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ROVIDENCE having, in the Beginning, furniſhed Mankind with a large Store of Remedies, in the 
Animal, N egetable, Mineral Kingdoms, their, Uſes and Application feem to have been originally 
diſcovered by Inſpiration, or Accident; tho* Reaſon is not altogether to be denied her Share in the 
jc) pony of this ſalutary Art. By Inſpiration, I mean, firſt, that natural Inſtinct perceivable both 
in Man 


Beaſt, which directs them frequently, when labouring under Diſtempers, to have recourſe to what is 3 
falutary, and to avoid what is pernicious. This is more remarkable, at preſent, in the Brute Creation, than in 


Man; tho' the latter has ſome Reaſon to believe himſelf not excluded from this ſingular Protection of Providence, 
and would have more, if, like the former, we behaved, with reſpect to Aliment, Exerciſe, and all the Non- 
naturals, in a manner more conformable to the wiſe Inſtitutions of the Creator. p | 

In almoſt every Fever, we meet with Circumſtances which evince the real Exiſtence of this fort of Inſtinct in 


hus, on the very firſt Attack, after the Stomach has diſcharged its Contents, which would otherwiſe increaſe 
Diſorder, and retard the Cure, by putrefying in the Body, all folid Aliment is nauſeated ; thoſe Sorts parti- 
cularly which are ſubject to an alcaline action, and which would be moſt prejudicial; and nothing but cool- 
ing aceſcent Liquors are coveted, which afford the beſt Means of Relief. Add to this, that there is a Heavi- 
neſs of the Head, and a general Inability to Motion: Now, it is well known, that muſcular Motion greatly 
1ncreaſes Fevers, and that Reſt contributes to their Cure. 

Secondly, I am inclined to believe, that many Medicinal Diſcoveries may have been brought about by Inſpira- 
tion, that is, by the peculiar Direction of Providence, which are uſually attributed to Accident; otherwiſe it 
ſhould ſeem ſurpriſing, that after the Labours of a Multitude of Men, both of Learning and Abilities, who 
have ſpent their entire Lives in = ſical Reſearches, and after all the boaſted Advantages of our Reaſon, we find, 
to the Mortification of human lice, that the moſt im t Remedies have been diſcovered by Savages and 
Madmen, whilſt they had nothing leſs in View than the Improvement of Phyſic: By the latter I mean the 
Alchemiſts, who, in their Purſuits after the Tranſmutation of Metals, have blundered upon ſome Medicines of 
Efficacy. Thus, as we are told in Scripture, God hath made fooliſh the A 4 this World ; thus the Fooliſp- 
meſs of God is wiſer than Men; and the Weakneſs of God is ftrouger than Thus God bath choſen the fooliſh 
Things of the World to confound the wiſe ; and God hath choſen the weak Things of the World to confound the Things 
which are mighty. And the baſe Things of the World, and the Things which are deſpiſed, hath God choſen; yea, 
2 the Things which are not, to bring to nought the Things that are: —— That no Fleſh ſhould glory in bis 
Preſence. | | bs | 2 5 
; t is very poſſible, and even probable, that the Illiterate may have perceived a ſecret Impulſe to apply unknown 

Simples to particular Diſorders, without being able to gi . for their Conduct; and if d here been 
attended with Succeſs, Reaſon has indicated their farther Uſe in ſimilar Cafes, It would, however, be difficult 
to determine how far Inſpiration, or Accident, may have had a Share in particular Diſcoveries, 

The Part which Reaſon has acted in the Invention of Remedies, and Improvement of Medicine, ſeems prin- 
cipally to conſiſt in the following Particulars, 4 | 

Firſt, It was obvious enough to oblerye, that Diſtempers attended with particular Circumſtances, which are 
no called Symptoms, were ſometimes cured, without the Aſſiſtance of Art, by ſpontaneous Evacuations ; ſuch 
as Hzmorrhages, violent Diarrhœas, Vomitings, or Sweats; or by Tumors on ſome of the extreme Parts; and 
that, when theſe did not happen, the People thus affected uſually died. Now, if we may preſume, that the firſt 
Inhabitants of the Earth had Abilities equal to our own, they could not be long without trying, whether, in 


Caſes attended with the like Circumſtances, and where ſuch Evacuations did not happen, artificial Evacuations 


might not produce the ſame ſalutary Effects; and the Means of procuring them were probably learned very early, 
either by obſerving the Operations of Simples on the Brute Creation, or on Man, when taken either out of Curio- 
ſity, Neceſſity, or Accident, Hence Bleeding, Purges, Vomits, and Sinapiſms, or topical Remedics, applied 
with a View of inviting a Tumor into the extreme Parts, were, in all Probability, introduced: But Experience 
2 Reaſon defective in theſe very Inſtances, as it muſt have appeared upon repeated Trials, that theſe artificial 
Evacuations, tho' often ſalutary, were not univerſally attended with Succeſs, but even ſometimes proved manifeſtly 
injurious. On theſe Occaſions, it was reaſonable enough to ſuſpect, that the Unſucceſsfulneſs of theſe Evacuations 
depended upon their r unſeaſonably, or in a Degree diſproportioned to the Eaxtigencies of Nature. 
It muſt have, therefore, ſome Time before Experiments could be collected, and compared together, ſuffi- 


| cient to make it appear, that in acute Diſtempers there is a critical Time, when the vital Powers have prepared 


the Matter, which cauſes the Diſeaſe, for Expulſion ; and that if the Evacuations, mentioned above, are procured 
at this fortunate Seaſon, the Diſeaſe is carried off; whereas at another time they would be fatal, or at leaſt preju- 
dicial, It muſt, however, be confeſs'd, that ſince Intemperance and Idlenefs have introduced frequent Plethoras, 
that is, Fulneſſes of Blood, theſe Evacuations have been rendered more” univerſally neceſſary, un ler proper 
Reſtrictions, than they would have been in a natural and leſs corrupted State of ind, | 
I cannot forbear making an Obſervation, by the way, which naturally occurs from what has been faid ; which 
is, That as the Art of Phyſic has been already, it may alſo continue to be, greatly improved, by carefully remark- 
ing the Means which Nature, unaſſiſted by Art, employs, in order to free the Conſtitution from Diſtempers z for 
hence many important Hints be taken, for the Relief of cther Patients under the ſame Circumſtances, and 
for the general Advancement of true medicinal Knowledge, That Hippocrates was evidently of this Opinion, 
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bg to me frag Epiuemics, particularly the firſt and third Books, which ſeem to be wrote principally with 
_ this View; for theſe he acquaints us with the State and Conſtitution of the fick Perſon, the Cireurnſtances as 
they appeared from time to time, and the Event, very ſeldom taking Notice of any Remedies being employ'd. 
Secondly, Reaſon ſeems to have been concerned very early in the Invention and Improvement of Medicine, by 
lying, to the Diſtempers of Mankind,-thoſe Remedies which the Brute Creation was obſerved to employ, for 
Malz under various Diſeaſes, Thus Bleeding is ſaid; by Pliny, to have been learned from the Hippopotamus, 
which fed, when grown unwieldy, to come out of the Water | the Banks of the Nile, and there open aVein 
ip the Leg with a pointed Reed, ſtopping up the Orifice, after ſufficient Evacuation, with Mud. Thus, alſo, the 


Mi reported to have taught the Egyptians the Uſe of Clyſters. And thus, ling to Herodotus and Panſa- 
nus, Melampus diſcovered the purgative Quality of Hellebore, by obſerving, that his always purged after 
browſing upon that Plant. | 


Other rational Methods of improving Phyſic were, the expoſing ſick People in the moſt public Places, that - 
they might learn from others, who had been affficted in the ſame manner, the Means whereby they were relieved, 
in order- to c_ thoſe for the Relief of their on Diſorders ; and the regiſtring particular Caſes, and Reme- 
dies, in the Temples. *' | 

What Progreſs Phyſic had made before the Flood, is very difficult to determine with any of Exact- 
neſs ; but as the Diet of the Aritediluvians was very * the Neceſſity for Exerciſe great, and Uſe of fer- 
mented Liquors unknown, it is more than probable, Phyſic was very little neceſſary, and conſequently riot 
much cultivated ; and that Intemperance, Idleneſs, and the Uſe of Wine, as they rendered the Art of Medici 
of more Uſe, gradually gave Occaſion for its Improvement, | 

As the Uſe of Wine, and Debauchery, with all their Conſequences, began to prevail very ſoon after the Flood, 
Phyſic, as it ſhould ſeem, began to be more cultivated, as more uſeful to Sockty. Thus far, however, is cet- 
tain, that the Art of Medicine, like all other Sciences, flouriſhed originally in the Eaſt, from whence'it was 
imported into Egypt, from thence into Greece, and ſo into other Parts of the World: But the Egyptiaus have 
been fo induſtrious in concealing their Hiſtory under Allegories, that it is extremely difficult to extricate Truth 
out of a Multitude of Fables. It is generally agreed, that Egypt and Africa were peopled by Cham, the Son of 

| Noah, who, without Doubt, made his Poſterity acquainted with all the Sciences then known; and, amongſt tiie 

reſt, with all the medicinal Diſcoveries then made. His Son Miſraim alſo has the Reputation of having propa- 

gated Arts amongſt the Egyptians z but whether Cham, or Miſraim, or either of them, was the famous Zoroaſter 

of the Per/ians, it is not our preſent Buſineſs to inquire. It makes more to our Purpoſe, that theſe, and ſome 

| of their early Poſterity, were deified by their ſuperſtitious Countrymen, on account of their inventing, 

. improving, and communicating Arts and Sciences to Mankind. Hence the fabulous Relations which we meet 

with of Je, Ofiris, Hermes, Triſmegiſtus, Horus, who is the ſame as Apollo, and Son to Jie, Theth, Aſtula- 
| pius, and ſome others, who are ſaid to be Inventors and Improvers of Phyſic. See Escur Aplus. 


I cannot paſs over this Period without remarking, how early the Effects of Fermentation were obſerved ; for 
| Noah, as we learn, was inf®@xicated with his own Wine: Now he cannot reaſonably be ſuppoſed to have made 
| Wine, without taking Notice of Fermentation; nor to have been drunk, without being ſenſible of its Effects. We 


may obſerve, how nearly the Circumſtances attending Drunkenneſs, in the firſt Inſtance we have of it 
Record, reſemble thoſe with which it is attended at this Day. Thus Noah, we are told, was, by a too liberal 
Uſe of Wine, led into the Indecency of expoſing his Nakedneſs to his youngeſt Son Cham; and that he awaked, 
as it ſhould ſeem, in a very ill Humour, a thing not unuſual in our Days, and curſed his Grandfon 
Canaan, who had not offended him, for an Accident, which does not appear to have been any body's Fault but 
his own. It would have been nappy for Mankind if his Conduct, on this Occaſion, had given him the Hint 
to conceal his Diſcovery, if it was his, of Wine; for, by divulging it, he has not only curſed Canaan, but all 
Mankind. See Genes, Cap. ix. Ferſe 20. x 
We have traced Phylic into Egypt, where it undoubtedly received great Improvements. And here we have 
the firſt Inſtance of Phyſicians by Profeſſion ; for Joſeph, who lived 1769 Years before Chriſt, as we are told 
J in Ceneſis, Cap. 50. ordered the Phyſicians, his Servants, to embalm the Patriarch Jacob. The Word ras, 
which we tranſlate Phyſicians, can mean nothing elſe ; and therefore the Art of Embalming muſt in theſe Days 
have been exerciſed by the Phyſicians, 
As for the antient State of Phyſic among the Egyptians, Clemens Alexandrims informs us, That there were 
« forty-two Books of Hermes of great Account, which contain all the Philoſophy of the Egyprians : The fix 
e laſt are in a more particular manner ſtudied by the 7259242, Pall or Cloak-bearers, as relating to Medicine. 
* Theſe treat concerning the Conftruftion of the Body, Diſeaſes, Inſtruments, the Eyes; and, laſtly, concern- 
« ing the Diſorders peculiar to Women.”*” | 

As for the Condition and Character of Phyſicians at that Time among the Egyprians, it is plain, they were 
held a ſacred Order of Men, as appears from the foregoing Paſſage of Clemens Alexandrinus, where their parti- 
cular Office, in the ſacred Proceſſions, is ſpecified, How great their Dignity, and how immenſe” their Revenues 
were, we learn from Diodorus Siculus, who informs us, that the third Part of Egypt was allotted for the Prieſts, 
who, in theſe Days, were Phyſicians, that they might ſupport themſelves decently, and furniſh what was neceſ- 
ſary for performing the religious Ceremonies of the Country. This Dignity was hereditary, and handed down, 
without Interruption, from Father to Son. But it is highly probable, there were ſeveral Orders and Degrees of 
theſe Men; ſince to them belonged the Embalmers, of whom Diodorus affirms, that they received the Know- 
ledge of their Art from their Anceſtors; aſſuring us, at the ſame time, that the Egyptians held them in the 
greateſt Eſteem and Veneration, becauſe they belonged to the Claſs of the Prieſts, and might, as ſuch, have free 
Acceſs to their moſt ſecret and retired Places. Herodotus gives us ſtill a more full and circumſtantiate Account 
of the State of the Phyſicians in Egypt, when he informs us, © That it was fo divided, and, as it were, parceP'd 
« out, that one Phyſician had the Charge of one Diſtemper, another of another; and that no one durſt take 
upon him the. Cure and 19 naps of more.“ All Egypt, ſays he, is full of Phyſicians; fome of whom prac- 
tiſed on the Eyes, others on the Head, others on the Teeth, and others on the Belly; and that a different and 

/ diſtin Set of Phyſicians had the Care of occult Diſeaſes committed to them. 

Theſe Men practiſed gratis, ſince they had a Salary from the Public; at leaſt, according to Diodorus Siculus, 
they did fo during: a State of War; always afforded their Aid to Travellers of their own Country, without 
_ exacting a Fee, But the Embalmers were under different Regulations in the Exerciſe of their Art, The Phyſi- 
cians practiſed according to an authentic Record eſtabliſhed by their Predeceſſors, who had been illuſtrious in their 
Profeſſions: If, by following the Laws and Rules laid down in this facred Code, they could not relieve and cure 
the Patient, they were not held criminal; but in caſe they attempted any thing not warranted thereby, if with- 
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ſubſiſted. Ariſtotle; in the ſecond Chapter of the third Book of his Pages, informs us, What, after the fourth 


Day of the Diſcaſe, the Phyſician might begin to do ſomething for the Relief of the Patiengy but that if he 
- attempted any thing before that Time, it was at his. own Peril: But 4riftotle treats this as an ide N pernicious 
Law, tho* . ſtand up in its Vindication. {ſocrates, in his Encomium on Baffris, gives us the Ming ſoc- 
cinct Account of the Medicine of the Egyptians : . The Prieſts, ſays he, who enjoy many Advantage (ow 
« poſe be means ſo many as to put them above the Neceſfity of confidering themſelves more than their Patients have, 
<« for the Relief of the Afflicted, invented a Syſtem of Phyſic, which does not preſcribe dangerous Medi 
but ſuch as may be uſed as ſafely as their daily Food: Hence it is, that the Egyptians are a People of 
and robuſt Conſtitutions, and live to a very great Age.” 


From what has been ſaid, we may form a Judgment of the Dignity of the Zgyptian Phyſicians, of the Ti 


ner in which they were ſo liberally provided for, and how their Practice was not fo much directed by any real 
Judgment they themſelves had in Phyſic, as according to a ſtandard written Law ; from which we may parks 
reaſonably enough conclude, that their Theory was fixed ; that the Memory had a greater Share in it e 
Judgment; and that the Phyſician could not, with Impunity, go beyond the Bounds of the ſacred Books, But, 
to be more -particular, we ſhall take a View of the State and Condition of each Branch of Phyſic among 
them. As for their Phyſiology, then, it is obvious, that its Perfection muſt have bome a Proportion to the State 
of Anatomy; ſince it is principally to be learned from frequent and repeated Diſſections of the human Body; 
What the State of their Anatomy was, may be ſeen under the Article AxA TOA. 

Diogenes Laertius informs us, that they believed Animal Bodies to conſiſt of the four Elements, and 5 5 
Manitho for his Authority. Seneca alſo aſſures us, that they divided the Elements into Male and Female, They; 
farther, attributed a great Influence to the heavenly Bodies over thoſe of Men ; and divided the human Body into 
thirty-ſix Parts, all which were conſecrated to ſo many Gods or Demons, who were the Authors of Health or 
Diſorders, in the reſpective Parts they had under their Pacronage ; for this Reaſon: theſe Demons were by them 
worſhipp'd and appeaſed by certain Incantations. They alſo thought theſe Demons might be reconciled to 
them by engraving their Hieroglyphics on Herbs and Stones. This ſeems to be the Baſis, as it were, of Magic, 


and the main Hinge on which the Whole of it turns. The Doctrine of Climacteric Years, or what Pliny calls | 


the Scan/ilis Annorum Lex, may poſſibly derive its Origin from the Egyptians; tho* others, with more Probabi- 

lity, deduce it from Pythageras ; and Pliny aſcribes it to Æſculapius. All theſe Opinions may be right; for 

N might, and probably did, borrow his Doctrine of Numbers from Egypr, or ſome of the Eaſtern 
ations. 

What the State of their Pathology was, we may ih ſome meaſure infer from what has. been ſaid ; for the 
Cauſes of Diſeaſes were referr'd to Demons, who were the Diſpenſers of Health and Diſeaſes. Some are of 
Opinion, that their Pathology muſt have received conſiderable Improvements from the Opportunities the Em- 
balmers had of viewing and inſpecting the human Viſcera. Herodotus, and Diodorus Siculus, think, that their 
obſerving theſe Viſcera to be vatiouſſy corrupted, laid a Foundation for their believigg, that Diſeaſes were pro- 
duced by the Subſtances taken for the Nouriſhment and Support of the Body. This might, 1 be the 
Foundation of their particular Regimens, with reſpect to Diet, in order to guard themſelves againſt Diſeaſes: 
Hence, alſo, might ariſe their Uſe of Clyſters, purgative Dra „ Faſtings, and Vomits, with a View of pre- 
ſerving themſelves from Diſeaſes, by removing their firſt Cauſes, This Method they uſed, according to Hero- 
dotus, for three Days ſucceſſively each Month; or, according to Diodorus Siculus, with an Intermiſſion of three 
or four Days. Each of theſe Authors may have given a faithful Account of the Prafti-e of the Time in which 
he lived, tho* their Relations differ. The Egyptians, according to Pliny and Alian, learned the Uſe of Clyſters 
from the Bird is, whoſe Beak was fo form d by Nature, that ſhe could commodiouſly introduce it into her 
Anus, and inject a Fluid for cleanſing her Inteſtines; and this, together with their other Methods of evacuating 
the Body, were from them propagated to other Nations. It is alſo probable, that Frictions, Baths, and Oint- 
ments, were originally uſed among the Egyprians, before they were known to the Greets. Herodotus was of 
Opinion, that the ſound and healthy State of the Egyptians, was owing to the Conſtancy of the Seaſons, ſince 
the Atmoſphere, in their Climate; is ſubject to no remarkable Changes or Alterations ; ſo that their preſeryative 
Method might, on this Account, be attended with the greater Succeſs. Before we leave the Diet of the Egyp+ 
tians, we ſhall obſerve, that, whatever ſome Authors have aſſerted, the Eating of Fleſh was common amo 
them, tho* under certain Reſtrictions and Limitations. Thus Herodotus informs us, That the Prieſts 
Plenty of every thing; that they lay under no Neceſſity of ſpending any thing of their own Fortunes 
< they were daily ſupplied with Beef and Godſe from the Altars; that they had Wine furniſhed them; but chat 
<« they were not allowed to eat Fiſh; and that Beans were not ſown in all the Land.“ Hence probably the 
famous Prohibition of Pythagoras, with reſpect to this Vegetable. | ts 
But tho' the Egyptians uſed Fleſh for Food, yet they were under greater Reſtriftions, in this Particular, than 
moſt other Nations; for what the Legiſlators of one Country allow'd, was, for political Reaſons, expreſly prohi- 
bited in others. The Drink commonly in Uſe among the Zgyprians was the Water of the River Nile, which, 


Platarch informs us, was held in great Eſteem by them, and rendered thoſe who drank it very corpulent. Hero- + 


dutus tells us, that the Soil of Egypt is not proper for the Culture of Vines ; ſo that the Wine uſed by their Kings 
and Prieſts muſt have been imported from other Nations. We may form a Judgment of the Temperance of 
the Egyptians, from the Method of Life mjoined even Kings; who, according to Diodorus Siculus, lived upon 
% fimple Food, and a moderate Quantity of Wine, which could neither produce Repletion nor Intoxication : In 
<< ſhort, ſo moderate a Regimen was preſcribed, that the Laws, relating to this Particular, ſeemed rather to be 
the Directions of a ſagacious Phyſician, than the Injunctions of a Legiſlator.” To this Frugality and Tem- 
perance the Children were inured ſrom their very Infancy. þ 1665 | 

As for their bodily Exerciſes, they were widely different from thoſe of the Greeks, ſince as Diodorus Siculus 
informs us, it was not cuſtomary among them to learn Muſic and Wreſtling; for they were of Opinion, that 
by the daily Exerciſes of the Palgtra, a genuine Health was not generated, but a ſhort-lived Strength, highly 
dangerous to People. - | 1 N. 4 

In — — extremely ſtudious of Cleanlineſa, and, in this reſpect, follow'd the Example of 
the Prieſts; who, according to Herodotus, had their Bodies ſhav'd all over every third Day, and wore always, 
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cover'd. They did not allow their Hair to grow, except when | 
themſelves by an Oath to the Gods ſo to do. So far were they from ſhaving their Bodies from a Principle of 
Grief, that they never allow d their Hair to grow, except when ſome terrible Calamity had befallen them. 
Galen ſcems to lay great Streſs upon the — Predictions of the Egyptians, and wonderfully recom- 
mends their boy injoining the Obſervation of the Moon. | 
As for the ice of the Egyptians, we can only beſtow this general Encomium upon it, that it was of old 
celebrated all over the World, and that, according to Hocrates, — uſed the moſt ſafe and ſalutary Medicines. 
The Nepenthes is highly celebrated by Homer, and by Diodorus Siculus called 5py5s x aur gapuarcr, the Re- 
medy of Anger and Sorrow. The Poet aſcribes ſo ſingular Virtues to it as to affirm, that whoever drinks it 
mix*d with Wine, ſhall not be fad during that Day, tho' his Father or Mother ſhould die, or even tho* his 
Brother, or deareſt Friend, ſhould be murder'd before his Eyes. He alſo aſſerts, that Helen got this Nepen 
thes in Egypt from Polydamna the Wife of Thon. Since the Sentiments of Authors ate various with re to 
this Medicine, it would be too tedious to mention them all. Olaus Borrichius is probably in the Right, when 
he conjectures, that it was ſome Preparation of Opium, and Dutroy, both the Produce of Egypt. This Opinion 
appears the more conſonant to Truth, becauſe the modern oriental Writers agree with Galen, that the beſt 
Opium is the Thebaic, which at this Day, is produc'd at Mutige, a Town in the Region of Thebais. 
The Egyptians uſed often to retire to the Temple of Vs and Serapis, where, during their Sleep, they 
Remedies to be revealed to them. Strabo allo informs us, that they did the ſame in the Temple of Vulcan 
near Memphis. But 'tis highly probable, that, on urgent Occaſions, Medicine was practiſed by the Vulgar, as 
well as by the Prieſts, ſince we are told by antient Hiſtorians, that Egypt was full of Phyſicians, and that all 
its Inhabitants practis'd as ſuch. But *tis ſcarce probable, that the Medicine of the Vulgar extended farther 
than Prevention by Vomits, Purges, and Clyſters, which were, perhaps, confined to themſelves, and thoſe of 
their Family; but we are told by Diodorus Siculus, that none durſt proteſs Phyſic, without being admitted as a 
Member of the College of Prieſts. | js 
About a hundred Ta after Moſes, who lived 1530 Years, or thereabouts, before the Birth of Chriſt; Me- 
lampus an Argive, the Son of Amythaon and Aglaia, having travelled into Egypt, and made himſelf acquainted 
with the Sciences then cultivated in that Country, introduced into Greece a great deal of their Theology and 
Superſtition, together with Magic, the Arts of Divination, and of Phyſic. With reſpe& to the latter, three 
very remarkable Circumſtances occur. The firſt is, That he cured the Daughters of Prætus King of Argos, of 
Madneſs, by purging them with Hellebore, whether the Black or White is uncertain, the cathartic Quality of 
which he is 15 to have learned from obſerving, that his Goats were always purged after eating of this Vege- 
table. 3 | | 
The ſecond Circumſtance is, That after purging theſe Ladies with Hellebore, he bathed them in a certain 


: ! cold Fountain. Here we have the firſt I ces upon Record of Purging, and of bathing with a medicinal 


View. 

The third Circumſtance relates to another Cure ſaid to have been performed by Melampus upon Ipbiclus, one 
of the Argonauts, and the Son of Phylacus. This Hero, it ſeems, had not the Capacity of getting Children, 
of which he was very deſirous ;- and, upon applying to Melampus, was directed to take the Ruſt of Iron for 
ten Days together in Wine; which he accordingly did, and found from it the Effects he wiſh'd for. It is 
ſcarcely worth while to mention, that he is faid to have learned this Piece of Practice, by his Skill in Auguty, 
from a Vultur, which communicated it to him; for if the Story is true, which Mr. Le Clerc doubts, he was 

robably able to aſſign better Reaſons for what he did, deduced from Reaſon or Experience, whatever Parade 
he might make of acquiring his Knowledge by extraordinary Means, in order to raiſe his Reputation among his 


e Conduct of the Adepts and Empirics furniſhes us with a thouſand Inſtances. 


Melampus, moreover, employed Incantations and Charms in the Cure of Diſeaſes, which it is likely he was 


taught in Egypt. 

Theſe Particulars we learn from Herodotus, Pauſanias, Ovid, and Apollodorus; and they will furniſh us with 
the following Remarks. | | : 

Firſt, That the Art of Phyſic muſt have made a greater Progreſs in this early Age than is generally allowed; 
ſince, in the Caſe of Pretus's Daughters, Melampus practiſed a Method which could not have been much 
» - mended in our Days, conſidering the ſingular Effects of Hellebore, eſpecially the black Sort, in Diſorders pecu- 

liar to that Sex, and the 1 of ſubſequent cold ing. ? , 
In the Caſe of Ipbiclus, if, as may be reaſonably ſuppoſed, his Impotence proceeded from a Relaxation of the 
Solids, and the languid Circulation of the Fluids, I believe a modern Phyſician, in ſuch a Caſe, could not have 
done better, than by adminiſtring proper Preparations of Iron, to correct the general Defects in the Conſtitution, 
and to remove the Imbecillity depending thereon. 
Ihe other Remark I would make is with reſpect to Incantations and Charms, which we are told Melampus 
employ'd in Diſeaſes. Theſe were coeval with Phyſic, and ſeem to have been originally introduced artfully, in 
order to impoſe a Belief upon thoſe not in the Secret, that the Perſon who exerciſed them, was particularly fa- 
voured by ſome ſuperior Being. This was attended with a very good Effect u the Practitioner, as it excited 
a Veneration for him in the Minds of the Vulgar; and, in conſequence - of this, the Patient was more eaſily 
prevailed upon to ſubmit implicitly to whatever was directed. Mean time the Cure was performed by ſome 
emedy of real , adminiſtred as a Part of, or only in Aid of, the Charm or Incantation, as the Patient was 
made to believe. If the Prieſts of Ii, or Aſculapius, had acquainted with the Virtues of the Peruvian Bark in 
the Cure of intermitting Diſorders, it would have been an eaſy Matter for them to have defrauded this Remedy of 
its Reputation, and transferred it. to ſome myſterious. Incantation performed at the time of its Exhibition. T 
mult, however, confeſs, that the Solemnity of the Ceremony might poſſibly have ſome Effect on the Perſon upon 
2 1 was 8 it * exalt _e Faith of the Patient in his Phyſician, a Circumſtance of no 
oment, and, es, might give, in Degree, a Turn to the Diſtemper, as the Body is manife 
influenced by the Affections of. the Mind. | E's N x 
 Thyodamas, the Son of Melampus, is ſaid to have inherited his Father's Medicinal Knowledge; but Hiſtory 
does not furniſh us with. any remarkable Inſtances of his Practice. Peolyidus, the next Phyſician upon Record, 
was either Grandſon or Nephew to Melampus ; but we are not informed of any Particular, with regard to his 
Practice. We may however collect, that he was in Reputation, by the fabulous Accounts which his 
Countrymen give of him. They relate, that Glawcus, the Son of Minos | 
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of Crete, was accidentally ſuffo- 
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cated, and buried iti a large Veſſel of Honey, ſo that his Father could not find e been bis Fate, 
or where he was, till Pohidus, by his Skill in A » diſcoyered him, and then reſtored him to Life. 
- "The next Phyſician, or Surgeon, for the two eſſions were not ſeparated till many Ages are among 
the Greeks, was Chiron the Centaur. This great Man, for ſuch he appears to have been, is much | 
for his Knowledge in all the polite Sciences then cultivated, and particularly in the Medicine both of and 
Cattle; from which Circumſtance he was fabled to be half Man, and half Beaſt. His Name derived from 
xtr, Cheir, which ſignifies a Hand, and the Appellation of Chironean, given to the moſt untraftable N of - 
Ulcers, ſhould ſeem to be Evidences of his being principally concerned in the Chirurgical Part ed 

But as it is highly improbable, that he could have been ignorant of the Advances which had before his Time been 
made in Phyſic, we have the more Reaſon to depend upon the Teſtimonies of Plutarch, Pliny, and other Au- 
thors, who repreſent him as one well acquainted with the Virtues of Herbs, and ds a Perſon who made ſome 
Improvements with regard to internal Remedies. Thus he is ſaid to have diſcovered the Virtues of Centaury, a 
Plant which we ate told received this Name from him. , ” JE 
The extreme old Age to which Chiron lived, furniſhed the Grecians of Diſtinction, for more than on 
| with an Opportunity of giving their Children a' liberal Education under his Tuition, Thus Hercules is ſaid to 
have been among the Number of his Pupils ; but we meet with very little relating to his Medicinal Knowledge,” 
except that the Fable of his deſtroying the Hydra of Lerna may be interpreted to import his draining the Fen 9 . 
of that Name with a medicinal Intention; I mean, that of delivering the adjacent Countries from endemial Dif: 
tempers, to which the poiſonous Exhalations from ſuch a Marſh ſubjected them; and that he may be ſuppoſe 
to have cured Alceſta, the Wife of Admetus, of ſome very dangerous Diſtemper ; whence the Fable, that he re- 
leaſed this Princeſs from Hell, after having conquered Pluto, that is, Death. It is obſervable, that many Plants 
derive their Names from Hercules, and that the Epilepſy has acquired the Appellation of the Herculean Diſeaſe ; 
but I am of Opinion, that, with reſpect to theſe Plants, they were not originally called ſo, becauſe Hercules diſ- 
covered their Virtues, but becauſe they were eſteemed irreſiſtible in the Cure of certain Diſorders; and as to 
Herculean, applied to the Epilepſy, it ſeems only to import the Diſeaſe being invincible, and not that Hercules 
was either acquainted with the Nature of it, or afflicted with it. f 8 15 

Another of Chiron's Pupils was Ariſteus, who to have been very well acquainted with natural Pro- 

ductions, and to have applied ſome of them to Uſes not univerſally known before his Days: Thus the Arts of 
making Oil and Cheeſe, and of collecting Honey, are faid to have been invented by him. And Mr. Le Clerc 
attributes the Diſcovery of Silphium, and its Uſes, to Arift ens. | | 

A third Hero educated by Chiron was Jaſon, who commanded in the Argonautic Expedition, which has 

been the Subject of many Poems, and given Riſe to a Multitude of Fables. Borrichius takes a t deal of 
Pains to prove, that the celebrated Golden Fleece was a Book containing the Art of making Gold. But who- 
ever conſiders the Circumſtances of this Expedition, will perceive it highly probable, that the Greeks gave a 
fabulous Turn to' the Argonautic Exploit, in order to diſguiſe the real Intent of it, which was mere Ro ; 
and that the Riches of Metas King of - Cholcis allured this Band of Heroes, and inſpired them with the | 
fire of plundering him, which, to their great Honour, they effected. Thus in all Ages Robbery and Murder 
have been eſteemed: infamous in little Villains only, but glorious in Heroes. . 

Hlecate, the Wife of Octas, with Circe and Medea his two Daughters, is celebrated by Antiquity for her 

Phyſical Knowledge. The Reſcarches of Hecate ſeem to have been made with a View of diſcovering the poi- 
fonous Qualities of Plants, in which ſhe was very ſucceſsful; an Inſtance of which is the Aconitum, or Wolfs- 
bane, the deleterious Qualities of which ſhe has the Reputation of having firſt remarked. | 

_ Circe, according to Diodorus Siculus, inherited her Mother's Skill, and acquired more by means of her own 
Reſearches ; but the bad Uſe ſhe made of her Knowledge has rendered her Character the moſt infamous of any 
we meet with in Antiquity ; for ſhe poiſoned her Husband, a King of the Sarmatians, for which, and ſome 
Exploits of the like Nature, ſhe was obliged to fly from her Country, and take Refuge either in ah, or a 
deſart Iſland not very diſtant from it. A little of the Grecian Exaggeration made this Lady Daughter of the 
Sun, and a Sorcereſs ; whence all the Romances we meet with in regard to her Hiſtory. 

The Character of Medea her Siſter is more | amiable, tho* much involved in Fable. Beſides her Knowledge 
of Vegetables, ſhe is the firſt, as is ſaid, who made uſe of warm Baths, and is therefore reported to have 
boiled People alive; and an Accident which happened to Pelias a King of Theſſaly, added Credit to the Scandal. 

This Prince, being very old, had an Inclination to try the Efficacy of this new Remedy, and died under the Ex- 

periment. She has farther the Reputation of having been able to reſtore Youth to old People; becauſe, ' as 

is conjectured, ſhe: had a Method of communicating a black Colour to grey Hairs, by means of certain Plants 

the Virtues of which ſhe. firſt diſcovered ; but others are of Opinion, that what gave Riſe to this Fable was, 

| that — had the Art of rendering the moſt effeminate Bodies ſtrong and vigorous, by directing ſuitable 
xerciſes. by | | 

_ Angitia, or Angerona, is by ſome mentioned as Siſter to Medea and Circe, whilſt others think her the ſame 
as Medea ; We, however, meet with nothing relating to her Medicinal Capacity, but what is fabulous. 

Amongſt the Heroes of the Nautic Expedition was the celebrated Orpheus, who, according to Pliny, 
wrote on the Subject of Plants; and is by others reported to have diſcovered Remedies for ſome Diſeaſes, the 
Particulars of which are not mentioned. | FT. | 

Linus the Poet alſo, on account of his having wrote on Fruits and Trees, is ſaid to have had ſome Know- 
ledge in Medicine. A 1 

But with reſpect to Phyſic, the moſt eminent Pupil of Chiron was the Grecian Eſculapius, of whom I have 
given an Account under-the Article of his Name. | | * 

About ſeventy Years. after the Argonautic Expedition, the confederated Armies of Greece invaded the Trejan 
Territories; this gave Occaſion to a celebrated Period in Hiſtory, which anſwers to the Year 1194. bet 
Chriſt, Achilles, one of the Heroes concerned in this War, was, in conſequence of his Education under Chir 
acquainted with Phyſic, and is mentioned as the Inventor of ſome Remedies, which are ſpecify'd under the 
Article of his Name. Nor was his Companion Patreclus ignorant of this Art, as we may infer from his dreſſi 
the Wound of Eurypylus, at the Requeſt of the laſt-mention'd Hero. | 

Protefilaus the Son of Ipbiclus was remarkable for being the firſt of the Greeks who was killed in the Expe+ 
din, 1 Tray, and is _ by Phileſtratus for his Skill 3 8 . — i 

eſſed in an eminent Degree, if it is true, that he could cure all Diſtempers, ut! | 

umptions, Quartans, and Diſeaſes of the Eyes. "4 WP add "oi: a N 
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Pliny attributes the Diſcovery of the Virtues of the Teucrium, againſt Obſtructions of the Spleen, to Trucer, 
another of the Grecian : | n | 

About this Period, Leucus a nion of Ulyſſes, as we learn from Ptolemy of Alexandria, uſually called 
Ptolemens Hepheſtionis, quoted by Photius, dedicated a Temple to Apollo upon the Rock of Leucas ; but it is 

ble, that the Cuſtom of leaping from this Rock into the Sca, with a View of curing Love, began long 

ore, becauſe we are informed by the fame Author, that Venus, by the Advice of Apolla, took this Method in 
order to cure herſelf of her Paſſion ſor Adonis. ? * | 

Homer alſo celebrates Agamede the Daughter of Mulius, and tells us, ſhe was acquainted with all the Medi. 
cines which the Earth produces. $70 
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- But Machaon and Podalirius, the Sons of Æſculapius, of all the Greeks concerned in the Siege of Troy, 
were the moſt eminent for their Medicinal Knowledge. We find them, however, concerned only in Chirurgital 
Caſes ; but it is not probable, that theſe Heroes, who were thus deſcended, and Phyſicians by*Profeſſion, could 
be ignorant of any thing which had at that Time been diſcovered with reſpect to internal Medicine, eſpecially if 
we reflect, that Phyſic, as well as Surgery, was cultivated in the Family of Podalirius, and received from time 
to time ſuch Improvements from his Poſterity, that Hippocrates, the ſeventeenth in lineal Deſcent, was enabled 
\ © bring theſe Keth to a ſurpriſing Degree of Perfection. 
| In the Hiſtory of Podalirius, we meet with the firſt Inſtance of Bleeding: This Hero, according to Stepha- 
nus Byzantinus, was, in his Return from the Siege of Troy, driven by a Tempeſt upon the C of Caria, 
where the Shepherd who received him, underſtanding that he was a Phyſician, conducted him to King Damethbus, 
whoſe Daughter had fallen from the Top of a Houſe. Podalirius cured the young Princeſs by bleeding her in 
both Arms. With this lucky Accident the King her Father was ſo well pleaſed, that he gave her in Marri 
to him, and a Part of his Kingdom as a Dowry. | | bs... 
Antiquity furniſhes us with very few authentic Materials relative to the Hiſtory of Phyſic, from the Era of 
the Trojan War to the Time of Hippocrates, Some, however, during this Interval are mentioned, who em- 
ployed themſelves in Medicinal Reſearches, beſides the Deſcendants of Aſculapius. Thus Solomon, who lived 
about a hundred and ſixty, or a hundred and eighty Years after the Trojan War, is repreſented by Joſephus, as 
one perfectly well acquainted with the Medicinal Virtues of all natural Productions; which agrees with the Cha- 
rater we find in Scripture of this Prince, The fame Author relates, That a Queen of Ethiopia, called - 
in Scripture, the Queen of the Eaſt, whom the Reputation of Solomon's Wiſdom brought to Feru/alem, made a 
Preſent of the true Balſam-tree to her Royal Hoſt, who by Cultivation propagated this precious” Plant in his 
Gardens about Fericho. | 
Epimenides has the Reputation of having taught the Greeks the Uſe of Squills. He is farther ſaid to have 
ſlept fifty-ſeven Years in a Cave; which is interpreted to mean, that he was ſo long abſent from his Country, and 
ſpent that Time in travelling, e with a View of making Diſcoveries in Phyſic and Philoſophy. | 
Wales and Pherecydes are alſo ſaid to have travelled into Egypt, and thence to have impo + of Sciences- 
into Greece, and amongſt the reſt Phyſic. | 
© Pythagoras, who is ſaid to have lived about the Goth e that is, about 520 Years. before Chriſt, tra- 
velled into Egypt and the Indies, in queſt of Knowledge; and upon his Return to his own Country, which is 
ſaid to have been Samos, finding it in a State of Slavery to the Tyrant then reigning, he removed to Crotona, 
where he founded a School much celebrated in Antiquity. Celſus mentions this Philoſopher, as being inſtrumen- 
tal in the Advancement of Medicinal Knowledge. He ſeems to have ſtudied more the Preſervation of Health, 
and Prevention of Diſtempers, by means of a A Regimen and Diet, than the Cure of Diſeaſes by Medi- 
cines. Vin of Squills, however, is ſaid to be a Remedy invented by him; but it is alſo ſaid, that he learned 
the Virtues of Squills from Epimenides. Neither Pythagoras nor any of his Diſciples were, properly ſpeaking, 
Practitioners of Phyſic, ſince they applied themſelves principally to the Theory of the Art, except Empedocles ; 
at leaſt we read of no Cures * ormed by any other of them. As for Pythagoras himſelf, he neglected no- 
_ that could improve his Mind, or increaſe his Knowledge. *Tis highly probable, that he acquired his 
Skill in Medicine among the Egyptians ; but we have only ſome ſmall Fragments of his Works, and ſome of 
theſe breathe the ſame Spirit of Superſtition, which had been the Bane of preceding Phyſicians ; for what he has 
wrote concerning Phyſiol is very inconſiderable. E 
He imagined that at the Inſtant of Conception a certain Subſtance, containing a warm Vapour, deſcended from 
the Brain; and that the Soul, and all the Senſes, drew their Origin from this Vapour, whilſt the Fleſh, the 
Nerves, the Tendons, the Bones, the Hairs, and the Body. in general, were formed of the Blood, and other 
Humours, conveyed to the Matrix. He aſſerted, that the Body of the Fœtus was formed, and become ſolid, 
in forty Days; but that, according to the Laws of Harmony, ſeven, nine, and for the moſt part ten Months 
were neceſſary to render it entirely perfect; and during that Time, according te his Doctrine, whatever was to 
happen to the Child in the whole Courſe of its Life, was regulated and determined. He affirmed, that the 
Veins, the Arteries, and the Nerves, were the Bonds of the Soul. According to him, the Soul was extended 
from the Heart to the Brain, and that Part of the Soul which is in the Heart, is the Source of the Paſſions ; 
whereas Reaſon and Underſtanding reſide in the Brain. This Opinion, which is common to him with the ſacred 
Writers, he perhaps, received from the Chaldeans, with whom he had converſed. | | 
As for the Cauſes of Diſeaſes, whatever Notions he entertained of them, were learned_ in the ſame School, 
and in that of the' Magicians, whom he had alſo conſulted. The Air, he/ſaid, was full of Spirits, Demons, or 
Heroes, which are the Authors of Dreams, Signs, and Diſeaſes, both to Men and Beaſts. bend 
Expiations, according to him, had a Relation to theſe Demons and Spirits. In the ſame School, he no doubt 
3 — 2 he 3 the magic bing Lo 1 Upon this Subject he compoſed a Book, by 
ſome aſcribed to a Phyſician calle emporus. or the natural Properties of P Pliny only 1 | 
chat he laid 2 particular Streſs upon thoſe of | RY ns 
Some of the Maxims he laid down with regard to the Preſervation of Health are yet preſerved : If, fays he, 
we intend to enjoy Health, we muſt accuſtom ourſelves to ſuch Food as is moſt ſimple, and may be found-every- 
where. For this Reaſon he eat no Fleſh, but lived upon Herbs and Water. He alſo prohibited the UIſe of 
Beans, in Imitation of the Egyptian. As he lived in this manner, it was caſy for him to follow chat 
Advice he gave, when he ordered not to approach a Woman, unleſs with an Intention to become weaker. IIe 
alſo aſſerted, that it was highly unproper to run into Exceſſes, either with reſpect to Labour or Nouriſhment. 
KA He 
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bie made Health to condiſt in a certain Harmony which is n6k Expliined, He afſered the fame thing con- 
cerning Virtue, every thing which was good, and God himſelf; fo that every thing in the univerſal Syſtem 
ſubſiſted by Harmony. By this Harmony he . meant the Relation, or juſt Proportion, which all things 
„ eee of all things. As to the famous myſterious Doctrine 
of Numbers, each, according to him, was poſſeſſed of its proper Dignity, ſome being much more perfect than 
others. The odd Numbers, for Inſtance, were more con! ; 
were even. The former repreſented the Male, and the latter the Female. But the Number Seven was of all 
others the moſt perfect. | | 
From this Opinion ſprung originally the Doctrine of Climacteric Years, the Diſcovery of which is attributed 
to the Chaldeans, from whom 19", might have alſo learned it. This Name is given to every ſeventh 
Year of the Life of Man, and it is by ſome thought, that in this Year he runs the greateſt Riſque, not only 
with regard to Life and Health, but alſo with regard ro the Goods of Fortune, in conſequence of the Changes 
which happen in theſe Years. 1 | 

If we may believe Celſus, it is upon the ſame Foundation that the Perſuaſion of the Phyſicians is built with 
reſpe& to the Force of the Number Seven in Diſeaſes, and the Difference between odd and even Days. 0 

hey who aſſert, that Pythagoras left no Writings, and that all we know of his Sentiments is taken from the 
Works of his Diſciples, may . this ſopher ever entertained any ſuch Notion. Galen, who 
for other Reaſons than thoſe drawn the Perfection of Numbers, conſidered in themſelves, believed that we 
t to pay Attention to odd and even Days, is aſtoniſhed that Py/bagoras ſhould have been of this Opinion. 

« *Tis ſo eaſy, ſays he, to diſcover the Abſurdity and Vanity of what is advanced with reſpect to the Power of 
« Numbers, that we have juſt Reaſon to be ſurpriſed, that D who was in other reſpects ſo wiſe and 
knowing, ſhould have attributed ſo much to This Philoſopher had enjoyed an Opportunity of exa- 
mining them, and admiring the Reſult of their various Combinations, ſince, uainted with 

Arithmetic and Geometry; but that theſe rational Sciences ought rather iſguſt at the 
Trifles above-mentioned. | 
All this Theory of Pytbagoras, with reſpect to Phyſic, affords an Occaſion of reflecting upon the Weakneſs, 
and at the ſame time upon the Vanity, of human Nature ; for as the Whole of his Syſtem is either entirely falſe, 
or at beſt precarious, both theſe muſt have been concerned in prevailing on this otherwiſe extraordinary Man, for 
ſuch he appears to have been, to have propagated Chimeras which he had either learned or invented, inſtead of 
Realities ; and to have impos'd imaginary Laws of Action upon the Animal Oeconomy, inſtead of inveſtigating 
the Rules by which it is actually governed. But, to do Juſtice to this celebrated Philoſopher, I muſt confeſs, 
that his particular Theory is neither better nor worſe, than thoſe which have been founded upon ſome more mo- 
dern Syſtems of Philoſophy. | : 

Zamolxis, whom the Getæ adored as their God, has paſſed for the Scholar of Pythagoras, tho? others believe 
him to be a great deal older. The Knowledge of Medicine has alſo been aſcribed to him. We are pretty 


i ſaid, he was 
Have given him a 


much in the Dark as to this Particular; only we know, that he aſſerted, That the Eyes could not be cured 
«© without the Head, nor the Head without the reſt of the Body, nor the Body without the Soul.“ He alſo 


maintained, that the Greek Phyſicians wanted Succeſs in the Cure of moſt Diſorders, in conſequence of their 
| Ignorance with regard to this Particular. The Remedies he uſed for the Cure of the Soul were Inchantments ; 
not like thoſe uſed by #/culapius ; for if we may believe Plato, The Inchantments of Zamolxis were no- 
thing more than rational and moral Diſcourſes ; for theſe produce Wiſdom in the Soul, which being once 
acquired, it is eaſy to procure Health, both to the Head, and to all the other Parts of the Body.“ 


— 


But, amongſt all the Diſciples of Pythagoras, none made ſo great a Figure as Empedocles ; of whom it is ſaid, 


iderable,. and of a Virtue, than thoſe. which - 


that he diſcovered the Reaſons why Sicily was much ſubject to Peſtilence, and ſuch a Sterility of the Soil, as to 


cauſe Famine. Theſe were cauſed by a frequent South Wind, which, blowing through the Overtures of cer- 


tain Mountains, had a bad Influence on the Country, He therefore directed theſe Overtures to be ſtopped up, 


and thereby prevented the Conſequences of theſe South Winds for the future. 
He alſo acquired great Reputation by a Caſe which is related under the Article Arnot a, which ſee, 


We learn from a Paſſage in Plutarch in his Treatiſe 4p! abu Tois eg, that Empedocles was ac- 


quainted with the Cochlea of the Ear, where he ſaid Sounds were formed. We meet with no Inſtance before his 
Days. of this Part of the Organ of Hearing being obſerved. | 8 

As to the Phyſiology of Empedocles, it does not appear, that he was more excellent than his Maſter Pytha- 
goras : He made one Obſervation however, which appears to be very juſt, and is confirmed by modern Diſco- 
veries z which is, that the Seeds of Plants are analogous to the Eggs of Animals, 


f 


Empedacles was of Agrigentum, a Town in Sicily, and flouriſhed about the 84th Otymagind, that is, about 
ed 


439 Years before Chriſt, He eſteemed Phyſic ſo much, that he ſaid the Phyſicians excelled all other Men, 
and approached the neareſt in Rank to the immortal Gods. This Sentiment was very different from that of the 
famous Heraclitus, who was pg ini ee ou 3 Ae Phyſicians, _ Grammarians might be 
placed in the higheſt Rank of perhaps this laſt-menti hiloſopher might be diſpleaſed with the Pro- 
feſſion, becauſe ſome of the Phyſicians, his Contemporaries, might be wiſe enough to oppoſe the Introduction 
of his Philoſophy* into Medicine, and impertinent enough to ask ſome Queſtions, which would give him a 
great deal of Trouble to anſwer. 


Acron was a Countryman'apd Contemporagy  Empedocles : What relates to him as a Phyſician, is ſpecified ; 


under the Article of his Name, which ſee. * 


Alcmeon of Crotong:was another Diſciple of Pythagoras, who made Phyſic his favourite Study. His parti- 


cular Notions are ſpecified under the Article ANaT0MI1A, which ſee, He is faid to have been acquainted 


with the Paſſage from the Palate to the Ear, now called the Eufachian Tube, perhaps becauſe he aſſerted, that 


Goats reſpired by their Ears. Maris, the famous Scythian, has the Reputation of having underſtood Phyſic, as is 
mentioned under the Article of his Name. | VEE 


". FT have omitted many fabulous Accounts of the Heathen Deities, who were ſaid to be Inventors of 
Phyſic, they are of little rtance in our preſent Inquiries ; and, becauſe I would confine myſelf to the 


Hiſtory of Phyſic, I have taken no Notice of a many Philoſophers, who were not Phyſicians by Profeſſion, 


and who conſidered Medicine only as an A to Philoſophy, It will, however, be 222 repens 
Hans and , 


the State of; Phyſie in ſome other Nations, and amwngſt other People of Antiquity, beſides the 
Greeks, before I proceed to the Era of Hippocrates. 4 * | 
” . * 8 . 8 The 
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The Druids were at the ſame time the Prieſts, the Judges, and the Phy ſicians, of the antient Guulr. Pliny obſerves, 
3 with regard to their Practice, that they attributed a great deal to the Miſſeltoe of the Oak, which they looked 
upon as a Remedy of uncommon Efficacy againſt Barrenneſs, and all Poiſons whatever ; and that they gathered it 
for Uſe with abundance of ſuperſtitious Ceremonies, The fame Author alſo informs us, that the Druids hi ; 
recommended an Herb "Fx. Selago, ſomewhat reſembling Savin ; but this Herb is not known. in our Days. 
Beſides, from the ſixth Book of Cæſars Commentaries, we gather, that when any of the Gauls were ſeized” with 
any te ſorder, they made a Vow to ſacrifice human Creatures, with a View to recover their Health, and 
that the Druids were the barbarous Miniſters of theſe inhuman Rites. We cannot determine ' preciſely when 
the Druids began: Aventinus, in his Annals, thinks there was a College of Druids in the Time of Herman, or 
Hermion, a King of the Germans, by ſome ſaid to be contemporary with the Patriarch Jacob; but all this is fabu- 
| lous. According to Pliny and Suetonius, their Order became extinct in the Times of Tzberius and Claudius; or, at 
leaſt, theſe Emperors iſſued out Edicts for ding and exterminating them, becauſe they were looked upon as 
4 Magicians, and People who uſed unlawful and ſiniſter Arts. NS: ; e 
1 With the Druids we may claſs that Species of the Gymnoſophiſts, of whom Strabo makes mention, who prac- 
tiſed Phyſic, and boaſted of being able, by their Remedies, to enable thoſe who deſired it to have many Chil 
dren, and theſe either Boys or Girls as they had a Mind. The Origin of the Gymnoſophiſts is very antient. 
| The Cbineſe, and ſome other Oriental Nations, have been, in great Reputation for their Knowledge in Arts and 
| | Sciences; it does not, however, appear, that this Character is altogether juſt, With reſpe& to the Medicine of 
| . theſe Nations, I muſt be obliged to Schulzius for his Account of it, as I have not the Authors from whence he 
| has extracted it. | | 
Other Eaſtern Nations pretend, that the Knowledge of Medicine firſt flouriſhed among themſelves; but the 
principal Claims, with regard to this Particular, are laid by the Chineſe, the Japaneſe, and Malabarians. The 
Chineſe, with whom the Japaneſe agree in a great many Particulars, affirm, that Kings who lived long before the 
Deluge, were the Inventors of theygMedicine. We have no Accounts of the Dignity of Phyſicians among them 
in theſe remote and early Times: However, as a public Body of Men, they are at preſent very inconſiderable, if 
we may believe Johannes Neubofius, in his Deſcript. Legation. Batavic. Notwithſtanding this unpromiſing Cir- 
cumſtance, the Europeans, who live among them, are faid to commit the Care of their Flealth to-them, in Pre- 
ference to Phyſicians who are their own Countrymen. They acquire a Knowledge of Diſeaſes by a long and 
tedious Obſervation of Pulſes. This Method, they ſay, they were taught by one Lipe, and King Hoamiti, who, 
according to their Chronology, lived two thouſand fix hundred and eighty-eight Years before Chriſt. Beſides 
the Pulſe, they conſider the Eyes, the Tongue, and the Face of the Patient, but neglect all other Circumſtances 
from which Prognoſtics might be drawn; for they neither interrogate the Patient with reſpect to his State, nor 
inſpe& the Urine of thoſe who are under their Care. When, they know the Pulſe, they form a Judgment of 
the Nature of the Diſeaſe, and make their Prognoſtics accordingly. After this they have recourſe to a moſt 
antient Book, which is the Standard of their Practice, find out the Denomination of the Pulſe, and the Reme- 
dies appropriated to the particular Diſeaſe, of which it is the concomitant Symptom. Moſt of their Medicines 
are ſimple, and eaſily prepared, ſuch as Decoctions. They are entirely ignorant of Chymiſtry, ſhamefully 
negle& Anatomy, and never admit of Phlebotomy, as Cleyerus, in Fragment. Oper. Medic. informs us. They 
imagine, that there is a certain Circulation of the Blood and Spirits, which conveys the radical Moiſture, and 
native Heat, thro* the Veins and Veſſels of the twelve Members. This Circulation is, according to them, per- 
formed fifty times in the Space of twenty-four Hours, according, to the Revolution of the Heavens through the 
fifty Houſes, This phantaſtic and ridiculous Account of a Circulation of the Fluids in a human Body has 
induced ſome of the leſs wary and circumſpect of the Europeans to aſſert, that the Circulation of the Blood 
was very early known to the Chineſe. This Opinion Cleyerus aſſerts to be more than four thouſand Years old, 
tho' ſome maintain, that it is only of four hundred Years ſtanding, This Miſtake has, in all Probability, been 
owing to Paſchius, who, in his Work de Novis Inventis, has not accurately tranſcribed the Number from Cleyeras. 
Thus the Error of one has, as it generally happens, miſled Numbers of others. a 
They have formed a pompous kind of Pathology, in order to account. for painful and ſpaſmodic Diſorders : - 
Upon this Theory depend Acupuncture, and burning Moxa on the Parts affetted „  Tho' theſe two Pieces of 
Practice are equally familiar to the Chineſe and Japaneſe, yet they differ ſomewhat in the Method of performing 
them. Their Theory in general, however antient, is yet very, imperfect and unphiloſophical : Notwithſtand- 
ing this, their Phyſicians, in conſequence of their Experience and Induſtry, make a conſiderable Figure, and 
attract the Eſteem and Veneration of our own Countrymen. For this Reaſon, the celebrated Boyle deſervedly 
inculcates the ſuperior Excellence of Practice and Experience. | | 
The Malabarian Medicine, practiſed by the Bramines, is ſaid to be no leſs antient than that of the Egyptians. 
We owe our Acquaintance with the State of Medicine, in that Nation, to the incomparable Joannes Erneſtus 
Grundlerus, who, in the Year 1708. went to Malabar, in Quality of Daniſh Miſſi This worthy Gentle- 
man, upon his Arrival in the Indies, read the Works of their Phyſicians, converſed with the moſt Learned and 
Skilful of the Bramines, and ſent to Europe a {mall Work under the Title of Medicus Malabaricis; in which he 
informs us, that the Art of Medicine is very antient in that Nation; that it is principally learned from a Book of 
+ Inſtitutes, which, in their Language, is called Fagadaſaſtirum, and which, in ſix Books, contains all their medi- 
cinal Knowledge. They deduce the Origin of Medicine from what they call the Supreme God, and aſſert, 
that for many Myriads of Years it was handed down ſucceſſively thro* various. Orders of Gods; that theſe 
communicated it to the Prophets, and the Prophets to the common Mace of Mortals, Their Theory is not only 
lame and imperfect, but, for the maſt part, falſe and erroneous, as is obyious from their Doctrine of Pulſes; 
for they aſſert, that the Source and Origin of the Pulſe is ſituated about four Fingers Breadths below the Navel, 
and that ſeventy- two Thouſand Arteries are thence diſtributed thro” all the Parts of the Body. This Source or 
| Origin is, according to them, four Fingers Breadth wide, and the Length of two Fingers in Height. They 
_ aſſert, that/its Form reſembles that of Corals, and that it is the Place where Man was conceived. Their T 1 
i of Reſpiration is equally abſurd and ridiculous: They divide their Medicines into ſix Claſſes, according to their 
reſpective Taſtes ; that is, acid, fweet, faline, bitter, acrid, and aſtringent. They include the whole curative © 
Part of Medicine in eight Claſſes, according to the like Number of Species of Piſeaſes. But, before any one 
can excel'in Medicine, he muſt run thro? all theſe Claſſes, and be well acquainted with each of them; and, ſince 
every one cannot lay a juſt Claim to ſuch an extenſive Degree of Perfection, hence it happens with them, char 
the Generality of Phyſicians confine themſelves to one or, at maſt, two of theſe Claſſes, that, negleRing the / 
others, they may excel in thoſe they particularly profeſs. . To the firſt Claſs belong thoſe who underſtand the 
Diſeaſes of Children; to the ſecond, thoſe who know how to cure the Wounds made by venomous Animals; 
8 & | | do 
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ater Over the Diſorders from the Wounds made mals; th of pr 
Den: and a fiery Wind the Impotent; 9 he EN Attacks 


„ nope Rp of the Eyes and Head, 6 d kind of 


They e Er n, tes; © 3g Bet 2 I 1 
| called 1/54umn, that oe Fang in the Body ; the ſecond is called Biztwn, chat is, a Vertigo or Fool | 
iſhneſs; the dad demominared Tebys chat is, Impurities of the Humoum: And theſe Diſcaſes, happeni | 
from, various Cauſes, are prevalent accord to the particular Sete and Condition of che Patieht, 
excite, or ſuppreſs others... They enumerate their primitive Diſorders, and thoſe N them; from one 
the primitive Kind they ſometimes make three hundred and more. to ariſe. iſcaſes of 1245 = 
according to them, ſeven hundred and ninety-two in Number; and all the Diſeaſes both of Body and” Mind, 
taken together, amount to two thouſand. hundred and -ſeven, In order to diſcover the true Natutes 
of Diſeaſes, Nie not only care fully obſerve the Pulſe, but diligen conſider the Excrements, and eff 

Urine. When they zan 6 ind our whether any Patient will die or live, they put ſome of his Urine in a Veſſel 
then they immerſe'a Strawin Sure Oil and faffer the Oil to d off the Straw. into the Urine © If the d. 
i he Parien des bar if it Boats On the Surfice: they confidently affirm, that the Patient will 


men ſtics they pay a o FN fician, when goin to 
oy ks Patient, regards Auguries, confiders Birds, yl every oc Mage - 
that calls him, dine, and the particular Poſture in which he was found he Perſon de ket kit. 


They give very accurate Directions Wi nnd WE Choke of e the Places where they are 
on 2 gathering, and the Method of keeping them; as alſo how each of them ou » ; 
reſeryed 2 Preparation. They alſo lay don Directions with regard to ſuch Subſtances 48 4 
2 determine how long remain good and wholſome, and ſpecify the Veſſels moſt for pe- 
ane them. They preſcribe a accurate Regimen for their Patients, determine how muc ſhould 
u e ee Ins . ſhould cleanſe their Teeth, or waſh their Mouth; 


in what manner they ought N te; pr oB pegs » Fo to ſup. | 
They cutter Ohne, which, aſſert, was i four Books by the God Tjchiewen; * 
They treat of M Sulphur, Antimony, and other Minerals; of Salts, Vitriol, Alum ; of Corals; 
Gems, and Metals ; of the Inſtruments uſed in Chyrmiſtry, and the Method of performing its various Proceſſes: 
They have ſeveral co Medicines, and prepare univerſal Pills; bur they exhibit every Medicine in a Vehi- * 
cle appropnated to its Nature and Deſign. For particular Diſcaſes they alſo itjoin a particular Regimen; ' Moſt 
| F Scarifications yery rarely, and that in a very unſkilful 
e ee and Be ch of hem eee . 
S and other Branches of our Practice. | 
reparations of their Medidnes, which is their Chymiſtry, they almoſt conſtahtly uſe the of 
Une ef CAM This, no doubt, is owing to the high Opinion they entertain of the of te Animal 
They alſo, uſe dry Cow-dung inſtead of Coals, With chen there is 50 Diſtin®tion bern 
thecaries, but the ſame Man who prepares, alſo preſcribes the Medicines. The ficians m 5 be 
inroll'd in the Books of the Bramines; and every one muſt, as in Egypt, remain in his ſtated Condition, and exer- 
de Boch of he . eh 1 It is obvious, that theſe Faſtern Nations, in many 
things, with regard to Phyſic, agree not only with each but alſo. with the Medicine of the I 0 
tians. It were to be wiſhed, that Wagadaſe yr, fg © Book, were.tranflated into Larin, and ; 
N it is not to be doubted, but, from it, we might 1 = articulars relating to the ales 
from the Eaſtem Nations: Perhaps alſo it 5 ho to little from the Books of Hermes, 
which the Feyptians looked upon as their Standard of Praftce eyes | 
| Tho", we are obliged to take our Accounts of the State of Medicine 2 de Chineſe and Malabarians from 
Vets V of a very old Date, ſince it is in 


modem Authors, yet we may reaſonably believe, that | 
a manner interwoven with their Religion. We have alſo chat Medicine retained its antient 
Form in theſe Nations, dl the ee began to onde wh ly 
are univerſally known to be rigorouſly attached to their antient Forts and Cuſtoms. | 
e of the Medicine of remote Nations, without obſerving, that, of all the Fecple of 
whom hes w Ps formation, the Americans appear to have afted the nioſt prudently, and, with 


wn have beak. the witeſt People of whom we have any aothentle Auge becauſe it is indif- 
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Antonia & Solis, tos of Montezuma, Emperor of Mexico, ſays, That he took a Care to tranſ- 
pline ies his Care ll choice Simples that benign Climate produced, 2 of the Phyſi- | 
cians was to attain to the Knowledge of their Names and Properties. They had Herbs for all kinds of Pains and | 
Dd i Gel ion, of thoſe Herbs conſiſted all their Remedies, 1 
effected fi 8 lhng bc g Experience, found ou their Virtues, and which, without diſtinguiſh- 
ing the Cauſe of the Diſtemper, they apple , to the Patient's great Benefit and Reef. | 
diſtributed to all, w ho had Occaſion for them, ſuch of his Simples as were pi me 

x of Vanicy he had uſed to if the Patient had received any Benefit 
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ccalioned, the Fever, they proceeded f e to 5 che 1 pen and heal the Wound, wich 
occaſioned the Fever proceeded by grees 4 he A Ac e 


ſo. much Skill and good Fortune, that in à little time 0 his * 

Let the rational Phyſician laugh at Empirics ; it is certain, however, "that the firſt K age of Phyfic was 
fram Experience 3 . in a Country en ch Natural Philofophy; which f s out, Caiiſey by 
Effects, it was no ſmall Matter to find ſo great a Progreſs made in the Knowledge of 1 


r 
Theory cannot aſſume, with any Appearance of Realon, the Power of chſtoverinę des of Simple: in 
curing Diſtempers, tho”, by inveſtigating the Cauſes of Diſeaſes, it may adapt known Remedies with greater Pro- 
* An e Succels,. to particular Caſes pore always, that the Theoty has its Foundation more in 
Mud, chan in the Imaginations of the Whimſical and Tfifing. e 5 
In conſequence, therefore, of neglecting all manner of Theory, und cultivating Experience, the "Americans 
have becn able to diſcover to the Europeans.the moſt effectual Remedies yet known, as the Peruvian Bark, Ipe- 
cacuanha, and a Mulütude of others, for which we are indebted to the Experience of the illiterate Inhabitants of 
the new World ; whilſt all the boaſted Learning of the Europeans hath been ſo little productive of Improvements * 
in Pkyſic, that, with reſpe& to our own Plants, we know very little more of cheir Virtues, than what we have 
learned from Dioſcorides, and ſome other of the Antients: And as to Diftempers, thofe which were eſteemed 


incurable two thouſand Years ago, would have remain'd ſo to this Day, if the Experience of the Virtues of the 


later 


Peruvian Bark, Mercury, and Antimoby, had not furniſhed us with the Means of tel eving Patients labouring 
under ſome few. NE ITO C ey TT 
I I ſhall now proceed to the ra of Hippocrates, in Which we have more certain, as Well us uſefal, Accounts of 
Phyſic; after having taken Notice of four celebrated Perſons, who were either i cd Myr or Pre- 
20 that great Phyſician, a very few Tears; I mean ſccus, Herodicus, Democritus, and A 
I rccus, then, if we may believe the Teſtimonies of ſome antient Authors, was a Phyffcian WhO ved * ſor 
time before Herodicus of Selymbria, and who was highly attached to Athletic Exerciſes: But he differ d very con- 
ſiderably from ſome others of the ſame Claſs, becauſe he practiſed Temperance and Sobriety to ſuch ati exalted 
Degree, as, on that Account, to become a Proverb. He is alſo ſaid to have remained all his Life unmärri 
leſt he ſhould diſſipate and impair his Strength by conjugal Embraces. With the ſame View he © adviſed other 
Wreſtlers. to abſtain from Venery, during the Time they were preparing themfelves for entering the Lifts': But 
it cannot be faid, that all Athletics have follow'd his Example in this Particular, ſince we read of ſome who have 
been invigorated by a moderate Uſe of Venery. yy EFFECT 
+ Herodicus, or Prodicus, of Selymbria; was born ſome titvie before Hippherates, and flouriſhed at the ſame time 
that Phyſician did; tho* Pliny informs us, that he was one of the Diſciples of Hippocrates, Plato triakes him 
the Inventor of the Gymnaſtic Medicine, or that which, by various Kinds of Exerciſes, ptocures and preſerves 
a good Habit, and removes Diſcaſes after they are formed. The ſame Author informs us, that being a School- 
maſter of an infirm Conſtitution, and labouring under an incurable Diſraſe, he firſt made a Trial upon himſelf, 
how. much Exerciſe contributed to ſtop the Progreſs of Diſeaſes; and that he afterwards proceeded to cultiyate 
the Whole of the Gymnaſtic Art, and teach what particular Exerciſes were calculated to prevent particular Piſ- 
eaſes ; and, in this Branch of Medicine, he is, by ſome, aſſerted to have been Preceptor ro Hippocrates himſelf. 
The very Mention of Herodicys renders it „ that we ſhould take a brief View of the Antiquity of the 
Gymnaſtic or Athletic Art, ſince the Gymnaſtic Medicine drew its Origin from it. 3 1 
The Gymnaſtic Exerciſes, then, ſo much celebrated in antient Greece, are much older than the Gymnaſtic 
Medicine introduced by Herodicus, or any other Author whatever 3 for they were, at leaſt, practiſed at the Begin- 
ning of the Olympiads, an entire hundred of which, or four hundred ears, had certainly elapſed” before the 
Days of Hippocrates. | . ON e eee 1 
Among the other Grecian Heroes, Hercules is celebrated as the prineipal Author of thefe Exerciſes: But after 
him, the Practice being dropp'd, Ipbitus, by public Conſent, revived them, ſeven hundred and ſeventytſix Years 
. before Chriſt. The Ohmpic Exerciſes were famous over all Greece. The Pythic were ſomewhat "lefs ſolemn 
and pompous than theſe. The Nemean alſo, and the [Fhmian Games, tho“ not ſo famed as the former, were 


vet celebrated every third Year. Theſe Games were called isesi 2y07##, or Exerciſes cotfecrated to the Honour of 


the Gods. The Victors, in theſe Games, gained nothing by the Conqueſt, except the Glory of having over- 
come, and a certain Crown, which was beſtowed upon them as a Badge of Hour. 

Beſides theſe, there were other Games inſtituted in private Cities, in which the Victors were rewarded with 
ſomething more than bare Glory. All theſe Circumſtances prevailed on the principal Inhabitants of Greece to 
conſider the Improvement of their bodily Strength, and their Breath, as a Thing of Importance enough to 
deſerve their ſerious Attention; and hence the Method of increaling both, by proper Exereiſes and Regimen, 
was erected. into a Science. Lime and Experience made it eyidently appear, that theſe had a great Influence on 
Health ; it was therefore obvious enough, that the adopting this Science into Medicine would be attended with 
many Advantages. | | s ED | | 

gimius is ſaid to have lived before Hippocrates, and to have been the firſt who wrote upon the Pulſe. See 
the Article of his Name. | | „ ee Ot, Te 
Democritus is ſaid to have been a great Traveller, and to have been much delighted in making Experiments; 
but the Accounts of him in general are involved in no ſmall Obſcurity, and his genuine Works are long ag 
n The Hiſtorians who lived near his own Times have given us a few ſhort Hints concemipg him; Me 
uthors have, from ſpurious Works, collected many Circumſtances relating to him, which have à direct 
Tendency to PRE and confound his Hiſtory, Notwithſtanding this Misfortune, we 'ſhall'endeavout, in our 
Accounts of this Philoſopher, to diſtinguiſh betwixt Probability and Fiction. ; 8 
That Democrilus, then, was an Abderite, and conſequently a Thracian; that he was deſcended of a confiderable 
Family, and was Maſter of a pretty ample Fortune, are Facts proved by a great many Circumſtances; for when 
Aerxes was paſſing into Eurepe with a Deſign to ſubdue Greece, the Father of Democritus is ſaid to have entet- 


tained that King, and to have received from him Magi and Chaldeans, with an Intention to educate his Son. After 
this Democritus ſtudied under Leucippus, the celebrated Maſter of the Eleatic School. He is alſo ſaid to have 

entertained a high Notion of the Pythagoreans, and to have improved hitnſelf by them. Prompted by an infa- 
_ tiable Thirſt after Knowledge, he travel'd thro' Egypt, Perfia, Arabia, and Ethiopia, till he became old; con- 
verſed, with the Gymnqſophiſts and Babylonians, and 8 Patrimony of an hundred Talents. On his Return 


home he led a ſolitary Life in a Country Garden given bim by his Brother, where he tried Experiments, collected 


- his former Obſeryations, and wrote his Books. As he abhorr'd the Manners and Cuſtoris of his Countrymen, 


eee ee they reared in kae Fangen he Bia e Belen Upon. e 
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t when ocrates.came, he found loy ed. in, diſſecting various Ain in order. to diſcover this Nx 
gar of” 7 4 Hippacrates ' is. id 9 en chafthied"* Wit the Min,” and to have . thigh * 
by his n But thele'Ci ates 115 not Sm atteſted! 't deſerve our A 
Petronius informs us, that, he e ech a Ys, ſpent his” entire Life in making E 

1 theſe Tapes 575 fer fr Princi * 17 T or with 'a View to 


riments. 
yeſtigate the toperties 0 Heines, Is perhaps haps 1 9 Any U ve may believe Toners 
this 3 1 the Art. of ſoftening Ivo! F bonverting wal Stones into Goa by” boilin Ca 
them. 
8 ſome are of 0 that emocritus Was a el Avatomift, tz and ann 
at he on Subjects 0 Tok 1275 Kinds. His Book. intituled ted Tis Xi 6. N , treated of the 
thathe me Hey will have ® ij 79 Fs Te iloſophers- one. Some chymical ie Mine pts, by ſome highly ex- 
tolled, alſo bear his * Na je 1 udicious confeſs, that theſt are the Crimpolitions of ſome later 
Greek. This ſeems to be gþ 18 nag rom the FragracAts 'ﬆ that Work, which are preferved, ”” © 
To Authors of this K The Wok been owihg,, that 'forne Moderns have confidently affirmed, that 
Democritus ad the ater, oy t PA ws Ek, by ſome called e, by the Aſfiſtunce of 
which he could, ke Bo able Gal, and. "the 12 oſopheks None. Schulziut conjectores very prettily, that this 
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 , Democritus ems to have. been the 1 865 1 or. «x prover and Nluſtrator, of the Corpiſelaia 


Philoſop hy , Which. 1 in the. School of 2 n was ble ee ro Phyic by ſeveral, and and particu- 
larly chöle wn the Micthddie ect, and in our, own Day 8 * the Carteſlant. 

Democriius is ſaid to have Tyeld long, and 4 'oy 4 Aden Lo of Strength he erved Death to » be near, 
ke for the lake of his Silter egen h 9 Life 'for thide 5 Days. With what ant: he effected this, is 
not univerſally agreed upon, ſince N dme atfitm, chat it was by the Smell of hot Bread, and others by chat of 
Honey. 1 Story is true, "Democritus tad an uncommon Complaiſance for his Siſter ; becaufe the Motive 
of 2 Wk, him to lie 2 few! Days, Was only that ſhe ſhould not be in Mourning, and, in conſequence of 
that, loſe the Diverſion, of a certain Feltival which" was approaching. | 

We now proceed to more, authentic Accounts, and more important DoQrines; relating to Ph yfic, than 
which Hiſtory has hitherto furni iſhed us with, I mean thoſe which we learn from the celebrated bs 
have given bis Deſcent with Tome other Patticulars relative to the Poſterity of #/culapints, under the Article 
ASCLEPLAD Ag and a Sketch of his Life onder that of his Name. I Thall gow proceed to His Doctrine, after 

ving obſerved, that he Was born, according. to the beſt Accounts, in Me $0 Olympiad, about 460 Years 

fore Chr 

In the following Detail. of his Ptiloſopb and Phyſiology, 1 muſt aktiowledge my Obligations 'to Mr. 
br Clerc, who has with great Judgment and Accuracy 5 ted them from his Works, and given them be 
complete, that very little can be added to What he has Aid. 

If Galer's Judgment may be taken, Hippocrates was no Wn Giſiriguiſed among the Philoſophers than Phy 
Ligos. He aſſures us beſides, that Plato Posen all the RE potions of Hippocrates ; that" the Srv ef 2, of 4 
otle are nothing but Commentaries on the Philoſophy of Hippotrates ; and chat Ariſtotle was no more than an 
Interpreter of Hippocrates and Plato; that from them he borrow'd his Doctrine of the four firſt Qualities, bor, 
cold, diy, and moiſt. Hippocrates indeed ſeems, in ſome Places, to advance the Notion of theſe "Qualities, 
Ae he admit of four Elements, Air, Water, Fire, and Earth, at leaſt he o poſes, in His Book of BE Na- 
ture of Man, thoſe who acknowledge only one. But in his firſt Book of Diet he eſtabliſhes another 8 
where he mentions only two. Principles, ire and Water, one of which gives Motion to all Things, and the 
other nouriſhes them, and . chem with Matter for Accretion. Theſe Contradictions, and ſome others, 
ceed from confounding the Works of Hippocrates with ſeveral other Pieces which did not Deng to him; The 
Book laſt cited is one of thoſe which in catly Ages paſſed: for ſuppoſititious. 

What we are more certain of, and what is of TN er Importance, as it nearly relates to ieee, f is, that 
"Hippocrates, in almoſt all his Works, ſhews that he acknowledged one general Principle, which, Lib. de Alimento, 
he calls Nature, which is above all others,” and to which he, attributes a great Power. „Nature, ſays he, is ſuf- 
« ficient in Animals for all things, or is to them inſtead of all things, It knows of itſelf whatever is neceſſary 
for them, without being taught, or being under a Neceſſi oy to learn of any one.“ and upon this Footing, 
as if Nature were indued with a Principle of Knowledge, he gives it the Title of jut. He aſcribes to it a 
Power, (Surah or Powers, which are in the Nature of Handmaids. * There is, ſays he, one Power alone, and there 

are more than one “.“ It is by theſe Powers that every thing is adminiſtred in the Bodies of Animals, theſe 
Ce diſtribute the Blood, Spirits, and Heat, into all Parts; by which means they receive Life, and Senſation. as 
He ſays, in another Place, * It is the Power which nouriſhes all things, and makes them grow.“ 

The Manner in which Nature acts, or its moſt ſenſible 3 by the de 5 che Powers, 2 
ſiſts, according to him, y in attracting what is good or convertent for every Species, and in retaining, 
Ban or altering it, 9 15 rejecting what is ſupe rfluous or hurtful, after ſeparating” it from what is 'iſeful, 

theſe TE almoſt the whole Phy bology of Hippocrates is founded, or upon à natural Inclination 
which every thing has to unte itſelf wich whatever has a proper Relation to it, and to avoid every thing which 
is contrary ; ſuppoſing alſo an Ae between the different op oa of the” Body, from whence they mutvally 
1 one 1 i in thoſe Evils which they ſuffer, and partake in every good Thing which 4 5 
my Particular, according to the great eſtabliſhed Maxim,” that all Parts of the Body concur, conſent,” and 

* ire together, according to the Animal . | 
Thus we ſee what Hippocrates meant by the Term He * He gives no other Deſcription 8 
FB Lat a eee eee ſpeaks 


Galan, in his Commentary om the ſixteenth Aphoriſm of the ſecbnd Book, thus-explains this Sentence. 
9 ſays be, every-where takes Cane; to preſerve this mighty Power, or Virtue, which has the Direction of Adder hath: 
<< therefore he calls it Power in the Singular, or Pewers in the Plural Number, it matters not.  Tbus,; in his Book de. Ali- 
„ mento, he ſays, '** There is . * * n E * which, com- 
8 ** Wen. — F ae 


4 
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es firſt, that the P n hich is within him, | 
| or evil Events which befal him, his Bi proceed from things elevated above 
us, '{ 447+4wge) or celeſtial Kay : By theſe we 5 9 which, according to this Author 
mighty Influence upon human but he explains himſelf by attributing all that has been juſt-now 
mentioned, to that immortal Heat before ſpoken of, which, as we+ ſaid, is the thing which in other 
Places he calls Nature. . K wg | IT =>” 
The greateſt Part, ſays he, of the Heat juſt now deſcribed having prevailed at the Time when all Things 
were in Confuſion, it formed what the Antients called Zzher. An Part of this Heat, reſiding in the loweſt 
Place, which we call Earth, there became indued with the Qualities of Cold and Dryneſs, and a great Diſpoſi- 
tion to Motion, A third Part of this Heat, r * gms the middle Space between the ther anal the 
Fiarth, conſtituted what we call the Ar, which is alſo a little hot. „the fourth Part, which is next to 
the Earth, and the thickeſt and moſt humid, formed what is called the Vater. All theſe things having been 
blended together by a circular Motion in the time of the Confuſion before ſpoken” of, that Portion of Heat 
which reſided in the Earth, being diſperſed into different Quarters, and divided into various Parcels, more of 
it in one Place than another, the Earth by that means became dried, and aſſumed the Form of Membranes, or 
Coats; and the Subſtance incloſed within them being heated, as it wete, by a kind of PutrefaQtion, the fatteſt 
and leaſt humid, being ſoon burnt, took the Form of Boxes. The viſcous, and in ſome meaſure cold Matter, 
which was incapable of burning, produced Nerves, or rather Tendons and Ligaments, which” are hard and ſo- 
lid. As to the Veins, they were made of the coldeſt, and of the moſt viſcous Parts of the Matter in Conjun- 
ction; for the viſcous Part, being torrefied or dryed by the Heat, produced the Membranes or Pellicles of which 
they are compoſed ; and the Part which had nothing of a fat or viſcous Matter in it, being diſſolved, formed 
the liquid or humid Subſtance which they contain, The Bladder, with its Contents, was formed much after 7 
the ſame manner as all the other Cavities. . | 8 
In thoſe Parts, continues Hippocrates, where the viſcous Matter iled over the Fat, Membranes were 
formed; but where the Fat was predominant, Bones were produced. The Brain being the Source or proper Seat 
of a cold and viſcid Matter, which the Heat could neither diſſolve nor burn, firſt there were formed Mem- 
branes on its Superficies, and afterwards Bones, by means of a. ſmall Portion of Fat, which the Heat had tot- 
refied. The Spinal Marrow was made after the fame manner, being cold and viſcous like the Brain, and con- 
7 very different from the Marrow of the As. ITY, being ſimply Fat, is not incloſed in a Membrane. 
The Heart, having much of a viſcous Subſtance, e a hard and Vilid Piece of Fleſh, inveſted with a 
Membrane, and hollow; the Lungs, which are near the Heart, were produced after the ſame manner. The 


Heart, havin 17 Heat warmed the moſt viſcous Part of the Humidſty, ſoon dried it, and reduced it to a 

* kindof F wa. of Perforations or Pipes, with many ſmall Veins. | The Liver was formed of a large Por- 

' tion of hot and humid Matter, which contained nothing fat or viſcous in it; ſo that the Cold prevailing over 
che Heat, the Humidity became coagulated, or. inſpiſſated. | 

= Hippocrates reaſons on the ſame Footing concerning the Production of ſome other Parts; but the Account be- 


fore us is ſufficient to give us an Idea of his Manner of philoſophiſing on that Head, and will furniſh us with 
q this Reflection, that there ſeems to be no great Difference between this Syſtem of Hippocrates] and that of 
5 | Heraclitus ,, that Heat, by means of which Hippocrates ſuppoſes all things were produced or/ formed, being 
. much the ſame thing as the Fire, which, according to Heraclitus, was the Element or Principle of all Bodies. 
Fi Several Paſſages might be taken out of the firſt Book of Diet to confirm what has been faid ; what follows is 
| R—_ | reſs to the Purpoſe. © In ſhort, ſays Hippocrates, the Fire has diſpoſed every thing within the Body in 
C «4. Irnitation of the Univerſe.” ig : | | 
This may ſuffice to give an Idea of his general Philoſophical Notions, © f 
We have a brief Account of the Anatomy of Hippocrates under the Article Ax A TOMIA, and, as he was 
very defective in this Part of Knowledge, have perhaps ſaid as much as the Subject deſerved. But when we 
come to conſider his Character as a Phyſician, 1 demands our higheſt Attention, calls for our greateſt Re- 
gard, and deſerves to have his Phyſiology inquired into with the ſtricteſt Ac „and utmoſt Impartiality. 
Hippocrates, then, makes the human Body to conſiſt of three conftituent Principles, the Solids, the Fluids, and 
the Spirits. Theſe three he elſewhere explains, by calling them the containing, and the contained Parts, and 
thoſe which excite Motion (i9-4vr«). By that which contains, muſt undoubtedly be underſtood the ſolid Parts, 
ſuch as the Bones, Nerves, Tendons, Ligaments, Cartilages, Membranes, and Fibres, By that which is con- 
tained, Hippocrates principally underſtood four Sorts of Humours, Blood, Phlegm, yellow Bile, and Melan- 
choly, or black Bile, By thoſe which excite Motion, he meant what he otherwiſe expreſſes by the Word Spirit, 
which, according to him, is a Subſtance partaking of the Nature of the Air, from which it derives its Origin, 
7 and Wi ret . 15 the Body. | | 
i to the Humours, Hippocrates is of Opinion, that the Blood is naturally hot, fluid, of a red Colour, 
and ſweet to the Taſte ; that the Phlegm is 44. 2 white, viſcid, and Cans nat the yellow 
Bile is dry, glutinous and bitter, and extracted from the moſt pinguious Parts of the Blood and Aliments; and 
that N Ret black, cold and dry, very glutinous, flatulent, and inclined to ferment. ; 
be human Body, according to him, is compoſed of theſe four Subſtances; and it is by them chat we 
eicher enjoy Health, or are afflicted with Diſ The State of Health is good ſo long as theſe Humours 
remain in their natural Conditions, with reſpe& to their Quantities, their Qualities, and due Mixtures. The 
State of Health, on the contrary, is bad when any of theſe is either in a ſmaller or in a larger tity than 
it ought to be, when it is kept ſeparate 
are not poſſeſſed of the 
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Health. He mgzned, that the” yellow. Bile preferv*d the Body in its natural State, hindered the numerous 
ſmall Ducts, and ; Veſſ:ls, from. being obſtratted, and Kept the Inteſtines, allotted for the Diſcharge of 


oy 
- 


the Feeces, open: f ; * 

of the Ahments. The black Bile was, according to him, the Lees of the other Humours, which ſerv 

ſort of "Baſis - to them. The Phlegm, in his Opinion, ſerv'd to lubricate and” facilitate the Motions of the 
Nerves, the Membranes; the Cartilages, the Joints, the Tongue, and other Parts of the Body. 


Beſides the four Qualities of Fluidity, Dryneſs, Heat, and Cold, by Hippocrates afcrib'd to the Humours, ie | 


appears, from ſeveral Paſſages, that he believ d them poſſeſſed of a great Number of others, which, in a natural 

te, were uſeful, and only became preſucicial, when they ac a preternatural Energy, degenerated from 
what they ſhould be, or ſeparated themſelves from the reſt. The Antients,“ ſays he, in his Book De Priſca 
Meticina, did not believe that Dryneſs, Cold; Humidity, or any other Quality of a like Nature, could produce 
« any Diſorder in the Conſtitution z but they were of Opinion, that an Exceſs of either of theſe, which 
could not be ſurmounted by Nature, was the Source of the ſeveral Diſtempers with which Mankind were 


« afflicted ; and their Endeavours were bent upon correcting or removing this Exceſs. Now, as among ſweet 


« Subſtances the Tweereſt are the ſtrongeſt, ſo —.— thoſe which are bitter or acid, ſuch as are moſt ſo, are 
< moſt powerful. In a Word, among all Subſtances of every Kind, that which is moſt exalted in its ities, 
<c 55 the ſtrongeſt and moſt-eMicacious. Subſtances of this Kind lodg'd in the human Body, were, according to 


the Antients, the Sources of Pain and Diſeaſs. There really are in our Bodies bitter, ſaline, ſweet, four; 


« ſharp, inſipid, and a great many other Subſtances which aſſume different Qualities, according to their Quan- 
« tities or Strengths, Theſe different Qualities are not perceptible, nor productive of Injury, fo long as the 
« Hymours are duly mixed and blended together. But when the Humours are ſeparated from each other, and 
remain ſo, then their Qualities become at once ſenſible and prejudicial.” 


From this Paſſage we may perceive, that 7ippocyates did not 1magine that theſe Subſtances ated by what the 


Philoſophers call Primary Qualities, eſpecially ſince a little after he tells us, © That Heat is not attchded with 
« great Force, but ſour and infipid Subſtances are, whether internally exhibired, or externally apply'd ; whether 
«with reſpect to Meat or Drink, or external Applications, of whatever Kind.” And he concludes, that among 
all che Qualitics of Bodies, none are leſs powerful than Heat and Cold. | 
What we have ſaid of the Humours ſeparating from each other, has ſome Analogy with what Hippocrates 
frequently obſerves with reſpect to the Humours being put into a Commotion. He ſometimes expreſſes this Com- 
motion by the Word 49, which implies an Impetuoſity reſembling the peculiar Motions of certain A | 
when violently ſtimulated by Nature to the Propagation of their Kind. | 


- 


In ſome other Paſſages Hippocrates ſeems to aſcribe the Origin of Diſeaſes only to the Bile; and the Phlegm : 


And Diſorders are, according to him, produc'd when theſe two Humours mix themſelves with the Blood, when 


they are faulty either with regard to Quantity or Quality, or happen to be lodg'd in Places where they ought not 
naturally to be. But as he elſewhere ſpeaks of two Sorts of Bile ; theſe, with the Phlegm, make three Humours, 
which, when added to the Blood, make four in all. | 

In other Paſſages he makes mention of a fifth Humour, which is Water; and of which he affirms the Spleen 
to be the Source, as the Liver and Brain are of the Blood, the Bile, and the Phlegm. Some Commentators are 
of Opinion, that this Water is the fame thing with Melancholy, and that 1 uſes them as convertible 
Terms: However, their Sentiment does not appear to be eaſily reconcilable with the Idea he form'd of Melan- 
choly, which he conſider'd as the Lees of the other Humours, and conſequently little andlogous to Water. 
Nor do they give a more ſatisfactory Account of the thing, who maintain, that there are two Kinds of Melan- 
choly, one of which is that already deſcribed, and the other that which ought to be rather call'd black Bile, 
which is nothing but the yellow Bile ſuppoſed to be blacken'd, and render'd exceſſively hot; for ſuch a Subſtance 
has nothing in common with Water, But what ſeems toſupport and give Credit to this Sentiment is, that, in the 


ſame Paſſage, this Water is affirm'd to be the moſt weighty Humour in the human Body, Beſides, we may 


with Reaſon affert, that this is a different Syſtem from that of Hippocrates, fince the Books De Morbis, where 
this Water s mentioned, were by the Antients afcrib'd to Polybus, Son-in-Law to Hippocrates, 

This Water may alſo be analogous to what Hippocrates elſewhere calls Ichor, by which is commonly under- 
ſtood every clear and aqueous Humour in the human Body, whether in a ſound or a valetudinary State, But 
Hippocrates ſeems rather to reſtrain the Name Jchor to the clear and limpid Parts of ſuch Humours as are in a 
preternatural State, and corrupted'; for he gives the Name of Ichor to that Species of Sanies which flows from 
— — Ulcers, and which is clearer than good Pus ought to be. In ſome Fulſages he alſo makes mention of 
acrid, bilious, and burning Ichors. n i 519 
Me find, alfo, another Syſtem, with reſpect to the Cauſes of Diſeaſes, in that Book intituled Nee? pvoGr, which, 
though dignified with the ſacred Name of Hippocrates, is yet by many thought to be none of his. The Author 
of this: Work ſometimes uſes. the Word gvoa/, and ſometimes 7115/4, with this Difference, that one of theſe 
Words imports the Air or Wind ſhut up within the Body, whereas the other is reftrain'd to the external Atmo- 
ſphere, from which he nevertheleſs pretends that the Air within the Body is ſupply'd by means of 3 
and the Air contained in the Aliments deriv d. From this Book it appears, that he looks upon the Ait or Wind 
to be the true Cauſe of Health or Sickneſs, rather than the Humours, which in this Caſe he takes to be no more 
than concurring Cauſes, inaſmuch as the Air. mixes with them. But this laſt Sentiment may be reconciled with 
that already mentioned, and aſcrib*d to Hippocrates, with reſpe& to the Effects of the Humours, by ſaying, that 
all they are obſery*dto-do with regard to Health and Diſeaſes, ſuppoſe a previous Impulſe of the Air, as a kind 
of Primum Mobile; and that for this Reaſon Hippocrates calls it what excites Motion. 

According to Hippocrates, there are as many external Cauſes of Health and Sickneſs, as there are Objects 

without the Body capable of acting upon it. Health and Sickneſs are like wiſe influenced by Regimen, and all 
the ſeveral Accidents which occur during the whole Courſe of à Man's Life, As it is ſo, we muſt readily per- 

ceive, that Health and Diſeaſes depend in general on the following Cauſes : The Air, what we cat, what we 
drink, = and Watching, Exerciſe and Reſt, Retention and Excretion, and, laſt of all, on the Paſſions of the 
Mind. We may alſo rank among the external Cauſes of Health and Diſeaſes, the Action of extraneous and foreign 
Bodies, which are ſometimes uſeful, but may alſo prove injurious and pre judicial to us. Among this laſt Clafs of 
Cauſes are Poiſons, and venomous Animals, . | 1 e 

Hippocrates found a kind of Analogy and Relation between ſome of the internal and external Cauſes now men- 


tioned; he , for Inſtance, che four Humours with the four Periods of human Life, the four Seaſyns 
of the Year, with thoſe Climates and Countries which are hot, cold, dry, or mojft. He imagined tae 
Infancy or Childhood,” the Spring of the Year, and temperate Climates, mit n. y produce Blood, and 

8 75 | d conſequently 
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He alſo maintained, that it contributed to quicken the Senſes, and promote the Digeſtion | 
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conſequently ſuch Diſerdets as ariſe from too large a Quantity of it, rather than Diſtempers which depend | 
the or Heron _ Youth, the Summer, hot and dry Countries, are, according to hr, prope for —— 
Bile, and all the Diſeaſes produc'd by it. Manhood, the Autumn, and Places where Air is thick and 
unequal, contribute to the Formation of Melancholy, and the Train of gloomy Diſorders ariſing from it. And, 
laſtly, old Age, Winter, cold and moiſt Coũntries, produce Phlegm, and phlegmatic Diſorders. He alſo care- 
fully examin'd what particular Aliments produce Blood, Bile, or any of the reſt of the Humours. He conſiders 
the Effects of Sleeping and Watching, of Exerciſe and Reſt, and the other external Cauſes, with reſpe& to the 
four Humours, and the Advantages reap'd, and the Injuries generally ſuſtain? them. 
Among all theſe Cauſes of Health and Diſeaſes, the moſt extenſive and g according to Hippocrates, are 
the Air, and the Aliments, both which he examines with the utmoſt Accuracy and Attention poſſible ; for he has 
wrote ſeveral Books upon Aliment, and taken particular Pains to diſtinguiſh what is good from what is bad, 
and what is proper. from what is im roper, according to the ſeveral States and Conditions of People, To this 
he was ſo much the more oblig'd, uſe his Method of treating Diſeaſes turn'd almoſt entirety on the Choice 
of Aliment, as well with regard to the Quality as the Quantity, and proper Times of uſing/it. | 
He attributed alſo a great deal to the Air, and what depends upon it. We have already ſeen what he thought 
with regard to the four Seaſons, and the Difference of Climates. He alſo examined the common and extraordi- 
nary Winds, the Irregularities of the Seaſons, the Riſing and Setting of the Stars, the Times influenced by - 
| certain Conſtellations, ſuch as the Dog-ſtar, Arcturus, and Pleiades. He alfo conſider d the Solſtices and * 
Pp '  Equinoxes, becauſe he believ'd that all theſe produc'd great C es in Diſeaſes ; but he does not explain how 
theſe Changes are brought about. a 8 | ba 
| From what has been ſaid we may infer, that Hippocrates look d upon a Knowledge of Aſtronomy, as a neceſ- 
' fary Qualification in a Phyſician; and was convinc'd, that the Stars have ſome Influence on the human Body. 
' This correſponds to What he elſewhere ſays of the heavenly Bodies, which he reckons among the Cauſes of Diſor- 
ders; and agrees with thas celebrated Paſſage, where he aſſerts, That our Life, our Health, our Death, and 
every thing relating to our Being, depend upon things above us. And in all Probability he had ſomething of a 
like Nature in View, when he ſpeaks of a ii 7:, or ſomething divine, as the Cauſe of Diſeaſes. Some of the 
moſt antient Commentators on his Works have imagin'd, that when he ſpoke in this manner, he alludes to what 
has been ſaid on this Subject by the Poets, eſpecially by Homer, wlio attributes certain Diſeaſes which afflict Man- 
kind, to the Wrath and Diſpleaſure of the Gods. But Galen is not of the ſame Opinion with theſe Commenta- 
tors, and juſtly obſerves, © That they who interpret or comment upon an Author, ought not to write every 
te thing which to themſelves 7 75 to be true, or what they think the Author ought to have believ'd, but only 
« what is. ſtrictly agreeable to his Sentiments, even though it ſhould be falſe.” Now Galen maintains, that there 
is none of the Works of Hippocrates, in which the Cauſes of Diſeaſes are aſcrib'd to the Gods. Beſides, he 
roves that Hippocrates was not really of this Opinion, firſt, from his manner of accounting for the 
| | 8883 of a Diſeaſe he deſcribes, and calls it by the ſame Names it uſually went under in his own Days. They 
who were ſeiz d with it, were ſaid to be ftruck, probably from a falſe and groundleſs Netion of the People, that 
Patients labouring under it were ſtruck, as with 4 Thunderbolt, by ſome Divinity: But Hippocrates expreſly 
obſerves, that the Antients did not give this Epithet to thoſe who were ſeiz d with this Diſorder, for any other 
Reaſon, but becauſe after their Deaths their Sides were found livid and bruiſed, as if they had received Blows, 
Secondly, he proves his Opinion, from a Book of Hippocrates, De Morbo Sacro, where that antient Phyſician 
endeavours to root out of the Minds of the Vulgar, the Notion of the Gods being the Authors of Diſcaſes. x 
But-bo return to the Meaning of what Hippocrates called divine in Diſeaſes, the ſame Galen concludes, that 
this Phyſician meant no more by it than the Conſtitution of the Atmoſphere : But this does not determine the 
eſtion, ſince ſuch may be the State of the Air, that we may find ſomething extraordinary in it, and conſe- 
quently ſomething, we may call divine This is the real Sentiment of ſome of the modern Commentators on 
| Hippocrates, who imagine, that the 6:i% 7: of this Author, depended upon certain occult Qualities of the Air, 
which neither reſemble its known and obvious Qualities, nor any other Quality whatever. But this: is not the 
| 5 + Senſe of Galen in that Paſſage, nor of Hippocrates himſelf, who ems to declare againſt this Opinion, when in 
4 his Book De Morbo Sacro, or Epileph) he tells us, that “this Diſorder draws its Origin from the ſame Cauſes 
| « which produce other Diſeaſes, that is, from things ſubject to Changes, ſuch as the Cold, the Sun, and the 
Winds, which undergo perpetual Viciſſitudes. Now, continues he, though theſe things are all the Effects of 
divine Inſtitution and Appointment, yet we have no Reaſon to look upon this Diſeaſe in particular as divine, 
«+ ſince all Diſeaſes ought, to be at once both human and divine.“ | 
It may perhaps be ſaid, that it has been doubted if Hippocrates was Author of this Treatiſe. But if we reflect 
on the conſtant Cuſtom of Hippocrates, in exactly pointing out the Conſtitution of the Seaſons, in or after which 
the Diſeaſes he intends to deſcribe have appeared, we ſhall ſee, that of whatever Diſeaſe he intends to treat, thoſe 
of the peſtilential Kind not excepted, he only makes mention of the common and ordinary Changes of the Air, 
with reſpect tg Heat or Cold, Dryneſs or Humidity. He obſerves, for Inſtance, that a rainy Spring has been 
preceded by a wet Winter, or followed by a ſcorching Summer; that ſuch or ſuch Winds have blow'd, without 
/ laying a angle Word of any other particular or occult Qualities of the Air, which are ſuppoſed to produce extra- 
ordinary Diſeaſes. Ln . 
Tis true there are ſome other Paſſages of his Works ſaid to lay a Foundation for the occult Qualities already 
* mentioned, and which Galen himſelf, as well as the above - named modern Authors, believ'd. Firſt, then, in his 
Book De Alimento, the Words aι,ẽE¶äuèq uh, or occult Cauſe, occur. Galen maintains, that when Hippocrates 
ſpeaks of epidemical Diſeaſes, which, he ſays, proceed from the Air, or what we breathe, bein impregnated. 
with unwholſome Exhalations proper to breed Diſeaſes, he inſinuates, that theſe Exhalations do not act by 
oy Qualities, but by ſome hidden and inexplicable Properties. But I cannot find, that Hippocrates has 
xplained himſelf with regard either to theſe Exhalations, or the Influence of the Stars, and the particular Manner 
| in which they act upon terreſtrial Bodies; though, as we have already obſerv'd, he takes their real Action upon 
| them for granted. Theſe Exhalations ſeem to be the ſame with what in his Book De Hatibus, he calls iacuale, 
| l contagious Impurities, or Infection. I ſhall put an End to what relates to the Cauſes of Diſcaſes, by obſerving, 
| that in the ſame Paſſage wherein Hippocrates endeavours to make epidemical Diſeaſes proceed from the Air, he 
attempts to prove, that they are not produc'd by the Aliments, as other Diſeaſes are. From what has been ſaid 
ve ſee, that, ing to Hippocrates, the Air is the moſt extenſive and general Cauſe of Diſcaſes. a 
The Humour and the Air being, as we have ſeen, the Cauſes of Health and Diſeaſes, the ſolid or containing 
Parts, which make the third Species of Subſtance of which animal Bodies conſiſt, muſt be the Subjects affected, 
ſince they are obſerv'Þ to be ſaund or indiſpoſed, according to the good or bad Diſpoſitions produc'd in them by 
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„When, “ ſays he, in his Book De Natura Hominis, „ an one of the Humburs is ſepartited — teſt, 
t Hows in 


Gbjects. This Conſequence may be drawn from the following, and ſome other Paſſages of 


1 


* 


« neceſſarily follows, that the Part whence, it came muſt be diſorder' d, and that the Part to which i 
<«« large a Quantity, muſt endure Pain and Torment.“ In another Paſſage of the ſame Book he inforrris bs; that 
»» 


| . 2 
As for the Differences of Diſeaſes, we find nothing full hap hoe hes in l . Moweve: we may 
„and the different Parts y which are 


* mento. © The Differences, ſays he, of Diſcaſes depend upon the following things, iments, the Air, Heat, 
. e Fat, the Veins, the Arte- 
Muſcles, the Membranes, the Bones, the Brain, the Spi arrow, the Mouth, the 


<« the Blood, the * the Bile, and all the Humours ; as alſo on the Fleſh, 
Bo 8 the Eſophagus, the Stomach, the Inteſtines, the Diaphragm, the Belly, the Liver, the 
«© Tongue, the t, the. OP e Sto „ Tac int es, i the wer 

* Spleen, the Kidneys, the Bladder, the Matrix, amt the Skin,” F 2 l g 
Among theſe Diſeaſes, Hippocrates. look'd pon ſome as mortal, and upon others as only dangerous; whilſt 
others were very eaſily cur d, according to the Cauſe which produc'd them, the Part affected, or the Conftitution 
of the Patient. 1 Lene . | . 

He alſo makes another general, Difference of Diſeaſes with regard to the Time of their ordinary Duration, 
when he diſtinguiſhes them into acute, or ſhort andyiolent, and ſuch as are chronical, or of long Duration; and 
all this with reſpect to the ſeveral Cauſes already mentioned, fince, according to him, acute Diſorders are pro- 
duc'd by the Bile, and the Blood; and that in the Flower of Youth, in the Spring, and in the Summer. Thoſe 
of a chronical Nature are, on the contrary, produc'd by Phlegm, and black Bile, and that in old Age, and duri 
the Winter. Of the former Claſs of theſe Diſorders ſome are more and ſome leſs acute: This holds alſo true of 
thoſe which are chronical, and of a longer Duration. | x , ; 

Hippocrates alſo e Diſeaſes with regard to the Places in which they rag'd, either generally, or at 
particular Seaſons, Thoſe which were familiar and common to certain Places, he called endemic ; ſuch as 
rag'd ſometimes in one Place, and ſometimes in another, and with which many were equally ſeiz d, during a 
certain Space of Time, he call'd epidemic Diſorders, ſuch as the Plague, the moſt terrible not only of this, but of 


all other Claſſes of Diſeaſes. He conſtituted a third Genus of Diſeaſes 5 to the preceding, and diſtinguiſhed 
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them by the Name 4, or diſperſed Diſeaſes, including under that Name all the Diſeaſes of different Cha- 
racters which attack different Perſons indifferently at any Seaſon; in a Word, all the common and ordinary 
Diſeaſes, ſome of which are of one Kind, and ſome of another. 
He alſo made a Diſtinction between thoſe Diſeaſes which are hereditary, and brought into the World with us; 
and thoſe which are afterwards produc'd by any Accident whatever. LE. | 
Laſtly, he look'd upon ſome Diſeaſes as of a mild and benign, and others of an obſtinate and malignant, Na- 
ture, The former Claſs of theſe Diſorders was eaſily and moſt frequently cur d, but the latter created a 


IY = * . _ 
deal of Trouble to the Phyſician, and often baffled his Skill, and put an End to the Patient's Life, in ſpite of all 


his Medicines. 5 | 
. Hippocrates extended his Views ſtill farther, and confider'd the Changes which happen in Diſeaſes wit rd to 
four different Periods, that is, the 4g » or Beginning, the «7i/:o7 or Augmentation, the 4x3 or Height, 


. and the xn or Decline of the Diſcaſe. But the Word Decline is only - rg to ſuch Diſorders as termi- 
© 


nate happily ; for in others Death enſues inſtead of the Decline, The third Period, or Height of the Diſeaſe, is, 


then, ſucceeded by the moſt conſiderable Change; for it decides with reſpect to the Life or Death of the Patient. 


This is generally, or at leaſt more frequently, brought about by a Crifs ; by which Hippocrates meant no more 
than every ſudden Change which r in a Diſeaſe, whether for the better, or the worſe; whether the Cure 
follows immediately, or ſome time after. This Change is, according to him, produced by Nature heiſelf, who, 
as it were, ſits in Judgment, and either acquits or condemns the Patient, by a favourable or unfavourable Criſis. 
But that we may the better underſtand his Meaning, we rhuſt advert to the Idea he affixes to the Word Nature, 
which is that of a Principle, which governs and preſides in the animal CEconomy, If then Diſeaſes conſiſt in a 
Diſorder or Perturbation of this QEconomy, as we may gather from what has been ſaid concerning their Cauſes, 


Nature and Diſeaſes muſt always be mutual Antagoniſts. But as in the Struggle they have with each other, Na- 


ture is, as it were, both Judge and Party, ſhe muſt frequently have the better; for which Reaſon the Word Cri- 


fs is moſt commonly taken for a favourable Determination of Nature, which puts a happy Period to the 


Diſeaſe, - 

The Manner in which Nature acts upon this Occaſion, in order to deſtroy her Enemy, is by reducing the 
Humours, whoſe Diſorder occaſions that of the whole Body, to their natural State, with regard to their Quali 
and Quantity, their Mixture and Motion, the Places they poſſeſs, and every other Particular with regard to Thich 
they may be faulgy. Among the ſeveral Means employ'd by Nature for this Purpoſe, Hippocrates laid the greateſt 
Streſs ot what he calls . or the Concoction of the Humours, This is her firſt Deſign z tis by this Con- 
coction ſhe renders herſelf Miſtreſs, and brings 159 to a favourable Termination. The Humours being reduced 
to this State, whatever is ſuperfluous or hurtful is ſpontaneouſly diſcharged, or at leaſt may eaſily be eliminated, 
by proper Medicines. When what is ſuperfluous is evacuated, which, happens either by a Diſcharge of Blood, a 
Flux of the Belly, Vomit, Sweat, a Diſcharge of Urine, Tumors, Abſceſſes, the Itch, Eruptions, „ or 
Spots in the Skin, T ſhe found. them 
before the Attack of the Diſorder. | — 5 

© But it muſt be obſerved, that theſe Evacuations are not, by Hippocrates, look'd upon as the Effects of a true 
an genuine Criſis, except when they are made in a conſiderable Quantity, ſmall and fcanty Evacuations. being, 
acco to him, inſufficient to produce a happy Ouis; on the contrary they intimate, that Nature is burdened 
with a Load of Humours, which ſhe ſuffers to come away for want of Power to retain them, becauſe they prove 

. a continual Stimulus to her. In this Caſe what is diſcharg'd is crude, becauſe the Diſorder is as yet at its Height; 
and ſo long as Matters remain in this Situation, we can only hope for a bad or imperfect Criſis, which either 


, denotes the. Triumph of the Diſeaſe, or that its Strength is to that of Nature. The Reſult of this is exther 
Death, or a Protraction of the Diſeaſe. In this laſt Caſe e has often time to attempt a new Criſis, more 


_ favourable than the former, after having made more freſh and vigorous Efforts to promote the Concoction of the 
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the, Humours,. and the Alt, and i to the advantageous or injurious Impreſſions made on them by exteinal 
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'Tis of Importance to obſerve, that, according to Hippocrates, this Concoftion of Humours cannot be per- 
fected, but in a certain time, Juſt as Fruit, A rea 2 certain time to bring it to Maturity ; for he compaits 

the Humours concocted by Nature, to Fruit that is perfectly ripe, The Time requiſite for this Concoction is 4 

regulated by the Differences of Di In ſuch Diſorders as Hippocrates calls very acute, the Concoction is 
perfect, 2 the Crifis made on the fourth Day. In thoſe which are only acute, theſe favourable Circumſtances 
do not happen till the ſcventh, ſametimes the eleventh, and ſometimes the fourteenth Day, which is proper'y 
the longeſt Fime aſſign'd by Hippocrates to Diſorders of the truly acute Kind; though in ſome Paſſages he ſeems. 
to extend the Time to the twenticth and twenty firſt, and ſometimes to the fortieth and ſixtieth Day. 

All Diſorders which exceed this laſt Number of Days, are claſs*d among thoſe of the chronic Kind. And 
whereas in thoſe which do not exceed the fourteenth, or at moſt the twentieth Day, very fourth Day either 
produces a Criſis, or is at leaſt a remarkable Day, by which we can determine whether there will be a Criſis on 
the fourth Day following, and whether it will be fayourable or not; fo in thoſe Diſtefnpers which are protracted 

from the twentieth: to the forticth Day, | Hippocrates reckons no longer but by every ſeventh Day; and in thoſe 
"wie paſs the fortieth Day, he begins to reckon upon each twenueth Days as appears from the following Pro- 
gteſſion, which contains the Days expreſly mark d by Hippocrates, the firſt of fich is the fourth ; from which - 
he paſſes to the ſeventh ; then to the eleventh, the fourteenth, the ſeventeenth, and the twentieth ; from which 
- _ he paſſes to the twenty-ſeventh, and the thifty-fourth ; and from this laſt to the ſixtieth, the hundredth, and the 
hundred and twentieth. After this laſt Term, the critical Days ar&no longer reckon*d ; and as thoſe Diſeaſes which 
are . protracted to the hundred and twentieth Day have their Criſis regulated by the Number of Days, ſo thoſe = 
which exceed that Ferm, are only conſider'd with reſpect to the general Changes of the Seaſons ; fo that ſome 
terminate about the Equinoxes and Solſtices, and others at the Riſing or Setting of the Stars and Conſtellations 
already mentioned: Or if Numbers are ſtill to come into the Account, the Reckoning is made by Months, and 

even by whole Years. On the fame Principles Hippocrates ſuppoſes, that ſome Diſeaſes of Children come to a 

Criſis in the ſeventh Month from their Nativity; and others only in their ſeventh, or perhaps their fourteenth 

Year. * | | . gt 4X 

We have one Remark more to make concerning the twentieth and twenty-firſt Days, which is, that both are 
equally diſtinguiſh'd as critical Days in different Places of our Author's Works, The Reaſon he gives in one of 
thoſe Places why he prefers the-firlt of thoſe Days to the other, which makes up three complete Septenaries, 

« js, becauſe the Duration of a Diſtemper is not to be reckon'd by complete Days, ſince neither the 

« Years nor the Months conſiſt of ſuch.” But this Reaſon does not hinder him from marking, in other Plates, 

the one-and-twentieth for a true critical Day, as indeed he does almoſt all odd Days, which appear to him ſo well 

diſpoſed: for a Criſis, that he ſays, in one of his Aphoriſms, © Sweats which begin on the third, fifth, ninth, 

« eleventh, fourtcenth, ſeventeenth, twenty-firſt, twenty-ſeventh, thirty- firſt, dand thirty-fourth Day of a Fever, 

« are good; and that thoſe which happen on other Days prognoſticate great Trouble and Danger to the Patient; 

« and that the Diſcaſe will be long, and ſubject to Relapſes.“ And in another Aphoriſm he fays, in expreſs 

Words, „That a Fever which leaves the Patient on any but an odd Day, is commonly ſubject to a Return.” 

Galen, in explaining this Paſſage, pretends, that inſtead of odd Day, we ſhould. read critical Day; but he might 

have ſpar'd his Criticiſm, for the fame thing is found in ſome other Places, as in the ſecond of thegEpidemics, 

where there is a Paſſage parallel to that juſt quoted; and another which ſays, That they who die of a Diſeaſe, 

+ necefſarily die in one of the odd Days and if the Diſeaſe be long, in a Month or Year that falls out of an odd 

« Number.” We have more on the ſame Subject in the fourth Book of Diſeaſes, where what has been juſt now 

ſaid of odd Days is looked upon as à generally receiv'd Notion ; and therefore if any one ſhould object, that this 

Book was not written by Hippocrates, but by Polybus his Son-in-Law, the Proof would loſe nothing of its Force 

for the Author does not deliver it as his private, Sentiment, but the general Opinion of Mankind. wart 

Galen was obliged to declare againſt odd Days, for the ſame Reaſon that he rejects every thing which. concerns 

the Dignity of the Number Seven, and other Numbers, which were look*d upon by the Pyibhagoreans to have 

ſome ſort of Virtue in them, and to be more perfect one than another, after the manner before ſpoken of. And " 

though he agrees that Criſes happen in Septenaries, it is not by virtue of the Number Seven, but by the Influence | 

of the Moon, which governs the Weeks that are compoſed. of ſeven Days. I know not whether Hippocrates 

thought upon the Influence of the Moon upon this Occaſion” but what he ſays in one of his Books before cited, 

« of an Harmony which reſults from the Conjunction of certain Numbers more perfect and entire than others,” 

plainly ſhews, that he had eſpouſed the Opinion of Pythagoras ;, and of this Ce{us was very ſenſible, when he 

ſays, that “ the Numbers of the Pythagoreans were formerly much celebrated, and were the Cauſe that the antient 

*« Phyſicians fell into Errors.” Here it is plain that he had an Eye to Hippocrates. | 

But whatever Opinion Hippetrates might entertain concerning the Power of odd Days, and other critical Days; 
before indicated, he docs not ſcruple to acknowledge that the thing ſometimes-varics. This appears by an 

Example brought by himſelf, of a ſalutary Criſis, which happen'd on the ſixth Day of a Diſcaſe; and of another 

of the ſame Nature, which fell out on the fifteenth; but theſe are rare Caſes, and are no Hindrance to the 

Eſtabliſhment of his general Rule. : 1 * . bs 

Me mult not, on this Occaſion, forget to obſerve, firſt, that Hippocrates did hot pretend that all Diſeaſes ter- 

minated univerſally in Criſes ; but he was nevertheleſs of Opinion, that they could not without theſe terminate 
ſccurely; and that when a Cure was perform'd without a Criſis, the Patient was ſubject to Relapſes. Setondly, 

we muſt obſerve, that beſides theſe Changes in Diſeaſes, in Conſequence of which the Patient either dies, or is 

ew'd, Hippocrates often ſpeaks of another Change, which is, when the Diſeaſe, inſtead of terminating, only changes 

its Species; as when a Pleuriſy becomes an Inflammation of the Lungs, or an Ophthalmy a Phthiſis, or when a 

Cancer of the Breaſt becomes one of the Uterus. Changes of this 2 produced when the material Cauſe 

of the Diſeaſe is removed from one Part to another. ; ? 7 N 

Whatever Opinion we may entertain of the general Philoſophy and Phyſiology of Hippocrates, in which, by 

the way, we find nothing fo extravagant and triflimg as in many modern Theories, founded, as is boaſted, on 
- anatomical Diſcoveries, and mechanic Principles, a Phyſician muſt have practiſed his Profeſſion. with very, little 
| * to himſelf, and Advantage to his Patients, if he has not, in almoſt every Caſe he has attended, 

obſerved the extenſive Uſefulneſs of the Doctrine relating to the Concoction of the Humours, and 

Termination of Diſeaſes. But the Reputation Hippocrates gained was principally owing to his exact Obſervation 
of the moſt minute Circuniſtances of Diſeaſes, and the Care he took to give us a Detail of what preceded them, 
che Symptoms with which they were attended, What afforded Relief, and what W 4 the Diſorder. This 

is, properly * to give the Hiſtory of a Diſeaſe; and by following this Method, Hippocrates not only . 
learned to iſh one Diſeaſe from another, by the Symptoms peculiar to each Species of Diſorder, bit he 
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comparing the Diſcaſes bit atrack'd different Perſons, and * Sys | 7 1 


. He ſome P to inſinuate, that he himſelf 
| Kaye ng Mos 7 of _ the Event of a 2 
making what we commonly call the Prognoſtic. 1 t all Antiquity d him, and was 

that the Phyſician who from certain Symptoms of a Diſeaſe could tell the Patient every thing that ha — 
ho could even recount the Circumſtances the Patient had omitted, and foretel how a Diſeaſe wou T terminate, 
was a real Judge of the State of the Patient, and deferv'd to have a great deal of Confidence repoſed in him. And | 
as it is not always in the Power of a Phyſician to fave his Patients, he may, at leaſt, ſave his own Character, by ; 1 
ing a juſt Prognoſtic. Hippocrates was ſo well acquainted with Symptoms, that this Branch of Phyſic might | 
be 110 to be his Maſter- piece: And juſtly obſerves, that whatever 2 later Phyſicians may 


tiones. - Galen is not of Opinion, that the two laſt of theſe Works belong to Hippocrates; becauſe they are full of | | 
Blunders and Imperfeckions: He alſo adds, that whatever is good and le in them, has been taken from 
the two firſt, and from his Epidemics. But this Circumſtance has not hindered Numbers of learned Men from \ 
commenting upon them, and ing them in the higheſt Eſteem. Before a Prognoſtic can be depended upon, 
one muſt have obſerv'd it to hold univerſally, or at leaſt for the moſt part; for one or two Obſervations are of no 
conſiderable Moment. This cannot be ſaid of all the Prognoſtics of Hippocrates, ſince ſome of thein ſeem to be — 
no more than Obſervations made by certain Perſons, who obſeryed what happened from the Begin ni g to the 
End of a Diſeaſe ; and comparing what Symptoms occur d in the firſt Stage, with what appear d about the T -:- 
mination, drew Prognoſtics — 6 his Galen ſeems to inſinuate, when he affirms, that fame 4 1.6 0 
Prognoſtics have been taken from his Epidemics. *Tis poſſible Hippocrates might have thought, that tier E 
Method of ſucceeding in this Particular, was to examine the Hiſtories of Diſeaſes related by the beſt Maſters, - 5 
and to draw ſuch Conſequences from them, as made moſt for his Purpoſe. This, to be ſure, was a very proper 
* and rational Method of going to work; but to prevent the Danger he was in of falling into Miſtakes, he muſt 
have collected an infinite Number of Obſervations upon each Diſorder, with a View to find parallel Caſes in every 
Species of Diſeaſe; ſo that we might with Juſtice that when ſuch a Set of Symptoms appear, the Patient 
muſt die; and that when others appear, he recovers. If, for Inſtance, among twenty Patients labouring under 
continued Fevers, fifteen or cighteen who have diſcharg'd a few Drops of Blood- at the Noſe, and hada little Sweat 
only on their Heads and Breaſts, have died ; and if among twenty who have had a plentiful Diſcharge of Blood. 
— large and univerſal Diaphoreſis, fifteen or eighteen have recover d, we may from theſe Circumſtances con- — 
clude, that the former Symptoms are fatal, and the latter ſalutary. But tis not probable, that they who have 
, _ collected theſe * ics, and tally the Prenotiones Coace, have always taken care to have a ſufficient 
ie Number of Examp the Caſes propoſe. Phe Life of one Man is not ſufficiently long for this Purpoſe, 
as Hippocrates himſelf ackno The Advantages this Phyſician enjoy:d in this Particular were very ſingu- 
lar; for he ſupply'd the Defefts of his own Experience by of the Aſclepiade, his Predeceſſors, who were, 
in all Probability, capable of making Obſervations juſtly, the Difficulty of which Hippocrates confeſſes to be fo 
g | that he we may — be deceiv d, eſpecially with reipect to Prognoſtics. The Predictions, 
ys he, with regard to acute Diſtem are uncertain z. and We cannot e determine whether the Patient 
ſhall die or live. He not only draws his Indications from the component Principles of the human Body, in order 
to predict Diſcaſes, and their Events, but he conſiders the natural Functions, the Actions, the Habitudes, and 
Cuſtoms, of each Patient. He alſo takes a View of what happens before the Diſcaſe, and during the Time it 
rages ; of what is produc'd by our own Negligence, or that of others; by the interior Diſpoſition of our Bodics, 
/. a 1 the external Objects which ſurround us. All theſe Circumſtances furniſh'd Hippocrates with Symptoms, 
by — he was enabled to judge of People's State and Condition, with reſpect not only to preſent, but alſo future 
The firſt thing Hippocrates conkider'd, eſpecially in acute. Diſeaſes, was the Viſage Gf the Patient. It was, | 
according to him, a good Sign, when the Patient had the Countenance of a healthy Perſon ; and accordingly as 
it receded from this State, there was a p jonable Danger. He gives us the following Deſcription of the 
Viſage of a dying Perſon. When,” fays he, * the Patient has a ſharp Noſe, ſunk Eyes, hollow Temples, 
& cold and Ears, the Skin of the Forehead hard, tenſe, and dry, and a livid or leaden Colour, we may 
<< be ſure Death is not at a great Diſtance, unleſs the Patient has been exhauſted by long Watching, by a Flux, 
<« or long Faſting,” This by Phyſicians is call'd che Facies Hippocratica, in order to denote, that the Obſervation 
was made by him. Fallen, relaxed, and cold Lips, are elſewhere look'd u by the ſame Author, as a Sym- * 
ptom which predicts the ſame Event. This Phyſician drew his Indications alſo from the Eyes in particular. When : 


great Loſs of Strength. Sparkling, 
ing Delirium. and Phrenſy. When the Patient 
ng before his Eyes, it is a Sign of a ſubſequent Hzmor- 
ore the Criſis, r 
The Patient's manner of lying alſo indicates his State and Condition. If he lies on one Side, with his Neck, 
his Arms, and Limbs, a little retracted, this is a good Sign, becauſe tis the Poſture of a Perſon in Health. On 
: the contrary, if the Patient lies on his ith his A ws Li ially - 
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ſantry. A frequent and uneaſy Reſpiration imports either the Pain the Patient ſuffers, or an Inflammation of the 
Part above the Diap 1 dag Reſpiration, or ſuch as requires a great deal of Time, is a Sign of a Delirium; 
but an eafy and Reſpiratior is ray happy Symptom in acute Diſorders. *Tis obvious Hippocrates 
ded very much upon the Signs drawn from Reſpiration , ſince, in ſeveral Paſſages, he is at ſingular Pains 
to deſcribe. the different Manners in which the Patients reſpire. Thus he -mentions an uneafy, a ſlow, a great, 
and a ſmall Reſpiration; a Reſpiration which is great or long outwardly, that is, in the Time of Expiration ; a 
Reſpiration which is ſmall and ſhog !1wardly, that is, when the Breath is drawn in; a Reſpiration which is, as is 
were, doubled, and Tome other Kinds. Continual Watchings in acute Diſorders denote either preſent Pain, or. 
an approaching Delirium. All the Excrements of the human Body alſo ſupply'd Hippocrates with Signs, 
which he very much depended. He was very careful in examining the Urine, the Fceces, the Wind diſcharg'd, 
the Sweat, the Spit, the Saliva, Excrements of the Noſe, the Tears, the Wax of the Ears, and the Pus of Ulcers ; 
and all theſe he look'd upon as things from which he might draw the moſt certain Signs with regard to the State 
and Diſpoſition of the Humours. But theſe Circumſtances lay us under no Obligation to believe Cælius Rhodiginus, 
when he tells us, that Hippocrates was ſo fond of improving in his Profeſſion, that he was not aſham'd to taſte 
the Excrements themſelves. If any one before this Author has aſſerted this Circumſtance concerning Hippocrates, 
it has undoubtedly been with a View to turn this great Phyſician into Ridicule. | 
Hippocrmes, indeed, examined all theſe Subſtances with regard to their Qualities, that is, their Colour, Smell, 
and Conſiſtence, the extraneous or extraordinary Matter they contained, their Heat, their Coldneſs, and their 
ſharp and acrid Quality; He alſo examined them with reſpect to their 8 the Places whence they were 
diſcharged, the Time they had been retained, the Manner, and other Circumſtances, with which they were 
evacuated. Tis not to denied, but he judged of ſome of theſe Subſtances by the Taſte; but then he 
depended upon the Patient's, and not upohhis own Taſte, He drew, for Inſtance, certain Indications from 
faltiſh or ſweet Spit; from the Sweat, the Tears, or Excrements of the Noſe which were either faltiſh or four. 
The Wax of the is, indeed, according to him, ſweet in ſuch as are a dying, or will not recover from their 
Diſorder ; but bitter in thoſe who will eſcape. Except this, there is not a ſingle Caſe in which the Patient 
may not be made to judge of the thing himſelf, But nothing hinders the Phyſician who looks upon this 
as a material, Circumſtance, from making — nearly intereſted in the Patient, or ſuch as are em- 
loyed in the loweſt Services of Life, to try the iment. In another Paſſage, Hippocrates, ſpeaking of the 
crements of the Belly, ſays, that in certain Caſes are, as it were, faltiſh. In another Paſſage he makes 
mention of a Fever, which he calls Salt. But, with reſpect to this, Galen obſerves, that tho* Salt is generally 
diſcovered by the Taſte, and not by the Touch; yet the Phyſician, in feeling the Pulſe of ſuch a Patient, finds 
ſomething rough and ſtimulating, as if he applied his Hand to Fleſh that had been ſalted, or ſoaked in Brine, I _ 
am really of Opinion, that certain Species of Salts may be diſcovered by the Touch, and that the Salt of the 
Excrements mentioned in the firſt Paſſage may be known by the Manner in which the Anus is ſtimulated when 
the Fcces are diſcharg d. But in this Caſe the Patient is Judge, and not the Phyſician. + 
Among all the Excrements, the Urine and the Fceces ſupplied Hippocrates with the largeſt Number of Pro- 
gnoſtics, with regard almoſt to all Diſeaſes. The beſt Urine, according to him, is that whoſe Sediment is 
white, ſoft, and ſmooth. When the Urine continues thus thro' the whole Diſeaſe till the Criſis happens, the 
Patient runs no Riſque, and is ſoon cured. This Hippocrates called a concocted Urine, or ſuch as imported the 
Concoction of the Humours. He obſerved; that this Concoction did not often appear to be full and complete, 
except on the critical Days, which give a lucky Termination to the Diſeaſe, There is a Neceſſity, ſaid he, for 
comparing Urine with the Pus which flows from Ulcers. As the Pus, which is white, and poſſeſſed of the 
Qualities of ſuch Urine as we have mentioned, is a Sign that the Ulcer is nearly cured ; fo the Pus, which is 
of a different Colour from white, and of a bad Smell, is a Sign, that the Ulcer is malignant, and conſequently 
to be cured with Difficulty, Juſt fo all the Urines which are like thoſe we have already deſcribed, are good, 
whilſt all others are bad, and only differ from each. other in Degrees. * The firſt Species never ap till Na- 
ture has got the better of the Diſorder, and is an Indication; that the Humours are concocted, without which a 
Cure cannot reaſonably be expected. But Urine of the latter o_ is diſcharged, ſo long as the Crudities ſub- 
fiſt, - or ſo long as the Humours are not concocted. Among Urines of this laſt Species, the beſt are ſuch as 
have a reddiſh Colour, with a ſoft and ſmooth Sediment. Theſe denote that the Diſeaſe will be ſomewhat long, 
but not dangerous. The worſt Species of Urines are ſuch as have a high-red Colour, and are at the fame 
time clear, and without Sediment; and ſuch as, when juſt diſcharg'd, appear confuſed and turbid. Urines 
have alſo - ſometimes a certain Cloud ſuſpended in them. proportion as this Cloud. is at a greater or ſmaller 
Diſtance from the Bottom of the Veſſel, or differs from the Colour of which the Sediment ſhould be, the 
larger or ſmaller Quantity. of Crudities is contained in the Body. Urines which are white and clear like Water, 
alſo denote great Crudities, and ſometimes a Tranſlation of the Bile to the Brain. Thoſe Urines which are yel- _ 
low, or reddiſh, denote too large a Quantity of Bile. Urines which are black, are worſt of all, eſpecially if 
they have a 1 Smell, or are either entirely thick, or entirely limpid. Urines whoſe Sediment re- 
ſembles coarſe Meal, Bran, ſmall Laminæ or Scales, are bad Preſages, but eſpecially the laſt, ſince by this 
means we may be aſſured of the bad Diſpoſition of the Bladder and Kidneys. The Fat which ſometimes ſwims 
at the Top of Urine in form of a Spider's-vyeb, denotes a Conſumption of the Fleſh and Solids. A Diſ- 
charge of a large Quantity of Urine is a Sign of a Criſis. * f „ 
We muſt not forget to obſerve, that Hippocrates compared the State and Diſpoſition of the Tongue with 
that of the Urine z that is, if the Tongue was yellow, and coloured with Bile, the Urine muſt be of the ſame 
Colour; and on the contrary, when the Tongue is red and moiſt, the Urine is of a natural Colour. The 
Feeces whiich are ſoft, of a reddiſh Colour, and a due Conſiſtence, which are not extraordinarily fetid, and 
which correſpond to the Quantity of Aliment taken, are beſt of all. They ought alſo to become ſomewhar\ 
thicker when a Criſis draws near. It is alſo a good Omen, when round long Worms are diſcharged at the 
fame time. But if the Matter of the Fœces is liquid, it may afford the Patient Relief, provided it is diſcharg'd 
without much Noiſe, and not too frequently im ſmall Quantities, nor in ſuch large Quantities, or ſo often, as to 
bring on Faintings. Fœces which are aqueous, white, dr of a greeniſh pale Colour, red, frothy, or gluti- 
nous, are bad. That Excrement which is black, that which reſembles Fat, that which' is livid, or like Verde- 
iſe, are the moſt "fatal, and of the worſt Preſage. That which is purely black, or is only a Diſcharge of the 
ack Bile, is univerſally a bad Omen; ſince this Humour, from whatever it comes, denotes the bad 
State ot the Viſcera. Excrements of various Colours denote the Length'of the Diſeaſe, and ſhew that- it 
is not altogether free from Danger. Hrppocrates ranks among the fame Claſs Excrements which are bilious or 
yellow, or mixed with Blood, thoſe that are green and black, and thoſe which reſemble Scrapings of the 
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Bowels. He alſo eſteemed thoſe Stools bad which contained only pure Bile, or Phlegm alone. - The Sub- 
ſtance diſcharged by Vomit ought to be mixed with Bile and Phlegm ; and that in which one of theſe is only 
found is bad. When this Matter is black, livid, 2 or of a porraceous Colour, tis a fatal Symptom. 
The Matter which is very fetid is fo likewiſe; but it is fetid and livid at the ſame time, Death will ſoon - 
de the Fate of the Patient. A mg eee ons Hoo | | 
The vatious Kinds of Spit, which in Diſorders of the Lungs and Pleuriſies afford the moſt Relief, are ſuch 
as are expectorated moſt ſpeedily and eaſily. It is — Sign, if. they are at firſt mixed with a deal 
of yellow Matter; but if they appear all of the ſame NCT the Diſ⸗ 
order, or if th faltiſh, acrid, or occaſion a violent Cough, they are bad. Spits purely yellow are alſo bad, 
and ſuch as are white, glutinous, and frothy, afford no Relief, Whiteneſs of the Spit is alſo a Mark of Con- 
coction; but it muſt not be viſcid, too thick, or too . The ſame Judgment _— _— 
crements of the Noſe, with regard to Concoction or Crudities. Black, green, or Spit, is of bad Preſage. 
In Inflammations of the Lungs, Spit mixed with Bile and Blood .is a good Omen, if it at the Begin- 
ning; but bad, if it only appears about the ſeventh Day. But in theſe Diſorders, the worſt of all Signs is when 
the Spit is retained, and when the too great tity of Matter, which preſents. itſelf for Expectoration; , pro- 
duces a Stertor, or Rattling in the Throat and Spitting of Blood is followed by a Spitting of Pus, then 
by a Phthiſis, and laſt of all by Death. . | | 3h 
Good Sweats are thoſe which happen on a critical Day, which ire plentiful, univerſal, and remove the Fever. 
Cold Sweats are bad, eſpecially in acute Fevers; for in others they only denote the Length of the Diſorder, 
When a Diaphoreſis only appears on the Head and Neck, tis a Sign that the Diſorder will be long and danger- 
ous. A gentle Sweat or Moiſture appearing on any Part, fuch as the Head or Breaſt, does not afford Relief, 
but denotes the Seat of the Diſtemper, and the Weakneſs. of the Part on which it appears. This fort of Swear 
Hippocrates calls Epbidrofis. | k ; » FS. * — 
During the Time that Pus is forming in any Part, Pain is felt, and the Fever continues; but, as ſoon as the 5 
Pus is form'd, or prepar'd, the Pain and Fever ceaſe. The Hypocliondria and Belly oughr always to be ſoft and 
_ equal, both on the Right and Left Side, and every-where elſe. When theſe Parts are hard, unequal, hot, 
elevated, or when the Patient cannot ſuffer them to be handled, it is a Sign of the bad State and Diſpoſition of t | 
Viſcera, except in Caſes where there are external Inflammations. | D = 
. Hippocrates alſo exarnin'd the State of the Pulſe, or the Beating of the Arteries ; and, according to the Obſervation a / 
of Galen, he was the firſt Phyſician who was known to uſe Zpvypir (the Pulſe) in the Senſe in which it is commonly g 
taken, that is, a Beating of the Arteries. For we muſt obſerve, that the antient Phyſitians, and even Hipporrates 
himſelf, for the moſt meant by this Word the extraordinary Pulſation, or violent Beating which is felt in 
any Part that is inflam'd, without applying the Fingers to it. But Galen, who gives us this Account of Hippocyates, 
in another Paſſage informs us, that the Pulſe is the only Part of Medicine upon which this antient Phyſician has not 
touch'd. Some Greek Authors, of a later Date than Galen, have alſo made the ſame Obſervation. We may, 
however, collect ſeveral Obſervations, with reſpect to this Particular, from the Writings of Hippocrates : When, 
for Inſtahce; in the fourth Book of his Epidemics he informs us, that, in very acute Fevers, the Pulſe is very 
frequent, and very great; when, in the fame Paſſage, he makes mention of tremulous and Now Pulſes z and 
when he obſerves; in ſpeaking of the Fluor Abus, that, when the Pulſe beats in a gentle and languid Manner, it 
is a Sign of approaching Death; In like manner he obſerves, in his Caatæ Prænotiones, that lethargic Patients 
have a ſlow and languid Pulſe. He alſo informs us, in the ſecond Book of his Epidemics, that, when the cubital 
Vein (that is, Artery) beats, the Patient is in danger of becoming furious, or is a Perſon naturally prone to Anger. 
Theſe Quotations ſhew us, that Hippocrates was not entirely ignorant of the Signs drawn from the Pulſe ; but it 
muſt be own'd, his Prec with reſpe& to this Particular, are very few, in compariſon to what has been deli- 
ver d with ſo much eſs, and frequently more than once, concerning all the other Signs. Neither = 
appear, that he himſelf, in Practice, made any Uſe of the Rules he has laid down with reſpect to the Pulſe ; at 
leaſt, in his Epidemics, which are a ſort of Journal of a great Number of Caſes he had treated, we find nothing 


relating to this Subject, except the two Paſſages already quoted. And it is ſurpriſing, that, conſidering his 
- — — Exafinefsin every other and his Care to obſerve the-moſt minute Circumſtances, he ſhould forget to 
- make the leaſt Mention of the State of his Patients Pulſes, In all Probability he did not judge whether his 


— 


Patients were feveriſh or not, or of the Degrees of their Fever, if they were really ſo, by the Pulſe. Perhaps the 
different Degrees of Heat and Cold the Patients felt, their greater or leſs Inquietudes, and particularly their Manner 
of Reſpiration, which he generally obſerv'd with the utmoſt Care, were by him thought Points of the greateſt 
Importance, and the Marks by which he diſcover'd whether his Patients labour'd under a Fever or not, and 
whether that Fever was conſiderable or not. Theſe Obſervations of Hippocrates relate principally to the Pro- 
gnoſtics of Diſeaſes ; and if, in this Particular, he was in the right, it was the Effect of his Judgment, his Exact- 
neſs, and his particular Attentiom to the Nature of every Diſorder that occur'd : this made Galen very juſtly 
affirm, that Hippocrates was the moſt careful, and the moſt exact, of all Phyſicians. Care in obſerving every 
thing that happen'd to the Patient, was ſo material and conſtituent a Part of his Character, that, notwithſtanding 
his philoſophical Turn, he was not by far ſo much attach'd to reaſoning upon the „ coi of Diſeaſes, as careful in 
relating them with Candor and H He was pringipally taken up in obſervin ymptoms of Diſeaſesy in order 
to diſtinguiſh them, and judge of the Events of thoſe which he had actually under his Management, by comparing 
them with ſimilar Caſes he had formerly treated; and he was ſeldom at any great Pains to aſſign a Reaſon, why, 
when ſuch a Symptom «ppeareth it was generally follow'd by ſuch another. The Empirics, a Sect of Phyſicians, 
who aroſe after him, for this Reaſon diſputed, with the Dogmatic or Reaſoning Sect, the Honour of having this a - 
Father of Phyſicians on their Side; for the former maintained, that the Method of Hippocrarhs was not different | 
from their own, and look'd upon him as an Author of their own Sect. Galen had ſome Reaſon to blame them 
in this Particular; for tis not to be doubted but Hippocrates reaſon'd;-and even ſometimes philoſophiz d, in 
the Courſe of his Profeſſion. The Empirics, indeed, been in the right, if they had only aſſerted, that the 
Philoſophy of Hippocrates was none of the beſt ; and ſaid, that they prefer d mT he had given 
of Diſeaſes, and their Symptoms, and his Directions and Obſervations with regard to the Method of treating 
them, before all his Reaſonings on the Cauſes of ' theſe Diſarders. Tis, however, certain, that Hippocrates has 
recommended his Medicine to Poſterity by thoſe very things for which the Empirics admire him; and tis 
by theſe means he has made himſelf eſteemed even by thoſe who were no Favourers of his Theory. We may 
| add, that the Books of Hippocrates, which contain the moſt Reaſoning and Philoſophy, ate aſcribed to other 5 


Authors; ſuch as his de Natura Hominis, that de Nas Pueri, that de Venzis, the firſt of thoſe de 
Diets, and ſome, others. The Author of the Book de Subfigurdtione Empirica, which Rn 
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Concoction appear d, and not before, he aſſiſted Nature, when deficient, in the 
Ihe principal Rules by which he regulated his Pradtice, are the following. 


Galm, is of the ſame Opinion, when he ſays, * That if Hippocrates has in the Eyes of Poſterity acquired a 
« Character equal to 2 of AÆſculapius it was becauſe he cured Luxations, Fractures, and Ulcers, which others 
« could not cure; and becauſe he told beforehand what was to happen, and had happened to Patients 
without any Information; and not becauſe he wrote large Volumes, or advanc'd and fine-ſpun Spe- 
culations. : : | | 

Beſides, it ought to be obſerved, that the Skill of Hippocrates, and the Phyſicians who came after him, and imitated 
him with reſpe& to the Prognoſtics of Diſeaſes, the People, who did not know how far their Knowledge 
extended, look upon them as Perſons of a divine er, and exact things of them which were far beyond 
their Skill. Some of theſe Phyſicians have been very fond of keeping pm Opinion amongſt the Vulgar, with a 
View to the Profit they expected to reap from it; ſince, ſaid they, if the People will be deceived; let _ | 
be ſo. | 

What obliges ſome Phyſicians, in dur Days, to go upon this diſhoneſt and unworthy Maxim, is their really 


obſerving, that the People will be deceived; and that thoſe Phyſicians, who, believing themſelves capable of 


ſatisfying reaſonable Patients, ſcorn to turn Quacks and Mountebanks, have very little Practice, and are aban- 
don'd in favour of a'Set of miſerable Blunderers, who can neither read, nor write, but who are ſought after 
eagerly, in order, from a Glaſs of Urine, to give an Account of a Diſorder, which, perhaps, they could not diſ- 


cover, tho? they ſaw the Patient himſelf, When we ſpeak of the People, we do not mean the Dregs of Mankind; 


for People of this Character are equally ſpread thro? all Conditions of Lite, and are, generally, the moſt numerous 

in — Community. It oſten happens, I know not for what Reaſon, that Pecple, otherwiſe valuable for Pene- 
tration and good Senſe, are as much miſled in this Particular, as the meaneſt of the Vulgar. . 
But, to return to Hippocrates, tis a Circumſtance which does not a little contribute to raiſe his Merit, that, not- 
withſtanding he lived at a Time when Medicine was involved in 333 yet he never ſuffered himſelf to be 
drawn away by the prevailing Folly. Neither his Reaſonings, his Obſervations, nor his Remedies, have the leaſt 
Tincture of this Weakneſs, which was fo general in his Days, and is fill fo prevalent among ſame Phyſicians. 
The Prognoſtics alſo of Hippocrates have no other Foundation than purely natural Things. Tis true, in his 
Book de ar of the Drum: of ſome Ceremonies or Sacrifices to be performed to certain Divinities, aecording 
re eli- 


to the Nature of the Dreams ; but theſe Fooleries were no more in him than the Duties injoined by his 
ion. His good in other Parts of that Work appears by his accounting for Dreams from what People 
— done or ſaid; he alſo draws Conſequences from them with reſpect to the State of the Body, accordingly 
as it is loaded with Bile, Phlegm, or Blood. This he infers from the Subjects of different Dreams, and the 
various Circumſtances with which they are accompanied. 1 To | 
Thus ve · ſee, that almoſt whatever we know with reſpect to the Signs and Symptoms of Diſeaſes, has been 
learned from Hippocrates ; and we are not leſs obliged to him for. ſeveral important Maxims relative to the Pre- 
ſervation of Flealth, and the Cure of, Diſeaſes, which the modern Phyſician muſt never loſe Sight of, if he in- 
tends to be Tucceſsful in his Practice Thus he informs us, that the Preſervation of Health principally depends 
upon cating without Satiety, and uſing ſuitable Exerciſe z for, ſays he, it is impoſſible for a Perſon to con- 
tinue in Health, if he eats, without Labour; becauſe Eating and iſe aſſiſt each other. Exerciſe 
conſumes the Superfluities of the Aliment received into the Body ; and Aliment again repleniſnhes the Body, and 
ſupplies the Deficiencies of what is worn away and conſum'd by E But he ſtrongly recommends Temper- 
ance, or Moderation, with to Meat, Drink, Sleep, Exerciſe, and Venereal Enjoyments. | / 
What the Moderns have faid, in a thouſand Volumes, may be reduc'd to theſe ſhort Rules, which are ſo excel- 
lent, that if they were univerſally put in Practice, however beneficial they would be to Mankind in general, they 
would. ruin the Phyſicians, by rendering their Art in a great meaſure uſeleſs ; for very few Diſeaſes would occur, 
except ſuch as are Endemial, Epidemical, or produc'd by Accident; and even theſe would generally be fo mild, 


as to admit eaſily of a Cure. 


Hippocrates has, farther, been very expreſs in his Obſervations concerning Air, ter, icular Situations, 
and Ze His indefatigable tie, alſo, furniſh'd him with a great * 3 Remarks, rela- 
tive to particular Sorts of Aliments, and Exerciſes, conſider'd both as a Preſervative from, and curative of, Diſ- 
eaſes z nor has he omitted taking Notice, that Baths, Clyſters, Frictions, and gentle Vomits, may be advanta- 
geouſly employ'd as Aids or Succedanea to Exerciſe, for the Preſervation of Health On this Occaſion I can- 
not omit remarking, that Dr. Cheyne lays great Streſs, in many Parts of - his Works, upon frequent gentle Vomits, 


with the ſame View, in —— | | 
With reſpect to chronical Diſtempers, the Method of Cure, 2 by Hippocrates, conſiſted pri in 
regulating the Diet, directing proper Exerciſes, and preſcribing Unctions, Frictions, and a very few Mo- 


dicines; and it does not clearly appear, that, at this Day, notwithſtanding all our boaſted, Impravements, we can 


treat chronic Caſes in a manner more rational, or more frequently attended with Succeſs. I know there are 
other, but perhaps leſs ſucceſsful, Methods of treating theſe Caſes, by the frequent Exhibition of Remedies, ſome 
of which operate with conſiderable Violence; but i been diſputed, perhaps not without Reaſon, whether theſe = 


. Medicines, by their Operation, tho* they may remove the preſeht Complaint, not injure the Conſtitution fo 
far, as to lay a Foundation for other Diſeaſes, oro ſhorten Life, This Quart alludes 8 5 a. 


Phyſician perpetually ſnuffing a Candle, inſin that it burns the clearer for his Aſſiſtance, but waſtes, at the 
28 the fer. OY not be undertiood to mean, that Neck, dlociction ana never tO be wad; far: there arg 
erculean Diſeaſes, which require adequate Remedies z an is Hippocrates was abundantly ſenſible, and accord- 
ingly apply'd them, when more gentle Treatment fail'd of Succeſs. i , | __ Mm 
The extraordinary Sagacity, however, of Hippocrates, made him diſcover, that Exerciſes. of all Sorts were 
judicial in acute Diſeaſes ; accordingly he never directed them in theſe Caſes ; and in the ſixth Book of his 
emics, he ſhews the Ahſurdity of Herodicus in conducting in a different Manner. . 


Matter for ſion, and bringing it to a Criſis. In purſuance of this of diſturbing Nature 
in het ſalutary Operations, by adminiſtring a Multitude of Remedies, he i 


' as an idle Spectator ; for he endeavour'd to promote the Concoction and Preparatign of the Humours, and to 


and when evident Signs. 


moderate the Symptoms, when exceſſive, by s juſt Regimen, and a few; Remedies ; 7 


ter, by thoſe Evacuations to which he obſerv'd a ſpontaneous Tendency, - 


* 
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PREFACE: 


Fi that Conrraries or Oppoſite were the Remedies of their Oppoſites ; that is, if we ſuppoſe certain 
= each other, we muſt employ them againſt each other. He . 5 im ii 
the 


ys, that Evacuation cures a „ and Rent . 
— -acuation. Thus Heat deſtroys Cold, and Cold Heat. ith 
In ſecond Place he aſſerted, that Medicine was no more than an Addition of what was 


informs us, that there are certain Juices or Humours, which, on certain ne 
or dry'd up; and others which muſt be recruitẽd, and produc'd.afreſh in the Body. 1 
As for the Manner of doing this, he cautions us in general, to beware of evacuating, or fling oa fad 
. or too plentifully ; fre thee ici Gees rt CINE hes RN Cs 
are prejudicial to Nature: 


| If the fourth Place Hippocrates aflented, that it was ſometimes neceſſary to dilate, and ſometimes to contract: 
To dilate and open the Paſſages by which the Humours are naturally evacuated, when they are either not ſuffi- 
ciently open, or entirely obſtrufted ; and, on the contrary, to brace up the relaxed Paſſages, when 8 
py ough them ought either not to be evacuated at all, or are actually diſcharging in too 

adds, a Chat there are certain e e on whith che Pella. cond 26 entined's others; on w ch he 
to indurate ; others, on which he ought to ſoften ; ſometimes he muſt attenuate, and ſometimes inſpiſſate: ſome- 
times he muſt rouſe, and give a Stimulus ; — - = » and render void of Senſation 3 and all this 
with regard to the Humours, and the ſolid Parts of the | 

In the fifth Place he adviſes us, to have 6 particular Regany > the Courſe of the Kundus and ney og 
obſerve whence they come, and whither they tend ; and in Conſequence of this he adviſes, that — 
where they ſhould not go, we ſhould derive them to ſome other Part, and alter their Direction, almoſt in the _ | 
ſame manner in which the Water of a Rivulet is turn d. Or, upon other Occaſions, we muſt endeavour to divert 
theſe Humours, deriving thoſe-upwards which tend downwards, and thoſe downwards which tend upwards... This 
is neither more nor leſs than the modern Doctrines of Derivation and Revulſion. 

In the ſixth Place he obſerves; that what muſt neceſſarily be diſcharg'd, ought to be cried of hrongh fe. 

Paſſages 
. ̃ . thing. crocniing.tv. Reon, 22 
anſwer, yet we ought not too eaſily, or too quickly, to change our M > long as our firſt 
Reaſon remains in Force. But, as this Maxim may ſometimes prove | fallacious, the following may be a kind 
of Limitation and Correction to it. We * 2 A., „ pay a great Attention to that which 
-— and that which does Injury ; that the Patient calily bears, and that which he is not 
able to ſu 

Fils ninth Advice is of the et in ps We muſt, ſays he, do nothing raſhly. We muſt ſometimes 
remain at Reſt, or without doing any thing. By this means, if we do no Good to the Patient, we at leaſt do 
him no Harm. To violent Diſorders we — according to Hippocrates, apply violent Remedies. What reſiſts 
the Force of Medicines, the Knife may cure; what the Knife cannot cure, Fire may relieve ; but what Fire 
cannot cure, ought to be look'd upon as incurable. In the laſt Place Hippocrates adviſes againſt undertaking 
deſperate Diſeaſes, ſince their Cure is beyond the Force and Power of Medicine. 

heſe are the moſt general and important Maxims on which Hippocrates founded his Practice; and moſt of 
them preſuppoſe that fundamental Principle he hy down at firſt, which is, that Nature herſelf eures Diſeaſes, 

Under . Article Al ALI I have given fo full an Account of the Regimen recommended by Hippocrates in 
acute Diſtempers, that it would be ſuperfluous to take farther Notice of it in this Place. I ſhall therefore pro- 
ceed to the Remedies known and uſed by Hippocrates:” — 

Though the more gentle and lenient Cathartics; with which the Arabians and ſome others have enrich'd Medi- 
cine fince the Time of Hippocrates, could not be known to him, yet he appears to have been abundantly as = 
that keeping the Belly. ſoluble; or purging gently, was of the utmoſt Importance in the Cure of Diſeaſes. 
this Purpoſe he made uſe of a Decoction of the Herb Mercury, with an equal Quantity of Ptiſan; and a 
Portion of Honey, which he difects to be given at Intervals. Sometimes he preſcribes Cabbage, or its Juice; 
and, if this did not anſwer the Intention, the Leaves of Elder. With a View of p Stools, he likewiſe 
orders a Decoction of Beet with Honey, and of Cabbage with Salt. But he more frequently recommends Assa 
Milk, and that in ſo large a tity ſometimes, as ſixteen Heminæ, which is more than eight Pints ; nor does 
he omit the Milk of Cows, ts, and Mares. He directs, moreover, the Uſe of Whey, which he ge generally 
orders to be boil'd; and, according to the Interpretation of Schulxius, of a Paſſage in his Treatiſe De Internis 
AﬀeFionibus, Buttermilk of Mares Milk. Hippocrates alſo uſed Clyſters and Suppoſitories. 

His Methods of provoking a · gentle Vomiting were, to. fill the Stomach with ſome bf the above-mentioned 
laxative Vegetables, "ad to make the Patient drink after it a Decoction of Lentils, with an Addition of Honey 
and Vinegar ; eee with a little Salt or Vinegar ; or of Honey 
and Water, with a little Vinegar; and if this did not ſucceed; he gave the Patient, ſome Intle time after, a < 
Draught of warm Water. 

The Draftic Purges em d by Hippocrates were Hellebore, both and white ; Peplium, 
the Grana Cnidia, Cneorum, Scammony, and Thapſia, ſee under their reſpective Articles. 

Hippocrates orders Blood to be taken away on ſeveral Occaſions, and from ſeveral Parts, as the Arms, the 
Noſtrils, the Forehead, the Occiput, the Veins in the Anus, ,thoſe under the Tongue, and in the Hands; ho 


- 


, 
* 
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ap alſo. to have been well acquainted with the Uſes of Cupping and Scarification. See PyLEBOTOMIA. - 
It does not) appear, that he made any great Uſe of Narcotics, ores, or Mediiyes which induer Skep dare in 
ſome few P of his Treatiſes of ny in bg of Women, he ſpeaky of the Juice of Poppy, as conducivo 
to the Cure/of what we now call H likewiſe takes Notice of Mandrake, but cautions againſt exhi- 


r and of Henbane. 
As to Fomentations, Baths, r 
acquainted. with their Efficacies, and the Seaſons and Manners of uſing them ; and he lays a 
_ Strels upon Ointments. I don't know, that 1 y here mentions Plaiſters; but inſtead of theſe he 
in Caſes where we, "minhe find thai bn 
too ridiculous in the , mg find hm prenble gPltrs 
Ini, v0 equi . Examine. | 
Veneſection, and the Uſe of Purgatives; which wee the two printipal and moſt general Means Means uſed by 
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xxII PREFACE. 

chen had recourſe to Diuretics. '- This he ſeems to infinuate in the following Paſlage of his Work De Ratione 
Vittus in Acutis, * All Diſeaſts,”* ſays he, 4 terminate, or are cur d by Evacuations made either by the Mouth, 
« the Belly, the Bladder, or other like Outlet; but Sweat is common to all Diſeaſes, and equally termi- 


„ nates them all.“ 


The diuretie Medicines, or ſuch as provoke Urine, were differently prepared, according to the Nature of the 
Caſe, or the Diſpoſition of the Patient. Sometimes the Bath was uſed for this Purpoſe; and, at other times, 

get Wine was exhibited with the ſame Intention. The Aliments taken alſo contributed to the ſame Purpoſe. 
Among the Herbs commonly uſed, Hippocrates, for this Intention, recommended Garlick, Onions, Leeks, 
Cucumbers, Melon, Citruls, Cytiſus, Sorts of Apium, Fennel, Maidenhair, and Nightſhade, as well as 


all acrid Subſtances. In the ſame Claſs he puts Honey mixed with Water and V inegar, and all falted Aliment. 
But when he intended to anſwer that Intention, with ſome what more Briſkneſs and Violence, he took four Can- 


tharides, fro which he cut the Wings and Fee, and exhibited the Powder in Wine and Honey. He ordered 
theſe ſeveral Remedies in various chronical Diſorders, after Purgation, when he believed the Blood to be till 
loaded with that Species of Humour which he call'd Ichor, or when there was a Retention of Urine. ; 

In ſome Caſes Hippocrates propoſes exciting a Diaphoreſis, as well as provoking Urine ; but he does not in- 
form us in what manner it is to be done. In another Paſſage he tells us, that we muſt carefully examine whe- 
ther Sweating be proper or not; and if it is, when, and in what manner, it ought to be excited: But he d 
not ſpecify the Means proper for that Purpoſe. There is only one Paſſage where he ſpeaks of provoking Such, 


by pouring warm Water on the Head of the Patient, till his Feet ſweat ; that is, till a Sweat breaks out on all 


the Parts of his Body. After this he orders the Patient to eat a large Quantity of boil'd/Meal, to drink ſome 
pure Wine upon it, to be cloſe cover'd up, and to remain in that State for ſome time. What he adds imme- 
diately after, of eating two or three Roots of Narciſſus for Supper, does not appear to have any Relation to the 
Intention of exciting a Diaphoreſis, ſince Dioſcorides claſs d the Narciſſus among Emetics. Tis poſſible Hippo- 


crates might have given the Patient his Choice, whether he would ſweat or vomit. *Tis alſo poſſible, that the 3 


Narciſſus of which Hippotrates ſpeaks, was not afterwards known by the ſame Name, which has been the Fate of 
ſeveral other Simples. In the Works of , Hippocrates we meet with no other Sudorifics to be taken internally. 
The Diſeaſe for which he propoſes theſe Medicines is ſuch a Fever, as does not proceed from Bile or Phlegm, but 
from a Laſſitude, or any other Cauſe. From this Paſſage we may ſee, that Hippocrates did not approve of exciting 
a Diaphoreſis in any Feverg, except that particular Species. he mentions ; and we ſhall ſee in the Sequel, that the 
deſtructive Practice of adminiſtring ſtrong Diaphoretics was of much later Date, and founded on a falſe 
Theory. | | | | 
- In the Days of Hippocrates Surgety was ſo connected with. Medicine, that the former was ſcarce diſtinguiſhed 
from the latter by any peculiar and diſcriminating; Name. The Book intituled De Oficina Medici gives fo full 


an Account of a chirurgical Apparatus, that it might almoſt be taken for a modern Treatiſe of Surgery. That 


Hippocrates himſelf aſſiſted the Sick by manual Operation, is a Fact which cannot be called in Queſtion. How 
this Phyſician acquitted himſelf when he had a Wound or Ulcer to cure, we learn from that Book intituled De 
Ulceribus, which, notwithſtanding its Title, treats principally of recent Wounds. But ſince it is univerſally 
eſteem*d genuine, we ſhall make uſe of it in giving an Account of the Surgery of Hippocrates, © © 

This Phyſician, then, forbids a recent Wound in any Part, &xgept in the Joints, to be waſh'd with any thing 
but Wine. He requires no other Dreſſings beſides a Cataplaſm, which is not to be apply'd immediately to the 
Wound itſelf, but to the adjacent Parts. f ; | . $19 
Ihe Food and Drink muſt be exhibited in moderate Quantities ; and the harder they are of Digeſtion, 


their Quantities muſt be proportionably the leſs. The Patient muſt alſo remain in a State of Reſt and Eaſe: 
When the Wound is not in the Abdomen, but only in the Extremities, he ſuffers the Blood ta diſcharge itſelf plen- 


tifully, ſince by that means the Parts become leſs full, and a leſs conſiderable Corruption enſues. Oils, and oleous 


- Subſtances, are by no means proper for recent Wounds. In many Wounds, eſpecially where a Corruption is 


threatened, Purging is of ſingular Service. If a Wound is not thoroughly cleanſed, it will neither heal ſponta- 
ncouſly, nor even when its Lips are brought into Contact. 
An Ery/ipelas accompanying a Wound renders Purging abſolutely neceſſary. Where ther is a Wound with 
Contuſion, a ee muſt be made before the Cure can be performed. For anſwering this Intention therefore, 
Cataplaſms mult be apply*d to the tumid Part, but not to the Wound itſelf. | _ 
Theſe are his general Directions with regard to Wounds, to which he ſubjoins an Account of the Cataplaſms to 
be uſed; and of ſuch as are proper for cleanſing ſordid Ulcers. He there alſo gives us an Account of a Medi- 
cine proper both for regent and inveterate Ulcers ; and that Preparation comes pretty near to the Nature of the 
Unguentum /Egyptiacum, at preſent uſed for the ſame Intention. ; | 
Towards the End of the Book there are ſome things relating to an Oedema and Varices. He orders cedematous © + 
Swellings of the Feet to have a large Number of ſmall deep Wounds made in them; and directs, that a Varix 
ſhould be prick'd here-and-there, that the Blood may flow in ſmall Quantities from the little Orifices, In another 
Paſſage he aſſigns a Reaſon ur this ſeemingly unaccountable Piece of Practice. Though,” fays he, © it is 
a 5 expedient to allow a full and thorough Effuſion of Blood, yet Neceſſity often calls upon us to take away 
[T's ome. * l y l 
With regard to Bandages, he gives the following Direction: We ought, ſays he, to deſpiſe thoſe whimſical 
* and curious Bandages, which pleaſe the Eye of the Spectator, without anſwering the Intention for which they 
are apply'd; for they are not only troubleſome and idle, but alſo frequently hurtful and prejudicial ; and tis 
obvious, that the Afflicted ſeek father a Relief from their Pains, than a conceited and ſuperfluous Elegance in 


. 


= 


„their Dreflings. ** What we are to obſerve, with regard- to Bandages, he elſewhere accurately lays dawn, pro- 
vided the Book de Officina Medici claims him as its genuine Author. | 25 | 1 * 
His Book de Fiſtulis treats almoſt wholly of thoſe of the Anus. After he has laid down the Cauſes whence they 
roceed, he informs us how to make a Search, by introducing a Stalk of freſh Garlick. Then he orders a fivefold 
hread, or a Hair, to be paſſed thro' the Orifices of the Fiſtula, and to be gradually drawn cloſer, that its Sinus 


may be open'd. Then he preſcribes ſeveral Medicines neceſſary for the Cure of this Diſorder, but makes no 


mention of the Method by cutting. | | 92 
- Hitherto the Surgery of Hippecrates appears to bel not very bold; but, in his other Chirurgical Pieces, we 


find him employ d in cutting and burning. When treating of Wounds of the Head, he directs us when, and how 


fat, the Bone is to be {crap'd or perforated. When the Surgeon neglects this, where it ought to have been uſed, 
a Suppuration happens internally, and the Patient dies convulſed and deliffbus.* * But, ſays he, this Convulſion 
ſeites moſt Patients in the oppoſite Side pf the Body; for, if any one has an Ulcer on the Left Part of his 
« Head, the C onyulſion ſeizes the Right Part of his Body, and vice vera. That 
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That Hippocrates ltad ſeveral Inſtruments for Perforation, we learn from many Paſſages of his Works. Among 


rheſe there is mention made of A certain ſerrated and hollow Terebra, deſign d for cutting, the Bones to the very 
Membranes, and not unlike to that Inftrument which we/call the Trapan. In his Book De internis Afe#ionibus, we 
are inform*d, that this Inſtrument was ud in perforating the Ribs, in order to diſt the Water, in a Dropſy 


of the Breaſt ; tho others maintain, that this Operation was perform'd by means of a ſimple Texebra. _ . * 


As for Fractures, Hippocrates, after making a due Extenſion, replac'd them, apply'd a Bandage fuited to the 


Nature of the, Caſe, laid proper COTS . cover d with ſome Cerate, over the Bandage, and ſecured 
the Compi with Linen Swaths. Then he apply d Splints, to be ſecur'd by very looſe Ligatures; only for the 


ſake of Eaſe to the Patient, but not with a View, that the Splints ſhould contr᷑ibute any thing to the Compreſſion. 
This Caution he inculcates in the moſt earneſt manner. The Surgeon muſt alſo be able to make-a judicious Eſti- 


mate of the Time in which Bones are generally united and conſolidated; by the Fortriation of a Callus. Hie gives 


accurate Directions with regard to this Matter; but informs us, that Difference of Ages and Conſtitutions muſt 


produce a Variation. with reſpect to the Time. The Bones of the Cubitus are conſolidated in the Space of thirty 
Days, during the firſt ten of which the Diet muſt be ſpare, and of an attenuating Nature. On the tenth Day we 
Arenen to inquite, if Circumſtances call for it, whether the Reduction has been duly and accurate! made, 


Then the Bandages and Splints are to be again duly apply d; and, if no Itching is felt, nor an Exu eration . 


ſuſpected, they are to remain in that State till the twentieth Day. The Patient, in the mean time, is gradually ro 


be ſtrengthened by a larger Quantity. of more nouriſhing Food, in proportion as the Cure advances. © Two | 
Thirds of the thirty Days being thus expir d, the Bandages are to be made gradually looſer, and fewer, till the 


Cure is completed. 1 | | 

This is the whole Proceſs, and, as it were, a general Model for reducing and curing broken Bones; for he 
himſelf adds, Theſe Directions are, as it were, a juſt and ſtated Law for the Cure of Fractures, inſtructing us 
eat once how they ought to be treated, and what are the Events of their being ſkilfully manag' d. Here there is 
no Mention made of Plaiſters, nor do we read of their being apply'd to theſe Purpoſes for a conſiderable Time 
after the Days of Hippocrates ; at leaſt we do not find, that Paulus Ægineta, ho lived many Years after Chriſt; 
uſed any Plaiſters in the Cure of Fractures. 1 a | 

In his Book De Articulis, the rine of Linations is delivered at great Length: Where, in light Caſes, he 
adviſes to make the Reduction With the Hand alone; but, in more terrible Caſes, ſuch as a Luxation of the 
Spine, he makes uſt of an Inſtrament, which he calls 4-ar12y+<-445, the Structure and Uſe of which he deſcribes 
at Length. Thus alſo, in the Reduction of à juxated Humerus, after enumerating the &veral Methods 
generally uſed, he deſcribes a Machine, under the Name of Aus, by which the Humerus is moſt eaſily reduc'd ; 
and this very Inſtrument is {till uſed by ſome modern Surgeons for that very. Purpoſe. ' Hippocrates himſelf ſeems 


to have been the Inventor of chis Machine, which, in all ſucceeding Ages, has bore his venerable Name. He 


ſeems alſo to have been highly diligent in finding oit compendious Methods of Cure in Chirurgical Caſes. As a 
Proof of his Induftry in this Particular, we need only conſider his giving an Account of a fruitleſs Experiment he 
himſelf made, and the Reaſon; he aſſigns for acquainting the World with his want of Succeſs. ** This; fays he, 
& I wrote on Purpoſe ; for tis inſtructive to know thoſe things which, upon Trial, were not attended with Suc- 
&© ceſs, and the Reaſons why. x9. . | 4 f | 
Hitherto we have had a Specimen of the Surgery of Hippocrates, with regard to Wounds, Ulcers, Fractures, 
and Luxations; in which Caſes we often find him not afraid to add one Wound to another, or to make Inciſions, 
for the Relief of the Patient, and the Cure of the Diſorder. He alſo perform'd curious Operations on the Eyes. 
In Suppurations of the Kidneys, if a Tumor ars about the Spina, he open'd it, by making a deep Inci- 
ſion, that the Pus might be diſcharg d. He order d the Paracenteſis to be perform'd on the Breaſt, tr evacuating 
the Pus and Water contain'd in its Cavity. He alſo order'd the ſame Operation to be perform'd in the Abdomen, 
for carrying off the Water collected in it, in that Species of Dropſy call'd Aſcites ; tho', for the moſt part, he 
ſaid theſe Operations were follow'd 
actual Cautery inſtead of Inciſion. i 
In general it may be ſaid, that Hippocrates was not afraid of uſing the actual Cautery, ſince tis certain; that 
he lays down plain and accurate Directions for cauterizing the Shoulder, or rather the Parts about the Arm- pit, in 
Caſes where the Humerus frequently ſlips out. He alſo ordered raw Flax to be burnt upon the Parts immediately 
affected with arthritic Pains, which Piece of Practice has been retain'd by his Followers. Tarn 
He alſo extracted the Fœtus, when dead, by the Help of Inſtruments, as is obvious from his ſmall Book 


De Exſectione Fetus : But he not only diſcharged his Diſciples from cutting for the Stone, but alſo bound them by. 


a ſolemn Oath, to leave this Operation to thoſe whoſe Province it came under. That he did fo, js certain, pro- 
vided that Form of Oath which paſſes under his Name, was by him'really adminiſter'd to his Diſciples ; but the 
moſt Judicious think they have juſt Reaſon to doubt of the Truth of this Circumſtance. In all Probability, the 
Operations for the various kinds of Herniæ were not practiſed in his Days, ſince Herniz are only once mention'd 
by him in hisWorks. _ | e 2 8 3 | | * 
In order to ſhew the Progreſs which Phyſic had made in the Time of Hippocrates, Mr. Le Clerc very judiciouſly 
gives a Catalogue of the Diſeaſes mention'd or deſcrib'd by him, which he diſtributes into five different Claſſes: 
Under the firſt he comprehends all thoſe Diſtempers which have retain'd the Names he gave them, and are known; 
by the Signs and Symptoms, to be the ſame which he deſcribes. NY e E pie 

The ſecond Claſs contains thoſe Diſtempets which are known by Names different from 


crates call'd them, but are diſtinguiſhed by the Symptoms which he attributes to them. 138 , L 

The third includes ſuch Diſtempers as Hippocrates has call'd by no particular Name, but only deſcrib'd. 

| ogg fourth are comprehended Diſtempers, which, tho nam'd and defcrib'd, are, however, not Known at 
Preient. L Teh 84 65 Rs :23þi2 yinds 00 171.1 
The fifth contains ſuch Diſorders as are call d by Names which at preſent we do not underſtand, and which are 
not deſcrib d. eee e e F ˙¹ ̃˙w 4,30 4 
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by none of the beſt Conſequences. In theſe Diſorders he ſometimes uſed the 
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n 5 
TIT WPWUAT Hy Chalk-ſtones in the 
Everpiu maT, ; Joints. 
Aide reg! Toiouw agli, 
ä 7 ? 
Paxios Jug poqd, Diſtortion of the Spine. 
PX) A Stertor, 0 
Ker | 
Pepe, A Catarrh. = 
Peũ c d Aννε , A ſalt 
— viTpwd'ns, U nitrous 
— Togo, hot * | | 
Pi, Ruptures of any Veſſels, Gr IF an Ab- 


ſceſs; or Fiffures of the Lips, or Tongue. 
Piyos, Exceſſive Shivering. 
Pdos igudęcs, f Ruber. 
'Poos AguXcs, Abus. 


"Poos wuppess Fluor Ruffus. 
Pos yurarxeacs, Muliebris, 
2 


Vertigo attended with Dimneſs 


Ta Txo reden, F of Sight. \ 


ETacuals, Contractions of the Fibres; 


Trac ol, Convulſions. 
Tre e | 
Sr as ] Tumor of the Spleen. 
STAwiris, Inflammations of the Spleen. 

Traun, Relaxation of the Uvula. 


Trades & erg pays, Fracture of the Breaſt, 


or Back-bones. 
ETopuc a 55 Diſtortiqn of the 
ErToua Juoadss, Fetid Breath, 
ZrTgayyepin, Strangury. | 
ETesfaoi, Wry _ X _ 
Erpoget S araAncis, Gtiping of the Inteſtines. 
Sveryyes, F iſtulas. | 
Lee radgids, Torpidneſs of the Body, 

* a 

TaxvyAworeTeget, Too great Volubility y Speech; 
Tereojucs, 8 | " 8 
Tegndwy, Caries. N 
Teęzurbol, Terminthi. 8 


Mouth. 


Teras, Tetanus. 


Tęau ue, Stammering. l 
Tgixwos, Trichoſis. Ri 
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5 
: Ten. Treor. He | 9 
Tera, Wound. 1 oy 5d # 4 
. Prion of 40. vv 7 
Op. dare, ee, 1 
1 Y Ks, Jin bg of Tubes | BEE, 
% 5 x | 1 5 ®vuere 4 ep! u xu Tubercles in * Bladder. 
Toe {Drops 8 4 +1 d. bs pl SpiSpy, Tubercles, or Caroncles, in 
—_ —— — ul „ Serdphidlous Tuber 
EVXO 1¹ 
Tobe! Enpos, A dry Deoply: + tis L * os $vugTR, } Tubercles about the . 
on 8 Droply ok the BBY. / 44e, Red Blotches on the Legs; cauſed by fit 
T p per e ov, A flatulent Dropſy. ting too near the * 7 
Noreplurres r gi wept Thy Eyxdpancs, Rup< e 2 


tures of the Veſſels in the Brain. Nr 


"Trepwra res, Hyperſarcoſis. * — Gephim WAR 
TY ᷣ)ö!ðt Tumor under the Torgue, Kare, as, erp : ; * 
Ta Tee u ren, Retention of the gecun- Xolgddes, Ririg's-evil; | * 
ines. Nope „ Cholera Morbus. 3 
tn X 0Agpes OY moiſt | IP 
"= | Nef wornper, Bad Colour. * 
J — Wee Green-ſickneſs. 
2 Baldnoſs. | | Xwawels, Limping. F hs 
10155 ö 6 2 
, Shen, 0 © nfumption ** 8 y 4 + | 4 
SE vo οαν¶jLjWx, F ; : * . * : | 
Th<ts, . 1 — | 2215 
bios 85105, Conſumption of the whole Habit. | Q. 5 
1 guad ens Iſchiadic Confumption. — 
0 $0.01 rege Nephritic Conſumption. Ne cdu ü nn. Crude Tubetcles in the 
__ $105 rs, Tabes Dorſalis. Lungs. þ 
$A&ymorn, Inflammation. . "NTwy mv; Pains of the Ears. 2 
'$Avxraivu, Phlyctænæ. "QTwy . Redundant Moiſture of the Ears, 
nth ſecond Cl ar cantaned only to Dieſes, which are, 
'Avarri, See the Article Avante. er yagos bark See the Article Panowris. 
The third comprehends three Diſeaſes, one of which is deſcribed in the Treatiſe de Are, Locis, * which 
J have inſerted under the Article Arx. This Diſtemper is — to the Scyibians. 2 'F 


Another is thus deſcribed. 
„ Thoſe whoſe Spleens are tumefied, are affected with 
„ Largeneſs of the Spleen be neither attended with Hæmorrhages, nor a fetid Breath, the Patient is afflicted 
c 1 malignant Ulcers, and black Cicatrices in the Legs. 2 be a manifeſt Abſceſs in the Face, a 
grave or deep Tone of the Voice, or a Pain of the Teeth; we my *. an Hæmorrhage from Se Nate 
« They who have the Parts under the Eyes very much elevated, be found to have large Spleens 
40 5 Feet alſo ſwell, will appear as if they were hydropic; but the Helly and Loins are alſo to 31 
The 1 2 here enuterated leave no Room to doubt of the Aurhor's meaning that E which © 
we t 


The third Diſtethper is deſcribed in the third Book of the E ks, Seficn the think 
Before the Beginning of the Spring, the Seaſon being cold, aa os frequent, ſome ovihg co 
a manifeſt Cauſe, othen not; they were however, of a Aptthe \ 
under Diſorders of the Fauces, arid had their Voice Ro 8 * af * coir nm win 
Mouth; Tubercles (% e) in the Pudenda, Ophthalmies, and les, Looſeneſſes, Av Food,” | 
attended in ſome with-a/Thirftirt' others not, were very frequent. The Urine was turbid, muth'ir! Quins, , 
andi of an ill Quality ; che Pitidhits*for the moſt part laboured undder a” Coma, ſucceeded by want Ti | 
Oftentimes the Diele ks ne Criſis at all, (for Parla-, I _ Wr with , . and Drs one | 
was imperfect; Dropſics alſe and Conſumptions were 
In many Perſons an. Eryſipelas;* taking its Riſe from v Call — Acbasderable Puſtules, 1 
ſperſed itſelf all over the Body hüt if the Patient were Yeats of Age, and in 8 leaſt ne = 
it principally affected the Head. Many, even while under Cure; Mett ſelzed with. violent Inflammatior 
— the Erylipelas N an quiet ſpread itſelf every- where. If mott who were thus affected, the 85 
4To-«045) came to a urationt, attended by an extraordinary” action and Separation of the Fleſh,” 
| r 5 Cellection of Humours was not I , but a Confluence EOS. | 
putrid Matter of many and Varo Kinds. Thoſe who happentd* 1. thus affected about red 5 
the Loſs of the Hair from thei” Head and Beard, with the Defidition and Luxation The Ben's ds. - 
a qr NT Humours, with or without a Fever. 25 , however, were more terrible thi 
erous ; for moſt of thoſ®in*whom the Matter ri was uppuration, recovered ; but e 


who, after the Removal bft the Iiffemmatie and e from an Abſceſs, died in 
; bers. Ys as. Pi ns A ET 


Gummi, and have a fetid Breath: But if a 


Fiore: part or ; Gl wig why > 7 ve . 
he noRt diſmal of all was, when-the Di upon the Pubes and Pudenda. 
This Deſcription, I ſhould think, agrees pretty 7 ell wi 8 ” ies of the — 
E ˙ NN n others may judge 
Vee... I | „ * 3 : 
The fourth Claſs includes only (ro Diflerapers,”* | GR 9 85 1 
ü Ky . "hc 


Anh, "Anemia; 25 Tapas See the Article Ties.” at 
| Ide. $62 the Article HieeourTs. 4 Top See the Article T'rpHOMANIA. | | 
N89 Obs, See the Article PHTHINICE. 3 | | 9 


- hence ariſes an Impoſſibility of bens certain, that this Catalogue is entirely juſt. 
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merus to the Cubit, or the Part below it, had the Bone laid bare, ſome had their Sides 


I \ 


went Jt bee the Article Trruus 


Ha wonpe- . 
In the fifth ClaG Mr Lo Clere rckons the following Diftempens. fy PRA ROAR 


FAY 4 45 
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The above-quoted- Author mentions ei in this Cas but ore, ſince it is e to gory Tuberds 


under the Ears. 
The Medicines taken Notice of by Hippocrates are principally the followi But i muſt be e that 


as the Greek Language in general underwent Variations, ſo the Names of P nts were Ws * and 


WES: 4 


A. Bitumen. 8 on. Arg 
Abrotanum. F * n Bli tum. | Crinanthemum. - © | 
Abſinthium. Bombylium: A Sort of Bee. Crithmum. <þ 
Acacia. | Braſſica. | Crocus. 
Acetum, GAP Bryonta, © - Cucumis. 
Adiantum. Bulbus albus. Cucumis ſylweſtris. 5 
Arugo Eris. | Bulbus inter ſegetes naſcens. Cucurbita. | ; 
As. Bupreſtis Animal. Bupreſtis Herba. Cuminuim. 
Aris Flos. Butyrum. Cuminum Zthiopicum. 
Aris Limatura. | 6 Cupreſſus. 
Aris Squama. Cachrys. Cyclamen. 
Es Uſtum. Calamintha. Cydonia. 
Agnus Caſtus. Calamus Aromaticus. Cyperus. : 
Alica. Calx viva. Cytiſus. 
Allium. Canis. r | 
Althaa Cantharides. | Daphnoides. 1 88 
Alumen. Capparis. Daucus. ; 
Alumen Ægyptium. Capra. Dictamnus. 
Alumen Sciſſile. Capræ Lac. Dictamnus Creticun. 
Alumen Uſtum. Capræ Axungia. Dracontium. 
Capra Stercus. Dracunculus. 
Capræ Sudor. E. 
Carabe. Ebenus. \ 5 
Cardamomum. Echinus. 0 
Caſeus. Echinus marinus. 8 
Caſtoreum. Elaterium. 
Cedria. Epipetron. 
Anethum. Cedrus. Erice, 
Aniſum. Centaureum. Eruca. b 
Anſeris Axungi Cepa. Ervilia. 
Anſeris Medulla. Cera. Ervum. 
Anſeris Stercus. Cera alba. Eryſimum. 
Anthems. Cervus. Euanthemum | 
Aparine. Cervi Cornu F. 
Aqua marina. Cervi Medulla. Faba. f 
Chalcitis. 


Argentum. 


Hordeum. OK, 
Achilleum. See Acn1LLE1s. 
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Olez Folia. 
Olea Fr tus. 
Ole Galla. 
Oleæ Li 


Oleæ Nucleus. 


Oleæ Oleum. 
Oleum. . 


Omphacium. 
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1 ſhall add to my Acggunts of Hippocrates, and his Medicine, the Character a celebrated Modern giyes 
him, who was a excellent Judge of his Merits ; and for the fake of Truth I muſt confeſs, that many Cen- 


| ſures, which, by the way, he paſſes on Medicinal Writers, are too applicable to the Medicinal Dictionary, what- 


ever Pains I have taken to avoid deſerving ſuch Reproaches. ; . 4 | 
'Tis univerſally allow d, that the Duty of a Phyſician conſiſts in preſerving, the Health of Mankind, and 
removing thoſe Diſcaſes which interfere therewith. The happy Man who is capable of rendering this im 


portant 
Service to thoſe who demand his Aſtance, may juſtly claim the Seat af Honour among the Sons of Apollo; and 


is a genuine Glory and Ornament. to his Profeſſion. N | | 

But whatever the unthinking Vulgar may imagine, yet the ſagacious and diſcerning Few are well appriſed, 
that ſuch a Degree of Know is not eaſily acquir'd ; and that the Road to a competent Skill, much more to 
Perfection, in the Healing Art, is op all Hands obſtructed, and beſet with almoſt infurmountable Difficulties. For 
the Nature of Health, and of Diſeaſes, lies, in a great meaſure, in Obſeurity; their reſpective Cauſes cannot be 
fully and adequately diſegwer ds and though they could, yet ſtill the Virtues of Remedies are not ſufficiently 
known, All theſe extenſive Branches of Knowledge muſt, howeyer, be examin'd with Accuracy, by one and 
the ſame Man, before he can lay a juſt Claim to the Character of a perſect Phyſician, * tel win} 

Though it has always baen diſputed whether the Healing Art has receiv'd the moſt conſiderable Advances 


from the Leſſons taught by nce, or from the Deductions of Reaſoning and Argumentgtion, yet luckily 


there have never been wanting ſome Men of a ſuperior Genius, who have laudably endeavour d to ſhew their 
mutual Subſervience to each other, and prove that the former is, defective without the latter, which, in its Turn, 
is equally imperfect without the farmer. For before Medicine afſumed the Form of an Art, and began to be 
regularly cultivated as a Science, the Sick, prompted by the Agonies of their reſpective Diſorders, had recourſe 
to unknown Remedies, in order to remove Diſtempers, the Symptoms of which they had learned from their own 
woful Experience. When by Chance, or a Concurrence of favourable Circumſtances, any of theſe Medicines 
prov'd ſalutary, an Obſervation of the Effects produc'd by them laid the firſt Foundation for 2 of Phyſic, 
which has ſince prov'd ſo valuable a Bleſſing to the World. Afterwards expoſing the Sick if the moſt publick 
Places of Reſort, they enacted a Law, injoining every one who paſs'd by to give his Advice to the Diſtreſs da 
on a Suppoſition, that he might have formerly labour'd under the ſame Diſorder, and receiv'd Relief from ſome 
particular Remedy. This was the ſecond Step which the Babylonians and Chaldeans, theſe moſt antient Sources 
of human Literature, made towards the Improvement of Megicine ; which, when carry'd into Egypt in this im- 
rfe& State, was gradually more and more improy'd by that penetrating and induſtrious People; for by hang- 
ing up Tables in the Temples. of the Gods, with the ſeveral Species of Diſeaſes enumerated, and the moſt pro · 
per Remedies ſpecified upon them, and by committing the Charge of each Diſeaſe to particular Phyſicians, they 
reduced their indigeſted and diſorderly Experiments to a certain Form, more accommodated to Uſe and Practice 
than they formerly were, ' BOONE a 7 
At laſt Mankind being convinc'd, that Remedies alone were not ſufficient to carry Medicine to a due 


of Perfection, began to implore the Aſſiſtance of Ratiocination, the Ufe of which, in diſtinguiſhing and curing 
y 0 


Diſorders, the perceiv d to be abſolutely neceſſary. Upon this, as generally happens in Caſes bf 
a like Nature, Subtilty of Genius was preferr'd to the tedious Method of improving by Experience; and what 
ought to have gone Hand-in-hand, I mean Theory and Fact, were fooliſhly ſeparated and disjoined; ſpecious 
and fine-ſpun Speculations were, without conſidering their Influence on Practice, or their Conformity to Truth, 
obtruded on Mankind as the Baſis of Phyſic, and the ſureſt Foundations of Medicine. But though the Healing 
Art might, in this imperfect State, be cloathed in all the gaudy Pomp of Eloquence, and recommend itſelf to 
thoſe of a ſpeculative and philoſophical Turn, yet it ſoon diſcover d its Defects by proving prejudicial and fatal to 


the unhappy Patients. Nor will this appear a Myſtery to him who conſiders the Affair in an impartial Light; 


for Health, as well as Diſeaſes, are no more than ſtated and neceſſary Effects ariſing from a certain particular 
Concurrence of all thoſe Circumſtances, which, taken in Conjunction, te as a Cauſe in producing its Effect. 
But before this Cauſe can he ſo cleatly inveſtigated, as that its Method of acting ſhall become the proper Subject 
of a mathematical Demonſtration, each of its Properties and Virtues muſt be diſcover'd, and conſider'd ſeparately 
and apart; after which their mutual Relations muſt be diligently compar'd, and the additional Properties reſult- 
ing from theſe Relations carefully inveſtigated. Now as theſe Properties only come under our Cognizance, and 
manifeſt themſelves to our Senſes, by their Effects, it is obvious, that whether in a ſound or a valetudinary State, 
the Cauſe, the Accidents, and Effects, mult be inveſtigated. and deſcrib'd, before we can either pronounce 
rationally, or preſcribe judiciouſſy: For the Phyſician is to encounter real Effects produc'd by their adequate 
Cauſes, which often, if not always, depend upon a Train of Circumſtances of ſo peculiar and circumſtantiate a 
Nature, that the Foce of a general and abſtruſe Demonſtration is by no means ſufficient to qualify him for practiſing 
with Succeſs. There is ſuch an inconceivable Variety of Diſorders, and in each of theſe fo incredible a Number 
of 8 and Circumſtances to be obſerved, that the ſhort Period of human Life, the Frailties both of Body 
and Mind, to which Men are by the Condition of their Natures ſubjected, the Difficulties they have ta encounter, 
and the Avocations with: which they muſt unavoidably meet, can never enable any one Man to form a ſufficient 
Number of Obſervations for eſtabliſhing a rational and unexceptionable Theory, and practiſing according to it, 
like a real and ſkilfyl; Phyſician. Hence tis obvious, that we muſt be indebted to the Knowledge of others, 


. conſult the Living and the Dead, . peruſe the Works of antient Sages, inquire into the Improvements of Moderns, 


and always make Truth the facred Mark at which we aim. But leſt we ſhoul& at laſt miſcarry in our Views, we 


| muſt not wantonly drink at every Spring, nor draw our Stores of Knowledge from impure and turbid Fountains ; 


for to read much is not always tu be learned. The Phyſician therefore ought to contract his Views, form his Taſte 


upon noble Models, deſpiſe the common Herd of Authors, and draw his Fund of Knowledge from thoſe who 


repreſent Nature in her. true and genuine Shape; from thoſe who have too ſacred a Regard to Honour to forge 
Faſt or the 1 of a favourite Theory; from thoſe. who follow Truth where- ever ſhe leads them, and in 
their Accounts of Things diſdain, from partial and intereſted Views, either to add or ſuppreſs a ſingle Circum- 


ſtance. | Theſe ate the facred Fountains, of which the Phyſician can never take too liberal Draughts: Theſe the 
Men whoſe Labours 7 the Phyſician's ay to Glory and Honour. Ever ſince Phyſic afſum'd the 
of an Art, the World has been bleſs'd with ſome one or other. of this Stamp. Hippocrates, for Inſtance, in the 
very Dawn of Medicine, appear d, and like the Sun in his meridian Splendor diffuſed a noble Light, which will 
for ever ſhine with diftinguiſh'd Luſtre. This venerable Man is to the Phyfician, what the Pole Star is to 
the Mariner, his 8 Director, and that of which when he loſes Sight, he is ſure to be bewilder d, and 
err from his Gourſe, The divine Hippocrates is always ſure to repreſent Things as they are in their own Natures. 
Heins no intereſted Views to ferve, no particular Bias to draw him alide from Truth. He is always clear, —_— 
; | concile, 
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conciſe, and intelligible. He no-where obſcures his Meaning, throws a Cloud over the Natutes of Diſorders, or 
mi P. hyde wcneitte Jamgaot/the Coe Biglign or the ſtill 
more abſurd and ridiculous Whim of the four primary Qualities reſulting from them. Vain and idle Controverſies 
cerning the firſt Tem of the ſimple Stamina of Life never hinder him from penetrating into the 
true Events of Things. The Purity and Glory of his Compoſitions are not ſtain'd and ſullied with the uſelek 
Notions of the Calidum Innatum, and the Humidum Radicale. Subtile and uninſtructive Diſtinctions of Diſeaſes, 
and their ſeveral Cauſes, are not to be met with in the Works of this venerable Parent of the Healing Art. The 
Man deſerves rather to be laugh'd at, than confuted in a grave and ſerious manner, who imagines that Hippocrates 
was miſguided by the unmeaning Whims of unintelligible Chymiſts, and drawn aſide n 
Acids and Alcalis. Theſe were Speculations which his exalted Genius, and well-formed Taſte, deſpiſed. 
was no leſs conſpicuous for the Impartialicy of hy ſentations, than the Force and Strength of his Genius , 
for he no-where aſſerts Things which he fad not ſeen, n Account of real 
Circumſtances, - He repreſents, but does not diſguiſe or change, the tions n 
Honour or ility to any particular Hypotheſis. This is the » this the lovely, I had almoſt {aid the 
perfect Character of the divine Hippocrates. No Wonder then, if his Accounts of Things, and his Deſcriptions 
of Diſeaſes, have in all Ages procured the Attention, and attracted the Eſteem, of the Sagacious and Diſcerni 
To him we may juſtly add Areteus of Cappadocia, and Rufus Ephefius, who, from his Example, became ſkil 
Phyſicians, and were equally religious Obſervers of the Laws of Truth. But few of the Greeks trod in his facred 
Footſteps before the Days of Galen. When the Labours of other Greek Phyſicians are laid in the Balance with 
theſe of Hippocrates, how light, how defective and imperfect are they found to be! Some of them, blindly and 
implicitly devoted to a 8 Sect, eſpouſed the 3 to it, without regarding whether they were 
3 of dreſs. up Things in falſe and fictitious Colours, whilſt others, . — a are 
— . inny ns my orgy pore gar 
Sym . Beſides, Penetration and Impartiality, a natural Simplicity of Style, a Clearnefs and Perſpicuity of 
Diction, are requiſite in the Phyſician. Health is of more Importance than Oratory ; and Life a Circumſtance of 
more Moment than ſtnking quaint Phraſes, or well-turn'd Periods. The Phyſician muſt not trifle, ' or 
lay the Fool, where Matters of the laſt Moment are at Stake. A fooliſh Affectation of uncouth and obſolete 
Expceſiicns, the pompous Flowers of Rhetoric, or a pedantic Playing with Words, muſt never draw a Veil oyer 
his real Meaning, or divert the Attention of the Reader. An unſeaſonable Oſtentation of an Acquai with 
antient Hiſtory, a pompous Enumeration of the Opinions of different Authors, or ſubtile Reſearches into the 
firſt Cauſes of Diſorders, however effectually may prove the Author's Learning, are yet of little or no Ser- 
vice either in the Cure, or in the Prevention of Diſeaſes, in which the Whole of a Phyſician's Buſineſs conſiſts. 
yore never fail to create a Diſguſt 


ving the latter. 


— 


Brevity, and Attic Perſpicuity. This is the was wy Awe prom of Hippocrates ;, in theſe reſpects none come 


partial Mind conſiders, the divine Hippocrates will be found beyond the Poſſibihty of a Rival, and 1 
beyond the Fate of Mortals; a Competitor with Apollo hi ; and the Eſculapius of the Coons. He was 
quick-ſighted an Obſerver of Nature, that in every Diſorder he plainly knew her firft Deviations, her preſent 
ties, and the Periods where ſhe would terminate. If we attentively advert to the accurate Diſtinction 
he makes between thoſe Symptoms that are the Effects of Ignorance in the Phyſician, Negligence or Raſhneſs 
in the Attendants, or of the Medicines uſed, and theſe that are the natural Reſult of the Diſeaſe itſelf, we cannot 
forbear pronouncing him the moſt- diſcerning, the moſt judicious and ing, of all the Phyſicians the 
World has hitherto ſeen. And, which is more, the joint Labours of all the phyſical Writers who have appear d 
from the Infancy of Medicine to this very Day, ſcarce furniſh us with ſo large a Number of the Sym 

and Phenomena of Diſeaſes, as this great and incomparable Author has alone deſorib'd. He firſt difcorer'd the 
various Seaſons of the Year to be the Cauſes of the particular Diſorders which generally rage in them; and 
taught, that the Viciſſitudes of the Air, the ſcorching Heats, and pinching Colds, the Showers and Fog, the 
ſtagnating Atmoſphere, and the i Blaſts. of — of 'their reſpeRive Dibrdars. 
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preſerved whole Nations, ſav d Kingdoms, and, like the 
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| Source of the Diſorders to which they were moſt ſubject ; and in 
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all he does, he is ſo minute and circumſtantiate, 
that to R but to the Sagacious and the Judicious, diſtinct, 
His Work De ere, Locis, E Aquis, is ſuch a Maſter· piece, that it may be ſaid not only to have laid the Foun- 


Degree of Perfection with which it now ſhines. Here we 
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Cuſtoms, and the Method of Life, uſed by the Patient ; and that an Account of the State of the Air alone is fide 
ſufficient for accounting why ſome ſhould be more remarkably afflicted with epidemical Diſorders than others. 
We ſhall here find him deſcribing the Eyes, the Hair, and the Skin, in a juſt and accurate Manner ; and making 
the moſt judicious Remarks upon the voluble and the ſtammering Tongue, upon the ſhrill and the grave Tone of 
Voice; and all this with a View to diſcover, and point out, the particular Temperament and Conſtitution of thoſe 
who were more ſubject to raging Diſorders, than others who wanted theſe Charatteriſtics Hence *tis obvious, that 
none ever deliver d the diagnoſtic Signs of Diſeaſes with greater Exactneſs, deſcribed the Diſorders with which 
theſe Signs were connected with greater Accuracy, or form'd a more juſt and infallible ] ent with to 
their Events and Terminations, — the divine 1 Nor was he leſs happy in diſcovering the Natures, 

toms, and various Turns, which Difeaſes might take, than ſucceſsful in relieving the miſerable Patient from 

þ of their Aſſaults; for he was neither raſh in applying his Medicines, in judging of their Effects, 
afraid of confeſſing his want of Succefs, nor proud of his Skill, when every thing anſwer d his Expectations. Diſ- 
eaſes, like weak and feeble Enemies, yield themſelves the willing Captives of his Skill ; he leads them where-ever 
he has a Mind, and, at laſt, s the very Seeds of their Exiſtence ; and, for all theſe mighty ſes, he 
uſed Medicines which were few in Number, but ſure in their Effects, and of a ſmall Price, but excellently accom- 
modated to the Diſorder. He was not ſolicitous about a Variety of Medicines, provided he found a few that were 
neceſſary, and knew how to exhibit them at 5 Seaſons, and in due Quantities. Accurately viewing the 

Stages and Periods of Diſeaſes, obſerving their lucky or unlucky Days, checking or forwarding the Motions of 
the morbid Matter, digeſting its Crudities, carrying what was concocted thro Ways pointed out by the Diſeaſe 
itſelf, directing its Elimination, and bringing what was recrementitious and ſuperfluous to a proper State of being 
expel'd, he was rather an Imitator and Aſſiſtant of Nature, than a bold Intruder upon her Province, or a raſh 

Diſturber of her Operations. After Chance or Skill had diſcover'd to him what Medicines were prejudicial, and 
what were ſalutary, and after he had found the Time and Manner in which Nature, left to herſelf, routs her Enemy, 
he then eſtabliſh'd Rules for the ſafe and proper Uſe of Medicines. After theſe Medicines were recommended by 

a long Courſe of daily Experience, and had the Sanction of a thouſand happy Cures in their Favour, he thought 
himſelf ſufficiently qualify'd to deſcribe the Virtues of Herbs, Foſſils, and Animals, not in a dry, a barren, and 
uninſtructive Manner, but enrich'd with the moſt valuable Cautions and Admonitions, ſufficient to deter the Igno- 
rant, the Bold, and the Unſkilful, from encroaching on the ſacred Province of Phyſic. This, to ſpeak with 
Impartiality, is the true, the only Method, to ſup the — of Medicine, and afford proper Relief and 
Aſſiſtance to the Difſtreſs'd and Afflicted. This is the admirable, the uſeful, the divine Method, illuſtrated by the 
Writings, and recommended by the Practice, of Hippocrates. But, ſince his Days, Phyſic has aſſum'd various, 
but ſtill leſs lovely Forms. Experience has been neglected, and the wanton Sallies of a roving Imagination been 

ily liſten'd to. At other Times, a ſupine Indolence has tarniſh'd the Glory of Medicine. Fact and Obſerva- 
tion have fallen lamented Victims to the Tenets of Philoſophers. The Dictates of Nature have been ſhamefully 
baniſhed, to make room for an unintelligible Jargon of Words; and monſtrous Fiftions have been prefer'd to the 
ſacred and important Obſervations of Hippocrates. Surpriſing Cures are now impudently ſaid to have been per- 
form'd by ſuch and ſuch Medicines ; but, when theſe are exhibitcd in parallel Caſes, the miſerable Patient is left to 
bewail his Misfortune, by having his Diſorder. increaſed and exaſperated, inſtead of being allay'd and remov'd. 

The Condition of Humanity is already too wretched to call for the Addition of thoſe intolerable Evils with which 
Avarice, and its deform'd Offspring Quackery, ſupply the deceiv'd and bewilder'd World. The Conceits and ex- 
travagant Whims of the Chymiſts have no leſs ſhamefully diſguis'd the genuine Form, and chang'd the native 
Features, of Medicine; and the nobleſt of Arts has been proſtituted to the meaneſt and moſt ignoble Purpoſes, by 
being made baſely ſubſervient to the Ends of Quackery and Empiriciſm. And, what is ſtill more to be lamented, 
Men of Parts and Abilities, who might have otherwiſe prov'd Bleſſings to Mankind, have been fatally and wofully 
miſled by Impoſitions of ' this kind. And, as if the Number of Simples was not already too great, the Confuſion 
of compound Medicines too intolerable, and the Variety of Methods too inſupportable, they muſt enlarge the 
Proſpect, and add the impertinent Productions of Error and Impudence. But the Writings of Hippocrates, like 

re and limpid Fountains, are neither ſtain'd with Falſhoods, darken'd with Ignorance, nor ſully'd with the 

Laſting Frauds of Quackery, or the forbidding Vanities of Chymiſtry : He is every-where ſo clear, fo diſtinct, 
ſo copious and full, that he may ſafely be pronounc d the greateſt and moſt perfect Maſter of the Healing Art, 
the World has hitherto ſeen. Some may poſſibly think this repugnant to Truth, becauſe, ſay they, Medicine is 
improv'd by Obſervation, and has receiv'd incredible Advances ſince the Days of Hippocrates ; ſo that,, in his 
Time, the Art muſt have been rude, imperfect, and, as it were, in its Infancy. This is, in ſome meaſure, true 
but tis equally true and certain, that Hippocrates had the Experience and Improvements of Numbers who had 
gone before him, to form himſelf upon; for we are told by authentic and unexceptionable Hiſtorians, that Hippo- 
crates, lifieally deſcended from Apollo, the firſt Phyſician among the Greeks, poſſeſs'd, by an hereditary Right, 
the Secrets of the Medicinal Art. Æſculapius, the Son of this Apollo, perfected the Secrets handed down by his 
Father, and left them enlarg'd with his own. From Æſculapius ſprung thoſe celebrated Phyſicians, Chryſamides, 
Cleomittades, Theodorus, Softrates, Nebrus, Cnofidicus, Hippocrates the Firſt, and Heraclides, the Father of the 
divine Hippocrates, of whom we now ſpeak ; ſo that the Art of Phyſic ſeems to have been convey'd from Father 
to Son, till it reach'd this divine, this incomparable Genius, who, according to the hiſtorical Accounts of the 
Family, was the nineteenth from the common Stock. To theſe Circumſtances if we add his Care, his Diligence, 
the — of his Life, his Travels thro' Babylon, t, and the Indies, we ſhall eaſily perceive, that he muſt 
have had a Fund of imental Knowledge. t, unſatisfy' d with the Inſtructions handed down from his 
Anceſtors, the Stores of Wiſdom he had treaſur d up in his Travels, he apply'd himſelf, with indefatigable 
Diligence, to gain an intance with the Opinions and Sentiments of -others. There was, at 'this Time, a 
celebrated Temple im Cxidus, whoſe Walls were adorn'd with Tables, on which were wrote the choiceſt and moſt 
valuable Obſervations-in Phyſic : Theſe he viſited, theſe he wrote out for his own Uſe, and acquired ſuch a Degree 
of Reputation, that he was thought worthy to be let into all the Secrets of the Cuidian School. We have no 
Reaſon to believe, that Medicine was a Science ſo imperfect and barren as tis thought to have been in the Days of 
Hippocrates, when we are inform'd by the Hiſtories of theſe Times, that it was divided into Sects, conſign d to 
Wiiting, and promoted by the Aid and Concurrence of other Sciences, as may be ſeen by any one who conſults his 
w_ concerning the antient State of Phyſic, wholſome Food, the Regimen of Patients under acute Diſeaſes, 
and his Chiturgical Pieces, all which are wrote in the genuine and uncounterfeited Style of Hippocrates. Among 
the numberleſs Inſtances in which he improv d both that Knowledge he had receiv'd from his Anceſtors, and that 
which he had-learn'd in foreign Nations, there is one of a ſingular Nature, and entirely peculiar to himſelf ; for he 
ſent his elder Son Theſſalus into Theſſaly, Draco his younger Son to the Helleſpont, Polybus his Spn-in-law to 
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own Ryes, but Mr uu with thoſe of a 3 
from à ſeanty Number of Padents, but Zrppocrazet was every in Greece: Few 
thors have defcrib'd the Diſeaſes which rage in a fingle Town, bur Hippocrates has judicioufly on all 
the Diſorders that occur d thru all the Towns, Villages; and Provinces of Grtect. This is no doubt, ſuſſicient 


Reaſon why Hippocrazes/ſhauld appear £6 much ſuperior to bthers, who'were deſtitute of the like Opportunities 
d pia d 15 loſs Seat eee Henoe it that his Labouts have ſtood the Shocks of Envy; 
the Affautts of Oppoſers, and the Malice of Critics, for mam Centuries, and, like burnifh'd Steel, become the 
more bright and reſplendent by Uſe. When with the niceſt Judgment and the ſtricteſt Care, the ſmalleſt 
Inconſiſtence cannot be found, and Truth and Nature every-where 4 in their moſt awful-and commanding 
Shapes: Upon the whole, ſo accurate and extenſive was.the Skill of Hippocrates, that the learned Greeks, the polite 
Romans, and the induſtrious Fabians, have done nothing but repeat and confirm his Doctrines g whatever is ar was 
excellent among the more celebrated Greeks, fuch as Diacles, Artes, Rufus Epheſins, Soramus; Galen, Aigineta; 
Trallian; Aurius, and Oriba/wws, is originally borrow'd from Hippocrates: - The more valuable and-udicious of the 
Romans, ſuch as Celfus and Pt, had recourſe to the Determihations of Hippocrates, as to ſo many Oracles. + The 
Arabians; again, did nothing but tranſcnbe from Galen, Who, where-ever he conforms to Truth, is nothing more 
than a Tranſcriber from Hippocrates: The Worth of this Author is ſtill confirm'd from a Circumftance, which; 
if inquir d into, will, at leaſt, be found, for the moſt part; if not univerſally; to prove true; and that ic, that, iti 
all Ages, the moſt celebrated and diſtingwiſh'd Fhyſicians have either formi'd themſelves immediately Hippo- 
crates, or upon thoſe who had done ſo re them. His Merit could not be confin'd to parti Ar mags ) 
World; it diffuſed itſelf with irrefiſtible Force, and procur'd him the Eſteem and Veneration of the Thefſalians, 
the Coans, the Argives, the Macedonians, the Athenians; the Phocians, and the Dorians. © The 1!lyrians and Peo- 
1ians adot d him as ſomething more than human, and Rerbarian Kings publickly umplor'd him as their tutelar 
Genius etful and opulent Nations rewarded his Merit by munificent Preſents 3 and Hiſtories inform us; 
chat Phyſicians: have, in all Ages, been recommended to Poterirates, and loaded with Glory; Honour, and 
Riches, by treading in the Steps of Hippocrates:  : : 8 rate art | a be r N * 
As Fam convinc' d, that the moſt important Service I can do to Phyſic is, to give Mankind a Reliſh ſor the 
Writings of the great Hippasrates, I hall add; to what has been already ſaid, the following Quotation trom Hoffman; 
in Confirmation of my own Opinion. A erte | | 
« As Hippocrates was the firſt who laid a and fure Foundation for a rational and ſucceſsful- Practice, ſo we 
4 have juſt Reaſon to be ſurptis d, that, in.f ing Ages, the Healing Art has not been carry d to a higher 
« Degree of Perſection emacky wen. is. 2 — — 2 — — of 
4 ay by” Ii A 
« 2 ecarious Principles, than enrich'd it by a proper Store of neceſſary. and uſeful Obſervations 4 
« fs then! the Mitwilages'of —— of Phyſic, and the Imperfection of Medicine; 
e have unqueſtionably been owing to this unlucky Turn, we ought to beware of ſplitting on the ſame Rock, and 
falling into a like Error, fince, by treading in the Steps of the divine Hippocrates, by ſupplying his Defects by 
« our own Iriduſtry, and by an accurate and unwearied Obſervation of Facts, we might render both the Theory 
« and Practice of Phyſic far more-pe than they at pteſent are. | * 8 
Hippocrates left two Sons, Theſſains and Draco, who ſucceeded their Father in the Praftice of Phyſic; and one 
Daughter, whom he marry d to Pohbus, one of his Pupils. Of theſe Sons Theſſahis ſeems to have been the moſt 
eminent; for we learn from Galen, that he ſpent the greateſt Part of his Life in high Reputation at the Court of 
Archelaus, King of Macedon. As to Draco, the other Son, we find nothing very remarkable relating to him, ex- 
cept that he had a Son nam d Hippacrates, who was Phyſician to Rexanaz the of Alexander the Great. 
Pohbus ſeems to have made a greater Figure in his Profeſſion than the two Sons of Hippocrates, and is faid to have 


been the genuine Author of ſome Treatiſcs attributed to his Father-in-law. Gaies commends him for his Induſtry, 
and celebrates him for his Experience. His Syſtem and Practice were, according to the ſame Author, exadtly 
conformable to thoſe of Hippocrates.” 1 | 


who 


The firſt celebrated Phyſician appear d after Hippocrates and his Offspring was Diocles Cary, whoſ 
Skill was ſoextenfive, that the Aaubenians dignify d him with the honourable Title of Hippocrates the Secbud wr 
antient Authors agree, that he appear d ſoon after Hippocrates, and fucceeded him at once in reſpect of Tinie 
and He is faid to be the Author of 'a Letter, ſtiſl eutant, addreſs d to Antigens, King of An; 2 

Circumſtance which ſufficiently. intimates; that he liv'd in the of that Succeſſor to Alexanuer, and not in the 

Time of Darius Hyſtaſpis, as modern have affirm d. —— — with reſpect to 
the pretended Letters of Hippocrates, lay a ſufficient Foundation far our not putting a great Streſs upon a Proof of 

this Nature, fince the Leiter; faid to be tote by Diaries, may be e I. with the reſt. T 

who have made  Drocles | y with Darius the Son of Hyfaſdis, - not: fulficiently adverted to 

they ſaid ; ſince, in that Caſe, he gone before Hippocrates, which Circumiſtantes prove tobe impoſſible. 

| P whatever may be ſaid co the contrary, 
Diaries, who certainly appear'd after Hippocrates, and who is found to have liv'd before Praxa- 

goras, who was Preceptor to ſome Phyſicians; ics with Prolemy Soter, may have poſſibly liv'd much 
about the Time of Antotie. Taking chis for granted; ic is not impoſſible but Diocles mighthave ſurviv'd Arifotle, 
and might have ſeen the ing of the Reign of Aatigonm, and the oder Succeſſots of Alærander, 
_ who dy'd about two Years before Arifoike, Ns may be idvanc'd for the Poſſibility of Diacles having wrote to 
— — Abſtracting from theſe Circumiftanecs, Mr. Le Gert believes the former more antient than Ariſtotie by 
dicting Diſeaſes by certain Signs, and preventing by certain Remedies,” The Body is, it-ic, divided inio Wur 
Para, the Head, te Breaſt the Bly, and the Bader — — $- 
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Cabbage has been boil'd, and Preparations of Honey laſtly, with reſpect 
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Parts from the Diſtempers commonly incident to them. With reſpe& to the Head, Gaigazfins are propes d 
for purging it, and Frictions are recommended x with reſpect to the Breaſt, Vomits, either upon a full, or an empty 
. nn ER To 
g pe | . kick, | | 

25 45 we . ur che Diſcaſes of the Blakder, fore 
Medicines, which ke Urine; are preſcrib'd, ſuch as the Roots of Apium and Fennel, boil'd in Wine, with 
Water in which wild Carrot, Alexanders, Elecampane; and Chiches, have been boil d. 8 b 

This is a ſuccinct Account of the Contents of this Letter, which ſeems to be a kind-of Extract from ſome Books 


of Diocles, in which he treated fully of the Preſervation of Health, and of ſuch Subſtances as are proper for that 


ſe. One of theſe Books was addreſs'd to Phftarchus. Dijocles wrote ſome others, which are loſt, as well as 

ewe have now mention'd. Atbenæus makes mention of a Book, in vchich that Phyſician treats of F iſhes; and 

of another, in which he taught the Method of preparing Aliments. The fame Atbenæus alſo informs us, that ſeveral 
antient Phyſicians wrote upon the laſt of theſe Subjects. Among others whðq had dong ſo, he mentions Pbiliſtion, 
Erafiftratus, Philotimus, Euthydemus, Glaucus, and Dionyfius. Their Deſign, in theſe Writings, was not, in all 
Probability, to direct what was agreeable to the Palate, but what contributed to the Preſervation of Health. 
Plata nevertheleſs complains, that the Art of Cookery being introduced into Medicine, under a Pretext of ren- 


dering Aliments more ſalutary, produced a quite contrary Effect. Phis Philoſopher alſo maintains, that the Art 


of Cookery is the ſame with regard to Medicine, as the Arts of Painting and Perfuming are with regard to the 
Gymnaſtic Art, From this Paſſage we muſt. obſerve, that in the Times of Plato People had begun to write up- 
on this Subject; and perhaps what that Author ſays, may relate to the Books. of Diocles, who, in all Proba- 
bility, wrote during the Life of that Philoſopher. n eien n 10, 

Hioclet compoſed another Book concerning Diſeaſes, their Cauſes and Cures. of this Work Galen quotes a 
Fragment relating to a Diſeaſe which Diocles called the melancholic or flatulent Diſeaſe, and which he deſcribed 
in this manner. There is, ſays he, a Diſeaſe, by ſome called the melancholic Diſeaſe, by others, the flatu- 
« lent or windy Diſtemper, in which the Patient, after eating Aliments of a difficult Digeſtion, diſcharges a 
large Quantity of clear Salva. He is alſo afflifted with acid Efuctations, Flatulences, Heat of the Hypochon- 
« qria, and a Murmuring of the Inteſtines not immediately upon eating, but ſome time after. He feels ſome- 
times alſo great Pains of the Stomach, and in ſome Patients theſe Pains affect the Back itſelf, When — % 
ments are digeſted, all theſe Symptoms ceaſe, but return when the Patient takes his next Meal. The fame 
« Symptoms ſometimes alſo appear when the Patient is faſting, and ſometimes immediately after his Meals; 
« ſo that he often vomits up his Aliment crude, . and'often hot and bitter Phlegm, or acid Phlegm, by which 
„ the Tecth are ſet on Edge. "Theſe Diſorders, for the moſt part, begin when the Patient is young; but at 
© whatever time they appear, they generally laſt a great while. We may reaſonably ſuſpect, continues Diocles, 
that they who are afflifted with this Diſorder, have a preternatural Heat in the Veins, which receive the Ali- 
ment from the Stomach; and, that the Blood which they contain is inſpiſſated; for we have a manifeſt 
„ Proof, that theſe Veins are obſtrufted and blocked up, ſince the Nouriſnment is not diſtributed thro? the 
« Body, but remains crude in the Stomach, and inſtead of paſſing into the Inteſtines, which ought to receive it, 
« and carry it into the lower Belly, it is diſcharged the following Day by Vomit. - Another Proof that there 
« is a preternatural Heat in theſe Veins is, that the Patients are in reality very hot, and relieved by the Uſe of 
cooling Subſtances. Diocles adds, that ſome affirm, that in Diſorders of this Kind the Orifice of the Sto- 
„ mach, which communicates immediately with the Bowels, is inflamed, and that this Inflammation cauſes 
the Obſtruction, and hinders the Aliments from paſling into the Bowels at the accuſtomed Time; fo that, 
remaining in the Stomach, they produce the Inflation, the Heat, and the other Symptoms men- 
„ tioned.“ *. 1511 1 

Diocles alſo treated of the Diſeaſes peculiar to Women, and of Plants; he compoſed a Book intitulcd, 
The Shop of tbe Phyſician, which is the ſame Title Hippocrates has given to one of his Books. He alſo wrote 
a Book intituled, te i,EEGum/, or concerning the Weeks, probably meaning the Weeks of Geſtation. 

As for the Practice of Diocles, it was almoſt the ſame with that of Hippocrates. He let Blood, and purged 
in the ſame manner, and for the ſame Intentions. Cælius Aurelianus gives us a fuller Account how he treated 
particular Diſeaſes. The ſame Author alſo informs us, that he ordered Bulls-glew boiled in Water with Meal 
and Brambles to be drunk by thoſe who-were afflicted with a Spitting of Blood. He alſo preſcribed ſwallowing 
a ſmalkBall of Lead for thoſe who were afflicted with the Z/eus: This Remedy is not mentioned by Hippocrates. 
Beſides, he made a Diſtinction between the Ileus and Chordapſus, two Names which Hippocrates ſeems: to give 
to one and the ſame Diſeaſe. But Diocles was of Opinion, that the Chordapſus was a Diſorder of the large In- 
reſtine. ca | | 6 J c 
Galen alſo informs us, that Diocles, as well as Hippocrates, practiſed Phyſic from a Principle of Humanity 
and Compaſſion, and not from the more baſe and ignoble Motives of Intereſt and Glory, as moſt other Phyſi- 
cians do. Galen elſewhere ſpeaks of him as a great Phyſician, and aſſerts, that his Skill was very extenſive. 
Diocles ſaid, that thoſe were not to be confided in, who imagined that there was a Poſſibility of accounting for 
every thing. He alſo affirmed, that we might juſtly depend a Remedy we had often experienced, tho? 
we ſhould be entirely ignorant of the Cauſe productive of the Effects which follow its Exhibition ; but that it 
was nevertheleſs pe to inquire after the Cauſe, that we might be the better able to aſſure” thoſe with 
whom we have to do of-the Effects. | | 

Praxagoras is the next Phyſician who made any conſiderable Figure. Mr. Le Clerc ſuppoſes him to have 


been ſomewhat younger than Ariſtotle. He was Son to Nearchus, of the Iſle of Cos, and of the Æſculapian Fa- 


mily, of which he was the laſt, of any conſiderable Reputation. The celebrated Herophilus was his Pupil: He 
was of the Dogmatic Sect; but ſeems to have been one of the firſt who deviated from the Method ot Hippo- 
crates, For we learn from Rufus Epbeſius, and Galem, that he accounted for Diſeaſes from the Qualities of the 
Humours, of which he reckoned ten Sorts, beſides the Blood; and as this Theory probably had ſome Influence 
on his Practice, it would be more likely to lead him into Errors, than to guide him right. Praxagoras, as we 
leam from Cælius Aurelianus, made great Uſe of Vomits in his Practice, inſomuch as to- exhibit them in the 
Iliac Paſſion, till the Excrements were diſcharged by the Mouth. In this Diſtemper he alſo adviſed, - when 
Medicines. failed, to open the Belly, cut the Inteſtine, take out the indurated Feeces, and then to ſew all up 
again; a Piece of bold Practice, which has not been followed by ſucceeding Phyſicians. eh} 

Celſus, L. 2. C. 9. takes Notice of Petron a Phyſician, who lived before | Herophilus. and Erafitratus, but 


after Hippocrates, whoſe Practice it was to cover his Patients, when labouring under a Fever, with Heaps of 


PR E FAME. ux 


Qoths in onder to excite a vehement Heat and Thirſt. Afterwards, when, the Fever began a little to remit, 
be cave lem cold Water: to! deinle: and Hf by ſuch means he could get-tham to. fa, he judge dur be had 
effectually relieved them. If no Sweat; was. procured and — forced them 


drink it, till 1 vothited;and * 1 


Nan Mr 7/128: v Wein | 
Amongſt thoſe who have attempred to reaſon Experience out of Countenance, one of the firſt was Chryſp- 


pus, a-Phyſician of Cuidos, whom Mr. Le Clerc places about the Time of Philip, the Father of "Alexander the 


Hands; and becauſe Galen does not take ſo much Notice of Chry/ppus, as of Eraſiſtratus his Scholar, who Was 


of the ſame Sentiments with his Maſter. ; een . r 
Ariſtotle is fnore famous for his P oſophy, than for any Medicinal Knowledge he —— As it does not 
appear, that he was much concern'd in the Practice of Phyſie, I ſhall not trouble the Reader with a Detail of his 

Philoſophical Romances, but proceed to his Pupil Alexander, who ſeems to have been the Cauſe of greater Im- 
ptovements in Phyſic than his Tutor. This Prince by his Indian Expedition, and the oundation of Alexan- 
aria, open'd a Commerce to the Eaſt unknown to the #gyptians and Greeks before his Days; and, in conſe- 
quence of this, the Materia. Medica was enriched with many Aromatics, and Medicinal Drugs, which we find 
no Account of before this Era. The Arabians have a' Tradition, that the Fleet of Alexander, in its Return'from 
India, touched at the Iſland. of Succotra ; and finding Plenty of the beſt Alocs there, this Monarch tranſported 
the Inhabitants to ſome other Country, and ſettled a Colony of Greeks. in their Iſland, to whom he committed 
the Care and Cultivation of Aloes. This Story receives no ſmall Confirmation, from the Accounts given us of 
the above-mention'd Hland by modern Travellers, who relate, that it is inhabited by two very, different Sorts of 
People; ſome of which are black, and have woolly Hair; the others white, with long r like the Exrope- 
ans. It is, however, certain, that no Author before the Time of Alexander takes,Notice of that inſpiſſated Juice, 
which is called Moes; and that, ſoon after the Foundation of Alexandria, we find it mentioned by moſt Authors 
who wrote on Medicinal Subjects. Ln ba 1 

Eraſiſtratus was a Native of Julis in the Iſle of Cea, or Ceos, Suidas, from whom we have this Account, adds, 
that this Phyſician was buried over-againſt Samos, upon Mount Mycale. This Circumſtance perhaps, induced the 
Emperor Julian to think, that Eraſiſtratus was a Native of Samos. Stephanus Byzantinus is evidently miſtaken, 
when he affirms him to be a Native of Cas, the happy Iſland which gave Birth to the divine Hippocrates, ſince 
he took Cos for Ceos. Chios is alſo by ſome Authors taken for the native Country of Eraſſſtratus; becauſe the 
Name approaches pretty much to that of Ceos. — 

There is alſo ſome Difficulty in aſcertaining the preciſe Time in which Eraſiſtratus lived. Euſebius is of Opi- 
nion, that he flouriſhed under the Reign of | P/olemy Philadelphus, or about the hundred and thirty-firſt Olym- 
piad. But in all Probability he muſt have been ſomewhat older, otherwiſe he could not have exerciſed his Pro- 
Eon, and acquired ſo great a Character in the Days of Seleucus Nicatos, who died in the hundred and twenty- 
fourth Olympiad, twenty-eight Years before the Time ſpecified by Euſebius. But that Eraſſſtratus had acquired 
an uncommon Fame before the Death of Seleucus, is obvious, from the celebrated Story of Antiochus falling in 
Love with, Stratonice, the ſecond Wife of Seleucus his Father, and being cured of his Paſſion by this Phyſician. 
The Character Eraſiſtratus bore among the antient Phyſicians, renders -it highly neceſſary to give ſome Ac- 
count of his Practice. Galen then affirms, that this Phyſician, as well as his Maſter Chry/ppus, entirely baniſh'd 
Veneſection from Medicine; and in Support of his Aſſertion, produces the Teſtimony of one of the principal 
Scholars of Eraſiſtratus, called Strato, who commends him for having treated without Veneſection all thoſe 


Diſeaſes. in which the Antients uſed it. He alſo proves it from this Circumſtance, that in all the 


Works of Eraſſtratus, Veneſection is only once mentioned, when talking of a Vomiting of Blood; and that 
with a Deſign to ſhew, that it was uſeleſs in that very Diſorder. From the Writings of Erafiftratus himſelf, it 
was allo. obvious, that he neglected to bleed one Crito, who died of a Quinſy, and a young Girl of Chios, 
whoſe Blood regurgitated on her Lungs, in conſequence of her Menſes being obſtructed, and who alſo died. One 
of the Remedies, by which Eraſiſtratus ſupply'd the want of Veneſection in Hæmorrhages, was the Applica- 
tion of Ligatures on the Extremities, the Arnis for Inſtance, and the Legs. The reſt of the Cure was princi- 
pally performed by Regimen. „ | | | | 

| Tho”, from what has been ſaid, we might be tempted to think, that Eraſiſtratus declared againſt Veneſection 
in general, yet his Abettors and Followers maintain, that he did not abſolutely condemn it, tho' he uſed it leſs 
frequently than other Phyſicians. Czlius Auręlianus is of the ſame Opinion; for he aſſures us, that, in Hæmor- 
rhages, {ion vi uſed Vene ſection; and adds, that only ſome of his Followers condemned that Practice; But 


this Aſſeſtion is directly contrary to that of Galen. 
Galen 


* 


ſſigns one Reaſon why Cbryſippus, the Maſter of | Eraffratus, diſapproved of Veneſection, which is, 


That the Abſtinence injoined to Patients, eſpecially in Fevers and inflammatory Diſorders, render*d it improper, 
for fear of weakening them too much. But he adds, that the Diſciples of Eraſiſiratus were not agreed among 
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themſelves 


* 
% 


of the Body. For thoſe who vomit eaſily, Emetics are always uſeful aſter 
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themſelves a5 to the Ræaſons hy their Maſter condemned Phlebotomy. Apemantus and. Strato, continues he, 
2 What they fay on this Subject may be reduced to the foll 
Particulars: It is difficult to ſuccted in Vene ſection, becauſe we cannot always well diſcern the Vein we in 
tio open, and becauſe we art not ſure but we ma miftake an Artery for a Vein. Some have died thro Fear, 
or 1h-tonſequence of a Deliquium, either —— or after the on. Others of his Diſciples 
That we cannot know the preciſe Quantity to be taken. If, ſay they, we take too little, the Intention is by 


no means anfwered ; if, on the | cuatrary; we take too much, we run a Riſque: of deſtroying the Patient. 


«+ Othets-of the Followers of Eraſtratus affirm, that the Evacuation of the venous Blood is ſucceeded by that 
<« of the Spirits, which, on that Occaſion, paſs from the Arteries into the Veins. Others of them affirm, that 


khn Imlammation is formed in the Arteries by the Blood, coagulated in their Onfices, Veneſection mult of 


++. .coutfe de uſeleſs, and of no Effect. 1 1 
tho“ he exhibited Clyſters and Vomits, as did his Maſter Chry/fppus. But he was of Opinion, that Clyſters ſh 

he mild, and condemned the latge Quantity, and the acnd Quality, of thoſe uſed or Antients. The Reaſon 
why Purgatives were not much uſed by him, is, that, in his pinion, 85 g and eneſec on anſwered the ſame 
Intention, ſince they had an equal Tendency to diminiſh Plenitude ; for w ich Purpoſe he tained, with Chry- 
/ippms, there were furer arid more effectual Means than either Phlebotomy or Purgation. He aſſerted, that the 
Humours, diſcharged by Purgatives, were not the ſame in the Body they appeared to be after their Diſcharge ; 
but! that Cathartics change their Nature, and produce a kind of Corruption in them. This Opinion has been 
ſince embraced by a great Number of Phyſicians. : ROLE ants £ | 
We muſt alſo obſerve, that Erafiftratus did not believe, with Hippocrates, that Purgatives acted by Attraction; 
butt he ſubſtituted in the room of this imaginary Attraction, what he called 75s Tess 7» esel d which 
Mr. Le Clerc imagines to be ſomewhat like the Avifotelian Fuga Vacui, Abhorrence of a Vacuum. With regard 
to particular Humours being evacuated by particular Medicines, ſome of his Diſciples afſerteg that the moſt 
ſubtile and attenuated Humours were diſcharged firſt, and the coarſeſt and thickeſt laft ; fo that the weakeſt Medi- 
cines diſcharge only ſome Waters; ſuch as are a little ſtronger diſcharge Bile ; and thoſe which are moſt draſtic 
and powe?ful of all, purge black Bile : But Galen objected againſt this Explication, as not agreeable to the geal 
Sentiments of. their Maſter. Galen alſo makes mention of a Medicine in a folid Form, in which Caſtor was an 
Ingredient, and which Eraf/tratus uſed in order to purge, or at leaſt keep the Belly ſoluble : But it is not known 
what purgative Ingredients he mixed with the Caſtor, ſince the Compoſition is not deſcribed by Galen, who adds, 
that if it was purgative, Eraſitratus, in all Probability, uſed it very rarely. 

The principal Remedy he ſubſtituted in the room of Veneſection and Purgatives, was Faſting or Abſtinence. 
When this, in Conjunction with Clyſters and Vomits, was not ſufficient to remove Plenitude, which, according 
to him, was the moſt general Source of all Diſorders, he then had recourſe to Exerciſe. Erafiftratus not only 
look'd-upon the Fulneſs of the Veins, as the original Cauſe of Diſeaſes, but alſo maintained, that this Fulneſs was 
followed by a Transfuſion of the Blood from the Veins into the Arteries, and conſequently by a Fever and Inflam- 
mation. He alſo acknowledg'd another particular Species of Plenitude, which was that of the Part affected. Of 
this there is an Example, in the Hiſtory given of the Diſeaſe under which Crito labour d. This Diſorder, which - 
was a Quinſey, he calls ſynanchic Plenitude ; that is, continues he, an Inflammation of the Amygdalæ and Uvula. 
He might, with equal Reafon, have call'd an Apoplexy an apoplectic Plenitude ; and a Pleuriſy a pleuritic Pleni- 
tude, or a Plenitude of the Pleura. At this rate Plenitude was continually both the Cauſe, and the Genus or 
Kind, of the Diſeaſe. | 6.7.4 | 

But to return to his Method of preventing and curing Difeaſes by Abſtinence and Exerciſe. He adviſes, 


That thoſe who have been accuſtomed to much Exerciſe, ſhould uſe a little more than they ordinarily do, when 


they perceive a Plenitude in themſelves, that by ttits they may prevent a Diſeaſe. After they have uſed fuffi- 
« cient Exerciſe, they are to go into a warm Bath, in order to ſweat. After this, if they find themſelves over- 
heated, they are for ſome Days to uſe the cold Bath. When this is done, let them keep themſelves in a State 
« of Faſe for ſome time longer, and uſe a very ſmall Quantity of Aliments, 1 from Dinner entirely, and 
cSupping very moderately. They ought alſo to take care, that the Aliments they uſe, ſhould poſſeſs as little of 
< a nutritive Quality as poſſible. Of this Kind are moſt Species of Herbs, whether crade or prepar'd ; as alſo 
« Citruls, Cucumbers, Melons, Figs, and Pulſes, which ought to be boil'd with Herbs. The Bread they eat 
« ought alſo to be very good. By this Regimen they will not only keep their Bodies ſoluble, but live upon ſuch 
« Aliment as is not too ſtrong. The Reverſe of this would happen, if they ſhould live upon Fleſh; Fiſh; or 
*« Aliments either entirely conſiſting of Meal, or thoſe in which Meal is an Ingredient ; ſince theſe are too nou- 
« niſhing, and conſequently ought not, on ſuch Occaſions, to be uſed at all, or at leaſt very ſpari „ Phi 
Regimen muſt carefully be follow'd, in order thorenghly to remove Plenitude, which is the Cauſe of Diſtem- 
** pers. As for thoſe who are not accuſtomed to ſtrong Exerciſe, or hard Labour, they reap no great Advan- 
tage from exerciſing themſelves much, though Exerciſe in itſelf is very proper for evacuating the Superfluities - 
upper, provided too long a Time 
* does not intervene between Supper and the Emetie to be taken, fo that they may vomit almoſt at the very 
* Time when the Chyle has fully diſtributed itſelf, and the remaining Maſs of Aliments is ſtill lodg'd in the Sto- 
„mach. The following Day they muſt bathe and fweat, and afterwards return gradually to their ordinary and 
« accuſtomed Courſe of Life. N | 
As Plenitude, continues Erafftratus, occurs in various Parts, the Liver, for Inftanee, and the Abdomen, and 
as, in ſome Patients, it produces Epileptic Fits, and, in others, Pains of the Joints, the Cure of theſe Patients 
*« mult, of courſe, be differently regulated. They, for Example, who are inclin'd to Epilepſies, ought not to 
be treated in the fame manner with thoſe who ſpit Blood: The former ought to be in continual Exerciſe; 
«© whereas the latter ought to avoid Fatigue and Labour, leſt the Veſſels, already open, ſhiould be render'd ſtill 
more ſo. Patients, ſubject to the Epilepſy, ought continually to expoſe themſelves to Labour and Fatigue, to 
eat and drink very little, to bathe rarely, and avoid every thing which has the leaft Tendency to produce either 
too great, or too ſudden, a Change in the Body. On the contrary, they who are ſubject to the Gravel, ought | 
eto uſe Aliments of eaſy Digeſtion, bathe frequently, and drink often; leſt their Urine, becoming acrid, ſhould 
e corrode the Parts thro* which it paſſes. To Patients of this kind, too much Exerciſe is prejudicial. "Thoſe; 
e alſo, who are ſubject to Defluxions on the Liver, or Spleen, ought to abſtain from too violent Exerciſe; and 
the Uſe vr hong and rather ſeek for a Cure in Abſtinence from Meat and Drink, and in the Uk of 
warm Baths. ** OSS 1 * * 
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Theſe Words of Erafitratus,, quoted by Galen, ſhew us, that, tho' he did N condemn. Exerciſe, 
yet he only approv'd.of it as a Remedy to be practis d by thoſe who were conſcious of their Veſſels being too full: 
and thought it entirely uſeleſs to ſuch. as enjoy d a good State of Health. In this Particular his Sentiments were 

to thoſe of Hippocrates, as they alſo were with regard to Bleeding, Purging, and Abſtinence. . '  - 
«2 en informs us, that Erafiftratus attributed ſo much to Succory, in Diſeaſes of the Viſcera and lower Belly, 
and eſpecially thoſe of the Liver, that he took particular Pains to deſcribe the Method of preparing it; which was, 

To boil it in Water till it was tender ; then to put it a ſecond. time into * Wa in order to deſtroy its 
« Bitterneſs; and afterwards to take it out of the Water, and preſerve it in a Veſſel with Oil ; and, laſtly, when 
<« *tis to be us'd, to add a little weak Vinegar to it. So minute and circumſtantiate was Eraſiftratus, with regard 
to the Preparation of his favourite Succory, that, if we may believeGalen, he gave Orderstotie ſeveral of the Plants toge- 
ther, becauſe that was the more commodious Method of boiling them; As if, ſays Galen, Cooks and Kitchen-maids 
had not known how to boil a Bunch of Succory. What induc'd Eraſiſtratus to this was, probably, that the 
Medicine of the Time in which he liv d, conſiſted almoſt entirely in Regimen, to which this Phyſicianadded ſome 
topical Remedies, ſuch as Fomentations, Cataplaſms, and Unctions. He alſo approv'd of the moſt ſimple Me- 
dicines, and exclaim'd againſt the Royal Compoſitions. and Antidotes, which his contemporary Phyſicians call'd 
che Hands of the Gods. He could not ſuffer, that Minerals, Plants, and animal Subſtances, Things taken from the 
Sea, and Things produc'd by the Earth, ſhould be mixed together. It would, ſaid he, be much better to uſe 
only Ptiſan, Ci and Hydrelæum. By Ptiſan and Citruls he underſtood the Diet, and by Hydrelæum, or 
Water and Oil, he meant Clyſters, Ointments, and Fomentations. Thus he reduc'd Phyſic to a very ſimple and 
compendious At. bo | N 4] 43 0 

Eraſſtratus was no leſs implacable an Energy to ſuperfluous and fine-ſpun Reaſonings, than to too und 
Medes He was afraid, leſt the Errors he ſhould fall into, in reaſoning upon the Cauſes of Diſeaſes, might 
influence his Practice, and deceive. him in the Cure of Diſorders. Eraſiſtratus and Herophilus, ſays Galen, were 
but half Dogmatics; they would only treat with the Remedies ſuggeſted by Reaſon the Diſeaſes of the organical 
or inſtrumental Parts. | | | | oY 
It were to be wiſh'd we had ſtill a Book, wrote by Eraſiſtratus, intituled, Of Cauſes z, if we had, we ſhould, in 
all Probability, find ſomething curious enough upon this Subject. This Book is quoted-by Dioſcorides, who in- 
forms us, that this ay. wy was not ſo much in the Empirical way of Thinking, as to believe it unneceſſary 
to inquire into the es of other Diſorders, beſides thoſe of the organical Parts, which Galen would 
inſinuate. Iis true, ſeems to agree with the Empirie Sect, which began almoſt in his own Time, 
that we cannot always (diſcover the ſpecific or particular Cauſes of ſeveral Diſorders. But, ſaid it 
does not follow, that it is ſo with the general Cauſes, which are nt, ſenſible, and fupply us with ſure Indi- 
cations, In order to illuſtrate this, he brought the Example of thoſe who had taken Poiſon, or were bitten by 
ſome venomous Animal. This Poiſon, continu'd he, does not furniſh us with a curative Indication, ' drawn from 
its ſpecific Nature, which is unknown to us. But this does not hinder us from drawing a general Indication from 
the Effects produc'd by the Poiſon, upon which we may conduct ourſelves in the Cure of this Diſorder, by 
reaſoning thus: The Cauſe of the Effects, we ſee, 2 upon a venomous Matter, which, in a ſhort time, 
deſtroys the Parts it touches, and cauſes Death, by quickly inſinuating itſelf into all the Parts of the Body. We 
muſt, therefore, try to extract it as ſoon as poſſible, and prevent its penetrating farther and deeper. In order to 
anſwer this Intention, if any one has taken Poiſon, we muſt forthwith make him drink a great deal of Water, and 

afterwards cauſe him to vomit, that the Poiſon may be diſcharged from his Stomach. If, on the contrary, any 
one has been wounded by a venomous Animal, the Wound muſt forthwith be dilated, ſuck'd, and Cupping-glaſſes 
muſt be apply d; the Part muſt alſo be ſcarify'd, cauteriz d, and drawing Medicines muſt be apply d to it; and, 
if there is an abſolute Neceſſity for it, the whole Member muſt be cut off; and all this with an Intention to draw 

out the Matter of the Poiſon, and prevent its ſpreading. _ of 8 

It may, perhaps, be aſk'd, whether Eraſiſtratus, to the Medicines already mention'd, did not join Antidotes. 
It is probable he did; tho”, at the ſame time, he did not approve of ſuch as were very compound, and only uſed 
them -as Remedies authoriz'd by Experience, without having, in that Particular, any to the Cauſe of the 
Diſeaſe, or the Manner in which Antidotes acted; otherwiſe he muſt have reaſon'd a t deal, and had recourſe 
to ſpecific and particular Cauſes, a thing as contrary to his Principles as to thoſe of the Empirics. Not that he 
entirely neglected theſe laſt-mention*'d Cauſes, ſince he ſearch'd for that of a Fever, the moſt difficult of all 
others to be diſcover'd. But, in all Probability, tho' this Phyſician thought it allowable to give a Looſe to the 
Imagination in Reſearches of this kind, yet he did not look upon them as eſſential to the Practice of jp 
ſince he did not ſcruple to affirm, that we could only reaſon ſolidly upon ſenſible Cauſes, and that theſe alone 
could furniſh us with certain and infallible curative Indications. 

There are ſeveral Diſeaſes on which Erafiftratus wrote nothing, perhaps for want of an ity of making 
ſufficient Obſervations upon them. This appears ſo much the more probable, becauſe, as Galen obſeryes, it was 
reported of this Phyſician, that he neglected Practice, kept himſelf at home, and rarely ſaw any Patients. 

He, nevertheleſs, apply'd himſelf to all the Parts of icine, and cultivated Surgery with as much Care as 
the Phyſicians who preceded him: He ap to have been a bold Surgeon, and a cruel Anatomiſt, if 
tis true, that he diſſected Men alive. In a ſcirrhous Liver, or in Tumors of that Organ, Czlius Aurelianus obſerves, 
that Eraſiſtratus made an Inciſion chro the Skin and In ts, and, having open'd the Abdomen, he apply'd 
Medicines immediately to the Part affected; but, leſt it ſhould be thought, this is not the real Meaning of 
the Paſſage, the Words in the Original run thus: Erafiftratus in jecorofts præcidens ſuperpofitas jecori cutes atque 
membranam, utitur medicaminibus que ipſum jecur late amplettantur , tum ventrem deducit, audatter partem patien- 
tem nudans. | | 

ho* Eraſiſtratus was thus bold in performing Operations on the Liver, yet he did not approve of the Para- 

centefs, or Tapping. in the Dropſy ; — ſaid he, the Waters being evacuated, the Liver, which is inflam' d, 
and become hard like a Stone, is more preſſed by the adjacent Parts, which the Waters kept at a Diſtance from it, 
ſo that by this means the Patient dies. | N 

This Phyſician alſo declar d againſt drawing Teeth-hich were not looſe. He uſed to tell thoſe who talk'd with 
him on this Operation, © That, in the Temple of Apollo, there was to be ſeen an Inſtrument of Lead for drawi 
« Teeth; in order to inſinvate, that we muſt not attempt the Extirpation of any but ſuch as are looſe, and 
< for no greater Force for their Extirpation, than what may be ſuppoſed in an Inftrument of Lead. | 

Erafiſtratus wrote ſeveral Books, the Titles and Fragments of ſome of which are preſerv'd in Galen and Calius 
Aurelianus, The former of theſe Authors informs us, that he wrote very accurately on the 27 He alſo 
quotes the following Books; that in which ä of the Diſeaſes of the Belly; that on the Preſervation 
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of Health ,' that on Things falitary ;*that om Habit ; that on Fevers and Wounds 5 that on Divifions,” im w 
he related the 8 had made upon Diſeaſes; chat concerning Lon ting, and Spitting 
2 Blood. Galen alſo quotes another Book of his, concerning the Evacuation of Blood, or Vemeſetion; © But this 
* N be with 'what Galen had faid before, * he _ _—_ Erafiftratus did not write upon 
ection. It is probable there may be ſome Error in this Paſſage ru „ SIO MCT aha” 
2 alſo wrote concerning the Paß and the Gout. In the former of theſe Wores he made mention 
of a Palfy of the Peritoneum, fucceeded'by a Retention of Urine : Betauſe, ſaid he, in this Cafe the Peritoneum 
does not preſs the Bladder," in order to diſcharge its Contents. He alſo ſpoke of another Species of Palſy, 
which he call'd Strange, or Extraordinary; becauſe, by it, the Patient was ſuddenly conſtrain d to ſtand ſtill; 
without being able to walk; but, ſoon after, walk'd eafiſy and freely. We know nothing of the Contents of 
his Book” on the Gout, except that, in that Diſorder, he condemn'd Purgatives, and protnifed King Prolemy a 
Cataplaſm for the Gout, of which he gave no Deſcription. He alſo wrote againſt the Phyſicians of Coz, among 
whom was Hippocrates, whom he contradicted for the moſt part. He alſo wrote ſeveral Books of Anatomy, 
when hewas pretty far advane'd in Years. C1 DHS 1 BF 7, Ret 179.4 | 
Petrus Caſtellanus, in his Lives of the Phyſicians, ſays of Eraſſtratus, that when he was very old, and had 
ſuffet'd long under an incurable Ulcer of one of his Feet, he put an End to his Life, by ſwallowing the Juice of 
B med en | i ee vol > Dahon ee bas , 
This Hiſtory of the Practice of Eraſiſtratus and his Diſciples will furniſh us with Matter fora Remark'of ſome 
Importance in Phyſit, and which a Practitioner ſhould never forget, if he intends to-make'a Figure in his Pro- 
feſſion, and ſatisfy his own Conſcience, by a religious Diſcharge of his Duty to thoſe who commit their Healths 
and Lives to his Care. It is, that the Inſtant Mankind began to dignify Imagination withcrhe ſpecious Title of 
Reaſon, and to prefer the Authority of the uncertain Dictates thereof, to that of Facts eſtabliſn d by. the Expe- 
rience of Ages, an Attempt was made to deprive Medicine of. the moſt certain and effectual Means of Relief, 
which had at that time been diſcover'd, or even that at this Day we are acquainted with, I mean Bleediig and 
Purging. But Phyſic is not the only Science which too juſtly complains of the Arrogance of falſe, and Deviation 
from right, Reaſon ; for there is nothing ſfdus or ſacred, which has not been attack'd in the fame manner; 
nothing certain, either human or divine, which has not been diſputed ; and nothing valuable and uſeful, Which 
has not ſuſtam'd ſome Injury by the Inſolence of human Reaſon, which ten thouſand: Ertors demonſtrate to be 
not infallible. EP | eke T9 MDGS 9937 OA SHINE 01 
Hetophilus is generally thought to have been contemporary with Eraftratus, though ſomewhat his Senior. 
We have already given ſome Account of his Anatomy, under the Article AxaTOME.. this was not the only 
Branch of Medicine to which he apply'd himſelf; for he underſtood Surgery, cultivated Botany, and held Herbs 
in {6 great Eſteem, that, according to Pliny, in the ſecond Chapter of his twenty-fifth Book, he aſſerted, chat 
thoſe we trod under our Feet, were poſſeſs'd' of very valuable Quahities/ - - Fun OD 3; 
Herophilus is faid to have been the firſt Phyſician of the Dogmatic Sect, who made ſo great an Uſe of Medi- 
cines, both of ſimple and compound, that neither he nor his Diſciples would undertake the Cure of any Diſorder 
without them. Celſus, who makes this Obſervation, ſuppoſes, that preceding Pliyſicians uſually practis d without 
them. Heropbilus uſec to wh that Medicines were either nothing at all, or the Hands of the Gods, according'as 
they were uſed and employed. | DOG 4910/04] #8 [1X9 1 Io % 
This Phyſician is alſo faid to have been the firſt who treated with Accuracy the Doctrine of the Pulſes; which 
before that Time had been much negle&ted. Pliny, indeed, aſſerts, that he carried Matters too far with” reſpect 
to that Subject. According to Heropbilus, ſays that Author, © it would be neceſfary ta be both Mufician and 
„ Geometrictan, in order to know perfe&tly the Doctrine of Pulſes, that is, to underſtand their juſt Meafure 
« and Cadence, according to the different Ages and Diſeaſes of Patients... ; fk #57915 4; 
But this Obſervation of Pliny is founded upon a vulgar Error, which repreſented Herophilus in this -injurious 
Light, becauſe he was unqueſtionably the firſt who, in treating that Subject, had uſed the Word potwas, or 
* Meaſure, a Term uſed by Muſicians, but which he apply'd to the Pulſe, and which has been retained by the 
Phyſicians of all ſucceeding Ages. Galen, indeed, by whom we are informed, that Herophilus wrote cgpioally on 
the Meaſure of the Pulſes, aſſerts, that he has involv'd himſelf in Difficulties, and advanc'd Abfurdities, in hand- 
ng We Sudject; but his having been the firſt who made ſuch an Attempt, will ſufficiently apologize for his 
unders. 5115 | 7 
What Pliny adds, with reſpe& to the Sect of Heropbilus being deſerted, becauſe his great Subtilty was not 
reliſhed by every one, is by no means probable, ſince Herophilus had a great Number of Followers long after his 
Death, ' Beſides, tis not eaſy to reconcile this great Subtilty, which Plim aſcribes to Herophilus, with the Account 
Galen gives of him, when he calls him half Empirie in his Sentiments ; or when in another Part of his Works he - 
clafſes him, and his Followers, among the Empirics. we . ate Elie een eng ant 
Galen farther informs us, that Herophilus wrote againſt the Prognoſties of Hipperrates, a Work which of all 
others has had the feweſt, and at the ſame time the leaſt ſucceſstul Attacks made upon it. As Hippocrates dic 
not much depend on the Pulſe, and the Signs furniſhed by it, this, perhaps, is the Reaſon why Herophitus atrack'd 
Cælius Aurelianus, who gives us ſome Inſtances of the Practice of Herophilug, informs us, that this Phyſician 
wrote nothing concerning the Cure of ſeveral Diſeaſes, even ſuch as moſt uſually occur, as the Pleuriſy and the 
inſey, though he treated of the Nature of theſe Diſorders ; ſinee, among other Things, he maintains that ic the 
ungs are the Parts affected in a Pleuriſy ; and that'a.Peripneumony does not differ from a Pleuriſy, except 
«« that in the former the entire Lungs are affected, whereas in the latter a Part of them only ſuffers.“ He made 
mention of a Diſeaſe which is pretty rare, and which he call'd a Palſy of the Heart ; but all he ſays of it is, that 
certain ſudden Deaths are to be aſcribed to it. Herophilus followed the Sentiments of Praxagoras his Maſter, and 
thoſe of Hippocrates,” with reſpect to the Humours, Health, and Diſeaſes. His Practice was allo very near the 
ſame with theirs. He ed a particular Confidence in white Hellebore, and compared this Remedy to a 
valiant Captain, who boldly marches out of the Gates of a City to meet the Enemy, after having ſufficiently 
animated thoſe who were to follow him. * HE ng eee ole ene 
|: - A. = _ CE Mg * — Time 7 —— — — that Medicine, which till then had 
in all its n practiſed by one Perſon, was divided into three Branches, which became the Occupations and 
Employments of three diſtin& Claſſes of Men. | m_ — * | and 
| Theſe three Branches were the Dietetic, the Pharmaceutic, and the Chirurgical Medicine: The firſt employ d a 
r Regimen in the Cure of Diſeaſes, the ſecond Medicines, and the third the Operation of the Hands, If this 
on was to be underſtood ſtrictiy, according to the Letter, we might infer from it, that thoſe who uſed 
- | Regimen 
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en could not Medicines ; nor kb ſe who exhibited Medicines, and 6 N 
Diet! But Celis; — explains himſ&f thus: All che Parts'6f Mechcine, Si 
are ſo connected with each other, that they cunnet Be Teparatel? 3 thut which treats the Patierits by Regi- 
= "net, dne ade Medici und that which e — bote: an 'G tha 
* each Part takes its Name Fenn that about which it is pr 2 
This Diviſton lays a kind of Foundation for our cp) intended the three Profeffions to which 
Medicine is at prefent confined,” thoſe of Phyliciaris, Apo caries; and Surg evorts, © But Matters did not then fiarid 
preciſely on the fame Footitig they nom do. Thofe who practiſed rhe Feſt A which was the Dfecetic, wete 
Feed the fame with our Phylicans ; — — 2 Apothecaties ard Surgeons q 3 
the Phyſicians had the Cate of internal Diſorders, - whoſe Chules are r found out, th 
have, in all Ages, been held in the greateſt Eſteem. What Wade oh the People pay them # füperior Deference, 
was their affirming, that in order to exerciſe their Art frilfully, they were ot d to be run and have 
\ an Acquaintance with almoſt — ect in Nature. 
Thoſe who exerciſed the Branch differ d from qur Surgeons in this, that OY Art did not comptehend 


fo many things. They medgled with nothing but Surgery, ſtrietiy Ib caff'd, that * N With manual Ope- 
rations ; and did not undertake the Cure of Patients, w 6 cod find Relief by a ethod. They were 
not even allowed, according to Celfus, to treat Wounds, much leſs Ulcers and” e in Caſes where 
there was ah abfolate Neceſfity for making an Aperture of Inciſion. 

+ Wounds, Ulcets, and Turmors, belong d to the Province of thoſe with enn U 55 fic Part. Theſe 
they treated by the Application of Medicines which ſtop Blood, which conſolidare, which „Which incarn, 
ch ſupp urate, dad which break or evacuate Abſceſſes. Upon the Whole, this Claſs 7 n undettook. all 


Diſorders, the Cure of which is to be brought abour by the external A ton of Meditines: But when the y 
could not fiicceed, and when there was'a Neceſſity of Hhaying tecourſe to — fk the Knife. they then ad 
ver'd ny: Patients to the Care of the 3 6 thar Meß differ'd os from dur Af Rr Berti 9 85 
Before this Diviſion was made, thoſe call*d Phyſicians Acne d all tlie ſcveral 189 2 to the thi 
Profeſſions z and there were only two Kinds of Phyſicians, the one called «4 ,7:x/2r:x4, who only gave their Ad- 
vice to the Patients, and Directions to the inferior Clas, who were call'd gf WhO labour'd with their 
Hands under the Inff n of the former, whether in performing Opetatiohs, in the 'Compolition, or Appli- 
cation, of Remedies.” The fame thing, act6rding to Ariftotle;' holds good in all Arts. But it happen'd, that the 
laſt· mentioned Order of Men, who were the Servants of the former, and ſometitiies their Chile. or Diſciples, 
began to perform alone, what they formerly did under the In of another, and each profeſs'd — he 
underſtogd 'beft, eicher in Surgery or Phat"; fo that Medicine was divided in the manner ubove-mentioned. 
Thoſe who practiſed Surgery, bore the fame Nane they at — do. In the firſt Chapter of the twenty- ninth 
Book of Pho, we alſo the Name Vuinerarius, of Vulnerum Medicus, the Phyſician of Wounds ; but this 
Appellation feems rather to belong to thoſe who exerciſed the pharmartutic Patt bf Medicine, _ Wounds 123 
long' d to their Province, according to Ceſſus; tho“ tis poffible Pliny right have intendeck a 8 
Name, fince theſe two Profefſions have hot been fo accurately diſtinguiſtr d, as to prevent the one from Nong 
taken for the other. 
Thoſe who applied to the Pharmaceutic Part were called Pharmateutz ; for the Word Pharmac 
taken in 2 bad nfe, and genetally imported a Poiſoner, Pl e was alſo called Þariigtds and Gat paaxevey m ke 
Word o#huar#, which andes indiſctimmndeely NN Ther or Compoſition,” whet or bad; and every 
Medicine or Poiſon, whether ſimple or he Latin} have in like manner the Word amen 
for Poiſott, and the Word  Medicamentarius 2 on a Poiſoner; tho* this laſt Word ſignify" alſo an Apothecary, as 


did the firſt a Medicine. | 2 — 

The Word | Pharmatopola” among the Antients ſignified 3 #i6s of Profeſſſon. This Name was 
Sen to all without Exception who ſold Medicines, tho' they dich not prepare them: But the Name 
was in a particular manner applied to thoſe we call Mountebanks, who ſtrol from Place to Place in order to ſell 
their Medicines : For this Ræaſon they were alſo called Citcwlatires, Cirtuttores, and Circumforanei. They were 
alſo called 29, from à 'Greek Word which ſignifies to affemble ;' bechufe they gathered a Croud about 
them, and found Fools enough” to believe what they faid, as their of the Prbtelten at this time do. 
They wete alfo for chte ſathe Reaſon called ;, 42,057. They were alſ6 alſdò catled Hellnlari Medici, inificew fares. 
This is the Trade with which Epicurus upbraided Arifotit : This che Bufineſs followed by Eudamus This 
the Profeſſion of one Bariton. who Galen has taken fore Heſeriptions of Medicines, and whom he 
calls 3 aeywyis. This, in tort, was the Buſineſs of Lucius Qodius of Arcona, whom Cicero calls Pbarmacopola 
Circumforantus. 

It cannot well be deverininel whether what they called the Danner be that is, Mixers or Compounders of 
Medicines, were the ſame with the Pharmoteutæ, or if thoſe were only ſo called who compoſed the Medicines, 
tho” they did not apply them. Theſe laſt might Softbly be the Servants of the Druggifts, who by the Latins 
are called Seplafiarit and Pigmentarii, and by the Greeks narrincaar, and nabe, becauſe they ſold all Kinds 
of Drugs. They were alſo ſtyled ſowα Et, PIY ETOTOARL) and 1 in the later Ages of Greece T1jpueyT agioly A Name 
formed from the 

The Shops of theſe Dealers were called Seplafia in the Plural Number, ME Neuter Gender, and their Pro- 
feſſian Seplaſia in the Singular Number, and Feminine Gender. =— fold to Phyſicians, Painters, Dyers, 
and Perfumers, all the Materials for which they had Occaſion. Theſe Venders, as well as Compoſers, of Medi- 
eines, were ready to ſell bad and 2 * Medicines, and there were fotmerly, as well as now, incredible and 


wick in theſe Profeſſions. Circumſtance induced Pliny to cenſure the Phyſicians of his own 
Time, f pt (we Je" themſelves to the Knowledge of Drugs, and for taking ſimple, as well as the compound 
Medicines, debe Word of thoſe who ſold them, and neglefting to inſpect them, and com- 


pound them, as the — fictans did. 

The Phyſicians purchaſed Medicines not only from the Druggiſts, but alſo the moſt common Simples from 
the Heyboriſts, whom the Latins called Herbarii, and the Greeks i Cerbyu, or Cutters of Roots, and gras 
or grrame, Gatherers of Herbs, and not gran, this latter Word being appropriated to thoſe who cleaned 
che Corn, or took” the bad and fu Herbs out of it. The Herboriſts, to raiſe at once the Dignity and 
Profit of their Buſineſs, affected to gather Simples at certain particular Seaſons, with various Pre- 
cautions, and ridiculous Ceremonies. They were alſo very ready to gve the n one Herb or Root for 
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The Herboriſts, and thoſe. who. exerciſed the  Pharmaceutic Art, h4d./alſo proper Places for holding their 
Drugs, their Simples, and their Compoſitions. Theſe Places the Greeks called anti, 2 general Name ſigni- 


fying all ſorts of in which any thing is or depoſited. | A dr hh aincy ol ff 
Y Shops of the Surgeons th by the u jerptie, from the Word; 7p), a Phyſician 3 becauſe 
all thoſe who were concerned in any Branch of Medicine, were antiently called Phy and becauſe the Phy- 
ſicians were alſo Surgeons. The Word ierp3e, Plautus renders by that of Medicine ; and as in his Time Me- 
dicine was not divided in Rome, but the Phyſician, the Surgeon, the Apothecary, and the Druggiſt, were all 
one; that Name, in the Comic Poet, to all the Shops in general, where any Branch of the Medicinal Art 
was iſed, whether Medicines and were” fold in them, or whether they were deſigned for dreſſing the 
Wounded. like manner the Word Medicus, with that Poet, ſignifies a Vender of Drugs: |, 
But to return to the Diviſion of Medicine, we have explained it preciſely in the Senſe of Celſus, whether the 
State of Things was actually ſuch in his Days, or whether he only formed ſuch a Plan as he thought 2 | 
have been purſued, The Face of Affairs, however, changed afterwards ; ſome encroached on the Profeſſions of 
others, or exerciſed more Branches of the Buſineſs than one, or the ſame Names remained, tho" the, Employ- 
ments were no longer the ſame. Some Ages after Ce/fus, thoſe who tre by the Greeks called; enter: act, 
and by the Latins Pimentarii, and Pigmentarii, and who, properly ſpeaking, ought to be Druggiſts, alſo diſ- 
charged the Office of an A 9 As a Proof of this, we may brin that Paſſage of Olympiodorus an 
antient Commentator upon Plato The Phyſician, ſays he; preſcribes, and the Pimentarius prepares every thing 
neceſſary. We cannot preciſely determine when this Change happened; but the Author now quoted ſive 
about four hundred Years after Celſus. 1 1 3 06: trig; 3 
' The Diviſion already mentioned did not, however, hinder ſeveral Phyſicians, both in the Time of Celſus, 


and afterwards, to adhere to the antient Cuſtoms z and tho? their Profeſſion derived its Name from the Word 


Dizr, yet they were not ſo rigidly attached to that alone, for the Relief of the Afidted,, but that they, 
employed not only other Medicines, but had alſo Operators under them, who blooded, ſcarified, 2 Cup- 
Fung S 4 ited Clyſters, applied Cataplaſms and Plaiſters, anointed, fomented, bathed, prepared 
edicines. | | 1 eee MM 
After the Days of Herophilus, in or about whoſe Time this Diviſion was made, ſeveral famous Phyſicians 
wrote upon Surgery, and P in particular; gt puns that they profeſſed a Knowledge of every Branch 
of Medicine, as they had formerly done: And, firſt, with regard to Medicines, tho various Deſcriptions of them 
were found in the Writings of preceding Phyſicians, ſuch as Hippocrates and Diocles, yet theſe. Deſcriptions 
were ſcattered here-and-there in their practical Works; and Books, on the particular Subject of Medicines, were, 
in theſe Days, very rare, as Galen obſerves ; ſo that it was properly at the Time of the Diviſion of Medicine, 
that People began to write on this Subject in particular, or to compoſe Works of this Kind; and the Phyſicians 
were the Perſons who employ'd themſelves in carrying on the 11 Herophilus began to make more Uſe of 
Medicines than had formerly prevailed. He was ſucceeded by his Diſciples, who, by reaſon of the great R 
they had for their Maſter, did not fail to write in parti upon this Subject. Among the Followers of Hero- 
pbilus who diſtinguiſhed themſelves moſt in this Way, Celſus mentions Zeno, Andreas, and Apollonius Mus; and 


to theſe Galen adds Mantias. 


The firſt grand Revolution which ned to Phyſic, after Erafitratus and Herophilus, was occaſioned by the 
founding of the Empiric Sect. This happened about 287 Years before the Birth of Chriſt. Serapion of Alex- 
andria was, according to Celſus in the Preface to his firſt Book, the firſt who aſſerted, that there was no Neceſ- 
fity for Reaſoning in Medicine, and that we ought entirely to d upon Experience; or, at leaſt, as he was 
fs firſt who IE this Sentiment vigorouſly, and was followed in it by others, he was erected Chief of the 

mpiric Sect. | . X 

Others have aſcribed the ſame thing to Philinus, of the Iſle of Cos, a Diſciple of Herophilus, who is ſuppoſed to 
have furniſhed Philinus with HET of eſtabliſhing this Sect. We are not told how this happened; but we 
ma 1 at it, ſince Herephilus was half an Empiric; becauſe he imagined, that we ought not to 
reaſon in Medicine, except in Diſeaſes which depend upon ſome Diſorder of the inſtrumental or organical Parts. 
Herophilus's having ſo ſtrongly recommended Medicines, and his Diſciples being of the ſame Sentiments in that 
Particular, are two Circumſtances which amount to an additional Proof; for it is well known, that the ſole Deſign 
and Intention of the Empirics was the Inveſtigation of Medicines. It is, no doubt, for this Reaſon, that Hero- 
Philus, and ſome of his F ollowers, ſuch as Zeuxis, Heraclides the Erythrean, and Bacchijus, are, by Galen, claſs d 
among the Empirics ; tho* that Author well enough knew the Difference between the Sect of Herophilus, and 
that of Philinus or Serapion. | | 

Others are of Opinion, that Acron of Agrigentum was the Founder of this Sect; and the Empirics themſelves 
aſſerted, that he was ſo, in order to have the Advantage of Antiquity over the Dogmatic Phyſicians, who 
began only in the Days of Hippocrates. In order to clear up this Difliculry, we mult obſerve, that. there were 
two Kinds of Empirics among the antient Phyſicians. Thoſe who lived from the Days of Æſculapius, or who- 
ever firſt reduced Medicine to an Art, till the Time in which Reaſoning and Philoſophy were introduced into 
Medicine, were the firſt Empirics; but there is this Difference betwixt them and thole of the Se& of Serapion 
and Philinus, that the former were Empirics without receiving that Name, fo that they cannot properly be look d 
* as Sectaries, ſince they were the firſt of all Phyſicians; whereas the later Empirics male Choice of that 

ame for themſelves, and affected to make a diſtinct Sect from the Dogmatics, Laſtly, the Empiriciſm of the 
former was purely natural; whereas that of the latter was the Effect of their Meditation and Reaſoning, which 
they well knew how to employ for the Support of their Party, tho* they declared themſelves openly againſt 


. ſuch as reaſoned in medicinal Affairs; conducting on this Occaſion, ſomewhat like many of the Moderns, who 


notwithſtanding their Contempt of Theory, are nevertheleſs attached to one of their own. 
Philinus and Serapion mult have lived pretty near each other; the former flouriſhed in the Days of Herephilus, 


whoſe Diſciple he was. Atheneeus informs us, that he wrote concerning Plants, and commented upon Hippocra- 


tes; but we know not what particular Meaſures he took in order to eſtabliſh his Sect. 
A for Serapion, he probably practiſed Phylic at Alexandria, the Place of his Birth. The Time in which he 
lived is not preciſely known; but we may ſuppoſe he lived near the Days of Philinus, or was contem 

with the Diſciples of Herophilus ; becauſe he came after Hippocrates, againſt whom he reaſoned ; and nts 4 
he preceded the famous Empiric Heraclides of Tarentum. We are informed by Galen, that Serapion uſed 
Hippocrates very ill in his Writings, in which, an intolerable Exceſs of Pride, Self-praiſe, and Contempr. for-all 
the valuable Phyſicians who went before him, were diſcovered. He wrote a Book concerning fuch Medicine 
as may be eaſily prepared; and, we have ſome Sketches of his Practice in Calins Aurelianus, which con- 
„„ N p i vince 
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vince us, that he retained the Medicines of Hipporrates, and the other Phyſicians who lived before hi p 
he rejected their Reaſonings. We know not what Arguments he advanced for the Support of his Sentiments, 
ſince his Works are loſt, as well as thoſe of all the other Empirics; and we ſhould know nothing relating to 
any of them, if their Adverſaries had not quoted them in order to confute them. 

Cxlius Aurelianus, when treating of the Cure of a Cholera, makes mention of certain Pills uſed by Serapion 
and Heraclides of Tarentum, compounded of the Seeds of Henbane, Aniſe, and Opium. In each Doſe of 
theſe there was to be one Grain of Opium, and four Grains of the Seeds of Henbane. And indeed among all 
the antient Sets, we find none more attach'd to the internal Uſe of Opium than the Empirics. Serapion, if we may 
believe Celius Aurelianus, in the Cure of the Iliac Paſſion, uſed a Pill compounded of Filings of Lead, the 
Grana Cnidia, Salt, Elaterium, Reſin, Caſtor, and Diagrydium. In this Compoſition there are two Ingredients 
worth our Attention; the Filings of Lead perhaps exhibited with a View of facilitating their Paſſage by their 
Weight, and the Caſtor with an Admixture of Purgatives ; which laſt Ingredient is ſtill the more worthy of our 
Attention, becauſe Erafitratus uſed Pills with Caſtor for the Intention of purging. Beſides, Caſtor was fre- 
quently uſed by the Empiries, as we learn from ſome other of their Compoſitions ſpecified by Czlius Aurelia- 
mus. I don't however apprehend, that Caſtor was intended as a Cathartic, but as a Corrector of the brisker 
Purgatives, in which Intention it is of conſiderable Efficacy. 

When Czlius Aurelianus propoſes the Cure of an Epilepſy, he gives us, from Serapion, a long Catalogue of 
antiepileptic Medicines, ſuch as Caſtor, the cruſty Warts on the fore Legs of Horſes, the Brain and Gall of 
a Camel, the Coagulum of the Sea-calf, a Medicine prepared of the Dung of the Land-crocodile, the Heart 
and Loins of a Hare, the Blood of a Sea-tortoiſe, or the Teſticles of a Boar, a Ram, or a Cock. But before 
the Uſe of theſe Medicines he preſcribed Veneſection, and ſometimes Emetics, ſuch as white Hellebore, and 
ſometimes Purgatives, ſuch a Scammony and black Hellebore. | 

Celfs gives us an Account of a Medicine recommended by Serapion for the Cure of impetiginous Diſorders. This 

tion conſiſted of Nitre two Parts, and Sulphur four Parts, made up with a large Quantity of Roſin; but 
by Nitre, what we now call by this Name is not meant. Aetius commends his Emplaſtrum Melinum, tho' he 
gives us no Deſcription of it. In Nicolaus Myrepſus we read of a certain Preparation of his, which he calls 
Antidotus Choragus, ſo called, becauſe it invigorated thoſe who were impotent. The principal Ingredients in 
this Antidote were Satyrion and the Scink. From theſe Specimens we may form a Judgment not only of the 
Materia Medica, but alſo of the Practice of Serapion. But whether Philinus or Serapion was the Founder of 
the Empiric Sect, it muſt be both curious and inſtructive to inquire into the Principles by which the Phyſicians 
belonging to it conducted themſelves, 

They admitted only one Method of acquiring a genuine Skill in the Medicinal Art, which was by Experience, 
called by the Greeks ieee. From this celebrated Word they derived their Name, and would not be denomi- 
nated either from the Founder, or from any Champion of their Sect. 

They defined Experience a Knowledge acquir'd by the Evidence of Senſe. This Evidence, they ſaid, was 
either fortuitous, as when, without any Deſign or Intention of a rational Agent, an Accident of ſuch a Nature 
happens to a Patient as frees him from his Diſeaſe ; when, for Inſtance, any one labouring under a Head-ach, 

ually cuts himſelf in ſuch a manner as to open the frontal Vein, and get free of his Diſorder by the Effu- 

fion of the Blood; or if a Hzmorrhage from the Noſtrils ſhould happen to a feveriſh Patient, and his Indi ſpoſition 
be remov'd by that Accident. Or this Evidence was acquir'd by De/ign, as when one bit in a Field, or on a 
Mountain, by a Serpent, applies to the Wound any Herb which occurs to him, and obſerves a ſalutary Effect 
from it; or when any one in parallel Caſes frequently exhibits what has often prov'd beneficial, and obſerves the 
Events. This they called Imitation. GS 

For acquiring a practical Habit, they recommended what they called 7512, or one's own Obſervation, and 
the reading of Hiſtories and Caſes —— related by others, and which diſtinctly enumerate the ſeveral Acci- 
dents of Diſeaſes, and give an Account of the Effects produced by particular Remedies. Hence they thought 
we might be enabled juſtly to know a Diſeaſe by its Similitude to another; and, when new Diſeaſes occur'd, to 
conclude what was proper to be done from the Symptoms they had in common with others before known, 
This they called Epilogi/mus, or ard 705 opoiov puerdBaorss Which the Latins tranſlate Tranfitus ad Simile, or rather, 
according to Le Clerc, Subſtitutio ſimilis. | 

Thus the Evidence of Senſe, Hiſtories of Caſes, and the Epilogi/mus, or arguing from Analogy, or, as others 
expreſs it, Senſe, Memory, and Epilogiſm, were by them eſteem'd the three 8 Foundations of Medi- 
cine, or, in the Words of Glaucias, 5 7fimos Tis imrew3;, the threefold Foundation of Phyſic. 

They aſſerted, that Obſervation ought to be principally employ'd in two Ways; firſt in diſcovering what 
things are ſalutary, and what are of an indifferent Nature; and ſecondly, what particular Diſeaſe is form'd or 
produced by a certain given Concurrence of 2 for they did not call every Symptom a Diſeaſe, but 
only ſuch a Combination of them, as from long Experience they found to accompany each other, and produc'd 
ſuch Diſorders as began, increas d, rag d, declin'd, and terminated in the fame manner. Such a Complication 
of Symptoms they called a Diſeaſe, and gave it a particular Name. - 

Some of the Empirics, it muſt be own'd, differ d from the reſt, eſpecially with regard to the Diviſion of 
Medicine; but theſe Differences, as little interfering with the fundamental Principles of the Sect, were overlook'd, 
oy at leaſt not much —_— ; A 5 | 

As my Deſign in this Preface is to ſpecify incipal Revolutions Phyſic has been ſubjected to by the 
Introduction of new Theories, and the Influences theſe | of had upon . it will be Ee in a Phe 
to give the Arguments of the Dogmatic Phyficians, in Defence of Ratiocination in Medicine, and thoſe of their 
Adverſaries the Empirics, in Oppoſition to it. 

The Phyſicians of the Dogmatic Sect maintain d, that there was a Neceſſity for knowing the latent, as well 
as the evident, Cauſes of Diſorders, and that the Phyſician ought to underſtand the natural Actions and Fun- 
Etions of the human Body, which neceſſarily preſuppoſes a Knowledge of the internal Parts. By ſecret or latent 


— Cauſes they meant ſuch as related to the Elements, or Principles of which our Bodies are compoſed, and 


which are the Origins of a or bad State of Health, They aſſerted, that it was impoſſible to know 
how to cure a Diſeaſe without knowing the Cauſe whence it proceeded ; becauſe, without Doubt, if Diſeaſes 
in general proceeded from an Exceſs or Defe&, as ſome Philoſs hers believ'd, of the four Elements, they ought 
to be treated in a quite different manner from what they ſhould be, if they proceeded from the Humours, as 
Heropbilus beheyed; and in another manner, if they drew their Origins from the Air, as Hippocrates imagin'd ; 
and ſtill in another, and a different WCG 
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which ought to contain Spirits, excites Inflammation; and if this Inflammation produces the preternatural 
Motion obſervable in F wa 2 believ d. And laſtly, ina ſtill different manner, if they proceeded from 
ſmall Bodies ſtopping in the minute Paſſages, and blocking up the Conveyances which Nature intended to be 
pervious and open, as others aſſerted. This being taken for granted, tis certain that the Phyſician who is leaſt 
miſtaken with reſpect to the original Cauſes of Diſeaſes, muſt ſucceed belt in their Cure. 

The Dogmatics did not deny the Neceflity of Obſervations; but they aſſerted, that theſe Obſervations could 
not be judiciouſly nor accurately made without the Help and Aſſiſtance of Reaſoning. They added, that 
thoſe who firſt began to practiſe Medicine, did not, in all Probability, preſcribe what firſt ſtruck their Imagina- 
tions ; but that they thought over and over again upon the Matter, and that the Hffects uced by the 
things preſcrib'd x (ens enabled them to know whether they had reaſoned well or ill. They ſaid it was of 
no - rtance to advance, that the Virtues of Medicines were firſt known by Experience, provided it was 
allowed, that the Experiments, which confirm'd their Uſe, were the Reſults of Reaſoning in thoſe who made 
them, 

They ſaid we often obſerv*d new Species of Diſeaſes, againſt which Uſe and Experience had as yet taught 
nothing; and that it was conſequently neceſſary to conſider whence they proceeded, and how they began, other- 
wiſe no one could aſſign a Reaſon for his preſcribing one thing rather than another for their Cure, Theſe, 
according to the Dogmatics, are the Reaſons which render a Reſearch of the hidden and latent Cauſes of Diſeaſes 
neceſſary. As for the evident Cauſes, which were of ſuch a Nature as to be obſerv'd by every body, and 
where all that was neceſſary was only to know whether the Diſeaſe proceeded from Heat or Cold, from Hunger 
or Repletion, and the like, they confeſſed there was a Neceſſity for knowing theſe, and making ſuitable 
Reflections on them ; but then they maintain'd, that we were not to content ourſelves with diſcovering theſe 
alone, 5 
Wich reſpect to the natural Actions, they ſaid it was neceſſary to know why and how we receive the Air 
into our Lungs, and why it is diſcharg'd from them, after it has enter'd them ; why we take Aliments, and 
how they are prepar d, and afterwards diſtributed to all the Parts of the Body; why the Arteries. riſe and fall, 
and what are the Cauſes of Watching and Sleep: And they maintain'd, that we could nos cure Diſorders 
incident to theſe Functions, without knowing all theſe things. But to illuſtrate this Matter by an Example drawn 
from the Preparation of the Aliments : They are, ſaid theſe Phyſicians, either triturated in the Stomach, as 
Eraſiſtratus believ'd ; or they putrify there, according to the Opinion of Pliſtonicus the Diſciple of Praxagoras 
or they are there concocted by means of a particular Heat, according to Hippocrates ; or, according to Aſclepi- 
ades, all theſe Opinions are equally falſe, and nothing is concocted, but the Aliments are diſtributed thro* the 
Whole of the Body crude as they were taken. With reſpect to theſe various Sentiments, it muſt be allow'd, 
that one Species of Aliment is proper for the Sick, it the Doctrine of Hippocrates is true; and another, if 
that of Eraſiſtratus, or any of the reſt, is better founded. If it is neceſſary, that the Aliments ſhould be tritu- 
rated, ſuch as are moſt eaſily reduc'd to a proper State ought to be choſen ; if they putrify, thoſe which moſt 
eaſily become putrid are moſt proper; if they are concocted by a particular Heat, ſuch as are moſt proper for 
exciting that Heat are to be preſcrib'd; but if nothing is concocted or chang'd, we have no Occafion for ſo 
much Trouble, or rather we ought to preſcribe ſuch Aliments as are leaſt ſubject to have their Natures chang'd. 

They alſo maintain'd, That as the moſt conſiderable Pains and Diſorders proceeded from the internal Parts, it 
was impoſſible to cure theſe without a Knowledge of the Parts affected; that it was conſequently neceſſary to 
open the Bodies of the Dead, with a View to examine their Viſcera ; and that it. would be ſtill more advan- 
tageous to imitate the Practice of Herophilus and Eraſiſtrutus, who diſſected condemn'd Criminals, and ſuch as the 
Kings made them Preſents of, before they expir'd ; a favourable Circumſtance, which procured to thoſe Phyſi- 
cians the Advantages of ſeeing openly what Nature in other Caſes kept concealed, and of conſidering the Situa- 
tion, the Colour, the Figure, the Bulk, the Order, the Hardneſs, the Softneſs, the Roughneſs, the Smoothneſs, the 
Eminences, and Cavities of every Part, in order to diſtinguiſh that which receives, from that which is receiv'd. 
They added, That when any one labour'd under an internal Pain, it was impoſſible to know what Part was 
affected, without being acquainted with the preciſe Situation of all the Viſcera, and internal Parts; and that a 
Perſon unacquainted with a diforder*'d Part would not be likely to cure it; that when the Viſcera of a wound- 
ed Perſon appear thro' the Wound, he who is ignorant of the natural Colour the ſound Part ought to have, 
cannot diſtinguiſh what is in a good State from that which is corrupeed or alter'd ; and conſequently cannot 
apply a proper Cure; that, on the contrary, ſafe and proper Remedies may be applied by one who knows the 
natural State of the injur'd Parts; and that it is not the leaſt Degree of Cruelty to make a few profligate 
Wretches ſuffer, in order to find out proper Means of Relief for an infinite Number of innocent Perſons. 

To this the Empirics reply'd, That pretended to know only the evident Cauſes of Diſeaſes, imagining 
that all the Diſputes with reſpect to the obſcure and latent Cauſes, or the natural Actions, were entirely ſuper- 

fluous, becauſe Nature herſeif was incomprehenſible, This Truth, faid they, could not be denied chem 
any one who reflected on the Diverſity of Opinions entertain'd by thoſe who had wrote on theſe Subjects, ſince 

neither Philoſophers nor Phyſicians had ever come to an Agreement about them. Why, faid they, ſhould we 
believe Hippocrates, rather than Heropbilus, or Herophilus rather than Aſclepiades? If we were to put up with 
Reaſonings, perhaps thoſe of both Parties may appear equally probable and concluſive. Tf we look for a Cure 
in theſe EEG we find it in none of them, and conſequently cannot know to which Party we ought "moſt - 
reaſonably to adhere : That if Reaſoning were only requiſite to conſtitute a Phyſician, the Philoſophers would be 
the moſt skiltul Phyſicians of any; but that unfortunately they were entirely ignorant of the Art of Healing 
notwithſtanding their happy Turn for Reaſoning : That the Means of preſerving and ing Health were dif- 
ferent according to the Difference of Climates: That one Set of Remedies were at Nome, an- 
other in Egypt, and a third in Gaul; a Circumſtance which would not happen, if the Cauſes of Diſeaſes were 
univerſally the ſame.” They ſaid, That the Cauſes of Diſorders were often manifeſt as in Wounds, but that 
it did not thence follow, that the Remedies to be applied to them are equally eafy to be found out and dif. 
cover'd. If then the Knowledge of evident Cauſes cannot ſuggeſt the Remedies nece to be uſed, it is by 
no means probable, that the latent, obſcure, and dubious Cauſes can furniſh us with more ſight into the Na- 
' tures of Diſorders; and if theſe laſt-mention'd Cauſes are uncertain, and almoſt” incomprehenſible, is it not 
more reaſonable to expect Aſſiſtance from things which are certain, and vouched by Experience on ſeveral Oc- 
caſions ? This they aſſerted to be the Practice with reſpe& to all other Arts, and affirm'd, that a Labourer 
or a Philoſopher, did not become skilſul in their _ Profeſſions by Diſpute and Argumentation, but by 
'Uſe and Experience. They ſaid we might certainly conclude, that chef intricate Queſtions were not eſſential 
to Medicine, ſince Phyſicians of different Sentiments recover'd their Patients; which would aot happen, 17 
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intead of conducting themſelves by the latent Cauſes of Diſorders, did not adhere to the Experiments which 
hive formerly ſucceeded with them. They affirmed, that e 4 not draw its Origin from Queſtions of 
this Nature, but from Experiments, and Obſervations of the kind now mentioned. | — 

Some Patients, continued they, who were at firſt without Phyſicians, took large Quantities of Aliments in the fixſt 
Days of their Diſorders, - becauſe their Appetite was good; others eat nothing at all, becauſe they loathed 
Food of every kind. Upon this it was obſerved, that thoſe who had taken nothing, found themſelves in the beſt 


and moſt favourable Condition, Some took Alimentsin the immediate Paroxyſm of a Fever, ſome a little before, 


and others after the Fever had left them; and it was obſerved, that thoſe who waited till the End of the Paroxyſm, 
were leaſt injured. Accidents of this Nature happening pretty often, ſome People were careful to make Obſer- 
vations of what had ſucceeded beſt, and afterwards adviſed Patients labouring under the like Diſorders, to 
follow the ſame Meaſures : That thus Medicine had derived its Origin from Experiments, made ſometimes to 
the Detriment, and ſometimes to the Advantage, of the Afflicted; and that Phyſicians had firit of all learned, at 
the Expencc of their Patients, to diſtinguiſh between what was prejudicial, and what was ſalutary: That the Me- 
dicines proper for each Diſorder being thus gradually diſcovered by this Method, Men began to reaſon, and inquire 
why theſe Remedies acted in ſuch or ſuch Manners ; and that thus Medicine was not invented after Reaſoning, 
but Reaſoning after Medicine. The Phyſicians of the Empiric Sect aſked thoſe of the Dogmatic, Whether 
Reaſonings taught them the ſame Things rience did, or the contrary ; and aſſerted, that, if Reaſonings 
taught them the ſame Things, they were ſuperfluous ; and that if any thing contrary to Experience was deduced 
from them, they were prejudicial. They owned, that, at firſt, there was a Neceſſity for making Experiments 
with a great deal of Care and Application; but that, in their Days, there was a ſufficient Stock made to their 
Hands, ſo that it would be criminal in them to make new ones at the Expence of their afflicted Patients; and that 
they had nothing to do, but to enjoy the Advantages ariſing from the urs of the Antientz. Gy 
They aſſerted, that we ought not to imagine, that new Species of Diſorders, or ſuch as hpi new Medicines, 
happen; but that if an unknown Species of Diforder ſhould occur, there was, at firſt, no Neceſlity for having 
recourſe to an obſcure Cauſe z and that, in ſuch a Caſe, the ſkilful Phyſician ought to conſider ſome well-known 
Diſorder, with which the new one has the moſt Analogy, and make Trial of the Remedies which have ſucceeded 
in the Cure of the former. | | | | 
They alſo ſaid, they were by no means of Opinion, that a Phyſician ought not to reaſon, or that an Animal 
without rational Powers-could practiſe Medicine, tho they were convinc'd, that the Conjectures, drawn from 
latent and occult Cauſes, were of no Importance; ſince the Buſineſs of a Phyſician was not to diſcover what caus'd 
the Diſeaſe, but what curd it); and that the Phyſician need not trouble himſelf to find out the Manner in which 
the Concoction or Digeſtion of the Aliments is perform'd, provided he knowsthoſe Aliments which are moſt eaſily 
concocted and digeſted. They alſo ſaid it was to no Purpoſe to inquire how and why we reſpir d; but that the 
Phyſician ought rather to know Remedies for a Cough, a Shortneſs of Breath, and the other Accidents which 
diſturb Reſpiration : That there was no Reaſon to trouble ourſelves about finding out why the Artcrics beat; but 
that our principal Buſineſs was rather to know what the particular Changes — Alterations of their Pulſations 
denoted, which could only be learned from Experience: That, with reſpect to all the other Queſtions propoſed 


by the Dogmatics, either Side of the Queſtion might be diſputed upon with equal Ap nce of Truth; and 


that generally the brighteſt Genius, or the moſt voluble Tongue, carry'd the Victory. * Tis not, ſaid they, fine- 
ſpun Arguments, or elegant Diſcourſes, but proper and well-choſen Remedies, which cure Diſorders 4 and, if 
a dumb Perſon ſhould have good Medicines, the true Uſe of which he has learn'd from Experience, he is, without 


Doubt, a more ſkilful Phyſician, than the Man who has the Uſe of his Tongue, but knows not how to apply 


Remedies. | | | 
Laſtly, the Empirics affirm'd, that the Dogmatics were attach'd not only to things ſuperfluous and uſcleſs, but 


| alſo ſuch as evidently ſhock'd the moſt obvious Principles of; common Humanity. What valuable Purpo G ſaid 


they, does it ſerve to diſſect People alive, and make Medicine, which ought to be ſubſeryient to the Safcty of 
Mankind, the cruel Inſtrument of its Deſtruction; ſince, by Methods ſo barbarous, we cannot diſcover what we 
wiſh ; and ſince, on the other hand, we may acquire as much Knowledge as is 3 without committing any 
Crime? Neither the Colour, the Softneſs, the Hardneſs, nor moſt other Properties of that kind, are the Tame in 
a Body we have laid open, as they are in a ſound living Body; for, fince Fear, Grief, Abſtinence, too much 
Aliment, Wearineſs, and a thouſand other ſlight Inconveniences, are able to produce a Change, with reſpect to 
theſe Particulars, in the external Parts of living Bodies, how is is noble. tan the intarnal Parts, which are 
extremely tender, and which may be alter'd by the Air, or the Light alone, to which 333 never before 
expos'd, ſhould not, in like manner, be chang'd by Diſſection, or by cruel Wounds ; and that a ſtill greater Chan 
ſhould not be produc'd by Death? What can be more ridiculous, than to imagine, that things muſt be ſtill 
ſame in a Perſon either dying, or already dead, as they were when he was alive? We may, indeed, lay open the 


lower Belly, and run over the Viſcera contain d in it, before Reſpiration is ſtopt; but, as ſoon as the Diaaphagm 


is broken, the Patient forthwith expires. This, however, is the only Means by which the Heart, and the Parts 
ſurrounding it, can be expoſed to the Eyes of the cruel and butchering Phyſician, not in the State in which they 
were during Life, but ſuch as they are after Death. And thus all that ſuch a Phyſician, or rather Butcher, has 
done, is to have kill'd a Man in the moſt barbarous manner imaginable, without being able, after all his Labour, 
to diſcover by that means how the Parts he ſaw were ſituated before the Patient expir d. The Empirics added, That 


if there was any internal Part which could be ſeen whilſt the Man was alive, Chance furniſh'd the Phyſician with 


Opportunities of obſerving. it: When, for Inſtance, a Gladiator in the Circus, a Soldier in the Field of Battle, or 


a Traveller attacked by Robbers, are ſeverely wounded. They ſaid this was a. lawful Method of inſtructing our- 


ſelves with reſpect to the Situation and Figure of the Parts, and all the other Things that can be known concerning 
this Matter, by Acts of Compaſſion and Humanity, and not by deteſtable Cruelty ; ſince the End of Inquiries of 
this Nature is not to inflict Death, but to preſerye Life. They alſo maintain'd, That it was not neceſſary to diſſect 
Carcaſſes; ſince, if it was not a cruel, it was at leaſt a filthy Practice; and aſſerted, that things being much 
changed in the Body by Death, it was much better to abſtain from diſſecting the Dead, and rather content ourſclyes 
with the Knowledge which might be acquired by attending the Living. | 


Celſus, who relates theſe Arguments of the Empirics and Dogmatics, gives his own Sentiments with reſpect to 


both, in the following manner : Since, ſays he, theſe 2 Topics have often been made the Subjects of 
« age Fobanes, and laid a Foundation for the keeneſt Diſputes, and warmeſt Altercations among Phyſicians, I 
K. ip myſelf both of a fond Attachment, and à groundleſs Averſion, to either Party, endeavour to keep 
< within the Bounds of a due Medium, and thus declare my Sentiments, with that Candour and Impartiality 
which become a fincers and unbias d Inquirer after Truth. . Y 
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xliv PREFACE. 

„ What the Cauſes „what excites Diſeaſes, the particular Manner in which the Sprits 
* are diſtributed, or 8 are things of a Nature ſo abſtruſe and remote from our Senſes, 
« that the moſt learned Phyſicians can only form Conjectures about them, without being able thoroughly to con- 
* prehend them. Now Conjecture, or Opinion, with reſpect to a Diſeaſe not perfectly known, can never diſcovet 
« 2 certain and infallible Remedy for its Cure; and it is an unqueſtionable Truth, that nothing more r. 
« tributes to a ſafe and prudent Method of Cure than Experience. But as, in other Arts, there are many Things, 


« properly not belonging to the Arts themſelves, which have, nevertheleſs, a Tendency to excite the Curioſity, 
- 


form the Genius, of the Artiſt ; juſt ſo it is with reſpe& to Medicine; for tho" a Contemplation of 
the Natures of Things does not form the Phyſician, yet it renders him better qualify d for the Practice of Phyſic, 
« than he would have otherwiſe been. *Tis highly probable, that Hippocrates, Eraſiſtratus, and others, not ſer- 
« yilely confining themſelves to the Cure of Ulcers and Fevers, but launching out, in ſome meaſure, into the 
-«- Natures of Things, did not, by that means, become Phyſicians ; tho”, tis cestain, they had not been ſo great 
in their Way, nor ſuch Ornaments to their Profeſſion, if they had confin'd themſelves to Experience only. 
The Deductions of Reaſon are highly ſerviceable and neceſſary to Medicine, if not always, yet at leaſt very often, 
in diſcovering latent Cauſes, and accounting for the natural Actions: For Medicine is a conjectural Art, and 
« ſometimes neither the happieſt Conjectures, nor the Skill acquir'd by Experience, are ſufficient to anſwer its 
« main Intention. Sometimes Fevers appear in different Shapes, the Digeſtion of the Aliments varies, and the 
« Degrees of Sleep and Watching alter. New Diſeaſes alſo happen ſometimes, tho? rarely; and to affirm that 
they do not, is a manifeſt Falſhood ; ſince, in our own, Days, a certain Lady expir'd in a few Hours, in con- 
“ ſequence of the Fleſh becoming dry, and falling from the Pudenda ; fo that the moſt ſkilful Phyſicians neither 
« diſcovered the Nature of her Diſorder, nor a Remedy capable of curing it. They were, probably, deterred 
from trying Experiments 125 this Patient, who was a Lady of Diſtinction, leſt, by following their own Con- 
« jectures, they ſhould have been thought to kill her, unleſs ſhe recover d. But tis probable, that if ſuch a 
« criminal Modeſty had been laid aſide, ſomething might have been thought upon for her Relief, and, perhaps, 
« the very Thing thought upon might, upon Trial, have anſwered the End. In Caſes of this Nature, Simili- 


e tude, or apparent Analogy, is not always to be our Standard; and when it is, yet it is ſtill reaſonable, that, 


« amidſt ſo many ſimilar kinds of Diſeaſes and Remedies, we ſhould think and conſider what particular Medicines 
s are principally to be uſed, When ſuch a Caſe, therefore, happens, the ah; Homcg: muſt find ſuch a Remedy as, 
* tho* perhaps not always crowned with Succeſs, yet, for the moſt part, anſwers the Intention. He muſt alfo 
t ſeek for new Information, not from latent Circumſtances, which are dubious and uncertain, but from ſuch 
things as are capable of being fairly inveſtigated, that is, evident Cauſes ; for it is of Importance to know whether 
te the Diſcaſe proceeded from Fatigue, from Thirſt, from Cold, from Heat, from Watching, from Hunger, 
« from an Exceſs of Wine or Aliments, or an immoderate Indulgence of Venery. The Phiſician muſt alſo 
* know the particular Conſtitution of the Patient, whether it is moiſt or dry, whether his Nerves are ſtrong or 
« weak, whether he is 1 5 or rarely indiſpoſed; and, when he is actually ſo, whether his Diſorder be 
« ſevere or flight, long or ſhort. He muſt alſo conſider the particular Courſe of Life he has led; whether of the 
« laborious, or of the eaſy and indolent Kind; and whether he has lived luxuriouſly, or frugally and ſparingly ; 
« for from theſe Circumſlances, and others of a like Nature, a new Method of Cure is often happily indicated; 
* tho', at the ſame time, theſe are not to be conſidered as admitting of no Diſpute ; for Era/iftratus maintained, 
that Diſorders did not ariſe from them, ſince many have been known to have endured theſe, without being ſub- 
« jected to Fevers thereby,” 
he Dogmatics and Empirics ſeem to have condu ed. on this Occaſion, much like all other Diſputants; that 
is, 2 have argued, not with a View of coming at Truth, but for Victory; otherwiſe the Di pute would be 
eaſily determined, as lying in a 1 narrow Compaſs. If, as the Dogmatics aſſerted, Remedies could not be 
adapted 3 to the Cure of Diſeaſes, without knowing their latent or remote Cauſes, miſerable would be the 
State of Phyſic, as well as the Condition of the Sick; the former of which would make a very inconſiderable 
Figure, and the latter muſt ſubmit generally to ſink under a great many Diſorders, which Nature, unaſſiſted by 
Art, is not ſufficient to remove. 
On the other hand, as all things have ſome mechanical Cauſe, it would be of infinite Service to Medicine, if 
theſe could be demonſtrated and made plain beyond all Poſſibility of Contradiction; for this would be a ſure Guide 


to the Phyſician in the Application of Remedies already known; but whatever in Theory is doubtful, or admits 


of the leaſt Diſpute, is not to be depended upon in Practice, as being capable of leading into Errors. The Abuſe, 
therefore, and not the Uſe of Ratiocination, is to be condemned, Hypotheſis cannot eaſily miſlead Men who 
have Judgment ſufficient to enable them to diſtinguiſh it from Demonſtration; but Theory, in the Hands of 
People deſtitute of Abilities, is not leſs dangerous than an Inſtrument of Death in the Hands of a Madman. 

As to the Uſes of Anatomy in Medicine, on which the Phyſicians of the Empiric Se& ſeem to lay no great 
Streſs, I have, I think, given ſome irrefragable Inſtances in its Favour, under the Article AxATOMER. But Þ 


muſt confeſs, that I am afraid it has been very greatly miſapply'd, and, inſtead of being made the ſolid Founda- 


tion of a rational Phyſiology, has ſometimes been proſtituted to the diſtorted Imaginations of trifling Diſſectors, 
whoſe Dexterity at dividing a Muſcle, tracing the Courſe of a Nerve, or a Blood-veſlel, or, 2 — 


the Structure of ſome particular Organ, has encouraged them to erect Hypotheſes not leſs extravagant than any con- 


tained in the Wagadaſaſtirum of Malabar; and, which is worſe, upon theſe to eſtabliſh Modes of Practice, not leſs 


abſurd and deſtructive, than any we meet with Accounts of, even amongſt the moſt barbarous Nations. And this 
is what Dr. Freind, with too much Juſtice, inſinuates, in a Paſſage I have ſomewhere quoted. | 


Having thus given ſome Account of the Founders of the Empiric Sect, and of the general Princi whi 
they conducted themſelves, we ſhall take ſome Notice of the moſt celebrated Authors — eſpouſed oo Sear 
and trod in their Steps. Ceſſus, in the Preface to his firſt Book, informs us, that Apollomus ſucceeded Serapion ; 
but, amorig ſo many of that Name, tis no eafy Taſk to diſcover preciſely who the Apollonius there mention'd 
was. Galen mentions two by this Name of Antioch, the Father and the Son, as Champions of the Empirie Sect; 
and Celſus himfelf, in his Catalogue of celebrated Surgeons, ſpeaks alſo of two. Cælius Aurelianus ſpeaks of one 

Uonius Glaucus, who wrote concerning internal Diſeaſes; but there were fo many of the Name, and the 


= Hiſtory and Chronology relating to them are involved in ſo much Obſcurity and Uncertainty, that it would be 


both tedious and uſeleſs to attempt any farther Account of them. | 
After Apollonins, Celſus places Glaucias ; ſome time after whom flouriſhed Heraclides Tarentings. The former 


of theſe is frequently mentioned by Galen, tho nothing memorable is ſaid of him, 
upon Hippocrates, and particularly upon the ſixth Book r ley oped 


, l of his Epidemics; he alſo raiſes ſome of his Medi 
cinal Compoſitions. Pliny, in the twenty- third Chapter of the twenty - ſecond Book of his Natural Hiſtory, — 
, 1 him, 
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Him, as maintaining that the Bolerus is à good Stomachic, and that the Drarontixen Sylogſtre was the ſame wü 
Arum; from which Circurnſtance we may collect, that he alſo wrote concerning Plants. et 7: 
But the moſt celebrated and learned of all the Empirics was Heraclides Tarentmis, who, according to Galen, was 
the Scholar of Mantias, the Diſciple of Herophilus ; and who imitated his Maſter not only in rendering the Materia 
dica more perfect, but alſo in cultivating the dietetic Part of Medicine. Theſe two Authors Galen aſſerts to be 
the beſt who had wrote upon that Subject, fince they had advanced nothing but what was founded on Experience. © 
Heraclides Tarentinus, if we may believe Galen, wrote concerning ſimple Medicines; and Epiphanins gives him 
a Place among the Authors who treated on Herbs. He is alſo ſaid to have wrote upon Pulſes, and to 
have dared to contradict Heropbilus in that Particular. He alſo treated of Surgery, in a Work y on that 
Subject, the fourth Book of which Galen quotes, and beſtows ſingular Encomiums on the Author. As the Paſſage 
of this Work, quoted by Galen, relates to an important Controverſy, much agitated both in former and 
af preſent, I ſhall give the whole Paſſage: * That the Thigh-bone ſomerimes ſtays in, when reduced, Is ſuffi- 
« ciently vouched by Heraclides Tarentinus, an Author who never advanced à Falſhogd in £ nfirmation of an 
« Hypotheſis, as moſt of the Dogmatic Sect did; and who was as good a Judge of Medi Subjects as any 
4 one.” Galen ſubjoins a pretty long ch of Heraclides, from which it appears, that he practiſed Surgery 
with Succeſs, and reduced the diſlocated Thigh-bones of two Boys in ſuch a manner, that they remained in their 
due and natural Situation. By theſe Inſtances he intends to refute thoſe who aſſert, that the Thigh · bone, when 
reduced, cannot be retained in its Place; becauſe the Ligament, which fixes the Thigh-bone to the Acetabulum 
Coxze, is broken. : = | | 5 aww « 2 
Galen alſo informs us, that he wrote Commentaries on all the Works of Hippocrates : And Crlius Aurelianus, 
who quotes his Libri Curationum interiorum Paſſionum, every- Where gives us Specimens of his Practice. The 
ſame Author alſo makes mention of a Work of his called Liber Regularis, and another intituled Nicolaus; 
As for his Practice, Celſus approves of the Advice he gives to feveriſh Patients, where the Bile or Crudities are 
offenſive, The Advice is, that, by drinking moderate Potions, they ſhould mix new Matter gradually with that 
which is corrupted : But he does not approve of his Method of curing a quartan Fever; for he ordered Purging 
in the firſt Days of the Diſorder, and Abſtinence for ſeven Days afterwards ; by following which Advice, the 
Patient, tho* he ſhould get free of his Diſorder, will ſcarcely have Strength enough remaining to recover; arid if 
the Paroxyſms are frequent, they are ſure to prove mortal. | IS) 
From what has been faid it is obvious, that however Heraclides, and the other Empirics, might be attached to 
Medicines, yet they did nor negle& the dietetic Part of Phyſic, which principally conſiſted in Abſtinence, and 
a ſeaſonable Uſe of Aliments ; and that Celſus was in the right, when he aſſerted, ** That the dietetic Part of Medicine 
<« was divided into two Parts,“ ſince ſome made it a theoretic Art, and others grounded it upon rience, 
| Beſides thoſe already mentioned, there were ſeveral other Phyſicians who made a conſiderable Figure among 
the Empirics, ſuch as Diony/ius, Crito, Menodotus, Theodas, or Theudas, by Galen quoted as one of thoſe who 
wrote beſt in Defence of the Empiric Sect; Herodotus of Tarſus, ' Sextus ſurnamed Empiricus, three of whoſe 
Books are ſtill extant, which contain the Sentiments of the Fyrrboniaus, and ten others, in which he diſputes 
inſt the Sciences in general; Saturninus, ſurnamed Cythenas ; Callicles; Diodorus;  Lytus; Aſchrion, the 
r and Maſter of Galen, of whom that celebrated Phyſician gives a great Character, and of whom, he 
ſays, he learned a Medicine againſt the Bites of mad Dogs; Philippus, Plinius, Valerianus, and ſome others of 
inferior Note. | | 
As Opium is thought to be a Remedy of great Importance in Phyſic, I muſt, on this Occaſion, ' remark, that 
the firſt Account we have of it is in Homer, provided the Nepenthe there mentioned is Opium, or a Preparation of 
it, which is very probable : But it does not appear, that it was uſed in his Days as a Remedy for Diſtempers, but 
rather as a ſort fi Entertainment, as it is at this Time in the Eaſt. Hippocrates takes Notice of the Juice of the 
Poppy, and of the ſomniferous Poppy; but his directing the Uſe of it very ſeldom amounts to an Evidence, 
that it was not in his Days a Remedy much in Vogue. Dioſcorides, L. 4. C. 65. from Eraſiſtratus, relates, that 
Opium was condemned by Diagoras in Diſorders of the Eyes and Ears, meaning, I ſuppoſe, the external Appli- 
cation. Now Diagoras was, as is faid, the Servant of Democritus, and conſequently contemporary with Hippo- 
crates; and this is a ſort of Evidence, that Opium was not in great Repute in his Time. Afterwards we meet 
with very little relating to it, till the Eſtabliſhment of the Empiric Sect, and then we find it much preſcribed. 
The Empirics, therefore, were probably the firſt who brought it into Reputation as a Medicine. L is 
I ſhall ſay nothing in this Place of the Introduction of Phyſic into Rome by Archagathus, and the ” of that 
Phyſician, becauſe I have treated this Subject under the Article AxchAAT Hus. War 
I be next grand Innovation in Phyſic was introduced by Aſclepiades, who lived in the Century immediately pre- 
ceding the Birth of Chrift ; and who appears to have been a Perſon of great Abilities, and one perfectly well 
acquainted with the Weakneſſes of Mankind. I have given ſome Particulars of his Life under the Article of his 
Name, and ſhall now ſpecify his general Theory and Praftice, | | e f 
Galen ſays, that thoſe who would either underſtand themſelves, or explain to others, the Writings of Aſcle- 
Piades, muſt know what he means by incongruous or diſſonant Elements («aqua cνν , by Molecules (vy*u), by 
Pores (niger), and by a particular Motion tending to ſubtilize the Parts of Matter (reset anroywigs 02d), This 
Account given us by Galen, ſuppoſes, that theſe Terms were familiar to Aſclepiades, and made, as it were, the 
Baſis and Foundation on which the Whole of his philoſophical Syſtem was erected. Galen alſo, elſewhere, 
obſerves, that, according to Aſclepiades, Matter, conſidered as ſuch, was of an unchangeable Nature; and that 
all the Objects which came under the Cognizance of our Senſes, were compoſed of a Number -of ſmall Bodies, 
between which there were ſeveral Vacuities, or Interſtices, void of Matter. He adds, that this philoſophical 
Phyſician thought the Soul itſelf compoſed of theſe ſmall Bodies ; and when he-makes the Compariſon between 
the Sentiments of Aſclepiades and thoſe of Hippocrates, in order to render the Diſparity more Ky ina he ſays, 
the latter believed, that Subſtance or Matter, conſidered abſtractedly, was univerſally the ſame ; but that - it was 
ſuſceptible of Changes and new Modifications: That Nature, who, in all her Meaſures, took the juſteſt S 
and acted according to the higheſt and moſt exalted Principles of Art, had, amidſt: the amazing Variety of 
other Productions, formed Plants, and the Bodies of Animals, and liberally given them Appetites and Propen- 
ſities, by which every Plant, and every Animal, 'cagerly deſires, and, as it were, attracts what is ſuited and 
adapted to the Condition of its Nature; and, with a ſecret Kind of Horror, flies from that which is oppoſite to 
it, or deſtructive of it. That this ſame bountiful Nature, diffuſing her Benevolence {till farther, provided againſt 
the Neceſſities of each Species, eſpecially Man, the Glory of her other Productions, whom ſhe powerfully aſſiſted 
in the Expulſion of Diſcaſes; as we might, in-a particular Manner, obſerve” on what he called Critical Days: 
Aſclepiades denied all this, ſneer d at the boaſted Nature of Hippocrates, laughed at his imaginary Faculties, _ 
| m ; 
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ſull more at what he called Attyafion z 2 Principle which Aſclepiades; did not admit in any Caſe whatever, nat even 
eee f ng tht ts Phenomenon wa produced by a Concork of ce. 
puſcles, a particular Diſpoſition or ification 0 ores. . la, en 2:41 
| Afclepiades, Dm Cele, dhd.oog believe, that the Soul had originally any Fund of Knowledge implanted — 
in it ; that it had neither any darling Propenſity, nor any natural Averſion, to any particular Object; that it was 
ſo formed as not to diſtinguiſh between. theſe widely different Things, Juſt and Unjuft, Right and Wrong ; but 
that thing, which ſeems to paſs within us, is produced by mere Senſation, and depends entirely 8 
Senſes: That, beſides this, the Animal is conducted and influenced to Action by certain ear]«cie:, that is, Images 
; or Ideas repreſented to it, and by a certain Power of Memory, or Principle of Recollection. Galen informs us, 
. that ſome of the Abettors of this wild Philoſophy maintained, that the Soul was not dignified with a ratronal 
Faculty ; but that we were neceſſarily and irreſiſtibly led the miſerable Captives of our Appetites and Paſſions, like 
the Brute Creation; and that we could neither wiſh nor hope for any thing but what was ſuggeſted to us, and forced 
upon us, by theſe cruel Tyrants ; fo that, according to theſe hopeful Philoſophers, Generoſity, Prudence, Mode- 
ration, Continence, and, in a Word, all the moral Virtues, were mere Chimeras, and Burdens and Impoſitions 
upon Mankind. They alſo maintained, that we neither loved each other, nor our own Off- ſpring; that the Gods 
F delighted in a State of profound Indolence, and were entirely regardleſs of the Intereſts of Mortals; and that 
Dreams, Auguries, Prodigies, and Aſtrology, were Vanities, that rather deſerved the Contempt, than called for 
the Veneration of Mankind. | "A 
Galen, who was of quite ſite Sentiments, has given us this Account of the moſt conſiderable Principles 
of the Philoſophy of Aſclepiades, which, as every one muſt perceive, is almoſt the ſame with that of Democritus 
and Epicurus; in whole Writings, or in thoſe of their Commentators, we find moſt of the Doctrines, now ad- 
vanced, more fully explained. 4 | 
But the only antient Author now extant, from whom we can learn the genuine Sentiments of Aſclepiades, both 
with reſpect to Philoſophy, and its Application to the Practice of Phyſic, is Cælius Aurelianus. Aſcleprades, ſays 
that Author, eſtabliſhed, as the conſtituent Principles of all Bodies, Atoms ; which, according to him, are ſmall 
Bodies, perceptible only by the Imagination, and are poſſe&'d of no Quality; but which, from the Beginning 
of Time, being in an eternal and uninterrupted Mction, and happening cafually to meet and daſh againit 
other, by that means render'd themſelves ſmaller, and are divided into an infinite Number of Particles, of different 
Bulks and Figures. He alſo maintained, that theſe Particles afterwards uniting, and mutually approaching each 
other, as they moved in their various Directions, form'd all the ſeveral Objects of Nature, which ſtill preſerve 
the ſame Diſpoſition and Propenſity to Change, as the Particles of which they were compoſed ; and whole Bulk, 
Figure, Number, and Order, were caſually altered and varied. When he was aſked, W hence it happened, 
theſe Atoms or Particles had no Qualities, ſince the Bodies compoſed and made up of them poſſeſs d a conſider- 
able Number; he anſwer'd, That theſe Qualities were the direct and immediate Reſults of the Order, the 
Figure, the Number, and the Bulk, of many of theſe Atoms joined together; and for illuſtrating this Doctrine, he 
brought an Inſtance from Silver, which, when in the common Maſs, was white, but black when filed down ; and 
another from certain kinds of Horns, which, when entire, are black, but become white when raſped down. 
From what has been ſaid, it is obvious, there was ſome Difference between the Sentiments of Aſclepiades and 
thoſe of Epicurus, or Democritus, tho* both Parties acknowledged Atoms ; for the Atoms of theſe two laſt- men- 
tioned Authors were not diviſible ; whereas thoſe of Aſclepiades are ſuppoſed infinitely diviſible, by their vari- 
Encounters and Colliſions. What Cælius Aurelianus here calls Atoms, are, in all Probability, the fame with 
what Galen calls :yxe, Molecules, Epicurus acknowledged Molecules as well as A{clepiades ; and Lucretius, who 
was preciſely contemporary with this Phyſician, ſpeaks of ſomething of a like Nature. But there is this Differ- 
ence between the two Syſtems, that Zpicurus and Lucretius do not look upon their Molecules as the fundamental 
and conſtituent Principles of Bodies, but only as the firſt Reſults and Effects of an Aſſemblage of Atoms, which, 
according to them, were the firſt, the true, and genuine Principles of Bodies; whereas Aſclepiades ſeems to deduce 
his Atoms from Molecules, tho', — ta. the Repreſentation of Cælius Aurelianus, he gives the Name of 
I Atoms to Molecules themſelves. But we ſhall be induced to believe, that this Author either did not juſtly tranſ- 
late, or, at leaſt, did not perfectly underſtand Aſclepiades, if we reflect upon what Galen ſays in his Work De 
Theriac, ad Piſon, Cap. 11. where he informs us, That Aſclepiades, retaining the real Sentiments of Democritus 
„and Epicurus, with reſpect to the Principles of Bodies, did nothing but change the Names of Things, calling 
«< Atoms Molecules, and a Vacuum Pores.“ But Galen himſelf eſtabliſhed a formal Difference between the Sen- 
timents of Aſclepiades and thoſe of Epicurus and Democritus, and repreſented them as directly oppoſite to each 
other; for, in his Work De Hippocrat. & Platon. Decret. Lib. 5. Cap. 3. he has theſe Words: Whether the 
Bodies of Animals are compoſed of Molecules and Pores, as Aſclepiades believed; or whether they conſiſted of 
„ ſmall indiviſible Bodies, as Epicurus maintained.” The former of theſe Books is ſuſpected not to have been 
wrote by Galen, but the latter certainly claims him as its Author. The Author of the Book intituled Introductio, 
which is alſo aſcribed to Galen, tho it is the Compoſition of another Hand, tells us, in the ninth Chapter of that 
— K, * . b = Ins JR , 5e0v5%), ſmall 175 5 Molecules or Maſſes; and that it was this 
rittleneſs which properly diftinguiſh*d between the Principles or Elements of A{clepiades, and thoſe of Epics 
which were * alte = indiviſible. * 115 Ker N 3 
Cælius Aurelianus alſo informs us, that Aſclepiades maintained, that nothing happened or was produc 
without ſome Cauſe, but that every thing was carried on by a ee Neckility: and = ay 
was called Nature, was in reality no more than Matter and Motion, From this laſt Principle he inferr'd, 
that Hippocrates knew not what he ſaid when he ſpoke of Nature as an intelligent Principle, and aſcrib'd 
to her what he call'd attractive, retentive, and repulſive Faculties. He alſo ridiculed the Sentiments of that 
antient Phyſician, with reſpect to the Manner in which Nature puts a Termination to Diſeaſes; or, in other Words, 
the Doctrine of Criſes, which Hippocrates fixed to certain Days, ſuch as the ſeventh, the fourteenth, and ſome 
others; adding, that theſe Criſes are always moſt favourable when Nature is moſt ſtrong, and always difficult 
when the Dilcaſe is ſuperior to Nature z as if Nature and the Diſeaſe were two diſtin& Beings, acting with Intelli- 
gence, and exerting their mutual Endeavours to foil and rout each other. According to Aſclepiades, all that Hip- 
Pocrates obſerved, with reſpect to this, may be accounted for from Matter and Motion, two Principles which he 


thought ſufficient to produce all the Effects aſcribed to Nature. According to Cælius Aurelianus, he 
maintained, that we were deceived, i we imagined, that Nature always did Good, fince fhe often did 4 great deal 
Herm. As for the Days particularly fixed for Criſes, or the Days in which Hippocrates aſſerted we 7 


obſerved-a Change in the Diſtemper, either for the better or the worſe, Aſclemades denied that ſuch Alterati 
happened on theſe Days * chan on others. He went till farther, and aſſerted that the Time of a Cribs 
Hs ( did 


7 
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did not happen of its om Accord, nor accoming to any particular Determination of the Gods for the Cure of 
Diſorders; but that it rather depended on the Addreſs and Dexterity of the Phyſician z that is, we muſt never 
wait without doing any thing till a Diſerder terminates of its own Accord, in à certain Time, as Hippoeyares did ; 
but the Phyſician muſt, by his Care and Medicines, haſten on and advance the Time of the Cure. clipiades 
probably had this Inaction of Hippocrates in View, when he ſnceringly ſaid, That the Medicine of the Autienti\was 
| only a Meditation, 2 Death ; by which he, no doubt, intended to infinuate; that the antient 
„ ' Phyſicians attended their Patients with a View to obſerve in What Manner, and by what Accidents, they died, 
r than to their Death, under a Pretence, that Nature ought, on ſuch Occaſions, to do all herſelf. 
This 2 — in which Aſelepiades diſputed againſt Hippocrates, and this the Syſtem he embraced, with 
reſpect to the Cauſes of Health and Diſeaſes, at leaſt in as far as we can collect it from Celis Awrelianns,' who is 
not always very clear, and who handles the Subject very briefly. | ("ol 
The particular Aſſemblage, ſaid Aſclepiades, of the various Corpuſcles already mentioned, and repreſented as 
of different Figures, is the Reaſon why there are ſeveral Pores or Interſtices, within the common form'd 
theſe Corpulcles ; and why theſe Pores are alſo of a different Size and Largeneſs. This being taken for gran 
as theſe Pores are in all the Bodies we obſerve, it muſt of courſe follow, that the human Body has ſome peculiar 
to itſelf, which, as well 'as thoſe of all other Bodies, contain other minute Bodies, — — repaſs by 
thoſe Pores that communicate with each other ; and as theſe Pores or Interſtices are or ſmaller, ſo the Cor. 
he Blood conſiſts of the 


p np ge to Largeneſs or Minuteneſs. 

geſt Spirits or the Heat of thoſe which are ſmalleſt. | 

From theſe Principles Aſclepiades infers, that the human Body remained in its natural State ſo long as theſe 
by the Pores; and, on the contrary, that it began to recede from that State 


happens, that the Paſſages or Pores themſelves are ill-diſpoſed for receiving and admitting the Corpuſcles ; when, 
f ha, they become too ſmall, or acquire an oblique Situation; or when they are braced up, or opened, 


the Diſorders produced by the Corpuſcles ſtopping, of their own Accord, in the Paſſages, Aſclepiades 
reckon*d Phrenſies, Lethargies, Pleuriſies, and burning Fevers. Pains, in particular, are claſs'd among the 


reſpect to Plenitude, which, according to him, often augmented the Diſorder, tho? it was not the principal Cauſe 


of it. | 

clepiades, u the ſame Principles, accounted for the Cauſes of intermitting Fevers. Quotidian Fevers, 
Ps or hoſe whoſe Paroxyſms return every Day, are cauſed by a Retention of the largeſt of the Corpuſcles. 
Thoſe of the tertian-Kind, or ſuch as return every third Day, depend upon a Retention of Corpuſcles ſome- 
what ſmaller than the former; and, laſtly, quartan Fevers are produced by the Retention of the ſmalleſt of all 
the Corpuſcles : This, in his Opinion, happens becauſe the Pores may be ſooner filled or emptied of the large 
| ſcles, than of thoſe which are ſmall; at leaſt this ſeems to be the Meaning of Cælius Aurelianus, tho' he 
1 in ſuch a manner, as to lay a Foundation for our thinking, 22 and not the Pores, emptied 

mſelves. | 

The Practice of Aſclepiades was, in a great meaſure, founded upon the Syſtem af which we have now given an 
Account. This Phyſician compoſed a Book concerning common Remedies, which he principally reduced to 
three, Geſtation, Friction, and the Uſe of Wine, in every Diſorder. 


Bodies, which cauſe Diſeaſes by their Retention, paſs more freely ; and whereas former Phyſicians had not recourſe 
ion ti nd. of long continued Diſorders, and when the Patients, being entirely free from 


that one Fever was to be cured by another; ee eee War” eee prackr for her | 
watch, and endure Thirſt to ſuch a Degree, that, for the two firſt Days of the Diſorder, he w not ſo much 
as allow them to cool their Mouths with a Drop of Water. It may poſſibly be ſaid, that this Practice of Aſcle- 
piades cannot be reconciled with the Indulgence he promiſed his Patients. This is alſo obſerved by Celſus, who 
adds, that tho this Phyſician treated his Patients like a Butcher, during the firſt: Days of the Diſorder, he 
" indulged them fo far afterwards, as even to give Directions for making their Beds in ſuch a manner, that they 
ſhould lie moſt ſoftly and delicately. | ig Wo: a 
2 alſo uſed Frictions on ſeveral Occaſions, with a View. to open the Pores. The Dropfy was one of 
the rders in which he practiſed this Remedy; but the moſt ſingular Occafion on which he iſed it, was 
when, by the Force of Friction, he endeavoured to lull phrenetic Patients aſleep. - Upon the _—— 
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ſuch 4 Confidence in Friftions, that he wrote far more largely on it than on the other two Remedies men- 
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Ti pretty ſurpriſing, that Aſclapiadet, who ſo warmly injoined Exerciſe to the Sicky ſhould condemn it in ſuch 
as were ſound and in Health, f — that it was not neceſſary for them: An Opinion which he borrowed from 
%. f f | | ö * | ; : 
9 Wine, the third Panacea of Aſclepiades, he did not rigidly adhere to the Rules obſerved by other Phyſi- 
cians in exhibiting it to their Patients: He readily allowed it to ſuch as laboured under a Fever, provided the firſt 
Violence of the Diſorder was ſomewhat abated. He did not forbid the Uſe of Wine to phrenetic Patients; and; 
what is ſtill more ſurpriſing, he ordered them to drink it till they were intoxicated, pretending, by that means, to 
male them ſleep ; becauſe, ſaid he, Wine had a narcotic Quality, and 1 Sleep, which he thought abſolutely 
neceſſary for thoſe who laboured under that Diſorder. For this very Reaſon, one would think that he ought not 
to have preſcribed it for lethargic Patients, who ſleep too much; but he, nevertheleſs, allowed them the Ute of it, 
in order to excite and rouſe their Senſes: He alſo made them ſmell ftrong-ſcented Subſtances, ſuch as Vinegar; 
Caſtor, and Rue, in order to make them ſneeze ; and applied to their Heads Cataplaſms of Muſtard made up 
with Vinegar. Aſclepiades did not always give pure Wine to his Patients, but ſometimes mixed it with Sca- 
water, imagining that the Salt with which that Water was impregnated, penetrated farther, and openeduhe Pores 
more powerfully than the Wine alone. He allowed a Pint of this Wine for one Doſe. He allo ordered thoſe 
who had the Jaundice to drink ſalt Water, in order to render the Body ſoluble: He was not, however, ſorigidly | 
attached to the Uſe of Wine, but he ſometimes preſcribed Water, and ordered the Wine to be diluted for ſuch as 
uſed it; except in ſome particular Caſes, ſuch as the Phrenſy, which he pretended to cure by Intoxication. He 
ordered, ſays Cælius Aureliantes, thoſe who had Catarrhs, to drink double or triple _— of Wine they uſed 
to do. So that, continues he, he made them drink half Water, half Wine. By this we ſee, that the Antients 
were very neee to the Uſe of Wine, when in perfect Health; and that, for the moſt part, they 
only uſed a fourth or a fixth Part of it, mixed with Water. Thus it is not ſurpriſing, that, conſidering their 
Moderation in this Particular, ſome Phyſicians ſhould not diſcard the Uſe of Wine in Fevers. For thoſe who 
laboured under Fluxes, he preſcribed the drinking Water very cold; and, in ſeveral Caſes, ſtrongly recommended 
cold Water, and cold Baths. | | F205 | 195 
To the Remedies now mentioned Aſclepiades joined a particular Regimen with reſpect to Diet. Celſus, in the 
fourth Chapter of his third Book, informs us, that, after this Phyſician had confin'd his Patients to Abſtinence for 
the firſt three Days, he allowed them Aliments on the fourth. But Cælius Aurelianus, Lib. 1. Cap. 4. Autor. 
ſpeaks of no preciſe Time. Aſcleprades, ſays he, began to nouriſh his Patients as ſoon as the Acceſſion was 
« diminiſhed, not waiting till an entire Remiſſion, giving to ſome Aliments on the firſt, to others on the ſecond, 
“to others on the third, and ſo on to the ſeventh Day. is ſcarce credible, that Faſting could be carried on, 
and continued till this laſt- mentioned Term.  Celfies, however, when ſpeaking of the Manner in which the Prede- 
ceſſors of Aſclipiades conducted themſelves, with reſpect to their Patients, in this Particular, allows, that theſe 
Phyſicians injoined an Abſtinence for ſix Days; adding, that the Climate of Aa, or that of Egypt, might allow 
of ſuch a Degree of Abſtinence ; by which it would ſeem, that he thought the ſame thing could not be practiſed 
in Greece and Italy; tho', in the fifteenth Chapter of his third Book, he obſerves, that Heraclides. Tarentinus 
ordered thoſe afflicted with Quartan Fevers to faſt till the ſeventh Day. Now Tarentum, from which that Phyſician 
derived his Surname, was in {taly, or in what was called Græcia Major; but we are not certain whether Heraclides 
practiſed in his own Country. One would think, that a total Abſtinence is not here meant, and that the Patients 
only refrained from ſolid Food, uſing clear. Decoctions of Barley, like thoſe preſcribed by Hippocrates, in the very 
Height of the Fever. But, if it had been fo, theſe Authors would have infallibly taken notice of ſuch a material 
Circumſtance, whereas they do not ſo much as nit. 


3 
0 was then able to bear, by what ſhe can at preſent ſupport, ſince 


We muſt not form a Judgment of what Nat 
the Method of Life followed by the Antients waxyidely different from ours. | 
Almoſt the whole Practice of A{clepiades conſiſted in the Remedies above-mentioned, or, at leaft, theſe were 
the principal of them. And, as he baniſhed from Phyſic the greateſt Part of the Medicines generally uſed by other 
Phyſicians, this Circumſtance made ſome affirm, that he diſcarded Medicines entirely. Scribonius Largus, who 
lived about an hundred, or an hundred and twenty Years after him, repreſents the Aſſertors of this as guilty of 
Falſhood ; and, after having treated them pretty roughly, concludes, that tho“ Aſclepiades did not generally pre- 
ſcribe Medicines in acute Diſorders, believing that Aliments and Wine, ſeaſonably exhibited, were ſufficient for 
anſwering the Intention; yet this did not hinder him from uſing, as well as other Phyſicians, Medicines in chronical 
and long-continued Diſorders. This Scribonius Largus proves by a Paſſage of a Book wrote by Aſclepiades, and 
intituled Hee? Tegzoreuerinoy, in which he expreſly aſſerts, That be was a wretched Phyſician who had not two or there 
Compoſitions in readineſs, and whoſe Efficacy be knew with reſpect to all kinds of Diſorders. *Tis probable the Com- 
politions here meant by Aſclepiades were rather . Medicines than ſuch as were deſigned for internal Uſe. The 
former of theſe he uſed at leaſt as much, and as frequently, as any other Phyſician. He anointed his Patients with 
Oil, covered them with Ointments and Cataplaſms, uſed Perfumes, Sternutatories, and Gargariſms, beſides 
Clyſters, of which he made frequent Uſe. 8 gt i 
But what has made ſome aſſert, that he diſapproved. of all Medicines, is, that he very ſeldom preſcribed Purga- 
tives, the Word Medicamentum, among the Latins, and bee. among the Greeks, which ſignify a Medicine 
in general of whatever kind, being alſo taken, ina more reſtrained Senſe, for a purgative Medicine. It is obvious, 
that when Pliny, Lib. 3. Cap. 26. ſays, That Aſclepiades declared againſt all Medicines ordered to be taken by 
Patients, as injurious to the Stomach, he only meant purgative Medicines. *Tis in the fame Senſe Celſus has 
affirmed, that Medicines generally prove offenſive to the Stomach. The Word Medicamentum, or Medicamen, is, by 
Czlius Aurelianus, placed alone, to ſignify a purgative Medicine. Hippoerates, ſays that Author, Cap. 13. Lib. 2. 
Acutor. waited till the fourth Day before he gave a Medicine; that is, as appears from what went before, a purga- 
tive Medicine, To theſe Authorities we may add that of Hippocrates, who uſes the Word vaeuax:iur to ſignify 
Purgation in particular, oppoſing the Word to one, to bleed. In Aphor. 47. Lib. 6. he ſays, thoſe to 
whom Veneſection and Purgation are neceſſary, ought to bleed and purge in the Spring. F-53645 abba 
We have already obſerved, that Aſclepiades followed the Opinion of Eraſiſtratus in ſome reſpects; he alſo em- 
braced his Sentiments with regard to purgative Medicines. Eraſiſtratus thought, that what was evacuated 
means of Purgatives, came from the Blood and ſolid Parts of the Body, which were, as it were, melted and colli- 
quated; fo that, according to him, Purgatives produced Humours, inſtead of evacuating them. Thus Scam- 
mony, for Inſtance, changed the Blood into Bile ; Flas Aris converted it into Water ; Baſtard-ſaffron, and the Grana 
Cnidia, into Phlegm. Aſclepiades believed the fame thing; and when it was objected to him, that ſeveral 
Patients 
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Patients recovered after an Evacuation of theſe Humours by proper Purgatives, he anſwered, that their Recovery 
en owing to a Diſcharge of the bad Humours, as was 9 ved, but to a Diminution of Plenitude, 
or what was ſuperfluous in the whole Body, tho' that ſuperfluous Part was not more corrupted, nor in a worſe 
State, than the reſt of the Humours. According to Cælius Aurelianus, Acutor. Lib. 1. Cap. 4. he alſo aſl 

that the Excrements are not naturally excrementitious, nor ſo uſeleſs and prejudicial as is commonly ſince 
ſome Animals fed upon them, and were nouriſhed by uſing them. But, tho" he believed, that ſome Relief might 
be obtained by Evacuations of this kind, yet he thought they were very ey to be put in Practice, becauſe the 
Good produced by them was counterbalanced by the Injury which Purgatives did, in other reſpects, to the Body. 

Another Reaſon why Aſclepiades purged ſo rarely was, his not _—_— that Plenitude, or too. large a Quantity 
of Humours, could be the conjunct and moſt immediate Cauſe of Diſeaſes, that is, the Caufe which produces, 
and ſupports or continues them, ſo that this Cauſe being removed, the Diſorders muſt of courſe ceaſe and termi- 
nate. If it was fo, ſaid Aſcleprades, it would thence follow, that, after ſufficient and large Evacuations made in 
« the Beginning of the Diſeaſe, the Patient muſt be forthwith cured ; whereas the Diſorder, inſtead of ceaſing 
« after theſe Evacuations, often increaſes. ** Plenitude, then, according to him, was no more than an antecedent 
or an accidental Cauſe of Diſeaſes. | | 

When the Patient was coſtive, Aſclepiades thought Clyſters ſufficient to render the Belly ſoluble. Theſe he 
exhibited almoſt in every Diſeaſe, tho* more rarely, and with greater Precaution, than other Phyſicians, But he was 
particularly afraid, leſt the too frequent Uſe of this Remedy ſhould make too large Evacuations, and, conſequently, 
weaken the Patient too much. He alſo preſcribed Vomits, which he ordered to be taken after Supper; but as 
for Purgatives, he almoſt baniſhed them entirely from his Practice. What he thought, with reſpect to their 
manner of acting, muſt have influenced him to diſcard them. And the Authorities of Celſus and Pliny are not the 
only Foundations we have to believe, that this Phyſician rarely uſed them; ſince Cælius Aurelianus, who gives us an 
Account of the Practice of Aflepiades in ſeveral Diſorders, never repreſents him as preſcribing a Purgative, 
except in the Caſe of a Palſy and a Catalepſis. | 

But if Aſclepiades followed Eraſiſtratus with reſpe& to Purging, he diſſented from him with regard to Vene- 
ſection, whether the manifeſt Relief afforded by this Remedy convinced him of the Neceſſity of uſing it, or 
whether he found it more conſonant to his Principles than Purgation, * Tho' Aſclepiades, ſays Galen, de Ven. 
« adverſ. Eraſiſtrat. has not ſuffered any of the Tenets of the Antients to paſs without Cenſure, having 
e ſparcd none of the Phyſicians who went before him, Hippocrates himſelf not excepted ;, and, tho' he has been 
« daring enough ſneeringly to call the Medicine of the Antients a Contemplation of Death, yet he was not fool- 
« hardy enough to baniſh Veneſection from Phyſic.“ 

Aſclepiades laid a particular Streſs upon Veneſection in Pains, becauſe, ſaid he, theſe being produced by the 
Retention of the largeſt of the Corpuſcles in the Paſſages, and theſe Corpuſcles being compoſed of Blood, nothi 
but Veneſection can draw them thence. For this Reaſon he blooded in the Pleuriſy, becauſe that Diſorder is 
accompanied with Pain; but in a Peripneumony, or Inflammation of the Lungs, he diſcarded Phlebotomy, 
becauſe the Diſeaſe is generally unattended with Pain. Neither did he bleed in any Species of Fevers, nor even in a 
Phrenſy. Since he did not bleed in theſe laſt-named Diſorders, it appears apa „that he ſhould put this 
Remedy in Practice, in what Cælius Aurelianus, Aculor. Lib. 2. Cap. 38. calls Cardiaca Paſſio, or Paſſion of the 
Heart, the Symptoms of which are a ſmall and frequent Pulſe, a general Loſs of Strength, ſudden Deliquiums, 
cold Sweats, and Coldneſs of the Extremities, What induced Alchopiade to uſe Veneſection in this Caſe way, his 
believing, that the Diſorder was produced either by a Tumor formed near the Heart, or by too great a Congeſtion, 
or too violent a Compreſſion of the Corpuſcles in the -Pores of that Organ, which could not be diſengaged, or 
ſet at liberty, by any other Means than Veneſection. He alſo blooded in the Epilepſy, and, in general, in all 
convullive Diſorders, as alſo in Hemorrhages, and Loſſes of Blood of every Kind. 

According to Czlius Airelianus, he uſed the ſame Remedy in the Quinſey, opening ſometimes the Veins of 
the Arms, ſometimes thoſe under the Tongue, ſometimes the frontal Vein, and ſometimes thoſe in the Corners of 
the Eyes, uſing allo Cupping, with Scarification, and all with a View to open the Pores. If theſe Remedies did 
not anſwer the Intention, he made an Inciſion in the Amygdalæ, and even proceeded to what we now call the 
Operation of , Bronchotomy, that is, the opening of the Larynx, or Afpera Arteria. But Calius Aurelianus, 
Acutor. Lib. 3. Cap. 4. ſpeaks of this laſt-mentioned Operation as fabulous and imaginary, affirming that none 
of the Predeceſſors of Aſclepiades had mentioned it; that it was the bold Invention of that Phyſician ; and that none 
were fooliſh enough to practiſe it. | | 

Aſclepiades declared himſelf alſo for the Paratenteſis, that is, piercing the Abdomen, in the Dropſy ; but he 
ordered, that only a very ſmall Perforation ſhould be made, Theſe two Operations ſufficiently ſhew, that he did 
not religiouſly and univerſally ſtand to his Promiſe of employing only the mildeſt and moſt agreeable Remedies, 
Theſe few Sketches are ſufficient to giv? us a general Idea of his Method. 

This Theory and Practice of Aſclepiades, which Mr. Le Clerc has, with great Judgment, collected from all 
the Authorities extant, will furniſh us with ſome Remarks, which muſt not be omitted. 

In the firſt Place, then, however deteſtable his general Philoſophy may appear, as deſtructive of all Morality, 
his Principles, with reſpect to Phyſic, ſeem to differ very little from thoſe which are at this time generally received; 
tho* our Knowledge of the Circulation of the Blood, and ſome other anatomical Diſcoveries, have enabled us to 
explain ourſelves better, and render our Ideas more intelligible. / Thus his 570 (Molecules) cannot mean the 
ſame as the Atoms of Epicurus, but an Aſſemblage of theſe, forming ſmall Bodies or Particles, blocking up the 
rige, or Paſſages, in order to form a Diſeaſe, Theſe Molecules reſemble the Obſtructions or obſtructing Marter 
of the Moderns, as the 2b, or Paſſages, do the Capillary Veſſels, in which they ſtagnate, or which they obſtruct; 
for, by Pores, he does not mean what we call by that Name, but the Paſſages, or Interſtices, thro* which the Mole- 
cules are conveyed. And the Te 7 a:7mpuegls geg, or Motion tending to break and ſubtilize the obſtrufti 
Molecules, muſt mean the ſame thing which we underſtand by the Attenuation of the obſtructing Matter, — 
which implies the very ſame as the 24e, or Concoction of the Humours, ſo much inſiſted on by Hippocrates. 
According, therefore, to Aſclepiades, Health conſiſted in a free Tranſmiſſion of his Molecules, or lcrle Maſſes, 
thro* the Paſſages, or Interſtices, betwixt the ſolid Parts of the Body; according to us, in the uninterrupted Cir- 
culation of the Blood thro' the Veſſels. | Diſeaſes were cauſed, according to his Syſtem, by whatever interfered 
with ſuch a free Tranſmiſſion of theſe Molecules; according to ours, by whatever interferes with the Circulation of 
the Blood and Juices thro* the Canals adapted naturally to convey them. The Cure of Diſtempers, in his way 
of Thinking, was brought about by ſubtilizing the Molecules or Maſſes, and opening the Pailages deſtined to their 
Tranſmiſſion ; according to the modem Theory, by attenuating or dividing the Particles af [the obſtructing 
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without which Phyſic would be an Art, at beſt, very trifling. Thus, alſo, he debarred his Patients 
Liquors,. at the time when they might have been uſed to great Advantage; and intoxicated thoſe 
nl a Phrenitis; a Practice which, however execrable, is leſs deleterious than the other; for I have known 


TT of having been ſuffer d, by Accident, to make themſelves exceſſively drunk. 


Several Ladies among the Antients have been celebrated on account of their Medicinal Knowledge, ſome of 
which have been already taken Notice of. To theſe we mult add the famous Cleopatra, Queen of » who 
lived a very few Years before the Birth of riſt. There are ſtill extant ſome Books which bear her Name, and 
which treat of the Diſorders incident to Women. If theſe Books were not ſpurious, the Preface would not allow 
us to doubt of their being wrote by this Princeſs, ſince the Author there affirms of herſelf, that ſhe is the Siſter 
of Arſinoe. Now it is well known, that Cleopatra had Ax of that Name, who was to Death by Marc 
Antony, in order to gratify the Ambition of tha Meg It may perhaps be ſaid, that theſe Books and 
the Preface are equally ſpurious ; and, in al they: but, at the ſame time, it cannot be denied, 
that there were other very antient Medici 2 Writin meg mder the Name of Cleopatra, ſoon after her 
Death. Galen makes mention of ſeveralſ jc relating Ko the Ornament and belliſhment of the 
Body, taken from the Books of one Cleopytra, and 
about two hundred Years after this Queen | 
aſcribing them to this Lady, is, that Hiſtori 
tarch, in the Life of Marc Antony, informs us, that ſhe ſpoke ſeveral Languages: He alſo obſerves, that ſhe 
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which is the Experiment N before Marc Antony, when ſhe diſſolved a Pearl of great Value in Vine- 
gar: As for the Books of Cleopatra ſtill extant, they contain nothing very particular ; and we only find in them 
e 


Cleopat 
Queen of 


It may he ſaid, that little Confidence is to be 5 75 in the fabulous Stories relating to the Women of Anti- 
quity who practiſed Phyfic ; but tho* important Truths are ſometimes wrapt up in fabulous Relations, yet it is 
not upon this ſingle Circumſtance, nor on the Hiftories of . and Artemiſia, that we maintain there were 
tormerly ſeveral Women who not only ſtudied, but alſo A "ivy ed Medicine. 

The Reluctance of moſt Women to diſcover certain ſecret Diſorders to Phyſicians obliged them to look out 
for other Women, to whom they might intruſt the Secret, and who could afford them Relief. Formerly this 
Right of practiſing Phyſic was diſputed with the Women; and, in ſome Places, their Eſtabliſhment in that way 
was openly oppoſed. An antient Law, enacted by the Athentans, ſo ſtrictly forbid Women and Slaves from 
being concerned in Medicine, that the Art of delivering Women in Child-birth, which was thought a Branch of 
it, could be exerciſed only by Men: But ſome of the Athenian Ladies chooſing rather to die than admit of the 
Aſſiſtance of Men, it is ſaid, that one of them, called Agnodice, who had learned Medicine, and the Art of 
Pats | from one Heropbilus, diſguiſed herſelf in the Habit of a Man, in order to aſſiſt the others. This being 
diſcovered, the Athenians enacted another Law, permitting free Women to learn Medicine. To - | 

Long before this the Egyptians had Midwives ; and the Sacred Hiſtory, Exod. Chap. 1. has preſerved the 
Names of two Egyptian Women who exerciſed this Profeſſion, and who ſaved a great Number of Jewiſb Chil- 
7 from falling the guiltleſs Victims of Pharaoh's Cruelty. One of theſe was called Shiphrah, and the other 
The Midwives of Greece and Italy not only delivered Women, but alſo practiſed Medicine: Hence the 
Latin Words Obſtetrix and Medica are uſed as convertible Terms, in the Writings of the antient Law- 
yers. Accordingly Ulpian, Lib. 1. has theſe Words: Qxoties de pregnatione dubitatur, quinque obſtetrices, id eſt, 
Medic, ventrem jubentur ee In Caſes where cy is dubious, five Midwives, or Female Phyſi- 
cians, are appointed to inſpect the Womb.“ The Greeks had alfo their '1=7e/ra;, a Word which exactly cor- 
reſponds to the Latin Word Medice. Theſe Women treated all Diforders peculiarly incident to the Sex; and 
p = Affections belonged principally to their Province, as we may infer from a Paſſage of Galen de Locis 

Tfeetis, Lib. 6. Cap. 5. where it is obſerved, that theſe Women themſelves gave the Name Hyſferic to the Dif. + 
order, which ſtill bears that Name. Theſe very Women, and the Diſeaſe now named, are mentioned in an Epi- 
gram of Martial's, which begins, peel, | 

Fiyſtericam vetulo ſe dixerat eſſe Marito. | 


They alſo applied to thing relative to the Ornament or Embelliſhment of the Body; ſuch as not only all 
kinds of Paints, but alſo Modine which remove c eee the ige den, and: Delormities produce! b 
 Nifeaſes, or any Accidents whatever. 0 | 

Several of theſe Women alſo wrote Books Medicinal Subjects, which are cited by the antient Phyſicians. 
we find ſeveral Fragments of the of one Apaſia; but we know not whether this Ap is the 
ſame with the beautiful Lady who was Miſtreſs to Cyrus the younger, and Ariaxerxes, Kings of Perfia. Elan,” 
9 LY 44 © AY who 
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8 ge Account of this Lady, makes no mention of tis Cireumſtance unſtan i bit” face he repre- e- 
her as of ſo va extenſive a Genius, "that the Pritices above-mentioned conſulted her in the moſt impor- 
ant Points of Politics, F it; orz ut leaſt; 
that her Knowledge of it may have given to publiſh the Books, now mentioned, under her Name: 
There are ſome good Remedies among thoſe p A Kn Diſorders of Women; at kaft; 
Atius was of this Opinion, ſince he gave them a Place in his Collections; into which he, in all put 
what he thought in the ſeveral Authors he Others of s Remedies were dangerous, fuch as 
thoſe ſhe ordered to procure Abortihn, and er Women barren: Things which were criminal 
the Pagans as among us, as we may infer from the Oath of Hippocrates, and from the i" antiently nated 


them.” 4, however, aſſerted, that her Views, in this Particular, were by no means criminal ; fince 
22ͤĩ ð ſerve the Lives of ſuch Women as cannot be delivered without a manifeſt and unavoid- 
r of their Lives. 

— Pliny mention one Elephaiitis, who alſo wrote concerning abortive Remedies, and Paints. In all 
Probability, this is a different Perſon from her who became famous for her laſcivious Verſes, and who is men- 
tioned by Suetonius and Martial. Nt 

Galen alſo gives us ſome Medicinal ſitions of one Artiochis, who probably was the ſame with her to 
whom Heraclides Tarentimes dedicated ſome of his Books. | | 

We alſo find one Olympias of Thebes, one Sotira, one Salpe, and one Lait, cited by Pliny, who tells us, that 
Setira was alſo a Midwife : Their Remedies were, for the moſt part, ſuperſtitious ; but this is no ſurpriſing Cir- 
cumſtance, ſince Medicines of that Nature have, in all Ages, ſuited the Taſte of the Vulgar, eſpecially of 
the Women. 

In Galen there is mention made of one Fabulla Libyra, ho is by ſome claſs d with the ing Female Phy- 
ſicians. Cornarius is of Opinion, that we ought to read Lidia, and not Likyea ; and he maintains, that this 
Woman did not practiſe Phyſic, but that Galen only. mentions her as the Perſon for whom the Medicine was pre- 
F Viaeria, Salviana, or Salvina, and Leoparda, are quoted By Theodorus Priſcianus. One Africana is alſo men- 
tioned by Marcellus Empiricus ; but whether this was the proper Name of a Woman who iſed Phyſic, or an 
Epithet beſtow'd on her from her Country, is hard to deferrhine; Scribonius Largus ſpeaks of an African Woman, 
ws whom he purchaſed a Secret for the Colic. N 

To all theſe Female Phyſicians ſome add Troia, or Trotula, and one Achromos, of whom Tiraqueau thinks 
Hippocrates has ſpoke, and made mention of a Remedy which that Woman had for the Dyſentery. See the Ar- 
ticle ACHROMOS. | 

The Greeks had alſo their ae,. and their larel a, Words which anſwer to the Latin Medice. The former 
of theſe Words occurs towards the End of Hippecrates's Work De Carnibus ; and, from what follows, it is evi- 
dent he gives that Name to the Midwives, who were commonly called 1 The latter occurs in Galen, de Locts 
Medis, Lib. 6. Cap. 5. f 

If it ſhould be aſked, whether theſe latrine, or Medicæ, were all Midwives ; and if there were tione of them 
who, without meddling with Deliveries,” treated Women in their other Diſorders ; it is poſſible, there were ſome 
who only exerciſed the laſt of theſe Branches, and that all the Midwives were Female Phyfictans ; tho? all the 
Female Phyſicians were not Midwives, | 

I cannot finiſh this Account of Female Practitioners, without retracting an Error I have been guilty of, with 
reſpect to ——.— and which I was led into inadvertently by many Authors who have wrote on the Hiſtory of 
Phyſic. The Knowledge of gaquare, which Homer attributes to this Lady, does not ſeem to import any Medi- 
cinal Skill ſhe was poſſeſſed of, but that ſhe was an infamous Sorcereſs ;; and it is in this Light that Theocritus places 
her, if I remember right. | 5 

The next grand Revolution in Phyſic was brought about by Tbemiſon, a Native of Laodicea, and Diſciple of 
Aſclepiades, who lived not long before Celſus, as we may infer from a Paſſage in this Author, who ſpeaks of him 
as a Man whom he might have ſeen, but who was not alive at the Time he wrote; for in his Preface he has theſe 
Words: Ex Aſclepiadis fucceſſoribus Themiſon, nuper, ipſe quaque quiedam in ſenettute deflexit. * Among the Suc- 
« ceſſors of Aſclepiades, Themiſon himſelf has lately, and in his old Age, made ſome Innovations in Syſtem 
« of his er.“ The Word nuper implies, that this had happened a ſhort time before Celſus wrote; now 
Celſus wrote towards the latter End of the Reign of Auguſtus, or about the Beginning of that of Tiberius. 

The Sect which Themiſon founded was called the Methodic, becauſe he endeavour d to find a Method of ren- 
dering Medicine more eaſy, both to be learned and practiſed, than it formerly was. His Principles were the fol- 
I. He afferted, that a Knowledge of the Cauſes of Diſeaſes was not neceſſary, provided we had a due R 
to what Diſeaſes have in common, and analogous among themſelves. This Foundation being laid, he ranked 
all Diſorders under two, or at moſt three, principal Genuſes: The firft included Diſorders arifing from Strifture 4 
the ſecond thoſe ariſing from Relaxation; and the third thoſe of a mixed Nature, or ſuch as partook both of Stri- 
cture and Relaxation. . 2 

II. Themiſen alſo obſerved, that Diſeaſes are ſometimes acute, and ſometimes chronical; that for a certain time 
they i that at another time they are at their Height; and that, at laſt, were obſerved to diminiſh. 
This is the ſame Diſtinction Hippocrates made before him. In conſequence of this, Tbemiſon ſaid, that acute 
Diſeaſes muſt be treated in one way, and thoſe which are chronical in another; that one Method muſt be follow d 
with ſuch as are in their Augmentation, another with ſuch as are at their State 6r full Height, and ſtill another 
with thoſe which are in their Declenſion. He maintained, that the Whole of Medicine conſiſted in the Obſer- 
vation of that ſmall Number of Rules which are founded upon Things ether evident. He ſaid, that all 
Diſorders of every Nature, included under any of the'above-mentioned Gen ought-to be treated in the fame 
manner, from whatever Cauſes they proceeded, whatever Parts they attacked, in whatever Country, or whatever 

conducting to the Know- 
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Thus Themi/on agreed with the Empiries in this, that he did not upon Circumſtances of an obſcure and 
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the Species of the Diſeaſe could indicate the Remedy proper to be uſed, and the Meaſures to be taken, for pro- 
m6ting a Cure; but that, on ſuch Occaſions, we ought rather to conſider the Cauſe which originally . 
and fill maintains and ſupports the Diſorder. This Cauſe, ſay they, naturally indicates the Remedy; ſince, in all 
Piſcaſes, the Remedy conſiſts in removing the productive Cauſe. Themiſon alſo rejected the — 
which the Phyſicians. of the Dogmatic Sect drew from the Age of the Patient, his Strength, his Country, his 
Manner of Life, the Seaſon of the Year, and the Nature of the affected Part. In this refj he alſo differed 
from the Empirics, who, tho they would not hear of Indications, had nevertheleſs a great to the above- 
mentioned Circumſtances. | 

Tis not difficult to perceive the Difference between the Syſtem of Themiſon, and that of Aſclepiades his Maſter. 
The latter 2 5 that Health conſiſted in a Juſt Proportion between the Pores or Paſſages of the Body, and the 
Corpuſcles or Maſſes which ought to paſs thro them; and that Diſeaſes were produced by a Diſproportion of 
theſe ſame Pores and Corpuſcles. This Opinion of Aſclepiades laid a Foundation for that of Themſom; but tho? the 
former confider'd a Part of theſe Pores as Cavities, or inviſible Interſtices, produced by a Concourſe of Atoms at 
the Formation of each Body, and reaſoned upon this Tapia like a Philoſopher, yet the latter did not carry the 
Matter ſo far, but, in all Probability, only believed, that there were Pores of ſome Kind, tho? inviſible, in vari- 
ous Parts of the human Body. This, at leaſt, was the Sentiment of ſome of the Methodics who ſucceeded him, 
and who, for illuſtrating their Opinion, brought, as an Inſtance, the Skin; the Pores of which are not perceptible, 
tho” it is very certain, from 3 diſcharged from it, that it is furniſhed with a conſiderable Number. Themi- 
fon could not admit the Poresef Aſclepiades, ſince that would have been contrary to his Principles, which ought, 
as we have alrcady obſerved, to be drawn from evident Circumſtances. He acknowledged Pores, but would not 
determine of what Nature they were. The Pores, ſaid he, are not ſubjected to our Senſes ; but I can form an 
Idea of them, from the Sweat diſcharged by them. In this Senſe it was that the Methodics maintain'd Medicine 
to be a Mcans or Method of leading from one Thing evident and apparent, to another which was not before 
known. 2 8 

But the principal Difference with reſpect to the Means of finding Remedies, between the Sentiments of 
Aſclepiades and theſe of Themiſen, is, that tho' the former ſought for the Cauſes of Health and Diſeaſes in the Pro- 

rtion or Diſproportion of the Pores, yet he did not believe, that this general Idea was ſufficient for a Phyſician, 
— that he muſt inform himſelf of other Circumſtances bf a more particular Nature. Aſclepiades believ d with 
Hippocrates, and all other Phy ſicians —_ the Methodics, that we ought to obſerve what Diſeaſes have in 
common with each other, and what they have peculiar to them. But T7; a; 2 did not, like Aſclepiades, apply 
himſelf to the Inveſtigation of the Cauſes of Diſeaſes. He wanted only to know their Genuſes, which, he ſaid, 
he diſcover'd by evident Signs in the fame manner as the Empirics pretended to know, and diſtinguiſh Diſcaſes 
by their Signs, and not by their Cauſes, which they took to be incomprehenſible. In this the Empitics and 
NMechodics agreed, for both inform'd themſelves of the Nature of Diſeaſes from their Signs, a Circumſtance 
which made them very exact and circumſtantial in enumerating all. 

Moſt of theſe Particulars are taken from Celſus, and they are all we can diſcover with reſpect to the Syſtem 
of Themiſon, which appears to differ conſiderably from that of Aſclepiades; tho* Celſus ſeems to inſinuate, that 
the Difference is not great. *Tis true, that Themiſon's Practice came pretty near that of Aſclepiades, as we ſee 
from ſome Extracts from his Works preſerv'd by Cælius Aurelianus. t as he did not invent his Method till 
he was old, it is probable he had not Time to adapt and accommodate his Remedies to his Reaſonings on the 
Nature of Diſeaſes, © Themiſon, ſays Cælius Aurelianus, Lib. 1. Cap. 1. Tardar. was as yet involv'd in the Errors 
« of Aſclepiades, and the Methodic Scct was then only in its Infancy, and not well form'd.“ 

Among the Faults Th-miſon committed againſt the Laws of Methed, he is ſaid to have order'd cold Water 
to be drunk by ſuch as had been blooded, which, according to the other Methodics, was ordering two Remedies 
directly contrary to each other; Bleeding in order to relax, and cold Water in order to brace up, or contract. 
Czlius Aurelianus alſo obſerv*d, that in ſeveral Diſorders, Themiſon order d Cathartics. He purg'd, for Inſtance, 
in Aſthmas with Diagrydium, and in Lethargies with Aloes diſſolv'd in Water. In the Diſeaſe called Catalepfis, 
he alſo purg'd with Diagrydium, to which he join'd Caſtor, probably as a Corrector. He alſo uſed ſome other 
Purgatives, of which the Methodics afterwards diſapproy*'d. Tbemiſon allo differ'd from the ſucceeding Metho- 
dics, with reſpect to the proper Times of taking Aliments, of uſing Exerciſe, of Bathing, of Bleeding; of 
applying Cupping-glaſſes and Leeches, which laſt Remedy was not, in all Probability, firſt introduced into Pra- 
ctice by Tbemiſon. This Remedy was however, continued by the Phyſicians of the Methodic Sect, who ima- 
gin'd that as the opening of the great Veins produc'd a general Relaxation thro' all the Body, ſo Leeches cauſed 
a Rclaxation of the 2 Parts, to which they were apply'd almoſt like N ./ an which they ſome- 
times put on, after the Leeches dropt off, in order to extract more Blood, or, in their own Words, 10 relax 
more. Tho' it is probable, that the Uſe of Leeches was firſt obſerv'd by Peaſants, upon obſerving'the Effects 
they produc'd when they fixed upon their Legs, yet we cannot. preciſely determine the particular Time at 
which Phyſicians began to uſe them as a Remedy. | | | | 
Dioſcorides informs us, that Themiſon, being once bit by a mad Dog, or, which is more ſurpriſing, having 
only conſtantly attended one of his Friends, who was mad from this Cauſe, fell into the ſame Difordet ; but was 
at laſt cur'd after having ſuffer d a great deal. Cælius Aurelianus tells us, that Themiſon, being ſubject to this 
Diſorder, frequently, propoſed to write upon it, but that he relapſed every Time he attempted to put this 
Deſign in Execution. Juvenal has upbraided this Phyſician, or at leaſt a Phyſician of this Name, with the large 
Number of Patients he killed. | 11 | ict e | 


Quer Themiſon egros autumno occiderit uno. 


This Line, however ſarcaſtical it may at firſt View appear, does not convey a very diſad vantageous Idea of 
Themiſon, ſince it ſeems to amount to a Proof, that Numbers committed themſelves to his Care. Galen, Medi- 
cam. Local. Lib. 7. Cap. 2. informs us, that Themiſan was the firſt who gave a Deſcription of the Diacad um, 
which is a Medicine compoſed of the Juice and Decoction of the Heads of Poppies, and Honey. Galen alſo 
obſerves, that he wrote a Book concerning Plantain, in which he aſſerted, that he was the firſt Diſcoverer of 
that Plant. He alſo invented a purgative Medicine called Hier. - - | 12 

Themiſon had in all Probability, ſeveral Diſciples, but we have only the Names of two of them left upon 
Record, one Proculus, and one Eudemus, mention'd by Cælius Aurelianus. As for his Followers, all the 
Methodic Sect may be — cg ſuch, thoꝰ they made conſiderable Innovations in his Principles, 
and each endeavour'd to erect himſelf as Chief of the dect. We have very imperfe& Accounts — 
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lus and Eudemus. Cælius Aureliauus only informs us, that the latter of theſe gave Clyſtets of cold Water to 
thoſe Patients who were called Cardiac. | 2 | IE * 
 Veftius Valens is by Pliny repreſented as the Founder of a new Sect, and, in all Probability, he ſtruck into that 
of Themi/on, but began to make ſome Innovations in it; as did almoſt all the Methodics who came after him, 
every one of whom pretended for this Reaſon to be the Author of a new Sort of Medicine. Pliny informs us, 
that this Valens was very eloquent, and acquir'd an uncommon Reputation for his Skill in his Profeſſion, In 
all Probability, this Valens is the ſame with the Perſon whom Cælius Aurelianus calls Valens the Phyſician, Q 
| Themiſon, as we have already obſerv'd, being old when he laid the Foundation of his Sect, and not having 
ſufficient Time to meditate maturely upon his infant Syſtem, left the Charge of it to thoſe who were to come 
after him. His Diſciples, of whom we have already f ke, ought to have endeavour'd at once to eſtabliſh and 
improve it. But we read of nothing they did in this way; nor do we hear of any Advances made by 
Vectius Valens. In all Probability, the Methodic Sect was not ſo much promoted by the joint Endeavours of 
theſe Men, as by the ſingle Attempts of Tbeſſalus, who lived under Nero, about fifty Years aſter Themiſon, and 
who firſt e d or corrected the Principles of that Phyſician fo ſucceſsfully, that he acquir'd the Reputation 
of having perfected the Method. This Tbeſſalus was a Native of Tralles in Lydia ; if we may believe 
Galen, the Son of a Wookcarder, by whom he was brought up among a Set of Women. But the Meanneſs of 
his Extraction, and the little Care which had been taken of his Education, did not prevent his riſing in the 
World, and making a very conſiderable Fortune. The Means he uſed for this Purpoſe, were to get himſelf in- 
troduced to the Great, and, as he knew they lov'd Flattery, he forgot none of the fawning Arts that could 
gain him a Place in their Favour. He was of a ſingularly complaiſant and ſubmiſſive Behaviour, which, ac- 
cording to Galen, was a Character quite the Reverſe of that ſuſtained by the antient Phyſicians, eſpecially the 
Deſcendants of Eſculapius, who commanded' their Patients, as a General does his Soldiers, or a Prince his Sub- 
jects. © Theſſalus, on the contrary, was as obſequious to his Patients as a Slave is to his Maſter. If they were 
inclin'd to bathe, he allow'd it; if they wanted Ice or Snow to quench their Thirſt, he order'd it; and if they 
deſired Wine, they might have it. Theſe Reflections of Galen, who adds, that Tbeſſalus had many Fellow- 
labourers in the cozening Art, ſhew us, that long ago, as well as now, Mankind made a Diſtinction between the 
End of an Art, and the Profit of the Artiſt. FT ; | 

Galen and Pliny accuſe Theſſalus of exceſſive Inſolence and Vanity, and report that he gave himſelf the Air 
of deſpiſing all other Phyſicians, whether his Predeceſſors or Contemporaries, with a View, no doubt, of en- 
hancing his own Character, a Practice too frequent amongſt the Mcan-ſpirited and Diſingenuous, and the certain 
Characteriſtic of a Scoundrel.- So intolerable was the Vanity of Tbeſſalus, that he aſſumed the pompous Title 
of Conqueror of the Phyſicians, which he cauſed to be put upon his Tomb in the Appian Way. Never was 
Mountebank, continues Pliny, attended with a larger Number of Attendants, than Theſſalus generally had about 
him; and this Circumſtance is the leſs to be wonder'd at, if we conſider, that he promiſed to teach the whole Art 
of Medicine in ſix Months; and in _— the Art might be learned much ſooner, if ĩit comprehended no more 
than what the Methodics thought neceſſary; for they cut off the Dogmatics Examination of the Cauſes of 
Diſeaſes; and ſubſtituted, in the room of the-laborious Obſervations of the Empirics, Indications drawn from 
the Analogy of Diſeaſes, or the mutual Reſemblance they bore to each other. So that ſcarce any thin 
remain'd for the Methodics to do, but to know and make a Choice of Remedics, which was alſo no diffic 
Task, ſince they uſed only two Sorts. . 50 | x, = 

Galen gives us the following Account of the Difference between the Sentiments of Theſſalus and Aſclepiades, 
by which we may be ſomewhat let into the Syſtem of the former. Theſfſalus, ſays he, Method. Medend. 
Lib. 1. Cap. 6. has reduc'd. all Diſorders curable by Regimen to two Kinds, as Aſclepiades did. But he has 
* abandon'd, as uſeleſs, ſeveral .Particulars in the Practice of Aſclepiades.” That is, tho* Aſclepiades look'd upon 
the Dilatation or Contraction of the Pores to be the Circumſtances which conſtitute the principal Kinds of Bit. 
eaſes, yet he believ d, that we muſt ſeek. for more particular Differences, and diſtinguiſh What each Diſeaſe has 
peculiar to itſelf, Galen, Method. Medend. Lib. 4. Cap. 4. makes Theſſalus oppoſite both to Aſclepiades and The- 
miſon : . Theſſalus, ſays, he, has chang'd ſome things in the Syſtem of * and Themiſon : For whereas 
« theſe belicv'd, that, as Health conſiſts in the Symmetry and Proportion of the Pores, and Diſeaſes in their 
« Diſproportion, the Reſtoration of this Symmetry was the Re-eſtabliſhment or Recovery of Health; Theſſalus 
thought, that in order to cure a Diſeaſe, it was neceſſary entirely to change the whole State of the Pores of 
the affected Part. It is, adds Galen, from this Opinion that the Word Metafynerifis has betn deriv'd ; 
« which ſignifies nothing more than a Change happening in the Pores. en 
As for the other Circumſtances in which the Syſtems of 7. meſes and Themiſon differ, we know nothing cer- 
tain about them; only this in general we ate aſſured of, that Theſſalus chang'd the Tenets of 7 _ and was 
thought to have perfected the Methodic Medicine; ſo tliat we may aſcribe to Theſſalus all the Principles of 
the Methodics who came after him. But we learn from Galen, that the Phyſicians of this Sect did not agree 
very well among themſelves. Some of them, for Inſtance, mairtain'd, that Relaxation and Stricture were com- 
mon to all Diſtempers in general; others, that this Relaxation and Stricture did not ſerve as Indications, but in 
Diſeaſes to be cur'd by Regimen only. By this means they in a particular manner excluded thoſe Diſeaſes 
which call for the Aſſiſtance of Surgery. Twas no doubt this Opinion which oblig d the Author of the Book 
intituled, The Introduction, aicrib'd to Galen, to add new Relations or Reſemblances to theſe of Tbemiſon; 
and tis poſſible, theſe new Relations or Reſemblances are thoſe invented by Theſſalus. #2; | 
The Author of The Introdu#ion obſerves, that there are not only Relations or Agreements with reſpect to 
Diſeaſes, but alſo with reſpect to their Cures 3) and that the former are called paſſive, and conſiſt in Stricture and 
- Relaxation; and the latter curative, and conſiſt in relaxing and contracting, beſides another Kind of Relation 
which he calls temporary, and which reſpects the different Manners of ing in the different Stages of Diſ- 
eaſes. After making theſe Remarks, which give us a general Hint of the Sentiments of Them ſon, he adds, that 
there are Relations which concern Surgery in particular, and which are different from the others. Theſe laſt- 
mention'd Relations conſiſt in taking away or removing what is foreign to the Body in its natural State. 

Two Kinds of Things, continues this Author, may be called | foreign with teſpect to the Body; that is, 
things external, and things internal. The external things ate; for Inſtance, a Thorn, or an Arrow, or any 
other external Object which wounds, and which, remaining in the wounded Part, es troubleſome, and pre- 
vents its Cure. Tis obvious, that foreign things of this Nature ought to be ET As for internal things, 
the ſame Author makes three Sorts of them: There are, ſays he, certain things in our Bodies which are Parts 
of them, and which are, nevertheleſs, as troubleſome and offenſive as if they were foreign, When, for 
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„Bones are diſlocated or fractur d, theſe Circumſtances demand, that they ſhould either be remov d from 
the Situation in which they are, or again reduc'd to their natural Poſition, 
- Secondly, things become foreign by their Exceſs, ſuch as their Largeneſs, Bulls or Sapadairy.2.Of this Kind 
are all the different Kinds of Tumors, all Abſceſſes, Exereſcences, Warts, or a ſixth. Finger. Some of theſe 
demand only to be laid open, or to be diſcuſſed ; others require Amputation, or being remov'd. There are 
alſo foreign things ariſing from a Defect, ſuch as deep Ulcers, and the Hare. lip, which indicate a Neceſſity of 


ſupplying what is wanting. 

gels are the Relations of Chirurgical Diſorders, and 5 to them. This Author 
adds another Species of Relations, which he calls Prophylactic, and which rd Diſeaſes cauſed by Poiſons, venom- 
2 * by every thing that can ſecretly, and without diſcovered, produce Diſorders of 
ann ie um ches Theſales was the Author of ll theſe Relations, yer "tis highly probable, 
that he invented thoſe which regard Surgery ; "tis well known, that he eſtabliſhed ſeveral different Species of 
the Genuſes already mentioned. Thoſe, ſays Galen, Method. Medend, Lib. 5. Cop. 1. who followed Theſ- 
« ſalus, belicve, that all Ulcers, in whatever Part of the Body, ought to be cured. in the ſame manner. If they 
are hollow, they muſt always be incarned ; if equal with the reſt af the Surface of the Body, they muſt always 
« be cicatrized ; if fungous and ſuperfluous Fleſh ariſes, it muſt always be conſumed; if they are recent and 
bloody, their Lips muſt be forthwith-united and confolidated.”” | ; LOL 

Theſſalus allo cſtabliſhed a Relation or Analogy with reſpect to old Ulcers in 1 His own Words, taken 
from Galen, are as follows: The Relations of inveterate Ulcers, which will not cloſe, or which, being once 
© cicatrized, open afreſh, are of the higheſt Importance; ſince, with teſpect to the former, we muſt neceſſarily 
« know what hinders them from cloſing, in order to remove it; and, with reſpect to thoſe which break out again 
« after they have been once cicatrized, we muſt know what is the Cauſe of their appearing afreſh, that we may 
take effectual Meaſures for rendering the Cicatrix ſecure and durable, by changing the Habitude and Diſpoſition 
« of the Part affected, or of the whole Body; by inducing ſuch an Alteration, as that it may not any more be ſubject 
« to the like Infirmity ; and that this End may be obtained by metaſyneritical Medicines.” | 

On this Occaſion I cannot forbear remarking, that this Doctrine of Theſſalus has been embraced, with great 
Reaſon, by all ſucceeding Surgeons. Mr. Sharp, in the following Paſſage, means the ſame thing. 

« It vill be often in vain to purſue the beſt means of Cure by topical Application, unleſs we are aſſiſted by 
internal Remedies ; for, as many Ulcers are the Effects of a particular Indiſpoſition of Body, it will be difficult to 
bring them into Order, while the Cauſe of them remains wich any Violence; and, indeed, there are hardly any 
« Conflitutions where Ulcers are not aſſiſted by ſome Phyſical Regimen.“ | 

Theſſalus, a little afterwards, goes on thus : © Inveterate Ulcers, which do not cloſe, or which; being brought 
* to à Cicatrix, open afreſh, furniſh the following Indications. Firſt, thoſe which cannot be cicatrized, indicate 
„the Removal of the Cauſe which hinders their Cicatrization, the Renovation of the Parts affected; and that, 
« after they have been reduced to the State of a recent Wound, they ſhould be treated as ſuch. If this ſhould 
% not ſucceed, we mult uſe lenitive Medicines, and ſuch as are preſcribed in Tumors accompanied with Inflam- 
„ mation. As for Ulcers which, being once cicatrzed, open atreſh, when they are beginning to exulcerate, or 
« appear a ſecond time, they indicate, that they ſhould he treated like a Phlegmon, or a recent Tumor with 
« Inflammation; and that we ſhould apply lenitive Cataplaſms to them, till the Irritation is over, after which the 
&< Sargeon muſt endeavour to induce a Cicatrix, and afterwards apply, all around the Part where the Ulcer was, a 
« Plaiſter in which Muſtard is an Ingredient, and which may produce a Redneſs of the Part, or ſome other 
« Medicine which may alter the Diſpoſition of the Parts, ſo that they may not, for the future, be ſuſceptible ef the 
« fame Diforder. If, by theſe means, the bad Diſpoſition of the Part cannot be corrected, we mult endeavour 
to change the Habit of the Body in general by a Metafyncri/is. This End may be obtained by performing various 
Exerciſes, with reſpect to which, thoſe who are fkilled in the Gymnaſtic Art are to be conſulted, or by aug- 
“ menting and diminiſhing the Quantity of Aliments alternately ? | | | 

From what has been ſaid, it appears, that Thſſalus did not adhere to the Relations of Themiſen ; and that what 
the former meant by Metaſyncriſis, was a Change he pretended to make either in the whale Body, or in fomepar- 
ticular Part of it. See MzTasyncaiss. | | | 5 

If Theſſalus was not the Author of the Adztafnerifes,. yet tis certain he was the firſt cho introduced Abſtinence for 
three Days, by which the Methodics began the Cure of all Diſorders, and from which they were after watds called 
Diatritarii, from the Greek Word 3474-74, the Name given by Tbeſſalus to this Abſtinence. | 

Theſſalus*s Arguments for not uſing Purgatives are almoſt the fame with thoſe of Erafiftratus or Chry/ippus, 
who were the, firſt who declared againſt Medicines. of this kind, and were afterwards: ſupported by Aſcleptades. 
Upon this Topic Theſſalus argued in the following manner: Let us take, ſays he, an Athletic, as-robuſt and 
<« vigorous as we can poſſibly find; let us give him a purgative Medicine, and we thall find, that, tho! before he 
had no Complaint, the Matter evacuated by the Medicine ſnall be corrupted. Hence we infer, that the cor- 
< rupted Matter diſcharged was not before in the Body of the Man, ſince he was bleſſed with a good State of 
Health. Hence alſo we infer, in the ſecond Place, that the Medicine has, on this Occaſion, produced two 
Effects: The firſt of which is, the corrupting what was before uncorrupted, and the ſecond, the evacuating ar 
< diſcharging it.. Theſſalus adds, a little after, That the lyfickanof. the Hippecratic Sect were Foals for not 
< adverting, that, when they intended to purge Bile, they purged Phlegm 3 and, on the contrary, when 
intended to evacuate Phlegm, they, diſcharged Bile ; whence he 4 Conſequence, that Purgatives m 
% 2 prejudicial, becauſe they produce Effects quite the reverſe of what were intended by them. 

By this way of arguing, without conſulting the real Effects of Medicines as warranted by Experience, all the 
Remedies which have ever been employ d ſor the Relief of the Sick, may be: reaſoned out of Practice, with an 
equal Appearance of Juſtice. I | kl. 

We have nothing more to obſerve with reſpe& to 2 that he wrote ſeveral large Volumes, a 
Piece of Conduct not to be reconciled with his profeſſing to teach the Whole of Medicine in the Space of fax 
Months, ſince, in all Probability, it would take a-longer Time to read theſe Productions. | 

The moſt ſkilful of all the Methodic Se&t, and the Man who put the laſt Hand to the Method, was Soranus. At 
leaſt this is the Judgment formed of him by Celius Aurelianus, who was of the fame Sect, and who obſerves ſeveral 
Faults committed by Thefſalus, with reſpect to the Principles of the Methodic Sect, tho? others looked upon him 


as the Perfector of Species of Medicine. Tn e, that the Methodics being divided among themſelves, 

ene Party of them gave the Preference to one Phylician, and another to another, and that Cælius Aurelianus only 
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Theſalus, becauſe he was prejudiced in favour of che Sentiments of the ſormar. But Seranus 
nat of his own Sect. Galen, who does not ſpare the Methodics, and parti- 
againſt Ser anus. On the: » When giving a Deſcription of ſome Medi- 
t he himſelf had, from Experience, them to be good. Suidas alſo informs 


”* and his Father's Name 


ſertled at Rome, where he practiſed | perors. His Writings are loſt, but this 
Misfortune is, in ome meaſure, retrieved hy the Works of Czlius Aurelianus, who tells us himdelf, that he has done 
no more than tranſlate the Productions of Soranus. 


already 
ſeveral Medicinal 
This was: 


Soranus in the firſt Rank among all the Phyſicians who came after Hippocrates, Some believe, that the ſmall 
Latin Book, intituled Introduttio ad Medicinam, and printed at Baf/ and Venice, under the Name of Soranus of 
Epheſus, was wrote by Soranus Mallotes. Vaſſius thinks, that this belongs to neither: and, indeed, his Conjecture 
ſeems to be well founded. The Author of that Work addreſſes himſelf to Mecenas, in the fifth Chapter, with a 
View to make the World believe, that he lived in the Time of that Favourite of Auguſtus ; but the poſture is 
too palpable not to be detected. | 3 

But it would be ſuperfiuous to ſpend Time in giving a fuller Account of Soranus, ſince Calins Aurelianus 
ſays a great deal of his Principles Practice. * 

Cælius then wrote in Latis, and was a Native of Africa, as appears from his Style, which has ſomething pretty 

in it. Beſides, the Place of his Birth is aſcertained by the Title of his Book, where he is called Celins 
Aurelianus Siccenſis. Now Sicca was the Name of a City in Numidia. Others have called him Lucius Calins Arianus, 
inſtead of Axrelianus, as if he had been a Native of Aria, or Ariana, Provinces of Aa; but moſt of the 
Learned declare in favour of the former Name. In (aſſiadorus we read of one Calius Aurelius, who muſt have 
been the ſame with the Author of whom we now ſpeak. 1 8 
We know nothing certain as to the particular Time in which Cælius Aurelianus lived. Some think him more 
antient than Galen, becauſe, among the ſeveral. Authors whoſe Sentiments he relates, he makes no mention of 
that Phyſician. But Calivs might have lived after Galen, and yet not have quoted becauſe he was a ſworn 
Enemy to the Methodics, Thus is the Conjecture of the judicious Reine/ius, who, from this Author's Air and 
manner of Writing, will have him to live in the fifth Century after Chriſt. Tho' Cælius Aurelianus confeſſes, that 
he tranſlated Sorenus, tis obvious, that he did not tranſlate what that Phyſician wrote, ſince he often 
tells us, that ſech a Phyfician was of ſuch an Opinion ; but Soranus, whoſe Admirer be profeſſes himſelf ta be, 
was of a contrary Sentiment, | 

- Befifes, what proves that Clius Avrelianss was not a ſimple Copier of the Works of another, is his quotin 

ſeveral Books of his own Compaſure ; and, among others, a Book of Greek Letters, addreſſed * 
Pratentatus, in which he hrangly oppaked the Uſe of Hiera, a purgative Medicine uſed by Themtfon. Calius 
Avurelianus alſo quotes another Book, which he dedicated to one Lucretius, and which contained an Abridgment 
of Medicine, by way of Queſtion and Anſwer. . He alſo quotes his own Books upon Surgery; others concerning 
Fevers ; the Cauſes of Diſorders ; common Remedies ; the Compoſition of Medicines ; the Diſeaſes of Women ; 
and the Preſervation of Health, Now tis by no means „that all theſe Books were copied from Soranus. 
Whether it was really ſo or not, we have none of the Writings of Celius Aurelianus now extant, except thoſe 
Books, the principal Honour of which: he aſcribes to Sorazzs. But luckily theſe are of the greateſt Importance, 
ſince they contain the Manner uſed by the Methodics in treating almoſt all Diſorders, except ſuch as demand tho 
Aid of Surgery. Another Advantage we draw from them is, that our Author, in refuting the Sentiments of ſome 
celebrated antient Phyſicians, preferves ſome Specimens of their Practice; of all which we ſhould have been 
entirely ignorant, except what relates to Hippocrates, of whom he alſo relates ſome things not to be found in his 
Works. The other Phyſicians he quotes moſt frequently are Diacles, Praxagorus, Heraclides Tarentinus, Aſcle- 
piades, and Tbemiſon. Theſe are the Phyſicians whoſe Practice he has moſt lly and accurately examined. tle, 
indeed, joins Eraſiſtratus and Hrrambilus to them; but, as theſe Authors did not write upon all Diforders, he does 
not make {o- frequent Mention of them as of the others. In ſeveral Paſſages he alſo quotes Serapion, and probably 
- would have done ſo more frequently, if he had not thought, that the Works of Heraclides alone contained what was 
beſt in the Syſtem or Practice of the Empirics. 

Cælius Aureliamut, in thoſe Works of his which are ſtill extant, conſiders Diſcaſes either as acute or chronical ; 
and, as this Diviſion, made one of the Relations of the Methodics, the Phyſicians of that Sect followed the fame 
Diſtinction in the Titles of their practical Works. As the Methodic Sect took all Diſcaſes, whether acute or 
chronical, to be produced by Stricture and Relaxation, from which aroſe a third Sort, of à mixed Nature, or 

ing of both the former, we ſhall briefly enumerate the particular Diſorders, which, according to Czlius Aure- 
anus, drew their Origins from each of Sources. "EF 
As forthe Diſeaſes, then, produced by Stricture, and which, at the ſame time, are of the acute Kind, he gives 
the firſt Place to a Phrenitis ; tho* he owns wa, OP of it produced by Relaxation, or Solution, and which may be 
diſtinguiſhed from the farmer by the frequent Diſcharges by Stool and continual Sweats. Fhe next he mentions is 
a „ which, according to him, proceeds from a ſtill ſtronger Stricture than that which uces a Phrenitis, 
The next he mentions is a Catalepſis, which bears ſome Analogy to a Lethargy. From Diſorders he paſſes 
to a Pleuriſy and Peripneumony, which, he fays, are of the mixed Kind, and partake bath of Strifture, and 
Salutien or Relaxation ; of the latter, becauſe the Patients ſpit and expectorate Fhlegm, and ſometimes Blood ; 
and of the „ becauſe there is a Tumor in the Part aff ſince every Tumor neceſſarily implies Strifture. 
All theſe are-accampany'd with a.Fever ; but he makes others of the acute Kind exempt from that 
Misfortune, ſuch as the various — — the A A Convulſiona, the Heus, and che Hydrophobia. 

are 


Chronical Diſeaſes, ariſing from Stri H | which he made to ariſe, in 
ſame meaſure, from Solution, becauſe of the Di in this Diſorder z Epilepſies, 
the Jaundice, ons of the Hemorrhaids, ; 


Melancholy, which alſo depends, in ſome meaſure, 
| 1 
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Vomitings and Diarrheas of thoſe afflicted with it. The Palſy, Catarrhs, the Phthiſis, the Colic, aq the Dy- 
ſentery, alſo partake of both Stricture and Relaxation. The Dropſy is alſo of the fame Kind. It is enerally 
— _ Cælius Aurelianus, to Stricture; but the Symptoms attending it ſhew, that it partakes of Relaxa- 
tion or Solution. a ö 5 1 | — 5 N — 2 5 
The acute Diſeaſes, ariſing from Solution or Relaxation, are the Cardiac Paſſion, which is often a Symptom 
attending burning Fevers, a Diſorder accompanied with Faintings, cold Sweats, and a very ſmall Pulſe; a Cho- 
lera, which Cælius Aurelianus defined, Solutio Stomachi, Ventrij, & Inteftinorum, cum celerrimo periculo, 4 Re- 
<« Jaxation or Solution of the Stomach, Belly, and Inteſtines, accompanied with moſt ſudden Danger. 
The chronical Diſeaſes, produced by Solution or Relaxation, are, Spitting of Blood, Diarrheas, immoderate 
Diſcharges of the Menſes, Leannefs, and the Hzmorrhoids. | bs rh rk | * 
The Signs by which the Methodics diſtinguiſh'd Diſeaſes proceeding from Stricture, were, a Retention of the 
uſual Evacuations, and a Tumor or Hardneſs of the Parts: On the contrary, Diſeaſes cauſed by Relaxation or 
Solution were known by an Increaſe of the uſual Evacuations, a Diſcharge of ſome Things which ought to be 
retain'd in the Body, and a Softneſs and Extenuation of the Parts. As to ſome Diſtempers, the principal Sym- 
ptoms of which cannot properly be deduced either from Relaxation or Stricture; theſe they rank'd in that Claſs, 
to which ſome leſs conſiderable Circumſtances, attending it, directed them to refer it. 
In order to form a Judgment. of the Methodic Sect, it will be neceſſary to take a fuller View of their Practice, 
the Maxims on which it was founded, and the principal Remedies which they either recommended or diſap- 
ed, 20% | | * | | 
"We have already obſerved, that they maintained, that the Relations they eſtabliſhed between Diſcaſes ought to 
be evident; and that they had as great aRegard to what was evident in Diſcaſes, as to what they had in common 
among themſelves. Cælius Aurelianus was ſo ſtrong an Advocate for this Evidence, that he avoided Definitions 
as much as poſſible, for fear of involving himſelf in ſome obſcure and intricate Diſputes, by attempting to pene- 
trate into the Eſſences of Things, which ſeems neceſſary, in order to define them exactly, according to the Rules 
of Logic. The ſame Conſideration carried him farther, and made him aſſert, that we ought not to be at any 
Pains to diſcover the Part particularly affected, or the Part which ſuffers moſt, in every Diſcaſe. The Phyſi- 
„ cians of other Sects, ſays he, Autor. Lib. 1. Cap. 8. have endeavoured to diſcover what the Part — 
« a Phrenſy is. Some have aſſerted it to be the Brain, others the Heart, or the Diaphragm; but, as for the 
« Mecthodics, we do not give ourſclves a great deal of Trouble about Circumſtances of that Nature“. +. 4 
It is however certain, that, in ſome Caſes, the Methodics thought themſelves obliged to know the preciſe Part 
affected, tho“ not with a View to vary the Cure. Which are the Parts, ſays Cælius Aurelianut, from which 
the Blood, diſcharged by the Youth, flows? There are ſeveral of them; the ſuperior Part of the Throat, 
the Aſpera Arteria, the Lungs, the Breaſt, the Pleura, the Diaphragm, the Stomach, the Belly, and, accord- 
« ing to ſome, the Liver; the Spleen, and the great Vein adhering to the Spina Dorfi.“ After having given 
this Anſwer to the Queſtion propoſed, he ſtarts another: Why, ſays he, do we endeayour to diſcover the Parts 
„ whence the Blood flows in certain Diſeaſes ? Our Intention in this is, that we may apply our Remedies imme- 
« diately to the Parts affected, or thoſe adjacent to them; and not, as ſome imagine, with a View to vary the 
Cure according to the Diverſity of Parts, ſince the ſame Cure is adapted to them all.” | N 
Another Maxim of the Methodics was, * That Fhyſicians ought to attempt the Cure of Diſorders by Things 
« as ſimple as poſſible, and ſuch as we uſe in a State of Health, ſuch as the Air we breathe, and the Aliments 
« we take.” It is univerſally agreed, that this Method would be, of all others, the beſt, provided it anſwer'd 
the Intention; and the antient Phyſicians endeavoured to draw all the Advantages from theſe Things they poſſi- 
bly could. But the Methodics were, above all others, accurate and careful in this Particular; for they endea- 
voured, as much as they poſſibly could, to render the Air the Patient breathed ſuch as they thought might con- 
tribute moſt effectually to the Cure of his Diſorder; and as they acknowledged only two Kinds of Diſeaſes; thoſe 
proceeding from Relaxation and Stricture, their great Care was to procure to their Patients either a relaxing or 
a conſtricting Air, according as their Caſe call'd either for the one or the other. In order to procure the for- 
mer, they lodged their Patients in light, large, and moderately warm Chambers; on the contrary, in order to ob- 
tain a conſtricting Air, they lodged them in Rooms ſomewhat dark and cool. With this View the Methodics not 
only choſe Apartments lying to the North, and on which the Sun rarely ſhined, but alſo ſometimes Grottoes, 
and ſubterraneous Places. With the fame View they alſo covered the Floor of the Apartment with the Leaves 
of the Maſtich-tree, the Vine, the Pomgranate-tree, the Myrtle, the Willow, and the Pine; they ſprinkled the 
Floor alſo with cold Water, uſed Bellows and Fans, and forgot no Circumſtance that could render the Air cool. 
« It is neceſſary, ſaid they, to have a greater Regard to the Air we breathe, than to the Aliments we uſe ; 
<« becauſe we only eat at ſtated Intervals ; whereas we reſpire continually, and the Air, entering without Inter- 
eruption into the Body, and penetrating into its moſt minute Interſtices, more powerfully contracts or relaxes 
than our Aliments.“ | ye edr nb . 
The Methodics were alſo very ſolicitous and careful about the Manner in which their Patients lay, and ordered 
their Beds to be prepared in a manner ſuited to their particular Diſtempers. They carefully ſpecified what Sort of 
Bed-cloaths they ought to be cover'd with; and determined whether they ought to lie on a Matraſs, 'or'a Down- 
bed, in what Poſture they-ought to lie, whether the Bed oughr to be large or little, and how the Bed ought to 
ſtand with reſpect to the Windows: In a Word, they were extremely ſcrupulous with regard to all theſe Circum- 
ſtances, which were almoſt overlook*d and diſregarded by other Phyſicians. Nin nun 
As for Nouriſhment, the Methodics made it their princi ineſs to diſtinguiſh. Aliments or Liquors which 
contracted or relax'd. a | | TT.. 5 038TH <f 
We muſt obſerve, that the Phyſicians of this Sect, or at leaſt Cxlius Aurelianus and Seranus, did hot admit of 
Specifics z ſince, for the moſt part, they conſiſt of Subſtances to which People in Health are not accuſtom'd. 
Cælius Aurelianus, Tardar. Lib. 1. Cap. 4. tells us, That, in the Epilepſy, the dried-Fleſh of Wheaſles is pre- 
ſcribed, or human Fleſh, or a certain Excreſcence which ap on the Legs of Horſes, Aſſes, or Mules; 
and that Phyſicians exhibit to Patients, labouring under this Diſorder, the Penis or Teſticles of a Water. dog; 
«« Wood-lice, which are Inſects produced in moiſt and watery Places, and by the Greeks call'd ssi. then 
„ Filings of Steel, and Water in which hot Iron has been exringuiſh'd. They alſo give them the Brain of a 
Camel, dried in the Smoak, and cut ſmall : But this Medicine is only to be ſmelFd to by Children and Infants; 
4 but, by Adults, it is to be taken in three Cups of Mulſum and Vinegar... The Heart of a Hare alſo, and the 
<< Brain of a Sea- ſowI call'd Gavea, is preſcribed. It cannot be ſaid, that theſe Medicines were invented by Rea- 
«« ſoning, or Attempts to penetrate into obſcure and latent Cauſes. Neither can we ſay, that the Effects of theſe 
various Subſtances: have been diſcover'd in the Epilepſy by Experiments 'accidentally made, as the Empirics 
on | A believed 
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contræry, they carefully attended to them. Thus Hippocrates ſays expreſſy, Tims Wb order to cure Diſt 
<« -Phyſician\muſt have a Regard to what belongs to them in common, as well as to what is peculiar co 84 
4 ell The Methodics, whatever they pretend, cannot help obſerving very dende Differences between Far- 
ticulars of the ſeveral Gtnera of Diſeaſes which- they have eſtabliſhed, and theſe Differences muſt make ow Ge: 
nera. Thus, for Inſtance, it is one thing to vomit Blood, and another to vomit Bile ; and there is a vt Differ- 
255 between ai Diarthœa and a Dyſentery; between an Evacuation or Diminution of what is ſuperfluous by wa 22 
Sanne and an Emaciation which is Sc BE of a flow Fever, which conſumes 


bels Phyſicians * al, that the different Parte wbich 4 affected by the ſame Diſtemper, Genen Dif: 
„ The Eye and the Ear require different Treatment under the ſame 
Diltemper ; and there is ſcaroe a Part of the Body which does not require a particular Management. Oil, for Ex- 
ample, (Galen de Seftis,. Cap. 8.) which mitigates and-mollifies/ inflam Tumors in all other Parts,” cauſes 
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Theadorus Priſcianus is alſo rank d amongſt the Methodics by the ume Author, who: ſays, he was Scholar 
8 He firſt wrote ſome Medicinal Books in the Greek „dy che Perſuaſion of one ef hi 

es, whom he calls Olympius z after; which he wrote thoſe four ſtill clin 3 in Lain, as he himfelf informs 
G. 3 firſt of theſe is intituled Logicus, tho' there is not the leaſt A of 'Philoſophical Reaſo 
Part of the Work. On the contrary, the Author in his Preface ae aging p hical or reaſon- 
0 in any Par of “ If, ſays he, Medicine was practiſed by illicerate Men; who had no ether Maſter than Na- 
ture, and who knew nothing of Philoſophy, NO would be more ſlight and gentle, and Phyſicians would 
uſc milder and cheaper Remedies than thoſe co preſcrib'd/> But, continues he, che moſt natural Me- 
8 thod of treating Medicine has been — - Art lies ſed to the Mercy of certain People, 
« whoſe chief Talent conſiſts in writing politely, and diſputing ſu . againſt thoſe of Sentiments different 
“ from their own.“ All the d of J Prefice i fall of E mage, unt this Aſt and the Author 
declares himſelf ſo ſtrongly for the Empirics, that one would very reathly take him for one of their Sect, 
*Tis no caſy Task to conjecture, why this k in the Edition of Aldxs ſhould be intituled Lagicus, fince in the 
B Edicon the ſame Book. is Enporiſton, that is, Remedies eafily' prepar'd or found. He dedicated 
this Book to his Brother Timotheus. He alſo dedicates the ſecond to him, "in-which-he treats of acute and chro- 
nical Diſeaſes. This fecond Book is intituled Zogicys in the Jaſt-mention'd Edition; and that Title appears well 
enough ſuited to it, becauſe it contains Reaſonings. - The third relates to tht Diſorders of Women, for which 
on it is intituled Gynecia. , It is dedicated to a Woman, who in different Elidvons gies by Gier Names. 
of Aldus, and that 1 but that of Bail ſtyles her Salvina. The fourth Book, in- 
d De Phyfics Scientia, is by the Author addreſſed to his own Son of the Name of Euſebius. The Be- 
755 g of this Book does not comeſpond to its Title, fince it does not in the leaſt treat of Phyſicz for we only 
d in it Deſcriptions of Medicines, for various Diſeaſes, or ſpecific and empirical -Medicines, ſome of which 
ſufficiently ſuperſtitious. ,. Towards the Cloſe of the Work, indeed, there are ſome Queſtions relating oy 
logy.. The Author there examines the Nature of the ſeminal Matter, that of ſome = of the Body; and 
ſome of the animal Functions, but all in a very barbarous manner. 

Beſides, it appears by the ſecond of thefe Books, that the Author was of the Methodic Sect, in Irvitution of 
whom he always begins his Cures by the Choice of & Chamber ſuited to the Nature of the Diſcaſe of which he 
treats z and that with reſpect. to Relaxation and Strifture. In a Peripneumony, for Inftance, which is a Diſ- 
eaſe proceeding from Stricture, he orders that the Chamber ſhould be light and warm, becauſe, he ſays, theſe 
Cj ces contribute to Relaxation. He alſo makes frequent Mention of the Cyckus of the Methodics, and 
orders Veneſection almoſt in the ſame manner they do, during the firſt three Days of the Diſeaſe ; tho' he is ſome- 
times afraid of Veneſection, either becauſe he thinks it may be omitted, or that ſome other Remedy may be 
ſubſtituted in its Room, in Caſes where tis generally beliey'd to be indiſpenſably neceſſary. But tho* our Au- 
thor-is of the Methodic Sect, he nevertheleſs recedes in ſeveral Inſtances from the Practice of the moſt” antient 
Phyſicians of that Sect. He often orders Purgatives, which the Methodics did not admit of; he alſo 
ſpeaks of Specifics, and with reſpect to the Adminiſtration of other Remedies does not follow the preciſe Order 
adher d to by Saranus. But this will not appear extraordinary, if we conſider, that Theodorns Priſcianus ivd 
about three hundred Years after him, and that, even in the Days of Soranus himſelf, the Methodics were not all 
of the ſame way of Thinking; ſo that if, at the firſt Eſtabliſhment of this Sect, the Phyſicians who embrac'd 
it could not agree with reſpect to ſeveral Articles, it was no Wonder, if thoſe who came three or four Centu- 
ries after them, ſhould. in like manner be divided with reſpect to ſome Particulars. Tho' theſe later Methodies 
differ'd from the former, this does not hinder them from being look d upon as Methodics, fince they did not 
abandon the fundamental Principle of the Se&, which conſiſted in acknowledging ny two Kinds of Diſcaſes, | 
thoſe proceeding from. Stricture, and thoſe from Relaxation. 

Our aſſerting that Theodorus 2 liv'd about three hundred Leas after Soranus, who flouriſh'd under 
Trajan, is founded on what the former ſays of himſelf; That he was the Diſciple of Yindicianus, who was Phy- 
fician to the Emperor Valentinian the 2 According to this Computation, Theodorus Priſcianus muſt have 
liy'd under Gratian and Yalentinian the ſecond, — even ſomewhat later. His Style in ſome meaſure reſembles 
that of Gelius Aurelianxs, which lays a Foundation for ſuſpecting, that he was an African, as well as that Au- 
thor. #4 The Works of Theedorus Priſcianus were firſt printed at Strasburg in 1532. but in that Edition he re- 

ves the Name of 9, Ofavius Horatianus, and the Title of Archiater. . This Edition is full of Faults, as 

a, has obſerv'd, who in his Prelections has explain'd ſeveral: Paſſages of our Author. The fame Year 

there was another Edition publiſh'd at Ba under the Name of Throderns Priſtianus, but in this Edition the 
fourth Book is wanting. A/dus, or his Sons, at laſt gave a third in the Year 1547. where the Works of our 
Author, who there under the Name of Theodorus Priſcianus,/ are join d to thoſe of all the antient _. 
Phyſicians who wrote 8 Tbeodorus Priſcianus does not in this Edition, as in the other, aſſume the Title 
of Archiater. The third Book. of this Author, which treats of the Diſeaſes of Women, is contain*d in 4 Cel. 
ltion of Works relating to the fame Subject, publiſh d by [#ae/ Spackins. There id alſo a Book —_ 
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inform us, that ſome were called Epifpntbeticy, as Leonidas” of Alexandrin ; others Ecleftics, as Archigenes 
of Apamea in Syria, Here the Author ſeems to cotmprehet theſe Epiſynthetics and Eclectics under the Me- 

Cælius Aurelianus, Aut. Lib. 2. Cap. 1. quotes Leonidas the Epiſynthetic, where he gives us his Definition of a 
Lethargy ; but that Definition does not in the leaſt diſcover the Sentiments of that Phyſician, with regard to his 
Set. Aetius alſo, Tetrab. 4. Serm. 3. Cap. 5, 6; 7; 8. mentions ſome practical Treatiſes of one Leonidas, who 
perhaps might be the ſame ; but we are never the wiſer for them, as to the knowing 1 
general Syſtem. The Name Epiſynthetic-being taken from a Greek Word, which ſignifies 4% collef? or aſſemble, it 
i poſſible, that Leonidas, and thoſe of his Party, might profeſs to join the Maxims of the Methodics with thoſe 
of the Empirics and Dogmatics, and to unite or e the di Sects one with another. This is all we 
have to fay concerning this Matter; for we know not even the Time when Leonidas hved, tho. probably it was 
ſome time before Soranus before - mentioned. del Off | #4 
As for thoſe whom Galen; or the Author of the Book before quoted, calls 2 U,, ele or choſen, of who 
Archigenes was one, I believe there may poſſibly be a Fault in the original Text, where aw; is re 
inſtead of zu What confirms this is, that, fifty or fixty Years before Archigenes appeared, there 
was a Philoſopher of Alexandria, called Potamon by Diogenes Latrtins, and who lived under the Emperors 
Auguſtus and Tiberius, and was the Founder of à Sect of Philoſophers called Eclectic, zu,, who made 
Profeſſion of chuſing or ſelecting out of all others whatever was beſt; whence thoſe of that Sect ought 
rather to be called j], Or *atye1s;; e chuſing, than zh, © choſen,” Now what Potamon had done 
with reſpect to Philoſophy, Arebigenes might vgry well i to do afterwards with regard to Medicine. 
What farther relates to Archigenits, is ſpecified under the Article of his Name. | 

I have given an Account of the Pneumatic Sect, which probably aroſe about this Time, under the Articles of 
9 ky ants of | « 1 

Tho' Celſus was the Founder of no particular Sect, yet as he wrote judiciouſly on Medicinal Subjects, and wi 
great 2 of Style, he deſerves our Attention on * preſent Occaſion. 

Some Authors affirm, that Caſſus lived under Auguſtus; others make him live under Tiberius, others under Cali- 
gula; ſome will have him cotemporary with Nero, and others place him in the Reign of Trajan; but moſt 
that he lived under Tiberius; and it is probable, that he was born under Awgaffus, but did not write till the Begin- 
ning of the Reign of Tiberius, which it ſeems reaſonable to conclude from this. Columella, who lived in the 
Time of Claudius, ſpeaks of Celfus as an Author who wrote before him, but as one whom he might have ſeen, 
« Cornelius Celfus,”” ſays he, in our Times, has, in five Books, comprehended the whole Body of Arts anc 
Sciences.. De Re Ruſtica, Lib. 1. Cap. 1. And „Lib. 3." Cap. 17. © Julius Atticus, and Cornelius 
< Ceifus, two very celebrated Writers of our Age.” e may draw er Proof of the Time when Celfus 
Tived, from the er in which he ſpeaks of Them 
< ceſſors of Aſclepiades, lately, when he grew old, deviated in ſome Things from the Opinions and Practice of his 
« Maſter.” The Word lately imports, that Themiſon did not live long before Celſas. | 

Now Themiſon, having been » Di ciple and Sucoeſſor of Aſclepiades, mult have lived N ears before the 
Birth of Ghrif, and, dying old, as we learn from Celfus, might be alive ſome Years after it. being ſuppoſed, 
we ſhall find, that he was ſtill living twelve or thirteen Years before the of che Reigiof Aran, which 
extended to the fifteenth Year after Chriſt ; and conſequently that Celſus having wrote but a ſhort time after the 
2 ir muſt be about the End of the Reign of Auguſtus, or, at lateſt, at the Beginning of the 

We meer with ſome Difficulties too conerrming the Name, Country, and Profeſſion of On Moſt Editions 
of his Works give him the Prænomen of Aureliss, becauſe all n le following Title: 
A. Cornelii Ce Attium Liber VI. There is but one Edition, which is of Aldus Minutius, that changes 
Aurelius for Aulus, and pertiaps with ſome Reaſon, becauſe the Prænomen Atretius being taken from the Abrelian 
Family, and Cornelins from the Corneliam Fatriily, do not ſrem capable of being joined rogerhitt, betauſe we have 
no Example of ſuch a Conjunction of Names of different Families. * Bs 9 CO ů˙Ü—˙ 

As to the Country of Celfus,” it is believed, upon the Credit of ſome Editions, the Titles of which make him a 
Roman, that he was bom at Rome. Others is Cel. Rhvdigin, Lib. 14. Cap. 5. wilt have him to be of Verona, for 
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- © The Profeſſion. of this Author is no leſs hard to be determined/ Several of the emed have believed, that he 
was no Phyſician, and that the Works which paſs under his Name are nothing u Tranſlation of ſome Greek 
Author. This they. infer from a Letter aſcribed 8 addreſſed to Publius Natali, and in which the Author 
does not lay Claim to the Character of a Phyſician, but only {peaks of his Tranſlation. -| But, beſides'that this 
Letter does not mention the Books of Celſus now extant, it is not wrote, in his Styles) 0 1 IG 
Other are of Opinion, that Celſus did not fludy Medicine, except. as a-Branch of: Phi 


z IJ 1 0 , 
not with a View 


to, practiſe it, but to imitate Democritus, Plato, and other eminent Men, who endes to make themſelves 


acquainted with .cyery.thing relating to Phyſic. What ſeems to fayour this Sentiment is, that Culſur wrote not 
only concerning. Medicine, but almoſt all the other liberal Arts, as he Tie of one cf his Bookyevidences, and 
25 Quintilian expreſly obſerves. *©* Celſus, ſays he, who was a Man of a moderate Genius, wrote. not only concerning 
4. Arts, ſuch as Rhetoric and the Art of Poetry, but has alſo left us Precepts relating to the Art, 
0 Agriculture, and Medicine.“ But the ſtrongeſt Proof, that Celſus was no profefied,Phyſician, is, that Pliny, who 
ives.a Laſt of all the Authors from whom he takes his Hiſtory, and carefully ſeparates the Greets from the Latins, 
The ſicians from thoſe that were not ſo, places him always anmaeangien: t en [i ente ns 
Scaliger, howeyer, with ſeveral other learned Men, thinks that Cel/ze was a real Phyſician, and i the Autho- 
rity of Galen to that of Pliny ; the firſt of whom quotes a Cornelius, whom he calls Cornelius the Phyſician, and 
ho is ſuppoſed to be the ſame with qur Cornelius. It may be added, that Pliny himſelf, in one Paſſage,” Lib. 20. 
Cap. 4. quotes Celſus as the Author of a certain Medicine. * (Aus, ſays he, adviſesthe Application of the Root 
f Marſhmallows to the Gout unattended, with a Tumor.” The very ſame Preſcription is found in Cxlſus ; ſo 
that we cannot doubt but that he is the ſame as that Celſus quoted by Pim. Beſides, it is obſetvahle, that Celſius 
never heſitates to paſ his Judgment upon every thing which regards cas Theory, as wellas rhe Practice of Medicine, 
and that he * „ and as a Maſter, in the moſt difficult Queſtions relating to the Art ; wlüch it is very 


likely he would, not have preſumed to do, had he not been a Phyſician: He even, in ſome Places, ſpeaks from his 
own proper Experience in Medicinal Caſes ; as in the Chapter where he treaty of a Diſeaſe of the Eye · ads, called 
e Here, after he has related, from ſeveral Authors, the manner of curing it, he adds, that he 
did not remember to have ſeen any one cured by this Method, 03 errno 10 wh TIBIA , ot ot eee 20 
Among all the Works of Celſus, we have none but thoſe relating to Medicine remaining, except ſome few Frag- 
ments of his Rhetoric. | rail o'r / + +) > 2990059. .1 5 by e oe e TBA qa, 
© All the Medicine of Cel/vs is contained in eight Books, the four firſt of which. treat of internal Diſeaſes, or ſuch 
as are principally cured by Diet; the fifth and ſixth relate to external: Diſorders, and contain ſeveral Formulas of 
elicnes, boch, for external and internal Uſe z the ſeventh and eighth comprehend. thoſe Diſorders in which 
ur is neceſſar yx. | | E 0301 Raa H rid ome r Rte lng 
7 Hippocrates and felepiades are the two principal Authors to whom Celſus has been indebted ; tho he alſo takes 
ſome things from his Contemporaries. The former of theſe Authors he has followed with reſpect to Prognoſtics, 
and the various * of Surgery; for, upon theſe Subjects, he has literally tranſlated a great many Pa 
of Hippocrates, tor which Reaſon he is ſtyl'd the Latin Hippocrates." But, far the other Parts of Medicine, he 
ſeems to have been much, more attach'd to Aſclepiades, whom he calls a good Author, and from whom, he owns, 
he has taken ſeveral things. This Circumſtance has laid a Foundation for Celſus being placed, by ſome, among the 
Phyſicians of the Methodic Sect. But tho' we did not perceive, from the Manner in which he ſpeaks of the-three 
67 Sects then eſtabliſn' d, that he is not attached to any of them in particular, yet we neettanly compare 
his Practice with that of the Methodics, in order to be convinced, that he does not agree with them; at leaſt in 
every reſpect. If there is any kind of Analogy between his Manner of treating Diſeaſes, and that of the Metho- 
dics, tis becauſe their Principles are drawn from thoſe. of Aſelepiades, who, as we have obſerv'd; was à favourite 
Author of Cel/us, tho! he ſometimes rectifies his Miſtakes. If Celſus was not of the Eclectic Sect, yet! tis certain 
he acted according to the Principles inſinuated by that Name, finte he choſe, from every Sect, and every Author, 
what to him appeared beſt and moſt rational. Butz as his Practice very much reſembles; that of zſclepiades,; from 
which the Practice of the Methodics was borrow'd, this obliges us to put him, as it were, in the Rear of theſe 
Sectaries, that, with him, we may finiſh what concerns, their Sentiments, or ſeems to have any Relation to them. 
By what follows we ſhall ſee the Particulars in which Celfus receded from Hippocrates, in order to conform him - 
ſelf to the Sentiments of Acepiades, and in what Inſtances he receded from them both. With Aſcleniades, then, 
he laugh'd at the critical Days of Hippocrates, and imputed the Invention of them to a fooliſh and ſuperſtiticus 
Attachment to the Pythagorean Numbers. He alſo rejected the Practice of Minpacrates with regard to Veneſection, 
of which, in every reſpect, he made a more univerſal Uſe. © It is not, ſaid Celſus, a ne thing to take Blood from 
* the Veins z but tis a new Piece of Practice, that Phyſicians ſhould, almoitdn every Diſorder, preſcribe Vene- 
* ſetion. Formerly young Men only, and Women who were not with Child, were, blooded *; but, till our own 
Days, we have not heard of Veneſection preſcribed for Children, Women with, Child, and old Men. The 
Antients,“ continues he, * believed that Infancy and old Age could not ſupport this Remedy, and that a pregnant 
* Woman could not fail to ſuſtain an Injury by it. But Uſe and Experience have ſince convinced us, that, with 
reſpect to Veneſection, we ought not always to follow the Practice of the Antients, but to be guided by other 
* Obſervations than theirs. It is of Importance to know, not how old the Patient is, or whether a Woman is 
pregnant, but the Degrees of Strength left either with the one or the other. If a young Man is too weak, or a 
a« . Woman brought too low, Veneſection is then improper, becauſe it would render them ſtill weaker; 
he 5 a vigorous Child, a robuſt old Man, or a ſtrong pregnant Woman, ſupport this Operation without any 
40 anger. N rigs, PN * I y v7) 17%» 5 
: Thee ſollowing are the particular Caſes in which Celſus eſteemed Veneſection neceſſary: When Patients labour d 
under violent Fevers, when the Body was red, or whey the Veins were full, he blooded. He alſo followed the 
ſame Practice in Pleuriſies, eſpecially when the Diſorder was in its Infancy, and the Pain / conſiderable. With 
ren to the Peripneumony, he ordered Veneſection, if the Patient had ſufficient Strength left; but if not, he 
ſaid we were to have. recourſe to Cupping without Scarification. By this we ſee, that, in this reſpect, he was 
pretty much of the ſame Sentiment with A{clepsades z and that if, in Caſes of this Nature, he did not abſolutely - 
condemn Veneſection, yet, at leaſt, he did not very much approve of it. ' Celſus alſo blooded in other Diſeaſes 
of the Viſcera, and practiſed the ſame Remedy in Palſies, Convulſions, Difficulties of Breathing which threaten 
Suffocation, Privation of Voice, and Apoplexies, with reſpect to which he remarks, that Veneſection ſometimes 
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rlieves, and ſometimes kills che Patient. In Caſes of intolerable Pains, our Author alſo had recourſe to this \ 


Remedy, 
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Remedy, which he practiſed in Ruptures, internal Contuſions, and in Caſes where the Patients ſpit or yomited 
Blood, on which Occaſions he recommended repeated Veneſections. In a Word, he blooded in all acute Diſorders, 
where he thought there was a Redundance of Blood. He alſo ordered this Remedy in Cachexies, no doubt becauſe 
he thought, that in this Diforder the Veins were full of Blood: By theſe Inſtances we ſee, that he recommended 
Veneſection more frequently than Aſclepiad mn | TING (02d) ah? 
As for the Time moſt proper for Veneſection, Celſus faid it was not to be performed ſo long as Crudity and Indi- 
eſtion prevail; and, with this View, he generally waited till the ſecond. or third Day, except when the Caſe was 
Fiohly urgent; but he diſcarded Veneſection after the fourth Day, becauſe, by that time, en the bad 
Blood either to be diſſipated ſpontaneouſly, or to have made an Impreſſion upon the Parts, and that in this Caſe 
Vene ſection could only weaken the Patient. He thought it was murdering a Patient to bleed him during a 
Paroxyſm of a Fever. When the Blood flowing from the Vein was beautiful and red, he was for cloſing the 
Orifice directly; ſince, according to him, Veneſection was, in that Caſe, more prejudicial than ſalutary. He 
alſo ordered Veneſection to be performed at two different Times, rather than to take away as much at once as 
ſhould be judged neceſſary, fo far was he from bleeding till the Patient fainted away. hu hs | * 
Tho' Cupping-glaſſes, for the Extraction of Blood, were uſed in the Days of Heopoer ates, yet they were much 
more frequently uſed in the Time of Celſus. This Author, Lib. 2. Cap. 14. informs us, that there were two Kinds of — 
Machines for Cupping, one of Leather, cloſe at the Top, in which they burned Lint, in order to make it adhere 
to the Part. The other was of Horn, and open at both Ends. The Method of making this Kind adhere was, by 
extracting the Air with the Mouth from the ſuperior Orifice, which was afterwards to be cloſed with Wax. | 
'Tis pretty ſurpriſing, that Celſus, who appears to be highly exact, ſhould ſay nothing about the other Method 
of Bleeding uſed by the Phyſicians, which 1s the Application of Leeches. This Practice was, however, in Uſe 
before his Days; for *tis obvious, that Themiſon was no Stranger to this Method. | 
If Celſus receded from Hippocrates with reſpe& to Veneſection, he no leſs diſſented from him with regard to 
Purging. Concerning this laſt Remedy he ſpeaks thus, Lib. 2. Cap. 12, The Antients,“ ſays he, * continually 
« purged, and gave Clyſters, almoſt in all Diſorders. When they intended to purge, they took black Hellebore, 
« or Polypody, or the Squamæ Aris, or the Sea-lettice, a Drop of which, mixed up with Bread, purges 
4 copiouſly, or the Milk of an Afs, a Cow, or a Goat, in which they put Salt, and, after having boiled it, and 
<« ſeparated what was curdled, they made their Patients drink the Remainder... Purgative Medicines,” continues 
he, / prove offenſive to the Stomach, for which Reaſon tis neceſſary, to join Aloes to all Purgatives. The Belly 
being put into too ſtrong Commotions by Op or too much relaxed by Clyſters, the Fatient is, of courſe, 
< rendered weaker ; for which Reaſon neither of theſe Remedies is proper in Diſorders accompanied with a Fever. 
<« Black Hellebore may be exhibited to the Atrabilarious, to ſuch as are melancholy mad, or to ſuch as are in any 
« Parts paralytic. But, in Fevers, tis better, and more adviſeable, to give ſuch Liquors and Aliments, as may at 
* once nouriſh and keep the Belly open. 1 | 
What we have hitherto advanced concerning the Sentiments and Practice of Celſus, is taken principally from 
his four firſt Books, in whichalſo we find the Manner of uſing Geſtation and Friction, which he employed almoſt 
for the ſame Purpoſes as Aſclepiades did. | | 468 03; iwoli! 4 
As for his Rules relating to Eating and Drinking, they may be reduced to the following: In the 3 Diſorders 
the Patients muſt endure Hunger and Thirſt, but they are afterwards to be nouriſhed with good Aliments ; but 
they are not to take too much, nor to fill themſelves all of a ſudden, after having faſted. He does not, however, 
ſpecify how long the Patient ought to practiſe Abſtinence, but affirms, that, in this Particular, tis neceſſary to 
have a Regard to the Diſeaſe, the Patient, the Seaſon, the Climate, and other Circumſtances of a like Nature, 
ſince it is impoſſible to lay down any fixed and ſtated Rule. Celſus alſo, in his four firſt Books, treats of Baths, 
Fomentations, the Means of exciting a Diaphoreſis, and the various Subſtances uſed as Aliments, which he 
diſtinguiſhes by their reſpective Qualities. E r 40 
The fifth and ſixth Books of Celſus relate to Pharmacy; tho' we find very few Medicines for internal Uſe in 
them. All we meet with, of this kind, may be reduced to two or three Medicines to procure Sleep, to mitigate 
Pain, to remove the Cough and the Colic, to provoke Urine, and facilitate Labour. There are alſo, in theſe 
Books, three univerſal Antidotes. The firſt of. theſe has no particular Name; the ſecond is call'd Ambroſia, 
which, according to Celſus, was the Invention of Zopyrus, Phyſician to one of the Ptolemies ; and the third is the 
Antidote of Mzthridates. We there alſo find ſome particular Antidotes againſt the Wounds of venomous Animals, 
and certain forts of Poiſons. But, in theſe Books, we have a ſufficient Number of Medicines for external Uſe; 
ſome to ſtop Hemorrhages, others to conſolidate, others to diſſipate or diſcuſs an Humour, others to bring Abſceſſes 
to a Suppuration, others to deterge Ulcers, others to conſume fungous or ſuperfluous Fleſh, others to cauterize, 
others to incarn, and others to cicatrize ; and all theſe Intentions are anſwered by means of vatious Plaiſters, Oint- 
ments, Cataplaſms, Malagmas, Powders, and Troches. | id nab2go2 10 
The ſeventh and eighth Book relate entirely to Surgery, the laſt of which treats of the Bones, Fractures, and 
Luxations. In his Preface to the firſt of theſe he makes the following Remarks. t ert goth 
There is a third Part of Medicine, as I before took Notice, which is known by every one to cure by manual 
Operation; not that it neglects a due Care of Diet and proper Medicines, but becauſe its Performances principally 
depend upon the Hand; and its Effects are more evident than thoſe of any other Part of Medicine. For, ſince 
Fortune has a great Share in the Event of Diſeaſes, and the fame Remedies prove ſometimes - beneficial, ſome- 
times ineffectual, it may reaſonably be doubted whether the Recovery of the Patient be owing to the Medicines 
adminiſtered by the Phyſician, or to the Strength of the Conſtitution. - And even in thoſe Diſtempers where we 
make the greateſt Uſe of Remedies, and with the moſt ſenſible Effect, it is well known, that we often ſeek” Relief 
in vain from Medicine, and that Health is frequently reſtored without it. The Eyes, for Example, after they 
have been for a long time tortured, and tampered with by the Phyſician, being left to themſelves, have ſometimes 
recovered ſpontaneouſly. - But in that Part of Medicine which cures by the Hand, it is evident, that, tho' it 
receives ſome Aſſiſtance from the other Parts; we are obliged for every good Event principally to itſelf, b 1. 
 _. Surgery is the moſt antient Branch of Medicine, and is, beſides, more cultivated by that Father of all Phyſicians, 
Hippocrates, than it was by his Predeceſſors. Afterwards, when it came to 3 from the other Branches, 
and made a diſtinct Profeſſion, it flouriſhed alſo in Egypt, principally 'thro* the Skill and Induſtry of Philoxenus, 
who wrote an elaborate. Treatiſe of Surgery, which contains ſeveral Volumes. Gorgias alſo, and Softratus, the 
two Heros, with the two Apollonii, Ammonius the Alexandrian, and many other famous Men, made each of them 
ſome Diſcoveries tending to the Improvement of the Art. There were not wanting.ſome eminent Profeſſors at 
Rome too; and particularly, of late, Tryphon the Father, Euelpiſtus the Son of Phleges, and the moſt learned - 
|; | : q 
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all theſe, as appears by his Writings, , who, miaking ſome Alterations for the better, contributed each of 
them ſomething towards the Promotion 1 2 * Dy Wot 
A Sur ought to be a young Man, or, at , J is Youth, a. ſtrong 
which — and e ay uſe his Left Hand as well as his Right: He muſt have a arte clear 
Sight, be of an undaunted Courage, and not too compaſſionate, that he may perform his Duty without Concern, 
and without being moved by the Complaints of his Patients ſo much as to hurry an Operation, or to cut leis than 
the Caſe res; always behaving as if he was unaffected with the Suffering of the Perſon under his Hands. 
We muſt not forget to obſerve, that Celſus looked upon the ſeveral Signs drawn from the Pulſe, as very preca- 
rious and uncertain, © For,” ſays he, © ſome lay great Streſs on the Beating of the Veins or Arteries, which 
« js a deceitful Circumſtance, ſince that Beating is flow or quick, and varies very much, according to the Age, 
the Sex, and the Conſtitution of the Patient. It even ſometimes happens,” continues he, that the Pulſe is 
« weak and languid when the Stomach is diſordered, or in the Beginning of a Fever, tho', in other reſpects, the 
Body be in a good State; ſo that we might, in this latter Caſe, be induced to believe, that a Man is very weak, 
«« when he is juſt entering into a violent Paroxyſm, has Strength enough left, and may be eaſily recovered from it. 
*« On the contrary, the Pulſe is often high, and in a violent Commotion, when one has been expoſed to the Sun, 
* or comes out of a Bath, or from uſing Exerciſe ; when one is under the Influence of Anger, Fear, or any 
« other Paſſion. Beſides, the Pulſe is eaſily changed by the Arrival of the Phyſician, in conſequence of the 
% Patient's Anxiety to know the Judgment the Phyſician will paſs upon his State. To prevent a Change of this 
kind, the Phyſician muſt not feel the Patient's Pulſe on his firſt Arrival: He muſt firſt fir down by him, aſſume 
&« a chearful Air, inform himſelf of his Condition, and, if he is under any Dread, endeavour to remove it by 
« encouraging Diſcourſe, after which he may examine the Beating of the Artery, This, neverthgflys, does not 
&« hinder us from concluding, that, if the Sight of the Phyſician alone can produce fo remarkable ge in the 
« Pulſe, there may alſo be a thouſand other Cauſes capable of producing the ſame Effect.“ | 

This Author was not only highly eſteemed in his own, but in all ſucceeding Ages. Columella, who was almoſt 
his Contemporary, or appeared very ſoon after him, places him among the moſt famous Authors of his Time, and 
Pliny claſſes him among thoſe from whom he has extracted his Natural Hiſtory. Celſus is alſo quoted in ſeveral 
Paſlages of Quintilian, eſpecially with reſpect to Rhetoric z and tho* theſe Quotations ſeem to be little to the 
Honour of Celſus, ſince they are only made with a View to be confuted, yet they, at leaſt, prove, that Celſus was 
looked upon as a great Maſter of that Art, ſince fo celebrated a Rhetorician as Quintilian thought it worth while 
to animadvert upon him. 

It will poſſibly be ſaid, that if Quintilian had bore any Eſteem for Celſus, he would not in plain Terms have call'd 
him an indifferent or middle-ſiz'd Genius. But we muſt obſerve, that he only calls him ſo, when the Compariſon 
is made between him and Homer, Plato, Ariſtotle, Cato, Varro, and Cicero, the greateſt Men that have ever 
appeared either among the Greeks or Romans; ſo that the running the Parallel between them is a Circumſtance 
which reflects Honour on Celſus, however indifferent his Genius is ſaid to be in compariſon of theirs. If he has 
not come altogether up to the greateſt Authors who wrote on the liberal Arts before him, yet *tis ſtill ſomething 
glorious to have come near them; and we may juſtly apply to him what Quintilian ſays a little afterwards : 
Verum etiam fiquis ſumma deſperet, tamen eft, ut Cicero ait, pulcrum in ſecundis tertiifq; confiſtere. ** Tho" a Perſon 
« may, perhaps, deſpair of a Place in the firſt Rank, it is, however, glorious, as Gicero ſays, to equal thoſe 
*- of the ſecond or third Claſs.” What ought to augment our Eſteem of Celſus is, that he treated of all the Arts 
before-mentioned, and had Courage enough ſingly to undertake a Taſk, which, divided among --. — 22 
would have lain very heavy upon every one of them. This Undertaking of his a ſo brave to Quintili 
that he could not forbear ſaying, that our Author deſerves, that we ſhould believe he knew all that ought to be 
known of the various Subjects he treats of, if it vere for no other Reaſon, but becauſe he had the Boldneſs to form 
a Deſign of writing upon ſo many different Matters. Dignus, vel ipſo propeſite, ut illum ſeiſſe omnia illa credamus. 

There is an old Latin Epigram ſtill extant, in which Celſus is introduced ſpeaking after the following Manner: 


Dittantes medici quandoque & tpollinis artes, | . 
Muſas Romano juſſimus ore laqut : | | ; 


Nec minus eft nobis per pauca volumina fama, | 
Quam quos nulla ſatis bibliotheca capit. 


That is, In dictating the Art of Apollo the Phyſician, I obliged the Muſes to ſpeak Latin; and I have acquired 
« as much Fame by my few Volumes, as thoſe who have filled whole Libraries with their Compoſitions.” This 
Epigram does not ſeem to be entire. The Words quandogue &, with which it begins, ſhey it to be a Continuation 
of ſome preceding Diſcourſe, which, perhaps, was an Elogy on thoſe other Works of Celſus which do not concern 
Among modern Authors, who have ſpoke in Commendation of Cel/us, is that celebrated Profeſſor in Phyſic and 
Surgery, Fabricius ab Auapendente, who, in his Chirurg. Dentium, thus adviſes his Scholars: * Celſus, ſays he, 
< is admirable upon all Accounts, and ought to be your Study Night and Day.“ Others ſeem to eſteem him 
only for his Latinity, and ſet a greater Value on his fine Language, than his Medicine. Thoſe who form that Judg- 
—_— give no other Reaſon for it, but that, in their Opinion, our Author was too much attached to 
2 it is unaccountable, that Salmaſus, who was no Phyfician, tho otherwiſe a very learned Man, ſhould 
take ſuch exceſſive Liberty as to ſpeak of Celſus as a Perſon. wholly ignorant of Medicine. The Founda- 
tion on which he grounded this Cenſure was, that our Author, in his Opinion, did not rightly tranſlate ſome 
Paſſages of Hippocrates, which he ſeems to have copy d. This is to, ſuppoſe, that Ceijus could have no other 
Originals of Hippocrates than what are now extant ; and that he was not at Liberty to add or diminiſh, in 
any thing which he took from Hippocrates ; tho' he tranſlates him without naming him, and generally delivers 
what he ſays as his own Sentiments. But fi that Ceifics had been miſtaken in ſome Paſſages, for want of 
well underſtanding the Greet, which might happen, muſt it thence follow, that he underſtood nothing at all of 
Medicine ? It is true, he was a Follower of Aſclepiades in particular, as has been obſerved ; but was not Aſclepiades 
an excellent Author for the Time in which he lived? And will it follow, that, becauſe Afcleprades and Celſus had 
different Sentiments from thoſe of Galen, for Example, or our modern Phyſicians, that therefore he muſt he denied 

to have underſtood Phyſic ? | 
f We 
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We ſhall put an End to what relates #6 9 giving a Tranſlation of his juſtly celebrated 
Advice with reſpect to the Preſervation of Health; *'A ns he, * who is bleſſed with good Health, 
„ and has the Fortune to be at his own » ſhould confine himſelf to no particular Rules, cither with reſpect 
to Regimen or Phyſic. He mult di and change his Method of Life z ſometimes reſide in the Country, 
« and ſometimes in Town ; but moſt frequently in- the Country: He muſt Tail, go a mg, ſometimes indulge 
« himſelf in Reſt, but more frequently employ himſelf in ſuitable Exerciſe 3 for too m Indolence weakens 
and enervates the Body, whereas by Labour it is ſtrengthen'd and igvigorated. The former haſtens on old 
Age, but the latter preſerves Youth and Vigour for a long time. is ab ſometimes to uſe the hot, 
« and ſometimes the cold Back; ſometimes to anoint, and ſometimes to let it to abſtain from no Kinds of 
« Ahment commonly uſed ;. ſometimes to make one at an Entertainment, and ſometimes to forbear it; ſome- 
times to eat more, and ſometimes leſs ; to make rather two Meals a Day than one, and always to cat heartily, 
provided the Stomach be found capable of digeſting the Quantity taken. But as Exerciſes and Aliments taken 
in this way are neceſlary, ſo thoſe of the Athletics are ſuperfluous and hurtful ; for if Affairs of any Nature ſhould 
« oblige a Man to interrupt and break off the Order and Courſe of the Exerciſes to which he has been accuſtom'd, 
« his Conſtitution is by that means diſorder'd. Beſides, Perſons who live in this manner ſoon become old, and 
ſubject to Infirmities. We ought neither too eagerly to purſue, nor too folicitouſly to avoid, Intercourſes 
« with'the tender Sex: Pleaſures of this Kind, rarely indulg'd, render the Body alert and active; but if too fre- 
« quently repeated, weak, languid, and inactive. And as the proper Degree of theſe Pleaſures is not to be eſti- 
e mated by the Number of Repetitions, but by the Conſtitution, the Age, and the Strength of the Perſon, fo 
« ye may take it for granted, with reſpect. to this Particular, that the Enjoyment which is neither followed by 
« Weakneſs, nor fucceeded by Pain, is not prejudicial. The Day-time is the worſt Seaſon for Pleaſures of this 
Kind, eſpecially if they are ſucceeded by a full Meal; the Night is leſs hazardous, but even then ſubſcquent 
Fatigue, with long Waking, renders it improper. Theſe Rules ought to be obſerv'd by Men in perfect Health 3 
0 and fo long as we are to enjoy this State, we ought not profuſely to waſte and diſſipate what may be our Support, 

« when we come to be ſick.” | | 22 | a 
As my Deſign iw this Preface is not to ſpecify the Condition of Phyſicians, but the State of Phyſic, I ſhall 
not enter into a Detail of Opinions relating w the former, either during the Commonwealth, or under the 
Emperors of Rome. It ſeems upon the Whole, that Phyſic was . in Rome by People of much the ſame 
Condition as thoſe who exerciſe this Art at preſent in all Parts of Europe; as Men of Learning and Diſtinction, 
no matter whether Romans or Foreigners; People who had not met with Encouragement in other Profeſſionz, as 
it happened in the Caſe of Aclepiades, who, on his firſt Arrival at Rome, taught Rhetoric 1 Mountebanks, 
Venders of Drugs, Preparers of Medicines, Midwives, and others of the loweſt Rank. heſe Circumſtances, 
however, by no means derogate from the Reputation of the Art of Phyſic, or Phyſicians, whoſe Honour muſt 
be deriv'd from Succeſs in —_ and from nothing elſe ; inſomuch that I believe every one labour- 
ing under a Diſtemper would hold a Slave, who could cure him, in greater Eſteem, than a Prince, who could 
I 1 muſt not, however, omit taking ſome Notice of Antonius Muſa, who is celebrated for 8 A e Ceſar 
is Remedy into 


of a Diſtemper he labour d under, by directing him to uſe cold Baths, and chere 
Vogue, He had a Brother called Euphorbus, who was Phyſician (ſee Mus a) to Juba the Second, Kin 

of Numidia, who married Selene, Daughter to Antony and Cleopatra. This Prince was a great Naturaliſt, an 
deſcribed the Tree which produces Frankincenſe, and the Plant which yields Euphorbium; and the latter he 
nam'd in Honour of this Phyſician, in a Book he dedicated to Cairs Cæſar, Grandſon to Auguſtus, 
Mr. Le Clerc is of Opinion, that the A3orius; quoted by Celius Aurelianus, as a Follower of Aſclepiades, is the 
fame Perſon who is, by Szetonius and Plutarch, call'd the Friend of Augiftns, and who fav'd the Life of that 
Emperor on the Day the Battle of Philippi was fought, by adviſing him to be carry*d to the Field, fick as he 
was. This Advice was occaſioned by a Dream which Ariorius had, and Auyuftis had fallen into the Hands of 
Brutus, who, during the Battle, made himſelf Maſter of the Camp that Emperor had quirted, if he had not 
taken the Counſel of Artorius. This Circumſtance makes him taken Notige of by all the Writers of the Hiſtory 
of Phyſic, though in his Profeſſion he makes no great Figure. 1 e 8 
The Phyſicians who liv'd after thoſe already taken Notice of, till the Time of Galen, ſeem 2 to have 
embrac'd implicitly the Sentiments of one or other of the Sects above-mentioned, or to have drudg'd on in the 
beaten Track of Practice, without giving themſelves any great Pain about any thing but making their Fortunes. 
The principal of thoſe, however, who are 'mention'd with Honour, are Andromachus, Phyſician to Nero, and 
Rufus Ephefins, who liv'd\under Trajan, of whom I have given an Account under the Articles of their Names. 
. But Galen, who was born at Pergamus, inthe Reign of Adrian, about the hundred and thitty-firft Year of the 
Chriſtian Era, affords us abundant Materials for the Hiſtory of Phyſic. | 

At the Time when Galen made his Appearance in the World, the Dogmatic, the Empiric, the Methodic, the 
Epifynthetic, the Pneumatic; and the Ecleche Sects, were till in Being. The Methodics were at this time held 
in great Eſteetn, and loo d upon as ſuperior to the Dogmatics, who were ſtrangely divided among themſelves, 
ſome of them favouring Hippucrates, others Era/iftiratus, and others Aſclepiades. The Empirics made the leaft 
conſiderable Figare of any. And the Edtettic Sect had not, in all Probability, «he largeſt Number of Votaries, 
though it appears of all others to have been the moſt conducted by Reaſon, ſince its A fels'd only to 
chooſe from each what was beſt ; and to ſtrip themſelves of partial Attachment, for the fake of Truth, As 
for the Epiſyntheric and Pneumatic Sects, we have already conſider'd them as Dependents, in ſome meaſure, of 
the MethodicGQ. Da; 0 

We might ſuſpect, that Galen was a Favourer of the Eclectic Sect, ſince he declares that he will not blind 
follow any of the Phyſicians Wh went before him ; and treats as low and ſervile Geniufes, thoſe Men who, in 
own Time, calf d themſelves the Followers of Hippocrates or Praxagoras, and did not chooſe indifferently what 
was good and excellent from the Works of every Phyſician; - But, notwithſtanding this Declaration, Galen ſeems 
to be more attach'd'to Hippocrates than to all the reſt, or rather to have follow'd none but him. Hippocrates 


was his favourite Author; and though in ſome Paſſages he accuſes him of Obſcurity, want of Order, and fome 


other Imperſections, yet he never fails to teſtify an uncommon Veneration for him, and own that he has ſurpaſſed 
all others in laying down the — Principles of Phyſic. Galen was ſo fully perſuaded of this, that inſtead of 
taking any thing from the Phyſicians of other Sects, or keeping any Medium, he compoſed ſeveral Books, in 
order to refute” their Principles, and eftabliſh thoſe of Hipporrates. Though before the Days of Galen ſeveral 
Phyſicians had commented upon Hippocrates, yet he pretended, that moſt of them had failed in or 
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and thought himſelf the only Author who had penetrated into the real Meaning of that antient Phyſician, though, 
as ſome we Men have juſtly obſerv d, he often ſtrains his genuine Senſe. hs. KY 

is firſt Attempt, then, was to explain Hippocrates, with which View he wrote a great deal. Beſides, as he 
obſerved, that his Author was — obſcure in ſeveral Paſſages, but alſo that he was deſective with reſpect to 
Order and Method, and that he had not a Knowledge of certain Things which were diſcover'd after his Time, he 
attempted from his own Stock to ſupply what was wanting in the general Principles of Hippocrates. Though 


- Galen had done no more than repreſent in a clear Light the Medicine of Hippocrates, his Labours had-merited 


- 


well of Mankind, provided Hippocrates laid down the genuine Principles of the Art. It was, no doubt, a Taſk 
of the laſt Importance to repreſent theſe Truths in their genuine Light, and rectify the Miſtakes of thoſe Inno- 
vators, who, according to him, had ſhamefully wander'd from the antient Road. Galen, however, does not 

etend to have merited any Honour from this Part of the Deſign, but boaſts of having been the firſt who 
8 a juſt and rational Method of treating the Art of Phyſic, a thing omitted by Hippocrates. In order to 
ſpecify fully how Galen acquitted himſelf with reſpect to this important and extenſive Taſk, it would be neceſſary 
to infere whole Inſtitutes, and a complete Practice of Medicine, according to his Principles. But as our Deſign 
in this Place neither calls for it, nor our propoſed Brevity allows it, we ſhall only give ſuch general Hints as are 
ſufficient to point out how this Phyſician behav'd in this Particular, and repreſent the Analogy, and the Differ- 
ence, between his Medicine and that of Hippocrates. In proſecuting this Deſign we ſhall firſt conſider the Idea 


our Author formed of Medicine in general, and then take a brief View, of ſome of the Particularities of his 


Syſtem. | 
Gale, then, maintained, that in order to know an Art, it was neceſſary, previouſly, to be acquainted with the 
End propoſed by it ; and that the ſame Method purſued in diſtinguiſhing other Arts, ſufficiently enabled any one 
to know what the Art of Medicine was. Some Arts, ſaid he, propoſe no other End than bare Contemplation, 
ſuch as Arithmetic, Natural Philoſophy, and Aſtronomy. Others produce alſo ſome Action; but as ſoon as 
they ceaſe to produce this Action, they can ſhew none of their Effects, ſuch as the Art of Dancing-maſters. 
There are other Arts, the Effects of which may be ſeen afterwards, ſuch as the Art of Building. There are alſo 
ſome Arts which produce nothing, but whoſe End is to take or acquire ſomething, ſuch as the Arts of Hunting and 
Fiſhing. Now Medicine is among the Number of thoſe Arts which produce ſomething, and till leave their 
Effects viſible after the Action ceaſes. There is ſtill another Diſtinction to be made among the effective Arts, or 
thoſe whoſe Effects ſubſiſt after the Action ceaſes. Some of theſe produce a Thing which was not before. Others 
re-produce or re-eſtabliſh what had exiſted before. Now Medicine is of this laſt Kind; it preſerves or re-eſtabliſhes 
the Body, by continuing Health, or reſtoring it when loſt. | ce A 
Theſe Things being premiſed, we muſt, according to Galen, conſider, that as an Architect muſt neceſſarily 
know all the Parts of a Houſe, whether he intends to build a new one, or only repair one that is old : Juſt ſo the 
Man who intends to cſtabliſh that Art whoſe Subject is the human Body, or the Art of Medicine, ought to know 
the various Parts of which this Body is compoſed, and be acquainted with their Subſtance, their Bulk, their 
Figure, their Situation, their Number, and the particular Relations they bear to each other. Again, as. the 
Architect who attempts to build a Houſe can never know the Parts which ought to compoſe it, if he has not 
examin'd one by one the Parts of another Houſe like that he intends to erect; or if he has not ſeen all theſe 
Parts detach'd and ſeparated from each other: Juſt in the ſame manner the Phyſician can never acquire a Know- 
ledge of the human Body, but by an anatomical Examination of its component Parts. But there is this Differ- 
ence between the Phyſician and the Architect, that the former ought not only to know the ſeveral Parts of the 
human Body, but alſo the Action. peculiar to each of then. LY SEN 1 fie 
I cannot forbear remarking on Ns Occaſion, that without any of Galen's copious Reaſoning, it would readily 
occur to any one who was not an Idiot, that the End of Medicine muſt be either the Preſervation or Reſtoration 
of Health, The Compariſon betwixt an Architect and a Phyſician can by no means be juſt, unleſs a Phyſician 
could build a Man, as an Architect does an Houſe. Beſides, a Houſe neither performs Actions nor Functions; 
nor does it move, unleſs it tumbles down, and gives the Architect an Occaſion of reaſoning, like Galen, on the 
Cadſes of this Cataſtrophe, whilſt he ſhould rather be employ'd in rebuilding it. It muſt be confeſs d, that in 
Houſes, as in Men, there are Doors to admit Proviſions; Sinks: to carry off the Recrements of thoſe Proviſions, 
when the Ends are anſwer'd for which they were introduc'd ; and Windows to let in Light: But theſe Doors, Sinks, 
and Windows, in a Houſe, all perform their reſpective Functions, and are actuated by evident Cauſes, which 
cannot be juſtly ſaid with reſpect to thoſe in a Man. Here, therefore, the Compariſon fails. 
The Duty of a Phyſician inſtructed in all theſe Particulars is, firſt, to preſerve the Parts in their natural State, 
ſo that they may anſwer the Ends for which they were deſtin'd, and freely perform their reſpective Functions: 
And, ſecondly, to re-eſtabliſh or reduce to their firſt State thoſe which have ceaſed to perform their Functions. 
He ought not even to ſtop here, but to attempt a new Production of ſuch Parts as are wanting, when the thing 
is practicable. This Caution is added, becauſe certain Parts, when wanting, cannot be again produc'd, as the 
Nerves and Tendons, ſince they are form'd of the ſeminal Matter. But there are other Parts form'd of the 
Blood, ſuch as the Fleſh, for Inſtance, which may be re-eſtabliſhed, and reſtored by Nature, with the Help of 
the Phyſician. The Bones are among the Number of the Parts firſt mentioned. They cannot be entirely 
re- produced; but hen they are fractur' d, or a Part of their Subſtance loſt, they are again join'd by a Callus, 
which ſupplies the Room of the Part loſt or remov'd. It muſt alſo be obſerv d, that there are ſumple or ſimilar; 
and compound or organical Parts, in the human Body; the former are the Bones, the Ligaments, the Nerves, 
the Membranes, the Veins, the Arteries, the Fat, the Glands, and the Fleſn: They are called fmilar, becauſe, 
upon being divided into ſmall Pieces, each Piece reſembles another. They are alſo called ſimple, with reſpect to 
thoſe of a more compounded Nature, ſuch as an Arm, or a Leg, one of which Parts is comptiſed f almoſt all 
the ſimilar Parts above - mentioned. Theſe com Parts are alſo, called organicaÞ or inſtrumental, becauſe they 
are the Inſtruments or Organs which perform the moſt ſenſible and perfect Actions. The Legs and Feet, for 
Inſtance, ſerve us to walk with; the Hands to feel, or hold any thing ; the Eyes to ſee ; and che Ears to hear. 
Tybe original or conſtituent Principles of all theſe Parts, as well as of other Bodies in general, are Fire, Water, 


Earth, and Air. The Qualities belonging to theſe Elements or Principles are Heat, Cold, Moiſture, and Dry- 


neſs. So long as one of theſe Elements, or one of theſe Qualities, does not predominate over the reſt, but is pro- 
8 to the natural Diſpoſition of the ſimilar Parts, theſe Parts are in a juſt Temperature, and perform their 


unctions as they ought to do. But when theſe Qualities become faulty, either with teſpect to Exceſs or Defect, 


an Intem ſucceeds, which, when arriv'd at a certain Degree, hinders the Functions from being perform d as 
they ought. This Temperature and Intemperature alſo extend to the organical Parts, as they are compoſed of _ 
of | | | 1 
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which are ſimilar. It muſt alſo be farther obſerved, with reſpe& to the organical Parts, that they either are, or 
are not, in the State they ought to be, according as they have, or have not, their ordinary Bulk or Figure ; or 
according, as are, or are not, in the Number or Situation they ought to be. If to theſe Conſiderations we alſo 
add Union, or the want of Union, a Thing common both to the ſimilar and the organical Parts, we ſhall have 
a Knowledge of the good and bad Diſpoſition of the human Body, in which Health and Diſeaſes conſiſt. |, 
Galen, I muſt obſerve, ſtill reaſons about a Man as if he was talking of a Houſe ; ſince; all that he ſays about 
the former, is more applicable to the latter” Thus the Architect might ſay, that the Elements of his Fabric 
were Fire, Water, Air, and Earth; and that the Convenience or Inconvenience of his Houſe depended upon a 
Proportion or Dilj rtion of theſe : If, for Example, there was too much Fire, it would be in danger of vr 8 
burnt ; if too lirthe, his Morter would not cement the Stones together; too much or too little Water would have 
the ſame Effect as too little Fire; too much Air would expoſe the Inhabitants to the Cold, and too little would 
render the Houſe uninhabitable ; too much Earth would make it clumſy, too little would -produce Weakneſs in 
the Walls. The Qualities alſo of theſe Elements, as hot, cold, moiſt, and dry, if exceſſive or defective, would 
very much interfere with the propoſed Convenience of the Habitation. Thus an Exceſs of Heat would be trou- 
bleſome, eſpecially in the Cellar ; too much Cold would be detrimental, particularly in the Kitchen; Moiſture, in 
a Bed-chamber or Parlour ; and Dryneſs in the Ciſtern. What he goes on to ſay of the Bulk, Figure, Number, 
Situation, and Union of the Parts, may evidently be as properly ſaid with reſp to a Houſe, as to a Man. 
From what has been ſaid, it is eaſy to be infer'd, that Duty of a Phylician is, on the one hand, to main- 
tain the Temperature, and correct the Intemperature; and, on the other, to p_— the Bulk, the Figure, the 
Number, the Situation, and the Union of all the Parts ; and to remove thoſe Diſorders which deſtroy this Bulk, 
Figure, and Number. In all theſe reſpects this Maxim prevails, That it is neceſſary to ”y the Parts in their 
natural State, by Means which have a Relation to that State; that is, Heat . for preſerving the Warmth 
of a hot Part, and Cold for maintaining that Quality in a cold Part; and fo of the reſt. The ſame is to be ſaid 
of the Means employ'd for preſerving the Bulk, the Figure, the Number, the Situation, and the Union. of the 
Parts : Theſe Means muſt have a Relation to theſe Diſpoſitions. Thus, for Inſtance, in order to preſerve the 
Situation of a Part, it is neceſſary to keep it in that Situation, and avoid every Accident which can produce a 
Change. In order to preſerve the Number and the Union of the Parts, we muſt ayoid Violence, and * 
inſt every Accident which can cauſe the Loſs of a Part, or break that Union which it ought to have with the 
others. This Maxim relates to the Preſervation of Health; and the following relates to the Cure of Diſeaſes, 
The general End which we ought to propoſe in the Cure of Diſeaſes, is to correct the Intemperature, and refify the 
Diſorders which happen, with reſpels to the Situation and Bulk of the Parts, by means which are contrary to that 
Intemperature, and thoſe Diſorders. If, for Inſtance, a hot Part is become cold, it muſt be guns render*d hot: It, 
in conſequence of any Motion or Violence, it is removed from its natural Situation, it „ by a con Mo- 
tion or Violence, be reduced to its former State: If it is fallen below its natural Situation, it muſt be raiſed to it 
again; and if it is forced above it, the Buſineſs is to thruſt it downwards till it is again reſtored. In a Word, * 
Diſorders of this Kind are cured by their Contraries. 5 1 
I muſt once more remark, that the ſame Rules will exactly ſerve for the repairing a Houſe, 
The Species, or father the Cauſe. of a Diſorder, always indicates a Remedy r for it; but as it cannot 
indicate whether that Remedy is practicable or not, the Phyſician muſt, in this Caſe, know what is. poſſible, 
and. what is the Reverſe. . This Knowledge is ſuggeſted to him by his Acquaintance with the Parts: If one of 
thoſe, for Inſtance, which is form'd of the ſeminal Matter at the Time the Body is produced, ſhould prove want- 
ing, it cannot be re-eſtabliſhed or reſtored, as has been. already obſerved ; but if thoſe produced by the Blood 
ſhould be to be Nr ANcoEEs may be made for their Reſtoration: With reſpect to which we muſt 
obſerve, that what is ſaid of the Poſſibility or Impoſſibilipy of a Cure, equally relates to Nature, and to the Phy- 
Fand Some Effects Nature can produce, and others 1 beyond her Power: She can, for Inſtance, reproduce 
leſh in the Place of that which is wanting in a Wound, or conſumed by an Abſceſs; becauſe, as has been alrea- 
dy ſaid, Fleſh is a Part produced by the Blood. But Nature cannot reſtore a Nerve, or render a entire; 
becauſe theſe Parts are produced by the ſeminal Matter at the Time of the Formation of the Man; What Na- 
ture cannot do, neither can the Phyſician, . who is only her Servant; but he helps Nature by ſeconding her Efforts, 
or following her Intentions, in all thoſe Caſes where, of her own Accord, ſhe ſometimes proves ſucceſsful, If 
Nature can fill a deep Ulcer with Fleſh, the Phyſician, on his Part, endeavours to tnake that Fleſh grow, by 
removing every thing which can prevent or retard its Growth. If Nature labours to conco&t the Aliments in 
the Stomach, the Phyſician endeavours to aſſiſt her, by making Choice of ſuch as are moſt eaſily concocted, and 
with-holding thoſe, the Concoction of which is either impoſſible or difficult. f ? 1 
The Phyſician, being inſtructed in theſe general Circumſtances, ought afterwards to enter into thoſe which are 
more particular, with reſpect to the Knowledge of Cauſes and Signs, both of the and bad State of the 
dy 3. and, laſt, of all 2 various Means that ought to be uſed in order to preſerve Health, and cure Diſeaſes, 
by applying to particular Caſes the general Maxims laid down; This is a kind of Abſtract of a Part of one of 
Galen s Books, intituled, Concerning the Eſtabliſbment of Medicine, In this Work he does not give an expreſs 
and formal Definition of the Art; but it is eaſy, from it, to infer, that he took Medicine to be. an Art, which 
22 to preſerve Health, and cure Diſeaſes; and this Definition is | drawn from the End and Deſign of Me- 
Our Author however, in a Book intituled The. Art. of "Medicine, propoſes another Definition, taken from the 
Object of the Art. Medicine, ſays he, is a Science,..which teaches het is ſound, what is not ſo, and what is of an 
indifferent Nature, or holds a Medium between what is ſound and what is the Reverſe, | This Definition is alſo 
aſcribed to Heropbilus; but Galen explained it in a Manner different from that Author: He affirm'd, for Inſtance, 
that there were three Things which-conſtituted the Obje& of Medicine, and which the Phyſician ought to conſi- 
der as ſound, not ſound, or of a neutral and indifferent Nature. Theſe three ug the Body itſelf, the Signs, 
and the Cauſes, He eſteems the human Body ſound when it is in a good State or Habit, with reſpect to the ſim- 
ple Parts of which it is compoſed ; and when, beſides, there is a juſt Proportion between the Organs, form'd of 
theſe ſimple Parts. The Body, on the contrary, is unſound when it DT from that State or Habit, and that 
Proportion juſt mentioned. And the Body is in a State of Neutrality, or Indifference, when it is in a Medium 
between Soundneſs and its oppoſite State. The ſalutary Signs, or ſuch as import Soundneſs, are ſuch as indicate 
preſent; Health, and prognoſticate that the Man may remain in that State for the Time to come. The inſalu- 
rious Signs, on the contrary, indicate a preſent Diſorder, or lay a Foundation for ſuſpecting the Approach of 
one. The neutral Signs, or ſuch as are of an indifferent Nature, denote neither Health nor Indiſpoſition, either 
for the preſeny or for the Time to come, The falutary Cauſes are thoſe which either preſerve Health, or 
\ | g 
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Ixvi PREFACE. | 
reſtore it when loſt, The unſalutary Cauſes are thoſe which either produce a Diſorder, or nouriſh and maintain it 
after it is produced. The Cauſes of a neutral or indifferent Nature are ſuch as produce no ſenſible Effects, either 
with _——_— eine or with reſpect to the Production, or the Nouriſhment 
and Su Diſeaſes. | | | 


Thee thiee Diſpoſitions of the human Body, that is, Souhdneſs, its Reverſe, and a neutral State, include 


and comprehend the Differences between Health and Diſorder or Indiſpoſition ; and each of theſe three States or 
Diſpoſitions has a certain Extent peculiar to itſelf. A found Body, as we have already obſerved, is one, the 
Whole of whoſe Parts enjoy a due Temperament and Proportion; or whoſe ſimilar Parts pofſefs that Degree of 
Heat, Cold, Moiſture, and Dryneſs, which they naturally ought to have, without any of theſe Qualities predo- 
minating over the reſt ; and whoſe organical Parts have preciſely the Bulk, the Diſpoſition, the Figure, the Con- 
nection, and other Circumſtances neceſſary to them. A human Body thus diſpoſed is faid to be of a found Con- 
ſtitution, or of a Habit in which nothing is wanting: Such a Conſtitution or Habit is very rare, and even perhaps 


never to be met with; but this does not hinder us to ſuppoſe or imagine ſuch a Model for regulating our Judg- | 


ments, with reſpect to other leſs rfect Conſtitutions. Galen, upon this Principle, cftabliſhed eight other princi- 
Conſtitutions, all of which decline or recede in ſome meaſure from the perfect Model now mentioned: The 
four firſt are thoſe in which ſome one of the four Qualities — + is ſuperior to the reſt ; ſo that each 
of theſe Conſtitutions receives the Denomination of hot, cold, moiſt, or dry, according as any one of theſe Q- 
lities becomes more ſenſible than the reſt, The four other Species of Conſtitations refult from a Combination of 
' theſe Qualities ; ſo that, according to Galen's Doctrine, there may be a hot and dry Conftitution, a hot and moiſt 
Conſtitution, a cold and moiſt Conſtitution, and a Conſtitution that is cold and dry. Theſe are the principal Dif- 
ferences of Conſtitutions, which may be infinitely ſubdivided, according to the various 8 of Heat, Gold, 
Humidity, Dryneſs, and certain other inexplicayl ituti 
no manner of Relation to the above-mentioned Qwalities, but depend upon occult and latent Cauſes: Such a Pecu- 
larity of Conſtitution is called 1dio/yncrafy. *Tis in conſequence of this Idiaſyncraꝶ, that ſome have Averſions 
to one Kind of Aliment, and others to another ; that ſome cannot endure the Smell of a Roſe, and others are 


offended with that of certain other Flowers, * 4 . 
But tho” the eight laſt deſcribed Conſtitutions fall ſhort of the Perfection of the firſt, it does nor thence follow, 


that People of any of theſe Conſtitutions are to be claſs'd among the Valetudinary and Difeaſed. They are ftill 


included in the Number of the Sound and Healthy, ſo long as the Intemperature, which removes them from the 
Perfection above-mentioned, does not hinder the Action of the Parts: But as ſoon as the Intemperature riſes to 
ſuch a Degree as to hinder theſe Actions, the Body is no longer ſound, iſordered, and in a bad State. Pro- 
perly ſpeaking, then, it is hindering the Action of the Parts which tutes a Diſeaſe ; or, in other Words, 
with ſuch a Hindrance Health ends, and Diſorder or Infirmity begins. The intermediate State is called neutral, 
or that in which a Man is neither ſound nor ſick: He is not as yet fick, becauſe the Actions are not as yet ſenſi- 
bly hinder*d ; neither can he be ſaid to be entirely ſound, becauſe theſe Actions have a Tendency to be no longer 
performed in the Manner they ought. | | ety ear. | F | 
Galen, at great Length, deſcribes the Signs of a good and bad Conftitution, as well as thoſe of what he calls a 
neutral Habit. All theſe Signs are drawn from the original Qualities of hot, cold, moift, and dry, in the fimi- 


lar Parts; and from the juſt Proportion or Diſproportion, with refpe& to the Bulk, Figure, Situation, and other 


Circumſtances of the organical Parts, Our Author, after this, comes to confider the Caufes of theſe three Con- 
ſtitutions, which he derives from the fame Sources he does the _ ; | 3 | 
But that we may a little more particularly explain the general Idea we have given of the Medicine of Galen, we 
ſhall firſt obſerve, that, with Hippocrates, he eſtabliſhed three Principles of an animal Body, the Parts, the Hu- 
mours, and the Spirits : By the Parts he properly meant po more tham the folid Parts, and theſe, as we have altea- 
faid, he divided into ſimilar and organical, He allo, with Hippocrates, acknowledged four Humours; the 
Blood, the Phlegm, the yellow Bile, and black Bile. He entertained the ſame Notions with that antient Phyſi- 
eian, with reſpect to the Heat, the Coldneſs, the Moiſture, and the Pryneſs of theſe Humours ; that is, he took 
the Blood to be a red, hot, and moiſt Humour; the Phlegm a cold, white, and moift Humour; the Bile a yet 
low, hot, and dry Humour; and the Black a black and cald Humour. Galen eſtabliſhed three different Kinds 
of Spirits, the natural, the vital, and the animal: The firſt of theſe are, according to him, nothing elſe but a 
ſubtile Vapour ariſing from the Blood, which draws its Origin from the Liver, the Organ or Inftrument of San- 
prongs After theſe Spirits are convey d to the Heart, they, in Conjunction with the Air we draw into the 
gs, the Matter of the ſecond Species, that is, of the vital Spirits, which are again changed into thoſe: 
of the animal Kind in the Brain. : [ 22 | r 
Galen ſuppoſed, that theſe three Species of Spirits ferved as Inſtruments to three Kinds of Faculties, which 
reſide in the reſpective Parts, where, as we have ſaid, theſe Spirits are form d. The natural Faculty is the firſt 
of theſe, which he placed in the Liver, and imagined to p over the Nutrition, Growth, and Generation of 
the Animal. The vital Faculty he lodged in the Heart, and ſuppofed, that, by means of the Arteries, it com- 
municated Warmth and Life to all the Body. The animal F „the nobleſt of the three, and with which the 
reaſoning or governing Faculty was joined, according to him, has its Seat in the Brain; and, by means of the 
Nerves, diſtributes a Power of Senſation and Motion to all the Parts, and preſides over all the other Faculties. 
Galen alſo ſuppoſes three Sorts of Actions, produced by theſe three Faculties, the natural, the vital, and. the ani- 
mal Actions. Theſe Actions he again divided into internal and external: The internal Actions of the animal 
my are Imagination, Reaſoning, and Memory: The external Actions are the five natural Senſes, and, in 
general, Senſation and Motion. The internal Actions of the vital Faculty are violent Paſſions, fuck as Anger; 
and its external Actions are, the Motion or Pulſation of the Arteries, and the Diſtribution of the arterial Blood 
thro* the Body, in order to communicate Heat and Life to it. The internal Actions of the natural Faculty are 
Sanguification, the Concoction of the Aliments, with what depends upon it, and even Concupi The external 
Actions are the Diſtribution of the venous Blood into all the Parts, which ferves for the Nutrition, Augmenta- 
tion, and Preſervation of the Body, and for the-Propagation of the Species. Befides theſe general Faculties, 
Galen admitted of other particular ones, which, as he 1magined, refided in each Part of the Body, and provided 
againſt the Neceſſities of theſe Parts, or aſſiſted in performing the reſpective Offices to which they were deſtin'd. 
The Stomach, for Inſtance, concocts the Aliments by means of its concoctive Faculty; attracts them by means 
of its attractive Faculty; retains them for ſome time by its retentive Faculty; and, at laſt, diſcharges them by 
its expulſive Faculty. If it ſhould be aſked, What is the original Source or Principle of Motion in all theſe Fa- 
culties ꝰ Galen anſwers, with Hippocrates, That it is Nature. * A * 
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PREFACE. Ixvii 
| It was neceſſary to mention all theſe Diſtinftions and Tertns,) ſince upon them depend all Galey's Reaſonin 
4 the Cauſes eNews of Health and Diſeaſes. This Phyſician thought, that a Man y'd Health —_ 
. in ſuch a State as to produce their ordinary Actions, or ſo long as theſe Actions were entire 
and perfect; and, on the contrary, that theſe Faculties being hinder'd in their Actions, or the Actions not 
as they ought, conſtituted a Diſcaſe. Now as the Actions cannot be free or entire, unleſs the Parts, as 
well as the Humours, are well diſpoſed, it may be ſaid, that Health d 8 on the Symmetry of the 
organical Parts, and on the Union or Connection of the one with the other. long as the Parts and the Hu- 
mours remain in this State, the Spirits, which partake of the Narure of the Humours, muſt neceſſarily be well 
diſpoſed ; and conſequently the Actions performed by the Organ or Inſtrument of the Spirits, which ate chem- 
ſelves directed by the Faculties, muſt be entire: On the contrary, when the Humouts and Parts ate changed, put 
out of Order, and diſunited, the Spirits muſt of courſe run into diſorderly Motions, and the Actions be inter- 
ru ted. © * 6 f 64 , , 
0 pon theſe Principles Galen defin'd a Diſeaſe, Such a preter natural Diſpeſition, or (rab 8. — of the Parts 
, 4s we have alrea- 


that Cage of Quality in the Part being ſupported and maintain*d by any Matter. Thus, for Inſtance, a Per- 
ma 


Intemperature is, when any Part is not only render'd hot or cold, but alfo filfd with a hot ot cold Humour, 
which are the Cauſes of the Heat or Cold felt in the Part. Galen alſo 3 a ſimple Intemperature; 
that is; when one of the original Qualities, ſuch as Heat or Cold, exceeds alone ſeparately ; and a compound 
Intem ; when two Qualities are joined together, ſuch as Heat and Dryneſs, or Coldneſs and Humidity, Hg 
alſo eſtabliſhed an equal and an unequal Intemperature; the former is that which is equally in all the Body, or in 
any particular Part, and which creates no Pain becauſe it is become habitual, ſuch as Dryneſs in a hectic Con- 
ſtitution : The latter is diſtinguiſhed from the former by this, that it does not equally ſubſiſt in the Whole of a 
Part, or in the whole Body, becauſe it only begins to be form'd ; or by this, that the Body is put out of Order by 
contrary Cauſes, fuch as Heat and Cold perceived at one and the ſame time. Of this Kind of Intemperature we 
have Examples in certain Fevers, where Heat and Cold equally, and almoſt at one and the fame time, attack the 
fame Part ; or in other Fevers which render the Surface of the Body cold as Ice, whilſt the internal Parts burn 
with Heat; or, laſtly, in Caſes where the Stomach is cold, and the Liver hot. 

The ſecond Kind of Diſorders relating to the organical Parts reſults from Irtegularities of thoſe Parts, with 
reſpe& to their Number, their Bulk, their Figure, their Cavities, their Situation, and their Connection; as when 
orie has ſix Fingers, or only four ; when one has any Part larger or ſmaller than it ought to be; or when that Part 
is not well form'd ; or when the Perforations it m__ to have, are either ſtopp'd up, or too open; or when it is 
ill Gtuated; and out of its natural Poſition ; or when it is ſeparated from thoſe to which it ought to be joined, 
or joined to thoſe from which it ought to be ſeparated. ee | | 

e third Kind, which is common both to the ſimilar and the organical Parts, is a Solution of Continuity, 
which happens when any ſimilar or compound Part is cut, corroded, bruiſed, broken, violently ſtrained, or 
burnt, 0" £ 

Galen, treading in the Foot- of Hippocrates, alſo ——— Diſeaſes, with reſpect to their Motion, into 
thoſe of the acute and thoſe of the chronical Kind; and, with reſpect to their Nature and Genius, into benign 
and malignant ; and, laſtly, into 1 endemial, and ſporadic. : ; 

After having eſtabliſhed the Kinds of Diſeaſes, Galen comes to examine their Cauſes, which he ahi ſhes 
firſt into external and internal. The external Cauſes of Diſeaſes are, according to him, fix Things, which con- 
fribute to the Preſervation of Health when they are well diſpoſed, and properly uſed ; but produce a contrary 

Effect when they are imprudently uſed, or ill diſpoſed : Theſe fix Things ate the Air, Aliments and Drink, 
Motion and Reſt, Sleeping and Watcſings Retention and Excretion, and, laſtly, the Paſſions. 

All theſe external Cauſes of Diſeaſes are called rhe procatarctic or beginning Cauſes ; becauſe they put in Mo- 
tion the internal Cauſes, which are of two Kinds, the antecedent and the conjunct Catiſe : The former of theſe is 
only diſcovered by Reaſoning, and conſiſts, for the moſt part, in a P of the Humours, either when there 
is a Plethora or Plenitude, or a Cacochymy or bad State of the Juices, hen the Humours are in too large a 
Quantity, the Caſe is called a Plethora ; but we mult obſerve, that this Word equally denotes too large a Quan- 
_ tity of all the Humours together, or a Redundance of one 1 Humour, which predominates over the 

others. According to theſe Principles there may be four Kinds of Plenitudes, a ſanguine, a bilious, a pituitous, 
and a melancholic Plenitude: But there is this Difference between the ſanguine and the three other Plenitudes, 
chat the Blood, which is the Matter of the former, may far ſurpaſs the other Humours; whereas if any of the 
three laſt· mentioned Hunſours the reſt, the Caſe is no longer called Plenitude, but Cacochymy; becauſe 
theſe Humours, abounding more than they ought, 3 the Blood. Galen farther divides Plenitude into Pleni- 
tude with reſpect to the Veſſels, and Plenitude with reſpect to the Strength: The former of theſe prevails when 
che Humours abound ſo much, that the Veſſels, that is, the Veins and Arteries, contain them with Difficulty, 
The ſecond Sort of Plenitude is to be eſtimated from the Strength of the Patient, which cannot ſupport a certain 
Quantity of Humours, tho* that Quantity ſhould be but very moderate. The ſecond Imperfection in the Hu- 
mours, which we have called Cacochymy, proceeds from their degenerating, and becoming either more hot or 
more cold, more dry or more moiſt; more . 5 more acid, more ſweet or more ſalt, than they ought to be, 
or from their acquiring adventitious and hurtful Qualities, which they formerly had not. But we muſt not 
here forget to obſerve, that tho" Galen ac , that the Humours might acquire all theſe Qualities already 
mentioned,” ſome of which are different from' hot or cold, moiſt or dry, which are the four Qualities he aſcribes 
to the Humours; yet our affirming above, that he conſider d all the Cauſes of Diſeaſes, with reſpe& to theſe 
four Qualities, does not ceaſe to be true, ſince he believed, that acid, faline, acrid, ſweet, and bitter, derived 
their Origins from hot, cold, dry, and moiſt. When any of the three Humours, different from the Blood, pre- 
dominates confiderably over the reſt, this alſo produces a Species of Cacochymy ; becauſe theſe Humours are not 
ſo familiar to Nature as the Blood, or becauſe they forthwith corrupt the Blood. But when the Exceſs of one of 
theſe Humours is only moderate, the Caſe is rather eſteem'd a Plenitude than a Cacochymy, as we have already 
obſerved. The ſecond of the internal Cauſes, which we have called the conjunct Cauſe, is that which is more 
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cloſely connected with the Diſeaſe, and more immediately ſupports and maintains it ; ſo that this Cauſe being pte- 
ſent, the Diſeaſe ſtill ſubſiſts, and being removed, the Diſorder forthwith ceaſes. The following Example will 
ſufficiently ſhew the Difference between this and the antecedent Cauſe : In a Pleuriſy the conjunct Cauſe is that 
Quantity of Humour adhering to the Pleura, and producing the Inflammation of that Part. The antecedent 
_ Cauſe is the Maſs of which this Humour is compoſed, conſider d as diffuſed thro' all the Body, and contain'd 
in the Veſſels, whence it is d upon the Part affected. | 
As for the particular Cauſes of thoſe Diſeaſes incident to the Parts, conſider'd as ſimilar or organical, it is eaſy 
to diſcover them, by what has been ſaid —_— the Nature of theſe Diſorders: It is eaſy, for Inſtance, to 
conceive, that Diſeaſes which conſiſt in a hot or if a cold Intemperatute, muſt be cauſed by every thing which 
can heat or cool; and that, in like manner, thoſe which depend upon the bad Conformation of the Parts, are 
cauſed by every thing that can produce that bad Conformation, The Kidneys, for Inſtance, or the Ureters, 
which ought to be open for the Conveyance of the Urine, may be obſtrufted by Gravel, coagulated Blood, or 
any other thick Humour, or by a Tumor which compreſles or ſtreightens the Paſſage; and in this Caſe the Tu- 
mor, the Blood, or the Gravel, are the Cauſes of the Diſorder, x -F 
Galen, in the laſt Place, divides the Cauſes of Diſeaſes into ſuch as are manifeſt or evident, ſuch as are not ſo, 
and ſuch as are entirely latent or obſcure. The firſt are ſuch as ſpontaneouſly come under the Cognizance of our 
Senſes, when they act, or produce their Effects. The ſecond are not of themſelves perceptible, but may be diſ- 
covered by Reaſoning: All the Cauſes before-mentioned are of the ſame Nature with theſe two. The third 
Sort of Cauſes, which are called occult or conceal'd, can be diſcovered by no means whatever. Galen 
probably places among this Number the Cauſe of the Hydrophobia, when he aflerts, that the Remedies which 
cure this Diſorder, act by a Property belonging to the Whole of their Subſtance ; whence it follows, that the 
Cauſe of this Diſeaſe acts by a Property no leſs obſcure and conceal'd than that of the Remedy. When we aſſert, 
that this Property is conceal'd, we expreſs ourſelves in Terms probably different from thoſe of Galen, but which 
amount to the ſame Thing; ſince to ſay, that a Remedy acts by a . belonging to its whole Subſtance, is 
no more than to ſay, that we know not how it acts. This Galen himſelf acknowledges, when he cenſures Pelops 
for attempting to account for the Effects of this very Remedy, which conſiſts of the Powder of Craw-fiſh : His 
own Words are as follows. My Maſter Pelops, ſays he, atterfipting to account for the Effects of Craw-fiſh in 
<« this Diſorder, pretended, that it was uſeful, becauſe it was an aquatic Animal, and becauſe the Diſorder depends 
« upon an — Dryneſs, which produces a Dread of Water in thoſe affected with it. He added, That 
4 the River Craw-fiſh was more proper, in this Diſtemper, than that of the Sea; becauſe theſe latter partake of 
<« the Salt with which the Sea-water is impregnated, and which is of a very dry Nature. But ſome one having, 
&« ſtarted this Objection to him; If what you advance be true, whence comes it, that all aquatic Animals are not 
« equally proper for this Diſorder? he anſwer' d, That it was becauſe they did not aw ra the ſame Pre- 
&* paration with the Craw-fiſh, the Shell of which may be reduced to Aſhes ; which, g of a drying Nature, 
*< conſumes and abſorbs the Poiſon which creates the Diſorder. Pelops, continues Galen, fell into theſe Contra- 
« ditions from a Principle of Vanity, which prompted him to account for every thing; but as for me; if I am 
4 not thoroughly convinced of the Truth of a Thing, I never undertake to make Proſelytes of others. It were 
to be wiſh'd, that all Phyſicians follow'd this Maxim of Galen; but a culpable Dread of being thought ignorant 
prompts Men to ſpeak at all Hazards, tho* they often know not what they ſay themſelves. | 1 5 
After having treated of the Differences and Cauſes of Diſeaſes, Galen comes to examine their Symptoms or 
Accidents, Our Author defin'd a Symptom à preternatural Affection which depends upon a Diſeaſe,' or follows it 
as a Shadow does a Body: By this Definition of a Symptom, we ſee that it agrees with a Diſeaſe in this, that both 
are preternatural Affections; but they differ in this, that the Diſeaſe 2 and the Symptom follows or 
enſues, the Diſeaſe being, as it were, the Cauſe of the Symptom. Galen acknowledged three Kinds of Sym- 
ptoms; the firſt and moſt conſiderable of which conſiſted in the Action of the Parts being injur d or hinder d; 
the ſecond conſiſts in a Change of the Quality of the Parts, their Actions in the mean time remaining entire; 
the third relate to the Defects, in point of Excretion and Retention. The Symptoms of the firſt Kind differ, in 
particular, from the Diſeaſe in this, that the Diſeaſe conſiſts in a certain Diſpoſition of the Parts which hinders their 
Action; whereas the Symptom of this Species is only a Conſequence of ſuch a Diſpoſition. The following 
Example will render this Difference more ſenſible, and alſo point out the Diſtinction between the Diſorder itſelf 
and its Cauſe. In a Pleuriſy the Diſorder conſiſts in an Inflammation of the Pleura : This Inflammation ſo changes 
the natural Diſpoſition of this Membrane, that its Action, which is to aſſiſt Reſpiration in Conjunction with other 
Parts, is hinder'd: The Symptom is the Difficulty of Breathing, which is a Conſequence . the Inflammation, 
and of the ſubſequent Hindrance of the Action of the Pleura. The Cauſe, whether antecedent or conjunct, is 
the Humours, which are ill-diſpoſed ; a Part of which is pour'd upon the Pleura, and occaſions the Inflam- 
mation. This firſt Species of Symptoms varies according as the Actions or Faculties, on which they depend, 
themſelves vary. Thus there are Symptoms of the natural, the vital, and the animal Faculties. Bad Digeſtion 
is a Symptom of the natural Faculty, and conſiſts in the Defect of the natural Action of the Stomach and Inte- 
ſtines, whoſe Office it is to digeſt and concoct the Aliments. A Syncope is a Symptom of the vital-Faculy, and 
conſiſts in a Defect of the vital Action of the Heart, which is to communicate Lite to all the Parts. An Apo- 
plexy is a Symptom of the animal Faculty, and conſiſts in a Defect of the animal Action of the Brain, by which, 
otion and Senſation are communicated to the Parts. Madneſs and Phrenfy. are Symptoms of the governing, 
Faculty, which is joined to the animal Faculty, and they conſiſt in a Defect of the Action of this governing ot 
reaſoning Faculty. Here we muſt obſerve, that under theſe three general Faculties are comprehended the ſeverat 
8 Faculties already mentioned, and which have each their peculiar Symptoms. We muſt, beſides, obſerve; 
at the Actions may be defective in three different Manners ; firſt, when they are aboliſh'd, or. ceaſe entirely 3 
ſecondly, when they are diminiſh'd, or only 2 perform'd ; and, thirdly, when they ate depraved, or not 
performed as they ought to be. Blindneſs, for Inſtance, or the Loſs of Sight, is a Symptom of the Action of 
the Eye being aboliſhed : The Defect of thoſe who are ſhott- ſighted, or who do not ſee, except in open Day, 
is a Symptom of this Action diminiſh'd: And the Diſorder of thoſe to whom Objects are repreſented as 
of another Colour, or in another Situation, than they really are, is a Symptom of the Depravation of. this 
Action. | . Abo " 
The ſecond Species of Symptoms, which conſiſt in a Change of the Quality of the Parts of the Body, derive 
their Differences from the Number of thoſe Senſes commonly called external. The changed Qualities which, 
relate to the firſt of the Senſes, which is that of Sight, are the extraordinary Colours which the Body aſſumes in 
certain Diſeaſes ; ſuch as a yellow Colour, for Inſtance, in thoſe who labour under the Jaundice. This Change 
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FACE. Rix 
of Colour is not an Action hinder'd; but, however, is an Accident or Symptom of a Diſeaſe, Like Changes 
-— n-with-zeſpect to Hearing, Smelling, Taſting, and Feeling. ora 2 
be chird Kind of Symptoms relate to che Faults of Excretion and "Retention, or of thoſe aun ren | 
either diſcharged from the Body, or retained in it. Theſe things are injurious, either with reſpe& tothe Whole of * 
their Subſtance, ſuch as Worms and Stones, which ought never to be in ſound Bodies; or with reſpect to their | ” 
Evacuation, ſuch as the Excrements, which, tho” of the natural Kind, are yet diſcharged by extraordinary Paſſages, 4 
as is obſerved in the Ileus, when the Feeces are diſcharged by the Mouth. It alſo happens, that Subſtances diſtin&t | | 
from the Excrements are ſometimes diſcharged, whereas they ought to be retained in the Body. This is daily 
ſeen in Hemorrhages, when the Blood is diſc by the Noſe, by the Mouth, by Stool, or in any other manner; 
but the menſtrual Diſcharges of Women are 1 — to this Caſe. Another Fault of things diſcharged or * 
retained relates to their tity ; as when the rements are wholly or partly retained, or when they are F 2 1 
' evacuated in too large 9 when the Diſcharge of the Urine is too profuſe, too ſcanty, or none at all; 
vrhen the hemorrhoidal or menſtrual Fluxes either do not return at their ſtated Times, or are too copious. The | 
laſt Fault relates to the Quality of theſe Subſtances, as when the Excrements are either too much indurated, or too I 
liquid;- or of a preternatural Colour and Smell; when Women labour under the Fluor Albus; or when the Saliva * 
is either bitter or ſaline, Some of the Symptoms deſcribed under this third Claſs have a Relation to thoſe of the 5 oe 
_ firſt, which relate to the Hindrance of the Actions. . | 
We muſt alſo obſerve, with reſpe& to thoſe Subſtances evacuated from the Body in ſome Diſeaſes, that their 
Excretion is not always a Symptom, tho* they are ſometimes diſcharged in great Abundance: Hemorrhages, for 
Inſtance, . Sweats, and Diarrhœas, which happily terminate Diſeaſes, are not Symptoms, Evacuations of this "= 
kind are, by Galen, conſidered as the Work of Nature, which has ſurmounted the Diſcaſe, and put an End to it - 
by a Criſis. 
| 5 — thus ſpoke of Diſeaſes, their Cauſes, and their Symptoms, we now come to treat of their Signs. The 
Author of the Definitions aſcribed to Galen defines a Sign to be That which diſcovers, or makes known, what was 
formerly unknown. Galen, as we have above obſerved, diſtinguiſhed Signs into thoſe which are ſalutary, thoſe that 
are not ſo, and thoſe which are of a neutral or indifferent Nature; but, for the ſake of Brevity, we ſhall only here | 5 
conſider the Signs of Diſeaſes. Of theſe Galen eſtabliſned two 9 Kinds; the former he called Diagnoſtic, — or 
and the latter Prognoſtic Signs. The Diagnoſtic Signs are ſo called, becauſe they enable us to know Diſeaſes, and Dt a 47 TR be 
iſtingurſh them from each other. There are two ſorts of Diagnoſtic Signs, 4 one called Patbgnomic, which FP _ 
are peculiar to a Diſeaſe, make known its preciſe Species, and always accompany it, ſo that they begin and end PT a F 
with it. The other 8 of Diagnoſtic Signs are called Adjun? ; theſe are common to ſeveral Diſcaſes, and only A* ¹.ν⏑ ; 
ſerve to point out or diſtover the Differences between Diſeaſes of the ſame Species. In a Pleuriſy, for Inſtance, 
the pathognomic Signs are a Cough, a Difficulty of Breathing, a Pain of the Side, and a continued Fever. The - 
adjunct Signs are the various farts, of Matter expectorated, which are ſometimes bloody, ſometimes bilious, ſome- 
times white, ee or clear. Our Author drew the Diagnoſtic Signs, firſt, from the Eſſence or Nature of — 
the Thing itſelf, that is, from the defective or diſordered Diſpoſition of the Parts, or from the Diſeaſes themſelves ; 
ſecondly, from the Cauſes of Diſeaſes ; and, thirdly, from their Symptoms, among the Number of which are the 
various Pulſes, and the Excrements : And, laſtly, from the particular Diſpoſitions of each Body, which are ſome- 
/ times hereditary, or derived from Parents, from things which prove prejudicial, and thoſe that do Service, and 
from epidemical Diſeaſes. | | > | * ; 
In order to draw Signs from the injured Diſpoſition of the Parts, we muſt previouſly know what are the Parts 
affected, or which are not in a good Diſpoſition ; whether, for Inſtance, it is the Foot or the Hand, the Liver or 
the Lungs. This, with reſpect to the external Parts, may be diſcovered by the Sight and the Touch ; and by 
the ſame Means we may alſo judge of the Species of Diſorder under which they labour. But this does not ho 4 
with reſpect to the internal Parts, to diſcover which a great deal of Labour and Skill are required. Galen, how- 4 
ever, in order to anſwer this End, adverted carefully to five Things: Firſt, the particular Action injured ; ---- . 
ſecondly, the Nature or Species of the Pain. felt; thirdly, the Situation of the Part in which the Pain, or any _ 
other preternatural Circumſtance, is perceived; fourthly, the Accidents peculiar to each Part ; and, laſtly, the 1 
Excrements. peculiar to theſe Parts, or which certain Parts uſually diſcharge, and the Manner in which certain "2 
ubſtances are evacuated. A Knowledge of the Action or natural Uſe of the Parts contributes very much to the | 
diſcovering, which of them are affected; for as all the Actions, whether natural, vital, or animal, are performed 
by certain Organs or Parts of the Body, it follows, of courſe, that when an Action is hindered, the Part which 
ſhould perform it is affected. Thus a difficult Concoction of the Aliments denotes, that the Stomach is affected, 
becauſe tis the Office of the Stomach to concoct the Aliments. A Difficulty of diſcharging the Urine im 
that the Bladder, Kidneys, or Parts connected with them, are affected, becauſe tis the proper Action or Office of 
theſe Parts not only to contain, but alſo to give a free Paſſage to the Urine. An Alteration of the Pulſe ſignifies 
an Affection of the Heart and Arteries, becauſe the Pulſe is an Action of the Heart and Arteries. | Blindneſs a 
| Certain Sign, that the Eye is affected, becauſe the Eye is the Organ of Sight. Immobility of a particular at, 
of the whole Body, witneſſes that the Nerves are affected, becauſe the Nerves are the immediate Inſtraments | 
Motion. But, as a Part may be affected in two Manners, either primarily, and by itſelf, or only by Conſent, 
that is, by the Connection or Communication it has with ſome other Part; ſo the Affections thus-produced are | 
accordingly diſtinguiſhed. We know the proper or primary Affection of the Part, when that Affection is + Bp 
unaccompany'd with any other, when it continues for a conſiderable Time, when it does not augment in 838 4 
as ſome other Affection increaſes, when it continues after another Affection has ceaſed, and when the Remedies R > ® 
uſually apply d for its Relief produce their ordinary Effects; on the con „that Affection which is only 
produced by Conſent, augments or diminiſhes in proportion as ſome other Affection does, and the Patient is not 
relieved by the Remedies proper for that Affection, when of the pri Kind. Thus Vomiting, which is an 
Affection of the Stomach, ſametimes happens in conſequence of the Conſent or Connection between that Part and 
the Kidneys ; ſo that the Kidneys being pri affected, the Stomach ſuffers by Conſent, tho' no Diſorder acts | 
directly and immediately upon itſelf. In this Caſe the ordinary Remedies for the Stomach are of no Uſe, and | 
the Phyſician- muſt direct his Views to the Cure of the Kidneys ; whereas, if the Stomach was properly and > 
Primarily affected, his Care ought to be employed for the Relief of that in particular. The Nature or Species of 
the Pain felt indicates the Nature of the Part which ſuffers, or is affected. If the Pain is accompanied with Pula. 
tion or Beating, tis a Sign, that there is an Artery, either in or near the Part in Pain. If the Pain is pungent, *tis 4 
a Sign, that the Part affected is membranous ; and, if it is convulſive, the Nerves ſuffer. The Situation of the | , 
Place pines allo indicates the Part affected. Thus a deep-ſeated internal Pain, with Tenſion and Swelling of the 
right Hypochondrium, denote that the Scat of the Diſorder may poſſibly. be in the Liver, which is 2 
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that Place, The ſame Accidents or Symptoms inform us, that the Spleen may be affected, when they appear in 
the Left Side, which contains the 8 ey But, if the Pain and Tumor are external, they have their Seat in the 
Muſcles which cover the reſpective Pars. The Accidents peculiar to each Part alſo ſerve to diſcover thoſe which 
are affected. Vomiting, for Inſtance, the Hiccough, and a Nauſea, ſhew that the Stomach ſuffers. A Delirium 
is a certain Sign, that the Brain is affected; and Hoarſneſs indicates a Diſorder of the Aſpera Arteria. The 
Nature of the Excrements alſo ſerves to diſcover the Part affected. Small Filaments of Fleſh, diſcharged with 
the Urine, denote that the Kidneys are affected; and Scales, diſcharged the ſame way, are a Sign that the Bladder 
ſuffers, Soft fungous Fleſh, and which ſuddenly ariſes in Fractures of the Cranium, denotes that the Membrane of 
the Brain is affected. When the Urine is diſcharged from a Wound of the lower Belly, tis a.certain Sign that 


the Bladder or Ureters are wounded. When the Fœces are diſcharged from a Wound of this kind, tis a Sign 


that the large Inteſtines are pierced. The menſtrual Evacuations come from the Matrix, the Seminal Matter 


from the Spermatic Veſſels, Worms from the Inteſtines, Gravel and Stones from the Kidneys and Bladder. The 


Manner in which certain Subſtances are evacuated, alſo indicates the particular Parts from which they are dif- 
charged, The Blood, for Inſtance, which flows from a Wound by ſtarts, flows from an opened Artery. The 
Blood, which is diſcharged from the Mouth in Coughing, comes from the Lungs. It is of fo great Importance 


to the Phyſician to know the Part in which the Diſeaſe is ſeated, that Galen has compoſed fix Books upon this very - 


Subject, which are, perhaps, the beſt of any he has wrote, 

Aſter knowing the Part affected, we are afterwards to find out the Affection or Diſorder of that Part; and 

that, as we have already ſaid, by drawing Signs either from the Diſeaſe itſelf, or from its Cauſes, or from its 

Symptoms. As for the Signs drawn from the Diſeaſe, ſince the two principal Kinds of Diſeaſes are Intemperature 

and bad Conformation, theſe ſometimes diſcover themſelves ſpontaneouſly, when they have arrived at a certain 

Pitch; and, in this Caſe, they may be judged of by the Senſes. But, when theſe two Defects are not v 
rceptible, in order todiſcoyer them, we employ almoſt the fame Means we uſe for diſcerning the Part affe 


he Cauſes of Diſeaſes alſo furniſh various Signs for knowing their particular Natures : Thus we conclude, that a 


Diſcaſe produced by black Bile is malignant, and that one produced by the Blood is benign. If any one has taken 
a very acrid Medicine, or a Poiſon, we judge of the Species of the Diſorder, produced by this Medicine or Poiſon, 
by the Knowledge we have of the Nature of the Cauſe. But the Symptoms of Diſeaſes ſupply us with the largeſt 
Nun of Signs; and, as there are three Kinds of Symptoms, each Kind furniſhes us with particular Si 
The Symptoms, whether of the animal, the vital, or the natural Actions, are the firſt. If a Delirium, for 
Inſtance, which is a Symptom of the animal Action being injured, is accompany'd with Fury, it indicates a hot 


Intemperature of the Brain; but, if it is accompany'd with Terror and Sadneſs, it denotes a cold Intemperature 


of the ſame Part. Exceſſive Sleep, which is another Symptom of the fame Action, denotes a cold and moiſt 
Intemperature of the Brain; and Watching indicates quite the contrary. A Privation of Motion, in any Part, 
diſcovers that the Nerves, diſtributed to that Part, are either obſtructed, relaxed, or cut. Very conſiderable Signs 
are alſo drawn from a Defect of the vital Actions. The ſeveral Alterations of the Pulſe, which are Symptoms 
depending upon this Defect, ſupply us with various Signs. A great and frequent Pulſe indicates a hot Intem- 

rature ; whereas one that 1s and flow, indicates a cold Intemperature. Thoſe Symptoms which proceed 

m a Leſion of the natural Actions, are not of leſs Importance in furniſhing us with Diagnoſtic Signs, or ſuch as 
indicate the particular Species of the Diſorder. A weak Appetite, accompanied with a violent Thirſt, imports a 
hot Intemperature, A great 2 on the contrary, without Thirſt, denotes a cold Intemperature. Various 
Signs may alſo be drawn from the Symptoms furniſhed by the Subſtances diſcharged from the Body, and their 
various Qualities, That Blood, for Inſtance, which is copiouſly diſcharged in CougHing, denotes a Rupture of 
ſome Veſſel of the Lungs ; but the Blood which is expectorated in a ſmall Quantity, and mixed with Pus, indicates 
an Exulceration of the lame Part. When the Aliments are diſcharged by Stool in the fame State they were in 
when taken into the Stomach, this denotes a Lientery. An Alteration in the Colour of the Skin is alſo ſignificant 
in various Diſorders. Of this we have an Inſtance in the yellow Colour of thoſe who labour under the Jaundice, 
this Colour being an Indication of an Obſtruction in the Gall-bladder. 

The ſame Sources from which Galen drew the Signs of the Species of Diſeaſes, alſo ſerved him to diſcover their 
. and enabled him, for Inſtance, to diſtinguiſh a malignant from a benign, and an acute from a chro- 

ical Diſorder. 1 | 

The laſt Species of N Signs are thoſg taken from the Cauſes of Diſeaſes. We ſhall exemplify the 
Manner. of drawing this Species of. Signs, with reſpect to a Plethora and a Cacochymy, which, as we haye 
above obſerved, are the moſt ordinary Cauſes of Diſeaſes. A Plethora, which is a Redundance of all the Humours, 
but eſpecially of the Blood, may, according to our Author, be known by the following Signs: There is an 
extraordinary Fulneſs of Body, and a greater Corpulence than uſual ; the Veſſels become turgid ; the Pulſe ftrong, 
large, and full; but Reſpiration is not very free, becauſe the Lungs and Diaphragm are oppreſſed; one ſleeps 
much, or, at leaſt, has a ſtrong Inclination to ſleep ; the Body is heavy and liſtleſs, and conſiderable Loſſes of Blood 
are ſuſtained, ſometimes from the Noſe, and ſometimes from other Paſſages. A Plethora, or Plenitude, may alſo 
be known from the Cauſes capable of producing it; ſuch as an idle and ſedentary Liſe, the Uſe of ſucculent and 
too nounſhing Aliments, an Interruption of accuſtomed Exerciſe, or a Stoppage of ſome: uſual ſtated'Evacuation, 
A Cacochymy, which is a Depravation of the Humours, or a Superfluity of thoſe which differ from tlie Blood, 
varies according to the Difference between one Humour and another; ſo that, as there are three principal Kinds 
of Humours/ beſides, the Blood, there are alſo three Species of Cacochymies ; the one is produced by the Bile, 


the other by the Phlegm, and the third by black Bile. We do not here mention a ſanguine Cacochymy; becauſe 


the Blood: cannot be deprayed but by degenerating into one or other of theſe three Humours. To begin, there- 
fore, with a. bilious Cacochymy : It is diſcovered, firſt, by the Signs drawn from the ordinary Effects of the Bile, 
Now the Bile being an Humour yellow, bitter, hot, dry, or of a drying Nature, it Effects or Accidents 
which, have a Relation to the above · mentioned Qualities, ſuch as a yellow Colour of all the Body, or ſome of its 
ä Tac Parts, of the Eyes, for Inſtance, or of the Tongue; a pungent and drying Heat; a Bitterneſs in the 
uth.z ER of yellow, bitter, and acrid Matter by the Mouth, and by Stool; Thirſt, Nauſea, and 
Fan Patient, farther, can with Difficulty ſapport Hunger; is haſty and prone to Anger, but has 
ivacity, and a quick. Pulſe. All the Cauſes which are capable of producing a Redundance of Bile, alſo contribute 
to.dilfaver. this Species of Cacochymy. Theſe Cauſes are a hot and dry Conſtitution of the whole Body; Youth; 
the Summer-ſeaſon, the nd the Climate, the Heat of, the Liver in-particular, the Uſe of heating Aliments, 
great Labour, or violent ciſe, Watchings, Ahſtinence, certain Paſſions, ſuch as Anger, Reſentment, and all 
others. of the diſtu and uneaſy. Kind. There are alſo other Diſtaſes which denote a bilious Cacochymy, 


becauſe, we baye other Proofs, that they are produced by che Bile. Theſe Piſcaſes are a Tertian Fever, an Eryfipelas | 


of Si, 
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ſome others. The various Depravations of the Bile are farther diſcover'd by the Change of Colouts which .Y 
4 — en to this Humour, as when it becomes green or black. Theſe Change e either by — 
the Diſeaſes uſually produce, or by the Colour of the Excrements diſcharg d. Here we muſt obſerve, 
that the black Bile ptoduces of all others the moſt formidable Symptoms or Accidents. The tnelancholic hey 
Cacechymy is alſo firſt by the Effects of Melancholy. As this Humour is cold and dry, and alſo 
acid, black, and thick, it produces Diſorders and Symproms, which have a Relation to theſe Qualities, Ne 
black Excrements, for Thſtance, which are diſe 'd in ſome Diſeaſes, and the Diſorder commonly c 
the Black-jaundice, are the Effects or Productions of Melancholy. The Hemorrhoids, or Tumors of the Anus, 
by which a coarſe and thick Blood is diſcharg'd, proceed from the fame Source, as well as Varices, the Leproſy, 
and the Cancer. The Acidity of che Melancholy is diſcover'd by thoſe ravations of the Appetite, which 
oblige the Patient to cat Sebfancts which cannot poſſibly nouriſh, ſuch as Coal, Chalk, and Plaſter ; and ſome- 
times by a Species of Hunger, which for its extraordinary Nature is diſtinguiſh'd by the Epithet Canine, and in 

ich the Patient cannot be ſatisfied. Beſides, this Faq of the black Bile is diſcover'd by four Eructations, 
and ia Vomiting of Matter of the fame Taſte. Laſtly, the Coldneſs and drying Quality the black Bile are 
indicated by the large re #- Wind diſcharg'd, which indicates the Weakneſs of the Heat, and the KR 
up" 2 


of Humidity. A ſmall guid Pulfe, Sadneſs, Terror, and Taciturnity, denote the ſame thing. 
Signs of a melancholic Cacochymy are, in the ſecond Place, drawn from the Knowledge we have of the Cauſes 
which are capable of producing a Melancholy; the Autumn, for Inſtance, mature Age, a cold and dry Conſti- 
tution, produce Melancholy. Coarſe and dry Aliments are productive of the ſame Effect; but this Humour is 
principally augmented when one leads a diſcontented and uneaſy Life. The Signs of a pituitous Cacochymy are 
theſe flowing : The Patient has a pale Countenance, a large and heavy Body, cold to the Touch, and with little 
Hair. The Utine is white, and the Patient is ſubject to Defluxions, and œdematous Tumors. He has little or 
no Thirſt, and his Pulſe is ſmall, flow, and foft. He alſo greatly dreads the Cold. The Cauſes which gen 
m alſo diſcover it. Theſe Cauſes are a cold and moiſt Conditurion, a Country of a Seaſon in which Cold 
and Humidity , crude and aqueous Aliments, a ſedentary Life, or too much aw When the Phle 
which is My mild, becomes acid or faline, it is diſcerned by the Saliva, which of courſe becomes acid. or 5 
faline. The Patient feels frequent Itchings, and Puſtules appear on ſeveral Parts of his Body. He has a greater 
2 than he ought to have, and is ſubject to Gripings, Rheums, and acrid Catarrhs. | 
| Theſe are the Signs of the three Species of Cacochymy, which correſpond to the three Kinds of Humours, the 
Bile, the Phlegm, and the black Bile. Galen alſo reckon'd Flatulences among the Cauſes of Diſorders, But as 
theſe Flatvlences ate, according to him, the Production of a pituitous or melancholic Humour reſolv'd into Va- 
irs; by a Heat too weak entirely to diſſipate theſe Humonrs, we may properly enough ſay, that they are a Con- 
uence of a pituitous or melancholic Cacochymy. 
Having thus treated of the Page Signs of Diſeaſes, we now come to conſider thoſe call'd Ts Our 
Author gave this Jatter Nam fe Signs which ſetve previouſly to diſcover what is likely to happen with 
to the Event of a Diſedfe, the Time of its Duration, and the Manner in which it will terminate, He prin- 
cipally form'd a Judgment, with reſpect to the Event of a Diſcaſe, from its Species, from its Virulence, and from 
its pectiliar Genius. Continued Fevers, for Inſtance, and thoſe of the malignant Kind, are all dangerous; where- 
as thoſe of the intermittent Kind ate generally without Danger. A great Inflammation is more to be dreaded than 
one Which is frrall; and a malignant Fever threatens the Patient more than a ſimple continued one, The Part 
affected, the Conſtitution and 555 fition of the Body, the Cauſe of the Diſeaſe, the Time it laſts, the Age of th 5 
Patient,” and the Chmate in which the Diſorder ſeizes, are Circumſtances on which the Recovery or Death of the 
Patient depend, As for the Time of the Duration of a Diſcaſe, it is to be judged of by the Motion of the Diſ- 
eaſe itſelf. If that Motion is quick, the Diſeafe foon terminates ; but if it is too Now, it requires a longer Time. 
The natual Gemus and Virulence of the Difeaſe ſerve to diſcoyer the ſame thing. Thus we ſee Ephemeras, and 
fimple” continued Fever, terminate happily in a few Days; whereas thoſe of the continued putrid Kind, and ſuch 
as are malignant, kill the Patient in as ſhort a time. A ſimple Diieaſe is alſo ſooner cur'd than one of a compli- 
cated Natuſe. The Cauſes of Difeaſes, farther, occaſion a Variation in this Species of Prognoſtic ; for the Hil- 
eaſes productd. by Heat or Coſt laſt for a ſhorter Time than thoſe which draw their Origin from Dryneſs and Hu- 
midicy. Thoſe Diſorders which are produc'd by the Blood, and yellow Bile, are acute'or ſhort ; whereas thoſe 
which proceed from 1 or Melancholy, are chronical or long. The Age of the Patient, the Seaſon, the Diſ- 
poſition of the Air, rates contracted, the Sex of the Patient, and the manner of Living, have allo a conſi- 
derable Influence on the fpreedy or flow Termination of Diſeaſes. And, laſtly, che Manner in which a Diſeaſe 
ought te terthinate, whether gradually, or all on a ſudden ; by a flow Concoction of the Humours, or by a 
Criſis; or, — ing the Patient ſhould Ae, whether he will die by Oppreſſion, or a Diſſipation of Strength. All 
theſe Circumſtances are previouſly Known by examiriing the State of the Diſeaſe, and that of the Patient. If the 
| Diſeaſe has a flow Motion, in all Probability the Humours will be gradually concofted ; but if its Motion is quick 
and violent, it Will n by a Criſis. Beſides, we conjectufe chat a Criſis will ſoon happen when on 
the Approach of the critical Days the Patient finds himſelf more uneaſy than ordinary, and when the Acxidents 
or Symptotns ſent to increaſe. We even predict che Species of the Crifis by an Examination of particular 
Symptoms. If the Pülſe is large and quick, and at the fare time ſoft and undulating, the Criſis will happen oy 
a Diaphoreſis. If the Belly is turgid, and*makes an uncommon Noiſe, the Criſis will happen by a Diatrhcea, 
tlie Patient's Countenance is very red, or if he imagines he ſees ſomething red, though there be really nothing of 
tat Colour Beſtre him, £ critical Hzmorttiage will very ſoon happen, 'Galzz one Day adverting to this laſt 
Sign, whielf has been mentioned by Hippocrates, found à proper Opportunity of acquiring a great Reputation at 
Rome. A young Man; in the fifth Day of an acute Diſeaſe, was, % the Advice of his Phyſicians, about to be 
blooded;- if out Author had not accidentally: put a Stop to the Execution of the Deſign. The Indications, ſaid 
he, whieh you have follow'd, and which itifluence yon to bleed the Patient, are very juſt, You have Reaſon to 
believe, that the Patient's Diſorder” proceeds from a Redundance of Blood; but you do not advert to this, that 
Nature herſelf is juſt about to produce the fame Effect, which the Opening of a Vein would do, As Galen was 
pronouncing theſe Words, the young Man fuddenty ſtarted from the Bed, crying, that he ſaw a red Serpent 
approaching to him. The other Phyſicians deſpiſing this new Symptom, as well as the Advice of Galen, till 
perſiſted in aſſerting the Neceſſity of Veneſection; but the Blood which'the Patient forthwith began to diſcharge, \ 
oofvine'd! them that our Author was more-ſkilful than they themſelves, What induc'd him to make this Pro- 
gnoſtic was, his obſerving that the Patient had a Redneſs diffus d from the Root of his Noſe over his Check, and 
that this Redneſs always' increaſed with reſpect to the Brigheneſs of its Colour, which he took for a certain Indi- 
cation of an Hæmo from the Noſtril of the ſame Side. This Indication was mill more ſtrongly * 
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the red Serpent which the Patient imagin'd he ſaw. Galen adds, that this Hemorrhage was ſo great, that 
were obliged to uſe means to ſtop it, which was effected not without Difficulty. As for thoſe Signs which 
diſcover whether the Patient will die by Exhauſtion or Oppreſſion, they are particularly drawn from the State of 
the Paticnt, and the Nature of the Diſeaſe. If a Patient has languiſh'd for a long time, if he has had a Hzmor- 
rhage or Diarrhcea, if he has neglected to ſupport himſelf by Aliments, or if he has other Signs of Death about 
him, he may poſſibly die by Exhauſtion, But if a Patient, threaten'd with immediate Death, has not been 
weaken'd by 225i of this Kind, or if the Diſorder is recent, tis obvious to perceive, that he dies by 


reſſion. 5 | N 
1 is ſufficient for explaining the three Kinds of prognoſtic Signs already mentioned. But our Author, far- 
ther, eſtabliſhed three other Species of them, with reſpect to other on Things, which alſo furn P; 
There are fays he, „three Kinds of prognoſtic Signs. Some relate to the Concoction or Crudity of the 
„ Humours, others to the Death or Recovery of the Patient, and the third relate to Criſes in Al 
Prognoſtics in general are drawn from three different Sources. The firſt Source relates to the three Kinds of 
Faculties or Actions, that is, the natural, the vital, and the animal. The ſecond Source, to the Excrements, or 
Things diſcharg'd from the Body. And the third Source, to a Change of Qualities. We ſhall not, on this Occa- 
ſion, enter into a Detail of all that Galen has ſaid with reſpect to theſe different Signs, and their various Sources ; 
ſince that would be both tedious and inconſiſtent with our Deſign : However, for farther Satisfaction with reſpect 
to ſome other Particularities of this Author's Syſtem, we muſt refer our Readers to the Article Pursus. i 
5 Having ſhewn the Nature of Diſeaſes, with their Cauſes, Symptoms, and Signs, according to the Syſtem of 
Galen, we come now to point out the Method in which they ought to be treated. This Method is built upon 
two fundamental Maxims before-mentioned, which are, That a Diſeaſe, which is ſomething contrary ro Nature, 
ought to be ſubdued by its contrary : And that Nature is to be preſerved by what has a proper Conformity 
with it. From theſe two Maxims ariſe the Indications, which are the Baſis of practical Medicine. What 
Galen calls an Indication is an Inſinuation, or Hint, of what ought to be done with ref to ſomething, 
taken from the ,proper Nature or Condition of that Thing. Theſe two Maxims, thus laid down, afford us, 
according to our Author, two general Indications ; one of which is taken from the Affection contrary to Nature, 
which Affection indicates, or requires, that it ſhould be removed, or ſubdued ; the other is taken from the natu- 
ral Conſtitution, and Strength, -which inſinuate, or put us in Mind, that they ought to be preſerved. There are, 
as we have already obſerved, three Sorts of Affections contrary to Nature, which are the Diſeaſe, the Cauſe, and 
the Symptom. Of theſe three, the Diſcaſe being the principal, or being primarily and in itſelf contrary to 
Health, it is what we propoſe to cure, and conſequently what Pay affords the principal curative Indication, 
which is taken, as we ſaid, from what is contrary to the Diſeaſe, But if we ſometimes make uſe of like and not 
contrary Things, as, for Inſtance, a hot Remedy for a hot Diſtemper, that happens only accidentally through the 
Intervention of ſome other thing which is directly contrary to the Diſeaſe. In other reſpects we are to take care 
that Agents be proportion'd to Patients, and that the Contraries we employ have their Degrees ſuited to thoſe of 
the Diſcaſe, [eſt if they are too weak, they ſhould be wholly ineffectual; and if they are too ſtrong, ſhould run 
Matters to the oppoſite Exceſs, which is no leſs contrary to Nature than what we intended to correct. It is far- 
ther to be obſerved, that the Contrarics we ſpeak of ought to be uſed by Degrees, becauſe Nature cannot bear 
ſudden Alterations. We muſt begin then with the weakeſt, and not proceed all on a ſudden to the ſtrongeſt. 
8 Beſides, as there are ſeveral Kinds of Diſeaſes, ſo there are alſo of Remedies : A ſimple Diſeaſe indicates a ſimple 
Remedy, a complicated Diſeaſe a compounded Remedy, or one that ſerves for ſeveral Purpoſes. But it is to be 
obſerved, that in complicated Caſes we ought primarily to regard the principal Diſeaſe, or that which is the Cauſe 
of the reſt, and, as long as it ſubſiſts, hinders their Cure. This Rule then, is always to be follow'd, except in 
ſome Caſes where the Phyſician is obliged to provide againſt the moſt preſſing or dangerous Circumſtance, as when . 
there is a Malignity attending it, when it attacks ſome conſiderable Parts, or hinders ſome principal Action. 
But thoꝰ the firſt curative Indication be taken from the Diſeaſe, yet as it cannot be cured fo long as its Cauſe ſub- 
ſiſts, it is neceſſary to begin the Cure, by removing or ſubduing that Cauſe. If there be ſeveral Cauſes, they muſt 
be remov'd, one after the other, each in its Order, in which Caſe Galen adviſes to begin with that Cauſe; which 
was, as we may ſay, firſt in Birth, but laſt. in Diſcovery, * roceeding after an analytic Method. This Maxim 
appears to be neceſſary, principally by way of Precaution, when we endeavour to extirpate the Cauſes of Diſeaſes, 
and by that means prevent their Riſe or Increaſe, or to cure them the more eaſily, as ſoon as they are formed. 
The Symptoms, conſider'd as ſuch, require nothing particular in their Cure, becauſe the Diſtemper, on which 
they depend, being ſubdued, they diſappear at the ſame time. However, it ſometimes happens, that the Phy- 
ſician is obliged to neglect the Diſeaſe, in order to obviate the Symptoms, when poſſibly the Symptom may pro- 
duce a worſe Diſeaſe than what it accompanies, or when it cauſes a conſiderable A ent of the. Strength, But 
it is to be obſerved, that, in the firſt Caſe, the e ee conſider'd as a Cauſe ; and in the other, that the 
Indication is not taken from the Symptom, but from the Strength of the Patient. | $1 
The Strength and natural Conſtitution of the Body are, indeed, the ſecond Source from whence we take, as 
we ſaid, our Indications, As to the Strength, it does not, indeed, teach what is to be done to cure a Diſeaſe, 
and is as little concerned in indicating the Quality of the Remedies; but it regulates their Quantity. When, for 
SI the Strength is too much depreſſed, it forbids the Uſe of ſo powerful a Remedy as the Greatneſs of the 
Diſeaſe would otherwiſe neceſſarily require. It is for this Reaſon that Galen ſays, that the vital Indication, or the 
Indication taken from the Strength, (for Life depends on the Strength) ought to be the firſt of all Indications, 
and to precede the curative Indication. According to this Maxim, we are, before all things, to examine what 
the Strength of the Patient is able to bear; and we often find ourſelves obliged to preſcribe ſuch Reme- 
dies as are contrary to the Scope which we propoſe to ourſelves in the Cure of a Diſeaſe, when the Condition. of 
the Strength indicates them. This is by ſo much the more neceſſary, becauſe the Remedies cannot produce their 
Effect but as they are aſſiſted by the Strength of the Patient, which is to be ſo managed as that it may be able to 
reſiſt the Diſeaſe, and to hold out during its whole Courſe. This fort of Conflict between two Indications, and 
Contra-indications, ſometimes give a good deal of Trouble to the Phyſician ; however, he muſt, as we ſaid, 
attend to what is the moſt urgent. Under the natural Conſtitution of the Body are comprehended Temperament, 
Habit or Cuſtom, Age, Sex, and Condition of each Part, and all theſe, as well as the Strength, ſupply us with 
particular Indications for their Preſervation. The Temperament, whether natural oracquired, demands our Atten- 
tion in the Cure of a Diſeaſe ; and Cuſtom is to be no leſs regarded, becauſe a weak and diſeaſed Body cannot, 
without Difficulty, ſupport the Inconveniencies to which it is ſubjected by a Change of Management. Perſons 
who are tender are-not to be treated like thoſe of robuſt Bodies; Children, adult Perſons, the Aged, and Women, 
require alſo regard to thoſe particular Indications which may be taken from their reſpective Conditions. With 
* — ng regard 
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more. Secondly, we are to confider the Importance of the Part affected. The noble Parts require milder Reme- 
dies, S becauſe thoſe Parts are of common Benefit to all the Body, and 


r, call'd Theagenes, 
by a continual Application of laxative laſms to the Region of the Liver, where there was an Inflammation, 
> againſt the Opinion of Galen, who adviſed the Mixture of ingents with thoſe relaxing Remedies. In the third 


ſome Alterations in the Method of Cure. For we ought to not only the diſeaſed Part, but thoſe which are 
adjacent to it; for theſe laſt are oftentimes more tender and ſenſible than the firſt, ſo as to be incommoded by the 
Application of Medicines to the neighbouring affected Part, when they are too ſtrong or penetrating. 


Beſides theſe two general Sources of Indications Ang. which are the Affection contrary to Nature, 
is, the 


and this alſo, in particular, deſerves very much to be regarded in the Cure of Diſtempers. 
All Indications, of what Nature ſoever, are anſwered. by Diet, Pharmacy, or Surgery, which are the three 

general Methods by which Phyſicians treat the Diſeaſed. With reſpect to theſe, Galen followed the principal 

Maxin eſtabliſned by Hippocrates, We ſhall only obſerve briefly, and that principally with regard to Pharmacy, 

that, as this Part of Medicine n very much cultivated from the Time of Hippocrates down to Galen, the 

Number of Remedies, both ſimple mpound, was very much augmented ; as may be concluded from what , 

Galen himſelf has written on the Subject in many Books, ſome of which treat of ſimple Medicines, and others, of 

which there is a greater Number, of the Compoſition of Medicines. But it muſt not be forgotten, with regard to 

Medicines in general, that the Properties which Galen aſcribes to them are derived from what he calls the primary 

Qualities, as hot, cold, dry, and moiſt ; and that each of theſe Qualities has, according to him, four Degrees; 

for Example, a thing which is hot, is ſo in the firſt, ſecond, third, or fourth Degree; Succory is cold in the firſt 

Degree, Pepper is hat in the fourth Degree. By virtue of theſe Qualities, and their various Combinations, the 

greateſt Part of Medicines, according to our Author, their Operations; and tho' he acknowledges, that 

there are acid, ſaline, acrimonious, and other kinds of Medicines, yet he endeavours to prove, that theſe laſt 

Qualities depend on the firſt ; as the faline, for Inſtance, depends on Heat, as the Principle of its Saltneſs ; that 

bitter depends on ra that acrimonious is very hot, that acid is cold, and ſo of the reſt. He obſerves, in the 

ſecond Place, that whatever is hot, cold, or of any other Quality, is fo either actually or potentially; Ice is cold 

actually, Mandrake and Hemlock are cold potentially; Fire is hot actually, Pepper potentially. Things which / 

act not ro virtue of thoſe Qualities which diſtinguiſh them, act by their whole Subſtances ; ſuch are thole Reme- 

dies which we call Specifics, and ſome Poiſons and Counter-poiſons : Of this Nature alſo are Cathartics ; for tlie 

act by a particular Property of their whole Subſtance, in attracting each its particular Humour, 91 
Surgery had alſo been a little improved ſince the Time of Hippocrates, as may be judged from what has been ſaid  —_ 

concerning Celſus, who lived an hundred and fifty Years before Galen. As for Galen, he practiſed Surgery as well 

as all other Parts of Medicine : We have ſeveral Books of his, concerning Surgery, in particular, beſides what he 

ſays on the ſame Subject in other Places; and he ſpeaks of Cures in Surgery, which he himſelf had performed: 
Having made theſe few Remarks on the Pharmacy and Surgery of Galen, we ſhall only add a Word or two of 

the Uſe which he made of the moſt common and general Remedies, ſuch as Bleeding, Cupping, Purging, 

Somniferous and other Medicines. already mentioned in the Practice of Hippocrates, whom Galen followed in the 

Manner of uſing theſe Remedies, or at leaſt he obſerved his principal Maxims. All the Difference between them, 

with reſpect to Bleeding, in the firſt Place, was, that Galen uſed it ſomewhat more frequently than Hippocrates. 

In this, perhaps, he imitatcd the latter Phyſicians, who had made this Remedy ſo common, that Celſus ſays there 

was any Diſtemper, in his Time, in which they did not uſe Bleeding. Galen took away more or leſs Blood, 

according to the Strength of the Patient: He ſuppoſes, that, on certain Occaſions, one might bleed till the 

Patient fainted ; and ſays, that he took away, in one Day, ſix Cotylz (about three Pounds three Quarters). * He 

drew off that Quantity principally in the Beginning of acute Fevers, under a Redundance and Zſtuation of the 

Blood; ſuppoſing that, in ſuch Caſes, the beſt way to put a Stop to the Fever was, as ſoon as poſſible, to make 

a large Evacuation of Blood in this Condition. This Caſe excepted, he does not adviſe ſuch plentiful Bleeding ; 

but, in order to deter ſuch as would make uſe of that Remedy without urgent Neceſſity, or conſidering the 

Strength of the Patient, he obſerves, that he had ſeen two Perſons die under it. It will anfwer our End better, he 

lays, to repeat the Bleeding the ſame Day, or the following Days, than to take away too much Blood at one 

time, Beſides, with reſpect to Phlebotomy, Galen uſed all the Precautions Hippocrates had done, and which he 

took from the Seaſon, the Climate, the Age, the Strength, the Conſtitution of the Patient, and ſome other 

Circumſtances. He alſo depended very much the Indications furniſhed by the Pulſe. When the Pulſe was 

vigorous, he blooded pretty boldly, and Me Quantity he judged. neceſſary to flow, ſo long as the Pulſe 

retained the ſame Force. * to ordinary Veneſection, tis probable the largeſt Quantity of Blood he 

took from the Patient did not a Pound or eighteen Ounces, and that the ſmalleſt did not come ſhort of 

ſeven or eight. He himſelf gives us the Hiſtory of a Woman whoſe Menſes had been ſtop'd for eight Months, 

and from whom he took, the firſt Day, a Pound and an half of Blood, the ſecond Day a Pound, and the third { 

Day eight Ounces. Our Author then was, probably, the firſt who ſpecify d the preciſe Quantity ot Blood to be taken 

: | | | 
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| ; away at a time. Neither Hippocrates nor Celſus have given Directions with reſpect to this Particular; and Calins ö 
58 ep ob ef 'C * © only who ſo exactly deſcribes all the. Remedies uſed among the antient Methodics, neither ſpecifies the 
. „„ &, Meaſures nor the Wei of the Blood they took from their Patients. Ar els is alſo filent on this Sub- 
| / A abby ject; and we find not the leaſt Fragment of any Phyſician's who hved before Galen, which informs us how much 
Tak Py 67 / "a Blood oy allowed to flow when they blooded any one. This our Author ſeems to infinuate, when, in the ſame 
7 Paſſage, he tells us, That none of the Greeks had ſpoken of Poxnds and Ounces: which Words muſt either be com- 
plete Nonſenſe, or relate to the Weight of the Blood to be taken Veneſection. Tis probable, that Galen did 
not uſually repeat Veneſection more than three or four times. This we may infer from a Paſſage of his Work 
De Curat. per Sang. Miff. Cap. 12. where it is ſaid, that if no Circumſtance obliges to draw a large Quantity all 
of a ſudden, we muſt; by a firſt Vene ſection, take a ſmaller Quantity, than would be neceſſary, if we intended by 
one Veneſection to take away the Quan the Diſcaſe required : We muſt afterwards, continues he, perform the 
Operation a ſecond, and even, if we think it proper, a third time. Sometimes he performed the two firſt Vene- 
ſections in one and the ſame Day; ſometimes he performed the ſecond on the following Day; and even on the 
third Day he blooded twice, if Neceſſity required it, He blooded at all Hours, whether of the Day or the Night, 
but choſe the Time when the Fever was moſt moderate; and obſerved, as much as was poſſible, only to do it 
when the Digeſtion was finiſh'd. He laid it down as a Maxim, that the Blood ſhould be taken from a Vein on 
that Side where the Diſorder was lodged, or from that Vein which ſeemed to have the moſt immediate Commu- 
nication with it. He opened all the Veins Hippocrates had done before him, and ſome others beſides. He open'd 
. three Veins in the Flexure of the Cubit; the external, the internal, and that in the middle. When, in that Part, 
theſe Veins were not apparent, he blooded in the Middle of the Arm. He alſo blooded on the Back of the Hand, 
between the three large Fingers, the two ſmall ones, and betwixt the Thumb and fore Finger. He alſo blooded 
in the large Angles of the . and behind the Ears. He alſo opened the jugular Veins, and even the Arteries 
in ſeveral Parts of the Body; and he cauterized both Veins and Arteries, when there was a Neceſſity for it. He 
did not bleed Children under fourteen Years of Age; but, when they were a little more advanced in Years, he 
began by taking at moſt nine Ounces from them; and, iEthere was a {TI AR pry the Operation a 
"a ſecond time, he augmented that Quantity by four or five Ounces. But, if he to bleed Children, he had 
no manner of Scruple to perform that ration on old Men, provided they were robuſt. His Intentions in 
Bleeding were the fame with thoſe propoſed by Hippocrates ; that is, he blooded in order to diminiſh Plenitude, 
j or to procure a Derivation or Revulſion of Blood. When a Cacochymy was joined to Plenitude, a Circumſtance 
: which equally indicated Purgation and Veneſection, he always began with the latter, as Sydenham has ſince, with 
great Judgment, adviſed, and preſs'd with much Earneſtneſs. . 
Wie have nothing particular to obſerve with reſpe& to the Uſe our Author made of Cupping-glaſles, ſince he 
applied them to the ſame Purpoſes Hippocrates did; and as for Leeches, it does not appear, that he uſed them 
* a p | peer 
at all, ; | | | | 
Neither have we a great deal to ſay concerning his Sentiments with reſpect to Purgation, ſince, in this Parti- 
cular, he rigidly adhered to the moſt important Precepts of Hippocrates: We ſhall only obſerve, that as he 
blooded principally with a View to diminiſh Plenitude, ſo he purged with an Intention to evacuate Cacochymy. 
© Beſides, he knew a great many Purgatives' to which Hippocrates was a Stranger, and, in all Probability, purged 
more frequently than that antient Phyſician. | 5 1 
2 Somniferous and anodyne Medicines were alſo greatly in Uſe in the Time of our Author: He himſelf teaches 
| the Manner of prepating Diacodium, which is a Medicine compounded of the Decoction of the white Poppy, 
and Honcy. He alſo deſcribes various Compoſitions in which Opium is an Ingredient ; but it appears, that he 
uſed theſe Compoſitions rather to ſtop Fluxions, and mitigate Pains, than to procure Sleep. 


4 So Galen did not often exhibit Sudorifics, at leaſt internally. We find in his Works ſome Compoſitions in the 
= - Form of Antidotes, which, according to their Titles, ſerve to excite a Diaphoreſis ; but we do not obſerve, that 


our Author uſed them in order to procure critical Sweats; and, indeed, he propoſes no Remedy of this Nature 
in his Method of treating Diſeaſes. The Means which, on theſe Occaſions, he moſt generally uſed to excite a 
Diaphoreſis, were, the Bath and Frictions, Remedies much uſed by Galen, and by which he often cured Fevets 
cauſed” by Cala, and thoſe of the ſimple continued Kind. . 1 

He ſometimes alſo exhibited Specifics, ſuch as the Powder of the Craw-fiſh, which, as we have ſaid, he uſed 
againſt that Madneſs which proceeds from the Bite of a mad Dog: But he only preſcribed 2 in Diſeaſes 
which proceed from occult Cauſes, ſuch as that juſt mentioned; for, in all other Diſeaſes, he uſed thoſe Remedies 

which the ordinary Indications ſuggeſted to him. | | 
From what has been ſaid tis obvious, that the Medicine of Galen had a very near Affinity with that of Hippo- 
crates. There is, however, this eſſential Difference between their Syſtems, that the one is almoſt entirely 
ſupported by Experience, and conſiſts of Obſervations, whereas the other depends almoſt wholly upon Reaſoning. 
. The Medicine of Hippocrates is a Collection of Facts which he himſelf or others had obſerved, and on which he 
reaſons but little, at leaſt for the moſt part. The Medicine of Galen, on the other hand, is ſcarce any thing 
but a Congeries of Reaſonings and Diſputes. Now, as it is more eafy to be deceived in Reaſoning than in 
\ making riments, ſince Reaſonings are ſubject to be conteſted, whereas Experiments, duly made, are admitted 
by all the World, it has happened, that the Syſtem of HippocFates has afforded very little Matter of Exception to 
8 the Phyſicians who came after him, whereas that of Calen has been the Subject of a great deal of juſt and well - 
founded Cenſure. But, that this may be the better underſtood, we muſt remember, that thoſe Books of Hippo- 
crates, in which there appears the greateſt Strain of Reaſoning, were antiently looked upon as ſpurious. - Some 
modern Authors, who maintain that Galen never receded from the Principles of Hippocrates, aſſert that the Book 
intituled Concerning antient Medicine, is among the Number of thoſe of which we now ſpeak. Unleſs they aſſerted 
this, they could not make their Point good, becauſe the Author of that Book eſtabliſhes an Opinion which conſtitutes a 
ſecond n between the Syſtems of theſe two great Men, which is as conſiderable as that we have already 

mention'd. 1 5 | | 

The Antients, ſays the Author of that Work, did not believe, that cold, hot, or moiſt, or any other | 

« liry, produced Diſeaſes in the human Body; but they were of Opinion, that fuch an Exceſs 5 — . 


- * correct. Now among ſweet Subſtances, that which is very ſweet is the ſtrongeſt; as, among bittet and four 
». * Subſtances, thoſe that are very bitter, or very ſour, are alſo the ſtrongeſt; in a Word, what holds the higheſt 

Degree in every Subſtance is the ſtrongeſt. Theſe laſt Things, or Exceſſes, continues that Author, che An- 
< tients believed to be in the Body, and to prove prejudicial to it: In a Word, chere are in the Body Subſtances, 


— 


3 are exceſſive. Theſe different Qualities are neither perceived, nor 


fa long equence Mixture, prove C 

. <> one, Q a . *. % 7 | 
« == but if the Humour ate ſepa and remain then their Qualities become at once perceptible. 
« and prejudicial.” From this Paſlage we may gather, the Author did not mean, that the Humours he 
mentions acted by their primary mentioned in the Beginning of the Paſſage, rather than by the others 


afterwards enumerates: So. far is he from aſſerting this, that, a little after, he ſays, . That it is not Heat, 
2 but — and Inſipidneſa, which ano Strength, either within or without the Body, either with reſpect 
ex 


„to what we eat or drink, or what is appli 


ternally in whatever manner.“ And he concludes, That among 
all the Faculties none are endow'd with leſs Power than hot and cold. This is entirely inconſiſtent with the 
Syſtem of Galen, which is almoſt entirely founded upon the Action of the four primary Qualities, hot, cold, dry, | 7 
and moiſt 5 and in which the ſecondary Qualities, ſuch as ſour and' bitter, are only look d upon as the Effects or 

Conſequences of the other. There is, however, no great Probability, that the Book of which we now ſpeak is 

a ſpurious Piece, ſince the Styte, the Air, and the Manner of Reaſoning, uſed by Hippocrates, are evidently con- 

ſpicuous in it. We have no Commentary of Galen's upon this Book ; and perhaps he declined commenting upon as 

it, becauſe he knew not. how to reconcile theſe Sentiments of Hippocrates with his own, tho' he was ſu ciently 4 
artful in making this antient 445 vr ſpeak his own Language when he thought proper ; for we muſt obſerve, 

that tho* our Author calls himſelf the only one who had either well underſtood or juſtly explain'd Hippocrates, 

yet he often puts another Senſe upon his ords than that which is genuine. But tho' theſe two il;uſtrious Phy- 

licians do not agree in every reſpect, yet they embrace the ſame Principles in many, admit of the common 
Principle of Nature, and her attractive and expullive Faculties, agree with reſpect to the Signs of Diſcaſcs, 

Criſes, and critical Days; and, which is ſtill more material, the Practice of the one has a very near Affinity to 

that of the other. Y Wille + 5 . | | 9 

It muſt be confeſs d, that the Syſtem af Galen is extremely ingenious, and very conſiſtent ; and that its Author 

was a Perſon of a lively Imagination, and ready Invention. As to the Uſes of his Theory in Medicine, what 

Celſus ſays on another. Occaſion, may perhaps, with great Juſtice, be applied to this ; that is, „ As in other Arts : 
there are many things, properly not belonging to the Arts themſelves, which have nevertheleſs a Ten to 

<« excite the Curioſity, and form the Genius, of the Artiſt; juſt fo it is with re to Medicine, for tho“ a 

4 templation of theſe Things does not make a Phyſician, yet they render him qualified for the Practice of 

« Phyſic than he would have otherwiſe been.“ When Galen illuſtrates or explains any important Doctrine of 

Hippocrates, relative to the 2 or curing Diſeaſes, we are much indebted to his Sagacity and Induſtry : 

But when he harangues upon his four Elements, four Qualities, Faculties, Spirits, and occult Cauſes, after enter- 

taining the Imagination with a Multitude of deluſory Viſions, he leaves us where he found us, that is, in the 

Dark. He reaſons well, but to no manner of Purpoſe, ſince he reaſons From 332 which are generally falſe 

or precarious z and, I believe, every. ane muſt allow, that a Theory, attended with Circumſtances, is not ſa 

likely to improve Medicine, as. a- conciſe and clear Account of inconteſtable Facts; I mean of the Symptom 

which diſtinguiſh Diſeaſes, and prognoſticate their Events, and of the Methods of Cure moſt generally atte 

with Succeſs, and theſe without any Theory at all, unleſs ſuch a one as has Demonſtration to recommend it; for, 

heater nog dogs dats ho whatever can be doubted, ought always to be ſuſpected, and can never be 

depended upon in Practice, whatever ſpeculative Men may think or ſay to the contrary, 8 

All the Theories, however, or any of them, which I have Aready given an Account of, may be very uſcfully * 

applied to one very good which is, to ſatisfy the Impertinence of ſome certain Queriſts, and old Women, 

whether in Petticoats or Breeches ; for there are many People ſo delighted with the Extraordinary and Marvellous, 

that they are never ſatisfied with what comprehend ; but require ſomething ſublime and unintelligible, which, 

tho' it may not ſatisfy their Doubts, ounds their Ideas, and exerciſes their Imaginations, in which they find © 

ſomething, as it ſhould ſeem, ſuperlatively agreeable. So true is the Obſervation of Lucretius : 


Omnia enim ſtolidi magis admirantur, amantque 
Inverſis que ſub verbis latitantia cernunt. 
Il ſhall not deſcend to particular Inſtances of Practice introduced or preſerved by the Greek Authors ſubſequent 
to Galen, becauſe theſe are ſpecified under the Articles to which they belong, as the Circumſtances relating to 
them, as Authors, are related under the Articles of their Names ; of which, that the Reader may turn wg es 
for farther Information, I ſhall give the following Catalogue, in the Order of the Time in which they lived: 


Oribaſus. es (Paulus). 
Aetius. ; Auarius. 
Alexander Trallianus. 32 Myrepſus. 
There are ſome few more, who have either already been ſpoke of as Followers of particular. Seds, or who are | 
of too little ipgorhage 20 require Notice in this Place. I | _ 
None of theſe have attempted any general Innovation, either in the Theory or Practice of Phyſic; 


but haye contented themſelves, for the moſt with the 1 and Methods of their Predeceſſors, eſpecially 
Galen, only deviating from them on Fer a een. Their Works conſiſt principally of Collections; and 
whoever reads them carefully, will find them extremely 1 * neglecting to aſcertain the Efficacies of known 
Simples, and ſeldom 1 he to diſcover any Virtues in which had not been obſerved by former Authors, 

from whom they tranſcribed, Inſtead of being thus uſefully induſtrious, they have ſhamefully miſ- ſpent their Time 
in deſcribing and recommending an infinite Number of compound Medicines, which has contributed to overload 
Phyſic, render the Practice of it 8 and to retard its farther Advancement. They muſt not, however, 
be defrauded of the Praiſe which Dr. Freind gives them, who ſays, © They did not compile fo as to have nothiag 

e r oe $i Fry eng 

2 are not a great many things in them, in ion to of the but ſuch as may be found 
« in Galen and others, yet me there are too, in regard to the real Improvement of the Art ſelf,” 


What I have ſaid of theſe lower Greeks, is ftriftly true of the Sabian Phyſicians, Theſe, however, have the 
Reputation of having introduced ſome Simples into Medicine, which were not known either to the Greeks or Ro- 
mens, eſpecially ſome of the milder Cathartics, as Manna, Sena, Tamarinds, Caſſia, Myrobolans, and Rhubarb ; 

_tho' Dr. Freind ſays, that the laſt is firſt mentioned by Alexander Trallianus. The Arabians alſo breught Sugar 
into medicinal Compoſitions; and hence aroſe many Forms of Medicines unknown to the Antients, and indeed pf > 
| ” | n, 
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no great Uſe to theit Succeſſors: Amongſt theſe are Syrups, Julaps, Conſerves, and Confections, pac! y the 
G0 e Alkermes, perhaps the beſt of them all. We owe, farther, to them the Introduction of Muſk, Nutmegs, 
Mace, Cloves, and ſome other Aromatics ; but we are much lefs obliged to them for applying to medicinal Uſes 
precious Stones, and Leaves of Gold and Silver. The Arabians likewiſe were acquainted with ſome few chymi- 
cal Remedies ; but their Knowledge, in this way, ſeems to have reach'd no farther than diſtil'd Waters, and Oils. 
| But what principally recommends them to our Peruſal is their having deſcribed, more diſtinctly at leaſt, ſome 
| Diſtempers to which the Antients are ſaid to have been Strangers, amongſt which are the Small-pox, Meaſles, and 
Spina Ventoſa ; tho? there is ſome Reaſon to ſuſpect, that Hrppocrates had ſeen the firſt. 8 
That I may convey a general Idea of the State of Phyſic among the Arabians, I ſhall give the Tranſlation of a 
Letter, wrote by the Abbe Renaudaut to Mr. Dacier, which is prefix d to his Tranſlation of a Part of Hippocrates, 
| and which Fabricius in his Bibliotheca Gr aca has given us in Latin. . |; 
=_ - A Knowledge of the Oriental Languages would formerly have been very uſeful to a Phyſician, when there were 
= no Books to inſtruct him in his Art, but ſuch as were made or tranſlated by the Arabians, which was the Caſe till 
the End of the fifteenth Century: But ſince we have begun to read the principal Authors in their own Language, 
we have entirely left off the Reading of the Arabians; and there is ſcarce a Man of Learning who will read Hip- 
crates, Dioſcorides, or Galen, in bad Tranſlations from the Arabic. An Opinion, however, prevails among the 
ra that tho? the Peruſal of Arabian Authors be not neceſſary, it is ſtill uſeful for correcting the original 
Texts. This Opinion is owing to a too eaſy Faith in what they, who have made it their Buſineſs to ſtudy the 
Oriental Tongues, have ſpoken in Praiſe of the Arabians. It is true, that, in the Decay of Literature in Europe, 
the Arabians cultivated all the Sciences; that they tranſlated the principal Authors, ſome of whom, who wrote in 
Greek, are only to be found in Arabic Tranſlations; and this is what made ſo many Philoſophers, Phyſicians, and 
Mathematicians, among the Arabians. We ought, therefore, to allow them their due Praiſes for cultivating the 
Sciences, without conſidering them as excellent Tranſlators, which we can never do, if we are acquainted with 
them. Salmaſius very much contributed to the eſtabliſhing ſuch an Opinion, by citing Books which he hardly 
knew, and promiling to reſtore * by an Arabic Verſion, which he had read in Ebenbeitar. But M. Dodart, 
[7 who had ſeen ſome Eſſays of that Author, ſeems to think otherwiſe of that Affair; and, indeed, there wants no 
4 more than the reading the Hiſtory of thoſe. Tranſlations, to enable us to form a Judgment of them. The moſt 
antient Tranſlations, which were made by HMians into their own Language, are entirely toſt, and there remains 
nothing of them but the bare Titles; but if they were like the Verſions of the Greek Eccleſiaſtic Authors, which 
ſtill remain, we cannot but think, that thoſe who are ſo often miſtaken in common Matters, were guilty of more con- 
ſiderable Errors with reſpect to medicinal Subjects, which were fo difficult, that the Greeks themſelves were oblig d 
to make Dictionaries to explain them. We may judge of this Affair by many Greek Words which ſtill remain in 
the Syriac Dictionaries, becauſe there were no Words in Syriac to explain them; and when the Arabians under- 
took to tranſlate them into their own Toy they often miſunderſtood them. And yet we cannot deny, but 
that theſe firſt Syriac Verſions were made when Greek was better known, and was even ſtill commonly ſpoke ; 
whereas the moſt Part of the Arabic Tranſlations were made under the ſecond Race of the Caliphs, Succeſſors of 
Mabomet, when the literal Greek was no more than a learned Language in the Countries belonging to them. 
The Time when theſe Tranſlations commenced is commonly fix'd in the Reign of Almamon, the Fifth of thoſe 
Princes. He favour'd learned Men more than any Prince, and brought his Nation in Love with the Sciences of 
the Greeks. Abn Jufar Almanſer, his Grandfather, had begun to give great Rewards to learned Men, particularly 
thoſe who tranſlated Greek Books into Arabic, and thereby gave an Opportunity to the Arabians to cultivate Philo- 
ſophy, Aſtronomy, Mathematics, and Medicine. Some of the principal Books were already tranſlated into 
Syriac by Sergius the Syrian, who lived under the Emperor Jaſtinian, and paſſed for the moſt antient Interpreter. 
Almamon made a particular Search for Greek Books, fent to Chriſtian Princes for them, and, when he had collected 
4 great Number, made an Inquiry for Men of Letters to tranſlate them into Arabic. It is commonly believed, 
that the greateſt Part of thele Tranſlations were from the original Greet, and ſome of them perhaps were fo. 
But the beſt Hiſtorians obſerve, that the greateſt Part were made from Syriac Verſions, which were in the Poſſeſ- 
ſion of Syrians. This Caliph, and his Grandfather Almanſor, who built Bagdad, generally reſided there, and the 
Syriac was ſtill commonly ſpoken, and even Greek was the vulgar Language in ſeveral Cities; yet the Knowledge 
of the Syriac was almoſt confin'd to Chriſtians, for which Reaſon theſe had the principal Share in this Work. One 
of the firſt of theſe Verſions was that of Hippocrates, which was made by ſome Chriſtian Phyſicians, who were in 
5 Eſteem at the Court of the Caliph Amanſor: Till that Time the Arabians ſer but little Value upon foreign 
| "hyſic ; and we find, in the Hiſtory of Mabomet, that a Prince ſent him a Phyſician, who was a long Time among 
[ them without having any thing to do; and that one Day he went to wait upon Mabomet, and complain'd, that, 
" lince he had been among the Arabians, not one Perſon had aſk'd his Advice. Mabomet anſwer'd, That the Ara- 
| bians never eat but when they were hungry, and always roſe from Table with. an Appetite. The Phyſician, \bow- 
ing low, retired, ſaying, That it was the true Rule of Health; and that where it was practiſed, the Phyſician had 
no Buſineſs. Hiſtorians take Notice, that among the Arabians was a Phyſician called Hareth Ebn Chalda, to whom 
Mabomet ſent ſick Perſons, and that he treated them with very ſimple Remedies. 5 
Almanſor being very much indiſpoſed, and having tried all Sorts of Medicines, ſent into Perfia for George, - 
| the Son of Bo#?-Fechua, who was a long time his chief Phyſician. This Man was a Syrian, and a Neftorian 
| Chriſtian, and his great Skill was attributed to his having ſtudied the Antients, the principal of whom he tranſ- 
lated into his own Language. This Perſon gave the Mahometans a Reliſh for theſe Studies, in which the Syrians 
were their Maſters, for we ſcarce meet with a Mahometan who had ied Greet; and as the greateſt Part of them 
had no better Knowledge of the Syriac, when they applied themſelves to the Study of Greek Books, particularly 
in Medicine, they were obliged to make uſe of Arabic Tranſlations made by Chriſtian Syrians, under” er and 
Almamon. The Egyptians alſo applied themſelves very diligently to that Study. The Greet Tongue was preſerved 
in Egypt longer than in Syria, eſpecially among the orthodox Chriſtians commonly called Melchites, who made 
uſe of that Tongue in their Offices of Devotion whereas the Semi-Eutychians or Facobites perform'd theirs in 
the or or Egyptian Tongue. But the tians, made very few Tranſlations in Compariſon with the Syrians ; 
| becauſe the Caliphs, who were Protectors of the Sci „never went into that Country, which was govern'd by 
Emirs or Viceroys, under the Caliphs. | | | | 
It is very probable, from the concurring Teſtimonyſof many oriental Authors, that there were Tranſlations of 
Hippocrates from the firſt Times of Almanſor and Almamon. But that which eclipſed them all was the Verſion of 
Honain*, the Son of JJaac, who was in high Eſteem with the Caliph Elmotewakel. This Prince began his Reign 
He was a Chriſtian, but died excommunicated by the Patriarch, for ſome Pi erence committed againſt 
Images. © Herbelet. Biblioth. Orient. — nn 
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| that Tongue, 


4 


There are but two of theſe 
Patriarch of Alexandria; the other was written by Gregory, ſurnamed A 


Takrit, a City or and lived down to the thirteenth Century; but there is nothing particular in either of 
them which may be depended on. 


of the Books which were written in the Greek, Perſian, Chalde 
He then got together as man as he could procure from al Parts ; and lecting the beſt and moſt uſctul in Medi- 
cine, Phyſic, Aſtronomy, Ma 

this Joanna Overſeer of the Tranſlations from 


Head of the Ecclefiaftics in that Ci 
ort time he became a knowing 
eaſes and Infirmities e do f to the human Body, 
all the Members, to the Feet. This Book he 
to the Soldan then 


viſit or adviſe dem any more, even though it 
Cb 994. © 


the Son of Zacharias, the Son of Arabi, er Bee. Ls 
and fays he was a Perfian, of the City R, Wt 


- 


ä ne nen 
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and the Hebrew Verſions, made above ſeven hundred Ferre wn 

tors, who were Syrians, made their Verſions in Syrrac, moſt tem noc-huning Skill enough in — in 
the firſt Times of Mahometaniſm, to te in that Language, with char Beauty and Elegance of which it is capa- 
ble, and which might render ſuch a Work acceptable wo the AFabians. Thoſe who ſucceeded made their Trani- 
lations more from the Syriac, than the original Greet; and as Honain, to his Knowledge in the Greek, added an 
Elegance of Style in the Arabic, his Tranſlation ſurpaſſed all others both in ExaQineſs, and Beauty of Expreſſion. 
The firſt Latin Tranſlations of Hippocrates, which were uſed by all the Phyſicians in ; in paſt Ages, were 


not made from the Greek. Some of them which were diſperſed about the Wars of the Holy Land; were 


made from the Arabic ; and thoſe which came through Africa and Spain, where the Fews were extremely diligent 
in cultivating the Art of Medicine, were, for the moſt part; done from Hebrew Verſions made from the Arabic. 
It is very difficult to diſtinguiſh one from the other, becauſe the Tranſcribers, and the Phyſicians themſelves of 


| thoſe Times, often corrected their Latin Editions by any others they to meet with ; and their Manner of 


tranſlating them was ſo bad, that theſe Tranſlations being corrected either by Ar "wr who neither underſtood 
Arabic nor Hebrew, or by Jews who knew nothing of Medicine, became unintelligible, as ſoon as that Author 
began to be read in the Original. The ſame might be faid of all the Verſions of Greek Authos, 
Ariſtotle. This Author had, in like manner, been tranſlated into Syriac, thence into Arabir, thence into Hebrero, 
and it is from this third Tranflation that all thoſe which have been read in the Schools, till the Revival of Learn- 
ing, and the Study of the Greek Tongue, have been made and corrected. The Ignorance or Careleſſneſs of 
Tranſlators went fo far,” that if you compare an antient Tranſlation of Avicenna with the Text, you will hardly 
know it, much lefs that of more difficult Authors. 

But as to Honain, the Son of Tſaac, he is the moſt conſiderable, and almoſt the only, Tranſlator of 


2 


there were in thoſe Times two Tranſlations, one Syriac, and the other Arabic. The firſt paſſed for a ſecond Ori- 
ginal ; and we often find in the antient of Arabic Tranſlations, particularly of Diaſcorides, that they had 
been compared with the Syriac Editions. firſt are become very ſcarce for ſome Ages paſt, becauſe the Syriac 
is become a learned Language, which is only uſed among Chriftians, who have ſo far forgotten it, that 

they celebrate divine Service in that Tongue, they know no more of it than by rote. This has render'd the firſt 
Tranſlation fo ſcarce, that it is no longer to be met with. From what has been ſaid it appears, that there is but 
little Advantage to be expected from theſe Verſions in teviſing the Greek Text. 

We may alſo conclude from hence, that it is very difficult to find, among the Orientals, any thing that may 
ſerve to illuſtrate the Hiſtory of Hippocrates, which has not been mention'd by the Greeks and Latins, However, 
it cannot be deny*d, but that the Orientals have the Life of Hippocrates, of whom they 1 with much Honour 
in their general Hiſtories, regarding him as a Perſon of a bright Genius, and one of the greateſt in Antiquity. 

"Hiſtories printed, the firſt of which is that of Er BR or Sabid the Son of Patric, 
/faragius, who was Metropolitan of 


obames Leo Africanus gives us the enſuing 228 of ſome Arabian and Ferwiſh Phyſicians, 
vanna, the Son of Meſuach, was a Chaldean by Nation, and a Chriſtian of the Se& of Neforians : He ſtudied 
Medicine, Philoſophy, and Aſtrology, at e 3 Aaron Raſia, the twenty-third Caliph of Bagdad, deter- 


mining to ſend his Son EZullach, into the Province of Chorazan, this Joanna was 


recommended as the moſt accomphſhed Perſon thre that could be found for all Kinds of Learning, and Skill in ſeveral 
Languages, and was for this Reaſon thought a proper Perſon to attend the Prince to his new Government, and 


to be near his Perfon. © This Prince Mamon, coming afterwards to be Caliph, and having an ardent Defire to be 


acquainted with the Leaming of the Antients, of which there waS nothing at that time tranſlated into Arabic, ſum- 
mon'd an Aſſembly of Doctors. {killd in ſeveral Languages, oe of them the Names of the Authors, and 
2 Tongue, in all Arts and Sciences. 
c 


uſic, Coſmography, and Chronology, order'd them to be tranſlated, — 
che Greek and this was the Time when g ens Books of 
and all Ariftotl?s Works, were firſt tranflated into Arabic. He dy'd in the ei car of his Age, and the 
Year of the Hegita 204. Amo Domini 819. 
Abulbaſen Thnu Telmil was a Chriſtian, of the Sect of the Facobiter, ed bore irons his Father being the 
This Abulbuſey apply his Mind to Study with ſo good Succeſs, that in a 
yſician, and compo ed a Book, in which he gives an-Account of all the Diſ- 
— with the Head, and proceeding downwards through 
ed Elmalthi, that is, „ the very Reality,” and nted it 
be Repotation of this Work procur'd him Admittance at Court, and the Place of 
| x Houſhold, in which Capacity he 1 not only Riches, but much Honour and 
Glory: For he never wol Money of a or Wenig not felt his noble Art for triting 
Sums ; but he freely a Preſents pho reed Novi and rich Men. He was wondetfully covetous of 
Honour, and fo proud, that if any of his Patients ſſed the Rules which he had preſeribed, he would never 
the Soldan himſelſ. He ya m_ A. 884. 


Rafis, called alſo Mubecar Mubamed, or as others write it « corey "Duberer, Albabtter, * 3 was 
in his Account of him, ad aue bur and Rafi, 
and that he ſtudy d „ 
Bagdad, thence he went to Carry, ESTER eputatium for 
: PR Wy — as Medicine with ee 
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Hippocrates; _ 
and it is from him that the Arabians have taken all their Knowledge of the Hiſtory of Medicine. Belides this, 


+» « 
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2 He dy d at Cordula, in the Year of the Hegira 401. of Chriſt 1010. being about ninety Years old. His 
4 rere or, as it is otherwiſe written, Helchavi, Elchwvi, and 
Elkavi, which ſignifies containing the Whole, whence they are alſo called Libri Continentes; beſides theſe, there 
are ten Books of his ad Amanſorem, fix Books of Aphoriſins, and other Treatiſes. One In (malicam, in Hottin- 
rs Analetta, relates, that he dedicated-alſo to ſor a Book of Chymiſtry, and received of him a thouſand 
— a Reward ; but not being able to put his Schemes in Execution, or bring Matters into actual Operation, 
he was puniſhed with Whipping and Baniſhment. . bro "7 , 
of Villanova, a Perion of very good Judgment, ſays of Rgfis, that he was a Man of clear Speculation, 
ready in Practice, cautious in giving tov ; ns and of approved Experience. . | 
Leo Afer relates the following Story of him : Paſſing one Day through a Street of Corduba, he ſaw a Croud of 
„and inquiring the Reaton, was told, that a Citizen, as he was taking the Air, ſuddenly dropt down dead. 
Rad, went to look upon the Man, and as ſoon as he view'd him, cry'd out haſtily for a Parcel of Cudgels to be 
brought; which done, he immediately diſtributed them to the By-ſtanders, reſerving one to himſelf, and order d 
them to ſtrike and beat the dead Perſon in all Parts of his Body, bur eſpecially upon the Soles of his Feet, him- 
ſelf ſetting them an Example. The People — 1 he was mad; but, however, within a quarter of an Hour 
the Man began to move, and ſoon recover d, amidſt the Acclamations of the People, who cry d out, A Miracle 
a Miracle! Rafis then mounted his Mule, and made the beſt of his Way home. Elman/or ſoon hearing of this 
ſtrange Event, ſent for Raffs, and complimenting him, ſaid, I knew you were an excellent Phyſician, but not 
. + that your Skill extended ſo far as to raiſe the Dead.” Rafis anſwer'd, © I confeſs myſelf a Phyſician, but 
« utterly unable to raiſe the Dead, becauſe none but God can work ſuch an Effect. But as to what I did this 
« Day, I neither found it in any Book of Medicine, nor learn'd it of a Maſter ; but once I happen'd to travel in 
Company from Bagdad to Egypt, and, as we went over the Deſerts, ſome Arabians, Perſons of Quality, joined 
« us, one of whom, as we rode along, dropt off dead from his Horſe. An old Man of their Company imme- 
<« diately alighted, and taking a Parccl of Sticks, diſtributed them to us, who exerciſed them in the ſame manner 
« upon this reputed dead Perſon, as I and others did this Day on the dead Man in the Street, and with the fame 
„good Sucerll. I did not know but this Man's Caſe might be the ſame as that of the Arabian; and my Care, 
under the Influence of your good Fortune, has been ſucceſsful.” Elmanſor was very well pleaſed, and could 
not forbear paſſing a Compliment upon him in theſe Words: The Country which has you for an Inhabitant, 
„ may well and truly ſay, that ſhe has Galen in the Midſt of her.” Rafis modeſtly anſwer d, Experience is of 
« more Effect than the Phyſician.” | 

Ezarbaragui was Phyſician to Manſor, a Counſellor of Corduba, He compoſed a very uſeful Work, like the 
Canon of Avicenna, on the Subject of Medicine, which is a Book in great Requeſt among the Mahometan Phy- 
ſicians at this Day, He dy'd in the Year of the War of Corduba, aged an hundred and one, in the Year of the 
Hegira 404. Anno Domini 1013. — 

Ettabarani was a Native of Tabarani, a Province of Choraſan, and Phyſician to Sultan Thechm, King of Ghazna, 
a City of Alia, on the Borders of India. He compoſed a very celebrated Work in Medicine, intituled Firdius 
Ulhecime, that is, the Paradiſe of Wiſdom, containing Medicinal Matters, with Deſcriptions of the Properties of 
Herbs, Animals, and Stones. He dy'd at Ghazna, Anno Hegire 474. Anno Domini 1081. 

See the Article Avicenna. ; OPEN 

Meſuach, or Meſue, was a Chriſtian, of the Sect of the Jacobites, born in the City of Maridin, on the River 
Euphrates. He learned Medicine and Philoſophy in Bagdad, and was a conſtant Attendant on Avuicenna's Lectures. 
He compoſed very uſeful Treatiſes on Potables, and another Work of the Compoſition of Medicines. He lived 
at Cairo, where he was in great Favour with the Caliph, and acquired very great Riches, as well as Reputation. 
He dy'd about the ninetieth Year of his Age, Anno Hegire 406. Chriſti 1015. 

Thograi was not only a Phyſician, but a Philoſopher, Rhetorician, Alchymiſt, Poet, and Hiſtorian. He was 
born in the City of 1Þahban in Perſia, and being a very accompliſh'd Perſon, was promoted to the Dignity of 

ime Miniſter to Prince Maſcbud, Brother to the Soldan of Aa, in which Poſt he acquir'd immenſe Riches. 
But his Maſter raiſing a Rebellion againſt his Brother, was taken and impriſon'd ; and Thograi, being depriv'd of 
whatever he had acquir'd, was ty'd to a Tree, and ſhot to Death with Arrows, Anno Hegire 515. Chriſti 1121. 
_ his hiſtorical and Wa Works, he leſt behind him a Book intituled The Rape of Nature, which treats 

Alchemy. : 

Eſſeriph Eſſachali was deſcended from Mahomet, and born in the City of Mazara in Sicily. He was an 
excellent Philoſopher, as well as Phyſician, and had not his Equal for Geography. He dy'd at Ciudad in Anda- 
lia, Anno Hegire 516. Chrifti 1122. We have none of his Medicinal Works. 

Inu Saigh was born at Santa Maria in Andaluſia, his Anceſtors were Fews, He was very well accompliſh'd in 
Philoſophy, as well as Medicinal Learning, and dy'd in-the Year of the Hegira 550. of Chriſt 1155. at the Place 
of-his Nativity, leaving nothing written in Medicine. f | £ . 

Inu Zobar, born in Sicily, was Phyſician to 1bnu Habad, the Rebel, and afterwards to his Son. Being involy'd 
in their Ruin, he had the good Fortune to be introduced into the Service of the King of Morocco. He never 
accepted a Fee from poor Men, or ſuch as got their Living by their Hands, but never refuſed Preſents from Kings 
or Princes. He beſtowed many Gifts upon his Enemies, ſaying, that they hated him without a Cauſe, but only 
for Envy, and that he hoped to bring them to Repentance by his Beneficence. He dy'd in the ninery-ſecond Year 
of his Age, Anno Hegire 564. Chriſti 1168. Averroes was one of his Auditors, and learned Medicine of him. 

Thnu Thefail, of a noble Family, was born in the City of Seville in Andaluſia. His F amily was ruined in a Rebel- 
lion, which induced him to apply himſelf to Study, whereby he became an extraordinary Proficient in Philoſophy 
and Medicine, and had Averroes, Rabbi Moſes the Egyptian, and many others, for his Hearers. His Death hap- 
pen d Amo Hegire 571. Cbriſti 1175. He is the ſame with Abu Becr Ebn 7. 1 the Author of an ingenious 
and well-written Piece, mm by Doctor Pococt, in Arabic and Latin, under the Title of Philoſopbus ac ax, 
3 at Oxford 1671. and ſince ſeveral times reprinted, and tranſlated into other Languages. | 

Ilan Zobar, or Zor, the Son of the foremention'd Inn Zobar, learned the Art of Medicine of his Father, and 
came to be Phyſician to Manſor the ks and King of Morocco. He dy'd aged feventy-four at Marocco, Anno 
Hegire 594. Chriſti 1197. He compoſed many Pieces of Medicine, particularly one about the Medicine of the 


"ow of Bate ws e- in Aulalfs, and, beſides his Acegmiplihmenis in Pilofophy and Micicine, 
a" ary Herboriſt ; and, to perfect his Knowledge of Plants, travell'd over Africa, and almoſt all 
| Aka; and 3 India, by the Way of Cairo, was received into the Service of Sa/adin, the firſt of the 

Soldans of Ant, after whoſe Deceaſe he returned to his own Country, and there compoſed an excellent Work 
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Order, He died at Malaga, due Hegire 594. Chriſti 1197. 
See the Article AVIXROE SCG. 2 
Abulbaſan Ibnu Haidor was a Native of Fez, aP 


Years tot! DET OT ON Iv no Hegire 818, Chriſti 1415. Be left a Piece # 
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Dun Bahar . a Native of Granada, was a Philoſopher, Phyſician, Aſtrologer, and an elegant Pet! 
He died in the Year of the Hegira 828: and of Ci 1424. | *;, 4. 

See ALBUCASIS. : . oy 1 | "$6 Bo. 
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Am ACCOUNT of famous Phyſicians among the Jews, from J. Les Aﬀet. 0 


Laar, hs Son of Erram, a Phyſician and. Philoſopher, was born in Damaſcus, ſtudied at Bagdad, and was 


Phyſician to Zaide, Viceroy of Africa, who had another Phyſician; a Chriſtian. The Viceroy hap to fall 
ſick; whatever Medicine Iſaac preſcribed was condemn'd and rejected by the Chriſtian ; for which Reaſon {Jace 
forbore to attend his Maſter, and, being aſked the Reaſon, ſaid, * That the Diſagreement of two Phyſicians over. 
<« one Patient, was worſe than a tertian Fever“ He died Anno Hegire 183. Chrift 799. He compoſed a Book 
on the Cure of Poiſons. » 25; 1 

Emram, the Son of Iſaac, a Native of Toledo in Spain, was a Phyſician, Philoſopher, and Aſtrologer. In his 
Time the King of Spain took the City of Toledo, where wanting a Secretary for the Arabic, Euram offer d his 


Service, and was accepted. He was afterwards ſent by the King to the Mooriſh Governor of Seville, to demand 


ſome Tribute; but ſpeaking ſome Words, by which the Governor thought himſelf highly injured; he was order'd 
to be kill'd, Amo Hegir& 387. Orifti 997. | 


Haron, the Son of Senton, was of a very noble Jcwiſb Family in Fez, and a Phyſician, Philoſopher, and Aſtro- 


loger. When he was a Youth, he enter'd himſelf into the Service of King Habdalla, who had a prime Miniſter 
of ſuch Preſymption as to take upon him to govern both ra and Kingdom. Heres adviccd the or 
him, and, after his Death, was taken into his Place: But the People of Fez having, on many Occaſions, ſhewn 


a malecontent Spirit, the King appointed Haron for their Governor, which Poſt he ＋ 1 Ren ren 
eZ 


King afterwards removing his Camp at an hundred Miles Diſtance, the Inhabitants of made an Inſurrection, 
and kill'd all the cus; News of which being brought to the Camp, the Army roſe againſt the King, and kill'd 
Haron, Anno Hegire 872. Chriſti 1467. | | 

The greateſt Revolution which ever happen'd in Phyſic, either with reſpe& to Theory or Practice; was oeca« 


ſion'd by the Introduction of Chymiſtry into the Art. I ſhall not, in this Place, enter into Diſputes concerning 7 4 p 


its Antiqdity, as it is foreign to my preſent Purpoſe. I ſhall only obſerve, that the firſt Man who made any 


Metal, was the firſt Chymiſt ; and this, Hiſtory informs us, was Tubal-Cain, who is generally allow'd to be the 


ſame as the Vulcan of the Antients, who taught Mankind the Uſes of Fire, The firſt Inhabitants of Egypt, in 
all Probability, brought the Art of making Metals with them. from the Eaſt; and from this great Source of 
Learning it was convey'd to other Nations. | 


Whatever Experiments the Curioſity of the Antients may have led them into, with reſpect to the Tranſmiuta- 


tion of the baſer Metals into Gold, we meet with no mention of Alchemy, either in this Senſe or any other, till 
about the Middle of the Fourth Century, when Julius Maternus Firmicus, an Author of that Age, f of it as 
a thing well known, After him Aneas Gazæus, who wrote at the Cloſe of the Fifth Century, talks. of it as no 
new Diſcovery. And in the Seventh Century Georgius Syncellus wrote profeſſedly on the Subject, and was fol- 
low'd by a Multitude of Greek, Arabic, and Latin Authors. | _ | 
Boerbaave thinks, very judiciouſly, that after the Arabs had n to cultivate the Art of Chymiſtry, (including 
Metallurgy and Alchemy) the Metaphorical and Hieroglyphical Manner of Writing, which obtained among 
them, gave Riſe to a Practice of calling the Means or Helps, made uſe of for bringing Metals to Perfection, 
the Names of Medicines ; the imperfect Metals, by the Name of ſick Men; and Gold, by that of a ſoun 
lively, healthy, durable Man: From whence the Ignorant at length fell into the Error of ſuppoſing, that theſe 
were to be underſtood in a literal Senſe z eſpecially upon finding the Impurities of the baſer Metals call'd by the 
Name of a Leproſy, the moſt incurable of all Diſeaſes. Hence firſt roſe an Opinion, which has ſince been pro- 
ed far and wide, that the imperfect Metals might be tranſmuted into Gold, and the Bodies of ſick Perſong 
into ſound ones, by one and the ſame chymical Preparation, to which they gave the Name of the Philoſophers 
Stone, or the Gift Azoth, and call'd its Poſſeſſors Adepis; The Opinion ſeem'd confirmed, from a few ſimple Ex- 
periments of extracting medicinal Virtues from Drugs by Chymiſtry, which Rhaſes gave the firſt Inſtances of; but 
which, in the Eleventh Century, Avicenna further Hluſtrared, in a Deſcription of the Arabian Julab, or diſtil'd 
Roſe-water, and Meſue afterwards confirm'd more at large. | * 
Hitherto we find Chymiſtry cultivated only amongſt the Arabians; but in the Beginning of the Thirteenth Cen- 
tury, ſome ſucceſsful Attempts were made by Albertus Magnus, a German, of Swabia, and Roger Bacon, an Eng- 
liſhman, born near [lchefter in Somerſetfhire, and commonly known by the Name of Frier Bacon, to introduce it 
into Europe. But, in the latter End of the Thirteenth Century, Arnaldus de Villa Nava, a Frenchman, contri- 
buted much more to the Introduction of Chymiſtry into Phyſic. He mentions Spirit of Wine, and Oil of Tur- 
pentine, with ſeveral other chymical Medicines, and ſpecifics their Uſes. He knew that his Spirit of Wine was 
capable of being impregnated with the Taſte and Smell of any vegetable Subſtance ; and this Knowledge was the 
Foundation of all compaund Waters, which at preſent large a Part of the Shop Compoſitions, and 
which perhaps are generally of more Service to the Retailers of Medicines than to the Sick. PFs <1 
| Raytnond Lull, rn at Barcelona, or, according to others, at Majorca or Minorca, in 1315. muſt conſequent- 
ly have been contemporary with Arnaldus de Villa Nova. This Author is one of the firſt who mentions an uni- 
verſal Remedy, that is, one calculated for the Cure of all Diſtempers. . nk 49:8 04 $575 ech 7 
The other Chymiſts who lived before Paracelſus, and were inſtrumental in making Chymiſtry ſubſervient to 
medicinal Purpoſes, were Jobannes de e Iſaac Hollandus, John Iſaac Hollandus, and Bai Valentine. It 
is not eaſy to fix the Time in which the laſt lived : I have, by Miſtake, under the Article AurIiMHOoNTUMm, ſaid, 
that he publiſhed his Treatiſe of Antimony about the Twelfth Century. Helnont endeavours to prove him elder 
than Paracelfus by a hundred Years : Some will have it, that he was in 1394. and others fay, that he flou- 
riſh'd about 1415. He was a BenedifFine Monk, and remarkable for firſt ſtarting the Notion of the chymical 
Principles, Salt, Sulphur, and Mercury. The Sal Volatile Oleoſum, which Syvis de la Boe had in ſo great 
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deſcribed by Bafl Valentive. It was'this A | | 
an with many Preparations of this Mineral. It is fad, that having tinoum 
y, which he 


Wed in the Fuſion of Metals, he obſerved fome Swine, who had accidentally eaten it, to 

conſiderably ; and that, very ſoon after this, they became fleck and fat. zave hi | 
what it would. do in human Bodies; with this View he made a Multitude of Experiments with it, as appears 
is Treatiſe; Ineiedled Cru Triumpbalis Antimonti, and determin'd its r him Paracelfus, Mat- 
olus, gets Sala, Jacobus Launeus, and many other leamed Men, pleaded e of Antimony, and held 
it in great Eſteem. There were, however, others who look d the internal Uſe of Antimony as moſt per- 


' nicious, _— whom was Jacobus Grevinus, who in 1566. ih'd a Treatiſe, in which he repreſents Anti- 


mony as a mo of | | d d 
iment. His Council was taken, and the medicinal Uſe of Antimony was forbid the ſame 


Year, by a Decrec of the Faculty of Phyſic at Paris, which was confirmed by one of the Parliament; and in 
1609. Fauler, a Phyſician of Paris, was expel'd the Faculty for it in his Practice. In the Year 1637. 
Aae eule d its Uſe as a Cathartic; and in 1666. the free Uſe of it was permitted by the Parliament 
of Paris, in conſequence of an Opinion of the Faculty of Phyſic given in its Favour. uo: 

Before I proceed to the Hiſtory of Paracelſus, and the Innovations he made in Phyſic, it will be neceſſury to 
give ſome Account of a Diſtemper which appear d in Europe, for the firſt time, a little before his Birth; and of 
mother which was introduced, or at leaſt began to be common, a Year or two after he was born. I mean the 


e 1 and adviſes the Magiſtrates to prohibit the Sale of it, as they had done that 
q | 


* Sweating Sickneſs, and the Venereal Diſeaſe. Dr. Freind ſays, < That the Sweating Sickneſs was originally a 
Native of our Iſland; and, upon this Account, it is the leſs ſtrange, that it ſhould be the moſt accurately 


« deſtribed by one of our own Countrymen, the great and ed Caius, It began at furſt in 2483. in Henry the 
« Seyenth's Army, upon his landing at Milfordbaven, and ſpread itſelf in London, from the a 1ſt of September to 


. & the End of Ofober, It return'd here five times, and always in Summer, firſt in 1485. then in 4506, aſter- 


« wards in 1517, when it was ſo violent, that it kill'd in the Space of three Hours; ſo that many of the Nobi- 
« lity died; and of the vulgar Sort, in ſeveral Towns, half often.,periſh'd. It appeared the fourth time in 
« 1528. and proved mortal then in the Space of ſix Hours: Many of the Courtiers died of it, and Henry the 
* E. hth himſelf was in Danger. In 1529. and only then, it infeſted the Netherlands, and Germany, in which 
« ut Country it did much Miſchief, and deftroy'd many; and particularly was the Occaſion of interrupting a Con- 
« (ference at Marpurgh, between Luther and Zuinglius, about the Euchariſt. The laſt Return of it with us was 
« in 18831. InWeſtminfter it carried off 120 in a Day; and the two Sons of Charles Brandon, both Dukes of 
« Suffolk, died of it. At Sbretiſbury particularly, where our Author Gaius reſided, it broke out in a very furious 
„Manner. The Deſcription he gives of it is terrible, like the Plague of Athens.” See Supor Axclicus. 
Wich reſpect to the Venereal Diſcaſc, I ſhall not enter into a long Detail of the Arguments for and againſt its 
Antiquity. Upon the Whole, it ſeems to be certain, that, long before this Era, Phyſicians had obſerved moſt 
or all of the Symptoms peculiar to the Venereal Diſeaſe ; but theſe were rare Caſes, and do not appear to have 
vecur'd"often. - Upon its Importation however from Hi/paniola, where it was endemial, into Europe, it made ſo 

id a Progreſs, and ſpread ſo univerſally, that, in a very few Years, it became the moſt profitable Diſtemper 
the Practitioners of Phyſic were ever acquainted with, | 

The firſt Inſtances we have Record of Poxes imported from America, were in one Boyl, a Spaniſh Bene- 
dictine Monk, who certainly had fatisfied his Curioſity, of which his Order is reported to have a great deal in this 
way, with a Female of the new World ; and in Peter Margarit, a noble Catalonian.. This happened in 1494 3 
but as Columbus had, the Year before, returned with ſeveral Mariners and Soldiers from Hiſpaniols, it is highly 
probable, that ſome of theſe might be infected, and that they ſerved in the Spaniſh Troops which ſoon after 
defended Naples againſt the Freneb. Theſe Spaniſh Soldiers are ſaid to have communicated the Infection to the 
Neapolitan Women, and theſe to the French Soldiers; who, at their Return, brought it into their own Country, 
whence it was ſpread over all the known World; which is the leſs extraordinary, as this Accident happened to an 
Army, and that of a Nation always remarkable for Gallantry, two Circumſtances very favourable to its ſpeedy 

tion, | | | 

This Diſeaſe is not more remarkable itſelf in the Hiſtory of Phyſic, than for giving Occaſion to the Intro- 
duction of many Remedies into Medicine, either unknown before, or different M applied. Amongſt theſe are 
Guaiacum, which began to be uſed about 1517 ; China Root, which was firſt known in Europe about 1535 3 
and Sarſaparilla ; but the moſt celebrated of all was Mercury, an Hereulean Remedy, and one which has laid the 


Foundation of great Improvements in the Art of Healing, This was applied externally for the Cure of the Vene- 


real Diſeaſe, ſoon after it d in Europe, that is, before 1498. The Hint was probably taken from the Ara- 
bians, and ſome of their T ranſcribers, who directed its Uſe in Unguents to kill Lice, and in cutaneous Foulneſſes, 
long before the Appearance of the Venereal Diſeaſe; and as this Diſtemper was attended with Defedations of the 
Skin, the Probability of its being ſerviceable in this Diſtemper was very obvious. I have faid, under the Article 
Anatomy, that Jacobus Berengarius Carpenſis was the firſt who made uſe of mercurial Ointments in the Cure of 
the Venereal Diſeaſe: Aftric, however, will not allow this, but ſays, that he and Johannes de Vigo, his Contem- 
porary, were great Promoters of its Uſe, and contributed much to eſtabliſh its tation, by-ufing it rationally, 
and with great Succeſs. Theſe two Authors flouriſhed in the very Beginning of the Sixteenth Century; and the 
latter was the firſt who is known to have adminiſter d any mercurial Preparation internally. What he recom- 
mends is the Mercurius Precipitatus ruber, and that in a conſiderable Doſe, in the Plague and Colic. *Tis high- 
ly N that this, and all other chymical Preparations of Mercury, were originalſy made by the Alchemiſts, 
with a View of fixing this Subſtance, and converting it into Gold; and that, upon failing of the End propoſed, 
they were — try what it would do internally, by the Succeſs they had obſerved of its external Appli- 


I ſhall now proceed to give an Account of Paraceſſun and the great Innovations he made in Phyſic, after having 
ebſcrved, tha hs found Biyfic in « very . A* 
If ſubtile Diſputatioms would have cured Diſtempers, if Phraſes without 


hout Meaning, and Argumentation without 
Inſtruftion, could have reliev'd the Sick, the Galenica! Doctrine, and Arabian Prakice, then only in vague, 
would have rendered all-farther Improvements ry But it very fortunately for Paracel/us, that 
Phyſic'was, at the Time he appeared, reduced the Schools ta C , reaſoned almoſt out of the World, 
or, at leaſt, diſ into an infinitely worſe Stute than that in which Hippocrates leſt it. Tis not, therefore, 
furpriſing that Paraceifis ſhould be able to make the Figure he did in the World, furniſhed as he was with many 
fingular Advantages over the Generality of his Contemporaries. 


re © Phi Paracelſus Theophraſtus Bombaſt de Hobenbem was the Son of Wilbelmus Hobenbeim, © 
learned Man, and Licentiate in Phyſic, tho” a ſlender Practitioner, but poſſeſſed of a noble Library, being him- 
ſelf the natfiral Son of a Maſter of the Teutonic Order. He was born in the Year 1493. at a Village in Sewitzer- 
land called Einfidlen, which ſignifies a Village or Deſart, about two German Miles from Zurich, where he got the 
Appellation of Eremita or Hermit, which Eraſmus gives him in a Letter. . ; | 

Re thieds Years of Age he is faid to have been murilated, and made an Eunuch, by a Sow. Accordingly we 
always find him a bitter Enemy to the Women; and he is, perhaps, the only great Man Record without a 
Paſſion for their Sex; tho? his Picture, as taken from the Life, repreſents him with a He was inſtructed 
by his Father in Phyſic and Surgery, wherein he made great e as he grew up, he was captivated 
with the Study of Alchemy, whi occaſioned his Father to commit to the Care of Tritbemius, Abbot of 
Spanbeim, a Man of great Renown in thoſe Days, from whom having learned many Secrets, he removed to 
Sigiſmund Fuggerus of Schwatz, a famous German Chymiſt, who, at that Time, partly by his own Induſtry, and 
partly by a Multitude of Servants and Operators, - retained for the — 1 made daily Improvements in the Art. 
And here, he aſſures us, he learned ſpagiric Operations effectually; after which he applied himſelf to all the moſt 
eminent Maſters in the Alchemical Philoſophy, who concealed nothing from him, from whom, as he himſelf 
relates, he learned his Secrets. We Foe RE: 3 

But not reſting here, he took a Journey to all the Univerſities of Germany, Italy, France, and Spain, in ordet 
to learn Phyſic : after which he viſited Pruffie, Lithuania, Poland, Walachia, Tranſylvania, Croatia, Portugal, 
Nuria, and the other Countries of Europe, where he —— himſelf indifferently to Phyſicians, Barbers, old 
Women, Conjurers, and Chymiſts, both good and bad; all which he gladly picked up any thing that might 
be uſeful ; and thus enlarged his Stock of ſure and approved Remedies. e alſo learned from Bail Valentine's 
Writings the Doctrine of the three Elements, which, concealing its Author's Name, he adopted as his' own; and 
publiſed under the Appellation of Salt, Sulphur, and Mercury. | | | | >» o HASSIOS. 

In the twentieth Year of his Age, making a Viſit to the Mines in Germany, he travelled into Ruſſia, where being 
taken Priſoner, on the Frontiers, by the Tartars, he was carried before the Cham, and afterwards ſent," with that 
Prince's Son, on an Embaſly to Conftantinople ; where, in his twenty-eighth Year, he tells us, he was let into the 
Secret of the Philoſophers Stone, He was alſo frequently retained as Surgeon and Phyſician in Armies, Battles, 
and Si | | 

He on high Value on Hippocrates, and the antient Phyſicians ; but deſpiſed the Scholaſtic Doctors, and, above 
all, the Arabs. He made great Uſe of Remedies prepared of Mercury and Opium, wherewith he cured the 

roſy, Venereal Diſeaſe, Itch, light Dropſies, and other Infirmities, which, to the Phyſicians of thoſe Times, 
(who were ignorant of Mercury, and afraid of Opium, as cold in the fourth Degree) were utterly incurable. 

By theſe Cures he grew daily more celebrated and daring ;' eſpecially after recovering the famous Printer Frobe- 
nius of Bafil, whoſe Caſe appears to have been a violent Pain in his Heel, which, upon Paracelſas's Treatment, 
removed into his Toes, fo the Patient could never ſtir them afterwards, tho” he felt no Pain, and in other 
reſpects grew well; but ſoon after died of an Apoplexy. By this means he became acquainted with the 
Eraſmus, and was well eſteemed by .the Magi of Bafil, who, giving him a plentiful Salary, made him 
Profeſſor in the Year 1527. where he continued to teach philoſophical Phyſic two Hours every Day; ſometimes. 
in Latin, but more frequently in High Dutch. Here he read Lectures to explain his own Books De ofitionibus, 
De Gradibus, and De Tartato; which, according to Helmont, abounded in idle Drollery, and contained little 
ſolid Senſe. Here, in a folemn manner, ſeated in the Chair, he burned the Writings of Galen and Avicenna ; 
declaring to his Audience, that he would even conſult the Devil, if God would not affiſt him, which is conform- 
able to his expreſs Declaration, in ſeveral Places of his Works, that no one need ſcruple conſulting the Devil, to 
get Secrets of Phyſic from him. | a 

Here he procured many Diſciples, with whom he lived in great Intimacy: Three of theſe he maintained in 
Diet and Cloaths; and inſtructed in ſeveral Secrets; tho? they afterwards ungratefully deſerted their Maſter, and 
even wrote ſcandalous Things of him, adminiſtering, with great Indiſcretion, the Medicines he had taught them, 
to the great Diſadvantage of thaſe who employed them. He alſo retained Surgeons and Barbers in his F _— 
to whom he communicated uſeful Secrets; but all of them ſoon after left him, and turned his Enemies. His only 

faithful Diſciples were Dr. Peter, Dr. Cornelius, Dr. Andrew, Dr. Ur/inus, the Licentiate Pangratius, and Maſter 
Raphael, whom he ſpeaks of with Commendation. „ | | 

During his two Years Reſidence here, he cured a noble Canon of Liechtemfels, who had been given over by the 
Phyſicians, of a violent Pain at the Stomach, with only three Pills of his Laudanum. The ſick Canon had 
promiſed him 100 French Crowns for the Cure; but finding it ſo eaſily effected, he refuſed to pay, alledging, 
with a Jeſt, that Paracelſus had given him but three Mice-turds. Upon this Paracelſus cited him before'a Court 
of Juſtice, where the Judge, not conſidering ſo much the Excellency of ts Art, as the Quantity of Labour and Coſt, 
decreed him a trifling Gratification; with which Paracelſus was ſo exaſperated, that, loading them = 
of Ignorance and Injuſtice, he renderec himſelf in ſome meaſure guilty of Treaſon; and thus thought beſt to quit 
the Court, and e haſte home : From whence, by the Advice of his Friends, he privately- withdrew out of 
the City, leaving his whole Chymical Apparatus to Joannes Oporinus. After this he continued rambling two Years 
thro” the neighbouring Parts of Alſatia, accompanied by Oporinus, and, in the Courſe of a diſſolute Life, wrought 
many extraordinary Cures, as we find related by Zwinger, who lived at the ſame time at Bail, and often heard 
the Account from Oporinus himſelf, | 
This Oporinus, who had been for ſome time his Servant and Amanuenſis, was a Perſon of much Learning, well 
fkill'd in the Greek and Latin Tongues, who, poſſeſſed with the vain Expectation of attajning Pardeelfig's Secrets, 
left his own Family, and travelled" about with him for two whole Years, without learning any one Thing, till, 
wearied out, he grew wiſe, and, quitting Paracelſus, he returned to Baſil.  - 

It happened, one Evening, that Paracelſus was called upon to viſit a Countryman dangerouſly ill, near Colmar 
in Aſatia; but, being ſet in for a Drinking-bout with ordinary Company, he deferred viſiting the Patient till next 
Morning; when, entering the Houſe with a furious Look, he aſk d, If the ſick Perſon had taken any Phyſic ? 
as intending to adminiſter ſome of his Laudanum. The By-ſtanders anſwer d, He had taken nothing but the 
Sacrament, as being at the Point of Death: At which Pazacel/as, in a Rage, replied, If he has had recourſe to 
another Phyſician, he has no Occaſion for me; and ran immediately out of Doors. Oporinus, ſtruck with this 
Piece of Impiety, bid Paracelſus the laſt Adieu; fearing the Barbarity of his otherwiſe loved Maſter ſhould ſome 
time fall on his own Head. | | 

From this Time Paracelſus, havi forgot his Latin, continued wandering from Place to Place, always intoxi- 
cated, never changing his Clans whe ſo much as going into a Bed, till the Month of September 1541: when, 
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xing taken ill Inn at Salyywy, he died, after a few Days Sicknefs, in the 45th Year of his Age 3 ibo 
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em. | Wee 22 
Karge far Boerhaave, in his Chymiſtry. Dr. Shaw, in his Notes to this Paſſage, proceeds to make the follow- 
ing Remarks. | | | | | | 
e Paracelſus, in his Time, was eſteem'd an excellent Phyſician and Surgeon; for Medicine was 
then in a low Condition: The Practice, and the very Language, was all Ga/exicat and Arabian. Noth. was 
inculcated but Ariſtotle, Galen, and the Arals: Hipporrates was not read; there was even no Edition of his Write- 
ings, and ſcarce was he ever mention d. Their Theory conſiſted in the Knowledge of the four Degrees, and 

the Temperaments, and their whole Practice was confined to Bleeding, Purging, Vomiting, and Clyſters, - 

What contributed ſtill more to his Reputation, was his becoming acquainted with the Excclency of Mercury _ 
in the Venereal Diſeaſe, which had then newly broke out, and ſpread itſelf over Europe: And probably he had 
the Hint of this from Jacobus Carpus, a celebrated Anatomiſt and Surgeon at Boulogne, who alone had been 
Maſter of the Cure, which was effected by means of Mercury, applied fo as to raiſe a Salvation. | 

"Tis probable, that the Bulk of the Pieces publiſhed under this Author's: Name are not his; but that his Fol- 
lowers choſe to uſher in their Performances under that Cover. In Effect, they are ſo many, and fo different from 
each other, that it is next to impoſſible they Thould all come from the ſame Hand: And yet, beſides the three 
Books which he lectured upon in Public, there are ſome others which ſhould ſeem to be genuine; ſuch is that de 
Peſte, of the Plague; that de Mineralibus, of Minerals; that de Vita 4onga, of long Liſe; and the 4rchidoxs 
Medicine, which was publiſhed by Bodenſtyn, while Paracelſus was living, or at leaſt ſoon after his Death. 

This Work is call'd Archidaza Medicine, as containing the principal Rules and Maxims of the Art, Nine 
Books thereof were publiſhed at firſt ; and the Author, in the Prolegomena to them, ſpeaks thus 

I intended to have publiſh'd my ten Books of Archigoxa; but finding Mankind unworthy of ſuch a Treaſure 
« as the Tenth, I keep it cloſe in my Qcciput 3, and reſolye never to bring it thence, till you have all abjured 
« Arifto;le, Avicenna, and Galen, and have ſwore Allegiance to Paracelſus alone,” eff. 

However, the Book did at length get abroad, tho' by what means is not known: It is confeſſedly an extraordi- 
nary Piece, and may be ranked amongſt the principal Productions that have ever appear'd in Chymiſtry. Whe- 
ther or no it be Paracelſus's, we will not affirm ; but there is one Thing ſpeaks in its Behalf, which is, its contain- 
ing many Things which have been ſince cried up. for great Noſtrums ; and Yau Helmont's Lithontriptic and Alca- 
het are apparently taken hence. The following Paſſage of Helmont has occaſion'd much Speculation : 
Jo diſtil the volatile Spirit of Sea-ſalt, in order to diſſolve the Stone in the Bladder, digeſt Sea-ſalt for a Month 
« with Juice of Horſe-radiſh, and then diſtil the Whole: What riſes is the Spirit of the Salt, of ſingular Efficacy 
in diflolying the Stone, either in the Bladder or Kidneys.” How Helmont came to know, that Sea-falt would 
ferment with Radiſh-yuice, is ſurpriſing ; there being no Hint of the Thing in any of his other Writings : But our 
Wonder will ceaſe upon reading the Proceſs in expreſs Terms, in the tenth Book of the Archidexa. And the 
whole Book of the Acabeſ is apparently taken from the ſame. 

Amongſt the genuine Writings of Paracelſus are like wiſe reckon'd that de Ortu Rerum naturalium, de Trau 
formatione Rerum naturalium, and de Vita Rerum naturalium. The reſt are ſpurious, or very dubious at beſt, parti- 
cularly his Theological Warks. * | <4 4M 

Wich reſpect to his Merits, as to Medicine and Alchemy, it muſt be own'd, that an arrogant aſſuming Air 
infected all his Writings, as well as his Actions: It was common with him to promiſe mighty Things, with com- 
plete Aſſurance, upon lender and unequal Grounds. A ftrong Inſtance of his Weakneſs in this Kind is his 
undertaking, by the mere Uſe of his Elixir, to prolong a Man's Life to the Age of Methuſalem ; and deliberating 
with himſelf to what Period he ſhould protract his own. This argues his truſting to Imagination more than . 
rience ; for, as he died a young Man humſelf, it is certain, he could not have Experiments ſufficient to warrant 


any ſuch thing; nor did be ſpeak of his own Knowledge, as a Phyſician ought to do, but purely out of 


rice. | 

* know not how it is, but the Body of Chymiſts, both of his own and our Times, have complimented 
Paracelſus with the Knowledge of the univerlal Remedy, and he himſclf is at the Head of the Opinion: He 
fwears by his own Soul, and calls every God in Heaven to witneſs, that with one ſingle Remedy, prepared. from 
Metals, he was able to cure all Diſeaſes, be they what they would. But Helmeyt, who knew as much of Paracel- 
ſus as any Man, does not believe a Word of it; and, tho he is always commending him, warns us not to truſt 
him; adding, that his Writings are full of Babble. His own Hiſtory affords no great Proofs of the Thi , nor 
have we any competent Teſtimonies of other Writers. But what effectually overthrows his Pretenſions to a 
Remedy, is his own dying at an immature Age. TE: 

His real Merit conſiſted, (1.) In being well ſkill'd in Surgery, and practiſing it with great Succeſs. (2.) In 
underſtanding the common Practice of Phyſic, as well as his Contemporaries. -(3.) In being alone Maſter of the 


Powers, Preparations, and Uſes of Metals. (4+) In haying the Uſe of Opium to himſelf, and-working wonder- 
ful Cures thereby. And (5.) in being well acquainted with the Virtues of Mercury, in an Age when perhaps only 
he and Carpus knew any thing of the Matter. | 
| * to his being poſſeſs d of the Philoſophers Stone, there are no ſufficient Proofs of it, and many ſtrong ones 
to the contrary. 
Leſt J ſhould be thought to have contradicted myſelf with reſpect to Opium, which I before ſaid was intro- 
duced into Practice by the Empirics, I muſt remark, that the Galenica! Phyſicians had utterly rejected its 
Uſe before the Time. o et on a Suppoſition of its being too cold to be uſed with Safety. : 
As to the Syſtem of Parace us, the firſt of his Principles relates to the Attention the Phyſician ought to pay 
to the Analogy he ſuppoſes between the great World, and the little World, or the Body of Man. He did not 
confine himſelf to the Compariſons which had been, and ſtill are, made between theſe two, but attempted to 
diſcoyer in this Analogy things infinitely more myſterious. In Man, for Inſtance, he diſcovers the Motions of 
the Stars, the Nature of the Earth, the Water, and the Air, all Vegetables and Minerals, all the Conſtellations, 
and the four Winds. He aſſerts in another Paſſage, that the Phyfician ought readily to know what in Man is 
called the Dragon's-tail, the Ram, the Polar Axis, the Meridian, the Riſing. and Setting of the Sun; and if he 
is 8 of theſe things, continues our Author, he is good for nothing. From the fame Author alſo, and his 
Followers, {prings the Opinion of a pretended and imaginary Agreement between the principal Parts of Man's 
Body with the Planets, as of the Heart with the Sun, of the 3 the Moon, of the Spleen- with Saturn, 
of the Lungs with Mercury, of the Kidneys and Teſticles with Ven; of the Liver with Jupiter, and the Gall 
with Mars ; as there are allo ſeven Metals or Minerals, which agree with theſe ſeven Planets. In another Paſ⸗- 
| | ; | ſage 
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ſage Paracelſus aſſures us, that in our Lim is, the human Body, are the Heavens, the Kurth, and the 
ies of all Animals; and he elſewhere afferts, that a true Phyſician muſt be able to ſay, This is a Sapphir: 


in the Body of Man, this Mercury, this a Cypreſs, and this 4 Hull flower. He alſo eftabliſh'&-an Analogy or * +_ 
Relation between Diſeaſes and Plants: Hence he ſpeaks of a Diſeaſe which he calls Morbus Acorinus, the Dilea(c VI | 
of Acorus. To this he adds ſome others which derive. their Names from other Nlants, or Parts of Plants; from | 
the Anthera, for Inſtance, from the Pulegium, from the Meliſſa, from tlie Sabina, from the Terebinthina, from 
Siler Montanum, and from the Helleborus. | | | y b 


Wich reſpect to the firſt Matter, he thought that all created Things ſprung from one ſingle Frinciple, or e, 
ſingle Matter. This Matter he calls the Grand Myſtery. This, fays he, is not any thing perceptible, any thirig 55 3 
ſenſible, any thing that appears under a particular Form, or which has any Property or Colour, or which par- 7 | 


takes of an elementary Nature. The Sphere of this Grand Myſtery is extended as wide as the Region of the 
Heavens. This ſame Myſtery is the Mother of all the Elements, and the Grandmother of all the Stars, and * 
all Creatures; for all created Objects are-born of the Grand Myſtery, juſt as a Child is of its Mother. In 2 
Word, from this Grand Myſtery, Subſtance, Matter, Form, and Eſſence, have deriv'd their Origins, not ſue- 
ceſſively, but by a ſingle Creation. ont 
From this firſt Matter, according to Paracelſus, and his Followers, ſprung, among other things, the Seeds of 
Animals, Vegetables, and Minerals; and all theſe Seeds have from hy Doping lay concealed in the Boſom 
of this ſame Matter, as it were in Darkneſs, or in what he calls the A from which they were drawn by 11 
Generation. | E | 
According to this Idea, the Followers of Paracelſus believe, that what is commonly called Generation, conſiſts 
only in the Exit or Paſſage of each Seed, or of each of the Indi viduals they contain, from Darkneſs to Light: So | 
that, inviſible as they were, tho? they always exiſted, they at laſt hegome viſible. 'Upan- this Footing, what ' in 
born To-yoyils nos properly new, tho it appear to be ſo; ſince it had a preyious Exiſtence in the Abyſs-4rom — ; 
Which it ſprings. In like manner a Thing which apparentiy corrupts, does not for that Reaſon periſh, ↄr ceaſe 5 85 
to be, but only returns to the original Source from which it was drawn, after having perform'd the Functions 
for which it was deſtin d. The Followers of Paracelſus found this Sentiment upon a — of Hippocrates, e c 
where that antient Phyſician ſays, That nothing in Nature periſbes, as alſo that natbing ut i \produc'd, that is 2 
nothing is brought into Being which did not exiſt before; but theſe Seeds cannot leave the Places ./../ (nl 
where they originally exiſted, and would not unfold themſelves as they ought, it they were not aſſiſted by a | 
celeſtial Power or Virtue included in them, and which Paraceiſus calls Archets, that is, as his Commentators ex- ö ? 
Plain the Word, an Architect Spirit. This 4rchens ſeparates the various Elements, and all the Things they / + ++ / // - 4/ 
contain, placing each Object in its proper Place; and as for the Bodies of Animals, it in them ſeparates hat is 
re {rom what is impure, juſt as Fire or Antimony purifies Gold. It happens indeed, that jt operates imper- To 
fectly; and it is for this Reaſon, that Men are now-and-then afflicted with ſome Diſeaſes ; but, for — 
theſe Diſeaſes are not mortal like others. Paracelſus does not own for trie Elements the four generally agreed | 
upon and recciyed as fuch.in the Schools, that is, Fire, Air, Water, and Earth. He fays, That theſe are life- . 
leſs Bodies, which only poſſeſß inefficacious and impotent Qualities, which can produce nothing, and are merely ß 
paſſive. He aſcribes a much greater Energy to — which, he ſays, are found in all natural Bodies, 
and even in the Elements, and in each of them in - "Theſe Principles are Salt, Sulphur, and Mer- | 


Sn order to explain, in ſome meaſure, what theſe three Principles are, he we need only look on Wood 
when burning. That which burns is Sulphur, that which riſes in Smoak is Mercury, and thatwhichi is reduc'd 
to Aſhes is Salt. We find ſomething of theſe threa f rinciples in the Works of Haacus Hollandus, and 
Baſil Valentine, ſo that Paracelſus docs not ſeem to have heen the Inventor of this Notion. We ſhall not here 
attempt to explain the Difference Which he and his Followers make between the viſible and inviſible Elements, 
ſince they themſelves do not ſcent to underſtand each other with reſpect to that Point. the ardi 
Elements and Principles, Paracelſus thought there was in all natural Bodies ſamething of a celeſtial Nature, hi 
he calls Quinteſſence, and which he deſcribes thus. The Quinteflence, Gays he, is a Subſtance which is or- - ys 
« poreally drawn from all Bodies which increaſe, and from every thing that has Life, and this Subſtance is di. | 
engag d from all Impurity and Mortality; it is of the higheſt Subtilty, and ſeparated from all the Elements. 
He adds a little afterwards, that © this Quinteſſence is nat of a different Nature from the Elements, becauſe it 1 
is itſelf an Element.” Upon the ſame Subject he afterwards ſays —_— in which he appears to contra- | 

dict himſelf, or which is at leaſt very hard to be underſtood. He alfo calls this Quinteſſence by the ſeveral 

Names of the Philoſaphical Tincture, or Philoſophers Stone, the Flower, the Sun, Heaven, and ethereal 8 

rit. This Medicine, ſays he, in Lib. de Tinftura Phyficorum, is an inviſible Fire, which devours all Diſeaſes. 

* I myſelf have, with this Remedy, cur'd the Small-pox, the Leproſy, the Dropſy, the Colic, the Apoplexy, 

malignant Ulcers, the Cancer, Fiſtulas, Scirrhuſes, and all internal Diſorders/* He brings a =__ ſingular 

Example, to ſhew the marvellous Yirtues of this Medicine. Some, ſays he, having made this Tincture, and 

not knowing how to uſe it, neglected it; upon which it happen'd, that ſome Poultry, finding it in their Way, 

< eat.it,.or drank it; and their eathers being before caſt, they were forthwith renew'd, a Citcumſtance which 

<< convine'd the People, that this Phenomenon was the Effect of the Medicine. ; | 

One would think, that if Paracelſus had been Maſter of this univerſal Remedy, he had no Occaſion to ſeck 

for others. Seuerinus, one of his principal Followers, ſays, it were to be wiſh'd, that ſuch a Thing could be 

found; but confeſſes, that very few have had that Advantage. Perhaps his Maſter would not be much wrong'd, 

if Weé affirm'd of him, that he knew little more of this Matter than others. However, his Diſciples have not 
| adher'd to this univerſal Remedy, but acknowledge the Uſe of particular Medicines, of which they. have 

poled a large Number. They affirm, that as each Species of Diſarder derives its Origin from a particular Shed, 1 
ſo there is a ſecret Remedy appropriated to each of them; and they talk of this Remedy, as if it had Intelli- 

Berge, knew what it did, or was even more {kilful than the Phyſician who preſcrib'd it. When Paracelſus was 
a d, Why his univerſal and articular Remedics, which were both infallble, did not produce their deſign'd 

Effect, and prevent Death ? He anſwer d, That there was a Neceſſity for ſubmitting to Deſtiny, wich was 

irreſiſtible. It was undoubtedly for this Reaſon that this Chymiſt was not able with all his fine Secrets, which he 

calls Magnalia Dei, to find the means of curing himſelf of the Gout, and ſome other terrible Diſorders, which > 
cut him off in the forty- ſeyenth or forty-cighth Year of his A: B | 

When in ſome other Paſſages Paracelſus ſpeaks of the Seeds he eſtabliſhes two principal Kinds of 
them 4 The one he calls Niaſtrum, and the other Cagaſtrum. The former draws its Origin from a Subſtance 


2 
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Seeds deſtin'd to produce them. The Diſeaſes depending on the firſt Kind are the Dropſy, the Gout, and 
on Jaundice. The ſecond Kind from a Corruption of ſomething, and the Plague, the Pleuriſy and 
Fevers, are the Conſequences of this Corruption. Paracelſus, and his Followers alſo, talk. of the liaftrum and 
Cagaſtrum, with reſpect to the equivocal Generation of Rats, which they 'believe to be ſometimes generated by 
Corruption, —— 05+ ag dries Parents. The former of theſe & called a Generation er Ca- 

, latter a Generation ex Hiaſtro. - {al | 
comune * he conſiders the Cauſes of Diſeaſes under other Relations. Theſe Cauſes he calls Entia, or 
Bei and ümes five Kinds of them. The firſt of theſe Beings is Eu, Dei, or God himſelf, who 
Pitt upon Mankind, as he himſelf pleaſes. The ſecond he calls Ens Aftrale ; becauſe he believ'd, 
chat ſeveral Diſeaſes proceeded as well from the Stars in Heaven, as from thoſe in Man. The third, which he 
calls Ens naturale, re to thoſe Diſeaſes which | from ſome Defect of Nature. The fourth of theſe © 
Beings is Ens ſpirituale, or . Pagoycum, to which Paracelſus refers thoſe Diſcaſes which are the Effects of our 
own Imaginations, or thoſe of others acting upon us; and under this Kind are comprehended the Diſeaſes, 
which proceed from Witchcraft or Inchantment. The fifth and laſt Being is called Es veneni, and compre- 
hends all Poiſons, whether natural or artificial. 15 ö ; 

Paracelſus will, farther, have all Diſcaſes to proceed from what he calls Nadus, which is, when any Separation 
or Corruption happens in the Body. Petrus Severinus, one of the moſt celebrated of the Followers of Paracelſus, 
affirms, that what Hippocrates call d Orcus, and what others mean by Nox Orphei, and Abyſſus, are the ſame with 
the Iliadus of _— | 2 | | 

Our Author, at laſt, paſſing from the general to the particular Cauſes of Diſeaſes, affirms, „That the human 
„Body is nothing but Sulphur, Mercury, and Salt; and that in theſe three Things, which he calls the three 
« firſt Subſtances, Health and Diſeaſes conſiſt. *Tis, continues he, in theſe three Things alone that we muſt 
% look for the Cauſes of Diſeaſes, and not in the Humours, or their Qualities, about which the Pliyſicians make 
« ſo great a Noiſe.” A little after he adds, That all Diſeaſes depend upon theſe three Things, and not u 
« the four Elements. | He alſo affirms, that we muſt not have a Regard to Conſtitutions, and to the Pour 
Humours, as thoſe have done, who have ſpread ſo much Obſcurity over Medicine. A Diſorder, adds he, is 
either hot vr cold; but this Heat or Cold are not the Cauſes, but only the Signs, of the Diſeaſe. When a Man 
has his Forehead hot, his Head and his whole Body inflamed, his Urine red, and his Pulſe frequent, theſe are only 
the Signs of his Diſeaſe ; but its Cauſes muſt be ſought for elſewhere. In a Colic, for Inſtance; proceeding from 
' Conſtipation, the Patient is afflicted with violent Belly-achs, a great Burning, accompanied with Thirſt, Vomitings, 
and ſometimes a Palſy ; but when the CID is removed, all the Accidents or Symptoms forthwith ceaſe. 
Thus again, in a Caſe of the Stone in the der, the Symptoms accompanying that Diſorder cannot be remov'd, 
without removing the Stone. We muſt not, in this Caſe, uſe either hot or cold Medicines ; neither muſt we talk 
of Humours and Conſtitutions ; the Knife alone can remove the Cauſe, the Knife is the only Arcanum or 
Secret for the Stone. | | 

==" oi enlarges upon the Nature of thoſe Diſeaſes which, are produc'd by the three Subſtances already 
mention'd, and conſiders the Manner in which they happen. On this Occaſion he obſerves, firſt, with reſpect 
to Mercury, that the Kind which is in the Bodies of Animals, and which has a great Affinity with common 
Mercury, or . Quick-filver, by its Volatility produces Madneſs, Mortifications of the Ligaments, and Trem- 
blings ; and that if to this Volatility a certain Degree of Acrimony is join'd, or if the Mercury is too much ſpi- 
ritualiz d, then Madneſs, Phrenſy, and Delirium, are produc'd. | | 

He adds, That theſe Diſorders are produc'd by the Spirit of the Mercury, which, when riſing, and ſeeking for 
an Exit, wounds the Brain, and particularly thoſe Parts of it which are the Seats of Memory and Judgment. 
If this Spirit in deſcending penetrates to the Nerves, and ſtrongly adheres to the Brain, it then produces the 
Apopiry's and, if it falls on the hinder Part of the Neck, it gives Riſe to a Palſy. But if it becomes cold in 
its Courſe, it produces Tremblings of the Hands and Feet, or of the Head alone. It alſo occaſions Lethargies, 
and Diſtortions of the Mouth and Eyes, TS * 

The Diſorders produc'd by Sulphur are the various Kinds of Fevers, Impoſtumations, or Phlegmons, and 
the Jaundice, But if the Salt ſhould be ſeparated from the Sulphur, the later of theſe, becoming putrid, falls 
| the Breaſt, and produces a Pleuriſy. the Stomach and Liver it produces Fevers ; in the Head, the 
Megrim and other Diſorders, as alſo Pains of the Eyes, the Teeth, and Ears. : 

Several Diſorders alſo derive their Origins from Salt, and, among others, the Colic. From the fame Princi- 

proceed the Stone and Gravel, and other Concretions form'd in the Veins and Cavities of the , as alſo 
the Gout of the Hands and Feet, and the Sciatica. The Cauſe of theſe Diſorders is the Spirit of the Salt, 
which mixes with the Body of the Salt, and coagulates in the Bladder, the Kidneys, and the Joints. Salt alſo, 
whenever it is diſſolv d, produces Fluxes of the Belly; but when it is indurated and coagulated, it produces In- 
durations and Obſtructions, which are remov'd by diſſolving and fuſing the Salts which occaſion them. But if 
the Salt ſhould be too much ſubtiliz d, it produces Eruptions, the Itch, and other cutaneous Diſorders. The 
Eryſipelas, malignant Ulcers, and the Cancer, proceed from the ſame Origin. And laſtly, if the Salt is too ſtrong, 
it produces the Ignis Perſicus, anct terrible Inflammations. Theſe three Principles, both within and without * 
Body of Man, have each their different Species, which alſo produce different Kinds of Diſeaſes. Vitriol, for 
Inſtance, which is claſſed among the Salts, produces a Kind of Eryſipelas. In another Place he tells us, that 
the peccant Matter of Fevers, in general, is no more than Sulphur and Nitre ; for which Reaſon Paracelſus 
would have a Fever defin'd a Diſeaſe ariſing from ' Sulphur and Nitre ſet on Flame. He elſewhere affirms of 
1 Fevers in particular, that they proceed from a Motion of Nitre, which firſt produces Cold, and 
eat. | | : 
. Beſides the Cauſes of Diſeaſes drawn from the three Principles of Salt, Sulphur, and Mercury, Paracelſus 
ſought for others deriv'd from Tarter, and to which he aſcribes almoſt all the ſame Effects he had done to the 
former, and ſeveral others beſides. But we muſt here obſerve, that he was probably the Inventor of the Name 
in Latin, Tartarum, and which is nothing but that acid and hard Subſtance, as, he elſewhere tells us, concreted 
on the Sides of Wine-caſks, whereas the ' Lees ſubſide to the Bottom. He maintains, that the Stone of the 
Bladder, and the Gravel of the Kidneys, are generated or produc'd by what he calls Tartar, the Reaſon of 
which Name he gives us in the following manner. , N 

I call, ſays he, the Stone, a Diſeaſe ariſing from Tartar, (morbus Tartareus) becauſe of its Affinity to the 
true Tartarus, or Place of Puniſhment feign'd by the antient Poets. Now this Tartar is ſo called, becauſe it 
contains an Oil, a Water, a Tincture, and a Salt, which inflame and burn the Patient, juſt as the Fire of Hell 
would do. Our Author, in his uſual chymical Cant, gives {till another Name to the Stone, which is, Duelech. 

| | With 
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With reſpect to the Signs of Diſeaſes, we find very litt | 
briefly mentions them: Ti in others teſtifie but 4 Lal regard for them. He eſtabliſhes various Kinds of 
Pulſes, which have all a Relation to the ſeveral Planets. There are, according to 3 Pulſes in the Feet, 
which are aſcrb'd to Saturn and Jupiter; two in the Neck, which upon Venuf and Mars ; two in the 
Temples, which are regulated by and Merezrius ; and the Pulſe is under the Influence of the Sun, is 
in the Left Side under the Heart, "Hence it follows, ſays he, chat if the Pulſe beats quicker than uſual, the ſeyen, 
incipal Members ſuffer, that is, the Heart, the Brain, the Liver, the Gall, the Kidneys, the Spleen, and the 
E Ik any of theſe Members in particulat r by the Diſorder, the Pulſe beats more faintly, becauſe 
the Air or Spirit of Life does not Bin a free Paſſage to mx. 8 8 
Paracelfus is more full and copious upon Urine, as" may Fr 
ments drawn from Urines. Urine, fays he, is a diffolv'd Salt, with a Mixture of Sulphur and Mercury. We 
ſhall not here enter upon à Detail of the ſeveral Signs he draws from the Urine, in order of. of the Natures 
and Conſequences of Diſeaſes. A Knowledge” of this Kind muſt undoubtedly be of the laſt Conſequence, if what 
Jo. Rhenani, in his Urocritorium Chymiatricum, afſerts, i true; which is, that good or bad Circumſtance, 
with reſpect to the Termination of a Diſeaſe, is clearly, and, as it were, in a Glaſs, diſcover'd in the Urine. | 
We already obſer d, that the moſt celebrated of the Followers of Paracelſus frankly confeſſed, that the 
Quinteſſence, or univerſal Remedy, mentioned by their Maſter, and of which he boaſted ſo much, was ſomething 
very rare. This Circumſtance wa, both Paratelfus, and his Followers, to ſeek after ſeveral particular Reme- 
dies which they have propoſed. Nhe eee 
cines, is to obſerve what they call'd the Signatures of Things, They believed that certain Differences, with 
reſpe& to the Colour, the Figure, and other external Marks in Animals, Vegetables, and Minerals, were ſo 
many Indexes of their way ith ny for the Cure of particular Diſeaſes, n 
They maintained, for that Eupbraſis bore a which indicated its Virtues againſt Diſorders of the 
Eyes; and this Mark is a ſmall black Figure within . the Flower, and which ſaid „ er. the Eye · ball. 
One of the Species of the Dentaria, Toorhwort, whoſe Root reſembles a Chain of Teeth link'd her, proves 


by that Circumſtance, that it is a er Remedy for Diſorders of the/ Teeth, and for the dee 
Seeds of tes, and the Kernels of Pine- apples, having alſo the Form of Teeth, we ought, that 
Circumſtance, to infer, that they are Remedies proper for thoſe Parts. Pulmonaria, or Lungwort, is good 


againſt Indiſpoſitions of the Lungs, becauſe it is light and ſpongy like that Organ, and in ſome meaſure reſembles 
its Figure. Lemons are good againſt Diſorders of the Heart, becauſe they, in ſome meaſure, reſemble its Figure. 
And as that Organ has a relation to the Sun, as we have already obſerv'd, the yellow Colour of the Citron repre- 


ſents, in ſome meaſure, the Colour of the Jun; and, in Hke manner, denotes. that Fruit to be of a cordial Qua- 


lity. Gold having the fame Colour, as alſo the Splendor of that Luminary, ſaid it was not, for that Rea- 
ſon, to be doubted, but it was the moſt excellent of all Cordials. The Root of the Plant Satyrion indicates till 
more ſtrongly by its Figure, that it is deftin'd for ening the Parts ſubſervient to Generation. Aſarum, 


which fo exactly reſembles an Ear, is, for that Reaſon, 'a Remedy proper againſt Diſorders of that Part. 


Fr of this = may omg, e e 5 h upon this Subject. But 
ibavins, tho a hymiſt, frankly es, a Conformity een the Figures of certain Sim 

and their Medicital Vi irtues, is purely an accidental and fortuitous Circumſtance. | ; m 
We muſt here-obſerve, that, notwithſtanding all theſe Signatures, Paracelſus and his Followers depended much 
more upon Metallic Medicines, than on thoſe ſupplied by the Animal and Vegetable Kingdoms; in which reſſ 

they differ*d from the antient Phyſicians, who little more of Metallic Medicines than their Uſes in external 
Applications. The Followers of Paracelſus alſo required, that Medicines, from whatever Subſtances tney 
were extracted, ſhould be prepared chymically ; becauſe, without that Circumſtance, they are fo far from being 
an that they are prejudicial, ſince the poiſonous Quality, naturally in all, Simples, is not ſeparated from 


| Paracelſus alſo believed, that certain Words and Characters could cure ſome particular Diſeaſes, which would 


not yield to other Remedies; potable Gold, or the Quinteſſence of Gold, and that of Antimony, not excepted. 
He affizm'd, that Nature had communicated her Virtues, or imparted her Power, to Words, or engraved Stones, 
_ by ann and Roots, He alſo maintained, that the Phyſician might have recourſe to Magic for the 
ure of Diſeaſes. | - th 85 8 
Notwithſtanding his embracing theſe Opinions, he did not neglect the two moſt common and univerſal Reme- 
dies of Veneſection and Purgation ; but he thought Clyſters unne „and tells us, that he wrote nothing on 
htat Subject, becauſe he look'd upon them as very prejudicial to the Conſtitution, He wrote five Treatiſes on 
Veneſection, which ſhews us, that he did nor diſapprove of that Practice, though he thought it was not uſed as 
it ought, and ſubjected it to ſeveral Rules drawn from the Diſpoſition of the Stars. We make this Remark, in 
order to ſhew, that the Chymiſts who came after Paracelſus, and who, for the moſt part, rejected this Remedy, 
have not, in this particular, followed the Sentiment of their Maſter. He uſed Purgatives ; but preferred thoſe 
chymically to ſuch as were in Uſe among the Greeks and Arabians. Oporinus, in Epiſtola ad Solenandrum 
S ierun, i us, that when Paracelſus purg d his Patients in Diſorder whatever, he, for that Intention, 
reſcrib'd Mercurius Præcipitatus, reduc'd to Pills and made up with a little Theriaca, or Mithridate, or the 
po of Cherries, or of Grapes, | ; 
 Oporinus does not — what kind of Precipitate his Maſter uſed. The Q frequently gave red Preci- 
pitate in Venereal Diſorders, which is a very violent Purgative, and an Emetic, the Compoſition of which Para- 
celſus gives us. ooo eee in Aqua fortis, and drawing it off 
five times by Diſtillation, more or leſs, till the — EE red Colour. Upon this Powder 
ee e ee iſt necks: | Friar ug till the Pre- 
cipitate becomes white in ire, and is no longer ſubjectto evaporate. He adds, this Proceſs we ſhall 
obtain a diaphoretic Precipitate. The modern rs of red Precipitate follow all the Directions of Paracelſus s 
for they firſt uſe Aqua fortis, and then Spirit of Wine: But in vain do they pour this Spirit the Powder, 
and draw it off, ſince it does not by that means become white, much leſs does it undergo ſuch a Change as to 
become fix d, incapable of ing, and of ever being reduc'd again to a liquid M By this we ſee, that 
the Words of Paracelſus are not greatly to be depended on; and here, as on every other Occaſion, he pretends to 
inſtruct us in the Method of compoſing an excellent Remedy, which far { the common Precipitate ; but 
when his Directions are rigi oblerv'd, the Experiment always fails of Succeis. We have juſt Reaſon to doubt, 


whether he knew the Secret of this diaphoretic Precipitate, the Preparation of which he to deſcribe. But 


whether he did or not, the Preparation, mentioned by Oporinus, was exhibited with a View to purge, and not to 


in the Works of Parace/fes, In fone Paſſages he 


\\ 


— 
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excite a Diaphoreſis; and it is highly probable, that it care. very near to the ordinary red Precipitate, if it way 
not nds the fame. Paracelſus certainly knew. other purgative Medicines drawn. from Minerals; and we 
ought not to imagine that Oporinss affirms, that his Maſter never purg'd with any 1 Sr Precipitate Mer- 
cury. It is impoſſible, that, having made ſo many Experiments upon yay 4 he ſhould not diſcover, that; 
among other things, various purgative Subſtarices might be obtained from it; for he afferts, in the firſt Place, 


that as Antimony is more proper than Fire,. or any other thing, to purify Gold or Silver, Io it, in like manner, 1 


purges the human Body, and carries off its Impurities. It is certain, that by the Name Magiftery he does not 


mean a common Cathartic Medicine, fince he tells us afterwards, that the Magiſtery of Antimony cures the 


| Leproſy. This Eſſence, this Arcowmun, this Virtus of Antimony, as he calls it, is, according to him, prepared in 


— 


the following manner. © This, ſays he; © is what we call the Virtue of Antimony, of which no mention is 
made in any Medicinal Work whatever. . Take care, in the firlt Place, that no Part of the Antimony be cor- 
« rupted, but that it remain entire, without loſing any thing of its Form, ſince under this Form the Arcanum 
« of Antimony is conceal'd, It ouget.jo be forc'd by the | ns 

Cohobations reduc'd to a third Nature: Then this Arcanum is obtain d. The Doſe of which is four Grains 
mix d up with Quinteſſence of Baum.“ Theſe Directions have no great Tendency to render us more know- 
ing than we were before. We do not obſerve, that Paracelſus often mentions any Purgative, properly fo call'd, 
obtain'd from Antimony. In his Treatiſe De Caduait, he indeed mentions Flowers of  Antumohy, . without 


| defcribing the Manner in which they are N ſince he only talks of a Preparation of which they are the Baſis, 
d which he affirms to be an excellent Remedy 4gaivſt the Falling · ſickneſs, though he gives us no farther 


Ms of it. He however ſpecifies its Doſe, which is nine Grains before the Paroxyſm, and eighteen under 
it n 


another Paſſage he ſays ſomething concerning the Mercurius Vite: He made almoſt as many = 
z .and 2 


ments upon Vitriol as Antimony; and mentions an Arcanum which he extracted from it, 
preferred to that obtained from Gold. | | 10 ig util is 

We ſhall not, on this Occaſion, run out into a Deſcription of the Eſſences; the Magiſteries, the Elkxits, and 
other important Secrets, which our Author calls Magnalia Dei, ſuch as the Quinteſſence already mentioned, the 
celebrated Remedy call'd Azoth, which Paracelſus always carried about him, and his Laudanum, With reſpect to 
this laſt Medicine, we cannot forbear ſuſpecting that it was a Compoſition 2 principally, if not entirely, 
of Opium. This is, in reality, an excellent Medicine; when judiciouſly uſed ; and à great many Phyſicians are 
of Opinion, that it is not very neceſſary to ge it, ſince the moſt laborious and ive Preparations of it 


are not much more valuable the moſt ſing e; or the Drug itſelf; ſuch as it is brought to us from the Lævaꝝt, 


d, affierns, 8 is an Ingre- 
dient, are of a poiſonous Quality, that we ou not to repoſe any Confidence either in y, Henbane, 


+ ack or this Arcanum of Vitriol, which our Author prefers to all the Remedies prepared of Gold, and whoſe 


ſharp and long; or by puſhing it farther in, and attempting to bring it out from the oppoſite Part, if it is 


bearded. He alfo obſerves, that the ſame Practice is to be followed when a Muſket-ball is lodg'd between the 


Bones. He adds, that when the Intention cannot be anſwered by Herbs and Roots, which he owns are very 
often ineffectual, we muſt, in diſlodging bearded Arrows or Balls from between the Bones, have recourſe to cer- 
tain Verba Conſtellata, or Words influenc d by the Stars; and boldly affirms, that by the. virtue of theſe Words 
alone, without the Aſſiſtance of any thing beſides our Fingers, we may eaſily extract all kinds of Darts from 
Wounds. But, ſays he, the Malice of the Sophiſts has attempted to render this Art infamous, by prohibiting its 
Uſe, under the Penalty of being anathematiz'd, and committed to the Flames. I do not, for this Reaſon, 
neglect to practiſe it, finge I know there is nothing in it but what is natural. Paracelſus ſays very little upon 
Tumors, Fractures, and Diſlocations ; and thraugh che Whole of his Chirurgical Works, we find nothing relate- 
ing to the Amputation of Members, and thoſe Operations which are performed by the Knife, and the Fire. It 
even appears, that he did net apprave af theſe laſt-mentioned Me he cammends the Uſe of the 
5 as 2 e to be vena upon in the Stone. | | $ 

Dur Author enlarges pretty much on the Pox, examines its Cauſes, inquires into its Signs, and propoſes a 
large Number of PEN for its Cure, the principal of which are various Preparations of Mercury, — 
deſcribed in his own Manner, that is, ſo as to be underſtood by very few, or rather none at all. 
In reading the Works of Paracelſus, it is eaſy to obſerve, that he had a heated and diforder'd Imagination, 
full of the cradeſt Notions ; whence it is no Wonder he gave into Aſtrology, Geomancy, Chiromancy, and the 
A A Cabbala ; 


„ till no Caput Mortuum remains; and by three 


— 


pe, 


ignorant He fays 1 y, That 
he does not mean Natural Magie only, 
the Devilꝭ and boaſts of holding 
has uſed all poſſible Means to per- 
the Attempt, it is his Misfortume. 


n 

] de ties of Bodies, hot, 
the Eyes of Phyficians. Hie calls the Philoſophy of Ariftotte, a w 
laid a better, he has given Occaſion for it, and oted a 


« can und what he fays, or make the raft Advantage of it. I wiſh Celan had been lefs diffuſive, and 
more exact, in his Works, and Paracetfics more clear and catidid', but as every one has his Failings, we ſhould 
<< retain what appears to be good, and Have the reſt.” 6 MY. Yr" flee 33 

The Lord Bacon has given a juſt, the* ſevere _ of Paruceſſus, in his Philofophicat Capacity, to this 


Effect: Paracelfics, ſtanding at the Head of the Chymiſts, deſerves to be ſeparately chaſtiſed as a Monſte , 
What Bacchanaſan Oracle ar choſe he urters in Meteorslogy ; whilſt be is ridic 3 7 All 
that Zpicurys aſſerts upon the Subject, is but Opinion, which he ui ; but Paracelſus, 


wreſting them to every thing, delt of; 
for, like a ſacrilegious Impoſto iP ſacred with 9 a 
Fables with Hereſies, and human Truths with religious; ſo as not, tia bot 
. the Light of Nature; The 

it, At the fame time; he is ſo far from 


the Trouble and Tediouſdeſs of Experimenting. 
abſurd Pretences of Magicians, countenanced Ben 
his own Affurance ; being thus at once the Work and Servant of Impaſture. His Diſciples greedily ſwallow 
laid down and made good, and 


ligion, the 5 

another | the lying Spirit, that ſhews itſelf in their fwoln and Promiſes, However, by wandring thro* 
the Wilds of Experience, they ſometimes ſtumble upon Diſcoveries 3 not by Reaſon; but by Accident; 
whence proceeding to form Theories, they plainly carry che Smoak and Tarniſh of their Art along with them, 
and, like childiſh Operators at the Furnace, attempt to raiſe a Structure of Philoſophy with a few riments 
of Diſtillation; and their own Idols of Separation and Mixture, where no Traces of them are y found. 
Yet we do not accuſe them all in the Lump, but make a Difference betwixe that little ſerviceable Set, who, being 


not very folicitous about raiſing of Theorjes, principally practiſe a certain mechanical Subtilty in maki 
new Diſcoveries, with their Uſes, more after the manner of Frier Bacon than Paracelſus; and ditinguiſh ch 


from that impious Tribe, who endeavour only at porn ing Applauſe to their Theories, and court and beg it 
under a pretended Zeal for Religion, large Promiſes; and the Arts of Impoſture, which e | 
22 and moſt of the Alchemie 2 n ee e, r 
Notwithſtanding what Lord Baron ſays of Paracelſus and the Chymiſts, they certainly deſerve great 
Praiſe, as they have contributed a vaſt to the Improvement of the Art of Heating * As = aj 
ſtrated the Syſtem of the Galenifts to be falſe, and baniſh'd it from Phyſic'; tho* it muſt be confeſſed, they 
did not ſubſtitute one which was more rational in its room. Their Theory, however, was leſs pernicious' than 
any of thoſe which preceded itz as it was leſs capable of leading into Error; for it was too romantic, and too 
manifeſtiy falle, to miſlead ſo many as others had done, tho” ſome few Enthuſiaſts gave into it. 
* The were nn as = One's, or reviv'd the Uſe of many Remedies, of 1 
portance in curing Diſtempers. Amongſt theſe are Mereury, Antimony, Sulphur, Nitre, | 
ne err e 75 Iron, from which they directed us to make various Preparations, * 
ught us their Uſes. To may be added, the volatile, urinous Spirits Harthhorn, Blood, 
any other Animal Subftance * 1285 ene ee e 
bout ninety Years after Paracelſus, the famous Van Helmont appear d, à Man of ſuch infinite Induſt 
ay he ſpent Years in examining foſſile, animal, and vegetable Backes by Chymiſtry. He would af oral 
y have made a very conſiderable igure, if he had made a right Uſe of his Diſcoveries, communicated them 
candidly to the World, and forbore running into the Notions of Poraceſus, "whom he mimic'd in pretending, 
like him, to an univerſal Remedy. He was a Man of Learning, Abilities, and Eloquence. 
7 All Europe ſoon came into his Opinions, and then none but purely Chymical Preparations were in requeſt, 
and nothing but what was produc'd by Chymiſtry was to be confided in for the Preſervation of Life and 
Health, And when afterwards F. Sylvius de 1a Boe, Profeſſor of Phyſic in Leden, macle it his Buſineſs to 
mote Chymiſtry, and was continually 3 its Uſefulneſs to a numerous Audience, his Authority, E | 
ence, and Example, were fufficient to eſtabliſh its Reputation every-where: Some indeed doubted, but almoſt 
aſſented, as ſoon as Orbo Tacbemus, with great Reſolution and Succeſs, undertook the Cauſe of Chymiſtry, in 
three learned and elaborate Freatiſes. They now began to be convinc'd, that Nature acts, and that the Life of 
| 0 * 
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FF: _ Univerſe, and in the Bod a | dire in 
77 3” {4 diminiſhed, and deſtroy'd. in-the Univerſities, and in. the Wri of 
_ Phyſicians. Did Acids Er Acidity e Metals ?. An Acid was provided for the Diſſolution of Ali- 
ments in the Stomach, Did Acids generated by the Fire, and mixed wich the highly acrid Oils of Aroma- 
tics, produce a violent Efferveſcence ? We muſt believe, that the acid hyle, mixed with the Balſam of the Blood, 
rouſes the natural Heat of the Body; or, if both theſe ſhould to be acrimonious beyond meaſure, they 
muſt be ſuppoſed the Cauſe of burning Fevers. Nitre, Sea- falt, but eſpecially Sal Ammoniac, = 
Water: Immediately the cold Fit of a Fever was aſcribed to them. The Exhalations of the Particles of Wine 
during boiling, receiv'd in a Veſſel placed over them, ſhew us how our Spirits are generated. Acids mix'd 
with Alcalis cauſe a violent Efferveſcence, and are ready to break the Veſſel which incloſes them: Juſt ſo the Chyle, 
mix'd with the Blood, raiſes the like Tumults in the Ventricles of the Heart, the Veins, and the imaginary | 
Rhomboidal Recepracles in the Muſcles. 2 42h ar ike - rune] 
The human Stomach is made an. Hermetic Pot, in which the tepid Acor of a Ferment excites a Fermentation 
of the Aliments : Hence the Chyle contracts an Acidity, and, paſſing out with an Efferveſcence, meets with that 
alcaline Incentive, the Bile ; here begins 'a Combat between the two Champions, the pancreatic Humour be- 


ing a 3 ator and Encourager of the Fray; the Work goes on bnſkly, the Duumviri ate hotly engag'd, 
. being upported by their reſpertive; Grands part of them by a natural "ral ruſh, into the Canals of the 
lacteal Veins, and by their own 'proper Efforts penetrating ugh the Meanders of the lacteal Rivulet, fall 
into the Torrent of the Blood, where, inſtead of finding Peace, they are attack'd by more Enemies which lay 
in Ambuſcade, and a new Fight commences. In the mean while others reſolutely, paſs the Streights in Purſuit 
of the Runaways, and, coming up with their Enemies, in the Chanel of the Blood, renew the Battle, which 
becoming general, part of them ruſh into the firſt Ventricle of the Heart, and thence in the firſt Heat of their 
Fury through the Iſthmi of the Lungs, breaking thro' the Myriads of little Tubes. Nor is here an End; for 
the Concourle of the pulmonary Veſſels reaſſembles the ſcatter d Bodies, and throws them into the other Ventricle 
of the fervid Heart, where, animated with freſh Spirits, they break through all Obſtacles, and diffuſe themſelves 
throughout all the moſt intricate and ſecret Receſſes of the Body, whence they return full of Spirit and Alacrity 
to the Cells of the Heart. All this has much the Air of a Romance; but ſome. modern Phy ſicians, it is certain, 
have ſeriouſly maintained, that the natural Actions of Life were perform'd after this manner. He that has a 
Notion of all the Parts of this Farce, may in an Hour's time become a, great Artiſt. Firſt, be careful 
to get right Ideas of Acid and Alcali; you may ſoon after be taught the Signs of each, and you will eaſily ſee 
which is the moſt prevalent. You have nothing more. to do, then, but to come in with ſome Abxiliaries to the 
Relief of the weaker, and ſo reſtore the Balance of Power between them. And thus is the Sum and Subſtance 
of all that Sylvius and Tachenius taught, and which the World ſo much admir'd and follow'd, comprehended 
in very few Words. G x 
| Such Chymiſts might have been forgiven all theſe trifling Vanities, and been look'd upon only as ridiculous, 
if they had not founded upon their Fooleries ſome Pieces of Practice, highly deſtructive to the Lives and Health 
of Mankind. Of this I ſhall give one memorable Inſtance. Galen, as we have ſeen before, ſtarted the Notion 
of Animal Spirits. Some of the Chymiſts improv*d upon this Chimera, and pretended to determine the Man- 
ner in which they were produc'd, comparing it to the Generation of vinous Spirits by Diſtillation. - Others went 
a Step farther, and affirm'd they were ſubject to Diſcaſes, as Inflammation, and capable of being infected with 
ſomething deleterious 3 and obſerving farther, that many Diſeaſes of the acute Kind terminated by copious 
Sweats, they concluded, that the moſt expediticus way of 2 Diſorders was, to reſolve this imaginary 
Inflammation, or to drive out from theſe imaginary Spirits, etended deleterious Something, but they 
knew not what ; and this by means of profuſe Sweats extorted by violently hot Remedies, if thoſe may be ho- 
| nour'd with this Appellation, which do much more Injury than Good. . Herein pace ſeem to agree with Aſclepiades, 
"I who was of Opinion, that one Fever ought to be cur d by raiſing another, or rather by making the preſent Fever 
| worſe: They, however, ran counter to the Doctrine of Hippocrates, and his Guide Nature, who both, if at- 
tended to, would have inform'd them, - that this fort of Evacuatian 1s. highly 1 the Humours 
are previouſly concocted, or, in other Words, till the obſtructing Matter, whi cauſes the Diſeaſe, is ſufficient- 
ly attenuated by the vital Powers, to be capable of paſſing thro' the Pores of the Skin. | 
Thus were heating Medicines firſt introduc'd into Practice, to the great Diſhonour of Phyſic, and the De- 
ſtruction, in all Probability of Millions. And not leſs than the Experience of an Age was requir d to convince 
the Generality of Phyſicians, that ſuch Medicines, thus applied, were more pernicious than the dreaded Inflam- 
mation, and more deleterious than the Something they dream'd of. | | | 
| In the Beginning of the ſeventeenth Century, the ever memorable Dr. William Harvey diſcover'd the Circu- 
: lation of the Blood. And this gave Occaſion to the Introduction of Mechanics into Medicine, upon the Ruins 
3 of the chymical Theory. Theſe are more likely to improve it, than any thing relative to Speculation, Which has 
U vyet occurr'd to us; provided nothing be taken for granted which can admit of a Diſpute, and the Facts we 
reaſon upon are ſufficiently aſcertain d. In order to ſet the Uſes of theſe in a true Light, I ſhall give the Sub- 
ſtance of an Oration wrote by the celebrated Boerhaave expreſly on this Subject. | Mew: AER 
Thoſe who make Geometrical Calculations of the Powers of Bodies from their Bulk, Figure, and Velocity, 
either aſſumed, or taken by Obſervation, are called Mechanics. Their Art depends on a very few, certain, and 
well-known Principles, Which are the Foundations of all the ſubtile and difficult Inventions that have been 
made in it. And tho? it has been highly eſteem'd in all Ages, and thought neceſſary to other Arts, it meets with 
Contempt _— Phyſicians, being commonly overlook'd, or not regarded, as being of little or no Service. 
* So ſlight an Opinion of Mechanics I take to be ſo unbecoming a Phyſician, and the Source of ſo many 
Errors, to which he may be liable in his Practice, that I ſhall make it my preſent Buſineſs to prove, That the 
| Knowledge of Mechanics is highly uſeful, and eveh neceſſary, in Medicine. x . 
That the general Nature of Body is by none better defin'd than by Mathematicians, I ſuppoſe every one will 
allow; but the peculiar Properties of ſingle Body, as exiſting in the Nature of Things, were never 
rightly deduced @ priori, from this univerſal Idea of the Geometricians, which being form'd only of a Col- 
lection of common Qualities, excluſive of whatſoever diſtinguiſhes one from another, will never furniſh us with 
an Argument from whence we may draw a Concluſion explicatory of the jar Nature of a Body, tho” on 
8 | this very Thing primarily depends the Power of Acting, with which one Body is endu'd above another; and 
| conſequently this being unknown, the other muſt remain a Secret. Whoever, therefore, has a Mind to diſcover 
the Nature of an unknown Body, muſt ſearch out fuch Qualities in ſingle Bodies, as may limit his Ideas, and 
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 peftrain his Ratiocinations to the lar Nature of ohe individual Subject, which cannot be certainly known but 
by ſenſible Ex riments, and G of the Effects of each Body. For theſe Effects are to be reckoned 
ainong ſuch Things as flow from the peculiar Nature of the Subject we examine: One Effect, therefore, denotes 
a ſingſe Property, and a Collection of all the Effects together conſtitutes the whole Nature of the Thing, as far as 
it is diſcoverable by the Senſes. Having obtained a Knowledge of theſe Properties, if we proceed to demonſtrate, 
in a geometrical Way, ſuch other Properties as, by clear and neceſſary Conſequence, follow from the former; we 
diſcover a far greater Numiber of Things, than we could have known by the Help of our Senſes, and yet no leſs 
certain or uſeful than thoſe others. Beſides theſe two, there is no third Method of attaining to the Knowledge of the 
peculiar Conſtruction of any corporeal Machine; and both theſe Methods convince us of one Truth, which is; that 
the human Body is of the ſame Nature with the whole Univerſe of Things which we contemplate 3 and by the 
Teſtimony of Senſe, and in the Judgment of Reaſon, contains nothing extraordinary above the reſt, if its Prin- 
ciples be ſcriouſly examined, except thatit conſiſts of more and different Machines, agitated by the Influx of Humours, 
and is qualify d, by its Conſtruction, to produce more Effects, and that great Variety of Motions, which, by the 
Laws of Mechanics, flow from the Bulk, Figure, Solidity, and Connexion of the Parts; and this is evident, if 
we conſider, that if the mechanic Motion of one of theſe Parts be deſtroyed, or the Band of its Connexion looſed, 
the ſame Effects are no more to be expected. Hence the human Body is of a true mechanical Structure, and, there- 
fore, poſſeſſed of all the Properties which belong to a Sulyect the belt qualify'd for mechanical Speculation. There- 
fore a mathematical or mechanical Frame, and the human Machine, are, from the ſame Laws, explicable by 
Geometry, provided we aſſume for Data not ſuch Things as a fruitful Imagination may form to itſelt out of an 
infinite Variety of Poſſibles, but ſuch Properties as are well known, from the Teſtimony of the Senſes, to be pecu- 
liar to them. Very many of theſe Properties have been diſcovered by Anatomy, in obſerving the Size and Structure 
of the larger Pirts of which we are compoſed, and more have been diſcloſed in the leſſer Parts by the Help of 
- Microſcopes, which demonſtrate, that the larger and leſſer Parts of the human Structure are of the ſame Nature. 
Hydroſtatics alſo, or the Knowledge of Liquids, has informed us of many Things which determine the Qualities, 
Forces, and Directions of the Humours which circulate in our Veſſels, $24 p 
All theſe Things being conſidered, either no Concluſion at all, according to the Laws of Science; can ever be 
drawn from them, or we mult own ourſelves principally obliged to Mechanics for the Knowledge, and, conſe- 
quently, the Management of the human Body. But who can aſſert or believe, that nothing of Truth, Certainty, 
or Uſe, can be collected from ſo many manifeſt Obſervations, whether the Nature of each be duly conſider'd apart, 
or all of them compared together with the juſteſtRatiocination ? He who ſhould ſpeak at this rate would betray a dull 
Indiſpoſition and Weakneſs of Mind, and an ungrateful Neglect of the fineſt Inventions we can boaſt cf. But if he 
ſhould grant, that, according to the Laws of Ratiocination, Things before unknown may be diſcovered and 
illuſtrated, but deny that this is done by the Benefit of Mechanics, let him aſſign ſome other Art which gives us a 
greater Inſight into the Nature of Bodies. In attempting fo to do, it is neceſſary tor him to ſuppoſe, that the 
Nature of Things can beſt be explained by ſuch Principles as are quite foreign to- the Nature of the Thing into 
which we inquire, and by ſuch Perſons as keep at the wideſt Diſtance from the only Method of ſearching after 
Truth which is approved by Men of Senſe ; and, therefore, he muſt involve himſelf in ſo many and great Abſur- 
dities, that I ſhall take my Leave of him, and look upon the Propoſition as demonſtrated. | | 
But this, you will ſay, is too dry a Way of Convincing, and too remote from common Apprehenſion, to gain 
much Aſſent; and this is certainly true, if the Weight of a Demonſtration is to be judged from the Multitude of 
thoſe who are capable of underſtanding it. For their ſakes, therefore, who are-the mayor Part, I ſhall endeavour 
to diſplay the thing in the cleareſt Light. WO: 
That the greateſt" Part of our Body is made up of Arteries, by whoſe Aſſiſtance it is maintained in Strength and "i 
Vigour, is too evident to need a Demonſtration. That thoſe Arteries are Canals which confine the Blood, and 
direct its Courſe ; that the rap of them are about the Heart, and that their Cavities ually leſſen, ſo as at 
laſt to become imperceptible, is what every Butcher knows, It is as well known alſo, that one Trunk of theſe 
Arteries, which proceeds from the Heart, ſpreads itſelf into lateral Branches, ſhaped like the Trunk, and 
divided again, and decreaſing after the ſame Manner; but ſo contrived, that the Trunk, which goes directly 
forwards, is commonly of a larger Capacity, at the Place of Separation, than the Branches, which run out at the 
Sides of this Diviſion. That all theſe Veſſels are incurvated in bo h a manner, that the Sides of their Cavities are 
everywhere bent into an infinite Number of very large Angles, and that the Effects of this ſpiral Courſe of the 
Veſſels upon the Blood, which paſſes thro* them, are very conſiderable, is an Obſervation made a few Years ago by 
ſome who applied Geometry to Medicine. The wiſe Author of our Machine has, by an admirable and effectual 
Contrivance, made theſe Canals flexible, that they might be capable of Diſtention from the Preſſure of the con- 
tained Liquid, and yet be in no Danger of Laceration ; and alſo qualify'd them in ſuch a Manner, that, after 
reciprocal Dilatation, they might recur with a ſtrong Impetus upon the Humour, as it ceaſes to dilate the Veſſels, 
and be able to reſtore themſelves to a narrower C Is p 1 | | 
Malpighius was the firſt who obſerved, that the laſt Branches of an Artery, running into minute Diviſions, diſ- 
poſe themſelves on a Membrane as on a firm Baſe, and there open into one another: by the mutual Intercourſe of 
ſmall Canals. The ſame Author firſt traced out theſe Canals through a thouſand Mazes and Windings, through 
which they hurry the contained Fluid. But here, with the greateſt Admiration of the divine Mechaniſm, obſerve 
that the ſmall Branches, diſpoſed with the greateſt Accuracy, extending over equal Spaces, and deſtitute of lateral 
Shoots, as being no longer ſubdivided, changing their Figure, conſtitute the Origins of the Veins and Lymphe- 
ducts, with their Sinuſes. Theſe are Things which either the naked Sight, or Microſcope, the Ligatures of 
Veſſels in living Bodies, or Injections of Mercury into dead ones, the Contemplation of a diſeaſed Subject, or 
Compariſons of Brutes, Fiſhes, Inſects, and Plants, have diſcovered ; and this is all that we know of the Arteries, 
tho there are a Multitude of Fictions on the Subject. 
The greateſt Part of the Body, then, and what is of great Efficacy towards Life, is, according to mechanical 
iption, a conic, elaſtic, inflected Canal, divided into ſimilar leſſer ones, roceeding from the ſame. Trunk, 
which being at laſt collected into a retiform Contexture, about cylindrical Vertices, mutually open into one 
another. If this be true, as nothing can be truer, then all the Effects which the Arteries work upon the Blood, 
depend only upon their Make as deſcri and, conſequently, are to be accounted for and demonſtrated from 
the ſame. Now I appeal to every capable Judge, Who is the Perſon qualified to demonſtrate in Order the I hings 
which ſhall ariſe only on this Head? None, I fay, but he who, being accuſtomed. to the Contemplation of 
mathematical Schemes, and the Calculation of oſcillatory Forces, well knows what important Truths he can demon- 
ſtrate by virtue alone of ſuch Aſſiſtances; and ſuch a Perſon-is the Mechanic Philoſopher, and none elſe. But let 
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us take the Artery info farther Conſideration, che Knowledge of which comprehends almoſt chat of the whole 


n The Artery, having conſtituted the retiform : before-mentioned, emits cylindrical Tubes of ſo ſmall a 
Diameter, as not to admit the red Globules of the Blood, but only the thinner and colourleſs Part thereof; and 
hegte you are furniſhed with the true Idea of a lymphatic. Veſſel. The fame Artery, again, at the ſame Place, 
extends itſelf in a Trunk, which runs directly forwards, and, being larger than the lymphatic: Veſſels, conveys 
the red and thicker Part of the Blood, deprived of its thinner and ſerous Part; and here is the genuine Original 
of the Veins. Theſe, beginning firſt with a narrow Cavity, have it ſoon after enlarged by the Concourſe of new 
2 and lymphatic Tubes; 'whence it comes to take the Figure of a Cone, ſimilar and vertically oppoſite to the * 
JJ —ͤ—ü—8 | | | 
Il you imagine Arteries, Veins, Lympheducts, with their Apparatus, as before deſcribed, affixed to a membra- 
nactous Plane, interwoven with Nerves, and, adding thereto ſome elaſtic Filaments, ſuppoſe them all rolled up 
together, you will have the Structure of a Gland, which as often as I'contemplate, I conſider it as the fruitful 
Source of many wonderful Effects, as well as the Occaſion of many ridiculous Fictions, which, by the incredible 
Labour and Induſtry of the acute Malpigbius, who has fully demonſtrated the Simplicity of its Conſtruction as 
aforeſzid, are now exploded; Such a Demonſtration will appear to be of very great Importance, if we conſider, 
that the whole Body is but little more than an Aggregate of Glands. The Brain, which, by the divine Hippocrates, 
was accounted à Gland, is deſcribed by Malpigbius as made up of Veins, Arteries, Sinuſes, and Branches of 
Nerves. The Liver, Spleen, and Kidneys, are conglobate Glands. The very Laboratory where the genital 
Humour is prepared, is an artificial glandulous Conglomeration of cylindrical Canals. The Receptacle of the 
Embryo, the Placenta, and the Breafts themſelves, are compoſed of Glands. The Bones and Membranes arc 
much of the ſame Contexture, as none. doubts who has read the ingenious Works of Malpighius, Kercicringius, 
and Havers. 5 a | 
Let us now examine carefully the muſcular Parts, and we ſhall find them to be Working · inſtruments, con- 
trived by the moſt ſubtile mechanical Art. For every Muſcle is compoſed of leſſer ſimilar ones; but where muſt 
they end? Or what is the laſt of theſe? A Filament? It is no other than a dilated and attenuated Pellicle, of a a 
nervous and very narrow Canal, forming a Cavity larger than the Canal whence it ariſes, which Cavity is inflated 
only with Spirit. The immenſe Force of ſuch a Machine as this is well known to thoſe who have compared the 
Hydraulic Experiments of Mariotte with, Des Cartes's Mechanics. | 
If we take a View of the Lungs, which are of à different Structure from the reſt of the Parts, we ſhall find 
them to be a Compoſition of elaſtic ſpheroidal Bags, hung at the Vertex of the vocal Cone. The Superficies of 
theſe Bags is adorned with Veins in Nowak, bur is almoſt deſtitute of Lympheducts, for Reaſons which remain 
a Myſtery. | | 
5 Could you believe, that ſo admirable and artificial a Machine as the human Body was perfected by fuch a ſimple 
Apparatus? But fo it is, and the more to be admired for that Simplicity. A Man verſed in Mechanics highly 
«rnagnifies the Wiſdom of the Author of that Inſtrument, which is beſt accommodated for producing, any deſired 
Effect, and is, at the ſame time, the moſt ſimple of all that are capable of producing the tame. 

Whit can we conclude from the Premiſes, 'but that the Body of Man is aMachine: whoſe ſolid Parts are ſome 
of them appointed as Veſſels for confining, directing, changing, ſeparating, collecting, and diſcharging. Fluids; 
others mechanic Inſtruments, which. by their Figure, «Hardneſs, and Connexion, are qualify'd to ſupport other 
Parts, or to exerciſe fome determinate "Motions ? This twofold Diſtinction of the Solids comprehends all that was 
acknowledged or diſcovered by Fzppocrates; with all the Babylonian, Egyptian, and Grecian Naturaliſts, whom he 
copied, and all the Greeks his Followers. Nor have the Arabians, with all their Induſtry, nor the many excel- 

| lent modern Reſtorers and Improvers of Anatomy, with all their Art, aſſiſted by Inſtruments, or the Force of 
Reaſoning, been able to diſcover more than theſe two which we have aſſigned. We have no. need then of having 
recourſe-to Elemetits, Qualities, Forms, with chymical, animated, or metaphyſical Cauſes : The human Body is 
a proper Subject for Mechanics, nor is there any thing in all its Solids but what will fall under their Conſideration. 
They are the only Perſons then who are to be regarded, and their Principles, their Method, are to be uſed and 
followed in our Inquiries concerning the Effect of an organical Part, and no Demonſtration of that Nature can be 
valid, but what comes from an expert Maſter in Mechanic Learning. 
What Account is to be [us or what Uſes can be aſſigned, of the ſimple Figure of the Cornea, of the 
aqueous Humour, the cryſtalline Lens, with the determinate Superficies and Spiſſitude of the vitreous Humour 
in the Eye? 'Shew me how the Spiral of the external Ear, or the Way of the Meatus Auditorius, being ſtreighter | 
and more inflected in the Middle; but widef and more direct at each End, conduce to the Reception and Direction 
of a Ray of Sound. Contem̃plate the Thinneſs of the Membrane of the Tympanum, its elliptical Figure, its“ 
Convexity towards the interior Parts of the Os Petroſum, the Mutability of its Form into a Variety. of curve 
Figures, by means of the affixed Malleolus, agitated by its proper Muſcle, and then tell me the Effects of ſo 
operoſe a Structure, which is never wanting even in the vileſt Animal. Give me a,Reaſon for the Intricacies of 
the Labyrinth, the Uſes of the Concha, Veſtibulum, the double Spiral in the turbinated; Cochlea, and the Fene- 
ſtra Ovalis, and Rotunda.” I will be bold to ſay, that, without a profound Knowledge of Mechanic Powers, you 
will never be able to underſtand, or give a Reaſon for any of theſe Particulars. | * | 
Thus briefly have we ſpoken with reſpect to the Solids : We come now to ſay ſomething of the Fluids, in whoſe 
| Motion Life Gifs, w th whoſe free and undiſturbed Motion through their Veſſels Health depends. Now, 
© | in order. to have ra Notion of the Nature of Fluids, we are to know the qninute and agitated Corpuſeles, 
Whoſe Collection conſtitutes a Fluid. Every one of theſe, taken fingly, muſt be conſider'd as a Solid, | and.conſe- 
— performs all its Effects, by virtue of its Bulk, Motion, in * and theſe Effects are known only to 
e Mechanic by Experiments. Each of theſe Particles of a Liquid is in a ſpontaneous State of Fluidity but 
this Part of the Doctrine of Liquids is not improy?d to ſuch a Degree as to be of ſo much Service to us as might 
be wiſh'd. But if we conſider tie whole Maſs of our Fluids together, we ſhall find, that Gravity and F luality 
ate the common young of all ſubfunary Liquids. | But the dae Force, the various Degrees of Weight, Spii- 
ſitude, Fluidity, Reſiſtance, with the Momentum of the Force with which it is carry d, and the Direction of 
its Courſe, ure the principal things which diſtinguiſh one Fluid from another; and all theſe Properties are of ſuch 
great Efficacy, that an Infinity of Accidents which happen to ſound Perſons haye no other Original, Wherefore 
the Man who knows how to ſearch our theſe Properties according to the Rules & 5 performs à Wark highly 
neceſſary for perfeRing the Art of Medicine. Put how can u wach e lan, and demonſtrate the 
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ulfarrüng for Data ſont of tif -fyrefhen fi, Affen: wi Pf ed in a Geometrical Way to Gnd out bons Wey 
uſeful n 7 Ne Ring therefore 3- hal Cauſe, or the Nature of every fingle fluid 
Particles we learn front whit affectfdur Senſes in a_ Maſs of Fluids, how folid, how uſcful in Life, this Part of 
Science betotes; when trentec in Waere Way. 10 er convinced, read but the Writings of 
Archimedes, Def Cates, S]“ Borulli, Marioue, Newton, and Belli. How much is it to be, wilh'd, 
that fone y Genius would ariſe and make Tuc Diſcoveri Vas are neceſſary to ſo excellent a Branch 
of Science, ffom ' vllich mot improvements mightbe made in the Art of Medicine, than from all other Parts of 
Learning They who have attempted to 2 5 the F. Qrce 8 in the human Body, being themſelves 
ignorant of the Mechanit Powers, Raver by © Going, rentler d themſelves, and Medicine, which, more than other 
Arts, deſerves tꝭ be ſeriouſly tteated, . and I dare aſſert, that none who are ignorant of Mechanics can 
know the Actions of the vital Humours. 8 W Wy ads 7 WJe-? 
They who affitne"rs themſelves, I Know not by what Right, a Name from Hermes, and have erected them- 
ſelves into a Sect, under the Title of Hermetical Philoſophers, will object here, and aſk me, Whether I can, 
from this untverſal Doctrine of Liquids, delice the Properties which belong to each of them? Or whether I can 
explain the ſtated "Motions of Ferment, the fervent Conflicts of different Liquids, and the ſurpriſing Effects of 
ſpontaneous Putrefaction, by the Laws of Mechanics? In Anſwer to theſe Gentlemen, beſides, referring to what 
has been already faid; 1 ſhall farther obſerve, That the Experiments of the Chymiſts will indeed afford us a narrow 
View of ſingle Events, as far as they produce ſome + ſenſible Effect under ſome determined Circumſtances. 
Therefore Chymiſtry is very neetſlary to edicine in F it with Obſcrvations, and ſhewing us the moſt 
compendious Way of making them. For the Chymical Art can afford Data, and determine their Conditions, but 
will never ſupply us with Rules of arguing from them. Therefore the Profeſſors of this Art have bur little Rea- 
ſon to boaſt, as their manner is,” that all the Treaſures of Medicinal Knowledge are contained in Chymiſtry, For 
we are well aſſured by common Experience, that with relation to our Health and Sickneſs, more is effected by 
thoſe common Properties of Liquids Which fall under Geometrical Conſiderations, than by thoſe artificial and 
dubious Properties which are produc'd generally by the Chymiſts. One Man drinks Water, another Wine z one 
lives abſtemiouſly upon Bread and Fruits, another fares voluptuouſly, and loads his Table with all the Variety that 
Sea and Land can afford, render d palitable by the moſt exquiſite Seaſonings: and Sawces. Some again are per- 
petually ſtimulating their Inteſtines with ſalted, acid, and acrimonious Foods. And yet ſo great a Multiplicity of 
Per ſhall prolong Lite and Health for many Years in thoſe who ſaturate their Humours with ſuch different Cor- 
uſcles ; a plain Argument that the Actions of Life are mere owing to the common Nature of Fluids, explain'd 
y Mechanics, 


and produced by the Power of the Viſcera in the Body itſelf, chan to the peculiar Influence of any 
kind of Particles. If my Lord Batern's excellent Treatiſe on Life and Death, with the Rules of Hippocrates and 
Celſus concerning the Diet of Perſons in Health, or common Obſervation, be not ſufficient to confirm our Belief 
. in what has been ſaid, I could add the Teſtimony of Lor, a Man of excellent Sagacity, as well as perſect Sin- 

—- cerity, who relates that à young Man, quite exhauſted by the Loſs of a vaſt Quantity of Blood, was revived only 
by pouring down his Throat Fleſh Broths, "which enter'd his Veins, circulated in them, and even flow'd out of bis 
"Wounds, the Colour of them unchanged. * What Phyſician, when he is to attend the Sick, does not lind himſelf 
a thoufarid times oftetier obliged to inſpiſſate, in Caſes of too great Fluidity, to reſolve Coagulations, move Stag- 
nations, check Diſſblutions, dilute the Humours when too thick, or conſolidate them when too thin, than to 
employ his Thoughts about the Conflidts of Salts, the Flames of Sulphur, or the hidden Nature of Mercury? 
"Thoſe very Gentlemen ho are never ſo much attach'd to Chymical Notions, when call'd to Practice, dare not 
truſt to them, but direct their Thoughts to the accompliſhing 1 one or other of the Intentions above-mentioned. 

Therefore if ſuch a Multitude and Variety of Effects proceed from the _—_— of Fluids, and if theſe Proper- 
ties, by univerſal Conſent, are beſt explain'd by Mechanics, it rs a Phyſician, in order to underſtand 
the State of the vital Fluids, wants the Alliſtance of Mechanic Philoſo hy. 5 Tp 1 495 ; 
Conſider the Effects of Liquors flowing through Veſſels, and ae be the more clearly convinced of the Power 
of Mechanic Truth. For if the Liquids in this human Machine continue at Reſt, you ſee a Carcaſe; but when there 
is a free Paſſage for the Humours through their Canals, we behold a living Body. Who doubts of this, may be con- 
vinced by his Eyes; for lex us conſider'a Perſon of a puſillanimous Temper, who at the Sight of the Blood ſpringin 
out of his Vein falls into a Swoon : "You ſee him dead; but after what manner? Why, here are all the Solids w ich 
are neceſſary for Health, and all the Fluids too; there only wants a Circumgyration of the Liquors ; and let there be, 
< what means foever, a Concuſſion of the Nerves, which may impel the Fluid to move the Heart, Life returns 
with the uſual Circulation of the Humours, Heat, Colour, Agility, Cogitation, and every vital, natural, and 
human Action. What Ferment in this Caſe, what Efferveſcence, what inimical Salts, what Oil or Spirit, is gene- 
rated or deſtroy d? Except Mofion, there is nothing added or diminiſhed, and yet the loſt Life is reſtored, Thus 
Birds and Inſects, when frozen to Death, dre immediately reviw'd by a gentle, Warmth,, Some, though con- 
vinced by the Force of Truth, often entertain ſome Diſtruſt on account of the Clearneſs of the Evidence to vulgar 
Apprehenf ons. I fhall therefore remove their Doubts, by inviting them to a more uncommon Spettacle, that of 
a dead Animal, whoſe Thorax is deſtroy'd, but immediately revived by blowing into.its Lungs with Bellows 
apply'd to the Latyrix, as related by Hast. i you cannot help being ſurpriſed at a Life ſo mechanical, what 
hink you of CA ονν Who, by means of a Bladder, infuſing a Liquid into. the Veins of the, Carcaſe of a Man | 
ſince-dead, imirates the vital Actions after a ſürpriſing Manner ? All theſe Specimens, with 2 more hi 
might be brought, are enough to prove that wo all thoſe Things which either conſtitute, or low from Life and 
Health, depend on that Motion by 8 Humoufs move, and act upon one another by a perfetly mutual 
Agitation, in their 9 Veſſels, the Effects and Laws of which, being rightly underſtood, explain'd and 
22 by Mechanics, under the Heads of Hydraulics and Pneumatics, I conclude again, that they are 
On this Part of out Subject the Patrons of Ferments boalt mightily of their Advantages, and ſet a great Value 
upon themſelves: For if, ſay they, the free Flowing of the Liquors through the Veſſels be the Cauſe of Life, 
the firſt Principle of Motion muſt be in and from the Fluid, and conſequently from an internal Agitation of extra- 
< ordinary Force, and ſufficient Conltancy, or ſuch as is excited in Liquids only by Ferments. But they ought 


to know, that the firſt Cauſe of the Motion of the Fluid in an Embryo 3s always to be derived from the Parents ; 
that it is maintained and cheriſhed by the Mother, while the Foerus depends. upon her; and is perpetuated after- 
wards by the very Frame of the Sohds. Whoeyer inſpects the admirable Structure of the, Auricles of the Heart | 
with their Connexiors to its Baſis, and, what F follows from them, the alternate Influx and Expulſion of E 
the Blood tranſmitted frotti the Heatt to the Arteries, 9255 them to tie medullary Subſtance of the Brain, the Pro- | 7 
ceſſes, Netves, Muſcles, and Veins, Gatisfy himſelf with accounting for the Continuation of Life from the 
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Mechanic Power of the Viſcera; for it will be eaſy for him to demonſtrate, Mathematically, that one Pulſe of the 
Heart in 4 ſound Body is the Cauſe of the Continuation of that Motion, The Means of preſerving Life are much 
fewer in Number, and of a much more ſimple Nature, than we are ſubject to fanſy ; the Alterations made in 

Things which we receive into our Bodies, are much lighter than is commonly imagined ; and the Cauſes of human 

Life are leſs complicated than we ſuppoſe them to be. If we had an exact Knowledge of the human Structure, or a 
right Notion of the Nature of the Humours, as cogniſable by the Senſes, the Science of Mechanics would ſoon teach 

us that thoſe Things which being unknown, now raiſe in us the greateſt Admiration, flow from very ſimple Principles. 

We ſhall illuſtrate the Truth of this Paradox by one Example, which will ſhew by what ſimple and perfectly 

mechanic Means a Change in what is accounted the greateſt Operation in our Bodies Is effected. The pellucid 

Part of a living Animal vie wd by a Microſcope plainly ſhews, that the Blood is propel'd merely by the Pulſe of 
the Heart to the Extremities of the Arteries, where, by the elaſtic Contraction of the Artery, it 1s a little repel'd, 

at which Voment the Stroke of the Heart ceaſing, and its Valves falling, there is room made for its Regreſs. 

By this reciprocal Impulſe and Repercuſſion the Parts of the Blood of various Sizes are every-where apply d to 
. Orifices of various Dimenſions, and receiv'd by ſome, and repell'd by others. By this ſimple Artifice is the Blood 

ſecreted into Fluids of different Colours and Conſiſtence, which are ſoon after to be throughly mixed together again 

in the Veins. - Here one who is verſed in Chymiſtry, and the Conflicts of Bodies, will be convinc'd by his Eye- 
ſight in the cleareſt manner, that all theſe things deſcribed are performed merely by external Impulſe, and the 

«Elaſticity of the Veſſel, without any Sign of Ferment. Oftentimes when I have been x' d in contemplating theſe 

things, I have doubted whether what I ſaw was Part of a breathing Animal, or Ducts deviſed by the Contrivance 

of the moſt complete Mathematician, cut out by the Hand of the moſt ſkilful Mechanic, for the drawing, ſcpa- 
rating, and mixing of Liquors, . under the Direction of the moſt conſummate Maſter of Water-works. = 

Some Things, the Knowledge of which a few Years ago was deſpaired of, are now from ſimple and indubitable 
Experiments of the Senſes demonſtrated in a Geometrical Way by Mechanics. Conſult to this Purpoſe Borel, 
who applies the Doctrine of the Mechanical Powers to Medicine, Read over what Bellini has diſcover'd from 
the ſame Principles, aſſiſted by the Invention of Malpighius. Peruſe alſo thoſe Problems which Pitcairn propoſed 
to the learned World, and demonſtrated. - Examine what Scheiner, Des Cartes, Huygens, have written of the 
Eye; and what Kircher, Schelhammer, and Morland, have taught us concerning the Ear and Hearing. All theſe 
prove, beyond Contradiction, the Uſefulneſs of Mechanic Knowledge in Medicine; and ſhew what might be 
expected, were the Uſe of it introduced into the ſalutary Art by ſome ſkilful Phyſicians, and perſiſted in for fo 
long a time as human Patience has been able to endure the idle Syſtems of ſome Sects in Medicine. 

All theſe things will be allow'd to be true, and the Uſefulneſs of Mechanic Learning in Medicine is acknow- 
ledged with reſpect to the Theory; but it is very commonly ſaid, that Mechanic Knowledge is of no Service at 
all to a practical Phyſician. This plauſible Diſtinction, made with ſo much Confidence, does not appcar to me 
to be conſiſtent ; for I do not ſuppoſe that by Theory they mean any other than what clearly ſhews, from 
proximate Cauſes, what is the Life of a Man in Health. If this be admitted, as it ought to be, it will follow, 
that this Science affords us the beſt Aſſiſtances for the Knowledge and Cure of Diſeaſes. For he who knows the 
Cauſes of perfect Health, muſt, whenever they are deficient, be very well qualified to comprehend the Original 
and Nature of ſuch Defect, that is, the Diſeaſe ; and certainly he who has the cleareſt Notion of the immediate 
Cauſe of Sickneſs, is the fitteſt Perſon to encounter with it ; juſt as it is in a Clock, where every one obſerves when 


the Hand deviates, but none knows how to correct it according to Art, but he who, knowing the exquiſite Stru- | 


cture of the Machine, can both find out the Defects of the Parts, and Remedies for the ſame. So there is not a 
Truth in the Theory of Medicine, which a ſkilful Artiſt docs not know how to apply to his own Advantage in 
Practice; and, conſequently, to confeis the Excellency of the Mechanic Science in Theory, is to grant its Uſe- 
tulneſs in Practice. | 

That moſt antient and uſeful Branch of Medicine, Surgery, owns itſelf much oblig'd to the Arts of 
Mechanics; for who is ſo well qualify'd to invent Inſtruments for the remedying of Defects as a Mechanic ? 
Thoſe minute Images which ſeem to dance before the Eye, were treated by thoſe who were ignorant of Mathe- 
matics, as the Beginning of a Cataract in the aqueous Humour, with acrimonious Medicines, which often corroded 
that tender Part the Eye. But ſince Willis, from Geometrical Reaſonings, has fixed their Seat in the Retina, and 
aſſign'd their Cauſe to the Arteries, and Pitcairn has given a Demonſtration of the ſame, how is the Method of 
Cure alter'd! The external corroding Topics are rejected, and the Defect is ſoon remedy'd by Phlebotomy and 
a Purge, if ſevere enough to require any fort of Treatment. A depraved Viſion, from a wrong Collection of 
the Rays, would be very injudiciouſly treated with a Collyrium, or a Medicinal Potion, but is very ſucceſsfully | 
remedy'd by Spectacles, for the Conſtruction of which Huygens has given Rules adapted to each particular Defect : 
And I wiſh, that they who diſcard the Mechanic Science from Medicine, would firſt take the Pains only to under- 
ſtand Huygens's Treatiſe of correcting the Defects of Sight, where, aſſuming for Data the Structure of the Eye, 
as deſcribꝰd by Anatomiſts, and one Property of the Diſeaſe he deſigns to cure, he ſoon finds a Remedy for it in the 
Mathematics, which is adapted only to this peculiar Diſorder, to whoſe Property his Problem was confined. Thus, 


without touching the Eye, he removes this Effect of the Diſeaſe, and compenſates a Defect in itſelf irremediable 


with the ſupplemental Glaſs. Here we behold a fair Specimen of the Method, Uſe, and Succeſs, of Mechanic 
Ratiocination on Medicinal Subjects; and if all other Points were handled after the ſame manner, as by degrees 
they might, Medicine would have more of Certainty, and not be ſubject to Hypotheſes, nor mutable at every 
Turn, but a fix*d and eternal Science. : 

It ſignifies nothing to ſay, that it is not yet confirm'd, that the Diſorders of the Fluids, and conſequently 
the internal Cauſe of Sickneſs, with its Cure, are ſubjected to mechanic Remedies. For the Queſtion is, either, 
Whether this Benefit from mechanic Studies be impoſſible to be obtained? or, Whether it 8 acquir d? 
If the latter be meant, the Objection is unfair and vexatious; for how can it reaſonably be ed, that a few 
Mechanics, who have ſtudied Medicine but a ſhort time, ſhould bring things to Perfection, in which the joint 


Labour of all others for three thouſand Years has ſcarce made a Beginning ? It is even an utter Impoſſibility ;. 
tor ſince the Laws of applying Mechanics to Medicine require, that the Structure of the Solids, with the Nature. 


of the Fluids, and their ſenſible Effects in Sickneſs and Health, ſhould ſerve as Data, it would be very abſurd, 
to expect, that ſo laborious an Art ſhould be perfected without Rudiments. But, if any one ſhould be of 
Opinion, that nothing is to be done or brought to Perfection by the Mechanic Way, I deſire him to conſider. 
well with himſelf, that the Cauſe of a Diſeaſe proceeding from a Fluid, depends, for the moſt part, on the diſ- 
orderly flowing of that Fluid thro? the Veſſels, as appears from the 1 of Hippocrates, compar d with 
thoſe of Sanckorius, and what are commonly made. Now a Perſon who has been diligent in comparing the 


Phænomena of Life, Health, Diſeaſes, Death, and dead Caxcaſes, will, for the moſt part, aſcribe the internal 


Impediment 
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Impediment of Circulation, either to the Weaknehs of the impulſive Force, or a convulſive Contraftion of the 
Veſſels, or to ſome Fault in the Fluids, with reſpect to Quantity, Motion, Thickneſs, or Thinneſs. And, 


upon ſerious Reflection, we ſhall find, that thoſe Remedies which we adminiſter to ſick Perſons, are beneficial - 


eg on account of their removing the before-mention*d Diſorders. Compare the invaluable Obſervations 
of Sydenham, with the Demonſtrations of Bellini, concerning Veneſection, Stimuli, and contraftile Yilk z and 
when you are convinc'd, that common Remedies relieve by an Operation plainly mechanic, you will entertain 


ſome Hopes, that their Virtues and Applications may, by be reduc'd wichin the Rules of Wen 
tion. And I can hardly forbear, tho* perhaps roo prematurely, pronouncing that the Cauſes of even the mo 
complicated Diſeaſes are more ſimple and mechanical, than any Phyſician ines ; for the leaſt and moſt ſimple 


Diſorder of one Part, by Communication neceſſarily reſulting from Union, m_—y perverts the Powers of the 
moſt healthful Machine. Prick but the ſmalleſt Fibre of a Tendon or Nerve, with the fineſt Needle of the 

reſt Steel, and you will ſoon ſee what a Train of frightful Symptoms are the Conſequences of {9 ſlight a 

Vound; for then follow Pain, Redneſs, a Tumor, a burning Heat, Pulſation, a Fever, Thirſt, Delirium, 
Convulſions, and ar laſt Death. A Thorn, or a flight * fixed in a membranous Part, produce the 
ſame Effect; and the like alſo proceed from the Spicula of Poiſons, the Lancets of Peſtilences, and the Points 
of Salts. What wonderful Alterations are produced in a found Body by external Motion only! Let a Perſon 
turn round for ſome time, or be toſſed upon the Waves in a Boat, when unaccuſtomed to it, and he will find 
himſelf moleſted with a Vertigo, Paleneſs, Nauſea, Vomiting, and Anxiety, with a Multitude of other Diſ- 
orders, and ſurpriſing Alterations, produced in the vital Fluid only by Motion. He, then, who conſiders, that the 


Humours remain incorrupt as long as they are agitated and propelled in their Veſſels; that if they ſtagnate in a hot 
and moiſt Place, they preſently grow id, and communicate the Infection; and that one ſimple Diforder 


is immediately followed by an Infinity of others; will very eaſily perceive, that the moſt expeditious Remedies,” 


in theſe Caſes, are to be expected from the mechanic Phyſician ; for what is there that may not at length be 
found out by comparing the Cauſes of the Impediments of Circulation, the Rules of overcoming Reſiſtance, 
reſtoring the elaſtic Motion, and augmenting the Force of the Heart, with the Phænomena of the Diſcaſe ? 
But, ſay ſome, the Power which the Mind exerciſes over the Body ſhews, that Life, Health, and Diſeaſes, 
have no Dependence upon mechanic Principles : Vain therefore are all Attempts of that Kind, and mechanic 
culations can be of no manner of Service to a Phyſician, 

It were to be wiſh'd, that thoſe who make this Objection were not involv'd in one common I ce 
with the reſt of Mortals; for, who among all Mankind could ever find out the Force of this wond Com- 
merce in any thing that conſtitutes either the Body or Mind? We ought however, to know that the Virtue of 
Cogitation, as ſoon as it comes into the Body, renders every thing which it produces therein corporeal, and 
conſequently obedient to mechanic Laws. What Matter is it, if the fiſt Cauſe of an Alteration be not mecha- 


nic, ſince it is the Buſineſs of the mechanic Phyſician, not to concern himſelf about that firſt Cauſe, but to 


know, examine, and direct the Effect, which is corporeal ? 
There is one thing on which they who differ with me in Sentiments lay their principal Streſs, which, that I 
may not be thought artfully to. decline anſwering, I think myſelf bound to refute. Thoſe Philoſophers, they cry, 
7 mechanic Reaſoners, whenever they apply themſelves to the Practice of the Medicinal Art, meet with 
nothing but Diſgrace and ill Succeſs : The is no need therefore of diſputing,” ſince it is certain from Fact and 
1 that the Knowledge of Mechanics is prejudicial to a, Phyſician. * 
If their Objection be directed againſt thoſe who aſſume the glorious Title of Philoſophers in the Schools, 
what they ſay is very true, 3s appears from Hiſtory, and the Books which theſe Philoſophers have wrote on 
medicinal Subjects. For, while they undertake to create the firſt Principles of all things out of their own Ima- 
ginations, and afterwards, from thoſe ties with which their Fancy had before endu'd them, endeavour'd 
to explain the peculiar Nature of every Body, that very Doctrine of Mechanics, here recommended, demon- 
ſtrates that they erred in every Point. The Concluſions which they drew from Ratiocination, could never be 
- hs to things in general, unleſs it could firſt be prov*d, that what they afſumed as the Foundation of their 
| Reaſoning, really exiſted in every Individual. But, ſince the Nature of Things admits of infinite Variety, it is 
not likely, that Truth ſhould be diſcover*'d by random Gueſſing. But if theſe Scholaſtics before-mention'd, as 
well as many others verſed in Mechanics, and Followers of Des Cartes, had not made it their Buſineſs to regu- 
late the human Body by the Laws of their imaginary Principles, but by thoſe things, of which, according to 
Obſervation, Man was really conſtituted, they would then have laid the Foundations of our Art by the Appli- 
cation of Mechanics. 
But, if this geproachful Objection be intended againſt a mechanic Phyſician, ſuch as I have deſcribed, I ex- 
ſome Inſtances in Juſtification of the Calumny. None, who rightly underſtands our Meaning, will deny, 
ut that an excellent Mathematician may make a very bad Phyſician. We do not require, that a Man {kill'd in 
Mechanics ſhould be a Phyſician; but that a Phyſician ſhould be ſkilful in mechanic Learning. He who pre- 


fers one verſed in Mechanics, but unpractiſed in the Cure of Diſeaſes, to an experienced Phyſician, is a Madman; 


but, what b affirm, and have endeayour'd to demonſtrate, is, that of two equally experienc'd Perſons, the Man 
1 furniſh'd with the greater Stock of mechanic Knowledge, is the beſt qualify d for improving the Art of 
cine. | FRY OO 6:4 45 | $0 

For the avoiding of all Miſrepreſentations, which are but too frequent, I ſhall give you a Deſcription of a 
Phyſician, according to the Idea which I have form'd of him in my own Mind. I imagine him, firſt, laying the 
Foundations of his Art in the Contemplation of Geometrical Figures, Bodies, Weights, Velocity, the Fabric of 
Machines, and the Power of acting upon other Bodies thence ariſing. While he employs his Thoughts about 
. theſe Matters, he is taught by plai ts, as well as Examples, to diſtinguiſh Truth from Falſhood, Evi- 
dence from Obſcurity, and acquires Prudence of Mind, from a Slowneſs to paſs a Judgment upon things. 
When he knows how to eſtimate the bare Actions of ſimple Bodies, and to deduce them from true and mani- 
feſt Cauſes, I think him qualify*d for learning the Properties of Fluidity, Elaſticity, Tenuity, Weight, and Te- 
nacity of Liquids, from Hydroſtatics. His Reaſon being by this time much improv d, bo roceeds to ſtudy 
the Forces of Fluids upon Nc, and of theſe upon Fluids, and to demonſtrate them by matics, con- 
fim them by Nr and Mechanics, and illuſtrate them by chymical Experiments; and entertains himſelf 

with Speculations o Nature and Actions of Fire, Water, Air, Salts, and other homogeneous Bodies. I 
now ook upon him as ſufficiently furniſhed and qualified for entering upon the Study of Medicine ; and here 
* employs his Eyes, illuminated with Geometry, in viewing Diſſections of human Carcaſes, or the open'd 


of living Brutes; and contemplates the Structure, Figure, Firmneſs, Original, Bounds, Connection, Cur- 


Vvature, Flexility, and Elaſticity of the Veſſels. Being excited by ſo wonderful a Spectacle, he applies 2 5 
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he ſees to the Rules of Mechanics; in which he was before inſtructed, and diſcovers the. hidden Uſes of 
thoſe Parts. What a Variety of fine and uſeful Diſcoveries, with which later Ages have enrich'd Ana- 


tomy, employs his Attention | While he accommodates the Inventions of others, acquir'd with the utmoſt La- 
bour and Induſtry, to his own Uſe, he forms to himſelf a clear Idea of the human Fabric. To this he joins 


the Knowledge of the vital Fluids, and examines them with the Aſſiſtance of Anatomy, Chymiſtry, Hydro- 


ſtatics, and even of the Microſcope ; and ſoon after he runs over a moſt accurate Hiſtory, artfully collected from 


all Parts, of all the ſenſible Effects 2 in a healthful Body; and ſo now you ſee him furniſhed with Daa 


for writing a Theory of Health. From theſe Data being each of them well underſtood, examin'd, and com- 
par'd with one another, by the Aſſiſtance of Mechanics, and with the Strictneſs, Method, and Prudence of a 
Geometrician, he deliberately draws fuch Concluſions as the Subject naturally furniſhes, and which, tho* hidden 
from the Senſes, are evident to Reaſon. - By this Method the proximate Cauſes of every Effect are inveſtigated, 
the Nature of them being evidently known, as it is an Aggregate of the Properties of the Phænomena they 
collected, underſtood, and compared together. Now what may we not expect from one who directs his Studies 
by this Method ? A Knowledge thus acquired would be immutable, and coæval with human Nature, from 
which it is deriv'd, and on which it is founded. It muſt have Ne as it proceeds with the utmoſt Cau- 
tion in giving Aſſent, and depends on what is alike evident to all. It muſt be ſufficiently determinate and 
uſeful, as it inveſtigates the proximate Cauſe, by conſidering the certain and. ſenſible Properties of the Body, 
and that in a way not capable of leading into Error, It increaſes lowly, I confeſs, and inſenſibly; but then the 
leaſt Progreſs is always a ſure Step to higher Attainments, and an infallible Cauſe of new Improvements. Thus 
you ſee him aſpiring to Perfection, and now qualified for reading Hippocrates and the Greeks. Now behold 
him buſied in furniſhing himſelf with medicinal Collections from all Quarters ; here again he is taken up with 
the curious Inſpection of dead Carcaſes, whoſe Diſeaſes he had obſerv d; there he marks the Symptoms of 
Sickneſs procur d by Art in Brutes, and now at length collecting together all the Effects of Diſeaſes, with their 
Remedies, which he had either learnt from his own Experience, or found in the beſt Authors, he digeſts, con- 
ſiders, and compares them with thoſe which are demonſtrated by Theory, from whence he may at laſt com- 
poſe a ſolid Hiſtory of Diſeaſes, and their Cures. This is the Idea which I have of a conſummate Phyſician ; 
to this I have always endeavour'd to conform myfelf, and to render thoſe who commit themſelves to my Care 
conformable. 

Thus far Boerbaave ; and it muſt be confeſſed, that Mathematical Reaſoning is the moſt certain Guide to 
Truth, provided always that nothing is taken for granted as the Foundation of our Reaſoning, which admits of 
any Diſputes, But it has happen'd very unfortunately for Phyſic, that the warm Imaginations of Theoriſts 
and Anatomiſts have repreſented to them many things in themſelves extremely precarious, as certain Truths 
and theſe have been warmly embrac'd as contributing to the Confirmation of ſome favourite Syſtems, which 
their Authors were determin'd to eſtabliſh right or wrong. Now all Reaſonings whatever, from ſuch uncertain 
Principles, are more likely to be prejudicial to Phyſic than to improve it; and I am inclin'd to believe, that 


the Miſapplication of Mechanics to Medicine has done the Art of Healing more Prejudice, than a proper Uſe . 


of them has done it Service. The Abuſe, therefore, of mechanical Learning in Phyſic is highly to be con- 
demn'd, as the Tinſel of the Art, which makes a Noiſe and a Shew, without communicating any real 
Value, 
Ir is a very difficult thing for People even of the greateſt Abilities, and ſoundeſt Judgment, . when they are 
once determin'd to explain all the Phænomena relative to the Animal Economy mechanically, to forbear re- 
preſenting things which pleaſe their Imaginations, as Realities, upon very ſlender Evidence. Even Boerbaave, in 
the Oration made on Purpoſe to recommend Mechanics in Phyſic, deviates from his own Rules, and boldly 
ſuppoſes ſome things as certain, which would give him a great deal of Trouble to prove, if they ſhould be 
denied. Thus, ſpeaking of the ultimate Fibres of the Muſcles, he repreſents them as minute Tubes inflated ' 
with Spirits. Now, the Exiſtence of theſe Spirits has never been demonſtrated, and I believe never will. 
Whatever therefore is deduc'd from a Suppoſition of their Exiſtence, is extremely precari6us, and ſubject to 
infinite Controverſy, ; | | | 

It may be farther aſked, Whether, ſince the Introduction of Mechanics into Medicine, any Cure has been diſ- 
cover*'d for Diſtempers before eſteem'd incurable; and, Whether they have ſuggeſted any better Methods of 
Relief for Diſeaſes which before admitted of a Cure. I muſt acknowledge, I can bring no Inſtances of the firſt 
Kind in their Favour, and very few of the laſt; but I have known frequent Attempts made to reaſon Remedies 
of Reputation, eſtabliſh'd by Experience, out of Practice, becauſe inconſiſtent with particular Theories pretended 
to be founded on the Laws of Mechanics, and to introduce others in their room, which Experience has prov*d 
to be of much leſs Efficacy. | 

Tho' the Abuſe of mechanical Learning has yet had no ſalutary Influence on the Art of Healing, I am, 
however, convinc'd, that under-proper Reſtriftions, this Kind of Learning may be of infinite Uſe, and con- 
tribute gteatly to the Advancement of Medicinal Knowledge. 

Td what has been already ſaid concerning the State of Phyſic, I ſhall add the Sentiments of the illuſtrious 
HO upon the Methods of improving it; the beſt and moſt ſuccefsful, of which, in his Judgment, 
conſiſt, | | | 

Firſt, With the greateſt Attention and Diligence to write out full and accurate Accounts and Hiſtories of 
the a Diſeaſes which occur in Practice. | 4 pen | 

econdly, By an attentive and minute Diſſection to inveſtigate, as far as poſſible, the curious and ſurpriſi 
. of the human Body; and 5 RT 5 8 
irdly, By the Aſſiſtance of experimental Philoſophy; which includes Mechanics and Chymiſtry, to ſearch 
for the hidden Cauſes which produce particular Effects.” 1 | 

Give me Leave to add a fourth Way of improving Medicine, which is carefully to attend to the Effects of 
Simples, whoſe Virtues are unknown, upon Brutes. 25 


In former Ages, the Practice of Medicine ſuſtain'd an incredible Injury by an intolerable Farrago of abſurdd 


and uſeleſs pharmaceutical Compoſitions, and a ſupine Neglect of what we call the Simples. Nor in theſe Ages 


did Medicine ſuffer leſs thro? a Penury of ſuch Obſervations as lay down the full and accurate Hiſtories of . 


eaſes. But, to come nearer to our own Times, Medicine has been greatly injur'd by the Chymiſts, who raſhly 
and imprudently extolled the moſt draſtic Medicines of the Mineral Kingdom, as Specifics, and infallible 
Secrets for the Cure of Diſeaſes, whilſt they neglected and deſpiſed the ſafer Method of Diet, and the Uſe of 


- ſuch Simples as are eaſily obtain d. If, then, we intend to advance the Medicinal Art, and make it ſhine with 
genuine Luſtre and Glory, we muſt collect a ſacred Trealure of ſelect practical Obſervations, reſt ſatisfied with a 
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. but Gafe and well-choſen Medicines, de thoroughly! inted with their Virtues and Efficacies in different 
donſtitutions and Diſeaſes, deſpiſe the cumberſome Recipes with which practical Authors of an inferior 
' Claſs abound, reject the ſo much extoll'd Medicines of the Chymiſts, and attempt the Relief of the Patients rather 
by Diet and Regimen, than the Preparations of the Shops. hatever has hitherto contributed either to render 
the Theory of Phyſic rational, or its Practice happy ſucceſsful, has been drawn from practical Obſcrvarions, - 
a Knowledge of Anatomy, and Natural Philoſophy. | | f by 

Since the Diſcovery of the Circulation of the Blood by the incomparable Harvey, it is much more caſy to 
account for Life, for Health, and for Diſeaſes; as alſo in a Pathological Manner to explain the Doctrine of 
Fevers, Hæmorrhages, Inflammations, and ſeveral other Diſeaſes. WIE (5 of | 

Since the Conveyances of the Chyle from the Inteſtines to the Blood have been diſcovered ; fince various ſmall 
Glands and glandular Coats have been detected in the inteſtinal Duct; and ſince we have adverted to the winding 
Situation of the Duodenum, which is juſtly call*d a ſecond or a kind of auxiliary Stomach, in which two Humours 
meet the Bile and pancreatic Juice; we are able to give a better and more rational Account of Digeſtion, Chyli- 
fication, - Sanguification, and the Generation of Diſeaſes, which have their Seat in the firſt Paſſages, * 

Since the Lymphatic Veſſels have been diſcovered by Bartholine and Rudbeckins, and afterwards farther inveſti- 
gated by Nuck and Ruyſch ; fince the Structure and Uſe of the Glands have been more fully difplay'd by the 
Reſearches of Wharton, Nicolaus Steno, Nuck, Cowper, Malpighi, and Morgagni; and ſince the Conveyances of 
the Chyle through the Lacteal Veſſels, and-Thoracic Duct, have been detected by Pecquet, Bartholine, Van Horne, 
and others; we are much more able to explain thoſe Diſeaſes which ariſe from a Fault of the Glands and Lymph, 
or from a depraved Nutrition. 

Since the Structures of the Viſcera, Lungs, Brain, and Liver, have been inveſtigated by the accurate Malpig hi, 
and that of the Kidneys by Bellini, we far better underſtand the Origins and Cauſes of Diſorders incident to theſe 4 
Viſcera, ſuch as a Phthiſis, a Dropſy, and nephritic Diſorders. e are alſo much indebted to the Pains which 
Steno, Vieuſſens, Willis, Ridley, 1 Ruyſch, :and others, have taken, in inſpecting the Brain and Nerves , 
more narrowly than any had done before them. We are alſo highly obliged to the urs of Gliſſon, Bianchi, 
and Morgagni, for their accurate Accounts of the Structure of the Liver; and to thoſe of De Graaf and Brun- 
nerus, for our Acquaintance with the Pancreas. 

Since Caſſerius and Ruyſch have evidently ſhewn the Compages of the Spleen to be vaſcular and cellular, we 
have fairer Opportunities of diſcovering the Diſeaſes incident to this Organ, and finding out a proper and adequate 
Method of curing them. : 

Since we know the peculiar and l Structure and Diſtribution of the Vena Portæ, which performs the 
Office at once of an Artery and of a Vein; and ſince we now know the Number, the Origin, the Situation and 
Courſe of the Hzmorrhoidal Veſſels; we are the better able to explain and account for all thoſe Diſeaſes which 
flow from the Faults of theſe Veſſels, and an Interception of the progreſſive Motion of the Blood through the 
abdominal Viſcera, of which Claſs the hypochondriac Diſorder is none of the leaſt conſiderable. 

Since we know the ſurpriſing Fabric of the Uterus, and are aſſured of the manner in which the Blood circulates 
thro? its contorted Veſſels, we can eaſily diſcover the Diſcaſes incident to that Organ, as alſo the Diſorders ariſing 

from Irregularities of the Menſes, and account for their Origins, and ſeveral Symptoms, upon clear and intelligible 
Principles. 5 

Since the Origin of the Nerves from the Brain and Spinal Marrow, and their admirable Diſtribution into curious 

Ramifications, have been inveſtigated by Vieuſſens, and ſome others, we can readily account for ſpaſmodic and \ 
convulſive Diſorders, particularly for hypochondriac and hyſteric Affections, and explain their moſt formidable | 7 
Symptoms. In Conſequence of this D we are alſo better enabled to underſtand the Conſent of the Parts, \ 
eſpecially thoſe of the nervous Kind, and the Method in which diſorderly and preternatural Motions are com- 5 
municated. 

Since Swammerdam and De Graaſꝭ and after them Cowper, Morgagni, Santorini, and other celebrated Men, 8 
have inveſtigated the Parts of Generation in both Sexch, we have the Diſcaſes incident to theſe Parts ſubjected to 
our Senſes, and their Cauſes, as it were, expoſed to open View. 

Since the admirable Organ of Hearing has been accurately and anatomically deſcrib'd by Du Yerney, Valſalva, 

and Caſſebbomius, the Impediments and Defects of Hearing are far better underſtood than they were before, 

Since the ſmall Glands of the Joints have been difcover'd in the Bones by Havers, the Origins and Gauſes of 
arthritic Diſorders are far more plain and conſpicuous than they formerly were. | 

Since the incom le and accurate Ruyſeb, by injecting ting'd Liquors into the Veſſels, has diſcover'd the 
innumerable and ſtrangely varying Windings of the Capillary Veſſels, we have a far clearer and more diſtinct 

_ Knowledge of the Uſe of the Glands, and ſecretory Organs, and conſequently of the ſeveral Diſorders to which 
they are ſubject, N 
"Tis obvious that the Geometrico - mechanical Structure of the Muſcles, as deſcribed by Borelli, Steno, Winſlow, 
Santorini, and Albinus, and the muſcular Compages of the Heart, det by Lower and Lanciſi, are Diſcoveries 
of ſingular Service in determining the Motions of the Joints, underſtanding the Force and Preſſure of the Heart, F 
and the Impulſe of the Fluids. 5 * | 

In a Word, all the anatomical Diſcoveries of the Moderns have contributed to illuſtrate, to beautify, and adorn 
the Healing Art: For Proof of this ſee the Article An aToms. | ' 

Nor have Phyſico-chymical Diſcoveries contributed leſs to the Advancement of Medicine ; for ſince by various 

iments we have difcovered the Gravity and Elaſticity of the Air; ſince we know the Cauſes of Fire, Heat, 

Gravity, and Levity ; ſince we have inveſtigated the Natures of Solids and Fluids; ſince we have diſco- 
ver'd the Cauſes and Nature of Fermentation and Putrefaction, as alſo the Effects, whether natural or artificial, 
produc'd by various Salts and Sulphurs ; fince all theſe important Diſcoveries have been made, we can clearly 
account for the Power of the Air in changing the Motions of our Fluids, either for the better or the worſe, and 
for the Generation of material or immediate morbific Cauſes. In Conſequence of theſe Diſcoveries the Virtues and 
Efficacies of Medicines are alſo far better known than they formerly were. 84 | 

Chymiſtry alſo, and Pharmacy, ſo much and ſo-happily cultivated in our 6wn Days, have contributed to the 
Perfection of the Art, by teaching us to prepare and make up the moſt ſalutary and efficacious Medicines. | 
Since the ſtated Laws of Motion have — aſcertained and demonſtrated hy Statical, Mechanical, and Hydrau- 
lic Experiments, we better know whence proceed the moving Forces of the Muſcles, the elaſtic Power of the 
Heart and Fibres, their Strength, their want of Tone, their ſpaſmodic Conſtrictions, their Preſſure or Impetus 
1 as alſo the wonderful and ſurpriſing Effects produc'd by the Inequalities of the Circulation of the 
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"what I have endeavour'd to inculcate in many preceding Paſſages, my Readers will readily underſtand, 
* 71 Labour incumbent on a Phyſician is to exti all Soperdities out of Phyſic, clean the Augean 
Stable, an Herculean Undertaking | and reduce the Art of Healing to that noble, uſeful, and intelligible Sim. 
icity, from which tis probable the Su Being, in Compaſſion to human Infirmities, intended it ſhould 
plicity, from us P preme Heng, . : 
q J 0000000000 
| is Subject hi erves Peruſal. : * 
T Pony wi has fuch Charms, that, as wiſe Men ſay, © Mortals cannot ſuſtain the Sight of her naked ; ? 
but whoever ſhall be bleſs'd with ſuch a Contemplation, will find nothing ſo admirable, ſo taking in her, as 
| | Simplicity. For Truth, being founded only on the clear Contemplation of Ideas, requires nothing of its Votaries, 
but to compare theſe Images, when placed in a fair Light, and ſeriouſly to judge of their Agreement or Diſagree- 
f ment, which is beſt effected by a cloſe Attention of the Underſtanding to thoſe Ideas, whenceſoever they ariſe, 
which it beholds imprinted on itſelf. And as theſe Ideas, when 1 70 and diveſted of whatever may darken or 
ſully them, are inconceivably ſimple, ſo that very Attention, which is fixed on them alone, is, of all Acts of the 
Mind, the moſt ſimple. Conſequently Truth, the Reſult of ſuch an Act, though re ed the Parent of all 
Admiration, is the moſt ſimple of all Attainments. I appeal to thoſe ſtrict Votaries of Truth, the Mathema- 
ticians, whether the moſt intricate Problem does not loſe all that it has of the Marvellous, when the Knot comes 
to be unty'd, and Truth appears in its native Ry. It is out of regard to this Simplicity, that from a 
Multiplicity of Solutions to the fame Queſtion, the _— always choſen and preferr d. Or were I to - 
aſk: the moſt uſeful of Geometricians, I mean thoſe verſed in the hanics, they will tell you, That ou: of a Multi- 
licity of Inſtruments for performing the ſame Work, they approve only of one, and that the moſt ſimple. 
He who makes the greateſt Progreſs in his Reſearches after Truth is preferr'd before others, in Honour, as well 
as Succeſs, on account of his knowing how to reduce, by the moſt proper and ſkilful Methods, Things naked 
and diveſted of all that is foreign, to their genuine . * The ſame is moſt true, with reſpect to all Kinds 
of human Wiſdom, as appears from the Hiſtory of all Ages. Æſop, Socrates, Democritus, Hippocrates, Lord 
Verulam, and Des Cartes, All the World will acknowledge to have been very great and ſucceſsful Inquirers after 
Truth. But if we take a'View of their Lives and Writings, we ſhall find, that the principal Means of their 
Excellency was that Simplicity which is always the Characteriſtic of Truth, and the ſureſt Mark by which it 
may be diſcover'd. | | 

Whoever rightly conſiders theſe Things, will be inclin'd' to think, that the fame holds good with reſpect to 
the Healing Art, which, when ſtudy'd and cultivated with an Integrity and Purity worthy of the Subject, I 
ſhall prove to carry in it a Facility, as well as Simplicity; and this I am the more willing to do, becauſe there + 
are many who purpoſely run out and exſpatiate on the Difficulty of the Art, and the infinite Labour neceliary to 
attain it; by which Induſtry is diſcouraged, and taught to deſpair of ever ſurmounting thoſe Obſtacles, which 
theſe Men would throw in its Way. | 

That nothing belongs to Medicine, but what tends to preſerve the Life and Health of Man from the Injuries 
of Diſeaſes, is a Point, which, I think, cannot be deny d. But an Opinion has prevailed, which is taken upon 
Truſt, that there is an Infinity of Things of this Kind, and that their Numbers and Qualities are unlimited; ſo 
that Medicine being the moſt diffuſed of all the liberal Arts, with reſpect to its Subject, for that Reaſon com- 
mon es for the moſt difficult, But the Man who-is wiſe enough to diſtinguiſh Things dubious from certain, 
true from falſe, will find himſelf oblig'd to reſt contented with a few Concluſions of undoubted Verity, which are 

deriv'd from the genuine Principles of this Art; for in Matters which concern our Lives nothing is to be taken 
for granted, the Truth whereof is ſuſpected by ſkilful Men of the Profeſſion; and common Prudence teaches us, 
by all means, to guard againſt Errors, which are moſt effectually avoided by exploding whatever is peculiar to 
particular Sects, and embracing nothing but what all well-qualified Judges, with one common Aſſent, embrace 
and approve, Let Medicine be reformed and regulated according to this Rule, and it will ſoon be reduced from 
its enormous Dimenſions to a very ſmall Compaſs. : 

To confirm my Aſſertion, it will be proper to take a View of the principal Men of Reputation and Parts, in 
Compariſon of whom the reſt are but Compilers. The Books of the divine Hippocrates, to whom we are 
obliged for moſt Things in Medicine, if ſifted and examined, will afford us but few things of Certainty, and 
thoſe of the moſt ſimple Kind. For, expunge but his Fire and Water; his Elements, with their Powers; Na- 
ture, with its Inclinations, Averſions, Attractions, Repulſes, and Ratiocinations; natural Heat, celeſtial Cauſes, 
and the anatomical Errors, with all that depends upon the before-mentioned Heads ; and there will remain only 
a ſmall Body of Obſervations, not very remote either from the Senſes or Underſtanding. If we conſider 
the harmonious and eloquent Plato, the Author of a numerous Sect, who have filPd whole Libraries with their 
Writings, and diveſt him of his Triangles, Numbers, Ideas, Elements, Humours, Genii, Appetites, Har- 
monies, and Parables, with all their ſacred Myſteries, and falſe Corollaries, what will there be left of him, but a 
very few Things, which Hippocrates had ſaid before him ? And if we divert our Thoughts to his proud Diſciple, 
the famous Ariſtotle, the Oracle of Medicinal, as well as all other Learning, from Plato down to Paracelſus, we 

2 ſhall find nothing in him, or his Followers the Schoolmen, conducive to Medicine, but what is wholly borrow'd 
from Heppocrates ; all the reſt is either obſcure, or ſo falſe, or general, as to contribute little or nothing to the 
Improvement of Medicinal Knowledge. What is there to be found in the voluminous Writings of Galen, 
except thoſe of Anatomy, that is of Uſe, for which he is not oblig'd to the great Phyſician of Coos ? All the 
reſt is low and mean, and deſtitute of Force. I ſhould now make my Concluſion from the Premiſes, but that I 
think myſelf oblig'd to pay ſome Reſpect to the venerable Company of Arabians, who, with their numerous and 
ſpecious Appearance, d tempt me to change my Opinion, did I not know by Experience, that their Write- 

contain nothing but 4;ftotle and Galen ſpeaking in Arabic. Theſe Things, then, being taken for granted, 

ol the Truth of which the Learned are ſatisfy d, it will follow, that from the Beginning of the World, to the 

Ara of Chymiſtry, all that has been written neceſſary to Medicine, may be comprehended in a very few Leaves, 
and are of a very ſimple Nature. 155 N 

Much the greateſt Difficulty, then, which a young Student has to encounter in acquiring the Knowledge of 
the antient Medicine, is to know how to avoid thoſe which are only Compilers and Tranſcribers of thoſe which 
went before them, and to apply himſelf to the few original Authors. He is not, therefore, to buſy himſelf in 
turning over all the Antients, but to read theſe only, which being well underſtood, the reſt may be neglect 
unleſs he can be thought to make the greateſt Progreſs, who leaves the ſtrait Way, and goes round about. 
Ignorance, Folly, precarious Hypotheſes of falſe Principles, and a lazy Aſſent without Examination, are the 
Faults of Men, not of the Age, and were of pernicious Conſequence to the Antients, as they are to the Mo- 
derns. They who deſpiſe every fine and uſeful Invention of the Moderns, and reverence the Antients as o 
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| | "Y es ob bis. aan. 5-368. 53,224 2- > * 
themſelves, you will not find fo great a Multipheity in them as is commonly -imagin'd, as will appear by the 
followi * Way of Argumentation. The Parts ſeparable by Art from our Fhids are Water, volatile Salt, 
Oil, ind Earth, which, tho“ few, and eaſily reducible to the molt ſimple Bodies, do not thus exiſt in N 
Man, whoſe Body contains only the Matter, which is ſo alter d by the Labour of the Chymiſt, as to afford i 
Productions. Therefore the natural Humour is even more ſimple than what Art produces, which, you ſee, is 
far from including a Multiplicity. . Ys . l > 

Dioptrics will — . — e Thing 1 contend for to the Sight, How is the Simplicity. of the vital 


_ Liquids, when view'd through a Mi-tolcope 1 There a ſalt Water is a Vehicle for red Globules, which change 


their Colour according to the various Bodies with which they mix in their Courſe, till at length, crouding into 
the narrow Canals levy circulate by themſelves, and changing their Colour, by degrees, from red to pellucid, at 
laſt difappear. . | TR tent a | | 8 
The Simplicity of the Aliment which ſupplies our Humours, furniſhes us with another ment: Hay or 
Graſs, and Water generate, in a Cow, Humours very like our own. The Milk of that Cow Tranſmutation 
nerates the human Fluids, which are recruited in an abſtemious Man, by the ſober Aliment of Bread and 
ater, The deeper Inſight, then, we have into the Nature of our Fluids, the more ſimple will they appear, 
And what is now become of all thoſe vain and empty Hypotheſes, concerning the wonderful Cauſe of the vital 
Heat, the different Functions of Ferments, ſo many inteſtine Motions of the Fluids, of N Products 
actually exiſting in the Blood, of extremely oppoſite and jarring Salts, which by their Conflict in the Blood 
ſtrike out the Sparks which maintain che Flame of Life, of the Balſam which enlivens. the vital Faculties, of 
Sulphur as the Cauſe of the Papa Colour of the Blood, of Salt ſeaſoning the Fluids, and preſerving them 
from Putrefaction? All theſe Fiftions, with their infinite Corollaries, which were formerly ſo much r 
as if Medicine muſt ſtand or fall with them, being thus diſcarded, how great is the Simplicity of the human 
Fluids, as far as we have any Knowledge of them! Y TR | FAILS 
But is not Medicine oppreſſed and pverloaded with the Copiouſneſs of its Subject on another Account ? The 


Number of Diſeaſes is not yet ſettled : Of theſe there is ſuch a Multitude and Variety, and they, impoſe 
—＋ bo pe A 


us in fo many Shapes, that a whole Age would not ſuffice only to enumerate them; conſeq 
muſt create an infinite deal of Trouble and Nr yok 1 | | D 
1 know this is a common Objection, but molt frequent in the Mouth of thoſe who ate leaſt exerciſed in the 
Practice of the Art; and of this I am vey well fatioied. But I would aſk theſe Gentlemen, Whether the moſt 
ſumple Diſorder of the moſt ſimple Patt does not, by prejudicing the Action of that Part, occaſion a 
Diſcaſe? Nobody can doubt, but that the adjacent Parts, by Connection, are ſubje& to be affected by the Suf- 
ferings of the Part originally diſorder'd ; and this alſo interferes with the Actions of the Parts ſecondarily affected, 
and an Impediment to theſe Actions is frequently conſider'd as a new Diſeaſe. Hence many Effects, ariſing 
from one primary Diſorder, and appearing diſtinctly under various Shapes, impoſe upon the unwary Phyſician, 
who, in his turn, impoſes upon others, as if they were of a really different Nature, and oblige him to enter 
them in his Catalogue of Diſeaſes. But, upon ſtrict Examination, theſe Diſorders proceeding from one and the 
fame Cauſe, may be extirpated together with it. | eee 
It has been pretended; that the Knowledge of Remedies alone completes the Phyſician; but theſe are infinite 
in Number, and yet each is fuited only to its particular Diſeaſe. Were this true, and if nothing could be 
done, or ought to be attempted, but by ſuch as knew how to adapt each Remedy to its particular Caſe, which 
is the Drift of the Ohjection, the Study of Medicine ought to be exploded ; for none but a Madman would 
be ambirious of learning an Art, of which he knew it was impoſſible to make any good Uſe... But is this Pre- 
rence warranted by the Practice of Hippocrates and Sydenham ? No: In treating acute Diſeaſes, they 
the Violence of che Diſtemper, excited in caſe of a Torpor, and: ſupported, the Strength by a proper Regimen 
of Diet. But by what means did they anſwer theſe Intentions? To moderate the Impetus in, acute Diſorders, 
they made Evacuations, blunted Acrimony, dilated too thick Fluids, and condenſed too thin, brac'd up Parts 
too lax, and relax d where there was too great a Stricture, deriv'd the Humours to Parts where they would be 
leaſt prejudicial, upon Occalion mitigated Pain, and in Languors they uſed ſtimulating Attenuants. Water, 
Wine, Vinegar, Barley, Nitre, Honey, Rhubarb, Opium, Fire, and the Lancet, anſwer'd theſe, Purpoſes. I 
viuft remark, that Boerhaave does not here mean, that Hippocrates * Nitre and Rbubarb; but, in what be ſays of 
Hippocrates and Sydenham, be confotends their Practice together. Sy ingenuoully declares, that an experienc'd 
Phyſician is ſeldom without a Remedy, But he complains, that he found ſo troubleſome a Variety in Diſeaſes, when 
he made it his Buſineſs to examine their Nature, that no Time nor Strength of Man were ſufficient for the La- 
bour neceſſary in acquiring a Method of Cure proper to each Diſeaſe. He does ſo indeed in his younger 
Years, and writes too, that every Diſeaſe requires a 12 Treatment; but when he grew old, he gave us 
better Hopes, and acknowledges with Pleaſure, that all of them might be cured by one general Method, which 
confiſts in Bleeding, Purging with a ſubſequent Opiate, and Regimen. You ſee on What Simplicity in the 
Knowledge of Diſcaſes and Remedies the Princes of the Art rely d; and have others ſucceeded better with a 
vaſt Increaſe of the Materia Medica ? By no means; for the Goodneſs of a Remedy is to be rated by its Sim- 
plicity, ſince multiplying of Medicines is not without Danger. What need then is there of ſuch a pot 
Apparatus, collected in ſo many Ages, and . digeſted by ſo many Hands? What mighty Matters have this 
operoſe Pharmacy and Chymiſtry effected? Are the Remedies now ſucceſsfully uſed in chronical Caſes to be 
accounted numerous? Mineral Waters, Salts, gentle Diaphoretics, Soap, Mercury, Steel, with a few Vegeta- 
bles, and proper Exerciſe of the Body, anſwer all Intentions. . To what End then ate ſo many natural and ar- 
rificial Remedies from Foſſils, Plants, and Animals? Any Perſon of common Senſe may ſee, that they ſerve 
tincipally to hide the Ignorance of the helitating Phyſician, and, by amuſing the Patient, to prevent his Deſpond- 
ice. As to Drugs recommended by Hippocrates, Theophraſtus, Pliny, and Dioſcorides, we are, and always 
ſhall be, ignorant of them, except perhaps a very few, for the Antients contented themſelves with giving che 
Virtues, but omitted the Delincations of Herbs ſo commonly known amongſt them. And the Moderus haye in- 
deed been accurate in their Deſcriptions and Delineations, and very ingenious in ranging of Plants under their 
oper Genera and Species ; but have given us very little concerning their Virtues, except what they tranſcrib'd 
m the Antients, and this upon an uncertain Suppoſition, that the latter meant the ſame Vegetables which 
the former deſcribes « 3 | > ae * 


\ | Gn 4 4 37H 73 
.. * To conclude, what is there in the moſt elaborate Preparation, that is worth half the Paitis taken about ir * 
Mercury, Ops the Peruvian Bark, Fire and Water, are acknowledg'd as the ſureſt Remedies, by the beſt 


Maſters of 


* 121 


e Art; and theſe are found to be more efficacious in that crud State, in which bountiful Nature has 
| | | imparted 
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imwarted them to us, than after the moſt operoſe and artificial Preparation. We can deſpair of nothing, while 
— low Simplicity ; but the Event of intricate Labour is fallacious. 

1 muſt not finiſh this Preface, without taking Notice of ſome Complaints which the Bookſellers concern'd in 
this Work have ſufficiently teiz'd me with, relative to its Length. As it is not poſſible to alter the Plan of the 
Work at firſt laid down, and fince purſu'd, without utterly embroiling the Whole, and rendering it much leſs 
valuable and uſeful, I ſhould have very little R to their Remonſtrances. But for the Satisfaction of the 
Purchaſers, whoſe Intereſts, in the preſent Caſe, I apprehend to be inſeparable from my own, I ſhall ſubmit the 
following Reaſons for my Conduct to their Conſideration : 

Firſt, As it was abſolutely nece for every one who reads this Work for Information, to have a png Idea 
of what Authors mean by Acips and ALcAL1s, in order to his underſtanding almoſt every Article relating either 
to Medicines, Aliments, or Diſtempers, I judg d it proper to give full Information upon theſe Subjects in the 
Beginning of the Work ; and this Conſideration oblig'd me to anticipate ſeveral things, which would otherwiſe 
have come under other Articles in every Letter, and from which the Reader will find References, without Repe- 
titions; another Convenience attending this Method. Thus what has been ſaid under the Articles juſt men- 
tioned, concerning Diſeaſes generated by, or accompanied with, a redundant Acid or Alcali in the Humours, 
ought to be conſider'd in every Diſtemper to which the Body is ſubjeft ; and the Regimen proper in acute Diſ- 
eaſes, ſpecify d under the Article ALcaL1, muſt have been repeated ih treating of every acute Diſtemper, if I had 
not diſpatch'd it in one Article, to which I might refer. 

Secondly, As all the Parts of the Materia Medica are call'd by different Names, for the ſake of Method I have 
made it a Rule, from which I have very ſeldom deviated, to treat of every Animal, Vegetable, and Mineral, 
under the firſt of their Names which occurs in the Alphabet. As Inſtances of this are innumerable, I ſhall onl 
ſpecify one, which is Amber, in Latin Succinum ; but as it is alſo call'd Ambra, I have finiſh'd the Account of it 
under the latter Name. | 

Thirdly, Under every ſeparate Article of any conſiderable Importance, I have endeavaur'd to include 
thing relating to it, tho properly belonging to ſome future Article, in order to fave the Trouble of turning to a 
Multitude ß Articles, and to give the Reader a full Idea of the Subject at one View. Thus, under Al conor, 
which is the moſt perfect Production of the firſt Fermentation of Vegetable Juices, I have ſpecify'd every thin 
relating to this firſt Fermentation; and under the Article Acxruu, the moſt perfect Production of the — 
Fermentation, every thing relating to the ſecond. This therefore anticipates the Article FzxxmenTATIO. , 

Fourthly, The Lives of the antient Phyſicians have ſwell'd the Letter A conſiderably ; and this was not to be 
avoided, unleſs I could have chang'd their Names, or omitted them, contrary to the Promiſe I made in my Pro- 
poſals ; for it happen'd, that moſt of their Names whom I judg'd it neceſſary to give ſome Account of, occurr'd 
in the Letter A. Inſtances of this are Auarius, Agineta, Aſculapius, Aetius, Areteus, Albucafis, Avicenna, 
Averroes, Avenzoar, Archagathus, Aſclepiades, and ſome others. As I have given the Life of Rayſeh under 
ANaToOME, together with an Account of the other Anatomiſts ; under Botany, a Detail of the Phyſicians cele · 
brated for their Knowledge in this Science; and under CY NA, taken Notice of the Chymiſts omitted in the 
Preface z the Lives of very few Phyſicians will occur in the Remainder of the Work. 

It is obvious, that the Anticipations and Circumſtances above-mentiohed muſt neceſſarily render the remaining 
Letters of the Alphabet ſhorter, in Proportion as thoſe already publiſh'd are longer. 

That the Work is a ſingle Sheet longer than at firſt propoſed, » owing $o os uoferaes Backieae, which, 
though it has given me an infinite deal of Trouble, will, I apprehend, be tageous to the Purchaſers of this 
Work. After a few Numbers of the Medicinal Mm I publiſh'd, I obſerved in the foreign Papers the 
following Title of a Book, which was advertis'd to be publiſh'd ſome time after. 

» Jntroduttio in Notitiam Rerum Naturalium & Arte faftarum, quarum in communi Vita, ſed pracipue in Medicina 
Uſus et. Per Alphabeti Ordinem digeſit Joannes Chriſtophorus Rieger. Hage Comitum 1742. 

I found Means 4 K this Book, as ſoon as it was publiſh'd; and as it is a moſt excellent Performance, 1 
thought myſelf oblig inſert in the Medicinal Dictionary whatever I had omitted in my Collections; and to 
cancel what I had wrote upon ſeveral Articles, in order to make Room for better ials, which I frequently 
found in this Work. Dr. Rieger, if I am well inform'd, was employ'd by the late Czar, Peter the Great; and 
after his Death retiring from Kaſia into Holland, he liv'd in a Boo 's Houſe, where he had the Uſe of the 
beſt Collection of Medicinal Authors that was ever expoſed to Sale in Europe; an Advantage which I never had 
the Satisfaction of enjoying. | 

If, therefore, this Work is a little more prolix than was at firſt propoſed, the Purchaſer will find. his Account 
in it; and will, it is preſum'd, be more inclinable to pardon it, when he reflects upon the Mortification an Au- 
thor muſt ſuffer, whilſt he ſacrifices to the Intereſt of his Readers entire Pages of his own Productions; provided 
he can believe me to have a Tenderneſs for my own Literary Offspring, equal to that of moſt other Writers for 
their Works; a Suppoſition by no means unreaſonable, 2 when I him I have taken infinitely more 
Pains to diveſt myſelf of Prejudices in favour of any Theory, Syſtem, or Mode of Practice whatever, than I 
have to conquer my Affections. 

With 3 Preface, I muſt remark, that it was abſolutely neceſſary for the Perſon who peruſes the 
following Volumes, to be made acquainted with the Characters and Sentiments of the Phyſicians, whoſe * 
nions concerning the Treatment due to Diſeaſes are quoted; otherwiſe, when the Practice, for Example, of Dioc s, 
Erafiftratus, Aſclepiades, or Themiſon, is ſpecified, it would be in ſome Degree unintelligible and uſeleſs, unleſa 
he previouſly was inform'd of the Theory peculiar to theſe Phyſicians, upon which ſuch Practice was founded. 
In order, therefore, to avoid repeating their particular Syſtems every time their Names are mention'd, I have 
given a Detail of them once for all in this Preface. 
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BODY of PHYSIC and SURGERY, 


ABA 


or ALPHA, is uſed by Gerard Doweu wo 
beginning of the reſtitution of a long 
4 of the e which was t 1 ſin 
of our firſt parent Adam; as he uſes 
Ont Ga to expreſs the end of life. It is not very clear whether 
he means, 10 the beginning of this reſtitution, that which was 
accompliſhed by our — Jeſus Chriſt, or that which he 


propoſes to begin by the help of © ical medicings. The 
curious reader may conſult his treatiſe De Tenebris contra Natu- 


ram, & Vita brevis, in the Theatrum Gan, vol. i. from 


457 to p. 472. 
8 Az many amongſt the dreams of the ct are of too little 


importance to deferve a critical explication, I ſhall from time 
to time refer to the authors themſelves, that thoſe who have 


leiſure and curioſity enough may conſult them for farther inform- 
ation. 
A is uſed by Raymond Lully to ſignify God: See Al HA 


BETUM CHYMICUM. 

But this letter is of much more general uſe in phyſie, mark mark'd 
with a line above it thus, i, when it ſtands for ana, which is 
alſo ſometimes abbreviated thus, A, and fignifies equal parts of 
the ingredients which immediately precede it in preſcriptions, 
as R. thuris, 2 ; akin g take of frnkincenk, , myrrh 
and alum, cach a ſcruple r R thuris, myrrhe, aluminis 
43 p. &. Take of frankincenſe, myrrh and alum, each equal parts. 

ANA is not a coined word impoſed upon us by the authori 
of cal writers that have from time to time made uſe of it ; 

Greek a a ; and it is not peculiar, even in 
hs 12 to A ical authors, 
in his treatiſe of the diſeaſes of women, ſpeak- 
ing 0 2 Peſſary, which he recommends for promoting concep- 
tion, after ſpecifying the ingredients, adds, ar? iGrAwv indrov, 
that is, of each a dram. In the ſame ſenſe Dioſcorides more 
than once uſes this prepoſition, as az are Eyxiar fia, of each an 
ance; ave Td xpas H, of each twelve drams, 
Niphilinus, peaking of Auguſtus Cæſar, fays, 
are wile x; A Ha TiAoy . 
Wie þ he _ he ft the Romans each twenty-five drachms. 


: Hops. on r The . 


Many more inſtances be hrought; but theſe are ſuf- 
9 this tion to denote equality, 
| and ſignify each. 
In a celebrated French Dictionary publiſh'd by a learned 
body of men, ana is very unhappily interpreted a phyſical plant. 
in compoſition, » al a lb 5 explained 
under each particular 
A. A. N „ of abbreviation for 
ion. enn 
BAM, in ſome chymical 
. *- See the articles —— PLuUMBUM, SATURNUS. 
ABACTUS, as Chambers informs us, was uſed 
the ancient phyſicians for a miſ ed by art or force 
of medicines, and diſtinguiſh'd from n 
But I have never, in any medicinal author, found the word in 
this ſenſe, or any other. aus Venter is indeed quoted from 


an author of the lower 3 
which If led him d bis rn 
ABACUS. A caſe of ſhelves. Rulandus. 


* ABACUS MAJOR. 5 
wherein the ore is waſh'd. 


authors, ſignifies lead. Ru- 


ABA 


| ABATSIR. The Hime as Sropton, which ſee. 

ABALIEN AT Us, Coxxurr Ep 8 and is uſed 
by other authors to expreſs a part ſo utterly deſtroyed as to re- 

immediate extirpation. Sometimes it is applied to the 
_— both internal and external, when vitiated or totally de- 
diſeaſes. & Largus. 
GA. Thus the inhabitants, of the Iſland of St. 
Tins en the Folk of the Fum- tree. C. Bauhinus calls this 
tree Palma Ady Injulzze S. Thame, The fruit is about the fize 
of a lemon, and not unlike it. The inhabitants look upon the 
kernels of this fruit as an admirable reſtorative, and with this 
view they give, two or three times a day, three or four of 
theſe kernels to their ſick. 

ABAPTISTON, or ApayTisTA, is uſed by Tome 
authors, particular] Galen, Fabricius ab Aquapendente, and 
Scultetus, to expreſs the ſaw, Terebella, . or perforating part 
of the inſtrument call'd Trepan, becauſe tis generally contrived 
in ſuch a manner as to prevent it from fi ſuddenly into the 
ſkull, and wounding the brain, when the bone is cut through; 
Some have ſecur it by an edge round it, or wings on the 


ſides ; but the moſt common way is to make it conical, becauſe 


then 'the part of the inſtrument above the perforation in the 
full being thicker than the part which has cut through the 
bone, this artifice effectually prevents it from going too deep, 
and I brain, or its membranes. But Mr. 
thinks all theſe precautions ſuperfluous, and informs us; that 
the e mals oy lindrical anſwers all purpoſes beſt wi 
a little care. It is derived from the 1 1 A (vide A) 
Bau, properly to fonk under water, or to fink under. 

As the bones of the Cranium are for the moſt part hard, 
they muſt be ſawed by the Trepan, Here ſome; to 5 A 
ſlip in the operation, have invented a ſort of Trepans which 
would not fink in too fat, and for that reaſon gave them the 
name of Abapti/ia. The improvement conſiſts in a ſort of ring 
or collar that ſurrounds the Trepan a little above the point, 
Galen de Meth, Med. lib. vi. cap. ö. | 

ABAPTISTA are ſuch as a little above the pole LEN 


the 

preſerving 

cities Gon 67 es for ever. 6 

very ſkilful at incantations, by Plato. Others fay, that the 

Trojans bought the Palladium of hith, which he ' of humari 

Trap wer: Sh ethos make Lene place him before 'the 

rojan war, whilſt others make him contemporary with Pytha- 

goras. All the accounts of him are fabulous; but from theſe 
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ABD 


SATURNUS. - 

ABARTICULAT IO, 
culation' of the bones admitting 
alſo by anatomiſts Diarthrofis, and Dearticulatio, to diſtinguiſh 


ee, Gr. A ſpecies of Arti 


ABD 


' . ABARTAMEN. Lzap. Rulandus. See PrumBu. — of the Longiſfimi and Latiſimi dorſi, the Muſculus 
„ec. N 


The ſpace between the Anus and the parts of generatiom is 


it from another ſort of Articulation, which admits of a very ob- ſhall ſee in another place. 


ſcure motion, or none at all, which is call'd Synarthroſis. See 
ARTICULATION. 


ABAS. See Tinza. It ſometimes ſignifies the Epilepfy. - 


Conflantine. 
ABAVI, Apavo, or ABavum. A large tree growi 
in ZEthiopia, Which bears a fruit like a gourd.» Ray's Bi. 


Clufous. 
An Eviatio. The ptincipal uſes of medicinal abbre- 
viations-are in preſcriptions. Abbreviatio is uſed by ſome of 


- . the alchymiſts to expreſs a proceſs in epitome, or a ſhort wa 


of performing it. See Theatrum Chymicum, vol. vi. p. 556, 


357 585 1 
ABDELAVI. An Agyptian plant very like a melon, 
except that the fruit is more oblong, and acute at the- extre- 
mities. .* Hiſt. ; 
ABDITUS, included. Thus abditus veſica ſignifies in- 
cluded in a bladder, in Scribonius Largus. - - 
ABDITX Cavsx, are the ſecret or remote cauſes of 
diſtempers, which the phyſicians of the dogmatic or rational 
ſect affirmed were nec to be known, in order to eſtabliſh 
a right method of cure (eum vero racte curaturum, quem prima 
origo cauſes non frefellerit. Celſus in his Preface). heſe 
cauſes cannot be underſtood without a knowledge of the 


principles of which our bodies are formed, and of the- ſpecific 


nature of ſickneſs and health ; for according to theſe phyſicians, 
*tis not eaſy to accommodate remedies to diſtempers, without 
firſt knowing what health is, and the exact manner in which 
W deviates from it. | 
hus the gout is a deviation from health, which it would be 
leſs difficult to cure, if we knew preciſely what conſtitutes 
health, and how the gout deviates from it in order to form 
a diſtemper. See SECT #. | 
ABDOMEN. Anatomiſts have generally divided the 
body into three great cavities, which they bellies. The 


head, or the upper belly; the thorax, or the middle belly ; and 


the abdomen, or lower belly, The Arabians, and ſome writers in 
the barbarous ages, call'd the Abdomen, or at leaſt the external 
* of it, Mirach; and the Peritonæum, Siphac. Zacutus Lu- 
anus. 
The Abdomen is accurately deſcrib'd by Winſlow thus. 
The Abdomen begins immediately under the Thorax, and ter- 


minates at the bottom of the Pelvis of the Offa innominata. Its 


circumference, or outer ſurface, is divided into regions, of 
which there are three anterior, viz. the Epigaſtric, or ſuperior 
region, the Umbilical, or middle region, and the Hypogaſtric, or 
lower region. There is but one poſterior region, named 
Regio lumbaris. f 
e Epigaſtric region begins immediately under the A ix 
enſiformis, at a ſmall ſuperficial depreſſion, call'd the Pit of 
the ſtomach, and in adult ſubjects ends above the navel, at a 
tranſverſe line, ſuppoſed to be drawn between the laſt falſe ribs 
on each fide. | 
+ This region is ſubdivided into three parts, one middle, named 
Epigaſtrium, and two lateral, termed Hypochondria. "The Epi- 
ium takes in all that ſpace which lies between the falſe ribs 
2 both ſides, and the Hypochondria are the places cover'd by the 

ſe ribs. 1 

The Umbilical region begins in adults, above the navel, at 

the tranſverſe line already mentioned, and ends below: the navel 
at another tranſverſe line, ſuppoſed to be drawn parallel to the 
former, between the two Criſtæ of the Offa ilium. 
This region is likewiſe divided into three parts, one middle, 
which is properly the Regio umbilicalis, and two lateral, call'd 
Ilia, or the flanks, and they comprehend the ſpace between the 
falſe ribs and upper part of the Os ilium on each ſide, 

The Hypogatri region is extended downward from the in- 
ferior limit of the Umbilical region, and is divided into three 
parts, one middle, call'd Pubes, and two lateral, call'd Inguina, 
or the groins. 

The Lumbar region is the poſterior part of the Abdomen, 

and comprehends all that ſpace which reaches from the loweſt 

ribs on each fide, and the laſt Vertebra of the back, to the Os 

ſacrum, and neighbouring parts of the Offa ilium. The lateral 

parts of this region are termed the Loins ; but the middle part 
no name in men. 3 

Laſtly, bottom of the Abdomen, which anſwers to the 
Pelvis of the ſkeleton, is terminated anteriorly by the 9 
or of tion, and poſteriorly by the Ces, or but- 

X us. The buttocks nk 4 by a Foſſa, 
which leads to the Anus, and each buttock is terminated down- 
wean 2.9 ue ON which diſtinguiſhes it from the reſt of 

thigh. 


This Lumbar region takes in likewiſe the Muſculus quadratus 


lumborum on 


N 
' = 


fide, the lower portions of the Sacro- 


The cavity of Abdomen, 


of a manifeſt motion, call'd called Perinzeum, and is divided into two equal lateral parts by 
a diſtin line, which is longer in males than in females, as we 


formed 


the already 
mentioned, (at which are covered by the U i + Saran 
adipoſa) is lined on the inſide by a particular membrane, called 
Peritonæum. It is ſeparated from the cavity of the Thorax by the 
ani. 


This cavity contaifis the ſtomath, and the inteſtines,” which 
are nly divided into three ſmall, named Duodenum, 
ejunum, and Ilium, and three „called Cæeum, Colon, and 
ectum. It contains likewiſe the Meſentery, Meſocolon, Omen- 
tum, Liver, Gall- bladder, Spleen, Pancreas, Glands of the Me- 
| ſentery, Vaſa lactea, Receptaculum chyli, Kidneys, Renal glands, 
_ Uretefs, Bladder, and the internal parts of generation in both 
ſexes. Winſlow, p. 111. tom. ii. | 


The principal Arteries of the Abdemen ate theſe : .. 


Arteria Epigaſtrica ſuperior, 
which is the loweſt portion 
of the Mammaria Interna. 


Aorta Inferior. 


Arteria Cœliaca. , 
Arteria Meſenterica ſuperior. 
Arteriæ Renales, called Emul- 
. gentes. 18 : 


Arteria Spermatict. _. 
Arteria Maſenterica Inferior, 
Arteriæ Lumbares. 
Arteriæ Iliacæ. 


Arteriæ HMpogaſtricæ. 


Arteriæ Epigaſtrice Inferiores, 
Arteriæ Hemorrhoidales, © 
Arterie Pudice. 


The principal Veins of the Abdomen are theſe : 


The inferior portions of the 
Vine Mammarie Interne. 

Jene Renales. 

Jenæ Lumbares. 

Vene $S ermaticæ. 


Tine lhace. 


Jenæ Hypogaſtrice. 


_ _ Ventralis. 

ena Forte Fepatica F 

Vena Meſaraica Major. 

Vena Splenica. 

Vena Meſaraica Minor 
Hæmorrboidalis Interna. 


The principal Nerves of the Aidumes are theſe ; 


Nervi Stomachici, ſorm'd by 
the extremity of the Sym- 
pathetici medi, ar eighth 


Pair. 


the inferior portion. 


The two Semilunar, or Plexi- 


orm Ganglions. 


Plexus Stomachicus. 


Plexus iceus. 
Plexus 77 rn 
* Mei 

xus Meſentericus Superior. 
Plexus Meſentericus Door, 
Nervi Lumbares. | : 
Nervi Sacri. 
Nerui Crurales, their origin. 
Nervi Sciatici, their origin. 


The whole fore part of the Abdomen forms an oblong con- 
vexity, like an oval vault, more or leſs prominent in the na- 
tural ſtate, in proportion to the quantity of fat upon it, and of 
food contained in it, or to the different degrees of pregnancy in 
women. The Hypogaſtric and Umbilical regions are more ſub- 
je& to theſe varieties, than the Epigaſtric region. | 

On the ſides, between the Hypochondria and Offa ilium, or 
haunch, the Abdomen is commonly a little contracted; and 
backward, about the middle of the Regio lumbaris, it is gently 
depreſs'd, forming a kind of tranſverſe cavity, anſwering to the 
natural incurvation of the Lumbar portion of the Spina dorſi. 

This anterior convexity, and poſterior cavity change as we 
ſit, ſtand, kneel, lie at our full length, or with the thighs bent ; 
and theſe variations depend on the particular ſituation of the 
Offa innominata, in theſe different poſtures, | 

In ſtanding, the convexity of the belly, and cavity of the 
loins, are more conſiderable, than in moſt other ſituations ; for 
then the lower extremity of the Os ſacrum is turned very far 
back, and conſequently the Os pubis very much down.. In 
this ſituation of the Pelvis, the Inteſtines fall naturally forward, 
and thus increaſe the convexity of the Abdomen; and as the 
Vertebræ of the loins are very much bent at the ſame time, 
the cavity in that N muſt likewiſe be very conſiderable. 

In kneeling, the Offa pubis are ſtill lower than when we ſtand ; 
and this not only increaſes the hollow of the loins, and throws 
the Abdomen and its Viſcera more outward, or forward, but 
alſo, in ſome meaſure, ſtrains the abdominal muſcles ; which 
is ſo uneaſy to ſome perſons, as to cauſe them to faint away. 

This depreſſion of the Os pubis in kneeling, depends * 
on the tenſion of the two Muſculi recti anteriores, the lower 
tendons of which are, in this ſituation, drawn with violence 
under the Condyloid pulley of the Os femoris. 

When we fit in the common manner, that is, with the 
thighs ſtretch'd out in a plane parallel to that of the ſeat, the 
convexity of the belly, hollow of the loins diminiſh. 

For the Pelvis being in this fituation, ſupported on the Tuber- 
cula iſchii, and theſe tubercles being very near the fore part 
of the Pelyis ; the trunk Agar gn, A ano, 
it g | 
8 When 


muſt lower the Pelvis behind, and raiſs 


pal uſes. | 
Fewer Papillz appear in the ſkin of the belly than any-where 
elſe. The anterior portion of it is not onl Cer od os 


than the poſterior, but it has this likewiſe peculiar 


to it, that it may be naturally increaſed very much in breadth, 


and ſometimes in a very extraordinary manner, without 
ern i „ in proportion to what it gains 
in breadth. 

This peculiarity likewiſe belongs to the Epidermis. I here 


ſpeak only of what is obſervable in the natural ſtate of corpu- 
lency or pr cy ; but I have not as yet been able to diſcover 
what it is in the texture, or ſtructure of this ſkin and the Epider- 
mis, on which this peculiarity depends. All that I have been 
able to remark about it, was in the dead body of a woman, 
whoſe belly was contracted and fallen; namely, that on the 
ſurface of the ſkin there was a great number of lozenges diſ- 


poſed in a rectangular manner. 
The marks of theſe ſuperficial were in the Epider- 
mis were compoſed of ſeveral lines, which all to- 


gether extended to a ſenſible breadth. The areas or meſhes 


of theſe lozenges, which ſeem'd to be about the ſixth part of 


an inch in breadth, were very flat and thin. 

In the manner which Steno uſed to open bodies, by making 
two longitudinal inciſions in the integuments, and fo leaving a 
middle band made up of the ſkin and fat, in their true places, 
it is eaſy to demonſtrate the union of the Aponeurotic or tendin- 
ous productions with the arteries, veins and nerves, in order 


to form the ſkin of the Abdomen; and the ſame uſe might be D 


made of this method, in other parts of the ſkin. 

The cells of the Membrana adipoſa, which covers the con- 
vex part of the Abdomen, are diſpoſed in a very regular manner, 
as I have diſcover'd by my method of opening bodies. This 
method is to make two oblique inciſions in the integuments, 
from the navel to the groins, and to ſeparate this angular por- 
tion of the integuments, and throw it down over the parts of 

ration, that they may be cover d, during the demon- 
tion. 

This tri portion being thus inverted, there a on 
the inner ſurface of the Membrana adipoſa, a longitudinal line, 
like a kind of Raphe, produced by the meeting of theſe cellular 
rows, which form angles ſucceſitrely, one above another, op- 
polite to the Linea alba of the Abdomen. The cells in theſe 
rows are more oblong than the reſt, and in a manner oval, 
or like a grain of wheat. 

TheAppendixenſiformis of the Sternum, the cartilaginous por- 
tions of the laſt pair of true ribs ; thoſe of the firſt four pairs 
of falſe ribs, all the fifth pair, the five Lumbar vertebræ, the 
Offa innominata, the Os facrum, and Os coccygis, form the 
bony fides of the cavity of the Abdomen. 

The , the muſcles called particularly Muſculi abdo- 
minis, the Quadrati lumborum, Pſoai, Iliaci, the muſcles of 
the Coccyx, and of the Inteſtinum rectum, form the chief 

of the circumference of this cavity ; and its whole inner 
urface is lined by a membranous on, term'd Peritonzum, 


all theſe parts being covered by the integuments already ſpoken edg 


to. As additional, or auxiliary parts, we might likewiſe add ſome 
ions of the Sacro-lumbares, Longiſſimi dorſi, Vertebrales, 

utzei, &fc, * 

The cavity of the Abdomen is of an i 
as 8 On the ſoreſide it is uniformly arched or 
oval, its greateſt capacity is even* with the navel, and 
neareſt part of the For un K On . the upper fide it is 
bounded by a portion of a vault, much inclined. On 
the backſide, it is in a manner divided into two cavities by the 


jutting out of the Vertebre of the loins. On the lower fide, it 


contracts gradually all the to what I call the little of 
the Na 0 505 TS | un a little, as A of 
Os coccygis, and tubercles of the Iſchium, terminating in the 
void ſpace between thieſe three parts. Winſlow, 128 ad 130. 

11. | 
. the Abdomen differ in ſome reſpects from other 
wounds, I ſhall inſert in this place the chirurgical treatment that 
bs peculiar to them. | 


irregular oval figure, but 


ve cauſe of the inteſtines and cawl - prefling upon that part.” 
I ſuppoſe he means by their nervous body, the membranous ten- 
dons of the oblique aſcending, deſcending and tranſverſe muſcles, 
which are inſerted into the Linea alba. 

Theſe wounds are eaſily diſtinguiſhable from the other three 
ſorts by inſpeQiion ; but the probe readily puts it beyond all doubt. 

The ſecond fort are diſtinguiſhed from the two laſt by the 
probe; for if the patient is carefully placed in the ſituation he 
was in when the wound was given, and the probe intfoduced 
it will generally into cavity of the Abdomen, if the 

eritonæum is perforated. A way of diſtinguiſhing theſe 
wounds is by injecting warm water into them, and then if it 
returns immediately, there is reaſon to believe the wound 
muſcular ; but if any conſiderable part remains in the | 
it has certainl ted the cavity. 

It will alſo give us ſome light into the nature of theſe 
wounds, to compare the wounding inſtrument with the direCtion 
of the wound. 

Some farther direction we may have by viewing alſo the in- 
ſtrument immediately, where it can be found; When if it was 
not deſignedly wiped or cleaned before, we may ſometimes 
diſcover how far it has been ſtained by the blocd or Halitus 
of the body, which wil Ne t as to } 
than the outward dimenſions of the « Turner. 

This was practiſed in the caſe of Henry III. 
where the knife which the villain made uſe 
be a foot long, and bloody for the breadth fingers; 
10NIS. 

The cure of theſe wounds is rendered more difficult by 
their perpetual motion in reſpiration, and the neceſſity of ſtrain- 
ing more or leſs for a ſtool. 

ſuch a muſcular wound teaches near to the Perito- 
næum, the integuments in that ing weakencd, afid the 
Peritonæum capable of great diſtenſion, there is darfger of a 
Hernia ſu . As foon therefore as the ſurgeon is fa- 
tified in r to the nature of the wound, his next con- 
ſideration muſt be, whether a ſuture is neceſſary, or whether 
bandage alone is ſufficient to guard againſt a Hernia, 

hen the wound is ſmall, or in a longitudinal direction, 4 
Suture is frequently ſuperfluous, and even miſchievous, by 
bringing on great inflammation and pain, and then bandage 
is ſufficient to inſt a Hernia, | 
I be dre muſt be the ſame as ih a common wound, (ſee 
VuLnvs) the lips muſt be united by the double-headed 
roller, 6r Faſcia uniens, and then the whole ſecured by the Sca- 
pular with the napkin,or Mantile cum ſcapulari. See BAD AOR. 

But when a wound is very large, tranſverſe, or oblique, 4 
Suture is neceſſary to guard againſt a Hernia, which is thus 

ormed. 0 
N two crooked needles, threaded with a ſtrong thread 
as times doubled as will ſecure it from breaking, that is, 
te. or four times, and let it be waxed ; then paſs one 
of theſe needles through the muſcles, fat and ſkin, from the 
inſide of the wound outwards, the breadth of an inch from the 
e of the wound, leſt the ſlitch ſhould break out, 


ah ths 


; and ſecondly, becauſe during theſe efforts, the 
Suture would be ſubject to br | | 
The beſt way of preventing a cough is to bleed, and take 
occaſionally a {mall quantity of Hrupus e mecomo. Sneezing, if 
there is any tendency towards it, may be prevented by ſnuffing 
up, On noſe a little 12 al” 1+ vnd- 
ient ecured againſt coftiveneſs, em 
lient . . laxative diet, conſiſting altogether of 
We may know, that a wound has penetrated into the cavity 
41 1 the ke obe, paſſes very deep into it, when 
1. nger, or probe, paſſes very into it, 
the patient is plic's in the poſture he was in when he received 
the wound. | , 
2. If part of any liquor injected into the wound does not im- 
mediately return. 3 5 
3. By comparing the wounding inſtrument with the direc- 
tion of the wound. That is, if the inſtrument is „ and its 
direction ſtrait forward, there is reaſon to ſuſpect it h = 
trated the cavity; but the contrary, if the inſtrument is ſome- 
what blunt, and its direCtion either upwards, downwards, tranſ- 


verſe, or oblique, and by examining how far the inſtrument is 
ſtained 


4. If any of the contents of the Abdomen appear out of the 
wound, the caſe is out of diſpute. Sometimes a piece of fat 
will be protruded out of the wound, and in ſome depree re- 
ſemble Omentum, from which it is diſtinguiſh'd by the 
ſmoothneſs of its ſurface, that of the Omentum being unequal. 

The contents of the Abdomen, which uſually appear at the 
wound, are, — Op 

1. The Ros abdominis, or fluid ſeparated from fome glands in 
the Abdomen, for the lubrication of the Viſcera or bowels con- 
tained in it, 

2. Grumous blood, or large quantities of florid blood, if a 
large artery is penetrated ; or blackiſh blood, if a vein is 
wounded. 40 * 

Some one or more iſcera, which generally are 
we Epiploon, inteſtines, or both. 

But becauſe tis poſſible that a very thin- pointed inſtrument 
may penetrate the cavity of the Abdomen, and wound ſome of 
its contents, and leave the orifice fo ſmall, that a ſurgeon may 
not be certain that it has paſſed through the Peritonzum, by 
the ſigns deſcribed above, it may be proper in this place to 
inſert the ſymptoms that 25 attend a wound of the 
particular contents of the Abdomen. 

In caſe the liver is wounded ſuperficially, the external parts 
about the region of the liver and ſtomach are drawn inwards to 
the back, in order to fix the liver and adjacent parts as much 
as poſſible, that the pain may not be increafed by their motion, 
which notwithſtanding is very pungent on the right ſide, and 
in ſome caſes extended as far as the neck. Mean time blood 
is diſcharged by vomit and by ſtool. The caſe is alſo attended 
with frequent faintings, a fever and looſeneſs. 

But if the wound penetrates deep into the liver, all theſe 
ſymptoms are increaſed, till at laſt the patient vomits bile, and 
fl into frequent and violent faintings, and cold ſweats, the 
forerunners of death. From the beginning the patient receives 
a ſort of pleaſure by lying on his belly. 

The fame ſymptoms attend a wound of the ſpleen, except 
that the pain is on the left fide, 

A wound of the ſtomach is attended with frequent bilious 
vomiting and hiccoughs ; whatever aliment is taken into the 
ſtomach, is immediately diſcharged again by vomit ; and ſometimes 
convulſions and cold ſweats on the extremities come on, the 
fages of death. Mean time the aliment paſſes through the 
wound into the cavity of the Abdomen, and makes the belly 
ſwell, eſpecially that part of it near the ſtomach. If the 
wound is near the orifice, tis reckoned mortal. 

A wound of the ſmall inteſtines is attended with an acute 
pain, continual bilious vomiting, and chyle is diſcharged from 
the wound into the cavity of the Abdomen, which makes it ſwell, 
as in wounds of the ſtomach. ; 

In wounds of the large inteſtines, the ſymptoms are leſs 
violent, and generally excrement is diſcharged, or the ſmell 
of it is perceived, at the external orifice of the wound. 

When a kidney is wounded, a pain is felt in the groin, as 
well as in the part affected, which is propagated to the 


teſticles. A difficulty in making water enſues, and ſometimes 
the urine is bloody, Bebop Meyer fronds years 


of it. 
_ Wounds of the ureters are attended with much the fame 
except that the urine is di into the cavity 
and ſtagnating there, putrifes, and makes the 


0 | 
bladder is difinguilhed I a pain about the 
; Pubes, and at the ſame time, . 

ine, or a diſcharge of it mix d with blood, bilious vomit- 
ing, and hiccough. 


propaga pu 11 

inceſſantly, and blood is diſcharged 
A very atute pain under the pit of the ſtomach, or at the 
ſpine almoſt oppoſite to it, flow reſpiration interrupted with 

ing, and hiccough, convulſions, delirium, want of fleep, 
and great anxiety, are ſymptoms which accompany a wound of 
1 — 39 

If none of the N and yet the patient feels 
violent pain, we are to conclude ſome large nerve or nervous 
part is wounded, particularly the meſentery. | 

Continued heat and thirſt, great anxiety, a quick, or inter- 
mitting pulfe, uneaſy and laborious reſpiration, and frequent 
fainting, with an elevation or tumor of the Abdomen, are figns 
of a conſiderable internal hamorrhage, from a wound of ſome 


large veſſel. 

any of the above-mentioned ſymptoms appear, there is 

regal > fone ho m__y penetrates into the Abdomen ; tho” it 

cannot iſcover the probe, injections, or egreſs of 

of the contents —. e ad 
But if all the ſymptoms are favourable ; if there is little or 

no pain; no fever, or a very light one; little or no inflamma- 

tion; if no blood is diſcharged when the patient lies upon the 

wound, and liquors injected return unalter'd, we may rea- 

ſonably hope, that none of the Viſcera contain'd in the 

are injured. 


hen the ſu is ſatisfy*d, that the Peritoneum is perfo- 


rated, and neither the Epiploon nor inteſtines come out of the 


wounds, he is to conſider whether a Suture is neceſſary or 
not. f 

A Suture is ſuperfluous, when the wound is ſmall, or longi 
tudinal; for in theſe caſes the inteſtines and Epiploon may 
ſecured from falling out in the following manner: Firft intro- 
duce a ſoft tent into the inferior part of the wound, and lay 
over it an adheſive plaiſter. Then keep the lips of the wound 

by bolſters, a little and longer than ordinary 
laid on each fide, and ſecure the whole with the double-headed 
roller or. Faſcia uniens, and upon that the Scapular with the 
napkin ; then bleed the patient, direct an exact regimen, and 
let him reſt upon the wound. 

In this caſe, the firſt drefling is not to be removed for three 
days, unleſs ſome bad ſymptom makes it neceſſary; and after- 
wards it will be ſufficient to dreſs once a day, or every other 
day, doing it more frequently being likely to retard the healing 
of the wound. 

This is the opinion of Heiſter, and the reaſons he gives for 
it are, the difficulty of making a Suture in theſe parts, eſpe- 
cially in fat ſubjects, and the pain and inflammation it cauſes. 
He 3 conclud t a ſurgeon would be guilty of a 

iece of cruglty, in giving his patient the unnece i 
2 troubly of a Stare, om he may be cured — 25 

The author thinks the Suture abſolutely neceſſary, when 
the inteſtines cannot poſſibly be retained in their proper ſitua- 
tion without it; and when the wound is large, tranſverſe, or 
oblique, even though the Peritonæum remains intire. 

Boerhaave is of a different opinion from the author above- 
mentioned; his general directions are to make a Suture. He 
tells us the part muſt be immediately defended from the air; 
and if any air is got into the Abdomen, it muſt be got out 
again by ſuction, and making ſtrong efforts in expiration; pro- 
bably for fear it ſnould rarefy in the cavity, and cauſe a ſort of 
Tympanitis; mean time it ſhould ſeem neceſſary to ſecure the 
contents of the Abdomen in their proper places, by applying a 
linen cloth to the wound, ſtrong enough to ſuſtain the preſſure 
of the inteſtines and Epiploon againſt it during theſe efforts, and 
thin enough to permit the egreſs of the air. 

Fallopius, Guido de Cauliaco, Chalmet, Fabricius ab Aqua- 
pendente, Theodoric and Roland recommend the Suture uni- 
verſally, in penetrating wounds. 

When a Suture is neceſſary, it muſt be perform'd in the 
manner directed above for muſcular wounds of the 
with this farther caution, that the needles muſt be firſt paſs*d 
through the wounded edges of the Peritonzum, which muſt be 
ſtitched r with the muſcles, fat, and ſkin. The lips of 
the wound muſt alſo carefully be laid hold of and drawn aſun- 
der, and the point of the needle muſt be induſtriouſſy covered 
with the fore-finger, in order to ſecure the inteſtines from being 
wounded, 

The French ſurgeons have contrived an inſtrument for maki 
theſe Sutures more commodiouſly, which call Portaiguille. 
This is intended as a kind of handle or ubrium for the 
needle, to prevent it from hurting a ſurgeon's hand when a con- 
ſiderable force is required to dr it through the Peritonæum, 
muſcles, and ſkin; and in this caſe the convenience of the ſur- 
geon promotes the intereſt of the patient, the operation by this 
means being ſooner perform'd, and conſequently with leſs pain. 

Heiſter adviſes to begin tying the threads of the Sutures at 
the upper part of the wound, when there are more than one, 
and to proceed regularly downwards, introducing a ſoft tent, 
arm'd with ſome digeſtive balſam, about the thickneſs of Go 


that f 
1 cloſed. A 
which muſt be left hanging out of th 


* 
„Belloſte, 
and many others forbid the uſe of tents, 3 
duce in confirmation of their opinion, of which I 
produce two, one on each ſide the queſtion. | 

From HEIST ER. 

Some modern fi and particu Garengeot in his 
chapter of Gaftroraphia, diſcard the uſe of tents in wounds of 
the Abdomen. In imitation of 3 1734, 
a young ſurgeon in a neighbouring city tri experiment on 
— man, who received a wound, by a ſword, between 
the navel and the Pudendum, the cut penetrating into the - 
domen. The firſt two days the patient ſeemed to be in a fair 
way ; but died on the fourth day after he had received the hurt. 
His body being opened, a vaſt quantity of putrid matter was 
found in the Abdomen, and the cawl was quite rotten. All be- 
ſides was whole and ſound, and nothing of a hurt or ſcratch ap- 
peared. Had this been kept open with a tent, the bloody and 
purulent matter might have been drawn out, which being re- 
tained, for want of the aforeſaid help, without doubt killed the 
patient. Heiſter. | 

In the year 1688, a ſoldier of the regiment of Montferrat, 
called Sans Soucy, was wounded by a bullet, which entering 
before at the region of the navel, came out behind at that of 
the reins, piercing the Ureter as it paſſed along. He was at 
firſt dreſſed by one of the maſter-ſurgeons of Turin, who uſed 
to aſſiſt us; which he performed after his own way. 

The orifice which was in the belly, notwithſtanding the 
tents which he uſed, was cloſed up, after the falling off of the 
Eſchar of the teguments ; but it fared otherwiſe with that in 
the back ; for that ſurgeon was careful to keep it open with a 
thick and long tent, hindering alſo the reuniting of the Ureter, 
which occaſioned the urine to come forth at the wound, I 
having ſeen him one day, adviſed the ſurgeon ſpeedily to take 
away the tent, if he would avoid an incurable Fiſtula, but my 
words were to no purpoſe ; for had he complied with them, he 
would have thought he had offended againſt the rules of art, 
22 antient received maxims, with which my advice was incon- 

t. 

Some days aſter, ſeeing this wound in a very bad condition, 
being covered with a whitiſh fleſh, almoſt without ſenſe, and 
ready to become a Callus, I was willing to prevent the fatal 

equences of that indiſcreet dreſſing; wherefore with a 
diſſolved cauſtic I conſwned all that callous about 'the 
lips of the wound, cauſing alſo ſome of it to paſs into the cavity 
thereof; and leaving out the tent, I expected the diſcharge of 
what the cauſtic had mortified. When the fleſh had regained 
its uſual colour, without loſs of time I ſyri into the 
wound ſome balſamic water. I alſo uſed the balfam of Peru 
alone for ſome days, and after that, the ſtyptic plaiſter of Crol- 
lius, with little longiſh compreſſes that were placed on the 
two ſides of the wound, to preſs together the brims. Thus the 
wound began to be filled up, and the urine did by little and 
little reſume its former courſe ; and in about eighteen or twenty 
days, the wounded perſon was perfectly cured. 

In the progreſs of this cure, may evidently be perceived the 
difference between the method uſed by many ſurgeons fondly 
conceited of their own opinions, and that I practiſe; for, in 
this caſe, had the firſt been continued but for eight days time, 
the wound had become either extremely difficult, or impoſſible 
to be cured. This is confirmed by the wound in the belly; 
the ſpeedy cure whereof is to be attributed to the motion of the 
Inteſtines, which, contrary to the deſign and defire of the ſur- 
geon, expelled the tent ſo ſoon as applied, in ſuch fort, that it 
was completely cured a little after the falling off of the Eſchar. 
 . Wherefore we can never too much blame thoſe who are ſo 

obſtinately wedded to the uſe of tents in wounds of the lower 
belly ; they ought al to be laid aſide, in ſpite of all the 
objections may be made in their behalf, for which, undoubtedly, 
there is no real ground. Experience gained by practice has fo 
undeceived me, touching the uſe of tents, that 
the uſe of them, not only in the lower belly, but even in all 
other places of the body, unleſs upon a very pr neceſſity. 
But in the wounds of the emulgent veſſels of the reins, ureters, 
and bladder, as alſo in thoſe of the joints, occaſion acci- 
dents which oftentimes prove mortal; or otherwiſe, leave be- 


hind them infirmities that ever after render life miſerable. 


Bellofte. 
| Fallopius is of opinion, that though ſome extravaſated blood 
ſhould putrify in the Abdomen, it can do the Inteſtines and other 
Viſcera no hurt, but will ſubſide to the Inguina, and 
form an abſceſs. But that it is more likely to be abſorbed 
veſlels, and di by ſtool, before it putrifies at 
Chalmet and J. de 333 ini 
Albucaſis, to which F. abAquapendente ſeems to 

he ſeems before to be apprehenſive leſt the blood extravaſated 
into the Abdomen ſhould cauſe a dropſy. 
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any thing is contained in z 
to come away, or that the putrefaction will be con- 
do well to * | 
ſome little time. Mean while it is 
certain, a tent muſt in every other reſpect be prejudicial j and 
therefore muſt be omitted, when there is nothing conſiderable 
to be diſcharged by the orifice it is intended to keep open. 

Upon the whole, we may venture to ſay, that the uſe of 
tents in general has done a deal of hurt; but that ſome 
caſes occur in practice, that make it imprudent to prohibit the 
uſe of them intirely. See Tewr. 

Gabriel Ferrara in his Sylva Chirwrgica, Botallus in his Trea- 
tiſe de Sclopetorum Vulneribus, Arcaeus, and Pare, agree in ad- 
„„ till the Abdomen is cleared of all manner 

es. , , 

When the Suture is finiſhed, the wound ſhould be anointed 
with ſome vulnerary balſam, as in other wounds, and pl 
of lint laid upon it, which muſt be kept on by ſome we 
plaiſter ; and upon theſe proper bolſters muſt be placed to keep 
the lips together, and the whole muſt be ſecured with the 

mentioned above; and the belly ſhould at every drefling 

be ſwathed round, not only for the ſecurity of the dreſſings, but 

alſo for the ſupport of the parts in caſe of coughing; ſneezing, 

__ but not ſo tight as to cauſe pain or un- 
ineſs. 

Heiſter adviſes to take off the dreſſings every day, and let the 
patient lie for ſome time upon the wound, after the tent is 
taken out, that the impurities may diſc themſelves ; and 
if theſe appear in any conſiderable quantity, he adviſes to inject 
into the orifice twice or three times before the are again 
put on, a decoction of ſome vulnerary plant, as Agrimony, 
Sanicle, or St. John's wort, with a little Mel roſarum, ſome- 
what warm ; and then the patient muſt be laid upon the wound 
in ſuch a ſituation, as to ſuffer it to be diſcharged again after 
every injection, together with the blood, pus, or whatever ought 
to come away. F 

Aﬀter this, a freſh tent, armed as before with a digeſtive, is 
again to be introduced, and the are to be renewed ; 
and this is to be repeated every day, till it appears, that little or 
no impurities remain in the Abdomen to be diſcharged ; and then 
the tent is to be uſed no more, but the orifice is to be carefully 
healed up, as in other wounds. 

Other chirurgical writers utterly diſapprove the uſe of in- 
jections, becauſe, in their opinion, they only irritate the wounded 
parts, and retard their union; and beſides this inconvenience; 
are attended with that of being very difficult ſometimes to get 
out of the Abdomen again. They are alſo ſaid to relax the parts 
too much, and to deſtroy the natural balſam which ſhould 
promote the union of the part. 

Turner adviſes, at each drefling, to apply three or four warm 
ſtuphs expreſſed from the hot decoction of mallows, mullein, 
St. John's wort, centaury, with the flowers of chamomile, 
elder, and melilot, made in ſpring water, with the addition of 
a little brandy at the time of uſing. 

Boerhaave adviſes to 'dreſs but ſeldom, and is certainly 
right, where, according to his ſyſtem, no tents are made uſe of. 

But all chirurgical writers agree, that repeated clyſters do 
a great deal of ſervice; that a mild, relaxing, — 
ſimonious diet, is of great importance in the treatment of 
wounds; that very little, or no ſolid food ſhould be allowed z 
that broths are the beſt ſort of aliment during the whole courſe 
of the cure, as generating leſs Forces than any thing elſe, pro- 
vided no accidental circumſtance make them improper ; and 
that reſt, and lying upon the wound, with a foft pillow laid 
under it, accelerates the cure very much, as it ſerves as a kind 
of compreſs to keep the lips of the wound together, and as the 

ure favours the egreſs of any thing that ought to be diſcharged 
the wound. | 

Palfyn prefers the Quilled Suture, or Sutura clavata, to that 
deſcribed above, as better ſecuring the ſtitehes from tearing 
out, during the motion of the abdominal muſcles in reſpiration, 
riſing up, coughing, ſneezing, or ſtraining for a ſtool. - Vide 

UTURE. 

But moſt other ſurgeons reject this Suture, as cauſing by the 
extraordinary preſſure, pain, inflammation, and other bad-ac- 
cidents. | Dionts. | 

In caſe a wound of the Abdomen is attended with an acute 
pungent pain, a conſiderable fever, an elevation and hardneſs of 
the belly, great internal heat, thirſt, want of ſleep, weakneſs, 
uneaſineſs, and anxiety, a very quick or intermitting pulſe ; 
if a large quantity of blood, ichor, the aliment as received into the 
ſtomach, chyle, bile, pus, urine, the excrement, or the ſmell 
of it, are diſcharged from the wound ; but eſpecially if paleneſs, 
cold ſweats, and frequent faintings, come on ſoon after | the 
wound is received, we may be ſure ſome conſiderable veſſel, or 
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forming a judgment of the | | 
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wounds of the particular Viſcera, as given above, and with the 
diſcharge from the external orifice, reduces it near to a cer- 


tainty. 

A a e and.cor nie with 
ſome circumſtances that render them very 

It is known to anatomiſts, that the circulation of the blood 
from the Viſcera of the Abdomen, by the Vena porta, to the 
liver, and afterwards in the liver, is carried on, or at leaft 
greatly promoted, by the alternate compreſſion which the 
contents of the Abdomen receive from the diaphragm, and abdo- 
minal muſcles. And who have been much concerned in 
have obſerved, that when the cavity 
of the Abdemen is expoſed to the air, this circulation of the blood 
towards the liver by the Porta, is greatly impeded, or totally 

Hence it follows, that in proportion as the action of the 
muſcles of the Abdomen is impaired, and the cavity laid , 


this circulation, ſo neceſſary to the animal œconomy, mult be 
obſtructed. 
Theſe wounds are alſo dangerous, in ion as the 


function of the wounded bowel is neceſſary to health and life. 

Another inconvenience attending theſe wounds is, that the 
extravaſated blood, now expoſed to the air, corrupts, and cor- 
rodes the inteſtines, and other adjacent parts to which the fine- 
neſs of their texture renders them ſubject. 

Ner is this the only injury which the patient receives from 
the air; for when it is included in the Abdomen, the heat it 
meets with there rarefies it more or leſs, and then it interferes 
with the action of the particular bowel or bowels it preſſes 


oe ie hopped, has heb woats Gequicly bommns 
mortal 


If any of the abdominal Viſcera receives a wound fo conſider- 
able as to be ſeen, or come at with the , at the firſt 
drefling the wound muſt be ſtuffed gently with lint, dipped in 
highly rectified ſpirit of wine, or ſpirit of turpentine, which is 
to be ſecured with compreſs and bandage ; for this is generally 
ſufficient to ſtop the flux of blood, unleſs ſome very large vein 
or artery is laid open. In the ſubſequent dreſſings the ſame 
method is to be purſued as is directed e. 

But in caſe the injury lies ſo deep as not to be come at, the 
ſurgeon's care muſt 
nal wound, which muſt be kept open with tents ſo long as any 
impurities are diſc from the wound, and vulnerary in- 
jections muſt day be thrown into the Abdomen, fo long as 
the perforated bowel diſcharges any thing into the Abdomen 
which ought to be t away. 

Mean time, an exact and ſparing — muſt be obſerved, 
the patient muſt be let blood occaſionally as the degree of in- 
flammation requires, emollient and carminative cl muſt be 
from time to time adminiſtred, and he muſt be confined to his 
bed, and injoined ſtrictly to abſtain as much as is poſſible from 
motion even there. 

- The medicines in general muſt be vulnerary and balfamic. 
But I muſt refer the reader to the article of Wouxps for parti- 
cular ingredients and forms, 

The Inteſtines, and Epiploon, or Omentum, are the parts 
which uſually protuberate out of a wound in the Abdomen, and 
require a particular management. But as the ſentiments of 
authors with reſpect to the treatment of theſe caſes, are very 
different, I ſhall give the ſum of what Celſus, Boerhaave, 
and Heiſter, have faid on this ſubject, as they are writers of 
good —— ſeem to have collected from, or examined 
carefully the beſt of their predeceſſors. 

Sometimes the receives a wound, and the inteſtines fall 
out _— the orifice : The ft is then immediately to 
ſider, , Whether they are injured ; and then, whether 
preſerve their colour. It one of the ſmall Inteſtines is pricked, 
there is nothing to be done ; a great inteſtine may be ſewed up, 
not that we can warrant a cure, but becauſe doubtful hope is 
better than abſolute deſpair ; for ſometimes the gut unites and 
heals. If any of the Inteſtines are livid, pale, or black, and, 
what neceſſarily follows in ſuch caſes, void of feeling, all reme- 
dies are uſeleſs. If their colour be not altered, be very ſpeedy 
with your aſſiſtance; for the outward air, to which they are 
utter them in a moment. 

The patient then muſt lie his back, with his hips ſome- 
what raiſed ; and if the wound is too ſmall for the inteſtines to 
bo put back in their proper place, it muſt be inlarged with the 
knife. Dr muſt moiſten them with 


directed to the management of the exter- 
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ed once, you are to change that 
agg gene © rod pots our right-hand muſt come into your 
and 

ſame 


left, and your left-hand take that which was in your ri 
ſo for every paſs till the wound is ſewn up. 
needles and threads muſt be uſed to the ſkin 
alſo ſewn in the ſame manner ; the needles always 
the inner to the outward part, and ſhifting hands every paſs as 
before, Then agglutinants are to be applied, and upon 


the cure is then to be performed in the manner the reader has 
before been taught. | 

If any of the Inteftines are protruded out of a large wound, 

they muſt be fomented with living animals, juſt lit and applied 
to them; or with proper fomentations, amongſt which the 
following is recommended. 

Take the clean inteſtines of any young animal juſt killed, 
or pane or four minutes in a proportional quantity 
or water ; 

Then add to it half a handful of the flowers of chamomile, 
lavender, and centaury, and one handful of mint-leaves. 
Let theſe ſtand in infuſion about three or four minutes 


longer. 
0 iquor of this decoction is to be applied by means of 


theſe ingredients are not at hand, warm new milk will 
anſwer the end. 

But if the wound is ſmall, and the Inteſtines ſo much 
ſwelled by wind, inflammation, or excrement, that they can- 
not be reduced, the ſurgeon muſt endeavour to diſcuſs the 
wind, or ſoften the by carminative or emollient fomenta- 
tions; or if that is ineffectual, ſmall perforations may be made 
in the Inteſtine with a needle, to let out the included wind. 
The laſt is to dilate the wound. 

This muſt be done with a great deal of care, and is a 
hazardous operation, becauſe the Inteſtine is in the way, and 
in danger of being wounded. The ſurgeon for this reaſon muſt 
TAY a Director, and cut upon it. 

f any part of the inteſtinal tube is cut the woundi 
inſtrum 4 or is loſt by ſuppuration, — 3 Brgy the — 
rior part of it, that is, the part neareſt the ſtomach in the 
courſe of the Inteſtines, though it may happen to be the infe- 
rior part with reſpe& to their preſent ſituation, is to be found, 
and fewed to the orifice of the wound. 

In this caſe the patient muſt frequently ſubmit to the 
neceſſity of parting with the excrement by the wound as long as 
he lives. Boerhaave. 

This was the caſe of an inn-keeper at Rotherham, which 
may be worth relating as it is ſomewhat uncommon. And to 
the beſt of my remembrance was thus, as related to me by the 
furgeon that attended him ; for I was not acquainted with the 
man himſelf till ſome years after he was recovered, | 


He was firſt ſeized with a violent pain about the mid-way 
- betwixt the Umbilical r ubis, three inches on 
the right fide the Linea alba. A conſiderable tumour at laſt 
FZ a large 
diſcharge of excrement, mixed with pus, convinced the ſur- 
| | the Inteſtine was perforated. 1 
could learn, were nothing different from thoſe generally 
applied upon the breaking of a common abſceſs; and no care 
was taken to unite the orifice of the Inteſtine with that of the 
ulcer. However, I knew him many after this, with 
all the appearances of being hearty in full health, and 
with no other inconveniences ini 


than thoſe of parting with ſome 


remaining from this accident, 
t every day at the 


| ulcer, 


ulcer, and of being ſometimes put out of coutitetiinte by a 
ſudden eruption of wind, which, for want of a ſpfüncter, it 
was not in his power to preyent. : 

Of the fame nature is the caſe of Margaret White related by 
In the fiftieth year of her age ſhe had a rupture at her navel, 
which continued till her ſeventy-third year, when, after a fit 
of the colic, it mortified ; and ſhe being preſently after taken 
with a vomiting, it burſt. Mr. Cheſelden went to her, and 
found her in this condition, with about Tix and twenty inches 
r He took away what was 
mortified, and left the end of the ſound gut hanging out at 
the navel, to which it afterwards adhered: She recovered, 
and lived many years after, voiding the excrements 

the Inteſtine at the navel ; and the ulcer was ſb 
after the mortification ſeparated, that the breadth of two guts 
was ſeen, „ 
wound, though ſhe was taken up out of her bed, and ſat up 
every day. #4 5 

If the Omentum is thruſt out of the Abdomen, and continues 
warm and moiſt, and the arteries appear vivid and red upon it, 


it muſt be immediately replaced, either with or without dilating 


the wound. | | | 

But if the ſurgeon finds it dry, cold; and livid, he muſt 
make a ligature upon the ſound part, and cut off all that is 
mortified, and then replace it, after having fomented it in the 
manner directed Sore ths the Inteſtines. | 

When the ſurgeon has ed his duty, the | 
will find his account in plentiful bleeding, which is the 
effectual preſervative ink tion, gangrene, and fever. 
Clyſters are alſo in the beginning excellent, provided the large 
Inteſtines remain intire ; but are not ſo proper when thoſe are 
perforated, becauſe a clyſter, or part of it, may paſs through the 
wound of the Inteſtine, into the cavity of the Abdomen, and 
there cauſe a great deal of miſchief” _ 

The following form of a clyſter is recommended 2. 

Take of barley water ſeven ounces, honey ounces, 
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ſuch a clyſter be given morning and evening for 

. * 225 every morning evening 

The diet during the whole cure ſhould be of broths only, 
with a little falt. 


The following obſervations from Hz13TzR will illuſtrate the 
ſurgery of the Abdomen. 

In wounds which penetrate into the cavity of the Abdomen, 
the firſt thing to be conſidered is, whether the Inteſtines or 
Omentum come out of the wound or not; If they do 
the wound muſt be compreſſed on each fide by the hands to 
keep them in, whilſt the patient is laid on his back with his 
hips ſomewhat higher than his head, till the wound is taken 
care of, in ſuch a manner, that the Inteſtines and Omentum are 
no longer in danger of falling out. 

But when they are already protruded out of the wound, imme- 
diate aſſiſtance is neceſſary, becauſe the air inclines them to mor- 
tify in a very little time. The ſurgeon then muſt firſt examine 

er they remain intire, and whether they preſerve their na- 

tural heat and colour. For if they are wounded, or a cold, 

livid, and dry, they muſt not be returned into the p oth till 
are treated in the manner to be deſcribed hereafter. - 

An unuſual flaccidity of the inteſtine protruded out of the 
wound, is a ſign, that either the part expoſed, of elſe ſome 
other part of the inteſtinal tube, is wounded. If therefore the 
part in view is collapſed, but appears intire, the reſt of the In- 
teftines muſt be gently drawn out of the external wound, that 
* part may be ſound, and treated properly. 

it „ that inteſtines are neither Sat cold, 
livid, nor dry, they muſt be immediately returned into the A5 
domen in this manner: | 

Place the patient in ſuch a ſituation as is deſcribed above, for 

enti & Inteſtines from wp Sov} but let him be 
turned alittle to the right ſide, if the wound is on the left ; and 
on the left ſide, if the wound is on the right. Then let an 
aſſiſtant ſeparate the lips of the wound with his Angers, or pro- 
per hooks, whilſt the ſurgeon thruſts the protruded Inteſtine into 
the Abdomen, with the fore-finger of each hand, which muſt 
act alternately, one being never removed from the orifice of 


the wound, till the other ſupplies its place, otherwiſe the 


Inteſtine would be likely to come out _— Mean time it 
muſk be recommended to the patient to forbear reſpiration as 
much as is poſſible. 

If the Inteſtines are cold and dry before they are replaced, 
they muſt be fomented with warm water, or milk, applied 
means of linen ſtuphs, or a ſponge, or in a bladder; or elſe 

muſt be in the warm Omentum of a calf, lamb, 
fwine, or ſome other animal juft killed, till their natural heat and 
colour are reſtored ; — it there are no hopes of a cure. 

However, if the dryneſs and coldneſs are moderate, and the In- 
teſtines not yet mortified, they ought to be immediately replaced, 
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he protruded out of a ſmall wound, is ſo diſtended 
it cannot Tenn returned, it will 
pull a little more of the Inteſtine out of the 
ur the Flatus being diſtributed 0 
t muſt keep the lips of the wound, and divided parts of the 
Peritoneum aſunder, either with his hands or hooks, whilſt the 
" 


- \ 


ſurgeon returns that part of the inteſtine firſt which came out laſt 
done, the Inteſtine muſt be ſecured from falling out again 
ewiſted lint, or a 


tent, if any conſiderable quantity of blood remains extravaſated 
in the Abdomen 4 theſe muſt be ſecured by plaiſters, bolſters, 
and g en time inufl k very quiet, 
and muſt lie as much as is poſſible upon the wound. 

After the firſt dreſſing, the wound is to be dreſſed once or 
twice a day, if there is a dif of matter, with ſome 


When theſe cannot be 
for the reduction of the Inteſtine, the wound muſt be dilated 
ſufficiently to admit of its reſtitution. But great care and 
caution is to be taken in performing this tion ; for the 
Linea alba, the Arteries that run under the Muſculi recti, the 
Vena umbilicalis, and the Inteftines themſelves muſt induſtri- 
ouſly be avoided. For the greater ſecurity; a Conductor, or 
ſulcated Probe is generally introduced at one extremity of the 
wound, by which the common knife may be directed, or a 
knife alone, with a button at the point, of which Heiſter gives 
a figure, Tab. v. F. 3. and is of his own invention, and which 
he recommends as preferable to the Syringotomus, an inſtru- 
ment made uſe tt, r Fiſtula in Ano, and men- 
tioned by ſome as uſeful for this jon, of which 
ſee the 2 under the name. n 

But whilſt the orifice is inlarging by any of theſe inſtruments, 
an aſſiſtant ſhould keep the inteſtines out of the way of danger, 
firſt covering them with a ſtuph wrung out of a p fomen- 
tation, or with the warm Omentum of ſome DOE - 

But if it happens, that the knife or Director cannot commo- 

diouſly be introduced, by reaſon of the great inflation of the 
protruded Inteſtine; the ſurgeon muſt, with his left-hand; re- 
move the Inteſtine out of the way, whilſt, with his right, he 
cuts through the ſkin; fat, and muſcles; Then wiping off the 
blood carefully with a ſponge, he muſt endeavour to reduce 
the Inteſtine, without cutting the Peritonæum, which may 
ſometimes be done, when the ſtrangulation is in this manner 
leſſened ; but if it cannot, the Conductor, or knife, may now 
more readily be introduced, in order to inlarge the wound of 
the Peritonæum. 
When the bulk and hardneſs of the excrement prevent the 
reduction of the Inteſtine, emollient fomentations or Cataplaſms 
may be applied to it, and the Inteſtine may be drawn a little 
farther out ; for by this artifice the excrement may be ſoftened, 
and” the thickneſs of it diminiſhed by gentle preſſure with the 
hand; ſo as to make the return of the gut feaſible without 
dilating the wound. | 

Pare, Severinus, and ſome other ſurgeons; adviſe letting out 
the included wind, by making ſmall punctures in the inflated 
put with a needle, that it may be replaced without dilatation 

ut Heiſter prefers inlarging the wound, becauſe many ſur- 
geons are of opinion, that (hole punctures are neither ſo inno- 


cent as they are repreſented, nor effectual for the purpoſe for, 


which they are recommended; 

When through a wound of the Abdomen the Inteſtines fall 
out, and are found to be perforated, the ſurgeons think them- 
ſelves obliged to ſew up the perforation before they are replaced ; 
for by this means they that the wound will the more 
eaſily be mage” that it will prevent the chyle or 
excrement from getting into the belly, and affecting the ſound 
parts. Now though wounds of the Inteſtines, eſpecially 
of the ſmall ones, are extremely dangerous 
or never to be warranted ; yet becauſe the great Inteſtine may 


_ 
not only be ſewed up, but ſometimes alſo healed, as Celſus 


obſerved, Surely doubtful hope, according to this author, is 
better than abſolute deſpair. A ſurgeon muſt therefore neglect 
nothing which is likely to contribute to the cure of a perforated 
Small perforations, ſcarce bi than a quill, are by no 
means to ere Wee fn foe res her fog 
for ſuch commonly better of themſelves, than when 
are irritated with ſewing, which, for the moſt part, is attended 
with pain, inflammation, and other ill conſequences, It is by 
far the beſt way, therefore, with all due care, to replace the 
Inteſtines, „ after bleeding, to prevent an 1 ion, 
ſeriouſly to recommend reſt and abſtinence to the patient. 
wounds of the Inteſtines, though hardly ever cured, 


were, till of late, and till are by ſome; ſewn up with'a Con- 


n 


, and a cure ſeldom 
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tinued Suture, or Glover's ſtitch ; for it ſeems better and more 
humane to cheriſh and ſupport. the precarious hopes of the 


patient, an induſtrious care of him, than y neglect to 
abandon him to certain deſpair. In order then for the opera- 
tion, get a pretty lender needle, and thread it with linen or 
filken thread, finer than ordinary. Then let the aſſiſtant, with a 

iece of fine linen, take hold of one part of the wound, and 
ſet the ſurgeon hold the other part in his left hand, ard with 
his right ſew up the gut with a Continued Suture, or ſuch a 
ſtitch as glovers uſe, with the diſtance of a mathematical line, 
or a little more, between the ſtitches. Paſs each extremity of 
the thread, both at the beginning and end of the Suture, under 
the ſtitch immediately next it, in order to faſten it, yet ſo as 
that the laſt ſhall be made into a knot, the firſt hanging out of 
the belly about a foot, that the thread the more con- 
veniently be pulled out after the inteſtine is conglutinated. 
Some prefer the Interrupted Suture much before this, becauſe 


—— requires fewer punctures, and is, for that reaſon, leſs ſubject to 


inflammation; the threads alſo left within, as being ſmaller, are leſs 
troubleſome. Garengeot ſhews another my of -making the 
Glover's Suture ; but whatever Suture is uſed, very few in ſuch 


| caſes are ſaved, as experience ſhews. 


The orifices of the perforated Inteſtines being thus ſewn up, 
the ſurgeon muſt next think of cloſing, or, if need be, of ſew- 
ing up the belly. Here I would repeat this monition, . which 
can never be too often inculcated, viz. That in all wounds of 
the Abdomen the tent is to be kept in till the collection of pre- 
ternatural humours, or at leaſt the greateſt part of them, is 
diſcharged ; or till the thread that a> out of the Suture, 
the Inteſtines being conglutinated, is pulled away. 

The ſurgeon is alſo to take care, when two threads 
out of the belly, that is, one from the tent, the other from the 
Suture of the Inteſtines, that they be of different colours, leſt 

haps when he deſigns to draw out the tent which is ſlipt in 
too far, he ſhould take hold of the wrong thread, and ſo twitch 
and irritate the Inteſtine. 

But ſince our modern ſurgeons have obſerved, that none, at 
leaſt very few, recover of wounds in the Inteſtines ; and that 
thoſe very wounds, if the patient ſurvive, becauſe of the ex- 
traordinary thinneſs of the coats of the Inteſtines, do not fo 
often conglutinate as grow to the wounded part of the belly, 
the inner membrane of the Peritonæum, the cawl, or ſome 
other Inteſtine ; tis no wonder, that they. have lately abſtained 
from Sutures of the Inteſtines, eſpecially the Continued, or 
Glover's Suture. And this the rather, becauſe, ſor the moſt 
part, the frequent punctures bring on a grievous inflammation, 
moſt acute pains, convulſions, cancers, gangrenes, and death it- 
ſelf. In order, therefore, to treat their patients with a little 
more gentleneſs, they haye eſtabliſhed the following method of 
cure : 

They paſs a fine needle with a waxed thread through the middle 
of the wounded part of the Inteſtine, and after faſtening it with a 
knot, bring the Inteſtine to the internal part of the wound, and 
there fix it with all imaginable accuracy, the wound being firſt 
cloſed by ſome of the methods above directed. The thread which 
hangs out they ſecure by glutinous plaiſters laid upon the wound, 
ſo that the Inteſtine can neither flip back, nor any thing be 
diſcharged from it into the "_ his being rightly managed, 
not only the perforated parts of the Inteſtines will grow to the 
inſide of the belly, but the patients are cured in a milder 
and ſafer manner, than by a Continued or Interrupted Suture ; 
provided alſo they take due care of their diet, and the bandage 
of the wound. I would preſcribe the ſame method for con- 

lutinating wounds of the ſtomach, provided we can come to 
dle them, becauſe it has been praCtiſed with ſucceſs. 

If a part of the Inteſtines happens to be cut quite off, the 
wound will not admit of conglutination, and therefore nothing 
but deſpair attends the patient. No wonder then that ſuch as 
have been wounded in this manner, whether they have had no 
aſſiſtance from the ſurgeon, or have had the wound ſewed up, 
have, in former times, almoſt to a man miſerably periſhed. 
But ſince Hildanus, Blegny, Dionis, Palfyn, Hoffman, Sca- 
cher, Vaterus, Cheſelden, myſelf and ſeveral others, have ob- 
ſerved that the orifice of the mutilated Inteſtine has, as it were, 
N united with and grown to the exterior wound of 

belly, a benefit n the patient, what ſhould 
hinder a ſurgeon from doing the beſt he can to imitate a method 
of cure pointed out by nature, his beſt guide, for the relief of 
the wounded ? Whenever therefore a caſe of this nature offers, 
the ſurgeon ought to know, that he is not to leave the patient 
to his deſtiny ; but that his buſineſs is firſt narrowly to inſpect 
the ſuperior part of the mutilated Inteſtines, and then by help 
of the Continued or Nodoſe Suture, or any other way, to join 
it with the orifice of the external wound ; for by this means 
not only the wounded are oftentimes delivered from impend- 
ing danger of death, but the wound of the Inteſtine itſelf 
is conglutinated in ſuch a manner, that what before uſed to 
paſs off by the Anus, is now intercepted, and comes out of this 
opening of the belly, as it were through another channel. 


And however irkſom ſuch a condition may ſeem, as requiring a 
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tin pot, or ſome linnen rags, at the hole to receive the 
Faeces ; yet it is far better to loſe ſome of the comforts and 
conveniencies of life, than to have no uſe of life at all. Beſides, 
what paſſes off this way is not fo offenſive as what goes off by 
the Anus. | 

The afore-mentioned method will be of ſervice when a part 
of the protruded Inteſtines is corrupted and mortified ; for in 
ſuch a caſe, the meſenteric arteries being firſt tied very tight, 
all the corrupt part of the Inteſtine is cut off, and the outermoſt 
ſound part is conglutinated with the external wound of the belly; 
for it is better, as Celſus ſays, to try a ul remedy than 
none, and to fave ſome, though never ſo few, to abandon. 
all to deſpair and death. 

When the Inteſtines are wounded, yet do not fall out, and, 
conſequently, the wound is quite hidden, the method in uſe 
amongſt almoſt all ſurgeons, is to put a tent into the external 
wound of the belly, then to bleed, if the ſtrength will bear it ; 
after this they injoin faſting, reſt, and lying on the belly ; and 
for the reſt, rely on divine providence, and the is of na- 
ture. But here a queſtion ariſes, whether it be not adviſeable, 
in ſuch caſes, bo ln the wound of the belly, ſo as that the 
hurt Inteſtine might be found out, and then, by the help of 
Sutures, joined to the external wound? Indeed if we conſider 
every thing attentively, it ſeems the beſt way to fearch out the 
wounded part of the Inteſtine, having before ſufficiently dilated 
the wound in the belly for that purpoſe, and then, by the 
moſt proper method, to join the part to the wound, as before ; 
otherwiſe the patient is left in the jaws of death, which few or 
none in this condition eſcape. weather in his Programma, 
publiſhed at Leipſic, 1720, informs us, that the experiment 
has been tried with ſucceſs. And Cheſelden, in an Hernia, 
attended with a ſtrangulation of the Inteſtine, opened the belly, 
drew up the Inteſtines out of the Scrotum, and afterwards per- 
fectly cured the patient. | 

But what opinion are we to have of the uſe of clyſters in 
wounds of the Inteftines ? For phyſicians have differed widely 
in their ſentiments as to theſe remedies, ſome magnifying, 
and others as much vilifying them. For my part, (for I ſhall 
freely declare my thoughts) I am of opinion, that they are not 
wholly to be condemned, nor always to be commended. But 
if they muſt be allowed to take the beſt care of their patients, 
who take a method of cure moſt accommodated to the nature 
of the wound, I think the uſe of clyſters in wounds of the 
great Inteſtines pernicious; but for thoſe of the ſmall ones, 

may be very ſeaſonable, and prove very beneficial. For 
as in the firſt caſe they cannot be diſcharged into the belly 
without damage to the wounded parts; fo in the latter, that 
is, the caſe of the ſmall Inteſtines wounded, they are uſually 
adminiſtred with ſucceſs ; fgr they are not only reſtrained by 
the valve of the Colon from ing into the en, but are 
of ſingular benefit and ſervice, by c the large Inteſtines 
of excrement, reſtoring an equable courſe of blood, aſſuaging, 
if not taking away, fevers and inflammations, and wonderfully 
mitigating pain itſelf. | | 

Ir THE OMENTUM FALLS OUT. 


In wounds of the Abdomen, if the Omentum happens to fall 
out, either by itſelf, or with the Inteſtines, the ſurgeon is in- 
ſtantly to examine whether it is ſtill warm and moiſt, and of its 
natural colour. If fo, it ought to be put in gently with the 
fingers, if it can conveniently be done ; but if, through the 
ſtraitneſs of the wound, as it ſometimes happens, this cannot 
be effected, all that is fallen out muſt be cut off cloſe to the 
wound, and the wound muſt be healed like other wounds. 80 
will the Omentum, without any damage or inconvenience to 
the patient, grow to the wound. But when the Inteſtines are 
fallen out together with it, the aſſiſtant is to hold it in a linen 
cloth, moiſtened with warm water or milk, till the Inteſtines 
2 replaced in their proper ſituation, and then to put it care- 

in. 
ut if, what may very eaſily happen, an of the Omen- 
tum is cold, dry, b Oe and wortifed, or 9 all that is any 
way corrupted muſt be carefully cut before it is replaced, left the 
__ part ſhould be infected within, and the patient killed 
ereby. 

The corrupt part of the Omentum may be cut off with all 
the eaſe and conveniency imaginable, in manner following : 
Take a pretty ſtrong needle and waxed thread, and run it 
through the ſound part of the Omentum near the corrupt ; then, 
winding the thread three or four times about, faſten it with a 
knot, that no blood may be diſcharged from the cut veins and 
arteries of the Omentum. This done, cut off the corrupt part 
with ſciſſars or a penknife, and gently return the reſt to 
its proper place upon the Inteſtines, leaving the thread to hang 
out of the belly about a foot, till the Omentum healing up, it 
comes away. — 

As to the reſt of the management, that is, deterging, h 
and conglutinati the fame rules are to be obſerved as be- 
fore preſctibed : but a larger tent is to be introduced into the 
lower part of the wound, in order to preſerve an opening for 

Ws the 


he diſcharge of any Sordes that may be contained in the Abde- 
domen. But that the thread which to this tent may not 
be confounded with-thoſe that hang from the Omentum, they 


are to be each of a different colour. 
After fix or ſeven days, thoſe threads which out of the 
wound of the Belly are to be drawn gently every till 


ceaſing to run, the tent muſt be 
removed, and the external wound duly dreſſed and healed ; but 
at the very firſt ſome blood is to be taken from the patient, ex- 
cept he hath loſt enough before by the wound, to prevent inflam- 
mation; and reſt and abſtinence muſt be enjoined him. 

But what can we think of that ſtrange advice of Dionis, in 
which he would fain perſuade us never to cut off any of the 
prolapſed Omentum, Cut rather follow the example of Mareſtha!, 
chief ſurgeon to the king, who, as Dionis fays, oftentimes re- 
placed the Omentum, without cutting or tying, or any bad 

ences from omitting them. Now to ſpeak my mind 
freely, this tale of Dionis ſeems to me to be dreſſed up in fo 
— a manner, that I dare pronounce it deficient in point of 
juſtneſs and accuracy. For it does not appear by his relation, 
whether the Omenta were great or ſmall, ſound or rotten, 
which he ſays Mareſchal replaced without amputation, If they 
were ſound, he needed not to have been fo follicitous to have 
us imitate Mareſchal's example ; for no ſurgeon ever denied or 
doubted that it was proper to replace a found Omentum. But 
if the Omenta which Mareſchal thus reſtored without amputa- 
tion were corrupt and mortified, which Dionis does not tell us, it 
muſt be a wonder indeed that no miſchief happened to the patient, 
eſpecially if a conſiderable part were rotten ; and wonderful it is 
what became of the corrupt Omenta in the belly, and by what 
ways EO pu out. Therefore I think that this 
adviſe of Dionis is by no means to be regarded, before we re- 
ceive ſome plain and certain information concerning this matter ; 
and this the rather, becauſe Palfynus in his Chirurgery in- 
ſerts a caſe, in which Mareſchal himſelf tied and cut off a cor- 
rupt part of the Omentum, before he replaced the found part 
upon the Inteſtines, which, he alſo ſays was the practice of 
other noted ſurgeons at Paris. 

Garengeot embraces this opinion of Dionis, though he does 
not name him ; but he does not clearly inform us how great a 
part of the corrupt Omentum it was, which Mareſchal, or an 
other thus returned without damage. Indeed I am perſuaded, 
that it is not impoſſible for a very ſmall corrupt part of the 
Omentum to be digeſted in the belly, but a large one by no 
means, unleſs it can be proved by various and undeniable in- 
ſtances. For one obſervation, even ſuppoſing it true, will not 
put the matter out of doubt, much lefs afford an example to be 
imitated ; becauſe miracles are now and then obſerved in the moſt 
dangerous wounds ; and becaufe any other corrupt matter or 
impurities of this kind cannot be kept, even in external wounds, 
without often creating very bad ſymptoms. But what may 
we not dread from them, when ſhut up among the internal 
parts, nay willfully thruft into them ? Nor is it the ſame thing, 
as this author ſuppoſeth, whether the ſuppuration be ſmall or 
great, as long as there is a ſuppuration. But becauſe a great 
corrupt peice muſt cauſe a great ſuppuration in the Belly, whereas 
in the tied Omentum, vhs all the corrupt part is cut awa 
before the ſound is returned, there muſt be a very ſmall, at leatt 
a far leſs ſuppuration ; therefore leſs miſchief is to be feared 
from this than from the former; eſpecially ſince we endeavour 
to diſcharge even that ſmall matter produced by that ſuppura- 
tion through the external wound, kept on by the uſe of tents. 
But Gare ſoon after adviſes to cloſe up every opening, by 
throwing aſide all tents whatever, contrary to Mareſchal himſelt, 
who uſed them with ſucceſs. Hence, ſo much the leſs can a 

part of the Omentum reſolved into Pus be diſcharged out 
of the Belly. I think therefore we ought carefully to diſtinguiſh 
between a great and ſmall ſuppuration, for there is more Giffe- 
rence between them than Garengeot imagines ; and ſince this 
matter, in my opinion, is not ſufficiently cleared up, but ſtill 
ſubjeft to great doubts, and even hazzard, Palfynus an eye- 
witneſs, affirming the contrary ; and Garengeot does not ſeem 
to have learned by his own experience, the | fucceſs of re- 
pong e of ths Omentum, I think it a better 
and way, to tie and cut it off, eſpecially if the unſound 
3 as the beſt ſurgeons have hitherto done, than to 
ge it in the Belly to the imminent danger of the patient's 
life. Heifter. 

Roland, Laufranc, Gulielmus de Saliceto, and Rogerius, 
adviſe, in caſe an Inteſtine is wounded, to defer the Suture of 
the external wound, till the Inteſtine is healed. | ; 
* Pare is of opinion, that all wounds of the Inteſtines are 
not mortal, of which we find inſtances related by Hilda- 


=_ Cæſar Magatus, g de Bclepetorum vulneribus, 
Petrus de Marchettis, Fallopius, Arczus, Tulpi 
and Schenkius. * 


| — Kobe, Grp) Re and beſt of our own country · vriters in 
rgery ifeman, ive his opinion of Gaſtroraphy, 
and wounds of the Inteſtines. «hs ; 
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The atcount of this operation has employed. the ingenuity 
many crea writes, ol occaſioned. apache debate, about 
the proper rules for performing it z and yet what makes 
practice, and the reſt but very ſeldom. Mr. Sharp has 
that Du Verney, who was the moſt eminent furgeon/in 
French army, a great many years during the wars, and faſhion 


of duelling, declared, he never had once an opportunity of 
iſing the Gaſtroraphy, as that operation is A de- 
ſcribed z for the word in ſtrictneſt of ſigni- 


fies no more than ſewing up any wound of the Belly, yet in the 
common acceptation it implies, that the wound of the Belly 
is complicated with another of the Inteſtine. Now the ſymptoms 
laid down for diſtinguiſhing when the Inteſtine is wounded, do 
not with any certainty determine it to be wounded only in 
one place, which want of information makes it abſurd to 
open the Abdomen in order to come at it; if fo, the 
of ſtitching the bowels can only take place, where they fall out 
of the Abdomen, and we can fee where the wound is, or how 
many wounds there are : if it happens that the Inteſtines fall out 
unwounded, the buſineſs of the ſurgeon is to return them im- 
mediately without waiting for ſpirituous or emollient fornen- 
tations ; and in caſe they puff up fo as to prevent their reduction 

the ſame orifice, it may wit a knife, or probe-ſciflars, be 

ated ſufficiently for that purpoſe, or the Inteſtines may be 
pricked to let out the wind, laying it down for a rule in this, 
and all operations where the Omentum protrudes, to cut off 
ſo much as ſhall be mortified before it is replaced, 

Upon the ſuppoſition of the Inteſtine being wounded in ſuch 
a manner as to require the operation, for in {mall punctures it is 
not neceſſary, the method of doing it may be this : taking a ſtrait 
needle with a ſmall thread, lay hold of the Bowel with the left 
hand, and ſew up the wound by the Glover's ſtitch, that is, by 
paſſing the needle t the lips of the wound, from within 
outwards all the way, ſo as to leave a length of thread at both 
ends, to hang out of the inciſion of the Abdomen ; then care- 
fully making the Interrupted Suture of the external wound, pull 
the Bowel by the ſmall threads into contact with the Perito- 
næum, for the more readily uniting afterwards by adhefion with 
it ; though it would be more ſecure to paſs the threads with 
the ſtrait needle through the lower edges of the wound of the 
Abdomen, which would more certainly hold the Inteſtine in that 
ſituation, In about fix days it is faid the ligature of the Inteſtine 
will be looſe enough to draw away, which muſt be done with- 
out great force. Mean time the wound is to be treated with 
my dreflings, and the patient to be kept very ſtill and 
ow. Sharp. ; 

The foll wing caſe preſerved in a letter to Hildanus from 
Claudius Deodatus, phyſician to the biſhop of Baſil, is very 
remarkable, and worth peruſing, which I have therefore in- 


upwards of twenty, by trade 
a woollen weaver, having drank plentifully. of wine, took a 
walk out in the dead of the night with his companions, 
to cool themſelves. Rambling about the town, which is 
called Bruntrute, they met with ſome young ſtudents as 
drunk as themſelves, and a quarrel ariſing, they drew on 
both ſides; in the ſcuffle, one of the ſcholars, with a ſword 
(which they call a ſtilletto) ſtabbed the weaver a little above 
the Navel, towards the left, ſo that the came out at 
his Back, downwards toward his Loins. The weaver fell, and 
was carried off half dead to the i , While the ſcholar 
doubting he had killed the man, ſecretly conveyed himſelf out 
of the town. The wounded ang Hoy ut _— hands of 
two able ſurgeons, who were hnz nging to 
the court, and Werner C of Bruntrute, whom the 
poor man earneſtly intreated to fave his life, every one ex- 
pecting he would ſoon give up the ghoſt, They were pre- 
vailed upon jointly to undertake him, though * 
very l hopes of a cure. examine with all poſſible 
care, the ſize, the depth, the place, and other circumſtances 
of the wound, and conj , that if the Stomach itſelf 
ſhould happen to be untouched, at leaſt its orifice, or the 
extremity of the ſmall Inteſtines, muſt have been penetrated 
and opened, though both oxgfices of the wound were ſo 
ſtrait, that its innermoſt parts were with difficulty ſearched 
by one of the ſmalleſt probes, Aﬀter they had well con» 
ſidered the difficulty and hazard of the ing, they 
betook themſelves to the application of all fuch remedies, 
both inward and outward, as long uſe and daily practice 
had taught them, ſuch as oils, balſams, ointments, plaiſters, 
not omitting vulnerary . potions and In a little 
time, as it uſt happens, came on various and pe 
ſymptoms, as a fever attended with ſhiverings, thirſt, watch» 
ings, I „ fainti and : I adviſed the 
e now and then, in order to diſcharge 
any clotted blood that might chance to ſtick in the Stomach 


About a ago, a young man 


or Inteſtines, and by its putrefaction, inflame the fever," or 


heighten the ſymptoms. ”n was thrice put « 
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and every time there came off abundance of caked, black, 
and putrid blood ; a certain fi that the Inteſtines were 
wounded. At length, after weeks, both orifices of 
| the wound were cicatriſed ; the patient thought himſelf 
cured, and went home. But he ſtill felt a pricking pain 
about the part affected, which was accompanied with a hard 
ſwelling, ſo that he was forced to go with his body very 
much Quite tired out with this pain and 1 
conſulted another ons who ſuſpecting ſomething, I | 
not what, of Pus to be in the fault, applied things to ſoften 
the tumour, and promote the ripening of the Pus, and after- 
wards opened it twice with a lancet ; but his pains were to no 
- purpoſe, for there came out nothing but a little ſerous r, 
and the pain ſtill continued. 3 

Now becauſe he was of a cachectical habit of body, and had 
been for a long time troubled with obſtruftions of the Liver, 
Spleen, and the Meſeraic veins themſelves, I adviſed ſuch re- 
medies as were proper for removing obſtructions of the 
Viſcera, Theſe were alſo tried upon him in vain, and the 
whole buſineſs reſigned over to nature, the rather becauſe 
the man could make a ſhift to walk, and do his buſineſs in 
ſome meaſure. . | 

Towards the end of the year, returning home one day, after 
he had diſpatched his buſineſs, he was taken in the midſt of 
his walk with a violent motion to eaſe himſelf, and with vaſt 
pain and torment voided the tip, or very point of the weapon 
that wounded him. The ſurgeons ſtruck with the novelty of 
the thing ( though the patient would not confeſs it, till awed 
by the command authority of the magiſtrate) left no 

ne unturned to get it into their poſſeſſion, in order to ſhew 
it publickly, and compare it with the weapon to which it 
belonged. They were ſatisfied that it was the tip of a ſword's 
point, but wanted the ſword to which it belonged. 

That there was a piece of the truncated ſword left in the pa- 
tient's body, is evident from the laſting and continual prick- 
ing pain, which ſtill remains fixed, though the cauſe is 

removed. And it is abundantly evident from the premiſes, 

that the wound was mortal, becauſe either the Stomach or 
Inteſtines were hurt, and the tip of the ſword deeply ruſted 
lay a whole year hid in the winding labyrinths of the In- 
teſtines in —— of all ſtimulating expellers; for whatever 
makes its way downwards, muſt paſs through all the orbs of 
the Inteſtines. Now whether the ſword were broken by the 
man's falling to the ground, and afterwards in drawing it 
out, the point that is come away, or even the part wanting, 
might not ſtick in the Stomach or Inteſtines ? And by what 


means the patient yet ſurvives after his Stomach or Inteſtines 


were penetrated ? And how, or where the iron could lie 

without doing more prejudice? And whether the other part 

of the weapon, as we ſuſpect, be left in the body? "Theſe, 
and many other ſuch doubts, which might be raiſed, are 

left to your well-known judgment, and long experience for a 

ſolution. 

Hitpanvs's Anſwer. 

That the wound you write of was mortal, no man of ſound 
judgment can doubt; both Hippocrates and experience itſelf 
atteſting that wounds of the Inteſtines are ſo. Beſides, it was 
very near the Medulla ſpinalis, and the Nerves proceeding from 
it, and therefore more liable to pains, inflammations, other 
grievous ſymptoms. 

But _ the Stomach was not 3 much leſs the * 
as urgeons thought, a m the ſituation of the 
2 Fr the Pts” . orifice of the Stomach, is 
ſeated on the right ſide, over-againſt the Liver, and the Stomach 
lies too high the wound to reach it, and I doubt whether 


the ſmall Inteſtines were hurt; for being bloodleſs, they ſeldom 


or never cloſe. Wherefore Hippocrates, Book vi. Aph. 18. 
with good ' reaſon pronounces them mortal. However, we 
meet with inſtances in Marcellus Donatus, and others, of 
wounds of the ſmall Inteſtines, which have been cured. "There- 
fore it ſeems moſt probable to me, with ſubmiſſion to your 
better judgment, that the ſtilletto went through the Inteſtine 
called the Colon, and through that part of it where it is very 
firmly connected to the left Kidney, and hit with its point 
againſt the Proceſſus of the ſecond or third Vertebræ of the 
Loins, which are of a firm ſubſtance, when the wounded per- 
ſon falling to the ground, and rowling, the weapon being of 
the beſt ſteel ſnapped and broke off, the point remaining in 
the Inteſtine, or part there, and part in the Muſcles, 
That the Colon was wounded the want of ſtools is a good 
argument. For that Inteſtine, as you know, being pretty ſtrait, 
where it runs by the left Kidney, the paſſage of the excrements 
in that place might eaſily be intercepted by the affluence of 
the  humours, and inflammation and tumefaction of the part 


cauſed rg That plenty alſo of clotted blood, which the 


patient voided, indicates a wound in the Colon. You acted 
therefore with good ſenſe, in preſcribing clyſters, to which, I 
doubt not, the man, in a great-meaſure, owes his preſervation. 

From what has been faid, you will fee, venerable and 


worthy Sir, in anſwer to your queries, that the weapon was 
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broken by the patient's falling to the ground, and that the point 


in his body. But if any one ſhould maintain that it 
ſtuck in the Proceſs of the Vertebrz above-mentioned, in my 
ini is not far wide of the truth. | 

You aſk beſides, by what means the patient could ſurvive a 
ound in the Stomach or Inteſtines ? I anſwer with Averrhoes, 
that very often wonders are wrought in diſeaſes, that is, ſuch 
things as ſurpaſs human underſtanding ; and that wounds of the 
Stomach have been ſometimes „not to mention Nicholas 
Nichols, and Matthias a Cornace, we have the teſtimony of 
Marcellus Donatus, in his 5th book, chap. iv. See a remarkable 
example in Crollius, in his preface. 

Some years ſince, Galenus Wierus, a phyſician of 
repute, in a letter he wrote me, has theſe words: I re- 
© member, ſays he, that at Montpellier my maſter Laurentius 
«© Goubertus, a very famous phyſician, and Regius profeſſor, 
c ſhewed us a blunt knife, which a ſhepherd wrapped in a 
« cloth, and forcibly thruſt into his fellow's mouth, and 
„ crammed it down his throat. The fame lay a long while, 
«© as I remember, two years, in the body, till at length it came 
«© out at an Abſceſs in the Groin, which was cured by the 
6 * and the man lived ſeven years afterwards.” 80 
far Wierus. 

Moreover, that wounds in that part of the Inteſtine, where 
your patient was hurt, are not quite deſperate, I myſelf am an 

witneſs. You have an example in my Obſerv. xiv. cent. 1. 
and indeed the Inteſtine in that part is thick, fleſhy, and next 
to the 3's parts, and even connected to them; ſo that when 
the reſt of the Inteſtines are almoſt perpetually thruſt this way 
and that way by the excrements and flatuſſes, this part only of 
the Colon remains in a manner immoveable, and therefore 
eaſily cloſes, 

ou aſk, in the third place, how iron could he fo long in 
the body without doing prejudice ? It was not altogether with- 
out prejudice ; for you write that the patient was afflicted with 
conſtant pains. Beſides, provident nature, which is always at 
work to relieve us, takes care to ſheath thoſe foreign and un- 


'welcome gueſts which harbour within us with a callous ſort 


of matter, in order to defend the adjacent parts from the injury 
which they might do them. You have an example in my 
Obſerv. xii. cent. I. of a knife fixed in the Loins ; and another, 
Obſerv. ii. cent. 2. of a leaden bullet that lay ſix months in the 
Brain, without any ſupervening ſymptom. 

Your fourth query is, whether the other part of the ſword, 
which is wanting, do ſomewhere or other lie hid in the body ? 
That, indeed, is a difficult matter to determine ; but the con- 
ſtant and fixed pain is enough to convince us, that ſomething, 
preternatural, whether it is that part of the ſword, or a frag- 
ment of the Appendix of the Vertebre, lies hid in the part 
affected. For it ſeems to me very likely that the point of the 
ſword ſtruck againſt the Appendix, or Ala vertebrz, ſince I do 
not ſee how it could be broken in the fleſh. 


In this hiſtory, and the obſervations upon it, both Deodatus 
and Hildanus call the wound mortal, though the man re- 
covered. This expreſſion muſt not be taken literally. I ſup- 
poſe they mean that ſuch a wound would generally be mortal. 

The Muſcles of the Abdomen are ſubject to inflammations, 
which are attended with ſome ſingularities, and require a pe- 
culiar treatment. 

Phyſicians have ſometimes miſtaken an inflammation of the 
Muſcles of the Abdomen for an inflammation of the Liver ; but 
Galen tells us that inflammatory tumours of theſe Muſcles pre- 
ſerve the figure of the Muſcle, which that of the Liver does 
not. Beſides that an inflammation of the Liver is attended with 
worſe ſymptoms. 

Heurnius gives a hiſtory of a woman, whoſe Muſcles of the 
Abdemen were almoſt as hard as a ſtone, but preſerved the form 
of Muſcles. He applied Emplaſt. e Mucilag. and when the 
pw grew red, and yielded to preſſure, he ordered- them to be 

id open, upon which there was a great diſcharge of Pus, and 
the woman recovered. 

He fays theſe Muſcles have a very thick Membrane, which 
will not permit the Pus to break out, without laying open. 
He adds, that he has ſeen theſe tumours, when not laid open, 
turn to a-ſtony hardneſs ; and alſo the whole Meſentery. 

He ſays alſo that he has ſeen an Abſceſs of theſe Muſcles 
turn into ſuch a hardneſs, which has in like manner affected 
the parts underneath. - | 

In order to prevent theſe conſequences, and alſo hinder the 
Abſceſs from burſting internally, and diſcharging a quantity of 
matter into the cavity of the Abdomen, Hildanus adviſes to 
lay open by inciſion a Phlegmon of the abdominal Muſcles when 
tending to ſuppuration, or ſuppurated, ſooner than other Ab- 
celles, 
Becauſe an inflammation of the Muſcles of the Abdemen much 
reſembles an inflammation of the Liver, they are to be diſtin- 
guiſhed by proper ſigns, ſuch as follow: 

In an inflammation of the Muſcles of the damen, the ſkin 
about them is fo tenſe and ſtretched, that you cannot pinch 
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up with your fingers. Tumours of the Muſculi recti are of an 


re, and extending themſelves over all the . 
1 And fo inflammations of other M 12 
ſome meaſure, alſo repreſent their figure. | ; 

On the contrary, an inflammation of the Liver conforms itſelf, 
both in figure and meaſure, to the part affected; the Muſcles alſo, 


is very much to. be regarded in diſtinguiſhing theſe affeCtions. 


the Liver it appears pale and yellowiſh, inclining to a Jaundice. 
You have a m_ 4 — to this purpoſe in Gal. v. de 
Locis affect. c. 7. of one Steſianus, who was Judged by the 
phyſicians to have an Abſceſs in his Liver ; but Galen being ſent 
for, and only viewing his countenance, immediately pronounced 
that there was no Abſceſs in the Liver, and afterwards ſearching 
the Belly, found that it lay in the Muſcles of the Abdomen. 

What determined his judgment was, that the colour of the 
patient's face was not altered in the manner uſual in an inflam- 
mation, or Abſceſs of the Liver. | 

A like example you have in Yaleriola, Obſerv. lib. iv. cap. 5. 
of a woman, who was judged by another phyſician to have an 
inflammatory tumour in her Liver. But I, ſays he, as ſoon 
4 as the ſick employed me, was of opinion that the tumour did 


« not lie in theliver, but in the muſcles placed over it.” And 


a little after he ſays, ** As ſoon as I came I felt the place, and 
« diſcovered in the right H ium an oblong tumour, 
ct which reached to the navel, and ſoon after grew hard ei 
4c to be ſenſibly felt. The colour of the face was ruddy, 
4 and roſy, with a mixture of white, and ſo continued during 
<< the whole courſe of the diſtemper. The urine, as to colour, 
« conſiſtence, and contents, of the moſt healthy fort; from 
« all which ſigns I found that it was not the Liver, but 
4 the Muſcles of the Abdomen, that lie over it, that were af- 
«« fected. For where the Liver is diſeaſed, the colour of the 
« face muſt neceſſarily be altered.” Galen himſelf, lib. v. 
cap. 7. de Loris affeftis, writes, that he diſcovered many diſ- 
orders of the Liver by the colour of the face, which uſually in- 
clines to a pale yellow, mixed with a duſky green. Rivers. 
In the year 1588, a gentlewoman of Lauſanne lained of 
a very great and pungent pain in the Stomach. I was ſent 
for, an 55 the place, felt a hardneſs between the 
| Muſcles of the Abdomen, juſt oppoſite to the Stomach, by the 
fide of the Linea alba, towards the Liver, which however 
could not be perceived without handling ; for no outward 
- ſign appeared. The patient had a continual fever, with a 
great, pungent, and throbbing pain; whence I eaſily inferred, 
though no diſorder appeared in the ſkin, that there muſt be 
an Abſceſs between the Peritonæum and the Muſcles of the 
Abdomen. Being thoroughly ſenſible that the caſe was dan- 
gerous, and that nothing but ati untimely death could be 
expected, if the Muſcles of the Abdomen were not lanced, 
| I adviſed to conſult the moſt famous and learned Dr. John 
Aubert of Vindon, the moſt celebrated phyſician at that time 
in Lauſanne. He was ſent for, and clearly agreed with me 
in opinion that there was an inflammation, which, if not ſca- 
fonably opened, would bring on death, or ſome tedious and 
ſtubborn diſtemper. But when we had declared our opinion 
to the attendants, they were amazed, becauſe no tumour or 
diſorder appeared on the ſkin, and wy could not believe 
any thing of an internal Abſceſs ; wherefore they utterly and 
unanimouſly rejected our advice of opening and cutting the 
Muſcles, but begged of us to try if by an —_— 
dynes externally applied, the pain might be mitigated, and 
by proper medicines taken inwardly, the fever, nauſea, and 
eructations might be removed. e, having firſt forewarned 
them of the danger, did what in us lay, and carefully pro- 
_ vided all things according to their deſire. After ſome days, 
about midnight, the pain remitted on a ſudden, and the pa- 
tient fancied herſelf quite well. Soon after, when we went 
to viſit her, at ſeven o'clock, in the morning, and had 
' ſcarce entered the doors, the huſband met us with joyful 
looks, to aſſure us that his wife was quite eaſy, which we pre- 
ſently found to be true in fact. The pain was ſcarce ſenſible, 
and the tenſion, eructation and nauſea were quite gone, the 
hardneſs in the Abdomen could ſcarce be felt, the fever, in 
ſome degree, remitted; with the Pulſe much mended, From 
| theſe ſigns it was eaſy for us to conclude that the Abſceſs had 
broke inwardly, and diſcharged its contents into the vacuities 
of the baomen, and alſo to foretel the huſband the event of 
- the diſeaſe. Aſter a few days, the pain aroſe anew in the 
Lower belly, followed by a burning and continual fever, that 
ended in cold ſweats and faintings, under which the patient 
piouſly and placidly departed out of this life. I have been 
tte longer in this inſtance, that young ſtudents may know 
how to judge and prognoſticate in like caſes. Hildanus. 


A man 33 years old was much bruiſed by a-very | coach 


whee, 


*S 


paſſed over his right Hypochondrium, but with- 


of the Diaphragm, inclining to the left Hypochondrium 
nd adhering every whers-t0 the Bekad tibe-2s the Srrmns? 
by Membranes, which I broke with my 
The Abſceſs was large enough to contain the of a bu 
man, the Liver being diſplaced by the force of its compreſſion. 
The Stomach which was large, was forced by the ſame im- 
poſthumation towards the right ſide. Bonet. Sepulch. Anat. 


A woman of quality about twen old, ing been 
troubled for ow. months with 2 cn 3 
neſs and fatigues, for which ſhe had taken mild purges, and 
ſtrengthening phyſick, ſuch as chalybeates joined with gentle 
38 preparations of tartar, volatile falts, &c. find- 
ing her illneſs not abated according to her hopes, committed 
herſelf to the care of an ignoratit empirick, who gave her 
pills made of the dried ſceds of the Indian ſpurge, and other 
medicines of the ſame kind, which purged her ſtrongly, and 
Ew a ſudden flow of ſpirits, and appearance o th. 

ut the humours agitated by the violent operation of thoſe 
medicines, produced a tumour in the Lower region of the 
Belly, which, notwithſtanding the means that were made uſe 
of to diſperſe it, not only increaſed in one year to an enormous 
ſize, but cauſed very excruciating pains, and brought an 
acute fever upon her. To remove theſe ſymptoms many 
remedies were tried, with ſo good effect, that the fever was 
taken off, the tenſion of the parts was relaxed, and the in- 
flammation ceaſed, only the tumour ſtill continued, but with- 
out pain. This we endeavoured to diſſipate by proper me- 
dicines, ſuch as mineral waters, and artificial preparations, 
both of vegetables and minerals; but to ſo little purpoſe, that 
the ſwelling increaſed, and all the Belly was bloated to a pro- 
digious bulk, and the fever nine months after it had been re- 
moved, returned with ſo much violence, that ſhe was con- 
fined to her bed. Then the ſwelling extended itſelf from her 
Belly to her Thighs and Legs, and excoriated the parts in 
many places, ing now no longer able to move herſelf, 
and feeling a kind of laceration in the veſſels of the Lower 
belly, ſhe intreated me to open the tumour ; and in com- 
pliance with her defire, I thruſt a pointed Cannula into the 
cavitys and in ten days let out thirty pints of Pus corrupted 
to higheſt degree. By this evacuation ſhe was greatly 

_ relieved, but nevertheleſs died on the thirteenth day — the 
puncture, with great piety and calmneſs. When the A- 
domen was laid open, we found at leaſt forty pints of ſirtid 
and viſcid Pus till remaining, in which the Inteſtines had 
floated ſo long, that their outward membrane began to mor- 
tify, The right Teſticle, or Ovary, was by the preſſure of 
the tumour, which I ſhall next deſcribe, become ſo flaccid 
that it was not without difficulty diſcoverable. What moſt 
deſerved our regard was a tumour in the Meſocolon, which 
beginning on one fide of the Colon where it enters the 
Rectum from a baſis of about three inches diameter, - paſſed 
under the Inteſtines to the right ſide, where it produced a 


. body of no leſs than a foot diameter; then turning upward, 


it united itſelf to the Peritonæum, and continuing, extended 
itſelf to the left fide, the part where it took its riſe, 
and reſted upon the Inteſtines, which were almoſt 
encircled by it, . while the ſmaller were, together with the 
Stomach, forced upwards, and more at liberty. This tumour 
was glandulous and membranaceous, and contained, through 
its whole courſe, wells or cavities of various forms and 
ſizes; many of them had a communication with each other, 
and were with ſubſtances of different kinds, as watry, 
mucilaginous, greaſy, or almoſt of the conſiſtence of tallow, al 
n ſertid. bo with its contents, wei 
t thirty pounds. the other parts were found. 4 
A maiden of unblemiſhed character was, iti the year 1691, 


afflicted with an offenſive and ſcabby eruption, which diſ- 


charged a great deal of Sanies; and ſpread over her whole body, 
and in oppoſition to all the methods that were uſed, continued 
to the vear 1696, and was believed to be the true 

tiaſis, becauſe when the ſcabs fell off, the ſkin appeared 


id and callous. At the beginning of the year 1696; the 
| * 
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eruption, either by the help of medicine, or of its own 
accord, intirely diſappeared ; but was ſoon ſucceeded by pains 
over the whole body, and thoſe were accompanied by a con- 
traftion of the Muſcles which bend the Leg. At the ſame 
time her appetite, which had always continued good, in- 
creaſed to a prodigious degree of voracity. Her whole Body, 
and particularly her Abdomen, were ſo ſwelled, that ſhe ſeemed 


to have at once an Aſcites and Anaſarca. In May, 1696, 


ſhe died in her thirty-fifth year. 

On the next day we opened her body, and obſerved there 
peared no remains of the Scabies in any part of her , 
that her countenance was livid and moiſt, and that a large 

tity of purulent matter iſſued from her Noſtrils and Eyes. 

4 > tumour of the Abdomen was produced by a kind of 

anomalous or unnatural fat, which had extendcd the cells of 

the Panniculus adipoſus to ſuch a degree, that it was in ſome 
places three inches thick ; but was crouded in vaſt quanti- 


| ties between the Membranes of the Meſentery, and in the 


Omentum itſelf, The Meſentery was transformed by it into 
a confuſed maſs, in which neither Veſſels nor Glands could 
any longer be diſtinguiſhed. But our attention was more 


ſtr * by the Omentum, of which the Veſſels 
call 


aſa adipoſa by Malpighius, ſeemed to be extended b 

a general Hernia, or Rupture, and being filled in all its divi- 
fibns to its utmoſt capacity, formed a multitude of cavities, 
or bags, of about an inch in compaſs, which hung down 
from the parent veffels of the length of three or four inches. 
The ſubſtance with which the cells of the Omentum and the 
cavities ariſing from them were filled, was like oil of olives 
congealed in the winter, and diſſolved fo readily by the 
warmth of the hand, that it gave us ſome reaſon to conclude 
with Malpighius, that it had ſome degree of circulation, and 
communication with the neighbouring veſſels of the Meſentery 
and Panniculus adipoſus. The x 36 parts were without 
diſorder. Bonet. Sepulchret. 


I ſhall add to this account of the diſcaſes peculiar to the Abdo- 
men a remarkable caſe, which happened to fall under my own 
inſpection. | 
In the year 1728, I attended a boy of about fifteen, who 

had been ill a great while, but, for fix weeks before I ſaw 

him, he complained of a pain on the right ſide of his Belly, like 
that which attends an inflammation of the Inteſtines, except 
that it was not ſo acute, and had continued much longer 
than any common inflammation could do. In my firſt viſit 

I was deſired to obſerve one very extraordinary ſymptom, 

which was, that he was perfectly eaſy when he put himſelf 

in that ſituation which people uſually call ſtanding on their 
heads ; and this he frequently was tempted to do for relief. 

The boy was waſted very much at this time, and died about 

' fourteen days after. | 

Being permitted to open the Body, as ſoon as it was laid on the 
table, I perceived the whole Abdomen was conſiderably fwelled, 

though not ſo much as is uſual in a Dropſy. 
As ſoon as the integuments and abdominal muſcles were re- 
moved, I perceived the Peritonzum diſcoloured, and upon 
ing a ſmall perforation in it, a Flatus was diſcharged with 
ſome violence, which was attended with a ſtench almoſt in- 
ſupportable. When the Peritonæum was removed, I found 
ſome Fæces in the Abdomen, and ſoon' diſcovered a large per- 
foration in the Cæcum, not far from the Appendicula ver- 
miformia ; but was ſurpriſed at the extraordinary figure of 
this part, which ſeemed to be very much inlarged, and 
formed into a kind of bag not unlike the Stomach. The 

hole in the Inteſtine was about as large as a fix-pence, and a 

hard ſubſtance lay juſt upon it, of the ſize of a tennis-ball. 

I opened the Inteſtine, and took out the hard body, which 

much reſembled an oak-ball. Upon cutting through it, 

I found it had been formed of the groſſer part of the excre- 

ment, which had concreted round a plumb-ſtone, which lay 

in the middle. I took eight more of the ſame ſort, but not 
quite ſo big, out of the Colon, and a great number of leſſer, 
both out of the Colon, and ſmall Inteſtines, each of which 
had for its baſis a plumb or cherry-ſtone. And I was then 
told, he had diſcharged above fourſcore ſmall ones before his 
death, at different times, by ſtool. 
Theſe. appearances account for the, eaſe he found by ſtanding on 
his head, for in that poſture the ball would fall from the bot- 
tom of the inlarged Cæcum, and no longer preſs on the 
painful part, as it muſt do when he was cre, |. 


Such caſes as theſe ſometimes occur, though they have not 
been much taken notice of. Bonetus mentions one ſomewhatlike 
it. Sepulchret. Anatom. J. 3. ſett. 17. obſ. 27. 

The Abdomen is ſuhject to many other diſorders, which will 
be ſpecified under their particular names, or under the anatomi- 
cal account of the particular parts affected by them. 

But I muſt not omit taking notice, that the Muſcles of the 


| Abdomen are ſubject to aRheumatiſm, which is ſometimes miſtaken 


for the Colic, and ſometimes for an inflammation of ſome of the 


Viſcera, which are ſituated underneath, eſpecially of the Meſen- 


A BD 


, from which it is not to be di How 
„ —— 
which always attend inflammations of the particular Viſcera, by 
the inefficacy of thoſe medicines whichuſually relieve the Colic ; 
an accurate enquiry into the particular ſpecies of pain which 
patient feels, and by an increaſe of it during any conſider- 
able action of the Muſcles, whether in expiration, inſpiration, 
or ſtraining. 3s 
If there is reaſon from theſe confiderations to ſuſpect a Rheu- 


matiſm, it will be a farther confirmation of it, if the patient has 


been ſubject to rheumatic pains in the other parts. 

As young anatomiſts meet with ſome difficulty in beginning 
the diſſection of a body, the following directions may afford them 
the inſtructions they ſtand in need of, and facilitate their way 
to a knowledge of the parts of the Abdomen in particular. 

In the regular adminiftration of a human body we muſt begin 


our ſection with the Lower belly, leſt the ſpeedy putrefaction of 


its Viſcera ſhould become troubleſome and offenſive. For this 
purpoſe, inciſion muſt be made through the common integu- 
ments of the body, in a crucial form ; the firſt and direct 
line of diviſion 1. at the Cartilago enſiformis, muſt be 
continued to the Os pubis; the other tranſverſe from the Navel 
on each fide, to the region of the Loins ; after which, the Skin, 
Fat, and Membranes, of each portion being raiſed from their 
reſpective angles, the Muſcles which cover the Abdomen will 
appear in their proper ſituation. Theſe may be comprehended 
under the general title of Epigaſtrick, whereof ſome are anterior, 
ſeated in the fore part only ; ſome lateral, others poſterior, beſt 
referred to the back and loins. | | 


OnLiquus DescenDens sxvU DECIIVISs. 


This Muſcle derives its name from the progreſs of its Fibres. 
It ariſes with ſeveral acute productions, partly fleſhy, and 
partly tendinous, from the lower margin of the fifth, ſuth, ſe- 
— 4 and eighth, Ribs, where its ſeveral ſeparate originations 
lie between the indentations of the Serratus major anticus. 
Theſe for better diſtinction we chooſe to call its former origin; 
befides which it continues to derive more heads in like manner 
from the ninth, - tenth, and eleventh, and ſometimes from the 
extremity of the laſt Baſtard rib, where it is alſo indented with 
the Serratus inferior poſticus, as Veſalius has well obſerved. 
From its former origin, its oblique deſcending fleſhy part expands 
itfelf into a broad membranous Tendon, before it marches 
over the Rectus to its inſertion in the Linea alba and Os pubis. 
From its latter in the ſame manner deſcending, its ends partly 
tendinous in the Ligamentum pubis, but chiefly fleſhy on the 
ſuperior and fore- part of the circular edge of the Os ora. It 
adheres not to the tranſverſe Proceſles of the Vertebræ lumbares, 
as Spigelius, Veſlingius, and with them moſt anatomiſts have 
imagined. But its largeſt, Iaſt and moſt fleſhy digitation, leaving 
the loweſt Baſtard rib at its extream point, and in its oblique de- 
ſcent declining forwards, till recedes gradually more and more 
from the Vertebrz, forming a triangular Interſtice, compre- 
hended by the Sacrolumbus, Os ilium, and its lower fide ; in 
which Area the Fibres of the ſubjacent Muſcle plainly appear. 
Beſides the actions vulgarly aſcribed to this Muſcle, and its 
partner, together with the reſt of their fellows, viz. com- 
reſſing the Inteſtines and Bladder, either in excluding the 
Faces and urine in both ſexes, or Fœtus in women; they have 
ſtill a farther and more noble uſe, | 
That part of either of them that is interjacent between their 
latter origin and ſpine of the Os ilium, bearing an analogy in its 
poſition to the Maſtoideus of the head, ſerves for the circumro- 
tation of the trunk upon the axis of the Vertebrz, when we 
convert the body to the contrary fide, the feet remaining un- 
moved, for which neceſſary motion authors have affigned no 
inſtrument, though this, I think, did not eſcape Dr. Gliſſon's 
judicious reflection. | 
For the better diſſection of theſe abdominal muſcles, obſerve 
the following method. The body being ſupported on its fide, 
the Dorſi latiſſimus of the contrary muſt be freed from its divers 
fleſhy originations at the curvated parts of the Ribs, as alſo the 
1 of it, which ariſes from the edge of the Os 
ilium. is done, the blood being dried, and the fat cleared, 
which caution, to prevent confuſion, muſt perpetually be ob- 
eye. the originations- of the deſcribed Obliquus deſcendens 
appear, | | 
in its ſeparation by introduci ur fore-finger between 
it bs the following Mate in . Le Interſtice, then 
raife that part of it which ſprings from the loweſt Rib, and ter- 
minates in the ſpine of the Os hum, -proceeding to freg the reſt 
of its digitations from between the four above-named Serrati, 
being cautious not to wound its Tendon, in dividing it from its 
ſubjacent Muſcle, eſpecially as it marches over the Rectus; nor 
may their ſeparation be Oe hoc in every ſubject by reaſon of 
their ſtrict ' adheſion ; wheretore, in preparing het, Muſcles, - 
when they are to be demonſtrated after diſſection, you may pro- 
ceed in the following order. op | a 
The 22 deſcendens being raiſed on either ſide (as be- 
fore) to the Rectus, cut through and „ 
, 


theſe Muſcles, 
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as Veſalius would per 


F 
two Tendons, n of the 
Abdemen, Then the fleſby part on this fide being alſo raiſed, 
and cleared to the extremities of its digitations, and left there, 
raiſe the Oblique Aſcendent ; and on the ſame fide you raiſed the 
former towards its origination, raiſe this e contrario, ſo purſuing 
e — 
ſide, its fleſhy. portion muſt be raiſed to its origination. 

reſt of — in ſitu require no diſſection. 

OsLrqQuus AscgnDENs SEU ACCLIVIS 3 


Ss called from the oblique aſcent of its Fibres. The ſame error 
noted in the preceding deſcription is here committed by vulgar ana- 
iſts, neither of theſe Muſcles having any communication 
with the Lumbal Vertebre. It ariſes 2 from the whole cir- 
cular edge of the Os ilium and Ligamentum pubis, without any 
thin Membrane ſpringing either from the Loins, or Os ſacrum, 
e us, or from the Apices of their tranſ- 
verſe Proceſſes, as others pretend; thence mounting with an 
order of Fibres inclining forwards, forms a broad membranous 
thin Tendon, implanted into the whole 1 of the Linea 
alba, and the Cartilages of the cighth, ninth, tenth, eleventh, 
and twelfth Ribs. | | | 
Beſides its known uſe in compreſſing the Abdomen and its 
contents, that part of it which ariſes fleſhy towards the back- 
of the of the Os ilium, by the oblique aſcent of its 
Fibres to the ilaginous endings of the Ribs, not only de- 
preſſes them, and ſtreightens the cavity of the 'Thorax in expira-. 
tion, but, in d the order of Fibres of this interſect thoſe of 
the former Muſele on the ſame fide, may antagoniſe it in the 
circumrotation of the Trunk of the Body on the Axis of the 
Vertebrz ; as on its con ſide, its ſeries of fleſhy Fibres 
being parallel to thoſe of the. ſaid Deſcendens, on the oppoſite 
ſide, may act in concurrence with it in diſcharge of its office. 
In the ſtructure and reciprocal co-operation of theſe Muſcles, 
the Aſcending on the right, and the Deſcending of the left, 


turning the Body to the right; and vice verſa, the Aſcending in 
the left, and 1 in the right, in like manner turning 
it to tlie left; the art of nature indeed is very admirable. 


PyRAMIDALIS VEL SUCCENT URIATUS. 


This Muſcle lying on the Rectus, preſents itſelf next in 
order of Diſſection. It has its name from its figure, aptly 


repreſenting a pyramid, from a broad baſis ending in a point. 


It ariſes from the _—_— of the Os pubis, and in its aſcent 
leſſens itſelf gradually till it becomes a long Tendon inſerted 
in the Navel; Riolan has obſerved the left to be moſt com- 
monly the leſſer ; and if either be abſent, it moſt uſually is 
that. Fallopius (who firſt diſcovered theſe Muſcles) conjec- 
tures they compreſs the Bladder of urine ; Fabritius ab Aqua- 
pendente imagines they ſupport the Abdomen, and hinder the 
ſuperior parts from prefling too violently on the inferior ; but 
this opinion ſeems to take its riſe from obſerving the anatomi- 
cal ſubject in a ſupine poſition. . The uſe which we think moſt 
genuine and natural is this: When the Diaphragm has preſſed 
the Viſcera, whereby the Abdomen is become tumid, theſe pull 
the navel downwards, by which means they make a more 
adequate compreffion of the Bladder in the expulſion of urine, 
than any other Muſcle of this part ; though it muſt be con- 
feſſed they all contribute their aſſiſtance in that action. 
are Succenturiati by their author, or Auxiliary muſcles, 
from a ſuppoſition, that they are only ſupplemental to the fol- 
lowing in their action, the order of Fibres in both agreeing, 
and theſe being always abſent, when thoſe ate eontinued 
fleſhy to the juncture of the Offa pubis. 
5 Ractva |... -. Las 
So called from the rectitude of its poſition. - Anatomiſts 
differ in aſſigning the origination of this Muſcle, ſome deriving 
it from the Sternum, others from the Os pubis; but it ſeems 
a matter more of controverſy than uſe, ſince either part is in- 
differently moved by it, the oppoſite remaining ſtable. Little 
can be added to the common. and well-known deſcription of 
| | being continued according to the length of 
the Lower belly, from the Cartilago enſiſormis, and two of the 
Cartilages of the true, and two of the Baſtard ribs, down to 
the Os pubis, and divided into four or five. portions by three of 
four intermediate Perigraphæ, or tranſyerſe- tendinous Inter- 
ſections. The veſſels which paſs underneath its upper part are 
the Mammary Artery Deſcending,and its Vein Aſcending. Thoſe 
of its lower part are the Epigaitric | Artery Aſcending, and its 
Vein Deſcending. . The incloſure of this Muſcle in the double 
Tendon of the Aſcendens we could never yet diſcern, rather ſu- 
peeling that the adheſion of the Aſcending Tendon to that of the 
allowing Muſcle in the Linea ſemilunaris might occaſion the 


- = 


covering the Sacrolumbus ; but, as 


. 
So becauſe its Fibres run ſly over 
This Muſcle does not ariſe, actoiding 6s 
from any Ligament, whether ſpringi 
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entum aginous 
endings of the Ribs below the Sternum, from whence its, fleſky 
part paſſes over the convex ſurface of the Peritonzeum, and be- 
comes a broad expanded Tendon before it runs under the ReQus 
to its implantation in the whole itude of the Linea alba. 


When this Muſcle with its partner they preſs the Abdomen 
end 4 inwards, as in expiration, Calpar in obſerves 
in bu 


and animals of the larger ſize, that part of this Muſcle 
is continuous with the Di at the ilaginous endings 
of the Ribs below the Sternum ; whence he ſuppoſes the Dia- 
phragm to be a Trigaſtrick Muſcle, But whether this obſerya- 
tion will quadrate to a human body, whoſe is 
and manner of reſpiration different from that of Quadrupeds, 
we leave undecided till farther enquiries afford us better inſorma- 
tion. The Spermatic Veſſels paſs through this and the Aſcendant 
Muſtle near the Inguina, in the mid-way between the 1 40 
of the Spine of the Os ilium and Os pubis, whence 'deſcending 
for ſome ſpace between the fleſhy part of the laſt named, and 
Tendon of the Obliquus deſcendens, wor, ae through a Fiſſure 
of the faid Tendon, near the laſt-natned . Theſe perfora- 
tions not exactly correſpohding to each other, is an artifice in 
nature to prevent a Prolapſus of the Inteſtines through them, 
not much unlike that oblique inſertion of the Ureters and 
Ductus bilarius between the Membranes of the Inteftines 
and Bladder, eby the retroceſſion of the Bile in one, and 
the Urine in the other, is prevented. 

In the diſſection of theſe Muſcles cate muſt be taken not 
to wound the Cremaſter on either ſide: 
| Galen in his Treatiſe en the 22 of the Muſcla, 
and that on the Preſervation of Health, remarks, that the 
action of the Abdominal Muſcles is neceſſary to the action of 
expiration, as they pull down the Thorax; and is very uſeful 
in efforts to ſpeak loud. 
In ſeveral places the fame author takes notice, that without 
the contraction of theſe Muſcles, we could have no ſtools, neither 
could we make water; for the actions of the Sphincter Muſcles 
of the Anus, and Bladder, -are overcome actions of the 
Abdomina! Muſcles, and Diaphragm ( De admini/trationibus ana- 


tomicis, De ſanitate 1 e | 
. bo - r obſerves ( De Locis aſfectis that ſome who 
a 


Ity in going to ſtool, or have a ſuppreſſion of uri 
relieve — 2 — the Abdomen with their 8 
He alſo tells us, that the expulſion of the Fetus is the 
work of the Abdominal Muſcles. De Naturalibus Facultatibus. ' 
eo hed as, is uſed, by Scribonius Largus, for Bibere, 
to drink. 


ABDUCTIO. A ſpecies of frafture, when a Bone near 
the join is 6 divided tranſverſely, that the extremities of the 
ſractured Bone recede from each other. 

Theſe fractures are faid by Galen to be made «avant, that 
is; in the tmantier the talk of a plant is broken, 

Abdu#tio, in Cælius Aureliantus, ſignifies a Strain. It is men- 
tioned as one of the cauſes of Iſchiadic and Ploadic pains. Morbor. 
Ghronicorum, I. v. c. 1. Item vehemens Abduttio wel raptus in 
E xercitio factus. | | 

ABDUCTOR, is a name given by anatomiſts to the fol- 
lowing Muſcles; | 9 


; ABpucToR Avunis. -, , =» 
See Retrahens Auriculam, or Triceps Auris. 
3 ABDUCTOR MINIMI DIGITI MANUS, 
Hypothenar Riolani, or Abduftor Auricularis, atiſes fl 
from the thin protuberating part of the Eighth bone of theWriſt ; 
Is inſerted by a 1g and round Tendon, on the in- 
ſide of the ſhort Tendon of above deſcribed Muſcle, ncar 
the upper part of the Firſt bone of this Finger. 
It ſerves not only to abduce the Little-finger from the reſt, 
but alſo to bend it a little; | 
5 Aspucrtor Ixbicis ; 
Ariſes broad and fleſhy from the ſuperior part and outſide of 
the Firſt bone of the Thumb; 3 
Is inſerted by a ſhort Tendon into the upper part of the Firſt 
bone of the Fore-finger, laterally, next the "Thumb. 
Its uſe is to bring the Index towards the Thumb, by drawing 
it from the Middle-finger. © | | 
ABDutror frinrmi DIT PEDU ts 


Ariſes fleſhy and tendinous from the ſemicitculat edge of a 
cavity on the outſide of the inferior Protuberance of the Os 


calcis; it has another tendinous from the Os. cu- 
boides, and a third from the- upper part of the Os metatarſi. 
minimi digiti ; 3 r 1 
externally laterally- n - N $8 8 


* ow i... ii hs. 


- 


ABE 
Its uſe is to draw the Little-toe outwards from that next 
to it. f 


Asvvcrtor Ot 
Antes tendirious and fleſhy from the Foramen lacerim, with- 
out the Orbit ; | yg 8 : 
Is inſerted by a thin Tendon into the Sclerotis, where it 
the great Canthus. a uu; | | 
ts uſe is to move the Eye outwards; from the great to the 
little Angle. 
| ABpvucTor PoLLicts Manus, or THENAR, 


Ariſes by a broad tendinous and beginning from the 
tranverſe Ligament of the Carpus, and from one of its Bones 
that articulates with the Thumb; | 

Is inſerted tendinous into the ſecond Joint of the Pollex 

manus. 
uſe is to draw the Thumb from the Fingers. 
Anpucrox PorTicis Pzpis 

Ariſes fleſhy from the inſide of the lower Protuberance of the 
Os calcis laterally, and tendinous from a little Tubercle in the 
ſome Bone, near the Os cymbiforme. It only adheres to the 
other Bones on the inſide of the Foot, filling up the hollowneſs 
in the Os metatarſi pollicis; | 

Is inſerted into the internal Os ſeſamoideum of the Firſt bone 
of the Great-toe, its Tendons being farther continued upon the 


fame Bone laterally. 
Its uſe is to pull the Great-toe from the reſt. 


ABDucToR Frmoris PrIMUsS 


Ariſes by a ſtrong roundiſh Tendon from the upper of 
the Os pubis — Pectinæus above the Gracilis hich 
turning into a compact fleſhy belly, it begins to be 

Inſerted tendinous about the middle of the Linea aſpera, be- 
ing continued down upon the ſame five or ſix inches, ſending 
out a Tendon which joins in with that of the fourth Head. 


ABpucToR FEMoRIs SECUNDUS 


Ariſes from the Os pubis, immediately under the Gracilis, 
by a broad tendinous, but chiefly fleſhy beginning ; and 

Is inferted into the Linea aſpera, from a little below the 
leſſer 2 to the firſt inſertion of the laſt deſcribed 
Muſcle, 


ABpucToR FemoRis TerT1vs 
Ariſes lower down than the former, from the outfr edge of 


the Os pubis and Iſchivm ; and, running obliquely to the 


Trochanter minor, 
Is inſerted near the Glutzus maximus. 


ABpucror FEMorrs QUARTvUs 


Ariſes from the Protuberance of the Iſchium, and the adjoin- 
ing interior part of that Bone, by a tendinous and fleſhy origi- 
nation ; 

Is inſerted by a round and lorig Tendon, into the upper and 
rough part of the inner and lower Appendix of the Os femoris, 
being affixed to that Bone a little above the Condyle ; as alſo to 
ſome part of the Linea aſpera. 

The uſe of all theſe four Muſcles is to adduce or move the 
Thigh-bone inwards, according to their different direCtions. 


De — — 
F. BE OS. A. Cee. Infirm, weak, inconſtant. Ca- 


ABEL E. A ſpecies of Poplar. See Poul us. 

ABELICEA, The name of a very tall tree, growing 
principally in Crete, called alſo Santalus adulterina, and Pſeudo- 
ſantalum 


Honorius Bellus thinks this was not taken notice of by the 
antients, unleſs perhaps it may be the Ulmus montana of 
phraſtus. Ray's N41 | 
a C H. A fort of Ricinus, or Palma Chriſti. 

5 . 

 BELMOSCH. Blancard informs us, that this is the 
ſeed of an Egyptian plant, which has the ſmell of muſk ; 
which, for its agreeable flavour, the Arabians mix with their 


The plant of which this is the ſeed, is the Alcea Ægyptia 
Villoſa of Caſp. B. Ægyptia moſchata of Parkinſon, Belmuſ- 
1 tia of J. Bau. and Ab-el-moſch ſive Moſch Arabum 

us. 0 

ABESAMUSI. This is by Rulandus, and from him 
by Johnſon explained Latum Rote. But the High Dutch 
keg br 0 Rulandus tranſlates it, ſignifies no more than 

t, or . 

A'BESSI. The fune as Rebis, They ſignify the matter that 
remains of the aliment after the Chyle is ſeparated from it, that 
is, Excrement. | 

ABESUM. Unſlacked, or Quick Lime. See LIE. 


ABEVACUATIO fignifies a partial or incomplete eva- 


cuation of the peccant humours, either by the force of nature, 
or aſſiſtance of art. | | | | 

ABICUM, the fame as Coopertorium. A covering. 
Coftell, See CoorzRT1O. > 

ABIES. The Fr. | | 

There are three forts of Firrs mentioned by Dale, as uſed in. 
The firſt is the filver Firr, of which the tops and leaves are 
recommended in diet-drinks for the Scurvy and Miller tells us, 
a good quantity of them are ſaid to be uſed in making Brunſwic 
mum. Iam informed a decoction of the wood, or duſt, is 
much uſed the people of the countries * 
plenty, in di of the urinary paſſages, and for the Fluor 
albus, 5 

The * — tine is the product of this Firr, and is 
called its Liquid reſin, to diſtinguiſh it from the Dry'refin, 
which has ſomewhat the appearance of Franki See 
1 — 

. | 
Aris, Offic. Ger. 1181. 2 ».. Park. Theat. 7 | 
Raii Hift. 1394. Synop. iii. 441. c. Bot. ii. 15. 575 
Brit. 1. Mer. ring Ind. _ 3 Mont. Ind. 555 ies CONLS 
ur ſum ſpeftantibus ſtue mat, C. B. Pin, 505. Fonſ. Dendr. 329. 
ts 24 fæmina ſue "Exdrn Nn. 13. i. 235. Bos 
faemina, Chab. 68. Abies Taxi folits, Raii Hift. ii. 1394. Abies 
Taxi folio, fructu ſurſum ſpectante, Tourn. Inſt. 585. Elem. 
Bot. 457. Boerh. Ind. A. ii. 179. Rupp. Flor. Jen. 270. 

The ſecond mentioned b e is, the Virginia, or Canada 
Firr-tree, which produces the Balſamum Canadenſe, or Balſam 
of Canada. n | 

This is called Abies Canadenſis. ud. Med. 1. 

Anis minor pettinatis foliis Virginiana Conis parvis ſubrotun- 
dis. Pluck. Phytog. Tab. 121. Almag. 2. 

The third is the Pitch-tree, or common Firy. 

This produces a fort of Turpentine, of which is made, 

1. White Roſin. See Rogin. _ 

2. Tarr, See Tarr. 

3. Common Pitch. See PrTcn:. 

Burgundy Pitch. See PrTcxn: 

1 

icea, Offic. Ger. 1173. Picea i, Park. Theat. 1578. 
Picea 2 8 325. Picea major, Ger. Emac. 
Picea major prima, frve Abies rubra, C. B. Pin. 493. Picea Lati- 
norum, Chab. 68. Picea Latinorum, frve Abies mas Theophraſti, 
J. B. i. 238. Abies, Picea, Volck. Flor. Nor. 1. Ind. 43 x 
Abies rubra, Picea, Mont. Ind. 35. Abies mas Theophraſti, Raii 
Hit, ii. 1396. Synop. iii. 441. Abies tenuiore folio, fructu deor- 
fum ſpetante, Tourn. Inſt. 585. Elem. Bat. 457. Baerb. Ind. 
A. it. 179. Dill. Cat. Gif. 49: Rupp. Flor. Ya. 270. Abies 
Conts deorſum ſpettantibus, Buxb. 1. | 

There are a great number of Fjrrs beſides theſe, which it 
will be ſufficient juſt to mention, as being little concerned in 
medicine. Ws RE | 

Ans Taxi folio; frutftu imo, deorſum inflexo. The 
Yew-leaved 2 with lo . commonly 
called, the Long Coned Corniſb Fer. 4 

ABIEs Piceæ foliis brevibus ; Conis minimis. Rand. The 
pitch-leaved Firr-tree with ſmall Cones. 

ABIESs Piceæ folus brevioribus ; conis parvit biuncialibus 
_ Rand. The ſhorteſt pitch-leaved Firr-tree, with looſe 

nes. 

AgIkSs Taxi ſoliis; Odera Balſami Gileadenſis. Raii Hiſt. 

The Balm of Gilead Firr, vulgo. | 

Anis Taxi folio; fructu rotundiori obtuſo. The Yew- 

leaved Firr-tree, with round Cones. By ſome called, the 


Balm of Gilead Firr, : 
ABigs folits prælungis, pinum famulans. Raii Hiſt. Firr-tree 


with long leaves, reſembling thoſe of the Pine-tree. 

ABIES ORIENTALIS, folio brevi et tetragono, fruttu minimo, 
deorſum inflexo. Tourn. Cor. Eaſtern Firr-tree, with ſhort" 
ſquare leaves, and ſmall fruit hanging downward. 

o on MA 8 pectinatis taxi foliis, ſubtus caſiic, 

T oribus ſurſum rigentibus, foliorum et ſquamarum api- 
culis ſpinoſis. Pluck. Amalth, —— 2 China, with 
Yew-leaves, large Cones growing upright, and the points of the 
leaves prickly. : 

ABIES MAXIMA SINENSIS, pectinatis taxi foliis, apiculis non 

mois. Pluck. Almath. Greateſt China Firr-tree with Yew- 
eaves, not prickly at their points. 

ABIGA HNA. An herb called alſo Chamepitys, or 
Ground Pine, It is probably called Abiga, from abigo to expel, 
becauſe it is ſaid to promote Delivery. Or, perhaps from the 
ſimilitude of its leaves to the Abies or Firr. Blancard. 

ABIT, or Aporr. Ceruſs. Cafeell. | | 

ABLACTATIO. Ablactation, or weaning a child. 

An infant ought to be nouriſhed by milk till it has acquired. 
a firmneſs ; after which you may feed it with crums of bread 
in Mulfum, (wine mixed with hony) ſweet wine, or milk; 
and, aſter a little while, with a poached egg; for food which 
requires chewing, is filled too much with Saliva in their 

Mouths. 


— 
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and difficult of digeſtion. (FN ; 

It is well known to obſervers of nature, that exerciſe and 
motion are the grand promoters of digeſtion, infomuch that 
a labourer of a moderate ſtrength and conſtitution, ſhall digeſt 
aliment of any 


proportion to motion. 
Whilſt therefore a child is incapable of ſufficient exerciſe and 
motion to digeſt ſolid food, a thin fluid is provided for his 
ſuſtenance, which is almoſt converted into nouriſhment, before 
it is taken into the Stomach of the infant. And for fear the 
mother ſhould be ſo imprudent as to offer it improper aliment, 
Providence ſeems to _ — the —_ pris in ſome 
degree from the miſchiefs of indigeſtion; by a artifice, 
that is, by denying the child the uſe of teeth for the firſt 
months. 
From theſe obſervations it will appear, that a child ought not 
to be weaned, till nature points out the pope time, by giving 
it teeth, and making it capable of motion ſufficient to commi- 
nute, and afterwards to digeſt an aliment more ſolid, and 
more difficult to diſſolve, than the milk of its mother. 
But becauſe an infant is furniſhed by —_ with the inſtru - 
ments of maſtication, and the power of uſing exerciſe, the 
tranſition from milk to folid food ſhould not be ſudden. 
. Agreeable to this are the directions given by authors for the 
nouriſhment of young children. They tell us the milk of the 
ſhould be the only food of children for the firſt two or 
ce months, provided a ſufficient quantity can be ſupplied 
without inconvenience ; that afterwards pap, panada, and 
bread boiled with milk, muſt prudently and gradually be intro- 
duced into their diet, till their abilities for maſtication and mo- 
tion render them capable of digeſting more ſolid aliment, and 
n... | an up 
Hence it appears how little thoſe mothers conſult the health 
of their children, who wantonly, and without neceſſity, 
take them from the breaſt ſoon after they are born, and ſu 
tute a diet not to be di in their tender ſtomachs, in the 
room of that which nature has provided for them, and accom- 
modated to their conſtitutions, E 1 
A very few obſervations on the uſual food of infants will ſet 
nr. RTITTIR 15 
The milk of a healthy woman in the flower of her age, is the 
moſt eaſily digeſtable of any aliment whatever, provided ſhe 
uſes moderate exerciſe; * a proper diet; and for that reaſon 
is the greateſt reſtorative in nature. Many inſtances occur in 
authors, of grown people, reduced by diſtempers to the utmoſt 
degree of weakneſs, who have been reſtored by ſucking the 
milk of women provided for that purpoſe. | 
| Theſe falutary effects of milk are very eaſy to be accoutited 
for, if we conſider the Stomach as the laboratory of health, and 
milk as a fluid, either ſecreted from the maſs of blood in the 
Glands of the Breaſt; or elſe communicated immediately to the 
Breaft from the receptacle of the Chyle, by ſome Ducts not 
et diſcovered. When this is taken warm as it comes from the 
, it gives the Stomach very little trouble to digeſt it, 
having lately paſſed the digeſtive Organs of the woman. It is 
therefore eafily convertible again into Chyle, from which it 
differs but very little. | 
But I muſt not omit obſerving, that milk, like all animal 
fluids, loſes moſt of its virtues when it has been ſuffered to grow 
cold, and this irretri for warming it again will not re- 
ftore them. But if milk is boiled, the ities that ren- 
dered it an eligible food, are utterly deftroyed, and from 
that moment it becomes an improper alimient for weak and 
tender Stomachs. 5 | 
Bread boiled in water is a food for children ſubſti- 
tuted for milk; but is not by far fo ay 4 for bread thus 
boiled will grow glutinous, and viſcid, if not well fermented; 


1 


tary or medicines made uſe of to diſſolve and 


without a ſhell, except that it was round and red. 


A3 0 


but if well fermented, it ſoon turns ſour; In both theſe caſes a 
conſiderable action of the Stornach is required to convert it into 
Chyle 3 for CT Ig SEE WP 

. death, 


weaning Children, 
| may occur, Regard is to be had ty 
and health of the mother, as well as of the child. 


Upon the whole we are to purſue the method which nature 
ſeems to point out, unleſs ſome circumſtances interfere, which 


make it i . Rules be drawn from what has 
been ented above, which may, with a little variation, be 
accommodated to particular caſes. 


ABLATIO. This ines the taking away thing 
from the Body that is HAT © ; tat Wat 
hends all manner of eyacuations. — 8 
It ſometimes is uſed to the ſubtraction of part of the 

It alſo fipnifies the interval betwixt two fits of a fever, or 
mee ks 0 riliorat of & thing that is, either 
: a lation eit 
finiſhed, or elſe no longer neceſſary r Rulandus, 
Fohnſon, and Caftelkur.- : 

ABLUENTIA MznricamentaA. Diluting medicines, 
off the acrimo- 
nious and ſtimulating falts in any part of the Body, eſpecially 


the Stomach and Inteſtines. 
ABLUIREN, W 


> uſual diet, with a medicinal view. 


aſhing, or purifying, L 
_ ABLUTIO. Ablution, or * the external 
8 baths, or the internal, by thin diluting 
_y ww, To oO ' | 
ical Alien is the purification by re- 
affuſions of a proper liquor. 22 of doing 
this is by Cohobation, or pouring the liquor diſtilled from the 
body upon it again, and this, if neceſſary, ſeveral 
— — 8 "RODS * | 
e e con a ; 
is, either 00 it at the wp, of lating another veſſel dns | 
it ; then when the veſſel is committed to a proper furnace, 
_ — returns again upon the in- 
—— 2 =, e operation is finiſhed, See 
IRCULATORY, WED . 1 
Iſaacus Hollandus in his Treatiſe of Minerals, or The Phil;- 
ſepber n Stone, mentions an alchymiſtical Ablution of a faetid 
earth, in order to the production of a ſtone endued with extra- 
ordinary qualities, . But I do not know what he means, nor 
did I ever meet with any body that could underſtand him. The 
reader wy conſult work in the Theatrum. Chymicum, 
p. 435. vol. ili, | 8 | | 
Chymiſts alſo uſe Ablution in the common ſenſe of the 
word, which wants no explanation. Ra 
ABOIT. Ceruſs, or white lead. Rulandus. 
ABOMASUM. The name of the Fourth ſtomach of a 
beaſt that ruminates, or chews the cud. The firſt is called 
Venter, the ſecond Reticulum, and the third Omaſus. | 
ABOMINATIO. By ſome barbargus writers this is 
n as Faſtidium ciborum, or a loathing of 


ABORTUS, or Azorxsvs. A Miſcarriage. | 
Some authors tell us, that Aborſus ſignifies a Miſcarriage 
during the firſt months of pregnancy; and Abortus one that 
happens near the full time of geſtation. But there is no foun- 
dation for ſuch a diſtinction, both ſignifying exactly the ſame 


eee riages happen at any time, and from various cauſes ; 
but moſt frequently bent Bia end of the third month, as * 
obſerved by Hippocrates. The firſt hiſtory of a Miſcarri 
upon record is one of ſix days, as related by Hippocrates, 

ecian courteſans made no ſcruple of procuring Abortion, be- 
cauſe being with child interfered with their intereſt, as it ſunk 
their value, and ſpoiled their market ; and it 8 
not eſteemied diſhoneſt for a phyſician to direct the means; other- 
wiſe Hippocrates would not have told us in plain terms, that 
he adviſed the method that made the young woman, of whom 
the above-mentioned hiſtory is given, miſcarry. 

This author informs us, that what was diſcharged from the 
Uterus fix days after conception, had the of an egg 
He diſco- 
vered ſome white thick Fibres on the inſide the Membrane, 
incloſed in a thick red Ichor ; and on the outſide of the Mem- 
dey ſomething that had the appearance of thick, black blood. 
da Nu. . . F 

La Motte alſo obſerves, that a very young Fœtus involved in 
its Membranes, has the appearance of an egg without a ſhell. _ 

Galen in his Commentary on the third Book of Epidemics, ſays, 

iſcarri # "ie Gated by bd Yinlaad daceing, a 


a 
ight, by poiſon, a or forcing medicines ; b 
_ 1 purge, cing Y 


: 


from a wound or the Hzmorrhoides, But 
there are many other cauſes of Abortion, of which I ſhall give 


A <on- 


A continued and obſtinate looſeneſs in a woman with.. child, 
her fruit. If milk flows out of her Breaſts, it is 


a ſign of the weak condition of her child; but plump and hard 
Breaſts, are cvidences of a ſound and healthy Fetus. 


In a woman with child, if her breaſts grow ſoft and flabby 
on a ſudden, there is danger of a Miſcarriage. A woman who 
has neither lain im nor is with child, but yet has milk in her 
_ has a deficiency in her Linde, © Celſus, lib. ii. 
hs Tigns of a future Miſcarriage are an evacuation firſt of an 
aqueous, and then a ſanious and bloody matter. But when the 
inſtant approaches, firſt comes away pure blood, then clots of 
blood, and after them the Fcetus either or unſhaped. 
Many complain of an heavineſs in their Loins and Hips, of pains 
about the Navel, in their Head and Eyes, a gnawing at their 
Stomach, coldneſs of the Extreme parts, fainting, ſhivering as 
under an Ague. Some fall into Convulſions, as in an Epilep- 

tic fit, But theſe ſymptoms, for the moſt part, happen only to 
ſuch as have taken medicines to procure Abortion. As for thoſe 
who uſe no violent means, the preceding ſigns of a Miſcarriage, 
according to Hippocrates, are an unaccountable falling away of 
the Breaſts, with a .coldneſs and weight in the Thighs, which 
reaches to the Loins, 3 
turally a looſe Belly, and moiſt Uterus, and have brought forth 
large infants with eaſy labour, are of ripe years, lean, and not 
abounding with Blood, bear Miſcarriages better than others. 
Aetius Tetr. iv. Serm. iv. cap. 19. 

If the infant is ſeparated from the Uterus, and fallen down 
into the paſlage, and is there detained, anoint the Body, and 
eſpecially the parts about the Uterus, all over with Oil of 
Cypreſs mixed with Turpentine ; and let the parts be daily em- 
brocated with the ſame after delivery. If this does not ſucceed, 
let the woman fit over a decoction of aromatics, and let her 
uſe Sternutatories, or a fumigation of dry Reſin, Bitumen, 
or Bee-glue, Cray-fiſn and Galbanum. Theſe and ſuch-hke 
methods are to be tried, if an inflammation does not forbid it; 
but in that caſe we muſt be contented with Inſeſſion, or cauſing 
the woman to fit over ſuch things as have a relaxing and miti- 
gating virtue. If the infant be detained, from the cloſing of 
the womb, without an inflammation, let a peſſary of paper and 
dry ſponge, firſt a ſlender, afterwards a thicker one, be uſed; 
and anoint the extreme parts with Opopanax, or root of Panax, 
with Honey, and bruiſed Turpentine. If the Secundine does 
not follow the infant, we are not to extract it by violence; 
nor is the Navel-ſtring to be cut, and the Secundine left behind ; 
for ſtrangulation, — other miſchiefs, would certainly be the 
conſequence. But if the extracting of the Secundine is long 
about, let the Navel-ſtring be cut, and tied to the woman's 
Thigh, and let all endeavours be uſed to extract them. Aetius 
Ter. iv. Serm. iv. chap. 19. | 

Women of a tolerable conſtitution of Body, who miſcarry 
at the term of two or three months, without manifeſt cauſe, 
have their Acetabula, or Cotyledons, ſays Hippocrates, loaded 
with Mucus, which therefore are incapable of ſuſtaining the 
- Foetus, and for that reaſon break off from the Womb. 

They are to be cured by Phlegmagogues, which evacuate 
from every part. For he that begins with evacuating the part 
affected, beſore he purges the whole Body, and by that means 
prevents the influx of the humours, is like a man who labours at 
exhauſting a well that is conſtantly ſupplied by never-failing ſprings. 
When we have finiſhed the evacuation of the body, we may 
V to purge the Uterus of Phlegm. A very good purging 

otion for Phlegm in the Womb is thus prepared: Cut a large 
Colocynthis, or bitter Apple at the top, and throwing out 
the ſeeds, extract the pulp, and fill up the cavity with 
Oleum Irinum, (Oil of Orris) ſtopping it with the piece be- 
fore cut off as with a cork, and let it ſoak a day and a night. 
Then ſet it in hot embers to boil, and afterwards ſtrain out the 
oil; inject this oil warm into the Uterus. This medicine has 
made many a barren woman fruitful, by powerfully evacuating 
the pituitous redundances which bindred conception. The diet 
muſt be warming and drying, moderate exerciſe and friftions 
are to be uſed, and every thing that refrigerates is to be 
avoided. 

As for thoſe women who miſcarry through weakneſs of the 
retentive faculty, the ſkin of a hedge-hog burnt, and drank in 
wine or water, by ſome natural property, proves beneficial in 
their caſe; the ſike effect follows if the Labia pudendi be 
anointed with the fame. The hedge-hog and ſhell-fiſh calcined 
have the fame virtue, which belongs alſo to myrtle-berries in 
wine, and Oleum lentiſcinum, or Suſinum, if the parts are 
anointed therewith. A lotion alſo with the decoction of bramble, 
and myrtle, and ſuch-like is adviſed. Aetius. Tetr. 4. Serm. 4. c. 21. 

Thus far the ancient medicinal writers, The moderns have 


made very conſiderable improvements in regard to Midwifry in 


general, and have excelled their predeceſſors in the methods of 
treating women under the hazardous circumſtances of a Miſcar- 
rlage, as well as in the directions they have given to prevent one, 
as will appear by what follows, 


Miſearriages in general are produced by cauſes immediately 


* 


women, and ſuch as have na- 
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affecting either the child, the Placenta, with the Membranes, 
and Funis umbilicalis (Navel-ſtring) or the Mother. | 

With reſpect to the child, whatever is the occaſion of its 
death, certainly cauſes Abortion either ſooner or later. 

A tenderneſs of the Membranes involving the Fœtus, as it 
makes them liable to rupture upon very trivial occaſions, often 
cauſes a Miſcarriage. 

There are frequent inſtances of a 1 the Placenta, 
and ſhortneſs of the Umbilical cord, both which have had the 
ſame effect. 

In d to the mother, all di either acute or 
chronieal, all paſſions of the mind, too violent exerciſe, lifting 
a weight, a fulneſs of blood, weakneſs from any cauſe what- 
ever, ſtimulating medicines, ſtraining in order to ſpeak loud, 


and ſometimes even a diſagreeable ſmell, as of muſk, amber- 


greaſe, civet, the match of a lamp, or ſnuff of a candle, are 
capable of cauſing abortion. 

But the moſt frequent cauſes of Miſcarriages are either too 
great ſtricture, or too great laxity of the Uterus. In the firſt 
caſe, the Uterus is not capable of a dilatation ſufficient to 
make room for the Fcetus, as it increaſes in bulk. "This is 
known by a great tenſion” and hardneſs of the Belly, and 
violent pain therein. In the ſecond, the Uterus is too weak 
to ſupport the inoſculations of the Veſſels of the Placenta into 
itſelf, after the Fœtus with the Membranes and Placenta are 
grown to a certain fize and weight, and this of all other happens 
moſt frequently. | 

In both theſe caſes the woman always miſcarries at a ſtated 
time of her pregnancy, and ſeldom brings the Fœtus to matu- 
rity, till the general habit of the Body, or the particular ſtate 
of the Uterug, is altered. | 

Theſe two cauſes of Abortion are particularly pointed out. by 
Hippocrates, who was alſo acquainted with moſt of the other 
cauſes ſpecified above, from whom they have been tranſcribed 
by later authors. . 

I muſt not omit taking notice of the effects of coffee, which 
are ſaid to promote the Menſes, and all Hæmorrhages, and 
therefore muſt be improper in pregnancy. Geoffrey. : 

Aloes ought never to be given to women with child, becauſe 
it inclines to Hzmorrhages by rarefying the blood. Geoffrey. 

No medicine prepared with ſulphur is proper during preg- 
nancy, becauſe it inclines to Abortion. | 
The ſigns of an approaching Miſcarriage, as repreſented by 
authors, are, 

A ſudden flaccidity of the Breaſts. 

A ſpontaneous diſcharge of a ſerous liquor from them. 

An extenuation of the Belly, the upper part of it, and the 
ſides ſinking on a ſudden. | | . 

A ſenſation of weight and heavineſs in the Hips and Loins, 
ſucceeded by pains. 

An incapacity, or great reluctance, for motion. 

A pain in the Head and Eyes. 

Grinding pains of the Stomach. 

Coldneſs of the Extremities. 


Faintings, a fever, ſhiverings, and convulſions ſomewhat 


like Epileptic fits. 


A languid and leſs-frequent motion of the Fcetus than uſual, | 


when pregnancy is ſo far advanced as to admit of feeling it. 

The immediate forerunners of a miſcarriage are; increaſed 
pains in the Loins and Hips, extending towards the Womb; 
a dilatation of the orifice of the Womb; formation of the Wa- 
ters; a dif of the ſame, at firſt a little ſanious, afterwards 
more bloody, then of pure Blood, and laſtly of grumous Blood. 

A frequent inclination to make water is reckoned amongſt the 
ſymptoms of an approaching Miſcarriage. La Motte. 

Daily experience confirms the opinions of all authors, that a 
Miſcarriage is more dangerous than a birth at the full period. 
There ſeems to be in the fruit of animals ſomething analogous 
to that of plants, A walnut may ſerve for an example, which 


drops ſpontaneouſly from its involucrum or hull, when arrived 


at maturity; but whilſt immature, is not ſeparated without 
violence, | 


In like manner the Veſſels of the Placenta inſerted into the | 


body of the Womb are eaſily detached from it at the full period, 
but before that time they adhere more firmly, and their co- 
heſion is not diſſolved without difficulty. | 

The danger of a Miſcarriage is from the Hemorrhage at- 
tending it; for the mouth of the Womb is more ſolid and 
more Ackcult to dilate than when the woman is at her full time, 
inſomuch that the Fœtus cannot ſo readily come away. Mean 
time, if any of the Placenta is ſeparated, the Veſſels of 
the Uterus will not ceaſe to bleed ſo long as the Fetus or 
Placenta remain in it, becauſe theſe contents prevent the part 
from contraCting itſelf, and thereby diminiſhing the orifices of 
the bleeding Veſſels. 

Theſe orrhages are often ſo violent, as to bring on 
faintings, to deprive the patient of the uſe of reaſon for the 
time, and to cauſe convulſions, which laſt are uſually fatal, 
whether they happen during a Miſcarriage, or ſcon after it. 
Hippzcrates. + 
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cure related. 
we motel with geen: pain in-'the-back- - 


omen of a lax habit in general, or whoſe Womb is much 
relaxed b particular accidents, often miſcarry eafily, and with- 


carriage which within the firſt fi after i 
does ſervice, b regulating the — ha? 3 
deficient; this is by obſervation. , Hence women 
who have been barren for many years from a deficiency of the 
Menſes, continue to breed after a Miſcarriage, or the expulſion 


exceptions to this rule. | 
When a woman is with child that has been accuſtomed to 
miſcarry, and eſpecially when any of the ſymptoms uſually pre- 
ing a Miſcarriage appear, ſome precautions muſt be taken, 
in order, if poſſible, to prevent it; but if theſe _ prove inet 
fectual, and the woman miſcarries, methods be directed; 
which, if purſued regularly till ſhe is again with child, will 
be more likely to be attended with ſucceſs, and enable the wo- 
man to bring her infant to a mature birth. _—_ 
The precautions to be taken during pregnancy, muſt be 


that can give us any information, leſt, by miſtaking the cauſe 
we ſhould purſue a method that is ſuperfluous, or, what is worſe, 


ous. REN” 
A Miſcarrtage impending through the imbecillity of the Feetus, 
s to be diſtinguiſhed by a deficiency in the bans of ajrana 

pregnancy, a languid motion of the Fœtus at the age it 

move with vigour, but particularly by the health of the mo- 

ther compared with theſe; | 
. The only precaution which can be taken in this caſe, is to 
cure the mother of the particular diſtemper ſhe labours under, 

which it will be more prudent to attempt by ing her 

diet, exerciſe, and the other Non- naturals, than y quantities 

of medicines, at that time never - agreeable, and not always inti 

I once lived in a country where a medicine was vended which 

had fo much reputation for theſe imbecillities of the mother. and 

Feetus, that few women went through their time without it; 

and I had reaſon to believe it had been in ſome inſtances at- 

tended with ſucceſs, inſomuch that 1 amps. x of i 

enough to be worth taking ſome pains to out. roved 

to be the Miſtura © aurea of Fuller, without: the leaſt . 
Dr, Fuller this medicine [deſerves the name of Goldin - 
more with reſpect to its virtues than the ingredients. He affirms - 


be put in practice; I mean that of deli 
force of a dead | 
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ing, and at five in the afternoon, drinking after it fix 
if hole of the following Julap. 
Take of the ſimple water of Oak-buds, and Plantain, each 
three ounces, 
Of Barley Cinamon-water, and Syrup of Red Roſes, each 
an Ounce, 
"_ of Vitriol enough to make it agreeably acid. : 
eſtringent Plaiſters are ordered to be applied to the Region 
of the Loins by 3 16 10 made of equal parts of Diapalma, 
and the Rupture-plaifter, Others direct the ſame, with an addition 
of the Red-lead plaiſter, or Plaiſters of other reſtringent in- 
n as Dragon's blood, Armenian bole, Maſtich, Galls, 
iſtort-root and Red Coral, made- up with Cypreſs Turpen- 
tine into the conſiſtence of a Plaiſter. 
It would be endleſs to give forms of medicines, and fre- 


"quently prejudicial, becauſe they are capable of being miſap- 


plied, unleſs particular regard is had to the cauſes of the diſ- 
order they are intended to remove, to which they muſt be 
adapted as circumſtances ſhall direct. The reader will be more 
inſtructed by the following cautions. | | 

x. Let nothing reſtringent be either given internally, or ap- 
plied, when an approaching Miſcarriage is fo far advanced as to 
make the preventing it improbable, or impoſſible ; for.what- 
ever then retards it is pernicious. Reſtringents then are particu- 
larly prejudicial, as they ſe the Relaxation of the internal 


'  Orifice of the Uterus, at this time ſo neceſſary to the expulſion 


of the Fœtus and Secundines. | 
2. When there is reaſon to believe the Fœtus is dead, let 
no aſtringents of any kind be made uſe of, becauſe whatever 
then prevents a Miſcarriage does harm. 

3. When a Tenſion and Strifture of the Uterus make it 
incapable of a ſufficient dilatation, and thereby endanger a 


Miſcarriage, aſtringents are improper, as they increaſe the 


Tenſion, and conſequently the danger. 

I am ſenſible ſome authors are of opinion, that aftringents are 
ſometimes neceſſary, even in the caſes laſt mentioned, to moderate 
a violent Flux of Blood. But they cannot anſwer the end pro- 
poſed, fo long as the Fœtus, Placenta, or any part of it, or 
the Clotted blood keep the Uterus diſtended, and the Blood- 
veſſels thereof open ; and when theſe are brought away, they 
are generally ſuperfluous, becauſe the Hæmorr uſually 
ceaſes without any farther aſſiſtance, unleſs a Laceration of the 
Uterus, or ſome extraordinary accident render the regimen and 
medicines neceſſary, which are ſpecified under the article H- 
MORRHAGIA, 

The precautions that are taken againſt a Miſcarriage during 
the time of pregnancy, are ſeldom ſo effeEtual as thoſe which 
are taken in the interval betwixt a Miſcarriage and the next 
im D conſiſt in reſtoring to the woman a per- 

ate 0 th in general, icular r being had to 

the diſorders of the ng. om EY 
I from the ſymptoms of great Pain, Tenſion and Hardneſs 
about the Region of the Uterus, antecedent to a Miſcarriage, 
there is reaſon to ſuſpect the Uterus is too tenſe to admit of 


ſufficient dilatation, the general Habit of Body muſt be relaxed 


oy the methods directed under the article STRICTURA. Or 
e Fibres of the Uterus may be ſoftened by emollient Fomenta- 
tions, Cataplaſms, Injections, or Peffaries. 

But at leaſt nineteen out of twenty habitual Miſcarriages are 
cauſed by a general Laxity of the Habit, or particular Relaxation 
of the Uterus; this caſe ſeems of importance enough to deſerve 
ſome farther conſideration. 

By habitual Miſcarriages, I mean ſuch as have happened more 
than once at a ſtated period of pregnancy, without any evident 
cauſe, ; 

_ *Tis remarkable that women of the loweſt cla are very 
little ſubje& to this ſort of Miſcarriage ;. theirs generally pro- 
ceeding from frights, falls, or acute diſtempers. 

But with women in a higher ſphere it is otherwiſe, many 
of them being ſcarce able to bring their Foetus to maturity 
without the utmoſt care and caution, though no accident in- 
tervenes ſufficient to account for their Miſcarriages. 

If we conſider the uſual cauſes of Relaxation, the reaſon of 
this difference will appear very plain, 

I muſt anticipate here a little of what I have to ſay on the 
ſubject of Relaxation as a diſtemper, and obſerve, that the 
great cauſes of Laxity are, want of exerciſe, fitting up late at 
night, and ſleeping long in a morning, and heat. 

Women then in the lower claſſes of life, prevent or remedy 
this Relaxation, by a great deal of exerciſe, by going ſoon to 
reſt at night, and riſing early in a morning, and by 
themſelves to cold, all which are to their ſubſiſtence. 

But women in à higher ſphere, who are not under theſe 
neceſſities, induce a Laxity, by uſing inſufficient exerciſe, or 
none at all; by fitting up late, and fleeping long in a morning, 
and by keeping themſelves always warm. 

Women of diſtinction have for the laſt half century ac- 


cuſtomed themſelves to a very pernicious habit, which much 
contributes to the Relaxation of their Fibres ; I mean that of 
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Leet the patient take the quantity of a large Nutmeg in the drinking their liquors warm. This, in ſome morbid caſes, may 


be neceſſary as a medicine ; but it is the utmoſt imprudence to 
make it habitual in a ſtate of health. For as heat always re- 
laxes, the which firſt receives the warm liquor muſt in 
time be r by it, and this Relaxation muſt be communi- 
cated to the reſt of the body. Hence Indigeſtion, Lowneſs of 
fpirits, Hyſterics and Obſtructions of all kinds, the parents of 


Chronical diſtempers. 


I am ſenſible that all theſe effects have been charged upon 
Tea, by a very obvious miſtake. But warm water is capable 
of all theſe miſchieſs, if drank in the ſame quantities, without 
any Tea infuſed in it. | 

The cauſes of this univerſal Laxity direct us to the cure, which 
muſt be attempted as ſoon as the woman is recovered of one 
Miſcarriage, in order to prevent another the next time ſhe ſhall 
be with child. 

The medicines and regimen moſt likely to anſwer this end, 
will be particularly ſpecified under the article LAxlx v. 

But if it happens that the diſorder is local, the reſt of the 
Kc 3s in a tolerable ſtate of health, and the Uterus only 
relaxed ; 

In this caſe the remedies muſt alſo in ſome meaſure be local. 
Thus Reftringent plaiſters applied to the Region of the Loins 
are not to be neglected. As to Fomentations and Injections, 
they muſt be uſed with caution, leſt if they are a little too 
reſtringent, they ſhould interfere with the natural evacuation, fo 
neceſſary to the health of the ſex. | 

A Fluor albus frequently attends a Laxity of the Womb and 
parts adjacent, which muſt” be cured by the methods directed 
under that article, whether it be the cauſe, or the effect of 
Relaxation. | 

But the light Chalybeate waters are of all remedies the moſt 
effectual preſervatives againſt moſt forts of habitual Miſcar- 
riages. Theſe muſt be drank at the fountain-head by fix o'clock 
in the morning, or ſooner ; and in the quantity of three, or at 
moſt four half-pints, Mean time the patient muſt uſe as much 
exerciſe as her health and. ſtrength will admit of, and in all 
reſpects conform to a ſtrict regularity of life during their 
uſe, which muſt be for two or three months during the 
fummer. 

I have often known the Pyrmont or Spaw-water ſubſtituted 
for our own country. Chalybeates, but muſt own I never ſaw 
any very extraordinary effects from them in this caſe ; but whe- 
ther their inefficacy has been owing to their adulteration, or to 
the loſs of their virtues at this diſtance from the fountain-head, 
I cannot determine. 

Chalybeate waters, drank under the above-mentioned - 
tions, are admirably well adapted to prevent Miſcarriages, 
as they contribute to reſtore the Uterus to its natural elaſticity, 
and as they mend the whole Habit of Body, and have great virtues 
in removing Obſtructions, the grand ſources of Indiſpoſition. 

I could produce many inſtances of conſiderable cures per- 
formed by theſe Waters, which have fell under my own obſer- 
vation; and can affirm of them, what few phyſicians can ſay 
of any other remedy, that I do not recollect any one patient 
that ever made uſe of them with regularity, without a manifeſt 
alteration for the better. 

Zacutus Luſitanus reccommends in the ſtrongeſt terms- an 
Iſſue for preventing Miſcarriages, a thing not unlikely to ſuc- 
ceed, as it may contribute to keep both the mother and child 
in health; — conſequently be a preſervative againſt Miſ- 
carriages from diſorders to which either are ſubject. 

As the internal Orifice of the Womb is more ſolid, and diffi- 
cult to dilate in a Miſcarriage, than a legitimate birth, the ex- 
cluſion of the Feetus in this immature ſtate muſt conſequently 
be leſs eaſy, and attended with more danger. In both caſes 
a violent Flooding is the circumſtance the moſt to be dreaded, 
and can neither prevented, or cured by any method what- 
ever, ſo long as the Fœtus, or any conſiderable portion of the 
Secundines remain. in the Womb. | 

In a mature birth the Placenta is detached from 
the Uterus without much difficulty, and excluded by natural 
pains ſoon after the child, even though the midwife does not take 
care to bring it away the minute after the birth; but if it ad- 
heres, as it does ſometimes, and is retained till the Flooding be- 
gins to grow exceflive, a hand may be introduced, and the Se- 
cundines ſeparated from the Womb, and brought away without 
much violence to the woman, the Orifice of he Uterus at this 
time uſually admitting of a dilatation ſufficient for this ope- 
ration | 


But in a Miſcarriage it is otherwiſe, where a moderate Flux 
is often continued for many days, before the internal Orifice 
will admit the excluſion of the ſmall Fœtus; much leſs will it 
ſuffer the introduction of a hand in order to ſeparate the 
Placenta from the Womb, which in ſuch caſes is very ſubject 
to-adhere to it. 5 — —— 

When chere is no longer any hopes of preventing a - 
riage, S 
the Orifice,. Hippocrates adviſes to make the woman ſneeze; 
and during the effort to ſtop her Noſe, n 4 

whole 


whole force of the Convulſion may as much as is poſſible be di- 
rected towards the Uterus. This I mention, becauſe find the 
women in the country make uſe of the Game artifice with 
ſucceſs. | 

But the general directions of the beſt authors, amongſt which 
is La Motte, are to commit the whole affair to nature, even 
though we are ſatisfied the Feetus is dead, and attempt nothing 
either by medicine or manual operations; unleſs the Flooding 
' ſhould increaſe to ſuch a degree, as to become formidable, or 
Convulfions ſhould render a forceable delivery, with all its in- 
conveniencies and „ preferable to inevitable death. 

This advice ſeems the more reaſonable, as it is difficult to 
contrive any medicine to promote the expulſion of the Fœtus 
and Secundines, which do not at the ſame time rarefy the 
blood, and increaſe the Hzzmo , from whence the princi- 
pal is to be apprehended ; and as the manual operation 
is not lefs hazardous than painful; OR 

When the dangerous ſymptoms mentioned above render im- 
mediate Delivery abſolutely neceſſary, it muſt be performed 
without waiting for ſtrong pains ; becauſe they ſeldom or never 
return after the Flooding is grown ſo exceſſive, as to bring on 
Faintings and Convulſions. Nor muſt we ſtay for a large dilata- 
tion of the Orifice of the Womb, which without pains is not to 
be expected; and it is leſs neceſſary in this caſe, becauſe 
amongſt the great inconveniences of weakneſs and Flooding; 
they are attended with the advantage of mollifying and relaxing 
in ſome meaſure the Orifice, thereby rendering the operation 
ſomewhat leſs dangerous and painful. 

= ſituation convenient for the operation is thus, according 
to Celſus. 

Place the woman upon her Back acroſs a bed, and let her 
* be bent forwards to her Belly, ſo that they may touch 
the Ilia, or Flanks. b 
. Mauriceau adviſes to place the woman in the ſame manner 
acroſs a bed, with the Head and Breaſts ſomewhat higher 
than the lower parts, for her eaſe, and more convenient 
reſpiration. Then to bend the Knees ſo that the Heels may 
approach the Seat, whilſt the Thighs are kept far aſunder by 
two ſtrong women, and a third lays hold of her under the arms 
to prevent her from ſliding . | 

uriceau alſo directs the operator; for his own convenience, 
to place himſelf on a ſeat dir before the woman, in ſuch a 
manner that his Elbows, as he ſits; may be juft as high as the 
Pudenda: | 

Then the muſt anoint well his Hand with oil, freſh 
butter, or unſalted lard, and introduce it into the Vagina as 
far as the internal Orifice, into which he muſt firſt get one 
Finger, Celſus fays the Index or Fore-finger, and then an- 
other; with theſe he muſt dilate the Orifice ſufficiently to ad- 
_— a fourth, till there is room for the 

and. 0 

All this muſt be done by degrees, and with the utmoſt deli- 
cacy, avoiding, as much as the operation will permit, all man- 
ner of violence: 

The Pudenda muſt alſo be well anointed with the ointments 
recommended for the operator's Hand, in order to facilitate the 

ration. 

When the Hand is in the Womb, if the Membranes are yet 
intire, they muſt be broken; and then the Feet of the Fœtus 
muſt be laid hold of, by which it muſt immediately be brought 


away. 3 | 

Ie next thing to he taken care of is the Placenta, which, 
if it ſticks, muſt be ſeparated from the Womb by the Fingers, 
and extracted, ſo that the leaſt portion of it may not remain. 

The Womb muſt farther be cleared of all grumous and coagu- 
lated Blood, which will cauſe the Flooding to continue, if 
ſuffered to remain in it. | 

In caſe the Fcetus is excluded, and the Placenta, or a portion 
of it, is retained, it is not always neceſſary to introduce the 
whole Hand into the Womb. Motte gives ſome inſtances 
where a ſingle Finger has been ſufficient to ſeparate the ſmall 
Placenta, and afterwards to bring it wot i eps. a Finger, 
and making it a ſort of blunt hook; But theſe happened in the 
firſt weeks of pregnaney, when the Placenta was 'very ſmall, 
and the Womb very little diſtended by it. 

It has been obſerved before, that the operation ought not to 
be undertaken, unleſs abſolutely neceſſary on account of violent 
Floodings ; and the danger of forcing medicines has been re- 
marked. I muſt add, that Cordials are attended with hazard, 
hit increaſe the Flooding 'in proportion as they raife the 

Tits. 

When therefore the Placenta is retained, and the Flooding is 
not ſo violent as to render the operation immediately neceſſary, 
Opiates are the moſt likely medicines to promote the ſeparation 
and excluſion 3 relaxing the parts concerned, and re- 
moving that ſtricture which always accompanies pain. 

To this end a ſingle grain of Opium, an ounce of Diacodium, 
or twenty drops of Liquid laudanum, are often given in a 
conyenjent vehicle, with great ſucceſs. ot 
I think Boerhaave was the firſt that introduced this method 


A'B'O 


of Forcing medicines, and Contials in caſes of large Uterine 


Hzmor occahoned by the retention of the Placenta, 
ſubſtituted in their room broths, which he directed to be taken 
in the quantity of a very few ſpoonfuls at a time, and to be 
— 22 every four or five minutes, juſt as warn as new 


By this means the Stomach eaſily digeſts and converts ints 
Chyle this {mall quantity of aliment, in its own nature eaſily 
digeſtible, and the patient is gradually ſupplied with Blood, in 


| the room of that which ſhe loſes, Mean time ſhe muſt be kept 


I have anticipated thus much of what will be explained more 

at large under the article Hzmorrhage, becauſe no inſtructions 

ſhould be wanting that might be of uſe to a woman under the 
hazardous circumſtance of a Miſcarriage. : 

For this reaſon, and for the fake of thoſe who ſhall make the 
diſorders of women their peculiar ſtudy, I ſhall end this article 
with a conſiderable number of caſes, which will inſtruct much 
more than any general rules that can be laid down, and will in 
ſome degree 4 the place of practice. 

These cafes are principally extracted from ſome few authors of 
our own country, Mauriceau, and La Motte. 

I muſt not omit remarking a ſingular excellence of the laſt 
mentioned author. He ſeems to have obſerved nature with 
great diligence, and to have given the hiſtory of her operations 
with great accuracy; infomuch that many of his caſes ſeem, 
almoſt made with a view to confirm ſome important maxims of 
Hippocrates, whom, I dare ſay, La Motte never read ; other- 
wiſe he would not have failed to mention him, with a degree of 
oſtentation peculiar to his countrymen. 

OnsztrvaTtion IJ. 
A Miſcarriage from a Stone in the Kidneys; 

A woman of quality was many afſlicted with tormenting 
pains in the Kidneys, eſpecially on the Left-ſide, where ſhe 
was firſt ſeized ; and though ſhe was no leſs than fourteen 
times with child, ſhe conſtantly came before her time in the 
eighth, or beginning of the ninth, month. 

When I difſeQted her, I ſound the Left Kidney quite waſted, 
but the Right ſwelled to a prodigious bigneſs, in which, 
after I had cut through it, appeared a large Stone. Bonetus. 


| OsservartiOn II. | 
A Miſcatriage from Water at the Origin of the Nerves. 

A certain lady had been many years ſubje& to Conyullive diſ- 
orders, like Hyſterics, but whenever ſhe was with child, 
uſed to be taken with ſtrong Convulſions like Hyſteric fits; 
At the end of the third month, at which time ſhe conſtantly 
miſcarried, her Menſes appeared, which continuing for 
two or three days to come away, accompanied with bits of 
torn Membranes, put her in tion of miſcarrying, 
— ſhe always did ſoon after. At laſt the died of an 

Becauſe I ſuſpected the Womb to be principally affected, my 
curioſity led me to inquire firſt of all there ; but T found 
that part perfectly ſound, and in its right ſituation, There 
was nothing about the Womb, or its Appendage, that could 
be looked upon as the cauſe of this diſorder ; therefore we 
reſolved to ſearch for the principal and original cauſe of the 
diſtemper in the Head. Nor was our labour in vain ; for the 
Brain had as it were ſuffered an inundation; all its Cells and 

Meanders were full of water, which had moreover inſinuated 

itſelf near the Origin of Neryes that go to the Viſceta, in ſuch 

lenty; as to ſeparate the Pia Mater from the Trunk of the 
edulla oblongata the breadth of two Fingers. By means of 
theſe Nerves, the mattet of the diſeaſe deſcending from the 
* upon the Meſenteric plexus þ rg 3 2 cauſe of 
theſe Spaſmodic pains and diſorders, an Abortion 
that Clown. Nr = 
REMARK. 

Hippotrates ſeems to have directed the avthor of this caſe 

to ſearch for the cauſe of the Miſcarriage in the Head, though 

he does not name him. If he had not Hippocrates in view, 
the caſe is an inſtance of the great knowledge, and prodigious 
ity of the laſt mentioned author, who tells us, in his firſt 

RIS 4 That if the Head of a wo- 

„ man with chi inds with water ( 3), the 

« acrid water deſcends with violence from the to the 

<< Belly, and cauſes a flight Fever, and Convulfive motions, 

<< gan, which ſometimes increaſing become exceſſive. If 


« ſuch' a caſe is attended with ina and weakneſs, 
<< there is great danger of an immediate Miſcarriage; 
OssENVATION III. 
Inſtances of Miſcarriages from too much exerciſe. 
Feb. 25. 1685, I attended a woman about three months 
with child, who miſcarried while 1 was with her of a 
Fetus no bigger than a bee. The cauſe 2 


=. AO; 


as it appeared, was a journey in a , of a 

; — Br leagues in five days, when ſhe was about a month 

The e the Body in that 

, it ſeems, oyed intirely, or in part; the principle 
of life in that little Fetus, who then ceaſed to grow. A 
month afterwards the woman yoided fome ſmall quantity of 
Blood from the Womb, though only for a day or two. But 
the ſame ſymptom appeared again at the end of another 
month; ended in her miſcarrying of that little Fœtus, 
which ought to have been as as one's Middle-finget 
towards the end of the third month, at which time Nature 
expelled it wrapped up in its Membranes with its Waters, in 
compaſs about the bigneſs of a ſmall pullet's egg. 

Now had this woman been blooded in the Arm before ſhe under- 
took her journey, as I would have adviſed her ; had ſhe con- 
ſulted me, ſhe might have been preſerved from this misfor- 

tune. For women with child are fo much the more liable 

to receive hurt, as 8 are 7 * N 5. e. 

the groat ſtirring of the Body heating „ and givin 

it a briſker 3 than ordinary, the Veſſels of the Womb, 
which are too full of it, expand to an extraordinary degree, 
and even ſometimes break; vwherefore Big - bellied women 
who are forced to take long journies, can uſe no better 
remedy to preſerve themſelves than Bleeding, which takes off 
the too great fulneſs of the Veſſels. Mauriceau. WON? 


OsBszRvATION IV. 


April 1. 1685, I attended a woman who had miſcarried an 
hour before of a ſmall child of four months, which I judged, 
from its corruption, to have Jain eight or nine days dead 
in the Womb, before Nature of itſelf expelled it. The Body 


of this Foetus being very ſmall and quite ſhrivelled, had, for 


that . reaſon, very little dilated the internal Orifice, ſo that 
I had no room, for the preſent, to bring away the After- 
birth, and therefore left it to Nature, which did the buſi- 
neſs twelve hours after, For I Judged it better to do ſo, 
than to offer violence to the Womb by dilating it ſo much 
as was neceſſary for extracting this foreign maſs. This 
misfortune was owing to the woman's being too much 
ſhaken and agitated, b always uſing a very uneaſy coach. 
Mauricearu. 


OssERVATION V. 


April 22. 1687, I delivered a woman of a ſmall male infant 
alive, being four months grown, about eight inches long, 

and proportionably big. 

This woman had hurt NN as I Souls and Se waned 
her againſt it, by going to Verſailles in a very un ge- 
ch; age 'The lon and ſhocks ſhe 3 that 

journey, brought upon her, ten or twelve days before the 

Miſcarriage, a ſmall Flux of Blood, which continued till 

the day the miſcarried, without any thing beſides remark- 

able. This child unfortunately periſhed by the imprudence 
of its mother, who, by neglecting the good advice I gave her, 

t to undertake that journey, in which ſhe was thus injured, 
ts herſelf, if I may ſo ſay, the murderer of her own child. 

Mauriceau, 


OssRRVATION VI. 


April 19. 1689, I delivered a woman of a male infant, five 
months and a half grown, who was ſtill alive, though the 
mother had laboured under a moderate Flux of Blood, which 
was almoſt continual, the fpace of two whole months, in- 
creaſing at laſt to ſuch a degree as to hazard an Abortion. In 
this ſituation I adviſed the woman to keep her bed, or at leaſt 
her chamber, that ſo ſhe might, if poſſible, preſerve her 
Great-belly to the end of her term. But inſtead of hearkening 
to my good advice, ſhe undertook a journey in a coach, 
which was the direct way to deftroy her infant, who lived 
but half an hour, choug the mother was as well, aſter I 
had delivered her, as if the had lain in at the end of the 
natural term. Mauriceau. | 


OssRRVATION VII. 


Auguſt 11. 1689, I attended a woman who had juſt miſcarried 
of a ſmall Fœtus, wrapped up in its Membranes and Waters, 
and ſuppoſed to be nine weeks grown, but no bigger than a 
French-bean, by which it appeared, that it did not continue 
to grow during all that time, being no larger than the Fœtus 
of a month. But as this little Foetus was not at all corrupted, 
and the mother told me, that ſhe had been very ſeverely 
ſhaken in a coach five weeks before, I was of opinion, that 
it had only preſerved a languiſhing life, ſince this violent 
agitation, and had not grown at all; or rather, that 
it ceaſed to live from that time, but was preſerved from 
corruption in its Waters, till Nature expelled it. Mauriceau. 

OnstrvaTion VIII. | 


Auguſt x7, 1690, I delivered a woman of a Falſe conception 
n 29s a conſiderable Flooding, in which 1 found 
a little Foetus no bigger than a grain of wheat, 


This affords an undeniable proof that all theſe forts of ſuppofed 
Falſe conceptions, are in reality nothing but After-births of 
abortive Foetuſes of this nature. 

The woman then reckoned herſelf about two months and a 
half gone with child, and told me, that three weeks before 
ſhe had been very much ſhaken and jumbled in a ſtage-coach, 
which probably deſtroyed the principle of life in the Fœtus 
from that time, and ſo was the cauſe of the Abortion that 
enſued. To which we may add, as another reaſon, the 
natural weakneſs of this Fœtus, which ought to have been 
much larger, had it been vigorous from the time of its cor: - 
ception. Mauriteau. 

OBSERVATION IX. 


November 7. 1681, I attended a woman who had miſcarried 
of a dead child in the ſixth month. 

Twelve or fifteen days before this accident, ſhe had been too 
much ſhaken and jumbled on the road in travelling. This 
brought upon her pains in the Belly, which laſted all that 
time, till at the end her Waters flowed off in great abun- 
dance, without any real pain. As the infant preſented an Arm, 
the midwife believing at firſt ſight it was the Foot, took no 
care but drew it out as far as the Shoulder, which put the child 
in a more unnatural poſture than it was in before. In this 
ſituation of affairs, being ordered to attend the woman, I 
puſhed back the Arm into the Womb. But as all the Waters 
were intirely run off a day before, and the Orifice of the 
Womb was too ftrait and too dry for me to introduce my 
Hand without violence, in order to turn the child, I jud 
it more prudent to truſt Nature with the expulſion of the 
child, than attempt it by a too forcible extraction, plainly 
foreſeeing that, ſince it was very ſmall, it might eaſily come 
away in the ſame poſture it was in, when the Womb ſhould 
be fafkciently dilated ; becauſe the woman had already been 
mother to a child that was full grown, and gone out her 
term. It happened as I foretold, twelve hours afterwards, 
Nature of its own accord expelling the child, by means of 
ſome pains, which were excited by a clyſter J had preſcribed, 
and which had ſufficiently dilated the Orifice. But the mid- 
wife who ſtayed to attend her, miſſing the opportunity, let 
the Womb cloſe itſelf, and could not bring away the After- 
birth, which remained fix hours longer, after which Nature 
of itſelf expelled it, as it had done the child ; and the woman 

being thus happily delivered, did very well afterwards. Now 
I do not know, but if I had tried to take away the child by 
force, as I was deſired when I firſt came, the violence Im 
have uſed in dilating the Orifice, fo as to be able to introduce 
wo Sor might have been very prejudicial to the mother; 
whom I preſerved by prudently committing the buſineſs 
to Nature, for reaſons declared before. Mauriceau. 


OssERVATION X. 


October 12. 1689, I delivered a woman of a child of four 
months, which ſhe carried a whole month dead in her 
Womb, that is, ſince ſhe took a journey into the country, 
which had very much fatigued her. The little Fœtus was all 
ſhrivelled, yet without any cadaverous corruption, bei 

preſerved all that while in its own Waters, which ran 
the day before the mother miſcarried. 

Nothing extraordinary attended this Portion, but the mother 
was as well afterwards as if ſhe had gone out her time with 
a living child ; for which ſhe was not a little obliged to my 

counſel, in adviſing her by no means to attempt bring- 
ing away the dead child by purgatives, as ſome phyſicians 
had propoſed to her, before Nature itfelf endeavoured to 
expel it. For theſe forts of remedies do nothing but irritate 
to no purpoſe, if they are given before ſhe has begun her 
operation; which is very obſervable in thoſe pangs which 
women feel, when Nature ftrives to diſengage itſelf from 
a dead child, which differ in nothing from thoſe that happen 
when ſhe ſets herſelf at work to bring a living child into the 
world. Mauriceau. 


OB$SERvaTION XI. | 


July 19. 1687, I delivered a woman of a ſmall child of five 

mo, nk yreFonkg oy mother had hurt herſelf . 
y tigue ing of a journey of 150 leagues 
performed in hafte, when ſhe —— 8 and a half 
gone. This brought upon her, at that time, a diſtillation ' - 
of reddiſh ſerofities from the Womb, with now and then 
ſome Blood, for the ſpace of fifteen days, after which ſhe 
was a little better, and even felt her child to move but 
a month before this accident. But this did not hinder 
her from miſcarrying, as I plainly foretold four days before, 
ſince ſhe neglected to keep herſelf in that ſtate of reſt 
and compoſure, which was neceflary to preſerve the fruit 
of her Womb. 

We ſee by this example, that nine days reſt, which Big-bellyed 
women, who fear they are hurt by ſome conſiderable agi- 
tation of body, uſed to keep, is not always ay | 

© 
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fince this woman could not ſecure herſelf from miſcarrying 
by a reſt of two whole months. Mauriceau. 


OssERVATION XII. 


Madam the counteſs of came into this country in 
May, 1703, having gone at this time three months with 
child. Ge ſent for me, and when I came, I found her in 
bed, and perfectly well, except that ſhe was fatigued with 
her long journey. She told me that Mr. des Forges at Paris 
had ordered her to lie in bed nine days, after her journey, 
and defired I would come to bleed her at the end of three 
weeks, after which ſhe was to keep her bed nine days longer 
by the advice of the ſame gentleman. 

I returned to bleed her at the time ſhe appointed, and after 
this ſhe punctually purſued the directions of Mr. des Forges. 

I viſited her every week for two months, during which time ſhe 
took all imaginable care of herſelf. But on Tueſday night I 
left her after ſupper perfectly well, and the Thurſday follow- 
ing a ſervant came in great haſte to let me know his any 
had felt ſome Colic pains ever ſince midnight. Before | 
could ſet out, another ſervant came to let me know his 
lady was very ill, and defired I would make all imaginable 
haſte When I came to her, I found her with all the ſigns of 
an approaching Miſcarriage. The Waters were formed, 
and the Membranes ready to break, which they did a few 
moments after, and the child, being in a good polition, came 
away, together with the After-birth. 


It was a boy, which lived an hour. The mother recovered” 


in eight days, and fix weeks after returned to Paris. 


La Mitte. 
REMARK: 


By this caſe we may learn, that the utmoſt precautions 
ſometimes are inſufficient to prevent a Miſcarriage. 
OBservaTION XIII. 


November 17. 1703, the wife of an officer of juſtice ſent for 
me about three o'clock in the morning. She told me ſhe 


had been at a wedding, that was celebrated with great de-, 


monſtrations of joy, where ſhe had been over-perſuaded to 
dance; that ſince that time ſhe had been heavy, and 
oppreſſed, and felt ſuch a wearineſs that ſhe could ſcarcely 
move ; that ſhe had perpetual inclinations for a ſtool, with- 
out being able to do any thing; and that ſhe apprehended 
ſome ill conſequence from theſe accidents, becauſe ſhe was 
at this time three months gone with child, and had ſince 
midnight perceived pains not unlike thoſe ſhe had formerly 
felt when in labour. 

She then ſubmitted to a proper examination, and I found matters 
ſo well diſpoſed, that when I withdrew my Hand, I at the 
fame time brought away a very ſmall Fœtus, together with 
its Membranes, and the After-birth. | 

She ſoon recovered without the leaſt accident. La Motte. 


Inftances of Miſcarriages from Strains, Bruiſes, and Hurts. 
OBSERVATION XIV. 

January 12. 1693, I attended a young woman, who, after 
having gone with her firſt Big-belly near five months, had juſt 
then miſcarried of a ſmall infant all corrupted, which in all 
probability ſhe had carried ahove ſix weeks dead ; for it had 
only the proportions of a child of three months ; and as the 
woman told me that about that very time of her pregnancy ſhe 
had been extremely afflicted with a moſt violent vomiting for 
ſome days, I am of opinion that the Strainings in that vomit- 
ing did much more contribute towards injuring the mother, 
and cauſing her child to periſh, than a pretty long journey 
which ſhe took before, whence ſhe returned in good health, 
and fo continued for fifteen days, till ſhe was ſeized with 


that violent vomiting ; which alſo ought the more to be. 
eſteemed. the true cauſe of this Abortion, becauſe the woman 


had been ſickly ever ſince that time, till the day that Nature 
of herſelf expelled the corrupt Feetus, after which ſhe re- 
covered her perfect health. Mauriceau. 


ORsERVATION XV. 


The toth of November, 1670, I attended a woman ſix months 
gone, who, for eight days paſt, had a moderate Flux of Blood, 
in which were ſome clots, occaſioned by the ſhocks of a 
violent cough, which had enlarged the Orifice of the 
Uterus to a Finger's breadth ; for this reaſon I told her ſhe 
would certainly miſcarry in a little time, although ſhe felt 
no pain at preſent, becauſe I was aſſured; from the opening 
of the Orifice, and diſcharge of Blood, that it was impoflible 
for the agitation of ſo violent a Cough not to accompliſh the 
miſchief it had begun. The event anſwered, for the next 
day the woman miſcarried of a child, which lived but 2 

day and a half. Mauriceau. 


OnszrvarION XVL 


February 12. 1690, I attended a woman who had juſt before 


miſcarried of a ſmall Fœtus, no bigger than a little bee, 
though ſhe reckoned herſelf near three weeks gone with 
child. For the laſt four or five days ſhe had been afflicted 
with a ſmall Flux of Blood, which might be owing to a ſtum- 
ble the told me ſhe had made fome days before, in con- 
junction with a fit of anger. But fince the Fœtus was no 
Vir than one of fifteen days, it is probable, that having 
thrived ſo little ſince Conception, the mother would have 
miſcarried if the ſtumble had not hap » becauſe of the 
weakneſs of the Fœtus, whoſe principle of life might poſſibly 
be deſtroyed by ſome other cauſe, unknown to the mother, 


NMauriceau. 
OnmszrvaTION XVII. 


March 13. 1687, I delivered a woman of eighteen, 
at the term of eight months, of her firſt child, which was 
a girl, and alive. The mother's travel being accompanied 
with a conſiderable Flux of Blood, made us dread the conſe- 

uence, and the more becauſe it proceeded from a violent 
mble ſhe had made ſome days before, which had ſome- 
what looſened the After-birth. This obliged me to cut the 
Membranes, as ſoon as I could conveniently get at them, 
leſt coming to be ſtrained by the mother's Pangs, they ſhould 
yet further looſen the After-birth, in which, when I had ex- 
tracted it, after the child came away, I found hardened clots 
of Blood bigger than my Fiſt, and ſticking very tenaciouſly 
on that ſide where the After-birth had begun to be ſeparated 
from the Womb, when it was looſened by the ſhock re- 
ceived from the ſtumble. 

The child was proportioned in bigneſs to thoſe of its age, that 
is, a third leſs than a child of nine months, and a third bigger 
than one of ſeven. But though it was born exactly at the 
end of eight months, and its birth too early by a full month, 
it lived and did well. This example confirms me in the 
opinion that children of eight months are always much 
ſtranger, and incomparably more lively, than children of 
ſeven months, who, by reaſon of their ſmallneſs and feeble- 
neſs, die almoſt every one in a few hours, or at moſt a few 
days after their untimely birth. Mauriccau. 


REMARK. 


Mauriceau makes this laſt obſervation, to confute an opinion 
which had prevailed from the moſt early ages, that a child at 
the term of ſeven months is more likely to live, than one born 
in the eighth, | 

This, though contrary to all manner of reaſon and experience, 
was probably founded on the Pythagorean doctrine 4 
according to which the number ſeven was endued with great vir- 
tues. a 


OBszrvaTION XVIII. 
January 4. 1712, the wife of a farmer, about a quartet of a 


league from this city, gone about three or four months 
with child, feeling 2 pains in her Belly and Loins, 
which bore downward upon the Uterus, ſent me. As 
theſe pains much reſembled thoſe of Labour, and as I found 
ſhe had imprudently lifted a large quantity of corn, and 
carried it on her Back, I did not doubt but ſhe was on the 
point of miſcarrying ; but upon touching her, I ſound no- 
thing that could confirm me in this ſentiment. | 

I therefore directed a clyſter to be given, which was attended 
with ſo good ſucceſs, that her pains ceaſed for ſeveral days. 

Now as a vulgar prejudice has prevailed amongſt the women, 
that the danger of a Miſcarriage is over, when nine da 
are paſt from the time of the accident that threatencd it, * 
as this period was over without any worſe ſymptom ſuper- 
vening than what had appeared every one of the preceding 


days, thoſe about her, who knew I apprehended a Miſcarriage, 


began to exult, as believing there was no longer any rea- 
ſon to fear it. But as the pains continued, my ſuſpicions 
did not ceaſe ; I therefore enjoined her ſtrictly an uninter- 
rupted reſt, ſo long as ſhe ſhould be in this condition, and 


engaged to ſee her every day. 

On the twentieth day at morning, I was not much ſurpriſed 

to ſee a meſſenger who was diſpatched to tell me his miſireſ's 
diſorder was increaſed, and that ſhe defired me not to be 
out of the way. Inſtead of waiting for another meſſage, I 
made what halle I could to her, and found ſhe had miſcarried 
of a Fœtus about five inches long, and thick in proportion, 
which the midwife received, a had conſtantly attended 
her by my orders. I aſked this midwife what was become 
of the little After-birth ; ſhe told me there, was none, and 
that ſuch ſmall children never had any. Without diſputing 
the point with her, I put the woman in a proper poſture, 
introduced two Fingers into the Uterus, ſeparated the little 
After-birth, brought it away betwixt the two Fingers, and 


ſhewed it the midwife, at which ſhe was very much ſur» 


priſed. The woman was quite recovered in five or ſix 
days. La Motte. 
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OssERVATIOπ XIX. | 
. 1679, I attended a woman who had juſt miſ- 
a WE 


Feb; I 
Ant} 0 fix months grown, fifteen after ſhe 
had injured herſelf by lifting up her arms too high, in order 
to pull a nail out of ſome ings. 
As ſoon as ſhe had ſtrained herſelf, though in this flight man- 
ner, ſhe was taken with'a ſmall Flux of Blood, which held 
her the two firſt days, after which, during - the reſt of the 
time, ſhe only voided a bloody Seroſity, like the waſhings 
of Fleſh, with which ſhe fouled two napkins every oy 
But notwithſtanding this accident, ſhe had a favourable 
= in with this child, who was yet alive. The reaſon why 
ig-bellyed women are hurt by ſtraining to lift up their arms, 
is, becauſe the great Muſcles which enable them to ſtoop, 
being very much ſtretched 1 action of the arms, violently 
compreſs the ſides of 'the Belly and Womb, whereby the 
After-birth is in ſome meaſure looſened, and a Flux of Blood 
enſues, which is the cauſe of Abortion. Some women are fo 
tender, that they cannot ſtrain the leaſt, when they are 
with child, without hurting themſelves, and afterwards miſ- 
carrying, as the woman did of whom I ſpeak. Others, on 
the contrary, are of ſo robuſt a conſtitution, that I de- 
livered one, who, when ſhe was ſeven. months gone, fell 
three ſtories. For the houſe where ſhe lodged being on 
fire, ſhe faſtened the ſheets to the window, and ſwun 
off by them; but being frightened to find herſelf ſuſpend 
in the air, ſhe let go her hold, and though ſhe was very big 
with child, and fel upon great ſtones, where ſhe broke one 
of the Bones of her Arm, diſlocated her Wriſt, and bruiſed 
all her Body, ſhe was cured, went out her time, and was 
well delivered of a luſty child. 
This tory, for its ſingularity, might paſs for fabulous, were 
it not confirmed by a great * 
riceau. 
| OnservaTION XX. 
July 25. 1696, a young woman, the wife of a ſadler, in the 
twenty-ſecond week of her pregnancy, diverting herſelf in 


the ſhop with the apprentice, endeavoured to give him a 


kick with her Foot; but the boy being out of her reach, 
her Leg ſuffered a violent extenſion by the force with which 
ſhe directed the blow. Hence ſhe immediately felt ſuch a 
violent pain in her Loins, her Groin, and all over the Belly 
on that ſide, that if there had not accidentally been a chair 
to reccive her, ſhe muſt have fell down in the middle of 
the ſhop. From the extreme weakneſs ſhe immediately per- 
ceived; there was reaſon to apprehend the utmoſt danger, 
both in regard to the mother and child, The violent and 
continual motions of the latter, which were perceivable to 
us that were about her, witneſſed the great agitation it was 
in, and made me apprehend an approaching Hemorrhage, 
or Convulſions, which could be remedied no other way than 
by an immediate Delivery. All the directions I gave her 
were, to lie in bed, which it was the more eaſy to comply 
with, as it was the only poſture ſhe could bear. 
For ſix weeks the only inconvenience ſhe laboured under from 
this accident was, exceſſive weakneſs; mean time I en- 
deavoured to ſupport her with broths of various kinds, and 
jellies of fleſh, and twice I took away ſome Blood, for 
which ſhe was neither ſtronger nor weaker. I alſo gave her 
ſome gentle cordials, which in appearance neither did her 
good nor harm, for which reaſon I diſcontinued them, and 
perſiſted in the uſe of good aliment, giving her occaſionally 
a toaſt in wine. 
In this ſituation matters continued till the ſeventh month, when 
ſhe was ſeized with Labour-pains, and ſent for me. I found 
the Waters formed, and felt the child through them preſent- 
ing the Buttocks. I then placed her in a proper poſture 
acroſs a bed, broke the Membranes, puſhed back the 
child till 1 could lay hold of the Feet, and brought it away 
in an inſtant. I then delivered her of the After-birth, and 
took all the care of her during her lying-in that I could. 
Every thing relating to Childbed proceeded very regularly, 
but in a manner ſomewhat different from what ſhe had been 
uſed to in former lyings-in. | 
In three weeks ſhe got up, ſomething ſtronger, but yet very 
weak, in E of what ſhe uſed to be before this ac- 
cident. But a Cough and Fever immediately ſucceeding, 
. precipitated her into a Conſumption, of which ſhe ſoon 
after died. La Motte. 


| OB$sERvaTION XXI. 

"November 15. 1692, I delivered a woman who had miſcarried 
of a child of three months and a half, with ſo t a 
Flooding, 2 ſhe fainted ſeveral times; and as this Fœtus 
had been ten or twelve days, which appeared by its 
withered ſtate, and had made an « of Y 
orifice only in proportion to the ſmallneſs and tenderneſs of 
its Body, I had no opportunity of bringing away the After- 
birth till five hours afterwards. | 

This woman had felt ſeveral fits of an Ague ſome time before 


* 


As ſoon as I 


r of eye witneſſes. Mau- 


ing of the Internal 


| ABO 
her Miſcarriage, and had alſo ſtrained herſelf the day before 
in pulling down a curtain-rod ; which ſhe imagined was: the 


true cauſe of this misfortune; but as the infant was quite 


withered, and ed to have been dead a much longer 


time, we may conclude; that this laſt cauſe had only con- 


curred to the more ſpeedy expulſion of the Foetus, which 
the firſt, that is, the Ague, had already deprived of life, ten 
or twelve days before. 

taken away the After-birth the Flooding 5 
and the woman recovered her health, which I could not 
have warranted, had I gone rudely to work immediately af- 
ter Nature had expelled the Fœtus, whoſe bigneſs did not 
equal a third of the After- birth, of which I delivered her 


when the Womb had been ſufficiently dilated to admit of it 


without violence ; the Flooding itſelf alſo, by moiſtening and 
relaxing the part, contiibutinghy accident to make the work 
more eaſy, in bringing off that foreign maſs, which, by 
remaining there, was the cauſe of it. Mauriceau. 


OssERVATIO&R XXII. 


July 4. 1692, 1 attended a woman who had juſt then 


with the remainder of a fleſhy Membrane, which was left 
behind in the Womb, being ſeparated from another and 
larger part, which had been expelled two days before with 


a moderate Flooding, ſuppoſing herſelf to be then about ten 
weeks gone with child, | 


In this firſt part of the Membrane, which reſembled what is 


uſually called a Falſe conception, there was a ſmall corrupted 
Feetus, of the bigneſs of a common bee, which had received 
no nouriſhment tor above a month, at which time the mother 
injured herſelf by overſtraining. 


This is a further confirmation that all thefe pretended Falſe 


conceptions are no other than After-births of ſmall abortive 
Feetuſes, in which the Womb, by contracting itſelf after 
the Waters contained in their Membranes are diſcharged, 
changes the natural figure which they had before, and gives 
them that of its own cavity, which is round and oblong, 


Mauriceau. 
OssERVATION XXIII. 


June 16. 1691, I attended a woman, who, the day before, 


had been delivered, by herſelf, of a Fœtus five months 
grown, which came dead, though the mother had felt it 
move but the day before, The cauſe of this misfortune was, 
that the woman, when ſhe was but two months gone, was 
hurt by a friend of hers, a man, who not knowing her to 
be with child, had taken her in his arms, and ſqueezed her 
pretty cloſely, in order to get her out to dance for diverſion. 
At that moment, it ſeems, ſhe felt a great pain in her Belly, 
and the next day, all on a ſudden, voided a good deal of 
water by the Womb, but nothing elſe at that time. But a 
month after, ſhe had a Flooding, which laſted almoſt fix 
weeks, with ſome ceſlation at intervals; and one day in par- 
ticular, ſhe voided ſeveral hard clots of Blood, which a 
phyſician, who was a near relation of hers, and a brother- 
ſurgeon, unadviſedly took to be real pieces of membranous 
Fleſh; whence they entertained a notion that ſhe was not 
with child, though I had aſſured them of the contrary, by 
letting them plainly ſee, that theſe ſuppoſed bits of Fleſh, 
which they had taken for parts of ſome foreign maſs, of the 
nature of a Mole, or Falſe conception, were nothing but 
pure clots of Blood. But they would not believe me, fo 
ſtrongly were they prepoſſeſſed with their error, till the 
woman was brought to bed of this abortive Foetus, ſome 
days after our conference, according to my predictions. 


We learn, by this example, that we have no reaſon to wonder 


that nurſes and midwives are often deceived in taking theſe 
clots for Falſe conceptions, ſince phyſicians and ſurgeons are 
ſometimes miſtaken about them. But I was really much 
ſurpriſed to ſee a ſurgeon, who hath for a long time made 
a particular profeſſion of the art of midwifry, fo groſſy miſ- 
taken as not to know when a woman is with child, and to 
take pure clots of Blood, which ſhe voided ſome days be- 
fore ſhe miſcarried, for foreign maſſes, of which he thought 
the Womb was now entirely delivered, not dreaming that 
a child and its intire After-birth remained. iceau. | 
OBsERvaTION XXIV. 


On the 21ſt of April, 1676, I attended a woman who had 


miſcarried three hours before of a dead child of four months. 
Three weeks before this ſhe had received ſome hurt in a 
crowd at church, from which time ſhe always felt great 
pains in her Belly, and about the ninth day . this acci- 
dent, began to void a little Blood. From that time ſhe 
never felt her infant move, but had the misfortune to loſe it 
without the After-birth, which remained behind, the midwife 
not being able to bring it away, becauſe. the Womb cloſed 
immediately upon the expulſion of the child, Having my- 
ſelf examined whether there could be any means found out 
to eaſe this woman, and having diſcovered that the Orifice of 
the Womb was only open enough to receive one Finger, I 


- 


| judged it the ſafeſt way at preſent to truſt Nature, and poſt- 
pone the doing her any violence by endeavouring to extract 
this Aſter- birth by ſo narrow an Orifice, the remedy in this 
caſe appearing to me worſe than the diſeaſe. So I deferred it 
to the next day, when finding the Womb much more dilated, 
I happily delivered her of her Burden, and though ſhe had at 
that time a Fever upon her, ſhe did very afterwards. 

r = 

OnstrvaTION XXV. 

July 19. 1693, a labourer's wife of the pariſh of Gourbeville 
| Pad duch a violent-fall from her horſe, that ſhe remained a 
conſiderable time inſenſible. At this time ſhe had been with 
child fix months. I was immediately called, and found her 
come a little to herſelf; but upon examination could not 
find her Head had received any injury, nor could I diſcover 
any ſigns of approaching Labour, except that the child moved 
in an extraordinary manner, which was no wonder, con- 

ſidering the concuſſion ſhe had received from the fall. 

I ordered her to be laid on a fort of litter, and carried home 
and then directed that ſhe ſhould take ſome good nouriſh- 
ment, and keep her, bed for ſeven or eight days. From 
this time ſhe never felt the child move, but it ſeemed like a 
weight which fell ſpontancouſly to the fide ſhe lay on, which 
incommoded her much, but eſpecially when ſhe ſtood up, 
when preſſing on the Bladder, it cauſed frequent inclinations 

| 3 water. In this ſituation ſhe remained till her full 

. reckoning was compleated, her fall having neither advanced 
nor retarded the Birth. At this time I was called to deliver 
her, but the child was born long before I arrived, but was ſo 
weak that it died a few hours after, and the mother did very 
well. La Motte. 

REMARK: 


From this caſe we may learn that the excluſion of the Fœtus 
ſhould never be precipitated, unleſs ſome dangerous accident 
renders it neceſſary for the preſervation of the mother. Becauſe 
all the ſymptoms uſually attending the geſtation of a dead Fœtus 
may occur, and yet the child may be born alive at the full 
period. 

OBsgErRvaTION XXVI. 

On the 5th of December, 1688, a carrier's wife at the end of 
the fiſth month of her Pregnancy as ſhe was loading one of 
her horſes with panniers, let one of them reſt on her Belly. 

or the two next days and nights ſhe perceived her child to 
move much more than uſual, and after that never felt it ſtir 
but it ſeemed as a dead weight, which fell to which ever fide 
ſhe lay on, and by its preſſure downwards, gave her frequent 
inclinations to make water: Upon this loſt her appe- 
tite, her Skin became of a lead-colour, and ſhe complained 

of Laſſitude all over, which circumſtances obliged her to 
confult me. I immediately perceived that all theſe accidents 
were cauſed by the death of the child, which had been killed 
by the wound received from the preſſure of the pannier. 

I adviſed reſt, which indeed was ſuperfluous, becauſe her ex- 

ftreme weakneſs would not permit her to ſtir. 

Seventeen days after, upon perceiving Labour-pains, ſhe ſent 
again for me. I found her in exceſſive pain, and almoſt 
fpent, ſo that I was obliged to ſupport her with ſome wine 


and cordials ; after this I delivered her of the child, which 


came with the Feet firſt. The After-birth readily followed, 
which was very black, but not foetid. This patient at laſt 


recovered, but with more pain and trouble than ſhe had 
in all her former lyings-in. La Motte. 


_ REMARK. 

Two things occur in this caſe worthy of notice. The firſt 
is, that the child, after receiving the injury, moved in an extra- 
ordinary manner before it died; and this, La Motte in many o- 
ther places tells us, generally happens before the death of a child. 

The ſecond is, that though the author was ſatisfied of the 
child's death, he did not endeavour to promote- its, expulſion 
by Forcing medicines, or to extract it by Force. An example 
worthy of imitation in almoſt all cafes that can occur. 


OssERVATION XXVII. 


A. D. 1678, February 4, I delivered a woman of a dead 
child, fourteen weeks after Conception, which preſented an 
Arm with the Navel-ſtring. This woman had then five 
children living, and had been eaſily delivered of them all. 
But ſhe told me that four years before ſhe was laid by a ſurgeon, 
whom ſhe named, who uſed her very roughly, and that ſhe 


could never go her full term with child ſince that time, 


but had miſcarried juft as ſhe did of this laſt, and that ſhe 
had like to have died in one of thoſe Miſcarriages in which 
the ſame ſurgeon left the Aﬀter-birth in the Womb, of which 
ſhe was not delivered till four days after, and then not with- 
out dangerous accidents, As the cauſe of theſe" frequent 
Abortions ſeemed to me to proceed from the woman's con- 
ceiving before her Womb, which had been weakened by 


the former rough treatment, was perfectly re-eſtabliſhed, I 1 


- 
- 


adviſed her to part beds with her huſband, at leaſt for five 
or ſox months, that by this long reſt, which was neceſſary 
for a part ſo much enfeebled by frequent Miſcarriages, ſhe 
might the better go out her full time, whenever for the 
future ſhe ſhould breed. She took my advice, which was 


the means of preſerving ſeveral children ſhe has had fince, 
with whom ſhe 


lay in as happily as ſhe did with thoſe 
We | RBMaArx. 
uriceau ſeems to have ju well in this caſe, 
The Chalybeate waters On aſſiſted this woman 
in fortifying the parts, and re-eſtabliſhing her health; 
| OnstrvaTtion XXVII. 

November 24. 1687, I attended a woman, who had juſt be- 
fore miſcarried, at the end of two months and a half, of a 
ſmall Foetus no bigger than a bee, which Nature had expelled 
with a conſiderable quantity of Blood, which had been pre- 
ceded by a diſtillation of reddiſh Seroſity for ſeveral days. 

- When I was called to deliver her of the After-birth, I found 
the Womb was intirely ſhut, and that there was no way to 
bring it off but by violent means, which might be more 
prejudicial to the mother, than the relief 1 could pro- 

. miſe her from the extraction would have been beneficial. 
For this reaſon I thought proper to truſt Nature with the 

buſineſs, which was not accompliſhed till the twelfth day 
after, and the foreign maſs lay all that while in the Womb, 
and then was ed half ſuppurated, after which the wo- 

man did well. 13 

The principal cauſe of this Abortion, as I ſuppoſed, was a 
great coſtiveneſs in the time of pregnancy, which in this 
woman was ſo extraordinary, that ſhe was ſometimes fifteen 
whole days without going to ſtool ; ſo that the great efforts 
ſhe made to eaſe herſelf of excrements exceſſivel baked 
and hardened by fo on ſtay, did at the ſame time very 
forcibly compreſs the Womb, which might very well be 
ſuppoſed to ſhake and looſen, and at laſt expel the newly- 
conceived Fœtus, as was the caſe with this woman, who 
had miſcarried ſeveral times before. Mauriceau. 


OBsgrvaTION XXIX. 

July 22. 1691, I delivered a young woman of an After-birth, 
who had juſt before miſcarried of a child of four months 
and a half; this the midwiſe received, but could not bring 
away the After-birth, which had its String broken, 

Twelve days before this accident the woman happened to fall 
upon her Knees, and inſtead of retiring and compoſing her- 
ſelf to reſt, took coach the ſame day. "The next ſhe was 
taken with a great pain in her Belly, for which I adviſed her 
to bleed in the Arm, and to keep her bed. Ibis done, 
the pain went off intirely ; but ſome days aſter, a Looſeneſs 
came upon her, which laſted three days. "This new diſorder 
brought on the pain afreſh, which at laſt ended in a Miſ- 
carriage as above. The child preſented the Foot, with the 

Navel-ſtring, by the beating of which I knew it was alive, 
as ſoon as the Membranes of its Waters were broken ; but 
as it was this woman's Firſt child, and the Womb very fittle 
dilated, I adviſed the midwife to wait till the Womb became 
more open, in order to avoid violent means, which might 
be hurtful to the mother, and could do no ſervice to the 
child, whoſe tender body might have been diſmembered, if 
7 attempt was made to extract it before the Orifice of the 

omb was ſufficiently dilated. She was delivered the next 
day, with the ſucceſs above related. Mauriceau. 


OnsgRvaTION XXX. 
uly 12. 1681, I delivered a young woman of twenty of a 

j al dead infant, four pra ben a half grown, — 
having hurt herſelf the day before by falling on her Knees ; 
but child appearing to. me very corrupt, as well as the 
After- birth, and the woman telling me that ſhe had not felt 
it move for ſome time paſt, and that her Urine had been ex- 
traordinary thick, I believed that the External cauſe, her 
fall, had only accelerated what the Internal cauſe would 
certainly have excited in a little time. 

This woman, who was of a ſanguine conſtitution, being with 
child a ſecond time, was very apprehenſive of falling into 
the ſame misfortune as before. But taking my advice, 
which was to bleed at the ſecond month of her time, ſhe 
was preſerved from it, as ſhe has been whenever ſhe has 
ſince been with child, having fix living children, of whom 
I happily deliveted her at the uſual time. Mauri | 


OrsERVAT TOR XXXI. 


October 3. 1681, I delivered a woman of a child fix months 
„which ſhe had carried dead almoſt a month after a 
Ene? not having felt the child all that 
time. She was in pretty health for all this, only ſhe 
felt now and then ſome . 
with women, whoſe children are dead. Theſe 


riſings pro- 
- cced 


AB O 


Feed from an ebullition of the Waters of the child, and the 
other humours contained in the Womb, when heated and 
trefied by the reſidence of the dead infant. Notwithſtand 
— this accident the woman had a favourable time with this 
dead child, and enjoyed her health afterwards. Mauriceau. 


OrszRVATION XXXII. 


The 12th of Auguſt, 1678, I delivered a woman of a child 
five months grown, which came with its Feet foremoſt. 
This woman was ſo ſubject to fall and hurt herſelf, that 
this was the fifth child ſhe had miſcarried of ſucceſlively from 
a like cauſe. When I was ordered to attend her, I found 
the Waters formed, which appeated of the bigneſs of a 
hen's egg, and the internal Orifice of the Womb open in 
roportion to the bigneſs of thoſe Waters. But as that 
Orifice was only wide enough to receive a Finger, and made 
a ſtrong ſtrangulation in that place, I thought it the ſureſt 
way to defer lay ing the woman for a little while; which I 
did. for fout hours, in order to avoid the violence I muſt have 
done to the Womb in its preſent condition. | 
During this delay, the Orifice being EN dilated by ſome 

le pains, which were excited by a clyſter I had ordered 
for that purpoſe, gave me an opportunity of taking away 
the child with eaſe, which could not have been done before, 
without very great difficulty, and perhaps hurt to the mother, 
who did well afterwards, It will be uſeful here to ob- 
ſerve, that Big-bellyed women being more ſubject to fall 
than others, not only from the weight they carry in them, 
and the weakneſs of their Legs, but becauſe the prominence 
of their Belly hinders them from ſeeing where they put their 
Feet when they walk, they who are apt to hurt themſelves 
by ſuch falls, ought to lie in bed, or at leaſt keep their 
. as I adviſed this woman to do, in order to guard, 
as much as poſſible, againſt ſo melancholy an accident, which 
had happened to her five times one after another, for want 
of this precaution. Mauricear. 


OssRRVATION XXXIII. 


March 30. 1693, I attended a Woman, who, after a Flooding, 
which held her two days, had juſt miſcarried of a ſmall 
Feetus no bigger than a barley-corn, and ſtill incloſed in its 
Membranes and Waters. 
The mother thought herſelf two months gone with child when 
this miſchance happened, and fancied, as her huſband told 
me, that the cauſe of it was the too great attention ſhe 
had given ſome days before to a frightful ſtory of a lady 
who had her thigh cut off. But the minuteneſs of this Fœtus 
was a plain evidence that the true cauſe of Abortion was ra- 
ther a violent fall ſhe had ſix weeks before, which deſtroying 
at that inſtant the principle of life in the little Fœtus, it 
remained of the ſame bigneſs which it had then attained, and 
was preſerved intire and incorrupt in its Membranes and 
Waters, the whole being of the ſhape and ſize of v pullet's 
without the ſhell, till diſcharged as above. As this 
iſcarriage was attended with no other accident than a 
moderate Flooding, the woman ſoon recovered her health. 
Mauriceau. 


Orstrvation XXXIV. 


March 15. 1688, I delivered a young woman, at the end of 
ſix months and a half, it being her firſt pregnancy, of a 
female infant, porportioned in ſize to the time of its growth. 
This misfortune was chiefly owing to a fall which the mo- 
ther received three days before, and was not a little furthered 
by the ſhortneſs of the infant's Navel-ſtring, which was no 
longer than a quarter of an ell, Paris meaſure, and no more 
than a third of the ordinary and due length. For this reaſon 
the After-birth had been greatly ſhocked by the fall, where 
it muſt unavoidably be pulled by the child, on account of 
the ſhortneſs of the Navel-ſtring. 

This infant lived but a few hours, but the mother did very 
well, and I have ſince delivered her of two other children, 
which came at the full term, thrived very well, and had 
their Navel-ſtrings of a due length. Mauriceau. 


OBs8ERvaTION XXXV. — 


A young lady of this city, when ſhe had been with child abou 
three months, made a party of pleaſure with ſome of her 
acquaintance. The horſes they rode on happened to be 
— uneaſy, and ſhe, by ſome accident, leaped from hers, 
lighted on her Feet, but without perceiving any incon- 
venience from it for the preſent. 
Seroſities began to be dif from the Uterus ; Labour 
ins immediately followed, and the Foetus came away. 
lady was unwilling to acquaint any body with this 
accident, except her chamber-maid ; but as the After-birth 
remained, there was a neceffity of conſulting ſomebody. 
This obliged her to commit the ſecret to — 7 a who 
came to me, and took me with him, without telling me 


But at night ſome reddiſh . 
'The woman afterwards recover'd her 


A BO 


for what, being willing I ſhould have the recitfl of what 


had happened from the lady herſelf. = 

The Fœtus was extremely ſmall, with a ſmall piece of the 
Umbilical cord hanging to it. 855 

I plac'd her in a proper ſituation, and finding the remainder of 


the Cord, I follow'd it to the internal Orifice of the Womb, 
which I found ſo much contracted, that it was not with» 
out difficulty that I introduced one Finger, with which I 
ſeparated the Placenta from the Womb.- After this I pulled 

tly the Umbilical cord, which was of more ſervice to me 
than T could reaſonably expect from the ſize of it. By means 
of this, and with the aſſiſtance of my Finger, which I em- 
ployed as occaſion required, to dilate the Orifice a little, I 


extracted the Placenta, But the purgation ſtopped, and a 


Fever enſued. 


Notwithſtanding this, ſne would not ſuffer the ſecret to be di- 


vulged to any body, fo I was obliged to treat the caſe under 
the name of a Fever from a ſuppreſſion of the Menſes. She 
loſt ſome Blood both from the Arm and Foot; and I gave 
her a Ptifan, made with the Roots of Quich Grafs (Chien 
dent ) the roots of wild Succory, Scorzonera, and a little Cin- 
namon. She had repeated clyſters, made of a decoction of 
Mallows, Marſhmallows, Mugwort, Chamomile, and Me- 
lilot, with an addition of Honey, of Fumitory, and Violets, 
At night ſhe took Emulſions made of Sweet Almonds, fweet- 


en'd with Syrup of Maiden-hair, and with this a few drops 
- of ſtrong Cinnamon-water, 
All theſe medicines, though adminiſtred with great regularity, 


were of no ſervice, for ſhe died the fourteenth day after 
Miſcarriage. Some days before her death ſhe became blind. 
La Motte. 
Inſtances of Miſcarriages from Frights. 
Ops ERVATIONY XXX VI, 


March 10. gt OP. delivered a woman of a Fœtus of four _ 


months and a half, whoſe Waters were all run off two days 
before, without pain to the mother ; and though it came 
away dead, it appeared to have been alive the day before by 
the beating of its Navel-ſtring. But as the Womb was not 
at that time ſufficiently dilated to attempt the Delivery, 
without offering too much violence to the mother; and 
the infant, who was otherwiſe very weak, would have cer- 
tainly periſhed in the operation, I was obliged to defer it, till 
the proper Pangs coming on upon the mother might dilate the 
Orifice to a degree ſufficient for the extraction. 


The Miſcarriage of this woman had no other manifeſt cauſe than 


a great fright which ſhe had fifteen days before, when being 
in a coach, the horſes ſtarted and ran away with it. . 


This example _ ſhews, that great agitations of mind, and 


eſpecially ſudden Fear, make as effectual impreſſions on Big- 
bellied women, when ſurpriſed with it, as violent commo- 
tions of the body, and are equally cauſes of ſuch fort of Aber- 
tions. Notwithſtanding this accident the woman did very well 
after I had delivered her. Mauriceau. 

OBsERVATION XXXVII. 


From a Fright and Falls. 


Sept. 30. 1684, I delivered a woman, who had a Miſcarriage, 


at the term of two months and one week; and after I had 
examined the Afterbirth, I found in the middle of its Mem- 
branes a ſmall Fœtus no bigger than a bee, not having thriv- 
ed for five or fix weeks paſt, becauſe its principle of life had 
been deſtroyed by a violent agitation of mind and body, which 
the mother had undergone at the time when ſhe could be no 
more than eighteen or twenty days, at moſt, gone. For not 
believing ſhe was then with child, becauſe the time of her 
purgation was not paſt, ſhe took no care, but diverted herſelf 
with mounting and running after an aſs for two days toge- 
ther, in which ſhe received two unlucky falls; beſides this, 
ſhe had been under a great fright, having loſt herſelf in a 
wood, where ſhe was in great dread of robbers; ſo that the 

rinciple of life in this Fœtus being deſtroyed at that time, 
it never exceeded the dimenſions it had then attained, but re- 
mained in that ſtate a month or five weeks, and then the mo- 
ther began to void Blood during ten days, at the rate of ſix or 
ſeven drops a day only. 


But at the end of this term, ſhe was ſeized all on a ſudden with 


ſo exceſſive a Flux of Blood, as to run a risk of her life, if I 
had not at the fame time delivered her of the After-birth of 
this little Fœtus, which ſeemed to be of the figure and magni- 
tude of thoſe foreign maſſes, which are commonly called Falſe 
conceptions, but are in reality nothing but the After-births of 
thoſe ſorts of little Abortrves, to which the Womb by con- 
tracting and cloſing, after the Waters contained in their 
Membranes are diſcharged, gives the * 1 of its cavity. 

| th by little and little, 
but continued from time to time, for near two months, to 
part with ſome ſmall quantity of Blood, or tinctured Seroſity, 
except that one time this ceaſed for ten days, and ſeveral other 
times ſtopt for two or three days, complaining at intervals of 


pains like thoſe of the Colic : But, what is OT me 


1 


fifty two days after I had delivered her of this Miſcarriage, ſhe The woman, 


voided a ſmall Membranous and Fleſhy ſubſtance, of a glo- 
n than a mi — 

at all corru ſeeming to be newly ſeparated | 
Womb. Ne ar of this little foreign maſs. was pte- 
by a moderate evacuation of Blood, for three or four 
> with Pains of the Belly and Loins. The diſpoſition of 


and fifty days before, and which ſticking about one of the 
I We the Womb, was there, having always ſome 


A great Fright from Thunder. 
OssERVATION XXXVIIL. 


* 


Auguſt 9. 1691, I attended a woman, who had miſcarried but 


two days before of a Fœtus of three months, which had been 
dead ſeven or eight days, after a ſudden fright of the mother, 
occaſioned by a great clap of thunder, which made her ſwoon 


away. The next — Flooding came upon her, which at 
laſt bro 


tion. 


ught on an 


The violent agitation and diſorder of the Mind alone had the 


ſame effect 6n this woman, as a too great agitation of Body 
often has on others. Mauriceau. 
Frighted at Thunder. 
OssBRVATION XXXIX. 


Augait 1x. 1693, I attended a woman, who had juſt then 


For it is to be obſerved that oftentimes the to 


miſcarried of a ſmall. Fœtus, quite withered, of the 
length of the Middle-finger. She was then near three 
months gone with child, but had received, nine _ before, 
a ſudden and terrible fright from a great clap of thunder, 
which the ſooner diſpoſed her to miſcarry, for that ſhe had, 
ſome days before, felt Pains in her Belly; towards the Re- 
gion of the Womb ; beſides, ſhe was a little woman, and 
of a very tender conſtitution, though ſanguine enough, and 


had miſcarried twice before of Falſe conceptions, at ſome 


interval of time from each other. This obliged me to order 
Bleeding in the Arm at the beginning of the ſecond month 
of her pregnancy, that I might preſerve, if poſſible, this 
third Conception from turning to a Falſe one, as it happened 


in the two preceding. 

great abundance 
of Blood drowns and ſuffocates the principle of life in the 
Conception, at the very beginning, and converts it into what 


is yulgarly called a Falſe conception. 


3 | vx 8 * 
*. 1 * 


wards, and from a ſickly creature, as 


* years before marriage, grew ſound | 
a little time 


ſeveral more afterwards. 


Hence we may ſuppoſe that marriage was of more efficaty in 


March 21. 1687, I delivered a 


ſtoring and eſtabliſhing this woman's health, than all the reme- 
dies ſhe had ever uſed. The natural cauſe of this ſalutary 
ing-in ; for by that the paſſages that 

enſtrual ſuperfluities, which were 
obſtruted when ſhe was a maid, were enlarged 
and opened ; whence that evacuation was much better per- 
formed after childbed than before; The ſame thing _— to 
many other women, who enjoy a much better of 
health after marriage than before. Maur ictau. 


Ons8ERvAaTION XLI. 


dead Fetus, at the term of four months, it being the firſt 
time of her going with child, which I drew away intirely 
incloſed in its After-birth and Membranes. 


This misfortune was owing to the great trouble ſhe received 


eight days before about a theft committed by one of her 
domeſtics, Beſides the hurry and diſorder of ſpirits on that 


account, ſhe had greatly fatigued herſelf by haſtily rutining 
up ahd down ſtairs, in order to diſcover the thief, x 


The corruption of the Body of this Fortus proved it to have 


been dead ever fince that timez but the .mother, notwith- 
ſtanding this unhappy accident, was as well after Delivery, 
as if ſhe had lain in naturally of a living child at the end of 
the term. Maurictau. 


OsskNVATIoH XLII. 


The 26th of February. 1678, I delivered « woman of a Fœtus 


* 


peril of dying in a few hours, had 
the M 


of ſix months old. She had laboured under a Flux of Blood 
for the laſt fifteen days, which was moderate in the begi 
ning, but at laſt became fo exceſſive, that if I had not 
the child from her, which was yet alive, it would undoub 
have periſhed with the mother, who had fainted ſeveral times, 
from the exceſſive Flux, occaſioned by the ſeparation of 
part of the After-birth, as appeared after her Delivery, by 
ſeveral portions of clotted Blood, which were found femly 
attached to that piece of the After: birth that was ſeparated 
from the Womb, the other part which adhered to it having 
ſerved to nouriſh the child, which, though very weak, was 
pet living when I brought it away from the mother, who, 
y this ſeaſonable e, was preſerved from the 
not .immediately broke 
- embranes, turned the child, and extracted it by the 
cet, 


The huſband of this woman told me, that her Flooding was 


This Bleeding had produced the good effect I hoped from it, 


that misfortune. 


November 14. 1685, I 


This woman had Oy TEE Arn, or exght years, | 


. 


and would have contributed very much to the preſervation of 
the child, with which the woman was really big, if the accident 
of the clap of thunder had not cauſed its death, by the 
fright. It might however be doubted, whether the great fright 
alone cauſed the Miſcarriage, or whether this misfortune was 
owing to the Pains ſhe had felt before, near the Region of the 
Womb, which proceeding from the redundaticy of Blood in 
the Veſſels of that part, might be ſigns and forerunners of 
But it is certain that both theſe cauſes 
might have acted in conjunction towards producing the event. 
The woman, after ſhe had thus got rid of the dead Fcetus, 
and its Aſter-birth, by the ſole benefit of Nature, enjoyed 
her health. AMauriceay. 
Inſtances of Miſcarriages from Grief, 
OssERVATION XL. 

a woman of twenty-ſix, 
who three hours before had miſcartied, at the end of fix 
months of her firſt pregnancy, of a child, which ſhe had 


carried dead in her Womb five or ſix weeks ; for fo long ſhe 
had not felt it ftir. 


after which being and proving with child, ſhe had 
been very much diſordered till the end of four months and a 
half, having all that time her Le; very much fwelled. And 
as the child of which ſhe miſcatried at the end of fix months 
had been dead fix weeks, as I ſaid before, it had only the 
proportions of a child of four months and a half, which 
was the reaſon that Nature of herſelf expelled it with eaſe. 


As the had a great deal of vexation and trouble of mind, I ſup- 


poſe that, 


On M. 


under, which was a Flooding, Upon 


owing to the great affliction ſhe had been under for the 
death of a gentle woman her friend. This is not at all unlikely, 
becauſe it is very certain, that great ſorrow, as well as fear, 
is capable of producing this effect, by ſuddenly drawing the 
Blood in too great abundance towards the Interior parts, and 
ſo overcharging their Veſſels till they burſt, Mauriccau. 
| OBszRvaTION XLII. 
onday, October the 4th, 1725, I was, about four 

o*clock, called upon to ſee one 2 Jackſon, a water- 
man's widow at Rotherhith ; her huſband died the Fri 
before, and was buried the night before I came. She at- 
tended his corpſe to the grave, by which attendance, and 
through ſorrow, ſhe fell into the illneſs ſhe then laboured 
examination I found 
the Inner orifice of the Womb ſpread, and the Feet 
of the Fetus paſſed through it; was about {ix months 
gone with child. I j it adviſeable to deliver her im- 
mediately ; and well grating my Hand, I introduced m 
two Fore-fingers into the Outer orifice, with which 1 
hold of one Ancle, and pulled with all tenderneſs, and the 
other Foot following 
the Parts were ſo tender, that the Foot of the Leg 
took hold of, was almoſt ſeparated at the Ancle 5 however; 
I drew the Legs on gently till the child advanced to the 
Shoulders ; then up my Hand, I brought down the 
Arms on each fide, I now endeavoured, by laying one 
Hand on the Breaſt, and with the other takitig hold above 
the Shoulders, to extricate the Head ; finding it ſtick 
I paſſed up my Fore- 
being very tender, the Jaw ſplit and gave way; fo I en- 
deavoured to bring it out by pulling at the Shoulders, but 
this would not do, the 
and left the Head behind; wherefore I immediately paſſed 
uy ny and got my two Fore-fingers above the 

cad, and prefling with them beat upon it, I brought it 


event 


young woman of twenty of a 


. A *, | dots | 


into the Mouth, but the child 


Body ſeparated from the Neck, 8 


„ 


AB O 


1 ſhould have obſerved, that after the ſeparation of the Body, 


the After-burden itſelf before. the Head, and came 
but as 1 the Head immediately afterwards, 
there was no great of Blood, Giffard. 
Inftances of Miſcarriages from a Diarrhaea, of I . 
OrstrvaTion XLIV. | 
May 3- 1683, I attended a woman who had been a month 


afflicted with a Diarrhæa and Teneſmus, which had reduced 
her very low. She was ſuſpe&ed to be about five months 
with child, but two phyſicians who had conſulted on 
caſe being ſomewhat dubious, had recommended me to 
| the patient, that they might know my opinion. I examined 
her in their preſence, and aſſured that ſhe was really 
with child, though the Internal orifice of the Womb ap- 
to me conſiderably open in its Exterior part; but it 
was quite cloſed up in the Interior, which, in conjunction 
with other ſigns, made me judge that ſhe was moſt certainly 
with child. But contrary to my opinion, which was the 
real truth, her midwife had aſſured theſe phyſicians that ſhe 
was not; and another ſurgeon, who examined the patient 
after me; with as much obſtinacy as ignorance eſpouſing the 
ſentiments of the midwife, adviſed her to take a - age with 
four ounces of Honey, inftead of Clyſters of milk, or of a 
ſimple decoction of Bran, which I had ordered for her: 
This Clyſter immediately increaſed the diſtemper to ſuch a 
degree, that ſhe miſearried of a child ſix months grown, 
who was yet alive. But the mother, who had been ex- 
tremely weakened by that diſmal diſtemper, died the ſecond 
day after miſcarrying, thanks to the ignorance of that furgeon, 
who knew no better than the midwife. Mauriceau. 


OssERVATION XLV. 


June g. 1683, I attended a young woman of twenty, who 
had juſt before miſcarried, at the end of five months and a 
half, of her firſt Big-belly, The child lived half an hour; 
but the midwife could not bring away the intire After-birth, 
but left a third part of it in the Womb, which having 
quite cloſed itſelf when I came to aſſiſt, and not being to 
be opened without violence, obliged me to commit the ex- 
pulſion to Nature, which threw off its burden by pieces 
half ſuppurated for five or ſix days together. 

All this time I ordered Emollients to be injected into the 
Womb three or four times a day, as well to waſh awa 
the feetid excretions, as to promote the expulſion of the 
remainder of that foreign maſs. This woman had for ſeveral 
days before been troubled with a Looſeneſs, which was a 
principal cauſe of her 8 and after ſhe got up, was 
ſeized with a double Tertian, which held her a month, after 
which ſhe recovered her health. Mauriccau. ; 


From a Dyſentery. 

OnstRvaTION XLVI. 

In the year 1692, there came abundance of ſoldiers into this 
country, and brought with them a Dyſentery, which ſpread 
itſelf in Valogne, and raged with great violence, carrying 
off almoſt all, both old and young, whom it once ſeized. 
But thoſe of ſound conſtitutions and the rich eſcaped beſt. 
It ſpared no fort of men from the magiſtrate to the peaſant, 
except phyſicians, ſurgeons, and apothecaries, or, to ſpeak 
more properly, i „for we of that fraternity carry on 
three fourths of k medical buſineſs in this place. In 
October the wife of a glover, fix months and a half gone 
with child, who had been my patient fix days under this 
melancholy diftemper, which I thought from the firſt day 
ſhe would never get over, ſent in the afternoon to tell me 
that ſhe felt violent Pains, and that I would come to 
her, I went immediately, and found her in the pangs of 
travel, the child in its right place, the Waters formed and 
ready to pierce, Which happened after ſome throes. The child 
ſoon followed, and I delivered her of her After-birth, which 
was very ſmall, without any difficulty. The child after this 
lived two days, and the mother eight. La tte. 


Cauſe, a Dyſenteric Flux. 
OssERVATION XLVII. 


February 8. 1686, I attended a woman ſix months gone with 
child, who was almoſt reduced to extremity by a very bad 
Dyſenteric Flux, which had tormented her for three months. 
As ſhe felt extreme pains in her Belly at this inſtant, and 
voided matter like the lees of red wine diluted, which were 
certain marks of an inflammation and eroſion of the Inteſtines, 
I told her huſband ſhe was in the utmoſt danger of her 
ie; and as to what he faid, that he hoped, agreeable to 
the ſentiments of a phyſician who had ſeen his wife, that if 
ona Gave woes be more room to = 
recovery, was of a con ion, 

her di F 
believed ſhe would certainly die in a days. The event 
juſtified my prediction, for the poor woman died two days 


For it is to be obſerved, that if there be any grounds to hope 


Inſtances of Miſcarriages from unſeaſonable bleeding and purging. 


March 15. ws * 


A few days before this unfortunate event, I viſited the patient, 
bloody Seroſities, by which I knew ſhe was in 


| gps who had always aſcribed the diſorders cauſed by 


A. 


ſeaſonable bleedings have brought on a Miſcarriage. Mau- 


March 31. 1688, I delivered a woman, aged 


I have often known the like faults committed by other phy- 


April 1. 1693, I delivered a woman at 


whole month; for ſo 


after I had ſeen” ber in that condition, and on the fame dax 


knew nothing 


A B O 


that the violence of that mortal diſtemper brought on a 


that lying in will relieve the diſtempers under which women 
with child labour, it is true only with reſpe& to thoſe dif 
orders which are cauſed by their pregnancy, and not of 
other diſtempers which have no ce thereon; for 
theſe, inſtead of being leſſened, or relieved by lying in, as 
is too often hoped, become more than they were 
before; becauſe Nature, which was already embarraſſed with 
a diſeaſe of a dangerous nature, cannot at that time well 
manage the evacuation of the Lochia, the ſuppreſſion of 
which immediately cauſes a reflux of the humours upon the 
principal parts which were indiſpoſed before. Mauriceam. 


OBsERvATION XLVIII. 


I attended a woman four months gone with 
2 _ ee of two phyſicians, had been blooded 
in oot in the beginning of her pregnancy, which the7 
of, and had afterwards taken a vaſt quantity of 

moſt unſeaſonable medicines, which having ſufficiently racked 
1 laſt forced a Miſcarriage, the infant expiring as ſoon 
as born. 


and found her in a bad ſtate, and ux of 
of 
miſcarrying in a ſhort time; for I aſſured her ſhe was with 


child, notwithſtanding the contrary ſentiments of the two 


ing under a 


r pregnancy to the ſuppreſſion of the Menſes, which they 
endeavoured to provoke by remedies not at all ſuited to the 
nature of a Big-bellied woman; But their error lay in not 
well conſidering the difference of treatment due to the dif- 
ferent ſtates of maid and wife under ſuch a circumſtance, 
which — it proved unlucky to the infant, yet I hope 
this example has made them wiſer and more cautious, 
Mauriceau, 


OsskRVATTON XLIX. 


D. 1672, June 18, I had under my cate 4 young woman 
of twenty, of a very fine complexion, ſix or ſeven months 
gone with her firſt child, She had kept her bed fifteen days, 

uring under Pains of the Kidneys and Belly, which at 
laſt brought on a Fever, preceded by Shiverings. For this 
reaſon the phyſicians who ordinarily attended her directed her 
bleeding no leſs than ſix times in eight days, contrary to my 
ſentiments, who was for uſing that remedy with moderation, 
and bleeding no more than twice, which I thought ſufficient 
to preſerve her as much as poſſible from miſcarrying, which 
at laſt was the conſequence of theſe frequent bleedings, as 
I had foretold, the child dying in her two days after the 
Fever came upon her, preceded by Shiverings. So that the 
ſame remedy which, if uſed with moderation, had been bene- 
ficial, by exceſs brought on that miſchief which it was in- 
tended to prevent. It would ſignify nothing here for people 
to affirm in confutation of my opinion, that they have 
known women with child blooded twelve and fifteen times, 
and even more, for diſtempers that have ſeized them, and 
yet went out their time very happily ; for I ſhall only anſwer, 
that I have much oftener obſerved, that two or three un- 


riceau. 
OssERVATION L. 


b thirty · three, of 
a girl, after ſixteen years barrenneſs, for which there was no 
manifeſt cauſe, except that in the ſecond year of her mar- 
riage ſhe proved with child, but. by the preſcriptions of a 
phyſician, who did not ſuſſ ſhe had conceived, was 
purged, and blooded in the Foot, though with much repug- 
nance, aſter which ſhe miſcarried of a 3 of two or three 
months growth. Since that time ſhe had taken a ſtrong 
averſion to that phyſician, as being perſuaded that her 
Sterility was owing to that Miſcarriage, which might have 
altered the diſpoſition of the Womb, 


ſicians, who have not been acquainted with the caſes of wo- 
men, and imputing thoſe {light indiſpoſitions which accom- 
pany pregnancy to other diſtempers, have by their unſeaſon- 
able remedies procured Abortions in married women as well 


as others, without c ing that ight be with child. 
OnstrvaTION LI. 


months and a half, of an infant who 
long ſhe had 


fiſteen days before this Miſcarriage ſhe was ſeized with a 
great Flooding, which continuing upon her all that time, 
the „ be Potomac. which ſeemed to 

be no bigger than a Feetus of four months. Its Body was 
ſe corrupt, that it was quite ſtripped of the Epidermis, but 
F in other 


children, whoſe mothers have had the Small- pot in the time 
| The After-birth of this child was as 
ig as that of one which comes at the full term, ſo that I 
had much ado to bring it away, becauſe the Womb had 
only opened wide enough for the child ; but this After-birth 
was not at all corrupted as the child was. The mother 
being thus happily delivered, was fo briſk afterwards, that I 
believe if her phyſician had not unfortunately given her that 
third purge, on pretence of intirely evacuating the ill hu- 
mours, which he ſuppoſed might remain in the Viſcera after 
the Small-pox, though ſhe was well cured, ſhe. would 


have out her full term, and have been the joyful mo- 
ther of « Kring child. - I 


. | OnstrvaTiION HII. ; 
The 25th of Auguſt, 1669, I attended a woman about five 
months gone with child, who had a continued Flux of 
Blood for three weeks paſt, but very moderate. Her 
Menſes before this had been ar every month, though 
not quite ſo plentiful as uſual; but ſhe had not as yet felt 
the child move. Theſe were arguments. to make the phy- 
ſician who ſaw her believe ſhe was only big with a Mole, 
though I aſſured him ſhe was really with child, telling him 
ſeveral examples of women I had ſeen, who had been de- 
livered of living children at the uſual term, notwithſtanding 
the like accident. But this phyſician obſtinately perſiſting in 
his opinion, ordered the woman, ſome days after I ſaw her, 
a purging medicine, which inſtead of promoting the ex- 
pulſion of the Mole, as he pretended it would, made her 
miſe of a child, which expired ſoon after. Now ſhe 
might have ſaved her infant, had ſhe conſented to bleed in 
the Arm, and indulge herſelf in reſt, as adviſed; Mauriccau, 


OzBs8ERvaTtiOn LIII. 


Auguſt 28. 1690, I attended a woman who, but an hour be- 
fore, had miſcarried of a little Fœtus three months and a half 
grown, whoſe Heart ſtill continued to beat. 
This unlucky accident was occaſioned by a purgative medicine, 
which ſhe had taken the ſame day, by advice of her phyſician; 
who pretended to p her Stornach of Bile, which was the 
cauſe of a Nauſea; 'of which ſhe complained, not conſider- 
ing that thoſe diforders are the uſual attendants on pregriancy. 
Beſides, all purgatives were quite improper for a woman 
in her preſent condition, for ſhe had then a ſmall Flooding 
which had continued on her for five or fix days. 
Big-belly, though endangered by this ſmall 
however have been ſecured, and all thi 
had not the vigor and vitality of this little Fœtus been ut- 
__ deſtroyed by that unlucky purge, ſo unſeaſonably pre- 
ſcribed by this phyſician, who could not believe the woman 
was with child, though I aſſured him of it, but fancied ſhe 
went with a Falſe conception, which Nature tried to ex- 
pel by means of the Flooding before-mentioned. 
The woman having thus miſcarried of a living Feetus, the After- 
birth remained in the Womb, which cloſing immediately 
after expulſion, that foreign maſs could not be brought away 
without offering too much violence to that part; and there- 
fore the buſineſs was intruſted to Nature. But the After- 
birth, thus ſuffered to remain, three days afterwards excited 
a great Flooding, which threw the woman into very frequent 
faintings. This obliged me to bring away the foreign maſs, 
finding the Matrix now enou i Klare to do it without 
violence. After this the woman recovered her health by 
degrees, but had always a very ſenſible regret for not follow- 
ing the wholſome advice I gave her before ſhe miſcarried, 
which-was, to uſe no remedy but reft, and once bleedin 
in the Arm, which I had ordered on account of the wall 
Flooding ſhe had upon her. Mauriceau. 
| OnsErvaTION LIV. 
July 21. 1691, I attended a woman aged 25, newly returned 
om Bourbon, where ſhe had been to drink the mineral 
waters for 2 Palſy of the Right leg and thigh. This diſorder 
was the relicks of an Apoplectic fit, which terminated in a 
- Pally of the RON though this too went off, except 
from the parts before-mentioned, where it fettled itſelf till 


the woman's laſt lying: in. which was a year and a half be- 
fore. Having tried ' abundance TE readies, 


So that her 
ing, might 


. Womb ä which was 


ngs ſet to rights, 


edies, the was at laſt 


Paralytic „ This umdur, which lay deep, was de- 
caſioned by a Flux of hutnours, which from time to time 


took their courſe towards the Leſt-ſide, the other fide of 


the Womb, which was that of the ic thigh, being no 


ways affected, but rather depriſſed than ſwelled. 
But - 


principal cauſe of theſe diforders was the woman's not 
having her Menſtrual purgations in ſuch abundance as before 
ſhe had miſcarried, Since that time, which was ten months, 
ſhe had been ſubject to a continual Fluor albus, whoſe Acri- 
mony was very troubleſome to her, and gave reaſon to fear 
that it proceeded from ſome VUlcerous diſpoſition of the 
Womb. But I found no Ulcer at this time actually formed 
in the Womb, that was perceptible by the touch; though 
ſhe had fo painful a ſenſation above the Left-ſide, which was 
that where the Tumour was, that I imagined there was a 
free communication between them, and that this continual 
Fluor albus was nothing but a kind of purulent excretion 
from ſome Ulcer, which lodging in the Interior part of the 
Womb could not be ſenſible to the touch. As this woman 
took a journey to Paris on purpoſe that ſhe might conſult 
me on her, indiſpoſitions, ſhe returned to her place of re- 
ſidence in the country, after ſhe had taken my advice, ſo 
that I do not know what has happened to her ſitce ; but 
I then thought ſhe cod not live above a year. Mau- 
rictau. 

Inſtances of the Effects of Abortive Medicines, 

OnstrvaTtion LV. 


September 20. 1682, I attended a woman, whom I found five 


or ſix weeks gone with child, though ſhe had done all that 
lay in her power, for twenty days paſt, to make herſelf 
miſcarry, with the aſſiſtance of a wicked midwife, who de- 
ſerved the gallows. This wretch had given her ſeveral per- 
nicious medicines for that purpoſe, and had handled her very 
roughly, in order to open the Womb, without being able to 
accompliſh her wicked intention. All ſhe could do had no 
other effect than to cauſe racking Pains all over the Belly, 
eſpecially near the Region of the Womb, which was in- 
clined to an inflammation, and even diſcharged a ſmall quan- 
tity of Blood. I repreſented to her, that beſides the horror 
of her crime, which I diſplayed before her in as ſtrong co- 
Jours as her confeſſor could have done, ſhe had run the riſk 
of murdering herſelf in endeayouring to deſtroy the fruit of 
her Womb. She told me that ſhe would not have done it, 
if ſhe had not thought, that the child, being neither ſhaped 
nor quickened, there could be no great harm in procuring 
a Miſcarriage But I convinced her that ſuch a ſentiment 


was 8 ill founded, and that it was as pernicious, as the 


action ſhe had endeavoured to commit was wicked, This 
falſe perſuaſion, though of long 2 that the Fœtus is 
not animated till a conſiderable time after Conception, has 
encouraged abundance of profligate women to procure them- 
ſelves a diſcharge of the Embryo after Conception,and an Abor- 
tion in the firſt months of their y. Wherefore 1 
think it would be very convenient, ſor avoiding ſo pernicious 
an abuſe, to oblige every one to believe, what to me ſeems 
very true, that from the firſt day, and immediately after 
Conception, the Soul is actually introduced into the little 
ſpeck of matter, which being no bigger than a grain of 
millet at its firſt beginning, and the matter thereof exceeding 
fine, muſt be imperceptible to the ſight of any one who 
ſhould diſſect a woman that died, by: ſome accident, the 
very day, or the day after C But we ſee with the 
es of the Mind what we cannot diſcern with thoſe of 
Body, and clearly underſtand that the extreme minute- 


ness, the foftnels, and the delicacy of that point of mat- 


ter, is no obſtacle to the 1 n 
the Soul e eee 7 bore 
ſe, that this ſame poi matter be organi | 
ft arrangement of al the Letle atoms of which it is | 


a> 


* AS ˙ Se ES 


ABO 


As to the reſt, when 
I had convinced the woman by my reaſons, and given her 
what advice I t proper to ſecure her pregnancy, which 
had been very muc ered by the medicines ſhe had taken 
to deſtroy it, I left her in a reſolution, as ſhe teſtified to me, 
of following the good counſel I had given her. But as ſhe 
was unknown to me, I could not learn the event, except 
that eight days after I underſtood ſhe was much better, and 
there were great hopes ſhe would procced with her Big-belly. 
Manriceau. 


OnsgRvaTiION LVL 


In the month of June, 1685, I was ſent for by a woman, 
who wanted my advice about a very great Flux of Blood ſhe 
had been afflicted with for a day paft, complaining alſo of 
her being at the ſame time extremely fatigued with a Pyſen- 
teric Flux. 1 was ſhewed a vaſt quantity of linen all over 
bloody, and abundance of clots of Blood which came from 

the Womb, not without racking pains of the Loins, and I 
was told that ſhe voided nothing elſe. But when I had 
touched her, and found no tokens of one gone three or four 
months with child, as I had diſcovered in her upon examina- 
tion at two different times before, I told her that I really. 
believed ſhe had voided ſomething elſe beſides all thoſe clots 
of Blood ſhe took care to ſhew me; and that I had ob- 
ſerved her before to ſhew a great deal of trouble and concern 
when I aflured her that I believed ſhe was with child; and 
that ſhe had, contrary to my advice, taken medicines to pro- 
voke a Miſcarriage, which by their ſharp and irritating pro- 
perty had drawn upon her that continual Flux of Blood, 
and bloody Seroſities, which had held her above two months; 
that continuing in her evil intentions, as I ſuppoſed, ſhe had 
this laſt time taken ſuch violent medicines, that ſhe had at 
laſt effectually provoked a Miſcarriage ; that ſhe had not ſent 
for me before ſhe had accompliſhed her ill deſigns, and for fear I 
ſhould be a witneſs of her damnable practices, had concealed 
the child of which ſhe had miſcarried from my fight, ima- 
gining ſhe could perſuade me, after a while, to think - xa 
3 when I believed her with child, which ſhe durſt not 
confeſs for fear her huſband, who had not lain with her, 
as he ſaid himſelf, ſhould find out her infidelity. 

This example ſhews us, that as there are ſome women who 
are miſtaken in thinking themſelves with child, ſo there are 
others who would fain deceive the phyſſcians and ſurgeons, 
and conceal their Great-bellies to preſerve their reputation. 
Mauriceau, 


OnserRvaTion LVII. 


September 2. 1685, I attended a woman about two months 
gone with child, who two before had received from a 
wicked midwife, who deſerves to be hanged, a potion to 
make herſelf miſcarry, which worked fo violently with her, 
that ſhe had been, as ſhe told me, u the ſeat above a 
hundred times, with extraordi 2 2 ſo as to void 
Blood by the Fundament. Yet, for all this, ſhe could not 
bring to paſs her wicked deſign, though ſhe had alſo cauſed 
her to be blooded in the Foot, three days before ſhe gave 
her the potion, beſides offering ſeveral violences with the 
Hand to the Womb, which 1 found very much irritated, 
and extremely fallen, but quite cloſe, and in a condition 
which gave hopes of preſerving her pregnancy, provided the 
patient followed the wholſome advice which I gave her, in 
order to mitigate thoſe intolerable Pains which that execrable 
drench had brought upon her, by reſting continually in bed, 
and by the uſe of milk, both by the Mouth, and by way of 
Clyſter. 


She expreſſed her intention to follow this good counſel, and a 


great regret for conſenting to the wicked action of the 
midwife, but would not tell me her name, for fear I ſhould 
bring her to puniſhment for her crime. Two days after- 
wards I attended the ſame woman, whom found in a pret 


good condition; all thoſe diſmal ſymptoms, which I had be- 


ore obſerved in her, having ceaſed, and given way to the 
ſalutary directions I had given her, when I convinced her at 
the ſame time of the enormity of their crime, who, without 
much ſcruple, voluntarily make themſelves miſcarry in the 
firſt months of their pregnancy, erroneouſly imagining that 
the infant is not as yet animated. A miſtake as pernicious 
as it is great; for it is certain that the Body of a Fœtus, 
though never fo ſmall, is intirely formed and animated from 
the firſt day of Conception, -all the reſt of the term ſerving 
only to ſtrengthen it, and to give it the neceſſary growth. 


Mauricedu. 


OBstrRvATION LVIII. 


July 19. 167%, I delivered a woman of twenty five, of a 


dead child at the term of fix months, which preſented the 
Arm. This Abortzon ſhe had deſignedly procured by taking 


* Forcing medicines ſome days before, with an intent by this 
unnatural means to hide her ſhame. The Flooding was fo 


* 


exceſſive, that I verily believe ſhe would have died without 
my aſſiſtance, which however ſhe did not deſerve, becauſe 

of the heinouſneſs of her crime; and though ſuch procured 
Abortions are uſually much more dangerous than thoſe 
which are accidental, ſhe at lat recovered and did well, 
it pleaſing God to ſpare her for this time. 


Inſtances of Miſcarriages from a Rigidity or Stricture of the 
# Uterus. | 


OssERVATIONR LIX. 

April 23. 1691, I attended a woman who had juſt miſcarried 
of a ſmall Fœtus no bigger than a bee, which Nature had 
expelled of itſelf without any conſiderable accident. 

This woman was fuppoſed to be two months and a half 
with child, and this was the fifth Miſcarriage ſhe had in the 
ſpace of two years, and all of them nearly at the ſame 
term. 

This example ſhews us, that ſome women are as prone to miſ- 
carry as to conceive, The beſt advice I can give theſe wo- 
men in order to preſerve them from ſuch frequent Miſcar- 
riages is, to abſtain intirely from the marriage-bed for five 
or ſix months, that ſo their Womb being ſtrengthened by fo 
long a reſt, may be the better enabled to retain the Con- 
ception, when after this they breed. It is good alſo to avoid 
going in a coach, and much more in other carriages which 

ſhake the Body more, during the time of pregnancy. It is 
ſometimes even neceſſary, for the greater precaution, that 
they keep themſelves in bed; and that they abſtain from 
their huſbands, that they might not, by too much motion, 
or efforts, endanger their weak and precarious pr But 
there are few women who can preyail upon themſelves to 
follow this wholſome advice, fo neceſſary oftentimes to pre- 
ſerve the Fruit of their Womb, and make them joyful 
mothers. Mauriceau. 


OssERVATTION LX. 


A lady at fifteen leagues diſtance from this city, whom I had al- 
ways ſeen delivered ſafely, and without accident, during 
her pregnancy, came into this country about ſome family 
affairs with her huſband, Being at this time with child, and 
ſtaying in theſe parts longer than ſhe expected, upon finding 
herſelf not well, ſhe conſulted me once or twice by letter, 
and then deſired I would come to ſee her. 

I found her as big as ſhe uſually had been before at her full term, 
and much more incommoded, though ſhe was then only 
in the latter part of the ſixth month. She had for more 
than fifteen days ſuffered continual Pains, not like thoſe 
which precede Delivery, but which made her Belly ſeem as 
if it was going to open. 

When ſhe lay on her Back with her Knees elevated, her Belly 
appeared much ſwelled and very tenſe, and fo little room was 
left for the Stomach, that a great part of whatever ſhe eat 
was brought up again, before it could have time to digeſt. 
Beſides theſe, he 2 the child move but very little. 

All theſe circumſtances made me conclude ſhe was big of more 
than one child; and that the bulk of what was contained 
in the Uterus, diſtending it to a greater degree than it could 
well bear, cauſed all her Pain and Uneaſineſs, which increaſed 
daily as her pregnancy advanced, and her burden aug- 
mented. | | 

I took away ſome Blood, with an intent to relieve her by 
emptying the Veſſels, and adviſed reſt in whatever ſituation 
ſhe ſhould find moſt commodious, without confining her 
to any. 

Eight days after this viſit ſhe ſent for me again, but I could not 
make haſte enough to come before ſhe was delivered of two 
children, which lived but a few hours. The lady ſoon re- 
covered, and has ſince lain in of ſeveral children without any 
accident, having only one at a time. La Mitte. 


OssRRVATION LXI. 

A young woman at two leagues diſtance from this town, in the 
fifth month of her pregnancy, was ſeized with violent Pains, 
which ſhe took for the Colic. Her mother ſent for me in all 
haſte, ſuſpecting the diſorder to be Labour, as in effect it was, 
for I found the child born, and alive when I arrived. As the 

_ After-birth was come away, I had nothing to do but leave her 

to the care of her mother, and return home. 

Some little time after ſhe was again with child, and at the 
term of five months miſcarried a ſecond time, but fo ſud- 

denly, that they could not fend to me, However ſhe got 
over this Miſcarriage, as eaſily as the firſt, $4, 

Being with child a third time, ſhe was more upon her guard, 
and though always very regular, ſhe now took care to avoid 
every thing ſhe thought might give occaſion to the former 

- Miſcarriages. I took away ſome Blood three times, the laſt 
of which was in the ſixth month, and made her purſue an exact 
and relaxing regimen, which enabled her to carry her infant 
till the ſeventh month, and then ſhe miſcarried. The child 
lived a few*days, and then died. 

As 


As ſhe attributed her going a little longer 


had done before, to her regular conduct, ſhe reſolved to be 
yet more cautious the next time ſhe ſhould breed. And that 
ſhe might ſucceed the better, as ſoon as ſhe was recovered of 
the Miſcarriage, I took away ſome Blood twice, and 

her as often. I ed Bleeding as ſoon as I knew 
ſhe was with child, and continued to do ſo every month: 
Mean time I made her take whatever I thought capable of 
cooling and relaxing, not ſuffering her to eat ſo much as a 
toaſt, and forbidding her to drink almoſt every thing that 


was ſpirituous, 
Either this conduct, or for ſome other reaſon, to me un- 


known, ſhe was enabled to ſupport her pregnancy to the 
full term, when I delivered her happily of a king child. She 
afterwards went through a ſecond, and a third pregnancy, 
with the like ſucceſs, 

But being again with child, and much more incommoded at the 
end of three months, than in the three preceding pregnan- 
cies at nine, ſhe was at the term of ſix months ſurpriſed with 
Pains equal to thoſe ſhe uſed to feel in former Labours; and 
the Waters piercing the Membranes, left no room to doubt 
of her condition. Upon this ſhe ſent for me, and I delivered 
her of two children, which died ſoon after they were born; 
and then of a large Placenta common to them both. In a 
few days ſhe recovered: : 

Since then I have delivered her many times of one ſingle child, 
which ſhe brought always to maturity without any great diffi- 
culty. La Motte. 

REMARK: 


Here we have a reinarkable inſtance of a too great Rigidity 


of the Uterus, which rendered it incapable of a Dilatation above 


a certain d Hence when the bulk of the Ftetus, toge- 
gether with the Membranes, Placenta, and Waters, became 
ſo large as to diſtend the Uterus farther than it could beat with- 
out Pain, a Miſcarriage ee enſued. 

But when the genetal habit of the Body was ſufficiently 
relaxed by Bleeding, and a _ Regimen, the woman 
went her full time, till at laſt the Uterus was too ſuddenly 
diſtended by twins, and then ſhe miſcartied again; | 

This woman's caſe confirms the doQtrine laid down by Hip- 

tes, who, in his Treatiſes on the Diſeaſes of Women, 
ſents this Rigidity of the Uterus as a frequent cauſe of Miſcar- 
riage. And, in his Dr/ſertation on the Seed, he gives it as a 
reaſon, why the children of robuſt parents are often born very 
weak. 


8 OnsenvaTion LXIIl. 5 
Inſtances of Miſcarriages from a Scirrhus of the Placenta. 
May 31. 1681, I viſited a woman, thirty-five, of a very 
trabilious conſtitution, who had juſt miſcarried at the period 
of ſix months and a half, the child dying ten or twelve days 
before, without receiving gay hurt. She had already under- 
gone three or four ſuch Miſcarriages, near about the ſame 
time, with the like accident, that is, about the fore-men- 
tioned time ſhe could no longer feel her infant move, but 
only ſome riſings of the Womb, and voided a ſmall quantity 
of Blood for ten or twelve days before Abortion. 3 

The Placenta of this woman was all over Scirrhous, to which 
her Atrabilious temperament did not a little contribute, 
Mauriceau. 

OnBservaTion LXIII. 

February 1. 1679, I delivered a woman of a child ſix months 
and a half grown, which preſented its Breech. It had been 
dead ten or twelve days, not having been felt by the mother 
all that time; and was the fifth Stilborn ſhe had brought 
forth ſucceſſively» after that manner, without any fright or 
hurt, or other manifeſt cauſe, that could occaſion the death 
of all her children in the Womb, juſt at the end of fix 
months and a half, and twelve or fifteen days before ſhe was 
delivered. And though — her laſt pregnancy ſhe had 
taken all the precautions I adv 
of which were, keeping her bed, or at leaſt her chamber, 
and ſeparating from her huſband, the ſame misfortune fill 
attended her. But as the After-births of this woman's chil- 
dren were commonly all over Scirrhous, I concluded that 

this ill diſpoſition, which hindered the infant from receiving 
ſufficient nouriſhment, of which it had the more need when 
it began to grow large, was the true cauſe of its death, and 
of the Miſcarriage that enſued. Mauriceau - 7 


OnBstrvaTION LXIV. 


Junt 20. 1686, I attended à woman, who had niiſcarried the 


day before of a child ſi months and a half grown, which 
died in the Womb, without any manifeſt cauſe, five or fix 
days before, during which the mother had not felt it move. 
As the After-birth was all over Scirrhous, and the woman, who 
was of a very Atrabilious complexion, had miſcarried five 
times before this laſt, from the term of four or five months, 
to that of fix or ſeven, I imagined, that this Scirrhous diſpo- 


- 


"ed her; the two principal 


ſition of her After-birth, which appeared alike in all hef 
other Mbortions, and proceeded from a too Atrabilious tempe- 
rament, had been the true cauſe of the death of all her infants; 
and of all the conſequent Miſcarriages at times when ſhe was 
pretty far advanced in her For this Scirrhous diſ- 
2 of the After birth cauſing a great obſtructiom in all its 
ubſtance, was the cauſe why the infant, not receiving ſuffi- 
cient nouriſhment from it in order to its ſupport, muſt come 
by that defect to be deprived of life. 

To remedy this misfortune, which had ſo often happened to 
this woman, I adviſed her to moiſten and temper the ex- 
treme dryneſs; and exceffive heat of her Atrabilious confti- 
tution, to uſe the Bath for ſome time before Conception, and 
afſes-milk all the time after, with a temperate and moiſten- 
ing regimen, wholly to abſtain from wine, and even from 

| OO e 3 was wich child; chat ſo, 

y this regimen, ſhe might do all that in her lay, to recti 
her too Atrabilious — and by that == — 
abled, ſor the future, to her children from the time of 
Conception, to the end of natural term, without ever 
miſcarrying, as ſhe has unfortunately done by all ſhe has 

Inſtances of the After-birth retained, and diſcharged by Sup- 

puration, &c, 
Onsrrvartion LXV. 

The gch of February, 1674, I and two of my fraternity were 
ordered to attend a woman who had miſcarried four hours be- 
fore,of a child of three months. The After-birth, which re- 
mained behind, had occaſioned a great Flooding, It was 
my opinion, that ſhe ought to be delivered of it inſtantly, 
finding it poſſible from the opening of the Womb, which, 
though moderate, was ſufficient for the purpoſe ; conſidering 
alſo, that the Flux of Blood, by moiſtening the paſſage, 
facilitated the extraction. But my two colleagues, who 
were never the wiſer for being older than myſelf, over-ruled 
my ſentiments, alledging the — 4 of doing Violence to the 

omb by that operation, which would increaſe the Flux, 
not conſidering that the ſole cauſe of that Flux was the Re- 
tention of the After- birth. The term Violence, which 
made uſe of, in contradifting my opinion, determined the 
patient for the preſent to commit the expulſion to Nature, 
as they adviſed her, rather than ſuffer me to deliver her, 
which I could have eaſily done, had ſhe pleaſed, without de- 
ferring it till the next day, when ſhe ſent to me in order to 
do it; but the opportunity was then loſt: for the Womb 
cloſing, there was no poſſibility of extrafting the Aſter- birth, 
which being thus retained, put her in danger of her life for 
three weeks „ by accidents which happened, as I 
had fore-told her, from the Suppuration of the Placenta, 
whoſe infection produced, as it uſually happens on like occa- 
ſions, very ſharp pains about the Region of the Womb and 
Kidneys, a continual Fever, Hyſterics, fanious and y 
fœtid Excretions from that part, and frequent fits of Fainting 
during all that time. Maurictau. 


OssERVATION LXVI. 


April 4. 1687, I attended a woman, who was neat the brink 
of the grave, it being the third day ſince ſhe miſcarried of a 
child of four months, whoſe Aſter- birth was left intire in the 
Womb, for the midwife was not able to deliver her of it, 
becauſe of the great difficulty ſhe found, as ſhe told me; 
Whence that foreign maſs there remaining for thtee days, 
had cauſed a prodigious Flooding ; and as Nature had not yet 
Expelled it, and there was no hopes of bringing it away — 
by violence, becauſe the Womb was quite cloſed, when 
I ſaw the woman, it turned at length to a moſt virulent putre- 
faction, which cauſed a continual high Fever, with two or 
three Exacerbations every day, accompanied with Faintings, 
and other ſymptoms uſual on theſe occaſions, But, for all 
theſe diſorders, and a bad Diarrhæa beſides, the recovered 
her health, after a moſt grievous and troubleſome fit of ſick- 
neſs for five whole weeks. I had ſome years before attended 
the ſame womati, when ſhe was extremely ill in the fame 
manner, after another Miſcarriage, where the After-birth 
had been likewiſe left behind, the midwife not being able to 
__ it away, and was expelled by Suppufation like this 


But it is to be obſerved, that tho“ thoſe LE which 
wings e nfo ns are formidable, 
et are not dangerous as e which mit ö 
3 Inflammation of the Womb, by OY 
violence done to that part in order to bring away the 

After-birth by force: and as of two evils the leaſt is to 

be choſen, we are obliged ſometimes to truſt Nature with 

the expulſion of thoſe foreign maſſes, when they cannot be 
taken away without offering great violence to that part, in 

dilating it, when too much cloſed. Mauriceas. 75 
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Ov ATi LXVII. 
July 12. 1684, I attended a woman who was but juſt begin- 


to recover, after ſhe had been very ouſly ill, three 

le weeks, of a W Fever, wi - > ty Wk 
and other threateni * proceeding from the Sup- 
puration of the After-birth left in the Womb, after ſhe had 
miſcarried of a child of three months; for her midwife was 
not able to bring it away, by reaſon of the difficulty ſhe 
found, the Womb, as ſhe told me, having quite cloſed 
immediately after the child came away. is obliged her 
to truſt the expulſion of it to Nature, which ſhe performed 
her uſual way, by an intire Suppuration of the foreign maſs, 
which held three weeks. For, though women, commonly, 
in theſe ſorts of Abortions, get intirely rid of the After-birth 
the ſame day, or a few days afterwards, yet we meet with 
ſome who are obliged to Suppuration, which proceeds in a 
flow and tedious manner, and is always accompanied with 
a Fever, a great Pain of the Head, and Hyſteric ſymptoms, 
with frequent Faintings, occaſioned by the corruption, which 
is alſo attended with a ſtrong Cadaverous ſmell. - None of 
theſe ſymptoms ceaſe till the Suppuration is intirely finiſhed, , 
which it is known to be, when the Excretions of the Womb 
are pure, and have wholly loſt their offenſive odour ; as 
began to appear in the woman I ſpeak of, when I ſaw her, 
who, after the had fo long laboured under all theſe melan- 
choly accidents, recovered at laſt. Mauriceau, 


OnszrvaTion LXVIII. 


April 2. 1679, I attended a woman thirty-five years old, of a 


very melancholy complexion, who had juſt miſcarried of a 
ſmall Fœtus of three months, quite waſted. As the Womb 
had only opened in proportion to the ſmallneſs of the Abortion, 
the After-birth remained behind, and could not be expelled, 
nor taken away, becauſe the Womb was almoſt quite cloſed 
after the expulſion of that ſmall Fœtus, and it could not be 
ſufficiently dilated without ſuffering too much violence. This 
diſpoſition obliged us to commit the operation to Nature, in 
hopes that it would bring matters to a good iſſue without aſ- 
ſiſtance, as it frequently does in like caſes, where the After- 


births of ſuch ſmall Fœtuſſes are expelled without any extra- 


ordinary ſymptom, two or three days, and ſometimes nine 
or ten, after the Miſcarriage. But this came all away by 
Suppuration, which laſted three weeks, during which time 
the woman was forced to make uſe of Emollient injections 
into the Womb, which were of ſervice in daily cleaning and 
waſhing away all the purulent and fœtid Excretions of that 
part, which came from the Suppuration of the retained 
After- birth. And to the time that the Womb was intirely 
delivered from that foreign and adventitious maſs, which re- 
ſolved itſelf by Suppuration, the woman was incommoded 
with a Fever at intervals, a great Pain in the Head, and 
Hyſterics, which are the ordinary ſymptoms on ſuch occa- 
ſions, after which ſhe enjoyed her health. Mauriceau. 


OsBservaTION LXIX. 


The ſame day I attended a woman, who had miſcarried 27 days 


before of an infant of four months, a ſurgeon attending her, 
who not being able to you away the After-birth, had 
truſted Nature to expel it. During its Suppuration the wo- 
man laboured under all the diſorders uſual on the like occa- 
fion ; ſuch as a great Weight and Pain in the Belly, a con- 
tinual Fever, with ſeveral Exacerbations every day, a 2 
Pain in the Head, with continual purulent and 7 cetid 
Excretions. In this bad ſtate I found her, when ſhe told 
me that, but two days ago, ſhe had parted with a piece of 
the ſuppurated After-birth as big as her Little-finger. But 
as 1 found her Belly was pretty ſoft, and ſhe had no Pain 
near the Region of the Womb, that her Fever was incon- 
ſiderable, and Reſpiration free enough, I thought her intirely 
out of danger, though her huſband and all her relations were 
under great apprehenſions of loſing her, as knowing how ill 
ſhe had been tor a long time, 


However, I gave ſtrict orders that Injections ſhould be made 


* 


chat Was over, $a ſtill continued to di 


But though this woman's Womb had been much weakened by 


uſe of to waſh away the purulent matter, and forbad all purga- 
tive Medicines, though her phyſician had very improperly 
preſcribed a Purge a few days after the Miſcarriage, in 
hopes to procure the expulſion of the After-birth by that 
means, which, on the contrary, exciting an inflammatory 
diſpoſition in the Womb, much irritated before by the re- 
ſidence of the foreign maſs, inſtead of relaxing, cauſed it 
to ſwell, by which means it ſhut itſelf more cloſely than be- 
fore, and was the leſs capable of expelling the After · birth. 
ence the Suppuration became fo extraordinary long, that the 
tient told me ſome time afterwards, that ſhe voided 
its of the After-birth for near forty days together; and after 
ſcharge ſome Seroſities 
every day till the Catamenia reſumed their ordinary courſe, 
which was fix weeks after my firſt viſit. 


* mediately after it had expe 


- three or four times a day, a decoction of Barley, Agri 


A BO 


ſo a Suppuration, it did not hinder her from conceivi 
and going out her full time with one of the luſtieſt vick | 
had ever ſeen, of which I happily delivered her in Novem- 
ber the year following. The mother went ten days above 
nine months with this girl, who appeared fo extraordinary 
large, that Thad the curioſity to put her in a pair of ſcales, and 
found her to weigh above thirteen s, Averdupoize, 
without the After-birth, which was proportioned to the ſize 
of the infant. Mauriceau. 


OrstrvaTtion LXX. 


January 23. 1687, I attended a Woman, who, after ſhe was 
thou 


ght ſeven months with child, had miſcarried eight 
days before I ſaw her of a ſmall Fœtus, all corrupted, which 
ſhe ſhewed me, and it was no bigger than one of three 
months. But as the After- birth of that corrupted Fcetus 
was not brought away, from that time ſhe continued to void 
purulent matter from the Womb, which came from the de- 
tained After-birth, that waſted by Su tion. 


The woman told me that ſhe had reaſon to think herſelf ſeven 


months gone with child, becauſe ſhe had ſo long 


* n miſſed her 
monthly purgations; but that her Belly ceaſing to riſe theſe 
three or four hft nad; ſhe thought no more of it; the 
infant probably remaining dead all that time, though Nature 
did not expel it till at the ſeventh month. 


It might ſeem pretty difficult to believe that a dead infant can 
remain ſo lo 


a time in the mother's Belly without being 
expelled, and with fo little inconvenience, did we not every 
day ſee ſuch inſtances, which convince us that ſome dead in- 
fants are preſerved in the Womb a very long time, without 
any confiderable corruption, before their Waters run off; 
theſe Waters ſerving, if I may fo ſay, as a fort of Brine, to 
keep them from a cadaverous corruption, which immediately 
follows after their eflux, and obliges the Womb to expel 
them. Hence it was that the woman we ſpeak of fo long 
retained the little dead Fcetus, and yet bad her health, as 
ſoon as the After-birth, which remained, as I ſaid, in her 
Womb, turned to Suppuration, only taking care, as I ad- 
viſed her, to inject ſimple Barley-water three or four times a 
day into the Womb, to aſſiſt in cleanſing that part from the 
fœtid matter of this Suppuration, which might otherwiſe in- 
Jure it. Mauriceau. | 


OzsErRvaTION LXXI. 


May 28. 1686, I attended a woman, who had juft then miſ- 


carried of a child three months grown, after ſhe had been a 
month troubled with a Flux of reddiſh Seroſities, which is 
the common forerunner of Abortions. But as the Womb 
had only opened in proportion to the Body of the child, 
which was very ſmall, the After-birth being much larger, 
remained within; and as it could not be extracted by the 
Hand without too much violenge, the Orifice of the Womb 
being ſhut, and there being no preſſing neceſſity for it, I 
judged it the ſureſt way to commit the expulſion to Nature, 
who, in her own time, freed herſelf by means of Suppura- 
tion, in which the After-birth came away by little and little, 
nothing appearing but purulent Excretions, which uſually 
ſucceed the retention of theſe ſorts of foreign maſſes, and 
ſo continue till the Suppuration being finiſhed, the Excretions 
of the Womb become pure, without that offenſive ſmell 
which thoſe that are purulent are commonly attended 
with. But that the part juſt mentioned may receive no ill 
impreſſion from the too long continuance of the corrupt 
matter in it, injections are every day, for ten or twelve 
days, to be uſed, as I directed in this Woman's caſe, in 
order to preſerve her from any ill effects of the Suppuration, 
after which ſhe did very well. Mauriccau. 


OBsERvaTION LXXII. 


November 29. 1685, I attended a woman who had miſ- 


carried ſeven days before of a child four months grown, 
whoſe After-birth remained in the Womb, the midwife not 
being able to bring it away, becauſe the Womb cloſed im- 

ll the Fœtus, which it did with 
eaſe enough, as being a ſmall, ſoft, and withered Subſtance. 
So that the Womb at that time not opening itſelf but juſt in - 
proportion to the ſize of the child, the After-birth being much 


larger, was retained, and had no way to come off but by 


Suppuration, which was accompanied with a high continual 
Fever, with Exacerbations, a great Pain in the Head, and 


other frightſul ſymptoms, which made her life deſpaired of. 


However ſhe recovered at laſt, uſing no other means than 
what I adviſed, which was only to inject into the Womb, 


. 


9 


Mallows, and Marſhmallows, mixed with a little Oil o 
Sweet Almonds, in order to dilute the infectious matter pro- 
ceeding from the Suppuration of the retained Afﬀter-birth, 
that the Womb might receive no ill Impreſſion from the 
two long continuance thereof. 


It 


It often happens that the midwife, and the ſurgeon, to avoid 
being blamed for not delivering the woman of the Aſter- 
birth, when ſhe has thus miſcarried, do their utmoſt to 
bring it away with the Hand ; which I would adviſe by all 
means to attempt, provided the operation can be performed 
without violence, but not otherwiſe. For there is much 
leſs danger in truſting Nature with the work, than 3 

too rudely about it, in order to extract it from the Wom 

by violence, which might cauſe an Inflammation in that 


part, and ſo put the woman in far greater danger of her 
life, as I have known it ſometimes happen. Mauriceau. 


OnsERVATTION LXXIII. 


March 7. 1682, I attended a woman gone with child no more 
than two months and a half, who miſcarried in my preſence of 
a living child, that plainly moved its Legs and Arms, and 
even opened its Mouth for the ſpace of half an hour. It 
came into the world without aſſiſtance, with a great Flood- 
ing. But as it was very ſmall, and the Womb had only 
dilated itſelf in proportion to it, the After-birth remained 
behind, there being no room to bring it away ; becauſe the 
thickneſs and hardneſs of the Internal orifice, which was 
very cloſe ſhut, could not bear to be ſtretched without too 
great violence, which might have 1 on a very dan- 
gerous Inflammation in that part. But Flux of Blood 
was fo increaſed by this retention of the After- birth, that 
the poor woman had ſeveral bad Fainting fits the firſt day; 
after that it ſtopped a little, but only for a day or two, and 
then returned in a diſmal manner, which it did, at ſeveral 
intervals, for the ſpace of three weeks, the Womb all the 
while not ſufficiently dilating ſo as to be able, of itſelf, to 
throw off its burden, nor to admit aſſiſtance to get rid of 
it without violence. And as it ſtuck all that time to the 
bottom of the Womb, ſo its ſticking there was the cauſe 
that it did not at firſt reſolve by Suppuration, as it uſually 
does, when, being intirely looſe from the Womb, it has no 
longer communication with it. So that the true Suppuration 
of the After-birth not beginning till at the end of three weeks, 
the patient was afterwards more than eight days in voiding it 
piecemeal, and conſequently was a full month in getting rid 
of the Appe to this diminutive Foetus, though moſt 
women are no longer about it than three or four days; and 
ſeldom above eight. But what contributed very much to 
lengthen out the time was, that the living roots of this 
foreign maſs hindered its ſeparation from the Womb, where 
it ſtuck cloſe, and could not be expelled without Pain, 
which was not a little aggravated by the ſtraitneſs of the 
Internal orifice. In theſe eight days of the Suppuration, the 
woman, as it uſually happens under ſuch circumſtances, had 
a Fever, with ſeveral Exacerbations, accompanied with a 
great Pain in the Head, and Hyſteric fits. 

The part being afterwards purified from the infection of the 
Suppuration, the woman recovered her health, having run 
the leſs riſk by committing the work of Expulſion to Nature, 
which if I had tried by Hand, as I muſt have uſed violence, 
the remedy might have proved worſe than the diſeaſe. It is re- 
markable that this little Abort, which I ſaw living half an hour, 
had ſtrength enough to move its Arms and Legs, but had not 
the power to put forth a cry, though I plainly ſaw it open its 
Mouth ſeveral times. For Aborts have commonly no Voice 
till the end of the third month, their Lungs not having 
ſtrength enough till then to puſh the air with an impetuoſity 
ſufficient to form a cry. Mauriceau. 


OBsERvaTION LXXIV. 
A. D. 1676, I attended a woman, who two hours before 


had miſcarried of a dead child at the term of eighteen 
weeks, and two thirds of the After-birth were left in the 


Womb. The midwife not being able to deliver her, ſent 
to me for my affiſtance. But I found the Womb of this 
woman, who had 'never been with child before, fo cloſed 
inwardly, and fo ſtraitly embracing the After-birth, that I 
Judged it improper to attempt the taking it away forcibly, 
becauſe the violence, I muſt have uſed, might have been 
more prejudicial than the diſeaſe itſelf. Beſides, the woman 
w very faint, and extremely impatient, - of theſe reaſons 
attempted to fetch it away, but v ;z and havi 
taken away about half 40 28 left the ref for Native 
diſcharge, having no inclination at that time to uſe farther 
violence, becauſe the Internal orifice of the Womb being 
contracted like the neck of a bottle, ſo forcibly retained 
the foreign maſs, that it was impoſſible at that time to get 
it away without putting the woman in great danger of her 
life. However, to affift Nature in diſcharging it, I or- 
dered ſeveral Clyſters, and Emollients to be three or 
four times injected into the Womb. Theſe remedies did 
not fail of promoting the expulſion which happened the 
fourth day ; and the woman afterwards enjoyed health, 
Mauriceau. | 


in ſmall quantities, at intervals, from the 


ABO 


Inſtances of Flooding with Miſcarriages, 
Onstrvartion LXXV. 


April 4. 1675, I delivered a woman of a child that had been 


dead a conſiderable time. It ſeemed no bigger than a child 
of three months, though the Mother had gone with it near 
ſeven. She had almoſt continually diſcharged fome ſmall 
quantity of Blood from the Womb for fout months paſt, 
having all that time laboured under Pains in the Kidn 
and diſpoſitions to miſcarry. This at length happened after 
a great and ſudden Flux of Blood, which imme- 
diately upon Delivery, and the woman recovered, The al- 
moſt continual loſs of Blood for four months had made that 
litttle Abortion of the human ſpecies like thoſe abortive or 
untimely fruits, which never grow from the moment 
are deprived of the ſap of the tree that nouriſhes them, but 
w dry, wither away, and fall off long before maturity, 
eau, 


OnstrvaTIOn LXXVI. 


March 8. 1689, I delivered a woman of an infant of five 


months, which preſented the Breech, and was alive, thou 
the mother had, for three weeks before, continually dif- 
charged a vaſt quantity of Waters tinctured with Blood, a 


ſure fore-runner of Abortion. 


For itis to beobſerved, that though ſome women are known to pre- 
ſerve their pregnancy, after voiding a pretty large quantity of 


= Waters by the Womb, the caſe is otherwiſe when theſe 
aters are tinged with Blood, for then it is a ſure ſign that 
the Womb begins to open conſiderably, and that it can no 
longer retain the infant, at what term ſoever it happens, 
after a great diſcharge of Water of this tincture. However 
the woman did very well, after miſcarrying of this little 
Foetus, which lived an hour. Afauriceau, 


Onszrvarion LXXVII. 


July 25. 1683, I attended a woman who had juſt then miſ- 


carried of a ſmall Fœtus, no bigger than a bee ; but the Se- 
cundines being left in the Womb, a pretty large Flux of 
Blood enſued, which however was not ſucceeded by any con- 
ſiderable weakneſs, The Womb had only opened in pro- 
portion to the ſize of that Foetus, ſo there was no room at 
preſent for the operation; but two days afterwards, finding 
it in a better diſpoſition, | took from it the foreign maſs, 
which exactly reſembled what we commonly call a Falſe con- 
ception, and was of the bigneſs of a middli llets- egg. 
This experiment convinced me, and —— me in the 
belief, which I always had, that all thoſe pretended Falſe 
r which come from women about the third 
month, were True conceptions in the beginning; and that 
they are, in effect, no more than dene Pascu, whoſe 
Membranes are ſtuffed with clots of Blood, which fwell them 
up ; that after the Waters which they contained are run off, 
* all compacted into a globular form by the con- 
ion of the Womb, and being, as it were, moulded in 
its cavity, and blended with thoſe clots of Blood, and the 
ſubſtance of thoſe little After · births, take the figure of a 
fowl's gizzard. And as we many times perceive no Fcetus in 
theſe ſorts of Falſe conceptions, becauſe of the extreme 
minuteneſs and ſoftneſs of theſe little Aborts, which loſe 
their figure, and confound their ſubſtance with the clots of 
Blood, which are voided by women on thoſe occaſions ; 
and as we ſee nothing come from them afterwards, but thoſe 
kinds of foreign mail 
Ay alſe conceptions, though are in effect true Aﬀter- 
irths, as was that which I took from this woman, who 
then reckoned herſelf gone about two months and a half. 
But as ſhe had been very much diſordered all the firſt months 
of her reckoning, and eſpecially the laſt fifteen days, when 
ſhe voided every day bloody Serofities, and 2 Blood 
omb, here 
we ſee the cauſe why this diminutive Fœtus, which had 
for ſome time paſt withered away for want of nouriſhment, 
did not arrive at the bigneſs it ought to have had by the 
mother's reckoning, uriceat. 


Miſcarriages leſs difficult where a Flooding has preceded, 
OBszRvaTION LXXVII. 


March 28. 16772 I attended a woman who hadguſt miſcarried 
4a, 


of a dead c at the term of fourteen weeks, For three 
whole weeks before this accident, ſhe had been troubled with 
a ſmall Flux of Blood, which at the end was conſiderably in- 
creaſed for the ſpace of two hours, till it brought away 
with it the little Fœtus as aforeſaid, with the Aſter · birth at 
the ſame time. It is to be remarked, that in theſe forts of 
Abortions, the Aſter- birth is eaſily expelled with the Fetus, 
when the woman has, for a long time before her miſcarrying, 
felt conſiderable Pains, with ſome loſs of Blood. For theſe 
Pains help, in a great meaſure, to looſen the After-birth 
from the Womb, But it is uſually otherwiſe when the Miſ- 
carriage comes ſuddenly, and almoſt without Pain, For the 


moan RE ¹ . 


es, we commonly take them for ſim- 
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infant, which is ſmall and tender, is eaſily enough expelled ; 
but the Womb not being ſufficiently open, in proportion to 
the bigneſs of the After-birth, for that reaſon -retains it, 
where it continues to ſtick, and cannot be excluded without 
much Pain. Mauricean. 

| OpszrvaTION LXXIX. 


October 18. 1930, A carpenter near Ruſſel Court, in Drury 


lane, came to me, and deſired I would go to his wife, who 


judged herſelf to be nine or ten weeks gone with child. She 


for ſome days laboured under a Flooding, 2nd had loſt a 
very large 1 of Blood, ſo that ſhe was very much 
ſunk diſpirited, and had fainted ſeveral times. _—_ 
my coming, I firſt felt her Pulſe, which I found very low 
and weak ; ſhe complained of a grinding Pain in her Back, 
and a forcing down and weight upon the Os tincz ; I there- 
fore thought it neceſſary to touch her, believing whatever was 
to come away was lodged upon, and up, the Os tincæ, 
which might occaſion thoſe complaints. I found the Vagina 
and Os internum choaked up with coagulated Blood, the 


; latter very little open, and not wide enough to admit the 


ing up of one Finger; however, with the end of my 
inger I felt a ſoft ſubſtance within, lying at the Mouth of 
the Wonib : at that time I thought it adviſeable not to attempt 
the fetching it away, in hopes that the Os internum would 
ſink lower, and ſpread wider; and therefore I only ordered 
her the following draught and mixture, promiſing to ſee her 
in in a few hours. 
ake of Plantain water two ounces, . 
Strong Cinnamon water half an ounce, 
Liquid laudanum twelve drops, 
Diacodium three drams, 
Japan earth a ſcruple ; 
Make a draught to be taken immediately. 


Take of Plantain water, and the water of Oak buds, of each 


three ounces ; 
Small Cinnamon water, and ſtrong, of each an ounce ; 
Syrup of Lemons an ounce, 
1 earth a dram ; 
Take two or three ſpoonfuls occaſionally. 


About three hours after I called again, when I was informed, 


that the draining continued, but in à feſſer quantity; ſhe 
had a Pain in the Back, and a 2 weight and preſſure 
upon the Os internum. I touched her again, and found the 
Os internum ſunk lower, and opened wide enough to admit 
one Finger to paſs into it, with which I felt a ſoft ſubſtance. 
This I judged to be the Placenta ſunk low down, and lying 
at the Os tincz; I therefore paſſed one Finger up into the 
Uterus, where I found the aforeſaid ſubſtance lying looſe in 
the Uterus; whereupon I thruſt my Finger further up, and 
bending the end in the manner of a hook, over the ſaid ſub- 
ſtance, I drew it out, upon which the Flooding, and the 

inding and forcing Pains went off. I then ordered her a 

rdial bolus to be taken immediately, at night, and the 
next morning, with three or four ſpoonfuls of Julap after 
each Bolus; or at any other time, in caſe ſhe was faint or 
ſick. I called the next day, and found her very briſk, and 


free from all her former complaints; and, that ſhe had 


had no-return of her Flooding from the time I brought the 
ſubſtance away. Giffard. | 
The author forgot to inform us what became of the Feetus. 


OpstRvaTion LXXX. 


Auguſt 20. 1930, I was called upon to go to a woman in 


urham-yard, the wife of a porter, who, the preceding 
day, found (as ſhe thought) the child to give a ſudden lip, 
and fall lower. A few days after ſhe was ſived with a vio- 
lent Flooding, and grinding Pains in her Back. I found her 
= my coming very much diſpirited, her Pulſe low, and 
clear Blood continually dribbling. Upon touching, I found 
the Os tincæ wide enough to admit the ends of three Fingers, 
and therefore gave it as my opinion, that ſhe ought to be 
immediately delivered, and that delays might be dangerous, 
ſince ſhe had loſt ſo much Blood already. There was no 
proſpe& of its ſtopping before both the child and Placenta 
were brought away, for as long as the Uterus was kept 
diſtended by them, the Mouths of the Veſſels (before inoſcu- 
lated into the Placenta, which then wholly adhered to the 


Uterus, but was now in part, or wholly ſeparated from it) 


would continually pour the Blood into the Womb, fo that 
the whole maſs would be exhauſted, unleſs ſhe was delivered. 
Then indeed the Womb would contract and be collapſed, b 
which the Mouths of the Veſſels are ſt , and the Flood- 
ing generally ceaſes. All that were preſent ſubmitted the 
matter intirely to my conduct; immediately I paſſed up my 
Hand well greaſed into the Vagina to the Os internum, 
which I endeavourcd to dilate with the ends of three Fingers 

ed into it, and ſoon made way for the Fourth and my 

umb; then, by gently. ſpreading them, I dilated it wide 
enough to admit my whole Hand, which I paſſed into the 
Uterus, where I firſt met with the Membranes ; thoſe I 


every night, in caſe her 


' ſent, I heard nothing 


followed, and the Flooding 
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broke with the ends of my Fingers, and laid hold of a Hand, 
which I put aſide, and went on in ſearch of the Feet. I ſoon 
met with a Foot, and brought it out. "The child was ſmall, 
and the parts having been dilated by former Labours, I was not 
ſollicitous about the other foot; and therefore taking hold of 
that already brought out with a ſoft cloth, I drew it gently 
towards me, at the fame time adviſing the woman to ailiſt b 

bearing ſtrongly down ; the Hips preſently followed, as alſo 
the Body and Head. The Funs Unbilicalis was twiſted 
round the Neck of the child ; and upon the Head's ſinking 
down the preceding Ys the Placenta was in part, it not 
wholly, ſeparated from the Uterus, which ſeparation was oc- 


caſioned by the contraction of the Navel-ſtring. The Pla- 


centa being ſeparated, a Flooding of courſe enſued. Paſſing 
my Hand, after the child was brought out, I found the bur- 
den ſunk down, and partly out of the Womb, lying in the 
Vagina, ſo that 1 had no difficulty in bringing it away. 
The child was born dead, which I judged it to have been 
ſeveral hours, the woman not having perceived it ſtir all the 
time of her Labour. "This woman was in the eighth month 
of her reckoni She died about eight or nine hours after 
her Delivery, hotwithſtanding all proper applications were 
made uſe of, This, I imagine, wholly proceeded from her 
great loſs of Blood before ſhe was brought to bed. Gifard. 


OssERVATION LXXXI. 


April 1. 1730, I was ſent for to a poor woman in Knaves-acre, 


the wife of a ſmith; who was about fix months gone with child, 
and had been ſeized with a Flooding ſome days before, for 
which her midwife had, not long before, come to conſult me, 
when I ordered an aftringent mixture to be taken three or 
four ſpoonfuls now and then, and a quieting aſtringent 
draught to be taken at night, which I ordered to be continued 
ooding did not ſtop, with orders 
to give me an account of her the next day, at the ſame time 
telling the midwife, that in caſe it continued, the only means 
left to ſave her life, was to deliver her; but as the method I 
ordered had in ſome meaſure the deſired effect for the pre- 
farther for two or three days; but her 
Flooding returning again, her huſband came to me, and de- 
fired I would go to her, which accordingly I did, and upon 
examination found the Os internum not dilated enough to ad- 
mit the End of one Finger, and not eaſily to be dilated ; 
wherefore I adviſed a repetition of the medicines before pre- 
ſcribed ; and on the next day he called again to tell me, that 


the draining continued, but was not ſo violent; however, 


as ſhe became weaker, he deſired I would ſee her; I then 
found the Os internum as it was the preceding day, and as I 
could not dilate it with my Fingers, I adviſed a continuance 


of the mixture and draught ; on the third day the midwife 


ſent me word, that the draining continued, but that the Os 
internum was dilated ſomewhat more than the preceding day, 
which gave me incouragement to hope that I might dilate it 
wide enough to paſs my Hand and bring the Fœtus. Upon 
my touching, I found an opening large enough to admit the 
end of three Fingers, wherefore I endeavoured to dilate it 
with my Fingers, and ſtretching them wide from each other, 
I Ly in = humb, and afterwards my whole Hand. The 
firſt thing I met with was part of the Fiacenta ſeparated from 
the Uterus, and paſſing my Hand by it, I felt the child in- 
cloſed in the Membranes, and floating in the Waters. I rea- 
dily broke the Membranes with ny Finger, and paſſing my 
Hand within them, ſoon met with a Leg, which I drew out, 
and taking hold of it with a foft cloth, I gently pulled to- 
wards me, at the ſame time adviſing the woman to afliſt by 
bearing ſtrongly down ; and by this method I preſently drew 
out the 7 ow __ _—_ I was indeed afraid, as it 
was v er, that the Limbs would have ſeparated fro 
the Boch. The Placenta readily followed, —— in 
part, if not wholly, ſeparated from the Uterus 2 i Flooding 
{topped immediately upon the Delivery. Gifard. 


OzsERvaTION LXX XII. 


January 23. 1729-30, A woman came to me about ſeven 


o*clock in the evening, deſiring me to go with her to a grocer's 
wife in Leather-lane, near Holbourn ; the woman had miſ- 
carried about an Hour before of a Faetus of about five months 
old, which had been dead for ſome time, and the Navel- 
ſtring, being both very ſmall and tender, broke by the mid- 
wife's endeavours to draw out the Placenta, Immediately 
upon my coming I paſſed up the two Fore-fingers of my Left- 
hand, and found the Placenta in part protruded out of the 
Os internum, and ſtopping up the ſame : I therefore took 
hold of the part protruded between my Fingers, and drew it 


| gently outwards, by which method, the part remaining in 


omb, and which ſtopped up the Os internum, readily 
ſtopped. This woman had for 
ſome days laboured under a Fever and violent Cough, which 
T judged occaſioned the death of the Fœtus, and the Miſcar- 
riage afterwards. 


OBsER- 
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OnszrvaTion. LXXXIN. 


Inſtances of Miſcarriages from a Plethora. 


22. 1682, I delivered a woman who was in her third 
wy ſhe was of a very ſanguine conſtitution, and I had 
adviſed her to bleed at the end of the. firſt month, in order 
to preſerve herſelf from ſuch an accident. But ſhe would 
not hearken to good counſel, but choſe to follow a bad 
cuſtom, which many others have, of ſtaying till they are 
half gone, before they think of ſuch a misfortune, which 
generally happens before the end of the third month. As the 
woman had a great Flux of Blood, I took from her the 
After-birth, of a good Finger's thickneſs, and the breadth of 
two thirds of the Palm of a Hand, though the Foetus, which 
was ſtill ſhut up in its Membranes, whoſe Waters were all 
run off an hour before, was no bigger than a large bee. We 
cannot however infer from hence, that the child had been no 
bigger than it was at the time of the Miſcarriage ; for it did 
not ſeem above twenty-five days grown ; about which time 
it probably began to wither, its principle of life having been 
deſtroyed : and though not growing for a long time, it re- 
mained in the Womb, and preſerved itſelf in its Waters, till 
this Miſcarriage happened to the woman, who did mighty 
well afterwards. Mauriceau. 


OssERVATION LXXXIV. 


Auguſt 22. 1685, I attended a woman who was thought to be 
— than — months gone with child, but had juſt then 
miſcarried of a little Fœtus, wrapt up in the Aſter- birth and its 
Membranes, and ſcarce bigger than a common fly, the whole 
being about the ſize of a pigeon's egg. The woman had, 
for two months paſt, laboured under a continual Flux of 
Blood, which was ſo great when ſhe miſcarried, that her 
huſband thought ſhe would have died. | 

As the principle of life was deſtroyed in this Fœtus from the 
beginning of the mother's pregnancy, it muſt have reſted at 


the ſame dimenſions as when deprived thereof by ſome ac- 


cident, which might probably be the fame as excited that 

Flux of Blood, which never ceaſed till Nature had diſcharged 
itſelf of that uſeleſs burden, after which the woman, who had 
ſuffered very much ſo long a time, recovered her health. 

It is-worth obſerving, that Big-bellied women are often known 
to be thus injured without any manifeſt cauſe, meerly by their 
own ſanguine temperament, their redundances of Blood ſuf- 
focating, and, if I may ſo ſay, drowning the infant as ſoon 

as it is conceived, if not ſeaſonably prevented by Bleeding 
in the Arm. Maur iceau. 


| OBservaTION LXXXV. 

July 9. 1685, I brought away an After-birth, which belonged 

1 8 - fall F cetus of fix whe growth, of which the woman 
miſcarried two hours before, and with it abundance of large 
clots of Blood were diſcharged, though ſhe had never received 
the leaſt hurt or injury, as ſhe told me herſelf. 

This accident may ſerve to prove, that Bleeding, which it is the 
cuſtom to defer till after the fourth month, would be of more 
ſervice in the firſt months, than at the end of four months 
and a half. For it is moſt certain, that the meer abundance 
of Blood is frequently the cauſe of miſcarrying before the end 
of the third month, from which women might preſerve them- 
ſelves, if they took care to bleed in the firſt months of their 

regnancy, during which the jnfant being very ſmall, wants 

, * Ry” little Blood to nouriſh it. For which reaſon not 
being able in that ſtate to diſpenſe with all that is retained b 
the Suppreſſion of the Catamenia, the Veſſels of the Wom 
which are overloaded, open, and diſcharge their contents in 
an extraordinary manner, and thus cauſe "thoſe exuberant 


Fluxes of Blood, which almoſt conſtantly accompany this 
fort of Miſcarriage. Mauriceau. 


A Miſcarriage from a great Swelling of the Labia; 
OBseRvATION LXXXVI. 


June 2. 1672, I attended a woman who had laboured fifteen 
days under a very great Swelling of the two Labia Pudendi, 
as well as of 8 and Thighs, This was occaſioned by a 
great load of humours depoſited on thoſe parts, and on the 

omb itſelf, where ſhe felt a great Pain from a moderate 
—— of the Hand upon the Belly, which alſo was ſwelled 
ig enough to give a ſuſpicion of her being with child, though 

ſhe had been without her Menſes for fourteen; months, ſince 

| the was delivered of her ſecond child, Their ſuppreſſion 
might be owing to the ill ſtate of health ſhe had been in, 
having been troubled with Fevers during the firſt eight months 
of the fourteen ; or to her becoming with child upon her re- 

| Covery to à good ſtate of health, which ſhe had enjoyed for 
{ome months paſt, But as ſhe had not as yet felt any motion 
like that of a child, and her Breaſts were not fwelled, and 
there was no touching of her below, to examine the ſtate of 
the Womb, becauſe of the prodigious Swelling of the Labia 
which hindered it, I told her, that though I could not poſi- 


Gay LR that ſhe was with child, which I very 
much ſuſpected, I would adviſe her to manage herſelf like a 


Big-bellied woman; and that ſhe might, for all. that, ſuffer - 


ſome ſcarifications to be made on the outſide of the Labia, 
in order to give vent to a vaſt quantity of ſerous humours, 
which had cauſed fo extraordinary a Swelling, as to endanger 


' a Mortification. The operation was performed two days after- 


wards by an rene” ſu „and a vaſt quantity of water 
was diſcharged for ſe days, whereby the Swelling of all 
the parts round about was conſiderably abated, and ſome da 
after the woman was delivered of two children, with which 
had gone about four months, One of the children was alive, 
the other was dead ; and was or oe cauſe, by the ill im- 
preſſion its corruption made on the Womb, of an Inflamma- 
tion, which communicating itſelf to the Exterior parts, drew 
on a Mortification, of which the woman died the third day, as 
I had with aſſurance foretold the day before. It is what almoſt 
inſtantly happens, when this ſort of Qutward Swelling from 
the Inflammatory diſpoſition of the Inward yu grows Ery- 
ſipelatous. But when they are no more Oedematous, 
as it pretty often happens to women who have had many chil- 
dren, towards the laſt months of their pregnancy, they 
are not commonly ſo dangerous. Aauricean. 


A Miſcarriage from a Quick; ſilver girdle, 
OBsxtrvaTtTion LXXXVII. 


February 11. 1685, I attended a woman, who, when ſhe was 


two manta ng with child, had put a Quick-ſilver girdle 
round her waiſt, by advice of ſome ignorant perſon, ta cure 
a ſimple Itch. The poiſonous remedy in a few hours raiſed 
a plentiful Salivation, with ſo great a Swelling of all the inte- 
rior parts of the "Throat, that, for fear of Suffocation, or a 
Delirium, they were obliged, as her ſurgeon told me, to 
bleed her four times, and to give her ſeveral Purges to divert 
the Courſe of the humours downwards, not imagining ſhe 
was with child, But the conſequence was a plentiful Flux 
of Blood, which threw her into Faintings, that came one 
upon another, and ended at laſt in a Miſcarriage, It is more 
than probable, that the Purges that were given her, as well 
as the repeated Bleedings before adminiſtered, were the prin- 
cipal and leading cauſes to this misfortune. 


But though the patient ſeemed to be very weak, and almoſt 


harraſſed out by ſuch a train of accidents, when I ſaw her, 1 
did not think her in danger, but could ſafely venture to fore- 
tell, that the great evacuation before Miſcarriage, and that 
which ought to follow, would infallibly put a ſtop to the 


Salivation, which accordingly happencd ; and the woman was 
well afterwards, Mauricea. 


A Miſcarriage of Twins, 
OzBsxrvaTION LXXXVIII. 


October 6. 1130, I was ſent for about four o'clock in the 


morning, to the wife of a ſnuff-box maker, in Dean · ſtreet, 
near Red-lion-ſquare, who was, according to her calculation, 
about ſeven months gone with child; I had been with her 
about three months before, when ſhe was under ſome appre- 
henſion of miſcarrying, but by proper applications I cured 
her at that time; but now one Fœtus was brought away 
before I was ſent for, and the midwife not being able to 
bring away the Placenta, occafioned my being ſent for. I im- 
mediately would have endeavoured to paſs my Hand in 
ſearch of the Placenta, but the woman could not be readily 
perſuaded to admit me, and made ſome ſtruggle, until ſhe 
was overcome by the perſuaſions of her friends, and the ap- 
prehenſions of the danger ſhe was in, ſhould it not be brought 
away ; ſo that at length ſhe admitted me to paſs my whole 
Hand into the Vagina, and fo on to the Os internum, which 
I found ſo much contraſted, that it would ſcarcely ad- 
mit the ends of four Fingers ; but having by degrees dilated 
the Orifice, I got my Hand into the Uterus, and found 


ſomething harder than a Placenta. This proved to be an- 


other Fœtus incloſed in its Membranes , which were much 
diſtended by the Waters; I bend the Membrancs imme- 
diately with the ends of my Fingers, and then putting m 

Hand within them, I ſearched for the Feet ; the "ir aA 
I met with was the Head, which I paſſed by, and went on in 
ſearch of the Feet, and ſoon met with one Foot ; this I 
brought out, and as Thad ſufficiently dilated the Os internum, 
the Fœtus being FRY very ſmall, I judged I might eaſily 
draw it out by the Legalready _ down, without giving 
her freſh Pain by paſſing up my again to fetch down 
the other: I therefore took hold of the Leg I had ſecured, 
and gently drew it forwards ; I fay gently, for had I uſed any 
force I might have torn it from the Body, the Leg being very 
ſmall and tender; at the fame time I adviſed the woman to 
aſſiſt by bearing ſtrongly down, which much contributed to 
the bringing out of the Hips, Body, and Head, all which 
ſoon followed; and upon paſſing up my Hand to fetch away the 


 Afﬀter-burdens, there being two entirely ſeparate, I met 


with the burden belonging to the Fetus firſt born pro- 
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truded, and lying in the Vagina ; this I nos brought 
J 


then, repaſſing my Hand, I found the 
hing "within the Uterus, but wholly ſeparated from it, ſo 
TOS. ud no mrs MANY Me beliing riray this than the 

former. Giffard. | | 

Inſtances of Miſcarriages without manifeſt cauſe. 
OnzzxvATION LXXXIX. : 
uly 23. 1685, I attended a woman who had juſt before miſ- 
a 220 — any manifeſt cauſe, of a ſmall infant, no 
bigger than a bee, incloſed in the After-birth and its Mem- 
branes, which fill contained all the Waters, the whole 
being of the fize and figure of ors egg · The woman 
reckoned herſelf three months and a half gone, though what 


the had brought forth was no bigger than a Foetus of a month, A 
being hindered in its growth by ſome Fluxes of Blood, with 


* which the mother was from time to time viſited, almoſt regu- 
larly in the ordinary ſeaſon of her natural purgations. From 
this ſymptom, the woman not thinking herſelf with child, 
though I had aſſured her of it, had neglected to keep herſelf 
= and take her repoſe in Bed, as was neceſſary to pre- 


ABO 


OnrservaTION XCIL 
17. 1688, I attended a woman, who, after a | 

erate Flux of Bood, had juſt yoided a fort of Falſe con- 
ception, ſome flight membranous fragments of which had 
come away the day before. This ſuppoſed Falſe conception 
wy of ths aw off © heya pi aud its figure much 
reſembling that of the cavity of the Womb. I opened it, 
and found a ſmall Fœtus in the middle, no bigger than a 
corn of wheat, though the mother believed herſelf three 
months gone. I knew by this that the principle of life in 
this Foetus had been deſtroyed a ſhort time after its 
ception, whence a ſtop was put to its growth. Mauriceau. 
| OBszxvaTION XClII. 


22. 1689, I delivered a woman of a ſmall Fœtus, in- 
oſed in the After-birth, its Membranes, and its Waters, 
which, to all appearance, had been dead a very long time. 
The woman thought herſelf ſix or ſeven months gone, though 
the little Fœtus, which was never felt to move, was no 


8 one of two months and a half, or three montha 
at m . 


erve her Big-belly which had been indangered fince theſe When 1 delivered the woman, there enſued ſuch a copious 


Fluxes came upon her. Nor did ſhe take care to bleed in the 
Arm, as I adviſed her, after I knew ſhe was with child. 
Now I was certain that ſhe had conceived, notwithſtanding 
thoſe evacuations, which came at the ordinary ſeaſons, ſigni- 
fied the contrary ; for their coming at thoſe times was merel 
accidental and by chance, as I obſerved ; becauſe after theſe 
evacuations had ceaſed, the ordinary ſigns of pregnancy con- 
tinued as before, whereas they would have vaniſhed after a 

genuine Menſtrual purgation. Mauriceau. | 


OnsxrvatION XC. 


December 12. 1685, I attended a woman who, at the end-of 
three months, according to her own reckoning, had juſt 
mifcarried of a ſmall Fœtus, which came from her without 
much Pain, incloſed in the After-birth and its Membranes 


Flux of Blood, that ſhe fell into Faintings, which might 
have put her in great danger of her life, had I not ſpeedily 
ſuccoured her by ſtopping the Flux, which ceaſed as ſoon 
as I had taken away this foreign maſs which cauſed it. Af- 
ter this, the poor woman, who had been in a very languiſh- 
ing condition a long while, did very well. Mauriceau. 


OBsERvaTION XCIV. 


February 29. 1690, I attended a woman, who had miſcarried 


ſeven days before of a child four or five months grown, and 
now lay almoſt at the point of death. Her midwite, who was 
incapable of delivering her, had broke the String of the After- 
birth, and had very much fatigued the patient for an hour, 
without being able to bring away more than ſome pieces of 
the After-birth, the greateſt part remaining in the Womb. 


and Waters, the whole equalling the bigneſs of a duck's egg. Hence extraordinary vodings, and plenty of very foetid Ex- 
t 


The Fœtus was no bigger than one of five or fix weeks 
growth, The mother before ſhe was delivered of it, had a 
moderate Flux of Blood for three weeks, ſo that being de- 
prived of life long before Nature expelled it, a ſtop was then 
put to its growth. 

As this Miſcarriage had no violent cauſe to force it, the woman 
was as well afterwards as if ſhe had lain in naturally of a child 
at the full term, Mauriceau. 


OnstrRvaTtION XCl. 


January 14. 1687, I delivered a woman, aged twenty nine, 
at the term of five months, of a little infant alive, which 
preſented the Feet, with a conſiderable Flux of Blood, and 
was the ſixth of whom the mother had miſcarried ſucceſſively, 
not having gone a longer term with any of her children than 
with this, which was five months compleat, with others 


cretions, accompanied with a continual high Fever, which 
had ſeveral Exacerbations every day, a great Tenſion of the 
Belly, Faintings, and other ſymptoms, of which the patient 
died, two days after I had ſeen her in this melancholy con- 
dition, as I had foretold, more from a conſideration of the 
injury done to the Womb, when the midwife endeavoured 
to bring away the After-birth, than out of regard to the meer 
Retention of that foreign maſs. For it is to be obſerved that 
there is leſs danger in committing the expulſion of the After- 
birth to Nature, than in offering too much violence to the 
Womb in order to force it away from thence, which al- 
ways cauſes an nos, a diſeaſe the more fatal N it 
is augmented by the Suppuration of the remainin of that 
foreign maſs. — 1 I 


OpstrRvaTION XCV. 


three months, and one of them four months and a half. But, March 16. 1691, I delivered a woman, who had miſcarried 


what is extraordinary, the woman miſcarried thus fix times, 
without any injury or evident cauſe, and in ſpite of all 


two hours before of a Foetus of three months, which had been 
dead eight or ten days, as appeared by its corruption. 


ſible precautions which ſhe had taken to ſecure her- The midwife, for want of ſuffictent knowledge in her buſineſs, 


elf ems this melancholy accident, to which ſhe was ſo 
ſubject, that I delivered her of four children fince, of whom 
ſhe miſcarried in like manner without manifeſt cauſe, two of 
four months, one of ſix months and a half, and the laſt of 
ſeven months, not being able to preſerve any one of theſe 
Big-bellies to a longer date than the laſt, where the infant, 
though living when I laid the inother, ſurvived but ſeven 


being incapable of bringing away the After-birth, ſo exceſſive 
a Flooding was excited by its Retention in the Womb, that 
the woman muſt have run a great riſk of her life, if I had 
not ſpeedily delivered her of it, and fo put a ſtop to the 
Flooding, after which ſhe did very well. Mauriceau. 


OssERVATION XCVI, 


hours, as being, by reaſon of its immature birth, too early May 12. 1692, A lady ſent for me to her houſe, to ſhew me a 


by two months, very ſmall and very feeble, as all thoſe in- 
fants are which are born at ſeven months. 

This example ſhews how eaſily ſome women miſcarry, as this 
woman actually did of ten children, which her unhappy Fe- 
cundity conceived only to ſee them all periſh in the birth. 
She was above a middle ſtature, of a my full Habit of body, 
and her Complexion was fanguine phlegmatic, which 
not a little contributed to the untimely relaxing and opening 

of the Internal orifice of her Womb, at the leaſt agitation of 
Body or Mind. 

I had adviſed her, as the beſt remedies againſt a relapſe into the 

| fame misfortune, to abſtain from her huſband all the time 
of her pregnancy, to bleed in the Arm, when gone ſix 

| and to repeat it every two months, and to keep her- 
ſelf in perfect compoſure of Mind and Body, But this 
good counſel ferved only to make her go a little the longer 
with the laſt children than with- the fault, for ſhe went with 
the laſt, of which I delivered her, February 11. 1692, to 
the end of the ſeventh month, which lived only ſeven 
hours, as I faid before. However, there is room to hope, 
that by continuing to follow the good counſel I have given, 

| ſhe may hereafter go out her full time with a child, and 
have a more happy lying-in with it chan ſhe has had with 
all the reſt. Maur iceau. | 
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ſmall Fœtus and its After-birth, which were all corrupted and 
decayed, though without any offenſive ſmell. She aſked 
me, of what term I ſuppoſed that ſmall Foetus might be, 
which was of the length of the Middle-finger ? I anſwered, 
that, by its bigneſs, it did not appear to have been alive in 
the mother's Womb above two months, ' but that it might 
have been preſerved there as long a time after its death, its 
Waters not being diſcharged before the time of travel, and 
perhaps longer. She then told me that it was a domeſtic of 
hers, who miſcarried that very day of this infant ; and 
that as her huſband had been abſent theſe four months and a 
half, ſhe believed, ſeeing the infant ſo ſmall, that another 
man was the father. As for my part, the fear of imputing 
a crime to the woman, of which ſhe might poſſibly be inno- 
cent, made me leave the queſtion undecided. For I could 
not come at an intire certainty, b ining the Body of 
the Foetus, becauſe I had ſeen as {mall ones, whoſe mothers 
have not been delivered of them till five months after their 
Conception, having carried them dead two or three months, 
they being preſerved without much corruption in their 
own Waters, as ſome forts of fruits in a proper pickle, ſo 
that they did not exceed the n 
when their principle of life was deſtroyed. 7 
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OnstrvarIOn XCVIL. 


March 8. 693, I delivered a woman of a fſimall child of five 


* 


months, of which ſhe miſcarried without any manifeſt cauſe, 

t that the After - birth to be looſened, becauſe 
the infant, who preſented the Arm before the Head, with 
part of the Navel-ſtring, was ſo intangled in the String, that 
the After-birth had been conſiderably ſhocked by it, as I 
found r clots of black Blood which cloſely adhered 
to that fide of the After-birth which was looſened from the 
Womb. 


The child was alive two hours before I brought it away, which 


I knew by the beating at the Navel-ſtring ; but as theWomb 
was not opened enough for me to extract it at that time, 
without diſmembring it, I was obliged to wait till it was 
ſufficiently dilated to permit me to extract it without violence. 
For this purpoſe I ordered the woman a Clyſter, which 

uickening her languiſhing Pains, contributed to the ſuf- 
geient dilatation of the Orifice, and excluſion of the Fœtus, 
whoſe Waters were all run off two hours before I Was 
called. The woman, though of a very delicate conſtitution, 
did very well after I delivered her. Mauriceau. 


OBsERvATION XCVIII. 


Auguſt 31. 1693, I delivered a woman of the After-birth of a 


ſmall Fcaetus of two months, of which ſhe had miſcarried 
three hours before without any manifeſt cauſe. 


The After-birth being retained in the Womb after the expul- 


ſion of the ſmall Fœtus, occafioned ſuch a Flooding, that 
the woman had ſeveral times Fainting fits, out of which ſhe 
recovered as ſoon as I had delivered her of that foreign maſs ; 
for the Flux then ceaſed, and the woman did well. 
This was the eleventh child of which ſhe had miſcarried. 


Mauriceau. 


OzsstrvaTION XCIX. 


September 15. 1693, I delivered a woman of a Falſe concep- 


Three full months ago ſhe had been troubled with a continual 


tion as big as a man's fiſt, in which I found a ſmall Fœtus 
quite withered, which was no bigger than a bee, though 
the woman had ſuſpected herſelf with child near ſeven months, 
by the ſigns of Conception ſhe had upon her from the firſt 
month after her laſt Menſtrual evacuation. 


Flooding, which ſhewed that Nature had attempted, from 
the beginning of that Flooding, to clear the Womb of its 
contents; but failing to accompliſh it had been the cauſe 
that this Falſe conception, being ſo long harboured there, 
and not quite looſe from it, had received a conſiderable 
increaſe, and was grown to double the ordinary bigneſs of 
thoſe Falſe conceptions which women very ſeldom exclude 
but in the ſecond or third month after Conception. And as 
this little Fœtus, which was lodged in this great Falſe 
conception, was no bigger than a Fœtus of fifteen days, I 
ſuppoſe that the principle of life had been deſtroyed in it, from 
the beginning, by ſome other cauſe antecedent to the Flood- 


ing. Mauriceau. 


OBsERvaTION C. 


November 3. 1697, A woman of this city gone about ten 


weeks, or three months, with child, felt ſome Colic pains, 
which were followed by Pains in the Loins, that at laſt bore 
down upon the Uterus. As ſhe was a woman of good 
underſtanding, ſhe was equally ſenſible with me, that this 
unhappy diſpoſition tended to a Miſcarriage z and we were 
confirmed in this ſentiment by a. frequent inclination to make 
water, which obliged her to make uſe of the chamber-pot, 
before I had time for a proper examination. During this 


effort to make water, ſhe perceived ſomething fall from her, 


which proved to be the Waters, followed immediately by 
the Fœtus, which was ſo ſmall, that being laid upon a paper, 
it was by the next morning ſhrivelled into the form of a thick 
dry Membrane. 


This accident was followed by another much more dangerous, 


which was a violent Flooding, cauſed by the Retention of 


the little After-birth, the Navel-ſtring of which was too ſmall 


and tender, to be of any ſervice for its extraction. 


I did all that was poflible to bring this After-birth away, and 


even proceeded to extreme violence, not ie, the ad- 


vice of Peu and Mauriceau. I made uſe of one Finger in 


this operation, not being able to introduce a ſecond, and by 
moving this round the Internal ſurface of the Uterus, I ſepa- 


rated the Placenta from it, and extracted it, by bending the 


Finger, and making it ſerve as a blunt Hook, ixt which 
and the oppoſite ſide of the Uterus I preſſed the little After- 


birth, and brought it away at laſt intire, after which the 
Flooding immediately ſtopped. 


The e ion of this Aſter- birth, however little, was abſolutely 


neceſſary, otherwiſe the woman muſt have periſhed by the 
Flux of Blood, which was ſo violent, as to make her in this 


AB O 


8 Onsznavartion. CL 


A 2. 1692, I delivered a woman i 
A 1 r 


ho laboured under a great Flooding, occaſi b 
the intire ſeparation of the After-birth, which preſented 4 
She had ſeveral times fainted, and was in great r of 
r had I not ſpeedily taken the 
ud from her, which was dead before through the exceſſive 
Flux of Blood, which ceaſed as foon as I had laid her. 
Wherefore I was obliged, under the doubt I was in whether 
the child were alive or no, to return it, that I might take it 
by the Feet ; which I did, But the tion ſignified no- 
to the child, who was dead , as I aids but it 
was beneficial to the mother, who recovered her health 
afterwards, 


You are to obſerve that on theſe occaſions, where the Aſter-birth 


preſents firſt to the paſſage, you are never to expect that Na- 
ture, who is —_— debilitated by the exceflive Flooding, 
which always att ſuch a diſpoſition, ſhould of herſelf 
expel the infant, And therefore you are, with all 

tion, to take it from the mother, if you deſire to fave her 
from death, and her infant too, if it be ſtill alive. For if 
they are not ſpeedily ſuccoured, they muſt both die, becauſe 
of the exceſſive Flooding, which cannot be ſtopped before 
the Womb is intirely delivered of both the Infant and the 
Afﬀter-birth, AMauriceau. 


OnsxrvATIon CIL 


December 24. 1692, I attended a woman who, four 


before, miſcarried of a Foetus of four months, but 


Aſter- birth ſtill remained in the Womb, which had cloſed 
itſelf immediately after the expulſion of the child, The 


midwife finding herſelf at that time incapable of bringing it 
away, left it to Nature, who took care to — fell of 
it with a conſiderable Flooding in my preſence. But «3 this 
Flooding had been excited only by the reſidence of that 
foreign maſs in the Womb, it ſtopped as ſoon as Nature had 
led. it, and the woman, recovering from the great weak- 
neſs cauſed by the Flooding, enjoyed her health. Mauriceau. 


Inſtances of Miſcarriages from Acute Diſcaſcs, 
OssERvATION ClII. 


I be 1ſt of March, 1671, I attended a woman five months 


gone with child, who, after a continual Fever of three 
weeks, miſcarried of an infant, which immediately expired, 
and ſhe herſelf died two days after. The exureme danger 
ſhe was in, was yet farther increaſed after her Abortion, as I 
plainly foretold the phyſicians who attended her, and who had 
flattered themſelyes the evacuations of Child-bed would 
have mitigated the Fever, and diſpoſed it to give way to pro- 
medicines. Far from this, the Fever uſually increaſes 
immediately after Delivery, and gains double force from the 
ſuppreſſion of the Lochia, 3 conſtantly 
at that time, whence the Humours, which were the firſt cauſe 
of the diſorder, immediately return back on the Internal parts. 
After this the patient has not long to live, becauſe Nature, 
which is already oppreſſed with a diſtemper in its own na- 
ture dangerous, can by no means regulate and accompliſh the 
neceſlary evacuation of the Lochia, For this reaſon, a phy- 
ſician who attends pregnant women during their illneſs 
ought, by all ways and means he can deviſe, to hinder Abor- 
tion, ſince moſt women, to whom that accident happens, 
die very ſoon after, eſpecially ſuch as have their Fever accom- 
panied with a Defluxion on their Breaſt, of which I have 
ſeen many inſtances reſembling the caſe of the woman I 
1 of, whom I opened after her death, and found the 
on the Left · ſide all ſuppurated, and abundance of 
ſerous and bloody matter on both ſides the Breaſt, and the 
Liver quite dry and ſhrivelled. Mauriceau. 


OssERVATION CIV. 


On the 16th of March, 1678, I delivered a woman twenty 


two years old of an infant ſix months grown, who lived but 
three hours. The mother had for nine days paſt laboured 
under a great Defluxion upon her Breaſt, and a continual 
Fever, for which ſhe was fre or ſix times blooded by advice 
of the phyſicians, Who attended her every day, But though 
ſhe had been delivered with much eaſe, after no more than 
two ſhort hours travel, I was yet perſuaded that her illneſs, 
which was of a mortal kind, would grow upon her after her 
Delivery. For in order to entertain any hopes that the mo- 
ther would receive benefit or relief by this accident, as the 

icians vainly aſſured her, it was neceſſary that Nature 
ſhould have been very regular in the due evacuations of 
Child-bed, which it could not well perform, being already 
oppreſſed with another diſtemper. And beſides, towards the 
ſecond or third day after Delivery, there uſually happens a 
reflux of Humours to the Breaſt, for the generation of Milk. 
On theſe accounts I might well conjecture that this lady 
would die, as it actually came to paſs the fourth day after 
ſhe had been brought to bed. For her diſtemper had its ri 
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| "eipal ſeat in the Breaſt, where It had before made ſuch 2 


eſs, that ſhe began to have a Stertor from the time that 
laid her. Mauri. | 


 OnsxnvaTion CV. 


June 19. 1685, 1 attended a woman who miſcarried of a 


diately upon Delive 


ſmall child, three months grown, through the violence of a 
continual: Fever, and was even growing delirious at the time 
of her miſcarrying, which happened in the twelfth day of 
her illneſs. But though ſhe was almoſt reduced to extremities, 
and the After-birth remained in the Womb, the midwife not 
being able to bring it away, yet ſhe to mend imme- 

10 , fo that five or ſix hours afterwards the 


Fever was much decreaſed, and went off the next day, 


Nature alſo having in that time of itſelf expelled the After- 


_ 4 


birth, which remained behind. 


This woman recovered contrary to my expectation; for 1 


have often obſerved that it is extremely rare to ſee women 
who have a Fever, accompanied with a Defluxion on their 
Breaſt, ſurvive theſe ſorts of diſtempers. For they die, 


_ almoſt every one, in a few days after they are delivered in that 


bad condition; and I ſuppoſe that what mightily aſſiſted this 
woman in ſuch dangerous diſorders was the ſoundneſs of her 
Lungs, which did not ſeem at all affected. Mauriceau, 


OssERVATION CVI. 


February 3. 1692, I was ſent for to deliver a woman who had 


miſcarried the day before of a ſmall Fœtus of three months. 
1 took from the Womb a ſmall After-birth, all hardened, 
which Nature could never have diſcharged, and whoſe Re- 
tention had - cauſed ſo exceſſive a Flooding, as to throw the 
woman ſeveral times into very great Faintings. 


As ſhe had a ſmall and very quick Pulſe, with very great 


inequalities, when I delivered her, which was not intirely 
owing to the Fever, of which ſhe had been ill three weeks, 
but alſo to potions of Savin and Mugwort, and other heat- 
ing medicines, which were preſcribed for her, in order, as 
it was pretended, to procure the expulſion of the After-birth, 
I very much doubted her recovery, though I had delivered 
her without uſing any violence. However ſhe did well 


enough afterwards, the relief I gave her in ridding her Womb 
of that After-birth being of more ſervice to her, than all the 


Diuretic and Cathartic potions ſhe had taken, which were 

ſo far from producing the effects expected from them, that 

they ſcrved only to increaſe the Flooding yet more and more. 

Mauricegu. | 
Onsxrvarion CVII. 


July 1. 1693, I delivered a woman of a Fctus of five months, 


which had been dead above twelve days, as appeared by its 
corruption. But the String of the Afterbirth, being very 
weak and rotten, broke; by which means the whole ſub- 
ſtance of the Aſter- birth, which was very large, and as it 
were ſcirrhous, remained in the Womb, which immediately 
cloſing upon it, gave me no room to extract it till half an 
hour afterwards, when its Internal orifice being ſufficiently 
relaxed to ſuffer an extraction without violence, I did the 
fame with my Hand, only carrying it to the entrance of 
that Internal orifice, where I wok 

After-birth which preſented. 


This woman, for ten or twelve days before, had laboured 


under a continual Fever, with Exacerbations, which had 
killed the child in the Womb, of which diſtemper, how- 
ever, ſhe had the good fortune to recover five or ſix days 
before this Miſcarriage, and ſo eſcaped the great danger of 
life ſhe muſt have been in, had the Miſcarriage happened in 
the time of that diſeaſe, which it would not have failed to 
increaſe, as it uſually happens, when Nature is weakened 
by ſo dangerous a diſtemper. AMauricear. 


OssERVATION CVIII. 


March 30. 1687, I attended a woman extremely ill, who had 


miſcarried ſix days before of a dead child at the term of 
four months, having at that time upon her a continual 
Fever, with Pains in her Breaſt, and a Spitting of Blood. 
Her midwife had much ado to deliver her, and had' even 
left a part of the After-burden in the Womb, which had no 
way to come off afterwards but by Suppuration,. as I made 
appear before her phyſician, who had ſent for me that we 
might conſult together. But I found the patient in ſo bad a 


condition, that ſhe could not hope to recover, and that her 


ateſt diſorder proceeded rather from the Fever, and Pain 
in the Breaſt, than from a ſmall part of the After-birth left 
behind, which Nature would eaſily have got clear of, had it 
not been ke) omg with the load of that pernicious diſtemper, 
which in a 
had, with good reaſon, foretold. 


Experience had taught me, that almoſt all women who have a 


: 


continual Fever, with Pain in the Breaſt, at the time of a 
Miſcarriage, die in a little time after, through the increaſe 


1 


hold of the Body of the 


I deferred a ſecond Bleeding till the next day, in 


ew days after put an end to the patient's life, as I 


was over-heated and diſordered before, and there laying 
load upon load, compleat the Suffocation of the patient. 


Mairiceau. 


. OpstrvaTiIOn CIX. 


December 8. 168, I attended a woman, who, in the third 


month of her pr y had been ſeized with a confiderable 
Flux of Blood, and had juſt then voided, amongſt clots of 
Blood, a Membranous bag, of the bigneſs of a pullet's egg, 
full of water, in the middle of which I found a little Fœtus 


of the bigneſs of a very ſmall bee, which, to all appearance, 


ceaſed to grow and live fix weeks before, at which time the 
mother was taken with a Quartan ague ; the Body of this 
little Abort remaining in the ſame proportion which it pro- 


bably had when the violent fit of the mother's Fever deprived 


Maurteau. 


it of the principle of life. 


OssERVATION CX. 


June 14. 1684, I attended a woman who lay at the point of 


death, from a continual Fever, with a Defluxion on her 
Breaſt, which caufed her to miſcarry three days before, in 
her third month, of a ſmall dead child, corrupted alt over. 
When I was told that two hours after the expulſion the 


woman voided ſome Membranes mixed with clots of Blood, 


which the midwife and the phyſicians who attended her took 
for the After-birth, I aſſured the huſband and the midwife, 
who were preſent, that. if the patient had voided nothing 
elſe ſince the child came away, ſhe was not yet delivered of 
the After - birth, as indeed ſhe was not. For theſe ſmall 
Aborts are always expelled before the After-birth, which fre- 
quently remains in the Womb in theſe kinds of Miſcarriages, 
if it is not expelled together with the child, as it happens 
when it comes enveloped in its Membranes. This man's 
miſcarrying under a diſtemper in itſelf mortal, join to the 
corruption of the Aſter- birth remaining in the Womb, a 
circumſtance miſtaken by the phyſicians and the midwife, 
haſtened her death, which happened the next day after I faw 
her in that deſperate condition, as 1 foretold to her huſbagd. 


 Mauriueau, 


OnszrvaTion CXI. X 


% 


In the year 1704, a very uncommon diſtemper prevailed, both 


in town and country, which proved mortal to moſt of thoſe 
whom it ſeized ; but the old, the ' feeble, and the poor, 
eſcaped better than the young, the vigorous, and the rich. 
The patients were afflicted cither with violent Heat, or a 
continual Shiveging, with an Oppreſſion, Pain in the Side, 
Cough, Spitting of Blood, and Vomiting. 


June 22, a lady about three months gone with child was ſeized 


with the fore-mentioned diſtemper, and the ſymptoms ſeemed 
to have come all at once as it were to overwhelm the poor 
patient; only inſtead of the Heat ſhe had an extreme and con- 
tinual Shivering. I was ſenſible of the danger as ſoon as 
I faw her taken with fo violent a diſcaſe in the time of 
her pregnancy, and therefore adviſed her to ſettle her af- 
fairs. As ſhe had the Spirit of a man in the Body of a wo- 
man, ſhe did it with reſolution. And as I never knew her 
guilty of the leaſt weakneſs in all the times of her lying in, 
during which Iattended her, and as ſhe had a perfect confidence 
in me, I began with Bleeding, as the only remedy that could 
relieve her, an Emetic being forbidden on account of her 
Pregnancy) and the violent oppreſſion ſhe laboured under. 
ut the great Chilneſs that ſeized her, had ſo concentrated 
her Blood, that the Extremities ſeemed to be deprived of it. 
I tried to recall the Heat into one of her Arms by vehement 
Friction; and holding under it a chafing-diſh of coals, 
wrapped it up afterwards in towels heated very hot, till at 
laſt I found a Vein which appeared tolerably full. I opened 
it, and after a deal of time, and ſeveral eſſays, drew 
from it ſeveral porringers of Blood. 
hopes that 
Heat would ſucceed that terrible Chilneſs, which was the 
more ſurpriſing as it was Midſummer : But I got nothing by 
it, the Chilneſs continued the ſame, as well as the Oppreſſion, 
and. the Stomach could bear no remedy becauſe of the con- 


tinual Vomiting ; ſo that the abſolute neceſſity I was under 


of relieving the patient, or ſuffering her to periſh in this de- 
plorable manner, determined me, notwithſtanding the Low- 
neſs of the Pulſe, to a Second Bleeding, whatever difficulties 
I might meet with, or how loth ſoever I might be to do it, 
in a caſe fo deſperate as hers. . In ſhort, I reſolved upon it, 
and made uſe of the ſame means as the day before, however 
inconvenient the Artificial heat might be to the ſick. I made a 


ſhift this time to draw off three good porringers of Blood, 


which relieved the patient conſiderably ; the Chilneſs, the 


Cough, and the Spitting of Blood weat off at the ſame time. 

There remained only a flight Pain in the Side, with ſome 

little Oppreſſion, for the effedtual removal of which I ſhould = 
4 | have 


AB O 


„ had ſhe not complained of ſome 


flight Pains in the Belly and about the Kidneys. Upon this I 


have renewed the 
ured her that ſhe- was to fall in Labour, which 
actually came to paſs an hour afterwards. | 

I could not chooſe but foreſee the nature of thoſe Pains, which, 
flight as they were, yet increaſing every moment, made me 
take precautions not'to be ſurpriſed ; and theſe Pains growing 
ſtronger and quicker, I touched the patient that I might be 

perfectly ſatisfied, I found the Waters formed, which broke 
away at the firſt Pain, and the child preſenting in the right 
1 came away, and was about the ſize of a mouſe. 

then delivered the mother with more trouble than I had 
about the child. And, though this is no proper place to 
mention it, I take occaſion to ſay, that the String of ſo 
ſmall an infant cannot be ſuppoſed thick or ſtrong, ſo that I 
was obliged to follow it to the root, and with two Fingers 
to ſeparate it from the Womb, before the Inner orifice had 
cloſed up; and then brought it away. 

This lady was very ill for three or four days, though her Chil- 
neſs was gone off, The reſclution with which the took the 
Decoctions, the Jellies, the Hippocras of water with a little 
wine, and generally every thing which I preſcribed for her, 
brought on the Lochia in abundance, as though ſhe had 
lain in at the full term, which ſucceeded ſo happily that all 
ſymptoms vaniſhed, and the Miſcarriage, fo dreaded by us 


8 mma, —_ of a little — on 
mon , four breadth in length, u 
ar and withered, the After-birth being retained in 
the Womb, which had not been able to expel it, becauſe | 
the ſmall dilatation, which that little ſhrunk Fertus had 
made, was not ſufficient for its excluſion, being of a much 
greater bulk. As I found the Womb juſt open enough'to 
receive one Finger, and no more, I thought it more prudent 
to leave the expulſion to Nature, than to attempt its ex- 
traction in that condition, becauſe the violence neceſſary to 
be uſed in making a ſufficient dilatation of the Orifice might 
have injured the patient, whoſe Body the day after the 
Miſcarriage appeared. covered all over with the $mall-pox. 
But the ſecond day, a ſmall Flux of Blood coming on with 
ſome Pains, which a little dilated the Orifice, I made the 
moſt proper uſe of the opportunity, and brought away the 
After-birth effectually. But the Small-pox, which was very 
malignant, and accompanied with a continual Fever, and a 
violent Pain in the Head and "Throat, carried off the patienc 
the ninth day after her Miſcarriage ; to which perhaps the 
too frequent Bleedings in the Arm, no fewer than ten, pre- 
{cribed by a phyſician, her brother-in-law, contrary to my 
ſentiment, might not a little contribute; 


OzsERvaTION CXIV. 


both in the beginning, was in its conſequences the means of In 1687, the Small-pox raged in Valognes with much more 


health to this lady, who in the ſpace of fix weeks was per- 
fectly recovered. La Motte: 


OssERVATION CxXII. 


Avouſt 7. 1704, A lady about four Sang yr rr 
— 3 — with an — of her Lu 
Pain of her Side, and ſpitting of Blood, ſent for me. 

As I had ſeveral times delivered her before, ſhe had a 5 
confidence in me, and therefore conjured me not to leave 
her, telling me ſhe would rely intirely on my aſſiſtance. 

I began by bleeding her in the evening, and at night directed 
an Emollient clyſter, and as the Fever with the above-men- 
tioned ſymptoms continued, I determined to repeat Bleedin 
in the morni Mean time I adviſed her not to neg] 
what was neceſſary on the part of religion, and endeavoured 
to comfort her by inſinuating, that as ſhe was only about 
five or fix — gone with child, a Miſcarriage would be 
no great misfortune, but on the contrary might be of ſervice 
with reſpe& to her other diſorders. I then continued to do 
what I thought proper to mitigate her Fever, and divert the 
Flux of Humours from her Breaſt, which ſeemed by the 
perſeverance of the Cough, Pain of the Side, and Fever, to 
threaten the patient with a great deal of danger. Thus I 
proceeded till the fifth day, when Labour-pains began to be 
felt. I had not been in her chamber above a quarter of an 
hour before they became ſo conſiderable, as to leave no 
room to doubt of an approaching Miſcarriage, and for this 
reaſon I examined into the ſtate of the Uterus, and found the 
Waters formed and the Membranes ready to break, inſo- 
much that at the very next Pain the child was excluded 
alive. 

As the Navel-ftring of ſo ſmall a Fœtus could not be very ſtrong, 

I uſed all my endeavouts to manage it to the beſt advantage, 
that it might give me ſome aſſiſtance in extracting the After- 

* birth; but I could not ſucceed, becauſe the Orifice of the 
Uterus, as is uſual in fuch caſes, contracted itſelf almoſt to 
its former dimenſions, immediately after the expulſion of the 
Feetus, inſomuch that, notwithſtanding all the care I could 
take, it broke upon this motion of the Uterus, though I 
ſcarcely pulled it at all. But without loſing a moment, I 
purſued my point ſo cloſely, that I found means to introduce 
four Fingers into the Uterus before it had time to contract 
itſelf intirely, and with theſe I ſeparated the Placenta from 
it, and brought it towards the Orifice, till I laid hold of it 
with my Thumb and a Finger, and fo brought it away. 

The lady was very ill all the reſt of the day, but got better 
the next, and continued mending for three weeks, at which 

time ſhe was perfectly recovered. La Motte. 

a REM ARK. 

La Motte, in his reflection upon this caſe, ſays, that not- 
withſtanding the encouragement he gave this lady, a Miſcarriage 
was the accident from which he apprehended molt danger. 
And that he attributed her recovery to the abundance of her 
purgations, which did not ccaſe in this caſe, as they uſually do 
after Miſcarriages cauſed by an acute diſtemper. 

As therefore the life of the patient depends upon the continuance 
of the Lochia, in Miſcarriages of this ſort, the principal atten- 
tion of a phyſician ſhould be directed to encourage their diſcharge 

by all poſſible means, 


OssERVATTOYNW C XII. 


On the 23d of September, 1678, I attended a woman, who, 
"  aftgr two days ſuffering great Pains in the Loins, with a 


re 


than common —_—_— ſoas to prove mortal to the greater 
part of thoſe whom it ſeized, ſparing neither age, condition; 
nor ſex. Among others, a woman of faſhion, gone about 
ſix months with child, was attacked with this melancholy 
diſtemper, which procecded in the moſt favourable way that 
could be deſired, "The Fever was moderate, the Puſtules 
„round, and white, ſo that nothing ſeemed wanting or 

7 but an end of the diſtemper, which will have its 
time. Under this favourable ſituation, all on a ſudden the 
woman was ſeized with a Convulſion. I happened to be 
preſent, and ordered her a glaſs of wine, on which her Pains 
came on, and I delivered her in a moment of a living child, 


which was followed by a Convulſion, and death immediately 
after. La Motte, 8 


Onsrrvartion CXV. 


Auguſt 10. 1688, I attended a woman, who had juſt then 
miſcarried of a child of ſix months, which ſhe had carried 
above ſix weeks dead in the Uterus. For ſhe had not gone 
above four months when ſhe was ſcized with the Small-pox; 
ſince which time, though well recovered of the diſtemper, 
ſhe had not felt the infant move. Before her Miſcarriage ſhe 
had a moderate Flux of Blood for five or fix days, as a Fore- 
runner of the fame ; but ſhe did very well after Nature had, 
unaſſiſted, expelled the dead child, which had only the pro- 
portions of one of four months and a half, about which 
term it died in the Womb. Mauriccau. 


In the general account of the cauſes of Miſcarriages, I have 
omitted Longing, which frequently occurs, though taken no notice 
of by the ancients, that I remember, and but little by any 
modern author of credit; though I have ſeen a few treatiſes 
wrote with a view to prove or diſprove the reality of many 
effects attributed to it. 

The accurate Hippocrates is ſilent on this head ; Galen and 
Actuarius mention the word xioo#, and Pliny takes notice of 
the diſtemper commonly called Pica, or Picatio, and other 
authors give an account of a diſtemper named parazia. But 
xioon, a,, Pica, and Picatio, ſignify an inordinate deſire 
to eat things, which are not properly the ſubjccts of Appetite, 
as chalk, cinders, lime, and dirt ; whereas the Longing of wo- 
men with child is not confined to ſuch traſh; and beſides, 
virgins who labour under Obſtructions of the Menſes, are per- 
haps more ſubject to ſuch unaccountable Appetites, than breed- 
ing women. Upon the whole, I am acquainted with no 
language, except the German, that has any word limited to the 
ſignification of that affection, which in Engliſh we call Longing ; 
des envies des Jugs of the French, the woglia, or donna" ſuo- 

liata of the Italians, have at the ſame time other ſignifications. 
But we mult not infer from hence, that the diſorder, for ſuch 
I muſt call it, is peculiar to our own country, for we know 
that the women of all other nations are ſubject to it as well as 
our own. 

That a diſappointment of the thing longed for is the cauſe 
of frequent Miſcarriages, it would be ſuperfluous to endeavour 
to prove, ſince I believe there is ſcarcely a man concerned in 
the practice of any one branch of phe who has not been a 
witneſs of it : and daily inſtances put the thing beyond diſpute. 

I know no way of preventing a Miſcarriage from Longing, ex- 
cept by indulging the woman in her Appetite, if the circum- 
ſtances are ſuch as render it poſſible. But if from the impoſ- 
ſibility or negle& of this, any ſymptoms of an impending Miſ- 
carriage ſhould appear, it _ be prudent to endeavour to 

| . vert 


A B R 

avert i ſuch reſt, regimen, and gentle evacuations as the 
caſe hoard according to the rules above laid down; provided 
the Miſcarriage is not too ſudden to admit of ſuch precautions, 
which is often the caſe, 

ABRABAX, or ABRAXAs. A magical word, compre- 
hending the days of the year in numeral letters. Caftellus from 
Lilauius. 

ABRACADABRA. A cabaliſtical or | word, 
recommended by Serenus Samonicus as a cure for that ſpecies of 
Fever, which — call a Hæmitritæus. 

In order to have this pod effect, the word muſt be wrote 
on paper, and repeated, dropping every time the laſt letter, fo 
as to make it, when wrote, a kind of cone, thus: 


ABRACADABRA 
ABRACADABR 
ABRACADAB 
ABRACADA 
ABRACAD 
ABRACA 
ABRAC 
ABRA 
ABR 
AB 
A 


In this manner it is to be ſuſpended about the Neck by a 
linen thread, 

ABRACALAN. This is alſo a cabaliſtical word, to 
which the Jews attribute virtues equal to thoſe of Abracadabra, 
and fo far they are probably right. Buxtorf. 

St. Chryſoſtom and St. Auguſtin are not pleaſed with theſe 
Amulets, which they look upon as idolatrous. But I would 
not propagate their doctrine, for fear of interfering with the 
ſale of the famous Anodyne Necklace, the author of which 
has found means to make the Chriſtians equal at leaſt to the 
Heathens and Jews in point of ſuperſtition and folly. 

But I muſt do the juſtice to Abracadabra and Abracalan, to 
ſay they - have a meaning, which I don't find the Anodyne 
Necklace has; for Selden de Diis Syris informs us, that the two 
words mentioned above expreſs the name of a Syrian idol. 
This charm therefore muſt be intended as a fort of invocation of 
that pretended deity. 

ABRAHAM. This patriarch is eſteemed by ſome to have 
underſtood phyſic, and to have taught it the /Egyptians during 
his reſidence in their country. There is no foundation for this 
in ſcripture. What has given a hint for this tradition is, that 
the Perſian Magi make Abraham the ſame as Zoroaſter, the 
founder of the Chaldee and Perſian religion and philoſophy. 
Schulzius. Herbelot. 

ABRASA. Ulcers attended with Abraſion of part of the 
ſubſtance ; or Ulcers where the Skin is ſo tender and lax as to 
be ſubject to rn 

ABR ASAX AS. This is another magical word, ſaid to 
be borrowed from Baſilides, the Egyptian, which if inſcribed 
ina circle, is ſaid to keep flies from coming within the circum- 
ference. Caftellus from Libavius. 

ABRASTIO. ellus explains this, Superficial exulceration 
of the Membranous parts, attended with a Loſs of ſubſtance in 


very ſmall fragments. | 
to be an Abraſion of the Inteſtines, when 


hus there is ſaid 


the Internal Membrane is ulcerated, and very ſmall pieces of - 


it are excluded with the Excrement. 

ABRASUM. The part abraded from the Ulcer. + 

In Abraſions the Skin is not to be cut off, but reſtored to its 
place, and ſome proper medicine to be laid over it ; for by this 
means the abraded ſkin, though turned black, is often conglutingt- 
ed, To preſerve the parts affected from an Inflammation, anoint 
them with Powder of red Sumach, mixed with Honey ; or the 
Beard of a Bull-ruſh burnt, and mingled with Honey like the 
former, Oribaſ. de Morb. Curat. lib. iii. cap. 18. 

ABRATHAN, is ABROTANUM, Southernwood, num- 
bered by the Jewiſh writers amongſt the ſeven ſpecies of Hyſſop. 
Salmaſins. | | 

ABRIC. Sulphur. 

ABROTANOIDES. A kind of Coral, or, as the 
botaniſts call it, a Porus, which grows in the form of Abrota- 
num on the rocks at the bottom of the ſea, as Cluſius, who de- 
ſcribes it, imagines. Ray's Hift. 

ABROTANUM. SouTHERNwooD, called alſo Oʃ⁴ 
Man, and Lad's Love. It is ſaid to derive its Latin name from 
>» oft. N 

here are ſeveral ſorts of this plant, but that meant by the 
college is the Abrotanum mas Officinarum Ger. 947. Emaculat. 
1105, Rai Hiſt. x. 371. Abrotanum vulgare (1 B. 3. 192. 
Abratanum Chab.. 376. Abrotanum mas vulgare Park, 9a. Abre- 
tanum mas anguſ/t:folium majus C. B. 136. Tourn. Inft. 45 
Boerh. Ind. A. 127. mas vulgare Fuchfiz. Hl. 


Oxon. 3. 11. 


Southernwoed is very well known, being cultivated in moſt 


#8 | 


gardens. It is a ſhrubby plant, which as it grows old will in- 
creaſe into a buſh or 1. tree, having 
iggs, or branches cloathed with fine 
like Fennel, but ſhorter, and of a green colour under- 
neath. The flowers grow upon the tops of the branches, and 
are very numerous, conſiſting of ſmall naked round heads, of a 
yellowiſh green colour, in which lie ſmall longiſh ſolid ſeed, 
or ſeeds, not incloſed in down. The leaves flowers have a 
pleaſant grateful ſmell, but with a little ſourneſs. It flowers 
in July, the Leaves falling off from the Branches in the winter, 
and ſhooting out afreſh ev ing. Miller. 
lian Ms ſome ſingular virtues of this plant. He repre- 
ſents it as the gift of Aſculapius to mankind, and fays it ef- 
fectually cures difficulty of Reſpiration ; and that it kills thoſe 
monſtrous worms, that ſometimes grow to a prodigious len 
in the Inteſtines; but it cannot always in the laſt caſe be 
ed on. | 
Gulielmus Menens, in his treatiſe intitled Vellus Aureum, 
tells us, that if a Branch of Southermword is laid under the 


. pillow, it effectually preſerves againſt thoſe inchantments which 


| induce Imbecillity. This I only mention as an inſtance of that & 
extravagance to which a warm imagination, and a little enthu- 
ſiaſm, may expoſe men even of ſenſe and learning. | 
Galen ſays it diminiſhes the cold fit of an Lan if 
the patient is rubbed with it firſt before its invaſion, and adds, 
that it kills worms. ; 

The Leaves and Tops are in uſe, and the virtues attributed 
to them by modern authors are, that they are good againft Pu- 
trefactions and Poiſons, and the Bites 80 venomous creatures, 
as Scorpions and Spiders. They kill worms; and are ſometimes 
uſed for the Suppreſſion of Urine, and the Terms, and in 
Hyſteric diſorders. They are frequently put in warming and 
ſtrengthning ointments. The Juice of the Leaves, as alſo a 
Lixivium of the Aſhes, is highly commended againſt the falling 
of the Hair and Baldneſs. Miller from Ray and Galen. 

The Tops boiled in wine or water, with an addition of 
ſugar, are of ſervice in difficulty of Breathing, Aſthmas, 
Coughs, and other diſorders of the Lungs. 

It is alſo faid to cure the Jaundice. Ray. Dale. Miller. 

Matthiolus recommends the dried powder of the Leaves in a 
Fluor albus. 

The ancients uſed to infuſe this in oil, in order to give the 
oil an aromatic agreeable ſmell, 

A decoction of Abrotanum, in ſea or ſalted water, is much 
recommended by Heiſter for ſtopping a Gangrene. 

The ſecond fort referred to by the College, is the 


Abrotanum fumina ( e Lavender Cotton, 
Off. and Ger, Mrotanum farmina vulgaris, ordinary Lavender 
Cotton, Park, Faormina faliis teretibus, Female Abratanum, 

with roundiſh Leaves, C. B. | 

This is alſo called Santolina. h 

It is a ſhrubby plant, holding its Leaves all the winter. It 
has many woody, brittle, hoary Stalks, beſet with longiſh, 
white and hoary Leaves that appear four ſquare, and ſomewhat * 
reſemble the Leaves of our common Heath; of a very ſtrong, 
though not unpleaſant ſcent, and a hot and bitter alle. On 
the tops of the Branches ſtand long Stalks, each bearing a 
ſingle naked Flower, made up only of a thrum of ſmall yellow 
fiſtular five- corner'd Floſculi, without any border of Petala, 
ſtanding together in a ſcaly Calyx. The Seed is ſmall, longiſh 
and ſtriated ; and the Root firm, hard, and durable, divided 
into ſeveral fibrous Branches. 

It grows naturally in Italy, and the warmer countries, but 
is planted with us in gardens, where it frequently ſerves for 
borders and edgings. It flowers in July and Auguſt. 

The Leaves, and ſometimes the Flowers are uſed, and are 
reputed to have great ſucceſs in deſtroying Worms, the Leaves 
and Flowers being boiled in milk, and taken faſting. The 
ancients commend it as good againſt all forts of poiſons, and 
the bites and ſtings of venomous creatures, as likewiſe againſt 
Obſtructions of the Liver, the Jaundice, and to promote the 
Menſes, being given infuſed in wine. © Miller. 

Dale mentions a third fort uſed in medicine, thus deſcribed. 

Artemiſia tenuifolia, Offic. Hiſt. Oxon. F 6. Artemiſia tenui- 
felia ſeu Leptophyllos, aliis Abrotanum, J. B. 3. 194. Artemiſia 
tenuifolia ſeu Leptophyllos, quibuſdam Abrotamum ſytveſire. Chab. 
375. Abrotanum campeſtre, Ger. 948. Emac. 110. 6. Raii Hiſt, 
I. 371. Synop. 3. 190. C. B. Pin. 136. Park. Theat. 94. 
Tourn. Inſt. 459. Boerh. Ind. A. 1.27. Abrotanum inoderum, 
Schwenck. 5. Fine-leaved Mugwort. Iz 

This is ſometimes ſubſtituted for the Abrotanum mas, and is 
faid to mitigate Pains of the Stomach, and Nerves. Dal. 

Miller reckons eighteen forts of Southerntvood, the firſt and 


laſt above-mentioned included. þ 5.5 
1. Abrotanum mas anguſtifolium majus, C. B. Pin. Com- 
mon Southernwood. - 
2. Abrotanum mas angu/tifolium minns. C. B. P. The 
leſſer and narrower-leaved nwood, 8 


3. 4ore- 


= 


3. Abrotanum mas  anguflifelium majus, C. B. P. Greater 
narrow-leaved Southern wood. 

4. Abrotanum latifolium inndorum. C. B. P. Broad-leaved 
Southern wood without ſcent. 

5. Abrotattum "mas anguſtifolium incanum. C. B. P. Hoary 
narrow-leaved Southernwood. 

6. Abrotanum e cauliculis albicantibus. C. B. P. 
Fine leaved wild Southernwood, with whitiſh Stalks. 

7. Abrotamum campeſtre, cauliculis rubentibus. C. B. P. Fine- 
leaved wild Southernwood, with reddiſh Stalks. 

8. Abrotanum campeſtri fimile Tingitanum. H. L. Tangier 
Southernwood, reſembling the wild fort. 

g. Abrotanum cathpeſtre incanum, Carlinæ adore. C. B. P. 
omg Field Southernwood, with a ſmell like the Carline 

iſtle. 

10. Abrotanum humile, corymbis majoribus azreis. H. R. Par, 
Dwarf Southernwood, with larger golden Flowers. 


11. Abrotanum Hiſpanicum, Ab ſinthii Pontici folio. Tourn. , 


Spaniſh Southernwood, with a Pontic Wormwood Leaf. 

12. Abrotanum Hiſpanicum maritimum, folio craſſo ſplendente 
& rigido. Tourn. Spaniſh ſea Southernwood, with a thick 
ſhining, {ſtiff Leaf. | 

13. Abrotanum mas ex Surinam molli hirſutia caneſcens. 
Pluk. Almag. Hoary Male Southernwood from Surinam. 

14. Abratanum elatius ſubincanum, foliis creberrimis, ſecundum 
caulem in mete formam faſtigiatis. Pluk. Almag. Taller hoary Sou- 
thernwood, with frequentLeaves gathered into a kind of pyramid. 

15. Mrotanum Orientale amutum, Abſinthii minoris folio, Tourn. 
Cor. Annual Eaſtern Southernwood, with a of the leſſer 
Wormwood. | 

16. HMrotanum Orientale, Chamemeli folio. Tourn. Cor. 
Eaſtern Southernwood, with a Chamomile Leaf. | 

17. Abrotamom Africanum, foliis argenteis anguſtis, floribus 
ſpicatis _ copioſo tomento donatis. D. Sherard. Raul Supp. 

frican Southernwoood, with narrow ſilver Leaves, ſpiked 
Flowers, and very woolly Heads. fie, Mees 

18. Abrotamum- Africanum, foliis argenteis Is, 
umbellatis, capitulis —— N Supp. Ne 
with narrow dilver Leaves, umbellated Flowers, and woolly Heads. 

ABROTONIT ES. A Wine mentioned by Dioſcorides 
impregnated with Abrotanum or Southermuoed in this manner: 

Take of Southermwoed bruiſed and ſifted a hundred Ounces 

(Ovyxia, an Ounce, is _— Penny-weight five Grains 
Troy) incloſe it in a linen bag, and put it into a veſſel 
containing about ſeven gallons (x«papuo) of Muſt. 

It is good in diſorders of the Stomach, Loſs of Appetite, 
and in a Jaundice, for it is Diuretic. Diaſcorides. I. 5. c. 62. 

ABRUPTIO. The fame as Anpucri0. 

ABRUS. A kind of Red Phaſeolus, or Kidney-bean, 
growing in /Egypt and the Indies. Ray's Hit. 

ABRus, Offic. Veſlin. Obſ. 25. Phaſeolus ruber Abrus voca- 
tus, Alp. Egypt. 76. Phaſeolus Glycyrrhizites folio alato, Piſo 
cCoccineo, atra macula notato, Cat. Jamaic. 70. Hiſt. Jamaic. 1. 80. 
Tab. 112. Phaſerlus alatus major, Fruttu coccines, macula ni- 
gra notato, Corneil. in Not. Hort. Mal. 8. 72. Flor. Mal. 211. 
Phaſeolus Indicus ruber Bontio, Raii Hiſt. 1. 889. Phaſeolus ſe- 
cundus ruber, qui Abrus Proſpero Alpino dicitur, Bont. 136. P 
ſenlus ruber Abrus vocatus, minor coccineus, nigra macula notatus 
Hiſt, Oxon. 2. 71. Phaſeolus arboreſcens alatus et volubilis major 
Orientalis, fruttu coccines, hilo nigro notato, Pluck. 447 
T. 214. F. 5. Piſum Indicum minus coccineum, alits Abrus, J. B. 
2. 263. Piſum Americanum coccineum vel nigrum, Abrus quibuſ- 
dam, Chab. 403. Ghyorrhiza Indica vulgo, Herm. Cat. 494. 
Glyeyrrhiza Indica ſiliguis & ſeminibus Piſi coccinets, hilo nigro nota- 
Par. Bat. Prod. 337, Ghcyrrhiza vel (fi mavis) Gheyrrbixæ 
affmis arboreſcens Americana, floribus ex lutes & rubro vari- 
egatis, folio acuminato, filigua latiſſima, Breyn. Prod. 2. 53. 
> Indicus frve Africanus, Parkinſon. t. 107 1. Konni, 

ort. Mal. 8. 71. Olmda, Olida, Herm. Muſ. Zeyl. 16. Au- 
GOLA SEEDS. 

It is imported from both the Indies. The ſeeds are uſed ; 
there are two forts in the ſhops ; one of the ſize of a large pea, 
of an aſh colour, inclining to black; the other a little bigger 

a common tare. Both are of a ſcarlet colour, with an eye 
of black. They are much commended for Inflammations of the 
Eyes, to dry up Rheums, to ſtrengthen the Optic nerves, re- 
freſh the Spirits, diſcuſs Cloudy vapours of the Brain, and to 
clear the Sight. The leſſer ſort is worn as an Amulet about the 
Necks of children. Dale. o to 

ABSCEDENTIA. Decayed parts of the Body, which 
in a morbid ſtate, are ſeparated from the ſound, or loſe that 
Union which was preſerved in a perfect ſtate of health. 


ABSCESSIO. Ae. This ſignifies exactly the fame 


as ABSCESSUS® _ 
ABSCESSUS! "Airs. The words astra and anirnpe, 
uſed very frequently by Hippocrates, are tranſlated by Celſus A- 
_ ſeeffus, and ſometimes Jomica. Hence the word 22 generally 
ed by modern authors to ſignify a urated Phlegmon, or 
Inflammatory Tumour, though ſometimes it ſignifies a Tumour 
of. an 55 5 kind, which wul not admit of diſcuſſion, as all 
| umours. , 


a 
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Theſe words ſeem ori , by their derivation, to i 

hore of corkiin of Hr. 2. Setra, dd . hs 
nifying to recede and retire. Accordingly they are gener 
uſed by Hippocrates to expreſs any tidal removal of barding 
humours from the vital parts, either to ſome of the emunctories 
for an immediate diſcharge, as the Glands of the Inteſtines, 
Kidneys, or Skin, ' whence they are eliminated by plentiful 
Stools, Urine, or Sweat ; or to ſome where they find an 
eaſy egreſs by the rupture of a Blood-veſlel, as the Uterus, or 
Noſe ; or to ſome Muſcular part, or Gland, whence they can- 
not ſo eaſily be expelled, and therefore ſtagnate and putrefy, 
and at laſt are ſeparated in the form of Pus, or Matter. 

Sometimes alſo Hippocrates means by theſe words the tranſ- 
mutation of one diſtemper into another, as of a Quinſey into a 
Peripneumony, or of a Continual fever into a Quartan. And 
ſometimes the mutilation, or deſtruction, of a part by the mor- 
bific matter of a diſtemper fixing upon it. 

Hippocrates alſo uſes the — amiracy to expreſs the fracture, 
or exfoliation of a Bone, when the parts of it, which were con- 
tiguous in a ſtate of health, recede from each other. 

Paulus Ægineta ſeems to have limited the ſigniſication of 
Abſceſs to Suppuration, by defining (r αν 4bſceſs, a cor- 
ruption of the Fleſhy parts, Muſcles, Veins, and Arteries. 

Amongſt the many ſignifications of an Aſceſi, I ſhall confine 
myſelf principally to that which is the conſequence of an Inflam- 
mation, this being what ſurgeons uſually mean by it. See 
INFLAMMATION, 

When the Tumour of an Inflammation increaſes, as well as 
the Pain, Heat, and Pulſation, attending thereon ; when the 
Fever perſiſts —— and theſe ſymptoms continue for 
three days, notwithſtanding all endeavours for Reſolution, we 
may expect that Matter will be formed in the part. And we 
may be ſure that it is forming, if the patient ſeels vent 
ſhivering fits, reſembling the acceſs of an Intermitting fever. 
Hippocrates, Borerhague. 

hen this is the caſe, the intention of reſolving is intirely to 
be laid aſide ; becauſe if applications proper to reſolve the Tu- 
mour are continued when reſolution is no longer poſſible, the 
moſt fluid and volatile parts of the obſtructing Humours will be 
diſſipated, and the more groſs and inactive particles will be 
dried and hardened, ſo as to prevent Suppuration, or render it 
difficult, and then a troubleſome induration of the part will re- 
—_ 2 if Glandulous, a Scirrhus will be formed. For this 
reaſon, Camphorated Spirits, as a Topic, are particularly im 
on high 8 when the — andrtlng is owt er 
articular regard is to be had to this caution in Inflammatory 
Tumours of — Breaſts. | 

Inſtead therefore of perſiſting in the uſe of reſolving applica- 
tions, the chirurgical indications are | 

1ſt, To ripen the contained Humours, as yet ſomewhat crude, 
into a well digeſted Pus, or Matter, and at the ſame time to 
ſoften the containing Tumour, and adjacent parts, and invite 
the matter outwards, that when ripe, it may more readily be 
diſcharged externally, either by breaking ſpontaneouſly, or by 
an artificial opening. > 

2d. To let out the Pus or Matter when maturated, then to 
mundify the Ulcer, and afterwards to nicarn and heal it. 

It is to be obſerved, that when the Matter is diſcharged, the 
Abſceſs loſes it name, and becomes an Ulcer, which - muſt be 
mundiſied, till it looks red at the bottom, before it can heal. 

The firſt indication is anſwered by applications which ſtimu- 
late and increaſe the heat of the part, or of the general habit, 
or which, at the ſame time that they increaſe the heat, mollif 
the Tumour, and by obſtructing the Pores, confine the volati 
ud parts, that they may not perſpire thro* the Skin, and 

iſſipated. | | 

For this purpoſe the following Gums are recommended, 

Ammoniacum, f | 

Bdellium, 

Elemi, 

Galbanum, 


Opopanax, 

Sagapenum. Boerhaave. 

All emollient and relaxing applications contribute to this 
end, of which the following forms may ferve for examples. 


Take of Rye meal four ounces, | | 
Of Vinegar two drams, 
Of Gum galbanum, diſſolved in the yolk of an egg, one 


ounce ; 

Boil them with water to a Cataplaſm, to which add 

Of Oil of White lillies, one ounce. Mix. 
Take of green leaves of Wood - ſorrel four handfuls, 

Of Butter unſalted one ounce ; 
Let them be boiled gently over the fire, adding by a little at 

a time 
Of Barm two ounces, 
Of Gum ſagapenum diſſolved in the Volk of an egg four 


drams ; 
Make a Cataplaſm according to art. 


* 


„ 


Take 
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Take of Honey boiled a little thick four ounces, 
Of Onions roaſted. under the embers three ounces, 


Of Fat figs four ounces 
Boil them with a very little Water to a Cataplaſm, to which 


Of-Linſeed powdered one ounce and a half, Mix. 


Take of Oat-meal one ounce, | | 
Of Linſced freſh powdered two ounces, 
Of White lilly roots three cances, 
Of Flowers of marſh-mallows one ounce ; 
. Boil them in New-milk, and add, 
Of Unſalted butter two ounces ; 
Make a Cataplaſm. Boerhaave. 


Take of the herbs Mallows, 
Marſh-mallows, 
Wall-wort, and 
Chamomile, 7 
Linſeed, or Foenugreek powdered, two 
Ounces z 
Boil them in Milk or Water over a ſlow fire to the conſiſtence 
of a Cataplaſm, afterwards add 
Of Barm two ounces, | ; 
Gum galbanum diſſolved in the Yolk of an egg one ounce, 
Spread it upon a double cloth, and apply it warm to the Tu- 
mour, and repeat it very often. | 


Take of the Leaves of Mallows, and Brank-Urſine. each two 

handfulls, 
Fat figs bruiſed, number ſix ; 

| Theſe muſt be boiled in the manner above-mentioned, to 

which add 
Of Onions roaſted under the embers, and Butter unſalted, 
each two ounces ; and laſtly, as much of powdered Linſeed 
as is fufficient to make a Cataplaſm. | 


Take of White lilly roots two ounces, 
Of the herbs Wall-wort, 
Mercury, and f each one handful, 
; Mielilot, 
Freſh Figs bruiſed, number ſix; 
Let theſe be well boiled in Water, and mixed with 
Gum Ammoniacum and Sagapenum diſſolved in the Volks 
of eggs, and good W each one ounce, 
Linked oil an ounce and a half ; 
Mix and make a Cataplaſm. 


Take of Wheat flower two or three handfuls, 

Boil them in a ſufficient quantity of Milk, to which add 
Of Gum Bdellium, and Opopanax diſſolved in the Volks 
of eggs, each one ounce, 
Of Saffron one ounce ; 


Make a Cataplaſm, ZFeifter. 


Mean time the motion of the Blood muſt be regulated in ſuch 
a manner, that the Fever may be great enough to produce heat 
ſufficient for the formation of Matter, and at the ſame time aot 
ſo exceſſive as to cauſe a mortification, 


each one handful ; 


Here a great deal of judgment is required-to regulate the Re- . 
opical applications; for it is not poſſible 


gimen, Medicines, and 
to ſpecify an exact method ſuitable to every caſe that occurs. 
The general heat of the Body muſt be conſidered, and if it ap- 

deficient, it muſt be increaſed by 4 warmer Regimen, and 
warmer Medicines ; becauſe a certain degree of a Fever is ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary to the formation of Matter, 

But if the Fever appears already too great, it muſt be mode- 
rated by an oppoſite Regimen, and contrary Medicines. 

The ſame regard is to be had to the actual and potential Heat 
of "Topics. 

Thus when a Tumour of this kind happens in a conſtitution, 
that is Hypochondriac, or worn down with a Quartan, or in 
the Breaſt of a woman of a lax habit, who gives ſuck, attended 
with little or no Fever, the heat of the Regimen, Medicines and 
Topics muſt be increaſed, in order to promote Suppuration. 
But if the Tumour happens in a young florid © conſtitution, 
and the Fever and Heat are exceſſive, the Regimen and Medicines 
mult be relaxing, and the applications emollient, without any 
mixture of warming ingredients. 

The Small-pox will illuſtrate the doQtrine I would inculcate 
in regard to Aae, where if the Fever and Heat are not ſuffi- 
cient to bring the Puſtules to Suppuration, thoſe little inflamma- 
tory Tumours collapſe, and the Morbific matter finding no 
other way of being excluded, the patient dies. 

On the contrary, if the Fever exceeds the proper bounds, 
and becomes exceſſive, Ichor is formed inſtead of Pus, and 
the parts under the Puſtules appear livid, and mo 
But if the Heat is neither deficient, nor redundant, the 


Suppuration proceeds regularly, and the patient by means 


thereof recovers, | 
Particular care muſt be taken that the Tumour is not ope 
till all the obſtructing Matter, and injured Veſſels are converted 


into Pus ; otherwiſe that part which remains unſuppurated will 
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harden, and the Ulcer will diſcharge Ichor inſtead of digeſted 


Pus, when expoſed to the Air. | 

On the other hand, it is dangerous fo let the Pus remain in 
the Tumour after it is once perfectly formed, Becauſe it will 
putrefy, and becoming acrid, corrode the adjacent parts, and 
form Sinuſſes and Fiſtulas, which in many parts are very difficult to 
cure, and oftentimes fatal. Or elſe when the more fluid parts 


are diſſipated Perſpiration, or are abſorbed by the Veſſels 
opening into the Abſceſi, the remainder concreting cauſes an 


Induration of the parts, or a Scirrhus if it happens to be glan- 
dulous. | 
But in large Suppurations eſpecially, it is of great impor- 
tance to diſcharge the Pus, or Matter, when perſectly formed, 


or, to uſe the common expreſſion, when ripe, for another rea- 


ſon, which is, that otherwiſe it will be abſorbed by the Veſſels, 
whoſe Orifices are already opened, and hourly enlarged by the 
Erofion of the confined Matter. 

Hence” Pus is mixed with the Blood, which is thereby in- 
fected, the conſequences of which are a Hectic fever, and fre- 
quently a Metaſtaſis, or tranſlation of the Morbid matter, which 
ought to be diſcharged, to ſome of the Viſcera, which laſt is 
more or leſs fatal, in proportion as the function of the part 
which receives it is neceſſary to health and life. 

But the part moſt ſubject to receive ill impreſſions from 
the abſorbed matter is the Lungs, and then the laſt ſcene of 
2 tragedy is a Conſumption, which terminates frequently in 

eath. N 

The Liver alſo is not free from danger, being often infected 
by the purulent matter depoſited in ſome part of it. However, 
in this caſe, the Pus ſometimes finds a way through the Biliary 
duQts into the Duodenum, and is thence excluded by a puru- 
lent Diarrhcea. : 

Or it ſometimes happens that the Matter, before it is de- 
poſited on any particular part, is by a ſingular happineſs of 
Conſtitution determined to the Inteſtines, or Gl of the 
Kidneys, and thence diſcharged by Stool or Urine. | 

Hence appears the manner how the Matter of internal - 


fſeeſſes is taken into the Circulation, and again ſeparated from the 


Circulating fluid by the Inteſtinal or Renal glands. 

I am ſenſible there are ſome bold enough to deny, that this 
Reſorption of the Matter, in caſe of Internal Ah ſceſſes, is poſſible. 
But I may ſafely appeal to the experience of every phyſician in 
Europe, who has regarded ſuch cafes with an attention equal to 
the importance of his profeſſion, for the truth of the fact. 

When the Integuments of the 15 and the parts adjacent 
are ſoftened and relaxed by the Topics ſpecified above, and their 
reſiſtance is ſo far diminiſhed, as to yield to the prefſure of the 
included matter, which at this time tends outwards, Boerhaave 
recommends Emollient and Oily applications, mixed with ſome 
ingredients moderately acrid. By means of theſe he expects 
the Integumeuts will be rendered more thin, and leſs ſenſible, 
and andy that the Ab/ce/s may be laid open with leſs 
pain and trouble. 

The example he gives of a form is thus : 

Take of old Barm two ounces, 

Venice Soap ſcraped two drams, 
Honey half an ounce, . 
Oil of Chamomile by infuſion two drams ; 

Make a Cataplaſm. 

Much like this is that recommended by Heiſter. 

Take of Barm three ounces, 

Honey an ounce, 

Venice Soap ſcraped half an ounce, 

Oil of white Lillies, a ſufficient quantity to make it into 
the form of a Cataplaſm. | X 

When the Tumor is grown ſoft and white, and the ſurgeon 
feels a fluctuation of Matter within, when he preſſes it with 
his Fingers; when the Pain, Heat, Redneſs, Tenſion 
Pulſation of the Part ceaſe, and the Fever diſappears, and 2 
the ſame time the Tumour riſes in the form' of a Cone, be- 
ing attended with a ſenſation of weight, we may be ſure the 
Pus is ſufficiently maturated, and muſt then immediately 2 
ceed to give it vent. But as an Aneuriſm is attended with ſome 
of theſe appearances, care muſt be taken not to miſtake that 
for an Abſceſs. See ANEURISM. | | 

Celſus thinks it the moſt adviſeable way to treat the Tumour 
with emollient Cataplaſms till it breaks ſpontaneouſly, provided 
the Matter does not lie deep. For he fays thoſe Abſceſſes, which 
are thus left to the conduct of Nature, are leſs ſubject to leave 
unſeemly ſcars. | 

But 4 the Matter when pent up may have the ill 
effects mentioned above, moſt chirurgical writers agree that it 
ſhould be let out either by Inciſion, or Cauſtic, and of theſe 
Inciſion is generally preferred. 5 

The Inciſion is to be made in this manner. Let the opera- 
tor with one Hand preſs the Matter into the moſt prominent 
part of the Tumoar, and with the other thruſt the Inciſion-knite 
into the . tili the Pus appearing at the Orifice, convinces 
him that he trated far enough. Then let him elevate 
the Enife, and by that meags enlarge the Wound x or elſe paſs 

a > is S& the 
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let a part of the Pus remain till the next dr for 


no Thirſt ; if the Fever, which 


the 1 1 
Muſcle or its Tendon tranſ 


large Blood-veſſel,” each of ich would be attended with 


accidents. very troubleſome always, and generally i 

Thus the dividon of Blood-veſſed would cauſe a — — 
with all its -inconveniencies ;/ the diviſion of a Nerve, a 

Palſy of the part | 

tion; and the tranſverſe ſection of a Muſcle would infallibly be 


followed by an utter deprivation of motion in the part it was 


deſtined to move. | i ˖ 
The courſe of the Fibres is ſo various in different parts, that 
it is not poſſible to lay down particular rules for the direction 
of the Knife. The ſurgeon ——— —2— 
an Inciſion, ought to be perfectiy well acquain 
Anatomy of the part intended to be cut; for this alone can in- 
ſtruct him how to take his meaſures, in order to 
accidents mentioned above. | d. 2h; 
I have met with three inſtances, where, for want 
knowledge, the Muſcle which elevates the 
has been divided tranſverſely, the conſequence of hi 
that n Eye. This 
more inexcuſable, Aquapendente, an author 
1 ed to read, cautions particularly againſt it. 
Wben the Inciſion is made, the ſides of the Abjce/s may 
preſſed gently with the Hand, in order to expreſs out of 
the Pus that is formed. But in ſome A ſceſſen, where 


quantity of Matter is very large, chirurgical writers 


; 
F 


u in mo- 
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fear 

patient ſhould faint when it is diſcharged all at onee. But 
caution is ſeldom neceſſary. = 
When all this is done, the Aperture muſt be conſidered 
a common wound, and treated with Mundificatiye, Suppurative, 
Digeſtive, Balſamic, Detergent, and drying Applications, varied 
according to circumſtances, as is amply ſpecified under the arti- 
cle VULNnus, but without Tents, which are extremely perni- 
cious; mean time guarding it as much as poſſible the 
acceſs of the Air, * | | 
When a Cauſtic is preferred to Inciſion, it muſt be laid on 


that part of the Tumour, which — to the ſurgeon moſt 
convenient for the diſcharge of the Matter. 


Proper forms of Cauſtics, and the manner of ing them, 
will be ſpecified under the article Caus ric, which ſee. 
When an Abſceſs is already burſt, we are to be guided by the 
Probe where to dilate. The uſual method of opening farther is 
with the Probe- ſciſſars; and indeed in all Ahſceſſeiſthe 7 
of Su uſe the Sciffars, after having firſt made a Puncture 
with a - But as the Knife operates much quicker, and with 
lefs r anger to the Parts 3 whieh ſqueeze at the 
fame time that wound, twi paring the patient a 
deal of pain * Knife, wherever it is practicable, ich 
is in almoſt all caſes, except ſome Fiſtulas in Ano, where the 
Sciſſars are more convenient. The manner of opening with a 
Knife is by ſliding it on a Director, the e of which pt 


muſt be enlarged by a piece of a tent, which is made by di 
Deen 
ing as much out of it again as poſſible betwgen two pieces of tile 
or marble ; the effect of which is, that the looſe 1 
compreſſed into a ſmall compaſs, 
the Orifice of an Abſceſe, the Heat of the Fart melts down the 
remaining Wax that holds it 

the moiſture of the Abſceſi expands, and in ex 


Orifice wider, and by ſo as to give very little pain, oy. f 
» 


If during the treatment of an Ahſceſt the patient fleeps 
and breathes eaſily ; ae and little or 


Pus, diſappears; if the Pus di is white, of an equal 


have their uſe, as contribu 


to which it communicates ſenſation and mo- 


with the 


11 
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groov pre- lib. ii. cap. 8. 
vents its being miſguided, If the Orifice of the Ab/ce/s be o. n BF * 
{mall as not to admit the Director, or the Blade of the Sciſſars, it 


when any of it is introduced into 
together, and the Spunge ſucking up 
panding the 


ied the formation of 
circumſtances we may 


to the confirmation; or farther 
. be ho doQrine already advanced. 

Suppuration is an effect of many Diſtempers. If a Fever 
without Pain continues 4 cauſe; —_ F 
bends its force to ſome particular part, W 

A 
Pain 
ti 


caſe 
ſons ; for in the it generally turns to a Quartan, | 
puration Nee when a and Pain in 
the Præcordia fail to carry off the patient before the twentieth 
day, and there is no Hemorrhage from the Noſtrils, eſpecially 
in the younger ſort ; but Dimnefs of Sight, and a Pain in the 
Head, were among the firſt ſymptoms, this caſe the c 
forms itſelf in ſome of the wer parts. But when there is a 
ſoft Tumour of the Præcordia, which does not go off within 
fl days, the Fever continuing all that while, an A- 
ſeeſs in the Upper parts, which, if there was no - 
from the Noſtrils at the very beginning, will break out about 
the Ears. And ſince Amel all inveterate Tumours tend to x 
Suppuration, a Tumour of the Praecordia inclines that. way 6; 
more than one in woo rub rae nds 
vel more than one below it, If there be alſo a ſenſe of Laſh- | 
tude in a Fever, there is an Ab/ceſt forming in ſome of the 
2 1 e a thin crude Urine conti- | 
nues „ ti ſalu ſupervene ; in which caſe 
there will be an Ab/ceſ5 orig: fog ave. tranſverſum [ Midriff} 
r f J. in the 
Lungs, which cannot be alleviated by Spitting, ing, Blerd- 
ing, or Regimen, ſometimes excites Abſceſſes, | — 1 
about the twentieth, thirtieth, or fortieth day; or, but 
ſeldom, about the ſixtieth, counting from the day when the pa- 
tient began to be feveriſh; or ſhivering, or felt a heavineſs in 
that part. But theſe Abſceſſes riſe ſometimes in the Lungs, 
ſometimes on the Ribs, The Suppuration excites a Pain and 
Inflammation of the part which it affefts. A heat is 
felt in that place than elſewhere, and the patient in lying on it 
fancies he = His + {> omg £ 
A ore it comes in ſight may be thus diſco- 
vered: if the Fever does not leave the patient, but remits by 
day, and incteaſes in the night, much Sweat ariſes, there is a 
defire to cough, but little or 13 the Eyes are 
hollow, the Cheeks red, the Veins the Tongue look 
white, the Nalls of the Fingers are crooked ; the Fi 


- 
. 


\ ingers, eſpe- 
clally the tops of them, burn, the Feet ſwell, there is a diff - 
ons Breathing, with a Nauſea, and Puſtles ariſe all over 
the Body. But if the Pain gy Wn dye : 
Breathing, afflicted the patient from the beginning, the Abſeeſs 1 
will be formed on, before, or about the twentieth day ; if theſe. 3 
ſymptoms appeared later, they will of neceſſity increaſe, but the 
later they came, the flower will be their Solution. When the 
diſtemper is very violent, the Feet with the Toes and their Nails 
uſe to turn black; in which caſe, if the patient eſcapes from 
death, yet his Feet mortify. Celſus, lib. ii. cap. 7. 
; AgsCg888s in the URtTHRA, | ' , 

Small Ab/cefſes in the Urinary paſſage, called by the Greeks, 

Plata, are by the evacuation of Pus from that part. 


pr AzsCg3s of, the LuxGs: I 
an r Fob Lab orga Pig ne > Splat 
lection of Phlegm, which is not diſcuſſed, ſurvive; but after 
the diſtemper has ſpent iti rage, are afflicted with an Emp | 
or Abſceſs of the Lungs. Now when this comes to Ma- 
turation, it requires not ſo much Care and Pains to break and 
evacuate it, as one that is ſeated in the ſolid parts of 
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breathes ſhort, ſpeaks in a deep tone; the Thorax is in- 
larged, yet ſeems too narrow for the redundant Phlegm ; the 
Mack of the Eye is ſhining, and the White' of an extreme white- 
neſs as if it was fat; the Checks are red, and the Veins of the 
Face prominent, What is real matter of admiration in this caſe 
is, that the tone of the Nerves as far exceeds the Habit of the Body, 
as it is itſelf ſurpaſſed by the vigor and atacrity of the Spirits. Are- 
tæus weigh dm e xpoivr ra Lib. i. cap. 10. 
An Azscxss of the Laver: | 

If the Liver be affected with an Inſtammation, and the Matter 
be converted into Pus, the Pain extends to the Throat, 
and extremity of the Shoulder, For the Liver by its weight 


draws the Diaphragm, by which it is ſuſpended ; and the Dia- 


becauſe it is connected to it, which Membrane is 
known to reach as far as the Throat, and Top of the Shoulder ; 
and all theſe parts together are forced downwards. While the 
Suppuration goes on, A —— Heat, with Stüverings, and 
a = but not very frequent * afflicts the patients, who be- 
our, or, if inclined to a higher 


: phragm draws down with it the Membrane that lines the 
ibs, 


come of a green herbaceous co 


degree of the Jaundice, ſomewhat pale, and their Sleep is not, 
altogether free from troubleſome dreams ; they preſerye their. 


ſenſes, unleſs perhaps ſome ſudden cauſe makes them delirious 
for a time, from which they ſoon recover. A Tumour ariſes 
under the Paps, or the Ribs, which has been often miſtaken 
for a Lumour of the Peritonæum. If the Tumour be under the 
Baſtard-ribs, the Liver is painful if touched, and ſwells, being 
full of Humours. If theſe appearances are not limited to the 
Hypochondrium, it is a ſign that the Tumour is in the Perito- 
næum; the diſtinction is caſy ; for in touching the place, after 
you have carried your Hand over the Lobes of the Liver, you 
meet with nothing further but the Vacuities of the Abdomen. 
But the Hardneſs of the Peritonæum is not circumſcribed, and 
the Limits of its progreſs are not manifeſt. See what is faid 
about the Diſtinction of theſe 'Tumours under ABpoMEn. 

If the 455 be formed in the inward parts, Nature is by 
far the beſt phyſician, by diverting the Pus to the Inteſtines, 
or the Bladder ; the latter of which is much the ſafer way. 
But if it tends outwardly, it is not ſaſe to neglect Inciſion, 
want of which the Liver is corroded by the Pus, and death ſoon 
follows. If you venture on Inciſion, the patient is in danger 
of being fuddenly carried off by an Hemorrhage, which from 
the Liver is not to be ſtopped, But if you find it neceſſary 
to make a Perforation, intrude a red-hot iron as far as the Pus, 
which will perform the operations of Inciſion and Cauteriſing 
at the fame time. And if the patient has the good fortune to 
recover, the Pus will be white, ripe, uniform, inodorous, ex- 
traordinary thick; the Fever and other ſymptoms will be much 
alleviated, and perfect health be reſtored without much trouble. 
But if the Pus- be diſcharged into the Inteſtines, the Excre- 
ments are firſt aqueous, then like Water in which raw Fleſh 
has been waſhed after this, like thoſe which are voided in 
a Dyſentery, accompanied with Exulceration of the Inteſtines. 
Sometimes concreted Blood comes away ; ſometimes yellow 
Bile, deeply tinged, or porraceous, and at laſt, when death 
is at hand, black. 

But if the Tumor docs not come to Suppuration, an offenſive 
Smell attends the Excrements, as if they were putrefied ; the 
food paſſes through the Body crude and indigeſted, becauſe of 
the weakneſs of the Stomach and Inteſtines; for the Liver, 
under fo great a diſorder, is incapable of giving it a ſecond Con- 
coction. Some patients are much afflicted with a ſharp cor- 
roding Heat, and grow worſe every day. There is a Colliqua- 
tion of the Fleſh, a ſmall Pulſe, with a difficulty of Breathing, 
and death is not far off. Some recover of the Dyfentery and the 
Abſceſs, and afterwards fall into a Dropſy. t if all theſe 
ſymptoms remit, and the Pus that comes off by Stool is white, 
equal, uniform, | ] 
there is good hope of the patient. But the beſt Criſis of the di- 
ſtemper is by Urine, for by this way the Pus goes off moſt ſafely 
and F wegh d xperlan wafer, lib. i. cap. 13. 

| ABSCESSES of the SPLEEN. | 

The Spleen. is 2 ſubject to a chronic Diſtemper called a 
Schirrhus, but is ſeldom affected with a Suppuration. In the 
former caſc it is hard, and reſiſting to the touch, like a ſtone z 
but under this latter diſorder it is ſofter, and at its moſt eminent 
part, where the Pus gathers, yields to the touch ; though in 
thoſe parts where there is no Pus it is hard, and reſiſts. Some- 
times the whole Spleen hangs looſe in the Belly, and may be 
moved this way or that way, as long as it is ſmall enough, and 


has room for 5 r Anxiety are moſt 
rievous when the Ab/ceſs is to 
5" This diſtemper, yy 1 rogreſs, is generally accompanied 
with a Fever, Pain and Shiverings; though ſometimes the 
Heats are but gentle, and without the other ſymptoms, which 
i the een why an Beef in the Spleen ſometimes eſcapes our 
notice z for it is but a flender part, and void of fenſe, even in 
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void of Smell, and the Food is digeſted, 


fuppreſſion of Urine; but when the Ki 
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Perſons afflicted with an Ahe of the Spleen fwell, and 
overflow with Moiſture, as if they were in a Dropſy. They are 
all over of a black colour mixt with green, are reitſeſs, and fetch 
their Breath heavily, as if they were oppreſſed with a load at their 
Breaſts ; for this difooder is very dangerous. TheirBelly even to the 
Upper region is inflated with a groſs Vapour, moiſt only in appear- 
ance. They have great inclinations to cough, but expectorate only 
a little dry Matter, If they feel a motion downwards, the Fxces 
are watery, but the patient is relieved by it at firſt ; but if the 
Stools increaſe, he himſelf indeed exteruated, but how- 
ever relieved by it. | 

If the Abſceſt comes to break, there iſſues from it not pure 
and digeſted Pus, but a whitiſh, or aſh-colour'd, and ſometimes: 
a fæculent, or livid kind of Matter is diſcharged. And if 
the Abſceſs lie deep, a black ſort of Humour, together with 
ſome of the Juice of the tabid Splecn, are evacuated ; from 
ſome, whole pieces of that Bowel come away; for the Spleen 
is of a diffoluble nature. If the Ulcer continues a long time 
without healing, an intire loſs of Appetite comes on, with a 
Cachexy : the ſick perſon is bloated, looks diſmal : there ariſe 
all over the Body, eſpecially in the Legs, round, hollow, 
livid, foul Ulcers, which are difficult to cure; and the patient 
finds no remedy for his evils but death. Areteus wt dos xpr- 
e abe. bib. i. cap. 14. 

In Abſceſſes, if there appears no probable way to hinder their 
breaking, anoint them with Bread boiled in Hydrelæum [ a 
Mixture of Water and Oil] or apply to the place Barley-meal 
prepared after the ſame manner, and foment it with a Decoction 
of the Root of Marſh-mallows. When the Tumour is with 
difficulty brought to a Suppuration, and no leſa difficult to 
diſcuſs, a Cataplaſm of dried Figs is to be uſed. You muſt 
take the fatteſt and ſweeteſt Figs, and boil them in Water, 
till it become of the thickneſs of fine Honey, ſometimes adding 
Barley-meal, and fometimes fine Wheaten bread. If the Di 
cuſſion of the 'Fumour do not proceed fo well as it ought, 
boil Hyſſop, or Origanum with your Figs, and, for more effi- 
cacy, put Salt in your DecoCtion ; but great care is to be taken 
that, while you make uſe of vehement Dryers, you do not 
render the part callous. If any ſuch thing appear, boil the 
Roots of Wild cucumber, Marſh-mallows, or Bryony in Wa- 
ter, or, which is more effectual, and a more powerful Digeſtive, 
the Root of the Dracunculus. Boil this Root ſometimes by itſelf, 
ſometimes with Figs, adding ſome Meal and Fat. Maidenhair 
alſo is a Digeſtive, and fo is Oil of Dill, which alſo maturates 
_ Humours, and Tumours of indigeſted Matter, Pitch, 

ally the liquid fort, added as an ingredient in Cataplaſms, 
digeſts al — hard Tumours. „ 

Here follows a compounded Medicine, which cures Abſceſſes 
where the Matter is concocted, without any trouble, bringi 
away the Pus in the dreſſings, and perfectly digeſts them when 
they are crude: Take of the Lapis pyrites, and Ammoniac, of 
each twelve drams ; of Bean-meal fix drams ; make them into 
a Plaiſter, with Liquid Roſine, and ſpread it on Leather, and 
let it ſtick to the place till it falls off of itſelf. But this medicine 
mult be prepared not long before it is uſed, becauſe it ſoon grows 
dry. Oribaf. de Morb. Curat. lib. ii. cap. 43. Paulus Agimeta, 
lib. iv. cap. 18. 


ABsCEssEs of the KIpNE VS and BLA DD ER. 


An Al ſceſt of the Reins, or Kidneys, is attended with 
Pains about the Ilia, and unufual Shiverings at Intervals, with 
an anomalous Fever. The digeſted Pus which is voided by 
Urine plainly indicates an Ulcer, that requires ſpeedy help, 
without which it will be difficult to cure. Ulcers in the Kid- 
neys are to be diſtinguiſhed from thoſe in the Bladder by the 
Situation, Action, and Properties of their Subſtance and Facul- 
ties. Firſt by the Situation; for when the Bladder is affected, 
the Pain is felt in the Pubes, and the Bottom of the Belly ; but 
when the Kidneys ſuffer, the Pain lies in the backpart of the 
Loins. Secondly, by their Action, as thus: When the cauſe 
of the diſeaſe lies in the Bladder, there is a diflicul 


Body; 

the Niere, ber ee ſcales come off from an ul- 
cerated Bladder. Laſtly, they are — by their Facul- 
ties. A violent Pain is felt in the Bladder, when that is ex- 
ulcerated ; but when the Kidneys are thus affected, there is a 
dull Pain of the part, accompanied with the ſenſe of a wei 
on the Loins. Sometimes the Ureters are ulcerated, and 
and Blood are voided with the Urine ; for theſe are ſeated be- 
tween the Reins and the Bladder ; but if the Pudendum be 
ulcerated, Pus and Blood come away unmixed with the Urine, 


* Fa AssczssEs in the Reins and B ADpD RER. 
Take Linſeed, the Seeds of Cucumber, and of white Poppy. 


Tagacanth, of each eight drams, of Amylum four drama; 
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For Urczxs of the Buavper, attended with an Id FL A M- 
' 05%; * WEEN TION: ©: | | 
Take twenty Pine-kernels, forty Seeds of Garden Cucum- 
bers, of Amylum, Spikenard, each a dram, Seed of Smal- 
lage five drams. Let the and 
in a pint of Water, and one ſixth of 'a "pint of the De- 
coction be mixed with the beforementioned ingredients. 
For an n 1 "ou 
Take of Sciffile Alum; one dram ragacanth ei 
drams, of Gum Arabic two fery and a half, Ad- 
miniſter them in Paſſum. Oribaſ. . kb. Ix. cap. 27. 
An Aszscess of the Ur Rus. 2 
When an Inflammation, begins to ſuppurate, the Suppuration 
is to be promoted, by a Cataplaſm of F and Linſeed, or 
rather of Barley-meal, to which let a Fig be added; ſometimes 
Pigeons-dung is uſed; Frequent Inſeſfions are recommended, 
Peſſaries of a heating irritating nature; But it ought 
to be obſerved, that the Ab/ceſs diſcharges itſelf ſometimes by 
the Orifice of the Uterus, ſometimes into the Bladder, and 
oftentimes into the Inteſtinum rectum. Oribaſ. Synqpſ. lib. ix. 


cap. 51. 

Te Seed of Treacle-muſtard is of fo 1 „ A to 
break Internal A ſceſſes, if drank. Orib. de Virt. mp) bb. ii. 
cap. I. | | 4 . 
Tir didnd whim to an Abſceſs, the patient being in a good 
way, we are to divert our thoughts and concern to this new 
diſorder, While the Fever keeps its courſe, and the Urine ap- 
pears al thin and crude, never depoſiting a Sediment, if 
there be felt in any of the Lower parts, as in the Legs, or a+ 
bout any Joint, a Weight or a Tenſion, a Heat or a Pain, 
without manifeſt cauſe, wi are to expect an Adſceſs in that 
part, If the patient be ſuddenly taken with a difficulty of 
— 8 and is ſoon relieved, and be afterward ſeized with 
a Heavineſs or Pain in the Head, a profound Sleep, or Deaf- 
neſs, he will unavoidably have an Ab/ce/s in the Glands about 
the Ears. Abſceſſes happen 8 in Winter, and to thoſe 
who are paſt thirty. Aetius Tetrab. ii. Serm. 1. cap. 5 f. 

If the Inflammation continues; and inclines to a 
we are by all means to endeavour that the 'Tranſmutation may 
be perfected as ſoon as poſſible. Waſh the part affected there- 
fore with a Decoction of Marſh-mallows and Figs, and »pply 
Bread or Barley-meal, with Water and Oil, to the place. 
the Suppuration be difficult, apply Barley or Bread boiled in a 
Decoction of fat Figs and Marſh-mallows. If it continue till 

obſtinate, we muſt add Pigeons-dung; Nitre, (not our Nitre, 

but a fix d Alcaline falt) and Turpentine. The tranſmutation 
into Pus being perfected, the place is to be opened at the moſt 
eminent part, for there the Skin is thinneſt ; and if any part of 
the ſuppurated place appear putrefied, it is neceſſary to cut it 
off, But the Reſection muſt be in the figure of a Myrtle- 
leaf, which indeed ought ſtrictly to be obſerved in Beef 
under the Arm-pits, and of the Groins; but in the Head, and 
ſuch like places, no more than a. ſimple Inciſion is uſed, 
after which we ſtrew fine powder of Frankincenſe in the cavity 
of the wound, and put Liar therein. Our author goes on 
with preſcribing the ſame treatment of an Abſceſs where ſeveral 
Inciſions are made, as is quoted below from P. & gineta, and then 
recommends for a Detergent the Egyptian plaiſter, which, 
ſays he, conſiſts of equal parts of Liquid turpentine, Honey, 
and Oil of roſes ; but for ſtrong Bodies, and very foul Ulcers, 
he recommends an equal r and Honey, 
without Oil, as a wonderful Deterſive. for Ulcers that 
are difficult to cleanſe, the yellow jan ointment, which 
call Coctum, does good ſervice. It conſiſts of Ærugo raſa 
= boiled together till they become of a yellow colour; 
An approved SUPPURATORY for ABSCESSES is this, viz: 
Take of Wild-mallows bruiſed and rf Meal of wheat, 
H „of each equal 7 them in ( 
m 2 one half) and 2 
the place, and a Suppuration will very ſoon be brought 
about. 


Here follows another Remedy, called the Ptxtt.080pHIcAL 


Mexpicine for INFLAMMAT10Ns, particularly in the Breaſts 

and Glands. 

Take of the Fat of hogs an ounce and a half, the Whites of 
two eggs, Honey as much as will fill the two Egg-ſhells, 
two , ounces of Nitre, of Meal of dried Barley, called 
Polenta, as much as is ſufficient. Melt the Fat, and mix 
it with the Eggs and Honey ; then add the Nitre, and 
laſtly, as much of the Meal as will make it into a Plaiſter. 


Some prepare it thus: 
They ob ee the Yolks, one pound 


Barley, called Polenta, one 
oney as much as is neceſſary ; for if th 
cuſs, they put the more Honey; but if Mitigati 
be defigned, they add the Jef? Sons add itre ; 


be boiled 
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What bas Nitre in it is more diſcuffive_ what his bons 
rather mitigates. Uſe alſo that which is prepared wich 

the Juice of Fleabane: * thay: 
To break Anscgs8e9 SY 

Take Nitre and Gum Aninioniac worked up together with 

| Vinegar, and apply them to the place as long as you intend. 
to break it. Some, inſtead of Ammoniac, uſe Frankincenſe. 
To diſcuſs an Abſcaſt even after alteration, uſe the Em- 
Ariobarzanium, or that called Dionyſianum. See 


The Acvyrian Drasi of Oni Astus. 

Take one pint of clarified Honey, two pints of Vi $ 
one ounce of Squama ris, four drams of /Erugo. il 
the Vinegar and Honey to the conſiſtence of Honey, and 
then mix up the reſt. | 

Another excellent DzTzzozxT. of the fame author for foul 
Urenxs. | 
Take of Lees of oil, Clarified honey, and liquid Alum, equal 


quantities. 


Another Medicine, to diſcuſs or break an Anscxss, and eva- 
: cuate it without Pain: 
Take of Spuma Argenti, Ceruſs, Ammoniac, each one pounds 
ON a ſufficient quantity, the Reſine of the 2 
ropolis ue) Opopanax, of each an ounce 
a half, FE" four ounces, of Galbanum, Myrrh, 
Frankincenſe, each two ounces, Vinegar a ſufficient quan- 
tity. Boll the Spuma Arganl 26d Carb in the Yinowr s 
bruiſe the jngredients, that are proper to be bruiſed, in 
the Vinegar, and melt the reſt, and mix them with the 
things that are boiled, and adding them to the bruiſed, cool 
and work them altogether. Actius Tetrab. iv. ſerm. a. cap. 3a. 
Ihe EmPLAsTRUM ARIOBARZANIUM: 
Take of Spuma Argenti one ounce rl 
ve ounces, of Sea water twenty five ounces, of old Oi 
one pound, of Whelks calcined ſeven ounces, of yellow 
ax nine ounces, of Turpentine fix ounces, of Frank- 


incenſe three ounces and three ſcruples. P. Afginet, 
Ib. vii. cap. 17. | 


EMPLASTUM DrioxyYSIANUM: 
The celebrated Dionysran PI ATT ER for Anz&tis2r5, and 
2 for TUMID BNZASHFHs and Gt anps, | 
Take of old Oil; Water, each a int; let them boil a 
little, and then put in fix ounces of Aphronitre, an ounce 
or two of Mily, and boil it till it will not flick to the 
Fingers, then add of grained F rankincenſe, Wax, Turs 
pentine, each fix ounces. P. Afyinet. lib. iv. cap, 17. 
ApsCess88s of the NAiLs, called Paxoxycna, in Eng 
liſh WarrTLows, or FzLons: | 
At the 


beginning of a Paronychia, whether on the Nails of 
the Fingers or Toes, before it comes to a Suppuration, apply 
Wool, dipt in cold Water, to the part affected, or refrigerate 
it continually with a Linen cloth, dipt in cold water, and 
ſqueeze it over the place; or apply Frankincenſe and Galls 
bruiſed with Honey, either ſeparately, or mixed or 
inkle it with the Juice of Myrtle-leaves bruiſed, or apply 
of Myrtle, or Ear-wax, and it will be healed: If 
be an Inflammation, apply Bread moiſtened with Water, with 
Oil of roſes, or the er Leaves of Olives, or the Powder 
of Cadmia. The Fleſh ought to be ſeparated from the Nails all 
round, and Lint int „ and the applications well bound 
on. Powder of Spodium alſo be ſprinkled on the place. 
Another medicine for an Exulcerated Paronychia is as follows: 
Zrugo, Spuma Argenti, each four drams, Satcoeolla one dram, 
reduce them to powder, and ſprinkle the place well with the 
fame ; or the Meal of the bitter Vetch; When you have 
raiſed the from the Nail, as befote adviſed, apply a Linen 
cloth, ſqueezed out of Wine, and upon that a Spunge dipt in 
Wine, which is my common practice. Another Medicine 
which I uſe is the following: Nitre, Squama #ris, Pumice- 
ſtone calcined; each one ounce, Fullers-carth three ounces, 
beat them in Vinegar, mixed with a little Honey, and make 
them into 'Troches, and when you have occaſion to uſe them 
dilute them in Water, and N 
famous Troche, which I alſo make uſe of, diluted alſo in Wine: 


(ſome add eight drams of Aloes): Pound them, and make 
them into Troches, and uſe them with Wine, and tic over 
them a Linen cloth dipt in Wine. Maſa's Troches is a. good 
medicine in this caſe, and {6 are others of the like kind. If 
the eats. and ſpreads, its progreſs may be by 
lentifully ſtrewing on it the Powder of burat Orpiment, lay- 
ing 


ABS 


heal the place mix the foreſaid with liquid Turpentine. If the 
Paronychia be ſu , firſt pierce it, and evacuate the 
Humour ; then apply the Meal of Lentils, mixed with Haney, 
te the place, or elſe freſh Roſes, or dried ones after they have 
been bruiſed and moiſtened with Water. Artius Tetr. iv. 
Serm. 2. cab. 75. 

For Internal Abscss ES an EcttcmaA, fo powerful a DE- 
TERGERT that it brings off large Films or Pellicles. 
Take of Cardamoms eight drams, of Sagapenum and Myrrh 
each four drams, of Opium two drams, of Caſtor two 
drams, of Pepper one dram ; reduce them with Water 
into the form of Troches of the weight of twenty Grains, 

and give one of theſe at a time in warm Water. 


3 The TuxsrraxA for Internal ApscgssEs., 


Take Seeds of Smallage, of Opium, wild Fennel flowers, 


each three drams, of Caſtor two drams, wild Carrot 
ſeeds, Orris, Muſtard, each ſeven drams; make them into 
an Eclegma with clarified Honey, and give the quantity of 
a Haſle-nut in Water for a doſes Aetius Tetrab. ii. 
Serm. 4. cap. 65, From Archigenes. 

An Ansc Ess of the Ix r ie $a! 

An Ab ſceſr is ſometimes formed in the Inteſtines, and when 
it breaks, quantities of aqueous Pus are voided by Stool, which 
the ignorant and unexperienced miſtake for a ſymptom of a Dy- 
ſentery ; and indeed, if the Exulceration continue long after 
the breaking, it is treated in the ſame manner as a Dyſentery ; 
but in the beginning their treatment is very different. And it 
is certain that ſome patients have been endangered by un- 
ſkilfu} phyſicians, who have with Infuſions, and other 
things proper for a Dyſentery. eſe diſtempers therefore are 
carefully to be diſtinguiſhed, and indeed they are eaſily known 
one from another. Before an Abſceſs there is always a throbbing 
Pain, which is felt near the part ed, but no biting ſenſa- 
tion, that ſhifts from place to place, which is the uſual Fore- 
runner of a Dyſentery. Again, the beginning of a Suppu- 
ration is attended with unequal Shiverings, Which increaſe and 
remit, and a Fever, with an Exacerbation of the ſymptoms 
in the evening. But after a perfect tranſmutation of the Hu- 
mour | into Pus , the Symptoms are much abated, and the Pain 
mitigated, till the time of breaking approaches, and then the 
Pain increaſes anew, and ſometimes the Belly is quite bound 
up. After Breaking, the Stools are as has been ſaid, whereas 
none of that nature attend a Dyſentery. 

In this diſorder we apply Cataplaſms of Linſeed, mixed with 
Aſtringents, ſuch as Dates, Quinces, and the like. 'To prevent 
the increaſe of the Flux, we uſe Infuſions of the Ptiſanæ ” 
Alica, with ſome moderate Aſtringent; for we are cautions of 
cauſing too great an Aſtringency in theſe caſes. By Cataplaſms 
and Infuſions as aforeſaid, we mitigate the Inflammation. If 
the breaking of the Ab/ceſs is ſuſpeQed, we promote it by Epi- 
thems of Figs and Marſh-mallows mixed with Pigeons-dung. 
If there be room to hope that the Inflammation may be diſcuſſed 
and vaniſh, we apply Epithems prepared of ſuch ingredients as 
are remarkable for their diſcuſſive and digeſtive qualities. One 
of the beſt compoſitions in this kind is the Emplaſtrum Anicetum 
(the Invincible plaiſter). If we are aſſured that the Ab/ceſs is 
broken, we have recourſe to Infuſions, firſt of the Ptiſanæ 
Succus, with which afterwards we mix a little Honey, to 
cleanſe the Ulcer. If what comes off indicates an extraordi- 
nary foulneſs, we add to the Ptiſan and Honey a Decoction of 
Lentils and the outer Rind of Pomegranates (Malicorium). 
When the Ulcers are cleanſed, we are to omit the Honey in 
the Infuſion, and ſubſtitute in its ſtead a little of the Troches 
of Winter Cherries, in order to induce a Cicatriſation. When 
this is accompliſhed, we are yet to ſee that the particles thus 
reſtored be mollified and ſubſide ; for there is danger of a freſh 
collection of Humours in the ſame place. If any Sinus remain, 
£0 on with the ſame remedy as before; if the Matter iſſuing 

om the Ulcers corrode the adjacent parts, you are to have 
recourſe to the remedies proper to be uſed in the beginning of 
a Dyſentery. Aetius Tetrab. iii. Serm. 1. cap. 42+ 1 


ARTHRITIC, or GouTY ABSCESSES of the INTESTINES. 

A gouty Dyſentery ſometimes degenerates into an Ab/ceſs 
juſt in the ſame manner as an Hzmoptoe does into any 
of the Lungs. - ay 
This 282 5 ends like all other Abſceſſes, in Health, a Scirrhus, 
or a Gangrene, | 

This fort of Ab/ceſs is ſometimes ſo large, as to contain two 
or three pints of Pus. W | 

Celſus, lib. v. c. 28. obſerves, that ceſſes generally 
follow Fevers, or Pains of any particular part, eſpecially of 


Belly. 
| This ec; is more ſubject to a Relapſe, than any other 
Abſceſs whatſoever. | 


this Ab/ceſs happens in the Anus, it muſt be cured as 2 


Primigenial Mb/ceſs of the part. 
An Abſeeſs © eren 
Afteſtines, without giving any reaſon to ſuſpect 


Stomach, or 
it, till the 


licerides; others have no 


A8 


Vomica breaks, and the Pus is diſcharged, The only 
that can give any warning of it are, a previous vomi 
Blood, or an Arthritic Dyſentery. And when either of 
have preceded, we ſhould guard againſt returns of them; and 
at the ſame time, and * the ſame means, againſt an Ab/ceſs. 
As ſoon as ever the Vomica is broke, let the patient keep his 
bed, or at leaſt indulge reſt as much as poſſible. 8 
If the Pus be diſcharged, either by Vomit or Stool, too 
copioully; let it be moderated by Laudanum, but by no means 
{ - 


2 


the Temples, Noſe and Tongue be moiſtened with 
Laudanum, till the Flux is reſtrained within moderate bounds. 
Then, in order to dilute the Pus, bring it away by degrees, 
and d the Ulcer, let the patient take every fourth, fifth, 
or ſixth hour, a glaſs of the following Apozem. 
Take of clean Barley half an ounce, 
Roots of the leſſer Comfrey an ounce, | 
Tops of Betony and Sanicle, each two drams ; | 
Boil theſe ingredients in three pints of water to two, and 
add to it when ſtrained, Honey of Rofes two or three 
Ounces. 
Make an Apozem. 
Mean time, in caſe of 
glaſs of generous Wine, or ſome Cordial Julap. And let no- 
* done to hinder the diſcharge of the Pus. a 
hen the Vomiting, Diarrhcea, and Evacuation of Pus ceaſe, 
the patient ſhould take a ſcruple or half a ſcruple of Turpentine, 
mixed with the yolk of an Egg; or half a ſcruple of Lucatellus's 
Balſam, with Myrrh ſufficient to make it of a conſiſtence fit for 
Pills. And this ſhould be repeated twice a day with a draught 
of the Apozem. | | | 
All Acids and Acrids muſt be avoded, and even all Cardiacs, 


which are ſtrong enough to exagitate the Blood, and prone 


a diſcharge from the wounded Veſſels. Let the patient's 
be Jellies of Calves-feet, Hartſhorn, or Ivory ; or Broths made 
with Barley, Oatmeal, Chicken, Mutton, or Veal. 

If the patient has too many Stools, let him drink the white 
Decoction; if he be coſtive, Hydromel. 

In order to prevent a Relapſe, the Diuretic waters are 
moſt effectual; to which may be added Salt and Crocus of Mars, 
Myrrh, and Japan Earth, with Syrup of Quinces, in the form 
of Pills. For by them the wounded and debilitated Parts are 
ſtrengthened and contracted, and the offending Matter is carried 
off by Urine. 

Bleeding in Plethoric habits may be proper, where nothing 
contra-indicates, Walking exerciſe, Frictions of the Feet, and 
warm bathing, may be uſeful ; but ing is to be avoided. 
Muſgrave 4 Arthritide Anomala. 8 55 

Abſceſs is a Corruption and Alteration of the Fleſh, or 
fleſhy parts, as the Muſcles, Veins and Arteries. Some 4, 
ceſſes are contained in a Bag, as Atheromata, Steatomata, Me- 
„and theſe are Ab/cees properly 
ſo called, of which only we intend to ſpeak. 

An Abſceſs is generally preceded by an Inflammation; though 
ſometimes, as Galen 7 it is found without, as it happens 
when it is generated of good Blood. For immediately from 
the Beginning, ſays he, on account of fome other Humour, of 
what kind ſoever, the Skin comes off, and in time the Matter 
which conſtitutes the ſore abſcedes from the other parts. 80 
that, after Inciſion, ſuch AMſerſfes 
forts of Humours and ſolid ies; for there have been found 
in them Corpuſcles reſembling Excrement, Urine, Clots of 
Blood, Melleous and — Soo Bones, Nails, Hair, and 
even Animals very much-like thoſe which owe their riſe to Pu- 
trefaftion. He even ſays farther, that there have been obſerved 
in them thi like ſtones, ſand, ſhells, wood, coals, clay, 
chips, lees of Oil or Wine, eſpecially in old Mſceſſes, which 
owed their formation to an impetuous Flux of Humours to their 

cle. ; | 

o prepare the way for an Ab/ſcefs after an Inflammation, 
there comes on a vehement heat and increaſe of the Tumour, 
which grows redder and hard, with a pricking Pain and Throb- 
bing, and a woe as if ſomething hung to the part. If 
a noble part be affected, a Fever accompanies the Ab/ce/s, with 
Shiverings ; and at night the Pain and Fever are exaſperated, by 
which means the Inflammation ſometimes ſpreads to the adjacent 
Glands, When the Abſceſs is perfected, the ſymptoms are 
for the moſt part mitigated. The pricking Pain turns to an 
Itching, which is ſucceeded gradually by a Stupidity, The Tu- 
mour grows to a Head, becomes ſoft, and yielding to the touch, 
and at the Skin breaks, or is perforated at the point. If the 
Tumour breaks of _ or by the Help ” 8 it is 
treated ing linen to receive „Which is 
ET ER time ; if it is opened by a ſurgeon, it is 
—_ —_—_—_ cc his art. P. Egineta. lib. iv. 

18. | : 8 
* a perſect alteration into Pus, which is known by the 
mitigation of the ſymptoms, as the Fever, Pain, Redneſs, 
Throbbing, the gathering of the Tumour to a head, and the 


ſubſiding of the Pus uuder the preſſure of the FM: 


great Faintneſs, let the patient take a 


have ſeemed to contain all 


ABS 


F ef lie ſhallow juſt under the Skin, we betake our- 
4 — — But if 2 neither ſubſides under the touch, 
nor comes to a head, by reaſon of its deep ſituation, we con- 
n ourſelves with the other ſigns of alteration, and ſo proceed 
to operation, But you are to obſerve, that we make an In- 
ciſion before a perfect mutation into Pus, if the Ab/ceſs be ſeated 
near a Joint, or ſome principal part, for fear, while the Sup- 
ation proceeds, ſome Ligament, or neceſlary part ſhould 
be corrupted. We are directed by Hippocrates to cut a crude 
Adſceſſus, if it lies near the Angs, to prevent a Fiſtula, We 
are n to cut, tho? not to make an Inciſion always alike, but 
with regard to the place. As for inſtance, we are to follow 
the traces of the natural lines, if it be in the Face; or the 
of. growth of the Hair, if it happen about the Head; 
bs univerſally ſpeaking; all poiſible care is to be taken of the 
natural comelineſs of the part affected, When we make an 
Inciſion in the Limbs; we do it lengthways, as in Muſcles and 
Tendons, avoiding the Nerves; Arteries and principal parts, 
with an eye to the ſafety of the patient; which muſt be con- 
ſulted, ſometimes by cutting lengthways, at other times r 
viding tranſverſely, as the particular caſe requires. In 
Abſeeſſes we make but one Incifion, in larga ones more, ac- 
cording to their bigneſs, cutting every where ſmaller Orifices 
convenient for the Eflux of the us; . Abſceſſes that riſe 
with a very ſharp head, crude, thin, and mortiſied, are to 
be amputated triangularwiſe, or according to the figure of a 
Myrtle-leaf, or ſome other angular figure; for that of a circle 
is unfit to cicatriſe. Such as do not riſe to a, head are to be 
treated with a bare Inciſion. If we diſcover a large Sinus, 
and the incumbent ſhin be carnous, and capable of Glutina- 
tion, we make Inciſions on the place only, to make way for 
the Efflux of the Matter: but if the ſkin be thin, and void of 
Fleſh, we divide the whole, by making an Inciſion lengthways, 
and afterwards, if the Corpuſcles on both ſides the Section be 
very thin, and quite bare of Fleſh, we cut them off, Aſter 
the operation, and wiping out the place with a Spunge, if the 
Aſceſs be ſmall, and there be but one Inciſion, we dreſs with 
nothing but Lint; but if it be large, with ſeveral Inciſions, we 
thruſt a Tent into them, which may be drawn through. We 
alſo fill up with Lint thoſe ele which are amputated ; and 
if the Blood burſts out, we uſe cold Water, or Poſca; but 
if the place continues to bleed; we ſprinkle a little Powder of 
Chalcitis, which i$ often uſed alſs when the Fleſh is flabby and 
putrid. Moreover in winter, and to Nervous Conſtitutions, 
we apply Bolſters moiſtened with Wine and Oil; but in ſum- 
mer, and in afleſhy Habit of Body, it is enough to dip them in 
Water and Oil, or Wine and Oil cold, and then apply the 
Bandage, embrocating the place next day with the ſame liquors. 
The third day, after taking off the Bandage, and Deterſion 
with a Spunge, we uſe the Tetrapharmacum ſpread on Lint, 
and if there be no Inflammation, repeat the Embrocation to 
keep the dreſſings moiſt. , But in caſe of an Inflammation, aſ- 
ter we have well waſhed the place, we lay over it a digeſtive 
Cataplaſm. The Inflammation being repreſſed, the cure goes 
on by ſuppurating and incarnating Medicines, and the Sinus is 
healed by Conglutinants. P. Afgineta, lib. vi. cap. 34+ 
The En regium Tetrapharmacum is prepared of 
equal quantities of Wax, Colophony, Pitch and Bulls Fat. 
P. Egineta, lib. vii. cap. 17. 


A CararLasm for ABsckSSES, ErnvysiPELas, Hefpss, 
| PAROTIDEs, and BURNINGS. 

Take a pound of the freſh tender leaves of Marſh-mallows, 
and boil them in Vinegar, and bruiſe them well; then 
add Oil of Roſes four ounces, of Spuma Argenti, Ceruſs, 
each two ounces and a half; and bruiſe it all with the 
Juice of Coriander, or Houſleek, or Nightſhade ; this 
done, with crumbs of Bread make it up into a Plaiſter, 
and lay it on. Or uſe the following Plaiſter: 

Take of Oleum Cecinum and Oil of Myrtle each one ppund, 
of Wax five ounces, of Spuma Argenti three ounces, of 
ZErugpo raſa two ounces ; let the Ærugo and Spuma Ar- 
genti be pounded with Vinegar. P. Ægineta, lib. iv. cap. 21. 


A PLatisTER of NrIrRE for ABsCEssEs and harden'd 
TumMouRs. 


Take of old Oil, Wax, Aphronitrum, Sope, Lys, each 

one pound; of Turpentine ſix ourices, of Galbanum, 
Bee-glue, Gum Ammoniat, each one ounce ; let the 
Wax, the Oil and the Lye be ſtrained through Lime, and 


beat the Nitre in the Lye, P. Agineta, lib. vii. cap. 17. 
To break an ABsc Ess. 


Since ſome delicate perſons cannot bear an Inciſion, we are to 
what can be done by drawing medicines, ſuch as the Roots 


of Narciſſus, Honey and Water boiled with Oil of Orris; or 


the tender Roots of the Reed bruiſed with Honey ; or, if they 
are hard, . firſt boiled in Honey and Water; or apply Birthwort 
with Honey, 


AB'S 

Dry Fitch, and Ree-glue of Crete, an equal quantity of each: 
both breaks and cicatrizes . . LN cap. 18. 
To break an Ahſceſi cauſed. by an Inflammation of r, 
we uſe a Cataplaſm ex Tiiſperms, with Reſine, Grains of 
Frankincenſe, Pitch, Roots of Marſh-mallows, arid the Dung” 
of Pigeons and Goats. The patient muſt drink the De 
coction of Poley Mountain, or Fumitory that grows by the 
Hedge, boiled to a third Part ; or the Decoction of Thlaſpi, or 
of Succory, or of Germander. When the Abſceſs is broken, he 
muſt drink Water and Honey; and ſuch things as are. proper 
for ulcerated Kidneys : outwardly we uſe the Phaiſter of Mna 
prepared of Marſh-mallows) and other Emollients, or the Iceſi 
laiſter, or that which is prepared of Willows: P. Agineta, 
bb. iii. cap. 46. 
The Icsstax PLarsTER for STRUNMA, Anscestes, the 

SPLEEN, Gour, and SCIATICA; 

Take of Spuma Argenti one hundred and twenty drams, of 
old Oil two pints, of Vinegar one pint, of _ZErugo one 
dram, of the Bark of Fir eight dranis ; of the Chameleon 
with its root, Euphorbium, Juice of Hypociſtis, Beeglue, 
Myrrh, Pellitory of Spain, and Elecampane, each ſixteen 

drams, of Wax three pounds. P. Ainet, ib. vii. cap. 17. 


The EmeLasTRUM SMiltum for ABSCe8585: 


Take a pound and a half of old Oil; of Spuma Argenti, red 
Nitre, Sal Ammoniac, of Lye of the Aſhes of the Fig-tree, 
made with an addition of Lime, Refine, each one pound, 
of Galbanum, Gum Ammoniac, each a quarter of a 
pound; of. Vitriol four ounces, of Waxſix ounces, of 
Erugo, Opopanax, each one ounce, of Vinegar a ſuffi- 
cient quantity. Boil the Spuma Argenti and Ærugo in the 
Oil till it will not foul, and then add the reſt. P. #giner. 
lib. vii. cap. 17. | 

If the Mb/erſs reſiſts the Medicine, and there be Pus in it, 
an Inciſion ought to be made, and the Pus evacuated. After 
this uſe no more Oil or Water; but if the place require waſh- 
ing, uſe Honey and Water, Poſca, or Wine, or Wine and 
Honey for that purpoſe., If there be an Inflammation, a ly a 
Cataplaſm of Lentils I there be none, any approved Plaiſter 
in ſuch caſes will ſerve, eſpecially one prepared with Chalcitis, 
and over it lay a Spunge, or piece of Wool dipt in rough Wine; 
but apply no fat Medicine, ſuch as the Tetrapharmacum; for 
the wound requires vehementDriers. P. Ægincta, lib. iv. cap. 18. 
When the ſerous humour in the Veins grows redundant, and 
putrefies, a Fever ariſes, and the Urine becomes for the moſt 
part thick and turbid z and Nature now hurrying to a Criſis, 
plenty of thin Urine, much above the quantity of what is 
drank, comes off, and this is called a Criſis byUrine: but when 
the humour is crude, and the ſeaſon of the year unfavourable, 
and the expulſive faculty drives out what is ſuperfluous, if the 
noxious humour makes its way to-the Head,. and there make an 
eruption, 22 are generated under the Ears, which are cal- 
led Parotides. Sometimes an Eryſipelas, and Protuberances in the 
Neck ariſe from bilious and other corrupt juices. If the hu- 
mour takes its courſe downwards, there ariſes what we call a 
Tranſlation [ aw09xnwea)] ; but If the humour turn inwards, there 
is form'd an Abſceſs Laren. Of theſe, ſuch as appear in ſight 
are much the better, and eaſier to be managed; but ſuch as lie 
deep and out of reach, have need of a great deal of care and 

ood fortune to attend them: for unleſs they are diſcharged 
nk by Stool or Urine, or, when they affect the Breaſt, 
break, and are brought up by coughing, tho” are poſterior in 
point of time they are ſometimes accounted , worſe than the 
diſterliper which preceded them. Actuarius, lib. ii. cap. 2. 
For Abſceſſes, take the Root of the white Reed, and beat it 
up well with Fat, and anoint the place with it, and you will 
ſee wonders ; for it mollifies, breaks, and diſcuſles in a ſurpriſ- 
ing manner. Myrepſus, ſet. xxxviii. cap. 107. | 
For ABSCESSEs, TuBERCLEs, and PANx1, a much approved 

| and wonderful Medicine, 

Take the Leaves of Nettles, bruiſe and beat them, and rub 
them warm on the place. Or take the Leaves of Pelli 
of the Wall, pounded and brulſed, and anoint the part at- 
fected. Myrepſus, ſect. Xv. cap. 11. 

The following cures Busozs, and all forts of PHIL EOMOxs. 

The Leaves of the wild Olive bruiſed, and rubbed on the 
place ; or pound the Leaves of Fleabane, and anoint the 
place with them well warmed. Myrepſus, ſect. xlv. cap. 11. 

Ari approved Remedy againſt Ansckssks, STRUMA, ATHE- 
 koOMATA, MEtLiceripes, and TuszrCLEs., | 

Take of Ladanum, Bdellium, Galbanum, Gum Ammo- 
niac, Bee-glue, Turpentine, of each one ounce. Pound 
and mix them well together. Myrepſus, ſift. xlvi. cap. 16. 

As almoſt all Al ſceſſes are the conſequences of 

and theſe produce a variety of events as they are differently 
be proper to make 
ſome 


, 


complicated with other —_— F will 


. 


ABS. 


ſome inquiry into their diſpoſition. "Inflammations from all 


cauſes have three ways of terminating, either by Diſperſion, 
Suppuration, or Gangrene; a Scirrhus after an mation of 
a Gland is always mentioned as a fourth, but I think with im- 
propriety, ſince it ſeldom or never occurs but in Venereal, Scro- 
phulous, 18 Caſes; and then it is the forerunner, 
and not conſequence of an Inflammation, 'the Tumour 
generally appearing ſome time before the diſcolouration. Sharp. 

The uſe of too hot applications, at an improper time, or in 
the beginning of an Inflammation, frequently cauſes an Abſceſs 
a remarkable obſervation of which is as follows: 


K decayed old gentleman walking in the ſtreets one evening, 
was cruſhed up to a wall by a cart; the wheel paſſing too 
near him, bruiſed the outſide of his Left-leg, but did not 
break the Skin: it was ſuddenly ſwelled, and very painful. 
His friends chafed it with Brandy, and dipping a cloth in the 
fame, bound it about 15 part. By this way of dreſſing, 
that fide of his Leg ſwelled and inflamed very much. Others 
adviſed him Lucatellus's Balfam ; by which improper applica- 
tion the Fluxion was increaſed, and the patient confined to 
his bed. Here was an object of charity, upon which ac- 
count I was ſent to him. I found the outhde of his Leg 
ſwelled and apoſtemated from the Gartering to the Small. 
I laid it open by Cauſtic an inch or two, according to the 
length of the Member, In dividing the Eſcar, there was 
diſcharged a large quantity of Matter, with clotted Blood in 
it. I dreſſed the Eſcar with Lenients, and embrocated 
the parts affected with Oil of Roſes and red Wine, and 
applied an Emplaiſter of Armenian Bole over the Tumour, 
with Compreſs and Bandage. The next day I brought a De- 
eoction of Wormwood, Chamomile flowers, red Roſes and 
Myrtle-berries, ſomented the Leg, and dreſſed the Eſcar 
with Lenients, to haſten Suppuration ; then by good Bandage 
thruſt out the Matter, endeavoured to agglutinate the 
hollow parts 3 but could not do it without laying it more 
open by a ſnip made with a Probe- ſciſſars. After which I de- 
terged the Ulcer with the Vitriol-ſtone, and with Baſilicon 
mixed with Red-mercury-precipitate, Then I incarned and 
cicatrized it. If, inſtead of Spirits of Wine, Ce. a had 
dreſſed this man's 17 with Armenian Bole, Vinegar, Whites 
of eggs, and Oil of Roſes, they might have haply prevented 
the pain and trouble that followed. i ſeman. 


There are ſome Inflammations, ſuch as for the general part are 
thoſe which proceed from the Cxiſis of a Fever, wherein Dit- 
cuſſion ought by no means to be attempted, leſt a Mortification be 
the conſequence, and the common Furuncle or Boil ; the Juices 
conſtituting this "Tumour being ſo groſs and viſcid as to make 
it wholly incapable of Refolution or Diſcuſſion. iſeman. 

As all Inflammatory 'Tumours tending to ſuppurate are ac- 
companied with Pain, Pulſation, Tenſion, and a ſymptomatic 
Fever, ſo if there is an increaſe of theſe, with enlargement of 
the "Tumour, and eſpecially if a ſmall Rigor comes on, it is 
hardly to be doubted but Matter will be form'd. Sharp. 

In this caſe, Suppuration muſt be promoted by ſuch applica- 
tions as increaſe the native Heat in the affected part; for it Na- 
ture is not aſſiſted in the ripening theſe Tumours, a Mortifica- 
tion is frequently the conſequence. 
et it is not unfrequent to ſee a Suppuration made acciden- 
tally by cold Topics, which x fo flight gentle Aſtriction of the 
Pores perform the office of Emplaſtics ; as white Ointment, 
Sorrel roaſted in embers. Nay in ſome Tumours I have ſeen 
Suppuration cauſed by the ſtronger Diſcutients. Viſeman. 

Abſceſſes are more or leſs 27 according to their gature 
or ſituation, Thus an Abſceſs the Criſis of a Fever, or 
Strumous Abſceſſes, are always attended with more danger and 
difficulty than thoſe which proceed from a Fullneſs of Blood; 
the Tendons, Perioſteum, and even the Bones themſelves, 
being often much injured by theſe Impoſthumations, s 

Aiſeeſſs in the internal Muſcles of the Larynx, as they 
threaten the Suffocation of the patient, are certainly far more 
dangerous than Abſceſſes in the Muſcles of the Limbs, 

So alſo are thoſe on the Breaſt, Belly, or near the Joints, 
* the Sinuſſes and Fiſtulas, which they generally leave be- 

0 in the Liver, Lungs, Pleura, and Kidneys are all 
extreme 2 from the Office and Function of each 

„and ſeldom admit of any cure, but generally bring on a 
e. and Death. F 2 25 

Vet ſome caſes we have, where Nature, with a little aſſiſtance, 

has performed wonders; one of which I have here ſet down. 


A —_— of a ſubſtantial citizen laboured under an Ab/ce/s 
in the Region of her Left-kidney, and was treated by a 
bold empiric, who promiſed cure; but after all his endea- 
vours, child languiſhing under the Ulcer, ſometimes by 
reaſon of the great diſcharge of Matter by Urine, and other 
times through the ſuppreſſion of it, Pains were ſtirred 
up within the Body, and outwardly in the Mbſceſs. I being 


ABS 


conſulted, obſerved that the external Abſceſ5 took its original 
from the Ulcer within the Kidney, and required another man- 
ner of dreſſing, its cure being the work of time. I propoſed 
the haying it open to the very part where the Matter paſſed 
forth from the Kidney. To which purpoſe I applied a Cauſtic 
upon the Sinus below, divided the Eſcar, and dreſſed it 
up with Lenients. Then after Separation and Digeſtion of 
the Ulcer, ſearching the ſame with my Probe, I found the 
Sinus run up above the Orifice ; which being alſo laid open, 
F diſcovered the ine the Kidney, and felt the fide 
of the laſt Short-rib bared by the Matter in its paſſing out. I 
dreſſed the Ulcer with the mundificative Ointment of Smal- 
hge, and healed up the remaining Sinuffes above and below 
to the very Aperture, While I was doing this work, Dr. 
Barwick was conſulted to help us in the cure by Internals, 
who preſcribed a Traumatic Decoction of Sarſa, &c. with 
the more temperate plants, and Balſamic Pills to contem- 
perate the Humours. During my diſpoſing of this Ulcer to 
retain a Cannula, the Matter diſcharged by Urine in great 
quantity; and the patient was as „ and had 
the ſame ſymptoms that others have are diſeaſed with 
Ulcers or Stones in the Kidney ; but after vent was given by 
a ſhort Cannula of lead, ſhe recovered. Having continued 
the uſe of the Cannula fome months, I removed it, and 
kept a Pea juſt in the opening, and by red Sparadrope 
and Compreſs retained it on; then left her to her mother 
to dreſs, and only called ſometimes, when they gave me no- 
tice of their wants. After a year or thereabout that ſhe had 
kept this Fontanel open, the internal pains and diſcharge of- 
Impurities ceaſed, and ſhe grew more fleſhy and ſtrong. 
She went alſo daily to a neighbouring ſchool, where ſhe was 
exerciſed in dancing, c. After the ſpace of two years, or 
thereabout, the Ulcer ſeeming not to matter more than 
might be expected from a ſmall Fontanel, the mother caft 
out the Pea, and permitted it to heal up. But being ſoon 
alarmed by the old accidents which returned upon the child, 
the ſent for me. I opened it again, and left them to keep 
it fo. Dr. Barwick was alſo again conſulted, who repeated 
the former method with ſome little alteration. The Ulcer 
was afterward kept open near three years, during which 
ſhe repeated her courſe of phyſick Spring and Fall, and was 
frequently brought to me. At length I ſeeing her well 
| Acta and of a fleſhy and healthy Complexion, and the 
ontanel in a manner dried up, I adviſed them to throw 
out the Pea, it being of no uſe, They did fo ; from which 
time the patient hath continued ſtrong and well, and is fince 
married, Wiſeman. 


Applications to promote Suppuration are, the Fats of all 
domeſtic creatures, old Oil, Onions roaſted in embers, Lilly- 
roots, Mallows, and Marſh-mallows, Colt's foot, Bryony, 
and ſharp-pointed Dock-roots, Linſeed, and Foenugreck, Bar- 
ley, Lentil, Vetch, Lupin, and Wheat-meal, Gum Galbanum, 
Ammoniacum, Bdellium, and the Mucilage Plaiſter. For 
inſtance, if Nature be ſtrong, and the Matter lies not very 
deep, the following Cataplaſm may be applied: 

Take of the Roots of Marſh-mallows, and of white Lillies 
each two ounces, Leaves of Colts-foot, and of Mallows 
each one handful ; boil them in broth, and let them be 
well maſhed, then add of powdered Linſeed one ounce, of 
Wheat-meal two ounces, of Hogs-lard and freſh Butter 
each an ounce and a half, of Saffron in powder two 
ſcruples, and the Yolk of one Egg ; mix and make a Ca- 


In cold Tumours, or where the Matter is deep, 


Take of Bryony, and ſharp-pointed Dock-roots, each two 
ounces, boil and pulp them through a ſieve; to which 
add of Capers and Garlick, roaſted under the embers, 
each three ounces, Yeaſt or Barm two ounces, Powders 
of Linſeed and Fœnugreek each one ounce, Wheat-meal 
two ounces, Hogs-lard two ounces, of Honey and 
Gooſe-greaſe each one ounce, of Saffron in powder one 
dram. Mix, 


Where the Matter is tough and viſcid, as in the Furuncle, 
Emplaſters of Gum Galbanum, Ammoniacum, Bdellium, 
and of the Mucilages are preferable. 8 

In ſcrophulous Swellings alſo, the Gum Plaiſters are leſs 
troubleſome than any other applications, and may be renewed 
every four or five days, theſe IJ umours being very flow of Sup- 


puration. 

But the uſe of ſuppurative Plaiſters in haſty Abſceſſes, or 
Inflammations, in a weak or dropſical Habit of Body, is by no 
means adviſeable, as they are ſubject to ſit uneaſy on the In- 
flammation, are often pai to remove, when we enquire 


into the ſtate of the Tumour, and by their Compreſs in bad 
Conſtitutions, add ſomething to the diſpoſition of the part to 


Amongſt 


AB 8 


ſt the ſuppurative Pultices perhaps thete is hone 
of Bread and Milk, ſoſtened with 


54 | 
ferable to. that 
at leaſt the advantage of any other over it is not to be diſtin- 


il ; 


guiſhed in practice. Sharp. SOTES 

The Ab/ceſs may be covered with the Pultice twice a day, 
till it arrives at a ripeneſs ſufficient to require opening, which 
is ſooner or later according to the Humour by which it is pro- 
duced, or the place in which it is formed: 1 

Baſilicon, mixed up with a third part of the Ointment of 
Marſh-mallows, is an excellent Suppurative. Turner. 

M ſceſſes from a Plethora, and in fleſhy parts, with leſs dif- 
ficulty come to maturity, than thoſe which ariſe from crude 
Humours, and are near, or in the Joints, or endued with 
little Heat, eſpecially thoſe contained in a Cyſtis/ N iſemum. 

It often alſo , that notwi ing the uſe of Cata- 
plaſms, Suppuration, through the Blood-veiſels being clogged, 
advances very ſlowly. In this caſe, b e ometimes 
quicken it exceedingly ; but however this practice is to be fol- 
lowed. with caution, it. being a maxim laid down in ſurgery, 
that evacuations are pernicious in every circumſtance of a 
diſeaſe that is at laſt to end in Suppuration. Sharp: 

In the formation of large Mbſcefſes the Pain is ſometimes al- 
moſt intolerable ; to remedy which an Anodyne draught will be 
of great ſervice, and may be repeated at proper intervals till the 
Abſceſs is opened. | 

Dr. Sydenham's method of treating the Small-pox ſufficiently 
juſtifies this way of proceeding, 

Many ill conſequences attend opening an Abſceſs too 
eſpecially in the Breafts and inguinal Glands from the Venereal 
Diſeaſe ; for Pus generates Pus, and therefore if it is let out 
before all the obſtructing Matter and deſtroyed Veſſels are con- 
verted into Pus, the part that remains — will harden, 
the Air will gain admittance, and the Ulcer will diſcharge 
Ichor, inſtead of well-concocted Pus. Turner. 

Tumours made by tranflation have been known, which 
have had Matter in them from their firſt appearance; but it 
being commonly lodged deep under the Muſcles, the Matter is 
not felt till it hath raiſed the "Tumour, which is not done with- 
out Pain, Pulſation, &c. as in a Phlegmon ; but theſe ſeem 
deeper, and do not affect the Skin with Inflammation till the 
Matter reach near it. 

In theſe Tumours we do not attend the ſymptoms of Sup- 
puration, but open them as ſoon as any quantity of 
offers itſelf, - 

Whilſt the Matter is making, the native Heat of the part is 
to be preſerved and increaſed by applications, which may alle- 
viate the Pain, and promote Concoction. i ſeman. 

The Paronychia Maligna is an inſtance of this; for were we 
to wait for a regular Suppuration, the loſs of the Joint would 
be the conſequence. 

Suppuration is known to be compleated by the thinneſs and 
eminence of the Skin in ſome part of the tn by the 
fluctuation of Matter underneath, and a general remiſſion of 
the Pain, Tenſion, and Fever: indeed it, ſometimes happens, 
if the Matter lies deep, that the Imp bun, particularly the 
Pain, continue till the Pus is diſcharged. 

If the Tumour becomes more compact, and thruſts out into 
a Cone, and looks pale, the opening of it is not to be deferred ; 
for as Apoſtems opened before the Suppuration is perfected 
loſe their Heat and become crude, fo the Matter if ſuffered to 


So alſo in — 8 in Ano, where through the weakneſs of 

a Putrefaction is apt to follow ; or in the Fauces, 
where the neighbouring parts ate compreſſed, and the patient 
is in hazard of Strangling. 

In theſe caſes we wait not for perfect Suppuration, but by 
deep Scarifications diſcharge the ſerous Blood, and prevent an 
ws 5 There is alſo care to be taken in Abſceſſes of the 
Breaſt and Belly, where the Matter is in danger of breaking 
inwards, for by opening theſe too ſoon, they ſometimes apoſte- 
mate again, or become crude and difficult to digeſt and cure, 
Wiſeman, | 

otwithſtanding it is very much taught to critical 
Abſceſſes before y come 5 an exact e in order 
to give vent ſooner to the noxious Matter of „Hr 
et in opening before this period, they miſs the v t 
_ at, ſince but little . 5 75 is . in the 70 rnd 
it arrives towards its ripeneſs; and beſides, the Ulcer afterwards 
grows foul, and is leſs diſpoſed to heal. Sharp. 

Abſeeſſes are to be opened Ons oy Enife or Cauſtic. 

In ſmall Ahſceſſes, and in thoſe of the Face, the Knife has 
the advantage, where a Cauſtic would deſtroy its beauty by the 
1 it NE 
But in large Al ſceſſes where the quantity of Matter is great 
or we would keep 4 Abſceſſes — 84 a Cauſtic is perk 
proper, from the great opening it makes, than by Puncture or 
Inciſion. i ſeman. 2 . 

Mr. Sharp prefers the Knife even in large Abſceſſes, and ad- 
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ſo that the cure muſt be neceſſarily retarded. 


viſe, if there be much difcaloured Skin, to cut out 
or © iece of it, w ration, if done dextrouſly, i 
much leſs painful than by — hee * 
25 ſpace of the Mſceſi, which may be dreſſed dowm to the 

ttom, and the Matter of it freely diſcharged ; whereas, 
fays he, after a Cauftic, t we make Inciſiqus through the 
Eber yet the Matter will de under ſome ks. BR, and 
we cannot have the advantage of dreſſing properly till the ſepa- 
ration of the Slough, which often requires a time, 


* circular, 


- advocate for the Cauſtic, and fa 
in the opening large ger it is molt take and ch as le 
Pus thereby is diſ more plentifully than b ſion ; 
hor only for this reaſon does he commend the uſe of ig, but on 
account of another advantage; for if a Cauſtic be applied on 
the declining part of a Tumour, the Ab/ce/5 is ſometimes near 
cured before the Eſcar ſeparates, if the be not con- 
tained in ſome particular Cyſtis. 

Turner is of the ſame opinion, and ſays the Pain proceeding 
from the operation of a Cauſtic is ſufficiently recompenſed by 
the caſe of the drefling, when there is no occaſion to cram in 
Tents or Doſfils, as | mult be to keep the Lips of a re- 
cent wound diſtended, and thereby choak in the Matter, by 
the one increaſing the Pain, by the other the Sinuoſity. 

If an Mbſceſs is to be with the Knife, if the Matter 
does not lie deep, the Inciſion muſt be made the whole length 
of the Tumour, in ſuch manner that the depending part may be 
open for the diſcharge of the Matter, which will prevents the 
trouble of dilating. 


By this, with good Compreſs and Bandage, many my 
are in a very. little time, 9 & 
than a Pledgit, armed with a common Digeſtive. | 

The Inciſion is always to be made according to the direction 
of the Fibres; If it be in the Groin or Arm-pit, it ought to 
be oblique: In other parts it muſt be made according to the 


Mr. Wiſeman is a warm 


n of the Member. 
For ſhould you make a tranſyerſe Inciſion, the Matter would 


Da below the wound, where, for want of a diſcharge, in a 
e time it would find a way iri the Interſtices of the Fel 
and produce Sinuſſes very difficult of cure; beſides the hazard 
of corroding the Veins, Arteries, Nerves and Tendons, or the 
Bone itſelf, if it lies near one. / i ſeman. 

In making the Inciſion, great carg muſt be taken that no 
large Blood-veſſe] be wounded. On this account it is always 


| MT the ſurgeon ſhould be provided not only with 


ſome reſtringent applications, ſuch as Galen's powder of Frank- 
incenſe and Aloes, mixed with the white of an egg, but with 
igatures, as guard againſt ſuch accidents. 

Nerves alſo and Tendons are to be taken great care of, the 
Pain and Fluxion ariſing from wounds of theſe always pro- 
ducing very dangerous ſymptoms, and often a Mortification. 

It is a general rule that in ing large Ab/ce/ſes, whether 
by Knife or Cauſtic, the whale Mats is not to be diſcharged 
at once, left the heat of the part be over-weakened, or the pa- 
tient faint, W/7ſeman. a 

Inciſion-knives ate of various kinds, and are in uſe as 
particular ſituation of the Abſceſs ſhall require: The common 
one uſed in opening 3 is ſmall, ſtrait, and round- edged, 
but in dilating of Sinuſſes, or after a Puncture, the flat-edged 
Knife with the Director is preferable. 

In Ab/ſceſſes of the Fauces, the blade of the Knife is ſhorter, 
and the handle longer than of the common knives. i/eman. 

The Lancet alſo: comes in, as ſometimes neceſſary in ſmall 
Abſceſſes ; but too often calls for the Knife or Sciſſars to finiſh 
what it had ſo i y begun. | 

An Abſceſs ſometimes burſts before Suppuration is com- 
pleated ; in this caſe the uſe of the Cataplaſm muſt be con- 
tinued till the Tumour will admit of dilatation (which generally 


ha in two or three days) with the Knife or Sciſſars. 
or this the ancients uſed the Root of the Papyrus. 
Dio ſcorides. bo 


Incifion being made, the accidents or ſymptoms that at- 
tend it are to be removed. If any ing happen, it 
muſt be reſtrained with Galen's der before mentioned, 
mixed with the white of an . iſeman. 

But the uſual method of drefling an Abſceſs the firſt time, is 
with dry Lint only, or if no Blood appears, then with Doflils, 
armed with ſome Digeſtive warm, as Turpentine mixed with 
— es of an egg; or, which is preferable, with a mixture of 

icon and Arczus's Liniment, obſerving to lay the Doflils 
looſe in the cavity, unleſs the Ab/ce/s be deep, and the wound 
narrow, as is the caſe ſometimes of Abſceſſts in Ano, when the 
Lint muſt be crammed in pretty tight, that we may have after- 
wards the advantage of dreſſing down to the bottom, without 
the uſe of Tents. 8 

The Doſſils in deep cavities muſt be ſecured by tying a bit 
of thread or ſilk about them, many bad accidents having been 
occaſioned by one of theſe lying unobleryed ſame timo. Wit - 


A man 


S 
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of about fif old, of a full Body and ſtrong Con- 

1 — was ta eps” a Pain under his Right-arm, with 
Hardneſs and Inflammation. I was ſent for, and concluding it 

a Bubo, thruſt forth by the ſtrength of Nature, applied a 
plaiſter of Diachylum with the Gums, deſigning not to dreſs 
again till it was near ſuppurated; but the Tumour increaſing 
with great Pain and inflamed Rednefs, I was put upon a ne- 
ceſſity of applying Anodyne Cataplaſms. Within few days 
after, it being ſuppurated, I opened it by Inciſion, and diſ- 


charged a well-concotted Matter; then dreſſed it with Baſi- 


licon with the Yolk of an Fe upon a Tent, -and applied 4 
Plaiſter of Diachylum malaxed with an Ointment of Marſh- 
mallows, and afterwards dreſſed it with the Mundificative of 
Paracelſus. Having fo diſpoſed it to heal; I left dreſſings, 
and after three or Sur days viſited the patient again ; when, 
obſerving the Hardneſs 5 2 off, and the ſceſs fit to 
cicatrize, I left off the uſe of the Tent, and drefled it with 
a Pledget of the Ointment of Pompholix, and the Cerate 
over it, and left them wherewithal to finiſh the cure. But 
a few days after they ſent for me again. I found it ſwelled, 
and the Matter iſſuing from it thin and fœtid, and much more 
in quantity than I could expect. I enlarged the opening by 
Inciſion, and there came forth a Tent, which in his ſervants 
drefling had flipped into the Abſceſs, From that time the 
Matter leſſened, and the Abſceſs cured without relapſe by the 
method aforeſaid, Wiſeman. 


Over the Doſſils, Pledgits armed with the fame Digeſtive 
mult be applied to the Lips, with a large Pledgit of Bafilicon 
above, and the whole ſecured with good Compreſs and 
Bandage. be 

The common Comprefs is made of liner! rags folded ſeveral 
times ; but the plaiſter Compreſs which is made of three or four 
folds of the common defenſative plaifter ſtuck together, aud 
ſhaped as near as may be to the compaſs and dimenſion of the 
cavity to be compreſſed, obſervirtg heedfully to bring the edge 
thereof even with the Lips of the disjoined part, has much the 
preference as it remains immoveable on the part it is applied to. 
Turner. 

The Bandage muſt be ſuited to the ſituation of the wound. 
In the Limbs the ſingle-headed Roller is generally uſed, but is 
oftentimes exceeded by the laced Sock, Stocking, Knee-picee, 
Trowſe, Glove, Elbow, and Arm-piece, by their equal lacing 
when well fitted to the ſeveral members, | 

If the Roller be uſed, care muſt always be taken, that the 
circumvolution be made that way, whether to the right or left, 
as may bear firſt upon the extremity of the Sinus before it reach 
the of the wound or ulcer ; by which the contained matter 
will be preſſed out, and the wound unite at the ſame time. 
Turner. : 

The length of the Roller for the Arm or Leg ſhould be about 
two yards, and for the Thigh a yard more muſt be added ; 
its breadth, two, three, or four inches, as appears neceſſary ; 
tor the Fingers one of a foot long, and an inch broad, will 
ſuffice, g 

If the wound be on the Head, the Cap or double headed 
Roller muſt be made uſe of. See BAN DAOR. 

After the Abſceſs is dreſſed, if it is on the Leg, it muſt al- 
ways be placed upon a pillow ; if on the Arm, in a fling, by 
which means a flux of humours will be prevented from falli 
upon the part, which would very much retard the cure, — 
which would inevitably happen, ſhould the Limb be ſuffered to 
hang down. 

ainting, which ſometimes happens through weakneſs or 
timorouſneſs of the patient, may be relieved by laying him down 
on his Back, and fprinkling a little cold water on his Face: 
but if it proceeds from ſome preceding ſickneſs, and is con- 
tinued by the greatneſs of the evacuation, and noiſom corrupt 
Matter; in this caſe Cordial Julaps are neceſſary, and may be 
taken at pleaſure. J#7/eman. ; 

The Spirits may alſo be refreſhed with Epithems, made up of 
ſome Diſtilled Waters and Cordial Species, withVinegar of Roſes, 


which for want of a phyſician may be preſcribed, i ſeman. 


The frequency of dreſſing will depend on the quantity of the 
diſcharge; once in twenty four hours is ordinarily ſufficient, 
but ſometimes to do it twice, or perhaps three times, may be 
neceſſary. ; . 

In cleaning the wound ĩt is needleſs to be too ſcrupulouſly nice ; 
but it is worth remarking, that a ſore ſhould never be wiped by 
drawing a piece of tow or rag over it, but only by dabbing it 
with fine lint, which is a much eaſier method for the patient; 
the parts about it may be wiped clean in a rougher manner with- 
out any prejudice. | 

I do not think the air has that ill effect on ſores as is generally 
conceived z nor would the large Abſceſſes on beaſts, which are 
often expoſed to the air the whole time of cure, do well, if it 
was fo very pernicious as it is repreſented ; but as it tends to the 
making a ſcab, and in winter is a little painful to the new fleſh, 
it will be right to finiſh the drefling as quick as may be without 
burrying. 9 
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ABS 


Another caution n in the treatment of 5 is, 
that ſurgeons ſhould not upon all occaſions ſearch into their ca- 
vities, with the Finger or Probe, as it often tears them open, 
and indiſpoſes them for a cure: Sharp. | 

At the next ap wo, if there is any conſiderable Hardneſs 
from the Tumour not being ſufficiently fuppurated, as in large 
Abſceſſes it frequently happens, or if the Lips of the wound are 
painful, and'inflamed, in theſe caſes a Fomentation prepared of 
the tops of Mallows, Marſh-mallows, Wormwood, and Cha- 
momile Flowers ſhould be teady, out of which a Stuph of flannel 
may be wrung, and applied over the Ab/ceſs, to give a breathing 
to the part. 

But if the Abſceſs was the conſequence of a congeſted Tu- 
mour, and Nature wants aſſiſtance to preſerve the heat, and 
ſtrengthen the relaxed parts, inſtead of the emollient Fomentation 
above, it muſt be bathed. with a decoction of Wormwoad, 
Elder. flowers, red Roſes, Myrtle-berties, and Fœnugreek ſeed, 
in Wine and Water, adding afterwards ſome Spirit of Wine. 
Wiſeman. 

he Abſceſs may be dreſſed with Liniment and Baſilicon, 

and the Lips, if inflamed, with a mixture of Oil of Rofes, and 

r. Volk of a new Haid Egg, with Compraſs and Bandage as 
fore. 

The uſe of theFomentation muſt be continued every dreſſing, 
till there is a good Digeſtion, 

In winter the dreflings may be warmed ; but in ſummer it is 
ſuperfluous. 

If the Ulcer ſhould want deterging, a little red Precipitate 
finely powdered, and mixed with Liniment, or Baſilicon, will 
not only deterge it, but will incarn it, fo as in a very little time 
to want nothing but the white Ointment, the Cerate of Lapis 
Calaminaris, or even dry Lint to cicatrize it. 

Sometimes, notwithſtanding all our care, the Matter will fo 
inſinuate itſelf into the parts about, and form ſuch cavities as 
will not admit of this way of healing. In theſe caſes great cau- 
tion is to be had with regard to the uſe of "Tents, which are al- 
moſt univerſally decried in theſe days, W they ſtill continue 
to be employed too much by the very people who would ſeem 
to explode them moſt; in ſhort, they are very ſeldom ne- 
ceſſary. 

= in this caſe 
thin the Skin for the more 
mediately. | 
And in ſome large and deep Ab/ceſſes of the Breaſts, where 
the Matter cannot diſcharge itſelf by the Orifice already made, 
and yet does not point ſufficiently to any other part for an open- 
ing, thoagh it make ſigns whither it would tend if it was a little 
confined, In ſuch an inſtance a Tent would be uſeful, for by 
plugging up the Orifice, it would make the Matter recur to 
the part diſpoſed to receive it, and mark the place for a counter 
opening. But Tents do moſt good in little deep A ſceſſes, whence 
any extraneous body is to be evacuated, ſuch as ſmall ſplinters 
of Bone, &c. Sharp. 

The Uſe of Injections is alſo, recommended by many, as ſer- 
viceable in deep Ab/agſes, but with little reaſon ; for they do fo 
much miſchief by diſtending the parts of the Abſceſs, and in a 
manner macerating the new Fleſh generated within them, that 
they are hardly proper in any cafe; though one of the great 
miſchief of Injections, and Tents, has been the miſleading 
ſurgeons into a faith, that where-ever theſe medicines were ap- 

lied, the part would heal; and upon that preſumption, they 
[3% neglected to dilate A ſceſſes, which have not-only remained 
incurable after this treatment, but would often have done fo, for 
want of a diſcharge, if they had been dreſſed more ſuperficially. 
Sharp. | - 

For the cure of theſe Sinuſſes, See ULCER. 

Mortifications ſometimes ſucceed large Abſceſſes, though not 
very often, For the method of treating them, See Gan- 
GR ANA. 

On the other hand it frequently happens, that Nature in her 
office of incarning is ſo luxuriant, as to produce great quantities 

looſe ſpungy Fleſh, which often gives a deal of trouble to the 
ſurgeon, by its riſing conſiderably above the ſurface of the Skin, 
and thereby preventing the Ulcer cicatrizing. 

To remedy this inconvenience, it may be touched moderately 
with the Vitriol, or Alum-ſtone, by which it will be daily 
waſted with little or no Pain. Dry Lint alone will often have- 
the ſame effect, by „ the ſuperfluous juice, and will 
cicatrize at the ſame time. hen they prove troubleſome, and 
will not give way to the common Eſcarotics, they may be broke 
in pieces by the Fingers, and pulled out, and the cavity filled 
with Pledgits, armed with this mixture. Take of clear Tur- 
pentine and Honey, each half a pound, the Yolks of three 
eggs boil them to the confiſtence of an Ointment : taevery ounce 
of which add of Red-mercury-precipitate one dram. This is 
called Paracelſus's Mundificative, and muſt be continued till the 
Ulcer is deterged ; after which it may be treated as before- 
mentioned. e following Obſervation ſhews the neceflity 
ſometimes of this way of proceeding. 


are ſometimes found uſeful to 
y dilating, which muſt be done im- 


A young . 


cicatrize. In this caſe, the actual Cautery 


A8 


A young gentlewoman after child-bed being indi 
fon her left Breaſt became diſcaſed, and ur 
contented themſelves with ſuch help as thoſe about them 
could afford. But after ſome days it 1 
and ſwelled, the apothecary brought in his bro 
deavoured ion, and after ſome. while gave vent to 
the Matter, and jed in the cure. 2 
drefling that opening, the Fluxion increaſed, 
ſeeſſes were == tg from the ſeveral Apoſtematidns fi- 
nuous Ulcers were afterwards made. Thus the work became 

_ difficult, I was conſulted. In the pulling out one of the 
Tents, a thin white Matter iſſued out in great tity. My 
brother - chi called it Milk, but I thought it ; 
and obſerved the Abſce/s to have begun deep in the body of 
the Glands, which, through length of time corrupting them, 
rendered the Swelling hard; and the Tent ſtopping in the 
Matter between dreflings, had occaſioned that large diſcharge 
we then met with. The method of cure conſiſted in the en- 
larging of that Orifice where the Matter ſeemed to be detained, 
—— to proceed with Deterſives, &c. entertained 
me in the cure, and I continued my brother-chirurgeon. 
We _ the application of a Cauſtic to the part 
round t the Orifice, ſtopping the hole with Lint ; by 
which means in a ſhort time we made an eaſy — the 
Matter, and ſaw no reaſon afterwards to think it Milk. 
As the Eſcar ſeparated, a Fungus thruſt forth, which we 
rinkled with red Precipitate, drefling up the Eſcar with 
ilicon, and the other openings with Ointment of Pompho- 
lyx, and Cerate of Althea over all. After a more full ſepa- 
ration of that Eſcar, we obſerving the Fungus to riſe more 
lage, applied a Stuph wrung out of a Decoction of the Tops 
of Wormwood, Rue, Mint, and Flowers of red Roſes, and 
Balauſtines, made in Wine and Water; and the while ſent for 
ſome Chalcanthum, which we applied upon the F and 
its of Ointment of Tutty over the ulcerated parts. 
The ſecond day after we took off the dreſſings, and found 
an Eſcar made by the Cathæretic, which we thruſt off, 
and dreſſed it with the ſame, and continued the 
uſe of Eſcarotics. During thoſe applications we applied 
over the Breaſt the Plaiſter of Bole to reſtrain the Influx ; but 
yet the Fungus increaſed upon us, and raiſed a Swelling be- 
tween that and the other Orikces. Upon which conſider- 
ation we applied a large Cauſtic upon that Swelling, which 
laid ſome of the other Orifices into this; then divided the 

Eſcar, and dreſſed it up with Lenients, and covered the 

Fungus with Eſcarotics where-ever it began to thruſt out, 

by which it was kept down. But after the Separation of this 

latter Eſcar, we ſeeing the Fungus great, and the way of 
extirpating it by Eſcarotics flow; and fearing the ill con- 
ſequences of it, I preſt with my Fi er it, and at 
once broke into it, and pulled it out in pieces; then filled 
up the place with red Precipitate, and Mundificative of Pa- 
racelſus upon Pledgits, with the aforeſaid Plaiſter over the 
whole Breaft, and bound it up. The ſecond day after that 
we opened it again; and by this ſame method often repeated, 
we ſubdued the remainder of the Fungus, and raiſed a firm 

Baſis, on which we incarned, with an addition of powder of 

Orris-root, Myrrh, and Sarcocolla, to the fore- mentioned 

Mundificative ; and then applied the Cerate of Agrippa over 

the Rreaſt, and in few days cicatrized it with a ſmooth Cica- 

trix, the Lips falling in by the benefit of Nature, which was 
aſſiſted the while by Traumatic Decoctions, &c. as in ſuch 
caſes is uſual. Wiſeman. | 

Sometimes the Lips of the Ulcer grow callous, and will not 

is often found of 


in her 


good ſervice, and the part muſt be treated after the fame man- 

ner as a common Burn. For further directions ſee UIcER. 
When an Abſceſs is judged proper to be opened by Cauſtic, 

two things are to be conſidered : the thickneſs of the Integu- 


ments, and the . boos patient ; for it would be ridiculous to 


ly a burning c to a child, when a mild one would do 

buſineſs as well; and where the Abſceſi lies deep, it would 
be unpardonable in a ſurgeon, ſhould he cither apply: too mild 
a one, or on the other hand take a proper one off too ſoon, that 
yg oe ny goons in the 

Ce. 

Cauſtics are of various ſorts; the ſtrongeſt is reckoned the 
Lapis infernalis, being the firſt running of Soap- makers Lees, 
boiled in a braſs or copper ladle; to a conſiſtence, und cut with 
a hot knife into pieces of ſeyeral ſizes, and kept cloſe ſtopped 
from the air, till the time of uſe ; a piece of this, of the com- 
paſs. of a filver 
ENT 

A milder than this, is a Paſte made of Sdap- lees, and Quick- 
lime powdered ; and a ftill milder, called from its ſoftneſs, 
the Velvet Cauſtic, is a Paſte made of Quick-lime powdered, 
and a little Soap. This is chiefl to Infants, and tender 
— e ic on twenty four hours, 
aur. 


ther, who en- 


not in 
e 
hen the Eſcar is made, which is known 


, will make an Eſcar near as 


The beſt Cauſtic in uſe, i Lapis infernalis powdered and 
mixed into a Paſte with e ted from 
ſpreading by cutting an Orifice in a piece of ſticking Plaiſter, 
nearly as big as you mean to make the Eſcar, which being ap- 


preſerved in its ſituation by a few flips of Plaiſter laid round the 
iece over all, with moderate Bandage to re- 


4] 
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whole. Sharp. 


pon ſolution of its. falts, in 
123 precaution they will ſpread, ſo as to ſorm an 


This caution is not altogether A having frequent! 

the effect of one of theſe 1 2s * 
half- crown, and that too upon the Eace, Neck, and Breaſts 
of gentlewomen, where the Scar as much as poſſible ought to 
not to have exceeded the compaſs 


two hours, or three, re 


inflamed, as in making Iſſues, and opening ſome few Ab- 


a remiſſion of 
the Pain, and the time the Cauſtic lay on, the Plai muſt be 
removed, and the Salts waſhed from the part with warm Milk. 
The Eſcar, now inſenſible to the Knife, — 
and the Matter diſcharged, without over - much preſſing 
E to get out all at once, for reaſons mentioned be- 
If the patient bears the diſc of the Matter without ſick- 
neſs or fainting, it may be to cut away as much of the 
Eſcar as can be done conveniently ; the ining part is to be 
dreſſed up with Doffils armed with Baſilicon, and dipt in Oil of 
Lillies warm, and over all a Di Plaiſter, or an Anodyne 
Cataplaſm, with gentle Compreſs and Bandage juſt to retain the 
dreflings on the part. Wiſeman. | 

This method muſt be continued tl the patient grow» ealy, 
which is generally in two ot three days ; after which the Com- 
preſs and will be abſolutely requiſite, by the artful ma- 

_ of which, and the continuance of the ſame Digeſtives, 
a di may perhaps be prevented, and nothing more u 
the fll of the Eikar wanted than » Kale dry Lint © forks | 
the cure. Turner. ; 

As Abſceſſes opened by Cauſtic are ligble to the ſame accidents 
with thoſe. which are opened by Inciſion, the method of treating 
them are in both caſes the ſame ; we ſhall therefore proceed to 
treat of particular Mſceſſes, with their different methods of cure, 
in every part of the Human Body. 


Ansczss Es of the Hz av, 


Abſeeſſes in the Forehead and Hairy Scalp are, for the general 
Jae te O of a 8 Where the extravaſated 
uices, from the want of timeiy bleeding, and reſtringent appli- 
cations, their through the broken Capillaries 2 
ſtro 1 ripen into Matter. . 
happen upon any of the Sutures, ſometimes pro- 
duce dangerous ſymptorns, by inflaming the 852. Mater, which 
paſſes through them, and is continued to the Perieranium. , iſe- 
* 3 4 wo , 
ceſſes of the Hai p, the Cauſtic is preferable to 
Inciſion, (eſpecially if the Matter has been fo long confined as 
to make the Skull black or carious) as it makes way for the 
Rugine or Raſpatory [ſee Rycixs ] which is always to be uſed, 
except upon the Sutures, the thinneſs of the Skull there forbid- 
ding it ; for ſhould we wait for an Exfoliation by the common 
methods, ſome weeks, perhaps months, would be required ; 
whereas, by the Raſpatory, Incarnation is compleated in a few 


Abſceſſes in the Forehead muſt always be opened by Inciſion, 

whi 8 i 0 a the Fant 

„ warns haven Conte ths TO yo ell oxy 
yes. — 

Arczus's Liniment is the common drefling in theſe Mb/ceſſer, 

it P the 

n iſhed with dry Lint, with good 

If a Sinus ſhould be fitinied; let it be opened in the moſt de- 

ing pert, the Mater Jehavt, and « preſs of the whole 

it applied; with the double-beaded Roller or Cap ; by 

witch, and dreſſing as above, it will heal without farther trou- 


ABsctsses in the Eys Lips. 
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As for extemal Ab/ceſer in theſe Parts, after Incifion and 


Evacuation, as in the former; we a ſome Lint ſpread with 


Honey, and hind thereon a piece of Wool. - | 


If the Abſceſs affect the Cartilage of the Eyelid, if on the 


external part, it is not impoſſible; after they have been well 
cleanſed with Egg and Honey; to incarnate them by ſome — 
ing Medicine proper for the parts about the Head. If the Ab- 
ſceſi lie in the inward part of the Cartilage, after the Eyelid has 
been turned up, and the Cartilage laid bare and ſcraped, lay 
thereon ſome of the fineſt Powder of Copper, and to the Eyelid 
apply an Egg beaten up with Wine and Oil of Roſes; next 
day foment the place, and apply the Powder and Egg as before; 
on the third day anoint the Eyelid with Honey, and then betake 
yourſelf to the uſe of the Collyrium Repreſſum. - Aetius Tetr. 2. 
ſerm. iii. cap. 79. See COLLYRIUM. 

Abſeeſſes in the Eyelids ſometimes happen, and are eaſily cured 


by a ſmall puncture with a Lancet, and a bit of Diachylon . 
Plaiſter. But theſe Apoſtems are better 1 letting 


out the Blood with the point of a Lancet, which often by a 
blow is thrown upon theſe parts in greater quantity than can be 
abſorbed again into the circulation. 
than dry Lint covered with a bit of defenſative Plaiſter. 

The Lachryma Glands frequently apoſtemate, which is cauſed, 
as moſt authors imagine, by the Tears becoming acrid and cor- 
roſive, and ſo exciting an Inflammation and Abſceſs ; tho* many 
of them imagine that the Tears themſelves, not finding a way 
through the Naſal Du&, do, from ftagnating in the Saccus, cor- 
rupt, and become the Matter diſcharged by the Puncta . 
malia: but the latter opinion is moſt certainly ill grounded; 
ſor beſides that the Tears are not of a compoſition to become 
Pus, it may be obſerved almoſt at any time, upon preſſing the 
Abſceſs, that the two Fluids appear unmixed; and with regard 
to the general doctrine of the ſharpneſs of the Tears producing 
this diſorder, I think it is much to be queſtioned, fince the 
Cornea and Tunica Conjunctiva, being more ſenſible Membranes 
than the Saccus, would more readily be offended by them; but 


as we ſee they are not in the leaſt injured, and every part of an 


animal Body is ſubje& to Inflammation from internal cauſes, I 
believe this external one may be juſtly doubted. Sharp. 

Theſe Ab ſceſſes are ſometimes fo foul as not to cure by Inci- 
ſion ; in this caſe a picce of the Bag itſelf muſt be cut away. 


Sharp. 

The manner of performing the operation is this: Suppoſi 
the Abſceſs not broke, chooſe a time when it is moſt tu 
with Matter; and to this end you may ſhut the patient's eye 
the day before, and lay ligtle lips of Plaiſter upon one another 
acroſs the lids, from about the Puncta lachrymalia to the inter- 
nal Angle; which compreſſing their channels, and preventing 
the Flux of the Matter that way, will heap it up in the Bag, 
and indicate more certainly the place to be cut. If the Abſceſs 
is already open, the Orifice and Probe will inform you where 
to 101 then placing the patient in a ſeat of convenient 
height tor the management of your Hand, with a ſmall Incifion- 
knife dilate from the upper part of the Bag down to the edge 
of the Orbit, without any regard to the Tendon of the Orbicu- 
laris Muſcle, or fear of wounding the Blood-veſſels; though if 
you ſee the Veſſels, it is proper to ſhun them: the — of 
this Inciſion will be near four tenths of an inch. It has been 
adviſed, in opening the Bag, to introduce a ſmall Probe through 
one of the &ta into its cavigy, to prevent wounding the 
poſterior part of it; but I think this exceſs of care may be 
more troubleſome than uſeful, ſince in fo large a Veſſel a very 
ſmall ſhare of dexterity is ſufficient to avoid the miſtake. In 
making this Inciſion care muſt be had not to cut too near the 
joining of the Eye-lids, becauſe of the deformity of the ſuc- 
ceeding 
the Skin in that part, after the operation, is generally owing 
to the uſe of the Dany + and not to the wound of the Ten- 
don of the Orbicularis Muſcle ; for this laſt is neceſſarily, from 
its ſituation, always cut through, but without any inconvenience, 
8 of the firm Cicatrix afterwards that fixes it ſtrongly to 

ne. 

When the Bag is open, it is to be filled with dry Lint, 
which the next. day may be removed, and exchanged for a 
Doiſil dipt in a ſoft digeſtive Medicine: This muſt be | 
every day once or twice, according to the quantity of the dif- 
charge: Now and then, when the Matter is not good, uſing, 


the precipitate Medicine, and from time to time a Spunge-tent, 


to prevent the too ſudden reunion of the upper part of the Ab- 
(ceſs. When the diſcharge begins to lefſen, it will be proper 
to paſs a ſmall Probe, or ſilver Wire through the Nafal Duct 
into the Noſe, every time it is dreſſed, in order to dilate it a lit- 
tle, and make way tor the Tears and Matter, which by their drain 
will continue to keep it open. This method muſt be followed 
1 P Sa ey wilt be in a few weeks, 
and then drefling ſuperficially wi Lint, or dryi 

plication, the * will ſeldom fall of valine” Aller * 
cure, in order to prevent a relapſe, it will be proper, for a few 
weeks, to wear the compreſſing Inſtrument. Sharp, 


,* 
. 5 
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o other dreſſing is required 


Scar; though the blear Eye, or uneven contraction of 


Theſe Abſceſſet generally end in 2 Fiſjula Lachrymalis, for the. 
treatment of 'which ſee FisTUL,A LACHRYMALIS. 


In the Noſe ſometimes 4bſceſſes,are, formed, and are to be 
treated as directed in the following obſervation : !., x 


l 


A e neat ſeven old was ſorely affticted with a 
"uruncle within his Noſtrils and about his Noſe, with great 
Inflammation and Hardneſs. I fomented the diſeaſed parts 
with a Decoction of the Tops of Marſh- mallows, Mallows, 
_ Violets, Chamomile flowers, Melilot, Linſeed, and Flea- 
wort ſeeds, and with a fyringe injected ſome of the fame 
into his Noſtrils, and applied the fore-mentioned Cataplaſm 
over his Noſe. I purpoſed the letting him blood in the 
Arm, but it would not be admitted by reaſon of his age; 
but by ſetting on Leeches behind his Ears, I took away fome 
Blood; alſo by bliſtering the Neck and Shoulders,  endea- 
voured Revulſlon, by Clyſters kept his Body ſoluble, and 
continued the applications, by which his Pain was ſomewhat 
mitigated. After five or ſix days the Skin became thin, and 
_ a white tough Matter ſhewed itſelf in ſeveral places within 
and about his Noſe, and gradually made its way through 
many ſmall openings. 1 made it more way here and there 
with the point of a 3 and dreſſed them with Oll of 
Lillies mixed with the Volk of an Egg, and continued the 
uſe of the Fomentation, and applied the Cerate. I was 
much troubled to think what would become of his Noſe, the 
exterior or interior parts _ all ſtuffed with that clam 
Matter, ſo that it would not iſſue out; and, when it ſhould, 
I doubted it would leave little covering upon the Cartilages. 
To haſten it out, I daily dropt in a mixture of Honey of 
Roſes, with Juice of Smallage decocted; and, by convey- 
ing a big Tent dipped in the ſame into each Noſtril, I preſſed 
the Matter outward, and ſometimes pulled it away with 
| wy Forceps. It came out as if it had been broken pieces 
of the Spinal Marrow, and burſt ſome of the openings into 
one another, which I was ſorry to ſee. But the Matter not being 
accompanied with Acrimony, the hollowneſs filled up, and 
the diſtended Lips falling near one another, agglutinated as 
the Matter digeſted out; and by the picks. >: I made 
with my Tents within the Noſtrils, I inlarged them, and 
furthered the well-cicatrizing of the Ulcer ; which was ef- 
fected in a few days after, with Cicatrixes not unſeemly. 


ABSCESSES about the Jaws. 


The Conglobate Glands under the Jaws are very ſubje& to 
Mbſceſſes, which have been taken by ſome to be ſtrumous, but 
they differ greatly ; the Struma being contained in a Cyſtis re- 
quires to be eradicated by Eſcarotics after the Matter is diſ- 
charged ; but theſe, after the diſcharge of the Matter, are cured 
either of themſelves, or by the ordinary intentions of Digeſtion. 

Theſe 22 as the part is not very capable of Band- 
age, are opened by Cauſtic. i ſeman. 

After the diſcharge of the Matter till the Eſcar is ſeparated, 
it muſt be drefied with Lenients, and the cure muſt be com- 
pleated as in the Ah ſceſſes opened by Inciſion. 

A child of about nine years old having been diſeaſed with a 

Fever, ſome reliques of that Matter diſcharged themſelves in 

a Swelling under the right Jaw, as big as a pullet's Egg. It 

was ſuppurated, and required vent, which I gave it by In- 

ciſion, but could not cure it till I had applied a Cauſtic on 
the depending part. The place not being very capable of 

Bandage, it could not be treated fo advantageouſly when 

opened by Inciſion, and dreſſed with Tents; but after the 

laying it more open by Cauſtic, the Matter plentifully diſ- 
charged, and the Beef. cured. Wiſeman. 


ABSCESSES of the Ears. 


If an Inflammation or Abſceſs affect the Ears, the ſame 
Regimen of Diet is to be ordered as in a Fever, that is to ſay, 
a very thin one, and that affords little or no nouriſhment. And 
becauſe this Senſorium is near the Brain, and of quick. Senſa- . 
tion, a ſmall error with reſpect to it may prove of bad con- 
ſequence, Let the patient therefore live on Cremor of Ptiſan, 
and Water, and be kept quiet; and apply freſh Fats, void of 
all Acrimony, to the part, If the Inflammation proceed to an 
Abſceſs, and Pus appears, it muſt be evacuated, and the A 
ſeeſs cleanſed, by the Emollients, and moderate Drawers, and 
Deterſives. But ſince ſome, by their negligence, let their 
Ears run with Pus for a long time, which is not afterwards 
eaſily dried up, and which has a very offenſive ſmell, drying 
Medicines are to be uſed, ſuch as thoſe which are prepared of 
the Recrements of Iron with A. x og are of wanderful 

in drying up old and foul Ulcers, eſpecially in 
5 Meth. Mad. lib. iv. cap. 10. 5 
Al ſceſſes near the Ears, which the Greeks call Sn], are 


accounted among Inflammations, for they are generated by an 
Inflammation of the Glandules about the Ears. But we ſel- 
dom treat Inflammations in theſe parts according to the method 
regularly adapted to an Inflammation, when there is no con- 


comtant 


comitant Malignity, nor e rdinary Influx of Humours, 
and the Body: is not — a Plethora; ſor in ſuch a 
caſe, a Spunge dipped in Poſca, and laid to the place, repreſſes 
the Inflammation without any bad conſequence. But in the 
Parotides we are obliged to take another courſe, and uſe draw- 
ing Medicines; and if theſe are of little effect, we apply a 
_ Cupping-glaſs, or frequently foment the place: for our inten- 
tion is directed, by all manner of ways, to call the noxious 
Humours from the Internal Parts to the Superficies. However, 
when their Influx es violent, we are not to be too buſy 
or ſollicitous, but let Nature have a great ſhare in the 

ment. Wherefore, in this caſe, we do not comply with the 
Propenſion of the Humours, but rather mitigate them by ſuch 
Medicines as are remarkable for their lenitive qualities. Such 
are thoſe prepared of the Meal of Wheat, Barley and Linſeed 
boiled with honey'd Water, the Decoction of Foenugreek, Marſh- 
mallows, or Chamomile, and other Medicines of a moderately 
hot and moiſt quality, whence they have the virtue not only 
of mitigating Pain, but of digeſting and bringing to a Suppura- 
tion the confluent humours. Such are Wheaten meal, with 
the Decoction of Figs, and Oil, and a preparation of fine 
Wheaten flower and Veaſt. When the Parotides are ſuppurated, 
the Pus muſt be evacuated, either by Incifion, and the Ulcer 
healed, as all agree, or by breaking the Ab/ceſs with ſome acrid 
Medicine, ſuch as the Emplaſtrum Smilium, or one ed 
with Garlick ; or, laſtly, it muſt be diſcuſſed by ſuch Medi- 
cines as are of fine parts, and are, at the ſame time, endued 
with a drawing faculty ; and if, after the greater part of the 
Pus is diſcuſſed, any ſhould remain, it muſt be treated 


with Emollients. 

Archigenes recommends the following remedies for diſſolving 
2 of the Ears. Apply every day a Cataplaſm of Plantain 
hruiſed with Salt, or Goat's dung, with Vinegar, or the 
erg Dock boiled in Wine, or Figs bruiſed or boiled 
with Vitriol, or Figs boiled with Wormwood, and bruiſed in 
Wine; or apply calcined Shells of Whelks, or of the 
Purple-fiſh, with Honey; and Diſcuſſion will ſoon be effected. 
The fame virtue is in Oyſter-ſhells calcined, and applied with 
„and in Cerate of Roſes, or Oleum Cyprinum mixed 
ue, or Sulphur vivum mollified, and in Fullers Earth 
and Vinegar. This laſt boiled in Sea-water or Brine, and 
beaten and applied, is a moſt powerful Diſcutient, Horehound 
and Salt laid on Wool that is impregnated with it, and then ap- 
plied, has the ſame virtue, and is very proper in the beginn 
of the Parotides-z or, to name no more, apply a Cataplatm of 
the Meal of bitter Lupines boiled in „with the addition 
of a moderate quantity of Quick-lime: A&uarius, lib. vi. 


cap. g. 

ß external Salivary Glands behind and about the Ears are 
frequently afflicted with very large Abſceſſes, which are to be 
conſidered as falutary or malign according to their different 
cauſes. For inſtance, thoſe which happen from an external 
cauſe, as a Bruiſe, whereby Blood is extravaſated and caſt into 
theſe Glands, are ſalutary, and eaſily cured ; but thoſe which 
happen after great Evacuations, or a F ever, without remiſſion of 
it, are pernicious and dangerous, 

As Nature is ſometimes very flow in ripening theſe Abſceſ/es, 
ſhe muſt be aſſiſted by the application of ſtrong ſuppurative 
Cataplaſms, or even re ns; laſſes; Gum Plaiſters are 
proper, and, in a full Habit of Body, Bleeding may he of ſet- 
vice. Wiſeman. | 

When the Matter is well concocted, let a Cauſtic be ap- 
plied, and proceed in the cure as in other Abſceſſes. 

Theſe AMſceſſes ſometimes burſt in the Ear. In ſuch a caſe, a 
little of the Oil of St. John's Wort, mixed with ey of 
Roſes, and dropped into the Ear once a day, with a bit of Wool 
lightly preſſed in after it, will forward the cure greatly: the 
——— * parts muſt be kept warm with flannel, as long as the 
Matter continues to diſcharge. 

, the fe. 


Inſtead of digeſting, by the common m 
frequently turns ſordid. See ULctr. 

At other times, after it has been incarned and cicatrized, a 
Hardneſs will remain, which will require the application of 
another Cauftic, the full compaſs of the induration, which hav- 
ing penetrated deep, the Eſcar muſt be divided to the Quick, 
and ſeparated and digeſted as above. 


A in of Met Uh yours of dge, bovige. 1 laboured under 
eized wi 


orbutical Affections, was a flow Fever; his 
Head was affected with Vapours, and his Spirits oppreſſed; 
during which a Tumour aroſe behind his left Ear, and reached 
down under that Jaw, gfowing big and hard, of a dark red 
colour. We endeavoured by diſcutient and emollient Cata- 
plaſms and Embrocations of various forts ; but it would not 

| 008 to any of them, We repeated Venæſection, and made 
him Fontanels between the Shoulders; Purgations were alſo 


with 


repeated, but without ſucceſs. I then applied the Plaiſter 


for the Evil, and continued it without removal the ſpace of 
fix or ſeven days, ſuppoſing thereby the Tumour would ſup- 
purate or reſolve : yet it continued hard among# the Muſcles. 


- . * 
ABS. 

L I repeated the, uſe. of the Emplaſter 3 and the third or fourth 
day after, feeling the Matter fluctuate under it 1 took off 
the Emplaſter, applied a Cauſtic on the d part-about 
an inch in length, divided that Eſcar, and gave a Uiſcharge to 

a @ crude ſerous Matter, then dreſſed it with Lenienta, and 

applied the Mucilage Plaiſter, with a third part of Diachylon 
with the Gums. After ſeparation of the Eſcar, I deterged 
with the Vitriol-ſtone, and Baſilicon, and red Precipitate, and 
at other dreſſings dipt them in Precipitate-powder. Having 

thus detergey I incarned, and by Epulotics cicatrized it 

Firm. During the time he was often purged, and Trau- 
matics andAntifcorbutics were preſcribed ; but a Hardneſs re- 

mained notwithſtanding, Whereupon, doubting a Relapſe, 
I applied another Cauſtic, the length of that Induration ; 
and having thereby penetrated deep. into it, divided that 
Eſcar to the Quick: and by ſeparation of the Eſcar, and 
digeſtion of the Lips of the Ulcer, that Hardneſs was breathed 
forth, and the patient cured, and enjoys good health to this 
day. Wiſeman. | 


In the beginning of April, 1599, I-ſaw at Cologn an unmar- 
ried woman of about f. ace with an Abſceſs behind 
her left Ear, which phyſicians call Paretis. She had no 
Fever, neither kept her bed, but all the time followed her 
domeſtic affairs. About the fourteenth day from its firſt ap- 
2 the Abſceſs being grown as big as my fiſt, and the 

atter quite ripe, but by the thickneſs of the Skin being re- 
tained too „it was abſorbed into the Circulation. ing 
then ſent for, I found the Ab/eeſs had broke of itſelf ſome 
hours before I came, the patient alſo in a Fever attended 
with Fainting, Sickneſs at her Stomach, Loathing of Food, 
* 22 of 3 with a Pain alſo in her Back and Loins. 
ceſs diſc little or nothing, nor was it poſſible 
3 in, b the God a few days after. 
Hence it is evident, that in this kind of Mbſceſt, whether 
ſeated in or near the Emunctories, we ought not to wait till 
they break of themſelves. | Hildanus. | 


Abſceſſes under the Chin are frequent in children, but 
. ns Cott ——— 

Dangerous Ab/cefſes ſometimes affect the Jaws, and generally 
proces from the Tooth-ach, or from ſome Hurt in the 

wing a Tooth. | 


The method of cure is fully laid down in the i 
ſervation : e OV FT 


An officer of the s regiment of foot, of a ſanguine and 
hea{thful — marching at the head of his company 
in a hot Summer's day, heated bis Blood, and was ſeized 
with a Pain in one of his Teeth of the lower Right-jaw. 
He ſent to a tooth-drawer, who pulling out the Tooth, 
broke the Sockets off from the Jaw, according to the length 
of it. The Pain made great Fluxion, and required Evacua- 
tion and Revulſion by Bleeding and the like. But this being 
omitted, und the part affected not treated as it ought, the 
Pain increaſed, the neighbouring parts ſwelled and a 
and all his Teeth and part of the Sockets caſt off. After 
ſome weeks continuance in the country, finding his diſeaſe 
increaſe upon him, he came to town, and ſent for me. That 
ſide of his Head, Face and Neck were extremely ſwelled 
outwardly, ſo was the Cheek and Tonſil within, and the 
fractured Bones hidden within the Tumour. Upon a preſ- 
ſure with my hand on the outſide of his Cheek, ſeeing the 
Matter flow. into his Mouth out of a ſmall opening near the 
farther part of the Jaw, I made a ſearch with a Probe, and 
felt the Jaw bare. There was a neceſſity of laying that 
Orifice open, for the more eaſy diſcharging of the . 
which being done, I employed my endeavours to take off 
the Fluxion and Fever he laboured under, let him blood from 
that Arm ten ounces, preſcribed Fomentations and Cataplaſms 
to be applied outwardly to diſcuſs the Tumour, and inward] 
an Injection, to d the Ulcer, of the Roots of Orrice, 
Tormentil, Biſtort, Birth-wort, with Syrup of Roſes, and 
a little Spirit of Wine ;. alſo a Gargle, to waſh his Mouth, of 
the Flowers of red Roſes, Plantain, 'Tops of Brambles, c. 
with Diamoron and Spirits of Vitriol dulcifled. Dr. Warner 
being conſulted, he directed anodyne Draughts, Cordials, 

; Julaps, Emulſions and purging Apozems. The ill Hu- 

© mours thus evacuated, and 8 we hoped the 
outward and inward Swellings diſcharge of Matter 
would have leſſened; but they not yielding one jot to our 
endeavours, I laid open the Cheek from the Orifice I bad 
er forward along the Bone, with intention to take it 
out; but it was fo ſhut in, that I could by no <0 = tht 
out, till with watch-maker's files I cut through that 3 
then the ends thruſt out into his Mouth. e I pulled 
out ; they proved to be pieces of the Sockets, Then I felt 
the Jaw itſelf ariſe; conſidering that if it were looſe it 
muſt come out, I Oo Oy res ade Ie 
upon it roſe up, having been ſe ile looſe, and was on 
hed donn by th d Socke 3 which being removes 


ABS 


the Jaw came away without the leaſt Pain,- or one drop of 
Blood, be only crying out of | his Ear, as if it had made a 
hole through there. 
The Jaw being extracted, the fide was r to fall in: to 
ent, which I cauſed the patient to hold it ſtretched out 
with his Fingers in his Mouth, and a looking-glaſs held be- 
fore him, that he might the better ſee to keep it more exactly 
even, whilſt T, by agglutinative Powders, with the White of 
, made a cruſt upon the outſide ; which, with Paſte- 
wet in Vinegar applied over it, fate to it, and 
after it was dried kept that fide of the Cheek firm, and by 
Bandage it continued ſo, he helping it as hath been ſaid above. 
It alſo was ſomewhat ſtiffened by the hard Swelling which 
was in the Check. 
To haſten the Callus, I gave him daily Oſteocolla, as I had 
read inFabriciusHildanus's works. Whilſt hisChaps were thus 
bound up, I continued to waſh his Mouth with the De- 


coction aboveſaid, injected often in a day with a hringe; by 


which means the Ulcer was cleanſed and cured, and diſpoſed 

to a Callus, which grew and hardened in leſs than twenty 

days, fo equal with the other, as without looking in his 
outh it could not be diſcerned. Wiſeman. , 


ApscessEs about the NRcxk. 
The Neck is not often ſubject to Apoſtemation, being more 


generally affected with encyſted and ſcrophulous 'Tumours ; 
t care muſt be taken the 


et ſometimes it happens, when grea 
—— Jugular Vein is not wounded if the Tumour be opened 
by Inciſion; but this danger may be intirely prevented by 
giving a Cauſtic the preference; however, if it ſhould ſo hap- 
pen, it muſt be treated as is directed in the cure of wounds of 
the Veins and Arteries. 

As the ſituation of the Neck frequently cauſes Abſceſſes there 
to turn ſinuous, ſo with Compreſs and well adapted, 
thoſe Sinuſſes will be healed in a little time, without the trouble 
of dilating. The dreſſings are the ſame with thoſe already ſpe- 


cified. 
ABsCEs8Es of the TonsILLs. 


The Tonſills are often ſubject to violent Inflammation, to 
the great hazard of the patient's life, eſpecially when they are 
inclined to ſuppurate, when the Tumour increaſes to ſo great a 

nitude as to intercept the Breath almoſt to Suffocation. 

| ſe Tumours oftentimes have ſo great a tendency to ſup- 

urate, that all evacuations prove ineffectual ; and it frequently 
hap ns, that when the patient is juſt ſuffocated, the Tumour 
burſts, and he recovers immediately : for as ſoon as the Matter 
is diſc „the Tonſills contract themſelves ; and by the help 
of a little Honey of Roſes, or a Gargariſm of the Decoction of 
Elm Bark, mixed with a little Honey, are well as it were in 
an inſtant. | 

To prevent theſe dangers, it is the common practice to make 
deep Inciſions with a Knife, or large Lancet, into the bodies of 
theſe Tumours, which frequently is of ſervice, by diſcharging 
the Blood and Juices before they are ripened into r. 
ANGINA. 

When the patient is in danger of being ſuffocated, the ope- 
ration of Bronchotomy is often adviſed, * ſeldom made uſe 
of, The very thoughts of having their Throats cut, without 
conſidering the reaſonableneſs and ſafety there is in it, throwing 
ſuch a terror upon moſt people, that they will rather chooſe to 
die than ſubmit to the operation. See BRoNcHoToOMY. 


ABSCESSES of the ArRmeiTs. 


Abſceſſes are ſometimes formed in the Armpit by a conſent 
of the parts in painful wounds, Tumours or Ulcers, in the Arm 
or Fingers; or proceed from a tranſlation of morbific Matter in 
the Criſis of a Fever, and are more or leſs difficult of cure, as 
the febrile Matter is peſtilential or ſalutary: If they ariſe from 
malignant Fevers, Suppuration comes forward very flowly ; in 
this caſe, nature muſt be aſſiſted with ſtrong Cataplaſms, or 
Cupping-glaſſes. 

When the A ſceſi is ripe, it muſt be opened by Cauſtic, fo 
as to prevent a Worm for dilating. 

The Matter being diſcharged, and the part dreſſed with the 
common Digeſtive, it may be neceſſary to apply a mild Cata- 

aſm over the dreſſings, 3 with a Compreſs and double- 
eaded Roller, and to continue the uſe of it as long as may be 

found needful ; but in theſe caſes, there never is a good Di- 

geſtion, till the malignity is corrected by proper Internals. 

A young man, about twenty years, riding a long journe 
in'the heat of Summer, put his ood — 1 
affected his bridle-hand with great pain, and produced an In- 
flammation, with a Tumour in that Wrift. To remedy which, 
he was let blood in the other Arm, and the part diſeaſed was 
embrocated with Oil of Roſes and Vinegar, and a Plaiſter 
of Armenian Bole was applled; and the ſecond day aſter he 
was purged with an Infuſion of Senna, c. The Swelling 
increaſing, with Inflammation and Hardneſs, the moderate 
repelling and diſcutient Cataplaſm of Mallows, Pellitory of 
the Wall, Plantain, 6c. was applied: but this patient being 


ABS 


of a very 
collecting more round, ſhewed its inclination to ſuppurate x 
wherefore I left out the Repellents, and added white Lilly- 
roots, J. by the application whereof, it ſuppurated in few: 
days after. I opened it by Cauſtic, and diſcharged a propor- 
tionable quantity of Matter well concocted, and haſtened the 
fall of the Eſcar by Lenients. During the Fluxion (which 
was in the Wriſt amongſt the Tendons) he complained of a 
Soreneſs in that Armpit, but took little ngtice of it, till, af- 
ter the opening this, 2 diminiſhing there, he felt that 
in his Armpit more ſore. I alſo felt a ſmall Gland there, and 
applied a Plaiſter of the Mucilages, ſuppoſing that would re- 
ſolve it. - After the ſeparation of the eas, whilſt I was 
digeſting that Abſceſs, he was again purged ; but the Swelling 
increaſed in the Armpit, and ſuppurated, and was likewi 
opened by Cauſtic, and endeavours uſed to digeſt that. But 
whilſt the former Abſceſs cured, this latter became more crude 
and ſinuous, and the patient was ſeized with a Rigor, and 
2 Fever followed; for the cure of which he was let blood 
again, and purged, by doctor Walter Needham's preſcription, 
3 Infuſion "oo nna in a Decoction of Tamarinds, with 
ition of Manna, purging 8 of Apples, and $ 
of Buckthorn. By — A 2 this —— freed of his 
Fever, but the Abſceſs would not digeſt three days together 
by any application: upon which conſideration we preſcribed 
him a Decoction of the Woods, &c. By the drinking thereof 
a few days, the Abſce/s digeſted, and healed ſoon after to a 
wonder, Wiſeman, 


The cure of theſe A ſceſſet muſt not be hurried on too faſt ; 
for in times of Contagion, or where-ever a peſtilential Venom is 
2 abroad, and become epidemic, if the ſame happens by the 

ength of Nature to be thrown upon theſe Glands, the Ulcer 
muſt not be too haſtily healed up, left the malign particles to 
be thrown forth by theſe Emiſſaries or Outlets, being ſhut in, 
ſhould afterwards deſtroy the patient ; for whoſe ſecurity, if ſome 
part of the Ulcer, where the ſame can commodiouſly be done, 
was continued as an Iſſue for a little time, or till the ſick was 
abſolutely out of danger, it might ſufficiently compenſate for the 
trouble, If this cannot be done, Fontanels near the part may 
ſupply the place. Turner. 

Notwithſtanding the Compreſs and Roller, fiſtulous Ulcers 
frequently ſucceed theſe malignant AB/ceſſes ; for the cure of 
which ſee FisTULA. . 

Abſeceſſes in the Arms are very frequent, not only from Con- 
tuſions, but from the Crifis of a Fever, and are very often 
A 

In the firſt cafe are ſeldom dangerous or difficult ; but in 
the other 1 Sinuſſes, with Caries of the Bones. 

Theſe Au ſceſſer, in good Habits of Body, are eaſily cured by 
the methods laid down in the general doctrine of ſee es, 

But if, from the Criſis of a Fever, they prove ſmuous or ca- 
rious, they muſt be treated as Ulcers of thoſe kinds. 

Abſceſſes in the Hands and Fingers are for the moſt part ſtru- 
mous ; for the cure of which ſee STRUma. 

Theſe parts, being much expoſed to view, ſhould never be 
opened by Cauſtic, on account of the Blemiſh they generally 
cauſe, | 

* Asscksss of the BRRASTTsõ. 

If an Inflammation and Hardneſs in the Breaſts perſevering, 
produce un 2405 which will not admit of Diſcuſſion, we are 
to uſe ſuch medicines as will promote Maturation; tho', for 
our part, we have often diſcuſſed Inflammations of the Breaſt 
after their tranſmutation into Pus, by means of the Dionyſian 
Plaiſter, which cauſed the Humours to perſpire by inviſible 
ſages, Kod the Hardneſs to vaniſh. The yellow Plaiſter of Pif- 
cator, prepared without Vinegar, and the black one of Aſclepiades, 
are alſo of good uſe in this caſe ; but if all ſhould fail, we muſt 
have recourſe to ſu All parts of the Breaſt will ſafely ad- 
mit of an Inciſion, if the ſubject Matter be putrehed, except 
thoſe near the Nipple, which muſt be treated with a Lunar 
Section, ſo as that the bottom of the Ab/ceſs may be laid open, 
and yet the Nipple preſerved ; in men, for the ſake of beauty; 
in women, not only for beauty, but that the power of ſuckling 
may not be deſtroyed. After the operation the wound mult be 
dreſſed with Lint ; but you muſt avoid, by all means, the ſtuff- 
ing in too much of it, which is the ready way to induce a Fiſtula. 

third day after this, are to think af Suppuration ; and 
when this is performed, Cleanſers will come in uſe, and after 
them r and Healers. For theſe two laſt purpoſes the yel- 
low Plaiſter of Piſcator before mentioned without Vinegar, and 
the yellow one of Galen for N Ulcers, are excellent 
medicines. On theſe muſt be laid a Spunge ſqueezed out of 
Wine. The black Plaiſter, prepared of Darnell, is alſo a good 
remedy, for it eyacuates and glutinates ; or bruiſe Earthworms 
with Polenta, and apply them. Aetius, Tetr. 4. ſerm. iv. cap. 

Abſceſſes in the Breaſts, particularly of women, are very 


5 y proceed from too active and vigorous 2 
erment in ſeparation of the Milk, tho? a Contuſion ſome- 
times is the qauſe, | 


In 


ill Habit of Body, the Tumour incteaſed, andy 


CY 


ABS 
In order to bring r 
Heiſter adviſes to apply a Plaiſter of Diachylon with the Gums, 
or of Henbane, or, what he apprehends more conducive to 
this end, the following Cataplaſms : | 


s, 


Take of at Flower half an ounce or an ounce, and with 
a ſufficient quantity of Honey- make a Cataplaſm ; to which 
having added a little Saffron and Milk, ſpread it upon dou- 

dle cloths, and apply it hot to the Breaſts, and renew it 
often. | 


take of Wheat Flower four ounces | | 
CE difolved in theYolk of anEgg one ounce, 
Vinegar three ounces ; | 
Theſe muſt be boiled to a Cataplaſm, with a ſufficient quan- 
Cataplaſm of Barm, Honey, and Venice before- 

e Soups 


menti 

Theſe tions generally burſting at the top, produce 
ſinuous Ulcers very difficult of cure. 

But when the Tumour is ſo ripe as to want opening, a Cauſtic 
muſt be applied to the moſt prominent part, yet a little depend- 
ing; which being done, and the Eſcar ſeparated, if a good 
Digeſtion ſucceeds by the uſe of the common applications, with 
gentle Compreſs and the Scapular with the Napkin, and 
there is no neſs or Pain, the cure 1s compleated in a few 
Gays, more 
ſeeſſes may be expected, which generally form ginuſſes ſometimes 

difficult of cure. ES, : 

the Sinus is ſuperficial, it muſt be laid open with the Knife 
or Sciſſars; but if deep in the Glands, it is adviſeable to try 
which way nature points for a Diſcharge, by plugging up the 
Orifice with a large Tent, and continuing it there for two or 
three days, that the incloſed Matter may either produce a freſh 
 Apoſtemation in a more depending part, or inſtruct where to 
make another with advantage. After the ſeparation of which 
the Ulcer may be incarned with Liniment, and cicatrized with 
Ointment of Tutty, or dry Lint. _ 

In theſe Abſceſſes, Funguſſes ſometimes greatly impede the 

cure, and prove very troubleſome. See Funcus. 
A Varix alſo may ſometimes prevent a cure. See VARIX. 


A maid of about twenty years old, of a groſs receiving 
by accident a blow — right Breaſt, it ſwell 
hard and painful. After ſeveral applications, the H 
and Pain rather increaſing, ſhe, ſuſpecting a Cancer, came 
to me. I viewed it, but ſaw no ſymptoms of it. I embro- 
cated it with Oil and Vinegar, and applied a Plaiſter of red 
Lead with Soap ; and the day after let her blood, and then 
222 with Whey, Manna, and Cremor Tartar, by which 
the Hardneſs was ſeemingly reſolved for ſome time : but ſhe 
being irregular in her appetite, it ſwelled again, as when I 
firſt faw it. Upon which conſideration I #pplied Emollients ; 
and ſeeing the J umour increaſe, and ſhe impatient at the ſight 
of it, I applied a ſuppurative Cataplaſm, of the roots and 
leaves of Marſh-mallows, white Lillies, e. By the conti- 
nued uſe of it in a few days it ſuppurated well, and I opened 
it by Cauſtic in the declini part, and diſcharged a 
quantity of Matter. I dreſſed the Ab/ce/s with Lenients, and 
continued the uſe of the Cataplaſm till the Eſcar ſeparated. 
Then I deterged with Paracelſus's Mundifieative, and applied 
the r iſter, and ſhortened the Tent, The Orifice 

owing leſs, and ſomewhat of the Hardneſs yet remaining, 

12 in a ſhort Cannula of Lead, and kept the Orifice open 
till the Hardneſs was totally reſolved, and that it mattered 
very little, or not at all; then threw out the Tent, and ap- 
plied a Pledgit of Ointment of Pompholix, and permitted it 
to heal, which it did in few days. This was a pure Phlegmon, 
and lay deep in the Breaſt, and owed its ſpeedy cure to the 
perfect Suppuration made in it before the For 
otherwiſe, ſuch A ceſſes in large Breaſts do ter- 
minate in ſinuous Ulcers, and grow callous, b of 
their laxity and want of natural heat. Wiſeman: 


One having been troubled with a fore Breaſt about a year aftef 
' Child-bed, it growing more ſwelled and ulcerated, the ſent 
for me. It was hard, without Inflammation or diſcolouring 
in the Skin, and diſcharged a well-concofted Matter out of 
the Nipple, and ſome ſmall openings near it. I wondered 
what ſhould be the reaſon it did not cure: at laſt, in hand- 
ling the Breaſt, I ſelt a Varix lying under the Skin; it felt 
like net-work. I dreſſed the Ulcer with Baſilicon ſometimes, 
and at others with Ointment of Tutty ; applied a Plaiſter of 
Armenian Bole over the Breaſt, with Bandeye to ſupport it z 
and adviſed" the wearing of fine Tow, ſprinkled with Cerufs, 
under that Armpit; which method it was afterwards 
cured in a month or thereabouts. M ſamam. 
 Inflammations of the Lungs and Pl uently | uce 
ceſſes in the Breaſt and r 


: | " a. / 


On the other hand, if the Fluxion continues, more . 


open 
ently ariſe, if not prevented by this means, and.do a great 
Jeal of miſchief, by 8 i 


venting a Diſcharge of us. 

The Cannula muſt, be continued till the Matter is of a good 
conſiſtenoe, and little in quantity ; when it may be thrown out, 
and the Ulcer incarned and cicatrized by the common methods : 
Or a Pea may be ſubſtituted in its ſtead, arid the Ulcer kept as 
a Fontanel, as long as think proper, 

If any of the Ribs thould be rarious or bare, which ſome- 
times happens by the conſtant preſſure of the Cannula againſt it, 


an Exfoliation, by any applications, is unnec Nature ſeldom 
wanting any affflanc?, if the Uker is kepe digeſted. W7/c- 


man. 
The Bandage is the Napkin and Scapular. 
Some while ſince I was accidentally in the country, and wur 
ed, by a chi thereabout, an apoſtemated Breaſt, 
the bi I ever ſaw, The patient was a woman about fo 
years old. She had a „and was oppreſſed with Diffi- 
culty of breathing. The ſurgeon opened her Breaft in 
the declining part, and diſcharged a ionable quanti 
of fetid Matter. She was ſomewhat relieved by it, but it 
penetrated into the Breaſt, and the large Sitargg of Mat- 
10 Anscz5586 of the BxiLy, 
Cee of the Belly are generall the effects of a violent 
ion, and are ſubject to great Defluxion from the laxity 
of the parts, eſpecially in ſcorbutic and ill Habits of Body, where 
the Matter is to inſinuate itſelf amon 
Muſcles, and * form ſinuous Ulcers di 
cannot make ſo good Bandage on them, caſon of their 
Fang > ſt renee. ann gets Fo ws ry 
„ Sn ny | 
umour is ripe, let it be opened by Inciſion on 
the moſt depending part; and, the Matter being diſcharged, the 
Ulcer may be dreiſed with Pledgits armed with Liniment, or 
Balſam of Turpentine, mixed with a little Oil of St. John's 
Wort, with a Plaiſter of the Mucilages ſpread upon a rag over 
it, and the whole ſecured with the Napkin and Scapular. 

A Fomentation of Wormwood leaves, tops of Elder, Marſh- 
mallows, Centaury, and Chamomile flowers, will greatly aſſiſt 
Nature in producing a good Digeſtion ; the Belly being bathed 
with it half an hour at each dreſſing. | | : 

We 7 es prejudicial to theſe Ulcers ; 8 
they m againſt it having a chafing - diſh 
Coals near the patient when he is dreſſed. 55 

If Sinuſſes ſhould be formed, they muſt not be dilated the 
whole length, but the Matter dif by Inciſion in the moſt 
323238 The upper parts of the Sinus will be united 
by good Compreſs and Bandage, and the cute of the Ulcer com- 
pleated by the ordinary methods; | 


In the 1597, a luſty Savoyard, about forty years old, being 
afflicted — 4 eat Pain « his right id oe RS 
of the falſe Ribs, came to Lauſanne ſent for me, and 
Albertus Roſcius, a very noted phyſician there, to. conſult 
about his caſe. Upon examination, we could not perceive 
the leaſt "Tumour, but felt a Hardneſs deeply ſeated amongſt 

- the Muſcles, His Pain, accompanied with a ſmall Fever, 
we found was cauſed by the compreſſion and extenſion of 
the Peritonæum. After gently purging him, we applied Fo- 
mentations, Cataplaſms, Ointments, diſcutient, teſolyent 
and anodyne, for ſome days, but without effect. Hence we 
entertained ſome hopes that the Hardneſs might be diſcufled, 
as I had known formerly to have happened in a caſe of the 
like nature, A Decpction of Guajacum, Sarſaparilla, with 
ſome hepatic Herbs therefore was preſcribed, and given for 

ſome days: But, inſtead of being diſcuſſed, in a few 
Matter flowed about the Region of the Liver, between 
Abdominal Muſcles and the Peritonzum, and in ſuch quan- 


the circumjacent 


t of cure, as we 


tity, that ing Pain and Pulſation it 
we had fu ledge where to make an Inciſion for 


ABS 


of the ſaid Dr. Roſcius, Claudius Mario; and others; 
and diſcharged a great quantity of Pus, The Fever, Pain, 
and Fainting went off gradually. The Ulcer we were obliged 
to keep open ſome months; on atcount of the great quantity 
of Matter eee In the mean 9 | 
a good Regimen purging between whiles; tog wi 
the uſe of the Decoction of the Sudorifics and hepatic Herbs, 
the parts gained ſtrength, and the patient, by the bleſſing 
God, was perfectly cured. Hildanus, obſerv: xooxviii: tent. 2. 
. 11 
Kg Atscr88ns in the Grow, 
Abſeeſſes in the Groin, like thoſe in the Armpit, frequently 
wi / Conant of parts, in painful Wounds and Ulcers. They 
TY eee a peſtilential Fever, and very often 
venereal, A” | 
A Tranflatiofi bf Matter from an Af in ths lower parts 
of -the Belly, in the Glands; and other parts near the 
Braneh, may alſo cauſe an Abſceſs in the Groin very difficult of 
eure: but, if theſe M ſceſſes ſuppurate kindly, and are timely 
opened, they are not dangerous ; if the contrary happen, they 
may degenerate into Fila , and then are not without danger. 
1ſeman. 
— fays, that Blood extravaſated in the Cavity of the 
Abdomen, will fix on the Inguina, and there form an Ab ſceſi. 
When Matter is formed, and begins to fluctuate, if the Ju- 
mour is kindly and not venereal, a Knife is preferable to the 
Cauſtic for the Diſcharge of it. The Inciſion muſt be oblique ; 
and great care muſt be taken that the point of the Knife deſcends 


not ſo deep as to wound the Inguinal Artery, which woulg en- 


2 the patient's life. 

If a Flux of Blood ſhould from a diviſion of ſome 

ſmall Veſſels, aſter the Matter is diſcharged, let the Wound be 
dreſſed with ſome of the reſtringent Powders, with Doflils of 
Lint tied with a thread, preſſed down pretty hard on the 
wounded Veſlels, and upon the Lips, Pledgits armed with the 
common Digeſtive, APlaiſter of the Mucilages over all, and the 
whole ſecured by Compreſs and Bandage. 

The cure of thefe mild Ab/ceſſes is compleated by the com- 
mon methods in a few da 

If 22 of a Fever, it muſt be opened by 
Cauſtic, Wound muſt be kept open till Nature has freed 
herſelf of her 1 2 4 

A diſcutient Fomentation t to ready at 

of theſe critical Ab/ce __ reaſons 3 

The uſe of the common rgents are ſeldom ſufficient here, 
without the addition of red Precipitate ; which muſt either be 
ſprinkled in the Ulcer, or mixt with Baſilicon or Arcæus's Li- 
niment, as is — 4 moſt proper. 

This ſeldom of producing a good Digeſtion; and is fo 
good a Detergent, that by proper management in the mixing it, 
there will . any thing elſe but dry Lint to compleat 
the cure. 

The method of curing A ſceſſes from a Tranſlation of Matter 

| from the Belly, is much the fame as the foregoing, and for the 
cure of venereal Abſceſſes in the Groin. See BuBo. 


ABSCESSES in the PUDENDA, 

Abſceſſes are ſometimes formed in the Lips of the Pudenda in 
women, Which, if not venereal, A yield to the common 
methods. They may be opened either by Cauſtic or Inciſion. See 
ALX. f 


— 


. ABSCESSES in the Scxo run. 
The Scrotum in men is often ſubject to Ab/ceſſes, from Con- 
tuſion or the Venereal Diſeaſe. 
In the cure of thoſe by Contuſion, care muſt be taken not 
to open them by Cauſtic, leſt the native heat of the part ſhould 
be deſtroyed, and a Mortification be the conſequence. Regard 


alſo muſt be had ts the dreſſing theſe Ah ſceſſes : no greaſy ap- 
plications muſt be made uſe of, leſt a ſordid Ulcer ſhould be 


produced; but Balſams of Peru, Capivi, or Arczus's Liniment, 


are all A Fomentation alſo of the diſcutient Herbs 
muſt be uſed every time the Ulcer is dreſſed, till there is a good 
Digeſtion, and then the common methods may effect the cure. 

dor the method of treating venereal Ab/ceſes in theſe parts, 
ſee HERNIA HumoRALs. | 


| ABSCESSES in the Back and Loins. | 

The Back and Loins are ſubject to Abſceſſes, in which the 
Matter is generally ſeated ſo deep, that the Bones are often ſuf- 
ferers before it can be felt, with any certainty, to fluctuate; 
and, for want of timely afhſtance, ſometimes inwardly, 
to the great of the patient's life. 

To remedy theſe inconveniences, if, by the prominence of 
the Tumour or other JO Matter may be judged to be 
formed, however deep, a Cauſtic muſt be immediately applied, 
and continued till the remiſſion of the Pain it cauſes certifies its 
effect ; and then the Efcar muſt be divided, which is fometimes 
near an inch in thickneſs, and the Matter difcharged. 


The firſt drefling muſt be dry Lint, and over this Pledgits 


armed with common Digeſtives, covered with a ſuppurative 


the uſe of which, 


Cataplaſm ; and the whole muſt be ſecured by the Napkin and 
Scapular. A diſcutient Fomentation muſt be made uſe of, if 
there is not a igeſti | 

If a fetid Ichor di or the Bone is felt bare or A 
the Ulcer muſt not be healed till an Exfoliatign is proc 
Tincture of Myrrh, Euphorbium, or Spirit of Vitriol ; which 
laſt requires to be uſed with caution, and the found parts muſt be 
well defended from their Acrimony, by applying Boſſils of Lint 
over them, ſo as to keep the Lips of the Ulcer diſtended, and 
the Bone bare and dry; i ſeman. 

Injections muſt never be uſed here, they oftentimes cauſing 
Sinuſſes very hard to be cured. Tents may be ſometimes ne- 
ce r for the more eaſy dilating, if 
F 
* The aftaal Cantery and Regine, tho” often found to be of 
great ſervice in exfoli rotten Bones, yet the Vertebræ of 
the Back will admit of neither: H/7ſeman. 

H, by the uſe of the Fomentation, deſquammatory and other 
applications, with good Bandage, the Ulcer digeſts well, is free 
from callous Lips, and Nature feems forward to fill the cavity 
e 9 3333232 do it in too 

ant a manner, cation of proper Detergent: 
fuch as Precipitate mixed with Di ves, as is faid before; by 
afterwards int, or white Ointment, 
the cure in a little time will — 
But great care muſt be taken that Internals are not forgotten, 
as they are 10 0 neceſſary. | 

Strumous Ab/ce//es appear frequently in theſe ; for the 
cure of which fee STRUMA A FR 
Mr. T. P. of a corpulent habit, and about old, was 

ſeized with an Inflammation upon his n 
without any preceding Fever, attended with almoſt intolera- 

ble Pain. Mr. , a noted ſurgeon, was ſent for, who, 
upon examination, finding very little Tumour, attempted 

the cure 8 bleeding him plentifully, and embrocating the 
part with Oil and Vinegar. His Body was opened by a gentle 

Cathartic, given that evening, © The next day the Pain and 

tion being increaſed, and the Tumour a little ele- 
vated, attended with a violent Pulſation and ſymptomatic + 
Fever, the dreſſings were altered. An emollient Fomenta- 
tion of Marſh-mallows, tops of Elder, Melilot, and Cha- 
momile flowers was uſed ; and afterwards the Tumour 
covered with a Cataplaſm of white Bread and Milk, with a 

— —— pon which, ſtronger ſigns of 3 4 
ration 1 —— next day, by an increaſe of his Fever 
Pain and Pulſation. es 4 


The Fomentation was then laid aſide, and the Pultice changed 
for one of white Lilly-roots, Linſeed and Fcen ſeeds 
powdered, roaſted Onions, and Hogs-lard ; by the applica- 
tion of which, Matter ſeemed to be formed, but lay very 
deep under the Muſcles. 

Being fearful the Tumour would burſt inwardly, it ftill being 
very hard on the outſide, a Cauſtic, prepared of the Lapis 
Infernalis and black Soap, was laid upon the part; and in 
about two hours the Eſcar, above an inch in thickneſs, and 

as big as a half-crown, was divided, and about half a pint of 
fetid Matter diſc - Upon examining the Ulcer with the 

Probe, one of the Proceſſes of the Spine felt ragged : Doſſils 
of dry Lint, ſecured with threads, were preſſed to the bottom; 
and Pledgits armed with Baſilicon, and Oil of Turpentine, 
applied to the Lips, with the Cataplaſm upon them ; and the 
whole was ſecured by the Napkin and Scapular with proper 

N A 

anodyne Draught was given that night to quiet the Spirits, ſo 
ah aka 55 . 
Fotus of Wormwood, Centaury, Rue, Chamomile 
22 was uſed, and the ſame d 195 
ving cut away great part of the Eſcar. Upon i 
third day, kde wes perceived to bag a little in the depend- 
ing part; to cure which, a larger Compreſs was applied, and 
rolled on very tight ; notwi ing which, the Sinus was 
increaſed about two inches below the Ulcer, when it was 
judged proper a Spunge-tent ſhould be applied, for the more 

_ eaſy dilating, 

Two days after the Sinus was divided with a pair of ſtrong 
Sciſſars, and dreſſed with Liniment with the other Ulcer, 
In about three weeks a ſmall ſcale of the Bone came away 
during which time a Fungus often aroſe ; but by now and 

chen ſprinkling a little Precipitate upon it, it was kept down, 


and the Ulcer, in about a fortnight after the Bone exfoliated, _ 


was incarned, and cicatrized with the * * 
During the cure he was often purged with fifteen grains 
al nfl Ne of 
Buckthorn, mixed with ten grains of Jallap Powder and half 
an ounce of Milk Water, in the 
wards a Diet-drink made, by the uſe of which he has ſince 
enjoyed a good ftate of health. | 


Aſenſſer in the Hips, Buttocks, and R very frequent, 
43 wales in ill Hai of Body, when 


3 and had after- © - 


A B S 


where a Fiftula is the common conſequence ; or ſometimes a 


Cog if the Fat be not ſpeedily digeſted out. JF;/emen. 
| Cauftic is preferable to the Knife in theſe Abſceſſes, eſpe- 
cially when are very large; and in good Conſtitutions, a 
they prove difficult, muſt be treated as is laid down in the fol- 
1 - bſ⸗ - . 4+. 


A gentleman of about fifty-ſix years of age, ſtanding long in 
8 i A” ns OD 
Pain above his left Hip, and the ſecond day after he ſent to 
me for an Emplaſter. The meſſenger not telling me the 
name of the patient, nor where he lodged, I ſent him an 
Emplaſter of Bole, proper to reſiſt and defend a part from 
Fluxion. The fourth day after he ſent to me for another 


and two days after ſent for me. I went; and faw a 
Tumour lying upon the Ilion backwards, with great Inflam- 
mation and Hardneſs, with All the ſymptoms of a Phlegmon 
near its ſtate. I directed a Cataplaſm; to be made of the 
| 2 Mallows, . Marſh-mallows, Wormwood, Elder and 
elilot flowers, Linſeed and Foenugreek, Barley meal, with 
an addition of Honey, Oil of Chamomile, Yolks of and 
Saffron; and in the interim let him blood; and adviſed a 
. Clyſter to be adminiſtered that afternoon; If this perſon had 
been of a te life, and been let blood when 
the firſt Emplaſter, this Tumour might have been ily 
repelled ; but it was now too late to diſcuſs it: yet I re- 
peated the 
collected, and then I haſtened ration by one of the 
milder Suppuratives ; by the uſe of which the Tumour 
was more collected, and raiſed into a Cone; and by its 
pale colour and thinneſs of the ſkin, gave an aſſurance of 
a perfect Suppuration. Then I applied ſome of the milder 
Cauſtic, with a ſimple Diachylon Plaiſter over it, and the 
Cataplaſm over all. The next day I took off the dr | 
with deſign to divide the Eſtar; but it was done to my » 
and a large quantity of well-di Matter was diſcharged: 
I fomented the Ab/ceſs with a Stuph wrung out of Milk, and 
dreſſed the Eſcar with a Pledgit of Baſilicon, dipt in Oil of 
Rofes ; and continued the application of the Cataplaſm. Thus 
in few days the Swelli abraged; and the Eicxr ted. 
* then 1 ion with Paracelſus's Mundi _ i 
t the Ab/ce/s being large; and the Suppuration in the mid- 
dle, — 2 — Bandage, there remained 
a large hollowneſs, which put me upon a neceſſity of ing 
it more open, for the ſpeedy effecting the cure; which I di 
with a pair of Probe-ſciſſars; This work is neceſſary in ſuch 
large n and therefore it is, I ſuppoſe, that Senner- 
tus places his chapter of Sinuſſes next to that of a Phl 
After I had made this Inciſion, I dreſſed it with the Digeſ- 
tive of Turpentine with the Volk of an Egg, Oc. and having 
digeſted it, I incarned; by adding Powders of Orrice 
round Birthworth roots, and Sarcocolla, &c. to the Digeſtive ; 
and by the help of the Vitriol and Alum ſtones, Ointment of 
Tutty, and Plaiſter of Chalcities, I cicatrized it: Wiſeman, 


I was ſent for to a gentleman about thirty-ſix years old, much 
emaciated, and of a very ill Habit of ; he was diſeaſed 
with a painful Tumour on the left fide of the Anus, 
from the Os Coccygis to the Perinzum, of a dark-red co- 
lour, hard in the circumference, but along the Verge of the 
Anus it felt ſoft; it ſeemed to ariſe from under Anus; 
and to be an ill-conditioned Tumour: I applied a Cauſtic 
upon. the ſoft part, according to the * of it, near the 
Anus; and ſome hours aſter divided the Eſcar; and gave vent 
to a fetid brown Matter. , I dreſſed the Eſcar with Baſilicon 
and Oil of Turpentine, and applicd a Cataplaſm over it, of 
Bean- meal, Powders of Linſeed and Feenugreek,) Chamomile 
flowers, Elder and red Roſes, decocted in Oxyrmel ; as the 
Eſcar ſeparated, the Ulcer ſhewed itſelf putrid. I fomented 
it with a Lye, wherein ſtore of Wormwood had been 
boiled, and dreſſed the Ulcer with Paracelſus's Mundificative, 
with red Precipitate, and Alum, and the Eſcar with Lenients, 

Oc. as before. | | 
This patient had laboured ſome weeks with a Diarrhæa, which 
after the Eſcar was ſeparated, flowed into the Ulcer, and 
much diſturbed our cure; therefore I cauſed an Injection to 
be made of a Decoction of Wormwood, St. John's Wort, 
Scordium, „Ec. to which I added Spirits of Wine, 


Honey of Roſes, and * Ointment: and, that the 


Excrements or Sordes might not be retained, and render the 
Ulcer more ſinuous, I cut it open the whole above 
and below, and filled it up with red Ptecipitate, with the 


Mundificative upon Doffils, and with Plaiſter and Bandage re- 
tained them on. preſcribed him a Decoction of Sarfaparilla, 
c. alfo an El of Conſerve of red Roſes, Diaſcordium, 


and toaſted Rhubarb, c. which he took once in four hours, 
and thereby ſtopped his Looſenefs: The Ulcer not deterging 


ſent for 


application of that Cataplaſm till I ſaw it more 


= 
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vith the former applications, dreſſed it with Ardens Powder 
and defended the Lips with Baſfilicon, and a Plaiſter of Boles 
over all. Thus, in two or _— I conſumed the 
Foulneſs ; then dreſſed it with Paracelſus's Mundificative 
and Precipitate ; and applied Stuphs of Tow over it, preſt 
out of red Wine, wherein had been infuſed red Roſe flowers, 
Balauſtins, c. and afterwards preſcribed him the taking of 
Calomel, a ſcruple, every other night. Thus the Ulcer de- 
terged. I incarned it with Powders of Aloes, Blood-ſtone; 
Myrrh, Sarcocol, round Birthwort roots, Orris roots, and 
Lapis Calaminaris, made up into the form of an Ointment 
with Honey Wi or While this was incarning, and in ſome 
parts cicatrized, a Sinus appeared, running under the V 
of the Anus about half an inch, I applict a Tent, — 
with Paracelfus's Mundificative; and after it was deterged, 
left out the Tent, and it cured. But then a [mall Sinus di- 
covered itſelf on the other fide of the Anus: 
thereof, leſt more miſchief ſhould fall upon thoſe weak parts, 
whilſt I attended the cure of that finuous Ulcer under the 
Anus, I dilated it, and ſnipt it open with a pair of Probe- 
ſciſſars, into that great Sinus; from that time the Ulcer 
cured, and I thought my work had been done; but, withi 
a few days after, another Sinus appeared near the V 
the Anus, on that ſide where the former was: It much diſ- 
the patient ; but it lying ſo convenient for diſcharge 
of the peccant Matter, I continued it to further conſideration, 
it proceeding from the meer weakneſs of the part., I adviſed 
the keeping it clean; and to wear a dry Pledgit of Tow over 
it. It was kept with much eaſe, and the patient enjoyed his 
health very well many years; atid at it cured of itſelf, 
Wiſeman. 

As Phlegmons are ſubject to Mortification — anHenkls 
application of Medicaments in time of their ſtate ; fo alſo, 


in fat Bodies, are apt to gangrene after ing, if that 
Far be no heidi ou Thus it to a per- 
ſon labouring with a on the Os Sacrum; Aſter the 
Diſcharge of Matter, the Ulcer became crude and ed. 
Another chi was conſulted, who ſcarified the Ahſceſi, 
my his warm applications, ſuppoſed he had extinguiſhed 
the Mortification ; but it appearing otherwiſe, I was fetched, 
and ſaw the Lips and parts within and gleeting. 
We ſcarified the Lips 3 but finding them to be gangrened 
more within than without, we pared them off round, then 
ſcarified the Fbſceſs within, and cut out the putrefied Fat, 
and with an armed Probe, dipt in Oil of Cloves hot, cleanſed 
the Abſceſs, and filled the Scarifications with red Precipitate. 
We then dreſſed up the Aſceſi with a Mixture of Baſilicon 
and Oil of Turpentine, and applied Cataplaſms and Fo- 
mentations, as is uſual in ſuch caſes. The next day we came, 
provided with actual Cauteries, but found the Ae, warm, 
and diſpoſing to Digeſtion in the Lips and fleſhy parts; and 
from that time it digeſted well. But in the Baſis of the Ul- 
cer, where the Mortification had reached to the Perioſtium, 
the Slough ſeparated more lowly ; but by the warm applica- 
tion of Lenients, it came off, and the Ulcer happily incarned. 


Wiſeman: | 
An Assczss of the Avus. 
Aſtet an Inflammation, ſometimes there an Al ſceſi 
about the Anus; in which caſe the Putrefaction uſually extends 
itſelf all around, becauſe of the abounding Heat and Humidity 
of the parts. Whence the ſurgeon is under a neceſſity of uſing 
Reſection, and the operation is ſubje& to be ſucceeded by a 
Fiſtula, Wherefore; tho? in ſimple Aſceſſes the cure be eaſy 
enough; yet, when the Diſeaſe is great, and an Amputation 
made round the Anus, while we endeayour to cicatrize the 
Wound; there uſually happens a Conſtriction of the circumja- 
cent parts, and an Obturation of the Paflage of the Anus. For 
this teaſon it will be proper, when ye undertake the cure, to 
put ſome Lint, firſt moiſtenod with Tetrapharmacum, or ſome 
other fit Solution, into the Fundament ; and while the cure 
proceeds, it will be no leſs proper to put up a convenient Tin 


Cannula into the Paſſage, which mult be „round, and 
poliſhed in the part that enters; but wid mp be the 
reſt, and be bored quite through for the Flatus to paſs s 


This Pipe may be fmcared with ſome healing Medicine, * 
n Wine, or with Ceruſs; and let a Bolfter ot 
ſome Wool be applied to the place, and a proper Bandage be 
made. Freren 
fected· Aetius, Tetr. iv. ſerm. 2. cap. 9. From Leonidas. 
* ABsCg$9£5 in the LowzR 8 3 
cefſes in the Thighs r 1; i 
are KG Terminations of inflammatory Tumours in good Habits 
of Body, yield to the common methods of cure, | 
But if the Criſis of a Fever, they often degenerate into 
ſinuous Ulcers with Caries of the Bones, 


I bey are oftentimes Strumous, and muſt be treated accord- 


See STRUMA, 


| Theſe Abſceſſes often run itito Sinuſſes the whole length of the 
Limb; when it ſo happens it is by no means adviſe 2 


Upon fight - 


„„ n 


n 


the Sinus open as far, but to make Perforations or Orifices by 
Knife or Cauſtic at proper diſtances, when the Matter being let 
out the other parts will heal with good Compreſs and Rolling. 
The laced Stocking is of great uſe in theſe Abſteſſes. 
In the year 1652 paſſing from Cheſhire into the County of 
Ruta 5 555 North Luffenham in my way to London, 
I was deſired there to viſit a Frecholder, who had laboured 
under a Fever, and had been long bed-rid by reaſon of 
a grievous pain in his Thigh, which was ſuppoſed the 
Criſis of that Fever. I faw him much emaciated, and 
his pained Thigh was ſomewhat the bigger of the two, 
but it retained its without any viſible Tumour, In- 
flammation or Hardneſs ;' nor was the Fluctuation ſo diſtin- 
iſhable as that I could poſitively ſay there was Matter, it 
51 ſo deep and equally In the outſide of it; but, ſuſpect- 
i tter, I opened it on the outſide according to the length 
of the Member, and fetling my Knife in the cavity, I made 
the apertion large, and a a putrid Matter like the 
Lees of Beer, After I had diſcharged a 5 full, I 
dreſſed the Opening with Baſilicon upon a Tent, with 
anEmplaſter of red Lead over it, and with Compreſs and Band- 
age rolled it up. The next day finding the patient relieved, 


and the Matter plentifully diſcharged, I fomented the Tumour 
with a Decoction of Wormwood, Chamomile Flowers, red 


Roſes, and ſuch like; and making a ſearch with my Probe, 

found the Bone bare a great length. I enlarged the Opening 

to make more way for the Matter ; and the better to apply 

my Medicines to the Bone, then dreſſed it up as before, and 

7 the next day made an Injection of the tops of St. 
0 


hn's Wort, Centaury, Roots of the greater Comfrey, 
iſtort, Tormentil, Gentian and Orris; to which ſtrained 


liquor I added Syrup of Roſes, and caſt ſome of it _ in, 
warm, to deterge the Ulcer. His body was kept ſoluble by 
Clyſters of Milk and Sugar, and his ſpirits relieved by a morſel 
of London Treacle with Conſerve of Wood-Sorrel. I alſo or- 
dered him a Julap made with a few Strawberry leaves and 
roots, a little Ivory and a Cruſt of Bread, infuſed a ſtick of 
Cinnamon in the ſtrained Decoction, put in a few drops of 
Spirit of Sulphur, and ſweetened it with Sugar. His Diet 
was Oatmeal Caudle, Broth, Grewels and Figs.; and as his 
_ increaſed we allowed him a more liberal Diet. Al- 

ugh the Opening was large, .and the Thigh very bare of 
Fleſh, yet by reaſon of the diſtance the Bone lay from the 
Opening, and the hollowneſs of the Ulcer, it was not poſſible 
to make any applications to the Bone by Medicaments to ex- 
foliate it, 1 ſhould not be offenſive to the Ulcer, if they 
were ſo powerfully drying as the Bone required. Therefore 
I cauſed an actual Cautery to be made at the next ſmith's, 
and dried the Bone that way, and the while continued the 
aboveſaid method of dreſſing, keeping the Orifice moderately 
dilated with Doflils preſſed out of the Injection; then by good 
Compreſs and Bandage, ſqueezed out the Matter, inſomuch 
as it leſſened daily, the more remote cavities agglutinated, 
and the Ulcer was like to cure if the Caries in the Bone 
did not obſtruct it. That it might not, I got the Cautery 
made in the form of a wedge, but thicker, to retain 
heat; and having fitted it with a Cannula, placed it upon the 
Bone according to the length of the Caries, paſſed the Cautery 
through it to the Bone, and repeated it again and again, 
cooling the Cannula each time in a diſh of water near me 
Fug covered the Bone, and dreſſed the Opening with 
Doſſils dipt in a Mucilage of Barley and Comfrey Roots, 
faſtning a thread to thoſe Doſſils which I conveyed firſt in to- 
wards the Bone, the better to bring them out again, and ap- 


plied Galen's Ws. Ointment outward upon the Ulcer, 


with a Plaiſter of Galen's Cerate over all. This way of 
dreſſing I 28 daily till the Excoriation was healed with- 
out; then 

Roſe flowers, Balauſtians, and Sumach, with a little Alum, and by 
r N and haſtned the Union of it within, leay- 
ing the Exfoliation of the Bone to Nature. While Iſtaid in 
that 2 the Cavity filled up, and by the well 7125 
and little Matter the Ulcer ſeemed near cured 5 and I was 
afterwards informed that the patient followed his huſbandry 
one or two months after, Exfoliation was here in- 


ſenſible, as it moſt frequently happens, the ſcales mouldering 
away, and diſcharging with the Matter. Wiſeman, 


ABSCEs$Es of the FEET. 
Abſe are ſometimes formed in the Feet, and are generall 
the of a bruiſe upon thoſe parts. ; 4 


Bleeding in the Foot may cauſe an Aſceſs by a Nerve or 
Tendon being pricked in the operation, or by the tranſlation of a 


Tumour from another part. | 

But ſtrumous Abſceſſes are the moſt dangerous, the Bones 
ſeldom or never eſcaping free. 

Abſceſſes in the Feet are generally very difficult to cure, from 
their ſituation, as Sinuſſes are perpetually forming in the In- 
terſtices of the Muſcles, and ſometimes cariate the Bones 


In opening theſe Ab/ceer the Cauſtic is preferable to the Knife, 


_ - 


ated the uſe of the former Injection, adding red 
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as there is no danger of wounding either Nerves or Tendons, 

which by the uſe of the CE ard hes and create 

exceſſive pain, 6 w 
R of caving tak Mieeſls ht all the bad ſymp- 

toms attending, is contained in the following obſervation. 

A weak ſickly child, about tenfyears of age, was recommended 
to my care by Dr. Mapletoft ; ſhe had a ſtrumous Tumour 
ſuppurated on the right Foot, the Tendons and 
Bones leading to the two leſſer Toes. I ſuſpected them cor- 
rupted ; but there being a neceſſity of opening it, I applied 
a Cauſtic proportionably, and gave vent to an albuginous 
Matter, and felt thoſe Bones bare from the Tarſus to the firſt 
joint of the Toes. I fomented the part affected with a diſcu- 
tient Decoction, and dreſſed the Eſcar with Lenients, to 
haſten ſeparation of the Slough ; and as it began to ſeparate, 
I deterged with red Precipitate and the Vitriol-ſtone, maki 
way through the luxuriant Fleſh to the Caries. Then wi 
Doſſils, dipt in Honey of Roſes and Spirits of Wine, and 
preſt out, I dreſſed the Bones, and kept the Ulcer ſo dilated, 
as to ſee the Bones fo far as they were carious. But in the 
applying my Doſſils, they p upon the Tendons, ren- 
dered Icer painful, and ſubject to great Defluxion of 
a thin ſerous Matter, and threatened worſe miſchief. To 
remedy which I cut off thoſe Tendons, dreſſed up the Ulcer 

with Digeſtives, and applied Refrigerants externally to reſtrain 
the Fluxion. At the next dreſſing, finding the Tendons con- 
tracted, and the Bones more eaſy to come at, and ſeeing the 


- 
1 


Exfoliation of them by Medicaments like to be a tedious 


work, the Matter having made its way under them, threat- 
ening Apoſtemations in the ſole of the Foot, I reſolved to 
attempt them by actual Cautery. To which purpoſe I dreſſed 
them with Doſſils of Lint, to dilate them more for my view; 
and the next day I burnt them the whole length : Then with 
my Forceps pinched them to pieces, and pulled thoſe broken 
bits out; after which I cleanſed the Ulcer, and applied my 
Doflils preſſed out of a mucilaginous Decoction between and 
over the ends of the remaining Bones, dreſſing up the Ulcer 
with Digeſtives, and applying externally Compreſſes dipt in 
Vinegar, wherein had been infuſed Salt-petre, Myrrh, Ec. 
over Which a laced Sock was put on. Thus I reſtrained the 
Influx, and preſſed forth the Matter from its ſeveral cavities : 
yet I was neceſſitated to make afterwards an Apertion _ 
the ſole of the Foot, and to lay open the Ulcer beneath 
Ancle, for the readier diſcharge of Matter. I continued the 
application of Doſſils, preſſed out of Spirits of Wine, to the 
ends of the Bones, till a Callus thruſt forth, filled up the void 
ſpace, and ſupplied the want of the Bones. During this work, 
the patient was afflicted either with a Cough, Looſeneſs, or 
Vomiting ; in all which caſes Dr. Mapletoft aſſiſted with va- 
rious preſcriptions, and contemperated the acid quality of her 
Blood ; after which, by good nouriſhment, the child recovered 
her Strength. She being thus, at length, diſpoſed to a fair way 
of recovery, the Ulcer near cicatrized to the Bones, and there 
being nothing more to do but to keep it open with dry Doſſils 
and a Pledgit of Diapompholygos, with the uſual e; 
I, by degrees, left it to her mother to dreſs, and faw the 
child afterwards upon her Feet; and at length ſhe recovered. 
And thus, time may be ſaid to contribute much to the cure 
of this diſeaſe; but without the ſurgeon's careful attend- 
ance, they miſerably iſh, and die: for Amputation, in 
this diſeaſe, ſignifies little; the Ulcers riſing with Caries in one 
part, while you are extinguiſhing them in another. Mi ſeman. 
ABSCESSES in the Heer. 8 
The Heel is ſubject to Aſceſſet, but generally they are ſtru- 
mous; yet a prick with a ruſty nail is ſometimes the cauſe. 
There requires no more in the ge of theſe Fo —_ the 
ing to keep the Ulcer open with Dolils, or punge- 
1 we = ſatisfied whether the bone is bare or carious ; if 
it is not, they eaſily incarn and cicatrize by the common appli- 


cations. 
But if it ſhould be carious, there is nothing ſo good as the 
actual Cautery paſt through a Cannula, which will fave the 


trouble of waiting ſome weeks for a 8 by the com- 
mon methods. By this operation the Caries ſeldom comes off 
in a ſcale, but moulders and comes away with the Matter inſen- 


The Sock with the Roller is of good ſervice in theſe Ab/ceſſes 
to f 


the Dreſſings on. 
. Nef B, in the Joints are ſtrumous, ſor their cure 
ſee STRUMA. — 
ABSCISS10. Anscisgion. Ad. This is uſed by phy- 
ſicians in many ſenſes, but the moſt common ſignification is to 
expreſs the dividing any corrupted and uſeleſs part of the Body 


from the ſound, by a ſharp i ent. It is principally applied 
to ſoft of the Body, for in the Bones it is Amputa- 
tion, Abſciffion is ſometimes applied to ſmall fragments 


of Bones, which being almoſt divided either by Exfoliation or 
Fracture, require to be taken away by Abſcifſion, or to be cut 
off as uſeleſs or pernicious. i eee hs 
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| It is not confined to corrupted Parts, but is ſometimes ap- 
ply'd to the ſound, when, by reaſon of its Luxuriancy, it is cur- 
tailed. Thus there is ſaid to be an Ab/ciſſlon of the Uvula, or 


ce. ' HO 
1 Abſciſſie ſignifies the ſudden Termination of a 
Diſeaſe in Death, before it arrives at its declining State. 
Abſciſio allo ſometimes exprefles an utter Depravation, or 
Loſs of the Voice. And in this Senſe abſciſſa Vor is uſed by Celfus. 

ABSCONSIO. It ſignifies a Sinus; but it ſeems to mean 
a Sinus that is unnatural, and from a morbid Cauſe, whereas Si- 
nus is applied to many natural ſmall Cavities in the Body, but 
particularly thoſe of the Pudenda, Uterus, and Brain, 

ABSINTHITES VINUM. Dieſcorides, deſcribes ſeveral 
Ways of making the Vinum Abfimthites, The "beſt Way, in 
the Opinion of Fuchius, is to bruiſe an Ounce of the beſt 
Wormwood, and, tying it up in a thin linnen Ra by infuſe 
the ſame in nine Gallons of Wine, Then put Muſt Wine never 
fermented] to it, and let it work, leaving a Hole open, that it 
may not burſt the Veſſel. 

Diaſcurides, lib. v. cap. 49. 

The Virtues of the Vinum Abſinthites. 70 
The Vinum Abſinthites is good for the Stomach, excites Urine, 
accelerates Concoction, relieves ſuch as labour under Diſtempers 
of the Liver, the Stone, or Yellow Jaundice, removes a Nauſea, 
and helps Infirmities of the Stomach, It is effectual alſo. for an 
inveterate Diſtenſion of the Hypochondria, and all Inflamma- 
tions ; kills round Worms, reſtores the ſuppreſſed Menſes, and 
is an Antidote againſt the Poiſon of the white Chameleon, pro- 
vided it be drank in a large Quantity, and returned by Vomit, 

ABSINTHIUM, Worx mwoop. ["AJir9ver, g. d. unplea- 
fant, of @ privative, and Jide, which Heſychius interprets 
Tip-lis, Deleftation ; others will have it Arier, i. e. not 
portable, from à privative, and wire, to drink, on account of 
its Bitterneſs ; others dgive it of dr t, i. e. to touch or hun- 
dle, by Antiphraſis, becauſe no Animal touches it, by reaſon of 
its extreme Bitterneſs. ] it is called in Enghþ from the Anglo-Saxon 
y pm-pypx, i. e. Wormwoed. 

There are ſeveral Sorts of Wormwood uſed in Medicine. 

I. Abinthium vulgare Offic. Park 98. Raii Hiſt. 1. 366. Synop. 
3. 188. Al/mthium vnlgare majus J. B. 3. 168. Hiſt, Oxon. 3. 
7. Abſinthium latifolium ur Ponticum, r. 937. Emac. 1096. 
Abfinthium Penticum ſeu Romanum Officinarum, ſeu — 
C. B. 135. Tourn. Inſt. 457. Boerh. Ind. A. 126. Wor u- 
woon. Dale. | 

The Root of Wormwood is thick and woody, divided into 
ſeveral Branches, enduring many Years, and holding its lower 
Leaves all the Winter, which are large and winged, divided into 

ſix, eight, or more Sections, with an odd one at the End, very 
much cut in, greeniſh above, and white or hoary underneath, 
In the Summer it ſhooteth out ſeveral woody, ſtriated, hoary 
Stalks, two or three Feet high, full of a white Pith, having ſe- 
veral leſſer Leaves growing on them; thoſe towards the Top are 
long, narrow, and very little cut in, having among them long 
Spikes of ſmall yellowiſh naked Flowers, growing many toge- 
ther, hanging down their Heads, andincluding very ſmall Seeds, 
2 Leaves and Flowers have a very bitter Taſte, and a ſtrong 

mell. TY 

It grows in Lanes by High-ways and in waſte Places, and 
flowers in July. 

This is believed by Gerard, Bauhine, and others, to be the 
Abſinthium Ponticum of the Antients, the beſt Wormwood being 
ſuppoſed to grow in Pontus, a Country of the Leſſer Aſia. Dale. 

The Leaves and Tops are uſed, and are accounted good in all 
Diſorders of the Stomach, as Weakneſs, Loſs of Appetite, Vo- 
miting, and Surfeits : They ſtrengthen the Viſcera, and are of 
Service in Dropſies, Jaundice, and in Tertian and Quartan Agues, 
and kill Worms. In all the above-named Caſes, it is given in- 
fuſed in Water, Ale, or Wine; a Cataplaſm of the green Leaves, 
beat up with Hog's-lard, was commended to Mr. Ray, by Dr. 
Hulſe, as a good External Remedy againſt the Swelling of the 
Tonſils and the Quinſey. Miller. A | 

It is good in long Fevers, is diuretic, and kills Moths. Dale. 

Eſſential Oil of Wormwood, made into Pills with a Bit of 
Bread, and given two Hours before Meals, after Faſting a conſi- 
derable Time, is a certain Cure for the Worms. Boerhaave. 

People in the Country believe Wormwood wore at the Breaſt 
as a Noſegay, or ſmelled to, has great Efficacy in preſerving 
from the Injection of the Small-pox, or Meaſles, or any other 
Contagion ; which does not ſeem unlikely. | 

A Water prepared from freſh Wormwood, by ſeveral Coho- 
bations, is excellent for ſupplying the Place of Bile, aſſiſting the 
2 Organs, killing Worms, and expelling them. 


The Virtues of this Herb, ſays Boerhaave, are immortal: 
for its Juice cures all Sorts of Dropſies, provided there be no 
Rupture of the Viſcera. An Ounce thereof, extracted out of the 
green Leaves, is of great Service to ſuch as labour under a Lan- 
guor. A Conſerve is alſo made of the tender Tops of the Leaves, 
which is called the Father of the Stomach ; it is of excellent Uſe 


where the Stomach is clogged with Phlegm and unaQtive Bile, 


. 


ſtead of the former, though 


Of the Leaves of this Plant, burnt in a cloſe Fire, a Salt is mz 


in Tachenius's Way, of great 3 but thoſe made by burn- 
_ an open Fireare not ſo . SALzs TACHENIANI, 
this Herb is alſo made the Vm Adfinthites, which is always 


proper where the Bile fails in cold Di It reſtores loſt 
Appetite, where there is a cold Cauſe z but it has one Fault, 
that, if taken in too great a Quantity, it weakens the Sight, be- 
cauſe of its drying Quality, It is very proper in Obſtructions of 
the Menſes, and Retention of Urine, and is a Sudorific in In- 
termittent Fevers, and the Scurvy, It is an Anticolic, and, by its 
ſtrong Smell, is ſaid to provoke Sleep; it quickens the Hearing. 
2. Abſonthium Remamum, Offic. Abjinthium Ponticum fue Ro- 
manum vulgare, Park. 98. Raii Hiſt. 367. Abinthium tenuifolium 
Ponticum Galeni, Ger. 937: Emac. 1096: Abenthium Ponticum 
tenuifolium incanum, C. B. 138. Tourn. Inſt. 457. Boerh. Ind. 
A. 126. Abſinthium Ponticum vulgare, folio inferiis allo, J. B. 
3. 175. Hift, Oxon. 3. 8. Rowan Worm woop, Dale; 
This Wormwood is a much leſſer Plant than the former, the 
Leaves a great deal ſmaller and finer, the Sections narrower and 
flenderer, hoary and white both above and underneath. The 
Leaves that grow on the upper Part of the Branches are long; 
narrow, and undivided; its Flowers are numerous, growing 
on the Tops of the Branches, as the former, of a darker Colour; 


and is in all Reſpects a more neat and elegant Plant, It has nei- 
ther ſo ſtrong a Smell, nor ſo bitter a Taſte, as the common 
Wormwood, 


It'grows with us only in Gardens, being natural 
2 warm Cli mates. It flowers in July, 

is Wormwood is of the Nature of the common, but its 
Virtues weaker ; it is uſeful, however, in Diſorders of the Sto- 
mach and Liver. Mathiolus writes, that he knew ſeveral Per- 
ſons in a deplorable Condition by the Dropſy, that were cured 
by the conſtant Uſe of the Conſerve of the Leaves of this Plant ; 
and indeed, this is the Roman Wormwood, that the Apotheca- 
ries ought to make their Conſerve of ; whereas they altogether 
make it of the Sea Wormwood, becauſe more pleaſant and pa- 
latable. Dale, Miller: 


3. Abſinthium Alpinum, Cod. Med. 2. 
ourn. Inſt, 458. 


candidum bumile, C. B. Pin. 339. Prod. 71. 
8 Wor uwoop. 

It grows in the Mountains of Savoy, and agrees in Virtues 
with the precedi . 


ng. | 
4. Abſothium Fama Antiquorum ; an Abſinthium Oriental: 


fruticoſum, incanum, 0 —_— diviſum, Tourn, Cor; 
33? h. Ind. Br, woohoo cos army 

Dale thinks this the Sort of Wormwood mentioned by Tour- 
nefort, as the Abſinthium Ponticum of the Antients, which, ac- 
cording to him, was not known to the Moderns, tho' it has 
flouriſhed for twenty Years in the Royal Garden at Paris. 

5. Abſinthium Seriphium, Offic. Abſinthium marinum album, Ger. 
940. Emac. 1099. Raii Hiſt. 1. 370. Synop. 3. 188. Boerh. 
Ind. A. 126. hium Seriphium ſiue marinum Anglicum, Park. 
102. Abſinthium Seriphium Belgicum, C. B. 139 ].B. 3: 178, 
Hiſt, Oxon. 3. 9. Tourn. Inſt. 458. See Woxmwoop, 

This Wormwood is uſually about two or three Feet high, 
with many winged Leaves, lefſer and much finer than common 
Wormwood, very white, and hoary all over both Leaves and 
Branches. Its Scent is much like Southernwood ; and it has but 
little Bitterneſs in Taſte, but is ſomewhat ſaltiſn. The Flowers 
are ſmall and naked as the former Kinds, and the Time of flower- 
ing is the ſame, It grows abundantly in all our ſalt Marſhes. 

The Leaves and Tops are uſed, and this is the Roman Worm- 
wood that is in Uſe in the and has been ſo for this hun- 
dred Years, if not much . Parkinſon complaining in his 
Time, that the Phyſicians and Apothecarjes made Uſe of it in- 

it came far ſhort of it in Virtue, 
and Dioſcorides and Galen affirmed that Seriphium was hurtful 
— Seriphium Gallicum, C. B, Pi 

z hum phi C. B. Pin. 139, 
Tourn. Inſt. 458. Elem. Bot. 363. Hiſt. Oxon. 3. 9; 


Bot. 1. Chomel. 431. Abſinthium Seriphium tenurfolium marinum 


Narbonenſe, J. B. 3. 177. Chab. 373. Raii Synop. 3. 189. - 
Fr rung xm Norhonenſe, Park. Theat, 102, Raii Hiſt. 1. 
70. —_— minus tenuifolium alte incifis folits, cinereum, 
m, Hiſpanicum, Barr. Obſ. 1008, Icon. 460, FRENCH 824 


ORM WOOD, 


It grows on the Sea Coaſts of England and Narbonne. The 


Virtues are the ſame as the other Sea Wormwoods, Dali. 
7. Abſinthium Santonicum, Offic. A, 


A. 2. Fxench WoRkmsEED, 
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b/inthium Santonicum Galli= 
cum, C. B. 139. Tourn. Inſt, 458. Magnol. Bot. App. 289. 
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It is found in Narbonne, growing with the Seriphium Galli- 
cum above- mentioned, and is of the ſame Virtues. | 
8. Santoicun & Semen Santtum, Offic. Sementina, Ger. 941. 
Emac. 1100. Abfaithium Santonicurt Alevandrinum, five Semen- 
tina is Semen Sanum, Park. 102. Lumbricorum Semen vulgare 


e Mattivli, J. B. $ 180. WorMsEED. 


The Seed is in Uſe. 2 975 
It is imported from Alexandria, The Seeds are ſmall, oblong, 
yellow, of an acrid Bitter, and diſagreeable Smell. They ſeem 
to be formed of ſmall Scales incloſing cach other. pla 
Theſe Seeds are in great Reputation for their Virtues in 


1. 369. Chomel. 445. Hiſt. Oxon. 3. 8. Lumbricorum 
Semen Rauwolfii, - B. 3. 180. Lumbricorum Semen, five Abjn- 
fi, Chab. 375. Scheba Arabum. AR A- 

BIAN WORMSEED. 


It is brought from Judza to Alexandria, Dale. 
Botaniſis are not agreed about the Plant which produces the 


Wormlſeed. Some are of Opinion that it is the Seed of Zedoary, 


which is not likely, becauſe theſe are round and of a dark Colour, 
and incloſed in a tricapſular Veſſel, whereas Wormſeed has none 
of theſe Marks. | a3; | 
Others, amongſt which is C. Bauhine, affirm, that this Seed 
is the Product of a Sort of Wormwood, to which Dale aſſents 3 
but will not determine abſolutely, whether it is a Species of 
Wormwood or Abrotanum. ; | 
Rauwolfius ſays, it grows in Paleſtine about Bethlehem. 
Miller is of Opinion, that what we call Wormſeed, is only 
the young Bud of the Flower of a Species of Abrotanum. See 


' SANTONICUM. 


10. Santonicum viride, Offic. Ghoccan, Pomet. GREEN 
WoRMSEED, 

It is like the above-mentioned Wormſeed, but is larger, and 
of a green Colour, inclining to a yellow. 

The Virtues are the ſame as thoſe of the other Wormſeeds. 

Pomet ſays, they were firſt brought to Paris from Turkey. 
Dale. 

11. Heliochryſum, Offic. Chab. 369. Heliachryſon, Park, Pa- 
rad. 374. Hieliochryſum pr __—_ Abrotant, J. B. 3. 150. 
Eliechiy bn foliis Abrotani, C. B. 264. Coma Aurea, froe Hel- 
chryſon, Ger. 520. Emac. 645. Ab/inthium tenuifolnum corymbis 
equalibus ſeu compattis, Hiſt. Oxon. 3. 8. Abjinthium corymbife- 
rum annuum, . Bot. 363. Tourn. Inſt. 458, GoLpin 
CupwEED. 

It is cultivated in Gardens, and flowers in July. 

The Herb is in Uſe. IT: 

It is recommended againſt the Bites of Serpents, and in Pains 
of the Hips and Stranguries. It is faid to provoke the Menſes, 
diſſolve concreted Blood, and top Catarrhs. Dale. 

Miller in all makes thirty two Sorts of Wormwood, but we 
have no Account of the medicinal Virtues of any but thoſe. al- 
ready ſpecified, 


It is much to be lamented, that the Moderns, who have been 


very diligent in ting Plants, and reducing them to Method, 
ſhould — 2 with rendering — — 
ſome Meaſure a barren Science. In all the Volumes that have 
been wrote of late Years on this Subject, we meet with very 
few Accounts of the Virtues of Plants which were not taken 
Notice of by the Antients, The uſual Way has been to'tran- 
ſcribe what they found in the Writings of their Predeceſſors, 
being very little ſollicitous whether the Virtues attributed to 
Plants were real or imaginary, If, inſtead of this, they. had em- 
ploy'd their Induſtry in co ing the true Virtues of Plants as 
ſpecified by the Antients, rejecting thoſe Accounts which are fa- 
bulous, or introduced by Error or Caprice, and diſcovering 
other Virtues as yet concealed, the Art of Healing had by this 
Time been brought to a Degree of Perfection which at preſent 
we have no great Reaſon to boaſt of. 

The following Extracts of Dioſcorides, Pliny, and Galen, 
in Regard to the medicinal Virtues of Wormwood, compared 
with thoſe mentioned above, will ſhew how little has been added 


to what theſe Authors were acquainted with. 


From GALEN, quoted by Fucius. 


| Wormwood has at once an aſtringent, bitter, and acrimo- 
nious Quality, both warming and cleanſing, ſtrengthening and 

ying. For this Reaſon it purges the Belly of bilious Humours, 
both by Stool and Urine ; but is moſt effeQual in clearing 
the Veins of Bile, and carrying it off by Urine, Wherefore 
it is of no Efficacy againſt  Phlegmatic Humours in the Belly, 
nor operates at all upon Phlegm in the Breaſt and Lungs ; 
its aſtringent Faculty is more powerful than the bitter. 

From PLity, 

Wormwood corroborates the Stomach, for which Reaſon its 
bitter Flavour is communicated to Wines. A DecoQtion of it 
in Water is alſo drank, to make which, Take about half an 
Ounce of the Leaves with their Stalks, and boil them in three 
Pints of Rain-water,, putting in ſome Salt, and let the Decoc- 
tion ſtand a Day and a Night in the open Air, The Herb, 


* - . 
A'B'S 
„ is ſeldom bruiſed; nor is the Juice of it much in tk : 
— toy Infuſion of it is uſually drank. — Juice of 88 
wood is hurtful to the Stomach and Head, whereas the Decoe: 
tion, they ſay, is very wholeſome, for it ſtrengthens the $t6- 
mach, and expells Bile, excites Urine, lubricates the Paſſa 
eaſes Pain, and kills Worms in the Belly. Mixed with a little 
Hartwort and Gallic Nard, with ſome Vinegar, it removes a 
Nauſea, and diſcuſſes Inflations of the Stomach ; creates an 
Appetite, and helps Concoction. Mixed with Rue, 
and Salt, it correfs Crudities. The Antients preſcribed & as 
an Ingredient in a Purge, together with a Pint of Sea-water 
that had ſtood 'a long Time, half an Ounce of the Seeds, a 
— 208g — — 4 - It 
wor ter with do ntity of Salt. Some give 
the aforeſaid Quantity in an Electuary with an Addition of Pen- 
nyroyal. Some uſe it for the Pally ; others give their Children 
the Leaves in' Figs, to conceal its Bitterneſs, Taken with 
Orris, it gently purges the Breaſt. For the Yellow Jaundice it 
is infuſed green with Parſley or Maidenhair, Againſt Inflati- 
ons the Decoction in Water is ſupped hot. In Diſtempers of 
the Liver it is uſed with Mountain Spikenard. In Diſorders 
of the Spleen it is adminiſtered in Vinegar, Barley- water, or a 
Fig. For watery Eyes it is applied in a Cataplaſm with new 
Wine ; for Eyes that have received Blows, it is applied with 
Honey. Three or four Stalks, with a Root of Mountain 
Spikenard, infuſed in half a Pint of Water, provoke Urine 
and the Menſes ; and the latter, if mixed with Honey and 


made into a Peflary with Wool, and applied to the Pudenda. 


It. cures green Wounds, if laid on them before they a | 
as alſo ſcald Heads, and the Itch. It is not Aſc fonts = Fe 
vers. It prevents Sea-fickneſs,if drank, Worn in an Apron, 
it diſcuſſes Tumours of the Groins. The Smell of it inclines to 
Sleep; or, if it be privately laid under your Pillow, it works the 
ſame Effect, The Aſhes of Wormwood mixed with Ointment 
and Oil of Roſes turn the Hair black. The Sea Wormwood 
by ſome called Seriphiun, is hurtful to the Stomach, looſen the 
ly, and kills Worms in the Bowes. They boil a | Handful 
of the Herb in a Pint of Water till half be waſted, and ſo in 
Proportion, 
| The dried Branches of Wormwood, laid in Granaries, are ſaid 
" drive away Inſects, and prevent their deſtroying the Corn. 
ica, 
pas — ious to Bees, Geoponica, 
coction of Wormwood is much recommended by Heiſter 
for ſtopping a Gangrene. 7 


Dioscoripts, Liber 3. Cap. 26. 


Wormwood, called alſo Bathypicron, is a well known H 
The beſt is that which grows in Pontus, and in Cappadocia * 
Mountain called Taurus. It is of a warming, aſtringent Nature, 
promotes Digeſtion, and purges the Stomach and Inteſtines of bi- 
lious Concretions adhering to them. It alſo provokes Urine, 
and is a Preſervative againſt Surfeits, It is good likewiſe againſt 
Inflations, and, if it be drank with Hartwort or Mountain 
Spikenard, eaſes Pains in the Stomach or Belly. A Quarter 
of a Pint of the Infuſion or Decoction of it, taken every Day, 
removes a Nauſea, and cures the Yellow Jaundice, If 8 
or outwardly applied with Honey, it brings down the Menſes. 
Taken in " ar, it helps ee from eating of Muſh- 
rooms; and in Wine is an Antidote againſt the Poyſon of the 
white Chamæleon, and Hemlock, 2 — Wh of the 
— wag para pions into an Ointment with 

itre, it helps inſey, and ſteeped in Water 
cures the Puſtules called — Applied with Honey, it 
heals a black Eye, ſharpens a dim Sight, and helps the Running 
of the Ears. hot Vapour of the Decoction eaſes Pains of 
the Teeth and Ears. Boiled in ſweet Wine, it makes a Cata- 
plaſm for Eyes which are very painful, Contuſed with Cyprian 
Cerate, it is applied to the Hypochondria, and Region of the 
Liver, when labouring under inveterate Pains and Diſorders 3 
but for Infirmities of the Stomach it is uſed with Cerate of Roſes, 
Mixed with Figs, Nitre, and Meal of Tares, it relieves hy- 
dropical Perſons, ſuch as are ſubject to Diſorders of the 
Spleen. They re a Wine of it, which they call Abſin- 
thites, eſpecially in Propontis and Thracia, and uſe it for all 
the Purpoſes aforeſaid, if there be no Fever in the Caſe ; 
recommend it even in the Heat of Summer, believing it to be a 
t Preſervative of Health. Wormwood, ftrewed among 
lothes kept in Cheſts, will, they fay, preſerve them ſrom 
Moths ; and, mixed with Oil, will keep off Gnats from touch- 
ing the Body, If ſteeped in Ink, it will preſerve ſuch Books 


as are written with-it from being gnawed by Mice. The Juice 


of the Herb is ſuppoſed to work the ſame Effect, though not fit 
to be drank, becauſe hurtful to the Stomach, and cauſing Head- 
ach. Some adulterate the Juice with Lees of Oil boiled up and 
mixed with it. | 

ABSORBENTITA. AznsorBENTS, | 

2 — are called, which have the Power of * 
ing up redundant Humours, whether applied externally to Ul- 
cers, or taken into the Stomach, © * | 


The. 


ABS 


The Teſtaceous Powders of all Sorts are I, and are 
F rs of Children 
32 are much divided ĩn their Opinions the 


2 of this Sort of Medicines. Some extol them as the moſt 
vereign Remedies in almoſt all Diſtempers, whether Acute or 
Chronical ; whilſt there are others, who afficm they are very 
pernicious, becauſe, if taken in conſiderable Quantities, as they 
muſt be to have any Effect, they mix with the Mucus of the 
Stomach and Inteſtines, and, concreting therewith, line the In- 
teſtinal Tube, or ſome Part of it, with a cruſtaceous Coat, and 
thereby ſtop up the Orifices of the Lacteals, and of the Excre- 
tor Veſſels of the Inteſtines, by this Means both 2 a 
freſh Supply of Chyle from being carried into the Blo 2 
Diſcharge of Redundancies by the uſual and moſt proper Way, 
that of the Inteſtinal Glands. | | | 
Both Parties. endeavour to ſupport their Opinions, with that 
Obſtinacy uſual with thoſe who are jealous of the Honour of their 
favourite Hypotheſis; but, what is more unfortunate for thoſe 
who deſire to be informed of the Truth, both alſo appeal to Ex- 
perience, the only Thing that can decide the Controverſy. 
Phe real Fact ſeems to be thus: 
Wben the Body labours under any Diſtemper, either Acute or 
Chronical, the — is either more or leſs impaired, and 
conſequently i ble of reducing the Aliment to that exact 
Neutrality, which is n for the Formation of a ſoft mild 
Chyle. Hence the Aliment, taken into the Stomach, will pu- 
trefy much in the ſame Manner, that it would have done out of 
the Stomach in an equal Heat, and the Putrefaction will be either 
alcaline or acid, according to the Nature of the Food taken in. 
Thus, if the Food is Animal, the Putrefaction will be alcaline, 
like that of Carrion ; but if of aceſcent vegetable Juices, or of 
Milk, it will be acid, or ſour. By Aceſcent Vegetables, I mean 
thoſe that grow ſour out of the Body, when putrefy. Now 
when either of theſe Putrefactions happen in the Stomach, the 
putrified Juices grow acrimonious, and their Salts, Song 
the Nervous Fibres of the Stomach, produce new Symptoms, 
at the ſame Time lay a Foundation for the Increaſe of the original 
Diſorder, Nor is this all ; for the Efficacy of Medicines is here- 
by either totally deſtroyed, or impaired, before they can reach 
the Part, where they are intended to have their Effect, 
In either of theſe Caſes, that is, either in an alcaline, or acid 
Putrefaction of the Contents of the Stomach and Inteſtines, Te- 
ſtaceous or Abſorbent Medicines ſeem to be of great Uſe. In that 
which is acid, they are doubly ſerviceable : Firſt, becauſe 
are endued with a Specific Virtue, if I may be allowed to call it 
ſo, of rendering Acids mild. Secondly, by mixing with the 
acid Juices, and rendering them leſs fluid, impair their Ac- 
tion, for Salts do not act, unleſs in a State of Fluidity : For this 
laſt Reaſon, they are alſo ſerviceable in an alcaline State of the 
Contents of the Stomach and Inteſtines, and, in both Caſes, ren- 
der the acrimonious Juices inoffenſive, till it is proper to carry 
them off by Purging, ; | 
It is farther to be obſeryed, that in all Diſeaſes, whether A- 
cute or Chronical, ſome of the corrupted Juices are perpetually 
ſeparated, by the Glands of the Stomach and Inteſtines, from the 
diſordered Maſs of Blood, and depoſited in the reſpective Cavities ; 
and theſe muſt, if left to themſelves, putrefy and become alca- 
line, in Acute Diſtempers eſpecially, when the Putrefaction is 
promoted by the Increaſe of Heat. Here again Abſorbents muſt 


be of great , for the Reaſons given above, if taken con- 
ſtantly at proper als, and in tities ſufficient for the 
Purpoſe 


The Inconvenience, mentioned as an Objection to them, of 
2 to the Sides of the Stomach ny — 1 
ily remedied, by carrying them off with proper ur- 
— they — had their Effect; or, in Chronical Diſor- 
ders, by giving them mixed with ſuch ſmall Quantities of purg- 
ing Ingredients, as to admit of their being frequently repeated. 
But I am much miſtaken, if the E Abſorbents, as they 
are called, is confined to the Stomach Inteſtiges ; for I am 
firmly of Opinion, that the Saponaceous neutral Juices, which 
meet in the Stomach, and concur with other Cauſes for the Solu- 
tion of the Aliment, are capable of diſſolving a Part of theſe 
Powders, or drawing a Tincture from them, which entering the 
deals, and getting into the Circulation, becomes a Deobſtru- 
ent: But whether they have this Effect by ſtimulating the · ſmall 
Veſſels, and thereby making them contract themſelves, and diſ- 
lodge the obſtructing Matter, which adheres to their Sides; or 
whether they act as Files, and wear away the Ohſtructions by 
Degrees; or, laſtly, whether they mix with the mucilaginous 
ObſtruRions, and, getting into the Pores thereof, leſſen their 
Coheſion, and render them friable, I will not pretend to deter- 


mine. | ; | 
ABSORBENTIA is alſo applied to ſeveral Sorts of Veſſels in 
the Body; as the Lacteala, which abſorb the Chyle ; the Cutane- 
ous Veſſels, which admit a Part of the Water of Baths, or Fo- 
mentations, or any Thing elſe that is applied to the Skin; or 
Veſſels which, opening into any Cavities of the Body, either na- 
tural or accidental, take up any. Juices that are extravaſated, and 
eonvey them again to the circulating Blood, = 


Inteſtines, is very 


ABU. 


F AnBSTEMIOUs. Caſtellus informs | 
„ ifies (Sesret) one that abſtaing from Wine. 1 my 
-, ABSTENTIO. This is uſed by Celius Aurelianus to ex- 
preſs a Suppreſſion, or Retention, Aang. 1. iii. cap. 17. be 
mentions Ab/tentts Stercarum, a Retention of the as 
a Symptom very frequent in a Satyriaſls, And, Auf. L 2. e. 5. 
Adftentas officiorum naturalium N the ame Thing. 
And again, Chron, I. 1. c. 5. Abtentis denique naturalibus tis, 
Caput magis gravatur., The Head, alread ü 
F | 
a Manid. | 

In a Senſe ſomewhat different, the fame Author uſes the Word 
Abtenta, Acut. 1. 2. c. 16; applied to the Pleura : Hinc deni- 
que, quoties Tumors denſatur, victnantibus Ab/tenta ire latiu 
A wr. He _ 0. that = Ly ay of the inflamed 

ra 1s prevented, acent Bones, extending icſclf. 
 ABSTERGENTIA. r 
2 ſeems to think . the ſame as Abluents, from which 
appear to me to differ much, Abluents being Fluids 
which can only diſſolve and waſh away Saks, which are diſſolv- 
able in Water ; whereas Ahfergents are of a Saponaceous Nature, 
and capable of diffolving Concretions formed of Earth and Oil; 
of the Nature of a Reſin, which cannot be diſſolved by ſimple 
Ao KL 0 ry Menſtruum. | 
A. ABSTINENCE, either general, from 
Sorts of Aliment, or particular, from fome Kind of Food, 12 

The Diatritos of the Methodic dect, whence they acquired the 
Name of Diatritari, was not the Abſtinence of three Days, - as is 

rally ſaid, but the Space of three Days, during which theſe 

1 enjoined 1 =p = See r 

iſtratus made a ſtrict Ahffinence ſupply the Place of Bleed- 
ing, in Inflammations and Fevers. Gl 

iodorus Siculus remarks, that Ahſlinence was much recom - 

mended by the antient Ægyptians, as a Cure for Diſtempers. 

inence ſeems to be the very beſt Preſervative of Health ſ. 
People that lead a ſedentary Life, and, properly managed, wi 
be of great Aſſiſtance to Medicines, in the Cure of Diftempers 
both Acute and Chronical, 

Beſides the uſual Senſes of Ab/linentia, Cælius Aurelianus uſes 
it to ſignify a Suppreſſion : Thus, Chron. J. 2. c. 9, Ab/tinentid 
Hæmorrboidarum Vaterum, ifies a Suppreſſion of habitual Hz- 
morrhoides, and is mentioned amongſt the Cauſes of ſpontaneous 
Hæmorrhages. Thus alſo Ab/inentia Sudoris ſignifies a Supprefſs 
ſion of Sweat, Acut. I. 2. c. 37. Sometimes, in this Author, it 
ſignifies a Com „Thus, Acut. I. 3. c; 17. Spiritus ob A 
nentiam clauſus, means the Wind ſhut up in the Inteſtines by 
Compreſſure, thereby cauſing the Iliac Paſſion. | 

The Verb A/tinere alſo, in the above-mentioned Author, ſig- 
nifies frequently to reſtrain, or ſuppreſs, 

_ ABSTRACTITIUS., ABsTRACT1iTIOUs, Thus the na- 
tive Spirits of aromatic V les are called, to diſtinguiſh them 
from Spirits produced by Fermentation. Caftellus, from Libavius, 

ABSUS. The Agyptian Lotus, His. 
ABVACUATIO, or AS EZVYAcUA To. N. Leoni 
cenus tranſlates the word dTvzirwg1s. Caftellus. See Apoce:s 
NOSIS. 

ABUNDANTIA. This is uſed to ſignify any Exceſs of 
Humours of any Kind in the Body, 

ABUSUS. An ill Uſe of any Thing: It is tly appli- 
ed to the Non-naturals and Medicines by Medicinal Writers. 

ABUTIGE, A Town in Ægypt, at this Time for 
producing the very beſt Sort of Opium: It is within the Terri- 
tories of the antient Thebes, Schulzi/us. g 

ABUTILON, (The Name is Arabic.) VE Luow MALLow; 


The Character of this Plant, 
It hath the whole A of the Mallow, both in Leaves 


Evecuat 


Rupp. Flor, Jan. 3t. Alben las, Ger, 799- 
Raii Hiſt, 1. 699. Althea Theophraſti flore lutco, 
C. B. Pin. 316. Hiſt, Oxon, 2. 531, Althea afti flors 
luteo, quibuſdam Abutilon, J. B. 2. 938. Chab. 302. Akbea lu- 
tea, five Abutilon Avicenne putatum, Park, Theat. 305, Alced 
Indica, Abutilon difta major, pericarpio membranaces, orbiculari, 
compreſſ vertice corniculis extus coronato, intus in decem, aut duc» 

loculamenta diviſe, Pluk. Almag, 17. YtLLow MAT 


Tr is cultivated in Gardens, and flowers in July, The Leaves 
and Seed are in Uſe ; the Leaves, externally applied, cleanſe Ul- 
cers ; the Seed provokes Urine, and expels the Gravel. The 
Plant is an Aperient and Vulnerary. r 
Its Species are thus enumerated by Miller. 
1. Abutilon Dau. The common Yellow Mallow. 
. Abutilon Indicum, J. B. The Indian Yellow Mallow. 
* Atutilon Carolinianum reptans Alas faliis gitvo flore, Act. 
. The Carolina Abutilon, with Leaves like the Vervain 


- 
*. - 


Emac. 935. 
in 


Tow. 
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4. Autumn Americanum ampliſſims „ caul villſe, Plum. 
The -leav'd American r ob Selbe 
. Abutilon Americamum, fruttu ſubrotundo, h, „ capfulis 
* criſpis conflatdy, Rand. American Abutilon, with 
roundiſh pendulous Fruit, whoſe Sced-vefſel is like a ſwelled 


6. Abutilon Althevides, flre carnes, frufu glotoſo, Hort. Elth. 
p. 1. Abutilom with the Appearance of Alth:ea, having a fleſh- 
coloured Flower, and a globular Fruit. | 
7 Abutilom Periploce acutioris folii, fructu fellate, Hort. Elth. 


1 4. Abutilon, with a ſharp- pointed Periploca Leaf, and a 


Fruit. 
8. Abutilon Americanum haftato, flore amplo o-cæ- 
rule, pediculis longis i . . 8 Fans American Abutilon, 
. — * , and large purple Flowers, with long 


9. Abutilen Americanum, flore albido, fructu e capſulis veficariis 
plenis conflato, pediculs Ns Cent. x" Ame- 
rican Abutilon, with a whitiſh Flower, a ſmooth ſwelling Seed- 
veſſel, and a jointed Stalk. 1 

10. Abutilon Americanum, ribeſit foliit, fore carneo, fruttu pen- 
tageno aſpero, Houſt. American Abutilon, with Currant Leaves, 
a fleſh- coloured Flower, and a rough five-corner'd Fruit. 

11. Abutilon Americanum fruteſcens, folio amplo cordato, ſubtus 
lanugineſo, floribus amplis luteis, Houſt. Shrubby American A- 
butilon, with a large heart-ſhaped Leaf, woolly on the under 
Side, = large yellow Flowers. is cordats fads, five ped 

12, Abutilon fruticoſum aquaticum, folio cordato ſcabro, fiore pal- 
lido luteo, Heul. ede Aber, wich a lie: heart-ſhaped 
Leaf, and a pale yellow Flower. 

13. Abuti 1 populi folio leviter ſerrato, Houſt. 
An Abutilon, with a Poplar-leaf lightly ſawed on the 

ges. 

14. Abutilon Americanum fruticoſum, F. cordatis, floribus pur- 
vis purpuraſeentibus, Houſt. Shrubby American Abutilon, with 
heart · haped Leaves, and ſmall purpliſh Flowers, 

15. Mutilm Americanum viſcoſum, Althea folio mucronato, flore 
fart luteo, Houſt, American viſcous Abutilon, with pointed 
Marſh-mallow Leaves, and a ſmall yellow £4 lower, * 

16. Alutilin fruticdſum, foliis ſubrotundis ſerratis, floribus albis 
pentapetalis, ad ts A ig Sloan Cat. Shrubby 
American Abutilon, with roundiſh ſerrated Leaves. and white 
Flowers growing in Cluſters from the Wings of the Leaves. 

ABYSSUS. Gulielmus Menens calls by this Name the Ma- 
teria prima, or firſt Matter, of which all Things are formed, 


Theatrum Chymicum, p. 274. 
It is alſo uſed by — Chymiſts to expreſs a proper Receptacle 
atter, from which all Things are formed, Caſ- 


for the Seminal 
tellus, from Libavius, 

ACACALIS, A Shrub, bearing a papilionaceous Flower, 
and filiquous Fruit, called alſo Kirmeſen, Rai Hit. 

It is ſaid to take its Name from the Nymph Acacalis, who was 
raviſhed by Apollo. Gorræus. 

Dioſcorides ſays, it is the Fruit of an. Egyptian Shrub, like a 
Tamarisk, the Infuſion of which is mixed with Collyria, to 
ſharpen the Eye-ſight. Digſcorid. J. I. c. 118. 

he Plant is like the Siliqua Sylveſtris rotundifolia of C. B. 
UDAS's TREE. 

It is a popular Remedy at Conſtantinople for Diſorders of the 

Eyes. Rai Hit. | 
The Pods are in Uſe, and are aſtringent. Dale. 

Heſychius explains dxx4ats, the Flower of the Narciſſus. 

ACACIA. Egyptian Thorn, or Binding Bean-tree (Axaxla, 
of de, to ſharpen, ) 

1. Acacia, Offic. Alp. Egypt. 9. Veſling. Obſ. 6. Acacia 
vera, Schrod. 4. 6. Raii Hiſt. 1. 976. J. B. 1. 9. Tourn. Inſt. 
605, Boerh. Ind. A. 2. 56. Acacia vera, Chab. 92. Acacia vera 
five Spina Aigyptiaca, Park. Theat. 1547. Acacia Diofcoridis, 
Ger. Emac. 1590. Acacia vera Ægyptiaca, filiqguis finuofis, froe 


Rech. 


Lupini, Breyn. Prod. 2. 2. Acacia Ægyptiaca, Col. in 


866, Acacia Ægyptiaca foliis Scorpioidis leguminoſa, filiquts albis, 


compreſſis, i/thmo interceptis, floribus luteis, Herm. Cat. Hort. 
Lugd. Bat. 8 _ vera, po I 149- one . 
uminoſer, C. B. Pin. 392. Acacia ia, | mt, 
rl 2 Herm. Parad. Bat. e A wy ſeu 
ina Ægyptiaca, folits Scorpioidis ino/e floribus luteit, fuliguis 
compreſs Lai, Dough, Tod. 2. Acacia wera ſeu A#ygyptiaca, 
Ind. Med. 2. Acacia vera, frve Spina Agyptiaca, ſubrotundis fo- 
tir, fore lutes, filiqud brevi, pauctoribus, 's glabris & cortice 
nigricantilus donata, . Pluck, Almag. z. 3 2 ſeu Acacia, 
Hern. 59. The EcyeTian Thorn, Dake. 
This grows to be a pretty big Tree, though not 
ſpreading out into many Branches full of ſharp Thorns, 


tall 
al 
many large winged Leaves divided into ſeveral pinnated Surruli, 


ſet lite to one another, like Fern, about three Inches long, 


ſet thick on each fide with ſlender narrow Pinnule. The Flow- 


ers come. forth at the Setting on of the ſmall on 

long-footed Stalks, conſiſting of round Cluſters, of whitiſh yel- 
low Filaments, which are fucceeded by flat Pods, near an Rach 
broad, and five or fix Inches long, containing ſeveral flat Lu- 
pin-like Seeds, ſeparated from each other by a round ſhort Parti 
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tion, which makes each Pod like a String of flatti Reads, 

It grows in Egypt, Arabia, &c. The inſpiſſated Juice, ex- 
preſſed from the unripe Fruit, is reddiſh or yellowiſh within, 
and blackiſh without 3 of a bitter Taſte, and harſh, with an 
— Of the Pods, before they are ripe, is made the 
true Acacia of the Ancients, which enters the Compoſition of 
their Theriaca 3 and this is meant, when Acacia is mentioned 
alone, Gummi Arabicum, or Gum Arabic” of the Shops, is 
thought, by ſome, to be the Gum of this Tree; it is of a white 
Colour, inclining to yellow, pale and pellucid, of an inſipid Tafte, 
and viſcous ; it exſudes ſpontaneouſly from an Inciſion of the 
Tree, made on Purpoſe, That is the beſt, which is pellucid like 
Glaſs, unmixed, and in the Form of ſmall Worms, The Juice 
refrigerates and dries, conſiſts of groſs Particles,” incruſtates, and 
aſtringes. The Gum' heats and moiſtens, inſpiffates, ſtops the 
Pores of the Skin, and blunts the Acrimony of Medicines. From 
its ſoft, glutinous Quality, it is ſerviceable againſt Coughs, 
Hoarſeneſs, and Diſorders of the Aſpera Arteria, is a proper 
Ingredient in Applications to the Eyes and Arteries, and is of 


| — Efficacy in the Dyſuria, or Heat of Urine, and the Dia- 


tes. Dale, Miller 5 
Proſper Alpinus tells us, that the Pods are beaten in a Mor- 
tar, and the Juice, being preſſed out, is afterwards evaporated 
by a gentle Heat to a due Conſiſtence. There is what they call 
Liquid Juice, and the Dry Juice; the latter is moſt harden- 
9 Na, and is much uſed in dying of Leather. 
he ſame Author tells us, that a Clyſter of the Decoction of 
— — immature Pods, or the Leaves, or Flowers, is very 
ual in ſtopping Fluxes of Blood, or any other Humours ; 
and that it is excellent in Uterine Hæmorrhages. | 
The true Acacia, Miller fays, is rarely to be met with 
in the Shops, the Acacia Germanica, or the inſpiſſated Juice of 
Sloes, ſupplying its Place. 25 | 
2. Acacia Indica Farnefiana, Ald, 2. Raii Hiſt. 1. 977. 
Tourn. Inſt. 605. Elm. Bot. 477. Ind. Med. 57. Jonſ. Dendr. 
6. Rupp. Flor. Jen. 18. Acacia Indica filiqua tumida tuberoſa, 
reyn. Prod. 2, 2. Acacia America filiquis teretibus ventrigſis, flo 
ribus luteis, Herm. Par. Bat. Prod, 303. Cat. Jam. 152. 
Hiſt. 2. 56. Acacia Americana Farnefiana, Park. Theat. 1547. 
Acacia Indica foliis Scorpioidis Ieguminoſe filiquis fiſcit, teretibus, 


reſmoſis, Herm. Hort. Lugd. Bat. 5. Boerh. Ind. B. 2. 56: 


Volck. Flor. Nor. 4. INDIAN Thorn, 
It is cultivated in the Gardens of the Curious. 
The Gum Arabic, according to ſome, alſo flows from this Tree. 
Acacia ſiliquis M, Ind. Med. 57. Gummi Senica 
Ot: 2 Cs Mont. Exot. 10. f 
The Gum, called Senegal, in the Index Medicamentorum, 
is like Gum Arabic, but in greater Lumps; of a rough exter- 
nal Superficies, but clear and tranſparent within, its Colour in- 
clining ſometimes to White, ſometimes to Red, of an inſipid 


| vg Taſte, and viſcous, and of no Smell at all. It is im- 
po 


from Guinea, and takes its Name, as ſome affirm, from 
the River Senega, But from what Tree it flows or is extract- 
ed, I am at Loſs to gueſs, except it be a Species of Acacia, as 
from its Likeneſs to Gum Arabic, both in outward Form and 
Virtues, we may reaſonably conclude. The London Apothe- 
caries uſe the whiteſt and pureſt Lumps of this Gum, inſtead of 
Gum Arabic. 

. Lyctum Indicum, Offic. Lycium Indicum putatum Garciæ, 
Park. heat. 1011. Lycium Garcie five Cate, J. B. 1. 61. 
Raii Hiſt. 2. 1628. Lycium Indicum & Cate, Chab. 51. Lycium 
Erice folits, Cate Garciæ, Jonſ. Dendr. 268. Lycium foliis Eri- 
ce, C. B. Pin. 479. Arbor Spinoſa, unde Cate ſiue Lycium ex- 
primitur; Bont. 92. INDIAN Tron. 

It grows in the Eaſt-Indies. The inſpiſſated Juice is called 
Cate, which ſtrengthens and faſtens the Teeth and Gums. 
Whether the Cate of Bontius, and the Terra Japanica, or Ca- 
techu, be the ſame, is not eaſy for the Learned to determine, 
From the Nearneſs of the Names Cate and Catechu, IT am in- 
clined to think they are the ſame Thing. But ſince Holbigius 
affirms, that the Catechu is taken from that Tree, whoſe Fruit 
the Natives eat with Lime and Betel, which, Bontius aſſures 
us, is the Fruit of the Areca, or Faufal, I cannot but give Cre- 
dit to ſo great a Man, eſpecially, conſidering he lived many 
Years in that Country. And ſince there is fo great a Variety, 
both in the Colour and Weight, of Terra Japonica, I don't 
why they may not be the Product of different Plants, tho' called 
by the ſame Name. . 

Dale mentions a fifth Species, from which the Raath or Ly- 
cium Indicum is made, from the German Ephemerides, An- 


no 13. P. 8, 9, 10. T. 1. : 
ACACIA ERMANICA. This the College directs to be 
he of wild 81 hardly n tity 2 

Take of wi y ripe, any i 
out their Juice, on Haut kobe 4 B. 


s 
© Great Care muſt be taken, by continual Agitation, or well 
Regulating the Fire, to prevent its Burning, which it will be 
very ſubject to do, before it acquires that ſiſtence, which : 
will make it ſomewhat brittle, as it ought to be in the 


Cold. Shaw's Notes to the Edinhurgh Diſpnſam m. 
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S 
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eis uſd as ient in Gargles, to brace the 
Glands, and Uvula, when relaxed, and as a repellent Colly- 
rium in Inflammations of the Eyes. It is uſed in Egypt 


of 

7 | Log afro perk | 

As Acacia is an Aſtringent, it may proper made 
4 6 


ACACIA FERREA. An Iron Spoon. Rulahdus. 
' ACACOS. From « Negative, and z=#is, bad. I 
applied to Diſtempers which are not attended with Danger by 
Pechlinus. And to the Aphlithie of Children. GCaffellus. | 
ACADEMIA. There was ſomething very grand in the Ima- 
nation of Paracelſus, of which. this is ns He ſays, 
was educated neither at Paris, nor Rome, nor Tholouſe, nor 
any other ſophiſtical School, but alt Nature was his Univerſity, 
where God manifeſts himſelf all powerful, wiſe, and —— 
to thoſe that ſeek him. Hence it was, ſays he, that I 
all I write, and which I know to be true. 
1 Unſeaſonableneſs. From « Negative, and xaugy;, 
ime. 
ACAHI, or AcHAHI. Alum Water. Rulandus. 
ACAID. Vinegar. Rulandus. Tobnſon. 
ACAJA Piſenis. Acaja quas & Nametara Brafilienſibus Marc- 
„called alſo by Ray, Prunus Brafilienſis Fructu racemeſo, 


int us Officuts. - 

This Tree grows to the Size of a tall Lime, The Bark is 
rough and of a light Aſh Colour; like Elder, The Leaves. are 
ſmooth, exactly oppoſite to each other, two, three, or four Fin- 

long, of unequal Sizes, a Finger and half, or two Fingers 
— acuminated, ſhining, and have a broad Nerve running the 
whole Length of it; not unlike thoſe of the Walnut! 

It produces a great Number of Flowers in Cluſters; of a yel- 
lowiſh White. Theſe are ſucceeded by yellow Plums, not un- 
like ours in Figure and Magnitude, with a thin Skin, and of an 
acid Taſte, containing a large Stone, which conſiſts of oy 
Filaments, and which is ſoft enough to be eaſily cracked wit 
the Teeth, it incloſes a Kernel of a yellowiſh white Colour. 

The Leavesare extremely acid and aſtringent, and are recom- 

mended for the Recovery of a loſt Appetite, and to aſſlwage 
Thirſt in Fevers. | 2 
Ot the young Leaves bruiſed, a very agreeable Sauce is made 
for roaſted Meats, 

The Wood is red and light as a Cork; 

The Plums are of 4 very grateful acid Taſte. When ripe they 
fall, and ſmell delicioufly. They are refrigerating and aftrin- 
„r nd Foe, AC 
a Dyſentery. ö : 
A Wine S will intoxicate. 
The Buds and Tops are uſed as Pickles ; and theſe, when 
bruiſed, emit a Froth, which, put into the Eyes, cures Inflam- 
mations, clears the Sight, and takes away Specks and Films. At 
firſt it gives them Pain, but that is very ſoon over. 

' The Leaves; Buds, Juice, and Bark, are recommended in 
n of the Throat; and in Baths for 
hot Diſorders of the Feet and other Parts of the > 

It is upon the Extremities of the Branches of this Tree, that 
certain Birds, about the Size of a Magpy, adorned with beauti- 
ful black, and yellow Feathers, build their Neſts pendulous, that 
2 Way of Serpents; and other noxious 

. Rai Hiftor; 

2 2 IE 
tra ſeu potius prumfera Indica nuce reniformi 
3 — difla. Anacardii alia fpecies C. B. Cajum 
Ger. Park. J. B. Acajaila Piſonis & Marcgravii. Kapa Mara 
H. M. P. 3. T. 54. p. 65. 4nacardium. occi Cajou dictum, 

reni 's Murad. Herman, The CAjov or Cassu 

REE. Raii Hiſt, p. 1649. | 


The Cup of the Flower (which is produced at the Extremi 
of a Foot-ſtalk) is oblong arid quinquefid ; the Flower 

of one Leaf, which is divided into five long nartow Segments ; 
in the Bottom of the Calyx is the Ovary, which becomes a ſoft 


umme poms 


Pear-ſhaped Fruit, the Apex of which grows a Veſſel, in 
427224 03 - Seed. 
There is but one Species of this Plant yet known, which is 


Ps Thev. Franc, Anturct. The Casrtw-Nour. 

Lee is very common in many Patts of America, parti- 

cularly in Jamaica and Barbadoes, where it groms to be a very 
Tree. Miller. . 

It grows every where in Malabar, but is reckoned a Native of 

Rraſil. It bears ripe Fruit every Year in 

and continues fruitful about 30 Years. In 


y 
to 


of ripe Fruitin December and January, It is found allo in ja) 
Of the Juice of the Fruit they make 1 Drink whi 4 
mented inebrigts ike Wine.” The thr nh Le, 


* | 
Acrimony is taken off; and they become oa 2 hd 

Taſte. hey corroborate the Stomach; help CdncoRion, 
ſtop Vomiting and Nauſea, The Indians eat them flight! 
roaſted as a Proyocation to Venery. The Juice ſtops 4 Di 
rhotd, and cures a-Diabetes, The Nuts will in the Flame. 
From the ſweetiſh Li contained in 
kr ny i gies WE Do 


The Tree, when wounded, -difiills Hue! "M0 
Colour and Gonfiflens like the buſt Ga! Arte. En 
or ery whether the Cattee, or Gili or Catvchu, be not mads 

The Braſilians compute their Years by the Nat; * 
laying u one for buy Tel. Fun, 

The Wood is ſerviceable for ſeveral Purpose, being of 4 
hard Subſtance, It is not ſubje& to Worms, and therefore fit 


for Shipping. 
This Tree is peculiarly remarkable on Account of its Fruit: 
perhaps, 1 ly be reckoned among the pruni⸗- 
*. , 


It might, 

ferous Kind, Rai 

| ACAJOUANUM LIGNUM, 

| This is not ood of the Tre that bears the Ac 
Nuts. It is of a red Colour, and never touched by 8 
which renders it very proper for Furniture ; but it is ſeldom 


uſed 5 TE. ; 
- ACAIROS, Aeg. From « Negative, and kale, Time. 
Unſeaſonable. It is applied to any ing that — at an 
improper of uriuſua} Time, or is unlike what ought to happen 
aa Time and Place; and in this 
laſt Senſe dxa4pos 4 xbrao1y, Hippottat: Epidem. L. 1. t to 
be taken, that is, a crude Hypoſtaſis or Sediment in the Urine, 
not like what it t to be in order to conſtitute a' favourable 
mptom. Thus Auaten H1ezopiuare, and didupbrye Nay e- 
titara, and dxaiger Ire, are to be underfiood of Stools and 
2 _ 18 — and 2 bring no Relief. 
Analtec is i to ſignify unſeaſonably, as 
Epid. L. 1. & ainy #8 Pom war's — Cold Wande | 
not very unſeaſonable for the Time of the Year, And in the 
ſame Book, dee iv Ale Anale, not more thirſty than 
might reaſonably be expected, conſidering the Fever. And Epid. 
L. 6. Set. 3. Aph. 28. er of the Piles, he ſays, cauſe 
many Diſorders there ſpecified, (lu reuhyris draiges) if unſeaſon- 
ably cured. T1byoy Aa, de Ratione Victus in Acutis, ſignifies 
unſeaſonable Exerciſe and Labour, of, as Galen explains it, ſucli 
as the preſent Condition of the Body cannot ſupport without In- 
"ACAJOU The Cajou, Caſſu, vt Cafhew-Nut. 
AGALALL Salt. 
ACALCUM. Tin. Caftellus from Mullerus. ; 
, ACALEPHE. AAA,, or Aland, a Nettle. Gert hb 
Foefius. ' Conflantind, 
t ſignifies alſo a certain Fiſh, whoſe Fleſh is very tender; 
and eaſy of Digeſtion, I take it to be a Shell Fiſh mentioned 
Athenzus. It ſignifies alſo a Sea-fowl mentioned by Nicander.. 
And a Sea-animal mentioned by Gellius, They derive it fron 
« Negative; an, handſome or agreeable, and %, a Touch. 
Becauſe the Touch, as it hurts, is riot agreeable, Conflantine, 
ACAMATOS. "Auzyuarl}, from « Negative, and AA, 
to labour, By this, Galen means, if I underſtand him, that 
Poſition of a Limb, which is equally diſtant from Flexion, and 
Extenſion, which Situation the Part can longeſt bear without 
Wearineſs, Thus, when we ſleep, the Knees are bent, that nei- 
ther the Flexors nor Extenſors of the Leg may be upon the 
Stretch, In like Manner the Arm is generally laid ſpontane- 
ouſly ith the moſt eaſy Poſition, or ſuch à one as can be longeſt 
ſupported without Fatigue, This is when the Arm makes near 
« right Angle with the Humerus, the Palm is turned inwards, 
and the Back of the Hand outwatds ; for then the Flexors and 
Extenſors, the- Pronators and Supinators, are in a middle Situa- 
tion betwixt Flexion and » Pronation 4nd Supination, 
that is, wor ol leſs than they would do in any other Poſition. 
. ACAMECH, or Aczuzcn. This both Rulandus and 
explain by Superfluitas Argenti, But whether he means 
uity of Silver, meaning Money, br the Scoria of the 
or a Superfluity of the Humidum radicale in Silver, I 
cannot determine | | 


'  ACANOR. - A particular Sort of Chywical Furnace, 
n f 


Auer. This ſignifies in ray ig | 


"that is ſharp-pointed and prickly, as a Thorn, or the Fins of 
fome Sorts of Fiſh. Hence it been applied to the Aſſem- 
_ the acute Proceſſes of the Vertebtæ, each of which is 
called a ſpinal Apophyſia, or Proceſs. Azarba Atund, is the 
ina Alba, or White Thorn, Gorr@vs, 
ACANTHABOLUS.. Aus da, a Thorn, and BAA, tb 
caſt, or caſt out. e 4 | 
A Chirurgical Inftrument deſcribed by Paulus Æginæta, like 
Tweezers, vieful in taking away a cariated Piece of Bone that 
is looſe, or Thorns, or Tents, or any thing extraneous in a 
Wound ; or elſe to pull away Hairs from the Eye-lids, that are 
troubleſome, and irritate Eyes, or from the Inſide of the 
Noſe, or Eye-brows 
"There are ſeveral Indentations on each Side of the Chaps, 
os anſwering to each other, make it take faſter hold when 


ut. 

Scultetus gives a Figure of it, Tab. 4. Fig. 1. In this the 
Handle is made flat, that upon Occaſion it may ſerve inſtead of 
a Spatula to ſpread Plaiſters, 

ACANTHACEOUS, A Botanical Term applied to Plants 
of the Thiſtle Kind, which are prickly. 

ACANTHALZUCA. The ſame 
Thiſtle, =- : 

ACANTHICE. Aas warty3, Gorrzus explains this, 
The Tear which is contained in the Top of the Helxine, which 
is Pellitory of the Wall, of an agreeable Taſte ; but I believe 
— a double Miſtake, for in the firſt Place it is, according to 

heophraſtus, the Product of the Carduus Chamæleon, or Car- 
line Thiſtle; and in the next the Word luconer, which he tranſ- 
lates, F an agreeable Taſte, fignifies here, good for Diſerders of 
the Mouth; Salmaſius. | 

 ACANTHIUM, The Cotton Thiſtle, See CAR Duus. 

ACANTHIQN, The Hedge Hog. See Echinus. Ger- 
ru. 

ACANTHUS. ["Azar3@&,, ſo called of du, a Thorn, 
— the Youth Acanthus, whom the Poets fable to be metamor - 
phoſed into the Flower of this Herb.] This is called Branca 
Urſina, or Bears-breech. | 

It is the Acanthus, Branca urſina, Offic, Acanthus ſativus, 
Ger. 986. Emac. 1047. Park. Theat. 992. Raii Hiſt, 2. 1 32: 
pon? ſatiuus vel mollis Virgilii, C. B. Pin 150 3. Tourn. 
to Elem. Bot, 145. Boerh, Ind. C. 238. Hiſt. Oxon, 3. 604. 


as Echinopus. Glove 


canthus mollis, Rivin. Irr. M. Tab. 87. Carduus Acanthus, foue 


ranca wine, J. B. 3. 75. Carduus, Acanthus, Branca urſina, 
R 


Chab. 350. Ax Kk URsINE, Dale, 

The Leaves of the Acanthus are of a ſhining, dark, green Colour, 
about a Foot long, and three or four Inches broad, cut deepl 
into ſeveral Parts after a neat Manner; fo that from th 
Leaves the Antients took the Pattern of the Foliage Work about 
the Capitals of their Pillars, and the other Parts of their Build- 
ings Pick among the Leaves, which lie on the Ground, ariſes 
a Stalk about two Feet high, and about a Finger thick, ſmooth, 
round, and bare of Leaves till near the Top, which is com- 
poſed of a Head, or Thyrſus, of white gaping Flowers, ſtanding 
amongſt ſmall, hard, prickly Leaves, which fupply the Place 
of the Calces, and almoſt cover and hide the Acorn like a Seed- 
veſſel, which is divided by a Partition into two Cells, each 
containing two Seeds, The Root is long and ſpreading, It is 
cultivated with us in Gardens, its native Place being Italy, 
2 the Southern Part of Franco. It flowers in July 

uguſt. 

It is a Plant but ſeldom uſed, and that only in Clyſters and 
Baths for Obſtructions, and for the Stone and Gravel. The 
Herb- women ſell the Leaves of Helliboraſter, or Bears - ſeet, or 
Sphondylium, or Cow-parſnep, for Bears-breech. Millar. 

Dale ſays, it provokes Urine, and ſtops a Diarrhea, 

It is endued with an emollient and aperient Virtue, That 
called Acanthus Mollis, in the Shops, is of a very ſoſt Nature, 
ſomewhat ſaponaceous, like the Mallow, and inſipid. Its glutin- 
ous and demulcent Juice is an Ingredient in all emollient Cly- 
ſters and Cataplaſms. It is ex t for Combuſtions and Laxa- 
tions, applied in the Manner of a Cataplaſm. The Root is 
good for ſuch as ſpit Blood after a Bruiſe. Boerhaave. 

2. Acanthus Sylve/tris, Offic. Park. Theat. 992. Ger. 986. 
Acanthus Syloeſtris aculeatus, Ger, Emac. 1047. Acanthus acu- 
leatus, C. B. Pin. 383. Raii Hiſt. 2. 1325. Hiſt. Oxon. 3. 
624. Boerh. Ind. A. 239, Tourn, Inſt; 176. Elem. Bot. 
145. 0 Acanthus Sylveſtris, /roe Branca ur ina ſpineſa, J. B. 375. 

ILD BRANK-URSINE. | 

It is cultivated in Botanic Gardens, and flowers in July; the 
2 in Phyſick, and hath the ſame Virtues as the for- 
mer, . | 
Js the two Species of Acanthus, above-mentioned, Miller 


— Aeanthus rariaribus & brevieribus Atuleis munitus, Tourn. 
i ar e with ſhort Spines. g j 

uſttanicus, „  lIucide. The Portugal 
Bears-breech, with large ſhining Lay Ha [ 
Acanthus Orientalis humillimus, Foliis pinnatis aculeatis, Tourn, 
Cor. Dwarf | Eaſtern Bears-breech with prickly winged 
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As the Ac Ax r hs of the Antients has given the Learned ſome 
Perplexity, the Curious will not be diſpleaſed at the following 

_ Obſervations from Salmaſius, eſpecially as. they are of ſome 
Importance for the diſtinguiſhing juſtly ſome Plants mentioned 
by the antient Writers on the ia Medica. | 


. Of the AcanTHvs, a Topiarian [ornamental to a Garden] 
Plant, and the AcanTavs of Egypt. 1 
. A Plant that ſerves for an Ornament to a 
arden. The „a Tree of Egypt, called by Theophra- 
ſtus the Egyptian Acanthus, or Tho! of Egypt, is a thoray 
Tree, which, what I wonder at, was called Acanthus by the 
Latins, a Word ſignifying a Thorn; for 4xar3es is the ſame 
as d d But I more wonder that it has been, by moſt, 
confounded with the Topiarian Acanthus, Iſidorus, from an an- 
tient Author, tells us, that the Myrrh, a Tree of Arabia, 
«© five Cubits high, is like the Thorn which they call Acanthus. 
This is the Egyptian Acanthos. or Acanthe, which Diodorus Si- 
culus and Dioſcorides affirm to be like the Myrth-Tree. The 
ſame Iſidore makes the Acanthus an Egyptian Plant, an Eyer- 
green, very prickly, and with flexible. 'Twigs ; that is, he 
makes the Lopiarian Acanthus, and the Acanthus that is the 
Egyptian Tree, to be one and the ſame, The ſame does Ser- 
But the Egyptian Acanthos, which is deſcribed by Theo- 
hraſtus, and diſtinguiſhed into two Kinds, js quite another 
hing from the Acanthus of Virgil, which he reckons among 
the foreign Trees. | 1 8 
Batcas ſemper frondentis Acanthi, 
The Egyptian Acantbos of Theophraſtus has Pods for its Fruit, 
that of Virgil Berries. 'The Acanthus of Virgil was the Cyrenean 
Lotos, which Herodotus relates to be like the Acanthos, or Egyp- 
tian Thorn. Hence the Cyrenean Lotos was called alſo 
many Acanthos or Acanthe, becauſe of its Prickles, This Kind 
was alſo common in Egypt, as well as in the Cyrenean Terri- 
tories. Of theſe Thorns is Demetrius in Athenzus to be un- 
derſtood, where in his Account of Egypt he writes, The 
«© Country. beyond this produces a Sort of Acantha, [Thorn] a 
“% Tree, which bears a round Fruit on twiſted Branches.“ 
Hence the Poet calls them Berries, for a Berry is properly a round 
Fruit, Servius takes Virgil right, when he remarks, that it is 
plentiful in the Iſland Cercinna, where it is called Acanthus, 
becauſe of its Prickles. It is certain that the Latins called 
a Gum Acanthium, becauſe it was gathered from the Egyp- 
tian Thorn ; and Pliny calls the Leaves of the Euphorbium 
Acanthina, which, it is certain, were prickly. - Virgil's Acan- 
thus is the very ſame which the Arabians call Sadar, and its 
Fruit Nabac. Under this Name Aviſena deſcribed the Tree 
Lotos of Dioſcorides, and Interpreters ſay it was the Tree Al- 
ſadar, which produces the Fruit Nabac. Others interpret it of 
the Fig- tree, or a great Tree. Serapio alſo calls it Sadar, and 
uotes the Lotos of Dioſcorides under this Name. It is the 
me which Bellonius in his Obſervations calls Napeca, and, as 
he ſays, is named by the Greeks CEnopolia, and is an Ever- 
— Proſper Alpinus, in his Book of the Egyptian Plants, 
takes Notice of it by the Name of Nabeca, and ſays it is a thor- 
ny Tree, t there is another Kind which is not thorny. 
Leo Afer, Lib. 3. Cap. de Zarfa, calls it Rabich inſtead of Na- 
bich or Nabac; Thorny Trees whoſe Fruit is called, in the 
Arabian Tongue, Rabich, being leſs than Cherries, and taſt- 
ing almoſt like Jujubes. He certainly means the fame Fruit ; 
but perhaps there is an Error in the Copy, or the Arabians of 
Barbary call that Rabic which the Eaſtern Arabians named Na- 
bac. it is the Connarus of Agathocles in Athenzus is 
plain by the Deſcription ; for he furniſhes the Tree with Thorns 
and every thing elſe that anſwers to the Fruit Nabac. He alſo 
fays, that they make Meal of the dried Berries: The Fruit is 
eaten green, and when it is dry they make Meal of it, but do 
not knead it into Lumps, nor work it up with Water, when 
% they have reduced the Berries to Powder, but after an odd 
«© Manner uſe it raw as it comes.” This one Thing, Alpi- 
nus confeſſes, was his principal Reaſon why he could not be- 
lieve the Napeca to be the Connarus of A 2. 
he never obſerved in Egypt that they made Meal of it. But 
certainly he ſtumbled at a Straw ; for he might have read 
uently mentioned among the more 
of Nabac, (er] that is, of the 
Nabacine or Lotine Berries, when they are dry, and that, in 
the lateſt Times, a Meal was made of them for medicinal 
That he did not obſerve ſuch a Thing in Egypt in 


— 
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Fruit of the Cornel or wild Cher- 
rito in another Place calls them Gom- 
tor of Arabian Words makes Sue to be 
The ſame Charito, in another Place, 
Take] the Meal of Nabac of Bdellium, and Guberes,“ in 


a Tro- 


52 
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Fruit taſtes very 


then us, 
and is like it in 


Phaulian Olive, 


compare the Stone 


—— Cr I but of a Phau- 
lian Olive, which is a round Olive. bius, in his Deſcrip- 
as the Connarus, 
makes its Fruit to be of the Size of a round Olive.” Al- 
pinus ſays, the Nabac is thorny like the Acacia. Herodotus 
ſays the ſame Thing of the Cyrenian Lotos, when he makes 
it very like the Egyptian Thorn, which is the Acacia of the 
Moderns.—— This then is the Acanthus of Virgil, ever- 
green, bacciſerous, and exotic to Italy. Of the name Kind is 
the African PA L1URvus, which Theophraſtus enumerates among 
the Species of Lotos, and ſays it is fuller of Shoots and Branches 
the common Lotos. Athenzus joins the Connarus and 
iurus, and Heſychius ſays, the Connarus is a Tree in Fruit 
like the Paliurus. Agathocles himſelf ſays, the Connarus has 
Thorns ; and the Paliurus too is thorny, for a 'Kind of Thorn 
in Greece is ſo called ; and the Polybian Lotos in Athenzus is 
armed with Prickles, The Lotos is not a great Tree, but 
„ rough and thorny.” He ſpeaks of the Lybian Lotos, which 
is certainly the ſame which Leo Afer calls Rabich, which is 
the ſame as Nabac z for N and R are often changed into one 
another, Among the Species of Lotos reckoned up by Theo- 
phraſtus, there are none thorny but the Paliurus? which took 
its Name from. its Likeneſs to the Greek Paliurus; Therefore 
it cannot be doubted, but the African Paliurus was thorny, and 
the. Arabian Sadar, whoſe Fruit is Nabac, There are two 
Kinds of it, the Thorny, and the Smooth: The Thorny, it is 
plain, are the Paliurus, the Connarus, the Aranthus of ing, 
and the *Ax 104 *Aryunlia of Demetrius. As to the Lotos La- 
tophagitis of Theophraſtus, it appears by the Deſcription to be the 
red Jujube. As to the common Lotos, which Pliny relates to 


have been tranſplanted out of Africa into Italy, but to have' 


degenerated with Change of Soil, it can be no other than the 
Azadarat of the Herbaliſts, and the ® * * ® of Aviſen. For 
there is no Species of Lotos at this Time in Italy, this 
which is cultivated for itsShade, being one of the larger Sort of 
Trees. Aviſena writes, that it is a great Tree, and bears a Fruit 
like the Nabac. I doubt not but the Antients took it for the 
Lotos, by which Name they called it, arid mean the fame, 
when they ſay, the Lotos is a great Tree, and of a good 
„ Bigneſs.” But the true Lotos is not over large, whereas 
this is tall, and ſpreads extremely ; its Leaves ſhading all around; 
and extending themſelves to the neighbouring Houſes, accord- 
ing to Pliny. common Lotos went at Rome by the Name of 
the Grecian and Syrian Bean, and indeed they were very plenti- 
ful in thoſe Countries, The other Lotos Pliny calls a tranſmarine 
Plant, which was quite a Stranger to Italy. The Fruit of this 
Lotos being no ſmaller than a Cherry, it is ſtrange that Dio- 
ſcorides, in making its Bigneſs; ſhould draw his Compariſon 


from Pepper: It bears a Fruit, ſays he, bigger than Pepper.” 
This can be underſtood in no other Senſe, but that the 
Lotos bears a Fruit but little bigger than Pepper, It is a Wonder 
too, that, when there are ſo many Species of be mentions 


but one. But it is a common Thing for him, inconfiderately; 
to involve many Species under one Appellation. But the Tn. 
terpreters alſo of Aviſena are grievouſly miſtaken, when they 
render Hab almenen, which is ſaid, Aviſ. Cap. 305. to be 
bigger than Pepper, and almoſt of the ſame Colour, by the 
Fruit of the Lotos Tree: Nay, note too in the 
that the ſame is repeated, Cap. 520, in which Place the Nabac 
is deſcribed as the Berry of a Tree, that is, of the | 
are quite different Things. The Arabians ſeldom uſe Hab for 
the Fruit of Trees, but commonly for the Seeds of Herbs, 
I am not i nt, that the Word may be read in Aviſen as 
applied to the Pine; the Laurel, the Turpentine- tree, and the 
Ben- nut; but it is rather uſed for the inner Stone, of Kernel, 
than for the whole Fruit; as, in an Apple or Pear, they 
not call the whole Fruit Hab, but the Seed which is withi 
They do not call a Pine-nut Hab alſcunbar, but the K 
Theſe are the Seeds from which ſown Trees are propagated, 
anſwer to the Seed of Herbs, The Berry of the Lotos is 
the Cherry with all its Pulp about it. This Pulp is 
- Greeks call Tizeuxdprior, but the Stone within, Nucleus, is 
proper Rags of the Greeks, ' I do not deny, but 
non may be uſed to fignify the Nucleus of 
Lotos; but for the whole Berry, which is called Nabac, 
by no Means be taken. The Grain, Almenen, Av 
have to be- hot and dry in the ſecond | 
tempered with moiſt and dry, When he the Almenen 
bigger than Pepper, and is eaſily broken and ſepa 
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the Meduitz, which is extraordinary white, it is plai 


hw e e of” * 


' . Of Ac ANT Hi. 1 wh LY | 
Greek Word" Ash, ſignifies a Thor, or n Thifle 
the ſame as Axwwba, being general Names for all Kinds 
Thittles ; thus wd and dfvdagrls are the 
Azarte 'Aryurrie in Theophraſtus is u thorny 
ich in many other Places he calls AA AY v. 
—_— reeks, became appropriated to a To- 
which the alſo, keeping the Greek Word, 
. 
other Places. But this Acanthus, eſpecially the 
nrian and Garden Kind, had no Thorns; for the wild 
thorny Kind is called "Akar0os 4a. The Greeks alfo called 
Akerde, in an abſolute Senſe, what the Latins name Carduus, 
which has a Head like & Pine-apple, and is eatable, ** Cinara 
«© for ſo we find the Acanthe was called by the Dotian Poet” 
| The Latins alſo called it Carduus, by Way of Emi- 
nence. Hence in the old Gloffaries Catdui, dens, From 
this monymy Dioſcorides, under the Word * arg., 
which ſome Editions read Atasba, ſeems to have deſcribed both 
the Topiatian Aranthis, and the Carduus, confounding the 
CharaQters. Our Herbaliſts take it for granted, that the Fean- 
thus of the Antients is what they tow call Brahk Urſine, 
Dioſcotides gives the 21 Achathu = Thyrſoidal Head: 
But it is evident that Brank Urfine has no fuch Head, as 
we ſee in the Carduus of Cinara [Artichoke], Dioſcorides 
did not deſcribe the Cinara ; for they are miſtaken who 
think it was the Scolymius, Only the Root of the Scolymus 
is eatable, to Theophraftus, Dioſcorides ſays, that 
the | Shoots are fit to eat, but the Carduus, or Cinara, 
has ſomething in the Figure of 1 Pine-apple, which is eaten 
that is, this rſoidal Head. hen, therefore, he had 
that the Aranrhe had = Thyrſoidal Head, which was to be 
underſtood of the Carduus Cinara, he took it for the Arantha 
Toplaria, which is alſo called Ftantha abſolutely; But Dio- 
ſcorides is the rather to be pardoned, becauſe, perhaps, he did 
not know the Carduus: For raſtus expreſly _ ſays, that 
the aur, ſo he calls the Carduus, did not grow in Greece, 
But there is a great Similitude between the Acanthus and the Car- 
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duns, eſpecially the N of the Cinars 
2 ſmooth franthus, Columella of the Cinara 


thus ſings, 
5 Pals nano 2 Acanthos} 
Dioſporides being deceived with this  Similitude, and the 
cure, give the Atanthus a Thyrſoidal Head, which is 
per to the vas ba, or Carduus. It ſeems as'if Dioſcorides alon 
was miſtaken in this Matter, becauſe Pliny, in his Deſcription 
of the Acanthus, ſays nothing of its Thyrloidal Head; which 
proves alſo that he took his Account of Acanthus, as he did 
that of the reſt of the Plants, not from Dioſcorides, but another 
221 ſince red a by fo — — am Characteriſtic. 
to is oblong, of a ur, and the Plant has 
<« a Thyrloidal Head.” —— de Acantho. In order to 
pours that the Acanthus has not a Head like the Thyrſus, 
Put that ſuch a Head belongs to the Species of Carduus, 
which we call Artichoke, we muſt explain Ts, 
ag Sure, Thyrſoidal Head. The Thyrſus was a Staff 
belonging to Bacchus, which had oh the Top the Figure of 
a Pine-cone with a Ribbon tied in a Knot, the _— 
ing down on each Side, This is the Figure of the Thyrſus 
in antique Sculptures, Sothe Authors aſſure us that it was 
a real Pine-cone, which was placed on the Top of the Thyr- 
ſus, and the Greeks eſpecially call it Nee, and the Thyrſus 
2 5 13 on the Dedication of the Bacchana- 
2 Kat den XA xoyogitt Auna : 
ae de, which has a 487 at the Top, that is, a 
Pine-cone. In the Grammarians we find erepbgs1, Sigoogepery 
The botrycidal J like 2 Cluſter of G ] Fruit of the 
Pine, which the Women carried in the Ceremonies of Bac- 
is called a Cone, becauſe the Figure of a Cone is 
that of a Man's: Heart. 


that Ceremony in their domeſtic Myſteries. Hence 
Fact is certain, though the Keaſon given for 
it be but a Trifle. | The religious: Rites of Bacchus were a- 
kin to thoſe of the Mother of the Gods. They bad the 
Rites and Symbols, Hence in ———— 


ere 


* 
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Criffion is not the 


of the Mother of the Gods, The followi 
cated to various Solemnities of the ſame ; 

ns Die, in the fame Calendar, marked at the Ninth of the 
Calends of April. Hilaria, at the eighth; Requietio, at the 
Seventh z - Lavatio, at the Sixth, 


the A of Cybele, Poma ſumus Cybeles, The Pine was 
alſo _— holy to Liber, and Neptune, Nirvs 12rd Ave 
rep & Tours,” Artemidorus. And the Strobilus, or Pine- 
cone, is enumerated among the Play-things with which the 
22 the Infant us, by Orpheus in his Myſte- 


Kare: x, 56 , al 8 : 
Miners 1 Eerię lde Aryuporev. 


Theſe Verſes e 
£ 


where he alſo informs us all theſe ral were after- 
wards received as Symbols in the Myſteries of Bacchus. It 
„may be of Service, for Conviction, to ſet before your 


„ Eyes the uſelefs and inſignificant Utenſils of your religious 


«© Worſhip, as the the Sphere, the Pine-cone, [5pbPincs] 


Dye, 1 
„ the Apple, the Ap 4 Looking-glaſs, and the Fleece. 
Kc. In this Paſſage 


mens interprets the A of Orpheus 
by 5piC1Avr, that is, Pine-cones, Arnobius therefore was in 
tha wrong, when he rendered ee and xares by Turbines 
in his Book V. It is certain that the Greeks uſed cpbc Nes, 
and xGyes, and alſo rpluCos for a Boy's Play-thing, called 
the Latins, Turbo, [a Top]; but in this Place we are 
ure he means a Pine-cone, as the antient Scholiaſt, in the 
King's excellent Copy, rightly obſerved, 2 5: NBA ty 6s 
Iipoor. O Aroymaris. And theſe are the Pine - ones, the Sym- 
bols of the Rites of Bacchus, which the Bacche on 
the Top of their Thyrſi ; theſe made the Suprondi xapaniv, 
AS bs, it in antient Monuments, For this Reaſon Gram- 
marians interpret due by xdyee, becauſe they have Pine- 
cones on their Tops, Kerer, bt Iypror erbe, Heſychius. 
Of the ſame Shape are the Heads of the Cardui, [Artichoke] 
being made up of Leaves placed like Scales, and running 
7 ike a Top, forming a Cone. Thus Columella 
the Cinara, ' 


This is the Carduus with a ] SvprevidÞig, not the Acan- 
thus, which, if it be Brank-Urſine, as no Body doubts, has 
a Head very different from the Figure of a Pine-cone, or 
rather no Head at all. There is no Doubt to be made then, 
but Dioſcorides confounded the Marks of dxarba, properly fo 
called, with thoſe of dzavJes, The. firſt has a duco- 
ddt, which riſes like a Pine cone ; the other has no ſuch 
Thing. We have many other Plants left us deſcribed by 
the Antients, with the Head of a Thyrſus, which are known 
by the very Character not to be the ſame as our modern 
Herbaliſts would have them. Dioſcorides deſcribes the Aliſma 
to have dane Ads, dwals, dri Tixur, Ixor raptor 
dope that is, „ a flender, plain Stalk, above a Cubit 
„high, having at Top the Head of a Thyrſus, or like a 
4 Thyrſus.” — this Place has been tortured and interpo- 
lated by very learned Interpreters, ſor want of knowing the 
xapdacor Supe, From the ſame Ignorance they take 
Plants for the Aliſma, which have not that Characteriſtic, 
Pliny ſpoke right of the Aliſma, and according to the Mind 
of Diokoridere: thaugh he had it not from him: Caule fim- 
plici ac tenui, cubitali, capite Thyrſi. We are therefore 
to ſearch for ſuch a Plant with a Thyrſoeidal Head, as is 
here deſcribed, that it may be the true Aliſma, The Thy- 
mum Græcum, that has the Epithet of z«paawroy, bears 
Head of a Thyrſus, whence it is called by the Greeks Hupe ler. 
The little Heads of the Citſium are Svproudi, and are there- 
fore by Apuleius called Thyrſiculi, i. e. ala (for up are 
e). Herba Cirſion Thyrſo eſt bicubitali, trigono, infe- 
rius ſummitate rotunda, cum Thyrſiculis purpureis atque ca- 
neſcentibus, This Character that the Cirſium or 


Aenne in ing i 
hors, eſpecially the Poets, than Thyrſos 
Frondibus ami plain 


cc 1 Army, crowned with I X after the Example 
&© of Liber Pater ; and the Thracians ufed it in their ſacred 
iti the aſoreſaid Deity 
the Th 
were adorned with Ivy, which rann 
Circumſtance among the Poeta, Greek 
i female forſook the 
Thyrſus, 
R rag com 4 u, | 2 


x des Tiurfiyte N ννονννν oxrarhay. 1 | 
Anacreon in an Epigram, where he had firſt named ode, 
as i She ire 'Earxorias, foon after fudſtitures ales, 
to expreſs the ſame Thing, | 

— Aras I gigen 

Lend, I Faguay, 


chat is, the Thyrſus adorned with Ivy. Euripides in hi 
- Baccha has xiarivoy f6x]poy for a Thyrks, e 


— A iu ere BAN Hr | 
In another Plate he has wives 9%yovs, and in the fame 
Tragedy repreſents the Thyrſi crowned and adorned with Ivy, 
and in many Places thereof the Thyrſus is called xicotyor tg 
and xl xagS@, So the Poet, 


Et Faliis lentas intexere mollibus Haſtas. 


He means the Thyrſi woven about and enwrapped in the 
Leaves of Ivy. Hence the Sutiles rſi in the Priapeiaz 
which were woven about with the ſewed Leaves of Ivy; | 


Liber ſutilibus eommittit prelia Thyrfis. 


The Thyrſi were covered with Ivy-leaves ſewed to one ano- 
232 the Sutiles Roſæ, of which were made the Coronai 

t 

I have been the more prolix on this Subject, becauſe 1 
know ſome Men, who would ſeem to know more than the 
vulgar Learned, i le of being convinced, that the Thyrſi 
were arrayed with Ivy, becauſe in their precious Stones and 
antique Monuments they ſee nothing but a ſmooth Pole, with 
a bare Head like a Pine-cone, and a Ribbon hanging down 
on each Side, But I do not ſee the Wiſdom of giving Cre- 
dit to a few Stones againſt the Teſtimony of ſo many Au- 
thors. Certainly nothing can be more filly than a Sort of 
Antiquaries, who derive all their Knowledge from Stones, 
whether wrought with Letters or Figures. What they can- 
not find in Stones, they believe exiſts no where. Such is 
the Literature of curious but injudicious Perſons. For the 
fame Reaſon will they deny that there were any Thyrſi which 
had their Point covered with Ivy, becauſe their Stones afford 
no ſuch Figure. But we have abundant Mention of them in 
the Books of antient Authors, which are the true and cer- 
tain Monuments of _— Macrobius, to begin with 
the Qlighteſt, in Lib. 1. Lacedemonians worſhipped alſo 
the Image of Liber Pater, holding a Spear, not a Thyrſus 3 
«© for when he holds a Thyrſus, what does he more than 
<< covered Weapon, whoſe Point is enwrapped and hid in 
« lambent Ivy?” Macrobius here ſeems to think that the 
Thyrſus was nothing but a Weapon, whoſe Point was cover- 
ed with Ivy. And indeed it is certain there were Thyrſi 
of this Form, but very different from thoſe we have explain- 
ed, which had a Pine-cone for their Head. Nay, even that 
Spear, held by the Image of Liber Pater, which was wor- 
ſhipped at Lacedemon, was ſuch a Sort of Thyrſus with its 
Point wrapped in Ivy. They were called avyyo7% Seo, 
and in one Word vvpebazy2ur, which ſignifies, headed like a 
Spear, whoſe Iron was enveloped and hid by the Ivy. Juſtin 
Martyr mentions them, The Bacche, ſays he, under an Ap- 
pearance of Peace, carry aiya prefixed to their Thyrſi. Pro- 
perly 2538 ſignifies the Iron or pointed Head of a Spear, whence 
Ataoyoopire Aab, præpilatæ haftz, aut pilo inſpicatæ z 
Spears headed or pointed with Iron. Præpilatæ in another 
Senſe is the fame as iopagyuere, rounded, not from Pilum, a 
pointed Iron, but Pila, a Ball, which was fixed on the Point of 
their Spears, when they ſkirmiſhed in Sport. I have ſeen learn- 
ed Men at a Loſs here. In the Greek Epigram on the Prieſteſs 
12 Bacchus renouncing her Profefhon, and conſecrating her 


— —- 3 7d iger | ; 
Tore 76 AryNo701 x; T3 üg, ct om 

this Pair of Spears or Thyrſi were headed with Iron. In the 
Afteriſms in Proclus, the Centaur holds vupobaoy ger. Prole- 


my call it barely Sygoor. Among the threatening of the 
Gods carrying Fear and Death, Strabo reckons ufer 
Tram. Lib. 1. There were two Sorts of Thyrſi then; one 
had a At with a Point, but covered with Ivy, that it ſhould. 


not appear ; and the other had a Pine-Cone placed on it. The 
Bearers of the firſt were Wvgoikoyxoe, of the other xoropige. Both 
Thyrſi were adorned with 4 rs old Epigram Ka! Sig, &c. 
before-mentioned, calls the of the pox, 0 green, becauſe 
of the Leaves of Ivy which covered it: is was a harmleſs 
Thyrſus, that had no Iron. Hence Euripides introduces his 
Bacchæ * and ſcattering abroad the Bodies of Bulls Y 
endes ire, which he would not have ſaid, had their Thyrſi 
been headed with n bound with 
F ſerved for the us; as it appears in that extraordinary 
— Agate, which repreſents the Orgia of Bacchus in Sculpture, 
explained by Scaliger and Caſaubon. One of the Bacche is 
there ſeen 2 a Staff, bound about with Ivy Leaves inſtead 
of a Thyrſus. He that denies it to be a Thyrſus, does but 
trifle ; tho” it has neither the conocidal Head, nor the Point en- 
veloped with Ivy. Sometimes the 'Thyrſi were covered with 
Galands and Ri + inſtead of Ivy. Athemeus, lib. v. 
ſpeaking of a Proceſſion in the Bacchanalia, 5 They had 
c in their left Hand a Thyrſus crowned with % No 
precious Stones, or others, repreſent ſuch a one; nor do I re- 
member ever to have ſeen it painted on Walls. 

Now, ſince the YvgonnJ%; xepary is named by Authors, and 
the Heads of ſome Plants likened to it, it is reaſonable we ſhould 
underſtand it of the Thyrſi with a Pine-Cone Head, which was 
by far the moſt common Form of the Thyrſus. Such a one is 
very conſpicuous in the Carduus, not in the Topiarian Acanthus; 
which Dioſcorides * with the Acanthus properly ſo 
called, which is the Carduus. FR bp 

Of the Ægyptian Papyrus, to which Pliny in like Manner 

the Head of a Thyrſus, it is harder to determine. The 

Buſh of Hair of the Papyrus, as drawn by thoſe who have ſeen 
it, has nothing which can allude to ſuch a Shape. It does not 
riſe turbinated into a Cone, but rather from a narrow Baſe grows 
wider. He who has ſeen the thick Knot of Fringe which they 
call Houpe, a Tur r, may think he has ſeen the Buſh of Hair 
of the Pap It is alſo much like the Whiſks uſed to bruſh 
duſty Clothes. Strabo ſays no more of the Papyrus, than that 
it has a lender Stalk, in day ixpoa xairw, which has a Buſh of 
Hair at the Top; but of what Figure he does not inform us. 
Pliny thus expreſſes himſelf, Decem non amplins cubitorum longi- 
tudine, m 8 Thyrfi modo cacumen includems; 
Here you ſee the Head of the Papyrus running up ſlender like a 
Thyrſus. He means the +3 dxpoy and the mh Nair, which it 
bears, in" 4xgy. But tis very falſe that it ends in a Point like a 
Line, after the Manner of a Thyrſus. Nor does it mend the 
Matter to ſay, that learned Men, who had been in Egypt, had 
2 Draught made of the Plant when-it was in its Perfection; and 
the Hair opened and ſpread, which before its Expanſion was 
contracted and drawn up into a conic m__. It is plain by the 
Fi that it begins to at its „as we 
2 happen 1 at 2 — Plants: For in this, 
from a ſlender Baſe it ſpreads itſelf at the Top : but the con- 
trary happens in ſuch as firſt are contracted into a Cone, and 
afterwards expanded and inlarged by Maturity, like the Arti- 
choke when it flowers. And Lobel expreſly informs us, that 
the Buſh of Hair of the Papyrus, which is its Flower, does not 
ſpread like that of the Cyperus, but is rather compreſſed like 
that of Fennel Gyant. ap tranſlated his Account of the 
Papyrus verbatim from the Greek of Theophraſtus, which in 
the common Edition reads; Kin ixorras axgiar aodun, xapris 
N Sw; dh: Pliny renders it in gracilitatem, &c. as before. 
Vikas Low che Tate mes canton from the Greek, and the 
Greek manifeſtly corrupted by the Latin, I endeayoured to 
amend it, by reading «4m ixora; axplas Yupgiry. Nor indeed 
otherwiſe could I have thought that Pliny had fairly tranſlated 
His Author: Now I haye not ſo good an Opinion of Pliny, as 
not to have a better of Truth, which agrees very ill with what 
Pliny fays of the Hair of the Papyrus, that it runs up to a Point 
like the Thyrſus. If Theophrattus recorded the ſame, he has 
not r the Truth : But,as his Words are corrupted, he 
might appeal from Pliny's Verſion, or his own corrupt Text to 
the true and genuine Reading as he wrote it. 175 e he wrote 
xbpm ixorra; rages inftead of ai dodwn: Try your utmoſt, 
it is the trueſt and moſt genuine Reading you can come at. 
iny himſelf, who conſtantly takes g for Thyrſus, ſhews 
that hraſtus wrote it thus: Of this we have a fair Exam- 
ple under Euphorbium, which by the Greeks is deſcribed to be 
i . Pliny tranſlates it Specie Thyrfj. In the Place 
under Debate, by the true Greek Copy, the P hath 
x6 va gh, which Pliny renders Thyrſs modo faſligatum in 
gracilitatom cacumen. Neg9n4 was ſomething carried by the Greeks 
in Honour of Bacchus, as well as Sigrer: whence there are 
raghuxoPiper Baxxor and JugroPige. Authors often put one for the 
other; af Baxxem and Wpoy Baxxetin are frequent with the 
Greeks. The achat was properly a Staff or Rod cut out of the 
Shrub. Ferula {Fennel Gyant]. Maſters ſtruck Scholars on 
the Hand with it ; whence ferulæ magi/trales. ſe it was 
light and f „ 2 Blow with it did no Harm; and for that 
Reaſon was uſed to chaſtiſe School-boys, who are ſaid by the 
Satiriſt manum ferule ſubducere; It is alſo uſed for any Stick or 


Martial clearly ſhews in this Diſtich, 


f - 
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Rod that is a fit Inſtrument of Caſtigation 
it may be called alſo a Thyrſus ; for ou ſometimes is a plain 
calls it greg xioouu, and aloe e, a Staff 


z on which Account 


bound with Ivy. In Heſychius 9%gooc, dd, 
Js. It is alſo a Abet, but properly of the Ferula Shrub. 
Pliny, 46. xiii. cap. 22: ſays of the Ferula, „ that no Wood 
** was lighter ; for which Reaſon, being eaſy to be carried, it 
vas choſen by Old Age for a Staff.” Old Satyrs are com- 
monly introduced in the Company of Bacchus with a Ferula. 
e are the ragInzePigen. Bacche uſually went with 
Thyrſi, which alſo may be called gest if they were made of 
the Ferula, as, on the contrary, the Ferulz might go by the 
Name of Thyrſi, eſpecially if carried in the Solemnities of 
Bacchus. The Stalks of Plants were alſo called Thyrſi by the 
Latins, which are alſo mgm, provided they be hollow, - as are 
Reeds, and all thoſe of the ferulaceous Kind. Therefore the 
debe and the 9er. being both carried by the Bacehantes, 
might the ſooner be taken one for another. However they differ 
not a little. The Thyrſus was ſometimes a Bacchian Spear with 
an Iron Point, enveloped and covered with Ivy; This was the 
i S At other Times the Thyrſus was a Staff, like- 
wiſe enveloped with Ivy; or without Ivy ; and having on its 
Top a Pine-Cone, which was one of the Symbols of Bacchus, 
This is the x«r6Poge- 95go®-, from whence comes the a Juggondnc 
in — Plants. But the 4h is the Plant itſelf, called by the 
Latins Ferula ; which being conſecrated to Bacchus, was on 
that account borne by the Bacchantes. Pliny, 6b. xxiv; cap. 1. 
fays, “ the Ferula is delicious Food to Aſſes, but mortal Poi- 
©+ ſon to other Cattle 3 wherefore that Animal is dedicated to 
Liber Pater, to whom the Ferula was conſecrated. The Greeks 
write, that the Ferula was ſacred to Bacchus, becauſe Fire 
uſed to be kept in it ; for Wine alſo was of an igneous Quality: 
Ou®- T4 wp low ix wits. The Perſon, in the Greek 
* 


Paxrugia Baxxxn, 


dian, ſays, . I ſearch for a Fountain of Fire that lies hid in the 
F Heſychius, „ laid up in the Ferula 3 for they 
made Uſe of the Ferula to kindle their Fires; whence it was 


ba 95 both on account of the Bonfires at 
their Feaſts, and becauſe Wine is of a hot and fi 


Nature. 
It is a noted Fable of Prometheus, who b t the Fire he 
ſtole from Heaven to Mortals in a Ferula. r Reaſons are 


given why the Antients conſecrated this Shrub to Bacchus. It 
is 2 light and hollow Plant, and is therefore very ſuitable to an 
idle and everlaſtingly drunken Deity. Bacchus himſelf carries 
one in the Bacchæ. Euripides, 1 Baxzxav; Y Ie wopoudy Sy 
Twas, ix rafhuxc; a Interpreters render this, ge/tans ignitam 
facem picee, — ex ferula emicat ; which is ridiculous and ab- 
ſurd. The Fire is laid up and preſerved in the Ferula, does not 
emicare, burſt out of it. Hence ghet wvgxciras in the Epigram, 
in which the Fire E incloſed. The Poet's Meaning is, that 
Bacchus carryi a Torch and Ferula would fpring forth, 
Torches, i. &. as mwxas, as well as rſi and Ferulæ, were 
uſed in the Orgia of Bacchus. Hence ſome expound Wgeus 

Majumeida;, as rightzac by Thyrſos. Heſychius, pou, 
N, Maya, M. Theſe are the three different Arms of 
the Bacchantes, the ſi, the Torches, and the Ferulz. 


The ſame Euripides plai diſtinguiſhes dee from aua in 


theſe Words: | 
| * Bipow M vlg rape; Ec. 
i. 6, ( One ſtruck the Rock with a Thyrſus; and there pred 
«© out Water; another ſmote the Ground with her Ferula, and 
the God ſent forth Wine.” Silvanus in the Poet is ſaid to 
come ſhaking Ferulz and Lillies, þ 

Venit et agreſti capiti Silvanus honore 

Plorentes Ferulas et grandia Lilia quaſſens. | 
Which muſt be underſtood of the true Shrub of the Ferila; 
Bacchus alſo is »plnxo; Ah, in the Tragedian, ſhakes a true 
Ferula which was conſecrated to him ; whence there were 
reghnzoPipos in his Myſteries as well as bupoopipn. It is a very 
noted proverbial Verſe. | 
nobel pubs rcplnzePipes, rape N r Bar 

Becauſe they were alſo 9ugoopipe } whence many Interpreters 
rendered ac as if it were 9pous, Among theſe was Pliny, 


who took »apbrxirm x], of the to mean ſuch as was like 
the Head of a Thyrſus. But the Philoſopher ſpoke of the Top 
of the Ferula Shrub: 


That the Ferulas of the Schools were made of this Shrub, 
Inviſe nimium Pueris, prateque Magi ſpri 
Clara Prometheo 1 , 
The fame is plain from the Greek Epigram on a Sehoolmaſter 
dedicating his Stock; after leaving his Employment, viz. 


Tana mpowodey%r, Harra Ts x; Toprecytas 
NapSnxa, xporafur uefa ria x. 
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keeping o Of the Ferula was the Phyſic | 
leus, og wc, tho — rip . of Ivory, retained its 


ians Mal- 


Artis ebur medica Narthecia cernis habere. 
Ghfſ. Malleus, . achat lwrgnts, Hence Martial joined theſe Nat- 
— with Whips and Fee, and hence raphnxiouts in Dioſco- 
rides, which tes 
the Bodies of venal Slaves, in order to recall the Blood and 
2D into the extenuated Parts, by frequent Strokes of the 
erula. This is the „d the Gloſſary, which ren- 
ders it Malleus. But I do not think that Martial's Narthecia 
are to be taken in this Senſe, tho“ ſoon after the Subject of 
Whi and Ferulas follows, No; for raphy, or rag, 
Genie a little Pot or Box to hold Ointments, and the Deſign 
the Poet plainly ſhews that it muft ſo be underſtood in this 
Place. ſeeſt, ſays he, that Narthecia of Ivory contain 
<< the Gifts of the medical Art, which PaCtius had rather were 
© his on; that is, Ointments. 3 
Hence the antient Phyſicians oſten gave this Title to the 
Books which they compoſed on the Art of Medicine, Galen, 
lib. v. De Comp. Medit. ſecundum Genera, cap. 3. Eras, 
«© ſays he, compoſed a Treatife of the Compoſition of Medi- 
6 eines, which he intitled Naht. He mentions alſo the 
Nagbyt of Cratippus, which was a Book of Compoſitions. The 


Nelghnt of Soranus is cited by Aetius. The Negdvf, as I faid, , 


was a Box to keep Ointment, Myrothecium. Hence one of 
the moſt correct Copies of Homer went by the Name of EA rd 
tage. The Reafon why it was called ſo was, as Strabo tells 
us, lib. xiii, becauſe Alexander the Great had laid it up in a 
Box, agu, moſt richly adorned, which he found in the Per- 
ſian Treaſury. This bet is the ſame which Pliny calls Scri- 
nium unguentorum, a Box of Ointment, adorned with Gold and 
precious Stones, which being found the Spoils of Darius, 
was pitched upon as the fitteſt Repofitory for Homer's Works, 
that the moſt valuable Production of the human Genius ſhould 
be laid up in the moſt exquiſite Piece of human Workmanſhip. 
Scaliger was in the wrong when, in an Epiſtle, he interprets 
the ah appointed by Alexander for the keeping of a cor- 
rect Copy of Homer's Works, called ad vd rdghhzog, a more 
ſacred ade „ in which Jewels were kept, or perhaps 
Ointments. Wh Boxes of Ointment are ſo called I know 
not, except it be from the Form of a Ferula, which * ive 
Occuſion to call a round Box by that Name ; for the vents 
a light and hollow Sort of Wood, as being Reed-like, zxanapdd; 
por. More than that, it was a Cuſtom to gather ſweet-ſcented 
Herbs into Bundles, and lay them between the Calami and the 
Ferulæ, to preſerve their F. » Theophraſtus, lib. ix. cap. 
16. Hence any Box or Repolitory for keeping Ointments, 
came to be called 

very Truth. There is another »«g9n# among the icians, ſig- 
nifying a Stay to a Bandage [Splints]. Nag is alſo a Porch or 
Court belonging to the Temples and Cathedrals of the antient 
Chriſtians, 

Theſe Things were neceſſary to be explained, which, for 
want of knowing, have hitherto caſt a Mift before the Eyes of 
Botaniſts as to the Meaning of 9vgoouds; xiparis. The Gram- 
marians expound x« by agb; not that zd and raghht, 
Ferula and Cicuta, are - ſame, but becauſe they are of a 
Ferulaceous Kind. The Greeks called it e, or aden, be- 
cauſe, when its Flower begins to paſs into Seeds, it turbinates 
towards the Vertex, and forms the Figure of a Cone. This laſt 
Remark I thought neceſſary to be added. ; 

ACANUS. A Species of Thiſtle, called Acarius Theophrafti. 
See CARDUUS, 

ACAPNON. 'Azanw. A Name of the Sampſuchum, or 
Marjoram. It alſo ſignifies dry Wood, from « Negative, and 
«amr Smoak. Gorceus. . 5 
. Auges. Fearful, depreſſed, faint-hearted. 

ell. 

CARL or ACakus. A ſmall Inſect, faid by Ariftotle 
to breed in Wax, a 


It ſignifies alſo an Inſect like a Louſe, which harbours in the 


Skin. Caſfellus from Aldrovandus, and Piſe. 

ACARNA. The Fiſh Thiſtle. See Carpvuvs. 

ACARNAN. "Azagar,"Axagro,"Azaga. A Sea Fiſh, men- 
tioned by Athenzus, Rondeletius, and Aldrovandus. It is faid 
to be aby of Digeſtion, and to afford good Nouriſhment. Caftell. 

ACARON. The wild Myrtle. Blancard. 
1 Red Lead ; called alſo AX EMATOR. Ru- 
US. 

ACATALEPSIA. 'Azaraania. Incom bility, or 
Uncertainty in Science; the contrary of which is CATALEPSTs, 
ra rande, certain Knowledge. 

ThisWord is taken Notice of byCaſtellus ; but I do not know 
why it claims a Place in a Medicinal Dictionary, except becauſe 
TACATALIS. A Junipercherry 

ACATA uniper- "By antimne. 

A e e e Negative, 2 
vabigahai, which, amongſt ot ignifications, implies to 
eſtabliſh, or render certain.” Inconſtant. | | 


to that inizpwri, Pulſation, exerciſed on 


improperly achse, and righnf. This is the 


ACC 


This is applied to irregular Fevers, where the Periods of 
Exacerbation are uncertain, and the Appearances in the Urine 


Tae S fivering N in Fevers which return at 
, or every 
N 
r Sediment. | n 

A ATERA. The larger or black Juniper. Blancard. 
„ from 6 and 
xalaig to purge: ſignifies an ri the Humours. 
Thus Hippocrates, in his Treatiſe of Diſeaſes, J. iii. informs 
us, that if the Head aches violently from a Plenitude of the 
Brain, tis a Sign the Blood is loaded with Impurities («zalagoine 
onuaint). in the fame Book he fays, in Apoplectic Caſes, 
the Brain is filled with much Impurity (x19 waa; axabagoias). 

It is alſo applied to the Sordes, or Impurities of Wounds. 

ACATO, or Axaxos. Soot. Rulandus. 

ACAULIS, of . Negative, and Caulis a Stalk or Stem. 

A Plant is ſaid to be Acaulis, or without Stalk, whoſe Flower 
reſts on the Ground. 

ACAULOS magno Flre Caſp. Bauhin, is the Carline 


ACAZ DIR. Tin; called alſo Atxain ALomna. Ca» 
ellus; Ritlandus. TJohnſon. | 
ACCATEM. AccaTum. The fame as AuzicHAL- 
cUuM, which ſee. ; 
IS TEES ONES DEAN SS 2h Gn from 

ir Uſe in expediting the Ejection of Urine Authors 
r —— jp af td 
Muſcles, either to the Sphincter Ani or Tubercles of the Offa 
Ifchii, They arife fleſhy from the ſuperior Part of the Ure- 
thra, as it paſſes under the Offa Pubis, and encompaſling the 
external Part of the Bulb of its cavernous Body, both Muſcles 
meet on the inferior Part, and march according to the Length of 
the Seam of the Skin in the Perinæum, parting from each other. 
They aſcend to their Inſertions on each Side the Corpora Caver- 


noſa Penis. 

Beſides the Uſe com aſcribed to theſe Muſcles, in 
comprefling the Urethra in driving out the Remains of Urine, 
and promoting the Ejaculation of the Semen in Coitu, (which 
Action is chiefly done by the laſt deſcribed Part of them em- 
bracing the Urethra as paſs to their Inſertions on each Side 
the cavernous Bodies of the Penis) they alſo aſſiſt the Erectores 
Penis in its Erection, by driving the Blood contained in the Bulb 
of the cavernous Body of the Urethra towards the Glands in 

ter Quantities, whereby it becomes diſtended, the Veins 
Which carry off the refluent Blood from the Corpus Cavernoſum 
Urethre, at that Time being alſo compreſt by the Tumefaction 
of theſe Muſcles. ; 

ACCESSIO. Accxs$ton. It ſignifies the Beginning of 
a Paroxyſm, or Fit of an Intermitting Fever. 

ACCESSORIUS. Willis has given this Name to a par- 
ticular Nerve. 

The Nervi Acceſſorii belong to the * Pair, and ariſe by 
ſeveral Filaments both Sides of the Medulla Spinalis of the 
Neck, ſometimes higher and ſometimes lower. Each of them 
runs up between the two nervous Planes which come out from 
the Spinal Marrow, to form the Vertebral Nerves, and they 

ually increaſe in their Courſe upwards, by means of ſeveral 
ilaments which they receive from the poſterior nervous Planes. 

Having reached above the firſt Vertebra, each Nerve is fixed 
to the Backſide of the Ganglion of the Nervus ſub-occipitalis, 
or that of the tenth Pair; and having, at the upper Part of this 
wang received two Filaments from the ior Portion of 

edulla, from the Ganglion, and continue their 
Courſe — — two Filaments are ſometimes without 
any Communication with the Ganglion, or with the anterior 
Plane; ſo that ſeem rather to belong to the Nervus Acceſſo· 
rius than to the Sub-Occipitalis. | 

They enter the Cranium by the great Occipital Foramen; 
and having communicated with the Origin of the Sub-Occipitalis, 


or Nerves of the tenth Pair, and with the great Hypogloſſi or 


ninth Pair, return out of the Cranium with the Nerves of 
the eighth Pair, or Sympathetici Medii, with which they com- 
municate in their common Paſſage through the Cranium. 
As ſoon as they get without the Cranium, each of them gives 
off a conſiderable Branch, which divides into two. One is very 
ſhort, and immediately joins the Trunk of the eighth Pair ; the 
other, which is longer, joins the ſmall Portion or firſt Branch, 
which goes to the Tongue, They likewiſe communicate with 
the great H us and Sympatheticus on each Side. 
Afterwards e eee ee backward, and perfo- 
ing the Muſculus Sterno- idzus, runs to the 'Trapezius, 
2 it is diſtributed, and terminates after having ſupplied 
the Rhomboides. In this Courſe it communicates with the firſt 
three Pairs of the Cervical Nerves, and gives Branches to the 
Glands of the Neck, to the Muſculus Angularis of the Scapula, 
the Complexus, Occipitalis, and to the Integuments. _ 


r e 
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ACCESSUS. It ſignifies the approaching, or having car- 
nal Knowledge of a Woman. 

ACCTB. Lead. Rulandus. fon.  Caftellus. 

ACCIDENS. The fame as SYMPTOM, which fee: 

ACCIPITER. e A Hawk, of which there are 
many Kinds. That mentioned by Dale is thus diftinguiſhed. 

Accirrrzx, Offic. Schrod. v. 13. Acc Frmpillarius, 
Mer. Pin. 170. Schw. A. 189. Pringillarius Accipiter wulgo 
Nifus diftus, Aldrov. Ornith. i. 344: ' Accipiter Fringillarius, 
Geſn. de Avid. 43. Jon. de Avid. 10. t. Exer. 72. Ae- 

rpiter Fringillarius ſeu Recentiorum Niſus, Will. Ornith. 51. 
Raii Ornith. 86. lud. Synop. A. 1 
des Oyſe. 122. SrarroOw-Hawk. Date. 

The whole Bird, its Food and Excrements are in Uſe: . 

Oil wherein a Hawk has been boiled, is ſaid to cure Diftem- 
pers of the E es, if they are anointed with it: 

The fame Cirtue is in the Fat. The ſame Oil cures all De- 
formities of the Skin. The Excrements are of fo heating a 
Quality, that Galen will not admit them as Part of the Materia 

edica. But there are ſome who uſe them in Diſorders of the 
Eyes; others however adviſe them in order to promote Delivery, 
hah inwardly, or by way of Suffumigation. Hi and 
Pliny preſcribe them againſt Barrenneſs. Dale. 

ACCIPITRINA. The fame as HIERAciuu. Hawk- 


weed, 

ACCRETIO. AccttT1on, of Growth: See Nur RL= 
TION. 

ACCUBITUS. This ſignifies lying together in the ſame 
Bed, without any Venereal Commerce 

ACCURTATORIA, A Synopſis, or Epitome. The 
Word is uſed by Raymond Lully. 

ACCUSATIO. The fame as InvicaT10, which ſee; 
Caftellus. 

pr Arn, from & Negative, and xi%;, Care. 
Careleſſneſs, Neglect. 

This Word occurs in Hippocrutet de Lacis in Homine, and 
embroils the Sentence not a little. The Interpreters tranſlate it 


Panniculus, a * from the Context and parallel Places in the 
ſame Author; ara ſignifies no ſuch Thing. Foeſius 
thinks the Paſſage corrupted ; unleſs by «x» Hippocrates means 
a Rag that has much wotn, not worth Care, and for 
nad elſe. This Conjecture ſeems right, tho“ F does 
not think ſo himſelf. 

ACEDIA is alſo ufed by Hippocrates in his Treatiſe on the 
Glands, to ſignify Trouble or Fatigue. 

ACEPH LOS. AH from « Negative, and x«pa>s 
a Head 


This is applied to Monſters born without Heads, of which 

there have been ſome Inſtances. 

ACER. The Maple Tree; fo called, to Voſſius, 
of acris, becauſe of the very great Hardneſs of the Wood. 
It hath j n the Seeds grow together in 

3 eſſels. Miller. 


The CHarAcTERs are; 


Acxx majus, Offic. Ger. 1299. Emac. 1484. Mor. Pin. 1. 
opſis iii. 470. Acer majus, multis falſo Platanus, J. B. 

i. Rai e Hiſt. ii. 1701. Acer majus quibuſdam Platamus 
diftum, Chab. 61. Acer majus — Os Horm eb dictum. 
Park. Theat. 1425. Acer montanum candidum Pin. 430. 
Tourn. Inft. 615. Elem. Bat. 488. — Tad. A. ii. 134. 
Dill. Cat. Giff. 72. Rupp. det) a 129. Buxb. 3. Acer mon- 
tanum candidum, Ur Platanus, Jon. Dendr. 131. Acer majus, 


 froe Platanus Scotica Cardini, Merc: Bat. i; 16. Phyt. Brit. 2. 
Ip GREAT MAPLE. 
in Walks and Church-yards, bloſſoms in May; and 

the Faw is ripe in September: Juice that diſtils from the 


> Tree is uſed in Phyſic, and ſuppoſed to be beneficial 
in 3 Diſorders. 

3 nning of Spring, when the new Buds ſwell with 
Job * ree wounded in the Trunk, Branches or Roots; 
yields a ſweet and potable Liquor in abundance, as the Birch 


does. Buxb. Some uſe it for their Drink. Rupp. The 
Inhabitants of Canada made a out of the Juice of this 
Tree. See A. Phileſ. Lond. No 171. 8. Dale. 
2. Aczx, Offic. Chab. 60. Acer, , Ment. Ind. 35- 
Acer minus, Ger. Emac. 1484. Rail Hi . 1700. „ lit. 
oo Ne Pi a. —— Dole er minus 
vulgare, Park. Theat. 1415. Acer - e it minus, C. B. 
274 Ya. Tourn. Inft. 615. Eons. Bat Bosh. Ind. A. ii. 
de — Giff. 55. app. Flor. Jac. * Acer 
campeſtre, als Opulus cumpeſtris veterum, «3 
Acer vulgare * folio, ] 7a 166. The _ YN 
It is common in Hedges, and bloſſoms in May. The Root 


is uſed in Phyſic. Infuſed in Wine, it is with very good Suc- 
ceſs applied in Pains of the Liver. Pliny. Dali. 

To theſe two Sorts Miller adds the a, A 

ACER majus Foliis eleganter vari ort. Edin. 
| frm 2 with ſtriped Leaves, commonly called the . 


comore. 


Fringillarius, Bellon. 


* 
boa 


ACE 


» ſubtus argented, 
irginian flowering 
Acts — Pk ſubtus per. ſupra viridi 

„ fort 's coccmers. The American flowering 
le, with larger Bunches of ſcarlet Flowers. 


Ack I: viridi 


ACER _— alis trifidis, Fi 
Pluk. Phyt. The vis bene bt 4 
2 Platanuides, 12 The Norway Maple, with Plane- 
ree 


Acer Platonide fi ure, run The ſtriped Nor- 


Aczn gebe, C. B. P. The Maple wi doo ſeas Taxk 
There is another Sort of Maple, 


Virginia, and is known by the Name of the Ide ev Frag 


3 


which Tree r agg for 
t this Tree is at 


Sort of Sugar, and in large Quantities: 
reſent . in 1 tho” I am of Opinion, that the 
from more than one Sort of Maple. 


M. 

Ray u Dr Laer repared a tolerable Sort of Sugar from 

our rater Maple, ſome of the Trees in their Ir bleed. 

ing — ; I have _—— upon cutting off a Branch of 
eav aple in Feb t Quantity of a 

8 uice hath flowed out for ſeveral Da together: Aa 

ERAT OS. 'Azigars, from « Negative, and ge, 


42 to mix. Unmixed, uncorrupted. It is 
ſometimes to the Humours of the Body b ippocrates. Paulus 
Ægineta mentions a Plaiſter under this Name, but probably 
means Acerom, See ACERIDES. 

ACERBUS., ren. Sour, Harſh. It is uſed to expreſs ſuch 
a four Taſte accompanied with Aſtringency; as we meet with in 
unripe Fruits. a 


Sometimes figuratively it ſignifies prickly, rgvprat duasbal. 


Dioſco 
Iekalprs. "Axngidis, from a Negative, and auge Wax. 
Plaiſters made without Wax ae thus. called. Galen. 
ACEROSUS, of Acvus, from vue Chaff, It is an 
Epithet of the moſt brown and coarſe fret 0 of Bread, made of 
Flour not ſeparated from the Bran. 
ACESIAS: A Greek ician, All that we know 2 
him is, that he was ſo unfortunate in his Practice, that it 
Riſe to a Proverb, 222 — Acefias has had it under 
ſpoken of any owe werly for halageahon Care of. 
Is is —_ — many veces of Proverbs from Ari/tophanes. 
An Acxs1as, i in the Opinion of Fabricius, different from the 
above-mentioned, is taken Notice of by Atheneus, and num- 
bered amongſt the Writers on the Subje&t of Preſerving or 


Pickli 

ACESIS. "Az. A Remedy, or Cure; 

ACESIUS. The fame as TxLEsPHORUs, or Evamerion, 
according to Pauſanias. It is not known who or what is — 
by this real or pretended Perſon. He is repreſented in the Fi 
of a Boy on ſome antient Medals ſtruck at Pergamus, ich 
are preſerved in the Cabinets of the Curious. See T4115 
PHORUS, 

| ACESO; A Daughter of Aiſculapius, fabled to have had 
great Knowledge in Phyſic. Le Clerc is of Opinion, that Ace/o 
means rically the Purity 'of the Air, refined by the Rays 
of the Sun, and rendered 
that reſpire it thus in Perfection. 
ACESTA. Diſtempers which 
ACESTIDES. us the Chi 
{s was made, were called; contrived narrow at the Top, on 
purpoſe to receive the Fumes 'of the melting Metal, and collect 
them, that Cadmia might be produced in greater Quantities. 
Disſcorides, Salmaſii Hyl. latrica. Sec CADMIA. 
CESTIS. "Agri A faQtitious Sort of Chryſocolla, 
_— * Verdigreaſe, the Urine of Children, and 
itre, Hi 

ACESTORIS. "Amzrogic; from dx; a Cure. 

It ſignifies ſtrictly aFemalePhyſician,and is uſed for a Midwife, 

ACESTRA. *Aurgs. A Needle. 

ACESTRIDES. Aueh, from dai, to cure. Mid- 
wives were ſo called amongſt the Greeks, The Word is uſed 

Hippocrates in this „ at the latter End of his Treatiſe 

Carnibus. 

ACETABULUM: , dne, Obb. The 
Herb UMn1iicus VENEAISs, which ſee. 

— AC8ETABULUM ſignifies a large Cavity in a Bone, which re- 


curable. Gorr, EA.. 


ceives another convex Bone, for the Convenience of a circular 


Motion of the Joint thus articulated. Thus the Cavity 
found by the Offa innominata is particularly called, which re- 
ceives the Head of the Femur, of Thigh Bone, 

It is formed by the Jun&ure of the Os Ilium, Iſchium, and 
Pubis. In it the Edge called Supercilium, the cartilaginous Ca- 
vity,.the Impreflion at the Bottom of the Cavity, and the Notch 
in the Edge, are obſervable. 

The Edge, or Supercilium, is very prominent on the upper 
Part ; on the Sides this Prominence decreaſes as they deſcend, 
and between the anterior and inferior Part it is quite loſt. * 


the a ** 


and Reſtorative to thoſe 


of Furnaces, where 


A CE 


The Cavity is proportionable to the Prominente of the Edge, 
and conſequently deeper on the upper and back Part than on the 
lower and fore Part, It is covergd with a very ſmooth Cartilage, 
except from the Middle to the Notch, which terminates pre- 
ciſely at the Edge of the Cavity, 

This Portion of the Cavity which is without Cartilage, is 
what is called the unequal Impreſſion, which is broader toward 
the Bottom of the Cavity than toward the Edge, and ſerves to 
contain a Ligament and a Bundle of Glands. 

The Notch is preciſely between the anterior and inferior Por- 
tion of the Edge of the Cavity, near the Foramen Ovale, 
which it, in a Manner, unites with the Cavity. The Situation 
of this Notch is oblique with reſpect to the Direction of the 
whole Body in an ere Poſture. | | 

The elaſtic Border of the cotyloide Cavity may be reckoned 
among the Ligaments. It is a Sort of additional Piece, ſtrongly 
united to the Edge of that Cavity, but eaſily yields both Ways 
to any Preſſure, It may be ſtretched out by pulling, and re- 
covers and contracts again when that Force is removed, It is 
of a very ſingular Texture, being compoſed of elaſtic Fibres, 
interwoven together through its whole Circumference, and 
which, in ſeveral Places, are by Degrees inclined toward the 
bony Edge of the Cavity. It makes an intire Circle ; and where 
it paſſes over the Notch, the tranſverſe Ligament before-men- 
tioned ſerves to ſupport it, as the bony Edge of the Cavity does 
through all the reſt of its Circumference. Winſlow's Anatomy. 

ACETABULUM alſo ſignifies a Sort of glandular Subſtance, 
many of which are found in the Placenta of ſome Animals. 
Sce CoTYLEDON. Pe | . 

ACE TABULUM was alſo a Meaſure uſed by the Antients, 
which anſwers to one eighth Part of our Pint. 

It ſeems to have taken its Denomination from a Veſſel in 
which Vinegar was brought to their Tables, which probably 
contained about this Quantity, and was called Acetabulum from 
Acetum, Vinegar. This Derivation is quoted by Chambers 
from Agricola ; and it has the greater Appearance of being right, 
becauſe Bape, baphon, which is exactly the ſame - 
ſure, ſeems to be in like — — derived from des, Vinegar. 

Authors have taken fome Pains to determine the Weight of 
the Acetabulum of different Liquids, in which they are not agreed. 
As the ſpecific Gravity of Fluids are various, the Weight of 
the Acetabulum, as well as all other Meaſures, muſt be ſo too. 

ACETARIA. Salads, 

ACETARIUM SCORBUTICUM. A Kind of 
Medicine, or rather Pickle, recommended by Bates ; in which 
he adviſes ſcorbutical Patients to dip their Victuals before they 
eat it. It is made thus: 

Take of the picked Leaves of Sea Scurvy-graſs three Ounces, 

White Sugar ſix Ounces, 
Salt of Scurvy-graſs an Ounce; 

Beat all together, and add ſix Ounces of the Juice of Oranges. 

ACETO SA, [of acetsſus, eager, ſour, L.] SorreF; fo called 
of the Anglo-Saxon yu n, ſour. 

The Leaves of Sorrel are ſmooth, ſucculent, and tender; 
ſomewhat long, and ſharp- pointed; ending near the Footſtalk 
in two has Row like Spinage ; of a very four Taſte. The 
Stalk is long and lender, ſet with two or three ſmaller Leaves; 
and at the Top, a long reddiſh Spike of ſmall ſtaminous Flow- 
ers, Which are ſucceeded by a ſmall ſhining three- ſquare Seed. 
The Root is about a Finger thick, branched, and full of Fibres 
of a yellowiſh brown , abiding ſeveral Years. It grows 
every where in the Fields and Meadows, flowering in May. The 
Leaves, Seed, and Root are uſed. Miller. 

1. ACETOSA vulgaris, Oxalis, Offic. Acetoſa vulgaris, Park. 
742. Raii Hiſt. i. 178. Acetoſa 282 C. B. 114. Hiſt. 
Oxon. ii. 582. Tourn. Inſt. 502. Boerh. Ind. A. ii. 85. Dill. 
Cat. 67. Buxb. 4. Acetoſa major vulgatifſima, Schw. 5. Acetoſa 
vulgaris, ſrve Rumee campeſtrinus, Munt. Herb. Brit. 221. 
Oxalis ſeu Acetoſa, Ger. 319. Emac. 396. Park. Parad. 486. 
Chab. 311. Oxalis vulgaris folio longo, 
Acetoſum vulgare, Raii Synop. iii. 56. COMMON SORREL. 

It grows in Meadows and Paſtures, and flowers in May. 
The Parts of it uſed in Phyſic are, 1. the Leaves, which are 
Juicy, ſmooth, pointed, of a dark green Colour, and of an 
acid Taſte ; 2. the Root, which is fibrous, yellow, and has an 
aſtringent Taſte ; 3: the Seeds, which are of a triangular Fi- 
gure, and of a bright red Colour. As to its Virtues ; it is one 
of the principal iacs and Hepatics, reſiſts Putrefaction, 
creates an Appetite, repreſſes Bile, and allays Thirſt; whence 
” A molt frequently given in common and peſtilential Fevers. 

The Leaves are of great Uſe againſt the Scurvy, and to that 
End are recommended to be eaten in the Spring in Salads ; and 
the Juice is frequently given among the other antiſcorbutic 
uices. The Root has no Sourneſs, but a bitter aſtringent 
aſte; and is accounted ſerviceable againſt the Scurvy, and 
| bilious Fluxes. The Seed is alſo very aſtringent, and is there- 
fore put into Diaſcordium, and other binding Medicines. Miller. 
This Plant is excellent in hot, lax, putrid Conſtitutions, 

abounding with Bile. Boerhaave. dd 5h 


— 


ſharp t 


and Leaves of this Plant very 


B. ii. 989. Lapathum 
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The Root of this Plant is not ſour, as Matthiolus affirms : 
it is, on the contrary, very bitter, very aſtringent, and. 
ives but .a faint red to the blue Paper; -whereas the 
ves give it as deep a Red as Alum. Red from the 
Leaves continues after the Paper is dry; that from the Roots 
vaniſhes, nothing remaining but a brown Spot. The eſſential 
Salt of the Sorrel is a Mixture of Sal Ammoniac and Nitre ; it 
crackles in the Fire, and ſmells of an urinous Spirit when diſ- 
ſolved in Oil of Tartar. The Sal Ammoniac ſeems to be moſt 
diſe in the Roots, becauſe ſtain the blue Paper with 
a red Colour, which the Nitre not do; but in the Leaves 
their Acids are diſengaged from a great Quantity of acrid Salt, 
and become, in ſome Meaſure, like the acid Spitit of Sal Am- 
moniac, or that of Nitre. In the Roots theſe two Sorts of Salts 
are united with a little fœtid Oil, and a pretty deal of Earth. 
In the Leaves they are diſſolved in a great Quantity of Phlegm. 
There does not appear any Vitriol in the Sorrel ; for the Juice 
of its Leaves does not blacken the Tincture of Galls, any more 
than other Acids which have nothing metallic in them. So that 
it is no wonder the different Parts of the Sorrel have different 
Virtues. The Roots where the Sal Ammoniac, the Sulphur, 
and the Earth predominate, are good to remove Obſtructions in 
the Bowels : They ar preſcribed in Broths, Decoctions, and 
r N Leaves, on the contrary, which are ſo 
t they ſet the Teeth on Edge, cool, by diminiſhing the 
Fermentation of the Blood, and temper the Bile, or keep it 
from inflaming. Simon Paulli relates, that in Greenland they 
give to thoſe that are troubled with the Scurvy, Broths, or De- 
coctions of Cochlearia, with Sorrel Leaves; which correct its 
Acrimony. It has been obſerved alſo, that the Uſe of the Roots 
much relieve ſcorbutic Perſons, 
of a dry and bilious Conſtitution. The Leaves bruiſed, or 
roaſted under the Coals, haſten the Suppuration of Tu 
as well as Leaven. The Roots ſtain Water with a red Colour; 
and may ſerve to cheat ſick People who want to drink Wine, 
22 ly if you add a little Juice of Pomegranates. Martin's 
ournfort. „ under the Article Bor ANA, an Account of 
the Method of examining the Contents of V les, by the 
Alterations they produce in the Colour of blue Paper, &c. 

2. ACETOSA arvenſis, Offic. Acetoſa minor, ſeu Lujula, Ind. 
Med. 111. Acetoſa arvenſis lanceolata, C. B. 114. Raii Hiſt. i. 
180. Dill. Cat. 52. Hift. Oxon. ii. 584. Boerh. Ind. A. ii. 86. 
Tourn. Inſt. 503. Buxb. 4. Acetoſa minor lanceolata, Park. 
Theat. 744. Munt. Herb. Brit. 222. Acetoſa lanceolata major, 
Schw. 8. Oxalis parva auriculata 1 J. B. ii. 992. Chab. 
312. Oxalis tenuifolia, Ger. 320. Emac. 397. Lapathum ace- 
toſum repens lanceolatum, Raii Synop. 56. SHEEP's SORREL. 

This grows in Tillage Grounds ; its Leaves are in Uſe ; it 
is more grateful to the Palate than the common Sorrel, and is 
beſides endued with all its Virtues. Chab. Dale. 

This Sorrel is lower and ſmaller than the common, having 
many narrow ſharp-pointed Leaves, each of which has two 1 
Ears growing to the End next the Stalk, which makes the Leaf 
appear like the Head of a bearded Spear. are four, like 
the common. The Flowers grow in Spikes, as thoſe of the 
former; are ſmall and ſtamineous; and the Seeds triangular, 
and leſs than the Seeds of that. The Root is ſmall, and creep- 
ing in the Ground. It grows in dry barren Soils, and flowers 
in ay It is but rarely uſed, being ſuppoſed to have leſs Virtue 
than the common Sorrel. Miller. 

3. ACETOSA Romana rotundifolia, Offic. Munt. Herb. Brit. 
= Acetoſa rotundifolia hortenſis, C. B. 111. Raii Hiſt, i. 180. 
Hiſt. Oxon. ii. 533 Boerh. Ind. A. ii. 86. Tourn. Inſt. 503. 
Buxb. 4. Acetoſa Sabandica, Schw. 214. Oxalis Franca * Ro- 
mana, Ger. 320. Emac. 397. Oxalis ſaliva Franca frue 
rotundifolia, Park. 743. Oxalis folio rotundiore repens, J. B. ii. 
991. Chab. 311. FRENCH SORREL. | 

It grows in Gardens ; the Leavesare uſed, and have the ſame 
Virtues as thoſe of the other Sorts. Dale. 

The Leaves of this Sorrel are of a glaucous or 'blewiſh green 
Colour ; they are broader, ſhorter, and rounder than the com- 
mon ; and the Ears that ſtand on each Side, at their joining to 
the Footſtalk, are very large. The Stalks do not ariſe to that 
Height; they are weaker, and ſtand not ſo erect; the Flower 


-and Seed much like the other. 


This Sorrel is found in Gardens, and flowers in June. The 
Leaves are as ſour as the common, and may be uſed indifferently 
with it, both in Medicine and Salads. Miller. Bot. Of. 

This Plant is of great Service in Phyſic. From the Juice 
decocted, well depurated, and inſpiſſated, and afterwards laid up 
in a ſubterraneous Place, is made an acid Salt, which ſtimulates 
and purges, corroborates and aſtringes, and is proper for all 
Diſeaſes attended with a burning, putrid, aud continual Fever. 
A Decoction of the Leaves or Roots, in Whey of new Milk, 
is excellent againſt all lingering Diſeaſes in general, where there 
is an Acrimony tending to Putrefaction. Its Conſerve, Syrup, 
and Water are in Uſe. No Plant better purges the Body of 
fœculent Humours collected in the Winter. A Handful of the 
Leaves boiled in a Pint of Whey, is an excellent Medicine in 
April. In ſhort, it is one of the moſt effeQtual Remedies againſt 

the 
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the , if the Plant itſelf be eaten „or its Juice 
drank ; for it helps a ſtinking Breath, faſtens looſe Teeth, and 
cures the Putrefaction of the Gums ; and is extremely beneficial 
in all Caſes where the Blood is too fluid, and the Veſſels lax. 
They who ſpit Blood, and are prone to a Conſumption, find 
extraordinary Relief from taking the Juice hereof, which is of 
Uſe alſo externally applied; for it is p to cleanſe fordid Ul- 
cers ; and the Leaves, contuſed with Freſh-Butter, are of the 
teſt Service againſt ſuch Carbuncles as tend to a Gangrene. 
5. Hift. Plaut. 

To theſe three principal Kinds Miller adds the following: 

Ack Tosa Foliis criſpis, C. B. P. Sorrel with curled Leaves. 

Ack Tos A montana maxima, C. B. P. Greateſt Mountain 
Sorrel. 

Ack rOSA Pyrenaica, angu/tifſimo & longiſſimo folio, Schol. 
Bot. Pyrenean Sorrel, with very long narrow Leaves. 

Ack TosA montana, lato Ari rotumdo folio, Bocce. Muſ. Moun- 
tain Sorrel, with a broad Arum Leaf. 

ACETOSA montana pumila, fagopyri folio, Bocce. Muſ. Dwarf 
Mountain Sorrel, with a Buckwheat : 

Ack ros tuberoſa radice, C. B. P. Sorrel with a tuberoſe 
Root. | 

Ack ros A Calthe folio, peregrina, C. B. P. Foreign Sorrel, 
with a Marigold Leaf. 

ACETOSA lucida, folio Atriplicis, H. R. Par. Shining Sorrel, 
with Orach Leaves. 

Ack ros A major Italica, ſemine rotundiore & glomerate, H. R. 
Par. Greater Italian Sorrel, with a round glomerated Seed. 

Ac ros A lanceolata age elatior, Mor. Hiſt, Taller, 
narrow - leaved, ſpear- pointed I. 
Ack ros Ocymi folio, Neapolitana, C. B. P. Neapolitan 

Sorrel, with a Baſil . 

Ack ros A Americana, folits longiſſimis pediculis denatis, Ames 
rican Sorrel, with Leaves growing on long Pedicles. 

ACETOSA rotundifolia repens Eboracenſis, folio in medio deli- 

um patiente, Mor. Hiſt. ing round- Sorrel of the 

orth. 

ACETOSA arboreſcens, ſubrotundo folio, ex inſulis Fortunatis, 


Pluk. Almag. Shrubby Sorrel, with a round from the 
Fortunate Iſlands. 
Ack rosA Muſcovitica flerilis, M. H. The Northern barren 
| Sorrel. 


As Boerhaave attributes great Virtues to the native Salts of 
Acetoſa, it will be proper to inſert his Methgd of making them. 
1. Take a large Quantity of broad-leaved Garden Sorrel, in 
the Prime of its Growth, a little before it flowers ; let it 
ee in the Morning, and well waſhed from 

its in fair Water; cut it, iſe it, commit it to a 
clean Linen Bag, and ſqueeze out all the Juice in a ſtrong 
Preſs. This Juice will be very acid, green, and thick as 

_ Muſt. 2. Dilute it with fix times its Quantity of pure 
Rain-water, that it may the better paſs the Strainer ; now 


filter it through a conical Linen Bag, returning it fo often - 


till at length it becomes pure, thin, and limpid ; at which 
Time it will be be acid. 3. Put the Liquor, ſo 
purified, into wide Glaſs Veſſels, and inſpiſſutt it by a very 
tle Boiling, in a Place free from Duſt, and over a clear 
Fire, till the remaining Matter become al as thick as 
recent Cream, and ſtrongly acid. 4. Pour this thick Liquor 
into a clean Urinal Glaſs, which it may fill till it reaches 
within its Neck ; then gently pour on the Topa little pure 
Oil-Olive, to the Height of about the tenth-of an Inch; 
and thus let it ſtand at reſt for eight Months, upon the 
Floor of a Cellar. By this Means the Oil preventing Fer- 
mentation, Putrefaction, and Ropineſs, a Salt will be pro- 
duced reſembling Tartar, which nearly appy6aches to the 
natural Salt of — pars wa 5. The Liqu&, therefore, 
being now poured off, let the Salt be a little waſhed 
the quick and ſudden. Aﬀuſion of cold Water, to cleanſe 
it of its adhering flimy Feculencies ; then y dry it, 
and it will be the native Salt of the Plant. Boerh. Chem. 
Ack TOS ESURINA. Eſurine Spirit of Vinegar , which 
will be deſcribed under the Article ACE TUM. | 


1201. Raii Synop. iii. 281. Oxys 
Elem, Bot. 6 Tak Ind. A. — 
Hore albo, J. B. ii. 387. 
Woon-SoRREIL. Det. * 
Wood-ſorrel has a ſmall, long, and ſcaly Root, inclining 
to a red Colour, with a great many fine lender Fibres. The 
ves are numerous, ſpringing directly from the Root, each 
on a flender reddiſh Stalk, about two or three Inches high, 
divided into three equal Parts, each in Shape of a Heart, of a 
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pale green Colour, and a pleaſant four Taſte, The Flowers ſpring 
up among the Leaves, upon their own Foot-ſtalks, conſiſting 
each of one ſingle Leaf, divided into five Parts; in ſome Plants 
white, in of Trap purple Colour. When the Flowers are 
fallen, the Seed Veſſels grow large and five-corner'd, and when 
ripe will burſt aſunder at the leaſt Touch, caſting abroad their 
ſmall round Seed. This Plant grows in Woods and ſhady Places, 
and flowers in April. 

The Leaves of Wood - ſorrel, which only are uſed, are believed 
3 Sorrel in all phyſical * and are reckoned 
more ial and uſeful in 1 evers, quenching 
Thirſt, and allaying the Heat of * which 
ſtrengthen, and create an Ap ; help Diſorders of the 
Liver, and are good for the {y and Jaundice. The Juice, 
7 nc is of a fine red Colour, and makes a very agree» 

e Syrup, * | 

Officinal Preparations from Wood-ſorrel, are a Syrup of the 
Juice, and a Conſerve of the Leaves. Miller. 

The Juice of this Plant is ſome what oily, acid, and nitrous, 


therefore it is good in all burning, putrid, peſtilential Diſtempers. 


The Herb boiled in Milk and Water is an excellent Remedy for 
an Inflammation, Pleuriſy, and all acute Diſcaſes.. Nothing bet- 
ter correfts the Humours, Bile, and PutrefaRtion, than this 
Herb; therefore it muſt be for a Nauſca and Want of 
Digeſtion ariſing from putrefied Bile, or any alcaleſcent Humour 
in the Stomach. Let the Patient cat this Herb like Lettuce, but 
without Vi » for it is ſour enough of itſelf. It is a fine 
Remed in » Pager LY and Looſeneſs ; therefore 
it ſhould be often ſed in Phyſic, Its diſtilled Water is of no 
Virtue. The Taſte of this Plant is an unpleaſant Sour, penetrat- 
ing almoſt like the Juice of Citrons, and rather aperient than 


ringent. It is a very Medicine in burning Fevers, 
Inflammations of . uboes, Carbuncles, and the Plague. 
applied, it is uſeful in the Diſtempers laſt 


Contuſed green, 
. There is an excellent Conſerve made of it with 
Sugar. A Volume has been written of the Virtues of this Herb 
in the German T „and tranſlated into Latin, wherein you 
will find that the e has been cured, and the Gums that 
were eateh with the Scurvy reſtored and healed by the Uſe of 
it. Boer baave. 5 

ACETUM, Vinegar, 

This Fluid fo commonly known has in all Ages been eſteemed 

t Importance both in Phyſic and Surgery. 

ippocrates recommends it in Hyſterical Bird; and in 
Inflammations of the Liver, and Diaphragm, mixed with Honey. 
See OXYMEL. But he ſays it is more ſerviceable in bilious, 
than atrabilarious Conſtitutions ; for where Melancholy abounds 
it is prejudicial, And that it is more proper for Men than 
Women, becauſe it is hurtful to the Uterus. De Ratione Victus 


of 


in Acutis. 9 
By Galen Vi is repreſented as moſt attenuating, diſcu- 
tient, repelling and antiphlogiſtic. He ſays in order to inform 


himſelf of the Effects of Vinegar, he applied the Thapſia to 
ſeveral Parts of the Legs, which in ſour 5 — Hours were much 
inflamed and painful. He then waſhed one Sore with Water, 
3 — 1 with Oil, another with Roſaceum, and to 
another he applied Vinegar, and found nothi ve ſo effectual 
He ſays it penetrates all Bodies like Fire, and runs thro” the 
thickeſt and cloſeſt Cloths ſooner than Water. That it diſſolves 
ſcirrhous Tumours of the Spleen ; and is an Antidote againſt the 
Poiſon of Muſhrooms, and of the Thapſia, or Deadly Carrot. 
It cures Hickups that are cauſed by the Putrefaction of 


il of 
being very ſerviceable. 

In burn Fevers that during the Heat of Summer, 
attended with great Thirſt, or in Fevers that happen in any other 
Seaſon attended with Heat and Thirſt, he recommends Vinegar 
mixed with Water, as an effectual Remedy; and directs it to 
be applied to Achors that are mild, and require only topical 
Applications, and to a ſuperficial Herpes, which he affirms it 
will cure; ' 

Vinegar with Bitters he directs for 
tending towards a Scirrhus, eſpecially of the Spleen, becauſe it 
attenuates without heating. And a in general, he fa 
may be cured by the Fumes of Vinegar receiv RE 0s fot 


ites. 

This Author alſo adviſes to apply Vinegar to the Noſtrils of 
lethargic Patients, wherein Thyme, Pennyroyal, and ee 
have been boiled. This reviving, or exciting Virtue of Vinegar 
maſt 1 = end yo pr geo 

from my own recommend it as pow- 

erful Exciter k known in Faintings, Hyſterics, and all thoſe ſud- 
den Diſorders which are uſually called Fits, where it is of much 
E than any ſcetid Fumes, or volatile Salts, which 
— we 25 and often do a great deal of Hurt. 


Aliment that remains undigeſted upon the Stomach. I ſu 


he means an alcaline Putrefaction; for then it cannot 


The Virtues of Vine GAR according to DroscoxipEs. 


Vinegar refrigerates and ges, i good for the Stomach, 
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and creates an Appetite, Stops all manner of Fluxes of Blood, 
either taken inwardly, 'or externally applied. And boiled with 
the Food ſtops a Looſeneſs, It is proper for Wounds, and pre- 
vents Inflammation if applied in greaſy Wool ('Owrrnge®;) or a 
8 It cures a Prolapſus of the Anus and Uterus, and the 
trefaction 8 of = Gums 7 = N Lo 
eating Ulcers, fi „Herpes, „ Tetters, 
Films in the Eye, if ara with other proper Ingredients. It 
reſtrains the Spreading of phagedenick and cancerous Ulcers, if 
they are conſtantly fomented with it. A warm Fomentation of 
Vinegar with Sulphur relieves the Gout ; and Vinegar applied 
with _ effaces the Lividneſs mu LINE and Fade s. With 
Oil of Rofes (443%) applied in g gol, or a Spunge, it cures 
the hot Dif ent þ = Head. "The hot Steam thereof is effeCtual 
inſt the Dropſy, Thickneſs of Hearing, and Noiſe in the 
rs; and Vinegat dropped into them kills Worms bred therein. 
A Fomentation of warm Vinegar, or a aaa Ay 19 therein, 
cures Swellings of the Glands and Itchings. e hot Fomenta- 
tion is effectual againſt the cold Poiſon of venomous Creatures, 
28 on the contrary, the cold Fomentation is a Remedy for their 
hot Poiſon. A Vomit of hot Vinegar is effectual againſt all Sorts 
of Poiſon, eſpecially the Papaver Spumeum, and Hemlock; and, 


taken with Salt, againſt Concretions of Blood, or Milk in the. 


Stomach, Muſhrooms, the white Chameleon, and the Yew. A 
Draught thereof expells Leeches out of the Stomach, mitigates 
an old Cough, and irritates a new one. It is good ſupped hot for 
an Aſthma, In Gargariſms, it ſtops Defluxions on the Throat, 
is uſeful in the Quinſey, and Relaxation of the Uvula, and held 
in the Mouth hot relieves the Toothach. | 
As the illuſtrious Boerhaave has been indefatigable in his En- 
uiries concerning the Production of Vinegar, curious in his Re- 
earches into the Fearate of it, and accurate in his Account of its 
Virtues, Icannot do a more agreeable thing to my Readers than 
make them acquainted with his Sentiments on this wor wy upon 
which [I ſhall take the Liberty to make ſome Remar ean 
time I would adviſe them to read the Articles FERMENTATIO& 
and Acipuu, in order to the better underſtanding what follows. 
After underſtanding the Effect of the firſt Fermentation 
of vegetable Juices, that is, Alcohol, or an inſlammable Spirit, it 
remains that we conſider the other Production of it, Vinegar, 
which cannot any ways be procured without previous Fermenta- 
tion, and that a double one; for the Generation of a vinous 
Liquor muſt precede that of Vinegar, and then any Wine or 
vinous Liquor is fit for this Purpoſe. For if you mix with 
any Sort of Wine a large Quantity of its own Lees, and the 
Flowers that riſe to the Top, during its Fermentation, adding 
alſo powder'd Tartar, and the 'Twigs, Stalks, and Skins of the 
Grape, and the acid, auſtere Vine-leaves, which abound with 
a faline, tartarous Matter, and then ſtir theſe well together, 
and ſet them in a warm place, particularly in wooden Caſks 
that are thoroughly penetrated with the Vapour of Vinegar, and 
in an Air that is alſo impregnated with the Fumes of Vinegar, 
they will by this means undergo a ſecond Fermentation, with a 
conſiderable Production of Heat, and, in this particular, the ſecond 
acetoſe Fermentation differs from the firſt. If this is protracted 
too long, the Wine, indeed, grows ſouriſh, but then it grows 
flat, and never becomes good Vinegar, 
'The remote Matter, therefore, of an acetoſe Fermentation is 
every Vegetable, which is capable of a vinous Fermentation, 
rovided it is firſt, by this, converted into Wine, The 
Matter from which Vinegar is immediately prepared, is every 
Sort of Wine, with this Circumſtance however, that the ſtrong- 
er the Wines are, the ſharper generally are the Vinegars which 
are made from them, whilſt the ſmaller Wines produce indegd 
Vinegar, but of a weak and more unactive Nature. | 
The Ferments by which an acetoſe Fermentation is moſt ſuc- 
ceſsfully promoted, are particularly theſe. 
1. The acid Faces, or Lees of an acidiſh Wine, called the 
Mother of Wine. | 
2. Fxces of Vinegar collected in old Caſks, eſpecially ſuch 


as are well ſaturated with very ſtrong toe - : 
3. Tartar of an acid Wine, reduced to Powder. 


4. Vinegar itſelf, firſt well prepared, and brought to its 
greateſt Degree of Acidity. 
5. Old wooden Caſks, which have been for a long time full 


of the ſtrongeſt Vinegar, and hence are thoroughly penetrated 
with its ſharp Acid. 

6. The frequent ſtirring up of the Lees in its own Wine. 

7. The Stalks, Twigs, and Skins of Cherries, Currants, and 
Grapes, the Tendrels of Vines, and the like Parts of other acid 
auſtere Vegetables. 

8. The acid Rye-leaven bf the Bakers. 1 Fe 

. A Compoſition of all the preceding mixed together, 
cially if le ſome very warm Aromatics added to the Acids; 
for then the ſtrongeſt Vinegars are produced. 

Glauber long ago gave the whole Hiſtory of the Generation of 
Vinegar, with t Accuracy, and an Account of this was after- 
wards oubliſhed in the Philoſophical Tranſa#tions, the Purport 
of which is as follows. f b 

Two large oaken Veſſels are prepared in the Shape of common 


the Wine, not being yet ſufficiently fixed, are diſſipated 


Caſks ; in each of theſe, at about the Diſtance of a Foot from the 
Bottom as they ſtand upright, a wicker Grate is fixed. Upon 
theſe Grates are laid a moderately thick Stratum, of freſh, green 
Tendrels of Vines, and over theſe, fuch a Quantity of the Pedicles 
of Grapes from which the Grapes have been ſtripped, as is ſuffi- 
cient to fill the Veſſel to within a Foot of the Top. When theſe 
two Veſlels are thus prepared, the Wine of which the Vinegar 
is to be made is poured into both of them, but in ſuch a Manner, 
that one of them is filled quite full, the other only half full; and 
then every Day alternately, the Veſſel which was half full, is 
filled out of the other, ſo that neither remains full above twenty 
four Hours, After proceeding in this Manner for two or three 
Days, a Fermentation ariſes in the Wine with a ſenſible Heat, 
in the half filled Veſſel, and this increaſes gradually every Day. 
Mean time the Motion and Heat are almoſt ſuffocated in the Caſk 
which is quite full, ſo as nearly to ceaſe in the Space of the 
twenty four Hours, during which it remains full. Thus Fermen- 
tation and Heat are alternately excited and ſuffocated in the 
two oaken Veſlels. 

In this Manner the Operation is continued, till the Heat is 
extinguiſhed, and there appears no more Motion in the half filled 
Veſſel; and this is a Sign that the acetoſe Fermentation is com- 
pleated, the Vinegar therefore muſt be then put up in Caſks 


well ſtopped. 


The hotter the Room is where theſe Veſſels, in which the 
Vinegar is prepared, are placed, the ſooner will it be made; in 
France it is compleated in dummer in about fifteen Days: But in 
cold Weather, and a cold Place, the Operation is more flow. But 
when either the Seaſon or the Workhouſe is very hot, it is often 
neceſſary to fill the half filled Veſſel out of that which is full, 
every twelve Hours; for otherwiſe there ariſes ſuch a Heat and 
Fermentation in the Veſſel half full that the volatile Spirits of 

the 
Heat, and I before they can be properly intangled . 
verted into the acid Spirit of Vinegar; And hence the Liquor, 
though it would be four would at the ſame time be vapid, and 
in no reſpect ſtrong generous Vinegar. For this reaſon alſo, 
the Veſſel which is half full, is always accurately cloſed with a 
Cover of Oak, that the foaming Ebullition of the fermenting 
Liquor may be reſtrained, and checked, and thus the repelled 
Spirits may act longer and more forceably upon the auſtere Sub- 
ſtances underneath, and by the Reaction of them be better 
ſecured from Diſſipation. But the full Veſſel is not covered, but 
left quite open, that the Air may have a free Acceſs to the 

iquor deſigned to be changed. 
his is the ſecond Fermentation, which tends to the Produc- 
tion of Vinegar, and there terminates. Vinegar is erroneouſly 
3 eſteemed a Liquor produced after the Evaporation of 
inflammable Spirits generated by the firſt Fermentation; for 
this would be vapid, nothing like Vinegar. On the contrary, 
the more generous, and the more replete with Spirits the Wine 


is which is uſed for this Purpoſe, the better will the Vinegar be, 
and the weaker the Wine is, the leſs acid is the Vinegar prepared 


from it. For this reaſon, the ſtrongeſt Malt-Liquors, if they are 
treated in the fame Manner, yield an exceeding good Vine- 
gar, as do the richeſt Spaniſh Wines. In this Operation, it 
is particularly remarkable, that this Converſion of Wine into 
Vinegar is not brought about without the Generation of a con- 
ſiderable Heat during the Fermentation; whereas Muſt ferment- 
ing in the time of Vintage ſcarcely generates any- Heat ; and 

t-Liquor, notwithſtanding the violent Motion which is 
excited whilſt it works, does not grow warm. Is Heat there- 
fore always required for the Generation of an Acid? It is certain 
that Corn and Milk and Food prepared from theſe do not grow 
acid without Heat either of the Seaſon, of artificial Fire, or that 
of the Body. And we find, that a violent Fire converts Nitre, 
Sulphur, and Salt, which are-not acid, into Spirits extremely 
acid. Hence perhaps, upon Reflection, we ſhall find reaſon to 
believe, that almoſt every Change which is brought about in 
Nature, requires a certain Degree of Heat. 

In thisOperation, another Circumſtance occurs which deſerves 
our Conſideration, which is, that whilſt Wine is thus converted 
into Vinegar, this clear thin Liquor depoſites an incredible Quar- 
tity of thick, pinguious, oily, and as it were ſoapy Fæces, which 
hang about the Sides of the Veſſels, the Vine Tendrels, and the 
Pedicles of the Grapes. Whence ſhould this ariſe ? In the Wine 
there is not the leaſt Sign of any fuch thing, and in the auſtere 
Tendrels, and Pedicles, one would — to find nothing like 
a pinguious oily Subſtance. And yet it is in this Manner formed 
from the Wine; for if it is waſhed off it will be generated again, 
inſomuch that it is neceſſary once a Year to clear a this 

ſs unctuous Matter, ' for otherwiſe, when the Wine was put 
into the Veſſels, it would not be changed to a thin ſharp Vinegar, 
but to a thick, corrupted, pinguious Liquor fit for no Uſe what- 
ever. 

But Care muſt be taken to clear the Pedicles, and Twigs, 
from this pinguious Matter which adheres to them, by a ſudden 
Affuſion of Water upon them, which muſt be ſuffered to run 
thro* them, leſt if it ſhould remain, it ſhould deprive them of 
their acid Ferment, with which they are now — 


Aſter this the Grates, Sides, and Bottoms of the Veſſels, in 
which the Vinegar is made, are cleared with the ſame Caution, 
and as ſoon as ever the pinguious Impurities are removed, the 


Grates, Twigs, and Stalks are diſpoſed as before, and are then 


in fit for making Vinegar ; till, by along Uſe, the ſame oily 
Guſt will be formed again; which evidently demonſtrates, that 
the Wine actually throws out an Oil whillt it is changed from 
its own proper Nature to that of Vi At the ſame time 
too, the acetific Ferment remains in the Veſigls, Grates, aud 
Stalks; and hence, when theſe Veſſels have been uſed a conſi- 
derable time, they acquire very ſtrongly the Power of converting 
Wine into Vinegar, and with the Grates, and Stalks &c. 
become as it were ſpungy Reſervoirs of Vinegar. 78 

It is farther to be remembered that as Alcohol, prepared 
from very ſtrong old Malt Liquor, can ſcarcely be diſtinguiſhed 
from that drawn from the richeſt Wine, fo here the ſame Malt 
Liquor, treated in the Manner explained, may be converted into 
Vinegar, as » pure, and fit for any Uſe, as can be made 
from the beſt Wine; nor is it eaſy to find any Difference betwixt 
them, except what is owing to the Bitters put into Malt Liquor, 
to make it keep, which give it a Colour and Taſte different from 
what it would have had, if prepared from Corn alone. In other 
reſpects they are intirely the ſame, 
The Effect therefore of this ſecond Fermentation, when com- 
pleated, is the Production of Vi - In order now to 
underſtand this the better, let us conſider what Vinegar is. 
Vinegar is an acid, penetrating, ſubpinguious, volatile, vege- 
table Liquor, produced from Wine by a ſecond Fermentation 
the firſt Part of this which riſes in Diſtillation is truly acid, and 

no means inflammable, but extinguiſhes Fire and Flame, like 

ater ; and by theſe remarkable Properties, Wine is diſtin- 
guiſhed from Vinegar. 
Wine, then, by one Fermentation is prepared direQAly from 
—— Juices; Vi I a ſecond Fermentation, from 

ine that is already Tue volatile Part that firſt riſes from 
Wine in Diſtillation will take fire, and riſe into a lucid Flame, 
but the moſt volatile Part of Vinegar, which riſes firſt like 


Water, puts it out. This, therefore, is an Inſtance of a very 
extraordinary Production of one thing from another of a different 
Nature. Some of the moſt able Chymiſts have called Vinegar 


a volatile Tartar of Wine, becauſe Iartar is the moſt acid part 
of Wine, but not volatile ; Vinegar, Wine converted into a 


volatile Acid ; and were farther confirmed in this — 
y depoſites a Tartar, and Vinegar, i 


becauſe Wine 
it reſt never ſo long, produces not the leaſt portion of it, though 
as it is deprived of a great deal of Oil in making, and hence is 
rendered more acid, it ſhould ſeem reaſonable to-expe it would 
generate a greater Quantity, It muft be confeſſed that what 
remains at the Bottom of the Retort, after the Diſtillation of 
Vinegar, ſeems to approach near to the Nature of Tartar, but 
yet, upon Examination, we find it a Subſtance very different from 
it. But it will be of ſingular Service to Chymiſtry, Medicine, 
and Natural Philoſophy, to explain the ſpecific Nature of Vinegar, 
8 ſhall endeavour to do as follows. 

inegar is a Liquor, dif _ iſhed by its proper Characteri- 
ſtics above ſpecified, to which I ſhall only now add, that it is a 
volatile, oily, acid Salt; for its Oil, which lies ſurpriſingly con- 
cealed under a ſharp, thin Acid, moſt evidently diſcovers itſelf 
by a great many Experiments. 

This Compound is extremely uſeful, becauſe it re- 
ſiſts that dangerous Putrefaction to which animal Juices are very 
ſubject, and at the ſame time it is rendered leſs acrid by reaſon 
of the oily Particles joined with it. This Liquor alſo is ſo pene- 
trating that it eaſily paſſes through very denſe Subſtances, (as was 
obſerved by Galen) in its full Strength, and without any Separa- 
tion of its , and will infinuate itſelf into all Parts of the gs & 
very few Veſſels excepted, and thus being diſtributed thro? 
res Part of the vaſcular Syſtem, will there exert its 

owers, eſpecially as it is then aſſiſted - natural Heat, 
and vital Motion. It alſo very readily ſuffers itſelf to be mixed 
with every animal Fluid we are acquainted with, the Oil itſelf 
not- excepted, and thus by its Penetrability and Miſcibility is 
productive of very great Effects in the Body. 

It eff refrigerates in Fevers cauſed by the Stimulation of 
the Bile grown too acrid, of an alcaleſcent Salt, or of a Putre- 
faction prevailing in the Juices of the human Body, or by vene- 
mous Bites, and at the ſame time allays the Thirſt which accom- 


proper 


panies theſe Diſorders. And hence in theſe Caſes, we have 


nothing extolled more by Dioſcorides and Hippocrates, than 
Oxycrate, or Vinegar and Water, eſpecially when rendered 
milder by an Addition of Honey. The Surgeons are acquainted 
with nothing of greater Importance in many external ies, 
as an Eryſipelas, Phlegmon, or putrid Ulcer. In virulent Bites, 
there is not any thing more efficacious than Oxycrate. It is ſo far 
from — 8 . Spirit of Wine is the 

in inebriates, Spirit of Vinegar on the con oves 
7 for Drunkenneſs when it is excited; even - a 
Man is quite ſunk in Sleep from the Abuſe of Spirituous Li- 
quors, he may be rouſed by 2 Vinegar. Hence, in 
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any thing is of greater Service. In weak, id, drowſy, and 
lethargic Patients, and thoſe much ſubject to Faintings ad Vo- 
mitings, after having tried the moſt celebrated chymical Produc- 
tions in vain, I have frequently at laſt given Relief by applyi 
Vinegar to the Noſe and Mouth, or giving it internally, And 
farther, which perhaps only thoſe who have tried it would rea- 
8 in convulſive, h ndriacal, and hyſterical Caſes 
— often * _ (and for N it is 
recom by Hippocrates in many es). Juſtly, 
8 did Hippocrates and Galen recommend it at * 
chondriacs. In a true Putrefaction and deadly Corruption of the 
Humours, and for topping the Progrefs of a Gangrene, nothing 


is equal to it ; and this I affirm from Experience. But the fol- 
ing Obſervation renders all farther Arguments upon this Sub- 


low 
56Gh fopertivous, During the moſt extreme autumnal Heats, 
when animal Subſtances are ftrongly inclined to run into a putrid 
Sanies, Fleſh and Blood are preſerved from Corruption by ſprin- 
kling them plentifully with Vinegar. But, with all due Deference 
to the Opinions of thoſe who think otherwiſe, I attribute an atte- 
nuating Virtue to Vinegar, For if it is mixcd warm with the 
Blood, or its Serum, it is ſo far from coagulating them, and 
from generating polipous Concretions by its Admixture, that it 
attenuates them, and agreeably reſolves Coagulations already 
formed. In acute Fevers, therefore, in malignant burning 
Fevers, in the Plague, the ſmall Pox, Meaſles, and the like 
Diſtempers, Vinegar is an excellent Medicine, whilſt volatile 
alcaline Salts are uſed with much Prejudice and Danger to the 
Patient, becauſe by their ſtimulating Acrimony they increaſe 
the Velocity, and of 1 Denſity of the Blood, 
Conſiſtent with this was the Practice of the illuſtrious Franciſcus 
de le Boe Sylvius, who, if not the Inventor, was at leaſt a great 
Favourer of the Sal Volatile Oleoſum ; for by the Help of what 
ProphylaQtic did he viſit his Patients in the Plague with Safety ? 
It was by only drinking firſt an Ounce or two of Vinegar: And 
he informs us, that having once omitted it, he for this Neglect was 
puniſhed with a ſevere Pain in his Head. In ſhort we are not 
acquainted with a more certain and effectual Sudorific ; for 
Vinegar, either diluted with Water, or alone, will procure a 
plentiful Sweat, in the Plague, and other malignant Diſeaſes, 
where other things ſeldom anſwer. 
ſeems to be ted by the Combination of the 
inflammable Spirit, produced by the firſt Fermentation, with 
an Acid ſomewhat more fixed, which lay concealed in the Wine ; 
for theſe inflammable Spirits are not loſt. Perhaps therefore theſe 
Spirits, by the ſecond Fermentation, may be united with the 
eſſential Salt of the Wine, that is, the Tartar. This I leave to 
mature Examination, only adding, that it ſeems as if the Spirit of 
the Wine was altered in its Nature, and had put on that of Vine- 
gar. And if this is true, this is the only Way commonly known 
of truly ing the Matter of Alcohol into ſomething of a 
quite different Nature, 

Perhaps the fineſt eſſential Salt of Wine is the Tartar which.is 
generated from it; and which is utterly conſumed in the making 
of Vinegar, though in the Proceſs there is nothing ſeparated from 
it, but a thick Oil; for if the pureſt and moſt defecated Rheniſh 
Wine is, whilſt new, put into a clean Caſk, it will produce a 
great Quantity of the beſt Tartar, when at the ſame time if the 
very fame Wine is by the above deſcribed Proceſs converted into 
Vinegar, and ſtands ever fo long, it will never generate the leaft 
Portion of Tartar, and yet, as I before obſerved, there is nothing 
depoſited or formed, during the ſecond Fermentation, that in 


any reſpect reſembles Tartar, but only a pinguious, tenacious 


atter, that is widely different from it, 

In the Diſtillation of Wine, the Spirit produced by the firſt 
Fermentation comes over before the Water ; but in Vinegar 
prepared by the ſecond Fermentation, the watery Part riſes firſt, 
and when this is drawn off, an acid Spirit ſucceeds, which is 
always the ſtronger and more acid, the lower it is drawn. 
Whence we perceive, that the firſt Fermentation renders its 
Productions volatile; but the ſecond makes what it generates 
more fixed. The Action therefore of Fermentation appears 
very ſurpriſing, which from Muſt, that is ſweet, produces a 
Wine, which inclines to an Acidity ; and from a Fluid void of 
Alcohol before, generates it ; and again, from a ſweet Liquor 
forms an Acid; and makes the Matter of Alcohol afford ſome- 
thing in every reſpect widely different from it. 

The Promoters of this ſecond Fermentation are, 

1. A ſufficient ee of Heat. 

2. The free Acceſs and even Admixture of the Air. 

3- Motion, Conquaſlation, and frequent ſtirring of the Liquor 

in the open Air. 
4. The Addition of ſome very warm Aromatic during the 
Fermentation. "The Impediments to this Fermentation are 
every thing which-retards the firft Fermentation, except that 
ſtirring the Liquor about is here of ſervice, whereas in the other 
it does harm. See FERMENTATION, 

We ſee here that Boerhaave attributes an attenuating Virtue to 
Vinegar, contrary to the Aſſertions of many great Men, who have 
ſet it in a very different Light. Iam ſenſible, that the Effects of 
Vinegar upon Blood out of the Limits * not 

nune 
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determine thoſe it has upon the ſame Fluid, whilſt circulating 
in the Veſſels. However the Queſtion whether Vinegar mixed with 
the Blood freſh drawn from a Vein, preſerves, or deſtroys the 
Fluidity of it, ſeems of rtance enough to deſerve Examina- 
tion, cſpecially as Men of conſiderable Figure in the Profeſhon 
of Phyſic have maintained Aſſertions in regard to this directly 
oppoſite to each other. 

In order to ſatisfy my ſelf of the Truth, July 29. 1741, 1 
ot a Surgeon to ſome Blood from the Arm of a Boy about 
ſteen Years old, who was in a Fever. He took it in four dif- 

ferent Tea-cups, each of which held an Ounce and a half, 
Into the firſt I put three Tea-ſpoonfulls of the beſt White-Wine 
Vinegar I could get, as ſoon as ever the Cup was near full, and 
ſtirred it round two or three 

In the ſecond I put none, but ſtirred it as near as I could in the 
ſame Manner I did the firſt, that I might be ſure the moving it 
had an equal Effect on the Fluidity of the Blood contained in 
both 23 * 

In the third Cup I put four Tea- ſpoonfuls of the ſame Vin 
gar, and ſtirred it in the ſame Manner. | 

In the fourth Cup I put none, and ſtirred it in the fame 
Manner. | | 

In half an Hour, the Blood in the ſecond and fourth Cup was 
coagulated; the Blood in the firſt Cup was coagulated but very 
little, and that in the third not at all. 

About four Hours after, the Serum was perfectly ſeparated 
from the Crafſamentum in the ſecond and fourth. | 

The firſt was not much coagulated. The third ſcarce at all 

The next Morning the Blood in the ſecond and fourth was the 
ſame as the Night before, 

That in the firſt coagulated, but not ſtrongly, and without 
any Separation. | 

That in the third was ſomewhat thick, but ſtill preſerved its 
Fluidity. I believe thoſe who have repreſented Vinegar as a 
88 of Blood, have been led into this Error by the Effect 
which the ſtronger Mineral Acids have upon Blood ; for thoſe 
make it coagulate very ſoon, and ſtrongly, as *tis probable 
Vinegar would do, had it the fame Quantity of Acid in it; but 
ſtrong Vinegar contains only about fourteen Grains of true Acid 
in an Ounce, whereas there is three Drams and fix Grains, that 
is, 185 Grains of Acid, in five Drams of Oil of Vitriol, Now 
the ſame thing in different Degrees has frequently very different 
Effects on the ſame Body. a 

However, ſo far as may be judged by Effects, Vinegar may 
be faid to be a great Attenuator of the Blood, whilſt in the 
Courſe of Circulation ; and at the ſame time, which is very extra- 
ordinary, preſerves the Texture of the Blood, and keeps it from 
that Diſſolution, which it is inclinable to in the Plague, and 
peſtilential Fevers. This will appear leſs wonderful, — con- 
ſider that Vinegar as an Acid prevents Putrefaction, as was 
obſerved above; and that when the extremely elaſtic Particles of 
the Acid are mixed with the circulating Fluid in a juſt Propor- 
tion, the Heat of the Body rarefies and expands them with a 
Force ſufficient to break thro? and deſtroy the Coagulations or 
Concretions of the Blood, which are the very Eſſence of Inflam- 
mations. 

I fay in a juſt Proportion, becauſe the Blood may be over- 

ed with the acid Particles. *Tis for this Reaſon probably 
that Hippocrates adviſes Vinegar in Fevers, diluted with Water 
and mixed with Honey; for, as Galen expreſſes it, Vinegar adds 
Wings to Water, and enables it to penetrate into the moſt ex- 
treme Parts of the Body. 

Ccelius Aurelianus adviſes to blow Vinegar into the Noſe in 
an Epileptic Fit. 

Upon reflecting on the Appearances in both the Fermentations 
neceſſary to the RE of Vinegar, I think there is Reaſon 
to believe that the Acid of Vinegar is a new Production, but that 
it rather lay concealed and enveloped in the Oil of the vegetable 
Juice, till diſengaged from it by two Fermentations, which are 
nothing more than continued Efforts of the extremely elaſtic 
Acid, affiſted by a proper Degree of Heat, to diſunite itſelf from 
the vegetable Oil, which diſguiſes it, and detains it, thereb 
preventing it from flying off, and-mixing with the Air, of which 
E it was originally a Denizon, and from whence it may 

entertaining to trace it, till it diſintangles itſelf from the ve- 
getable Juices, and exhaling, leaves the remaining Fluid taſteleſs 
and vapid, being only Water with a ſmall Portion of mucilagi- 
nous and unactive Oil. 

It is ſad under the Article Acipun, that there is an Acid 
perpetually floating in the Air. This Acid is ſo ſtrongly attrac- 
ted by alcaline Salts of all kinds, that in time they become fo 
ſaturated therewith, as to be entirely neutral. Now alcaline 
Salts are the great Promotors of Fertility, inſomuch that, unleſs 
the Earth is ſufficiently ſaturated with them, no Vegetable of 
any kind will grow in it, becauſe theſe Salts are abſolutely 
neceſſary to the Formation of a ſaponaceous, neutral Men- 
ſtruum, le of diſſolving Earth; for otherwiſe Earth, which 
is incapable of Solution by Water alone, could not enter the 
Pores of the Roots, and contribute to the Formation of the 
ſolid Parts of Plants, 


therein, til 


If we examine all the Subſtances in Nature, that are uſed to 
romote Fertility, we ſhall find they contain an alcaline Salt. 
us all the Parts or Excrements of Animals contain an alca- 
line Salt ; and the ſame kind of Salt is found in all Vegetables 
that have undergone Putreſaction. Thus Lime alſo contains an 
extremely volatile and penetrating alcaline Salt, of ſingular 
Efficacy in fertilizing barren Lands. Limes may be 
reckoned a Kind of Sal Terrz, to be diſcovered by its Effects 
in all Countries: For Earth, by the continual Action of the Sun 
upon it during Summer, is in ſome Meaſure calcined, and fur- 
niſhed with a Salt of the Nature of Lime, Hence the Advan- 
tages of aSummer Fallow, as the Farmers call it, which is only 
expoſing the naked Earth to the Influence of the Sun. Hence 
alſo the great Fertility of Meadows from Inundations ; for the 
Waters having in their Paſſage taken up and diſſolved large 
Quantities of this Sal Terræ, depoſites them upon the Lands 
= overflow. . 
ut this is no where ſo remarkable as in Egypt, whoſe pro- 
digious Fertility ſeems to depend intirely upon this kind of al- 
caline Salt ; for the Water of the Nile being gathered in the 
parched Mountains of Æthiopia, collects in its Paſſage this Salt, 
which it afterwards depoſites on the Soil of ZEgypt. 

This Kind of Salt is perhaps that which the Inhabitants in 
all Ages have collected in great Quantities, under the Name of 
Natron, which is not unlike the Cineres Clavellati, and may 
be uſed for the fame Purpoſes. 

When theſe alcaline Salts are committed to the Earth, and 
conſequently expoſed to the Air, they attract the Acid floati 

they are ſaturated therewith, and become neutral. 
At the ſame Time they attract the Moiſture, and with it the 
volatile, Oils of Animals and Vegetables floating in the Air. 
Theſe then, mixed withthe Oil of the Earth, being digeſted by 
the Heat of the Sun, form a penetrating, neutral Soap ; which, 
when diluted by the Rains, becomes a Menſtruum capable of 
diſſolving Earth, or reducing it to Particles fine enough to enter 
the Pores of the Roots of Plants, 

I call this Soap, becauſe it has all the Ingredients of Soap in 
its Compoſition, and anſwers the ſame End, that is, it diſſolves 
Concretions of Earth, or, in other Words, Dirt. And I be- 
lieve every Body has obſerved the Earth to foam and lather upon 
a haſty Shower of Rain. The Ingredients of Soap are an alca- 
line Salt, and Oil. Now, all Oils contain an Acid, and this 
Acid neutralizes the alcaline Salt, as it mixes with it, in the 
Formation of Soap. It is, perhaps, on account of this Acid, 
that Oils flame; for Acids, tho' not readily inflammable, yet 
flame with the utmoſt Violence, and greateſt Degree of Ex- 
ploſion, when once ſet on fire. And I do not recollect any 
Body in Nature that will flame, that has not an Acid in it. 
Turpentines, which are vegetable Oils, and contain a great 
Quantity of Acid, are remarkable for the Violence of the Flame 
they emit. 

Fram this Sapo Terre, or Soap of the Earth, is made that 
neutral Salt which we call Nitre, perhaps the greateſt Diſſolvent 
in Nature, and for that Reaſon a Medicine of the greateſt Im- 
portance in the Practice of Phyſic. It muſt be obſerved here, 
for the better underſtanding and Confirmation of what I am go- 
ing to fay, that the Acid of the Air which enters the Compo- 
ſition of common Nitre, is not loſt or deſtroyed, but onl 
diſguiſed and concealed under the Maſk of the alcaline Sale 
and Oil with which it is united, and from which it may again be 
ſeparated, as it actually is in making Spirit of Nitre. 

This ſaponaceous Menſtruum then, together with the diſſolved 
Earth, is conveyed into the Pores of the Roots of Plants, where 
a Part of the Earth and Salt is employed in the Formation of the 
Solids, and a Part of the Oil ſerves as a Cement for joining the 
Particles of Earth r, Which otherwiſe would not . 
but fall from each other like the Aſhes of Vegetables, which 
are nothing but Earth and Salts deprived of their cementing Oil 
by Fire, Mean time the Juices, deprived of Part of their 
Earth, Salt and Oil, are ſomewhat acid ; . the ire in 
ſome _ diſengaged from the enveloping Oil, neutralizing 
Salts, — Earth, has Liberty to act and affect the Or- 
gans of Taſte. But as the Plant approaches to Maturity, leſs 
of the Oil and Earth received by the Root is employed in Ac- 
cretion : They mix therefore with the Juices, and contribute 
by Degrees to their Neutralization, which is farther promoted 
by the Heat of the Sun, which digeſts them together, and mixes 
with them itſelf ; for Heat is a Body, as has been proved by ma- 
ny Experiments; and according to its different Degrees, has 
the Power of neutralizing Acids, or expelling them from the 
Subſtances to which they adhered ; but I do not know that it 
has been proved, by any Experiment, that it can utterly deſtroy 
them. 

It muſt alſo be remembered that Vegetables imbibe the Air, 
and no doubt the Acid thereof. And indeed this kind of 
Reſpiration is not leſs — to Vegetables than Animals; 
for without an open Intercourſe with the Air no Plant can 
live, but very ſoon withers away and dies. If we farther con- 
ſider, that this Sort of Reſpiration is performed by Means of the 
Leaves, and that in moſt Plants the Leaves by hes 
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tion which we call four. 


| for what I have advanced. 


their Gravity is increaſed by 
as they are in ſome Meaſure releaſed from their Confinement. 
And then their Coheſion muſt be conſiderable ; for Acids 


AGE 


nd wither as the Fruit approaches to Maturity; we may, per- 


| haps, find Reaſon to believe, that the Juices of V 


receive an additional Acid by Reſpiration, which ceaſes by De- 
grees, when the Acid is no of Uſe, and when the Neu- 
tralization of the Juices are neceſſary to the Maturation of the 
Fruits. 

And this will be farther confirmed by moſt of thoſe Vege- 
tables that produce aFruit very acid when full ripe, as theLemon, 
Orange, Citron, and others of the fame kind; which do not 
loſe their Leaves as the Fruit ripens. 

Upon the different Combinations of the Acid, alcaline Salts, 
Oils, Water and Fire, depend the different Taſtes of Vege- 
tables. Hence alſo ſome Plants are falutary and medicinal, whilſt 
others are deleterious and fatal, to Animals that eat them. How 
far the Acid may be concerned in rendering them poiſonous, I 
cannot determine; but it is well known that Acids, when naked, 
are the greateſt Poiſons known in Nature, tho', when properly 
combined with Things of a different Nature, they are not only 
ſalutary, but endued with excellent medicinal Virtues. 

- The Example of the Vine may ſerve for an Illuſtration of 
what I have advanced, whoſe Juices in the Spring are much in- 
clinable to Acidity, whilſt the ſolid Parts, that is, the Tendrels 
and Branches, increaſe ſurpriſingly faſt. The Juices of the 
Fruit, that is, the Grape, are alſo very acid till arrived at their 
full Growth, and neutralized by the Acceſſion of oily and alca- 
line Particles, and the Admixture of Heat or Fire; a great deal 
of which laſt is neceſſary to bring them to Maturity. 

When theſe Juices are neutralized, that is, ripe, they 
are ſweet, or, in other Words, the Acid is invel in Oil 
and a Portion of Earth and Salts, and mixed with of 
Fire ; for an Acid thus modified ſeems neceſlary to the Form- 
ation of a ſweet Taſte, as is evident in Sugar and Honey. 

Thus Muſt and Wort are ſweet; which put in a proper 
Veſſel, and ſet in a ſufficient Degree of Heat, begin to fer- 
ment ; that is, the Acid, which is — elaſtic, begins to 
expand, and to diſengage itſelf from the inveloping Oil. Mean 
time, a Part of the Acid flies off with ſo prodigious a Force, 
that no Veſſel is ſtrong enough to confine it. This is what Hel- 
mont called the Gas Sylveſtris, or Savage Spirit, which is the 
moſt ſudden and deleterious Poiſon known in Nature; and to a 
Portion of this remaining in the fermented Liquors the intoxi- 
cating Faculty of ſuch Liquors is indiſputably owing. 

Ibis Gas Sylveſtris I call acid, becauſe it has an acid Smell, 


and becauſe its expanſive Force is greater than that of any known - 
dules, fix of which, L judged, would go to make up one of 
obſery 


Body in Nature, except the Acid of Nitre, to which it ſeems 
nearly related. | 

| Mean time, the more groſs Particles of the Oil are ſeparated, 
and riſe to the Top of the fermenting Liquor in a Froth, where 


they condenſe ees, and become at laſt heavier than the 
Liquor, when ſink to the Bottom, and remain there under 
the Name of the Lees, or Mother of Wine; but in Malt-Li- 


quors it is called Yeaſt, or Barm. 
When this firſt Fermentation is compleated, the Liquor 
_ its ſweet Taſte for one ſomewhat inclinable to Acidity 
and the finer and lighter Parts of the Liquor, ſeparated from the 
heavier by Diſtillation, will take fire, and flame, which there- 
fore muſt be an Oil attenuated by Fermentation, containing an 
Acid. | 

During the ſecond Fermentation, mote Particles, which 
entered the Compoſition of the Oil, inveloped the Acid, 
are ſeparated from the Fluid, and depoſited” on the Sides and 
Bottom of the containing Veſſel; and then the naked Acid is at 
Liberty to act, and affect the Organs 
But if the ſecond Fermentation is 
carried on a little too far, the Acid making its Eſcape, mixes 
with the Air from whence it came, and leaves the remaining 


to Vinegar; makes very much 
is Author tells us, that Vinegar 
in its penetrating Quality reſembles the Northern Air. Now 
Hoffman informs us, that thoſe who are concerned in the mak- 
ing Nitre obſerve, that the Northern and Eaſterly Winds favour 
the Production of Nitre, that is, bring the Acid, which fixes 
on the Earth, impregnated with Salts, and renders it 


2 a Portion of this Acid, which uniting with the 
pore articles of the Oil, fixes to the Sides and of 

„and forms Tartar. Hence that incoercible Spirit or Gas 
which riſes from Tartar in Diſtillation, and which either per- 


Liquor a taſteleſs vapid Maſs: 


What Galen obſerves in 


' "nitrous. 


ſpires through the Lute, or burſts the Veſſels. See AR TA RUS. 


If it ſhould be mentioned, as an Objection to What I have 
ſaid, that the Spirit of Wine is lighter than Water, and riſes 
firſt in Diſtillation ; but that the Acid of Vinegar is more fixed, 


5 the Water; it would not much embarraſs the 
- ir. 
nutely, and kept from joining by the Te 


For when the Particles of the Acid are divided mi- 

enacity of the Oil 

muſt neceſſarily be affected I een Heat - Arc 
eir Union, which happens as ſoon 


\ T call the Salt of Vi 
in ſo great Plenty, that I diſcovered ſome Thouſands in a ſmall 


of "Taſte with that Senſa- 


| 


8 the moſt ponderous, and conſequently very 
What I have ſaid above in regard to Vinegar, will be great! 
confenced by «he fullowing Kaperimanc and Oblireatinns roads 

by Lcewenhock: 

I have had repeated Sollicitations from ſome eminent Men of my 
own Neighbourhood, to undertake an Examen of ſome Salts, 

\ but hitherto have not been able to comply with their Requeſt, 
not only becauſe the Buſineſs required an infinite deal of La- 


bour, but becauſe what I had already beſtowed thereon proved 
- unſucceſsful ; and beſides, in this Sort of Obſervations which 


I deſighed to make concerning ſaline Affairs, the Heat and 
Cold of the Air might cauſe various Changes in the Figures 
of Salts: I invented therefore a new Way of ſearching into 


theſe Matters, which however did not ſucceed with me alike 
| r | | 12 . 
e Wine Vinegar (of which a Barre the 
Uſe of my Family, and keep iti. Yeu!) wer I had 
kept it about three Months in my Cellar, had contracted ſuch 
- an Acidity, that it far ſurpaſſed all the Vinegar that ever 1 
had before, A Quantity of this, whenever expoſed. a few 
Hours to the Air, entertained my Sight with a vaſt Number 
of Corpuſcles, which I uſed to All the Salt. of Vinegar, re- 
preſented P. 1. Fig. A, acute at both Extremities. Man 
of them had in the Middle an oblong Figure, of a browni 
Colour ; others, of which there were alſo Multitudes, ſhone 
like Cryſtal, as in Fig. B. Some of thoſe oblong and brown- 
iſh Figures had a clear Light appearing in their browniſh Co- 
lour, as is ſhewn Fig. C. In another Part appeared a few 
oval Figures, ſome of which carried in them a Light, of an 
oval Form, as in Fig. D. Among thoſe of the aforeſaid Figures 
A, B, D, I often fancied I ſaw many with a Cavity, as if 
we beheld the Form of ſome Ship; and ſometimes there 
appeared ſuch a one as, I ſaid, to the firſt Figure, 
wich one half browniſh, and the other pellucid. Sometimes 
the Corpuſcles reſted on one another, as in Fig. E. I ob- 
ſerved now and then ſome Corpuſcles that made but one half of 
thoſe in A, B, C; as you ſee in Fig. F. Many of the Cor- 
puſcles in all the before-mentioned 1 were extremely mi- 
nute, ſo as to become inviſible. ſe I mentioned, Which 
ar or of Wine, were found in Vi 


Drop, beſides an incomprehenſible Number of ſmall Glo- 


Blood, Beſides theſe ed yet a far greater Number 
of ſmaller Globules, the leaſt Sort of which was ſo minute, 
that thirty-ſix of them would make but one of Blood, In 
ſhort, it ſeemed incredible and inconceivable how ſuch a 
Multitude of Particles could be contained in ſo ſmall a'Quan- 


tity of Fluid, eſpecially limpid, ſuch as Vi is. All 
thoſe Corpuſcles „which I call the Salt of Vinegar, I 
ſuppoſe to be thoſe acute and t Parts which imprint on 


the Tongue that Senſation or 'Tafte which we call acid. And 
though I found theſe Parts to be of this Bigneſs by the com- 
— — I did not queſtion but there were far ſmaller 
than the ſmalleſt here expreſſed ; and that all theſe Figures, 
both great and ſmall, are only compoſed of a great Number 
of ſmaller Particles, of the fame Figure, as I have often had 
Opportunity of obſerving, when I have viewed Sea Water, 
or common Water, in which Salt has been diſſolved, in a 
Microſcope. What fine, ſmall, and quadrangular Figures 
come out of it ; ſo minute, that a thouſand Myriads of them 
would not equal the Bulk of a good Sand ! And theſe minute 
Particles of Salt, increaſing in Bulk on all Sides from 
the Moment I firſt ſee them, yet retain their elegant quadran- 
gular Superficies nearly; Hence I conclude, and take for 
granted, that I find no acute Ace in Vinegar, which is 
* — of a great Number of other Particles of the 
ame kind. 


I placed a eylindrical Glafs, of two Fingers Breadth in Diameter, 


with Vi in it, in my Parlour, and let it ſtand there open 
almoſt eight Weeks ; at the End of which, I found an in- 
finite Number of Particles of Salt ſwimming on the Super- 
ficies ; which having well inſſ „I could clearly perceive, 
what before I had not been able to find out, that theſe ſaline 
Figures Were furniſhed with a Cavity; for theſe Cavities, 
in many Particles of Salt, appeared to my Eyes very ſenſibly. 
Some of them, whoſe Cavities were more remarkably viſible, 
I took care ſhould be drawn, as you ſee them, Fig. G; 
and for others, which afforded only a Side - proſpect, you ſee 
a Part of their Cavities repreſented accordingly, Fig. H. 
You have alſo a little Eel, alive and full-grown, Fig. EM; 
and another dead, at its full Growth, which I killed that the 


Painter mi ee. 
with this the Smallneſs of the ſaline 


— 12 ; t be the beter 


ccived by 1 them with the 
(firſt taking Notice, that the Figures above explained, 
the Eels, were oa Microſcope ; 


Some few repreſented a perfect 


p | 

more numerous ſaline Particles were by nie diſcerned 

in the Vinegar, which could by no Means be diſcovered by 
that Glaſs); partly that I might confute an Error which 
have imbibed, who account for the Acidity of Vinegar 
merely ſrom our Senſe of the Punction of theſe Eels, who 
7 our Tongues with theit ſharp Tails, This, I fay, is a 
ſtake; for if we ſhould _ it to be true, it would 


follow, that vaſt ities of Vi would be inſipid, be- 
cauſe deſtitute of theſe Eels; and in Winter, when they die, 
all Vinepar would be inſipid. 

I went on with my Enquiries into Vinegar, and examined ſuch 
as had imbibed a Solution of Crabs-Eyes, becauſe theſe are 


faid to abſorb all the Acidity of Vinegar. If this were true, 
thoſe acute Particles above deſcribed muſt, of Neceſſity, 
aſſume other Figures, either blunter, - or more ſoft and flex- 
ible ones, with which they could not prick our Tongues, nor 
impreſs thatSenſation on them which we call an acid Taſte. For 
this Purpoſe I took ſeveral new Glaſſes, and in them put ſome 
Crabs-Eyes, firſt broken into ſmall F nts only, that I 
might not be incommoded by the Sand if pulyeriſed ; and 1 
found that the oblong little Figures above-mentioned, that 
were ſharp at both Ends like a Weaver's Shuttle, were all 
changed into others, which had an oblong quadrangular Baſe, 


from which they aſcended pyramidically, appearing like 


angulous and poliſhed Diamonds, © repreſented Fig. P. 
Some few had a ſquare Baſe, as in the Fig. Q; and a few 


others a Parallelogram, as in Fig. R. Theſe two laſt Figures 
I judged to have been formed by Accident, from a Defect of 
ſufficient Matter to compleat all the Sides. Note, ©* The 
Size of theſe Particles muſt not be compared with the 
«« Size of the before-mentioned faline Particles, contained 
« in ſimple Vinegar ; becauſe theſe ſaline Particles were 
« drawn by the Help of a 1 which magnified 
4% yaſtly more than that which I had uſed in drawing the for- 
« mer, becauſe it was impoſſible, by any other Means, to 
& diſcover their Frame.” The Number of theſe ſaline R 
ticles was vaſtly great, as amounting, according to my rude 
Calculation, rs . Horn than fix thouſand in the Compal of a 
ſmall Drop, no bigger than two Grains of Barley ; and what 
I chicfly wondered at, almoſt all theſe Particles were of the 
ſame Size, which 1 had never obſerved in other kinds of 
Salts. I alfo poured out 'the Vinegar which contained the 
Crabs-Eyes, while the Efferveſcenee continued, and it ſent 
forth Plenty of Bubbles; and in that Vinegar I found an in- 
finite Number of ſaline Particles, with quadrangular Baſes, 
as before; but I could not perceive any Particles of that kind, 
of which I ſaid vaſt Numbers were contained in the Vinegar 
before the Crabs- Eyes were put into it. The Efferveſcence 
being over, and the Bubbling almoſt ceaſed, I took into my 
Mouth about a third Part of a Thimble-full of this Vinegar, 
that I might know how it taſted ; and I could perceive no 
Acidity, but a Sort of bitteriſh and very nauſeous Taſte, -I 
alſo put ſome Pieces of white Chalk into Vinegar, and found 
that they raiſed as great an Efferveſcence and Bubbling as the 
Crabs-Eyes would have done, and that the acute Parts of the 
Vinegar produced a like Number of fatine Particles, and that 
the acid Taſte in like Manner vaniſhed as before. 


Leewenhoek obſerves, that Vinegar kills the Animalcula, 
which are diſcovered by Microſcopes in the white Matter which 
adheres to the Teeth and Gums, as will be farther taken Notice 


of under the Article ANIMALCULA. 


I next took Wine under my Conſideration, and entered _ 
a freſh Examen of my own, which was very good and plea- 
fant, and in France, for its fine Taſte, is called by a new 
Name, Vin de Damoi ſelle; it comes from Orleans, and is 
brought down the River Loire to Nantes. I diſcovered a vaſt 
Number of very fine and exquiſitely ſhaped Figures in it, and 
Multitudes of the utmoſt Minuteneſs, which, on the preſent 
Occaſion, I will call the Salt of Wine. 
bud agreed with the ſaline Particles I before proved to be 
n Vinegar. In ſome of them you might not only ſee a 
Cavity, but 
left the Wine to ſtand four and twenty Hours open in my 
Parlour, as to become equal to the bulky Particles of 
Vinegar, before deſeribed; an fee in Fig. 8. I ob- 
ferved alſo ſome blunt Figures, whoſe Extremities were 


round, without ſharp" Tops, as in Fig: T; and there were. 


ſeveral, which were blunt at one End, and ſharp at the other, 
Fig. V. Some differed from theſe laſt only in that they had 


done End flat, and not round; Fig. W. A few of them were 


oblong, and looked like an oblong Rectangle; Fig. X. Many 
had their two longeſt Sides ſomewhat rounded, and the two 
ſhorteſt ſtrait, almoſt in the Form of a Beer-Barrel; Fig. V. 
\ Square, others were twice as 
long as broad, but about the ſhorter Sides terminated acute- 
wiſe, with a remarkable Swelling in the Middle, anſweri 
the Form of a flat-bottomed Boat with a flat Head and Stern, 


a in Fig. Z. As all thefe Figures, in infinite Numbers, 
t in one ſmall Drop of 


: were promiſcuouſly fwimming 


* — — 


extremely 
of ſuch elegant Figures perpetuall 
- another, and ing about the | 
but the ſaline Figures, above taken notice of, might im- 


| This Phenomenon confirms me in the | 
grateful Savour of Wine proceeds from ſuch Parte as are 
neither too ſweet nor too acid, where not one prevails above 


of theſe Fi- 


were ſo increafed in Bulk, becauſe I had 


A CE. 


to view ſo great a Variety 


Wine, it was 
traverſing one among 
ine. I did not doubt 
rint an acid Savour on our 'T 


„were they not inve- 


and depreſſed by vaſt Quantities of ſweet huge 
- which are contained in this and all other Sorts of Wine, 
cannot be ſeparated from them without raiſing in them a very 
ſtrong Fermentation. For as ſoon as Wines 


in the leaſt to 


ferment, their Sweetneſa vaniſhes in part, and as the Fer- 


. mentation-proceeds, goes off gradually, till at laſt all their 
tweet and 


grateful Savour concentrates, and degenerates into 
the moſt acid of all Taſtes, and for Wine gives us Vinegar. 
Gpinion that the 


another, by which means the Wine obtaining a juſt Tem- 
ture, and a certain Harmony of Parts, affects our 
ongue and Palate with fuch a Savour as we call grateful. 


And this we are taught by daily Experience, when we mix 
different things, — . 


alone would be too ſweet, or fat, 

or acid. One Inſtance ſhall ſerve for many. The 

Vi boiled over the Fire with Butter till they are well 
makes a moſt Sauce. As to the Sweetneſs of 


Sugar, Which is itfelf a Salt, it conſiſts in this: That though 
| the Particles of Sugar are acute and angulous, yet they are 


eaſily reſolved when immerſed in Water, eſpecially in a 


warm Place, ſuch as the Mouth, where they are not only re- 
| ſolved in a Moment, and united with the Saliva, but acquire 


ſuch a Flexibility as to give way to all other Particles on the 
Tongue; by which their Complaiſance they impart to us the 
Senſe of Sweetneſs. Theſe things being ſuppoſed, and infer- 
red from Experiments, it will be very eaſy to account for 
the different Savours of Wines, even though they are pro- 
duced by the ſame Vine. For not only the Grapes growing 
in the mountainous Part of the Upper Palatinate, which de- 
clines towards the South, might taſte ſweeter, becauſe more 
expoſed to the Sun's Heat, but even the acute, or ſharp- 
pointed Parts of Wine, might acquire a ſtill greater Rigj- 
dity, and fo become more inflexible. We ſee alſo the Rea- 
ſon why Wine left for ſome time to ſtand open in the Air loſes 
its grateful Savour, namely, becauſe many of its ſaline Par- 
ticles run together into one Maſs, or become one ſaline Part; 
and this Diminution of the ſaline Particles, which is made by 
the Concretion of many ſmall into a few great ones, cannot 
affect our Tongue and Palate with ſo grateful a Senſation, as 
e ariſe from the Titillation of more but minuter Par- 
ticles. 


The DrsrILLATION of VINEGAR into an Acid WATER, an 


ACID SPIRIT, an EXTRACT, a SAPA, and Ol, and 
W 


Fill a tall narrow Glaſs Cucurbit three fourths full with old 
| _ prepared from the beſt Wine, and with a mode- 
rate Fire draw off one fourth. This then will be light, 
and limpid, will be diſperſed all over the Alembic in the 
form of dewy Drops, and will run down like Water, not 
in Striæ like Spirits; the Taſte of it will be ſomewhat acid, 
and if it is thrown upon Flame it will extinguith it like 
Water. If this Water is diſtilled again to one half in a 
clean Cucurbit, the Part that comes off firſt conſiſts chiefly 
of Water, and is of excellent Service where a very mild 
Acid is required. In this the Writings of all the Chymiſts 
have agreed. Vigani, however, has taken the liberty to 
aſſert, that the Liquor which firſt riſes in the Diſtillation 
of Vinegar is inflammable, and will burn if it is thrown 
upon Fire. To determine therefore this Controverſy, I 
ſhall relate what, upon Examination, I have found to be 
the Fact. I took twenty Pints of Vinegar, which was 
made in France, and thence brought here directly, and 
which had not yet acquired the utmoſt Degree of Acidity, 
and putting it as it was into a very large Glas Retort, with 
a great deal of Patience, I diſtilled it with a very gentle 
Heat; upon this to my great Surprize a Vapour roſe into 
the Receiver, which when it came to be cool, formed oily - 
Streaks, juſt ſuch as appear in the Diftillation of Wine. I 
proceeded in the fame e Manner, till theſe Stri were 
ſucceeded by ſome dewy Vapours diſperſed about in the 
fame Manner as happens in the Diſtillation of Water and 
Vinegar, I then immediately removed what came off firſt, 
which had a Taſte like common Spirit of Wine diluted with 
a weak Vinegar, znd when it was thrown upon a bright 
Flame, it burnt like Spirit of Wine. When the ſame 
Vi ; 1 a Year old, and had 
been the time in a el nice u = 
ing the fame Operation the — Samus > emmy 
then what came off firſt was not an inflammable Spirit, 
but a mere Vapour of Vi Hence I learned, 
that the i le Spirits are by Time intimately fixed 
into the Acid of the Vinegar; * 
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E till continues vinous, but grad rows ſharper̃ 

and fourer ; that then all a Re hots Gaye 
changed, and none but thoſe which are acid remain ; . that 
ſomewhat therefore truly inflammable is by this Means con- 
vertcd into Vinegar, which is not inflammable afterwards ; 
and that for theſe Reaſons what the Chymiſts have aſſerted 
is true, though Vigani's Opinion muſt be allowed fo like- 
wiſe, if unde of new Vinegar. | *, ** 

I then increaſed my Fire a little, in order to diſtil the Re- 
mainder of the old Vinegar, which was three fourths of the 
whole ; and kept it — +: till I had drawn off 
two thirds of the Refiduum, fo that now NY 
one Pint left in the Retort of four I made uſe of at ſ 
This Liquor then in Drops like Dew, was of a much 
more acid Taſte than the former, not of a diſagreeable Smell; 
but ſomewhat empyreumatical, It was heavier tod than 
the former ; for being mixed with it, it ſubſided to thE bot- 
tom. i properly be called diſtilled . . 

Let the remaining fourth Part be diſtilled with a ſti 

Fire out of a Glaſs Retort into à Receiver nat too cold, 
a very limpid Liquor will come over exceedingly acid, and 
ſo penetrating that it will inſinuate itſelf through the Lute ; 
but it will ſcarcely riſe, uuleſs it is urged with a great De- 
gree of Fire, and then will heat the Receiver ſo much, as 
to endanger its breaking. Even here, however, there is 
no Appearance of — I and if this Liquor is thrown 
upon Fire, it extinguiſhes it. Proceed then till there re- 
mains only a twentieth, or leſs, of the Vinegar firſt made uſe 
of. This laſt Liquor will have an empyreumatical Smell. 

This being done, there will be left at the bottom of the Re- 
tort, a black, thick, acid, oily Liquor, E ew 
ſtrong of an Empyreuma, which ho urged with the 
Degree of Fire, will yield an exceeding acid, heavy, em- 

yreumatical, fœtid Liquor, and an Oil of a ſurpriſingly 

Neud Smell, whilft there remains à black, acid Caput 
Mortuum in the Retort. This being burnt in the open 
Fire, yields a bright Flame, and produces ſome brown 
Fæces, in which there is a large Quantity of an atrid 
alcaleſcent Salt. 2 . 

Hence then it appears, that there. does not remain the leaſt 

Appearance of Alcohol in fo large a Quantity of Vi 4 

that there is nothing here of the Nature of "Tartar, but 
that the whole, a very (mall Part only excepted, is become 
volatile; and that Vinegar is abſolutely of a different Na- 
2 other Acid which we are at preſent acquaint- 
with. 

'Theſe Things I have gone through in this Manner, in order 
to give an Inſight into the 
Compoſition and Reſolution. This Operation, however, 
would be both too tedious and e for preparing 
diſtilled Vi for common chymical Uſes. For this 
Purpoſe. therefore, we take a Copper Still, well tinned 
within, and fill it three Parts full of Vinegar ; and then 

Fixing on a Glaſs Head, proper for this Uſe, we diſtil with 
a Worm, by a Fire ſufficient to make the Vinegar boil. 
The firſt fourth Part that comes off, we collect by itſelf, 
and afterwards draw off two Quarters more, which we 
keep under the Title of diſtilled Vinegar for chymi 
Operations. The other fourth that remains in the 


may be ſaved too, till by repeated Diſtillations a ſufficient 


Quantity of it is got together, and then it will ſerve dor 
52 the ſtrongeſt diſtilled Vinegar for ſome particular 
ſes. I have always, however, found it tainted by cor- 
roding the Copper, for which Reaſon it is dangerous to 
preſeribe it internally. 
| REMARKS. 


This diſtilled Vinegar 
ſame Virtues which are above aſcribed to Vinegar z but more 
penetrating, active and volatile, becauſe freed from all terre- 
ſtrial Impurities. The Sapa that remains in the Retort after ſeven 


Eights is drawn off by Diſtillation, is a moſt noble antiſeptic Me- 


dicine, uſed either internally or „ but on account of 
its horrible Taſte, it muſt be taken mixed with 
Sugar or Honey, as Angelus Sala has obſerved. 
true detergent acid Soap, which becomes continually more effi- 
cacious in Proportion at it grows thicker ; for by this Means 
it gradually grows of a more oily Nature. this Experiment, 
we learn how wadderfully the diſtin Elements of Bodies 
may lie concealed among each other; for who could believe 
that after Wine was grown fine, it could contain ſo much of an 
oily Matter, as we ſee it depoſites in the making of Vi 
Who, from Vinegar fo thin and ſharp, could expe& a black; 
oily, thick, inflammable 
that in the moſt limpid diſtifled Vinegar, which in 
with Water, there ſhould be an inviſible pi 


** 
inguious Oil, and that 
too in great Quantity. In the mean time, ſome of the moſt emi- 
nent Artiſts have obſeryed, that if the Acid of diſtilled Vinegar 
is combined with Powder of Lead in ſuch a Manner, as'to pro- 
duce the Sugar of Lead, it then coaleſces with that into a pin- 


duces a rough ſweet 


tals ; for 


ature of Vinegar from its 


is a faline, oily Acid, poſſeſling the | 


1 


1 
Sapa? Or who could poſſibly imagine, 


guious, tenacious kind of ſweet Sugar ; and that if this is then 
gently dried, and diſtilled in a Retort, it yields an oily Liquor, 
which burns like Spirit of Wine. So that hence it ſeems as if the 
latent ſulphureous Part, which was concealed in the thin Vine- 
gar, diſcoyers it ſelf by,this Operation, and is, as it were, rege- 
nerated, Unleſs you would rather imagine, that a combuſtible 
Ol is ſeparated from the ſoft metalline Body of the Lead by the 
Acid of the Vinegar, and conſequently that the inflammable Li- 
quor drawn off owes its Origin intirely to the Metal. This, 
however, I confeſs, does not ſeem —— becauſe the Lead 
when it is corroded by the acid Spirit of Nite, though it pro- 
| Vitriol in Diſtillation, does not, that 1 
know of, mu ſuch an inflammable Liquid, as it does when it is 
corraded byV And then, beſides, upon the Mixture of the 
pureſt Spirit of Wine with the moſt thoroughly calcined Salt 
of Tartar, there is an .inflammable Liquor, as evi- 
dently appears in the Preparation of - regenerated 'Tartar., No- 
thing, however, here, is more ſurpriſipg;than that the excced- 
ing acid Faces of Vinegar ſhould aford-an alcaline Salt. Boer- 
haave Chem. Preceſs 51. 122 
* The Rxcrtricariok of pieritteDd Vid OAR. 
ake any Quantity of the diſtilled Vinegar of the precedi 
Procefs and with a gentle Fire, in a tall Cucurbit, — 
off half the Quantity. The half that comes off keep by 
- itfelf, as do likewiſe that which remains in the Cucurbit. 
That which riſes will be light, limpid, watery, and leſs 
acid, whilſt that which remains E Diſtillation will be 
an exceeding ſtrong, ſharp, diſtill inegar, and heavier 
than the former. | | f 


I Ramanks. ; 

The Re&tification therefore of Wine and Vinegir are 
effected in a quite different Manner. In the former, the firſt 
volatile Part is the beſt ; in the latter, that which is more fixed, 
and is left behind. Hence Vinegar, by boiling, is rendered 
ſtronger and more ſharp ; Wine, by being boiled, becomes 
weak, thick, turbid, difagreeable, and vapid. And for this 
Reaſon, if Fleſh, Cartilages, Bones, and Skins; are boiled a 
great while in Vinegar, they are, by the Action of the Acid of 
the Vi » Which is agitated; ſtronger during the 
boiling, reduced at laſt to a thick liquid Matter, This ſtrong 
diſtilled Cw is uſeful, in particular, in all Solutions of Me- 

ſe require a pretty ſtrong Acid. Boerh. Proceſs 52. 
The DisviLLAT1ON of VinsGaAR, as directed by the 
; College, is thus performed : 
Take enough of the beſt Vinegar to fill two thirds of a 

Retort, which place in warm Aſhes ; and diſtil firſt with 

2 N by De? to 7 ng yay then increaſe 

ire by Degrees, fo as to finiſh the Operation with a 

Rrong Heat. 


The RzcTiFicaTioOn of bisT1iitD VId H OA by the Help 
of VERDIGREASE. 

If Plates of the beſt red C are corroded by the Spirit 

that exhales from preſſed Grapes, after the Muſt is ſepa- 

rated, they grow warm, and 


and they are laid together till 
emit a ſpirituous Vapour, there will be an EMoreſcence 
8 upon their Surfaces, of a bluiſh-green Colour. 
is is ſcraped off and ſaved, and then the Plates arc agai 
heated in the ſame Manner, by which Means they afford 
more of the ſame EfMloreſcence. | ES 

This then being collected together is called Verdigreaſe ; 
which therefore is Copper corroded by this Spirit, and com- 
bined with it. And this cannot be ſuecebsfully prepared 
in any Places, where there are not theſe Fæces of Muſt 
poſſeſſing ſuch a ſharp and penetrating Power. This Spirit 
therefore is not properly an acetole foirit, but one rather 
of a middle Nature, betwixt a true Acid and a ferment- 
ed vinous one. Lake ſome of this Verdigreaſe, that 
has an agreeable Colour quite through its whole Maſs, 
pound it, put it into a clean Glaſs Cucurbit, and pour 
upon it ſuch a Quantity of rectified diſtilled vi as is 
ſufficient to cover it to the Height of ten Inches, Set the 
Cucurbit in a pretty great Heat, viz. one about a bundred 
and fifty Degrees; and with a Stick keep the Mixture fre- 
quently ſtirring, and in a ſhort Time the Spirit of Vi 
„Will be ti of a beautiful 22 lour. Let it 
' Rand to ſettle, and then decant clean Liquor very 
gently, without pouring off any of the Bottom ; and upon 
he Refduune pour ſome more diſtilled Vinegar, and _ 
it ; ſtir it, and let it ſtand quiet, and decant as before. 
Repeat this 2s Jong as the Vinegar continues to 
be tinged ; and then all. theſe coloured Liquors, mixed to- 
ether, are called a Iincture of Copper. When the 
Verdigreaſe will give out 2 Lincture no longer, there will 
be a great Quantity of it ſtall left undiſſolved. h 
Let the tinctured Liquors be filtered through Paper, and then 
be diſtilled in a clean Cucurbit, with a Heat of two hun- 
ded Degrees, till à Pellicle begins to be formed on the 


| ol 


Fluid then that 
and but 


will be —_ like Water, aqueous, 
Leet the inſpiſlated Li be ſet by in a Cel 
it will, in a ſhort Time, ſhoot into moſt beauti- 
„ green, pellucid Cryſtals, which will faſten partie 
to 2 Sides of the Glaſs, and incruſtate it over. — 
ini iquor, as ni as you can, from the 

A par bo ted as gently as — in 

a hot Air, and carefully ſeparated from the Glaſs ; and ſo 
„ that it may not be affected with too great a Degree 
ilar, for — of its becoming opake, Let the decanted 
Liquor be again inſpiſſated to a Pellicle, and then formed 
into the fame C 
fame Caution as the former. And thus you muſt proceed, 
till by this Means all the Copper that was contained in the 
Verdigreaſe is reduced to theſe pure Cryſtals of Verdigreaſe, 
which in the Shops go commonly by the Name of diſtilled 
Verdigreaſe. If this is reduced to Powder, it gives a moſt 
beautiful Pigment, If it is ſprinkled upon a foul Ulcer, 
it excites Pain, forms an Eſcar, and thus dries up the 
Mouth of the Ulcer ; whilſt at the fame time an Inflam- 
mation is excited underneath, which ſeparates the Cruſt, 


by which Means the worſt kind of Ulcers are ſometimes 


happily cured ; for it is of the ſame Nature as the Cauſtics 


5 with Mercury and Silver. 0 1 | 
hen you have got a ſufficient Quantity o ryſtals 
put them in a Glaſs Retort, and diſtil thenr with a Fire 


gradually increaſed, and you will have firſt a ſmall Quan- 
fity of a watery Liquor, which muſt be kept by itſelf, or 
thrown _ 


ceed an acid, 1 
Streaks, is conſiderably heavy, and is the moſt ſaturated 
with an Acid of all the Liquors that can, by any Art what- 


ever, be prepared from Vinegar. Baſil Valentine therefore 


recommends this for the Solution of Pearls, in his Manu- Pim 


dattio Medicine, and Zwelfer being acquainted with this, 
boaſted of his Acetum Eſurinum, pretending to be Maſter 
of the Alcaheſt, for which he was ſharply handled by Ta- 
chenius. When the Operation is over, there remains the 
Powder of the corroded Copper, which may be again dif- 
ſolved in diſtilled Vinegar, and be formed into green Cry- 


ſtals as before. 
REMARKS. 


This fermented Acid is the ſtrongeſt that can be procured 
from Vegetables,. and conſequently poſſeſſes the moſt excellent 
Virtues, both * and medicinal, that can be expected 


from ſuch an Ac ; 


As it is efficacious therefore in mpg Foy 
Appetite, where it is deſtroyed by a Putrefaction of the Bile, 


or other Humdurs, hence it has obtained the Name of Acetum 
E ſurinum, Hungry Vin But in thoſe Caſes where the 
Appetite is palled by a predominant Acid, which the Phyſicians 
are ſenſible is often the Caſe, there this only increaſes the Cauſe, 
and ſo proves prejudicial. This Acid, however, by being mixed 
with abſorbent or alcalious Subſtances, will loſe its acid Virtues 
in the fame Manner as all others do ; and therefore Zwelfer, 
who aſſerts the contrary, in this Caſe muſt not be regarded. In 
order now to underſtand the proper Effect of this Operation, 
we muſt obſerve, that diſtilled Vinegar conſiſts of Water, and 
an Acid. This Acid is attracted out of the Vinegar by the 
2 oy 4. 
The Acid then adheres to the Copper, and ſubſiſts with it in the 
Form of a ſolid Body; and ſcarcely at all altered, till by the 
Force of the Fire it is ſeparated from it in its former Nature, 
and then it leaves the Copper reduced to Powder, but without 
any Alteration. This now, as far as I have been able to inform 
myſelf, cannot be effected by any other but Copper; for Gold, 
Silver, Mercury, and Tin, are not diſſolved by it; and though 
Iron and Lead are, yet they change it in fuch a Manner, that a 
pure acetoſe Acid cannot be procured from them again, but 
ſomething of a very different Nature. Hence then we ſee what 
a prodigious Difference there is in Solutions; the Acid of Vine- 
| is attracted into Copper, and is thence procured again by 
Piillation, very little altered, being only freed from its watery 
Part; Lead attracts the fame Acid into it, and rejects the Wa- 
ter; and yet, if you endeayour to ſeparate it by Diſtillation, 
you have an oily pinguious — of a quite different Nature 
trom that of Vinegar; and if Iron is diſſolved by the fame Acid, 
it yields 1 but Water, and ſurpriſingly altered. And 
as for other Abſorbents, or fixed or volatile Alcali's, if it is 


combined with any of them, it never returns back again a pure 


Acid; fo that, perhaps, Copper alone, or Verdigreaſe made 


from it, is the only Body we are acquainted with that is diſpoſed 
to ſharpen andexalt the pure Acid of Vinegar. 
This is called by ſome of the Chymiſts, Aceteſa E furina 

and by ſome Diſpenſatory Writers, Spiritus Acets. 

The Antients, as as Moderns, had various 
of Vinegar,” calculated for different Purpoſes; of theſe I ſhall 

mention ſome, for to deſcribe them all would take a Volume. 
© "The firſt is the Oxalme; of which 


_ lowing Account, & V. c. 23. 


, which muſt be treated with the - 


Johnſon. 


When this is drawn off, there will ſuc- - 
inguious Liquor, which will run down in 


whilſt the Water is unaffected by it, and left by itſelf: 


Dioſcorides gives the fol- 


ACE 
OxALME, 


inegar impregnated with Salt, or acid Brine, which 
call Oxalme, uſed as a Fomentation, cures ſpreading and — 


Ulcers, and the Bite of and venomous Creatures. It 

the Bleeding that follows upon Lithotomy, if i J 2 
the Operation it is poured hot into the Wound; and is for a 
Prolapſus Ani, Dyſenteries, attended with Corroſions of the 


VI - 


„ but it muſt i i be 
cleanſes ſcald and ſcabby | 


Inteſtines. It is given in 
followed with one of Milk, It alſo 
Heads, that are waſhed therewith. 

; THYMOXALME-; 


The Antients preſcribed the Thynoxalme for Weaknefs of the 
Stomach, for the Gout, and Ad 3-59 The Doſe is about 
a Quarter of a Pint, diluted with warm Water. It purges 
black and groſs Humours. It is made after the following Manner : 


Take an Acetabulum (two Ounces) of bruiſed Thyme, as 
much Salt ; of coarſe Meal, Rue, Pennyroyal, each a'lit- 
te ; put them all into a Pot, and pour upon them three 
Sextarii (Pints) of Water, and as many L_ (four 
Ounces and a half) of Vi cover the Pot with a 


— and let it ſtand in the Air. Dioſcorides, J. v. 
6. a 
Acx rH¹ꝗ A,huʒ is White-wine Vinegar. Nulandus. 


The three following are from BA TES. 
ACETUM LETHARGIRITES. Vinegar of Litharge. 


Take Litharge of Gold pawdered four Ounc 
Of the beſt Vinegar half a Pint ; 6 
R OY often ſhaking the Veſſel; then fil 
it. 
It is deſigned only as a Walh for a red Face, and to cure 


Ack run MzTTIs. Vinegar of Honey. 
Take Honey a Pound, of the beſt Vinegar three Pi iſti 
in a nd hn, and rectify. * 
It is ſaid to diſſolve Stones, without previous Calcination. 
ActTuM PESTILENTIALE. Peſtilential Vinegar. 


Take of the Roots of Angelica and of each an 
Ounce, Juniper-berries two Ounces, Rue thws — 
the beſt Vinegar three Pints; let them macerate together 
and ſtrain them. ä . 

Bates recommends it as a Suffitus, or Gargariſm, in Ti 
of peſtilential Infection. | : 2 * 

ACETUM RosAcEuM. Vinegar of Roſes. 

Take of red Roſes clipped from their white Heels one Pound, 
the beſt Vinegar one Gallon ; let them ftand to infuſe ig 
the Sun, put up in a well cloſed Veſſel, forty Days; 
then ſtrain off the Liquor. 

This is ſooner made by boiling the Ingredients together i 

Bath-Heat for a few Hours. Pharmacopœia E — 15 

The Vinegar of Roſes is ſeldom uſed but in Embrocations ſor 
the Head or Temples, in ſome kinds of the Head-ach, where 
it frequently does great Service. Quinq. 

It might likewiſe be uſefully added to Julaps, Draughts, or 
the like, in malignant Fevers, where cordial Acids are required. 
Shaw's Notes. 

Ack run RUTACEUM. PFinegar of Rur. 


Infuſe the Leaves of Rue and Scordium, that is, Water 
Germander, picked from the thick Stalks, each three 
Handfuls ; Juniper-berries and Angelica Roots, each two 
Ounces ; Zed and Sevile Orange-peels, each one 
Ounce, in the Vinegar eight Pints. Let them digeſt 
for a Month, and then preſs the Vinegar from the Ingre- 
dients ; which keep for Uſe. 

This is not preſcribed, or kept in the Shops; but is ſo 
made by any es Family, and is ſo good a Medicine —— 
cure Sweat, upon any Threatnings of a Fever, or upon a Sur- 
feit, that it is very well worth any one's making, and keeping 
in caſe of Neceſſity. It may be given from half a Spoonful to 
two or three Spoonfuls, in any convenient warm — — And 
if the Patient is kept warm with Cloths, it ci fail of 
raiſing a Sweat; and it is the beſt Succedaneum to Treacle- 
water in the World, where that cannot be had for a ſudden 


Occaſion. . | 
„„ On» mode wich The men- 
tioned in the Edinburgh Pharmacopceia, under the Title of 


- feetum Sambucimum, which partakes of the Virtue of the Elder. 


AcETUM SCILLITICUM, Vinegar of $quills, is thus prepared 
Take white Squills ; and having cleanſed them, cut them 
into Slices, and ſtring them on a Line, fo as net to touch 
1 0 1 2 


1 


4 
r Re r 


AGR 


ane another, and let them hang in the Shade to dry forty 
== Tak n about ten 
- . Ounces) and infuſe them in fix Quarts of good Vinegar, and 


let them ſtand macerating in the Sun ſeven Days in a Ve- 
ſel well ſtopped. Then take out the Squills, ſqueeze them 


throw them away, but ftrain off the Vinegar into a 
Squills into five Pints of Vinegar. Others infuſe the ſame 
Quantity, as ſoon as they have cleaned the Squills, without 
- drying them, and let them macerate for ſix Months ; and 
this Sort is of a more inciding Nature. bi 


. Vinegar of Squills is good to conſolidate the too lax and humid 
Gums, and faſten looſe Teeth, It is excellent to heal putrid 
Ulcers in the Mouth, and for an offenſive Breath. Drinking 
of it hardens the Throat and Jaws, and make them callous ; it 
helps the Voice, and renders it clear and fonorous. It is admi- 
niſtered to ſuch as labour under Infirmities of the Stomach, have 
weak Digeſtions, to. epileptical, vertiginous, nielancholy, and 
mad People. It is given alſo in hyſteric Fits, in Diſordets of 
the Spleen, and the Sciatica. It wonderfully clears and revives 
infirm Perſons, renders the Body found, and gives 4 good Co- 
lour. It quickens the Sight, and, dropped or pouted into the 
Ears, helps Thickneſs of Hearing. In ſhort, it is good for 
every Thing except internal Exulcerations, Pains of the Head, 
and Diſtempers of the Nerves. 
It is to be drank every Day faſting, beginning with à ſmall 
Quantity, which by may be increaſed to a Cyathus (an 
Ounce and a half). Some preſcribe twice as much or more: 
The Acetum Scilliticum, or Vinegar of Squills, as directed by 
our College, is ſomething different from this of Dioſcorides. 
AcgTuM SCILLITICUM, Vinegar of Squills. 


Take that Part of the Squills between the outer Leaves and 
the Core, cut it into ſmall Pieces, which cleanſe. and ex- 
poſe to Heat for thirty Days; and ft one Pound of it in- 
to a Bottle with fix Pints of the beſt Vinegar; and in the 
Summer Time let the Veſſel, cloſe ſtopped, be placed in the 
Sun for thirty Days; then open it, and ſtrain it out for Uſe. 

This is ſometimes uſed of itſelf, but chiefly made into Oxy- 

mel Scilliticurn. 

| Vinegar of Squills is faid to be the Invention of Pythagoras, 
or that he learned the Uſe of it from Epimenides. He began at 
the fiftieth Year of his Age to take ſome of this Vinegar eve 
Day, and to this it was attributed that he lived in perfect Heal 
to the Age of a hundred and ſeventeen. It is eſteemed to pre- 
ſerve the Hearing, arid open the auditory Paſlage, uſed 4 ay 
of Gargarium. The auditory Paſſage is the ſame as what has 
been called, by the Moderns, the Taba Euſtachiana, but it was 
firſt diſcovered by Alcmzon, a Diſciple of Pythagoras. Galen. 
P lmy, Schulztus. 

Aczr UA THERIACALE, Treacl Vinegar, 


Take of the Treacle of Andromachus, or that of the College 
of Edinburgh one Pound, beſt Vinegar two Quarts, digeſt 
them together, with a gentle Heat, for three Days, and 

| — ſtrain off the Liquor, Pharmacopœia Edinbur- 
genſit. 

This promiſes. very fair, for. being an admirable medicated 
Vinegar ; and in many Caſes to Treacle- water; as 
particularly where a ſudden Sweat is required, a venomous Bite, 
or any Inſection received, c. ou which Account ſomething 
like it richly deſerves a Place in all publick Diſpenſatories, and 
conſequently in the Shops. Shaw's Notes. nu: wg ee e 
To theſe I ſhall add the Oxymels, that the Preparations of 
Vinegar may not be ſeparated. | pee 
| - Oxymel Dibscokip S. 
Oxymel is made after the following Manner: 
Take two Pints and a half of Vinegar, < os Pint of Sea- 
- water, ten Pints of Honey, and ſive Pints of common 


Water; mix them r and ſet the Liquor over the 

Fire, and let it boil up ten Times; then it off, and, 

when it is cool, pour it into a Veſlel, UF ob. Cty 
Oxymel is to expe] Humours, and help ſuch as ate 
troubled with 8 ut, or Epilepſy. It is a Remedy 
. for the Bite of that Viper called Seps, and for the Poiſon of the 


Peplus aue] and white Chamæ leon [Sar] and, uſed as a | 


; Gargariſm, is good for a Quinſy. 
Very aint from 8 as directed by the Col - 
5 — OxymeL $1MPLEX, ſimple Om. 
Take two Pounds of the beſt Honey, of White-wine Vine- 
or one Pint, and boil them over a gentle Heat into the 
1 Confiftence of a thin Syrup, g 1 
OxyYMEL COMPOsITUM, compoleud Oxymel. 


Take of the Roots of Fennel, Smallage, Parſley, Butchers 
| Broom, and Aſparagus, each two Ounces; of the Seeds of 


- 
. 


and ſet it aſide for, Uſe. Some put a Pound of the 


cauſing 


yon An ſo obliging 


Smallage, Parſley, Fennel, and Anniſceds, each one Ounce, 
Aſter the Roots are waſhed and ſliced, and the Seeds bruifed: 
infuſe them together in ten Pints of Water and one Pint . 

a half of Vinegar, The Day following boil them by a mo- 
derate Fire, to the Conſumption of a third Part of the Li- 
1 8 7 clarify 1 and mix with it 

three Pounds of Honey, and over a gentle Heat, wich con- 
tinual Scumming, boil it to the Conlifience of Prog art 


S. A. London Diſpenſatory. 


OxyYMEL P&cToORALE, Peckorul Odteymhel. 


Take of the Roots of Elicampane and Florentine Orrice, eac 
half an Ounce ; flice, Fruit, and boil 'them in a 8 
Spring- water, till it comes to a Pint and a half ; to the 
ſtrained Liquor add of unprepared Gum Ammoniac an 
Ounce diſſolved in _ Ounces of Vinegar ; add alfo four 
Ounces of Honey ; then boil them together, ſcum the Mat- 

_ ter andſtrain it. Edinburgh Diſpenſatory. 

This promiſes to be a effectual Medicine, and ſeems one 
of the beſt that was — in this Form; it is ſome- 
what nauſeous indeed, but it will doubtleſs cauſe a Ex- 
28 and cannot but be ſerviceable in aſthmatic and ꝓhthi- 


OxyYMEL Pecronai, Pedtrral One. 


Take of the Roots of Elicampane, Afarabacca, and Gin- 
| „each ſix Ounces ; or Florentine Orrice, Galangal 
oots ſliced, and white a little bruiſed, each three 
unces, Spring-water, ten Pints, White-wine Vinegar, fix 
Pints ; ſteep them together twenty-four Hours, then boil 
to ten Pints; ftrain and add Honey Tix Pounds; then 
boil and clarify ; to which add of the Extract of Liquorice 
tmlf a Pound, and make into a Syrup. 


This is an efficacious Detergent, and greatly promotes Ex- 
pectoration; for which Purpoſe it is much given in all aſthma- 


tic Caſes, and where the Breaſt js clogged with viſcid Humours, 


two or three nfuls are ordered to be taken at any Time, 


Pharmacoparia Pauperwn. 


Oxy Sci Lic, O F Squills, 


Take of Honey three Pounds, and of Vinegar of Squills a 
Quart; boil them together to a Syrup ; obſerving to ſcum 
it in the Operation, London and Edinburgh Diſpenſatory. 


It is a, prog + Scilliticum ſuffers no Obſtructions to 
erated in y, diſſolves all beginning Coagulations, 
keep th * open, and provokes Urine, 5 22 
mel of Squills is a gentle Vomit, if taken in a large 
tity, and inclines to a Nauſea in a ſmall one, Add to 
this, that it is ſomewhat. nauſcous to moſt Palates, and for 


theſe Reaſons it would be ſomewhat difficult to introduce 


it into Practice as a Preſervative againſt Diſtempers, But 
as a Remedy it is deſervedly in great Efteem, and much uſed. 
There is a pretty and commodious Way of giving it loaded with, 


ſome agreeable compound Water, and Syrup, which takes off 


the diſagreeable Taſte in ſome , and prevents it from 


fforts to vomit, In Dropſies and Aſthmas, the fol- 

lowing Mixture is frequently given at Bed-time; and is of great 

Efficacy, as it relieves the Breath, and is very 

diuretic. | 

Take of ſtrong Cinnamon-water, $; of Balſam, each 
half an Ounce ; Oxymel of Squills two or three Drams, 
mix them, | 


Many other Forms of this Kind are contrived to ſuit parti- 
cular Caſes either to be taken at once, or by Spoonfuls often re- 
peated. SeeOxyMEL. See SQUILLA. See APOMELI. 

Chambers makes a little Miſtake, when he ſays, the College 
retains the Acetum Theriacale Norimbergenſe, for upon the laſt 


Regulation, which happened many Years before Mr. Chambers 
wrote his «241 Be was left out. 


The Chbymiſts talk much of their philoſophical Vinegar, but 


n as to inform us what mean. 
It is probably either Mercury itſelf, or ſome tl one. 
The Account gives of it is thus: Acetum Philoſophorum 
Denigratio noflra, que «ft Lim Difſulutionis vere, his 
ition I give as a Specimen; but jt will neither admit of 
being tranſlated, or underſtood, A Solution of Butter of 
ae mg in Water is ſometimes called Acetum Phi 
 ACETUM RADICATUM, Boerhaave- thinks the Tar- 


tarus Regeneratus is the Acetum Radicatum of the old Chymikis. 
See TARTA RUS REGENERATUS. | 


 ACHAHI, Alum Water, Johnſen. 
ACHAMELECH. . The ſame 2s Acamech. 
ACHAOVAN, or Aci AVA. | : 
Some take an Herb, very like Chamomile, which they call 


| Achave, or Uchove, and ſometimes Alacuan, for 4charva, This 


Herb 


very plentifully in Egypt, and eſpecially at Cayro, 


called Sbechie. It is not ſo high as 
1 n * 


* * l 8 5 
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this Sort of Agates, 
or like that of Co 


- 
| * * 0 
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bat very much reſembles it in Flowers, and Feverfew in Leaves. 
Proſp. Alpinus has often gathered it green, and found it of an ob- 
ſcure, but not very agreeable Taſte and Smell. Orhers perhaps, 
on the Authority of Aviſena, who faid, that Achavva was of an 
acid Taſte and Smell have miſtaken it for another white aro- 
matic Plant, almoſt as 'acrid as Origanum, Hence it appears, 
that Aviſena was not quite wrong, when he told us, that the 
Flowers of Athabva came neareſt thoſe of Marum in Smell and 
Taſte, meaning the above-mentioned Plant of an acrid Taſte 
and Smell. But whether it be the true Marum or not, I can- 
not determine. Proſper Alpinus de Medicina Agyptiorum, 
ACHARISTON, Ayxdgirer. From 4 Negative, and xte, 
Thanks, becauſe eſteemed too precious to be given _ It is 
an Epithet of many Antidotes and Collyria deſcribed by the 
riters. There are two Collyria under this 
Title mentioned by AEtius, both of the aſtringent Kind, and 
called zg de, from tin, or Heath, which is one of its In- 
gredients, Galen gives the Forms of two as follows, which 
are likewiſe aſtringent. The firſt is the dry Acharzfou of Philo- 
xenus, which was thus prepared. 


Take of Cadmia ten Drams, of Chalcitis eight Drams, 
of Alves two Oboli, of Verdigreaſe two Oboli, ten Grains 
the Flower of Roſes, Beat 


antient medicinal 


* 
” 
- 
—_ 
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of Pepper, and one Dram of 
them all together. | 


The other Achariffon, which the Egyptian Phyſicians uſed in 
the moſt obſtinate Rheums, with good Succeſs, eſpecially on 
robuſt Conſtitutions, was the following. 


Take of Cadmia ſixteen Drams, of Acacia eight Drams, 
of Copper calcined and waſhed eight Drams, of Opium, 
Berries of Erica, Myrrh, each four Drams, of Gum 
ſixteen Grains ; put in Water, and uſe them with 
Woman's Milk, 


Celſus deſcribes another which he intitles, 
Thezdoti Collyrium five Achuriſtum, viz. 


Take of Caſtor, Indian Spikenard, each p. i. of Lycium, 
Juice of Poppies, each an equal Quantity, of Myrrh p. ii. 
of Saffron, Ceruſs waſhed, Aloes, each p. iii, of Cadmia 
botryitis waſhed, calcined Braſs, each p. viii, of Gum 
p. xviii. of the Juice of Acacia p. xx. of Antimony the 
ſame Quantity. Put them in Rain-water, 


Another Achari/tan is aſeribed to Antiochus, and deſcribed by 
Marcellus, Lib. 8. 

Acharift1s is alſo the Name of an Antidote deſcribed by Etius, 
Lib, 13. Cap. 109; and alſo by Marcellus, whoſe Advice is, 
to aſk the Fee of the Patient immediately after the Remedy is 
adminiſtered ; for many, ſays he, whoſe Cure has been quick, 
have behaved ungratefully, whence the Antidote took its Name 
Achariſtus, that is to ſay, Thankleſs. But ſee the Receipt, 


Take of Caſſia, Myrrh, white and black Pepper, Caſtor, 
Galbanum, Styrax, Saffron, Coſtus, Opium, Spikenard, 
each an equal Weight, Honey a ſufficient Quantity, The 
Doſe is the Bigneſs of a Bean; it is a Remedy for old Pu- 
rulencies in the Breaſt, Taken in — it cures the 
Cholic and Diſtempers of the Liver ; but in Oxymel is its 
proper Vehicle for Diſorders of the Spleen, © Gorreus, 
Med. Def. 


ACHATES, an Agate, a precious Stone, which takes its 
Name from a River of Sicily, ſo called, where it was firſt 
found, It is various, not only in Colours, but in the very Ima- 
ges of Things, which it repreſents, not done by the Hand of 
the Painter, but formed by Nature itſelf, For the Veins and 
Spots run in and out, and intermingle in ſuch a Manner, 
that ſometimes you ſee the Figure of a Dove, and then it is 
called Phaſſachates ; ſometimes that of a Horn, whence it is 
named Kzrachates ; ſometimes a Tree appears, or perhaps two, 


or more, like a little Wood, which gives it the Title of Den- 


drachates. In others of theſe Stones you ſee the Reſemblances 
of Chariots, Rivers, ſeveral Sorts of Birds, and Cattle, and 
Men among the reft, Pyrrhus, King of Epitus, had an Agate 
Stone, in which were repreſented the nine Muſes, and Apollo 
holding his Harp, not the Work of Art, but drawn by Nature, 
the Spots, as Pliny fays, ſo happily laid and interſperſed, that 
each of the Nine had boy proper Symbol. India abounds with 
Hoax 4 of a black, dark, or Aſh Colour, 
ral, the Skin of an Hyena, Lion, or Pan- 


ther: This latter they call Pardalion, the other Leontion, and 


| Leontideiran. Theſe Colours, eſpecially the firſt named, are 
- fornetimes ſtriped with Veins of 


hite, and then the Stone is 
called Leucachates, ſometimes with Blood - coloured ones, and 
then it is Haimachates, or with Red, like the Sarda or Corne- 
lian Stone, which make it a Sarduchates. 


But though it is ſaid to take its Name from a River of Sici- 


* 
— 


13 it is found in many other Countries, as Pliny remarks. . It 
» 53 1 5 


| retains its old Name, changing only one Letter, 
Of this Stone, eſpecially that Sort called Leontion, is made 


- the Phiifter named Diachaton, which heals the Bites of venotuous 
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Creatures, diſcuſſes hard Tumonrs, and Strumæ; and matufates, 
ſuppurates, and breaks an Abſceſs, See it deſcribed by Aim, lib. 
15. Gorraus, Def. Med. Held in the Mouth, it quenches Thick 
in Fevers. Dake, | : | 

ACHATES. | 

* Achates, Offic. Worm 96. Mer. Pin. 209, Boet. 245. k 
Fol, 34. De Laet. 79. Schw. 357. Aldrov. Muf. Metall. 
904. Calc, Muf. 247, Geoff. Prælect. 78. Lapis Faſpis 
Achates Antiquorum, Agatha vulgo dictus, Cup. Hort, Cath. 

2. 44 The AGATE. Dal. . | | 

Agate is a precious Stone, reckoned commonly between the 
Opake and Tranſparent, of different Colours, and marked with 
Spots or Specks ; which are imagined to repreſent Tees, Fiſhes, 
and other Things. The fineſt come from the Eaſt-Indies, the 
common Sort from Germany, Bohemia, &c. Great Virtues 
have been attributed to this Stone, both Cardiac and Alexiphar- 
mac; but ſeem all to be imaginary. Geoffroy. | 

ACHEIR. A, from « Negative, and up, a Hand. It 
ſignifies without Hands. Galen, | 

ACHEMENIS. An Herb mentioned by Pliny, which was 
fabled by the Antients to ſpread Terror throughout an Army, 
and make them fly, if thrown into the Midſt of it. | 

ACHICOLUM. This is uſed by Cclius Aurelianus, Acut. 
I. 3. c. 17. to expreſs the Fornix, Tholus, or Sudatorium of the 
antient Baths, which was a hot Room where they uſed to ſweats 
It is alſo called Architholus. 

ACHILLEA. A Species of the Millefolium, called Achil- 
less Iron Wort, which will be taken Notice of under the Ar- 
ticle MILLETOLIUN. 

ACHILLEA MONTANA. Five-leaved Mountain Rag- 
Wort. It is a Species of the JIacobæa, which ſee. 

Theſe are ſometimes ſpelt Achyllea with a 5, but that is not 
right, as they take their Name from Achilles. 7 

ACHILLEION. ' A Sort of Spunge proper for making 
Tents, ſo called from the Uſe Achilles is ſaid to have made of 


Charlt 


it, Gorreus, 
ACHILLEIOS. A Sott of Maza made of Achillean Bar- 
„ Gorreu, | 
ACHILLEIS, *"AzMivs, A large Sort of Barley men- 


tioned by Theophraſtus. It was thus called, according to Ga- 


len, from a Huſbandman, whoſe Name was Achilles. But it 


ſcems more probable, that it derived its Name from its bein 
the largeſt and beſt Sort of Barley, as Achilles was the beſt War- 
rior in the Grecian Army, 

It is mentioned by Ariftophanes and Sophocles. 

Hippocrates in his third Book, de Morbis, gives the Prepa- 
ration of Barley- water made with this Sort, which he recom- 
mends as proper to be drank in burning Fevers, and this is the 
firſt Inſtance of the Uſe of Barley - water, a Remedy of great Effi- 
cacy in the Caſe he directs it for. Take, ſays he, of Achillean 
3 dried, a Hemina (x07vAnv about balf a Pint) take off 
the Beards (a bie) and waſh it, then pour upon it a Gallon 
(la, about ſix Pints) of Water, and boil it to the Conſump- 
tion of one half; cool the Remainder, and give it for Drink. 
And ſoon after he adviſes the Achillean Barley as an Ingredient in 
an Infuſion, which he directs for a Jaundice, | 

ACHILLES. This Hero'is ſaid to have been taught Medi- 
cine by Chiron the Centaur his Tutor. His Spear was endued 
with a medicinal Virtue, and cured the Wounds it made. It 


was of Braſs, and Pauſanias relates, that it was in his Days pre- 


ſerved in the Temple of Minerva at Phaſelis, a City of Pamphi- 
lia, This Spear was the Gift of Chiron to Peleus the Father of 
Achilles, as we learn from Homer, Iliad 16. V. 143. 144. Te- 
lephus, it is ſaid, was cured by Achilles with this Spear; but 
Pliny ſays, hie Wound was healed by the Achillea, a Plant in- 
troduced into Medicine by Achilles, and from whom it takes the 
Name. Others attribute the Diſcovery. of the Virtues of Ver- 
digreaſe to this Hero, an Ingredient very uſeful to Surgeons, and 
of great Importarice in the Cure of Ulcers. «211 I 
ACHILLIS TENDO; Sce Tzxno Acutriiis. _ 
ACHIMBASSI. The Name of an Office, or rather Officer, 
at Grand Cayro. It ſignifies the chief Phyſician,-or Prefect of 
the Phyſicians. His Buſineſs is to examine into the Qualifica- 
tions of thoſe who practiſe: Phyſic in that City, and licenſe 


them. Little Regard is paid to the Merit and Learning of the 


Perſon who is made Achimbaſſi, for the Baſſa of Cayro alwa 
confers it on the Perſon that pays him molt for it. Andt 
Officer conſiders. as little the Qualifications of the Candidates 


who preſent themſelves for Licences, but, ke our Spiritual 


Caurts, permits every Body indiſcrimately to practiſe, provided 

they by Whale Fees, pros Aldinus.” l 2 at 
ACHIOTL. This is the Orlaana, Offic, Mont. Exot. 10. 
Commel. Plant. Uſu 814, Orkana fer Oreliana” folliculis lappa- 
cets,, Herm, Cat. Hort. Lugd. Bat. 4 Almag. 272. 
55 th Or „u Urucu, Parad. 
d. 1648) 65. (Ed. 1658) 133. 
Cat, Jam. 150. Hiſt 2. 52. Urucu Brafilienfibus, Marcgr, 61. 
NKaicbala, Daburi, Ger. Emac, 1554, - Achietl ſeu Medicina tin- 
ern. 74. Arbor Mexicana fruftu Caſtanee, cocci- 
Pin. 419. Rait Hiſt. 2. 177. Jon[, Dendr. 119. 
| ria, 
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A broad, roundiſh Leaf; a large, Carnation - coloured, pen- 
5 Flower ; and ſhort, pyramidical Pods, prickly, and full 
of Grain, 

It is cultivated in New Spain and Braſil, ; 

The Tincture made of the Fruit, and uſed in the famous 
Compoſition, called Chocolate, is thus prepared: take the 
Grains, when thoroughly ripe, and infuſe them in hot Warer. 
What ſubſides is made into Lozenges, which are uſed in dying 
Wool, or as a Fucus or Paint for the Face, y known 
by the Name of Spaniſh Wool. 

The TinQure, mixed with fome ſuitable Water, either 
drank, or outwardly applied, mitigates the Heat of Fevers, 
ſtops the bloody Flux, and diſcuſſes Tumours, Piſon. 

The Roucou, which the Indians call Acbiotl or Urucu ; the 
Dutch Orleane ; and we Naucem, is a Meal of Flower, which 
the Inhabitants of the Leeward Iſlands, and St. Domingo, make 
from a little red Grain or Seed, which is found in a Huſk or 
Shell. 

The Shrub, which bears the Roucou, produces, according to 
Father du Tertre, from the Root ſeveral Shoots that grow into 
Shrubs, and divide themſelves into ſeveral little Branches : 
The Leaves are very like thoſe of Lilac, and bear twice a Year 
ſeveral Cluſters of Flowers, that are white, mixed with red, 
and in Shape like thoſe of black Hellebore. The Flowers are 
full of a vaſt many little Stamina, or yellow Threads tipt with 
red : At the Fall of the Flowers come dark coloured Buttons 
all haired, or briſtled, with fine little brown Points, which do 
not prick at all. When they are ripe, there are in the Middle 
two double Seeds, or Kernels, intirely ſurrounded with a Kind 
of Vermillion, or liquid red Dye, which the Natives call Rou- 
cou It is with this they paint themſelves when they travel a- 
broad ; but, before they uſe it, it is mixed with certain Oils 
which they draw from ſome Seeds. 

The Europeans do it with Linſeed Oil ; they beat it in a Mor- 
tar with this Oil, and, after they have reduced it to a Maſs, they 
ſend it into France, Ec, where they uſe it to colour Wax yellow, 
when it is too pale, and likewiſe to give a Colour to Chocolate, 
There are likewiſe thoſe who beat it in a Mortar without Oil, 
and make it into a Maſs, or into Cakes ; which, being diſſolved 
in Urine, makes a red Tincture, ve 5 as well as the beſt 

e in Europe, and is a very good Commodity. 

Dr Account of . quite different from that of the 

Sieur Francis Rouſſeau, who wrote me Word it was a Tree of 

ht or nine Feet high, whoſe Leaves were like thoſe of the Peach 

Tree; after which came Huſks, or Shells, much like the Cheſ- 
nut Shell, furniſhed with little Prickles throughout ; within it 
is a little red Seed, which they bruife in a Mortar, or on a Stone, 
and that they put into a Veſſel of Water. In ſhort, the Rowcou 
is made in thoſe Iſlands after the ſame Manner as we make 
Starch, not according as Mr. Meuve has deſcribed, but juſt as 
our Starch- makers work; and after it is made into Cakes, and 
dried, it is brought hither. 

This laſt Relation of the Sieur Rouſſeau is much juſter than 
the firſt ; for as much as the Cods or Huſks I have, exactly a- 
gree with his Deſcription, Beſides it is eaſy to ſee by the Rowcou 
vhich we ſell, eſpecially when it is 3 that it was never 
eped in Oil, in that 4 good Smell of the true Rawucou makes 
it diſtinguiſhable from any Mixture. | Again, we ought to un- 
deceive thoſe who believe, that the Achiorl is made as the Sieur 
Blegny deſcribes it, when he ſays, that it is the thickened. Juice 
which is drawn from the Fruit of the Achiorl, which is a Fruit 
Tree of America. That this Fruit is a red Seed-or Grain, 
which is found in great Plenty in large round Huſks, or Shells; 
that, when they take this Seed from the Huſks, they ftamp or 
beat it in a Mortar, and then preſs out the Juice, which th 
ſet afterwards in a hot Place, to evaporate the Moiſture, and, 
when it grows thick almoſt like Paſte, they work it into ſeveral 
Forms or Shapes ; which, being thoroughly dry, are propetly 
called Acbiat! For on the contrary, it is certain, that the 
Roucou is made like Starch, and that it is ĩimpoſſible to draw a 
Juice from it, ſince the Matter, out of which it is made, is a 
reddiſh downy Subſtance, which is found ſticking to the Seed 
har is in the Huſks, which they cannot ſeparate without Wa- 
ter, in the ſame Manner as our Starch- makers ſeparate the Meal 


from the Bran to make Starch of; and not any Juice expreſled, _ 


drawn from the Grain, as that Author would have. 
.  Chuſe ſuch Raucou as is of an Orrice ot Violet Smell, the drieſt 
and higheſt coloured you can get. Reucou of this Kind is that, 
which ought to be called Achial; for the chief Part of that we 
ſe]! is moiſt, foul, mouldy, c. ſo that, in a Word, it is unfit to 
be given inwardly, mixed in Chocolate, or otherwiſe. It is 
much uſed by the Dyers. There Was brought formetly from 
theſe Iſlands, and alſo from Holland, 4 Rizcow, in little Cakes, 
of the Shape of a. Crown-yiece, which was endowed" with a 
great many Excellencies, and very good for internal Uſes; which 
1s quite contrary to what we have brought at this Time, which 
in great ſquare Cakes, like Marſeilles Soap, or in round 


* 
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Bails, and which is -bnetime 


{ baſe and Rinking, that it id 


almoſt impoſlible to bear it. 

The favage Amieritans cultivate the Shrubs that bear the 
Roucon with great Induſtry, becauſe of the Uſes they make 
of them: Such as, firſt, to adorn and furniſh their 


and from thence to cover or thatch their Houſes, ' Second! 

being a hard dry Wood, it ferves for Fuel. Thirdly; 

Bark ſerves them for Cordage, and to make Linnen. 

by, they put the Leaves and Root into their Sauces, to give 
m a Reliſh, and to tinge them of a Saffron Colour. Fifth - 
from the Secd they make the Roweon, as well to paint theit 


ies when worked in Oil, efpecially on great Days of Re- 
23 to exchange ſor other Commodities with Advan- 

g omet. | , 

Roucou, called by the Indians Achiath, or Urucu, is u d 
Paſte, made from a little red Seed, which is found in a longiſſi 
Huſk or Cod, that has the Shape of the Mirobalans, but prick- 
ly, almoſt like thoſe of Cheſnuts. Authors are not a- 
bout the Kind of Tree, or Shrub, that bears this Fruit ; ſome 
ſaying that the Leaves are like thoſe of Lilac, and others Peach 

ves. 

To prepare Rewcou, bruiſe or pound the red Seed, then 
they dilute it with Wen d paſs it through Strainers, to ſepa - 
rate the Bran, or groſſer Parts ; afterwards dry this into a 
Sort of Flower or Starch. Chuſe the drieſt, of a violet Colour. 
The Dyers uſe it chiefly, though it is ſometimes made Uſe of 
in Chocolate, If it be pure, it ſtrengthens the Stomach, ſtops 
Looſeneſs, helps Digeſtion, promotes Reſpiration, and pto- 
vokes Urine. . | 

ACHIOTE, The red Grains of the Achioel, made into 
175 G Dying. Naii 

ACHLADES. A Sort of wild Pear that grows in the Moun - 
tains of Crete. Rai Spinoſ. Stirp. Europ. 

ACHLYS. *Axavs, Darkneſs, Cloudinefs, and is general- 

applied to a cloſe, foggy Air, or a Miſt, Hence dave; 

Aha, a dark, or miſty Eye, or that ſees with DiMculty, 
mentioned by Hippocrates as a bad Symptom in acute Diſorders. 
Prædict. L. 1. 46. and again in the Guts Pranotiones 218; 
Hence alſo the South-Winds are called dave S445 by the 
ſame Author, Aph. 5, I. 3. becauſe they incline to Dimneſs of 
Sight, and, as Celſus obſerves, make all the Senſes dull, L. 2. 
C. 1. Thoſe alſo who, during a Fever, are affected with a Dim- 
neſs of Sight are called *Ayav/Sus. Coac, Prænot. 35. Tho' 
others think it means thoſe who labour under violent Agitations 
of the Humours ; or where the Colour and Complexion are 
altered and obſcured by Diſtempers, But Galen interprets it of 
thoſe who, during Sickneſs, loſe that uſual Luſtre and Livelis 
neſs obſerved about the Pupil of the Eye, during Health. 

Achlys (Ax xd) alfo 1 ifies condenſed Air in the Uterus. 

at. de Horb. Mul. L. 2. 

t farther ſignifies a ſmall Mark or Scar over the Pupil of the 
Eye, left upon the Cornea by a ſuperficial Exulceration, as Ga- 
len interprets it, Or, according to Ztius, the Exulceration 
itſelf almoſt covering the Pupil, of a very light blue Colour. 
17 thus *Ayaves is to be underſtood. Hippecrat. Prædicl. 

+ 2, 

ACHMADIUM, or Acrimaptum, A Corruption of 
the Arabic Achman, or Achiman, Antimony, 


ACHNE. Yo This ſignifies Chaff, and the Froth of 
9 ater in or any Thing that is light or 


But it is uſed in a different Senſe by Phyſicians ; and thus 
Hippocrates Epidem. Sect. 1. N. 16. ſeems to explain it, hen 
enumerating many Circumſtances of bad Preſage relating to the 
Eyes, in Fevers, amongſt the reſt mentions, 4 79 irn 
yor de Ax, ſomething dried upon them like Froth. By this, 
Phyſicians, who have attended the Sick, will know he does not 
mean thoſe hard Coneretions like Gum, that ſometimes glue 
the Eye-lids together, but a Sort of ſoft, white Mucilage that 
ſwims in the Eye, which is very frequent in Fevers. And in 


this Senſe *AyriSu5, Coac. Prænot. 225, is to be taken, t 
2 ght proper to ſubſtitute *AxAveds inſtead of it 
is Place. | 


ſometimes in this Caſe the Fauces are full of Case) a frothy 
Matter : The Int tranflate it , which I do'nt 
think the Meaning of the Author. 


Ach alſo ſignifies Lint. Thus in a Fracture of the Noſe, 
re. 8. 28 zh 3 her 
Art. 18. adviſes to fu it with Lint up in 
that will not irritate, and introduced into the Noftrils, 
' The fame Author directs Lint to be _—_— in the Gall of 
an Ox boiled in Oil, and to be uſed as a Peſſary, to 1 
Conception, (ds Morb. Mullerum, L. 1,) and again de a 
2 L. 2. he uſes Lint for a Peflary with other Ingre» 

= Fs | a 


Ulcer in the Skin of the Head, which 
of 2 falt and nitrous Phlegm. It dif- 


ee nee 


A CH 


thatges/an Ichor, not quite ſo thin as Water, nor yet ſo thick 
_ as Honey, which laſt 2 like what iſſues from the rügte (or 


Favi), For theſe ſwell and break into many Holes, which ſhed 

Honey-like Humour; they alſo: form ther ſelves into ſmall 
Tumours not ſo large as thoſe of the Achor. Gal. di Tumoribus. 
Among the Diſeaſes which affect the Skin of the Head may 
be reckoned the Acher, which is a Sort of preternatural Tu- 
mour that takes its Name from ſome ſignal Property belonging 
to it, For it is perforated with very ſmall Holes, which con- 
fain a thin Humour, moderately viſcous. Much reſembling ano- 
ther Diſeaſe of the Skin, called xyecor ( Favus, ay 
in which the Perforations are larger, and diſcharge a Humour 
may ey (that diſtills from the Fuui, or bs), Gal. 
ds Comp. Phar. LEN | 

What they call an Arbor poſſeſſes the Skin of the Head, and is 
full of 2 which diſcharge a thin and moderately 
viſcous Ichor, Another Diſtemper, much like this, is what 
they name the nipior ( Favus.) This has large Perforations, 


- which contain a Humour reſembling Honey, Oribaſius ad Eunap. 


L. 4. c. 11. g 0 
22 is an external Sore of the Head, full of little Perſora- 


ions, which diſcharge a Humour much like Ichor, whence the 
iſeaſe, or Sore itſelf, is called an Achor. Trallianus, L. I. 
Fs 8 | . o . . 
Now you muſt know that the Cerion is a Diſeaſe like an 
Achor, only greater, - For the Mouths of the Perforations, by 
which the Humour iſſues. forth, reſemble thoſe of the Honey- 
comb. Wherefore the Diſeaſe was named by the Antients 
Cerion ; but in Achors theſe Mouths, or Outlets of the Humours, 
are inviſible. Trallian. Lib. 1. Cap. 2. : 
Among Diſeaſes of the Head which break out in the Skin, 
there is one which is called an Achor, where the Skin is full 
of very ſmall Perforations, which diſcharge à viſcid Ichor. 
Alike to this in Kind is what they call a Cerion, in which the 
Perforations are large, and contain à Honey-like Humour, re- 
ſembling that in the Honey-combs of Bees. Zginet, Lib. 3. 


Cap. 4. 

x What they call an Achor has its Seat in the Skin of the Head, 
which it perforates with many ſmall Holes, through which it 
diſcharges a moderately viſcid Ichor. The Cerion is a Diſ- 
eaſe, much of the ſame Nature, but having larger Perforations, 
which contain a Humour reſembling Honey, and called Melice- 
ris, Mtius, Lib. 6. Cap. 68. . 

Aclor is an Ulcer upon the hairy Scalp perforated with a great 
many little Holes, which contain a Humour ſomewhat viſcid. . 
It differs from the Favus and Tinea, only in Degree of Vi- 
rulency, the Cauſe of all three being a corroſive Salt Humour 
fretting the cutaneous Glands, | 

It is called Favus, when the Holes are large, and like thoſe 
of a Honey-comb ; and Tinea, from the Similitude of the Holes 
to thoſe made in Cloaths by Moths, But generally the Tinea 
is taken for a dry Scab on the hairy Scalp, with filthy thick 

Scales, and a ſtinking Smell, to which Children are very ſub- 
jet, whoſe Faces it often alſo affects, in which Caſe it is called 
Cruſta Laftea, and is often mild and inconſiderable, but fome- 
times malignant and dangerous. There is alſo a worſe Species 
of the Tinea, or Scabbed-Head, covering the whole Scalp with a 
thick cineritious Scurf, very troubleſome from its violent Itch- 
ing, and fœtid Smell, and is not unfrequently very difficult to 
cure, The Patients for the moſt Part are pale, and diſcolour- 
ed. This Diſcaſe appears more frequently in Infants, than Ad- 
ults, and is cauſed generally by a bad Diet, either of the Nurſe, 
or the Child, from which a corrupt Blood is generated; which 
produces theſe Ulcers, But ſometimes they invade grown Per- 


ſons, and reſemble a Sort of Leproſy, when they are very dif- 


ficultly cured, Oftentimes alſo in Perſons afflicted with the 
Venereal Diſeaſe, not only the hairy Part of the Head, but that 
without Hair, and eſpecially the Forehead, is affected with dry 
Scales, and ſcabby , Ulcers of this Kind, which they call the 
 Pecky Scab. Even the Venereal Gummata, and Tophs of the 
Head, as they often ulcerate, may in ſome Meaſure. be num- 
bered amongſt theſe ; But altho* the Ulcers before-mentioned 
are perhaps different. from one. another, yet as the Method of 
Cure is the ſame, I ſhall not here ſeparate them, but will treat 
of them together, and .ſhew how they are to be cured, - There- 
fore, when they are very mild, it is convenient to evacuate the 
noxious. Humours, by repeated Purges with Mercurials, eſpeci- 
ally Mercurius dulcis, and correcting the Blood in the Intervals, 
if the Patient's Age will admit of it, with a Decoction of the 
Woods, and with alterative Powders, Pills, and Eſſences. If 
the Diſorder is in ſucking Children, they may take the Pow; 
ders, and their Nurſes alſo. the Diaphoretic Powders, Pills, 
Decoctions, and Eſſences. The Scab, or Scurf, may be anointed 
with Cream mixed with a little p Ceruſs, oftentimes in 
a Day; or with Oil of Exgs „ or with a little Oil of 
Wax added to it; or with Ointment of Elicampane, Diapom- 
pholygos, Cerufs, or any ſuch Preparation of Lead ; obſerving 
at the ſame Time a proper Diet, and keeping the Body warm. 
By this Method, not only the mild Sort of theſe. Ulcers heal, 
but even thoſe which arc ſomewhat: more ſtubborn, eſpecially 
if Calomel be given cautiouſly, and in a ſmall Quantity, as an 
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Alterative, or even if crude Mercury be mixed with the Oint- 
ments of Lead. a 2 i | as 

In the more obſtinate Sort of theſe Ulcers, eſpecially if the 
Patient will not take Mercurial Medicines, a Cure will not be 
effected, unleſs the Hairs are firſt pulled up, to which theſe 
Ulcers are ſtrongly annexed, which is done cither by Degrees, 
or all at once, with a Plaiſter made of common Pitch, melted 
over a flow Fire, and ſpread upon thick Cloth, or Leather; 
and, the Hair being firſt cut off cloſe down to the &ab, the 
Whole muſt be covered with it, whilſt warm, that it may ſtick. 
The Head muſt afterwards be kept very warm. The Plaiſter 
muſt remain on. the Part, twelve or twenty-four Hours, and 
then muſt be ſtript off at once by Force, together with the 
Scabs and Roots of the Hair ; but this is not done without giving 
conſiderable Pain, and -making the Head bleed. After the 
Blood is wiped off with Rags, the Head muſt be bathed with 
Oil of Bricks warm, with a little Oil of Wax added to it; 
and a Plaiſter of Frogſpawn, impregnated with a little Cam- 
phire, or one made of Roſin, is to be applied over it, and muſt 
be renewed daily, till the affected Part appears clean. Then it 
muſt be anointed with Oil of Eggs, or Eſſence of Amber, till 
it is intirely healed. The internal Medicines, with proper 
Diet mentioned before, muſt be continued ; among which, 
Antimony, either by itſelf, or mixed with a ſmall Quantity of 
Flower of Brimſtone, is of excellent Service, and forcibly ex- 
pels the offenſive Matter. But, in the Beginning, Ointments 
prepared of Mercury, or Sulphur, muſt be ſtrictly forbore ; for 
it' has been often obſerved, that they repel the corrupt Matter, 
and thereby hazard the Patient's Life, which they would not do, 
were proper Internals given ſufficiently before. * ; 

In ſcabby Ulcers in the Face of Children, which are com- 
monly called Cru//e Loctææ, or Achores, the internal Reme- 
dies, before commended, muſt be given to their Nurſes, as well 
Purgatives as Correctors. But, in theſe Infants, the noxious 
Humours muſt be evacuated by often Purging, and in the Inter- 
vals with Powders of Diaphoretic Antimony, Crabs- Claws, 
Crude Antimony, and Flower of Brimſtone, When theſe 
have been uſed ſome Time, let a Liniment be made of Cream 
with Chalk or Ceruſs, with which let the Scabs be anointed 
often in a Day; or in its Stead, with Oil of Tartar per Deli- 
8 or Oil of Eggs, with a little Oil of Bricks. But 

intments made of Mercury, or Sulphur, as is juſt now ſaid, 
do much Hurt in weak Bodies. But if Remedies of this Kind 
have been unskilfully made Uſe of too ſoon, as is very often the 
Caſe, and the Children are thereby made ill, then both the 
Nurſe and Child muſt take internal Sudorifics, Powders, Eſſen- 
ces, and Potions, with warm Drink, and a warm Regimen, 
and the Uſe of them muſt be continued, till the morbific Matter 
5 W out, and the Child is well again. Heiſter. Chirurg. 

„5. C10. | | 

The Danger, attending repellent Applications in theſe Ul- 
cers, is ſeen in the following Obſervation from Turner. 


OBSERVATION. 


I was ſent for, ſays he, in much Haſte, to a Gentleman's a 
labouring under a convulſive Fit, and perceiving a ſtrong 8 


from the Head, whilſt I tried to bleed him, and was about to 


cup him for want of getting away any Blood thereby, I 
asked the Servant whether the Child had any Breaking out, 
or ſore Head: The Nurſe told me it had a violent running 
Head two Days before, but it was much flackened by an A 
plication they had lately put on, and in a fair Way to 

well: Þ after enquired ſor the Medicine, and found it to be 

no other than Nutritum; from the Coldneſs thereof, and re- 

five Nature; the Matter was drove inwards upon the 

rain, _— this cruel and deadly Convulſion, in Oppo- 

| ſition to all Endeavours by Bleeding, Mliſtering, Cupping, 

with Anti- ſpaſmodic and Anti-epileptic Remedies, | 

The following Plaiſter is reckoned almoſt infallible in th 
Diforder, + ; 

Take of Pitch one Pound, 

Verdigreaſe in fine Powder two Drams, _ 5 

Flowers of Brimſtone an Ounce, 77 

Hogs-Lard half an Ounce, ; 


Boll all over the Fire for a ter of an Hour, cond 
dan li Wen. 855 ! 


This, after the Hair is cut off very cloſe, muſt be applied in 
the ſame Manner as the Pitch Plaiſter, before-mentioned,. and 
we, and often renewed again, till the Hair is pulled up by 
the Roots, * 2 
AchoRISTrOS. Axt, from « Negative, and xetle, 
Separate, Inſeparable, and is underſtood of Accidents, Sym- 
toms, or Signs, which are inſeparable from particular Things. 
Thus 2 ngent Pain in the Side, is an inſeparable Symptom of 
a Pleuriſy. Caftells, 5 us 
ACHRAS. A wild Pear-Tree. Nn Bars 


\ 
. 


aſtringent, and drying than the other Pears, Theophraſtus c 


aa Aen. 


* 1 2 
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AcHREION. Axen, | 
_ Uſefulneſi. Uſeleſs, It is applied by Hippocrates 
which, throught Weakneſs, are become uſeleſs. 
- ACHROL "Aypoig, from « Negative, and greva, Colour. 
Pale. In this Senſe it is uſed by Hippocrates (de Vicus Rati- 
one in Acutis). - Galen explains it pale h a Defici of 
| Blood. And Hippocrates (Epidem. L. 6. Seck. 6. Aph. 19.) 
mentions it in this Signification, as a bad Circun 
t to a conſiderable Hzmo of the Noſe, | 
— ACHROMOS. Calvus; the firſt Tranſlator of Hippocrates 
into Latin, has made a very great Miſtake, by making Achro- 
mos a Woman, who was mo 22 OB. a 
Dyſentery ; and this proba iraquellus, great Civili- 
an, —— ſame Error. Paſſage of Hippocrates in Queſ- 
tion is thus in the ſeventh Book of Epidemics, reprelin dy pap @- 
| SuowTepins du. The Senſe of this is very obvious, ſhameleſs 
 (exceſſove) Whoring, is 4 Remedy for a Dyſentery. . A very ex- 
traordinary Preſcription, and one, I believe, very ſeldom made 
Uſe of in this Intention. However, Hippocrates is not the on- 
ly one that mentions-it. ZEtius ſays, that Fenereal Commerce 
dries up Chronical Dyſenteries ; and Paulus repeats this almoſt in 
the ſame Words. From theſe ſome amongſt the Moderns ſeem 
to have tranſcribed it, | : 
A Want of Attention to what has been ſaid by later 
with reſpe& to this Method of Cure, and the ſeeming 
vagance of the Remedy, probably made Calvus look out for 
another Senſe. 
ACHROUS. 'Axpvs, from a Negative, and ul, Colour, 
In the Opinion of Salmaſius, it ſignifies I bite, and is applied to 
Flowers of that Colour by 'T heophraſtus, ky 
ACHY. 4%. * r in Arabia, 
called alſo (Paprirus.) Daphmiten. Gorraus, _ | | 
.  ACHYRON, An This properly ſignifies Bran, or 
Chaff, or Straw, Thus in pituitous Diſorders of the Uterus, 
Hippocrates (de Natura Mulicbri ) adviſes a Fumigation of moiſt 
Bran (4yvea bre of Barley; the Interpreters tranſlate it 
Straw. The ſame Author directs it frequently either as an In- 
gredient in Fumigations, or Cataplaſms, in uterine Diſorders, 
both in his Treatiſe quoted — and that de Morbis Mulierum, 
2. By comparing the —. I it ſeems more pro- 
=> — —— — baff. 
Acbyren alſo ſignifies a Straw, Hair, or any ſmall Thing 
that ſticks upon a Wall. Thus Hippocrates (Prenot.) men- 
tioning the fatal Symptoms which occur in.acute Fevers, In-. 
flammations of the „ a Phrenitis, or * amongſt 
others, ſpecifies the picking dxves from the Wall, which Celſus 
interprets; any ſmall Thing that ſticks in it ( figua minuta mi- 
nent). This is a Symptom which occurs frequently, and I be- 
lieve, Phyſicians generally find this Prediction of Hippocrates 
£00 true, ; 
ACA. This is mentioned by Celſus, L. 5. C. 26. and has 
much puzzled the Learned, who ate divided in their Opinions 
about it, ſome taking it for a Needle, others for the Thread. 
Johannes Rhodius has wrote a whole Volun;e about it, But the 
Account Fabricius Aquapendente gives of it ſeems moſt rea- 
ſonable. 7 F | Y | : 
Celſus bavirg juſt before mentioned the Suture, and Fibula, 
fays, 3 oft ex Acia molli, non nimis torta, quo mitius 
Hence Aquapendente interprets Acia a Kind of Thread, 
Filum, he ſays, comprehends the Linum, and Acia. Linum is a fin- 
gle thin Thread as it is ſpun. Acia is a Filum or Thread com- 
1 and twiſted. The Halians call it Azza, 
- ACICYS. Au,, from « Negative, and xlxus, Strength, 
Vigour. It ſignifies weak, infirm, or faint, and in this Senſe 
it is uſed by Hippocrates (de Morbis, L. 4.) 
 ACIDA;. AerDs.. All Things, that affect the Organs of 
Taſte with a pungent: Sournebs, are called Acids, © But the Chy- 
miſts call all Subſtances Acids, that make an Efferveſcence with 
an - Alcali, However, this does not ſeem to be a true Characte- 
riſtic of Acids, becauſe ſome Acids will make an Efferveſcence,. 
pon being mixed with Acids of a different Kind ; and alcaline 
bftances will do the fame with Alcalies ; and Acids. with Bo- 
dies that are neither alcaline nor acid, but neutral. | 


- Another Mark of Acids is, that they change the Colour of the 


Juices of the Heliotropium, Roſes, and Violets, red, whereas Turpentine, or Oil of Caraway, in like takes Flame ; 
animal Alcalies turn them green. I mention animal Alcalies, but itis not ſo vehement, as when mixed with Oil of Cloves. 
becauſe others ill. not always do iii. No Flame, we are acquainted with, is ſo fierce and penetra- 

A ſew Years/ago, it was the Faſhion in Phyſick, to explain ting as that of Lightning. And this, it ſhould ſeem, can be 
the Nature and Cauſes of Diſeaſes, by the Doctrine of Alcalies, produced but the aerial Acid ſet on Fire by ſome 
and Acidi, and from this to deduce. Methods of Cute; but this, it may give us ſome 
like all other Syſters,. dropped to the Ground, when Experi- Light i during very hot Weather, 
ence had made it appear falſe and. i f the ing; the Air 


inſignificant, without 
much —— Phpke, than demoliſhing the Galeni 


rine of the 
and fous 
obtained Credi 
and conſcquently had rctarded the Improvement of Phyſſce. 
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With reſpeR to Aid, if I miſtake not, they have another 
2 Characteriſtic, which will better diſcover them in 
es, than either Efferveſcence with Alcalies, or producing a 
with the Juice of the Heliotropium, 
hat L mean is, that all Bodies whatever, 
| flame, contain elther a manifeſt or a latent Acid, and 
that Acids are the only Bodics in Nature, that are convertible 


Experiments, endeavoured to prove 
Oil the Pabulum or Food of Fire, and I know of no Oil that has 
not an Acid in it, inſomuch that I believe an Acid eflential to 
polition of Oil, Vegetable Oils contain an Acid, in 


ſeparated by Diſtillation. Tis this Aid that makes Oils o 
readily. mix with. alcaline Salts; which are by this — 
neutralized, and converted into Soap. Hence alſo Oils are en- 
in a certain 
And *tis upon Account of this Acid, that Oils preſerve animal 
and vegetable Subſtances immerſed in them from Putreſaction. 

Alcohol, or pure Spirit of Wine, is a vegetable Oil ſubti- 


22 128 and ly for the Reaſons given un- 
Arti CETUM, it contains an cid, for 
Reaſon readily flames, 210 


Vegetables flame ſo long as a black Oil remains in them, 
but no longer ; and 'tis manifeſt that this black Oil contains an 
Acid, both by the Smell and Effects. Thus the Fumes of 
Charcoal have 
Animal that are confined with it in a cloſe Room, Bees- 


Wax is an Oil of the vegetable Kind, containing an Acid, and 


therefore it flames. 
Mineral Oils in general contain a manifeſt Acid, as the 
Oil of Coal, Petroleum, Naphtha, and all Sorts of Birumens, 
In animal Oils, the Acid is not ſo manifeſt, but ſeems dif- 
guiſed by a large Portion of volatile alcaline Salts. But we 
may conclude an Acid enters its Compoſition ; firſt, becauſe af- 
ter it is cleared from the membranous Cells which contain it, 
and the Blood-yeſſels which enter it, tho' kept never fo long, 
it does not putrefy like the other Parts of Animals, nor does it 
afford a Nidus for the Eggs of Inſects, and breed Maggots. 
But, if it has once been deprived of a Part of its alcaline Salts 
by boiling, it will keep for Ages unaltered and untainted in the 
hotteſt Seaſons, of which T Candles may ſerve as an ob- 
vious Inſtance. Now Acids are the grand Preſervatives againſt 
Putrefaction, and known Deſtroyers of thoſe Kinds of Inſedts 
that breed in animal Bodies, ; 
. Secondly,” becauſe animal Oils do not 2 
bſtances im- 
merſed in them from Putreſaction ; and on this depends the 
Art of Fotting various Kinds of Meat. 
Thirdly, like vegetable Oils, they readily mix with al- 
r 
Pure Acids are not eaſily inflammable by common Means, 
becauſe perhaps of their Solidity, and ſtrong Coheſion, But 
when Acids are divided into exceeding fine Particles diſperſed in 
the Interſtices of other Bodies, and by Means of ſome other 
Subſtance ſet on Fire, they burſt into a lucid Flame, and ex- 
plode with the utmoſt Violence. 5 
_ I remember ſome Years ago, Mr. Lemon, a wholeſale Apo- 
thecary, was cutting a Retort, which had ſome Days before 
been uſed} in making ſweet Spirit of Nitre, with a hot Ring of 
Iron, as is the common Way. None of the Spirit remained 
in the Retort, except a Portion that adhered to the Sides, 
not conſiderable enough to be viſible ; but this Quantity, ſmall 
as it was, took Fire, and burſt the Veſſel, with a Noiſe not 
leſs than that of a Cannon, and a Force that drove the Frag- 
ments of the-Retort out of the Cupola of the atory, to a 
conſiderable Diſtance. 15 | 
Other Inſtances of the prodigious. Exploſions of Acids ſet on 
Fire, we meet with in Hoffman's Experiments with fuming. 
Spirit of Nitre, and aromatic Oils, This great Philoſopher oy 
nuine 
irit of 


ee mixed, in a common W ine-glaſs, a Dram o 
il of Cloves, with the ſame Quantity of the fuming 
Nitre;z the Mixture inſtantly burſt out into a very lucid Flame, 
with an exceſſive Ebullition. 
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The ſame fuming Spirit, mix'd 


ſelves, but alſo all other animal and vegetable 
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It ſeems 
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the Clouds to Air, may, by an Effer- 
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ire, Which we call Flame. Boerhaave 


| 
and from moſt others it may bo 


of Heat, to diſſolve ſome Metals, 


an acid or ſulphureous Smell, and are fatal to 


which they neutralize, as is evident in making 
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Ebenen, like that of the fuming Spirit of Nitre with Oil of 
loves, be kindled into Flame z or the — volatile Oils 
may at leaſt ſerve as a Medium to ſet the aerial Acid on Fire, 


which, when pure and unmix d, is not, that we know of, in- 


Mammable. 

Thunder and Lightning are nearly imitated by Gun-powder, 
and this receives all its Force and exploſive Power from the Acid 
of Nitre, the principal Ingredient in its Compoſition ; for the 
Powder of Charcoal performs the Office of Tinder, and catches 
the Fire, which is inſtantly communicated to Sulphur the third 
Ingredient, and the Sulphur lights the acid Spirit of Nitre into a 
'F lame, 

It is obſervable that the Acid of Nitre is the very ſame 
with that of the Air which cauſes Lightning, for the alcaline 
Earth, which is the Baſis of Nitre, is neutralized by the Acid 
bf the Air, as has been mentioned under the Article ACE TUM, 
and will be farther explained under the Article NI RUM. 

It is a manifeſt Error to explain the Exploſion of Gun- 

der by the Rarefaction of the Air contained in it, for 1 
ve yet met with no Experiment which convinces me, th: 
Air is capable of being rarefied by any Degree of artificial Fire, 
ſo as to take up above three Times the Space it does naturally 
in a warm Summer's Day. In this Caſe the Inſtance of the 
Fire Engine will not make againſt me, for the Weight there is 
raiſed by the Vapour of Water, which, though it will not flame, 
Has an expanſive Force greater than even Gun-powder itfelf, 

upon the Application of Fire in a certain Degree, 

Upon the Whole, I conſider Wood, and all other Bodies that 
flame, as a Sort of natural Gun-powder, perpetually exploding, 
but with a leſs Degree of Violence, becauſe the Acid, diſſe- 
minated in every Particle of the inflammable Matter, is in a very 
{mall Proportion to the other Ingredients, 

It may nat be amiſs, in this Place, to take ſome Notice of an 
Error, which I apprehend the Patrons of the Mechanic Philo- 
1 have fell into, with Reſpect to the Solution of hard mine- 
ra Bodies by acid Spirits. They tell us, that the Solution 
is performed by the Attraction of the acid Salts of the Men- 
ſtruum to the diſſolving Body, and the Repereuſſion of the 
elaſtic Particles of the Salts, and that by theſe Means the Sur- 
faces are worn off, till the Body is intirely diſſolved. This At- 
traction betwixt the Particles of acid Salts and metalline Bo. 
dies may poſſibly prevail, but, if it was the Cauſe of Solution, it 
would be retarded by Heat, which univerſally impairs the At- 
traction of the Particles of the Bodies to each other, whereas 
Heat always promotes the Solution, It ſeems therefore more 
reaſonable to believe the Solution of metalline Bodies performed 
in this Manner : When a metalline Body is immerſed in an 
acid Menſtruum, the Fluid enters the Pores thereof, and car- 
ries with it a Part of the acid Salts, which are hard and 
pointed, Now as the Heat of the Atmoſphere is never exactly 
the ſame for many Moments together, but perpetually altering, 
the Size of the acid Particles muſt alter in Proportion to the 
Heat, for all Bodies in Nature expand by Heat, and contract 
by Cold: And by this Expanſion I apprehend the Coheſion be- 
twixt the metalline Particles is diflolved by Degrees, and the 
Metal, thus divided, becomes inviſible as it ſwims in the Men- 
ftruum. But if an artificial Fire is applied, and the Heat in- 
creaſed, the Solution goes on with more Effect, and is ſooner. 
performed, as the expanſive Force of the acid Particles is aug- 
mented, a 

Silver is diſſolved by Aqua Fortis, the proper Solvent of Gold 
is the acid Spirit of common Salt. It ſeems as if Gold remains 
untouched in Aqua Fortis, becauſe the acid Particles in this Spi- 
rit are not ſmall enough to enter the Pores of Gold. And Sil- 
ver is not affected by Aqua Negia, becauſe the acid Particles of 
common Salt are ſo extremely ſmall, as not to be capable of an 
Expanſion by any Degree of. Heat we are acquainted with, ſuffi- 
cient to diſſolve the Union, and deſtroy the on of the Par- 
_ of Silver, which has Pores much larger than thoſe of 

old, , l 

I make no Doubt, but Acids are of ſome great Uſe in 

Economy of the World, becauſe they are fo univerſal, 

n the Bowels of the Earth we meet with them in almoſt every 

Mine, and Mineral ; but particularly in thoſe prodigious Rocks 
. of Salt, which are found in almoſt every Country, and which 
the Induſtry of a great me has not been able to ex- 
bauſt. Such ray! thoſe in the — Mines in Poland, and 
our own in ire, where va tities are got every Vear, 
and exported, Not to mention the Quantities of Acids that 
are hourly diſcharged from the Bewels of the Earth, in the' 
Salt that may be found by a nice Examination in the Waters 
_ of eyery Spring, the freſheſt not excepted. | 


in ee Air the Acid ö nl and" that d ebe Ns of 
it, inſomuch that it ſeems the very Principle in it, Which is ſo 


| to animal and vegetable Liſe, that neither can ſubſiſt 
withaut it. And I am inclined to believe, that, if any Part 
of Air is deprived of its Acid, it loſes at the ſame Time i 
Elafticity. It is remarkable that the Acid abounds moſt in 
the Air, when the Winds blow from the Eaſt and North, and 
when the Weather is ſerene, This Hoffman informs us from 


the Obſervations of thoſs who are concerned in Nite Works, 


volatile, as ſoon as they 
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who remark, that, principally during theſe Winds, their alcaline 
Earth is impregnated with an Acid. Now as theſe Winds are 
remarkably cold, and as acid Spirits, that of Nitre particularly, 
increaſe the Coldneſs of Ice to a prodigious Degree, I think 
there is Reaſon to believe, that the aerial Acid is more con- 
cerned in the Production of Cold in the Air, than is generally 
imagined. - The Analogy betwixt Acids and Cold, and betwixt 


Alcalies and Heat, is very remarkable. Heat promotes the Pu- 


trefaction of animal Bodies, or, in other Words, deſtroys the 
Coheſion of the Particles of which they are and then 
the Oils, Salt, and Water fly off, as they are of themſelves 
hey can break their Union with the inert 
Earth that detained them. Alcaline Salts in the ame Manner 
promote Putrefaction in animal Subſtances, and the Diſſolution 
of all Bodies whatever, and are therefore uſefully employed in 
extrating Tinctures from hard Bodies that will not yield it 
without their Aſſiſtance. Alcaline Salts alſo, as the Lapis In- 
fernalis, Salt of Hartſhorn, and all others in a greater or a leſa 
Degree, as they are ſtronger or weaker, induce the very ſame 
Kind of Eſcar,on the Part of living Animals, as actual Fire will 
do if applied to them. 

On the contrary, Acids preſerve animal - Subſtances from 
Putreſaction, that is, preſerve the Coheſion of their component 
— and prevent their Diſſolution. Cold does the very 


The ſtronger Acids, applied to the Fleſh of living Animals, 
cauſe a Gangrene of the Parts they touch, but of a Nature 
very different from that produced by Fire and alcaline Salts. 
Exceſſive Cold brings on a Gangrene much of the ſame Na- 
ture, We are told by People that have travelled into very cold 
Climates, that the Coldneſs of a Glaſs has ſometimes taken 
the Skin off their Lips, as they have been drinking Brandy out 
of it. And this is exactly the Effect of a ſtrong Acid. | 
Phyſicians have obſerved, that the South- Winds favour peſti- 
lential Conſtitutions of the Air, eſpecially if the Seaſon hap- 
— at the ſame Time to be moiſt and rainy; and that the 

alignity of peſtilential Diſtempers ® abated by the Winds 
which blow from the North, or North-Eaſt, and cool ferene 
Weather, So that there is Reaſon to believe, in one Caſe, that 
the Diſſolution of the Juices, uſual in peſtilential Diſtempers, 
is promoted by Heat, and the Contagion propagated by an alca- 
line Putrefaction: And in the other, that this Diſſolution is 
reſtrained by Cold, and the alcaline Contagion deſtroyed by the 
aerial Acid, 

7 refleQing on the great Similitude betwixt the Effects of 
Alcalies and Heat, and betwixt the Operation of Acids and that 
of Cold, I have been often inclinable to think, that Cold is it- 
ſelf, as well as Fire or Heat, a Body, and. capable of being 
fixed and detained in other Bodies; and that, as Heat is the 
Principle which, uniting with Earth and Oil, conſtitutes alcaline 
Salts, ſo Cold, concentrated, and joined to vegetable or mineral 
Bodies, is the very Eſſence of thoſe Salts which we call Acid. 
And farther, that the Efferveſeence, which enſues upon the 
Mixture of Alcalies and Acids, — — for the very ſame Rea- 
fons that an Efferveſcence much like it is raiſed, - upon immerg - 
ing a red-hot Coal, or Iron, in cold Water. | 

Cold is a Body there are ſome other Reaſons to believe 
Thus, Cold contracts every Part of Matter we are acquainted 
with in the Univerſe ; that is, it makes the ultimate Particles of 
which Bodies are formed approach nearer each other, and lefſeny 
the Dimenſions of the Compound. Now I cannot comprehend, 
how Cold, if it was not Matter itſelf, could act in this Manner 
upon Matter. Theſe Things I recommend to the Conſidera - 


tion of Gentlemen who are entertained with Philoſophical Re- 


ſearches, and ſhall only make this farther Obſervation, that in 
caſe Alcali and Fire mean the ſame Thing, and Acid is the 
ſame as Cold, the chymical Philoſophers, in accounting for all 
the grand Operations in Nature, by the Action of Alealies and 
Acids, were not much miſtaken, though they do not ſeem to 
comprehend-the Reaſon why they were in the Right. 

I have hinted before, that Acids are the great Preſervatives 
againſt Putrefaction in the Air, and we ſhall find them not leſs 
uſeful in this Neſpect in the Sea. For that vaſt Body of Water, 
which we call the Sea, would putrefy in hot Climates particu- 
larly, and hot Weather, and conſequently no Animals could ei- 
ther live in it, or near it. This t Inconvenience is pre- 
vented by the Acid of the Salt which is diſſolved in Sea- water. 
Now, as PutrefaQion is promoted by Heat, it ſhould ſeem that 
a greater Quantity of Salt is neceſſary to prevent Putrefaction 
in hot Climates than in Cold. And accordingly,” it has been 
diſcovered iment made by a Friend of Mr. Boyle's 


an 
at his Rh thes the Sea-Water increaſes in Saltneſs the 


nearer it s the Line. And other Experiments make 
it appear, 'a Pint of Sea-water in the Mediterranean con- 
tains an Ounce of Salt, but the ſame Quantity of Water in 


nr 
Food, taken in too large Quantities the Action of the 
Stomach to ' digeſt, putrefy in the Stomach and Inteſtinen. 
Or when .any extravaſated r 
an alcaling Putrefa ien, Or in thoſe Sortz * 
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muſt not omit to mention, ' that the acid Water 

riſes firſt in the Diſtillation of Turpentine, well ſepa- 

il, is the moſt admirable vegetable Acid known, 

inion of Boerhaave, and I think it is univerſally al- 
to be endued with great medicinal Virtues, Floyer, in 

His Treatiſe on an Aſthma, recommends it as an extraordinary 
Diuretic. 

Some Notice was taken of the Effects of Acids upon Blood, 
under the Article AczTUM. TI ſhall only inſert here what 
Boerhaave obſerves upon this Subject. 
The Acids of Moſelle and Rheniſh Wine, Vinegar, and 
diſtilled _ dilute the Blood, ſcarce alter its Colour, and 
in ſome ure prevent its Coagulating. 
infjantly coagulates it, and turns its Colour bluiſh ; the Acid of 
Sea-falt likewiſe ſoon coagulates it, and changes it of a 
Colour, inclinable to Black. The acid Spirits of Vitriol and 
Sulphur alſo bring it to a firm Maſs, which is generally whitiſh. 

Hence appears the fatal Error of thoſe Phyſicians, who 
unjuſtly condemn Acids, under the falſe Notion of their 
coagulating the Blood, by an Argument wholly derived 
from Milk; whilſt Hippocrates from a cloſer Obſervation of 
Nature judged, that Vinegar was proper in inflammatory Diſ- 
tempers, though the Blood is thence rendered more denſe. And 
we cannot ſafely pronounce concerning the Effects of Acids up- 
on the Blood, unleſs it be firſt diſtinctly explained what Kind 
of Acid is underſtood : The Uſe of mineral Acids is danger- 
ous, but of vegetable Acids more wholeſome ; and it frequent- 
ly happens, that the Things, which really coagulate the Blood, are 

ſed to diſſolve it. Boerhaave's Chymiſtry, 
The following Obſervations upon Acids made by the laſt- 
Author, are both entertaining and inſtructive. But be 
to err when he ſays, Vegetables receive all their Acids 
from the Earth, whereas it is highly probable they imbibe ſome 
from the Air. 

Count Marſilli's Obſervation on Sea-plants only proves, that 
in theſe the Earth is not ſufficiently united with the alcaline 
Principle, to render the Salt fixed, and that they contain a leſs 
Quantity of Acid than ſome Plants which fix their Root in the 
Earth, 

The Acids of Vegetables are either native, or by 
the Help of Fermentation. Native vegetable Acids ſeem to 
owe their Origin intirely to the Juices which che Plants draw 
out of the Earth which nouriſhes them; and hence, perhaps, 
all theſe may be looked upon as belonging originally to the foflile 
Kingdom, eſpecially as Plants which grow in the and have 

not their Roots inſerted into the Earth at its Bottom, conſiſt 
purely of alcaleſcent Parts, and in Diſtillation yield an oily, 
volatile Alcali, as the illuſtrious Count Marſilli, in his Writings 
upon this Subject, informs us, he long ago obſerved, In ſome 
Vegetables the native Acids diſcover themſelves evidently ; as in 
Sorrel, the Trifolium Acetoſum, and the Juice of all Fruits, 
whether the pulpous or Summer-fruits, eſpecially whilft unripe, 
for, when concocted by the Heat of the Sun, they grow more 
mild. The Sap alſo of all Vegetables which riſes in the Spring 
is almoſt as acid as Vinegar. Many Woods alſo and Aromatics 
contain a true Acid, which however is not ſo manifeft: In 
Guaiacum, Saſſafras, Cinnamon, and a vaſt many more of the 
like Kind, who would ever have ſuſpected an Acid; if it had 
not been manifeſted by Diſtillation? Who would believe that the 
moſt noble Balſams contained ſuch an Acid, as Turpentine yields 
ealtly and in great Quantities by Diſtillation * But as Acids can 
ſcarcely be obtained pure and without Mixture, it is 8 
difficult to give a diſtinct Account of their proper Actions: "The 
Virtue of ſome of them, however, upon certain Bodies, is evi- 
dent; thus we ſee the freſh Juices of Oranges, Citrons, and 
Lemans diſſolve Lead, Fin, Copper; and Tron, and 3 
of ftrongiy caleining chem, like foſile Jad. The acid Salts, 
however, are formed into ſolid Globules, in a different Manner 
from the other ; for their moſt acid liquid Juices being pteſſed 
out, filtred, inſpiſſated, and then ſet to reſt in a cool Place, 
ſhoot into faline. Globules, not unlike Tartar, and containing a 
_ true vegetable Acid. 

But Fermentation ſeems more and more to exalt the latent Acid 
of Vegetables. For the Juices of Vegetables, that are exceedi 
ripe and ſweet, appear to have ſcarcely any Thing of ' Acidity in 
them, as we ſec evidently in the expreſſed Juice of "Grapes, 
Who can perceive any Thing like an Acid „ 
Haney, and Sugar; and yet, when theſe are rightly 

and ſet a-working, the Acid appears, but 
when the Wine begigs to grow finer and more ſubtle; In ri 
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iſtinguiſh- them, we may be allowed, for the 
future, to call them vinous * Acids, Theſe i 


vinous Arids then 


The Acid of Nitre 
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are of two Sorts; for either they are diſperſed throu zh the Wine. 
in Time collect 


in Form of liquid Acid; or ſelves to- 
in the Wine, and fix themſelves to the Surface of t 

eſſel, in the ſolid Form of Tartar. And theſe fe 
vinous Acids have pretty nearly the ſame Virtues as the preced- 


native ones. 
"Yom cids of Vegetables, produced by a ſecond Fermenta- 
ton, I will call by the Name of —— For if any known 
ines are, by an Admixture of auſtere, acid, crude Juices, made 
to un again a proper acetole Fermentation, they will be 
conve into Vinegars, will conſume their own Tartar, be- 
come much more acid, and will acquire a ſtron 


. and | 
more durable Acid, which will remain even in Diſtillation : 


Hence in Vinegars there is obtained a pure, active Acid, and 
then they are called pure, diſtilled, acetoſe Acids. Theſe laſt 
are of ſuch incredible Service and Efficacy in Chymiſtry, that 
hence all other Menſtruums likewiſe have been called Aceta 
by the Chymiſts. | 
But _— Acids we muſt take Notice likewiſe of ferment- 
ing Acids ; by which we mean, vegetable Juices, that are in 
the very Act of Fermentation, and thus in a Kind of mid- 
dle State between that which is natural to them, and that 
which obtain when the Fermentation is compleated ; for, 
during this Time, the moſt elaſtic Part, of the fermenting 
Liquid acquires ſuch a Power, as is not to be led b 
any Thing I know of in all Nature, For if this (teſti 
ſavage, incoercible, exploſive, acid Spirit, riſing from a va 
Quantity of fermenting Vegetables, Boule paſs through a ve 
ſmall Vent - hole into the Noftril of the ſtrongeſt Man, % 
would ſtrike him dead in an Inftant, If it does not act with 
all its Force, it cauſes a ſudden Apoplexy ; if leſs powerfully ill, 
a Loſs of the Senſes, with a Paraplegia ; if very lightly, only 
a Vertigo, The Truth of all this has been too certainly evinced 
by melancholy Inſtances. Hence we come to have a more per- 
ſect Idea of the more immediate Cauſe of Nrunkenneſs, and the 
Tremors upon the Nerves that are conſequent to it. And 
hence we ſee the Occaſion of that Sri men- 
tioned by the illuſtrious Cornaro, in his noble Treatiſe, wrote 
in the Praiſe of Sobriety, where he tells us, as he grew in 
Years, he was annually, juſt before the Time of Vintage, trou- 
bled with a Languor, and Lownefs of Spirits, which would 
not give Way to any Medicine, or Regimen, but increaſed fo 
as to become extreme, till, upon drinking new Muſt, he re- 
cruited his exhauſted Spirits, and re- aſſumed his former Vi- 
ur : This then he continued to enjoy till the Wine of that 
Year began to 2 old, and then relapſed into his ufual De- 
bility, and was forced to wait for a freſh Recruit of new Wine, 
to ſet him to rights again. From all this then we evidently 
learn, what an incredible Effect this fermenting Acid has upon 
the Bodies of Animals, either for their Detriment, or their Ad- 
vantage, Whence does it happen that the Cholera Morbus in 
fo ſhort a Time becomes fo fatal? Certainly from Muft, a 
ripe Summer-fruits, _ fermenting in the Stomach, and 
ſmaller Guts, and, by the Exploſion of their Spirits, contraftin 
the Muſcles of theſe Parts into Spaſms, that often prove mortal. 
Of this there is a remarkable Inſtance in the Philoſophical 


Tranſactions, where the Anatomiſt, St. Andre, gives a very 


accurate Account of the Body of a Man that fell into a Cholera, 


upon drinking a large Quantity of bortled Ale, of which he 
died, in the there deſcribed, As by theſe Accounts the 
ſingular Efficacy of ſuch an Acid evidently a „ ſo like wie 


it ſeems exceeding probable, that thoſe Spirits, conſidered as 


Effects. And I have ſometimes doubted, whether this won 
ful Spirit is not fixed in Tartar, and afterwards, when by the 
Action of the Fire, in the Diſtillation of this Salt, it is fet at 
Liberty, does not produce that elaſtic Vapour which the Chy- 
miſts have always obſerved to be fo 124 18 as to burft 
to Pieces all their Glaſſes, let them be ever ſo large. 3 
It is however certain, that Bodies which we intend to dif- 
folve, if mixed with Liquors in the very Act of Fermentation, 
will be diflolved by them in a very different Manner from what 
they would have been, if put into the very fame Liquors, when 
not in Fermentation. A manifeſt Inſtance of this we ſer in 
Herbs, when throw into fermenting Muſt, or Wort 3 
r hence we have a Liquor, in which all their Virtues ſeem to 
be moſt y united into one and the fame Liquid, and after- 
wards to act with a joint Efficacy, And thus alſo the different 


a Menſtruum, produce often upon other Bodies very N 


ts in the aca, or Venice Treacle, when they are 
2 br 232 with Honey, are reduced into one homogeneous 


Maſs; and conſpire together in the ſame Operation, And hente 
s the Folly of thoſe, "who in this, and the like Compoſttiatti, 
füh- Diatadium infa of Honey, thereby ſpoiling the Medicine, 

Hut pure, thin, acetoſe Acids, are procured, pretty much in 
their natural Form, from Vegetables expoſed to the Fire: For 
if you take a Stick of Wood, a green one in particular, ad 
hy it upon à clear Flite, in ſuch a Manner, that both the E 

ſhall lie out, then the Fire, acting upon the middle Part of the 
Wood; will” fuſe” the Humours contained therein, and 1 
them at the Extremities, in the Form of Water, with a Hitag 


and Froth; This Liquor, upon Examination, appears to be a 


pure 
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ids, and the diſſolving 


e has all the Properties 
ae common to them. Hence, pps that 1 _ 
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by the acrid Acid which it di about, This, likewiſe, 
when it penetrates into Fleſh or Fiſh, that are hung in Smoke, 
tinges them with a red Colour, and, by its Acidity, prevents 
their growing patrid, or rancid. And this Acid is exceedingly 
Ike thoſe that exiſt naturally in moſt Trees. 

But again, there are diſcovered other very ſingular Acids, 
that are in ſome Meaſure of a balſamic and oily Nature, which 
are drawn from Vegetables by Fire in a cloſe Veſſel, both 
fer adſeenſum and deſcenſum. Thus the Wood of Guaiacum, 
Juniper, Oak, a great man s, if reduced to 43 

havings, and carefully diſtilled in a Retort, yield a limpi 
reddiſh Liquor, which is very acid, ſomewhat oily, and has a 

deal of the Smell of a _—y dried in the Smoke. And 
the Liquid thus prepared is ſtrongly acid, and may be rendered 
ſtronger b 
Virtue of this enſtruum is perſectly ſingular, In the Human 
Body, it produces wonderful Effects, by attenuating, preſer- 
ving, ſtimulating, and reſiſting Putrefacti 
the noxious Matter by Sweat and Urine. If in theſe Menſtruums, 
therefore, the Virtues of medicinal Plants are diſſolved, the So- 
lutions become exceedingly efficacious, as they act by their very 
ſubtile, penetrating, ſingular Acid, and exalt the Qualities of the 
Bodies diſſolved in them, Of all theſe vegetable Acids, there- 
fore, it is true, that they are capable of e diſſolving 
many animal, vegetable, foſfile, and metalline Subſtances : 
By Digeſtion and Coction, diſſolve the Horns, Hoofs, 
Bones, and Fleſh of Animals : The Shells of Fiſh, and other 
Animals, they ly corrode into a pellucid Liquor: And 
Metals they diſſolve, except Mercury, Silver, and Gold, 

Art, therefore, has ſought out and diſcovered other Acids, 
which are able to diſſolve Mercury, Gold, Silver, and other 
Foſſils, which were unaffected by vegetable Acids, and theſe 
are not eaſily digeſtible by the Power of animal Bodies. For 
vegetable Acids may, by Action of a ſtrong healthy Body, 
eſpecially if aſſiſted by a conſiderable Motion, be ſo changed, as 
to loſe their acid Nature, and be converted into another Kind 
of Salt : But thoſe Acids that we are at preſent acquainted with, 
which are capable of diſſolvin 3 Gold, and Silver, 
are not ſo eaſily ſubdued by concoctive animal Powers; 
but being ſuperior to them, for the moſt Part, deſtroy them. 
And hence theſe become generally Poiſon to Animals, except 
in a very few Caſes, where a putrid Alcaleſcence prevails, as 
when alcaline Poiſons are taken in by them, or in a- putrid 
State of the Humours, as where a peſtilential Virulence, or an 
univerſal Putrefaction in the Small-pox, threaten immediate 
Deſtruction. - J 

Foſſile, native Acidi, are rarely to be met with, for it is now 
diſcovered, that the medicinal Waters, once looked upon as acid, 
approach, in every Character, nearer to an Alcali, There is 
often, indeed, a 9 obſerved in Mines, which reſembles a 
ſuffocating, ſulphureous Acid, and by other Marks demonſtrates 
its Acidity : But it is very ſeldom found alone, and very pure, 
in a fluid Form. | 

But whenever it happens, which is very often the Caſe, that 
it meets with a ſolid Body, which is capable of attracting that 
Acid, it then unites with it, and becomes fixed, and palpable: 
And, when it is afterwards drawn out of that fixed Body, it 
then falls under the Notice of our Senſes ; and then, as far as it 
is poſſible to judge, appears to be always, one and the ſame. - 

or, if it lays hold of a pinguious Foſſil, it produces various 
Kinds of Sulphurs, which, if they are burnt, emit Fumes, which 
being collected, refrigerated, and mixed with the humid Air, 
yield the Spirit, or Oil of iy fer Campanam. If you take 
| this, and put it into a clean Glaſs Veſſel, and expoſe it for a 
conſiderable Time to a Heat equal to that of boiling Water, 
you will diſtil from it a conſiderable Quantity of pure Water, 
which, whilſt the Sulphur was burning, inſinuated itſelf 
out of the Air into the acid Fume of the Sulphur; and there 
will then remain at the Bottom à ponderous, thick, cauſtic 
Acid, which in every Character reſembles the pureſt Oil of Vi- 
triol, except in this alone, that it contains nothing of a yolatile 
Metal, which is always found more or. lels in Oil of Vitriol. 
But if this Acid happens to corrode Lime · ſtones, it then pro- 
duces Alums, which are different, according to the Diverſity 
of the Matter which is mixed with them. All theſe, if they 
are firſt lighly calcined, and then with an intenſe Fire urged in- 
to Vapours, will, by the Condenſation of theſe, yield a Liquor, 
which, when it is purified according to Art, is nearly the fame 
with the former procured from burning Sulphur. — 


* 


Again, if native green Vitriol is by the Help of a moderate F 


Heat reduced to a dry, white Powder, and then expoſed to a Fire 
gradually increaſed to the extremeſt Degree, it will emit white, 
Cloudy Vapours, which, collected into a Liquid, and accurate- 
ly depurated, is the very ſame again as was obtained from Sul 


„ 


phur, and Alum. 8 Ne | 
\ The ' blue Vitriol alſo, treated in the ſame Manner, yields 
aLiquid which is the ſame with the former, nor can it be d- 
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ration and Rectification, and then the ſolvent * 


on, and carrying off 


nguiſhed from them, when rectiſied according to Art, as the 
Artiſts expreſs themſelves, All theſe acid Liquors, if urged 
with a Heat of five hundred and fixty Degrees, begin to 
boil, emit white, cloudy Fumes, which diſperſe themſelves all 
around to conſiderable Diſtances, and deſtroy all known Ani- 
mals, and even Inſects. | f 


Hut, if theſe Fumes are drawn into the Lungs by Inſpiration, 


they immediately excite a moſt troubleſome Cough, which ad- 


mits of no Cure, which is ſucceeded by a ſuffocating Dyſpncea, 


and almoſt immediate Death; or per a moſt troubleſome 
and incurable Aſthma, Oil of Sulphur, - Alum, both Sorts of 
Vitriol, as ſoon as, by the Action of the Fire, they are raiſed 
into Vapours, by Combuſtion, Diſtillation, or Ebullition, have 
exactly the ſame Effects. Any of theſe Acids, united with a 
pinguious Oil, produces Sulphur; with a calcarious Earth, 
Alun; with Iron, Vitriol of Iron; and with Copper, Vitriol 
of Copper: From all theſe Conſiderations, then, we collect; 
that it is one and the ſame Acid, which is found" native amongſt 
all Sorts of Foſſils, and is ſo very ponderous, and requires ſo great 
a Degree of Fire to make it boil. 

The Properties of this Acid, are, Firſt, That it is naturally 
the heavieſt of all Acids. To Spirit of Nitre its ſpecific Gravity 
is as 11 to 9: To Spirit of Salt, as 11 to 8: To Aqua Fortis, 
as 11 to 9: And to diſtilled Vinegar, nearly as 11 to7, Mem. de 
bac Roy. des Sc. 1699. | 

Secondly, It is of all Acids the moſt fixed ; for, in the Heat of 
boiling Water, it never emits any Fumes, for, tho' the Water 
which adheres to it may riſe in Vapour, the Acid itſelf never 
does in ſuch a Degree + Heat, for it requires ſomething more 
than five hundred and ſixty Degrees of Heat to make it boil, and 


then it emits noxious Vapours, 


Thirdly, Theſe Acid; being perfeRly freed from all their Wa- 
ter, by a ſtrong Fire, and by this Means rendered very pure, 
heavy, and acid, very greedily attract into them Water out of 
hs Air, and by this Means dilute themſelves, and increaſe in 
Weight. 

Fourthly, When rendered pure, they immediately, 
the Affuſion of cold Water — them, 4 — by an 

Fifthly, This Acid induces ſuch an Alteration on Sea-falt, 
Fountain-falt; and Sal Gem, by the Aſſiſtance of Fire, that 
in Diſtillation they yield a Spirit of Salt; mixed with Nitre, it 
cauſes. a Spirit of Nitre to riſe from it ; and if it is mixed with 
many other Bodies, diſſolved by acid Spirits, it ſets them free 
from their ſolvent Acids, by diſlodging them, and rendering them 
volatile, whilſt it often infiauates itſelf into and fixes in their Pla- 
ces. Upon this Principle it is that Alum and Vitriol, if they are 
firſt calcined, and then mixed with Nitre, yield Aqua Fortis; if 
with Sea-ſalt, Spirit of Sea-falt: For in the Colcothar there 
ſill remains a latent Acid of Vitriol, exceedingly firong, and 
ſo fixed, that the Fire was not able to expel it, which, being 
mixed with Nitre, makes the acid Spirit of the-Nitre riſe into 
Aqua Fortis, which is the pure Spirit of Nitre without any 
Mixture of Oil of Vitriol ; but at the ſame Time that Part of 
the vitriolic Acid, which remained in the Calx of the Colco- 
thar, is left at the Bottom with Part of the Nitre, and produces 
there an exceeding fixed Salt, like vitriolated Nitre; and the ſame 
happens with Reſpect to Sea · ſalt. | fy 


Sixthly, It readily diſſolves Iron, but Copper ſomewhat ſlower, 


of 

great | 

and from theme wich a Goaria bf Nitre, which is as good, and 
as purgz as the former. but is then called by the Ch miſts Aqua 


Acid; even pure Oil of Vitriol 
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wilt not do it without Difficulty. Te diffolves alſo Mercury, 
Lead, and Gold however it will not touch ; and Tearce- 
diflblves Tin. This Acid, when it is intimately united with 
Metal it diſſolves, adheres to them with . conſiderable Force, 
ſo as to remain united with them, in a very ſtrong Fire. An 
Inſtance of this is, Silver diſſolved in this Manner, which ſuf- 
fers itſelf to be melted into the Lunar Cauſtic, without letting 
go its corroding cid. Mercurius precipitatus ruber,” red Mer- 
cury precipitate” alſo, when it is right'y fixed, will for a long 
Time refift an intenſe Fire, before it parts with the Acid that 
adheres to it. | | 
- "Sea-falt, like Nitre, when it is pure, diſcovers no Sign of an 
Aci, but if it is treated in the Mariner juſt mentioned, in Re- 
rd to Nitre, it is changed into a volatile acid Liquor. For 
„to prevent its Melting, it is mixed with three Times its 
Weight of Earth, and then urged by a Fire increaſed, graduully, 
to the greateſt it Will be diff into denſe, white 
Fumes, that float about, are very volatile, and, being collected, 
form a Liquid of a golden or green Colour, If diſtilled with Oil 
of Vitriol, it yields the ſame Liquor, but more volatile. And 
if mixed with the Fæces of diſtilled Alum, or Vitriol, and af- 
terwards expoſed to a very ſtrong Fire, It will then, in like 
Manner, give the fame Spirit of Sea- ſalt. And theſe Spi- 
rits, prepared in theſe three different Ways, are intirely one 
and the ſame, and they will be the ſame, if made with Sal 
Gemmæ, Fountain, or Sea-ſalt, This Spirit has this Peculia- 
rity, that if it is drawn from the pureſt Salt, and you repeat 
the Diſtillation upon freſh, pure Salt, when it begins th 
the Violence of the Fire to grow exceeding hot, it emits white 
Fumes, and diflolves Gold, which no other Acid in Nature is 
able to penetrate. It likewiſe diſſolves Tin, Mercury with a 
flatulent Noiſe, Iron, and Copper. Silver it does in no Man- 
ner affect; nor does it perſectly diſſolve Lead: So that this again 
is an Acid perfectly ſingular in its Kind, | 3 
Hence, therefore, it appears, that Spirit of Nitre, and Spi- 
rit of Salt, are two perfectly diſtin Things, though at the fame 
Time they are ſurpriſingly alike, and are converted into each 
other with a great deal of Eaſe. Thus, if Spirit of Nitre is 
cohobated in a glaſs Retort upon Nitre that is exceeding dry, 
and purified with the utmoſt Skill, fo that there is not the leaſt 
Grain of Sea-ſalt in it, you will then have the very choiceſt 
Spirit of Nitre, growing better and better upon every Cohoba- 
tion, and fitter tor the Operations proper to this Spirit, But 
if this Cohobation is performed upon common Nitre, which is 
not putified by Cryſtallization, then the cohobated Spirit of 
Nitte will loſe the Nature 6f Spirit of Nitre, and will acquire 
the Properties of Spirit of Sea- ſalt, or Aqua Regia, and will diſ- 
ſolve Gold. If we carefully examine this extraordinary Fact, 
we ſhall eaſily perceive, that to this natural Nitre there muſt ad- 
here ſomewhat of Sea-ſalt, which intermixes itſelf with the ni- 
trous Spirit in Diſtillation, and thus from Spirit of Nitre pro- 
duces Aqua Regia, And this again appears evident from the 
following Experiment : Take one Part of pure decrepitated dry 
Salt, reduced to Powder; put it into a clean Retort, and pour 
upon it four Parts of good Spirit of Nitre, or Aqua Fortis ; di- 
ſtil it then, according to Art, to the utmoſt Dryneſs, keeping 
ur Sand- heat very ſtrong to the laft ; and the acid Spirit, which 
8 procured, will be no longer Aqua Fortis, but Aqua Re- 
gia, which will diſſolve Gold, but will not touch Silver. If 
ou examine then the Salt that remains at the Bottom of the 
etort after this — by Solution, Filtration, and — 1 
ſtallization, you will have a true, pure, inflammable Nitre. 
Hamel. Hiſt, de PAc. Roy. des Sc. p. 158. Beyl“s Orig. Forms, 


215. 
5 Again, Take one Part of the pureſt Nitre, and two of the 
beſt Spirit of Sea- ſalt, and diſtil them in a proper Manner in a 
Retort, there will come over a Spirit which will diſſolve Gold 
much eaſier and ſooner than Spirit of Sea-ſalt. And if the Salt, 
which remains after the ſtrongeſt Diſtillation, is diſſolved in 
Water, filtred and cryſtallized, it becomes inflammable 
Nitre. Boyle, Ib. from p. 215. to 224. Bahn. Chem. 35; 36. 
163. Heoffm. Diſſert. Chem. Phyſ. L. 3. Obſ. 20. 

fence therefore it appears, that Aqua Fortis becomes Aqua 
Regia, as ſoon as ever Spirit of Nitre and Spirit of Salt come 
to be mixed together, in whatever Manner, and almoſt in what 
Proportion ſoever: And farther, if any Portion of Sal Ammo- 
niac, Sal Gemmz, Sea-falt, Fountain- ſalt, the Sal Febrifugus 
of Sylvius, or true Spirit of Salt, is mixed with Aqua Fortis, an 


= Regia is always produced. 
In this Hi of Acids it is — remarkable, firſt, 
That Atids are fo eaſily from Subſtances not acid; 


as appeared above under the Article of vegetable Arids. Wine 
alſo, which was not in the leaſt acid, was by being cloſe ſtopped 
up in a clean Bottle, and tied to the Sails of a Wind-mill; con- 


verted in three into good Vinegar, according to the Ob- 
ſervation of Mo Hemberg, Mem. de YAcad. Roy. des 
Sc. T. 2. p. 11. | 


Second, It is farther remarkable, that Acids, when they are 
once generated, are ſcarcely altered by Fire, though expoſed 
to it ever ſo Jong: For Aqua Fortis, Aqua Regia, Spirit of 

Nitre, Spirit of Salt, and Oil of Vitriol included in Glaſſes 


A481 


| hermetically fealed, and expoſed && four Years to the 


147 
eat of an Athanor, retained the ſame diffolving Power rang 
gar only was grown infipid, and acquired * Smell 3 
and the Spirit of Salt tad begun to corrode the Glaſ, | 
_ Thirdly, * very fame Acids loſe their, acid Nature, 
whilſt act 4 Menſtruums upon folvend Bodies. This 
Monſieur omberg very ingeniouſly inferred from a.tedious Ex- 
ohm performed with Mercury and Spirit of Nitre. Du 
J. Hiſt, de Acad. Roy. des N. p. 442, 443. 
Hence it is evident that the ſtrongeſt acid Nienſtroum is, b. 
diſſolving its Objet, converted into an inſipid, unactive ru 
not unlike Water, and "deprived of the proper ſolvent Powe! 
which it before was endowed with. And hence, perhaps, it is 
not im „ that theſe Acid} are generated and periſh. For 
what Perſon living has ever diſcovered any Spirit of Nitre in the 
World, which w ndt firſt procured from pre-exiſting Nitre ? 
And yet Nitre is produced from Earth, filled with animal Ex- 
crements, Lime, and an Alcali, and Air ; or from pure Spirit 
of Nitre attracted into a pure Alcali, particularly one that is 
fixed.” Rich and fat Earths alſo, if defended from e Rain, and 
prevented from conſuming their Strength by nouriſhing of Vege- 
tables, are all found by Length of Time 40 be impregnated with 
a fertile Nitre, if Care is taken that no Sea-lalt comes at 
them. Boyl. Scept, Chem. 
, Hence then it is Evident, that the acid Spirit of Nitre is, by 
e bob 45 1 from * Nitre ; whereas 
native Nitre is without any ſuch Spirit iſtin 
any ſenſible Form. l * 
ourthly, Theſe Acids, whllſt diſſolve Bodies, becomd 
concreted with them, are changed and converted inth new ones 
and thus from one give Riſe to a great Variety : For Spirit 
Nitre diſſolves Silver, Lead, ſurpriſingly alters Tin, Copper, 


. 


Mercury, Nitre, Antimony, Zincq, and Emery, and with theſe 


forms new Bodies, that are different in Tafte, Smell, Colour, 
Denſity, and in every Effect. Beyl. Mech. Qual! 118, 119. 
""p 2 All theſe Acids agree in ſome Particulars, but diffet 
in othets, 
They agree with Regard to their Compoſition with Alcalies, 
the Efferveſcencts thente ariſing, and 888 of ern 
Salts from this Union. As alſo in their Compoſition with 
Chalk, Corals, Crabs-eyes, Peatls, Mother of Pearl, the Shells 
of Cockles, Limpins, and Oyſters; Stones, Bones, Hooſa, 
quick and flaked Lime, Iron, and r. For all theſe 
are generally diſſolved by all Sorts of Acids ſooher ot later, whe- 
ther it is affected quietly or with a great Efferveſcench. Theſe 
Bodies, when are thus diſſolved, always attract into them 
the Acid of the Solvent out of the Water, with which that 
Acid was before diluted : And then the Matter thus diſſolved; 
this Means united with its ſolvent acid Salt, is converted in- 
to a Kind of Salt, and admits of a Diſſolution in Water, ſo 
long as the Acid adheres to it; though theſe Bodies, beſote this 
Mixture, were no Ways diſſoluble in Water. But when this 
Acid is again by any Method removed from the diſſolved Mat- 
ter, then this conſtantly appears again in the Form of an Earth; 


which moſt powerfully reſiſts Solution by Water, Hence it 
appears, how wy much we may be impoſed upon Water, 
whilſt, judging of it by its Appearance, we make Uſe of it in 


our Operations for pure elementary Water ; whereas, in Rea- 
lity, it wy contain in it varſous Kinds of diſſolved Bodies, 
with their Solvents. And hence; Effects are frequent- 
ly ſuppoſed to be produced by ſimple Water, which, in Fact, 
are owing to theſe latent Solvents and Menſtruums. And this 
happens the more eaſily, becauſe Acids in general, when hey | 
are accurately united with the Bodies above-mentioned (Metals 
only excepted) to a perſect Saturation, loſe all their Acrimony, 
commonly all their Taſte, and thus lie perſectly concealed. 
Thus, for Inſtance, let Spirit of Nitre be perfetly ſaturated 
with Crabs-eyes ; this Solution will be a limpid, and almoſt 
inſipid Liquor; and when diluted with fair Water, filtred, and 
kept for ſome Time in a gentle Heat; it will have the Ap- 
pearance of pure Water ; 2 pouring into this — 2 
fixed Alcali, the whole Maſs of Crabs-eyes, before diſſolved, 
will immediately fall to the Bottom, and might impoſe a Be- 
-— = odor nwaty, that this was generated from pure 
ater. 

Theſe Acids farther agree in this, that, by 2 
they not only become united and concreted with their Solvends, 
but are farther at the fame Time changed in their own Nature: 
For it is demonſtrated by undeniable Experiments, that the 
moſt acid Acids, whilft 


hey diſſolve, as they are 
This is found to hold — almoſt 


the Lead is recoveted perfect Lead. Spirit of Nitre diſſolves 
Mercury, and the Mercury is procured from it again exactly 
the ſame ; but the Spirit of Nitre, when it is ſeparate d, is nothing 
like what it was before, Hence it appears, that it is common to 
all Acids, that a great deal of them are continually periſhiog. 
Theſe Acids, however, differ very widely, firſ of all, with 
Reſpect to the Proportion between their true Acid, and the 


Water it is mixed with, Thus, in an Ounce of the beſt 


Vinegar, there are eighteen Grains of pure Acid, and all the 
reſt Water; In an Ounce of Spirit of Salt, ſeventy-three 
Grains of true Acid, the Reſidue pure Water: An Ounce of 

irit of Nitre gives two Drams, and. twenty-three Grains 

Acid, the reſt Water: The ſame Quantity of Aqua For- 
tis, two Drams and twenty-ſix Grains : And Os an Ounce 
of Oil of Vitriol yields four Drams and ſixty- ive Grains of 
Acid, according to the Obſervations of Monſieur Homberg, 
Hiſt, de YAc, Roy. des Sc, | 

Secondly, * This very Acid, when pure, in every particular 
Sort of it, differs ſurpriſingly in its diſſolving Power; For 
the Acid of Nitre, boiled with Gold, has ſcarce any Effect 

n it, except that it changes it black; whereas it diſſolves 
Silver immediately: And the Contrary is true of Ag Re- 

ia, Hence it is evident, that the Acid does not act there 
o much as an Acid, as a Body endued with a peculiar Virtue. 

Thirdly, Acids differ in this Reſpect, that, whilſt they diſ- 
ſolve their Objects, ſome of them are changed a great deal 
more than others; thus, Spirit of 1 x in diſſolved Lead, 
becomes an oily pinguious Spirit : But Spirit of Nitre, whilſt 
it corrodes "or is not altered in this Manner. 

Fourthly, The ſame Acid is very much changed by * 
upon ſome particular Bodies, but very little, or not at all, 
when it acts upon others. Thus, diſtilled Vinegar, in the 
Solution of Lead, is altered in the Manner I juſt now obſerved; 
if it corrodes Iron, it loſes all its former Nature, nor can it be 
ever recovered from it again; but if Copper is corroded by it 
into a Ruſt, and then diſſolved into a green Liquor, and 
from this Cryſtals are procured, theſe Cryſtals will con- 
tain an exceeding ſtrong Vinegar, and if diſtilled in a Re- 
tort, with a great Degree of Fire, * a, very ſtrong acid 
Spirit of Vinegar, ſcarcely in the leaſt altered, though it ad- 
hered ſo tenaciouſly to the Copper. Hence then it appears, 
what different Changes Acids undergo by being united with dif- 
ferent Metals; which is true alſo, with ReſpeR to other Bo- 
dies, All Acids in general may be diluted with Water, T 
may be mixed with Spirits, as Spirit of Nitre with Alcohol, 
with a prodigious Heat, very red Fumes, and an Efferveſcence 
which almoſt burſts out in Flames They may be combined 
alſo with Oils ; Spirit of Nitre, ſometimes, with ſuch an Agi- 
tation as excites Fire z for the moſt Part with an intenſe 
Heat, Oil of Vitriol alſo, mixed with Alcohol and Oils, 

erates a prodigious Heat. But, whenever Acids are intimate- 
3 with Oils, ſomewhat bituminous, pitchy, or ſul- 
phurous, is almoſt always produced; whence often ariſe very 
extraordinary Changes, 


Of Diſeaſes cauſed by a predominant Acid in animal Bodies. 


It is to be obſerved, that all animal Juices are formed ei- 
ther of Vegetables, or other Animals taken into the Stomach, 
and thence tranſmitted to the Inteſtines, where, by the Power of 
the digeſtive Organs, they are converted into a balſamic neutral 
Chyle, neither alcaline nor acid; and this, ſo prepared, is by 
the animal Actions mixed with the Blood, in ſuch a Manner, 
that the Whole together forms one uniform Maſs, fit for Nutrition, 
and adapted to ſupply all the Exigencies of the animal CEcono- 
my., Burt if the digeſting and affimilating Organs are weak, 
or the Aliments taken in Quantities diſproportioned to their 
Strength, they are not converted, in the Manner mentioned 
above, into a balſamic neutral Chyle, but, putrefying in the 
Stomach and Inteſtines, acquire that Sort of Acrimony, which 
they would produce upon Putrefaftion in any Place out of 
the Stomach, in an equal Degree pf Heat and Moiſture. And 
in this Caſe cannot properly be ſaid to digeſt in the Stomach, 
but rather to putrefy, Hence, as the Food is either of an alca- 
leſcent or aceſcent Nature, an alcaline or acid Acrimony pre- 
vails in the Juices formed from it, "Thoſe Aliments are called 
Alcaleſcent, whoſe Juices. become alcaline upon Putrefaction; 
thoſe are called Aceſcent, whoſe Juices upon the ſame Occa- 
ſion contract an Acidity, | | 
- The Aliments, from which acid Juices are formed, are all 
thoſe which are uſually called farinaceous. Such amongſt many 
others are Wheat, Rye, Barley, Oats, Beans, Peaſe, Millet, 
and Rice, If theſe are mixed with a ſufficient Quantity of 
Moiſture, they ferment, and grow acid, in a Degree of 
not exceeding that of the Atmoſphere in warm Weather ; but 
when mixed with a little Moiſture only, they do not ſo ea» 
ſily ferment, but form a Kind of tenaceous viſcid Subſtance like 
Glue. Milk is to be numbered amongſt aceſcent Aliments 3 
and all the Parts of Vegetables, which are naturally acid, or 
capable of being rendered ſo by Fermentation, ſupply. the ani- 
mal Juices with Acidities. Such are all the Fruits. which are 
uſually termed Fructus hotæi, as Apples, Pears, Apricocks, 
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Peaches, NeQarines 


| Plams, Oranges Lemans, 
Cherries, Mulberries, Currants, Raſberries, Strawherries, EL. 
derberries, Figs, Pon 


and many others of this Sort. n * 
| generally excellent Food, eſpecially for. thoſe 
who are accuſtomed to a plentiful Diet of Fleſh, yet become 
noxious, by Reaſon of their Acidity, when. taken into the Bady 
in Quantities too large for Digeſtion-and Aſtimilation, Th 
Quantities cannot be exactly determined, lor the digeſtive 
Organs of the moſt robuſt may be overloaded, but theſe are 
capable of digeſting and aſſimilating a much larger Quantity, 
than when the Fibres of which theſe Organs are compoſed are 
relaxed and weak, and cannot act ſufficiently upon theſe Ali- 
ments, but ſuffer them to retain their natural or acquired 
N the Stomach. and Inteſtines. Thus we find Gi 
in a Chloroſis, ſtudious ſedentary People, and Children, HP 
Fibres are either through Infirmity, naturally, or for Want of 
Motion and Exerciſe relaxed, contract an 2 of the Juiz 
ces, by cating acid or aceſcent Aliment. As Exerciſe braces the 
animal Fibres, and promotes Digeſtion, ſo Reſt, or a 
of Motion, relaxes the Fibres, retards or hinders Digeſtion, 
and may therefore be reckoned amongſt the Cauſes of = 
Acrimony in the Juices formed from aceſcent Food. # 
A Deficiency of Gos Blood in the Body may alſo be num- 
bered amongſt the Cauſes productive of an acid Acrimony from 
aceſcent Aliment, For the Chyle, formed from this Vor of 
Food, will, like Milk, turn acid, unleſs mixed with a Quan- 
tity of good Blood ſufficient for its perfect Aſſimilation. Hence 


the Rule of Horace, 
— vacuis committere Venis 
Nil nift lene decet, | 
hg taken very juſtly in a medicinal ay well as culinary 
nſe, 

The original Seat of this Acidity is in the Organs of the firſt 
Digeſtion. _ Theſe are the Stomach and Small Inteſtines; but 
from theſe, by Degrees, it is propagated to the Receptacle of 
the Chyle, from hence to the Blood, and laſtly to all the Hu- 
mours ſeparated from it. | | 

This acid Acrimony is productive of many Effects, both 
troubleſome and dangerous to the animal CEconomy, as, 

Acid Eructations, which have in ſome Caſes been fo ſharp, as 
to induce a Stupor of the Teeth. 


A Senſation of Hunger by contracting the Fibres of the 


Stomach. But it muſt be obſerved that this does not confirm 
the Doctrine of thoſe who aſſert that all Hunger is cauſed 
by an Acid, for there is not the leaſt Portion of an Acid to be 
diſcovered in the Stomachs of the moſt rapacious, and conſe» 
quently moſt bungry Quadrupeds, Birds, or Fiſh. 

Cardialgia, or, as it is uſually called, the Heart-burn, from 
a Stimulation of the Cardia, or left Orifice of the Stomach, 
which is endued with a moſt exquiſite Senſe, by the acid 
Juices contained in the Stomach. This Species of Heart-burn 
is cured by Chalk, or any other alcaline Abſorbent. But 
there is another Sort cauſed by an alcaline Acrimony, which 
muſt be treated with diluted Acids. 

lations of the Aliment. taken into the Stomach, eſpe- 
cially if it happens to be Milk; Pains, Flatulencies, and ſpa- 
ſmatic Contractions of the Inteſtines, but particularly of the 
Ileum. Theſe are cauſed either by the Acrimony of the acid 
Juices, ſtimulating the ſenſible 1 of the Inteſtines, 
or, which I believe is much more frequently the Caſe, by 
the Rarefaction of that extremely ſubtile and elaſtic Vapour, 
which ariſes from vegetable Juices during the Action of Fer- 
mentation, which has been called by ſome of the Chymiſts, 
Gas Sylveſtris. . Theſe Symptoms often ariſe to ſuch a Degree 
of Violence, as to conſtitute that Diſtemper which is called 
the Cholera Morbus, and which without a great deal of Caro 
will ſometimes be ſo acute, as to prove fatal in a few Hours. 
See CHOLERA MorBus. 

As theſe Acidities mix with the Bile in the Duodenum, 
they muſt neceſſarily alter its Nature, and render it unactive. 
And as the Bile has a conſiderable Share in aſſimilating the 
Aliment, and converting it into good Chyle, this Aſſimila- 
tion muſt be prevented, in Proportion as the Bile, by Reaſon 
of any foreign Admixture, deviates from its own Nature. 
The fame holds good in Regard to the Pancreatic Juice, and 
the Saliva, both which, in a natural State, contribute to the 
Digeſtion of the Aliment, and the Converſion of it into a 
balſamic Chyle, capable of entering the Lacteal Veſſels, and 
mixing with the Blood, without communicating to it any 
Acrimony, either alcaline or acid. But when the Action 
of the above-mentianed Juices is impaired by an Acid in the 
Prime Viz, an acid Chyle is formed, and the very Excrements, 
diſcharged from the Inteſtines, betray an Acid in the Smell. 
Buy a careful Obſervation of theſe Si we may diſcover 
an acid Acrimony to prevail in the Stomach and Inteſtines. 
And then it is the Buſineſs of the Phyſician, and Intereſt of 
the Patient, to correct it in the Prime Viz, beſore it in- 
ſects the Rlood, becauſe then the Diforders, ariſing from it, 
are not ſo eaſily remedied. But, when 2 
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megranates, Cucumbers, Melons, Jujubs, | 


- 


. —— 
= diſcovered by ies . 


are alſo frequently acid. Thus, i 
ſometimes meet with acid Milk; The Saliva 
Caſes infected with an Acidity, and even 


Lal 


an acid Smell. But the "Acidity of the Sweat 

all Caſes a bad Symptom; for in Fevers, where the Jui 

have had a Te to an alcaline Putrefaction, theſe 

are a good Sign, as they diſcover that the 

alcaline Putrefaction is at an End. This Symptom is taken 

Notice of by Hippocrates, and ranked amongſt thoſe of good 
62. | 


From this State of the Blood Obſtructions in the capillary 
Veſſels are generated, and hence troubleſome Itchings of the 
Skin; Puſtules, ve 
Fruit; Ulcers which are pale, flow in their and diffi- 

Hence alſo Coagulations of the Blood, which render it unfit 
for Circulation, and conſequently for Nutrition, and the Uſes 
of the animal CEconomy, | 
But the acid Acrimony has a worſe Effect when it 
reaches the Nerves, nervous Mem and the Brain; for then, 

ſtimulating theſe ſenſible Parts, it is productive of Convulſions, 

pileptic Fits, an irregular Circulation of the Blood, and at laſt 
Death, of which Children afford too frequent Examples. 
From what has been ſaid with Reſpect to an Acid abound 
ing in animal Bodies, many Diſorders, to which ſetienta 
People, and Women of a lax Habit, are ſubject, may be dif- 
covered and underſtood, But it will be particularly uſeful in 
explaining the Diſtempers to which Children are ſubjeR, in 
whom all the Cauſes of an acid Acrimony ſeem to contri- 
bute to their Deſtruction, as aceſcent Aliment, Laxity, and 
Want of Motion. 
Poor People, whoſe Food is principally of the farinaceous 
Kinds of Vegetables, and who eat but little Fleſh- meat, are 
ſubject to theſe Diſorders, but would be much more ſo with- 
out the ſtrong Exerciſe they pig uſe ; for Exetciſe, as was 
before obſerved, by ſtrengthening the animal Fibres, and pro- 
moting the Di n of the Aliment, and Aſſimilation of the 
* prevents an acid Acrimony from being formed in the 

uices. : 

Artificers alſo who are concertied in the Preparation of 
acid Spirits, or who uſe them in their Trades, are very ſub- 
jeR to contract Acidities in their Juices. Of this Sort are 
thoſe who prepare Ceruſs, and Scarlet-Dyers. 

Diſorders from a prevailing Acid in animal Bodies are to be 
cured in general by ſuch Things as are directly oppoſite to 
the Cauſes of Acidity, Thus, Aliments are to be uſed which 
are of an alcaleſcent Nature, or which turn alcaline upon Putre- 
faction, Such are Broths made of the Fleſh of Birds, _ 
peds, or Fiſh ;. Jellies made of the ſame ; and the Fleſh of theſe, 
which beſt anſwer this End, either roaſted or boiled. 

FE pn eye: 2 contain an aromatic alcaline 

il, as are to Acidity, are in this Caſe proper in 
Medicine or Food. Of theſe the illuſtrious Boerhaave gives the 
following Catalogue: | | 


iaria Sauce alone, or y the Hedge, 
 Anethum Dill. | 
Antbora Wholeſome Wolfsbane. 
Angelica Angelica. 
| Aniſum Aniſe. 
A, Hum, Celert E. 

Holacbia Long Birthworth. 
Ariflolochia rotunda Round Birthworth. 
Armoracia Wild Radiſh. ? : 

Am Cuckow⸗-pint. 
q Aſclepias N Swallow Wort. 
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frequent /after eating great Quantities of | 


as does the Partridge, 


| —— jorana Matjoram. 

 Marrhubiim Horehound. | 
Marricaria Feverſew. 
— Narr * ' 

2 s avew t 
Naſturtium Creſſes. | 
Nepeta Cat-mint, or Nep. 

—— Naber 

1 r. 
| bee a | 
ethrum i of ' 

Ruta Rue, 

Saponaria Soap- wort. 

Satyricn Satyrion, » 
Serpillum Mother of Thyme. 
Sabina Savin, 

-  Saturtia Savory. . 
Sedum acre vermiculare Acrid vermiculated Houſe-leek, 
Sinapi 45 VE - Muſtard, | 
Souilla Squill. 

Thyme. 
Thlaſpi Treacle Muſtard, 
Viftorialis Spotted Ramſons. 
Urtica Nettle, 
Zinxiber Ginger. 


Amongſt Foods that are proper to deſtroy an acid Acris 
mony in the Juices, are, | 
Firſt, thoſe aquatic Fowls that prey on Fiſh or Frogs. | 

Secondly, Thoſe Birds which devour InſeRts ; for in theſe 
the volatile Salts are rendered highly alcaline, having under» 

a double Sublimation, or rather ReQtification, firſt in 
the Body of the Fiſh, Frog, or Inſet, and next in the Fowl ot 
Bird that eats it. | 

A third Specſes of Animals, proper in theſe Diſorders, are 
thoſe which, their Food is very ſimple, yet by ex- 
ceffive Motion have their alcaline Salts highly exalted, and ren- 
dered extremely alcaline and rating. 

A fourth Sort are Fiſh of „and Shell-fiſh, 

Amongſt the firſt Sort ax 4 Duck, of which Lemery 
fays, that which is tame yields much Oil, volatile Salt, and 

but the Wild Duck yields more volatile Salt, and 
leſs Phlegm. It is for this Reaſon the laſt have a higher 
Taſte than the tame Sort. To this Claſs belong all Fouls 
of the Duck Kind, as the Teal, Widgeon, Macreuſe. The 
Bittern yields more volatile Salt than the Duck. 

'The Gooſe. All Fowls of the Gooſe Kind yield a great 
deal of volatile Salt, but they that are wild more than the 
tame Sort, And it may be laid down as an univerſal Rule, 
that wild Animals yield more volatile Salts, and thoſe of 
2 mere alcaline Nature, by Reaſon of the greater Motion and 
Exerciſe which they uſe, than thoſe which are tame. It is 
on Account of the volatile Salt in Geeſe; that their Fat is 
very penetrating. Tt ſhould ſeem that the Solan Gooſe, 
whoſe Oil, upon Fuſion, emits a very penetrating and foetid 
Smell, and whoſe Fleſh is of a very exalted Taſte, ſhould 
contain the greateſt Quantity of alcaline Salts of any of the 
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Boerhaave reckons the Larus, or Sea-mew, amongſt theſe 


Fowls of Prey. 
Amongſt the ſecond Sort are the Sparrow, Chaffinch, Mavis, 


hich yields t deal of volatile Salt, 
Fellfare, and Lark, w yie Coat Land Rell, and ; 


1 


Of the thitd Species are the Woodeock, Snipe, Hare, Deer, 


Wild Boar, all which' contain large Quantities of highly 
volatile Salt ; 


The Eggs of the Birds or Fowls mentioned above, as well 


— 
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That the Meaning of the Words Polatile Salts, ſo often 
uſed, may be underſtood, I muſt take Notice, that the Salts 
of moſt Vegetables are fixed 3 that is, { they do not riſe) in 
Diſtillation, — detained by a large Portion of Earth, to 
which they are ſtrongly united. But this Earth is ſeparated 
from them by Putrefaction, inſomuch that moſt Vegetables, 
which are putrefied, yield in Diſtillation a volatile Salt, much 
like that of Animals, And as the Diſſolution of vegetable 
Food in the Stomachs of Animals has the ſame Effect up- 

on it, as Putrefaction, that is, diſen the Salt from the 
fixing Earth, for this Reaſon all the Salts of animal Bodies 
are volatile, highly alcaline, and of a penetrating Nature. 

The Salts alſo of many Plants, that have an aromatic Acri- 
mony, yield a volatile alcaline Salt by Diſtillation, as Muſtard, 
Horle-radiſh, Scurvy-graſs, and many other of thoſe ſpecified 
in the Catalogue given above, It is theſe Salts in animal and 

vegetable Subſtances that neutralize and the acid Acri- 
mony prevailing in the Prime Viz, and the Animal Fluids. 

With the Aliments ſpecified above, Boerhaave adviſes every 
2 Hours a Glaſs of the following Wine, containing three 

nces : | 


Take French White Wine a Pint and half. 
Salt of Wormwood two Drams, mix together 


There are many Sorts of Medicines which either deſtroy 


the Acid, or render-it ineffectual, fo that the Acrimony thereof 


can do no Hurt. For this Reaſon theſe are to be uſed in an 
acid State of the Juices, 

Abſorbents ſeem to claim the firſt Place amongſt theſe, 
becauſe, when immerſed in Acids, they have the Faculty of 
— their Acrimony, and rendering them mild and in- 
offenſive. 

This Claſs conſiſts of the dried Bones of Fiſhes, as the Jaw- 
bone of the Pike, 

12 the Eyes, Claws, and Shells of Crabs, Crevices, and 
ers. 

Of the Shells of Oyſters, and other Sea-fiſh of the teſtace 
ous Kind, | 

Of Coral, Pearl, and Mother of Pearl. 

Of Chalk, Bole, Oſteocolla, and fat marly Earths. 
_ theſe are alſo the Lapis Hzmatitis, Filings of Tin 

ron, 

Some of theſe Abſorbents are attended with the Inconve- 
niencies mentioned under the Article ABSoORBENTIA: That 
is, they mix with the Viſcidities which they meet with in 
the Stomach and Inteſtines, and with them form a tenacious 
Kind of Mortar, if I may fo call it, which ſticks to the 
Stomach and Inteſtines, and does a great deal of Mif- 
chief, This however may be prevented by giving them either 
mixed with gently cathartic Ingredients in ſmall Quantities, 
or elſe by giving gentle Purges, repeated at proper Intervals 
during their Uſe, 

Hoffman is of Opinion, that the Medicines of this Claſs do a 
great deal of Miſchief by increaſing Viſcidity in the Stomach 
and Inteſtines, unleſs they meet with an Acid; and in this Caſe 
they are of great Service, not only by deſtroying and tak- 
ing off the Effects of the acid Acrimony, but by forming a 
neutral Salt, which is of itſelf an admirable Reſolvent, and 
2 adapted to cure the Diſorders proceeding from a redundant 


are inclined to what is uſually called the Green Sickneſs, 
by taking great Quantities of Chalk, Lime, and other Ab- 
ſorbents, is accounted for and underſtood, They are directed 
os to eat theſe, in order to relieve themſelves under 
the uneaſy Senſations they perceive in their Stomachs from 
the Stimulation of the acid Acrimony. But as they take 
them in great Quantities, and without proper Purges to carry 
them out of the Stomach and inteſtinal Tube, when 

have had their good Effects, they form viſcid Concretions, 
which hinder Digeſtion, ſtop the Orifices of the Lacteals, 
and conſequently prevent a Supply of Chyle from being con- 
veyed to the Blood, and hence Weakneſs, Inability to Mo- 
tion, Paleneſs, and the reſt of thoſe Symptoms which Phy- 


Abſorbents, 


This natural Inclination to Things capable of relieving the 
| —.— Diſorders which affect Animals, is common in the 
rute Creation, and is called Inſtin& ; and Phyſicians, by a 


yn Wins, _—y to what will relieve. And it 
* p y for this Reaſon that Hi lays it down 
for a Rule, that thoſe Meats and Drinks, thew heed 6s altogether 
„ Which are agreeable to the Patient, are to be preferred 

to theſe which are better, but unpleaſant: Aph. L. 2. 38, 
Diluters alſo are ſometimes proper in theſe Caſes, becauſe the 
more an ed is diluted, the weaker it is, and conſequently 
acts in a. leſs Degree. Thus, the ſtronger Acids, i 

tity of a ſingle Drop, will corrode and 

Fleſh of = So ag Pow it touches. But, when the 
Quantity d is diluted with a Portion of Water, it 

becomes innocent and inoffenſive, 3 * 


* 
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Hence the Miſchief that young Girls do themſelves, Who 


ſicians obſerve in Girls who have uſed themſelves to eat theſe + 


careful Attention, may daily diſcover ſomething of the ſame 
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It was doubtleſs this Conſideration that directed Dr. Syden- 
ham to give large Quantities of warm Water to one that had 

taken corroſive Sublimate, both by the Mouth as a Vomit, and 

by Way of Clyſter | F | 
But theſe Dilters muſt be uſed with Care and Caution, for 
relax and weaken the Organs of Digeſtion, and thereby in- 

— one Cauſe of Acidity. 20 
ani- 


Theſe Diluters are either Water itſelf, or Decoctions of 
Anothet Claſs of Medicines, which give Relief in an acid 


mal or vegetable Subſtances made with Water. 


Acrimony, conſiſts of ſuch: Subſtances as ſheath the Spicula, 


or ſharp Points of the Acid, and prevent their Action on 
the ſenſible Membranes, and at the ſame Time defend" the 
nervous Fibres from its Acrimony. But theſe are ſubje& to 
the Inconveniences mentioned above in Regard to Diluters, 
that is, they tend to relax ftill more the Fibres of the Or- 


e Amongſt theſe are the 
wing: | « | RY 
Piſtachio Nuts. © har. < ) Br: 
Common Nuts, Filberts, Walnuts, Nuts, of which 
Chocolate is made. ; | 


Seeds of the white . | ? | 
The expreſſed Oils of all theſe, and of Olives. | 
Jelly Broths of Fleſh or Fiſh. | x 
o this Claſs alſo belong the oily ic Vegetables, of which 
I have given a Catalogue above. | | N 

There is another Claſs of Medicines of great Importance, 
where an acid Acrimony prevails, becauſe, upon being mixed 
with Acids, they immediately raiſe a ftrong Efferveſcence; 
deſtroy the Acid, and are themſelves at the ſame Time de- 
ſtroyed, - both together by their Union forming a new Species 
of Salt, neither alcaline nor acid, but neutral, which is en- 
dued with conſiderable medicinal Virtues, being gently ſtimu- 
lating, diuretic, diaphoretic, and reſolvent. 

The Subſtances, which induce this great and ſudden Altera - 

tion in Acids, are 

3 alcaline Salts, prepared from burnt Vegetables of any 
rt, | : 

Volatile alcaline Salts diſtilled from animal Subſtances, putre- 
fied Vegetables, or alcaline aromatic Plants, 

Soaps, either fixed, as Venice Soap; or volatile, as the vo- 
latile, oily, faline Spirits, diſtilled from Blood, Urine, Hartſ- 
horn, or Silk ; the Offa Helmontiana, made by the Union of 
a highly rectified Spirit of Wine with a ſtrong Spirit of Sal 
Ammoniac, See OFFA HELMONTIANA, 

To this Claſs alſo belong volatile alcaline Salts united 
repeated Sublimations with an aromatic vegetable Oil, of whi 
Boerhaave gives the following Example : 


Take the pureſt Salt of Hartſhorn an Ounce, 
| Chymical Oil of Lemons a Dram; unite them by repeated 
Sublimations in a tall glaſs Veſſel, 


Theſe, however, muſt be uſed with great Care and Caution, 
for whenever the Blood is moved with too much Violence, and 
any Degree of a Fever is raiſed, theſe will infallibly increaſe it, 
and the concomitant Symptoms, introduce others, and endanget 
the Life they are intended to preſerve. 

All the Claſſes of Aliment and Medicines, ſpecified above, 
are very good Aſſiſtants in the Cure of Diſorders proceeding 
from- an acid Acrimony, but are not ſufficient alone to com- 
pleat it; for, ſo long as the Organs of Digeſtion remain in 


a State of Laxity, aceſcent Aliments will again produce the 


ſame Acrimony, and renew the Diſorders depending thereon. 

For this Reaſon the Cure muſt be compleated by a corro- 

borating Regimen, and ſtrengthening Medicines, that is, ſuch 

as reſtore the Fibres, Veſſels, and Membranes, which com- 

poſe the Viſcera concerned in the Digeſtion and Affimilation 

of the Aliment, to that Tenſion and Elafticity, which are ne- 
to the Performance of their reſpective Functions. 

Aliments adapted to render the weak Fibres of the — — 
Organs, and the animal Fibres in general, ſtrong, are ſuch as 
require but a ſmall Action of theſe Organs, in order to con- 
vert them into good Chyle; and even theſe ought to be taken 
in very ſmall Quantities at a Time, and to be repeated frequent- 
ly, that is, the Quantity, and N. of Repetition, muſt 
be proportioned to the Power of digeſting. For nothing can 
be more irrational than to imagine that ſtrong Aliments, and 
thoſe in large Quantities, can contribute to the 8 of an 
Animal, whoſe Organs cannot digeſt them ſufficiently for the 
Formation of good Chyle. 

It is for this Reaſon, that Hippocrates lays it down for a 
Rule, that the more. you nouriſh, that is, the more Aliment 
you give to impure Bodies, the more Miſchief you do them. 

. 2. 10. , . +. : aq 
Di of the moſt eaſy Digeſtion are, L 

1. Milk, which is a Sort of Chyle and 
gives the Stomach but very little Trouble to digeſt it. But it 
cannot be a proper Food whilſt there are any Remains of Aci- 
dity in the Stomach and Inteſtines, becauſe it will be ſubject 
to curdle, when mixed with theſe ; but when the acid Aeri- 


the Prime An an excellent 
Nouriſhiment, if given in Quantities at a Time, not ſuperior 
to of Digeſtion, for then it will not be Ned 
But Milk loſes all its medicinal, and a great 
of its alimentary Virtues, if once boiled. It muſt therefore 
be taken warm from the Animal that gives it. 

The Milk of a Woman in the Flower of her Age, that uſes 
iet, and moderate Exerciſe, is of all others the beſt, 
to that Aſſes ; then Goats, and laſtly Cows Milk. 


Blood, 
of the Chicken during Incubation. ut this, like Milk, 
loſes its Virtue when — = be taken rr _ 
mixed with an ntity ater, provided no Aci 

dity, in the Prims Vis, * ard oe Milk. dende Ani- 

. Broths, prepared from young 

2 accuſtomed to moderate Exerciſe, carefully cleared of the 
Fat. theſe Chickens claim the firſt Rank, next 
Veal, then Mutton, and Beef the laſt. The Fat is eaſily 
ſeparated from them, when ſuffered to grow cold. are 
beſt when boiled in a Veſſel, ſtopped fo cloſe, as to prevent 
the moſt ſubtile Parts from exhaling. Boerbaave. | 

4- Aliment in various Forms may be contrived to be made 
from Wheat Bread, or Biſcuit, moderately - fermented, to de- 
ſtroy the Viſcidity, to which all farinaceous V are 
ſubject. Boerhaave's Directions are, to boil eight Ounces of 
Bread, or Biſcuit, with three Pints of Water for an Hour, in 
a cloſe earthen Veſſel, and then to ſtrain it through a Sieve. 
This may be mixed with Milk, Broth, Wine, Beer, or Water, 
as the preſent Circumſtances of the Patient ſhall render either 
the one or the other moſt ſuitable. 

A very ſmall Quantity of theſe Aliments ſhould be taken 
every Hour, or every two Hours, according as the Organs of 
Digeſtion ſhall be found to be more or in a State of 
Imbecillity, but never to Satiety, or, to uſe the common Ex- 
preſſion, till the Belly is full, Boerhaave. 

I am ſenſible there are ſome, who think Directions, in Re- 
lation to Aliments of this Kind, deſerve more the Notice of 
Nurſes, or thoſe who are employed in culinary Offices, than 
Phyſicians. But nothing can be unworthy the of a 
Phyſician, that can in any Degree contribute to - the Cure 
of Diſeaſes, Thoſe who have been Witneſſes of the prodi- 
gious Effects of a well regulated Coutſe of Food, obſtinately 
perſiſted in, for a ſufficient Length of Time, in Caſes where 
the beſt choſen Medicines have proved ineffectual, will not be 
diſpleaſed that I have been thus particular, 

Wine is a Part of Aliment not to be neglected. Thoſe 
that are proper, in the Caſe before us, are ſuch as by their 
Abundance of Spirit, and Stypticity, manifeſted by their au- 
ſtere rough Taſte, contribute to the Elaſticity and 
Tenfion of the animal Fibres. Such are Florence Wines, 
the ſtronger French Clarets, the black Greek Wines, and 
ſome of the Spaniſh, And to theſe 2 Wine, pro- 
perly managed, may be added, generous Malt Li and 
82 Mead. — IS | 

Amongſt Simples, all thoſe that abound with earthy auſtere 
Particles, and. all aromatic Bitters, are adapted to brace the 
animal Fibres, ote Digeſtion, and deſtroy the original 
Cauſe of Acidity. In rd to theſe, ſee a more particu- 
lar Account under the Article Lax1T as. 

But nothing is more effectual, by Way of Medicine, in theſe 
Caſes, than Bitters, wherein Steel is an Ingredient. For Steel 
has great Virtues, both as it is highly deftrutive of an Acid, 
and effectual in corroborating the animal Fibres. 

This Regimen, and theſe Medicines, are of very little Im- 
portance without Exerciſe, which muſt be adapted to the 
—_— and Condition of the Patient, For Motion promotes 
the Alcaleſcence of the Juices, and univerſally increaſes 
Strength, of which the robuſt Legs of Chaiimen, and Arms 
of Watermen, afford obvious Examples. | 
The different Sorts of Exerciſe, proper to reſtore the loſt 


Elaſticity to the Fibres, are Riding, Walking, Sailing, and 


Frictions, for a more particular Account of which ſee the Ar- 
ticles LaxrTAs and GYMNASTICA, | 
ACIDULZX. Thus cold mineral Waters have been | 
which contain a briſk Spirit, to diſtinguiſh them from Tus n- 
ME, which are thoſe that are hot. | 5 
©+ The Name owes its Original to a. Suppoſition, that theſe 
Waters were acid, which latter Obſervations and Experiments 
have proved to be without any Foundation. 
Theſe mineral Waters, both hot and cold, were called by 
the Greeks "Theres gequarel), or cgvrogud, Medicinal Wa- 
ters, or Waters produced ſpemaneouſh. 
Galen relates, that in his Days many People purged them- 
ſelves in Spring and Autumn by the ſulphurous, bituminous, and 
nitrous Waters; and that thoſe, who were ſubject to the Stone, 
drank them by Way of Precaution. And Czlius Aurelianus 
Chronicor. L. 3. C. 2. recommends drinking the Waters of 
Corti (he means CUT1ILiA,) and Nzp1, in that Diſor- 


* 


ſielf, inſomuch 


them ; as am 
in the Pyrenean Mountains. Some cure Diſeaſes r kin 
Warmch, or piercing Cold, and rife out of the Earth for the 
Benefit of Mankind above all other Creatures, To theſe Waters 
are the Gods themſelves obliged for the Increaſe of their Number 
and Names, and Cities for their Original, as Puteoli in | 
Statyellz in Liguria, and Sextiz in the Province of Nar- 
But no Place, —_ better 
with more Kind of Vis x thy are cnc ee 
with more Ki irtues, as are di im 
with Sulphur, Alum, Salt, Nitre, Bitumen, or a Mixture of 
Acid and Saline; V of ſome of them is bene» 
ficial, ian, are of ſuch Force as to 
and make the cold Water in the Bathing- 
Re dreſs Meat. Thoſe which be- 
longed to Licinius C their Vapour out to the Sea it- 
that ſomething ſalutary to Man is found amidſt 
0 N 
y are good for the Nerves, and help 
and 3 in Luxations and 
the Abdomen, cure Ulcers, They 
to the Head and Ears, and thoſe; 
for the Eyes. The Sinue(- 
Campania) are reported to 
neſs in Men, and thoſe 
Gravel; as does alſo that 
Teanum Sidicinum. This 
is in that of Stabianumy 
which is called Dimidia, and another in Venafranum that 
comes from a mineral Spring. The ſame Benefit is experienced 
by thoſe who drink of the Veline Lake, and of a Fountain 
in Syria, near Mount Taurus, as Marcus Varro reports z and 
Callimachus ſays the ſame Thing of Gallus, a River of Phrygia. 
2 2 be drank age * uw —— 
as it happens to thoſe who drink of the x 
Fountain in ZXthiopia, according to Cteſias, The Waters of 
Albula, near Rome, cure Wounds : Theſe are extremely cold: 
But the Cutilian Waters in the Country of the Sabines, which are 
alſo remarkable for their Coldneſs, ſeize the Body with a Kind 
of Suction, ſo that a Perſon almoſt fancies himſelf bitten, bei 
of excellent Benefit to the Stomach, Nerves, and the who 
Body, A Fountain in Theſpiz, and the River Elatum in 
Arcadia, promote ion : The Fountain Linus, in the 
ſame Arcadia, preſerves the Child in the Womb, and preventy 
Miſcarrying. On the other Hand, a River in Pyrthea, called. 
Aphrodifium, cauſes Barrenneſs. The Lake Alphion cures the 
Leproſy. Varro tells us, that one Titius, a Man of Pretorian 
ignity, was ſo disfigured with that Diſeaſe, that he had the 
Face of a marble Statue, The Cydnus in Cilicia cures the 
rary, the Water in Trozzene makes the 


thick, and at laſt turns red. The Springs, between 
Puteoli and Naples, heal Wounds and fore Eyes. Cicero, a- 
Wonderful Curioſities, took Notice, that the Hoofs 


mong his 
1 EF 


lates, that there were two Springs in Heſtizotis z one called 
Cerone, which made the Sheep black that drank of it; and the 
other Melan, which made them white; but thoſe, which drank of 
pye· balled. Theophraſtus writes, that the Crathis, 
ry of the Thurii, made Sheep and Oxen white, but 
Sybaris black : Nay, the Alteration was viſible in the In- 
habitants themſelyes, for they who drank of the Sybaris were 
harder 


blacker, . and had curled Hair, but the Drinkers of 
the Crathis were white, ſoft, and ſtrait-haired. In Macedo- 
nia, they who defired a white Breed, 


. " 
r ̃ rr, ] 


Things, even the Fruit, are produced of -2 dark Colour, 4 
among the Meſſapii ; that the River Aleos in Erythre breeds 
Hairs in Bodies. In Berotia, by the Statue of the God Tro- 
phonius, near the River Orchomenon, are two Springs, one 
cauſing Memory, the other Forgetfulneſs ; from whence they 

ke their Name. _ In-Cilicia, by the Town of Ceſcus runs a 

ook, called Nis, which quickens the Senſes of ſuch as drink 
of it, as Vatro reports. But in the Iſland Cea is a Spring, 
which cauſes Dulneſs ; another at Zama in Africa, which 
glears and heightens the Voice; that 2 Loathing of Wine comes 
on ſuch us have drank of the Clitorian Lake. Polycletus 
ſpeaks of a Fountain near Soli in Cilicia, that ran with Oil; 
Theophraſtus of another ſuch in Ethiopia, Lycus tells us of 
@ Fountain in India, that lighted Torches ; ſuch another is 
ſaid to be at Ecbatana. us ſays, there is a Lake 
in Scot which heals Wounds ; Juba, that there is a-Lake 
among the Troglodytz, called the Mad Lake for its ill Quali- 
ties j that thrice in the Day- time it becomes bitter and ſalt, 
and then grows ſweet again ; the like Changes it undergocs 
in the — and that it produces white Serpents, twenty 
Cubits in Length. The ſame Author relates, that, in a Foun- 
tain of Arabia, the Water mounts with ſuch a Force, as to caſt 
off whatever Weight is preſſed upon it, Theophraſtus relates, 
that the Fountain of Marſyas in Phrygia, at Celænæ, threw 
out Stones, Not far from ' thence are the two Fountains of 
Clæon r and Gelon [ Laughing] which took their 
Greek Names from their Effects. At Cyzicum is Cupid's Well, 
of which, whoſoever drinks, as Mutianus believes, is freed from 
Love. At Cranon is a hot Spring, but not to an extreme 
Degree, whoſe Water, mixed with Wine, preſerves the Heat 
of the Mixture three Days in the Veſſel : And at Mattiacum, 
in Germany, beyond the Rhine, are hot Springs, whoſe Wa- 
ters keep their Heat three Days after they are drawn. At 
= Brinks of the Springs are — Som generated by the 

If any one thinks. theſe Things incredible, let him know, 
that ter Miracles of Nature are no where to be found 
than in the Waters, Cteſias tells us of a Pool in India, 
called Siden, in which nothing would ſwim, but all ſunk ; 
and Ccelius ſays of our Lake Avernus, that the very Leaves 
ſunk in it; Varro, that the Birds which flew over it fell dead. 
On the Contrary, in the Lake Apuſcidamus, in Africa, all 
Things float, and nothing ſinks. The ſame Thing is obſerved 
of the Pythian Well in — as Apion relates, and of a Lake 
in Media, and of Saturn's Well. In Judæa is a Brook that 
dries up every Sabbath Day. Some of theſe Wonders are of 
ſuch a Nature as to ſtrike us with Horror, Cteſias writes of 


a Fountain in Armenia, that produced black Fiſh, which gave 


preſent Death to the Eater of them. I have heard of the like 
Sort near the Riſe of the Danube, which holds till you come 
to a Spring in the Bank of its Channel, where that Kind of 
Fiſh ends ; for which Reaſon the Head of that River is ſuppoſed 
to be at this Place. The like is reported of the Nymphs Pool 
in Lydia, In Arcadia, by the Pheneus, there runs out of the 
Rocks a Water, called Styx, which kills on the Spot. But 
Theophraſtus informs us, that there are ſmall Fiſh in it, which 
are alſo rank Poiſon ; and in this Reſpect it differs from other 
deadly Fountains, Theophraſtus alſo ſpeaks of deadly Waters 
at Cychri in Thracia ; and Lycus of ſome among the Leon- 


tines, which killed the third Day after drinking them. Varro 
eadth, which 
at Sun-riſe works up, like a boiling: Pot, and overflows, and 


tells us of a Fountain by Soracte, four Feet in 


that the Birds, which ſip of it, lie dead on the Spot. For ſome 
of theſe fatal Streams, it muſt be obſerved, have an enſnaring 
Quality in them, and an alluring Aſpect, like the Nonacris of 
Arcadia, They take this to be hurtful by its exceſſive Cold 


neſs, ſince it petrifies as it runs. Quite other Circumſtances. 


attend that of Tempe in Theflaly, whoſe very Sight ſtrikes a 
Terror ; it is ſaid that Iron all Copper are corroded by its 
Water. Its Head is but narrow, and, what is remarkable, 
embraced all around, as it is ſaid, by the Roots of a Siliqua 
Sylveſtris, ever blooming with Purple, and the Brims are 
covered with a green Herb peculiar to it. In Macedonia, 
not far from the Sepulchre of Euripides, the Poet, two Streams 
mix, one of moſt wholeſome Water, the other deadly. In 
Perperenz is a Fountain, which makes the Ground ſtony 
wherever its Water comes. The ſame Property belongs to 
the hot Spring at Delium in Eubcea ; the Stream waſhes 
againſt the Sides of the Rocks, and theſe grow in Height. 
In Eurymenæ, Garlands, caſt into the Fountain, turn to Stone. 
At Coloſſi is a River, into which you caſt Bricks, and pull 
them out converted into Stones. 
the Drippings of the Water harden into Stone; ät Micza 
in Macedonia, they petrify as they hang from the Vault z 
at Cerycum, after they are fallen off; in ſome Places both 
Ways, and form Pillars of a diſcoloured Hue, as in the large 
Grotto of the Rhodians at-Phauſia in the Cherſoneſus. 
Thus far we find, by the Evidence of Pliny, what the An- 
tients knew of mineral Waters, and they have been uſed ever 
ſince, more or lefs, as different Faſhions in the Theory of Phyſic 
have happened to prevail. And yet, what is greatly to be la- 


mented, the Practice of Phyſic, ſo far as mineral Water 


the Corycian Grotto's 
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concerned in it, is at this Day in a great Meaſure empiri 
No- body hay ing diſcovered a Method of determining the Effects 
of mineral Waters a priori, or before a Numbet of random 
Experiments have ſhewn their Efficacy, Hence, though every 
Country abounds with mineral Waters, but very few have 
been introduced into Practice, and even thoſe originally by 
Accident. And, indeed, very little was known of the Nature 
of mineral Waters, till Hoffman, by ſome pay adapted Experi- 
ments, diſcovered the Errors of former Writers upon. theſe 
Subjeds, and laid a Foundation for farther Advances; and our 
own Countryman, Dr. Shaw, improving upon Hoffman, has 
carried his Enquiries farther, infomuch that we are now in a 
fair Way of bringing this valuable Part of the Materia Medica 
into more general Uſe, and to better Purpoſes, as we may be 
more able to aſcertain the Effects of different mineral Waters, 
in different Cafes, when a ſufficient Number of Experiments 
have been made upon their Plans, _ 

It is to the laſt-mentioned Authors, and Dr. Slare, I ſhall 
be principally obliged for what I ſhall ſay on this Head; and 1 
ſhall be very particular, as the Importance of the Subject ſeems 
to demand it, for I am inclined to believe, that if all the Vir- 
tues of mineral Waters were underſtood, Phyſic, in the gene- 
ral Acceptation of the Word, would be no longer of much Uſe 
in chronical Diſorders, which might then be cured by a Me- 
thod ſafe, expeditious, and agreeable, and, perhaps, much more 
effectual than any other which Phyſicians have yet contrived. 
I am not ſingular in this Opinion, as will appear by the follow- 
ing Obſervations of the illuſtrious Hoffman. | 

I. It appears, that mineral Waters, both of the hot and 
cold Kind, are of ſuch Virtue and Efficacy, for the Preſerva» 
tion of Health, and the Cure of Diſcaſes, as in the higheſt De- 
gree to excced the Shop Remedies, prepared by the niceſt Art: 
And we are well aſſured that this Fact cannot be diſputed, but 
by ſuch as derive their Arguments from their Ignorance and 
Indolence, and are no Way competent or experienced Judges 
in the Caſe, 

2. Theſe Waters approach, the neareſt of any Thing in Na- 
ture, to what has been ſo much ſearched after, an univerſal 
Medicine, ſuited to the Cure of all Diſeaſes. But there is 
no Occaſion for any ſuch laborious Enquiry, whilſt we find 
Waters, adapted to all Kinds of Diſorders, ſpontaneouſly offer 
themſelves. And I would fain know whether any Phyſician, 
of practical Knowledge and Experience in his Art, can ſay of 
= other Medicine, what we certainly know to be true of 

aters, viz. that they effectually cure, both with Expedition 
and Safety, yet occaſion no Loſs of Strength; but gently ope- 
rate by all the Outlets of the Body; and thus diſcharge, at eve- 

Pore, the Matter which generates and breeds Diſeaſes. 
For theſe Waters not only readily dilute, propel, and carry off 
Collections of impure Humours, lodged in the Stomach and 
Inteſtines, but likewiſe admirably promote the Diſcharge of all 
peccant, ſaline, and unctuous Matter, by the Conduits of U- 
rine; and at the ſame Time breathe out the more ſubtile and 
rarched pernicious Particles, by that general Strainer of the 
Body, the Skin. | 

. Theſe Waters, beſides their Power of evacuating, are alſa 
nolleſled of a ſingular alterative Virtue ; inſomuch that there 
is no other Remedy, hitherto known, ſo fit for diſſolving 
viſcid and clammy Humours, diluting and tempering ſuch 
as are ſharp and corroſive, correcting and changing fuch as are 
acid and auſtere z and for opening and breaking away Obſtruc- 
tions and Coagulations in the finer Veſſels. Add to this, that 
they have a moſt deſirable, ſtrengthening Virtue, whereby they 
nobly brace up, and recover ſuch ſolid Parts of the Body as 
have loſt their natural Tone or Springineſs, or become flack 
and remiſs, And, what is more extraordinary, they produce all 
theſe good Effects, without occaſioning any ſubſequent Miſe 
chief; and therefore may, with the utmoſt Safety,' be given, 
not only to Perſons in a State of Health, but even to thoſe in 
the weakeſt Condition, Women in Child-bed, old People, and 
Children, In ſhort, they have alſo this Particularity, that 
they may be innocently and advantageouſly uſed- in different 
Conſtitutions, and Ages, at all Seaſons o the Lear; not ex- 

ing the Winter itſelf. 6 4 

4. What is ſtill more wonderful, but no leſs certain, every 
capital mineral Spring ſeems endowed. with quite different 
Virtues, ſo as to produce contrary Effects. Thus, if the Ex- 
cretions of the Body are too large, theſe Waters check them 
with Safety 3 or if they are too ſmall, the very ſame Waters 
will effectually increaſe them. Again, if the firſt Paſlages; 
particularly the Stomach and the Duodenum, be over - loaded 
with a bilious Matter, they without Violence diſcharge it 
Vomit. 3 and, on the contrary, ſoon cure that ſtubborn and v 
olent Vomiting where with hypochondriacal Perſons are fome- 
times aMlifted. S0 likewiſe, if the menſtrual or hoemorrhoidal 


Flux be too large, ſtopped, or obſerves not its natural Perjods, 


there is no better Remedy, hitherto diſcovered, than mineral 
Waters, ſor bringing theſe Diſorders to rights. | Ln 

5. Another ſingular Inſtance of the Deſign, Wiſdora, and 
Goodneſs of Providence, in providing mineral * +4 


AGI | 


oy we kn INN to loſe-their Virtues, or fall to Ruin or 
y. For tho this has ſometimes N. FCN 


and ſerviceable Springs, of medicinal Uſe, have certainly re- 
tained their Virtue through the Courſe of many Ages, and 
afforded a ſufficient Quantity of Water, even in the hotteſt 
Seaſons, whilſt other common Springs have been dried up; 
They have alſo continued to abound with the ſame Quantity 
of Principles, or Ingredients of the ſame Quality, in an equal 
Proportion of the Water. And laſtly, though the Bowels of 
the Earth, through which theſe Waters run, are pregnant with 
Metals and Minerals, ſome of them prejudicial and poiſonous to 
the Body ; yet the Waters of theſe Springs diſſolve and drink 
none of this Kind: But, as if directed by an Appetite of 
Choice, impregnate themſelves with only ſuch Principles in 
their Paſſage, as render them highly agreeable to the Solids and 
Fluids of the human Body. ; 
Since, therefore, there are ſo many Advantages derivable 
Mankind from medicinal Springs, whence they were held 
facred by the Antients, who can help wondering at the ſupine 
Indolence and Neglect both of Philoſophers and Phyſicians, in 
not examining into their Principles, Operations, and Effects? 
The greateſt Part of the Authors, upon this Subject, ſeem to 
have wrote hood-winked, fo as not to have ſeen the real Prin- 
ciples and Ingredients of theſe Waters : But on the contrary, 
to have imagined in them Matters whereof they could trace 
not the leaſt Marks or Signs. Whence it has happened, that 
not only the Phyſicians upon the Spot, but thoſe likewiſe of 
other Countries, who had not the Opportunity of examining our 
Waters, have held them very ſuſpect, precarious, and dangerous, 
and therefore adviſed their Uſe a © to the robuſt, the ſtrong, 
and the healthy ; being very apprehenſive of doing Miſchief at 
leaft, if not occaſioning ſud on Dn. by preſcribing a Courſe 
of Waters which they thought abounded with the Principles of 


ſo many Minerals, oppoſite and deſtructive to the human r | 
n 


unleſs all the Parts thereof were perfectly ſound and intire, 
this Point, however, ſuch Phyſicians have not acted conſiſtent- 
ly with themſelves, for their Cuſtom has been to make theſe 
rings, as it were, their laſt Reſource for the Cure of chroni- 
cal Diſorders, which had reduced the Patient to the utmoſt 
Extremity, after all other Remedies failed, as if Perſons, who 
had ſo long laboured under inveterate Diſeaſes, could be ſuppoſed 
to have their Viſcera ſound and untainted. Such Phyſicians, 
therefore, notwithſtanding all the Darkneſs and Diſtruſt which 
may hang upon their Minds in this Matter, muſt acknowledge 
chat mineral Waters cannot, at leaſt; but be innocent, if they 
here do no Miſchief ; or highly ſerviceable, if they effect a Cure, 
in Bodies ſo worn out and weakened by a Diſtemper, though 
2 Wood not- underſtand the Reaſons whereon the Thing 
pends. 

And if T ſhall have made any uſeful Diſcoveries in this Subs, 
ject, what led me to them was a firm Reſolution, to tak no- 
thing upon Truſt, nor meaſure the Skill of Phyſicians by po- 
pular Opinion ; but myſelf to try, as far as my Abilities went, 
and examine every Thing by the Rules of Reaſon, And finding, 
8 Obſervation and Experience, the ſuperior Excellence and 

ſefulneſs of mineral Waters in the Art of Medicine, I thought 
myſelf obliged to proſecute my iries with a Caution and 
Exactneſs, proportionable to the Importance of the Affair. 
Thus, by the with- holding my Aſſent to the received Notions 
upon this Head, and coming perſonally to examine into the true 
Nature, Principles, and Virtues of theſe Waters, by the Means 
of chymical and philoſophical Experiments, I found the greateſt 
Part of what had been ſaid of them by Authors, to be falſe and 
fictitious. And being once thoroughly convinced of this, I 
held it incumbent upon me to oppoſe; the Errors every where 
ſtrongly prevailing to the Diſadyantage of the Art I /profeſs, 
and ſupport my own Diſcoveries with all the Light and Strength 
of Reaſon I could give them, And, in the Courſe of theſe my 
Enquiries and Endeavours, I have happily diſovered certain 
Springs of uncommon Virtues, and advantagepully introduced 
them, inta Phyſic. And if others will proceed. in the ſame 
or a better Manner, I queſtion not but their Labours will be 

wned with the ſame or better Succeſs ; which is what I 
earneſtly wiſh for the Benefit of Mankind. % 

Dr. Slare ſeems to have been one of the firſt; who! was ſenſi- 
ble that the popular Notions, with Reſpect to mineral Waters, 
k erroneous, : His Obſervations are worth "inſerting. - But 


. muſt obſerve, once for all, that I have ſeen remarkable In- cially thoſe of the Faculty of Phyſic, to have this Medicine 


ſtances of the Effects of our own chalybeate Waters in ſome of 
fee, mentioned by Pliny, as in the Gravel ; * for Hy- 
ics, promoting Fœcundity, and preventing Miſcarriages, 

hey are nor th. Er equalled by a0 Medicines or Mathed T am 
acquainted with, and will very ſeldom fail of anſwering this 
good End, if the Caſe is retrievable. by any Means | whatever, 
Bio mage — very 2 believe the Virtues * to the 
W, yrmont Waters, in the following Pages, to be 
real. Bat, I muit conſeſa, I never yet ſaw the leaſt good Effect 
N either of theſe Waters, in any Caſe whatever, tho 
tried them in many Caſes, till their Succeſs, at leaſt in my 


+. 


Hands, contradicted the Character they have acqu | 
made me, for that Reaſon, uſe them no more. I don't fa 
this with a View of derogating from: the Reputation of ne 
Waters, but to ſhew, that they either loſe their Virtues at 
Diſtance from the Fountain, or, whictv is more-probable, 
the wholeſale Dealers in Medicines have found Methods 0 
counterfeiting theſe Waters, in ſuch à Manner, that the ff 
tious have the Appearance of the genuine, without the Jeaſt 
Participation of their Virtues. LY 13996 nes 
Dr. Jordis, à Fellow of the now Society, with whom 1 
kept a Correſpondence for above thirty Years paſt, praftiſed 
Phyſic at Franckfurt, arid often at Swalbach in Summer-time } 
I deſired him to examine the Spaw- Waters, and give me an 
Account of the Contents of that Sowr- Brunn or Acidula (9 
much celebrated for its Virtues, and Concourſe of Perſons of t 
Frome Quality). He gave me an Account of ſome Ocres 
rrugineous Parts, which he calcined and tortured in the Fi 
to make them confeſs their ſulphur Original; but, in all his Ex- 
periments, did not ſatisfy me that the Water held one D 
an Acid by Diſtillation, Cc, That which gave me the firſt 
Suſpicion, that the chalybeate Waters did not contain any rough 
or vitriolic, or acid Salts in them, proceeded from an aceiden- 
tal Uſe of a ſtrong iron Water, in which I diſſolved Soap, and 
found it lather and waſh my Hands well ; and then I uſed a 
Waſh-ball and ſhaved with it, and tried ſeveral other Waters 
of this Sort, which did the ſame, and much better than ſome 
Pump-W aters. F | 
I conſulted my Palate, and tried whether I could diſcover any 
Sharpneſs or Acidity in our Engliſh Steel-W aters at 'Tunbridge, 
at Black-Boy in tle Pariſh of Franfield in Suſſex, Hampſtead] 
Sunning-hill in Berkſhire, Cr. but I was ſo far from diſcover- 
ing any ſuch Thing, that theſe Waters ſeemed rather to leave a 
ſweetiſh Flavour or Fare-well behind: Thus many alcaly Salts; 
if nicely examined (of the fixed Kind) have affected my Taſle, 

I made Experiments with ſeveral Sorts of ſuch Spirits as are 
apt to ferment with Acids ; ſuch as Spirit of Hartſhorn, of 
Sal Ammoniac, &c. but theſe made no Ferment, nor any Mo- 
tion or Change in theſe Waters. 

I conſidered the Diſeaſes in human Bodies, which theſe Wa- 
ters were preſcribed, by Phyſicians, to cure, that they were of- 
ten ſuch as proceeded from ſharp, acid,” or acrimonious Cauf, 
as Cardialgiz or Heart-burnings, four Vomitings, erated 
Diarrhcea's, Colics from Scurvies, and Stran uries ; and that, 
for theſe Diſtempers, ſweetening and alcaliſate Remedies are 
made Uſe of, | 

I confider theſe Waters, as containing inthem the Propert 
of Iron ; and: I find by Experience, that it is moſt oppoſite 
Acids, being one of their great Correctors, and therefore rather 
to be eſteemed an Alcali. - 

1. Take ſome Filings of Iron, ſuppoſe a Dtam, and pour 
on them about an Ounce of the milder Acids, ſuch as Vine- 

r, Verjuice, or the Juice of Lemons, and it will deſtroy the 
Sha of theſe Juices : Or, if you pour on theſe Filings 
mineral Acids, as the very corroſive Sptrit of Nitre, or of Salt, 
or what is called Oil of Vitriol, they will immediately loſe 
their Acidity, be diſarmed of their ſharp Points, and by Eva- 
poration give a Salt that will taſte ſweetiſh, and is by Chemiſts 
called Saccharum Martis, if duly prepared, which is fafely gi- 
ven inwardly, and is eſteemed a good Altering Medicine, 

2. Steel beaten to à fine Powder is, without — 2 farther 
Preparation, given inwardly with great Succeſs for ſtomachid 
Diſcaſes, as in the Green-ſickneſs, hypochondriac, and yariouy 
other ac id and acrimonious Diſaffections. 1 

I conſidered Milk to be a very proper and obvious Subject 
22 this Controverſy to a plain and unqueſtionable Deei- 
Gon.; I 


made this Experiment with all poſſible Exa@inefs: 1 
firſt proved the chaly beate Waters, more particularly 1 
Waters, by trying whether they tinged with Galls, be- 
ing very good, I put Part of the Waters to cold Milk 3 ſome 
I only made luke- warm, and ſome I boiled together, in * 
Proportions: But they were ſo far from affording any Curd or 
Coagulation, that they continued ſeveral Days without being 
four; np 


Since mineral Waters, 8 that are chal www! 
are of ſuch important Uſe in Phyſie, and have gained amongſt 
us ſo juſt a Reputation for their excellent Virtues, and are the 


Refuge in very potent and obſtinate Diſeaſes, this has 
made me judge it a Work not ble to Virtuoſo's, eſpe- 


fairly examined, its genuine Properties aſſerted, and what was 
called an Acid, to be demonſtrated an Alcali, Is it not a Sort 
of Juſtice due to the World, that the Germans who ſent us 
over theſe Waters, with this falſe Character of four Waters, 
ſhould baniſh this miſguiding Term from their Spaws ? It is 
from this Miſtake, that their Phyſicians do prohibit the Uſe 
of all Manner of Lacticinia, as if they were as-noxious as dead- 
12 whilſt they are in a of their medicinal 
Fines this Prejudice has p — 
Since this Prejudice has prevailed very much an 
our Water-drinkers in England, I rt} atteſt, that 1 have fre- 
| | quent 
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thy adviſed, in ſome Caſes, Milk to be given daily in the 
—_ through a whole Courſe of Steel-W aters, with 
(po Nay, I do affirm, that ſome others could not bear the 
aters without having a third Part of Milk, or more, mixed 
with them, and have continued them fo for many Weeks, 
with good Advantage: Nor do I find the leaſt Reaſon to pro- 
hibit the Uſe of Milk in a Courſe of Bath Waters, __ 
been here above a Year and half, making the beſt Scrutiny 
ean into the Properties, Virtues, and Vices (if they have any) 
of theſe Waters. 
© Since our Experiments diſcover, that thoſe Things, which are 
of a ſweetening alcaliſate Nature, do ſo very well agree with 
theſe mineral Waters, it will appear by the following Expe- 
riments, that Acids do very much di I put; but one 
Drop of Oil of Vitriol to a large Glaſs full of ſtrong Spaw Wa- 
ters, which, before the Addition of this Acid, did give a deep 
Purple. to the Solution of Galls, but now would not give the 
leaſt Tincture, though I put in four times as much of the Galls, 
From hence, I conclude, that the Virtues of the chalybeate Ingre- 
dients, which I take to be the Life and Soul of theſe Waters, 
were ſo far bound up or d ed, as to have loſt their cordial 
or corroborating Faculty; and that the Bile or Gall in the 
human Bowels could not be able to ſeparate the chalybeate 
which are the only medical) Particles, and mix them with the 
yle, in order to any End in Phyſic, Let this be a Cau- 
tion to thoſe that deſign to make theſe Waters paſs better by 
Urine, that they do not make uſe of any Acids, it being a 
common Practice to uſe Spirit of Vitriol, Spiritus Nitri dulcis, 
&c. as a Diuretic z unleſs it ſhould ſo happen, that they 
have a Deſign to take off, and diveſt them of their warm, cor- 
dial, or altering Power, and ſo to bring them near to common 
Water ; which I muſt confeſs we are forced to do, eſpecially 
in the Uſe of Bath Waters, in ſome hot inflammatory Caſes. 

I ſhall conclude with one ſhort Experiment in Favour of our 
Alcalies; that if you put any alcali Salt, volatile or fixed, ſuch 
as volatile Salt of Hartſhorn, or of Sal ammoniac, or fixed Salt 
of Tartar, of Wormwood, or any other true Alcali, will 
then deſtroy the above-named acid Spirit, recover the Virtue of 
the Waters, and diſpoſe them to give their Tincture as they 
uſed to do in their natural State. ns of Hl 

Having procured about a dozen rts o t Waters 
this laſt — I made ſome Trials with them. I found 
the Taſte that they contained a rich chalybeate Virtue, and al 
made a very brisk and lively Impreſſion on the Palate, more 

rateful and ſpirituous, than the beſt Spaw Waters I ever taſted. 
Spaw Waters are looked upon as moſt excellent, if they 
ſparkle a little in the Glaſs : But theſe, in Summer Time, when 
poured into the Glaſs, nay, ſometimes even the Bottle, as ſoon 
as the Cork was opened, and the Air was admitted, would 


make a notable Ebullition, ſomewhat like bottled Cyder, though 


this was ſoon over; but they did yet continue their ſmart and 
brisk Taſte, and high chalybeate Reliſh to the laſt Drop, though 
we were ſome Hours in frinkia them off, In the Winter- 
time, theſe Waters do not ſparkle, nor ferment, at leaſt mine 
did not; but they were not carefully preſerved, being expoſed 
in cold Cellars where our Beer or Wine ſtood in the Winter, 
and yet notwithſtanding, they loſt not the beate Taſte, 
and alſo retained a very pleaſant brick Guſt, Waters 
have been reckoned in the Number of the German Acidulæ, 
and ſome of my Friends, to whom I gave a Glaſs of the Wa- 
ter, have aſcribed to it a ſharp Taſte, and have been ready to 
run away With a poſſeſſed Opinion of its being ſour : But when 
I required them to call back that haſty Aſſertion, and to con- 
fider it better, whether that Taſte was ſour or acid, they 
have been forced to recant, and confeſs, that the ſmart and 
brick Taſte miſled them to call it Acid, or truly Sour. Thus 
Cyder, and ſoft Ale, when bottled, will give lach an acute 
Affection to the Palate, when it is far from being ſour: And 
even volatile Alcalies of Sal ammoniac, or of Hartſhorn, may 
be made to give the like Pungency to the Tongue. 

In order to a more nice Enquiry, whether any Acidity were 
diſcoverable in theſe Pyrmont Waters, we in conſidera- 
ble Quantities, both of Spirit of Hartſhorn, and of Spirit of 
Sal ammoniac, both juſtly prepared 3 but could not diſcover the 
leaſt Luctation or Motion to upon this Conjunction, 

us it uſually does with an Acid. I made a yet more nice and 
certain Examen of theſe Waters, by mixing Milk with them, 
Jometimes in equal, ſometimes in double Proportion; and 
in various Degrees of Warmth, both in lukewarm Degrees, 
and alſo with a bdiling Heat ; but I could not perceive any 
Curdling ;; but rather, on the contrary, the Water preſerved the 
Milk from Coagulation, for four or tive Days, even in Septem- 
ber, it being hot Weather, | 

Take a very little Gall in Powder, about half a Grain, to a 
Glaſs of a Quarter of a Pint; this does in a Moment render 
it turbid, and make a dark Purple, . you ſtir it: 
but, if you drop the Powder on the Surface of the ſame Water, 
it then cauſes a fine blue Tincture. If you will make à very 
fine TinQure pleaſant to the Spectator, take five Leaves of 


Cong green Tea, put them into the Bottom of a Glaſs, holding 


a 


a Quarter of a Pint, and you will ſee thoſe Leaves unfold them- 
ſelves, and, in a Quarter of an Hour, tinge the Water with fuch 
a cerulous azure Blue, that few V do afford the like. 
We obſerve, that the longer theſe Leaves, or any other Styp- 
ties (which are the Precipitators) do ſtay , the more 
degenerate into a deep Purple, or even in to an atramentous 

our 


In Reference to the internal Uſe of theſe Waters, I drank 
about a Quart at a Time, after this Manner : I firſt began 
with the Spaw Waters, which I procuted very „and drank 
them for a Week, and they agreed vety well. I then drank the 
8 Waters for three or four and continued the 

ſe of theſe Waters alternately, until I had drank about twen- 
ty 5 5 — Reſult of my Experiment, it ſeemed to me 
very plain, that the Pyrmont Water was more agreeable, gave 
more Strength and Spirit, and was as much or more preſe- 
rable for its internal Virtue, as for its excelling the other in a 
brisker and more ſprightly Taſte. 

There is another Excellency in theſe Waters, which will 
make them more uſeful to us, than any foreign chalybeate Wa- 
ters we yet know; becauſe theſe will keep better, being 
not ſo ſoon ſpoiled by any accidental Inſinuations of Air, as the 
Spaw are ſubject to be. The chalybeate Mineral is here tho- 
roughly diſſolved and well united, and mixed in the Water, fo 


that it does not eaſily precipitate ; for which Reaſon it may alſo 


the better paſs the Vaſa Lactea, and even enter into the Maſs 
of Blood itſelf, and work the more conſiderable Effects. That 
this is not a bare Hypotheſis, may be proved by this Experiment. 

Having ſuffered the Spaw Water to be expoſed in a Bottle 
which was half full, and unſtopped twelve Hours, I examined it, 
and found it taſte juſt like common Water ; but the Pyrmont 
Waters, that were opened to the Air after the ſame Manner, 
taſted ſtrong of the Mineral, and gave their Tincture as at firſt ; 
nay, they continued thus for full two Days, and perhaps might 
have done fo longer, but I thought that Time ſufficed. I may 
fairly conclude, that, fince the Spaw has been very beneficial 
to our Patients in chronical Diſeaſes, theſe Waters of a much 
ſuperior Virtue will ſurpaſs them in conquering many of our ob- 
ſtinate Diſtempers. | 

Having had lately ſome Diſcourſe about a purging Quality 

contained in theſe Waters, I am now enquiring into the Trut 
of this Queſtion, whether they in reality do contain any purg- 
ing Ingredients or Properties. | 

\ rn about a Quart of this Water ad ficcitatum ; I 
then poured on the Reliquiz ſome Rain Water, enough. to diſ- 
ſolve and take up the Salts, and exhaled that Water, and had a 
Grain or two of the Salts, that taſted muriatic, ſuch as moſt 
River and Pump-Waters give, It is well known, that the 

rging Waters have a very bitter Taſte, and by the learned 

Dr. Grew, that Salt was called Sal catharticum amarum, which 
diſtinguiſhed it from all other Species of natural Salts : That of 
the Pyrmont Water, above-mentioned, has no Relation to this, 


but to the Sea-Salt, not being in the leaſt bitter, 


It is alſo well known, that, unleſs our Waters be impregna- 
ted with a conſiderable Quantity of this bitter Salt, they will not 
purge at all: Two or three Grains ſignify nothing, nor have 
the leaſt cathartic Power. For er put two Drams of 
the purging Salts to a of common Water ; and this Quan- 
= will give but a Stool or two, to one who is naturally very 

to work upon. I have examined ſeveral other chalybeate 
Waters and found much the like Ingredients, and never any 
that I could ſuſpe& to carry any purging Properties. | 

T think we can much better demonſtrate, that the beats 
Waters do contain ſtyptic and reſtringent Virtues, becauſe they 
owe their Birth to the Iron Mineral, and more particularly to 
the Pyrites, which Dr. Liſter ſuggeſts (not without ſome Rea- 
ſon) to be the Parent even of all Iron Ores, as it is doubtleſs the 
Cauſe of all chalybeate Waters: Thus I have often examined 
the Solution of the Pyrites by the Rain-water at Deptford, and 
at other Places where ras is made, and found it a very 
ſtrong chalybeate Water. It is from this Mineral we have our 
ſtrong ſtyptie and conſtringent Medicines, for external and inter- 
nal Uſe ; we have our Powders and Salts of Steel, or Vitriol of 
Mars, from hence ; nay, even thoſe obſtinate and inveterate 
Diarrhcea's, which have baffled the Force of all Medicines, have, 
by a - N Uſe of Tunbridge, and other Iron Waters, re- 
ceived a Cure, 

But, notwithſtanding all we can ſay, it will be retorted, that 
there is Matter of Fact and Experience againſt us, that the 
Waters really do purge at Pyrmont, where are drank. 

is we do allow to be true, that Tunbridge Waters do nob 
only purge, but ſometimes vomit, when drank haftily, and in 
= Quantity ; but our Phyſicians have corrected this Irregu- 

ity, and we hear of no ſuch Complaints, where obſerve 
a juſt Regimen. And we do all agree, that thoſe Waters are 
in their own Nature binding, and do oft require ſome open- 
ing Medicine. The Quantities of Water drank at Pyrmont 
are very large, often two or three Engliſh , It is no 
Wonder that their Weight forces them through the Bowels ; 
for any common Water drank haſtily, and in ſuch Quantiey, 
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Reaſon and Experience on my Side. To avoid Pro- 
ixity, I ſhall not declare them at this Time, and ſhall only 

ve to mention one Obſervation I have made, that none 


Sediment 

Oker, the Mi 

tarious Colour; but the | 

F its bright oœruleous Luſtre. Slare's Differt. 
ran. 


An Examen of Mineral Waters. 


The admirable Virtues, and r Efficacy of mineral 
Waters, both the cold, which are called Acidals, and the 
hot, named Therme, in perfectly curing the molt obſtinate 
and inveterate Diſeaſes, are ſo well known and atteſted, by 
long Uſe Time out of Mind, and an infinite Number of Ex- 
periments, as to put the Matter, beyond all Queſtion, But 
whence theſe Waters derive their ive Power and Vir- 
tue is a Thing not ſo commonly know; and, really, there 
are very few who know how to ſearch out the Elements and 
Ingredients, in which their wonderful Efficacy lies, by a chy- 
mical Examen, 

Now there is no better Way to diſcover the Elements of me · 
dicated Waters, than by evaporating the Liquid by a gentle 
Heat, either in a Tin Veſſel ſet over hot Embers in the open 
Air, or, which is better, in a glaſs Cucurbit, — 
the Liquor that goes the Alembic, that the Propor- 
tion of the Solid to the Liquid may be obtained. If then 
the Evaporation be made to a Dryneſs, and the dry Maſs, 
left in the Cucurbit, be — weighed, we have the 
true Weight of the Ingredients, which are of a more fixed 
Nature, and, though of a different Texture, muſt be exa- 
mined, 

Firft, then, a Solution of the Reſiduum muſt be made with 
pure Water that is diſtilled, which is always requiſite for 
the more accurate Examen of Things chymically prepared, 


for many Spring-waters contain much of the Elements of 
Earth and Salt. In this Solution the Salt is „ and 
the Earth remains, which is leſs ſoluble in Water. It is eaſy 


to know, whether this Salt be alcaline, by mixing it with an 
Acid, for then it forms a Sal Tertius, or neutral Salt ; or 
with Sal Ammoniac, in which Caſe the volatile urinous 
Smell betrays it, Or it may be known, when a Solution 
of ſublimate Mercury in Water is added to it, for then a 

w Powder precipitates ; or if it gives a green Colour to 
yrup of Violets mixed with it. 

The Caſe carries a little more Difficulty, when the Salts, left 
after Evaporation, are not of one and the ſame, but of diffe- 
rent Kinds : As when, for Example, alcaline Salts are 
mixed with thoſe that are neutral, ſuch are common Salt, 
or calcareous Salt, as Aphronitrum, or ſulphurous Salt, 
which approaches to the Nature of Arcanum duplicatum, 
or vitriolated Tartar. Hence it may well be aſked, How 
ſhall theſe be ſeparated from one another ? It muſt be done 
after the following Manner: ;Pour common Water on the 
dry Maſs, and, after a gentle Agitation, let it run off, 
this Means there will remain a ſaline Powder, nat eaſily diſ- 
_ ſoluble, ſuch as are all your middle Salts, for alcaline 
readily diſſolve in Water, There is another Way of ſeparat- 
ing neutral Salts from alcaline, and that is, by Cryſtalliza- 
tion; in which, if rightly every middle Kind 
Salt, beſt fitted to receive a folid Figure, 
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Fume, of a moſt penetrating Smell; the other which 
derives its Original from an univertal, I. A 
Acid, is thus tried, viz, Mix two Parts of the ſame 
Part of Salt of Tartar, and one of Powder of 
let them incorporate and fuſe topether in a 
melting Heat ; there will then be produced a 
rous alcaline Taſte, 


which ſtains Silver with a footy Colour. eh 
From a Solution of this Maß with Water, by an acid Li- 
PN is precipitated the true Lac Sulphuris; a manifett Evis 

ice, that the mineral Sulphur, which is ded of the 
univerſal Acid, and inflammatory Principle, is revived in 
this Proceſs, I not only found true, in all Salts pro- 
cured by Art, which are compounded with the Acid- of 
Vitriol or Sulphur, but alſo by Means of this Procefi pro- 

| 


duced a ſulphurous alcaline Maſs out of all the middle $a 
common Salt excepted, which are found in the 7 vo 
Waters, both cold and hot; but with this Difference, that; 
if the middle Salt be compounded of an alcaline Salt and 
the Spirit of Sulphur, the eaſier is the Fuſion by Fire, which 
becomes far more difficult, if this Acid be united with a ter- 
rene, or gypſeo-calcareous Element, ſuch as is the Salt in 
what they call the Aphronitre which adheres to Stones 
Beſides alcaline and middle Salts, there is, in very many of the 
cold mineral Waters, a vitriolic Salt, which is feldom' of 
a fixed Nature, but, for the moſt Part, ſubtile and volatile, 
This fame Salt is known to be in all Waters and Liquids, 
not ſo much by the Taſte, as by the dark-purple and 
blackiſh Colour they receive from the fine Powder of Galls, 


or the Rinds of P tes, or an Infuſion of the Flowers 
of Pomegranates, The Volatility of the Spirit of this Vis 


triol, or rather of the Acid this Mineral, which, in 
Conjunction with martial or olearous Particles, conſtitutes 
the ſubtile Salt of Vitriol, appears eſpecially in this, that 
mineral Waters, which take a black TinQture from Powdet 
of Galls, and drank make the Excrements black, if expoſed 
a-while to the open Air in a warm Place, immediately loſe 
their vitriolic Taſte and Faculty of changing their _ 
hich 1 ——— a * 
Ebullkion = mph 
There remains yet ſomething to be examined in mineral 
Waters, aud that is their very ſubtile ſpiritous Element, which 
ſcems to be of an acreo-ethereal Nature, and to have an ela- 
ſtic Property. he Preſence and Abundance of this ate 
manifeſted, not only by the Vapour, which ſtrikes the No- 
ſtrils, but alſo their Effect on the Head in drinking. To 
this Principle alſo it muſt be aſcribed, that mineral 
eſpecially the cold Springs, poured out of one Glaſs into ani: 
ray 3 oy Plenty of Bubbles, which ſtick to the Sides of 
But theſe Bubbles riſe in ſtill greater and with more 
Force and Celerity from the Interlice theſe Waters to 
perficies, w are mixed in Proportion 
with Moſelle or — Wie or any 8 — 
a ſubtile Acid, and a little Sugar. For ſo they look well to 
the Eye, and become of a delicious Taſte; the Vapours pro- 
ceeding from them in ſuch Plenty, that they ſeem to ſmoak. 
This veſcence, by which theſe Bubbles are principal! 
raiſed, depends on the Conflict of the alcaline Salt, which 
ps. in minor} Waters, with the ſubtile Acid of the 
ines. | 


This ſpiritous Principle, 2 the Waters, is alſo the 
Veſſels, or Bottles, c ſtopped, when heated; 

great Vehemence ; a ſure Evidence of the vaſtex- 
panſive Power of this very ſubtile Matter. | 
Moreover, the Exiſtence of this ſpiritous Element, which 
very conveniently be tried, in 
a Vacuum, by Help of the Air - pump, in which ſo great a 
Quantity of Bubbles riſes to the Superficies of the Veſſel, 
that they ſeem like a Liquor heated to a Degree of Ebullition. 
Such Springs therefore, as have 


communicate greater 
to the ſolid Parts, and the 
more ready Paſſage of the Waters 
of our Bodies, by which not only 
are cleaned and freed from all Obſtructions, but 
the Secretions and Excretions of uſcleſs Parts are in an extraordi- 
1 Ford ſome 
as there is no Spring-water, which does not afford ſome- 

ing earthy, and hardly ſoluble, after Evaporation, ſo we 
the fame Thing in mineral Waters, whether hot or 
even in thoſe that have the greateſt Reputation for me- 
dicinal Virtues, Now the Nature and Properties of this 
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* 
Subſtance | alſo to be into. For there 
ww various Tide 0 Earth, 2 the Waters 
take their Courſe, ſome Parts of which are eaſily taken up by 
Waters, becauſe of their inteſtine Motion, ; 
The Things, which get into the Pores of the Water, are 
_ chiefly theſe: Limy, okerous, clayey, and even ſtony Earths. 
The Matter of the limy Kind is known by its Efferve- 
ſcence with an Acid, and alſo by Burning, in which it ac- 
uires the higheſt Acrimony. If there be vaſt Quantities of 
is limy Earth in the Waters, eſpecially hot Waters, it 
ſeparates in cold Weather, and ſticks to the Veſſels and Pipes, 
that contain the Water, and, in a little Time, covers them 
over with a Cruſt, as we fee in the Caroline Baths, 
which contain ſuch Plenty of alcaline and * Earth, that 
Stones of vaſt Bigneſs are formed in the Veſſe 
that hold them. If the Sediment, or Precipitate, which, 
after. Evaporation and Cryſtallization of the Salts, remains 
in the Filtre, is of a yellow Colour, which, in Calcining, 


es to red, it is a Sign of a martial or ſtrong Matter, 


which never fails to exert its wholeſome Operations on the 
2 Body, by its gently aſtringent and corroborating 

irtue. | 8 

But this okerous Subſtance, though it takes its Colour from 
Iron, will not ſuffer a Solution by an Acid, becauſe it is 
of the Nature of Clays. | Many Waters are full of this 
Sort of bolar and martial Earth, without any other faline 
and ſpiritous Ingredient , whence they are of no ſmall Service 
in the Cure of Chronic Diſtempers, both drank and uſed as 
Baths. In this Claſs we may reckon the Spring at Freyen- 
wald in the Marquifate, at Bibra in Thuringia, and Leuch- 
ſtad in Meiſſen, whoſe corroborative, drying, and diapho- 


retic Virtues, eſpecially when uſed by Way of Bath, cannot 


be too much commended, 

If there be any Thing ſtony in mineral Springs, it may rea- 
dily be known by Elutriation with a ſufficient Quantity of Wa 
ter, by which all the ſubtile terreous Parts are diſſolved ; for its 
Weight carries it to the Bottom, and will not eaſily ſuffer, it to 
be moved out of its Place. | 

Beſides the hot and cold mineral Waters, in which it was 
our firſt Aſſertion that Alcalies predominate , there are alſo 
medicinal Springs, impregnated neither with Acid nor Alcali, 
nor capable of tinging Syrup of Violets, but containing on- 
ly a Salt of a middle Nature, which may beſt be procured 
by Evaporation, Of this Kind, chiefly, are ſome Springs 
firſt diſcovered by me ſome Years ago in Bohemia, at the 
Town of Zetliz, two Miles from the City of Topliz, 
whoſe Waters, are very bitter, laxative, and contain a con- 
ſiderable Quantity of a middle Salt, which is much of the 
ſame Nature and Virtues with Aphronitre, or artificial Epſom 


Salt, Hoffman, Ob. Phy/. Chy. 


The following Particulars, relating to ſome of the principal mi- 
neral Waters in Germany, will, it * be hoped, both en- 
courage, and enable the Curious, who live near any mineral 
Springs, of which there is great Plenty in England, not yet 
taken ſufficient Notice , to examine into their Contents and 
reſpettive Natures, that their Efficacy, in the Cure of Diſ- 
eaſes, may be rendered more certain, and more generally known 
to the World. | 

1. As it is certain, that medicinal Springs, whether of the 

hot or cold Kind, found in different Countries, differ conſi- 
derably with Regard to the Principles or Ingredients they con- 
tain ; and again, in Point of Purity of the Waters, whence 
ſome become ſerviceable in one Sort of Diſtempers, and others 
in another; ſome of them uſeful in this Conſtitution, and 
ſome in that; it becomes a Matter of Importance, to deter- 
mine the preciſe Virtues and Efficacies of different Springs, 
by the Means of ſure Experiments. And to lead others into 
a regular and juſt Method of doing this, or of diſcovering 
ſuch Springs, as are of greateſt Efficacy for the Cure of Diſ- 
eaſes in every Country, is the Deſign of the preſent Section. 
To render the whole Matter familiar and - intelligible, we ſhall 
proceed in the inſtructive Way of Examples, rather than Pre- 
cepts ; and lay down Sets of Experiments, that we have our- 
ſelves made upon the Waters of certain Springs of the greateſt 
Character and Reputation in Germany: Whence at the ſame 
Time we ſhall have an Opportunity of confirming their medi- 
vinal Virtues by Experience, Inſtances of Perſons who 
have drank them with Succeſs ; and thus of demonſtrating their 
Virtues to be agreeable to the Contents, which our Trials ma- 
nifeſt in them. | 

2. We begin with the Pyrmont Waters, which, on Ac- 

count of their penetrating Nature, and quick- Paſſing off, hold 
the principal Place among cold Springs. It is remarkable of 
theſe Waters, above all others, that the glaſs or earthen Veſ- 
ſels, filled with them at the Spring-head, and well ſtopped 
down, eaſily burſt to Pieces, with conſiderable Violence, upon 
ſhaking, 'or being gently treated. So that, if Flaſks of it are 
tg de carried to diſtant Places, it is neceſſary not tp fill them 


to the Top ; or elſe, to let them remain open for ſome Hours, 
that their volatile elaſtic Spirit may in ſome Degree fly off, 

3. If theſe Waters be drank cold, upon an empty 
in the Morning, they not only briſkly ſtrike the Noſe with 
a ſubtile penetrating Vapour, that riſes from them ; 
. as if the Perſon had drank too 

ine. | 

4. They ſometimes operate by Stool; and this the more 
powerfully, when they are not drank at the Spring*head, but 
carried to ſome Diſtance before tliey are uſed. And the Matter 
they thus diſcharge out of the Body, is of a blacker Colour 
than happens upon drinking the Waters of other cold Spri 
But they loſe all their purgative Virtue, by being long ex 


to the open Air; and in that Caſe do not tinge the Excrements 
Is and Pipes 


black. 

Dr. Slare finding, upon Evaporation, no bitter, cathartic Salt 
in theſe Pyrmont Waters, will not allow them properly purga- 
tive; but attributes this Effect to their being drank haſtily, or 
in large Quantities; in which Caſe common Water would have 
the ſame Effect. But, ſrom the Account here given, they ap- 
pear to be ſomewhat purgative, by Means of their volatile 
vitriolic Spirit ; which is alſo vomitive, when it largely abounds 
in Steel-waters; as appears by an eminent Inſtance in the 
newly diſcovered ſtrong chalybeate Waters of Paſſi in France. 


See Hift, de I Ac. Rey. An. 1720. - 


F. If Tea leaves, Balauſtian Flowers, or powdered Galls be 
thrown in a Glaſs of this Water, it firſt acquires a blue Co- 
lour, which ſoon after turns to a Purple, amd at length a 
Black: Which ſhews, that black Colour proceeds from a Con- 
centration of the Purple ; and that the blue Colour is nothing 
more than a faint and dilute Purple, But, if a little Spirit of 
Vitriol be dropped intggthe Water that is thus tinged, all the 
Colour preſently vaniſhes. 

6 If oy fg Spirit, whether of the ſtronger Kind, ſuch 
as Spirit of Vitriol and Aqua Fortis ; or of the weaker, ſuch 
as Vinegar, Lemon Juice, or Rheniſh Wine, be mixed with 
this Water, it cauſes a manifeſt Ebullition, and throws up a large 


| N of Bubbles to the Top with Violence, and a vaporous 
* 


halation. | 

7. On the other Hand, if any alcaline Liquor, whether of the 
fixed Sort, as Oil of Tartar, or of the volatile, as a dilute Spi- 
rit of Sal Ammoniac be mixed with this Water, no obſeryable 
Conflict or Ebullition enſues : But the Water only becomes a 
little thick and white. And if now Spirit of Vitriol be dropped 
into it, ſo as to ſaturate the alcaline Principle, the Water again 
becomes pellucid and tranſparent. N | 

8. Upon mixing an equal Quantity of Cow's Milk along with 
this Water, the Milk does not curdle, but rather becomes more 
fluid; and is by this Means preſerved from turning ſour ; which 
_— =q indiſputable Proof that this Water abounds not with 
an Acid. 

This Particular is farther confirmed of theſe Waters by Dr. 
Slare ; who found they did not curdle Milk, even when boiled, 
in an equal Quantity with it, but cauſed the Milk to continue 
ſeveral Days without turning ſour. | 

9. If Syrup of Violets be mixed with this Water, it turns of a 
deep green Colour ; which preſently diſappears again upon the 
Addition of a few Drops of Spirit of Vitriol. x 

10. Upon evaporating forty-eight Ounces of this Water over 
a gentle Fire, we obtained two Scruples of a dry Matter; one 
half whereof being put into a proper Glaſs, we let fall there- 
on thirty Drops of Oil of Vitriol ; upon which there aroſe a 
ſtrong Ebullition, and a fine rarefied Vapour that ſharply firuck 
the Noſe, in the ſame Manner as when Oil of Vitriol is poured 
upon common Salt. Upon the other half of this dry Matter 
we poured ſome pure Spirit of Vitriol, which made a Con- 
flict therewith, and turned it into a bitteriſh ſaline Subſtance 3 
leaving behind a conſiderable Proportion of a chalky Earth, 
which, when waſhed in fair Water, no longer made any Effer- 
veſcence with an acid — . & Pyrmont W 
11. Upon expoſing ſeveral Pints o t Water-in a 
large Silver Veſſel, 8 Hours, to the open Air, we 
found it ſo much altered from its original State and Diſpoſition, 
as ſcarce to be diſtinguiſhable for what it was, ſo ſluggiſh and 
unactive it appeared. For to the Taſte it had quite loſt its mi- 
neral, briſk, and penetrating Nature, and became perfeQly in- 
ſipid. It was alſo chan in its Tranſparency, and became 
thick and turbid, with a fine yellowiſh Earth to the Bot- 
tom. And when the Liquor, that floated above that Powder, 
was poured off, it no longer made any Ebullition with an Acid, 
nor turned black with powdered nor greeniſh with Syrup 
of Violets. 

12. From theſe ſeveral Particulars it plainly appears, that the 
Pyrmont Waters very copiouſſy abound in a pure, penetrating, 
elaſtic, mineral Spirit, whereon their principal and diſtinguiſhing 
Virtue and Efficacy depend. For this highly rarefied Prin- 


ciple, ſo long as it cleaves to the earthy and chalky Parti- 
. —  — ů i˙ But, 


being alſo joined with a ſubtile Irony art, in reſembles the 
1 e eee e e 1 a 


Nature of Vitriol-, has a vitriolic Taſte, renders the Excre- 
ments black, and makes an inky Tincturę with Calls, 'There- 
fore, whilſt this Principle remains in the Waters, it thus ren- 
ders them extremely active and powerful in opening Obſtructi- 
ons, and promoting the Secretions of the Body. But, when 
once this Spirit is gone from them, all their medicinal and di- 
ſtinguiſhing Virtue and Excellence is loſt, or goes off along 
with it. d as theſe Pyrmont Waters copiouſly abound with 
this ſpiritous Principle, and conſequently have a ſtrong i 
and Effect, it is evident that the Uſe of them is rather fitted to 
ſuch as are of robuſt and corpulent Habits, than for Perſons of 
a ſoft, delicate, and tender Conſtitution, Yet they may, with 

t Safety and Advantage, be drank by the Weak and Infirm, 
in a ſmall Quantity , or diluted with other pure and whole- 
ſome common Spring- water. They are alſo very advantageouſly 
mixed with an equal Quantity of Milk, and thus become emi- 
nently ſerviceable to Perſons troubled with the Gout and Scurvy, 
of which we have ſeen numerous Inſtances, in our long Expe- 
rience of theſe ——— 8 Fara a 

13. Next to the Pyrmont come aters of z as near- 

— them in Virtue, For altho* they do not abound 

largely in Spirit, but are of a milder Nature for this 
Reaſon they are drank with more Succeſs, and at preſent are more 
frequented than the Pyrmont Wells: An immenſe Quantity 
thereof is alſo yearly ſent to foreign Countries; 

14. Upon pouring Spirit of Vitriol into this Water, there 
ariſes a manifeſt Ebullition, though not fo large as in the Pyr- 

t Waters, 

15. Upon mixing Oil of Tartar with this Water, it ſtill re- 
mains tranſparent or limpid, without any Thickneſs or Foul- 
neſs ; whereas other mineral Waters generally turn muddy or 
milky, upon dropping an alcaline Liquor into them, on Ac- 
count of the common Salt or chalky Earth they contain. 

16, If this Water be freſh taken from the Spring-head, it 
turns purple with Galls ; but alters not its Colour therewith, 
when carried to any. great Diſtance; unleſs the containing 
Veſſel were very exactly cloſed, which is a ſure Indication 
that it contains extremely little, if any Thing, of an Irony 
Earth. 

17. With Syrup of Violets it turns of a dilute Green, 
which ſhews, that the alcaline Principle rather predominates 
in it. | 

18. A Solution of the Vitriol of Iroti; being added to it, 
throws down yellowiſh Clouds, or a iregey Matter, to the Bot- 
tom; though this is rather owing to the Vitriol itſelf, that was 
added, than to the Water, which thus diſſolves and ſpreads it, 
whilſt the Acid of the Vitriol meets with the alcaline Salt of the 
Water, and lets go its fine Particles of Iron. 

19. Upon diſtilling twelve Ounces of this Water, in Bal- 
neo Marie, we firſt obtained a perfectly inſipid Phlegm, and 
twenty · four Grains of a yer Matter at the Bottom; 
upon this Matter we poured Oil of Vitriol, but there enſued no 
Struggle or Efferveſcence, nor any volatile Fume, which ſhews 
this Water contains no Proportion of common Salt. 

20. Hence it is manifeſt, that the Waters of Egra owe 
their purging Quality to their large tity of bitter ca- 
thartic Salt, which is of a neutral Nature, in Reſpect to 
Acid and Alcali ; and this purging Salt is yearly prepared 
from theſe Waters, by boiling, and ſent away, in very large 

antities, to foreign Countries. The Salt has no Virtue 
different from that commonly called Epſom Salt, and if an 
Ounce of it be diſſolved in a Pint of Water, it purges advan- 
tageouſly, or gives three or four Motions without Diftur- 
bance. Theſe Waters are alſo highly commendable, on Ac- 
count of the Subtilty, Lightnelſs; Purity of their aqueous 
Part; and may in this Reſpect be preferred to the Pyrmont 
Waters, which abound with a copious Oker, and - a chalky 
Earth. It is therefore agreeable to Reaſon and Experience, 
that the Egra Waters are well fitted for ing off Viſci- 
dities, eſpecially in the firſt Paſſages, and ing- away the 
obſtructing Matters in hypochondriacal Perſons, or thoſe of an 
ill Habit of Body, and diſcharging ſuch Matters by Stool; and; 
again, for opening Obſtruftions in the Blood-veſſels of the 
2 and diſſolving any tough, clammy Humours lodged 

ein. | 
21. We next proceed to the Seltz Waters, which for theit 
Excellence are celebrated far and near; and, on Account of 
the mild Manner they act in, are drank with ſingular Advan- 


tage, even in extremely weak and emaciated Conſtitutions 7 


9 by conſumptive Perſons, or thoſe of weak and 
Lun 


gs. T2 
22. Theſe Waters make an immediate Efferveſcence with 
any Acid, whether it be ſtrong or weak, and if mixed with 
Rheniſh Wine, and a little powdered Sugar, they bubble up in 


a violent Manner, with a crackling Noiſe and F whilſt the 
whole —_— appears like frothy Mille, n 

n. mixed with an equal Quantity of old Hock 

turn duſky, or appear of a brown, reddiſh Colour, in 2 
Manner as when Oil of Tartar, or ſtrong Spirit of Sal Ammo- 
niac, is poured into a generous White Wine; 


13 > | 

24. The Taſte of theſe Waters is not ſprightly, penetratifh 
and tartiſh, like the Waters of other briſk mineral omni 
ſomewhat lixiviqus upon the Tongue. 

2 They turn not blue, or purple, much lefs black, with 
— inky in the Courſe of drink - 
ing them. | 

26, With Oil of Tartar they turn milky, but let fall no Se- 
diment s the Bottom, 3 5 

27. Twenty-four Ounces of this l gently ex- 
haled away, behind it a Dram and twelve — « 
ſaline Matter, which being again diſſolved in Water, and paſſed 
through Filtring-paper, afforded a Lixivium, from whence we 
obtained two Scruples of a pure alcaline Salt. To a Solu- 
tion of this Salt we put a Solution of Metcury ſublimate ; 
whence a fine yellow Precipitate, or Turbith Mineral, gradually 
fell to the Bottom, We had alſo the Pleaſure of ſeeing an In- 
_ of Rhubarb turned into a beautiful red Colour by this 

ution, 1 

28. This ſame alcaline Salt alſo, being mixed with 
Ammoniac, bound up the Acid thereof, and ſet free the vo- 
latile urinous Part, ſo that it roſe in Spirit, and briſkly ſtruck 
the Noſe, which are all evident Signs of a fixed Alcali. 

29, Having faturated twenty-four Ounces of this Water with 
Spirit of Vitriol, then gently exhaled aypy the Mixture to Dry- 
neſs, we procured a Dram and an a neutral Salt, like to 
the Tartarum Vitriolatum. 7 

30. We know of no medicinal Waters which ſo eaſily 
run into Putrefaction and Stench as theſe, inſomuch that 
the Bottle muſt be perſectly filled, exactly ſtopped down with 
Cork, and catefully pi over; to preſerve them ſound, 

31. If this Water be expoſed to the open Air, in a wide 


Veſſel, for twenty-four Hours, it intirely loſes its original 


Taſte, and becomes lixivious, as if Oil of Tartar had 
acre eee oro Subſtance to 


32. An attentive Conſideration of theſe Phanomena will 
clearly ſhew, that this Spring plentifully abounds with the 
Matter of a pure alcaline Salt, of which it contains a larger 
Quantity than any other in Germany, Yet it holds no bit- 
ter calcareous Salt, nor any Principle of Iron ; whence it has 
no great purgative or aſtringent Quality, but principally ope- 
rates by Urine. Again, this Spring is but ſparingly opp 
ed with the fine volatile mineral Spirit ; and, for this Rea- 
ſon, proves of a very mild and gentle Nature. All which 
being con „it follows, that theſe Waters are not only 
innocent, but may frequently be uſed with great Succeſs and 
Advantage, even by ſuch as are of the weakeſt Habit of Bo- 
dy; and particularly in ſcorbutic, phthiſical, and nervous Diſ- 
orders. They may either be uſed alone, or, what is ſtill bet- 
ter, mixed with Ass, or Goat's-milk z which Method of 
drinking them I firſt, with good Succeſs, introduced above 
five twenty Years fince, and numerous ner with 
the ſame Su have followed my Example. I think, I can 
aſſuredly affirm, that for diluting and waſhing off acid and 
ill-concofted Humours, correfting the ill Habit of the Blood 
and Juices in arthritical or gouty Perſons, and for relaxing 
and reſtoring the contracted nervous Parts, there is not a ſafer, 
a ſuret, more immediate, and effectual Remedy, than the Seltz 
Waters drank with Milk. 

33. We come next to the moſt noted Spring in all Ger- 
many, the Waters whereof are extremely pleaſant to the Taſte, 
and commonly called by the Name of the Tonnſtein Waters, 

34. Theſe Waters have this in common with all other 


| briſk and cold Springs, that they cauſe an Ebullition with 


Acids; and on this Account, when mixed with Sugat and 
tart Wines, froth up, like Milk, with a t Smoke and 
hifling Noiſe, thus diſcharging nutnbetleſs as it were, 
in a thick Miſt or Steam. | | 
35. They afford no Tincture with Galls, but preſerve their 
natural Clearneſs when mixed- therewith, which ſhews they 
contain no irony or vitriolic Particles, ; a 
36+ They turn Syrup of Violets of a faint Green, like all 
other ſprightly _ Springs, which ſhews they abound with an 
ine Princip | | | 
37. If Oil of Tartar be dropped into them, they preſently 
turn milky, and let fall a light Sediment, which ſhews they con- 
tain common Salt, or ſomewhat of a chalky Nature. | 

38. By ſtanding any conſiderable Time in an open Veſſel, 
expoſed to the Air, they alſo loſe their pungent Taſte and 
Tranſparency. , * 

39. When evaporated in a pewter Baſon, ſet over the Fire, 
there appears 2 Skin upon their Surface, exhibiting various Co- 
lours, which is a Phenomenon that does not appear in 
Waters of this Claſs, $4 | 

40. Twenty-four Ounces of theſe Waters being evaporated 
to Dryneſs, there remained two Scruples of a ſolid Matter, 
which being again diſſolved in fair Water, and properly dri- 
ed, yielded one Scruple of Salt; and another of chalky Earth. 
The Salt was put into a Glaſs, and a few Drops of Oil of 
Vitriol pourid thetcon which preſently cauſed a * 


ACTI 
raren 


appears, that the Tonnſtem Waters con- 


Von that 
Oil N 

f itriol, | 

41. Hence it plainly 
tain little alcaline Salt, but a large Proportion of common Salt, 


chalky Earth, and mineral Spirit 3 whence they prove of a mild 
and gentle Nature, ſo as to a& powerfully neither by Stool nor 
' Urine, They may therefore, with Safety and Advantage, be 
uſed both in chronical and acute Diſtempers, either alone or 
mixed with Wine, ſo as to ſerve inſtead of 1 which 
are very ſeldom proper in Diſtempers. ſeem alſo capable 
of being til! farther applied, with Succeſs, in the Cure of hypo- 
chondriacal Diſeaſes. | 
42. The Wildung Waters have a great Affinity with thoſe of 
Tonnſtein, and are commonly uſed rather in the Way of Diet, 
than Medicine. | | | 
of an alcaline Principle, as 
hey 


43- They afford manifeſt Si 
making a Conflict and ſmall Efferveſcence with Acids, 

alſo appear plainly impregnated with a fine mineral Spirit, be- 
—_ if long expoſed to the Air, they loſe their peculiar miheral 

44. They afford no Tincture with Galls or Balauſtian Flowers, 
and turn but lightly green with Syrup of Violets. | 

45. Twenty-four Qunces of this Water, upon Exhalation, 
afford us four Grains of alcaline Salt, and eight of an extremely 
white Earth, ſoluble in Spirit of Vitriol, 

46. From theſe Experiments it may appear, that the Wildung 
Waters are of a milder Nature than any hitherto examined, and 
therefore highly proper to be uſed, either alone or with Wine, 
inſtcad of the ordinary Drinks. And altho' they are not well 
fitted for overcoming obſtinate chronical Diſorders, or cleanſing 
the firſt Paſſages, yet they may be employed to good Advantage, 
— tempering and diluting the ſharp Juices in gouty and ſcorbutic 


ſes. 

47. The Swalbach Waters being kept in Bottles but lightly 
ſtopped, they grow ſcetid, and d a yellow Sediment. 

48. If freſh taken up, and mixed with Galls, they turn purple, 
and, drank at the Spring- head, tinge the Excrements ſomewhat 
blackiſh, which ſhews them inclining to an irony Nature. 

49. They make an Efferveſcence with Acids, turn thick and 
milky with Oil of Tartar, and, if expoſed to the open Air, in- 
tirely loſe their grateful Taſte and laxative Virtue, 

50. Twenty-four Ounces of this Water left, upon Exhalati- 
on, almoſt two Scruples of a ſaline Matter, a third Part whereof 
was a Kind of Oker, 

11 Hence it appears, that the Swalbach Waters are of a 
middle Nature betwixt thoſe of Egra and Pyrmont, and may, by 
Reaſon of their fine mineral Spirit, and ſubtile irony Principle, 
not only promote the Excretions, by Stool or Urine, but at the 
ſame Time ſtrengthen thoſe Offices of the Parts, and conſequent» 
ly are of great Uſe in hypochondriacal Caſes, 

52. Though we ourſelves have had no Opportunity of exa- 
mining the Waters of the Spaw, yet we cannot omit giving 
ſome Account thereof, from the more eminent Writers upon 


them, but eſpecially from Henricus ab Heer, who has wrote an 
elegant Treatiſe thereon, intitled Spadacrene, and partly alſo 
from the phyſical Eſſays of Vallerius. 
$3- If the Spaw Water be carried to any Diſtance from 
the Spring, in well ſtopped Bottles, it lets fall, after ſome 
2 Time, a ſmall Quantity of Matter like yellow 
. 

A ſingle Grain of powdered Galls will preſently ti 
mi of 2 Water of a deep Purple, but, if the Lieb 
firſt heated, it changes not its Colour with Galls," 

$5- Theſe Waters do not curdle Milk, and, when mixed with 
Wine, throw up a hot Steam, almoſt like boiling Water, that 
ſmells very gratefully, and exhibits an agreeable dight of ſpark- 
ling Bubbles to the Eye. 

56. This Water Lans to intoxicate, but that Effect is com- 
monly over in a of an Hour. 

12 The Spaw Water is ſpecifically ligbter than common di- 
ſtilled Water, by one Grain in about an Ounce and a hall. 

58. Twelve Ounces of this Water yield, by Evaporation, a 
Grain and a half of a white Powder, 


59. 12 theſe Experiments juſt, it will appear from them, 
aters are per 


the cold Springs, their ſpecikc Gravity falling ſhort of common 
diſtilled Water, And as they — but a Gal Proportion of 


the Mouth and I But beſides theſe Virtues, which ſeem 
peculiar to the Spaw Waters, they have others in common with 
the cold medicinal Spri 

60. The Buch Waters make a Efferveſcence with Oil 
of Vitriol, and turn of Violets of a deep Green, but give 


no Tincture with 
61, Upon dropping a Solution of the Vitriol of Iron in- 


- purge, yet operate powerfully by Urine ; but, if a proper * 
a Salt, 


A C1 
to the, me light curdly Matter gradually falls to the Bot- 
m 


62. Twenty-four Ounces of this Water afford, by Evapora+ 
tion, RE Grains of faline alcaline Matter, i Bri being 
again 3 gives ſixteen Grains of pure alcaline Salt; and fix 

rth. 

63. Upon dropping Oil of Vitriol upon this Salt, there aroſe a 
violent Edullition, but no Vapour at all, like what common Salt 
would have afforded. 

64. Theſe Waters, tho“ drank in a large Quantity; do not 


tity of Spirit of Vitriol be added to them, it produces 
on immediately gives them a different Taſte, and purgative 

irtue, 

65. They are impregnated with a copious mineral Spirit, 
which, flying off, leaves them in a Manner infipid,  -' 

66. Hence it plainly appears that the Buch Waters excel, on 
account of their remarkable Purity, Lightneſs, and Subtilty ; 
and by being impregnated with a faline Alcali, and a copious 
clementary Spirit, But becauſe of their Adjacency to the 
Waters, and the hot Caroline Springs, they are almoſt neglect- 
ed by the Inhabitants ; and the Phyſicians, who practiſe 
ſeldom preſcribe them, except while the Courſe of Bathing is in 
Hand at the Caroline Springs. But tis ſomewhat ſtrange that 


. the Buch Waters, which, in medicinal Virtue, do not fall 


e 2 thoſe of Seltz _ 1 1 not be exported to 
other Countries; eſpec as the excellently, when the 
Bottles are well topped . th u. : 5 

We have hitherto examined ſuch medicinal Springs as come 
under the general Name of Acidulæ, which, in reality, owe 
their operative Matter in Part to an alcaline Principle, We 
next proceed to examine ſuch as fall not under this Denomina- 
tion, but are of their own peculiar Nature, and abound with 
2 different Principles. And among theſe we ſhall give the 
firſt Place to ſuch as receive their Virtue from an irony Sub- 
ſtance, whence they have been antiently called STE EL WA- 
TERS, 

Among Steel Waters, we reckon the Waters of Radeberg, 
Lauchſtad, Bebran, Freyenwald, and Weiſſenburg; all which, 
if carefully examined, are found to contain no other viſible ef- 
fective Matter, beſides a very fine Crocus of Iron, commodivuſly 
received and harboured in an exceeding light and elementa 
Water. For they do not manifeſt, nor fo readily loſe their 
copious, fine, ſpiritous Part, as the others above-mentioned ; 
nor participate of an alcaline Principle; as neither making an 
Efferveſcence with Acids, nor turning Syrup of Violets green, 
They alſo differ from moſt other medicinal Waters in this, 
that they turn of a black Purple with Galls ; and when long 
expoſed to the open Air, or boiled, they let fall a yellow Sedi- 
ment : Nay, the Matter they throw up manifeſtly exhibits to 
the Eye their paves Nature, and the irony Principle they 
abound with: For not only the Confines of the Spring are 
ſometimes coated over with a yellow Oker, but the Inſides of 
the Pipes are lined with the ſame Kind of Cruſt ; and a like 
Subſtance they depoſit after ſtanding ſome Weeks, This okery 
Matter proves, upon Examination, to be no other than Iron re- 
duced to a ſubtile Flower, or a natural Crocus Martis, like the 
artificial; as appears from hence, that it may not only by Cal- 
cination be converted into a true Crocus, but alſo, if mixed 
with an equal Qantity of Sal Ammoniac, and put into an ig- 
nited Crucible, there ariſe from it bright and fragrant Flowers, 
which, being collected and thrown into Spirit of Wine, afford 
an excellent Tincture of Iron. 

To examine the medicinal Virtue of theſe Steel Waters, 
ſhall find them endued both with an operative and ſtr 
— ſo as to be advantageouſly uſed, as well internally as 
externally, Thus, when drank, they looſen the Belly, but 
ſtrengthen the Body and Stomach, provoke the Appetite, and may 
therefore be very ſafely and ſerviceably uſed in ſuch Diſtempers, 
as give Way to any Preparations of Iron, Their external Uſe, 
in the Way of Bath, is very conſiderable, for ſtrengthening and 
cheriſhing benumbed and motionleſs Limbs, curing Pains, 
Contractiona, or Relaxations, and for drying and healing up old 
Ulcers. And tho? uſed for this Purpoſe in the Way of Bath, 
made but gently warm, yet they heat the Body, open the Pores 
of the Skin, and provoke Sweat ; eſpecially if the Patient goes 
directly from the Bath to Bed, 0 

Theſe Steel Waters are very common in there is 
ſcarce a County that is not furniſhed with ſeveral, Where there 
are Coal-mines, almoſt every Spring is impregnated with Steel, 
and the Waters diſcharged by the Soughs made for 1 
theſe Mines, depoſit this Sort of Oker mentioned by Hoff- 


"Our ee attzibnied the medicinal Virtues of tu Wa- 
ters, to the miraculous Influence of ſome Saints, in Imitation of 
the Heathens, who dedicated particular Springs to the Gods- 
This is what Pliny means, in the Paſſage quoted above, when 
he ſays, the Gods are obliged to Waters for the Increaſe of their 
Number. In like Manner we may ſay, that the Saints are 
obliged to our Waters, for a Part of their Reputation. 
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eality of their Virtues. 


Waters, and the | 
- There are other medicinal Springs, which can neither be 
reckoned among the Acidulæ, Thermæ, nor Steel Waters z but 
are of their own peculiar Nature, and contain a pure, neutral, 
bitter, purging Salt. Theſe kind of Springs are very rare in 
Germany, (and none of them known to this Day, beſides thoſe 
which I ſome Years. ſince diſcovered at Sedlitz in Bohemia; 
and after having carefully examined. their Principles, taught their 
Uſe, and introduced . them with Succeſs) but very com- 
mon in England; for thoſe of Epſom, Dulwich, Northal, Cc. 
and many others, appear of this kind. Theſe will be taken no- 
- tice of as their Names occur. 


Before 1 came to examine this noble Water, it had never 


been of any domeſtic Uſe ; only there ran a rumour among the 
Inhabitants that half a Pint of it would purge. There was this 
remarkable obſeryed of it, that though in the Winter, and in rainy 
Weather the Spring flowed much freer than in the Heat of Sum- 
mer, yet it always retained the fame Taſte, and, as I aſter- 
wards found, the ſame Virtues and Quantity of Salt. For an 
Inſtruction to others, who may happen to be leſs verſed in the 
Examination of unexperienced Springs, I ſhall here deliver my 
whole Procedure on this Occaſion, | 

1. I firſt poured a Quantity of the Water into a clean, cryſtal 
Glaſs, where it appeared perfectly limpid and tranſparent ; but 
to the Taſte proved remarkably bitter and ſaline. 

2, I then let fall into it a few Drops of the ſtronger Acids, 
ſuch as the Spirit of Vitriol, Spirit of Nitre, &c. but perceived 
no Signs of any Ebullition ; and as it turned not green with 
Syrup of Violets, I was hence well aſſured it abounded with 
no alkaline Principle. | 

3. It did not turn purple upon mixing with Galls, which 
ſhewed it contained no irony Subſtance, 

4. Upon mixing with Oil of Tartar it rr nes thick, 
5 when any chalky is harboured in 
ater. 

5. Upon a flow E tion of twelye Ounces thereof, I ob- 
tained two Drams of a bitter neutral Salt, like that in England 
called Epſom Salt. 

Upon the Strength of theſe Experiments I recommended the 
Waters to the Phyſicians near the Place, to be uſed inſtead of 
the rough and coarſe Purgatives of the Shops, and intreated them 
to go upon a fuller Diorary of its Virtues ; but ſcarce any one 
of them thought me worth their Attention, till a very favourable 
Opportunity happened to eſtabliſh the Reputation of theſe Wells. 
For in the Spring of the Year 1721, when the Empreſs came 
to the Caroline Waters, ſhe made uſe of thoſe of Sedlitz, in 
the Preſence and by the Advice of her chief Phyſician, whom 
had acquainted with my Diſcovery, and before whom I after- 
wards repeated C Se pay oe Upon which, we with Cau- 
tion gave of the Waters to Perſons labouring under Intermittin 
Fevers to great Advantage. This excellent Phyſician afterwar 
returning to Prague along with the Empreſs, recommended theſe 
Waters to the Nobility of Bohemia ; upon which an immenſe 
Quantity of them was ſent both to Prague and Vienna, where 
they were fully approved for gg op Bayan 5 7 „and 
ſtr ing the Stomach. And in the Autumn © Cay 
the Nobility and Gentry of Bohemia, who yearly flock to the 
Hot Wells at Toplitz, drank theſe purging Waters with great 
Succeſs, And now the Fame of them reached to Dreflen, 
Berlin, and others of the moſt conſiderable Cities, where at 
preſent they uſe the Sedlitz Waters as common as thoſe of E 

But as the principal Virtue of theſe Waters reſides in their 
Salt, and as the Carriage of them to diſtant Places is trouble- 
ſome and expenſive, Iperſuaded a Chymiſt of Toplitz gently to 
evaporate the Water, ſo as to obtain its pure "Late for public 
Sale; and the Event proved anſwerable to our Expectation; 
for he now yearly diſpoſes of very large Quantities thereof, and 
ſends it to diſtant Countries, 

The Character of theſe Waters being thus - eſtabliſhed, I 
went upon examining more narrowly into the Nature of the 
Soil adjacent to the Spring ; and the was attended with 
this Advantage, that we diſcovered another Spring near ** 
ſchutz, not far diſtant from the Sedlitz, though it tes ſomew 
higher, flows in plenty, and has a bitter and more ſaline Taſte. 
And it ſeems, upon the whole, unqueſtionable, that this Spring 
runs down to, and ſupplies the Water at Sedlitz, The Prin- 
ciples however of this Spring, and the Nature of its Salt, dif- 
fer not from thoſe of the other; for upon Examination both 
exhibit the fame Phznomena, though the lateſt diſcovered af- 
fords the largeſt Quantity of Salt, twelve Ounces thereof yield- 
1 Drams and ten Grains, and fix of a chalk Farth, 
| Reaſon ſeems owing to this, that the Spring which lies 
higher is leſs expoſed * 2 the Rain water than 


that of Sedlitz, which lying lower, may be eaſily weakened by 
the Rain, or the Admixture of other Waters. 

As this Salt has a great Relation to that called Epſom Salt, we 
will here deliver the riments we made on both, the better 
to manifeſt the peculiar Nature of each. The learned Dr. Grew 
was the tirſt who from the Waters of Epſom prepared ſuch a 


ACLI 


kind of bitter, purging Salt, and wrote an Treatiſe off 
the Subject: But as twelve Ounces of the Epſom Water will 
not afford above half a Dram of Salt, tis certain that the Salt 
which commonly by the Name of Epſom Salt, and is ſent 
into foreign Parts in large Caſks, —_— 
the Pound, cannot be from thoſe Waters, but is 
an artificial Thing. And in Fact, 'tis not only prepared in 
England from the Bittern, or bitter Liquor. that remains after 
making of common Salt, but alſo at Leipſick, and other 
of This in very large Quantities. . And it appears 
plainly, that a certain aluminous Acid, mixed along with the 
alkaline Earth of common Salt, is contained in the Bittern 
which affords it. But it is remarkable, that all Salt-ſprings do 
not yield this neutral purgative Salt, perhaps only becauſe the 
Salt-waters do not run upon Beds of Alum-ſtone, | | 
1. The Sedlitz Salt is of an opake, ſnow-white, or milky 
Colour ; But the Epſom Salt more tranſparent and watery ; 
OI FRO Ls and Diſpoſition to relent in 


2. The Sedlitz Salt, whether in a ſolid Form, or diſſolved 
28 taſtes much bitterer and more nauſeous than the 
pſom. 

1 Both of them, when thrown into an ignited Crucible, 
melt and loſe one half of their Weight ia a watery Vapour z 
but the Sedlitz Salt flows clear and thin like Water, whilſt that 
of Epſom is more viſcous and tenacious. | 

4- Neither of them in the leaſt diſſolves with the higheſt 


rectified Spirit of Wine. 

5. Both of them melt with Pot-aſh and powdered 
Charcoal, into a Maſs like the Hepar Sulphuris ; but the Maſs 
made by the Epſom Salt turns with Water of a much deeper 
green Colour than the other ; and when the Solution is precipi- 


tated with an Acid, affords a much larger Quantity of Lac 


uris. 

Both of them, when mixed with Vitriol, calcined to Red- 
neſs, and put into an ignited Crucible, ſend out a Vapour like 
that of Spirit of Salt, and this Vapour is ſoon followe® by that 
of the volatile Spirit of Vitriol. 

7. With Syrup of Violets the Sedlitz Salt turns green, but 
the Epſom blue. 

8. A Solution of either tes with Oil of Tartar ; fo 
that ſcarce any thing falls out when the Glaſs is inverted ; but 
the Sedlitz Salt coagulates ſtr . 

In like manner a clear Solution of either becomes | 
turbid upon the Addition of Spirit of Sal Ammoniac, and 
a large Opamity of r ter. 

10. An Ounce of Water will diſſolve an Ounce and two 


1 Scruples of Sedlitz Salt, but only an Ounce of the Epſom. 


11. A rich Solution of the Sedlitz Salt appears of a yellow 
Colour; whilſt that of the Epſom Salt remains limpid, without 


diſcolour ing the Water s , 
12. The C * both afford by Solution and Evap' 
ration ſcarce differ at all, except that thoſe of the Epſom Sale 
are larger and more beautiful, in ſome ſort reſembling Nitre. 


13. The Epſom Salt, being kept for ſome Days upon a Sand- 
heat, loſes its Tranſparency, and becomes in e like 
that of Sedlitz; from all which it is manifeſt, that theſe two 


Salts have a great Affinity, as well in their Principles as their 
Nature and Virtue. 

The Experience of ſuch as have drank theſe Sedlitz Waters 
confirms them ſerviceable for waſhing off all crude, viſcid, acid, 
bilious, and corrupted Humours, lodged in the Stomach and 
Inteſtines ; and this in ſo fafe, eaſy, and agreeable a Manner 
by Stool, that nothing ſeems better diſpoſed, or more effectual 
for the Purpoſe, Other medicinal Waters, though they may 
move the Belly, yet require to be drank in large Quantities be- 
fore they will operate, and therefore ny pal the Stomach ; 
whereas theſe operate quick, and in a ſmall Doſe ; ſo that three 
or four Tea-cups full generally prove ſufficient, and the ſtrongeſt 
Conſtitutions ſcarce require more than a Pint. There is alſo 
this Property attending theſe Waters, that they require- not to 
be uſed for any ime, but only for eight or ten Days at 
moſt, and that too intermediately. And as exceed other 


purging Waters in the Quickneſs an} Jac their Opera- 
ton, 6 their Wholeſomneſs and purgative Virtue recommend 
them before all other purging Medicines in Uſe ; ſcarce one 
whereof but operates more or leſs than was intended, weakens 


- the Patient, gives him a Sickneſs at the Stomach, and leſſens 


his Appetite ; whereas the Sedlitz Waters, though they pur 
brit. k have none of theſe ill Effects, nor occaſion Bet 
the Mouth; but rather, by their Bitterneſs, relieve the Sto- 
mach, and provoke the Appetite. We can therefore aſſuredly 
_— 2 _ in any Dif 4 2 io Ca- 
of Drugs, a Purgative that operates wi etys 
Efficacy, 0 | and Certainty, as Gele 
Waters. And in caſe of hy ridriacal Diſorders, I never 
found any thing ſo ſerviceable as this Water. And I have known 
ſeveral, who remaining highly coſtive for many Y ears together, 
recovered, by the Uſe of this Water, the natural Habit of other 
Men in that particular, Theſe Waters are alſo found 9 f 
Ce rn: 
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F Habits of the Body, Obſtructions of the men- 
0 


ual Di , at the time when they firſt begin to ſtop, or 
towards the Decline of Life, in ſcorbutick Caſes, in Diſpoſitions 
to the Piles, againſt Worms in the Body; and in ſhort, for 
curing and preventing many other Diſtempers, if drank with the 
Rules and Cautions. + 0h 
As theſe extraordinary Virtucs of the Waters ſeem | 


2 to their Salt, it is to enquire whether the 
could not be obrained . ſo as to produce the ſame 
Effects. It is certain that a Salt may be thus procured, 
which being diſſolved in Water ſhall make that Water have ſome 
Reſemblance with thoſe of the Mineral Spring ; but whether any 
Art can make the Imitation perfect, and in all reſpects equally 
ſerviceable with the natural Water, may be queſtioned. For it is 
evident upon Experience, that there is a great Difference betwixt 
fuch Mineral Waters as are taken up at the Spring-head, and 
ſuch as are artificially prepared by diſſolving the Contents of the 
ſmall Waters, wt þ Evaporation, in the pureſt Spring 
Water; for the artificial do not paſs ſo readily through the , 
not ſo effectually raiſe a languid Appetite, increaſe the Strengt 
nor purge ſo well as the natural. And this evidently appeats in 
the preſent Waters; which being drank at the Spring-head, or 
elſewhere, out of Veſſels well ito t, have not only a bitterer 
Taſte than if the ſame Quantity of Salt afford were diſ- 
ſolved in a leſs Proportion of freſh Water; but alſo fix Drams 
of the Salt will ſcarce purge ſo often as a Pint and a half of the 
Waters themſelves ; which contain but three Drams of Salt. 
Whence theſe natural Mineral Waters, beſides the fixed ſaline 
Particles, intimately mixed therewith, are likewiſe impregnated 
with a ſubtile, though inſiped, aerial Principle, that by its Fine- 
neſs and Elaſticity, forces its way through the lender Cavities 
of the Canal, and as it were, opens the for the Water 
to follow it; in ſuch a manner, as greatly to increaſe its Opera- 
tion: And this is not only to be underſtood of purging Waters, 
but of all other Mineral For a free Accels of the Air, 
and the Heat of the Fire, ſtrangely alter, ny, and deſtr 
the Connexion, Arrangement, and Mixture of the Parts, whi 
give medicinal Waters their Virtue and ſpecific Efficacy, 
If therefore the Attempts of this kind ſhould fail, we 

have an Eye to the Production of ſome other Salt, wherewith 
to impregnate common Water, in imitation of the purging 
Waters. Thus Glauber's artificial Salt has ſome Reſemblance 
with the Epſom Salt ; and proves, if the Point of Saturation be 
exactly hit, a Salt of a neutral Nature, of a bitter Taſte, and 
a purgative Virtue. But its Tafte is much more pungent than 
either the Epſom or Sedlitz Salt, though it contains a larger 
Quantity of Water, inſomuch that if laid upon a warm Sand- 
furnace, it melts and runs like +, Water, Os 9 of 
its Weight. Again, if diſſolved in an uantity of Water, 
and 42 to the Air, it eden a eld Mak. On 
the other hand, if Oil of Tartar be added to the Solution, it 
does not coagulate as the Sedlitz and Epſom Salts do. However, 
there are ſeveral other neutral Salts procurable, by means of Oil 
of Vitriol, not only of a bitter Taſte, but alfo, when given largely, 
zurgative ; of which kind is the Arcanum Duplicatum, or Tartarum 

itriolatum, But then, again, the Bitterneſs, and purgative Vir- 
tue are much greater in the natural Salts, and their Parts more 
ſubtile, as plainly appears from hence; that theſe natural Salts 


readily diſſolve in about an equal Quantity of Water; whilſt the 


artificial require four times their own Quantity to diſſolve them. 

The Tartarum Vitriolatum here meant is not in any reſpect 

like that commonly ſold in the Shops, though made of the ſame 

Ingredients. This is ſomewhat bitter, ly neutral, and per- 

haps as good a Medicine in all Sorts of inflammatory Concretions 

as can be procured by Art. That of the Shops is very acid, 
a 


and capable of wy, great deal of Miſchief, and not of the 
leaſt Licacy that I could ever diſcover. See TARTARus 
ViTRIOLATUS. 


Beſides the above mentioned * Waters, that abound 
with a bitter neutral Salt f a chalky and an acid Prin- 
ciple, there are many others, as that of Ratzeburg, &c. which 
afford not only a calcarious Salt but a conſiderable py of 
common Salt. And theſe kind of Waters are of conſiderable Uſe 
for cleanſing the Stomach and Inteſtines of tough, viſcid Hu- 
mours, reſtoring the Appetite, promoting Digeſtion, and re- 
medying ſuch ities and Flatulencies, as produce ſpaſmodic 
Diſorders in the remote Parts of the Body. But it is not proper 
to drink them in any large Quantity, or Ke al Length of Time; 
whence they are leſs ſuited to thoſe Diſeaſes which ſeat themſelves 
deep in the Viſcera, and proceed from Obſtructions therein; 
becauſe a long Uſe of Waters is required to remove thoſe Ob- 
They may however be fed to hs Purpoſe by mixing and l 
may however to thi e by mixing and di- 

lu . tham with other Waters. N 
re are other Spri 
tion ſcarce manifeſt the leaſt Signs of a neutral or alkaline Salt, 
or of a mineral or irony Earth; yoo wor node pro fm 
account of their extreme Lightneſs and Subtilty : And of this kind 
there are ſeveral hot as as.cold Springs. A hot Spring of 
principal Note of this kind is that of Toplitz; where the 


e 
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» Which upon the ſtricteſt Examina- 


men 


N the Sun begins to difiblve the Snow upon 
of the Mountains, to the end of ber. And althou 
hot Waters of Toplitz hold not the leaft faline or earthy 
ſo that when mixed either with acid or alkaline Liquors; the 
ſerve their natural Clearneſs, and after a total E I 
have no folid ſubſtance at the Bottom ; yet have conſi- 
derable Virtues upon account of their Purity and Lightnef: in 
both which reſpects they exceed even fine Rain-water : Ane 
hence they become highly ſerviceable in the way of Bathing, for 
the Cure of external Diſorders ; as in Contractions, Drynefs, 
Rigidity, Stiffneſs, and Want of Motion in the Limbs ; by relax- 
ing and ning the Fibres, and giving a due Circulation to 
the Blood and Spirits. They alſo prove beneficial in this way, 
where the internal, tendinous, and nervous Parts are affected; as 
in ndriac Diſorders, the Colic, the Aſthma, Con- 
trations and Diſtentions of the Limbs ; eſpecially if the Bath be 
not too hot, but lukewarm, Whence it is my conſtant Advice 
to have theſe Waters fetched home, and a Bathing-tub filled with 
them; becauſe Perſons cannot well bear the exceſſive Heat of 
the Bath; and therefore the Spring without the Town, com- 
may called the Sulphur Bath, is of much more frequent Uſe, 
and found wholeſomer, though, — temperate H 
it is exactly of the fame Nature as that within the And 
as all Phyficians agree that the lighteſt and pureſt Waters are the 
wholeſomeſt, and as the Piperine Springs afford an eminent In- 
ſtance hereof, no doubt but the Toplitz Waters, though drank 
cool, may prove ſerviceable in many Diſtempers ; notwithſtan- 
ding the Cuſtom of drinking them is not intruduced, any farther 
than the mixing of them with Wine. | 
This Subtilty, Purity and Levity, is alſo the true Reaſon of 
the Virtue and Efficacy of ſome other Springs in the Cure of Diſ- 
tempers ; and particularly the Schlangenbad Springs of Heſſe, 
which contain no ſaline, earthy, irony, or other mineral Prin- 
ciple, that can by any Art be extracted from them; and are no 
other than an extremely ſimple, pure and light Water, which ne- 
vertheleſs, both by drinking and bathing, has very remarkable 


Virtues and Effects. The ſame Reaſons recommend the Schleu- 
ſing Spring, called in the German Language, Withems- brunn; 
for theſe 


aters have all the Marks of Purity and Excellence, 
and if put into the exhauſted Receiver throw up abundance of 
Bubbles, do not grow thick, or precipitate any thing upon the 
Addition of Oil of Tartar, a Solution of Silver, or Sugat of 
Lead; but leaving all their Impurities in their Paſſage through 
the Sand and ſtony Beds, receive no change from the common 
Experiments of Gals Acids, Alkalies, &c. and when evapo- 
rated, leave no earthy Subſtance behind them. Hence the purer 
and lighter ſuch Waters are, the more they ſhould be eſteemed ; 
as their Wholeſomneſs, and Power of curing many chronical 
Diſorders depends thereon : For thus they are fitted for readily 
entering the fineſt Veſſels of the Body, and for diſſolving and 
carrying off viſcous Humours. | | 
rom the ſeveral preceding Examinations we conceive it 
plainly appears, that Mankind are liberally ſupplied with medi- 
cinal Springs, of different Natures, admirably ſuited to the Cure 
of different Diſtempers. Thus, for Example, if the fitſt Paſſages 
of the Body require to be cleanſed of their groſſer Excrements, 
there are numerous Springs that anſwer this Intention, beyond 
all Compariſon better than the Medicines of the Sheps : In par- 
ticular, among the hot Springs are, the Caroline, and thoſe of 
Aix la Chapelle; and among the cold ones, thoſe of Egra, Sed- 
litz and Ratzeburg. If ſerous Humours are to be carried off by 
Urine, the Seltz and Embſene Waters anſwet this Intention. 
If weak Viſcera want to be repaired and ſtrengthened, the Pyr- 
mont Waters do it effectually. If groſs and viſcid Humours are 
to be diſcharged, and the obſtructed Viſcera to be relieved ; if 
weak Fibres require to be ſtrengthened, and the Kidneys and 
Bladder to be freed from their ſtony Matter, the Antonian, 
Wildung and Spaw Waters are ſovereign for theſe Purpoſes. 
If faline, ſharp, and tartareous Juices, which cauſe the Gout 
and Rheumatiſm, require to be diluted and corrected, and the 
nervous Parts of the Body to be innocently relaxed and ſet to 
rights, the pure Waters of Schlangenbad, Seltz, &c. aſſiſt in 
the moſt effectual manner, eſpecially if mixed with Milk. Laſtly, 
if corroſive, bilious Humous are to be rendered mild and tem- 
perate, and the weakened Tone of the Stomach and Inteſtines 
to be reſtored, the Steel Waters, in theſe Caſes, are of emi- 
nent Service. v9 | 
The external Uſe of Mineral Springs is no leſs ſuitable to the 
various Diſorders of the Body and its Parts: Thus, for Inſtance, 
when the Fibres of the external Parts are too dry, hard and 
criſpy, bathing in the Toplitz, Embſene, Piperine or Schlan- 
nbad Springs, relaxes, ſoftens, and renders them pliable, better 
n any other Means hitherto known. zain, if the external 
Parts are too weak, flack and moiſt, the Steel Waters power- 
brace them up, dry, ſtrengthen and confirm them. To 


conclude, when Swellings are to be diſcuſſed, viſcous and flug- 

giſh Humours to be diſperſed or dried up, Blemiſhes and F. 

neſs of the Skin, whether in the Form of Scab, Tm or 
| | cer, 


ACT 


Ulcer, to be removed; the Caroline and Aix la Chapelle Baths 
| the whole Courſe of our Enquiries into the Princi- 
ples, Natures, and Uſes of medicinal Springs, we have pur- 
ely avoided a large tus of chymical and ica 
xperiments, and contented ourſelves only with a few that are 
eaſy, ſimple and concluſive ; thus avoiding an Oſtentation, 
which have run into, and multiplied Experiments to no 
Purpoſe ; Cad l Bi to colnaline thefs Warts by mine 
ing them with common Salt, Nitre, Vitriol, Alum, Copper, 
Brimſtone, Orpiment, and numerous other mineral Bodies, 
fince no ſuch Experiments can manifeſt to the Senſes any other 
Principles than what we have in our ſimple Method diſcovered, 
as will be evident to ſuch as are well verſed in natural and ex- 
perimental Enquires. + 
For the ſameReaſon we have purpoſely omitted the 
tical Trials of ſuch as, by the Means of Water-poiſes, or H 
„examine the ſpecific Gravities of Liquors ; 
it might at firſt ſeem probable, that the Weight of Mi- 
neral Waters is thus-diſcoverable, as it is in Wine, Malt Li- 
quors, Urine, common Water, and Lixiviums; yet whoever 
attentively conſiders it, will find this kind of Experiment very 
fallacious in Mineral Waters: For it appears by repeated Ob- 


ſervation, that the Hygrometer plunged into theſe Mineral Wa- 
ters, when taken kit from the Spring-head, floats 


2 the 
ſhews their Gravity much greater than it is; and that the 
Day following it comes to be pl into the ſame Parcel of 
Water, it finks lower, and makes the Water ſeem l , 
And as no one that we know of had before taken notice of 
this Phænomenon, we examined into the Cauſe thereof, and 
found it owing to the Preſence or Abſence of the ſubtile, ex- 
panſive, nerial Principle, that plentifully abounds in theſe Wa- 
ters, when freſh-taken from the Spring, and buoys up the In- 
ſtruments, as if it were ſo much Air Ariving to get out, and 
riſing in Bubbles; but after this Spirit is exhaled, the Inſtru- 
ment no longer meets with the ſame Reſiſtance which kept it 
from its due Station, and therefore ſinks down deeper. Whence 
it appears, that the elaſtic Power of Bodies may paſs for Gravity, 
or that the Power of Elaſticity and Gravity are equal. 
Neither does the hydroftatical Balance determine the 
Gravity of Mineral Watrs, or the exact tity of their 
tents, if we wait till this ſubtile elaſtic Principle is 
then the Waters become turbid, and 


ry much leſs can the Hy 

of Hot-well Waters, becauſe all Waters , and 

lighter with Heat; inſomuch that if the Inſtrument be planged 

into the Waters while hot, ſeem to be extremely heavy, by 
ing the Inſtrument. float higher; but much lighter when 

cold, by ſuffering it to ſink lower. Hoffman. 


The OnJjecTions to MixERAL WaATERs conſidered, and 
Rol Es laid down for rendering fuch WarEus ſafe and 
effectual in the Cuxx of Disz As ES. From Hoffman. 

I. Though the Virtues of medicinal Waters are great, and 
their Uſe extenſive, yet they have this in common with all 
other Medicines, that their good Effects depend upon a proper 
Adminiftration. To adminiſter them properly, requires a * 704.00 
ledge of the Circumſtances both of the Patient and Diſtemper, 
ſo as —— to ſuit them in every Caſe. And after under- 


ſtanding the , its Cauſes, and the State of the Patient, 
there is nothing more than a thorough Acquaintance 
with the Faculties and Virtues of medicinal Waters, and the 


Manner wherein they - The Sum of this Knowledge 
not only direc̃ts to the Choice of ſuch Waters as are beſt 
priated to the Diſt ; but likewiſe ſo diſpoſes and 

=_ Uſe, that the deſired 3 muſt neceſſarily 7 5 On 

con „ if theſe Particulars are diſregarded, no Wonder 
if they who. raſhly adviſe the Uſe of Waters ſhould in- 
Jure their Patients, unleſs by Accident. And yet it is certain 
that theſe Waters are but as an Idol to 
Thing whereof „without ſufficient Ground, believe and 
relate numerous idle Fables. oy in this Particular, are 
py by a childiſh Superſtition, - and apprehend great 
| the Uſe of ſuch Waters; fo that they preſcribe them only 

in deſperate Caſes, or as a laſt in reputed incurab 
Difeaſes. But my Experience of them, in 2 Courſe of many 
Years Practice, beſides the particular Experiments I have uſed 
to examine them, have convinced me that theſe Apprehenſions 
are groundleſs ; that ſuch Waters are at the ſame time the moſt 
efficacious and moſt innocent of all the Medicines hitherto diſ- 
covered; and that they never fail of Succeſs, where the Phy- 
fician knows how to apply them ſeaſonably and in the true Man- 
ner. I will therefore here deliver what I have obſerved upon 
che imprudent and unſxilful Uſe of theſe Waters; the 

Effects I have obſerved upon the true way of employing them; 
and the neceſſary Rules and Cautions for the Direction of others; 
that none, if poſſible, may hereafter complain they have uſed this 
excellent Gift of Nature to their Prejudice, or in van. 
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. Of an actual 


hyficians, ora i 


ture ther 


cover and demonſtrate the principal ones, 


their Operations and Effects depend. ob- 
ſerved, that whoever thinks to gain any real Know in this 
Subject by conſulting the Writings of the Ancients, will 
ſelf greatly diſappointed, and receive nothing for his Labour but 
an abſurd Collection of m__ Principles ; and yet it is ſur- 
priſing, that even in the preſent a ſuch 

of Natural Philoſophy is ſet up, ſhould be ſome, 
through a Veneration of Antiquity, a Love of Contradiction, 
or I know not what other Reaſon, obſtinately cleave to 
Opinions of the Ancients, 

HI. It is a prevailing Notion at preſent, ' 
Writers upon Mineral aters, that 
to the common Vitriol of Iron, whi 
better, or more experimental kind of Writers; and in order to 
countenance” this Opinion, they laboriouſly endeavour to prove, 
212 — wa ear a Solution 
0 itriol in common Water. Experiments | 
duce — — are theſe. — mon 

t. t Mineral Waters, and common Water impregnated 
with Vitriol, have nearly the ſume Tafte. 


4. That neither of them will curdle Milk. 
5. That both of them grow thick with Oil of Tartar, and 
let fall a Sediment. ; 
6. That the Earth they both afford upon E 
let 


as alſo 
the Sediment 
ſiderable ullition with 


7. And laſtly 
bold Earth, ha: 

ets as Vitriol of Iron. And 1 
there a e who think they ſufficiently prove the Exi 
Vitriol in Mineral Waters. 

9 rh Bop tur Progr Rope en 
need not all of be ſeparately conſidered, becauſe they 
make nothing to the Proof of the Aiertion ; we ſhall therefore 
only conſider the capital thing among them, which being over- 
turned, the reſt will fall of Curſe. No one who uſes his Senſes 
can 41 but there is ſomewhat of a vitriolic Nature 
found in 


5 
5 


the vitriolic 
common Vitriol fixt ; ſo that their Nature and Operations are 
intirely different. Thus it is evident by numerous Trials, that 
the Addition of Galls to the Waters of hot mineral Spring 
cauſes but a very ſmall of Colour, unleſs the Water 


their 
| they ſtrike a duſky Colour with Galls 
So that the ſtr Steel Waters, even thoſe of 
or ſuffered to ſtand in the Air for 
twenty-four Hours, afford no Signs of a vitriolic Nature. Nor 
has any one of thoſe who argue ſo earneſtly for a ſolid Vitriol in 
Steel Waters been able, by their utmoſt | 
Eye « fingle Grain of Vital, F though Helmont, in his 
e A ain itriol, For ont, in hi 
fy — declares, that by the Means of Diſtillation he 
obtained a Vitriol from the N lainly ap- 
pears to be one of his Pretences, as no other Per 143 
ſame Operation, gh ever fo exattly performed, could ob- 
tain an Actual Vitriol from them. luſion upon the 
whole is, that theſe kind of Waters really contain ſomewhat 
with a ſulphurous. 


of an irony Nature, which, being joined 
yn reſembles common Vitriol only. in the Taſte and the 
ur it gives, without farther approaching to the Na- 
7 and conſequently that they err who, upon W 
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the Name of Vitriol mentioned about theſe Waters, judge of 
them and cry them down, as abounding with the groſs or com- 


mon Vitriol of the: Shops. 


V. There is another Error deeply fixed in the Minds of Phy- 
ſicians, as if Mineral Waters, eſpecially thoſe of the cold briſk 
kind, contained an acid Balt, as their common Name Acidulæ 
ſeems to imply ; and according to this Notion, their Virtues 
have been theoretically judged of, without Practice. This was 
the conſtant Opinion of the Writers upon this Subject, except 
Givrius, who, in the Year 1667, publiſhed a Treatiſe at Paris 
with this Title: The Secret of the Acidule newly diſcovered, in 
which the common Opinion of the Acidity of Mineral Waters is over- 
thrown. But the Book itſelf no way anſwers to its Title ; but 
is full of Vanity, and promiſes more than it performs. There 
have indeed been ſome who allowed of an alkaline Salt in Hot 
Well Waters; but no one before myſelf experimentally proved 
it true of the Acidulæ, or briſk and cold Springs. For Gough 
Henricus ab Heer, in his Account of the Spaw Water, expreſly 
declares, that not only thoſe, but moſt of the Acidulz in Ger- 
many made an Ebullition, and yielded a warm Fume upon mix- 
ing with Wine, at the ſame time. diffuſing a grateful Odour, 


and throwing up numerous Bubbles to a conſiderable Height; 
— never ſuſpected they abounded with an alkaline 


et this Au 
rinciple, but declared himſelf for their containing an Acid. 
We have, in the preceding Pages, fo fully proved the contrary 
of this Opinion, or the actual Exiſtence of an alkaline Principle 
in theſe briſk mineral Springs, that it is needleſs to dwell longer 
upon it here. And the ſame we have alſo done with regard to 
their fine mineral elaſtic Spirit, whereon their Virtues have a 
great ne. 
VI. We next proceed to conſider the various Virtues of 
Mineral Waters, when uſed internally. And here we lay it 
down as certain, that their Virtues are greater and more nume- 
rous than thoſe of any other Remedy, however ſpecious or highly 
commended. A Knowledge of which Truth has given occa- 
Gon to a conſiderable Error; for hence many have preſently a- 
ſcribed the particular Virtues of theſe Waters to the Ingredients 
they contained, without allowing any thing conſiderable to the 
E Water, or Vehicle, wherein the more medicinal Parts re- 
ide. But when, upon full Examination, I found that neither 
the pure alkaline or neutral Salts, nor the fine elaſtic Spirit with 
which theſe Waters are impregnated, were able to produce 


ſuch Effects, or work ſuch Cures, ſeparate from the Waters 


that contained them, I difcovered that the Efficacy of Mineral 
Waters, both in preventing and curing Diſeaſes, was in a great 
Meaſure owing to the Water itſelf; and that the other Prin- 
ciples ſerved only to quicken or ſtimulate its Operation. And 
this will a more manifeſt from an exact Knowledge of the 
Laws of bake, Secretion, and Excretion in the human 
Body ; for as all the Juices of the Body require to be in a con- 


- tinued Motion, and as they neceſſarily conſiſt of a large Propor- 


tion of an aqueous Fluid, it is agreeable to Reaſon and Expe- 
rience that there is nothing in Nature which approaches nearer, 
or is more agreeable to them than Water ; and accordi there 
are ſeveral Inſtances of ſuch, as by a daily Uſe of Water for 
their common Drink have prolonged their Lives to a great Age, 


and relieved themſelves from ſtubborn Diſtempers. And no 


Wonder, fince Water is a Fluid capable of preſerving all the 
Juices, and all the Offices of the Body, in their proper er natural 
State, preventing the more ſubtile, earthy, ſaline and ſulphur- 
ous Particles lodged in the Juices from introducing Putrefaction 
or Corruption, and capable of thinning and diſſolving all the 
viſcid, clammy, or tenacious Humours, that are apt to clog and 
obſtruct the finer Veſſels. In ſhort, Water is that Fluid which 
aſſiſts and promotes all the Excretions by Stool, by Urine, by 
Sweat, and other Qut-lets, ſo as to dif and waſh away 
all the Matters prejudicial to the Body. 

VII. What adds a Confirmation to our Propoſition is, that 
there are numerous Springs which afford no ſenſible Mark of 
containing a truly ſaline, or mineral Principle, and yet have 
medicinal and curative Virtues, which cannot therefore be juſtly 
attributed to any thing ſo much as the Purity, Thinneſs, and 
Lightneſs of the Water itſelf ; but then as pure Water can have 
no conſiderable Effect, unleſs drank in a large Quantity, ſince 
when taken in a ſmall one it often proves more pernicious than 
ſerviceable ; and ſince to drink it in great Plenty might eaſily 
over-burden Nature, or prove too much for the Power of the 


Body to diſpenſe with, and thus produce Stagnations, Extrava- 


ſations, c. To prevent theſe Inconveniencies, nothing can 
appear more proper than to quicken. ſuch Water with ſome 


_ Kline and active Matter; for ſuch a Matter will not only ſtimu- 


late the moving 7 ibres of the Body, and accelerate their Mo- 
tion, but alſo help to diſſolve any groſs or viſcid Humours ad- 
hering to the Sides of the Veſſels, and obſtructing the Circula- 
tion of the Juices. Hence it is manifeſt, that the additional 
Efficacy of Mineral Springs is conſiderably owing to ſuch faline, 
active and ſpiritous Principles as — enter their Compo- 
ſition z though we ſhould not attribute more to them than they 
deſerve, or may by Experiment be demonſtrated to perform. 
VIII. From the ſame falſe Notion of the Effects of Mineral 
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Waters has proceeded another conſiderable Error. For there 
are many, even among Phyſicians, who conceive that the Whole- 
ſomneſs and Virtues of theſe Waters can be no way fo well 
Judged of, as by the large Quantity of tents they afford 
Evaporation, without conſidering that Fire is no truſty 
tor in this Caſe ; for by Means hereof only the more fixed 
Principles of the Waters are made manifeſt, and not their ſub- 
tile ones, whereon it is certain that a Part of their Virtue de- 
nds. Thus the terreſtrial, chalky Matter wherewith many 
aters are loaded, rather hinders'than promotes their defired 
Effect, eſpecially when their Heat and ſpiritous Principle has 
left them. Whence the Waters of ſuch hot Springs coming to 
cool, and ſtand for ſome time in the Air, if they are afterwards 
drank, they occaſion many Diſorders, and paſs not fo readily as 
when drank freſh from the Spring-head. And of this we have 
a n Inſtance in the two Caroline Springs formerly men- 
tioned. ; 

IX. Since therefore cians themſelves have run into great 
Errors, with regard to the Principles and Powers of Mineral 
Waters, it is the leſs to be wondered that, from ſuch falfe and 
theoretical. Notions, ſeveral abſurd and pernicious Opinions 
ſhould have ſpread concerning the Uſe of theſe. Waters, Theſe 
Opinions we come now to examine, after having thus prepared 
the Way. There are many who paſs their Cenſure upon Mi- 
neral Waters from Hear-ſay, without having ever viſited the 
Wells themſelves, or been Eye-witneſſes of their Effects; 
hence, after the common Manner of Men, they fancied num- 
berleſs noxious Ingredients in them, and boldly ventured to de- 
clare them a kind of violent dangerous Remedy, which they 
currently ſtigmatize with the Name of a Horſe Medicine, as a 
thing unfit to be uſed in any but robuſt Conſtitutions, But as 
great Authority as this Notion ſtalks about with, we ſhall make 
it plainly appear to be directly oppoſite both to Reaſon and Ex- 
perience. And I would willingly know who can pretend that 
pure Water is a violent Medicine? For certainly there is no- 
thing in Nature more ſafe or innocent. I would next aſk, 
what Medicine the whole Art of Phyſic affords more ſafe than 
Salts, eſpecially thoſe of the neutral or alkaline kind? What is 
more mild or gentle, and indeed more ſerviceable in weak Ha- 
bits than a ſubtile, aſtringent, or irony Earth, mixed with a 
kindly Salt, and kept diſſolved in the li and pureſt Water ? 
In laſt Place, I demand what can poflibly add greater 
Strength to the Body than a ſubtile, inſipid, ſpiritous Fluid? 
And yet theſe are active Principles, which, being kind] 
mixed in medicinal Waters, give them all their Virtue. And 
hence are ſo far from violent, that all their Operations are 
performed agreeably, and without Diſturbance, ſo as when they 
purge or vomit, to occaſion no Loſs of Strength, no Loſs of 
Appetite, no Sickneſs, even when they work in their power- 
fulleſt Manner ; but rather raiſe the Appetite, ſtrengthen the 
Stomach, and recruit the Spirits. When they paſs by Urine, 
they occaſion no Strangury or Sharpneſs, but gooff with a De- 
gree of Pleaſure, When they operate by Sweat, they do it 
without occaſioning any Faintneſs, or Nor Diſorder. Nay, 
we have ſeen Perſons of both Sexes, of the tendereſt Conſtitu- 
tions, and labouring under Fevers, Bleedings, &c. Women 
newly delivered, and brought to the weakeſt State, undauntedly 
drink the hot Caroline Waters without the leaſt Diſadvantage ; 
but on the contrary, theſe Waters excellently promoted all the 
Secretions, ſtrengthened the Faculties, and finiſhed a Cure. 
And ſo innocent are theſe Waters, that Children aud Women 
with Child may uſe them with Safety and Advantage; and Per- 
ſons of delicate and tender Conſtitutions find them to operate 
with more Eaſe than the robuſt, and need uſe them but in a 
moderate Doſe. It muſt however be allowed, that the drinking 
of theſe hot Caroline Waters, which are not of an agreeable 
Taſte, in fo large a Quantity as that of ten or twelve Quarts a 
Day, or in the Compaſs of a few Hours, is nauſeous and diſ- 
agreeable, eſpecially to. thoſe unaccuſtomed to it; but from 
hence to call this a Horſe Medicine, is arguing very unfairly and 
inconcluſively; for it is no true. Logic that would prove the 
Violence of theſe Waters from the Largeneſs of their Doſe. 

The drinking of Mineral Waters in ſuch immoderate Quantities 
ſeems the peculiar Cuſtom of G „ and not adviſeable but 

extraordinary Occaſions. We 2 in England, that two 

s of the Bath Water it oft a large Proportion; and the 
general Stint is a Quart, or three Pints. A Flaſk of the Spaw 
or Pyrmont Waters, drank at ſeveral Draughts, is with us 4 
conſiderable 22 and four or five half-pint Glaſſes of the New 
Tunbridge-wells at Iſlington, a Quantity generally ſufficient. Shaw's 
Notes upon Hoffman. 3 | 

X. But h Mineral Waters, with regard to their Na- 
ture and Virtue, are an extremely ſafe and gentle Remedy; — 
it frequently 77 AA by the ignorant Advice of Phyſicians, that 
they become a Horſe Medicine with a Witneſs ; for it is che pre- 
— Cuſtom of ſome, either upon the Day the Patient be- 

ins his Courſe, or the Day before, to prepare his Body for the 
aters, as they call it, iving him ſome violent Purge. 
Surely whoever conſiders this abſurd Procedure, will find it pre- 
judicial almoſt beyond Repair, For ſuch is the 2 
ger 
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ſtronger Purgatives of the Shops, as Coloquintida, Reſin of 
Jalap, Scammony, Elaterium, Gamboge, &c. that by the 
irulent and ic Principle, _ — rs 
they may intirely peryert or deſtroy the Tone and 
9 1 Inceſtines, and invert their natural periſtaltic Mo- 
tion, by the immediate Contact they have with thoſe Parts. 
And how unſeaſonable this may prove, is manifeſt from bence, 
that nothing is more requiſite towards ſecuring the defired Effect 
of the Waters, than an unimpaired and intire Motion and Tone 
of theſe Parts; but the Uſe of ſuch virulent and rough Purges is 
much more tous and fatal to thoſe who are entering upon a 
Courſe of Waters, by which all the Miſchicfs b 
upon them from ſuch Purges are rather increaſed than removed, 
through the Coldneſs of the Water ; whereas the hot Waters, 
by their Heat, in ſome Degree help to moderate theſe Diſorders, 
reſolve the Contractions, and reſtore the inverted Motion. But 
the Miſchief which ariſes from this violent Purging, and 
ers its ill Effects obſervable to the Eye, is, that in a or 
two after the firſt drinking of the Waters they do not Þ 
ily as they otherwiſe would through all the Strainers and Out- 
the Body, by Reaſon of the Conſtricture which ſuch 
Purges leave behind them in the inteſtinal Tube and — 68 
cent, after the ſame Manner, as daily Experience ſhews, that 
the Body is bound up, or rendered more coſtive, for ſeveral 
after the Uſe of violent Purges 
I, But as the Abuſe of a thing ſhould by no Means de 
its Uſe, we do not here conderan all Sorts of Purging, <*-o 
of preparing the Body for a Courſe of Waters; but — 
of the violent kind, which have a pernicious Quality. icu- 
larly it is 8 in ſome Caſes, before the Courſe, to take 
a gentle lenitive Purge, when the Inteſtines are with a 
ofs, viſcid Matter, which might otherwiſe hinder the free 
Page of the Waters, prevent their Effect, and bring on fe- 
veral Inconveniencies. ſame Caution is likewiſe to be uſed 
when ing alone is the thing intended, to prevent freſh Diſ- 
orders, which, through ſuch an Omiſſion, frequently happen, 
when Perſons unwazily bathe in the hot Caroline Springs. But 
for this Purpoſe Choice ſhould be made of fuch mild Purgatives 
„without Diſtyrbance, may cleanſe the firſt Paſſages, vis. 
A Solution of Manna with Cremor Tartar, or half an Ounce 
of Epſom Salt, diſſolyed in half a Pint of Water, or a proper 
cm any of the n may thus be taken to 
a Day or two before the Courſe is entered upon; but 
if the Body has long been coſtive, and the Excrements hardened in 
the Inteſtines, it is better to uſe an emollient Clyſter or two, pre- 
ared of Mallow-leayes, Marſh-mallow-roots, or the like, 
boiled in Water-gruel or Milk; with the Addition of Oil and a 
little Salt; but for ſuch whoſe Bodies are open, or have not the 
firſt Paſſages blocked by any large Collection of Humours, it is 
ſufficient to diſſolve in the firſt Glaſs of the Waters about three 
Drams of the Epſom Salt, which wonderfully facilitates their 
Paſſage. Laſtly, they who are ſufficiently laxative already re- 
quire no Preparative at all. | 
XII. That Error deſerves no leſs to be cenſured which leads 
Phyſicians, when the Courſe is over, to uſe violent Cathartics 
to purge off the Remains of the Waters, without a due Regard to 
People's Conſtitutions, or the Regimen neceſſary in this Caſe. 
It is indeed certain, and confirmed by Obſervation, that when 
Waters have been * drank for a great Length of Time, 
they are apt to collect and ſtagnate in various Parts of the Body, 
but particularly in the Folds of the Inteſtines, and that ſuch 
ſtagnant Waters ſhould not be ſuffered to remain there, but ra- 
ther be diſcharged. This however is not to be done imprudent- 
ly, or with Loſs of Strength to the Body, but by mild and 
tle Means ; whence it is the Buſineſs of Phyſician to make 
Choice of fuch Medicines for. the Purpoſe, as beſt agree with 
the particular Conſtitution, Temper and Str of the Drinker ; 
and upon this Foundation not abſolutely to reject the Uſe of 
the Purges, but to prefer ſuch as act by no virulent 
Principle, yet have Strength and Briſkneſs ſufficient to perform 
the Work. And of this Kind are principally Manna, in a 
large Doſe, quickened with any of purging Salts, Extract 
of Rhubard, or Extract of Aloes ; all which being very eaſily 
diſſolved by the Fluids of the Inteſtines, act briſkly, without 
ſticking to the Coats thereof, without vellicating them, or oc- 


F A violent Gripings, Inflammations, &c. as Refin of 
Jalap, xammony, and boge, too often do, eſpecially when 


given alone, or without their proper Correctives. But if any 
one is ſtrongly attached to the Uſe of theſe violent  Purpatives, 
as thinking them more efficacious, let them by all Means be 
iven in a {mall Doſe, and along with -a Dram or two of the 
Epſom or other neutral Salt, to quicken their Operation, and 
them off; for it is now a thing well known, how much 

kinds of Salts increaſe the Efficacy 


OT 
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the ſtagnant Waters ; then, without Diſpute, a r Put+ 
p_ is proper, and may be fafely ven, if the due Regimen 
obſerved ; that is, if the Body be well defended from all 
Cold, the Patient keeps in warm Room, and, both a little be- 
fore and after the Operation, drinks emollient Broths, Water- 
el, or the like, in order to defend the Stomach and Bowels 
Riding on Horſeback, er other proper Motion and Exerci 
ſtem a good Expedient to prevent this ill Effect, and might 


ther perhaps be properly uſed, at lea er, if no . 
a — of the Waters. Aus By. Shes * ts #4 that t 
Waters if the Perfons who drink them fit fill, tie in 


Bed, or on the Couch. 290 appears „ with regard to their 
by Urine; but that not being 12 Len 
aters aft, and it being neceſſary in ſome Caſes that they 
Should alſo find their Way through the Strainers of the Shin, 
and all the excretory Dutts, gentle Mation and Exerciſe may be 
ſerviceable to that ention of the Waters, the making 


* 3 mdifferently through all the Cm of the Body. 
w's Notes. 


XIII. There is ſtill another Error committed on, 
with _ to Purꝑatives, in the Caſe of Mineral Waters; for 
moſt of them preſcribe but one Kind in all Caſes and Conſtitu- 
tions, as if Nature had framed all Bodies to be relieved by one 
and the ſame Medicine. Whereas it is certain, that to render 
Purgatives ſucceſsful, muſt be ſuited to the particular Con- 
ſtitution, Age, Sex and Diforder. Thus for ſuch as have the 
Tone or natural T of the Stomach and Inteſtines deftroyed ; 
ſuch as are ſu to horas, Women with Child, Women 
who have lately lain in. &c. the proper Purgative is Rhubarb. 
Where the Humours are acrimonious, where the 
Body is ſubje&t to the Gout, Rheumatiſm, or hypochondriacal 
Diforder, Manna and the neutral purgative Sits are beſt, 
Where the Bile overflows, in order to leſſen its Quantity, and 
take off its Heat, there is nothing better than Tamarinds ; but 
to invert this Order, and give the con Medicines in the 
ſame Caſes, muſt needs produce different Effects. 

XIV. There is a ——_— often ſtarted, to the Perplexity 
both'of the Phyſician and the Patient, viz. Whether it bealways 
neceffary, after a Courſe of the Waters, to take a Purgative 


before entering upon Bathing ? To which we anſwer, t it 
is not always — for if the Waters have paſſed off kindly, 
without 7 any Signs of Stagnation behind them, either in 
the Feet, or Habit of the Body, and eſpecially if the Cure be 
uſed only as preſervative, there is no Neceſſity for fatiguing the 

urging. And to 


Stomach and whole with repeated 
ſpeak a plain Fruth on this Occaſion, the Phyſicians have rather 


an Eye to their Fees, than the Health of their Patients, in ad- 


vifing it. I hope the German Phyſicians only deſerve this Reproach ; 
2 that [ have converſed with being generally 
Mien of more Honour than to enter into ſuch mean Conſiderations ſo 
unbecoming Gentlemen and 1 However it 1s no Part of 
my Buſmeſs to defend every Individual of the Profeſſion from an 
tation of umuarrantable Avarice. | 
But the — ſe is quite otherwiſe when the Waters are not diſ- 
charged in Proportion as are drank, but actually remain be- 
hind in the Body ; or — Stomachs of | — Per- 
ſons are loaded with a Collection of viſcid and acid Matter, from 
a Want of Digeſtion: In theſe Circumſtances Purging muſt be 
recommended, unleſs we mean to expoſe the Patient to groves 
Danger by the Uſe of the Bath. But here alſo the Pu 
ſhould be of the mild and gentle kind, ſuch as Epſom 
Manna, Pilulæ Ruff, E m Rudi, or the like. 
XV, Having thus ſettled the Matter of Purging, we proceed 
to the Conſideration. of Bleeding, with regard to its Service of 
Diſfervice in the Caſe of Mineral . W w_ ſtill re- 
maining amongſt us many Phyſicians, w wing Eraſiftra- 
tus, Hase and 9 of that kind, pronounce from Au- 
thority, without Proof, that Bleeding is a Remedy of all others 
the moſt diſpoſed to let out the Treaſure of Life, and draw away 
the Receptacle of the Soul, and therefore at once baniſh it the 
Kingdom of Ph We ſhall not here enter into an Exami- 


nation of this Opinion ; but ſhe Oak ning ©» ſton proper 
in order to receive Benefit from drinking the Waters, and ſome- 
times ſo highly neceſſary, as not to omitted without the 

We do not however indiſcriminately adviſe 


in the Caſe of Women, whoſe men- 


turgid, And | to thoſe accuſtomed to n Living, and 
UE ey, 2 and a 
fu ent Habit. | 


XVI. That the natural Fluids may r paſs through all the 
Canals of the Body, it is e 


be overfilled with Blood. Thus we plainly find by Experi 
es barn 3 full and ford at of Boly the Pull fer 
, 
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low, and the Excretions move idly ; but as 28 4 
, 3 ned AP ulſe beats freer and 

ronger, and all nr If, 
therefore, whilſt the Body remains full of its own Blood and 
Juices, the Waters be drank in a Quantity, they 


would not only move {lower through the Veſſels, but alſo ftag- 


Reaſon of this large additional Quan- 
tity,” they may drive the Blood forcibly upon the more noble 
Parts, and thus produce Inflammations, Hæmorr , Ob- 
ſtructions in the Viſcera, and many other Miſchiefs, inſomuch 
that Perſons of this Habit of Body coming directly to drink the 
Waters, without taking 
of their Lives. On the other Hand, Perſons who bleed a 

or two before they enter upon this Courſe, have none of theſe 
Dangers to fear, but may drink the Waters with the deſired 
Succeſs ; as is well known to thoſe who have prudently ob- 
ſerved the Effects of Mineral Waters. For it is a common Ob- 
ſervation at the Wells, that Perſons who found themſelves ill 
upon firſt drinking the Waters, on Account of their not paſ- 
ſing off regularly, but opp and incommoding the Body, 
ſo far as to determine them to quit their Deſign, yet having, 
the Advice of another Phyſician, loft a little Blood, they have 
not only been ſoon relieved from their Diſorders, but entered 
upon their Courſe again to great Adyantage. 

XVII. There are ſeveral Phyſicians who ſcruple preſcribing 
the Uſe of cold Waters to ſuch as have weak Nerves, for fear 
of weakening them ſtill farther. It muſt indeed be acknowledged, 
and Experience manifeſts, that the moſt dangerous Symptoms 
are frequently produced in the Body from external Cold; and 
that this happens in a much greater Degree when the Cold 
reaches to the internal Parts, which are unaccuſtomed to bear 
it. Thus we have Inſtances where the whole Body being ſud- 


nate and corrupt ; and by 


deny cooled, has occaſioned Loſs of Sight, and a Trembling 
of 


the Limbs ; where the Adminiſtration of a cold Clyſter has 
cauſed immediate Death; with other Inſtances to the like Pur- 
ſes. But for theſe Reaſons totally to reject the Uſe of cold 
ineral Waters, betrays great Weakneſs and ce. All 
that they juſtly indicate 1s, if the drinking of ſuch Waters 
cold occaſions any bad Symptom, the drinking of them cold is 
to be forbid, * a Method of drinking them adviſed, which 
ſhall render the Water ſuitable to the weak State of the Body. 
And this I have fot a long time very advantageouſly done, by 
directing the Bottles of the Water to be plunged in Balneo Ma- 
riæ, alk they receive a Degree of Heat more agreeable to the 
Body and the Palate ; a fine Hole being firſt made with a Needle 
in the Cork, to prevent the elaſtic Spirit, thus expanded by the 
Heat, from evaporating, and to keep the Bottles from burſting. 
Nor let it be apprehended that this Treatment of the Waters 
cauſes an intire Loſs of the mineral Spirit, whereon their Effi- 
cacy depends; for as the Heat is not great, and as a pr 
Caution is here uſed, a ſufficient 2 of the Spirit is ſti 
kept in. And though there be no Need of farther Arguments, 
ſince Matter of Fact confirms the Truth hereof, yet we find 
that even the Waters of the hotteſt Springs, whoſe Heat is 
much greater than that here recommended, are not intirely 
deſtitute of this volatile, mineral Principle. 
Dis As ES wherein MIN ERRAL WATERS are SERVICEABLE, 
contrary to the common Opinion. 

XVIII. Having thus given the neceſſary Cautions and Di- 
rections, as well to Phyſicians as the Patients, with regard to 
entering upon a Courſe of the Waters; we now proceed to con- 
ſider in what Diſtempers they are of more eminent Service than 
any other Remedy. But as the Catalogue of theſe Diſtempers 
is extremely large, we ſhall only ſpeak to thoſe wherein moſt 
Phyſicians rather think the Waters detrimental than advantage- 
ous z and ſhew the Erroneouſneſs of this Opinion, both from 
Reaſon and ience. 

XIX. And firſt, the Uſe of Mineral Waters is held 
ous in violent Fluxes of the Menſes and Hzmorrhoids. 
Reaſon upon which Phyſicians proceed in forbidding Waters in 
theſe Caſes. depends upon a falſe Notion of the Cauſes of ſuch 
Diſc , and of the jents of the Waters, which 
take to be metallic, vitriolic, and ſtyptic; and 72 found by 
Experience that Aſtringents are very e N in ſuch Caſes, 
they have forbid both the Uſe of hot cold Waters therein. 
But as a 22 of the Blood's Circulation diſcovers the 
true Cauſe of theſe 3 and as the Apprehenſion of ſtyp- 
tic ients in Mineral Waters is groundleſs, this Opinion of 
theirs muſt be rejected as idle and frivolous. A careful Enquiry 
into the Cauſe of violent Hæm ſhews it to be no other 
than an ObſtruQtion to the free Circulation of the Blood in certain 
Parts of the Body. And thus the Blood having not its due 


Motion through the Canals, impacted Matters are of Conſe- 
quence 
rily 


rated in the Viſcera, and the Obſtructions neceſſa- 

greater; whence the Blood coming to theſe ob- 
ſtructed e eu „and finding no Paſſage, 
of Courſe diverts, breaks its Way through other Parts, 
' where it has either been accuſtomed to find Vent, or meets 
with the leaſt Reſiſtance when it comes to be diſcharged with 


ö ©% 
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away ſome Blood, run great Riſques 


N 


of the Viſcera, and to reſtore a 8 
way be fo effectually 
impregnated with a gentle 

of theſe Waters, by the 


their ſaline Particles diſſolve the Viſcidities, twitch and 
ſhake the Canals, and cauſe them to preſs, protrude and ſqueeze 
forwards their Contents. This appears to be the Rationale of 
the Caſe ; and thus in fact Henricus ab IE deckres - 
that the Spaw Waters are extremely well for provoking 

the Menſes, as appears by a thouſand Inſtances, and yet are 
more ſucceſsful than any other Medicine in ſtopping too large a 


Hux thereof. | 
XX. But that the Waters with the Certainty 

and Advantage have this Effect, proper Care muſt be taken that 

the Body in ſuch Circumſtances be not with an immo- 


derate Quantity thereof, but be drank in a ſmall Doſe, and not 


too hot, How neceſſary a due Regard to this Circumſtance is, 


appears by an eminent Inſtance in the two Caroline Spti 
where the Uſe of the moſt temperate of them, called the Mill- 
ſpring, has an admirable Effect in theſe Caſes, whilſt the com- 
mon violently hot one rather increaſes the Diſorder. It is alſo 
of Importance, when the above mentioned Fluxes are 
large, that both before, in, and after a Courſe of the Waters, 
all Aloetics, and the ſtronger Purgatives be carefully avoided, 
which put the Blood into a violent Motion; and, if any Purges 
become neceſſary, to uſe in their ſtead thoſe that ars winds, 
"IF eee Tens, ſuch as Epſom Salt, Rhubarb, 
„Es. | 
XXI. And as theſe Waters have an extraordinary Efficacy 
in the ſtopping of Hzmorrhages, their Virtue is no leſs confider- 
able in a Suppreſſion thereof. And this Truth can be queſtioned 
by none but ſuch as have never attended at the Wells ; for as 
a Stoppage of theſe natural and critical Diſcharges of the Blood 
proceeds intirely from an Obſtruction, or ſpaſmodic Contraction 
of the Blood-veſlels, through which it uſes to run, Mineral 
Waters are wonderfully adapted to reftore and promote theſe 
Diſcharges ; it 2 the Property of ſuch Waters to flow to the 
Extremities of the Blood-veſſels, and there foften or attenuate 
the groſſer Subſtances that block up the Paſſages, and force it 
away by the elaſtic Proj of their aerial Spirit ; and at the 
ſame time, by the large Ann of their pure aqueous Part, 

they relax the hardened and contracted Fibres, and thus agai 
the accuſtomed Paſſage to the Blood. To confirm this 
eaſoning, we ſhall here inſert the Hiſtory of an extraordinary 
Caſe, whereof ourſelves were Witneſſes, and chooſe it as a 
A SITS, "00h"; 2 Ory "Rog FTI 0. the Blank 

urpoſe. 6 


A Perſon of Diſtinction, about 


derſc fifty Years of Age, of a Con- 
ſtitution betwixt ſanguine and bilious, long uſed to a Court- 
life, Wine, and a high irr Diet, was ſeized with the 
Gout, and hzmortboidal Flux, returning at ſtated Periods ; 
but without being much incommoded thereby, fo long as he 

| continued to open a Vein at proper Seaſons. But being, a 
few Years ago, adviſed by ſome Phyſician or other to leave off 
Bleeding, under Pretence of growing in Years ; and followi 
this Direction, he was in the Summer Seaſon afflicted wi 
a violent Colic, extreme Coſtiveneſs, and Pain. His uſual 

_ Phyſicians little ſuſpecting the true Cauſe of the Diſtemper, 
aſcribed it to the Gout ſtruck inwards, and therefore rejected 
Bleeding as a perfectly uſeleſs or dangerous thing. Another 
Phyfician being called, and, enquiring narrowly into the Cauſe 
of the Diſorder, immediately ordered the Patient to have a 
Vein opened in his Foot, and to uſe emollient 3 ey 
Upon this the Violence of his Pain was immediately leſſened, 
and growing better by Degrees, he was carried at the proper 
Seaſon to the Caroline Waters; by the internal and external 
Uſe whereof, he happily recovered the periodical Return of 
1 and was perfectly cured of his 

A 


XXII. From too large Diſc of the Blood-veſlels, we 
paſs on to the immoderate ones of the Lymphatics ; the more 
2 wh are 3 and Gleet in Men, and the 

uor albus in Women. Wi d to Diſtempers of this 
kind, man Phyſicians imagine that Mineral Waters are impro- 

but Henricus ab Heer, , in his time, clearly remarked the 


Pally of thi Opinion, and declared that, how doubtful ſoever 


others might be in the Point, the Spaw Waters were certainly 
ſerviceable in the virulent Gonorrhcea, and produces Inſtances of 
his own Knowledge to confirm it. It is however certain that 


theſe kinds of Fluxes are increaſed by the Uſe of 
Mineral Waters, whence 23 a ſeems 
to have proceeded. For whilſt Phyſicians remained ignorant of 
the Cauſes of theſe Diſorders, they attributed this Increaſe of 
the Flux to an Increaſe of the Diſtemper ; but as the preſent 
Diſcoveries in Anatomy have given much better Light into the 
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Seat and Nature of ſuch Diſtempers, it is proper the Cures of 
them ſhould be regulated accordingly. An obſtinate Gonorrhcea 
or Gleet in Men generally has its Riſe from the unſkilful Cure 
of a common venereal Running, which corrodes the Proſtate 
Glands, asd others belonging to the Parts of Generation, and 
renders them ſcirrhous and kifulous. An inveterate Fluor albus 
ceds from an acrimonious Humour, generated by a too vio- 

or frequent Uſe of Venery; or from a Humour introduced 

in the way of a communicated Taint, which afterwards infects 
de the Vagina, ſo as not only to make them dif- 
charge their Juice in plenty upon the adjacent Parts, but the 
fame Juice being alſo infected, eats and corrodes the fine Fibres 
of the Parts it paſſes over, and thus occaſions ing Pains, 
Excoriations and Ulcers, whence proceeds the of a viru- 
lent Flux. From this Account, which is taken from Diffec- 
tions, it clearly appears, that in order to waſh away, dilute 
and weaken theſe infected Juices, ſoften the hardened Glands, 
the Fibres that are fretted and corroded, and join 

them again with the other untainted Parts, a Courſe of Mineral 
a And though it be true that whilft the 
Courſe is in the Flux will increaſe, yet, when the Courſe 
is over, there enſues a more certain and confirmed Cure. But 
in order to this End, balſamic Remedies, and a moderate De- 


coction of the drying Woods, r r -- gy Ar thoug 
them, by which Maes the Cure may be ſurpriſingly faci- 


XXII. And no lefs ſerviceable is a Courſe of Mineral Wa- 
Diſtempers ſeated in the Glands of the 
Body, whether pr ing from Obſtructions or Relaxations of 
the glandular Parts ; for fuch Waters have a very opening, di- 
Juting, reſolving, - abſterfive and ing Quality. To 
gain the better Credit to this Aﬀertion, we here ſubjoin 
the Hiſtory of a curious Caſe that happened lately. 


A Portugueſe Lady of a noble Family requiring of her Phyſician 

a Purgative by — of Prevention, officioully preſcribed her 
an Electuary, upon the Uſe whereof ſhe ſoon fell into a 
violent Salivation, 'that continued for almoſt eight Months, 
till it had brought her to the extremeſt Weakneſs, and ren- 
dered her like a dead Carcaſs. The Caroline Waters 

were adviſed her, by the Uſe whereof, both internally and 
2 * the — X. ag tives at pro- 

tervals, ſhe not id of her Spitting, but qui 

— her former Strength and Beauty. > — 
able in this Lady's Caſe, that aſter her Cure was compleat, 
2 longer in the hot Bath than was directed, had 
nearly _ ed into her Spitting, and doubtleſs would have 
done ſo, if her Phyſician had not immediately prevented the 

Miſchief by proper Purgatives. 

I have inſerted theſe two Caſes, as being remarkable, though 

not properly belonging to the Article ACtDUL #. 


XXIV. It is a current Opinion, that the drinking of Mineral 
Waters proves prejudicial to the „and increaſes all the 
Diſorders thereof, The Origin of this „ ah 
ing to a falſe Notion of the Ingredients of theſe Waters, and 
an improper Advice of them to ſuch Perſons whoſe Lungs 
are already ulcerated and eat away ; whence the Ignorance of 
Phyſicians has pronounced them prejudicial in pulmonic Diſor- 
ders. It is manifeſt by Inſpection, and the Anatomy of tabid 
Bodies, that moſt Diſtempers of the Lungs ariſe from an Ob- 
ſtruction and Hardneſs of the Glands, - wherewith this Part 
ſo plentifully abounds. Hence proceed inveterate Cou 
Phthiſics, Difficulty of Reſpiration, Aſthma's, c. in all which 
Diſeaſes the primary and fole Intention ſhould be to open and 
diſſolve away the Obſtructions and Scirrhoſities in the Lungs, 
that cauſe the Diſte and this can no other way be ſo 
readily effected as by a e of Mineral Waters. But to pre- 
vent their faline G _— is — unſuitable _ the 
delicate ſpungy Subſtance e Lungs, doing any Miſ- 
chief thereto, it is adviſeable to mix the Waters with Aſſes 
Milk, which Experience ſhews is the beſt for this Purpoſe, or 
elſe with Goats Milk. AT NETS this Manner 
not only blunts and mollifies their ſaline Particles, but alſo con- 
duces to temper and ſheathe the Acrimony of the whole Maſs of 
Blood, ſo as to render them eminently ſerviceable in Diſeaſes of 
the Lungs. We have ſeen numerous Inſtances of their good 
Effects, fo drank in theſe Caſes. 
XXV. What we have above faid about the Diſeaſes of the 
„may alſo be extended to the other Viſcera, and Diſeaſes 
of the Lower Belly. The Writings and common Diſcourſes of 
n Miſchiefs which ſu Mineral 
aters bring upon the Viſcera. Andi the Uſe of theſe 
Waters cannot be recommended where the Viſcera are con- 
ſumed, or where the Humours are extravaſated 
on account of Veſſels broke either in the Thorax or Abdomen, 
or where Impoſthumations are formed. To preſcribe the drink- 


ing of Waters in theſe Caſes, is to increaſe the Diſorder, and 


haſten Death: But this Reſtriction does not reach to all the 
Diſeaſes. of the Viſcera, The greateſt Number of chronical 
Piſtempers, which come on flowly, and prove of long Con- 


: 


AiCT 


tinuance, proceed from an Obſtruction in theſe Parts, and a 
Hindrance to the Circulation of the Blood ; for the Prevention 
or Removal whereof there is nothing more ſerviceable than 
Mineral Waters, which preſerve the Viſcera in their natural 


State, and open Obſtructions. "Thus they are admirably pre- 
ventive of the Scurvy, of the Aſthma, of Abortion and Steri- 
lity, of the Dropſy and the Stone; curative of an ill Habit of 
Body, and leſſen a preſent Fit, as well as repel an approaching 
one, of the Gout ; and all this is atteſted by Experience and Ob- 
ſervation. Whence it clearly appears how idle and childiſh 
that Fear is, which many Phyſicians indulge, of the pernicious 
Effects of theſe Waters; though it is true, they have always 
at handcertain ingenious and Inſtances of like Caſes, 
as they call them, which uſe on all Occaſions, with a 
plauſible Shew to the People. 

XX VI. In the laſt „we ſhall ſay a Word or two of 
the proper Diet and Regimen to be obſerved in drinking the 
Waters, For as no Remedy, without a proper Regimen, can 
have its Effect, fo a Courſe of Mineral Waters requires an ex- 
act Care in this Particular. There are two Errors general! 
run into by the Drinkets, viz. indulging themſelves either too 
much, or too little. Some icians are ſo fcrupulous as to 
forbid their Patients the Uſe of all acid, ſaline and ſpicy Meats, 
h perhaps theſe alone are pleaſing and le to them. 
But the Point of Exatneſs is, here, for every one not greatly to 
recede from his uſual Cuſtom, ewig the Appetite may be 
hurt, Digeſtion not well performed, and Crudities and new Dic 
orders generated. Others, who have a principal Regard to the 
Stomach, only adviſe the Uſe of ſpiritous and aromatic things, 
which is a great Hindrance to the Buſinefs of Excretion 12 
common ence teſtiſies that ſuch things bind up the Belly. 
Above all, Voracity, and turbulent Diſorders of the Affections 
ſhould be prevented, as great Enemies to Digeſtion ; whence 
the Body is loaded with an uſeleſs Weight, and the Waters 
rendered ineffectual for ſubduing and diſcharging the Crudities 
of the + The Stomach alſo will be weakened and relaxed 
by this Procedure, and the Waters now plentifully drank re- 
main longer therein, and thus give riſe to many Inconve- 
niencies. 

How deſtruQtive the turbulent Paſſions of the Mind are, ap- 
pears from daily Experience in a State of Health; and unleſs well 
regulated, 2 more pernicious in a ſick State, and a 
Courſe of the Waters, whereby the Humours and Foulneſs of 
the Body are put into Motion ; ſo that Apoplexies, Palſies, 
and the like nervous Diſtempers, have proceeded from a Miſ- 
conduct in this Particular. To coniclude with a wholeſome 
Admonition : Infirm Perſons ſhould not raſhly venture upon a 


_ Courſe of — Bathing, eſpecially without the Ob- 
eg 


ſervance of a proper Regimen. Hoffman. 

I ſhall conclude Hoffman's Account of Mineral Waters 
with his Method of imitating them; but I cannot much re- 
commend it, being unacquainted with the Efficacies of Wa- 
ters — counterfeited. 4 1 ſuſpet — kg to be in 
no ee equal to thoſe of the genuine Springs. Experience 
may 7 ante their Effects, 12 this Caſe are 
more excuſable, as Waters thus imitated can do no great Miſ- 
chief, if applied judiciouſly. , 

I. As it is evident by the preceding Sections, that Mineral 
Waters, for the Prevention and Cure of Diſeaſes, have no 
known Remedy comparable to them, as all Perſons cannot have 
the 1 of frequenting the Wells, and as the Springs 
themſelves are ſo 
becomes a . ber of Importance, whether, from a Know- 
ledge of the Principles and ' Ingredients of theſe Waters, they 
may not be imitated by. Art, or -the more common Waters 
of every Place be impregnated ſo as to produce the fame 
Effects? Many Chymiſts of the laſt Age held the affirma- 
tive; and in particular imagined, that cold Mineral Springs 
were eaſy to be imitated. But they certainly went upon 
a falſe Notion, which with many prevails to this Day, that 
theſe Waters owed their princi irtue to a vitriolic Sub- 
ſtance, and hence imagined that they needed but diſſolve 
ſuch a Subſtance in pure « 15 gr and the thing was done. 
But Trial they their Error; ſor there is no ſolid 


Vitriol contained in theſe Waters. Nor is there a In- 


ſtance of a Spring, that we know of, ing a Salt fo far like 
that of nies Picks, as when diſſolved in Water to turn 
inky with Galls, make a neutral Salt, or Tartarus Vitriolatus, 
with Oil of Tartar, and, upon evaporating, leave behind a Con- 
cretion, that, when ground with Nitre, yields the Fumes of 


1 | 
To hy a Foundation for a more ſucceſsful Imitation of 
Mineral Spri 


we muſt obſerve that there are ſome, both of 
the hot and cold Kind, which contain no ſaline or mineral Prin- 
ciple at all, and are nothing but a very pure, ſubtile and 


metimes, though rarely, ſubject to Decay, it 


light Water ; which, however, has — ( le medicinal 
irtues. If ſuch Spring- water as this be not „ we 
E uſe in its ſtead the pureſt 
ö i water. * N . F | 
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HI. There are certain Springs of a very light and ſubtile 
Was, containing no * ſaline fe and only 1 
mall Quantity of an irony Subſtance ; and theſe may proper 
be called — WES Ts exhibit no - to the 
Eye upon the Adminture of Acids or Alcalies; but, by ſtand- 
ing or being heated, depoſite a yellow okery Sediment. It is, 
therefore, no Difficulty to imitate this kind of Water by Art, 


where a ſufficient Quantity of a pure, light and ſimple Water 


is at hand. The Method is only to boil it in a Glaſs Veſlel, 
with a little of the more curious and ſubtile Oker fold in the 
Shops ; by which means the Water will acquire a like Virtue, 
when uſed both internally and externally, as thoſe of the na- 
tural Iron Springs. | 
IV. There are other Springs remarkable for the Lightneſs 
and Subtilty of their Water, which, beſides a ſmall Proportion 
of Iron Oker, hold a conſiderable Quantity of common Salt, 
whence they derivetheir principal Virtue. TheſeW aters are ſome- 
whatpurgative,and advantageouſly uſed in the way of Bath. They 
ſuffer no apparent Change upon mixing with Acids or Alcalies, 
and do not abound with a mineral elaſtic Spirit. Such Waters 
therefore may commodiouſly be imitated, by diſſolving a little 
* Gem in the above mentioned natural or artificial Iron 
ater. | 
V. The Imitation of the cold and briſk mineral * at- 
tended with greater Difficulty, if we would prepare them in 
ſuch a manner as to have the natural, quick and pungent 
Taſte, Smell, and copious elaſtic Spirit. I have, however, at- 
tempted to imitate them, by adding to the fineſt ſimple Water I 
could procure, contained in an earthenV eflel with a narrow Neck, 
firſt a little highly calcined and diſſolved Salt of Tartar, next 
a little Spirit of Vitriol, ſo as to make an Ebullition, yet ſuffer 
the alcaline Principle to predominate z then ſhaki Veſſel 
hilſt it remained cloſe ſtopped. By this means I obtained a 
ater reſembling the natural in Taſte, and that threw up nu- 
merous Bubbles in pouring out. It likewife anſwered the na- 
tural Water in its Virtue and Effects; fo that I have given it 
with great Advantage in ſuch Diſtempers as required the drink- 
ing of the moderate, briſk, and cold Mineral Waters, where 
the natural ones could not be procured. But if the Deſign be 
to imitate the Pyrmont Steel Waters, which abound with an 
Iron Oker, either the natural or artificial Iron Waters ſhould 
be choſe for the Purpoſe, and a ſomewhat larger Proportion of 


Salt of Tartar, and Spirit of Vitriol be uſed ; but fo that the Al- 
cali may till prevail. 
There are Reaſons to apprehend, that either this Expedient, 


or a worſe, is practiſed at on and elſewhere, ſo as to imi- 
tate the Syaw, the Pyrmont, and other foreign and domeſtic 
Waters, in ſuc a manner as to paſs undiſcoyered upon ordinary 
Judges. If theſe Dealers had Art enough to make their Imita- 
tions perfect, the Deceit were the more tolerable ; but as 
they commonly manage it, every Drinker, who cannot procure 
the genuine, better make the artificial himſelf freſh as he 
wants it, which he may do by the Help of theſe Directions. 
And to thoſe who are curious in this Particular, we recommend 
the pureſt Rain-water, and, inſtead of Spirit of Vitriol, the 
true Spirit of Sulphur. But for a Method of imitating theſe 
Waters, which comes ſtill nearer to that of Nature, we think 

per to intimate, that _ Experiments and Obſervations 
= the mineral Spirit, the ſpecific Virtues, and irony Prin- 
ciple of Steel Waters to proceed from the Pyrites diſſolved b 


ſuch Waters under Ground. Whence perhaps Beds of theſe 


Stones might be laid on the Courſe of a pure Spring, ſo as to 
grow hot, ſteam, and richly impregnate the Water that runs 
near them, without turning to Vitriol. The Experiment is 
recommended to the Skilful in Chymiſtry and Natural Hiſtory. 
Shaw's Notes. 

VI. There are, beſides theſe, certain purgative Mineral Wa- 
ters, which, though they make an Ebullition with Acids, yet 
leave a bitter neutral Salt upon Evaporation. Theſe Waters are 
to be imitated, in the ſame manner, by the means of Oil of 
Tartar, Spirit of Vitriol, and Epſom Salt, or that ed 
from white Manganeſe and Spirit of Vitriol. And much after 
the ſame way may be artificially prepared a Water abounding 
with an exquiſite neutral Salt, and capable of purging very ef- 
fectuallx. The way is to diſſolve, in the pureſt and lighteſt 
ſimple Water, a ſuitable Proportion of Glauber's Salt ; or a 
fill better Method is by mixing Oil of Vitriol with the white 

Manganeſe, fo as to obtain from that calcarious Earth, and the 
vitriolic Acid, a Salt after the ſame manner as it is prepared by 
Nature, and then diſſolve this Salt in the pure Water, fo as to 
equal the Proportions of that propoſed to be imitated; for Ex- 
w_ in the Quantity of about two Drams to twelve Ounces. 
VII. Laſtly, If any one defies to imitate the Caroline Wa- 


ters, Which are extremely alcaline, and ſamewhat tive, 
he ſhould (endeavour to procure not a light and ſubtile Water, 
but ſuch as is loaded with a calcarious and drop into 


this, firſt the Spirit of Vitriol, and afterwards the Solution of 
| Galt of Tartar, till the Alrali manifeſtly predominates. The 
12 Vitriol ſhould be firſt poured in, that it may lay hold 
of the calcarious Earth, and therewith turn into a neutral and 
ſomewhat purgative Salt. 


of excellent 


VIII. Theſe are the wa 3 to imitate the 
natural Mineral Waters for internal Uſe. And examin- 
ing the Principles and Contents of theſe artificial Watcrs, they 
appear to hold not only the groſſer, earthy and faline Subſtances, . 
but alſo ſomething extr like the curious, elaſtic, mineral 
Principle of the natural Waters, ing from the Action 
be lr — Tia. 5 reat medicinal 

. ” iſe, * | to have 9 „ 
Virtues, ſo as to SS deſirable Freeware far 
cleanſing the Blood, and curing numerous Diſeaſes, 
to their ſeveral Intentions ; though I cannot poſitively fay, nor 
will pretend, that they come up to the Excellence of the na- 
tural Waters. 

IX. It remains that we ſhew a Method of ing Simple 
Waters for external Uſe, ſo as to ſupply the Want of Mineral 
Springs. We formerly intimated how, by the Addition of 
Salt of Tartar, Pot-aſh and Herbs, wholeſome Baths may be 
commodiouſly prepared; and ſhall therefore, in this 
touch upon. ſuch as may be made by tha means of Metalline 
Scoriæ. The moſt common and uſeful of this kind are thoſe 
prepared with the Scoria of Iron, which abounds with the earthy, 
ſaline and ſulphurous 2 of the Metal. And theſe are 
ice for ſtrengthening and bracing up the Parts, 
and recovering weak and decayed Limbs, topping various kinds 
of Bleeding, and reſtoring the menſtrual and hamorrhoidal 
Flux, where obſtructed ; inſomuch that they may well be ſub- 
ſtituted for the natural Iron Baths, 

X. Adjacent to the Smelting-Huts, where Metals are run 
from their Ore, are to be found large Quantities of the Slag of 
Copper, Antimony and Cobalt, which abounding with 7 
vitriolic Salt, and an earthy Principle, make ſerviceable Baths 
for ſtrengthening the loſt 'Tone of the Fibres, and relaxing them 
when they are too criſp. Theſe Baths have likewiſe a deterſive 
and cleanſing Virtue ; fo that, with Prudence, and a due Re- 
gard to Circumſtances, they may be uſed on many Occaſions. 

e way of making theſe artificial Baths, is either to take the 
Slags as they — 2 from the Furnace, or elſe to heat them 
afreſh, and throw them into hot Water, contained in a cloſe 
covered Veſſel, that communicate their Virtue to the 
Water, which is afterwards to be uſed either in the way of 
Bath or Fomentation occaſionally. 

To conclude, there are other artificial Baths prepared of 
Alum and Quick Lime, by boiling them together in fine Rain- 
water; and fuch Baths are highly ſerviceable in paralytic Diſ- 
orders, and Weakneſs of the Limbs. Hoffman by Shaw. 

Dr. Shaw has been more particular and intelligible in his 
Method of examining Mineral Waters than any former Author 
on this Subject. As I would enable every Body concerned in 
the Practice of any Branch of Phyſic, and all curious Gentle- 
men, to make ſucceſsful Reſearches into the Nature of parti- 
cular Mineral Waters, I ſhall inſert the Method of doing it 
from the above mentioned ingenious and indefatigable Gentle- 
man, Without the idle Affectation of unn Variations. And 
] preſume the Importance of the Subject, to the Health and 
Welfare of Mankind, will render any Apology for the Pro- 
lixity of theſe Accounts of Mineral Waters ſuperfluous. 

I. Before we enter upon the Enquiry itſelf, it will be neceſ- 
ſary to collect together the principal Inſtruments and Apparatus 
propoſed to be uſed therein, that the Work may afterwards pro- 
ceed with leſs Interruption. 

II. And, firſt, the Mariner's Compaſs may be uſeful, in de- 
termining the Situation of the Well, and the Courſe of the Wa- 
ter to the Receptacle; becauſe the Needle of this Compaſs 
pointing North and South (excepting for the Variation) the En- 

uirer may thence be enabled to lay down with Exactneſs the 

urſe or Windings of the Streams, and the reſpective Situa- 
tion of the adjacent Towns or Country. 

III. For ining the Water itſelf, its Contents, 'and the 
mineral Subſtances found near the Confines of the Well, o: 
Courſe of the Water, there will be requized, 

1. Exact Scales and Weights. ; 

2. An hydroſtatical Balance. ; 

3. Variety of Glaſſes, common and chymical, 

4. Cements, 

5. A Thermometer. 


11. Crucibles. 


14. Various Vegetables. 

15. Animal Matters. | 

16. Minerals. ; 

17. Artificial Subſtances. 8 
Iv. (1) The Scales ſhould be of three Sizes, all of them 


well made, for weighing Grains, Drams and 
a few-Pounds ; and the Weights employed ſhould be Troy, 


the Dram into three Scruples, and the Scruple into twenty 
Grains. 


V. (a) The 
a, Kent 552 
ſo as to ine their ſpecific Gravity, as it alſo will do that 
of -any Mineral Water, by weighing a certain Glaſs Bubble 
therein, the Weight of the 
ing known beforchand. 


cylindri- 


as may confine the Water, as common Phials, Bottles, Glaſs- 
Eggs, and Bolt-heads. And 4. Such as may ſerve for Diſtil- 
lation, as Glaſs-bodies, with Alembick-heads, or Retorts and 
Receivers. 


by 
ſuch as melted Roſin, Sealing-wax, or rather proper Mixtures of 
Wax, Turpentine, &c. 


gree ing an 
ment conſiſting of a hollow Glaſs-ball, with a long and Slender 


Sp 
Wine, and divided-into along the Stem, ſo as by the ri 
or falling of the Spirit of Wine therein, to ſhew the 
Warmth or Coolneſs of any Fluid wherein the Ball is p 
IX. (6) A ſmall Hand-Pump, made either of Wood 
Tin, with its proper Embolus, or Sucker, is n to raiſe 
the Water immediately from near the Bottom of the Well, to 
ſhew whether this differs from that taken up near the upper 
Surface ; though other Contrivances may alſo be uſed for this 


- (5) The Air-Pump, with its Glaſs Receivers, is a pro- 
per Inſtrument in helping to diſcover the Proportion of Air, or 
volatile, fugitive Spirit contained in the Water; for ſpirituous 
Waters are found to throw up, and diſcharge a large Quantity 
of Bubbles, when placed under the exhauſted Receiver of the 
Air- Pump; and according to the greater or lefs Number and 
Size of the Bubbles-thus Tatarged, - he Water b judged to be 
more S * | en 

(8) Microſcopes, or n fi , 
in 8 . e 
found in a ſingle Drop of the Water; but more ſucceſsfully 

in determining the Figures of the Cryſtals, or Salts of 
the Water, after Evaporation, or during the time of Cryſtal- 
lization. It might alſo be proper to examine all the other ſolid 
or viſible Contents of the Water by the Microſcope, both in a 
State of Mixture, and aſter they are ſepatated from each other. 
XII. (9) The armed Loadſtone, or touched Plate of Iron, 
is of uſe to diſcover whether any of the mineral Matters found 
near the Confines of the Well, or among the dry Contents of 
the Water, are of an irony Nature; for whatever the armed 
Loadftone, or a touched Iron Plate attraQts, is generally allowed 
to be Iron. Though other Proofs of this ſhould alſo be procured. 
And perhaps yhe-Landdone-will not attrafi Hron in all States amd 
Circumſtances; as unleſs it be pure and perfect, or have all the 
Parts eſſential to [malleable Iron; ſo that a mineral Subſtance 
1 irony, though the Loadſtone ſhould not at- 
It. 


XIII. (0) Diſtilled Water, or Water freed as much as 
-poifible from all mineral, ſaline, - terreſtrial, or other foreign 

„ is of uſe to diſcover the ſaline or ſoluble Contents of 
2 mineral Subſtance, or dry Matter of a __—_ by 
diſſolving them from the leſs ſoluble Parts, giving them 


2 orm, 2 or Cryſtallization. The 
Mater ſhould be pure for this Purpoſe ; otherwiſe it might mix 


5 


known of Water i ity, than by gentle Diſtillation 
en 7 


XIV. (11) Crucibles, or Melting: pots, made of an earthy, 
or, ſtony Matter, are uſeful in trying whether the dry Contents. 


of a Water, or other Mineral Subſtances, are metallic, or hold 


ſtance, and, if nec mixing it with a proper then 
them r in a ſtrong Fire 


ſome Caſes, a Wind Furnace, that is, a\Melti or 
Fire animated barely with a Current of Air, which it ſpon- 
- taneouſly draws to itſelf, is ſufficient - for this But 
Where the Matter proves ſtubborn, or hard to melt, a Fire 


ubble in the Air and in common 


Glafles to be-procured are, x, Such as may com- 
exhibit the Water to the” Eye and the Senſes, and feren 


fect, in a leſs Degree, whilſt acid ones are 1 


bably be diſcovered, viz. by applying it to the 7 
HKances, ſo as to ſeparate the Metal from chem; though, in 
Furnace, 


briſkly agitated, ar blown with a Pair bf double Bellows, like 
thoſe of pry — or 1 — are uſually required. 
XVI. (13) Fluxes, or Flux- powders, are ind of Sub- 
ſtance, which being added to a Mineral, or Ore, and melted 
therewith, cauſes it to run eaſier, and yield its Metal ſooner; 
or in greater Plenty, than it would do when melted without Ad- 
dition. Thus Tartar, or Argol, Nitre, or Salt-petre, Borax; 
Glaſs of Lead, Iron-filings, r. are Fluxes, and ſhould be 
at hand, in order to the Examination of the Mineral 
that may occur in the 3 Enquiry. | 
XVII. (14) Certain vegetable Matters are found to ſtrike dif- 
t with different Liquors ; and according to the 
Colour produced, an Indication is obtained of one or more par- 


dication would be gained that an Acid is predominant in the Wa- 
ter ; but if a green Colour ſhould thus be produced, this denotes 
that an Alcali prevails in the Water 3 but if the Water retains 
the native blue Colour of the Violets, this ſhews that the Wa- 
ter is neutral, or that neither an Acid nor Alcali prevails there- 
in. The Principal therefore of - thoſe _— Subſtances; 
which have the Faculty of indicating, by a Change of Colour, 
the Contents of a Mineral Water, or other Liquor, ſhould be 
procured, and kept in Readineſs for our Purpoſe. ey 
XVIII. Theſe Vegetable Subjects ſcem reducible to four 
Chiles, viz. 2 


ee G 

(i) Among ts reckoned Green-tea, 
Oak-leaves, Oak-bark, ok Balauſtian-flowers, 
Sumach, but more ly Galls ; all which are adapted 
to diſcover whether the Water be of an irony Nature, or con- 
tain any Particles of Iron, or the Vitriol of Iron. And this 
8 Water purple, black, or diiſky ; and; 
with time, 1 t, duſky Cloud, or i Sub- 
ſtance to the Bottom. alls for this Purpoſe ſhould be of 
the blue, or ſtrongeſt kind, ſound, and newly — a to Powder, 
which may be kept in a Glaſs cloſe ſtopped. This Powder is 
uſed. with greater Diſpatch, Convenience and Exattneſs than a 
Tincture of Galls made in Water, which weakens their Vir- 
tue. The Tincture beſides loſes of its tinging Faculty by keep- 
ing, and at the fame time acquires a deep Colour, which may 

the riments. 

XX. [2) Under Vegetables of a fine Tincture come the 
coloured or colouring ones, which have their Colours eaſily al- 
tered by ſimple Mixture; ſuch as the Flowers of red Roſes, 
Mallows, Violets, Bluebottles, Clove-Julyflowers, Lignum 
Nephriticum, Cc. which ſerve to indicate, by the Change of 
Colour they produce in the Water, what kind of faline, or 

Matters predominate therein, Thus, as was before ob- 
ſerved, Violets turn a Water red where an Acid preſides, and 
cen where an Alcali ; but communicate their own blue Co- 
lour where the Water is neither acid nor alcaline. And thus 
pure common Water being neither acid nor alcaline, an Infu- 
ſion of theſe Flowers therein exhibits a beautiful blue Colour. 
And as pure cryſtalline Sugar alſo is neither acid nor alcaline, 
the Addition thereof to the Infuſion of theſe Flowers introduces 
no Change of Colour; whence the Syrup of Violets may be 
ow unodiouſly ſubſtituted for the Flowers, in the making of our 
ents. | 

XI. (3) The purgative Vegetables of Uſe in our Enquiry, 
are chiefly i Rhubarb, 1 Mechoacan, Ja . 

and this by the way of ſimple Infuſion, Tincture, or De- 

coction, to diſcover {me certain Contents, or ſolutiye Powers 
of the Waters, but more icularly the Salts thereof; for 
alcaline Salts are found, in all Trials, to heighten the Linctures, 
or Virtues of theſe: purgative Ingredients, or make the Water 
take up more of their Parts, eſpecially if MP unctuous, or 
reſinous. Neutral Salts are alſo found to have the like Ef- 
ſpoſed to 
ſtrong 

inctures. 

XXII. (4) Thoſe e called the alterative, or 
ing Woods, as Guaiacum, + Saunders, Cc. may 
likewiſe ſerviceable in this iry, and help to diſcoyer. the 
"Contents of the Water, as they will yield their Virtues to ſome 
Waters better than to others; particularly to ſuch as abound 
with a Salt capable of diſſol ing their reſinous or unctuous Barts, 
wherein their medicinal Virtue principally s to conſiſt. 
And by this means alſo ſome new Uſes of the 8 
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fuſions, Decoctions, or Extracts of various Drugs or Simples, 
XXII. (15) It is of Importance in the Enquiry to know how 
the Water fl Ain the animal Fluids, or other animal Su ce 
as this may not only give Light into the Contents of the Wa- 
ter, but alſo ford Brechen, for its prudent Uſe, and ſhew 
2c — 
. 
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here we ſhould princigs ipall 
the freſh extravaſated bal of a healthy Perſon ; in 8 
or dry healthy human Blood; in the of ſound Blood; 
in morbid Blood of various kinds, as that of rheumatic, ſcor- 
butic, pleuritic, conſumptive, hypochondriacal, and maniacal 
Perſons ; upon the Calculus humanus, or Stone of the Bladder ; 
upon Gall-tones 3 upon the Chalk-ſtones of gouty Perſons ; 
upon Matter, or Pus z upon Urine, recent, ſtale, and gravelly, 
Ec. upon viſcid Phlegm, gellied Lympha, and other ſound 
and morbid animal Subſtances ; eſpecially as aſſiſted with a De- 
der of Heat equal to that of the human Body.. 
XXIV. (16) It may be proper to mix different kinds of 
Minerals with the Water, to try if any remarkable Changes 
can be thereby produced, or the Virtues of the Water increaſed, 
or its Contents the better diſcovered, And in this View ſeveral 
Ores, eſpecially the ſofter, or more ſoluble ſorts might be uſed ; 
eſpecially Iron-ore, Mundic, Marcaſites, or the Pyrites, as 
alſo Lime-ſtone, Alum-ſtone, Vitriol, Sulphur, and the Mineral 
Salts. Any of theſe Matters, if made to diſſolve in the Water, 
might produce conſiderable therein, or increaſe its 
Virtues, if they depended upon Contents of the ſame kind. 
Thus, for Example, if any Part of the Virtue of the Water 


ſhould depend upon Iron, the artificial Introduction of more 


Iron might heighten the Virtue of the Water, And fo again, 
if Vitriol, Alum, or Sulphur, be naturally contained in the 
Water, theſe Minerals might be added to it in a proper man- 
ner. So again it may be proper to try whether pure Silver will 
change its Colour, or turn black in the Water; or whether 
Lead, Quickſilver, &c. will any way diſſolve therein, where- 
by a Knowledge may be gained of certain Contents, or Proper- 
tics of the Water, 

XXV. (17) The Head of the artificial Subſtances might ad- 
mit of great Variety; but we will here ſingle out the more 
neceſſary Particulars, under the Claſſes of, 

1. Alcalies. 

2. Acids. ' 

. Metallic Preparations, and Solutions. | 

XXVI. (1) By Alcalies are here meant what the Chymiſts 
called fixed and volatile alcaline Salts and Spirits. Fixed alca- 
line Salts are made, by boiling the white Aſhes of proper Aa. 
table Subjects, ſuch as common Billet Wood, Bean- 
Vine-cuttings, Tartar, Ce. in Water, to diſſolve the Salt out 
of the Aſhes, then evaporating the clear Solution till a dry 
Salt be left behind. Salt of "Tartar is a principal Salt of this 
kind, and has conſiderable Uſes in the Examination of Mineral 
Waters; for as it diſſolves more readily and fully in Water 
than any earthy Subſtance, in proportion as it diſſolves, the 
earthy Subſtance contained in the Water will fall to the Bottom ; 
ſo that, by this Expedient, a large ny of the Earth of a 
Mineral Water may be ſeparated, and e to aſſume a dry 
Form. And as this Salt is wg. if the Water be acid, ſome 
Conflict or Ebullition ma * upon mixing them to- 
gether; for this is 3 the Caſe when an Acid and Alcali 
are mixed. Or, by a prudent Addition of this Salt, ſo as juſt 
to take off the Acidity of the Water, a neutral Salt may be 
made, and, by a proper Treatment, rendered ſenſible, ſo as 
to afford a ſatisfaftory Proof that the Water was acid. Salt of 
Tartar alſo readily runs, by the Moiſture of the Air, into a 
ponderous Liquid, called Oil of Tartar per Deliquium, which 
may often be uſed with gw Convenience than the Salt itſelf, 
as it is purer, more eaſily unites with Water, and may be more 
commodiouſly d into it. But if either the „ or 
Acid of a Water, ſhould be light, fine, or almoſt imperceptible, 
ſo as not to manifeſt themſelves upon the Addition of a ſtrong 
Alcali, a milder ſort may be required, ſuch as thoſe called vola- 
tile alcaline Salts, or urinous Spirits, viz. the Salts or Spirits 
of Hartſhorn, Blood, Urine, &c. 

XXVII. (2) We muſt likewiſe be provided of thoſe called 
Mineral Acids, or artificial acid Spirits ; ſuch as the Spirit and 
Oil of Vitriol, Spirit of Sulphur made by the Bell, Spirit of 
Salt, Spirit of Nitre, &c. for theſe Acids ſerve to diſcover 
whether the Water be alcaline. Thus for Example, as Oil 
of Vitriol is a very ſtrong Acid, a Drop or two whereof will 
communicate a Ne Acidity to four or five Ounces of 
common Water, if a vw or two of this Acid give no per- 
ceptible Acidity to four or five Ounces of a Mineral Water, it 
will hence appear, that the Mineral Water is alcaline, or im- 
8 with ſomething that has a Power to blunt Acids, or 

y their acid Nature, and turn them neutral. But where 
only a light, or ſubtile Alcali is contained in a Mineral Water, 
lighter Acids may be uſed for the Purpoſe, ſuch as Lemon- 
Juice, diſtilled Vinegar, Rheniſh Wine, Oc. 

XX VIII. (3) The Metallic Solutions, or Preparations, uſually 
made by Chymiſts, will be of conſiderable Service, not only 
as they confirm the Concluſions drawn from other Ex- 

periments ; but alfo diſcover ſtill more of the Contents and 
| ertics of the Water. Some of the moſt neceſſary ones are 
the following, vis. | 
I. A Solution of corroſive Sublimate in diſtilled Water. 
2. A Solution of pure Silyer in Aqua fortis, 


regard the Changes it produces in 
Water, 


Property in the Earth, whereby they differ from common Wa- 


A CI. 


3. A Solution of Quickſilver in Aqua fortis. | 
4+ A Solution of Saccharum Saturni, or Sugar of Lead, m 


. A Solution of Gold in Aqua regia. 

4 A Solution of Copper, in Aqua fortis ; and another of 
the ſame Metal, in Spirit of Sal-Ammoniac. 650 

7. A Solution of Iron, in Aqua fortis ; and another of the 
ſame Metal, in diſtilled Vinegar, or any tart Wine; the Uſes 
of all which will in the Courſe of the Enquiry. 

I. My preſent Deſign is to ſhew the Poſſibility of making 
an exact and ſatisfactory Enquiry into the Contents of a Mine- 
ral Water ; for till this alſo is ſhewn, we ſhall not be prepared 
to enter upon the Enquiry itſelf ; as the Buſineſs of examining 
Mineral Waters has not hitherto, that we know of, been re- 
duced to the Form of an Art, or brought under the Laws of 
phyſical Demonſtration. Some Attempts, indeed, have been 
made in this Way; but they are fo imperfect as to leave many 
ſtrong 8 upon the Minds of the major Part of Na- 
turaliſts, icians, and Chymiſts. The Reaſon appears to 
have been this, that the Experiments hitherto offered, for de- 
termining the Contents of Mineral Waters, are generally 
ſlight and ſuperficial, or by no means verified, and carried on in 
the Form of Induction. 

II. By Induction we mean the Art of Enquiry, originally in- 
3 the Lord Chancellor Bacon NI ; 6, af 
delivered by him (though never perfected) in the ſecond Book 
of his Nevwm Organum. This Art is no more than a rational, 
or ſcientifical Method of inveſtigating or tracing out the Na- 
tures of Things, ſo as to manifeſt by what Laws, Means, oc 
Actions phyſically exiſt, and produce their Effects. It ap- 
pears in all Reſpects to be the beſt, or moſt certain, if not the 
only true Art hitherto known, of promoting phyſical Know- 
ledge, provided it be practiſed with that Caution, and accord- 
ing to thoſe Rules which itſelf delivers. The principal Uſes 
of it are to ſhew what Method ſhould be obſerved, and what 
Experiments or Obſeryations are to be made in every Subje& ; 
how they are to be applied, what Particulars they bring to 
Light, or what Diſcoveries they afford ; nor does this Art ob- 
tain its End, till certain Axioms, or general Concluſions are 
formed by its means, comprehending the Nature of the Sub- 
ject, directing to an extenſive Practice upon it. This 
Art, therefore, conſiſts in a prudent and ſuitable Uk of the In- 
vention, the Memory, Reaſoning, and Experiment, all im- 
proved and aſſiſted to the utmoſt ; where Invention directe 
the Articles of Enquiring, Reaſoning directs the Experiments, 
and the Experiments, when made, inform and farther dire& 
the Invention and the Reaſon, ſo as to point out other Ex- 
iments, till the Nature of the Subject is fully diſcovered. 
us, in the preſent Undertaking, this Art has directed the In- 
vention, the Reaſon and the Memory, to caſt about, and ſug- 
geſt, the firſt Heads of Enquiry, the Experiments to be 
made; but can proceed no farther till the Experiments 
themſelves are made, or the Anſwers gained from Nature to 
the Queſtions ſed ; after which, the Reaſon, from the 
new Light acquired, may direct farther Experiments, till thus 
the Enquiry is brought to a Concluſion. | 

III. The preſent Buſineſs is, therefore, to explain the Na- 
ture of the neceſſary Experiments, with the way of conduct- 
ing them, according to the Art above mentioned, that they 
may give a clear and juſt Information, and not lead us inta 
Error and Confuſion ; but to do this in the ampleſt and moſt 
fatisfaftory manner, would require an Exactneſs, or Scrupulouſ- 
neſs of Procedure, which might diſguſt any but mathematical 
Readers, and draw us ay = unſuitable to the preſent 
Defign. Though, as the thing is of the utmoſt Im 
not only to the preſent Enquiry, but likewiſe to all others of 
the like kind, it may be proper to dwell a little upon it, with 
a View to ſhew, by way of Example, what Rigour is required, 
and what Evidence, or Proofs may be had in phyſical En- 
quiries, and the Examination of Mineral Waters. 

IV. The End of our preſent Enquiry is, to diſcover the 
Contents, Virtues and Uſes of a certain Mineral Water ; but 
as the Virtues and Uſes of this Water muſt neceſlarily depend 
upon its Contents, Ingredients, or the Parts whereof it con- 
ſiſts, the principal Drift and Scope of the Enquiry muſt be 
to diſcover, or, as far as poſſible, to manifeſt theſe Contents, 
and bring them under the Cognizance of the Senſes or Reaſon. 

V. And here it comes firſt to be confidered, from the ap- 

t Nature of the Thing, and from ſome Knowledge of the 
— of common Water, and the Subſtances ble of 
diſſolving therein, with what kinds of Matters the pr Mi- 
neral Water is likely to be impregnated. Now it is ſelf⸗ 
evident, that the Contents of every Water muſt. be ſuch as are 
capable of lodging therein, without hindering its Tranſparency, 
and without giving it Properties different from thoſe found in it 
by the Senſes, or particular Experiments, otherwiſe it would 
not be the Water it is. 

VI. Mineral Waters are generally underſtood to be thoſe 
running Waters, which receive any remarkable Quality or 


ter, 


ter, and thence become either more beneficial than that, in the 
Cure or Relief of certain Diſeaſes, or elſe more noxious or 
- prejudicial to the Body. By which Definition, the Contents of 

5 — Waters ſeem, as 4 Name imports, limited to Sub- 
jects of the Mineral K. But as juſt Definitions can 
never be given, till the Natures of Things are diſcovered, we 
ſhall make no farther Uſe of the preſent one, than to direct our 
Enquiry more particularly to the Diſcovery of Mineral Matters 
in the Water; without neglecting ſuch as may be of a 
vegetable or animal Nature : For as vegetable and animal Mat- 
ters plentifully abound in the Earth, and may lie in the Courſe 
or Gonfines of a Spring, it is not impoſſible that certain Parts 
thereof ſhould, at ſome Times, or in ſome Places, mix with 
the Water. 

VII. But, to ſhorten our preſent Labour, it may be proper 
to contract our View, and here limit ourſelves to ſuch things 
only, as Water is commonly known to diſſolve, and ſuch as have 
been found, by competent Trials, to exiſt in Mineral Waters; 
for we do not undertake to write a Syſtem of Natural and 
Chymical Philoſophy, but to ſhew the way of purſuing a par- 
ticular Enquiry into Mineral Waters, by means of ſuitable 


— 
II. The Bodies capable of permanently diſſolving in Wa- 
ter, without hindering its Tranſparency, and ſuch as have been 
ound to exit in ne Waters, foum 8 40 four 
Claſſes, viz. 

1. Salts. ö 

2. Earths. 

3. Sulphurs. 

4. Fumes, or Spirits. | 

Now the Queſtion here is, whether Natural Philoſophy and 
Chymiſtry, even in their preſent States, may not ſupply ways 
of diſcovering, with ny Certainty, if any of theſe are or 
are not contained in a Mineral Water, From ſeveral Obſerva- 
tions and Experiments, which we have ourſelves made, and 
ſome alſo that we have read, we incline to think this poſſible, 
and now proceed to lay down the ways wherein we judge it 
may be effected. 

(r) SALTS. 


IX. All true Salts diſſolve in Water, this being one of their 
eſſential Properties, or iſtics ; and as there are few 
Mineral Waters but what, upon a common Analyſis, are found 
to contain a faline Subſtance ; and as the principal Virtue of 
theſe Waters is ſometimes found to reſide therein, a 8 
Regard ſhould be had to diſcover, whether a propoſed Mineral 
Water contains any Salt, to determine the Species thereof, if 
known, aſſign its — to the Water, or to the other In- 
gredients, - deſcribe its particular Properties, Virtues, and Uſes, 
and produce or exhibit ſuch Salt, or Salts, in their natural or 
true Form and Appearance. 

X. The natural Mineral Salts, or Salts ſuppoſed to be Mine- 
ral are, 

1. Sea Salt, or common Salt. 

2. Nitre. 

3- Alum. 


5. Sal Ammoniac. 

6. Epſom Salt, or the Sal Catharticum amarum. 
Dr. Liſter's Nitrum Murale, or Calcarious Nitre. 
The univerſal Acid. 

9. The mineral alcaline Salt. 


(t) SSA SALT, 


XI. In order to diſcover whether Sea Salt, or any other 
known Salt be naturally contained in a Mineral Water, it is 
previouſly neceſſary to be acquainted with the Natures and Pro- 
perties of theſe Salts, otherwiſe we might be at a Loſs to know 
| them, when they come in our way. 


XII. Some of the chief Properties of Sea galt, as diſtinguiſh- 
ed from all other known Salts, ſeem to be theſe, viz. 


1. Its particular A ce, its ſaline Taſte, and its Form 
3 ins, or cubical Cryſtals, when true 
= preſerving Quality, eſpecially with regard to animal 


3. Its manner of decrepitating, or crackling, in, or over 
the Fire; ae thereof, when ſprinkled 
over — 

4. particular Odour it yields in this itati i 
that of the 3 of Salt. ng DO 

5. Its affording the true Spirit of Salt, in a denſe, white, 
pungent Vapour by Diſtillation z which Spirit, as well as the 
Salt in Subſtance, turns Aqua fortis into Aqua regia, and thus 
makes a Solvent for Gold. 

6. Its melting with Difficulty in a ſtrong Fire, and at length 

throogh the Feres of the rt? 
Iss being recoverable from its own Spirit by the Addition 
of vs pure and fixed alcaline Salt. 3 i | 
8, Its Spirit conſtituting Sal Ammoniac with any volatile Al- 


, 


-” 


or be not any conſiderable, or even minute Pr 
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cali ; or the Salt itſelf ing Sal * a 
te bing with Urine Ammoniac by Sublimation, 
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Aqua ſortis, 


10. Its Faculty of precipitating 
ſo as to increaſe the Weight of the Silver, and render it volatile 
in a ſtrong Fire. A previous Know of theſe Properties of 
Sea Salt may ſufficiently enable us to diſcover it in a Mineral 


Water, or under whatever Form or Diſguiſe it may happen 


to be met with. 
XII. The known of diſcovering whether Sea Salt be 
contained in a Water, ſeem reducible to three, viz. 


1. Addition to the Water. 
2. E ration, and Addition to the dry Matter. 
3. zation. 


(1) By App1Tron to the WATERS, 
XIV. Caſe 1, To two Ounces of diſtilled common Wa- 
ter, contained in a white, ine, cylindrical Glaſs, add, 


- Drop by Drop, four Grains of a pellucid Solution of Silver, 

made in Aqua fortis, with one Ounce of refined Silver to four 

Ounces of proof Aqua fortis, and no Milkinefs, Cloudineſa, 

— of Colour, or Tranſparency will appear in the 
ater. 

XV. Caſe 2. To two Ounces of the ſame diſtilled Water add 
a ſingle Grain of Sea Salt, let it perfectly diſſolve therein, 
by ſtirring the whole with a clean Glaſs Rod; and 
now dropping in four Grains of the ſame Solution of Silver, 
a manifeſt Milkineſs, or white Cloudinefs will appear in tho 
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XVI. Now, as ing was added in the ſecond Caſe, more 
than in the firſt, beſides a ſingle Grain of Sea Salt, it is manifeſt 
that the Solution of Silver, by cauſing a Milkineſs, or white 
Precipitate, gives an Indication of the Sea Salt added to the 
Water in the ſecond Caſe, Therefore, when ſuch a Solution 
of Silver cauſes no Change in a ſuitable Proportion of a Water, 
it may hence be ſuſpected that the Water contains extremely 
little, or no Sea Salt; but if a Milkineſs, or white Precipitate 
enſues, that ſome Proportion of Sea Salt is lodged therein. 

XVII. The chymical Reaſon of the Experiment is this ; 
that Silver remains permanently diflolved in its proper Men- 
ſtrum Aqua fortis ; and by no means fo in the Solvent of Gold, 
or Aqua regia, which will not touch Silver, but conſtantly 
precipitates it from its own Solvent Aqua fortis, on account 
of Sea Salt, or Spirit of Sea Salt, contained in Aqua regis 
which conſtitutes the ſole Difference betwixt the two Men- 
ſtruums. And therefore, when a Solution of Silver, made in 
Aqua fortis, is added to pure diſtilled Water, which contains 
no Sea Salt, 2 therewith, the Silver here 5 
remaining tran diſſolved, and equally ſuſpended, 
diſperſed thr the 2 but upon the Addition of Sea Salt, 
which turns Liquor into an Aqua regia, the Silver is im- 
mediately let looſe, the Mixture grows white, or milky, and 
lets the Buer fall, according to its Nature, in a white Powder 
or Precipitate, to the Bottom. 


XVIII. Caſe 3. To the 8 the ſame Water, 
contained in ſeveral Glaſſes, tely add a Grain of pure 
Nitre, pure Alum, and pure Borax, in all which there is 
no Mixture of Sea Salt, and into each Glaſs let fall the Solu- 
tion of Silver as before, upon which no Change of Colour, 
or Tranſparency will enſue, nor any Precipitation be made, 
And this appears to hold of all the Salts wherein no Sea Salt 
is contained. 

XIX. Caſe 4. Mix together, in a clean Glaſs Mortar, equal 
or unequal Parts of pure Nitre, pure Borax, and pure Alum, 
wherein there is no Sea Salt lodged ; put four Grains of this 
Mixture into two Ounces of the diſtilled Water, let the 
whole intirely diſſolve therein ; then add the Solution of Sil- 
ver, as before, and ftill no Milkineſs or Precipitation, like 
that in the ſecond Caſe, will appear. And this alſo ſeems to 
hold of any Mixture of Salts, provided there be no Sea Salt 
among them, 


XX. "Theſe four Caſes, when duly conſidered and compared, 
will ſhew that a Solution of Silver in Aqua fortis is a ready, 
an exact, and commodious thing for intimating whether there 
rtion of Sea- 
Salt contained in a Water. The fame may likewiſe be done 


8 uickſilver in Aqua fortis, or an aqueous So- 


of » though not in ſo exquiſite and 

a manner. 'This kind of Proof may ſometimes, — 42 
to be fallacious, incompetent, or inſufficient, becauſe other 

ts, or Subſtances, whoſe Natures and Pr ies are not 
hitherto known, bly be able to precipitate Silver in Solu- 
tion, as well as Sea Salt does; whence kind of Trials ſhould 
not be propoſed as demonſtrative, but only as probable. All 
the Inference, therefore, to be juſtly — from them, before 
they are otherwiſe verified, or confirmed, is, that ſince it muſt 
with regard tg the Truth of the Experiment, be the — 
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whether Sea Salt is added to à Water by Nature, by Acci- 
dent, or the Hand of Man, provided it be in che Water, we 
may hence be furniſhed with a probable Indication whether any 
Sea Salt, even in a ſmall Proportion, be contained in a Water 
or not. We now proceed to more direct and infallible Proofs. 


(2)By EvaroxATION and ADDIT10N to the p MATTER. 


XXI. Caſe 1. To half a Pint of diſtilled common Water 
add a Dram or two of Sea Salt, which being totally diſſolved 


therein, evaporate the Solution, over a clear Fire, till a dry 


Matter remains at the Bottom. This dry Matter will, upon 
all Trials, be found to be Salt. Thus, for Example, lay 
a Part of it upon a Piece of clean Glaſs, and add to it a few 
Drops of well rectified Oil of Vitriol, and a conſiderable 
Heat and Ebullition will enſue, and a particular white, pun- 
gent Vapour, or Steam, ariſe, having the exact Smell of 
lauber's ſtrong Spirit of Sea Salt. Now, as no other 
Salt, unleſs it contains Sea Salt, or the Spirit of Sea Salt, 
is found, upon the like Experiment, to afford this particular 
Vapour and Odour, we have hence a clear Indication that Sea 
Salt was contained in the dry Matter, * adding a ſuffi- 
cient Proportion of diſtilled Water to this Matter, eva- 
porating the Solution, the Salt may be eaſily recovered in its 
own priſtine Form. | 
XXII. Caſe 2. As Nitre and Sea Salt happen to be 
mixed in a Water, and as both of them afford their reſpective 
Vapours, or Spirits, upon Contact of Oil of Vitriol, dif- 
ſolve equal Parts of theſe two Salts in diſtilled Water, and 
ing the ſuperfluous Moiſture, put the dry Matter into a 
Retort, and adding Oil of Vitriol to it, diſtil in a Sand Heat, 
whereby a true aq regia will be obtained; that is, a 
Mixture of Spirit of Nitre, and the Spirit of Sea Salt, both 
which Spirits are thus made to riſe in Vapour, and come 
over mixed into the Receiver; whence we have a clear In- 
dication that both Sea Salt and Nitre were contained in the 
Mixture; ſince no other Matters beſides theſe two in Con- 
junction are found to afford the true Aqua regia. $4 
XXIII. Caſe 3. Mix together equal or unequal Quantities 
of Sea Salt, Salt of Tartar, Epſom Salt, Borax and Alum ; 
add a proper Proportion of Oil of Vitriol thereto, and the 
peculiar, white, pungent Vapour of Sea Salt will immedi- 
ately ariſe, and give a plain Indication that Sea Salt was con- 
tained in the Mixture, And this appears to hold of any o- 
ther Mixture of different Salts with Sea Salt, excepting Nitre, 
whoſe Mixture with Sea Salt was conſidered under the ſecond 
Caſe ; for Nitre, upon Contact with Oil of Vitriol, yields 
its own peculiar * or the Fume of Spirit of Nitre, 
eaſily diſtinguiſhable from all others. 
XXIV. Caſe 4. Mix together equal or unequal Parts of Sea 


Salt, Bole Armoniac, Chalk and Brickduſt; then pouring 


Oil of Vitriol thereto, the peculiar Vapour and Odour of the 
Spirit of Sea Salt may ſtill be remarkably obſerved and diſtin- 

uiſhed ; and this Experiment alſo appears to hold of the 
Mixture of Sea Salt with any other ſtony, earthy, or mine- 
ral Subſtances. | 


XXV. If this kind of Proof, depending upon the Know- 
ledge of the Smell, and Appearance of a certain Fume or Va- 

ur, ſhould be thought precatious or inconcluſive, as it may 

by thoſe who are unacquainted with the peculiar Senfation 
G impreſſed by the Fume or Spirit of Sea Salt ſtriking 
the Noſtrils of any Perſon who has his Smell, the Experiment 
may be farther proſecuted, and rendered more ſatisfactory and 
concluſive ; fot if the Mixtures affording this Odour be diſtilled 
in a Glaſs Retort and Receiver, with a ſufficient Quantity of 
Oil of Vitriol, they will afford the true Spirit of Sea Salt, ac- 
cording to all Trials, and particularly by this, that it is con- 
vertible into Sea Salt again, by the proper Addition of any fixed 


alcaline Salt. 


XXVI. The chymical Foundation whereon the Succeſs of 
theſe Experiments with Oil of Vitriol depends, is this, that 
Oil of Vitriol being a ſtrong Acid, and powerfully diſpoſed to 
act upon Sea Salt and Nitre, ſo as to enter forcibly into their 
more fixed or groſs Parts ; at the ſame time that this is done, 
their lighter or more volatile Parts are looſed, from their Con- 
nection with the groſſer, and left free to riſe according to 
their lighter Nature; and thus, in proper diſtilling Veſſels, come 
totally over the Helm, with the Aſſiſtance of Heat, leavi 
the more erous and terreſtrial Matter behind, cloſely ane 
with the Oil of Vitriol, as we ſee in the Diſtillations of Glau- 


bers 's ſtrong Spirit of Sea Salt, and Spirit of Nitre. 


(3) By CaysTALLIZA TION. 


XXVII. Caſe 1. Diſſolve any Proportion of Sea Salt in diftilled 
Water, evaporate the Solution till a Film or Skin appears on 
the Surface ; then put the Liquor into a clean earthen Veſlel, 
ſet it to ſhoot in a cool Place, and, in a few Days time, 

eat Part of the Salt will be found grained ; or if the So- 
lution was not «too high boiled, and a ſufficient time was 
afforded, ſhot into of a cubical Figure, 


- 


XXVIII. Caſe 2. Mix equal or unequal Parts of Sea galt, 
Nitre, and Epſom Salt, by grinding them together in a clean 
Mortar; diſſolve the whole in diſtilled Water; evaporate 
the Solution over a clear Fire, till a Film appears on the 
Surface; then ſet the Liquor in a cool Place for ſome Days, 
and the Nitre will be found to ſhoot firſt in its natural Cry- 
ſtals ; which being taken out, and the remaining Liquor again 
boiled to a proper Height, and expoſed to ſhoot as before, the 
Sea Salt will be next obtained in its own peculiar Grains or 
Cryſtals. And if the Experiment be carried farther, by boil- 

the Liquor again, and ſetting it to ſhoot, the Epſom Salt 
| likewiſe be obtained. In the ſame Manner may any 
Mixture of different- Salts be ſeparated each in its own parti- 
cular Form or 7 The Rule in Cryſtallization is this, 
that the Salt which diſſolves moſt copiouſly in Water, ſhoots 
laſt out of the Mixture; and that which diſſolves the moſt 
Þaringly, firſt ; whence Nitre ſhoots before Sea Salt, and 
Salt before Epſom Salt. . 
XXIX. This laſt Method of Trial, by C ization, 

of itſelf be eſteemed certain or aer ; 2 Ford 

two former, by Addition to the Water, and by Evaporation and 

Addition to the dry Matter, it amounts to a phyſical Demon- 

ftration : So that where they all agree, there can be no doubt 

that Sea Salt is contained in a Mineral Water, treated after the 
ſame Manner : For the firſt affords an Intimation, that this Salt 
is naturally contained in the Water ; the ſecond ſhews, that it 
remains after Evaporation ; and the third, that it is actually 
ſeparable in its own proper Form from the Water, and may in 
this State be fairly examined, to try whether it has or has not 
the known Properties of Sea Salt. If any Scruple or Suſpicion 
ſhould remain, as to its being Sea Salt, let it be ſtrictly com- 
pared with a Parcel allowed to be Sea Salt, in all Reſpedts, ac- 


cording to the Characteriſtics above given of this Salt; and if no 


Difference appears betwixt the two, they muſt at leaſt be ac- 
knowledged of the ſame kind. 

XXX. It might indeed be here objected, that though Sea 
Salt ſhould be contained in a Water, yet Nature may have ſo 
intimately, or, as it were, undiſtinguiſhably and inſeparably 
blended or mixed it in with the Water, or other Contents, as 
not to manifeſt itſelf upon the ſevereſt Trials ; as fixed alcaline 
Salt is concealed in Glaſs, Acid in Flint, or Sulphur and Mer- 
cury in Metals; or as other Principles are in thoſe emphatically 
called Mixts, to diſtinguiſh them from Aggregates or Com- 
pounds, where the Texture is looſe, and the Parts much more 
eaſily ſeparated. And this Objection muſt be allowed of Force, 
in ſome Caſes, till we can ſhew that even theſe Mixts can be 
ſeparated by Art, or have their Ingredients rendered cognizable 
2 the Senſes or the Reaſon, This indeed belongs to a higher 

hymiſtry than we are at preſent concerned with; otherwiſe, 
it might be made appear, that Mixts, with regard to their Ana- 
lyſis, differ not from Compounds, -provided we were furniſhed 
with ſuitable analyſing Powers, Inſtruments, and Menſtruums. 
Thus Glaſs may be, without much Difficulty, ſeparated. into 
the Sand, and Salt that compoſe it; and Flints have their 
Acid ſeparated from them in the making of Glaſs, as we ſee in 
that Subſtance called, at the Glaſs-houſes, Sandiver ; and even 
the purer Metals may be, analyſed by the Burning-glafs, and 
otherwiſe, But there is no Occafion to go thus far for an An- 
ſwer to the preſent Objection, in the Cat of Mineral Waters, 
till it can be ſhewn that Nature has made any ſuch firm Mix- 
tures as thoſe above mentioned in Mineral 'Waters. On the 
contrary, numerous Experiments ſhew that the Principles here 
lie looſe, and may be ſeparated, by ordinary Means, to ſuch a 
a. I of Simplicity, as clearly to manifeſt their phyſical and 
medicinal Effects, Virtues, and Uſes, wherein our preſent En- 
quiry centers. We therefore preſume, that the preceding Ex- 
Trg duly applied and conſidered, furniſh us with a ſure 

ethod to difcover whether any Mineral Water contains Sea 
Salt; and if it does, to ſeparate it from all. other Things, render 
it ſenſible, and determine its Proportion. 

XXXI. We have been the fuller upon this firſt Article of Sea 
Salt, to ſhew an Example of the inductive Method, which we 
would recommend in Experiments, and icularly in proſe- 
cuting. Enquiries of this kind, where the Foundations of phy- 
ſical Certainty have ſcarce hitherto been laid. And hoping there 
may be enough done. in this ſtrict Way, to ſhew the Nature of 
the Procedure intended, we ſhall, for fear of being thought too 
minute and tedious, by frequently and circumſtantially repeating 
the ſame kind of iments, endeavour to diſpatch the re- 


. maining Part in a more conciſe and ſummary Manner. 


| (2) Nxrr Rx. | 
XXXII. The Characteriſtics of pure Nitre, or Salt-petre, 
ſeem to be chiefly _ VIZ. 
I. Its peculiar Form, or hexagonal, priſmatic Cryſtals, . py- 
ramdical at one End when the Shoots are true and perfect. 

2. Its partic or trating, Cool, and li bit- 
3 Tharp, or penetratig, cool, en ; 
3. Its preſerving Fleſh, and at the ſame time giving it 
particular florid or rofy Colour; whereto may be added its im- 

Proving 


proving the red Colour of the Blood, eſpecially when inclined 
to be white, black, or ſizy. 6 

4. Its cooling the , and lowering the Pulſe ; more re- 

markably in Fevers and Pleurifies. | 9 

F. Its yielding a red ſuffocating Fume, or Vapour, in Diſtil- 
lation, and. thus affording a true Aqua fortis, or Spirit of Nitre, 
which is a Solvent for Silver, but not of itſelf for Gold, 

6. Its manner of flowing, or melting, in a Crucible in the 
Fire, which is quick and igneous; though this Salt does not of 
itſelf take flame in the ſtrongeſt Heat. : 

7. Its fulminating, and turning to a fixed alcaline Salt in Fu- 
ſion, upon the Addition of Charcoal, Tartar, &c. with a con- 
ſiderable Loſs of Weight. 41. ; 

8. Its compoſing Gunpowder with common Brimſtone and 

9. Its being recoverable from its own acid Spirit, by the pro- 
per Addition of any fixed alcaline Salt. ; 2955 

XXXIII. Theſe Properties of Nitre being laid down, it is 
eaſy to try if any Salt, ſuppoſed to be nitrous, whether found in 
a Mineral Water or otherwiſe, be real Nitre or not. And 
hence it is manifeſt, that by Nitre, or Salt Petre, we do not 
mean the Nitrum Murale, or calcarious Nitre of Dr. Liſter, 
whoſe Properties will hereafter be delivered; nor the Nitre of 
the Ancients, which appears to have been a — different thing, 
of an alcaline Nature; but our common refined Salt-petre, uſed 
in Medicine, Chymiſtry, and the making of Gunpowder ; be- 
ing a neutral Salt, with regard to Alcali and Acid, though re- 
ſolvable by Fire and proper Additions into a ſtrong Alcali and 
a ſtrong Acid. | ; 

XXXIV. The Ways of diſcovering whether this Nitre be 
contained in a Water ſeem reducible to four, viz. , 


1. By Immerſion, or rr certain Bodies in the Water. 
2. By Evaporation, and Addition to the dry Matter. 
3. By Diſtillation with Additions. 


4. By Cryſtallization. 
(1) By IMMERSION, or STEEPING, 


XXXV, If a little Nitre be diſſolved in diſtilled Water, and 
Paper be ſteeped a while in the Solution, then dried before the 
Fire; and, if there be Occaſion, dipped and dried again; the 
Paper being now applied to a lighted Candle, or a glowing Coal, 
will immediately take fire, ugh not flame, and burn like 
Quick-match in a certain ſparkling manner, ſo as to give a 
manifeſt Sign that it received this Property from Salt- for 
Paper ſteeped in the like Solutions of Alum, Epſom Salt, fixed 
alcaline Salts, Vitriol, Borax, Nitrum Murale, Sea Salt, or 
any other of the known Salts, will not produce the ſame Phæ- 
nomenon. Whence, if Paper ſeveral times ſteeped in a Mine- 
ral Water ſhould produce this Effect, or burn after the ſame 
particular manner, this would be an Indication that the Water 
contained Nitre. 

XXXVI. The Reaſon of the Experiment ſcarce needs to be 
mentioned, as it is obvious that the Paper, by being ſoaked in 
the Solution, becomes impregnated with the Water, and of 
courſe with Particles of the Salt ; and being afterwards dried, 
the aqueous Parts thus exhale, and leave the Particles of the 
Salt ſticking in the Pores of the Paper, which being now applied 
to the Candle, it takes fire, and burns, or makes little fiery 
Exploſions, according to the well known Property of Nitre, 
when mixed and fulminated with any inflammable Subſtance. 
But as this Effect may poſſibly be prevented, or not ſo remarkably 
follow, if other Salts ſhould happen to be mixed in too large a 
Proportion along with the Nitre, the following Caſe may help 
us to diſcover Nitre where it is blended with other Salts, 


XXX VII. If equal or unequal Quantities of Nitre, Sea Salt, 
Epſom Salt and Borax be diſſolved in diſtilled Water, and a 
Piece of raw Fleſh be ſteeped in the Solution for ſome Hours, 
when it is taken out and examined, or compared with a 
Piece of the ſame raw Fleſh which has not undergone the 
fame Operation, the former will be found redder than the 
latter, or than another Piece of the ſame Fleſh ſet to ſteep 
for the fame time in a Solution of the ſeveral Salts above 
mentioned, except the Nitre; whence it follows, that Nitre, 
aceording to its known P , was the Cauſe of this ad- 
ditional Redneſs. If, therefore, Mineral Water ſhould have 
the fame Effect upon raw Fleſh ſteeped therein, we may pre- 
ſume that the Water contains Nitre, 


XXXVIIL It ſhould ſeem that Nitre gives this particular 
red or roſy Colour to raw Fleſh, on account of ſome of the 
Blood ſtill remaining therein; for Nitre acts powerfully upon 
Blood, fo as to heighten its Colour, and long preſerve it freſh 
and found, even when ſtagnant or — 1. But, to de- 
termine this matter, it might be proper to try, whether a 
Muſcle fo well waſhed and cleanſed from its Blood (by ſoaking 
in fair Water, by Injections into the Blood-veſſels, or other- 
wiſe) as to appear white, could have any of Redneſs 
reſtored to it by Nitre; or whether it will turn a Tendon or 
other white animal Subſtance red. f 


the Shoots or C 


neutral State, by means of fixed alcaline Salts, or terr 


3. Its mel 
Blifier; but at 


(2)By EvarorATron and Appirion tothe DAY MATT N. 
'XXXIX. If Nitre be diflolved in Water; and the Solution 


to Dryneſs, the Nitre will remain behind, and may 
be proved to be Nitre by mixing it with powdered Charcoal, 


and trying if it will fulminate and tun to an alcaline Salt in 
the Fire; if it will make Gunpowder with Brimſtone and Wil- 
low-coal; or if it will afford eculiar red Fume of a parti- 
cular, nauſeous, ſuffocating Odour, like that of Aqua forti 

by pouring Oil of Vitriol to it. And in the ſame manner, 
though Nitre ſhould be mixed with ſeveral other Salts in a Wa- 
ter, after Evaporation, to a dry Subſtance, Indications may be 
gained of its being among them ; but particularly by adding 
Oil of Vitriol to the compound Maſs, and obſerving and ex- 
amining the Fume and Odour thence criſing. . 

(3) By DisTILLATION. 

XL. So again, if Nitre, after the full Evaporation of 
Water, remains mixed among the dry Matter, it may be di- 
covered by adding either Oil of Vitriol, calcined Vitriol, or 
Brickduſt thereto, and diſtilling in a naked Fire; for thus the 
Nitre parting eaſily with its Spirit, this Spirit will ſoon riſe, and 
come over in red Fumes irito the Receiver ; only if Sea Salt 
happens to be in the Mixture, there may thus be obtained an 
Aqua regia, - inſtead of a pure Spirit of Nitre ; though this alſo 

es a ſufficient Indication of the Nitre, as Aqua regia cannot 
made without the Spirit of Nitre. To carry the Proof far- 
ther, let Trial be made whether, by adding a ſufficient Propor- 
tion of any fixed alcaline Salt to the Spirit thus procured, true 
Nitre may not be recovered ; and whether this Nitre in par- 
ticular will not ſerve in the making of Gunpowder, becauſe 
it has been ſuſpected that regenerated Nitre will not. 


(4) By CavysTALLIZATION. 


XLI. It need not be mentioned, after what has been ſaid be- 
fore of Cryſtallization, that a ſimple Solution of Nitre in Wa- 
ter being brought to a due Height, and ſet in a cool Place, 
will in a few Days ſhoot into hexagonal, priſmatic Cryſtals of 
ar Nitre ; fo that if any Mineral Water ſhould contain no 

it but Nitre, this may eaſily be obtained from it, by a proper 
Evaporation, and ſub equent C ization. Again, thou 
ihe og of — beſides = zould be 9 in a Wa- 

, may, by repeated tions and Cryſtallizations 
be made to ſhoot ſeparate, _ thus be obtained pure, each in 
ryſtals peculiar to itſelf, according to what was 
above delivered, under the Article NN with 
regard to Sea Salt. And in this manner, therefore, Nitre 
may be obtained pure, and free from the Admixture of any 
other Salts which happen to be contained in a Mineral Water, 

XLII. It will here be proper to remember, that nitrous or 
other ſaline Matters may poſſibly be contained in Mineral Wa- 
ters, and yet not be brought to appear in a ſolid or true cryſtal- 
line Form, without ſome Brea Encheireſis, or Expedient 
ſuited to the Purpoſe. us it is a conſtant Practice, at the 
Salt-petre Works, to uſe a fixed alcaline Salt, in order to con- 
ſolidate or embody the Nitre, and make it ſhort, firm, ſtrong 
and regular, Cauſe appears to be this ; that the Matters 
capable of wo_ ſuch fem and ſolid Salts are uſually of 
themſelves too acid ; for many acid Matters are little diſpoſed 
to ſhoot and form themſelves into ſolid and hard Cryſtals z 
but, to fit them for this Purpoſe, require to have their prevail- 
ing Acidity deſtroyed, and the whole Subſtance brought to a 
calies, as we ſee in the making not only of Salt, but alſo of 
Four od Alum, the artificial neutral Salts, &c. And theſe 
ſeveral Experiments and Obſervations properly applied, extend- 
ed and varied, may afford us a Method of diſcovering with 
— wy Certainty whether Nitre be contained . 

ater or not. | 


(3) Al. unt. 


quadrangular. i | 5 
2. Its peculiar, ſharp, rough, ſtyptic, or aſtringent Taſte. 
ing aqueous over a ſoſt Fire, riſing in a 
to a white, light, ſpungy Subſtance, 
called Burnt-Alum. 


4. Its affe , when burnt, an acid Spirit, ſomewhat like 
Oil of Vitriol, by being diſtilled in a ſtrong Fire, even without 


. This Spirit conſtituting Alum again, by being properly 
uni with any "Fed lane Salt. 2 ”7 hy 

6. Its partic in ſtriking ing certain 
along with other ients, as we ſee in the Art of Dying, 
Leather-drefling, the making of red Inks, c. 

7. Its being the only Salt, that, with ſuitable animal, or 
vegetable Su es, will make the black Phoſphorus, or Py- 


horus. 
22 Ff The 


r 


ACTI. 
a blac 


The black Phoſphorus is k Powder, now uſually 
made with Wheat Flower and Alum mixed together in a 
certain Proportion, and calcined to a n till 
it acquires the Pr of taking fire ſpon y in the 
2 Air, and appearing like a glowing Coal 


it contains. 
9. Its ſerving like Vitriol in obtaining the common Kinds of 
ua fortis from Nitre. | 
IV. The more fatisfaftory Ways of diſcovering whether 
Alum be contained in a Mineral Water ſeem reducible to 
three, viz. | | 
S the dry Matter 
2. By Evaporation, and treating atter. 
3. By Cryſtallization. 
: (1) By the TAS E. . 
XLV. It is eaſy to diſtinguiſh, by the Taſte, any conſider- 
able P f a of. Alum diſlplved in Water ; but if the Pro- 
parece d be very minute, Part of the Water may be ex- 
aled, and the Remainder taſted ; for Alum will not evaporate 
by being boiled in Water; fo that thus the Proportion may be 
greatly increaſed, till at length, if there be any of this Salt in the 
ater, it will come to be perceived by the Taſte. And this 
Caſe may often hold, other Salts beſides Alum ſhould 
happen to be lodged in the Water, ſuch as Epſom Salt, Nitre, 
fixed alcaline Salt, &c. But the Salts, or other Subſtances which 
mixed with Alum in a Mineral Water ſeem the moſt likely 
to confound the Taſte, or prevent its reg I are 
Sea Salt, Acid, Vitriol, ſtyptic ir Farths, halk or Lime- 
ſtone corroded and diſſolved by an Acid or otherwiſe ; fo that, 
though a Water actually contains Alum, yet the Taſte ſhall 
not with Certainty diſcover it; whence Recourſe muſt be had 
to 1 Experiments, more ſubtile and exquiſite than the 
Taſte. We cannot at preſent ſuggeſt or recollect any ſatiſ- 
factory Experiment for determining, by Addition to the Water, 
whether Alum, either alone, or mixed with other Salts, be 
2 in a Mineral Water; though the Plant called Ragged 
Ro 1 is ſaid peculiarly to turn any Water red wherein Alum 
is diſſolved. 


(2) By EvaroraTION, and TREATING the bRY MATTER. 


XLVI. When Alum is the only Salt contained in a Water, 
it may eaſily be diſcovered and rendered ſenſible by Evapo- 
ration, and trying whether the dry Matter, upon Examina- 
tion by the Senſes and particular Experiments, does not mani- 
feſt all the known Signs of Alum. But when this Salt happens 
to be mixed with others, let the dry mixed Maſs be laid upon 
a hot Iron Plate, where the Alum riſing in a Bliſter, and ſepa- 
rating*from the reſt in the Form of Burnt Alum, may be af- 
terwards diffolved in diſtilled Water, and brought by Cryſtal- 
lization to the true Form and Appearance of Alum. This Me- 
thod, indeed, may prove imperfect, eſpecially when other Salts 
that ſwell and riſe in Bliſters upon a hot Iron as well as Alum 
happen to be mixed therewith, as Borax, and the calcarious 
Nitre do, though in a ſomewhat different manner; ſo that, in 
this Caſe, a farther Illuſtration and Confirmation muſt be had 
from the ſurer Method of Cryſtallization. 


(3) By CxvsTALLIZATION. | 
XLVII.. Altougd a Water ſhould be truly aluminous, yet 
it may not be praCticahle, as was alſo obſerved under Nitre, 
to make the aluminous Matter ize without the Aſſiſtance 
of a proper Expedient for the Purpoſe. Hence, even at the 
Alum Works, the Alum does not in its true rocky 
Form at the firſt Operation, without the Addition of Kelp and 
putrefied Urine, *whereby we are directed to uſe the fame Ex- 

ient occaſionally. And thus if a Water ſhould contain any 

umber of Salts, beſides an aluminous one, this may, by Cry- 

ſtallization properly repeated, be ſeparated from the rel, and 
rendered ſenſible in its own natural Form, | 


(4) Borax. 


XLVIII. Borax is a Salt not hitherto allowed to be found 
native in England, for which Reaſon we ſhall, in this Place, 
treat more Pech of it ; though its natural Hiſtory is of Conſe- 
quence in Chymiſtry and Phyſics, as being a Salt of a ex- 
traordinary Nature. Its diſcriminating ies are Chi 
theſe, * | | 

1. Its Form and Appearance, as brought to us from the 
Eaſt Indies, which is that of dirty I a coarſe, ſaline 
and particularly fœtid Subſtance, mixed with much unctuous, 
earthy and ſtony Matter; and in this State it is commonly called 


Tincal, or Tincar. 
when refined, being octa- 


o 


2. Its pure and intire Cryſtals, 
gonal Priſms very finely cut, though ſeldom obtained perſect 
m the ordinary way of refining it. 

3. Its particular Taſte, not eaſy to be deſcribed, as being 
ſweetiſh, ſharpiſh, and ſomewhat urinous or lixivious. 

4. Its-Property of ſoldering Metals, or making them eafily 


= 


ts near Affinity with Vitriol freed from the metallic Part 


a 01 


une, of AN each other; more particularly the Parts 
0 > ek | * 
. Its making an excellent Flux for Metals and certain Ores; 
a. by being melted with a proper Proportion. of Sand or 
Flint, turning, in a very ſhort time, to a hard Glaſs, capable of 
cutting common Glaſs almoſt like a Diamond. g 
6. Its extremely vitreſcible Nature, fo as by itſelf, with 2 
moderate Heat, and in a few Minutes time, to become true 
and permanent Glaſs. | | 
IX. The Ways of diſcovering whether Borax be contained 
in a Mineral Water are principally two, viz. 

t. By Evaporation. | | 

2. By Cryſtallization. 0 | | 

(1) Since this Salt does not exhale by boiling in Water, (as 
appears in the refining of it, which requires long boiling) if any 
of it be diſſolved in Water, it will be left bebi _—_ the 
dry Subſtance gained by a total Evaporation, which dry Sub- 
ſtance being laid upon a hot Iron over a common clear 
Fire, if any Part thus melts aqueous, and riſes high into a white 
if Maſs, this may be collected ſeparate, and examined by 
the Senſes and particular Experiments, according to the Proper- 
ties above laid down, whether it be Borax, Alum, or the calca- 
rious Nitre ; for all theſe riſe at firſt ſomewhat in the ſame 
manner ; but if the Fire be continued, or raiſed to a proper 
Height, the Borax ſoon melts a ſecond time, and turns to 
Glaſs, which Alum and the calcarious Nitre will not do; 
whereby it may be readily diſtinguiſhed from them. And this 
Glaſs has the ſame Properties as Borax itſelf, with regard ta 
Soldering, fluxing Metals, &c. 

L. (2) But to gain Borax in its natural Form and Appear- 
ance, ſeparate from all other Salts or foreign Mixtures, we 
muſt have recourſe to Cryſtallization. And to obtain it in 
perfect or intire Cryſtals, certain Additions, Cautions, and En- 
cheireſes are required, wherein conſiſts the Secret of refining 
this Salt. Thus, in Particular, it is neceſſary, 

1. To uſe a ſtrong alcaline Salt, and Lime-water. 

2. To make the S lution perfectly pure. 

3. To cover this Solution whilſt it remains hot, and ſuffer it 
to cool ſlowly. | 

4. To uſe proper metalline Strings for the Salt to adhere to. 

5. Not to open the Veſſel till the Liquor has been for ſome 
time cold. And thus it may be diſcovered whether Borax, per- 
fect or imperfect, be contained in a Mineral Water. 


(5) SAL AMMONIAC. 
LI. Sal Ammoniac has the following Properties, which m. 
ſufficiently diſtinguiſh it from any other known Salt, v:z. — 
1. Its Taſte is much more penetrating and quick than that 
of Sea Salt, and ſomewhat urinous. 
2. It renders Water intenſely cold, whilſt continuing to 
diſſolve therein. 
By Cryſtallization it ſhoots into a kind of li feathery 
or , Subſtance. | | "= a 
4. When mixed with any fixed alcaline Salt, it yields a pun- 
t volatile Vapour, that ſtrikes the Noſtrils like Salt of Harts- 
rn; and if the Mixture be ſublimed, a dry, volatile, alcaline 
Salt is thus obtained. 
5. It has the Property of ſoldering or joining Tin and Cop- 


786. K wi by itſelf, with a proper Degree of Heat, totally 
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ſublime, Ea Flt in its ook 

7. It cauſes certain Mineral Waters, and even Metals, to 
ſublime along with it. 

8. It turns Aqua fortis into Aqua regia, on account of the 
Spirit of Sea Salt which it contains. 

LIE. A Knowledge of theſe Properties, and of the Doctrine 
already delivered, will enable us to diſcover whether this Salt 


be contained in a Mineral Water, vix. 


I. By the Taſte, eſpecially after a large Proportion of the 
aqueous Moiſture is evaporated. 
2. By trying whether the Water, after a large Evaporation, 
will promote the Union of Tin with Braſs or Copper in the 
way of Soldering. 
3. By exhaling the Water to a dry Remainder, and putting 


this Remainder to common Water, to try if it will increaſe the 


Coldneſs thereof. 

bo 4. By diſſolving ae up 2 contained in the dry 
emainder, and c izing t ution, to try if any true 

Sal Ammoniac may be thus obtained. | 


(6) Eysom SALT, or SAL CATHARTICUM AMARUM- 


LUI. Some of the principal Properties of the Sal Catharti- 
cum amarum, when perfectly pure, are the following, viz. 
1. The Form of its Cryſtals, which appear like ſmall icy 
Plates, all of them tranſparent, when ſingly vi againſt the 
ight, but white when lying in a Heap, and viewed by Re- 
ion; though Glauber's Sal Mirabile alſo will ſometimes 
ſhoot in the like ſmall, icy Plates, ſomewhat reſembling fine 
Sperma Ceti in the Parcel. 8 | 


* = 


2. The 


A C1 


a The confderable Bitterneſs and penetrating Nature of is 


Addition of Oil of Vitriol. 

5. Its Solution in Water does not turn white, or 
with the Solution of Silver in Aqua fortis, provided the Salt 
perfectly pure, whence we may have a Teſt of its Purity, and 
intire Separation from Sea Salt. 

6. It has a quick and rgative Virtue ; but fo like- 
wiſe has that artificial Salt, called Glauber's Sal Mirabile. 


Fume. | 

LIV. By theſe Properties we 
with Certainty whether the Sal 
tained in a 8 VIZ. ; * 
"(Wk a remar particularly nau penetrating 
— found upon taſting the Water, eſpecially after ſome 
conſiderable Evaporation of its aqueous Part ; for this Salt will 
not fly off in the Evaporation, as we know from the manner 
of preparing it, after long boiling at the Salt-works, where it 
is made from Sea Salt, after all 5 me fre 
remaining Liquor, called Bittern, by a vaporation 
3 — affords the Sal 8 amarum. 
2. As this Salt appears to be the moſt ſoluble in Water of 
any Salt, except Sugar, we are not, by the Law of Cryſtal- 
lization, to expect it ſhould appear till the other Salts are firſt ſe- 

ted from the Mineral Waters that hold it ; after which, by 

a freſh Evaporation and Cryſtallization, it may be gained in its 
true Figure, and be proved to be pure and perſect, by its hay- 
ing the ſeveral Properties above enumerated. 


(7) NitTrRUmM MuRALE, or the CALCAarIous NITRE. 

LV. This Salt is not only faid to be found in Mineral Wa- 
ters, but alſo to be procurable by powdering and boiling the 
Mortar of old Walls, and c Zing the clear Solution or 
Lixivium. The Properties of it, ſo far as hitherto known, are 
chiefly theſe, viz. 
1. Its Cryſtals, when perfect, are long and lender, conſiſt- 
ing of four, and ſometimes of five unequal parallelogram Sides; 


but one of the Points of two plain "Triangles, and the other of 
two flat Squares. 


2. It is lightly bitter to the Taſte, and does not readily dif- 
ſolve in the Mouth, nor with the Senſation of Coolneſs, as 
true Nitre does. 

It is a neutral Salt, or neither acid nor alcaline, though 
different from Salt-petre, with which it has been co , 
as not being diſpoſed to make Gunpowder, nor Aqua fortis, 
nor to fulminate with Charcoal in the Fire, nor to turn to a 
fixed alcaline Salt. 

4- When kept upon a hot Iron Plate over the Fire, it riſes 
in Bliſters, and turns to a light, ſpungy, white Subſtance, 
which, when farther urged by Heat, does not vitrify, but re- 
mains looſe like Lime. The ſureWay, therefore, of diſcover- 
ing whether this Salt be contained in a Mineral Water, is by Eva- 
poration and Cryſtallization carried to their due Length, and 


be enabled to diſcover 
amarum be con- 


(8) MN ERAL Acips, | 
LI. Acids are of various Kinds, or „ animal, and 
mineral, with their reſpective Subdiviſions as juice, 
Rennet, Spirit of Sulphur, or Oil of Vitriol, &c. But what 


Species, or ſuch as being naturally contained: in the Earth 
come to en Ws And that ſomething of 
is ki in certain Waters, appears to have been 


are to this Day called by the Name of Acidulæ. This Opi- 
nion ſeems to have ariſen firſt from the Taſte of theſe Waters, 
which is ſbarp, quick, briſk and pungent, whilſt the Waters 
are freſh.; and, ſecondly, from a Suppoſition that there is one 
general or univerſal Acid contained in the Earth; which Acid, 
E pore pay . makes Alum; or 

itſelf wi ", Indo or makes the reſpective 
Virrgl of ſe Metals, Se. * 

LVII. Now, in order to determine whether this, or any 
other Acid, be contained looſe or unmortified in a Mineral 
Water, we ſhould, as in the former Caſes, be previouſly ac- 
quainted with the Properties of Acids as Acids. And theſe Pro- 
perties ſeem reducible to the three following, viz. 

1. The Taſte, when rightly informed and and the Sub- 
ject properly applied, or in a ſufficient of Strength to 
be cognizable. Thus, though the Juice of and Spirit 
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of Sulphur are acid, yet they may be do largely diluted, witl 
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Water, as not to be di e by the exacteſt Taſte: 
And that the Taſte may be ill uiſtruted, or, to more pro- 
ncluſion 


perly, that the Judgment may form a wrong 
the Senſation calſed aſte, is certain, becauſe the Taſte, which 
ſome call briſk, quick, or alcaline, has by others been called 
tart, four, or acid;"*which has been the in ſeveral Mineral 
Waters. A Habit of Judging, or a kind of learned 
and exercifed Tatts; ſeems therefore requiſite in this Affair. 

N N Dag ny Acids (or * wherein 
any Acid preſides ice with certain vegetable Subjects, or 
artificial 1 rt is a more exquiſite way of Trial than the 
Taſte, and diſcovers a much more minute Proportion of an 
AK direct Senſes, unaſſiſted by this 
Expedient. e Experiments are various; thus though 4 
Water be but lightly acid; a few dried red Roſes; or 
Violets, will give it a fine red Colour, as may eaſily be tried 
by adding a few Drops of Spirit of Sulphur, Oil of Vitriol, &c. 
to diſtilled Water, and then putting in the Roſes; Violets, or 
their reſpective Syrups. 80 again, if a Water be acid, the 
Addition of a little Oil of Tartar per deliquium will remarkabl 
alter the 72 of the 8 ad g ive it, for ſome ſmall time, 
a Degree Briſkneſs, Quic or Pungency u the 
Tiga, which it had not before, and _ off the Acidity 
ei , or in ing to ion of tho 
CE TOE among anions, tag 

: ird, and ential or di iſhing P 

Acids, is that of ing neutral with Alcaliss, and thus 
forming a new thing, intirely different in its Properties and 
Effects from both. is may eaſily be tried in Juice of Le- 
mons, and Salt of Tartar, a due 8 of which makes 
the famous antiemetic, neutral Mixture of Riverius ; in diſtilled 
Vi , and Salt of Tartar, which make that extraordinary neu- 
tral Menſtruum and Medicine, called Regenerated Tartar ; in 
Oil of Vitriol, and Salt of Tartar, which make the true Tar- 
tarum Vitriolatum, c. And hence we are furniſhed with 
three principal, and, if taken cn three ſure Ways of de- 
ni whether a Mineral Water contains any Acid in the 
Form of an Acid. 

LVHI. The Particulars that may tend to invalidate or elude 
theſe Trials, are the Volatility, the . and the Mixture 
of the Acid with other things, If the Acid of a Mineral Wa- 
ter ſhould be volatile, and, at the ſame time, little in Quan- 
tity, we may endeavour, by a careful Diſtillation, to ſeparate; 
concentrate, or reduce it to a ſmall Bulk, wherein it may 
bear a large Proportion to the aqueous Vehicle that contains it, 
and, in this State, make our Experiments upon it, if they ſho 
not be capable of diſcovering it in the natural Water itſelf, 

in, if the Acid be ſmall in tity, but of a more fixed 
ature, fo as to ſuſtain a boiling Heat, without flying off, Eva- 
poration will eaſily concentrate, or bring it into a leſs Compaſs, 
and fit it the better for our Trials. But if it ſhould be mixed, 
or intimately united with an alcaline ſalt Earth, or metallic Sub- 
ſtance, it is not to be expected that in this State it ſhould di- 
rectiy manifeſt itſelf upon theſe Trials; as not being the thing 
we here intend, or are concerned with, as now ing an 
Ingredient in a mixed Body, where its own particular Nature 
is deftroyed or aboliſhed ; though more powerful Agents, as 
for Inſtance, a violent Fire, or a proper Diſtillation, with 
fuitable Additions, might here break the Connexion, and re- 
cover the Acid, as we ſee in the Diſtillation of Nitre, Sea 
Salt, Alum, Vitriol, &c. where the Acid is ſeparated from 


the earth or metallic Matters, wherewith it was before inti- 


(9g) Minzzar ALcalies. 
LIX. Alcalies are of two general Kinds, | 
we are concerned with both of them in the preſent Enquiry; 
By earthy Alcalies are meant all thoſe carthy Matters, which 
themſelves ſcarce diſſolve in pure Water, but bei 
in a ſufficient Proportion to Acids deſtroy or aboliſh the Acidi- 
J olga For. der ps Ae 
new or compound manifeſts no a prevailing 
Acid or Alcali. And of this kind are Chalk, Lime-ſtone, 
C Oifter-ſhells, Egg-ſhells, c. Thus if common 
Water be acidulated with Oil of Vitriol, and a little Chalk be 
ſcraped into it, an Ebullition or Conflict will preſently ariſe 


at length, when the Point of Saturation is hit, all the Acid 


this is 2 
certain Characteriſtic, or the proper ing of an Alcali. 
LX. Saline Alcalies are of two pore be and yolatile, 


- 
Fd 


ACI 
cauſtic, e 
wick Oil and Water, they make 


6. Melted with Sand, or any vitreſcible earthy Matter, 
rr of Nitre, or Spirit of Sea Salt, they bring 
A to Spirit of Nitre, or Spirit t, i 

theſe irits ＋ their own Salts 1 

8. They turn a Solution of Sublimate in Water yellow or 
red ; Syrup of Violets or red Roſes green, &c. 

- Lxl. Volatile alcaline Salts appear to differ but little from 
the fixed, except in thoſe Properties which depend upon their 
Volatility; for theſe alſo are cauſtic and fiery. to the Taſte; 
but, on account of their Volatility, briſkly ftrike and ſhake 
the Nerves of the Noſe, being ſpontaneouſly volatile, and flying 
away in the open Air, and, in Diſtillation, riſing ſooner than 
Spirit of Wine. Theſe alſo regenerate Nitre and Sea Salt from 
their Spirits ; though the Salts thus regenerated are ſemi-volatile, 
or much more volatile than the natural, being in this reſpect 


like Sal Ammoniac. And, laſtly, they produce the ſame Changes 


of Colour, upon Mixture with other things, as the fixed. 
LXII. Under this Head of Alcalies, therefore, our Experi- 
ments muſt be directed to diſcover whether an earthy, a fixed, 
ſaline, or volatile Alcali be contained in a Mineral Water. 
And, firſt, if a volatile Alcali ſhould be contained therein, we 
ſee it may be reaſonably expected that this ſhould manifeſt 
itſelf by its Odour, by Additions, or by Diſtillation. The 
Odour of a volatile alcaline Salt, if any ſuch be contained in a 


Water, may be perceived by immediately applying the Noftrils 


thereto, eſpecially as freſh taken up from the Well; for if a 
very few Grains of the volatile Salt of Hartſhorn, or a few 
Drops of the Spirit of Hartſhorn, or Spirit of Sal Ammoniac 
be mixed with a Glaſs of fair Water, the Odour of them is 
very diſtinguiſhable. Again, if any volatile alcaline Salt reſide 
wk a looſe Ingredient in the Water, it will give Signs of it- 


| ſelf, by changing Syrup of r or like Experi- 
ments by Addition; — e iments will not of 
themſelves determine whether it be a fixed or a volatile al- 


caline Salt, becauſe they both a& alike, with regard to ſuch 
„ N ſo that here the Aſſiſtance of Evaporation or 
Diſtillation may be uſed to ſhew whether the Salt will rife by 
Heat, or remain among the dry Matter, after a total Exhala- 
tion of the aqueous Parts. And if any conſiderable Proportion 
of a volatile alcaline Salt ſhould be lodged in Water, a gen- 
tle Diſtillation would eaſily ſeparate it from the Bulk of the 


Water, and bring it over firſt in the Form of a volatile or 
urinous Spirit or Salt, as we conſtantly find in the Rectification 
of volatile urinous Spirit, or Salt, with Water. 


LXIII. If a fixed alcaline Salt be contained in a Mineral 
Water, it is eaſily diſcoverable by the Addition of ſuch things 
as are known to produce a Change of Colour therewith, though 
theſe will not diſtinguiſh it from a volatile alcaline Salt ; but 
then Evaporation is a regey Expedient, whereby a dry Matter 
being procured from the Water, the fixed Salt may be diſſolved 
or . „ u diſtilled Water from the reſt, and thus be ren- 
dered ſenſible in its own Form ; at leaſt this may be doae after 
the other Salts, if there are any, ſhall have been ſeparated from 
it by repeated Cryſtallization ; for fixed alcaline Salt will not 
eaſily cryſtallize, or perhaps not at all, unleſs it ſome way or o- 
ther unites with an Acid. 

LXIV. If earthy Alcalies, or alcaline Earths, be contained 
in a Mineral Water, theſe alſo are eaſily ſeparable from it, 


and rendered ſenſible by Evaporation, and afterwards taking up 
the ſaline Part of the dry Mater by diſtilled Water ; for. thus 
u 


all the groſſer earthy 8 e will be left behind. But how 
different earthy Subſtances may be ſeparated from each other, 
we ſhall preſently ſhew ; for we are not here concerned with 
grofler metallic » but thoſe of the finer- alcaline kind, 
which in ſome Degree approach to the Nature of fixed alcaline 
Salts, and may therefore in part- remain permanently mixed 
or diſſolved in a Mineral Water, without hindering its Tranſ- 
po „or even paſs the Filtre along with the faline Matter; 

ſuch a kind of Earth is found to adhere or unite to fixed 
alcaline Salts, and may be ſeparated from them by repeated So- 
lutions and Filtrations, ſome of this Earth each time remaining 
in the Filtre. And ſo much for the general Head of Salts. 


MORE; (2) EarTns. 
© LXV.. By Earths we here mean all thoſe more fixed Parts of 
a Mineral Water, which remain behind after a perfect Elixa- 
tion or tion of the ſaline Matters by means of a boiling 
Water, whether theſe fixed earthy Parts be calcarious, metal- 
lic, ſandy, ſtony, marly, okery, &c. And though poſſibly all 
Be Species. of Earths, when reduced to a ſufficient Degree of 
enuity, or Fineneſs of Parts, may lodge in the Pores of Wa- 
ter, without hindering its Tranſparency ; yet thoſe that have, 


— 4 


a proper Analyſis, been found in Mineral Waters, tem 
iefly reducible to three, viz. The calcarious, ſtony, and okery ; 
but if any others ſhould be contained in a Water, they like- 


wiſe may be diſcovered, ſeparated, and rendered ſenſible. -. For 


as Earths do not by Heat, ally not by the Heat 
of boiling Water, whatever of this kind is contained 
in a Water, will, after a total Exhalation of the aqueous Parts, 
remain among the dry Matter left at the Bottom 5 which dry 
Matter being once or twice boiled in diſtilled Water, and the 
eg time filtred, all the more groſs terreſtrial Matter 
will thus remain behind in the Filtre. So that if only one 
Species of Earth be contained in a Mineral Water, it is thus 
eaſily obtained, and made to appear in its natural Form. 

LXVI. But if two or more Earths are ſuſpected in a Wa- 
ter, let Care be taken, from the Beginning of the Evaporation, 
to obſerve whether any terreſtrial Particles concrete or unite into 
ſmall Grains almoſt like Duſt or fine Sand upon the Surface of 
the Water ; for theſe being carefully taken off and dried, may 
rw a different Sort of from that which falls to the 

ttom in the Boiling, as there thus ſeems to be a Difference 
in their ſpecific Gravity, or Fineneſs of Parts. So likewiſe two 
different Earths may be obtained ſeparate, by permitting the 


Water to ſtand for ſome conſiderable time in a wide-mouthed 


Glaſs, looſely covered to keep out the Duſt ; for thus an earthy 
Skin will often * on the Surface, and an Subſtance, 


or metallic Earth, fall tothe Bottom, or line the Inſide of the 
LXVII. Precipitation is another Method of ſeparating the 


earthy Contents of a Water, as particularly —_ a fixed 
alcaline Salt thereto, which cauſes the earthy Matter to fall to 
the Bottom, fo as that it may be eaſily ſeparated by the Filtre, 
and Oy being well waſhed and dried appear in its proper Form; 
2 us be ſubmitted to a farther Examination, by means of 
tion in pure Water, and a pr ree of Fire, 
its fimple and compound —— 497 
EX VII. The diſtinguiſhing Properties of a calcarious Earth 
are chiefly theſe, viz. \ | 
1. Partly to diſſolve without much Difficulty in the Mouth, 
as if it approached the Nature of fixed alcaline Salts. 
— make an Efferveſcence with Acids, and take off their 
cidity. 
3. To become y 
Lime, by being burned, or long 
4 to melt, or vitrify, with a m_ Heat. 
2 IX. Stony Earths, as ſound in Mineral Waters, are 
wn, | 
I. By their quick falling to the Bottom of the Water in 
boiling, and being uſually the laſt that remain after a perfect 
waſhing and Separation of the Salts and other Earths by re- 
peated Affuſions of fair Water. | 
2. By appearing like true Sand, and melting into Glaſs in a 
ftrong Fire with fixed Alcali. 
LXX. Okery Earths are diſtinguiſhable, 
I. By their natural yellow, reddiſh, or red Colour. 
2. By growing redder after Calcination. 
3. By their rough, ſtyptic, or aſtringent Taſte. | 
4. By their yielding ſome Proportion of Iron upon Fuſion. 
LXXI In like manner all the Earths, whether metallic, 
ſulphurous, or faline, as Ores, Semimetals, Marcaſites, Vi- 
triols, &c. have their peculiar Properties, and may be difco- 
vered or brought under the direct Cognizance of the Senſes, if 
lodged in a Mineral Water; eſpecially. by means of Lotion, 
Elixation and Fuſion, either alone, or with « # Addition of pro- 
per Fluxes, according to the Rules of Metallurgy. 


(3) SULPHURS. 

LXXII. Several Mineral Bodies go under the general Deno- 
mination of Sulphurs ; as Brimſtone, Orpiment, Petroleum, 
Bitumen, &c. But we are only concerned with thoſe at pre- 
ſent that may lie concealed, undiſtinguiſhable to the Eye, in 
Mineral Waters; and ſuch are chiefly ſuppoſed to be Brimſtone 
and Orpiment : But as Orpiment is not allowed to be found 
native in England, we need not here be ſollicitous about it, 
any farther than to rectify ſome Miſtakes which have crept 
abroad to its Diſadvantage, as if it were, what it is not, a poi- 
ſonous Mineral. The true native Orpiment, or Auripigmen- 
tum, is a yellow, ſulphurous, ſhining, or ſpangly Mineral, 
conſiſting of little Flakes or Scales, like Talc, and comes to us 
from Greece, where it is dug out of certain Mountains. It is 
a very different thing from all the Species of Arſenic, which 
are artificial ions of Cobalt, a poiſonous Mineral found 
in Miſnia, where the ſeveral kinds of Arſenic are prepared. 
Orpiment being reduced to Powder, and ſet in the Fire, will 
flame, and emit a white or iſh Fume, yielding the 
Odour of common Brimſtone ; and thus changing the Surface of a 
N Iron Plate held in it of a white, yellow and reddiſh Co- 

r, leaving a Proportion of fandy Earth behind. It is uſed by 
Painters as a Gold Colour, and for making ſympathetic Ink, &c. 
It is fold common at the Colour-ſhops, without the Suſpicion 
of its being poiſonous any more than Antimony, or Brimitone 3 


ſharp, corroſive, or cauſtic, like 
detained in the Fire. 
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and ſome have uſed it 1. Way of Fumigation, 
and for venereal Ulcets ; and internally, for the Aſthma, 
without finding it prejudicial. Upon the Orpiment ap- 
pears related to Antimony ; which is alſo a ſulphureous Mine- 
ral, that remains innocent ſo long as it is joined with its Sul- 
-phur, -but proves emetic, or deleterious, when ſeparated from 


it; and, in like Manner, not to mention other Correſponden- 


cies, does Orpiment. We have been the more particular in 
this Account, becauſe ſome eminent Perſons, not diſtinguiſhing 
betwixt Orpiment and Arſenic, have erroneouſly imagined, that 
poſſibly mineral Waters might be poiſonous, on Account of their 
containing Orpiment ; and again, to give the CharaQteriſtics of 
it, whereby it may be known and diſtinguiſhed; though, as 
was before obſerved, it is not native in England. But, if it 
were, and though mineral Water ſhould be impregnated 
with it (of which no Inſtance has hitherto appeared) yet, the 
lame Experiments, that ſerve to diſcover Brimſtone in a mine- 
tal Water, may alſo ſerve to diſcover Orpiment. 
LXXIII. Some of the principal Characteriſtics of Sulphur or 
Brimſtone are theſe, via. 

1. It melts readily over a ſoft Fire, and ſoon grows hard again 
in the Cold. | 
2. It is very inflammable, and burns with a livid or blue 
Flame; at the fame Time diffuſing, from a very ſmall Quan- 
tity, a copious and peculiarly offenſive ſuffocating Vapour or 
F 


ume. 
3. Being thus burned under a glaſs Bell, this Fume condenſes 
into a highly acid Liquor, called Oleum Sulphuris per Campa- 
nam. | 
4. It is abſolutely in the making of Gun-powder, as 
fulminating and having its Nause intirely deſtroyed by Nitre in 
the Deflagration. | 


5. It readily unites in the Fire with fixed Alcali, and thus | 


makes a duſky red or liver-coloured Maſs, which, being diſſolved 
in Water and precipitated, affords an extremely fœtid » like 
that of a rotten Egg. 

6. Being diſtilled with Quick-lime and Sal Ammoniac, it af- 
fords a yellow, ſmoking, and highly fœtid Spirit; ſo likewiſe do 
theſe two ſulphureous Minerals, Orpiment and Antimony. 

7, Its Solution, in a Lixivium of fixed Alcali, changes Silver 
black. 

8. Being melted and mixed with Quick - ſilver, the whole turns 
preſently to a black Maſs. ; ps 

9. It diſſolves into a Balſam by being boiled with Oil. 

10. It demetallizes Iron, applied thereto when red hot; and 
has other ſurpriſing Effects upon Metals, | 

LXXIV. Theſe Properties of Sulphur may ſufficiently enable 
us to diſcover, whether it be contained in a mineral Water; the 
Ways of doing which ſeem reducible to two, viz. 

1, By Additions to the Water. , 

2. By treating the dry Matter left after Evaporation. But 
we are to obſerve, that Sulphur, in an unmixed State, does 
not eaſily, or perhaps not at all, diſſolve in pure Water, nor in 
acid Liquors z though it does in ſuch as are alcaline ; whence it 
is chiefly to be expected in mineral Waters of an alcaline Na- 
ture, "And here it may be eaſily diſcovered, by laying Pieces 
of pure Silver in the Water, to try, if they will be diſcolour- 
ed or turned black therein; or by adding a Solution of Silver to 
the Water, to try if any Blackneſs enſues. The Odor alſo 
being like that of rotten or a foul Gun-barrel, will uſual- 
ly diſcover ſuch a Mixture of Sulphur. But (2) a more gene- 
ral and ſatis Way is, to evaporate the Water, and examine 
the dry Remainder, by laying Part of it upon a hot Iron, to ſee 
if thus any Thing melts _— takes Fire, or burns blue, with 
the peculiar Odor of fired Brimſtone; or if by burning, un- 
der a glaſs Bell, it will yield the Oleum Sulphuris, And, laſt- 

„let Spirit of Vitriol and Water be added in a ſufficient 

ntity, to a Part of the dry Remainder, whereby a Precipi- 
tation of the Sulphur; if there is any, will be made; which 
now falling, in the Form of a Powder, to the Bottom, may 
be collected ſeparate, ſublimed into Flowers, or melted, and 
thus reduced to a ſolid Lump of Brimſtone, like the common. 


(4) FumEs or SPIRITS. 


LXXV. By Fumes or Spirits we here mean, in a general 
Senſe, thoſe fugitive or volatile Parts of a mineral Water, 
which ſpontaneouſly fly off from it in the open Air, or quit the 
Body of the Water with a leſs of Heat than ſerves to 
raiſe the mere aqueous Parts thereof in Vapour, or by common 
Diſtillation. : 

LXXVI. The Fumes or Spirits of this Kind; having never 
hitherto been collected feparate and examined, it cantiot be 
expected, that we ſhould here deſcribe their Properties or Ef- 
fects ; but as there is ſufficient Evidence to ſhew, that ſuch 
Spirits or ſubtile fugitive Matters do lodge in certain mineral 
Waters, more eſpecially in thoſe of the briſk, alcaline, and cold 
Sort ; and that they very readily deſert the Body of the Water, 
upon ſtanding open, or feeling a ſmall Degree of Heat ; (thus 
leaving the Water more ſpiritleſs and vapid) our beſt Endeavours 
ſhould be uſed to manifeſt,or render ſenſible, to ſeparate, collect, 
and examine theſe Spirits, in order to determine their Natures; 


the Mouth, and then immediate]! 


could not be broke 
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Properties, and Uſes. And the Ways of doing this feem reds: 
cible to the following ten, vin. N 2 
I. The Smell. 
2. The Taſte. 
. The Sight. 
4. The ſpecific Gravity. 
$. Expanſion. n | 
6. The exhauſted Receiver of the Air-pump., 
7 Diſtillation. 
Effects upon Drinking, 
9. Additions. 


10. Direct Collection and Weight. . 
LXXVII. (1) If a mineral Water, when a Glaſs of it 
is freſh taken up at the Well-head, and applied near the No- 
ſtrils, ſhall prove to bave a briſk, quick, or pungent Odor ; 
but loſes this Odor after ſtanding for ſome Time in the open 
Air, or feeling a ſmall Degree of Heat, it may be reſumed, 
that ſuch a Water naturally contains what ma called a Spi- 
rit ; at leaſt it will hence be certain, that the Water by ſtand- 
ing open, or feeling a ſmall Degree of Heat, loſes the Proper- 
ty which it had, when freſh, of ſtriking the olfatory Nerves, 
in 4 particular Manner, ſo as to cauſe a certain Senſation deno- 
minated by that particular Odor. | 

LXXVIII. (2) 80 likewiſe, if a mineral Water ſhould 

have a briſk, pungent Taſte, when freſh taken up, but loſe it 
ſoon after, 8 the open Air, or by being expoſed to 
a moderate Warmth, this alſo would afford a Pr that 
the Water naturally contained a Spirit. 
LXXIX. (3) Again, if a Glaſs of the Water, when freſh 
taken up, manifeſtly ſparkle and throw numerous Bub- 
bles to its Surface z or, when ſhook in a Glaſs cloſe ſtopped at 
opened, ſhould appear to 
diſplode or throw off a large Miſt or Vapour, and appear to 
bubble, or ſuſtain a ſtrong internal Conflict, or Commotion in 
its minute Parts, but not do the fame, or in a much lef 
Degree, after ſtanding in the open Air, it would hence at leaſt 
be probable, that the Water na contained a Spirit, or 
ſubtile, active Part, which readily quits the leſs active, and flies 
off into the Air. 

LXXX. (4) If the ſpecific Gravity of the Water be taken 
in the Well, or immediately after it is brought up in a proper 
Glaſs for the Purpoſe, and if, upon repeating the Experiment 
ſome Time after the Water has ſtood expoſed to the open Air, 
in the ſame Glaſs, it ſhould now prove to have a conſiderable 
greater Degree of ſpecific Gravity than before, that is, if its 
Parts ſhould thus appear to have come cloſer together, or the 
Body of the Water to be grown denſer, this alſo would plainly 
intimate, that the Water naturally contains a light or volatile 
Subſtance, which keeps its Particles at a ye Diſtance, vhilſt 
that volatile Subſtance remains therein; but ſuffers them to come 
E oe rg» pgs 1 

LXXXI, f thin glaſs Vials, or common Bladders; 
filled or half 12 with a mineral Water, and well ſecured at 
the Orifices, be br before the Fire, or ſet in a dry hot 
Copper; and if other the like Glaſſes or Bladders be alſo filled 
or half filled with the ſame Water (after having ſtood in the 
open Air) and ſecured in the ſame Manner; _ the Bladders, 
containing the firſt Water, ſhould diſtend or burſt ſooner than 
thoſe contained in the ſecond ; or, if the Vials containing the 
former ſhould break ſooner (with the fame Degtee of Heat) 
than thoſe containing the latter 3 this would ſhew that the firſt 
Water held ſomething more elaftic, ſpiritous, or expanſive than 
the other. The Experiment with the glaſs Vials might be made 
by ſetting them in a Copper of Water, with their Necks com- 
ing out at Holes made in the Cover, fo as to prevent any 

from their Burſting ; for thus the Heat would be ap- 
plied equally, and might be exactly meaſured by a Thermo- 
meter, made with Oil or Quickfilver ; though there may be 
ſome Difficulty in procuring Vials, or Bladders, of the 
Degree of Strength ; but then it may be tried, whether the 
mineral Water, freſh taken up, will not break a Glaſs which 
a Parcel of the fame Water which had 
ſtood open for ſome Time. f 

LXXXII. (6) If a Glaſs of the Water, freſh taken up, be ſet 
under the Receiver of an Air-pump, along with another ſimilar 
and equal Glaſs of the ſame Water, after it had ſtood expoſed to 
the open Air, or a moderate Heat ; arid if; when Air is drawn 
out of the Receiver, the former ſhould ſparkle more; or throw up 
a much greater Num ber of Bubbles than the latter; it would 


hence appear, that the former contained more Air, or more of 
an exploſive Subſtance, or Spirit, than the latter. 


LXXXIII. (7) If a mineral Water be, at the Well-head, di- 
rectly put into a clean Retort, and a Receiver be immediately 
— * with a Piece of wet Bladder, tied tight with a waxed 
Thread ; and now the Retort be directly placed in a Balneum Ma- 
rig, or proper diſtilling Furnace ; if any Thing, like Air, or 
Wind, ſhall appear to puff through the Luting, or covered 
Joint, at the very Beginning of the Operation, or, as ſoon as 
the Retort grows moderately warm; or if either the Retort, 
or Receiver, ſhould burſt, without any maviſeſt external Vio- 
lence; or imprudent neat” clans uam, 

| s 
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that an exploſive V „or Spirit, thus came from the Water. 
And if the ſame Eſfect did not follow upon the like Diſtillation 
of a Parcel of the ſame Water, that had been heated before, or 
expoſed to the open Air, the former Concluſion would be con- 
ſiderably verified, | j 
LXXXIV, (8) If a mineral Water, when drank freſh, at the 
Well-head, ſhould have a Kind of intoxicating Effect, or give a 
conſiderable of Alacrity, or occaſion the Head-ach, a 
Drowſineſs, &c. but have no ſuch Effects, when drank in the 
ſame Quantity, by the ſame Perſons, after having been warmed, 
or after having ſtood for ſome Time open; this alſo may ſhew, 
that the Water, when freſh, naturally contains a Spirit, 
LXXXV. (o) If a Glaſs of any mineral Water, freſh taken 
up at the Well-head, being mixed with a light Acid, or particu- 
larly with Rheniſh Wine, and Sugar, ſhould make a ſtrong 
Ebullition, with a large white Froth, or Foam, and diſcharge 
a viſible Miſt, or Vapour, to a conſiderable Height ; and, dur- 
ing this Conflict, taſte extremely keen, briſk, or pungent, but 
do thus in a much leſs Degree, upon the ſame Experiment, 
after having ſtood, for ſome Time, open to the Air, it will 
hence alſo appear that the Water naturally contains a light, 
ſubtile, active Matter, or Spirit, which it loſes by ſtanding in 
the Air. So again, if a mineral Water ſhould, when freſh, 
or perfect, change its Colour remarkably upon the Addition of 
the firſt Powder of Galls, and turn with it either purple, duſky, 


or inky ; but not do this at all, after the Water has been taken 


up, and ſuffered to ſtand in the Air for a few Hours; it would 
hence alſo follow, that the Water naturally contains a Spirit, in 
our Senſe.of the Word; and that this Spirit is, at leaſt in Part, 
an actual volatile Iron, or volatile Vitriol of Iron, as no other 
Thing is found to have this Property. 
LXXXVI. We come, in the laſt Place, 
which may, if it ſucceed, be of itſelf eſteemed concluſive, but join- 
ed with all, or ſome of the foregoing, will amount to a phyſical 
Demonſtration. The Experiment is this: Take a Vial, a Bolt- 
head with a proper Neck, or a common Quart Bottle, and nearly 
fill it with a mineral Water, at the Well-head ; have in Readi- 
neſs a fine limber Bladder, well rubbed, and made thoroughly 
ſupple, or pliable, by oiling it on the Outſide, and rubbing it 
betwixt the Hands, with Care to ſqueeze all the Air out, in 
which State it ſhould be carefully weighed, in an exact Pair of 
Scales; immediately tie the Neck-part of this Bladder over the 
Mouth of the Glaf, with a waxed Thread, as tight as poſſible; 
then remove the Glaſs to a proper Furnace, or gentle Heat of 
Sand, or Water, where, if upon ſtanding a while to grow 
warm, the Bladder appears diſtended, as if it were blown up, 
ſqueeze the Neck-part of it, to gain a er F there again 
carefully paſs a waxed Thread (which alſo ſhould be weighed 
beſore- hand, or along with the Bladder) and now, taking off 
the former Ligature, the Bladder may be removed, and weighed 
again, to ſee what additional Weight it has gained by the Mat- 
ter, or Spirit, wherewith it is diſtended, allowing (if weighed 
in the Air, and not in Vacuo) for the Difference of ſpecific 
Gravity betwixt the Bladder flaccid and diſtended, or fo full 
blown and empty: And, if any abſolute Weight be gained, this 
is the Weight of the Spirit contained in the Quantity of Wa- 
ter made Uſe of, provided the Experiment was perfect. And 
thus the Spirit of a mineral Water may, perhaps, not only be 
made ſenſible, as Air in a blown Bladder, to the Eye, the Touch, 
&c. but alſo be ſubmitted to a Variety of other Experiments, in 
order to diſcover its Nature, Properties, and Uſes. And here it 
ſhould be particularly examined, whether the Spirit be a Simple 
or a Compound; if a Compound, how it may be reſolved, 
how imitated, how introduced, artificially, into Water, how 
it is naturally made, or whence it proceeds, &c. 
LXXXVII. We have now, in our Manner, gone through the 
four general Claſſes, under which the principal Contents, or In- 
2 of mineral Waters, ſeem to be reducible; viz. Salts, 
rths, Sulphurs, and Spirits; for the mere aqueous Part, which 
is the Vehicle, or Menſtruum, of the Whole, we have here no 
particular Regard to, as being not, ſtrictly, an Ingredient in 
mineral Waters, but a Kind of general Inſtrument, or Agent, 
whoſe Properties, Office, and Uſe belong to another En- 


quiry..- | 
LXXXVIIL. But it will recur, to the Imagination, that there 
may till, poſſibly, be Salts, Earths, Sulphurs, Fumes, Spirits, 
or many other 'Things of an unknown Nature, that, either in a 
ſmaller or larger Proportion, entering the natural Compoſition, 
or Mixture, of mineral Waters, are ſuch, as no Experiments, 
hitherto deviſed, can any Way diſcover, or render ſenſible. 
This Odjection, indeed, is readily luggeſted by the Imagination, 
but how far the Reaſon approves of it, remains to be conſi- 


dered. 

LXXXIX. No one, tolerably acquainted with the preſent State 
of Chymiſtry and natural Philoſophy, will pretend, that either 
of them is arrived near to Perfection; or, that the Ways of 
making a true and proper Analyſis of all natural and artificial 
Bodies are hitherto known. On the other Hand it muſt be 
allowed, that many uſcful Separations, Compoſitions, and Re- 
compoſitions of Bodies have already been made; and that many 


* 


to an Experiment, | 
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more might ſtill be made, if natural Philoſophy, and Chymi- 
ſtry, were farther improved. But with Regard to mineral Wa- 
ters, when the Affair is fully examined, it ſhould ſeem that the 
Means of diſcovering their Contents, Virtues, and Uſes, are 
already in the Hands of Man, and that nothing more is want- 
ing to compleat the Work, than a prudent, ſcientifical, and 
guarded Manner of uſing theſe Means; or, to ſpeak plainly, 
the principal Thing required is the Art of Induction. For, 
even the preſent, common, and very imperfe& Chymiſtry ſup- 
plies us with numerous Experiments, and ſure Ways of diſcover- 
ing the Contents of Liquors, and bringing them under the di- 
rect Cognizance of the Senſes; and a higher or more philoſophi- 
cal Chymiſtry, as now practiſed by many ſkilful Philoſophers, 
will here penetrate farther 5 ſo that, if Chymiſtry ſhould conti- 
nue to improve, ſcarce any Analyſis, of this Kind, would, at 
length, prove too hard for it, r 

XC. But, to come cloſer to the preſent Objection, What are 
thoſe Things, ſuggeſted by the Imagination, to be contained in 
mineral Waters, which no Experiments, hitherto known, can 
diſcover ? Let us conſider, whether theſe Things are not Crea- 
tures of the Imagination; for ſo they muſt be allowed, by Men, 
to be, if they are not diſcoverable by Senſe, Experiment, or Rea- 
ſon. But if at preſent diſcoverable by Senſe, or Experiment, 
the Objection vaniſhes, as depending upon a Supp6lition that 
they are not thus diſcoverable at preſent. The Strength of the 
Objection, therefore, ſeems to be this, that the Imagination, 
by caſting about, ſuggeſts to the Reaſon, that- there are many 
compound, or mixed Bodies, which cannot, by any Experi- 
ments hitherto known, be reſolved into their conſtituent Parts; 
ſo as fairly to exhibit theſe Parts, in their ſimple State, ſeparated 
from each other, and unaltered in their Properties; but that 
either ſome will be ſo changed, or fly off, in the Operation; 
as not, by a Re- union, to exhibit the ſame Subject again; or, 
with Regard to mineral Waters, that theſe may naturally con- 
tain various Parts, ſo ſubtile, fo intimately united, or of a Na- 
ture ſo utterly unknown, as not to be reached by any Artille- 
ry of chymical Experiments; and yet, that theſe Waters may 
manifeſt particular Virtues, or pethaps have pernicious Effects, 
in the Body, on Account of ſome latent Properties in them; 
which no dead, languid, or incompetent Trials, made out of the 
Body, are ſubtile or exquiſite enough to diſcover, A t 

XCl. We have endeavoured to obviate this Objection, in the 
Courſe of our Procedure; but to clear it up more expreſly, and 
anſwer it fully, with particular Inſtances, and Examples, it 
would lead us too far from our Purpoſe, and engage us deeper 
in Chymiſtry than is at preſent neceſſary, Thoſe, therefore, 
who require more Satisfaction, in this Point, than they can de- 
rive from the preſent Enquiry (though we hope that will te 
ſufficient) may pleaſe to conſult the chymical Lectures, already 
more than once referred to, particularly thoſe which treat of 
Water, and of ſynthetical and analytical Chymiſtry. We ſhall, 
however, here add,, as a Supplement to the Way, already laid 
down, for diſcovering the Contents of mineral Waters, the 
general Method of making an Analyſis thereof, whereby what- 
ever known or unknown Subſtances, eſpecially thoſe of a fixed 
Nature, contained in a Water, may be rendered ſenſible, or 
brought to their true Form and Appearance, ſo as to be farther 
examined, or have their reſpective Natures and particular Proper- 
ties diſcloſed, . 


A general Method of analyſing mineral Waters. 

I. Let the firſt Intention be to make a natural Analyſis of 
the Water, or to ſee what Changes it will ſpontaneouſly un- 
dergo, or what Parts, or Matters, it will ſeparate into, b 
ſtanding in open and cloſe Glaſſes. Thus, low, . 
open Glaſſes, being filled with the Water at the Well, let 


them be directly examined by Eye, the Smell, and the Taſte; 


and again, after ſtanding for an Hour, two Hours, four Hours, 
a Day, or ſeveral Days, to diſcover the ſenſible Alterations occa- 
ſioned by this Standing, as compared with more of the Water, 
freſh taken up; and particularly to find, whether any viſible 
Separation of Parts enſues, and if a Scum appears on the 'Top, 
or a Sediment at the Bottom, let them be carefully collected and 
preſerved, for farther Examination ; obſerving to keep a Diary, 
or Regiſter, of all the Phænomena, and the whole Procedure. 
And let the like Experiment, or Obſervation, be made in Glaſ- 
ſes exactly cloſed, to diſcover the Changes which the Water 
will then undergo, in its ſenſible Properties, and the Matters 
it thus ſeparates, or throws off to the Top, Sides, or Bottom 
of the Glaſſes. 

II. Let the Experiment, in ſome of the open cylindrical 
Glaſſes be proſecuted, by keeping them in a warm Place, till 
the aqueous Part is totally exhaled, and only a dry Subſtance 
left behind; which, being reſerved, may be compared with the 
dry Subſtance gained from the ſame Water, by Evaporation 
over the Fire, in order to ſhew, whether there be any re- 
markable Difference betwixt the two dry Subſtances, thus pro- 
cured. 

III. Let the next Intention be to make an exact chymical 
Analyſis of the Water, and to compare it with the * 
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In order to this, let a certain Quanti of the Watef, ſuppoſe 
five or ſix Pounds Troy, be, at the Well-head, put into a glaſs 
Retort with a wide Neck, and a clean glaſs Receiver be im - 
mediately luted on, in an exact Manner ; let the Retort now 
be directly placed in a Furnace, and worked with a mo- 
derate Heat; fo as barely to make the Water ſimmer; and pro- 
ceed, with this Degree of Heat, till all the aqueous Part is 
come over, and only a dry Subſtance left at the Bottom of the 
Retort 3 then, letting the Veſſels cool, take away the Receiver, 
carefully weigh the aqueous Liquor, and keep it a-part in a 
clean well-ſtopped Glaſs ; and, laſtly, ſeparate the dry Matter 
from the Bottom of the Retort ; weigh it, whilſt 3 
dry, and put this alſo into a clean dry Glaſs, to be kept 


4 iv. At the Beginning of this Operation, as ſoon as the Retort 
grows warm, let Care be taken to obſerve, whether any vola- 
tile or exploſive Vapour comes out at the Joint, where the Lut- 
ing was applied ; for, if there does, this ſhews that there is a 
Spirit, or light ſubtile Matter, ſeparable from the Water, tho' 
not capable of being thus collected; whence we are admoniſhed 
to uſe another Method, in order to render it ſtill more ſenſible, 
and ſubject it to particular Experiments, according to the Direc- 
tions of the preceding Section. 

V. The aqueous Part, obtained by the Diſtillation, may be 
examined with various Additions, or applying it various 
Ways, in order to diſcover, if in any Reſpect it differs from 
pure diſtilled common Water, or whether it be impregnated 
with any ſaline or mineral Particles, like thoſe found by the 
ſame Trials, in the natural mineral Water. Thus, as was for- 
merly obſerved, if it contains any Sea- ſalt, it will be apt to 
turn white with a Solution of Silver ; if any Vitriol of Iron, 
it will turn black with powdered, Galls ; or, if any Sulphur, 
united to an alcaline Salt, it will turn black, in Time, with 
almoſt any metallic Solution. And thus its Difference from 
common Water, or the mineral Water, that afforded it, may 
be aſſigned by a proper Variety of Experiments. 

VI. Let Part of the dry Matter, left behind upon the Diſtil- 
lation, be put to; or gently boiled with five or ſix Times its 
own Weight of the pureſt diſtilled common Water, thus freed 
and before-hand proved; by particular Experiments, to be freed 
from any ſenſible known mineral Particles ; for by this Means 
all the ſaline Part of the Matter will be taken up by the pure 
Water, in the Form of a Solution z which being filtred, eva- 
porated to a proper Height, and ſet to-cryſtallize, will thus give 
out its Salt, in the Figure or Form peculiar to itſelf, And tho? 
ſeveral Salts ſhould be lodged in the fame Solution, they may all, 
by repeated Evaporations, and Cryſtallizations, be obtained ſepa- 
rate (according to what has, more than once, been obſerved be- 
fore) and examined to try whether are of a known or un- 
known Kind: And though the Kind of any Matter, thus pro- 
cured, ſhould happen to be utterly unknown; yet certain chy- 
mical and philoſophical Experiments might be contrived to diſ- 
cover its Properties and Uſes, according to the common Rules 
of Chymiſtry, and experimental Philoſophy. Thus, for 
Example, it & eaſy to determine whether any Salt, thus obtain. 
ed, be of an acid or alcaline Nature, by knowing the Pro- 
perties of each Kind, as they are above faid down ; for acid 
Salts turn red with Syrup of - Violets, and become neutral with 
Alcalies, &c. And alcaline Salts turn green with the ſame Syrup; 
become neutral with Acids ; cauſe Sal Ammoniac to emit a vo- 
latile urinous Vapour ;-turn a Solution of ſublimate yellow, &c. 
VII. But the Difficulty may ſeem greater to determine 
the neutral Species of Salts. And here we learn, from natural 
Hiſtory, and Chymiſtry, that the neutral Salts diffolved, or 
waſhed out of the Bowels of the Earth, by Water, are chiefly 
Sea - ſalt, and ſuch as conſiſt of a ſulphurous, or vitriolic Acid 
— is, an Acid like the Acid of Brimſtone or Vitriol) and a 

t, or Earth, of an alcaline Nature. But Sea-falt is eaſily 
diſcovered by its Taſte, cubical Figure in Cryſtallization, and 
the particular white Vapour which it largely affords upon mix- 
ing it with Oil of Vitriol. The other Kind of neutral Salts 
may be diſtinguiſhed from all others by the Property they have 
of producing or regenerating Sulphur; upon being mixed; and 
melted with Salt of Tartar, and powdered Charcoal. Thus, 
for Inſtance, if two Ounces of ſuch Salt be mixed with an Ounce 
of Salt of Tartar, and an Ounce of powdered Charcoal ; and the 
Mixture be melted in a Crucible, there will thus be produced a 
reddiſh- coloured Maſs, of a ſulphurous alcaline Taſte, that gives 
a2 high yellow or golden Tincture to reftified Spirit of Wine; 
which Tincture will diſcolour Silver, or turn it black ; and, being 


— — by an Acid, affords a true Lac Sulphuris, that may 


ublimed, and melted into Brimſtone, like the common. 
VIII. What renains behind, after a perſect Elixation, or to- 
tal Diſſolution of the ſaline Matter, by Means of boiling Water, 
comes under the general Name of Earth; which by repeated 
Waſhings in pure diſtilled Water, and e#ch Time pouring off 
the Water, may happen to be ſeparable into rial Mat- 
ters of different Kinds, according to their different Natures, or 
ſpecific Gtavities; as, for Example, into bolar Earth, or Oker, 
calcarious Earth, and Sand, or other Species of - Eaeths 3 which, 


ſil. This is pr 
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if thus ſeparable, may be examined by particular Additiohs, of 
by the Fire, in order to determine their Kinds and Natures ; | 
as, whether they are vitreſcible, or convertible into Glas, by a 
ſtrong Fire of Fuſion ; or, whether they will calcine, and turn 
into a Kind of Lime ; or, whether they will yield any knowr! 
or unknown metallic Subſtance or Regulus. t, if the terre- 
ſtrial Matter be not thus ſeparable by Waſhing, let the Whole 
be examined in the Fire, to try, if it will here ſeparate into 
Parts of different Kinds, as it may, if a Compound, irito a 
calcarious, a metallic, and a laffy Part, being either affayed” 
alone, or with the Aſſiſtance of . Glaſs of „or 5 — 
ſuitable Fluxes. And if the metallic Portion ſhould be ſmall, (6 
as not to be collected ſeparate, let it be fuſed with the Powder of 
pure cryſtalline Glaſs ; to ſee if it will this tinge the Glaſs of 
any particular Colour, weereby a Conjecture may be formed of 
the Spec ies of the Metal rt contained; as, whether Iron, Cop- 
per, Silver, &c. which, reduced to a Calx, are found to give 
9 or reſpectively different Colours to cryſtalline Glaſs in 

uſion. | 

IX. And after this Manner we apprehend that a tolerable ex- 
act and inſtructive Analyſis may be made, and an uſeful; if not 
1 given of the Contents and Virtues of an 
mineral Water. 25 | 

X. It is but juſt, at the Concluſion of this firſt Part of our 
Undertaking, that we ask Pardon of the Reader (who may be 
much better acquainted than ourſelves with the Ways of examin= 
ing mineral Waters) for having dwelt ſo long upon the Method 
of doing it, and inculcated ſome Particulars ſeveral Times over: 
But, to ſay the Truth, as the Treatiſes, which we have read upon 
this Subject, appear to us far from laying the juit Foundations of 
the Thing, or from obſerving a proper Form of Induction; and 
as many have objected to the Thing itſelf, on a Suppoſition of its 
being precarious and uncertain, we found ourſelves in ſome 
Meaſure obliged, for the Sake of the Many, to treſpaſs upon the 
Patience of a Few, and endeavour, even by ſome Degree of Re- 
petition, to ſet this Matter in a fair Light, that every one might 
be able to exerciſe a free Judgment upon it. And in this Reſpect, 
5 * to be feared; we have rather fallen ſhort than exceeded. 


Thus much I thought proper to ſpecify with Reſpe& to mine- 
Waters in general, and of ſome few in particular, by Way of 
Example. The Virtues and Uſes of the Britiſh mineral Wa- 
ters will be farther taken Notice of, as their Names occur. 
ACTES. Becauſe Acies ſignifies the ſharp Edge or Point of 


_ Inſtruments, which are generally made of Steel, ſome Authors, 


of the middle and lower Ages, have called Steel itſelf Acies, and 
thus Rulandus interprets it. But the Namie is arbitrary, and 
has the Authority of no Author of Credit, that I know of; to 
ſupport it. | 
Orcularum Acies alſo ſignifies the Sight, but I think cies 
— — without mentioning the Eyes, is never uſed in this 


AcCINESIA. From à Negative, and xivis, to move. Im- 
mobility in general. But it is uſed by Galen to expreſs the 
State of Reſt of the Pulſe, or the ſmall Space of Time which 
paſſes betwixt the Contraction and Dilatation of the Artery. 
Galen, de Differentia Pulſyum, L. 1. C. 7. | 

ACINIFORMIS, or Ac io Tunica. A Coat of the 
Eye, called alſo. Tunica Uvea, See Uvs a. 
ACINOS, Stone or Wild Baſil, 


The CHARACTERS are; 


It hath Leaves like thoſe of the leſſer Baſil, The Cup of the 
Flower is oblong and furrowed. The Flowers are produced in 
Bunches, on the Top of little Foot-ſtalks, which ariſe from 
between the Foot-ſtalk of the Leaf and the Stalk of the Plant, 
in which it differs from Serpyllum. Miller. 438 | 

It is the du Dioſe. the Atinos, Offic. Dill. Cat. Giff. 125. 
Rivin. Irr. Mon. Acinos Rivini, Rupp. Flor. Jen. 188, Acinos 
Anglica, Merc, Bot. 1; 16, Phyt. Brit. 2. Acinos multis, J. B. 3. 
259. Raii Hiſt. 1. 543. Synop. 3. 238. Chab. 411. Buxb. 5. 
Boerh. Ind. A. 176. Acinos ſive Ocymum Sylveftre, Hiſt. Oxon, 3. 
404. Arinds Oeymum Sylveftre, Ger. 548. Emac. 67 5. Aci- 
nus Clinopodium arvenſe Oꝶymi facie, C. B. Pin, 225. Tourn. 
Inſt, 195. Elem, Bot. 163. Acinos minus ſeu vulgare, Park. 
Theat. 21. WII D BAsIL. WW: 

It grows on chalky Hills, and flowers in June. The Herb 
is uſed, and checks the Overflowing of the Menſes, and a Diar- 
rhoea, It cures Boiles, and St. Anthony's Fire, being waſhed 


with the Decoction. Dioſcoridts, 


Its Virtues are much the ſame with thoſe of Calamint, but a 


little weaker. Boerkuave. 3h 

The London Herb-women fell it inſtead of Mountain Poley. 

Diak. | 11 

Miller mentions another Species of this Plant, called, a 

Acini pulchra Species. J. B. Broad-leaved Auſtrian Wild Ra- 
ed only in botanic Gardens. £5 
ACINUS. It ſignifies, ſtrictly, a Grape, but is applied to — 

other Fruits, or Berties, that grow in Cluſters, as thoſe of 
der and Ivy; theſe are diſtinguiſhed from — 
- ; ries 


Berries that grow ſingle, as thoſe of the Olive, or Laurel. 
But Acinus, in the common Signification, . as now uſed, is the 
e of a Grape; hence Luc exacmate, Grapes that have the 
taken out.  Rais Hiſt, Plant. Dale from Galen, de Ali- 
mentorum Facultatibus. 
Hence ſome Anatomiſts have called Glands, that grow toge- 
1 1 Cluſters, Acini Glandulgi, as thoſe in the Liver, 
r * 
ACIS. "Axe, It fignifies in Hippocrates the Iron Head of 
a Spear, or Dart, or any wounding Inſtrument, 
ACMASTICOS. 'Axydrixes, The Name of a particu- 
lar Sort of continual Fever, of which Actuarius gives this Ac- 
count: Of Fevers ariſing from Putrefaction, ſome are called 
continual, or continent * 71 x ovro01) others, inter- 
mittent (h12a4iarorrts), Of the forpzer, thoſe are called Iſo- 
toni, or Acmaſtici (icbrorbi 76 » axptHtxor) which, during the 
whole Courſe, maintain themſelves at the ſame Pitch, or Vi- 
ours without either increaſing or diminiſhing in Point of Vio- 
ce. Others are called Epacmaſtici (iraxpa5ixr) and theſe 
make a Progreſs and Increaſe, in Force and Violence, to the 
Time of their Solution, The third Sort are called Penang 
(Tamara) which diminiſh by Degrees, till they at laſt in- 
tirely ceaſe, 
| ACME. 'Axuh, This in general ſignifies that State of any 
Thing, wherein it is in the utmoſt PerfeQion, and thus Hip- 
pocrates ſeems to explain it in his Treatiſe de Priſca Medicina. 


The Word uſually ſignifies the State of an animal Body, ar- 


rived to its full Vigour, and before it begins to decline, Hence 
the medicinal W riters have applied it to that State of a Diſtem- 
r wherein it is increaſed to its utmoſt Degree of Violence. 
In this Senſe Hippocrates uſes it Aph. 9. and 10. L. 1, and in 
many other Places, 
cme alſo is a Term in Gymnaſtics, uſed to expreſs the 
_—_ Pitch of Exerciſe, and in this Sgnification it is uſed by 
len 


Foeſius is of Opinion, that Ahe ſhould be read inſtead of 
Auras, in Aetius, Tetrabib, L. 4. C. 13. and that here it figni- 
fies a ſmall Puſtule, or Pimple, ſo called, becauſe it generally 
ariſes about the Time (Tis «xpis) that the Body is in full Vi- 

rz and, in Confirmation of this, he quotes a Paſſage from 
Caſſius who thus interprets "Azpuag. 

Quincy makes a Miſtake, when he derives 4xpzn from d- 
nage, to grow ſtrong, or to be in full Vigour, for AHα e is 
derived from 4xun, Others derive it from 4 Negative, and 
x4uyre, to be weary ; but this ſeems far fetched, and not much 
to the Purpoſe. And indeed sur, ſeems to be itſelf a Radix, 
from whence ſome other Words are derived, 

Acme allo ſignifies a ſharp Point or Edge. 

ACMELLA. This is called Acmella, Offic. Almella, Aba- 
mella, Herm. Muſ. Zeyl. 17. Chryſanthemum bidens Zeylanicum 
Amella dictum, Breyn. Diſſert. Bot. 12. Chryſanthemum Bidens, 
tu Bidens Zeylanicum, flore luteo, Lamii folio, Acmella diftum, 

juſd, 20. Cannabina aut Bidens Urtice folia Indica lithontrip- 
tica, D. Hotton. AR. Philoſ. Lond. N. 257. p. 365. Seneci 
Judia Orientalis Ocymi majoris folio profunde crenato, Pluk. 
Almag. 343. Phytog. 315. Ceratocephalus Ballotes foliis Acmel- 
ba diftus, Act. Reg. Par. A. 1720. p. 326. ACMELLA, ACH- 
MELLA, and ADMELLA, Dale. 

It grows plentifuily in the Ifland of Ceylon, and is brought 
from thence into Europe. N 

Ray gives the following Account of the Acmella from P. Hot- 
ton, Profeſſor of Botany at Leyden. 

The Flower of this Plant grows on the Top of the Stalks, 
and conſiſts of a great many tubulous yellow Floſcules, which 
by their Union form a Head 2 a Perianthium of 
ſix Leaves. When theſe Floſcules fall off, the Seeds appear, 
which are of a dark Grey, long, and ſmooth, except that at 
the Top, immediately under the Floſcules, they are furniſhed 
with a double Beard, which makes them forked or horned. The 
Stalk is ſquare, and cloathed with Leaves that grow by Pairs, 

like thoſe of the Lamium, or Nettle, but longer, and more 
pointed. | 

It has obtained great Reputation for its Virtues in diſſolving 
the Stone. An Officer, in the Year 1690, affirmed to the 
Dutch Eaft-India Company, that he had cured above a hun- 
dred of the Stone, and nephritic Complaints, by this Plant, 
And the Governot and ſupreme Council, in the Iſland of Cey- 
lon, gave the ſame Year two Inſtances of Patients, who had 
been cured of the Stone by this Plant, in whom a great Num- 
ber of ſmall Stones, and a great Quantity of Sand, had been ex- 

with very little Pain. 

In the Year 1699, the firſt Surgeon of the Hoſpital in the 

Colombo, in Ceylon, confirmed the of the A- 
mella in the Stone, and nephritic Diſorders, by ers to P. 
Hotton. This Surgeon ſays, he obſerved three Sorts of the 
Aemella, "The firſt with a pale green Leaf, and yellow Seed; 
the ſecond with a Leaf of a deep Green, and yellow Seed; 
the third with a black Seed, and much larger Leaves than the 
other two; which laſt, he ſays, are of the greateſt Virtues. 
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He farther ſays, the Leaves and Seeds are the moſt effectual, but 
that the Roots Real, pol rojehes ne viehs A 
| ves are before the Flowers appear, and 
dried in the Sun. | LW either taken in Pownler, * 
* _— 1 2 or R Inſuſion like Tea. 

pirit is alſo prepa iſtillation from the Root, 
Stalk, and Branches, infuſed 4 * of Wine. - 

Another Surgeon of the above-mentioned Hoſpital ſays, he 
uſed the Flowers, the Extract of the Root, and the Salt, with 
Succeſs, in Pleurifies, Colics, and Fevers, _ + ue 

To the Deſcription of this Plant given above from Hotton, 
may be added, from Johannes Philippus Breyneus, that the 
Root is white and fibrous ; the Stalk almoſt four-ſquare, about 
a Foot high, 2 divided into Branches; the Leaves 
mucronated, ſomewhat rough, and ſeparated on the es. 
The Flowers grow on the Extremity of teach a e 

Breyneus ſays, this Plant is diuretic, that jt cures itic 
Pains, expels the Stone from the Kidnies, relieves in Iſchuries, 
Stranguries, and Dyſuries, and that it reſtores the Menſes, when 
ſuppreſſed, The Leaves are endued with the greateſt Virtues, 
which conſiſt in the Fineneſs, Volatility, and Penetrability 
of their Particles, whence they provoke Urine and Sweat, open 
Obſtructions, ſtimulate to Excretion, expel the Stones from the 
urinary Paſſages, and, if not very hard, diſſolve them. For 
theſe Purpoſes it muſt be given by Way of Infuſion, like Tea, 
in pretty large Quantities, and repeated two or three Times 'a 
Day, always warm. But at the ſame Time a great deal of di- 
luting Liquor muſt be taken; and alſo Liquorice, Syrup of Marſh 
Mallows, or ſomething of a ſoft relaxing Quality, ſhould be 
given with it. ; | 

Or Arack, impregnated with this Spirit, may be taken twice 
or three Times a Day, in a Glaſs of Rheniſh or French Wine, 
or ſome Anti-nephritic Decoction, always adding to it Syrup 
of Marſh Mallows, for then Gravel, or Stones, are expelled with 
very little Pain. 
ACNE. Au. Gorrzus interprets this a ſmall hard Tu- 
bercle ariſing on the Face, Foeſius thinks it ſhould be read in 
Aetius, from whence Gorræus quotes it, "Azuas, inſtead of 
"Axrag, See Acme. 

ACNESTIS. "Axynris, That Part of the Spine of the 
Back, which reaches from the weTdgpsror, which is the Part 
3 the 8 to the Loins. This Part ſeems to 
nave been originally ſo in Quadrupeds only, becauſe 
2 reach it to ſcratch, from & — 3 

ratch. | 

It is alſo the Name of an Herb, mentioned by Nicander, 
which ſome take for a Nettle, others for a Squill. Gorreus, 

. ACO, A Fiſh, called alſo Sarachus, and Sarachinus, and 
Aquo. It is mentioned by Aldrovandus, and is ſaid to be very 
good Food, It is common in Epirus, and Lombardy, and in 
the Lake Como in the Dutchy of Milan, | 

ACOE. Axei. The Senſe of Hearing. 

ACOELIOS. *Axolazes, from 4 Negative, and zee, 
the Belly, Without Belly, It is applied to thoſe who are ſo 


waſted and extenuated, as to appear as if they had no Belly. 


Caſtellus from Galen, 


ACOITUS, Aenne. An Epithet for Honey, mentioned 


by Pliny, becauſe it has no Sediment, which is called an. 


anime. ; 

ACOLASTOS. Aare, from a Negative, and aN aux, 
to reſtrain, It ſignifies lewd, or obſcene, Hippocrates, Epid. 
L. 4. S. J. ſpeaking of a young Man in a Fever, ſays, be be- 
gan to talk idly, as he thinks, on the eighth Day (Tg&ror 7d 
« xbaavoy) in a very obſcene Manner. . 

ACON, A miſſive Inftrument, made Uſe of by the Antients 
in their Exerciſes. Schulzius thinks it was not much different 
from the Diſcus. See Discus. 

ACONE. 'Azxiyy, A Mortar. Thus Foeſius and Gorræus 
explain the Word which is uſed by Hippocrates,in the latter Part 
of his Treatiſe de Ratione Viftus in Acutis; wa" «xbvns reigar, 
beating the Ingredients, mentioned before, in a Mortar. Hip- 
pocrates alſo mentions it in his little Piece, de videndi Acie, 
where he directs a Piece of the Flos Aris (4x00 yaaxs) to be 
levi (Tg); Ane] againſt a hard Stone, or Whetſtone, as 
Foeſius ſeems to underſtand it. But I do not ſee the leaſt 
Reaſon to believe, the Author means two different Things in 
theſe two Paſſages. In both Places, the Ingredients to be pow- 
dered are very hard, and ſcarce reducible to a Powder in a 
Mortar. In the Firſt, Ebony and burnt Copper; in the Second, 
the Flos Aris, which ſeems to be a Sort of Scoria of Copper. 
It is therefore more probable, that the Author in both Places 
means by *Axdry, a Stone to levigate upon, ſuch as the Apothe- 
caries now make Uſe of for the fame Purpoſe, And this is 
the more likely, becauſe the Word, in its moſt general Senſe, 
ſignifies a hard Stone, or Whetſtone ; and becauſe Dioſcorides, 
L. I. C. 129, mentioning Ebony, ſays, it acquires a reddiſh Co- 
lows reg ix' <xirus, which I ſhould tranſlate, leuigated on 
Stone. | 

ACONION. *Axczoy, This was a particular Form of a 


the anci i of Powders 
Medicine amongſt the ancient Phyſicians, made — 
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\evigated an a Stone, and probabl „like ia, uſed ſor Diſ- 


orders of the Eyes, e rred from Dioſcorides, L. 1. 
C. lag, who, ſpeaking of the Effect of 1 on the E 
fays, it operates better & re ri, if evra; due, if it is 


 ACONITIFOLIA. A Name of the Anapodophyllon Ca- 
2 Morini, mentioned in 
CONITON. -- *Azbrirey, or Aderlarer, from « Negative, 


ue, quia naſcuntur dura vivacia caute, 
refles Aconita vocant ——= 
Others of « Negative, and Koyfs, Duſt, becauſe it grows with- 
out Earth; others of Auer, Axd, Dart, becauſe the Barbarians 
uſed to poiſon their Darts therewith ; others. of 2 to 
Engliſh it 


accelerate, becauſe it haſtens Death.] The 
Wolß- bane, of the Anglo-Saxon, Wulpes-Bare, 


The CHARACTERS are, 


It hath circumſcribed, roundiſh, divided Leaves. The Flowers 
conſiſt of four Leaves, which are ſhaped like a Monk's Hood. 
Each of theſe Flowers is ſucceeded by three or more Pods, 
which contain ſeveral rough Seeds, Miller. -—_ 
There are many Sorts of the Aconitum. | 

I. Napellus, Offic. Napellus vetus ceruleus, Ger. 823. Emac. 
972. Napellus vetus, Park, Theat. 318. Napellus vetus flore 
cerules, Park. Parad. 215. Burb. 233. Napellus flore cerules. 
Rivin. Rupp. Flor, Jen. 2 3+ Aconitum caruleum ſeu Napellus 

imus, C. B. Pin. 183. Tourn. Inſt. 425. Elem. Bot. 337. 

rh. Ind. A. 300. Hiſt. Oxon. 3, 463. 
Wapellus, Chab. 531. Aconitum magnum ea flore, vulgo 
Napellus, J. B. 3. 655. Raii Hiſt. 1, 702. Monks Hoop. 
2. Aconitum Ponticum, Offic. Aconitum luteum Ponticum, Ger. 
82t. Emac. 970. Aconitum Lycoctomm, Chab. 531. Aconi- 
tum Lycoftonum luteum, C. B. Pin. 183. Hiſt, Oxon. 3. 462. 
Tourn. Inſt. 425. Elem. Bot. 337. Boerh. Ind. A. 300. Aco- 
nitum luteum Ponticum ſeratinum flore albido, Park. b 310. 
Aconitum flore Platani, flore lutes pallzſcente, J. B. 3. 652. 
Raii Hiſt. 1. 704. Dill. Cat. Giff, 97. Napellus flore luteo, 
Rivin. Irr. P. Buxb, 233. Rupp. Flor, Jen. 234. Worrs- 
BANE. Dale. ** 
Both theſe Sorts are cultivated in Gardens, flower in July, 
and are alike endued with a pernicious Quality to Man and 
Beaſt. The latter is called by Dioſcorides Lycoclanum, and 
Cynoftonum, that is, Wolfs-bane, and bane, and is de- 
ſcribed to have a Leaf like-a Plane, only Og, blacker, 
and thicker indented, to have a Stalk like the Pedicle of Fern, 
bare and about a Foot high, to contain its Seed in oblong Pods, 
and to have a blackiſh Root like the Sea- onion. | 
3. Anthera, Antithora, Offic, Anthora, Park. Parad, 215. 
Anthora, ſrue Antithora, Chab. 530. Anthera, five Acanitum ſa- 
5 65 Ger. 820. Emac. 969. Antithora flore lutes Aconiti, 
B. 3. 660. Raii Hiſt. 1. 705. ÞAconitum ſalutiferum, ſiue 
1 C. B. Pin. 184. Tourn, Inſt. 425. Elem. Bot. 338. 
rh. Ind. A. 300. Aconitum ſalutiferum luteum temuifalium, j 
Anthora, Hiſt, Oxon, 3. 463. HEALTHFUL WoLFrS-BANE, 
This is cultivated in botanic Gardens, and flowers in June, 
Its Root is uſed, which is ſmall, thick, and branched, of a dark 
brown. Colour without, but of a pale white within, of an 
acrid Taſte, and ynpleaſant Smell. Dar. 
© The Anthora, according to Monſieur Tournefort, is a 
Plant ſomething . ſcarcer than Gentian, and is à Species 
of the Aconite, though this is a Counterpoiſon to ſuch as eat 
the Root of the Acanite, or deadly Wolfs-bane. It is for 
this Reaſon Bauhine calls it Aconitum ſalutiferum, the healing 
ſconite, or Anthora; ; This is compoled of two ſhort wedge-like 
te, very bitter, white, and fleſhy within, but brown on 
the Gate, and decked with Abundance of Fiboes, T1 
ariſcs about two. Feet high, ſurrounded wich 4 
aves.; the Flowers grow about the Stalk „ of 
rn, are yellowiſh, and like a Head covered with a Helmet; 
the Seeds are black, wrinkled, and grow in Sheaths, or mem- 
' branous Cells, five or fix of them joined together, Tbe Root 
of this is a good Antidote. "The Peaſants who gather this on 
the, Alps, and Pyrenees, uſe it with Succeſs againſt the Biting 
of wad Dogs. r RE take it for a ſo- 
vereign Remedy for thale who. have cat the Thera, or deadly 
7p Pomet . 2 Yd 


© "The dconitum ſalutiferum,, "or Hatbora, cue, Hrlithra, by 
cauſe this is, reckoned a Counter-poiſon to 
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* F 2 
conitum luteum majus, ampliore amplurituſque foliis, 
bos The — * W 1 * 2 
conitum Pyramidale multiflorum, H. r. Pyrami 
2 with many 2 8 
conitum Lycoftonum humili ac mneribus folus, Dwarf 
Wa te leſſer Leaves ks © F Pl 
Aconitum Pyrenaicum, ampliere folio tenurns laciniato. Tourn, 
Wolfs-bane of the Pyrenees, with larger Leaves, cut into nar- 


s A 
conttum caruleum „B. P. Autumnal Wolfs- 
bane, with a blue Flower. * | 
Aconitum coma inflexa, foliis toribus, C. B. P. 283. Nar- 
9 Page Wolfs-bane, with inflexed Heads. 7} 
conitum coma inflexa, foliis latioribus, Tourn. Broad- | 
Wolk-bane, with 4 pol Heads. 
Aconitum aprons coma maximum, C. B. P. Wolk-bane, with 
I inflexed Heads. : 
anifum, ſeu Napellus 1. flere roſeo; C. B. P. Wolf- bane; 
with a ſon Jen pe Ford. by 1 
Aconitum, ſeu Napellus 1. flore allo, C. B. P. Wolfs-bane; 
hes | A any lower. 
onitum, ſeu Napellus 1. flore ex cœrules & alle variegato, C. 
B. P. Wolt bene, with a fond variegated from blue to white. 
| Aconitum violaceum, ſeu Napellus 2. C. B. P. Wolfs-bane, 


* a Violet- coloured 2 n 
C L pier eum „ eu . . . olfs-bane; | 
with a 2 He 0 


Aconitum caruleum minus, ee minor, C. B. P. Lef- 
ſer blue Aconite, or Wolfs- bane. 

Aconitum cærulis · pur purcum, flere maximo, Nayellus 4. 
C. B. P. Wolfs-bane, with a very large Purple-blue Flower. 

Aconitum lycoftonum orientale, flore magno albo, T. Cor, Eaftern 
Woltfs-bane, with a white Flower. Miller. 

Some of theſe are called Lycactanum [in Engliſh Wolfs- 
becauſe the Wolf-hunters uſed to mix them amongſt Fleſh, 
lay it for the Wolves, who, eating the ſame; were poiſoned. 

All theſe Plants are poiſonous on Account of their cauſtic and 

ſuffocating Quality, by which ſuch Aniinals, as eat of them, 
have their Deglutition ſtopped, While their internal Parts are 
corroded, er 5 5 

The third Sort is ſaid to be an Antidote, but Matthiolus was 
the firſt who diſcovered this, and all the reſt have no more than 
tranſcribed him. Therefore Bauhinus does well in adviſing us 
not to truſt to him, becauſe he himſelf tranſcribed them from 
others. Boerbaave. 

Galen adviſes, as an Antidote againſt the Poiſon of Hy 
a Handful of Rue bruiſed, to be drank in Wine unmixed wi 
Water, and ſays, in this Caſe alſo, the fat Broth of a Hen 
may be of Service. | | ; 

ACONITUM HYEMALE. Winter Wels babe. 

This has Leaves like thoſe of the Wolfs.bane ; the Flowers 
(which are produced in the Center of the Leaves) are like thoſe 
of the Ranunculus, with many Stainina, or Threads in the 
Center, and in all other Reſpects agree with the Hellebore, to 
which Boerhaave has made it a Congener. | 

It is one of the earlieſt Flowers in the Spring, often 2 
ing in the Middle of January, and therefore deſerves a in 
every curious Garden. RF 
_ ACONTIAS. "Axorrias. The Name of a very poiſonous 
Serpent, mentioned by Ætius, Paulus, Lucian, Aldrovandus an 
others, It is alſo called Cenchreas, and Jaculus. See Cgn- 
CHREAS, Caſtellus. Conflantine. = WT 

ACOPIS. ”Axerrs, The Name of a precious Stone, like 
Glaſs, marked with Spots of a gold Colour, thus named, becauſe 
ON wherein it has been boiled, is ſaid to be a Remedy againſt 

earineſs. Pliny, Con/tantine, | 
It ij derived from & Negative, and Kleg, Weatineſs, © , 

AGOPON, ”Azeror, from « Negative and KG reg, Weari- 
neſs. It ſignifies origitially whatever is a Remedy againſt Weari- 
neſs, and is uſed in this Senſe by dippocrates, Apb, B. L. 2. 
But, in Time, the Word was applied to a Sort of Ointment of 
a particular Conſiſtence, of which Celſus gives ſome Examples, + 
L. C. 24 And the Forms of many more are to be found in 
the Works of Galen and other medicinal Writers. | 
_.- ACOPA.. (Aera) alſo hgnibes, not eaten by Moths, Thus 


| raſtus, ſpeaking of the Citron, ſays, it preſerves Garments 
Ne (which Pl explains by rcetque Animalium noxia) 


from being eaten by Moths. 
In Regard to the Medicines, called 4copa, the e 
{ages from Galen and Paulus will ſuffice to give an Idea of them. 
The End and Intent of the Aropa Pharmaca are known: by 
the very Name ; ſor Indiſpoſitions of we 3:41 are cauſed by 
Jong or vebemens Motion, wheter the: the whole Syſtem, 
y exerciſed, are called K, Lo 7 
moſt! 0 


or Parts. princi 


S=. 4 


ACO 


ous to Perſons, while they are in Action or Motion, but, if ar- 
yu ot {ines this IN to diſturb their 
wid 


ri 
after their Toil, icians preſcribed no 
Remedy againſt Laſſitudes, but only for an inveterate Pain, that 
22 in the Body, or for Difficulty of Motion, or for the 
Hardneſa, Tenſion, or ſcirrhous Tumor of any Part, they accu- 
ſtomed themſelves, at length, to call ſuch 
adapted to the ſoreſaid Caſes, by the common Name of _ 
and likewiſe all of that Kind, provided they were of a liquid 

like the Acopa, which are much like the Cerates uſed 
for Luxations and Fractures.] For the moſt liquid of that Kind 
of Compoſition is what the modern Phyficians call a Cerelaium, 
the next are the Acopous Ointments, and then comes the liquid 
Cerates, of a thicker Conſiſtence than the two former. After 


theſe follows the Cerate of tender and ſoft Ingredients, as it is 


called, and laſt of all, the Amolynta [Things that will not foul] 
much like what are properly called Epithems, Next after this 
Claſs follows the Compoſition of Plaiſters, which alſo admits of 
no ſmall Difference in Degrees of Conſiſtence. Wherefore ſome 


Phyſicians have called a certain Compoſition Ceratomalagmata, 


iving it that Name merely for its Conſiſtence, which is not ſo 
Tquid a ha of Epithems, nor yet fo hard as what belongs to 
iſters, | 
As all theſe Differences do not expreſs the Virtues of the Re- 
medies, but only give an Idea of their Conſiſtence, ſo the Appel- 
lation of Acopa formerly * the Qualities of the Medicines, 
but afterwards denoted only their Degree of Conſiſtence. 
this Reaſon they were obliged to name them with Diſtinftions 
as, for Example, this was a laxative Acopum, that an emollient 
or —_— one 3 this an Anodyne, another a Drawer; or, as 
they were ſuited to particular Diſorders, as, for Inſtance, the 
Palſy, the, Sciatica, or Pleuriſy, or all Pains in general. Gal. de 
. Med. L. 7. C. 21. 
oſe Remedies, which at firſt were called Acopa 7 
Laſſitude] extended their Name, by Degrees, to other Medicines 
of a like Conſiſtence, even though intended to raiſe a great Heat 
in the Body. Idem de Comp. Pharm. ſecundum Loc. 
ay took that Name, becauſe were Remedies at firſt 
provided againſt the Evils and Infirmities proceeding from Lafli- 
tude, ſuch as Tenſions, Pains in the Bones, &c. are alſo 
proper on many other Occaſions, for ſome of them are warming, 
others mollifying. Ægin. L. 7. C. 19. 
ACOPOS. A Plant, mentioned by Pliny, ſaid to be the fame 
as the Anagyris (Ara ueit) of Dioſcorides, which, Gerard ſays, 


is the Bean Trefoil, 
ACOR. Sourneſs. In a medicinal Senſe it 


erally ſigni- 


fies what, under the Article Acipuu, I have called Acidity, or 


an acid Acrimony in the Stomach, Helmont ſays, the vital Fer- 
ment of the Stomach, which digeſts the Aliment, is endued with 
a ſpecific Acor, but that this Acor is not the Ferment itſelf, but 
only its Organ, Later Diſcoveries have proved all this Doctrine 
Chimerical, | | 

ACORDINA. Indian Tutty. Rwulandus. * 

ACORIA. Al-, from à Negative, and Koe, to ſatiate. 
It ſignifies, according to the Derivation, Inſatiability. But in 
Hippocrates, Epid. A 6. Seft. 4. Apher. 20. it means nothing 
more than a good Appetite and Digeſtion. 

ACORITES VNUM. A Wine, mentioned by Dioſcori- 
des, made by infuſing eight Ounces of Acorus and as much Li- 
quorice, for three Months, in ſix Gallons of Wine. It is | 
in Diſorders of the Pleura and Breaſt, and provokes Urine. Di 
ſeorides, -I 7 C. 73. | 

ACORNA. "Ampre. A Plant, mentioned by Theophraſtus, 
of the Thiſtle Kind, It is deſcribed as having a Stalk and Leaf 
covered with a prickly Down and acute prickly Leaves, like the 
AtraQylis, or iſtaf thiſtle, 

Pliny ſeems to take it for a Tree of the Ilex Kind, like the 
n Juniper. | 

ACORTINUS, A Lupin. Rulandus. 

ACORUS. "Axepey. | 

This is the Acorus verus, Calamus aromaticus, Offic. Acorus 
verus, fue Calamus Officinarum, Park. Theat. 140. Raii Hiſt, 2. 
1313. Synop. 3. 437. Mer. Pin. 2. Acorut verus, five Cala- 
mus aromaticus Officinarum, C. B. Pin. Jp: Theat. 626. Boerh. 
Ind. A. 2. 167, Dill. Cat. Gif, 110. Buxb. 5. Aeurus veras, 

Calamus aromaticus, C. Commel. Plant, Uſu 18. Aeor: 
verus, Offcinis falſo Calamut, Ger. Emac. 62. Acorum legiti- 
mum, Rupp, or, Jen. 261. Acorus wel Arorum, Calamus aro- 
maticus, Chab. 244, Typha arematica tlavd rugoſe, Hiſt. Oxon, 
3. 246. SWEET FLAG or CALamvs. Dale, 
| is Plant is diſtinguiſhed from all others, in that among its 
Leaves, which are much longer and narrower than the Iris, or 
Flower-de-Luce, there ariſes one or two like the reft, only fom- 
what narrower, thicker, and rounder towards the Top, near to 

which come forth ſingle Juli, rarely two, in Shape like the Catkin 
of the Haſel, or like long Pepper, but ending more taper, and 
HY obliquely from the Leaf. : 
Tz oot is thick, full ee ierten 
per Part of the Earth, tranſverſely, not ſinking in it, 
lag ful of white Fibres, increaſing much, and ſoon tak- 
ing a great deal of Ground. It has a ftrong Smell, not fo plæa- 


icines, as were 


For 


them. 
dtepar rind, thus writes df it: 


cc eat, and 
TI | 


green, but growing more gra 
dries, It grows in ſeveral Rivulews and wate 
land, as about Norwich, and in Cheſhire, and 
to Mr, Ray ; but what is uſed in the Shops, is 


from abroad, It produces its Catkins in July and Auguft. 
The Roots, which only are uſed, are hot and dry, opening and 


teful and aromatie as it 
Places in Eng- 


. 


ſant while 


attenuating, and the Obſtructions of the Liver and 
Spleen, provoke Urine, and the Menſes, help the Colic, refift 
Putreſaction, are uſeful againſt peſtilential Contagions, and cor- 
noxious Air, are an Ingredient in the Theriaca and Mi- 
22 and are outwardly uſed in ſweet Bags and Perfumes. 
It is a Stomachic, warms and dries, conſiſts of fine Parti- 
cles, attenuates and opens. Its principal Uſe is in Obſtructions 
of the Menſes, Spleen, and Liver, in the Colic, &c. Schroder, 
Dule. | 
It is a Cardiac and Stomachic. The Root is good in acid Cru- 
dities of the Stomach, and Gripings of the Belly thence proceed 
ing; in Obſtructions of the Menſes owing to the Stomach ; in the 
Dropſy and Scurvy as a Cardiac; in the Aſthma it provokes 
Spitting. The Acorus is ſeldom exhibited in Subſtance, but moſt- 
| 8 ; the Root is an Ingredient in many Compoſitions. 
verhaave. 


Chuſe your Acorus new, well grown, cleaned from the Fibres, 


hard to break, of an acid Taſte, accompanied with an agreeable 


Bitterneſs, of a ſweet Smell, and very aromatic ; it is for this 
Reaſon it is more known by the Name of Calamus aromaticus, 
though altogether improper, than that of the Acoru. This Root, 
which is commonly of the Thickneſs of a little Finger, and 
about half a Foot long, is brought to us from ſeveral Parts of 
Poland and of Tartary, and likewiſe from the Iſle of Java, 
where it is called Diringo. Pomet. 

This is different from the true Calamus aromaticus. Lemery. 

The Deſcription of this Plant, given by Miller, anſwers pret- 
ty exactly that of Dioſcorides, who ſays, the Root of the 
has a warming Faculty, that the Decoction of it is diuretic, and 
good in Pains of the Pleura, Thorax, and Liver, Colics, Rup- 
tures of the Veſſels, and Convulſions. It conſumes the Spleen, 
cures the Strangury, and is effectual in the Bites of venomous 
Animals, It is an excellent Ingredient in warm Baths for ute- 
rine Diſorders. The Juice of the Root clears a dim Sight. It 
is a good Ingredient in Antidotes. Dizſcorides, L. 1. C. 2. 

corus adulterinus, — acerus, Gladiolus luteus, Offic. Aco- 
rus adulterinus, C. B. Pin. 34. Acorus paluſtris, froe Pſeudoirit, & 
Iris lutea palaſtris, Park. t. 1219. Acorus noftras paluſtris, 
Merc. Bot 1. 16. Phyt. Brit. 2. Iris lutea paluſtris, Ger. 46. 
Emac. 50. Raii Hiſt. 2. 1186. Synop. 3. 374. Rupp. Flor. Jen. 
26. Tourn. Inſt. 360, Elem. Bot. 192. Iris paluftris lutea, ffue 
Acerus adultrrinus, J. B. 2. 732. Chab. 244. Dill. Cat. Gif. 79. 
Buxb. 168. BAS ARD AcoRus. Dale. 

This is, that grows ſo common in Ditches and watery Places, 
bears Leaves like the common Flower-de-Luce, only ſomewhat 
longer and narrower; the Stalk ariſes higher, on the Top of which 
oy three or four Flowers, one above another, flowering gra- 

ually, in Shape like an ordinary Flower-de-Luce, only that it 
wants the upright Leaves, inſtead of which it has only two ſmall 
Pieces of Leaves in their Places. The Flowers are ſucceeded by 
large 5 oe Seed - Veſſels, containing three Rows of flat Seed. 
The Root is long and ſlender, not running deep in the Earth, 
but a- ſlant. It flowers in Summer. 

The Roots of the Pſeudo-acorus are reſtringent, drying, and 
binding, and uſeful in Fluxes of all Sorts ; ſome commend it as 
a Strengthener of the Brain and Nerves. Ir is but ſeldom uſed. 
Miller. Date. | | * 

Acorus Afiaticus, Offic. Acorus verus, five Calamut armaticus 
Afiaticus, radice tenuiore, Herm. Cat. Hort. Lugd. Bat. 9. C. 

mmel. Flor. Mal. 3. Boerh. Ind. A. 2. 169. Acorus Jhaticw 
radice tenuiore Hermanni, Raii Hiſt. 2. 1910. Hiſt. Oxon. 3. 
246. Acorus Bra aromaticus minor, Capitatinga, aliis Ja- 
carecatinga Piſonis, ejuſdem. Acorus verus Afiaticus, radice tenuiore, 
vel Calamus aromaticus Garxiæ, Pluk. Almag. Calamus arumaticut, 
Garz. ab Hort, 200, Calamus aromaticus Orientalis, folio & ra- 
dice tenuiore, Act. Philoſoph. Lond. NC. 74 P. 943. Capica» 
tinga, aliis Jacurecatima Acori ſpecies, Pil. 241. Va embu, 
Hort. Mal. 11. 99. Tab. Vazabu, Vazum 60. Herm, Nut Ze 
lan. 56. AsS1aTIc SWEET FLAG. | 

It grows in both Indies, the Root is in Uſe, and its Virtues 
are the fame with thoſe of the cru verus, or common Sweet. 


Flag. Dale, 
us makes the following Obſervations on the Acorum. 
It is now certain, that the Root of the Aeerum, which is 


eee ians, is 
different from Acorum of the Antients, and even end 
with contrary Qualities. Some think the Acorum of the Mo- 
derns to have been the old Butomus ; but I cannot agree with 
Go RARE Hep e 
illy. mocritus, in Excerptis Geopenicis, Lib. 11. Cap. wp 
Th as we 


„% Marſhes ; it has Leaves 
ſends 


like thoſe of Lillies, which Cattle 
forth many 


has the Leaves of 


They who would have the greater td be the true A 
grows only in India, and was quite unknown to the Antients, 
who had their Atrum from Pontus; ia, Colchis, and Crete. 
But the Deſctiption of the greatet does in no Point 
agree with the Figure of the Acorumt. I do not know how far 
we ought to believe the modern Greeks, who interpret Axeper by 


true Am. By the fame Argument might any one pretend 
that Scheœnus odoratus was the ſame as Sium, becauſe 73 cler is 
in like Manner called re des. The Arabians call 
the Acorum, Ugi, or Vegi ; but do not ſeem to know the 
Plant. Serapio deſcribes it in the Words of Dioſcorides, nor does 
he cite any Arabian Authors who had deſcribed it. Aviſena ſays 
that the Acorum was the Root of a Plant like the Papyrus, that 
is, Alburdi; ſo the Arabians call the Niloticus Juncus, which was 
the Papyrus of the Antients. But the Acorum of the Antients has 
no Reſemblance to the Papyrus. They have indeed both pointed 
Leaves, but of a different Figure ; and they diſagree in many 
other Reſpects. And yet in the Granada Lexicon Burdo Acorus 
is explained Gladiolus, They ſeem to have called it fo, becauſe 
the Acormm is an aquatic Plant z for the Greeks did not only 
call the Egyptian Plant, but alſo oe, the common Ruſh, 
Name of ra'7vpss. And the Author of an antient Arabic Lexi 
con interprets the Word, which ſignifies a Ruſh, Biblon. 
Aviſena writes that this Acorwum of his grows in Waters and 
Streams. In Neophytus, and the ſpurious Works of Dioſoo- 
rides, I find it called Nerves e ] which, perhaps, was written 
for IleTvegmy, as the Latins called this Acerum, from its Like- 
neſs to the Papyrus, Papyraceum. From ſuch an Author, and 
ſuch a Name, does Aviſena ſeem to derive his Information, when 
he wrote that the Acorum was a Plant like Papyrus, In a very 
antient Copy of Apuleius, de Herbis, it is read Piperapium, in 
one Word, which, it is pretended, ſhould be written ſeparately, 
Piper Apium; becauſe ſoon after he relates, that the Herba Ve- 
nerea (ſo he calls the Acorum) was hung in the Bee-hives, to pre- 


the common 
terpreter alſo of 


Acorum is tranſlated in the Granada Lexicon, 
lus Aque is oommonly called the ſcrum, but the Spathula ſœ- 
tida does not grow in Waters, but under Hedges and Buſhes, 
The Pſeuds-Apuleius (ys, that eee 
and cultivated Places, and Meadows ; it differs therefore ſroni 
the true Acornmy which delights in watery and | 
Indeed, the Antients themſelves did not call barely bane 
by the Name of run. Pliny relates, that the Root of 
myrſine was, by ſome, called Harum, Lib. 25; Gap. 1 
nn inveniuntur qui Ozymyr/mes Raditem Acoron wocant, 
＋ hanc Acorion voture malumt : So the Place muſt 


- 
4 


75 


1 


; 


t the Sake of Diſtinction, and to avdid confoutiding 
ſotme called one of them Acurion, and the other Acordn, 
the Index it is written, Acoron five Acrion, read Acoron 
Hobrion. It is certain then, that the Acbrum of Apuleius Is 
the true one, which grows in 2 as Pliny alſo 
teſts, though he differs from Dioſcotides as to the Colour 
the Root. Dioſebrides makes it whitiſh; Pliny black: -< 
** Acoron, ſays he, has the Leaves of the Iris, but narrower, 
© with a longer Pedic, a black Root, and not ſo 
* Veins.” - The true Arun is ſhewn and deſcribed by 
ſius, Hiſtor. Lib. 2, which he makes to have whi 

- The Bottom of its Stalk is, as it wers, triangulat; 1 
pyrus ; inſtead of a Flower, it bears a Panicle, or 
its firſt Appeatance, like the '/you 
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deſt was ſound in Culchis and Galitia, 


the be 


Ray, 


from Pollux, ſays, they, who were bald, uſed to be 
loſt the great 


as Order. = 


ACOUSA. Asa, from « Negative; and ud, volunta- 
ry. Galen explains Auen by vu Nueva, fill, and is fol- 
lowed by ſome of the Commentators on Hippocrates, as Cor- 
dæus and Foeſius ; but there does not ſeem to be the leaſt Foun- 
dation for this Interpretation, The only Paſſage, where there 
is any Poſſibility that it ſhould ſignify full, is in the firſt Book 
de Morbis Mulierum, where Hippocrates, in delivering the Cau- 

ſays, Women miſcarry of Children which 


ſes of Miſcarri 
are very ſmall, becauſe ſuch Children are uſually very weak z 
and alſo miſcarry of Children that are very Hence 
it is no Wonder that Women miſcatry, «x«ees, involuntarily 
or without manifeſt Cauſe, That this is the true Meaning of 

appears by others in the ſame Author, where he 
ſays, that one frequent Reaſon why a Woman miſcarries, 
without evident Cauſe, is, becauſe the Womb is too rigid to 
be extended in Proportion to the Bulk of the Child. d it 
is for the ſame Reaſon, that Women who through their 
Time very well, when big with only one Child, yet miſcarry 
* 11 when they are with Child of two. See the Articl 

BORTUS, © 

ACOUSIA. Involuntary. This is often applied by Hi 
pocrates to Tears, which, in Diſtempers, lis on Me 
e 2 be drawn. See LachkyMA. 

m Azedeie, to hear. Remedies againſt 
Deafneſs are thus called. ; 

ACRAI. An Arabic Word. It ſeems to tnean that Diſorder 
which in Men is called a Satyriafts, and in Women a Furor 
uterus, Caſtallus from Aviſena. 

ACRAIPALA, 'Axzeggirare, From 4 N 
14, Crapula, A Surfeit, Drunkenneſs. 
3 


tive, and xegt- 
edicines are thus 
which either prevent or cure Surfeits or Drunkennefs, 
RALEA. Aena. This is explained by Galen A- 
Ah. The Extremities, I ſuppoſe, he means, 
ACRAS. Ates. Thus the Pyrum Sylveſtre is called oy 
by Miſtake, for *Axpas, Achras, the wild Pear, It 
is reſtringent and drying. When cut into Slices and dried; 
iny recommends a DecoAion of it for a Looſeneſs. The De- 
88 and Fruit is alſo of Uſe in the ſame Caſe. 


" _ ACRASIA. :. 1280le; or 'Axpnoid, from à Negative, and 


xsegrups, to mix. Intemperance, emperance of the 
Antients was very great, with Reſpect to Drinking. 4. 
uſed to mix four or five Parts of Water with one of Wine. 
we may gather from a Paſſage in Czlius Aurelianus, who in- 
forms us, that, in a Catarrh, Aſclepiades directed his Patients 
to augment the Quantity of their Wine to double or treble 
what they uſed to drink in Health, inſomuch that he made 
them drink half Wine and half Water. Hence the Drinking 
Wine unmixed was called *Azggoie, by a Derivation which is 


retained in Latin and Engliſh, for Tempero is the as 46 
nun, to mix. Hence the Word was applied to Exceſs of 


Sort, as in Eating, Drinking, Sleeping, and Venery. And 
its uſed in this 222 Hippocrates, and the Greek 
medicinal Writers from him. Wt; 

But (*Axgzole) ACRASIA is alſo uſed in a 2 
Senſe by Hippocrates, and in many Places ſignifies the ſame as 
Acratia ('AnegTus), Weakneſs, Ky ©] or Inability fot 
Motion. *Axzegole, in this Senſe, e the ſame De. 
rivation as 'Azed 7814, _ | | 
n 'Augd from 4 Negative, at r 
Strength. Imbecillity, or Inability for Motion. Tt 
the AdjeQive 4 is very common in Hippocrates, Galen, 
and the other medicinal Writers. It is either applied to the 
whole Body, deprived of Motion, or any particular Part, as 
the Tongue, when by Diſtemper rendered incapable of articu- 
lating the Voice. They are alſo applied to the Stomach and 
Inteſtines, which, through Weakneſs, cannot retain the Ali- 
diſcharge it, either by Vomit, or 


— — but too 
of Diatrl | 115 8 | 
5 is uſed in a Senſe ſomewhat different by Hippdcra- 
tes, £pidem. L. 6. Set, 8. Apborijm. 45. „ Opinion of his 
Interpreters. The Paſſage is thus, Ir en 4xperis gebote. 
This, they ſay, means that a ian ſhould diſtinguiſh when 
it is proper to terrify a Patient that is unruly, and cannot con 
tain himſelf, If chis Interpretation is right, Aufarie in 
Place > or incapab le of reſtraining ing themſelves to a 
RA TIA. Arina. A Breakfaſt amongſt the 
old 7 conſiſting of. a Morph of Broad ſoaked in pure un- 
mixed i . Conflantie, g : L938 V3 —- — 
Tu Derivation N of 
Water, SEE. Linh 2 i na. 


_ 


- 


AcRATOMELI. Afar. The fame as Mulſum. 
Wine mixed with Honey. See MovL8UM. 4 
ACRATOS. A or Ae, from « Negative, 
und x4p7rrvpu, to mix. Pure, ſimple, unmixed. This is ve- 
often uſed by Hippocfates, and applied to the Excretions of 
ifferent Sorts, and is always of very bad Preſage, Thus, in 
His Pr anotionts, he obſerves, that, in all painful Diſorders of 
the Pleura and Lungs, the Spit ſhould appear miked with yel- 
low, and that tis a dangerous Sym if it is all w 
without any Mixture rm axprror), And immediately af- 
ter, he tells us, that, if the Spit is ſo unmixed as to appear 
black, it is a very bad Circumſtance, f | 
This is again repeated, Coac, Prenet. 390. in almoſt the 
ith Keen hat is diſcharged by Vomit, he obſerves, 
ith to what is diſcha ; 
{Pratvt.) that a Mixture of Phlegm and Bile is beſt, but that 
what. is more unmixed (dxpyrirepas) is much worſe. And 
(Oe Prenot. 560.) he ſays, what is diſcharged by Vomit in 
| Quantities, and by a little at a Time, it bilious, and un- 
mixed, CAzpyras) is of bad Preſage, in too copious Purging, 
and Pains of the Loins. And again, (Predi. L. 1. 62.) he 
fays, unmixed ("Axzpnra) Vomits, attended with Anxiety, and 
Reſtleſneſs (Aria), are * bad. And (Epidem. L. 2. 
$24, 2.) he obſerves, that in Vomits that are taken on Ac- 


count of a Fever, if what is diſcharged, at the End of the Ope- 


ration, begins to appear unmixed (axpnriries) tis a Sign of 
trefaction. 

The ſame Author alſo condemns ſincere and unmixed Stools. 
As in Aphor. 6. L. 7. where he fays that, in chronical 
Diſorders, Loſs of Appetite, fincere or unmixed Stools are 
bad. The Reading here, in Foeſius, differs from that of Heur- 
nius. In the firſt, the Stools are called Anu u; in the laſt 

ig; but the Senſe ſeems pretty much the ſame either 

ay, what is meant being probably bilious Stools without any 
Mixture, Perhaps, it would be right to inſert both Words. 
In the ſame Section, Apb. 23. theſe Sorts of Stools are again ta- 
ken Notice of, as of bad Preſage. 

Galen fays, Hippoctates means, by theſe Stools, ſuch as are 
not mixed with any watery Moiſture, but are all of one Colour, 
either yellow, black, æruginous, or porraceous, 

Hippocrates alſo applies Aang to Blood diſcharged from the 
Noſe, and this is always mentioned as a bad Symptom. Ga- 
len explains it of Blood that is black and thicls, In the Caſe 
of Philiſcus, which is the firſt of the firſt Book: of Epidemics, it 
is ſaid that, on the fifth Day about Noon, this Sort of Blood, 
("Axprrov) diſtilled from the Noſe, The next Day about Noon 
he died. Phyſicians, who have obſerved fome Drops of 
thick black Blood diſcharged from the Nofe of Patients under 
much the ſame Circumſtances as Philiſcus, will know what 
Hippocrates means by "AxparToy, better than it can be explain- 
ed by Words, and will be ſenſible that Galen's Interpretation 
is right, Hæmorrhages of the Noſe in Fevers are critical and 
falutary, when the Blood is in ſuch a State of Fluidity, as to 
admit of its being diſcharged in ſufficient Quantities. But when 
the Blood is thick and black, as in the Caſe of Philiſcus, for 
that Reaſon a Cviſis by the Blood-veſſels is prevented, and the 
Patient, after ſuch an Effort, generally periſhes. 
 *Axpyror alſo ſignifies Wine unmixed, as Merum is in like 
Manner uſed in Latin. rung 

But Axturer is alſo uſed by Hippocrates, to ſignify vehement, 
exceſſive, intemperate, and is applied by him to the Symptoms 
of Diſeaſes, to the Catamenia, to Paleneſs, to exceflive ſtrong 

liment, And by other Authors to a Diarrhœa, to Anger, to 
eat, or any Thing in Exceſs. | 
2 Axen. It ſignifies the End or Extremity of the 

n | Mt 

ACREA. "Axpte. The Extremities, ' among which are 
8 the Arms, Legs, Noſe, and Ears. From theſe ſome 

reſages are drawn in Diſtempers. Thus Hippocrates, Prædict. 
L. 1. 43. obſerves, that ſudden Changes of the Extremities, 
with Reſpect to Heat and Cold, are bad Symptoms. This is 
repeated, Coac. Prenitt. 50. and in the very ſame Words. 
Coldneſs of the Extremities is alſo mentioned in many Places 
of the Epidemics, as attending Fevers of an ill Sort, which is 
repreſented as a very bad Symptom, if they don't grow warm 
agen without Difficulty. - 0 = 
"Arps is alſo applied to the Extremities of Animal uſed by 
Way of Food, us, Epidem. L. . a Part of Alcman's 


Diet is ſaid to be xdanves Vis er ede, which Celſus calls - 


Trunculi ſuum, L. 2. C. 20. and places amongſt. Aliments of 


nod, Nouriſhment, They ſeem to be what we call Petty- 


Toes. .- | 
©  ACRESPERON, | 'Auplomigyy, ſrom“ Anent, extreme, and 
»reitec, the Evening. The Beginning of the Evening; or 
r Nga. Gornau. C. 


ACRETOPOSIA, ”Azrtrewidie,' from Ax fur, Wine 
unmixed with Water, and Hi ces Drink. It ſigniſſen the - 


Night, in 


Drinking of Wine without any Mixture of Water. Cafelke.. 
Se jk 


ry 


ng of this Werd u-. 
. plained by Galen in his Treatiſe de Simpl. Mad. L. 4. C. 22. 
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Thing in r ot 


2 „as much as is poſhble; 
A Tertian, which ceaſes vithin twelve Hours, is called, an 


exact (Axe) Tertian. t, if the Fit exceeds that Time; 
it is not an exaQt Tertian (ix exp:Sis). Ori n. 
ACRIMONIA. Acrimony. The different Species of Acri- 
mony are taken Notice of under the reſpective Articles. A 
Thing is ſaid to be acrimonious, that is pungent, flimulating, 
and corroding, as Bodies which are alcaline, acid, and mu- 
riatic. 
ACRIFOLIUM. Amongſt the old Botaniſts, it in applied 
to any Plant with a prickly Leaf, | N 
AcRlsS. Asen. This properly ſignifies the Top of a 
Mountain, and hence is applied to the Extremities of frac- 
tured Bones, as in Hippocrates, de Articulis, But Foeſius thinks 
"Oxgts ſhould be read in this Place inſtead of "Azpis. *Onpus 
Acazrs, *Axgls, alſo ſignifies a Locuſt, an Inſect, which the 
Parthians and Indians eat, and which was St. John's Food in 
the Wilderneſs, as is ſuppoſed. | | 
 ACRISIA, *Anxpioia, from « Negative, and Keira, to 
judge, or ſeparate, It ſignifies that State of Crudity and 
nconcoction of the Juices, which prevents a Separation of the 
morbific Matter, and the conſequent Expulſion of it out of the 
Body, and is directly the Reverſe to a Criſis, S, 
Gr aphis it, by either no Criſis at all, or one that is 
made with much Difficulty, or which is ineffeQual for the 
Relief of the Patient, who, after it, does not grow better, but 
rather worſe than he was before. See Cr1s1s. | 
ACRITON, "Azprey. This is explained by Galen 
Aduaineiſer, not ſeparable, not diſtin, confuſed, or of whi 
we can form no Idea. | = 
Gorrzus ſays, it ſignifies immenſe or infinite, ; 
- ACRIVIOLA, of Acer, ſharp, and Viola, Violet, i. e. Sharp 
Violet] commonly called Nafturtizm Indicum, or Indian Crefs. 


The CHARACTERS are, * 


The Leaves are round, umbilicated, and placed alternately; 
the Stalks are trailing ; the Cup of the Flower is quinqueſid ; 
the Flowers conſiſt of five Leaves, which are in Form of a Vio- 
let; the Seeds are roundiſh and rough, three of them ſucceeding 
each Flower. 
ba. are five Varieties of this Plant in the Engliſh Gar- 

„ Viz, 
1. Acriviola, Frid. Cæſ. T. 935- The leſſer Indian Creſs. 
2. Acriviola, flore ſulphures, h. The leſſer yellow In- 


dian Creſs. 


4. Acriviala, maxima oderata, flore fulphureo, Boerh. The 
great yellow Indian Creſs. | 
5. Acriviola, maxima oderata, flore pleno. The great double 
Naſturtium, or Indian Creſs. Aller. 

This is eſteemed a good Antiſcorbutic. The young Shoots 
—_—_— are uſed in Pickles, It abounds with a volatile, oily, 
acrid Salt, | 110 217 
. -ACROASIS, *Axybaris, or 'Axyinors, It fignifies an Au- 
dience, Harangue, LeQure, or what in foreign Univerſities 


call a e. 8 
joy entry in his Oath, - diſtinguiſhes Naggyy3ale from 
'Axggaris ; by the firſt probably — a Precept, or Aphoriſm ; 
7 the ſecond, Lectures upon it, in order to explain it, or 

ine delivered in Words, This Meaning is confirmed by 
the Uſe the ſame Author makes of *Axzgyeo:s in his Treatiſe, 
intitled at, where he ſays, If you have a Mind to 
make an Harangue ('Axpbaaom) for the Sake of the Populate, or 
before a Populace, do it without Oftentation, : 
 ACROBYSTIA, 'Axpefurie, the Extremity of the Pre- 
puce, from "Azpes, extreme, and Bd, to cover. See Acro- 
POSTHIA, / | ö N 5 bk od 
. ACROCHEIRIA, *Axzpoywply. AcRoOcHEIRESITS, *Axpe- 
Ace. ACROCHEIRISMOS, *Axpoxtigiopts, From Auges, 
extreme, and xc, a Hand. An Exerciſe amongſt the An- 
tients; It ſeems to be a Species of Wreſtling, where they only 
hold by the Hands, as the Derivation imports. Dacier ſays, 
the Combatants only ſqueezed each other by the Hands, till 
one yielded to the other. It is mentioned in the ſecond and 


N 


8 


tuation on the Surface of the Skin; the Thifd, becauſe 
who are affected with it cannot ſee in the Night. De 


Medendi. 

An Acrochordm is a round Excreſcence on the Skin, with a 
flender Baſe. Galen, Def. Medic. 

The Greeks call that Excreſcence an Acrachorden, where 
ſomething hard concretes under the Skin, which is ſomething 
rough, of the ſame Colour as the Skin, flender at the Baſe, 


and broader above. It is ſmall in Size, ſeldom exceeding that . 


of a Bean. One ſeldom appears alone, but generally a great 
many- at a Time, principally in Children. Sometimes 
diſappear ſuddenly, ſometimes they excite a flight Inflamma- 
tion, and ſometimes ſuppurate. | 

If an Acrochorden is cut out, it leaves no Root behind, and 
therefore is not ſubje to grow again. Celſus, L. 5. C. 28. 

| this Account we the Acrochordon is that Species of 
Wart, which Wiſeman calls Penfile. It is generally extirpated, 
when it becomes troubleſome, either by Ligature or Exciſion, 
See VERRUCA. | | 

ACROCHORISMUS, *Axzpoxopiopis, From Arge, extreme, 
and Kepa, to dance. An Exerciſe which conſiſted in Dancing, 
attended with violent Agitations of the Arms and Legs. 

Schulzius ſays, in the Acrochori/mus, they joined Hands to 
Hands, or Forehead to Forehead, and endeavoured to puſh each 
other out of the Place they ſtood in. 

"ACROCOLIA, Ar . From Ares, extreme, and 
K&xoy, a Limb. Theſe are the Extremities of Animals, which 
are uſed in Food, as the Feet of Calves, Swine, Sheep, Oxen, 
or Lambs, and of the Broths of which, Jellies are frequently 
made, Caſtellus from Budzus adds, that the internal Parts 
of Animals are alſo called by this Name, in Engliſh Giblets. 
They are recommended by Hippocrates (de Mulierum Morbis, 
L. 2.) as a proper Food, when there is a Tendency towards a 
Dropſy. And they are, in other Places, recommended as Food. 
of eaſy Digeſtion, and proper for weak Stomachs. 
 ACRODRYA, 'AzpiJyva. From Arp, extreme, and Apo, 
properly an Oak, but taken for any Sort of Wood. All 
Sorts of autumnal Fruits, produced by Trees, whether of the 
Nut, Apple, or Plum Kind. Strictly it is ſaid to fignify only 
thoſe Sorts of Fruits, that are covered with a Shell, or Huſk. 
But the Uſe made of it by Hippocrates, and the other medici- 
nal Writers, gives no Grounds for this Diſtinction. 

ACROLENION, Arg ,  Caſtellus ſays, this is the 
fame as Olecranon, the great Proceſs of the Ulna. I have 
met with the Word in no other Author. 

ACROMION, 'Azpyuuw, From "Axpoc, extreme, and "Nyc, 
the Shou:der. | That Part of the Spine of the Scapula that re- 
ceives the Extremity of the Clavicula. See Sc AULA. 
AcCROMPHALION, Ard From "Axpo, extreme, 
and "Owpax, the Navel. The Tip of the Navel. Gorreus. 

ACRON, Anf. It ſignifies, in a medicinal Senſe, that 
which is moſt excellent in its Kind, Thus Arp Ip, men- 
tioned by Hippocrates de Morb. Mulierum, ſignifies the moſt 
excellent Sort of Unguentum Irinum. Furſ. 

Ac Rox, amongſt the antient Botaniſts, was uſed to ſigni 
the Capitulum, Top, or Flower of Plants of the Thiſtle Kind. 
Salmaſius Hyl. Iatric. : 
 ACRoN. + A Phyſician of Agrigentum, a Contemporary of 
Empedocles, who lived ſome little Time before Hippocrates, 
Pliny repreſents him as living in Friendſhip with Empedocles ; 
but, the Learned believe, from ſome Paſſages in Diogenes Laer- 
tius, and Suidas, that Pliny was deceived into this Opinion, by 
an Epigram, made by Empedocles, as an Epithaph for Acron, 
which Pliny underſtood as a Compliment, but which in Rea- 
lity was intended as a Ridicule. And, indeed, it is not v 
probable, that they ſhould agree, their Sentiments, with Reſſ 
to Medicine, being directly oppoſite, Empedacles probably ac- 
counted for the Appearances in Diſeaſes, and the Eſſects of Medi- 
cines, from the Principles of the Philoſophy he profeſſed ; where- 
as Acron, though remarkably ſucceſsful in his Practice, thought 
all Manner of: Reaſoning, in Matters relating to Medicine, ſu- 
| pry and therefore he is claimed by the Phyſicians of the 
'Empiric Sec as their Patron. | 

hat we learn farther of Acron is, that he was not without a 
ſufficient Share of Vanity, affecting to be thought and called the 
Chief of the Phyſicians, by a ridiculous Alluſion to his Name, 
which bears the Signification of Supreme, | 


Plutarch tells us, that Acren was at Athens in the Time of fage 


the great Plague, which happened in the inning of the 
Peloponneſſian War, and that he adviſed the _—_ to light 

reat Fires in the Streets, near the Sick, probably with a 
View of purifying the Air. This is by others related of Hip- 
pocrates. It was very common for the Antients to attribute 
the remarkable Cures, and the extraordi Methods of Prac- 
tice of one Phyſician, to others of. Eminence ; and the 
Moderns have carried this Weaknef to ſuch a of Ex- 
travagance and Folly, that even Ræparties, made by Pbyſiciaps 


* 


=. 


ACR 


who have been dead ſome Centuriea/care related: of PhyGcland | 


that arrive at any Degree of Eminence in every Age and 

Suidas ſa 
thens, but Le Clerc thinks it a Miſtake. ; 

Le Clerc remarks, that the Vanity of Acron is a full Con- 
futation of Celſus, who the Art of Phyſic as the In- 
vention of the Philoſophers. | Becauſe, if it had fo, Aron; 
who lived after Pythagoras, and at the ſame Time with Empe- 
docles, and depended on Experience only, could not have had the 
Infolence to arrogate to himſelf the ſupreme Place amongſt the 
Phyſicians, in Prejudice of the Inventors of the Art. 

ACROPATHOS, 'AzpiraJ;, From Aut, extreme, and 
nagec, a Diſeaſe, It ſignifies literally a Diſeaſe at the Top 
or ſuperior Part, Hippocrates, in his "Treatiſe, de Super- 
feetatione, ies it to the internal Orifice of the Uterus ; and 

Predif. L. 2.) to Cancers, which on the Surface of the 

. "Theſe he calls Aae, by Way of DiſtinRion from 

thoſe, which are Kerr, hid or concealed in the internal 

Parts; unleſs by Auftrage he means thoſe that are ulcerated, 
and by Kir, thoſe which are not yet broke. 

ACROPIS. "Azperig, From Auges, extreme, and "Ob, the 
Voice, It is uſed by Hippocrates ſeveral Times in the ſeventh 
Book of Epidemics, as an Epithet for the Tongue, which, 
either by Reaſon of Dryneſs, or ſome Imperſection in the Mu- 
ſcles, cannot articulate the Voice, And is alſo applied to the 
Patient labouring under ſuch a Diſorder, 

ACROPLOA, 'Azpir%a, From "Az, extreme, and Tue, 
to ſail, rficial, Hippocrates (Lib. 1. de Morbis) having 
_ an Account of the Wag yy br Le Veins in 

ungs are ſubjet, adds, that the ſuperficial (Arte 
Veins on the Lad. Pleura, or Side, are affected in the 2 
ner. | 

ACROPOSTHIA, 'AxzperooNy, or 'AxporeoNe, From dxps, 
extreme, and Ilio9y, the Prepuce, or the Skin which covers the 
Glans of the Penis, The Extremity of the Prepuce, That 
ue which is cut off in 8 = 

ippocrates Apbor. 19. L. 6. and Caac. Prenet. 504. repre- 
ſents the Acropg * * incapable of Re- union, if cut or 
divided. And the ſame Author (de Morbis, L. 4.) tells us, that 
this Part will diſcover a Stone in the Bladder, though other 
Signs of it, which he mentions before, do not appear, But he 
does not inform us in what Manner. However, Celſus and 
Aretæus explain this, by telling us, that a Patient, who has 
a Stone in the Bladder, endeavours frequently to relieve his Pain, 
by ftretching or extending the Penis, Aretzus ſays, as if _ 
would pull out the. Bladder together with the Stone ; for th 
Purpoſe they lay hold of the Acropo/thia, in which and the 
Glans there is an uneaſy Senſation, They who have been 
racked by a Stone in the Bladder are very well acquainted with 
this Symptom. | 

ACROPSILON, ' Auger, From dee, extreme, and 
Nes, bare, It ſignifies bare at the Top. Hippocrates (Epi- 
dem. L. 4.) applies it to the Pudendum of a Boy, who was af- 

with a "Tumour of both Hypochondria, and Exulcera- 


tion of the Navel. | | 
ACROS, Abc. E | It is alſo uſed to 
ACRON. 


xtreme, 

ſignify. the beſt of the Kind, 

ACROSAPES. "Augoowrris, From de, extreme, and 
ow, to putrefy, Galen explains this, ſoon changed in the Su- 
perficies ('Emmrong) but Foeſius ſays, ſome Copics ſubſtitute pax# 
for Erich, which is moſt likely to be right, for then it 
will ſignify, ſoon changed, or in a ſhort Time. The Word is 
uſed by 5 — in his Treatiſe, de Alimento. The Paſ- 
lage is, Zire rio axpooani;, oeſius, if I underſtand his 
Meaning, interprets this Paſſage thus: Aliment gent! boiled 
(leviter coctum) agrees with young People, But the Explanation 
of *Azpooanis, given by Caſtellus, from Valeſius, ſeems more to 
the Purpoſe. According to this, * Azpooarts ſignifies, | ea/y 
Digeſtion ; and then the will run thus: Aliments are caſi- 
ly digefled by young Men. Or, Aliments are eaſy of 2 * in the 
Stomachs of young Men. And this we find true in Fact. 
_  ACROSPELOS.. 'Azpionr;, A Name of the Bromus 
Dioſcoridis, or Wild-Oat-Graſs. Gorraus, 

ACROTERIA, Aeris. The Extremities, or extreme 
Parts of the Body, as the Hands and Feet. Caſtellus adds the 
2 * LA + 

f tes, r. 1. Seft. 7. marks a ReIrIgeratior g 

Extremities in aſe, as a bad Symptom. And, in 


- Aph. 26. of the ſame Section, he pronounces a Refrigeration of 


the Extremities, in painful Diſorders of the Belly, of bad Pre- 
In the Geneva Edition of e of 1657, 2 
is printed, by Miſtake, for *Azpornplor.. It is ta otice 
in l Tra, de Ratione Victus in Acutis, amongſt other bad 
Symptoms attending acute Diſorders. It is a. little ) after 
mentioned as an 
Caſes, And again, as a Symptom attendin auſus, or 
Burning Fever. In the ſame Treatiſe it is alſo mentioned as a 
Symptom of a Sort of Fit, there deſcribed, when a Patient in 
is ſuddenly ſeized with an Interception, or Loſs of Voice, 


without any evident Cauſe, ' +  _/ 2 


& 3 


Abe ene the Profellion of Sophiſt at A- 


of Oxymel, given 38 in acute 
8 


of all Botani 


It is univerſally the DoArine of Hippocrates, and, from him, of 
all other medicina! Writers, that, in acute Diſorders, it is a good 
Sign to have all Parts of the Body equally hot. And that it is a 
very bad Symptom, to have the Arms and Legs cold, whilſt 
the Belly and Sides are hot; and this is confirmed by common 
Obſervation. 

Galen ſays, a Refrigeration of the Extremities is often cauſed 
by AﬀeAtions of the Cardia, or left Orifice of the Stomach 3 
and that it is a moſt pernicious Symptom, when it happens in 
Inflammations of the Viſcera. ſicians meet with frequent 
Confirmations of all this Doctrine, in Practice. ; 

 ACROTERIASMUS,. Ava. An Amputation of 
of the Extremities, Ser AMyeuUTATI10, 

ACROTHOREN, A.. From dag, extreme, and 
Nhe, to get drunk. By the Etymology, it ſhould ſeem to 
ſignify one that is exceſſively drunk; and thus, Conſtantine ſays, 
ſome interpret it. But it is more —_— taken to ſignify 
one that has drank till he has juſt attained the firſt Stage of 
Drunkenneſs, or, as we expreſs it in Engliſh, is fuddled. 


ACROTHYMION, 'Azp99pus, From dupe, extreme, and 


Dine, Thyme. - 

A Species of Wart deſcribed by Celſus. It is broad at the 
Baſis, but narrow at the Top, hard, and rough. The Top of 
it reſembles the Flower of Thyme in Colour, whence it de- 
rives the Name, The Top Al ſplits, and bleeds. It is uſu- 


ally about the Size of an Egyptian Bean, ſeldom bigger, ſometimes 


very ſmall. Sometimes a ſingle one grows on the Palms of the 
Hands, or inferior Parts of the Feet, but ſometimes there are 
more, Thoſe are moſt troubleſome, which grow on the obſcene 
Parts, and moſt ſubject to bleed. Celſus, L. 5. C. 28. S. 14. 

ACMO. Red Coral. Rulandus, Jobmſom. 

ACTAA, An Herb, mentioned by Pliny, L. 27.C. 7. 
Ray thinks it the Aconitum Racemoſum, called alſo Chri/tophoria- 
na, Herb * or Bane-berry. This is, in the Opinion 

„a very poiſonous Plant, But Pliny fays, the 
Adtaa may be given in the Quantity of an Acetabulum, that is, 
half a Quarter of a Pint, in internal Diſorders of Women. 
Either therefore Ray, or Pliny, or the Botaniſts, who repre- 
ſent the Aconitum Racemoſum as poiſonous, muſt be miſtaken. 

ACTE, Ard. The Elder, See SamBucus. 

ACTIN. Aud, or "Axis, A Ray of the Sun, or of 
Lightening. | 

ACTINE. *Arrim, A Name of the Herb Bunias or Na- 


. Gorreus, See NaPvus. 

ACTINOBOLISMUS, *"Azriefonoul;, Acro. Irra- 
diation. It is applied to that inſtantaneous Action of the 
animal Spirits, by which they convey the Inclinations of the 
Mind to the Organs of voluntary Motion. It is alſo called Di- 
RADIAT IO. 

ACTIO. Ac rio. The Actions or Functions of the Body 
are divided, by the Writers of Inſtitutes, into the Vital, Ani- 
mal, and Natural, The Vital are ſuch as are fo neceſſary; that 
the Individual cannot ſubſiſt a few Minutes without their Exer- 
ciſe. Such is the Motion of the Heart and Lungs ; the Secre- 
tion of Spirits in the Cerebellum, upon which the Motion of the 
Heart and Lungs depends; the Circulation of the Blood and 
Spirits in their proper Veſſels. | 

The Natural Actions are ſuch as are for the Con- 
tinuance of the Animal, but not fo immediately, but that it 
may ſubſiſt a conſiderable Time without them, as the Digeſtion 
of the Aliment, and its Converſion into Blood. 

Under Animal Actions are comprehended thoſe which conſti- 
tute the Senſes of Touch, Tafte, Smell, Viſion, Hearing, Per- 

tion, Imagination, Memory, Judgment, Ratiocination, Af- 

ions of the Mind, and voluntary Motion, without any or 
all of which an Animal may live, but not very comfortably. 


 Baoerhaave. 


The Writers of Inſtitutes alſo mention other Actions, which 
they call Peculiar to the Sex, Private, or Public. Thoſe Pecu- 
liar to the Sex, are of the Organs of Generation in each Sex; 
Private Actions ate ſuch as regard particular Parts; Public Ac- 
tions are thoſe which are performed for the Sake of the whole 
Body, as, the Action of the Stomach in digeſting the Ali- 
ment. 

Theſe are alſo called Functions. 

But all Parts of the Body have an Action peculiar to them - 
ſelves. Thus, the Offices, performed by the Muſcles, Veſſels, 


Glands, and Viſcera, are called their reſpective Actions, which 


will be explained under the Names of each particular Part. 
ACTIVUS, AcTtrvs. It is applied to Medicines whoſe 
Operations are quick and briſk, and ſuch whoſe Effects are 


. ſudden and great. 


ACTON. A Town about five Miles from London, fa- 


mous for a purging mineral Water, of which Dr. Allen gives 
the following Account : | 


Well. 
The Spring opens northerly ; it is reputed one of the ſtrongeſt 
838 It is noted to occaſion a great Sorenefs 
of the Inteſtines and Fundament, which is reaſonably referred 


to the Quantity of Salt they waſh from the Body, but the Pene- 


Much nitrous Effloreſcence appears in the Clay about the 


tration of the Salt of the Water may make it more pungent 
and keen, The Water was whitiſh, not ſo clear as Epſom, 
not ſaltiſh, but rather to me ſeemed ſweet, with a little of the 
Bitterneſs of Epſom : It curdles with Soap, as do all. 

The Salt of this Water is ſoft, and not cryſtallized, where- 
in it agrees with Epſom Salt, though I thought ſcarce ſo ſoft. 
The diftin&t Nature of this Water, or Salt of this Water, con- 
fiſts in that this Salt is more calcarious, or of the Nature of 
Salt of Lime; for the Water, boiled high, diſturbed a Solu- 
tion of Sublimate in fair Water, whence it precipitated a yel- 
lowiſh Sediment, a little more yellow than the Water, which 
it left white. And this Salt is likewiſe more nitrous, or hath 
more of the Nature of the Salt of the upp-r Soil, as appears in 
that it takes a pale Yellow from Gall, but duſky and diſturbed, 
as common Salt doth effect; not fo dirty, nor fo apt to preci- 
pitate as Sal Calcarium. With Syrup cf Violets it took a 
Green, with Tincture of Logwood, made with Brandy, a deep 
Red and Purpliſh, as nitrous Salts do with cold Tincture of 
Logwood, which hot would give a full Purple. The Salt 
did not precipitate fine Silver, out of Spirit of Nitre, which 
common Salt would. A Pint and a half of the Water yielded 
forty-eight Grains of Salt, in which were ſix Grains and a 
half of reddiſh Earth, on which acid Spirits wrought. The 
Earth precipitated in Boiling, Allen's Hiſtory of purging Ma- 
ter 


5, 

ACTUALIS. AcTvaAL. This is applied to Things which 
are endued with any Virtue, Faculty, or Property, which acts 
by 3 r inherent in it. It is the Reverſe of Po- 
tential, which ſignifies endued with the Power of produc f. 
cular Effetts, r 

Thus a red-hot Iron, or Fire, is called the anal 
to diſtinguiſh it from Cauteries, or Cauſtics, that have t 
Power of producing the fame Effet upon the animal Solids 
and Fluids, as actual Fire; theſe laſt are called potential Caute- 
rics, Thus alſo heated Liquors are ſaid to be actually hot, Au 
calida 5 but Liquors, which are capable of producing Heat in 
— Body, though themielves cold, are faid to be potentially 


Hence the Words, Aus and Au, may be underſtood, 

The Logicians and Metaphyſicians make Uſe of this Word 
in Senſes ſomewhat different from this, but it is ſufficient for 
the preſent Purpoſe to explain the medicinal Senſe. 

David Lagneus, in his Harmonia Chymica, printed in the Thea- 
trum Chymicum, Vol. 4. quotes from Ægidius a Definition of 
the Aus Activorum, in theſe Words: Aus Ativorum ſunt 
in Patiente diſpeſito : id oft, Forma agit ſecundum Materiz Diſ- 
poſitionem. ſtellus, inſtead of diſpoſito, quotes it by Miſtake, 
Diſpefitio. The Reader, that does not underſtand Latin, will 
not ſuffer much, becauſe I do not tranſlate it, for it is equally 
Nonſenſe in Engliſh and Latin, 

AC TUARIUS was not the Name, but the Title of John, 
the Son of Zacharias, a Greek Writer of the latter Ages; a 
Title, which, though commonly beſtowed on the Phyſicians 
of the Conſtantinopolitan Court, has by ſome Accident, of 
which it is not now poſſible to diſcover the Original, been ap- 
propriated to this Writer, who is now ſcarcely known by any 
other Appellation. | 

That he obtained the Honour of this Title, is almoſt the 
only Incident of his Life, of which any Knowledge has de- 
ſcended to our Times ; but his Works, which remain, afford ſuf- 
ficient Teſtimony, that he was not exalted beyond his Merit, 
and his —_— not the Veil of Ignorance, but the Diſtinc- 
tion of Knowledge. 

His fix Books of Therapeutics, which he compoſed for the Uſe 
of the Lord Chamberlain, who went on an Ambaſly into. the 
North, tho' written, as he informs us, with very little Study, and 
deſigned only for the private Uſe of the Ambaſſador, contain, as 
Dr. Friend obſerves, not only a judicious Compilation of theWrit- 
ings of his Predeceſſors, but ſome Obſervations not to be found 
in the earlier Authors, as in his Section on the Palpitation of 
the Heart, of which he mentions two Kinds, one proceeding 
from Plenitude or Heat of Blood, which is the moſt frequent 
Kind; and the other from Vapours ; and directs, how they 
may be diſtinguiſhed, by remarking that an Inequality of the 
Pulſe always attends that which is the Conſequence of Pleni- 
tude, but not that which is produced by Vapours. For this 
Diſtemper he directs to purge and bleed, in which he has been 
followed by many of the greateſt Phyſicians of later Times, 

His two Books, concerning the Spirits, are obſerved by Dr. 
Friend, to be abſtracted from Galen, and to be of little Uſe in 
the Practice of Phyſic. 

The Doctrine, relating to Urme, is very amply laid down by 
him in ſeven Treatiſes, in which at leaſt, if we believe his own 
Teſti „ he has made large Additions to the Obſervations of 
former Writers. 

He is placed by Fabricius in the Time of Andronicus Palæ- 

about the Year 1300, or, according to others, 1100. 

But, as he is not mentioned by any Writer of thoſe Times, the 

Age, in which he lived, cannot be aſcertained; nor have we any 

- other Knowledge of his Education, Studies, or Morals, than 

that with which we are- ſupplied by his own Writings, — 
i W 
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ACU 


which we Gay, with great Certainty, learn his Sentiments at Pp 


leaſt, though we cannot tell how far they influenced his Con- 


In the Concluſion of his Diſcourſe upon Lyne, he ſpeaks 
witha juſt Severity of thoſe that engroß Truth and Science, 
and are diſpleaſed with 3 5 2 rovements made public ſor the 
Benefit of Mankind. of theſe Men, ſays he, 
are Inſections, againſt which it would be more for the Intereſt 
of the World to find an Antidote, than againſt any Contagion 
or Diſeaſe ; and e a Remedy, of reſiſtleſs and never 
filing Efficacy, may a 
in God, A Ready ConduRt, with Reſpect to thoſe with whom 
we converſe, and a vigilant Attention to our Words and 
Actions. 

His Diſcourſe, upon the animal Spirits, is perhaps neither more 
nor leſs intelligible than modern Treatiſes on the fame Sub- 
ject ; he conſiders it as the Miniſter of the Soul, and the De- 
ſign of his Book is, to preſcribe the Methods by which it may 
be enabled moſt vigorouſly to execute the Commands of the ſu- 
perior and preſiding Power. at: 2 

He had a great Propenſion to T and Ratiocination, 
but was not contented to form Syſtems in his Cloſet, but extend- 
ed his Speculations to Diſtempers and Symptoms with which he 
was only acquainted by the Means of Books, which have always 
been found fallacious and uncertain Guides, For he informs us 
in his laſt Chapter on Urines, that, having ſpent fome Lime 
in the Study of Nature, he found himſelf ſtrongly inclined to 
that of Medicine, and applied himſelf to the Theoretic Part, 
as moſt cloſely connected with natural Philo but that he 
ſhould have been totally diſcouraged from the ice, by the 
Diſguſt and Labour with which .it is attended, had he not diſ- 
covered, that a juſt and ſolid Theory of the Pathology was 
abſolutely neceſſary to the Science of 
nion, ſays he, that Methods of Cure, not founded upon Rea- 
ſoning, never could be relied on; and that a juſt would 
make Phyſic not only a more eaſy Study, but a more ſucceſsful 
Profeſſion. - | | 

As the Authority of Actuarius is not ſufficiently eſtabliſhed, 
to miſlead any of our Readers, it is not neceſſary to ſeparate 
with great Accuracy his Errors from his juſt Notions, I ſhall 
only obſerve, that Theory may make Phyſic eaſy, but its Suc- 
ceſs muſt ariſe from Experience. 


The Warks of AcTUARIVS are, | 


Seven Boks upon URINESs, never publiſhed in Greek, but 
tranſlated into Latin, by Ambroſius Leo Nolanus, whoſe Ver- 
fion was reviſed by Goupilus, and is printed both in Octavo and 
in Hen. Stephen's Artis Medice Principes, | 
Six Books of THERAPEUTICS, not yet printed in Greek, 
of which the Fifth and Sixth were tranſlated into Latin by Ru- 
ellius, whoſe Verſion was publiſhed at Paris, Henricus Mathi- 
fius tranſlated the whole Work: His Verſion is extant, in the 
Artis Medice Princ 


trition of the ANIMAL SPIRITS, pu in Greek at Paris, 


by Goupilus, with the Titze: f E., & Habs, 167 Jonas - 


Ihituar, x) Ty; vf avr . 


A Latin Tranſlation of this Treatiſe, written by Julius Alex. 
Fig. 2. The largeſt crooked Needle neceſſa 


andrinus Tridentinus, is printed both ſingly and 


in the Artis 
 Medice Princ 611.16 


pes. 
_ His Tatil. De Vine Sectime, De Diæta, his Regales and 
Cammentarii in Hippocratis Aphoriſmos, are faid to be remaining 


wrought on a Medicine, or 


in Manuſcript, 
ACTUATIO. That 
any Thing elſe, taken into the , by the vital Heat, which 
is neceſſary, in order to make it act and have its Effect, is 
called its AZFuation. Caftellus. | | 
ACUITAS. The fame as Acri .  Caftellus. 


' ACUITIO. This fignifies the Sharpening an acid Medicine | 


by an Addition of ſomething more acid; or, in general, the In- 
c_ the Force of any Medicine, by an Addition of ſome- 
thing that has the ſame Sort of Operation in a greater Degree. 


ACULEL. The Prickles, or Thorns, of Vegetables, Ban- 


card. * 


ACULEOSA. A Name of the Carduus Pohacanthut. Thiſtle 


upon Thiſtle. Rey, Hift. Plat. | 


ACULOS. *Azvz;, The Fruit or Acorn of the Ilex, or 


Scarlet Oak. It is ſometimes wrote (Awe) Acuvion, in tke 
neuter Gender. Gorre@us. Foefias. Pt chin. 
Hippocrates (de Victus Ratione, Lib. 2.) incline to 
Coſtiveneſs, but operate moſt this Way, when roaſted. . 
ACUMEN. This is a Term lately introduced into Anato- 


be found in a generous Confidence ſcorides, 


yſic. It was my Opi- 


Force, ſometimes exerted to car 


a mes * Air, as an Exerciſe, 
under a ighr. 

1 ACU PUNCTURA. 5 1 — 
ay of Bleeding, by making a great many ſmall 

with a ſharp Inftrument, made of Gold or Silver. 


is; that he 


nctures 
It is much 


ractiſed in Siam, Japan, and other Oriental N tions, in all 
Parts of the Body; even on | Delis of Went GH CHAT 


oF. 
ACURER. Lead. Rulondus. on. __ 
- ACURON. A Nameof the Ali See AL IsMA. Da- 


ACUS. A Needle. 
| There are many churgical Catch, where the Uſe of Needles 
is highly neceſſary ; in ſome of which a Cure cannot be com- 
pleated without them, as, in penetrating Wounds of the Bell 1 
and in divided Tendons, particularly that great one on v 
Heel, called the Tendo Achillis, where an incurable Lameneſs 
muſt be the Conſequence, if the extreme Parts are not joined 
together again by the Needle ; and in others, where, h 
the wounded Parts have been healed without them, the 
Length of Time, taken in the Cure, and the unſeemly Genu 
ces left behind, eſpecially upon the Face, and other expoſed 
Parts, 3 ee of theſe Inſtru- 
ments, olly a nſki of Surgeons, | 
attempt to work without them. N 185 

In ons they are found to be much to the 
actual Cautery, or any reſtringent Applications for ſecuri 
Blood-veſſels, and preventing an Hemorrhage. 7:20 
In the Operations of the Ancuriſm, Bubonocele, Lithotomy, 
and in all others, where either large Blood- veſſels are divided, 
or the Lips of the Wound require to be brought nearer toge- 
ther, they are very uſeful and much forward the Cure: And in 
ſome Caſes, as, in the Operation for ſuppreſſing a Cataract, and 
in the Hare-lip, the Cure is wholly performed by them. 

Theſe Needles are of different Figures and Sizes, Qtrait, 

crooked, and flat, all very ſharp, and made of well tempered 
Metal, Vanguion. 
t thoſe, uſed in the Hare-lip, ought to be three Fourths of 
their Length of Silver, and the other Part towards the Point of 
Steel, the ſilver Pin being not ſo offenſive to a Wound as a braſs 
or ſteel one. Sharp. 

Thoſe uſed in the Cataract, the Hare-lip, for making 
and generally for the Suture of the Tendons, and for ſewing up 
dead Bodies, muſt be trait, 

In Amputations, and in moſt if not all other Wounds, the 
crooked Sort are uſed; which, Dionis ſays, are preferable to the 
others, becauſe. there are no Parts of the Body to which they 
cannot be uſed - more conveniently, than thoſe which are 


trait. 


The different Figures, of moſt Sorts uſed in the ſeveral Opera- 
"4." tidy, kein Tak. ll. / 


pes. - » Fig. 1. A crooked Needle, with its convex and 8 
One Book of the Aftims ov Aﬀftions, and a ſecond of the N u- vs » concave dides 


ſharp. This is uſed only in the Suture of the Tendon, 
and is made thin, that but few of the Fibres of fo lender 


2 Body as a Tendon, may be injured in the paſſing of it. 
3 cedle is large enough & the ſtitching the Tendi 
s, 


[ X for the tying of 
any Veſſels, and ſhould be uſed with a hed of the 
Size of that it is threaded with, it taking up the ſper- 
matic Veſſels in Caſtration, or the crural and humeral Ar- 

 teries in Amputation. This Needle may alſo be uſed in 

- ſewing up deep Wounds, - 

Fig, 2 A crooked Needle and Ligature of the moſt uſeful Size, 

being not much too little for the largeſt Veſſels, nor a 
deal too big for the ſmalleſt ; and therefore, in the taking 
up of the greateſt Number of Veſſels in an Amputation, 
is the proper Needle to be employed, This Needle is of a 
convenient Size for ſewing up moſt Wounds, 

Fig. 4. A ſmall crooked Needle and Ligature, for taking up 
the lefſer Arteries, ſuch as thoſe of the Scalp, and of 
the Skin, that are wounded in 2 Abſceſſes. 

Fig. 3. A firait Needle, ſuch as Glovers uſe, with à three- 

_ edged Point, uſed in the uninterrupted Suture, in the Su- 

ture of Tendons, where the crooked one, Fig. 1. isnot 

preferred, and in ſewing up dead Bodies. Sharp, 


Great Care ſhould be taken by the Makers of theſe Needles, 
to give them a due Temper, for, if they are too ſoft, the 
them through the Fleſh, will 
bend them; if they are too brittle, they ſnap z both which Ac- 


my by Henricus a Deyenter, in his #rs Ob/ftetricandi. age -cidents may to be terrible Inconveniencies, if the Sur - 
831 = 1 e a qooman eng tirg a ren LY — * the * of 

| nnominata, on which we fit, | t is mportance to give them the Form of a 
o c 
16, f '$acri | than i were made of x Circle, and partl 
pointed Part of the Os Sacrum. kb a ſtrait Line; and, in taking up A ee 
ACUMENUS. An Athenian Phyfician, mentioned by deep Wound, is abſolutely neceſſary, it being impraQticable to 


Plato, He was Father to Euriximachus, and 2 Friend to So- 
© Crates, All that we know of his Sentiments, in Regard to 


turn the Needle with a ſtrait le, and bring it round the 
Veſlel, when in that Situation, The convex Surface - = 


Te ſignifies a particular 


/ 
Needle is flat, and its Edges are ſharpy its concave Side is 

of two Surfaces, riſing from the Edges of the Needle, 
and meeting in a Ridge or Eminence, ſo that the Needle has 
three Sides, This Eminence of the Subſtance of the Needle 
on its Inſide it very much, but is not continued the 
whole Length of the Needle, which is flat towards the Eye : 
ſome are made round in\ this Part, but they cannot be 
ſteady between the Finger and Thumb, and are therefore unfit 


for Uſe. There have been Needles made with the Eminence on 


the convex Side, and a flat Surface on the concave Side, but I 
do not ſee any particular Advantage in that Structure. Sharp. 


Fig. 6, A Needle frequently of Uſe in tying up bleeding Arte- 
ries. From Heſter. 


ha The Point of the Needle which is blunt. 


Fig. 7. A Needle ſomewhat crooked, invented by Fabricius ab 
- Aquapendente, for perforating Fiſtula's of the Thorax. 

This is drawn ſomewhat too ſhort. . 

Fig. 8, ASilver Cannula, which, when introduced to the Bot- 
Me as a Director for the Needle 

4 - * . 

Fig. d A Needle for making a Seton, It is to be heated red- 
hot when uſed, From Scultetus, 

Fig. 10, A Needle for 5 Seton. 
Heiſter ſays, this may alſo be convenientl 
ting the ea in a Hypopyon. But when thus uſed, 
a Slip of Plaiſter muſt be wound round it, at the Mars 
A, which ſerves inſtead of an Eminence, to prevent it from 


ing too far, 


Fig. 11, A Needle for N the Lobe of the Ear. At 
0 


the blunt Extremity it is hollow, and lit like a Larding- 
in, for the Conveniency of incloſing a thin Piece of 
, Which is to be left in the Perforation. 

Fig. 12. A Needle, which, Scultetus informs us, is uſed by the 
Italian Surgeons in Caſtration. But he recommends it 
| for perforating Fiſtula's at the depending Part, The 
concave Edge is ſharp, the convex blunt. When it is 
paſſed into a Fiſtula, the ſharp Edge is to be guarded by 

a Piece of Wax, 
Fig..13. A Needle with a triangular Point for the Hare- 


Lip. 

Fig. * A Needle with a flat Point for the ſame. 

Fig. 15. Another Sort of Needle for the ſame Uſe. 

Fe, 16, repreſents the Manner of . paſſing the Needles, and 
2 the Thread round them, in the Operation for the 

| are-lip. 

Fig. WY A large crooked Needle, uſed in making a Seton -in 
the Neck lengchways. Heiſter. 

Fig. 18. A large Needle, very ſharp at the Point, to be paſſed 
through the Baſis of the Breaſt before Amputation.  Scul- 
tetus, 74S 

Fig. 19. Repreſents the Form of the Needle uſed by the An- 
tients for depreſſing a Cataract. This Inſtrument was of 
Silver, The Point was thin and round like a common 

Needle. 0 

Fig. — Wr another of the ſame Sort, with a triangu- 

oint. 

Fig. 21. Another Sort of Needle for the ſame Uſe. The Let- 
ter A repreſents a long lender Steel Needle. "The Let- 
ter B one that is larger, C is the Handle, made either 
of Silver, Braſs, Ivory, or Wood, 

Fig. 22. Another Needle uſed in Couching, with a Point ſome- 
what broader, | 

Fig. 23. Another, recommended by Briſſeau, little different 
from the former, except that it has a Sulcus near the 
Point. 

Fig. 24 and 25, Repreſent two Needles, made Uſe of in the 
ſame Operation of Couching, Fig. 24, has a Sulcus at 
the Point like the preceding, and is deſtined for cut- 
ting the Coats of the Eye ; when -that is done, the Needle 
Fig. 25, which is more blunt, and more proper to de- 
preſs the Cataract, muſt be introduced through the Sul- 
cus, and then that, Fig. 24, is to be withdrawn, 

Fig. 26 and 27. Two Needles to be uſed like thoſe repreſented 
Fig. 24 and 25. From Albint, | 

Fig. 28. Another Needle, propoſed by Albini. The Point A 
is to be introduced into the Eye; and, if the Cataract is 
membranous, it is to be laid hold of above the Part C, by 
deprefling the Handle B. Heiſter thinks this not redu- 
cible to Practice with any Advantage, 

Fig. 29 and 30; The preceding Inſtrument taken in Pieces. 

| g. 29, A is the Point with a Sulcus in it. B is a 
Foramen, which receives the Eminence D, Fig. 30, 
which is. faſtened by a very ſmall Pin at C, Fig. 28. 


E, Fg. 30, is a thin Plate of Steel, which, by in Ela- - 


ſticity, keeps the Point C, Fig. 30, cloſe in the Sulcus 
at A, N. 29. But when the Part, marked B, Fig. 28 


2 
and 30, is depreſſed, the Point C, Nx. 30, ſeparates from 


- 
it & R , 
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uſed for cut- 


ACCU. 


the Sulcus A, Fig. 29, and ſo lays hold of the membran- 


ous 

Fig. 31. A Needle, contrived for couching the right E 

. 2-0 tn. che nd a4 oo Operator, b A 
Bend at C, wherein the Noſe is receiv during the 


Operation, | 
Fig. 32. A Caſe to be ſcrewed upon the Needle, Fig. 31, in 
order to preſerve the Point when not in Uſe. 
Fe. 33 A Needle uſed in making a tranſverſe Seton, with a 
A Neale uſed i the Tendo Achillis 
34. A uſed in joini illi 
2 — when divided, Holter. | ir be 
Fig. 35. A Needle, proper for the Gaſtroraphy. 
Fig. 36. The Acutenaculum, or, as the French call, it, Por- 
tai 


guille, , 
Fig. 37. Garengeot's Acutenaculum. 


ACUS. PASTORIS, is a Name given to the Scandix, Shep- 
herd's Needle, or Venus's Comb. SCANDIX, 

ACUS MOSCHATA, is the Geranium Moſchatum. See 
GERANIUM, | 

Acus is alſo a Fiſh thus diſtinguiſhed : 

Acus. ArIsTOT.. Acus ſecunda ſpecies, Rondel, de Piſc. 
1. 229. Acus ſecunda ſpecies Rondeletti, Geſn, de Aquat. 9. 
Acus Ariftatelis, Aldrov. de Piſc. 103. Jonſ. de Piſc. 36, Acus 
7. Salv. 68. Acus Ariftatelis, ſeu Acus ſecunda ſpecies Rondeletii, 
Raii Ichth. 158. Ejuſd. Synop. Piſc. 46. Acus altera ſpecies, frue 
Acus Ariſtotelis, Blennus aliquibus difta, Schonf. Ichth. 11. Typhle 
marina, Bellon, de Aquat. 446. Petimbuaba, Charlt. Piſc. 16. 
The TogAcco-Pir E Fisn. It is found in the Adriatic Sea, or 
Gulf of Venice, Galen recommends the Aſhes of this Fiſh, 
drank in ſome convenient Vehicle, for the Strangury. Dale. 

4 There is —— Cut. 8 K called Acus. Both Sorts are eſteem- 
very indifferent being juiceleſs, and affording v 
little Nourihment. Caſtellus. * * 

Accus alſo ſignifies Chaff. 


ACUSTICUS. Aru. Belonging to Hearing, It is 


applied to the auditory Nerves, and to Medicines, or Inſtru- 
ments, uſed to preſerve, or reſtore the Senſe of Hearing. Caftell. 

ACUSTO Nitre. Rulandus. 

ACUTENACULUM. This Name is given, by Heiſter, to 
a chirurgical Inſtrument, which the French Surgeons call Por- 
taiguille, It is a Manubrium or Handle for a Needle, contrived 
for the more commodious Management of it in Operations, 
where ſome Force is required to make it penetrate. See Plate 
II. Fig. 36 and 37. 

ACUTUS. AcuTEg, Galen explains the Meaning of this 
Word thus: ; 

Many ' Phyſicians think, a Diſeaſe ſhould be called acute, 
which ſoon comes to a Criſis ; and the Contrary to this, re- 
puted chronic. But this is an Error; for there is a Diſeaſe of 
a ſhort Date [Epaxvxpinc] not altogether acute, and yet con- 
trary to a Chronic, Poly-chronic, or whatever other Name you 
will pleaſe to call it. This Diſeaſe, which has no Name, is of 
a Nature oppoſite to acute, and not without Reaſon. It is the 
Property of an acute Diſeaſe, which Archigemes deſcribed to be 
ſuch a one as is dangerous for its Velocity, and Hippocrates by 
its being attended with a continual Fever, to haſten to a Criſis, 
for it takes the Name of acute from a particular Species of Mo- 
tion: But it muſt ſoon ceaſe, of Neceſſity, becauſe it hurries 
to its proper End; for to move ſwiftly, is the ſame Thing as to 
haſten to the End of that Motion. The Diſeaſe, indeed, will be 
ſhort on all Accounts, but called fort and acute in different Re- 
ſpects. For the Celerity of its Motion, it will be called acute; 
and, becauſe it is impoſſible to endure long under ſuch Motion, 
it will alſo be ſtiled rt. But it participates of the Nature of 
another Diſtemper ; for many diary Fevers, that owe their 
Riſe to external Heats or Colds, Fatigue, Waking, Sorrow, 
Drunkenneſs, Anger, and the like, are both ſhort and incon- 
ſiderable, and quite void of Danger. None, whether Phyſician 
or otherwiſe, uſe to call theſe Diſtempers acute ; and therefore 
2 and acute are manifeſtly diſtinguiſhed in theſe very In- 


es. 

Slw is alſo confounded with long ; though they convey dif- 
ferent Ideas; for acute is the proper Oppolite to flow, as ſbort 
is to long, To conclude, whatever Diſeaſe is acute, is of ſhort 
Duration, and whatever Diſeaſe is chronical muſt, of Neceſſity, 
be low. But it does not follow, that whatever is ſhort muſt 
be acute, or whatever is low muſt, for that Reafon, be chronical. 
Galen is, in this Place, ſomewhat obſcure. His Meaning 
ſeems to be, that a Diſeaſe muſt move with Velocity to a Cri- 
ſis, and muſt be attended with Danger, in order to render it, 

ly ſpeaking, an acute Diſtemper. This Idea of an acute 
Bibber is conformable to the Account given of it by other Au- 
thors, and Galen himſelf in other Places. 

Febrile Diſtempers, or Diſeaſes attended with a conſiderable 

e of Motion in the Blood, and conſequent Heat, and 
which terminate ſoon, are uſually called amongſt us acute Diſeaſes 


' to diſtinguiſh them from chronical Diſtempers, which are 


in coming to a Period, and proceed with leſs Velocity. 5 
1 2 + ACUTUS, 
a. ai 1 5 21 
* 
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ADA 


Acurtus in general ſignifies ſharp, or inciding, or pointed, 
Men. pay rote i » Inſtruments, Parts 
of the Body, or any Thing elſe. 

ADAL. In the Senſe of Paracelſus it ſignifies that Part 
of. Plants, in which their medicinal Virtue conſiſts: Or the 
pure and active Part of Plants, ſeparated from the impure and 
inert 


ADAMAS. _ A Diamond, from 4 Negative, and 28e, 
to conquer, becauſe it cannot be broken. 

Adamas. Offic. Worm. 102. Calc. Muf. 202. Kentm. 47. 
Schw. 358. Aldrov. Muſ. Metal. 945. Charlt. Foff. 36. Boer. 
115. De Laet. 1. Geoff, Prælect. 83. The Dramonnd. A 
precious Stone, exceeding hard, and of the greateſt Value, 
colourleſs, and diaphanous like Water. The beſt come from the 
Eaft-Ladies. | 

As to its Virtues, and thoſe of other precious Stones, we 
chuſe to entertain the Reader once for all, with the Opinion of 
Paulus Ammannus, We differ greatly about the Names of 

recious Stones, while we are ignorant of ſome, which were 
— to the Antients, or call them by other Names. We 
are ſtill more divided about their Value, which is merely 
arbitrary. But the greateſt Difference of all is about their 
Operations, of which we have Accounts ſtuffed with infinite 
Falſities, Superſtitions, and Fables. It is not our preſent 
Buſineſs to conſider their Names and Value, we ſhall there- 
fore be the more careful about their Virtues ; and, becauſe theſe 
Stones are taken inwardly, they ought not to be counterfeit, 
and wr © uy to produce ſome certain, determinate, and 
natural But who knows all the Cheats, and Ways of 
Counterfeiting, put in Practice among the Jews, Portugueſe, and 
other Impoſtors? In two ere e ce they impoſe upon 
us ; firſt, as they put off Occidental for Oriental ones; for I 
preſuppoſe, according to the common Opinion, that the beſt Stones 
come from the Eaſt-Indies, which is plain alſo from their 
vivid and ſparkling Light ; for, who does not know the Dif- 
ference between an Indian Diamond, and the others ? Second- 

„ paſſing upon us Fluors for precious Stones: In a Word, 

laſs for Diamonds. Worm. p. 101, The Effect of preci- 
ous Stones ought to be natural, from ſomething really in them, 
ſome inherent Virtue, which, according to Faber, Panchym. 
L. 4. S. 4. p. 521. they are endued with, though, per not 
a little clogged by corporeal Obſtacles By this very ſi- 
tion, I cut off all ſuperſtitious and fabulous Operations and 
Powers, which Authors have aſſigned to precious Stones, in- 
ſtead of a determinate and natural Effect, of which you have 
Examples in Wierus, de Cur, Malef. p. 411, &c. is Load 
of Lyes and Vanities being then diſcharged, I doubt, we ſhall 
find but little Reaſon, in our Way of Praftice, to boaſt of 
our Performances by the Force of Gems. To inſtance in the 
Diamond, the moſt precious 2 bon all, how — is our 
Profeſſion obliged to its prevailing Virtue and Efficacy? Why, 
little or nothing: For it is falſe and fabulous: 

1. That it reſiſts the Anvil and Hammer without Damage. 

2. That it is a Jewel of Reconciliation, extinguiſhing ma- 
trimonial Jarrs, 

3. That, laid under the Pillow, it diſcovers Adultery. 


4. That, to look upon a Diamond, hereditary in the Fa- 
mily, at ſet Times, produces the Birth of a new Member in 
that Family. 


Away with that dark Veil of Fables, and let us ſee what 
Merit it has in Medicine. You fay, it cures the Dyſentery : 
How can that be true, when it is commonly ſaid to exulcerate 
the Inteſtines * 1 ſuppoſe it were ſo, who ſhall fix a + 
-on this Rem or than a Dram will hardly operate 
And a Diamoud above that Weight is, to us, ineſtimable. 
The like is to be ſaid for the Amethyſt, which is thought to 
reſiſt Drunkenneſs, if taken inwardly ; for, barely worn, it can 
never have that Effect. This is in the Number of precious 
Stones, and is too dear for any Body but Princes to purchaſe, 
Eſpecially when it is the Humour of moſt Perſons, rather to get 
drunk, than ſtudy how to avoid it? The Fragments of the 
five precious Sto that is, the Saphire, Gtanate, Emerald, 
Jacinth, and Cornelian, I confeſs, are kept in the ; 
but, if you examine into their Uſe atid Virtues, you will find, 
that Fancy had the greateſt Share in bringing rh Stones in- 
to the Practice of Phi, that Princes and great might be 
taught to believe, that ſomething wonderfully cordial lies hid 
within. them, which, to ſpeak the Truth, you may ſooner 
find in the moſt common Flint, or any other Simple. I ſpeak 


my own Thoughts : He, who maintains the contrary, is to 


prove his Aſſertion; and, a Man of Prattice 7 — 1 
Speak without Reaſan or Experience, Now, why ei- 
ous Stones ſhould contain ſuch a comfortable and cordial Vir- 
tue, we are to ſcek for a Reaſon, and Expetienve gives us no 
Information ; therefore, I conclude, that, with ReſpeR to their 
medicinal Virtues, the Characters, they have acquired, ate more 
owing to Imagination than Reality. Bal. | 

iamond, the hardeſt, moſt tranſparent, and moſt brilliant 
of all Gems. It is of the Colour of the cleareſt Water z but 
this Colour is ſometimes mixed with white, yellow, or black, 


A 


which ute reckoned Blem 


D 


Laminz,. or Strata, laid upon each other, and the Joinings of 


Diamands conſiſt of cryſta) 


theſe Tables may be diſcovered by ſkilful 
they are eaſily ſeparated with the Edge of a nife. 
are not calcinable by Fire, nor changeable by the Sun's Rays, 
if the plain Surfaces of the Plates be expoſed to them 3 but 
Edges, or Extremities, eafily admit the folar Fire, and | 
they are ſeparated as before, and afterwards melted into a Maſs 
of Glaſs, which retains nothing of the Splendor of the Dis. 
mond. They are found only in the Eaſt-Indies, and in Brazil, 
but are not uſed in Phyſic. 6 | 

— — by this, i reckoned i : Others will 
not admit it into the Lift of Poiſons. Accounts, in Favour 
of Diamonds, are more numerous, as well as more credible, 
than thoſe which would make us believe they are of a poiſonous 
Nature. Bembus tells a of one Triftan Cibelet, a Cy- 
priot, Ambaſſador of Ferdinand, King of Naples, who killed 
himſelf by feallowing = Diemond that he wore in a Ring 
but, when he adds that he alſo drank Aqua Fortis, it remains 
a Doubt, whether the Diamond or the Aqua Fortis was the 
Cauſe of his Death. Again we are told from Aventine, that 
the Poiſon with which a Monk of the Order of Pradicants 
killed Henry VII. of Luxem „Emperor of the Romans, 
in the Euchariſt, was made of a Diamond. But, it is ha 
credible, that fo ſmall a . of Duſt of Diamond, 15 
was capable of being mi with one Hoſt, as they call it, 
ſhould work fo great an Effect; but it was, doubtleſs, a Poiſon 
of far greater Force and E ; 

However, that we may not be charged with omitting what 
Authors have written, concerning the Symptoms and Cure of 
thoſe who have taken a Diamond, we ſhall relate what we find 
in them, as follows : | 

The Symptoms, conſequent on ſwallowing a Diamond re- 
duced into Powder, ate, a moſt tormentin "Fain of the Sto- 
mach and Inteſtines, which it excites by diffolving the Continui- 
ty of the Parts; this is followed by a Syncope, and ends in Death, 

The Cure conſiſts, firſt, in trying all Manner of Ways to 
expel the Matter of the Stone out of the Body. Here "tis pro- 

r to begin with a Vomit, which we are to provoke with 

tter, ſweet Oil, fat Hen or Capon Broth, and the like, 

If the Poiſon be got down to the Inteſtines, we are directed 
to the Uſe of lubricating Clyſters, prepared of Mallows, Marſh- 
Mallows, Linſeed, fat Fielh-Broths, Oil, Butter, and fuch 
like, in order to ſcour it off. After this, they — the 
Blood of a Goat, either freſh or dried, with fat -Broth, 
which, except it be done with an Intent to provoke Urine, is 
certainly ordered in Compliance with the vulgar Opinion, That 
the Blood of a Goat breaks a Diamond, Some preſcribe the 
true Balſam, to the Quantity of a Scruple; or two ; and the 
Patient is to drink clear diuretie Wine. If all theſe have no 
Effect, Recourſe is to be had to general Antidotes, and Reme» 
dies which are effeQtual in Corrohons and Ulcers of the Inteſ- 
tines, which may happen from the Nature of the Poiſon acting 
on thoſe Parts. Semnertus. 

ADAmas is alſo a Name given by Aſtrologers to the Moon. 


ohnſon. 
7 A AMANTIS, The Naine of a Plant, which, os 
to Pliny, grows in Cappadocia and Armenia. The Fable 

relates of it is, that it will make Lions fall down, and difarm 


them of their Fierceneſs, L. C. % : 
= The turdeſt white Stones, 


ADAMITUM, or Avamit A. 
which, Paracelſus ſays, ate a Species of Tartar,” Adamitam he 
calls theſe Stones 3 and Adamita the Stone in the Bladder. Ds 
Tartars, L. t. | 
ADAMUS. Ap RM. The firſt Man. Profeſſions have, 
an unaccountable Vanity, endeavoured to extend their Anti- 
ity beyond all Bounds of Credibility, ro or at leaft, 
ome of its Profeſſors, have been guilty of this Weakneſs ; but; 
to do them Juſtice, the Hint is in the following Inftance taken 
from the Divines. 7 | g 
They ſay, Adam was inſpired with a s which made 
him capable of diſcovering the ſpecific Nature of all natural 
Productions at the firſt Sight, and that this made him acquainted 
with the medicinal Virtues of all Sim This Sagacity, they 
ſay, was „in order to enable him to give Names ſig- 
nificant of the Natures of Things, This makes Adam not 
only the firſt Phyſician, but a better than any of bis Fo- 


OT ny 2 without an equal Degree of Infpirs- 


It is added, that as Adam lived to a very great Age, and 

muſt have ſeem many medicinal and chirurgical Caſes, his own 

Senſe muſt have furniſhed him with a great Number of 
phyſiological Remarks, and medicinal Obſervations. 

ADA * — Shine is or „ alchem —_ 
Senſe, to the | , whi call - an 
Animal, on ay it has carried its invifible Eve in its Body, 
8 t they were united by the Creator. Theatr, 
Cm. ” 509. 7 

They allo tell us, that this ſucred Adamical Stone is ſorm- 


ed of the Adamical Mercury of the wiſe Men, which 1 
| K k ar- 


— 


Marriage and Union with the Female Eve, forms a third Sub- 
— is, I ſuppoſe, their celebrated Stone. Theatr. 
Chym. P. 520, | . g 
ADARCES., What they call Alartes, is produced in Ga- 
latia, and is a Sort of Concretion of a faltiſh Humour, which 
is bred in moiſt and marſhy Places by 1 and concretes 
about the Reeds and Graf. Its Colour is like that of the fine 
Powder of the Aſſian Stone, or Sarcophagus, and its Subſtance 
all lax and porous, much like the rd Sponge; ſo that it 
might be called the Baſtard Sponge of the Marſhes. 
It is a Topic adapted to rub and ſcour the Skin in a Leproſy, 
Sun-burning, Tetters, Freckles, and ſuch like Blemiſhes, be- 
ing in the Whole of an acrimonious Quality. It is alſo a 
Drawer, and therefore good for the Sciatica, Dioſcoritles, Lib. 
5. Cap. 137. | 
; 8 Gde. Boet. 402. Matth. 7 Aldrov. Muſ. Me- 
tall. 213. Adarce, J. B. 3. 804. Chad. 575. | 
' -Whether the Adarces of Dioſcorides be the ſame with Dr. 
Plott's, in his Natural Hiſtory of Oxfordſhire, I cannot deter- 
mine ; nor whether their Virtues be the ſame, has any one, that 
I know of, been at the Pains to try. The Adarces of Plotius is 
nothing but a Concretion of ſtony Particles, of a white Colour, 
which one Water at its Meeting with another Water, ſuppoſe a 
Chalybeate, precipitates, and fo incruſtates Gras, Twigs, and 
other Bodies 5 by it. 3 
Many learned Authors have obſerved ſuch an Incruſtatidn; 
Pancirollus, for Example, four Miles from Rome, without the 
Gate of Oſtia, commonly called St. Paul's; and Doctor Mar- 
tin Liſter, in the Conduit d' Arcueil at Paris, whence he con- 
ceived a bad Opinion of it, the learned and worthy Gentleman 
concluding, that whatever lined the Cavities of the Pipes of 
an Aqueduct with a ſtrong Cruſt, would probably work the 
ſane Effect in the Reins and Bladder, eſpecially if thoſe Parts 
were infirm and tender. See his Journey to Paris, and Eſſay 
on the Stone, If you would know more of the Adarces, read 
Boetius, p. 405. Dale. . 
It is called alſo Calomochnus, or Calomochanus. Salmaſius. 
ADARNECH. The fame as Auripigmentum. Orpiment. 
Rulandus 


ADñARIGO. Caſtellus 2 this Word from Rulandus 
and Johnſon, and explains it Orpiment. But neither of theſe Au- 
thors mention the Word. Johnſon has ApARIOES, which he 
ſays is Armoniacum, which he tranſcribes from Rulandus, by 
Miſtake, for Adirige. I am inclinable to believe he means the 
Salt, not the Gum, for both have been wrote thus, inſtead of 
Ammoniacum. 

ADARRIS, Rulandus explains this by Flos Maris, which 
ſhould mean the Spuma or Foam of the Sea. But according to 
the German Word, by which he tranſlates it, it ſeems to be 
ſome Flower. However, I am rather inclined to believe it 
means the former. 

ADARTICURATIO, A Species of Articulation of the 
Bones, the ſame as AR THRODIA, See ARTHRODIA. 

ADAXO MK. Caſtellus has latinized this Word, and made 
it an Article in his Lexicon, The Word is from a Greek Verb 
addtacdai, to be affected with a painful Itching. Galen, 
' ADDEPHAGIA, or ApEPHAGIA. Ahl, or An- 
pays. From de, abundantly, and n, to eat. Infatiabi- 

ity. A voracious Appetite. Con/tantine. Caſtellus. 

ADDITAMENTUM. - The ſame as Epiyavysis. The 


large Epiphyſis of the Ulna, at the Elbow, is called AppiT A- 


MENTUM NECATUM. Caftellus, | 

ADDITIO. App1Tion. When any Thing that is de- 
ficient is ſupplied by Surgery, it is called Addition, Ipiobror,, 
to diſtinguiſh it from another Part of Surgery, which conſiſts in 
removing what is redundant, and ſuperfluous, which is called 
"Apaiporc, Subtruction. And of theſe two the whole Art of 


Surgery conſiſts, | | 
AbDUC TOR. Many Muſcles are called by this Name, 


as | 
. ADDUCTOR . MINIMI 'DIGITI PEDIS, or Tzans- 
VEBRSALIS PEDis PLACENTINI, ariſes tendinous from the 
external Os Seſamoidaum of the great Toe, firmly adhering to 
the tendinous Part of the Adductor Pollicis, ſoon growing fleſhy, 
it paſles over the Extremity of two of the Mretacargal Bones, 
between them and the Flexores Digitorum, and then, growing 
broader, is inſerted into a Tendon that proceeds from the Ex- 
punſio Tendimoſa in the Sole of the Foot, and partly into that 
cartilaginous Ligament that covers the Articulation of the. firſt 


Juoint of the third leſſer Toe, with its Os Metatarſfi, ſome of 
its 


fleſhy Fibres being contained upon the ſame Part of the 
little Oe. f 


Its Ude is to bring the third and ſourth leſſer Toes nearer the 


other two and the great one. Dowglas. 5 
ADDUCTOR OCULI, ariſes tendinous and fleſhy, from 
the Edge of the Hole in the /phenoidel Bone, that its the 
Optic - Nerve between the Obliquus Majer and the Hemilis.. 
s inſerted by a thin Tendon into the Tunice Scleretica, 
where it reſpects the great Canthus, | T 


"ADE 
| Its Uſe is 10 bring the Eye toward the Noe. Daglat 
ADDUCTOR , POELICIS MANUS AD INDICEM, 
ANTITHENAR RIOL. Ariges from the Outſide of the up- 
per Part of the O | Indirts, © $i * 
Is inſerted into the firſt Joint of the Thumb, ſending off a 
thin Tendon, which 7 along with the Extenſor Pollici, 


Longus, . 
Has Uſe is to draw the Thumb nearer the Fore-Finger. 


las. | 
Buer OR AD MINIMUM 'DIGITUM. Ariſes A 
little tendinous, but chiefly fleſhy, from the whole Length of 
the Metacarpal Bone, that ſuſtains the Middle-Finger; from 
whence its Fibers, contracting equally on both Sides, run up 
Is inſerted into its ſecond Joint, a little below one of its Seed- 
like Bones. 9 | | 
= Its Uſe is 2 Thumb towards the Ring and Little- 
inger. . | 
ADDU OR POLLICIS PEDIS. Ariſes by a long, 
thin, diſgregated Tendon, from the Os Calcis, under the tendi- - 
nous Part of the Mafſa Carnea, from the Os Cuboides, from the 

Os Cuneiforme Medium, near the Inſertion of the Peroneus 

Primus, and from the upper Part of the Os Moetatarſi of the ſe- 

cond Toe: It is ſoon dilated in a pretty large Belly. - ” 

_ inſerted into the external Os Seſamoideum of the Great- 
oe. | , 

Its Uſe is to bring this Toe nearer the reſt. Douglas, | 
ADEC. Sour Milk. Or Butter-Milk, Rulandus, Fohnſon. 
ADECH. Paracelſus ſays, Spiritum interius agentem Diftric- 

tioni⸗ 1 Adech vocare foleo, The Author of the Explications 

of the Words uſed by Paracelſus defines Apen, the invi 
internal Man (or Part of Man) which impreſſes the Ideas or 

Forms of thoſe Things on the Mind, which are viſible or tari- 

gible by the external Man. Rulandus ſays it is the internal and 

inviſible Man, which concerts, or lays the Plan of whatever 

the external and viſible Man afterwards executes or imita 

with the Hands, | | 
This any one in his Senſes would probably call the Soul, but 

Enthuſiaſts, Alchymiſts, and Madmen, think it a Derogation 

on their Honour to make Uſe of the intelligible Dialect of the 
ulgar. * 
ADECTOS, "Aderis, From a Negative, and d, to 

bite, It is an Epithet of thoſe Medicines which relieve from 

Pain, by removing the uneaſy Senſation cauſed by the Stimu- 

lation of acrimonious Juices, or Medicines, Caftellus from 77 

raquellus . | | | 
ADEDENTES. Phagedenic, ot eating. See PAR D- 

NA. It is applied to Ulcers. Caffellus. 

ADEHEMEST, Arohoxv EC, or ALHoHontc, Rulan- 
dus explains it by Lamina, a thin Piece of Metal, a Blade. 

ADELOS, "Adm, From « Negative, and 35%, mani- 
feſt, Not manifeſt, inſenſibdle. Al apioxaiye, are Things 
which are the Subjects of the Senſes when they appear, but 
which at the preſent Time do not appear; their being inſenſible 
therefore is only temporary, which the Word zglozaye implics. 

This is a Term of the Phyſicians of the Empiric Sect. Gor- 

ræus from Galen, | | 
ADELPHIA. From Ape, a Relation. Thus Diſtem- 

pers are called by Hippocrates, which are like, bear Relation, 
or Analogy to each other. | 
ADñELPHIXIS. *A%api&5, of the ſame Derivation as Adel- 
phia. The Analogy, Relation, or Similitude, which ſome Parts 
of the Body, and ſome Diſtempers have with others. Or the 

Communication, Conſent, or Sympathy of ſome Parts with 

others. Hippocrates. Foefius. | | 

ADEMONIA, "Anwois, From « Negative, and e, 

a Genius, Divinity, or Fortune. This is a Word uſed ſome- 

times by Hippocrates, to expreſs that great Uneaſineſs, Reſt- 

leſneſs, and Anxiety, which Patients frequently complain of, in 
acute Diſeaſes more eſpecially, and is remarkable in ſome Kinds 
of hyſteric Fits, of which it is mentioned as a Symptom by 

Hippocrates in his ſhort Treatiſe, De his que, ad Virginem 
dtant. : | 
ADEN; A. A Gland, See GranpDuLa. 
ADENIQS, Ads. From a Negative, and det, Coun- 

cil. It ſignifies inadvertently, carelefsly, done without Care, 

or Forecaſt. Foe/ius from Galen and Heſychins, 3 
ADENOIDES, *Adv#«%;, From s, a Gland, and 

de;, a Form. It ſignifies Glandiform, or like a Gland, and 

is uſed as an Epithet for the Proffate. See PROs TATA. 

C aftellus. — * 14 F 
ADENOSUS ABSCESSUS, is a hard, crude Tubercle, re- 

ſembling'a Gland, very difficult to be reſolved. Caftelhus from 

Marcus Aurelius Severinus. | : 25 
ADEPHAGIA. See AbpEPBAI 4A. 

- ADEPS. Far. This is an Animal Oil, contained in the 

Membrana Adipeſa, or, as Boerhaave calls it, the Membrana 

Cellaliſa, which is not a ſingle Membrane, but a Congeries of 

a great Number of membranous Laminz, joined e 
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to each other at different Diſtances, ſo as' to Form thuimerous 
Interftices of different Capacities, which communicate with 
each other. Theſe Interſtices have been named Celkle, and 
the Subſtance made up of them, the cellulaus Subſtance. ' 
© The Thickneſs of the Membrana Adipoſa is not the ſame all 
over the Body, and on the Number of Lamine, of 
which it is made up. It adheres very cloſely to the Skin, runs 
in between the Muſcles in general, and between their ſeveral 
Fibres in particular, and communicates with the Membrane 
which lines the Inſide of the Thorax and Abdomen. 
This Structure is demonſtrated every Day by Butchers, in 
blowing up their Meat, when new! | Killed in doing which, 
they not only ſwell the Membrana Adipoſa, but the Air inſi- 
nuates itſelf likewiſe in the Interſtices of the Muſcles, and pe- 
netrates even to the Viſcera, producing a Kind of artificial Em- 


bes cellular Interſtices are ſo many little Bags or Satchels, 
filled with an unCtoous or oily Juice, more or leſs liquid, which 
is called Fu, the different ſtence of which not on- 
__ that of the oily Subſtance, but on the Size, Extent, and 
tviſion of the | h 
It is generally known, that the illuſtrious igi took a 
deal of Pains about this Subſtance ; that in Birds and 
rogs, the Viſcera and Veſſels of which are tranſparent, he 
thought he ſaw a Kind of Ductus Adipoſi; and that, by prefling 
theſe Ducts, he obſerved oily Drops to run diſtinctly into the 
ſmall Ramifications of the Vena Portz. 20G 
The Manufacture of Soap, the Compoſition of Unguentum 
Nutritum, and the different Mixtures of Oils with ſaline and 
acid Liquors, give us ſome Idea, at leaſt, of the Formation of 
Fat in the human Body; but the Organ which ſeparates it 
from the Maſs of Blood, which ought to be the Subject of out 
preſent Inquiry, is not as = ſufficiently known, # 
Fat is more fluid in living than in dead Bodies. It melts 
with the Heat of the Fingers in handling it, and its Fluidity is 
in Part obſtructed by the Sacculi, which contain it. To take 
it intirely out of theſe Bags, the Method is to ſet the Whole 
over the Fire in a proper Veſſel; for then the Bags burſt, and 
ſwim in Cluſters in the true oily Fluid. 


This Subſtance increaſes. in Quantity in the Body, by Reſt and 


good Living, and, on the contrary, diminiſhes by hard Labour 
and a ſpare Diet, Why Nouriſhment ſhould have this Effect, 
is eaſily conceived, and it is likewiſe eaſy to ſee, that an idle 
ſedentary Life muſt render the Fat leſs fluid, and conſequent- 
ly more capable of blocking up the Paſſages of inſenſible 'Tran- 
— through which it would otherwiſe run off. q 
Hard Labour diſſolves it, and conſequently fits it for 
out of the Body, with the other Matter of inſenſible Tranſpi- 
ration. Some are of Opinion, that it returns into the Maſs of 
Blood, by the capillary Veins, and that it can, for ſome certain 
Time, ſupply the Want of Nouriſhment. - | 
By this, they think, the long Abſtinence of ſome Animals 
may be explained; but, I am apt to believe, the mere De- 
creaſe of cutaneous Tranſpiration, occaſioned by the continual 
—— and Inaction of theſe Animals, has a great Share in this 
4 | | | 
The proportional Differences, in the Thickneſs of. this 
Membrana Adipoſa, are determined, and may be obſerved to 
be regular in ſome Parts of the Body, where either Beauty or 
Uſe required it. 94.641 
Thus we find it in great Quantities, where the Interſtiees of 
the Muſcles would otherwiſe have left difagreeable hollaw or void 
Places; but, being filled, and as it were padded with Fat, the 
Skin is raiſed, and an agreeable Form given to the Part. | 
The Appearance of a Perſon moderately fat, of a Perſon ex- 
tremely lean, and of a dead Carcaſs, from which all the Fat has 
been removed, proves ſufficiently what I have ſaid. | 
In ſome Parts of the Body the Fat ſerves for a Cuſhion, Pil- 
low, or Mattreſs, as on the Buttocks, where the Lamine and 
Cells are very numerous, - In other Parts this Membrane has 
few or no Laminæ, and conſequently little or no Fat, as on the 
Forehead, Elbows, &c. | 
In ſome Places it ſeems to be braced down by a Kind of na- 
tural Contraction in Form of a Fold; as in that Fold which 
ſeparates the Baſis of the Chin from the Neck; and in that 
which diſtinguiſhes the Buttocks from the. reſt of the Thigh. 
We obſerve it Jikewiſe to be intirely ſunk, or, as it were; per- 
forated by a Kind of Dimple or Foſſula, as in the Navel of 
fat Perſons, ea el N +124 
TIheſe Depreſſions and Folds are never obliterated, let the 
Perſon be ever ſo fat, becauſe” they are natural, and on 
the particular Conformation of the Membrana Adipoſa, the La- 
mine of which are wanting at theſe Places. ; 
The Fat is likewiſe of great -Uſe to the Muſcles in preſerv- 
ing the Flexibility neceſſary for their Actions, and in prevent- 
ing or leſſening their mutual Frictions. This Uſe is of the 
| Ame Kind ith that. of the_unBtuous Mater found in de 
oints. ; | ; => 
Laſtly, the Fat is a fine oily Subſtance in its natural State, 
and may be ſome Deience againſt the Cold, which we find 


that it 


s, -and eſpecially 
their Feet; with ſpiritous Oils, ſuch as that of e 


This Maſs of Fat, which makes an univerſal Integument of 
the , is different from that whith is found in the Abdo- 
men, Thorax, Canal of the” Spina Dorſi, Articulations of the 
Bones, and in the Bones themſelves. | 
Hut the Differences of all theſe particular Maſſes of Fat con- 
ſiſts chiefly, as I have ſaid, in the Thickneſs or Firmneſs of 
the Pellicles,' in the Largeneſs or Smallneſs of the Cells, and in 
the Conſiſtence, Fluidity, and Subtilty of the oily Matter. 


— Anatomy. | 
Io this Account of the Fat I ſhall add that of the celebrated 
Leeuwenhoek. k ; . F | - ; 
*  Aﬀer the Diſcoveries that I had made concerning the Cir- 
culation of the Blood, particularly that the Blood-veſſels had no 


Endings, I began to conſider how the fat Particles could be 
formed, ſince I did not think that they were ſeparated from the 
Blood, and came out of the Blood - veſſels. t having now 


- plainly diſcovered, that the ſo called Membranes were nothing 


but very ſmall Veſſels, and believing that they were created for 
no other End but to tranſport Nutriment, as alſo that there was 
no Circulation in theſe Veſſels, I imagined; that the Matter, 
which we call Fat, was brought into them, which, when there 
was too great a Supply of Nutriment, fo that it could not be 
forced farther on, muſt be driven out of theſe Veſſek ; for all 
the Particles of Fat, that I have as yet obſerved, are incloſed in 
ſmall Films. | 
- This Original of the Fat is to me much more credible, than 
be forced out of the Blood-veſſels ; and yet how 
theſe fatty Particles, which conſiſt of large Globules, and thoſe 
of ſtill ſmaller Globules (as it appears to me) are made and form- 
ed; I cannot as yet determine: As alſo where theſe. Veſſels; 
which conſtitute what we call Membranes, have their Be- 
ginning, and how this Fat is brought into them. 
- Thad in my Drawer a Piece of Ox's Fleſh, that I believe had 
lain there about four Years, wrapped up in a Paper, which Piece 
I found in ſome Places to be covered with a Membrane ; from 
this I cut off: ſeveral ſmall Slices along with the Membrane; 
and I found that, near the Membrane, there lay about ſixteen or 
eighteen nervous Fibrils, which, in the drying of the Fleſh, 
were ſo ſqueezed together, that they were almoſt ewice as long 
as were broad. In ſome of which I faw very diſtinctly 
thoſe Veſſels which are in the Nerves. | 
Theſe nervous Fibrillz were incloſed by a Sort of Half- 
ſeparating them from their muſcular Fibres, which Half-rou 
conſiſted of a Row of ſmas..; tendinous Fibrillæ, each of which 
was about twice as thick as a Hair of a Man's Beard. With- 
out theſe tendinous Fibrille lay the muſcular Fibres, that had 
been cut through tranſverſly, and in this Part of the Half-round 
there were ſeveral Apertures, which ſeemed in the Microſcope 
to be big for Hemp · ſeed to paſs through them, which 
might well be taken ſor Veſſels, but that there lay ſo many of 
them t Hut, conſidering that the Nerves are common- 
ly covered with fatty Particles, I concluded, that theſe Apertures 
were no Veſſels, but mere fatty Particles, which I found to be 
true when I had cut through them, and diſcovered that the in- 
ward Fat was eaten out by the Mites, which had left only the 
Huſks, or-Cortices, of the fat Globules behind, which Cortices 
I-never had as yet been able to diſcover, becauſe the Cortices 
of the fat Globules would, upon any Heat, melt away as faſt as 
the inward Fat. | 

I have formerly ſaid, that the Matter which we call Meal, 
or Flour, in Wheat, Rye, Barley, Oats, and in all Sorts of 
Beans, is ſhut up, as it were, in little Cells, or Chambers, and 
that thoſe little Cells are ſeparated from cach other by thin 
Membranes, which are - thinneſt in Wheat: And as in the 
Enquiry into what is called the Perioſteum of an Ox or Sheep, 
I have often broke in Pieces the fat Particles thereof, and as 
often viewed them through a Microſcope: 3 ſo have I likewiſe 
placed a few of the fat upon à clean glaſs Plate, and 
held it over a Coal -ſire, or the Flame of a Candle, till they 
were all melted and reduced into a liquid Matter ; fo that not 
only the Fat, which was ſhut up in the Skin of the fat Glo- 
bules, but likewiſe the Skin itſelf was reduced to a fluid Mat- 


ter 3 and thereupon I immediately brought it before my Sight, 


and, viewing it with Attention, perceived, when the melted ou 
was cold, that there were diffetent Matters incloſed in the fai 

fat Globules; for there appeared an inconceivable great Num- 
ber of- exceeding ſmall coagulated Particles, and the reſt of the 
Parts, of which the Fat was compoſed, lay in one ſmooth and 
even Subſtance, and I have conſidered, whether there might not 
be incloſed, in ſuch a Globule of Fat, ſo many little Cells and 
Partitions, as we ſee in a little Grain or Seed, but, if it be fo, 


it will remain concealed from our Eyes. 


But having now again carefully contemplated theſe coagu- 


lated Globules of Fat, many of which go to the making mow 
| it 


* . 
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little Bubble, I did oſten fancy, that I ſaw, that each of the ſaid 
ſmall Particles was provided with ſuch a trank Dent, as I 
have before faid, that the Meal Globules of Wheat, &c. are 
furniſhed with. | 
Nay, I have fancied to myſelf, though it did not appear to 
my Sight, that each fat Particle is furniſhed with little Cells 
within, like the Seeds or Fruits of Plants, - "37 
Since I wrote this, I was informed my Butcher had killed a 
Sheep of an uncommon Bigneſs, and that it weighed 140 Pounds, 
without the Fat that they took out of it, after it was killed, 
which hy. — 1 Pounds, ſo that the whole Sheep weighed 
above 190 | 
I cauſed a Piece of the Fat that grew about the Kidnies 
to be brought to me, imagining, that its fat Particles would be 
of a coarſer Grain than thoſe of ordinary Sheep z for I have 
obſerved ſeveral Times, that the 2 the larger 
were the fat Particles thereof ; and not one Man in a 
Thouſand has any Knowledge of the Contexture of theſe fat Par- 
_ ticles, for we find that there are not any two of one and the 
Fi * being compreſſed by other Particles with 
which are ſurrounded, I have cauſed ſome few of theſe 
fat Particles to be drawn, as between A. B. C. D. Plat III. 


Fig. 1. | | 
Ss Gs we at with one of theſe little Bundles of fat 


Particles, as has frequently occurred to us, in which the fat Par- 


ticles were four Times this Thickneſs, I imagine, that ſuch fat 
Particles cannot be produced out of one ſingle adipoſe Veſſel, 
but that out of ſuch a Veſſel ſeveral ſmall Springs iſſue forth, 
and out of each of thoſe ſmall Springs proceed others ſtill ſmaller, 
and that out of theſe Particles one fat Particle is formed 
like a Bunch of Grapes, 

Now I cut off with a Razor the Fat in feveral Places of a 

r Piece, as thin as I could, laying the thin Pieces upon 
eral glaſs Plates, and put them upon a Coal-fire, fo as to cauſe 
them to melt ; and, being melted, immediately viewed them 
with a magnifying Glaſs, when I obſerved the Skins, or mem- 
braneous Coats of the fat Globules lying among the melting Par- 
ticles, and in the ſaid melting Particles there was nothing to be 
ceived but a limpid Matter, ſurrounded with | Air- 
bles ; but, when the Fat was congealed, we could obſerve 
but very little of the Membranes, becauſe they were covered 
with the Particles of Fat, with which theſe Membranes or 
Skins had before been filled. 

I cauſed a few of theſe Skins of the fat Globules to be drawn, 
between E. F. G. H. Plate III. Fig. 1. During the ſaid Ob- 
ſervation, I fixed my Eye with Attention upon the fat Parti- 
cles of the Sheep which been melted, and were again coa - 
| gulated ; and I could not but judge, that theſe fat icles, 

which were exceeding ſmall, were to that internal 
Matter, wherewith ſome of the ſmalleſt little Seeds are furniſh- 
ed, and, in a great many of theſe exceeding ſmall Particles, I 
could in clear Weather diſcover ſome Tranſparency. 

Moreover, I cut as thin Slices as it was poſſible of the Fat, 
yea, ſo thin, that five or ſix of them did not weigh a Grain 
and put them into a little Water, in order to try whether I 
could make any farther Diſcoveries thereby, with Reſpect to 
the ſmall Particles of Fat, but it was in vain; only I faw 
floating upon the Water very ſmall Particles of Fat, which were 

ulated in a ſpherical Figure, and the very biggeſt of thoſe 
fat Particles was no bigger than a Grain of Sand. I placed theſe 
Particles upon a glaſs Plate, and —_ them with a Micro- 
ſcope, I obſerved the Figure, which I mentioned above, as 
plain as before, and other fat Particles ſeemed to be of a diffe- 
rent Figure ; I put one of theſe into the Hands of my Painter, 
or Deſigner, bidding him to draw what he had obſerved, it 
being the Figure of one of the ſaid fat Particles, which was 
coagulated on the Water, as it is repreſented between I. K. L. M. 
Plate III. Fig. 1. which was not very conformable with the other 
melted fat Particles ; for, in the doing it, all the Particles did 
not melt, for the fat Particles are not all extracted by the Wa- 
ter, and coagulated upon the Water in ſmaller and greater glo- 
bular Particles; and when we take out of it the Remainder of 
the thin Slices of Fat, which float upon the Water, and view 
them with a Microſcope, we find, that many of the fat Par- 
ticles appear intire to the Eye; and whereas they were before 
very ſmooth and even in their Sides, were now chang- 
ed into rough and uneven Particles; fo that one ſhould be 

to think, that there were two different Sorts of Parti- 

in the Fat, and that one Sort melted more eaſily than the 


other. 
Now in order to get theſe melted Particles of Fat out of the 
Water, without altering them, I made Uſe of a round Ghfs, 


and with it ſkimmed the Superficies of the Water, by which an 


Means ſome of the coagulated Particles. tuck to the Glaf. 
Moreover, I did again melt ſome of the fat Particles, which 
had been lated upon the Water, over a Coal-fire, as 
lay in the Water; and, when they OT 
viewing them with a Microſcope, I found the ſmall fat Parti- 
n out of the 
ater. b . & | 


ſ 


A D E 


In this laſt Obſervation I obſerved, with Aſtoniſhment, W 
inconceivable. Number of Veins and Membranes, which were 
diffuſed through the Fat, and the Multitude of ſeparated fat Par- 
ticles, that were involved in their ſeveral Membranes. [2 


Alter this there was laid before me the Hind- of a ſuck- 
ing Lamb, over which was ſpread what we call the Net, or 
Caul ; and havingeut off ſome Pieces of the ſaid Net, or Cauh, 
upon which there was little or no Fat, with 4 pair oſ Sciſſaes, 
and placing them before a Microſcope, I obſerved again, that 
the fat Particles, where there were very few of them included 
between the Membranes, were of a more globulat Figure than 
in other Parts, where a good many lay together, that in 
other Places they were preſſed and bruiſed, which- I fancy was 
occaſioned by the Butcher's ing the Caul in' that Place 
Malay ap ning ny ona 9h, os) the fat Particles had 

o torn in Pieces, that I c nothing remaining buf 
the Skins of the fat Globules. L 27 

Moreover, I ſaw that the fat Particles had ſuch a Pinch, 
or Dent, in them, as I have ſhewn, that there were in the 
Globules of Flour of Wheat; from which Spetacle, I am 
confirmed, more than before, in my Opinion, that the fat Glo- 
bules might be ſeparated intirely, or in Part, from the Skin 
with which they are ſurrounded, by opening the Dents, without 
breaking the Skin. 

Then I took off the thin Membranes, which encompaſſed 
the fat Particles, and viewing them with a Microſcope, obſerved, 
that the fat Particles had imprinted a roundiſh Figure on the 
Membranes inclining to a hexangular Shape, that it was a Plea- 
ſure to look on them ; but in other Parts they were of an oval 


F 1 — | ; 
oreover, I took a flat Fiſh, which we call Pliſe, and 
took off the Fat which adhered to the Veſſels, or Bones, and 
viewed it with a Microſcope, and obſerved, that the fat Parti- 
cles were of ſeveral Sizes ; and fome were ſo ſmall, that I 
judged that fifty of the leaſt were no bigger than one great fat 
Globule ; and moreover, I ſaw that many of the fat Globules 
had ſuch a Dent in them, as we find in the Meal or Flour of 
thoſe little white Beans, which we call French or Kidney-beans. 

Afterwards my Servant brought to me the Fat of a Pearch, 

which was nine or ten Inches long, and taking a little of it, I 
viewed it with a Microſcope, but could not diſcover any ſmall 
Particles in it, nor any internal Dent, as I had obſerved in the 
Fat of a ſmall Plaiſe. 
- Afﬀer that the Fat of the Pearch had lain an Hour or two upon 
the Glaſs, I viewed it again, and obſerved, that the Particles 
were become ſmaller, and that the Skin of the fat Particles, 
which as yet was beſet with ſome fat Particles, was, as it were, 
ſhrunk or wrinkled, and the Fat, that was burſt out, lay about 
the fat Particles, and was ſo fluid and tranſparent, that we could 
not diſcover any Parts in it. 

From this Obſervation I began to think, whether each of 
theſe fat Particles was not provided with an Orifice, or Hole, 
out of which the Fat might be protruded at all Times, as often 
as the Parts of the Fiſh ſtood in Need of Nouriſhment, with- 
out an intire Laying open the Skin of the fat Globules; for, we 
conſtantly find, that when the Eggs of the Pearch, which we 
call the increaſe in Bignefs, its Fat decreaſes, and that in 
ſuch a Manner, that when the faid Eggs, or Roe, are arrived at 
their utmoſt Bigneſs, there is ſeldom or never any Fat to be ſeen 
upon the Inteſtines of the Fiſh. | 

As to the Compoſition of Fat, it is formed by a ſmall Portion 
of Earth, joined with elementary Fire, acid Salt, and Water, 
according to the Account Gevffroy gives of it, who adds, that 
5 Oil of __ and Spirit of Nitre be mixed together, and 

igeſted, a Subſtance will be found in every Reſpect reſembling 
the Fat of Animak, | 1 | 

This confirms what I faid under the Article of Acro, in 
Regard to the Inflammability of animal Oils, which ſee. 

As to the medicinal Uſe of Fat, Quincy having mentioned that 
of the Gooſe, Man, Viper, and Bear, ſays, theſe are to 
be met with in the Intention of Ripening and Drawing, becauſe 
they are reckoned to be of a penetrating Nature, and therefore 
ſuited to diſſolve and rarefy the Humours incloſed in Tumors, 
and bring them, as it is called, to Maturity, There are ſome 
ſpecific Virtues aſcribed to theſe in- particular Caſes, but they 
have not been ſupported by Reaſon or Experience, And they 
ſeem not poſſeſſed of any Properties different from other Sub- 
ſtances of like Kind, unleſs what may ariſe out of their diſſe- 
rent Conſiſtencies and Degrees of Volatility. 

I apprehend by this, that the Author means, there is little or 
no Difference with Reſpe&t to Medicine, betwixt the Fat of 
one Animal and another. BEE we — Fat is not 
eous Subſtance, com of Principles greatly 
m each other, as are Earth, Fire, Water, and acid 
Salts ; and again, that animal Fats have always a ſmall Portion 
of alcaline volatile Salts mixed with them, we ſhall find Reaſon 
to believe, that the Fat of one Animal may have medicinal Ef- 
ſects, very different from that of another, as the Proportions, 
and Combinations of the component Principles vary, and as 
the volatile Salts are more or leſs volatilized; gr, > 


different 
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the animal Juices. 1 ſhould ſuſpeRt the Fat of Animals who uſe 
little Exerciſe, and live on Vegetables, to be the moſt lenient and 


ing; and that of Animals which move a great deal, or 
feed on other Animals, to be more penetrating, warming, and re- 
ſolvent, becauſe, in theſe, the Juices in general are more exalted 
and attenuated than in others. 8 5 
Thus we ſee the ſpecific Virtues, aſcribed to ſome animal Fats 
in particular Caſes, are ſupported by Reaſon 3 and as for Ex- 
perience, we have that of all Mankind to warrant them, who 
have mentioned them from the Infancy of Phyſic to this Day, 
unleſs a few, who have of late affected to determine the Eſſica 
cy of Medicines by particular Theories, without conſulting Ex- 
perience, the only ſure Guide, which in the preſent Caſe, if 
carefully — to, would have convinced Dr. Quincy, as it 
has me, that the Fats of different Animals are actually endued 
with different medicinal Virtues, 3 | 

In the Courſe of this Work, I ſhall have frequent Occaſi- 
ons of making Remarks upon this Folly of contradicting actual 
Matters of Fact, only becauſe their Cauſes are not obvious and 
manifeſt, Mean Time I will give ſome Account of the me- 
dicinal Virtues of the Fats found in different Animals. 


FATS or BEASTS. 


Of the Horse, | - 
"The Fat of the Horſe is proper for anointing luxated 
Limbs. Dale, 


Of Cows, or Oxxx. | 


All Sorts of Fats are endued with the Virtues of Warming, 
Softening, and Rarefying. Po 
But that of Bulls, Cows, and Calves, is in ſome little De- 
gree reſtringent. Dieſcorides. | 
Beef's Fat, or Suet, is particularly recommended in Mortificas 
tions of the Inteſtines, a Teneſmus, for Ulcers, and Chaps of 
the Lips, and gouty, or ſcirrhous Diſorders. The Fat of the Buf- 
faloe is in Virtue like the Preceding. Dale. | 
The Fat is emollient; and is uſed in Balſams, Ointments, 
and Plaiſters. It eaſes Pains proceeding from Colds ; cures 
Kibes and Chilblains, and heals the Chapping of the Hands, Lips, 
Nipples, Fundament, &c. Pomet. i 
Of Lions. ' 
The Fat of Lions is in Virtue like thoſe of Cows, Digſco- 
rides. | 
The Fat of Lions, waſhed, according to the Directions of 
Dioſcorides, and dropped into the Ear, eaſes Pains thereof; it 
is a good Application for Limbs in Danger of a Mortification 
from Cold. It is uſeful in ſcirrhous Tumors, and Kibes, Dale. 
Of ErteemanTs. 
The Fat of Elephants keeps Serpents and venomous Reptiles 
away from thoſe that are anointed with it. Diaſcorides. 
Of Sr as. 


The Fat of Stags has alſo the ſame good Effects as that of Ele- 
phants, in preſerving from venomous Reptiles. — — 


Hippocrates recommends the Fat of a as a 
gredient in a Peſſary. De Natura Muliebri, L. . 
The Fat of mans; tn gy for mollifying Tumors, 
for Kibes, and for eaſing Pains, bes | | | 
The Fat, or Suet, is equal to the beſt Emollient. It lenifies 
and ſoftens Calloſities, Contractions, ſcirrhous and cancerous 
Tumors. Pomet, - | ö | = 


Of the Goar. 
Hippocrates recommends the Fat of a Goat as a good mollify- 
ing Ingredient in a P De Natura Muliebri, L. 1. : 
The Fat of Goats is ſomewhat aſtringent. The Fat of the 
He-goat is a powerful Diſcutient, and for that Reaſon a proper 
Topic bn the Gout, beat with Trickles of Goats, and Saffron, 
roſcorides, © - 55 
he Suet, or Fat, of the He-goat powerfully diſcuſſes, is uſeful 
in the Gout, cures the Strangury, and relieves the Pains cauſed 
by 2 Dak. | ad 
| e bring from Auvergne, near evers, a great 
deal of Goars-foet, i being not oaly of forms ſmall Uſe in Phyſic, 
eſpecially that of the He-goat, -but is alſo uſed to many different 
Purpoſes. It ought to be dry, of a clear White within and with- 
out, and take Care it be not mixed with Mutton Suet, which it 
is not eaſy to'diſtinguiſh ; therefore do not deal with Merchants 
you cannot truſt, | | 8 * 
Of Surat. | 
| Hippocrates recommends the Fat of a Sheep as a mollifying 
ent in a Pellary. De Natura Mubicbri, L. 1. and, De 
bis Mulierum, L. 2. 3 s 
The ſame Author adviſes the Fat taken from the Kidney of a 
as preferable to any othef, ' to be mixed with Elaterium 


for x forming a Peſſary, to promote the Menſes. De Morbis 


L. 1. 


— 


4 


for eaſing 
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Hippocrates atlviſes the Fat of Sheep boiled with Lentiles and 


Wine, for waſhing painful Exulcerations of the Uterus. B. 


Arb, Mal. L. 1. 
And in 9 
made up in Wool, as being mollifying. 
Hippocrates direQs the Fat of a Sheep to be taken internally, 
to prevent a Miſcarriage, De his queer Uterum non gerunt, + 
_ Sheep's Fat is proper Topic in the Gout. Dioſcorides. 
The Suet, or Fat, of Sheep, given in red Wine, checks Has 
R ſtops Diarrhceas, Dy ſenteries, and cures the Gripes. 


Of Swans. 


. Hippocrates adviſes the Fat of Swine, boiled with Lentiles and 


Wine, as r to waſh painful Exulcerations of the W 
"I 2 L r. 1 
Swine's Fat, or Lard, is accommodated to Diſorders 
Uterus, and Anus, and for Burns. Dieſcorides, na 
The Fat of Swine is ſaid to heat Iefs than that of other 
Animals, and therefore it is more proper in refrigeratin g Oint- 
ments, It eaſes invetetate Pains in the Loins and Joints, 
_ The Fat of the Wild Boar has the ſume Virtues in a greater 
Degree. Dale, 


7 4 Of As88&8. AT. a 

The Fat of Aſſes is reported to make Scars of the ſame Co- 
lour with the reſt of the Skin. Disſcorides, 

Of BzArs, 

Bears Fat is excellent for making the Hair grow, and a good 
Application for Kibes. — — * 552 EY = 

The Fat of a Bear warms, mollifies, and diſcuſſes, 1t cures 
Baldneſs, is for the arthritic Pains, and cures Swel- 
lings of the Parotid Glands, and other Tumors, as alſo Ulcers 
in the Dal... 

Bears Greaſe and Tallow are“ brought from the Mountains 
of Switzerland, Savoy, and Canada. The Greaſe, if it be 
ought to be freſh, or new melted, greyiſh, gluey, and of a 
ill Smell, of a middle Conſiſtence, that is to ſay, betwixt hard a 
ſoft ; and meddle not with that which is white and hard, being 
mixed with Suet, This Fat, or Greaſe, is a ſovereign Remedy 
for curing cold rheumatic Humours, It is alſo much valued 
ins of the Gout, by rubbing the afflicted Part, and 
to make the Hair grow; it being eſteemed admirable againſt 
Baldneſs, eſpecially when incorporated with Bees in Powder 
and Nut-oil, As for the Bears-tallow, there is but vety little 
of it brought into France, it being little uſed, and that only 
OE WE OOO PITS CO CO 

omet. 


WA. Of Foxss, | 2 
n Diaſco- 
s. | . 
The Fat of the Fox is good for Tremors, and 


Contractions of the Limbs ; it is uſeful in Paitis of the Ears; 


Wounds of the Head; and Baldneſs. Dale. 


| Of the CauET. 2 
The Greaſe, or Fat, is emollient, ſoftening, and reſolutive, 
proper for the Piles or Hemorrhoids, Lemery. 


| Of the Movse. 


At Venice they ſell a Pomatum at an extravagant Rate, made 


of the Fat of Mice, which is famous for curing Baldrieſs, 
Of the Car. | 

The Fat of a Cat is heating, emollient, and diſcutient, 

wonderfully relieves Affections of the Joints. Dale. | 
. Of Doss. 

The Fat of a Dog is warmer than that of moſt other Ani- 
mals, and is given internally, to deterge and conſolidate Wounds 
and Exulcerations, and therefore it is proper in a Phthiſis, or to 
diſſolve Blood coagulated by Falls or Bruiſes. Externa — it is 

lied in the Gout, to eaſe Pains of the Ears, to kill 
Lies yo cute Didlind, adi the Ich Dak. 

ws e Of WorLves. EN | 

The Fat of the Wolf is equal in Virtues to that of the Dog, 
Ir warms, digeſts, cures Diſorders of the Joints, and is good for 
Eyes that are inflamed. Dale. Ir Fa 

If the Bridle of a Hotſe is anointed with the Fat of a Wolf, 
it is aid the Animal will not move forwards, 

. # Of che Orr EX. 

The Fat of the Otter is le 
Ingredient in Applications for Diſorders of the Joints. Dali. 
5 Of the H DOE - Hod. 


= 


| The Fat of the Urchin or Hedge-hog is reckoned by Hart- 


man a Speciic in Ruptures, 


L1 (a 


other Places he adviſes Peſſaries of Sheep's Fat 


| 
its and 


+ dat # 


* 


and cure Contractions, to mollify 


and, becauſe of its Subtilty, ſooner 


Ot the Hryyororantys, or Sra-Homr, 
The Fat of the Hippopotamus, or Sea-horſe, applied to the 
Pulſe, or Stomach, relieves againſt Fits of the Ague, and  emol- 
and nervous. Panet. | * 
| Of the Caantors. 


\ The Fat of the Chamois, or Gems (Capra Alpina) is re- 
commended in a Conſumption, and Exulcerations of the Lungs. 


Dali. 
: Of the Hare. 

The Fat of a Hare, applied externally, has ſuch a drawing 
Quality, eſpecially when old, that it is ſaid to bring away Thorns 
accidentally in the Skin, or Fleſh. It breaks Abſceſies, and 
cures Pains of the Teeth. Dall. 


Of the RanperT. 


. 


The Fat of a Rabbet is uſeful for Indurations of the Joints | 


and Nerves : (1 ſuppoſe he means the Tendons). Dale. 
Of the Beaver. 

The Fat of the Beaver is peculiarly adapted to Diſorders of 

the Uterus, and nervous Syſtem, and therefore is uſeful in Epi- 


lepſies, Palſies, Convulſions, and Apoplexies. Dale. 
The Fat of a Beaver is uſed as an Ointment againſt the Pal - 


ſy, Convulſions, hyſterical Fits, Apoplexy, and falling Sick- 


neſs. Take half a Pound of Beavers Fat, Oils of Roſemary, 


Nutmegs, Amber, and Mace, of each one Dram. Pomet. 
Of the Tioxx. | 
Tiger agrees in Virtues with that of a Dog. 


The Fat of a 
Dale. : ; 
Of the LN o ARD. 


The Fat of a Leopard is reported to be an excellent Coſme- 


tic. Dale. | 
Of the Lynx. 


The Fat of the Lynx, or Ounce, is recommended for Limbs 
that are paralytic, convulſed, or luxated. Date. 


Of the CrocopiLlt, 
The Fat of the Crocodile is recommended in Wounds and 
Cancers. Dale. 
Of Vir ERS. 


The Fat of the Viper is ſudorific, reſolutive, and anodyne, 
taken internally or externally, the Doſe from one Drop to ſix. 
Lemery. \ ö 

Of Human Far. 


Human Fat is ſaid to ſtrengthen and diſcuſs, to relieve Pains, 
the Hardneſs of Scars, and 
to take away unſeemly Marks left by the ſmall Pox. Dale. 
Human Fat or Greaſe is brought us from ſeveral Parts, as 
every Body knows in Paris; the public Executioner ſells it to 
thoſe that want it;; fo that the Druggiſts and Apothecaties ſell 
very little. Nevertheleſs, they vend a Sort that is prepared 
with aromatical Herbs, and which is without Compariſon 
much better than that which comes from the Hands of the 
Hang- man. This Adeps, or Axungia, is reckoned very good 
for Rheumariſns and other Diſeaſes, proceeding from a cold 
Cauſe. | — 
Man's Greaſe is emollient, diſcuſſive, anodyne, and anti- 
paralytic. It is good againſt the Gout and contrafted Nerves, 
made into an Ointment, as follows : Man's Greaſe two Pounds ; 
Gum Elemi half a Pound ; Bees-wax and Turpentine, of each 
one Pound; Balm of Gilead or Peru, four Ounces; mix and 
make an Ointment by melting all together. Pomet. | 


Or rn FAT or BIRDS, 
Of Gexss. | 
- Hippocrates recommends the Fat of a Gooſe as a molifyi 
Ingredient in a Peſſary. De Natura Mubebri, L. 1. * 
The ſame Author adviſes the Fat of a Gooſe, as a proper 
Ointment for painful Exulcerations of the Uterus. De Morbis 
Mulirrum, L. 1. | 
* Hippocrates the Fat of Geeſe is the beſt for Peſſaries. 
De Morbis Mulierum, L. 2. And he adviſes Feſſaries of Gooſe 
Greaſe in ſeveral other Place. 
- Hippocrates adviſes to take the Fat of Geeſe internally to 
ent a Miſcarri De his que Uterum non gerunt. 
The Fat of is proper in the Diſorders of Women; 
and is uſeful in Chaps of the Lips, to ſmooth the Skin, and to 
Eaſe Pains in the Ears. Dioſcorwes. | Ta T 
The Fat of the Gooſe is more hot than that of the Swine, 
and reſolves, it is 


therefore uſed as 4 Clyſter in Eroſions of the Inteſtines. It 
Makes the Hair grow in an Alopecia, heals of the Lips, 
removes Noiſes in the Ears, cures Spaſme and igidity of the 


— 


Nerves, (Trmidews 
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ack, choca in Cre Del Cites 
irtues at of Wild Geeſe are the ſame, but in 
a greater Degree. en _ 
| re 2 

The Fat of Hens is recommended by Dioſcorides in the Dic. 
orders of Women, * — — 
ſmoothe the Skin, and to caſe Pains in the Ears. Dieſcor ides. 

The Fat of Hens and Capons warms and-moiſtens, is emol- 
lient and lenient, and is faid to be of a- middle Nature be- 
twixt that of Swine and Geeſe, whoſe Acrimony it corrects, 
It is good for Chaps of the Lips, Pains of the and Pu- 
ſtules on the Eyes. Dale, | | | 

* Of the OsTr1cn, 

The Fat of the Oſtrich is a proper Application for the ner. 
vous Parts, by Inunction it mollifies an 6 
relieves nephritic Pains: Dale from Schroder. 1 8 

The Fat is hotter than Gooſe Greaſe, and may be uſed with 


t Advantage to diſſolve hard Swellings, relax contrafted 
erves, and eaſe Pains. Pomet. aprons * 


Of the Swan. 


- The Fat of a Swan is emollient, lenient, attenuant, and 


therefore uſeful in the Piles, and Indurations of the Womb ; 
it clears the Eyes, and, mixed with Wine, takes off Freckles, 
or Pimples from the Skin. Dale. Wo 
| Of the FRIOAT E. ; 
The Oil or Fat of theſe Creatures is a ſovereign for 
7 Agr and _ all others, proceeding from a cold 8 
t is held in great Eſteem throughout all the Indies as a 
cious Medicine. Pamet. 8 
215 Of the SnELIL-DRAx E. 
The Fat of the Vulpanſer, or Shell-drake, is recommended 
in an Herpes, and Tumors of the Face. Dal. 
Of the Raven. | 
The Fat of the Raven is ſaid to render the Hair black« 
Of the Pracock. 


Tie Fat of the Peacock, ini with dis Juice of Rue and 
Honey, is excellent in the Cure of a Colic. . . 
| | Of the Quaiz. | 
The Fat of the Quail is ſaid to be effeQtual in taking Spots off 


the Eyes. Dak. 


p Of the TuzxTtz-Dove: 
The Fat of the Turtle-dove is recommended as an Ointment 


proper for the Kidnies, Belly, Breaſt, and Groins. Dake from 


Schroder, h | 
| Of the Vor Tue... 

The Fat of the Vulture is peculiarly adapted to Diſorders of 
the Nerves. Dale. p 

The Fat is the only Thing belonging to the Vulture Kind 


tat is fold in the Shops, and uſed to anoint withal in Pal- 


ſies and other nervous Caſes, Pamet. 
Of the KITE. | | 
_ The Biz of the The fe aged” bn Pring af the. Jen 


Of the SyrarRRow-Hawk. 


Tus Fat of the Saran is n i 

Eyes, and all Diſcaſes of the Skin, Bab. 
2 Of the Owr. 
The Fat of the Owl, either white or gray, ſharpens tho 


Diſorders of the 


Of the Crans. 


| The Fat of the Crane, inſtilled into the 'Ears, cures Deaf- 
| It mollifies hard Tumors of the Spleen, and other Parts 
of the Body. It alſo immediately relieves Stiffneſs of the Neck. 


rel 


Of the STORE. 

© The Fat of the Stork is good in gouty Complaints, and fo# 
Limbs that tremble and are unſteady. Dali. 

| Or Tus FAT or FISH. | 
The Fat of River-fiſh melted in the Sun, and mixed with 
T clears the Sight, if the Eyes are anointed with it. Die- 
| Of che Pixe. TN 
| The Fat ofthe Pike is uſed as an Ointment r => 


Of the DAA. 3 
Dare is good for Pains in the Ears, and 
of Sight, mixed with the Gall of the ſume Fiſh, 


The Fat of the 

Dimneſs 
Dale... 
? Of the GrayrinG. 

The Fat of the Grayling wears Specks and Films 
from. the Eyes. Melted ray ee Honey 
c 
ox. | 


* 


Of the TrovuT. 


Of the Doz ern. 


- 'Fhe Fat of the Dolphin, melted and drank with Wine, cures 
- The Method of preparing Fat for. Uſe is thus laid down by 
the Compiler of the Edinburgh Difpen/atory : 

The Fat, being firſt purged of its Membranes, Nlood - veſ- 
ſels, and Strings, is to be waſhed in freſh Parcels of Water, till 
it will no longer tinge the ſame red; then let it be melted, 
ſtrained, and preſerved from the Injuries of the Air, 

The Antients were more curious, and took greater Pains 
in preparing their Fat, as may be ſeen by the following Direc- 
tions from Dioſcorides. 

: Of the Fat of Hzxs or Gexse, 
The Fat of a Hen or Gooſe, either new, or kept without 
Salt, is good in Diſeaſes of the Womb; but ſalted, or grown 
acrimonious with keeping, is hurtful to that Part. Take the 
freſh Fat of either of theſe Kinds, and, ſtripping it of the 
ere put it into a 1 andy Pot, on how 
uble the Quantity you. deſign to preſerve. ot 
carefully 40 8 2 — —=6" th and let the Fat, as it 
melts, fall h a Strainer into another earthen Pot, till 
all be run off. remove it into a very cool Place, and 
let it ſtand for Uſe, Some, inſtead of the Sun, place the 
Pot over hot Water, or Coals that give a very gentle Heat. 
There is yet another Way of curing it, They take the Fat, 
and, clearing. it from ho EE beat it, and put it in- 
to a Pot, where it is melted, with a little fine Sale caſt 
therein. Then they ſtrain it thro* a Linnen Rag, and place it 
aſide. This Sort is an uſeful Ingredient in Remedies. provid- 
i Diſcorides, L. 2. C. 86. | 


ed againſt 
*. Of the Fat of BI ARS and SWI N E, 
1 Fat of Bears and Swine is prepared aſter this Manner: 
Take the neweſt and groſſeſt, ſuch as grows about the Kid- 
nies, and, flipping it of the Membranes, throw it into a 
good Quantity of Rain-water, perfectly cool ; then break it, 
and rub it carefully with your Hands, as though you- would 
reduce it all to Crumbles. Then waſh it in ſeveral freſh 
Waters, and afterwards put it into an earthen Pot, that will 
hold double the Quantity. Pour in as much Water as will 
cover the Fat, and ſet it over a Fire, and ftir it with 
a Spatula. When it is thoroughly melted, paſs it through a 
Strainer into Water, and let it cool. Let the Water droy 
clean away, and then ſhift it into another Pot, firſt waſh- 
| ed, and, pouring in ſome Water, give it a gentle Melting. 
This done, take it off, and, having let it a little for 
the Dregs to ſubſide, pour it into a Mortar firſt wiped with 
a Sponge. When it is congealed, take it out, and, 
cleaning it from the Dregs reſiding at the Bottom, give it a 
third Melting without Water, Then pour it back into the 
Mortar, from whence, being well purged of all Feculenci 
remove it into an earthen Pot, and place it aſide well cov 
in a cool Place for Uſe. Diſcorides, L. 2. C. 87. 6 


Of the Fat of GoaTs, Sne ey, and Diet. 


© The Fat of theſe Animals is thus prepared: Take either of 
them, waſh it, clear it of the Membranes, and put it into 
a Mortar to be ſoftened. Beat it, pouring in now and then 
a little Water, till nothing bloody riſes to. the Surface, or 
Greaſineſs ſwims at the Top, but all looks clear and ſhin- 
ing, Then put it into an earthen Pot, with Water juſt 
enough to cover it, and ſet it over a gentle Fire, ſtirring it. 
Whea it is thoroughly melted, pour it into Water, and, af- 
ter it is congealed, melt it over again in an earthen Pot 
firſt waſhed, and proceed as in the former Chapter; After the 


third? Melting, which is without Water, ſtrain it into the 
remove it 


Mortar firſt moiſtened, and, when it is congealed, 
into your Pot, and lodge it as was directed for Swines 


| Fat, Dj 
fſearides, L. 2. C. 88. | * 


fellas 


ADA 


Of the Fut of Or | 


n 51 4 \ 
This Fat is allo to be choſen from the Kidaies, ripped of its 


Mem 
muſt be put into a Mortar, and carefully beaten wi 
water. hen all is diſſolved, it as an TEE 
with Sea- water enough to riſe a above it, and boil it till 
it has loft "its proper Smell. Then for every Pound. of Fat 
caſt in four Drams of Tyrrhene Wax, and firain it off, 


and then waſhed in Sea-water. Aﬀer x 
Pot, 


z and put it in a new earthen Pot, which is to 
covered every Day in the Sun, till the Fat has loſt its 
Smell, and acquired a 'Whiteneſs, Dioſcerider, Lib. 2. C. 89. 


e (after it is congealed) take away the Dregs that 'o fan 


from 
with a 


| aters till it be 
thoroughly waſhed. Then they clap it into the Pot again; 
and boil it with an equal Meaſure of ſweet-ſcented Wine: 
After it has boiled up twice, the Pot is taken off the Fire; 
and left to ſtand all Night, The next Day, if any Rankneſs 
of Smell remains, it is removed into a new Pot, has more 
ſweet. ſcented Wine poured upon it, and is treated as before, 
till all the ill Savour be vaniſhed, Some melt it without Salt, 
eſpecially for ſome Diſeaſes, in which Salt is accounted burefut] 
but, thus prepared, it will acquire no conſiderable Whiteneſs. 
After the ſame Manner is prepared the Fat of Panthers, Lions, 
CEN Camels, Norſes, and the like, Diaſcoriden, L. 2. 
- 90, | 1 | 
 ADEPFA PHILOSOPHIA, Adept Philoſophy. It 
rally underſtood of that Philoſophy, ok Ta is he 
ranſmutation of Metals, and the uni Remedy, The 
Phileſophy is repreſented. by Paracelſus as one taught by In- 
ſpiration from Heaven, and which cannot be communicated 
from Man to Man, though in other Places he tells it m 
be learned from thoſe who are Adepts. Both he and Hel. 
mont have taken much Pains to inform us what it is not, but 
have not been ſo obliging as to in what it is. The 
Profeſſors of this Phi in the are called Ap r- 


T1, Adepts. 
' Medicine, M pricina Aprry- 


Paracelſus calls that 
TA, Which treats of thoſe Diſcaſes only, which are contra 


ed by celeſtial Operations, or communicated from Heaven. 
Tos whoſe Curioſity may incite them to know more 
of this Philoſophy, may conſult Paracelſus's Treatiſe, df O 


culta Philo L. 1. C. 8, But I will not be anfwer- 
able that ſhall meet wich f@ Information. 
ADER. Rulandus explains this by recent fine Butyro: 


1 ſe he means either new Milk before it is creamed over, 
or elſe freſh Butter-milk. 


ADHERENTIA. ApHentxce, growing together, Co- 
' ADHATODA. The Malabar Nut. 


The CHARACTERS are, 


The Leaves grow oppoſite 3 the Cup of the Flower is. ob- 
and conſiſts of one Leaf; the Flower is 


ts, and hangs 
Ovarium betomes the Fruit, which is in 
Form of a Club, and is divided into two Cells, in which 
There are but two Species of this known at preſent, 


which are: 

1. Adbatoda „ H. L. The common Malabar Nut. 

2. Aubutada Indica 3 folio ſaligno, flore albe, Boerh, The 
— Malabar Nut, commonly called, | The Snap-tree, 

s Dithonary, 

Its Virtue is to expel the dead Fetus, that being the Mean- 
ing of Adþatode in the Zeylanic Language. _— 

ADHEHE. Sour Milk. Butter-oulk. Rulondus. 

Milk. Rulandus. 


ADt 420 - 


ADIANTHUM. Maiden-hair. | and Tumors, which happen to any Part of the Head. It ſharpees 

The Account Dioſcorides gives of it is as follows *  . the Sight, and reſtrains and diffipates all habitual Fluxes of u- 

r called Polytrichon, has Leaves like the mours upon the Teeth, Ears, and Glands of the Neck and Fauces. 
Coriander, indented at the Top, and growing on very ſlender, By its agreeable Odour it exhilarates the Heart, and ftrengthens 
black, ſhining Stalks, a Span high. the vital Faculties. It is good in Diſorders of the Breaſt, purges 

The Decoction of the Herb, drank, helps Di of the Lungs, wares Frag evacuating thick and viſcid Humours; 
Breathing, and the Aſthma, Diſorders of the Spleen, Diffi- which ſtick to the Si 


of the Branches of the Aſpera Arteria. 
culty of Urine, and the yellow Jaundice, It breaks the Stone, Hence it becomes an effectual Remedy againſt a Sa h, Diffi- 
binds the Belly, and relieves thoſe who are bitten by venomous culty of breathing, Aſthma, Peripneumony, Pleuriſy, Spirring of 
Creatures, It is drank in Wine for Weakneſs of the Stomach. Blood, fainting Fits, and Heart-burn. n 

It provokes the Menſes, and the Lochia, but ſtops Vomiti It braces up, and reſtores a proper Tone to the relaxed Fi- 
or Caſting up of Blood, It is applied jn a Cataplaſm againſt bres of the QEſophagus and Stomach. It purges off Collections 
venomous Bites, to make Hair grow where loſt, and to diſ- of the Excrements, which cauſe Nauſeas, or Inclinations to 
cuſs ſcrophulous Tumors. A Lye made thereof cleanſes Vomit. It quenches Thirſt, and penetrates, moiſtens, and 
ſcald and ſcabby Heads. Applied with Ladanum, Myrſini- rges very gently the Stomach and Inteſtines, It cools the 
num, and Oil of Lillies, or, with greaſy Wool and Wine, Liver and Spleen, and opens Obſtructions formed therein, let 
it puts a Stop to the Shedding of Hair, and ſtrengthens what them be never fo inveterate, It wears away the Stone in the 
is left, The Decoction thereof, with the Lyes and Wine, Kidnies or Bladder, and opens the urinary It is both 
produceth the ſame Effect. Given to Cocks and Quails a- a Preſervative againſt, and a Cure for the Jaundice and Green- 
mong their Food, it incites them to fight, It is planted Sickneſs, It is particularly uſeful to the Parts of Generation. 
about Sheep-folds for the Benefit of the Sheep; and * Thus it prevents Sterility, expels Immundities, and the Se- 
alſo in ſhady and marſhy Places, on old mouldering Walls, cundines out of the Womb, promotes the Menſes, if deficient, 
and near Springs. L. 4- C. 136. . and reſtrains them, if immoderate, as it does the Fluor Albus. 

The Moderns have given 2 Name oc to = It * of 4 in wc of the Joints, and nervous Syſtem, 
ny capi Plants, TI he is thus diſtinguiſhed by Au- and cures Stupors, Spaſms, and Pandiculations, and wind 
I * c Alffections of the Muſcles, It ſoftens and — hard Con 

1. Adianthum vulgare, Capillus Veneris, Offic. Adiantum, cretions formed upon the Ligaments of the Joints, and, for this 
Cod, Med. 1111. Adiantum, five Capillus Veneris, J. B. 3. Reaſon, is ſerviceable in iſchiadic Pains, and the Gout. It is 
751. Raii Hiſt, 1. 147. Adiantum, C lus Veneris, Chab. alſo good againſt Tumors of all Sorts, whether hot or cold, 
555. Adianthum werum, ſive Capillus Veneris verus, Park. oedematous, ſcirrhous, inflammatory, or eryſipelatous. It is 
1049. Adiantum feliis Coriandri, C. B. 355. Tourn. Inſt. alſo good in Wounds, Ulcers, Fractures, Luxations, and all 
543- Elem. Bot. 433- Hiſt. Oxon. 3. 587. Capillus Ve- Diſorders of the Skin, Ray from Petrus Formius, 
nerts verus, Ger, 982. Emac. 1143. TRUE MaAiDEN- Ibis js a very great Character of a Plant, and perhaps 
HAIR. | ſtretched a little too far; but we may learn from hence, that 

ADIANTHUM VULGARE, This is a capillary Plant, .. it has been eſteemed as a great Deobſtruent, and excellent Al- 
which, from a browniſh, ſtringy Root, ſends forth black ſhin- terative. And if we conſider that moſt of the capillary Plants 
ing Qlender Stalks, near a Foot high, divided into ſeveral abound with a neutral, ſaponaceous Salt, which approaches to 
very fine Branches, on which grow ſmall, very thin Leaves, the Nature of Nitre, we may the eaſier believe that the Apr- 
roundiſh, in Shape of Coriander-leaves, ſet on alternately on ANTHUM may be poſſeſſed of great Virtues, in all Diſorders 
the Stalks ; on the Edges of the Leaves, when the Plant where Obſtruftions are either the Cauſe, or the Effect. But 
is come to its full Growth, are ſeveral ſmall Folds, under then it muſt be taken in conſiderable Quantities, and thoſe fre- 
which is contained a ſmall Duſt, which is the Seed. quently repeated, and the Courſe muſt be perſiſted in for a 

This Maiden-hair is brought to us from the Southern Parts long Time. 
of France, though it is ſaid to grow plentifully in the County of + beſt Way of taking it is in very ſtrong Decoctions, or 
Cornwall. ions. 

This being the true Capillus Vaneris, is what ought to be uſed Mr. Ray obſerves, that becauſe this Plant is temperate, in 
in making the Syrup of Maiden- hair, and every where elſe, regard to all its Qualities, he is inclinable to believe the Vir- 
where the true is preſcribed, But for Want of it, it not being tues of it weak and inconſiderable. But we now know that 
to be had in any Quantity, we generally uſe the Trichomanes. the alterative and deobſtruent Virtues of Simples, by no Means, 

This Maiden-hair is r and attenuating, good for Di- depend on the Exceſs of any of their ſenſible Qualities, and 
ſtempers of the Lungs and Breaſt, as Coughs, Shortneſs of therefore nothing can be concluded from this. 

Breath, Hoarſeneſs, and the like; it is alſo accounted ſervice- Somewhat like this, in Figure and Virtues, is the Apran- 
able againſt the Stone and Gravel, Heat and Difficulty of THUM CAxADENSE, Maidenhair of Canada, much uſed by 
Urine, The only officinal Preparation is the Syrup. Miller. the French, and thus diſtinguiſhed: IT 

Adianthum, or the trye Maiden-hair of the — is a Plant Adiantum Canadenſe, vel Capillus Veneris Canadenfis, Cod. 
that bears ſeveral ſlender, blackiſh Stalks, of about half a Foot Med. 4. Adiantum Americanum, Corn. 7. Raii Hiſt, 1. 148. 
or a Foot high, divided into fine delicate Branches, which are Fill. Hort. Piſ. 3. Tourn. Inſt. 543. Elem. Bot. 433. Boerb, 
adorned with little Leaves, like thoſe of Coriander, almoſt tri - Ind, A, 26. Adiantum fruticoſum Americanum, Park. Theat. 
angular, fragrant, and of an agreeable Taſte: This Plant bears 1049. Adiantum fruticoſum Brafilianum, C. B. Prod. 150. Pin. 
no Flowers ; its Fruit, according to Mr. Tournefort's Obſer= 355. Chomel. 83. Adianthum 2 Americanum, fummis 
vations, is produced in a Folding of the End of one of the ramulis reflexis, & in orbem expan/is, Pluk. Phytog, 124. Al- 
Leaves, which, after it is ſtretched out, incloſes ſeveral ſphe- mag. 10. Hiſt, Oxon. 3. 588, CANADA, or AMERICAN 
rical Coverings, which are caked to the ſaid Foldings, and can- MAD EN-HAIR. Dale. 
not be diſcovered but by the Aſſiſtance of a Microſcope. "Theſe The Capillaries, or Maiden-hair, are little Plants that are 
Capſulz, or Coverings, are furniſhed with, as it were, a Purſe- brought intirely whole to us from ſeveral Parts ; the chief and 
ſtring, which, by its Contraction, opens it; they contain ſome moſt eſteemed are thoſe which come from Canada, and are called 
little Seeds in them that are almoſt round: The Root is fibrous Maiden-hair of Canada, and by the Botaniſts, Adianthum album 
and black; it grows in ſhady, moiſt, or ſtony Places, againſt Canadenſe, or the white Canada Maiden-hair, This grows 
Walls, or Sides of Wells and Ditches : The beſt they have in about a Foot high, with a very ſlender Stalk, hard and black- 
France, grows about Montpellier in Languedoc. k iſh ; from whence there ariſe ſmall Branches, bearing green 

The Leaves of the true Maiden-hair are much uſed. They Leaves, pretty deep indented, as may be ſeen by the Figure. 
are ſaid to purify the Blood, by reducing the Humours mixed It grows likewiſe in Braſil. This is cultivated with great Care 
in the Maſs thereof to a Temper. It prepares and purges in the King's Garden at Paris, as well as other Sorts of exotic 
Phlegm, and the Bile of Sorts, that is, the Bile, properly Plants, which are brought from ſeveral Parts of the World, b 
ſo called, and what the Antients called the Atra Bilis. It dii- Meffieurs Fagon and Tournefort, the King of France's — 
ſipates Superfluities, reſolves ſerous Humours, and carries them whe gr 

by Tranſpiration. It provokes Urine and Sweat, and power- other Capillaries that are brought from Canada, are 
fully reſiſts Putrefaction; hence it is given with Succeſs in all made Uſe of for Syrups, which are boiled to a good Conſiſtence, 
Sorts of Fevers. and have Ambergreeſe added to them, There are many Virtues 

It is ſpecifically adapted to cure all Diſorders to which the attributed to this Syrup, eſpecially for Coughs, Catarrhs, Dif- 
Hair is ſubjc Thus it is a Remedy againſt Baldneſs, clears caſes of the Breaſt, and to adminiſter to Infants new born, with 
the Hair of Scurf and Filth, reſtores that which is decayed to a little Oil of ſweet Almonds, As to the Choice of Maiden- 
its former. Luſtre and Beauty, prevents its falling off, and pre- hair, you muſt take ſuch as is neweſt, very green, and the leaſt 
ſerves it from growing grey. | roke that you can K. Pomet. 

It excites all the Faculties of the Brain, tempers any Exceſs In Canada, Braſil, and ſeveral other Parts of America, there 
in the Humours depolited upon it, and corrects in them what is is a Sort of the dried Maidenhair, a great Deal larger than ours, 
amiſs. It therefore depurates the animal Spirits, reſtrains hot called by C. Bauhine, Adianthum fruticeſum Brafilianum, and 
and bilious Vapours, and renders thoſe mild, which are in- is the fame with the Maidenhair of : The Stalk is flen- 
clinable to be acrid, acid, or narcotic. It is on theſe Accounts der, hard, and of a browniſh Red, or purple Colour, tending 
admirable in Want of Reſt, comatous Diſorders, Epilepſies, to black, divided into many Branches, which hear little Leaves, 
Phrenſies, Madneſs, Melancholy, Head-ach, and all Diſorders, * 


| — oo 


but whole on the other, ſoft, tender and fragrant; this 
is what is moſt valued, as being the beſt ſcented of all 
the Maiden-hairs. It is common in ſeveral Parts of Ame- 


rica, and eſpecially in Canada; ſo that the Traders pack up 
their Goods with it, inſtead of Hay, when they would ſend 
them to a diſtant Country, It is by this Means we have ſuch 
Quantities of it ; but it would be much better if would 
pack it up in Papers or Bags, that would preſerve the Scent 
and Virtue of it. Chuſe ſuch as is freſh, green, well ſcented, 
whole and ſoft to the Touch. This Plant contains little 
Phlegm, a good deal of Oil, but not much Salt; it is 
* aperitive, and promotes ion, ſweetens the 

ood, and provokes the Menſes. „ 

The next Plant, called Adiantbum by Botaniſts, is the 
Wall-Rue, thus diſtinguiſhed. 

ADIANTHUM. iden-hair. 


ADIANTHUM ALBUM, Ruta muraria, Salvia vite, Offic. 
Adianthum album, Raii Hiſt. I. x46. Synop. 48. Adianthum 


album montanum, Herm. Hort. Lugd. Bat. 10. Ruta muraria, 


C. B. 356. Tourn. Inſt. 541. Elem. Bot. 433. J. B. III. 553. 
Chab. 555. Boerh. Ind. A. 26. Ruta muraria frve Salvia Vite, 
Park. 1050. Ger. 983. Emac. 1144. WALL Rue, or Rus 
MaiDEN-HAIR. Filicula petrea Rute facie, Hiſt. Oxon. iii. 
585. Muraria ſemper virens vulgaris, Dill. Cat. 73, Trut 
wHITE MAIDEN-HAIR. - Dale. | 

This is a ſmall low Plant, growing ſeldom above two or 
three Inches high, its ſlender Stalks being of a whitiſh Colour, 
whereon grow a few ſmall roundiſh, ſtiff Leaves, reſembli 
thoſe of Rue, crenated a little about the Edges, of a whiti 

reen Colour above, covered underneath, when come to its 

Il Growth, with brown duſty Seed. It 
Walls and Buildings, its little fibrous 
Years. 

This is one of the five Capillary Herbs mentioned in the 
Diſpenſatory, and has the ſame Virtues with the reſt of the 
Maiden-hairs, and is ſometimes uſed in pectoral Decoctions, 
and diuretic Apozems. 

This is the Herb that has been taken for the Hyſſop of So- 
lomon. It grows on Walls in hot Countries, and is of won- 
derful Virtue in curing Diſorders of the Breaſt. It taſtes like 
ſweet Oil, and cures a ſtinking Breath. Bruiſed with warm 
Water and Honey, it helps the Aſthma and other Diſtempers 
of the Breaſt ; it provokes Urine, expels Grayel, and is good 
in the Aſthma and Pleuriſy. Boerhaave. 

The third is the Adianthum nigrum, Offic. Adianthum nigrum 
Officinarum, J. B. iii. 742. Raii Hiſt. i. 152. Synop. 50. Adi- 
anthum nigrum vulgare, Park. 1049. Adiantum falits langioribus 
pulverulentis, pediculs nigro, C. B. 355. Hiſt. Oxon. iii. 588. 

rh. Ind. A. 26. Onopteris mas, Ger. 975: Emac. 1137. 
Filicula que Adiantum nigrum Officinarum, El. Bot. 432. Filicula 
que Adiantum nigram Officmarum, pinnulis obtuſioribus & acuti- 
oribus, L. Inſt. 542. Buxb. 113. COMMON BLACK Maipen- 
HAIR. 

This Maiden-hair grows about a Span high, its ſlender Stalks 
being ſmooth and black, divided into many Segments, of ſmall, 


ows on old Stone 


oot abiding ſeveral 


R ing of the Hair, and to make it 
ing boiled in Water or Lye, and the Head 
waſhed with it. e ſays the DecoCtion is for 
the Pleuriſy. Miller. 

ADIAPHOROS. *Adapozs;. From « Negative, and ha- 
pie, to differ. Indifferent, or without Difference, Con- 


It is ſometimes applied to Foods. 

ADIAPNEUSTIA. 'Adamwria. From Negative, and 
Jami, to perſpire. It is a Symptom ariſing from the Denſity 
of the Pores, when Perſpiration is deficient. It is mentioned by 
Galen. {b. xi. Meth. Med. Gorrew. 

It ſignifies nothing more than a Stoppage of Perſpiration, the 
Cauſe or Conſequence of all Diſtempers, whether acute or chro- 


nical. 

ADIAPTO TOS. AAA. ec. From « Negative, and h- 
winlw, to ſtumble, or ſlide. The Word ſignifies firm ; but in 
Medicine it is the Name of a Remedy i_ the Colic, which 
Galen, 1ib. ix. rb ae rire;, ſays conſiſts of theſe Ingredients, 
viz. Stone Parſley, the Seed of Henbane, white Pepper, of 
each forty Drams; Juice of Poppies twenty Drams ; Saftron ſix 
Drams ; Opobalſamum three z made into an Electuary. 
It ſeems to take its Name from its prevailing Virtue in all In- 
flammations. Gorræut. 

ADIFARRH A. Al. From «a Negative, and hagge, 
perfiuo, to flow out, or through. It ſignifies an intire Sup- 
preſſion of all the neceſſary Evacuations of the _—_ and Re- 


tention of the Humours which ought to be diſcharged. Foefius. 
ADIB, A Beaſt — by Avicenna, chich 


to 


ſtantine. 


ellus 
takes for the Wolf. 
ADIBAT. Mercury, in the Alchymiſtical Jargon. Ru- 
landus. Johnſon. BY p 


ADIBISI, or Ap1isizi. Tiftuds, a Tortoiſe. The Ger- 
man Word which Rulandus explains it by, ſignifies a Snail. Ru- 

ADIDACUS. Rulandus calls this Abtpr ALArcnos ; 
Apipa LARchos, id eff, Carcecumtnon. Johnſon, the 
literal Tranſcriber of Rulandus, and Caſtellus, have both pru- 
dently omitted taking notice of this Word, and many more of 
the moſt difficult, becauſe I ſuppoſe they could *not explain 
them. As I have not met with the Word in any Author, ex- 

Rulandus, I can only explain it in his Words, which I con- 

fels I do not know what to make of. 

ADJECTIO.. The ſame as ApptT10, the adding of any 
thing that is deficient. Ca/tellus. 

ADICE. A. The Nettle is ſometimes called by this 
Name. Gorræus. | 

ADIPSATHEON. This is, according to Pliny, a thorny 
ods growing in the Iſlands of Nigros, and Rhodes. Pliny, 
« XXiV. c. 13. 

ADIPOSA MEMBRANA. Sce CzLiLiuLosa Mu- 
BRANA and ADEPS. | 

ADIPSON. "Atv. From « Negative, and Xs Thirſt, 

Hippocrates, in his "Treatiſe de Ratione Viftus in Acutis, ſays 
the Ptiſſana, by its Glutinouſneſs, is (a,) Adipſon, that is, 


firm, ſhining, green Leaves, notched pretty deep, and ſhag à Preventer, or Curer of "Thirſt ; and in this Treatiſe he ap- 


pointed, growing on little Branches, ſometimes two oppoſi 
together, -and ſometimes alternately to the Number of twelve 
or fourteen Pair, the Top ending like a Fern; the Backs of the 
Leaves have the Margin covered with a brown duſty Seed. 
Ihe Root is 424 large and fibrous. 

It grows in ſhady Lanes, and at the Roots of Trees. 

This alſo is one of the five capillary Herbs, and its Virtues 
the ſame wirh common Maiden-hair ; and is accordingly uſed 
for Coughs, and all AﬀeCtions of the Lungs, and Diſcaſes of 
the Kidneys; ſome commend it for the Jaundice. 

The fourth is the Adianthum aureum, & Polytrichum aureum, 
Offic. Adianthum aureum majus, Raii Hiſt. i. 123. Synop. 28. 
Cat. Ang]. vii. 123. Polytrichum aureum majus, C. B. 356. 
Park. 1051. + 4 Apulei,, & majus quibuſdam, J. B. iii. 760. 


Polytrichum Apuleii majus, Chab. 5 F « Polytrichum vulgare & 
majus — 64 guadrangulari, Dill. Cat. 221. Muſcus ſaxatilis, 
aut ſylveftris Trago, 


I, Bot. 439. Muſcus capillaceus major, 
pediculo & capitulo craſſioribus, Ebutt. Yo Bar. 219. 22172 
capillaris medius, Herm. Hort. Lugd. Bat. 431. Muſcus corona- 
tus major 22 villeſo aureo, Hiſt. Oxon. iii. 630. h. Ind. 
A. 21. Muſcus capillaris, ſeu Adianthum aureum, Ger. 1371. 
Muſcus capillaris, ſeu Adianthum aureum- majus, Ger 
1559. GoLpen Mainen-Halk, Dale. | | 

is is a large kind of Moſs, with a Stalk three or four 
Inches high, whoſe lower Part is wholly covered with ſmall, 
ſhort, hard and ſtiff brown Leaves; the upper Part is quite 
bare to the Top, on which grows a long roundiſh Head, or 
Seed-veſlel, covered with a woolly, ſharp-pointed, . reddiſh 
yellow Cap, which falls off as the Head grows ripe ; the Root 
is ſmall and ſtringy. It 
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poſed by Aſclepiades as follows : 


| * the ſame Word to Oxymel, meaning that it quenches 


irſt. E 
Medicines were ſo called, becauſe they prevented or allayed 


"Thirſt, whether drank, or in a Linctus, or Gargariſm; and 


the Name may be applied even to ſuch Medicines as ſimply do 
not 123 hirſt. Now becauſe Dryneſs is the principal 
Cauſe of Thirſt, it is plain that what quenches Thirſt muſt be 
moiſt ; and if it be cold beſides, it is by ſo much the more ef- 
fectual; for Coldneſs preſerves the Moiſture, which Heat would 
conſume. However many hot things are effectual in allaying 
Thirſt, as Liquorice and Pepper in ſome, if held in the Mouth; 
the firſt becauſe of its moiſt and clammy Juice, the other by its 
drawing Phlegm from-the Head into the Mouth and Jaws. Of 
the ſame Virtue are cooling Potions and Eclegms, many of 


which are deſcribed by Galen, 1, rb xala Tomes 


ADIPSOS. A,. The Egyptian Palm. It is a great 
Tree, not ſtreight but wreathed, green, ſmelling like a Quince- 
tree, with a Leaf like Myrtle, Fruit like Capers, not good to 
eat, but of a pleaſant Smell, not at all ligneous. The Fruit, 
a little before it is ripe, is called f - [ a Myrobalon] 
* ripe and blackiſh pomixcGdaaz@-. Theophraſtus calls this 
Tree ga, that is, Ma, from its Fruit; but it is called 
4M/@-, becauſe its Fruit, gathered before it is ripe, and taſted, 
reſtrains Thirſt ; or becauſe, as Solinus relates, a Drink is 
made of its cool, ſour and aſtringent Juice, which quenches 
like what is made of our Pears, Apples, and the Fruit of the 
Service-tree. 3 

Abirsos is alſo Liquorice ; ſo called by Theaphraſtus, Dio- 
ſcorides and Pliny, becauſe with the ſweet and clammy Juice of 
its Root it ſatisſies both Hunger and Thirſt. Wherefore it was 
often given to hydropical Perſons to prevent their Thirſt. | 

Ap1rs0s is alſo the Name of a Catapotium, or Pill, com- 


. 


Mm Take 


Take of the Seeds of Garden Cucumber and Purſlane, each 
* Drams, Gum-T three Drams ; diſſolve the 
th in the Whites of new-laid E885, — 45 
to the other Ingredients, which muſt be finely pow , 
and all mixed together, and made up in the Form of Pills. 
Dry them in the Shade, and let the Patient hold one of 
them under his Tongue, and ſuck up the Liquor that 
comes from it. Galen mentions it, lib. viii. rc n rows. 
Gorraus. | | | g 
ADIRIGE. Rulandus ins this by Armoniacum. I ſup- 
poſe he means the Salt, that being of more general chymi- 
cal Uſe than the Gum Ammoniacum, is frequently called by 
Miſtake Armoniacum. | 
. ADJUTORIUM. The Bone of the Arm, called uſually 
the Humerus. Caftellus, from Fohannes Anglicus, and Veſalius. 
ApjuTorIUM alſo ſometimes ſignifies a topical or external 
Remedy, applied to a Part affe@ted, in Aid of internal Me- 
dicines. Caftellus from Theodorus Priſcianus. 
ADJUVANTIA. Medicines are fo called, which aid and 
aſſiſt Nature in the Cure of Diſtempers. 
ADIYLISTOS. A. From Negative, and di,, 
to ſtrain, or deſecate. Wine not fined clear from the Dregs, 


or not 5 — through the Strainer, which was the uſual Me- 


thod of managing ſuch Wines as were kept in order to im- 
ve their Taſte; and was ſometimes practiſed on others to 

— their Strength, and make them milder and fitter ſor drink- 

ing. Gorr@us. 

ADMIRABILIS. An hyperbolical Epithet given by many 

of the Chymiſts to particular Preparations of their Invention. 

It is generally applied to factitious medicinal Stones, of which 


there are _—_ Lemery ſays, that which he deſcribes is by 


much the be 


Powder and mix together of white Vitriol eighteen Ounces, 
of fine Sugar and Nitre each nine Ounces z of Alum 
two Ounces ; of Sal Ammoniac fix Drams ; of Camphire 
half an Ounce, Put this Mixture into a glazed earthen 
Pot, moiſten it to the Conſiſtence of Honey with the 
Pickle vf Olives. Put the Pot over a gentle Fire, and dry 
the Mixture leiſurely till it acquires the Conſiſtence of a 
Stone, Keep it cloſe covered, becauſe it otherwiſe rea- 
dily attracts Moiſture from the Air, F 


This Stone is deterſive, vulnerary, and aſtringent. It reſiſts 
Gangrenes, ſtops Hæmorrhages, either dry or diſſolved ; it is 
uſed in Collyria for Cataracts of the Eyes, is applied to ſcor- 
butic Ulcers, and is an Ingredient in Injections for Go- 
norrhœas. 

Great Care muſt be taken, during the Operation, to mode- 
rate the Fire, otherwiſe the Camphire, by Reaſon of its Volatility, 


exhales. But with all the Care that can be taken, a great Part guiſn 


of the Camphire will be diſſipated; for which Reaſon a little 
Camphire may be added to it when it is uſed. Lemery Cours 
de Chymie. 

Caſtellus quotes a Lapis Admirabilis from Junken. 

ADMISURAB. Earth. 

ADNATA TUNICA. A Coat of the Eye, called alſo 
ConjuxcTivaA, and ALBUGINEA, It is that which makes 
the White of the Eye. It is formed by the tendinous Expan- 
fions of the Muſcles which move the Eye. This Coat covers 
the whole Ball of the Eye, except the Fore-part, which is 
called the Sight, but is not numbered amongſt the proper 
Tunicks of the Eye. It is extremely ſenſible and abounds 
with Veins and Arteries, which are very viſible in Inflamma- 
tions of the Eyes. Winſlow, Drake, Keil. 

It covers fo much of the E e as is called the White, and be- 
ing reflected all round, it lines the two Eye-lids; it bei 
thus returned from the Eye to the Inſide of the Eye-lids, ie ef. 
fectually hinders any extraneous Bodies from getting behind the 
Eye into the Orbit, and ſmooths the Parts it covers, which 
makes the Friction lefs betwixt the Eye and the Eye-lids. 
Cheſelden. 

DNATA, or ADNASCENTIA, are thoſe Off-ſets, which, 
by a new Germination under the Earth, proceed from the 
Lilly, Hyacinth, Narciſſus, '&c. which afterwards grow to 
true Roots; which the French call Cayeux. Miller. 

ADNATA allo ſignifies things that grow upon animal or ve- 

table Bodies, which are ei inf 
Wool, Hair, Horns, and Fruits ; or elſe accidental, as Fun- 
guſles, Miſleto, and Excreſcences, Galen. 

It is ſometimes ſpelt ANAT A. | 

Apoc. Milk. Rulandi. 

ADOLESCENS. The Iron Bars that ſupport the Fire in a 
Grate, or Furnace. This is the Signification of the German 
Ward, by which Rulandus explains it ; butT do not know by 


what Iron Bars are ſo called. The German Word is 
GND RR, which will bear another Signification. Paracelſus, 
amongſt other Extravagances, had an Inclination to produce a 


Man without the Aſſiſtance of a Female, probably with a View 
of rendering that Sex uſeleſs, for which he had no great Com- 


Powder of the Seeds ſtamped given in 


rable from them, as | 
by ſtripping them of their Bark, and are always green, preſerv- 
in the Vibe on their Tops in Winter. ig 


plaiſance. His Diſciples ſay he actually did produce ſomething 
in the of 2 Link Mar, Þ digeſting Semen Maſculinum 
incloſed in a Glaſs Veſſel in a This Production was 
called the Homunculus of Paracelſus, which Senſe the German 
Word will bear, and this anſwers better to ADOoLESCENS. 
ADONION. A. Gorrzus ſays this was a Species of 
Southernwood, which uſed to be ſet in Pots, and ſerved as an 
Ornament for Gardens. / 
ADONIS FLOS. Pheafants-eye. Red Maithes. 


The CHARACTERS are, 


The Leaves are like Fennel, or Chamomile ; the Flowers 
conſiſt of many Leaves, which are expanded in Form of a Roſe. 
The Seeds are collected into oblong Heads. 


There are three Varieties of this Plant. 


1. Anon1s hortenſis Flore minore atrorubente. C. B. The 
common red Birds-eye. Miller. 
This, Gerard ſays, is called, by the Herb-women in London, 


Roſe a Ruby. 
Seed is thought to be 2 The 
ine, wonderfully helps 
the Colic. Gerard. 


The Flowers infuſed in Wine and drank, are found by 
Experience to relieve the Colic. Ray from Parkinſon. 

2. ApoNIs Gen, Flore lutes, Folits longioribus. The 
long-leaved yellow Bi e. Miller. N 

is, Ray ſays, only differs from the former in the Colour of 
the Flower. 

3. Apoxts Hellebori Radice, Bupbtbalmi Flore. The Hel- 
lebore-rooted Pheaſants- eye, commonly called the Fennel- 
leaved black Hellebore. 

This is uſed by the Germans in Medicine as the true Hel- 
lebore. Miller. 

ADOR. A Sort of Corn called alſo SE LTA, and Zea. 
See SPELTA and ZEA. 

ADORAT. The Weight of four Pounds. Rulandus. 
1 Water wherein Iron has been extinguiſhed. Ru- 

b. 

ADPLUMBATUM. This is a Word uſed no where, that 
I know of, except by Scribonius » 271. He directs a 
Sort of Acopum, there deſcribed, to be put into a Tin Veſſel 
diligently covered, and (adplumbato) ſoldered with Lead I ſup- 

ſe he means, Cato, in givi Directions for making an 
Olive Mill, or Preſs, uſes ord circumplumbato in much 
the ſame Senſe. 

ADRA RIZA. Blancard ſays the Root of the Ariſtolo- 
chia is thus called. I meet with the Word in no other 
Author, 

ADRACHNE, The Strawberry Bay. It is thus diſtin- 


iſhed by Authors. 

ADRAcnneg Offiinarum, Park. Theat. 1490. Raii Hiſt. ii. 
1577. Adrachne Theophra/ti, Ger, Emac. 1602. J. B. 87. 4- 
drac Theophraſfti, Arbuto, ſeu Cemaro, proxime accedens, 
Chab 4. Arbutus Folio non Serrato, C. B. Pin. 460. Pluk. Al- 


Rulandus. _ 49. Jonſ. Dendr. 65. Tourn. Cor. 41. Arbutus Dioſcori- 
"ar vera Cometa difta, 


eel. Itin. 452. The STRAWBERRY 
Bay. Dale p. 312. ; 

It grows plentifully in the Iſland of Candy, on the Hills of 
Leuce, and in other Places among the Rocks, more like a 
Shrub than a Tree. It is an Ever-green, and its Leaves are 
ſo much like Bay-leaves, that they are not to be diſtinguiſhed 
but by holding them to your Noſe; for the Leaf of the 4- 
drachne has no Smell at all. The Bark of the Stem and all the 
Branches is fo ſmooth, red, and ſhining, that they look like 
Branches of Coral. The Bark cleaves in Summer, and falls 
off in very thin Chips ; at which time it loſes its fine red and 
ſhining Colour, and takes up with a Sort of Medium betwixt 
a pale and an Aſh Colour. It flowers and bears Fruit twice in 
the Year, as does the Arbutus Straw-berry-tree, and their 
Fruits are fo alike, that there is no Way of diſtinguiſhing them. 
But this Tree differs from the Arbutus Strawberry-tree, in that it 
grows only on Hills, nor has the ſerrated Leaf, nor the Bark 
of its Stem ragged. The Wood of the Tree is extremely hard, 
brittle, and inflexible. 

It ſerves the Peaſants for Fuel, and the Women for Whirls 


to their Diſtaffs. | 


hraſtus reckons this Tree among ſuch as are not killed 


is Tree, in Crete, and all over Greece, is called Aa, 
Adracla.  Bellus. 


©, Bellonius obſerved theſe Trees in many Places of his Travels, 


icularly in his 47 Aleppo to Antioch, upon the 
ills, but robbed of all their Fruit by his Fellow-travellers to 


eat on the Road; for it was ripe, of ay 
lour. It grew in Cluſters, and was of the Bigneſs and 


of a Raſberry. 


None who have read the Account of this Tree in 


can doubt that the Tree thus deſcribed by Bellus was the A 
Atrachut 


1 


drachne of that ancient Author, which is confirmed by the Name 
"Aarne, Adracla, by which the modern Greeks call it. 

Adpdam, Adracne, differs ven, Andracne, as Pliny 
would have us obſerve; for the latter is an Herb, by the Latins 
called Porrulaca [ Purſlane] the other a Free. 

Mr. Wheeler obſerved this Tree in Achaia, near the Pente- 
lician Hills, and ſaw ſome of the Fruit at Smyrna. Ray. 

ADRAM. Sal Gemma, Rulandus. 

ADRARAGL Garden Saffron. Called alſo Al FAR, Aran. 
Rulandus. | 

' ADRARIGES. Green Ink. Rulandus. 

ADRIANUS. We learn from Aurelius Victor, that the 
Emperor Adrian had ſome Knowledge in Phyſic. This Cir- 
cumſtance is of too much Importance for the Honour of the Pro- 
ſeſſion to be omitted; though, upon the whole, the Art rather 
loſt than got Reputation by this Prince, who died, as it is ſaid, 
much out of Humour with Phyſic and Phyſicians, becauſe he. 
could not be cured of an habitual Hzmorrhage, which at laſt 
2 on a Dropſy, which occaſioned him to kill himſelf, 
in order to avoid a lingering Death. | 

The Antidote which bears his Name has been ſaid to be his 
Invention. It is thus prepared : 


Take of Pepper, and Seed of white Henbane, each 
Drams; of Opium ten Drams; of Saffron five Drams ; of 
Spikenard, Euphorbium, Amomum, Pellitory of Spain, 
Cyperus, Cardamom, Malabathrum, or Indian f, 
dried Leaves of Rue, Caſſia, Caſtor, Seeds of Daucus, 
Myrrh, Parſtey, of each one Dram; of dried Roſes, 
and Seeds of Smallage, each a Dram and half; of Ginger, 
and Opobalſamum, each two Drams ; Honey enough to 
make it into an Electuary. 

The greateſt Doſe is the Quantity of a Haſel-nut, the leaſt 
thatof an Egyptian Bean. It is good for the Colic, taken in warm 
Water before Sleep ; for Infirmities of the Stomach, and thoſe 
who cannot retain their Food; it is given in Poſca, ¶ Vinegar, 
and Water]; for the Strangury, in warm Water; for ſpitti 
of Blood, in Poſca ; for the Dyſentery, reduce it into Pills, and 
let the Patient take a little warm Poſca after them. To con- 
ſumptive People give it at Night in Hydromel ; for a d 
Cough take it in a Linctus with Honey; for the Bites of Spi- 
ders and Vipers, in Mulſum [Wine boiled with Honey]. It 

okes the Menſes, taken in Mulſum in which Penyroyal, or 
int, or Rue hath been boiled. Actius Terr. 4. Serm. i, 

108. 

ADROP. Rulandus does not give much Information in 
his Explication of this Word, which he calls Az Ax, Lays 
IPSE, AZANE- 

Ripley calls it Uzirur, or PLUMBUM RUBEUM. Des- 
trum Chym. Vol. ii. p. 114. By this he means the Mixture 
of the Philoſophers-Stone, or < Subſtance whence that js to 
be procured, as appears by a parallel Paſſage of an anonymous 
Author in the ſame Collection, Vol iv. p. 474. lus is 
miſtaken when he explains it Lead; for Lead, in the alchymiſtical 
Senſe, is Antimony, as the Luna Philoſophorum is the Regulus 
of Antimony ; and thus Adrop is to be underſtood in David 
Lagneus, — Cymicum, Vol. iv. p. 726, who, from Ar- 
noldus, interprets Adrop, Saturnus, that is, Antimony, the 
Matrix of the Philoſophers-Stone. — 

ADROBOLON. Arie. From ae large, and gh, a 
Glebe, Bole, or Maſs. The Indian Bdellium, which is a coarſer 
Sort than the Arabian, being impure, black, and in larger 
Lumps. Conftantine, Gorreus. | | 

ADROS. As. Plump, of a good Habit, adult; in this 
laſt Senſe it is uſed by Hippocrates, Lib. de Genitura.* Hence 
«oc, plentifully, mentioned by the fame Author, ſpeaking of 
purging melancholy Patients. | | 

Apkos is alſo applied to the Pulſe, when it js ample and 
full, ond. the Brpecy Þ grey diſtended in a F 

Orr aus. 25 

ADSAM - Urine, Ru * : 

ADSELLARE. Tv Word peculiar to Vegetiue; for 
I do not know that it is uſed by any other Author. It ſignifies 
literally s Gool. He mentions it J. fi. c. 45, ind in 
ſome oth Aces. | | e 


Caſtellus quotes it from the Rei ice Scriptores. 
ADSTRICTIO. OE TEE It « ſignifies the 


ctive Emillaries, and is vſyally in this Senſe applied to the 
ores of the Skin, and inteſtinal Excretion, or is uſed to expreſs 
of Medici | 


2 
ing like them in 


yed, and the 
Profeſion of Phyſic rendered utterly uſeleſs ; for Phyſicians 


are too abandoned to be reaſoned out of their 


fi 
Retention of any natural Evacuation by the N of the re- 


] 
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ſter with an of , and yet the Abilities of 
one, and Dr CRY even preju- 
as 


e h ieee a . t0 hs Ee ele by Ag RE 

0 as not to be diſco 

9 I „ TM 
am ſenſible that no good Effect upon thoſe who are guilty 

of Adulterations can be expected from any thing I may fay ; fo 

they who can reconcile themſelves to R _— 

which is the Conſequence of Adulteration in a heinous Degree, 


Iniquity. 


figurati 

which he treats as the Huſband, and the Body, which, in his 
Senſe, is the Wife. Hence he calls overloading the Body 
with Aliment by the Inſtigation of the Appetite, ADULTERY. 
a . 232 1 his * to Ha- 
en, Fo . 5. , io with the uſual 
Obſcurity of 2 Aland, "Abs % quando com- 
miſcetur, aut aduritur, aut corrumpitur Humiditas ſubſlantialis 
nnd pa has taken no Care to render it more intel- 
gible. ' 

 ADUSTION, otherwiſe called StRIASIs, is an Inflamma- 
tion of the Parts about the Brain and its Membranes, a 
with Hollowneſs of the Sinciput [Top of the Head] and Eyes, 
a pale Colour, and Dryneſs of the Body. 

The Remedy is the Yolk of an Egg, with Oil of Roſes, 
laid on — in * a Liniment, for the Con- 
veniency of often changing. Oribaſius lib. v. cap. 1 

Apply the Leaves of Turnſole, . 
it twiſts its Branches and Flowers P to the 
e 3 Gourd, or the Skin 8 

ulp of a Pumpion, or the Juice of Garden Nightſhade, 
with Oil of Roſes. 2 Egincta, lib. i. cap. 13. 4 

ADYNAMIA. Abl. From « Negative, and Mage, 

Strength, or Force. Weakneſs, or from Sickneſs, 
ADUNAT 08s. 

ADYNAMON. Of the fame Derivation as the former. 
A Sort of factitious Wine, made by putting to two Gallons and 
a half of Muſt half as much Water, and boiling it to the 
8 the Quantity equal to the Water. It is made 
for ſick Perſons, for whom pure Wine would be too ſtrong ; for 
it is weak and of no Force, whence it takes its Name, But 
Dioſcorides preſcribes an equal Quantity of Wine and Water, 
to boil till all the Water be boiled away, and when it is cold; 
to tun it up in a Veſſel well pitched. Gorræus. | 

ADY. The Palm-tree of the Iland of St. Thomas. It is a 
very tall Tree, exceeding even the Pine in Height, with a 
thick, bare, upright Stem, growing ſingle on its Root, of 2 
thin, light Timber, and full of Juice ; its Leaves like thoſe of 
the cocciferous Palm-tree. Its Head ſhoots forth into a vaſt 
Number of Branches, which being cut off, or an Inciſion 
made therein, they hang up a to receive the Tears 
or Juice that diſtil from the Wound; and this ſupplies the 
Place of Wine among the Indians, and eaſily intoxicates. It is 
ſweet when new, but four in a few Days; nor do the reſt of 
the Branches which eſcape unhurt ever fail of bearing Fruit. 
The Inhabitants of this do not cut the Buds of this Tree, 
as the Indians do thoſe of the cocciferous Palm-tree, 

The intire Fruit is called by the Portugueſe, Coryoces, and 
Cariofſe ; and by the black Natives, manga. Its outer Rind is 
Fer under which is a yellowiſh Pulp, and after that a bard 

lackiſh Stone, which contains a black I, that is to 
eat, and peeled of its Skin, is white. The Fruit intire is of 
the Size and of a Lemon. They eat it roaſted, and fre- 
quently at their Tables mix the whole raw Kernels with Mau- 
dioc Meal. They believe theſe Kernels to be of-wonderfyl 
Virtue in reſtoring Strength to thoſe who pine under 'a  Di(- 
temper, and give their Patients three or of them twice 
or tivios © Days to comfort their Hearts. Beſides this, they 
make an Oil out of the Fruit, ihus: They take the Pulp off the 
Stone, and mix it r of very hot Water, 
and afterwards ſet it over the Fire to boil a conſiderable time, 
it is taken off, and ſuffered to ſtand 
Bottom, after which, with a 
that ſwims on the Water, This 
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the Operation, by adding more bot Water. 
fron, concretes with Cold, but is 
ſerves the Inhabitants for the 


__ that Oil of Olives, 
our Climate; ſpeak the Truth, it is inferior to 
the 
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Wearineſs with Labour. By Exerciſe, ſay they, the ſimilar 
Parts of the Body exhale and are dried up, which ill Effects 
are prevented by a ſlight rubbing with this Oil. In ſhort, it is 
their Acopon, and a noble Remedy, they ſay, againſt Laſſitudes. 
Ray's Hiſtory of Plants, 

ADY NATOS, Ae. Its Derivation is the ſame as Ap v- 
NAMIA, and ADyYNAMon. In Hippocrates it ſignifies Weak, 
Feeble, or Impotent, and this Weakneſs is ſaid to be a very 
bad Symptom, when it occurs in Diſeaſes, where no Evacua- 
tion happened ſufficient to account for it. When it is at- 
tended with frequent Stools, Laſſitude, Pain in the Head, 
Thirſt, Want of Reſt, and the Patient mutters obſcurely, fo 
as not to be underſtood, it is a Sign of an approaching Deli- 
rium. Predift. I. i. Coac. Prænot. 

AEAZO. "Aidtv, To lament, complain, exclaim, or groan. 
Foe. Caſtellus, from Hippocrates. 

- "AEDES, *An%;, From «a Negative, and t, Sweet. Un- 
pleaſant, Diſagreeable. It is ſometimes applied to Aliments, 


AEDOIA. A. M. From die, 1 The ſame as 
ſubſe 


Pup zx, by which is meant the Parts ſubſervient to Gene- 
ration in both Sexes. | 
AGAGROPILA. From d, the Rupicapra, or Rock- 
Goat, Chamois, or Gems, and g, a Ball. Velſchius wrote 
a Treatiſe on the Virtues of this. It is a little Ball found in 


the Stomach of Does and Goats in Germany, which ſome have 


pretended to be formed by the Doronicum, or Leopards Bane, 
on which theſe Animals feed ; but it is now certain that it 
canſiſts only of Hairs, which they ſwallow ; and the like Balls 
are found in the Stomachs of Cows, Hogs, Boars, &c. and 
conſequently are of no medicinal Virtue ; though, from the 
falſe Opinion concerning their Original, ſome have celebrated 
them in Looſenefles, Hzmorrhages, &c. becauſe of the Plants 
from whence they conceived them to be formed, "They have 
likewiſe been recommended in a Vertigo, becauſe the Goats 
which produce them climb very ſteep. Rocks without being 


ddy. N 

#GEIR NON. Ayu . From due, a Poplar. An Oint- 
ment ſo called, becauſe the Catkins, or Fruit of the Poplar 
is one of the principal Ingredients in it. It is made after the 
following Manner : 

In the Spring Seaſon, when the Seeds of the Black Poplar have 
moſt R in about them, bruiſe them, and put four Ounces 
of them into a Pint of ſweet Oil ; let it digeſt forty Days 
in the Sun, or boil three Hours in a double Veſſel (a 
Circulatory I ſuppoſe) and afterwards be ſtrained. Paulus 

gineta, l. vii. c. 20. 

AEGEIROS. Ae. The Poplar. Hippocrates recom- 
mends nine Grains of the Cretan Poplar to be taken bruiſed in 
black Wine, as a Medicine to promote the Expulſion of the 
Fœtus. Foeſius interprets it the Black Poplar. See Porul us. 

A GIDES. S A Diſorder of the Eyes. It is men- 
tioned by Hippocrates, (Predi#. l. ii.) where, in the Opinion 
of Foeſins, it ſignifies ſmall white Cicatrices in the Eye, cauſed 
by an Afflux of corroſive Humours upon the Part. But he 
interprets the fame Word in a different Manner in his Com- 
mentary on the Paſſage where it again occurs (Coac. Prænot. 
218), Here, he ſays, it ſignifies ſmall white Concretions of 
Humours, which ſtick upon the Pupil, and obſcure the Sight. 
Caſtellus blames Foeſius for calling one of theſe Cicatrices or 
Concretions «4%, which, he ſays, ſhould be wrote awd; ; but 
it is not certain that this Corredtion is right; nor do I ſee any 
Reaſon to think the Word ſhould be taken in different Senſes 
in the two Paflages quoted above. Criſpinus interprets a»yic; 
a white Membrane or Cicatrix in the Eyes. In Inflammations 
of the Eyes, where there is a conſiderable Afflux of Humours 
to the Part, we frequently obſerve little white Specks to ariſe 
upon the Pupil, which fometimes increaſe ſo. much as to be- 
come à Film. Theſe always diſappear ſpontaneouſly, as the 
Inflammation is reſolved, and the 1 diverted another 
Way. But if ſharp painful Powders, or Collyria are applied, 
they are frequently ſo hardened and fixed, as not to be re- 
moved afterwards by any Means whatever. 

Theſe ſeem to be what are meant by Ægides. 

AGIDION. "Aida. From amid, or dg. The Name 
of a Collyrium deſcribed by Aetius againſt Defluxions or Inflam- 


mations of the Eyes. Aetius. 


GILOPS. A πe e. The Cerrus Mas majore Glande 
(Park.) is called thus. Gerard mentions it under the Name of 
Cerrit majore Glande. Hol MR Oax, with OREAT Acorxs. 

It is the Quercus Calyce echinato, Glande | majore ary 
Ideorum, Aſpris Maurorum, Cerrus Latinorum pr ſp. Bau- 
hine. J. Bauh. thinks it the Aſpris of Theophraſtus. : 

We ſaw the Cups of the Acorns of this Tree at Venice, 
where they are called Vallonia, taking the Name from Apol- 
lonia, a-City of Dalmatia, now called Vallonia, whence they 
are brought. They uſe them for the ſame Purpoſes as we do 
the Bark of Oak, namely, to dreſs Leather, | 

The Cup of this Acorn, which was brought from Cape 
d' Iſtria by Valerand Dourez, is thus deſcribed by J. Bauhine: 
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Its Cavity was an Inch and a half in Diameter, and ſome- 
what leſs in Depth. Ihe Cup itſelf was ſurrounded with a 
Multitude of thick ſtiff Prickles, ſomewhat reſembling the 
Fragment of a Rock. It was not leſs than like lockes 
in Diameter, and was hairy on the Infide ; its Scales were 
broad, and of a white Aſh Colour. Whether the Tree was 
ever deſcribed I cannot tell ; for thoſe found on the Road 
from Peſaro to Rome, deſcribed by Lobel, I ſuppoſe to be the 
ſame with thoſe we ſaw about the Lake of Bolſena ; but theſe 
Corri had ſmaller, ſmoother, and leſs prickly Caps. 

Nor does that ſeem to be any other, whoſe Branches were 
ſent to Bauhine by Dalechampius. It had the Leaves of the 
common Oak, only longer, and more finely and deeply jagged, 
the upper Face ſhining, the under of an aſh Colour, e Fruit 
ſticks cloſe to the Wood, and the Cups of the Acorns were 
prickly and thorny, an Inch in Breadth, but the Acorn was not 
yet ripe, and the Cups were in every Reſpect like the prickly 
Cup of the Oak of Burgundy. 

The Leaves of the Cerrus obſerved by us about the Lake of 
Bolſena in. Tuſcany were exactly ſuch as Bauhine here de- 
ſcribes ; but the Cups of the Acorns were different from thoſe 
of the Cerrus, which are called Vallonia. 

The Uſe of the Cups is to die Woollen Cloth black inſtead 


of Galls ; but they give a fainter Colour, and not ſo laſting or 


valuable. Ray's Hiftory of Plants. | 

There are ſome other Vegetables called by the Name of #gi- 

s, as the 
83 Avenacea fterilis elatior, C. B. Bromos herba ſve A. 
vena ferilis, Park. Bromos fterilis, Ger. Ægileps Matthiols, J. B. 
GREAT WILD OAT-GRAss, or DRANK. 

The Roots are full of ſmall, Fibres, and entangled one with 
another; the Stalks riſe ſeveri from one Root, a Cubit high or 
more, flender and divided by ſeveral Joints or Knots, often 


. five, each Stalk bears a Panicle divided many Ways, little Bits 


of which hanging by long and ſlender Filaments, and com- 
pacted of ſeveral huſky Subſtances laid one upon another, put 
on the Appearance of a ſmall Ear, not much unlike the huſky 
Heads of Oats, with a long ſoft Beard, ſometimes of a purple 
Colour. The Leaves are of a moderate Breadth, rough and 
hairy at the Edges. When the Plant turns to Straws, the 
Root withers. 

It grows by Hedges, Paths, and the Sides of Fields, in the 
Month of May. 

The Root boiled in white Wine, and the Decoction drank 
for ſome Days together, is commended by Tragus as a ſingular 
Remedy for the Worms in Children. Ray. fog at 

Dioſcorides gives the following Account of it: 

The AMgileps is a ſmall Plant, with Leaves like thoſe of Wheat; 
but ſofter, and producing its Seed at the very Top, which are 
two or three in Number, of a red Colour, and incloſed in 
bearded Huſks. 

The Herb applied with Meal, by Way of Cataplaſm, cures 
the Ægilops, and diſcuſſes Hardneſſes. Meal wet with the 
Juice, and afterwards dried, is kept for the ſaid Purpoſes. 
Disſcorides, |. iv. c. 139. 

e ſecond Sort of Ægilops is the 

Feſtuca longiſſimis ariſtis, C. B. Ægilops bromoides, Tab. Ger. 
Be ARDED WILD OArs. 

It ſhoots forth many ſmall, narrow, oblong Leaves, diſtin- 

iſhed by ſeveral fine Curls, among which ariſe three or four 
Te Stalks, a Foot high, bearing Oaten Ears, with empty 
Huſks, of a ſpadiceous [ bright bay] Colour, and armed with a 
very long Beard, which proceeding from leafy Huſks, leans all 
on one Side. 

We obſerved this Species more than once in Germany. Ta- 
bernamantanus took notice of it between Worms and Franken- 
dale. Its ſlender Beard is often turned in the Manner of Curls. 

The third Sort is the pe froe Eeileps Narbmin 

Ægilops Narbonenſis, Lob. Feſtuca frve Agilops Na bs, 
Park. ye Italica, Ger. Gramen Feftuca xiv. froe Feſtuca 
altera capitulis duris, C. B. Haver GRass. | | 
It has a little white and fibrous Root, which ſhoots forth 
ſome flender Stalks, about a Foot high. It has but few Leaves, 
and thoſe beſt reſembling the Leaves of Wheat and Barley; but 
ſofter and ſmoother, and hairy round the Edges. WAt the Top 
of the Stalk come forth ſmall Ears, ing Trom two or 
three hard Heads, and conſiſting of ſome ſtriated Huſks, that 
contain the Seed, which is like Barley, only ſomewhat ſmaller 
and broader, and three in Number, immediately under the Co- 
vert of an inner chaffy Huſk. From the Huſks, and not from 
the Seed, comes forth a fine, ſharp, oblong, white Beard. 


It is very common in Sicily, Italy and Languedoc, and Pro- 


vence in. France, in hot and fandy Soils, and in Fields among 
Wheat and Barley (Lob. C. B.). Cultivated” in Gardens, it 
ws 4 4x bigger, the conſiſting of five or fix 
Heads. Sicily there is a white and a black Species, and 
the Beard is more raiſed. Cef. Me obſerved ne ſuch Dif- 
ference. | KF | * 7 1 FE | 
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inſt the Regie; but it was in inning © i 
temper, and it had made any conſiderable Progreſs. It 
is an Aſtringent and a er, without much beating. The 
Seed made into Malt wich other Corn, communicates an in- 
n to the Beer. Lob. Ray 1289, 1290. 
An Agilops, a For yet v7 wn comer te 
the Eye, next the Noſe, containing which breaking, ei 
— + 4, ah or diſcharges Kel at the Canthus, or into 
the Noſe. Gal. in Iſag. vel Maico, c. 15. 
Between the Bone of the. Noſe and the great Canthus near 
the Eye, a ſmall Tubercle, like an Abſcels, often riſes, and 
uſually breaking into the Corner,” becomes difficult to cure, if 
not taken care of. Gal. de Compoſ. Med. ſec. Loc. J. v. c. 1. 
An Anchilops is a Tumor in 
a Collection of Humours, perforated or not perforated. Galen. 
Definit. Med. | | 
An gilt is an Abſceſs near the 
difficult to cure, becauſe the ſubjacent 
neſs of its Subſtance, is corroded. Act. lib. vii. cap. 87. 


An Egilps is an Abſceſs between the great Canthus and the 
„if it breaks, and is neglected, cauſes a Fiſtula 


Noſe, whi 
even to the Bone. Before it breaks and becomes an Ulcer, it 
is called an Anchilops. P. Aeg. lib. ili. cap. 22. 

An #gileps is a ſuppurated Tumor between the great Can- 
thus and the Noſe. P.Aeg. lib. vi. cap. 22. 

An #gileps is an Abſceſs broken between the great Canthus 
and the Noſe. Before it breaks it is called an ops ; and, 
if neglected after it breaks, turns to a Fiſtula, and ſpreads to 
the Bone, being then not eaſy to be cured, Aluarius, lib. i. 
de Diagnoſe. Path. cap. 7. | 

In the Corner of the Eye next the Noſe, a kind of ſmall Fi- 
ſtula diſcovers itſelf, from which a Humour conſtantly diſtils. 
r e to 
the Eye. Sometimes it eats through the Bone into the Noſe. 
Sometimes it turns cancerous, when the Veins appear diſtended 
and crooked, the Colour pale, and the Skin hard, and being 
eaſily irritated, it raiſes an Inflammation in the neighbouri 
Parts. It is a dangerous thing to attempt the Cure of 
that are cancerous, becauſe it only haſtens Death. 

When this Ulcer penetrates into the Noſe, all Remedies are 
in vain, for the Patient will never be cured ; but whilſt it is 
confined to the Angle of the Eye, a Cure may be attempted, 
though even that is difficult ; and the nearer the Foramen is to 
the Corner, the greater will be the Difficulty, becauſe of the 
very little Room the Hand has to act; but the Work is like to 
be the eaſier, whilſt the Diſtemper is recent. 

The ſuperior Part of the Orifice muſt be taken hold of 
with a. Hook, then cut out all that is hollow, as in Fi- 
ſtula's, till you come to the Bone, the Eye and other adjoining 
Parts being well defended. The Bone is to be well cauterized, 
and if it be carious, ſome apply Cauſtics, that a larger Portion 
of the Bone may exfoliate, ſuch as Chalcanthum, Chalcitis, or 
Verdigreaſe, which laſt works more ſlowly and with leſs Effect 
than the two former. The Bone, thus cauterized, is to be 
healed as other Bones are which are treated in the' fame Man- 
ner. Celſus. lib. vii. cap. 7. | 5 

ÆEgilips, fo called from ait, a Goat, and , an Eye, becauſe 
People who have this Dictemper are ſaid to have a of their 
Eye, which reſembles that of a Goat, and which Virgil alludes 
to, Tranſverſa tuentibus Hircis. Paulus Ægineta has given it 
the Name of Anchilops before it is ulcerated, which Diſtincti 
has been obſerved by later Writers. When the Tumor is 
burſt it is called Zg:lops. Avicenna calls it Garab and A 

ab. ; 

L is a Tubercle in the inner Canthus of the Eye, and is ei- 
ther ſcrophulous, atheromatous, or of the Nature of a Meliceris; 
it is very apt to turn ſinuous, and being ſo, whether it proves 
callous or not, is however called a Fiſtula Lachrymdili. Wiſe- 


man. 5 

The Matter contained in this Tumor is ſo ſharp and puru- 
lent, that it.corrodes not only the Skin, but even the mal 
Ducts, the Fat ſeated near the Sinuſſes of the Eyes, and ſome- 
times the Bones called Offa Plana, and even the adjacent Bones 
of the Noſe, where it cauſes frequently a dangerous Caries. 
Sometimes the inferior and ſuperior Lachrymal Ducts are ſo to- 
tally eroded, that the Tears mixed with Matter continual 
flow into. the Eye, from the Puncta Lachrymalia, and at 
cauſe a true. Fiſtula Lachrymalis. But oftentimes Tears only 
trickle from the Eye, when it is properly enough called Epi- 
phora. —_ 532 1 | 

In the B. r Diſorder, a Tumor with, and 
ſometimes without 1 ſuperficially ; and 
at other times ſeated ſo deep, that unleſs the Part is preſſed 
with the Finger it cannot be perceived. The Matter often 
makes its Way under the lower Eye- lid, from the Tubercle 
there ulcerated, where it increaſes by Degrees, till it runs over 
We generally find a Fiſtula Lachrymalis joined with the - 
£1/ops, Which is chicfly owing to its being ſeated in ſuch a 


great Canthus, containing 


poſſible, leſt perhaps by Delay it ſhould deg 
troubleſome Fiſtula. The 


an 5 
Opthalmia, and the Small- pox 
of 


The Cauſes of an Apileps are fame that produce the 
rr e 0 ate Hino 8 it is made 

Fluxion, and firſt as a ſmall Bhlegmon. This Di 
is frequently a Symptom of the Lues Venerea. wil 
If it is made by jon, as in the A Steatoma, 
and Meliceris, the Tubercle is round, without diſcolouring the 
Skin; but if by Fluxion, then it appears red, with Pain and In- 
flammation over the whole Eye. Sometimes it begins only 
with a weeping of that Corner, and is not diſcovered till it 
affects the Eye with Rednefs, and then, by Preſſure with 


i Finger upon that Canthus, a mixed Matter may be diſcharged, 
t. Canthus. It is : . 1 bin 
ne, from the I hin- 


Part of which is not unlike the White of an Egg. - 
ter ſometimes eats through the Bone, and diſcharges itſelf 
through the Noſe with a fœtid Smell.  J/iſemon. 7 
© The Agilops, if not taken in time, is difficultly cured. 
It is alſo very troubleſome when ſeated deep; but is worſe 
if it burſts inwatdly, becauſe it often cotrupts the adjacent 


Bones 


If the Tumor is not inflammato z as the Melicetis and 
Atheroma, the Cure is effected not much by Medicine, as 


Surgery. 

* If it turns cancerous, it is very dangerous to attempt a Cure 

as Death is often haſtened * Sennertus. l 
If the Ulcer be accompanied with Etoſion, it will be apt to 

terminate cancerous, in which Caſe 'the Cure is deplorable. 


The Indication of Cure is taken from the Condition of the 
Agilepr, whether it is in its beginning with Inflammation, or 
Congeſtion, paſſing its Matter under the Cilium into the Eye. 
In the Beginning, Bleeding and Purging are neceſſary, alſo 
ſuch Alteratives as are preſctibed in the general Cure of Strumas, 
(See STRUMA) with Regulation of Diet accordin . 

Externally we g epellents to the diſeaſed Part, to pre- 
vent Fluxion, of aters of Purſlane, Lettuce, Plantain, 
Horſe-tail, Night-ſhade, and Frogs Spawn, with the Whites 
of Eggs, and Atmenian Bole. To intercept the Matter, we 

8. Maſtic, Tacamahac, or the Rupture Plaiſter, to 

emplee, and adjacent Parts, | 

If che Tumor increaſe with Terfion and Pain, it will be 
then reaſonable to endeavour Diſcuſſion, a Decoction of 
Wormwood, Elder-flowers, Rue, Lentil and Vetch- meal, 
either in Wine or Water. If the Tumor tend to ſuppurate, 
it muſt be forwatded with a Cataplaſm of white Lilly Roots, 
Mucilage of Marſh-mallow-Sceds, Linſeed, Foenugreek, Wheat- 
flower, and Hogs-lard. When the Matter is well concocted, 
let it be diſcharged either by Knife, or Cauſtic. The only 
Caution is, that it muſt be opened at ſuch a Diſtance from the 
Edge of the Eyelid, that it may not divide; for in ſo doing, 
a remedileſs Blemiſh will be left, and the Eye will be ſubject to 
Fluxion, and apt to water ever aftet. 

If it is opened by Cauſtic, it will require the greater Care. 
I, for the moſt Part, open them by Inciſion ; then digeſt them 
with a Doſſil dipt in Oil of Roſes, and the Volk of an Egg, 
over which I apply Galen's Cerate, or ſuch like, with a Com- 
preſs dipped in ſome of the before mentioned diſtilled Waters, 
to contemperate the Heat in the Part; and afterwards deterge 
with Honey of Roſes, and Syrup of Roſes, or with this: 

Take of common Honey two Ounces ; Verdigreaſe a Dram 

Spirits of Wine four Ounces ; boil them till one third Part 
is conſumed, ef; | 
Then diſpoſe them to cicatrize with this 

Take of yellow M one Dram; Frankincenſe and 

Mlixyrrh each two Scruples ; Tutty one Scruple ; 1 
two Grains. Infuſe in Roſe- water and white Wine, 

each four Ounces; then boil to a Conſumption of a. third 

Part, and filtre for Uſe. And afterwards with Ointment 

of Tutty, and Lime-Water, and with good Compreſſion 

I the Ulcer is fiſtulous, it becomes a FIST IA LAchzr- 
MALIs, which ſee. MHWiſeman. f. 4 

As the inflammatory A gilops rather tends to Suppuration 
than Reſolution, it muſt be bro to Maturation as faſt as 
enerate jnto a 
chylon with the 


Applications 


are emollient Cataplaſms, or Plaiſters of Di 


Gums. But as ſoon-as Matter is known to be - formed, the 


lower Part of the Tubercle ought immediately to, be opened 
with a Knife or Lancet, e preſſed out, the 
Abſceſs muſt be carefully deterged with the Oleum Phi ho- 


rum, a digeſtive Ointment, or with of Roſes; With 4 
little Myrrb, Ægyptiaeum, or redPrecipitate, and then the Ulce? 
muſt be healed with ſome proper Balſam; But if the Abſceſs 


s of j - as ig often and the Apertut 
breaks its own Accord, 1 does, 1 


A arts. 1 be e men 
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is, ſo ſmall that the Matter cannot di 


immediately to be enlarged with a Piece of prepared „ of 
Gentian-root, or with the Knife, after which it muſt be treated 
as is faid above. If the Bone is diſcoveret'to be carious, it will be 


till the Caries is removed, and the Wound fit for heal- 
The Carics may ſometimes be ſe off with the Ru- 
„ ee ied through a proper Can- 
forwards the Cure ſurpriſingly; the Ulcer afterwards will 
be cured by Balſamics. Heifter. ere 


A young Gentlewoman abounding with acid Serum, was ſeized 
with an Inflammation and Tumor in the great Canthus or 
Angle of her Eye. She had been dreſſed by ſome wa 5 

' bouring Friend till the Inflammation cloſed up her Eye-bd, 
and alarmed her by the great dunn of a mixed ſerous Mat- 
ter. T obſerving the Tumor perfectly ſuppurated, and the 
Matter ſhining under the Cuticula ready to burſt through, 
opened it by the Point of a Lancet, without drawing one Drop 
of Blood. The Matter diſt „I dreſſed it with a Doſ- 


fil dipped in the Volk of an Egg, with a Plaiſter of Galen's | 


Cerate, and Cloths dipped in red Wine over all, with con- 
venient Bandage. The next Day I took off the Dreſſings, 
and fomented it with a Decoction of the Leaves of Mallows, 
Violets, Betony, Sage, and red Roſes, in Wine and Water, 
repeating the Dreſſings as before, and let her blood in the 
Arm. At the next Day's Drefling, I found the Swelling 
of her Eye-lid relaxed, and the external Inflammation miti- 
" gated, but the Eye itſelf inflamed. I fomented and dreſſed 


the Abſceſs with a Doſſil dipt in Syrup of Roſes, applying a 


Pledgit of Ointment of Tutty over it, with a foft Compreſs 
thereupon, leaving the Eye at Liberty to be refreſhed with 
the Air, and to be dreſſed with Breaſt Milk as they pleaſed. 
To the Forehead Frontlets were applied, to reſtrain and 
intercept the Influx, Lenient by, + 9x and traumatic De- 
coctions were preſcribed. The Orifice was kept open ſuf- 
ficiently for the 3 of the Matter, and Convenience of 
D xeſſing: Externally refrigerant and exſiccant Medicines were 
applicd, and a few Drops of Tincture of Verdigreaſe were 
added to the Syrup, in which 1 ws Fo my Doflils. Yet 
notwithſtanding my Endeavours, the Matter having made its 
Way into * flowed both Ways in too great a Quan- 
tity for ſome time. Upon which I dreſſed the Ulcer with a 
Doſſil dipped in Precipitate, and applied over it a Pledgit 
with Vigo's Ointment of Tutty with preſs and Bandage. 
After I fad thus digeſted it, I dreſſed it with a Doſſil dipped 
in Aqua viridis, which I leſſened daily, and at laſt cicatrized 
it frm. Wiſeman. 
The Bandage is the ſame as for the Fiſtula Lachrymalis. 
See FASCIA. 


AGIMIUS. A Phyſician who was the firſt that wrote 2 
Treatiſe on the Pulſe, as we learn from Galen. His Country 
was Velia, or Elis. His Age is uncertain.” Le Clerc thinks 
he lived before Hippocrates. Pliny mentions one of this Name 
who was remarkable for his great Age, lib. vii. cap. 48, having 
lived two hundred Years. As he ſays nothing more of him, it 
is not known if he. was the fame as the aboye mentioned, or 
another. 

His Treatife on the Pulſe was entitled II. Nanuir, Of Palpi- 
tations, which was the ancient Word to expreſs the Pulſe. Hence 
Schulzius concludes he muſt. be very ancient, as having lived 
before the other Words afterwards uſed by medicinal Writers 
to expreſs the Pulſe rand . — *. | 

Another A ent e Antiquity, Sq ws is drawn 
from Cadets Wl ſenting him as the firſt who wrote on the 
Subject of Pulſe, which cannot be true unleſs he was prior to 
Hippocrates, becauſe the laſt named Author requent 
Mention of the Pulſe. | 
Schulzius makes a ſmall Miſtake in ſaying the Zgimius taken 
notice of by Pliny was of Velia ; for Pliny only mentions his 
great Ag, without ſpecifying his — 

AGINETA (PavLvs) a Phyſician of the ſeventh Century, 
was ſo called from Ægina, the Place of his Birth, as 
from two Lines prefixed to the firſt Edition-of his Works. 


Hav eines fu pc, T6 yas vd S | 
| _  Aradjapiii®*, Guile ix yas Ayl. 

Thas is the Work of Paulus, a Native of gina, who had 
travelled over the greateſt Part of the N 
This Circumſtance of his Life is the 
is known of him; and the Curioſity which the Mention of a 
Traveller naturally excites, muſt remain unſatisfied, and we 
muſt confine ourſelves to an Account of his Works. 

That Reputation of every kind is ici diſtributed 
— * obſerved 3 
Authors, than en of other Claſs, to be recompeni- 
od r f ee fie Ne Ghpropertincd Ws thelr 


* 


iſcharge itſelf, it ought 


have conſideted the Practice 


Part of what 
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Merit. Paulus is, in the Opihiom of Dr. Freind; one of thoſe 
unfortunate Writers who have beet) long rated below their Va- 
lue, and been deſpiſed ' for Want or being read. | 
appeuts, upon a careful Examination, not to be fo im- 
plicite a Tranſcriber as be is # y repreſented ; but to 
| e of the Ancients attentively, and 
to have admitted or rejected it upon juſt Conſidetation. He 
ſometimes difſents from Galen, and once ventures to hint his 
Fr ad pain the Doctrine eſtabliſhed by Hippocrates him 
elf. | | A3 
In his ſixth Book, in which he profeſſedly treats of chirur- 
= Operations, and which Freind efteems the beſt Body of 
gery produced before the Reſtoration of Learning, there are 
— ioes and Operations mentioned, which no preceding 
T to have been acquainted' with. | | 
He deſcribes the ſeveral Sotts of Hernia's with great Exact- 
neſs; and very circumſtantially lays down the Method of mak- 
ing the Incifioh, when the Gut cannot be replaced with- 


out it. 
the Arteries behind the Ears by = 


The Operation of i 
tranſyerſe SeAion, and the Application of a Cautery afterwards 
are very accurately laid down by him. . 

He has a very exact Account of my; which is 
tranſlated by Dr. Freind, and will be given under the Article 
BronNCHOT OMY. e | 
K ron in ſeven Books has been ſeveral times printed in 

reek. | \ 

The firſt Edition is that of Aldus 1528. 

The ſecond was publiſhed at Befil 1538, by Andreas Cra- 
tander, under the Care of Hieronymus 'Gemuſezus, who made 
ſome Emendations in the Text, and added ſome Notes. 

It has been tranſlated into Latin by three different Hands, Al- 
banus Torinus, Johannes Guniterius Andernacus, and Janus 
Cornarius, to whom the World is obliged for many uſcful Re- 
marks upon this Author, | 

The Arabians call this go ws Bulos Al Agianithi. 

Herbelot fays he lived in the time of the Emperor Heraclius, 
and in the Reign of Omar, the fecond Chalife of the Muſul- 
mans, who died in the Year of the Hegira 23, which anſwers to 
the Year of Chriſt 645. Honani, the Son of Iſaac, tranſlated 
the nine Books of Paulus Agineta into Arabic. I do not know 
whether he met with two more than are now extant in Greek, 
or whether theſe feven were divided in a different Manner, fo 
as to make nine. Fabricius is of Opinion, that the fixth and 
ſeventh Book, which are pretty long, were each divided by the 
Arabian into two. | 

It is eſteemed the peculiar Excellence of this Author to have 
underſtood the Diſorders to which Women are ſubje& ; he ac- 
quired the Name of Al. Navabeli, that is, ObJeetricius, becauſe he 
uſed to inſtruẽt Midwives in the Duties of their Office, and 
teach them how to treat Women in Child-bed. Fabricius. 
Herbelot. 

GLE. An ical Daughter of ſculapius. Lo 
Clerc thinks by Egle is meant the Light of the Sun, which 
purifies the Air. 

AEGLIA. A, or 'ArNin. According to Gorrzus and 
Caſtellus the ſame as «»yis, Egis, or dm, ÆEgias. See E- 
GIDES. 

AGOCERAS. 'Aryox/pas, From d a Goat, and wipes a 
Horn, Feoenugreek, fo called from the Form of the Siliquz or 
Pods which it bears; theſe were imagined to reſemble the 
Horns of a Goat. Gorreus. | | 
5 From ad a Goat, and fo De- 

Tournefort deſcribes a Plant by the Name of Chamerododen- 
dros Pontica, maxima, ili folio, flore lutes, which he takes 
„ iny, and which he met with in 

bo 

It is a Tree which grows higher than a tall Man, with a 
Trunk about the Size of the Leg. From this ariſe. many 
Branches, ſubdivided into ſmaller, which are uneven, 
weak, brittle, white within, and covered with'a greyiſh _ 
naked except at their Extremities, where they are cloathed wi 
Tufts of Leaves like the Medlar. Theſe Leaves are about four 
Inches long, and an Inch broad in the Middle, pointed at both 
Extremities, but moſt ſo at that next the Pedicle, of a lively 
green, ſomewhat hairy, and bordered at the Edges with Hairs 

e the Eye-lids. Rib of the Leaf is ſtrong, and divided 
into Nerves which are ſpread on the Surface. This Rib is only 
a Continuation of the Pedicle, which is three or four Lines 
lang, and about a Line in Thickneſs. The Flowers grow at 
the Extremities of the Branches, eighteen 2 a 
in a Tuſt, each ſuſtained a Pedicle about an Inch long, 
hairy, and ſpringing from the Alæ of certain ſmall, membran- 
ous, whitiſh Leaves, ſeven or eight Lines long, and as many 
broad. Every Flower forms a Canal of two Lines and a halt 
Diameter, ſuperficially channelled, hairy and yellow, inclining 
to red, which, at about an Inch Diftance from the Baſis, is 


* 


expanded, and divided into five Parts, one of which is about 
an Inch long, and as much broad, which bending backwar's, 


nor ſo broad. This Flower is 
at this Perforation articulated with the Piſtil, which is 


ed 
Inches e Knob. 
Nea rode of hack ſhorter than the 
Piſtil, uneven, bent and furhiſhed with Heads full of a yellowiſh 
Duſt ; the Stamina are of this Colour, hairy 'from their firſt 
Appearance as far as the Middle, and all bent to one Side, 
thoſe of the Fraxinella. The Piſtil becomes a Fruit of about 
fifteen Lines long, and fix or ſeven Diameter, and divided into 
ſeven ot eight Apartments. Mr. Tournefort never ſaw the Fruit 


"The Lees of this . The Smell of the 
ſuckle, but ſtronger and in- 


Flower is like that of the Honey- 

Mr.” Tournefort on to tell us, . was ſo taken 
with the Beauty of this Flower, that he made # Noſegay of it, 
which he deſi as a preſent for Numan Cuprogli, at that 
time Baſſa of Erzerum, whom he had the Honour to ac com- 
pany on the Black Sea; but he was informed by his Chaia that 
the Smell of it was thought to cauſe. Vapours, and a Vertigo; 
and was told by the People of the Country, that it was efteemed 
1 to the Brain. i 

ſe People have a Tradition, probably founded on repeated 
Obſervations, that the Honey which the Bees get from this 
Flower, ſtupiſies thoſe who eat it, and inclines them to yomit. 

Dioſcorides ſpeaks of this H in much the ſame Terms, 
lib. ii. cap. 103. About Heraclea in Pontus, ſays he, at certain 
times of the Year, the Honey makes thoſe who eat of it, 
and raiſes a plentiful Sweat ; this Effect is owing to the Flowers 
from whence it. Thoſe whom it affects are re- 
lieved by eating Rue, and ſalt Meats (rapxi), and drinking 
Wine mixed with Honey, which are to be repeated as often 
as they are diſcharged = Vomit. 7 Juppoſe he means Honey of 
a better Kind, Dioſcorides adds, that this Honey is acrid, and 
makes thoſe ſneeze that ſmell to it. It takes away Freckles, 

anointing them with it, mixed with Coſtus ;_ and with a 
4 rtion of Salt, Pliny fays of Alves, it cures Lividneſs from 
Bruiſes. | 

To this Pliny adds, that the ſame Diſorders are communi- 
cated to Dogs, that eat the Excrements of thoſe who have taken 


this Honey. | 

This Plant, and the Chamaerododendros Pontica, maxima, 
felis Lauraceraſi, flore e cærules purpuraſcente, grow about He- 
raclea in Pontus, now called Pendera#tis, or Elegri, and are 
found in great Plenty upon the Coaſt, and in the Woods all 
the Way to Trebiſond and beyond. | 

The Account which'Pliny gives of the Plants from whence 
the Bees extract this Honey, is more plain than either that of 
Dioſcorides or Ariſtotle, which laſt believed that it was gathered 
from the Box-tree, and that it made thoſe mad who eat of it, 
if they were well before; and on the contrary, cured thoſe 


F 


who were mad before they took it. The Paſſage in Pliny is 


thus, lib. xxXi. cap. 13. 

About Heraclea, in Pontus, ſome Vears the Honey 
tremely pernicious. Authors have not informed us what Plant 
it is gathered from; what I have diſcovered of this I ſhall relate. 
There is, in thoſe Parts, a Plant called Z#golethron,: from its 
being Poiſon to Cattle, but particularly to Goats, The Flowers 
of this, in a moiſt Spring, acquire a poiſonous Quality when 
they wither. Hence it happens that the Honey is not eyery 
Year noxious. That which is poiſonous is diſtinguiſhed by re- 
maining more fluid than the other Honey, and not concreting ; 


of Honey, and cauſes Sneezing, and it is more ponder- 
ous than that which is wholeſome. Thoſe who eat of it caſt 
themſelves on the Ground, and ſeek by all Means to cool 


themſelves, becauſe ſweat immoderately. 


The Antidote ſpecified by Pliny is the fame in Dioſco- - 
ed with this is innocent when 


rides. He adds, that Mead 
it grows old, and that in the Country (Pontus 
the Sanni, there is another Sort of Ho n 
of the Madneſs it produces, is called menon. This 
Effect is faid to be owing to the Flower of the Rododendros, 
with which the Woods abound. . And that Country, though 
it pays Tribute to the Romans in Wax, never ſell their Honey, 
becauſe it is Poiſon. 
From this Paſſage Mr. Tournefort concludes, with very good 
Reaſon, that the #golethron is the Species of . - 


dron I have deſcribed above; and that the Rododendros, men- 

* 12 . the Dee maxima folio Lauro- 
ceraſt, flore e < o purpuraſcente, which he fa be 

Called  Radedendros Polis Fo ar w diſtingui 4 —4 the 

common Rododendros, Oleander, or Roſe 7 

It is certain that the Oleander, or Roſe Bay, Rododendros, does 

got grow on the Coaſts of the Euxine Sea, that Climate being 


is ex- N 
Dicer 


of the 


the Colour alſo is more red, the Smell is Gy” from that 


„Which, og | 


urls Da vie, White Egyptian Oil, prepared 


| were ſeized with a 
Purging, which was ſucceeded by a Delirium, 


3 of pg loan Upon. this they 


'omiting and 


inſomuch that thoſe who were leaſt affected ſeemed to be drunk, 
had the Appear- 


and the reſt either mad or dying. The 


is dangerous and emetic. "This 
th, yellow Oleander, which Tournefort 
thinks without diſpute the ſame as the Chamærododemurot Pan- 
tica, Meſpili folio, flare luteo, or Agolethron, The Gme Lam- 
berti deſcribes ; the Smell of this Flower, as betwixt that of 
Muſk and yellow Wax. Tournefart ſays it is not unlike that 
of the Honey-ſuckle, but much ſtronger. Memoires de Þ Academic 
Royale des Sciences. 1704. 

AEGONYCHON, *Aqwox>. Dioſcorides, [ib. iii. cap. 158, 
ſays the Lithoſpermon, Gromwell, is ſometimes thus called. 
It is derived from dg, a Goat, and but, the Hoof, Becauſe 
of the Solidity and Hardneſs of the Sced, in the Opinion of 
Gorreus. 

AGOPROSOPON. The fame as Folio, which ſee. 

AGYPTIACUM UNGUENTUM. A Compolition that 
is aſcribed originally to Meſue, and has been received by 
moſt Diſpenſatoria that have been ſince wrote, without any 
material Alteration, It is thus given in the Diſpenſatory of our 
own College. £1 1 | 

Take of V e, or of the Ruſt of Braſs 

cred five Parts; of Honey four Parts; of the 

inegar ſeven Parts ; boil them altogether to a due Con- 
ſiſtence, and a duſky. red Colour. 

Fe, E- 
gypuan c 

The 2 * of the Edinburgh Diſpmſatory ſeem to have 
thought this too ſtrong of the Verdigreaſe, and have lowered 
it by increaſing the Proportion of Honey, | 

Take of Verdigreaſe, reduced to fine Powder, five Ounces ; 

of Honey fourteen Ounces ; of Vinegar ſeven Qunces ; 
boil them together over a gentle Fire to the Conſiſtence 
of an Unguent. „ie by | | 

This is an admirable „and much recommended 
ical Writers to keep down fungous Excreſcences in 
ut it is too corroſive, eſpecially that of the London 
Diſpenſatory, except lowered according to the Circumſtances 

Cale The Hint of this Compoſition is taken from 
Dioſcorides, who recommends Verdigreaſe boiled with 
for deterging foul Ulcers. And Aetius, -Tetrabib. iv. Serm. ii. 
cap. 3. preſctibes an Ointment very little different from this. 
See ABSCESSUS. | * 

It would perhaps be ſomewhat difficult to account for the 

Name of this Ointment, becauſe none of the Ingredients bear 
to t.  Actius however takes notice of an 
ian in the Cure of 

erable Ingredient : 


Eoverium OLEUM. Auel Daw, Egyptian Oil, alſo 
called Cicinum, which Dioſcorides ſays was expreſſed from the 


Seeds of the xiz-, (Ricinus) or, as we call it, Palma Chriſti ; he 


repreſents 4. 11 internal Uſe (a) bur very proper 
for Lam Plai on 

Aae e ke was 8 in Egypt from the Sceds of 
the above mentioned Ricinus, which was alſo called Croton, 


Brui effion and Boiling. He recommends it in 
Lala, Fes of the Skin and Freckles, which he 
ſays it will take by continual Uſe. | 


The Second was the FEorrrium Olum ALBUM, 4. 


_ 


OY 


Galen, with-Lillies, a6d-called alto Crininon, or Suſinon O- 
leum. This is probably the fimple Oil of Lillies mentioned by 
hr | 


E ee 
guentum Apyptium Album, white Egyptian Ointment, 

alſo — open, Or ov7ire wipe; and is probably that 

deſcribed joſcorides. 5 a 

Take of Oil nine Pounds five Ounces ; of Calamus five 

Pounds and a Quarter; of Myrrh five Ounces ; mix them 

well with ſweet-ſcented Wine, and then boil them. Then 

ſtrain off the Oil, and, after infuſing in it three Pounds 

and a half of Cardamoms, that have been bruiſed, and 

macerated in Rain-water, pour it back. Let them ma- 

cerate, and then preſs them, This done, take of this 

Oil inſpiſſated three Pounds and a half, with Lillies a 

thbuſand in Number; Strip theſe of their Leaves, and put 

them in a broad but not deep Baſon, and pouring the il 

upon them, ſtir them well with your Hands "anointed 

with Honey. Afterwards let them reſt a Day and a Night, 

and the next Motnitlg remove it into your Sieve and ſtrain 

it, ſpeedily takin the Oil that ſwims upon the Wa- 

ter that was vreffed out with it ; for this will not bear 

Water mixed with it, like the Roſaceum; but, if 

are heated together, ferment and putrefy. It ma 


another anointed with Honey, firſt ſprinkling a little fine 


C 


upon it. Aſter this, take the ; 
into the Baſon, and pour on it an equal Quantity of Oil 
impregnated with the ſame Aromatics as before, and caſt 


therein ten Drams of bruiſed Cardamoms. When you 
have well ftirred it with your Hands, after a ſhort Reſt, 
preſs it, and remove the Impurities of the Liquor. Pour 


on Oil the third time, and do as before, adding the Carr 
damoms and Salt, and working it with your Hands a- 
nointed with Honey. The Oil that comes off by the 
firſt ſtraining is the beſt, the ſecond next, and the laſt 
in Order is the worſt. Then aga 
and plucking off the Leaves, diſpoſe them as before, and 
pour upon them the Oil that was firſt drawn off, and pro- 
ceed with them in the ſame Manner as with the firſt 
thouſand, adding the Cardamoms before ſtraining. This 
done, pour on the ſecond Oil, and likewiſe the third, ob- 


ſerving a like Proceſs for each as for the firſt. The of- 


tener you macerate freſh Lillies, the more Virtue and 
Goodneſs will there be in your Ointment ; but when you 
think you have dane enough, add to every Preparation 
of the beſt Myrrh ſeventy-two Drams, of Saffron. ten 
Drams, of Cinnamon ſeventy-five Drams ; others put an 
equal Weight of Saffron and Cinnamon. Bruiſe them and 
put them in a Baſon of Water, and pour thereto the Oint- 
ment that was firſt drawn ; a little after pour it into ſmall 
dry Veſſels, firſt rubbed with Gum, or Myrrh, or. Honey 
and Saffron diluted with Water. 
ſecond and third Ointment. Some content themſelves 


with a ſimple Ointment, made of the Oil of the Ben-Nut, 


or any other Oil, and Lillies. 3 evans 
What is made in Phcenicia and Egypt ſeems to excel others, 


and of this the beſt is that which has the fragrant Smell of the | 
and opens Obſtructions of the Womb, and 


neral, is 
gyptian or Syrian Ulcers, becauſe very frequent in theſe Coun- 


Lillies. | 
It warms, ſoftens J 
is good in Inflammations of the ſame Part; and, in 
very beneficial in Women's Diſorders. It alſo cures ſcurfy and 
ſcald Heads, and ſoon removes the Blackneſs from Wounds 
or Blows, and makes them of the fame Colour with the reſt of 


the Skin. Drank, it purges Bile downwards, and provokes | 
Diſtemper, becauſe of the Dryneſs of the Air, and the Variety 


Urine ; but it is hurtful to the Stomach, and creates a Nauſea, 
2 lib. i. cap. Ga. | 127 J EE 
he ſimple Oil of Lillies is probably that deſcribed by Paulus 
#gineta, lib. viii. cap. 20. | | 8 
The Oil of Lillies he ſays (which others call Suſinum, per- 
haps becauſe it was invented at Suſe) is made of two 
Ounces of the dried Leaves. of white Lillies put into an 
Italic Point of Oil, and very cloſely ſtopped, ſo as nothing 
can tranſpire, and ſet to ſtand three Days in the Sun. 


Ounces of freſh ones put to the Oil, which is to ſtand 
likewiſe another three Days, and then to be ſtrained and 
kept up for Uſe. X 

The ige d, Unguentum Ægyptium, without the Ad- 
dition of Xwxziy Album, was, according to Galen, made of 
the Flowers of the Acantim. He ſays it was called julio, 


Paulus Egineta, lib. vii. cap. 20. gives the Compoſition of 
5 , np their Pain obliges them to lie down again. 


the Metopium z but it cannot be the ſame that Galen means, 
becauſe the Flowers of the Acantha are not any Part of its 


ents. 
_ JEGYPTIUM LINUM. This is mentioned by Hippo- 
Crates (de Morbis, lib. ii.) ſpeaking of the Cure of a Polypus 


Wo 


convenient therefore to move it often from one Veſſel to 


again take a thouſand Lillies, 


the Author fa 


Do the ſame by the 


Then it is ſtrained, the old Leaves caſt away, and two — 
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in the Noſe. He adviſes to cut a Spunge round like à Ball, 
of a Size to ſit the Noſtril, and to involve it in A oo 
„ but 


Flax, ( dryvulis) for it does not ſeem to mean 
rather a kind of Low. | ban 't 
. ALUTA AXGYPTIA. Ale endes. It is named by Hip- 
(de * and ſeems to be a ſoft Leather, like what 
we uſe to ſpread Plaiſters upon. | 

_ *AIIYOTTH ETYOTHPTH, Agyptian Alum. See ALumen. 
 AGYPTIUM ANDROMACHI EMPLASTRUM. Ae- 
tius, Tetrab, iv. Serm. iii. cap. 1 3- introduces this Plaiſter 
with great Encomiums. He fays it is famous for uniting the 
Sinufles, for healing Cuts that lay the Bone bare, for 
Diſtortions and Luxations of the Limbs and Joints, for Bites in- 


flicted by Men, Quadrupeds, or Reptiles ; laid on the Fore= 


head, it ſtops Defluxions on the Eyes; it heals the largeſt and 
deepeſt Cuts with a Sword in three Days. It has an excel- 
lent Virtue for diſcuſſing, ſo as to diſperſe a Collection of Pus, 
unleſs there, be a yery large Quantity, without Perforation of 
the Skin. It _ upples the Limbs, though. never ſo 
ſtiff ami hard, brings malignant Ulcers to cicatriſe. It is 
thus prepared: 3 wield. 7 
Take of Wax, Litharge, of each one hundred and twenty 
four Drams; of Gum Ammoniac ſixty-two Drams; of 
Turpentine thirty-two Drams ; of greaſy Wool, burnt, 
eighteen Drams ; of Birthwort, Frankincenſe, Squama 
ris, each eight Drams ; of the Scoria of Steel eight 
Drams ; of Myrrh three Drams ; of Opoponax twoDrams; 
of the Oil called Cicinum, or the Sicyoniumy or old 
Oil, three Pounds. Boil the Litharge with the Oil to a 
Conſiſtence; then adding the Squama, let it boil till it 
will no longer raiſe a Spot in your Cloaths, Then add firſt 
the Wax, after that the Gum Ammoniac bruiſed. When 
theſe are melted put in the Turpentine, and taking it off 
the Fire, mix in with it the Frankincenſe bruiſed, and 
the Aſhes of the burnt Wool, -and work 'it up with your 
Hands, and uſe it ſometimes pure, ſometimes diluted; 


AGYPTIUM CROCEUM UNGUENTUM. This is 
an Ointment deſcribed by Aetius, Tetrab. ii. Serm. iv. Cap. 45. 
| takes the Name from Crocus, Saffron, that gives it the Co- 
our, 

AGYPTIUS PESSUS. This Peſſary is deſeribed by Paulus 
Agineta, from Antylus, lib. vii. cap. 24. It conſiſts of Honey, 
Turpentine, Butter, Oil of Roſes, or of Lillies, and Saffron 3 
of each equal Parts, If the Vagina is ſordid, and not inflamed, 
that Verdigreaſe may be added in a Quantity 


equal to half that of cach of the other Ingredients. From this 


Addition it probably took the Name. 


AGYPTIUM PHARMACUM AD AURES. Aetius, 
Tetrab. ii. Serm. ii. cap. 83. ſpeaks of this as excellent for de- 
terging foetid Ulcers of the Ears, which he ſays it cures, 
though the Patient was born with them. 


Take of bitter Almonds two Drams ; of white Pepper two 
Drams ; the Inſide of Ægyptian Beans two Drams; of 
Saffron, Myrrh, Opium, Frankincenſe, Caſtor, each two 
Drams; Omphacium four Drams;  Vitriol four Drams ; 
Aphronitrum two Drams. Pound them in Vinegar, in 
which the Bark of Pomegranates has been boiled, till th 
come to a Conſiſtence ſomewhat viſcid. Dilute this with 
Ointment of Nard, and ſo drop it into the Ears. | 


AGYPTIA ULCERA. Aretæus deſcribes a Species of 
ignant Ulcer of the Tonſils and Fauces, which he calls Æ- 


tries. The Paſlage is in ib. i. de Caufis & Signis Acutorum Mor- 
borum, cap. 9. 
Of all Countries, ſays he, Ægypt is moſt ſubje& to this 


of Food ; for the Inhabitants live upon Roots, Herbs, acrid 


Seeds, and all Sorts of Garden-ſtuff, and their Drink is the 


thick Water of the Nile, or a ſharp Liquor made of Batley. 
Syria alſo is infeſted with this Diſeaſe, eſpecially that Part of 
it called Cœloſyria; whence they are called Ægyptian or Syrian 


Ulcers. 


"They who die of it make a miſerable End. The miſerable Pa- 
tients labour under Pains, with a burning Heat, as in a 
Reſpiration is quite depraved, for breathe 
forth nothing but the filthy Vapour of the Ulcer, and imme- 
diately draw in the ſame again; and are ſo troubleſome to 
themſelves, as not to endure their own Smell. Their Faces are 
pale or livid, they have an acute Fever, a Thirſt ſo violent as 
if they were on Fire, and yet dare not drink for fear of Pain ; 
for are tormented beyond Meaſure, if the Drink runs 
againſt their Tonſils, or back into their Noſtrils. If they lie 
down they are forced to riſe; nor can they bear to fit up, for 
But for the moſt 
Part, they chooſe to walk about; for being incapable of Relief 


or Eaſe, they avoid all Reſt, and ſeek to loſe the Senſe of one 


Pain by introducing another. gaſp and draw their Breath 
much inwards, as greedy to be refreſhed with * 


+ 
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but breathe forth very little, becauſe the Ulcers, which are as 
hot as Fire, are ſtill more inflamed by the fervent Breath ; a 


Hoarſeneſs and Loſs of the Voice comes on, and theſe dymp- 


toms increaſe more and more, till the Patient on a ſudden 

falls to the Ground, and there expires. See TonsiLL#. 

- - AGYPTIA ANTIDOTUS. The Egyptian Antidote. 
Many of theſe are deſcribed by Nicolaus Myrepſus, in his firſt 

Section, which treats of Antidotes. Their Deſcriptions are 

Pu long, and not of ſufficient Importance to be inſerted 


AEICHRYSON. *Auxpoov. From a, always, and xpveve, 
Gold. A Name of the Sedum majus. Gorraus. See SEDUM. 

AEIGLUCES. *Awyavxi;, From an, „ and vnd, 
ſweet. A Sort of ſweet Wine, that went by that Name, as 
it were always Muſt. It is thus prepared; as ſoon as 
Muſt is tunned immediately from the Wine-preſs, they ſet the 
Veſſels under Water, to ſtand during Winter, that it may keep 
EC for it is only the Heat of the Muſt that turns it 
into Wine. 


AEITPATHEIA. Arabi, From an, always, and Saber, 
an Affection or Paſſion. A never - ceaſing Affection or Paſſion. 

AEITHALES. 'Auban;. From ah, always, and dave, to 
be green. Another Name for the Sedum maj us. 

IZOON. A. g. From ah, always, and 8, Life. Sem- 
perviuum, Sedum, Houſeleek. An Herb, of which there 
are three Species in Dioſcorides, the great, the ſmall, and 
a third, called by 
tecebra. The Sort is deſcribed as having a Stalk above a 
Cubit high, 4 * a Man's Thumb, fat, green with In- 
cifions after the Manner of the Lactaria vallaris, called xapaxias 
vibe, Wood Spurge, with fat carnous Leaves, of the 
Size of a Man's Thumb, like a Tongue at the Top, ſome 
turning their convex Sides toward the Ground ; others ſtanding 


at the Head, and ſo compacted together all around, as to re- Sin 


preſent the F igure of an Eye, whence it is called {vo@0axu, 
and Buptanyui;.” The ſmall & roum has many Stalks 
ſprouting from one Root, with ſlender, round, fat, ſharp-pointed 
— The middle Stalk riſes a Span eh, bearing an Um- 
bella, with a ſmall herbaceous Flower, two firſt Kinds 
of Houſeleek are cooling, and are alſo moderately drying and 
aſtringent. The third Kind has a ſmall, thick, hairy Leaf, 
moſt like Purſlane. It is of a heating, acrimonious, exulcerat- 
Nature. Gorreus. 
 ALIANUS MECCIUS. A Phyſician that lived in the 
time of the Emperor Adrian. We learn from Galen that he 
wrote well on the Diſſection of the Muſcles. It is alfo ſaid 
he was one of Galen's Maſters, by whom he is recorded to have 
been a ician of Abilities, and a very worthy Man. 
ELIUS PROMOTUS. There ſeems to have been two 
of this Name, one a Diſciple of Oftanes the Perſian. This 
A hius accompanied Xerxes into Greece. 
The ſecond was a Phyſician of Alexandria, who lived in the 
time of Pompey. He wrote a "Treatiſe wp} hb x) Indomrapiur 
Gappaixuy, of Poiſons, and deleterious Medicines. ſner and 
Tiraquellus ſay this Work is preſerved in ſome of the Italian 
— in uſcript; Mercurialis and Fabricius ſay in the 
atican. ö a 
AMILIUS MACER. A Poet of Verona, who lived in 
the Reign of Auguſtus. He was Contemporary with, and ſome- 
what older than Ovid, who ſpeaks of him thus : | 


Sante ſuas volucres legit mibi grandior ave 
Quæfue noret ſerpens, que juvat berba, Macer. 


From hence we learn he wrote on Birds, Serpents and Plants; 
but Mr. Le Clerc is of Opinion he only gave an Account of 
ſuch Vegetables as were Antidotes to thoſe Poiſons as he ſpeaks 
of. Servius ſays the ſame Author wrote a Poem on Bees. | 

It is on Account of his Poem on Birds, Serpents and Herbs 
that he is numbered the medicinal Authors. His 
Works are loſt 3 thoſe which go under his Name being, in 
the” Opinion of all the learned, ſuppoſititious, and are ſaid to be 
wrote by one Odobonus. BLISS + * 

AOLIPYLE. KorirII Es. I do not know that this 


ce; into theſe: Water is put, and when are placed 

in a hot Fire the Water, rarefied into Vapour, x Ave with a 
great Noiſe and Force, imitating W ind. | | „* 

KON. "Aus. The whole Age of a Man, from his Birth 

to his Death properly, but uſed frequently by Hippocrates to 


Ir allo fi 


the Greeks ard aypia, by the Latins II- i 
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 AEONION. . , The Sedwn majur, ter Hou 
leek is by ſome called thus. 2 cos ood 
ZONESIS. Aue. From _ rie, to 
upon, wet 
3 
rin. Ne. l 


ORA. A . From deute, to lift up, ſuſpend, or hang 
on high. uſed by the An- 
2 2 Aetius gives the following Account. Tirab, i. 
erm. iii. cap. 6. ö 

Other Kinds of Exerciſe, ſays be, conſft in Mich of the 
Body; but Geftation is of Motion, and ſuch a 
Diſpoſition as much reſembles Reſt, in which moſt Parts of 
the Body ſeem to lie till, while the whole is carried along 


the Way in which the Geſtation is directed. Hence It appears 


that Geſtation is at once the moſt beneficial and moſt gentle 
Kind of Exerciſe, fince it procures no Laſffitude, and yet moves 
the after the manner of great Exerciſes. 

All ion has the Virtue of exciting and ventilating the 
innate Heat, of diſperſing the redundant Humours, of 


ing the Habit, and raiſing the dull and id Powers, 
here are many different Species den, ſome of 
which, in particular, are thoſe which follow : A Geſtation 
may be performed in a Bed, either made penſile (frrhaps like 
the medern Hammocks ) or moveable on the Fulcra, or Feet which 
1 it. A ſecond Way of Geſtation is in a Litter, which 
is alſb two-fold, that is, when the Perſon carried either fits or 
lies along. A third Way is in a Chariot, and a fourth in a 
Ship or Boat. Riding alſo may be accounted a Species of 
Geſtation. 

Geſtation in a Bed is convenient for feveriſh Perſons, and 
ſuch as have lain ſick a long time, who cannot well raiſe their 
weak and waſted Bodies. It is alſo proper for thoſe who be- 
in to recover Strength after a Fever, and for ſuch as have 


taken Hellebore ; it is likewiſe in a Phrenſy, for it gently 
compoſes the Perturbation of the Spirits, and inclines to Slee 
eres alſo, and Loſs of Appetite, are relieved by it. 
tion in a Litter is proper for ſuch as labour under a 

lethargic, or ſemitertian, 'or quotidian Fever ; and hydropical 
Perſons ; ſuch as are ſeized with a Stupor, the Remains of an 
Apoplexy, or Palſy ; and for thoſe who are afflicted with the 
Gout or Stone. Perſons under a perfect Intermiſſion of a 
Fever are carried this Way in a ſitting Poſture. 

As for Geſtation in a Chariot, there is ſomething ſhaking in 
it, which works upon chronic Diſtempers; but of this Ki 


ſome are more gentle and eaſy, others rougher and more ve- 


hement, The firſt, or ſofter, is to be uſed in Diſtempers of 
the Head, and Fluxes of the Inteſtines ; the latter, or more 


violent, is proper for Infirmities of the Breaſt or Stomach, for - 


lax Tumors, hydropical Perſons, and ſuch as are ſeized with 
a Stupor. But vertigi Perſons, and ſuch as have half their 
Head affected ſit backwards, and move gently. We 
have known many cured this Way, who needed no other Help; 
but then their Seat muſt be ſo contrived, as that they may {it 
in a pretty ſupine Poſture. | 

- Laſtly, Geſtation in a Boat or Ship, if near Land, and on 
a calm Sea, is proper for ſuch as have a Dropſy, or Elephan- 
tiaſis, ſuch as are ſwelled, or ſtruck with a ſudden Palſy. 
This Geſtation at firſt turns the Stomach, but ſoon grows f 
miliar and agreeable. But Geſtation upon the Sea is moſt vio- 


lent, and cauſes many and es, 2s of mba > 
where the Mind is diftraRted betwit ope and Sorrow, Jor 


and Danger, and the' Ship's Crew ſometimes exulting with 
and Alacrity, at other times funk into Deſpair. All 
things put together are of Force ſufficient to drive any old Diſ- 
temper out of Body, and exclude it for ever, not to men- 
tion that a Mixture of Reſt and Motion, if any thing can do 
e Am. If files in” Hippocrates 8 „ey Place 
Ade. It ſignifies in a A 
or riſing Ground, 'of — difficule Aſcent. 

-_ ALIS. "Equat. N. 2 3 oM _ is 

ied to thing that. is t with itſelf, and 

the ſame, or that is the- fine in all its Pars. In this laſt Senſe, 
Pus or Matter is faid to be equal, or of an equal Conſiſtence, 


when it has no Admixture of Ichor or Sanies, but is all alike. 


A Temperament or Conſtitution is faid to be equal, which is 
not ſubject to Alteration or Exceſſes, but is always the ſame. 
A Pulſe is called equal that keeps the ſame Tenor, without 
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duce to the Equality above mentioned are called Afquantia by 
_ Authors, amongſt which Gaſtellus quotes Jul. E Claus 
inus. 

AQUILIBRIUM.” The general Signification of this Word 
is too well underſtood to want Explanation, In a medicinal 
Senſe it is uſed to expreſs a juſt Proportion betwixt the Solids 
and Fluids of the Body, which is neceſſary to the Performance 
of the animal Functions, and a perfect State of Health. 

AQUINOCTIUM. The Equinoz, of which there are 
two, Vernal and Autumnal, yſicians have taken notice 
of theſe * as productive of certain Diſorders. Thus 


AÆgineta, from Diocles, lib. i. cap. 100. ſays the Vernal Equi- 
nox increaſes Ph and ſweet Seroſities in the till the 
riſing of the Pleiades, which is fix and forty Days. efore 


we are to feed an aromatic and acrid Aliments, and to uſe much 
Exerciſe, The Autumnal Equinox increaſes Phlegm, and thin 
Defluxions, till the Fall of the Pleiades, which is ſix and forty 
Days. During this Seaſon we are to ſtop Defluxions by the 
Uſe of highly aromatic and acrid Food, to avoid Emetics, to uſe 
much Exerciſe, and abſtain from Venery. | 

"The Autumnal Equinox is placed about the twenty-fourth 
Day of September by Paulus Agineta, ib. vii. cap. 11. 

Vernal Equinox is placed by Aetius on the twenty-third 
of March, and the Autumnal on the 7 7 of September. 
Aetius Tetrab. i. Serm. iii. cap. 167. See AER. 

AQUIPOLLENS. Equal with reſpect to Strength. It 
has been uſcd to expreſs an Equality of 7 in the antagoniſt 
Muſcles, which move the ſame Part in different Directions. 

AER. %%. The Air. What is meant by this Word is fo 
commonly known, that it would be ſuperfluous to attempt to 
define it. Phyſicians in all Ages have ed the Air as the 
grand Inſtrument in producing all Changes that happen in na- 
tural Bodies, and of great Importance both in producing and 
coring Diſtempers, and in deſtroying and preſerving Health. 

edicine it is numbered amongſt the Non-naturals, and is 
more immediately neceſſary to animal and vegetable Life, than 
even Nutrition. 

Hippocrates, in his Treatiſe de Flatibus, gives his Sentiments 
with reſpect to the Air. He ſays the Bodies of Men and all o- 
ther Animals are nouriſhed by three things, which are called 
Meat, Drink, and Spirits (wala) ; theſe, when within the 
Body, are called Wind or Flatuſſes Jos but out of the Body, 
Air. As this Air bears a great Part in whatever happens in t 
Univerſe, the Force thereof is a Subject conſiderable enough to 
deſerve Examination, The Wind is nothing but a „ or 
Effuſion of Air. When therefore there is a great deal of Air, 
it makes a Stream or Flux ſtrong enough to tear upTrees by the 
Roots, and to raiſe Waves in the Yea 1 of elevating 
Ships of immenſe Burden to a prodigious Height, ſuch is its 
Force. Notwithſtanding this, it is inviſible, however manifeſt 
to the Underſtanding by the Effects. What is there tranſacted 
in the Univerſe without Air ? What Body is without it ? Or 
where is it not preſent ? All the Space betwixt the Heavens and 
the Earth is filled with Air (awpale;). By this Winter and 
Summer are cauſed ; in the Winter it is condenſed and cold, in 
he Summer mild and calm. The Sun, Moon and Stars per- 
orm their Courſes by the Aſſiſtance of the Air; for the Air is 
the Nouriſhment of Fire, infomuch that Fire deprived of Air 
cannot ſubſiſt ; the Air being itſelf perennial and thin, furniſhes 
the Sun with the means of continuing its perennial Courſe. 

That the Sea alſo participates of Air is manifeſt. ; for how 
could Sea Animals live without it? And how could they parti- 
cipate of it, unleſs 2 it through the Water, or out 
ot the Water itſelf. e Air is the Support of the Moon, 
and the Chariot of the Earth, and nothing in Nature is void of 
it, The Air therefore of all things has the greateſt Influence, 
as has been faid above. | 
| The Air is the Support of the Life. of Mortals, and the 
Cauſe of thoſe Diſeaſes to which Mankind is ſubject. And fo 
neceſſary is the Air to our Bodies, that though a Man may 
live two or three Days or more without Meat or Drink; yet if 
the Paſlage of the Air. into the Body is intercepted for a very 
ſmall Part of a Day, it is certain Deſtruction, ſo abſolute is the 
Neceſſity for it. Men ſametimes reſt from all other Actions, 
for Liſe is full of Changes, Reſpiration alone is perpetual in 
all Animals, who are perpetually employed either in Expiration 
or Inſpiration. 

I have faid that there is a great Communion betwixt all Ani- 
mals and. the Air; I now preceed to ſhew that it is not proba- 
ble that Diſeaſes can be cauſed by any thing but the Air, as it 
is received into the Body cither in tities too fmall. or too 
large, if it is either too much condenſed, or infected with Con- 


on. 
hes have quoted this Paſſage with a View, firſt to ſhew that 
Hippocrates had taken notice of the general Influence of the 
Air on Animal Bodies, which will appear more abundantly in his 
Treatiſe of Air, Mater and Climates. Secondly, as an Inftance of 
the Precariouſneſs of Theory in Phyſic, ſince this great Man,whoſe 
Penetration enabled him io obſerve the Changes which happen 


to carr 


| 
1 
T 
y 
| 


poſſibly be contrived, with the Mate- 
rials kind had, in his Days, arrived to a Knowled ” 
could not however avoid running into Puerilities and 1 


Animal Bodies, inſomuch that he ſeems to have been acquainted 
2 of rr ſince by means of the 
ir-Pump, and by orher Experiments, which will be related 
under 8 
After having 2 an Account of the Pr ics of the 
Weather, from Changes produced in the Creation, 
he goes on to give the Reaſon for it thus : | 


Haud equidem credo, quia fit divinitus illis 
Ingenium, aut rerum fato prudentia major: 

Verum ubi tempeſtas, & cœli mobilis humor 
Mutavere vias, & Jupiter humidus Auſtris 

Denſat erant que rara modo, & qua denſa relaxat, 
Vertuntur ſpecies animorum, & peftora motus 
Nunc alios, alios dum nubila ventus a 

Concipiunt : hinc ille avium concentus iu agris, 
Et late pecudes, & ovantes gutture corvi. 


Upon the Whole, it will appear by the ions I ſhall 
give from different Authors, that the ancient ians were 
perfectly ſenſible of the Importance of the Air, both with re- 
gard to the Preſervation of Health, and Cure of Diſeaſes ; and 
that they took more care than is uſual amongſt us, not only 
the noxious Qualities which the Air may contract at 
particular Times and Seaſons, and prevent the ill Effects there- 
of, but alſo to render it medicinal, and of Aſſiſtance in the Cure 
of Diſeaſes. . | 

The very Air that ſurrounds us is continually perverting our 
Temperament, while it changes. to hot or dry, or cold or moiſt, 
beyond a juſt Degree. As to other Cauſes, we are not all at 
once obnoxious to them, nor meet with them every Day; but 
the Air that preſſes on our Bodies is circumfuſed around us all, 
and is drawn into us by Reſpiration. Hence the Bodies of Ani- 
mals muſt of neceſſity have their Temperament „ AC» 
cording to the various Alterations it undergoes. Sometimes the 
ambient Air acquiring an Exceſs of Heat and Moiſture induces a 
peſtilential Conſtitution, and becauſe the Humours of the Body, 
whichare bred of unwholefome Food, are ſubject to putrefy, a Foun- 
dation is laid for a peſtilential Fever. Aetius Tetr. it. Serm. i. 
c. 94. 

Oribaſius, in his medicinal Collections, lib. ix. cap. 1. tran- 
ſcribes from Galen the following Paſlages relating to the Air, 

The beſt Air is that which is the pureſt, not N with 
moiſt and heavy Vapours from any ſtanding Pools or 
nor infected with unwholeſome ps and Exhalations from 
ſome nei ring Caverns, like that of Sardes and Hierapolis. 
Air that has contracted ill Qualities from the common Shores 
belonging to ſome great City or Army, or from the Stench of 
putrefied Carcaſſes or rotten Dung of Vegetables, muſt nceds 
be bad, and ſtands condemned. So likewiſe is that which is denſe 


and foggy from ſome * Lake gr River, or confined 
on _ with high Mountains, and never ſtirred or ventilated 
the Winds ; for this laſt Sort corrupts and: ſuffocates, being 


ike the Air in Houſes that are uninhabited and ſhut up, which 
contract much Filth and Mouldineſs for want of airing. All 
theſe Kinds of Air are hurtful. to all „ as, on the contraty, 
a pure Air is univerſally agreeable. ſe Differences of the 
Air, which are in d to Heat or Cold, Dryneſs or Moiſture, 
do not affect all P alike. To Bodies axe in the beſt 


other. | ; 
L 'Trellanes,, yabing of the Houſe in which an 
Bectical Patient is to be | 


outwargly be applied; but we ſhould ſtudy, by ſome _ 


Murmur induces Sleep. It would be yet better, and more 
for our Purpoſe, if we could ſo change the Air, as that it might 
not only/tefrigerate, but corroborate the Rody, 
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Vine-tendrils, or ing of like cy, which has a 
. 
muſt certainly be for all hectical Perſons, but eſpe- 
cially for thoſe who their Heart and principally af- 
fefted with a burning Heat, like Fire; for ſuch Patients do 
not ſind ſo much Relief from a refrigerating Diet, as from the 
Inſpiration of the cool Air; as, on the contrary, who 
have their Liver, Belly, or any other Part, moſt ſenſibly diſ- 
ordered, receive more t from Choice of Food than 
of Air. In ſhort then, while the Summer holds, we are to 
alter the Air by Refrigeration ; but in Winter we are not to 
induce a Warmth therein, becauſe however cold it be, it never 
hurts the Perſons we are ſpeaking of. The Body, for the ſame 
Reaſon, muſt be moderately cloathed, and not heated with a 
Multitude of Garments, which may cauſe a Faintnefs. Ib. xii. 


. Egineta, for fuch as have taken too violent Purget, au- 
wviſes, among other things, that they may be kept from Air that 
exceeds a moderate in Cold or Heat. The firſt, ſays 
he, drives the Matter the outer Parts inwards, and aug- 
ments the Flux ; the other diſſolves the Body, and deftroys 
Strength. Ib. vii. cap. 7. 

The ſame Author, after ſpeaking of the Alterations made on 
| the Bodies of Animals by the of the Air, in the ſame Terms 
as Aetius, before quoted, thits goes on: He who knows theſe 
things will not only be able to foretel what Diſtempers will 

naturally happen from every Conſtitution ; but will find out 
' Methods to prevent them, by inſtituting a Regimen quite op- 
poſite to the preſent iling Intemperies of the Air. What- 
ever Bodies then are ſubject, from their proper Temperament, 
to fall into any Diſeaſe, are eaſily affected and hurt by a con- 
curring Diſpoſition of the Air; but ſuch as are of a Lempera- 
ment contrary to that of the Air, not only receive no Injury, 
but find themſelves better ; the Meaſure of their Exceſs in one 
Quality compenſating for that of the Air in the contrary. A 
wiſe Man, therefore, who underſtands theſe Things, will pre- 
ſerve his Health by oppoſing Contraries to one another, ſome- 
times uſing refrigerant, ſometimes heating Medicines, as need 
ſhall require. 

To ſerve the firſt Intention, or Refrigeration, he makes fre- 
quent Uſe of Water, — Reſt, eats little, and drinks plen- 
-tifully z but when he has Occaſion to acquire a contrary U 
lity, he knows by warm Cloathing, much Exerciſe, full Eat- 
ing, and ſober Drinking, to heat his Conftitution as much as 
ſhall be requiſite. A cold and moift Air may, in a Me- 
ſure, be remedied, and converted into the oppoſite Qualities of 
hot and dry, by ing large Fires, which Acron the Agri- 


making 
n in order to deſtroy the peſtilential 


jon in the Air. Ab. ii. c. 35. 

This Chapter on Air ir taken from Galen, and repeats verbatim 
what is before quoted from — — as = at that Paſſage which 
condetins Air that is pent up between high Mountdint, and then 
goes on thus: The Air on high Mountains, and in hilly Coun- 
tries, when no Wind ſtirs, is more wholefome, and good for 
aſthmatic and conſumptive People, and all Indiſpoſitions of the 
Head and Breaſt. But the Air of low Regions, which is pure, 
is beſt for old People, and ſuch as are ſubject to Faintings, 
The Sea Air is beneficial in hydropical and watery Diſtempers, 
eſpecially ſuch as have a cold Cauſe ; for Nerves affected by 
Conſent of Parts, and Proftration of Appetite. The Air of 
rocky Places is not good; for in the Winter it is too cold, and 
in Summer fultry hot. Air filled with the Exhalations of Me- 
tals is bad ; the Air of a clayey Soil relaxes the Stomach; but 
what comes from a light yellow Earth, is more drying than the 
3 — n r 

he Air changes according to the Seafons of the Year, 
In the Spring it is hot and moiſt, in the Summer hot and dry, 
Autumn cold and dry, and in the Winter cold and moll. 
Again, there are three Differences in each Seaſon, the firſt, 
middle, and laſt; of theſe the middle bears the trueſt Character- 
iſtic or Temperament er to that time; for the Extremes 
participate of the adjoining Seaſons. Moreover the Moon cauſes 
four Changes in the Air every Revolution. The firſt Septgnary, 
or Quarter, which is reckoned from the new Moon to the ſeventh 
Dayinclufrely, is, like the Spring, hot and moiſt. The ſecond 
ich holds to the full Moon, is like the Summer. 

The third, the now decreaſing, reſembles the Autumn; 
and the laſt, the Winter. Yet farther, every Day has its Dif- 
of Air; for the Morning is and moiſt like the 
Spring, in which the Bodies fick and ſound Perſons 


are relaxed, ſo that 
tolerable” Part Middle of the Day may 
compared to Summer, the Twilight to Autumn, and the 
Evening to Winter. And laſtly, to conclude, the firſt Part of 
the Night is likened to the Spring, the Middle to Summer, and 
the reſt according to Order. e | 
By Air is underſtood that Fluid, which is ſcarcely to be per- 
ceived by our Senſes, but which manifeſts itſelf by its Reſiſtance 
to Bodies moved in it, and by its ſtrong Motion againſt” other 


Air, or utterly excluſive of it. The 


Bodies, when it is called Wind; and by this Reſiſtance and 
Motion of the Air, we know it is incumbent every where upon 
the Surface of our Earth; Wu intake Coy 
are perpetually kept alive by it. The Laws of our Exiſtence, 
and inevitable Neceſſity oblige us tb inſpire and expire this Air, 
be it what it will; infomuch that all the Affiſtances of Art are 
vain, and all that is done for us in the common Courſe of 
Fo 


If we examine into the Manner in which Nature 0 a0 
cording to the Laws which the great Creator has ordained, we 
ſhall plainly diſcover, that this Air is the grand, efficacious, 
and neceſſary Inſtrument which Nature univerſally employs in 
almoſt all the Operations ſhe is | in. For 
in this, Bodies of all Kinds la the move, and 
thoſe which 


t it is ſcarce ble to ſpeci 
Operation of — we 


ature, which happens without the 

Operations of Fire, the 
Loadſtone, Gravity, and the particular Attraction and Repul- 
ſion of Corpuſcles, may perhaps be alone excepted, as ca 

of being performed without it ; to all others it is abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary. Whatever is performed in Chymiſtry is done in the Air, 
without any Exception, unleſs, perhaps, as the Alchymiſts will 
have it, that the Matter of the Philo Stone, rightly pre- 
pared, and carefully locked up in the Philoſophical Egg, is in- 
tirely deprived! of al crude Air, and is brought to its rity 
in vacuo ; for they all are of Opinion, that nothing is ſo 

an Obſtacle to the Maturation of this beautiful Fruit as the 
crude Air : But this is to be underſtood of other Particles that 
are intermixed with the Air, rather than of the pure Element 


It is very certain, that Fire which puts all things in Motion, 
can neither be collected, preſerved, directed, increaſed, or mo- 
derated without Air. Hence, then, if Air is neceſſary to 


itſelf, 


Fire, Air is alſo neceſlary to every Operation of Fire; ſo that 


without it Fire would ceaſe to operate, nor could it be applied 
to other Bodies, The Fire here meant is that which is excit 
and ſupported by inflammable Fuel, by the Means of whi 
both Art and Nature execute their principal Purpoſes. 

Whoever has Leiſure and Inclination to take a View of the 
more general Claſſes of natural Bodies, will find, that Air is 
Every where required to their Vitality, Growth, Vigour and 

on ; for if their Lives conſiſt in the Circulation of Humours 
through pr Veſſels, and by a peculiar Power converting the 
8 receive into their own Nature, or at 
by a ſingular Virtue applying them to their Subſtance, and thus 
1 in * N it ſeems utterly _ 
one of theſe Functions can be performed without 
a Th c 1 5 I am ſenſib | urpriſed, when 
e Chymi 1 am ible, will be fi $ 

hes tht Nr CAT by net a OE RE. 
ſince the great Simplicity of the Matter of which they are 
formed ſeems to require Fire alone, in order to be capable both 
of acting and undergoing whatever is b 


t out in this 


Species of Bodies; but certainly thoſe who have duly conſidered 


the Nature of things, have ago underſtood that Foflils are 
brought forth multiplied in the deepeſt Receſſes of the 
Mines, and are thence ptotruded upwards, and that all os 
accompliſhed by the great Force of a ſubterraneous Fire, 

as this is certain, ſo iſe it muſt be allowed, that this ſub- 
terraneous, veſtal, and perpetual Fire is there retained, col- 
lected and applied by the Air alone. This it will be proper to 
ſet in a true Light, as it is a Point which has not been clearl 


treated any where elſe. Air then is a heavy, elaſtic Fluid, 
denſe in proportion to the Weights that compreſs it; ach more 


. N upon the ſame Fire, in Proportion to its acquired 


ſity ; expands itſelf in the ſame Ratio, as it is freed from 
Compreſſion; rarefies proportionably to the Intenſeneſs of the 
Fire that act it; and inſinuates itſelf into all things, 
and exerts chiefly all its Properties in thoſe. Parts which are 
deep, and towards the Center of the Earth. Hence, there- 
fore, it always operates the. more violently, the deeper and 
denſer it is; and being agitated by the Fire, which by this very 
Attrition of the Air is collected there in greater Quantity, be- 
comes the phyſical Cauſe of the moſt violent Compreſſion, At- 
trition, Compaction, tion, and Union of eneous 
Particles; and hence the Foffils which are there, are 
of a Nature ſuitable to ſuch a Cauſe. Without Air none of 
theſe would be produced; and perhaps this is the ſole Reaſon 


W are only formed in Places. 
t Brerhague ſays here about ſubterraheous Fires, and thi 


Produttion of by Means of the Air, ſeems to want Proof. 
Nor will it be any ways to explain the Power of Air 


3; for ſome late very accurate Experi- 


tant. 
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taught us, that no Eggs of Animals, or Seeds 
of Plants, be ever ſo ripe, pregnant, and the beſt of the 
Kind, and cheri with ever ſo kindly a Warmth, will ever 
bring forth the Embryo's contained in them, but will remain 
intirely unactive, if they ate either deprived of Air, or are in- 
cloſed in ſtagnating Air in Glaſſes hermetically ſealed. All ſmall 
Plants likewiſe, even the moſt minute Moſſes, or aquatic Ve- 
getables, when they are kept in a Place void of Air, or when it 
15 not renewed, preſently wither and die. That the ſame alſo 
happens to all Animals, even to the fmalleſt Inſet, is true, 
beyond all Contradiction. | 

An accurate Knowledge, therefore, of the Air, which 
its actuating Properties may be underſtood, is abſolutely neceſ- 
fary for the Chymiſt, ician, and Natural Philoſopher ; for 

this means we ſhall be able to comprehend a great many 

rations which are performed by Art or Nature itſelf, their 
principal Cauſe very often being ſome innate Power of the Air, 
that exiſts nowhere elſe. 

Mean time, there is not, perhaps, any natural Body, the 
perfect Knowledge of which it is more difficult to arrive at, be- 
cauſe, of itſelf, it ſcarcely affects the Organs of our Senſes. 
This one may juſtly attribute to its exceeding Subtilty, to which 
the Dulneſs of our Nerves renders us inſenſible; inaſmuch, as 
even by the Aſſiſtance of the moſt perfect Microſcopes, we are 
not able to diſcover any thing in it. But there is yet ſomewhat 
elſe in the Air, which is ſtill a greater Obſtacle to our rightly 
underſtanding its Nature; and that is, its containing ſo many 
various Kinds of Corpuſcles, that in the whole Univerſe there 
is not found a Fluid compounded of a greater Variety. 

It is highly neceſſary therefore, firſt of all, to conſider diſtinctly 
every angle —— of the Air, carefully avoiding all Confuſion. 
This done, and each being ſeparately examined with due Appli- 
cation, it remains, by making an egate of the' whole, that 
we obtain as true a Knowledge of it as the Nature of the Thing 
will permit. 

The firſt Property then of Air, which offers itſelf to our Con- 
ſideration, is its Fluidity. This is ſo natural to it, that there is 
no Experiment the Event of which proves that Air could be 
deprived of it. It is evident to every one's Obſervation, that 
even in the ſharpeſt Froſt, when every thing, almoſt, is con- 
gealed, the Air ſtill remains liquid; even in an artificial Cold, 
tor greater than ever Nature has been obſerved to 
produce, the Air ſtill retained its Fluidity, notwithſtanding it 
was acted upon by ſuch a prodigious Exceſs of Cold. If you 
compreſs the Air with ever fo great Weight and Force, into 
the utmoſt Denſity, yet it does not then become ſolid by Con- 
cretion, but remains equally fluid as before ; and as ſoon as ever 
the Compreſſion is removed, it refumes its former Degree of 
Liquidity, Among the Experiments I have made with 
reſpect to the ulations of various Liquors, I have never yet 
met with one ſingle Experiment, by which it appeared that 
Air was coagulated into a folid Maſs. I muſt own, that once 
about Noon, in a froſty Day, when the Air was very ſerene, I 
obſerved ſome very ſmall Corpuſcles floating about in it, glit- 
tering in the Sun, and, by the Reflection from their little Sur- 
faces, ſparkling with extraordinary Coruſcations; but after a 
careful Examination, I diſcovered that theſe were nothing but 
little Glebules of Water, which before were diſperſed in the 
Air, but were now united and c ed, and thus appeared in 
Form of a very ſubtil Hoar- froſt. It therefore Fire can concrete 
with other Bodies, Air certainly a to retain its Fluidity 
much more obſtinately than Fire itſelf. But, indeed, it rather 
ſeems probable, that there are in Nature two Fluids, the Ele- 
ments of which will never unite with each other, nor will ever 
harden with any other Bodies into one homogeneous Maſs : And 
theſe two are Air and Fire. In the mean time, however, I 
have not forgot, that the Air concretes together, and unites 
with every kind of known Bodies, and ſerves as a kind of Ele- 
ment in their Compoſition : For this is ſufficiently evident from 
the large Quantity of Air which ſpontaneouſly makes its Way 
out of almoſt every Body, whilſt it is reducing into its Princi- 
ples; and this is now uſually, though perhaps not altogether 
properly, called factitious Air. The Fact upon ination 
appears to be thus ; It is contained in all known Liquors what- 
ſoever ; it penetrates together with them into all the Receſſes of 
compound Bodies ; thus at laſt, after a Coalition of the whole, 
it remains locked up in the Pores of Bodies, as it were, in very 
minute Veſſels ; and afterwards, the Liquor in which it was 
conveyed thither being diſſipated, it is left there alone. Hence 
then it is evident, that this Air was not concreted there, but 
only lay concealed, being retained by the including Body. As 
ſoon as ever, therefore, it can dif itſelf from this Con- 
finement, it ruſhes forth not in the leaſt ch , and returns 
with Velocity to its proper Nature. But this ftill appears in a 

Light, if we conſider common Water, whilſt freezing. 
There is concealed in it a great Quantity of inviſible Air: As 
| ſoon then as ever the Water begins to form itſelf into Ice, and 


ments have 


its Particles are preſſed nearer, and united together, as are 
; 81 the Motion with a remar 


now deprived 


that Degree of Fire which is neceſſary to keep 


them aſunder, and prevent their running into their natural U- 
nion, the Particles of Air, detained between the Corpuſcles of 
Water, cannot congeal, but are preſſed out of theſe Interſtices, 
where being united with other Particles, are collected in 
** and become again a moſt fluid Air; thus evident- 
evincing, that this Air was in reality 1 » but not 
* wg ted, or altered. The fame Ting Thing being ſup- * 
poſed in the like Manner in all other Bodies, the Fluidity of 
Air is ſufficiently demonſtrated. 

The extreme Smalneſs of every individual Particle of Air 
contributes greatly to its Fluidity ; for they are ſo exceeding 
minute, that no one of them can be repreſented to the Eye by 
any Microſcope whatever. And yet they are far larger than 
thoſe of Fire; for they can neither make their Way through 
Metals, Glaſs, Stone, or thick Wood, nor even 2 
Paper. And hence, Air may be excluded from any Place. 
cannot ſo much as paſs th thoſe inviſible Pores of Bodies, 
through which Wine, Oils, Water, Brine, Lixivia, and acid 
Spirits, are able to inſinuate themfelves. Theſe Obſervations 
are all evidently confirmed by the Air-pump : For if a leathern 
Ring is placed on the Braſs Plate which ſupports the Receiver 
out of which the Air is exhauſted, and the Receiver is ſet on 


the ſaid Rings then the Weight of the Atmoſphere, when the 


Air is exha from the Cavity of the Receiver, will preſs the 
Edge of the Receiver with ſo much Force upon the Ring of 
Leather, that the external Air will not paſs into the Cavity 
through the Ducts of the porous Leather, but will be intirely 
kept out; and yet, if you pour any one of the before men- 
tioned Liquors upon the Outſide of the Leather, it will be im- 
mediately imbibed, and it will ſoon inſinuate itſelf under the 
Glaſs into the Vacuum ; a manifeſt Proof, that other Fluids, 
though ſomewhat thick and tenacious, can eaſily paſs throu 
the Pores of Bodies that repel and keep out the Air. And 
ſame Thing is alſo demonſtrated by an infinite Number of other 
** 

the next Place, theſe ultimate aerial Particles are eaſily 
ſeparated from one another, inſomuch, that their Diſunion may 
be procured by a Force fo ſmall, that it ſcarcely comes under 
the Obſervation of our Senſes. And this Separability of the Air 
is ſuch, that it does not alter the Caſe, whatever is the Directi- 
on of the Body that divides it, whether upwards, downwards, 
or ſideways. 'This eaſy Diviſibility every one may obſerve, who 
conſiders the Motion of a ſmall poliſhed Body through the ftill 
Air, Thus a Steel Needle moves with great Facility in the 
circumambient Air, which Way ſoever you pleaſe; and it is 
the ſame with all other Bodies. This properly, therefore, may 
be called the Lubricity of the Air. 

However, upon a critical Examination, we difcover fome 
Tendency towards a Union between the Particles of. the Air ; 
by means of which they-readily run into a mutual Aſſo- 
ciation, though a very flight one, which may eaſily be de- 
ſtroyed: For it appears, that whenever one ſingle Particle of 
Air lies concealed in any Liquid, it is not perceived; but as 
ſoon as ever a like Particle is united with it, there 2 
ariſes a Bubble from this Union, which by a certain Tenacity 
reſiſts Diſſipation ; and if afterwards another, and another like 
Bubble meets with the former, there ſucceeds, in Proportion, 
a ſtill greater Bubble, tenacious, as the former, of its Magni- 
tude and ſpherical Figure. It may, perhaps, be thought, that 
this is rather owing to the Compreſſure of the ambient Liquid; 
nor do I deny that it may poſſibly ha by that means: But 
yet, the Effort at leaſt of the aerial Particles towards an Union 
with one another will be till greater than that between the 
Particles of Water and the very minute Particles of Air. The 
Attraction, however, between theſe Particles, I acknowledge to 
be very ſmall. It may, perhaps, be ſaid, theſe Particles repel 
each other, as the great Newton has demonſtrated ; and this is 
not to be denied, However, it remains certain, that there is a 
Power in theſe Particles, by which, when they are united in a 
ſpherical Figure, they long maintain themſelves in that Form, 
againſt the Force of Bodies that ſurround them. 

If we examine this Inclination to Cohefion more cloſely, we 
ſhall ſoon perceive, that the aerial Particles, ſingly and ſepa- 
rately conſidered, very eaſily ſuffer themſelves to be mixed with 
any other Liquid void of Air; and that they obſtinately abide 
in it, quietly reſting in its Interſtices, in the ſame Manner as any 
Salts are diſſolved in Water, Beſides, it appears, that a, large 
aerial Bubble, that is compoſed. of many united Particles of Air, 
and placed on the Surface of a Liquor intirely deprived of it, will 
reſolve into its elementary Particles ; and that theſe, when they 
are thus ſeparated, will be carried into the empty Pores of the 
Liquid, and never gather themſelves into a Bubble again, unleſs 
by the additional Force of a ſtronger Cauſe. 

And hence the Imperceptibility of the Air to our Senſes may 
be underſtood ; for nobody ever have thought of this Air 
which we now treat of, had not ſome large Bodies, and princi- 
pally ſuch as contain but a ſmall Quantity of Matter under a 
Surface, been moved broadways it. In this Caſe, 

table repulive Force, 
immediately 


immediately manifeſts itſelf to be a hard 
Reſiſtances, which are in reality actual R 
cording to the au 
moved, of, as Mathematicians compute, in a duplicate 
Proportion, hence it may happen that this imperceptible Softneſs 
of the fluid Air may become as hard as a Stone: For if one 
ſhould take a very thin Braſs Plate, an hundred Feet ſquare, 
and attempt to move it directly forwards, erect through the Air 
when it was calm, with fo great a Velocity that it ſhould move 
through a Space of two and twenty Feet in a Second, he would 
then find in this Air an incredible Reſiſtance or Hardneſs, eaſily 
to be computed by Mariotte's Method, And if with this Plate, 
erect and quieſcent, any one ſhould receive the Shock of a Wind, 
ruſhing with the greateſt Rapidity, he would then likewiſe ex- 
perience with what Hardneſs the Air is capable of ſtriking, when 
A is moved with ſuch Mar i | 

This is to be underſtood r in 
which v e and heavy Bodies are ca 0 ting, as 
appears Ne Brod and Things of ſome Weight 
carried away by the Wind 1 — thoſe of a light 


Nature, as Duſt, &c. | 
of Air, conſidered in the fame Manner 


es, increaſe ac- 


The next Pr 
as before, is the particular Weight of its whole Bulk; for in 
this Reſpect all the Parts r, which in the Aggregate con- 
ſtitute this Air, preſs with ſuch à Force towards nter of 
the Earth, that by their Fluidity they form a Sphere around its 
Surface, which may properly enough be called the Aeroſphere, 
and which, on account of the large Quantity of ing Va- 
pours contained in it, has hitherto, by Philoſophers, been called 
the Atmoſphere. 
The great Tuſcan Geometrician Torricellius, in the Vear 
1643, attempted to aſcertain the e of the Air. Aſter 
him the famous Otto Guerick proved this Gravi A. ſeveral 
ſenſible Experiments. That ſubtile Philoſopher, M ieur Paſ- 
chal, afterwards cleared it farther up; and the great Mr. Boyle 
rendered it more compleat. It was Mariotte, however, who 
gave the finiſhing Stroke to it, by the moſt curious Experiments 
of all, inſomuch, that now no Part of Natural Philoſophy ſtands 
upon ſurer Principles than this of the Gravity of the Air ; for 
by the Aſſiſtance of what theſe Gentlemen have done, the 

cight of the whole gravitating Atmoſphere be obtained 
to the greateſt Nicety, and expreſſed under 2 — 
of common Weights. 

It has hitherto, however, remained impoſſible to determine 
the exact comparative Weight of the Body of Air; it appearing 
that no two equal Portions of Air, taken at the ſame time, but 
at different Heights, were ever of equal Weight; but that, on 
the contrary, the lower Air always outweighed the higher. And 
this holds fo univerſally true, that the very ſame I hing is ob- 
ſerved from the Surface of the Earth to the Tops of the higheſt 
Mountains; and in the very ſame Place, at different Times, the 
ſpecific 2 of the Air will be different. 

Ihe Atmoſphere in our Climate, where- ever it has hitherto 
been obſerved, is very conſiderably, and almoſt always won- 
derfully changing with reſpect to its Weight, which never con- 
tinues long the fame. "This Variation is chiefly apparent when- 
ever there is any Alteration in the Meteors in the Air, which 
is very frequent: For Rain, ſudden great Showers, Fogs, Hail, 
Snow, Lightning, Thunder, Winds from various Quarters, 
Storms, W hirlwinds, Drought, and the Changes of the planeta- 
ry Aﬀpects, are certain Indications of the Atmoſphere's be- 
coming very ſoon of a new or different Weight. In this Affair 
the different Seaſons of the Year likewiſe produce an incredible 
Variation. By means, therefore, of this ſucceſſive and inceſſant 
Mutability, 4 ing on ſuch a Number of Cauſes which are 
continually reviving, it comes to paſs that the Weight of the 
Atmoſphere never continues long the ſame. And hence an in- 
finite Number of Effects about the Earth, which almoſt all 
depend upon the Action of the gravitating Air, are in àa perpe- 
tual Viciſſitude and : So that this Mutability 
of the Air, in point of Weight, is the Source of a great many 
Cauſes which produce different Events. In the mean time 
however, by the help of very accurate Obſervations, continued 
for the Space of above eighty-ſix Years, we are nom come to 
the Knowledge of the greateſt and leaſt Gravity of Air that hap- 

pens in Europe: For, upon Examination, it has been found, 

that the greateſt Weight of the Atmoſphere is in equitibrio with 
thirty Inches and a half of Quickſilver in the Barometer, but 
that the leaſt would raiſe it only-to -ſeven and a half; ſo 
that the Difference appears to be almoſt a tenth Part of its great- 
eſt Weight, within which Compaſs the perpetual Variation of 
the ery the Atmoſphere is included. 

is daily Alteration depends on many particular, and 

ſectly different Cauſes; but yet, N as are jnchely 
certain, and may be come at by diligent Obſervations. And 
whenever this ſhall be accompliſhed, then we: ſhall be able to 
form a regular Judgment of this Fluctuation, which at preſent is 
looked upon as uncertain. Nicholaus Kruquius, hoſe Genius, 
Learning, and indefatigable Induſtry, highly qualify him for the 
Cultivation of theſe Studies, and whoſe ological Tables, 


. And as theſe 
ted Velocities with which the Bodies are- 


ture of its Parts, 
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View all the Cauſes contributing to ey 
Weight of the Atmoſphere, has en K 
iſcoveries. It were to be wi ri 
great Maſter in Natural Know! might meet. with 
ragement equal to their Author's Merit ; leſt, when he is gone, 
we ſhould look in vain for another that is equally quali 
ing Diſcoveries of this Nature. 

y, It has been likewiſe obſerved, that the Weight of the 
common Air, about our Earth, at the time of the middle 
Weight of the Atmoſphere, and in the moſt tem 
of the Year, is to that of Water as 1 to 850: But this muſt 


be underſtood with the Conditions mentioned above, otherwiſe 
nothing certain can be affirmed about it. | 
The Air reſting with its whole Weight upon our Earth, 


preſſes its Surface perpetually. And this ure an 
ticular Body R222 which would Aae a | — 
cular Column of Mercury to the Height it then ſtands at in the 
Barometer ; the Baſe of which Column will be a horizontal 
Plane, cutting a Pyramid, whoſe Apex is in the Center of the 
Earth, whilſt its Sides touch the horizontal Limits of the 
-_ apa the _ Thus then may this _ be every 
where y computed, by conſidering the Height of the 
—— — a the time the . is 
made, and the itude of the Surface of the Body prefled 
upon. And hence it is inferred, in the ſecond Place, that Bo- 
dies placed on the Earth are ſo much the more preſſed by the 
incumbent Air, the nearer are to its Center; for it is evi- 
— — in Hy ics, that the Preſſures of Li- 
quids upon their Baſes are in Proportion to their perpendicu 
Altitudes. Hence, therefore, if we conſider the Air as a Li- 
quid, every where ho and incompreſſible, then the 
roportion in which Bodies are compreſſed in every Part of the 
Perpendicular, from the Surface of the Earth to its Center, 
might be eaſily diſcovered : But as the elaſtic Power of the Air 
induces a great oy ny different Conſiderations, it will be 
neceſſary to treat of its Effects particularly, Mean time, it 
appears, on the other hand, that all Bodies, the farther they are 
raiſed above the Center of the Earth, the leſs in Proportion 
are affected by the Prefſure of the Air. But it muſt be farther 
obſerved, that in the very ſame Situation will be more 
cloſely compreſſed together, as the Weight of the Air is a 
mented, according to the above menti Obſervations. 9 
again, as ſoon as ever the fame Air decreaſes in its Weight, 
the Preſſure upon theſe Bodies will be proportionably diminiſh- 
ed. Moreover, all thoſe Bodies that are expoſed to the Air are 
never long compreſſed with the fame external Force, but the 
Compreſſion 3 is varying continually; with this Limita · 
tion however t the Difference of the Preſſure is never found 
in the ſame Place to exceed one tenth of the whole : "Therefore, 
the Air itſelf, while by reſting on all Bodies it thus compreſſes 
them with various Forggs, muſt likewiſe in Proportion be re- 
preſſed by them, provided they are elaſtic, or ſuch as have in 
them an innate Effort to expand themſelves, or to recover 
that Size which is natural to them. Hence it a 
that in all Bodies, which are ſituated in the Air, re is 
a perpetual Oſcillation of their Particles, correſponding to the 
reciprocal] Augmentation or Diminution of the Weight of the 
Air. This Oſcillation is but ſmall indeed, as _ confined 
within the Limits above ſpecified, for the Compaſs of its Vari- 


I 


ation; but ſtill it is a proper Oſcillation, and is almoſt continual, 
This Alteration, joined with the Change bro 


erp os Hora + mag eat 
and Cold, muſt have very conſiderable E - We acknow- 
ledge, therefore, two Cauſes of the conſtant, internal 
Motion of all the Particles of elaſtic Bodies ; which are Fire, 
and the Atmoſphere. However, it muſt be remarked,” that 
upon Bodies which are abſolutely ſoft, if any there are intitely 
deſtitute of a Power to recover their former Figure, when the 
Force that preſſes them is removed; and upon Bodies, ſuch as 
Water, which cannot by any external Weights be reduced into 
a ſinaller $ 3 upon ſuch, 1 n 
the Atmoſphere, with regard to its Increaſe or Diminution, has 
no Effect; and, conſequently, upon ſuch Bodies the reciprocal = 
Oſcillation we have mentioned will be of no E - Seeing 
then that Fire acts equally, and. even more upon theſe very Bo- 
dies than on all others, it plainly appears, that the Power of 
Fire, on this Account, is to be regarded as far more univerſal 
than that of Air, and of any other Body. 
It will now be of Service to us, if, with a View to iſtry, 
ir pro- 
, 


duces, conſidered as a lui vitating 
for in this Light it evi 8 it muſt reſt with ſome 
Force upon the outward of all Bodies, as has been ex- 
plained above. Hence therefore, in the firſt Place, it will inſi- 
nuate itſelf between the Surfaces of all Bodies, the Diſtances of 
which, from one another, leave Interſtices wide enough to ad- 
mit the external Air, which, by its Subtilty, or the looſe Tex- 
may be able to enter into theſe void 
Hence, alfo, it is evident, = all the little inviſible _ 
P | 
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of Bodies, though, in Appearance, perfectly empty, are, in itſelf again, fo as to fill exactly the former Space; all the Par- 
— common Air, And ſince this Air muſt certainly, in ticles receding from each other ay readily as they before came 
thoſe Interſtices, perform all the Effects which are proper to together. Since, therefore, by every Experiment that has 
it, hence an infinite Number of the Operations of Nature will been hitherto made, this Property has been always found to 
of conſequence depend upon it. Secondly, it is a curious Ob- take place, we may fafely aſſert, that the Fluidity of the Air, 
ſervation in Hydroſtatics, that the heavy and fluid Air preſſes in all the large Compaſs, from, the moſt rarefied to the moſt 
upon — Side of Bodies with an equal Force, whether the condenſed, remains without Alteration ; and that therefore it 
horizontal, vertical, ſuperior, inferior, or oblique. This is de- is neither capable of being conſolidated by the intenſeſt Cold, 
monſtrated in that Science. or the greateſt Degree of Gampreſſion we are acquainged with, 
We now proceed to the Conſideration of thoſe peculiar Pro- But nothing in this Elaſticity of the Air appears a greater 
perties which are poſſeſſed by the Air alone, Paradox to Perſons not acquainted with theſe Speculations, than 
The firſt then that here offers itſelf to our Obſervation, is what Mr. Boyle has evinced with much Certainty, viz. that the 
its Elaſticity. This is that ſingular Quality, by which all known elaſtic Power which prevails in any particular Portion of the 
Air, poſſeſſing a certain Space, and being confined there, ſo Air, can, without any greater Condenſation than what is ow- 
that it cannot eſcape, will, if it is preſſed t r by a deter- ing to the comprefling Air itſelf, ſuſtaiꝑ all the Force of a whole 
mined Weight, reduce itſelf into a leſs Space, which will be Column of the incumbent Atmoſphere. And ſecondly, that 
always in a reciprocal Proportion to the Quantity of the Weight this elaſtic Power, in ſuch a very ſmall Portion of Air, can, 
that acts upon it; with this Circumſtance, however, always by expanding itſelf, repel the Bodies which compreſs it with 
attending it, that it will conſtantly, by a ſpontaneous Expan- as much Force, as that which is exertcd by the whole external 
fion, recover again the Space it had loſt, in Proportion as the Body of Air. = © 
compreſſive Force is diminiſhed ; and when this Force comes to his efficacious Power of the Air the Chymiſts ooght to 
be the ſame as it was in the Beginning of the Experiment, then have a particular Regard to, ſince in all their Operations per- 
the aerial Maſs will always infallibly expand itſelf throughout formed by Means of Fire in cloſe Veſſels, this elaſtic Force pro- 
the whole Space that it before took up, provided that no other duces wonderful and often very terrible Effects, acting with a 
Cauſe, in the mean time, intervenes to prevent it, If the violent compreflive Force upon the Contents, often burſting the 
Preſſure is leflened, Air extends itſelf to a larger Space; if it Veſſels, and producing many other great Events. 
is increaſed, it reduces itſelf into a leſs. A very little Portion of Air, therefore, wherever con- 
Now ſuch a Diſpoſition to yield ſo readily to ſuch a fined, is capable of producing the very ſame Effects as a very 
Compreſſion, and yet recover itſelf with ſuch a Spring, I large Quantity in another Place; for if any Portion of com- 
do not remember to have been obſerved in any other Liquid mon Air is contained within a Cavity that is eafily compreſſible, 
hitherto examined. It is certain no ſuch thing is diſcovered in it will there ſuſtain the whole Preſſure, and wholly keep out 


. 


Alcohol, Oil, Water, Spirits, or any Lixivia, For though all 
theſe are contracted by Cold, and dilated by Heat, yet they are 
not compreſſed by Weight fo as to take up leſs Space; nor be- 
ing freed from Preſſure, do they expand themſelves. Ibis, 
| therefore, is the peculiar Property of Air. 

This Elaſticity of the Air cannot be deſtroyed, inaſmuch as, 
upon Examination by every Kind of Experiment, it has _ 
remained elaſtic ; nor are its claſtic Parts, either by long Ret, 
or the greateſt Preſſure, ever · ſo altered as to loſe their Elaſti- 

City. For Mr. Boyle and Mariotte having, with a particular 
View to this, kept common Air ſtrongly compreſſed, and ſhut 
up in a Wind-gun, found, upon their ſetting it again at Liberty, 
that it was perfectly as elaſtic as it was before. And laſtly, that 

reat Geomctrician Robervallius, examining Air which had 
en ſhut up for the Space of fifteen Years in the like Manner, 
found that it had not loſt any thing of its Elaſticity. See Du 
Hamel, Hiſt. de Þ Ac. Roy. des Sc. p. 368. But it will hereafter 
farther appear, that even thoſe elaſtic Particles of Air which are 
detained in the Interſtices of the moſt internal Parts af fluid or 
ſolid Bodies, do, when they are ſet free from thoſe Confine- 
ments, and are afterwards united to ' ay Particles, exert a- 

in that Elaſticity, which they ſeemed to have loſt, to ſuch a 
Degree, as not to give the leaſt Indication of retaining it ; for 
as ſoon as ever they recover their Liberty, they produce incre- 
dible Effects, which can be attributed to their Elaſticity alone; 
and hence it evidently appears, that neither "Time nor Reſt, nor 
even their ſuppoſed Concretion with animal, vegetable, or 
foſſil Subſtances, are ever able to deſtroy this wonderful Property 
of the Air. In the mean time, however, ſuch is the Nature 
of Air, that its elaſtic Particles, when ſeparate and by them- 
ſelves, may be fo united to other Bodies, by which they are 
awd, or at leaſt may reſt in them in ſuch a Manner, 
as not, for Ages together, to produce any elaſtic Effect; and 
that upon being freed from thoſe Bodies, and united with others 
of the like Nature, they demonſtrate that they have intirely 
retained their Elaſticity, Hartſhorn, for Example, may be 
preſerved for Ages ; and yet, upon a chymical Examination of 
ſome which had been kept above fifty Years, and by this 
Means was grown exceeding hard and dry, it is ſurpriſing what 
a prodigious Quantity of elaſtic Air it yielded in its Reſolu- 
tion, Hence, therefore, it is very probable, that one ſingle, 
aerial Particle is not elaſtic, with reſpect to the Increaſe or 
Decreaſe of incumbent Weights ; but that this Elaſticity then 
only exiſts, when two ſuch Particles of Air come to touch and 
repel one another ; and that, conſequently, if theſe aerial 
Particles were ſo far diſtant from each other, as that this re- 
pelling Force ſhould utterly ceaſe, then this whole Fluid would, 
for that time, neither ſpontaneouſly expand itſelf, nor in the 
leaſt reſiſt any Compreſſion ; but would then only exert this 
Power, when by being preſſed cloſe to one another, they ſhould 
begin to come within the Sphere of each other's Activity. One 
aerial Particle, therefore, would have nothing of this elaſtic 
Power; but it would be only the joint Effort of ſeveral. 
Hence then, in all Appearance, the elaſtic Force of Air ought 
to be regarded as conſtant and immutable.. 

But in what Manner, or ta what Degree ſoever Air has 
been condenſed by the utmoſt Power of Weights, it has al- 
ways remained, even in that Condition, very fluid ; for after it 
has been contracted to a great Denſity, it has conſtantly reſtored 


the intire Body of the Atmoſphere. And whenever the Air 
in that Place is heated by Fire, or freed from its external Preſ- 
ſure, it immediately, by expanding itſelf, becomes ſo rare, as 
to produce ſuch Effects as are equal to thoſe of the greateſt 
Body of Air. | 

Another Law of the Elaſticity of the Air is, that when it is 
condenſed in a certain and determinate Degree, it acquires b 
the Application of Heat a greater Power to expand itſelf on all 
Sides, than it had before. And this Power of Rarefaction 
ariſing from Heat, has the ſame Effect as if that Air had been 
made denſer in Proportion to the Degree of Heat which it be- 
fore obtained. | 

This Expanſion by Heat is ſooner brought about in Air, than 
any other Body, either fluid or ſolid, hitherto known in the 
Univerſe. In Drebbelius's Thermometer, an Increaſe of Heat, 
not perceptible without ſuch a Contrivance, ſhews immediately 
a ſenſible Rarefaction of the Air. 

It is farther evident from Experiments, that of all known 
Bodies, Air is the only one which can be expanded by Fire to 
ſo great a Degree ; for Air, by the Application of Fire, becomes 
ſo rare, that neither the Meaſure or Limits of ſuch its Dilata- 
tion have been yet diſcovered. The Heat of boiling Water ex- 
pands the Air to a third Part of its Bulk. Hi. de Þ Acad. Rey. 
des Scien. 1699. p. 101. In the Heat then which is capable of 
fuſing Iron, certainly this Expanſion of the Air muſt be im- 
matey reat. 


8 N 
In this Part of the Hiſtory of Air Boerhaave ſeems to miſtake ; 


for Water is capable of a much greater Degree of Expanſim 


by Fire than Air, ſo as to exert a prodigious Force, by which 

large Weights are eaſily elevated. Now I know no Experi- 
ment which evinces clearly that it is poſſible to rarefy Air by the 
Heat of an artificial Fire, ſo as to make it take up more than 
three times the Space into which it is expanded in its natural 
State. 

It is alſo found, that unequal Maſſes of Air, but of the 
ſame Denſity, are always expanded in the fame Meaſure by the 
ſame ree of Fire; ſo that theſe Expanſions in the fame De- 

ee of Denſity, by a conſtant Law of Nature, always are in 

roportion to the Augmentations of the Heat applied. Hence, 


therefore, if the Expanſion of Air of a given Denſity, by a cer- 


tain Degree of Heat, is once diſcovered, it will conftantly hold 
good in all ſimilar Caſes. Upon this Subject let me refer you to 
ome very curious Obſervations in the Memoirs of the Royal 
Academy of Sciences, 1699. Pp. 113. and likewiſe in the Memoirs 
for 1702. | „ 
Bur with regard to the Elaſticity of the Air, this is likewiſe 
conſtantly obſerved, that the more it is condenſed by Preſſure, 
the greater elaſtic Force will it acquire by the fame Degree of 
Fire, and that nearly in a direct Ratio of the Denſities ; which 
very curious Property, to the great Advantage of Chymiſtry, 


| was diſcovered by the ingenious Monſieur des Amonton's Hift. 


de Þ Acad. Roy. des Scien. 1702. Mem. 155. Hence, then, it 
follows, that a Portion of Air that is „ mays by 
Means of a very little Fire, acquire the greateſt reſiſting Force. 
If, therefore, it were poſſible that common Air could in 
Reality be condenſed into a Space eight hundred times leſs than 
what it naturally takes up, then it might, by being acted upon 
by the Heat of boiling Water, ſuſtain 29600 Inches of Mercury; 
ſince common Air, by the ſ-me Degree of Heat, * 


=. 
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to 37 z which immenſe Force teaches us, that if the fierceſt 
ſubterraneous Fire ſhould, in the Bowels of the Earth, be a 


perior to all that we are acquainted with. This, however, is 
certain, that if you increaſe the Denſity of the Air, and at 


the ſame time augment the Heat that is applied to it, then the 


elaſtic Power of the Air will always be increaſed in a compound 
Ratio of both. | ; 

But, on the contrary, the leſs the Air is compreſſed, the leſs 
is the elaſtic Force that it acquires from the ſame Degree of 
Heat. So that Air which by any Means is rendered twice rarer, 
requires twice as much Heat to make it require the ſame Ela- 
ſticity that it had before, and thus in any Degree of Rare- 
faction. 

Theſe things the ſame celebrated Author, in the Places laſt 
mentioned, has demonſtrated by the moſt correct Experiments. 
And hence we underſtand, that the Air in the higheſt Regions 
of the Atmoſphere will ſcarcely acquire any Increaſe of its 
elaſtic Force from the moſt intenſe Heat ; but, on the contrary, 
will become almoſt unactive, on account of its exceeding Ra- 
rety ; and this anſwers perfectly to Obſervation. 

e laſt Law which is diſcovered in the Elaſticity of Air is, 
that it is contracted into a ſmaller Space by Cold, as it is by 
an Increaſe of Weight. Hence its Denſity is always increaſed 
in Proportion to the Augmentation of the Cold. * | 

It may be of ſome Importance to Chymiſtry to conſider theſe 
Properties of Air, which I have related from the . illuſtrious 
Boerhaave, who has collected every thing material which oc- 
curs in Authors who have wrote on this Subject. It will be of 
equal Uſe, with reſpect to Phyſic, to be acquainted with thoſe 
Bodics which float in the Air. And theſe are incredibly nu- 
merous, of various Natures, and perfectly different in different 
Parts of.the Atmoſphere. We ſhall not therefore deviate much 
from the Truth, if we confider it as a Chaos, in which Corpuſcles 
of almoſt every Kind being confounded together, make a 
Compoſition, conſiſting of the moſt different Things, of which 
it will be incumbent on us to give a particular Account, that 
from hence we may be enabled to make juſt. Concluſions con- 
cerning it, 

In the firſt Place, then, in the common Air, there is always 
and every where Fire, or Heat. 

In the ſecond Place, there is Water contained always in 
the Air, and in every Part of it, and that in ſuch a Manner, 
that it does not appear poſſible, by any known Methods, to ſe- 
parate the Water intirely from it. ater is every Moment 
perſpiring from every Perſon in Health, in an inviſible Vapour. 
Sanctorius computes, that in the Space of one Night and Day, 
there exhales from ſuch a- Perſon nearly the Weight of five 
Pounds, much the greateſt Part of which is Water, A vaſt 
Quantity of aqueous Steams muſt therefore be continually ex- 
haling from the Animals of all Kinds that are ſcattered x Pre: 
the ; and that all Plants likewiſe ſend forth a dewy aqueous 
Vapour, is a Thing that has been long confirmed by Obſerva- 
tion: But the very induſtrious and ingenious Dr. Hales has 
lately, in his curious Treatiſe of Vegetable Staticks, proved by 
Experiments what prodigious Quantities of aqueous Vapours ex- 
hale from Plants ; pot to mention the Water, that by means of 
ſubterraneous, culinary and chymical Fires, is continually rare- 
fied ſo as to riſe up into the Air. Dr. Halley, from the Obſerva- 
tions which he made with the greateſt Care and Accuracy, 
has made it appear, that from the Surface of the Mediterranean 
alone, in one Summer's Day, there exhales, by the Heat of 
the Seaſon only, without any Aſſiſtance from the Wind, 
52, 8oo, ooo, ooo H of Water. See the Phil. Tranſ. 
And the Wind and Sun elevate from the Surface of that Sea, 
ſtill a much larger Quantity, ibid. If we compare now the 
Quantity of Fog, Dew, Rain, Hoar-froſt, Hail, Snow, and 
nocturnal Moiſture, that may be collected in the Spate of a 
whole Year, with the Water which in the ſame Space of Time, 
by means of the natural Heat, has exhaled into the Air, we 
ſhall find, that in one Year there falls upon the Earth eno 
to cover the Surface of it to about thirty Inches high, as 
induſtrious Kruquius has plainly proved by his Meteorological 
Tables. Hence it is probable, that there every Year exhales 
into theAir, from the whole Surface of the Earth, aQuantity equi- 
valent tothirty Inches Height of Water. And ofconſequence, ſince 
the Area "oY Earth's Surface is ſufficiently known, it is eaſy to 
compute immenſe Quantity of Water that is ual] 
ſuſpended in the Air. W * 4 

And that Water is contained in every Portion of the Air, is 
evident to the Eye in the Air-pump ; for there, as the Air, by 
the Action of the hm becomes more and more rare, and 
leſs fit to ſuſpend the Water, the Inſide of the GlaG becomes 
clouded with an aqueous Moiſture ; the ſame Experiment thus 
evidently evincing, that Water does really reſide in all Parts of 
the Air; and that as the elaſtic Part of the Air is rendered 
more rare, it becomes leſs capable of retaining it. 

But that there-is a very large Quantity of Water always and 
every where diſperſed through the Air, appears evidently to 
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the Eye in dry, alcaline, fiery Fixed Salts ; for if theſe, when 


p- they are perfectly pure, are expoſed to the Air, they will ſpon- 
plied to Air reduced to one eight hundredth Fart of its Bulk, 
there would thence ariſe a moſt incredible Force, vaſtly ſu- 


tancouſly difſolve, by attracting the Water out of it. I took 
at nine in the Morning, two Ounces and one Dram of Salt of 
Tartar, dried in ſuch an intenſe Heat, that it melted in the 
Crucible, ſo that no Water at all remained in it. I then placed its 
ina Glaſs Baſon, made very clean, and in this Manner expoſed 
it to the Air, in cold, dry Weather, from the 17" of January 


to the 20", in a Place which was very dry. The Conſequence 


was, that upon examining it by the Balance, it weighed three 
Ounces four Drams and a half; fo that it increaſed in Weight 
an Ounce, three Drams and a half. But if we thus examine thi 
Salt by a Pair of Aſſay Scales, we find it is every Moment 
paining ſomething in Weight. And as there appears ſuch an 
rement of Weight within the Compaſs of three Days, ſo if 
it is = a conſiderable time in the Air, the whole of it gene- 
rally diffolves into a Liquor intirely fluid, pinguious, thick, ſome- 
what tenacious, and unctuous, which is almoſt three times 
heavier than the Salt firſt expoſed, and this Liquor the Chy- 
miſts call Oi. of Tartar per Deliguium ; beſides which, there 
will remain at the Bottom of the Baſon a very ſmall Quanti 
of a white Earth. If this Liquor thus produced by the Salt and 
Air be put into a Glaſs Cucurbit, with an Alembic, and diſtilled 
to a Dryneſs, very pure 8 will com: over into 
the Receiver, and a dry Salt of Tartar, purer than it was be- 
ſore, and leſs ponderous, will remain at the Bottom of the 
-ucurbit, The Salt, therefore, recęives from the Air this 
large Quantity of Water. And here we may obſerve, that the 
ater thus communicated to the Salt from the Air, diſſolves 
it in a very different Manner from want it would have been 
diſſolved by pure Water poured upon it; {or this Dilution in 
the Air being ſlow and ſucceſſive, by the Application but of a 
very ſmall Quantity of Water at a time, diſſolves only the pure 
alcaline Salts that are eaſieſt of Solution, and therctore ſeparates 


this Part from the reſt which is diſſolved with more Difficulty, 


that is, which is ſomewhat more terreſtrial ; and this cannot 

effected by any other Art. And hence, by ſuch repeated Diſſo- 
lutions and Coagulations this whole Salt is at laſt converted into 
an Earth, and a volatile Principle, which diſappears, and is 
not perceptible afterwards, This Van Helmont knew very 
well, and other Alchymiſts had come to the Knowledge of it 
long before him. In this Experiment, it appears particularl 

ſurpriſing, that the very Moment, as it were, that this Salt 
is taken out of the ſtrongeſt Fire, and expoſed to the Air, this 
Humectation and Diſſolution commence, and the Increaſe of 
Weight perceptible by an exact Balance is begun, and from 
that Inſtant increaſes every Moment. And this, which I have 
very often beheld withAſtaniſhment,has happened even while the 
Salt has continued exceeding hot, and been kept in a Place, at 
the ſame time, which was very much heated by the Fire; fo 
that I could not, with the utmoſt Care, keep the Water of 
the Air from uniting with the Salt. But there is yet another 
thing to be obſerved, in this wonderful Attraction of Water 
from the Air into a dry alcaline Salt, which, ſome Years ago, 
a good deal engaged my Attention, I wanted a very acrid, 
dry, fixed alcaline Salt, in order to demonſtrate to ſome Per- 
ſons, who would not believe, and even denied the Poſſibility 
of it, that there might be a Tincture produced in an Inſtant 
from that Salt, and pure Alcohol; a Truth which ſome famous 
chymical Authors have, in their Writings, mentioned as a 
Fiction. This Salt, then, rightly prepared, glowing hot, and 
as yet in Fuſion, I poured into a very hot Braſs Mortar, and 
with a very hot Braſs Peſtle rubbed it as faſt as I poſſibly 
could, and as ſoon as ever it became a Powder, I put it 
up into a very hot and dry Glaſs Bottle, and immediately 
ſtopping the Mouth with a Cork, and a Piece of Bladder 
ſoftened with Oil, ſecured it as cloſe as I poſſibly could. The 
Conſequence was this; when I came to try the Experiment, 
though TI had frequently before met with Succeſs, yet the Event 


at that time would not anſwer. Surpriſed at this, I carefully 


examined every Circumſtance that might produce this Variation, 
and diſcovered at laſt, that the Surface of the Salt was a little 
moiſtened by the Air in the Bottle ; and that therefore this 
being already impregnated with Water, the Alcohol could not 
immediately act upon it. : 
Now, when I conſider this, I am clearly convinced, that in 

ſo ſmall a Portion of Air as can be gontained in a Bottle, which 
will hold but three Pints of Water, there is Water enough to 
moiſten an Ounce of Salt of Tartar, and to increaſe its Weight. 
And having repeated the Experiment with the ſame Succeſs, I 
learnt at the ſame time, that the Water contained in that Por- 
tion of Air, which Water is about cight hundred and fifty times 
heavier than the common Air, mal of conſequence make up 
the greateſt Part of the Weight which is ſtatically diſcovered in 
the Air itſelf : For if one eight hundred and fiftieth Part of the 
common Air was Water, then the whole Weight of the Air 
would certainly be owing to Water alone, which floats in 
it; and the other Parts, contained in the aerial Maſs, would 
make nothing towards the Weight of it, and would not, per- 
haps, gravitate at all, Upon this Subject I had ſome Conver- 


fation formerly with my Friend Mr, Hen 
famous for his valuable 
he had obſerved the very ſame 


If we conſider all theſe Phænomena with Attention, we muſt 
hence infer one, two, or all three of the following Propoſitions, 


Van Deventer, 


Either, firſt, the Air, in all till, cloſe, and ſubterraneous , 


Places, muſt be in a perpetual Motion, in order to be able to 
apply that little Quantity of Water, which is diffuſed through 
its whole Maſs, to the Surface of the Salt of Tartar, fo as to 
leave it there; for if a Cubic Foot of Air contains at the moſt 
+. of a Pound Troy Weight of Water, and communicates, 
within a Veſſel cloſe ſtopt, this Water to the Salt, then it fol- 
lows, that all the Air muſt fo revolve about the Surface of the 
Salt, as that all its Parts may ſucceſſively come in Contact with 
it, and thus depoſite the Water they contain : Or elſe, ſecondly, 
we muſt conclude, that thoſe Particles of Water, which at one 
time are diſperſed throughout the whole Maſs of Air, are at 
another time ſo moved through that Maſs, as that they are per- 
tually and ſucceſſively, ſometimes in one Part of the aerial 
e, and ſometimes in another, till at laſt they all meet with 
that Salt which is placed within it: Or, in the third Place, we 
muſt acknowledge, that there is a true attractive Power betwixt 
a fiery, fixed Alcali, and Water; fo that, like two Magnets, 
they 3 attract each other, in the ſame Manner as we 


read in Sendivogius, of an Alcali of the Earth, that attracts the 


celeſtial Dew, in order to Fertilization, If a mutual Attracti- 
on is the Cauſe of theſe Appearances, the attractive Power be- 
twixt the Water of the Air and an alcaline Salt muſt extend to 
a conſiderable Diſtance, ſince a very little of the Salt will grow 
four times as heavy at it was at firſt, by means of the attracted 
Water; for an Ounce of Salt of Tartar, whilſt it is converted 
into four Ounces of Oil of Tartar per Deliquium, muſt have 
drawn into it three Ounces of Water: But three Ounces of 
Water require at leaſt two Cubic Feet and a half of Air to be 
diffuſed through it, in order to be attracted into that one Ounce 
of Salt; which Space, with reſpect to that one Ounce of Salt, 
is very great; but from all kinds of Experiments, it ap- 
pears very probable, that all theſe three Cauſes concur, at the 
ſame time, in the Production of this Effect. 

But nothing e more extraordinary in this Affair, than 
that, whilſt the Water is drawn into the Alcali from the Air, 
and thus makes Oil of Tartar per Deliquium, which in Weight 
is to Water as ſeven to five, but to Air as 1190 to 1, there 
ſhould be found in it wa_ of the aerial Elafticity ; ſo that this 
Alcali thus ſeparates the Water from elaſtic Air, and unites it 
to itſelf, but rejects intirely the aerial elaſtic Quality. Hence, 
therefore, it appears, that Air, free from Water, is very elaſtic ; 
but on the contrary, when it is replete with watery Vapours, 
it proportionably loſes ſomewhat of its proper — z and 
again, that by means of a great Quantity of fixed alcaline Salt 
produced on the Earth, a vaſt deal of Water may be drawn 
out of the Air. | 

In continued ſerene and very dry Weather, the Air becomes 
always more ponderous, the Atmoſphere heavier, and the Wa- 
ter mounts higher in the Air; fo that, in reality, there is never 
more Water in the Atmoſphere than at that time, when, by 
reaſon of the Dryneſs here below, People generally imagine there 
is the leaſt of all: But the Water then is far more widely diſtri- 
buted and diſperſed ; for the higher from the Earth the Water 
aſcends in the Atmoſphere, the greater are the Spaces into which 
it is diffufed, and the farther, conſequently, its Particles recede 
from each other; and then they exiſt ſeparately, and do 
not immediately unite, nor afford any Moiſture. But if the 
Barometer is very high, and at the ſame time thick and ſtinking 
Fogs appear, then the watery Particles almoſt always float be- 
low, along with groſs, unQuous, and ſaline Exhalations ; all 
which, at that time, are not equally mixed together. Again, 
when the Barometer is very low, and the Weather at the ſame 
time is very hot and cloudy, then the Water comes down to 
the lower Regions, but in an uniform Vapour, very moiſt, but 
not yet producing Rain. From theſe Obſervation it is manifeſt, 
that the Air, when loaded with abundance of Water, often ap- 
pears very dry, bright, and perfectly clear; and that, on the 
other hand, when there is leſs Water in it, it may, by the De- 
ſcent, Collection, and unequal Diſtribution of the Water, ap- 
pear cloudy, dark, and very moiſt, And this is demonſtrated 
evidently in Cucurbits, Alembics, and Glaſs Receivers, whilſt 
Water is diſtilling in them: For if the Veſlels are kept ſtopt 
very cloſe, whilſt the Diſtillation is going forward, all appears 
bright and clear, and no cloudy Vapour is ſeen ; but as ſoon as 
the Water in the Cucurbit, upon the Removal of the Alembic, 
begins to evaporate — hey the Air, the whole appears covered 
with watery and very thick Vapours, the equable Compreſſure 
being now removed. 

But in the Summer Seaſon, when the Weather is fair and 
very dry, and the Surface of the Earth has been for a conſider- 
able time with the Heat of the Sun, then not only the 
Water, but other Particles likewiſe leſs volatile, as the oily and 
faline, are, by the Power of the ſolar Rays, carried up into the 
Air, and fill that Part of it which lies neareſt the Surface of the 
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over, in every particular Part of the 
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Eatth, = 5 theſe Exhalations are kept in Agitation 
by the Heat of the Sun, ſo lon r 20nd 

ye: But as ſoon as the ſolar Heat, which at Three in the AF- 
ternoon is the greateſt, begins to remit, the Air ſoon after be- 
gins to grow cool, the Earth, which retains the Heat 
communicated to it by the Sun a thouſand times longer than the 
Air, being yet hot, continues to breathe out Exhalations; and 
hence there is collected a white, denſe Vapour, which is cool 
above, but ſtill continues warm below. "This Vapour, there- 
fore, appears firſt in Ditches, and watery or marſhy Places ; 


whence diſperſing 3 Degrees, it covers the Face of the 


Earth in the Evening Night- time, with a Cloud, conſiſt- 
ing of Particles of this Sort, which in the Morning is again 
diffipated by the Heat of the riſing Sun. And this is what we 
ufually call Dew; which appears, from what is here ſaid of its 
Production, to be a very compound Fluid; ſo that nothing ma- 
terial can be aſſerted concerning its Properties, which would 
under all Circumſtances hold true: For ſince it is a Compoſition 
of all the Corpuſcles of the Earth, which are rendered volatile 
by the ſolar Heat in Summer, exhaling and deſcending again, 
and blended and confounded together, it muſt doubtleſs a 


upon the leaſt Conſideration, to be a 2 Chaos. 


» 
Ore- 


th, it muſt be of a 
Nature intirely different, according to the various Sorts of the 


Bodies in the Place where it is produced. In Gravel- pits, for 
Inſtance, and in high, dry, heathy Grounds, of a Hrge Ex- 
tent, there is collected but a very ſmall Quantity of this Vapour, 
and that almoſt intirely watery ; whilſt that which is collected 
about ſtanding Waters, Fens, Moraſſes, fat bituminous Grounds, 
and Places abounding with the Exhalations of putrefied Fiſh 
and other Animals, is perfectly of a different Nature, and often 
pernicious to Mankind. It is no wonder, therefore, that the 
Chymiſts, in the artificial Reſolution of Dew, have met with 
ſuch contrary Principles, and written ſo differently upon the 
Subject, that you can ſcarcely find two of them that give the 
ſame Account of it. And as for thoſe who Et to find the 
Spirit of Life, the, univerſal Menſtruum, the Mercury of the 
Philoſophers, and the Nitre and Steel of Sendivogizs in Dew, 
they ſcarcely ſeem to have read the Works of theſe Philoſophers 
to any Purpoſe, That this, however, is a very ſharp, ſapona- 


ceous, pinguious Liquid, abounding with a deal of Nou- 
riſhment for Vegetables, I do not deny. A too, collected 
in a certain Part of the Earth, has yielded, by Diſtitlation, a 


Liquor that impreſſed upon Glaſs the_lively Colours of the 
Rainbow, which could neither be removed by Friction, an al- 
caline Lixivium, or Aqua- fortis: And this Liquor was inflam- 
mable, like Spirit of Wine, as appears from the chymical Ex- 
periments related in the Republic of Letters, tam. i. p. 590. 
And again, diſtilled Dew, digeſted for the Space of eight bats in 
a gentle Heat, and by repeated Diſtillation rendered ſix times 
more ſubtil, is ſaid to have broke three Glaſs Veſſels, and to 
have remained perfecty inſipid, though it was fo very thin, that 
it reſembled pure Spirit, ibid. 1708, p. 152. And farther, in 
the Philoſophical Tranſattions, Dew is deſcribed as being like 
Butter, of a yellowith-white Colour, ſoft, melting by being 
rubbed upon the Hand, and growing dry and hardening by a 
Sons —_ { of a fœtid Smell in the Winter, and, in the 
pring particularly, produced in the Night-time in pret 
Lumps. But the Nature of Dew is kei —— TR 
according to the different Diſpoſitions of the Weather, and ac- 
cording to the various and ſucceſſive Changes of the Meteors in 
the Air; for hence it comes to paſs, that the very minute Seeds 
of ſmall Plants, and the invifible Eggs of the ſmalleſt Inſects, 
are mixed. with it, together with an infinite Number of other 
Things; which being all digeſted, fermented, putrefied, and 
diſtilled together, yield, at differEnt times, Principles of very 
different Natures, and hence lead the Chymiſts into very extra- 
ordinary Opinions. The principal Part, therefore, of „is 
Water; the reſt, becauſe of their great Variety, cannot poſſi- 
bly be determined. ; 

That the Clouds are produced in the Air, from Water only, 
ſcarce any body doubts ; but Water, every where equally diſ- 
poſed, is tranſparent. Clouds, therefore, are collected from 
what is beginning to be Water, the Parts of which are circum- 
volved among one another with an unequal Motion, neither 
reſting nor moving equally, If the Water that is floating about 
in the Air mounts higher and higher, its Particles at laft 
obtain a Situation ſo far above the Earth, that they are not any 
longer much united together, but receding from each other, 
they do not then conſtitute Water, but only the Elements of 
it: But when theſe Elements of Water come to deſcend again 
from the upper Regions, and are contracted into ſmaller 
they aſſociate together, and become a kind of Water, then 
forming Clouds. The higher therefore the Water aſcends in 
the Air, the more ſerene and dry the Weather will be, and 
the freer from Clouds; and the But Water is carried 
up to a very conſiderable Height in the Air ; for in Carniola, 
in the Neighbourhood of Venice, there are Mountains 10274 
geometrical Feet high, on the Tops of which there are Indica- 
ions of Moiſture, Ad. Lipſ. 1689. p. 552. And on the 
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higheft Tops of thoſe Mountains, Nature preſents to our View 
perpetual Snows; a certain Proof of the Elevation of Water to 
8 And even over Teneriff, one of the higheſt Mountains 
in the World, there conſtantly, about Noon, Fogs, or 
little white Clouds, which are daily reſolved into Water, which 
flows in ſuch Plenty down the tains, that it ſupplies the 


Place of Showers, and waters the whole Iſland without Rain, 


Ae. Lip. 1691, p. — We are certain, therefore, that Wa- 
ter aſcends to ſuch a Height: But had we ſufficient Obſervations 
to confirm the . of Thoulouſe gives, in his 
Treatiſe of Perſpective, p. 93, of the wonderful enon 
which he ſays he had obſerved, the Aſcent of the Water in the 
Atmoſphere would be found to be abundantly _ For he 
rells us, that in a very clear Night, and that at Midnight too, 
there appeared, in the Month of Auguſt, an exceeding bright 
little Cloud, which ſpread itſelf almoſt as far as the Zenith, or 
vertical Part of the Heavens; and fays, that Riccius obſerved 
the fame Thing in the Neighbourhood of Rome : And, from 
theſe Obſervations, he infers, that Clouds may be elevated be- 
yond the Projection of the Earth's Shadow. But this Projection, 
if aſtronomically computed from the given Time and Place of 
the appearing Cloud, would make it at a prodigious Diſtance 
from the Earth ; and hence, perhaps, that Appearance was ra- 
ther to be aſcribed to ſome other unknown Cauſe, reſiding in 
the upper Regions of the Air, ſuch a one as forms the Aurore 
Boreales, or ' 5s Lights ; ſince, on the Tops of the higheſt 
Mountains there are rarely obſerved any Clouds ; but, on the 
contrary, to a Spectator placed there, they appear below him, 
towards the Valleys. 

The lower Air being full of Water, the Elements thereof 

in to unite, and, by this Aſſociation, to form ſmall Drops, 
which falling down, produce a light Rain, generally thick, but 
deſcending with no great Force: For the leſs theſe Drops are, 
the greater are their Surfaces with reſpect to the Quantity of 
Water they contain, and conſequently are the leſs inclinable to 
deſceng with Velecity through the reſiſting Air. 

But when the Water in the upper Regions of the Atmoſphere 
is collected together, and becomes heavier, and begins to deſcend, 
then, by eradually falling down, it continually unites to it the 
other Particles of Water which it meets with in its Fall, By 
this means are produced thoſe very large Drops which in Europe 
have been obſerved of three Lines in Diameter, but _— the 
Negroes, a whole Inch, Act. Lipſ. Suppl. i. 425 ; which Drops, 
containing a great Weight of Wis — a Surface ſmall in Pro- 
portion, ruſh more violently through the Air, and fall to the Earth 
with a conſiderable Force. The higher the Place is from which 
they fall, the larger the Drops are, and fo vice verſa ; for it has 
been always obſerved, that the Rain, in the upper Part of a 
high Mountain, is the ſmalleſt; but that, as it gradually 
deſcends, larger Drops are formed, till at the Foot of the Moun- 
tain it produces the largeſt of all. Hence, the hardeſt Showers 
happen in Summer, when the Water, being driven rapidly 
downwards en a ſudden, Thunder, Lightning, and Tempeſts 
are cauſed. And hence alſo, the Drops of Showers, in 
Summer-time, are uſually larger than they are in Winter, 
Laftly, Obſervation has made it very certain, that Rain, in 
every Part of the Atmoſphere, is there the ſmalleſt where, it is 
firſt produced. ö 

But when the Air, abqunding with Water, and ing cold 
during the Night-time, is carried againſt the upper Parts of high 
Mountains, eſpecially if they are diſpoſed in a long Range, then 
this cold and denſe Maſs of Bodies, particularly towards the 
North and Eaft, during the firſt Part of the Night, and towards 
the South and Weſt after Midnight, ſtops, cools, and unites this 
Water of the Air, and converts it into a real Fluid, which 
gives Riſe to a great many little Rills, which in the higheſt Part 
of the Mountain are ſmall, but, as 9 are joined 

her, become larger, and by this Means produce a perpe- 
ml Trickling born the Mountain, and afford an incredible 
Quantity of Water, which runs down, and produces various 
Riyulets, according to the various Channels of the Mountain 
or the Lands about it; and when theſe, by ſubterraneous Paſſa- 
ges, deſcend from a high Part of the Mountain to any Part of 
the Declivities, and there burſt through Outlets, and ſo diſ- 
ge their Stream, they then yield a pure Water, either fall- 

ing down, or bubbling up from a Spring. And here it is very 

y to conceive, that, according to the different Height of the 
SPFINESs in reſpect to the Outlets, the playing of the Fountains 
muſt be various. And hence, likewiſe, it is eaſy to account 
for los = of Springs, both in the Quantity of Water and 
every other Circumſtance, And hence again it appears farther, 
how it comes to paſs that there are no Springs but where there 
are pretty high Mountains ; and that whereſoever theſe are, 
Springs are. alſo obſerved: The Truth of which a no 
where more evidently, than in the fortunate Valley of ire, 
mentioned by Bernier in his Defeription of the Empire, of the 
Great Mogul. | 

This Account of Springs may peſſib be rigbt with reſpett to 


ſeme; but I can by no means agree with the illuſtrious Author, 
that this is the Origin of all Springs. An eaſy ien will 


Y 
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make the contrary evidently . Boerhaave has fhewed that 
the Waters exhaled from the Earth in one Year, would cover the 
Surface thereof” to about thirty Inches high. And if this is all, 
the Surface of the whole World would not be ſufficient 2 the 
Thames, Trent, and Severn, with the Quantities of Water they 
yearly carry into the Ocean. 

Again, whereſoever there are ſuch Mountains and Springs, 
there the Water, after running down from the Mountains, or 

tually bubbling from the Springs, is diſcharged into Rills 
or little Currents, continually flowing ; but, for the moſt Part, 
with a gentle Courſe at their Origins. But, when different 
Currents join their Courſes together, the Stream becomes 
ſtronger ; and being continually augmented by Rivulets, which 
diſcharge themſelves into it, in a ſhort time a River is formed. 
This again, not long after, being ſtill, as it paſſes, augmented 
in Stre and Quantity by the Acceſſion of other Streams, 
forms a River ſtill flowing with a more rapid Courſe, alwa 
tending from the higher to the lower Ground, and at laſt diſ- 
1 itſelf into the Sea, from which it never returns again 3 
who ntents, however, in the whole, are by this Means 
never increaſed, inaſmuch, as what it receives by the Diſcha 
of the Rivers into it, it gives up again continually by Exhalation, 
Sometimes it happens, alſo, that the rapid Torrents of Rivers 
ſink down into ſubterraneous Paſſages, difappear, and riſe u 
again in ſome other Place. Hence, in flat Countries, where 
there are no Mountains or Springs, no Rivers are formed; and 
for this Reaſon the Supreme Wiſdom has thus diſtributed 
Mountains throughout the whole Earth, that they might be be- 
neficial to Mankind, by producing theſe Collections of Water. And 
hence, laſtly, all the World over, the Courſes of Rivers correſpond 
with the Orler of the adjacent Mountains. Upon this Subject, 
let me refer you to the Diſcoveries of the incomparable Halley, 
in the Britiſh Philoſophical Tranſattioms, which he truly has a 
Right to the Merit of. All theſe Things it concerns us to be 
particularly acquainted with, who are proſecuting the Study of 
Chymiſtry, in which there is almoſt a perpetual Neceſſity 
of conſidering the Variety of the Qualities #1 Air and Water. 

But by all that has been hitherto ſaid, it does not ap- 
pear certainly how great the utmoſt Height is, to Which 
Water can aſcend in the Atmoſphere: But this, at leaſt, 
we are abſolutely ſure of, that on the Top of the higheſt 
Mountain on the Earth, there never is any Air without ſome 
Water in it, ſince the Top is always found moiſtened with 
humid Vapours. And hence it is evident, likewiſe, that it is 
not poſſible, by any Manner of Art, to make Uſe of Air in 
chymical Operations, void of Water. Perhaps, indeed, from 
a given Quantity of Air, pent up very cloſe in a dry Glaſs Veſſel, 
all the Water may be drawn out: For if ſome Salt of Tartar, 
coming as hot as poflible from the Fire, is reduced to a fine 
Powder, and thrown very dry into this Glaſs Veſlel, and the 
Mouth of it is immediately ſtopt cloſe, then this exceeding dry 
Alcali will attract into it all the Water that is contained in the 
included Air: But then no-body can apply this Air to any chy- 
mical Operations, becauſe, as ſoon as ever the Veſſel is opened, 
this dry Portion of Air mixes again with the common Atmo- 
ſphere, and is immediately moiftened by the Water with which 
it was filled. 

But farther, we are aſſured, from undeniable Obſervations, 
that the higher the Water is carried into the Air, the more its 
Parts are diſunited, and diſperſed through wider Spaces, and at 
the ſame time | ae colder : For, upon Examination, it has 

ound, that.in every Part of the habitable World, 
the Heat is greateſt at the Surface of the Earth ; and that, at the 
very Summits of the higheſt Mountains, a freezing Cold pre- 
ſerves a p Snow. This is true, even at the Faces 
and in the Torrid Zones: 80 jhat there is not, in the hotteſt 
Part of the Earth, a Mountain very high, whoſe 'Top is not 
exceeding cold : And the Cold even increaſes gradually, as you 
aſcend from the Foot to the Summit of the Mountain, in Ach 
a Manner, that the Increment of Cold is always in proportion to 
the Increaſe of Height. This is an Obſervation that will always 
hold true, if all other Circumſtances are alike, When Water, 
therefore, aſcends to ſuch a Height in the Air, that it meets with 
a freezing Cold, it muſt neceflarily be congealed into Ice, un- 
leſs its Elements are fo ſeparated, that none of them touch one 
another; for ſo long as the Particles of Water are there di- 
ſperſed from one another, ſo long there will be no As 
of Ice: But, as ſoon as ever, in this high and cold Region ot 
the Air, theſe Elements begin to come into mutual Contact, 
then they begin immediately to be congealed into little icy 
Glebules, which float up and down through the clear Air, 
and falling upon the Surfaces of the Bodies meet with 
in that Region, produce a 2 Hoar-froft, but otherwiſe 
are ſcarcely- perceptible, In the Atmoſphere, therefore, there 
is an Orbit concentral to the Earth, in which the Water of the 
Air, when it is cartied up to that Height, is always frozen 
if-it is united together. And the higher it is elevated aboye 
this Orbit, ſo much the ſooner it , But it 
is not, however, improbable, that w ater ar- 
rives to ſuch a Height, its Particles will be ſo much the ieß 
Qq united , 
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united, and therefore will ſeldom be c but, on the 
contrary, will float about ſeparately, till ſome other Cauſe 
ſhall happen to unite them together, and by this means form 

When the Water, therefore, in this Orbit is congealed, 
then by an Union of a great Weight of Water under a leſs 
Surface it muſt immediately become heavier z by which 
means it will of conſequence begin to fall downwards, and 
thus deſcending into Spaces that are ſmaller, and are more 


replete with Water, will aſſociate to itſelf other watery Par- 
ticles, and ſo gradually form yr icy Concretions, which will 
now put on the Appearance of Snow, or ſmall Hail. But as 


there may be a great Number of Cauſes, and thoſe too perfectly 
different from each other, by Means of which, the Elements 
of Water that were before ſcattered in the upper Air, may on a 
ſudden, and in a very Quantity, be brought into Contact 
with one another in the icy Region of the Atmoſphere, hence 
we readily apprehend, that le Pieces of Ice may in a 


"oy rt time be produced. f 
ut theſe icy Maſſes may be collected together; and when 
this happens, ee will appear little Clouds high in the Air, 
and white, becauſe of the Reflection of the Sun; which ſud- 
denly falling downwards with a conſiderable Velocity, ſeem to 


increaſe very faſt in their Magnitude, and ruſhing from on high 


upon other Clouds of the ſame kind, by their Colliſion produce 
Thunder, Lightnings, Tempeſts, Showers of Rain and Hail, 
which are always the more violent, the higher the Place is from 
which they fall. And hence, in Summer-time, when the 
Weather 1 been long clear, the lower Air very dry, the 
Atmoſphere heavy, and the Water therefore in it carried up to 
a very great Height, then the Atmoſphere being on a ſudden 
rendered lighter, the Phænomena juſt mentioned uſually ſuc- 
ceed, eſpecially betwixt the "Tropics, where, if a little white 
Cloud appears very high in the Air, it is a Sign that a terrible 
Storm is at hand. And it is exceedingly probable, that the Hail, 
which is always formed in the upper and colder Regions of the 
Air, as it deſcends by its Weight into thoſe that are lower 
and warmer, is there diſſolved by Heat, and produces thoſe 

reat Showers of Rain which accompany, follow, and put an 
'P End to the Thunder and Lightnings. But if the Hail happens 
to be ſo ſwiftly carried through the Air, as that, by reaſon of 
its quick Deſcent, it cannot be melted, it then falls to the Earth 
in form of icy Concretions, which often, by their Size, Weight 
and Motion, do a great deal of Miſchief. In the Abridgment 
of the Phileſophical Tranſattions, N. ii. p. 144. we have an 
Account of ſome of theſe that weighed a full Pound. 

This certainly we are aſſured of, by Obſervation, that 
Clouds of a very white Colour, to which there preſently ſuc- 
cceds a pitchy Blackneſs, terrible 'Thunder, Lightning, and 
Tempeſts, are always accompanied with Hail. Hence it may 
be queſtioned, whether, for producing even the greateſt Thun- 
ders and Lightnings, Nitre and Sulphur are always neceſſary; 
ſince the very violent Colliſion of hard Ice ſuffices, perhaps, 
for the ſtriking out a vaſt Quantity of Fire; doubtleſs it is ſuf- 
ficient for producing loud Peals of Thunder; eſpecially if we 
likewiſe conſider, that the Fire of the Sun, by its Heat, Re- 
flection and RefraCtion, can act in infinitely different Ways 
upon the aqueous congealed Matter we are here ſpeaking of. 
If this then be taken into Conſideration, what Variety of 
Colours, what Diverſity of Figures, and what Difference of 
* may we not ſuppoſe to happen in this aerial 

ce ? 

This Account of Thunder and Lightning without Nitre and 
Sulphur ſeems more curious than true. 

ut amongſt the principal Cauſes that are concerned in the 
ſudden Production of ſuch extraordinary and various Phæno- 
mena in the Atmoſphere, which before was calm and ſe- 
rene, we may reckon the Diminution of its Weight ; for 
the Water alwa ins ſpontaneouſly to ſeparate itſelf from 
the Air when Air becomes lighter ; and thus the Water 
diſcovers itſelf, though before it did not appear. In the next 
Place, we apprehend, that the Bodies of Air which are driven 
from ſite Quarters, often ſtrike againſt one another, and 
by this Collifion ſuddenly unite together the Elements, which 
- before were ſeparate, Something likewiſe may perhaps be 
owing to the various Aſpects of the Planets ; not to mention 
the Efficacy of the Winds, and the Viciffitudes of Heat and 
Cold towards theſe Productions. Every one of which, ſepa- 
rately, or all of them together, may eaſily enough bring about 
the Effects we have mentioned, with many others. 

On the other Hand, if we examine into the Cauſes which in- 
corporate Water with the Air, and elevate it, we ſhall find a 
great many which contribute to it. The principal, however, 
of theſe is the Sun, the Direction of whoſe Rays upon the 
Water, the nearer approach to a Perpendicular, the more 
Water they always elevate into the Air, Upon which Head 
conſult the zObſervations of Dr. Halley, which I have already 
cited in their proper Place. Another Cauſe greatly affiſting the 
ads. gry, the ſubterraneous Fire, which is always in Action, 
never at Reſt. For it has been evinced by Obſervations, that 
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in Mines ſunk loweſt, or in the deepeſt Wells, you firſt come 
to a Depth in which Water never freezes, but which continues 


almoſt always of the fame Heat, without any Alteration, as 
the celebrated Academy at Paris obſerved long ago, in the Well 
of their Obſervatory ; but as you deſcend lower, the Heat 
begins to grow greater, increaſing gradually more and more, in 
Proportion to the Depth, till at laſt it becomes ſo ſuffocating, 
that unleſs it be tempered by the Coolneſs of running Water, 
and the Air that is e produced, it ſuffocates the Miners. 
And we ſee alſo that in Winter, when the Water is cover- 
ed with Ice, and the Earth with a hard frozen Cruſt, if the Ice 
is broke, or the Earth is opened, both the Water and the Earth 
ſmoke with Heat. Nor had the Philoſophers, whom I have 
formerly heard diſcourſing on this Subject, any Grounds for aſ- 
my that this was all a Fiction, and that it was impoſſible 
that Fire ſhould thus exiſt in the Boſom of the Earth, becauſe 
it can neither be ſupplied with a proper Pabulum, or be agitated - 
by Air; for certainly we ought to conſider, that by the ade At- 
trition of the condenſed Air, in the Bowels of the Earth, this 
Fire may be produced and preſerved without any other Air, or 
any Pabtilum. For ſhould the Air, at any vaſt Depths under 
Ground, be condenſed fix hundred times more than the common 
Air, what Effects would it not be capable of producing? In- 
credible ones without Diſpute, ſince Authors worthy of Credit 
have declared, that Air forcibly compreſſed in an Iron Tube has 
there grown warm. It is not to be queſtioned, therefore, but 
that, in the deepeſt Parts of the Earth, where the Bodies 
are compreſſed by the prodigious Weight of thoſe which lie a- 
bove them, the ſmalleſt Attrition muſt produce the greateſt 
Heat. And hence, as the Action of this Fire is perpetual, ſo 
likewiſe muſt be the Effect of it too, that is, a continual Exhalation 
of Water. The Exiſtence of this ſubterraneous Fire ſeems to want 
farther Evidence, notwith/tanding Beerhaave ſo little diſputes it. 

| Regard is alſo to be had to the very great and conſtantly 
repeated Effects of common Fires, made uſe of by Man- 
kind in every Part of the inhabited World, in the 7 un 
tion of Water, whether alone, or contained in Afiimals, 
Vegetables, or Foſſils; for, doubtleſs, if any one computes 
the Meaſure of this exhaling Water, which ſuch Fire carries 
up, and diſtributes through the Air, he will find it to be 
incredibly great. 

Again, the Force of a very ſharp Froſt carries off from 
Ice every Moment a ſurpriſing Quantity of Waters, ſo that 
in a little time the Maſs is conſumed, being diſperſed into the 
Air by the Cold alone, as the excellent Mr. Boyle plainly diſ- 
covered by an Experiment made with the Balance, But daily 
Obſervation certainly evinces, that by the piercing Cold of a 
very ſevere Winter, all Kindsof Bodies are ſtrangely worn away, 
diminiſhed, conſumed, and diſperſed through the Air. 

It ſeems probable alſo, that every phyſical Cauſe, which 
is capable of ſo diſuniting the Particles of Water from one 
another, as to make every one of them exiſt ſeparately, 
will alſo, by this means, make thoſe Particles immediate- 
ly acquire fo large a Surface, in Proportion to their very ſmall 

eight, that they will be able to float in the Air. And 
indeed, this Solution of Bodies into their ſmalleſt Parts appears 
at laſt ſo to increaſe their Surfaces, in reſpect to their Quantity 
of Matter, that in every Diviſion of them, this Aptitude to 
ſwim in a lighter Liquid is very much augmented, as the 
Geometricians have long ago obſerved. But it is farther diſ- 
covered by phyſical Obſervations, that, beſides the Gravity of 
Bodies, there is likewiſe a certain repelling Force, which tends 
to prevent the Contact of the Surfaces of different Bodies, and 
which, conſequently, is always increaſed in Proportion to the 
Augmentation of their Surfaces. Hence it follows, that Bodies 
= minutely divided, deſcend, on this Account, with more 

ifficulty by the Force of their Gravity, than they would do 
if they were acted upon by the Law of Gravitation only. And 
the Action of this ſecond Pr of Bodies ſeems particularly 
to prevent the immediate Deſcent of all the Particles of Water 
out of the Air that ſurrounds the Earth. | 
It ſeems to be the Effect of the very ſame Property, that 
the Particles of Water may be ed round. the Air con- 
tained in them, and thus form that ſpherical Body which we call 
a Bubble. And beſides, any Heat or expanding Spirit what- 
ever, while perhaps it acts in the ſame Manner, may, as well 
as Air, be always at laſt capable of rendering Water lighter ; 
but when afterwards, the Water being fo divided into * li 
ſpherical Bubbles, is carried upwards, then does every Bubble 
expand itſelf more and more continually, and fo. is able to 
aſcend for a long time, and to remain aloft in the Atmoſphere. 
And hence it is manifeſt, that the Particles of Water may 
aſcend to a great * See Halley, in the Philoſophica! 
Tranſattions, _—_ . Cxcii. p. 468, &c. 

But in the Place, there is no Cauſe whatever 
which carries' up ſuch a Quantity of Water from the Earth 
into the Air as the Wind, as the fhmns ne 
has elegantly demonſtrated, and as I myſelf have 
from various Experiments, not without iſhment ; for 


having expoſed a Copper Cylinder full of Water to * 


in ſtormy Weather, I was ſurpriſed at the incredible Quantity 
. Wal ciel off in a Mee time; - whereas, when the 


in 


Wind was ftill, which happened 
little Water exhaled, tho the Heat of the Weather was 
ſtill the fame. For this Reaſon it ſeems ordered, that high 
Winds ſhould follow large Quantities of Rain, that, by _ 

itating the falling Water, and carrying it up again into 
Ar, they may prevent its ſtagnating and putrefying, and by this 
Means proving deſtructive to the vegetable Kingdom. All theſe 
Cauſes, therefore, when they conſpire together, are ſufficiently 
capable of diffipating Water into the Air, and there keeping 1t 
in continual Motion. | 

If we conſider now the Action of this elaſtic Air, replete 
with Water, on the Body of a Man, Foffil, or V le, we 
ſhall find it bring about many and very wonderful Changes ; 
for if we reflect upon its ſingular Fineneſs, which renders it 
exceedingly penetrating, and that it is perpetually inſinuating 
itſelf into every little void Space ; -and if at the time we 
take into Conſideration its conſtant Mobility, by which it is 
always kept vigorous and active, it is manifeſt that theſe Qua- 
lities being determined upon Bodies by the Force of Gravity, 
are capable of producing an infinite Number of Effects. But 
the Water that is diſtributed through the Air will alſo be 
ſtill more efficacious, being itſelf agitated by the Motion of the 
Air, and by this Means it will more readily diſſolve the Salts, 
and the faline and ſaponaceous Subſtances of the Bodies it is 
applied to. And as there are many ſuch Parts in moſt Bodies, 
and thoſe Parts too are the principal Inſtruments of their Action, 
hence we eaſily apprehend, that, by means of the Application 
of the Air, the proper Virtues of Bodies may be excited to 
Action, ſo far as they depend upon their Salts and Soaps. In 
the mean time, the principal Alteration wrought upon Bodies 
by the Water of the Air, is its rendering fixed Salts, and other 
compound Bodies, volatile. This Phanomenon was obſerved 
by all the Chymiſts of old, and is conſtantly found to hold true, 
that is, all native Salts, if are rendered exceeding dry by 
an open Fire, and then pounded and ſed to the Air in a 
Glaſs Baſon, will there, by means of the Water in the Air, be 
converted into a Liquid, and from the perfectly ſaline Part there 
will be ſ an Earth, which did not appear before. If 
this ſaline Liquor, thus freed from this Earth, is again thoro 


preſently after, but a very 


dried by a clear Fire, and if afterwards the Salt is beaten, and 
again diſſolved in the Air, it will depoſite ſome more Earth. 
And if, by ſeveral Repetitions of this Solution and Inſpiſſation, 
you thus remove all the Earth that is every time produced, — 
will at laſt procure an incredible Quantity; but at the ſame 
time you will have nothing elſe remaining; for that other Prin- 
ciple, which before, in Conjunction with the Earth, conſtituted 
the Salt, is, by this repeated Action of the Water of the Air 
ſo diſengaged from its Earth with which it was incorporated, 
that now, exiſting ſeparately, it becomes perfectly volatile, is 
diſſipated in the Air, nor does ever again come within the Co- 
gnizance of our Senſes. Nor has the Induſtry of the Chymiſts 
diſcovered this wonderful Metamorphoſis in native Salts alone, 
but likewiſe in the fixed Salts prepared by Fire from Vegetables ; 
for by this tedious Operation, theſe Salts are likewiſe reſolved 
into an Earth, which fixes them, and a Principle perfectly 
volatile, which is intimately united with it. And theſe Reſo- 
lutions, which are very ſingular and wonderful, can be per- 
formed by no other Means than this very ſubtile Application of 
the Water diſtributed in the Air, which Art, formerly held a 
Secret, being now more practiſed, has let abundance of Light 
into the Art of Chymiſtry ; though at the ſame time it has too 
often proved of Diſſervice to the Chymiſts, who being quite 
tired out with the Tediouſneſs of the Work, -haye loſt, in the 
End, both their Labour and the Thing they were in ſearch of. 
But again, whenever the Air abounds with Water, and is, at 
the ſame time, agitated by Heat or Wind, then this Water will 
relax the Parts of Bodies ſo ſuddenly and- ſo efficaciouſly, 
as muſt ſurpriſe every one who is not acquainted! with theſe 
Subjects. But by this Means, likewiſe, many Bodies are 
macerated, u ene are thrown into Fermentation. And as 
for the Putrefaction of the Bodies, certainly it is ſcarcely more 
promoted by any other Cauſe than the Humidity of a hot 
Air, which, in a very little time, reſolves the Bodies, which 
are that Way diſpoſed, into a putrid ſanious Matter. And for 
this Reaſon, the Phyſicians long ago aſſerted, that the 
itſelf is generated among Anim 
both very moiſt and warm for a conſiderable” time. In ſhort, 
therefore, ſince it ſo diſſolves Salts and ſaponaceous and faline 
Subſtances, elevates them all together, diſperſes them about, drives 
them againſt, and makes them into what Bodies 
meet with, it is manifeſt, that, by this Means, it muſt apply 
the Forces of ſome Bodies to others, and thus bring about 
ſuch Actions between Bodies, as ever happen from other 
Cauſes ; for what other Cauſe could produce the ſcetid Butter- 
like Dew, deſcribed in the Abridgment of the Philoſophical 
Tranſaftions, Tom. ii. 141? Or what elſe could cauſe the ſalt 
Rain, obſerved at Sea, Fournal des 8gav. 1683. 435? 

Thus far we have ſufficiently co the Air, with reſſ 
to its Elaſticity, and the Fire and Water contained in it, We 


„ from an Air that has been 
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uiry which is : For as the Earth, conſidered in 
its whole Extent, receives every thing that falls out of the Air, 
ſo, on the other Hand, the Air receives every thing again from 
the Earth; and thus, between theſe two Elements, a perpetual 


pu 
ſperſed vaſt Tracts of Air, inform Mariners, before they 
diſcover Land, of their Approach to the Shore. It i farther 
known, that theſe Spirits ſpontaneouſly exhale out of the Bodies, 


in which generated, and are ſcarcely to be confined 


then, it follows, that whatever odoriferous Spirits are at any 
time by Nature produced in Plants, all theſe are, at laſt, con- 
tained in the Air. And for this Reaſon it is not at all to be 
wondered, that theſe Spirits ſhould afterwards return with the 
Water of the Air into the Bodies deſtined to receive them, 
and that the Air ſhould thus yield up to the Earth what it origi- 
nally received from it. In fact, we find nothing in Nature 
leſs imitable by Art, than the fragrant Spirits peculiar to each 
Plant. But theſe, when they are once freed from the Tenacity 
of the Sulphur or Oil that entangles and retains them, always, 
from their own proper Nature, become volatile, and are di- 
ſperſed through the Atmoſphere. How various, then, muſt be 
the Effects that are hence produced; and how wonderful the 
Metempſychoſis or Tranſmigration that is, by this Means, 
rought about 

But again, when we conſider that Vegetables, duly prepared 
by a proper Fermentation, yield a large Quantity of vinous 
Spirits, that are continually exhaling, muſt we not hence con- 
ceive, that all thoſe Spirits which have ever been produced 
from any fermented Vegetable whatever, over the whole Face 
of the „ have at laſt exhaled into the Air? And in this 
View we now look upon this Air again as a Cloud, as it were, 


ughly of Spirits of Wine. In Reality, whether Wine be drank b 


Men, or any other Animals, be outwardly applied by Way of 
Fomentation, or made uſe of either in Cookery or Phyſic, 
certainly all its Spirits muſt ſooner or later exhale into the Air, 
there remain for ſome time, and thence, at a convenient Sea- 
ſon, return to the Earth again. What Wonder, therefore, 
if Fermentation, which is the productive Cauſe of Wine, 
ſhould never produce Wine, without the free Admiſſion of the 


external Air. May it not, poſſibly, return back again to 
Places and Bodies the Spirits which it had before received; and 
muſt it not, for this called in to our Aſ- 


caſon, be Ge, 
ſiſtance, when are to be genera in ? 
And finally, all thoſe Parts of Vegrables which the Fire 
divides into exceeding minute Corpuſcles, and converts into a 
volatile Vapour, the Chymiſts have likewiſe called Spirits ; but 
theſe are alſo elevated into the Air, and are continually float- 
ing about in it. As the Water of Vegetables, therefore, ſo 

theſe Kinds of Spirits are perpetually tending upwards into 
the Atmoſphere. 

But farther, it is certain, that the native Oils of V les 
do, in time, by the natural Heat of the Air, intirely eva- 
porate; and that whether remain in the Vegetable, or 
ſpontaneouſly exſude out of it, or are forced out by Preſſure 3 
for there are but few Sorts of Wood, in which their Oils are 
ſo united with their proper Earth, that they are able to remain 
for Ages together in the open Air. And as for the Oils of 
Vegetables, which Chymiſtry draws from them by Fire, whe- 


ther this be done with Water or without, theſe are far more 


volatile, and ſooner fly off. Thus then they form pinguious 
Exhalations in the Atmoſphere, which are very well diſpoſed 
both to take fire, and to ſupport it; for as e, fe Par- 


ticles are now ſo minutely divided, that they nearly reſemble 
Alcohol while 


float in the Air, being firſt heated by the 
Attrition of the Clouds, they may be excited into a Flame by 
Fire, which may be produced in the Air, all theſe Oils, there- 
fore, which ever were contained in Vegetables, a very few per- 
excepted, are diſperſed into the aerial Chaos ; whence, as 
ater and Spirits do, they return in their time, impregnate 
the Earth with a pinguious moiſtening Dew, and by thus circu- 
lating backwards and forwards, bring perpetually freſh prolific Sup- 
plies, and being depoſited for a ſhort time, return __ the Air 
in. All this now happens princi in very hot Weather. 
Per if a long IS with a very — Made,” bits carried u 
wards both the Water and the pinguious Corpuſcles of the 
Earth, then the firſt Fires that happen aloft with Thunder and 
Lightning, ſend down a Rain which is very different from that 
pure Snow that falls in a ſbarp Froſt, and is far more acrid and 
more diſpoſed to Froth. And hence Summer Rain, or Rain 
produced in hot Weather, is always fruitful ; whereas that in 
cold is ſcarcely endued with any ſuch Quality. ET TED 


I muſt 


A E R 


4 muſt obſerve, that 22 of Nitre rendered extremely ſt rom 


and volatile, when mixed with ſome aromatic Oils, as that of | 
Cloves, will explode with great Violence, and form a (Kind of 


artificial Lightung. How far, therefore, the aromatic Exhala- 
tions from Jae may, by mixing with the Acid of the Air, 
ſet it on fire, and be concerned in making Thunder Lightning, 
I laue to the Determination of Philoſophers. 

If we conſider now the native, acid, „ ſaponaceous 
Salts of Plants, and thoſe which approach the Nature of an Al- 
cali, which are procured by Cryſtallization, Fermentation, Pu- 
trefaftion, and Combuſtion, we ſhall find, that all theſe do, 
ſooner or later, diſappear, not one of them excepted ; ſince all 
theſe Bodies, when are freed from their fixing Earth, aſcend 


into the Air, 

Even that very Earth too, which furniſhes a fixed Element 
to Plants, by being reduced into ſmall Particles, acquires ſuch 
a Diſpoſition, that it flies off, and is carried aloft: For Soot, 
collected at the very Top of a Chimney, from the volatile Smoke 
of a burnt Vegetable, yields, by a chymical Diſtillation, a re- 
markable Quantity of pure Earth. Hence, therefore, we are 
aſſured, that Smoke, which floats at Liberty through the Air, 
carries along with it real Earth, mounts with it aloft, and widel 
diſperſes it 1 the Air. Not to mention the Winds, whi 
ſweep away the ptian and Lybian Sands in Waves, as it 
were, through the Air, and carry the Aſhes of Mount Ætna to 
NN Diſtances: Farther Inſtances of this are the Sparks of 

eſuvius, ſcattered above a hundred Miles through the Air, 
Phil. Tranſ. Abr. tom. ii. 142. Ivy-berries, diſperſed over a vaſt 


Tract of „ ibid. 144. Small Fiſh, ibid. or the ſeminal 
Duſt of Vegetables, Phil. Tranſ. 168. . 11. Hence, then, 
from Obſervations it is clear, that all the Elements of Vegeta- 


bles may be carried and intermixed with the Air. 

But it is likewiſe certain, that Parts of Plants, and thoſe 
pretty conſiderable ones, are carried into the Air to an in- 
credible Height. Conſider the Seeds of dc-7ny Plants, which 
are carried up to the Tops of the higheſt Towers, and there, as 
is daily ſeen, if they meet with a very littiè Earth, propagate 
their 31 The celebrated Tournefort has demonſtrated, 
from Obſervations, that the Funguſſes, which are almoſt all 
ſeminiferous, by Means of the Air, diſperſe their inviſible Seeds 
all about, which meeting with a proper Soil, thrive and fpring 
abundantly. Moſles, likewiſe, and the mucilaginous and ca- 
pillary Plants, as alſo the I Inns, or thoſe which 
bear their Seeds upon their Leaves, ſcatter and diſperſe their 
Seeds to very diſtant Places. Even the ſmall ſeminal Duſt of 
the Male-Willow, being ſhaken from the Apices of the Flowers, 
and carried by the Winds into Places remote from thoſe Trees, 
and afterwards, when the Wind was down, falling out of the 
Air, has been taken, by Perſons unacquainted with theſe Things, 
for Flower of Sulphur, and afterwards believed, by the credu- 
lous Vulgar, to be a Shower of Brimſtone, Yide Phil. Tranſat. 
Abr. tom. 3. And if ſuch a ſmall Duſt ſhould happen to be of 
a remarkable red Colour, why ſhould not the ſame 3 for 
the ſame Reaſon, have aſſerted, that it had rained Blood? 
There were Aſhes thrown out of a Vulcano, and carried by the 
Wind, in the Year 1633, the Space of one hundred Miles, 
Phil. Tranſ. N. 8 377. But theſe are Things not to be 
wondered at, ſince that excellent Philoſopher, Mariotte, in his 
Treatiſe of i. Motion of Waters, p. 334, obſerved in a Cloud 
that poured forth. Shower of Hail, that the Air had carried 
this Cloud for fifty French Miles. If we reflect, therefore, 
upon theſe Things, we muſt believe, that there are a vaſt Num- 
ber of ſurprizing Phænomena in the Air, and produced by it; all 
which are intirely owing to a Mixture of vegetable Subſtances 
that are diſtributed through it. 

If, in the next Place, we enquire whether the Parts of Ani- 
mals are contained alſo in the Air, we ſhall find there is a great 
Quantity of exhaling Spirits, and thoſe wholly peculiar to every 

Animal, and diſtinguiſhed among Phyſicians by the Name of 
the per/pirable Matter of Santtorme, that are continually diſſi- 
pated and carried into the Air from living Animals, and adhere 
to other Bodies; and by theſe Spirits it is that Dogs, which 
purſue by Scent, diſtinguiſh ſo accurately the Animals from 
which they exhale, and follow them. over Tracts of Land. 
And how full the Air is frequently of EMuvia, exhaling from 
Animals, appears evident from the Infection too often obſerva- 
ble in contagious Diſtempers. 

The Excrements continually diſc by every Kind of 
Animals, are alſo, in fo ſhort a time, diſſipated un diſappear, 
that we are hence convinced, that the whole Quantity of excre- 
mentitious Matter will be always diſperſed into the Air, hardly 


leaving ſo much as the lighteſt Duſt behind it. In the hotter 
Countries, the Dung of Animals, veing expoſed to the open 
Air, becomes perf volatile by the Heat of one fingle Day : 


And even ia our own Country, which is not ſo hot, the very 
Dunghills are quickly conſumed. And as for Urine, how 
quickly does that ſpontaneouſly become volatile, and exhale ? 
But there is ſomething in this Affair ſtill more remarkable: 
For does not an intire Whale, the largeſt of Animals, when in 


hot Weather it is by the Sea thrown dead upon the Shore, quick - 


. 
1 


Diſtance about it, with a peſti 
the whole of it refolved into 
at laſt fome whitiſh Bones only re- 
main, all the reſt of the entire Maſs being rendered volatile, 
and diſperſed in the Air? What vaſt Numbers of Carcaſſes of 
Elephants, Camels, Horſes, and of almoſt all other Anima, 
as well as human Bodies, that are the Carnage of War, remain 
from time to time uninterr'd, and are reſolved into Putrefaction, 
become volatile, and diſſipate almoſt all their Elements into the 
Air? Hence, therefore, it follows, that Bodies of Animals are, 
from their own natural Diſpoſition, as much intombed in the 
Air as in the Earth; and thoſe very Bodies, likewiſe, which 
are buried in the Earth, are not then preyed upon by theWorms, 
but are ſoon converted into a very light volatile Matter, which 
afterwards eaſily exhales into the Air out of the Earth itſelf. 
All the c eal Matter, therefore, that has ever entered into 
the Compoſition of the Bodies of living Creatures, has been 
carried up into the Air, with this Difference only, that if the 
Bodies were burnt, this was brought about immediately ; if left 
to rot in the Fields, more ſlowly ; and ſtill in a r time, if 
they were interred : But yet, even in every Caſe, have in 
time exhaled away. hat wonder, therefore, if, from the 
Air, there ſhould be returned a Matter of the fame Nature or 
Kind with the Food of the former Animals, which is capable of 
affording a proper Nouriſhment to the Bodies, that are by this 
Means to ſpring up afterwards ? 

But there is yet another Thing upon this Subject, which will 
be worth while to take under Conſideration, as the right under- 
2 it will keep us clear of many Miſtakes. I aſſert 
then, that the very Eggs, impregnated with the fruitful Offspring 
of their reſpective Animals, are carried into the Air. For the 
excellent Redi has demonſtrated, that all Inſects, without Ex- 
ception, are generated by the Copulation of Male and Female. 
Leeuwenhoeck has proved, that the Seed of the Male lodges the 
firſt Embryo in the Egg of the Female. And Boyle has 
made it appear, that pregnant Eggs will not exclude their Voung, 
except are in the open and freſh Air. Being furniſhed, 
then, with theſe Obſervations, I purpoſely took a Piece of Fleſh, 
which had been kept a pretty while in boiling Alcohol, and was 
afterwards rubbed over with ſome bright Oil of Turpentine, and 
faſtening it to a long ſmall 'Thread, hung it up in a moift warm 
Air, in a Place where it was imagined there were no Animal- 
cula, and the Conſequence was, that in a little time after the 
ſuſpended Fleſh was full of living Maggots, which were devour- 
ing whatever of the ſucculent Parts remained therein. In this 
Caſe, then, the Eggs, from which theſe Animalcula were pro- 
duced, cþuld not poſſibly come at the Fleſh, unleſs they were 
conveyed to it by the Air, in which it was ſuſpended. How 
much do the Huſbandmen experience the Truth of this to their 
Detriment, when, in a warm Spring, certain Winds very ſud- 
denly inſect the Trees with numberleſs Vermin, which in an 
Inftant, as it were, are produced from their inviſible ? But 
give me Leave to mention one Thing farther, which is ſtill more 
remarkable; and that is, the Rains that frequently happen 

ong the N » Which ſtrike a Man with ſuch a ſudden 

hilneſs, that it makes him ſhudder. Theſe Rains fall in 
Drops, of an Inch Diameter, which, if they come upon the 
Skin, eat into it; but, if th . e any Garments, pro- 
duce living Worms and M Li 2 Suppl. tom. i. p. 
425. Many other Things of this Kind might be here taken no- 
tice of; but theſe may ſuffice, to let the Chymiſts underſtand 
that the new and wonderful Animalcula, which are oftentimes 
produced in Bodies, and even, perhaps, while they are at work 
upon them, owe their Being intirely to little Eggs, which are 
thus ſuſtained in the liquid Air, not to the Efficacy of any 
chymical Subſtance 'or Operations. Let them, therefore, be 
always mindful of the Nature of the Air, — 8 Fe- 
cundity, before deduce the Origin 2 
from — other Cauſe. But the Knowledge of theſe Things, at 
the ſame time, is not leſs neceſſary and advantageous to the 

yſician and Natural Philoſopher. 


Leet us now proceed to Foſſils; for Foſlils are likewiſe diſcover- 


able in the Air. For all Foſſil Salts, however fixed, at laſt fly 


off into the Air, if they are diſſulved in Water ſeſpecially in 
that which attract ** _— — — _ 
| for a time in a eat, are then di 

An and have their fixed Reſi- 
duum calcined with a ſtrong open Fire, and are then diſ- 
ſolved in the Air again. is is a Truth which a great 
Chymiſt communicated to the World more than an hundred 
Years ago. Not to mention the Diſtillation of theſe Salts, with 
Sand, Bole, Brickduſt, Potters and e Clay, per- 
ſormed with the intenſeſt Heat. Do not the Chymiſts, every 
Vear, convert, by this Method, thouſand Pounds Weight 
of ſuch Salts into acid volatile Fumes, which they call Spirits ? 
And does not every ſuch chymical Operation infect the very 
Air ? And does not this Air the Bodies that are expo 

to it? The ſingle and ſimple Mixture of Oil of Vitriol, Oil of 
Alum, or of. Oil of Sulphur by the Bell, with Nitre, Sea Salt, 
or Sal Gem, converts in an Inſtant thoſe very faxed Salts into 


Fumes, 


p * 2 
re 


AER 


Fanies, fo volatile that they can hardly be confined, with which 
the Air is in a ſhort Time fo ſtrongly impregnated, as to cat- 
ry thoſe Salts to great Diſtances all around. But infinite are 
the Methods by which the ſame Thing is effected. Before 
the induſtrious Glauber's Time, indeed, this admirable Me- 
thod of thus changing Salts was riot diſcovered. But who 
will pretend to determine, how many Methods lie hid in Na- 
ture, even at this Day, by which the like Converſion from a 
Rxed to a volatile Matter may be brought about? The Va- 
pours about Mines, which are often ſo fatal, that no living 
Creature can breathe in them with Safety, ſufficiently prove, 
that Nature herſelf thus diſperſes Salts through the” Air, and 
conſequently has ſecret Methods which we are not acquainted 
with, for performing the very ſame Operations. In the mean 
Time, however, it is true, that this happens only in certain 
Parts of the Earth, that is, in thoſe Places where there is Plen- 
ty of ſuch a Matter, and where likewiſe the Means are not 
wanting of acting upon it after this Manner. And it is like- 
wiſe as certain a Truth, that even thoſe faline Vapours are ele- 
vated only to a certain Height in the Air, and that not a very 
conſideraMe one. And upon this Foundation it was, that the 
Adepts aſſerted long ago, that the Air was divided into cer- 
tain diſtin Strata or Beds, each of which contained a diſtin 
Kind of Exhalation and Vapour, Hence, then, it is evident, 
that by the Means of Water, Heat, Digeſtion, Solution, Ex- 
ſiccation, Diſtillation, Calcination, Combuſtion, Mixture, U- 
nion, and Separation, foffile fixed Salts are rendered volatile, 
and are thus intermixed with the Air, | 
The Principles of Foſſils, which go by the Name of Sul- 
phurs, whenever Foſſils are burnt, are intirely carried up in- 
to the Air, and, being intermixed with it, diſappear, the ſa- 
line acid Part changing into a ſuffocating Fume, and the olea- 
inous Part being attenuated by the AQtion of Flame, and fly- 
ing off in an inviſible, or a ſooty black Vapour. It is certain, 
that hardly any Thing at all of theſe Parts remains in the 
Earth. Sulphur now itſelf, when alone, is carried into the 
Air in Form of an impalpable Flour, and is there diſperſed 
about, But, when it is mixed with other Bodies, it often ac- 
quires a ſurpriſing Volatility. The Chymiſts have taken No- 
tice of a great many Methods, both natural and artificial, 
by which Sulphurs are ſo changed, that they fly off into the 
Atmoſphere, and carry up other Things along with them, In 
Mines, from Time to Time, there appear pinguious, ſtinking, 
ſuffocating Fumes, often very troubleſome 'to the Miners, to 
which, if the Flame of a lighted Candle is applied, they in- 
ſtantly take Fire, not without extreme Danger to the Work- 
men. But it is certain, that Arſenics, Orpiments, Cobalts, 
Sulphur of Antimony, Biſmuth, Zinc, and other Bodies fur- 
niſh the Matter of theſe Vapours. We are alſo informed of 
the Falling of a Shower of Brimſtcne, attended with Light- 
nings, which, when it was once on Fire, could neither be extin- 
iſhed by Water nor Motion. Nov, Literar. An. 1684. P. 63. 
Metals themſelves have been found to be ſo far changed, that 
even theſe, under the Form of a volatile Fume, have been 
elevated and ſcattered in the Air. This is univerſally known 
to be true of Mercury, which, when agitated only by a Fire 
of ſix hundred Degrees, flies off, and becomes inviſible, And, 
if the Air, impregnated with it, ſurrounds, and is applied to 
a human Body, how wonderfully does it penetrate it, and how 
uickly does it raiſe a Salivation ! But beſides, while-it thus 
ies off, it carries up and bears wy with it ſome Part of 
certain Metals; as appears from the Diſtillation of Lead and 
Tin with Mercury. Even Lead, Tin, Iron, and Copper, if 
they are diſpoſed in à very ſtrong Heat, at laſt diſappear, by 
Means of the Volatility they acquire, and thus far are diſſi- 
pated likewiſe into the Air: A great Part of imperfet Me- 
tals is carried off too by Lead in the Teſt. But when Cobalts, 
Arſenic, and the like rapacious Sulphurs, are intimately unit- 
ed with Gold and Silver Ore, the Particles of the Ore being 
by this Means rendered volatile, when they come to the Fire, 
theſe noble Metals are carried away to ſuch a Degree, that, to 
the great Damage of the Owner, a good Part of them is 
loſt; which, by a gentle Calcination, and the Addition of 
ſome fixing Powders, might be intirely preſerved. Hence, 
therefore, it appears, what an Abundance of Gold and Sil- 
ver may be raiſed up into the Air. Nothing ſeems a 
ter re chan volatile Gold, and yet, we are certain, 
rom undeniable. chymical Experiments, that, if you take 
common Sublimate of Mercury, and 'rub it well with Gold 
reduced to Powder, and then diftil it in a Retort with Regu- 
lus of Antimony, the very Body of the Gold will aſcend in 
Form of a red Oil, and become perfe&tly volatile. By Sul- 
phur, alſo, calcined Vitriol, and Sal Ammoniac, mixed and 
applied properly, almoſt all Metals may be rendered vola- 
tile in the Fire. No Wonder then, that, in clear Weather, 
there very often appear about Mines ſudden Fumes, which ex- 
tinguiſh the Light of 4 Torch, (fee Boy's Works) ſince even 
the moſt denſe Badies may, in the Form of a Fume, be ſo 
carried into the Air, that it can hatüly be determined what 


Bodies they were, But there is another Cauſe, which in Frequen t 
ly concerned in impregnating the Air with theſe metallic ; 
and, that is, the Air itſelf as it abounds with Salts and on, 
For, as I have already ſhewn above, that the whole Air is full 


' Salts and Sulphurs, and, as it appears from what I have now de- 


livered, that thoſe Salts and Sulphurs can carry aloft even Metals 
themſelves, when they are diſſolved, it is eaſy to apprehend, 
that the Air itſelf cah by this Means cauſe the Parts of Me- 
tals to be ſuſpended and float about in it, Are not Iron, 
Copper, and Lead, by the Contact and Motion of the Air, 
always, and that in a ſhort Time too, turned iſto a Calx, 
Flour, and Duſt ? And are not they hence converted into 
Ruſt, Verdigreaſe, and a Ceruſs? And it may be obſerved, 
that when, after theſe Changes, they are reduced to an im- 
palpable Powder, they fly away, and are carried through the 
Air by the Wind, I confeſs, that Silver, Gold, and Tin are 
leſs ſubject to theſe Alterations, becauſe the volatile Acids of 
Nitre and Sea-ſalt, which ate the proper Diſſolvents of theſe 
Metals, are hardly ever diſperſed through the Air, except as 
bot = 3 the 88 I believe this is 4 
ma ate, for the Air is certamly furniſhed, and that plenti- 
fully, with an 4. Spirit, which, 21 it in a proper 1 
groes the very Eſſence to Nitre. See NiTRUM, 

The Air in America, indeed, is of fo, corroding a Nature, 
that it conſumes the Tiles of the Houſes, ſtony Dolle and 
almoſt all Metals; as the Engliſh unanimouſly agree of the 
Air of Bermudas; for even Metals themſelves periſh there 
very ſoon, And that ſurpriſing Phanomenon, which in all 
Ages has been obſerved by Miners, ſeems alſo to be owing 
to the Reſidence of theſe metallic Parts in the Air, I mean that 
the ſoſſile Glebes, when they ate dug out of the Earth, and are. 
expoſed to the Air, are affected by it in a very extraordinary 
Manner, How frequent is it ſeen, that Marchaſites, the Py- 
rites, vitriolic Stones, and metallic Subſtances that are quite 
exhauſted, are ſo acted upon by the Air, that they increaſe, 
come to Maturation, are changed, renewed, and afrc{h im- 
pregnated, and become again enriched with a true metallic 
Matter, In Fact, the Air ſeems to be the grand univerſal 
Diſtributer of the Seeds of Bodies, which, being plentifull 
ſtocked with every Kind of Matter, commits to the Earth 
the Elements of 
thus generates moſt Kinds of Bodies, rather by Means of 
a Revolution, than a new Production. It is certain, that 
Dew, being changed by Diſtillation, has yielded a Liquor, 
which ſtained Glaſs with the Colours of the Rainbow, pene- 
trating ſo deeply in it, that it could neither be removed 
a= fortis, Oil of Tartar, or a ſtrong and long continued 

ion; and yet, at the ſame Time, the Liquor itſelf was 
ſo ſubtile, that it burnt in the Fire like Alcohol : blic of 
Letters, T. 1, P. 599, Certainly this Effect is very like that 
of a metallic Tincture upon Glaſs, Philoſophical Tranſaftions 
abridged, T. 2. P. 143. 

Thus, then, the few Things I have ſpecified are ſufficient to 
inſtruct us in our chymical and medicinal Enquiries, what Ideas 
we ought to form of the Air. In Reality, it is to be conſider- 
ed as a true Chaos of all Things intermixed and compounded 
together ; for in it the attenuated Particles of all Bodies 


whatſoever float. And, ſince theſe little Corpuſcles are always 


in Motion, they may, by meeting in this aerial Space, produce 
_ _ ſurpriſing Operations of Nature, which are owing to 
So that it is not at all to be wondered at, that there are pro- 
duced and appear, in this Scene of the Atmoſphere, ſuch extra- 
ordinary, and frequently ſuch terrible Events in Nature; as 
never happen any where elſe; I mean, the Meteors. In this 
Air there doubtleſs muſt be Bodies that arc endued with a 
magnetic Virtue, which, by their mutual Attraction, Nepul- 
ſion, Coheſion, Rarefaction, and, by infinite other 


ies it had before received from it, and 


cacy of particular Bodies: But theſe are almoſt infinite, / 


muſt every where excite ſtupendous Phænomena. Of this the 


following Experiment may ſerve as an Illuſtration : Take in 
one Hand a ſmall open glaſs Vial, in which the 
Spirit of Sal Ammoniac, and in the Left another, in which 
there is Spirit of Nitre, Whilſt theſe Bottles are kept at a Di- 
ſtance from each other, nothing at all appears extraordinary ; 
but, as ſoon as they are brought gradually ſo near each other, 
that the Vapours, iſſuing from the two Bottles, begin to meet 
with each other, there immediately appears a little Cloud, a- 
riſing from the Concurrence of the Alcali and Acid in the Air. 
If an Amalgama, prepared with Tin and Mercury, is diſtilled 
in a Retort, with Siri of Sea-falt, it yields a Liquor, which, 
if it be kegt in 4 cloſe Vellel, produces no Effect; and yet, 
if it is expoſed to the open Air, though many Years after its 
Preparation, it immediately gocs off in a very thick Smoke, But 
Nature is every where full of theſe Inſtances, We know not 
what other. hidden Salts there may be beſides in the'Air, that 


re is an alcaline 


we are not acquainted with, or with what Virtues they may 


be endued ; nor are we leſs ignorant, what Spirits and Oils may 
float in it ; though in the mean Time, 
ture of thoſe 
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Effect: be produced, as are never obſegved to proceed from 
any Ghar Aut og If the diſtilled Oil of Saſſafras happens 
to meet with Glauber's Spirit of Nitre ; what a terrible Effect 
& produced in an Inſtant, an Effet hardly to be exhibited by any 
her Experiment | This Experiment will be given under the 
Article N1TRUM, 
If at any Time, now, a Number of Particles, endued with 
the like Properties, ſhould happen to get into the Air, and 
theſe ſhould be there mixed together, very ſtrange and ſur- 
$riling Appearances muſt neceſſarily follow. Certain Times, 
is evident, preſent to us with Phænomena, that are never 


ſeen at any other. To the Production, now, of theſe rare and 


very extraordinary Effects, it is poſſible, that the Comets, Me- 
ecors, various Aſpects of the Planets, and, perhaps, the Influ- 
ence of the Stars themſelves, may contribute; thoſe Actions 
may be very conſiderable, on Account of their Attraction, and 
Repulſion, of their Heat, Light, and Cold, and of the Efiu- 
via which they generate and emit, 

In Conſequence of all the Things here mentioned, 
Air is of a quite different Nature in different Places; 
firſt, on Account of the Land or Soil, or the Part of the 
Earth which the Air under Conſideration hangs over : For, 
according to the various. Bodies with which the Earth a- 
bounds in any particular Part, the Exhalations and Vapours, 
that ariſe from it, will poſſeſs as various . and for 
this Reaſon the Air in that Part will be full of Corpuſcles, 
that are not to be met with any where elſe. "The Truth 
of this has always been confirmed by numberleſs Examples. 
And hence, in ſuch particular Parts of the Air, certain Ex- 
periments may be made, that will never ſucceed in any o- 
ther. In the ſecond Place, a great Diverſity is here obſerv- 
ed, in Reſpect to the Soil, in different Places, according as 
Men inhabit it, and keep Animals there, and according as 
they dung and turn up the Ground, and exerciſe various 
Occupations there, and by this Means raiſe up almoſt all Kinds 
of Bodies into the Air: which Account again, an infinite 
Number of Changes are obſerved to happen, which are not to 
be effected elſewhere. A certain Chymiſt, for Inſtance, in his 
Laboratory, where he was daily employed in the Diſtillation of 
large Quantities of Vinegar, expoſed to the Air ſome pure, 
dry, alcaline Salts of Tartar on a glaſs Plate. The Air, of 
Conſequence, being full of acid Vapours, diſſolved the Salt into 
an Oil of Tartar 2 deliguium, and at the ſame Time ſo cloſe- 
ly united the acid Parts of the volatile Vinegar with the Alcali 
of the Tartar, as at laſt to convert the ſaturated Maſs into a 
Tartarus Regeneratus, or ne Tartar, which melted 
in the Fire like Wax, and yielded a very noble Remedy for 
reſolving of viſcid tenacious Humours, in almoſt all Diſeaſes. 
He was mightily pleaſed therefore with this Production, for he 
thought he had now diſcovered the Secret of the Alchymiſts 
for incerating, according to the Language of thoſe Artiſts, 
a fixed alcaline Salt: But when 22 attempted to repeat 
the Experiment in another Place, where there was not ſo great 
and conſtant a _ of Vinegar in the Air, he did not meet 
with the former Succeſs. The fame Thing might be farther 
made appear by a vaſt Number of Inſtances, Co 
how prodigioufly the Air may be changed in any particular 
Country, when a great Eanbouks has occaſioned Exhalati- 
ons to ariſe there, very different from thoſe which before uſu- 
ally aroſe in the ſame Place, And this is again confirmed by 


Hiſtory, which informs us, that certain Parts of the Earth have 


become uninhabitable, by Reaſon of the abominably fœtid Va- 
pou with which they have been infected, after Earthquakes, 


ut again, Inundations by Rain, Overflowings of Rivers, and 
the Breaking in of the Sea, make ſuch Alterations in the At- 


moſphere, by Means of humid Vapours, and Exhalations from 


trefied Subſtances, that the whole Nature of the Air, in thoſe | 


laces, is intirely changed. The Winds alſo muſt. always 
carry along with them ſomething from the Places from whence 
they began to blow, and conſequently are thus always varying 


the Contents of the Air, continually carrying off from parti- 


cular Places the Matter peculiar to them, and ſupplying them 
again with what they juſt brought from ſome others. From 
which Cauſe, likewiſe, there muſt neceſſarily happen, in chy- 


pend upon them? What Variati | 
Vapours and Exhalations that are Bs up fronÞ#the Earth 
into the Air ? But there is one Thing on this Subject, 
which ought to be taken particular Notice of; and that i, the 
Viciſſitude of the Seaſons of the Year, which is here of ſuch Effi- 


nſider then, 


by its Effects. It is this Acid that corrodes the 
in a very ſhort Space of Time, and even Gold and Silver are 
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in, and accumulated, under an icy-Cruſt, its own proper] 
e at the 255 Time, e and retained = 
ever it was furniſhed with by the Air, Hence, as ſoon as it 
ins to diſſolye, and the Earth is reſolved into a look 
ould, the firſt ſucceeding Heat of the Sun acts upon this fer- 
tile pregnant Body, and immediately fills the whole Air with 
Vapours; on which Account a vernal Heat hardly ever ſuc- 


ceeds a Froſt of long Continuance, but there tly follow 
Showers, 'T hunders and Lightnings, and a Sprightlineſs ap- 
pears in all Animals and Vegetables, and in the whole Crea- 


tion; but now, when, on the tenth of September, the Sun, 
at the ſame Altitude, and with the ſame Degree of Heat, acts 
upon the Earth, it then finds it parched up, and exhauſted 
the Heat of the preceding Summer, and not yet moiſtened 21 
autumnal Showers; for which Reaſon, neither the ſame Heat 
in the Earth, or Air, will produce the ſame Effects, nor will 
excite this Vigour in Animals and Vegetables, as it does in 
the Spring. Tbeſe few Things then will be ſufficient to let 
us eaſily fee the Variety there is in the Atmoſphere, according 
to the Diverſity of Seaſon of the Year, as far as it ariſes 
from this Cauſe; a 8 tion very uſeful both in hymiſtry 
and natural Philoſophy, And, it is plain, the Chymiſts had 
ſome Knowledge of this long ago, when they attributed to the 
vernal Rain a Virtue ſo much ſuperior to that of the autum - 
nal, produced in the very ſame Degree of Heat ; for they found 
that this Lixivium of the Air brought along with it very diffe- 
rent Vapours and Exhalations, according to the Diverſity of 
the Seaſon, in the Manner juſt now explained. . | 
Before we leave the Examination of the various Bodies that 
are contained in the Air, and of the different Powers which 
prevail in it, we muſt take under Conſideration that Quality 
of it, which renders it ſalutary, and neceſſary to the Life of 
Animals and Vegetables ; a Quality which has not been yet 
accounted for from any Property of the Air, but by a di- 
ligent Enquiry, however, we may poſſibly, hereafter, come at 
the Knowledge of it, Whether this latent Virtue of the Air 
is actually drawn out of it by Animals and Vegetables, and 
hence is in a ſhort Time exhauſted and conſumed ; and whe- 
ther, when it does thus fail, the Animal dies, no-body is, I 
think, at preſent able to determine. This, however, is cer- 
tain, that if a ſmall Bird is put into a large Receiver, ful! of 
common cold Air, and the Receiver is then very cloſely ſtopped, 
the Bird will grow ſick and vomit, within a Quarter of an 
Hour, and die in the Space of half an Hour after, Boyle, 
x the Air, 184, A Filh, kept in Water in a Veſſel well 
cloſed, without renewing the Air, dies in a ſhort Time. Fiſh 
likewiſe die in Ponds, that are every where frozen, aud quick- 
ly 2 in Water out of which the Air is exhaulted, Hi. de 
P Acad. Roy. des Scien. 1699. 240. 1701, 45. and Mem. 224. 
Flame, and a red-hot Coal, quickly go out in Air that is cloſe 
pent up. The little Eggs of any Inſet whatever, being ac- 
curately ſtopped up in glaſs Veſſels, do not produce their Y 


though aſſiſted by a kindly Warmth, The Seeds of Plants like- 


wiſe duly moiſtened, and ſowed in the beſt Earth in cloſe 
Glaſſes, do not grow, or give any Signs of Life, though ex- 
cited by a due Degree of Heat, On the other Hand, the upper 
Surface of Blood, that is expoſed to the Air, is of a bright Scarlet 
Colour, whilſt, in every other Part which the Air does not 
come at, it grows as black as the Blood of the Cuttle-fiſh ; and. 
t, as ſoon as ever this black Part is laid open to the Air, the 
lack Colour is Ky uy changed again into a Scarlet. All 
theſe Experiments then make it appear, that there is in the Ais 
a certain hidden Virtue, which cannot be accounted for from all 
the Properties of the Air, which have been hitherto diſcovered, 
Sendivogius maintained it openly, that there lies hid in the Ain 
the occult Food of Life, and other Chymiſts have aſſerted the 
ſame. But, what that is, or how it acts, or what is the pro- 
per Effect of it, is a Matter ftill in the Dark. Happy the >a 
ſon that ing Pet it! Thus far Boerbaave, wy 
This vivifying Principle in the Air, ſo neceſſary to up- 
port of Flame and Fire, as well as animal and vegetable Life, 
ſeems by every Phænomenon to be the univerſal Acid diſtri- 
buted through the intire Atmoſphere in a certain Proportion, 
inſomuch that no Portion of Air ſeems to be without it, This, 
bh not perceivable by the Senſes, is however very manifef} 
er Metals 


not intirely free from its Influence, By this Acid the Calx of 
Vitriol, of Alum, and the Earth from which Nitre has been 

, are again repleniſhed in ſuch a Manner, as to be 
capable of producing acid Spirits afreſh, We may conclude, 
that Fleſh, expoſed to the Air for ſome Time, contrafts a Red- 
neſs from the Influence of this Acid, becauſe Nitre has the 


it will preſerve its original geg but, if a Part of 
very fame Oil is incloſed in a Bot not 
_ fanall Portion of Acid, in the Air contained in 


1 
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will change the Oil red, as Hoffman informs us, Hence there 
5s Reaſon to ſuſpect, that Flowers, which are all, more or leſs, 
furniſhed with an aromatic Oil, are obliged 'to the Acid of the 
Air for their beautiful Colours, which it ſtrikes upon them 
variouſly, as the Oil, or Sulphur, which it meets with on the 
Petals determines it to one Colour or another ; and the Chy- 
miſts have long fince diſcovered, that Sulphur, as they call 
Oil, is the Parent of Colours. It is remarkable that Scarlet- 
ayers cannot ſtrike their Colours without the Affiſtance of an 
Acid. Hence the Phaznomenon of the Surface of Blood, when 
expoſed to Air contracting a Redneſs, may be in ſome Meaſure 
accounted for. And indeed, all thoſe concerned in the Buſi- 
neſs of Dying obſerve, that a cloudy moiſt Air very much in- 
terferes with the Beauty and Vividneſ of their Colours ; and 
that, on the Contrary, a ſerene Sky exalts them, and makes 
them more elegant, Now it is wn, that in this State 
of the Air an Acid abounds much more than when the Wea- 
ther is cloudy, and full of Vapours. Flowers are alſo liable 
to the ſame Influence of the Air in different States, for their 
Colours are never ſo much exalted as when the Air is ſerene 
and clear, that is, when it abounds with an Acid. 

Every body, concerned in Medicine, knows, that all antimo- 
nial Preparations will contract an emetic Quality from Acids, 
and it is alſo certain, that the ſame Medicines will prove eme- 
tic, if they are expoſed to the naked Air ; hence it is very pro- 
bable that an Acid is communicated to them from the Air. 
Nitre alſo borrows its Acid intirely from the Air. See 
N1TRUM. 


Upon the Whole, I am convinced, that the Acid of the 


Air finds ſome Way of mixing with the Blood of Animals, 
though I cannot determine the ſpecific Manner in which this 
Union is accompliſhed. But I am inclined to believe, that 
this grand Operation is performed in the Lungs, becauſe Air 
is inſufficient for the Purpoſes of Reſpiration after repeated In- 
ſpirations, unleſs a free Intercourſe is maintained with the ex- 
ternal Air. Hence it ſhould appear, that ſomething contained 
in the Air is waſted, of which it ſtands in Need of a freth 
Supply, in order to render it capable of maintaining Life. 
Now if we conſider, that the Blood moſt certainly acquires 
a red Colour in the Lungs, and at the fame Time, if we re- 
fect on what was obſerved before, with Reſpect to the Power 
of Acids, in producing this Colour, when mixed with Sulphurs, 
it will be a Step, at leaſt, to the Confirmation of this Senti- 
ment. Add to this, that Aſthmas, which prevent the Air from 
being taken regularly into the Lungs, are productive of Drop- 
fies, the Blood loſes its Colour as well as Texture, and be- 
comes pale and watery, Girls alſo, in a Chloroſis, have a 
temporary Aſthma, and hence, perhaps, their Blood is always 
pale and thin, ſometimes even as white as Milk or Chyle. 

I know that I am fingular in this Sentiment, as the Modes 
of Philoſophy now ſtand, and that Boerhaave, for whoſe Judg- 
ment I have the greateſt Deference, is of the contrary Opi- 
nion. But I ſee no Reaſon, why fo exceeding ſubtile and pe- 
netrating a as this Acid of the Air may not as well enter 
the Pores of the Veſſels of the Lungs, during Inſpiration, as 
a more groſs and even viſible Halitus, or Vapour, exhale thro' 
the ſame Pores in Exſpiration. We know the Particles which 
conſtitute the Blood are large enough to be viſible in Micro- 
ſcopes, but thoſe which compoſe the aerial Acid are ſo extremely 
minute, as not to be diſcoverable to the Sight, by any Art what- 
ever. Hence then it appears very plain, that Veſlels may 
admit the Acid above-mentioned, from without, and yet eaſily 
retain the Blood circulating within. 

From this Account of the Air, its Properties, and Contents, 
many curious Appearances, relating to the animal CEconomy, 
may be underſtood. | 

Firſt then, Air, af s fluid Body, is the Vehicle of the Efu- 
via of all odorous Bodies to the Organs of Smelling, and, as a 
ponderous Fluid, it preſſes them on the Nerves of theſe Or- 
gans with a Force ſufficient to make them ſenſible, It 
impreſſes ſapid Subſtances upon the of Taſte, and 
renders' them obſervable by the Senſes, It is alſo the In- 
firument of Sound, for the Utidulations cauſed in it, by Bo- 
dies moved in various Manners, ſtrike upon the external 
Ear, which, by a ſingular Mechaniſm, communicates this No- 
Wa _ erves 9 3 internal Ear, This 

eight” of the Air too, g the 
of Animals and V th ERS. | 
Veſſels, from the ou neceſſary to ci their Jui- 
ces, to which it is, as it were, a Counterballance. All 
theſe Things are evident, becauſe on the Tops of 2 
NS owes Air is very rare, the Senſes of 

Ig, ing, earing, ate languid ; it is faid, that 
on the Pico of Teneriffe, N Ginger, Salt, and Spirits 

do 


2 


have no ſenſible Taſte, and that nothing affeAts the Organs of 
Taſte, except Canary Wine, which, it is ſuppoſed to do in 
theſe Circumſtances, by Reaſbn of its Oiline(s, which 


it adhere'to the Nerves of the Palate. On the Tops 
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The Air alfo, in Virtue of its Elaſticity, contributes great 
ly to the Solution of the Aliment in the of Animals, 

or, when that which is contained in every Purt of the Food 
is rarefied and expanded by the Heat it meets with in the Sto- 
mach, it deſtroys the Coheſion of the component Particles, and 
affiſts in reducing it to a State of Fluidity, At the fame 
Time, as it is confined. in the Stomach, 85 its Action muſt 
be determined to the Aliment, which it muſt therefore act up- 
on with great Force, in this rare ſied State. 

Reſpiration, ſo neceſſary to the Continuance of animal Liſe, 
is performed by Means of the Air. For, when the Air is ex- 
pelled out of the Lungs, the pulmonary Veſſels through which 

Blood circulates, from the right Ventricle of the Heart, and 
by which it is returned to the left Auricle, collapſe, and are 
no longer pervious, till the Air, ruſhing into the — of 
the Aſpera Arteria upon the Elevation of the Breaſt, diſſends 
the Lungs, and thereby opens not only the Air - veſſels, but al- 
ſo the Branches of the pulmonary Vein and Artery, which ac- 


company, every where, thoſe of the Aſpera Arteria, Here the 
Air, as a heavy Fluid, acts upon, compreſſes, and comminutes 
the Blood, and, as it is elaſtic and dilatable by Heat, the Action 


of it upon the Blood in the Lungs is by this Property ren- 

ered greater, If alſo, as I have fu ſod, the aerial Acid, or 
vital Spirit, is communicated to the Blood in the Lungs, from 
the Air, ſome Effects of great Importance to the animal CEco- 
nomy muſt neceſſarily ariſe from hence, 

And, indeed, if we conſider the Air in all Lights, we ſhall 
find, that every Alteration it undergoes, muſt indyce ſome great 
Change on the animal Machine, if I may fo call an animal 
— 2 Thus, when it is very heavy, it muſt preſs upon the 
Surface of our Bodies, and the internal Parts of the Lungs, with 
a greater Force than when it is light, It has been proved 
curious Obſervers, that the Difference of Weight, with ich 
our Bodies are preſſed, by the Atmoſphere, in the greateſt De- 

of its natural Gravity, from that which we ſuſtain when 
it is the lighteſt, amounts to 39824 Troy Weight, Now, as 
this Difference is very great, the Effects of it muſt alſo be con- 
ſiderable. | 

The different Degrees alſo of Heat and Flaſticity in the Air 
muſt have Effects proportioned to the Cauſes upon the Bodies 
of Animals, The various Contents alſo of the Air muſt of 
Courſe induce great Changes, as it ſome Way or other finds 
Means to communicate the Qualities it borrows from them to 
the Blood and Juices of Animals, Hence it becomes the Vehi- 
cle of Contagion, and the Propagator of Diſeaſes, both epide- 
mical, and endemial, which admit of infinite Variety, be- 
cauſe the Alterations of the Air, with Reſpe& to its * 
ties, and to the innumerable Combinations of Bodies contained 
in it, are infinite, 

However, we may venture to conclude, that the moſt health- 
ful is that which is ſerene and dry, and conſequently ponder- 
ous, and replete with the acid vital Spirit, A gravelly Soil is 
moſt likely to be furaiſhed with ſuch an Air, becauſe from ſuch 
a one few or no oily Particles can exhale to inſect it. Coun- 
tries alſo, where there is a Variety of Hills and Vallics, with 
ſwift Rivulets of Water running through them, are productive 
of a good Air, becauſe ſuch Situations cauſe a Circulation of 
the Air, and ſuch Curtents of Water always produce one ir 
the Atmoſphere, 

I muſt not diſmiſs the Subject of the Air, without taking 
Notice of a 2 Error, which many inconſiderately run in- 
to with Reſpect to Exerciſe ; it is, that they eſteem Motion 
only conducive to Health, and this Sydenham ſeems to give 
into, when he attributes the Advantages of Riding to re- 
peated Succuſſion. However, we find by Experience that 
the ſame Degrees of Motion or Succuſſion by Exerciſe in 
a Houſe, or under Covert, come far ſhort in Point of Ef- 

in curing Diſeaſes, and preſerving Health, of that per- 
formed in the freſh” Air, eſpecially when it is pure, and not 
bounding wich Vapours and Exhalations. The Reaſon of this 
is very plain, for, when an Animal is moving forwards, he is 
perpetually reſpiring Air, which has not, by repeated Inſpira- 
2 been robbed of the vital Principle, be that what it will, 
neceſſary to the Support of Liſe, and Preſervation of Health. 
Hence, Sailing even upon calm Rivers, an Exerciſe much re- 
n 
though a with a v , 
nevertheleſs efficacious, by Reaſon of a perpetual Change 


Air. | 
Vitruvius, ſenſible of the Efficacy of the Air in preſervi 

or deftroying Health, lays down the following Rules for-chuſ- 
ing a proper Situation for a new City, which ought to be re- 
ET in every new Settlement, and ſhould not be 

even in building a Fatm-houſe. His Phi „ however, is 
but the Reaſons for his Rules will appear 
preceding Pages, inſomuch that the Reader will not bs 


erecting Walls we arg-to proceed on theſe Principles : 
a healthy Situation is 0 
raiſed above tie Annoyance of Fogs or cold Dews, 


of 


| regard 
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rd, or face, not the cold or hot; but the temperate Quarters 
of the Heavens, Our next Care muſt be to avoid the Neigh- 
bouthood of a Marſh ; for in ſuch a Situation the groſs Vapours 
exhaling with the riſing Sun, and condenſed into a Fog, together 
with the poiſonous 1 ** of the Animals inhabiting the Fens, 
are wafted with the Morning Breeze to your new City, and 
diſperſe their unwholeſome Blaſts on the Inhabitants, ſo as 
to cauſe a Peſtilence. If your Wall run along by the Sea, 
facing the South or Weſt, the Place will not be healthy, For, 
in the firſt Caſe, the Southern Air is heated by the riſing, and 
burns with the meridian Sun ; and in the latter Situation, it is 
warmed by the riſing, heated by the meridian, and burns with 
the declining Sun ; fo that the Inhabitants ſuffer very much 
in their Bodies by theſe great Viciſſitudes of Heat and Cold. 
We are taught this Reflection even from inanimate Things. 
In your cloſe Wine-cellars, none opens a Light to the South or 
Weſt, but always to the North, becauſe that Quarter is ſub- 
je to no Changes from any Seaſon, but remains for ever firm 
and immutable. From the ſame Cauſe the Granaries, which 
any Ways face the Courſe of the Sun, are ſoon corrupted 
and Proviſions, or Apples, laid in a Place that is not turn» 
ed from the Sun, will not keep long, For Heat, by per- 
petually rarefying, deſtroys the Firmneſs of the Air, and, by con- 
tinued Attacks of fervid Vapours, draws forth its natural Powers, 
and diſſolves, or ſoftens and enfeebles them by its quick and 
penetrating Quality. We perceive the Effects of Heat on Iron, 
which, though hard by Nature, yet, when thoroughly heated 
at the Forge, becomes ſo ſoft and ductile, as to be capable of all 
Manner of Forms, Let the ſame Iron, when ſoft and ſpark- 
ling red, be refrigerated, by dipping it in cold Water, it ſhall 
revert to its former Nature, and reſume its original Hardneſs. 
This will be further illuſtrated, if we conſider, that in the Sum- 
mer all Bodies, as well in healthy as unhealthy Regions, grow 
weak with Heat ; but, in Winter, the moſt peſtilential Coun- 
tries become healthy, becauſe Bodies are at that Seaſon conſoli- 
dated and ſtrengthened by Refrigerations. For the ſame Rea- 
ſon, Bodies, removed out of cold into hot Regions, cannot en- 
dure the Heat, but are difſolved ; whereas, on the contrary, 
tranſported from a hot Climate to the cold Northern Coun- 
tries, they are ſo far from being injured by the Change of 
Place, that they are ſtrengthened and hardened by it. 

It appears from theſe Conſiderations, that, when we would 
raiſe our Walls, we are to appoint them a Situation proper 
to guard againſt thoſe Regions, whence hot and unwholſome 
Blaſts may proceed, and ſcatter their baleful Influence over the 
Bodies of Men. For, all Bodies are conſtituted of Elements, 
which the Greeks call Eraxzia, namely, Heat, Moiſture, Earth, 
and Air; of a due Mixture of theſe Elements, according to 
the Order of Nature, are all the Animals of the World, with 
their ſpecific Properties, compoſed and tempered, Hence, 
Where Heat is the predominant Principle, it deſtroys the reſt, 
and diſſolves that Body by its Fervor. And this is the ill Effect 
of an hot Blaſt from certain Quartets, which, being received 
into the open Pores, overpowers the other Principles, and 

roves too hard for the Conſtitution, In like Manner, if 
Moiſture fills the Veins, and overflows the Body, and by 
that Means deſtroys the Equilibrium, the other Principles are 
corrupted by the redundant Liquid, and all the' Virtues and 
Powers of that Compoſition are diflolved and waſhed away. 


Bodies are alſo ſometimes injured by Refrigerations of Moiſture 


from freſh and cooling Gales. No leſs do the other two Ele- 
ments that enter the Compoſition of the natural Body, which 
are Earth and Alt, by their Exceſs or Deſect, weakgn and 
ſubvert the reſt; the Earth, for Inſtance, by oppreſſing NAure 
with Plenitude of Food, and the Air by an overcaſt and gloo- 
my Sky, 


But, for the more evident Demonſtration of theſe Things to 
the Senſes, we need only watch the Steps, and obſerve the Ope- 


rations of Nature, in Birds, Fiſhes, and terreſtrial Animals, by 
which Means their different Temperature will come under 
Conſideration, For the Kind of Birds are of one Compoſition, 
the Fiſhes of another, and terreſtrial Animals of a third, 
widely different from them both. Birds have leſs of Earth 
and Moiſture, but much of a temperate: Heat and Air; fo 
that, being conſtituted of lighter Elements, they may 
more eaſily make their Way in the Air, Fiſhes, whoſe Na- 
ture requires Water for Exiſtence and Motion, are temperate as 
to Heat, and chiefly compoſed of Earth and Air, but have ve 
little Moiſture, the leſs of which Principle they have in their 
Compoſition, the better qualified are to ſubſiſt in it. 
Hence, When they are caſt on Land, loſe their Lives 
with their Water. In terreſtrial Animals, the Elements of 
Air and Heat are clogged with Earth and Moiſture, ſo that, 
brew the humid Parts abound in them, they cannot live long 
in Water, neg ef nates 


Now if the Caſe be thus as we have repreſented it, and that 


we are convinced by our Senſes, that the Bodies of Animals 


are conſtituted of theſe Elements; or Principles, and labour 


under Exceſſes and Deſects of the Conſtituents, and are ſub- 


je& to Diſſolution, we cannot doubr of the Importance of 


AER 


our chuſing and making the beſt Advantage of the moſt tem 
perate Quarters of the Heavens, when we propoſe to ourſel 

an healthy Situation of the Walls we are about to eret. A 

here I cannot help wiſhing again and again, for the Cuſtom 
of the Antients. Our Forefathers uſed to examine the Livers 
of the Cattle they offered in Sacrifice. in thoſe Places where 
they built a Town, or pitched their Camp; and if the firſt 
were livid, or corrupt, they offered others, becauſe they doubt- 
ed whether the Defe& were owing to ſome Diſtemper, or to 
the Badneſs of their Food, After they had proved, by many 
Experiments, the Goodneſs of the Water and Forage, from 
the Soundneſs and Solidity of the Livers, there they erected 
Fortifications, and projected Settlements. But, if the Livers 
were found deſective, they concluded, that the ſame Food and 
Water would work a like Effect on human Bodies, and fo oc- 
caſion a Peſtilence, Therefore they ſpeedily decamped, and 
_ - Search of better Air and Diet, preferring Health above 

ings. 

That we are beholden to the Soil for the Goodneſs and 
Wholſomeneſs of Proviſions, both for Man and Beaſt, is de- 
monſtrable from the Lands of the Cretans, which lie along 
the River Pothereus, between the two Cities Gnoſos and Cor- 
tyna, Sheep and black Cattle graze to the Right and Left 
of the ſaid River; but thoſe which feed next to Gnoſos are 
not without a Spleen ; on the other Side, thoſe next to Cor- 
tyna have no Appearance of any, Whence Phyſicians, inquir- 
ing into the Cauſe of this Phanomenon, diſcovered an Herb, 
which the Cattle had eaten, and by its Virtue waſted away their 
Spleen. They gathered this Herb, and from that Time made 
Uſe of it to very good Purpoſe, in Diſorders of the Spleen, 
for which Reaſon the Cretans gave it the Name of Ar. 
This Example ſhews us, that the natural Wholeſomeneſs or 
Unwholeſomeneſs of a Place may be known from the Food and 
Water it affords, 

If the Walls be erected in a Marſh, which lies along by the 
Sea, and facing the North, or between the North and the Eaſt, 
and thoſe Marſhes be higher than the Sea-ſhore, there ſcenis to be 
Reaſon for chuſing ſuch a Situation; for by digging Canals an 
Outlet may be made for the Waters to the Shore, and, at every 
tempeſtuous Swelling of the Sea, the ſalt Waters, overflowing 
and mixing with thoſe of the Marſh, will hinder the Generation 
of thoſe noxious Animals that breed in flanding Lakes and 
Marſhes, and ſuch as ſwim from higher Grounds towards the 
Shore are killed by the Saltneſs of the Waters, to which they 
are not accuſtomed, We have Inſtances to this Purpoſe in the 
Cities of Altinum, Ravenna, and Aquileia, and other Towns 
ſituated by the Marſhes of Gallia, which, by the Means afore- 
faid, are very healthy Places. But a Town ſeated by a Marſh 
or Lake of ſtanding Waters, that have no Outlet either 
Canals or by Means of a River running through them, m 
of Neceſſity ſuffer in Point of Health, for ſuch Waters putre- 
fy by Standing, and ſend forth noiſome and peſtilential Exha- 
lations, For Example, the old Town of Salapia which was 
built by Diomedes, in his Return from Troy, or, as others 
write, by Elphias the Rhodian, had the Misfortune of ſuch a 
Situation, The Inhabitants, being yearly viſited with an epi- 
demical Sickneſs, addreſſed themſelves by public Petition ta 
M. Hoſtilius, and intreated him to furvey and chuſe for them 
a commodious Place, whither they might transfer their Habi- 
tations, He immediately undertook the Aﬀair, and, having 
firſt well examined the Nature and Reaſon of his Undertak- 
ing, purchaſed a Trat of Land near the Sea, in a health 
Place, and then preferred a Petition to the Senate and Peop 
of Rome, that the Salapians might have Leave granted them 
to remove their 'Habitations, and build a new City. This. 
obtained, he erected Walls, plotted out the Ground, and ab 
lotted to every Freeman his Poſſeſſion in Fee-fimple, paying on- 
ly a ſingle Seſterce [a Piece of Silyer worth about Two- pence J. 
Matters thus ſettled, he opened a Way for the Lake to diſ- 
charge itſelf into the Sea, and, in ſo doing, made of the Lake 
a Port to the new City. And thus are the Salapians, « A | 
Remove of four Miles from their old Town, now eftabliſh- 
ed in a healthy Situation. Vitruvius, L. 1. C. 4. 

I ſhall add to this Account of Air the Sentiments of the 
famous de Villa Nova, which are in the general extremely 
juſt, and from which many excellent Hints have been taken 

Boerhaave, in the foregoing | Treatiſe on this Subject. 
Some ſmall Allowances muſt be made on Account of the 
Time in which the Author wrote, 2 

A clear, ſubtile, and pure Air clarifies, ſubtiliſes, and reſines 
the Blood and Spirits. Of Con therefore, it makes 
the Heart glad, the Mind ſerene, the Body lightſome, and accele- 
rates Digeſtion throughout all the Members. On the con- 
trary, a cloudy, groſs, and turbulent Air darkens the Heart. 
diſturbs the Mind, makes the Body heavy, and retards and 
hinders Digeſtion, ſo that the 5 par at leaſt ſuch ay 
are fuliginous and vaporous,. cannot ſoon be refolyed by the 
Body, The Air is influenced from external -Cauſes, as from 
the Stars, from Minerals, Plants, and Animals, or other inſen- 
ſible Powers, Which moſt effectually alter the Body; fo yy 4 


* 


* 
* 
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not 
Air upon 
Bodies, at ſome Seaſons, as to attemper and illuminate the 
Brain and Spirits to ſuch a De that they are elevated, 
in an extraordinary Manner, to Contemplation of occult 
Intelligences, and the Speculation of Futurities, and to an ex- 
— Performance of all the Acts of Reaſon. At other 
imes, on the Contrary, ſuch Diſturbances in the human Frame 
are wrought by the Air, that Reaſon receives infinite Da- 
mage thereby, and is either totally loſt or ſuſpended. The ac- 
cidental Effects of Air are innumerable, according to the vari- 
ous Diſpoſitions of the Body in the different Stages of Life : 
As, for Inftance, a cold Air comforts the digeſtive Faculty, 
and  corroborates the Body, where the Viſcera abound with 
Spirits, by comprefling and repelling the natural Heat inwards; 
a warm Air, by its contrary Operation in drawing it out- 
wards, has a contrary Effect. A Phyſician, therefore, ought 
to know the Cauſes of the Changes that are wrought in the 
Air, It is altered by the Influence of celeſtial and elementary 
Bodies. By the firſt it undergoes a Multiplicity of Changes, the 
moſt obvious of which are thoſe made by the Sun in the four 
Seaſons of the Year, and the Moon in her four Quarters. The 
common and natural Diſpoſition of the Air in theſe four Sea- 
ſons is beſt obſerved in the Middle of each ; for in their Ex- 
tremities they coincide with one another, In the Spring, for 
Inſtance, according to the common Courſe of the Sun, the 
Air is temperate as to the four Qualities [Heat, Cold, Dry- 
neſs, Moiſture] and therefore- it is called a temperate Seaſon. 
Such a one it muſt be, which maintains the Body in a middle 
Diſpoſition, not altering it by any manifeſt Quality, neither 
cauſing it to ſweat or burn with Heat, nor ſhake, ſhiver, or 
ſhrink with Cold ; neither hardening, withering, furrowing, 
or wrinkling it with Dryneſs, nor ſoftening, benumbing, or 
loading it with Rheumatiſms by exceſſive Moiſture, 
Predominancy of Heat and Dryneſs is moſt evident about the 
Middle of Summer, eſpecially while the Sun paſſes through 
Leo, and is in Conjunction with the Dog-ſtar. In the Middle 
of Autumn, the Air is moderately cold, and manifeſtly in- 
clined to Dryneſs; in the Middle of Winter cold and moiſt. 
But in theſe very Seaſons the Air is liable to Alterations from 
its uſual Diſpoſition from accidental Cauſes, In the four Quar- 
ters of the Moon, the Changes of the Air are moſt evident in 
the Intention and Remiſſion of Coldneſs and Moiſture. 

The Changes, cauſed in the Air by elementary Bodies, are 
either made by Fire actually working on inferior Subjects, 
from Water, Earth, or their Contents, or from Vapours re- 
ſolved and exhbaling [which are Effluvia or Exhalations] from 
them. 

Fire heats and dries, and ſometimes overcaſts it with Smoke; 
now, if the Air of an Habitation, where are ſeveral Ovens, 
or Furnaces, and great Fires often made, ſhould be natu- 
rally warm and dry, it will be exceflive in thoſe Qualities, 
when the Fires are kindled. But, if the Air naturally incline 
to the oppoſite Qualities, it will be purified, and the Exceſs 
of Cold and Moiſture corrected. . 

Waters of themſelves cool and moiſten the n 
Air, and freſh Waters more than thoſe which are ſalt, But 
from the Refulgency ¶ Reflection] of the Sun's Rays that ſtrike 
upon them, they double both the Heat and Luminouſneſs of 
the Air; for, whenever the Sea, or a great Body of Waters, 
lies between the Sun, eſpecially when it is in the Meridian, 
and an Habitation, the Houſe is the hotter, and the Air fo 
luminous, that, in a Summer's Noon, the Inhabitants, eſpe- 
—_ thoſe who have tender Eyes, have no Uſe of their 

ight. 

"The Earth influences the Air by its Qualities and Situation; 
firſt, by its Qualities, for, if it be a fat clayey Soil, it ren- 
ders the Air moiſt and thick; if dry and „ it makes a 
dry and duſty Air ; but dry and ftony a dry and pure Air, 
The Situation of a Portion of Earth is fourfold; on a Hill, on 
its Declivity, in a Valley, or in an Champagne. The 
Air on the Top of Hills, compared with that of the circum- 
jacent lower Regions, is very thin, free from Vapours, and 
cold. In Vallies, ſurr by Hills, the Air muſt be groſs 
and impure, and hot, with that on the Hills, be- 
cauſe of the Reflection of the Rays, eſpecially in Summer. 
But in the Winter, if the Mountains be extraordinary high, 
the Air is coldeſt in the Valley, becauſe it is overſhadowed; 
The Air on the Declivity of Hills is of a- middle Subſtance, 
and moderately pure, unleſs it be acci influeticed, as 
by Vapours aſcending thither from ſome neighbouring Marth, 
and reflected by the Tops of the Hills, by which Means the Air 
is conliderably thickened, ſo as to be ſometimes warmer; ſonie- 
times colder than on the Top, ſometimes it is of a middle 
Quality ; for, if the Declivity lies to the North, it is coldeſt 
when ſhadowed by the Top; if to the South, it is the warmer 


- 
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for reſtecting the Noon-tide Rays, 
Northern Blaſts. If the Declivity 
will be hot or cold ina moderate Degree. An 
pagne, or Field, lies out of the Reach of 

Hills, but receives the whole Benefit of the Sun's Courſe. 
Air in ſuch à Situation is moderate in all its Diſpoſitions. 

The Contents of the Earth and Waters cauſe Alterations in 
the Air, but thoſe of the Waters more ſeldom. For the Con- 

tents of Waters in conſtant Agitation, as is the Sea, make no 
ſenſible Change of the Air; but ſtanding Waters, like the Car- 
caſſes of Animals, or rotten Plants, ind it with their hurt- 
ful Qualities. But the Things, contained in the Earth, ve 
often influence the Airz ſome of theſe are natural, others 
ficial. Of the Natural, ſome are Minerals, ſome Plants, and 
ſome are Superfluitics generated from Animals, 

Minerals according to their natural Properties, Thus 
Mines of Sulphur and Arſenic heat and dry the Air ; Marchaſites 
and Antimony cool and dry it; and fo of the reſt. Mines of 
theriacal Stone, ſuch as thoſe which the Arabians call Berabar, 
make a theriacal Air, oppoſite to all Poiſons. | 

Plants alter the Air, by their Quantity and Quality. 
ty for high Trees, eſpecially if they ſtand thick, as in 

Woods, obumbrats the Air, and hinder its Ventilation, whence 
it grows thick and heavy, therefore a Houſe ſituated Within a 
Thicket of Trees is no healthy Habitation. If a Wood lie 
on the North»ſide of your Manſion, it defends it from the cold 
Winds that blow from that Part; if to the South, it mode- 
rates the ſultry Heat of Summer. Plants influence the Air alſo 
oy their Qualities. "The Aromatics temper it with their aroma- 

c Sweetneſs and Purity, and the ſtetid ones, with their noi- 
ſome and difagreeable Effluvia, and ſo of other Qualities. 
Hence the Brain and Spirits are much damped and clouded 
by ſiting under a Tree of a ſharp and bitter Taſte, as the Fig- 
tree, the Walnut, and Pomegranate-trees, but eſpecially a 
Tree of a rank or ſcetid Smell, as the Elder: The ſame is to 
— —— with Reſpect to the Cuttings of Plants that are ftrewed in 

ouſes. 

The Superfluities, generated of Animals, are either ſuch as 

from them while allve, or their Remains after Death. 
Among the firſt only the Excrement evidently cauſes an Alte- 
ration, All Excrements heat the Air, and ſome dry it, as 
does that of a Dove z others, as that of a Cow or Hog, 
thicken and moiſten it; only Man's communicate to it a fœ- 
— ality. Dead Carcaſſes manifeſtly change the Air by their 
treſaction. | 

The Things reſolved [that fly off] from the Earth, and the 
Water, and their Contents, are Vapours, That the Parti- 
cles reſolved [EMuvia] from the Contents of the Earth and Sea, 
cauſe an Alteration, is evident from what has been ſaid; and 
indeed they have ſo great an Influence as to corrupt its Sub- 
ſtance, and render it peſtilential, and inclined, by its poiſonous 
Qualities, to vitiate and putrefy the Blood and Spirits in the 
Heart and Arteries, eſpecially in ſuch as are infirm or prediſpoſ- 
ed to Putreſaction. Such are Vapours from dead Carcaſſes and 
Inteſtines of Animals, and Multitudes of Sick in great Armies, 
2 in a hot, cloſe, ſtill Air. The Vapours which echale 
from Water infrigidate and moiſten the Air, and if very denſe, 
as in a Miſt, render it groſs and inactive. 

Vapours that fly off from the Earth cauſe a manifeſt Change 
in the Air, as well a the Winds, Of theſe there are four prin- 
cipal ones, according to the four Cardinal Points, and all of 
them by Nature dry, But paſſing over Seas, or very * 
gions, drive the humid Vapours before them into remote Coun- 


tries: Whence the South- wind brings Rains, and a moiſt Air, ; 


to thoſe who live North of the Mediterranean Sea, but Heat 
and dry Weather to thoſe who live to the South of that Sea: 
The North-wind is the Reverſe of the other ; and the ſame 
Judgment is to be formed of the Eaſt and Weſt-winds, which 
are moiſt in one Country and dry in another, for the above- 
mentioned Neaſon. But the South- wind is hot in itſelf, and the 
North-wind cold; the reſt are temperate, Yet all of them, in 
over the intervening Regions, may acquire accidental 
Qualities ; for Inſtance, Cold in their Paſſage over black and 
ſnowy Countries, or Heat in blowing over burning Sands and 
Defarts, But their Impreſſion is moſt felt, when they blow 
through the Straits of Mountains into narrow Vallies, 
Air may alſo be changed bg by human Induſtry ; 
as, in , according to Matter, Form, 
tity, and Reſidence. As to the firſt of theſe Particulars: A 
Houſe built all of Stone, or Earth, or Bricks and Mortar, makes 
the circumijacerit Air cold, but one creed with Wood, and 
thatch'd with Straw, heats the Air, or if the Floor of the Houſe 
be paved with Stone, or Brick, the Air will be the purer but 
much che colder 3 but an earthen Floor renders the Air duſty 
and offenſive to the Lungs, a 
Secondly, the Form, 2s well as the Matter, or Materials of 
a Houſe, inflyerices the Air, as in the Abundance or Defects of 
Spiracula, that is, Windows and Chimnies ; for the Multitude 
of theſe ventilates and purifies the Air, though it renders it lefs 
Ri and quiet. Windows * the North cool the Houſe, 
. | a9 
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Situation, Quan- 
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vs thoſs towards the South warm it z thoſe towards the Eaſt 


and Weſt are indifferent, If a Houſe want Spiracles, like a 
Shell, or have them ſtopped, the Air becomes groſs and impure, 
- and difficult to breathe, If it be very much — — it is 
ſoon heated, and grows ſultry, as in Stoves, where ſick 
Perſons are lodged, in which from Naſtineſs and Putre- 
action of Humours, it is ſoon corrupted, Whence it follows, 
that under Tents and Pavilions, erected in the open Field, the 
Air is purer and freer, for it vents itſelf every Way through 
the thin Cloth. But it is not ſafe, for all that, to lodge in the 

Air, becauſe of its ſudden Alterations, and the perpen- 
dicular Incidence of the celeſtial Rays, which have the greateſt 
Force, Therefore the Pavilions, which are covered with good 
thick Leather from the Top to the Middle, are moſt commo- 
dious to ſleep in, 

In the third Place, a Houſe may be ſituated on the Super- 
ficies of the Earth, or below it. On the Superficies the Earth 
is certainly purer and finer ; a ſubterraneous Room has a thick 
and impure Air, very cold in Summer, and hot and ſmoaky in 
the Winter, and diſpoſing to Rheumatiſms, at all Seaſons. 

In the fourth Place, the Quantity of an Houſe may be 
conſidered with Reſpect to the Whole, or the Parts. A large 
and lofty Manſion has the pureſt and always the coldeſt Air, 
the Oppoſite to this, the warmer Air, but Jeſs pure, That 
which has the thickeſt Walls, and is covered moſt towards the 
South, is the colder, but if its thickeſt Walls and cloſeſt Covert 
ſtand towards the North, it is ſo much the warmer, If the 
Fences be thin on both Sides the Impreſſions from either of theſe 

alities, Heat or Cold are the more eaſily felt, 

Fifthly, if the Houſe be conſtantly inhabited, the Air in the 
ſame will be warmer, and purer, and alſo drier, for it is 
warmed and purified by the Heat of the Body, and by Fire ; 
but, if it remains long without any Inhabitants, the Air grows 
cold and moiſt, and is corrupted, eſpecially if it be cloſe pent 
in, ſubterraneous, want Vent-holes, or the Space under Cover 
contain many Ditches and Caverns, Arnaldus de Villa Nova. 

I cannot omit inſerting in this Place the celebrated Treatiſe of 
Hippocrates, my} ages, 59dTwr, vb, becauſe the preceding Pages 
will aſſiſt us in accounting for, and explaining many important 
Aſſertions of its admirable Author, beſides that if I have made 
it intelligible in our own Language, it will afford many agree- 


able Speculations, 
HirrockArESs of AIR, WATERs, and SITUATIONS, 


Whoever has an Inclination to purſue a right Method in his 
medicinal Enquiries, ſhould obſerve this Order : Firſt, he ſhould 
ſtudy the Seaſons of the Year, and learn, what Effects each of 
them is capable of producing: for they are in no ReſpeR alike, 
but differ exceedingly, both in Regard to each other, and to the 
various Changes, which happen in each reſpeRive Seaſon, Next 
the Winds ſhould be regarded, the hot as well as the cold; 
principally thoſe which are common to all the World, and 
afterwards thoſe by which particular Regions are chiefly af- 
feed, The Qualities of Water ſhould alſo be conſidered, be- 
cauſe each of theſe differ not leſs in their Effects than in Taſte 
and Gravity. 

Upon theſe Accounts, when a Phyſician arrives at a City, 
with which he is not acquainted, he ſhould inform himſelf well 
of the Situation, learn what Winds principally affe& it, and 
remark how it lies with Reſpe& to the riſing Sun ; for the 
Influences of a North or South-wind, the Morning or. Even- 
ing-ſun, upon the Place, cannot be alike. Theſe Circumſtances 
therefore muſt be diligently conſidered ; nor muſt the Water 
paſs unregarded, for it is of Importance to know whether the 
Place is ſupplied with ſoft Water from Lakes, or by Cur- 
rents from Hills or Rocks, with that which is hard; as alſo 
whether the Water is falt, heavy, and difficult to boil, or the 
Contrary. 

It ſhould alſo be conſidered, whether the Country be naked 
and dry, or covered with Woods and damp ; and whether it 
be a Valley, 'and for that Reaſon ſubject to ſuffocating Heats, 
or elevated, and conſequently cool. . Obſerve, moreover, the 
Diet to which the Inhabitants are in general addicted; whether 
they indulge themſelves in Exceſſes of Eating, Drinking, and 
Inactivity ; whether, on the Contrary, they are inured to much 
Exerciſe and Labour; or, laſtly, whether their Intemperance 
conſiſts more in Eating than in Drinking. For from theſe 
Circumſtances we are to form a Judgment of their Diſeaſes, 
and of the Things beſt adapted to relieve them; inſomuch that 
a Phyſician, perfectly well acquainted with all theſe Particu- 
lars, or, at leaſt, the greateſt Part of them, when he arrives 
at a City to which he was an utter Stranger, cannot 2 
rant of the endemial Diſtempers of the Comey, or the Na- 
ture of the Inhabitants; and hence the Inveſtigation of ſure 


and infallible Methods of Cure will not be difficult, which - 


without this previous Knowledge would be lefs eaſy. Be- 
ſides, he will be able to foreſee, whether particular Seaſons, 
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or the Year in general, will be ſickly, or healthful, and to 
ſoretel what epidemical Diſtempers will prevail; either in the 
Summer, or in the Winter; and alſo what Kinds of Diſeaſes 

rticular will be in Danger of incurring, from an 
Alteration in their Diet. ¶ I ſuppoſe the Author means that Al- 
teration of Diet, which the Seaſons neceſſarily induce.) Thus 
being acquainted with the Seaſons, and the Riſings and Set- 
tings of the Stars, as they happen in Order, he may know 
what Sort of Year is likely to enſue ; and theſe Enquirite 
into. the Nature of the Seaſons will enable him to form a 
right Jud t of particular Caſes which occur, will con- 
tribute to make him ſucceſsful] in Practice, and to preſerve 
him, as much as is poſſible, from Error. 

If any one ſhould diſregard theſe Things, as barren meteoro- 
logical Speculations, he may readily learn, if his Obſtinacy does 
not interfere, that Aſtronomy is of no ſmall Importance to 
Medicine, becauſe the Changes of the Seaſons conſtantly induce 
an Alteration in the digeſtive Organs of Men. But in what 
Manner the above-mentioned Particulars ſhould be conſidered 
and explored, I ſhall proceed to ſpecify. 

Whatever City is expoſed to and frequently affected by the 
hot Winds, which are thoſe that blow from betwixt the Riſing 
and Setting of the Winter. ſun, but is ſheltered from the North- 
winds, is plentifully furniſhed with Water of a faltiſh Taſte, 

to evaporate; being alſo hot in 
Summer, and cold in the Winter, * 

Cities which enjoy a better Expoſure in Regard to the Sun 
and Winds, and which uſe good Waters, are leſs ſenſible of 
the following Changes ; but Cities which are obliged to make 
Uſe of ſtagnating and marſhy Waters, and which have a 


worſe Situation with Reſpe& to the Sun, and Winds, are yet 


2 ſubject to the Influences of the Alterations in the 
ons. , 

If the Summer is dry, Diſeaſes are of ſhorter Duration, but 
if rainy, continue longer; on this Occaſion alſo, Ulcers 
are very inclinable to grow phagedenic from ſlight Cauſes. 

If the Winter is cold, Men are ſubje& to Rheums in their 
Heads, and to Diarrhceas, cauſed by Phlegm falling from the 
Head upon the Inteſtines. They alſo ſeem relaxed, and nei- 
ther eat with Appetite, nor drink plentifully, which laſt is not 
to be wondered at, becauſe weak Heads are not likely to bear 
—— Drinking, and beſides are conſiderably affected by a De- 

uch. 5 

The reigning Diſeaſes are as follows : Firſt, the Women ate 
unhealthy and ſubject to Rheums, and many are unfertile, / not 
on Account of any natural Infirmity, but for Want of Health; 
and are ſubject to frequent Miſcarriages. The Children are 
often aMicted with vulſions, and Aſthmas, which are 
eſteemed productive of the Epilepſy, a Diſorder frequent a- 
mong Children, The Men are affected · with Dyſenteries, 
Diarrhceas, Fevers, attended with perpetual Shiverings, obſti- 
nate, wintery Fevers, frequent Eruptions, and the Piles. But 
Pleuriſtes, Peripneumonies, burning Fevers, and thoſe Diſtem- 
pers, which generally go by the Name of Acute, are ſeldom 
heard of; and indeed it is not likely they ſhould, when the 
Habit is ſo inclined to be laxative, Beſides theſe, moiſt In- 
flammations of the Eyes, which are flight, and of no-long 
Duration, are common, unleſs ſome general Diftemper rages 
epidemically, on Account of Alterations in the Seaſon, Men 
above ſixty, being ſubjet to Defluxions from the Brain are 
infeſted with Palſies, eſpecially if they expoſe their Heads ſud- 
denly to the Sun, or to the Cold. Theſe are the Diſeaſes to 
which ſuch a Southern Situation is principally ſubject, unleſs 
ſome epidemical Diſtemper from the Change of Seaſons prevails, 
of which the ordinary Diſeaſes participate. N 

Cities which have an Aſpect directly contrary to the above- 
mentioned, that is, which are expoſed and much accuſtomed 
to Winds, which blow from the Points betwixt the vernal 
Riſing, and Setting of the Sun, and which are ſheltered from 
the South · winds, and vernal Gales, are thus affected: Firſt, it 
is remarkable, that their hard and cold Waters are generally 
ſweet, The Inhabitants are neceſſarily ſtrong, dry, and gene- 

rally difficult to purge, and coſtive; but vomit, however, 
more readily, and are more affected by Bile, than Phlegm ; 
their Heads are healthy and hard; and they are ſubject to 
frequent Ruptures of the Veſſels. Their uſual Diſtempers are 
Pleuriſies, which are very common, as well as all thoſe Diſ- 
eaſes which are eſteemed Acute. And indeed it cannot hap- 
pen otherwiſe, by Reaſon of their habitual Coſtiveneſs z they 
are alſo liable to Suppurations- on very flight Occaſions, on 
Account of the Tenſion of their Fibres, and extraordinary 
Coſtiveneſs; but their and the Coldneſs of the Wa- 


ters, incline the Veſſels to Rupture. 
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principally infeſt the Men, when no unuſual Alteration in 

the Seaſons introduces an epidemical Diſeaſe. : 

As to the Women, they are contracted, and of tenſe Fi. 
bres, in the general, becauſe the Waters are hard, difficult to 
boil, and cold, The Catamenia are not regulär, but faulty, 
both in Quantity and Quality ; add to theſe, that their La- 
bours are difficult ; that they are not very ſubject to Miſcat- 
riages; and that they cannot always give Suck to their Chil- 
dren, when born, becauſe the Hardneſs and Intractability of 
the Waters dry up their Milk. Many fall into Conſumpri- 
ons after Lying in, the Violence of their Labour cauſing Rup- 
tures of the Veſſels, and Convulſions. The Children, whilſt 
little, are — contract = in the 1 which, 
As ow up, diſappear ; arrive at Pu very 
1 City * ſituated. Thus it is with Reſpect 1 the 
hot and cold Winds, and to the Cities ſubje& to their Influ- 

As for Cities which are expoſed to thoſe Winds which blow 
from betwixt the Riſings of the Bun in Summer, and in 
Winter, or to thoſe which blow from the oppoſite ers, 
they are thus affected by their Situation, "Thoſe which the 
riſing Sun are likely to be more healthful than others, which 
are either ſubject to the Northern Blaſts, or expoſed to the 
ſultry Southern Winds, though at no greater Diſtance than 
a Furlong from each other ; bath, becauſe here the Heat and 
Cold are more moderate, and becauſe Waters which ſpring 
toward the riſing Sun, are neceſſarily clear, ſweet, ſoft, and 
agreeable to the Inhabitants of the Place; for the Rays of 
. the riſing Sun purify the Waters, and prevent Intemperatures 
in the Air, by clearing it of Vapours, The Inhabitants are, 
as to Complexion, well coloured and florid, unleſs any ac- 
cidental Diſeaſe interferes with their natural Habit ; their Voi- 
ces are clear; their Paſſions are more regular, and their natural 
Parts and Underſtandings better, than thoſe of the People who 
live expoſed to the North; and indeed all the natural Producti- 
ons are generally brought to greater Perſection. 

A City, thus ſituated, enjoys, as it were, a perpetual Spring, 
in Regard to the Temperature, being neither immoderately hot, 
nor exceſſively cold; and the Diſeaſes, affecting the Inhabitants, 
are neither ſo frequent, nor ſo violent as in other Places; 
and they are of the ſame Kinds with thoſe by which Cities 
expoſed to the warm South-winds are affected. The Wo- 
men here are extremely fruitful, and have very eaſy Labours. 
Such are the Advantages of this Situation, 

Cities which have an Expoſure towards the Setting of the 
Sun, arid are ſheltered from the Winds which blow from the Sun 
Riſing, but are open to the hot Winds from the South, and 
the cold ones from the North, have undoubtedly the moſt un- 
healthful Situation of all others. For, Firſt, the Morning 
Fogs are a long Time retained, which, mixing with the Wa- 
ters, render them turbid, for the Sun does not ſhine upon 
them, till it has acquired a conſiderable Altitude. Beſides, 
in the Summer, the cold Breezes blow, and the Dews fall up- 
on them, As to the reſt, the Inhabitants are parched by the 
declining Sun, and hence they muſt probably become pale, and 
ſiekly ; hence alſo they partake of all the above-mentioned 
Diſeaſes, having nothing to protect them againſt them; their 
Voices are moreover likely to be deep, and hoarſe, becauſe the 
Air they reſpire, is generally impure, and unwholeſome, being 
very little ventilated by the North-winds, which do not fre- 
quently blow upon them; and thoſe Winds, which principal- 
ly affect them, being of all others the moſt moiſt, Add to 
this, that the Weſtern Winds, to which ſuch - à Situation is 
expoſed, make the Temperatute reſemble that bf Autumn, 
with Reſpect to the Alterations of the Weather, which 
happen on the ſame Day, for there is a great deal of Dif- 
ference betwixt the Morning, and Evening Air. Thus it 
my_ Regard to the Healthfulneſs and Unhealchfulneſs of the 

inds. | 
I hall next conſider the Waters, diſtinguiſh thoſe which are 
unwholeſome, from - thoſe which are wholeſome, and ſpeci 


ſolves 3 and hence 
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and Faces waſted ; for, as the Spleen enlarges, the Fieſh dih 
are emaciated, "Theſe have great Ap» 


Bellies are extremely dry, and 
ger Vomits and Purges ; and thi ds habitual to them both in 
the Summer and” Winter, _ are ſubjeQ to frequent and 
fatal Dropſies ; and, during the Summer, to Dyſenteries, Diar- 
rhoeas, and very chronical Qyartans, which, as they continue 
long, in ſuch Conſtitutions bring on Dropſies, by which they 
periſh. Thus it happens to them in the Summer. . 

In Winter the Younger are ſubject to Peripneumonies, and 
phrenetic Diſorders 3 the Elder, to burning Fevers, by Ren- 
ſon of their Coftiveneſs, The Wonien contract Tumors and 
oedematous Diſorders, incline to Sterility, have difficult La- 
bours, bring forth large and bloated Children, and which, in 
their tender Years, have Tendency to waſte and become un- 


nce they require ſtran- 


| healthful ; their Purgations after Delivery alſo are not well per- 


formed. The Children are much afflicted with Ruptures, and 
the Men, with Varices, and Ulcers in their Legs. Hence it 
is plain, that People with ſuch Conſtitutions are not calculated 
for a great Age, but that they muſt early in Life contract the 
Infirmities of old Age. It is farther remarkable, that the Wo- 
men frequently imagine themſelves with Child, and, when the 
Period of Delivery approaches, the Fulneſs of the Belly diſ- 
appears, This is cauſed by the hydropical Humours which are 
determined to the Womb. Suck Waters, as the above-men- 


tioned, I eſteem improper for all Manner of Uſes, 


The next, in Degree of Unwholeſomeneſs, are thoſe which 
ſpring from Rocks, ſor theſe are neceſſarily hard, thoſe whoſe 
urces are warm, or which are impregnated with Iron, Brafs, 
Silver, Gold, Sulphur, Alum, Aſphaltus, or Nitre (not what 
we call now by this Name) ; for all theſe are produced by the 
Force of Heat ; therefore Waters from ſuch Strata cannot be 
good, but, on the Contrary, hard, and heating, difficult to paſs 
the uri Glands, and inclining to Coſtiveneſs. The very 
beſt are thoſe which ſpring on elevated Places, and loamy 
Hills; for theſe are ſweet and clear, and a very ſmall Quan- 
tity of Wine communicates to them both Colour and Taſte. 
[ Author mentions this as an Inſtance of their Lightneſs and 
impliciy.] In Winter they are warm, in Summer cool, and 
this, becauſe their Reſeryoirs are at a great Diſtance from the 
Surface of the Earth. "Thoſe, however, whoſe Fountains face 
the Sun-rifing, eſpecially its Riſing in Summer, are much the 
beſt; for theſe are neceſſarily the moſt limpid, ſweet, and 
light. But thoſe which are falt, not eaſy to boil, and hard, 
are not fit to drink. There are, however, ſome Diſcaſes, arid 
Conſtitutions, which I ſhall hereafter ſpecify, where theſe are 
*! given as a Medicine. Thus it is with Regard to 
theſe Waters. | | 
Fountains, as I obſerved, afford the beſt Water, which face 
the Eaſt ; next to theſe, ſuch as have an Aſpe towards any 
Point betwixt the Riſing and Setting of the Sun in Summer 
(reckoning towards the North) thoſe eſpecially, which incline 
moſt to the Eaſt; and the third Degree of Salubrity may be 
allotted to thoſe Waters, whoſe Sources regard the Quarters 
lying betwixt the Settings of the Sun in Summer and in Win- 
ter. The very worſt are thoſe which ſpring towards the South, 
or which face ſome Point betwixt the Riſing and Setting of 
the Sun in Winter (that is, betwixt the Soiith- Eaft and South- 
Net). Theſe, however bad, ate not ſo pernicious to Inhabi- 
tants of a Northern, as thoſe of a Southern Climate. 
As to the Uſe of theſe Waters, the following Rules are t 
be obſerved : | 1 
He that is in a perſect State of Health, need be under no 
Reſtrictions, but may uſe any that preſents indiſcriminately ; 
but if a Perſon that is ill will confine hitmſelf, on that Ac- 
count, to that Sort which is beſt adapted to the Circumſtances 
of his Diſeaſe, he will thereby much forward his Recovery, 
Thoſe whoſe Bellies are hard, and inclinable to be heated, find 
Advantage from thoſe Waters which are ſweeteſt, lighteſt, 
moſt limpid, On the Contrary, Waters which are very hard, 
not eaſy boiled, and ſomewhat ſalt, are better ſuited to others, 
whoſe Bellies are ſoft and moiſt, and abound with Phlegm ; 
for theſe Waters will to dry up the redundant Humou 
Whatever Waters boil and „ate moſt likely to di 
ſolve, and liquefy the — 2 But thoſe which are heavy, and 
hard, and the leaft eaſy to boil, are drying and aſtringent. For 
it is a popular Error, founded on Want of Experience, to 
imagine, that ſalt Waters promote Stools, whereas, in Fact, they 
y reſtrain them ; and this, becauſe, for the ſame Rea- 
are difficult to boil, they are alſo not eaſily ſub- 
dued by the digeſtive Powers, and hence they produce Coftive- 
neſs inſtead of liquefying the Belly. And this is the true State 
of the Caſe, with Ref to Fountain Waters, I will now 
proceed to explain the Natures of Rain and Snow Waters. 
Rain Water is of all others the moſt light, ſweet, thin, and 
limpid. For the Sun exhales only the lighteft ahd thinneſt Par- 
ticles 
ture 


of Water. That this is true, is evident from the Na- 
of Salt, which, conſiſting of the moſt denſe and 
Particles, remain and become falt, whilſt 8 


light and thin are attracted by the Sun, and elevated into 
the Atmoſphere, becauſe of their Lightneſs, Nor does the 
Sun raiſe Vapours. from Lakes only, but it exhales them alſo 
from” the Sea; and from whatever contains Moiſture, with 
which Thing more or leſs abounds, Amongſt other 
Things, thus influenced by the Sun, is the human . 
from whence the thinneſt and lighteſt of the Fluids are attract - 
ed, as appears by the following 
fit in the Sun with his Cloaths upon bim; that Part of his 
— expoſed to the Sun will not appear to ſweat, becauſe, 

ore the Moiſture is viſible in the Shape of Sweat, the Sun 
cauſes it to evaporate; mean Time, the Parts covered by Gar- 
ments, or by any other Thing, will ſweat. Thus the Sun 
forces out oiſture from the Body, which being defend- 
ed from the Sun by ſomething that covers it, becomes vi- 
Able. But, upon retiring into the Shade, it perſpires equally at 
the Parts covered and uncovered, becauſe it is not then ſubject 
to the Influence of the Sun, | 

Theſe Properties of Rain-water render it more ſubject to 
Putrefaftion than others, and incline it to contract a diſa- 
greeable Smell, to which alſo the different Exhalations of 
which it is com and the various Subſtances with which 
it is impregnated, contribute greatly; add, that when theſe 
heterogeneous Particles are drawn up, and elevated, and are 
carried about in, and mixed with the Air, what is the moſt 
turbid, and dark, ſeparates from the reſt, and forms Miſts, 
and Clouds, whilſt the thinneſt and lighteſt Particles remain, 
are digeſted, and, as it were, boiled by the Heat of the Sun, 
and are thus rendered ſweet ; for all Things grow ſweet by 
Boiling, So long, therefore, as they remain diſperſed, and ra- 
refied, they are carried to the ſuperior Part of the Atmoſphere; 
but when they are collected her, and condenſed ſuddenly 
by Winds blowing in oppoſite Directions, the Cloud, thus form- 
ed, breaks in that Part where ic is moſt denſe. And indeed, 
it is moſt likely to happen thus, when the Clouds, not per- 
mitted by the Winds to preſerve any fixed Station, but agi- 
tated and hurricd along .in the Air, are ſuddenly daſhed a- 
gainſt another Cloud, brought by an oppoſite Wind ; it is on 
this Occaſion the Condenſation begins in the firſt Va 
that meet, which is continued amongſt thoſe that ſucceed, eill 
growing denſe, black, and too heavy to be longer ſuſpended, 
wy break, and fall down in Showers. Hence it appears, that 
ſuch Waters muſt be the beſt ; but they require to be boiled, 
and filtered, otherwiſe they are ſubject to contract 4 diſagree- 
able Smell, and to affect ſuch as drink them with a Hoarſenefs, 
and Roughneſs of Voice, 

Waters from diſſolved Snow and Ice are all bad, for, after 
being once frozen, they never recover their original Nature; 
for the limpid, light, and ſweet Particles are ſeparated, and 
evaporate, whilſt the. moſt turbid and heavy remain. The 
Truth of this is evinced by the following Experiment: Take 
a Veſſel in Winter, and fill it with a certain Meaſure of Wa- 
ter, then expoſe it to the Air, ſo that it may be frozen, the 
next Day place it in a Heat ſufficient to thaw it, and, when 
it is diſlolved, meaſure it again, and you will find it has waſt- 
ed conſiderably ; now this Waſte muſt be of the lighteſt and 
thinneſt Particles, for it is impoſlible the moſt ponderous and 
denſe ſhould evaporate firſt, It is for theſe Reaſons that I 
eſteem the Waters of diſſolved Snow and Ice, and all that 
bear any Reſemblance to them, the very worſt of all others, 
for any Uſes whatever. | 

Men who drink habitually a Mixture of all Sorts of Wa- 
ters, as thoſe of large Rivers, which receive a great man 
ſmaller in their Courſes ; or Waters of Lakes, into whi 
many Currents, conſiſting of different Sorts of Waters, flow ; 
or who are obliged to uſe Waters carried to them from a con- 
ſiderable Diſtance, are much ſubject to the Stone, to nephri- 
tic Diſorders, to Stranguries, to iſchiadic Complaints, and 
Tumors; for it is not probable, that one Water ſhould ex- 
actl 
_ others ſalt, or aluminous, whilſt others are impreg- 
nated with hot Ingredients ; now, when ſeveral of theſe are mix- 
ed together, an inteſtine Motion is produced, till the ſtrongeſt 
Quality, prevails ; the ſame Quality is not, however, always 
moſt prevalent, but ſometimes one, and ſometimes another; 
and i is very 8 that the Winds may in this cauſe 
an Alteration, the North- wind increaſing one Quality, and 
the South another, and the ſame may be ſaid * 0 to 
the other Winds. Hence Mud and Sand muſt of Neceſſity 
ſubſide to the Bottom of Veſſels containing ſuch Waters ; and 
Men, who conſtantly drink them, muſt be ſubject to the Diſ- 
tempers above-mentioned ; that theſe Effects are not, however, 
univerſal, I ſhall proceed to ſhew. 4 
The Bladder of thoſe whoſe Belly is naturally inclined to 
be ſoluble, and healthy, is not ſubjet to be heated, nor is 
the Orifice thereof contracted ; hence they make Water free- 
* conſequently no condenſed Sediment remains in the 

der. On the trary, thoſe- whoſe Bellies are inclined 
to be hot, have their neceſſarily affected in the fame 
Manner, and the Orißce thereof ſubjet to be inflamed, 


ſtance, Let a Man walk or 


agree with another- in Qualities ; thus ſome will be 
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with Difficulty, and, being retained, 
and heated in the — the lighteſt Par- 
n the more groſs, and the moſt 
whilſt the | 


forms a Stone, which is forced upon the Orifice of the Blad- 
der, by the Efforts to make Water, where it obſtructs the Paſ- 
ſage of the Urine, and cauſes violent Pain 3 this makes Chil- 
dren afflicted with the Stone handle and extend the Penis, 
where it ſeems to them that the Cauſe of the Obſtruction is fi- 
tuated. is thus, is manifeſt from the Urine 
diſcharged by People who labour under the Stone, which is al- 
ways extremely limpid, the thickeſt and moſt bilious. Part re- 
maining, and concreti This is the moſt general Way of 
contracting ry eh Milk gives Children ſometimes the 
Stone, when it is unwholeſome, hot, and very bilious, for 
then it heats the Belly, and the Bladder, and conſequently 
the Urine, whence a Stone is formed. I am therefore of 
Opinion, that Wine, very much diluted, ſhould be preferred 
before ſuch Milk for Children, becauſe it heats and dries the 
Veſſels les, With Reſpect to Females the Caſe is ſomewhat 
different, for their urinary Paſſages are ſhorter, and larger, 
ſo. as to permit an eaſy Diſcharge of the Urine ; nor are they 


' tempted to rub the Pudenda, like Males, nor to handle the uri- 


nary Paſſage, which in them opens within the Pudenda. And, 
becauſe the Urethra is larger, they can drink more than Males. 
This I take to be a juſt Account of Waters, or very nearly ap- 
proaching it. 

As to the Conſtitution of the Year, it may be foretold by 
the following Obſervations, whether it will be healthy, or 
fickly, If the Riſing and Setting of the Conſtellations are fol- 
lowed by their natural and uſual Effects; if the Autumn be 
rays go the Winter moderate, that is, neither too mild nor 
too z if the Spring and Summer be tempered with ſeaſon- 
able Showers, we may conclude that a healthy Year will ſuc- 
ceed. But if the Winter be dry, and attended with frequent 
Northerly Winds, and the Spring rainy and warm with the 
South-wind, the Summer muſt neceſſarily produce Fevers and 
Inflammations of the Eyes, For on the ſudden Approach of 
ſultry Weather, at the ſame Time that the Earth is moiſtened 
_ Showers, and relaxed - by the South-winds, a double 

ree of Heat is excited, by the Moiſture and Warmth of 
the Earth, and the Influence. of the Sun concurring to pro- 
duce it, whilſt the Belly continues relaxed, and the redundant 
Moiſture of the Brain is not yet dried up; in ſuch a Spring 
the Body and whole Habit muſt, of Neceſſity, abound with 
Humours, ſo as to make very acute Fevers epidemical, eſpe- 
51 in phlegmatic Conſtitutions ; and to produce fr 
Dy nteries, particularly in Women, and Men of moiſt Con- 

tutions, 

If the Riſing of the Dog ſtar be attended with Rain and 
1 and the cool Eteſian Breezes (from the North- 
Eaft) blow as uſual, we may hope that the prevailing Diſ- 
tempers, will ceaſe, and that the Autumn will be healthy; 
but, if the Contrary happens, there is great Danger of Mor- 

ity amongſt Women and Children, whilſt old People are 
les in Danger, and thoſe who recover of Fevers contract 
Quartans, which at laſt terminate in Dropſies. 

f the Winter be much affected with South-winds, rainy, 
and mild, and the ſucceeding Spring rendered cold by the Nor- 
thern Blaſts, dry, and wintery, firſt, Women that happen to be 

regnant, and expect to be delivered in the Spring, will be in 
DR of Miſcarriages ; or, if theſe do not happen, the Chil- 
dren which are born will be weak and ſickly, fo as to die 
immediately, or, if ſurvive, to be thin, weakly, and un- 
healthy. Thus will ſuch a Seaſon affect Women, The reſt 
will be troubled with Dyſenteries, and dry Ophthalmies, and 
ſome will be ſubject to Defluxions from the Head upon the 
Lungs. Men of phlegmatic Conſtitutions, and Women will 
be afflicted with Dyſenteries, the Phlegm flowing from their 
Brains, becauſe of their natural Humidity.  Bilious Conſti- 
tutions will be ſubje& to dry Ophthalmies, becauſe of the Heat 
and Dryneſs of their Habits. People advanced in Years will 
be affected by Catarrhs, on Account of the Rarity and Rela- 
xation of their Veſſels, inſomuch that ſome will die ſuddenly, 
whilſt others will be ſeized with'a Paraplegia either on 


; 


It the Summer be rainy, and hot Bouth-winde blow, which 
continue till the latter End of Autumn ( u, the Winter 
muſt, of be ſickly. Phlegmatic People, and thoſe 
above forty, will be ſeined with burning Fevers, and the Bili- 
dus, with Pleuriſies and Peripneumonies. 

But if the Summer be dry, and much ventilated by the North- 
winds, and the whole Autumn rainy and much affected with 
Southern Blaſts, the Winter will probably introduce Head-aches, 
and Sphacelations of the Brain, and, moreover, Hoarſeneſſes, 
Colds, Coughs, and, in ſome Conſtitutions, Conſumptions. 
But if the Autumn be dry, and rendered cold by Northerly 
Winks tad das. he. as: Raly.ackdies about the Riſing of 
the Dog-ſtar, nor of Arcturus, the Seaſon will be favourable 
to phlegmatic, and moiſt Conſtitutions, and to Women, but 
very bad for the bilious, becauſe it dries them exceflively, and 
brings on dry Ophthalmies, and acute Fevers of long ti- 
nuance, and inclines ſome to Melancholy, For, the moſt humid 
and diluted Part of the Bile being conſumed, there remains only 
the thickeſt and moſt acrid Part ; as it happens alſo in the Blood ; 
hence the Diſeaſes above-mentioned are immediately produced, 


whilſt this Conſtitution of the Scaſon is favourable to the Phleg- 


matic, becauſe they are dried by two ſucceeding Seaſons, and 
arrive at the Winter without any ſuperfluous Humidity. 


If the Winter be infeſted with North-winds, and dry, and 


the ſucceeding Spring affected as much by South-winds, and 
rainy in the Summer, violent Inflammations of the Eyes will 
be epidemical ; as will Fevers amongſt Women and Children. 

Whoever examines and conſiders theſe Things, will not be 
at a Loſs to prognoſticate moſt of thoſe Events which theſe 
Changes naturally produce. 

It imports us moſt of all to take eſpecial Notice of the great 
A „ I at 
ſuch a Juncture preſcribe Purging without urgent _ 
nor make Inciſions in, or cauteriſe the Parts about, the A 
domen, till ten Days or more are paſt, but ten _— 
the greateſt Moment. The two Solftices are very rous 
Seaſons, eſpecially the Summer Solftice ; and fo are the Equl- 
noxes, principally the Autumnal. Beſides, we are to regard the 
iſings of the Conſtellations, eſpecially thoſe of the Dog-ftar and 
Arcturus, and to obſerve the Setting of the Pleiades ; for theſe 
Days are particularly critical to Diſtempers, and —— off 
the Patient, or give a favourable Turn to the Diſeaſe 3 and, in- 
deed, all other Things alter their Forms and Conſtitutions, upon 
theſe great Changes. And thus it is with Reſpect to the Seaſons 
of the Year. | 
My Deſign alſo is to ſhe how different Europe is from Aſia 
in all Reſpects, and how various Nations differ from each other, 
in Regard to Form, andevery other Circumſtance, This Sub- 
ject would me in too long a Diſcourſe, were Þ to enter 

nto Particulars: I ſhall therefore content myſelf with giving 
Sentiments; as to the moſt eſſential —— 
rein this Difference conſiſts. 


Aſia remarkably differs from Europe in the Nature of Plants 


and Men; for all Things are produced more beautiful and large 
in Aſia than in Europe. The Climate is more temperate than 
ours, and the Manners of the-People more poliſhed and civi- 
liſed. The Cauſe of theſe Things is the good Temperature 
of the Seaſons ; for Aſia is ſituated towards the Eaſt, in the 
Middle of the Sun's Riſings, and remote from an Exceſs of 
Cold. Now, what moſt contributes to the Growth of Things, 
and ale — is a well-tempered CRY which 
no violent ity predominates, but hing is equable 
and — ry all Parts — es at in al Refpects 
alike; But that Part which lies between the Extremes of 
Heat and Cold, is the happy Region which abounds with all 
Sorts. of Fruit, which is covered with Trees, which enjoys an 
excellent Air, and, beſides ſufficient Refreſhments of ſeaſon- 


with Froſts, but opened and cheriſhed by the warm Breezes of 
the South-wind, and moiſtened and refreſhed by Showers, 
kindly Snows, Hence it muſt of Neceſſity produce all Kinds 
of Fruit, ſeaſonably and in Perfection, not only thoſe which the 
Earth brings forth ſpon „ but ſuch as are planted and 
fown by Man, who cats of them, and makes Uſe of them 
having by Culture rendered them mild, and. ſubdued their 
Wildneſs by 1 Tranſplanting. 
Sheep, and Herds of Cattle, proſper better in 

than in any other Region; they bring 
RI and feed better. The Men alſo are of a- better 
Habit of Body, more -graceful, of à larger Size, better 
ſhaped, and hardly differ from one another in Form and Sta- 
ture. It is probable” therefore that this Climate 


„and perſonal 
in their AﬀeRions 
þ are given up to 


ſenſual Enjoyments 3 and hence it is, that we ſee! ſo many 


Monſters among the very Brute. The ſame may be aid of 


People who inhabit the-Countries to the Right of 
Riſing in Summer, as far as the Palus Maotis, which 
Europe from Aſia, they are more different from each 
than thoſe I have deſcribed, becauſe of the different 
of Seaſons, and the Nature of their Country, which, 
as that of the Inhabitants, varies according to theſe 
; for, where | theſe Changes are moſt; frequent and 
the Country is moſt ſavage and irregular. There 
many Mountains and Foreſts, and ſometimes Plains 
os. But, wherever theſe are leaſt felt, 
try is more uniform, and even ; and the Caſe is the 
with Men, if are ſtrictly obſerved, The Natures 
Men bear a Reſemblance to Mountains, Foreſts, and 


ſome to Meadows and Marſhes ; 


| Ot the Macrocernarlt, 

I ſhall fay nothing of thoſe Nations where the Difference 
is inconſiderable, but confine myſelf to thoſe among whom the 
Varieties, whether they proceed from Cuſtom, or Nature, are 
moſt ſenſible, and begin with thoſe People whom they call Ma- 
crocephali, becauſe they have very long Heads, thete being no 
Nation in the World equal to them in that Reſpect. Here Cu- 
ſtom alone was firſt of all the Cauſe of that exceflive Length; 
but now Nature acts in Conformity to Cuſtom. Theſe People 
eſteem a long Head as a Mark of Diſtinction, and hence a 
Cuſtom aroſe, as ſoon as a Child was born, while its Head 
was yet tender, to faſhion it with their Hands to as great a 
Length as poſhble, and by Application of proper ahd 
other Arts, to d as much as poſſible the ſpherical Figure of 
the Head, and force it to increaſe in Length, Thus, what 
at firſt was nothing but Cuſtom, became by Degrees Nature, 
which in Time no longer wanted the Aſſiſtance of Cuſtom. 
The Sted comes from all Parts of the Body, and kes of 
the Affections of the particular Part froni whence it proceeds, 
' whether they are ſound, or diſtempered ; if therefore the Chil- 
dren of bald Fathers are alſo generally bald, and thoſe who 
have grey Eyes beget grey-eyed Children, and Parents with 
diftorted Eyes procreate a ſquinting Off-ſpring, and if this 
holds true with Reſpect to all other Imperſections of the Body, 
what ſhould hinder a Macrocephalas from begetting a Macro- 
cephalus? At this Time indeed they are not born with fo 
long Heads, which is owing to their Negligence, in letti 

their atitient Cuſtom _ into Diſuſe. Such are my — 


ments concerning theſe 
| Of the Prasrane. 
In Regard to the Inhabitants about Phaſis, the Country is 
marſhy, moiſt, and abounding with Woods, and frequent 


and heavy Rains fall there at all Seaſons, They live in Mar- 
ſhes,” where they build their Houſes with Wood and Reeds, 
in the midſt of the Waters. They ſeldom exerciſe them- 
ſelves by going to the City, or the Market, but here and 
there about their Canals, of which there is a great ber, in 
ſmall Boats, which they make out of a fingle Trunk of a 
Tree, Their habitual Drink is warm, ſtagnating Water, 
which is corrupted by the Sun, and ſupplied by the Rains. 
The Phaſis itſelf is the ſtilleſt of all Rivers, and flows the 
loweſt; The Fruits which grow in the adjacent Parts are 
all effete, afford little Nouriſhment, never arrive at Perfec- 
tion, and are inſipid. The Country, moreover, is much ſub- 
ject to Fogs; by Reaſon of the neighbouring Waters. On theſe 
Accounts, the Phaſians are in Perſon different from all Man- 
kind. For are of an exceſſive Bulk, and prodigiouſly 
bloated. Neither Joint nor Vein are to be diſcovered upon 
their Body. They are pale like thoſe who ate affected with 
5 Their Voice is more deep and hoarſe than that 
any other People, becauſe of the Groſsneſs and Humidity 
of the Air reſpire; they are exceſſively lazy and in- 
dolent ;; the of Seaſons is inſenſible with them, either 
2s to Cold or Heat; all their Winds blow from the South, 
except a Wind which is peculiar to them, and which is 
imes very violent, troubleſome, and hot, and this 
Canchron. The North-wind never reaches them, or, if it 
comes ſo far, is ſo weak and languid, as to be hardly ſen- 
ſible. And thus it is with to the Natures, Differences, 
and Forms of the Inhabitants of Aſia and Europe, | | 
Wich Regard to the Effeminacy- and Cowardice of the Aſi- 
atics, who are far inferior in Courage to the Europeans, but 
exceed them in Delicacy of Mantiers, the Cauſe hereof is to 
be attributed, principally, to the Seaſons, which, with the Peo- 
ple of Aſia, never change from one Excels to another, either as 
to Heat or Cold, but are always in a State of Equality. Up- 


any great Tranſ- 
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of Mind, not undergo violent Changes in their Bo- 
dies, which are the two — Gotls that excite the Paſſions, 
and are more likely to render the Imagination lively and warm, 
than if ſuch Exceſſes and Alterations were never to happen. 
however, there are, either greater or leſs, in all Things, 
and theſe ſtimulate the Paſſions, and diſturb the Sedateneſs of 
the Mind. Beſides theſe Reaſons for the Cowardice of the Aſia- 
tic Nations, which appear to me very probable, another may 
be deduced from Cuſtom, Moſt of the Aſiatics are ſubjeR to 
the Tyranny of abſolute Kings. And wherever Men of Senſe 
are ived, of Liberty, and the Power of acting conformable 
to their own Inclinations, but are Slaves to others, it is Policy 
in them to avoid all Appearances of Courage, and to diſſem- 
ble Cowardice. For, under theſe Circumftances, the Danger 
is diſproportioned to the Motives of Valour, Thus they are 
obliged to fight, undergo Fatigues, and to die for the Sake 
of their Lords, and this at a Diſtance from their Children, 
Wives, and every Thing they hold dear; whilſt all their For- 
titude and Bravery ſerves to increaſe the Power of their 
Tyrants, and rivet their own Fetters the faſter, all their Re- 
compence being Dangers and Death. Beſides, ſuch a Count 
muſt in Time become deſolate, ſince the wiſeſt and bra 
Men deteſting ſuch Motives for War, and Inactivity, 
2 abandon an arbitrary Government, ſo little ſuited to their 
ius. 

A ſure Confirmation of this Truth is, that all the Greeks 
as well as Barbarians in Aſia, who are their own Maſters, and 
independent of Kings, are incomparably more warlike than the 
others ; for they labour for themſelves, they run no Hazards 
but on their own Account, and ay reap all the Fruits of 
their Bravery, as ſuffer all the Inconveniencies of their 
Cowardice, You will, however, find even amongſt the Aſia- 
tics conſiderable Differences, ſome being better, and others 
worſe, and this Variety is to be attributed to the Mutability of 
222 before taken Notice of. And thus is the State of 
Aſia. 


Of the SAUROMAT #- 


There is in Europe, about the Palus Mzotis, a 

People, called Sauromatz, which differ from all others. Their 
Women mount on Horſeback, draw the Bow, throw the 
Dart, and fight Battles, while they are Virgins. They are 
obliged to preſerve their Virginity, till they have killed three 
Enemies, and are not allowed to approach their Huſbands, 
before they have offered a certain Sacrifice by Law appointed. 
The married Women are diſcharged from mounting on Horſe- 
back, and going to War, except the whole Country is ob- 
liged to take up Arms on ſome very urgent Occaſion. They 
have but one Breaſt, which is the left, for their Mothers take 
Care to burn off the Right, while they are very young, with 
an Inſtrument of Braſs, made on Purpoſe ; ſo that, this Breaſt 
ceaſing to grow, all the Strength and Nouriſhment go to the 
right Arm and Shoulder, * 


Of the other ScyYTHIANs. 


As for the reſt of the Scythians, they are like one another 
in Form, but have no Reſemblance to any other People. The 
Caſe is the ſame with the tians, with this Exception, 
that they are as much oppreſſed by the exceſſive Heat, as 
the Scythians are by the extreme Cold. | 

What they call the Deſart of Scythia, is a vaſt Plain, quite 
bare of Wood, but interſperſed with Meadows, and pretty 
well watered. It has alſo large Rivers, into which the Wa- 
ters of the Plains diſcharge themſelves. It is here that thoſe 
Scythians live, whom they call Nomades, becauſe they have 
no Houſes, but live in Waggons, the ſmalleſt of which have 
four Wheels, and the others fix, but all covered, and cloſed 
with large woollen Carpets, and made like Houſes, with three 
Floors one above another, which ſecure them under Covert 
from Snow and Rain, and defend them againſt the Violence of 
the Winds, Theſe Waggons are drawn by two or three Yokes 


of 'Oxen, which have no Horns, becauſe of the extreme 
gour of the Cold. The Women live in theſe Waggons, but 
the Men are on Horſeback, followed by their 
Cattle, and : remain in one Place fo 
it will afford them Subſiſtance for their Cattle, but, when 
fails, they remove to another Place. They feed upon 
boiled, and drink the Milk of their Mares, and cat Hi 
as they call Cheeſe made of Mare's Milk. Such is their 
of living, and ſuch are their Cuſtoms, in which, as well as i 
their Climate and Perſons, they differ from all other People ; 
they all reſemble each other, as do alſo the Egyptiats. 
are of all People the leaſt fruitful, and the Country produces the 
feweſt Animals, and thoſe the ſmalleſt of all others. They live 
under the Bear and the Riphean Mountains, whence the pierc- 
ing Northern Winds blow. The Sun never approaches them 
but towards the End of its Summer Periods, and then warnis 
them but for a very ſhort Time. Few Winds from the warm 
Quarters reach them, and thoſe weak and of ſhort Conti- 


nuance, But they are perpetually expoſed to the Northern 
Winds, which the Snow, Ice, and Water render extremely 


Frier 


piercing, and which, blowing perpetually from thoſe Moun- 


tains, render them uninhabitable. Theſe Plains are ſubject 
to frequent Fogs, during the Day, ſo that they are obliged 
generally to reſpire a mbiſt Air, Their Winter is perpe- 
tual, but their Summer continues but a few Days, and has 


even then but very little Influence; for theſe Plains are ele- 


vated, bare, and ſheltered by no Mountains, but altogether ex- 


poſed to the North. 
The Animals of this Country are very ſmall; becauſe the 
Severity of the Seaſons would deftroy ſuch as are too 
to retire for Warmth into Holes made under the Earth ; for 
there are neither Woods nor Coverts to preſerve them from 
the Cold, nor Sun to warm them. There are no very great or 
ſenſible Changes of the Seaſons, which are always equal, or 
have but little Variation, Hence the Inhabitants are all like 
each other. They eat the ſame Food, and wear the ſame 
Clothes, in Summer and Winter ; breathe in a thick 
and moiſt Air, and drink nothing but diſſolved Water of 
Snow and Ice, For theſe Reaſons they are neither- remark- 
able for bodily Strength, nor the Faculties of the Soul ; for 
it is impoſſible there ſhould be either in Perfection, in a Cli- 
mate not ſubject to violent Changes. Hence, the People are 
fat and carnous, and their Limbs moiſt and relaxed ; their 
Bellies abound with Moiſture, and are in general more laxa- 
tive than thoſe of other People; and it is impoſſible it ſhould 
be otherwiſe in ſuch Conſtitutions, inhabiting ſuch a Country, 
and * to the Influences of ſuch a Climate. The Ten- 
dency People have to grow fat, and the univerſal Smooth- 
neſs of their Skins, produce an extraordinary Similitude in their 
Perſons, inſomuch that Men can ſcarcely either be diſtinguiſh- 
ed from each other, or one Female from another, of the ſame 
Sex; and this becauſe the Seaſons: being always equal and 
uniform, there can happen no Conſumption, or — 4 
in the original Formation of the Fœtus, unleſs by Diſeaſe, 
Violence, or Accident. | 
That I may give abundant of Proof of their exceſſive Hu- 
midity, I muſt remark, that moſt of the Scythians, and all 
the Nomades in ral, are burnt in their Shoulders, Arms, 
Wriſts, Breaſts, Hips, and Loins, on no other Account but 
that of their exceffive Moiſture, and Softneſs of Contexture, 
which enervates them to ſuch a Degree, that they have nei- 
ther Strength to draw a Bow, or throw a Dart ; but after 
are burnt, and the ä — of their Joints is dried up, their 
Bodies grow robuſt, more and nervous, and of a better 
Habit. Tbe firſt Thing which inclines them to be lax, and 
ſpread in Bulk, is their Neglect of ſwathing their Children, 
as they do in Egypt; and this Negligence Cuſtom has eſta- 
bliſhed as a Law, with a View of enabling them to keep 
a firmer Seat on their Horſes, A ſecond Cauſe of their Rela- 
xation, and enormous Increaſe. in Fleſh, is, their ſedentary 
Way of Living, for the Males, ſo long as they are incap- 
able of mounting on Horſeback, ſcarce ever ſtir out of their 
£ Carriages, 


their Women, which they deſcribed to me quite otherwiſe 

nl Valor of 1 * be agar ag indeed, if I could oo it 
; Time when Aureng-Zebe made War in their Country, a Party 
did : They told me * ** Jeans they plundered, and tied all thoſe whom they 


met my hter is not far off, ſhe will be 
here 4 retreat if you be wiſe, you are undone if ſhe light upon you. = at the and con- 
tinued to load, to tie, and to carry away herſelf ; but they were not gone a 


made a t Qutcry of Joy, perceiving her Daughter ing after 
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their Lives, if they would carry back i» the Village all they had taken, and then 

young Woman them as little as that of her old Mother 3 but 

great Arrows, which ſtruck as many of their 
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attack them at 


Carriages,” and walk but very little, and this on Account of 
© their Tranſmigrations, and Nun Way of Life. 


The of their Females is ſurpriſing. Com- 
plexion of ians is uſually dark, and fallow, be- 
cauſe of the Cold, for the Sun has very little Tafluence up- 


on them; the Whiteneſs therefore is affected by an Exceſs 
of Cold, as it is in hot Countries by an Exceſs of and the 
Sallowneſs of their Skins is produced in its Stead, | 

It is not likely that, under theſe Circumſtances, the People 
ſhould be very prolific, For the Men have no ſtrong Inclina- 
tions to Women, becauſe of the Moiſture of their itu- 
tions, and the Relaxation and Coldneſs of their Bellies, all 
- which tend to diſable them from pr ting their Species; 
beſides, their habitual Exerciſe on Horleback is no inconſi- 
derable Cauſe of Imbecillity. Theſe are the Reaſons for the In- 
fecundity of the People, ſo far as the Men are concerned ; but 
with Reſpect to the Women, their Obeſity, and the Moiſtneſs 
of their Habit, prevent Conception; for theſe Reaſons the Ute- 
rus cannot attract, and retain the Male Principle of Genera- 
tion ; the Catamenia are moreover neither ſufficient as to 
tity, nor regular as to the Periods ; and the Orifice of the Ute- 
rus, being obſtructed by Fat, does not readily receive Impregna- 
tion from the Male. Add to theſe, that the Fibres of the 
Women are not braced by Exerciſe, and that their Bellies are 
cold and relaxed, On theſe Accounts the Scythians are - 
ſarily the moſt unſertile of all People. That theſe are the 
Cauſes of their general Infecundity, is evident from their 
Maid-ſervants, who no ſooner admit of a Man's Embraces, 
than they conceive, becauſe their continual Exerciſes keep 
down their Fleſh, and render them lean. 

It is farther remarkable of theſe People, that many 
them become Eunuchs, and this to ſuch a ree as to 
and even talk like Women, they perform all the Functions 
of Women, and ſpeak like them ; they are called the Impo- 
tent (ee). The Inhabitants of the 8 
that this Diſeaſe is inflicted by the Anger of the z for 
which Reaſon they pay a particular Reſpect to, and even wor- 
ſhip thoſe who are thus affected, with a View of averting 
the ſame Misfortune from themſelves. For my Part, I be- 
lieve that this, as well as all other Diſtempers, proceeds from 
the Gods, and that there is nothing more Divine, or more 
human in one than in another, all Diſeaſes coming alike from 
the Gods ; not but every one has its proper Cauſe, for there 
is nothing in Nature that is not an Effect of ſome Cauſe, 
As to the Diſtemper which is the Subject of our preſent In- 
quiry, I ſhall give my Opinion how it is produced. 

As the Scythians are always on Horſeback, and have their 
Extremities perpetually in a 4 Tan. Situation ; theſe 
much ſubject to receive a Flux of Humours, which renders 
them lame, and, as the Diſorder grows inveterate, the Joint 
of the Thigh becomes immoveabſe. For a Cure have 
Recourle to the following Method: When they begin to be diſor- 

open the Veins behind their Ears, and, when the Blood 
has flowed ſufficiently, they fall afleep through Faintneſfs, 


When awake, find themſelves relieved, and others 
not in the leaſt better. Now it ſeems to me, that this very 
Remedy deſtroys their Virility; for behind the Ears are Veins, 


which, if a Man ſuffers to be cut, he loſes his generative Fa- 


culty, and theſe to be the very ſame which they 
When therefore approach their Wives, and find their Vi- 
rility fail, are not much concerned at it the firſt Time, 


but betake 3 - Reſt; but, when after ſeveral R. 

find the ſame Inability continues, no longer doubt 
as have offended the God, who hey imagine inflicts this 
Puniſhment upon them. then put on Women's Clothes, 
and make no Secret of their Infirmity ; they live like Wo- 
men, and do all Female Offices. But this Misfortune ſeldom be- 
falls the poorer Sort, but only the Rich, and thoſe of Diſtinc- 
tion amongſt the Scythiaris, becauſe theſe never ſtir but on 
Horſeback, whereas the Poor = 4ahoga to ĩt, becauſe they 
walk on Foot. Now if this Dilorder in pore r was ſent 
by the Gods, it would viſit one Sort as well as er, or 
the Poor rather than the Rich, becauſe the Pobr pay much 


Butz as T oblerved before, this Di 


© ® This Diſorder of the Scyth 


a Puniſhment, becauſe, in ſome of their Wars; they 'pilla A Temple 
Inſtance of a — . — 


obvious Me:ning'vf this, and to ertra either 
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mmerce, and this it is that 
Mankind the moſt impotent. 
wearing perpetually a particular 
with their Poſture on 


: 
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when they require it z hence 
overcome by Cold and Fatigue, they think of nothing lefs 
than venereal Enjoyments, inſomuch that a Deprivation of 
Virility is, in their Circumſtances, no great Misfortune. And 
this is the Caſe with Reſpect to the People of Scythia. | 

All the other Europeans are very different from one an- 
other, both in Perſon and Stature, and this is owing to the 
Variations of Seaſons, which are great and t among 
them; for they have ſevere Winters, and inſupportable Sum- 
mers, great Rains, great Droughts, and high Winds, which 


produce many very conſiderable Cha and theſe 
muſt affect tender Principles of 


ect ation, in the origi> 
nal Formation of the Fcetus, which are not always alike in 
ſame Perſons, being quite different in Summer from what they 
are in Winter, and in a dry Seaſon from what they are in 
one that is rainy. And this I imagine to be the Reaſbn why. 
uropeans reſemble one another leſs than the Aſiatics, and 
why we find ſuch a Difference in the Stature of People even 
in the very ſame City amongſt us ; becauſe there happen many 
more Alterations, with Reſpect to the Principles of Generati 
in Countries ſubject to thoſe frequent Changes of Seaſons, 
than „5 they are almoſt conſtantly equal. The ſame Rea- 
ſon will alſo account for the Difference in Manners ; Ruſti- 
city, Unſociableneſo, Intrepidity, are produced by Climates 
much ſubject to Changes ; for frequent and ſudden Turns, 
and Alterations, in the Spirits beget Roughneſs of Manners, 
but extinguiſh Meeknefs and Delicacy. On the ſame Accounts 
I eſteem the Inhabitants of Europe to be more courageous than 
thoſe of Afia ; for a perpetual Equality of Seaſons produces 
Indolence ; whereas —_—_— Changes ſtimulate both the Body 
and Mind to Action. hence Cowardice is the Off-ſpring 
of Sloth and Indolence, but Courage is maintained by Exer- 
ciſe and Labour; for theſe Reaſons the European Nations are 
more warlike than thoſe of Aſia, becauſe of their Govern- 
ment, for they are not ſubject to Tyrants like the Aſiaties 3 
and it may be laid down as a Maxim, to which there is no Ex- 
ception, that Slaves are neceſſarily Cowards, as I obſerved a» 
bove; becauſe, by their Subjection, 1 a Meanneſs 
of Spirit; beſides, it is not probable, that ſhould volun- 
tarily expoſe themſelves to Davgers, in Support of another's 
yranny. But the Europeans, who enjoy their Freedomz 
ruſh with Alacrity upon the moſt difficult, and dan En- 
terprizes, becauſe the Hazards they run are purely for their 
own Sakes, and 3 reap the Advantages of their 
Victories. In this ner does the Conſtitution of a Go- 
vernment affect the Courage of thoſe who live under it. And 
ſuch is the general State of Aſia and Europe, There are, 
however, in Europe Nations which differ in Stature, Per- 
ſon, and Strength from each other; but the Cauſe of this 
Difference proceeds from what I have explained already, and 
ſhall endeavour farther to illuſtrate. 

All ſuch as inhabit a Country which is mountainous, rough, 
elevated, and dry, and are ſubje& to very conſiderable Chan- 
ges of the Seaſons, are conſeyueritly of a large Size, and 
well ſuited to Fatigue, and manly Exerciſes, and their Conſti- 
tutions incline them to be ruſtic and ſavage, On the Con- 
traty, thoſe who inhabit a low Country, abounding with 

ws, and ſuffocating, becauſe * more to In- 
fluence of the hot than of the cold Winds, and where they 
drink warm Waters, can neither be large as to Size, nor 
muſcular, but ſpread into , infirm Fleſh, and are inclined to 
be fat; their Hair is black, and they are rather of a black 
than fair Complexion; they are moreover leſs ſubject to be 
legmatic than bilious ; fuch Conſtitutions therefore are not 
ikely to be retnarkable for Courage and Strength, though the 
Nature of theif Laws and Government may effe& even this. 
If their Country is furniſhed with Rivers, to convey. away 
the ſtagnating and Rain-waters, they may be healthful, and 
of florid Countenances ; but if they have no Rivers, but are 
Waters of Ponds, 

and 5 

The 


obliged to drink the ſtagnating and ſtinki 
9 contract Diſcaſes of the 4 
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us, it was inflified on them by the Goddeſs, Venus, as 
Herodotus calls it, 'as 1 temember, the MAu,ͤ ror; and 
Commentators on Longinus have taken a —_ 
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The Inhabitants of an elevated open 
the Winds, and well watered, are la 
much alike, and of mild Tempers. 


to 
of Size, upright, are 

ſe who live in a 
Country which is barren, not well watered, open, and not 


Country, expoſed 


ſubjeR to great Changes, are likely to have dry Habits, and tenſe 
Fibres ; and their Complexions more inclinable to be yellow than 
black ; as to their Manners and Paſſions, they are ſubject to be 
arrogant, and opinionated, For, wherever the Changes of Sea- 
ſons are very frequent, and conſiderable, there we ſhall find 
the Inhabitants very different from each other, with Reſpect to 
their Perſons, Manners, and Conſtitutions. 

Theſe are the principal Cauſes which operate ſo as to in- 
duce a Change in the * of Men; and to theſe my be 
added the Soil, and Waters of each particular Country where 
a Perſon is bred ; for you will find, that Men generally, both 
in Perſon and Manners, are affected by the Country they in- 
habit. Thus, wherever the Soil is fat, ſoft, and furniſhed 
abundantly with Waters, which are ponderous, and conſe- 

ntly hot in Summer, but cold in Winter, and the Sea- 
or are ſubſect to no remarkable Alterations, there the Inhabi- 
tants are full of Fleſh, enervated, moiſt, incapable of under- 
going Fatigue, and of corrupted Morals ; they are indolent 
and ſleepy, have no Genius for Arts and Sciences, and are 
9 in Point of Vivacity, and Quickneſs of Apprehen- 


But whatever Country is naked, and deſtitute of Woods, 
and Coverts, barren, expoſed to the Inclemencies of Winter, 
and the ſcorching Heats of the Summer, there the People have 
elaſtic Fibres, are lean, nervous, ſtrong, and hairy; they are 
alſo ready and dexterous at any Sort of Work, and vi- 
lant. As to their Manners and Paſſions, they are daring 
and opinionated, and participate more of Ruſticity than 
Delicacy z they are ingenious, and quick at learning or im- 

w—_ Arts, and their Genius is warlike, And in the 

me Manner, whatever is produced the Earth is much 
affected by the Parent Soil, And thus it is with Regard 
to the great Differences we obſerve in the Natures, and Per- 
ſons of Men. And theſe Conſiderations will lead us into a 
Knowledge of many other Things, of great Importance in the 
Art of Healing, tn crates, 

AERA. A. "The Greek Name for Cockle, or Darnel. 
See Lol iu. | | 

AERDADI. A e her to certain Spirits by Para- 
celſus, which he has imagined to be Inhabitants of the Air, and 
fays, they enjoy a very long Life, He mentions theſe Aerdadi 
in his Treatiſe de Vita longa, L. 4. C. 3. amongſt a great many 
other imaginary Beings. | 

FREOLUM. Weight of about two Grains. It is alſo 
called Chalcus, The Name ſeems derived from the Metal of 
which the Weight was made. 

- AERIFICATIO. It is the producing of Air from other 
Bodies, or rather converting them into Air. 

AERITIS. Ane. he ſame as Anayallis, which ſee. 
Gorreus, 

AEROLOGICE. That Part of Medicine which treats of 
Air, and explains its Properties and Uſes in the animal ¶ co- 
nomy, and its Efficacy in preſerving or reſtoring Health. It 
is derived from 'Anp, Air, and Abe, a Word, Diſſertation, o 
Treatiſe. . 

AEROMELI. Ad. Honey. It ſeems to have gain- 
ed this Name from Virgil, who calls Honey Aerial? 


Mellis, cœigſtia dena 


— 


Protinus aerii 
Exequar, 


Manna is alſo called by this Name. Gorreus. 4 
AEROPHOBI. From 'Asp, Air, and $i8@-, Fear: Cæli- 
us Aurelianus, Acut. Morb. L. 3. C. 12. ſays, ſome Phrenitics 
are afraid of a lucid Air, others of that which is obſcure, 
'Theſe he calls Aerophobi. So that this Aerophobia is a Symptom 
of a Phrenitis. 6: 1 
AEROSIS. An imaginary Reſolution of the Blood into Va- 
pour, ſuppoſed neceſſary to the Support of the vital Spirits, 
and faid to be brought about by the Ventilation of the Air dur- 
ing Inſpiration, in the Manner that the Flame of Fewel'is kindled 
by blowing it. | 5+ Wt, 
As it does not appear there is the leaſt Foundation for this 
Conceit, it would be ſuperfluous to ſay. more about it. Thoſe 
who defire to be farther informed, may conſult Charlton's Exer- 
citationes Phy fico- Anatomice. , | | 
AFRUGINOSUS. | Of the Colour of Verdigreaſe, Green. 
It is frequently applied to what is diſcha by Vomit of that 
3 2 And to the Bile. BiLs. 
” u ot an Metal, icular] of Copper, 
called Verdigreaſe. See. | ** N 
ES. Copper, This is called Cur Run in Latin, Xa 
in Greek, and Fenus by the Chymiſts 4 
Metals, ſofter than Iron, ſonorous, of Colour, ſhining 
when poliſhed, fuſible and ductile to a very great : 
It is ſometimes found pure in | orm of 
Rods, Branches, Globules, or Maſſes of other Figures; but 


is one of the ignoble pernicious. 
a red „ ſhini 
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moſt commonly it is contained in a Kind of Pyrites, or par- 
ticular Ore. This Pyrites is in ſome Mines of a ſhining 
Gold- colour, but is not on that Account to be eſteemed more 
rich, becauſe that Colour is owing to a combuſtible Sulphur. 
Other Copper-ores are yellow, violet, or purple, and ſome 
are blackiſh, and mixed with Gold-coloured Sparks, or Veins, 
intermingled with green. Copper is ſeldom found. alone, 
but is generally accompanied with ſome other Metals, ſuch 
as Silyer, Iron, or Lead, and with a large Quantity of com- 
buſtible Sulphur, very difficult to be ſeparated from it. Copper- 
ore is differently managed, according to the Subſtances mixed 
with it, If it abounds with Sulphur, it undergoes repeated 
Calcinations, till all the Sulphur is conſumed. The Copper- 
ore of Goſloar in Germany is firſt broke into Pieces of the Size 
of a Man's Fift, then burnt in an open Fire, made of Wood 
and Charcoal mixed together, and, being afterwards broken 
into ſmaller Pieces, it undergoes two Torrefactions more. Af- 
terwards it is melted into a ſtony red Subſtance, called Lapis 
Cupri ; which having ſuffered another TorrefaQtion, and being 
after that melted again, becomes black Copper ; which, after a 
a fiſth Torrefaction, becomes quite free from its Sulphur, but 
ſtill contains Silver, This Silver is extrafted in this Manner: 
They mix with the Copper about four Parts of Lead, more 
or leſs, according as the Lead they uſe is more or lefs free 
from Silver. 

Theſe Metals thus mixed are melted together by a vehement 
Heat, and then poured out into Moulds, where they harden in- 
to a Kind of flat Cakes, Theſe Cakes, covered with Charcoal 
in a proper Furnace, are heated with a gentle Fire, till the 
Lead and Silver melt, and, leaving the Copper, fall down 
into a Veſlel ſet to receive them. The Copper remains un- 
melted like a Spunge or Honey-comb ; and in this State it is 
termed Xs , and is by repeated Fuſions brought to be 
malleable. this laſt Operation, ſome Scoria appear, which 
are ſpecifically heavier than the Maſs conſiſting of Copper, 
Silver, and Lead, Theſe Scoriæ are afterwards melted with 
a Mixture of Litharge, and by that Means the feveral Me- 
tals it contains are ſeparated, 

There are ſome Springs of Copper-waters, of which Vitriol 
is made by Boiling, and Copper may be precipitated from them, 
by Means of Iron, which has made ſome Perſons imagine, that 
theſe Waters turned Iron into Copper. There is a famous 
Spring of this Kind near the Carpathian Mountains on the 
Confines of Hungary, the Waters of which corrode Iron thrown 
into it, and in Place thereof ſubſtitute Copper ; ſo that a Horſe- 
ſhoe that has lain ſeveral Days in this Water all, when 
taken out, appear not to be Iron, but Copper. | 

The richeſt Copper-Mines are in Sweden and Germany. 

r is ſofter than Iron, but harder than Lead or Tin. 

It ignites or becomes red-hot in the Fire before it melts, Its 
ſpecific Gravity is to that of Gold nearly as Four to Nine. 
hen expoſed to Moiſture, it contracts a Ruſt of a green Co- 


lour, Which, when handled, has a very diſagreeable Smell, 
and an auſtere, ſharp, nauſeous Taſte, A Solution of 


Copper by acid or fixed alcaline - Salts is green, but, when 
made by urinous Salts, it is of a beautiful blue Colour. Fil- 
ings of Copper, thrown. into the Flame of a Candle, burn 
and emit a greeniſh e, but do not ſparkle ; when melted 
with Nitre, they flaſh a little. If we mix one Part of Fil- 
ings of Copper with ſomething above two Parts of corrofive 
Sublimate, and diſtil them in a glaſs Retort, the Quickſilver 
diſengaged from the Salts comes over in running Mercury; 
but the r remains at the Bottom intimately united to the 
Salts, in Form of a yellowiſh or reddiſh Rolin; ſometimes 
tranſparent, ſometimes opake, which by the Flame of a 
Candle may be melted, and ſet on Fire; the Flame it gives is 
of a green Colour. Copper, calcined long by a very ſtrong Fixe, 
till it loſes all its Sulphur, turns to reddiſh Aſhes, which. being 
expoſed on a Tile to the Focus of a great Burning-glaſs, turns 
to an intenſely red Glaſs almoſt If this Gus be melted 
on a Piece of Charcoal, in the Focus of the ſame Glaſs, it re- 
covers its Form of Copper. From theſe Things we may 

clude, that Copper contains a large Quantity of com Aible 
Sulphur, though not ſo. much as Iron, and that the metal- 
lic Subſlance is a red vitrifiable Earth, Copper, expoſed to the 
Fumes of Quickſilver, or of Arſenic, ires a Silver-colour, 
which is not permanent; melted N #40 Calaminaris, or 
Zinc, it turns of a yellow, or Gold- colour ; the different 


Ways of doing which are related in the Articles Cadmia and 


Zinc. 2 22 Bae 4 
n ility and ſhining Col 
is much employed in 3 Uſes ; but is L inward- 
ly as a Medicine, unleſs. in TinRure, becauſe this Metal, and 
eſpecially its Ruſt, are reckoned Poiſons ; and any Kind of 
Food, or even Water, that has ſtood long in Copper Veſſels, is 
I produced by this Poiſon, are Pains 
Stomach and Inteſtines, exceſſive Vomitings, Irritati- 
Ulcers in the Inteſtines, ſometimes Difficulty 
and ſpaſmodic Contractions of the Limbs, and 
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ons to Stool, 
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Breathing, ard. : : 2 
laſtly Death itſelf, if the Quantity of the Poiſon be great. "= 
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Wine may penetrate every Part of them. 

Balls are raiſed about à Finger's Breadth above 

the Wine, and ſet upon wooden” Bars ; 

are then ſhut again, and left in 

Days more. Aſter which T 

ing Scent, and are 
are 
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for diſſolv- 
broken and bruiſed 
„ that the outer Part of them, which is drieſt, 
be exactly mixed with the inner, which is ſtill moiſt 
Wine ; then they are ſtratified with Copper-plates in 
ſame Veſſels upon wooden Bars, the Plates making always 
the loweſt Stratum, and the Balls the uppermoſt, ''The Plates 
are four Inches long, and three broad; and, if the Copper be 
new, they muſt be previouſly buried for twenty-four Hours 
in Verdigreaſe, and then heated a little in the Fire. The 
Veſſels being filled in this Manner, and ſhut cloſe, are left 
without any farther Management; till the Verdigreaſe is made, 
which happens ſooner or later, according to the Nature of 
the Copper. Some Copper yields its Ruſt in ſix” or ſeyen 
Days; ſome requires twelve or fifteen Days. The Verdi- 
greaſe thus compleatly extracted, the Plates covered therewith 
are taken out of the Veſſels,” and their Edges moiftened with 
the ſtrongeſt Wine; they are then wrapped up in linnen 
Cloths, dipped in the ' fame, and laid in a Wine-cellar for 
three Weeks. By this, the Makers tell us, the Verdigreaſe 
is nouriſhed, and then it is Tepatated off from the Plates with 
Knives, and kept for Uſe. _—_ Y | 
- Verdigreaſe is uſed by Painters and other Artiſts, but is ſel- 
dom preſcribed inwardly by Phyficians. It is oſten uſed out- 
wardly to deterge and dry Ulcers,” and to eat away fun 
and callous Fleſh, It is rincipal Ingredient in the Un- 
guentum gypti „ Geoffrey.” 1 a 
-* "The Directions of Oribaſius from Antillus, with Reſpect 
to the Uſe of Verdigreaſe in Plaiſters, is, that it muſt not 
be added to the other Ingredients, whilſt boiling, but the Ver- 
digreaſe muſt be put into a Mortar and rubbed with Vine- 
gar, and the other Ingredients are to be poured upon it, and 
Ve at is badet nba Ede Ofibis, L 
40 erdigrea 8 f oned ö I 7 b | L. 
7. C. 26. And amongſt Cicatriſers, L. 14. C5. 
Actuarius recomiſhends it for ficous and callous Diſorders of 
the Eye-lidd . 75 of 
Verdigreaſe Thews its acrid Quality by the Taſte. It diſcuſs 
ſes, takes off, ind tohſumes hard as well as tender Fleſh. A 
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little of it, mixed with a good Quantity of Cerate, makes an Theſe 


2 Medicine without Mordacity. Paulas Zgineta, L. 7. 
5 ribaſin fays the fate Thing in ntarly the fame Words. 
L. 2. U. 1. | . 
The natural Verdigreaſe is a greeniſh te, like 
the Drops of Iron, and is found in Copper Mines, and is 
of no Uſe. n 458 

The greateſt Part of the Authors who have treated of Ver- 
digreaſe tell us, that it is made with Vinegat, which is not 


that 
ime, the Balls emit 
then fit 


ing, and this, makes thoſe who deal in it mix ſeveral T. 
Wich it, and render it ſo moiſt, that the Merchant loſes much 
by the Waſte, fac bars Skin ore covers it, for. which 
as much as if it were Verdigreaſe, Therefore 
"who 4 it ſhould conſider its Goode, ald not [5 pad 
on the Price ; for I can affirm, that there is no Cake of Ver- 
digreaſe, ſuch as they ſend from Montpellier, that weighs twen- 
ty-five. Pounds, but, after it is dry, has loſt a third Part ; & 
at the Verdigreaſe. that colt twenty Pence, when ſoſt, w 
be near twenty-eight Pence, when hardened. a 
Verdigreaſe is a Drug much demanded, and the tity 
of it a. is uſed is almoſt incredible, not only in ylic, 
ng by Dyers, Skinners, Hatters, Farriers, and Kun but 
it is remarkable, that Verdigreaſe alone, ground with Oil, 
cannot, be uſed z fo, that it is abſolutely neceſſary for Paint- 
ing, to add white. Lead to it, for otherwiſe, i of being 
Ereen, it would be black. As fot ths Properties of Verd 


one of, them is Eati They who co- 
lou Lager (2s make Uſe of an white Tartar to 
give-it that Colour, 6 dann 

The Apothegarics who have Occaſion for YETpas in 
the afore-mentioned Compoſitions, and others, in bf the 
Powder, 72 diſtolve it in Vinegar, and ſttalh it through 
Sieve, and avoid, in reducing it to Powder, the 
of the il Quality of the Duſt Bying from It. Find, * 
It deter werft conſumes pro „ attenuates 
reſolyes, 92 4 uſed 4 in external Medicines ; it is | 
aud Tigeſting, and cicatriſes Ulcers, being mixed with Oil 


2 fr ks of good Uk in the Gout, being diſſolved in fair Water, 
and uſed warm to the Part, I | 
It cures Diſeaſes of the Eyes, and effectually takes off Pearls 
and Films, But before you uſe it for the Eyes, of for Wounds 
or Ulcers, you muſt purify it after this Haber; Powder it, 
nd put upon it Spirit of Vinegar, fix of ſeven Times its 
eight, digeſt till the Vinegar is tinged very green, which 
decant, and caſt away the Faces ; then evaporate the Vine- 
gar in a braſs Veſſel, and ſo you will have an excellent Ver- 
igreaſe at the Bottom, of which ohe Ounce is worth ten Oun- 
ces of the other. F | 


Take of this fine Verdigreaſe, a Dram ; Spirit of Sal Am- 
moniac, half an Ounce z Alcohol of Wine camphorated, 
two Ounces ; mix them for a Collyrium to waſh the 
Eyes, Take the White of an Egg, beaten well with 

- Spring-water, four Ounces; and add to it Saccharum Sa- 
turni, ten Grains ; white Vitriol, ſix Grains; and fo 
many Drops of this Collyrium as may make it of an 
azure Colour, with this waſh the Eyes two, three, or four 

Times a Day. l 

This fine red Verdigreaſe being made into an Oint 
ment with 1 Juices 1 Herbs, — | 
abſterſive Sulphur of Vitriol, is appli to weeping | 
Ulcers in the Joints, &c. Lemery. 5 

| Of VExDIGREBASE CRYSTALLIZED, 

The ized Verdigreaſe, or Cryſtals of Verdigreaſe, of 
bs i+-is called by Miarchiny and Painters, calctded r iin 
Verdigreaſe; is Verdigreaſe diſſolved in diſtilled Vinegar, and 
afterwards filtered, ev ted, and cryſtallized in a Cillar, 
Cryſtals are of ſome ſmall Uſe in Phyſic, to conſuitio 
dead Fleſh. - They are likewiſe uſed by Painteri to make a. 
green Colour, eſpecially in Miniature Pictures. 

All®the Cryftals of Verdigreaſe that are ſold in Paris, come 
from Holland or Lyons, and are not ufflike Sugar- candy, ex- 
cept in Colour, eſpecially to that which is on Sticks: Theſe 

„if good, ate beautiful, clean, and tranſparent, very 
dry, and free from Sticks. It muſt be obſerved, that the Verdi- 
greaſe which the A ies make is reduced to Ctyſtals 
by the Means of a Cellar, whereas which comes to Pa- 

s is made after the Manner of Sugar- candy, as I have been 


true, for the Wine is not too good for it; and this is ri 
ſo true, that is ſcarce any but Languedoc Wine that informed. 
will make good Verdigreaſe. -It is in and about Montpellier 


(5 nd Free of the Verdi uſed in France and 
© ntries, is made, and it-is a Commodity very dif- 
Scult to make, and 90 hit right, alchough-ic ſons ad if no- 
thing were more eaſy 3 for, if ever ſo little happens to be 


wrong, it grows'greaſy and black, and good Sg ond Copper granu 


will never come to a'true g 
There ate ſome Authors, who ſay, that one 
Verdi „by putting Plates of Copper in a i 
2 Iphur, 1 which being calcined and 
tes are com into a Verdigreaſe 
theſe Operations, ſuppoſing * __ are. at 
of no Uſe, becauſe all the Verdigreaſe we (ll, is nitde in 
the fore-mentioned Manner, * 


F.* 


* 


E 


7: connet_tell/ what” hes induckd the Mirchants'to call thefs 


8 diſtilled or calcined . ſeeing it is neither li- 
tioned, 


nor calcined, but made the Manner above-men- 


and afterwards evapo- 
it itt a Cellar to cryſtal 


_— 
r * „ l [21 4 4 * ' 
- - 4 1 . Rn » — 


; Of, RxuvOO Scoracih; PECTIN 

There ire two Sorts of ZEruge Scalecia; fie is a Foſſile, 
dhe other factitious, and made after the following Manner: 

Put a Quarter of a Pint of ſtrong White-wine Vinegar in- 
to a Mortar of Cyprian Copper, which has a Peſtle of the 
ſame Metal, and rub it about till it grows viſcid and ropy 
than put to it a Dram' of round Alum, and the like Weight 
of tranſparent ſoſſile Salt, or the whiteſt ſolid* Sea-fal 
leaſt Nitre 3 beat them well in the Sun, during the Heat of 
the Dog-days, till they take the Colour of Verdigreaſe, and 
become of à ropy Subſtance ; then draw it out, and make 
it up in the Form of Worms, ſuch as breed on Roſe Buſhes, 
and keep it for Uſe, Tt acquires the more Virtue, with a very 
fine Colour, if two Thirds of ſtale Urine be mixed with one of 
Vinegar, and the reſt * a8 _ Some _ hey 
Ar is that was ſpoiled or damaged in working, and 
make: 12928 Gum, and ſell it; but have a Care of the 
Cheat. Goldſmiths alſo make a Sort of Verdigreaſc 


to ſolder Gold, of a Boy's Urine, wich à Copper Mortar and 


Peſtle. | | 
All theſe Sorts of Verdigreaſe anſwer the Purpoſes of the 
A; Uflum, but more effeQually, Among them the lr $co- 
lecia is the moſt eſteemed, the Rafilis takes the Place, 
and the Fagitious the laſt, which is the moſt biting and aſtrin- 
gent; but the Goldſmiths Verdigreaſe anſwers to the Rafilis, 
They are in general of an aſtringent and heating Nature; 
they eat away and attenuate Cicatrices in the E excite Tears, 
check phagedenic Ulcers, preſerve Wounds from Inflammation ; 
mixed with Oil and Wax, they bring Ulcers to cicatriſe ; boiled 
ith Honey, they deterge foul and callous Ulcers ; applied as a 
Con rium (See CoLLYRIUM) wich Gum Ammoniac, 
conſume the Calloſities of Fiſtulas ; on help Swellings and Ex- 
creſcences of the Gums ; mixed with Honey, they mightily 
reduce the Swellings of the Eye-lids that are anointed there- 
with ; but then, after Anointing, they are to. be fomented with 
a Sponge dipped in warm Water; compounded with Refine of 
Turpentine and Copper, or Nitre, they cure the Leproſy, 
Whatever Sort of Muy Soars you uſe, muſt firſt be burns 
in the following Manner: Having broken it into very ſmall 
Bits, ſet it over burning Coals in an eatthen Pot, and flir it 
about till it turn to a Sort of an Aſh- colour; then take it off, 
and when it is cool ſet it aſide for Uſe, Some burn it in 
an carthen Pot never burnt before, but then it does not al- 


ways take the ſame Colour. - Dioſcorides. L. 5. C. 92, 
Of Mxugo RAsiL1s, 


rige Raſſiis is the following Ways: Put ſome of 
the ſtrongeſt Vinegar into a Firkin, or ſuch like Veſſel, and 
ſet over it a Copper Pot, inverted, well ſcoured, and without 
a Vent-hole ; it is beſt if the Pot be bellied, but a cylindri- 
cal one will ſerve the Turn, After ten Days, remove the 
Cover, and you may ſcrape off the Verdigreaſe that ſticks 
about it. 'Or, hang a Copper Plate in the Veſſel over the 
Vinegar, ſo ag not to touch it, and after the fame Space of 
Time ſcrape off the Verdigreaſe, or put one or more —— 
or Plates of Copper into ſtale Huſks of Grapes that are grow- 
ing ſour, and turn them in like Manner. Verdigreaſe may 
alſo be made of Filings of Copper, or Plates on which Gold 
is hammered into Leaves, by ſprinkling them with Vi X 
and turning them three or four Times, till contract a 
Ruſt on all Sides. It is faid, that two Sorts of Verdigreaſe 
are produced in the Mines of Cyprus 4 one that ſticks upon 
the Stones which have a Mixture of Copper in them, and 
her Sort that in the Dog- days diſtils from a Cave in a 
ock : The firſt Sort, it ſeems, is excellent, though but little 
in Quantity; the other, though plentiful and of a fine Co- 
lour, is vitious, being mixed with much ſtony Matter, 
Verdigreaſe is adulterated many Ways, eſpecially the fol- 
lowing : Some mix with it Pumice-ſtone, others Marble, or Vi- 
triol, But you may find out the Pumice-ſtone and Marble, by 
wetting your left Thumb, and with the other rubbing on it a 
little of the Verdigreaſe; for this will diſſolve and run, but the 
Marble and Pumice - ſtone remain undiſſoluble, and with con- 
tinued Rubbing and Wetting grow white, Or you may diſ- 
cover this Defe& by biting it, for the pure Verdigreaſe feels 
ſmooth, without the leaſt Roughneſs under the Teeth. But 
the Viecial le difovere by the Fire ; for if you rub a Plate of 
etal, or Tile, with this vitiated Sort, and ſet them on hot 
Embers, or Coals, what is mixed with Vitriol will turn red, 
a burnt naturally takes that Colour. Diaſcorides, 
„. t. 2 
Giibaks ttanſcribes this literally from Dioſcorides, 


Ot Brant Corr. 


| The Es Un or burnt Copper, is made of red Copper 
ent into Plates, and put into a Crucible with Sulphur, and 
n Stratum ſuper Stratum, and put into a 


Charcoal Fire ; and when the Sulphur is burnt away, 


or at 


and of the Colour before-meatigned M and, being rubber, 
make a Red like that of Cinnabar, which it cannot: do, 
Sat be, put to it. This is the Secret of the, Dutch, where 

* J laces, | 18 


1 


2 


- 


. „not ai lane 
_ Good Burnt Copper is red, and, when rubbed, takes 
Colour of Cinnabar; the Black is burnt, to much. It 3 
of the Nails taken out of Ships that are broken 


iQ in 


E'S wa 


FE 


F 


5 


y 
others 


without Salt or Sulphur, far feveral Days together 3 ot 
again, burn them with Sulphur only, but then the Nai 
ſtained with a ſooty Colour. ., Some. anoint the Nails wi 
file Alum, and, with an Addition of Sulphur ang Vi 

burn them in an earthen Pot never baked. La — 
ſprinkle the Nails with Vinegar, and burn them in a Copy 
per Pot three Times over, and then lay them b ß 
*. * 22 Coppin < wo Memphis, — 

. t an aſtringent, ing, attenuating, rep 

_ drawing, cleanſing Quality, and brings Ulcers to cica- 
triſe, waſtes Excreſcences on the Eyes, conſumes luxuriant 
Fleſh, and reſtrains ſpreading Ulcers, Drank in Hydromel, 
or taken in a Linctus, or mixed with Honey, it gives a Vo- 
mit. It is waſhed like the Cadmia, changing the Water tour 


Times à Day, till no Froth ariſe, The $coria, waſhed after 
the ſame Manner, acquires the ſauꝶ Y aituey but in a lek Degree 


Digſeorides, L. 5. CBys: +7 | 
Ot che Mount aif, ot Sta VeRbtcarass, 
The Mountain or Hungarian Verdigreaſe, is a Sort of 
iſh Powder in Grains, like Sand, which is found in the 
untains of Kernauſen in Hungary, and comes from Preſ- 
bourg to Poland. It is found likewiſe in the Mountains of 


oravia 3 and ſome will have it, that what the Antients call 


1 


but as I know no more of it, 1 8 ſay, that ſuch is to ba 


tain Verd and makes the Di bet w ixt that and 
the artificial, which ſome make by pulverizing Verdigreaſe, and 
putting a little white Lead amongſt it. 


The Verdigreaſe of the Mountain is of no other Uſe but in 
Painting, principally for making a Graſs-Gteen ; and there- 
fore it is that moſt of the greea Painting we ſee in Gardens is 
done therewith. 
As it is a dear ity, and comes from ſeveral Parts, 6 
there are different Sorts of it, and different Prices; therefore 
they who uſe it ſhould regard the Qualities of it, rather than 
the Cheapnels, Pomet.,, | 1555 
Of the Fros Aris. : 
_ Alas Eris mar. is nothing but Copper reduced to ſmall 
Grains like Millet-ſeed ; which is done by pouring cold Water 
— Copper, which thereu tely flies _ 
ay into Grains, which are and kept for U 
Phe Fla Eris, which wie of the Antients called the Of 
le of the 3 
when rubbed, like a Grain of Millet, ſmall, ponderous, 


: 


and moderately ſhining 3 which is not intermixed with Filings 


of Copper, 


diſcovered by the Filings giving Way, and dilating under the 
ie Flo io obrained, when the 


the Pipes that belong 
ofthe Works for refiing of Metab your fair Water upon it, 


to refrigerate. it. The 


concretes, ſpurts, and, as it were,  ſpues out the H. 4 


nnr 


Things which darken the 


gh 

od te It conſumes fleſhy 

ik; and in the Anus. Taken in Wine, 
it reſtrains Eruptions. The Powder of the white Sort, blown 
into the Ear through a Pipe, helps an inveterate Deafneſs ; and 
applied with _ repreſſes Tumors of the Uvula and Ton- 
fas. - Diefeorides, L. 5. C. 88. Sous 
Pliny takes his Account of the Fh Aris from Dioſcorides. 


Of the Sevanma Eres. , . 
Squama Aris Officin. is little different from r Uſtum, be- 
ing only the Particles of burnt Copper that fly off while it is 
hammered, Theſe Squeme, or inſtead thereof, the Filings 
of Braſs, mixed with Sulphur, arid the Powder of Florentine 
Orrice, and wore in the Shoes, cure ſtinking Feet; but this 
Practice may be at with great Inconvenience, for, 
checking y that ſtinking Sweat, Diſeaſes of a 
Kind may enſue. Geoffrop. ; 
The Squama produced in the Cyprian Copper-Works, 
which is thick, —— is of a good 
Kind, But what comes off in the Working of white ; 
being thin, and of little Subſtance, is accounted of no Value. 
Therefore, rejecting this, we are to chuſe what is thick, of a deep 
Yellow, and will ruſt with the Sprinkling of Vinegar. . 
It repreſſes, attenuates, tops the Progreſs of eating Ulcers, 
Luppurates, and cicatriſes. Drank in Hydromel, it Wa- 
ter. Some give it made up Ges Meal 1 more — — It 
has a place alſo among the ria or Medici the Eyes, 
TING — of the Eye-lid, and dries up 


ums. w—_ 
The Waſhing of it is thus performed: Put half a Pound of 
Squama Aris cleanſed into a Mortar with Water; ftir it 
about with the Hand till the Sqzama ſubſide. Fling away what 
ſwims at the Top, and, pouring off the firſt Water; put in a 
ſmall Glaſs- full [ fx of a Pint] of Rain-water, and with your flat 
Hand rub the Squama in the Mortar, as if you would reduce it 
to Powder, When it begins to grow viſcid, pour in now and 
then a little Glaſs of Water, till it amount to fix Glaſſes, or half 
a Pint, rubbing ſtrongly all the while. "Then take the Sum 
in your Hand, and Tub it well againſt the Side of the Mortar, 
and, there ſtrongly pre it, receive all the Moiſture that 
comes from thence in a Box of red Copper. This is, as it 
were, the Flos Sqzame, being full of Virtue, and moſt effectual 
in Diſtempers of the Eyes; what is left is of little = 
However, you may continue to waſlit, till it will grow” no 
longer viſcid, | then cover it with a clean Cloth, 
aſide for two Days, after which, letting 
upon it run off, when jt is ſufficiently dry, keep.it in a Box for 
Uſe. Dioſcorides, L. 5. G. 89. | 
The moſt uſual Medicines, prepared with Copper, are the 
Green Precipitate, deſcribed among the Preparations of Mercu- 
ry, and the Ens Veneris of Mr, Boyle, which is made in this 


= 


Take of Colcothar, made of blue Hungatian, or Vi- 
triol, well calcined and waſhed, two Drams ; of Sal Am- 
monjac, four Drams; mix them well, and ſublime the 
Flowers three Times, by cohobating them on the 
Mortuum. The Doſe is from one to fix Grains. Theſe 
Flowers are much commended by Boyle in the Rickets, 
and are ſaid to be a powerful, Remedy in a virulent Go- 
| norrheea, On 3 | | 
The Tinftura Ceridea, or Calhyrium Crrulamm, is made from 
Copper, Sal Ammoniac, arid Lime-water. It is uſed for Diſ- 
eaſcs of the, Eyes, to ſtop Gonorrhoeas, and to deterge and dry 
Ulcers. Geoffroy- | 


xt Bodies. In giving ſuch 
— od 


; 
8 
8 


extract a fixed Sulphur from that Metal; 
are only the Copper itielf divided into 
ſuſpended in different Menftrua, 
theſe Particles. They have likewiſe vain 
Copper of its red Coat, as they term it ; what chey call white 


This Tincture proves 


and proceed as in the 


Gn 4 


EET] 

Copper, does not owe that Colour to the Lok of ita red Sul- 
phur, but to the Addition of a white Earth, found in the fine 
alcaline Salts, which they make Uſe of, This Becher 
very well obſerved. G. . 


The Solution er Corpus /in bite Vero Ak, from 
Te x large p cut {5 as do have a ve 
Mouth, with 2 end anſwering to it; N H 
put thin Plates of Copper, ſo as to ſtand hat erect, with- 


ws < 


out falling, all around the hollow Part of the Ledge, But Vi= 


r into the z ſet it in a Sand-heat, put on the Head 
r and viftil with a 
gentle Fire for twelve Hours, the Vi 
green, and, if the Operation is continued for a ſufficient 
of Time, the whole Subſtance of the r will be diſſo 
The Liquo filtered, nſpiſſated with a mo- 
derate Hear! acquires a green Colouf, like that of an Emerald 
but of a diſagreeable nauſeous Smell, and the very ſ. 

of it proves inftanth"emetic. The Plates, being dri 
yield an Zriugo, or Flower of Copper, but not the true Ver- 
digreaſe of r, which is made only at Montpellier, in the 


er above deſcribed, _ | | 
If the common Verdigreaſe of the Shops be boiled in a 
Bolthead with pure diſtilted Vinegar, till a TinQure is extra 
ed, and if that is poured off, and freſh Vi added, 
boiled again, and theſe Operations repeated, till the laſt Vine» 
gar by boiling will — L ger, there will then remain 
a good deal of indiflghuble Matter at The Bottom ; and this de- 
monſtrates ſomething is mixed with the comman Verdigreaſe, 
and that it is adulterated. If all theſe tinged Liquors are 
purated by Filtration, and are then diſtilled till there remains 
only one fourth Part, they,make a ſtrong LG of Copper. 
rom this Proceſs, we learn the great Solubility of Copper, 
and the Origine of Verdj and, becauſe r ſo teadil 
grows green with Acids, this furniſhes us with a Method of dif- 


covering this Metal (which has a ſurpriſing emetic and purgative 
Qualiey) ; a 


when it lies concealed in Silver. Tf watery, 1 


ſanious, virulent Ulcers are touched with this Liquor, it 
to quicken, contract, dry, and cleanſe them. 

The Solution, of Corrzx by SAL AMMONIAC. 
Wich one Part of Filings of the pureſt Copper, mix three of 
Sal Ammoniac, pour upon it four Parts of clean Water, in 4 
Cucurbit cut for the Purpoſe, and, with a moderate Fire, dry 
the Paſte, and then ſuffer it to diſſolve again in the Air. Re- 
peat this Reſolution and Exficcation many Times, and you 
will at laſt obtain almoſt an intire Solution of the 4 
Boil this Mixture in Water, filter it, and inſpiſſate it a little, 


you by this to cryſtallize, you will have ſome beautiful Cryſ- 

This Proceſs ſhews how Copper and Salts act upon each other, 
This Liquor is the famous Anti-epileptic for Children. If a 
few Drops of it are given to them faſting in Mead, it operates 
by Stool, excites a Nauſea, and has a conſiderable Effect upon 
their languid, tender Stomachs, which it ſtimulates, and brings 
away any Water, or Mucus lodged therein, and in the Inteſ- 
tines, and Worms. By this, therefore, ſome bad Ha- 
bits of Body, and fome Kinds of Epilepſies, are cured. 


The Solution of Copysn in Ad pA Fon ri. 


To common Aqua Fortis, or Spirit of Nitre, ip a cleati 
fs Veſſel, add a ſmall tity of very ſine Filings of pure 
Upon this there will ariſe a prodigious Efferveſcence 

with red Fumes, and in an Inſtant the whole Liquor will ac. 
quire a beautiful green Colour, Proceed in this Manner till the 
laſt Portion thrown in will no longer increaſe the Greenneſs. 
When the Liquor is epurated by Banding quiet, and filtered; 
evaporate it to one half, | | 
Here we ſee the Effet of the Acid of Nitre upon Copper. 
an Emetic in the very ſmalleſt Quantity, 

It kills all Inſects, and if it is diluted with a good Deal 
of Water, it expeditiouſly deftroys Fleas, and Lice, both the 
common Sort, and the flat ones that breed upon the Pubes. It 
has the ſume Effect upon Ulcers as the Vinegar of Copper ; but 
muſt be uſed with Caution. * wes 
The Solution. of Copyz in Aqua RROIA. 


Into Ama Revit, or Spirit of Salt, throw Filings of 
CART LORA 


Hence it appears, that Aqua Fortis and Aqua Regia diſ- 
Aer alike. — Null Soy Ar for the 
Opinion of thoſe Chymiſts, who, an imaginary ay 
in them, have pretended to give the Reaſons why one difſoly 
Gold only, and the othet Silver, This certainly ariſes 


- 
— 4 
„ 


Ss pu 
from the ſingular reciprecal — —— of Bodies to one Ar. 


nor can we come to the of it, but by Experiments. 
And for the fame Reaſon, — cs © 
| i 


* 


then comes over 


and a blue TinQure will be procured ; and if, 5 Art, 
i 


my” 4 Fan a 4 4 e. 1 
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e 
& the Reſemblance of Metals, from their being difſolved 
75 Re tam, Sound Chymi Fes * 
aid of Univerſals, un- 


ouſly, in Things of this Nature, and is 
les when ed from certain O | 
I ̃ be Solution of Copya in a volatile ALcani. 

Upon one Dram of FI of Copper in a clean glaſs Veſ- 
ſel, pour twelve. Times as much of a good alcaline Spirit of Sal 
Ammoniac, the Veſſel, ſhake it about frequently, and 
you will have a Tincture at firſt of an Azure, and afterwards of 
a violgt Colour, which will be very beautiful. Pour off the 
Tin&ure ; upon the Reſiduum put freſh Spirit, and by this 
Means almoſt all the Copper will be gradually diſſolved, and 
converted into a Tincture. | 

Tf Filin . are Lr 28 Lb. " 

antity of Oil of Tartar eliguium, an igeſtedꝭ dried, 

br olved, and this oth ted, and then the Matter is 
boiled, filtered, and inſpiſſated, by this Means ſuch another Li- 
quor, but of a fixed Nature, will be obtained. 
This volatile alcaline Tincture contains the Subſtance of the 
diſſolved Copper. If a Perſon takes it faſting in a little Mead, 
and walks gently after it, beginning at firſt with three Drops, 
and afterwards doubling the Doſe every Morning, till the 
fourth Time, and then repeating the laſt Doſe for ſome Days, 
it opens, attenuates, warms, and proves an exceeding power- 
ful and ſpeedy Diuretic, By the Help of this alone, Boerhaave 
_ Hays, he cured a perſect Aſcites, ſuch a prodigious Diſcharge of 

Urine being excited, that it was diſcharged as if it ran out of 
an opened Cock, upon ich the . Integuments of the, Abdomen 
became ſo looſe, that might be — * over one another. 
He then only ordered a dry reſtorative Regimen, and the Pa- 
tient recovered perfectly, and enjoyed a good State of Health 
many Years after, This, as it happened in his younger Days, 
he ſays, gave him great Encouragement; but, upon trying the 
ſame Medicine afterwards in the like Caſes, its Incicacy gar 
a Check to his Vanity, and taught him, that Nature a 
great Hand in theſe happy Events. He adds, I am convinced, 
that among the various Kinds of Dropſies, ſome may be cured 
by different Methods, and ſome not at all, In acid, watery, 
weak, cold, mucous, pituitous Diſorders, the ſame TinQure, 
however, is often uſed with Succeſs. The Solution of Copper, 
in all acid, alcaline, and compound Salts, either latent or open, 
appears by every Kind of Trial to be very eaſy ; for even the 
expreſied Oil of Olives, and the diſtilled Oil of Turpentine, 
and others, which always cgntain a latent Acid, will, by being 
digeſted with Copper, acquire a green Colour, and at the ſame 
Time be rendered fit for ſome chirurgical Uſes. Boerhaave's 


fry. 
I have been thus particular with Reſpect to Copper, that no ry 


Body, whoſe Duty it is to be acquainted with every Part of the 
Materia Medica, may be ſubjeQ to the Imputation of being igno- 
rant of theſe Preparations, which Pliny caſts upon the Phyſicians 
of his Age. This Author, ſpeaking of the Recrements of Cop- 
per, ſays, that Phyſicians are not acquainted with them, few 
—4— them, even by Name, fo are they from under- 
ſtanding how Medicines ought to be prepared, which is proper- 
ly the Province of Phyſicians. But now, inſtead of this, when 
— meet with any Thing in Books, which they have an In- 
clination to try, at the Hazard of the miſerable Patient, they 
truſt to the (Seplariz) Preparers of Medicines, who corrupt 
them by all Manner of Adulterations, and contgnt them- 
ſelves with ſtale Plaiſters, and Collyria, and the very Refuſe of 


Drugs. * | 
Every Body, who is in any Degree acquainted with the Edu- 
cation and Learning of our own Country Phyſicians, will know 
this Character is not in the leaſt applicable to them. And I know 
many Apothecaries that have had proper ities of Infor- 
mation, who, Tam convinced, deſerve no Part of this Invective. 
In the Days of Pliny, the Phyſicians at Rome muſt have been 
infected with the general Corruption of the Times, or elſe the 
Author muſt have been very malicious to thoſe of the Proſeſſion 
that were his Contemporaries, perhaps on Account of ſome perſo- 
nal Enmity againſt one Man. | | 
_ ASALO. Are. The Name of a ſmall Hawk, called 
alſo Merillus, or Smerillus, mentioned by Aldrovandus, and by 
Ariſtotle. I'don't find that any medicinal Virtues are attribu- 
ted to it, nor can I tell why Caſtellus has inſerted it. It is one 
of the Birds which the Jews were forbid to eat. | 

ASCHOS. "Awrx93. Deformity of the Body in general, or 
any particular Member, Conflantine, Caftellus, =_ | 
.  ASCHRION. The Name of a Phyſician of the Empiric 
Sect. All that is farther known of him is, that he was very 
well verſed in the Materia Median, and was one of Galen's 
Maſters, who deſcribes a Remedy he learned from him, againſt 
the Bite of a mad Dog, which he eſteems of conſiderable Effica- 
cy. The Medicine is this : 
Take of the Aſhes of Cray-fiſh burnt alive, in a red Copper 


Pot, ten Parts, of Gentian five Parts, of Frankincenſe one 
Part. Let the Patient take a large Spoonful of this in Water bim to Chiron the Centaur, who 
_ forty Days together. But if Application be not made for a 


* 
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Cure, till ſome Days after the Bite, the Doſe muſt be doubled; 
At the ſame Time apply to the Wound à Plaiſter made of Pix 


Brutia, Opopanax, and Yi „ compounded according to 
— Foun, an Ten Pine —— 
eſt Vinegar, and three Ounces of Opopanat.”- Galen ſays,” 
he very much confided in this Medicine, becauſe. not one of 
who uſed it died. Æſchrion burnt his Cray-fiſh after the 
iſing of the Dog-ſtar, when the Sun was paſſed into Levy and 
7 r Day of the Moon [the third Day after the 
Moon]. | | | 
ä HYNOMENOUS Plants, [of A e,, of dex 
nai, Gr. I am aſhamed. ] Thoſe Plants are commonly called Sen- 
ſive, or fenſible Plants, as giving ſome Tokens of Senſe: 
are ſuch whoſe Frame and Conſtitution is fo nice and ten 
that on che Touch, or leaſh Preſſure of ohen Hand. they will 
contract their Leaves and Flowers, as if ſenſible of the Touch. 
e The nus) of hs gear Phyfcan fe 
A he Hi of this ian, 
ſuch he appears to have been, is ſo involved in — and Ro- 
mance, that it is impoſſible to extricate the Truth with any 
Certainty. Tully ſays, there were three of the Name. The 
firſt was the Som of Apollo, and the ſame that was held in pt 
Veneration by the Arcadians : He was the Inventor of the 


and Bandage. | we 
The ſecond Z#/eukopins was Brother to the ſecond Mercuty. 
This is he that is to have been ftruck with Thunder by 


Jupiter, and is ſaid to lie buried at Cy noſura in Peloponneſus. 

The third was the Son of Arſippus and Arſione. He invent- 
ed Purging, and Drawing of Teeth, " | | 

Monſieur Le Clerc is of Opinion, however, that there Wver 
was more than one #ſculapius, and that he was a Pheniciah, 
or rather a Nephew of Chanaan, which laſt he apprehends to be 
the ſame as Hermes. Or ar leaſt, if there was an A ſculapi 
amongſt the Greeks, that he borrowed not only the Name, but 
RE of the Phenician, | 

Egyptians relate, that Z#/culafivus was Medicine 
by Hermes, whom they — . 2 the Art. 
And if the Account given by Sanchoniathon is true (See Euſebi- 
us) Aſculapius and Hermes Were nearly related, for Miſor, the 
Father of Hermes, had a Brother, whoſe Name was Siduc, or 
Sadoc, - This laſt had ſeven Sons, called Diaſcures, Cabires, or 
Corybantes, and an eighth, which was Eſculapius, by one of the 
Daughters of Saturn and Aſtarte. By this Gen „it ap- 
pears, that Hermes and #ſculapias were firſt Couſins, and it 
renders the Egyptian Account, that Æſculapius learned Medi- 
cing,of Hermes, the more probable. Upon the Whole, the intire 
F ſeems to have been concerned in making Improvements 
in, or inventing Medicine, for the Sons of the Cabyres or Co- 
bantes are by the ſame Sanchoniathon repreſented to = 
employed themſelves in diſcovering the Virtues of Plants, and 
Remedies againſt venomous Bites. 

The Oriental Authors relate, that ſculapiut was a Diſciple 
of Edris, who, is the fame as Enoch ; and the Oriental Chriſtians 
have a Tradition, that Enoch, or Edris, is the fame as the 
Hermes of the Egyptians, called TRISMEOIST us. 

This #ſeulapius, according to the Accounts given of him 
the Eaſtern Writers, gave the firſt Riſe to 2 in this 
Manner: After the Death of Edris, or Enoch, & ſculapius, 
by the Inſtigation of the Devil, made a Statue in Honour of 
his Maſter ahd Patron, whom he repreſented, holding a Branch 
of Althæa, or Marſh-Mallows in his Hand, and, being conſtantly 
before” it, ſeemed to pay it extraordinary Honours, This was 
afterwards imitated by his ſuperſtitious 3 till at laſt 
it roſe to Idolatry. | 

This is the Sum of what is related, with reſpeR to the Egyp- 
tian, or Phenician Æſculapius. The Accounts we have of the 
Grecian Æſculapius are much more ample, but equally uncer- 
tain, and perhaps more fabulous, it having been the Cuſtom 
amongſt the Greeks, to rob th Egyptians of their M 
and to diſguiſe the allegorical Meaning with Fictions of their own. 

The Mother of this Æſculapius was Coronis, a Daughtes 
of Phlegias, King of the Lapithæ 2 or, according to 
ſome, Arſinoe, Daughter to Leucippus of Meſſenia. This La- 
dy, being clandeſtinely with Child by Apollo, was deli- 
vered of her Son on a Mountain in the Territory of Epidaurus, 
during a Journey with her Father into Peloponneſus, where the 
Child was left, A Peaſant: of thoſe Parts, miſſing a ſhe Goat 
and found 

, and the 
Others give a different Account of his mi 
They agree, that Coronis was with Child by Apollo ; 
that Apollo having diſcovered that the Nymph | 
Kind of Favours to a young Arcadian, Which ſhe had 
on him, in a Fit of Jealouſy, ſent his Siſter 
a Plague in the City where his Miſtreſs lived, of which 
But, as ſhe was on the Funeral Pile, the God came, 
his Son away, out of the Midſt of the Flames, and conveye: 
undertogk the Charge of 
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Other Kabulous Accounts are given of the Birth of & ſculapius, 
and many Countries diſpute for the Honour of producing him, 
as was uſual amongſt the Greeks, with reſpect to their eminent 
Men. But it is agreed on all Hands, that he was bred under 
the Tuition of Chiron the Centaur, and that, by his Inſtructi- 
ons, and the Aſſiſtance of his Father Apollo, he arrived at a very 


extraordinary Knowledge in Phyſic, which gained him a Place 


amongſt the heathen Divinities, after he had rendered himſelf 
agreeable to Mankind, by curing thoſe who ſtood in Need of 
his Aſſiſtance, of Ulcers, Wounds, Fevers, and painful Diſ- 
orders, by Means of Incantations, lenient Pations, Inciſions, 
and external Applications, It was on Account of his extraor- 
dinary Skill in all Branches of Phyſic, that he was choſen by 
the . — concerned in the Argonautic Expedition, to ac- 
company them in that hazardous Enterprizae. 

The Greeks, much uſed to Exaggeration, when the Honour 
of any of their Countrymen is in Queſtion, relate, that Æſcu- 
lapius could not only recover People from dangerous Diſtempers, 
but alſo knew a Way of reſtoring Life to thoſe that were dead: 
and of this they give many Inſtances, among which, the laſt 
was Hippolytus. Upon this, they ſay, Pluto made a Remon- 
ſtrance to Jupiter, that, if Æſculapius was ſuffered to proceed in 
this Manner, the Regions under his Juriſdiction would in 
Time become deſolate. Upon this Complaint Jupiter ſtruck 
Aſculapius with a Thunderbolt, and with him Hippolytus, 
whom he had raiſed from the Dead; but at the. Requeſt of 
Apollo he was afterwards placed among the Stars by the Name 
of Ophiucus. 6-2 

He left two Sons Machaon and Podalirius, of whom Ho- 
mer makes honourable Mention. The Wife of Zſculapius 
was called Epione, or according to others Hygeia, or Lampetia, 
His Daughters were Agle, Panacæa, Faſo, Reme, and Aceſo. 
He is alſo ſaid to have had a Siſter called £r:op:s. All theſe are ſaid 
- to have been concerned in improving the medicinal Art. 

After the Death of A#/culapius, a great Number of Tem- 
ples were built in Honour of him in Greece, and the Grecian 
Colonies. Schulzius reckons up from Pauſanias, and other Au- 
thors, ſixty- three, to which People from all Parts reſorted, in 
order to be cured of their Diſtempers, which were probably 
performed by common Means, but were attributed to the mi- 
raculous Influence of the God by the Addreſs of his Prieſts. 

The Romans did not fail to imitate the Greeks in every 

Species of Superſtition and Idolatry. Agcordingly they built a 
Temple to Æſculapius in the Iſland of Tiber, upon the fol- 
lowing extraordinary. Occaſion, according to the Account Au- 
relius Victor gives of it. 
. Rome, at that Time, and the adjacent Territories, were ra- 
vaged by a Plague. Upon this Occaſion an Ambaſſy, conſiſt- 
ing of ten, with Q. Ogulnius at their Head, was diſpatched to 
Epidaurus, in order to invite the God A ſculapius to Rome, 
When theſe Ambaſſadors arrived at Epidaurus, as they were 
admiring the extraordinary Statue of Æſculapius, a large Ser- 
pent came from under the Altar, and paſſing from the Temple 
to the Roman Ship, went into the Apartment of Ogulnius. 
The Ambaſſadors rejoiced at this Prodigy, immediately ſet 
Sail, and arrived ſaſe at Antium with their „but being 
detained there ſome Days by the Tempeſtuouſneſs of the Seas, 
the Serpent got out of the Veſſel, and lodged himſelf in a neigh- 
bouring Temple dedicated to & ſculapius, but as ſoon as it was 
calm, returned, and then the Ambaſſadors purſued their Voyage; 
but when they arrived at the Iſland of Tiber, the God in the 
Shape of a Serpent quitted the Ship, and went on Shore, 
where they built him a Temple, and the Plague immediately 
ceaſed, 

Pliny ſays, this Temple was built there out of ſome Diſre- 
ſpect which the Romans had for the Art over which A /cu- 
lapius preſided. A very childiſh Reaſon; as if that wiſe People 
would have been at the Trouble to have ſent a ſolemn Am- 
baſſy to Epidaurus for the God, in order to affront him. 

Plutarch, in the Opinion of Le Clerc, has given a better 
Reaſon. This Author ſeems to think, that both the Temple at 
Rome, and the other Temples in Greece, dedicated to ſcu- 
lapiat, were built in open and high Situations, that the Sick 
_— reſorted to them might enjoy the Advantage of a good 

F, | bs 
There can be no Doubt, but that the Romans built this 
Temple to A ſculapius, at a Diſtance from the City, in Imi- 
tation of the Greeks: And there is a better and very ob- 
vious Reaſon, why the latter choſe ſuch Situations for theſe 
Temples, I mean, becauſe they intended to prevent contagi- 
ous Diſtempers from being brought into their Cities, ”y the 
Sick which reſorted to the Prieſts of Æſculapius for their Cure, 
and from being bed in the cloſe; Air of a populous Place by 
a Concourſe of diſeaſed People. 52 
 . The Statue of A ſculapius at Epidaurus, made by Thraſy- 
medes, the Statuary, was remarkable for the Size, the Work- 
manſhip, and the Materials, which were Gold and Ivory. 
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In this he ws repreſented fitting on a Throne, with n Stiff 


in one Hand, and leaning with the other on the Head of a 

large Serpent, with a Dog at his Feet. Pauſanias ſays, the 

Dog was placed there, becauſe he guarded Æſculnpius in his 

— _ _ rather thinks this Animal an Emblem of 
which is neceſſary to a Profefſi 

which this God preſides, 6 | ES 5 2 

From the ſame Pauſanias we learn, that he was ſometimes figur- 
ed holding a Pine-cone in his Hand. And that a large brown 
Serpent, peculiar to the Country of Epidaurus, was facred to 
him. This Sort of Serpent was eſteemed harmleſs, and foris 
of —_ _ — * in his Temple at Epidaurus. In 
moſt o igures this t is drawn twi | 
Staff he holds A his Hand. 14 ö 

Sometimes a Cock is placed at his Feet to repreſent Vigi- 
lance; ſometimes an Eagle, an Emblem of Diſcernment or 
Longevity, on his right Side, and a Ram's Head on the left, 
which is ſaid to be expreſſive of Dreams and Divinations. 

Upon ſome Medals A ſculapius is accompanied by a little Fi- 
gure of a Youth, cloathed in a Habit which covers his Head ; 
this, Mr. Spon fays, was the Emblem of Sickneſs, the Object 
of Medicine, becauſe amongſt the Antients the Sick covered 
their Heads, whereas thoſe that were in Health went bare- 
headed. This little Figure was called by the Names of Te- 
leſphorus, Acefius, Evamerion, or, as Mr, Le Clerc remarks, OB. 
What the laſt-mentioned Author adds upon this Occaſion, is 
too curious to be omitted. With that, therefore, I ſhall con- 
clude the fabulous Accounts of A ſculapius. 

Monſieur Patin gives an Account of a Medal ſtruck in Ho- 
nour of the Emperor Adrian (perhaps on Account of his Know- 
ledge in Phyſic) where on one Side A/culapius is repreſented 
accompanied with Hygeia ; on the other Teleſphorus with this 
Inſcription round it : | 

nePra ENT KEGAAAIQNOE, 


And juſt before Teleſphorus the Letters O B. Mr. Patin ex- 
—— the firſt Words Pergamenorum ſub Cephalione, adding in 
talics, Teleſphorus. He afterwards adds, from Pauſanias, that 
Teleſphorus was a Divinity of the Pergamenians, who was 
ſo called by the Directions of an Oracle, and that ſome tranſ- 
late the Word by Familiar Spirit (Devin) or Ventrilequus, 
This, ſays Mr, Le Clerc. made me imagine that TELERSHTHO- 
RUS and Os were the ſame, having found Os in other Places 
alſo tranſlated Familiar Spirit, or Ventriloquus. 

Selden tells us, that the Wor-! On was uſually tranſlated 
Python, or Magician, This OB was a Spirit, or Demon, that 
gate Anſwers which ſeemed to come from the Pudenda, the 

cad, or the Armpits, but in a Voice ſo low, that it appeared 
to proceed from ſome deep Cavity, as if a' dead Perſon ſpoke in 
a Tomb, inſomuch that thoſe who conſulted it, ſometimes did 
not hear it at all, but formed in their Imaginations what An- 
ſwers they thought proper. Selden adds, See the Hiſtory of Sa- 
muel, whoſe Figure was repreſented to Saul by a Woman, 
from the Pudenda of whom Os either ſpoke, or was imagin- 
ed to ſpeak. The Scripture, in the firſt Book of Samuel, 
Chapter 38. calls this Woman 7 or Ventrilaqua, as it 
> ON, a 2 who had Os; hence Saul ad- 

reſſes her thus, Prepheſy to me, I pray you, by On, which 
the Septuagint —_ Propheſy £ 2 1 22 
uus. Os therefore was a Spirit which was ſuppoſed to ſpeak 
from the Belly. 


Thus far Mr. Le Clerc, and as the Hebrew Word is 2s 


OB, * which in the Septuagint is tranſlated, h,, and 


our Tranſlators render Familiar Spirit, I think there can be 


no Diſpute of his 1 
Buxtorf renders the Hebrew Word OB by Pytho, one who, in 


giving Anſwers by diabolical Arts, ſeduces Men from God, 


Levit. XIX. 31. XX. 27.“ The Word alſo, as he obſerves, 
ſignifies Bottles, Job XXXII. 19.* Hence Pytho, according to 
Aben Eſra, means one who uttered Oracles from a ſwollen Bel- 
ly, as from a Bottle, whence the Perſon was called iyyaryipuler. 

I muſt remark farther, that there have been People in out 
Days, who were Maſters of the Art of managing their Voice 
in ſuch a Manner, as to make it in Appearance proceed from 


any Part about them, or even near them, and that in much ſuch” 


a Tone as that of Os deſcribed by Selden, There was a Fel- 
low about Town about 5 Years ago, called the ſpeak - 
ing Smith, who was a great Maſter in this Way, and who, in- 
ſtead of being ambitious of the Character of a Conjurer, em- 


Poze this Talent in frighting Porters, Drawers, and other 


eople, who were not acquainted with the Trick, and whom 
their Friends contrived to bring into the Smith's Company, on 
Purpoſe to be teazed and terrifed. About ten Years ago there 
was another who this Art, though in a leſs Degree 
of Perſection. I have been ſeveral Times in his Company in 
the Country, where be uſed to travel as a Rider, ſo far as I 
remember, to 2 Tobacconiſt. And a Woman who begged 


n ; X x. about 
n ses the Paſſage. Ses the Seqtuag agi Regan not Gem that babe Familiar Spirits, INAK, Oboth, neither ſeek after 
Wizards, A Man alſo or Woman that hath a Familiar Spirit am, or that is a . ſhall ſurely be put to Death, 


© Behold my Belly is as Wine that hath no Vent, it is ready to burſt like new Bottles Mang. 
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About the Country, was faid to excel them both in this Way, 
2 to carry on a ſeeming Converſation betwixt ſeveral 
Peop 


, whom, ſhe told the Ignorant, were ber Husband and 
Children that had been long dead. It is not to be diſputed, but 
theſe would have had it in their Power, with a little Arti- 
fice, in the Days of Ignorance, to have been eſteemed con- 
verſant with familiar Spirits; and they might even have ſur- 
priſed a more enlightened Age, if they had been artful and 
deſigning enough to have guarded the Secret. : 

As to the Hiſtory of Aſculapius, without having any Re- 

rd to the fabulous Accounts of him in the Grecian Theology, 

am inclined to think he was a Phcenician, who having made 
very ſucceſsful Searches into Nature, eſpecially that Part of it 
that related to Pharmacy and Medicine, gained great Re- 
putation and Honour among his Countrymen. 

His true original Name, I imagine, is loſt to us in that, 
which the People that had experienced his Skill and Abilities 
in Phyſic, had given him by Way of Eminence and Di- 
ſtinction; for it was a Cuſtom in the Eaſtern Nations, 
when any Perſon appeared among them of ſingular Talents, 
to honour him with an Appellation declarative of his Merit, 
after the Manner of the Agnomen among the Romans, Hence 
it was, that Hermes, the Reſtorer of the Egyptian Learning, 
was called Triſmegi/lus, or rather by the Egyptian Name that 
anſwered that Meaning, for Triſmegiſtus was the Greek Tranſ- 


lation of the Egyptian Original; this Man's true Name was 


Siphoas, as Sincellus informs us out of Manetho. Tips d 0 
E - 


6. 

"As the Egyptians diſtinguiſhed Hermes by the Name of Triſ- 
megiſtus for his great r ſo the Phoenicians, according 
to the Taſte of thoſe Times (for A ſculapius is ſuppoſed to be 
cotemporary with Triſmegiſtus) gave him likewiſe a Name 
of Diſtinction, on Account of his Skill in Phyſic and Medi- 
cine. They called him 28 55wn, Haſtel-ab, the Father of 
Knowledge or Skill, which laſt Word, by-the-by, ſeems to take 
its Original from the Hebrew-Phœnician Word 9, Sekel, 
Knowledge or Under flanding, . 

It was an uſual Phraſe amongſt the antient Orientals, where 
they would deſcribe a Perſon that had been beneficial to Man- 
kind, by ſome uſeful Invention or Diſcovery, to call him the 
of it. For Inſtance, this Hebrew Idiom is uſed in Holy 
Wit, with Regard to Jubal, Gen. IV. 21. where he is called 

Father of all ſuch as handle the Organ and Harp, from 
firſt inventing Muſic, Tubalcain alſo, from his firſt Inven- 
tion of fabricating Iron by Fire, was called RNWN Ax, Ab E/ta, 
or The Father of Fire ; from whence the Greek formed thei 
"Hare as the Latins did their Vulcan from Tubalcain; in 
like Manner the Phcenicians from the Skill in Medicine, that 
they found in the Perſon the Subject of this Enquiry, called 
him Aſtel. ab, the Father of Skill (in Medicine) which the Greeks 
afterwards corrupted into # 3 | 

What Mr. Le Clerc in his Hifory of Phyſic obſerves, that 
AE ſculapius was a Pheœnnician, and that the Original of his 
Name was to be ſought for there, is undoubtedly true. But I 
am afraid that cannot be ſaid of the rr he gives of it; 
he derives it from Is CALATHOT, 4 Man of the Knife ; ſuppoſ- 
ing him to be ſo called from the Uſe of the Knife in chirurgi- 
cal Operations, in which Caſe it is much to be ſuſpected, if 
the Uſe of the Knife was then fo much known, as would 
neceſſary to ſupport the Etymology of this learned Man. 

By all the fabulous Accounts of the Grecian A ſculapius it 
appears that he was a conſiderable BenefaQor to Mankind. It 
remains that we endeavour to come at the Reality of his Per- 
ſon and Character, and to extricate Truth out of a Multitude 
of Fables. And in order to do this, it is reaſonable to make 
Uſe of the Teſtimony of medicinal Writers, who, it is to be 
ſuppoſed, are beſt acquainted with what relates to the Patron 
of their Art. An- ngſt theſe Celſus is the firſt, who in his 
| Preface ſays thus: As the End of Agriculture is to ſupply the 
-Body with Aliment, that of Medicine is to procure it Health. 
No Part of the World has been without ſome Share of Know- 
Jedge in this Art, for the moſt barbarous Nations were ac- 

uainted with the Virtues of Herbs, and other obvious Reme- 

ies, for their Wounds and Diſeaſes. However, it was cul- 
'tivated in Greece more than in other Nations, not however 
originally, but a few Ages before it flouriſhed among us, for 
Aſculapius is celebrated for being the firſt Inventor of it, who 
was deified, becauſe he reduced the Science, before his Time 
rude and empirical, to a more regular Art. | 
We find ſomething more particular with Reſpect to ſcula- 
Pius in nn, oy _ ofa reat Meaſure avoided ” Ex- 
aggerations uſual amon is Countrymen, though he ſpeaks 
of the national Divinity of the Fiace (herk Key born. 

A ſculapius, the Deity of our 8 reſcribed entertain- 
ing Songs, Buffoonery, and ſome Sorts uſic, ſor ſuch as by 
the too vehement Motion of the Mind had rendered the Tem- 
prrament of their Body hotter than was conſiſtent with Mo- 
deration : To others, and thoſe not a few, he enjoined Hunt- 
ing, Riding, and Exerciſes at Arms, and direQed the Kind of 
Motion rtiey were to be employed in, and the Arms in which 
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they were to exertiſe. He did not think it enough 
in general, how the Mind, when ſunk, might be raiſed, with- 
out aſcertaining the Meaſure of it from the Idea of the Exer- 
ciſe. Galen, de Sanit, tuenda, L. 2. C. 8. 


to teach 


True Medicine fornis Conjectures concerning the Nature or 
Conſtitution of the Patient, which the Generality of -Phyſi- 
cians call 2 But this is by all conſeſſed to be in- 
comprehenſible ; therefore all aſcribe the true Art of Medicine 
to Apollo and A ſculapins, Galen, Meth. Med. L. 3. C. 7. 

The Greeks aſcribe the Invention of Arts to the Sons, or near 
Kindred of the Gods, by whom they were communicated. 
On this Account it appears, that Z#/aulapius was the Inventor 
of Medicine, in the Knowledge of which he was firſt in- 
ſtituted by his Father Apollo, and afterwards delivered: the ſame 
to Mankind, Before his Time the Art of Healing was un- 
known, though the Antients had ſome Inſight into the Vir- 
tues of Medicines and Herbs ; ſuch as Chiron, the Centaur, 
among the Greeks, and the Heroes under his Tuition. They 
had alſo, it ſeems, by what is aſcribed to Ariſtzus, Melampus, 
and Polyidus, made ſome Experiment that Way. That the 
Egyptians had fome Notion of other Remedies beſides Herbs, 
ſeems evident enough from Homer. | 

Beſides, the firſt Phyſicians muſt have learnt many Things 
in Surgery and manual Operation from the Opening of 
Carcafles, which it was the Cuſtom to do, in order to em- 
balm them. Some Inventions are imputed to Chance, as 
Couching for a Cataract to the caſual Obſervation of a cer- 
tain Goat, who, labouring under that Deſect, recovered its 
Sight by impreſſing its Eye on a ſharp- pointed Ruſh. The 
Uſe of a Clyſter alſo, they ſay, is derived from the Bird Ibis, 
who, making the Skin of her long Neck ſerve inſtead of a 
Bladder, fills it with the Water of the Nile, or Sea-water, 
and by the Help of her Beak introduces it into her Body 
through the Anus. And Herodotus, the Hiſtorian, writes, 
that it was an antient Cuſtom to bring out their Sick into 
the Street, and moſt frequented Places, to receive the Advice 
and Preſcriptions of ſuch Perſons, as had Iaboured under the 
ſame Diſtempers, and had been cured ; and fo, by this Means, 
was Medicine at length eſtabliſhed, being raiſed into an Art 
from the Multitude of Facts and Experiments. But all this 
while Reaſon was wanting to aſſiſt and perfect Experience, 
and & ſculapius alone was the firſt Inventor of true and rational 
Medicine, and ſuch as, on all Accounts, deſerved that Name. 
His Succeſſors, Aſclepiadz, delivered it down to Poſte- 
rity, as it were, by hereditary Succeſſion. Among them Hip- 
pocrates was the moſt eminent by many and was the 
firſt among the Greeks who perſected the Art of Medicine. 
Galen's Introdudtion, | 

If we reflet upon the fabulous Accounts related of the 
Grecian Aſculapius above, and join with theſe what is ſaid 
by Celſus and Galen, we may perhaps have Reaſon to believe 
the following Conjectures, in Regard to the true Hiſtory of 
this A ſculapius, to be not very diſtant from the Truth. 

He appears therefore to have been the illegitimate Son of 
ſome Lady of Diſtinction, who expoſed him on a Mountain in 
the Territory of 'Epidaurus, to avoid the Reproaches uſual on 
ſuch Occaſions. In this Situation he was probably found by 
the Means of the Dog of ſome Shepherd, or Goatherd, for 


be it is uſual with theſe ſagacious Animals to apprize their Maſters 


of any Thing uncommon that occurs, by ſtaying near it and 
barking ; and, if this was the Caſe, a very ſmall Degree of 
Superſtition, joined with a ſtrong Imagination, would furniſh 
him with a t for his Nurſe, whilſt under ſuch a Diſtreſs. 

When he was once found, it is not unlikely that his Mo- 
ther might privately take Care to have him delivered to Chiron, 
a Man in thoſe Days eminent for the Education of Youth. 

We may very reaſonably ſuppoſe that the young A ſculapius 
had very extraordinary Parts, for which — many na- 
tural Children, both amongſt the Antients and Moderns, have 
been remarkable, and that upon this Account his Tutor Chiron 
took more than ordinary Pains in the Inſtruction of his Pupil. 
Add to this that the Youth, finding he had nothing to depend 
on but his own Genius and Diligence, might be prompted by his 
Ambition to an extraordinary Application, that he might ſome- 
time make a Figure in the World, equal to that of his Fel- 
low Students, who were Sons to People of Condition, thus 
ſupplying the Diſadvantages of Birth by Induſtry. This Sup- 
poſition will appear leſs chimerical, if we reflect, that thoſe 
who have in all Ages made very extraordinary Progreſſes in 
Sciences, have generally been ſuch whoſe. Circumſtances have 
obliged them early to take uncommon Pains. 

ſculapius, thus furniſhed with a Capacity, would not fail 
to lay hold of the Opportunities of Improvement which pre- 
ſented, and to purſue the Way to Eminence by the Road to 
which he. was directed by his Genius. His favourite Study 
therefore being that of Phyſic, when he arrived at ſuch a Degree 
of Knowledge in the Art, as to excel his Contemporaries in 
the Cure of Diſcaſes, his Countrymen, or perhaps Chiron him- 


ſelf, might give him the honorary Appellation of ſcnlapius, a 
—— from the 5 Inventor of Phyſic, * 


As 


we Hiſtory and CharaQter of whom the Greeks had at that 


Time been made acquainted. | 
The Circumſtances of his Birth, added to his Eminence in 
Medicine, would give his ſuperſtitious Countrymen an obvi- 
ous Hint to call him the Son of Apollo, and a national Vanity 
might at laſt make him a God. | 
is appears to me the moſt real and genuine Account of 
the Greek #fculapizs, for I can by no Means agree with thoſe 
Authors who are of Opinion that there never was ſuch a Per- 
ſon amongſt the Greeks, Hi is ſaid to be a Deſcen- 
dant from him, and a regular Pedigree is produced, by which 
it appears that he was the eighteenth from A ſculapius, inclu- 
ſive. Now if this was not real, the Aſclepiad could never 
have heen guilty of ſo impudent a Fiction, attended with a 
great many Circumſtances that might have been diſproved, 
which, however, it does not appear to have been ever attempted, 
even by the Phyſicians of the Cnidian School, who, as it 
ſeems, were no great Friends to Hippocrates, and who main- 
tained a Spirit of Emulation againſt the Phyſicians of Cos. 
This Pedigree will be given with the Life of Hippocrates ; 
mean Time it may ſuffice to remark that the Poſterity of 
Jy 1 by Podalirius, reigned Kings of Caria, till the Time 

Theodorus the Second of that Name, who was obliged by 
the Heraclidæ to retire from their Country, and ſettle in Cos, 
an Iſland not far from Caria. 

I ſhall end this Account of Z#ſculapius with remarking, that 
if the Art of Healing had not been very much advanced be- 
fore the Time of Hippocrates, it would have been impoſſible 
for any one Man to have made Obſervations ſufficient to 
eſtabliſh thoſe univerſal Rules, laid down by that extraordi- 
nary Man ; Rules which, at the Diſtance of more than two 
thouſand Years, are confirmed by every Caſe that occurs in 
the Practice of Phyſic, inſomuch that it may be truly ſaid, 
that if the Writings of Hippocrates had been loſt ſo far, that 
later Writers in Phyſic could not have borrowed his Sentiments, 
Medicine which, though far from being perfect, is nevertheleſs 
beneficial to the World in an eminent Degree, would have 
been ſcarce worth regarding, and of little Importance to Man- 
kind. This I venture to affirm, becauſe T am certain that 
every Phyſician in Europe, who is acquainted with this Au- 
thor, and knows his Profeſſion, will agree to it. | 

ASTAS. The Summer. This is too well known to want 
Explanation. | 

Remarks have been made on this Seaſon by Authors, 
which deſerve Notice. 

Whence comes it that Lippitude, or Soreneſs of Eyes, more 
frequently happens in this hot and dry Seaſon, than another ? 
For it feems reaſonable to imagine, that the natural Dry- 
neſs of this Time of the Year. N at a B d to all De- 
fluxions, and yet we are not ſenſible of the t we might 
expect with Reſpet to Eyes, from that Conſtriction and 
Denſation which are the natural Effects of Heat. I anſwer, 
that, granting theſe to be Conſequences of the Seaſon, 
the extraordinary Splendor of the lucid Air, which dazzles 
the Sight, is very offenſive and hurtful to the Eyes, which 
cannot be doubted, fince every uncommon Degree of White- 
neſs is wont to diſturb and diſ̃pate the Senſes. For this Rea- 
ſon, when we are preſcribed Reft, we ſeek out a dark Re- 
treat, where we may avoid all Cauſes of Motion, It is 
plain then, that the Frequency of Lippi, or People troubled 
with fore Eyes in the Summer, is owing to the Radiancy of the 
Sun- Beams. Caffi Problem. 16. 

Diſeaſes, which the Summer produces, are continual, burn- 
ing, or tertian Fevers, Vomitings, Looſeneſs, Pains in the Ears, 
Ulcers of the Mouth, cancerous Sores, eſpecially in the Puden- 
da, and whatever Diſtempers waſte a Man by Sweating. Cel- 
ſus, L. 2. C. 1. from Hippocrates. 

To theſe Diſtempers Aetius adds Inflammations of the Eyes. 
Tetr. 2. Serm. 3. Cap. 12. 

In the Summer the Pulſe beats quicker, becauſe. of the 
Heat of the circumambient Air. Philaretus de Pulſibis, 

9 "EW | 

In this Seaſon, Reſt is convenient, and a Diminution of 
Exerciſe and Aliment, 

The Food ought to be of a colder Nature, and Drinking 
is to be indulged, and all Things done in order to refrige- 

_ = 4" P. Ægineta, L. 1. C. 53. Orilaſ. Eupo- 

. L. I. C. 10. 

In Summer cat and drink often, but little at a Time, 
for the Body wants frequent Refreſhment. For this Reaſon 
it will be convenient to make a Dinner ; Fleſh and Greens are 
proper — N ought to be racy much diluted, that it 
may quench. the. Thirſt, without Inflaming ; cold Bathing, 
Meat roaſted, Aliment of a cold or — Nakite are to 
be uſed. Celſus, L. 1. G. 3. | 
With Reſpect to the Summer, it is worthy of Obſervation, 
that the Digeſtion is not ſo ſtrong, and that the Appetites 
of moſt People are not fo great as in Winter, for the v 
fame Reaſons that the Inhabitants of warm Climates eat 
and digeſt ſolid Food with more Difficulty than thoſe of cold; 


-paits the Elaſticity of thoſe whi 
ſtion, the unavoidable 
petite, and Power of is, of Di- 
ion, muſt be diminiſhed. Hence the Inhabitants of 
imates are weak, and People who live in the fame Climate 
are not ſo ſtrong in Summer as in Winter. In warm Coun- 
tries therefore, and in Summer, Providence has provided Food 
ſuitable to the Climate and Seaſon, I mean Fruits ; and it 
rematkable, that Rice, produced in ſuch Plenty in Southern 
Countries, as to be the uſual Food of the Inhabitants, is an 
& which their Situation in Regard to Laxity 
Heat ſeems to require, "Theſe warm Climates alſo are 
ſtored with Aromatics, which are known by Phyſicians to pro- 
mote Appetite and Digeſtion, by increaſing the Elaſticity of 
the Fibres which compoſe the ſubſervient to both, 
and'of theſe the Inhabitants make conſiderable Uſe. 

On the Contrary, Cold contracts the animal Fibres, and 
increaſes their Elaſticity ; thence People durin inter are 
ſtronger, eat more, and digeſt better than in Summer; and 
hence the Northern Nations produce a Race of Men more 
robuſt, and ſuited to bear Fatigue, than thoſe who live nearer 
the Line. Their Food, for theſe Reaſons, conſiſts principal- 
LS Animal Fleſh, which they are enabled to digeſt, and 

vidence has not thought it neceſſary to furniſh the cold 
Climates with many aromatic Vegetables, becauſe they are of 
little or no Uſe to the Inhabitants. 

It is remarkable that our own men who change this 
Climate for one that is very hot generally fall into ſome very 
dangerous Diſtemper 3 but we do not find the ſame Complaints 
ariſe from removing from a hot Country into one that is cold. 
The Reaſon appears plain from what has been ſaid of the Ef- 
ſects of Heat and In the firſt Caſe, our People are ob- 
liged, by 2 whilſt on Sbip- board, to eat har- 
dened by Salt, and rendered ſtill harder by the Vi it is 

eat with it ; or elſe farinaceous Vegetables unferment- 
ed, both which are very difficult to digeſt, eſpecially when the 
Organs of Digeſtion are perpetually growing weaker, by Rea- 


ſon of the Heat, and a proper Degree of ſtrong Exerciſe, which 
in all Climates and Seaſons ought to accompany ftrong Ali- 
ments, cannot be uſed, Others by Inclination purſue the ſame 


Method of Living in Jamaica or Barbadoes which have 
been uſed to in England, without conſidering that the Powers 
of Digeſtion are . 

The Caſe is juſt the Reverſe, when a Man removes from 
a warm Country into one that is cold; for, though he is 
obliged by Neceſſity, or makes it his Choice, to live on Ali- 
ment not ſo eaſily changeable by the animal Actions, yet as 
the Fibres grow daily ſtronger as he approaches the Tropic, 
by Reaſon of the Increaſe of Cold, the Effects ſpecified in 
De other Inſtance are prevented, at leaſt in a conſiderable 


ence appears the Reaſonableneſs of thoſe Rules laid down 
by the Antients with Reſpect to Summer. 
STATES. Freckles on the Face. Pliny, L. 28. C. 12. 
ys, theſe are to be taken away by Calves-dung mixed with 
il, and Gum Arabic, | | 
ASTHESIS. 48:44, Senſation, or the Faculty or Power 
of Senſation. Conflantine. 1577 
ASTHPHARA. Incineration, or Burning of the Fleſh, 
or any other Part of the Body. Caftellus from Dorneus. 
TUARIUM. The Name of many Inſtruments, con- 
trived to convey Heat to the whole, or particular Parts of 
the Body, in Engliſh properly called Stoves. Blancard ex- 
plains it a Vapour-bath, which is but one Species of Aua 


rum. | 

A#STUATIO. it ſignifies in ſome Authors the Boiling up 
bf Liquors, which efferveſce, or ferment, when mixed toge- 
ther. But it is not claſſical in this Senſe. 

ESTUS. Heat of any Sort, whether raiſed by Fire, Diſ- 
tempers, Medicines, Efferveſcence, or Fomentation. 

AT AS. Age. Different Ages are ſubject to Diſtempers, 
which do not ſo frequently happen in others. Thus, accord- 
ing to Hippocrates, Aph. 24. L. new-born Infants are 
ſublet to Aphthæ, or Thruſbes, Pukings, Coughs, Want of 
Sleep, Startings in their Sleep (048%) Inflammations of the Na- 
vel, and Running of the Ears, 

t is remarkable that Celſus has tranſlated this Paſſage, L, 
2. C. 1. literally, except that he has omitted , which I 
have tranſlated as above, Starting in the Sleep. ©; ſignifies 
Fear, or the Cauſes of Fear, and no Diftemper that I know 


of, Y . 

When Children arrive at the Age of breeding Teeth, they 
. 
vers, Con vu 1 ially when they breed their 
Fortreath, which are called Cons, Theſe are © danger- 
ous, eſpecially to thoſe who are of a coſtive Habit, e Ash. 


L. 3· 25. Celſuu, L. a. 0. 1. e 
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Ta 4 more advanced they are ſubject to Inſlammat ions 


Age, 
of the Tonſils, Diſtorſions of the Spine (as Celſus tranſlates the 


Paſſage) Difficulty in Breathing, round Worms, and Aſcarides, 
Warts, Tumors of the parotid Glands, Stranguries, King's 
Evil, and many other Tumors, but eſpecially above-men- 


T have tranſlated Taha, Tumors of the parotid Glands, 
in Deference to the Judgment of Heurnius, tho' F ſuſpect it ſigni- 
fies an Achor, or ſcald Head; it cannot ſignify a * fv be- 
cauſe Children are not ſubject to it; the other Signification of 
the Word is a Leproſy, which Children are not often affect- 
ed with, Now, as Children are very often troubled with 
ſcald Heads, which is ſomething like a Leproſy, it ſeems not 
unlikely that Hippocrates may mean an Achor, eſpecially as 
that is not otherwiſe taken Notice of in this Catalogue of 
Diſtempers to which Children are ſubject. Celſus omits it, 
As Children approach to Puberty, they are afflicted with 


tioned, _Hipp. Aph. L. 3. 26. Celfu, L. 2. C. 1. 


many of the Diſorders above-mentioned, with long Fevers, and 


1 from the Noſe, Hipp. Aph. L. 3. 17. 
2. CU. 1. 

The Lives of Children are moſt endangered from Diſtem- 
pers about the fortieth Day, others at the ſeventh Month, 
others at the ſeventh Year, and others again at the Time of 
Puberty. And whatever Diſorders Children are affected with, 
which do not ceaſe in Men at the Time of Puberty (Cel- 
ſus adds, or at the firſt Coition) and in Women at the Erup- 
tion of the Menſes, are uſually very obſtinate, and continue a 
long Time, Hippocrates, Aph. L. 3. C. 28. 

This Paſſage I have tranſlated according to the Explication 
of Celſus, L. 2. C. 1. 

Vouth is particularly ſubject to Spitting of Blood, Conſump- 
tions, acute Fevers, Epilepſies, and the like Diſorders, Hipp. 
Aph. L. 3. 29. Celſus, L. 2. C. 1. . 

They who are advanced beyond Youth are moſt liable to be 
affected with Aſthmas, Pleuriſies, Peripneumonies, Lethargies, 
Phrenſies, burning Fevers, chronical Diarrhceas, Cholera Mor- 
bus, Dyſenteries, Lienteries, and Piles, Fipp. Aph. L. 3. 30. 
Celſus, L. 2. C. 1. 

Old People are aflited with Shortneſs of Breath, Coughs 
from Catarrhs, Stranguries, Dyſuries, Pains in the Joints and 
Kidnies, Vertigos, Apoplexies, Cachexies, Itchings all over 
the Body, Want of Sleep, too much Moiſture in the Inteſtines, 
Eyes, and Noſe, Dimnefs of Sight, Glaucomas, and Thick- 
neſs of Hearing, Hippocrates, Aph. L. 3. 31. To theſe Celſus 
adds, that ſuch as are lean, and thin, are principally affected 
with Looſeneſles, Diſtillations (Catarrhs) Pains in the Viſcera, 
and of the Sides; but they who are fat, are wore ſubject to 
acute Diſtempers, and Difficulties of Breathing, of which they 
Frequently die ſuddenly, and which ſeldom happens to thoſe 
that are thin. L. 2. C. 1. 

Celſus makes alſo the Obſervations following on the different 
Ages: 

Tbe Differences of Age, as to Health, are thus conſidered 
with Reſpect to the four Seaſons of the Year, Children and 
Youth bordering upon Childhood are in their beſt Health in 
the Spring, and are ſafeſt in the Beginning of Summer. Old 
Men are moſt vigorous in Summer and the firſt Part of Au- 
tumn, Winter agrees beſt with young Men and the Middle» 
aged, Winter is moſt prejudicial to old Age, as Summer is to 
Youth, Celſus, L. 2. C. 1. ; 

Middle Age is the ſafeſt, becauſe it is in no Danger from 
the Heat of Youth, nor the Coldneſs of old Age. Celſus, L. 
2. C. 1. 

Aetius lays down the following Rules for the Management 
of People in different Ages: 

An Infant ought to be nouriſhed by Milk, till it has ac- 
quired a Firmneſs; after which it may be fed with Crums 
of Bread in Wine mixed with Honey, ſweet Wine or Milk, 
and, after a little while, with a poached Exg,; for Food which 
requires Chewing is filled with Saliva in their Mouths. The 
Drink muſt be diluted Wine. When you can ſafely venture 
to give Food made of Corn (which is outs. ae the 
twentieth Month) by Degrees, and in an artful Way diſuſe 
it to the Breaſt. if it falls into a Diſtemper after Wean- 
ing, put it to the Breaſt again. When the Diſeaſe is gone, 
ufe your beſt Care to nouriſh and reſtore it, and then ſet about 
Weaning it as before. Aetius, Tetrabib, 1, Serm. 4. C. 28. 

Weaned Infants muſt be diverted and recreated all Manner 
of Ways, and their Aliment muſt be light, and of good Juice. 
But the Child who has a good Temperament of Body muſt 
not be ſuffered to drink much Wine, for, in hot and moiſt Bo- 
dies, Wine fills the Head with Vapours. Nor is it my Opi- 
nion that they ſhould be forbid cold Water; for, in hot 
Weather eſpecially, and the Intervals of. Eating, .I allow them 
the Drinking of it, provided it be good, 

At ſeven Years old let them be taught the Elements of Lite- 
rature, and put into the Hands of Maſters of known Mild- 
neſs and Humanity, From fourteen to twenty-one is their 


Celſus, 


| ==. Time to'exerciſe themſelves in the Study of Pens 


hey are to be forbidden the Uſe of Venus, Wine is to | 
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drank fparingly, and their Exerciſes are to be increaſed. - 

they have attained to Manhood, and are in full Vigour of 
Age, a more remiſs Way of Living, and Relaxation of Re- 
gimen, with Reſpet to Body and Mind, agree beſt with 
them. But when natural Heat begins to leſſen, and the Prin- 
ciple of Cold to operate on the Habit, their Exerciſes of Body, 
of what Kind foever, are to be ſlackened by ts ag and their 
Proportion of Food by little and little is to diminiſhed, 
Aetius, Tetrabib, 1. Serm, 4. Cap. 29. 


The Recimen for Or Dp Act, 


Natutal old Age is a cold and dry Temperament of Body 
the Effect of Longevity, For es hs eſſential Parts of x 4 
Body, with the native Heat; waſte away by Degrees, and the 
Organs grow drier than is convenient for Service, both the Ac- 
tions are performed in a more languid Manner, and the Ani- 
mal himſelf ſinks in Bulk, grows little, lean, and extenuated, 
As Dryneſs comes on more and more, Rugoſity ſucceeds Lean- 
neſs, with Weakneſs of Limbs, and a tottering Motion. Who- 
ever then underſtands the Theory of Coldneſs and Dryneſfs, 
will make a proper Phyſician for an old Man. He knows 
that theſe Qualities are to be corrected by ſuch Things as heat 
and moiſten ; fuch are warm Baths of ſweet W aters, drink- 
ing good Wine, and Aliments which warm and moiſten at 
the ſame Time, and moderate Frictions with Oil in the Morn- 
ing, then Walking, or Geſtation, within the Bounds of Laſſi- 
tude. An old Man muſt eat often, but little, for an Excef in 
Quantity hurts him much, He is allowed to eat three Times 
in a Day; about the third Hour let him break his Faſt, on 
good Bread, and the fineſt clarified Honey. At the ſeventh Hour, 
after Friction, and fuch Exerciſes as are proper for old Men, let 
him waſh, and fir down to Dinner, | 

And here let his firſt Diſh conſiſt of ſuch Things as mollify 
the Belly, ſuch as, Garden Sallads of Beets and He 4 
ter that he may eat Sea-fiſh, and ſuch as live about the Rocks; 
after this Meal let him repoſe a While, and then uſe ſome 
moderate Motion, At Supper let him abſtain from Fiſh, let 
his Meat be of good Juice, that will not eaſily corrupt, ſuch 
as a Puller, or other Fowl, boiled in pure Water only, and with- 
out Sauce, Wine is very beneficial to old Men, not only as 
it diffuſes a Warmth throughout the whole Body, but alſo as it 
purges the Serum of the Blood by Urine, which is needful for 
molt of them, becauſe they abound with aqueous Superfluiticss 
Aetius, Tetrabiblos 1. Serm, 4. C. 30, ' 2 

ATHALE. "Aidan, * Soot. 
"Alan, See FUL1Go, 

ATHALES. From Ad, always, and 8%, to be green, 
a Name for the Sempervivum, Houſeleek. 

ATHER, A Word much uſed by natural Philoſophers, to 
ſignify an extremely fine Fluid, that pervades all Bodies, of 
which nothing is known, not even ſo much as its Exiſtence, 

But the Name of Ather has been given to an extremely light 


It is fmetimes wrotg 


and penetrating Fluid, made of Spirit of Wine deprived of its 


Phlegm by Diſtillation with Oil of Vitriol, of which we have 
the following Account in the Philoſophical Tranſactians: | 

The Ather of Plants appears to be almoſt deſtitute of all groſs 
Air, from placing it under the Receiver of the Air- pump; for, 
exhauſt the Air ever ſo accurately, this ætherial Liquor remains 
unmoved, nor does it emit any Air-bubbles which immediately 


ariſe in other Liquors, and according as their Quantity of in- 


trinſic Air is greater, ſo much the ſooner are ſuch Liquors put 
into Agitation, and emit alſo more Froth, and more vehe- 
ment Ebullitions in Proportion to their Viſcidity, Hence it 
follows, that this ther may be preſerved beſt (becauſe with- 
out any Diminution) under the Receiver in Vacuo, whereas, 
on the Contrary, expoſed to the open Air, its Parts ſoon eva- 
porate, and its whole Bulk vaniſhes. 

This Experiment failed remarkably, as we learn from a'Note 
in the Abridgement of the Tranſaioms, But I am well in- 
formed it would have ſucceeded, if the Spirit made Uſe. of 
in the Preparation of the Ather had been concentrated upon the 
Flowers of Zinc. 5 | : 

A little of it, poured on the Surface of the Hand, affeQs it 
with a Senſe of Cold, equal to that from the Contact of Snow, 
and blow upon it but once or twice with your Mouth, imme- 
diately your Hand becomes dry, Beware, however, of ap- 
proaching a lighted Candle with your Hand thus wet, leſt it 
take Fire and burn you. This Experiment ſucceeded, "I 

It cauſes ſuch a Stridor and Hiffing, being poured upon hot 
Water, as is frequently occaſioned by a Piece of hot Iron 
thrown into.it, Take a Lump of Sugar, let it imbibe ſome of 
this <therial Liquor, and put it into a Veſſel full of hot Water, 
the Sugar will indeed ſink to the Bottom, but the ætherial Li- 

vor ruſhing violently forth, excites a great Ebullition in Sia 
Water. If one Spoonful of this Ather be poured into a C 


per Pot full of boiling Water, without any Sugar in it, and you 


approach immediately with a Candle, or lighted Paper, inſtant- 
Ace odpgrn from the Water very great Lightning, 


andle of the Spoon, as well as the Tongs for holding and 
2pplying the Tighted Paper, mult be of à Proper Leng, as 
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the ben of dee F l ar boiling 
ater, and the Application of the lighted Candle, ot Paper 
Time; otherwiſe the 
EffeR. TR 


s, and 
given to freſh Air, 
ionable to the Magnitude of the Plaſh of Lightoi 


ration. This Experiment ſucceeded, _ _ 

Hence it appears, that this Huber is both Fire and a 
fluid Water, but ſo volatile that it ſoon evaporates, and t 
is the pureſt Fire, inſomuch that, if kindled in a thouſand 
Times the Quantity of cold Water, it burns unextinguiſh- 
able. Therefore, if you take an carthen Veſſel of any Magni- 
tude, - whoſe Mouth or Orifice _ be one or two Yards wide, 
but the inferior Latitude of the Veſſel may contain fix hun- 
or ſix thouſand Gallons of Water, the Experiment will 
the ſame, pour on the Top but one Ounce, or a ſmall Vial 
full of this ther, and apply to it a lighted Wax Candle, it 
takes Fire immediately, burns placidly, is fo far from be 
extinguiſhed by the moſt profuſe: Superaffuſion of 
Water, that it much increaſes the Vehemence of the Flame, 
and laſts till the ſubtile Parts of the tber are conſumed and 


and lofty Room, not in Danger of taking Fire. 

1 Touch does not manifeſt the leaſt Oilineſs or 
Fatneſs in this ↄtherial Liquor, notwithſtanding that it is the 
true, natural, and only Diſſolvent, or Menſtruum of all Fat, 
Oil, Roſin, and Gum whatſoever : By Means whereof all 

Sorts of Fat, and 2 Kind of Fire or Flame is extricated 
by a ſpeedy, ſaſe, pleaſant Operation, On theſe Ac- 
counts it is, thatsthis theria! Liquor will not unite with any 
Kinds of Salts whatſoever, but all Sorts of Oils, Pitch, Tur- 
pentine, Opobalſams, Camphire, Wax, Ambergris, Sperma 
Ceti, Maſtic, Muſk, Copal, and the like, it diſſalves moſt 
readily, and with the greateſt Eaſe extracts their beſt Eſ- 


And indeed a wonderful Harmony is obſervable betwixt 
Gold and this Ather, even greater than between Gold and 
Aqua Regia; inſomuch as from - hence Gold appears to ap- 

oach nearer to the Nature of Oils than of Earths, If a Piece 
of Gold be diſſolved in the beſt Aqua Regia, and upon the 
Solution, cold, be poured half an Ounce, or what Quanti- 

you pleaſe of the etherial Liquor, ſhake the Glaſs care- 
y, and all the Gold will paſs into the wtherial Liquor, and 
the Aqua Regia, robbed of all its Gold; will preſently depoſit 
the Copper at the Bottom of the Veſſel as a white Powder, 
which, turning of a green Colour, contains the Portion of 

Copper wherewith the Gold was adulterated, The ther 
will ſwim like Oil on the Surface of the corroſive Waters. 
This Experiment deſerves the utmoſt Attention; for here the 
heavieſt of all Bodies, Gold, is attracted by this very light #ther, 
or (whereas the Air, which with a common Force preſſes alike 
all Bodies, is here excluded, and the tber itſelf en 
and touches the Surface of the Water) the Gold, by the Force 
of its Gravity, as by an Impulſe, would deſcend from thence ; 
or, laſtly, this Phænomenon is owing to a certain Harmony and 
Similitude of both of them, This Experiment was ſhewn and 

Ether then is certainly the moſt noble, efficacious, and uſe- 
ful Inſtrument in all Chymiſtry and Pharmacy, ubi enim iguis 
potentialis, ibi actuali non opus eff, inaſmuch as Eſſences! 

eſſential Oils are extracted by it immediately, without ol 
as the Mediation of Fire, from Woods, Barks, Roots, Herbs, 
Flowers, Berries, Seeds, &c. from Animals, and their Parts 
too. Thus from Caſtor, by a certain Manufaction, may 
be prepared an Oil, ſweeter than that of Cinnamon, and 
alſo the true Oil of, Saffron, and all by this particular En- 
cheireſis, without the Help of Fire or Diſtillation. For an 
Example of our Method, take Mint, Sage, or Orange-peels, 
Cinnamon, &c. or all theſe together ; cut and ; 
pour upon them a Spoonful or two of the etherial. Liquor, 
and, after it has ſtood an Hour in a cold Place, fill up the 
Bottle with cold Water, and you ſhall ſe the effential Oil, 
ſwimming upon the Water poured upon them, caſily ſeparable 
by the Funnel. Of this eſſential Oil, one Drop only upon a 
Lump of Sugar manifeſts to the Taſte, &c 
of the Plant, exquiſitely drawn out, comprehended i 
Eſſence, deſeryedly named COS, as _— Colour, 
_ Odor, and Sapor, or Taſte, of the or 
Manner the eſſential Oils of Exotics are eaſily prepared 


ceſſive ſtrong TinRure, which you may call the Eflence. 
Of the like Uſe it is in the animal Kingdom, where it 


6 


every Part of the golden 8 ſrom any, or all the baſer 
Minerals, and that this Gold, thus extricated, is by this one 


„ 


w g wor bo) | 
This our Water is neither corroſive nor joined with ap- 
parent Corroſives ; wherefore fill as many Bottles with 

rial Water 28 there are Sorts of Salts, and into the - firſt 


Drop Drop diſtil Oil of Vitriol ; into the ſecond 
7 Nitr 


Sea-falt ; into the third, Spirit of Nitre, or of Alum, 
or of Sal Ammoniac prepared with Water, or the Lixivium of 
Tartar, or reftified Vinegar, all the Salts immediately fink to 
the Bottom: Beſides, it is the lighteſt of all Liquors z for, 
fill any Veſſel with twenty Ounces of Qil of Vitriol, the ſame, 
emptied, will contain but ſeven Ounces of Ather. It is the 
very Ens, or Being, moſt pure of Flame ; wherefore neither 
Soot nor Aſhes are ever found upon its Deflagration. This 
Thus far Dr. Frobenius ; but to make this Paper more than a 
mere Harangue, it is abſolutely neceſſary to ſubjoin. two Para- 

out of a Paper of that excellent Chymiſt Mr. Godfrey, 
. Frobenius's Fellow-labourer, in theſe Experiments which 
he delivered in when this Ather was made public before us. 
Feb. 19, 1748. That this Liquor Ztherivs was formerly 
very much eſteemed and enquired into; doth clearly appear 
an Experiment I made erly for my worthy Maſter, 
uire Boyle, by the Means of a metallic Solution, namely, 
by the Solution of crude Mercury united with the Phlogiſton 
ini, or other V les, and this tber ſwam on the Top 
of the Solutiori, which I ſeparated per Fritorium. Note, This 
is what I have done formerly in Eſquire Boyle's Laboratory, 
and Sir Iſaac Newton was well acquainted with it too; 
which by Reaſon of Sho of Life was not brought to a 
full End, to do it fo readily in Quantity, But when Dr. Fro- 
benius, by Experiments on this in my Laboratory, did pro- 
duce it in greater Quantity, he wanted to ſee how Sir Iſaac 
Newton had gone on with it in his Book. There we ſaw 
that great Man's 1 in Fol. 330. chat he had done it 
cum Ol Vitr. & Sp. Vini. | | | | 
This of Sir Iſaac Newton is the Sp. Vini Aftherins, only 
there is a Difference in the Proceſs, The Liquor Atherius 
is made with equal Parts in Meaſure, not Weight. The up- 
per > Liquor is ſeparated from the inardent ſulphureous 
per Tritorium. The inferior Liquor is thrown aways and the 
ſuperior | yellow is put into a Retort to be diſtilled with the 
moſt gentle Heat; and the Extraction of the etherial Liquid 
continued fo far until the ſuperior Hemiſphere feels cold, and the 
Retort being clapped in the Hand, there is found in the Receiver 
a Vino-ſulphureous Gas very etherial. Let the Sulphur be pre- 
cipitated by adding an Alcali, and gently throwing it in ti 
Ebullition ceaſes, and the Liquor will not farther ſtrike itſelf 
inſt the Hand, but will — attract it. Then the Al- 
i will go to the Bottom of it , or precipitate itſelf in the 
common Water. Abridgement of the Philoſophical Tramſacbiam, 
Val. 8. P. 744. ad P. 747. | 
ATHERIA HERBA. Eryngo. Celius Aurdianus, 
AETHES. At. From « Negative, and dd, Cuſtom, 
unuſual, not according to Cuſtom. The Word Ach is ap- 
lied to the Spittle, Hippocrates, Pradic“. L. 1. 122. but 
oeſius alters the Reading to 'Evfhz, with the greateſt Ap- 
ce of Reaſon, 
Pm CUMINUM. Z#cthiopic Cummin. See 
UMINUM. | 
ATHIOPICUS LAPIS. The Zthiopian Stone, affirmed 
by Oribaſius to be of more Virtue than the Hzmatites, the Me- 
litites, the Galactites, or the Schiſtos. It is 8 from Æthio- 
pia, and is of the Colour of greeniſh Jaſper. It is reſolved in- 


to a Juice of a milky Colour, but of a biting Taſte. Oribaſiur, 


L. 15. C. 1. 

Hupe, Offic. Ger. 634. Emac. 779. Chab. 435. Raii 
Hiſt. 1.543. thin, Multis, J. B. 3. 315. Athiopis faliis 
finuofis, C. B. Pin. 241. Sclarea vulgaris 8 7 
mo falio, Tourn, Inſt. 179. Elem. Bot. 148. Sclarea Athi 
pica, five Mthiopis, laciniatis, & non laciniatis folus, Park. Theat. 
57. Horminum Athiopicum incanum falits funuofis, Athiopis dic- 
tum, Herm. Hort. Lugd. Bat. 318. Volck. Flor. Nor. 214. 
Horminum A thispicum foliis „ Hiſt, Oxon. 3. 392. 
ATrioyrian CLARY. Dale's Pharmacolegia, | 

EEthiopis has Leaves like thoſe of Mullen, very hairy and 
thick, and ſtanding in a Circle about the Head of the Root. 
The Stalk is quadrangular, thick, and rugged, like that of 
Baum, or the Woolly - headed Butdock, beſet with many 
Branches. The Seeds are of the Size of bitter Vetches, and 


two ina Cell. It ſhoots forth many long, thick, and clam- 


my tafted Roots from one Head, which blacken as they grow 
„ and harden ſo as to look like Horns. It grows plenti- 
in Meſſenia and about Mount Ida. Dizſcorides, Lib. 4. 

C. 105, 

This Deſcription is repeated Word for Word by Oribaſſus, 


, L. 11. : 


It firſt comes up with Leaves of the Breadth of a Hand, and 
not much longer, and covered on both Sides with Plenty of 
ſoft Down as it were Lint, otherwiſe not much unlike the 

; Y y common 


* 


common Garden - clary, channelled in ſome Plants, ſome jagg- 
ed, others not. From the Midft of theſe ſhoots up a ſquare 
-Gtalk, hairy in like Manner, and ſurrounded with Leaves like 
the former, but often leſſer, and thick beſet with Branches, on 
. which at the Joints ſtand the Flowers in Whorles, 
| conſiſt of two Leaves, forming a cloſe Empalement 
like thoſe of common Clary, of a fi White, one of them 
which is raiſed and gathered like a Woman's Hood, produc- 
ing from its Boſom, which is concave, like the Lip of May- 
weed, yellow Cluſters, and a Silver-coloured Pointal, Th 
Flower-cup is oblong, cut into five Diviſions, and almoſt hid 
— the Thickneſs of the Down. It has the ſtinking Smell 
"of Archangel, or the Hedge-Nettle. The Root is fibrous; 
the Seeds are four in a Cell, not two only, as C. Bauhi- 
nus, and Parkinſon from him, have related, like the Seeds 
of Clary, of a dark Brown, and triangular. It grows plen- 
tifully in Greece and Illyria, There are two Species of this 
Herb ; one with ja Leaves, and another whoſe Leaves 
are whole and even round the Edge. Raii Hift, Vol. 1. 
It is cultivated in Gardens, and flowers in Summer; its Root 
is the Part in Uſe, Dale. 
The Decoction of the Root, drank, relieves the Sciatica, 

Pleuriſy, Spitting of Blood, and Hoarſeneſs. It is taken with 
Honey in the Form of a Linctus. Dizſcorides, Lib. 4. Cap. 


105. | 
f The ſame is ted, after Dioſcorides, by Paulus Egineta, 
I. . C. 3. and Dale in his Pharmacelogia. | 

Atbiopis is an Ingredient in a Droſaton, againſt Coughs and 
Pleuriſies, deſcribed by Myrepſus, Sect. 8. Cap. 54. fo 
Pliny relates, that the Magicians boaſted, that the Æthicpis 

would dry up Rivers and Ponds, if only caſt into them, and open 
every Thing that is ſhut at a Touch. But he laughs at theſe 
- monſtrous Accounts, L. 26. C. 4. 

ATHIOPS MINERALIS. Athiops Mineral. This Me- 
dicine takes the Name from the Colour, which is very black. It 
is made either with or without Fire. The Proceſs for that 
made with Fire is thus : f 

Take an unglazed earthen Veſſel that will bear the Fire, 
- put into it what Quantity of * you pleaſe, let it melt 
over the Fire, and, during the Fuſion, mix with it, by Means 
of an iron Spatula, an equal Weight of Mercury revived from 
Cinnabar. Set the Mixture on Fire, and when the Sulphur 
is burnt away, the remaining Maſs, which is black, friable, and 
heavy, is the Æthiop Mineral, 

The Doſe of this Medicine is, according to Lemery, betwixt 
eight Grains and two Scruples, but it may be given in much 
larger Quantities. It is recommended in an Aſthma, Epilep- 
ſy, Rheumatiſm, Venereal Diforders, and King's Evil. Lemery. 

The Aithiops Mineral without Fire is made by rubbing equal 
Parts of crude Mercury and Flowers of Sulphur together, till 
they are intirely incorporated, fo as the Mercury intirely diſ- 
apptars, in a glaſs Mortar, according to the Directions of the 

— and Edinburgh Diſpenſatory, but according to Wilſon, in 
one of Iron. It requires much Labour to mix the Mercury and 
Sulphur intimately together, but a great deal of this may be 
ſaved by warming the Mortar over a gentle Fire, during the 

- Trituration, for then they unite readily, and the Medicine can- 
not be worſe for it. 

The thiops Mineral does not mix with any other Sub- 
ſtance without Difficulty. The Doſe is from ten Grains to 

'a Dram, but a much larger Quantity may be taken. 

Various' are the Accounts, given of this Medicine by Au- 
thors. Some recommend it in all Foulneſſes of the Skin, old 
Ulcers, and every Species of the Venereal Diſeaſe, and I 
think every one that it is effectual in deſtroying Worms. 
Some have affirmed, that it will give a white Colour to Gold 

carried in the Pocket, and that a great deal of it has been 
found upon the Plaiſters which have laid on the Ulcers of 

- thoſe that have been under a Courſe of it. One great Ad- 

vantage which attends it is, that there is no Danger of a 
Salivation from its Uſe,” if well prepared, but I do not think 


this any Evidence of its Efficacy. 

But Boerhaave is of a different Opinion with Reſpect 
to the medicinal Virtues of Athiops Mineral. He affirms, it 
cannot enter the Lacteal Veſſels, but is diſcha out of the 
Inteſtines as it in z however, if it is att with great 
good Fortune, he ſays, it may poſſibly kill Worms, and that 
this is all the Effect it can poſſibly have, He farther alſo 
throws out a Suſpicion, that fo and unaQtive a 
Maſs may do a great deal of Miſchief in the tefider Inte- 
ines of Children. This great Man to Reaſon, and 
own Experience, for the Truth of what he afſerts. As 
Reaſon, it is difficult - conceive, that the —_— Union 
two ſuch penetrating Subſtances as Sulphur and Mercury, 
ſhould make a. third Ae unactive. And if his Ex. 
perience did not furniſh him with any Evidence of the Ef- 
I of this Medicine, he muſt have been very unlucky in 

nſtance, for it has certainly done great Services in other 
Hands ; but to confeſs the Truth, it requires a long Perſeve- 
* 
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2 in order to have any great Effects, except in the Caſe 
On the other Hand I believe, thoſe who have been very laviſh 
in the Praiſe of this Medicine, have done it without an very 
HY RO Oy Wes 08 of 

ercu | | 

Upon the Whole thiop Mineral has had the Fate of moſt 
other Medicines. When one conſiderable” Man ſpoke well 
of it, this was ſufficient to make all thoſe concerned in the 
Practice of Phyſic, who have neither Character nor Ideas of 
their own, to extol it beyond all Bounds of Credibility. And 
the Diſapprobation of another great Man, however ill found- 
ed, has been ſufficient to fink it into its preſent Diſrepute. 

The Proportion of the Mercury to the Sulphur, in this Prepa - 
ration, is different in different Authors. Boerhaave directs three 
Parts of Sulphur to two of Mercury, 

Somewhat in Imitation of this is a Medicine of much 
Efficacy, deſcribed firſt, I believe, by Dr. Cockburn, in his 
Treatiſe on a Gonorrhza, and now generally called | 

A THIOPS ANTIMONIALIS. It is thus made: Firſt 
flux equal Parts of Antimony and Sea-falt in a Crucible for 
an Hour, then let the Matter cool, break the Crucible, and 
knock off the Scoria, then rub equal Parts of the Regulus 
made in this Manner, and Mercury together, till _ are 

throps 


incorporated. This requires more Labour than the 


Mineral, but largely repays the Trouble by its great Effica 
for, I believe, — are few Medicines in Uſe 1 Vi 
tue. It will cure moſt chronical Diſorders of the Skin, and is 
admirable in all Sorts of Obſtructions. Hence it becomes ſer- 
viceable in the King's Evil, and the moſt obſtinate glandular 
Diſeaſes, and many chronical Diſtempers that are out of the 
Reach of other Medicines. I do not give a great deal of Cre- 
dit to Accounts that may be found diſperſed in medicinal Au- 
thors of Cures performed on cancerous Patients, but I have 
the greateſt Reaſon to attribute the Cure of two Tumors, that 
were eſteemed cancerous by every Body that examined them, 
to a long Uſe of this Medicine, and Holt Waters, which in 
theſe Caſes were drank at a great Diſtance from the Spring. 
In Venereal Diſorders of a long Standing, I have often been 
a Witneſs of ſuch Effects as I have not ſeen from any other 
mercurial Medicine whatever. This, like all Antimonials, 
will contrat an emetic Quality by being expoſed to the Air, 
which is probably owing to the Acid it imbibes. It may be 
given in the Quantity of a Scruple, or more in ſome Conſti- 
tutions, but I have learnt to begin its Uſe in a ſmaller Quan- 
tity from an Inſtance I once ſaw of its proving a ſtrong Eme- 
tic, when there was no Reaſon to expect ſuch an Effect, and 
when the Doſe was only eight Grains, The Caſe was that of 
a young _ who had complained ſome Time of ſhooting 
Pains in a Tumor of her Breaſt. The very ſame Morning 
another Lady took fifteen Grains of the ſame Medicine, 
and from the fame A , and, as I was well inform- 
od, out of the ſame _ 852 notwithſtanding this, in the laſt 
nſtance it had no viſib ration, though it acted with fo 
much Violence in the firſt. 

ATHNA. Rulandus and Johnſon explain this, that ſub- 
terraneous, inviſible, and ſulphureous Fire, which calcines 
Rocks in the Bowels of the Earth. Hence they call igneous 
Meteors that appear about burning Mountains in different 
— ATanici, which they ſeem to think the Spirits 
roLI CES. "Airs. From Ade, to inflame, Su- 
p Puſtules of the Skin, raiſed by Heat, They ſeem to 


mean Boils. 
ATHYA. "Ava. A Sea-fowl, called by the Latins Mar- 
gus or Fulica, M Coot. | 


ATHYIA, Aua, ſignifies a Mortar. 

AETIA. A. The Cauſe of a Diſtemper. Hence 

ATIOLOGIA. *Amovwyia, Atidegy, that Part of the 
Theory of Phyſic, which explains the Cauſes of Diſeaſes and 
on c_—_ _ Symptoms, aha 

ES. 'The Eagle — — i : 
Stites, Aquiles lapit, oy goa ſeu Aquilinus __ Worm, 

. Charlt. Fol, 31. MAftites, Schrod, 345. Schw. Ar. 
Mats 34. Aldrov. Muſ. Metall. 580. Lapis Atites, , 
375. De Laet. 114. Matth. 1389. tite, Geſn. de Lap. 
10. p. Geoff. Prælect. 68. tites, Ochreo ferreus, Wodw. 
Att. Tom. 2. P. 1. pag. 9. EaGcLEs-SToxE. A Stone, big, 
as it were, with another Stone rattling in its Womb, of a 
dark, ruſſet, or Aſh- Colour, and commonly of an oval Figure. 
The Oriental is accounted the beſt. Dale. 

The Stone Sites, being ſhook, ſounds as if it were pregnant 
with another Stone. ied to the left Arm, it retains the 
in thoſe Women who are ſubject to mi . 
of Labour, it muſt be taken from the Arm, 
Thigh, and the Woman will be delivered with- 
. Mixed with Bread, it finds out Thieves, for a 

ief will never be able to ſwallow it, after he has chew- 
ed it. Boiled with Victuak, * 


and 
Ele having. cited Shroder for the ſame Virtue which Ae- 
tius above aſcribes to this Stone in retaining the Fœtus, and 
facilitating Labour, with this Addition, that after Deli 
the Stone muſt immediately be removed from the Thigh, 
for Fear it ſhould draw the Womb to it, ſubjoins the following 
Remarks from Amman : 

The natural Effects of the Eagle-fone are commonly magni- 
fied on Account of the Traces of ſome Signature, while 
it is believed to be of Service in Time of hard Labour, and 
to facilitate Delivery. This I do not but this na- 
tural Effect of the Stone was by Galen, iny, and others, 
immediately blended and overlaid with Superſtitions. For 
who will prove, (1) that an AÆtites tied to the Arm prevents 
Miſcarrying ? hich too is an Effect contrary to the for- 
mer. (2) That the Atites has ſuch an attractive Power, as 
to make the Womb fall out? Wormius, P. 72. and Vale- 
riola produce their Obſervations as to this laſt. But, in my 
Opinion, theſe Obſervations are not well grounded, For we 
know Anatomy, that the Uterus is held faſt in its Si- 


tuation by Ligaments formed by Nature for that very Pur- 


poſe. How then can this Stone work ſuch an ? In- 
deed, unleſs a Power of relaxing, or breaking theſe Liga- 
ments, be aſcribed to it by the forementioned Authors, we 


cannot admit the Obſervation of Valeriola, which he makes - 


on a Woman of Valentia, .unleſs we ſuppoſe the Uterus to 
be drawn out of its Place, by the violent and unſkilful Hands 
of the Midwife, which has ſometimes been the Caſe. And 
yet too many ſuch Abſurdities are inſerted among anatomical 
Obſervations. (3) There is no Proof that ever this Stone 
diſcovered if Poiſon were . mixed with any Thing, as is re- 
ported. (4) That it finds out Thieves, bei veriſed and 
mixed in their Bread, by their Incapacity of ſwallowing it, 
is a precarious Aſſertion, depending on a fallible Mark, for 
Deglutition may be hindered by other Cauſes, (5) It nei- 
ther procures Love, nor increaſes Riches, which it is ſaid to 
do. (6) Therefore if we ought to ſpeak the Truth, let us 
content ourſelves with allowing the Ztiter the ſame Virtue 
22 Earth, in malignant Diſtempers, againſt Poiſons, 
&c, Dale. . 

AETIUS. There appears to have been three Phyſicians of 
this Name, who all made themſelves enough. known to be re- 
corded by the Learned. 

The firſt was Aetius Sicanius, out of whoſe Writings, toge- 
ther with others, the Book, de Atra Bile, aſcribed to Galen, 
is ſaid to be collected. Fabricii Bibliath. Grec. 

The Second was Aetius of Antioch, a Man remarkable for 
changing his Profeſſion ſeveral Times, and for being a great 
Patron of the Arian Hereſy, He was originally 'bred to the 
Cultivation of Vines, which he quitted, and took up the Trade 


of a Gold and Silverſmith. After this he got into the Service 


of one Sopolis a Phyſician, and then being ſupplied with Money 
a certain Armenian, he * ha himſelf to and, upon 
Credit of having been a Servant to a Phyſician, ſet up for 
one himſelf ; but changed once again his Way of Life, and en- 
tered into holy Orders, where he ſeems to have ſucceeded 
ſomewhat better than in Phyſic, for in or about the Year 
361. we find he was made a Biſhop. 

This Aetius appears to have been extremely zealous in pro- 
pagating the Arian Hereſy, which he carried to a greater 
Length than even the Author of it himſelf; it is for this 
Reaſon that he has incurred the Scandal of being an Atheiſt, 


which however muſt be malicious, for it is not probable that a hi 


Man who was an Atheiſt, would be very ſollicitous in eſtabliſh- 
ing any Modes of Belief with Reſpect to the Chriſtian Reli- 


© Different from this, in the Opinion of the Learnbd, was Aetius 
of Amida, whoſe Works are. preſerved, He is faid to have 
lived in the latter End of the fourth, or Beginning of the 
fifth Century. All that we know of him for certain is, that 
he travelled into Egypt, where he probably ſtudied, and into 
| Syria. | 

He 3 a Chriſtian, as appears from two Paſ- 
ſages in his Works. One in Tetrabiblos 2. Serm. 4. Cap. 50. 
where he gives the Method of extracting e that hap- 
pens to ſtick in the Throat. When other Ways fail, he ad- 
viſes the following as the laſt 
to lay ſome Streis: Turn, ſays he, to the Patient and bid him 
attend, then ſay, Bone come out (if it happens to be a Bone) 
as Jeſus Chriſt b 


7 was brought out of the Belly of the Whale. Then, 
ing hold of the Throat, ſay, Blaſun the Martyr and Servant 
of Chriſt lays, Either come up or go down, | 

The next Paſſage I would bring for” a Proof of his being 
a Chriſtian is in Tetrabib. 4. Serm. 1. Chap, 11, where ſpeak- 


£ 


ties. Then, after ſpeaking of inſenſible Evacuations, 


ſion, with the Ti 


Refuge, and on which he ſeems - 


rought Lazarus out of the Sepulchre, and as - 


ing of the Stings of Waſps and | veſie 
ble and vine rg ro 9575 ops | 
Seal and upon Part ſtung, is t re 


tation of Superſtition, that the Remedy he advi 
in the Caſes he mentions, generally tak 
Pain and preventing Inflammation; But for Fear I ſhould 
miſlead my Readers, I muſt remark, that an iron Seal with- 
. 
as well. E 
Theſe Paſſages prove etius a Chriſtian, but at the Game 
Time ſuch a one as brings very little Credit to the Faith he 


* 


* of Danaus, and the Antidotum Iſotheos, the Author 


buted to them, but mentions their great Price in all Ap- 
n Opinion of their 
alue. 
Notwithſtanding the Credulity of Artius, he is a very va- 
luable Author, and has preſerved many Things conſiderable 


with Reſpect to the Practice of Phyſic in his Collections from 
Authors whoſe Works are now loſt, Of this frequent Inſtances 


will occur in the practical Part of this Work, for which 
Reaſon I ſhall omit taking Notice of them in this Place. 
Fabricius and Friend relate, that in ſome Manuſcripts he ls 
pou Papa ney 50 = equii, 5 the r 
uthor explains, The chi cer 0 7 who uſed to go before the 
A W_ * x: | 
is Works are at preſent divided into fout Tetrabibli, and 
each of them into four Sermones, which ate again ſubdivided 
into Chapters. This Diviſion appears not to have been made 
by Aetius himſelf, but was probably the Work of ſome Co- 
pyiſt, that tranſcribed his rg, - ſince the Time of Pho- 
tius, for in his Days they were divided into ſixteen 
the Number of Sermones which the four Tetrabibli con- 
tain. 
Photius fays, that Aetius did not only make his Collecti- 
ons from the ſame Authors that Oribaſius extracted his from, 
which he dedicates to Julian, Euſtathius, and Eunapius, but 
alſo from the Therapeutic Tracts of Galen, and from Ar- 
chigenes, and Rufus, and beſides theſe from Dioſcorides, So- 
ranus, Philagrius, Philomenus,, Poſidonius, and ſome others 
wy had made their Names famous for their Skill in Phy- 


He begins his Works (fays our Author) with the Virtues 


of ſimple Medicines and Aliments, which he abbreviates from 


Galen, and cloſes with the Sixteenth Book, which tteats of 


the Diſeaſes of Women ; to which he adds ſome Chapters 


containing Medicines to clear the Face, and cleanſe the Skin, 
with the Preparation of Oinantharia ¶ Set Ointments made 
with Wine and Lilies ] and other Things of the like Kind, 
7GCCGCGWGG be engre Fane 
— 
The Firſt Book treats, in a ſummary Way, of the Nature 
is is the firſt germo 


ſpeaks of the Virtues and Uſe of metallic Sub- 
ſtances, and of Animals, both whole, and their Parts, in a 


compendious Manner. And this may be reckoned to contain 
no inconſiderable Part of the Materia ica, This is the ſe- 


cond of the firſt Tetrabiblos. 
The Third Book treats of Gymnaſtics and its Prep 


to- 
diſ- 
courſes largely on Phlebotomy, diſtinguiſhing the different W 
of Section, and directing the Fotm and b . 
f ime and Meaſure of Evacuation. 8 
on to the Section of an Artery, preſcribes a Medicine to 
Bleeding of an Artery, ſpeaks of Cupping, 


"a" : 
rging Wines, of purging Meads, and medicated 
Wine of Abſathaon, Rofaton, Honey of Roſes, ang C 


| in, and Oxygarum, of 
emollient Broths; Milk, and purging Olives. Concerning all 


* 


A ET 
He preſcribes Help: for thoſe nk taken Purgatives which 


will not work, or, on the Contrary, evacuate too much; 
ives his Advice concerning ics, the Virtues of 
llebore, and the Perſons for whom it is proper, and who 
are qualified to take it; how to make Experiments of the 
Strength of Hellebore, and how the Patient is to prepare 
himſelf for. the taking of it; of the various Uſes of Helle- 
bore, and the different Ways of adminiftring it, and the Care 
that ought to be taken of thoſe who have drank it, He pro- 
cceds to purging Epithems, and takes Notige of thoſe Parts 
of our Bodies which may be purged, as the Eyes, Ears, and 
the reſt in Order, Of Suffumigations producing the ſame 
Effect, and of Medicines evacuating the ſmall Inteſtines, and 
the concave Part of the Liver and its Appurtenances z of 
the Air, Winds, and Significations of the Stars ; of Waters, 
of Baths natural and artificial; of cold Bathing LN eb] of 
Baths of Oil [rs is Paw dow] of pouring Water on the 
Face [vd wgowre 9wopdrw] of Perfuſions, Inſeſſions, Itrigations, 
and dry Fomentations [mvugdowg]. Moreover the Book treats 
of the various Kinds of Cataplaſms; of the Dropax, Pication, Si- 
napiſm, Rubification [Py] and metaſyncritical Remedies 
Laupen Borlipars]. This is the third Sermo of the firſt 
Tetrabiblos. N ; 
In his Fourth Book he diſcourſes on Regimen, or the Me- 
thod of preſerving Health, Here he begins with the Nature 
of Infants, deſcribes their Diſeaſes, and gives Remedies. Then 
he preſcribes a proper Regimen for all Ages and Conditions 
of Life ; tells when we are to exchange Fleſh for a thinner 
Diet; treats of Laſſitude from Exerciſe, and its different Kinds; 
of Laſſitude from Venery ; of that Species which ariſes 
from no manifeſt Cauſe, and which they call ſpontaneous ; 
of the Care we ought to take of Concoction; of Perſpiration 
ſtopped, and its Cure; of burning Heats L, e and ſea- 
ſonable Friction ; of Indigeſtion, Crapula Lai and equal 
'Dyſcrafies LV Ivoxpaviac]. How to know the beſt Tempe- 
rament ; gives us the Characteriſtics of a hot Temperament, and 
of others, both ſimple and mixed, and that not only of the whole 
Body, but of the Head, Brain, Belly, Lungs, Heart, Liver, and 
Teſticles; and preſcribes Remedies for all their Diſorders, This 
is the fourth Sermo of the firſt Tetrabiblos. 
The Fifth is a Treatiſe of Diſeaſes, Here firſt he recom- 
mends the Study of Hippocrates, and diſcourſes on Fevers, 
their Signs [owwwous] Prognoſtics and Diagnoſtics, with their 
Cures, and whatever elſe belongs to this Branch of Medi- 
cine, in a very exact Manner. What is to be accounted 
the Beginning of Diſtempers, and that the fame is threefold ; 
what we are to underſtand. by Paroxyſm [Tag«fvops} and Re- 
miſſion, the Height and Declenſion [4x4 »y Tapaxp3] of the 
Paroxyſm, either affecting the whole Body, or ſome Part of 
It, 
and which of them portend quick or flow, or in a middle 
Way, Deſtruction or Delivery. Of the Signs of Pulſes, and 
' Diagnoſtics by Urines, and what is to be learnt by them; 
of the Marks of Excrements, with the Signs and Prognoſtics 
of Vomiting; of an Hemorrhage from the Noſe, and of the 
Catamenia ; of the critical Signs of Sweats and Abſceſſes, and 
what may be gathered from the Spittle. That a ſkilful Phyſi- 
cian will know when a Diſeaſe is paſt a Solution, and when 
it only ſeems to be ſo, and can foretel the Day and Hour when 
the Sick will die. He goes on to treat of general, epidemic, 
and peſtilential Diſtempers, of ſuch as, on ſome Occaſions, 
are ſeized with Faintings, and of Lipothymies and their Cauſes; 
of Pain in the Head, Ears, and Eyes; Want of Sleep, and 
Dulneſs of Sight attending a Fever; of ſuch as under a 
Fever are ſeized with an Hzmorrhage, and their Cure, and 
what Care ought to be taken of feveriſh Patients. Moreover, 
it treats of the Bladder, of Difficulty of Urine, Pains in the 
'Loins, Exulceration of the Parts about the Os Sacrum, of 
the Teſticles and Anus, ſhaking out of Puſtules [ifabjuara] 
over the whole -Body, or ſome Part thereof ; of Tremors and 
Convulſions, and gives a Detail of Medicines which are both 
Frome and effectual. This is the firſt Sermo of the ſecond 
etrabiblos. ; | | 
Actius, in his Sixth Book, treats of the Diſorders incident 
to the Head and Brain univerſally, and not only deſcribes them, 
but ſhews a Way to cure them. He proceeds to ſpeak of thoſe 
who are bit by a mad Dog, of the Apoplexy and Palſy ; of 
the Reſolution of the Eye-brow, Eyelid, Tongue, vocal fofiry- 
ments, and Oeſophagus ; and preſcribes Cures for them all. 
EN by gros 08 19. ee and ſhews how to 
cure a Reſolution of the Bladder, Penis, and Inteſtinum Rec- 
the Leg, or nx, hor Member ; treats of a Tetanus 
bee! and, of the different Sorts of Headaches, from what- 
ever Cauſe ex ariſe of a 1 an intenſe Pain in the 
er) and a Hemicrania [a Pain confined to one Side of the 


; preſcribes a Cure for the Alopecia, and Defluxions of the 


= 


. 


hat are the Signs of Death or Recovery to the Patient, D 
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of Phthiriaſis [louſy Diſeaſe] Achotes, and thoſe Pu- 
ſtules [i$9%ars] which riſe about the Head without any ma- 
niſeſt Cauſe ; for all theſe and the like Diftempers he gives 
us a Cure; alſo for thoſe various Indiſpoſitions from different 
Cauſes, to which the Ear is incident; for an Hemorrhage 
from that Part, and for the Parotides. Thence he paſſes to 
the Noſe, and its Diſtempers, when he treats of Sternutato- 
ries, and how to ſuppreſs immoderate Sneezing, This is the fe 
cond Sermo of the ſecond Tetrabiblos. | 

In the Seventh he proceeds to conſider the Nature of the 
Eye, and thoſe manifold Diſorders to which it is ſubject, he- 
ther they proceed from an internal or external Cauſe. He in- 
ſtructs us in the Section of an Artery, in ſcatifying the Sin- 
ciput [Tywr Prwus, the Edition of Photius's Bibliotheca at 
1653, has it , e., which Error has paſſed into the Latin 
Tranſlation] and the Forchead, in the Method of Bleeding z 
among the reſt he gives us Preſcriptions for Ointments, Ca- 
taplaſms, and various Sorts of Collyriums ; and all this with 
no ſmall Accuracy and Judgment. This is the third Sermo of 
the ſecond Tetrabiblos. L 

In the Beginning of the Eighth he has ſomething to ſay 
about adorning and ſetting off the Eyebrows ; then ſpeaks 
of a black Eye, how it comes, and how to cure it; teaches 
us to defend the Face from Burning, either by Sun or Wind, 
to preſerye the ſame from Wrinkles, to alter a black Colour, 
with other additional Beautifyings, and to diffuſe a good Scent 
over the Skin. Hence he paſſes to conſider at large the Diſ- 
tempers incident to the Face, Mouth, and Tonſils, whether 
from an internal or external Cauſe, He treats of the various 
Maladies to which the Teeth ate liable, and preſcribes a Cure ; 
alſo thoſe of the Tongue, Uvula, and all that are compriſed 
within the Compaſs of the Mouth. Among this Number are 
the Cynanche and the Synanche, which have their Seat in the 
Jaws ; the Tonſils alſo have their Place among the reſt. He 
ſhews a Way to revive thoſe who are ſtrangled, but not dead ; 
diſcourſes on the Diſeaſes of the Arterics, and their Reme- 
dies; of Coughs alſo, and Catarrhs, where he preſcribes Ano- 
dynes for the Cough, with:Suffumigations and Epithems, Af: 
ter theſe he conſiders thoſe who are afflicted with Aſthmas, 
Difficulty of Breathing, and Palpitations of the Heart ; and 
haying firſt treated of the Diſeaſes of the Breaſt and Lungs, 
he cloſes the Book with a Diſcourſe on the Pleuriſy, the real 
and the reputed one, deſcribes them both, and ſhews a Me- 
thod of Cure, This is the fourth Sermo of the ſecond Te- 
trabiblos, 

The Ninth Book begins with the cardiac Paſſion, and pro- 
ceeds to ſpeak of thoſe who have their Stomach. affected with 
Atra Bilis, or the Mouth of the Ventricle any Way diſordered, 
deſcribing the Cataplaſms, and other Remedies for the various 
iſtempers of the Stomach, Here he conſiders the- Caſe of 
thoſe who ſuffer Convulſions of the Stomach, after the Manner 
of epileptic Patients ; treats alſo of Want of Appetite, of the 
canine Appetite, of Indigeſtion, and their Cures. Then he 
ſhews how to,cure a Surfeit, and preſcribes a Remedy for Co- 
ſtiveneſs ; treats moreover of Flatulencies, the iliac Paſſion, 
and the Colic, of Fluxes of the Belly, and what is called a 
Diſpoſition to the Colic, of Colliquations, of Worms, round 
and broad, of thoſe called Aſcarides, and of the Affections of 
the Inteſtines, He preſcribes a Remedy for thoſe who. have 
ſwallowed Gold, Braſs, or any ſuch Thing; as alſo for ſuch 
as labour under a Dyſentery, to be taken at the Mouth, or in- 
jected beneath, ſuch as Paſtils, Suppoſitories, Ointments, Epi- 
thems; and at laſt ends his Book with treating of a Lien- 
* This is the firſt Sermo of the third Tetrabiblos. 
| begins his Tenth Book with the Liver, its Weaknefs, and 
other Diſorders, and preſcribes Medicines for them. Then pro- 
ceeds to conſider the Affections of the Spleen, and its various Diſ- 
orders, ſuch as Inflations, Inflammations, Scirrhoſities, preter- 
natural Tumors, and Hardneſs, and ſhews how to cure them ; 
after theſe, of the Jaundice, Cachexy, and Dropſy ; ſhews 
you whence every one of theſe Diſtempers proceeds, and puts 
you in a Way and Method how to cure them. This is the ſe- 
cond Sermo. of the third Tetrabiblos. 

The Eleventh Book treats of a Diabetes, and the lax Tone 
of the Reins, of bloody Urine, of Stone in the Kidnies and 


* 


Bladder, of Inflammation, Hardneſs, and Suppuration of the 
Kidnies z of Dyſury, Strangury, and Iſchury ; of Reſolution of 
the Bladder, of ſuch as cannot hold their Water in Sleep, of 


the Inflammation, Hemorrhage, Clots of Blood, Tubercles, 


and Ulcers in the Bladder ; alſo of the Flux and Itch of the 
Part; of a Satyriaſis, * — Gonorrhœa, and ve» 

iſtempers, as far as poſlible, 
ry Cautions, 


ſame 
he aſſigns proper 


To all theſe 


recounts the ſeveral Ways of Evacuation, the Chriſms, Emol- 
lients, Anointings, the Acopa, and the Ointtments, as alſo the 
roper Cathartics, and Antidotes, and Abundance of other 
proper to give Relief under theſe Diſeaſes, This is the 
fourth-Sermo of the third Tetrabiblos, *, 6 
His Thirteenth treats of the Bites of Animals, what Alterati- 
ons and Symptoms they produce in the Subject bitten, and how 
to remove and cure them. He makes the like Obſervations on 
Animals that ejaculate their Poiſon, and points out thoſe Plants 
and Herbs which are venonious and deſtructive, with fingular 
Care and Diligence. He diſcoürſes on Fungi, Bull's. Blood, 
and Milk clotted in the Stomach; informs us what metalline 
Subftances are hurtful to an Animal, when taken inwardly ; 
. how drinking of cold Water or Wine may be hurt- 
makes Obſervations on thoſe who are ſtrangled, drowned, 
or precipitated from ſome high Place; of Precaution and Fore- 
ſight in Brute Animals, eſpecially domeſtic ones. He then 
diſcourſes of the Theriaca Andromachi, of Vipers, gives its 
Preparation, Uſes, Seaſons of uſing it, Ways to try it, the 
Doſe, and the Diſtempers in which it is ly adminiſtered ; 
alſo the other "Theriacz, particularly the Antidbtus Mithrida- 
tica, or Mithridate, its Preparation, Uſe, and in what Caſes it 
is to be adminiſtered, To this he ſubjoins other Antidotes, 
and to them the two Cyphi [precious Ointments]. From 
thence he proceeds to write of the Elephantiaſi, of pruriginous 
Eruptions [wnop3d Kalndrw] Pſydraces, and Puſtules ariſing 
from Sweat [ Ce igen] ulcerous Eruptions (He 
ixfpacuarr] in the + Scars from Ulcers which blacken 
and deform the Body. He proceeds to treat of the two Species 
of Alphus L., a Kind of Leproſy] and of the Leuce Lu, 
2 White Sort of Leproſy] and laſtly of the Leproſy ; ſhews their 
Original and Cauſes, and preſcribes their Cures. This is the 
firſt Sermo of the fourth Tetrabiblos. W 
In the Fourteenth Book Aetius treats with great . — 
of the various Diſeaſes incident to the Anus, of Warts [8s 
and Fiſſures in the Pudenda, of a Phlegmon, Carbuncle, pha- 
enic Ulcers, and ſuch as have their Seat in the urinary Paſ- 
; of a ſcabbed Scrotum, of an Inflammation in that Part 
and the. Teſticles, and the Species of Herniz ; of the Compo- 
ſition of Plaiſters, and the Way of preparing the Ingredients, 
He treats moreover of wounded and bruiſed - [or of Buboes, 
and Phlegmons in general ; alſo of Abſceſſes, and hollow Ul- 
cers, 3 Nature, and preſcribing Remedies for all, 
and alſo for Worms bred in Ulcers, and againſt the . 
Putrefying, and * of the ſame, He carries on his Dif- 
courſe to a Sinus, Fiſtula, Gangrene, celus, cancerated 
Tumors, Carbuncles, 2 erpes, Terminthus, and Pu- 
ſtules, ſpecifying their Cauſes and Cures. He preſcribes heal- 
ing Medicines for ſuch as are burnt with Fire, ſcalded with Wa- 
ter, or ſcourged with Whips ; for Abraſions, Galls, Contuſions, 
where the Fleſh is whole or broken [nn, e ret 4 geit 
for Convulfions, Contorſions, Luxations, and Chilblains, not 
omitting Excreſcences over the Nails, Whitlows -[oryvylor, 
waporyxiac] Nails cruſhed, bloody, looſe, or rotten ; alſo to make 
freſh Nails grow out in the Room of thoſe which are fallen off, 
to get off Rings that -are grown into the Fleſh, - to cure Corns 
and Chaps in the Feet, and alſo Varices. The Book con- 
cludes with the Management and Cure of the Dracunculi in 
the Arms and Legs. This is the ſecond Sermo of the fourth 
Tetrabiblos. 5 INN 
| The Fifteenth Book contains the Theory and Cure of bede- 
matous, emphyſematous. indurated, and incyſted Tumors, of 
Strumæ, Bronchorele, Melicerides, Steatomata, Ganglia, Aneus 
riſms, Favi, and Hydrocephalus. Of all theſe you have the 
Origin, and Caufes, with the chirorgical and other Methods of 
Cure, and the Preparation of many and various Sorts of 
2 This is the third Sermo of the fourth Tetrabi- 
In the Sixteenthy, and laſt; the Author treats of the Situa- 
tion, Structure, and Magnitude, of the Womb, with the Sea- 
ſons of its Purgition and Semination, Of Conception, of the 
Marks of Fœcundity, and having actually conceived, and of 
the. Symptoms tar to pregnant Women, Of the great 
Care that is to be taken of them; who are qualified for ea- 
7 Labour, and who are unhappy in that Reſpect. Of hard 
„and preternatural Births, of the Cæſarean Section, 
and Extraction of the Secundines ; what are the Cauſes of In- 
foxcundity in Man or Woman. For all theſe ſore- mentioned 
Evik, Remedies are provided in this Book ; as, for Inſtance, 
Potions, Peſſaries, and Suffumigations are preſcribed to 
mote Conception, Hence he goes on to the Diſcaſes of Wo- 
mens Breaſts, which he treats of in 2 ſkilful Manner, ex- 
plaining their Origin, Eſſence, chirurgical and other Methods 
of Cure. After. this, he enquires into the Cauſes of the Ob- 
ſtruction of the Menſes, of their too plentiful Eile, both the 
red, and the white ; of Hyſteries, and a Fluor albus with excel- 
lent Preſcriptions in theſe Caſes, He proceeds to treat of other 
Diſtempers of the Uterus; as Abſceſles, oedematous Tumors, 
Moles, Dropſy, Ulcers, &c. and other Things of the like Kind, 
not forgetting to ſpeak of the Phimoſis, and Imperforation, 


hg - 


the therapeutic Part. And be s not only his Superior in 
Galen, bak e e kd Eren, = Gp gre 
s in ieuity; ai as ' compre- 
hending more Dinas. t. | — 
ſon between this Work and 
up ſeventy Books, betauſe our Author has not only omitted 
Anatomy, which Oribaſius has explained, but has faid nothing 
about the Uſe of the Parts, which indeed more properly comes 
under the Conſideration of a Philoſoptier than a Phyſician. 
On theſe Accounts, perhaps, it will be thought r 
— — of Galen's Works. But, to ſpeak 
my Mi „ in this negligent Age, which minds in 
than the Sick, I weed — this Collection — 
all other Works of that Kind, f to thoſt wha do not 
care to ſearch into the Depth of the Theory of Medicines, 
but have the Health of Mankind more at Heart, They wi 
here find Remedies in Abundance, and an ample Recompen 
for all their Pains and Study on this valuable Picce of Medicine. 
Phaii Biblinth, | 

This is the Character Photius beſtows on Ati, and Cor- 

1 agrees with him fo exactly, that he ſeems to tranſcribe 
Of the Works of Air, only the two firſt Tetrabibli, or 
eight firſt Books, have yet been printed in Greek, and theſe only 
once in Folio, at Venice, 1534, The reſt are ſaid to tema ii 
nes Baptiſta Montanus, a n of Verdna, was 
the firſt who publiſhed u Latin Tranſlation of all bis Works, at 
Baſil, 1535, in Folio. — 
In 1542, Janus Cornarius publiſhed his Tranſlation of all 
2 at Baſil in Folio, Phils has been ſeveral 
imes reprinted, and is publiſhed amongſt the Maier Arti? 
ue by H. — | ROI 
: AEFOI PHLEBES. "Am Gifu. Eagle-veins, Accords 
ing to the Report of Ruffus Epheſius, Philiſtio, an Italian Phy- 
ſician, who wrote in the Doric Dialect, which was ſpoken 
in that Part of Italy where he was born, called certain Veins 
which pre, 2 the Temples to the Head by this Name. 
s L. 1. C. 33. 
KTOLICN. 2 The ſame as Gramm Oiſalum. 
Gorr aus, See CN1DIA GRANA, | 
— AETOMA,  "Amoya. The Roof 7 4 Houſe. This Word 
is uſed by Hippocrates, in his Treatiſe de Articulis, and for that 
Reaſon claims a Place here. ry 
- AETONYCHUM. From Au, an Eagle, and o, 4 Clnw, 
or Nail. The ſame as Lithaſper mon; fo called from the Hard- 
neſs of the Seeds. See LiTHospeER MON, 
„ AYFARX, or AYFAR1s. Ink, Rulandus, Jobn- 
AFFECTIO, or ArrFzcTus. An Afefim, This is ex- 
prefſed in 'Gteek by Habs. It ſignifies a Diſorder that all, 
or any Part of the Body is affected with, or ſuffers, Thus 
Aﬀettio Colica is the Colic ; Afettio Milancholica is Melan- 
And in this Manner by 2 Adjective to Afetthe, 
or 1 moſt Diſtempers, to whi the Body is df arg 

re . 
AFFENICUM. The Soul. Rulandu. W 
„ vp The ſame as Apple, Spuma, Froth, or Ram. Nu. 

s. | 
 AFFIDRA, Ceruſs, Rulandus. | 
AFFION. A Namefor Opium. A particular Sort of Flec- 
tuary alſo prepared in Bantam, in which Opium is an Ingre- 
dient, is thus called. It is famous for exciting Courage and 
venereal — — Caſtellus. 

AFFLAT Us, or, as it is ſometimes wrote, AByFLATvs, 
AT or, as the Country People call it, — 2 preſerv- 
i Analogy of the Latin Word, which a the 
with ſome ſudden and dangerous Diſtemper. It is uſed to ex- 
preſs ſuch violent Effects of ſomething contained in the Air, 
or of the Bites of Serpents, arid is often applied to Inchant« 
ments, with a View to which Horace fays: ha 


—ͤ ˙Ü·.! vet il X 1 4 
' © ” Canidia aſſlaſſet pejor ſerpentibus Afrit. ene 
AFFLICTIO. Arrrrer ion. I do not know that this 


has been admitted into the Catalogue of Diſtempers, but it is 
certainly productive of a great many, and thoſe often fatal. 


For, according to the yulgar Way - "I 


a 
ple die of a broken beart, and. for Reaſons chat appear very 
8 


t is known, that thoſe Paſſions of the Mind, which in- 
creaſe the Velocity of the Blood, t the Stricture, Len- 
ſity, ot Elaſticity of the animal This Effet theſe 
re 
the Heart contract with greater Force, and expel the Blood 
from it with more Strength, Becauſe, under theſe Circum- 
ſtances, the Blood acts with a greater Force, or, as the Ma- 
thematicians call it, Momentum, upon the ſolid Parts, and the 
. the Slide the Appicaion of Part 1 

with R to- the Soli ication of Part to 
about with oincy or, in others Words, 


ibres, 


Part is ug 

what is ſupplied by Nutrition is more firm. With Reſpect to 
the Fluids, theſe, being preſſed upon by the Solids with an in- 
creaſed Strength, are more compacted together, and conſequently 
r ganeey CURRY SE under a 


alſo are performed with more 
watery Particles is ſeparat- 


leſs Surface, The Secretions 
Vigour, and a great Part of the 
ed from I 


and malignant 
The Paſſions, uſually ſaid to produce theſe Effects, are An- 
ger, Envy, and Hatred, Thus Achilles, the ſtrongeſt Man 
of the Grecian or Trojan Army, is repreſented as extremely 
te; and thus the envious Man is ſaid to grow lean in 
a literal Senſe at the Proſperity of his Neighbour. 
But, on the 14 Paſſions which diminiſh the 
Velocity 


be diſcharged as of no 

y hole, are retained, hence the Muſ- 

cles become relaxed and flabby, the Glands obſtructed, and 
the whole Habit bloated, and weak. | 

The Paffions which induce this Alteration, are Fear, Grief, 

and thoſe alſo which cauſe a great , as Joy and 

Deligh t, Hence Fear and Grief are obſerved to bloat; thoſe 

much with either; and Proſperity to make People fat, 
which are both of Relaxation. | 

It will be di to ſpecify the Manner how the Paſhons 
either increaſe or diminith the Force of the Heart, till ſuch 
Time as the Action of the Soul upon the Body is better 
known, Inſtead therefore of attempting this, I ſhall give a 
remarkable Inſtance of the EQ of -den from the Aeg 
of the Royal Academy of Sciences. 

A Lady of Dauphiny, aged Forty - ſeven, being ſeized 
with a violent Sorrow on Account of the Death of her only 
Son, in September, 1729, began, from that Time, to 
fall into a very iſhing Condition, and - a Leanneſs that 


ſtill grew her. At the End of nineteen Months, M. 
Patras, r of Phyſic at Grenoble, who obliged the Aca- 
demy With this Relation, found her under a flow Fever, and 


felt a hard Tumor in the Hypogaſtrium, of the uſual Big- 
neſs of the Uterus, three Months and a half after Concep- 
tion 3 and, indeed, he thought it was the Uterus itſelf. This 
Lady, ſince her Misfortune, had loſt her Menſes for ſome 


Time paſt, 
RS as oo whole 
Abdomen ſwelled, the Water was felt in its Cavity, and Tap- 
ing was reſolved upon, which was performed twice at her 
Neat in the Country, the Autumn of 1731. At the firſt Ope- 
A oe GE FREE at the Second nothing 
at | 
As this Swelling of the Abdomen, which 8 in · 
creaſed, cauſed a violent Oppreſſion on the tras 
was for another Tapping, but in a different Place, 


ry 
M. Patras thought himſelf obliged not to be diſ 
thoſe hitherto fruitleſs —_— Tappi 213 
Remedies had no Effect. In the ion was renew- 
ed, and there came forth juſt nothing. | 
Patient broke without any Aſſiſ- 


other Cauſe which makes 


[ 


- riſhes at the firſt Approach of Winter. 


with a raiſed Border, in Form of a Girdle, which went a-crofs 
it from one Side to the other, This Girdle was of a ſoſt 
Conſiſtence, and bore out about half an Inch, | 

At laſt, the Patient, quite exhauſted of Str and fright- 
fully lean and extenuated, could no longer take any Suſte- 
nance, but died the firſt of May, 1732. 8 

The Body being opened, to paſs over the Di of dif- 
entangling the Parts, which had hardly preſerved. any Thing of 
their natural Diſpoſition, M. Patras very plainly perceived, that 
the Tumor of the H jm which he. ted fell renches, 
and which he thought had been the Uterus, was indeed the left 
Kidney, ſo prodigiouſly increaſed in Bulk, that it weighed 
thirty-five Pounds, Its natural Structure was altered, in Fd. 
poten to that Augmentation of Bulk and Weight, What 

ked like a Girdle, whoſe Bearing out might be felt, was 
the Colon, which paſſed above the Tumor, and had ſtuck 
5. now r be wondered, that the Waters were 

oating in the men, and that the Tapping 
of them out. For theſe Wow only floating Ss 
left void by that enormous Maſs of the Kidney ; there 
ſufficient Quantity found in the very Places where 
had | penetrated, Perhaps a little too went off, 
another Situation, fo that hen the Inſtrument was 
and the Cannula came to be applied, it met with 
a Maſs too ſolid for its Purpoſe, What is moſt 
of Obſervation in this ſtrange Accident, is the Power 

reat Affliftions in changing, to ſuch an exoeſſive Degree, 

the very Structure of the Human Body. Hi/t. de Þ Acad. Ney. 
des Sciences, Annie 17 32. 34 

AFFODIUS. A Sort of Serpent, according to Caſtellus, 
the ſame as the Hzmorrhous, or very like it. | f 

AFFORMAS. Glaſs. Rulandus. 

AFFRENGI. Red Lead. Rulandus. 

AFFRODINA. The ſame as Vm. Rulandes. 

 AFFRONITUM. See ApyroniTUM. 

a 1 r Rulandus. 
| SIO, ufion, The Pouring a L n any 
2 1 — * it ſignifies the "= op Suffo, » 

ta 
ARA. AnOftrich. See STRUT HIOCAMELUS. 

AFRAGAR, Fierdigreaſe. Rulandus. 

AFRICANUS FLOS. African Flower. There are many 

cies of this Plant ; the fourth mentioned by Gerard is thus 


nguiſhed : 

Ockonns, Offic. Othonna; Tagetes Indicus ; Flu Africanus, 
Chab. 358. Tagetes Indicus minor fimplici flere, frot ls 
lus Indicus, five Flu Africanus, J. B. 3. 98. Raii Hiſt. 1. 3 
Boerh, Ind. A. 114. Tourn. Inſt. 488. Bot. 390. | 
Aphricanus minor ſimplici foes Ger, 611. Emac. 750. Fr 

anus minor ſimplex, Park. Parad. 304. Tanacetum Afri- 
canum fur Flas Africanus minor, C. B. 133. 'Chyfanthemum A- 
icanum Tanacets folio procumbent, ſtue minus flare ici, Hiſt. 
Oxon. 3. 16, . Caaxochiti, Car yopbyllus Mexicanus, 
V. Hern. 156. Tagetes minor flare lutes- rubeſcente, Act. Reg. 
Par, An. 1740. 315. Ar RIAN MaryooLD. 


Las) 
rf 


zr 
HE. 


As 
14 


4 mentions four Sorts of this Plant, the firſt he 
Fros AFRICANUS MAJOR PoOLYANTHos. The great 
African double | 


This, he fays, hath a great, long, brown, reddiſh Stalk, 
creſted, furrowed, and ſomewhat knobby, dividing itſelf to- 
wards the Top into other Branches; whereon grow Leaves 
compoſed of many ſmall Leaves, ſet upon a middle Rib by 
Couples, much like unto the Leaves of white Valerian, bear- 
ing at the Top wow Hu and beautiful double yellow Flowers, 
| ey and more le than the greateſt Damaſk-Roſe, of a 

ng Smell, but not unpleaſant, The Flowers being paſt, 
there ſucteedeth long, black, flat Seed; the whole Plant pe- 


The Second differs not much from the Firſt, only that this 
Plant is leſs, and brings forth more Flowers, we may there- 
fore call it, Fros AFRICANUs MINOR' MULTIFLOKUS. 
The ſmall double African | 


Marygold. 


Velvet, as alſo foft in handling; 
in Words, it is not poſſible, but this Wa 
with a Penfil a yellow Colour, called 
lay the ſame over with a little Saffron 


and Mouth, when he began 
extremely ; as it hath often 


to them that playing 
or piping with Quills or. Kexes of Hemlock, hold them a 
While between their Lips; likewiſe, he faith, we gave to a 


Cat the Flowers with their Cups, tem with freſh Cheeſe, 
the forthwith mightily ſwelled, and à little While after died; 
alſo Mice that have eaten of the Seed thereof have been found 
dead. All which Things declare, that this Herb is of a venomous 
and poiſonous Faculty 3 and that they are not to be hearken- 
ed to, that ſuppoſe this Herb to be a harmleſs Plant. So to 
conclude, theſe Plants are moſt venomous and full of Poiſon, 
and therefore not to be touched or ſmelled unto, much lefs 
uſed in Meat or Medicine. Gerard Herbal. 

Miller reckons up thirteen Species of theſe Plants. 

The fourth Species, mentioned by Gerard, is called OT hox- 
NA, as is taken Notice of above. But it does not appear cer- 
tain, that it is the Orbama of Dioſcorides and Pliny, of which 

give the following Account : | 
| e aſſert the OTHonna to be the Juice of the greater 
| Celandine, others of the Glaucium ; ſome will have it to be the 
expreſſed Juice of the Papaver corniculatum, while others pretend 
to aſſure us that it is a Mixture of the Juices of female _ 
. nel, Henbane, and Poppy ; and to name no more, ſome 
it is the Juice of a troglodytical Herb, called Ortonna, 
which grows in that Part of Arabia, which borders upon E- 
gypt. Its Leaves are moſt like thoſe of Rocket, full of Holes, 
as if were Moth-eaten, dirty, and few. in Number; ſo 
that ſome have taken it for a Species of Anemone. 
The Juice expreſſed is proper for the Eyes, in Cafes that 
re 


require Cleanſing ; for it has a biti and abſterges 
whatever may dim or caſt a Miſt befo Pupil of the 
Eye. It is faid, that a moiſt Subſtance diſtils from the Herb, 


which, after it is waſhed and cleanſed from Gravel, is made up 
into Troches, for the Putpoſes aforeſaid. But ſome will have 
this to be an Egyptian Stone, that is found in the Province 
of Thebais, of the Colour of Copper, and of a hot biting Taſte, 
mixed with an A Duf. L. 2. C. 213. 

— OrTHonNA grows in Syria ; it is like the Rocket, having 
its Leaves perforated in many Places, and a Flower like that 
of Saffron, for which Reaſon ſome have called it Anemone. 
Its Juice is good in Collyria, for it gently ſtimulates: and dries, 


and has an aſtri with its drying ity, It clears the 
of Cicatrices and Nubeculæ, and whatever elſe incommodes 
it. Plin. Not. L. 27. C. 13. | 3 


AERO B. E e Plumbum m Cor- 
pus immundum, I ſappoſe he means ymiſtical which 
is ANTIMONY. 2 * | 
AGA CRETENSIUM. This, according to Ray, is the 
Silbum minus Baticum of Parkinſon. Carduus lactrur - 
s Gamerarii, J. Bauh. Albis Maculic Sete, C. Dank, 
The finall Spaniſh Milk Thiſtle, See SttyBuM., 
AGALACTIA.. A. From « Negative, and h, 
Milk. A Defat# of Milk in Ch. Hence dydtam®, aga- 
lates, an Epithet given to a Woman that has no Milk when 


: AGALLOG M, is a Sort of Wood, which is exported 
from India and Atabia, like the „ marked with | 
odoriferous, of a bitteriſh aſtringent Taſte, with a thin | 
Bark, and ſomewhat mottled. | 
Chbewed, or the Mouth rinſed with the Decoction, it makes 
the Breath ſweet ; dried and powdered, it ſetves as a Diapaſm 
(Ons) for the whole Body, and is uſed in Suffamigations, 
of Frankincenſe, The Weight of a Dram of the Root, 
drank, cures the exceſſive Humidity, Laxneſs, and burning Heat 
of the Stomach ſufualh calbd the — Drank in Wa- 
ter, it relieves thoſe who are afflicted with Pains in the Side or 
Liver, ot labout under a Dyſentery, of the Gripes. Diefeorides. 
Lib. 1. Cap. 21. 4s, Fa 
le, an Indian Tree, whoſe ſweet-ſcented Wood is called 
twain, and is the fame with Agallochon, "An is an Herb, 


\ tharmoſt 
the 


H 
Plural is £&' 


much! | bs che etch eee e sche G 
— — —— 87 1 — N — 

y nt t& Bi 
—.— _ antient and — 
tic w ing Aloe. 
ebrew Nu, Aale "The Maſculine dme, Abel, 
| dm, Alalim, is found, they ſay, to bear the fame 
Signific: Thence come the Greek u, which was very 
much in Uſe among the later Greeks, who alſo ay ne,, 
— the Antients more freq uſed Ayibveoxa; and 


case, 4 an, In the printed Serapion, Laber is injudiciou 
for Saber, A antient Latino- Arabic Ghofſary — bs 
Alee by Seru ; Seru is the refs- Tree, in the ſame 


And Gru, by 


loſſary 
Copy of Dioſcorides, of great Antiquity,” with Arabic — 
under the Word ai, ſubjoins, with an Article che Arabic Ar- 
3 —— Hence comes the Spaniſh Acerw. 
aromatic Aloe, ot Agallachum, the later Greeks, 
who are beholden for it to the Arabians, make two Species 


2 


it, Aονονe bu ¶ Agallechum Indicum] and Ayoay As 
— = 60 1 find i in Gale the — 2 


ion's In 1 — is ſor Si 
from an Indian — bore BY 2 1 DF 
between the Sinfic, and what they call the Iadian 


The latter is fo denominated, rather from its Colour than its 


Country, for call the Black by this Name, which i 
moſt = en So of the 2 Kinds of — 
which are all Indian, only the Black is honoured with that 
Name. And in other Things I have obſerved the Appellati- 
on of Judas beſtowed on the blacker Sort, The udien Agalle- 
chum is alſo mentioned by Aviſena, under the Letter A, where 
he enutnerates the ſeveral Kinds that come from different Parts 
ROOD EE Lg 
N a, . that - 
= apter, he ren 
ral. we 


French] 
com 
Agallacbum was als Sms wor — 


and this was its the Arabians. Garcias ab 
Horto relates, in 1— which is thought 
to be the Country of the antient Gedrofii; the is 


called Lu, which Word he ſuppoſes derived from t 

the Arabic was derived thence. In the Writings 

Portugueſe, it is called Udo ; doubtleſs 
ic Pronunciati 


Arabic tion. It is better, therefore, to render what 
the Arabians call ZHaud Hed, by Agallothim „ than, ag 
——_ by Lignum Indum. In 


Lignum Alves Indum. 
is from Ciuuad Hendi. 
as Thar [tamarchentt 


tamur benui. 
in the Arabian Geographer, is not the Zignum Comaricum, but 


So alcameri,; 


the Comaricum ; as the aydivaxsw Zip: in Charito 
is Haud Sinfi. I-is otherwiſe called by the Arabians Agalugi, 
which is a ion from the Greek ayivoxr ; and in Avi- 


ſcna it is read 4g . The modern Greeks moſt common- 
call it Ee, x 55 having no Regard to the Meani 
the Arabic Word, but only to diſtinguiſh it from the 
Aloe, which ſtands recommended on Account of its Juice, and 
hot for its Wood. ' Salmaſtas te Ayl. Iatr. Cap. 6. 
The Agallochum is thus diſtinguiſhed by Authors: | 
. I. Agallochumi, Ayloaloes, & Lignum Alu, Offic. | Agallo» 
chum & Ayle- Alus, Offici Geoff. Tract. 309. Agallothum froe 
Lignum Ales, Park. Theat. 1564. Apalbchan i C. 
B. Pin. 393. Raii Hiſt. 2. 1808. HR verum, Ephem. 
Germ. Dec. 11. Ann. 3. p. 74. Agallchum Ligmon Als, .- 
hahes, Chab. 35. Acalladhs Offcmarum, alis Lignam Alocs; 
Johnſ. Dendr. 460, Sinkoo vulgo * — Kavor 
Aquile 7 Alues dia, cujus fragrans Lignum 
chum, Kemph. Amorn. Exot. 903. Linum Ales 
Ger, Emac. 1622. Lignum Alus, vel Xylbaloes, Ind. Med. 67. 
Ligntim Alus, Agallochum, Muhalbet, Mont. Exot. 3 Lignum 
Officitaruni, & Agallochum yleriſque putatum, J. B. 1. 477. 
noo —— | ow 0 
It is an Indian like the Thyia, ſweet-ſcented, and 
chewed in the Mouth makes a ſweet Breath. P. — 


7. Cap. 3. from Dioſcofides. | 
— — with a bitteriſh Taſte; its Bark 
is like Leather, and of vatious Colours, Oribaſ. Lib. 11. from 
REIN dota This is a Wood brought to us from the 
Eaft Indies, and is faid to grow in China, and there to be called 
Calambac : But we have no certain Account or Deſcription of 
A | the 


Pieces,” we ſeldom feei 
neſs : ny Gee OY, 


ponde 

yellowiſh brown Colour, with ſeveral black or purpliſh refi- 
nous Veins interſpers'd ; of a bitteriſh hot aromatic Taſte, of 
no very ſtrong Scent till it is burnt, Though ſeveral Authors 

* as 4 principal Note of the Goodneſs of this Wood, 
it will ſwim in Water, yet I have never met with any 
hat would fink in it, notwithſtanding it had all other Cha- 
racers of true Lignum Aloes. | , | 

This Wood is heating and drying, cordial, and ſtrengthen- 
ing the Nerves, revives the animal Spirits, comforts the Heart 
and Brain, prevents ſwooning Fits, and Diſorders of the Womb; 
it is frequently put among Cordials, Species, and Powders, 
Miller. - Dale. h , 
Dale ſeems to eſteem the two following Woods near a-kin 


to Agallachum. 

2. Aſpalathum, Offic. Geoff. Tract. 310. Mont. Exot. 7. 
Ln, Pharmacop. —_— Ind. Med. 15. A- 
ga 3 — Johnſ. 460. C. B. Pin. 393. 
CALAMBAC Woop, 
This Wood alſo is brought from the Eaſt Indies in Pieces 
that are thicker and leſs ſolid than the Lignum Aloes, of a 
paler Colour, and fainter Smell, bituminous, fat and reſinous, 
and of a bitteriſh Taſte. | 
Its Virtues are the ſame with thoſe of the preceding (fo 
which it is often ſold) but weaker. | 

3. Lignum Aquile, Ind. Med. 67. EacLs Woop. 

It is uſed in the Shops at Paris, inſtead of Afpalathum ; but 
ſeldom met with among us. | 

Moſt Botaniſts take the Agallochum of the Antients to be the 
Lignum Aloes of the Shops ; others ſuppoſe the Aſpalathum of 
the Antients to be the ſame. Again, others, eſpecially the A- 
rabians, make ſeveral Kinds, Garcias knew but one. Indian 
Species, The Shops, as Cluſius obſerves, can ſhew us two 
Kinds of Lignum Aloes. Caſpar Bauhinus divides it into 
three Sorts. The firſt he calls the fineſt Agalhbchum, which is 
reſerved for the Uſe of the Indian Kings. The ſecond Kind is 
what is fold in Shops, and the third is the wild Agallachum. 
There are only two Sorts to be met with in the Shops, as we 
ſaid before. And, it is aſſured, that we have the true Agal- 
lachum, or Lignum Aloes, brought to us from China, called 
Calambac. This is a tall Tree, deſcribed none, that I 
know of ; for what Garcias ab Horto writes of is not the 
ſame, but the Aſpalathum, abovementioned, as ſome ſkilful Bo- 
taniſts, who have travelled in the Eaſt Indies, aſſure us. | 

Why Agallechum is called Lignum Aloes, ſays Paulus Amman- 
nus, many are at a Loſs. Haffmannus, Lib. 2. Cap. 25. ſays, 
„% Perhaps , in the Indian Tongue, ſignifies a 322 
Bontius ad Cap. 16. Gare. ab Horto, p. 43. derives it from - 
„% This Wood of Alves, ſays he, has a peculiar aromatic and 
bitteriſh Taſte, whence, perhaps, it took the Name of Aloes,” 
I would have none think the Aloes of the Shops to be the con- 
crete Juice of this Tree, as Wormius makes it, p. 272. For 
this is a peculiar tall Tree, but the Juice of Aloes comes from a 


Plant of the ſame Name. 

The Lignum Aloes, exported from Manilam in Cochin- 
China, is of three Sorts, 1. Sothio, which ſeems to be the 
outer Part of the Trunk; it is not ponderous, is of an Aſh- 
colour, with Veins of Black, a very little bitteriſh, moderately 
fragrant, not gummy, 2. Thimbio, is to be had at the Shops, 
This is of a blackiſh Colour, ſolid and ponderous, interſected 
with Veins and Channels, gummy, bitter, very fragrant, 
ſwimming. in Water, called by the Spaniards, Calama. 3. 
Gilam-hio, which is of an Aſh-colour, inclining to pale, ſoft, and 


rant. | 
„Ahe another Sort brought from Kalapa, of a darker Co- 
lour than the Thim-hie, and more ponderous, ſinking in Water. 
The Chineſe export a very black Wood, moderately fragrant, 
which call Vi- bio ; and another reddiſh Sort, of an extra- 
ordinary Fragrancy, called Chi-tua. N | 


An Account of the Lrenum CALAMBAC, and Liconunm 
ALOEs, ſeat by Mr. Ciomingham to Mr. Petiver, 


The true Calambac is known by its fragrant Smell, its bitter- 
iſh and aromatic Taſte, and its Soſtneſa, like Wax or Maſtich, 
receiving Impreſſions from the Teeth or Nails. There are 
— Now.mh of Goodneſs in it ; for in the Kingdom of 
Cochin-China, or Annam, the chief, if not the only, Place 
of its Growth, it is ſold from 10 to above 50 Tael an Engliſh 
Pound. In Reſpect of Colour, there are three Kinds, viz. 
1. The mixt-coloured, or black-purple, like a Duck's Head, 
as the Natives make the Comparifon. 2. The ſpotted, like a 
Tiger. 3. The yellow, like the Volk of an Egg. What 
Kall orie without felling, is for the moſt Part of a Variety 
of Colours, and moſt valued. The Calandac, in the Annamic 
Tongue, is called Lum. The Chineſe Merchants of Fo- 
kien pronounce it Alam, whence is derived the Word 


ba 


: 


* 


be nearer the Lignum 4 


Colambac, Lignum Alus, boiled in the | i or Juice of 


AUA 


- Talpnlac, is: fold, vy meg for he-trus- Calender ; but left a 


while to dry, it loſes its F + Softneſs, c. 15.2 
or Agallichum, approaches to 
Calamluc, the better it is, But the — is, ſor the moſt 
Part, harder, and feels dryer, and,, as it were, like Duſt in the 
Mouth ; and is not {© fat, - but weaker in all its ities”: A 
Pound of it is worth from 5 Mas.to 6 Tael. Lum Aloes is 
called by the Portugueſe Pas Agula, by the Natives Tang, that 
is, fragrant, The Chineſe in the Mandarin pe call it 
Tchin-hiang, that is, the 7 or ſinking Fragrant ; but the 
Calambac they call Suk-hiang, that is, the fat 3 Some 
tell you that the Lum Ales is produced by ſeveral Trees : - 
— ln is the Product of a Tret that 

rs Fruit ich I ſend ſupported by a ge; 
Calyx, almoſt in the Shape of a Nat covered with a — 
of the Size of a Citrine Myrobalan, with a thick ligneous, or 
fungous Coat, cleaving ih the Middle, and containing on each 
Side a Kernel, ſhaped like a Top, and fupported by membra- 
nous Appendices, The Fruit pulveriſed is an ex Reme- 
dy for the Gripes. Dake. au | 
A Tael is the Value of fix Shillings and eight Pence Sterling, 
and a Mas, the tenth Part of a Tael, that is, eight Pence. 

A Dram of the Powder of the Root; drank; cures the too 
rag Humidity and Laxnefs of the Stomach ; it is good alſo in 

iſtempers of the Liver, Dyfenteries, and Pleuriſies. P. Xginet. 


Lib. 7. 4% | | <= = 
of he Woods ſold in the Shops, we have hone more 


22 more valuable and rare, than the true Wood of A- 


or Xyloaloes: Upon which Account it is. vety little 
Rnown, and every one is liable to miſtake the Wood; which 
makes it eaſy to be counterfeited; fo that it is a difficult Mat- 
ter to know it poſitively, it being deſcribed fo differently, by 
different Authors. 7m 
There are. ſeveral Sorts of it, but the beſt is the Agallechun 
of India, which comes from Calecut. The fineſt is the black 
Kind, of a changeable Colour, full, heavy ſolid, and thick, 
which cannot be whitened, and is difficult to ſet on Fire, 
There are others which pretend to affirm, we cannot have 
the true Wood of Aloes, and that it grows not in this terreſ- 
trial Paradiſe, it having been ſwept away by Deluge: And o- 
thers will not allow it us, becauſe it is not produced among us, 
except in Deſerts, and upon inacceſſible Mountains; not only 
from their Height, but becauſe of the wild Beaſts that inhabit 
among them, as the Lion, the Tiger, the Panther, and the 
like; beſides a Thouſand other idle Stories, that are told a- 
bout this Wood: To confute all this, 1 ſhall only tell you, 
that the Ambaſſadors from the Kirgdom of Siam, brought of 
this true Wood to preſent to the King of France now reigniog, 
as well wrought as unwrought ; among the reſt, a Baſon with 
its Salver, proper to waſh the Hands in, made at Siam, after 
the Mode of that Country, This Baſon, though of Wood, is 
more efteemed than if it had been of maſſy Gold, becauſe made 
of the Tree of the true Aloes Wood growing at Bantam and in 
China, and which is of the Size and Shape of the Olive-Tree, 
having Leaves ſomething after the fame Sort; upon which 
ws a little round Fruit like our Cherry. They bring a 
Quant of it from Surat, but the moſt * of it is moſt 
ued, and it is diſtinguiſhed into larger and leſſer Pieces. 
It is obſervable, that the Trunk of this Tree is of three 
Colours ; the firſt Wood, which lies immediately under the 
Bark, is of a black Colour, ſolid, heavy, and almoſt like black 
Ebony ; and by Reaſon of its Colour, the Portugueſe call it 
Eagle-Wood. The Second which is a light veiny Wood, like 
rotten Wood, and of a tanned Colour, is what we call Colum- 
bac or the true Wood of Aloes. The third Sort, which is 
the Heart, is a precious Wood of Tambac, or Calambac : 
I ſhall ay no more of it, having never ſeen any of it, but that 
it is very ſcarce and dear. Pomet. | 6 
The Arabians ſay, that on a Mountain of Comorin, grows 
the moſt precious of all Woods, which is that of Aloes, called 
by the Greeks | Hlalie, and by the Arabians La, and 41 Us, 


that is to ſay, The Wood, b > + Rug . 2 Fed 
N t i impo 


plentifully in that Place, a 
other Countries, Herbelat,  Bibl. Orient. Art. Cameron. 
All the Eaſtern hers agree, that this Wood, whoſe 
Smell is exquiſite, grows only in thoſe Countries of India which 
lie under the firſt Climate. The moſt valuable Sort of this Wood 
is in the Iſland called Senf, which lies in the Indian Sea, and 
the Paſſage to China. call it Ml O'ud Al Senfi, to diſ- 
tinguiſh it from what they call On, Comari z becauſe it 
rows in another Iſland called Comar, not far diſtant from 
but whoſe Wood is far inferior-to that of the other.. 
However, ſeveral Authors are of Opinion, that the Wood of 
Alves of Camnon, or Comron, which is Cape Comorin, is the 
beſt. And this is what the King of India preſented Nouſchirvan 
with, to the Weight of ten Quintals, which ran and blazed in 
Some Geographers remark alſo, that the greateſt Quantity 
of Wood of Aloes, comes from the Ifle of Semender, Wy 


4 


eil Sumatra, 

alſo in the Iſle of Serandib, called by us Zeilan. Herbelot 
This Nouſchirvan is the ſame as 
Name, King of Perſia, This Prince, when he had finiſhed 
his great Conqueſts, retired to his Capital, to 
mainder of his Days in Peace, All the bordering Princes ſent 
Ambaſſadors to him, loaded with rich Preſents. Amongſt theſe 
were a Female Slave, ſeven Feet high; a Carpet made of the 
Skin of one Serpent, of an extraordinary Size, and as ſoft as 
Silk. A third great Rarity was the Ahes-wood mention'd a- 
bove, ſent him by the King of Indoftan. 

- AGARICOIDES. A Sort of Fungus thus diſtinguiſhed. 
Agaricoides paroum, album, lamellis ſubluteis, Fungus parvus, 
lamellatus, pectunculi forma, alno adnaſcens, Raii Syn. Vaill. 70. 
Dr. Martyn has found it in Woods, as in Biſhop's Wood near 
Hampſtead, and in Madingley Wood. Tournefort by Martin. 

AGAPE. Aud Love. It alfo fignifies an Afternoon 
or Evening Meal of Victuals. 

AGAR. Calx. Lime. Rulandas. 

AGARICUS. Agaric was miſtaken by ſome of the Anti- 
ents for a Root, as we learn from Dioſcorides, who gives the 
following Account of it : 

Agaric is ſaid to be a Root like Silphium, though not of a 
cloſe Surface and Contexture, like the Silphium, but all porous 


and ſpongy. There are two Kinds of Agaric, the Male and 
the "ww. latter is the beſt, and is diſtinguiſhed by the 
trait parallel Veins that run within it. The Male is round, 


and every where uniform : However, they taſte alike, that is, 
ſweet at firſt, while they diffuſe a Bitterneſs that ſtays on the 
Palate. Agaric grows in a —_ Sarmatia, called Agaria. 
Some affirm it to be the Root of a Plant; others ſay it is bred 
like Muſhrooms, of Putrefaction, in the Trunks of Trees. It 
is produced alſo in Galatia, a Country of Aſia, and in Cilicia, 
on the Cedars ; but — thin and friable. 

It has a warming and aſtringent Quality, and is effectual 
againſt the Gripes, Crudities, Fractures, and Bruiſes from 
Falls. The Doſe is ſix Grains, in Wine mixed with Honey, 
if the Patient be free from a Fever; but if feveriſh, it is given 
in Water mixed with Honey. But for thoſe who are 
with Diſtempers of the Liver, an Aſthma, yellow Jaundice, a 
Dyſentery, the Gravel or Dyſury, Hyſterics, or an ill Colour 
Lan] the Weight of a Dram is preſcribed, To conſump- 
tive Perſons, it is adminiſtered in ſweet Wine {| wx to 
the Splenetic in Oxymel. By thoſe who are troubled with 
ſour Belchings, or other Infirmities of the Stomach, it is chewed 
and ſwallowed raw, without any liquid Vehicle. Halfa Scru- 
ple, taken in Water, ftays Vomiting, or Spitting of Blood. 
The like Quantity in-Oxymel is uſeful in the Sciatica, Gout, 
and Epilepſy, provokes the Menſes, and is good for Inflamma- 
tions in the Womb. Given before the Fit of an Ague, it takes 
off the Shaking. A Dram or two taken in Water, mixed with 
Honey, purges the Belly. A Dram of it taken in Wine, di- 
luted with Water, is an Antidote againſt Poiſons ; and half a 
Scruple, in a Draught of Wine, cures the Bites of venomous 
Reptiles. In ſhort, it is adapted to all internal Maladies, ad- 
miniſtered with Regard to Age and Strength, to ſome in Water, 
to others in Wine, to this Perſon in TID to another in 
Water mixed with Honey. Dioſcorides, Lib. 3. Cap. 1. 
"The Root Agaric grows from the Trunk of a Tree, of a lax 
Conſiſtence, compounded of an airy and earthy Subſtance. It 
has the Virtue of diſcuſſing and inciding groſs Humours, and 

werfully opening Obſtructions of the Viſcera. It has the 
— of Colocynthis, working flowly, and not much diſ- 
turbing the Stomach. It is given to the Weight of two 
Drams, in Honey and Water. Chuſe what is whiteſt, very 
— 4 leaſt 33 and worm-caten, P. Zginet. Lib. 7. 

„ 4. ” 
. purges Flegm and Bile, and not violently. The Doſe 


is two Drams in Honey and Water, or Oxymel. Oriluſ. Med. 


Colle. Lib. 1. Cap. I7. 

The Root of Agaric taſtes ſweet at firſt, but ſqon after bitter, 
and at laſt leaves a Sort of Acrimony, and light Aſtringency on 
the Palate ; whence it is evident, that this Medicine is com- 
pounded of an airy and earthy Subſtance, which is attenuated 
by Heat. But it participates leaſt of an aqueous Eſſence. For 
theſe Reaſons, it has the Faculty of digeſting and inciding groſs 
Humours, and clearing the Viſcera from Obſtructions. Gee 
Med. Collect. Lib. 15. Cap. 1. from Galen. 

By its digeſtive and inciſive lities, it cures the yellow 
undice, when it ariſes from an Obſtruction of the Liver; the 
ilepſy ; takes off the cold Fits of an Ague, which ariſe from 

2 and glutinous Humours, Oribaſ. Virt. Simpl, Lib. 2. 

"Ev | 
hk is thus diſtinguiſhed by the Moderns : Br 

\ Agaricus, Ger. 1183, Emac. 1366. Sterb. 245. Tab. 27. C. 

22% froe Fungus Laricis, C. B. 375. Elem. Bot. 441. 

ourn. Inſt. 562. Agaricus ex Larice, k. 249. Agaricum 
J. B. 1. 268. Raii Hiſt, 1. 1079, Acaric. Dale. 

There are two Species of Agaric : The Female Agaric, which 
Is white, light, friable, and tender, ſweet at firſt to the Taſte, 


the Re- 


nothing. ; | | 

It is of the Chſs awning hers on the T 
and Branches of man 6 ially the 
Larch and the Oak. It conſiſts of a fiſtulous Wood: If it be 
beaten with a Hammer, and a Spark afterwards light upon it; 
it becomes all in a Blaze; whence it is called urin. 
Boerhaave. | 
It does not ſhoot up in a Night, like the reſt of the Fungi, 
but requires a whole Year for its Perfection. Dale. 

If Agaric works not downwards, it is apt, in ſome, to cauſe 
a Tremor and Reſolution. Aetins Tetr. 4. Serm. 1. Cap. 81. 

It is ranked among the poiſonous Roots, Thapſia, Aconite, 
Iſias, white Hellebore, and Ephemeron. Mid. Cap. 45. 
The poiſonous Sort is called Black Agaric, by Atuarins, 
— Med. Lib. 5. Cap. 12. and P. Agineta, Li. 5. Cap. 
4+ / 

' AGARIC is a woody, fungous Excreſcence, that grows 
on the Body of old 2 z outwardly it is covered 
with a hard, tough, brown Cruſt or Bark ; which being pared 
off, the Agric, is of a white Colour: That which is very 
light and friable, eaſy to cut, and without Knots, of a pure 
white Colour, is to be preferred, The Marks of the beſt a- 
ric, according to Dale, are contained in this Diftich : 


Res frangi præſto pretitſur Agaricus efto, 
C — + ok, 2 


It is of a bitter, nauſeous Taſte, with an ungrateful Sweetneſs, 
which makes it rarely given by its ſelf, but mixt with o- 


ther purging Medicines. | | 

It is accounted a ſtrong Purger of up and bilious Hu- 
mours; uſeful in the Gout, Rheumatiſm, Dropſy, and Jaun- 
dice, and to cleanſe the Lungs of tough Flegm, and is of Uſe 
in Epilepſies, and obſtinate Head-achs. The beſt Agaric comes 
from Barbary ; what comes from Ruſſia, is not ſo — — 
comes from the Woods near Trent, and thoſe Parts the 
Alps, is accounted the beſt, ſays Dale. 

Officinal Preparations, are Pilula de Agarico, & Agaricus 
* Miller, Bot. 4 * * 2 

t is corrected with Ginger, Gillyflowers, 
Cryſtals of Tartar, &c. Dale. | 

Agaric is an Excreſcence, that is found upon the Trunks, 
and large Branches of ſeveral Trees; but chiefly upon the 
Larch-tree, called by the Latins Larix, and upon ſeveral Sorts 
of Oaks ; but the beſt of all ought to be ſuch as is white, light, 
tender, brittle, and of a bitter Taſte, pungent, and a little 
ſtyptic. And this is the Agaric the Antients uſed to call the 
Female. As for that which is termed the Male, it is uſually 
heavy, yellowiſh, and woody, which ought intirely to be re- 
jected from Phyſical Uſes, | 
The beſt Agaric is that from the Levant, it being abundant- 
ly better than what comes from Savoy or Dauphiny. We have 
likewiſe ſome brought from Holland, that is raſped, and 
blanched, on the Outſide, with Chalk. In ſhort; none is fit for 
Uſe but the Levant Agaric. 

Azgariec was u Medicine fo familiar to the Antients, that _y 
made Uſe of it, not only for purging Flegm, but likewiſe in 
Diſtempers proceeding from groſs Humours and ObſtruQions z 
ſuch as Epilepſy, Vertigo, or Giddineſs of the Head, Madneſs, 
Melancholy, Aſthma, and Diſtempers incident to the Stomach, 
and the reſt of that Kind; yet they complained, that it wea- 
kened the Bowels, and purged too Gy ;z upon which Ac- 
count, Galen ſteeped the Powder of it with Ginger, and gave 
it, to a Dram, in Oxymel, or Honey of Squills, it is pres 
ſcribed, tho” rarely, from a Dram to two; but in Decoction, 
or Infuſion, from two Drams, to half an Ounce. 

By a chymical Solution, it paſſeth almoſt all away into 
Oil. It yields no volatile Salt, but abounds with a Sort of 
ſcaly Earth, and an acid , from whence the Infuſion of 
Agaric makes blue Paper of a purple Colour; Hence it clearly 
appears, that it ought to be corrected with Cloves, Cinnamon, 
Mace, Mint, Worm-wood, and others of this Kind, Its 


- Slowneſs in Working may be helped or promoted with Scam- 


mony and Calomel; or it may be wetted in ſome purging De- 
coction, made of Aſarabacca, Sena, and other Purgatives, and 


then dried again, and formed into Lozenges, adding Balſam of 


Peru, or Oil of Cinnamon. 

We muſt not ſorget to take Notice that Luſitanus admo- 
niſhes us to make Uſe of the Troches of Agaric, or Lozenges; 
while they are freſh, and new made, leſt their Virtue be weak- 


Agaric appears to have been in high Eſteem with the An- 
tients, however, diſregarded by the Moderns, for Rea- 
ſons. It is very flow in Operation, and, by its long Stay in the 
Stomach, excites Vomiting, or, at- leaſt, inſupportable Nau- 
ſeas, followed by Sweats, Faintings, and long Weakneſs, 
with a-laſting Averſion for all Kinds of Food, Very —_ 

Aaa 


ened by long Keeping. Pomet. 
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be very pernicious, To proceed, Agaric is divided into Male 
and Female. 


them taſte ſweet at firſt upon the Tongue, but leave a Bitter- 
neſs, and Acridneſs behind them, eſpecially the Male, which 
is never uſed in Medicine; and perhaps this is what never 
grows upon the Larch-tree. 

M. duc made Experiments upon the Female Agaric, 
with the two grand Diſſolvents, the Sulphureous and the A- 

He extracted, with Spirit of Wine, a reſinous 

Tincture, of an intolerable Smell and Taſte. A Drop of it, 
put upon the Tongue, raiſed a Vomiting, and cauſed a Diſ- 
guſt to every Thing for the whole Day. Two Ounces of 
Agaric, yielded ſix Drams and a half of Tincture. The Reſi- 
duum, which weighed but nine Drams, would afford no more; 
it was nothing but a Mucilage, or a Sort of Mud, 
Upon this, M. Boulduc began to ſuſpect, that this uſeleſs 
Mucilage, which was in ſo great a Quantity, might come 
from the farinaceous Part of the Agaric after it was thus moiſ- 
tened and macerated, and the reſinous Tincture only from the 
fuperficial or cortical Part. He aſſured himſelf of this by Ex- 
periment, for having ſeparated the two Parts, he extracted all 
his Tincture from the Outer, and hardly any from the inner 
Subſtance ; which ſhews, that the former is the only Cathar- 
tic, and all of it that is uſeful, ſuppoſing it be uſed, for it is 
always very diſagreeable, creating great Nauſeas, and muſt be 
mixed with other Cathartics, to diminiſh its ill Effects. 

The aqueous Diſſolvents had no extraordinary Succeſs upon 
the Agaric, more than the other. Water, by itſelf, extract- 
ed nothing: Nothing came off it, but a thick Mucilage, with 
a Dirt, and no Extract, Water with the Help of Salt of Tar- 
tar, the alkaline Salts of Plants, uſually diſſolving their reſinous 
Parts, produced another Mucilage, which, after ſome Days Settle- 
ment, ſhewed its upper Part tranſparent, in form of a Jelly, and 
very different from the Bottom, which was very cloſe and denſe, 
From this upper Part, ſeparated from the other, M. Boulduc 
drew, by Evaporation, in a gentle Heat, an Extract of a pretty 

ood Conſiſtence, which ought to contain all the reſinous and ſa- 
ine Parts of the Agaric, one extracted by the Water, the o- 
ther by the Salt of Tartar, T'wo Ounces of Agaric, with 
half an Ounce of Salt of Tartar, yielded an Ounce and half a 
Dram of that Extract. It purges very well, without Nauſea, 
and much more gently than the reſinous Tincture, extracted by 
the Spirit of Wine. As to the under Part of the Mucilage, it 
does not purge at all, being no more than the Earth of 4- 
aric, 
: M. Boulduc having uſed diſtilled Vinegar, inſtead of Salt of 
Tartar, and after the ſame Manner, he obtained an Extract 
in all Things like the other, and of the ſame Virtues, but in 


a leſs _— . 

The iRillation of Agaric, yielded M. Boulduc, a good 
Quantity of volatile Salt, and a little eſſential Salt. There 
was very little fixed Salt in the Caput Mortuum. 

The Male Agaric, which M. Boulduc calls Falſe. Agaric, 
with which he would not have troubled himſelf ; but that he 
was willing to negle&t nothing in this Affair, has very few 
reſinous Particles, and ſtill fewer of volatile or eſſential Salt. 
Whence it ſeems to proceed only from old rotten Trees, who 
have undergone a Reſolution or Diſſipation of their active 
Principles, 

The Infuſion of this Agaric, in Water, turns it as black as 
Ink, when mixed with a Solution of Vitriol. The Uſe of 
Male Agaric is to dye Black, and hence we ſee a good 
deal of Agreement between it and the Gall, which is an Ex- 
creſcence of a Tree. Hiſtoire de I Academ, Royale, 1714. 

Leme lays, the Doſe of Agaric is from halfa Dram to a 
Dram and a half in Infuſion. 

ic is ſo variouſly deſcribed by the Antients, and with 
Characters ſo different from thoſe of the modern Drug of that 
Name, that I am forced to believe they are not the ſame. What 
it was, or whence it came, was not thoroughly underſtood by 
the Antients themſelves. You may learn its Country by its 
Name ; for Dioſcorides would have it called Ayapxv, Agaricon, 
becauſe it grows © T3 Ayapla, in Agaria ; and yet he tells us, 
that it is generated & v3 Ayia rx Zaguariac, in Agria, a Country 


. 
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of Sarmatia ; but then its Name would not be Agaricum, but 
Agricum, or Agriacum, The foregoing is red 4 
ſome Interpreters, Ia incultis & agreflibus Sarmatiæ, 1 — 
wild and uncultivated Regions of Sarmatia. The "Aya, Agriai, in 
Stephanus, are a People of Pannonia, between Hemus and 
Rhodope ; and Strabo places the "Ayps, Agri, near the Palus Me- 
otis, which would be more to the Purpoſe, for their Country 
would then be called *Ayjia, Agria. But ftill the Nomen «rm 
x» [Name formed from that of the Country] would be Anh, 
Agricum, not Axa, Agaricum, which requires that the Coun- 
try from whence it is called be named 'Ayagiz, Agaria. But 
where is this Agaria ? Ptolemy mentions the River Agarus, and 
the Agarian Cape in European Sarmatia. The Sheep of the 
ſame Place are called *Ayapxai, Agarican, in an Epigram of Cri- 
nagoras among the Anecdotes. It deſcribes a ſtrange. Kind of 
Sheep that came from Agarria, which it ſeems to make a Coun- 
try of Armenia, ſituated upon the River Araxes : 8 


Tic log yon pair A ef, wrros "ApdZem 
dp S pepe winrar Aguaitug, &. 


But the Incoherence of the Senſe proves, that there is ſomething 
wanting in the Beginning of this Epigram, which we are to 
ſupply by ſaying, that the Breed of theſe Sheep was brought 
from Agarrica, a Country of Sarmatia, into Armenia, The old 
Scholiaſt on this Epigram remarks, that this Kind of Sheep 
were found not only in Armenia but Scythia. I make no 
Doubt but the "Ayes, Agri, of Strabo, L. 11, ought to be read 
"Ayagu, Agari, and the *Aygia, Agria, of Dioſcorides is put by Miſtake 
for 'Ayagia, Agaria, From thence comes Agaricum, and wit; 'Ayazgr- 
xa; in Crinagoras, who doubled the Rho for the Sake of the 
Metre, as we read 'Az;afiar, and 'Azzafiurſsn, Well then *Ayagutr, 
Agaricum, comes from the Agarians, a People of Sarmatia, and 
being ſo far fetched, I do not wonder that the Antients knew 
ſo little of it, but ſhould much wonder, if the Moderns were 
better acquainted with it, Nay, we may conclude, from 
what has been ſaid, that what is now ſold for Agaric, is not 
Agaric, if it be fetched no farther than the Mountains of Trent, 
or Tyrol, and the Country of the Griſons, where Larch-trees 
abound ; for they ſay it is produced from no other Tree but the 
Larch-tree. But had the Antients found that Agaric grew ſo 
near their Doors, and on ſo common a Tree, they had not 
been at ſo great a Loſs, about its Nature as well as the Place 
of its Growth. Dioſcorides doubts whether it be a Root, but 
takes it on Report, "Ayagprir giga Qigrras oy infrgls. © Aga- 
rie is ſaid to be a Root reſembling Silphium.” The Root of 
Silphium, according to Theophraſtus, is a Cubit long, and 
has a tuberous Head, which appears above Ground. If the 
modern Agaric be compared with this Deſcription, it will 
hardly ſtand the Trial, for it is a mere Fungus of the 
Larch-tree, of that Sort of Fungi which grows and adheres 
to the Trunks of old Oaks, and ſerved the Antients inſtead 
of Tinder, to light their Fires. The later Greeks call it "Yoxa, 
that is to ſay, Eſcas, Baits. Had the Agaric of the Antients 
been thus quali they could hardly have queſtioned its being 
a Root not unlike the Laſerpitinm, But Pliny plainly ſigni- 
fies Maric to be a Fungus, growing chiefly on glandiferous 
Trees in Gallia. It is, ſays he, a white Fungus, odorifer- 
% ous, medicinal, growing on the Tops of Trees, ſhining in 
« the Night, whence it takes its Characteriſtic, which is to 
<« be gathered in the Dark.” Dioſcorides ſays not a Word of 
this Sort of Agaric. As for Pliny, I do not queſtion, but a 
Piece of W ood, putrefied to the e of ſhining by Night, 
was impoſed upon him for Agaric. I have often ſeen the like 
in Burgundy, and held it in my Hands. It is a Piece of 
Oak, putrid, white, and odoriferous. It ſmells like a Sort of 
Muſhroom, commonly called Potirones, and ſhines _— 
at ſuch à Rate, that it frightens thoſe who are juſt awake 
from Sleep, and know nothing of the Matter, with its won- 
derful Luſtre, The Peaſants call it Shining Nod. It is in- 
deed of a fungous Nature, and a thin Contexture, as Dioſco- 
rides deſcribes his Agaricum; and hence Pliny, or he from 
whom he borrowed it, ſuſpected it to be a Fungus. But this 
Rareneſs of Contexture is not natural but adventitious 3 for it 
is a Wood which becomes thin and fungous by Putrefaction. 
Beſides, it has ſtrait Veins within its Subſtance, as Dioſcorides 
relates of the Female Agaric. Laſtly, he tells us, from the Opi- 
nion of others, that Agaric is generated by PutrefaQtion, and 
rows on certain Trees; and this too is true of our Shining 
20d, The Words of Dioſcorides, in which he recounts the 
various Opinions concerning the Riſe and Generation of 
Agaric, are written in a very antient Copy, which is widely 
different from the V after the following Manner: A 
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tion, after the Manner of Fungi. 
thus, is much to be preferred before that in our Edition. 
Mark his Words: He does not ſay it is a Fungus, but is gene- 
rated, like a Fungus, from a Tree, ſuppoſe an Oak, 3 


Mee. Now the common Agaric is plainly a Fungus of the 
Larch-tree. And indeed, if Agaric were a Fungus, it could 
never have entered into the Heads of the Antients to fancy it 
the Root of a Tree, eſpecially when it is reported to reſemble 
"the Root of Laſerpitium, which, they ſay, is above a Cubit 
hy 7 of a competent Thickneſs, 
| us now inquire what are thoſe Setine-trees from which 
Dioſcorides writes that auric is generated by Putrefaction; for 
ſo are the Words in that forementioned choice Manuſcript, which 
is written in larger Letters than ordinary, rode & b owric, &c. 
as before 3 whereas our Editions have it: Tele N b rai; eager 
ror Zager, i. e. others ſay in the Trunks of Trees, As Decay begets 
Agaric on Trees, ſo Corruption, rather than Correction, be- 
ot this Reading. We know that Aviſena read ojrvs d in 
— by his Verſion of the ſame; for he tranſlated that 
whole Chapter of Dioſcorides concerning Agaric, and rendered 
Ars by corroſas, torroded, as if it were owifigura, Nay, in the 
Beginning of the Chapter, he cites Dioſcorides by Name, in 
the Arabic Edition, not the Son of Meſue, as it is in the Latin 
Verſion. Serapion alſo reads Dioſcorides after the ſame Manner, 
for, after mentioning him, he quotes all his Words, and renders 
this Paſſage thus, according to the Latin Interpreter: Et gui- 
dum dicunt quod generatur in putrefattime Arborum, quando corro- 
duatur, ficut generantur fungi, Some ſay it ts generated in the 
Putrefattiom of Trees, when they are corroded, as Fungi are 75 
merated ; where it is plain, that he takes v, ſetina, 
urige ra, ſetobrota, corroded. : 
This Depravation of the Text in Dioſcorides is of ſuch An- 
tiquity, that all the Copies I have ſeen, except that moſt an- 
tient one, agree with the Vulgate, in reading & Toi; πνννπν var d- 
deen, in Truncis Arborum, in the Trunks of Trees. But the Origi- 
nal was not altered in the Days of Aviſena and Serapio. They 
had however the Misfortune to make a wrong Interpretation of a 
right Reading ; for, I believe, none who underſtands Greek will 
acquieſce in their Expoſition of owr»z, ſetina, by correſa. For, in 
the firſt Place, the Greeks do not call thoſe Worms which corrode 


Wood, c4ras,Setas, but bgirac, Thripai, and o, Scolecas. Hence 


they call oxumifguras lea, Scolecobrata dendra, and Ogwivkra, 
thripedeſia, Worm-eaten Trees. Sut ous, ſes, properly ſignifies a 
Worm, or Moth, that lives among Garments ; hence ownrors 
drama, ſetecapa himatia, Math-eaten Clothes, Again, I think, 
that owrw, ſetinon, can by no Means, according to the Greek 
Idiom, be put for oyrifgura, Setobroton, or , Setocopon ; 
and all that are well verſed in the Greek will agree with me. 
For who ever found oxuMixwmr, ſcolecinum, to ſignify what is cor- 
roded by Worms? At this Rate of Etymology, a Man bitten 
by a Dragon muſt be ſaid to be berg, Dracentinus 3 one 
ſtung by a Viper, Fiperinus ; and another, devoured by a Ser- 
pent, Lees Laſtly, Agarie, indeed, ſprings from a De- 
cay by Putre ſaction in Trees, but not from their Correfion by 
Worms, For the Fungi, which have the ſame Principles of 
Growth, as owing their Riſe to PutrefaQtion, yet delight to 
grow on whole Trees. A little after, Dioſcorides adds, that it 
grows.in Galatia and Cilicia on Cedars, but does not fay that 
theſe Cedars were Worm-eaten, | 

It remains therefore for us to conclude, that o4rww, Settnum, is 
the Name of a particular Sort of Tree, on which Agaric grows, 
according to the Report of thoſe from whom Dioſcorides had it, 
for no other Interpretation, but what is falſe, can be given of 
the Word in this Place. And after all my curious and diligent 
Enquiry, I could find no Tree among the Greeks, that would 
agree with this Name and Place, except that celebrated one, fo 
often mentioned in Fly Mrit, where we read that this and that 
Utenſil or Structure was made or fabricated of Wood of Setim, 
for the Ark of the Covenant, and the Tabernacle with moſt of 
its Veſſels, were made of this Wood. They call it IOW Sit- 
tim. It was otherwiſe written, Zr, Setim, as the vulgar Ver- 
fion has it Ligna Selim, Wood of Setim, and it was commonly 
underſtood to ſigniſy the fineſt and choiceſt Sort of Cedar. From 
this Lari, I d almoſt ſwear, ſome Helleniſtical Writers form- 
ed their i Ja, ſetina dendra, to hgnify So from 
o, ie comes Nanairiru, Phili/ti eim, Palæſtini, and from Xepu- 
Bu, Cherubini, The Arabians alſo ſay Cherubin for the Hebrew 
Cherubim ; and Tü dees, Setina dendra, is ſaid after the Man- 
ner of Kiev $92, Melua, dum, Cedrma leucina, dryma, den- 
dra, in the ſame Dloſcorides, de Bryo, Lib. 1. Cap. 20. It was 
very natural therefore for the Helleniſt Writers, to put row d- 
de, ſetinon dendron, ſetine Wood, for the Hebrew De, Setah, 


or Sittah, which is of the ſingular Number, and makes in the 


Plural Setim. It is put for a Kind of Tree, {/ai. XLI. 19. 
where ſome erroneouſly join it with D , Hadas, d Myrtle, 
in Natureof an Adjective. Others combine it with the preced- 
ing Na a Tree, which interpret the Cedar, Mow it, 
erez fittah, which they would have to be the beſt Sort of Cedar. 
But there are three Kinds of Trees reckoned up in that Place, 
Erez, Sittah, and Hadas ; if then Erez be a Cedar, Sittah 
will he another Sort of Tree. And, indeed, the Arabi- 
ans call the Cedat by the Names of Erz and Era; but 
moſt take Sittah for the choiceſt Kind of Cedar, which Opi- 
nion of theirs ſcoms confirmed by this Place, where the os 


on Cedars, he concluded they 


white Thorn at this very Day. It is called white Thorn 
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daa, /ctina dendra, ate ue, Crdrina, Cedar-wecd. 

tuagint for Mo, of Setim conſtantly render downla fix, 7 
Mead; now Incorruption is a P of 

which is not ſenſible of Age or Rottenneſs. The 

« it, ſays Pliny, laſts to Eternity, therefore the Images 

8 were made of it.“ The incorruptible Nature 


Cedar is alſo celebrated by Thęophraſtus. What Dioſcorides 
writ about Agaric, he collected from different Authors; fo that 


were different Trees; whereas t 
who aſſerted that Agaric grew on Setine-trees, and the others, 
who would have it to be ted from the Cedar; ſaid both 
the ſame Thing, for the Setine-tree is the Cedar. 

But if Agaric grows on Cedars, I do not ſee how it can come 
from Scythia or Sarmatia, where are no Cedars. But it took 
its Name from ia Sarmatica, Let others examine into the 
Reaſon of that. I heodotion tranſlated” Setim, a Thorn, dzaxte ; 


and indeed, there is a thorny Kind of Cedar, which the G 


call 5fvx$gw, Oxycedram, which grows plentifully in Lycia 
Cilicia ; and there Agaric alſo is very common, as Dioſcorides 
writes from bare Report, But Theodotion meant quite another 
Thing than the Oxycedram, or thorny Cedar. Jerome ex- 
pounds it to be a Tree that grows in the Wilderneſs, like the 
white Thorn, whoſe Wood is incorruptible, and the ſmootheſt 


(xubrarw) of all Woods, and for Strength, Solidity, Brightneſs, 


and Beautifulneſs, as far exceeding them. This is applica- 
ble to the Egyptian Thorn, which the Greeks call 'or 
duale, the 7. by Way of Eminence. It grows in the De- 


farts, is incorruptible and everlaſting, and remarkable for its 
Fironeſs and Brighnnes, By faying ie is like the white Thorn, 
Jerome means the Oxyacanthus of the Greeks, which we alſo call 
Colu- 
mella alſo, And the Compariſon is not amiſs between the Egyptian 
Thorn and this white Thorn. For the Egyptian Thorn is not 
tall, nor does the white Thorn grow to a Tree of any conſidera 
Height. Theophraftus makes two Kinds of Egyptian Thorn, 
the I bite and the Blark, The White is of no firm Subſtance, 
but Subject to Putreſaction ; the Black is ſolid and incorruptible, 
therefore its inner Subſtance, or Heart, is uſed in Ship- building. 
Pliny, ſpeaking of the Trees peculiar to Egypt, ſays, Nor is the 
6 1 — of this Country leſs worthy of Notice, that is, the black 
« one, for it endures under Water incorrupted, whence it is 
bo uſeful in building the Sides of Ships.” Of this Thorn 
muſt ion be underſtood, when he renders Sztah and 
ona Setim, by Aua, Acantha, and Aude, Acanthina 5 the 
ame will ſuit with nothing elſe, For the Arabians cal] this 
Tree Seitan, or Saten, which may alſo be read Sitan, It is that 
Thorn from which they gather the Gum Arabic, and make the 
Acacia, Alphagus, in his Index to Aviſena, ſays, © Alcharad, 
% or Alchara, or Alchrath, is the Fruit of the great thorny Tree, 
« which grows in the Country called Baſſera in Egypt, and is 
« called by the Egyptians Setan.” Profper Alpinus ſays, it is 
called Sant. Acacia, which the Egyptians call Sant, grows in 
« thoſe Parts of Egypt, which are moſt remote from the Sea,” 
. The Fruit of the Egyptian Thorn is called in Arabic Karath, 
from the Greek Kydriw, which ſignifies a Huſt ; with the Ar- 
ticle al, Altarath, for its Fruit is a Huſk, according to Theo- 
phraſtus, I make no Doubt, but the Sirtab, or Stab, of the Hes 
brew is the ſame with the Setten of the Arabians, which is the 
Egyptian Thorn that grows in the Defart, and is rightly tranſlat- 
ed by Theodotion Aua, Hcantha, For in the Place of Iſaiah 
above quoted, Setah is manifeſtly diſtinguiſhed from the Cedar, 
which the Arabians, as well as Hebrews: call Erez, Beſides the 
Name all their Characters agree. Yet the Helleniſt Authors, 
from whom Dioſcorides borrowed his Informativn, that Agaric 
ew on Setine-trees, ſeems to have taken them for Cedars, as that 
ord is generally interpreted ; for it was the prevailing Opini- 
on that Agaric was generated on Cedars. 
Many other Things did Dioſcorides borrow from Helleniſt 
riters, who tranſlated foreign Words into their owh Greek 
Idiom; as when he ſays of Cancamum, that it was a Tear, 'Apa- 
Buzz bids, Arabici Lign, for Aragurs dude, Arabica Arboris ; which 
is according to the Syriac Idiom, and quite remote from the 
Greek. So in his Account of the Palm-tree, he tells us that the 
untipe Date, while it is yet in its Huſk, is called Er,, Elates, 
and by ſome B., Borafſus ; which is purely Hebrew, only 
tranſpoſed for B-, Brſſarus ; for n, Beſer, is a ſour mw. 
The Arabians alſo tall an unripe Date Baſſer, which the Greeks, 
who adopt the Arabic Terms, name hug. An antient Interpre- 
ter of Aviſena has it Buſſurum. 8 
Pliny, Lib. 16. Cap. 8. will have Agaric peculiar to Gallia, 
and a * of glandiferous Trees; but in Lib. 28. wo he 
fays it is generated like a' Fungus on the Trees about the Boſ« 
phorus. Theſe are very different Accounts; and yet in this 
laſt he mentions the Gallican Aaric, which, he fays, is thought 
to be of a weaker Kind. Perhaps he was led into an Error by | 
the Homonymy of the Words in the Name Th, which wit 
the Greeks ſignifies both Gallia and Galatia, Dioſcorides al- 


ways calls this laſt T: v Ai, Galatia which is in Hfiay 
| ts - 


ron, which ſome call Colchicum. 


r 
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10 diflinguiſh it from the other Galatia, that is in Gallia, which In 
another he calls Tr nar "Amr, Galatia, in which are the 
„L. 3. C. 28. But, to come to a Concluſion, the Gallican 


| Agaric of Pliny ſeems quite different from the Galatian Agaric of 


Dioſcorides, The latter grows on Cedars, like a Fungus. Pli- 
ny's Agaric is a Fungus peculiar to glandiferous Trees, and ſhines 


by Night, which are the very, Characters, as I ſaid, of the putre- 
224 Word 555 


, moſt common which ſo remarkably glitters 


in the Dark, Dioſcorides, in his Deſcription, has divided Aa- 


ric into Male and Female, and takes no Notice of the Diſtinc- 


tion into White and Black. But in another Place, Lib. 5. he 
mentions black Agaric amo x 
; Liſt of venomous and deadly Roots, which, according to his 


the Poiſons, and reckons it in the 


Account, are Hellebore, Ixias, black Agaric, and the Ephume- 
I wonder, he ſays nothing 
of it in his Chapter of -Agaric. I ſuſpect the Male Agaric was 
the black and the poiſonous Sort, though he ſays no ſuch Thing 
there. But the Male Kind is not good, but hard and black, 


ſays Aviſena, The two Kinds are made to differ very much in 


Form and Subſtance, according to Dioſcorides ; and yet their 


Taſtes, he ſays, are alike, The Moderns ſet the higheſt Value on 


that Agaric which is moſt friable. Dioſcorides depreciates the 


Cilician and Galatian Agaric on that very Account, becauſe it is 


of a weak Contexture, and very friable. 
All theſe Things conſidered, I am almoſt perſuaded that the 


Aaric of the Antients was not the ſame with that which now 
' paſſes under that Name, I read in Iſidore, that Agaric was the 
44 Root of the White Vine.“ Heſychius tells me, that Agaric 


was an Herb ſo called by Phyſicians.” He terms it an Herb, 
becauſe others had made it a Root. Galen, L. 7. Ng dw, af- 
ter he has named Agaric, and declares its Virtues, begins, as it 
were, again, with mentioning the Root of Agaric, in theſe 
Words, which are corrupted . 'Ayagas (ita merirw improplm gx. 
i. e. The Root is what grows to the Stock of the Tree.“ They 
ſeem an Interpolation, except you read them thus: "Ayapxs gitz 
vert leu uber wgiury, i. . That is be accounted the Root 
« of Agaric, by which it grows to the Trunk or Body of the 
& Tree,” The Arabians have nothing about Ag but what 
they learned from the Greek Books, The Name*they have for 
it is purely Greek, viz. Garicon, and in an old manuſcript Tranſ- 
lation of Dioſcorides into Arabic, you have the Word kept in- 
tire, viz. Agaricon, Salma}. de Homonym. Hyl. Tatric. © 
There are ſeveral of the Fungi which are alſo called Agarics, 


as: 
Agaricus digitatus maximus, ex luteo, coccineo, & nigro colore ele- 
ganter variegatus. ö 
Agaricus villoſus tenuis, inferne lævis, C. Giſſ. 193. Fungus 
'arboreus villoſus, inferne planus, Doody Syn. 2. App. 335. 
Agaricus membranaceus ſinuoſus ſub/lantia gela:me, C. Giſſ. 
194. Fungus membranaceus paruus aureus, Sterb, P. 242. Spec. 
113. T. 26. Luteus Sambucino ſimilis, colore ſus manus infictens, 
Geniſtæ vulgari ſpinoſe adnaſcens, Merr. Pin. putridus arborum 
ramis inherens, plurimis ſimul coharentibus, C. B. Pin. 372. 2. 
Fungi dicti ſpongiæ lignorum perniciofi, J. B. 3. 841. F. pernicioſi, 
Gen. 24. Species 3. Cluſ. H. 288. Syn. 2. 19. 40. On rotten 


Wood in England and Ireland. Obſerved by Dr. Sherard and 


Mr. Dale. 

Agaricus meſentericus violacei coloris, C. Gill, 194. Fungus ar- 
. boreus purpureus corrugatus, Doody Syn. 2. App. 336. 
. » Agaricus Lichenis facie variegatus, Inſt. R. H. 562. Fungus 
ſalignus Lichenis forma variegatus, C. B. Pin, 372: 7. Quarrus 
pernicioſus, Cluſ. H. 277. Depictus, Sterb. 240. T. 26. A. Fungi 
Salicum, 'colore varii, pernicieſi J. B. 3. 842. Nec lamellatus, 
nec poroſus eſt. A. D. Sherard obſervatus, 

Agaricus pedis eguini facie, Inſt. R. H. 562. Fungus durus five 
igniarius, Park. 1323. (fig. mal) in caudicibus naſcens, unguis equi- 
ra, C. B. Pin. 372. 3. F. arborei ad ellychma, J. B. 3. 840. 


ni 
Teac or Spunk. 
Agaricus intybaceus, Inſt, R. H. 562. Fungus intybaceus, J. 
B. 3. 839. Syn. 2. 14. 21. Arboreus maximus poroſus, diverſi- 
made ſe dividens & protrudens, Doody Syn. 2. App. 336. 
Agaricus efficnali fimilis, C. Giſſ. 192. Agarico ſimilis Fun- 
gu: diverſarum arborum caudicibus adberens, C. B. Pin. 375. 2. 
| Fungus arboreus albidus maximus, ſeu Agaricus ſpurius, 
2. App. 335. 
Agaricus poroſus rubens carnoſus, hepatis facie, C. Gill. 192. Fun- 
hepatis facie & colore, Merr. Pin. Arboreus rubens carnoſus, 
 bepatrs facie. Doody Syn. 2. App. 340. 
Mr. Doody found it near Hally in Kent, and ſince received 
it 82 fair from Mr, Chaplin, gathered in Suffolk, as you go 
from Sir Robert Dillington's Houſe to the new Church in the 
Ide of Wight. Aderr, Pin. 
Agaricus multiplex poreſus, C. Gill. 193. Fungus circulum gra- 
triginta vel plures pedes con- 


e/t magnitudinis & plures juxta ſe oriri 
complectuntur. 
Agaricus poroſus igniariut Fagi, fuperne candicans, inferne fuſcus, 


y Syn. 


montoſis paſcuis non i referente i 
1 % made in the Bark, there diſtils from it a thin and watery 


C. Gifl. 193. Fungus pedem equinum referens, ſubtus foramineſus, Lobes 
| App. us dicitur, quod ca · 


A G A 


Agaricus porofus igniarius Carpini, C. Gif. 193. Fungul arbs- 
reus maximus fuſcus, ſubtus planus, Doody Syn. . 335. La- 
teraliter Ulmo adherentem prope Epſam invenit D. Plukenet. 

Agaricus varii coloris ſquameſus, Inſt. R. H. 562, Fungus ar- 
borum & lignorum putreſcentium, coloris varii, Syn. 2. 18. 31. 
Ceraſorum imbricatim alter alteri innatus variegatus, C. B. Pin. 37 2. 
8. Fungi Ceraſorum coloris vari mi, B 3. 842. Fun- 
gus ſemicirrularis durus, multos durans per annos, Merr. Pin. Hol- 
ericeus iridiformis quaſi, colorum alter natiane variegatus, Cat. Alt. 
Inferne fbraminulentus 'eft, non lamellatus, colore albicante. Non Ce- 
raſo tantum, ſed & alits paſſim arboribus adnaſeitur. 

Agaricus villaſas & porous, ſub/tantiz coriaceæ, C. Gill. 193. 
Fungus arboreus variegato illi Ceraſorum, &c. C. B. Similis, 72 
hirſutivr, foraminulis etiam majoribus, Doody Syn. 2. App. 336. 
Arboribus junioribus plerumgue adnaſcitur. 

Agaricus villeſus, e bs & invicem implexis, C. Gifl. 
192. Fungus arborens villſus albus, foraminibus oblongis, ſemicir= 
cularis, Doody Syn. 2. App. 335. g 

Agaricus quernus lamellatus, coriaceus albus, C. Gif. 191, Fun- 
us arboreus inferne foraminibus lngis & rotundis inſculptus, Doo- 
dy 2 2. 18. 33. Hic a D. Dale pariter obſervatus. 

garicus quernus lamellatus coriaceus villoſus, C. Gifl. 191. 
1 arboreus boloſericeus, inferne lamellatus, Syn. 2. 14. 26. 
_ Agaricus parvus lamellatus, pectunculi forma elegans, C. Giſſ. 
192. Fungus parvus lamellatus, pectunculi forma Alno adnaſcens, 
Syn. 2. 14. 27. Common in Woods in Ireland. Dr. Sherard. 
be + Woods near Dulwich, and many other Places, Mr. 
Agaricus lamellatus croceus, e Corylorum ramulis depthidens. 
Undulatus eft & figura ſua lobum nucis juglandis non male refert. 
Croceo colore manus inficit. Corylorum ramis aridis & emortuis 
plerumgue adnaſcitur. | 

Agaricus coriaceus longiſſimus, pectinatim inferne diviſus. Raii 


Synopſis Methodica. 


AGARICUSs alſo is a Name for the Marga Candida, or white 
Stone Marl. See MAROA. 

AGASVLLIS. "Aydowns, According to Dioſcorides, the 
Shrub (da that produces the Gum Ammoniacum, L. 3. C. 
8. See AMMONIACUM, 

AGATHARCIDES. An Author quoted by Plutarch, Sym- 

lac. L. 8. Probl. q. as giving an Account of the endemial 

iſtempers, to which the — 2 of the Coaſts of the Red 
Sea were ſubject. For this Reaſon Le Clerc ranks him amongſt 
Phyſicians. But in Reality he was not of the Profeſſion. 
He wrote amongſt other hiſtorical Pieces an Account of the 


Red Sea, and in this gives a Deſcription of the Dracunculi, 


a Sort of Worm of a conſiderable Length, that breeds in the 
muſcular Parts of the Legs and Arms, See Dracuncuri, 
and UENA MEDINENSIò. 

Agathurcides, who is diſtinguiſhed from other Authors of the 
ſame Name, by the Appellation of Cnidius, lived in the Time 
of Ptolemy Philometor, who reigned about 130 Years after 
Alexander the Great. He wrote many Treatiſes, as we learn 
from Photius, but nothing relating to Phyſic, except what the 
natural Hiſtory of the Red Sea led him into, 

His Works are loft, 

AGATHINUS. A Phyſician quoted Galen, Cclius 
Aurelianus, and Aetius. He wrote upon Hellebore, and the 
Pulſe, and other Subjects. He was of the Pneumatic SeR, and 
conſequently a Follower of Athenæus. Suidas informs us he 
was Maſter to Archigenes, who practiſed Phyſic at Rome, in 
the Time of Trajan. His Works are loſt. 

AGATHON, "Aya. The common Signification of this 
Word is good. But, according to Galen, Hippocrates uſes it 
in a Senſe ſomewhat different from other Writers, which is 
no uncommon Thing, both with Reſpect to this Word and 
many others, In this Author it ſometimes ſignifies certain, firm, 
true, or perpetual. ; 

AGATHONIS ANTIDOTUS HEPATICA. MApgathon's 
Antidote for the Liver. This is a Medicine deſcribed by My- 
repſus, S. 1. C. 268. It is thus prepared: | 


Take of Gentian fix Drams ; of Elicampane, Wormwood, 
Spikenard, each one Dram. It is given to feveriſh Pa- 
tients in Water, to others in Wine. 


AGATY H. M. Galege affinis Malabarice arbereſcens, ſi- 
liguis majoribus articulatis, D. Syen. 
It is four or five Times the ordinary Height of a Man, 
and its Body as much as a Man can fathom. The Branches 
that -grow out of the Middle and Top of the Tree, extend 
— — in Height more than in Breadth, It grows in 
ſandy Places. The Root is of a dark Colour, andpreads its 
hairy Fibres all around to a conſiderable Compaſs, and is of 
an aſtringent Taſte, The Wood is of a ſoft Subſtance, and 
its inmoſt Pith, or Heart, ſofteſt of all. If an Inciſion be 


Liquor, which afterwards grows thick and my. 
Lone, as pinetel; cnc” > Soon thd vs HEN two 
being connected to the main Rib, directly op- 
poſite to one another, the Pedicles very ſhort, and bend- 
ing forwards, the Lobes ſmall, of an oblong Fig .ond 


r6undith at the about an Inch and half long arid 4 
Finger's Breadth wide, almoſt of an equal Breadth the 
Baſe to the Top, of a pretty cloſe Contexture, and ＋ pans 
of an extraordinary Smoothneſa, of à lively Green on the up- 
per Part, but fainter beneath, ſmelling like Beans, if they are 
rubbed. From the main Rib iſſue fine ſubtile Veins, which 
diſperſe themſelves over the Leaf, The Leaves ſhut in the 
Night, with their oppoſite Lobes drawn cloſe to one another. 
The Flowers which are of the papilionaceous Kind, and have 


no Smell, grow four, five, or more; bn a little Twig, or 


Stalk, that comes out from the Alæ of the Leaves, The 
Flowers conſiſt of four Leaves or Petala, which have this 
Peculiarity, that one of them, which raiſes itſelf above the 
reſt, and two lateral ones bend in an Angle, are ſomewhat 
thick, whitiſh, and ſtriated with Veins lengthwile ; and the 
fourth, which is the broadeſt, is a round Oblong, ſtriated 
with numerous ſubtile Veins, which proceed from the Baſe 
yg being firſt whitiſh, then yellowiſh, and a purpliſh 
Red. The Stamen forms an Angle, and is divided at the 
Summit into Filaments, or Threads, bearing oblong yellow 
Apices. The Calyx or Cup is deep, ſurrounding the Baſes 
of the Petala with four ſhort roundiſh Leaves, of a faint green 
Colour. The Flowers are ſucceeded by Pods, four Spans long, 
and a Finger's Breadth wide, ſomewhat round, ftrait, green; 
of a thick Rind, and containing Beans of an oblong Figure, 
each in its proper Cell, ſeparated by carnous Partitions, placed 
lengthwiſe in the Length of the Pod, ſomewhat protuberat- 
ing, taſting like a Bean, and exactly reſembling our Kidney-beans, 
— they are leſs, and turn whitiſh, or a greeniſh White ; when 
are ripe, they ſerve for Food. | 
% bears Flowers and Fruit, iri rainy Seaſons, two or three 
Times a Year, and ſometimes, though but ſeldom, all the 
Year round, The Root mixed with the Urine of a Cow, 
and applied to the Place, diſcuſſes Tumors. The Juice of 
the Bark mixed with Honey, and uſed in Gargariſms, is 
good for the Quinſey, and Pu in the Mouth. The Bark, 
boiled in Water and eaten, is beneficial in the Small Pox. 
The Juice of the Leaves, drawn up the Noftrils, relieves the 
Patient under inveterate Quartans, when the Day of the Fit 
comes. The Decoction of the Leaves purges pituitous and 
bilious Humours, and the Leaves themſelves fo eaten give Relief 
in the Vertigo and Cholera Morbus. The Flowers boiled are 
preſcribed for a Catarrh, which Way they are alſo ſaid to in- 
cite to Luxury. The Juice of the Flowers, dropped into the 
Eyes, takes away Films and reſtores the Sight. Ray, Lib. 31. 


23. 
© GEL.EOS. "Ayaaie».. Gregarious, vulgar. It is ſome- 
times joined with ar, and uſed to expreſs the coarſeſt Sort 
of Bread. Atheneus. 4 
' - AGEM. A Name of the Syringa Perſita, or Lilde Perſi- 
Dorneus in his Genealogia Mine- 


cum. Inciſis Foliis, See SYRINGA. 
AER CHYMICUS. 


ralium ſays, Water is the Field (Ager) in which the Om- thivs 


nipotent has ordained that the Root of Minerals ſhould be 
fixed, and from whence the Trunk and Bratiches ſhoot into the 
Earth. 

The Uterus is alſo called the Ager Nature. 

Ager, or Agrorum Terra, is alſo the common Earth or Soil. 
All fat Earths are good Applications for any Parts which want 
drying, The Egyptian clayey Soil was uſed by hydropical 
and ſplenetic Patients. Many alſo daubed with it their Legs, 
Thighs, Elbows, Arms, Sides, Backs, and Breaſts, and found 
great Benefit by it. It cured old Inflammations and lax Tu- 
mors, and ſuch as through an immoderate Evacuation by the 
hezmorrhoidal Veins, were over-run with hydropical and wa- 
tery Humours, and it alſo intirely removed inveterate Pains fix- 
ed upon any Part. Aetias, Tetrabib. 1. Serm. 2. C. 3. from Ga- 
len, See TERRA, 

AGERASIA. Ave. From & Negative, and T3ga;, Old Age. 
That State which maintains the Health and Vigour of Youth, 
in an advanced What the Latins call viridi; Senecta. 

— diſtinguiſhed : Ag E Meſl 

, Maudlin thus diſti : Ageratum, Enpatorum Meſurs, 
Offic. Agerutum faliis 22 = Fn ep Ind. A. ws 
Ageratum pleriſque, Herba j m, J. B. 3. 142. Age- 
ratum, 22 Chab. 397- . Ageratum vitlgare, Coftus 
hortorum minor, Park. 78. Rail — I. 364. Achilka lutea, 
Agerati folio longiore, Act. Reg. Par. An. 1720. 322. Balſa- 
mita feemina, . $23: Balſamita farmina, ſroe - ra" Y 
Ger. Emac, 648. Ptarmica latea » Elem. 398. 
Tourn. Inſt. 4959. MAavDLin. le. 

Ageratum is a ſpriggy Plant; producing from one Root 
many Stalks, no higher than a Span, not branched, but very 
like Origanum, ing an Umbella, with yellow Flowers, 
like Gold Drops, leſs than the Helichryſus. It is called Ae 
ratum, becauſe the Flower its Beauty for a long 
Time. Dioſcorides, L. 4. C. 59. His Deſcription is tranſcribed 
by Oribaſws, Colle. L. 11. . 

This Plant from a woody branched Root, abiding long 
in the Ground, ſends forth many round Stalks, little or 
nothing branched about a Foot high, on which grow a great 


foliorum nodes, Houſt. * American 


faliorum alis, Houſt. American Ageratum, with a 


in the Feet and the Joirits, and all nervous Diſtem 


Number of mall, lon}, narrow, round-pointed Leaves, deeply 
ſerrated about the Edges; on the Tops of the 3 Ky 
ſtand Umbels of numerous ſmall Gold yellow naked Flowers, 
in ſcaly Cups or Calyces, contaifiing very ſmall Seed. The 
whole Plant has a frong and. vo anole Scent ; it 
grows with us only in it being a Native of Ita 
and the warmer Countries, and flowers in July and Auguſt. 
Milter, Bot. Of. © | * 

Its Decoction is good in Fomentations. The Vapour of the 
Herb burnt provokes Urine, and mollifies the Hardneſs of t 
Uterus. Def. L. 4. C. 59. . © | 

It is a Digeſtive. and gently mitigates an Inflammation. O- 
rib, Med. Coll. 1. L. 15. C 1. Aginet. L. 7. C. 3. Au. Tur. 


1. * | 
Maidlin is of a bitter Taſte, warming and drying, and uſe- 
ful 4 gary of the Stomach _y Liver. It is good in the 
aundice, Odſtructions of the Mer ſes, provokes Urine, and 
ills Worms. Miller, Bot. Or. os a . 

It contains the Virtues of Coſtmary and Tanſey; and is an 
Ingredient in all capital Compoſitions. The has becn gi- 
ven, with Succeſs, inſtead of Wormſeed, to kill Worms. The 
diſtilled Water and Spirit yield a moſt fragrant Smell. This 
Plant is uſed in Syrup, Oil, Infuſion, Decodtion, Powder, and 
Pills. Mr. Boyle obſerves this Plant to be hurtful to the Eyes. 

Beſides the common Maudlin taken Notice of by Dale, Mil- 
ler enumerates the following Species: i 

Ageratum que ptarmica incana, pinnulis criflatis, F. Voy. The 


= Oriental Maudlin. | 
geratum Peruvianum, arboreum, folio lato, ſerrate, Boerh, 
The Peruvian Tree Maudlin, fally called The Feſuit's Bark 
Tree, becauſe at firſt ſuppoſed to be the Tree from whence the 
8 wo _ 2 hos E 
geratum ſerratum Alpinum glabrum, ore pur pura ſcente, Tourt!, 
Smooth Ageratum of Fe gre. with gary — f 
Ageratum Americanum ereftum ſpicatum, flore purpures, 
Houſt. American Ageratum, with purple Flowers growing 
on a Spike. 
» gnaphalii facie, floribus ad 


Ageratum Americanum 
rratum, having, 


lowers coming out at the Setting 


the Face of Cullweed, and the 
on of the Foot-ſtalks, 
Ageratum Americanum fruteſcens, Chamedryos folio, floribus ex 
rmander 
3." 2 the Flowers growing from the Setting on of the 
ves. 6 85 
AGERATUS LAPIS. A Stone, uſed by Coblers, to poliſh 
Womens Shoes. It is eſteemed diſcuſſive, and aſtringent, and 
is uſeful in Inflammations of the Uvula. Galen, and from him 
oo Paulus Æęineta, Lib. 7. Cap. 3. and Oribaſius, Lib. 14. 
5 
AGES. AN. The Palm, or Hollow of the Hand. Heſy- 
AGE VITA. The Name of an Antidote, deſcribed by 
Myrepſus. The Place is much corrupted, but the Commen- 
tator conjectures, that Myrepſus wrote log; ira; Fugis Vita, 
long or continual Life, and that this Antidote took the Name 
from its great Virtues in procuring Longevity, This, My- 
repſus informs us, is called Meelchagee by the Saracens, It 
is a medicated Wine, of which the Author gives the following 
Account : . 
Take fix Meaſures of good Red Wine, and put into it, af- 
ter they are well beaten, and paſſed through a fine Sieve, | 
the following Ingredients : Of Galangals, two Ounces 3 
of long and white Pepper, each an Ounce ; of Sage an 
Ounce and a half ; of Ginger and good common Cinna- 
mon, an Ounce and a balf ; of Saffron, three Drams ; 
of Cloves, a Dram and a half. Boil them well in the 
Wine, till of the fix Meaſures there remains but one 
Meaſure and a half, and then pour it into your Veſſel. 
The Doſe is half an Ounce in the Mornihg faſting in a 
It is beneficial in all cold Diſtempers, for paralytic, ſtoma- 
chic, ſhaking, cachectic, and hydropical Patients, It helps 
Crudities, Inflations, and all Imbecillifies and Coldneſs of the 
Stomach and Body, It cures Inflatiohs in the Uterus, the Te- 
neſmus, the Maladies proceeding from Defluxioris, as the _ 
 ariſin 


from Crudity and Humidity, Mich. Myrepſus, 8422. 1. 


: This ſeems to be a very good Stomach Medicine, and muſt, be 
of conſiderable Efficacy in the Diſorders for which the Author 
recommends it. On this Account it is called ug 75; tis the 
Nerve —— | 75 * 

AGEU From.a Negative, and oa, to tate, It 
ſignißes a Faſting, or Faſt, 

. AGGLUTINATIO. Agglutination. It 2 — 9 
— rol 


 Agy/ntination is allo uſed in a different Senſe by Actius, at ap- 
pears by the Co" P 7 / 

AGGLUTINATIO PILORUM. A Healing or Reduc- 
ing the Hairs of the Eye-lids, that grow inwards, to their na- 
tural Order and Situation, This may be done by Maſtich, 
applied with a Probe, which bends the Hairs back into their 
proper Order. Bitumen, the Slime of a Snail taken off with 
a Needle, the Juice of Hawk-weed, the Liquor of Aggluti- 
nants, or Ammoniac, work the ſame Effect. A compound 
Remedy may be thus prepared : 


Take of dry Roſine, dry Pitch, Sulphur vivum, Bitumen Ju- 
daicum, each one Dram ; Wax half a Dram, elt 
them together, and reſerve them for Uſe till Occaſion of- 
fers, when touch the Maſs with a heated Probe, and ag- 
glutinate the Hairs as before directed. Aetius, Tetrabib. 
2. Serm. 3. C. 681, ; 


AGGREGATUM. An Aggregate, A Body reſulting from 
the Union of a great many others, which are ſmaller, of which 
the whole Sum or Collection is the Aggregate. 

AGIAHALID. An Egyptian Plant thus diſtinguiſhed by 


Ray : Lycio Ani Aigyptiaca, C. B. Agiabalid Mgyptiaca Ly- 
5 affinis, Park. Agiahalid Ægyptium folio Buxi, aut Lycium ? 


and prickly, formed like the Lycium or Boxthorn. 
are like thoſe of Box, but bigger and at a greater Diſtance 
one from the other. Its Flowers are but few, of a white Co- 
Jour, reſembling thoſe of Hyacinth, but lefs. They are ſuc- 
ceeded by little black Fruits, like thoſe of dwarf Elder, of a 
ſtyptic Tafte, a little bitteriſh, This Tree grows in Æthio- 
pia, and Egypt. 
Its Leaves are ſouriſh and aſtringent, and are eſteemed good 
to kill Worms, Lemery de Drogues. 
- AGITATIO. Agitation, Shaking. In Medicine it is conſi- 
dered as an Exerciſe, and to this Dr, Sydenham attributes the 
t Benefit of Riding ; and, no doubt, it is very efficacious 
in removing Obſtructions of the Viſcera, when aſſiſted by the 


freſh Air. See Atm, 

AGLIA. See AgGLIA and Xcrpes. 

AGLITHES, Ah. The Diviſions or of a 
Head of Garlick, which we uſually call Cloves. It is uſed by 


Hippocrates, in his Treatiſe de Morbis Mulierum, Lib. 2. See 
ALL1uM. 
AGME. 
AGNACAT, Scaligeri Pyri Specie. 
In a Country of America beyond the Terra de Labrador, 


towards the Iſthmus of Darien, there grows a Tree of the 


Figure and Size of the Pear-tree, always covered with Leaves, 
and of an extraordinary Greenneſs and Luſtre, It bears a 
Fruit alſo like a Pear, fot green, even when it is ripe. The 
Pulp is of the ſame Colour, ſweet, fat, and taſtes like Butter. 
It is a powerful, and next to miraculous, Promoter of venereal 
Vigour. Ray's Hift. of Plants. 

AGNANTHUS. A Genus of Plants mentioned by Vail- 
lant, It bears the Flower at the Extremity of the Stalk and 
Branches after the Manner of Grapes. Every Flower, which 
reſembles much that of the Agnus Caſtus, is a ſmall Pipe, the 
anterior Edge of which commonly expands and divides it- 
ſelf into fix unequal Parts, three ſuperior which are diſpoſed 
like Trefoil, and three inferior, of which that in the Middle 
is the largeſt of the ſix, and the two lateral the ſmalleſt, 
There ariſes from the Bottom of the Cup or Calyx, which is 
indented, an Overy. This Overy is articulated to the Bottom 
of the Pipe or Channel of the He and when the Flower 
falls off it becomes, according to Plumier, a Berry containing 
a ſingle Seed, | 

Agnanthus comes from the Greek Word ay, chaſte, and d.., 
a Flower, becauſe the Flower of this Plant reſembles that of 
 Agnus Caftus, or Vitex. | 

There ,is but one Plant of this Genus known which is the 
 Agnanthus Viburni folio, Curnutia flere pyramidato, caruleo, fe- 
lits incanis, Plum. Nov. Gen. 32. Calychirichibou Caraibea- 
rum, Surian, Hort. Sice, Memoires de Academie Royale des 
Sciences, Annie 1722. 8 | 
- AGNATA. See ApxaTA. 

AGNINA MEMBRANA, or PELLICULA. Aetius, 
Tetrabib. 4. Serm. 4. C. 2. calls one of the Membranes which 
involves Fetus by this Name, which he derives from its 
Tenderneſs. From him, probably, Bartholine and Drelincourt 
have borrowed the Expreſſion. It is what Anatomiſts uſually 

AGNINA LACTUCA, is Lambs Lettice. See LAcr uc. 

AGNOIA. "Amaz. From a Negative, and. yucdoxe, to know. 
When a Patient in a Fever, or any other Diſorder, forgets, and 
does not know his familiar Acquaintance. This is | 
by Hippocrates, who pronounces it.a very bad $ 
cially when joined with'a Rigor. Predie. L. 1. The Truth 
of this is evinced by every Day's Experience, 

_ _ AGNUS, A Lans. This Animal is too well known to 
want 3 Deſeription. Many of its Parts are recommended for 


It is a large Tree like the wild Pear, with but few Branches, 
Its Leaves 


"Ayn, or A. From dye, to break. A Fracture. 


tom, eſpe- | 


elſe, and that 


AGN 


particular medicital Purpoſes. Thus Hippocrates in bis Trea- 
tiſe, de Superſatatione, adviſes us to apply the warm Skins of 
Lambs (4paxi3a;) to the Bellies of Virgins who are diſordered 
for Want of Menſtruation at a proper Age, no doubt, with 
2 View of relaxing the Uterine Veſſels, and removing thereby 
that Part of the Difficulty, which depends upon their too great 
Tenſion. Dr, Friend, in his Emmenslogia, recommends emol- 
lient Fomentations for the ſame Purpoſes ; but the balſamic 
Warmth of a Lamb-ſkin, juſt taken from the Animal, 
ſeems more likely to relax, than any artificial Heat what- 


ever. 

The Lights are recommended in Diſorders of the Lungs, and 
the Gall in Epilepſies, in the Quantity of two Drops to eight 
for a Doſe. Lemery. 

The Coagulum which is found at the Bottom of the Stomach 
is eſteemed a good Antidote againſt Poiſons, Lemery. 

The Lungs, burnt and powdered, cure the Bruiſes from uneaſy 
Shoes. Aetius, Tetrabib, 1. Serm. 2. C. 155. 

Lamb contains a great deal of volatile Salt and Oil. 

The beſt and lighteſt Parts of a Lamb, according to Celſus, 
are the whole Head and Feet. Celſus, L. 2. C. 18. 

It affords a glutinous Juice. Orilaſ. Eup. L. 1. C. 21. 

It is of a moiſtening and looſening Nature, very nouriſhing, 


and lenifies ſharp and pungent Humours, 


It produces viſcous, phlegmatic, and groſs Humours, eſpeci- 
when it is too young. 
t agrees in warm Weather, with young bilious People, but 
Perſons of a hot and phlegmatic Conſtitution ought to refrain 
from it, or uſe it moderately. Lemery on Foods. 
AGNUS SCYTHICUS, The Vegetable called the Scy- 
thian Lamb, in the Barbarian Language Barametæ, Borometz, 
or Boronetz, is much noted among the W riters of Natural Hi- 


ſtory. 

The firſt who treated of it were Athanaſius Kircher, in 
his Ars Magnetica (who cites Sigiſm. L. B. ab Herberſtein, Hay- 
ton the Armenian, Surius, and Jul. Cæſ. Scaliger) Lord Bacon, 
Fortunius Licetus, Andreas Libavius, Euſebius Nierenbergius, 
Adamus Olearius, and Olaus Wormius, to paſs over the reſt, 
among whom are many Botaniſts, who do little more than re- 
peat what nas been ſaid before them. 

This Plant is deſcribed by Jul. Cæſ. Scaliger, under the 
Title of the Sqthian Lamb, Borametz, as follows: What 
<« has been related may paſs for a Jeſt, if compared with the 
« wonderful Tartarian Shrub. The chief Hord among the 
« Tartars is the Zauolhan, diſtinguiſhed as well for its Anti- 
« quity as Nobility. In that Country they plant a Seed very 
<« like that of a Melon, only leſs oblong ; from this Seed ſprings 
« a Plant, which they call Borametz, that is, a Lamb; for it 
% grows in the Shape of a Lamb, almoſt three Feet high, 
« reſembling that Animal in Feet, Hoofs, Ears, and all the 
« Head, except the Horns; inſtead of which, it has a Tuft 
« of Hair that looks like a Horn. It is covered with a very 
« thin Hide, which is ſtript off by the Inhabitants, to make 
« a Covering for their Head. They ſay the inner Pulp re- 
« ſembles the Fleſh of a Sea Creviſe, and that Blood follows 
« from a Wound made in it; that it is wonderfully ſweet to 
« the Taſte; that the Root raifes itſelf out of Ground as high 
« as the Waiſt; a Circumſtance that greatly heightens the 
« Miracle. As long as it is ſurrounded by geigbouring Vege- 
ce tables, it lives and enjoys itſelf like a Lab in a fat Paſ- 
« ture: When they die, or are extitpated, it pines away, and 
« periſhes. This Event does not happen only by Chance, or 
« Length of Time, but has been brought to paſs, by making, 
<« the Experiment, and removing all Plants from its Neigh- 
« bourhood. What increaſes the Wonder is, that it is greedily 
« coveted by Wolves, and not by other carnivorous Beaſts. 
« But this laſt, I preſume, is made only for the Sake of Allu- 
« fion, to the Name Lamb, and to grace the Story: But I 
« want to know, after what Manner four diſtin Legs, with 
their Feet, are produced, and proceed from one Trunk. 

« What is here related, I have bad by Information, partly 
« from Perſons of the higheſt Rank, and partly from the moſt 
C curious Inquirers into the Secrets of Nature”. 

Other Authors give us the ſame Account, or rather tran- 
ſcribe Scaliger ; however, ſome of them vary in certain Cir- 
cumſtances, and Kircher, in particular, to his Deſcription, 
has added, or, to ſpeak more properly, invented, a Figure: Nay, 
further, in ſome Muſæums of the Virtuoſi, as thoſe of Wormi- 
us and Swammerdam, the Skin, as it is pretended, of this re- 
markable Production of Nature, was formerly to be ſeen, 

Antonius Deuſingius, after nicely weighing the Matter in the 
Balance of Reaſon, ſuſpected this Account of the Lamb as fa- 
bulous, and endeavours to perſuade us, that Scaliger himſelf, 


who was one of the firſt that mentions it, treated it as a Fa- 


ble ; and it was called in Queſtion by others, who were not 
willing to be impoſed upon. 3 
To ſpeak the Truth, if we examine the whole 8 of this 
Lamb, with a Mind void of Prejudice, we ſhall find that it 
favours ſtrongly of the Romance; nay, in reality, is nothing 
gius was'in the right; which will appear 


- 


1. No Perſon of Credit ever ſaw this Vegetable Lomb. 
What Olaus Wormius had by Relation from Monſ. Eovaldi 
de Kleiſs, Ambaſſador of the Elector of Brandenburg (who 
told him, that while he lived on the Borders of T „be was 
offered by a Tartar, in Exchange for ſome Leaves of Tobacco, 
a dried „ bearing on its Stem a Fruit, which plainly re- 
ſembled a Lamb, a Foot in Dimenſion, and covered with a 
curled Fleece) is not convincing, for that- noble Perſon might 
eaſily be impoſed upon by ſome cunning Tartar. { 

2. The very learned and experienced Naturaliſt, Engelbert 
Kzmpfer, M. D. took a great deal of Pains in ſearching for 
this Lamb in its own Country, but could find ing like it. 
«© They have no Notion, ſays he, nor Memory, in 
«© neither among the vulgar Sort, nor the Skilful in Botany, 
of the Exiſtence of a Zoophyte that feeds on Graſſe, tho I 
have ſearched all over the Country for it, till I have been a» 
„ ſhamed and laughed at for my Pains ; nor is there any Thing 
cc called Borometz beſides Sheep, and what belongs to that 
„Kind. Therefore I am well aſſured, that whatever has been 
« related of that Plant is meer Fiction”, Amanit. Exetice, 

3. The whole Story of this Lamb, is ſo like a Fable, as one 
Egg is like another. hat gave Riſe to it, has been very well 
diſcovered by that moſt diligent Searcher after Nature, in thoſe 
Eaſtern Countries, Kæmpfer, before mentioned, in the Place 
cited, where, (having premiſed ſomewhat concerning the Ery- 
mology of the Word Borometa, which, he ſays, is corrupted 
from the Muſcovite Boranetz, in Poliſh Barenek, which is a 
Diminutive of Baran, a Word of Sclavonic Original, and uſed 
by the Ruſſians and Poles, to ſignify a Sheep) he tells us that in 
ſome of the Countries about the Caſpian Sea, there is a Species 
of Sheep very different from the common Sort, and highly va- 
lued for the Fineneſs of their Skins, which he deſcribes, and 
the Manner how they are dreſſed, in order to ſerve as Orna- 
ments, to ſet off the Garments worn by the Tartars and Per- 
fians : ** Perſons of Quality, ſays he, and the Rich, whoſe 
Pride and State require better Clothing than the com- 
* mon Sort of People, covet the Skins of Lambkins, which are 
«© much finer than when they are grown, and the younger 
< they are, the more they are valued ; for their Hairs may be 
tc twiſted into finer and thicker Curls, which augments the 
«© Beauty and Price of the Skin. Hence a greedy Thirſt after 
Gain has prevailed with ſome, in order to obtain Skins of 
© the utmoſt Fineneſs, to exerciſe Cruelty, ſo far as to anti · 
« cipate the Birth of the Lambkins, by ripping the Bellies of 
<« their Dams. A Skin, thus procured and skilfully dreſſed, is of 
« ſo exquiſite a Fineneſs, as to put it out of the Power of the 
< Unacquainted to determine what it is, and when the Extre- 
<< mitics are cut off retains ſcarce any Thing of the Figure of a 
Lamb, but juſt enough to deceive the Ignorant and Credu- 
* lous with the Show of as woolly Membrane, in form of a 
« Gourd.” To this he ſubjoins, The Price of a Skin, 
« according to its Goodneſs, amounts to three Picces of Gold, 
c or more. Tt is uſed to line their Turbans, and often ſerves, 
« by Way of Ornament, to border their Gowns and Cloaks”. 
He concludes, at laſt, in theſe Words: Whether this Fable 
e owes its Riſe to the Conjectures of ſome contemplative Phi- 
c loſopher, or the Ignorance of the firſt Relater, who, either 
through Careleſneſs, or Unſkilfulnefs in the Language, might 
„ miſunderſtand a Thing he heard talked of by the by, or 
© whether we refer it to ſome other Original, the Miſtake be- 
ing propagated to far diſtant Regions, and ſpreading every 
« where, fic{t occaſioned this Pellicle the Loſs of its true Name 
« and Hiſtory, Proviſion being thus made for its Reception, 
ec the Bauble itſelf was imported to us, under the ſpecious 
Name of a Miracl, and lighting upon ſome illuſtrious Per- 
« ſon of Curioſity, and an Adm.rer of this foreign 
* Piece, it gained Credit and Admiſſion, es all Prodigies are 
apt to do, by its Vegetable Face. This Error being illuſ- 
„ trated by Authority, and ſoon after confirmed 
* took ſuch firm Rooting in the Judgments of the Learned, as 
© well as the Opinions of the Vulgar, that the Pellicle is ſhewn 
to this Day, among the rateſt Curioſities in the Muſæums, 
* as a Species of Zoophyte, when, indeed, it is no other 
« than a Fœtus of the Cæſarean Section“. 

From what has been quoted, it appears, that thoſe Perſian 
Lamb. ſkins, which our Skinners call Perfiamhe Baranken, are 
of this Kind, that is, ſtript from Lambs that are cut out of 
the Bellies of their Dams, by the Cæſarean Seftion, But we 
have none of the choiceſt, the Price of which, as Kzmpfer 
ſays, is three Pieces of Gold, or more, in their own Cauntry, 
„ is imported, for one Piece, at 
moſt. * 

About three Years ago, a Ruſſian, who was a Man of 
Learning and. Curioſity, in his Travels, came ts our City, 
and was pleaſed. to deſire a Sight of my . Mwſatolumy which: 


der of Wonders. It was about ſix Inches in 
furniſhed with a Head and Ears, and 
of Iron, and covered with. a Sort of Do 
Bills called by us Gammet, except its Ears and Legs, whi 
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were bare, and of a darker Colour. When it caind to be exi- 
mined, I found it was not of an Animal Nature, nor the Fruit of 
any Pla the Root of ſome Vegetable, thick, fpreading, 
and _ or rather the Stem, or Stalk of fome Plant, which, 
in 4 imbing, had, by the Miniftry of Art, acquired ſome. 
Sort of Reſemblance of a Quadruped ; or the four were 
the Reliques of ſo many Stems, or, if you will, Pedicles, which 
had born Leaves, and were ot - 0x wor ite 
tho' they were like Horns. Beſides this, the Fibres ſhooti 
out here and there, by which the thick Root, and throu 
the Plant, like all others, received Nouriſhment, left no 
Room for Doubt, Moreover, one of the fore Legs was not, 
ike the reſt, continuous to the Body, but inſerted 449" o 
Art 3 and the Head itſelf, with the Neck, was very artifici 
ly conteRted to the ſame, as I found upon making a more 
accurate Inſpection. So that this Lamb was fabricated and put 
gether, . from this and that Root or Stump, by the ſame ar- 
iacial Means, as your Homuncios or Pigmies are compoſed 
pieced up of the Roots of Mandrake and Briony. But 
there ſtill remained a Doubt with me, out of what Plant this 
Ludibrium of Art and Nature could be formed, tho? a Thought 
ſoon came into my Head, that it muſt be one of thoſe com- 
monly called the Capillary Kind, for which I had feveral 
Evidences, both from the Compariſon of ſome Exotic Plarits 
which I myſelf knew, and of others which are deſcribed and 
delineated by Hans Sloane, M. D. and the Rev. M. Plumier, 
in their coftly and elaborate Works ; for ſome of theſe Plants 
ſhoot up in ſeveral Stalks, which are covered with a ferruginous 
Down, or, as they call it, reddiſh Mok, But what Kind 
preciſely to fix upon for this Piece of Handicraft, I could not 
determine, tho' I am. apt to think, it is a Species peculiar to 
— and not yet deſcribed, till Time ſhall inform me 

ter, g 

I am farther confirmed in this Opinion, by what I have 
ſince read in the Englith Philoaph. Tranſ. where Sir Hans 
Sloane, deſcribes, and gives us the Figure of one of theſe pre- 
tended Scythian Lambs, which he procured from the Eaſt In- 
dies ; but it is far more unlike the Figure of a Lamb, than 
mine before mentioned. 

I ſuppoſe, that ſuch Sorts of Lambs ate ſhaped out of cer- 
tain Roots or Stumps in Ruſſia and Tartary, ſo as to make 
this Story of the Scythian Vegetable Lamb, in ſome Meafure, 
a Truth, But every one ſees, that ſuch a Lamb is a quite 
different Thing, from what is deſcribed by the forementioned 
Authors, and not to be ſo much wondered at; for it is no 
difficult Piece of Work, out of Roots and Stumps of Plants, to 
conſtruct and frame ſeveral Sorts of Prodigies, which ſhall have 
ſome Reſemblance of Natural Things, as was obſerved before 
of the Roots of the Mandrake ; and the groteſque Figure of theſe = 
Roots, may, with as good Reaſon, be called an |. Brat, or 
Little Man, as the other, which is conſtructed, and ſet together, 
from the Roots and Stems of another Kind or Kinds of Plants, 
be taken for a Lamb, J. Ii. Breynius, M. D. Dantiſe. Phil, 


Tran. 
A. be of ö Mans lass above referred to, is as 


It was above a Foot long, as big as one's Wriſt, having ſeve- 
ral Protuberances, and towards the End ſome Foot-ftalks, about 
three or four Inches long, exactly like the Foot-ſtalks of Ferns, 
both without and within, Moſt Part of the Outſide was co- 
vered with a Down, of a dark, yellowiſh, Snuff Colour, ſhi- 
ning like Silk, ſome of it a Quarter of an Inch long, This 
Down is what is commonly uſed for Spitting of Blood, about 
ſix Grains of it going to a Doſe, and three Doſes pretended to 
cure ſuch an Hemorrhage, In Jamaica are many ſcandent 
and Tree - ferns, which grow to the Bigneſs of Trees, and 
have ſuch a Kind of Lanugo on them; and ſome of our Capil- 
laries have ſomething like it. It ſeemed to be ſhaped by Art, 
to imitate a Lamb, the Roots, or climbing Parts, being made 
to reſemble the Body, and the extant Foot-ſtalks the Legs. 
This Down is taken Notice of by Dr. Merret, at tie latter 
End of Dr, Grew's Muſ. Soc. Reg. by the Name of Face Sempis, 
a golden Moſs, and is there ſaid to be a Cordial. Dr. Brown, 
who has made very good Obſervations in the Baſt Indies, ſays he 
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has told there, by thoſe who have lived in China, that this 
Down, or Hair, is uſed by them for the Stopping of Blood in 
freſh Wounds, as Cobwebs are with us; and that they have it 


in ſo great Eſteem, that ſew Houſes are without it. I have 
known it, fays the Doctor, much uſed for Spitting of Blood; 
but on Trials I have ſeen of it, * I believe it inno- 
cent, I am ſure it is not infallible. Philoſoph. Tran fur. 
AGNUS CASTUS. Anu, Caftus, Vitex, Offic, Agnui 
Caftus, Hort. Monſp. 7. Chab. 63. Herm. Hort. Lugd. Bat. 
11. Mill. Cat. 124. Agnus folio non ſerrato, J. B. 1. 205. Raii 
Hiſt. 2. 1696. Vitex, Agnus Caftus, Rand. Ind. 94. iter, 


Rivin. Flor. Jen. 201. Jiu fove Agnus Caflus, Ger. 
1201. Emac. 1387. Viter folio angu/to, Park. Theat. 1437. 
Vites foliis angaffioribus, Cannabis modo diſpoſitis, C. B. Pin. 


475. Lourn. Inſt, 603. Elem. Bot. 475. Boerh. Ind. A. 2. 


Dali. 
The 


% 
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The Ver, or Lygus, is a willowy:Shrub, almoſt deferving 
the Name of a Tree, which grows on the Banks of Rivers, 
and in marſhy Fields, and in rough and rugged Places, and 
Channels worn by Torrents, It bears long flexible Rods, hard 
to break ; and its Leaves reſemble thoſe of the Olive, but are 
longer, and more tender, One Kind of it bears a white purpliſh 
Flower, the other a Purple. The Seed is like Pepper. 

It is of a warming and aſtringent Nature, The Fruit drank 
heals the Bites of venomous Beaſts, and relieves ſuch as labour 
under Diſorders of the Spleen, and the Dropſy. The Quan- 
tity of a Dram, taken in Wine, breeds Milk» in Abundance, 
and provokes the Menſes; but it endangers a Miſcartiage, and 
affetts the Head, bringing on a Carus. A Decoction of the 
Herb and Seed makes a good Inſeſſion, for Women who are 
troubled with Inflammations, and other Diſorders of the Ute- 
rus, The Seed drank with Penyroyal, or in a Suffumigati- 
on, moves the Belly; a Cataplaſm made therewith cures 
the Pain of the Head, and it is uſed with Oil and Vinegar 
in Embrocations for Lethargies and Phrenſies. A Fumigation, 
or bare Subſtration of the Leaves, chaſes away venomous Ani- 

mals, ahd applied in a Cataplaſm heals fuch as are bitten by 
them, With Butter and Vine-Leaves, they mollify the Hard- 
neſs of the Teſtes. A Plaiſter of the Seed, with Water, heals 
the Fiſſures about the Anus, and uſed with the Leaves cures 
Wounds and Luxations, A Rod, or Branch, of the Tree, 


carried in the Hand, is ſuppoſed to prevent Galling in Jour- 


This Shrub is called 4, [ca/tus, chaſte] becauſe the Ma- 
trons, who lived chaſte during the Theſmophoria {Feaſts of 
Ceres] uſed to lie upon them at Nights: And it is called xy, 
[ Lygus, as it were, Ofier] for the Toughneſs, or Tenacity, of 
its Rods. Dieſcorides, Lib. 1. Cap. 135. | . 

Hi (de Morbis Mulierum, L. 1.) recommends the 


Seed of the Vitex, for bringing away the Secundines ; and thoſe 


of the white Sort for expelling the Fetus. 

This Tree ariſes not to any great Height or Thickneſs, 
having many aſh - coloured Branches, flexible, 7, 2 4uy 
not apt to break; on which grow many digitated Leaves, 
or ſuch as are compoſed of five, and frequently ſeven, long, 
narrow, ſharp-pointed Diviſions, on one common Foot- 
ſtalk, pretty much reſembling Hemp, but that they are 
not at all ſerrated about the Edges ; are of a deep 
Green above, and whitiſh underneath : On the Tops of the 
Branches grow Spikes of ſmall whitiſh purple Flowers, con- 
fiſting of a ſingle Leaf, cut irregularly into five Parts, which 
makes them appear, as it were, galeated and labiated, They 
are ſet on Verticillatim, like the Flowers of Lavender, and 
are ſucceeded by ſmall, round Seeds, like Pepper, but leſs, of a 


— » ſet in hoary Calyces, of a hot aſtringent 
ane, 
This Tree grows in the warmer Countries, as in Italy, in 


the Kingdom of Naples, and in Sicily, and flowers in Auguſt. 
The Leaves, Flowers, and Seed of Agnus Caftus, are ac- 
counted warming and drying, and uſeful againſt the Hardneſs 
of the Liver and Spleen, to expel Wind, and bring down the 
Catamenia, The Seed has been formerly mightily commended 
to allay venereal Heats, and Deſires which ariſe from the 
Sharpneſs or Turgeſcence of the Seed, and by that Means pre- 
ſerve Chaſtity, but there is little Uſe made of it now, and the 
2 de agno caſto is left out of the new Diſpenſatory. Mill. 
t. Off. 


The Leaves, Flowers, and Seed of this Shrub conſiſt of ve- 
ry fine Parts. The Fruit is eaten, and ſenſibly heats the Body, 
and cauſes Head-ach. Fried in the Pan, it does not ſo much 
affect the Head, but heats and dries the Body, — 3 Bro 
little Nouriſhment, and that not in the leaft flatulent, w 
it reſtrains the Inclination to Venus, It is ſuppoſed to promote 
Chaſtity not only when taken in Meat and Drink, but even if 
it be but laid under the Bed-cloths. The Seed of it is more ef- 
ſectual than Rue for Hardneſs of the Liver or Spleen. Aetius 
Tetr. 1. Serm. 1. Agnus. 


It contains a great deal of Salt and Oil and but little 
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A E. 'Aywy, From "Ayw, to lead, or conduct. It 
__ the intire Order or Tenour of a Thing, as the Manner 
of a Man's Life ; the Procedure of a Diſtemper, or the State of 
the Air. Caftellus, 

Pliny, L. 33. C. 4. calls little Channels Agegæ, through which 
the Water runs from Gold-ore that has been waſhed with it, 
and in which the Gold is depoſited. 


AGOMPHIASIS, or Gouyniasts, A Diftemper of the 
Teeth. It conſiſts in their being looſe — — ; Fan 


card. | 
AGONE. The Fhoſcyamus, Henbane. Heſychius. See 


HyosCYAMUS. 
AGONIA. 
ſpring. Sterility. 

AGONIA. . From Au, a Combat, or — —— 
PFF 


Ayuis, From , Negative, and Ton, an . 


AG R 
AGONISTICON. . Paalus Egineta 
30.) makes Uſe of this Word as an Epithet to 
explains by (Lwxgordre) ly cold. 
AGONOS, A From « Negative, and T, an Off- 


ſpring, or Fed. Barren. 

Hippocrates, ond to Foeſius, calls thoſe Women thus, 
who have never had Children, but are however in a Condition 
to breed, Or ſuch to whoſe Fœcundity there is at preſent ſome 
Im 47 7 may be removed. | 

ord is allo applied to (ga-) » when it ſignifies 
equal Days, as the Fourth or Sixth, 2 2 a Criſis is not 
to be expected, to diſtinguiſh them from (yinue mugs) unequal, of 
genuine Days (as the third or ſeventh) on which a Criſis, eſpeci- 
ally if it is compleat, generall 

AGORAUS '"ayoazies, From 'Ayogy, a Market. An Epi- 
thet for Bread that is very toarſe. 

AGOSTUS. "ayy7%, From Ae, to bring; ot lead. That 
Part of the Atm from the Elbow to the Fingers. Alſo the 
Palm, or Hollow of the Hand. 3 antine. 

AGRESTA. Perjulce. Ne Fuite of unripe Grapes, Or, 
the ſour Grape itſelf. | N 

mery ſays, the Agra, x, of unripe Grape, contains 
a great deal of eſſential Salt and Phlegm, and a ſmall Portion of 
Oil and Earth, He adds, that it is deterſive, aſtringent, and cool- 
of! that it tempers the Acrimony of the Bile; and raiſes the 

Irits, 

AGRESTEN. Acid Stone- tartar. Cale. | FG 

AGRESTIS. Wild. It is applied to Vegetables to diſtin- 
guiſh thoſe which grow ſpontaneouſly in the Fields, from ſuch as 
are cultivated, 

It is uſed alſo to expreſs a malignant Diſpoſition in ſome Diſ- 
er and likewiſe a Brutality in the Manners and Diſpoſi- 
tions of Men. 


La d 
ater, which he 


are of a more humid Tempe- 
rature than wild ones, whoſe Fleſh is firmer, and has little or 
no Fat, and will therefore keep much longer without Putrefac- 
tions than that of domeſtic Animals, who are bred up and fatted 
in Idlenefs, Hence it appears that wild Animals afford an Ali- 
ment much leſs excrementitious than the others. Orib. Mad. 
Cal. Lib, 2. Cap. 41. 
Wild Animals in goo by Reaſon of the ftrong Exerciſe 
they uſe, have their Salts and Oils more highly exalted than 
thoſe which are tame, and hence proceeds their high Taſte. For 
this Reaſon alſo they are uſually more healthful, and vigorous, 
and conſequently afford better Nouriſhment to Stomachs able to 
digeſt them, for their Fleſh is more firm and hard, for the ſame 
Reaſon that their Salts and Oils are exalted. 
AGRIA, in the Senſe of the Botaniſts, ſignifies the ſame aa 
Agrifolium, Holly, according to Blancard ; but | 
GRIA, is alſo a Sort of malignant Puſtule, taken Notics 
of by Celſus, where he diſtinguiſhes two Kinds of Puſtules, or 
Papulzz. The firſt, he ſays, is a very ſmall Sort, which caſts 
a Roughneſs and Redneſs over the Skin, but ſligbtly corrodes 
it, It is ſomewhat ſmoother about its Center, and ſpreads but 
ſlowly. This Malady afſumes a round Figure at its firſt Ap- 
and preſerves its Roundneſs as it proceeds. The 
other, here taken Notice of, is called by the Greeks Aue 
which does not only cauſe an Exaſperation like the other, 
but an Exulceration, with a vehement Corroſion and Redneſs 


ce of the Skin, ſometimes miking the Hairs fall off, The lefs 


this Sore approaches to a round Figure, the more difficult 
it is to cure ; if it be not timely extirpated, it turns to the Le- 
proſy. But the lighter Sort of Puſtules, if they are every Morn- 
ing wetted with faſting Spittle, are healed without much Trou- 
ble. For the greater Kind there is no better Remedy than the 
Herb Pellitory of the Wall, bruiſed and immediately applied. 
As for compound Medicines, the Remedy of Mycon, which fol- 
lows, is effectual: 


#. 


each P. 1. Canthari- 
Of crude Sulphur a like Quantity. 
Of Refine of liquid T tine, P. xx. Meal of Dar- 
nel, three Pints. Of Fennel Flour, a of a 
1 Of crude Pitch, an Ounce, Celſus, Lib. 5. Cup. 
38. ' 


Take of red Nitre, Frankincenſe, 
des cleanſed P, 11. 


AGRIAMPELOS. From %., Wild, and "apro®, 3 
Vine. The wild Vine. See Vitis SYLVESTRIS. 


COSTS SL e black Bryvny. 
AGRICULTURA. Africulture. This is no other Way 
concerned in Medicine, than as an Exerciſe, The Exhalations 
— rr; are reckoned ex- 

deen 


tremely 


or this Reaſon People have 
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deen directed to follow the 

nated with theſe ſalutiſerous Effluvia. N 
P"AGRIELEA. From e, wild, and Dia, an Ove. 
The wild Olive.” | See OL BAsTER: 

AGRIFOLIUM. - Agrifolium, Offic. Ger. 1155. Emac. 
1338. Raii Hiſt. 2. 1622. cr 466. Merc. Bot. 1. 17. 
Phyt. Brit. 3. Mer. Pin. 3. e „ur Aruifolium, Par 
Theat. 1486. Auiſolium frve Agrifolium, Chab. 6056. Aqui- 

fue Agrifolium unge, J. B. . 114. Tourn. Inſt, 600. 
wy Bot. 473- Aquifolium Tournefortit, Rupp. Flor. Jen. 35. 
Aquifoliam buccis rubris, Herm. Hort. Lugd. Bat. 56: Boerh. 
Ind. A. 2. 219. Het aculeata baceifera folio ſinuato, C. B. 
Pin. 428. Johnſ. Dendr. 206. The Hol LY TAE. Dale, 

AGRIFOLIUM, ſei AQUIFOLIUM [of Ant, a Prickle, and 
Folium, Lat. a Leaf, becauſe the Leaves are armed with ſharp 
Prickles],-The Hotvry-Tate. Miller's Dick. 

This Derivation is very unnatural and far fetched. It ſeems 
more to the Purpoſe to derive it from Ag, ru/tich, rough, fierce, 
and ver, a Leaf, | | | 


. The CHARACTERS are, 
The Leaves are ſet about the Edges with long, ſharp, ſtiff 


Prickles ; the Berries are ſmall, round, and for the moſt Part of 


a red Colour, containing four triangular ftriated Seeds in each, 
This Plant is too well known to want a Deſcription. 
The Berries of Holly are hot and dry, of thin Parts, and ex- 


Wind. They are good againſt the Colic ; ten or twelve 
ing inwardly bring away by Stool thick phlegmatic Hu- 
mours, 


The Birdlime, which is made of the Bark, is no leſs hurtful 
than that of Miſletoe, for it is marvellous clammy, it glueth up 
all the Entrails, it ſhutteth and draweth together the Guts and 
Paſſages of the Exctements, and by this Means it bringeth De- 
ſtruction to Man, not by any Quality; but by its gluing Sub- 
Nance, -' Holly, beaten to Powder and dratik, is an experiment- 
ed Medicine againſt all the Fluxes of the Belly, as the Dyſentery, 
and the like. Gerard. Reg 

make Birdlime after the following Manner : i 

In June or July they ſtrip the Holly- trees, and boil the Bark 
in Spring-water, ſeven or eight Hours, till it becomes very ten- 
der. Then they take it out, and firſt letting the Water run off, 
till it is = _ afterwards pile it up with Fern, intermixing 
for every Lay of Bark a Lay of Fern. There it is ſuffered to 
| ferment and rot, for two or three Weeks, till it becomes a Mu- 

&ilage, This take and pound in a Mortar till it is 
capable of being moulded like a Lump of Dough, and after- 
wards work it well in their Hands in running Water, which in 
a ſhort Time will cleanſe it of all Sordes, and leave nothing but 
the pure and defecated Birdlime. Then put it in an eartheri 
Pot, and let it ſtand three or four Days, till it has thoroughly 
purged and perfected itſelf by Deſpumation, and after that re- 
move it into a freſh Veſſel, and keep it for Uſe. Raii Hit. 

N. B. Birdlime is not only made of the Bark of this Tree; 
Gut alſo of the Fruit, of Miſletoe, the Cheſnut, and Sebeſten. 
* following Species of this Tree are enumerated by Mil- 


1. Aquifolium; Baccis rubris, H. L. The common Holly with 
red Berries. 6's 14-31 . 

2. Aquifolium ; Baccis luteis, H. L. Yellow-berried Holly. 
3. Aqufolit ; Baceis albis. White-berried Holly. 

4. Aquifolium ; Folits ex Iuteo variegatis, H. R. Par, Aquifoli- 
um aureum, Munt..H. 163, Yellow-blotched Holly. 

— 5: Aquifolium ; Felits x allo variegatis, H. L. White-blotched 

Oy » 1 5 
1 Echinam Nis fuper ficie, Corn. 180. Hedge- 

. | 8 
wy. Aquifolium ; Ecbinatd Folii Super fitie Fuliis er lutes variega- 
tis. Yellow-blotched Hedge-hog Holl. 

8. Aquifolitm ; Echinatd } Foalii Super ficie Limbis aureis. Gold- 
edged Hedge-hog Holly. 

9. Aquifolium ; Echmatd Folii Super ficie Limbis argenteis, Sil- 
ver-edged Hedge-hog Holly. | | 

10. Aquifolium ; Faliis longioribus, Limbis & Spinis ex unico 
tantum Latere per totum argenteo pictis, Pluk. Alm. 38. Bro- 
DERICK's Holly, vulgs. Ee . 

11. Aquifolium ; Foliis ſubrotundis, Limbis & Spinis uty inque 
argentatis. Aquifolium elegans, D. Doct. Eales. Pluk. Alm. 
38. EArxs's Holly, vgs. 7 258 | 

12. Anuifolium ; Faliis oblongis lucidis, Spinis & Limbis argen- 
teis. By — FRANKLIN'S —_— vulgs. . - ; 

13. Aquifolum ; Foliis oblongis, Spinis & Limbis argenteis, 
Herfordihire White — 28 20 

14. Aquifolium ; Foliis ſubrotundis, Limbis argenteis, Spinulis & 
Marg inalibus alan BzxrDoman's Holly, wulgs. . 

15. Aquifelium ; Faliis oblongis, Spinis & Limbis flaveſcentibus. 

NGSTAFF's beſt Holly, wulzs. 

16. Aquifolzum ; Folis oblongis lucidis, Spinis & Limbis aurtis. 
BrxavDLiey'sbeſt Holly, wulgs. 7 an 
22 — 3 Fallis oblangir, Spinis & Limbis aursit. W 18%'s 

„ valgs. 


in oider to feſpire Air im- 


AUR 


18. A; Huh ee, Spinis mineridus, Folits oh 
luteo elegantifſant variegatic, The Britiſh Holly, eg | 
| 19. rfolum ; Feliis lis atre-virentibus, Spun & Limblz 
: we” 1 


Baosnor Holly, bugs. T 
Aqnifoluem ; Foliis 2 Spini: & Limbis flaveſcentibur, 


. e eee 
21. : ; i , 's mayor! r er 
varegatis, Glory of the W n 

22. 


Aquifolium ; - Foliis fubrotundis, Spinis & Limbit aurels, As 
LET's Holly, wulgs. 48 £ = 
23. Aquifolium ; Foliis longieribus, Spinis & Limbis argenteit, 
The oy Holly, vues. 
24. Aquifolium ; Foliis & Spinis majoribus, Limbis flaveſcentibus, 
Fine he Holly, vulgs, + ; 
25. Aquifolinm ; Foliis minoribus, Spinis & Limbis argenteii, 
Painted Lady Holly, vgs. Avg 8 
26. Aquifolium ; Folits anguftioritus, Spinis & Limbis flaveſcen- 
tibus. —— Cream Holly, wulgs. 
27. Aquifolizm ; Foliis oblongis, ex lutes & aures elegantiſſims 
riegate. Taba Holly, ee. "2 
28. Aquifulium ; Folits oblengis viridibus ; maculit argenteis nota- 
tis. CAPEL's motled Holly, vulgs. | | | 
29. Aquifelium j Foliit oblongis, Spinis & Limbis luteis, Pars 
wy = Hugs | Spin | * 
30. dium; Folits oblongis, Spinis & Limbis oerolutei}, M a= 
SON's Copper-coloured Holly, undd. e. en 
1 31 ; 23 3 Folis parvis, interdum vix ſpinofis, Box · leave 
olly, vulgs, | 
32. Aquifolium ; Foliis parvis, interdum vis ſpinofis, Limbis Falio« 
rum — WriTMILL's — vulgs, den 
3: 3 3 Carolmianum, anguftifolium, Spinis raris bre- 
ſemis, rolina Holly with ſmooth Leaves, vie, we 
AGRIMONIA.  'Agrimony, Gf 


Agrimony is a Plant of the ſpriggy Kind [o ſhooting 
forth one flender, woody, ſtrait, black, hoary Stalk, a Cubit 
high, or more, with Leaves at Diſtances cut moſtly into five 
Diviſions, and ſometimes more, beſt reſembling the Leaves of 
Hemp or Cinqueſoil, of a dark Colour, and ſerrated round the 
Edges. Ths Seed gjows about the Middle of the Stalk, bei 
ſomewhat tough, and bending down, ſo as, when dry, to ſtick 
on your Clothes, | | 

Leaves, bruiſed and applied with old Hogs-lard, heal Ul- 
cers that are hard to cicatriſe. The Plant, or its Seed, drink 
in Wine, cures ſuch as are afflicted with the 2 a diſ- 
tempered Liver, or are bitten by Serpents. Some, by Miſtake, 
have given this Plant the Name of Mug wort, which is quite an- 
other Thing.  Dioſcoritlet, Lib. 4. C. 41, 

. Herb is called Hociamſanum by Marcellus Empiricuss 
20. 
Agęrimuny is thus diſtinguiſhed by the Moderns : 

Arima, Eupatorium Gracorum, Offic. Agrimonia, Ger. 
575. Emac. 712. Raii Hiſt, 1. 400, Synop. 3. 202. Agrimo- 
nia vulgaris, Park. Theat, 594. Agrimonia Officnarum, 'T ourn. 
Inſt. 301. Boerh, Ind. A. 79, Agrimonia ſeu Eupatorium, J. B. 
2. 398. Chab. 172. Eupatorium Veterum five Agrimonia, C. 
B. Pin. 321. Eupatorium Veterum ſiue Agrimonia inodora, vel 
minus odora, Hiſt. Oxon. 2. 614. AGRIMONY, Dale. 

This is the Eupatorium of Dioſcorides, Galen, and the anti- 
ent Greeks z it grows about two Feet high, or higher, having 
ſeveral winged Fairy Leaves, of a pale green Colour, com- 
poſed of unequal Numbers of Parts, ſometimes five, oftener 
ſeven, whereof the three at the End are largeſt z they are ſer - 
rated about the Lopes, like the Leaves of Strawberries, hav+ 
ing ſeveral ſmaller Leaves intermixed among them, and are ſet 
alternately on the Stalk, on the Tops of which grow the Flowers 
in long Spikes a little bending down, they are ſmall and yellow, 
made of ſix ſmall Leaves, with two green Apperidices growing 
by them, and are ſucceeded by little rough Burs, which ſtick to 
any Thing that comes in their Way; each Bur contuining two 
Seeds. The Root is long and lender, and creeps in the Ground, 
ſhooting out freſh Leaves and Branches every Year; it grows in 
Hedges and Borders of Fields, and flowers in foal and July. 

Some Authors will have this Plant called Eupatorium quaſs he- 

orium, from its Uſefulneſs to the Liver; others will have its 
— derived from Mithridates Eupator, who, ns Pliny ſays, firſt 
found out its Virtue. 
adds, that it is good for Looſeneſſ/s, and often put a- 


mongſt ingent Clyſters, as alſo in Gargariſms and Apozems, 
Lemery de Drogues. | | | 


/ Aerimony is reckoned a Cleanſer and Purifier of the Blood, a 


great Strengthener of the Liver, and ſerviceable for all Diſeaſes, 
ariſing from the Weakneſs thereof, as the Dropſy, Jaundice, and 
the like ; it is coinmended likewiſe for the Strangury, and mak- 
ing bloody Water, and Riverius extols the Powder of the dry 
Leaves; for Incontinence of Urine. It is alſo teckoned among 
the vulnerary Plants, and put in Wound-drinks,; and outwardly 
uſed in Baths and Fomentations. Miller, Bot. Of, 

It is a moſt noble Hepatic, Vulnerary, and Splenetic, as any. 
we have, and therefore moſt frequently uſed in Diſtempers pro- 
ceeding from a weak LI the Dropſy, Cachexy, and 7 

| 8 6 dice 
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dice, I. is prefcribed allo in See Ooughs, and Retehion by 


of the Menſcs; and very often uſed in Baths and Lotions. 


It has a very fine t Smell, and, inſuſed in Wine till it 
has communicated its Fragrancy, is accounted a ſovereign 
dy againſt Sadneſs and Melancholy. It is a principal Vulnera- 
and, though a Corroborative and Aſtringent, is good in In- 
mmations. It is of peculiar Service in Diſcaſes — 
Laxneſs of the Fibres, in Fluxes incident to Camps, and O - 
tions of the Viſcera from Weakneſs of the Fibres. It is of ex- 
cellent Virtue againſt the Fluxus Hepaticus, the Diarrhcea, Dy- 
n — of 1 . of 
aws, ſumption, Spitting of Blood, Ys r 
— on a Fever, Externally, the Leaves boiled — or 
Wine and Bran, and applied, are uſeful in Luxations and the 
Falling down of the Womb, Hence it appears to be a prime 
Medicine in Caſes that require Strengthening or Exhilarat- 


ing. | 

11 may be uſed as Tea, in which, if it be thought too aſtrin- 
gent, Honey may be put. This Herb is ſaid to be appropriated 
to the Liver, becauſe, if infuſed in Water or Whey, and drank, 
it opens and ſcours the Inteſtines, and ſtren them afterwards, 
which muſt be of ſingular Benefit to the Liver. It is of excellent 
Uſe in cold Countries. Boerhaave. 
| The Species of this Plant, according to Miller, are: ; 
1. Agrimonia Officin. Tourn, Common or medicinal Agri- 


mony 
2. Aerimonia odorata, Cam. The Sweet-ſmelling Agrimony. 
3. Agrimonia miner, fore albo, Hort, Cath. Leſſer Agrimony 


with a white ry n 
. Agrimonia Orientalis humilis, 9 repente, 

in * brevem & denſam congeſtis, T. Cor. Dwarf Laas 
Agrimony, with thick creeping and the Seeds growing in 

ior hick Spike, | the Quantity of five Pounds, be 
ves mmony, in ty of five s, being 
chymically wanted, 1 four Pounds of an acid and almoſt au- 
ſtere Liquor, two of an urinous alcaline Liquor, two 
Ounces of thick Oil, fix Drams of fixed Salt, and an 
inſipid Earth. From this Analyſis it a that this Plant con- 
tains very little Salt of the ammoniacal Kind, ſince no concrete 
2 is got from it, but the acid Salt, where with it abounds, 
joined with Earth, forms a Concrete reſembli Tartar, or Salt of 
Coral, combined with a large Proportion of ur, Moreover, 
Agrimony has a ſaline Taſte, a little aſtringent and acid, and its 
uice turns the Tincture of Heliotropium to a faint Red; fo that 
its aſtringent and aperitive Virtues ſeem both owing to the ſame 
auſtere Salt; for, though theſe Effects are contrary to one ano- 
ther, yet they often flow from one and the ſame Principle, the 
Strengthening of the weak and lax Fibres of the ſolid Parts. 
Experience ſhews, that Agrimony has the Virtues wich are ſup- 
poled to ariſe from its Compoſition z for it is aſtringent, deter- 

t, reſolvent, vulnerary, and aperient. Geoffroy. 

AGRIMONOIDES. 

Arrimonie fimilis, C. B. Agrimonoides, Park. Col, Pimpl- 
nella folio Agrimoniee, 72 ? 

It has a ſmall, fibrous, woody, and reddiſh-coloured Root: 
The Leaves next the Ground are joined to hairy, reddiſh Pedi- 
cles, of nine Inches long, theſe are like 9 but 
blacker, and more in Number, diſpoſed aſter the Manner of A- 
grimony- leaves, with ſmaller ones interſperſed (as is obſerved al- 
D in Agrimony) hairy, ſoft, ſerrated at the Edges with finer and 
more acute 2 than Agrimony; and the Leaves them 
ſelves are rounder. It produces ſeveral ſupine, hairy, red Stalks, 
that ſend forth three or four Branches, which are furniſhed with 
ſmaller, fewer, and rounder Leaves, that have Auricles about the 
Stalk, like others of the ſame Kind, and at their Top bearing 
three or four hairy Buds, like thoſe of the Pomegranate, very 
much jagged at the Edges, and containing the ſmall yellow Flower 
of the Agi imony, which ſometimes hardly opens, though the 
Fruit is duly formed within, After the Flowers are fallen off 
comes the Seed, which is of a round oblong Figure, of the Size 
of a Grain of Wheat, and formed with two Protuberances, 
When ripe, it falls off ſpontaneouſly, leaving the Huſk gaping. 
It is of an abſterſive, drying, and bitter Taſte; and in Smell 
is a Mean between the fragrant and common Agrimony. 

It flowers in April, comes to PerfeQtion in May, and 
N and Shrubs in ſome mountainous Parts of Italy. 
Rai Hiſt. 

It a = with Agrimony in Virtues. Boerh, 

AGRIOCARDAMUM, From A,, wild, and Koghzue, 
Naſturtium. The fame as Heris, Sciatica Creſſes. See In E- 


Rs. 
AGRIOCASTANUM. The ſame as Bulbecaftanum, Earth- 
Nut, or Pig-Nat, which fee. 
AGRIOCINARA. From Ae, wild, and Kuega, Arti- 
thote, "The wild Artichoke. See CN AR KA. 
AGRIOCQCCIMELEA. 2 From "Aye, 
b G @ Berry, and Mu, . an Apple-tree. "The ſame as 


wild, Ke, 4 
""AGRIOMELA. "Apia, Creks, the Fruit of the Makus 


" 


. 


of England 


AGR 
Sylveliris; o Crabtree, is. thus, dial 
guiſhed by Authors : g 25 ; * 


. Malus Sylveftris, Offic. Ger. 1276, Emsc. 1460. Jon. 
Dendr. 1. Raii Synop. 3. 482. Park, Theat. 1 60. Mak $yl- 
we/ris frve agreftis, J. B. 1. 26. Rui Hiſt. 2. 1448.” | Mala$y!- 
2 & alba, & rubra, & majora, & minora, * 

33. rus Sylveftris acide Frutty, Tourn, Inſt. 634; 
oRAB-TREE, or WiLDING. Dale, Pharmac, "_; + 

It is commonly lower than the cultivated, more crooked, 
ſcraggy, branched, and is ſuppoſed to be of a harder and firmer 
Subſtance, The diſorderly and entangled Multiplicity. of its 
Branches and T wigs; and the iancy and native Rigidnefs 
of the Shoots which it ſends forth on all Sides, as well from the 
Stem as the Root, eaſily diſcover its wild and uncultivated Na- 
ture, The Leaves are - nor leſſer, and more ſhrivelled than 
thoſe of the cultivated Tree; but their Flowers are alike, only 
the wild ones are, for the moſt Part, ſmaller, of a fragrant 
Smell, and ſometimes intlining to a Red. But the principal Dif- 
ference is in the Fruit, or Apples; for thoſe of the Crab-tree are 
ſmall, ſeldom #3 big as Walnuts, but near about the Size of 
Medlars, only rounder, ahd hanging by a ſomewhat long and 
ſlender Pedicle, with a green Rind, or Skin, which at laſt turns 
to Yellow, and in ſome to a beautiful Red, But they will bear 
no Compariſon with the worſt of thoſe which grow on culti- 
vated Trees, neither in Softneſs of Subſtance, nor Agreeableneſs 
of Taſte, for they are endued with ſuch a Sourneſs and Aftrin- 
geney, as renders them utterly unfit to be eaten. 

There are as many Species of Wildings as of cultivated Apple- 
trees, and more than it is poſſible, or worth White to enume- 
rate. 8 
They are in Bloſſom at the ſame Time with thoſe which are 
cultivated, or a little later, and their Fruit is alſo ripe after the 
b that is, in GOT, 2 | Eog 

are common in and Hedges, not only in Eng- 
land but in foreign Countries. ; 
I be Fruit is vehemently auſtere, acid, and aſtringent, as well 
as the Juice expreſſed from it, which is very frequently uſed in 
„France, and Germany, inſtead of Vinegar. Some 
call it Agre//a, It will keep ſeveral Years, The French and 
Germans think it renders Fiſh, that are boiled in it, firmer, and 
more ſavoury ; and this has been found true alſo amongſt us, 
ſays Bauhine, The Engliſh call it Yerjuice, that is, green Juice, 
borrowing the Name from the French. Raii Hit. Plant, 

Wild Apples [ſuch as grow on Crab-trees] are like your early 
ones, and have an aſtringent Quality, In Caſes which require 
the Uſe of Aſtringents, you are to chuſe thoſe which are moſt un- 
ripe. Duoſcorides, L. 1, C. 163. | 

Verjuice mixed with Yeaſt, and applied to the Place, is good 
for the Eryſipelas, Itch, and all Sorts of Inſlammations. Drop- 
ped into the Eyes, it is believed to cure their Rednefs, Inflamma- 
tions, and Lippitude. 

For the Scrophulz [King's Evil] firſt waſh and cleanſe the 
Ulcers well with Verjuice, and afterwards apply thereto black 
Wool, moiſtened with Oil of Neat's-foot, Raii Hit. L. 2. 

Its Fruit and Juice are the Agreſta of the Shops, called Ver- 
Juices it is vehemently auſtere, acid, and aſtringent. Dal 

3 | 


AGRION. Blancard ſays, this is a Name for Peucedanum. 
I do not know his Authority, having met with the Word in no 
other Author. See PEUCEDANUx. N 

AGRIOPHYLLON, This alſo, according to Blancard, is 
a Name for Peucedamum. 

— AGRIORIGANUM, From -A-, wild, and Ofαν , O- 
tiganum, Wild Origanum, or wild Marjeram. See Ox16a- 
NUM, ü 
AGRIOSELINUM, The ſame as Hippeſelinum, which ſee. 
Diſcorides. 

— AGRIOSTARI, A Species of Wheat, called Triticum Cre- 
ticum, See TRITICUM. | 

AGRIPALMA, A Name of Cardiaca, Motherwort, See 

ARDIACA, : 

AGRIPPZ.  - Thoſe Children are thus called, who are 
born with the Feet. foremoſt, becauſe Agrippa, the Roman, 
was faid to be born in this Manner, 

Of all Births, where the Child preſents any Part but the 
Head ; the leaſt dangerous, and moſt eaſy, is that, when the 
Feet come foremoſt, and even often, by the Hands of a ſkilful 
Man-midwife, it is accompliſhed ſooner and with lefs Pain, 
than a Birth where the Head preſents. 

Jince the Head is to open the Paſſage, it has no Way to do 
it, but by preſſing ſtrongly againſt the internal Orifice, and 
redoubling its Efforts at cach Pain, which are reiterated for 
that + But after the Waters are pierced, if the Feet 
preſent at the Paſſage, the Operator, by gently drawing them, 
cauſes: the Orifice to dilate, in order to give a 
to the Legs, and after them to the Thighs, and ſo on to the 
whole Body. Thus the Parts which come out firſt, being leſs 
in Bulk than thoſe which follow them, open the Way one 

another ; ſo that in this Situation, the Birth is often ſooner 


brought about, and a great deal of Pain faved to the Mother. 
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1 if the Pains are remiſs, | 
tervalsz if they begin in the Region of the Reins, and 
preſs ſtrongly downwards, there is Reaſon to believe the 
t. But the Operator is certain o I 
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does not 
touches the Woman, and perceives that nothing 
the internal Orifice ; or if he does perceĩve ſomething, i 
hard and round like a m—_ > this _ 4 „4 
-pared, but in preſſing his Finger agai embrane, 
po not meet with the ſame Reſiſtance, as he would from 
Head of the Child. 8 „. 
In this Juncture, the Man- midwiſe is to wait till the Waters 
break of themſelves, and, by their Evacuation, make Way 
the Infant to deſcend, and for the Part which preſents, to fink 
down. If the Feet, or a Foot, preſent, he is not to think of 
returning the Infant, or endeavour to give it another Poſture ; 
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but he is to receive and l by the Feet, conducting 
1 ons. 


himſelf by the following D F 

When, 1 ſay, that he is to wait till the Waters break bf 
themſelves, I do not pretend to make it a general Rule: I 
mean, when the Pains are remiſs, and the Delivery ſeems at a 
Diftance ; but when the Pains are frequent and intenſe, and the 
Waters are diſtended, ſo as tb fill up the internal Ortfice, the 
Operator ought to break them with his Nails, in order to make 
Way, by their Evacuation, for the Infant to deſcend, and pre- 
ſent itſelf at the Paſſage. If it be rightly turned, its Head comes 
upon the internal Orifice, and hinders the reſt of the Waters 
from running off, by this Means facilitating a hrs for the 
Body of the Infant, after the Head has made - ut if any 
other Part, beſides the Head, place itſelf at the Paſſage, all the 
Waters run off by little and little, there being nothing to ſtop 
them ; ſo that, when the Child is coming away, there is none 
left, which makes the Birth the more difficult. 

It would not be impoſſible, if the interior Orifice were 
enough dilated; to introduce the Hand, as ſoon as the Waters 
were pierced; and Before the Infant was fixed in the Paſſage, to 
return it; when it preſented the Feet, and to make it take its 
natural Poſture, which is to come with the Head foremoſt ; as 
it would neither be impoſſible, when it preſented the Head, to 
return it, and make it come by the Feet: But we are not to 
aim at changing either of theſe two Poſtures, which are the moſt 
natural ; and whether 1 the Head or the Feet, we art 
to receive it after both ers, and not expoſe the Mother to 
Pains that can be of no Service, nor the Infant to the Violences 
which muſt be offered it, in order ta make it change its Situa- 
tion. 

As ſoon as the Waters are pierced, and the firſt Flow is 
over, the Man-midwife, who muſt have no Rings on his Fin- 
gers, nor his Nails too long, having anointed his Hand with 
Oil or Butter, muſt introduce it into the Vagina. If he finds 
the internal Orifice not enough dilated to paſs his Hand up to 
the Infant, he muſt try gently with two or three Fingers, to di- 
lat# it. If the Feet preſent, he muſt graſp them, and, drawing 
them without Violence, oblige the reſt of the Parts to follow: 
| Nee happily delivered, and in a very little 

_ 

If one Foot only preſents, we are to bring it down into thi 
Vagina, and examine whether it be the right or the left Foot, 
in order to guide the Hand along the Inſide of the Leg which 
is held, the more eaſily to find out the other; which is no 
difficult Matter to a ſkilful Practitioner, who, when he has got 
hold of one Foot, ſoon finds the other. Having got hold of 
both, he muſt join them together, and, wrapping them in a 
warm Cloth, draw them gently out; with the reſt of the Body; 
which is obliged to follow them. | 

Mauriceau adviſes us to take Cate, that the two Feet we 
hold, do not belong to tws different Children; but as it is ini- 

ble for ſuch a to happeti; that Caution is u 5 
hen there are two Children, they are incloſed each in its 
particular Membrane, which never break » but one 
after another, ſo that four Feet cannot preſent at one Time. 
Of the two Children, one is at the Paſſage, the other at the 
Bottom of the Uterus, which hinders them from coming out 
together. Beſides, if one had a Mind to join the right Foot of 
one Infant, with the left Foot of another, he would find it im- 
poſſible, for the Diſtance that there is between them, So that he 
might have ſpared his Pains in making an , Obſervation, whi 
can never exiſt but in Idea, and not iti reality. 

Deventer, and Heifter, however;. iti this Point, are of a 
different Opinion, and agree with Mauriceau, that two Feet, 
— to different Children, may poſſibly preſent toge- 


They who have the Precaution to tie the firſt Foot of the 
Child which comes out with a Ribbon, which they faſten to the 
Mother's Thigh, for fear it ſhould retire, while are em- 
ployed in finding the ſecond, and ſo put them ic the Trou- 
ble of ſearching for it a ſecond Time, doubtleſs believe that it is 
in the Power of the Child to draw back its Foot: But they 
are miſtaken 3 for the Mother who preſſes downwards, with- 
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ovt'rraſing, rather conſtrains the Infant to advance in its Way 
out, than ſuffers it to replace itſelf within. So bere is anc 
needleſs Precaution, that can never bt of any Service, 
In drawing gently the Foot that is.come out, the other 
pet F but if it delays ever fo little, it muſt be 
which is done by ſliding the Hand along the Thigh of the 

Infant up to its Buttock, where you are ſure to find it. The 
two Feet being brought out, and joined together, are to be 
wrapped, in a dry linnen to prevent the Moiſture with 
Which -» A, covered, from, making them flip out of the 
Hands of the Operator, in the Time of __.:.. 
| The Child being thus extracted beyond the Hips, the Opera- 
tor ſtops a while, in order to diſe the Arms, one after the 
other, and to lay them at n Body, When this 
is done, he renews his Efforts, and pulls with more Force, be- 
cauſe of the Shoulders, which, being the moſt bulky Part of the 
Body, are brought away with moſt Difficulty, When the 
Shoulders are the Head follows eaſily, except it be of an 
extraordinary Bigneſs ; and in order to prevent its being 

, the Operator muſt call upon the Mother to redouble her 
Fins, that while he is drawing on one Hand, and the Mo- 
ther bearing down bn the other, the Head may the more eaſily 
by exprientes, god flor the wait of in Fall. | 

Mauriceau would not have one Arm of th Child left for a 
Conductor and Stay to the Neck of the Infant, without bring- 
ing it down, though it is the Practice of many other Men-mid- 
wives, who ſay it ſucceeds very well, He ſays, that the Arm 
which is left, cauſing the Head to bend to one Side, hinders it 
og rag © a ſtrait Line, and ſo may cauſe it to ſtick at 
Os Pubis, But, in Anſwer to this, they ſay, there needs no 
more than to leave both Arms, fot then Head will be ri 
and its Bulk not the more augmented, becauſe they are pla 
at the Sides of the Head, on the Temples, where it is flat. 
But whether tht Arms are laid along by the Sides, or left i 
their Situation by the Sides of the Head, it makes no materi 
Difference, and can do no Manner of Prejudice. 

When the Feet of the Child come foremoſt, it is a Si that 
it did not turn in the Beginning of the ninth Month, Nike 
other Children, but that it preſents in the ſame Poſture it al- 
ways kept in the Womb, IF it lies on its Back, with its Face 
upwards, which is — known by the Feet, which are brought 
out, the Operator muſt take a great deal of Care not to extract 
it in this Situation, becauſe, the Face lying upwards, the Chin 
would be ſure to catch upon the Os Pubis, which would ex- 
tremely perplex the Operation, He muſt, therefore, in ex- 
tracting the Child, gradually turn it, as it comes, on its Face, 
with its Back upwards, which is the moſt convenient Situation 
for the Birth, and where it runs leaſt Hazard of being ſtopped by 
the Bones which furround the 1 | 1 

The Child thus turned with its Face downwards, is brought 
away without much Difficulty, provided the Bulk of the Head 
be proportioned to that of the Body. But when the Head is of 
an extraordinary Size, it has the Mixfortune to be ſtopped by the 
Bones of the Pelvis, which being incapable of giving 
will not ſuffer it to paſs, When this happens, you muſt not 
be too violent in pulling the Body of the Child, for fear of ſe- 
parating it from the Head, as it tov often happens, In this 
Caſe the Operator is to give the Feet to be held by an Aſſiſtant, 
with a Charge not to draw before he orders it, Then, the 
Back of his left Hand being turned towards the „he lips 
oneor two Fingers into the Mouth of the Child, to preſs down 
its Chin ; arid with his right Hand graſping the Neck near the 
Occiput, he draws gently, with the Aſſiſtance of the Perſon who 
holds the Feet, and has Directions ts draw in Conjunction with 
him. And thus the Child is botn, without running the Riſque 
of loſing its Head: | 4 

If we ought to take Care of drawing the Child away with 
too much Violence, we are, at the ſame Time, to avoid leav- 
ing it too long in that Situation, becauſe it would infallibly die 
if it remained there above half a Quarter of an Hour. It wants 
Reſpiration, in order to maintain the Circulation of the Blood, 
and Reſpiration cannot be performed, while the Head is thus 
encumbered. Nor can the Circulation between the Mother and 
Child be carried on, _ becauſe the Cord, by Means of which it 
is preſerved, is preſſed between the Head of the Child, and the 
Bones that ſurround it. Since then, neither of theſe can be 
beef it muſt N Te Such a Misfortune 

ppened in 1695, to a Male Infant of the Duke of Savoy, who 
Had continued too long in that Situation, by the Fault of the 
Mid-wife, Upon this Account, two Years afterwards, when 
the Ducheſs of Savoy, now of Sicily, was with Child, 
the Duke, her Huſband, now King, ſent his chief Surgeon to 
Paris, to learn the Art of Midwifry, who afterwards returned to 
Turin, and delivered the Queen of all the Children ſhe has 
had, who did very well, Dionis des Accouth. 

Caſes, 


ay, 


Deventer, a very good Judge of theſe Affair: 
much with Dionis as r 


f treatibg theſe 


He is very particular in directing, that one Foot ſhould not bd 
ſuffered to fink too far into the Paſſage, but that as ſoon as & 
thc Waters break, if one Foot preſents it ſhould be kept back; 


; mean 


* 
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Time the Operator muſt ſlide his Hand along the Inſide 
"which preſents, to which he is directed by the great 

and by this means be is N Frog to the other 
if he does not meet with it in Way; this he is to 
join with the other, and bring both together out of the Paſ- 
; 


e. | | 
"I if it happens, that the Leg is already ſunk too deep into 
the Paſſage, he adviſes to place the Woman with her Head 
conſiderably lower than her Hips, that the Uterus together 
with the Child may recede a little, and then to return the pro- 
truded Leg, or at leaſt the Knee, that there may be more 
Room to ſearch for the other. Leg, and bring both away toge- 
ther in the Manner directed above, 3 

This Author is utterly againſt bringing down either one or both 
Arms, but recommends it ſtrongly to bring the Child away 
without that Trouble to the Mother, or Operator, and Dan- 

to the Child, who muſt neceſſarily remain longer con- 

ned in the Paſſage. And gives repeated Aſſurances that leay- 

ing the Arms to come away lying on each Side the Head, can 
be of no ill Conſequence, | 

At the Time the Head is extracting, all Authors agree with 
Deventer in adviſing the Mother to bear down forcibly, w 
ther ſhe has Pains, or not. | 

The grand Point wherein Authors upon this Subject diſagree, 
is with Reſpect to bringing down the Arms, when the Child is 
advanced as far as the 8 
Chapman adviſe it. Dionis, as we have ſeen, leaves the Thin 
indifferent, and Deventer is utterly againſt it. Hence we m 
conclude, that all theſe Authors have ſucceeded = well in 
their different Ways of delivering Women under theſe Cir- 
cumſtances. And if fo, that Method which gives a Woman 
the leaſt Pain, the Operator leaſt Trouble, and the leaſt en- 
dangers the Child, is to be preferred ; and therefore Deventer's 
Method of leaving the Arms of the Child to come away with 
the Head, muſt be the beſt. 

There is not much Difficulty in Births of this Sort, till the 
Child is extracted as far as the Head, but it is ſometimes ſub- 
ject to ſtick a little there, ſome Management is therefore neceſ- 
= to bring the Head away expeditiouſly, otherwiſe, as Dionis 
obſerves, the Circulation by the Intervention of the Umbilical 
Veſlels being hindered, the Child muſt periſh. The following 
Obſervations will ſet all Circumſtances relating to Labours of 
this Sort, in an intelligible Light, and either confirm, or illuf- 
trate the Doctrine laid down by Dionis as above. 

When the Head ſticks, and does not come away readily, 
one, or two Fingers are to be introduced into the Child's 
Mouth, whilſt with the other Hand the Operator lays hold of 
the back Part of the Neck, then by acting with each Hand al- 
ternately, and ſometimes with both together, the Head is ge- 
nerally readily extricated. Mette. 

As ſoon as the Child is adyanced as far as the Buttocks, if 
the Toes are turned towards the Mother's Belly, the Body as it 
is extracted muſt be turned by Degrees in ſuch a Manner, 
that the Toes may be towards the Anus, and conſequently the 
Heels towards the Belly of the Mother, otherwiſe the Chin 
will catch upon the Os Pubis, and endanger the Child and 
the Mother too, In this Caſe a greater Force is requiſite to 
bring away the Child, and Pulling too hard may ſeparate the 
Head from the Body, and cauſe a great deal of Trouble in 
bringing away the Head afterwards, La Motte. 

hen this Precaution has been neglected, and the Child is 
advanced as far as the Chin, where it ſticks, being intercepted 
by the Os Pubis, the Method is to introduce the Fingers of one 
Hand betwixt the back Part of the Head, and Os Coccygis, 
and with theſe to thruſt back a little the hinder Part of the 
Head, mean Time, one or two Fingers of the other Hand are 
to be introduced betwixt the Os Pubis and Chin, till they can 
begot into the Mouth of the Child ; then turning the Head alit- 
tle on one Side, and acting ſometimes with one Hand and 
ſometimes with the other, and ſometimes with both together, 
as Occaſion requites, the Head is to be freed from its Con- 
finement, without endangering its Separation from the Body, 
which by pulling hard without ale Conriots would probably 
be effected. La Motte. 

The Reaſonableneſs of this Method will appear very plain to 
whoever conſiders the Figure, and preſent Situation of the Head, 
When the Chin is thus fixed on the Os Pubis, the back Part of 
the Head is thrown towards the Os Sacrum, and this the more, 
the greater Force is uſed in drawing the Child in order to brin 
it away, inſomuch that it lies in ſome Meaſure a- croſs the Patz 
ſage, with the Chin at the Os Pubis, and the Crown of the 
Head pointing towards the Os Sacrum; in this Situation then 
it is next to impoſſible for it to come away, unleſs the Paſ- 
ſage is very large. But when the back Part of the Head is 
thruſt from the Os Sacrum towards the Bottom of the Uterus, 
the Chin approaches nearer the Neck, and conſequently is more 
likely to be _ 2 = Os hy) which obſtructs * On 
the w in is made to approach the 
n of the Head is F 

that each Hand in this Way of acting, recommended | 
Motte, aflifts the other in the beſt Manner that can be © ved, 


mean 
of the 
Toe, 
Leg, 


oulders. La Motte, Giffard, and 
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and gives them a Command of the Head to turn it a little on 
= Side, that the Child may be extricated from this dangerous 
If both Feet cannot be found, without Di the Child 
may be extracted by one ; however, in this Caſe, muſt be 
taken, por.fo draw 2 Foot with the ſame Violence as both 
wou » for Fear of ſtretching the Ligaments, and laming 
he CI OR La He.. * | 

La Motte obſeryes in another Place, that before we attempt to 
bring away, # Child by one Leg only, we ſhould be very ſure 
that the Chila cad come in; that Poſture, I ſuppoſe he means, 
that the Paſſage is large enough, in Proportion to the Size of 
the Child; for, he ſays, when the Child is engaged in the Paſ- 
ſage to a certain Point, it is not in the Midwife's Power to 
bring it any other Way, that is, to get the other Foot. 

The late Writers on the Subject of Midwifry of bur own 
Country, I mean Chapman, and Giffard, are of Opinion that 
both Feet ſhould be brought out, provided it can be done conyeni- 
ently ; but if they can get one Foot, they are in no farther Pain 
_ the ano * * themſelves that it is bent ſor- 
wards, towards t ; and then wrapping 4 ſoft warm 
Cloth about the Leg, they readily. bring the Child away by 
that only ; eſpeciall e Paſſage is tolerably large, the 
E ild before, and the Infant is of a moderate 

ze. 
This Sort of Bitth is of Importance enough to deſerve a par- 
ticular Attention, uſe all Births whatever, where the Child 
preſents any Part but the Head, muſt be reduced to this, for 
the Method of turning a Child, which preſents in a wrong Poſ- 
ture, in ſuch a Manner as to bring the Head to the Orifice, as 
it ought to be naturally, is now exploded by the beſt Authors, 
and PraQtitioners, as more inconvenient and dangerous to the 
Mother and Child, as well as troubleſome to the Operator, 
Deventer is even of Opinion, that in Caſes where the Head 

reſents, but the Birth is retarded by ' a bad-Poſition, of the 

omb, it would be the beſt Way to bring the Child away di- 
rectly by the Feet, without waiting to reduce the Womb to its 
natural Situation, which is not done without much Difficulty 
and Pain. Heiſter, in this Caſe, agrees with Deventer, ptovid- 
ed the Womb, and with it the Head of the Child, cannot im- 
N be reduced to the natural Poſition. By a bad Poſition 
of the Womb, I mean, when it inclines too much, either for- 
wards, or backwards, or to either Side, for then the Orifice, in- 
ſtead of anſwering directly to the Paſſage, is thrown either up- 
on the Os Sacrum, Os Pubis, or the Bones which form the Sides 
of the Pelvis, which obſtruct the Birth, and render the Pains, let 
them be never ſo ſtrong, of no Effect. "OY 

I muſt not omit taking Notice, that Heiſter recommends an- 
other Method of * Head, when the Face is turned 
towards the Os Sacrum. This Author is apprehenſive, that the 
Tenderneſs of the lower Jaw would render it liable to be 
broke or diſlocated, when the Fingers of the Operator are placed 
in the Mouth. He therefore adviſes to introduce the Hand 
far enough to place two Fingers one on each Side of the Child's 
Noſe, and then with this Hand to preſs gently towards the In- 
teſtinum Rectum, in order to make more Room for the Egreſs 
of the Child. 

He alſo adviſes, when the Face of the Child is turned towards 
the Mother's Belly, to place the Fingers on each Side of the 
Noſe, inſtead of introducing them into the Mouth. Whilſt the 
Operator is in this Manner endeavouring to bring the Head 
away, an Aſſiſtant ſhould draw the Child gently, that by theſe 
united Efforts the Birth may be expedited. 

When the Body of the Child is turned in ſuch a Manner, dur- 
ing the Extraction, that the Toes point downwards, by which 
it ſhould appear that the Face is turned towards the Os Sacrum 
of the Mother, it is poſſible, howeyer, that the Neck may be 
twiſted in ſuch a Manner, that the Face may point towards the 
Mother's Belly, and then the Chin will catch on the Os Pubis. 
This Caſe is not to be diſcovered otherwiſe than by Feeling, and 
when the Operator is certain of it, he muſt conduct himſelf by 
the Directions given above. 

It is a general Rule, that the Force with which a Child is 
drawn when it cormes with the Feet foremoſt, ſhould not be di- 
reed in a right Line from the Paſſage, but inclining ſome what 
downwards towards the Os Coccygis. 

A few Caſes will be ſufficient to illuſtrate theſe Rules, 


CAs E I. from La Mor rz. 


In September, 1693, I was called to the Wife of a Carpenter. 
1 found the Midwife pulling with all her Force the Child, 
who had preſented the Feet, and was extracted as far as the 
Neck, but the Chin appeared to be fixed upon the Os Pubis. 
I immediately introduced one Hand betwixt the Os Pubis and 
Face of the Child, who had been dead a conſiderable Time, 
and got a Finger into the Mouth, and with the other Hand, 

which I introduced betwixt the ReAum and back Part of the 

Head, I puſhed the Head a little backwards. By Means 

of my two Hands placed in this Manner, I had nd 
enough of the Head to turn it a little on one Side ; and this 
gave me Room to introduce my Fingers ſomewhat — 


- 


\ 
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ſo that Thad an ity. of acting with my Hands al- 
ternately, and ſometimes with both „ til at laſt I 
brought the Chin into the Paſſage, which gave me the Ad- 


vantage of taking better Holdy for I durſt pull at the Neck, 


but very gently, it being almoſt ſeparated from the Head 
when I arrived. Having put Things in this Situation, I 
" waited for a Pain, and the next being fortunately a very 
one, by the Help of this joined with the ſmall Aſſiſtance 
I was able to give with my Hands, I accompliſhed the De- 
livery, and brought the Child away, whoſe Head would have 
infallibly have been ſeparated from the Body, and left in the 
Womb, without this Care and Caution. 
Cas E II. from La MoTre, 


March 6, 1717 The Curate of Cherbourg ſent to deſire my 
Aſſiſtance for a poor Woman, who had been in Labour three 
Days, and whoſe Child was certainly alive, He informed 
me that two Midwives had. been with her all the Time, with- 
out being able to deliver her. I made all the Haſte I could 
to her, and, upon Examination, found the two Feet pre- 
ſenting at the Paſſage, with the Toes turned towards the Mo- 
ther's Belly, and conſequently the Heels towards the Anus. 
I laid Hold on them, and, joining them together, made an 
Effort to draw them out, but could not ſucceed. As the 
Force I emp „on this Occaſion, was at ſufficient to 
move them, if not to bring them away, I. did not doubt 
but there was ſomething extraordinary in the Caſe, which 
cauſed this Reſiſtance. In order to examine farther, 1 intro- 
duced my other Hand into the Vagina, and paſſing it up, I 
ſound the Buttocks ſunk ſo low, j intirely filled the 
Paſſage, and kept the Knees bent up in ſu a Man- 
ner, that it was impoſſible to move the Legs, till I had puſh- 
ed back the Buttocks, and then I brought the Child away 
with a great deal of Eaſe. 


CASE III. from Girr ARD. 


January the 25th, 1725, I was called upon early in the Morn- 
ing, to go to Weſtminſter, to viſit a Woman in Labour; 
Upon Examination, I found the Child was come forth, with 
the Feet foremoſt, as far as the Buttocks, in which Poſture 
it had ſtuck for about two Hours, before I got there, the 
Midwife being foiled in all her Attempts to extricate it out 
of this wage 24” I therefore thought it highly adviſeable to 
endeavour the Delivery as ſoon as poſſible, becauſe the Child 
was already dead, by ſticking ſo long in this Manner, and 

the Mother underwent very great Pain and Uneaſineſs. I here- 
upon wrapped a dry Cloth about the Thighs and Buttocks, 
and, by gently pulling, endeavoured to bring it forwards ; 
but it moved with great Difficulty, and very ſlowly. I was 
at length, after much Trouble, able to bring down the Arms, 
and then placing one of my Hands under the Breaſt, with the 
other I pulled at the Shoulders; but that not availing, I got 
one Finger into the Child's Mouth, and pulled by the un- 
der Jaw, at the ſame Time clapping two Fingers againſt 
the Child's Cheeks ; unluckily the Jaw gave Way and ſplit, 
by which unhappy Accident, in a great Meaſure, I loſt my 
Hold ; yet after great Fatigue and Labour, I brought the 
Child, but not without great Apprehenſions and Fear of the 
Head's being ſeparated: from the Body. 


Cass IV. from Girrarp. 


April the 6th, 1726, I was defired to go to a Woman, the 
Wife of a Cabinet-maker, where, when I came, the Mid- 
-wife told me, that the whole Body was in the World, and 
That it ſtuck at the Head. I thereupon (well knowing the 
Danger the Child muſt be in, being ſo confined, and that it 
would, if it was not already, be very, ſoon choaked) imme- 
diately endeavoured to extricate the Head, which I ſoon ac- 
: compliſhed after this Manner : I clapped one Hand flat u 
on the Breaſt, and with the other taking Hold above t 
Shoulders, drew towards me; but the Head did not readil 
' " follow. I therefore paſſed my Fingers up to the Child's 
Mouth, ſupporting the Breaſt with my Wriſt and Arm, and 
putting one Finger into the Mouth, and two others upon the 
Cheeks, I pulled towards me, and at the fame Time draw- 
Fug with my other Hand above the Shoulders, brought out 
* — 22 The Child was born alive, hut died Toon 
6 as: - 0 


- 


CASE V. from Grexrand. 


June the 3d, 1726, I was, about eleyen a Clock at Night, 
fetched by a neighbouring Apothecary to his Wiſe, who 

bad been in Labour ever ſince. one a Clock that Morning. 
Upon Examination, I found the Membranes much ed 

_ by the Waters, and her Pain ſtrong, but not bearing for- 
wards ; ſhe continued in this Condition till about five 
a Clock the next Morning, when upon a Pain 
the Membranes gave Way, and the Waters guſhed out, I 


. . ould have obſerved, that I could not feel- any Part of the 


- Child, until the Membri nes were. broke, which. made mc 


AGR 


judge it would preſent in a wrong Paſture, 43 i accotdingty? 
did z for, upon — of the Waters, the Feet came 


turning it I brought the Face towards the Mother's - 
ment ; afterwards I drew it almoſt to the Shoulders, wrap+ 
ing warm, dry, and ſoft. Linnen Cloths about the Hips and 
Body. It was with ſome Difficulty I brought down the Arms, 
but that being done, I placed one Hand flat upon the Breaſt, 
to ſupport it, and with the other took Hold above the Shoul- 
ders and pulled towards me ; but the Head ſticking, I 
forced to paſs the Ends of two Fingers into the Mouth, a 
ſo brought out the Head, Immediately I made a Ligature 
upon the String and divided it, and wrapping the End about 
my Fingers pale my Hand up towards the Placenta, and find - 
f it ſtuck to the Bottom of the Womb, I ſeparated it 
with the Ends: of my Fingers, and brought it away. The 
Child at its firſt Appearance ſeemed to be dead, but in a little 
Time began to move, and gradually to recover ; it proved a 
large and luſty Girl. 
Cave VI. from Charman, | 
I was ſent for toa Woman, where the Child preſented with the 
Feet; the Midwife had gotten all but the Head, which ſtuck 
faſt; and had fo done for four Hours. I immediately intro- 
duced my Hand, ſo as to paſs two Fingers into the Infant's 
Mouth, by which, pulling gently at the Neck with the ot 
Hand, and moving the Head tenderly to and fro, I deliv 
her with Eaſe and Safety. 


Casz VII, from Cuarman, 


I was ſent for to a Woman, where the Membranes of two Chil. 
dren were broke ; for, in paſſing my Hand, the Infants were 
1 ſuch a Poſition, that I found a Number of Hands and Feet. 
The Waters had been ſo long loſt, and the Conttaction of 
the Parts fo great, that I had ſome Difficulty, not in diſtin» 
guiſhing a Foot from a Hand, but in pairing the, Legs; _— 
when by paſſing my Hand up to the Groin, I had done, 
brought the firſt Child away by the Feet, and afterwards 
Second, but with greater Baſe in the ſame Manner ; then 
ently ſeparated a large double Placenta (which adhered a 
= more than uſual) and ſo drew it away by the two Navel- 
ings. © 


AGRONOMOS. "Aygd-, From Aye, a Field, and Niue, 
to feed. It is an Epithet for wild Animals, that ſeek their Subſiſ- 
tance in the Fields, | 1 

AGROPHON. Ave. Galen, in his Exege/is, explains this 

carr, mountainous. 

AGROSTIS. A. This is the Agroftis of Dioſcorides. 
Gramen, Officin, Gramen caninum, Ger. 22. Emac. 23. Mer, 
Pin. 50. Gramen caninum wulgatius, Park. Theat. 1173. Hift, 
Oxon. 3. 178. Gramen caninum vulgare, Merc, Bot. 1. 38. 

yt. Brit, 51, Gramen caninum arvenſe, ſeu Gramen Diſcoridis, 
C. B. Pin. 1. Theat. 7. Elem. Bot. 417. Gramen caninum ' 

ce triticee aliguatenus ſimile, Raii Meth. Gram. 171. Boerh, 

d. A. 2. 155. Gramen ſpica triticea repens vulgare caninum 
diftum, Raii Synop, 3. 390. Gramen repens Officinarum, Chab. 
181. Gramen repens Officinarum forte, ſpice triticee aliguate- 
nus fimile, J. B. 2. 457. Raii Hiſt, 2. 1255, Gramen Loliace- 
um radice repente ſive Gramen Officinarum, Tourn. Inſt. 516, 
Rupp. Flor. Jen. 245. Buxb, 145. Qy1ck-GRAss, of 
Coucn-GRrAss, Dale. IC 3-4 448 
_ The Agroftis produces jointed Tendrils, which creep on the 
Ground, and take Root from their Joints. The Roots taſte 
ſweet, and are alſo jointed, The ves are pointed, har 
broad, like thoſe of the ſmall Arundo, or Reed, and ſerve 
feed Cattle, Di corides, L. 4. C. 30. 1 

It is a tall Graſs, ſometimes above three Cubits high, The 
[aw which ate for the moſt Part rough, proceed from a 

g Vagina, or Sheath, four or five on a Stalk, that is, one 


from each Joint, The Stalk bears an Ear on its Top, in the fame 


Situation as that of Wheat, but thinner, and more inconſiderable 
on all Accounts, reddiſh, with a very ſhort Beard. The Seed 
is of an oblong Figure, and of a dark Colour, The Roots, 
with Reſpect to Graſs, are ſomewhat big, and creep far and 
_ oy. ſharp, and pungent at their Extremities, and of a 
west 1 anc, * i ; 

© They are very unwelcome and troubleſome by their Creeping 
and Luxuriancy in Fields and Gardens, and hard to be extir- 


fene another Species, or ages 4 this Graſs, with a 
much longer Beard, about Settle, a little Town in Yorkſhire, 
and ſeveral other Places in the North of England. Raw Synop. 
2.4255. e 9899 2 4 » o- % g b 

The Root bruiſed, and applied, glutipates Wounds, The 
Decoction of it, drank, is effeftual againſt the Gripes, Difficul- 
„ Urjne, and Ulcers of the Bladder, and breaks the Stone. 


27 L. 4. C. 10 12 ” {} 5 
[he Root of the Agraſlis is cold and dry, but the Herb reſti- 
and is in the middle State between 

. D4d Humidity 


G 
= 


A G 1 n 


22 
ſome little Fineneſs of Parts, and has been ſometimes found eſ- 
feftual in breaking the Stone. The Seed of the common Sort is 
weak, but what grows in Parnaſus is of fine Parts, of a dry- 
ing Qual „and a ſouriſh Taſte. Oribaſ. Med. Cal. L. 15. C. 
1. Met. Totr. 1. Serm. 1. Tit. A. | 

Green Graſs, not only what is ſo called by Way of Prehe- 
minence in the Shops, but all Sorts of it, diſſolves Stones, 
eſpecially bilious ones. Oxen and Sheep that are troubled with 
pad any the Winter, are 3 * ing'b 2 
green Graſs, as is obſerved by Fran. ylvius, 
alſo by Dr. Gliſſon in his — of the Liver, Rai Sy- 

„2. 1255. 
* — dries, opens, and is ſomewhat aſtringent, and 
is of fine and penetrating Parts. Schrod, Dale Pharmac. 

Its Roots are of great Uſe in almoſt all Ptiſans. Its diſtilled 


Water is ſaid to kill Worms, The Roots are moderately ape- 


ritive, and lenifying, and open the Bowels without any ill Con- 


y the chymical Analyſis, a great deal of Oil, Earth, and 
ſeveral acid — alſo a little fixed, but no volatile Salt is ob- 
tained from them; fo that probably they act only by a Salt 


ana to that of Corail, involved in a tity of 
Sulphur. Tournefort's Hiſtory of Plants, by Martyn. 
Mon Scheuchzer, in his Agroſtograpie Helvetice Prodromus, 


ſays, that among all the Plants that grow on the Alps, he be- 
took himſelf particularly to ſtudy the different Species of the 
Gramen, or Degi-Graſs ; becauſe he was perſuaded, that this 
Herb, the moſt common, and, in Appearance, the moſt worth- 
leſs of all, is, at the ſame Time, the leaſt known among the 
Botaniſts, and the moſt difficult to be diſtmguiſhed under its 
ſeveral Species, Sixteen of theſe he has deſcribed, and cauſed to 
be engraved, Hi. de Þ Acad. Rey. des Scienc. An, 1708. 

This is the famous Chien dent of the French, a conſtant In- 


pen in all the Ptiſans, as they improperly call them. See 


TISANA, 

The Lithontripic Virtue of this Plant has been taken Notice 
of by Boerhaave, and confirmed by Abundance of Experi- 
ments, 

A Decoction of the Root is excellent for Children who are 
troubled with Worms. 

AGRUMINA, Omions, Leeks, Caftellus. 

AGRYPNIA. From a Negative, and T., Slep. Want 
of Sleep. See VIGILIZ. | 

AGUAPE. The a Alba Ger, J. B. N. ry 
Alba major, C. B. White Water-lilly is called fo by the 
bitants of Braſil, Raii Hift. Plant. | 

AGUARA QUTYA. The Solanum vulgare. Common 
Night-ſhade is ſo called in Braſil, in the Opinion of Ray. 

AGUARA PONDA. Brafilianis Marggravii, Ruttenfleert 
Beleis, i. e. Myoſuros. Viola ſpicata Braſiliana. 

It grows to the Height of a Foot and half, or higher, with 
a ſmooth, round, green, and jointed Stalk, At each Node, 
or Joint, come forth four, five, or more, narrow, ſerrated, 

inted, green, and unequal Leaves. The Top of the Stalk 

rs an Ear a Foet long, ſmooth, and covered with Flowers 

of a fine violet Azure, or the Colour of our Viola Martia, 

conſiſting of five roundiſh Leaves. The whole Flower is 

not unlike the Viola Martia, and has ſomewhat of its 

Smell. The Root is ſtrait, of a moderate Thickneſs, and 

ſhoots out into Abundance of leſſer ones, and theſe again 
into Filaments. 

There is another Kind, diſtinguiſhed from the former, by the 
Wideneſs of its Far of Flowers, which is marked with cubic 
Pits, and repreſents an Helmet, of a green Colour. From 
thoſe Pits proceed azure Flowers, as in the other. Rar Snap. 
2. 1337. | | 

AGUL J. B. Albagi Maurorum, Rauwolf. Geni/ta Spar- 
tium ſpinoſum foliis Polygont, C. B. | . | 

ul is a little Shrub ve Rn the Leaves are longiſh, 
not-grals ; 


and reſembling thoſe of the abounding with Flowers, 
of a Colour ſomewhat red. are ſucceeded by red Huſks, 
Its Root is long, of a purple Colour, This Plant- in 


Arabia, in Perſia, and in Meſopotamia, They find in the 
Morning on its Leaves Manna as big as the Grains of Cori- 
ander, of the ſame Taſte and the ſame Smell as ours, but if they 
let the Sun ſhine upon it, it melts. 1 

The Leaves of this Tree are eſteemed Purgative. Lemery 


de Drogues. | 
AG UTIGUEPA obi Braſilienſibus. Marggr. | 
The Root is round in its upper Part, of a dark Red, and 
eatable. It ſhoots obliquely downwards fix, ſeven, or eight 
Fingers into the Earth, and has Abundance of thick Filaments. 
From this Root ariſes a Stalk, three, four, or five Feet long, 
Reed-like, ſtrait, of a Finger's Thickneſs, bearing here and 
there, on Pedicles, two or three, and even five or fix Fingers 
long, Leaves a Foot, or à Foot and half, and ſometimes two 
Feet long, and four Fingers broad, ſharp-pointed, of-a fine 
Green, Mining, like Vellum, or the Leaves of Paco-cira, to 


the Touch ; graced with a Rid, which runs its whole Length, 


r 


H 0 


Tue Root has a biting Quality, ind it, and thioreover bordered-about;/-or edged, with a ted Line, 


On the Top of the Stalk a Flower like à Lilly, of a ve- 


ſine Carnation and Flame Colour, conſiſting of three or four . 


ves, ench of which has three, four, or ve Chives, or Sta- 
mina, of the fame Colour, in the Shape of .a Boar's Tooth, 

The Root bruiſed heals Ulcers, cleanſes and incarnates them. 
Boiled, or roafted, it ſerves to eat in Time of Dearth. | 

AGUTT TREVA, or AcouTt TVA, ſule marigna- 
= De Laet. 7 8 | 

t has the Leaves of the Orange-tree, thinner, a dewy 
_— 32 32 with — > and contains 

ernels like thoſe of the ranate, thi et, and not ill 
taſted, Raii Hift, n 3 

AGYION. A. From « Negative, and Tote, a Limb. 
Weak, feeble. It is uſed by Hippocrates (de Morbis Mulierum) 
L. 1. to the Weakneſs of a Fœtus, that is very ſmall; 

AGYNOS. From a Negative, and Tim, a Hows, A 
Name for the Agnus Caftus, fo called becauſe it is ſaid to pro- 
mote Chaſtity. Blancard. | 

AGYRTA. From "Am, a Croud of People, or a Mob ; 
or from 'Amyzigu, to gather together, Quacks, Mountebanks, Peo- 
ple that went about from Place to Place offering Medicines to 
Sale. Theſe were alſo called Circulatores, Circumforanci, 'Oxpa- 
yoyo, Ochlagogi, and Pharmacopole, for this laſt Word, though 
applicable ſtrictly to any Venders of Medicines, was howevet 
1 uſed to ſignify this Sort. 

This Way of practiſing Phyſic is very antient; for there 
have in all Ages been Impoſtors, who have ſound the Art of 
making a private Advantage of the Weakneſs of others, and 
who have talked the Ignorant into a good Opinion of their 
Medicines, Amulets, and Charms. Ariſtophanes takes Notice 
of one Eudamus, who ſeems to have been of this Profeſſion, his 
Manufacture was Rings, which he pretended were effectual 
Cures for the Bites of venomous Animals. Tully mentions 
Clodius of Ancona, whom he calls Pha Circumfora- 
neus, and who dealt in Poiſons, And Galen ſpeaks of one Cha- 
riton, whom he call , 

AHATE DE PAUNCHO RECCHI. 

It is a Tree of a te Bigneſs, and about Feet 
high, covered with a fungous Bark, which is red on the Inſide. 
The Wood is white and extremely hard; but the Heart, or in- 
ner Subſtance of the ſame is greeniſh, without Smell, of a 
bitteriſh and ſomewhat auſtere Taſte, It produces but few 
Branches, which, as well as the ſmaller and Sprays, are 
all covered over with a green Bark, marked here and there 
with ſmall Aſh-coloured Spots. The Root, which is yel- 
lowiſh, is covered with a Bark of a deep Red, ſmells ſtrong, 
and has an unctuous Tafte 3 it ſhoots out into Abundance of 
Fibres, which however do not ſpread far in the Ground. The 
Leaves are oblong, ſmooth, and bare, not unlike the Leaves of 
Malakatijambou, but not anſwering one againſt anather ; their 
upper Part green and ſhining, the under greeniſh, when rub- 
bed in the Hands unctuous, but without Smell. The Flowers 
join by their Pedicle to leſſer and finer Leaves, that fall off; 
theſe Flowers conſiſt of three thick, triangular, and Leather- 
like Leaves, whitiſh on the Inſide, but on the Outſide of a faint 
Green, and, if thrown into the Fire, ſending forth a Smell 
like burnt Leather. 

From the Stamen of the Flower proceeds the Fruit, or ra- 
ther the Cone, when ripe about the Bigneſs of the common 
Citron, green and ſtriated on the Outſide, but whitiſh within, 
and full of a juicy Pulp, of a grateful Tafte, and Smell. 
The Seeds in this Fruit are oblong, ſmooth, and bare, ſhin- 
ing, of a plain Superficies, inclaſed in Huſks, and y.co- 
vered over with the juicy and whitiſh Pulp of the Fruit. The 
Fruit is gathered before it is. ripe, and grows mellow, like a 
Medlar, before it is eaten. | 

The Tree is not a Native of Malabar, but was brought in 
India from the Philippine Iflands. It delights in a hot and 
moiſt Situation, in Ground well ſeaſoned with Horſe-Dung that 
wants no Watering nor Sunſhine. 

At two or three Years Growth it bears Fruit. The Bloſſoms 
it produces in April, are ripened about Auguſt, and the Bloſ- 


- 


ſoms of September are ripened into perfect in Feb 
Rowing, It will bear Fruit at fifty YeatFold, or more, wi 
proper Culture, | 


The Leaves beaten very ſmall, and with an Addition of Salt 
reduced to the Form of a Cataplaſm, are a powerful Ripener of 
malignant Tumors, The unripe Fruit boiled in common Water 
with a little Ginger cures the Vertigo; but after ſufficient Pre- 


paration, are eaten for Pleaſure, and mightily refrigerate, 
27 Belly, if you drink Water after them. N 


A Kitth, or Pot, properly of Braſs, but uſed 
op Metal, It claims a Place in a Me- 
ictionary, Writers on the Subject of Pharma- 
tly mention it, | 5 
Sol. ene. Rulandus. - 
AHMELLA. See AcuELLa. Os: 
 AHOVAI THEVETI CLUSII. Part. Arbir Americs- 
ne foltir pems frutty triangule, C. B. Ani. Haouvay. : 


NUM. 
to one of 
Rein Dia; 


Y 
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Ita Fruit is a pernicious Poiſon, 8 
Miller enumerates two Species of Ahowat : 
1. Abeuai, Thev. Franc. Antarct. 66. 
2. Aevai nerii folio, flore luteo, Plum. Aboval with an Ole- 
ander Leaf, and a yellow Flower. 
Theſe two Plants grow in great Plenty on the Continent, in 
Southern Parts of America, but are le common in the 
N.. the Wood of this Tree ſtinks moſt abomi „and the 


Kernel of the Nut is a moſt deadly Poiſon, ſo that the Indians al- 
ways caution their Children againſt eating of it, for know 
of no Antidote to expel this Poiſon, nor will uſe the Wood of 


this Tree for Fewel, Miller's Diftionary, Vol. 2. 
- AHUSAL. The Sulphur of Arſenie, © called by r 
White Eagle.” 
"AJARAZAT. Lead. Rulandys. 
 AIDRIS. "Ai%s. From « Negative, and iet, . Un- 
1, ignorant. 
AIPATHIA. See ABIPATHIA. | * 
AIRA. "Aus. Lalium, Darnel, A Plant * much 
Wheat. Hippocrates (de his que Utero nen ger unt) di- 
rects to gather the Darnel from Wheat, and bruiſe it a little, or 
grind it, and uſe it as a Fomentation in uterine Diſorders, 
It is frequently mentioned by Theophraſtus,. aud Dioſcorides 
gives an Account of its medicinal Virtues. 
It is thus diſtinguiſhed by modern Botaniſts: 2 Offic. 
Lolium album, Ger. 71. — 78. Raii Hiſt. 2. 1262, Br 
5. Park, Theat. 1145, Hiſt, Oxon. 3. 181. Merc. 
Phot. Brit, 69. — 73. — — Logs: A. 2.157. 
lium Gramineum ſpicatum, caput tentans, 2. 437» 
hanix, gramen Loliaceum, Chab. 187. Fan: 5 ay ſpicd 


langiore, B. Pin, 5. Rupp. Flor, Jen, 248. — 146. Een. 
Bot. 418. Tourn, Inſt, $16, Gramm Loliacexm, fpicd longiore, 
fon | ay gt of 1 C. B. Theat. 121. DARNEL. 4. 
Lolium, as if it were d, that is, adulterine, 
od ee 
— heat. The d is changed into /, as from the folic 
Olvoows, comes from Ae, Lachrymæ, of it is nam- 
ed Ard 3 Mair u⁰n, that is, from deflroying the Corn, or Aaiy 
too, that is, Bur Corn. 


Barnel is diſtinguiſhed from other Grain by its ſender, flat, 
„ and * its Grains with their Huſks, on gi Biden, as 


of a peculiar Figure, for three, four, of fi 
or ſeven Grains proceed alternately from 
r Ear, — — 
„ | 

are, leſs than 

Huſks, . a 
wanting 2 among C 
3 Plant. 


to Matyration. Boiled in H and 
a Cataplaſm, it cures tlie Sciatica. Uſed in a 


Folenta, Flour of dried ar parched Burley, M 
or Frankincenſe, it promotes Conception. fora, Lb. 
122. 
1 (Darn called by V nlucky] and. 
r bes a Vic . 


INcgar 
_ yo {a bot of „ 
Tie Given in „ it cures the Gout and other Pains. 
2 Purpoſes is ſomewhat pecu- 


—— Pint of Vi 
two Pints of Darnel 
12 convenient Thickneſs, —— it bot to 

3 
2 2 25. = =. 


to be generated of the corrupted Seed of Bar- 


ALA 
Dara heats and dries, attenuates, ee ipd cleinks 


Mized with Mate, it promotes Drunkennek. Quan- 
tity of it in Bread renders them who eat it . 


as 
were ſuddled. Hence by ſome it is called Drunken Mat, 5 
the French foray, as it were, dranten. 

of the Antients, and many of the Moderns, have ima- 
Sun Wheat degenerates into Darnel ; but the more 

— apr the Truth of this, and for — 

Darnel taken inwardly cauſes a ſadden Vert out- 

W y applied, with the Fat of a Gooſe, it remedies the ſame, 

hurts the Eyes, and creates a Di Dimneſs, by the acrid Va 1 

it elevates to the Brain. Hence they who 2 ſigh 

purblind and near-ſighted Perſons, are ſaid, by the Proverb, by 


feed on Darnel. Rai Hg. Plant. 


AIRI. See Hays, | . 
AISTHESIS, See EsTHEsms. ' 
_ ABTHETERIUM. The common Senſory, or, if I 


ſo call it, the Laboratory of Senſation ; this is the Place w 
1515 the Nerves convey the Impreſſions made on them by Gon ; 
ble Object. Many have been the Opinions of Authors, with 
Reſpect to this P Phe Conduts images Be t0.2e 192 

Pineal Gland, Wil is endeavours to prove it the 
the Medylla Oblongata, in the Corpora Striata, A 
nion of the Soul with the Body is better known, i 
difficult Matter to determine the Place where Senſation is 
formed. 
— 2 The Arabian Name for Antimony. wel 
"A JUBATHPe A BRASILIENSIUM. The Name of a 
five or fix Palms high, bearing a Fruit like Almonds, but 
—_ whence is extracted an Oil of the ſame Colour, with 
12 Savages uſe to anoint enfeebled Joints, Rai Hift. 
AJUGA, A Name for Chamepitys, Ground Pine. See 
„ org A Doſe of two Drams in Powder, with 


Figs, or boiled H A Phlegm fufficiently, AAuariui 
de Methedo Medendi, 
AIZOON, ine, = J. B. Ale 4 


. ſeu = 
ö tratiotes 


C. R. Stratines five militaris Aizoides, Ad. Lov! 


rea, Lugd. Stratiotes potamios, Dod. Gal. N . 
„ Dod. fol. It is an aquatic Plant, 4 ary, es 
but | its Leaves are leſs, and rough at the Edges : here aciſ — — 


the Middle of theſe a Sort of Conduits, diſpoſed like the Legs of 
a Lobſter, which opening, there appear white Flowers com- 
poſed of three Leaves, having in its Middle little yel w Hairs ; 
its 8 of long, round, and white Fi ihres, re- 

Worms. ©* This Plant grows in Morales, and in 2 


wen Pl It contains a 40 deal of Oil and Phlegm, but 

It is to cool and to thicken the Humours, externally 
applied. 7 n 

er N . 

Ar, Te Aran A Article 2 ies The. Lek 8 

tly applied to a Word by wa minence, in 

Mannit on the Greek r l 

It is commonly known. that, among the the Man- 
ner of expreſſing the Superlative is by an Addition of the Name 


of Go, as the Mountains of Gad, for Mountains of an extraor- 
dinary Height z and it is not impoſſible that Au, when uſed by 
25 y of Eminence, may have a more particular Relation to the 
d Atta, 647 ſp that Alehemia may be not only Thi 
ifry, but the Chymiftry of God, that is, the moſt exalt- 
ed Perfection of the Chymical Science. 
ALA. 1a Botany, is the Hollow of a Stalk; which either 
the Leaf, or the Pedicle of the Leaf, makes with the Stalk of 
ot it is that hollbw Turning or Sinus; placed be- 


_ tween the Stalk br Branch and Leaf, from whence a new Off» 


ſpring is wont to put forth, which the French call Allis der 
Plants. Err 
they ſay, a Stock or Stem, armed with many Ale, 1 
gro to the Stock as ſo many Wings, 
A is alſo uſed to ſignify thoſe Petals of „ 
Flowers placed between the Vexillum a which 
the French call Les alles des Fleurs legumineuſbs, © 
Ale: is alſo uſed for thoſe extreme lender 
Parts of certain Seeds, as in the Bignonia Plumeria, the Fruit 
of the Maple, &c. which che French call Sementes Ailtes, - 
4. is uſed for thole foliaceous Meinbranes" which run dle 
whole Length of the Stem; whence it is called Caulis alatus, a 
os Was, 1 Miller's Diftionary, Hol. 1. 
A K Nasl, otherwiſe called Preis Nast, ate the 
Carcilages 


"The Arm-plts. To take off their rank Smell; take 
two Parts of liquid Allum, and one Part of Myrrh Wim in 
nes 


ALA 


Wine Or take Litharge burnt and quenched in*Fragr 


Wine, and beat it in Wine, putting in a little Myrrh, till it 


become of the Confiſtence of Honey. Or take ſixteen Drams 
of Spuma Argenti, two Drams of Myrrh, and one Dram of 
Amomum, and moiſten them with Wine, Or, laſtly, take of 
liquid Allum eight Drams, of Amomum, Myrrh, Spikenard, 
each four Drams ; bruiſe them in Wine. Paulus Ægineta, Lib. 
C. 36. | 

i As adviſes to drink the Decoction of the Root of Scoly- 
mus in Wine, which, he ſays, brings off Abundance of fcerid 
Urine, and by that Means cures not only the Fcetor of that Part, 
but all over the Body. Aetins, Tetrab. 1. Serm. 1. 

This is taken from Dioſcorides by Aetius, The Scolymus 
df Dioſcorides is the wild Artichoke, or Cardonet, See Sco- 
LYMUs. pages 

AL#X. The Nymphz are fo called by — who, in Caſe 
of an Abſceſs in that Part, or the Labia Pudendi, which extends 
towards the Anus, adviſes to forbear Inciſion; for a Fiſtula, he 
ſays, is ſoon generated from the Rugoſity of that Part; but if it 
ſpreads upwards, towards the Urinary Paſſage, that Operation 
tnay be ſafely undertaken. Aet. Tetr. 4. Serm. 4. Cap. 120. 

; fp he Wings of a Fowl. Theſe conſidered as an Ali- 
tnent are hard and fibrous. The Wings of Geeſe are Ali- 
ment, but thoſe of Pullets are better. Oribaſ. Collect. Lib. 2. 
Cap. 43. 44. | 

lar, *. The internal Vein of the three oppoſite 
to the Elbow, in one of which Bleeding is performed. This 
Vein has under it an Artery, the middle one a Nerve, and 
therefore ought to be 31 dealt with ; but the Superna, or 
outer one, called alſo huneralis, may be opened without any 
Danger. P. Aginet, Lib. 6. Cap. 40. | 

ALAB 


4 
ANDICUS, or ALABANDINUS LAPIS. A Stone 


of a blackiſh Colour, intermixed with a fallow. It. is pellucid, 
and looks as if it was divided by Fiſſures into Segments. The 
Powder of this Stone makes gray Hairs black. Aetins, Tetrabib. 
1. Serm. 2. C. 33. | 

ALABARI. Lead. Rulandus. 

ALABASTRA, Are thoſe green herbaceous Leaves that 
encompaſs Flowers. Jungius explains Alabaſirum to be the 
Globe or roundiſh Bud, that is but juſt peeping out. Miller's 
Dictionary. ö 
. ALABASTRON, The Ointment Alabaſtron, with which 
Mary anointed the Lord, It is uſeful in all Diſeaſes of the Ute- 
rus and Reins, and for Bruiſes, by the Blefling of our Lord 
Jeſus Chriſt, 


Take of green Savin two Ounces and a half, Cypreſs Tur- 
ntine two Drams and a half, green Roſe . Sages 
Lin of Ground-ivy, Yarrow, Mugwort, Avens, Fe- 
nugreek, Linſeed, each two Ounces and a half, Bruiſe 
them together in a Mortar, and then boil them in twelve 
Pints of Water; after which add to them two Pounds and 


a half of Oil, and boil them again till all the Water be 


evaporated, Strain them, and boil once more, adding of 
Wax, Colophony, Turpentine, Galbanum, Gum Hedera, 
Spaniſh Pitch, Refine, Frankincenſe, Maſtich, each two 
Ounces and a half; Styrax, Calamita, Ammoniac, Spike- 
nard, each one Pound and a half; Oil of Balſam an Ounce 
and a half, Myrepſus, Sect. 3. Cap. 61. 


I cannot determine whether Myrepſus is right, or not, when 
he ſays, this was the Ointment which was poured on our Sa- 
viour, The Word in the New Teſtament, which we tran- 
ſlate, an Alabaſter Box af Ointment, is, Mu pe wige. This 
Conſtantine interprets, a Veſil of Ointment without Handles, 
from a Negative, and Mufdw, to take hold. 3+ ST. 
Other Authors ſay, that Alabaſter, as being very ſolid, was uſed 
by the Antients for Veſſels to put their precious Ointments in, 
becauſe it preſerves them very well. Hence, perhaps, theſe Sort of 
Veſſels took the general Name of 22 And it is not un- 
likely, that the moſt precious Sort of Ointment might take the 
Name of Alabe/tron from the Veſſels it was uſually preſerved in; 
and if this is true, Myrepſus may be right. ELL 
ALARASTRUM. | U 
I. Alabaſtrum e Alabaſtritis, Offic. Mer. Pin. 211. Worm. 
42, Alabaſtrum, Aldrov. Muſ. Metall. 748. Kentm. 54. 
Charlt. Foſſ. 18. Alabaftrites ſeu Alaba Boet. 490. Lo 
pis Alabeſtrites, Matth. 1386, Alabaftrites, Schrod. 345. A- 
4ABASTER. A white Stone, much known, a Kind of Mar- 
ble, but ſoſter.—It is found in Staffordſhire, Derbyſhice, and 
other Places. Dale. The burnt Stone, applied with Roſim or Pitch, 
diſcuſſes Hardneſs ; with Cerate, caſes Pains in the Stomach, 
and faſtens the Gums. Dieſcorides. 1 
10 Citrinum, Mont. Exot. 14. YELLOW ALA» 
AST ER has che ame Virtues as the former. Afont. _ 
"a wn, Offic, Mer. Pin. 213. Kentm. 25. Worm. 46. 
, Charlt, Foſſ. 20. Boet. 398. Aldrov. Mu. Metall. 673. Matth. 
1376. TarRas, PLaisTER or PARrTs. ; 
Authors diſpute: about the Gypſum ; ſome will have it to be 
the Calx of Alabaſter ; others that of Allum of Scajola ; others 
wake it the Calx of Muſcovy Glaſs ; and ſome that of - the Se- 


— 1 


= 


ATA 


ſenito Stone. But our Gypum is a Lime, 'made of Tonic Whit- 
iſh Stones, and opake Bits of Talk, lightly burnt til ++ 
ſparkle, The beſt, according to Doctor Merret, is in Derby 
ire, and uſed in flooring and cieling of Houſes, The v 
learned Dr. Lifter, in his Feurney to Paris, ſays, there ai 
Quarries of this Gypſum, or Alabaſtritis, at Montmartre, and 
that they burn it in an open Fire, the hardeſt requiring no 
more than three or four Hours Burning. He faw ala 
ry of it at Clifford Moor in Yorkſhire,” where it is called 
£ 


= 


HALL-PLASTER. | 
It is of a drying Quality, and ſtops Bleeding, It is uſed by 
Painters and Statuariſts; and alſo by Plaiſterers, às at Paris. 
Some preſcribe the Alaboftrites burnt in Diſorders of the Sto- 
mach. F. Aginet, L. 7. C. 3. 3 
Lemery adds, that it abſorbs, as an Alcali, the Acrimony 
which falls from the Gums in the Scurvy. Lemery de Drogues. 
The Oriental Alabaſter, which is tranſparent, is famous irt | 
thoſe Countries, There are many Quarries of it in Cambaia, 
The Arabians call it Rotham Alabiadb. Herbelet. | 
ALACAB. Sal Ammoniac. Caftellus from Nulandus. { 
ALACHASCHEE. Rulandus explains this by TxIBUT vs; 
which has many Significations, ſo that it is difficult to know what 
he means, 
ALACNOTH. Caftellus, from Avicenna, informs us, that 


a Man who by Reaſon of a great Reſolution in Coitu Venereo 


— 2 his Excrements in the very Act, is thus called in 
rabic. a 
ALAFI. Alcaline Salt. Caſtellus, 
ALAFOR, and AL Arox r. Alcaline Salt. Rulandus. John- 
fon calls it V as, a Veſſel. 
ALAEREG. A Species of Ceruſi. Rulandus. | 
ALAHABAR, Lead. Rulandus, Caſtellus, ſays Johnſon; 
explains it Calr, Lime, but I do not find the Word in Johnſon 
in any Signification whatever. . 
„Lin Rulandus explains it Lapis rubens, the red 
- ALAIA PHTHISIS. *Aaiz go, From Se, Hind. 
Galen, in his Exegeſis, quotes this from Hippocrates's Treatiſe 
de L ocis in Homine, but there is at preſent no ſuch Word in it. 
Foeſius has however cleared up this Difficulty. Hippocrates in 
this Book giving an Account of ſeveral Diſtempers, which he 
ſays, are cauſed by a Fluxion of Humours from the Head, 
ſays, if it falls on the (pw) ſpinal Marrow, I ſuppoſe he 
means, another Sort of Conſumption happens (P%5 aw ier) 
Here a} ſhould be altered to , and then the Senſe will beg 
that ſuch a Fluxion will cauſe a Conſumption which waſtes the 
_ inſenſibly, as an Atrophy, or perhaps a Tabes Dor- 
is. 4 | 


ALAIS. Johnſon explains this Jas, a Veſſel. 
ALAMANDINA. A precious Stone mentioned by Dor- 
neus, in his Treatiſe de Gemmarum Struftura, Caſtellus thin 
he means the LAPIS ALABANDICUS, IR 
ALAMBIC, See AL EMI. 6 ban 
ALANABOLUS. A Sort of Earth, mentioned by Paulus 
Egineta, L. 7. C. 3 which, he ſays, has the ſame Virtues as 
the Armenian Bole. It is without Diſpute the fame as ALana 
TERRA. WS? 
- ALANA TERRA, called alſo Terra Tripolitana & Tripe- 
tis, Offic. Tripolis, Schrod. 320. Terra ſeu Gleba Alana, Calc. 
Muſ. 131. Alana Terra, vulgd. ENGLISH OK ER. It is eſteemed 
drying and aftringent. Its principal Uſe is to mix with Salts 
in Diſtillation, in order to them from melting. Dale. - 
Alana Terra is a light Stone, of a white Colour, inclining a 
very little to red, they get it in many Mines of Britany, Au- 
vergne, and Italy; believe, that the Lightneſs of this 
Stone proceeds from a Calcination it has undergone” by ſub- 
terraneous Fires, We ſee two Sorts of it in France, the firſt 
and the beſt is that which — get from a Mountain near Ren- 
nes in Britany; they find it diſperſed in Beds about a Foot thick. 
The Lapidaries, the Goldſmiths, and the Braziers make Uſe of 
it to whiten/ and poliſh their Work. A 
I be Second, and the leaſt eſteemed, they get from Auvergne, 
near Riom; it is divided into Lamina, neither the Lapidaries, 
Goldſmiths, nor Braziers can make Uſe of it; it is ſometimes 
to ſcour and whiten Kitchen Furniture, Anu 
It is deterſive and deſiccative, externally applied; but it is not 


much uſed in Medicine. | blgatzs 
It is thought that this Stone is what the Antients called S 
ouus Lapis, or Samian Stone.” de 2 A 


ALANDAHAL. C his. Tabmſem. — 
ALANFU TA. The Name of a Vein, ſituated betwixt the 
Chin and Under - lip. which uſed to be opened to cure a ſctid 
Breadth. Caſtellus from Auicms. 3 & : 
ALA PAK. Cuffs, or Slaps with the flat Hand, Theſe are 
— — Tetrabib. 3. S. 1. Cap. 8. in order to revive 
People faint from ſtaying too long in a hot Batu. 

ALA ECA is a Stone which is ſound in little poliſhed 
Fragments, at Balagate in the Indies. 2, 003 
It is very much eſteemed to ſtop Bleeding, externally applied. 


* 


ALA- 


| ALA 
- cal «eat 22 + the 8h 4% 1741 . 
| ALARTS. or Attronmns. . yy ET 


ALARTAR. , Uſtum, Burnt Br. 

ALASALET. Sal Ammoniacum. Rulandss. | 
 ALASTROB. Lead, according to Rulandus ; but accord- 
ing to Johnſon, Lime. Caſtellus. | | 

' ALATAN. Litharje of Lead. Rulandus. . 
ALATERNUS. This is the Alaterms Offic. Chab. . 
Park. Parad. 603. Mlaternus 2. Cluſio. I, B. 1. 542. Alaternus 
major & minor, Raii Hiſt, 2. 1608. Park. T beat. 1445. Spina Bur- 
i Monſpelienſium, ejuſd. Alaternus Plinii, & humihor, Ger. 1212. 
mac. 1398. Aaternus, frve Phihcn elatior & humilior, C. Bauhi- 
ni. Pluk. Almag. 12. Alaternus 1. Clifii & minors folio, Tourn. 
Inſt. 595. Boerh. Ind. A. 2. 213. Maternus & alters, 
Cluſ.Hiſp. 56. Elem. Bot. 468. Phihed elatior M humilior, C. 
B. Pin. 476. Jonſ. Dendr. 261. Everxcreen PaIver. 

It is a ſmall Shrub, about the Bigneſs of the Privet, coyer- 
ed with a black Bark, almoſt like that of the tree. Its 
Wood is of a light Yellow, the Leaves oblong towards the Top, 

moderately large, firm, ſet all round with ſmall Prickles, dif- 
orderly placed, reſembling thoſe of the Philyrea, but diſpoſed in 
alternate Order on the Branches, whence it takes the Name 
Alaternus, whereas the Leaves of the Philyrea 7 in Paits, 
Side by Side. The Flowers are ſmall, and ſtand many toge- 
ther. are ſhaped like a Funnel, or Top of a Tent, and 
cut Star- like into five Points, or Rays, of a white Colout, odori- 
ferous, ſucceeded by Berries, about the Bigneſs of Elder-berries, 
cluſtered like Grapes, ſoft, juicy, black when they are ripe, 
each incloſing three Seeds joined together, rounded on the Batk, 
and flattened on the Sides where they touch. The Roots run a 
great Way in the Earth, It grows in the Hedges, and is cul- 
tivated in Gardens. It contains much Oil and Phlegm, and 
but little Salt. Lemery des Drogues. | 
The Plant is of a deterſive, aſtringent, and cooling Nature, 
and is uſed in Gargariſms for Inflammations of the Mouth, and 
for, the Quinſey. Boerhaave. Lemery. | 
The Fruit moderately binds the Belly. Dale. s_ Joy '8 
 Cluſius confeſſes, that he knew no Uſe of either of the two 
Kinds of his Alaternus, but that he was aſſured by che Portu- 
gueſe, that their Fiſhermen uſed to dye their Nets of a reddiſh 
Colour, with a Decoction of the Bark in Water; and that oy 
ers uſed the Decoction of the Chips of the Wood, which is of a 
pale Colour, to give a dark Blue. Ran Hiſt, Plant. 

Another Species of the Aaternus is the 

CRLAST RUS, Offic, Johnſ. Dendr, 262. Cela We- 

ti, C. B. Pin. 477. Ger. Emac. 1600. Park. Theat. 1448. 
Celaſtrus Theophraſti Cluſio, Parad. 603. Alaternus latifolia, Ce- 
laſtrus difta, Herm. Cat. Hort, Lugd. Bat. 11. Raii Hiſt. 2. 
1608, Alaternus Hiſpanicus, Celaſtrus difia, Boerh. Ind. A. 2. 
213. TheSTarr-TrREEt. Dale. 

ir grows to above a Man's Stature, with a firm and hard Body, 
which runs out into many Branches, that,are covered with a 

n Bark while young, but blackiſh after a Year. The 
To are numerous, always ftand oppoſite, and are thick ſet, 
of a deep Green on the upper Face, but fainter, on the 
lower, perennial, that is, never falling off, till diſplaced , by 

ew ones, which is the Caſe of moſt Evergreens. The 
Leaved are of a ſhining Smoothneſs, and no larger than thoſe of 
the Alaternus, but moſt of them ſmaller, eſpecially thoſe of a 
Year old, which cover the lower Part of the Sprays, not jag- 
ged, eſpecially the young ones, which, _— they ſeem to 
have ſomewhat reſembling Jaggs, cahnot be jagged ; they 
are of a bitteriſh Taſte. At the utmoſt Part of the young 
Sprays, among the Leaves, grow Pedicles, which bear five or fix 
ſmall Flowers, conſiſting generally of four or five ſmall Leaves, 
of a greeniſh Vellow, and a ſweet Smell, diſpoſed in Cluſters like 
the Flowers of the Maſtick-tree, not expanded in'the Form of 
an Umbrella, like thoſe of the Wild Bay, or Elder. open 
very late, and not before the latter End of Autumn, or Begin- 
ning of Winter, and ſometimes not before the mild Air of the 
Spring breathes on it. So far Cluſius 3 to which P. Paauwius 
adds, This Tree in the Leyden Garden, 1610, in the Month of 
June,, began to ſhew the Rudiments of a Fruit, producing a 
ſhort Pedicle, on which grew a Berry; abbut the Size of a 
Myrtle-berry. While growing it was green, but red at its 
full Growth, which turned by Degrees from & light Red to a coral 
extremely like the of Sparrow - graſa, I mean the 

leſſer Sort. It kept up this lovely Colour to the Beginning of 
Auguſt, when its Skin, or Superficies, began to ſhrifel, and at 
F change Colour, and from a round tg become 
an oblong Figure, turning firſt of a duſky Colour; which 
pow 86. BY to 6 . After it fell off, we diſcovered 
its one ſingle o and in ſome Sort triangular, 

d, very like the 5 and breaking — 
which was hard and ſomewhat ſtony, we found but one Ker- 
= cat 5 wich Nr or Skin, of a Saffron Co- 
r, under hi l hard, whit like that of 
an Haſle-nut. Reb Bip. Plant, | . 

A third E Alatermss is the | 
 Caſſma Offic. . 
que retardans, J. B. 3. 631. Gab. 655. — Floridas 
norum, Arbuſcula baceifera Alaterni ferme facie, follis alternatitn 


. Tub. 396; F. 4 
. 11. Flatern Africaha 
Comm, Rar, Exot. 1. 61. CAssix t. 


It grows in Carolina. The Leaves are about an Inch 
— — as wide, _— like = Leaves of Sena, blackiſh when 
ried, ſhining in the upper Part, but greener undetneath, « 
no Smell, — a Taſte ſuomewhat l ' 4 
It is accounted a very good Medicine in the Small-Pox, re- 
ſtraining the immoderate Fermentation of the Blood, without 
putting too great a Check upon the expulſive Faculty, It pro- 
motes Expectoration, preſerves the Lungs, and keeps off the 

— from Noor Head and Throat. Dale 1 
rth ies of the Alaternus taken Notice of 
Dale is the 5 & yl * 

Perus, Offic. Marl. Obſ. Mont. Exot. 8. Cafſine verd 
perquam ee Arbuſcula  Phyllirees Faliis antegoniftis tx Provin- 
cia Carolinenſis, Pluk. Mant. 40. Phytog: 381. £ 3. Tux 
. —— 

t is in ina. ents of the dried c 
and the Powder of the Stalks, i ry | 
Sometimes it purges, at other Times excites Vomiting, or 

romotes inſenſible Perſpiration, ſtill acting as Nature inclines! 
It is accounted an excellent Specific in the Diabetes, and ſeve- 
ral Hiſtories of Cures done by it in that Diſtemper are related 

Marloe. A Tea made of the Herb is good in the Ne- 

Of what Plant the P Fragtherits; is 4 Queſtion not 

Of what Plant the Perigua are nents; is 4 

eaſy to be determihed, nor can the Opinions of learned Bota- 
niſts be well reconciled. Some take it ſor a Species of Alaters 
nut, whoſe Authority I have followed in placing it here, O- 
thers put a Queſtion, whether it be the Peragu, Hort, Mal, 
Tem. 2, To me it ſeems moſt likely to be the Plant of which 
Du Biſcay gives an Account, in his Voyage on the Rio de la 
Plata, by the Name of the Plant of Paraguoy, which the Na- 
tives uſe as a Preſervative againſt noxious and mineral Vapours, 
and alſo fsr a Vomit on Occaſion. Query whether che Frag- 
ments of Plants of late imported, under the Name of Par a- 
GUAY-TREE, be the ſame with the forementioned Perygua of 
Marloe, Dale Pharmacolgia. 

Miller enumerates fix Species of Alaternut, | 

ALATERNOIDES [from Alaternj and Kis. Gr. Form 
or Shape] a Sort of Alaterms, 

This differs from the Alaternus in having three Seeds joined 
ym. in the manner of Tithymallus (or Spurge) whereas the 
Alaternus has three Seeds incloſed with one common Covering, 
and appears to be a ſingle Berry till it is opened, 

Miller enumerates three Species of Alaternoides, 

ALATI. Thoſe are called ſo whoſe Scapuliz, or Shoulder= 
blades are very prominent, and ſtand like Wings. Thoſe 
who have ſuch a Conformation are eſteemed very ſubject to a 
Conſumption, 

ALATI PROCESSUS, or ALarts, are Proceſſes of the 
Os Sphenoides, See SPHENOIDES, 

ALAUDA, a Gallic Word for Galerita; a Lark. This 
Bird is a moſt effectual Remedy in all Pains bf the Colon and 
other Inteſtines, both for Men and Cattle, whether it be roaſt- 
ed and eaten, or burnt to Aſhes, and three Spoonfuls thereof 
carefully pulverized given in warm Water for three Days to- 

her 5 & 


get ® 4 '! a : d 

It is called by the Greeks Kogu3axs, and is to be burnt Fea- 
thers and all, in an earthen Pot plaiſtered over, and ſet in a Fur- 
nace, till it may be reduced to Powder. Marcellus Empiricus, 


. 29. | 
Lark eaten with the Broth made of it cutes the Colic ; 

but it ought to be frequently uſed. Paulus Aifineta, Lib. . C. 3. 
The Lark is a little grey Bird very well known, celebrated 
for its agreeable Singing early in the Morning, when it is fine 
Weather; ſhe lays her Eggs in May, July, and in Auguſt; 
her young ones are ready to fly in ten or twelve . 26 
There are two Sorts of Larks, one that has a Creſt, and ano- 
ther without one; the laſt fly in Flocks. The Lark is eſteeni- 
ed the Harbinger of the Spring; that with a Creſt lives more on 
the Ground than the other ; 1 both eat Wheat, Worms, and 
Piſmires; they keep ſome in Cages; when young they are a 
delicious Meat; their Fleſh is firm, brown, of a good 
Juice eaſy to be di ; thoſe are moſt eligible which are ve- 
ry tender, and well fed. . | 
© The Heart and the Blood of Larks are good for- the windy 
Colic, and to extricate Gravel and Phlegm from the Kidnies and 
Bladder. _- | . : 

roder fays the freſh Blood, taken in ſharp Vinegar, or 
warm Wine, . relieves the Stone and Gravel. 
They fay that the Name Alauda is taken from the antient 
Gauls, al that Julius Cæſar having raiſed Soldiers in France 
they were called by the Name of Larks, becauſe the Figure of 
their Head-piece reſembled a Lark with a Creſt. Laury de 


s. d 
Wien the Lark is old, her Fleſh is hard, dry, and difficult 
of Digeſtioii, aud the Juice bad. 22 


33 


It contains much Oil and volatile Salt, 
Kee | 


Is 


ALB 


It agrees with apy Age and Conſtitution, eſpesially in Au- 
- tumn when this Bir 1 more delicious, than at any 
other Time of the Year, 

The Lark isa delicious Bird, and much eſteemed for the Good- 
neſs of its Taſte, and the happy Effects it produces, As it is 
much upon the Wing its Perſpiration is abundant, and conſe- 
quently it muſt contain but a few groſs Humours, and many 
volatile and exalted Principles, Lemery on Foods. | 

As the Lark uſes much Exerciſe, its volatile Salts muſt be 
much exalted, and its Juices alcaleſcent, eſpecially as it feeds 
ſometimes on Inſects. . 

The creſted Lark is thus diſtinguiſhed, Galerita, Offic. Bel- 
lon, des Oyſe. 268, Alauda criſtata, Schrod. 5. 314- Aldrov. 
Ornith, 2. 841. Mer. Pin. 176, Jonſ. de Avib. 70. Alas 
rriſlata, albicans, Gen. de Avib, 72. Alaudas criſtata major, 
Raii Synop. A. 69. Alauda criftats, Galerita, Ejuſd. Ornith. 
208. Alauda criſſata, Viema Auſtrie viſa & deſcripta, Will, Or- 
nith, 151. Alauda, Galerita caſſita, criflata, Charlt, Exer. 88. 
The 8h Lark is thus named by Authors, Alauda, Offic. 
Mer. Pin. 176. Alauda non criftata, Schrod. 5. 3 14. Johnſ. de 
' Avib, 70. Aldrov. Ornith, 2. 844. Bellon. des Oyſe, 26 
Alauda vulgaris, Raii Ornith. 203. Ejuſd, Synop. A, 69. Will. 
Ornich. 149. Alauda altera, Geſn.de Avibus, | | 

ALAURAT. MNitre, Rulandus, 1 
ALBA ANIMALIA. White Animals are almoſt univer- 
fally weaker than black ones, which is evident from comparing 
their Fleſh together, that of the latter being more ſavoury, At, 
Tar. 1. Serm. 2, Cap. 88. 2 . 

In every Species of + Roots, or Juices, alſo ſome Indi- 
cation of the Temperament may be taken, from the Colour. 
For Inſtance, an Onion, a Squill, and Wine, the whiter they 
are, the leſs Heat they have in them; but the 
Yellow, carry the moſt Heat, The fame is obſervable in 
Wheat, Kidney-Beans, and Chiches z as alſo in the Roots of 
Iris, Daffodil, and many others; and univerſally the pale or 
bright ey and the Ruſſet, are hotter than the White, 
Aet. Tetr. 1. Serm. 1. 

ALBA TERRA. David Lagneus, in the A 
cum, Vol. 4. Page 721. tells us, that the Matter of the Phi 
phers Stone is Quickſilver and Sulphur, and that this Compo- 
ſition is called TERRA ALBA, 

ALBA VITILIGO. See VitTit1Go, Y 

ALBADARA. It ſignifies in Arabic the Seſamoide Bone 
of the firſt Joint of the great Loe, which. is about the Size of a 
ſmall Pea. Its Uſe is to that Joint much the ſame as the Pa- 
tella is to that of the Knee, 

The Magicians are ſaid to attribute extraordinary Virtues to 
this Bone, Some of the Jewiſh Rabbics relate ſtrange Stories 
of a little Bone, which is called Luz, and which they ſay is 
found betwixt the laſt Vertebra of the Loins, and the Os Sacrum. 
As there is no ſuch Bone to be found. in that Place, perhaps 
they may mean this Seſamoide Bone, and may have borrowed 
ſome fabulous Accounts of it from the Magicians, relate, 
that this Bone is not to be deſtroyed by either Fire or Water; 
and that God will make Uſe of this Bone at the laſt Day, to 
raiſe the Dead, making the Body to grow again from it, as a 
Plant does from the Seed. 

But as there is ſomething very remarkable in this Bone, with 
Reſpect to Phyſic, without recurring to Jewiſh Fables, and Ma- 

ic Tales, I ſhall relate what I have heard and obſerved on this 


bject. 

| About twenty Years ago, there was a Cure performed by a 
Phyſician, who then lived at Oxford, which was, much talked 
of, and, I believe, moſt Gentlemen of the Proſeſſion who ſtudi- 
ed there, about that Time, may remember it. A young Lady 
had been ſubje& to frequent Fits of an odd Kind, againſt which 
all Remedies which were tried had proved ineffectual. At laſt, 
4 Phyſician was conſulted, who was of Opinion, that theſe ex+ 
traordinary Fits were cauſed by. a Diſlocation of the Bone, 
which is the Subject of this Article, and that an Amputation 
of the great Toe would cure them. The Lady purſued his Ad- 
vice, the Toe was cut off, and ſhe recovered perfectly. I nei- 
ther knew the Lady nor Phyſician, ; but the Fact was well 
known at that Time, and I never heard it diſputed. The follow- 
ing Caſe in which I, was concerned is.a farther Evidence, that 
ſuch Caſes may, and actually do, ſometimes happen, though 
wy have been generally over by Medicinal Writers. 

n the Summer of 1737, I was called to one Mt. Fitter, 
a ſubſtantial Farmer of Henwood-Hall, near Solihull in War- 
wickſhire. I found him fitting on the Side of his Bed, where 
he told me he had been all that Day, and the preceding Night, 
without daring to move, becauſe he was ſure of having a Fit 


the Moment he moved his. Foot, the Apprehenſions, of which 
pave him 1— Terror. He ſaid, that a few, Days before, in 
croſſing a Waggon Road in Haſte, where the Ruta were deep, 


and the Sides of them very hard, he ſtumbled at a Clod, 
hurt the Toe ol his left Foot very much; that in a 
Minutes he fell into a Fit, and that whenever he moved 
Toe, which he never did without a great deal of Pain, he 
ſure to fall into another of the ſame Sort. Theſe Fits much 


* 


and 
few. 
WAS 

186 
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uda left of thoſe about him, as' by his Diſtem 


or pale .; 


ſembled thoſe of the Epileptic 
diſcharged at the Mouth, and 
to be convulſed, then the Leg, 
Senſation aſcended to his Head, 

found 


uneaſy 


then the Convulſions be- 


Upon Examination, I | he had never been ſubject to 
any Diſorder like Convulſions before, He was at this Time 
upwards of fifty. Before this Accident, he was in all A 
ance a very hearty Man, and had now no Complaints of any 
Kind, except the above-mentioned. 

I do not recollect exactly what I directed for him; but I re- 
did him the leaſt Service, inſomuch that in a 


gan to be univerſal. 


member nothing 


Week, or thereabouts, he died, perhaps as much by the 


z; for, as the Acci- 
dent happened in the very buſieſt Time of Harveſt, he had not 
the Attendance which a Caſe of this Importance merited. 

I could never, with all my Intreaties, F. Leave to examine 
the Toe, with the Attention and ExaCtneis it deſerved, for he 
was ſo exceflively afraid of having it touched, or moved, that he 
8 almoſt. in Agonies, whenever I attempted to move m 

towards it, I ſhould have ſollicited for Liberty to diſſe 
the Toe, if an 2 had ted, but he had been 
buried ſome Da ore I heard of his Death. | 

Hippocrates (de Aarbis Mulierum, I. 2.) has a moſt exact 

cription of the Sort of Fits this Patient was affected with, 
which he attributes to Hyfterics, or, in his Phraſe, to the Ute- 
rus z this I ſhall tranſcribe from him, in order to give a better 
Idea of this Patient's Caſe : ts ra OXidac Tw ad ve, Yuv 
d. O. yd Jula UR Ter e Serra. ed Tos d. xy coir ings 
re c *y TW ige, . ert x; Ties mh. auld 75 nge FED py — 
Hs 4 ash. Yirwreu amis, rd oxidea e Tupory db, x) r Yνν,¼c 
rag Apa, & 1 dafpbln everas 9 Hyd, & this weh, g Y dh d 

liens wou miyero wage. 
- ALBAGIAZI. The Arabic Name for the Os Sacrum, 
Cuſtallus from Fullopius. | 

ALBANI. Rulandus explains this Lapis Salis Lagii, which 
is not very intelligible, Johnſon, and Caftellus, as is uſual 
with them, in Caſe of Difficulty, take no Notice of it. There 
is 2 Kind of Salt to be procured from Milk, which eryſtallizes 
in the Form of a Cake, the Diſcovery of this is attributed to Lu- 
dovicus Teſti. It is poſſible that this Salt may be meant by 
Albani, and that Ludovicus Tefti might take the Manner of 
preparing it-from ſome chymical Author that preceded him, 

ALBANUM. Salt of Urine. Rulandus. 

ALBARA. A Species of Leproſy, Caſtellas. See VII- 
L180. | * 
It \ifies alſo the White P » Brunfe s 

ALBARAS. Arſon. — 55 
Blancard explains Alburur ulla, by Lace, the white Leprofy z 
and Albaras nigra, by Lepra Grecorum. 
ALBATIO, Aisrric4avro, and DATA T 10, are al- 
chemiſtical Terms, not eaſily underſtood. ſeem to 
mean Reducing the baſer Metals to a Whiteneſs, in order for 
their Tranſmutation' into ſome of the more noble Sorts. 

They alſo ſignify the Calcination of Metals, or Minerals, to 
a Whiteneſs, without —— iew to Alchemy. 

ALBEDO. Is the Whitenefs procured by Albification, 
Or Whiteneſs of any Kind. | 

In Proportion as the Fleſh of Animals alters from its White 
neſs, ſo much it loſes of the Goodneſs of its Juices, Auarins 
de Spin. Anim. Cap. 7. | | 

f Whiteneſs, with reſpect to Urine, there are four Kinds, 
viz. the-Cryftalline, the that of Lime, and the Lim- 
pid, like that of fair Water. For Ice, Cryſtal, Snow, Lime, 
and Water, have a Whiteneſs, but not in the higheſt 
The: Colour of Milk comes ſhort of the higheſt Degree of 
Whiteneſs, but exceeds the aqueous and cryſtalline. Then the 
Whiteneſs of the glaucous Colour falls as much ſhort of that 
of Milk, as it exceeds the xacms, Churopos: For the Glaucous is 

picuous like a clear Horn, or the Cornea Tunica of the 
ye; but the-Charopss [Latin Ravus] is like the whitiſh Hairs 
of Camels; or the Colour of the Onyx Stone. Theoph, ds 
Urinis Cap, 5; Attuarius de Urinis Cap. 8. . 
A AS, The Arabic Name for the Staphiſagria. 


ALBERICK. Rulandus explains this Alum rin, The 


German Word ſignifies White 
ALBESTON. echo Limes Rudawdin, 
ALBETAD. anem. Rilandas. 


AEBE Both Rulandus 


AELBIFICATIO. See A n aTro:; | a 
— ALBINUM, A Name of the Gmaphaliwm- marinum. Ss A 
CupwetD or CorTon WrrpD:; See GWATHAHIUN. 

ALBIR; Pitch got from the Bark” of the Taxus, Yew. 


$5 h I Le 
, compound Species: of Itch, or rather L 
proſy, of which Paracelſus gives the following Account: 

I. fay that» Alloru is a: plication of three Things, the 
Morphew, the Serpigo, and the Leproſy, | 


2 — — 
y AL B 


| When ſeveral. Diſcaſts of different Origit 
une Center, there is generated a new 


under a new 


Taz Stons. | 

When Cicatrices appear in the Face, like the Serpigo, und 
then turn to ſmall Blifters of the Nature of Mo . for 
which there is #0 Name, I fay, the Patient has the * 

Tur Tan. | 

It terminate, without Ulceration, in extremely foetid 
Evacuat ions from the Mouth a and Noſtrils. The Diſtemper is 
known 1 it takes its Seat too in the 
Root of the I ongue. | 


A Caution. 
Avoid all internal Medicines, and ſtrong corroſive Waters, 
Tar Cure. 


Take of Titi, Lead, Silver, each a Dram ; diſtilled Water 
of the Whites of Eggs, half a Pint; mix them together. 
The boiled Whites of Eggs are to be diſtilled, and the 
Water put to the Filings of the ſaid Metals, and the Albora 
is to be waſhed with the ſame. Parace{ſus de Apeftematibut, 
Cap. 42. 
ALBORCA: Mercury. 2 2 
ALBOT. A Crucibl. Rulandus. f ; 
ALBOTAT, Ceirufs. Rulandus. on calls it Al Bo- 
T AR. It is alſo called AL FID As. | | 
ALBOTIM. pentine, Rulandus. According to the 
fame Author it is alfo called Al bora 4. 
ALBOTE. The ſame as TERMIVTHVUs, which See: 
ALBUCASIS. An Arabian Author, 7 alſo b os 
Names of Albucaſeus, Albuchaſaes, Buchafis i lafis Galef, . 
ſabaravius, and Aaaravius, according to F abricius, who places 
him in the eleventh Century. Hence it appears, that Dr. 
Friend is not the only Author, nor the firſt who acknowledged 
Alſaharavius for the ſame as Albucaſis. He is eſteemed an ex- 
cellent Surgeon. of. Fuffus places him about the Year 
1085. Dr. Friend ſays a great deal about his Practice, which 
goes not belong to this Article, What he ſays, however, con- 
cerning his Perſon, Character, and Writings, - I ſhall inſert. 
Mlſaharavius is an Author never mentioned by any other Ara- 
bian Phyſician, and ſcarce known in E to any but 
thæus de Gradibus (who died in 1460.) till P. Ricius's Tran- 
Nation of him (a very bad one) appeared in 1519, and this itſelf 
never ſeen by Geſner. The Trauſlator gives him à very great 
Encomium, and ſays, he is a clear Writer, ſuccinct, and 
at the ſame Time very comprehenſive ; and, in his Opinion, in- 
ferior to none, except Hippocrates, and his Interpreter, Galen. 
He compiled a Work, called At-Tafrif, or a Method of Praftice, 
divided into thirty-two T reatifes, in which he is ſuppoſed by 
ſome to be excellent for the diagnoſtic Part, and deſeribing the 


Symptoms of Diſeaſes, The Book, indeed, is very methodi- , 


cally writ, and, without doubt, | deſerves a Charafter : But 
then, I muſt obſerve, that the greateſt Part of this Work is 
almoſt exactly the ſame with WRat we my read in Rhazes : For 
Inſtance, the 26th Tract, about the Diſtempers incident to 
Children; the 28th, concerning arthritic Diſorders; the 
Zoth, which treats of mortiferous Medicines, are all, in a Man- 
ner, tranſeribed from that Author. More particularly in his 
Account of the Small-Pox, in the 31{t Treatiſe, be copies al- 
moſt every Word of what Rhazes had written upon the Pe- 
filence 3 and es lade varies fro itt, that he retains the very 
ſame Diviſions, and even Titles of the Chapters: — he 
mentions the ſame extrabrdinary Virtus of a Medicine, which, 
though nine Puſtules are come out, will prevent a tench 3 though 
he deſcribes the Medicine itſelf a little differently. 

In peruſing this Author, J oblefved, thit he refers toy ook, 
which contained the Precepts arid Practice of Surgery: "This be 
does very ofte:i, particularly p. 86, 81, 88, 97, 994: 107,117 
118, 129, 123, 124, 125, 127, &c. compared theſe Paſ- 
ſages with Albucaſis,, as he is coy called the only Ara> 
bian, who has left us any ſeparate Treatiſe of chirurgical Ope- 
rations; and 1 had the Satlsfa&ion-to' ſee; that every Caſe in 
Surgery, as mentioned by Al/aharavius,- was treated of by him, 
I defired the Favour of Mr. Gagnier, who has very grear Skill 
in the Oriental Languages, to enquire whether 2 8 
ginal of Anucaſs could be found in the Bodleian Library. Up- 
on ſearching, he met with one Manuſcript, in Archbiſhop 
Marſh's Collection, No. 54: with this Title ' (tranſlated into 
Latin thus) Tra#atut x libri Zaharavi dittus operatio noms 
(id eft) Chirirgia & art medica, circa ediiterfedtionem, & dij- 
Settionem'& cm fructururum, in tres pdrics dir i bu. 
but not finding the Name of Abulcaſim (which is the Name giĩ- 
ven him in a Latin Manuſcript there, Geratdus Carmonen- 
fis, who tranſlated him) be went further, and found- another 


OT Dr. ry. No. 156, with this 
Tide at large Pari xi lr M Auen, AbdF-chſem 


. generally (t 


Clolef Eb Abbis M-Zererevi—and, at he Bod of the Ma: 
tranſlared out of Arabic thus, £x- 


Pheit lie Tractatus de Chirurgia, + us Abet 

cet medicines cujus Author of A al-caſom, & 4p Di prin . * 
8 A. H. 807, and, in the Latin Manuſcyi 22 
tioned of Geratdus, it is called Particula 2 Albucaſim. 


Joint Authority of theſe two Manuſcripts, concurring with 


What I have obſerved before, about the References to a Treatiſe 


of Surgery, puts it, I think, beyond all Diſpute; thai 

have now under the Name of ——— I. by 
writ by the ſame Perſon. Add to this, that Abucafts offen J. 
fers to a Book, which he had writ concerning the PraQtice of 


1 
_ 1 do not find any Certainty of this Author's Age; but he is 
ly (though for what Reaſon 1 do not — ſup- 
we have lived about the Year 1065: But there is ſome 
nd to think he was not ſo antient, For, in treating of 
Wounds, he deſcribes the Arrows of the Turks: A Nation 
which ſcarce made any Figure, till the Middle, at leaſt, of the 
twelfth Century, And from what he ſays, that Surgery, in 
his Time, was in a Manner extinét, fo that ſcarce ably Foot: 
ſtep of the Art remained: One may, I think, infer, that he 
lived long after Avicenna z for, in that, Phyſician's Time, we 
Know, Surgery was in good Repute, Albmaſis tevived it ; and 
thinks it is the higheſt Impudence to attempt ahy Thing in it, 
721 bei well verſed in Anatomy, and in the Virtues of 
cines, eſpecially the former, and adjures all of this Profeſh- 
on never to undertake, the Sake of Gain, a Caſe which 
they do not underſtand, he takes a great deal from 
the Greeks, and eſpecially from Aetius and Paulus, yet of the 
practical Writers he mentions only Hippocrates and Gan: 
And this, by the Way, may be another Reaſon to make us be- 
lieve, that he is the ſame Perſon with Ajaheravius, who, in like 
Ianner in his practical Work, does not quote above four ot 
ve Authors, vez. res, Honain, c. befides theſe two. He 
throws by, he ſays, all that is ſuperfluous in Surgery, and re- 
tains only what is uſetul, and neceſſary: And acquaints us, that 
he had joined long Reading and Experience together, and pro- 
teſts he will relate nothing but what he has ſeen, He is to be 
commended particularly for this, that he is the only one among 
the Antients, who has deſcribed the Inſtruments in cach Ope- 
ration, and explained the Uſe of them ; and the Figures of theſe 
Inſtruments are in both the Arabic Manuſcripts Which I have 


named, though not fo firiely and ntly drawn, as in the 
Latin Copy. Another Thing very retarkable and indeed, pe- 
culiar to himſelf, is, that he gives his Reader Warning, where- 


ever there ix any Danger in the Operation: A Caution many 
Times as ufeful, as the long and minute Directions of others, 
how to perform it. | 

A Tranſlation of Albucafts, intitled, Methods medendi crrta; 
clara, & 1 — Nlerague, quæ ad + 4 partes omhizs, praci- 
par qu ad Chirurgiam requiruntur, Lib. 3. exponens, cum Infiru« 
mmi ad ons fer? 2 2 utiliter & EA is, xk 
2 together with fome other Authors, at Baſil, 1541, in 
Are was alſo publimed in Latin at Venice, 1800 
in Folio. And at Straſburgh, 153, in Folio. Fe Fwy 

ALBUGINEA TUNICA Selon The Coat of 
the Eye called Adnata, or Conjunifiva, See Ap ATA. 

A Coat of the Teſticles is alſo called AL BUK EA. It is 
ſo called from its Colour, which is white, It is a ſtrong, thick 
Membrane, very ſmooth on the outward Surface ; the inward, 
which adheres to the Subſtarice of the Tefticle, is rough and 
utieven; Into the upper Part of this Membrane are inſerted 
the Blood-veſlels, Nerves, and Lymphatics, which ſend from 
2 divers Branches into the Subſtance of the Teſticle, 
Drake. 
- AEBUGINEUS' HUMOR OCULT. The aquebus Hu- 
mour of the Eye, Ste AqUrvs Humon, 

'ALBUGO' OCULORUM. A Pearl of white' Speck” in 


the Eye. | 
Nitre powdered, and mixed with Oil, ſoon takes away 
Pearls from the Eye anointed with it. The Juice of Anemone 
has the ſame 4 by its attenuating Virtue, Orilaſus de Lor. 
Eil. 4. Cap. 2: l 
. — of rchigenes, which at the firſt 82 


tales off moſt Part of the Pearl or Speck in the Eye, and is a 
an excellent Remedy for à bleated or blood-ſhot Eye, though 
long and dangerouſly affected. 


| Take of Snails ealcined, three Drams; s uſtum, fout 
Drams'; Squaimna'#ftis;' fix Drams3; Squama ſerti Stomo- 
matis; twelv& Drums; Erugo, fix Drams'; Lapis Sciſ- 
filis, one Dram ; Abbes, one Dram; Omphacium dried, 
o Drams; Indian Thorn, four Dram; Chalcitis, 

M rrh; Frankincenſe, each three Drams ; Cortex thuris, 
Saffron, Cr each two Dratns ; Spikenatd, three 
Draims; the Flowers of Pomegranate, two Drams; Gum 
Arabic, eight Drams, Bruiſe them in "Ts 


AL B 


„make them into a Collyrium, which uſe with Water 3 


or you may braiſe the Collyrium, and uſe it dry. Aetius, 
Tetrab, 2. Serm. 3. Cap. 39. | 


All Cicatrices appear white in the Black of the Eye, for, the 
Cornea Tunica being thickened, the czrulean Colour cannot ap- 
pear through it; the moſt eminent Parts of the ſaid Tunica 
turn white, the even Parts are leſs white, and thoſe which 
ſubſide, are, in a manner, of the ſame Colour with the Black. 
Thoſe Parts which have been treated with aſtringent Medicines, 
'till the forming of a Cicatrix, are darker than the reſt, becauſe 
the Pellicles are much thickened by Adſtriction. Now though 
old, callous, and thick Cicatrices, or Albugines, ought not to 
be meddled with, becauſe, in ſuch Caſes, it is to ufe 
Collyria that are of a very acrid Quality, which may en r 
an Ulceration of other Parts of the Eye, we ſhall however 
ſcribe ſome of thoſe Medicines that have the Virtue of dying 
thoſe Albugines, or white Cicatrices, of another Colour. For 
this End the Powder of Galls by you, and, upon Occa- 
ſion, heat the blunt End of a Probe, and, taking up ſome of the 
Medicine upon it, apply it to the Albugo, and after that ſome 
Vitriol diluted in Water : Or apply the Powder of Malicorium, 
and then the Vitriol « before. es 2 from 
Oribaſius de Loc, Lib. 4. Cap. 24. quoted by ÆEtius. | 
| Tie the Pulp of a — Pomegranate, and beat it well, 
adding now and then a little Water, and, after you have uſed 
this about the Eye for ſome Time, anoint the Place with the 
Juice of Henbane for fifteen Days together ; this will take off 
the Colour of the Albugines, and with often uſing, in a Year's 

Time, leave no Sign of them. Aetius, Tetrab. 2. Serm. 3. 
Cap. 37. & 40. | 

Cicatrices in the Superficies of the Eye, are only ſo called by 
ſome, others call them Nubecule [little Clouds, ] and thoſe that 
are deeper ſeated, Albugines, The Juice of Anemone, or the 
leſſer Centaury, takes off the Nubeculz z the more inveterate, 
are attenuated and diſcuſſed by Oil of Cedar, and Copper beaten 
in Water, and uſed as a Collyrium ; and by all deterſive Col- 
lyria, For Albugines, Nitre finely powdered, and mixed with 
old Oil, is a fine Detergent, and fo is the calcined Shell of the 
Cuttle-Fiſh, beaten up with Honey, Among the Collyria, the 
following is a good mild Deterſive: 


Take of Mamera (the Root of an Herb, 2 by the Com- 
mentator en e to be Doronicum) Gum Ammoniac, 
Myrrh, Crocodiles Dung, equal Quantities, and make 
them into a Collyrſtum ; Or, take the Dung of the Land 
Crocodile, and beat it in Water for a Colly rium. A ginet. 
Lib. 3. Cap. 22. Acctuarius, Lib, 2. Cap. 7. | 

For the Albugines, Take Saffron and Pepper, of each equal 

* Quantities, and, with a Cat's Gall, make them into a 
Collyrium, Actuarius de Meth, Med. Lib. 6. Cap. 5. 


Take a Fox, and cut out his Tongue, and then let him go; 
dry the Tongue, and hang it by a ſcarlet Ribbon about the 
Neck of the Patient, Marcel. Empir. Cap. 8. 


For the Albugines of Infants, cauſed by their Crying, anoint 
them with the Juice of the Solanum Nigrum, Black Nighthhade. 
Aetins Tetr. 1. Serm. 4. Cap, 11. 

ALBUHAR. Ceruſs. Rulandus, 

ALBULA. The fame as AL BU do. 

ALBULA is alſo the Name of a Fiſh in the Lake of Zurich, 
mentioned by Aldrovandus, and ſaid to be very good Food. 

ALBULA. A little Pearl. Rulandus. 

ALBULX AQUZ, or ALB, according to Czlius Aure- 
lianus, Theſe were much celebrated amongſt the Antients for 
their medicinal Virtues. 
The Waters called Albæ, or Albule, in Italy, were approved 
by the antient Phyſicians in Palſies and. Fluxes, and other like 

iſorders affecting the natural Functions, becauſe of their cooling 
Quality. Cælius Aurelianus, Chron. Lib. 2. Cap. 1. 

Aluminous Waters, ſuch as thoſe they call Albule in Italy, 
are good for all Kinds of Ulcers, but eſpecially ſuch as are ſubje& 
to a Flux of Humours, by ſpeedily * them up, and hy 
that Means effecting a Cure. Galen. de Simp. Med. Lib. x. 

7. 50. 
en, in his Methed, Mad. Lib, 8. Cap. 2. gives the Hiſtory 
of a Cure he performed on a Man who contracted a Fever by 
bathing in the aluminous Waters called Albule ; which ſtopping 
all the Pores occaſioned that Diſorder, 
The Albule Aque are recommended by Archi in Aetius, 
for Ulcers of the Bladder, to be drank after Walking in the 
Morning, three half Pints the firſt Day, and then to go on to 
five or ſux ; for, beſides their waſhing the Inteſtines, their fuli- 
ginous Vapour blunts the Senſe of Pain in the Part, and, maki 
a Separation of the Humours, renders the Blood more pure 
Aorid 3 and alſo cleanſe the Ulcer effectually, and give an 
agreeable Senſation at their Entrance into the Bladder. that, 
in ſhort, nothing can more contribute to the Cure of the Pa- 
tient. They are fitteſt to be drank after the Cool of the Morn- 
ing. Actins, Tetr, 3. Serm. 3. Cap. 30. | | 


ed in March, called alſo Spedium Grecorum, 


"ALB ; 
e 1 ; i ak — 
ALBUM GRACUM. The white Dung of Doge gathet- 
ibi! Alum, and 
Album Canis, It is eſteemed drying, abſtergent, diſcutient, and 
aperient. It is ſaid to Promote the Breaking of Abſceſſes; and 
to deterge Exulcerations ; hence it becomes uſeful' in Dyſert- 
teries, and Colical Pains, It is applied externally to the Threat 
in Quinſies, generally mixed with Honey, and to malignant 
Ulcers, It mollifies hard Tumors, draws away the Water in 
a Dropſy, and cures Warts, Dake. - 4 ES 
ALBUM HISPANICUM. Spaniſh White, called alſo Bi- 
anca Alexandrina, fea Album Hiſpania, This is made from Tin 
in the ſame Manner that Ceruſs is prepared from Lead. It is 
s as a Paint, being thought to make the Skin look white. 


ALBUM OLUS. A Name of the Lafuts Apnina, Lambs 
ALBUM NIGRUM, 47 | 
RUM. MAouſe-dung. See Mus. 
ALBUM OCULL. 7% Jiu of ihe Bk. 1 
Things preternatural, among Which are. oftentimes Hairs, 
growing in the White of the Eye; which cauſe no Pain, and 
iffer not much in Colour from the natural, are cured by taking 


hold of, and raiſing them with the Hook, and then cutting them 
off with the Knife appointed for the Pterygia; after whicha little 


fine Salt is applied, and a Lock of Wool bound on the Place, and 
the Management is the ſame as in the Cutting of the Pterygia. 
But Things that put on a reddiſh Aſpect, and appear humid, and 
with turgid Veins, that are painful, and affect the Temple by 
Conſent of Parts, are better let alone by the Surgeon, as being 
of a malignant Nature, full of Hazard, and endangering the 
Loſs of the Eye itſelf. Aet. Tetr. 2. Serm, 3. Cap. 57. eh 
ALBUM JUS. dis Brath, good for El Nl is thus 
prepared: Boil Whiting, Haddock, Cod, or any ſuch white- 
grained Fiſh, in Plenty of Water, with a ſufficient Quantity of 
Oil, and _ mor 9g"? and Leeks ; when they are parboiled, 
put in a litttle Salt, juſt enough to give a T | 
Med. Col. Lib. 2. Cap. 51. EY ONE 
ALBUM is alſo a Name of many compound Medicines, as, 
ALBUM SEVERI COLLYRIUM. The White Collyrium 
Severus, much recommended by Actius, is prepared of the 
uice of Fenugreek, Cadmia, Ceruſs, and Gum Tragacanth. 
Aetius, Tetr. 2. Serm. 3. Cap. 102. | 
ALBUM UNGUENTUM. This is commonly called 
Unguentum Album Rhafis, and is thus ordered in the College 
Diſpenſatory : | 


Take of Oil of Roſes nine Ounces ; of Ceruſs carefully 
waſhed in Roſe-water, and powdered, three Ounces ; of 
white Wax two Ounces, © After the Wax is melted in the 
Oil, ſift in the Ceruſs after it hath been well dried from its 
Waſhing, firſt in common, and then in Roſe-water, fo 
that, together, they may be made into an Ointment, 8, A. 
To which add two Drams of Camphire, rubbed with a 
few Drops of Oil of Almonds, and then it is called the 
Camphorated white Ointment, 


There is a very different Ointment in the Pharmacoparia Re- 
gia, under the ſame Title, and which too is ordered at Pleaſure 
to be camphorated : But that hath not been thought worth any 
one's Preſcription, ſince Avicen likewiſe directs one under the 
ſame Name, which the Auguſtane Diſpenſatory hath got, where- 
in Litharge is made an Ingredient, and the White of Eggs 
beat into it; but that alſo now is quite laid aſide, That which 
is here retained is attributed to Rhaſes, whoſe Compoſitions are 

erally more uniform, and ſimple, than any of the Arabians. 
But our wholeſale Dealers in Medicine, have learned grievouſly 
to corrupt it, by uſing Hog's Lard, for the Oil of Roſes, and 
Wax, which gteatly fruſtrates the Intention of the Medicine as 
a Cooler ; inſomuch, that it may not be unworthy the par- 
ticular Care of a Preſcriber, to enquire into this Matter, when 
any Streſs is Idid upon this Medicine, which is the moſt com- 
monly uſed of any of this Intention. wa Netes. 
um Album, of the Edinburgh Diſpenſatory, is 
ſomething different from the preceding. | 
Take of _—_ Oil Olive three Pints ; of Ceruſs, a Pound 3 
of white Wax, nine Ounces ; and mix them together ac- 
cording to Art, ſo as to make an Unguent. 


ALBUMOR is alſo ſometimes uſed to ſignify the fame as 
Ai.BUMEN, The White of an Egg. ln 

ALBUMEN.' The White of an Egg. 

As the White of the Egg ſupplies the Fœtus of Birds with its 
firſt Nouriſhment, and bears a great Analogy to the Serum of 
the Blood, it becomes a Matter of ſome Importance to be well 
acquainted with its Nature. . 
Alkumen, ſays Fabricius, called the Oui Albus Liquor by 
Pliny 3 Oui Candidum, by Celſus ; Ovi Aller, by Palladius ; 
Ovi Album, and Albamentum, by Apicius ; by Ariſtotle, '«v 
Nun 3 by Anaxagoras, be- h, the Milk of Birds. kdy 
v. : « 1 5 | + 2 2 . 
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2 cold, viſcous, white Liquor of the Egg, differing in Conſi- 
ſence, for towards the acute and — ir of the Egg, wg 
more liquid, in other Parts of a more 0 8 
likewiſe in Diſtribution, being more copious towards the obtuſe, 
than towards the acute Part of the Egg, and more copious in 
this laſt, than in the other Parts of the Egg, ſurrounding and 
covering the Vitellus, or Volk, on all Sides? 9 
I have not only obſerved this Difference in the Aibemin 
of an Egg, but alſo that there are two Album different 
from each other, and involved in their, proper Membranes : 
Of theſe, one is very thin and liquid, the other more denſe and 
viſcous, and of à ſomewhat whiter Colour ; but in old and 
ſtale Eggs, after Tome Days Incubation, inclining to a Yellow, 
As this ſecond Albumen covers the Vitellus or Volk on all Sides, 
ſo it is itfelf ſurrounded by the other exteroal Liquid. That 
theſe two ABumina are diſtin, - will thus appear: If you take 
off the Shell, and penetrate both the adjacent REY you 
will ſee the Liquid and exterior Albumen immediately all run 
out ; but though theſe Membranes are opened, and reclined on 
each Sides upon the Diſh, yet. the interior and denſer #{bumen 
will keep its Place and globous Figure, as being circumſcribed 
within its proper Membrane, which is fo fine, as not to be 
diſcerned by the naked Eye. If you cut this Membrane, the ſe- 
| cond Albumen will inſtantly fly out on all Sides, and loſe Its round 
Figure, juſt as when you cut a Bladder the contained Liquor 
burſts out on a ſudden ; and when you break the Membrane that 
holds the Vitellus, the yellow Liquor runs out, and its former 
Globoſity ſubſides. æus de Generat. Animal. Exercit, 11. 
As the Eggs of Hens conſiſt of two Liquors, each of a dif- 
ferent Colour, ſeparated from one another by Membranes, and 
diſtinguiſbed by two Branches of umbilical Veins, one of which 
goes to the Vitellus, and the other to the Albumen, © it is very 
Probable they are of different Natures, and conſequently, ap- 
pointed for different Purpoſes : _ ** The Vitellus of the Egg, 
« ſays Ariſtotle, differs from the Albumen, not only in Colour, 
«© hut in other Properties. The Vitellus is condenſed by Cold, 
che Albumen is rather liquefied. On the contrary, the Mbu- 
<« men is condenſed by Fire, the Vitellus retains its 
« be not burnt ; and concretes, and dries, more in boiling, 
"<< than in roaſting,” When the Vitellus grows warm with 
Incubation, it becomes more humid; and like melting Wax, 
or Fat, whence it takes up more Space; for, as the Foetus in- 
creaſes, Allumen infenfibly waſtes away, and condenſes ; 
the Vitellus, on thecontrary, to have loſt little or nothing 


- 


of its Bulk, when the Fœtus is perſected, and only appears 


more liquid and humid, when the Abdomen of the Fœtus be- 


gins to be formed. - 

— The Chick in the Egg is firſt nouriſhed by the Albumen, 

Bd, when this is conſumed, by the Vitellus, as with Milk. 
herefore the umbilical Proceſs of Veins that goes ti the .flbu- 

men, when that is ſpent, withers, and breaks off before the 

Birth, leaving no Sign behind it, but vaniſhing even hefore the 

lower Belly comes to be bounded with an Abdomen. 

Both the Albumiria, are deſigned for Nutrition, and the 
outer one is firſt cohſumed; as being the firſt that receives the 
umbilical Branch of Veins, that viſit the Abumins before they 
enter the Vitellus, which is the laſt Nouriſhment of the Chick. 
Harveus de Generdt, Animal. Exertis. $9, _ : 

The Albumen is contained iii contentrical Membranes, but 
is not all of the ſame Conſiſtence; for the exterior Part of it is 
thin, and diffuſes itſelf almoſt like Water, when the Mem- 
bp are — 4 2 2 its interior Part is more viſcous. 
It can make its Way through the Shell, as it appears from 
OT ang by keeping, eſpecially if it is ezpoled by 4 gentle 

t | | 


Heat. | 
It is ſpecifically lichter than the Vitellus, e WP} 
By Incubation, the Albumen becomes _ thinner, and mote 
turbid, eſpecially on its upper Part, near the obtuſe End, where 
it is alſo firſt conſumed ; and it is afterwards diminiſhed towards 
the ſharp End of the Egg, till at laſt nothing of it is left, except 
a white cretaceous Subſtance at the lower Part of the Shell. 
The Albumin of a fatcundated Egg is as ſweet and free from 
Corruption, during all the Time "of Iacubation, as it is in a 
tiew-laid Egg. am Goo Medical Eſſays. . 
Boerhaave has given ſome Experiments on the White of an 
Egg, and immediately afterwards, nearly the fame Experiments 
on the Serum of Blood, with a View of) ſhewing the Faik 
there is betwixt the two Subſtances, juſt mentioned. Theſe 1 
ſhall thſert in this Place, as they will contribute much to our 
Tnformatlon, with reſpect to many” Things relative, not only 
to the Whites of Eggs, but alſo to the EffeQts of Heat upon nu- 
tritious Juices. r 
Exrx arias * the Ari, of Eads, 
prove nei ALCALINE, Aci u 4 Degree 
Aenimnontroos. a J. 1 8 2 


Put ſome Whites of new-laid: Eggs; dee et dei 
Shells, Membranes, and Volks, into clear glaſs Veſſels, Into 


* 


| Hence it is evident, that in the freſh. White ot aß 


if it 


in e 


3 
1 | $ 
well te , ahd there will not in any of them appear.the haſt 

Sign of an Efferveſcence. Put into another Glaſs, wherein is a 
Portion of the fame Whites of E a fixed, and into anotheg 
a volatile Alcali, and you will find them continue at 
Reſt, without diſcovering the leaſt Ten to Ebullition. 

If the freſh Whites of Eggs are put into a Cucurditz and di- 
ſtilled with a Heat of k hundred Degrees, an infipid W 
comes over, which contains nothing in the leaſt ſpirituous. | 
theſe Whites of Eggs are applied to the Eye; or the bare Nerves; 
they do notexcite the leaſt Degree of Pain; they ſcarcely affet 
the Organs of Smell ; applied to the Tongue, EN perfect» 
ly inſipid, and inert, and to the Touch they feel viſcid, and mu- 
cous, without the leaſt Indication of Activity. wr 
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Egg, nei- 
ther an Alcali, nor an Acid exiſts, nor any. Thing formed 18 
bination of theſe two together. But it is a thick, viſcid L 
uid, utterly inert, and perſeclly inſipid. It appears, however, 
tha by this truly animal F luid, within the Space of twent ond 
ays, and in a Heat of ninety- three Degrees, a Chicken is 
formed by Incubation undeg the Hen, which weighs more than 
an Ounce, and this from a Body fo ſmall, that it fcarcel weig 

the bundredth Part of a Grain, Here then we a Fl 
different from all others, out of which, by the Application of re- 
uiſite Cauſes, . Fibres, Membranes, Veſſels, Viſcera, Mulcles' 
Bowe, Cartilages, all the Parts both tendinous, and . 
the Beak, Claws, and Feathers, and all the Humours contained 
in all theſe are produced. And yet in this Liquid we find a 
Softneſs and Inactivity, without the leaſt Appearance. of 
Thing either acid, alcaline, or ſpirituous, or any Diſpoſition to an 
Eſferveſcence. And indeed, if there ſhould happen any Effer- 
veſcente, the Egg muſt unavoidably burſt. The whole Sub- 
ſtance therefore conſiſts of ſuch a Matter as has been deſcribed, 
and demonſtrates to us from how tenacious and inactive a Maſy 
all the Parts of the Chicken; both ſolid and fluid, may be formed, 
And yet this very Subſtance, by a ſomewhat greater Degree of 
Heat, is rendered abſolutely unhe for the Production of a Chicken, 
it ſcarcely bearing a hundred Degrees to any good Purpoſe, whilſt 
a little Jeſs proves equally prejudicial, fewer than eighty Degrees 


not being ſufficient, * 
The ingenious Malpighi has demonſtrated, that this White of 
the Egg is not a Liqui where equally fluid, like the gc- 


rum of the Blood, which circulates through the Veſſels of the 
Body, but that it is a Subſtance compoſed of many mem- 
branous Bags which are diſtin, and filled with their proper 
Fluids almoſt in the fame Manner as we obſerve the vitreous Hu- 
mour of the Eye to be formed. And hence thoſe Waves, ds it 
were, concentric to the Sacculus Colliquamenti, by which the 
nutritious Juice being gtadually attenuated, is at laſt ſtrained in» 
to the Amnios of the Chicken, | 


| ExPeRIMENT tending to ſhew the Ax 41.00% betwixt the 


Sr nom of the BLooD, and the WIT E of an Eco, 


If Blood, drawn with a free Stream from a young Perſon in 
Health, whilſt faſting, is immediately ſet to reſt in a clean Veſ- 
ſel, it ſoon ſpontaneouſly ſeparates into two Parts, a concrete! 
ſolid Cake, and a fluid, yalowiſh, thin Serum, which — ual- 
ly intreaſes ſor a tonſiderable Time, whilſt the Maſs terhains 
without Motion. Let this Serum be ſeparated from the red con- 
creted Part as accurately as is poſſible, and divide it into ſeparate 
clean Veſſels. Into one Portion, of it pour ſome of the tron» 
or Vinegar ; into another Spirit of Sift; into a third Spirit of 
Nitre ;, and into a fourth Oil of Vitriol ; and you will obſerve 
that neither of the Mixtures diſcover the leaſt Efferveſtence, 

To a Portion of Serum in another Vbſſel add a fixed Alen 
atid to ariother a volatile Alcali ; and the Conſequence will 
that ih both Caſes they will remain perſectly at Reſt,” wit 
the leaſt Conflict, or A rance of Ebullition, 

This Serum has à Taſte, which is mild, and but very little in- 
clinable to Saltneſs, It diffuſes a Smell Which is diſagreeable, 
but by no. Means acrid or very active. If a Drop of it "is in- 


ſtilled warm into the Eye, it excites no painful Senſatioh, but 


4 


one of the moſt ſpeed ients in Inflammations and W 

of that Part. And if it is _ to the Nerves laid bare { 
Ulcers, ot Wounds, it is ſcarcely perceived. g >= = 
an ie | 54 REMAAK G. 3 "= Py” * * 
This plaſtic Setum is folt and inert, pelſeckly like the White 
of an F; ; 155 2 out of that 10 ee all the Pafts bf 3 


Chicken, this furniſhes all the Parts of the human Body with 
Nene. . s'c; :46 
ExP8&R1MENTSon thi WAIT 
', Men War IA. ; 
If an Egg is expoſed to g continual Heat of eighty Degrees, 
the White ſoon loſes its "Tenacity and Thickne@; and becomes 
ſo ſubtile as to perſpire "through the great End, where the Mem- 
| =" FRE Ff Foa, 


of Eos with nor 
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| hundred and ſixty Degrees, lo 
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form a latge Cavity, The other Part of che White 
* N be Gibstved, grow thin, and ichorous, 
nor will it afterwards harden with the Heat of boiling Water, 
but becomes feetid, putrid, and very acrid, and deſtroys the vital 


tamina of the Chicken. 
The freſh White of an thrown into Water heated to à 
its Pellucidity, grows white 
and „and becomes concreted into one thick, ſciſſile Maſs. 
Or if into Water boiling in a glaſs Urinal you drop a little 
White, it will be coagulated ſurprifingly, even during the Mo- 
tion of the boiling Fluid, though it is agitated about by it to 
every Side. Or, la „if you put a whole Egg into Water 
as. hot, it will be har in the ſame Manner. Hence there- 
fore it appears, that this Coagulation does not ariſe from any 
Leſs of the Liquid of the White, diffipated by this Heat, but 
from the true Action of the Fire applied in ſuch a Degree ; for 
it happens in the Middle of the Water, And if you put the 


- White into a large Quantity of cold Water, it will harden and 


ſeparate itfelf from the Water as ſoon as it begins to be _ boil- 


ig, is boiled till it is very hard, and 
y Gur th White from the Membranes, Tread, Yolk, and 


jus Colliquamenti, and lay it in a glazed Baſon, it begins 
gradual to — 43 it were, and to be reſolved into a ſubtile 


iquid, which appears of a wate Nature, but is a moſt . 
ering Solvent, Fe cnuating ieſelf into the Body of Myrrh and 


other Subſtances, that are other wiſe diſſolved with Difficulty, 
REMARKS. 


this Experiment then we learn, how that Matter is diſ- 
We ha Regard to Heat, out of which all the animal Parts 
without Exception may be formed in a ſhort Space of Time. 
We ſee here that a certain Degree of Heat diffolves it, that 
a greater coagulates it, and that a leſs again reſolves it, when 
it is coagulated. All theſe Things therefore are owing to de- 
termined of Heat, without a proper Regard to which 
nothing can be aſſerted that will always here hold true. And it 
will appear till farther, that a Heat exceeding two hundred 
twenty-four Degrees will attenuate and diſſolve this Coagula- 


ou then accurate- 


tion brought about by a leſs Heat. Hence, therefore, let us be 


warned to conclude more cautiouſly concerning the diſſolving or 
— Power of Fire with Regatd to plaſtic, nutritious 

umours, or the Degrees of Heat neceſſary to attenuate, putre- 
ſy, inſpiſſate, or again reſolve them. 


ExyERIMENTS on the SERUM of the Brood with nor 
| Warr, 

Pour Serum of the Blood into clean Water, boiling on the 
Fire, it immediately grows white, and a Kind of Coagulation is 
formed in the, Middle of the Water, In this Property, there- 
fore, Serum agrees with the White of an Egg, though it muſt be 
obſerved, that the White of an Egg forms a — a Coagula- 
tion than the Serum of the Blood, 


— REMARK S. OO” 

Hence then the Effects of Heat upon Serum of the Blood are 
maniſaſt; hence alſo we may learn how boiling Water acts upon 
the Humours when it is applied to, and conſequently burns the 
Parts of a living Body. 


ther the ſaline Parts, nor the Oils of the Blood are rendered yola- 
EXAMINATION of the SERUM of the BLOOD with a Div 


HreAr. | 


} 
Take ſome Serum of Blood, put it intoa clean Veſſel, and 
dually expoſe it to the Fire, and when it begins to ſmoke, that 

art which is in Contact with the Veſſel, will grow opake and 
White, and coagulatez and thus proceeding ſucceſſively, the 
whole Serum will at laſt be hardened into a white, tenacious, 
opake, ſciſſile Maſs, lying in Waves, as it were, in the Mid- 
of the Surface, perfi ſolid, of a mild Taſte, like that of 
kg how of a boiled , and nos dr Smell. If this 
Maſs is kept in the open Air, a thin wa iquid ual] 
exſudes, rfectly in be ſame Manner — ALA che 
boiled White of an Egg. And here, if the Coagulation is made 
with a proper Degree of Fire, that is, with ſuch a one as will 
juſt effect it, and no more, it will then harden without an 

mpyreuma, without expelling any Salt, and without the 


nc of an Alcali. When it is once conſolidated in this 
„it can ſcarcely be by any other Means reſolved, 
| REMARKS. 


Hence it appears, that in a certain Degree of Heat, not much 
Exceeding a hundred, all our Humours will be reduced into 
Maſſes, that will not be able to paſs through their Veſſels. A 
Heat, therefore, of à little above à hundred Degrees, ariſing 
either from an internal or external Cauſe, cannot be in 
the human Body, becauſe it would utterly ſtop the Circulation 
of the Humours, and uently cauſe immediate Death. And 


— 
% 


It is plain, that by that Means nei- 


the EffcAs of ſuch a Heat would be fir ſt ſenſible in the Head and 
Lungs, becauſe their proper Actions would be firft diſturbed. 


ExalttnATton of the WIT E of an Eco with A 
: 2 cohH ot. ö 


Put the White of an Egg into a rent Veſſel, 
ener 


which pour ſome of the pureſt A Wine, in fuch a 
Manner that it runs very gently down the Sides upon the White ; 
and this do very carefully, that you may evidently perceive that 
every Part of the Surface becomes coagulated, as the Alcohol 
touches it, whilſt the lower Part ftill continues liquid and pel- 
lucid, , Then ſhake them gently together, the Coagulation ſtill 
ſpreads with the Alcohol; and by ſhaking theni thoroughly, and 
mixing them well tc „ the White is intirely coagulated. 
If the Alcohol is heated before the Experiment is made, the 
Coagulation is effected in a gue Degree, and the ſame Effect 
is produced, by ſhaking the A/bumen, and Alcohol together with 
Rapidity, the Heat and Motion here promoting the , Coagula- 


tion 
| RI MARK B. 

Hence it appears, that the pureſt ble 
that plaſtic Matter which is the Baſis of | 
ly in that Inſtant of Time it becomes abſolutely unfit to pef- 
orm its Office. This Admixture, however, of Alcohol pre- 
ſerves the White from Putrefaction. How much then does the 
plaſtic Matter of Animals tend towards Coagulation ? What 
unexpected Powers does the too great Depuration of ſome Bo- 
dies produce in them ? Wine w 


Spirits coagulate 


utrition; and certain- 


ſuffer itſelf to be mixed with 
this White ; the Alcohol produced from it becomes coagulated 
with the coagulated White ; and yet Alcohol diluted with a 
pretty deal of Water will not coagulate it; 


EXAminATION of the StzRUM of the Btoop with Ar- 
COHOL, 


To Serum, contained in a tranſparent Glaſs, pour ſome very 
pure cold Alcohol, and immediately, in thoſe Parts which it 
touches, the Serum begins to grow turbid, white, and opake. 
Shake them together, the ſame Thing happens throughout, and 
the Whole becomes ted, not ſo ſtrongly as the 


White of an Egg, but in Pieces, cohering leſs firmly together. 
Tf Alcohol is mixed with it very hot, the ion becomes 
much more ſolid, When the is coagulated in this Man- 


ner by Alcohol, it will never grow putrid, but may be kept for 
Years without Alteration. 22 ö . | 


REMARKS: 


Here then we obſerve a farther Analogy betwixt the Serum 
of our Blood, and the White of an Egg ; that is, in their Coa- 
ulation by Alcohol, That the Serum is not conſolidated by 
Alcohol into fo denſe a Maſs as the White of an Egg, ſeems 
to be e to the original greater Solidity of the White, For 
the White which contains ali the Matter of Nouriſhment which 
is conveyed to the Chicken, ſo long as it continues incloſed in 
the Shell, has nothing putrid in it, nor is it much diluted ; 
whereas the Serum of the Blood contains both urinous Particles, 
and a large Portion of Water ; but Alcohol, diluted with Wa- 
ter, will not condenſe the Serum in ſuch a Manner, nor even 
the White of an Egg. Hence we may learn the Efficacy of 
pure Alcohol upon our Blood, for it condenſes it like Fire, and 
preſerves it from a ſpontaneous Corruption, on both which Ac- 
counts it is the moſt ready Styptic we are acquainted with, at 
the ſame Time that it prevents Putrefaction, producing a very 
thin, indeed, but ſolid Eſchar. For if a Tent dipped in the 
— Alcohol made ſcalding hot, is applied to a bleeding 
ound, preſſed on pretty ſtrongly, covered with a Piece of 
Hogs-Bladder ſoftened with Oil, and then ſecured with a pro- 
per Bandage, the Hzmorrhage will be immediately ſtopped, 
and the whole Dreſſing may be kept on for the Space of three 
Days, in which Time the Veſſels generally coaleſce, being very 
much contracted and conſolidated by the Alcohol, Thus then 
dots Alcohol coagulate all our thicker Fluids, contract the fibrous 
Parts into a hard dry Coalition, and defend both of them from 
the PutrefaRtion they are naturally diſpoſed to. A famous In- 
ſtance of this is co icated by that excellent Phyſician, 
Samuel Cabelliau, in a Leg that was perfectly ſphacelated, which 
by the Help of Spirit of Turpentine, and alcoholifated Spitits of 
uniper, was preſerved from Extirpation for the Space of ſux 
onths, without any farthet Putrefaftion. Eph, Germ. Der. 3- 
An. 5 and 6. p. 495. But thoſe Farts of the Bedy that ate com- 
poſed of exceeding fine Veſſels, ſoon grow hard in Alcohol, to- 
gether with their contained Humours, No Wonder therefore, 
that thoſe poor Wretches who uſe this Alcohol, though ſome 
what diluted, too freely, ſhould be obnoxious to ſuch terrible 
Diſorders of the Nerves, and Polypuſes in the Blood. 


The freſh WarTts of Eccs reſolved by D1STILLATION« 


Boil ſome new-laid Eggs in clean Water, till they are hard, 
and then accurately ſeparate the Whites, and chop them to 
Pieves, Fut theſe into a clean gglaſe Cucurbit, and fitting on an 


, * q 
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Alembic apply & Receiver. Place the whole — 
Bath of Water, and urge it by ſucceſſive Degrees, till the 
ter in the Bath keeps conſtantly boiling. By this Means 
do not appear ahy Streaks. like - thoſe of 
comes off a ſimple Water diſcovering it ſelf in dewy 
and that in ſuch an incredible Quantity, as to riſe 
Tenths of the whole Weight of the original 
patiently this Diſtillation- with the Heat of boli 
not a Drop more of this Liquor will rife. . This 
n Examination, diſcovers no Sign of any Oil, 
rits in it. It is very pellucid and infipid, except that 


Sz 
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rent, like ſtained Glaſs, When taken out of the Cucurbit, 
appear to be light, hard, and perfectly brittle, To that b 
with a Noiſe like Glaſs, and have a light empyreumatical Smell, 


and a bitteriſh Taſte, occaſioned by the Fire, but are by no Means Ai 


either alcaline or acid. 


Fill a glas Retort one Third full with the Fragments above- 


mentioned, apply a large Receiver, place the Retort in a Sand- 
heat, carefull 4 the Joint, and then diſtil with ſucceſſive 
Degrees of Fire to the very greateſt, called a ſuppreſſing Heat. 
By this Means a pinguious, oily Spirit ariſes, which runs down 
in Streaks, and at the ſame Time a volatile Salt fixes itſelf 
to the Sides of the Receiver, conſiderable in Quantity, with 
Regard to the dried Fragments, but little in Compariſon of the 
whole Whites befote the Water was drawn off. Laſt-of all, 
beſides a light gold-coloured Oil, mixed with the former Parts, 
there comes over a black, thick, pitchy Oil; and when this 
laſt Oil is forced out by the extreme Torture of the Fire, then 
the Earth at the Bottom of the Retort, ſtill intimately united 
with its ultimate, exceeding tenacious Oil, rarefies, puffs up, 
and riſes to the Neck of the Retort, and, if it happens to 
filled too full, enters into the Neck, and choaks it up, and 
hence has ſometimes cauſed the Veſſels to burſt, not without 
Danger to the Operator. Continue the Operation till nothing 
more comes over. The firſt oily, pingulous . 
ſtrongly alcaline, by every Mark ; thus, upon being mixed with 
an Acid, it cauſes a very violent Efferveſcence. 3 Rectification 
it is reſolved into a volatile alcaline Salt, an i, and an inert 
faetid Water. The Salt that adheres to the Sides, is perſeQly 
alcaline, very acrid, fiery, oily, and volatile, and the laſt Oil 
zs acrid, cauſtic, and remarkably feetid, The Earth that re- 
mains at the Bottom of the Retort, is 5 black, ſhining, 
light, rare, and brittle, and has a ſcetid Smell from the empy- 
teumatical Oil that Is united with it, and a bitter Taſte from 
the fame. If this is burnt in an open Fire, it leaves a little 
fixed, white, inſipid, inodorous Earth, from which no Salt can 
be procured, exhibiting only an exceeding ſubtile Powder. 

- REMARKS. * 

Hence it is evident, that the White of an Egg contains 4 
very large Proportion of Water, but that it has in it not the leaſt 
Portion of an Alcali, which will tiſe even with a Heat of two 


hundred and twelve Degrees. That Matter therefore, which by a 


greater Degree of Heat is converted into a volatile Alcali, is 
not by one of two hundred and twelve Degrees, th v 


confiderable, diſpoſed either to be alcaline or volatile. Hence | 


therefore it may be'inferred, that there is no volatile Salt na- 
turally contained in it; for, in Chymiſtry, that is called a vo- 
Ltite Salt which ih more ſo tha Watch, and rift with's much 
leſs Degree of Fire! Nor do we diſcover any Spirit, that riſes 
with the Heat of boiling Water; not any Oil chat ſuffers itſelf 
to be ſeparated by the fame ; nor iudegd is the Refiduum, aftet 
the watery Part is drawn off, fo altered by this Action of the 
Fire, as to give the leaſt Indication of its containing any: Salt ; 


Reſt only, and a 


ing 
2 ſcetid, or putrid, Here then the Phyſician may ob- 
E 


Dare, of gere $a mny a — — 


for in theſe the greateſt 
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= f n jult Notions concerving this Marte of the Whit 
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rom which all the Parts of the Animal are after 
F 7 > * * 
Fvrszraertew of the Wiirt EH of Eads, | 


og, feetid, diſſolve, and putrefy, and at 
e Eggs are w 


| in to 
End, N they ed e . — 
their Fluidity. And this Change happetis 
which are impregoated, than in 
Part of the putrid 
ſo that at laſt the whole Shell almoſt is filled 
2 If you continue to keep the E 
Degree of 


putrid, and alcal 


Rewannt, 4 * 
Ik a little Quantity of Egg, putrefied to ſuch a Degreb as 46 
become of an alcaline Nature, i ken into the humay 

it produces there very extraordinary Effects, exciting a 


Horror, Vomiting, great Unesſine, a Diarrhans, 
Gripings, inflaming the Bile, and — Heat, Thirſt, and 
a Fever, and by [its putrid tion only it induces a Her- 


rot, Nauſea, Vertigo, and wonderfully diſſolves the Hu- 
mours of the like a peſtilential Poiſon. This, therefore, 
we know to be the Nature of that Matter, which is nearly in a 
State fit to being cha into all the Parts of an animal A 
rec of Heat as has ſpecified, pro- 
duce all theſe Qyalities in that Subſtange, therefore we 
learn its ſpontaneous Alteration and Corruption. But it is far- 
ther very ſurpriſing, that if an impregnated Egg is digeſted in 
a proper Stove, with à Heat of ninety-two Degrees, the Parts 
that are attenuated and altered by this Heat, are ſpent for the 
Space of twerity-one Days in nouriſhing, increaſing, and per- 
fecting a Chicken, in which there does not appear any Thi 


ome very wonderful Phenomens : for 


3 
a certain Degree of Heat, a Subſtance from thick becomes 


thin ; from tenacious, liquid ; from inodorous, faetid ; fropi 


hites of Eggs, the other Parts, where it could be done, 
being 1 ſeparated from them, becauſe the He — 


inſipid, of a fracid, very acrid, abominable Taſte z from en- 
mild, cauſtic z from non-glcaline, extremely | ales- 
F il which was ſweet, grows extremely 
trid. Theſe Experiments art made in particular upon the 


* 


is that Matter which ſupplies the Embrys with Nouriſhment, 
all the other Parts aſſiſting only to the — of the White 
that, when it is changed in a proper Manner, it may be applied 


to the Carina of the Chicken that is 20 be brought td Parkee+ 


tian by it. 
Por tcriot of the SrRün of Bigob, 


-..; Serum. put into a tall open Glaſs, and enpoſed to a Heat of 


ty Degrees, will grow tyery Hour more and more thin, 
in the Space of three or — to be quite reſolyed and 


fanious. At the ſame Time alſo, from being almoſt inodoraus; 


_ alcaline; putr 
_ Acids. . If it is committed u 


but, the more liquid Parts e N it ſpontaneouſly * 26 
. ment 4 


the Appearance of a brittle y this Experi 
fore, we learn, that 4 volatile Salt may be produced m the 
2 Tr 1 not naturally Des on. in that 
for when this Salt is, by a proper e of Fire, ſe- 
porazed from the reſt of the e, 2k © 
en riſe with a Heat of fix , 
be raiſed before by one of three hundred, Volatili 
therefore is not natural to the Falt of the , but 
communicated to it by Fire; and this is true alſo w 
* to its alcaline Quality. And hence we diſcorer, the tæns- 
Adheſion of the Oil to the more fixed Parts of the White, 
whilt the Water is ſeparated from them very eaGly ; and we 
alſo ſee, that an animal Coal will never part with all its Oil in 
a cloſe Veſſel, but that it adheres ſo obſtinately to the terreſtrial 


Elements, that no Fire, exce in the open Air, can 
the Union. From wit bas boen td thn, We" nay be 


it was not to 


and become volatile, it will ( 


Re- 
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every Day obſerued. 


* 
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it becomes ſcrtid, and exhales a cadaverous Stench; ſrom heing 
nlipid, it acquires a ſracid, rancid, acrid, abominable Taſte ; 
; if it is kept in this Degree of Heat a few Days, it grows 
and intolerable to our Senſes, x bool diſ- 
covering its alcaline Nature, by raiſing an Efferveſcence wi 
theſe Circumſtances to 
ſtillation, it yields the firſt Time 2 volatile - alcaline Salt, 
exactly like the White of Eggs, treated in the ſame Man- 


Hence thin we that Serum; when expoſed to the 
Obſervation of our Reſt, and the 4 * of Heat 
mentioned, thinner. hen it 5 


Hence in acute in 
when: the Body. js reduced 10 4 moder- 
Heat, in a certain Number of Days, the obſtrufting Matter be- 
comes capable of cjrqulatitig in its Veſſels, as in Practice i 

ing the Alzerations the u 


er . whatever thy 
. Ways grows ; 
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goes in this Experiment, it 
teſt Artiſts write to abe 


ever Arti are made Uſe of in order to raiſe one, but a deter- 
-mited Putreſaction only. It muſt indeed be confeſſed, that 


flies off from it, but not one that is fermentative, and ſpirituous. 
Nor are there any fermented inflammable Spirits generated by 
this PutrefaQtion, but putrid Spirits, of another Kind, whi 
are, however, volatile, and capable of taking Fire. For Ex- 
crements, cloſe ſtopped up in a Jakes, and compreſſed together, 
have ſometimes conceived a ſtrong inteſtine Motion, and at the 
ſame Time have exhaled an extremely ſcetid Vapour, which, 
the Application of a Candle, has burſt out into a violent 
me. From the ſame Cauſe ſometimes a Heat and Rarefac- 
tion have been excited in a dead human Body, about the Abdo- 
men only, and that not very conſiderable. From what has been 
ſaid then, the Phyſician may learn the ſpontaneous Degene- 
ration of the Humours, when they ſtagnate, either in their 
Veſſels, or in the Cavities of the Body when extravaſated, 
By acid, compound, faline, and ſpirituous Bodies, however, this 
Putrefaction may be prevented. | 
By the foregoing Experiments, which ſeem made with great 
Judgment and Accuracy, we are taught that a great Similitude 
exiſts betwixt the Allumen of an Egg, and the Serum of the 
Blood; Now, as the White of an Egg has all the Requiſites 
to the Formation of an animal Body, that is, to Nutrition, 


when properly applied by the vital Actions to the Parts which 


require it, and this without any previous Digeſtion by the 
Stomach, it muſt neceſſarily be one of the moſt proper Ali- 
ments in the World, in morbid Caſes, where the digeſtive Or- 
ns are relaxed and weak, where the Fibres of the whole 
Body want a due Tenſion, and Elaſticity, and where con- 
ſequently Reſtoratives are indicated. But in order to anſwer 
any good Purpoſe in this View, it muſt be given freſh, raw, 
and without the Application of the leaſt Heat, for Heat, as 
appears by the foregoing Experiments, reffders it unfit for 
Nutrition; the genial and plaſtic Warmth of the Body being 
all that is required to apply it to the Parts which require 
Nouriſhment, 
It is to be given in a little Milk and Water, or Broth, or 
may be taken alone, well ſeparated from the Volk. 
fe is recommended for many medicinal Purpoſes, as will ap- 
peur by the following Quotations, _ 
The raw Albumen, or White of an Egg, refrigerates, 
up the Pores; inſtilled into the Eyes, mitigates an Inflam- 
mation there; prevents Puſtules from riſing after Scalds or 
Burns, if the Place be immediately anointed with it. It keeps 
the Face from Sun-burning ; applied with Frankincenſe, as an 
' Anacollema, to the Forehead, it reſtrains Defluxions ; mixed 
with Wine, Honey, and Oil of Rofes, and applied in Wool, 
it mitigates an Inflammation of the Eyes. Supped raw, it is 
good againſt the Bite of the Serpent Hzmorrhois. Uſed with 
the leaſt Degree of Warmth, it is effectual in Corroſions of 
the Bladder, Ulcerations of the Kidnies, Roughneſs of the Aſ- 
pera Arteria, Vomiting of Blood, and Diſtillations, or Deflu- 
xions, on the Breaſt, Diaſcorides, L. 2. C. 155. | 
The White of an Egg has a refrigerating, aſttingent, arid 
Wengen re * 
It is frequently uſed for Redneſs of the Eyes, to conglutinate 
Wounds, mixed with common Bole, and in Fractures. It is of 
Service alſo in Anacollemas. See ANACoLLEMA. 
Hippocrates preſcribes three or four Whites of Eggs in Fevers 
for Refrigeration, and the Expulſion of the morbific Matter. 
The Yolk of an Egg is endued with an anodyne, maturating 
digeſting, and relaxing Virtue, Hence it is very often an In- 
gredient in Clyſters, and, mixed with a little Salt, is commonly 
applied, in a Walnut-ſhell, to the Navels of Infants in order 
to looſen! the Belly, | | 
They make a Brink of it, which the German Women com- 
monly uſe in Child- bed ; they call it Si. It is thus prepared: 


Take two or four Volks of Eggs, and one Meaſure of Wa- 
ter, with half a Meaſure of Wine (more or leſs); boil 
them very well together, in order for drinking. Schrader. 
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Sydenham adviſes the Whites of Eggs as a good Gargariſm in 
a Quinſey, in the following Manner: 
Take of diſtilled Waters of Plantain, red Roſes, and Frog- 
+ ſpawn, of each three Ounces ; the Whites of three Eggs, 
beat to a Liquor; white Sugar, three Drams z mix them 
\- together for a Gargariſmm. 08 Dr 
ALBURNUM. The white; ſoft Part of Wood next the 
Bark. Artificers call it the Sap, to diſtinguiſh it from the 
Heart, which is harder, and of a deeper Colour : 
© * ALBURNUS AUSONTII, is a little River Fiſh which re- 
ſembles an Anchovy ; with a little Head, its Eyes in Proportion 
large and red, its Back ſomewhat green, and its Belly white, 
with two Lines on the Sides. 9 85 
It  efteem's aperitive, © Lemery de 
It is eſteemed a very ordinary Fiſh, 
It k taken Notice of by Aldrovandus, 


- 


Fleſt' is by. 


by thus putreſy ing it rarefies and produces an elaſtic Air that digeſt, © Geſner calls it or Lacuftris. 


Writings attentively, ſhould 


Pr 


diſſolve, this Medicine would fh 
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' 'ALBUS: - A Sort of very ordinary Fiſh taken Notice of f. 
Aldrovandus, and Geſner. The Fleſh is hard, and difficult to 


ALBUS FLUOR, or FLuxus. See Frvor ALBvs. 
AECADP. White lad. Rulandus. Johnſon calls it ALcapy. 
AECAFIEL. Antimony. _ Rulandus. 

ALCAHEST. This is an arbitrary Word derived from no 
Language, and coined by Paracelſus, to expreſs an univerſal 
Menſtruum, or Solvent, as Helmont explains it. As the Diſ- 
covery of ſuch a Menſtruum would be of infinite Importance to 
Medicine, the Sentiments of tht principal Authors 'who have 
wrote about it, ſeem to deſerve Confidtration, But J am ſor- 
ry to ſay, that we are left at laſt much in the dark, with Reſpect 
to this grand Arcanum. | | 

Aſter the elder Van Helmont bad publiſhed his Writings, the 
Chymiſts began to be acquainted with the Hiftory of i ſecret, 
univerſal Menſtruum, which Paracelſus was ſaid to have pol- 
ſeſſed, and which he, according to his extravagant Way, called 
the Alcaheſt. If any ſuch Thing was ever known to Man, as 
Helmont ſolemnly avers it was, it certainly ought to be eſteem- 
ed the moſt excellent Gift, that the Divine Being ever beftow- 
ed on Mankind, either with reſpect to Chymiſtry, or any 
other Art ; for without Diſpute it would be infinitely a greater 
Treaſure than the Philoſophers Stone, and much rhore deſira- 
ble, as, by the Help of it, might eaſily be obtained, the moſt 
certain Inſtruments, both of Health and Riches, This, with 
a great deal of Reaſon, was the Opinion of Mr, Boyle, who, 
after infinite Diligence, and much Skill thereby acquired, 


could ſcarcely believe the Exiſtence of ſuch a Menſtruum, fo 


far was he from arriving at a Knowledge of it. The greateſt 
Chymiſts, however, have ſo far depended upon the Authority 
of Helmont, that they ſpeak of it as a Thing he was certain- 
ly acquaint&d with. And here Impoſtors have taken the Op- 
portunity of cheating People curious of ſuch Kind of Arcana : 
Prudent Men have always remained in Suſpence, not daring ab- 
ſolutely to pronounce any Thing either one Way or other, 
concerning it. For theſe Reaſons, I ſhall give an hiſtorical 
Account of this Affair, juſt as it is, that is, as it may be col. 
lected from the Writings of thoſe Authors, who alone have 
wrote of this Menſtruum; that at leaſt we may know the Opi- 
nions of thoſe, who tell us, they have poſſeſſed, and made Uſe 
of this Arcanum. Every Thing, however, that Authors have 
faid on this Subject, has been borrowed from Helmont alone; 


for, from what Paracelſus himſelf wrote of the Aleabeſt, no Mor- 


tal would ever have thouglit of any ſuch Thing, had not 


Helmont given the Hint, that ſuch great Myſteries were 


couched under this uncommon Word, As I am not Maſter 
of this Chymical Secret, all, therefore, that I can do, is, b 


carefully examining, and faithfully comparing one Paſſage wit 


another, to lay before you what is to be found in theſe Au- 
thors upon the Subject of the Alahe/t. And if theſe were real- 
ly acquainted with it, and defign that one who ſtudied their 
nd it out, I know no better 
Way of ſearching for it, than that which I have propoſed, B 


this Means, at leaſt, any one who is inclined to ſet about this 


grand Work, may know what Matter he muſt make Uſe of, 
by what Inſtruments he muſt operate, and in what Method he 
muſt proceed, that he may not loſe both his Labour. and his 
Money. And it will have this farther Advantage, that it will 
ſecure us from being cheated by the Artifices of itinerant Impoſ- 
tors, whoſe confident Boaſts of Things they are not in the 
leaſt acquainted with, render this Caution to the unwary and 
credulous, in ſome Degree neceſſary ; for theſe Pretenders may 
be eaſily detected by any one who is acquainted with the 
Doctrine of Paracelſus, - and Van Helmont. 

Firſt, let us conſider the Name ALcantsT. This Word, 
before Paracelſus, no Body ever made Uſe of, not even among 
the Chymiſts. And even he himſelf, as far as I have been ab 
to diſcover, never uſed it, but in one Paſſage, and that in his 
Treatiſe, De Viribus Membrorum, Lib. 2. Cap. 6. where there 
are theſe Words: The Liquor Alcabeſt is of wonderful Effica- 
cacy in comforting, ſtrengthening, and Sing the Liver, 
© and conſequently preſerves againſt Dropſies, and all Sorts of 
« Diſtempers, which ariſe from Diſorders of the Liver. The 
© Proceſs for its Preparation is by Reſolution after Coagulation, 
© and by coagulating again into a tranſmuted Form; as the 

oerl of coagulating, and reſolving, teaches. And if it ſe- 
< parates its like, it becomes a Medicine for the Liver, ſuperior 
© to all Medicines; ſo that, if the Liver itſelf were to burſt an 
its Place, as well as if it 
© had never been burſt or diflolved, Whoever therefore apply 
© themſelves to Phyſic, ought to uſe their utmoſt Endeavours to 
© be Maſters of the Preparation of the Alcabeft, that they may be 
© able to avert many Diſeaſes that ariſe from the Liver.” 


that Paracelſus never made Uſe of this Word but twice, and 


that only in this Place; nor is there the leaſt Mention of any 
ſuch Thing, either before or after, that I could find, by a care- 
ful Examination of all his Works. No Mortal, therefore, from 
what he faid upon this Head, would ever have-thought of this 


grand Arcanuth,' had not Helmont afterwards added his Inter- 


pretation. The 


A 


Tube Derivation, therefore; of this new Word, thus coined 
dy Paracelſus, was examined into, And upon conſidering, 
that it was uſual with him to conceal common Words by the 
Tranſpoſition of their Letters, it was imagined that was the 
Caſe here; though ſometimes be formed ſtrange Words, by 
joining the Beginnings of different Words Thus, 
when he would have you make Uſe of (Tartarus) Tartar, to 
reſolve the Saburra in the Spleen, he ſays, tale Sutratar, L. 11. 
De Vir. Memb. C. 7. And again, when for Diſeaſes peculiar to 
the Kidnies, he preſcribes Saffron, which, from its Co- 
lour, the Chymiſts called Aroma Philoſophorum, be ſays, theſe 
| Diflempers are cured by Aroph. Lib. 1 1. de Vir. Memb, Gap. 10. 
Hence, therefore, ſome have thought, that Alcabeft, ſignified 
Alcali oft Rolfinc. Eph. Germ. D. 12. Ann. 6, 7. Rulandus in 
his Lexicon, Glauber ; and hence ſuppoſed, that it has always 
an Alcali for its Baſis, which is then ſaturated with - a proper 
Acid. Others have been of Opinion, that it was called Alan- 
beſt, that is, Staltzgeift, becauſe if the Alcabeft is the ſame with 
the Circulatum, they imagined it was made from Sea Salt, coa- 
ted, reſolved; and coagulated into a tranſmuted Form. 
pn others ſuſpected, that it was called Acabeft, quaſi 
 Mlgeift, or a perſectly pure ſimple Spirit: This they thought its 
' Proceſs of Coagulation, Reſolution, and lating, ſeemed 
to teach us. And laſtly, there is Faber's Opinion, who ſa 
it is a pure, mercurial, metalline Spirit, which is ſo united with 
its own proper Body, that hence two become one Body, that is 
inſeparable, and indeſtructible. Eph. Germ, D. 11. Ann. 8. 
App. 3. This, then, being all we can learn from the Etymolo- 
gy, let us paſs on to the Terms, and ſee, if by comparing them 
together, we can get any farther Light into it. Paracelſus him- 
ſelf has left us no ſynonymous Name, but Helmont has a great 
many; and therefore theſe we will now examine. And in 
ſhort, we have no other Aſſiſtance, beſides the Authority of Van 
Helmont alone, who declares, * that the very ſame Bottle was 
© delivered to him,” 
That I may explain Helmont's Doctrine of the Alcabe/t, fo 
far as it is poflible to render it intelligible, I will give the princi- 
pal Paſſages in this Author, where it is mentioned, or any 
Thing ſaid relating to it, and then ſhall give the Sentiments 
of Boerhaave, by way of Commentary, 
© I know a SE which I do not care to diſcover, 
Means of which, all Vegetables are changed into a diſtilla 
Liquor, without the leaſt Fæces at the Bottom of the Glaſs ; 
* which Liquor being diſtilled, with the Addition of Alcalis, 
© js reduced into inſipid elementary Water. Helmont, Complex-. 
© jonum atque Miſtionum elementaluum Fi Set. 7. 
II I put of oaken Coals, and a certain Water, an equal 
© tity, in a Glaſs hermetically ſtopped. In three Days, all the 
© Coals were turned, by the Heat of a Bath, into two diapha- 
nous Liquors, differing in Gravity and Colour, which being 
< diſtilled by Sand, with two Degrees of Heat, the Bottom of 
the Glaſs appeared as clean, as when it came new from the 
© Glaſs-houſe ; and ſoon after, the two Liquors aſcended in a 
© Bath-heat both together, equiponderating the Maſs of Coals; 
© but the diſſolving Liquor remained at the Bottom, keeping its 
* own Weight and Virtues. 
mixed with a very ſmall Quantity of Chalk, by a third Diſtil- 
© lation, aſcended almoſt with their firſt Weight, and with all 
© the Qualities of Rain-water. Therefore the Gas of the Coals, 
© which does not exhale, except the Veſſel be open, and vehe- 
© mently heated, together with its Aſhes, are no other, ma- 
© terially, than meer Water, For the ſeminal Property of the 
Concrete which remains in the Gas, by Length of Time, and 
© the Cold, periſhes, and the Gas returns to its original Water, 
Helmont. ib. Sect. 29. E W 4 
I I thought on a Method how to transfer all my Tribulations 
© on the Heads of Nero and Tiberius; and being greatly fa- 
© tigued, I was on a ſudden wonderfully refreſhed and comforted, 
and falling into a Kind of Slumber, I found myſelf in a Pa- 
© lace ſuperior to human Architecture, where was an exalted 
© Throne, environed with an inacceſſible Light of Spirits. He 
© that ſat on the Throne was called Ef, and his Footſtool Na- 
© ture, The Keeper of the Gate was named Underflanding, 
* who, without ſpeaking a Word, reached me out a Book, 
* El:ftion from Darkneſs, the Title of which was, The Bud 
© the Roſe not yet opened. And the Door-keeper ſpoke 
not a Word, I knew I muſt eat it; I held forth my Hand 
© therefore, took it, and eat it, and it was of an auſtere and 
v earthy Savour, ſo as almoſt to ſtop my Larynx, and it was 
with much Time and Difficulty that I got it down. When 
© I had fo done, I fancied my Head to be diaphanous ; after 
which came another Spirit of a higher Order, and gave me a 
Cup, in which was comprehended in a Word, Ignis Aqua, 
* a Name purely fimple, fingular, indeclinable, inſeparable, 
< immutable, and immortal, Poteſtas Medicaminum. $f, 3. 
III is the Arbor Vitæ, the Tree of Life alone, that can re- 
< ſtore loſt Strength, and make Life flow on for a certain Space 
* of Time, But the Difficulty of preparing lies in this, that 
© the Wood [the Cetim] muſt be. reſolved, withoat a Reſo- 
* lution of its Virtues, by ſuch. a Warmth as that of Sol 
Martius, as fas as its Ens Primum. For it is on account of 


* conſtituent Principles ; and inſinuating itfelf, through 


© Weight of the 


Moreover, the two Liquors, 


& ” 
4 * 


theſe Qualities that it is endued with a ſermentatiye 


5 
and ſeaſoning, with ſree Ingreſs N 
the Or- 
gans, into the Familiarity of our natural Spirits. Now the 
* Liquor obtained by ſuch a Reſolution has all the Virtues of the 
Vital Cedar, together with its ſeminal Property, and that 
© which is formative of long Life. For the whole Maſs of 
Wood is reſolved into a Liquor, which Mags, if it were other- 
< wiſe diſtilled, would undergo Tranſmutation, and become a 
* new” Creature 3 which is ſufficiently. proved by diftilli 
© Aqua Vite from Grains of Corn or Lees of Beer; and 
* by Oil diſtilled from Wood, and even from the Oil of Olives 
* itſelf. The Manner of Preparation is as follows : * 
Reſolve Ag my of the Wood Cetim with an equal 
iquor Alcabeft, in a ſealed Glaſs, over a gen- 
* tle Heat; and within a Week you will ſee all the Wood diſ- 
© ſolved into a milky Liquor. About the fifteenth Day there 


« of preſervi 


© will ſwim at the Top diſtinctly two Sorts of Oil, which will 


* increaſe in Quantity for a Month, and their Separation ap- 
© pear more obvious. Then ſeparate the Oil from the Water 


by manual Operation, and diſtil the Water in à Rath, and the 


* Liquor 


ſhall remain, with its firſt Weight at the 
tom. But digeſt 


the Water and Oil for three Months in a 


gentle Heat, and all the Oil ſhall take the Nature of Salt, and 


©" mix itſelf with the Water. This is the Ens primum Cedri. 
Helmont, Arbor Vite. 3 
. © The higheſt and moſt dignified of all Salts, is what has 
* attained the utmoſt Degree of Purity, and Subtilty, which 
* pervades all Things, is the only Thing that whilſt it acts, re- 
© mains itſelf immutable, and which reſolves all at Pleaſure by a 
© ready Obedience, triumphing over rebellious Matter, with 
much Eaſe, as warm Water melts and volatiliſes Snow. 

mont. Pateflas Medicaminum. Set. 24. VN an : 
I am taught by ſpagyric Theorems that a ſmall Liquor 
may be prepared, which ſhall keep the Conſtitutions of Sim- 
+ ples uncorrupted without any other Seaſoning. Helmonr. 
Pharmacepolium. Seft. 34. , | 

. * Alcaheft reduces all the tangible Bodies of the Univerſe to theit 
„ fyſt Life, withdut any Change in itſelf, or Dimunition of its 
« Virtues, and can be changed or ſubjugated by none but its 
Equal. Helmont, Ignota Aeris Regiminis. Set. 11. | 
None ever cured the Leproſy, who had not firſt obtained 
© the Liquor Alcaheft, which being fo tedious in Preparation, no 
Man, though he underſtands the Art, will ever arrive at 
the Poſſeſſion of it, except whom the Moſt High, by ſpecial 
Grace, ſhall conduct thither : For he muſt be e by a 
© peculiar Privilege, and be otherwiſe qualified, in order. to 
© obtain ſo extraordinary a Medium, by which ſenſitive 
and inſenſitive ſublunary Things are equally penetrated, even 
© to the ſeminal and intrinſic the Primum Ens; 
< whence it puts all Things under SubjeQion to it, and changes 
© them without Reaction of the Patient, or Depauperation of 
© the Agent, and is therefore the ſame in Number, Weight; 
© and Activity after the thouſandth Action, as after the firſt, 
Helmont de Lithiafi, Set. 27. de Febribus. 11. 

Take of the Ludus or Cevilla Paracelſi, and the Liquor Al- 
* cabeſt, each one Pint, Diſtil off the Aſcahe/t, and the firſt 
Time all the Ludus will be changed into a Salt which will 
run down in a glaſs Plate ſet in a moiſt Place, without an 
© earthy Reſiduum, and the defluent Liquor will be of a ye 
* low Colour, and, being hermetically ſtopped, will riſe in 
* ſmall Bubbles, like Froth, and ſwim at the Top in the 
Form of green meletd Fat. And this is the Altholizoim 
* corretum of Paracelſus, and the Gall of the Earth. But the 
* Man who thinks he can attain it by an Addition of Salt- petre, 
© or the like, muſt know that ſuch Salts, how often, or how 
© carefully ſoever they are mixed with the Ludus, the Salts 
* will ws 


all run down, and leave the Earth in Dregs, in the 
« Plate, But the Ludus ought to be all tranſmuted into the 
* tinured Sal Volatile, reſerving nothing of its Adjunct, the 
© Alcaheft, which, as well as the Ludus, preſerves its former 
Weight, and the Ludus keeps its mineral Virtues, which 
© were beſtowed on it by the great Creator, This is an ex- 
* tremely difficult Operation, not as to the Preparation of the 
© Ludus but of the Alaaf. Helmont; de Lithiafi, Seft, 23. 
© The Liquor Alcahe/!, Ens primum Salium, Lili, the firk 
Metal, the Mercurius Diaphoreticus, or the Aurum Horizon- 
© tale, one of theſe, which ſo ever it be (for they all conſpfre 
© as Uniſons in Conſanguinity of one Diſſolvent) is ſufficient to 
© cure all Diſeaſes. Helmont. Reſpondet Aluhor. Sit. 1. 
© The Arcana of Paracelſus are, ö 
1. The Tincture Lili, reduced from an immature Elec- 
© trum to a Vinum Vitæ, one Part of which is the firſt Me- 
© tal, the other the Eflence of the Members, >... 
2. The Mercury of Life, the intire Offsping of Stibium, 
which abſolutely cures all nervous Diftemper. 
3: * The Tincture Lili, an Antimonial Preparation, of the 
« ſame Virtues with the preceding, but weaker. 
The Mercurius Diaphoreticus, which is ſweeter than 
© Horiey, and fixed by the Fire, has all the Properties of the 
horizontal Sun, It will perſorm all that the Phyſician, os 
Ggg Surge- 


© Sargeon can wiſh, as to the healing Part; but is not fo 
© powerful in Renovation, as the ing Preparations. 
| . * His Akabef#t is more eminent, that immortal Liquor, 
4 hoe immutable reſolving Water. 

6. * His Sal circulatus, which reduces all tangible Bodies to 
©* the Liquor of their Coneretes. 

Bs follow the Element 6f Fire out of Copper, the 
0 Cent, or Milk of Pearls ; but the Eſſences of Gems, and 
* Herbs, are far inferior to the foregoing, Wh 

8. © Laſtly volatile Salts carry in them the preciſe Particu- 
* larity of Herbs and Stones, but attain not to the Efficacy of U- 
* niverſals. But the Salt of Coral, which is the only Cathartic 
among them, cures Ulcers of the Lungs, Bladder, Larynx and 
© Reins by Purging 3 and even extirpates the Gout, 

© It is common Mercury from which the Liquor Alcahe/? 
© js once diſtilled, and reſides at the Bottom coagulated and pul- 
© yerifable, neither increaſed or diminiſhed in Weight. 
Water of the Whites of Eggs is to be cohobated with this 
« Powder, till it has acquired the Warmth of Coral.“ Helmont. 
Arcana Parac - | 

In the firſt Place Van Helmont calls it ſimply, Mater; tel- 
ling us that he Knew Mater which he muſt not diſcover, 
* by the Mediation of which all Vegetables might be tranſ- 
„ muted into a diſtillable Liquor, without the leaſt Fæces re- 
© maining at the Bottom of the Veſſel.” And he farther tells 
us, that * He mixed together a certain Water and Coals 
© made from Oak, in an equal Quantity, and digeſted them 
„ with a Bath-heat, in a Glaſs hermetically cloſed,” He calls 
the fame à thick Water, for he ſays, * that in the ſecond 
£ Book of the Maccabees,* Chapter the Firſt, there is Mention 
made of a * Thick Water, which was a perpetual Fire, and 
© perhaps not unlike his Water,” And he in another Place calls 
it a ſolvent Water, when he ſays, * The Liquor Alcahe/t is an 
© immutable, ſolvent Water. But he came ſtill nearer the 
Thing, when, in one Word, he called it (Inis Aqua) Fire 
Water; for whilſt hg is giving an allegorical Account how 
he came by his Knowledge, he pretends *© He received a Bottle 


© in which there was Ignis Aqua, of one Word only, a Name 


8 perfectly ſimple, ſingular, indeclinable, inſeparable, and im- 
© mortal.” And again he calls it, A Latex reduced to its 
© leaſt Atoms poſſible in Nature.“ But he very frequently calls 
it a Liquor, © By the Addition of the Liquor Alcaheſt of Pa- 
© racelfus, may be known how much any Vegetable contains 
© of cither Luminary.“ And he calls it alſo the ſolvent Li- 
guor. All theſe Things, therefore, ſeem to intimate, that this 
ARCANUM was of a moiſt, liquid Form, like a Sort of Wa- 
ter, In another Place, as a Synonymon, he makes uſe of 
the Fire of Hell ; for he ſays expteſly, by the Fire of Hell, 
® which is the Liquor Alcaheſt of Paracelſus, Original Sand 
© reſiſts both Art and Nature, nor can by any Means be made 
© to recede from its Conſtancy, except by an artificial in- 
© fernal Fire, in which artificial Fire, Sand becomes Salt.” 
If Helmont, therefore, in this Appellation has followed Para- 
celſus, by this we may know what the Alaheſt was, becauſe 
Paracelſus himſelf has wrote of this infernal Fire. . 

Afterwards, Helmont ſays, This is a moſt excellent and 
© happy Salt, which has arrived to the utmoſt Degree of Pu- 
© rity and Subtilty that Nature will admit of.“ And, for this 
Reabn, he ſeems to call it, the * Ent — Salium, the 
* Sal Circulatus, and the * Sal Circulatus Paracelfs 3* of which 
he made Mention in his Book, de Renovatione & Reſtaura- 
tione, If, therefore, Van Helmont has ated candidly and ho- 
neſtly in this Affair, we may from theſe ſynonymous Terms, 
and the Writings of Paracelſus, make an Attempt towards a 
Diſcovery of this wonderful Menſtruum. But before we pro- 
ceed to this, we muſt conſider its Origin. Firſt, then, It is 
never found ſpontaneouſly in Nature, for here Nature is de- 
© ficient ;? in the ſame Place he aſſerts, That a Part of Earth 
© may be homogeneouſly reduced into Water by Art;z* but 
ſtrenuouſly denies at the fame Time, that This can ever be 
effected by Nature alone, becauſe by Nature alone no Agent 
is produced, by which true Earth may be reduced into Bah 
and Water, Nor is this Agent produced without the Aſſiſ- 
© tance of Chymiſtry, which alone difcovers a Liquor that can- 
not be altered, being reduced to the ſmalleſt Atoms that are 
© poſſible in Nature. Not that this is to be effected by vul- 
© gar Chymiſtry, but by the Labour of Wiſdom.” And this 
Agent, as he expreſly aſſerts, © Is the ultimate, and moſt per- 


* fet Production of this ſublime Chymiſtry, And laſtly, he 
ſays, * Chymiſtry, as its moſt ln Diva, prepares an. 


* univerſal Solvent, Moreover, in the whole Art there is 
* not any Operation more difficult than the Preparation of 
© the Alcabeft ; nor is there in the whole Art any Thi 
more laborious. Nor can the Knowledge of this ion 
© be acquired either by Reading, or Speculation, but by a Ful- 
© neſs of Science, and that too doubly confirmed; and hence 
© very few are qualified to arrive at a Knowledge of it. Hence 
* this Liquor, whoſe Preparation is fo exceſſively tedious, and 
difficult, cannot be obtained by human U z for 
though a Perſon ſhould have fo much Skill in the Art, as to 


de properly qualified to come to the Knowledge of it; yet 


mal, Vegetable, or Foſſil ; even upon Gold and Mercury 


'* eured > And Vegetables, Fliſh, Bones, Fiſh, and every 


AL C 


© unleſs the Moſt High, by a ſpecial Favour, condücts him te 
it, he will never arrive at it; for whoever enjoys it, muſt be 
* choſen by a particular Privilege: For God alone is the 
* Diſpenſer of it, for Reaſons that are known to the Adepts. 
From this Origin of the Alcahe/t, thus delivered by Hel- 
mont, we may fee how much they are miſtaken, who m4 
imagine, they ſhall be able to prepare it with very li 
Trouble. Theſe vain Boaſters certainly thus diſcover both their 
Ignorance and their Diſhoneſty. Nor let them impoſe upon 
you, by pretending to more Things of the ſame Nature; for 
elmont abſolutely refutes every Thing of this Kind, by plain- 
ly aſſerting, that As in the whole Compaſs of Nature there 
is but one Fire (Yalcamus Arden) a burning Fire, fo there 
© can be but one Liquor, which will diſſolve all Bodies into 
their firſt Matter, without any Alteration in itſelf, or Dimi- 
* nution of its Strength; as the Adepts know and teſtiſy. Being 
ſecured, "therefore, by this Doctrine, I have been able to ſi- 
lence many ignorant People, rich in Promiſes and Expectation, 
and ſometimes exceedingly artful, for upon aſking them a few 
Queſtions, by their Anſwers their profound Ignorance, with 
Reſpect to the Knowledge they boaſted of, ſoon appeared. 
Let us now proceed to examine into the ſtupendous Virtues, 
which are aſcribed to this wonderful and almoſt tremendous Ar- 
canum. This * Menſtruum then can efficaciouſly exert its diſ- 
* ſolving Power upon all ſenſible Bodies whatever, whether 
Simple or Compound, Volatile or Fixed, Solid or Liquid, Ani- 
them- 
« ſelves, upon which nothing elſe can act, fo as to affect their 
© intimate Parts.” Thus in his own Way of Speaking, Our 
* Mechanics have diſcovered to me, that all Bodies, whether recky, 


46 Any Sub/Nances, or Gems, Flint,, Sand, Marca ſites, C lay, 


* Earth, Bricks, Lime, Sulphur, &c. may bd tranſmuted into an 
* attual Salt, equipenderant to the Body from whence it is pro- 
1 

* like them, I have num to be reduced by it into their +8 
* mere Prineiples : Mali, however, on Account of Anatic Com- 
mixture of their Seed and Sand, are reduced to a Salt with 
a . For Sand, or original Earth, reſits both Art and 
E „ nor will by any Help of Art or Nature be made to 
© recede from its primitive Conflancy : But under the Power of 
* the artificial infernal Fire alone, Sand becomes Salt, and at laſt 
* Water. Again, the Alcaheſt of Paracelſus, by fubti ing them, 
© tranſmutes all natural Bodies,” And in another Place, J 


© Bodies are eaſily reduced to Water by the Application of the 
© Liquor KA Parucelſus; even thoſe that atherwiſe — 
* to be reſolved into their three Elements, By the Help of this 


© likewiſe all Vegetables are tommutable into a Liquor, which 
* may be dftiled without any Faces remaining at the Bottom of 
© the Glaſs, even oaken Coal itfelf. Fer one and the ſame Li- 


* quor, Alcaheſt, perfeftly reduces all tangible Bodies in the Uni- 
© verſe to their firſt Lift, even all Poiſons themſelves, and diſ- 


* ſolves every Thing beſides itſelf, as warm Water diſſolves Snow. 
Oil itſeiſ, and Spirit ine, Cedar-woed ; all Kinds of Eli- 
© xir Proprietatis ; the Ludus alſo of Paracelſus, Mercury, Gold 
4 iſe ; which cannot by any other Solvent whatever be radically 
, ed as far as its conſtituent Principles, as it is much ea- 
© fier to make Gold out of what was not Gold „ than to 
+ produce any Thing from Gold which fhall not be Hold. And 


indeed in this the whole Fraternity of Adepts unanimouſly a- 


” Now let us conſider the Manner in which the Alcaheft exerts 
its Power upon theſe its Objects, and here we find its Efficacy 
is always n ire, and this applied only in a gentle De- 

ree, whether it in Digeſtion, Diſtillation, or Cohobation. 

or he mixed the Alcaheft with * Coal, made from Oak, in equal 
© Parts, and di them for three Days in a Bath-heat, in 
© a Glaſs hermetically cloſed, and the Solution was then com- 
© pleated.” The © Sal Circulatum, by Digeſtion only, reduces 
every Sort of Oil, and Spirit of Wine, into a prodigious diffe- 
© rent Form, from what they were in before.” If the. Ahkahe/i 
© is mixed with an equal Weight of Cedar, reduced to ſmall 
© Pieces, and is expoſed to a kindly Warmth in a ſealed Glaſs, 
* the whole Wood will, in a Week's Time, be reduced to 
* a milky Liquor.“ Sometimes too, the Work is done by one 
ſumple Diſtillation : © For if the Liquor Alcaheft is diſtilled once 
only from common Mercury, it leaves it at the Bottom 
< coagulated, and pulverizable, and neither increaſed nor dimi- 
© niſhed in its Weight, which is effected in a Quarter of an 
Hour. But ſometimes a Cohobation is neceſſary, in order to 
accompliſh your Deſign; * for frequently, when Bodies are 
converted into a Salt of the ſame Weight they were of be- 
© fore, muſt be cohobated fome Number of Times with 
© the Sal Circulatus of Paracelfus, before they will intirely loſe 
their Fixity, which happens principally in Metals, Gold in 
© particular, on Account of the Commixture 
© of its Seed. On the other Hand, if by one Diſtillation on- 
— it is drawn off from the Ludus, or Cevilla of Paracelſus, 
* this Diſtillation in fo ſmall a Space of Time as that of two 
© Hours, it converts the whole Stone into a Salt of the fame 
Weight. As for any other Manner of applying this uni- 
4 Solvent, I can diſcover none, nor does it appear by 


* any 
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\ any Argument, that a greater Degree of Fire js weceſſary 
4 2 Operation. By a gentle Agitation of its Parts there- 
+ fore, excited by the Fire, it is capable of diſſolving all Bo- 
„ dies. For the Aleabeft itſelf riſes in Diſtillation with the ſe- 
*.cond Degree of a Sand-heat, But it does not aſcend with 
<* a Bath-heat.” 
But farther, there was Nothing ever obſerved in all Na- 

ture, or even related, that is more ſurpriſing than the phy- 
ſical Effects which theſe Authors aſcribe to the Action of this 
Menſtruum : For it intirely converts the whole Body of its 
Solvend, into a Matter which has neither gained nor loſt 
the leaſt Weight during the Operation, and this tranſmuted 
Matter ſeems always to be liquid or ſaline. In this, however, 
there is ſome Diverſity z © for, Mercury, ” Action of the 
* Alcaheſt, is reduced to a fixed Powder, which is pulvetizable, 
« reſiſts a Wind- fire, and remains fixed if mixed with Lead. 
< Almoſt all other Bodies are converted into a Salt æquipon- 
« derant to their former Maſs. An oaken Coal is ſoon changed 
into two diaphanous Liquors, which differ in Situation and 
Colour. Cedar-wood is converted into a milky Liquor of 
© equal Weight with it, and then farther into a two-fold Oil, 
* which afterwards, by ſimple Digeſtion, are changed into a 
n pure Salt, ſo that it may be mixed with Water. But 
© the Ludus, or Cevilla of Paracelſus, which is a Stone found 
at the Bottom of the Schelde, near Antwerp, is within the 
Space of two Hours only, converted by a gentle Diſtillation 
into a Salt equiponderant to the Concrete, which bein 
©* expoſed to the Air, diſſolves, and runs into a Liquid without 
leaving any Fæces at all.” From this whole Account then, it 
is evident, that this Solution at the Beginning is perform- 
ed after different Manners, but that at laſt, however, it re- 
„ duces all Bodies into a Kind of Salt that may be diſſolved 
© in Water, Mercury alone excepted, which on Account of 
its perſect Simplicity, which renders it more pure than Gold, 
and exceedingly like pure Water, refuſes to be converted in- 
© to a Salt; and hence it radically reſiſts all Diviſion poſſible 
to be effected, either by Art or Nature, and for this Rea- 
© ſon is perfectly indeſtructible. Theſe Bodies, however, after 
© they are by the Help of the Alcabeſt reduced to an æquiponde- 
* rating Salt, ſtill retain their proper Virtues, which depend 
© upon the ſeminal Property of them, and which therefore are 
* peculiar to them, and not common to others.” This very 
remarkable Circumſtance is deſcribed, when he ſays : * The 
* Alcabeft of Paracelſus, by ſubtiliſing them, tranſmutes all Bo- 
© dies in Nature; for Bodies, when they are reduced to their 
© utmoſt poſſible Subtilty, at laſt paſs into another Subſtance, 
©* with a Retention of their ſeminal Properties. By the uni- 
« verfal Solvend, all Things return back to their Ens primum, 
and exhibit their native Qualities, whence have an Op- 
* portunity of acquiring great and unlimited Powers. But 
more plainly till, while he aſſerts, that this Liquor alone 
© difſolves all Solids into their firſt Matter, without any Di- 
© minution, or Alteration of itſelf.” And therefore, he cries 
out, * Get but acquainted with this homogeneous, immutable 
Solvent, which reſolves all its Objects into their firſt liquid 
* Matter, and then you will be able to look into the inti- 
mate Eſſences of Things, and examine their Qualities, By 
© this Means, therefore, all theſe Bodies are converted itito a 
* faline volatile Matter, which {till retains their particular ſpi- 
< rituous Rector. Hence it may be intimately mixed with an 
© Humour of the human Body, and with it circulate th 
© all its Veſſels, and in its whole Paſſage; every where, exert 
© thoſe Powers which are proper to it, with d to ouf 
© Bodies. Theſe, therefore, they called Potables.” Hence, then, 
we learn, what the Adepts meant by potable Gold, and how 
vain and deceitful the Boaſt of thoſe is, who pretend to be 
Mafters of it. Gold, when it is corroded by Acids, will ſtill 

ive you again its actual Particles of Gold, though they then 
ke concealed in the Acid : But the philoſophical potable Gold 
is a faline Liquor, zquiponderatit to the Gold, without any 
Menſtruum whatever united with it, being only the pure, 
ſimple, firſt Matter of the Gold, or itz EM primum. Here 
therefore, above all, it is particularly remarkable, that the 
Alcaheft, whilſt it thus diſſolves, never mixes itſelf at all with 
its Solvend, but remains perſectly ſeparate from it. Hence 
therefore, it neither increaſes nor diminiſhes the Subſtance of 
the Body diſſolved, but leaves it exactly the ſame as it found it. 
This evident) , when he ſays, that the two Liquors of 
© the diffolved ozken Coal, which were different in Situation 
and Colour, roſe with the Warmth of the Bath, whilſt the 
© ſolvent Liquor remained at the Bottom, of the ſame Wei 
© as before. For it finds no Body with which it can be join- 
ed, itſelf being too pure and ſubtile, and reduced to its leaft 
Atoms, and hence diſdaining all Ferments, and always re- 
* maining ſingle.” Hence it acts only by an external Action, 
© not concreting with its tranſmuted Object, as the pureſt Fire 
© uſes to act upon its Object, as warm Water melts Snow. 
For this Liquor leaves nothing of itſelf mixed with its Sol- 
© vend.,” Hence, therefore, others, this Menftraum 
ſeems to have two great Advantages above all others : In the 
firſt Place, that it does not act by Attraction, or Repulſion, 
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dee by « mechanical difolvidg Post boncrary to all 
t we are acquainted with, Fire, perhaps, alone en- 


others 
cepted. And then, Secondly; that it alwa ſerves inti 
the native Powers of its Solvents, and yet, "i it > 11a 
Poiſons, it deprives them of their violent and deadly Quali- 
Ys gives them the moſt excellent medicinal Virtues, by re 
ing them to their Zn: primum, which, however, it mult be 
allowed, is very difficult to dend. When Bodies, now, 
are by the Help of the Aale reduced into their faline vo- 


latile Ens primum, retaining at the ſanie Time all their ſeminal 


Qualities, if they are then urged any farther by the Action of 
this Solvend, they are perſectſy deprived of their proper ſemi» 


nal Virtue, and from every one, how different foever, there is 


produced the ſame unactive, inodorous, inſipid, finiple, ele- 
mentary Water, fo that by too great an Application of the 
very fame Menſtruum, Whatever Le was produged be- 
fore, is now deſtroyed, It W | re, that the ulti- 
mate Matter of all tangible 8 is Water, upon which 
the Alcabe/t itſelf can act no farther, but which being again 
impregnated with the ſeminal Fœcundity of any Seed, may 

converted again into any new Bodies whatever. Hear what 


he ſays himſelf: © Eve Body is tranſmuted Intu an actual Salt 
y 


* equiponderant to the rom whence it is made z and this 
© Salt being cohobated ſome Number of Times, with the Sal 


- © Circulatum of Paracelſus, loſes intirely all its Fixity, and is 


* tran{muted into a Liquor which itſelf Mkewiſe at laſt be- 


& © comes an inſipid Water, of the ſame Weight with the $a 


© from which it proceeded. Original d, by the artifici 
* iifernal Fire alone, is changed into a Salt, and then a Wa- 
„ter.“ And, © I know a Water, by the Mediation of whiah; 
* all Vegetables are converted into a diſtillable Juice, which 
* riſes without leaving any Fæces at the Bottom of the Glaſs, 
« atid which Juice being diſtilled wich Alcalis, is totally re. 
* duced into an 1. elementary Water. An oaken 

* turned into two Liquors by the Alcabyf?, and then mixed with 
* a little Chalk and diſtilled, riſes with almoſt its formet 
* Weight, and has all the Qualities of Rain-water. And then 
© they all become fo volatile, that they riſe with a Bath-heat, 
Uh fly off from the Akaheff, which remains at the Bot- 

tom. 

But what is much more ſurpriſing than all the reſt; is; 
that this Menſtruum, whilſt it operates ſo ſurpriſingly a 
all other Bodies, is not in the leaſt leſſened, altered, or weaken- 
*ed in its Efficacy by any of them: So that in this Reſpect 
again it reſembles Fire, and is with a great deal of Reaſon 
compared to it. By a very expreſſive Phraſe; therefore, it is 
faid © To act by its Power of acting upon all ſublunary Bodies; 
< without Reaction. And. after it had diſſolved the oaken 
© Coal in fo extraordinary a Manner, the ſolvent Liquor re- 
* mained at the Bottom of its former Weight and Strength, 
For its Tranſmutation is deſpaited of, as it cannot find any 
© Body worthy to be wedded to, and is fingle with rd to 
every commiſcible Ferment, to which it might be in Sub- 
© jeftion, and hence it cannot die. In its moſt perſect Action, 
* therefore, it requces every tangible Subſtance to its middle Liſe; 
* without any Change in itſelf, or Diminution of its Strength, 
It is immutable therefore, and immortal. This alone, by 
© operating, is not altered. It acts, therefore, without any 
© Reaftion of the Patient, or Depauperation of the Agent f 
© for this Diſſolvent is homogeneous and immutable, and bei 
© the ſame, both in Number, Weight, and Activity, it is 
© efficacious, the thouſandth Opetation, as it was at Lig. | 

But among othet Things remarkable in this Menſtruum 
is, its Degree of Fixity of Volatility in the Fire; and thi 
again is exceedingly ſurpriſing, <* For after it has rendered all 
© Bodies, the moſt fixed not excepted, fo volatile, that | 
© will riſe with the gentle Heat of 4 Bath, yet itſelf femains 
© fixed at the Bottom, nor aſcends with them. In the mean 
Time, howevet, the Alcabeft itſelf is ſo volatile, that it riſes 
in Diſtillation; together with the Bodics it has diſſolyed in 
© the ſecond Degree of 18 And hence it may, by 
« Diſtillation be drawn off from common Mercury, which it 
© fixes and coagulates,” Hence, therefore, the {mall Compaſs 
of Heat is exactly determined within which the whole Powet 
of this Alcahyft exerts itſelf upon all Bodies in Nature. 

Laftly, before we quit this Subjeft, we muſt obſerve; that 
this Solvend, which thus remains intire in all its Opetations 
nor is ever overcome, or fatigued by the Reſiſtance it 
with from any Thing, dots yet acknowledge one Body in Na- 
ture with which it may be fo united, as to be brought into 
Wedlock with it. This appears evident; by conſidering the 
Text of the Author, Chymiſtry was ſolicitous about finding 
© out a Body, which ſhould have fo great a Sympathy of Pu- 
© rity that it ſhould not be diflipated by any Cotrumpent. 
And at laſt, Religion was aſtoniſhed to ſee a Liquor diſco- 
© vered, which 1 educed to the leaſt poſſible Atoms in 
© Nature, remained ſingle, and diſdained to be wedded to any 
Ferment. Its Tr ation therefore was deſpaired of, as 
© it could not find any worthier wich which it might 
© be united. But the Labour of Wi found out an anos 


© malous Body in Nature, which roſe without any 1 


* 
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„ cible Ferment different from itſelf, This Serpent. bit itſelf, 


i revived from its Poiſon, and afterwards knew no Death.” So 
that we ſee here the Conjunction of two Things which were in 
ſome Meaſure different. But he intimates this ſtill more 2 
and diſtinctly. He ſays, That one and the ſame Liquor, 5 
© reduces all the tangible Bodies in the Univerſe to their fir 
* Life, without any Alteration in itſelf, or Diminution of its 
„Strength, but is brought under the Yoke, and altered by its 
© equal alone,” But he comes ſtill nearer the Affair when he 
tells us, That when Mercury is perfectly freed from the ori- 
* ginal Sulphur, which intimately adheres to it, it is not after- 
* wards mutable by 25 Fire, but immediately deſtroys all other 
« Seeds, except its d 

This is 8 of what Helmont has ſaid on the Subject of 
the Alcabeft, and the Whole muſt reſt upon his Authority, be- 
cauſe no other Author, I have met with, ſpeaks of it in ſuch 
Terms, The antient Philoſophers and Chymiſts ſeem to have 
been utterly unacquainted with it, at leaſt they no where men- 
tion it, though, of all the Deſiderata in Phyſic, this is of the 
greateſt Importance. : i "OY 

What has been ſaid on this Subject, will undoubtedly raiſe a 
Curioſity of knowing, in what Kind of Matter the Alcahe/t 
ought to be looked for. It is for this Reaſon I will expatiate a 
little upon this Subject, having made an incredible Variety of 
Experiments, many of which I have had Reaſon to regret, and 
heartily repent of. n 

Paracelſus had a Liquor, which he prepared, by an infinitely 
tedious Circulation, from Sea Salt, in which Nature has placed 
the greateſt Degree of Perfection. This, by an indefatigable 
Induſtry, he reduced to a 8 Oil, and then he called it 
the Ens primum Salium, Oleum Salis, Liquor Salis, Aqua Salis, 
Circulatus Sal minor, Circulatum minus. And the troubleſome 
Preparation of this Sal Circulatus is deſcribed without * Thing 
obſcure in it, unleſs that he does not explain what the Spirit of 
Wine is, which is required to ſeparate the impure from the 
pure. This agrees exactly with the Opinion of Van Helmont ; 
for he ſays, that The Salt of Bodies, being ſome Number of 
Times cohobated with the Sal Circulatus of Paracelſus, is con- 
© yerted into Water. And hence he aſcribes the Virtues of the 
Alcaheft to the Ent primum Salium ; and * that By the Sal 
Circulatus all Poiſons die. Hence he calls it © The moſt ſu- 
© preme and happy Salt, which is reduced to the ultimate De- 
© oree both of Purity and Subtilty, and hence pervades every 
© Thing, that alone remaining immutable during its Operation, 
© whilſt it readily diſſolves every Thing elſe. This Sal Circula- 
tum acts wonderfully upon Oil and Spirit of Wine. This Sal 
«© Circulatus reduces Bodies into the Liquor of their Concrete; 
and with that may be preparcd the Ludus,” 

But Paracelſus had another SOLVENT much more powerful, 
than the former Circulatum minus, and much more difficult to 
arrive at the Knowledge of, which therefore he called his 
Circulatum majus, Archidox. 10. C. 4. And hence, in the ſame 
Place, he calls it Materie Mercurii Salim; and afterwards, 
Living Fire, Archid. 10. C. 4. In common Mercury he ac- 
knowledges a moſt perfect Fire, and a latent, celeſtial Life, and 
that the N of Mercury is celeſtial Fire, if it is diſſolved 
with its Mother, viz. an Arcanum of Salt, Archidex, 10. C. 6. 
When theſe two, therefore, are intimately united by a true 
Union, and together rendered pure, ſubtile, and volatile, then 
ſeems to ariſe that wonderful mercurial Water, which he de- 
ſcribes in the Chapter ide Corrodente ſpecifico, where he ſays, 
That Gold fo dies there, that it continues to be Gold no 
longer; whereas, in all other Corroſions of Gold, the Gold 
< is only divided into very ſmall Particles, but ſtill remains the 
©* ſame true Gold, and, by an artificial Reduction, may be al- 
© ways recovered again, By this Art, therefore, there is a per- 
< fe&t Marriage of Water with Water: For Water is twofold, 
© viz. a common Water, which reſides in Salt, and a metallic, 
Water, which is found in Mercury, both which however 
© have the ſame Root.” All this ſeems to have been underſtood b 
Van Helmont exactly in the ſame Manner, and therefore I ſhall 
juſt add what he has ſaid upon it, as follows: The internal Mer- 
« cury of Metals, perſectly freed from every Taint of a metal- 
© line Sulphur, coheres together with an indiſſoluble Union, ſo 
© that it radically reſiſts all poſſible Diviſion, either by Nature or 
Art. Nor could I learn the Nature of Water, except under 
© the Rod prepared from Mercury's Wand. And I found the 
Nature of Mercury adequate to Water; for it does not con- 

© tain the leaſt Earth in it, but is always the Son of Water 

L alone.“ And he ſays, with all the antient Alchemiſts, © If 1 
© had not ſeen, that Mercury eludes all the Labour of the Artiſts 
« ſo, that it either flies all off from the Fire ſtill intire, or elſe 
« all remains in it, and in both Caſes retains its immutable and 
primitive Identity, and the anatic Homogeneity of its Identity, 
2 | ſhould ſay that that Art was not true, which is true without 
© any Falſity, and by far the moſt true of all others, So that 
* what'is above is like that which is beneath, and the contrary. 
And hence it is abſolutely impoffible either for Art or Nature 
to find any different Parts in the Homogeneity of Mercury, 
not even by the Alcabeft itſelf, as Mercury is more ſimple than 
even Gold, and formed with a greater anatic Identity: and 


Spirit of Vinegar, diſtilled from Verdigreaſe. 


© hence therefore Many is as indeſtructible as the Elements 
* themſelves, Hence all ſublunary Things are too weak to ſub- 
© due pure Mercury, or to penetrate, alter, or defile it. It re- 
mains ſecure in Air, Fire, and the acrid Liquor. It is not 
affected by any Solvent, much lefs penetrated by Air ; and 
therefore there is nothing in Nature like this pure Mercury, 
© no.notat a Diſtance, It reſembles the Ens pr imum of Metal 
and comes very near it, and at laſt, exiſting actually ſimple, 
© is not as a conſtitutive Part of Things. From theſe Principles 
* we know that it is brought under the Yoke, and changed oe 
* its Equal alone: For this anomalous Body in Nature 

without any commiſcible Ferment different from itſelf; but it 
© bit itſelf, revived from the Poiſon, and afterwards knows no 


© Death,” 


Thus we have the Hiſtory of the Alcabeſt of Paracelſus, and 
Van Helmont, extracted from their own Writings - with the 
utmoſt Accuracy. Hence it evidently appears that it is in 
vain to ſeek for this univerſal Menſtruum in human Urine, 
or any of its Productions, Nor can it ever be found in Tartar, 
or any of its Preparations, though this may be ſubſtituted as 
Vice-Roy to the Prince. Nor can Phoſphorus ever be reduced 
to it; | becauſe its Properties that have been ſpecified, will 
not allow of it. Hence alſo it appears that Glauber is miſ- 
taken, when he ſearches for it in the fixed Alcali of Nitre; 
as is Zwelfer in expecting to find it in the extremely acid 
Nor does the 
celebrated Guernerus Rolfincius ſeem to have had a better Idea 
of it, when he ſuppoſed it to be procurable from a fixed AlcaM 
as its Baſis, and a mineral, vegetable, or animal Acid ; fot 
from Salt of Tartar, and Vinegar of Antimony, a meer vi- 
triolated Tartar is produced; from Salt of Tartar, and Vine- 
gar, a Tartarus Tartariſatus ; and from Salt of Tartar ſaturat- 
ed with acid Whey, only a more precious Tartarus Tartari- 
ſatus. Nor does the Addition of Sal Ammoniac much alter the 
Caſe, See Eph. Germ. D. 1. An. 6, 7. p. 193--196. App. And in- 
deed, Nobody in the Deſcription of the Alcaheft has come nearer 
to the Sentiments of Paracelſus and Van Helmont, than Petrus 
Johannes Taber, in his Manuſcript upon the Subject of Al- 
chemy, wrote to the moſt ſerene Duke of Holſtein, which is 
printed in Eph, Germ, D. 2. An. 8. App. p. 111. 117. in which 
are theſe remarkable Words, which confirm .my Opinion. 
The Liquor Alcahe/t is a mercurial, pure, metallic Spirit, ſo 
© united to its own proper natural Body, that theſe two become 
* one inſeparable indeſtructible Being, deſtroying every Thing 
© elſe, and converting them into their firſt Matter. x; is the 
true Mercurius Philsſophorum, prepared from the mineral King- 
dom, joined to its own Body, inſeparable from it, being a 
* milky, buttery Liquor, penetrating, and diſſolving every 
Thing. This is of two Sorts, fimple and compound. The 
Simple is made from a pure metallic Acid, and a pure metallic 
Salt, rendered volatile with its Spirit; and the Preparation of 
© this is extremely difficult, But that of the Compound, is ſtill 
far more ſo; 2 this is prepared from a mineral Acid, and a 
© pure animal and vegetable Salt. The Liquor Alcaheſt, or the 
perfect pure Mercurius Phileſophorum, is like Fire, of an in- 
© corruptible, unalterable Nature, reducing every Thing to its 
« firſt Matter.” And the ingenious Joachim Becherus, in his 
Phyſica Subterranea, is — of the ſame Opinion; for he aſ- 
ſerts, that he has diſcovered in Sea- ſalt, a certain arſenical and 
mercurificating Power, which was it but ſeparated, and pure, 
would be the Alcabeſt itſelf, which nevertheleſs would be very 
different from the Mercurius Philsſophorum, Hence Mercury 
itſelf, he looks upon as a ſulphureo-metalline Subſtance, which 
of itſelf would be ſolid, and which receives all its Fluidity from 
an arſenical Sulphur of common Salt. This very ſubtile Con- 
jecture, I. wiſh he had more clearly demonſtratel. The Sum 
of his Argument amounts to this : * The pureſt Silver, corrod- 
© ed by Spirit of Nitre, and precipitated by Spirit of Sea · ſalt, 
© becomes volatile, and then eaſily diſpoſed to part with. its 
Mercury; and therefore Sea-ſalt can change the pureſt Metals 
© from their fixed Nature, into true Mercury.” If I ſhould be 
aſked, if I believe that any of the Chymiſts were ever poſ- 
ſeſſed of this grand Arcanum ? I ſhould anſwer thus: Van 
Helmont complains, that the. Bottle was once given him, but 
that it was taken away again, and therefore he could not make 
many Experiments with that Liquor : And Paracelſus does not 
ſay ſo many and ſo great Things of his Solvent, and therefore it 
is difficult to determine any Thing about it with any Degree 
of Certainty. This, however, I will venture to aflert, that 
if you examine Sea- ſalt and Mercury, by every chymical Me- 
hat: I. ou will never repent of 9 Boer- 

's Chymiſiry. | 

Boerhaave * ſaid ſo much on the Subject of the Alkabeſt, 
that I have only to add, that Van Helmont's Circulatum Mi- 
nus is faid to be prepared by a Circulation of nine Weeks, from 
equal Parts of Spirit of Urine rectified three Times, Alcohol, 
or highly reified Spirit of Wine, and Vinegar twice rectified. 

Thoſe who are acquainted with the great Effects which 7 
be produced by theſe ſeparately, will readily believe that 
by an intimate Union may be converted into a Menftruum 
capable of doing ſurpriſing Things ; eſpecially as we _— 
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iat neutral Menſtrua, as this muſt be, will act upon foine 
3 Bodies which are not otherwiſe diffoluble by acid, 
alcaline, watefy, or ſpirituous Menſtrua. 
This I infert on the Authority of a Gentleman who had it 
from a Son of Helmont's, who lived for ſome Years at the 
Court r Hanover, under the Favour and Protection of the 
Princeſs Sophia, Grandmother to the preſent King of Great 
Britain. | 
ALCALI, or ALKALI, a Word much uſed by the Chy- 
miſts to expreſs a Body which is eſtermed the Reverſe of an 
Acid. Many whimſical Theories have been ſpun' out by Chy- 
miſts of warm Imaginations, upon a Suppoſition of a certain 
Enmity ſubſiſting betwixt theſe two. is is therefore an Ar- 
ticle of Importance enough to deſerve a ſtrict Examination, 
which I ſhall therefore beſtow upon it, in Hopes of giving a juſt 
Idea of ſome Things not commonly known, unleſs to Chymiſts 
of a philoſophical Turn, and thoſe perhaps of the firſt Rank. 
"KaL1, a Word well known upon the Eaſtern Coaſts, and 
in Egypt, ſignifies a certain Herb, replete with Salt, which 
ws about the Sea-ſhore, and the Banks of the Nile, and al- 
o thoſe of the celebrated River Belus in Syria, as Lon aſſures 
us from the Teſtimony of antient Authors, This Plant, if 
burnt, when it arrives to its full Growth, produces Aſhes re- 
markable for their falt, acrid Taſte, an Evidence of its abound- 
ing with Salt. When theſe Aſhes are boiled in Water, they 
ield a ſtrong, acrid, ſalt Lixivium, or Lye, conſiſting of the 
lt communicated by them to the Water, which being propet- 
ly ſeparated, there remains a greyiſh Part, which will neither 
diſſolve in Water, nor burn in the Fire, but is perfect in- 
ſipid, and of the Nature of Earth. If this Lixivium, or Lye, 
is eVaporated to a Dryneſs in an iron Veſſel, a white ſolid 'Maſs, 
of a moſt acrid cauſtic Taſte, and perfectly ſoluble in Water, 
is left behind. - Since, therefore, Lix in the Latin Tongue ſig- 
nifies A/hes, and Liza, a Maker of Aſhes, hence Pliny very pro- 
perly ſays, Cinerum Lixivium. L. 39. C. 99. and Lixivium Ci- 
nig, L. 14. C. 2. 25. L. 15. C. 18. And Columella calls Wa- 
ter when it is impregnated with this Salt, and filtered, Lixivium, 
L. 12. C. 41. All theſe Salts, therefore, are properly enough 
called Lixivious Salts. By Terms, however, already received, 
they are called Alcaliew or Alcaline Salts. They are alſo called 
by ſome Rochetta, Sbda, or Zoda, From this Salt, and the 
Calx of all Stones that ſtrike Fire with Steel, may be prepar- 
ed Frit for the making of Glaſs. Theſe alſo quickened with 
Lime, and mixed with any oily Subſtances whatever, are con- 
vertible into Soap, 


from Alexandria in Egypt and Tripoli. 
As all our phyſical Knowledge of Things — — upon the 
Diſcoveries which our Senſes make in natural Bodies, hence 


all their Characteriſtics muſt be taken only from ſuch ſenſible 
Signs thus diſcovered. Nor are we able to diſtinguiſh Bodies in 
any other Manner, The following Characters therefore of 
an Alcali, may be laid down as genuine, and ſufficient for the 
Purpoſes both of the Chymift, the Philoſopher, and Phy- 


ſician. 


1. A fixed Alculine Salt is produced from a vegetable Sub- 


ce. | 
2. It 4s only prepared from a Vegetable by the Action of Fire, 
which converts it into Aſhes, . 


3. When it is thus prepared, it will remain a conſiderable 


Time in the Fire, thus demonſtrating its Fixity. 
4. In a moiſt Air, it perfectly diſſolves and depoſites ſome 


Fæces, being impatient of a continued Dryneſs, if any Part of 


the Air has Acceſs to it. 

5. It impreſſes an acrimonious Taſte upon the Tongue, 
ſomewhat cauſtic; and it excites a Taſte of Urine, on which 
Account theſe Salts have; though not 3 been call- 
ed Urinous Salts, For the Taſte of this Salt does not reſemble 
that of Urine, at the firſt Application. But when this has been 
in the Mouth ſome Time, and by its Stimulation cauſed a Diſ- 
charge of the Saliva, then the neutral animal Salts which are 
in the Saliva, depoſite all their Acid on the fixed Alrali, and 
thus become volatile and alcaline, and then impreſs upon the 
Tongue a diſagreeable urinous Taſte, of which this is the true 

igin. | 

6. This Salt, when it is pure and without Mix- 
ture, has not the leaſt Smell, being extremely fixed, even in 
the Fire. But as it attracts every Acid, if it meets with any 


Body, which contains a volatile alcaline Salt, fixed by an A- 


cid, and therefore without any Smell, it then immediately ab- 
ſorbs the Acid, and the Alcali being by this Means diſengaged, 
and rendered volatile, affects the Organs with an alcaline Smell, 
which is falſly aſcribed to the fixed Salt. This appears evident- 
ly upon mixing a fixed alcaline Salt with warm freſh Urine, up- 


on which the Liquor that was inodorous before, inſtantly emits 


a difagreeable alcaline Smell. 

7. Another Property of this Salt is, that when mixed with 
any Acid whatever, it immediately produces an Ebullition and 
Efferveſcence; and afterwards is fo intimately united with it in- 
to one Maſs, that if the Saturation is compleat, the Com 
diſcovers no Sign, either of an Akals or an AtGid, but there 


The beſt of this Sort of Salt is brought 


perfectly putr 


Production, 
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is al by this Means produced s Sale of another N N 
which eg * _ called Neutral. | #29 
8. If a pure fixed Alrali is mixed with the Juice of the Turn- 
fole, Roſes, or Violets, it preſently changes their natural Co- 
lour, which is a Kind of Purple, into a Green. SFMT, 
9. When this Alcaline Salt is applied for ſome Time to a hu- 
man Body that is warm, and conſequently exhales ſome Moi» 
ſture, it excites an acute Inflammation, attended with all its 


Symptoms, which ſoon becomes a grey, hard; dead, and often 


black Eſcar, it is therefore capable of producing a true Sphace- 
lus, or Mortification. 


10. All theſe Salts have the Faculty of deterging and clean. 


ing, which is not the Caſe with Reſpect to thoſe called Newtra/. 
Theſe then are the Marks by which fixed Alcaline Salts may be 
known and diſtinguiſhed from all others ; and by theſe we 
ſhall be enabled to avoid Confuſion. 


Such alcaline fixed Salts may be alſo procured from any crodey | 


freſh Vegetable, burnt to Aſhes, and treated in the Manner 
above mentioned. But ſome Plants, by this Management, yield 
a very ſmall Quantity, Such are thoſe, which, when crude; 
have a pungent Smell, which ſtrikes the Noſe, and makes the 
Eyes water ; for almoſt all the Salt of the Plants is volatile; 
and is diſſipated by the Heat of the Fire. Garlic, the bulbous 
vomiting Roots, Onions, Scurvygraſs, Ladies-ſmock, Rockets, 
Hedge-muſtard, Creſſes, Radiſhes, Rapes, Squills, Leeks, Mu- 
ſtard, and the like, are of this Claſs, in which Nature has ſo 
far perſected their Alcaline Salts, as to render them volatile, as 
in Animals, . . | 
| Theſe lixivious actid Salts, have been known to the Antients, 
in almoſt all Ages of which we have any Account, Ariſtotle 
tells us, that the Aſhes of burnt Reeds and Bulruſhes, boiled 
in Water, yield a plentiful Salt. And Varro, de Re Ruſtica, 
informs us, that ſome People about the Rhine, having neither 
Foſſil, nor Sea-falt, inſtead of thoſe, made Uſe of a ſalt Coal, 
which prepared from ſome Sorts of Wood, burnt : From 
which is is plain, that they knew a Method of preparing theſe 
Salts, not unlike that of Trachenius, ſo as to make them leſs 
acrid, and to come nearer to the Nature of the native neu- 
tral Salts, Hence Pliny aſſerts, that Aſhes have the Quality of 
Salt, but are milder. And that the burnt Faces of Wine have 
the Virtues of Nitre (the antient Nitre). And in another 


Place he ſpeaks of the Nitre produced from burnt Oak, which, 


he lays, yields but a ſmall Quantity, IL. 31. C. 10, We far- 
ther learn from Pliny, that Aſhes were in his Time uſed medi- 
cinally, and the Lixivium made of them drank, as a Remedy. 
All theſe Authorities; tv which more _ be added, 25 
ciently evince, that the Diſcovery of Alcalies is not ſo modern 
as ſome imagine, „ ä 
No Native Salts have yet been diſcovered, with which the 
preceding Characteriſtics agree, Alcaline Salts being procured 
from vegetable Subſtances only, by the Action of Fire. But 
ſince the firſt Calcination of Vegetables that ever happened in 
the World, theſe Salts have been produced, Hence therefore, 


in all Ages and Places where this has happened, there muſt 
have been a prodigious Quantity of this Salt generated, which 


always is at laſt together with the Aſhes returned to the Earth, 
In the Revolution, therefore, of ſuch a Number of Years, 
the whole Earth muſt have been converted into this Salt, 
provided it vas immutable; But this is not the Caſe, for theſe 
Salts, when committed to the Earth, render it indeed. fruitful, 
but then they loſe their alraline Nature, and, imbibing the Acid 
of the Air; become neutral Salts, and act as ſuch, 
It is farther remarkable, that no Plant which ever grows up- 
on the Surface of the Earth, if it was. ſuffered to grow. dry 
carious, and rotten, would ever yield a ſingle Grain of a fixe 
Aſcali; but on the Contrary, they are always either diſſipate 
ed into ſuch minute volatile Particles, as eſcape the Notice 
of our Senſes, or leave behind them a Subſtance, which upon 


Examination appears to be ſimple Earth, This Experiment, 


therefore, confirmed univerſally in all Ages, evidently demon- 

ſtrates, that Nature never produces a fixed Alcaline Salt, either 

in the Solids or Fluids of Vegetab les - ... . 
Hence it is certain, that fixed Alcaline Salts have their ſpeei- 


fic Nature imparted to them by Fire, and not by any natural 


* 1 Operation. But this is ſtill farther, evinced by the 
following Experiment, which never fails to ſucceed in the ſame 
Manner : Take any Vegetables, which, if burnt, would yield a 
large Quantity of a fixed Alcaline Salt, let them be reduced to 
Putrefaftion by Art, ſo that their whole Subſtance ſhall be 
„ they will then be\rendered exceedingly fcetid, 
and a great Part of them volatile, and, if 
open Fire, will not yield the leaſt Portion of a fixed Salt, but 
what remains will be a perſectly inſipid Earth. If therefore 


we view this Experiment in a juſt Light, we muſt be of Opi- 


nion, that fixed Alcaline Salts are as much the Creature of 
Fire as Glaſs, which Nobody ever ſuſpected to be a vegetable 
vegetable Alcaline Salts enter its Compoliti- 
on, and are neceſſary to its Exiſtence. 

It muſt alſo be remembered, that theſe Alcaline Salts are 


capable of being reſolyed into a conſiderable Part os 
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are burnt in an 
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bard, bitter, and almoſt vitreſcent z into a fimple Earth z and 
into an Alcaline Salt, that is ſtronger and more pure: 

thus we may obſerve that theſe Araline Salts are no' ſimple 
Bodies ; but that they are compounded of different Parts united 
together, and that the Conjunction of their Principles into one 
Maſs, which has the "94 gang of being eous, is ef- 
ſected by the Strength 

Nature never act by fixed Alcaline Salts, as by her proper In- 


ſtrumenta, unleſs when are received firſt prepared by the 
Fire. And that even . ſhe makes Uſe of them, thus 


repared, in bringing about her Purpoſes, ſhe only operates by 
Go as they — compounded of the three above-mentioned 


Principles z to which, however, as a fourth Part, there ſtill 


ſeems to remain a Portion of Oil, as many Arguments evince. 

Hence it appears, that as theſe fixed Alcaline Salts are ren- 
dered more and more ſimple by a Separation of their conſti- 
tuent Parts, the Salt that thus ariſes will be continually different; 
for that which remains after a Separation of ſome of its Prin- 
ciples, will always be of another, and more ſimple Nature, 
and ntly will have a different Power of acting. Thus, 
in Pot-aſh, which yields the beſt Alaali, a conſiderable Part 
of it is a bitter, hard, pellucid Salt, which does not 
very readily diſſolve in Water. If this is carefully ſeparated 
from the reſt, a purer Alcali is obtained, fitter than the former, 
before this Separation, for many Operations that are perform- 
ed by Alcalies. | 

It is farther to be obſerved, that theſe Alcaline Salts may be 
greatly altered by the caſual Admixture of ſome other Body, 
whilſt the Vegetables are burning, which being alſo of a fixed 
Nature, may be united with them, and remain in the Aſhes, 
Suppoſe, for Inſtance, that Nitre ſhould happen to come among 
them ; then this being fixed with the other vegetable Salt, 
would produce an Alcali, to which, if Oil of Vitriol was added, 
it would emit a fetid Fume, that would in Smell reſemble Spi- 
rit of Nitre, which never is the Caſe, if the Alcali is pure. 
The ſame is true with Reſpect to Sea-ſalt, and many others. 
And laſtly, we muſt take Notice, that the very Burning of 
Vegetables, as it is performed in a different Manner, will pro- 
duce different Salts ; for it is a known Truth, that if the 
ſame Vegetable is burnt ſuddenly in a briſk ſtrong Fire, it will 
yield a Salt different from what is produced by burning it in 
a flow ſmothering Fire. : WW 

Amongſt Alcaline Salts, the moſt common is that which is 
uſually called Por- ab. This is imported in great Quantities from 
Courland, Ruſſia, Poland, and other Parts of the North, where 
it is prepared from the Wood of green Firs, Pines, Oaks, and 
others of a like Nature, of which they make large Piles in pro- 
per Trenches, and burn them till they are reduced to Aſhes. 
"Theſe are immediately ſifted, and were by the Antients call- 
ed Lix, by the Moderns Cineres Clavellati, a Name taken from 
the Clave, or Clavi, Billets, into which the Wood is cleft, to 
make it burn more readily, Theſe Aſhes are then diſſolved 
in boiling Water, and when the Liquor, which contains the 
Salt, is depurated by Subſiding, it is poured off clear, and makes 
a Lixivium. This is immediately put into large Copper Veſ- 
ſels, and is there boiled for the Space of three _ and Nights, 
till at laſt a Salt is left, which takes the Name of Pot-aſb, from 
the Pots the Lixivium is boiled in. This Salt, whilſt it is hot 
and dry, muſt be put up in Caſks, made of dry Wood, and 
which is not impregnated with Oil of any Kind, and by this 
Means it may be preſerved dry ; otherwiſe, if it is expoſed to 
the Air, eſpecially one that is moiſt, it will run into a pin- 
guious alcaline Fluid, exactly like Oil of Tartar per Deliquium. 

By the Manner in which theſe fixed alcaline Salts are pro- 
duced, one would not ſuſpect them to contain any conſidera- 
ble Quantity of Earth, and yet upon Examination, we find they 
yield a great deal, even after they have been rendered as pure 
as it is poſſible to make them. The Truth of this will be evin- 
ced by the following Proceſs: | 

Take a ſtrong Lixivium of vegetable Aſhes, and by ſuffer- 
ing it to ſtand quiet for a long Time, let all the terreſtrial 
Fæces ſubſide to the Bottom; and by this Means, it will be 
ſo depurated, as to become as limpid as Water : Let it then be 
depurated by repeated Filtrations till it become as clear as Cry- 
ſtal. This Liquor then, if examined with a Microſcope ever 


ſo nicely, will not diſcover the leaſt Sign of any terreſtrial Sub- 


ſtance, Then take this pure Lixivium, put it into a 
clean Veſſel, and in a quiet Place, as free as poſſible from Duſt, 
reduce it to the Conſiſtence of a thick Oil; and then in a clean 
iron Pot evaporate this thick Liquor to a Dryneſa, keeping it 
continually ſtirring with an iron Spatulaz and,by this Means, 
you will procure an exceeding Alcaline Salt. hen this is 


done, put this Salt into a clean Crucible, and with a Tile co- 
ver it over as cloſe as poſſible, and in this Condition commit 


it to a very ftrong Fire till it is melted : Then pour it out into 
a warm braſs Mortar, and with a hot Peſtil rub it immediate! 
into a Powder, Let this Powder then be put into a large 


Baſon, and be thus expoſed to the Air in a Place free from Duſt, 


and the Salt in a very ſhort Time will be intirely diſſolved into 
a Liquor perfectly fluid, whilſt to the Bottom there will fall a 


the Fire, Hence it will follow, that 
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white terreſtrial Powder, which being t waſhed from 
the Salt that adheres to it, will appear to be nothing but mere 
Earth, ſuch exactly as that, which remained, of the vegetable 
Aſhes after the Salt was all extracted. If you take this Oil of 
Tartar per Deliquizum and dry it, calcine it, and expole it to the 
Air as before, it will diſſolve again, and you will have a new Oil 
per Deliguizm, and always ſome Earth remaining; and if this 
tion 1s repeated a ſufficient Number of Times, at laſt the 
greateſt Part of the fixed Alcaline Salt will be reduced to a mere 
{imple Earth, which in burning was united with that other 
Principle, both which, joined together, formed the Alcaline Salt ; 
which valine Principle being now by many Calcinations 
Solutions ſeparated from its and ſet at Liberty, flies 
and is diſſipated into the Air, and leaves the Earth alone. It 
all this, Earth, however, is collected together, and weighed, it 
will be found a good deal lighter than the Salt at firſt made Uſe 
of ; this Decreale in its Weight evidently evincing, that a great 
Part of the Salt was rendered volatile, and thus carried away. As 
this Experiment, therefore, conſtantly ſucceeds in this Manner, 
we cannot but conclude, that this Earth, thus diſcovered, did 
really exiſt before in the fixed Alcaline Salt, from which it is 
by this Means procured, and that in ſo latent a Form, that it 
uftered itſelf, during that Time, to be perſectly diſſolved in 
Water, which otherwiſe is ſo repugnant to the Nature of Earth. 


And hence, therefore, it farther appears, that the pureſt Earth, 


when it is united with ſome other Principle, is totally diſſolu- 
ble in Water, though it is in no Degree ſoluble in Water 
* 1 1 ; 

But it often during the ition of this Operati 
that the Alcali changes its fir | hag and is — N 
neutral Salt, which eaſily melts in the Fire like Wax: And 
hence ſome Chymiſts have vainly thought, that they were 
Maſters of that great Secret, an incerated, , Alcaline Salt, 
which the antient Chymiſts ſo highly extolled. But this only 
2 from the volatile Acid in the Air, applying itſelf to this 

t, and being united with it, by which Means a new Kind 
2 gb is 2 rs. gr « the L_ and this Acid, 

ce ting in | rived of all its 
Alcaline Views. I 25 " 

A fixed Alcali, procured in the r above deſcribed, 
has, above all others, every Mark of an Alcali, This Salt, 
therefore, we may fix as a Standard for all of this Kind, by the 
Character of which we may examine any Salts that we are in 
Doubt about, whether they belong to this Claſs, or not. And 
thus we learn, that Alcaline Salts, procurcs by burning, are by 
no Means homogeneous, but compoſed of different Principles, 
Amongſt theſe, the true faline Part is greatly leſs, than 
might be imagined, and when it is alone it is volatile, and 
eſcapes the Notice of our Senſes, inſomuch that as yet we are 
not come toa Knowledge of its proper Nature. 

The Juice preſſed from ripe Grapes, ſpontaneouſly ferments z 
and during this Operation, it is called Muſt, After this Fer- 
mentation is over, and the thicker Fæces ſubſide, and it has 
ſtood a ſufficient Time quiet in the Caſk, it becomes lim- 
pid, fine, and, in Appearance, homogeneous, This is called 
new Wine, after having depoſited theſe Fæces, which are named 
the Lees, or Mother, of Wine, and which were firſt diſperſed 
in the Muſt, then elevated into Flowers, or Yeaſt, and after- 
wards ſubſiding, are collected at the Bottom of the Veſſel, The 
Wine, when it is thus become fine, if it is drawn off from the 
Lees into a clean Veſſel, leaves all theſe thick Fæces behind it; 
from which, by preſſing them ſtrongly through thick Canvas 
Bags, a turbid Wine is procured, which is uſed for making the 
ſtrongeſt * Vinegar, If the dry Fæces that ſtill remain in the 
Bags, and are formed into Cakes, are burnt to Aſhes, theſe, if 
they are ſifted, diſſolved in Water, and depurated from the ſub- 
ſiding Earth, yield a clear Lixivium. And this, by Evapora- 
tion, in large Veſſels produces a Salt, very like the former, 
but more pure, and more acrid. This, then, is a ſecond Spe- 
cies of fixed Alcaline Salts, which by the preceding Fermenta- 
tion ſeem to be rendered more ſubtile than the former. 

If Wine, thus fermented, defecated, and rendered fine, is 
drawn off into a clean Caſk, and ftands for ſome Time, there 
will then begin to appear ſmall ſhining Bodies in it, like Parti- 
cles of Glaſs, which gradually uniting together, form larger 
Globules, which fix upon every Part of the Veſſel that the 
Wine reaches, and thus, by Degrees, incruſtrate over its 
whole Surface with a Kind of ſtony Matter, called, for this 


Reaſon, very properly, by the Germans, Hine-Stone ; by the 
Chymiſts, artar. "This is always of an acid Taſte, and pro- 


duced from Wine only which has been fermented, and depura- 
ted in the Manner above-mentioned. 

When Tartar is diſtilled, a very black Maſs remains at the 
Bottom of the Retort, which r Alcaline, and exceed- 
ingly acrid ; and this is the only Method known of producing a 
fixed, alcaline, acrid, vegetable Alcali in a cloſe Veſſel; for all 
other vegetable Subſtances whatever, when expoſed to the 

Fire in a Retort, produce a black Coal, but never af- 
ford any Alcaline Salt, till this Coal is afterwards burnt in an 
open Fire. But if this black Alcaline Coal of Tartar is . 

ou 


differ a little with Reſpect 
with the Alcaline Salt of Fern, ſhall be different from that made 
with any other Salt. But Chymiſts are very ſenſible, that a 


ſmall Matter will make a conſiderable Alteration in the 

Colour of Glaſs:z thus, Pounding the Salt in a metal or mar- 
ble Mortar, will produce à Difference. Hence it ſeems poſſi» 
ble, that ſomething metalline may inſinuate itſelf into Vegeta- 
bles, which being naturally fixed in the Fire, may impart Pro- 
perties to the Salts which eſcape the Notice of out Benſes, till 
they diſcover themſelves in the Colour of the Glaſs produced 
from them. It is certain, that Particles dow RE 
in many Bodies ; and perhaps Copper may ſame. 
Another Sort of fixed Alcaline Salt, which has been diſcovered 
by the Chymiſts, and accurately deſcribed by Glauber, is pre- 
pared in the following Manner: | 4 

Put ſome pure Nitre in a clean Veſſel, let it melt over the 
Fire, and it will then ſcarcely have any viſible Motion. Whilſt 
it is in this State, throw a Piece of burning Coal into it, and 
in an Inſtant it will produce a great Noiſe, the Coal will be 
agitated upon the Surface of the Nitre, till it is conſumed, and 
then the Nitre will flow quietly again, as before ; then throw 
in another Piece of Coal as before, and the ſame Appearances 
will be renewed, Repeat this till the Nitre is no longer moved 
by the Application of the Coal, and then what remains, will in 
| F —— 

hus, for Example, it betrays a cauſtic Acrimony, and an 
nous Taſte in the Mouth ; it raiſes an Ebullicion with all 
known Acids ; if ſaturated with an Acid, it is converted into a 
compound Salt, whoſe Nature is determined by that of the 
Acid; and it has the very ſame Effect as the Alanin Salt de- 
ſcribed above, with Reſpect to the Production of Colours, Pre- 
cipitations, and Solutions of Bodies, This Salt, however, dif- 
fers in ſome Re from the former, as it al retains 
ſomething of Nitre, which is not utterly d the Pro- 
ceſs, This does not diſcover itſelf, till ſome of the Oil of 
Vitriol is poured upon it z but then a Vapour inſtantly ariſes, 
which by its Smell, like that of Spirit of Nitre, or Aqua Fortis, 
diſcovers its nitrous Nature. In this Experiment, the Oil of 
Vitriol generally grows black, when it is mixed with the Alca- 
li, whence it appears, that ſomething of the Charcoal is united 
with the Alcaline Salt, Glauber, therefore, was certainly in the 
right, in believing this Alanli of Nitre, to be in ſome Meaſure 
different from vegetable Akalies z but when he extols its Vir- 
tues above all others, it is poſſible his own Diſcovery might be- 
tray him into a little E tion. For he boaſts of the Oil 
per Deliguium of this fixed Alcaline Salt, as if it was the Al- 
caheſt, or univerſal Solvent. RY | 

But a third, and the moſt expeditious Way of producing 4 
fixed Aſtaline Salt, and that in great kf „is as follows : 
Take of the beſt and drieſt Tartar, and Nitre reduced to a fine 
Powdet, an equal Quantity; mix them together, and throw 
them by a little at a Time, into a clean iron Veſſel, made al- 
moſt red hot, and an inſtantaneous Deflagration will enſue, 
and a white, alcaline, fixed Salt will be produced. This, too, 
is like a vegetable Alrali in every 
upon being mixed with Oil of Vitriol, it betrays by the Smell its 


original Nitre, 3 bas inns 

here is another ſingular Method of preparing a , i 
Alcaline Salt from Nitre, and that in a very little Time, 28. 
lows : After Antimony is as much as is poſſible deprived of its 
Sulphur, the pure metalline Part, which remains, is called its R-- 
gulus. Take this Regulus, put it into a clean Crucible, melt it 
in the Fire, and when it is in Fuſion, add an eighth Part of the 
pureſt, and drieſt Nitre, It is ſomething arpriigo find that 
this Nitre, which generally flows eaſily iti a ſtrong Fire, cannot 
now be melted, without the Application of a Heat, ititenſe 
enough to fuſe Copper. And when it is urged with a Degree 
of Fire ſufficient to melt it, it immediately acquires a es 
Colour ; and when the Whole is poured out into a Cone, the 
ous — Top, in the Form of a golden Cake. This, 
w rated by ſtriking the Cone, is impitient of Dryneſs, 
and is of ſo acrid, alceline a Nature, that it is perſeckly fiery 
in almoſt all its Effects: Nor have the greateſt Maſters in Chy- 
miſtry ever found any Method of oommunicating to Salt an 
equal Degree of Acrimony. And here it is obſervable that Ni- 
tre, which is the coldeſt of all Salts, and has not the leaft Mark 


or with Tartar and Nitre, i 


Characteriſtic, except that 


ALE 


y Ale in it, when it is thus fuſed with the tnetalline Putt 
An » Acquires this Acrimony, is it were, by Contact. 
is probable, in this Caſe, that the of Antimony is 
very intimately united with the Niere 3 for the Salt thus pro- 
duced,” whilſt it is exceeding dry, und hot, makes u red Tinc- 
28 == of 7 = that immediately of an ex- 
ing eauſtic Nature, is Expetimemt ſuctecdeg whethet 
the Regulus is made with Iron, according toYuchttn's Method, 
to the Antimony, the Experiment then only anfwerin 


guline Part 
in this Caſt 


Polychrefton. And what ſtill makes it mort extraordinary is, 
Fuſion” 
no AO, but remain the fm 
rn t and unſuſpected Effect 
Combination of Bodies, which it was not 
ö to foreſce ; and that general Coneluſtons In Phyſics, are 
to a great deal of Error. From this Experiment, alſo; 
we may obſerve, how eaſily the whole Subftance of Nitre grows 
alcaline, as it were, by mere Oontact 3 for in this Inſtance, it 


is not mixed with the melted Antimony, but only flows at the 


—— it. 
—_—— helice Fol the as + 
They att ater very powerfully and at u great Di 
and from every known Body in which it reſides.” This is wy 
to the Eye, for when ſuch an Alrali is taken out of u iron 
Fire, if it is ſuffered to remain in a very hot Air, cloſe by 
Fire, where Water can by no other Art be diſtovered, it 
even there grow moiſt, and diffolve : And if it is then put into 
a clean, dry, glaſs Veſſel, and dried over the Fire, and the 
Vapour that exhales, is received, and condenſed in an Alembic, 
it will yield again the pure Water which the ralf had nttract- 
ed. Other Salts, if moiſt before, would Have been deprived of 
their Water in the very fame of Heat, and rhe ſain 
Place where the dry Au att! Moiſture. Theſe Alas 
line Saltz therefore, are true Magnets to Water; by this they 
are diſſolved, and are ſtrongly united with it 3 and hence, when 
they are once diſſolved in Water, a Heat equal to that of boiling 
Water will 7-4 momeny too them again, 
Thus, for Inflance, Oil of Tartar r Dellquium, will not 
de dried in « Heat of two hundred and fourteen Degrets of the 
common mercurial Thermometer, which is ſufficient to inaks 
Water boil ; but it muſt be put into a metal Veſſel, and 
continually ſtirring in a Heat of more than ſix hundred 
in order to ſeparate all the Water from it: Hence, we ſearce 
know any Body that parts with its Water with more Diculty. 
The following Experiments were made with a View mg 
covering the Foree with — — 45 Salr. * 5 ; 
ter, the _ they imbib Spaces through | 
their attractive 9 diffuſed. "IM 
An Ounce of a fixed Alcafine Saft, extredingly pure und d 
was put into 4 clean glaſs Baſon, and expoſed to a dry Air, 
a ſubterraheous Place, that was every way incloſed; and not in 
the leaſt diſturbed by any Wind; and in a little Time, the Wa- 
ter was attracted out of this ſtill Air to the Surface of the Salt 
and the Water was thus attracted by the Salt, till the Salt was 
impregnated with near three Ounces of Water, but being then 
thoroughly ſaturated, it did not imbibe any more. Hence it 
| chat ſix cubic Feet of Air at leaſt, was required to ſup» 
ply this Salt with ſuch a Quantity of Water. For if we ſuppoſe 
the Weight of Air to that of Water, as one to a thouſand, and 
a cubic of Water to weigh fixty-four Pounds, then all 
the heavy Bodies in a cubic Foot of Air, will weigh rt; of 4 
Pound. Let us imagine only half of theſe bear Corpuſcles 
to be pure Water, the other half; all the reſt of the poriderous 
Bodits contained in the Air, and then it rs that in 4 
cubic Foot of Air, there will be about half an Ounce of Water; 
As this Salt, therefore, is capable of attracting Water out of 6 
large a Space, we hence diſcover a vety — 9 Power iti 
Nature. Sendivogius, therefore, well obſerved, that the more 
Mlealtes are burtit, the more Water theſe calcined Bodies at- 
tract out of the Air. It is poſſible, however, that the Water 
in the Air, at a Diſtance from that which ſurrounds the Alca- 
line Salt, may be drawh into this Air, and ſupply the Plate of 
that Water which is attrafted by the Salt, 
But to come at amore accurate Khowledge of this Attraction 
of Water by Alralint 8ahs, Boerhtiave took a large glafs Bottle, 
clean, and dry, and hot, ab if it had Juſt been taken o. 
of the Ghſs-Houſe Oven, Into this he put ſome pure Salt 
Tartar; very hot and dry alſo, and reduced to Powder; in the 
Manner above deſcribed. He then immediately ſtopped the 
Mouth of the Bottle with a dry Cork, and tied over it 4 Hog's 
Bladder foftened with Oil, and made very ſupple : The Effect 
ef this Experiment was, that the Salt which adhered to the 
of the Glaſs, was n moiſt with the Water contait 


in that prom. 2. Air included in the glaſs Bottle, thou 
the Air was extremely hot and dry, at the Time that the Bot- 
tle was cloſed, 


2, It 


ALG 


2. It has not yet been determined with any Degree of Cer- 
- tainty, ior Trig Alcaline Salts repehAir, or attract it fo 
Rrong'y, as not to part with it again readily. Experiments 
that have been made with this View leave the Thing dubious. 
It is very certain that Oil of Alain Salts per Deliquium, exa- 
mined by the Air-Pump, gives not the leaſt Indications of con- 
taining Air, ſince none is to be ſeparated from it, when the 
Preſſure of the Atmoſphere is taken away, even tHough the Oil 
is made very hot in order to expel the Air. On the contrary it 
is equally- certain, that when Alcalins Oils per Deliguium are 
mixed with Oil of Vitriol, from which the Air has been ex- 
trated by the Air-Pump, a ſurpriſing Quantity of elaſtic Air 


is produced, or, as it is called, generated, Upon conſidering they 


theſe Circumſtances, it appears moſt probable that fixed Alca- 
lins Salts actually attract Air, and unite it with themſelves fo 
ſtrongly, that it is not to be diſlodged, till the Texture of the 
Salt is deſtroyed by the Efferveſcence upon mixing it with an 
Acid. We | 

Theſe pure, acrid, fixed, Alcaline Salts, if they are mixed with 

the oureſt Alcobol, when come very hot out of the Fire, at- 
tract it, and unite with it; but if there is the leaſt Mixture of 
Water, either in the Salts or the Alcohol, then the Salts repel 
the Alcohol, nor can they be no any Art whatever. In 
this Manner, therefore, „ fixed Alcaline Salts divide ſtrong 
Spirit of Wine into two Parts, that are not afterwards miſcible 
with each other, that is, into a Water ſaturated with the Alca- 
line Salt, and into a pure Alcohol, which ſwims at the Top. 
And thus, again, plainly appears the reciprocal Attraction be- 
twixt Water and fixed Alcaline Salts : Take a Pint of the 
pureſt Alcohol, mix with it a ſmall Quantity of Water, and 
then add a dry Alcaline Salt, and the Alcali will in an Inftant 
draw into it that little Portion of Water, and will appear in the 
Form of a thick Oil about the Sides of the Glaſs ; and, at the 
ſame Time, the Combination of the Alcohol and Water will 
be utterly prevented. 9 f 
Theſe Alcaline Salts act alſo upon vinous Spirits in another 
Manner: For, as every Spirit drawn by Fire, from Wine of 
any Sort, has always a volatile Acid intermixed with it, the 
Acid being greedily attracted by the Alcaline Salt, the Spirit by 
this Means becomes much more pure, when freed from the Acid 
which adhered to it, and conſequently will be very different, 
beth in its Nature and Virtues, from what it was before this 
Operation. And the Alcali itſelf will alſo, at the ſame Time, 
be intirely altered, and become a Salt compounded of an Acid 
and Alcali, infomuch that, if it is perfectly faturated in this 
Manner, a Salt perfectly neutral will be produced. 

Theſe Obſervations direct us to a Method of preparing a pure 
Alcohol, without Diſtillation, or any Aſſiſtance from Fire; for 
add a ſufficient Quantity of Pot-aſh to common Spirit of Wine, 
and ſtir them about til they are thoroughly mixed together, 
the Water will be attracted by the Alcaline Salt, and the Alco- 
hol will ſwim at the Top, which, by a gentle Decantation, will 
come off good the firſt Time, If any Doubt remains, whether it 
is quite pure, or not, put ſome more Pot-aſh into the Alcohol thus 

ed, and by ſtirring them about, and then pouring the 
iquor off, as before, it may be rendered ſo, In this Opera- 
tion, however, the Spirit of Wine always diſcovers an Oil, 
which before appyared neither in the Spirit of Wine, nor the 
Alcaline Salt, but is generated when they are thus mixed toge- 


Another Property of Alcaline Salts is to unite intimately with 
diſtilled vegetable Oils: For if the moſt acrid, pure, dry Alca- 
line Salt is thrown very hot into a diftilled Oil, it attracts 
the Oil greedily, with a conſiderable hiſſing Noiſe, and unites 
it ſo with its own Subſtance, that there is immediately formed 
a Kind of Soap, and the Oil is more firmly united to the Alea - 
line Salt, and the Soap is rendered more perſect, if the Mixture 
is ſet in a ſubterraneous Place; for by this Means both of them 
become ſemi- volatile, and form a Maſs diſſolvable in Water, 
which is endued with excellent medieinal Virtues, This is the 
Ens parvum Sapientum, the Saps Helmontianus, the Sal-Valatile 
Tartari of Starkey, and the Correftor of Matthews, It was 
formerly in great Reputation, firſt in England, and afterwards 
all over Europe; for it powerfully reſolves almoſt every Kind 
of viſcid Concretion that is generated from the Humours of the 
human Body: Hence it incides and attenuates the. tenacious 
Concretions that obſtru the Veſlels, and at the ſame Time it 
tly ſtimulates the Veſſels themſelves ; and thus, by acting 
both upon the Solids. aud Fluids, it promotes the Secretions wy 
Sweat and Urine, and by theſe Evacuations carries off the Ca 
of many chronical Diſtempers. This Soap alſo intirely alters 
the Nature of many Simples, when digeſted with them, and 
hence, - depriving ſome of their Virulence, imparts to them Vir- 
tues very different from what they naturally poſſeſſed. The 
Chymiſts, however, as is uſual with them, have been too laviſh 
in the Praiſe of this Medicine, which they have extolled as an 
univerſal Remedy. But it muſt be obſerved, that this Combi- 
tion of a fixed Alcaline Salt and diſtilled Oil can never be 
8 about, if the leaſt Portion of Water adheres either to 
the Salt or Oil; and for this Reaſon it is neceſſary the 
ſhould be hot when mixed with the Oil. It will even hinder 


: 


A Lc 
the Succeſs of the ion, if a ſmall Portion of the Mulm 
Salt ſtands above the Oil in the Veſſel, and this, by being ex - 
poſed to the Air, grows ever ſo little moiſt. | 
Fixed Akaline Salts are eaſily united alſo with the expreſſed 
Oils of Vegetables, or Animals, as is daily ſeen in their Combi- 
nation into artificial Soap by the Aſſiſtance of quick Lime, 


Water and Fire. | 
attract all Kind of Acids hat- 


But Alcalim Salts remarka 
ever, whether animal, vegetable, or mineral, and that whether 
dry or moiſt, pure or diluted. And this Force, with which 
lies thus attract Acids, is incomparably greater than that 
with which they attract Water: For in this Action, by which 
unite theſe Acids with themſelves, violently expel the 
Air that reſides both in the Salt and Acid, "whence ariſe ſuch 
Numbers of Air-bubbles, 'which ſuddenly appear, and burſt, 
This Union alſo makes them repel even Water, and when 
are thus ſaturated, they will ally ſuffer themſelves to be dried, 
or deprived of their Water, which before, when were 
ſeparated, they retained moſt tenaciouſſy. Pure Oil of Vitrio 
for Inſtance, when it is alone, can ſcarcely by any Art be mx 
deprived of its Water ; Oil of Tartar not without a great deal 
of Difficulty: And yet, when you mix them together, the Wa- 
ter is expelled in ſuch a Manner, that a Salt almoſt dry appears 
in the Veſſel under it, as is evident in the Preparation of Tar. 
tarus Vitriolatus. The ſame is true alſo of other Acids, when 
are combined with an Alkali, This Power however, by 
which Atcalies attract Acids, is limited to certain Bounds 3 
hence there appears a great Diverſity among them, though this, 
indeed, ſrems more owing to a Difference in the Acids, than in 
the Alcalies, Upon this Subject the illuſtrious Homberg has 


_ communicated to the World many uſeful Obſervations, ſome of 


which are of Importance enough to deſerve inſerting: 
One Qunce of Salt of Tartar abſorbed all the Acid from fout. 
teen Ounces of the beſt diſtilled Vinegar z and hence, after it 
was dried, it was increaſed in Weight three Drams thirty-ſix 
Grains ; the remaining Part of the Vinegar was mere inſipid 
Water, By this Means, then, we diſcover the Proportion 
there is between the Acid, and the Water of the Vinegar. 
The fame Quantity of Salt of Tartar abſorbed all the Acid 
from two Ounces five Drams of Spirit of Salt; the Increaſe of 
Weight, when dried, was three Drams fourteen Grains. 
An Ounce of Salt of Tartar abſorbed all the Acid from one 
Ounce, two Drams, thirty-ſix Grains of Spirit of Nitre ; the 
Increaſe of Weight was three Drams ten Grains. 
- The ſame Quantity of Salt abſorbed all the Acid from one 
Ounce, two Drams, thirty Grains of Aqua Fortis; the increaſed 
Weight was three Drams ſix Grains. | 
From five Drams of Oil of Vitriol an Ounce of Salt of Tartat 
abſorbed all the Acid ; the Increaſe of Weight in the dried Salt 
was three Drams five Grains, | 
As theſe are the principal Acids, we may infer,” Firſt, that in 
acid Liquors, though various with Reſpe& to their Bulk, whilſt 
united with their Water, yet the acid Principle has nearly. the 
ſame Weight in all. Thus Vinegar, which is the lighteſt of 
all theſe Acids, increaſed the Weight of the ſame Salt of Tartar, 
as much as the Oil of Vitriol, which is the heavieſt and ſtrongeſt, 
The ſame too is true with Reſpect to the other Acids, the 
Difference between the greateſt and leaſt - Increaſe of Weight 
being no more than thirty-one Grains, and that only in the 
Vinegar, and this becauſe the Tartarus Regeneratus, that is, 
the_compound Salt formed by the Union of the Salt of Tartar 
and Acid of the Vinegar, is not dried without a vaſt deal of 
Difficulty. £ 
. Secondly, Acids ſeem to differ principally as to the 2 
of Water they are diluted with, ſince the pure Acid, When 
is extracted, diſcovers always the fame Weight. If fourteen 
Ounces, therefore, of the ſtrongeſt Vinegar could by any Con- 
trivance be reduced to five Drams, by ting the Water 
from it only, and collecting the Acid into a ſmaller Compaſs 
without altering it, it is poffible that the Vinegar thus reduced 
in Bulk would be as ſtrong as Oil of Vitriol. It is however 
certain, that it would be then capable of ſaturating the ſame 
Quantity of Alcaline Salt. 
Thirdly, We hence perceive, how great a Part of theſe acid 
Liquors is Water. * ' 
Fourthly, It is probable, that if theſe acid Salts could be ob- 
tained pure without any. Water at all, they would 'then appear 
in a ſolid Form. This, however, has never yet been accom- 
r Very intenſe Cold has come neareſt it of any Thing, 
t not quite compleated it. Hence alſo we may conceive what 
ſurpriſing Effects Alcaline Menſtruums may produce, when they 
act upan. Subſtances that have any latent Acid in them, or upon 
thoſe that are actually conſolidated, and held together by an 
Acid; and hence,” when this Acid is abſorbed, they fall again 
into their conſtituent Elements. | | | 
When this Aﬀulion of an Acid to an Alcali is performed 
gradually and cautiouſly: in warm Liquors, and in a large Veſſel, 
if at the ſame Time the Veſſel is ſhaken after every Inſtillation 
of the Acid, the Mixture at laſt arrives to ſuch a Te - 
that there will be no farther Ebullition : And this is called the 
Point of Saturation. If Acids ure after this added, no more Agi- 


tation 
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ion will be excited, than there is upon mixing Water wich 
Wan: And then the Compound thus produced is neither Alca- 
line nor Acid, but nettral, formed by the Union of both. Hence 
Acids have been called Males, and Alcalies Females, and the 


of them both Hermaphrodites : The Alcali, the Va- 


cuum ; the Acid, Rn. The Alcali, the Chaos, and the 

cid the impregnating Spirit. n 
A, The Von Ebullition and Efferveſcence, that appear _ 
the Mixture of an Alcali and an Acid, whilſt the Air and a- 
ter are forcibly expelled, may poſſibly ariſe, becauſe theſe Bodies 
im fly drive out whatever lies betwixt them, when t 
aſp irongly into mutual Contact: And if fo, this Ebullition 
and Efferveſcence do not ariſe from any Diſagreement, but from 
an Aſſociation of Principles, Hence the following Queries will 
naturally ariſe: 1. Whether Acids abound plentifully with Air, 
whilſt Alcalies contain none at all? So far is certain, that the 
ſtrongeſt Alcali, taken very hot out of the Fire, and fo proba- 
bly deprived of all its Air, will, if it is thrown into an acid Li- 
quor, produce a prodigious Efferveſcence, and a great Quantity 
of Air will be generated, Hence may we not arrive at the true 
Reaſon, why Acids, when they are predominant in animal Bo- 
dies, are productive of ſo much Flatulency ? Do not neutral 
Salts, produced from a Combination of Alcalies and Acids, loſe 
the greateſt Part of their Air; and are they not for this Reaſon 
found to be very little flatulent in the human Body? Are not 
acid, or at leaſt aceſcent Bodies, the only Subſtances which are 
diſpoſed to ferment, becauſe of the latent Air they contain ? 
And is not this latent Air the Source of that prodigious an- 
tity of Air, which is generated by Fermentation ? Does Fer- 
mentation therefore naturally tend to the Generation of Acids, 
whilſt an intenſe Fire produces Alcalies ? 

From what has been ſaid it appears, that amongſt natural 
Cauſes, by which Motion is excited in the Univerſe, we muſt 
reckon Alealies and Acids, at the Time when theſe are mixed 
together, which Motion ceaſes, as ſoon as ever this Combina- 
tion is compleated. . 

The Motion thus excited ſetms of conſiderable Importance in Vege- 
tation, or rather in preparing the Earth ok it. People concerned 
in Husbandry are ſenſible, that frequent Ploughing or Digging the 
Earth mellows it, as they call it, and renders it fertile; or, to ſpeak 
more philoſophically, difunites the Parts of the Earth, which other- 
wiſe cohere together, and form large Glebes, and reduces them into 
ſmall Particles, better ſuited to the ubſequent Solution they are to un- 


dergo, in order to the Produftion of a Plant. Now when the Earth 


is once furniſhed with an Alcaline Salt, and that is intimately united 
with _ Particles, which ſoon happens, becauſe theſe Salts, 
attracting the Water floating in the Air, run into an Oil per Deli- 
quium, and fink into the Ground ; the ſame Salts attract alſo the 
Acid of the Air, till they are ſaturated, and both together rendered 
neutral, Whilſt therefore this Neutralization is effetting, an Effer- 
weſcence is made leiſurely and by Degrees, as the Alcaline Salt im- 
bibes the Acid, e Motion is excited in the Parts of the Soil 
which were impregnated with the Alcali, ana by this Motion the 
Particles of the Earth are ſeparated from each other, more effeftually 
than either by Ploughing or Digging. This Separation is an excellent 
Preparativt for a future Solution, and indeed is one Step towards it, 
fence the Solution of a Body is only the Reducing it into Particles fine 
enough to float in the Menſtruum that diſſolves it, and ſmall enough 
to be tranſparent, and conſequently not viſible. 

There can be no Doubt, but that in the Action of theſe 
Alcaline Menſtrua upon Acids, the Water is expelled out of 
them, as well as the Air, when they thus unite together; for 
though they are perfectly fluid, when they are mixed, yet they 
harden in the very Act of Combination, into little ſaline Gle- 
bules, and appear in-the Water in the Form of pellucid Cryſtals, 
the watery Liquid being driven out, and ſwimming at the Top. 
And when the Saturation is compleat, the Water may be ſepa- 
rated pure, and without any faline Taſte, and then the Re- 
mainder is eaſily dried into the Form of a white, farinaceous, 
opake Powder, and that too by a gentle Heat, whereas the Pa- 
rent Alcali and Acid, by whoſe Combination they are produced, 
either cannot be dried at all, or not without the greateſt Diffi- 
culty. 
It is farther remarkable, with reſpect to theſe compound 
Salts thus prepared, that it is extremely difficult to ſeparate again 
the Alcali from the Acid, ſo as to procure either of them pure, 
by the Aſſiſtance of Fire only. Sal Ammoniac, for Inſtance, 
made by a Combination of Alcaline Spirit of Sal Ammoniac, and 
Spirit of Sea-Salt, may be ſublimed, by expoſing it to a ſuffigient 
Degree of Fire ; but it will not be thus poſſible to ſeparate it 
into the faline Principles of which it was compounded. The 
ſame is true with Regard to Tartarus Vitriolatus, Sal Marinus 
Regeneratus, Nitrum Reſuſcitatum, Tartarus Regeneratus, and 
others. There are, however, ſome Methods diſcovered, by 
which this Reſolution of compound Salts, into their conſtituent 
Alcaline, and Acid ſaline Principles, may be accompliſhed, and 
the Knowledge of theſe will make us acquainted with ſome of 
the moſt ſecret Myſteries of Chymiſtry. In order, therefore, 
to arrive at the — — it is neceſſary to examine 


awe 


Alle, Yherefore, though they attract all known, Acid 
at the ſame Time it is . that they attract ſomey 
much more powerfully than others. This Arden is abun» 
dantly confirmed by iments. Thus, if upon an 
perfectly ſaturated with Vinegar, or upon Tartarus Regenera- 
tus, Spirit of Salt, or Nitre, or Sulphur, or Vittiol is pou 
then the latent Aleali will attract into it that Acid, and 
from it the Acid of the Vinegar with which it was before ſa 
rated ; and hence a Liquor, nearly of the Nature of Spirit 


Mow» may be afterwards drawn from this Compound with 
a moderate Heat, there remaining a conſiderably fixed, —— 


rated, nitrous Salt at the Bottom of the Veſſel: Again, if Spi- 


rit of Nitre is poured upon an Alcali, ſaturated with ey ot 
Salt, an Aqua Regia will ariſe in Diſtillation ; and a nitrous 
2 2 Bottom; range noges from its former 

ature, On the contrary, if Spirit of Salt is poured an 
Alcali, ſaturated with Spirit of Niere, the Mixture will fn Di- 
ſtillation alſo yield an Aqua Regia, and the Salt that remains 
will be of a nitrous Nature, and ſomewhat inflammable ; howe- 
ver of 'a Nature very different, both from Sea-Salt, and Ni- 
tre, In both theſe Caſes, as there is no conſiderable Difference 
betwixt the Acid of Nitre, and that of the Salt, with reſpe& to 
their Strength, each of theſe Acids, in ſome Degree, dillodges, 
and expels the other, by which means they riſe mixed together; 
and both of them alſo remain united with the Aleall in the 
Reſiduum. 

Pour Oil of Vitriol upon an Alcali, ſaturated with Spirit of 
Nitre ; a pure Spirit of Nitre is immediately expelled, and the 
Acid of the Vitriol unites with the Alcaline Part of the Nitre, 
and forms a Salt at the Bottom, ſomewhat of the Nature of 

artarus Vitriolatus, h different from it in ſome of its 
Properties; it has, however, carcely any Thing in common with 
Nitre. And, laſtly, if Oil of Vitriol is poured upon ſaQtitious, 
or natural Sea-Salt, a very volatile Acid, fuming Spirit of Sea- 
Salt, will inſtantly arlſe, endowed with almoſt all the known 
Virtues pf Spirit of Salt, except that it fumes more, is more 
volatile, and its Vapour is noxious and ſuffocating, till it is 
corrected by repeated Depurations, All theſe Experiments, 
therefore, certainly prove that thoſe Acids, which are natural» 
ly diluted with a lefs Quantity of Water, have a greater Power 
of uniting themſelves with Acalies, than thoſe, which are natu- 
rally diluted with a greater. And this Rule, ſo far as has yet 
appeared by Experiment, may be laid down as general, that the 
ſtronger Acid always expels from the Alcali that which is weaker 
and which is the leaſt powerfully attracted by the Alcali. And 
then the ſtronger Acid always unites with that Alcah from 
which the weaker was expelled, and takes Poſſeſſion of the Place 
in which that reſided. 

Again, the Salt thus generated, loſing the Diſpoſition it had 
acquired from the firſt and weaker Acid, which is now removed, 
— on very nearly the Nature of that Salt, from which the 

| and ſtronger Acid, which is now united with the Alcalin⸗ 
Part, was drawn, It muſt, however, be confeſſed, that there 
is always ſome remarkable Difference betwixt the Salts thus 
produced; and the native Salts from which thoſe ſtronger Acids 
were procured. Thus, for Inſtance, the Sal Mirabilis Glaube- 
ri, which is prepared by a Diſtillation of Sea Salt, with the beft 
Oil of Vitriol, is of a very different Nature from that Tar- 
tarus Vitriolatus, which is obtained by a Saturation of Oil of 
Tartar with Oil of Vitriol. This is alſo true, with reſpect to 
other compound Salts, Thus the Salt which is procured by 
diſtilling Glauber's Spirit of Nitre, is intirely different from the 
Sal Mirabilis of the ſame Author, though both theſe are ſup» 
poſed to be produced from the ſame Acid, and the ſame Alcali, 
This Rule therefore, which has been laid down by the moſt emi- 
nent Chymiſts, That Acids always convert Alcalies into their Na» 
ture in ſuch a Manner, that from theſe C ds, may be conſlant- 
ly regenerated thoſe Salts, which before yielded theſe Acids, is too 
general, and muſt be underſtood with ſome Relſtriction. 

It is farther remarkable, that when theſe ſtronger Acids thus 
poured upon compound Salts, expel thence the weaker Acids 
which were united with them before, and join withthe remaining 
Alcalies, this new Combination is effected without any conſide- 
table Efferveſcence or Conflict: For the firſt and weaker Acid 
quits the Alcali, and the laſt and ſtronger takes its Place, with- 
out any great Ebullition, notwithſtanding there ariſes ſuch a 
prodigious Emotion, when a pure Alcali is mixed with a 
Acid, Nor does it appear, that any Air is generated by this 
Union, 9 in the other Caſe it was expelled in fo large 4 
Quantity. It is probable, therefore, that the Efferveſcence 
which was excited in the firſt Saturation of the Alcali, had ex · 
pelled all the Air, ſo that now the new Acid does nothing more 
than enter into the ſaturated Alcali thus deprived of its Air, and 
remains there, without either expelling or attrafting any Air; 
arid it ſeems a farther Confirmation of this, that if the Acid 
which is expelled by a ſtronger Aeid, is mixed with another 
Alcali, it will with that raiſe a violent Efferveſcence, ſo that 
a great Heat, Noiſe, and Generation 'of Air will 1 
whilſt in the compound Salt, there was very little of any ſuck 
Appeatances, 
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What has been faid above, with reſpect to fixed {lcaline Salts, 
mill be ſufficient to give a general Idea of their Nature and Pro- 
ies. It remains, that I give the different Methods of pre- 
ring fixed Alcaline Salts for medicinal Uſes, and ſpecify the 
Vireues they are - ſuppoſed to exert in and upon the human 
Body, This I ſhall do principally from Baerhaave, becauſe he 
has given the particular Proceſſes with more ExaQtneſs, and 
been more juſt in his Reflections upon them, than any prece- 
ding Writer upon theſe Subjects. ; 

I muſt, however, take Notice of two Miſtakes which the 
above-mentioned Author ſeems to have made, in regard to the 
Theory of theſe Salts, and which he is ſo ſollicitous of propaga- 
ting, that he takes all Opportunities of repeating them. 

firſt is, when he tells us, that fixed Alcaline Salts are ne- 
yer produced naturally, but are only generated by Fire from 
Vegetables, This is evidently an Error, becauſe, according to 
the beſt Accounts we have of the Egyptian Natron, it agrees 
with fixed Alcaline Salts in moſt, or perhaps all its Properties. 
Now this is a native Salt, procured either from the Earth by 
boiling it in Watet, 'or elſe by evaporating the Water of cer- 
tain Ponds, or Lakes, to Dryneſs. And we have an Account 
of an Earth which is got near Smyrna, which, by boiling in 
Water, and a ſubſequent Evaporation, yields a Salt very little, 
if at all, different from Pot-Aſh, and which may for all Purpo- 
fes be uſed in its Stead. And the Heat of boiling Water is in 
no Inſtance ſufficient to generate an Alcaline Salt. | 
The ſecond Miſtake is, when he inculcates, that the fixed 
Alcaline Salts of Vegetables of all Kinds are exactly alike, and 
nothing different, either in their phyſical Properties, or medici- 
nal Virtues; though he confeſſes, that the Salts of different 
Plants, impart a different Colour to the Glaſs which is made 
from them, which proves, at leaſt, ſome Variety. He farther 
ſays, that a Portion of the vegetable Oil always adheres to the 
Salt, notwithſtanding the exceſſive Fire — have endured ; 
as therefore the Oil of every Vegetable differs from that of 
every other Vegetable, this Circumſtance muſt make Dif- 
ference in the fixed Salt. And in this I have the Muftrious 
Hoffman's Opinion in my Favour. 

If this Controverſy is brought to the Teſt of Experience, I 
am certain it will be determined againſt the above-mentioned 
illuſtrious Boerhaave. For the Salts procured from ſome Plants 
will, even when mixed with an Acid, and ſaturated, cauſe a 

reat Heat and Senſation of Burning at the Stomach, whilſt 
Sale of Wormwood ſaturated with 1 ſame Acid, and given a 
few Hours after, will cauſe no ſuch Uneaſineſs, but have a much 
better medicinal Effect. And this is ſo femarkable, that I have 
frequently diſcovered by the Effect, that other Salts have been 
ſubſtituted in the Room of Salt of Wormwood, And from the 
various Effects I have ſeen produced from the fixed Salts of dif- 
| ferent Plants, I am convinced that it is as much impoſſible to 

rocure a Salt endued with exactly the ſame Virtues as Salt of 
\Worumrdpd from any other Plant, as it is to produce a Plant 
of Wormwood from, the Seed of any other Vegetable, And I 
believe the ſame may be ſaid with reſpect to the fixed Salts of 
Broom, Bean-ſtalks, Mint, Fern, and moſt other Plants. 
Though at the ſame Time it muſt be confeſſed, that the fixed 
Alcaline Salts of all Vegetables agree very much in all their ſen- 
ſible Qualities ; but as Nature has ays of acting, to which 
we are Strangers, and draws mechanical Properties from Sources 
to us unknown, it is dangerous, as well as imprudent, to de- 
termine any Thing from Theory, before it is confirmed by a 
Multitude of Experiments, 

As Alcaline Salts made after the Manner of Tachenius ſhould, 
by the Character Boerhaave gives of them, be of great Impor- 
tance in Phyſic, I ſhall begin with thoſe. 


The MzTHoD of preparing a fixed ALCALINE SALT 
from BURNT VEGETABLES, after the Manner of 
TACHENIUS, 


1. Put into a large and deep iron Frying-pan, a Quantity of 
the Leaves and Stalks of clean, dry, freſh, green Roſemary ; 
upon this lay an iron Plate, in fuch a Manner, that it may com- 
preſs the Roſemary, and perfectly cover it all over. Then 
place the Pan upon a — Fire, which increaſe gradually, 
till the Veſſel grows red hot. The Plant will then ſmoke, 
diffuſe a Smell, and be converted into a Coal. Then add 
more freſh Roſemary, cover it, compreſs it down, and proceed 
as before, till this is alſo turned into a Coal. Repeat this till a 
Quantity is procured, ſufficient for the Purpoſe intended. Du- 
ting this Operation, take all poſſible Care that the Herb does 
not flame, which is beſt prevented, by covering it_in ſuch a 
Manner, that it has no Communication with the Air, for if 
that comes to it, it burſts out into a Flame, which in this Caſe 
does Harm, This is called the Uftulation of a Plant, and the 
flower and mote gradually it is pe the Operation will 
be proportionably more perfect. The burnt Herb will be ve- 
ry black, brittle, and bitter; and boiled in Water, the Decoc- 
tion ſcarcely diſcovers any Salt in it, but taſtes burnt and bitter, 
and is ſudorifc z ſo that in the Uſtulation of a Plant into a black 
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Coal, ſcarcely any Salt is diſcoverable, cither by the Lixivium 
made from it, or Taſte of the Coal. * 


2. When this firſt Part of the Proceſs is rightly performed, 
take away the iron Plate which covered the Roſemary, and let 


the Frying-pan, with the uſtulated Herb, remain on the fame 


Fire; upon which, as ſoon as ever the Air comes to it, the 
Herb, which is now become black, will take Fire, and would very 
caſily riſe into a Flame; but this muſt here be carefully pre- 
vented, and the Ignition muſt be ſuſtained by a Fire accommo- 
dated to the Purpoſe. When the upper Part, which is conti- 
guous to the Air, has for ſome Time ſparkled, its Fire 

out, and then it immediately grows white. But the Parts of 
the uſtulated V ble which are covered. with theſe white 
Aſhes, will till remain black, and on Fire, and therefore. all 
the Herb muſt be gently ſtirred about with an iron Rod, till 
the whole Maſs has in every Part been ſucceſſively on Fire, and, 
by this continual Agitation, been for a ſufficient Time expoſed 
both to the Air and Fire together, ſo as to be converted into 
one homogencous white. Maſs, which is then but in ſmall 
Quantity, ponderous, and equally white. And when this is 
done, it is impoſſible to raiſe a ſingle Spark in the Maſs by the 
ſtrongeſt Fire: Though if there is but one black Leaf in it, 


that, as ſoon as ever it comes into Contact with the Air, will 


take Fire in the ſame Manner as the reſt did, When the 
whole Herb is thus reduced to a Whitenefs, it has then an acrid, 
and ſomewhat urinous, faline Taſte, which never appears in 
the Herb, as long as that black Part, which is a pure inflam- 
mable Oil, continues to adhere to it; but as ſoon as ever this 
is intirely conſumed by the Fire, then the Salt, which is not 
waſted by the Fire, begins to diſcover itſelf. Hence it appears, 
that the Conſumption of the Oil is neceſſary, before the Salt 
can be procured. 

3. Let the Aſhes thus prepared, be left an Hour or two up- 
on the Fire, ſo as to be kept conſtantly red hot, and let them be 
continually ſtirred with an iron Rod ; and 'this compleats the 
Calcination of Herbs for Tachenius's Salt. In the firſt Part of this 
Operation, the ſuffocated Action of the Fire, after it has expelled 
the Water, intimately unites the ſaline and oily Principles, into 
a ſulphureous ſaline Concrete, to ſpeak in the Language of the 
Chymiſts, which is in ſome Meaſure of a ſaponaceous Nature, 
but which, at the ſame Time, has a large Admixture of a very 
ſubtile Earth. 

4. Put the Aſhes thus procured into a clean iron Veſſel, with 
ſix Times their Weight of pure Rain-water, and boil them, 
ſtirring them often with an iron Ladle, then the Liquor that 
ſwims at the Top will be acrid, lixivious, and ſaline, and will 
have drawn a great Part of the Salt out of the Aſhes, leaving 
the Earth at the Bottom, Let this be poured off, and filtered 
boiling hot, till it becomes perfectly limpid, and then let it be 
ſet by, under the Title of a Lixivium for Tachenius's Salt. 
If the Earth. that remains at the Bottom of the Veſlel, or in 
the Filter, is boiled again, with freſh Water, it will till yield 
a farther Lixivium ; but the Taſte of this will more reſemble 
the Acrimony of Lime, and will contain leſs Salt: This may 
be filtered too, and mixed with the former, Let the 
Earth that is left behind be boiled with more Water, and the 
Liquor poured off as before, and this be repeated, till the laſt 

ater comes off as inſipid as it was put on, Theſe laſt Lixi- 
viums may be thrown away as of little Uſe. Let the Earth 
that remains be ſhook about with Rain-water, let this, when 
it is become turbid, be poured off, and proceed in this Manner, 
till the Sand, which alone will ſink to the Bottom, is perfeRl 
ſeparated from the true Aſhes, which laſt will be mixed wit 
the Water, Let theſe turbid Waters be mixed together, and 
ſuffered to ſettle, and there will fall an Earth to the Bottom, 
which being dried, is a pure vegetable, elementary, almoſt 
virgin Earth, very proper for making Cupels. 

5. Let the pure Lixivium, above-mentioned, be evaporated 
in a clean iron Veſſel, till it is become quite dry, keeping it con- 
tinually ſtirring towards the End of the Proceſs to prevent the 
Salt from adhering too much to the Veſſel, and by theſe Means, 
is procured a browniſh Salt, that will be acrid, and ſomewhat * 
Alcaline, and which will gradually diſſolve in the Air; but yet 
not ſo readily, as a perfect Alrali: The browner this Salt is, the 
more rightly will it be prepared; for it will have ſo much the 
more of the Oil in it. 2 

6. If this Salt is put into a clean Crucible, and ſet in a Fire 
every Way ſurrounding it, till the Crucible is red hot, it will 
eaſily flow like Water, much ſooner than a true fixed | Alcaline 
Salt; and then it muſt, be ppured out upon a clean brafs Plate 
in Form of little Cakes. And thus you have the pure fix- 
ed vegetable Salt of 222 which may be rendered ſtill 

„ by expoling it to the Moiſture of the Air, or diſſolving 

in Rain- water, and then filtering the Liquor, and letting 
it ſtand quiet, for a ſufficient Time, let it be inſpiſſated till a 
Pellicle appears on the Surface ; and then, by ſetting it by in a 
{till Place, it will ſhoot into faline Glebules, which are Cryſtals, 
of all others, the moſt pure. In theſe there is not contained an 
acrid Alcali, but the Oil of the Plant, being united with the A- 
caline Salt, renders it more mild. It is obſervable, — |; 
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of this Salt will 'de eaſily altered, if a Coal happens 
w_ into it whilſt it 5 ſor then it immed AC» 
_ quires a leaden Colour, which will vary, according to the 1 
tity of the Coal that gets amongſt it. 
. OBsERVAT1ONs on the preceding PRoc ss. 


1. Theſe Salts are neither acrid, nor igneous, but are a fa 
line Compound - of an Qil cloſely united by the Fire with an 
acrid Alcats z and they differ from an acrid, alcaline, cauſtic Salt, 
in Proportion, as the Herb undergoes a longer Uſtulation, and as 
the Air is kept from them during the Operation, And by theſe 
Means their medicinal Virtues too, are increaſed in Proportion. 

2. They are not, therefore, in their Nature fo contrary to an 
Acid, as to ſo great a Quantity of it, as pure Alcahies. 
If they are properly prepared, they may in ſome Meaſure ſu 
ply theWant of ſea and foflile Salt for the common Uſes of 
as has been obſerved before from Varro. 

3. If theſe Salts are put into open Veſſels, and are expoſed to 
the external Air for a conſiderable Time, they will attract the 
Water from the Air and liquefy ; but flower, and with more 
Difficulty, than a pure Alcali; but in Water they diſſolve 
immediately. 

4. "They will readily mix with all the Humours of the hu- 
man Body, even with the oily Parts and the inſpiſſated Bile by 


the 

ting Fluids. .. | 8 a 
Hence they are capable of penetrating into the ſanguiſe- 

— ſerous, — lymphatic, urinary, ſudoriferous, and 

bilious Veſſels ; but they cannot penetrate into the Nerves. 

6. When they are mixed, and diluted with the animal 
Fluids, they are able, by the Concurrence of the natural Heat, 
and vital Actions, to reſolve the principal Concretions that are 
formed in our Humours ; eſpecially, if they are aſſiſted by 
Friction, Riding, or other ſuitable Exerciſe. They will not howe- 
ver diſſolve Stones in the Body, as a Menſtruum, but will wear 
them away, by the mechanical Motion, and Attrition, which 

increaſe in the Body, and determine particularly to the uri- 
nary Paſſages. Diſorders in the Juices of the Nerves, howe- 
ver, they cannot reach, and therefore are not capable of curing 
a genuine Gout z otherwiſe, when they are diluted with warm 
Water, and afliſted with Motion, they become conſiderably 
penetrating, even into the moſt intimate Parts ef the Body. 
7. When theſe Salts are received amongſt, and mixed with 
our Humours, they there act with an Acrimony which is not 
deſtructive, but which however renders the Juices more ſtimu- 
lating than they are in their natural ſoft and mild State, and 
hence they irritate the ſenſible Parts of the Nerves, and ſtimu- 
late them to the Performance of their Vibrations with a greater 
Force than uſual ; and. on this Account, they are of great Im- 
portance where a Stimulus is wanting in a id Habit of Bo- 
dy, in flow, hypochondriacal, and hyſterical Diſorders, and 
others that ariſe merely from Inactivity. 
- 8. They therefore produce very conſiderable Effects, 
opening the obſtructed Veſſels of the Body, both as *- 
tate the whole nervous Syſtem, and, at the ſame Time, diſ- 
ſolve the concreted Fluids, and by their Weight alſo, which 
is greater than that of our native Salts, urge all the animal 
Functions with a Force greater than that which is uſual; with- 
out their Aſſiſtance, 

9. They act therefore by promoting all the Secretions, and 
Excretions, for at the ſame Time that render the Hu- 
mours ſufficiently fluid, and free the Veſſels from Obſtructions, 
they exerciſe a Stimulus both upon the Humours and Veſſels at 
the ſame Time; and thus they equably excite the true Cauſes 
of the Motion of our Fluids through their Veſſels, on which 


depend all the Secretions and Excretions in every particular Part ſa 


of the Body. | | 

10. Hence it appears, why theſe Salts are a Sudorific ; for 
ſince it is certain, that the Sweat naturally contains in it the 
native Salts of the Body, and depoſits them on the external 
Surface of the Skin, by Means of ſmall Arteries which open 
there, theſe Salts, when mixed with the circulating Juices, will 
readily find a Way to the ſame excretory Arteries, and bring 
with them their Power of increaſing the Secretions; and this 
is confirmed by Experiment, Theſe Salts in a particular Man- 
ner augment the Diſcharge of Urine ; for the Author of Na- 
ture has formed the Kidnies principally to carry off the Salts 
abounding in the Humours, that it may be evacuated out of 
the Body, to which otherwiſe it would prove pernicious, This 
the Urine, of all our Humours much the ſalteſt, ſufficiently 
evinces. And hence the Efficacy of theſe Salts is never more 
manifeſt than in their Operation by Urine, and at the ſame 
Time purging the Humours from any noxious Impurities with 
which they are loaded. help alſo to forward the Diſcharge 
of the harder Excrements by Stool, whilſt they reſolve them, 
open the Paſlages, and ſtimulate the too tardy Inteſtines to a 
quicker Performance of their Offices, In ——_ 
attended with conſiderable Coftiveneſs, we find no Medicines 
more effectual than theſe Salts, if directed in a proper Manner, 
and Quantity, and continued for a ſufficient Lime. And in 
this Caſe, they have this particular Excellence, that when they 


of the vital Heat, and the Action of the circula- 


lic Caſes, W 


are leſt off, the Inteſtines contiave regulacly to diſcharge theit 
Contents without any remaining Coltiveneſs, which is not the 
Caſe with Reſpect to any other Cathartic whatever. The, Li- 
ver, Spleen, Gall-bladder, biliary DuQts, and Vena Porta, which 
together conſtitute the Laboratory of the bilious N cannot 
be more effeQually purged arid freed from Obſtruftions; or noxl- 
ous Humours, than by theſe Salts. And by this lixivious 
the viſcid and tenacious Obſtructions in the Prime Viz, that is; 
in the Stomach and Inteſtines, are diſſolved, and properly pre- 
pared for Excretion, without Danger or Violence ; fo that up- 
on the Whole by this Means we atrive at that Coction or Pr 
paration of the Humours, recommended by Hippocrates, as ne- 
ceſſary to their ſucceſsful Evacuation. | 

11, From what has been ſaid upon the Subject of theſe Salts; 
it appears, that they are excellent in all chronical Diftempers, 
where there is a mere Torpor, or Inactivity of the Spirits, 
too great Laxity of the Fibres, and a ſluggiſh” Viſcidity of 
the 17 without any Tendency to a putrid Acrimony, an 
Acidity from a Weakneſs of the vital Powers, or a Coagula- 
tion from a prevailing auſtere or acid Acrimony, If, therefore; 
we conſider, what a great Number of Diſeaſes depend up- 
on theſe Cauſes, we ſhall be convinced, that many chroni- 
cal Diſtempers may be cured by Salts prepared in this Man- 
ner, which deſtroy Acids, atid convert them into neutral Salts; 
which laſt ſtimulate the Solids, and diſſolve Concretions in the 
Fluids, by new Properties they acquire the Moment they are 
rendered neutral, We maſt not, however, conclude from 
hence, that theſe Salts are always ſalutary, and never noxious } 
for in Caſes where the Humour are putrid, billous, alcaleſ- 
cent, or are moved with too great Velocity, and hence ac- 
quire too much Heat, theſe Salts only add Oil to the Fire : 
Nor are they leſs hurtful to Perſons whoſe Conſtitutions are 
ſo tender, that they are not able to bear the Effect of them z 
for then the Motion they excite proves deſtructive. are 
alſo noxivus where Salts y abouhd too much in the 
Body, | 

The Mt THoD of uſing theſe SALTs in MzDicins. 


1. They ought to be exhibited when the Stomach is empty, 
and has compleated the Digeſtion of the Aliment laſt taken — 
conſequently about ten Hours from the laſt Meal. The | 
ought to be varied, according as the Circumſtaiices of the Pa- 
tient determine it ; but in general they may be taken from four 
Grains to two Drams, or more, which muſt be left to the 
Judgment of the Phyſician, | 

2. They Thould be diluted with a large Quabticy of Wa- 
ter, leſt, if they ſhould be taken too naked, th uld in- 
jure the Fauces, CEſophagus, and Stomach, a Dram 
therefore of this Salt be diſſolved in nine Ounces of commoi 
Water, and then it will in ſome Meaſure operate like miner 
Waters, which act by er Quantity of ſoſſile Salt diſſolved 
in a great Deal of pure Water. | | 

3. If the Phyſician's Intention is to purge, let the Patlent take; 

oing to Bed, nine Grains of purified ſuccotrine Aloe made 
into three Pills; or half a Dram of Pil. Ruf. and the next 
Morning let him rife early, and walk a little in a cooliſh Airy 
taking particular Care not to raiſe a Sweat, and whilſt he is 
walking, let him take a proper Quantity of theſe Salts, divid- 
ed into five or ſix Doſes. The Effect of this will be excellent; 
for it will purge and take away all Heavineſs, without any 
Diminution of Strength ; thus becoming an exceeding proper 
Remedy for the Coſtiveneſs of ſedentary learned Men, and extir- 
pating Diſorders fo deeply rooted, that no other Purges whats 
ever will have any Effect upon them. 

4: But if the Intention is to purge the urinary Paſſages, and 
nguiferous Veſſels, proceed as is above directed, but omit the 
Aloes in the Evening, mean Time let the Region of the Loins, 
and Hypogaſtrium be kept warmer than the other Parts of the 
Body, and let the Patient now and then drink a Draught of warm 
Tea or Coffee, 

5. If the Deſigh is to raiſe a Sweat, let the Patient take 
theſe Salts in Bed in a Morning, in the ſame ner as be- 
fore directed, and, after each „let him drink ſome mild 
Sudorific; as a Decoction of Burdock - Roots, of the five 
opening Roots, of Sanders, or Saflafras-wood, Tea, or Coffee; 
and, being covered with a ſufficient Quantity of Clothes, let 
him promote Sweat according to the Nature of his Diſ- 


temper, 
purge 


6. For the Cure of Autumnal Tertians, or Quartans, 
two or three Days ſucceſſively, according to the Rules laid 
down above. Then about four Hours before the Fit is expect- 
ed, let a gentle Sweat be raiſed in the Manner juſt now di- 
rected, taking Care that the Sweat may be the greateſt about 
the Time of the Acceſs of the Fic. Ik this Manner very ob- 
ſtinate Intermittents are happily cured. And, in this Reſpect, 
a Lixivium of theſe Salts excels even the Acidulz, and Spaw 

aters, 

Theſe Salts as eaſily be procured from a dry Vegetable, 
6d indeed, with Gmething leb Trouble 3 if, however ths Phe 
is ſo old and dry, as to be carious, it will yield little or no 


* Boerhaave 


ALC 
hiked of Opinion, 285 L obſerved before; that it is of 
no Importance from what Plant this Salt is prepared, becauſe, 


according to his Sentiments, Plants thus treated loſe their ne 
ro- 


per Nature, and do not in the leaſt preſerve their ſpecific 
pertics. But as ſo large a Portion of the vegetable Oil adheres 
to Salts prepared in this Manner, theſe above all the alcaline 


Tribe ſhould ſeem to be in ſome Degree impregnated wich 


the Virtues of the Parent-Plant. I will not however be poſi- 
tive, that they actually do retain the medicinal Qualities of the 

ble they are red from ; but I will venture to affirm 
that the fixed Alcaline Salts of different Plants vary both in Re- 


2 to their Effects as Remedies, and their Action upon other 


ies in chymical Operations, that require great Accuracy. 
Roſema 
but a Salt may by the ſame Management be procured from moſt 
Vegetables, There are, however, ſome preferable to others. 


Thoſe which I ſhould make Choice of, for medicinal * yarn 
are Wormwood, Broom, Bean ſtalks, Mint, Carduus 


dictus, and all of the Thiſtle Kind, 

The above-deſcribed Method of making fixed Salts from 
Vegetables with a View to Medicine, is much preferable to that 
commonly purſued, on many Accounts, for as the Oil is pre- 
ſerved in ſome Meaſure, they muſt neceſſarily be more ſapona- 


ceous, and conſequently more reſolvent; they are alſo leſs. 


acrid, 

The common Way of making fixed Salts is by burning the 
Vegetable freed from the Dirt that adheres to it, in an open 
Fire, to white Aſhes ; theſe are then boiled in Water, till all 
their Salts are diſſolved 3 this Water is filtered, and after that 


evaporated to Dey taking Care, eſpecially at the latter 
8 


Part of the Proceſs, to keep the Lixivium continually ſtirring; 
what remains in the Veſſel after Evaporation, is the fixed Alca- 
line Salt of the Plant, which may be again diſſolved, filtered, 
and then evaporated to Dryneſs ; and by this Means the Salt 
may be rendered more white and beautiful, but at the ſame 
Time much worſe for medicinal Uſes, becauſe by every So- 
lation; and Filtration, it loſes ſome of its adhering Oil, which 

ives it a brown Colour, Thoſe therefore who boaſt of the 


hiteneſs and Beauty of theſe Salts, either intend a Fraud, or 


are ignorant of their real Virtues, 


The StzPARATION of a BITTER, CRYSTALLINE, HARD, 
"FIXED SALT, that is SUBVITRESCENT, and not ALCA- 
* LINE, froma FIXED ALCALINE SALT, 


Take ſix Pounds of the beſt Pot · aſh, and diſſolve it in twenty: 
Pints of cold Rain- water in a glaſs Veſſel, ſtir them well with 


a Stick, and then let them ſtand quiet, When the Parts not 
diſſoluble have ſufficiently ſubſided, pour off gently the clear 
Lixivium, and there will be found at the Bottom with the 
Fæces a great Number of very ſmall Grains, of an Aſh-co- 
lour, and bitter Taſte, which have almoſt the Hardneſs and 
Brittleneſs of Glaſs, and in which nothing of an Alcali can 
be diſcovered. There is another Method of ſeparating theſe 
cryſtalline Glebules, as follows : Take fix Pounds of the beſt 
Pot-aſh, and diſſolve them in a braſs Kettle, by boiling them 
with four Times their Weight of Water, Strain this Lixi- 
vium, whilſt boiling hot, through a linnen „that it may 
be perſeRly pure whilſt it continues very hot. Put it then into 
a hot, moiſt, clean, glaſs Veſſel, and ſo leave it. Immediately a 
Cruſt ſomewhat opake, of a browniſh-aſh Colour, begins to fix 
to the Bottom and Sides of the Veſlel, which increaſes, and 
grows thicker continually, When the Lixivium has ſtood 
thus for ſome Time, and ceaſes to depoſite any more of this 
Salt, pour off accurately all the pure Lixivium, and at the Bot- 
tom there remains a Salt, like that procured by the former 
Method, but purer, and in a larger Quantity. Take the Lixi- 
vium thus freed from this Salt, and inſpiſſate a little, and ſet 
it by, it will then yield perhaps a ſmall Quantity of the ſame 
Kind of Salt, but it il aferwards produce no more, ſo that 
8 Alcaline Salt contains but a certain limited Quantity of this 

t. | 

If the Salt ſeparated in this Manner, is agitated with cold 
Rain-water, it will not be diſſolved by it, but the Alcali that 
adheres to it, will be thoroughly waſhed away, ſo that by this 
Means it will become perfectly pure; and if then gently Tried, 
it will be ſimple, and may be preſerved ſo, 


REMARKS. 


1. Many ſkilful Chymiſts have formerly aſſerted, that true 
fixed Alcaline Salts, can carcely be reduced to cryſtalline Glebes ; 
and this is in a great Meaſure true. When the more modernChy- 
miſts, therefore, have produced the Salt thus ſeparated from an 
Alcali, as an Alcaline Salt cryſtallized, they have not diſtinguiſh- 
ed ſo accurately as they ſhould have done; and in Fact when 
an Mlcali is well freed from this Salt, it is not eaſy to reduce 


it into Cryſtals, though even that is poſſible. 

. _»* The NaTvurE and QuaLI1T1Es of this Sa Lr. 
This Salt never ſpontaneouſly liquefies in the Air. In cold 
Water it does not diſſolve readily. But in a large Quantity of 
boiling Water it will at laſt be diſſolved ; but as as ever the 


which continues long in the Mouth. In the Fire it 


is in the preceding Proceſs given for an Example, 


Water grows cold, it concretes again into Glebules. It is hard, 
and brittle, and may be reduced to a fine Kind of mealy PW . 
der, which will remain dry, and will not in the leaft attract 
the Moiſture of the Air. It has an exceeding bitter T afte,; - 
kles, 
and flies about with ſome Violence. It is neither Acid, nor 
Alcaline, neither is it like any other Salt that we are hithefto 
acquainted with, but a perfect new Kind of Salt. It "ſeems, 
however, to approach neareſt the Nature of that Salt which is 
thrown up in making of Glaſs; and, being collected at the Top; 
goes by the Name of the Gall of Glaſs, It is poſſible that the 
ire, whilſt it produces the Alcali from Vegetables, generates 

this Salt at the fame Time; and that the Fire, when it com- 
bines the Alcali, with the Calx of Flints, for the Product ion of 
Glaſs, ſeparates again this Salt, and caſts it on the Surface'of 
the Metal. It is very probable, that this may be the Caſe. 
And hence we may in ſome Meaſure underſtand why no ſuch 
Salts can be procured from the Alcaline Salt of Tartar ;- for 
Tartar is generated in exceeding fine Particles from a ſubtile 
fermented Liquor. | | | * 
3. A fixed Alcaline Salt, when it is perſectly freed from this 


' brittle, bitter Salt, differs intirely from the ſame when united 


with it, Whenever, therefore, any Experiment is to be made 
with a pure Alcaline Salt, Care muſt be taken always firſt to ſe- 
parate this from it; otherwiſe it often impairs, or interferes, with 
the true Alcaline Virtue of Salt. Boerhaave's Chymiſtry. 


Some OBsERVATIONS on fixed ALCALINE SALTS. 


1. Fixed vegetable Salts are procured only by Fire, from 
Vegetables that are naturally fitted for their Production. Some 
Plants, when they are burnt, ſcarcely yield any of this Salt: 
And even thoſe that are naturally diſpoſed to do it, if they are ex- 
poſed for a conſiderable Time to the Air, and undergo alter- 
nately repeated V iciflitudes of Moiſtneſs, and Drynefs, loſe at laſt 
all that Matter, which, by burning, would have produced an 
Alcaline Salt, and therefore, if they are then burnt, they yield 
none at all: For the Air perpetually changing, with reſpect 
to Moiſture and Heat, acts upon Vegetables, and deprives them 
of that Matter which they otherwiſe yield by Decoction and 
Infuſion, and diſperſes it in the Atmoſphere, and by this teaches 
us, that the Part, which the Fire fixes into an Alcaline Salt, 
was ſpontaneouſly volatile in its own Nature. : 
2. Again, fixed, alcaline, vegetable Salts, are generated on- 
ly by Fire, whilſt it actually conſumes Plants that are diſpoſed 
or this Operation: For in the Matter which Vegetables yield 

Infuſion, and Decoction, and native vegetable Salts, no ſuch 

hing appears : But they are only generated by a burning Fire. 
And here alſo it is obſervable, that according to the different De- 
grees of Fire, and Duration of its Action, the Salt is rendered 
proportionably more or leſs ſtrong, fixed, and Alcaline. It muſt, 
however, be confeſſed, that in Muſtard-Seed, there naturall 
exiſts ſomewhat alcaline, as appears by its Efferveſcence with 
Acids; but this is volatile, and diſappears when the Muſtard». 
Seed comes to be burnt. ; 

. A fixed Alcaline Salt, therefore, is not a native, vegeta- 
ble Salt, that is, a Salt generated by the ſpecific Nature of a Ve- 
2 from the common nutricious Juices it receives from the 
rth, and which of conſequence will always remain in it, ſo 
long as it is left to itſelf, and ſuffers no Violence ſufficient to al- 
ter its natural Diſpoſition. But this is deſtroyed by the Fire, 
and is converted into ſomething of a quite different Nature. 
The larger Garden-forrel abounds with a native, acid Salt ; 
and yet, if this is burnt in an open Fire, it yields a fixed  Alca- 
line Salt, though before it evidently contained an Acid. This 
Alcali, therefore, is not native to Plants, but is changed by the 
Fire, from one that was not an Alcali, to an Alali. 

4. From what has been ſaid, the Nature of an alcaleſcent Ve- 
getable may be underſtood : For by this Name are meant, firſt, 
ſuch as abound with an acrid, hr almoſt Alcaline Juice, afford» 
ing a volatile, odorous Exhalation, for which Garlic, Oni- 
ons, and others of the like Kind, are remarkable. Secondly, 
thoſe that, by their acrimonious Stimulus, increaſe the Velocity 
of our Humours, as they circulate through the Veſlels, and by 
this Means cauſe our native Salts to verge towards an Alcalirie 
Putrefaction. Hence the moſt acrid Aromatics, though not in 
themſelves really Alcaline, diſpoſe, however, our native Salts to - 
an Alcaleſcence. And, thirdly, thoſe which by Fire yield a 
large Quantity of a fixed, Alcaline Salt. X 

5. Betwixt a native, vegetable Salt, therefore, and the moſt 
acrid, alcalme, fixed Salt, there are a t many Degrees of 
fixed Salts, all which differ in their phyſical Actions, and con- 
ſequently in their Natures, theſe ought then to be carefully di- 
ſtinguiſhed from each other. An Example will make the Mean- 
ing of this more obvious. Take the beſt Rheniſh Tartar: 
This is the native Salt of the Wine, perſectly acid, and in ſomo 
Meaſure ſharp, and hence of infinite Uſe in alcaleſcent, bilious, 


putrid Difſtempers ; if this is diſtilled in a glaſs Retort, with 


a gentle Fire, it yields a ſmall Quantity of an aqueous, acidiſb, 
light Liquor, which allays "Thirſt. When this is drawn off, 
the Subſtance that remains in the Retort begins to be alcalms, 
and will make a Man hot and thirſty. Urge the — 
— 


| | 
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with a Fire ſomewhat it ſtronger „chere will then ariſe a fragrant. * 


penetrating, bitter, heating Oil, of a golden Colour; This be- 
- i Maß will appear black, will be 
more Alcatine, will heat the more, create a greater T hirſt, 
and, being boiled with Spirit of Wine, will yield a noble, ape- 
rient, detergent, diuretic, anti-hydropical Medicine. If the 
Fire is farther increaſed, a thicker, tenacious, fortid, bitter Oil 
comes over, and at the Bottom of the Retort, there will be left 
a very black Coal, which will be much more Aſcaline than the 
former, If this is then taken out of the Retort , put into a 
Crucible, and expoſed to an intenſe naked Fire, a fixed Alcaline 
Salt will at laſt be produced, which, according to the Strength and 
Duration of the applied Heat, will be continually changed in all 
its Properties, becoming conſtantly more and more acrid, as 
the Action of the Fire upon it is more intenſe, and longer con- 
tinued. In this Caſe we ſee a native, acid Salt, rendered at laſt 
extremely Alcaline, by the Action of Fire __ 

6, Three Cauſes are obſerved to impart Differences to 
Alcaline Salts. Firſt, the Proportion of combuſtible Oil that 
adheres to the ſaline Matter; for the r this is, the lels 
acrid will the Alcali be; and if the tity of this Oil is lefs, 
the Salt will be more acrid. Secondly, the artificial Combi- 
nation of this Oil with the Alcali makes a Difference; for if the 
Plant is uſtulated with ſuch a flow ſuffocated Fire, as is uſed in 
the Preparation of Tachenius's Salt, it will yield a greater Quan- 
tity of Salt, but leſs acrid, and alcaline ; but if it is burnt 
haſtily in a ſtrong, open Fire, it will produce leſs Salt, but 
of a more acrimonious Nature, Thirdly, the proper Action of 
the Fire itſelf, ſeems to add ſomething igneous to the Mcalme 
Salt, whether this ariſes from the Fixation and Accretion of the 
very Subſtance of the Fire to the Salt, or only from a Power 
which it is endued with of altering the Salt in this Manner. 
This is beyond Diſpute, that the longer Lime is burnt, and 
the intenſer the Fire is that is made uſe of in the Operation, the 
more Heat, or the more true Fire it will excite in cold Water. 
And fixed Alcaline Salts alſo, will generate more Heat in cold 
Water, as they have been expoſed to a greature Torture of 
Fire during their Preparation, To theſe Cauſes, perhaps, a 
fourth may properly be added, and that is, the original ſeminal 
Property of Plants, which is not eaſily deſtroyed. One Plant 
ſhall yield a great deal of fixed Salt; another, none at all; 
not that this laſt naturally contained leſs Salt than the for- 
mer, but becauſe it was of ſuch a Nature, that it would not 
ſuffer the Matter which conſtitutes the Alcali to be fixed, by the 
Salt, or the Oil, or Earth, or all together. 

7. From what has been ſaid above, we arrive at the Know- 
ledge of the Origin of Alcaline Balts in Animals, fo far as they 

ard the Matter of their Food, Drink, and the Air they 

ire, For Animals that live ſolely upon pure Water, and 
Vegetables, take into their Bodies the very Matter, from which 
Alcaline Salts are generated. No-body could naturall * 
that ſuch an infipid Body, as ſoft, moiſt Graſs, (ou „ by 
being burnt, yield an acrid, igneous Alcaline Salt, Or who 
can poſſibly diſcover any Thing of this Kind in Ale or Wine ? 
and yet Experience proves that an Alcali may be uced from 
all t But the Action of the Animal Body brings this latent 
Matter to Light, and manifeſts it. A Child 'that is fed with 
nothing but ſweet, mild, freſh Milk, which does not diſcover 
the leaſt Degree of Saltneſs, makes conſtantly a ſalt, acrid Wa- 
ter, not by actually generating any Salt, but by ſetting that at 
Liberty, which before lay concealed. The Urine alſo of a Bul- 
lock, which lives on Vegetables only, is found to be exceed- 
ing falt, for the very ſame Reaſon. But in Animal Bodies, 
this Salt is rendered volatile, becauſe it is freed from its fixin 
Earth, by the Digeſtion it undergoes in the Stomach, which 
reſembles a ſudden Putrefaction. And Putrefaftion is known 
to render the Salts of Plants volatile. ' | 


A compendious View of the Er TES of fixed Aicaiine 
SALTS. upon the Bopy. | | 

1. They ſoon deſtroy all the Acid in the Body; for there it 
meets with but a ſmall Quantity, and that too, a mild; vegeta- 
ble Acid, only refiding in the Prime Viz, that is, yr 
Stomach and Inteſtines. | | 
2. If they meet with an Acid there, they cauſe an Efferveſ- 
_ cence, generate Wind, and cauſe Erucations, flimulate by their 
Activity, and are converted t r with the Acid into a neu- 
tral Salt, which then becomes harmleſs, penetrating, aperient, 
diaphoretic, diuretic, and antiſeptic, and productive of new. 
Effects by Virtue of their Neutralization, which are ſometimes 
attributed improperly to the Alcaline Saks, becauſe ſubſequent to 
their Exhibition, 3 | 

3. By Means of this Efferveſcence they ſlimulate the Nerves, 
move the Spirits, and incline both to Motions, different from 
what they had before, Hence, they often cure the Spaſms of 
hypochondriacal Men, and byſterical Women, and the m- 
pers depending on them ; an Inſtance of which we fee in the 
celebrated Anti-emetic of Riverius; conſiſting of an lealine 


and Scurvy : 


— which reſiſt all nay Methods. ] 

4+ attenuate and reſolve whatever is coagulated 

an Acid ; and hence, when Milk is curdled in the 5 
they have good Effects, if prudently adminiſtered, 

are alſo capable of reſolving other tenacious Concretions. 

$. ey attenuate glutinous, oily, and fat Concretions, 
and render them more caſily miſcible with Water, and hence 
become Fullers, Laundreſſes, and Dyers, are ſen» 
ſible of this Property in a Lye of theſe Salts, and therefore they 
uſe them to remove viſcid, greaſy Concretions from Cloths, 
If moderately uſed, therefore, they free the chylo-poietic Organs 
from all glutinous Impurities. 

6. They reſolve Coagulations of the Bile, Lymph, Blood, 
and Serum, when admitted into the internal Parts of the Body, 
and there agitated by the vital Powers. 5 

7. By their acrid Stimulus, put in Motion Bodies that 
were before unactive, and hence provoke Urine, Sweat, 
and Perſpiration, and for this Reaſon are numbered amongfl 
Diuretics, Diaphoretics, and Sudprifics : The Inteſtines alſo they 
ſimulate to a Diſcharge of their Contents. 

8. In Diſeaſes, therefore, attended with unactive, mucous 
Viſcidities ; where an Acidity prevails in the Stomach and Inteſ- 
tines from aceſcent Aliment ; where there is a Load of aceſcent 
auſtere - Crudities, manifeſt by the Coagulations it produces 3 
where a watery Serum, or fat, tenacious Concretions abound; 
or where Diſtempers have been generated by theſe Cauſes, as 
the Dropſy, Jaundice, Leucophlegmatia, Gout, Rheumatiſm, 
theſe Caſes, this Salt is of great Uſe, if prudent! 
given, that is, well diluted, in ſmall Doſes, and thoſe admini- 
ſtered at a proper Time, and properly repeated. That Species 
of Gout which is cauſed by an abundant Acid, ſcarcely admits 
of a more ſucceſsful Method of Cure, than that which may be 
— by a continued Uſe of theſe Salts, taken in ſmall Doſes, 

it does not follow from their Effects in this Caſe, that they 
are to be extolled as univerſal Remedies for the Gout:; for the 
will do a great deal of Prejudice to gouty Patients, whoſe Bil: 
is exalted into an acrid 3 and whoſe Humours tend 
ſpontaneouſly to an Alcalme Putreſaction. | 

9. Theſe Salts alſo are of conſiderable Uſe to the Surgeons 
for as Cauſtics they are employed to raiſe Eſcars, in order to 
make Iſſues ; by a temperate Lixivium of theſe, ſordid, putrid 
Ulcers are ſucceſsfully mundified ; Parts that are corrupted by a 
Gangrene, if ſcarified almoſt to the Quick, and then fomented 
with a Lixivium of theſe Salts, contract into a Cruſt, and then 
admit of a Separation from the living Part, and by theſe Means 
the Mortification is prevented from ſpreading farther, and a 
Cure is happily effected ; they extirpate Warts alſo, and eat 
away ſmall Cancers with Safety ; and if ſufficiently diluted, 
= will effectually take away Diſcolorations or Spots of the 

in. 

10. It is however neceſſary to remark, that the Uſe of theſe 
Salts is highly pernicious in every Diſeaſe, where the native 
animal Salts begin to e into an acrid, alcaleſcent, pu- 
trid, volatile Nature ; or where the natural Oils of our Bodies 
are diſpoſed to turn acrid, foetid, putrid, rancid, and volatile, 
which is manifeſted by a diſagreeable Smell, lar to this 
Kind of Putrefaction, and a Redneſs of the Urine. But theſe 
Salts are particularly deſtructive, when the Bile is thus degene- 
rated into an acrid alcalint Nature, and when the Humours of 
the Patient are too much diſſolved, fluid, and putrid ; hence 
in the Plague they are almoſt an immediate Poiſon, and this 
pernicious Quality is even communicated to the Soap, in which 
they are an ient. Hence, therefore, in Inflammations, 
Suppurations, a Sphacelus, continued putrid Fe- 
vers, and Diſeaſes ariſing from too great a Velocity of the 
es the internal Uſe of theſe Salts muſt be abſolutely for- 


1t. And, indeed, in all Caſes they ſhould be uſed with Cau- 
ion. Let a Dram of them be di 2 ao i go 
ight of Water, and this is the largeſt ought ever 
to — en. Let them be repeated with Circumſpection, and 
let it obſerved when the for their Exhi- 
bition ceaſes. And with theſe Cautions they may be uſed ſuc- 
ceſsfully, and without Danger. Laſtly, let the Effects be de- 
termined to particular Parts of the Body, in the Manner ſpeci- 
fied in the Remarks upon Tachenius's Salt. 

Beſides the Alcaline Salts already taken Notice of, there are 
others which are volatile; that is, which are capable of being, 
forced by a conſiderable Heat from the Body which contains 
them, and which afterwards riſe with a very ſmall 2 
Heat. The moſt remarkable amongſt theſe. are animal Salts, 
which may be procured by Diſtillation from every animal Sub- 
ſtance we are acquainted with, Thus Hariſhorn, Bones, Blood, 
Silk, and Cobwebs yield it in great Plenty. The Analyſis 
of Blood given below under the preſent Article, may ſerve for 
an Example of the Method by which they are ſeparated. from 
the reſpective Bodies wherein they reſide j and the Proceſs with 
the whole Apparatus is ſpecified under the Article Coxnu 
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to which, let it ſuffice to fa 
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her with their medicinal Virtues, with Reſpect 
in this Place, that they agree 

retty much with fixed Alcaline Salts, with a Reſerve to the 
Difference which depends on their Volatility, 

But there are beſides theſe two Subſtances which yield a vo- 
latile Alcaline Salt, very like thoſe which are prepared from 
animal Bodies. Theſe are almoſt all thoſe warm pungent Plants, 
which, if bruiſed, ſend forth a Vapour ſo acrid, that it makes 
the Eyes water, and will cauſe Sneezing, if it gets into the Noſe, 
Many of the bulbous Roots poſſeſs this Acrimony in a great 
Degree ; as Onions, Garlick, Leeks, Squills, Hyacinths, and 
the Narciſſus; and the Seeds of a great many of the alcaleſcent 
Plants, a Catalogue of which will be given in this Article, 
abound with it. | : Ao ag 

The other Body which yields a volatile alcaline Salt, is al- 
moſt any ſoft, juicy, vegetable Subſtance, which has undergone 
Putrefattion, . 

The following Proceſs may ſerve for an Example of the Me- 
thod by which volatile Alcaline Salts are procured from acrid 
Vegetables : | ; 

ill a glaſs Retort almoſt to the Neck with ripe Muſtard- 
ſeed, lute on a large clean glaſs Receiver, and diftil. gradually 
with a Sand- heat. The firſt Fluid that comes over, is oily, 
and yellowiſh, and, when collected by itſelf, is limpid and 
acrid, 
the former, but more yellow, and with a light and a very 
pinguious Oil, Theſe alſo, if ſaved by themſelves, are very 
acrid. Lute on the Receiver again, after it has been cleared of 
the laſt-mentioned Liquor, increaſe the Fire underneath, and at 
the ſame Time lay live Coals upon the Sand above, and by this 
Degree of Heat there will afcend from the remaining Maſs a 
light black Oil in a — Quantity, and, at the ſame Time, 
an oily, alcaline, volatile Salt will ſtick upon the Sides of the 
Receiver, collected into little Spots, as it happens in the Diſ- 
tillation of Hartſhorn. If this Degree of Heat is ſuſtained for 
a conſiderable Time, white Fumes will continue to come over 
perpetually, A very black Maſs will remain at the Bottom 
7 the Retort, which is light and bitter, but not in the leaſt 

It, 

Diſtil again in a clean Veſſel, by a gentle Heat, the firſt and 
ſecond Spirit which came over, and you will have in the Re- 
ceiver a limpid acrid Liquor, not unlike Spirit of Hartſhorn, 
and of much the ſame Virtues, A fcetid oily Water will re- 
main in the Retort. 

Separate the Oil from the Liquor which aſcended laſt, and 
from the Salt, and waſh off the Salt which adhered to the 
Sides of the Glaſs with the laſt- mentioned rectiſied Spirit, and 
a Liquor will be obtained abounding with a volatile Alcaline 
Salt, which makes a conſiderable Efferveſcence with Acids, and 
which by Diſtillation with a gentle Heat, out of a tall Veſſel, 
yields a pure volatile Salt, little different from Salt of Hartſ- 


horn, after Rectification. 


Crnvi, toget 


Dr. Daniel Cox gives the following Account of the volatile 


Alcaline Salts, procured from putrefied Vegetables : 

Take in watm Weather a conſiderable Quantity of the Leaves 
of any Vegetable, ſtripped or pulled from the greater Stalks, 
lay it on a Heap 8 it pretty cloſe together; they will 
ſoon become very hot, eſpecially in the Middle, and in a few 
Days reſolve into a pappy Subſtance (excepting the outward 
Leaves) which being made into Pellets, and put into a glaſs 
Retort, and diſtilled, will yield, beſides a great Quantity of 
Liquor, much thick black Oil, of a balſamic Conſiſtence. The 
Liquor being ſeparated from the Oil, and diſtilled in a tall glaſs 
Body, a volatile Spirit ſublimes, which, after one, two, or 
three Rectifications, becomes perfectly urinous, not to be diſ- 
tinguiſhed by Smell, or Taſte, from well - rectified Spirit of 
Hartſhorn, Blood, Urine, or Sal Ammoniac. 

I never made Trial of any Herb, which, thus ordered, did 
not yield the mentioned Subſtances ; although I have examin- 
ed many, by this Method of Procedure, which ſeemed v 
different from each other, as well in ſenſible Qualities, as 
vulgarly called Occult; fuch as Rue, Sage, both Celandines, 
Carduus Benedictus, Tobacco, ſtinking Orach, Garden Scurvy- 

raſs, the leſſer Spurge, Baum, Mint, Tanſy, Camomil, 
onk's Rhubarb, ſeveral Docks and even common Graſs, with 
many others, which it were _— unneceſſary to enume- 
rate; beſides Flowers of Elder, Pzony, Cowſlips, Clove Gil- 
Iiflowers, &c; with ſeveral Sorts of Moſſes, and Rudiments 
of Vegetation; which laſt is a green Subſtance on the Surface 
of the Earth, in Rivers, Ciſterns where Rain often falk, and 
on Ships between Wind and Water, very apt to run into Moſs 
and Fibres, | 
1. The Veſſels wherein theſe Diſtillations were performed, 
h exceedingly well waſhed with Water, ſcoured with com- 
mon Salt, Sand, Aſhes, Soap, fixed Salt, &c. and afterwards 
expoſed” many Years to the Air, Wind, Rain, Dews, and 
Frofts, nevertheleſs retained a very ftrong' Smell, not 
much unlike that of Muſk. N 
2. The Water left at the Bottom of the GlaG, after the firſt 
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Increaſe the Fire, and there ariſes another Spirit. like 


ReQification, was ſomewhat acetous 3 eſpecially when the 
Herbs were not ſufficiently putrefied. | 

3- If the Herbs are duly putrefied, they leave little Caput 
Mortuum, ſometimes not a twentieth, and never, by my Trials, 
above a tenth Part 3 whereas diſtilled before Putreſaction, they 
leave much more; and this remaining Coal, burnt to Aſhes, 
yields ſcarce any Alcali or fixed Salt. f 

4 The volatile Salt is much more than the fixed Salt wou 
have been, afforded by the Herb incinerated the ordinary Way. 

5. All thoſe Herbs which yield Store of fixed Salt, ſuch as 
Wormwood, Carduus, Mugwort, Sage, &c. do likewiſe, being 
thus managed, afford plentifully a volatile Salt. 8. jt 

6. Theſe volatile Salts being highly rectified, did not, that I 
pro 3 _ _ each other ; as neither do vinous Spi- 
rits of put „ or their fixed Salts highly puriſied 
and rectified. 21 bn 

7. Ducing the Putrefaction, the Room would be ſtrongly 
pms at the Beginning, with the natural Scent of the 

erb, if it had any eminently peculiar Smell, in the Middle of 
the Putrefaction with the Scent of a Mixt between that and the 
urinous.; but, being well putrefied, became ſenſibly urinous. 

8. The diſtilled Liquor of ſome Herbs, at the firſt Rectiſi- 
cation, yieldeth a Spirit very hot; but the laſt inclined rather 
to that of pungent vinous Spirit of Scurvy-graſs, Horſe-radiſh, 
&c. being, if I may ſo ſpeak, Piperaceous, and biting, rather 
than like volatile Salts ; but, after repeated, Rectifications, one, 
two, or more, according to the Nature of the Plant, or Time 
it had putrefied, became perfectly urinous, This was uſually 
when the Herbs had not duly putrefied, which proceeded, in my 
Apprehenſion, from ſome Commixture of eſſential Oil, which, 
- hy gm Rectifications, is either ſeparated or tranſmuted. 

ame happens in the vinous Spirits of putrefied Vegetables, 
and in their fixed Salts. 8 3 ” 

9. In the Diſtillation of the putrefied Herbs, the urinous 
Spirits and Salts came chiefly at the latter End with the Oil, 
in the Form of a thick white Cloud, or Fumes, and, condenſ- 
ing in the Recipient, formed an innumerable Company of v 
irregular crooked Rivulets, exactly after the Manner of Hartl. 
horn, Blood, &c. and at the Beginning came the Phlegm, with ' 
moſt of the Acetum, in great Drops with little Fume, and 
the Rivulets ſtrait, and without Striæ and Wanderings, 

10. Some Herbs, as Winter- ſavory, &c. in the firſt 
Diſtillation, yielded copiouſly a volatile Salt in a dry Form, 
which coated the Receiver, and ſublimed into the Neck of the 
Retort ; ſo doth Tobacco, and once Saffron did fo, in Digeſtion 
with Spirit of Wine, 

11. All Plants, thus putrefied, yielded plentifully (eſpeciall 
towards the latter End of the Diftillation) a fœtid groſs oil, 
which, if the Herb was well putrefied, did not in the leaſt 
reſemble the Plant which produced it. I could hardly per- 
ceive that differed from each other in either Taſte or 
Smell, only, if the Plant was not thoroughly putrefied, an Oil 
would come over at the Beginning of the Diſtillation, which, 
as alſo the Water, would retain exactly the Taſte and Smell of 
the Vegetable which afforded it, and it would be fluid and tranſ- 
parent like other eſſential Oils. The Oil of Herbs very well 
putrefied came over chiefly at laſt, and did require a very 
ſtrong Fire to extricate it out of the Herb; was moſtly (eſpe- 
cially that which comes laſt of all) of the Colour and Con- 
ſiſtence of Tar, very tenacious, and did far and wide emit a 
very odd, faint, fœtid, offenſive Odour. If any Thing be- 


came infected by this Oil, it was not to be freed from it in a 


long Time. | | | 

12. Herbs, which are diſtilled in an Alembic with Water, 
yield little eſſential Oil, as Baum, Mint, Camomil, &c. afford 
much of it thus putrefied ; and thoſe that give much eſſential 
Oil, as Wormwood, with many others, being putrefied, yield 
abundantly more, 

13. 1 Pareto, the Herbs became exceedingly hot, 
eſpecially thoſe that were cloſely compreſſed, and had Store 
of Moiſture in them; ſo that I could as well detain my 
n of an ordinary Fire, as in the Midſt of 

14. Fatty, moift, and inſipid Herbs putrefy much ſooner, and 

ith T Heat, as Graſs, Docks, Garden Scurvy-graſs, Ce- 

dine, &c. Drier, and much more ſapid Plants, more lei- 
ſurely, and with leſs Heat, as Winter-ſavory, Roſemary, Sage, 
Rue, Mint. The Stalks of no Herb putrefy ſo ſoon as the 
Leaves freed' from them. This is moſt evident in Docks, 


ture, &c. 

16. Herbs, which before Putrefaction were extremely ſœtid, 
as Atriplex Olida, &c, become afterwards either inodorous, or 
not ill-ſcented. And, on the Contrary, Monk's Rhubarb, Gar- 
den Scurvy-graſs, with many other inodorous Vegetables, * 
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2 
putrefaction, become abominably, and almoſt inſupportably 
—4 like the worſt of Excrements, all which yet they loſt im- 
| mediately upon Diſtillation. | 
17. None of thoſe Flowers, I have hitherto uſed, do ſtink 
in Putrefaction. | ; 
wt 1 Many of the Herbs, thus putrefied, ſwarm with t 
(an Argument of the cloſe and ſtedfaſt Contexture of the ſemi 
al Principles in Inſects) eſpecially at the Bottom, and in the 
Middle, whither Flies and other Inſects can have no Acceſs, 
to depoſite their Eggs, and where the Heat is fo violent, tha 
they could not poſſibly ſubſiſt. | | 
19. Yet the volatile Spirit and Salt is not afforded by theſe 
 Inſefts; for, having diſtilled ſeparately a great Quantity of 
them, they yielded no volatile Salt or Spirit, but a Liquor of a 
very different Nature. 


20, Herbs, putrefied in a great Glaſs with a narrow Neck, 


the Mouth left open, in a few Weeks became, for the greater 
Part, a Mucilage ; and, diſtilled a Year after they had ſtood ſo 
open, yielded a little urinous Spirit, but not a Drop of Oil. 
21. Vegetables, if the external Air be excluded from them, 
will not putrefy or ferment. : 
22. Some Herbs, Moſſes, and Rudiments of Vegetation, 
yield a volatile Salt, diſtilled without previous Putrefaction; as 
do alſo many Seeds, and ſeveral of them ſufficiently inſipid. 


Theſe volatile Spirits and Salts have not 7: the — 


23. 

ſenſible Properties, but alſo agree in all known 5 
Operations, with common urinous Spirits, and Salts ; as, in 
the changing Syrup of Violets, and many other ble 
Tinctures, green, in being diaphoretic, diuretic, and deob- 
Kruent, con to Acids, which they do mortify, precipitate 
Il Metals and Minerals diſſolved in acid Menftruums ; being 

ighly rectiſied, and mixed with perfectly dephlegmated Spirit 
one, ſtrike the Offa alba, as Chymiſts ſpeak, They unite 
with Acids, and thereby become Ammoniac or neutral Salts ; 
and, indeed, perform whatſoever can be or deſired, 
from the common urinous Spirits of Salts, Phil, Tranſ. Abr. 
Vel. 3. 


Dis As Es generated by an ALCALi aboundibg in the Hu- 


MOURS, 


What has been ſpecified above with Reſpect to Mecalies, will 
lead us to a Knowledge of the Nature of alcaleſcent Aliments, 
and their Effects upon the Body in altering the Juices ſo as to be 
productive of Diſtempers. A Knowledge of infinite Impor- 
tance to every Body concerned in the Practice of any Branch 
of Phyſic, becauſe every Fever, or febrile Diſeaſe, is either 
cauſed by, or accompanied with a Tendency to an alcaline Pu- 
trefaction. And many chronical Diſorders, which depend up- 
on the Vitiation of particular Parts, owe many of their Symp- 
toms'to this — — 

Aliments are either from the animal or vegetable King - 
dom. Of vegetable Aliments, the Juices of ſome, if expoſed for 
a Time to a Heat ſufficient, will turn ſour, and theſe have been 
called aceſcent Vegetables, 

But there is a conſiderable Claſs of Plants, which do not be- 
come acid by Putrefaction, but are reſolved into a foetid oily A 
cali. And from theſe, it is remarkable, that no vinous pirit 
can be produced by Fermentation; for Fermentation is only 
an Effort to render vegetable Juices acid, or rather to diſen- 
tangle the latent Acid, and ſeparate it from the Oil and Earth, 
that confine and diſguiſe it. 

To this Claſs belong almoſt all -the very acrid Aromatics, 
which by the Pungency of their Taſte betray their Family. 
Theſe are ſeldom taken in Quantities ſufficient to produce 
a Diſeaſe by their own Power, but are however capable of 
promoting any preceding T in the Juices to an Al 
caleſcence, and heightening it into a Diſtemper. Phyſicians 
ſhould therefore be careful how they preſcribe the warm An- 
tiſcorbutics, becauſe when any Degree of the above-mentioned 
Alcaleſeence prevails in the Juices, theſe will not fail to increaſe 
it by their. Uſe, and if long continued, the Patient will run a 
great Hazard of incurring a Putrefaction of the Lungs, Liver, 
er ſome of the principal Vier, which according to the Part 
thus affected will be attended with a fœtid Breath, Spitting of 
Blood, a putrid Diarrhcea, Dropſy, or hepatic F 

Amongſt alcalzſcent Vegetables, Boerhaave enumerates the 
following: 9 ; | : 

Abſinthium 

Alliaria 

Allium 

Alyſſin 

Armoracia 
Atriplar Olida 

Aſparagus 


Wormwood 2185 
Sa woe all alone; or Jack by the 


* Fourthly, With Ref 


the followi 


Chelifonium majns Greater Celandine; 
— mM Leſſer Celandine. 
Cochlearia Scurvy-Graſfs. 
Ceper nions. 
Dentillaria Lead Wort. 
Digitalis Foxglove. 
Eruca Rocket. 
Etrſimum Hedge - Muſtard. 
Eſula 5 = 
upatorium Canabinum emp Agrimony, 
Gratiola Hedge-H) flop. 
| Jberis Sciatica-Creſſes: 
Laureola rge Laurel. 
Lepidium ittander, + 
Napus Navew Gentle, 
Naſturtium | Water Creſles. 
Garden Creſſes. 
Nerion Oleander, or Roſe Bay, 
Perſicaria acris Water Pepper, or Arſmarti 
— La 
diſh, 
Ruta Rue. 
Sabina Savin. | 
Satureia Savory. 
Sedum minus acre Wall Pepper, or Stonecrop: 
Sinapt Muſtard. N 
illa _— 
ſp reacle Muſtard. 
Victor ialii Spotted Ramſons. 


Many of theſe are not proper for Aliment, as — — £ 
much with an alcaleſcerit Acrimony, that it renders them poiſon- 
ous, Beſides the Vegetables above-mentioned, there ate many 
others which properly belong to this Claſs, 

All animal Foods have a ſpontaneous Tendency to an «l> 
caline Putrefaction, the Milk of ſome Animals only excepted. 
This is obvious to every one who has obſerved Fleſh; when ex- 
ſed to a certain Degree of Heat, to putrefy and become ſcxtid. 
animal Foods differ very muth: 


Firſt, With Reſpe& to the Parts of the fame Animal. 


| Secondly, With Reſpect to the Food of the Animal. 
; Thirdly, With Reſped to the habitual Exerciſe of the Ani- 


to the Manner of its being killed, | 
to the Seaſon of the Year, or Climate 


_ Fifthly, With Ref 
in which it is caten. 


I. With Reſpe& to the different Patts of the ſame Animal; 
Milk differs very much from all the other Parts, eſpecially that 
of ſuch Animals as live on Vegetables only, and Water; thus 
the Milk of the Afs, Goat, prov Mare, and Sheep, are aceſ- 
cent, that is, turn ſour upon Putrefaction, like aceſcent vegetable 
Juices, from whence it is prepared, and not yet perſectly con- 
verted into an animal Subſtance, by the Powers of Digeſtion. 
And this Milk will acquire a Difference from the Sort of 
Vegetable, which the Animal that affords it principally feeds 


On. 

The Entrails of Animals alſo differ from the muſcular Parts, 
and have a greater Te to Putrefaction, as being more full 
of Juices, and of theſe Juices ſome ineline more to Putrefac- 
tion than others. Thus we find, when an Aflimal dies, the Ab- 
domen and its Contents putrefy firſt, | 
The Blood alſo is more ſubject to Putreſaction than the 
ſulid Parts, and promotes Putrefaction in the Solids where 
it abounds. Hence, the more animal Aliment is cleared of 
Blood, the leſſer ſubject will it be to produce an Alcaline Acri- 
mony in the Stomach and Inteſtines, and an lcaleſcence in the 
Tuices of another Animal that eats it. 

II. With Reſpect to the Food of Animals, thoſe which live 
on Graſs, or other aceſcent-Vegetables, on ripe Fruits, or Corn, 
are furniſhed with Juices leſs inclinable to Putreſaction than 
other Animals, abound leſs with volatile Altaline Salts, and 
theſe Salts are lefs volatiliſed, and exalted. - Hence — 
trefaction they are leſs fortid, and offenſive, Of this are 

Lam —_—_— | 
. The and 
The Calf, Cow, and Ox. 15. 


„ 


; it, | | 
$wine, provided they are fed with Vegetables only, See the 


Article Po cus. 
The tame Duck, if fed with Corn only. 
The tame Gooſe, 'if fed with the ſame. 
wy of all Sorts. 

urkeys, 
Tame Partridges 
Tame Pheaſants, 


The Quail, 


But all Animals which feed principally on other Animals, 
or Inſefts, have Juices which abound with a highly exalted 
volatile Alcali, having undergone a Sort of double, and ſome- 
times triple Sublimation, or ification, firſt in the _— 
of the Animal which ſerves for Food, and ſecondly in of 
the Animal which feeds on it. i 

III. Animal Foods differ with Reſpect to their habitual Exer- 
ciſe, for ſtrong Exerciſe, long continued, exalts the volatile Salts 
of Animals, and makes them approach to a State of Putrefac- 
tion, 

The following Animals, uſed commonly for Food, abound 


with a volatile Salt, exalted either by their Food, Exerciſe, or - 


both, | 

Deer, both red and fallow, by Reaſon of their habitual Exer- 
Ciſe, though they feed on Vegetables, | 

The Hare, for the ſame Reaſon. 

The wild Boar, for the ſame Reaſon, ; 

Pigeons in ſome Degree, becauſe of their habitual Exerciſe. 

The Lark, both becauſe of its Exerciſe, and Food, which 
is principally of Inſects. 

The wild Duck, both becauſe of its Exerciſe, and Food, 
which conſiſts much of ſmall Fiſh, Frogs, and aquatic Inſects. 
This is alſo true of all the Duck Species. 

The wild Gooſe, Solan Gooſe, and all of the Gooſe Species, 
for the ſame Reaſon. 

The wild Swan, or Elk, for the ſame Reaſon. 

The Bittern, becauſe of its Food, conſiſting principally of 
Fiſh, and Frogs. 

The Woodcock, becauſe of the great Exerciſe it is uſed to. 

The Snipe, for the ſame Reaſon ; and in general all Birds of 
Paſlage, very few excepted. 

The Plover, and Lapwing, both becauſe of their Food, 
which is principally of Inſects, and their Exerciſe. 


The wild Pheaſant, becauſe of its Food, which conſiſts prin · 


cipally of Ants, 

The Sparrow, and all ſmall Birds which feed partly on In- 
ſects, partly on Vegetables, and uſe much Exerciſe, have Juices 
proportionably alcaleſcent. 

IV. Animal Food is more or leſs alcaleſcent, with Reſpect to 
the Manner in which it is killed. Thus it an Animal is. killed 
whilſt very hot with ſtrong Exerciſe, or ſoon after, the Ten- 
dency to Putrefaction in the Juices will be very much increaſed ; 
inſomuch that an Ox, or Sheep, killed in, ſuch a Manner, will 
be as ſubjeR to Putrefaction as an Animal whoſe Juices are natu- 
rally more alcaleſcent, but killed whilſt perfectly cool. Hence 
Deer, and Hares that are hunted, and Birds killed by hawkin 
after a long Flight, contract an immediate Tenderneſs, whi 
is the firſt Stage of Putrefuction. 

Animals alſo which are ſhot, ſtrangled, or killed in any Man- 
ner which prevents their Bleeding, are more ſubject to an alca- 
line Putrefaction, than thoſe which are ſuffered to bleed freely. 
Of this the nice Judges of culinary Arts are ſo ſenfible, that 
they frequently kill Fowl by ſtrangling them, in order to exalt 
their Taſte, or, which is the ſame Thing, increaſe their Ten- 
dency to Putrefaction, 

V. The Climate, or Seaſon, makes à Difference in animal 
Food, becauſe Putrefaction is always in Proportion to Heat, and 
conſequently the Juices of the ſame Animal will be more diſ- 
poſed to an alcaline Putrefation in warm Climates and Seaſons, 
than in thoſe which are cold. | 

Hence the Inhabitants of very hot Climates are obliged to 
uſe animal Food ſparingly ; and through a Neglect of this Con- 
ſideration it is, perhaps, that many of the Northern Europeans, 
who travel far to the South, contract Calentures, and putrid 
Fevers. I am alſo perſuaded, that the indiſcriminate Uſe of 
animal Food in the hotteſt Summers, and coldeſt Winters, is 
productive of many acute Diſtempers and Deaths in England. 

Moſt Sorts of InſeQs are highly alcaleſcent, | 

Fiſh of all Kinds are alcale/cext, and that in a very high De- 

ree, | Thoſe of freſh Lakes and Rivers, however, are leG fo, 
Sea Fiſh; and again, the ſofter Sort of Fiſh without Scales 

are obſerved to incline ſooner, and more, than thoſe furniſhed 
with to an alcaline Putrefaction; and Shell-Fiſh moſt 

And it may be laid down as a certain Rule, that of all Sorts 
of Animals, whether terreſtrial, or aquatic, thoſe which pu- 
trefy ſooneſt, and become moli olefins when penn” lo 


\ 


the Juices of our Bodies moſt to an alcaline Putreſaction, when 
uſed as Food. And indeed ſome of them are not to be eaten 
ſafely for this Reaſon, without Vinegar, Salt, or aceſcent veget- 
From what has been ſaid under the preceding Articles in Re- 
lation to the Alcaleſeence of animal Aliments, and what is ſpeci- 
fied under the Article Poxcvs, one Reaſon at leaſt will ap- 
pours why it pleaſed the Supreme Being to forbid the Jews, a 
cople that inhabited a very warm Climate, the Uſe of many 
Sorts of Animals as Food; and why they were enjoined to take 
away a great deal of Blood from thoſe they were allowed to 


eat. 

It would be prudent if we, though Inhabitants of a colder 
Climate, would however believe, that he who cannot err has 
conſulted our temporal Welfare in every poſitive Injunction he 
has laid upon us, though the Reaſons for it may not always be 
very obvious ; for this would ſurely incline us by Acts of im- 
plicit Obedience to ſecure to ourſelves Happineſs and Health. 

But that I may ſet the Advantages, accruing to the Children 
of Iſrael from theſe Prohibitions, in a ſtronger Light, I ſhall 
make the following Obſervations on the Foods they were forbid 
to uſe, with this further Remark, that if we, even in our cold 
Climate, would conform to the Rules laid down by the wiſe 
Legiſlator of the Jews, Longevity would be more frequent 
amongſt us, as we ſhould be much leſs ſubjeR to be affected b 
epidemical Diſtempers, and acute Diſeaſes of all Sorts, which 
carry off at leaſt two Thirds of Mankind. Nor would chroni- 
cal Affections perhaps be ſo terrible, and difficult to conquer, as 

are found to be at preſent. 

t muſt be remembered, that the Climate, in which the Chil- 
dren of Iſrael lived, was very hot; and that therefore eve 
Species of Aliment which is improper to be eaten in our Cli- 
mate, on Account of its Tendency to an Alcaline Putrefaction, 
was much more pernicious in the warm Country inhabited by 


- The Aliments forbidden the Jews were : 

Bld. This is extremely ſubject to an alcaline Putrefaction, 
and the Juices formed from it are highly alcaleſcent, and ſubject 
to NN For the ſame Reaſon all Animals whatever killed, 
without being ſuffered to bleed ſufficiently, are improper Food. 
It is well known to common Obſervers, that the more ſucculent, 
and juicy the Fleſh of Animals is, the more ſubject it is to Pu- 
trefaction. | 1 

If an Animal has been heated by Hunting, there ſeems a far- 
ther Reaſon to let it bleed, in order to leſſen the Tendency to 
PutrefaCtion it acquires by Exerciſe, and Heat. And thus we 
find it directed, Leviticus, Chap. xvii. V. 13. 

And whatſoever Man there be of the Children of Iſrael, or of 
the Strangers that ſojourn among you, which hunteth or catcheth any 
Beaſt, ar Fowl which may be eaten ; he ſhall even pour out the Bled 
thereof, and cover it with Duſt. | 

Animals which die of themſelves are unwholeſome, both as 

do not bleed, and as their Juices are generally in an actual 
State of Putrefaction, or near it, before they die. And we find 


the Fleſh of ſuch Animals forbid in the above quoted Chapter, 
Verſe the 15th. b 
522 Gamal. The Camel. the Food of this 


Animal is only Vegetables, and Water, yet the Fibres are har- 
dened, and rendered in a great Meaſure indigeſtible, and the 
Salts are highly exalted by its habitual Exerciſe. : 
w) Shaphan. The Coney, as we tranflate it, but Bo- 
chart in his Hierozoicen ſays, it is a large Species of Rat, and 
others call it a Mountam Rat. Thus, Proverbs, C. xxx. J. 26. 
' are faid to male their Houſes in the Rocks, 
As the general Food of all Creatures of the Rat Species is 
Animal, their Juices muſt be conſequently much inclined to an 
_— Putrefaction, and therefore their muſt be unwholes 
e. | 
Darm Arncbeth ———— The Hare. The Animal we call 
thus is certainly meant in this Place; the Septuagint tranſlates 
it by dar, and with this the Syriac and Arabic Verſions a- 
gree ; and thus — —.— underſtood it, who abflained from 
eating it, as we learn from Plutarch, Sympofiac. 4. Qui. 5. 
and Alexandrinus, Padag. 2. 10. a 5 
The Hare is remarkable for” being extremely timorous, and 
this makes it uſe a great deal of Exerciſe by way of Precaution, 
when he goes to ſeek his Food, and at the Approach of any 
Danger, either real, or imaginary ; this habitual Exerciſe pro- 
bably contributes to the Exaltation of the Salts. We find in 
Effect that the Hare has a very high Taſte, even in our cold 
Climate; and this high Tuſte univerſally is an Evidence, that 
the animal Fleſh which gives it is ſtrongly inclined to an alca- 
line Putrefaction. It is remarkable that the old Britons ab- 
ſtained religiouſly from eating Hare, as we learn from Czfar, 
de Bell. Gallico, L. 3. by 
em Elbazir —— The Swine. This Anima lis remarkable 
for Filthineſs, and feeding on all Manner of Ordure, even Car- 
rion if it falls in his Way. It is the a 


ALC x 
Creation ſubject to the I : and alſo ſomething very like 
King's-Evil, called in Latin Scrafule, from 
Scrofa, a Sow z 3s this Diſcaſe is in Greek called Xyge;, from 
Nate, a Stine, The Meafles is another filthy and contagious 
Dikeate which this Brute is frequently inſected with, infomuch 
that it has paſſed into a Proverb, as we learn from Juvenal, who 
calls it Porrige. In this Diftemper, all the fleſby Parts are full 
of innunitrable ſmall, found, white, and hard Subſtances ſome- 
what like Hail Stones. 4 | 
Hence it muſt appear to reaſonable Obſerver, that the 
Fleſh of this Beaſt, as an Alitnerit, muſt be highly improper 
for a D_ ſo ſubje& to Leprofies, as the Jews appear to have 
been, who were Inhabitants of a warm Climate, which 
renders every Thing more inclinable to Putrefaction. 2 52 
Al BxasTs which a divide the Hoor, and chew, 
: 5 40 UD, «F701 = 
Under this Prohibition are included all Beaſts of Prey, and 
' thoſe which eat Fleſh, whoſe Juices are highly alralgſtent for 
[Reaſons before given. All Animals of the Horſe, and Ass 
Kind; are likewiſe here prohibited, And we find that the Fleſh 
of all-rhefe is difficult to be digeſted, and aſſimilated by the vi- 
tal Powers, and that the Juices are rank and alcaleſcent ; per- 
| haps becauſe are frequently heated by the habitual Exerciſe 
f are obliged to uſe for the Service of Man. "oy 
I cannot explain ſcientifically all the Effects which 
the Cud may have upon the Fleſh and Juices of the Animal that 
does it, But it is worthy of Obſervation, that all Creatures 
which chew the Cud live on Vegetables and Water only, 
have a very ſlow Digeſtion, | ſpend à great Part of their 
Time in getting their —_ and the reſt — chew- 
ing the Cud, or ing; t it is accidental i ever 
— — ce © heat themſelves, harden their Fleſh 
and exalt their Salts to any conſiderable Degree of Alcaleſcence. 
Of this the Cow, and Sheep are obvious Examples. Deer both 
chew the Cud, and divide the Hoof ; and their Juices are not- 
withſtanding ſomewhat alcaleſcent, as they are uſually killed 
amongſt us. The Fleſh is however tender, and eaſy of Di- 
geſtion ; and if they are killed according to the Directions of 
the Levitical Law, that is; if they are ſuffered to bleed plenti- 
fully, this Tendency to an alcalne Putrefaction is in a great 
ure removed. 


All Frsn which have not Fins and Sc Abs. f 


Theſe ate what medicinal Writers call Piſces molles. It has 


been obſerved above, that all Sorts of Fiſh are very ſubject to 
Putreſaction; but thoſe without Scales more than others, and 
Shell-fiſh moſt of all. | 
W2 Neſher———The Eagle. 
d Peres The Offifrage. + * 
mary Enjah —— The Ofpray, ſo called from ]] with 
a 3 Epenthetc, It is an Eagle, fo called from his 
which we may imagine to be the little Black Eagle, which is 
therefore called Valeria. The Syriac renders it a Crow.  _ 
RT Dagh-—— The Kite, ſo called from his Flight, which 
is very ſtrong, eſpecially when he bangs in the Airg without 


moving his Wings, 85 
T'R Aijab The Merlin, a Kind of ſmall Haut. 
2 Oreb The Raven, or perhaps the Ny#ticorax. 


myn DA Bath Hajjaanab The common Ou. 
dnn Tabbmas The Noctua, a Species of Owl. 
Di Shahhaph — The Cuckow. adv 41:4 4 
Y2 Natz A Hawh. It is explained a Bird with which 
other Birds are taken, and which Fowlers carry on their Fiſts. 
bla Cao The Goſs Hawk, Some tranſlate it an Owl ; 
others Onacrotatos, - a Bird which makes a Noiſe like an Aſs. 
TW Shalach The Cormorant. 
D) 7 The great Owl. 
I The Juices of all theſe are highly Mecaleſcent, both as they are 
Birds of Prey, and as their habitual Exerciſe is great, 
wn Tinſhemeth ——— The Swan, or Chough Daw, It is 
of no great Importance which is here meant, for the Juices of 
2 A much Alcaleſcent, and their Fleſh rank, and ſcarcely 
digeſti | 1 1 
deep Kaah—— The Bittern. This Fowl feeds on Fiſh ; the 
Fleſh. is very rank, and ſubject to Putrefaction. | 
DN Rahham —— The Gier Eagle. It feeds on Fleſh. _ 
n1DnN Hhaſidah The Stork, fo called from YON, be- 
cauſe its Piety to its Parents is ſaid to be remarkable. Hence 
Petronius calls it Pietatis Cultrix. The Stork feeds on Frogs, 
Serpents, and other Reptiles, which are in general extremely 
Alcaleſcent, and therefore it muſt afford Juices in a State very 
near to PutrefaQtion, 
| NBR Anaphah —— The Heron. It feeds,on Fiſh, and uſes 
a great deal of Exerciſe, and for both theſe Reaſons has Juices 


highly Acalhſcent. i | 
Db iphath —— The ine; a Bird almoſt perpe- 
tually on the Wing, and which feeds on Ines. The Fleſh 


is AE — — gear 5 a State 1 5 
1a — | it Inſects. 
Tn Holed = The Weaſel, a beak of rey. 


or, the Beaft that cries, alluding to the 


to make Water boil, a Vapour comes over, which” conden 


- 
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D Abe „It feeds on FN. 
r I —— Properly the Toad from its Swelling, "derivetl 


from Hay, fan 


np Anakah — This is ſometimes tranſlated the Ferret, 
and by fome-it is called a Species of , But, av in the 
Prohibition it immediately follows after the Ted, and is de- 
rived from p2R, which ſignifies clamavit, there is great Reaſon 
rr 4 
of this 


tile, 
m2 Crabb —— The Lizard. ** - : 
- mvb —— Bochart calls it the Salemander, a Sort of 
Lizard, 
br Hhomet The Snail. e f 
rem Dient Bochart calls it here the Chamelion ; 
in another Place quoted above, the ſame Word ſignifies a Swan, 
* Ante Rept > are extremely fu PutrefaQon,, 
A are ject to ion, as are 
Reptiles of TR ; — of theſe, when pu- 
, is extremely offenſive; and hence we muſt conclude 
their Salts to be highly exalted, and their Juices Alcalgſcent to a 
t 


Before I proceed farther in the Account of an Akalme Putre- 
faction in the Juices, and its Conſequences, it is neceſſary, 
by 


= 
_ 


that I ſpecify the Parts into which the Blood is ſeparable 
c—_ Analyſis, ''- | N 

irſt then, if the- Blood of « Perſon in Health, freſh taken 
away, is put into a Retort, with a Receiver accurately luted to 
it, and is then committed to a Heat much leſs than is ſuſfici 


into a Liquor very little, if at all, different from Water, and 
which dots hot appeat to be either alcaline or acid; ſaline, pin - 
guious, or in any acrimonious. And. if the Fire is in 
creaſed to the Degree of boiling Water, the ſame Vapour ſtill 
continues to come over, forming exactly the ſame Kind of Wa- 
ter, till the Blood put into the Retort loſes much about ſeven 
Eighths of the original Weight. : 

f the remaining dry Maſs is taken out-of the Retort and 
examined, it affords no Signs of —_— any Thing the 
leaſt alcaline, acid, or acrid, but is utterly inſipid, except that 
it taſtes and ſmells of _—_— and that not much, This in- 
cloſed in a wooden Box, wi for Ages without Putrefac- 
tion, But by a Sand-heat, gradually increaſed, it yields, firſt a 
fattiſh, vily; bitter Liquor, ſothe what inclining to be Alcaline 3 
then a white volatile Salt ; and, as the Fire increaſes, a yellow 
Oil, and with it the ſame Kind of Salt, Take the Receiver 
away that contains what is come over, and lute on angther ; 
urge the Remainder with the extreme Degree of Fire that 
the Glaſs will bear without melting, and white Fumes will 
ariſe without ceaſing, if the Operation be continued ever fo 

, and with theſe a black, thick Oil. | 

he Maſs remaining. in the Retort is very black, and ſhining, 


' brittle, extremely light and . ſpongy, of a diſagreeable Smell, 


empyreumatic; bitter; and ſcarcely at all ſalt ; this, when urg- 
ed with a Heat almoſt ſufficient to melt. the Retort, continues 
rpetually to emit Fumes, and preſerves its black Colour ſo 
hes as it remains in a cloſed Veſſel ; but when expoſed to a na- 
ked Fire, it flames, and, loſing this Blackneſs, becomes white, 
and is then found to be an inſipid Earth, containing not the leaſt 
Portion of an Alcaline Salt; but a ſmall Quantity of an Acid 
may be got from it by an extreme Degree of Fire, which Boer- 
haave imagines to be the Offspring of the Sea-Salt which bad 
been uſed in Food, and remains in the Blood unaltered ; but in 
his Obſervations on this Proceſs, he tells us, that he had obſerved 
the ſame Appearances in the Diſtillation of the Blood of 
Brutes, and therefore this Acid cannot be owing to Sea-Salt, be- 
cauſe no Animal, that I know of, eats Salt, except Man and 
Pigeons, unleſs domeſtic ones,. as Dogs, and Cats, ſometimes 
by Accident, not by Choice. I am ſenſible it may be anſwer- 
ed, that there is Salt, more or leſs, in all Water that Animals 
drink ; and I know a Salt may be procured from the Urine of 
Animals, much reſembling Sea-Salt in the Figure of the Cry- 
ſtals, and ſome other Properties. But if the Source of this Salt 
was the Sea - Salt taken into the Stomach with the Aliment,  hu- 
man Urine would probably yield more of this Salt, than. that of 
graminivorous Ani becauſe the Salt taken in the W ater of 
theſe Animals, bears no Proportion to that which is eaten by a 
Man; however it appears, that the Urine of a Cow, or a 
2 5 ry much larger Proportion of this Salt than 
of a > | N 
Here then we find in the Blood a Water, an Oil, a volatile 
Altaline Salt, « fixed Earth, and à Portion of Acid. And now, 
if we conſider attentively the Pr of animal Putrefa&tion, 
we ſhall find it has y the lame Effects, as the Diſtillation 
defcribed above, and that it only differs from it in taking up a 
ſomewhat longer Time, For 2 the watery Particles exhale ; 
next the ſaline Part is attenuated, and diſengaged from the 
Earth and Acid, and thus being rendered acrid, alcaline, and 
volatile, riſes together with ** of the Oil alſo — 
and N _ the Earth, and affect the Organs of ne 


of Putrefaction. | 


* 


„%% SAS 
with a Nidor, or Stink peculiar to animal Subſtances in a State 


The reſt of the oily Particles unite with the Earth thus de- 
prived of the finer Part of the Oil, Water, and Salt, and both 
togecher form a black, tenacious, viſcid Subſtance, which, how- 
ever, at laſt is reſolved, and leaves nothing behind but a pure 
virgin Earth, the Acid alſo exhaling. Thus the animal Juices, 

utrefation, undergo a thorough Alteration, and Separation, 
which it is impoſſible to unite the ſ gain, 
ſo as to make an uniform homogeneous Fluid, like what it was 


It is impoſſible this Putreſaction ſhould prevail univerſally in 
the Juices whilſt the Animal is alive, for Reaſons which will be 
given hereafter 3 but particular Parts of the Body may rw?) 
without cauſing immediate Death. Alcaleſcent Food alſo may 

refy in the Stomach and Inteſtines, and cauſe great Diſorders 
in the animal OEconomy, when taken in Quantities diſpropor- 
tioned to the Powers of Digeſtion. And the Juices in general 
may have a ſtrong Tendency to Putreſaction, and of this ſeve- 
ral Birds that feed on Carrion are ſenſible, much ſooner than 


before 


Mankind, for as ſoon as the volatile Salts, and rancid Oils, be- 


Valetudinarians. 


= 


gin to exhale, the Organs of Smell, in theſe Birds, are ſooner 
affected than ours, inſomuch that = are frequently allured 
from conſiderable Diſtances, to the Neighbourhood of Houſes 
inhabited by People in Fevers. b fo 

The antecedent Cauſes therefore of an Alcaleſcence in the 
Body, and the Diſcaſes depending thereon, may be reduted to 
the following : | | 

1. Alcal-ſcent Aliment, that is, Aliment of alcaleſcent Vege- 
tables, or of Animals, the Milk of graminivorous Animals only 
excepted. And amongſt theſe Fiſh, icularly their Livers, 
and Skins: Fowls that live on Fiſh ; all Birds which prey on o- 
ther Animals, or Inſects, or which are uſed to a great deal 
of habitual Exerciſe; alſo Animals killed whilſt heated with 
ſtrong Exerciſe, incline more to an Alcalins Putrefaction than 


others. 

2. A Weakneſs of the Organs of Digeſtion. | 
When this is the Caſe, the Aliment, following its natural 
Tendency, putrefies in the Stomach, and cauſes what is uſually 
called a Surfeit. And the Chyle enters into the Blood in a 
State near to Putrefaction, or in Part putrefied. 

3. A great Strength of the digeſtive and aflimilating Or- 
gans, for this produces | 

4. A great Quantity of Blood bighly exalted, and in a State 
very near to Putreſaction, and a Bile in a State near to Putre- 
faction. 

It muſt be remembered, that Aceſcent Aliments are by the 
Actions of the above-mentioned Organs converted into Alcaleſ- 
cent Juices. When therefore theſe Organs act ſtrongly on Food 
already alcaleſcent, it muſt be rendered more ſo, and brought 


"nearer to a State of Putrefaction. 


It is upon this Account that Plethoric People are more ſubject 
to epidemical Diſorders than others ; that People in a full State of 
Health, are more in danger of falling into Fevers, and thoſe of 
a bad Kind, than others whoſe general State of Health is not fo 
good ; and that ſuch who have very ſtrong Conſtitutions, are 
more liable to peſtilential Diſorders, and putrid Fevers, than 

Hence Hippocrates, L. 1. Aphoriſm. 3, adviſes to beware of 
an Exceſs of Health, for the ſame Strength of Conſtitution which 
was ſufficient to bring the Blood and Juices to ſuch a Degree 
of Perfection, will at laſt exalt them into a Diſeaſe. And 
Celſus tells us, that a full State of Health is to be ſuſpected: Er- 
go fi plenior aliquis, & ſpecigſior, & coloratior fattus git, ſiaſpecta 
habere ſua bona debet. & quia neque in eodem habitu ſubſytere, 
neque ultra progredi poſſunt, fere retro, quaſi Ruina quadam, re- 

Hippocrates thinks it prudent to ſubtrat ſomething from a 
State of Health arrived at the utmoſt Perfection, becauſe, as it 
is not poſſible it ſhould remain long without Alteration, and 
cannot mend, it muſt neceſſarily grow worſe. But with all 
Deference to fo great an Authority, I muſt remark, that Na- 
ture has Reſources of more Importance for the Preſervation of 
Life, and Health, than any Aſſiſtances which Art can afford 
her, and from which ſhe draws Help upon theſe Occaſions. Thus 
in Caſe of too much Fulneſs of Blood, an Hemorrhage lowers 
the Habit to ſuch a State, as Hippocrates adviſes us to reduce it 
Art. If the Juices are fo much exalted, as to tend too 
to an Alcaleſcence, the Acrimony attending this State, before 
it becomes ſenſible by any ill Conſequences frequently ſtimulates 
the Glands of the Skin, and thus cauſes its own Evacuation by 
an increaſed Perſpiration; or elſe, if it happens to affect the 
Glands of the Kidnies, it is carried off by Urine z but if it falls 
upon the Liver, the moſt likely Part to receive it firſt, or the 
Pancreas, or the Glands of the Stomach, and Inteſtines, the 
Danger is prevented by Vomiting, or a Diarrhcea, or both, 
ſufficient for the ſalutary Purpoſes above-mentioned ; and hence 
the popular Opinion, founded on the Experience of all Ages, 
that a Looſeneſs in the Spring and Summer is ſalutary. Thus 
we ſee this Acrimony ſo much to be dreaded, is frequently un« 
der the Conduct of a well regulated animal OEconomy, its own 


ted Particles again, 
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Health. But here we muſt ſuppoſe no Exceſſes are 
„ For, if ibs Blood e 

a aſting, . For, i is not dilu- 
_ with Fry Chyle, it will contract an. Alcalin- Acrimony, © 

and the Breath will become ſcetid, till in the end a Fever and 
Death enſue from this Putreſaction. rr 
6. rr of any Part of the Blood or rn pou 
Becauſe all Animal Juices, which flagnate, their na- 
tural Tendency, and putrefy. 5 
7. Great Heat, whether of the Seaſon, or Climate ; external, 
or internal; natural, or artificial, | — —— 
3 Violent Agitation of the Blood. Becauſe, it produces 
cat. 3 
72981 
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. 95 Exceſſive Exerciſe, eſpecially if long continued. 


hen of theſe Cauſes, or many of them conjointly, 
have — an Alculin Putrefaction, it is manifeſted by the 
following Signs, in the Prime Viz, . 107 

1. Thirſt. | 2 

It is obſervable that Nature, or rather the Author of Nature, 
has given to all Animals a certain Sagacity, to enable them © 
diſtinguiſh Aliments which would be noxious to them, from 
thoſe which are falutary ; and to direct them to the Means of 
curing the Diſorders they labour under, This, in Brutes;: is 
called In/tint ; and as we find the ſame Propenſions calculated 
for the fame good Purpoſes in Mankind, I think we may pro- 
perly enough call them by the ſame Name. | '1 

n the preſent Inftance, Thirſt is raiſed, that is an Inclina- 
tion to drink large Quantities of ſmall diluting Liquors. Now 
theſe Liquors dilute the alcalme, putrid, acrimonious Salts, re- 
lieve the preſent uneaſy Senſation, and diſpoſe the putrefying or 
putrefied Matter to be diſcharged out of the Stomach and In- 
teſtines, either by Vomit, or Stool. But if the Propenſity is 
to acid Liquors, which is generally the Caſe, theſe Acids, w 
mixed with the putrid Salts, deſtroy them, and are both toge- 
_ converted _ a neutral Salt. | 

t is remarkable, that taking internally volatile, alcaline, 
animal Salts, as Salt or Ly Hartſhorn, — Ir 
the ſame Manner, and for the ſame Reaſons. 

2. An utter Loſs of Appetite, and an Averſion for Alcaleſcent 
Aliment, particularly of that Sort of Aliment, which originally 
cauſed the Diſorder, 

This is another Inftance of the Inſtinct above-mentioned ; or 
rather, of the Protection of Providence, which watches over us 
in Sickneſs as well as Health. An Appetite would be prejudici- - 
al, when the Stomach is in ſuch a Condition, as not to be a- 
ble to digeſt the Aliment taken into it; and Alcaleſcent Ali- 
ment would increaſe the Diſorder. 

3. Nidorous Eructations, or Belches which affect the Mouth 
with the Taſte of putrefied Eggs. 

Becauſe a Portion of the putrid Salts, and rancid Oil, is ex- 
cluded together with the rareſied Air. 

7 Putrid Sordes the Lips, Teeth, Tongue, Palate, 
and Fauces, which the Organs of Taſte with a Senſa- 
tion of Bitterneſs, becauſe animal Oils, when they grow ran- 
cid, become bitter; or perhaps this Taſte may be cauſed by 
the Bile too much exalted, and tending to Putrefaction. | 

5. A Sickneſs at the Stomach, from the Stimulation of the 
acrimonious Salts, eſpecially at the Sight, or even Idea of Alca- 
leſcent Aliment near to a State of Putrefaftion, This Stimula- 
tion increaſed, cauſes a Diſcharge of the putrefied Matter by Vo- 
mit, which is falutary, when the Diſorder proceeds only from 
a Putrefaction of the Aliment in the firſt Paſſages; but if from 
a Putrefaction of the Liver, Pancreas, or any other of the Con- 
tents of the Abdomen, it is ſometimes a very bad Symptom. 
When this Alalme Acrimony affects the Inteſtines, it ſtimulates 
them to a Diſcharge of their Contents by a Diarrhcea, which is 
alſo the Means of Cure, when the Putrefaction is confined to 
the Aliment contained in the Stomach and Inteſtines; but is 
oy fatal, when cauſed by large Putrefactions in any of the 

iſcera, 

Fiſh that has been kept too long before it is eaten will cauſe 
a plentiful Diarrhea; and a very ſmall Quantity of putrefied 
Egg will have the ſame Effect, by ſtimulating the Inteſtines. 

6. This Alcaline Acrimony produces a ſpontaneous Laffitude, 
and univerſal Uneaſineſs; a troubleſome Senſe of Heat, and in- 
flammatory Iliac Pains. 

The Effect of an Alalme Putrefaction in the Blood is its 
Diſſolution into an Alcaline acrimonious Fluid ; the watery 
Particles ſeparate from the other Principles and exhale ; the 
fineſt Part of the Oil grows rancid ; the reſt of the Oil joining 
with the Earth, they form tenacious Obſtructions in 
the Veſſels to which they adhere ; and the Salts no lo uni- 
formly mixed with the diluting Water, ſoftening Gil and 
neutral Earth, become acrid and corroſive. Hence the Fluid 
circulating in the Veſſels, which in order to be fit for Nutrition, 
and the Exigencies of the animal OEconomy, muſt be mild, 
and deſtitute of all Acrimony, is, in the preſent State, very 
far from being accommodated to theſe falutary Purpoſes ; but, 
inſtead of that, ſtimulates, abrades, and carries away a Part of 
the Solids 3 ton each... 
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Veſſck, to which thoſe of the Brain are above all others ſub- 
whence a Train of $ which are called ner- 
vous, as Deliriouſneſs, Convulſions, Comas, or Want of Sleep. 
This Corroſion and Deſtruction of the internal Parts is no- 
dw e 1 ee Time be produced on the ex- 
ternal Skin, by confining a ſmall Quantity of animal, * Alcaline 
Salts, for a ſhort Time, to any Part of it, for it will then act 
as 4 Cauſtic, and raiſe an Efcar. This may ſerve 1 u feaſon- 
able Caution. to thoſe who wantonly -accuſtom themſelves to 
ſmell to volatile Salts, eſpecially theſe which have their cauſtic 
Acrimony exalted by Lime in their | Diſtillation ; for when a 
Part of theſe is drawn into the it may, and without 
Diſpute has, very bad EffeQts on the tender Membrane which 
Ia the State of the Blood mentioned above, the Liquors ſe- 
creted from it are fœtid ; and the Urine is high * ap- 
proaching to Redheſs, in Proportion to the Degree of Putrefac- 
tion prevailing, and the Patient neceſſarily labours under a con- 
tinual burning Fever. 1 
From this Account of an Alcaline Putrefuction in the Blood, 
it is eaſy to perceive, '-that the Con muſt be 4 Diftur- 
bance, Depravation, or utter ion of all the Actions, 
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whether natural, animal, or rational ; an intire Alteration" in T 


the Circulation, and y in the Secretions, and Ex- 


cretions which depend thereon, with general, of local Inflam- 


mations, which, if the Putrefaction is conſiderable, muſt ter- 
minate in Suppurations, or Gangrenes, Sphacelations, and 


Tue different Parts of the Body which are affected by this alca- 
line Putrefaction, make ſome Difference in the Cure; Thus, 
if the Alcaline Aliments, taken in Quantities too large for the 
digeſtive Powers, putrefy in the Stomach and Inteſtines, and 
produce the Effects mentioned above, the moſt rational Method 
of Cure is to procure their Diſcharge, either by -a Vomit or 
Purge, or both; and in this the principal Symptoms "muſt be 
our Guide; for if from theſe we learn the Stomach is affected, 
a Vomit is to be given; but if the putrefied, or putrefying Ali- 
ment, is protruded into the Inteſtines, a Purge will imes 
be ſufficient to promote, their Excluſion. Proper Vomits, in 
this Caſe, are warm Water, green Tea, Infuſions of Carduus, 
or Ipecacuanha, in the Quantity of half a Dram; and Purges 
of the ſaline Kind ſeem beſt adapted for this Purpoſe z becauſe as 
they increaſe the natural Tendency to a Diarrhaa, and thete- 
by carry off the offending Matter, at the ſame Time re- 
ieve the Symptoms, by a of the Acrimony. 
Vomits and Purges muſt be repeated, according as 

Continuance of the Diſorder ſhall make them appear neceſlary, 


In general one Vomit, but are required, 
I have met with a popular R for an Over- charge of 
the Stomach by alcalefcent Aliment, of too much E to be 


omitted z it is the Runnet with which Milk is curd in 
order to make Cheeſe. Runnet is thus made ; the firſt Stomach 
of a Calf is ſalted and dried, or elſe preſerved in Brine ; this 
Brine, or an Infuſion of the dried Stomach in cold Water, is 
the Runnet. One or two Spoonfuls of this Brine in half a Pint 
of cold Water, or an Infuſion of a Piece of the dried Stomach 
about two Inches ſquare for a few Hours in the ſame Quantity of 
Water, if drank, is ſaid to take away all the uneaſy Senſation cauſ- 
ed by the ſtimulating Acrimony, and to promote the Expulſion 
of the offending Matter, either by Vomit, or Stool, It would 
perhaps be ſomewhat difficult to demonſtrate the ſpecific Ac- 
tion of the Juices in the Stomach of a Calf, by which Milk is 
- curdled ; but we find in Fact, that this E is produced, 
both in the Stomach of a Calf whilſt it is alive, where all the 
the Milk it takes is found curdled, and in Milk wherewith 
the Infuſion of the ſame Stomach is mixed, even after the 
Death of the Calf. I am equally at a Loſs to account for 
the ſalutary Effect of Runnet, conſidered as ſuch, upon a hu- 
man Stomach under the ill Impreſſions of alcale/cent Aliments 
refying therein. But I am ſenſible that the Salt, which pre- 
ſerves the — — Stomach from PutrefaQion, will — have a 
V upon the Aliment putrefy ing in the Stomach, 
2 or in Part the alcalin⸗ 2 and conſequently 
relieve the Symptoms cauſed thereby ; but whether all the good 
Effects of Runnet as a Medicine depend on the Salt, I will not 
take upon me to determine; I am, however, certain upon n 
own Knowledge, that it is an excellent Medicine in the 
above-mentioned, | 
When a Te to this Putrefaction is got into the whole 
Habit, and prevails in the Blood and Juices, the Cure is much 
more difficult and tedious, and the Diſorder is attended with a 
much greater Degree of Danger. And as almoſt all acute Diſ- 
tempers whatever are either raiſed originally by, or elſe ac- 
companied with a greater or leſs Tendency to an alrallus Pu- 
trefaction, the Regimen and Medicines to deſtroy or 
curb this Alcalcſcence, are of the utmoſt Importance to the Art 
of m—_—_ The Regimen, however, is moſt to be regarded, 
for- upon this the Cure principally depends. 
With Reſpect then to the Cure, Bleeding ſeems proper, as it re- 
laxes and diminiſhes the Action of the Solids upon the remain- 
ing Maß of Fluids, which leſſens the Attritiom betwixt the 


Re eter Dp 


Aliments which are 


as anſwers the End p 


Solids and Fluids, and betwixt the Particles of the Fluids with 
each other 4 now, as Attrition is oe great Cauſe of Heat; 
and Heat a great Promoter of Putrefaction, Bleeding promiſes 
fair to remove at leaſt one principal Cauſe thereof. | 
In ſuch Caſes alſo Reſt muſt be ſtrictiy enjoined; and an 
from all Sorts of Motion rigorouſly. perſiſted in. 
| of Motion proportionall | 
Fibres, and accelerates the Circulation of the Blood 4 this in- 
creaſes the Attrition betwixt the Solids and Fluids, and betwixt 
the Particles of the Fluids with each other, and conſequent 
promotes Heat, the Parent of an akatine Putrefaction, and 
its Conſequences, LP oy | 
Warm emollient Baths, Fomentations, and Clyfters, ars al- 
ſo of Service, as they relax the Fibres, and thereby belp to re 
le Cauſe of Heatz and as the 


Yell whe 9.6 Danian of deny 
take up a Portion of become farther ſervice 
able by diluting the Blood. I a 
With ReſpeRt to the Air which the Patient reſpires, it 
be temperate and refreſhing ; if too hot, it increaſes the Ten- 
dency to Putrefaction 3 if too cold, by contracting the animal 
Fibres, it is conſequentially productive of internal Heat. 
Hence the Reaſons are very plain, why all Heat 
emperateneſs, whether natural, and produced by the Climate, 
or Seaſon ; or artificial, and generated either by Fires, to6 
many 1 or hot 3 13 be per- 
nicious in all Diſtem where is « Tendency to an 
alcaline Putrefaction. N | 
Our next Care muſt be to ſaturate the Blood and Juices with 
aceſcent, Which haye « ſtrong Ten- 
dency to become acid when taken into the Stomach, or which 
are actually acid, Such axe Milk either alone, or diluted with 
Water; Whey, and Burtermilk. | 
Bread, which has been fermented, is another Aliment bf the 
aceſcent Kind, but if it has been much fermented; it is c- 
tually acid. Of this great Vatieties of Foods may be prepartd, 
by boiling it with Water, till it is of fuch 4 Confſiſtence, 
and afterwards adtling to It 
other aceſcent Ingredients, as Wine, or the crude, or prepared 
Juices of Fruits. The moſt common of theſe is called Panad. 
. Aliments, exceedingly proper when there is 
a 


an Alcaleſcence of the Juices, are alſo prepared from fatinaceous 
— particularly Barley and Oats, The Ptiſan of the 
Antients, fo famous in all Ages, was made of Barley huſked, and 
boiled in Water; and ſeems to have been a Kind of Gruel, 
which obtained different Names, according to ſome Circum- 
ſtatices to be taken Notice of hereafter, The Word is derived 
from i, which fignifies % peel, or take off the Hyſts, this 
being the firſt Part of the Proceſs fot its Preparation, but the 
French have, through an unpardonable Error, applied the Name 
of Ptiſan to any Sort of medicinal Decoction. 

3 farinaceous Vegetables Boerhaave enumerates the 

ing : | 


Rice. 

xy Wheat, or Frumentum Saracenicum. 
inet, 

Mays, or Indian Wheat. 
anick. | 

Spelt Wheat. 

Piſtachio Nuts, 


Of theſe boiled in Water, and digeſted for 4 conſiderable 
Time, till they acquire a Tendency to Acidity, many Sorts 
of Food may be contrived, proper in an alcaline State of 
the Juices, Decoftions and Emulſions of theſe, drank in 
large Quantities, are of conſiderable Service ; firſt, as they are 
in ſome ſaponaceous, and diſſolve Obſtructions in the 
Veſſels, which Water alone cannot act upon. Secondly, as 
they dilute the Juices inclinable to an Alcale/cence with att 
aceſcent Fluid. Thirdly, as they relax the Solids, And, Fourth» 
ly, as by their oily Softneſs they invelope, and obtund the alct» 
line Acrimony, and, thereby rendering it mild, prevent its Ef- 
ſects in the Body. 

I muſt not omit obſerving, that aceſcetit Aliments in ge- 
neral ſeem more healthful than thoſe which are alcaleſcent, and 
are leſs ſubject to form Obſtructions, provided they are taken 
in Quantities proportioned to the Strength of the digeſting and 
aflimilating Organs, and by People inured to habitual Labout 
and Exerciſe, | ? 

Thus Homer celebrates the Hippimolgi, a Northern Nation, 
whoſe uſual Food was Milk, fot Longevity. And the Moun- 
taineers of Great Britain, who generally live on Milk, and Cakes 
made of Oatmeal, fermented till they grow quite four, are re- 
markable for Health, Strength, Activity, living to a very 

t Age, and are ſeldom or never viſited by epidemical 
iſtempers, in any conſiderable Degree. And what Virgil 
ſays of a Northern Nation is ſomething to our preſent _ 
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| There is another Claſs" of Vegetables of excellent Service, 
when the 1 1 mean the 
Summer or Autumnal Fruits, when perfectly ripe. 
mentions the following : * 


A 


Apples. 

Sweet Plums of all Sorts. 
Currants of all Sorts. | 
| Raſpberries, een, e 40k . 

I do not know why the illuſtrious Author has omitted 
Grapes, Tamarinds, and ſome others of the like Kind. 

Of theſe conſiderable Uſes may be made. For they may 
be boiled, or roaſted, and eaten occafiopally ; or their Pulp, 
or crude Juices, may be mixed with Panadas, Gruels, or other 
aceſcent Aliments, Or elſe the Juices, expreſſed after baking, 
or boiling them with a very ſmall ny of Water, may 
be pers with Food, or given as a Medicine, firſt adding to 
them the tity of Sugar which ſhall be judged ſufficient. 
And it muſt be obſerved, that boiling, or baking Fruits, deſtroys 
a great Quantity of the elaſtic Air which they contain when 
crude, makes them fit more eaſy upon the Stomach, and there- 
by renders them more fit for medicinal Purpoſes, 

With Reſpect to Fruits, it is a very great Error to con- 
.demn them in general as unwholeſome ; for, on the Contra- 
ry, when thoroughly ripe, they are the moſt admirable Re- 
medies that perhaps Nature has furniſhed us with, and never 
pernicious unleſs taken in Quantities too exceſſive, and diſpro- 
portioned to the Powers of Digeſtion. Nothing can be better 
adapted to check that Tendency to an alcaline Putrefaction, 
which the Juices are ſubjet to contract during the Summer's 
Heat. We ſcarcely meet with a more powerful Remover of 
Obſtructions, than the Juices of ripe Fruits, if taken in & 
tities ſufficient, frequently repeated, and theſe continued for a 
conſiderable Time. For the Juices of Fruits, when neutraliſed 
by the Heat of the Sun, that is, when perfectly ripe, are ſa- 
ponaceous, and capable of diſſolving Obſtructions in the Veſſels 
which no other known Fluid is able to act upon effectually. Eve- 

common Obſerver can judge, that Eruptions on the Surface of 
the Body are ſalutary, and promiſe a future State of Health. 
The Reaſon of this is, that when the obſtructing Matter, which 
forms Concretions in the ſmall Veſſels, is diſſolved, and reduced 
to Particles ſmall enough to circulate with the Blood, the vital 
Powers find Means of diſcharging them by the inteſtinal, or 
urinary Glands, or elſe diſpoſe of them by the Pores of the 
Skinz now when it happens that the Particles of Matter to be 
diſcharged are ſomewhat too large to perſpire, they ſtick in 
the perſpiratory - Veſſels of the Skin, and there ſuppurate, for 
Suppuration is one Way which Nature takes to diſburthen her- 
Telf of what is uſeleG or offenſive, Hence thoſe ſalu Erup- 
tions, which frequently appear on the Skin in various Parts of 

Body, after a plentiful Uſe of Summer-fruits, have been erro- 
neouſly deemed, by many, the pernicious Effects of thoſe Fruits, 
which in Reality acted the Part of a Medicine, and removed 
Obſtructions, which otherwiſe might have produced a Diſeaſe. 
It is farther to be remarked, that a Diarrhea, or Looſenefs, af- 
ter the Uſe of the above-mentioned Fruits, is fo far from bei 
dreadful, provided it keeps within due Bounds, that it does g 
Service to the animal CEconomy, by carrying away the Matter 
of Obſtructions previouſly diſſolved by the Juices of 
the faid Fruits. But it is prudent to bake, or boil theſe 
Fruits, both for the Reaſons given before, as alſo, becauſe the 
Fire s the Eggs of Inſects, which are ſometimes depo- 
ſited in them, and becauſe it brings them to à more exact 
Neutrality, the Sun being ſcarcely ſufficient in our Climate to 
render them y ripe. 

In an Akaleſcence of the Juices, watery Liquids, drank warm 
eſpecially, are alſo of Service, though endued with no 
ceous Quality, as they relax the Solids, diſſolve the Salts, and 


them out of the and contribute to the 
Boss ina Soo of Flaidity. e 

As to Medicines, they may be contrived in various Forms, 

either from native vegetable Acids, as the Juices of Oranges, 
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tance in the Caſe before us; I mean, the natural, or artificial 


the other. 


] 
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Plants, as of the Borrela. | 

mentation alſo furniſhes us with many valuable Medicines 
ion. Thus Moſelle, or Rheniſh Wines, which in- 
dity, are admirable, when diluted with a ſufficient 
any Fluid. Thus alſo Vi of all 
conſiderable Uſe, properly diluted ; and of theſe 
be made extremely vent, and abſterſive, 
with Water, or Honey, or both, or infuſ- 
etables ſuited to anſwer particular Intentions, 


uills, in making Oxymel of Squills. = 
My” Modi alſo of excellent Virtues are, and more 

t prepared by inſpiſſating the Juices- of Fruits per- 
to a Jelly or Lob, and amongſt theſe none ex- 
Rob of Elder, a | Medicine which ' deſerves the higheſt 
COmiums. oi A Ab * 

By. Diſtillation we procure another Claſs of Medicines which 
Pas a Tendency in the Juices to an ali 

utrefaction. Theſe are the acid Spirits of gal Gemms, Sea 
falt, Nitre, Vitriol, and Sulphur, commonly called Oil of 
Phuer by the Ball. But theſe muſt be 
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Sul- 
| ; taken diluted in a great 
Quantity of Fluid, and they are neyer proper, unleſs in Caſes 


where a T to Putreſaction renders the milder 


There is another Claſs of Medicines of very great Impor- 


neutral Salts. The natural neutral Salts are Nitre, Sea-ſalt, 
and Sal Gemmæ. The two laſt are ſeldom uſed, in 
Clyſters 3 but Nitre is, or at leaſt ought to be, an Ingre- 
dient in almoſt every Medicine, given with a View of check- 
ing the Progreſs of an akaline Putrefaction. It is well known, 
that — 5 — all animal Subſtances from Putrefac- 
tion-z Nitre a remarkable Property of preſerving the 
Fluidity of the Blood, either in, or out of the Blood-veſels. 
Nitre has alſo a Power of reſolving Concretions already formed, 
and of expelling the obſtructing Matter thus reſolved by the pro- 
per Emunctories, as by the Glands of the Inteſtines, Kidnies, or 
Skin; it is alſo extremely penetrating, and thus it appears poſ- 
ſeſſed of eve — Property, that can render it an eligible 
Remedy in all Diſorders where Danger is to be apprehended 
from an alcaline Putrefaction, that is, in moſt acute Diſtempers. 
It is uſually given in a Powder ot Bolus; or diſſolved in ſome 
proper Fluid. | 

Artificial neutral Salts may be made from almoſt every dif- 
ferent Sort of Acid, impregnated or ſaturated with any Soft 
of Alcali, either fixed, or volatile. The Acid and the Alcali 
muſt be joined in ſuch a Manner that neither may prevail over 
Whilſt they are mixing together, à conſiderable 
Efferveſcence ariſes, and the Acid is deſtroyed by, and deſtr 
the Alcali, and then both, thus united, form a Body very 5 
rent in every Property, Characteriſtic, and medicinal Effect ſrom 
the Parent Salts. | 

Neutral Salts the moſt generally uſed in Practice, ate the 
Tartarus Vitriolatus, made as directed by Boerhaave (See Tax- 
TARUS VITRIOLATVUs) a Medicine very different from that 
directed under the ſame Name in our Diſpenſatory, though 
made of the very ſame Ingredients. The Tartarus - 
tus, and Tartarus Tartariſatus of the ſame Author. 

Many extemporaneous Preſcriptions of a neutral Fluid may 
eaſily be contrived to very good Purpoſes, Fhus, a Scruple of 
Salt of Wormwood will ſaturate about half an Ounce of Juice 
of Lemons; or about ten or twelve Grains of volatile Sal 
Ammoniac will ſaturate half an Ounce of diſtilled Vinegar ; 
either of theſe mixed with an Ounce of ſome ſimple Water, 
and rendered agreeable by a few Drams of a proper Syrup, 
and the ſame Quantity of ſome compound Water, es A 
very pretty Draught of conſiderable Efficacy, which may be 

as requires, for Example every four Hours, 

Theſe neutral Medicines deſerve the ſame Encomiums which 
I have given above to Nitre, and for the ſame Reaſons. 

From what has been faid above with Reſpect to the Cauſes, 
and Cure of Diſeaſes from a Tendency in the Juices, or any of 
them, to an alcaline Putrefaction, it appears, that in all Diſ- 
eaſes where Danger is to be apprehended from the aforeſaid 
Putrefaction, any acid Excretions are to be eſteemed 
Symptoms, as they are certain Evidences that the alcaline 
Acrimony is deſtroyed, Thus in, Diſorders of the Stomach 
from ſuch a Cauſe, acid EruQtations of Wind witneſs, that the 
Cauſe of the Diſtemper is almoſt, if not intirely removed. And 
thus in acute Diſtempers, Sweats which have an acid Smell, 
have been remarked to be of good Preſage. Ts 5 

It has been obſerved, that many who have recovered of the 
Plague, and peſtilential Fevers, have been affected as their 
Health returned, with a faltiſh Taſte in their Mouths, ſome- 
what like that of Sal Ammoniac; the Reaſon of this appears 
to be thus: It is well known in Chymiſtry, that a putrid alca- 
line Salt, when united with an Acid, forms a neutral Salt ſome- 
what reſembling Sal Ammoniac. Now when the Juices have 
been loaded with ſuch a putrid Salt, as it happens in the 
Plague and peſtilential Fevers, when this Salt is ſaturated with 

an 
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ah Acid, the alcaiine Acrimony is deſtroyed, and the Patient 
by Degrees recovers ; and then all the Excretions are in- 
ſected with the muriatic ra ey © Sal Am- 
ac. and amongſt the the Saliva ; ce a perpe- 
al. Take, like that 1 Sal Ammoniac, in the Patient's Mouth ; 
and hence he fancies all Sorts bf Aliments ſalted. 
The Forms of Medicines calculated to deſtroy an alia 
Acrimony are infinite, I ſhall therefore only give a few by 
Way of Example : = 
Take of Oats, bruiſed with the Huſks, two Ounces, 
Boil theſe in three Pints of Water to two, and add to it 
when ſtrained, | 
Of freſh Citron, or Lemon Juice, an Ounce. 
Of Cinnamon- water, two Drams. 
Of Syrup of Mulberries, an Ounce. 


| Let the Patient uſe this for his conſtant Aliment, Boykaev, 
Take of Oats peeled, two Ounces. Mrs 
Boil them in three Pints of Water to two, ftrain it, and let 
the Liquor ftand in a gentle Heat for twelve Hours, or till it 
grows ſomewhat acid ; then add, 
Of Syrup of Violets, an Ounce and half, 
Rheniſh Wine, half a Pint. . 
Simple diſtilled Water of Citron- peel, an Ounce and 
half. 
To be uſed like the preceding Decoftion, Boerhaav. 
Take of peeled Oats, three Ounces. 
With a ſufficient Quantity of Water make an Emulſion ; to 
a Pint and half of which add, 
Of purified Nitre, half a Dram, 
Syrup of Violets, an Ounce, 
inegar of Squills, two Drams. 


An Ounce or two of this may be taken frequently. Bor- 
haav, Mat. Med. 


Take of Oxymel of Squills, three Ounces, 
Vinegar of Squills, two Drams. 
Tincture of Myrrh extracted with Vinegar, a Dram. 
Simple Succory-water, ſix Ounces, 


Half an Ounce of this may be taken every Hour, Boerhaav, 
Mat. Med. 


Take of Vinegar boiled to the Conſiſtence of Honey, half 
an Ounce, 
Fine Honey, an Ounce. | 
Syrup of Succory, an Ounce and half, 
Simple Fumitory-water, ſix Ounces. 


| To be uſed as the preceding. Boerhaav, Mat. Med. 


Take of Rob of Currants and Elder, each two Ounces, 
Simple Oxymel, an Ounce. 
\ Spirit of Salt, twenty Drops. 
Barley-water, two Quarts. 


Let the Patient uſe this at Pleaſure for his conſtant Drink. 
Boerhaav. Mat. Mit. 


Take of clear Barley-water, twenty-ſix Ounces. 
= Rheniſh Wine three Ounces. 
Syrup of the five opening Roots, two Ounces, 
| | Rob of Elder, fix Drams. Make a Decoction. 
Let the Patient take three or four Qunces of this every three 
or four Hours, ' 
Take of Cryſtals of Tartar, 
Pure Nitre, | ERIE EP ROT? 
Vitriolated Tartar perfectly neutraliſed, according to 
Boerhaave's Method, of each ten Grains mix in- 
to a Powder. | 


| Let one of theſe be taken every four, or ſix, or tight Hours, 
Mem a Doſe of the preceding Decoction, or ſome other aceſcent 
iquor. f | | 
As what has been ſaid in the preceding Pages will explain, 
and abundantly confirm many important Points of Doctrine 
relative to the Cure of acute Diſeaſes, which are delivered by 


Hippocrates, in his Treatiſe lig vir; dle, I ſhall finiſh this 


Article with that incomparable Piece, which Dr. Friend, a ve 
good Judge of theſe Subjects, calls One of the moſt valua 
Remams of Antiquity. And indeed, he might have given it 
much greater Encomiums. ; 

I believe it impoſſible to do the excellent Author of this 
Piece Juſtice in our Lan or any other, at leaſt I am 


willing to think fo, becauſe I am ſenſible of the Defets of 


my own Tranſlation. If, however, I have rendeted this moſt 
uable Piece intelligible to thoſe who cannot underſtand it in 


, 


the Original, I am certain it will be of no inconfiderable Bene- 
fit to Mankind, 

I muſt remark, that the latter End of this Treatiſe does not 
ſeem to have arrived to us as Hippocrates left it; for it is pro- 
_ either mutilated, 'or has had ſomething added to it by 
an Interpolator, much leſs judicious than the Author of the 
reſt, at leaſt it wants the finiſhing Stroke of that maſterly Hand 
which compleated the other Parts of this incomparable Piece. 

Hippocrates begins this important Treatiſe with blaming the 


Method of the Phyſicians of the Cnidian School, who ſeem to 


have been the Rivals of thoſe of Cos. This Introduction is 
ſomewhat obſcure, and the more fo, becauſe we have not the 
Cnidian Sentences, which he finds Fault with, 

It ſhould ſeem that the Cnidians had deſcribed Diſtempers 
very accurately, but omitted oa 5 Notice of many 
Circumſtances which occur in every Diſeaſe, which are worthy 
of Remark, becauſe they inform the Judgment of the Phyſi- 
cian, and point out the Indications, or the Method to be pur- 
ſued in oder to cure the Diſeaſe, Amongſt theſe are. the Age, 
Strength, and Conſtitution. of the Patient z his Manner of 
living; the natural Evacuations which promote, or retatd 
the Cure ; the Concoction of the morbihic Matter; and; in 
ſhort, every other Circumſtance, which can aſſiſt us in 
2 the Event of a Diſeaſe, and directing a proper 

egimen. 


HippocRATEzs on Rtcimtn in AchTzs DisTEMPERS; 


The Authors of the Cnidian Sentences, as they call their Work 
have indeed given us an accurate Account of what Patients ſuf- 
fer in every Diſeaſe, and of the Events of ſome Diſtempers: 
And ſo far any Man, however ignorant of the Art of Medi- 
cine, might write, and not be miſtaken, provided he perſectly 
underſtood each Patient's Repreſentation of his own CK. But 
as to the Prognoſtics which cannot be learned from the Sick, 
though it is the Buſineſs, and Accompliſhment of a Phyſician 
to be well yerſed in them, they ate in a great Meaſure neglected, 
as are alſo many Circumſtances highly neceſſary in order to en- 
able us to form a right Judgment of any Caſe before us, 

Now ſince the Management of each Patient is to be regu- 
lated by a perfect Knowledge of every Circumſtance relative to 
every particular Caſe, I am of a quite different Opinion, in this 
Reſpect, from what have declared themſelves to be. And 
I am not only diſſatisfied with them on this Account, but alſo 
becauſe they made Uſe of but few Remedies, They have in- 
deed offered us Plenty of Medicines (except in acute Diſeaſcs) 
that downwards, and talked of the ſeaſonable Uſe of 
3 Milk. If theſe Remedies were good, and proper 
for the Diſtempers in which they preſcribe them, the fewer 
they were in Number, if ſufficient for the Purpoſe, the higher 
would be their Value; But the Caſe is otherwiſc, | 
But in what they publiſhed afterwards, the Character of Phy: 
ficians was better ſupported, with Reſpect to what ought to 
exhibited in each Caſe. But indeed the Antients never left an 
Thing worth Notice in Writing concerning a Method of Diet, 
but were wholly ſilent as to that important Point. Some of 
them; it is true, were not ignorant of the various Forms and 


Diviſions of Diſtempers, but, while they endeavour to give us 


the Names of Diſtempers, they ſhew themſelves miſtaken. For 
it will be no caſy Matter to number them, if we reckon, on one 
Hand, every Diſeaſe a Perſon labours under a diſtin Species 
from another, becauſe it differs from it in ſome Reſpect ; or, on 
the other Hand, ſuppoſe it cannot be the ſame Diſeaſe, unleſs it 
paſſes under the ſame Denomination, | : 
My Opinion is, that, in all Reſpects, we ought to have 2 
ſtrict Regard to the Rules of Art, For, if we delire that any. 
Work ſhould proſper and be promoted, we muſt proceed in 
every Thing relating to it with Exactneſs. In Things that 
require Diſpatch, and where Delays are dangerous, our Allif- 
ce ought to be ſpeedy in Proportion, Where Things ought 
ay performed after a neat and decent Manner, we are to ob- 
ſerve Neatneſs and Decency. If a Caſe admits of an eaſy and 
ntle Treatment, we are by all Means fo avoid putting the 
Patient to any unneceſſary Pain or Torment. In ſhort, ws 
ought to endeavoux at Improvemerits in every Branch of Medi- 
cine, without confining ourſel Ves to the vulgar Modes of Prae- 
tice. | 
I praiſe that Phyſician moſt, who knows how to diſtinguiſn 
himſelf, above others of his Profeſſion, by his Skill in improving 
the orditary Methods of Practice in acute Diſeaſes; which 
make the greateſt Havock amongſt Mankind: Such are thoſe 
to which our Anceſtors gave the Names of Pleuriſy, Peripneu- 
mony, Lethargy, Burning Fever, and other Difotders which 
have an Affinity with them, for theſe deſtroy the Patient, by 2 
Fever altogether W which accompanies them *, 


m m For, 


* I have given azios roriur yluorn iris a Turn ſomewhat different from the Latin Tranſlations, for Reaſons which the learned Reader wilt 


983 But, as ay preſent Buſineſs is rather to explain Things than Words, I ſhall attach myſelf very little to Cnueiſas of d 


1 


» por, when there is no peſtilential Diſtemper that rages epi- 
demically, but only ſporadical Fevers of various Kinds, more 
die of theſe Fevers than all other Diſcaſes. The Generality, 
indeed, are not capable of diſtinguiſhing ſuch as excel their 
Neighbours in medicinal Knowledge, therefore, they only 
praiſe, or condemn, capriciouſly the Cures which they ſce 
performed, And it is . dr; be preſumed, that com- 
mon Obſervers cannot under theſe Fevers, becauſe their 
Nature is not to be comprehended without Study. But 
even thoſe who no Phyſicians may eaſily appear to be 
ſuch, particularly {the Diſtempers above-mentioned. For it 
is not difficult to learn the Names of Things uſually employed 
about the Sick: Suppoſe, for Inſtance, any one ſhould name 
the Cremor Cv] of Ptiſan, or this or that Sort of Wine, or 
Hydromel, the Sounds are the ſame to vulgar Appre nſions, 
whether they proceed from a better or à worſe Phyſician, But 
theſe Things are to be confidered in a very different Light, and 
a Man of Skill is more eſpecially diſtinguiſhed in ſuch . 

- Now it is my Opinion, that ſuch Things as are advantageous 
to be known, and yet have eſcaped the Notice of Phyſicians, or 
which are the Occaſion of much Good, or Hurt, to the Perſons 
concerned, highly deſerve to be communicated to the Public, 
The Things unknown are as follow : ; 

What ſhould determine ſome Phyſicians, in acute Diſtempers, 
to perſevere for ever in giving their Patients Ptiſan not ſtrained, 
yet think their Method right. * 
Some diſpute, with all the Reaſon they are Maſters of, againſt 
allowing the Patient boiled Barley, becauſe they apprehend it to 
be of very pernicious Conſequence, but however ſtrain it 
through a linnen Cloth, and exhibit its Juice [ook 
Others, again, will neither ſuffer the thi Ptiſan, nor its 
Juice, to be given, ſome of theſe extending the Prohibition to 
the ſeventh Day of the Patient's Illneſs, others of them to the 
full Determination of the Criſis, 
Our Phyſicians are not very fond of propoſing ſuch py arg 
as theſe, or if they were ſo ingenuous as to propoſe their ts, 


the Anſwers, perhaps, are not at Hand, : 
Mean while, the Art itſelf falls under Reproach and Diſre- 


rd, among the Vulgar, always too ſubject to conclude from 
Digculries and contrary Practices, that there is no ſuch Thing 
as real Medicine, For in acute Diſtempers, for Example, our 
Artiſts differ — themſelves to ſuch a Degree, that thoſe 
very Remedies which one of them ſhall 8 as the beſt, ano- 
ther ſhall think improper to be uſed. It is upon this Account, 
that the Art of Medicine, ſeems N like Divination. For 
Augurs [4] look upon the ſame Bird which appearing on 
the right Hand, they embrace as a good Omen, to be a bad 
one, if it appears on their left ; not to mention many other Sin- 
gularities belonging to the Art of Augury ; mean Time there 
are others of the ſame Profeſſion, who interpret the very ſame 
Omens in a Manner directly contrary to the former. 

I however affirm, that the Regimen, in acute Diſeaſes, is a 
Speculation extremely noble and excellent, [r«<xa>»] and that 
it bears a near Relation to many of the moſt important Points 
in the Art of Medicine, For Regimen is capable of doing great 
Things for thoſe that are fick ; of : Health to thoſe, 
who already enjoy it 3 of procuring a good Habit to thoſe who 
exerciſe themſelves ; and of contributing, much to the Attain- 
ment of that deſireable State, to which the Wiſhes of every 
wiſe Man tend. 

Ptiſan ſeems to me; preferable to all Aliment of the frumen- 
taceous Kind, in theſe acute Diſtempers, and I commend their 
25 who have given it this Preference, For it has a 

ind of Viſcoſity, which is ſmooth and equal, ſoft, and ſlip- 
pery, moiſtening, cauſing no Thirſt, but conveniently i 
whatever wants Elution, 
turbance in the Stomach during Digeſtion, nor Inflations in the 
Belly, having loſt that Property in the Boiling, where it ſwel- 
led as much as its Nature would permit ©, 


It is no Aſtringent, raiſes no Diſ- 


fan in theſe Diſtempers, need not enjoin Inanition, DG af Pie 
ing 47 00 PR, it is called, though bur for one 8 
im intermi | 
org Of _—_ obliged to termit it for the fake of a Purge 
hoſe who are accuſtomed to two Meals i 
have their Ptiſan twice in like Manner os ge 
make but one Meal, are to eat their Ptiſan once the firſt Day 
but may, in Time, be brought by Degrees, to take it ewice a 
Day, if it ſhall be thought convenient. But here you ate to 
obſerve, that it is not to be given the Patient at 6 in too 
great Quantities, nor too thick, but only enough to com | 
with Cuſtom, which requires that ſomething ſhould be — 
and to prevent the too great Inanition of the Veſſels, As to 
the Increaſe of the Ptiſan, with reſpect to Quantity, in . the 
Progreſs of the Diſeaſe, if it is attended with any uncommon 
Degree of Dryneſs, too much muſt not be given ; but H 
and Water, or Wine, or any Thing elſe that ſhall be judge 
Po muſt be drank, before the Ptiſan is exhibited. What 
m ify here- 
ny of in each particular Caſe, I ſhall ſpecify 
If the Mouth be moiſt, and what is diſchatged from 
laudable, and without any bad Quality, n of ſor· 
bile Food (Ptiſan) to be allowed the Patient is, in one Wo 
2 cg 1 For a quick and plentiful Humec- 
ion indicates a iſis, bu ich i 
be th 2 y Criſis, but that which is low, and 
is is ſo far the true State of the Caſe. But we 
paſs over many Things that may happen very ſeaſonably * ung 
niſh us with Prognoſtics, and reſume the Conſideration of them 
hereafter, The more plentiful the Purgation, (of the Lun ) 
the more freely may the Patient take his Ptiſan till the Crifis, 
and it will be proper to continue it for two Days after the Cri- 
ſis, for Fear of Relapſes in thoſe Caſes, particularly where there 
is an Appearance of a Criſis on the fifth, ſeventh or ninth 
Day; always having Regard to the equal or unequal Number 
of Days. After this (two Days from the Crif) it will be 
rn to give the Patient Ptiſan in the Morning, and in the 
N 
vantages whi atient reaps b immedi 
Uſe of the whole Ptiſan t are principally 10 1 
Pains immediately ceaſe ſpontaneouſly, ſo ſoon as the Patient 
begins to ſpit any Thing conſiderable, and to expectorate ['Ex- 
xavaigoJa.] ides, the Purgations (of the ) are far 
more perfect, and the Patients eſcape with leſs Putrefaction 
(of the Lungs) than if they had made Uſe of any other Regi- 
men. The Criſes are alſo more genuine, are performed with 
3 _—_ 3 * W Relapſes. 
tiſan ought to be made of the fineſt Barley, and to be 
well boiled eſpecially if any Thing, unleſs the ſtrained Juice, 2 
to be uſed. Beſides the other Virtues of Ptiſan, the Lubrici 
which this Manner of preparing it gives the Barley, renders it 
innocent, when eaten. For Ptiſan never cauſes Obſtructions, 
nor oppreſſes the Thorax ; it is very lubricous, excites no Thirſt, 
is very eaſy of Digeſtion, and is extremely relaxing, provided 
it be well boiled ; all which Properties render it beneficial in 
acute Diſeaſes ; inſomuch that a Patient will frequently be injured 
by 2 an Allowance of this ſorbile Aliment. 5 
ut in ſe the Patient is coſtive, and takes Ptiſan wi 
previous Evacuation of the Excrement, if he was before in Pain, 
it will be increaſed ; if eaſy, a Pain will immediately ſucceed, 
with a Shortneſs of Breath, which muſt have bad Lag” as 
it dries the Lungs, and creates a deal of Fatigue and Uneaſineſg 
in the Hypochondria, lower Belly, and Diaphragm. More- 
over, in a continual Pain of the Side, that will not yield to hot 
Fomentations, and where nothing is expectorated but a viſcoug 
unconcocted Matter, if, inſtead of attempting to remove the 
Pain, either by Bleeding or Purging, as ſhall ſeem moſt conve- 
nient, we ſhould give them Ptiſan, we by this Conduct haſten 


d This Paſſage Sydenham ſeems to-have had in View, when he ſays nearly the ſame Thing. 


© Aretzus ſpeaking of a Pleuriſy, ſays, Ptiſan i» to be preferred before 


Foods. The beſt Way, in the Beginning of the Diſorder, is to 


uſe the Cremor of it, ſtrained from the ſolid Part, and ſeaſoned only with Honey, without thoſe Drugs which are commonly uſed to give 


Reliſh and Variety to the Ptiſan, for at this Time the Cremor alone is fufhcient. It ſerves for the P 


of moiſtening and warming, 


allays Heat, 


andi is effeQual in 8 and deterging Phlegm, and — upwards, by Spitting, what ought to — Yr that Way, at the ſame 


Time gently looſening the Belly. Its Smoothneſs 1s both to the Palate, and makes it eafily ſwallowed ; and its Viſcidi 
purgs the Membranes digeſts Coughs, and mollißes all the Parts. Such are the Virtues of Barley, Sue 22 


rience, that the Ptiſan was an admirable Aliment in acute Diſeaſes; but be does not 


t appears that Hippocrates was convinced by Expe 


: wad. Lib. 1. 


feem to have been acquainted with all the Why it was ſo. As it relaxes, it removes one great Cauſe of Heat, the grand Promoter 


of an Alcaline Putreſaction. During the Time it boils, and di 
Aliment in acute Diſeaſes, where the Juices tend to an Alcaline 
ſolve Obſtrutions, which Water alone will not act upon. 

4 The Inanition here hinted at, is that which is ht about 
the Antients gave into, however contrary to Reaſon, 


ſcent. Mean Time it muſt not be imagined, that 
Times as much Water, even in Health. This will be 
- f The Senſe of the Author is, that if the Tongue and 


Diſeaſe, the Criſis will be ſpeedy in Proportion: But on the contrary, if theſe Evidences of HumeRation appear late, 


flow. 
5 The whole Ptiſan ſeems to be the Ptiſan not ſtrained. 
> The great Advantages of Relaxation 


in inflammatory Diſorders, are ſpecified under the Article InyLamuario, which be... 4 


ir f . 
it acquires a Tendency to Acidity, and is, on this Account, a proper 


And again, as it is in ſome Degree ſaponaceous, it will 


* [n the Courſe of this Treatiſe, Hi explains himfelf 5 — N wow 1 2 
n e reatiſe, Hippocrates ins hi more at with reſpe& to H 
adviſes Wine unmixed, . NO rank it without fx, or at leaſt four 


In 
outh appear moiſt, and the Patient begins to expectorate laudably very ſoon in the 


„and Wine, which are both Ace- 


Criſis will be 


- - 


A 0 


ſooner, 
noeia, and Stertor 


ſpiration, the Matter to be diſchar 
rendered highly viſcous without Concoction, as was obſerved be- 
fore, prevents Expectoration, and, ſticking to the Aſpera Ar- 
teria, cauſes a Stertor ; and when the Diſtemper arrives at this 


fatal. For the viſcid _— — — 
the Paſſage of the Air into the Lungs, and makes immediate 
Expiration neceſſary. And thus both conſpire to haſten the 
Fate of the Patient; for the viſcid Matter, by Adheſion, cauſes 
a ſhort Reſpiration, and this Shortneſs of Reſpiration renders the 
viſcid Matter (wr) more and more glutinous, and prevents it 
from growing ſlippery, and moveable. a 
Nor is the unſeaſonable Uſe of Ptiſan alone, thus icious, 
but the Eating or Drinking of any Thing that is leſs proper 
than Ptiſan, is attended with ftill greater Inconveniencies. 


State, it is generall 


Whether a Perſon be injured by the Uſe of the whole Ptiſan, 


or its ſtrained Juice (zap), the Remedies are much the ſame, 
as alſo if the Injury is received from neither of theſe, but from 
an improper Uſe of Liquids ; ſome Circumſtances may however 
occur, which may induce a Neceſſity of varying the Means of 
Relief, The Methods to be purſued are as follow: 
If a Man finds himſelf ſeized with a Fever ſoon after a 
and before he has had a Stool, whether his Indiſpoſition 
be attended with Pain, or not, let him abſtain from Ptiſan, 
till de has Reaſon to think that there is a due Seceſſion made of 
the Aliment into the lower Inteſtines. If he has any Pain, let 
his Drink be Oxymel, warm if it be Winter, but cold in the 
-Summer ; or if his Thirſt be conſiderable, Hydromel (pawepwre) 
much diluted with Water. After this, if the Pain continues, 
and there is any ance of Danger, let him not proceed to 
the Uſe of Ptiſan, till after the ſeventh or ninth Day, provided 
his Conſtitution be ſtrong ; and even then, let him not take it 


too thick, or in too large Quantities, If the Food of his former. 


Meal does not ſecede, to make Room for what he has juſt 
now eaten; if he be robuſt, and in the Vigour of his Age, give 
a Clyſter z but if his Conſtitution be weak, a Suppolitory is 
preferable, utileſs he has Stools ſpontaneouſly, As to the pro. 
per Times for giving the Ptiſan, this Maxim ought to be ob- 
ſerved, both in the Beginning, and throughout the whole Pro- 
greſs of the Diſeaſe, that whenever the Feet are cold, we ab- 
in from giving any Ptiſan, but eſpecially from the Uſe of 
Liquids ; but when the Heat deſcends to the Feet, then is the 
ime for the Patient to take them. And it will always be 
prudent to conſider the Obſervation of this Point of Time, as a 
ing of the greateſt Importance, in all Diſeaſes, but princi- 
pally in thoſe which are acute; and more eſpecially in ſuch as 
are attended with a high Fever, and great Danger of Life. 

To proceed, the ftrained Juice of the Ptiſan (2735) is gene- 
rally to be made Uſe of firſt, and after that the Ptiſan itſelf, 
always having a ſtrict Regard to the Rules laid down above. 
And it will not be amiſs to attempt the Reſolution of the Pain 
in the Side, whether it happen in the Beginning, or in the 
Progreſs of the Diſeaſe, by hot Fomentations ' : The beſt of 
this Kind, is warm Water in a leather Veſſel (d, *, or in a 
Bladder, or in a copper or earthen Veſſel, firſt applying ſome- 
thing ſoft to the Side, in order to protect the Part which is in 
Pain from being hurt. The Application alſo of a latge, ſoft 


AL 


* err . : EVE 4 
K {queezed out of warm Water, is of good Service ; be 

vhatever is made Uſe of as a Fomentation, muſt be co 
with a Cloth, both to rve its Efficacy the longer, and to 
keep the Vapour from being drawn into the Lungs, unleſs, as 
it may ſometimes happen, we have ſome End to anſwer by do- 
ing the contrary. It will be uſeful alſo to apply Barley and bit- 
ter Vetches [+8] macerated in Vinegar, which is ſo temper - 
ed, as to be a little too four for Drinking, ſewed up in 1 
or Bran may be uſed after the ſame Manner. For a 1 E. 
mentation, Salt, and torrified Millet in woollen Bags, are 
very proper ; for Millet is lenient and relaxing ; and ſuch 
emollient Fomentations as theſe reſolve, and relieve. Pains that 
reach even to the Clavicle *, If the Pain is not eaſed by hot 
Fomentations, they are not to be long continued, for that 
dries the Lungs, arid promotes Suppuration, . But if the Pain at 
the Clavicle gives a ſufficient Indication, or if there is a Senſe of 
Weight at the Arm, about the Breaſts, or above the Region of 
the Midriff, we are, without Delay, to open a Vein on the Inſide 
of the Bending of the Elbow, and, as expeditiouſly as may bez 
to bleed without ſparing, till the Blood runs of a much redder 
Colour, or, inſtead of and red, runs livid, for cither of 
theſe Alterations is uſual ©; But if the Pain is ſituated below 
the Midriff, and there be no Indication at the Clavicle, 
Belly muſt be looſened with Black Hellebore [dun 2 
or purple 1 [www] mixing with the Hellebore wild 
Carrot [365*-] or Hartwort [viow] or Cummin, or Aniſe, or 
ſome of the fragrant Herbs ; but with the Surge * 
— of Silphium [ir c09'\s] for though here be a Mixture 

imples, they are of a like Quality, and produce one uni- 
form Effect. But black Hellebore works better than Spurge, 


| and is more effeQtual in promoting a Criſis, but Spurge 


powerfully diſpels Wind ; both are Anodynes, and fo are ma- 
ny other Cathartics, but theſe are the beſt that I am acquaint- 
ed with, But whereas we find thoſe Purges which are not 
nauſeous on Account of their Bitterneſs, or any other diſagree« 
ble Taſte, the Quantity neceſſary for a Doſe, the Colour, or 
ſome particular Averſion of the Patient, are with good Succeſs 
given in Ptiſan, it will be proper to give the Patient Ptiſan, 
and that not in a much leſs Quantity than uſual immediately 
after taking a Doſe of the Cathartics above-mentioned, „ but 
it is inconſiſtent with Reaſon to give ſorbile Aliment, during 
the Operation of the Purge ; when that ceaſes, it may be taken 
in a leſs Quantity than uſual, which afterwards may be in- 
creaſed by Degrees, if the Pain be removed, and no other Cir- 
cumſtance forbids it. 

The ſame Rules will hold good with reſpe& to the Cremor 
of Ptiſan 172 For I aſſert, that it is much better to begin 
with it at firſt, than, after Inanition of the Veſſels by Faſting, 
on the third, fourth, fifth, ſixth, or ſeventh Days, except the 
Diſeaſe come to a Crifis within that Time ; the neceſſarj 
3 previous to its Uſe, are nearly the ſame as thoſe 
r mentioned, And theſe are my Sentiments, in to 
the Exhibition of Ptiſan. And with reſpet to the Drinking 
any of thoſe Liquids to be mentioned, this is my Opinion. 
But I know ſome Phyſicians, who act quite coritrary, to what 
they ought, in this Affair. For their Method is, after t 
have firſt exhauſted their Patient, in the Beginning of the Di 
eaſe, by an Abſtinence of two, three, or even more Days, 
then to allow them ſorbile Aliment, and Liquors this Prin- 
ciple, perhaps, that it ſeems reaſonable to compenſate for ond 
great Change in the Body, by introducing another as greats 


and contrary, A „indeed, would be very advantage» 
ous, could it be brou about in a regular Manner, or tha 
Tranſition made by juſt, and eaſy Stops, But as this Change 


conſiſts principally in the Allowance of Food, if this be not re- 
gulated, the Sick will be greatly injured, and thoſe, moſt of all; 
who are indulged the Uſe of the whole Priſan. Thoſe alſo who 


| A Mortification is the true Cauſe of this Lividneſs, and this frequently happens, when the Inflammatiori is not reſolved early enough to 


prevent it, 


* This Paſſage, and the Prognoſtic apon it, is extremely juſt, though the Way of 
3 once known nr py Caſes of : 
e 


emnmucaria, and this has, to the Confuſion of the 


accounting for the Danger of ſuth Caſes is none of the beſt, 
the Breaſt, where the Event has not much promoted the Reputa- 


7 Prognoſticator. Thus a Patient has had a violent Pain arifing from an Inflammation of the Pleura, and has, on a ſudden, becoms 
intirely eaſy, and upon this the Perſon who had the Conduct of the Caſe, 


has raſhly given Aſſurances, that the Caſe was rio longer dangerous, 


which the Event has in a very few Hours contradicted; the Patient being ſeized with a Shortneſs of Breath, which Hippocrates n | 


n, the Patient is ng 
* in acute Caſes, particularly I 
| I believe every Phyſician is 


of the great 
on of the Inflammation. 


Practitioner, terminated in Death. . 
longer in Pain, as it frequently happens in external Inflammatiotis. Hence we may learn to beware of ſudden 
nflammations, | 
Importance of Fomentations applied to the Part in Pain, 
anal porkags nothing has been invented, fince the Time of Hippocrates, lee and 
oluti 


In ſuch Caſes, when the Mortification 


in all inflammatory Diſeaſes, 
internal Remedies, in 


The den here mentioned, was the Hide of ſome Deaſt, ſewed up in a Manner to make it hold Water, or any other Liquor. 


. Cel. Aurel. Acut. L. 2. C. 19. 


* Whatever has been ſaid by Sydenham, 
ſays on this Subject. > 


Hoffman, and almoſt eyery other modetn Author, has been founded upoh what Hippocrates 


— 


| Sydenham lays the whole Streſs upon Bleeding, and an aceſcent Diet, much the ſame as H | 
As to Diet, I forbid all Fleſh-meats, and the ſmalleſt Fleſb-broths, and adviſe the Patient to Barley-broth, 88 and Panada 7 
95.0 Gy a Ptiſan, made of Pearkbarly, Sorrel, and Liquorice Roots, &c. boiled in Water, and ſoinetimes ſmall Beer. Sydenham 
4 ” 


» Hippocrates was not acquainted lenient 
He therefore recommends — vid ns ny 


gentle Cathortics, which wt now make Uſe of with great Succeſs in acute Caſes, 


tion, which © 3 briſk and ſlimulating Purges which he knew, in ſuch a Manner, as to take off a Part of their Stimuls- 


Doſe. 


to be in ſome Degree "effetted, by the ſoft and lubricous Patticles of the Prifav, gives immediately after s 


taks 


take the Cremor will be injured, as will thoſe who drink 7 
Fluids ; theſe laſt, however, will be the leaſt Sufferers, c 
may farniſh ourſelves with Reaſons, in this Caſe, from the 
Conſideration of the Diet of Perſons in Health. For if there 
appear great Differences in Foods, as in other Things, parti- 
cularly in their Changes, with reſpe& to Perſons in a State of 
Health, may we not very well ſuppoſe them to differ not a lit- 
te, in regard to the diſeaſed, and eſpecially ſuch as labour under 
acute Diltempers ? Now it is obvious to be underſtood, that a 
bad, but conſtant and uniform Courſe of Diet, both with re- 
ſpect to Meat and Drink is, upon all Accounts, a ſafer Way to 
preſerve Health, than a great and ſudden Change, from a bad 
to a more wholeſome Regimen. So they who are uſed to eat 
twice, or but once, in a Day, find themſelves injured, and diſ- 
ordered, by altering their old Cuſtom, Let one who is not 
uſed to dine make a Dinner, he immediately finds himſelf not 
well, and feels a Heavineſs over all his Body, with a Weakneſs, 
and InaQtivity ; and if he takes beſides his uſual Supper, he is 
moleſted with four Eructations, and ſometimes looſe Stools, when 
the Stomach is burdened beyond its uſual Cuſtom, having been 
uſually ſuffered to dry, and clear itſelf, and not obliged to the 
Fatigue of two Intumeſcences, and two Concoctions. In this 
Caſe therefore the Change is to be compenſated by another, that 
is, by Sleep after Dinner, as in the Nt after Supper, taking 
Care to avoid the Inconveniencies of Cold in the Winter, and 
Heat in the Summer, If a Perſon cannot ſleep, let him walk 
about gently for a conſiderable Time without ſtanding ſtill ; 
and let him make little or no Supper, drinking ſparingly, and 
nothing aqueous. The ſame Perſon would be more affected, if 
he was to make three Meals in a Day to Satiety, and the oftener 
he eat, the more Inconvenience would he find from it. And 
yet there are ſome who eat plentifully three Times a Day, 
and bear it very well, becauſe they are accuſtomed to it. 
And others who eat but twice, if they ſhould miſs their Din- 
ner, find themſelves weak and feeble, and too much diſpirited 
for any Buſineſs, and are beſides affected with a Pain at the 
left Orifice of their Stomach [xaetamyis;] their Viſcera ſeem in 
a Manner ſuſpended, they make hot Urine of a pale Colour, 
and their Excrements are baked within, Some taſte a Bitter- 
neſs in their Mouth, their Eyes grow Hollow, and they feel 
a Pulſation at their Temples, and a Coldneſs in their ore 
mities. Again, there are many, who, unleſs they have had a 
Dinner, dare not venture on a Supper, becauſe a —.— would 
oppreſs their Stomach, and create a greater Degree of Reſt- 
leſneſs, during the ſucceeding Night, than if they had alſo made 
a Dinner, Since, therefore, a Change in Diet from the uſual 
Cuſtom, though but for half a Day, produces ſuch Effects in 
healthy Perſons, it ſeems the ſafeſt Way, neither to add to, nor 
retrench from, our uſual Fare. If any one therefore, contra 
to his uſual Way of Life, cats but once a Day, and, after cauſ- 
ing an Inanition of the Veſlels by faſting all Day, takes his 
uſual Quantity of Food for Supper, he will probably find him- 
ſelf ill, and diſordered, on Account of miſſing his Dinner; and 
after Supper he will feel a Heavineſs, which, however, will be 
much a if he cats more than his uſual Quantity for Sup- 
= ut if after Inanition of the Veſſels, by a longer Faſt, 

ſhould then ſuddenly make a hearty Supper, he will find him- 
ſelf yet much more oppreſſed by it. Whoever, therefore, has 
exhauſted himſelf by Faſting, cannot take a better Method to 
compenſate for his Day's Abſtinence, and recruit his Strength, 
than in the firſt Place to guard againſt Cold or Heat, and not 
fatigue himſelf with Labour, becauſe he is in no Condition to 
bear any of them. Then at Supper, let him eat much leſs than 
uſual, and no dry Food, but Aliment of the more moiſt Kinds. 
Again, let his Drink be by no Means aqueous, nor leſs in Pro- 
5 to his Food. The next Day let him make a ſlender 

inner, and ſo, by gentle Degrees, return to his cuſtomary 
Way of Living. Some are, more than others, affected by theſe 
Irregularities, particularly thoſe who abound with Bile in their 
ſuperior Parts ; for thoſe who are phlegmatic are, on all Ac- 
counts, better qualified to ſuſtain unuſual Abſtinence ; and for 
this Reaſon, if they make but one Meal a Day, they are bet- 
ter able to bear it, | 

We have ſaid enough to prove that great and extraordinary 
Changes in Things which relate to Nature, and Habits, are the 
Principal Springs of Diſeaſes, It is utterly unſafe, therefore, to 
attempt unſcaſonable and extravagant Inanition of the Veſſels, 
or to offer Food in the Height of a Diſeaſe, attended with In- 
Aammation, or, in ſhort, to make any ſudden Alteration, in 
_— — during the whole Courſe of the Diſtemper. 


elative to what has been explained, much might here be 


ſaid in regard to the Stomach, and Things of the like Kind. 
As that we bear with Eaſe what we are accuſtomed to, whe- 
ther Meats or Drinks, though bad in their own Nature; and, 
on the contrary, are incommoded with the beſt of Foods to 
which we have never been uſed. The Effects alſo of eating 
much Fleſh, contrary to Cuſtom, or of Garlick, or Silphium, 
or its Juice, or Cabbage; or any others of that Kind, which 
are endued with ſome remarkable Virtue} might be taken 
Notice of; but zit is no Wonder, that theſe more 


A L C 


than other Thihgs, diſturb, and incommode, the Stomath ; 
eſpecially if we have obſerved, what Diſturbances, ' Intumeſ.. 
cences, Inflations, and Gripings, are excited only by Maza, 
in a Stomach never uſed to it ; what a Thirſt, and ſudden Re- 
ay are cauſed by hot Bread, by Reaſon of its drying Qua- 


ty, and flow Digeſtion ; alſo what various Effects are produ- 
ced by the fineſt Bread, as well as the coarſer Sort ſ S,, 
when eaten contrary to Cuſtom ; and by Maza, when dryer, 
moiſter, or more viſcous than ordinary; what are the Effects of 
new Polenta [44a] on thoſe who ate unuſed to it; and how it 
operates, when ſtale, with ſuch as are arcuſtomed to cat new ; 
what are the Conſequences of Wine and Water, being contrary 
to Cuſtom, on a ſudden, exchanged one for another ; or of the 
ſuddenabandoninga Cuſtom ofdrinkingour Wine pure, ordiluted, 
with Water, for the contrary ; for one will be ſure to produce a 
Redundance of Humidities in the Stomach, and Flatulencies in 
the lower Inteſtines; and the other a Palpitation of the Heart, 
Heavineſs of the Head, and Thirſt, White and black Wines, 
exchanged one for another, in Violation of Cuſtom, will cauſe 
many Alterations in the Body, though both are equally ſpiritu- 
ous ; ſo that we have little Reaſon to wonder, that ſweet, and 

nerous Wines [ywxs; x; wid; Wwe] when exchanged on a 
* are not capable of producing the ſame uniform Ef- 
ects, * I 

On the contrary it muſt be confeſſed, that in acute Diſeaſes 
ſome Inſtances occur, where a Change with Reſpect to Diet 
may be induced, without any Alteration in the Body as to 
Strength or Weakneſs, conſiderable enough to render an Addi- 
tion to, or Subtraction from the Aliment neceſſary. In theſe 
Caſes, however, Regard muſt be had to the Strength of the 
Patient, the Nature of the Diſeaſe, the particular Conſtitution, 


Way of living, and uſual Diet of the Sick, both as to Meat 


and Drink. The Addition of Food js much leſs. to be regarded, 
but an intire Subtraction of it is frequently of Uſe, provided 
the Patient has Strength ſufficient to ſupport him under ſuch an 
Abſtinence, till the Diſtemper arrives at its utmoſt Height, and 
is ripe for a Criſis: And in what Caſes this is to be put in 
Practice I ſhall ſpecify hereafter. Much might be added, rela- 
tive to what has been already ſaid, in Confirmation of theſe Sen- 
timents ; but, as no Illuſtration is of equal Force with the 
Thing itſelf, I have been endeavouring to ſet in a juſt Light by 
ſimilar Inſtances, I ſhall proceed to the direct Doctrine, I would 
inculcate, as of more Importance with Reſpect to Inſtruction. 
In the very Beginning of acute Diſeaſes, ſome have been in- 
dulged in eating the firſt Day of the Diſtemper, others the ſe- 
cond Day; ſome have taken any ſorbile Aliment, Cyceon not 
excepted [xvxwr.] Now this Method of Diet was far from being 
the beſt that might have been contrived, Errors, however, of 


this Kind are leſs pernicious, than if, after two or three Days 
. Abſtinence injoined, and a conſequent Inanition of the Veſſels, 


the Patient had entered on ſuch a Regimen the fourth or fifth 
Day: Much more unſaſe is it, after all theſe Days Abſtinence, 
and Inanition, to allow ſuch a Regimen on the ſucceeding Days, 
before the Diſeaſe is prepared for a Criſis, Such a Method 
would manifeſtly prove fatal to moſt, unleſs the Diſtemper were 


very favourable, But Erfors in the Beginning are not ſo de- 


ſtructive, but more eaſy to be retrieved than thoſe which are 
committed in the farther Progreſs of the Diſtemper. This, 
therefoce, ſeems to me a very good Argument why we ſhould 
not, during the firſt Days, injoin an Abſtinence from this or 
that Sort of ſorbile Aliment to thoſe who will be under a Ne- 
ceſſity of taking ſome Sort or other on the ſucceeding Days. 
Wretchedly ignorant, and ill-adviſed, then are thoſe Patients, 
who enter upon the Uſe of Barley-Ptiſan after two, three, or 
more Days Abſtinence, becauſe it is in ſuch Caſe prejudicial to 
them. Nor do they who uſe only the Cremor [x:35] underſtand 
that it does them a Miſchief, when they begin to make Uſe of 


it at an improper Time. However, they are wiſe enough to 


know that the Uſe of Barley-Ptiſan, before the Diſeaſe is pre- 
pared for a Criſis, is very hurtful to thoſe who were accuſtomed 
only to, the Cremor ; and they have Caution enough to avoid 


it. All theſe Things are ſtrong Evidences that Phyſicians uſe a 


prepoſterous Method with their Patients, with Regard to their 
Aliment, and injoin Abſtinence, and conſequently Inanition, 
where there ought to be none; and from theſe: make a I ranfi- 
tion to ſorbile Liquors, by equally-wrapg Steps, and, for the 
moſt Part, exactly counter to the Method required: Sometimes 
they paſs from Inanition of the Veſſels to Sorbition, when qn 
the contrary they ought to have proceeded from Sorbition to In- 
anition, if the Exacerbation of the Diſeaſe required ſuch an Al- 
teration, On Account of ſuch Errors it ſometimes happens 
that bilious Crudities are drawn from the Head, and Region of 
the Thorax ; theſe are ſucceeded by Want of Sleep, which pre- 
vents the Concoction of the morbid Matter; the Patients grow 

, moroſe, and delirious ; their Eyes ſparkle, and look 
wild; their Ears ring; their Extremities become cold; their 
Urine is unconcocted; what they ſpit grows thin, ſalt; and 
ſincere (axpjre) as to Colour, and little in Quantity; Sweats 
break out -about the Neck, accompanied. with Anxieties, and 
Reſtleſneſs; their Inſpiration is, as it were, interrupted, — 
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ſome other Incentive, and one that is —_ 


Pain, 


e and ce of every K 
Im and Affecti ev ind, 
r Spring in the Nature, and Habit of Individuals, 
the Knowledge or Ignorance of theſe Things Health 
Now that Phyſician does the greateft Mif- 
miſtaking his Patient to be weakened with Inani- 
him Drink, or increaſes his Allowance of forbile 
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nion of Men; for, in this Caſe, the before - mentioned Phyficians 
or the illiterate Perſon, -ſeem in a Manner to have raiſed a dead 
Perſon to Life. 

For theſe Reaſons we ſhall deſcribe the Signs of theſe 
Affections by which they may be diſtinguiſhed ; and indeed they 
have ſome Affinity with what happens in regard to the Stomach, 
If the whole Body has reſted a long Time, contrary to Cuf- 
tom, it will not immediately increaſe in Stren 
fuddenly put to Labour, after a long Courſe of Inactivity, it is 
plain, that this ſudden Change muſt be attended with ſome In- 
convenience, The ſame Opinion are we to form of each Part 
of the Body. For the Feet will be in like Manner affected, 
and likewiſe the other Limbs, if they ſhould ſuddenly be put 
upon ſtrong Exerciſe, after a long Series of Reſt. After the 
ſame Manner will the 'Teeth, the Eyes, or any other Part of 
the Body, ſuffer in the like Caſe ; and even a ſoft Bed, as well 
as one that is hard, will give Uneaſineſſes to thoſe who are not 
uſed to them; and a Bed, contrary to Cuſtom, made in the 
open Air, hardens the Body. But it may be uſeful to illuſ- 
trate this Doctrine by Inſtances : Suppoſe then a Man con- 
tracts an Ulcer in his Leg, not bad enough to give him much 
Concern, yet too conſiderable to be lighted ; and that his 
Fleſh is not very difficult, nor yet remarkably eafy to heal, 
Suppoſe alſo, that he is 2 laid up for it the firſt Day, 
and never moves his Leg, he will by this Method, indeed, 
avoid an Inflammation, and it will be much ſooner healed, 
than if he gently walked about during the Cure, But if he 
has a Mind to riſe, and try to walk on the fifth, ſixth; or 


any farther Day, he will find himſelf worſe afflicted, than 


if he had kept himſelf upon his Legs, and walked gently about 
from the Beginning. And if he ſhould on a ſudden put him- 
ſelf upon hard Labour he will ſuffer - vaſtly more, than if he 
had laboured in that Manner all thoſe Days, while he was 
under Cure. So that all theſe Things, taken one with an- 
other, will till concur to prove abundantly, that every great, 
and beyond all Meaſure, ſudden Change, either one Way or an- 
other is pernicious, ©, | 
The Stomach ſuffers various Ways, from the ſudden wt 
tion of too much Food, after a great Inanition of the Veſſels 
Abſtinence ; and all the other Parts of the Body will receive 
— more Damage, if ſet to Labour —＋ 4A State 
„than by a Change from a plenti iet to Inanition, 
2 however, the Body is indulged with 


nge. 

f e n 0 Tranſition is made from 
and Labour, to Indolence and Inactivity, the 
be ſuffered to reſt in Proportion from the Fatigue 
geſtion ; otherwiſe, for Want of this Precaution, the 


; © In this Manzer 


- as of the Liver, and 


z and if it be 


is ſtitutions, and thoſe who labour unde 
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fil to ſuffer, either by an univerſal Heavinef, at ſoit othk? 
| have been very copious on this Subjeft of Alteration 
Diet, either one Way or another, becauſe of its gteat b 
5 not in general, but with to the par- 
ticular 8 we are upon, that is, a Mutation from an 
Inanition on the =, 4 to Sorbltions in acute Diſeaſes. 3 
t m according to m in but b 
* argon before the morſe Fave aeg 
or ign, either evacuatory or ſtimulating, appears | 
the Inte ins, or about the Hypochondria, which hall — 
cribed. | 
7 Obftinate and continual Want of Sleep is the Cauſe of Cru» 
dities, and Ing ion, -- | 1 to Meat and Drink ; but 4 
to t n diſſolves the and induces Debi- 
by; ha Hin of dels. 
Rurzs for the Usx of Wires, Wies and WAiTzk, Was 
TER, OxYMEL, and Bar As. 


The ſeveral Sorts of Wines, as the Sweet, Generous, White; 
and Black, as alſo Honey and Water, Water, and Oxymel; 
are diſtinguiſhed with regard to acute Diſeaſes, in the _ 
ner following : Sweet Wines are not fo ſubjeft to make the 
Head heavy and intoxicate, as the more generous, but are more 
productive of Stools, Yet they hm was, <A of the Viſ 
leen, more than the other, and 
anſtitutions, becauſe in theſe t 


in- 
1 alſo geherate Flatulencles in the ſupe- 
rior Inteſtines, which do not affect the lower, as they mi 

be fuppoſed to do, for Flatulencies cauſed by ſweet Wines ard 


creaſe Thirſt, They 


not of a penetrating Quality, but remain about the H 
dria ; ſweet Wines do 4 howeyer, provoke Urine as the 
generous White Wines ; but more powerfully promote Expec- 
toration ; but it is to be remarked, that if ſweet Wine cauſes 
Thirſt when drank, it increaſes ExpeQtoration leſs than the 
other, but If it cauſes no Thirſt, more. | 

Generous' White Wine has received the greateſt Part of 
its Praiſe and Cenſure in the Account of Sweet Wine, It 
better penetrates to the Bladder than the other, is a Diure- 
tic and powerfully breaks through Obſtructions [xard;emerun; 
and muſt therefore be very in acute Diſeaſes, For thou 
it be leſs fit for other Purpoſes than the former, its Fa- 
culty of purging by Urs bow the Body from Diſeaſes, if 
it be managed properly, Theſe Rules will hold good in _ 
to the Advantages and Prejudices attending the Uſe of Winez 


though were unknown to former Phyſiciang, 
-coloured and black auſtere Wines may be uſed in 
theſe Diſtempers under the following Limitations, that is, If 


the Head is not affected with a Heavineſs, there is no De- 
lirium, if Expectoration is free, if there is ho Stoppage of 
Urine, and the Excrements be ſomewhat moiſt; and like Abra- 
fions (kes. Under theſe and the like Circumſtances 
eſpecially, we may venture to change White Wine for theſe. 
WMe are alſo to take Notice, that Wine, well diluted with 
Water, is lefs hurtful to the ſuperior Parts, and thoſe near the 
Bladder ; but Wine, lefs diluted, is beſt for the Parts about the 
Inteſtines. * f 


Of Henaduai, of Hohn and Warts; 


But Hydromel {poxzgs] drank throughout the Courſe of 
the Diſeaſe, in acute — is leſs proper for ſuch as 


abound wich Bile, or have an Intumeſcence of the Viſcerd 


[auger x} eee ee] than for others. However it 
does not excite Thirſt ſo much as ſweet hoods, mollifies 
the Lungs, and promotes Expectoration moderately ¶ a du 
209%) and mitigates a Cough. It has alſo ſomewhat of ſa- 
ponaceous Quality, which is ſubject to render the Spit more 
viſcid than it ought" to be. Hydromel is alſo « youu Diure- - 
tic, provided there be no Impediment in the Viſcera. 
promotes alſo the Dif of bilious Excrements by Stool; 
which are ſometimes le, at other Ty — wy ak 
turated with pure Bile; and frothy, particularly in bilious Con- 
r — in the Viſ- 


Hydromel then, much diluted, is better adapted to promote 
ion, and to mollify the Lungs ; but the leaſt diluted 


is moſt effectual in purging downward frothy Excrements, 
and ſuch as are too hot, 


and too much ſaturated with pure 
Nun | Bite: 


; great Numbers of People of Diftinioo, whoſe Aﬀence enables chem to live without Labour, and Exerciſe, con- 
tract Diſtempers, both acute and chronical, which — — before the Period which their Conſtitutions would, with good Mana 
ment, permit them to arrive at. For having f ir Youth in 2 Series of Rural Sports; erciſe, w 
ſatiated with theſe, they on a ſudden become inddlett, and make an imprudent pu eB angry reac] 
ow Cy 7 preferve that Appetite which phe had hears 3 by Lahane and n ad 7. 9 oſs 

N ime, but becomes a Misſortune in reſent State naQtivity, as it overcharges the digeſtive Orgats, a W 
animal Syſtem, and produces Obſtructions, the Cauſes of all 5 "g 


Kitute an Abſtinence in P | 
* This Sm n 
the Examples of the Inconvenience 


whatever. 
of Exerciſe ſufficient to d , perfect! aſlim ilate, and at laſt 
eee 


25/it has no Relation to what immediately precedes it. In all Probability it ſhould came in amongst 
of ſudden Changes. 


A L 0 


Bile, Bat it muſt be confeſſed, that ſuch Sorts of Stools are 


attended with ſome Inconveniences, for they do not allay the 


burning Heat of the Hypochondria, but rather increaſe it, and 
cauſe a Reſtleſneſs, and continual Toſſings of the Limbs, as 
alſd an Exulceration of the Inteſtines and Anus, for which Re- 
medies will hereafter be ſpecified. 

In theſe Diſtempers, therefore, diſcarding ſorbile Aliments, 
if we make Uſe of Hydromel inſtead of all other Drink, you 
may practiſe with Succeſs, and ſeldom have the Mortification 
of miſcarrying. In what Caſes it is proper, and where not, 
and for what Reaſons, has, in a great Meaſure, been ex- 
plained already, * 

But Hydromel is condemned for reducing thoſe who drink 
it to an extreme Weakneſs, the Conſequence of which is 
thought to be Death, .in a very ſhort Time, Now this Cen- 
ſure was paſſed. upon it, on Account of thoſe who ſtarved 
themſelves to Death; for ſome there are, who make it their 
only Drink, as if this was the proper Uſe of it, This is 
not, however, the true State of the Caſe, for an anger drank 
even alone, is much ſtronger than Water, unleſs it happens 
to purge. . And it is, in ſome Reſpects, ſtronger than White, 
thin, ſmall, and unfragrant [ai,] Wines, and, in ſome Reſpects, 
weaker, For there is a great Difference betwixt the Meracity 
[4ngrrorns] of Wine, and that of Honey, if you compare them 
with regard to Strength, Let a Perſon drink double the Quan- 
tity of Wine that he takes of Honey, he will certainly find 
himſelf much ſtronger from the Honey than from the Wine, 
unleſs the former purges him, and incomparably more Excre- 
ments will be produced from the ag than from the Wine. 
Vet if any one ſhould drink Hydromel after Ptiſan, it would 
produce in him an extraordinary Repletion and Inflation, which 
would have no friendly Influence upon the Viſcera about the 
Hypochondria; whereas, if it were drank before the Ptiſan, it 
would have no ſuch bad Effects, but would in ſome Meaſure 
be of Service. 

Hydromel boiled has a much finer Aſpect than when crude; 
for it becomes bright, fine, white, and pellucid ; and yet I do not 
know, that it acquires any new Virtue ; for it is no ſweeter 
than the crude, if the Honey was good ; but it is weaker, 
and produces fewer Excrements, which are Properties nd way 
— * to Hydromel, in order to its Uſefulneſs. Boiled = 4 
dromel is fitteſt for Uſe, if the Honey is bad, impure, black, 
and ill-ſcented, for the Boiling, in a great Meaſure, corrects 
theſe ill Qualities. 


Of OxyYMEL, 


The Drink, called Oxymel, you will find to be beneficial 
in theſe Diſtempers on ſeveral Accounts ; for I en: 7 free 
Expectoration, and renders Reſpiration eaſy. e muſt how» 
ever have Regard to the following Conſiderations in giving it: 
That which is extremely acid, muſt have ſome very conſider- 
able Effect upon the Spit which is not brought up without 
Difficulty z now if it diſlodges and renders lubricous that, 
which adhering to the Bronchia cauſes a Wheeſing, and Alte- 
ration of Voice, and if it dilates the Bronchia, it muſt conſi- 
derably eaſe the Lungs, becauſe it relaxes them. If, I fay, 
it is capable of theſe good Effects, it muſt — be ex- 

ceedingly beneficial, But ſometimes the Contrary happens, 
and what is highly acid, is ſo far from promoting Expecto- 
ration, that it renders the Spit more glutinous, and ſo does 
Miſchief. And thoſe are worſt affected by it in this Man- 
net, who, beſides other bad Symptoms, can neither cough nor 
ſpit out what is contained in the Bronchia. In this Caſe 
then we are to conſider the Strength of the Patient, and, if 
Things are in a promiſing Situation, to give a little of it 
very warm, beginning with a ſmall Quantity, and proceed- 
ing gently, never exhibiting too much at one Time, What 
is but a little acid moiſtens the Mouth and Throat, brings up 
Spit, allays Thirſt, and is beneficial. to the Hypochondria, 
and the ſubjacent Viſcera. For it prevents any Miſchief from 
the Honey, by correcting what is bilious in it; it diſcuſles 
Flatulencies [Pvoivr xaraggmerur] and provokes Urine ; yet it 
fills the lower Part of the Inteſtine with' too much Moiſture, 
and cauſes Abraſions. Sometimes, however, it is prejudicial 
in acute Diſorders, eſpecially as it prevents a Flatus from mak- 
ing its Way through the Body, Lia, wehe  wigaootas] and 
forces it to recur upwards [> us media,] beſides it weakens 
the Body, and refrigerates the extreme Parts. And theſe are 
all the ill Effects of Oxymel that are worth Notice. It is 
convenient to be given, a little of it to drink at Night, up- 
on an empty Stomach, before the Sorbition [wg po@ijpare-] 
though there is no Reaſon why it may not be given, at a conſi- 
derable Diſtance of Time after Supper. As to thoſe, whoſe 
Regimen conſiſts of Fluids only, without ſorbile Food, I 
eſteem it not proper for them to be perpetually taking Oxy- 
mel, eſpecially uſe of the Abraſion and Exaſperation of 
the. Inteſtines, to which they are the more ſubject for their 
being void of Excrements, and ſtill more on Account of the 
Inanition of the Veſſels, Add to this, that it may ſubtract 


fomething from the ſtrengthening Properties of Hydromel. 


creaſes the Heat of the Liver and Spleen, when they 


L 


But if any one ſhould fancy, that the frequent Uſe of Oxy«: 
mel might be of Service in all Diſtenpere, te him make it 
with a very little Vinegar, juſt enough to give it a Taſte, for 
then what might be hurtful in it, will be rendered innocent, 
and its beneficial Qualities will be preſerved intire. | 

Bile, 


In ſhort, the acid Quality of Vinegar renders it more 
per for bilious than melancholy Conſtitutions. For the 

as being bitter, is diſſolved, and converted into Phlegm when- 
exalted by Vinegar ; but Melancholy is fermented, elevated, and 
multiplied by it, {owwanuotra] for Vinegar increaſes Melan- 
choly, But Vinegar is far more prejudicial to Women than to 
Men, for it is productive of Pains in the Uterus, | 


Of WATER. 


As to drinking of Water in acute Diſeaſes, I know not 
to what Purpoſe it can ſerve ; for it neither mitigates the Cough 
in a Peripneumony, nor is it an Expectorant I ub d] but 
is worſe, in theſe Reſpects, than other Liquors for conſtant 
Uſe. But a little Water drank betwixt the Doſes of Oxymel 
and Hydromel may promote Expectoration, as it induces an 
Alteration. in theſe Liquors, and promotes their good Effects, 
for it dilutes them in the Stomach. In other Reſpects, Water 
is not good to quench the Thirſt, but increaſes it; and in a 
bilious Conſtitution, it turns to Bile, it is bad for the Hypo- 
chondria, and more than uſually miſchievous, bilious, and 
weakening, when it arrives at the inferior Inteſtines ; it in- 
are in- 
flamed, and fluctuating cauſes an uneaſy Senſation in the Sto- 
mach and Inteſtines. For, by Reaſon of its Coldneſs and Indi- 
geſtibility, it paſſes lowly, and neither produces Stools, nor 
provokes Urine, It is ſomewhat hurtful alſo, becauſe it is by 
Nature void of Excrements. But if it be drank when the Feet 
are cold, it cauſes theſe Inconveniencies in a greater Degree, as 
Circumftances incline it to this or that bad Effect. 

However in Diſorders which threaten a vehement Oppreſſion 
of the Head, or a Delirium, we are totally to abſtain from 
Wine, and in ſuch Caſes it will be beſt to give Water, or, if 
any Wine is allowed, it muſt be very ſmall white Wines, 


that have not the leaſt Flavour, and a ſmall Quantity of Wa- 


ter muſt be drank after it, by which Means the Strength of 
the Wine will have the leſs Effet upon the Brain and Sen- 
ſes, But the proper Subjects for drinking Water, with the 
right Seaſons for indulging them in, or reſtraining them from 
the free Uſe of it, and when it is to be drank cold, and when 
warm, has been in Part declared before, and ſhall be more 
ally Ponting in its Place. 
to other Kinds of Liquors ſuch as that made of Bar 
ley [*g/%#-] or thoſe which are made from green Herbs, Raiſins, 
or Huſks of Grapes, or are prepared from Wheat, Cnicus 
[wiz®-, Holy Thi]! Myrtle-berries, Pomegranates, and other 
Things, the proper Seaſons of uſing theſe ſhall be aſſigned them 
under the Diſeaſe itſelf in which they may be ſerviceable, 
and we ſhall take the ſame Method with regard to other com- 
pound Medicines, | 
Of BaTHinGs. 


Bathing might be uſeful in many Diſtempers, in ſome. by 
frequent. Uſe, in ſome otherwiſe ; and ſometimes it cannot 
be uſed ſo frequently as it ought, for Want of Convenien- 
cies z for we ſhall find in few Houſes the neceſſary Prepa- 
rations with ſuitable Attendance ; and, unleſs a Man be well 
and thoroughly waſhed, he may receive conſiderable Injury, 
The Bathing-room ſhould be without Smoak ; there ſhould be 
great Plenty of Water, and the Ablutions ſhould be frequent, 
but not over copious unleſs the Caſe requires it. Deterſion, I 
think, may very well be omitted; but if it, muſt be uſed, it 
ought to be done hot, and the Patient muſt be well rubbed 
with a deterſory Medicine [owiyus] in a much more copious 
Manner than is generally thought neceſſary, and muſt have 
Plenty of Water poured upon him, and that Water expedi- 
tiouſly changed for freſh. The Way to the Solium ſhould 
be ſhort, and made eaſy both for going in, and coming out. 
The Perſon who bathes, ought to be compoſed and ſilent, and 
do nothing himſelf, but ſuffer others to waſh and rub him. Wa- 
ter alſo of different Degrees of Heat muſt be in Readineſs 
[peraxigaoua | the Perfuſions are to be quick, and the Sponge is 
to be uſed inſtead of the Strigil, and the Body is not to be 
quite dry, before it is anointed. But the Head ought to be 
dried, as much as is poſſible, by rubbing it with a Sponge; and 
neither the Extremities, nor the Head, nor any Part of the 
Body ought to be refrigerated, '- The Bath is not to be uſed juſt 
after a Sorbition or Drinking, nor are Aliments or Drink to 
be taken juſt after Bathing. Great Conſideration is here to be 
taken of the Patient, as whether he was'a great Lover of Ba- 
thing, or accuſtomed to it while in Health ; for ſuch are the 
more deſirous of the Bath, and find themſelves the better for 
Bathing, and are not fo well without it. - 
- The Bath, rally ſpeaking, is more proper in a Peripneu- 
mony, than a burning Fever, ſor it mitigates the Pain of the 
Side, Breaſt, E 
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Virates Reſpiration, and relieves Laſſitudes, being a Mollißer of 


tte Limbs, and outer Skin, provoking Urine, reſolving Heavi- 
neſs of = Head, and moiſtening the Noſtrils. 
Theſe are the Advantages to be reaped from Bathing, where 


all neceſſary Accommodations are in Readineſs ; but when one 


of the Requiſites are wanting, it is to be 
het this — of Remedy may do more Hurt than Good; 
for a Negligence of the Attendants in any one Circumſtance 
is capable of conſiderable Miſchiefs. : 

In Diſtempers where the Belly is unſeaſonab looſe, Bath- 
ing is not at all proper, nor where it is unſeaſonably coſtive, 
without previouſly relaxing it. Perſons much enfeebled are not 
to bathe, nor thoſe who are affected with a Nauſea, Vomiting, 
or bilious Eructations; or who have an Hæmorrhage at the 
Noſe, except it was in leſs Quantity than the Occaſion required ; 
and you know the Occaſions. But if the Hemorrhage was too 
little, it will be convenient to bathe, whether it be for the Be- 
nefit of the whole Body, in other Reſpects, or only for the Sake 
of the Head. 

When there is, therefore, a convenient Apparatus, and the 
Patient ſeems well able to bear it,. Bathing may be uſed every 
Day, and it will not be amis if thoſe who are fond of Bath- 
ing, uſe it twice a Day. Thoſe who feed on whole Prifan, 
can with more Safety venture upon the Bath, than ſuch as make 
Uſe of the Cremor only, though it may on ſome Occaſions 
be allowed to the laſt. But Bathin 
as take only Fluids, though there are 
may be permitted to bathe, . 

rom what has been wrote upon this Subject, it may be rea- 
dily underſtood under what Kind of Regimen Bathing may 
be beneficial, and with what it will not agree. Bathing can 
never be proper for ſuch as are in Want of Neceſſaries, or Con- 
veniences, to render it of Service to them; but ſuch as are 
plentifully furniſhed with whatever may be commodious for this 
Purpoſe, may bathe, provided the Symptoms of the preſent 
Diſorder render .it proper, and likely to be of Service, * 


Of FeveRs, and FeBriLE DISEASES, 


The Summer produces a Burning Fever [xav-®-] when the 
Veins, being parched and dried by the Fervor of the Seaſon, 
attract to themſelves an acrid and bilious Ichor * [ix#g9s]. A 
violent Fever attends with great Pain, and a Senſe of Laſſitude 
in the Bones, It generally happens after a long Journey, and 
long Thick, when the dried Veins attract to themſelves hot and 
acrimonious Rheums. | 

Under this Diſorder the Tongue becomes rough and dry, and 
very black; the Parts about the Belly are affected with a biting 
Pain; the Excrements are very liquid, and of a pale Colour; 
there is a vehement Thirſt, and Want of Sleep, and ſometimes 
a Delirium, | 

Let the Patient have as much Water, and boiled Hydromel, 
much dilated, as he will drink ;- if there be a Bitterneſs in the 
Mouth, it will be proper to give an Emetic and Clyſter; if 
theſe do not procure Stools, purge him with Aſſes Milk boiled. 
Give nothing falt or acrimonious, for the Caſe will not bear 
it, nor any ſorbile Liquor, till the critical Day be paſt. If 
there happens a conſiderable Hzmorrhage from the Noſe, or 
genuine critical Sweats; with white and thick Urine, and a 


ſons when even theſe 


„ There is a remarkable Blunder at this Place in the Edition of Feefius of 1635 
t This Sentence admirably expreſſes the Conſequences of an alcaline Put 


he calls it, is inferior to none given by later Authors. 


is leaſt proper for ſuch 
of the Breath (a Straitne/5 
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light Sediment ; or if an Abſceſs be formed; there is a Solutidm 


the Diſeaſe. If there be a Solution without theſe Symptoms, 
the Patient will relapſe, or be ſeized with a Pain in the Hip of / 
and, will ſpit a Matter, if he recovers. | Pe 
. here is another Kind of Burning Fever, which is attended 
7 1 4 1 Thirſt, a „ dry, and ſaltiſh 
ongue, a Suppreſſion [awinrli;] of Uri ant of Sleep, and. 
Coldneſs of the Extremities. A ts 
This Diſeaſe is never critically determined without an He- 
morrhage from the Noſe, or an Abſceſs about the Neck, or a 
Pain of the Legs, with a Spitting of groſs Matter after the 
Looſeneſs ſtops, or a Pain at the Iſchium, or a Lividneſs of the 
Pudendum. The Tenſion of a Teſticle alſo is a Symptom of 


an approaching Criſis, Give the Patient attractive, ſorbile 


Aliment *..,_ 

In acute Diſeaſes, if the Diſtemper be violent, and the Pa- 
tients ſtrong; and in the Flower of their Age, bleed. In a 
Quinſy (ovw=yxS-) or any pleuritic Diſorder, promote Expec- 
toration with ſoft Linctuſes. If the Patient appears weakened 
by too plentiful Bleeding, inſtead of repeating it, admini- 


ſter a Clyſter every third Day, till he is out of Danger, and 

wants no farther Remedy but Abſtinence. | 
Tumors. of the Hypochondria not cauſed by an Interception 

of the Spirits, (perhaps Hyſterics) Diſtentions of the Diaphragm, 


a laborious Reſpiration, with a dry Orthopncea, and without 
any internal Suppuration, but proceeding from an Interception 
of the Ramifications of the Aſpera Ar- 
teria, preventing the Ingreſs of the Air) but particularly violent 
Pains of the Liver, Oppreſſions of the Spleen, other Influmma- 
tions, and Diſorders that are cauſed by painful Tumors in the 
Parts above the Diaphragm 3 all theſe cannot be reſolved by 
Purging at firſt, but are more tractable, if the Cure is began by 
Bleeding. After this proceed to Clyſters, unleſs the Diſtem 

be very violent; but Regard muſt be had to the Safety a 
moderate Operation of Cathartics, which are made Choice 
after Bleeding *: 

W hoever, in the Beginning of an nm Diſeaſe, at- 
tempts the Cure by Cathartics, does not in the leaſt diminiſh 
the Tenſion, and Inflammation of the Part affected; for the 
Diſtemper, in this State of Crudity, will not yield to ſuch Me- 
dicines 3 on the contrary, this Method of Treatment liquefies 
and waſtes the ſound Parts, which would otherwiſe reſiſt the 
Diſtemper ; and when the Body is in this Manner weakened, 
the Diſeaſe gets Ground, till at laſt it becomes incurable. 


Or Tart CATALEPS1S. 


When a Perſon is ſuddenly taken ſpeechleſs, without mani- 
feſt Cauſe, or any evident great Diſorder, it proceeds from a 
Stagnation of the Blood in the Veins [ envi). In 
this Caſe open the internal Vein of the right Arm, and take 
away more or leſs Blood, according to the Age and Habit of 
Body. This Diſorder is generally accompanied with a*Redneſs 
of the Face, fixed Eyes, diſtended Hands, Grinding of the Teeth, 
Palpitations, Contraction of the Jaws, Coldneſs. of the Extre- 
mities, and an Interception of the Pulſe, When a Pain comes 
on, there is an Afflux of black Bile, and acrimonious Hu- 
mours to the Part, The internal Parts are affected with a 
biting Pain, as well as the Blood-veſſels, which are alſo W 


ion ; and the ſubſequent Account of a Burning Fever, ad 


Galen could not underſtand what is here meant by 4rrrafive ; and indeed it is not very eaſy to find the true Senſe of it. i 

* Sydenham has the following Paſſages, the Hints of which were, probably, taken from the great Author before us, and, no Doubt, Ex- 
perience made him afterwards ſenſible of the Truth and Importance of the Dofrine here delivered. 

We ſhould nor omit, that if the State of the Patient requires both Bleeding and Vomiting, it is ſafeſt to bleed firſt, and give the Vomit 


afterwards ; otherwiſe there would be Danger, that whilſt the Blood-veſſels are greatly diſtended, the violent Motion in 


omiting might 


burſt the Veſſels of the Lungs, or hurt the Brain, and occaſion a Vomiting of Blood, or a mortal Apoplexy ; of which I could give ſome 


Inſtances, if it were proper ; but my 7 is only to caution. 
But in the firſt Stage of epidemic Diſeaſes, 


Sydenham, de Morbis Acutis. 
of whatſoever Kind they be, great Care muſt be had not to pur 
Diſeaſes, which ariſe from an epidemic Conſtitution of the Air, are either actually Fevers, or upon the leaſt 


e before Bleeding. For the 


caſion degenerate into Fe- 


vers ; fo that a Fever may eaſily be cauſed by the Diſturbance raiſed in the Blood and Juices by the mildeſt Purgative, and the Heat ſuceeed- 
ing it, which Nature had otherwiſe expelled by the uſual Evacuations of the morbific Matter ; as, for Inſtance, by a Catarrh, or an = 
demic Cough, or by a Diarrhea, when the epidemic Fever has a Tendency to that Diſcharge. The ſame may be ſaid of any 


Conſtitution of the Air, that dif 


the Body to ſome peculiar Fever; which does not always actually happen, becauſe Nature expels 


the morbific Matter from the Blood by ſome ſuitable Eyacuation. This I affirm to be Fact, though the preſent Practice is to exhibit Ca- 


thartics before . or, which is ſtill more dan 
For, though it may 


receives from the Tumult raiſed therein by the Cathartic. 
that Numbers, and Children efj 


And it muſt be owned, that a Purge, taken immediately a 
much more gently, and heats and agitates the Blood lefs, than it uſually does when exhibi 
pecially, have periſhed for Want of knowing 


ous, without Bleeding at all. 
objected, that, by Bleeding before Purging, che fou 
empty Veins, yet it is moſt certain, that the Evacuation which precedes Bleeding 


Humours contained in the firſt Paſſages are propelled into tlie 
cannot make Amends for the Ihjury, which the Blood 

er Bleeding, works 
before Bleeding: And I am apt to think 
this, or through Neglect of it. 


And this I have learned from a long Courſe of Experience, which is the ſureſt Guide in theſe Caſes; and, unleſs Practice be regulated 
thereby, it were better to diſcard the Art: For the Lives of Men are but too much trifled with, on the one Hand, by Empirics, who are 


ignorant of the Hiſtory of Diſeaſes, and the Method of Cure, and only 
ers, as rely wholly upon Theory; whence both together deſtroy greater Numbers, than t 


provided with Receipts z and, on the other Hand, by ſuch idle 


Diſeaſes would without their A ſſiſtance. 


But that Method of Practice, and that only, will relieve the Patient, which deduces the Indications of Cure from the Phanomena of Diſ- 


eaſes, and afterwards confirms them by Experience ; 
Epiflola Prima Reſponſoria. 
heſe Rules with 


of Thoulands yet unborn ; and let them-remember, that 
of Sydenham, the beſt practical Writer ſince his Time. 


and by this Means the great H1FrocxaTEs metited the bigheſt Reputation, Sydenhats 


peR to Bleeding in acute Diſorders, before Cathartics are exhibited, are of infinite Importance in the Practice of 

rages ; and it is much to be lamented, that they are not more regarded: for I am ſatisfied that Thouſands are deſtroyed by 

or Neglect of theſe ſalutary Cautions, I ſhould therefore recommend it to Practitioners of every Claſs to have ſome 9a ry the 

of Hippocrates, the firſt and beſt medicinal Author, the 9 4 and moſt ſolid Genius that, * any Age has produged, the Preſerver 
is Precepts have in this Inſlance, as 


an J 
uthority 


as many others, received the Sanfion 


L * 


ly dried, and contracted, and moreover inflamed, they at- 

; 7 to them — 1 Ons 
Blood being corrupted, and the Ci pre- 
vented — being carried on in the natural Conduits, Stag- 
nations are cauſed, of which Refrigerations, Vertigoes, Loſs of 
Voice, Oppreſſion of the Head Cg and Convulſions, are 
the Conſequences, when they affect the Heart, Liver, or Vena 
Cava I. SB. Hence proceed Epilepſies, and Palfies, when 
the noble Parts above-mentioned are thus diſordered hy a Flow 
of Humours, and dried for Want of a proper Circulation. 
For ſuch Patients, certainly the beſt Thing we can do 1s, 
immediately after Fomentation, to open a Vein, while the af- 
ſected Spirits, and Humours are a float, for then are Remedies 
of the greateſt Efficacy, When the Patient is a little recruited 
after Bleeding, a Vomit will be proper, unleſs he is before 
much relieve” always having Regard to a Criſis. And if Stools 


ure not procured by a Clyſter, purge with Aſſes Milk boiled, 
in a Quantity not lefs than fix Pints, or, if the Conſtitution is 
robuſt, more than eight may be given. 


Of a Qiu. 

The Quinſy happens frequently in Winter or Spring, by the 
Die of . Multitude of viſcous Humours upon the Jugular 
Veins, which attract the more, on Account of their extraordi- 
nary Size. This cold and viſcid Humour obſtructs, and ren- 
ders impervious all the Paſſages of the Blood, and Spirits, 
condenſes the Blood near it on every Side, coagulates it, and 
cauſes it to ſtagnate, being by Nature cold, and inclined to ge- 
nerate Obſtructions. 

Hence the Patients are ſuffocated, their Tongues are livid, 
round, and bent back in their Mouths, becauſe of the Tume- 
faction of the Veins underneath ; an Inciſion being made in the 
Uvula, which is alſo called i, a large Vein, appears on each 
Side. Theſe Veins, when thus turgid with Humours, preſs 
upon the Tongue, which, on Account of its Dryneſs, Rarity, 
and Spongineſs, is ſuſceptible of Impreſſions from the adjacent 
Veins, and readily imbibes the Humours with which _— 
bound ; and hence it is changed from flat to round, from 
well coloured, to livid, from moiſt, to dry, and from flexible, 
to Riff, inſomuch that the Patient is in Danger of Suffocation, 
without immediate Relief, which is to be given by Bleeding 
in both Arms, and opening the Veins under the Tongue, by 
Lambitives capable of inciding the Humours, by hot — — 
and evacuating a Part of the Humours by an inc Dis- 
charge of Saliva “, and by ſhaving the Head. A Cerate ſhould 
alſo be applied to the Head and Neck, and over this Wool, 
and the external Parts muſt be fomented with ſoft Sponges, 
wrung out of warm Water, The Drink. ought to be Wa- 
ter and Hydromel, but by no Means cold; or Cremor of Pti- 
fan, when the Danger is judged from the Criſis, to be over. 

In Summer, or Autumn, when Humours deſcend from the 
Head, which are hot and acrimonious, as participating of the Heat 
and Acrimony of the Seaſon; they corrode, exulcerate, and fill with 
Spirits, and an Orthopncea, with a great Dryneſs, ſucceeds, In 
this Caſe, the Fauces, if inſpected, manifeſt no Tumor, the Muſcles 
on the back Part of the Neck are fixed, as in a Tetanus; the 
Voice is broken, Reſpiration ſmall, frequent, and not pexformed 
without Difficulty ; there is an Exulceration of the Aſpera 
Arteria, with an Inflammation of the Lungs, inſomuch that 
they cannot readily admit the external Air ; and if the Diſeaſe 
do not ſpontaneouſly tend to the external Parts of the Neck, it 
is the more terrible, and fatal, on Account of the Seaſon of 
the Year, and becauſe it owes its Origin to hot and acrid Hu- 


mours, * | 


MisCELLANEOUs OBsERVATIONS WITH RROARD To 
FeEvERs, © 


Tf a Fever ſeizes a Perſon whilſt the old Excrements are re- 
tained, or immediately after new Food is received, whether 
accompanied with a Pain of the Side, or not, the Patient is to 
reſt, till the Food is deſcended into the lower Inteſtines; mean 
Time, let his Drink be Oxymel. When a Heavineſs is per- 
ceived at his Loins, purge the Belly with a Clyſter, or a Ca- 
thartic, After Purging, let him take firſt ſorbile Aliment, and 
drink Hydromel ; after this, he may proceed to vegetable Food, 
and boiled Fiſh, with a little diluted Wine at Night, and dilu- 
ted Hydromel in the Day-time, If the Diſcharges of Wind 
are very fœtid, a Suppoſitory or Clyſter will be of Service. 
If otherwiſe, be muſt continue the Uſe of Oxymel, till the Ex- 
crement deſcends into the inferior Inteſtines, and then let a 
Clyſter be adminiſtered. | 

If a burning Fever ſeizes whilſt the is laxative, if Pur- 

Sing appears proper, defer it the thtee firſt Days, and give the 
4. rtic on the fourth, After Purging, give ſorbile Aliment, 
obſervipg the Approach of the Fever Fits, ſo as never to give 
it when the Fit has aQually ſeized, or is juſt coming on, but 
when it ceaſes, and is intirely gone off, and the Diſorder is at 
the greateſt Diſtance from the Acceſs of the ſucceeding Pa- 


Thus Galen ard. It is obſervable that 
This Account of a very dangerous dort of Quinſy, has 
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Method of 
adapted by moſt ſucceeding Authors on this Subject. 
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roxyſm. But give no Drink, nor ſorbile Aliment, nor any 
Thing of that Kind, whilſt the Feet are cold ; but eſteem it as 
a Matter of the greateſt Importance, to wait till they are tho- 
roughly hot, and then give what you think moſt proper; for 
the Coldneſs of the Feet is univerſally a Sign of the A 
of the  Paroxyſm ; at which Time, if you load the 
with any Thing, you will do Wrong upon all Accounts, for 
the Diſorder will hereby be conſiderably increaſed, But when 
the Fit is over, the Feet, on the contrary, grow hotter than the 
reſt of the Body ; and as the Feet are refrigerated, the Fever 
increaſes, and a Fire is kindled in the Thorax, which imparts 
Flame to the Head. ' For all the Heat ruſbing together, and 
exhaling to the Head, it is not at all ſtrange that the Feet, 
which are by Nature of a nervous, and not fleſhy Subſtance, 
ſhould be refrigerated. Beſides, their great Diſtance from the 
hot Parts contributes to their Refrigeration, when the Heat is 
collected in the Thorax. Again, it is conſonant to Reaſon, 
that the Feet ſhould grow hot, when the febrile Paroxyſm is 
reſolved and utterly diſperſed. At this Time, the Head and 
Thorax are refrigerated, and for that Reaſon Food is to be gi- 
ven, For, when the Feet are cold, the Stomach muſt neceſſa - 
rily ſuffer with too much Heat. Hence Sickneſs and N 

diſtended H ria, and Reſtleſneſs, becauſe of the inter- 
nal Agitation, as alſo a Delirium, and Pain ; add to this, that 
the Patient is affected with Vellications, and Inclinations to 
vomit, and if what is diſcharged by Vomit is bad, Pain ſuc- 
ceeds, But when the Heat deſcends to the Feet, and the 
Urine is diſcharged freely, though no Sweat ariſes, all Things 


are compoſed, and then it is proper to give ſorbile Aliment, 


which at other Times is pernicious. 

In ſuch who have their Belly laxative during the whole 
Courſe of a Fever, take care to keep their- Feet not leſs warm 
than the reſt of the Body, by warming them, covering them 
with Cerates, and rolling them with Swaths. But if they are 
ſpontaneouſly hot, warming Applications are net n 


unleſs ſo far as may preſerve them from Refrigeration, In this 
Caſe, let the Patient drink cold Water, or — in ſmall 


Quantities. 

As for ſuch as have their Bellies laxative in Fevers, and are 
delirious, many of theſe pick the Bed-cloths, rub their Noſes, 
return quick («rs HN Anſwers to what they are aſked, 
and talk nothing that is rational, but utterly incoherent, Theſe 
— — I imagine ariſe from black Bile. In this Caſe, if 

tools be liquid and colliquative, cooler and thicker Sorbi- 
tions, in my Opinion, are proper to be given, and Drinks fit 
to ſtop a Looſeneſs, but rather vinous than aſtringent. 

As for thoſe who, in Fevers, from the Beginning, are affects 
ed with a Vertigo, and Pulſation in the Head, and make a thin 
Urine, we are to expect a conſiderable Exacerbation of the Fe- 
ver about the Criſis ; nor is it a Wonder if they become deli- 
rious, 

Thoſe who in the Beginning make cloudy or thick Urine, 
are to be purged, provided nothing contradicts. But ſuch as 
make thin Urine in the Beginning, are by no Means to be 
purged; but may, if it ſhall be thought fit, have a Clyſter ad- 
miniſtered 3 theſe latter are to be treated in the following 


anner : | 

Let the Patient be enjoined a ſtrict Reſt ; let him be anoint- 
ed, and equally covered with Cloths ; let his Drink be diluted 
Hydromel, and let him ſup the Cremor of Ptiſan at Evening. 


Evacuate him with Clyſters in the Beginning, but avoid Purg- 


ing; for if you raiſe any Commotions about the Stomach, the 
Concoction of the Urine will be hindered, and the Fever con- 
ſiderably prolonged without Sweat or Criſis, Permit no ſorbile 
Aliment to be given at the Approach of the Criſis, when the 
Perturbation is at the Height, but defer it till the Patient grows 
eaſier, and mends. The Criſes of all Feyers are to be obſerved, 
and ſorbile Aliments, at that Time, are to be ſtrictly prohibited. 

Theſe Sorts of Fevers, generally continue a long Time, and, 
if attended with a Gadget of the Feet, uſually terminate in 
Abſceſſes, about the Ears or Neck. If tio ſuch Coldneſs at- 
tends, other Alterations are more likely to happen, as an He- 
morrhage from the Noſe, and ſometimes a Diarrhoea, Thoſe 


who labour under Fevers attended with great Anxiety and Diſ- 


tention of the Hypochondria, with. Reftleſneſs, ſo as not to be 
able to lie a Moment in the ſame Place, and Coldneſs in all 
their Extremities, require the greateſt Care and Watchful- 
neſs over them. The Method of treating them is to give them 
nothing but Oxymel diluted ; and to keep them from all ſor- 
bile Aliments, till the Fever is abated, and the Urine appears 
concocted. The Patient is to lie in a dark Chamber, on a ve- 
ry ſoft Bed, to endure for along Time the fame Poſture of De- 
cubiture, and to avoid as much as is poſſible all JaQation of the 
Body, for in ſo doing, he will find himſelf principally relieved. 
Moreover, mollify the Hypochondria with Linſee * 
to them, as hot as it can be endured, and boiled in Water 
and Oil, taking particular Care that it is not grown cold when 


laid on. . 
Probable 
Prafiice is neatly the ſame as that here ſpecified. 


A LC 


| Probable Prognoſtics may be drawn from the Urine : Thoſe 
which are turbid, and pale, are better, but the thin and black, 
are much worſe : Their frequent Alteration indicates a” long 
Duration of the Fever, which conſequently muſt be irregular, 
and undergo many Changes, either for the better or the worſe. 
Theſe anomalous Fevers are to be let alone, till they come to ſome 
Conſiſtence, and Regularity, and then they are to be oppoſed 
by a proper Regimen, and a convenient Method of Cure, al- 
Ways having a due Regard to whatever Nature produces. Even 
the Countenances of the Sick are various, and worthy of No- 
tice ; it is therefore the oy of every Phyſician, to be watch- 
ful that no Circumſtance eſcapes his Obſervation, whether it 
- manifeſts itſelf by outward Appeatances, or may be diſcovered 
by Reaſoning; nor muſt any of thoſe be lected, which 
may be expected to happen at equal, or uneq Numbers of 


8. 

P irſt, then, odd Days are to be ſuſpected, becaule theſe pro- 
duce Alterations in the Diſtemper, either for the better or for 
the worſe, Obſerve, therefore, the firſt Day when the Patient 
was taken ill, and whence and when the Diſeaſe began, which 
is eſteemed the firſt and principal Thing to be conſidered. Af- 
ter this, the Sick muſt be examined, and all Things dul 
weighed and conſidered ; firſt, enquire how he finds his Head, 
whether it be free from Pain, and whether he has no Senſe of 
Gravity in it. Then as to his Sides, and Hypochondria, afk him 
whether are free from Pain; the Hypochondria, in parti- 
cular, w r they are affected with any Uneaſineſs, or Intu- 
meſcence, or Obliquity, (that is, whether they are more ſwelled 
wn one Side than other) or Fulneſs; whether] there be a 
Pain of the Side, and that Pain be attended with a Cough, 
Gripes, or Uneaſineſs of the Belly. ; 1 | 
If any of theſe Symptoms affect the Hypochondria; the moſt 
proper Remedy is a laxative Clyſter, and let the Patient drink 
bailed Hydromel pretty hot; examine alſo whether the Patient 
be ſubje& to faint when he riſes up, and whether he reſpires 
without Difficulty. The Stools alſo are to be regarded; and 
Notice taken if they are remarkably tinctured with a black 
Colour, or are ſincere, as in a State of Health; obſerve alſo, 
whether there be an Exacerbation of the Fever on the third 


Day. 

After conſidering whatever happens on the three firſt Days in 
theſe Diſtempers; there are other Things that muſt come under 
Examination. Thus, if the fourth Day produce any of the 
ſame. Symptoms as the third, the Caſe is attended d with 
Dan er. : — ; : : . 

As to the Signs, black Stools prognoſticate Death ;; but ſuch 
as are like thoſe of Perſons in Health, if they appear every Day 
the ſame, are Signs of Recovery. 41 N 

If a Stool cannot be procured by à Suppoſitory, and never- 
theleſs Reſpiration is eaſy, but the Patient faints when he fits 
up, or lies in Bed, and this happens at the Begintiing of the Fe- 
ver, a Delirium is to be expected, whether the Patient be a 
Man, or a Woman, that is thus affected. 

The Hands alſo are to be obſerved ; for if they tremble, an 
Hæmorrhage from the Noſe may be expected. 

Inſpect likewiſe the Noſtrils, and obſerve whether the Breath 
paſſes equally free through both; and if much of it paſſes 
through the Noſe, Convulſions uſually follow; in which Caſe 
Death is to be expected; and it is of Importance to a Phyſici- 
an to make ſure Prognoſtics. ! 

If a Fever happens in the Winter, attended with Roughneſs 
of the Tongue, and a Delirium, though there is a Remiſſion of 
the Diſeaſe, the Patient is however to be kept extremely low, 
and to be juſt ſupported with Water, and Hydromel, and Cre- 
mor of Ptiſan (x) ; for there it is dangerous to rely on the 


Remiffion of ſuch Fevers, becauſe Signs of this Nature ſhew the 


Patient to be in a hazardous State, When you are well ac- 
quainted with theſe Things, make Predictions, if you pleaſe, 
always, however, with great Circumſpection. 

In Fevers, if there appears any formidable Symptom on the 
fifth Day, or there happens a ſudden Diarrhaa, or Fainting, or 
Loſs of Voice, or Convulſions, or Hickups, which render the 
Patient extremely reſtleſs ; if a Sweat breaks out about the up- 
per Lip, the Forchead, and the Patt of the Neck behind the 
Head; the Perſons who labour under theſe Symptoms, die 
in a very ſhort Time, as it were, aſthmatic (e eee. 

- "Thoſe who in Fevers are affected with Tubercles on their 
Legs (erh pale] which continue a long Time without 
Maturation, the Fever ftill perſevering ;' and who are moreover 
ſeized with a Suffocation in the Throat (mu i pd] no 
Tumor appearing about that Part, and the Tubercles ſtill 
remaining. crude. (xa wy of) are uſually ſeized with an He- 
morrhage from the Noſe, which if it be copious prognoſti- 
cates a Solution of the Diſeaſe ; if not, that it will be of long 
Duration; and the leſs the Hzmorrhage, the Diſtemper will be 


worſe, and longer in Proportion. If the Patient is tolerably 


. ealy, with reſpect to other Things, he may expect Pains about 
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his Feet. But if Pain ſeizes the Foot, and grows exceſſive, 211 
is attended with Inflammation, which remains without Reſ6- 
lution, the Pain, Degrees, will penetrate to the Neck, the 
Clavicte, the Shoulder, the Breaſt, and the Hip, (4g0w) whence 


this laſt muſt neceſſarily be affected with Tubercles ; if theſe 


diſappear, and the Hands are contracted, or unſteady, the Pu- 
tient ſoon grows convulſed and delirious ; Puſtules (pwtdna) 
alſo, and red Spots (ig:$4pala) appear upon his Eye-brows, the 
Eye-lids ſwell, and approach each other, a dry Inflammation 
ſucceeds, the Eye ſwells extremely, and now the Delirium in- 
creaſes exceedingly ; the Night, however, produces an E 
bation of che Delitium, more than the Day. An nated 
Number of Days favours the Production of the Symptoms a- 
bove- mentioned, more than one that is equal; but whenever 
they appear, they are alike of bad Preſage. 

f you intend to ſuch Patients at the Beginning; it 
miuſt be done before the fifth Day, provided a Murmuring is 
perceived in the Inteſtines, otherwiſe omit it. But if there iv 
a Murmuring, and the Excrements are bilious, purge gently 
with Scammony ; as to the reſt of the Treatment, abſtain, as 
much as the Caſe will permit, from Liquors, and Sorbitions 
till after the fourteenth Day, and the Fever begins to remit; 
for this Method will promote the Cure; e 

In. a Fever, if there be a Failure of the Voice about th ſour- 
teenth Day, it portends no quick Solution nor Deliverance to 
the Patient, but the long Continuance of the Diſordegy' if it 
happens preciſely on the fourteenth Day, ſtill the longer will 


. the Diſeaſe prevail. 


If the Patient in a Fever on the fourth Day, finds ſome 
Difficulty in ſpeaking; and has thin bilious Stools, he uſually falls 
into a Delirium, Lt 
It is alſo of Importance to conſider the Conſtquentes of many 
Things which occur. 

In acute Diſeaſes, which happen in Summer and Autumn; 
a ſudden Diſcharge of a few Drops of Blood (from the Noſe) 
indicates a great Reſiſtance (owrowis) and Inflammation of the 
Veſſels, and the Appearance of a thin Urine the next Day; 
And- if the Patient be in the Vigour of his Age, inured to Ex- 
erciſe, carnous, or of a Conſtitution inclined to Melancholy, or 
his Hands ſhake with Drinking, you may ſafely prognoſticate a 
Delirium or Convulſions, which, if they happen on even Days, 
are the more favourable,” but, on critical Days, are pernicious; 
unleſs the Patient is relieved by a copious Hzmorrhage from 
the Noſe, or the hzxmorrhoidal Veins ; or by a Suppuration, 
Tranſlation of the morbific Matter; critical Tami or Pains 
about the Hypochondria, Teſticles or Legs ; for a Solution of 
theſe, paves the Way to Expectoratlon, and the Diſcharge of a 
thick, ſmooth, and white Urine: as . 

In a Fever, attended with Hickups, let the Patient take the 
Juice of Silphium, and wild Carrot, beat up with Oxymel ; 
and give him Galbanum in Honey, with Cummin, by Way of 
Lambitive ; after theſe, he may be allowed trained Juice of 
Ptiſan. In this Caſe, the Patient cannot eſcape, unleſs he is 
relieved by critical Sweats, regular —_ and the Diſcharge of 
a thick and acrid Urine, except the Diſeaſe terminates in an 
Abſceſs, An Eclegma may be prepared of Pine-nut Kernels; 
and Myrrh ; and let the Sick drink very little Oxymel ; but, 
if he be very thirſty, give him Batley-wattr, 

In a Peripneumony, or Pleuriſy, we are to conſider whether 
they are attended with an acute Fever ; whether the Pain lies 
in one or both Sides; whether the Patient labours for Breath; 
whether there be a Cough, and of what Kind the Spit, whethet 
reddiſh, livid, thin, frothy, florid, or in any Reſpect different 
from what uſually happens in ſuch Caſes, Patients are to 
be treated after the following Method : 

If the Pain verges towards the Clavicle, or the Breaſt, or 
Arm,; open the inner Vein of the Arm, on the Side where the 
Pain lies, and, take away as tnuch Blood as the Habit of Body; 
the Seaſon of the Year, together with the Age and Complexion 
of the Perſon will permit; and the more plentifully, and with 
the greater Confidence, if the Pain be acute, even to the Faint- 
ing of the Patient, After this, let a Clyſter be given, 

But if the Pain is ſituated under the Thorax, and is very in- 
tenſes exhibit a Purge, Whilſt it works, give ms © but 
when the Medicine has finiſhed its Operation, let the Patient 
take ſotme Oxymel. Purge on the fourth Day; but the three 
firſt Days make Uſe of Clyſters, and then, if theſe give no Re- 
lief, purge gen ; 
Patient, till the Fever diſappears, and the ſeventh Day is ar- 
rived, If then the Danger appears to be over, proceed thus: 
Firſt, exhibit a little Juice of Ptiſan, mixed with Honey. Af. 


terwards, if the Spit c6mes up with Eaſe, Reſpiration is eaſy, 


and the Pain of the Side is no longer ſenſible, give a ſomewhat 
* Quantity, made a little thicker, twice in a Day. 
ft 


he Diſeaſe be more obſtinate, the Drink muſt be leſs in | 
Quantity, with a little ſorbile Food ; that is, the Juice of | 


Ptiſan prepared thin, and given but once in a Day, and that 
| Ood the 


* 


tly; after this, let due Care be taken of the 


* 
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the Time when it is at the beſt, which may be known by the 
Urine, But in theſe Diſtempers, ſorbile Food is not to be al- 
lowed till a Concoction is manifeſt in the Urine and Spit. And 
if the Patient has been purged much, his Diet muſt be the thin- 
ner, and the leſs in Quantity, for he will not be able to ſleep, 
becauſe of the Inanition of the Veſſels, nor digeſt as he would 
otherwiſe, nor have Strength to ſuſtain the Shock of the Criſis. 
But when Crudities are broughito a Colliquation, and what 
reſiſts (Nature) is expelled, mw will afterwards interfere 
with a more plentiful Uſe of theſe, Now the Spit is diſtipguiſh- 
ed to be concocted, when it is like Pus, and the Urine, when 
it depoſites a reddiſh Sediment like (the Meal of) Vetches. 

In other Pains of the Sides, it is proper enough. to apply 
warm Fomentations and Cerates, and to anoint the Legs and 
Loins with warm Oil or Fat ; but on the Hypochondria lay a 
| Cataplaſm of Linſeed, that may extend as far as the Breaſt. 

A Peripneumony, in its Vigour, admits of no Relief, with» 
out a Diſcharge by Expectoration, and is dangerous, if accom- 
panied with a Difficulty of Breathing, a — of-thin and 
acrid Urine, with Sweats about the Neck and Head; for theſe 
are fatal, as proceeding from a Suffocation, and the Strength 
and Fury of the prevailing Diſtemper, unleſs when there is a 
plentiful Diſcharge of thick Urine, or a concocted Matter is 
expedtorated ; for if any Thing of this Kind happens, there is a 
Solution of the Diſeaſe. 

An Eclegma for the rr is prepared of Pine. nut 
Kernels, and Galbanum with Attic Honey. For a Pleuriſy, in 
the Beginning, when the Pain is urgent, boil Southern wood, 
Pepper, and black Hellebore in Oxymel, and give the Patient. 
A Decoction of Panax (wat) in Oxymel, ſtrained and drank, 
is good in Affections of the Liver, and Pains about the Dia- 
phragm. Give what is intended to operate by Stool or Urine 
in Wine and Honey ; but it may ſometimes be adviſeable to 
give Cathartics, with a plentiful Draught of diluted Hydro- 
mel. 

When a Dyſentery ceaſes, it is ſucceeded by an Abſceſs, or 
ſome Sort of Tumor, unleſs it terminates in a Feyer, or in 
Sweats, whilſt the Urine is thick, white, and ſmooth ; or it 
may end in a Tertian, or in a Varix, or fix upon the Teſticle, 
or Legs, or the Hip. 6 

In a bilious Fever the Acceſſion of the Jaundice, with a Shi- 
vering before the ſeventh Day, gives a Solution to the Diſeaſe; 
but if it comes out of Seaſon, and without a Rigour, it is fatal. 

Convulſions about the Loins, and a Stagnation of the Blood 
on Account of a Redundance of melancholy Humours, when- 
ever they happen, are ſolved by Phlebotomy, But when the 
Body is drawn vehemently forwards by convulſive Contractions 
of the Muſcles, and Sweats are raiſed about the Neck and Face; 
the Violence of the Pain ſtimulating, and ſhrivelling the Pſoas 
Muſcles, * which being conſiderably thick, ſuſtain the Spine of 
the Back, in that Part where the largeſt Nerves take their Riſe, 
and are extended to the Feet, unleſs the Patient be ſeized with 
a Fever, and a Sleep, and then makes a well concocted Urine, 
and falls into critical Sweats, let him drink generous Cretic 
Wines, and eat boiled Meal. Anoint him alſo with emollient 
Cerates, and bathe his Legs in a Tub of warm Water, and 
afterwards wrap them up in Cloths as far as the Feet, and in 
like Manner cover the Arms down to the Fingers. Lay alſo a 
warm Skin, ſpread with Fat and Cerate, over the Loins, large 
enough to reach from the Neck to the Haunches, and to come 
over before. Fomentations alſo with Bladders may be uſed at 
Intervals, with Affuſions of warm Water, after which the Pa- 
tient, being well wrapt up in Linnen, is to be laid to reſt, 

Beware of too much Purging; but if the Belly has been 
coſtive for a conſiderable Time, uſe a Suppoſitory z and if this 
anſwers the Purpoſe, it relieves the Patient; if not, let him 
drink fragrant Wine medicated with the bruiſed Root of Bryony 
and wild Carrot in the Morning faſting, before Affuſions of 
Water; and after theſe, let him immediately eat heartily of 
boiled Meal warm, drinking afterwards at Pleaſure Wine well 
tempered, If this Method anſwers the Intention, it is well; if 
not, Danger may be prognoſticated. 

All Diſeaſes admit of a Solution, either by the Mouth, or 
the Belly, or the urinary Glands, or ſome other EmunQtory ; 
but all critical Diſcharges are accompanied with Sweats. 

In Caſe a Rheum deſcends from the Head, Hellebore is the 

per Remedy; but to ſuch as labour under an Abſceſs, a 
8 of a Vegel, the ill Effects of Intemperance, or who, 
from ſome other powerful Cauſe, are affected with a Suppura- 
tion, Hellebore is by no Means to be given ; for it can do no 
Good, and if the Patient be worſe, is ſure to bear the Blame. 
But if the Body be languiſhing, or there be a Pain in the 
Head, or a Stuffing of the Ears and Noſtrils, or a Spitting, 
or a Heavineſs of the Knees, or the Body ſmell more than 


b The Commentators and I have conjured 
ed ſhould be wrote zee, which they derive from i. 
inly the Pſoas Muſcles, for which d= 
employed about the Secretion, and Expulſion of 

© This is a very judicious Obſervation. 


up a Difficulty, where there 
The Extremity of the Os Sacrum. In my 
o_ 1 becauſe of their Vicinity to the 
e ) Urine. : 
It is certain A og An EI Alcaleſcence, for Want of being diluted with 
freſh Chyle ; and hence the Symptoms mentioned by Hippocrates in this Place. Ko 


uſual, you may preſcribe it, provided that none of the afbre- 
mentioned Symptoms proceeds from Exceſs of Drinking, or 
Venery, from Sorrow, Cares, or Want of Sleep; if any of 
ro e Fault, the Method of Cure muſt be ſuited to the 
Pains. in the Sides, Back, Loins, and Hips, and whatever 
manifeſtly cauſe a painful Reſpiration, are ſometimes the Effects 
of Travelling; though ſometimes alſo the Pains in the Loins 
and Hips proceed from a Crapula (Overlcading the Stomach ) or 
flatulent Food : To theſe may be added a Dyſury ; now all 
theſe together with a Stuffing of the Head, and a Hoarſeneſs, 
are often cauſed by Fatigue in travelling, 

Many Signs mo Notice ariſe from the Method of 
Diet, according as a Perſon deviates from that which has been 
habitual to him, If any one makes a Dinner, who never uſed 
to dine, his Belly ſwells conſiderably, and a Sleepineſs, t 
with a Senſe of Falineſs, oppreſs him; and if beſides he ups as 
uſual, he finds his Belly diſordered. Such Perſons would do well 
to ſleep immediately aſter Bathing, and when riſe, to 
walk geitly for a conſiderable Time; if by theſe Means Stools 
are procured, let him make a Supper, and drink a little Wine, 
but not much diluted, But if there are no Stools, the beft 
Way is to anoint the Body with warm Oil; and in Caſe of 
Thirſt, to drink a little white, or ſweet Wine diluted, and im- 
mediately afterwards to betake themſelves to Reſt, where, if 
they cannot ſleep, let them continue at Reſt longer. In other 
Reſpects, let ſuch a Diet be directed as is proper for a Crapula. 

As to Drinks, thoſe which are watery are flow of Pa 
and gather round, and float about the Hypochondria, not readily 
paſſing off by Urine, Whoever fills himſelf with ſuch Liquors 
cannot be quick at the Diſpatch of any Work that requires 
great Efforts, Strength, or Agility of Body. In ſuch à Caſe, 
the beſt Way in general is to be ſtill, and reſt, till ſuch Fluids 
are concocted together with the Food, On the contrary, the 
ſtronger, or more auſtere Sorts of Drink cauſe Palpitations in 
the Body, and Pulſations in the Head. Thoſe who are diſor- 
dered by ſuch an Exceſs are relieved by Sleep, and ſupping ſome 
ſuch warm Liquor, as is moſt agreeable to the Palate. 

Faſting is bad for the Head-ach and Crapula. Thoſe who 
eat but once in a Day grow weak; their Urine is hot, from 
an unnatural Exinanition of the Veſſels; there is a Saltnefs and 
Bitterneſs in their Mouth; they tremble when they are about 
any Work, the temporal Arteries are diſtended ; nor can 
digeſt their Supper ſo well as if they had dined, © It will be pro- 
per for ſuch to drink leſs than uſual, and to eat Maza made 
roar Apa inſtead of Bread, and a their Greens to uſe 

or Mallows, or Ptiſan, hulled Barley, or Beet. At 
Table, let them after Eating drink a moderate Quantity of 
Wine well diluted, and ons, — take a gentle Walk, till 
a Secretion being made, they have Occaſion to evacuate by U- 
rine : Let them feed alſo on boiled Fiſh. 

Foods alſo evidently manifeſt their Qualities by their Effects : 
Thus Garlick generates Flatulencies, and Heat in the Tho- 
rax, cauſes Heavineſs of the Head, and Anxiety, and, if there 
happens to be any habitual Pain, it will not fail to increaſe it. 
But it provokes Urine, which is a good Quality ; it is beſt 
eaten before a premeditated hard Drinking or Debauch. 

Cheeſe breeds Flatulencies, and is aſtringent; it dries the 
Food, is a crude and undigeſtible Sort of Aliment, and very bad 
for ſuch to cat who have filled themſelves with Drink. 

Pulſe of all Sorts is flatulent, whether raw or boiled, or fried, 
whether macerated or green; and they ought not to be eaten 
without other Food, Every Kind has its peculiar Faults. 

Chich-peaſe, whether raw, or baked, generate Flatulencies, 
and cauſe Pain. | 

Lentils unhuſked are aſtringent, and cauſe violent and fre- 
quent Contractions of the Heart [ de. Lupines are the moſt 
harmleſs of this Claſs. 

Silphium, both the Plant and Juice, is ick in paſſing 
through the Body with ſome, but 42 who are 
not uſed to it, and breeds what „. Dry Choler, eſpecially 
if it be eaten with Cheeſe or Beef. For Beef exaſperates me- 
lancholy Affections, becauſe it is inſuperable by the digeſtive 
Organs, and not eaſy to be diſſolved by the Action of the Sto- 
mach, But theſe Inconveniencies are beſt avoided by thorough- 
ly boiling it, and eating it ſtale. 

Goats-fleſh, beſides that it has all the Faults of Beef, is more 
ſubject to breed Crudities, Flatulencies, Eructations, and Cho- 
ler. That which is moſt fragrant, firm, and is grateful to 
the Palate, is the beſt, and ought to be thoroughly boiled, and 


eaten cold. On the Contrary, what is diſagreeable, rank, and 


hard, is the worſt, eſpecially if freſh killed. It is beſt alſo 


in Summer, and worſt in Autumn. 


to be none. They ſeem to think the Word 
Opinion, Hippocrates expreſſes very 
Bünz, Users, and Bladder, the 
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Swines- fleſh is bad when eaten either too ram or over done, 
ſor then it is ſubject to breed Choler, and create Uneaſineſs. 
Sows-fleſh is however the moſt excellent of all others, and 
of this the choiceſt is what is neither extremely fat nor lean, 
nor of the Age of an old Victim, and it is beſt when eaten 
without the Skin, and ſomewhat cold. 28. 

In a dry Cholera [xe £193] the Belly is inflated, and a 
Murmuring in the Inteſtines is perceived; the Sides and Loins 
are in Pain, and nothing paſſes by Stool, but the Patient is in- 
ticely coſtive, | | 

In this Diſorder beware of giving an Emetic, but let your 
Care be to diſcharge the Belly of its Contents downwards. For 
this End as ſpeedily as may be, adminiſter a warm Clyſter, ren- 
dered as emollient as poſſible, by an Admixture of Fat, and, 
after well anointing the Patient, conduct him into a plentiful 
Bath of bot Water, and placing him in the Solium [oxen] 
pour the Water on him by Degrees. During this Treatment 
in the Bath, if he can have the Benefit of a I, there is a 
Solution of the Diſeaſe. Sleep alſo will do him Good, and 
Drinking of thin old Wine, not mixed with Water. Give 
him alſo Oil that he may reſt, have a Stool, 2 uit of 
his Diſtemper ; but keep him from all Sorts of Food. If the 
Pain does not remit, let him drink Aſſes- Milk till it purge him. 
If the Excrements are liquid and bilious, and the Patient is afs 
flicted with Gripes, Vomiting, and Fainting, the beſt Way 
is to enjoin a ſtrict Reſt, and to exhibit Hydromel, ſo as not 
to return it by Vomit, 

Of Dropſies there are two Kinds; the firſt, which comes 
unde the Fleſh [vrooagyAov;] when it once attacks, is incura- 
ble ; the other is attended with Flatulencies, and 'the Patient 
is very fortunate if he gets a Cure, which muſt be attempted 

rincipally by hard Labour, Fomentations, and Temperance. 
Let him eat dry and acrid Food, which will not only cauſe him to 
make Plenty of Urine, but alſo ſtrengthen him in a great Mea- 
ſure, If he is afflicted with a Difficulty of Breathing, and it 
be the Summer Seaſon, and he in the Vigour of his Age, and 
in his full Strength, it will be proper to take ſome Blood from 
the Arm. Afterwards let him eat hot Bread dipt in Black 
Wine and Oil, and drink as little as poſſible, but uſe hard La- 
bour and Exerciſe, and eat well fed Swines-fleſh, boiled in Vine- 
gar, that he might be the better able to ſupport himſelf under 
his fatiguing Walks, which ought to be againſt Places of ſteep 
Aſcent. 
Such as have the lower Belly hot, are ſubject to ſharp and irre- 
gular Stools, and to a Colliquation ; if their Strength be firm, 


2 Revulſion, but if weak, the Juice of Sitanean [ease 
Wheat is to be given, made thick and then cooled, or el 
Gruel of Lentils, or Bread - baked in the Embers D e] or 
Fiſh, which muſt be_boiled for one that is feveriſh, but roaſted 
for others. Black Wine alſo is to be given to one that has no 
Fever, otherwiſe Water in which have been macerated Med- 
lars, or Myrtle-Berries, as Quinces, or Services, or Dates, or 
the Fruit of the Wild Vine. If the Patient be affected with 
Gripes, without a Fever, let him drink Cows-milk warm, a 
ſmall Quantity at firſt, and increaſed every Time afterwards ; 
or take Linſeed, and the Meal of roaſted Wheat, and Egyp- 
tian Beans, firſt ſtripped of their bitter Huſks, grind theſe, ma- 
cerate them, and give the Mixture to drink; let him alſo eat 
half roaſted, the fineſt Wheat-flour [owilan] Millet, and 
ale, [x#32S-] boiled in Milk. 'T heſe are to be eaten cold, 'af- 
they are boiled ; and other Meats and Drinks of the ſame 
Nature with the above-mentioned are to be uſed, 
With Reſpe& to Regimen, it is a Point of the greateſt Im- 
portance to watch and obſerve the proper Seaſons for giving Ali- 
ment in acute and chronical Caſes 3 and for this Purpoſe to re- 
mark the Intenſions, and Remiſſions of Fevers, that you may 
find, and improve, the Opportunities when Food is * 
Means proper, and when it may 7 be offered, and to know 
at what Time the Diſeaſe is fartheſt from its greateſt Degree of 
erbation. 
Hlave Regard alſo to Perſons affected with an Head - ach, whe- 
ther it proceeds from Exerciſe, as Running, Travelling, Hunt- 
ing, or any other unſcaſonable Labour, or Venereal Commerce. 
Obſerve alſo the State of the Ill-coloured, the Hoarſe, thoſe 
who are affected with Diſorders of the Spleen, thoſe whoſe Blood 
is deficient, the Aſthmatic, thoſe who are afflicted with a d 
Cough, or Thirſt, or Flatulencies, or Stagnations of the 
Such as have their H ndria, Sides, or Back diſtended, or 
are benumbed or dim-ſighted, thoſe who are troubled with Noe 
in the Ears, or an Incontinence of Urine, or the Jaundice ; 
thoſe whoſe Stools are crude, who labour under copious Hæmor- 
rhages from the Noſe, or hxmorrhoidal Veins, or are moleſted 
with Inflations, or ſuffer vehement and intolerable Pains, from 
which they can by no Means free themſelves. None of theſe 
above- mentioned Patients are to be purged ; for Purging would 
be dangerous, and can do no Good ; it prevents a Criſis, 
and deprives Nature of the Means of afliſting herſelf, But if it be 
proper to bleed in any of theſe Caſes, firſt render the Belly firm, 


. fall into ſome other D 


they ought to have a Doſe of white Hellebore, in order to make. 


Al. , 


and then proceed to take away Blood, toenjoin Abſtinence, d | 


to fprbid Wine ; the Cure is to be proſecuted afterwards by 4 
convenient Regimen of Diet, and moiſt Fomentations. But if 
the Patient appears to be coſtive, relax the Belly with a gentle 
Clyſter ; or if you think Purging „vou may with 

effect it upwards with Hellebore, but preſcribe Purging 
downwards in none of theſe Caſes. 

But the beſt Way is to treat ſuch Patients with Diuretics; - 
and Diaphoretics, and to order them Walking and Friction, 
though but gentle, leſt the Habit ſhould become more denſe 3 
and if they lie in Bed, let others rub them. 


If the Diſtemper affects the Thorax above the Diaphragm, the 


moſt proper Poſture for the Patient is to fit upright, and to re- 
cline as little as poſſible, till his Strength is . ; and while 
he fits, let him be well rubbed with Plenty of warm Oil for a 
conſiderable Time together, | | 

But if the Pain lies in the Belly below the Diaphragm, the 
beſt Situation is Lying along, without moving the Body at all, 
except by Friction. 

Diſeaſes of the lower Belly which have their proper Solution 
by Urine and Sweat, if they are moderately moveable, are 


ſpontaneouſly ſolved when light; but the more conſiderable 
are of pernicious 1 for the Patients either die, or 


emper before they recover their Health, 
But Diſeaſes of this Kind generally fix themſclves upon ſome 
particular Part. 

| A Porto for a Doors v. . 

Take three Cantharides, and pulling off their Heads, Feet; 
and Wings, bruiſe the Bodies in a Quarter of a Pint of Water 
and give it the Patient to drink. the Medicine begins tg 
operate, let him uſe an Embrocation of warm Water. He is 
to drink it faſting, being firſt anointed, and let him cat hot 
Bread and Oil. 


To ſtop an Hamortiftiace, 


Wet ſome Wool with the Juice of the Fig, and apply it to the 
Artery on the Inſide of the Noſe, or put ſome Runnet intorted in- 
to the Noftrils, or thruſt up Calcitis with your Finger, compreſſ- 
ing the Cartilages of the Noſe on the Outſide, Looſen the Bel! 
alſo with Aſſes Milk boiled, and let the Head be ſhaved, 
Refrigerants afterwards be applied to it, if the Seaſon be hot. 
Seſamoides purgeth upwards, if the Weight of a Dram 
and half of it bruiſed be taken in Oxymel. It is alſo mixed 
with the Helebores, ſo as to be a Third of the Compoſition, 
which by that Means is rendered leſs ſuffocating. 


The SuTURsE for a Tarcftos1s; 


Take a Needle which hath an Eye, and thruſt the Point 
through the upper acuminated and tenſe Part of the Eye-lid; 
downwards, and repaſs it from the inner Part upwards, then 
faſtening the extended Thread upon the Place with a Knot, let 
it reſt till it falls off, If this be ſufficient, it is well; if not, 
the ſame Operation muſt be repeated. 

In like Manner are the Hzmorrhoids be treated, that is, by 
paſſing through them a Needle with a very thick Thread made 
of greaſy Wool, and faſtening it with a Knot, the Largeneſs 
of which will contribute to the Cure ; and when they are thus 
compreſſed, apply a Suppurative ; but uſe no Embrocation till 
they fall off; however, let one remain always. When the Pa- 
tient has recovered Strength, purge him with Hellebore, and 
let him uſe Exerciſe and Sweating, The firſt of theſe ſhould 
be a great deal of Friction in 8 but let him avoid 
Running, Drunkenneſa, and all acrimonious Food, except Ori- 
ganum. Let him vomit once in ſeven Days, or three Times in 
a Month, for by theſe Means he will acquire an excellent Ha- 
bit of Body. his Wine be yellow (deep-coloured) auſtere, 
diluted, and little in Quantity. | 


For Perſons affected with InTERNAL SUPPURATIONS, 


Cut the Bulb of Squills, and boil them in Water, and wheti 
they are very well done, throw away the Liquor, and add a ſe- 
cond Water, in which boil them over again, till appear 
thoroughly boiled, and are ſoft to the Lauch. done 
bruiſe and math. them, and mix therewith Cummin,roaſted 
white Seſamums, and new Almonds, reduce theſe to a proper 
Conſiſtence with Honey, and give them as a Lamibitive, and 
after this a Draught of ſweet Wine. For ſorbile Food let 
them take the ſure of a ſmall Acetabulum #4 of a Pint 
Nr, of white Poppy [px] bruiſed, and macerate and boil 
it in Water wherein ſetanious has been waſhed, and then 
ſweetening the ſame with Honey, let him take it warm, and ſo 
paſs the ; after which, with due Conſideration of what 
may enſue, give him his Supper. 


For a DYstxTftxy, 


Take a Quarter of a Pint of Beans cleanſed, and twelve 
Sprigs of Maddar bruiſed, and boil them together, and with 
ſomething oily make it into an Eclegina, and give it the Patient. 


For 


4 25. 
| ER: | 
Take Spodium [ow:%] waſh it, and afterwards work it well 
like a dry Maß of Meal; then levigate and moiſten it with the 
auſtere Juice of bitter unripe y_ ; let it dry in the Sun, and 
as there is Occaſion moiſten it, ſo as to- make it of the Con- 


When it is grown dry, levigate it, 
rners, 


8 


ſiſtence of an Ointment. { b 

then apply it to the Eyes, and ſprinkle it in their 
For moiſt EvESV. 

Take of Ebony one Dram, of burnt Braſs one Dram and 

half; * © them on a Stone, and add half a Dram of Saf- 


fron ; theſe being all reduced to a fine Powder, pour on it half 
a Pint of Attic ſweet Wine, and after it has been expoſed to 


the Sun, cover it, and when it is digeſted, uſe it. 
For Pains of the EYES. 


Take of Calcitis one Dram, Grapes when 2 Third of the 


Juice is expreſſed, Myrrh and Saffron bruiſed, and mixing 
them with Muſt, digeſt them in the Sun, and therewith anoint 


the affected Parts, It ought to be kept in a Copper Veſſel. 


To know the STRANGUL AT10N of the UTE Rvs ( Hifterics). 


Pinch the Patient with two Fingers, and if there is any Sign 
of Senſation, it is a Strangulation; if none, it is a Convulſion. 


For the DRors v. | 


Give the Quantity of a round Attic Acetabulum (Moxt) of 
Meconium ( Petty Spurge) for a Doſe. Take of the Scoria of 
Braſs as much as will cover the Breadth of three Probes, give 
it a Conſiſtence with ſetanian Meal, and having levigated it, 
exhibit it in the Form of Pills. They purge Water by, Stool, 
and clear the Belly of Excrements. Drop the Juice of Ti- 
thymallus upon dried Figs, ſeven Drops on a Fig, and ſet them 
aſide in a new Veſſel for the Uſe of the Patient, to the Pur- 


— aforeſaid, to whom they muſt be given jo before his Meals. 


uiſe alſo petty Spurge (ne) and put Water to it; then, 
after raining M —— it up with Meal, wet with Honey, into 
a Cake, which bake, and give your hydropical Patients to eat, 

ho are to drink after it ſweet Wine diluted, or Hydromel 
likewiſe diluted, But gather the Meconium that comes away 
with the Excrements, and lay it aſide carefully. 

ALCALISATIO. Alcaliſatiom, It imports the Impregnats 
ing any Thing with an alcaline Salt, as Spirit of Wine, | 

ALCANCALI. An Aatidete, fo called in Italian. It is of 
good Uſe in burning Fevers, ſimple and double Tertians, and in 
continued Fevers, the Lipytia, Semitertian, and, in a Word, 
every feveriſh Diſorder, and is thus prepared: 


Take of Citrine, Chebule, and Indian Myrabolans, each Sort 
ſeven Drams ; of Purſlane-ſeeds and purple Violets, each 
an Ounce and half ; of Beleric and Emblic Myrobalans, 
each one Dram ſeven Grains ; of Maſtich, one Dram one 

Scruple ; of Oxyphœnicum (interpreted by the Commen- 
tator Tamarindi) three Ounces ; of wild Colocynthis, Her- 
mo dactyls, each two Drams four Grains; of Fiſtula 
dctleanſed, four Ounces. Then take of Violets, an Ounce 
and half, and two Pints of Water, and let them boil to a 
Third; ftrain it thro' a Bag, and put the Caſſia Fiſtula 
and the Tamarinds into the Liquor, work them well with 
our Hands, and, after ſtraining all the Juice through a 

„let the Liquor ftand. Aſter this take another Portion 

of fach Liquor, and put in it of Sugar one Pound and half, 
and let them boil to the Thickneſs of Honey; add to them 
the Liquor of the Caſſia Fiſtula and the Tamarinds, and let 

all boil together to the Thickneſs of Honey. Laſtly add to 
this all the above - mentioned Ingredients well bruiſed, The 
Doſe is three Drams in warm Water; or you may give two 

or three Scruples in an Infuſion of Rhubarb warm, or in 


Roſe- water, faſting. Ayrepſus, Sect. 1. Cap. 24. 


ALCANNA, A Plant thus diſtinguiſhed : 

- Alcanna, Offic. Li Indicum ſeu Alcanna Manithondt, 
Herm. Muſ. Zeyl. 6. 65. Liguſtri ſpecies 2.  Alcanna difta, 
Bont. 143. Liguftrum Orientale, five Cyprus Dioſcoridis & Pli- 
mi, Park. Theat. 1447. Raii Hiſt 2.1603. Liguſlrum A gyp- 
tlacum latifolium & anguftifelum, C. B. Pin. 476. Ligu/trum 
AMegyptium, Cyprus Grecorum, Elbanne Arabum, J. B. 1. 541. 
Chab. 41. Liguſtri ſpecies, Comm. Flor. Mal. 161. Baccife- 
ra Indica baccis eblongis in umbelle formam difpeſitis, Raii Hiſt, 2. 
1634 EASTERN PrIveT. Dake, 
| This is the Kenna of the Turks and Moors. The Leaf, 
when reduced to a yellow Powder, is uſed for a Coſmetic by the 
Natives ; namely, by the Men'to dye their Beards red, and by 
Women to dye their Nails of the ſame Colour; in order to 
which they make it into a Sort of Paſte, with Juice of Lemons, 
Its, medicinal Virtues are 97 |. and Hyfteric, and ac- 
cordingly it is uſed in the Eaſtern Countries, to cauſe Abortion, 


and to bring away dead Children, Geoffroy. . 
'The Account ioſcorides gives of . which be calls 


„is as follows: | 
1 Tron the Leaves on whoſe Branches are like 
theſe of the Olive, but broader, ſofter, and greetier, The 


ALC 


that of the Elder-tree. The faireſt grows about Aſcalon and 
Canopus. | 


Flowers are white, moſſy, and ſcented ; the Seed black like 


The Leaves have an aſtringent Quality, by which they heal” 


Ulcers in the Mouth, being chewed therein, and are good 
Carbuncles, and other fiery 
taplaſm, The Decoction of them is uſed to Waſh Burns. The 
Leaves bruiſed, and moiſtened with the Juice of Weed 


(rev) turn the Hair of a yellow Colour. "The Flowers, bruiſed 
in Vinegar, and applied to the Forehead, eaſe the Pains of che 


Head. 
The Cyprine Ointment, which is prepared of the Flowers, has' 
the Virtue of warming and mollifying the Nerves, and is ſweet-' 


ſcented, being a Compoſition of Simples of a hot and fiery Quali- 


ty. Dioſcorides, Lib. 1. C. 124. 


The Cyprus is a Tree in Egypt, that has Leaves like thoſe of 


the Ziziphus, Seed like Coriander, and a white ſcented Flower. 
They boil this laſt in Oil, and expreſs what call the 
Cyprus (an Oil) which is fold in tities of hve Pound 
(Pretium ei in Libras quinque). The beſt, in Point of Fragran- 
cy, comes from Canopica on the Banks of the Nile, the next 
in Goodneſs from Aſcalon in Judea, and the third from the Iſle 
of Cyprus. Some ſay it is the ſame Tree which they call in 
a Liew rum. Pliny, L. 12. C. 24. | 

iny has the e of Dioſcorides, and adds that the 
Leaves are applied to the Stomach when diſordered, and their 
Juice to the Uterus in Hyſterics; that the freſh Leaves chewed- 
heal running Ulcers in the Head as well as in the Mouth, a 
Collection of Humours, and Condylomata. The Flowers burnt 
in a crude earthen Pot, cure Nomæ, and putrid Ulcers, either 
uſed alone, or with Honey. The Smell of the Flowers provokes 
Sleep. Pliny, L. 23. C. 4. | 
© ALCANNA allo Ggnifies the ſame as Jcthyocolle, Jfngloſe 

on. 

ALCAOL. Rulandus, and from him Johnſon, interpret 
this Lac Acetoſum froe Mercurius, By Lac Acetoſum, 1 ſuppoſe 
they mean the Lac Philoſephorum, or Solvent for the Preparation 
of the Philoſophers Stone. A | 

ALCAR. . Galen explains this by Boibnya, Helpy 
Aſſiftance, Tt ſignifies alſo a Remedy. Fogftus. 

ALCARA. A Cucurbit, Rulendus, 

RALCE- Th 2Þ.- © <- es REED 

This is a wild Beaſt, furniſhed with Horns, as big as a- 
Horſe, it is bearded and covered with long Hairs from the Top 
of the Head to the Shoulders ; its Colour is commonly grey, 
or whitiſh ; the Head is very large, its Eyes ſparkling, its Lips 
are large and thick, its Teeth are moderate, its Ears are long 
and large, its Horns are branched like thoſe of a Fallow Deer, 
weighing at leaſt twelve Pounds the two, which Horns they loſe 
yearly ; the Female has none at all, its Belly is as large as that of 
a Cow, its Tail is very little, its Legs ate long and ſlender, its 
Feet are black, its Hooks divided like thoſe of an Ox ; the Fleſh is 
very hard, the Back is covered with Hairs like the fine grey 
Hairs of a Mouſe ; this Animal is found in Poland, in Pruffia, 
in Sweden, in Norway, and Canada; it is timorous and cafts 
itſelf into the Water when they hunt it, but it is very ſtrong, 
his Luft is like that of the Stag, It is ſabject to the Epilepſy, 
ahd they relate that, when it is in a Fit, it cures itſelf by ub 
bing its Ears with the Hoof of its hind left Leg: It is for this 
Reaſon they eſteem the hind left Leg in Medicine much more 
than the right. Its Hoof is in Uſe, called Ungul/a Alcis, it ſhould 
be choſen weighty, compact, ſmooth, bright, and black; it con- 
tains a great deal of volatile Salt and Oil, 2 & 

They uſe the Hoof of an Ell as a Cure for the Epilepſy taken 
internally ; they hang a little Piece at the Neck, and 


make of it Rings to wear on the Finger for the ſame Diſtem- 


per, but theſe Amulets produce no Effect. | 
The other Feet of Elks are as good as the left hind Foot, 
for the Effect proceeds only from the volatile Salt of which there 
is as much in one as the other. Lemery de Drogues. 2 
Some People eat the Fleſh as Veniſon. The Nerves are uſed 
2 the Cramp, by binding the affected Part with them. 


omet, 

3 A Plant of the Mallow Kind, thus called by 
uthors: 5 
Mi,, Dioſcoridis. Alcea, Offic. Alcea t, J. B. 2. 

953. Raii Hift, 1. 604. Synop. 3. 252. Dill. Cat. Giſſ. x44. 
lcea vulgaris major, C. B. Pin. 316. Alcea vulgaris five Mal- 

va verbenacea, Park. Theat. 301. Alcea wulgaris, Mer. Pin. 

3. Merc. Bot. 17. Phyt. Brit. 3. Alcea vulgaris major flore ex 

rubro roſee, Tourn. Inſt. 97. Boerh. Ind. A. 270, Mi Oxon. 

2. 527. Malua verbenacea, Ger. 785. Emac. 931. Ver- 

vAIN-MATlLOw. Dale. U tv * 
Alcea is a Kind of Wild Mallows, with Leaves y cut 

like thoſe of Vervain (ga; forums) and three or four Nl 

covered with a Rind much like Hemp. It bears a ſmall Flower 
like a Roſe. The Roots are white, broad, five or fix in Num- 
ber, and near a Cubit in Length. Dioſcoriues, Lib. 3. Co) 

1604, © | is Os $957 
This is a Species of Mallow, and differs from the-Common, 

in having its Stalks more hairy, and growing more erect : the 


Inflammations, if applied in a Ca- 


8 4 \ n 
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lower Leaves are ſmaller and roundiſh, cut in about the 
and growing on long Foot-ſtalks ; the higher they grow, the 
Foot-ftalks are the ſhorter. The upper Leaves are cut 
five deep Laciniz or Segments, the Flowers are larger, paler, 
and not ftriated like thoſe of the common Mallow. "The Cheeſe- 
like Sred-veſlel is larger and blacker; the Root is hard and 
woody, ſpreading in the Ground, c. p26 
It grows in the Hedges, and flowers in May and June, and 
through the greateſt Part of Summer, : 
| 2 or Water cure the Dyſentery and 
Ruptures. Dieſc. L. 3. C. 16 of 
I Alcea is a 64H of Wid Mallows ; drank in Wine, eſpe- 
cially the Root, it cures the Dyſentery, and Corroſions of the 
Inteſtines. © Paulus Ægineta, L. 7. C. 3. Bro 
Alcea is a good Digeſtive, is emollient, and ſtops Bleeding, 
It is uſed in Clyſters, and Fomentations, and is taken at the 
Mouth alſo to corret the Acrimony of Urine. Lemery de 


Drogues. 

It is of the Number of Emollicnts, and is an Ingredient in 
Plaiſters. It is in great Vogue among Empirics for Dimneſs 
of Sight, and a ion of it cures the Gripes, It is a very 
proper Remedy for all Pains attended with Heat. Dale. 

Miller enumerates the eight following Species: 


1. Alcea wulzaris major, flore er ——— C. B. P. 316. 


Greater Vervain-mallow, with a Roſe-coloured Flower. 

2. Altea bulgarit major, flore candidiore, C. B. P. 316. 
Greater Vervain-mallow, with a white Flower, i 

3. Alcea folio romundo laciniato, C. B. P. 316. Vervain- 

, with a round cut Leaf, : 

4. Alcea tenuifolia criſpa, J. B. 11. 1067. Narrow-cutled 
leaved Vervain-mallow. | | 

5. Alea Cannabina, C. B. P. 316. Hemp-leaved Mal- 


low. | 
6. Alcea Afra fruteſcens, ? jo flore parvo rubro, 
Bob. bs Bis Pong e with 
Gooſeberry Leaves, 2 red F . . dif 
Alcea Africana arboreſcens maluæ folio hirſuto, flore parvo 
N eo, Ti. W Tree - like edge with 
bay Mallow- leaves and ſmall purple Flowers. a 
8. Alcea Afra fruteſcens, . folio ampliore, unguibus flo- 
rum atro-rubentibus, Act. Phil, African ſhrubby Vervain- 
mallow, with larger Gooſeberry Leaves, and dark-red Spots at 
the Bottom — the Flowers. : 
Arc REA Inpica, oof 
It has a large pentapetalous Flower, and a pretty big ſeminal 
Veſſel, divided into five Cells containing 8 Seeds, 
Bamia Moſchata, Offic. Alcea five Bamia 3 Agyp- 
tiaca, Breyn. Prod, 1. 2. Alcea S Moſchata, Park. Theat. 
301. Alcea Egyptiaca villiſa, C. B. Pin. a2 Raii Hiſt. 2. 
1066. Bamia, Belmuſcus Hanorio Bello, Chab. 302. Althea 
Meyptiaca Moſchata Abel Miſch dicta, Hiſt. Oxon, 2. 533. Abel 
47515 vulgo, Herm. Hort. Lugd. Bat. 25. Meſch, id eft, Ba- 
mia Moſchata, _— 197. Nima Agyptiaca ſemine 
Maſchato, Tourn. 100. Boerh. Ind, A. 272: Moscn- 
SEED. "vp" | 
It grows in Egypt. The Seeds are uſed, which are of a 
ſmutty Colour, Kidney like, and of a very fragrant Smell, like 
Muſk. The Egyptians dry them lightly, and mix the Powder 
in their Coffee, to make it more effectual for the ſtrengthening 
of their Head, Stomach, and Heart. We uſe it in Fumiga- 
tions. Dale. | 3 | 
: ALCEBRIS VIVUM. The ſame as Sulphur Nvum. Ru- 


kndus, who alſo calls it ALNERIC, ANERIT, and Ax E- 


RIC, 


ALCEDO. The King's Fiſher. A Bird thus diſtinguiſhed by 
Authors: OY PIP 

Thida, Offic. Aldr, Ornith. 3. 518. Geſn, de Avib. 513. 
Jonſ. de Avib. 107. Ipida, an veterum Halcyon? Will, Or- 
nith, 101. Raii Ornith. 146. Ejuſd. - bar 4 A. 48. JThida, 
Alcyon n vulgs Piſcator Regis, Charlt. Exer. 111. Al- 
2 od. 5. 314. Halcedo muta, Bellon, des Oyſe, 219. 


It is a little Sea-bird, ſomewhat like a Quail, of different 
Colours, as blue, purple, red, or yellow ; its Beak is long and 
ſmall, of a yellowiſh: Colour; they build their Neſts among 
Reeds, or upon Rocks on the Shore; it lives upon ſmall Fiſh ; 
it lays its Eggs in Winter when the Weather is ſerene. They 
pretend that it is a happy Omer of calm and fair Weather. 

It contains a great deal of volatile Salt. WOT, 

This Bird dried, an@hanged to Childrens Necks, preſerves 
them from the Epilepſy, but a mote certain Effect is to be pro- 
duced by giving a Scruple every Day in Powder at the Mouths, 
in Betony-water, 

The white dried Neſts of Birds which the People of Siam and 
other Travellers bring into France, are thoſe of the Indian King's 
Fiſhers, and principally of thoſe which breed on the Coaſts of 
the Kingdom of Cambia. Their Neſts are in the Shape of 
round Bowls, their Subſtance is of a white Froth which they 
diſcharge from their Bills when they are going to breed, and 
which hardens by the Heat of the Sun, the Taſte of theſe Neſt 


- 


**. 


Edges, is infipid, and glutinous. 
Dainties, and eat them boiled with Ginger. 
into 


ty Pounds of our Money 


woolly Ladies Mantle. 


Tbe Che look upon diem th 
They are eſteemed Reſtoratives, and are ſaid to ſtrengthen the 
Lemery b. 4 
ineſe are ſuch Lovers of theſe Birds« 
neſts, that it is almoſt incredible what tities are ſent 
Pequin, the Capital of China. They are u by valued 1. 


Tabers the Hundred, Which is about [ix hundred Livres, of fif- 

+ Theſe Neſts were formerly little 
known, and it was believed that they were made of the Froth - 
of the Sea ; but ſince the People of Siam have introduced them 


they are become very common. 
ALCHACHIL. A Name ſor Daß. 
ALCHARITH, or ALECHARITH. Duickfilver. Jobs 


Caflellus. ; | 
ALCHEMIA, or AL.cHymta. Alchemy, It imports that 
Branch of Chymiſtry, which relates particularly to the Tranſ- 
A of Metab, MA — Particle AL 8 to it by 
ay of Eminence, diſtinguiſhes it from vulgar Chymiſtry. 
— common — the Oriental to denote the Excellnc of 
an repreſenting it as more particu belonging to 
the Supreme Being. Thus the Mountains of Ged, +4 only — 
tains eminently high ; and the Rivers 7 ,are Rivers of great 
Depth and Breadth. In like Manner I ſhould ſuſpect Alchemy to 
ſignify the Chymiſtry of God, as Alla is the Arabian Name for 
the Supreme Being. See CYMIA. See Ar. 
ALCHIMELECH. The Egyptian Melilet, . _ 
Melilotus Agyptia Alchimelech wocata, I. B. Milan Aigyp+ 
tiaca, Fatk. lilotus Corniculis reflexis minor, C. B. 
The Plant fpreads itſelf on the Ground, being ſmall, and 
gently creeping, ſeldom or never raiſing itſelf in Height, Its 
ves are like thoſe of Trefoil, only lefſer. The Flowers 
are ſmall, copious, long, growing in Cluſters, of the Colour of 
Saffron, ſweet-ſcented, from whence ate r oblique 
Pods, containing a minute round Seed, of a blackiſh Colour, 
inclining to red, not quite void of Smell, and of a bitteriſh 
aſtringent Taſte. Raii Hit. Plant, ; 
' ALCHIEN; In the rum Chymicim, Vol. 5. we meet 
with this Word, It would be much more eaſy to tranſcribe the 
Explanation of it from the Book quoted above, as Caſtellus 
has done, than to underftand what the Author means, If it 
has any real Meaning, it ſhould ſeem to ſignify that Power in 
Nature by which all Corruption and Generation are effected 
ALCHIMILLA. A Plant thus called: 
Alchimilla, Offic. Ger. 802. Emac. 949. Raii Hiſt, 1. 208, 
Synop. 66. Alchimilla vulgaris, C. B. 319. Tourn, Inſt. 508, 
Boerh, Ind. A. 2. 92. Dill. Cat. 67. Alchimilla major vulga- 


ris, Park. 538. Alchimilla perennis viridis major, foliis ex luted 
, 


virentibus, Hiſt. Oxon, 2. 195. Pts leonis fove Alchimilla, J. B. 
8 Chab. 172. LADTr's MANTLE. Dale. | 
he Leaves of Ladies Mantle, upon their firſt Springing up 
from the Root, are pldited or folded together, of a whiti 
cn Colour, cov with a ſhort fine Down, having eight 
rners, and when ſpread open, in Shape ſomething like Mal- 
lows, but much neater and more elegantly ſerrated about the 
Edges ; the Stalks are weak, ſeldom ſtanding upright, ſome- 
what hairy, and cloathed with the like Leaves, but ſmaller, and 
having ſhorter Foot-ſtalks, bearing at the Tops Cluſters of green 
iſh Flowers, of eight Leaves a Piece, with yellow Stamina in 
the Middle, each Flower producing two ſmall Seeds, The Root 
is pretty thick, of a black Colbur on the Outſide, with many 
Fibres, It grows in Meadow and Paſture Grounds, but rarely 
about London, It flowers in May. + nl 
It contains a great deal of Phlegm, and Oil, and 4 moderats 
Quantity of Salt. Lemery de Drogues, - > 
The Leaves are chiefly uſed, This Plant is reckoned 2 
the principal vulnerary ones, being drying and binding, ineraſ- 
{ating and conſolidating, and of great Force to ſtop inward 
Bleeding, the immoderate Flux of the Menſes, and the Fluor 
Albus, arid is frequently preſcribed in Wound-drinks, and 
Traumatic Apoterhs, and for Ruptures of all Kinds, The 
Leaves, outwardly applied, are commended for- lank, flagging 
Breaſts, to bring them to a E Firmrieſs, and a ſmaller 
Compaſs. Miller, Bot. Offi Boerhaave, 1 
Lemery adde, that it is deterſive' and aſtringent, it ſerves in 
a Decoction for Soreneſs of the Lungs, Lemery de Drogues. 
The Species of this Herb are ; 3 
1. Alchimilla vulgaris. C. B. Common Ladies Mantle. 
2. Alabimilla Alpina, pubeſcens, minor. H. R. Par. The leſſer 
3. Alchimilla Alpina, vha folio ſubtus drgentes, Tourn. 
The Alpine five-leaved Ladies Mantle; with the under Part of 
the Leaves white. — og | 
4. Alchimills min.” Mor. Hort. Reg. Blel, The leſſer La- 


dies Mantle. | 
5. Alchimilla Alpina la minimb, labis fimbriatis, Boet: 
Mu; Par: 2. 18. pd your ee Ladies Mantle of the Alpa, 
with fri Leaves. | 4 % 
6. Mlchimilla manta minima, Col, Par. 1. 15 Leaſt 
Mountain Ladies * commonly called Par ſry * 
2 PP T 


A 


7. Alchimilla ſupina, gramines folia, minore flore, Tourn. Low 
Ol leaves L Mantle, 505 a Caller Habe, 
” BE. Althimilla erekta, graminco folio, minore flore, Tourn. Up- 
right Graſs-leaved Ladies Mantle, with a ſmaller Flower. 
9. Alchimilla gramines folio, majors flore, Tourn, Grafs- 
leaved Ladies Mantle with a larger Flower. | 

10, Alchimilla linarie folio, calyce florum 
dies Mantle with a Toad-flax Leaf, and a white Flower-cup. 
11. Alchimilla linarie folio, calyce florum ſubluteo, Tourn. 
Ladies Mantle with a Toad-flaxed Leaf, and a yellowiſh 

whe x > > | 
142. Alchimilla orientalis, Iinariæ folio breuiſſima, calyce florum 
abo, Tourn, Cor. Eaſtern Ladies Mantle, with a very ſhort 
Toad-flaxed Leaf, and a white Flower-cup, 

13. Alchimilla Greca, kali folio, calyce albide, Tourn. 
Cor, Greek Ladies Mantle, with a Glaſs-wort Leaf, and a 
whitiſh Flower-cup. Millers Dit. and 


ALCHITRAM, or A.cuizz Am. It fignifies Oil of Ju- 
niper; or Tar ; or prepared Arſenic. Rulandus. 


Rulandus, who gives it another Signification, [Fx Deſilla- 
tions, 1 ſuppoſe he means the Fæces left after the Diſtillation 
of ſome Bodies. In this Senſe, it ſeems to differ from Caput 
Mortuum, as this is dry, whereas Alchitran is moiſt, or fluid, 
in ſome Degree. Caltellus, from Libavius, gives it another 
Signification, and ſays it ſignifies a Sort of Salt z he derives the 
Word from xrea, a Pot, by which it ſhould be Pot - aſn. : 

The fame Author ſays, Alchytran is the Name of a Medi- 
cine for the Teeth, taken Notice of by Meſuz. 

ALCHITURA. Tar. Johnſan. 

ALCHOLLEA. A Sort of Food, common amongſt the 
Weſtern Moors: It is made of Beef, Mutton, or Camels Fleſh, 
but chiefly Beef, which they cut all in long Slices, falt it well, 
and let it lie twenty-four Hours in the Pickle, Then re- 
move it out of thoſe Tubs, or Jars, into others, with, Water, 
and when it has lain a Night, they take it out, and put it on 
Ropes in the Sun and Air to dry ; when it is thoroughly dried 
and hard, they cut it into Pieces of two or three Inches long, 
and throw it into a Pan, or Cauldron, which is ready with 
boiling Oil and Suet, ſufficient to hold it, where it boils till it 
be very clear and red, if one cuts it ; which taken out, they 
ſet it to drain: When all is thus done, * A — 

ars are prepated to put it up in, pouring iquor ri 
U in upon i as ſoon as it is thoroughly, cold; they ſtop it 
cloſe. It will keep two Years ; it will-be hard, and the hard 
they look upon to be beſt done. This they diſh up cald; ſome- 
times fried with Eggs and Garlick; ſometimes ſtewed, and Le- 
mons ſqueezed on it. It is very good any Way, either hot or 
cold. Philoſ. Tramſact. 

ALCHIMIA. See ALCHEMIA, 

ALCIBIADIUM. It is a Name for the Ecaium, which 
rcd. Animpy, Rd, 

A AD. timony, R fs 

ALCIOT. The ſame as Achior , which ſee, 

ALCOB, Sal Ammoniac, udus. 

ALCOCALUM. The Cinara, Artichoke. Blancard. 

ALCOEL. Rulandus explains this by Lac Aceto/um, 

ALCOFOL, Auimeny. Caftellus from Rulangus, Jahn 

fon, and Dorneus. , | 
ALCOHOL, or rather Al. Na- bol, as it ought, to be wrote, 
is an Arabian Word, which ſignifies a fine impalpable Powder 
which the Women of the Eaſt make uſe of as a Kind of Fu- 
cus. | 
Dr. Shaw, in his Travels, ſpeaking of the Women of Bar- 
bary, ſays, that none of theſe Ladies take themſelves to be com- 
pleatly dreſſed, till they have tinged, the, Hair, afid Edges of 
their Eye-Lids, with [l-Kq-hol I the Pawder of :Lead- 
Ore. Now as this Operation is performed by dipping firſt into 
the Powder a ſmall wooden Bodkin of the Thickneß of a Quill, 
and then drawing it afterwards, through the  Eye-lids,. over 
ye — 05 the Eye, 5 ſhall have a lively Image owes — 
rophet (Jer. 4. 30.) ma ſuppoſed to mean by renting. 
Eyes with (Mo 3 Ore) 9 The ſooty Colour, which 
is in this Manner communicated to the Eyes, is thought to add 
a wonderful Gracefulneſs to Perſons of all Complexions. The 
PraQtice of it, no Doubt, is of great Antiquity : For beſide. the 
Inſtance already taken Notice of, we find, that when. Jezebel 
is ſaid (2 Kings 9. 30.) to have painted her. Face, the original 
Words are My Ada n e adiufted. (or. ſet off) her Eyes 
with the Powder of Lead-Ore. The like Ornament. was made 
Uſe of, not only by other Eaſtern Nations, but by the Greeks 
and Romans alſo, as appears from antient Authots. Among 
other Thin | 
wiſe ſeen taken out of the Catacombs at Sakara a Joint of a 
common Reed, which contained one of the. Bodkins, and an 
- Ounce, or m of the Powder that I have deſcribed ; 
them agreeable. to the Faſhion, and Cuſtom of this Timbs . 
This ingenious Gentleman, informs; us, that this: Word is 
rendered by Golius and others, Stibium, Antimonii Species 3 and 
ſometimes Colhrjum. The Hebrew. a Cabbel, hah the ſame 


ALCHITRAN. This alſo is Oil of Juniper, Fx Do to 


A 
. 
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alla, Tourn. La- 


quæ ocules pingit fiibio, ut pul 


relating to the Ægyptian Women, I have. like- 


of 


* and the Verb, Dort joined with . Furl. 


rr _ 
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23. 40. is rendered, thou paintedft thy Exer. M (from: whence 


probably the Latin Fucut) is taken in the like Signification, be- 


ing rendered Antimoninm, Stibium, quo ad tingenda nigrore ci- 
lia, ſeu ad venuftandos oculos, peculiariter utebantur, color 
ſubniger ex pulver ibus Stibii confectus. Schindl, Lex. St. Feram 
likewiſe, upon theſe Words, aan oa J 54. 11. which 
we render (I will lay) thy Stones with fair Colours, takes Norice, 


quod omnes præter LXX. ſimiliter tranſtulerunt, viz. (Ster- 
nam) in Stibio lapides tuot, in fimilitudinem compte mulieris, 
chritudinem figni civitatis. 


N ore, and 9779 r the ſame mineral Sub- 

nce, or Collyrium, it may be preſumed, that what is called 
to this Day by the latter of theſe Names (which is a rich Lead- 
Ore, pounded into an impalpable Powder) was the Mineral 
which they always made Uſe of. | 

I cannot determine whether the learned Author is right or 
not, with Reſpect to the Powder called Alcalul, which he tells 
us is Black-Lead. Other Authors, however, inform us, that 
the Powder made Uſe of by the Women, to ſet off the Eyes, 
was prepared from Antimony. wo: 

But we 3 ty certain, that from this exceeding fine 
Powder, the Word Alcohdf has been borrowed, and applied to 
any other Subſtance reduced to the utmoſt Degree of Purity, 
and from which all impure and heterogeneous Particles have been 


ſeparated, 
2 Spirit of Wine, brought 2 to the higheſt De- 
gree of Strength and Perfection, is called Aabal. 

As Alcohol therefore is the moſt compleat, and perfect Off- 
fpring of vegetable Fermentation, I ſhall in this Place give the 
intire Proceſs, by which it is produced fron Boerhaave. 

There is ſcarcely any Thing of greater Antiquity in Natural 
Hiſtory, more common in civil Life, or more frequent in Chy- 
miſtry, than Fermentation; ſo that we may fairly ſay with the 
famous Bellini, all Things are full of Ferments; but eſpecially 
among the Chymiſts, Nay, if you will believe Van Helmont, 
the Virtue of Ferments alone is the ſole Cauſe of all real Franſ- 
mutations. But ſuch, round and general Aſſertions confound 
the Ideas of Things; for if every Mutation be N Fer- 
mentation, then Fermentation will be as general a Word as 
Mutation, by which Means, the true Names of Things are 


loſt. This Confuſion has been complained of by Men of the 
beſt Senſe, who have long deſired a particular Diſſertation on 
this Subject, which I ſhall now endeavour to give. | 


I. By os. n I mean that inteſtine Motion 
excited in Vegetables, by which they are changed in ſuch a 
rank that the firſt Thing which Ties from them in Diftil- 
lation is acrid Liquor, miſcible with Water, of a warm 
aromatic 'aſte, inflammable like Oil, thin, and volatile ; or 
— eig, extinguiſhing Fire and Flame, thin, and leſa 

—_— | | 

By this Definition, the Word: Fermentation. is. ſo limited, as 
to comprehend all that occurs in a true Fermentation, exclu- 
ſrwely of every Thing to which it canndt be properly, though 
it is too often applied. | 

In every Fermentation, as long as it continues, thereris. an 
inteſtine Motion in the whole Maſs, and every Part of it. I 
call it intg/tine, becauſe it is excited chiefly by internal Princi- 
pes which are inherent in the Vegetable. Some Degree of 

eat, I confeſs, is here neceſſary ; but this would not encite a 
true Fermentation in the Matter, if it were not [previouſly of 
itſelf diſpoſed to ferment, For if you take Water, Spirits, 
Oil, or Salts, and give them the ſame Degree of Heat, yet you 
will-never bring them to a Fermentation. I ſay farther, that 
this inteſtine Motion can only be excited in Vegetables, for his 
therto we have met. with, no Inſtance of a Fermentation in 
Animals, except when they had received into their Bodies ve- 
getable Matter, which they had not. yet aſſimilated and tranſ- 
formed into their own Nature. As for Foflils, I do not re- 
member that ever I obſerved in them any Motions tending to 
Fermentation, though Authors. of very great Repute have. 
made no Scruple to aſſert it. It is the Office of Reaſon rightly: 
to diſtinguiſh between Things, and therefore I was obliged to 

Definition from the Effect, becauſe every true and 


take oy 2 
perfect Fermentation terminates. in a Spirit, or an Acid. That 


we may put, an End at laſt to this Confuſion, I would aſk the 
judicious Chymiſts, whether this Action of Vegetables, which 
Tang thus deſcribed, 

none diſputes it. I inſiſt then to know, whether, for Diſtinc- 
tion ſake, and to obey the Laws of Order, we t not to 
call all thoſe Actions, which do not produce the Effects aſſigned, 


by ſome other Names ? I think Reaſon teaches us ſo to do. 1 


ſhall then make a wide Diſtinction between Fermentation and 


Putrefaction, becauſe this latter, though it be alſo an inteſtine 


Motion in Vegetables, yet for its ultimate Effect generates 


putrid Oils, and ſcetid, alcaline, volatile Salts, Putrefaction 


of the Humour of Animals is alſo a proper inteſtine Motion, 
but then it never produces an Acid, or an inflammable Spirit, 
but phoſphorical Matter only, and ntly is quite diffe- 


rent from every Kind of Fermentation; for I cannot allow any 


bing to come under this Name, which does not te Ci- 
ther an inſlammable Spirit, or an Acid, . 


I Q w; C 


is to be called Fermentation? Certainly, 


* 


in a Word, none of the various Kinds f Exferveſcences 
ought, under any Pretence, to paſs for Fermentation, 
they may come under the Title of inteſtine Motions, and mäy 
be often obſerved even in pure, vegetable Subſtarices, as we 
fee in very ſtrong Vinegar, and a fixed alcaline Salt. 
II. Every fermented vegetable Liquor, which'in Diſtillation 
-SFiſt yields a Spirit that is inflammable, and may be mixed with 
Water, I ſhall diſtinguiſn by the Name of Nine, from whit- 
ever vegetable Matter it is produced, The Word will bear 
this Signification, for Tacitus, with great Propriety of 2 
in the Latin Tongue, ſays, that the Germans made Wine of 
corrupted — — All ſuch fermented Liquors therefore, 
from whatever Vegetables they are prepared, I all call Mh, 
- withowt any Diſtibction. And again, 


ny le Liqu 
fermented in ſuch a Manner as in the firſt Diſt lation to wie 


an 4 Liquor extinguiſhing Fire, I thall call Finger ; 
wheniceſoever derived, Hence the whole Effect of a perſect 
Fermentation, will be the Production either of Wine or Vi- 


negur. | 
wy I call a fermentable Body ſuch a one, as by the Action 
deferibed; N. r. may be ſo , as to be capable of pro- 
ducing the Wine or Vinegar, deſcribed N* 2, But as this was 
never obſerved but in the vegetable Kingdom, I am obliged to 
allow nothing but Vegetables to be fermentable, though it will 
Hereafter appear that they are not all fo. ben 3 
IV. I call by che Name of Farment; that Body, which be- 
ing intimately mixed with the ferntentable Vegetable, Ne 2. 
Gceitesz increaſes, and promotes the Fermentation deſcribed, 
. Henee it appears at firſt Sight, that all fuch Ferments 
belong to the Claſs of Vegetables. . 208 ke Wes ot 
v. The ſermentable Vegetables, Ne 3. are in great Variety. 
Theſe thetefore ate to be diſtributed into as many Claſſes, as 
they require different Methods of Fermentation; nor can we 
here, with any Propriety, admit of more or leſs, "Thus, as 
we muſt treat Rye in one Manner to pröduse Wine from i 
and the freſh expreſſed Juice of Gripes in another ; (6 it is 4b. 
folutely neceſſary to diftribate theſe two Vegetables into diffe- 
rent Claſſes: On the contrary,” as Wheat; Barley, and Oats, 
requite the very fame ment as Rye, for 1 5 
hence, in this Reſpect, there muſt be no Etion ma be 
twixt theſe, but they muſt all be referred to the 'ſame'Claſs, 
Mean Time, however, it is neceffary to obſerve, that all Ve- 
getables are not diſpoſe to ferment x for ſuch as aboand with a 
native, alcaline Salt, or are eafily changed into it, are unfit for 
Fermentation, but indine to Putrefation; Of this I was'con- 
vinced, when but a Novice in theft” Matters, by Experiments on 
Onions and Turneps, having in vain tried to extract fuch'a 
Spirit as is produced by Fermentation as'a"Metficine for the 
Stone, for I obtained an alcaline, fœtid, volatile Salt,” with a 
Spirit of the ſame Kind, inſtead of a true fermented Spirit. 
Hence, though all Fermentables will undergo Putrefa@tion, y 
all Putreſcibles will not ferment. In Vegetables thetefors; in this 
weſpect, there N Difference, FA 
VI. Theſe Thin ins duly conſidered, we refer to the firſt 
Claſs of F ables all thoſt᷑ Seeds of Vegetables, which when 
and dry, are reducible by Trituration to a fine Powder, 
called Meal, and not to an oily Paſte.” Hither alſo L refer hoff 
Seeds, - which though they abound with a pinguisus Oil, yer 
may be ſo changed by Art, as to be conVerted int a Meal bf A 
leſs oleous Quality,” Theſe farihaceous” Perineti require 
a'threefold Subdiviſion, | | | | 


Graſs 


”, + Q” 


nifolious; ſpicated Plants, called Cotn, as Oats; Inhdfat 
Graſs, Barley, Lacryme Jobi, Millet, Rice, © Canary-Gr 
Wheat of all Sorts, ind ye. To theſe; af beiug much of the 
ſame Nature may be added Buck Wet, and Fit, and on 
Aecoufit of their near Affinity, the Sceds of all tie Cucumber 
Kind, as Citrus, Cucumber,  Gotrts, the Coutttet-P6ifon; 
Muſk-Melons, the male Balſam Apple, Pompions, aid 


like, Under this Head too we may rank the SeedyFof Lettie, 
or any other Plant of the ſame Nature. 11 
2. The. Seeds of almoſt alt the legumihot, poddeff Pit 


with the papilionacebus, or any other Flower; as 
Tree; Broom, Spariifh' Brom, Furz,  Crotolatial” 
Broom, Crimſon Grafs'Vetch,” Shrub Trefoil, Stinkihg⸗ Bran- 
* 'Prefoil, - Kidney- Beans, Melilot, Trefoll, © Fenifittek ; Rest- 
Hatrow, Medich-Fodder, Medicago, the Nettle“ Tree, Baſtard 
Acacia; Baſtard Sena,” Coronilla,-Barba Jovis;' Peaſe, Everlaſt. 
ing Peaſe, Tares, Lentils, yellow" Vetchiliugs, 
| - Vetch, 1 Sal 
Lu ” 4 *FS% & 


Sena) Birds-Foot, French Honey -Suckle; Ha Vetch, 
| Horſe · ſhoe Vetch, Scorpi 1 | | 42 4 


3. Nuts' not too oily, as all Kinds of Ala a 2 pie 4 
Leer vieh aber de e it Cocra: Nite, A e 
Nuts; Which W they abound with too great tity of” 
Oil, muſt by ſome Method or other be ddt 8c . 8 which js 
beſt done by letting them 'begin 'ro ſhoot, and" then! Berching 
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VII. The fecohd Claß of Fetnitntables comprehetids all 


Stalks, if they are dipole to grow E 2 
. [ 0 ac tri 
n 0 


Boyle, from his own, and other P 


Fein, 


4 L 0 
95 
pulpous Fruits, as they are called, whoſe ripe Juice is of an 
acid Sweet : Of this Kind are all Cherries, both Sorts of Goole- 
berries, Mulberries, Raſpberries, Elder-berries, and G of 
- Ig. all acidiſh Apples, all Pears, Oranges, Seville and 
-hina, Citrons, Lemons, Apricots, Peaches, ums, 1 8 
YES like, if they do not incline to a ſchtid alcaline Pu 


on. 
VIII In the third Clafs are contained particularly all ſuctu- 
lent Herbs, and all their Parts, as Flo 
ps The fourth contains the freſh, native Juices On 
pr from Ma pany and efpecially from cheir Fruits, No. 
2 8. Hither alſo we muſt refer that thin Liquor which diſtils 
ron Tncifions thafle in fore Trees, 2s the Birch, Walnut, and 
Vine, particularly in the Spring-Seafon ; For all theſe Juices 
uftally undergo 4 ſpontaneous Fermentation, and then haye 
their Nature quite altered by exchanging their acidifh, ſtimu- 
Rating, reftigerating Quality for one which is heating, inebri 
ating, and vinous. Helmont the elder, recommends the Wa- 
ter chat diſtils fro the wounded Birch in March, when new; 
or kept from corrupting, as a Secret for the Stohe: And Mr. 
| | cople's Experience, aſſures 

us of its Efficacy in that Diſtemper ; but he found, that t 
Service, yet it had quite altered its Nature # 


into a ſapo- 


rated, and inſpilfated by 
5 Sort of Subſtalice in the Form of a faline and pinguious 


ceou 


ited wi 1. Rivi | 
= Cities are mixed with the freſh, fermentative Liquors 
— 8 caſt into them, and thereſbre, 


be exalted into a Kind of Fermentation. 
Bo- 


Claſſes, I think, may be feduced' all 


.. The mit perſect Maturity deſigned by Nature in theilt 
Kind: Fot all Seeds and Fruits, ki are brought to ſuch 
Perfe&tion, that if own in a fertile Soil, and at the right Seaſon, 
they will produce a Plant of their own Kind, are fit for thi 
n. But when, they are crude, harſh, and watery, they at 


cettalhly let diſpoſed Tot it. The rough Juice of unripe Grapes 
or Crabs," is bt fi e diſpoſed for Fermentation, oth 05 
erpreſſtdt fuico of „ When they are ripe, ferments ſpons 
taneouſly ; and the Caſe is commonly the ſame in other. 
2. K moderate DIE of Ollinefs is alſo neceſſary ; for very 
" Subflarites grow raticid, rather than ferment, and tho 
without OiFafe unfit for Fermentation. Hence very fat Al- 
motds;” if they are pounded, are lefs liable to be affected in thi 


Munner; but when they are carefully beaten up to a Milk wi 


4 great deat” of Water, they uſually become diſpoſed for it 
1d” when they ate macerated in Water, and are juſt ready 
vt; the great Diminution of their Oil renders them fit for 
Fermentation, | F5 3 = 
. They muſt not be too rough and aſtringent; ſor f 
RE Fe B+ with Difficulty cn to this Action: Thus the 
Juicer of Biſtbrt, Tormentil, and the like, can ſearcely be 
raiſed to x Fermentation. 4 
4. It is one of the chef Properties of a ſermentable Subſtance 
to be diſſoluble in Water: Hence Barks, Woods, and Roots, 
ſo long as they exiſt in theſe Forms, will not be changed in this 
Manner, though thelr expreſſed Juice, being then miſcible with 
Water, will ferment very readily. 
XIII. Fermente ate principal. 
t. All ſuch Subſtanerb as are ſpontaneouſiy very prone to 
Fermentation themſelves; and therefore are «ly Bog fp 


a other Ferment: Of this Kind in particular ate the Juices, 
f ripe Summer- Fruits, 'which are ſo much diſpoſed, to Fer- 
mentation, that they can hardly be kept from it, but by the 


Help vf ſuch 'Subſtances as have the' Power of reſtraining it, 
Dough alſo, made of Flour, and worked with Water, if it, 
lies in a warm Place, cannot be prevented from fermenting. . 
We need not therefore be ſollicitous about this firſt Sort of Fer- 


ment, ſince Nature every where ſupplies us with it abundantly, 


2. Freſh 


AL C 


4. Freſh Yeaſt, or Flowers of * N or Wine, which 
work up to the Top in the very Action of Fermentation ; for 
| if this light, frothy Matter be mixed with other fermentable 
Subſtances, it wonderfully promotes their Fermentation, pro- 
vided it be freſh, and not fallen, 

3. The fame Matter, afterwards grown heavier, and ſub- 
ſided to the Bottom, if it is not too ſtale, ill retains its former 
' Virtue, though it is leſs active than before ; for theſe Lees be- 
ing mixed by ſtirring excite a new Fermentation in their own 
Liquor, and uſually do the like in others, n 

4. Caſſia, Manna, Honey, Sugar, and the like inſpiſſated 
Joop =. | | | 

5. The acid, mealy, fermented, Leaven of the Bakers. 
For if freſh, ſweet, Wheaten Flour, be kept in a dry 
on and ſecured from Inſects, it may be preſerved for 

ears without Corruption; but if it be kneaded with Water 
into a ſoft, ſweet Dough of a good Denſeneſs, and ſet aſide 
 Mightly covered in a warm Place, it begins, within the Space of 

an Hou, to open, and ſwell on all Sides, to be full of 
Bladders, to loſe its Smell, Taſte, and Tenacity, and acquire 
an Acidity, in which State paſſing under the proper * 1 
of die, Ferment, it gave the firſt Name to the whole Opera- 
tion, becauſe if this Leaven is mixed with freſh Dough not yet 
fermented, it will make it ferment much the ſooner, and more 
effectually. Hence it appears, that a Ferment may be ſoon 
prepared, without the Help of one pre-exiſtent. 1 

. The Reſiduums of former fermented Liquors, which ſtick 
to the Sides of the Caſks, For the Veſlels being thoroughly 
penetrated and ſeaſoned by the Subtilty of the Liquors they for- 
merly held, are extremely adapted to excite a ſpeedy and briſk 
Fermentation in any freſh Liquors that are put into them. 

7. Among Ferments, we may alſo, reckon, though with 
leſs Propriety, the beaten White of an Egg, for it performs the 
Office of a Ferment in the following Caſe: When ſome fer- 
mentable Liquors are fo diluted and thin, that they too eaſily 
diſcharge the Air and Spirits, which both excite and keep up 
a Fermentation, and conſequently do not retain them long 
enough to change their fermentable into a fermented State, 
the White of an Egg, mixed with the Liquid, by its Tenaci- 
"ty, ſufficiently inſpiſlates it for the inviſcating and detaining 

4 active Spirits ſo long as it is requiſite, Here indeed, it 
does not act properly as a Ferment, being itſelf not far from 
Putrefaction, but only aſſiſts the Cauſes of Fermentation, by pre- 
venting their too ſpeedy Exhalation. The ſame Thing there- 
fore may be eaſily effected by other viſcid Subſtances ; for 
which Reaſon, 

8. Some have added Salts, as well acid and auſtere, as alca- 
line; but in this they have Reſpe& only to particular Caſes, as 
in the former, Thus, when fermentable Subſtances have fo 
great a Quantity of Acid in them, as to impede their Fermen- 
tation, it is obſerved, that a prudent Addition of a ſmall Quan 
tity of an alcaline Salt, will promote the Operation, And a- 
gain, when any r has happened to be genera- 
ted in the fermentable Matter, a proper Addition of a little A- 
cid, has reſtored a Diſpoſition to Fermentation. Hence it ap- 
pears, that theſe are not Ferments in themſelves, nor ſo much 
as Fermentables, but in ſome certain Circumſtances by re- 
moving the Impediment to it, they become Promoters of Fer- 
mentation, Tartar however, if it is good, may in ſome Re- 

ts be accounted a Ferment. 

9. It is obſerved, that the moſt auſtere Bodies have ſome- 
times, by their Admixture, procured a Fermentability, in ſome 
Subjects which they have been known to hinder in others. 
Hence Quinces, unripe Medlars, rough Cherries, and-the like, 
have been referred to the Claſs of Ferments, though never pro- 
perly and juſtly ; but when the fermentable Liquor is of itſelf 
too thin, weak, and watery, and therefore wants an Addition 
« ſomewhat rough, to enable it the better to retain its volatile 

pirits. | | 


XIV. We are now to conſider the Preparations which fer- 
mentable Subſtances require to make them ferment more ſucceſs. 
fully. Thoſe which fall under the firſt Claſs require, for this 


Purpoſe, a very particular Management, for, 


1. As for farinaceous Seeds, when they are ripe, and in their 
utmoſt Perfection, dry, and intire, if they are then, in a warm 
Seaſon, firſt infuſed in Rain-Water, particularly what falls in 
the Spring, contained in large Veſſels, and are there ſuffered to 
lie till they are ſwelled, and have imbibed as much Water as 
they can, this is called Maceration. | ; 
.2, The Corn being thus ſoaked, is taken out of the Water, 
and laid in large Heaps in an open airy Place. In a ſhort Time 
there _ ſpontaneouſly ariſes in theſe Heaps a 


uickened and rendered active, and begin to ſhoot, b 
Seth their ſeminal Leaves, and the Rudiments of E 1 
this State, there is a great deal of Caution neceſſary, that 


the 
Corn, by too great an /Eſtuation, may not begin to putrefy, and 
and 


that by too much germinating and growing out into Leaves 


Ferment is neceſſary, as well 


a genial Warmth, 
by the Aſſiſtance of which the vital Powers of the Seed are 


Roots it may not conſume its mealy Subſtance ; for the Fer- 
mentation that comes afterwards always ſucceeds, in Proporti- 
on to the right Management of the Germination, which muſt be 


carried on to a certain Point, and no farther, 


3. As, ſoon as the Germination is ſuffici advanced 
through the whole Heap, the Corn muſt be immediately ſpread 
abroad, that it may continue no longer in a State of ſtua- 
tion, but be ventilated, cooled, and dried in a Place ious to 


the Winds, eſpecially the North-Wind, By this Means, its 


farther Germination is immediately ſtopped, the farinaceous 
Part being attenuated by the Operation, but not conſumed, The 


Corn thus p „ is lowly conveyed down a Pipe very much 
heated, which itiouſly dries it to a very gentle Degree of 
Torrefaction. This is what Tacitus calls Frumentum c 


[corrupted Corn] and what now goes by the Name of Mall. 
principal Alteration which the Corn undergoes by this Operation 
is, that its Viſcoſity is wholly attenuated ; ſo that though the 
native Corn will not diſſolve in boiling Water, that which has 
undergone this Operation, is of ſo looſe a Contexture, as moſt- 
ly to be diſſolved, and to have its Medulla quite exhauſted by 
it : For crude Wheat, by chewing, will be reduced to a Glue, 
which can ſcarcely be attenuated, by long retaining it in the 
Mouth ; but Wheat made into Malt, and broken under the 
Teeth, totally diſſolves, and gently melts away in the Saliva. 
Beſides, the Malt in making acquires a ſoft, ſweet Taſte, 
which was not in the Wheat before. When this Malt is to be 
uſed, grind it into a Meal, which is then called ground 
Malt. hat I have obſerved of Wheat, is found to be true of 
all the Seeds in the firſt Claſs of Fermentables. Thus if Beans, 
turgid with Maceration, are caſt into a Heap, and ſuffered to 
3 till they r fare — dried expeditiouſly 
with a pretty ſtron , will yield 
3 * ground * 7 


XV. The Preparation of the ſecond Claſs of Fermentables, 
is concerned about the ſoft pulpous Fruits, in treading, preſſing, 
and pounding them, by which Means their Juice is —.— 
from them with a conſiderable Froth. But if their Subſtance be 
of a harder Kind, they may be boiled in Water, and afterwards 
reduced to a ſoft Pulp, as is often practiſed with Apples and 
Pears. If they are pretty dry, they may be raſped to a Powder, 
and then pounded with Water to a Pulp, as in the tuberous 
Roots of the Corona Solis, Potatoes, and the like, in which 
there is not much Tendency to PutrefaQtion ; for if that be the 
Caſe, then inſtead of fermenting, they will putrefy. 

Re) der a. * to the third as, 2 beat into a Pulp 
whi are freſh and juicy, adding only a ſmall Quantity of 
Water, to make it of a 12 ce, and then . 
ſufficiently 5 

XVII, As for Bodies of the fourth and fifth Claſs, if 
are of themſelyes too thick, they muſt be diluted with ſuch a 
Quantity of Water, as will produce a Liquor capable of ſupport= 
ing a new-laid Egg: Hence, if theſe native Juices are too thin 
and watry, . and you want a well fermented Liquor, take your 

uice when it is neweſt, and has had no Fermentation, and 

il it over a gentle Fire, in a very wide and ſhallow Veſſel, 
till it has acquired a proper "Thickneſs, If it be not thus treated, 
it will hardly ferment, or generate many Spirits. But if it be na- 
turally too thick, it is reduced by Water to a juſt Conſiſtence, as 
aforeſaid, for in its firſt State, it will hardly turn ſpirituous, but 
readily degenerate into an Acid, Sugar that is dry, will remain 
unchanged in warm Weather; but if it be reduced to the Con- 
ſiſtence of Cream, it ferments violently, and is converted into a 
Liquor that plentifully abounds with Spirits, And the ſama 


Thing is true of Honey, &c. | | 
| XVIII. The next hing to be conſidered, is the Quantity 


of the Ferment that is neceſſary to be mixed with fermentable 
Subſtances, after they are properly prepared, that the Fermenta- 
tion may proceed the more ſucceſsfully. Here obſerve, that 

The Preparations of the firſt Claſs reduced to Malt, in the 
Summer, ſcarcely require the Aſſiſtance of any Ferment, but 
are of themſelves ſufficiently, and often too much, diſpoſed to 
Fermentation. In Winter, however, the Addition of ſome 
| as an artificial Heat, without 
which would not be put into Motion, Hence, again, if 
you take to them in a very warm Place, they will 
require, though in Winter, but little Ferment, about an 
Ounce of Veaſt, for Inſtance, to twenty Pounds; or Honey 


or Sugar in the ſame Proportion; or $ Leaven in dou-. 
ble the Quantity. | ; 1 
The ſecond Claſs of Fermentables ſcarce ever want the Aſ- 


ſiſtance of a Ferment, unleſs the Weather happens to be too 
cold, on which Account, if the Fermentation proceeds too 
RY you may add a little Yeaſt. 
third Claſs, in Summer Time, eſpecially if it be pretty 
warm, readily enough ferment of themſelves; In Winter, if 
the Fermentation is checked, it may be promoted by the Ad- 
dition of Sugar, or Honey. | 
Nor in the fourth Claſs, are Ferments often , for 
theſe Bodies, if the Weather is favourable, ferment ſo violene- 


Jr, that they can ſcarcely be kept within Bounds ; yy 


„ 


* * \ 
4 A L C | _ . ” 
ihe Weathet be very bot, and the Fruits have had 4 fine Sea- 


for ripening. | : 

ede fk (Ta very rarely want the Uſe of Ferments, t 
rather acting the Part of Ferments themſelves. You need onl 
raiſe an artificial Heat, and maintain it in one conſtant Degree. 
Hence therefore, we ſee, "N upon (he Whole, Ferments are 
not ſo neceſſary, as is rally imagined. . 

XIX. Aſter .o ce 51 what Kind ſoever have been 
prepared, and diluted with a ſufficient Quantity of Water in 
the Manner explained, let them be poured into an oaken Calk, 
well ſeaſoned with a Liquor of the ſame Kind fermented in it 
before. Let the Veſſel ſtand in a _ e * oy 755 
ven rees, and let the Bung - ho t open, that i 
— 4 in and out, or only covered with a Bit of Flan- 
nel to prevent any Inſects from falling into it. 1 
XX. I took a glak Cucurbit, the biggeſt I could get, and 
placed it upright in a wooden Box in ſuch a Manner, that b 

tting a ſmall Quantity of Fire at the Bottom of the Cheſt, 

could keep it in an equal Degree of Heat, I then filled it to 
three Quarters of its ity, with a crude fermetitable Mat- 
ter, properly prepared for Fermentation, covering its Orifice 
Aightly with Flannel, and keeping up a Heat but of betwixt 
ſixty and ſeventy Degrees, even in the Winter Seaſon ; and it 
was pleaſant to obſerve the Phænomena that followed, which in 
this Way lie open to Obſervation, always 
Manner, and make up the whole Hiſtory of Fermentation. 


1. The Maſs, which at firſt is at Reſt, and takes up a certain. 


S in the Veſſel, begins inſenſibly to ſwell, rarefy, to be ele- 
— and conceive * Motion through all its Parts, 
which diſcovers itſelf by the ſtrange Whirling of the Liquor, 
upwards, downwards, and ſideways, nor ceaſes though the Im- 
petus changes every Moment. In the mean Time Bubbles ap- 
pear to be generated in every Part of the Maſs, which with a 
ng Tendency endeavour to aſcend, ſometimes burſting as 
they riſe, or elſe at the Surface, with a hiſſing Noiſe. Hence 
the whole Matter grows frothy, but the Surface in particular, 
and with a Noiſe, like that of Ebullition, there is diſcharged 
an acrid Spirit, that affects the Noſtrils with its Acrimony, is 
acidiſh, wonderfully elaſtic, incoercible, burſting by its im- 
menſe Force almoſt all Veſſels in which it is confined, nor in 
theſe Reſpects is it to be equalled by any Thing that I am ac- 
quainted with. Hence the great Helmont thought proper to 
diſtinguiſh it by a particular Name, and therefore called it Gas 
Sylveſtre. 

2, Whilſt theſe Things proceed in this Manner, the thicker 
Part of the fermentable Maſs begins to be ſeparated from the 
thinner, and is thrown up to the Top, where it is collected 
in a thick, ſpongy Cruſt, which accurately covers the Liquid 
underneath, and confines and repels its more active Parts, fo 
that they cannot eaſily exhale before they have performed their 
proper Office, And then it is very entertaining to ſee, how 

reat and conſtant an Agitation there is through every the leaſt 
Particle of the more liquid Part that lies under the incumbent 
tenacious Cruſt, Certainly, we can ſcarcely conceiye a greater 
Attrition than ariſes from the rapid Agitation of theſe Corpuſ- 
cles among * andther. And hence it comes to paſs, that the 
Cruſt being elevated and ſeparated by the repeated Exploſions, 
there frequently burſts out a Vapour through the Clefts with a 
conſiderable Noiſe; upon which the Cruſt preſently falling 
down cloſes again, and confines, as before, the active Princi- 
ples, ſo that they cannot too eaſily exhale and be diſſipated. 
And indeed, the Formation, and Continuance of this Cruſt, 
tends above all Things, to bring about a perſect Fermenta- 
tion. 1 

3. In the Midſt of theſe Obſervations one cannot but take 
Notice that whereas all the thick Part of the fermentable Mat- 
ter was at firſt carried up, and collected at the Top, there are 
now ſome Parts it the Bottom of the Cruſt, which growi 
leſs rare, and being no longer ſupported by thoſe rare Bubbles 
that rendered them light, begin to deſcend through the liquid 
Part, are agitated upwards and downwards, form Bubbles about 
them, by their Afliſtance riſe, and then by their Diſploſion 
fink again, and when it has happened alternately in this Man- 
ner for a While, at laſt ſubſide to the Bottom, and re- 
main at Ref. Ther other Glebules take their Turn, and play 
the ſame Part, and when it has thus proceeded for ſome Time, 
it often happens, that the whole upper Cruſt, now grown hea · 
vier, and leſs rare, on Account of the exploded Spirits, ſinks 
down at once, and ſoon after tiſes again, almoſt intire, and 
that with ſuch an Impetus, as is hardly credible to one who has 
not ſeen it. When the whole Cruſt is perſectiy diſſipated and 
ſunk to the Bottom, the Fermentation ceaſes, gh the ſame 
Degree of Heat is ſtill continued ; a clear, thin, light Liquor 
ſwims at Top, and the Fæces ſubſide to the Bottom. 

4. Hence in every true Fermentation, the fermentable Mat- 
ter is at firſt of an unequal Conſiſtence, but afterwards ſeparat- 
ed into two Parts, the more liquid; which is undermoſt, and 
the more ſolid Cruſt, which covers it. This Croft, ſo long as 
it keeps the upper Place, is called the Finvers.of the fermentable 
Liquor, or Veaſt, and is the moſt convenient and ſerviceable 


n in the fame 


of all Ferment. But, ſecondly, in the ſecond Stage df fer. 
mentation it is ſeparated into three Parts, the Flowers at T 
the Liquid in the Middle, and a third Part, which begins to 
and be collected at the Bottom, under the Title of the Facet, 
which are the thicker and heavier Part now quite exhauſted 
of that Principle which cauſed the Fermentation. And, laſtly, 
in the third Stage it is again divided into two Parts, the Up- 
per, which is clear, fine, and thin, and called Wu; and the 

wer, which is thick, and lies at the Bottom, named the Leek 
br Mother of Wine. 

5. But there is nothing more ſurpriſing, or more carefully to 
be obſerved in this Affair of Fermentation, than that prodi- 
gious Spiritus Sylveſtris, which ruſhes out with ſuch an Im- 
petus, when the Fermentation is at the Height ; nor is there 
any Poiſon that I am acquainted with, that is ſo ſubtile, ſwift, 
and fatal ; for if a very latge Veſſel full of the beſt ferment- 
able Muſt, in the Height of Fermentation, ſhould diſcharge this 
Spirit thropgh a ſmall Vent-hole in the upper Part, and the 
ſtrongeſt Man ſhould but once draw this Vapour into his No- 
ſtrils, he would drop down dead that very Moment ; or if he 
drew in but a little, he would be taken with an Ry z if 
ſtill leſs, he would be deprived of his Underſtanding, and be a 
meer Idiot the reſt of his Life, or elſe become paralytic. And 
hence the like Misfortune happens to thoſe who are imprudent- 
ly buſy in cloſe Wine- vaults, where the Wines are fermenting 
in the Time of Vintage. For this Reaſon, theſe Places ought 
to be purified - Fires, and aired by ſetting the Windows open. 
From Sugar diſſolved in Water, and its Froth firſt fermented; 


we have an Account of a Spirit produced, which being drawn 


into the Lungs, in a ſmall Quantity, in an Inſtant ſt 

ped all Reſpiration, atckiag an nende As Phil. Trav, 
Ab. Vol. 2. Let Phyſicians then conſider the Force of Liquor 
drank in the very Act of Fermentation ; and how violent that 
Spirit may be, Which in Summer is generated in the human 
Body, from a too free Uſe of Summer-fruits, when vety ripe, 
if by a convulſive Conſtriction of the Stomach they are pre- 
vented from paſſing any farther, and, by being kept in a warm 
Place, acquire and exert an extreme Elaſticity and Acrimony. , 
Hence in Alcohol there till remains a good deal of this Poiſon, 
and therefore if the Vapour of it be taken into the Noſe in a great 
Quantity, arid fot a long Time, it cauſes the greateſt Degree of 
Drunkenneſs, or a flight Apoplexy, If it be uſed too freely 
internally, it affects the Brain and Nerves particularly, and 


their Functions. In Chymiſtry we are ſtill at a Lofs 
from whence this Spirit ariſes. e know, indeed, it is the 
Production of an Aal and preſent Fermentation z nor do 


we know that ſuch a one is generated in any other Way 
but we cannot conceive how it cauſes Death, without any Diſ- 
eaſe, or how it affects the Cerebrum, Cerebellum, or Nerves, 
without Matter, or without any viſible Alteration, either in 
the Solids or Fluids, 

As ſoon as the Fermentation is over, it 4 6-19 to cloſe the 
Veſſel, and let the fermented Liquor reſt a While upon its Lees, 
for it will ſtill conſume much of them, and aſſimilate them to 
itſelf, and ſo be ſtronger, more ſpirituous, and much fitter fot 
Diſtillation, 


XXI. The Time neceſſary for compleating a perſect Fer- 
mentation can ſcarce be determined exactly, as depending up- 
on the Place where the Veſſel ſtands, the Seaſon of the Year, 
the Heat, and Wind it is expoſed to, and the Nature of the fer» 
mentable Mattet itſelf, In Africa, the Liquor of the Palm-tree 
paſſes through this Operation in the Space of a few Hours. In 
Aſia too the Buſineſs is very ſoon over; but in the Northern 
Countries it proceeds but very ſlowly. The hot Summer Sea» 
ſon quickens, the Winter checks it. The South- Wind pro- 
motes, the North-Wind retards it. The expreſſed Juice of 
Grapes and Sugar ferment ſuddenly and violently ; other Fer- 
mentables more ſlowly. It is eaſy, however, to know when 4 
perfe&t Fermentation is at an End, which is, when all the Phæ- 
nomena mentioned have appeared in the Ordet deſcribed; and 
at laſt ceaſe ſpontaneouſly ; and then the Veſſel muſt be Imme+ 
diately ſtopped, and the fermented Liquor kept upon its Lees ; 
for otherwiſe the Spirit generated by the Fermentation, would 
in a ſhort Time exhale, and leave the Liquor vapid, and 
good for nothing; whereas if the Liquor is kept quiet in a Veſs 

| well ſtopped, it grows gradually finer, more ſubtile, and ful- 
ler of Spirit. Thus the freſh expreſſed Juice of Grapes may, 

boiling, be inſpiſſated without loſing any of its Virtue, but after 
ermentation, if it be only expoſed to the cold Air, it is ſoon 
exhauſted of all its Spirits, 

XXII. The Liquor prepared by a compleat Fermentation, has 
in all Ages, amongſt all Nations, and in _ Language, from 
whatever Matter it is produced, been called by the Name of 
Nie. Now the Nature of Wine is known by the following 
Marks which are common to every Sort of it: | 


1. It has a Faculty of producing a Temulency in the Funcs 
tions of the animal A los. This is what it eſfecta 
while it quickens, refreſhes, exhilarates, diſpoſes a Perſon to 
Mirth atid Frolicks, to be talkative, to rhime and dance, then 

| a proves 


ALC 


an Incentive to the hidden and peculiar Paffions-of 

Brea. reveals Secrets, and lays a Man open; and at laſt diſ- 
order, debilitates, takes away ſpontaneous Motion, ſo that nei- 
ther Foot, Hand, Tongue, nor Reaſon can exerciſe their pro- 
per Offices ; the Conſequences of which are Sleepineſs, Palſies, 
Apoplexies, and Death. This is a Property peculiar to Wine, 
nor is there any Thing like it in any other Body that I am ac- 
quainted with; for Henbane, Tobacco, Opium, and the Thorn- 
apple, whilſt they affect the Brain, act in quite a different Man- 
ner. And this Faculty is much the ſame in every Sort of 
Wine ; for Malt-liquor, Mead, Cyder, Perry, and Wine 
made with Gooſeberries, Grapes, or any Sort of Berries, have 
conſtantly the ſame Effect; ſo that this ſurpriſing Power is ſole- 
ly the Effect of Fermentation, 

2. But Fermentation likewiſe changes vegetable Juices from 
their relaxing, reſolving, faponaceous, refrigerating, and for 
the moſt Part purging Quality, into one that corroborates, 
- thickens the Humours, dries, and heats. Farinaceous Sub- 
ſtances reduced with Water to a crude Pap, the inſpiſſated freſh 
Infuſion of Malt, before it is fermented into Beer, .Mulſum, 
Syrups made with Sugar, Manna, or the Pulps of Caffia diluted 
with Water, the freſh expreſſed Juices of full-ripe Summer- 
fruits, and freſh fermentable Herbs at their Maturity ; any of 
theſe too freely drank, produce windy Diſorders in the Bowels, 
excite a Diarrhœa, and make a Perſon chilly. But when by 

roper Fermentation they are made into Beer, Mead, and Wine, 
bow very different are their Powers and Effects! They retain 
nothing of their former Diſpoſition, but all Things are become 
new. The freſh Juice of Pony ripe Grapes 1s perhaps the 
moſt powerful Diffolvent of Humours we are acquainted with, 
and if uſed immoderately, often brings on a fatal Dyſentery ; 
and an Infuſion of Malt inſpiſſated by boiling (Sweet-wort) 
drank plentifully, has the ſame Effect. But ſtrong, old Wine 
from the former, or generous old Beer from the latter, or the 
diſtilled Spirit from either of them, but eſpecially Alcohol, is a 
good Antidote againſt the former. 

3. Another perfectly ſingular Property of Fermentation is 
that from the fermented Matter it produces a Liquor, called 
a fermented Spirit, which has this particular Quality, that it is 
convertible into a lucid Flame, and at the ſame Time capable 
of being thoroughly mixed with Water, and yet quite of a 
different Nature from the Spiritus Sylveſtris before deſcribed, 
which ſeems to be produced in the very AQ of Fermenta- 
tion, and loſt at the ſame Time. This Liquor has ſcarce an 
Thing elle like it. For the volatile inflammable Spirit, whi 
I once ſaw in a very dangerous Manner burſt out of the Re- 
tort in the Diſtillation of Phoſphorus, would not be diluted and 
extinguiſhed with Water. And what ariſes from large Quan- 
tities of human Excrements, thoroughly putrefied in a cloſe 
Place, and takes Fire, and burſts into a violent and very 
dangerous Flame upon the Application of a Candle, ſeems to 
be of the ſame Nature, but horribly fortid. Oily Subſtances, 
when urged with the laſt Degree of Fire in Diſtillation, ſend 
forth white-bluiſh Fumes, which, upon holding a lighted Match 
to them, will alſo take Fire, but theſe return to an Oil, or a 
Phoſphorus, that will not mix with Water. So that upon a 
careful and thorough Examination, I have not been able to 
diſcover any Liquor, which would abſolutely, and ſpontaneouſ- 
ly, as it were, mix with Water, and was at the ſame Time 
convertible into a pure Flame, except what is produced by the 
Fermentation. above deſcribed, 

4. Another Effect of Fermentation is the Generation of the 
Wine-ſtone, commonly called Tartar, I confeſs, that this is 
not produced from all Sorts of Wine ; for it is neither gene- 
rated from the beſt Malt-liquor, Mead, nor many other Sorts 
of fermented Liquors. From ſome Vegetables, indeed, this is 
formed good and pure, but then only when they have been con- 
verted into a Wine by a perfe&t Fermentation, and are in- 
tirely deſecated. Hence, therefore, I always efteem Tartar as 
a peculiar Production of Fermentation, and think, it ſhould 
be called the Oy effential Salt fg Vine, and be abſolutely 
diſtinguiſhed from the Mother or 

5. Fermentation alſo induces a ſurpriſing Alteration in the 
Smell, Tafte, native, and artificial Virtues of Things. The 
cohobated Water of freſh Roſemary, for | Inſtance, differs in 
every Property from what is drawn from it after it is ferment- 
ed with Honey. The Muſt freſh preſſed from mature Rheniſh 
Grapes, that grow expoſed to the Sun upon the Sides of Moun- 
tains, is of an — ſweet Taſte, but when perſectly fer- 
mented and grown fine in the Caſk, it has a grateful and 
acrimonious Acidity, Other Wines which are not thorough- 
ly fermented, but have their Fermentation checked, keep their 

weetneſs, but very eaſily relapſe into a Fermentation, and 
when it is finiſhed turn acid. That Aloes and Colocynth, by 
Fermentation, Joſe their Bitterneſs, is an Obſervation of We- 
delius, A. Lip}. 1686. 

6. Fermentation alſo produces a new Smell, Taſte, and Vir- 
tue, which are properly called Finows. Even Meal, Sugar, and 
Honey, produce ſomething that is acid, warm, and rich. a 
7. Fermentation generates theſe Spirits either from a Matter 
which was before. of: a different Nature, or from the Oil of 
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the Plant. This laſt is indeed very probable. But then 
which of the Oils have their Origin ? Almoſt the 
Chymiſts ſay, from their eſſential Oil. But by what Expe- 
riment they are able to determine this, I own, I cannot com- 
prehend ; for the Spiritus Rector, which forms the eſſemtial 
Oil, is loſt in the Fermenting. In fermented Matter, deprived 
of its Spirit by Diſtillation, there remains a conſiderable Quan- 
tity of Oil ; and yet T could never excite a new Fermentation 
in the Reſiduum, nor by any Art extract more ſuch Spirits 
from it. In every fermentable Subſtance, therefore, there is 
naturally only a certain Part which is diſpaſed for the Gene- 
ration of Spirits, in a determinate Quantity, by Fermentation. 
But there is yet another Thing which deſerves Conſideration, 
and that is, that the fineſt and moſt thoroughly fermented 
Wine generates white Tartar, which is full of a perfectly in- 
flammable, and moſt penetrating Oil, and yet you can by no 
chymical Operation produce inflammable Spirits from this,.as 
you can abundantly from the Wine. Hence it appears, that 
the Matter which is convertible into theſe Spirits by Fer- 
mentation, is of a ſingular Nature. But as Fermentation, 
thus productive of theſe Spirits, is every where at Work, 
there muſt of Conſequence be vaſt Quantities of theſe Spirits 
generated, which are either conſumed by Animals, or difh- 
pated into the Air. The Saliva, Blood, and Urine of Ani- 
mals, who conſtantly uſe theſe Spirits, hardly, indeed, afford 
any Spirits in Diſtillation ; but then there is never wanting in 
in Nature proper Matter for producing more, let but Fer- 
mentation come in to its Aſſiſtance. But Fermentation ge- 
nerates alſo ſomething ſaline; fince an Acid is here pro- 
duced which is conſiderably volatile, though leſs fo than the 
Spirit. Thus from Vinegar there riſes a volatile Acid and 
ſomewhat pinguious Salt, which the unfermented Matter did 
not afford, The Spirits themſelves which are generated by 
Fermentation, have ſomewhat in- them of this volatile Acid. 
Hence the Oils, and acid Salts of fermentable Bodies, ſeem to 
to be attenuated, rendered volatile, and united by Fermenta- 
tion, and to be conſumed in a certain Quantity, Tbus if I 
diſtil unfermented Roſemary with Water, I obtain an Oil, 
which has the true Smell and Taſte of the Roſemary, and a 
milky Water impregnated with the ſame Qualities, If I fer- 
ment it with Honey, and then diſtil it before the Fermentation 
is compleated, it affords a white, thick, opake, pinguious diſ- 
tilled Water, richly endued with the Virtues of the Roſemary, 
together with ſome Oil ſwimming at the Top, though in a 
ſmaller Quantity than before. But if it be firſt compleatly fer- 
mented, and afterwards diſtilled, you draw off an excellent pel- 
lucid Spirit of Roſemary, that will mix with Water, and is 
endued with great medicinal Virtues ; but the former eſſen- 
tial OiLappears no longer. 

8. This Spirit produced by Fermentation, which partakes of 
the Oil, becomes by this. ration more volatile than Wa- 
ter itſelf ; whereas the eſſential Oil, before the Operation, 
was not ſo volatile as Water; but the Vegetable might, by 


a gentle Heat, be deprived of all its Water, no Oil alcending 
with it, 7 2k : ages 


XXIII. The Circumſtances neceſſary to a ſuccesful Fer- 
mentation are principally theſe : | | 

1. It is requiſite that the fermenting Liquor ſhould remain 
at Reſt, that the Cruſt which forms itſelf at the Top may keep 
intire ; for to be continually dine and mixing it with the 
Liquor underneath, prevents a perfe& Fermentation. 

2. There muſt be a free Ingreſs and Egreſs of the common 
Air, which muſt alſo be intimately mixed with the fermentable 
Matter, by treading, kneading, or preſſing, otherwiſe the Fer- 
mentation will not proceed. | | | 
* ee of Heat between forty, and at moſt eighty. 

4. The Spring and Autumn in particular, are ſaid to favour 
this Operation, when thoſe Vegetables are in Flower, from 
which the Wine was made. Hence the Wine of Grapes is re- 
puted to grow foul, and eaſily ferment again, when the Vine js 
in Bloſſom. : 4 4 


XXIV. The Checks to Fermentation, by which it is either 
impeded after it is began, or intirely ſtopped, are as follow : 


I. The acid Vapour of burning Sulphur long included, and 
in a conſiderable Quantity, with that Air which is in the Caſk 
above the fermenting Liquor, For if a Veſſel firſt thoroughly 
penetrated and replete with this Vapour, receives the ferment- 
ing Liquor, and the upper empty Part be afterwards filled with 
the ſame Vapour, and y ſtopped, you will prevent any 
farther Fermentation, which, after ſome Time, may be revived 
by proper Means and reſtrained by the ſame Fumes. Tbe ſame 

follows from mixing a Quantity of a ſtrong Acid 
with ELI Maner | by Acids of Alum, Nite, 

t, Sulphur, and Vitriol, prevent Fermentation, but at th 
fame Time ſpoil the FIT 


2. Alcaline Salts alſo, if they. are mixed in great Quanti- 
ths with {ermenting Liquors, excite tor the profit 3 very 


F 


coofderable Efferveſcence, but that ſoon .craling [leaves dhe 
Liquor incapable of farther Agitation, its Nature being ſo ut- 


terly deſtroyed, that it can ſcarcely be afterwards raiſed to a 
Fermentation, but rather tends to PutrefaQtion. ' Hence it ap- 
pears, that Alcalies are a greater Obſtacle to (Fermentation 
than Acids, the former deſtroying or ſuffocating all the Acid. 


W: ; * 
3. All Bodies intirely abſorbent of Acids, if mixed with 

fermenting Liquors in a proper Quantity, after a ſhort Struggle 

and Efferveſcence, put a Stop to this Operation; Chalk, Crabs- 


eyes, Coral, Pearls, Oyſter-ſhells, Iron, Lead, and Tin, have 


4. Stopping the Veſſel ſo cloſely, that nothing can paſs 
in tr out. provided the Veſſel be fo Heng as not to be burſt 
by the Force of the included Liquor. This is evident in 
new Ale put into very ſtrong Bottles, where the Admiſſion 
of Air converts the Fermentation, ſo long ſuffocated, and pre- 
yented, into the moſt violent Efferveſcence, and diſcovers a pro- 
digious collected Force, The ſame Thing happens alſo in 
Caſks, for there is a conſtant Struggle and Renitency between 
the ſermenting Youy and its containing Veſſel. 


. A great ree of Cold deftroys all Fermentation, for 
al thirty-ſix 9 * of Heat it will hardly make any Pro- 
greſs 


6. Nor is too much Heat a leſs Obſtacle to it, which, if it 
exceeds ninety Degrees, rather diſſipates the active Principles of 
Fermentables, than aſſiſts and quickens them. Hence an Ex- 
halation under a greater Degree of Heat inſpiſſates Fluids to a 
ree of Denſity, unfit for Fermentation, Boiling has a 

much quicker Effect, ſo that the richeſt Juice of Grapes, which 
can hardly be kept from fermenting, will by quick Boiling loſe 
all its Diſpoſition to ferment, and be converted into a Maſs 
that will reſt for Years without Alteration. | 
7. The Separation of the elaſtic Air, by Means of ac bo 
Air-pump, during the Abſence of which, this fermentative Mo- 
tion intirely ceaſes. 

8. Laſtly, an extraordinary Condenſation of the ſame Air 
with the fermentable Matter abſolutely prevents both the Be- 
ginning, and Progreſs of Fermentation. 


XXV. After Liquors thoroughly fermented have been kept 
ſome Time in a cool Place, together with their Flowers, and 
Fxces, and in Veſſels very cloſely ſtopped, and pretty full, and 
by this Means having acquired more Spirits are proper for Diſ- 
tillation, it is adviſeable to ſti them about, and mix them 
with their Lees, for they will then give out their Spirits in 
far greater Abundance, But then you ought to take Care that 
the —— Diſtillation do not ſubſide to the Bottom of the 
Still, and heing there condenſed and burnt, affect the whole Li- 
quor with an Empyreuma, For this Reaſon the Liquor muſt be 
= ſtirring with a Stick, till it is ready to boil, by which 
7 the Lees being equally mixed, and afterwards kept in 
Motion by the Heat, there will be a Mixture of the 
thicker Parts with the thinner. By this Method then you will 
obtain the Spirits, as well from the Fæces, as the Liquor itſelf, 
and . will in the beſt Manner provide againſt an Empyreuma, 
Bac If the Liquor have refled ne Time before-the Difilla- 
tion, there is leſs Danger of their aſcending in Flatulencies, 
or riſing out of the Still; whereas; if you go about to diftil 
them when they are juſt fermented, the Impetus of Fermen- 
tation that ſtill remains often carries them up when they come 
to boil viglently, and fo difturbs the whole Operation. At the 
Beginning, therefore, it is neceſſary to proceed with Caution. 
XXVI. An Empyreuma is prevented: 8 


1. By rubbing the Battom and Sides of the Still wich ſome 
pinguious oily Matter, before 22 in the Liquor. 
2. By conſtantly ſtirring the Matter till the ſupervening Heat 


, cauſes a thorough Mixture, and ſo prevents the thicker Parts 


from collecting and ſticking to the Bottom. 


* Nothing more prevents an Ambuſtion or Empyreutna, than 
boiling Water briſkly in the Still, and immediately after pouring 
in your Liquor at once; forithen the hot Vapour filling the Ca- 
vity of the Still, will hinder the fermented Liquor from gather- 
ing and fixing to the Sides; 19 * 


XXVII. it the whole ſetmented Matter conſiſting of the 
Flowers, the middle Liquor, and the Mother, which were firſt 
v ell kept and diſtinguiſhed, are very carefully mixed before Diſ- 
. tillation, ou will extract Spirits. 1 37 
ks. XXV I. When your iquor is heated to ſuch 4 Degree, as 
o be juſt ready to boil, you muſt beware of the firſt Impetus. 
This is beſt guarded againſt, by leaving the Stall one thitd emp 
ty, ang covering the Aperture of the Still wich a thin Cloth 
before you fix on the Head, and then managing the Fire in 

ſuch a Manner, that the Drops ſhall fall quick one after ano- 
ther. In this Manner your Diſtillation will go on ſafely, and 
after it is thus continued for ſome. Tine, it may with due Cau- 
tion be ſomewhat increaſed, ſo as to obtain in the moſt com- 
modious Manner all the Spirits, thinner, and purer Li- 
Mors, indeed, as Mead, Wine, and old Beer, d not require fo 


- 


: 


reſiſts Inflammation. 


vent its growing ſour, you muſt add a certain NN of ſome 


knomn and practiſed 
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moch Caution ; but in farlnaceous Subſtances, diſtilled after 4 

perfect Fermentation, you cannot be too careful. The former 

R at once venture to diſtil in ſuch a Manner, that the 
rits ſhall almoſt run through the Worm in a full Stream. 

XXIX. In the Diſtillation of fermented Subſtances in the 
Manner deſcribed, there firſt comes over an acrid, heating, and 
8 Liquor, of a very particular pentrating Taſte, called 

pirituous, and of an extremely active and volatile Nature, in 
which it is exceeded by very few Bodies ; for a pure alcaline 
4 that flies off in Fumes from Tin, Glauber's Spirit of 
itre, and his Spirit of Sea-ſalt, and -a pure volatile alcaline 
Salt, are all that are known to have a greater Degree of Vola- 
tility, This Liquor, when it is very much heated, readily 
takes Fire upon the Application of Flame to it, and will almoſt 
totally conſume. Taken internally, it cauſes Drunkenneſs, 
Stupor, and Apoplexy. In a moderate Doſe it wonderfully raiſes 
the Spirits. It very ſpeedily heals Punctures, Dilacerations; 
and Pains of the Nerves. All animal and vegetable Subſtances 
put into it, are intirely preſerved from Putreſaction, only ſome- 
what altered in their Colour. If you diſſolve a little of the 
fineſt Sugar in it, when it is not perfectly free from Water; 
the pellucid Liquor thus made, preſerves the moſt tender Bodies. 
If it is diluted with Water, and then uſed warm as a Fomenta- 
tion, with Sal Ammoniac and Vinegar, there is nothing, per- 
haps, that more effeQuually reſolves Coagulations, diſcuſſes in- 
ſpiſſated Humours, prevents the Spreading of a Gangrene, and 
cauſes a Separation of the unſound Parts, or dries up a Pefluxion 
of thin Humours more effectually. This Liquor is called Spirit 
of Wine, and that Part of It which comes over the very firſt, is 
called the Preturſer, 

XXX, When this Spirit is all drawn off, if you urge the Re- 
ſiduum with the ſame Fire, in the ſame Veſſl, ou will ob- 
tain a Fluid which is leſs volatile, acetoſe, acid; aſtringent, 
cooling, nauſeous, and fortid. At the Bottom will remain 
ſome thick Feces, which by no Means nor Method can ever 
be brought to ferment again, and yield new Spirits, though. 
from the Conſiſtence of them one would expect it. But if 
you expoſe this Reſiduum to a very ſtrong Fire, you may draw 
from it a foetid, empyreumatical Oil. 

XXXI. If the Lees of any fermented Subſtance after Diſtil- 
lation are dried and burnt in an open Fire, they are convert- 
ed into ſalt Aſhes, from which may be obtained a ſub-alcaline, 
or alcaline Salt, Hence it evidently appears, that the moſt 
petſect Fermentation is not able to render volatile that Matter 
of Vegetables, which is fixed by being burnt, and which is con- 
vertible into an eſſential Salt by proper Operations before Burning. 


MzAL and Marr, worked together with a proper Qua x- 
Tiry of War ER, ferment. 


I. Having premiſed the general Doctrine of Fermentation, it 
will be proper to give ſome Examples of it, that the Manner 
in which both Art and Nature proceed may be underſtoqd. 
You are then to obſerve, that there are two different Ways 
of Operation ; by the firſt of theſe Beer, or Wine of Corn, is 

repared, and from. thence Spirit of Wine ; by the ſecond, a 
irit is drawn immediately from fermented Corn, in the ſame 
Manner as it is from Beer, In the firſt Method, upon ground 
Malt you pour Water almoſt ſcalding hot, mix them well to- 


3 and let them infuſe for three or four Hours, by which 


fuſion the Malt will impregnate the Water with its floury 
Part, which would not have been oped by crude Meal. The 
Liquor then being drawn off from the Malt, muſt be boiled 
till it i reduced to a proper Thickneſs ; and this Decoction, 
in this State, is emollient, Jooſens the Belly, purges, cools, and 
If, when this Liquor is cool, you mix 

with it ſome ſtrong Ale-yeaſt, or 8 and let it ſtand in 

warm Place, in a Veſſel with the Bung- hole open, there wi 
ariſe a violent Fermentation, which being quite compleated, 
the Liquor is immediately ſtrained cold through a Cloth, and 
ſtopped up very cloſe in its Caſk, and becomes very good Beer. 
But in order to preſerve it for a conſiderable Time, and pre- 
very bitter Herbs to it whilſt it is boiling, this 
T Male then is made ſufficiently bittet, boiled to a proper 


ion 
Arty perſectly fermented, ſtopped up very cloſe, and put 


into a Cellar, and, after it has been kept a conſiderable Time, 
is diſtilled, it will the firſt Time *. as fine a Spirit of Wine 


as you can obtain from any Sort of Wine by any Aft whatever, 
which will be exceedingly fragrant, nor have any the leaſt diſ- 


ugteeable Smell, I learnt by Experience that there is ſcarce 


any Difference betwixt ſuch Beer and the moſt generous Wine, 
and could not help wondering, that this Art ſhould be very well 
; in all Ages of which we have any Ac- 
count. zus Diodorus Siculus tells us, L. 1. That in theſe 
Countries, where there were no Vines, King Ofiris taught the 
abitants to make a Liquor from Barky, which in the Fra- 
grance of its Smell, and 1 4 of its Tafte, was not much 
inferior to Wine. - Herodotus in Euterpe mentions an Au, 
7 Wine, 5 1 gy 657 ou yur, x A 
acitus, Germ. ſays, . a Liquor prepare 
corrupted Barks, or Wheat, which 7 ebe Wine, Aad * 
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to Aetius fee, ſignifies Barley wetted, till it begins to get- 
minate, and then dried together with the germinating Shoots. 
II. The ſame Thing is performed in another and more com- 
mon Way, as follows: 'They take of ground Malt fourteen 
Pounds, of Rye Meal ſeyen, which are mixed and worked 
well together with hot Rain-water, till they are reduced to 
a Liquid of a mogerate Thinneſs ; this they put in an oaken 
Caſk, which is placed in a wooden Cheſt, that it may keep 
in the Heat of Summer, It ferments briſkly enough, and they 
leave it to itſelf till the Cruſt, which during the Fermentation is 
formed at the Top, diſappears, and ſubſides to the Bottom. 
then up the Caſk, and let it ſtand for ſome Time, 
till the Liquor at the Top becomes clear, and acidiſh, and 
at the Bottom there is collected a large Quantity of a fari- 
naceous Matter, not glutinous, but fit for Diſtillation, 


Marr and Mt ar, fermented, and then diſtilled into Ix- 
FLAMMABLE SpIRITsS and VINEGAR. 


I. Put a Pint of boiling Water into the Still, and make Fire 
enough to keep it in a State of Ebullition, and then pour in 
the Malt and Meal well fermented, taking Care firſt to ſhake 
and mix them very accurately, till the Still be two Thirds full. 
Then kindle a Fire, and at the ſame Time keep the Liquor 
continually ſtirring with a Stick, that the thicker Part may 
not gather at the Bottom, but the Whole continue as tho- 
roughly mixed as poſſible, When it is grown ſo hot as to 
be juſt ready to boil, fix on the Head, and manage the Fire 
in ſuch a Manner that the Head may be very hot, and the 
Spirit may diſtil pretty faſt through the Worm, There 
comes out a clear, thin, ſpirituous Liquor. This muſt be watch- 
ed carefully, to obſerve how long it continues to come off, 
and muſt be kept by itſelf. 

II. This being quite drawn off, there riſes an acidiſh, diſ- 
agreeable, nauſeous, white Liquor, in which there is nothing 
of the warm, ſpirituous Taſte of the former, and which, if you 
draw it any farther, begins to grow fcetid, 


REMARK. 


This firſt Liquor is that which in the Hiſtory of Fermenta- 


tion is deſcribed under the Character of a Spirit produced by 
Fermentation, 


The DePpURATION of the SpiRITUOus Liquors pro- 
duced by FERMENTATION. 


I. Take any fermented Spirits that have been once diſtilled, 
fill a Still two Thirds full with them, and diſtil them with a 
moderate Fire, ſo as to make them come over in a conſtant, 
little Stream, or juſt to make the Liquor boil. There will firſt 
come off a very clear, thin, fragrant Liquor, of a ſpirituous 
Flavour, Often remove your Receiver, to taſte whether the 
ſame Liquor ſtill continues to riſe, When this ceaſes, change 
your Receiver, and keep this Spirit, which is called by the Chy- 
miſts Retified Spirit of Wine, by itſelf in Veſſels very cloſely 
ſtopped. The Spirits which come over firſt are always the 
beſt 


II. When, therefore, in the Progreſs of the Diſtillation, there 
come off acidiſh, white, and watery Liquors, they muſt be 
taken and ſet apart, that they may not mix with the firſt. 
Theſe riſe in conſiderable Quantities, and go by the Name of 
a Phlegm, containing but very little Spirit. 

III. There remains in the Bottom of the Still a Liquor that is 
ſomewhat thick, opake, pinguious, acid, of a diſagreeable Smell, 
and perfectly aqueous with Reſpect to Spirits. When pure Wine 
is diſtilled in this Manner, this Liquor thus remaining is always 
red, and of a roughiſh Taſte, which Colour and Flavour are ow- 
ing principally to the oaken Caſks in which ſuch Sorts of Liquors 
are kept, where they extract the oily and reſinous Parts of the 
Wood ; for when they are firſt diſtilled, they have neither that 
Colour, Smell, nor Taſte, but acquire them by ſtanding in theſe 
Veſſels, and get rid of them again by Rectification. 


REMARKS. 


I. Hence we underſtand the Method by which theſe Spirits 
may be ſo depurated as to be obtained at laſt almoſt pure and 
alone; for the oftener they are rectified in this Manner, the 
more ſimple they are, depoſiting in every Diſtillation a watery, 
acidiſh Phlegm : By this Means, however, though you have 
them gradually purer and purer, yet they will always retain 
ſome Water. | 

II. Hence too we learn that the Spirit of Wine, fold com- 
monly in the Shops, under the Name of Brandy, conſiſts of 
four Parts, intirely diſtinct from one another: For it contains, 


Firſt, the ſimple fermented Spirits ; Secondly, a pure Water, 


which may be ſeparated from it alone ; Thirdly, a certain ace- 


toſe, fermented Acid, which riſes in the firſt Diſtillation - of 


Spirit of Wine, and pretty tenaciouſly remains united with it, 
but may be accurately diſengaged from it; and, Laftly, a 
ſmall Quantity of a ſomewhat fortid Oil, which always diſco- 
vers itſelf upon mixing Spirit of Wine, ſimple or reQified, with 
a dry,fixed Alcali, or upon drawing the Spirit from the ſame by 
Diſtillation. And hence it has happened, that the Chy miſts, 
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which would be eaſily b 


. 


A. L C 


Hot ſuſfciently attending to this in their Uſe of common Spirit 
of Wine, have been ſurpriſed with Phænomena which they did 
not expect, and which were not ſo properly owing to the pure 
Spirit of Wine, as to 'bther Bodies mixed with it. But 
theſe may be produced by other Cauſts, whereas this Spirit is 
the Effect of Fermentation alone, ; | 

III. There have been Authors of Note the Chy miſts, 
who obſerving an Acid almoſt conſtantly intermixed with theſe 
Spirits, have hence aſſerted, that theſe Spirits are acid, and are 
generated from an Acid, But if we conſult Reaſon in the Caſe, 
it will perhaps appear otherwiſe: And certainly thoſe moſt pure 
and ſimple Spirits, when they are diſtilled from off a 6xed alca- 
line Salt, are utterly void of all Acids that are known to us, 
and yet they ate very good and genuine. I allow, then; that 
theſe Spirits are not produced, except from Vegetables, ahd not 
from theſe, but when they are grown ſomewhat acid by Fer- 
mentation; and yet ſo it is, that theſe Spirits are not acid, but 

erated from aceſcent Matter. We cannot, therefore, with 

uſtice aſſert, that theſe Spirits are acid or alcaline, but that 
they are of a peculiar Nature, and like nothing elſe. 

IV. This Spirit exalted to its ultimate Perſection, by this 
Method of Rectification, will ftill always continue com- 
pounded, ; 


ALCoHoL prepared from FERUENTED SPIRITS, without 
any ADDITION, 


I. Take any fermented Spirit, eſpecially one that is tectified, 
and with a gentle Heat, not exceeding a hundred Degrees, 
draw it half off in a tall, narrow, glaſs Cucurbit; the Half 
that thus riſes firſt, treat again in the ſame Manner with very 
clean Glaſſes, and repeat this, till the Reſiduum that is left in 
the Cucurbit appears as ſtrong as that which is drawn off, This 
Spirit is what goes r by the Name of Alcohol of Wine, 
and is looked upon as a moſt pure and ſimple Spirit that has 
nothing heterogeneous, no not ſo much as any watery Phlegm 
mixed with it. This was the Method made Uſe of by the an- 
tient Chymiſts: However, more exact Reſearches made by later 


| — 1 have diſcovered, that ſome Water ſtill remains con- 


ed in theſe Spirits, and to this is owing the ill Succeſs of thoſe 
Experiments, where Alcohol unmixed with Water is neceſſary. 
Beſides, this tedious Operation takes up a great deal of precious 
Time, for which Reaſon the induſtrious Chymiſts were not at 
Reſt, till they had diſcovered ſome more expeditious Method of 
preparing pure Alcohol, which they found might be done in the 
following ar 2 

II. They contrived a Furnace, wherein a p 
might be ſet in a Bath of Water, which could receive no more 
than two hundred and fourteen Degrees of Heat. They filled 
two Thirds of the Still with common Spirit of Wine, and 
fitted it with an Alembic that had a long, ſmall, upright 
Tube, which bent backwards, and had its Extremity inſerted 
into the Mouth of a Worm. The Diſtillation then begins with 
making the Water in the Bath boil, which makes thc Spirit in 
the Still boil more briſkly ; by which Means, the Spirit alone 
being able to "riſe to ſuch a Height, and through ſo narrow a 
Tube, will diſtil by itſelf, fo long as there remains any of it in 
the Liquor. But as ſoon as the pure Spirit ceaſes to come over, 
the watery Phlegm not being able to aſcend, the Diſtillation 
will be finiſhed : And thus you will have, the firſt Time, and 
in two or three Hours, as much Alcohol as you could obtain by 
the preceding Method in the Space of a Month. No- body, 
therefore, ſhould be without this Apparatus, who has Occaſion 
for a large Quantity of Alcohol in his chymical Operations. Up- 
on a nice Examination, however, it is found, that even in this 
Way, there was ſtill ſomewhat, though indeed a very ſmall 
Quantity, of Water, intermixed with the Alcohol, which in 
Diſtillation, perhaps, might be carried up by the Spirits, For 
this Reaſon, I repeated the Diſtillation firſt with the Alcohol 


alone in the ſame Furnace, and I had then an Alcabul, which 


appeared with all the Marks of Purity, but yet was found to 
retain ſome Water. Hence, therefore, I am induced to believe, 
that the Spirit can never, by this Method, be abſolutely ſepa- 
rated from the Water, though 'it muſt be acknowledged, that 
the Quantity. of Water that remains after this Operation is 


as little as poſſible. 

III. For this Reaſon, I afterwards performed the Diſtillation 
in the following Manner: I took the Alcohol which riſes the firſt 
Time in the Method deſcribed ; with this I filled a Still half full, 
and added half a Pound of the pureſt, hotteſt, dryeſt, decrepitated 
Sea - ſalt; then putting on the Alembic, and making all very 
cloſe, I let them continue thus for the Space of twelve Hours, in 
a gentle Heat, ſo as by no Means to make the Alcabol boil, I 
then began the Diſtillation, and the two firſt Ounces of Alcohol 
that came over I kept by themſelves, left there ſhould be any 
watery Vapour in the Tube of the Alembic, or the Worm, 
tought away by theſe firſt two Ounces. 
The firſt two Thirds of the following Mlcobo! I received into a 


very clean, dry, glafs Veſſel, and kept by themſelves in Bottles 


very carefully ſtopped. Then I drawed off the reſt as before, and 


kept theſe laſt Spirits alſo by themſelves. There * 
the 


the Still a moiſt Salt, which attracted to itſelf the Water 


large Still 


Abel, and retained it fo tenacioaſly, that Woußh afted 
by the Heat of boiling Water, it would not part with 


as 
it, and ſuffer it to riſe with the Alcobel, Nor does the Salt, pre- 
pared in this Manner, make ahy Altetation in the Mlcobot, by 
mixing itſelf with it, becauſe it decrepitated, and put in hot. 


By this Method, in a very ſhort Time, may be prepared the 
pureſt Alcobol for any chymical Purpoſes, 
REMARKS, 


T. Alcohol, brought to this Degree of Perfection, i; the lighteſt 
Fluid next to Air, perſectly - tranſparent, very thin, moſt 
ſimple, totally inſlammable, without producing any Smoke, or 
difuling an di Smell whilſt it is burning z is exceed- 
ingly volatile, without leaving any Faces; abſolutely immu- 
table in D:Aillation ; extremely expanſible by Heat ; very eaſily 
diſpoſed to Ebullition by Fire ; of a very pleaſant Smell, and of a 

icular grateful Taſte. All the Humours of the human Bo- 

, that we are inted with, it coagulates in an Inſtant, 
except the pure Water, and Urine, whilſt it hardens all the 
folid Parts, and thus preſerves both from Putrefaction, or 
——— Colliquation : It preſerves the Bodies of Inſects, 

iſh, Birds, and other Animals that are put into it, from Cor- 
ruption, or Alteration, - for Ages, if cloſely ſtopped : With 
Water, Vi „any acid Liquors, Oils, and pure, volatile, 
alcaline Salts, it ſuffers itſelf to be mixed, and that nearly with 
an equable Mixture; and gummy and reſinous Subſtances it 
diſſolves. So that we are acquainted with no Liquid, produced 
either by Nature or the Art of Chymiſtry, that is capable of 
being united with more Bodies than is Alcabol. But in a parti- 
cular Manner it proves an excellent Vehicle for the Spiritus 
Rector of Vegatabln; which by uniting with it may be extract- 
ed from its proper Body, retained, and applied to medicinal, 
and other Uſes, The great Maſters of Chymiſtry, diſtinguiſhed 

the Title of Adepts, are ſuppoſed, in their Deſcription of 

artificial Preparation of this perfe&t Alcohol, to have ſhadow- 
ed out the P tion of the Philoſophers Stone : But it is 
certain, that this Alcohol owes its Origin to Fermentation alone, 
nor can be prepared in any other Manner whatever. 
II. In the human Body, by its Smell, Taſte, and Vapour, 
it wonderfully qulckens, gratefully affefts, and invigorates the 
animal, natural, and vital Spirits, Nerves and Brain : Hence 
It exhilarates the Mind and Senſes, makes a Perſon briſk and 
agil, and proceeding through various Degrees, at laſt cauſes 
Drunkenneſs, which, as it here comes on very ſuddenly, ſo 
likewiſe it goes off in the ſame Manner. The Blood, its Se- 
rum, and other thin Juices it lates in an Inſtant; and 
hence being drank imprudently, it is ſaid to have killed Perſons 
on the Spot. Applied externally, it dries, and corroborates the 
Veſſels, and coagulates the Fluids contained in them, where- 
ever it can penetrate, The Extremities of the Nerves where it 
can reach it inſtantly dries, contracts, and deprives of all Senſe 
and Motion. Hence it appears, how imprudently, and often, 
how unhappily, Alcohol, either pure or impregnated with aro- 
matic Spirits, Camphire, or the like, diſſolved in it, arid order- 
ed to be applied hot, and inforced with Friction, is made uſe of 
as a Fomentation in chirurgical Caſes, I would adviſe, therefore, 
to be cautious upon theſe Occaſions, leſt under a ſpecious Pretence 
of Vivification, Calefaction, Reſolution, Diſſipation, and Reſto- 
ration of Agility, you obtain no other Effects than what I juſt 
nov aſcribed to theſe Spirits. In Wounds, Ulcers, and other 
viſible Diſorders, pure Alcohol performs the very ſame Thin 
viz. coagulates, dries, and burns the Nerves, It is true i G 
it takes from the Nerves all Senſe of Pain; but then at the ſame 
Time it deſtroys all their Uſe. And it has the ſame Effect, 
in mitigating Punctures or Dilacerations of the ſame Parts, It 
ſtops Bleeding at once by contracting the Veſſels, and coagula- 
ting the Blood, where it is applied, but with the concomitatit 
Circumftances juſt mentioned. - Hence, therefore; it is a ve 

y, and often an excellent Remedy in theſe Caſes, 

ways attended with ſome Inconveniences. 

III. From what has been ſaid then, we learn what Effect 
pure Alcuboi has upon animal or vegetable Subſtances immerſed 
in it, For it diſſolves into itſelf, and extracts whatever is oil 
in them; whence they become attenuated, contracted, and of- 
ten 7 In this Manner the Preparations of the Parts 
of Animals have often been obſerved to be changed: And aro- 
matic Flowets, Leaves, and Fruits are thus from the 
fame Cauſe, Small Birds in their Feathers, and other little 
drome Sugar e are 

in thei ty, becauſe this Attenuation, 
at really happens, is concealed under their Feathers — 


Theſe Animal being macerated for ſome Time in tho pureſt 
Mlcobol, till they are thoroughly penetrated by it, and then taken 
out, and dried in a hot, but not fervid, Oven, and afterwards 
put into glaſs Veſſels, and intirely debarred from any Commu- 
nication with the external Air, may be kept in their proper 
Form for Ages, to the — 2 — of Natural 


vety both 
and Medicinal Hiftory, becauſe afford lively atid certain 
| Charadters by which they may 2 2 | 
IV. Since there are infinite, and oftentimes very inviting, 
other Artificers ſtand in need 


the following Method of pt eparing 


white, and the Oil will fepara = 

2. If any Thing of an Acid lies concealed in Alcobel, a little 
of it mixed with the alcaline Spirit of Sal Ammoniac will 
diſtover the Acid by an Efferveſcence, for otherwiſe thete would 
be only a ſimple Coagulation. | 

3 if there be any Thing of an Alcali intermixed, it will 
r Efferveſcence excited by the Affuſioh of an A- 

id: And à for other Salts, they are ſeldom found in lt. 

4. But it is a Matter of greater Difficulty to diſcover whether 
Water intermixed with it z and therefore C 
miſts have contrived certain Methods, by which this may be 
determined. The firſt was the repeated Labour of ſo many 
Diſtillations, which they thought ſufficient Grounds for them to 
preſume that they were in Poſſeſſion of pure fimple Spirits, without 
the Admixture of any Phlegm ; but, as I took Notice before, 
I could never by this Method obtain pure Alcobo! ; but it would 
wan laſt retain ſomething of Phlegm. Secondly, they put ſome 
Alcohol into a very clean, dry Spoon, and, heating it, ſet it on 
Fire in a Place wete there was not the leaſt Wind, and if after 
the Alcobel was burnt out, there was no Moiſture left in the 
Spoon, they pronounced it pure Alcohol. Some more curious 
Perſons, however, by other riments, diſcovered, that by 
the Action of the Flame, the Water that lay concealed in the 
Alcohol, might be diſperſed into the Air, and uently that 
the Abſence of Water in the Spoon, after the umption of 
the Alcohol, was no certain Proof, that there was none contain- 
ed in it, before it was ſet on Fire. In the third Plate, there- 
fore, they took ſome of the beſt Gun-powder, and drying it 
8 put a little of it into a clean and very dry 

poured Alcohol upon it, which being heated, they juſt 
ſtirred it in the very Surface, and letting it burn down Iii a v 
quiet Place, if the Powder contihued dry enough to take Fire 
by the Flame when juſt ſpent, they cbncluded that the Alas 
hol was pure: But againſt this Experiment there lies the very 
ſame Objection as againſt the former. Theſe two laſt Me- 
thods, therefore, when they ſucceed, demonſtrate, that the A. 
cobol is in a very great Degree, but not abſblutely free from Wa- 
ter. In the fourth and laſt Place, therefore, there has been 
another Way diſcovered, by which it may be certainly known 
whether Alcohol contains any Water or not, which is this: Take 
a chymical Vial, with a long narrow Neck, the Bulb of which 
will hold fout, or fix Ounces of Alcohol. Fill this Two-thirds 
full with the Alcabol you intend to examine, into which throw 
4 Dram of the pureſt and drieſt Salt of Tartar, coming very 
hot out of the Fire; then mix them by ſhaking them tagether, 


and ſet them over the Fire till the Alcohol is juſt reddy to boil, 


Being thus ſhaken and heated, if the Salt of Tartar remulns pet- 
fectly dry, without the leaſt Sign of Moiſtute, we are ſure 
that there is no Water in this Alcohol. By intermixing this 
Salt of Tartar, I have been enabled to diſcover Water in what 
has been taken for the beſt of Alcala: For I took ſome Alcalul, 
which had burnt intirely away, and had ſet Fire to. Gun-pow- 
der, and upon putting ſuch an alcaline Salt into it, I ptrccived 
by the Moiſture it acquired, that there was ſtill ſome Water in 
it: And again, I took ſome Alcohol, in which there was a fix- 
ed Alcali that had remained dry for a long Time, and was 
Rill ſo, when 1 A Drop ot two of Watef to it, and 


though the Salt had continued very dry ſo long, it ſoon after 
moiſt from ſo ſmall a Quantity of Water, and appeared 
in oily Streaks running down the Sides of the Glaſs, 


Hence the ſingular Nature of Alcohol is abundantly deter- 
mined by its individual Properties ; eſpecially if to what has 
been faid you add this Obſervation, that ſuch an Alcohol is not 
viſible whilft it diftils through the Alembic: For it neither 
forms dewy like Water, nor runs down in Stris like 
ſtrong Spirit of Wine, but it is quite inviſible ; which P 

was not unknown to the ancient Chymiſts as evidently appears 
by their Writings, This, then, is the ultimate E of Fer- 
mentation, fot it is ſcarce poſſible to catry this Alcohol to any 
greater Perſection; or, indeed, to make any ion in it. 

The Pionuc riot df AL Fohotfr by ALcarlits, 


I. Becauſe a Quantity of pure Alcohol is oftett wanted 
on a ſullden, when there i no chymical Apparatus feady for 
preparing it, and the- Purpoſe may well enough be anſwered, 
though ſhould, by Chance, ſome fixed Alculi be mixed 
with the Liquor, the Induſtry of the Chymiſts has found out 
it: To common Spirit of 

Wine they a third Part of e 
drieft Pot-aſh, which preſently finks to the Bottom. Upon ſha- 
king the Veſſel, the Salt —— grows moiſt, and begins 
1 to 


to diſſolve at the Bottom, whilſt > thin red Liquor ſwims at the 
Top; and the more they are ſhaken, the greater is the Diſ- 
ſolution underneath, and the Separation upwards ; nor is it ever 
poſſible to make them mix, but as ſoon, as ever they come to 
reſt, they immediately collect themſelves into two perſectly di- 
ſtinct Strata. And here the ſtronger the Spirit of Wine is, the 
greater will be the Quantity of the upper Liquor; and ſa on 

cont VR"). 

IL Law Veſſel reſt for ſome Time, that the Liquors may 
become intirely F and then by a gentle Inclination of 
the Veſſel pour off the upper Liquor into another clean, dry 
Cucurbit, taking as much Care as you can, that none of the 
lower runs in with it. At the ſame Time let there be ready 
a fixed, alcaline Salt, very well dried by the Fire, and let it be 
put, while it is yet hot, into the Cucurbit, which contains the 
firſt Spirit that has been once already drained of its Water, Let 
them be ſhaken together, the Cucurbit being. ſtopped, for 
a conſiderable Time, and you will perceive the dry Salt to con- 
tract a little Moiſture ; you are then to 74 in ſhaking them 

ether, till you obſerve that no more of the Salt will be diſ- 

ved, but that there ſwims at the Top a red limpid Liquor, 
which will be ſo much the purer, as the alcaline Salt was drier 
and hotter, and the longer it was ſhaken with the Liquor, 
This done, pour off the Liquor into a tall dry Bolt-head, and 
caſt therein a little more of the drieſt and pureſt alcalins Salt, 
as hot as may be, and ſet them in an hundred rees of Heat, 
ſhaking them about very frequently ; and if the Salt does not 
then grow at all moiſt, the Alcohol will be perfeRly freed from 
its | woe but then it will have a. red Colour, a+ Taſte not 
ſimple, and a ſomewhat diſagreeable Smell, and by its Effer- 
veſcence with Acids, and its lixivious Taſte, will evidently 
diſcover the Preſence of a latent Alcali. 

In this Operation there always appears a pinguious Oil, 
which ſeparates itſelf from the Spirit of Wine, or the Pot-aſh, 
or perhaps from both, and has a foetid Smell. Beſides, the fixed 
Alcali here uſed, b IN and uniting with itſelf the Acid 
which was in the Spirit of Wine, is altered in its Nature, and 
at laſt becomes a compound and pretty volatile Salt. Here I 
found, that when this Salt had been frequently uſed, and ſtill 
dried after every Operation, it became at laſt almoſt of the Na- 
ture of the Terra Foliata Tartari, and intirely unfit for any 

ſe, where there was required a fixed Alcali. 

III. Alcohol, thus prepared, and diſtilled in a Cucurbit, over 
a gentle Fire, becomes ſufficiently pure, and fit for almoſt all 
Purpoſes that require a ſimple Alcohol, It is true indeed, there 
will be ſomewhat /ubalale/cent ſtill united with it, though this 
too may be removed, by cautiouſly adding a few Drops of Oil 

Vitriol before the Diſtillation, and proceeding ſo long as there 

any Efferveſcence excited, and no longer ; for if you then 
diſtil it, your Alcohol is reckoned to be pure. 

IV. Hence alſo it appears, that the Separation of gu 
cohol is not ſo eaſy as ſome People pretend: For in Diſtillation 
there is a ſomewhat acid, and a watery Liquid, which intimate- 
ly adheres to the Spirit, and which cloſely unites itſelf with the 
Alcali that is added to it: Therefore, we need not be ſurpriſed, 
that ſome 2 curious Experiments, which require the pureſt 
Alcohol, do fo ſeldom ſucceed, And hence it is plain, that an 
alcaline Salt will often properly diſpoſe Alcohol for particular Ope- 
rations, either as it frees it from its Water, Acid, and Oil, or 
as it impregnites it with an alcaline Quality, and thus improves 
its diſſolving Power. We muſt have a due Regard, therefore, 
to all theſe Conſiderations, before we can determine its Effects. 
Boerbuau. Chym. 


Thus I have traced the Preparation of Alcoho! from the Vege- 
table from which it is generated, through all the ſucceeding 
Proceſles neceſlary for its Production. And becauſe all vinous 
Liquors borrow their intoxicating Qualities, and all their Pro- 
perties wherein they differ from other Fluids, from the Alcohol 
which reſides in them, I ſhall make ſome Remarks, with Re- 
ſpect to the Uſes generally made of them in common Life. 

Firſt, then, as vinous Liquors have Effects upon animal Bo- 
dies, nearly allied to thoſe of the Gas Sylveſtre, or incoercible 
Spirit which flies off from fermenting Liquors, it ſeems near 
a Certainty, that fermented Liquors inebriate, and produce all 
their deleterious Effects by a Portion of this Gas Sylveſtre re- 

ing in them, | | 

Hence appears the Imprudence, I ſhould rather ſay Madneſs, 
of thoſe who take into their Stomachs tities of a 
Fluid ſtrongly impregnated with the moſt fubtile and penetrating 
Poiſon known in Nature, and which we find by daily Experi- 
ence never fails to diforder, and if perſiſted in, to deſtroy the 
animal Machine, The Frequency of this Pradice is amazin 
and would ſcarcely be credible, if it was not common. 
ſhould think myſelf bappy, if any Thing I could ſay would put 
the leaſt Check to this deſtial Crime, to which it is aſtoniſhing 
there ſhould be any Temptation, for I am ſatisfied; that this 
alone deſtroys more Lives than the Accidents of War, added to 
all the Pines By with which Providence has thought proper to 
aMiQ nd ; and it is very remarkable, that beſides the 


— 


Diſtempers produced by drinking ſpirituous Liquors, an habi 
Uſe of theſe e be Tee from other Cauſes A 
ficult to cure. 3 1 
It is certain, that fermented Liquors are deleterious, in Pro- 
rtion to their Strength, that is, in Proportion to the poiſonous 
s or Gas they contain. However, though ſmall fermented 
iquors do not immediately maniſeſt their Effects, yet I think 
it is not to be doubted, but that an habitual Uk of even theſe 
muſt in the End induce an Alteration in the Conſtitution to its 
Diſadvantage. I am ſenſible, a Habit of drinking theſe Liquors 
renders them ſomewhat neceſſary, and makes it difficult x 
them , and ſometimes even dangerous, It is therefort. z 
828 2 — Condition, to inure their Chil- 
to of Wine, other fermented Li | 
their moſt tender Years, | Yes * 
If we conſider Alcobol as acting upon the Stomach only, and 
at the ſame Time reflet upon what is obſeryed above with Re- 
ſpeR to its Operation on the Nerves, which is, that it dries and 
contracts them, and deprives them of all Senſation and 10 
we ſhall readily perceive, that if taken in the Stomach, when it 
is empty eſpecially, they muſt neceſſarily, by their proper Acti - 
on, take away that Senſation which we call Hunger, and de- 
ſtroy that Elaſticity of the Fibres of the Stomach, which is ab- 
olutely neceſſary to the Digeſtion of the Aliment. To theſe 
nvenienc ies ariſing from the internal [ſe of Alcohol it 
be added, that it coagulates animal Juices, and conſequently 
the Fluids it finds in the Stomach, I mean, thoſe Fluids which 


are ſeparated in the Glands of the Mouth, Fauces, and Sto- 


mach, and which are deſigned by Nature to promote the Solu- 
tion of the Aliment ; now when theſe are coagulated, and ren+ 
dered viſeid, they are utterly unfit to promote the aboye-menti- 
oned Solution, but rather prevent it. Every one that has ſeen 
2 Perſon, much habituated to drinking Drams, take a Vomit, 
muſt have obſerved him to diſcharge from his Stomach great 
Quantities of a viſcid roapy Jelly. 

If we conſider ſpirituous Liquors as a Solvent of the Ali. 
ment, we ſhall find it ſo far from being fit to promote this Sq 
lution, that it greatly contributes to prevent it, for it hardeng 
animal] and vegetable Subſtances, and hinders their Solution in 
the Stomach, for the very ſame Reaſons, that it prevents their 
Putreſaction out of it. | 

It would be well if ſpirituous Liquors had any Virtues tq 
make Amends for the Havock and Deſtruction they make in the 
World. And, to do them Juſtice, I belieye, that rough auſtere 
red Wines may be of Service for bracing up a relaxed Habit, 
and promoting Digeſtion vitiated by an accidental Laxity of 
the Organs ſubſervient thereto ; and that the more penetrating 
white Wines, well diluted, may be of Service as Medicines, The 
particular Caſes are taken Notice of under the Article AL ATT 
from Hippocrates, and are alſo mentioned under the ſeveral Diſ- 
orders wherein they are uſeſul. | 

But with Reſpect to any Thing more ſpirituous than Wine, 
there is ſcarcely any Cafe wherein they can be of ſufficient 
Service to compenſate for the great Miſchiefs they produce 3 
inſomuch that every Perſon who drinks a Dram, feems to me 
guilty of a greater Indiſcretion, than if he ſet Fire to his Houſe 3 
and for the ſame Reaſons, Cordial-waters are the moſt dange+ 
rous Furniture for a Cloſet, particularly as there is ſomething 


like Faſcination in them, which obliges the Poſſeſſor to make 


Uſe of them, to the Deſtruction both of Health and Intelleam. 
On this Account, I cannot forbear admiring the great Wiſ- 
dom of Mahomet, who has ſtrictly forbid his Followers the Uſe 
of — Liquors, ſor better Reaſons than are generally ap- 

Pre * | 
However Alcohol, and fermented Spirits in general, are of 
good Service externally applied in many Caſes. Thus Spirit of 
ine, eſpecially camphorated, is a very good Addition to Fo- 
mentations deſigned to reſolve Inflammations, whether external 
or internal, | 
Wine uſed as a Fotus, or applied externally, cools, and al- 
lays the Heat of the Parts, notwithſtanding it warms taken 
internally. Spirit of Wine does the ſame. Pliny fays, it is 
the Nature of Wine to warm the Viſcera taken internally, but 
to cool externally applied. Harris Difſert. Clyrurg. | 
Hippocrates ſays, that Ulcers ſhould be walked with nothing 
but Wine. Galen, L. 3. Method, Cap. 4. ſays, Wine is tho 
beſt Medicament for Ulcers. Dioſcorides ſays, that Wine in 
Lana ſuccida, is a good Application for Wounds and Inflamma- 
tions, Dr. Harris from his own Experience affirms, that 
linnen | Cloths. dipped in warm Spirit of Wine, often cure 
powder, | better and - ſooner than all other Applications. He 
ives an Inſtance of a Boy that was blinded by a Drop of Pitch 
Bling into his Eye, and of another blinded by Gun-powder, 
who both recoyered their Sight the very next Day, by a Fotus 
of warm Spirit of Wine. Harris Differt. Chyrurg. | 
Dr, Harris alſo affirms, that warm Wine is the beſt Applica» 
tion for Wounds, Ulcers, and Inflammations, eſpecially. thofe 
of the moſt ſenſible Parts, that are full of Nerves, . 
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lood-veſlels, as the Fingers and Toes,” where facifions and 
unctures often cauſe great Pain, and endanger a Mortifica- 


The Turks, who are ignorant generally of Surgery, unleſs 
perhaps ſome wandering Jew practiſes it amongſt them, foment 
their Wounds, and waſh them with Wine ſucceſsfully. 

_ Gangrenes: will ſometimes happen from unſkilful Cutting 
Corns, or the Nails of the Tots, eſpecially if they are exaſpe- 
rated with Unguents and Plaiſters. Spirit of Wine and Theria- 
ca are the beſt Topics in ſuch Caſes. Harris 

29 uſed as a Fotus for a ſufficient Time, and up- 
on ſome Occaſions repeated; extinguiſhes the Heat of an Ery- 
ſipelas, ſooner than any other Fotus whatever, whether the E- 
ry ſipelas is cutaneous, true, and genuine, or ſpurious, more 
profound, and deeper in the Fleſb, Harris Differt. Ghyrarg 


* 


Eryſipelatous Pains in Wounds' and Vleers' are-cured by a 


otus of Spirit of Wine. Harris Diff. Cp r. 
If Veſicatories cauſe great Pains, and endanger a' Mortifica · 


tion, a Fotus of Spirit of Wine will cure them. Harri Difert. 


urg. 2 1 

Rl cauſed by Velicatories, which are attended 
with violent Pains, and a blackiſh Colour, and which tend to 
a Gangrene, are eaſily cured by ſomenting them with a linnen 
Cloth doubled, and dipped in hot Wine, or Spirifs of Wine, 
and afterward applying ſuch a. Cloth wetted with Wine, or 
1 Wipe ye. wo Pact, without Plaiſters, or unftuous Me- 

ICINES, ' rris 4/1 , -lyrurg. . | ö 

There is a Sperl Cole which Worien are ſubject to, 
which is extremely painful, and is ſometimes fixed on the right 
Side, ſometimes on the left, below the Navel, without V omit- 
ings, Dr. Harris fays this is cured in a Day's Time, or on the 
ſame Day, by an Application of doubled linnen Cloth dipped in 
very hot Spirits of Wine, and continued a long Time, even 
where Narcotics are uſeleſs, of ſometimes noxious, 

4 , Chyrurg. 8 | OY 

This I have frequently found of great Efficacy; in the Caſe 
the Doctor mentions, As this Author was a Man of undoubt- 
ed Integrity, his Authority has the greater Weight, 

Pure Alcahal is the beſt of Stiptics, for being received upon 
linnen Tents, whilſt it is almoſt hot, and is preſſed upon a 
bleeding Wound, and covered over with a Hogs-Bledder oiled, 
the Hemorrhage will preſently be ſtopped 3 and the Dreſſings 
may be kept on three Days, in which Time the bleeding Veſ- 
ſels uſually concrete together. Borrhagve. : 

As to the Antiquity of Alcabal, thoſe who ate ſallicitous a- 
bout raiſing the Character of Homer, by attributing to him all 
Sarts of Knowledge, are furniſhed with a very good 
of making him a moſt excellent Chymiſt, This great Author, 
ſpeaking of the Wine with which Ulyſſes made. Pol 
drunk, ſays it was given him by Maron, and that it was ſo 
ftrong, that though mixed with forty Times the' Quantity of 
Water, yet retained a great Fragrance. If this was not a poe- 
tical Exaggeration, Wine like this muſt be ſtronger than any 
Alcohol known at this Day. But, in reality, we meet with no- 
thing like Spirit of Wine before the thirteenth Century, when 
'Thaddzus takes Notice of it. And ſome little Time after, Ar- 
naldus de Villa Nova mentions it in very high Terms, under 
the Title of Agua Vini. It is certain, the thirteenth and 
fourteenth Centuries were remarkable for many conſiderable 
Diſcoveries ; but as the Tree of Knowledge brought Death 
originally into the World, fo the Period above-mentioned, toge- 
ther with an Increaſe of Knowledge, introduced Gun-powder, 
the Pox, and Brandy, the moſt pernicious of the three by ma- 


8 Set of Alchymiſts in general, who acquired the Name 
of Adepts, ſpeak much of Spirits of Wine, as a Thing uſed in 
the Preparation of their ſecret Menſtruums; and hence Weiden- 
feld was of Opinion, that we only wanted the Preparation of 
their true philoſophical Spirit of Wine, in order to be let into 
all their Secrets. But Boerhaave ſeems inclined to think, the 

irit which we are acquainted with anſwers the Characters of 
| apt by the old Chymiſts in every ReſpeR, except. that 
theirs is aid to: diſſolve Salts, which ours will not do. But he 
makes a Doubt, whether this depends upon our Ignorance of 
their true Spirit, or our Want of knowing their Method of pre- 
paring Salts, in ordet to render them thus ſoluble. 

Al conor, conſidered as a Mz nsTRuvm, diſſolves 

1. All true vegetable Reſins. 

2. Moſt Sorts of Gum. Reſins; 

3. Pure; volatile, Alcaline Salts, * : 

4. Pure, fixed, Alcaline Salis, when rendered extremely dry. 

5. Moſt ſaponaceaus. Subſtances. | 
56. Sulphurs, when opened by Alcaline Salts, 

But ALtoror will not act upon 

1. Native compound Salti, as Sea-Salt, Nitre, and Sal Am- 

Mmoniac. | 


2. Nor Sulphur, unleſs opened by: Alcaline Saks. 


= 


ert. Chyrurg. 


nity . 


ALE 
ALCOL. Vinegar, Rulandus 


. ALCOLA. The fame as Aphiha, in the Phraſe of Avicens 
na. See Ar4THA. _. 


In the Language of Paracelſus, Mtols is the Tittar,”or Ex 
crement of Urine, whether 9 in the Form of Sediment, 
d, or viſcous Mucilage. noe. * ts 74 
HALO LITA, is by this Author applied to ſighify Urine; 
. ALCOLISMUS., The Reduci Subſtance to fine Par: 


-CTE. , Erotian fays this is the Name of &. 
| mentioned by Hippocrates. Foeſius thinks he means dre, 
r L 
ALCUBD, or AtLumBArr. Rulandus explains this Buty- 
rum crudum, crude Butter, which Johnſon, and Caſtellus 


tranſcribe, without any farther Explanation, - | y 
ALCUBRITH, Arcon, or ALvzak, Saher. Rilane 


dus, 

ALCYONIUM, Baſtard Spange Is a Sort of ſpungy Plant 
which is found in the Sea, or upon the Shore, or rather a Froth 
of the Sea, which is hardened by the Heat of the Sun, and of 

t Shapes and Colours. | 

What thoſe Bodies are, which the Greeks call Alhymia; 
and whence they have their Original, has been a controberted 
Point among the Botaniſta, and is not yer decided. Pliny 
writes that they are the Neſts of ſome Sort of Birds, that build 
in the Sea, Imperatus would have them to be nothing but 
Bits of Straws and Hair conglobated into a Maſs by the Agita- 
tion of the Waters.  Schrochius affirms. they are produced of 
8 TI Lord, and _— ſeveral which he cut 
open, ve ant, the Reed, and incloſ 
in the Middle, Diokorites reckons five The oſt 


is called 4. | 
 Alcyonjimi durum, Offic, 4 imum Diof- 

68. Tourn. Inſt. 576, Aleyontutri 
82 * Officinarum, J. 


tum durum 
coridis Imperato, C. B. Foe -7 | 
3. 816. Chab. 579. Raii Hiſt. 1. 


2, Hiſt, Oxon. 3. 654. Alcyonium ieſum Dioſcoridi 
marinum „Donat. 11. 9 Dr 
oſcoridis, Calc. Muſ. 21. Alcyonium, ſeu derum en. 
48. Han D BAS AD SPUNGE, ” 
but jt is 


It reſembles in ſome Meaſure a Sponge | 
leavy, and of a ſour Taſte, and diſag Smell, like a Fiſh ; 
des Droghes. 


It is commonly found on the Sea Shore. Tt. 

n is called 5 1 

, #arrago, Offic. Ariſtot. Farrago auſtralis, Alcyonium ſetundum 
Divſeoridis, C. B. Pin; 368. Yeficaria — nigra, as Ariſe 
totelis quorundam, J. B. 3. 818. Chab. 580, Dale. | 
It is called by Lemery (Favago oy C. B.) It is li 
potous as a Sponge, and ſmells like the Alga, Lmery 
mes. 

Tube third is called _ , WE 

_, Alcyonium vermitulatum, Offic. Alcyonium vermitulare Inbe- 
rati, C. B. 368, Alcyonium vermiculare, Imperat. 639. 12 
Oxon. 3. 654. Alchenium tertium Dioſcoridis, Cæſalpin. 608, 
Alcyoniuon vermiculatum purpureum candidum, & flaveſcenty 
Tourn. Inſt. 576, VxRmiculLATE BASTARD SPUNGE, 


It is called by Miileſium. | 
It is ih the Form of little Worms, of a purple Colour 
ſometimes white, and other Times yellow, and they give i 

the Name of Alcponium vermicilare. Lemery des Drogues. 
10 P fom 4 : 
Alcyoniam fluppoſutn, Offic, mum ſtuppe So . 
B. 3. 817, Rai Hiſt, 1. 82. Alcyonium ftuppoſum, Imp. 640. 
Tourn, Inſt. 576. Alcyonium ee, diftum, Chab. 579. Als 
cyonium * vel guartum Dioſeoridis & Imperati, C. B. 
68. Hiſt. 3. 654. THREADY BasT AAD SPUNGE; 


Called by Aleyonium molle. It is light and ſoft, teſem- 
g 
fifth 


1 


bli 


Le 
realy Wool Leue]. Lemery des Drogues. 
p 1 tar Offic. J. B. 3. 817. Ran Hiſt. r. 8 
yonuum tuberoſum, J. B. 3. 817, Raii t. 82. 
Hiſt. Oxon. + 954: Alcyonium — ficts forms, Imp. 
641. Tourn. 576. Alcyonum forma fruftis alicujus ficui, 
C. B. 368, TunzzRo0ss BASTARD SpunGr. Dale, 
It is called by Lemery, Alcyonium foramineſum. It is ſome- 
what like a Muſhroom, ſoft to the Toueh without Side, of a 
ſharp Taſte, but rough within, and porous like the Pumice- 
ſtone, without Smell. | 
There are, beſides theſe, a great many other Kinds. | 
They contain a great deal of Oil and Salt, ſome more thafi 
others, Lemery dei Drogues, ow 


Pany as 


_ - PagyARATION of ALCyYoniuM. 

To calcine any Species of theſe Meyonia, put them in an 
earthen Pot ever burnt, with a little Salt, and having well luted 
che Mouth, ſet it in the Furnace, and when the Pot is thoroughly 
baked, take it out, and lay it up for Uſe ; it is waſhed like the 
Cadmia, Dieſc. Lib. 5. Cap. 136. 

All the Alcyonia are ve and diſcuſſive, and of an acrid 
Quality ; but the Mileſian, or Vermiform, is the beſt ; where- 
fore, when it is burnt, it cures the Alopecia, and cleanſes 
Skin from the Impetigo and Vitiligo. That with a 

is the ſtron as not on ging, but excoria- 

ting; but that which is like greaſy Wool, is the weakeſt of all. 

FF Lib. 7. Cap. 3. | 

he firſt and ſecond Sort are proper for the Eryſipelas, the 

1 the Itch, the Leproſy, and all other Diſorders 

of the Skin, to take away Freckles from the Face, being ex- 
ternally applied in Powder, or in Decoction. 

The third is eſteemed good to excite Urine ; to expel the 
Stone of the Kidnies and Bladder ; to remove Obſtructions of 
the Spleen, and for the Dropſy;; it may be taken in Powder, 


or in Decoction. Being burnt, it the Hair grow, if 
applied to the Part, mixed with a little Wine, | 
The fourth is reſolvent. | 7 


The fifth is proper to clean the Teeth, and if it is calcined 

with Salt, makes a Depilatory, or Remedy to deſtroy Hair. 
des Drogues. 7 

ALDABARAM. A Name for the Seſamoide Bones of the 


* 


e fall aſunder and gape wide, and ſhite when 
are ” 
t flowers in and the Seed is ripe in a ſhort Time, and 
then — ork off and the Plat bon ter withers away 
to the very Root. 

It grows chiefly in the barren Sort of Paſtures, and oftentimes 
in Plowed Fields, being of no Uſe, but hurtful in both Situa- 
with Beans, and ſweetened with Honey, it is 
a Cough. It alſo cures Dimneſs of Sight, for which 

aſt a whole Seed into the Eye, where it cauſes no 
Diſorder, but takes off the Miſt or Cloud upon itſelf. It changes 
Colour, from Black begins to turn white, then ſwells, and 
comes out of itſelf, - Plin, Lib. 21. Cap. 5. 

Beſides the Fore-mentioned, Ray enumerates, 5 

1. Criſta Galli Maſ. J. B. Male Criſta Galli of John 
Bauhin, It differs from the Female in Tallneſs, growing | 
times to the Height of a Foot and half, has a ftronger Stalk, 
broader Leaves, and much larger Flowers, is whitet at the 
Tops, and has hairy Veſicles. It grows together with the Fe- 


4. 
f 
5 


male — the 1 about Geneva. 
2. Cri | ſpicata lutts 

ſpiked Cit Gert Moles, rrp Dos lr 
3. Trixafo Apula Unicaulis, rergdrazy; ( Tetraflachys Col. 


Crifta Galli ſpirata Flore vario ex allo & — — An Antir- 
rhinum Folio ſerrato, J. B. The Apulian 19 2 with a ſingle 
Stalk, the Tetraſtachys of Cblumna ; the ſpiked 85210 Galli 


Great Toe. See ALBADARA. See SES AMOIDAA. with the white and purple Flower. Su. Whether the Antir- 

ALEC, or ALECH. Pitriol. Rulandus, TFohnſon. rhenum, with a ſerrated of Jodi Jauhine ? 
ALECHARITH,. Mercury, Fohnſon. 4. Pedicularis pratenſis rubra W Park, Pratenſis pur- 
ALECTORIA, or Laris AL Ee ToRius. From dee, Purea, C. B. Ped; Ger. Pediciltris, quibuſdam Crifta 


a Cock, A Gem fabled to be found in the Stomach of a Cock, 
ſome ſay of a Capon, after it is four Years old. It is ſaid to 
be as clear as Cryſtal, or Rock-water, and about the Size of a 
Bean, Many chimerical Virtues are attributed to this Stone, 
as that it renders the Poſſeſſor rich, eloquent, and 
that it increa nereal Vigour, and ures Friends, If 
a Woman e it, ſome Authors aſſure us, that ſhe muſt 
of Neceflity be beautiful and charming in the Eyes of the 
Men, Pliny ſays, Milo of Crotona was invincible only be- 
cauſe he had this Gem in his Poſſeſſion, and carried it about 
him in his Combats. It has alſo, as it is reported, the Power 
of quenching Thirſt, and mitigating Heat, if held in the 
Mouth. Rulandus. Pliny. Gul. Menens, 
ALECTOROLOPHUS, A Plant thus — rey : 
Aleftorolophos, Offic, Crifle galli, Ger. 912. Emac. 1071. 
Chab. 467. Mer. Pin. 31. Rivin. Irr. M. 92. Dill. Cat. Gif, 
Bo, Criſla p- mina, J. B. 3. 436. Buxb. 88. Crifta 
s 


na 

galli prat or, comd fuſcd, R Flor. Jen. 194. Pe- 
dicularis fr Crifla 0 lutea, Park. Theat, 719. Raii Hiſt, 
1. 769. Synop. 3. 84 Pedicularis pratenſis lutea, vel Criſta 
WA C. B. in. 163. Tourn. Inſt. 172. Elem. Bot. 141. 
Boeth, Ind. A. 235. Hiſt. Oxon, 3. 426. Pedicularis pratenſis 
tutea 

23 


Crifla galli, Herbariorum, Merc. Bot. 1. 57. Phyt. 
YELLOow RATTLE. Dake, 
Aleftorolephor, which among us goes by the Name of Creft 
(Crifta} has Leaves like a Cock's Comb, or Creſt, many in 
umber, a ſlender Stalk, and black Seed. Pliny, Lib. 21. 


Cap. 5. 

Took writes, that this Herb is called Pedicularis for its poi- 
ſonous Qualities, and becauſe it infeſts the Meadows, and is an 
Enemy to Lice. On the Contrary, Dodonæus calls it Pedicu- 
lari: from its Effect, which is to breed Plenty of Lice upon the 
Cattle Which feed in the Paſtures where it grows. But to me 
the Leaves of this Plant ſeem, by their Furrows, to be very like 
the Back of a Louſe, and thence perhaps it took its Name. 

From a ſmall, white, ſingle Root, that ſends forth ſome col- 
lateral Sprays, and is not deep in the Ground, there ſhoots up a 
| Stalk, for the moſt Part ſingle, a Foot high, tiff, ſmooth, 
ſquare, ſtrait, lender, light, oftentimes variegated with black 
Spots and Streaks, and towards the Top of a purpliſh Colour. 
It is divided into ſeveral Branches, which ſtand oppoſite, and 


are encompaſſed by two Leaves, without Pedicles, wide at the 


Baſe, and ing garrower by Degrees, to the very Top, of 
a Finger's ſharp-pointed, indented at the Edges, re- 
ſembling a z Comb, a remarkable Vein running on the 


Right and Left to each Indenture. From the Midft of the 
Leaves proceed ſmall Branches by Paits, or two ſtanding op- 
_ On the Tops of the Stalk and the Branches grow ſmall 
Flowers cloſe ſet, in the Form of an Ear, or Spike, and pro- 
ceeding in like Manner from the Leaves, a ſingle one from each 
Sinus, with _ ſkort Pedicles, The Flower-cup is turgid, 
compreſſed, cut juſt within the Edge into four acute Seg- 
ments. The Flowers are mo yellow, in Shape re- 
ſembling a Hood, which incloſes and hides from View a flen- 


der Style, with four Chives, and their Apices. The Flower 
falling off, the Cup ſwells into a vaſtl r Veſicle, which 
contains within itſelf and compreſſes a veſſel, divid- 


ed in the Middle into two Cells, which hold ſeveral Seeds cloſe- 
ly compreſſed, and ſurrounded with a membranaceous Border 


of a duſty Colour. When the Seed is ripe, the membranous ſon. 


rn 


» 
Galli Flure rubro, J. B. RED RaTTLE. 

The Flowers, as in the common Criſta Galli, ſpring forth 
from lax, ſmooth Veſicles, but not ſo much compreſſed, fur- 
rowed, and of a deep Green, a little inclining to Red, and 
are of a red Colour, ſeldom of a Carnation or White. The 
upper Lip has a Beak, and conceals within its two Cells four yel- 
low Apices, deeply ſet with a purpliſh Style ; the lower is deeply 
cut or jagged into three exactly round Lobes. The Leaves have 
ſomething reſembling Filipendula, but are much ſmaller, and 
more nicely cut at the Edges, are of a green or light red Colour, 
and ſtand on weak, w, angulous Stalks, eight or nine 
The Root is ſomewhat bitteriſh, white, furrow- 


ed, ſhaped like that of Parſley, ſcarce as big as one's little 


Finger, but runs out in ſmall Fibres. From the Top of the 
Root 41 broad, thick, ſharp- pointed Leaves, ſerrated 
round the Edges, from the Middle of which the other Leaves 
together with the Stalk ariſe, The firſt Leaves of the new- 
ſprung Plant are fo like the Oak-fern, both in Shape and Inci- 
— that ſome would take them for the ſame. The Seed is 
of a Colour, and round, contained in large, falcated Ve- 
ſicles, which run out with a Sort of Beak, 

It grows in Meadows, Paſtures, and on Heaths, wherever 
the Ground is moiſt and boggy, in great Plenty, all over 


England. 

4 Pedicularis paluſtris rubra elatiar. An Pedicularia Cam- 

955 prior ſpecies Trag. The red, tall Pedicularis of the 
6 . Whether it be the firſt Specics of the Field Pe- 

dicularis of 'T ragus ? 

This Herb, if we believe Tragus, eaten by the Cattle, 

breeds ſuch Swarms of Lice about them, that they are not to 

be cured „ r and Danger. N 

6. Crifta Galli montana,  Floribus pallidis in ſpicam congeſtit. 
T0 Crifla Galli of the Mountains, with a Spike l. 

owers, 

7. Pedicularis major Dalethampii, J. B. Alpina Filicis Fu- 
lis major, C. B. Major Alpina. Pedicularis of Dale- 
champius, John Bauhine. The greater Alpine Sort, with the 
agg aſpar Bauhine. The greater Alpine Sort of Par- 

inſon. | | 
8. Fil montana altera, C. B. Montana mollior altera, 
Park. Alettor II. Cluſ. Hiſt, One of the two Moun- 
tain Filipendulas of C. B. The ſoſter of the two Mountain 
Species of Parkinſon, The eleventh Species of Aleforolophus 
in Cluſius. 

9. Pedicularis Bulboſa, J. B. montana Flore P.- 
dicularie, C. B. Fil montana major albida, Park. Alec- 
torolophus Alpinus mdr 1. Cluſ. Filipendula montana, Ger. 
The bulbous Pedicularis of J. B. The Mauntain Filipendula, 
with the Flower of Pedicularia, C. B. The greater Whlite 
Mountain Filipendula of Park. The firſt Species of the greater 
5 of Cluſius. The Mountain Filif of 


10. Pedicularis Alpina lutza, C. B. Park. Alpina Flare lu- 
tes, Radice nigra, J. B. The yellow Alpine Pedicularit of 


C. B. and Parkinſon, . The Alpine Pedicularis, with a yellow 


Flower, and a black Root, of J. B. 

11. Crifta Galli umbellata, C. B. Prod. Galli lutea wmbel- 
lata, Park. The umbelliferous Criſia Galli, in Gaſpar Bauhine's 
Prodromus. The yellow umbelliferous Criſta Galli of Parkin- 


12, Criſta 


12. Oiſe Gall engu/fifolie mintene, C. B att The bar 
r Crifta Galli of C. Bauhin d Parkinſon. 
Nl Hap 2 
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ALEIMMA. Mn. An Ointment or Liniment, any 


unctuous or greaſy Topic, that has no Wax in the Compoſi- 
tion, to give it a greater Conſt 
ALEION. "Am. An Epithet applied by Hippocrates to 


Water. Ir ſignifies . 
It Ggnifies the Oil of V and 


ALEIPHA, s. 
Fat of Animals. It farther ſignifies any Sort of medicated Oil, 
that is, Oil impregnated with aromatic, or fragrant Vegetables, 
prepared for anointing the Body, and therefore of ſuch a Conſi- 
ſence as is proper for this Purpoſe ; conſequently no Wax enters 
the Compoſition of an Aleipha, nor Powders in Quantities ſuſfi- 
cient to render it too thick, 

Hippocrates, and all the Antients, abound with Ointments, 
which they applied not only as Topics to particular Parts, but 
with a Deſign of inducing ſome Alteration in the general Ha- 
bit, as we may learn from their almoſt univerſal Uſe of them 
in all Diſtempers, both acute and chronical. And it is remark- 
able, that they frequently relaxed the Skin by warm Baths be- 
fore the Application of their Oils, with a View of gaining a 
more eaſy Admiſſion to the Particles of Oil into the Habit. 

It is amazing that this Practice which the Antients recom- 
mend fo ſtrongly, and from which it is evident they found 

reat Advantages, ſhould fo far have grown into Diſuſe, as to 
be ſeldom or never taken any Notice of by the Moderns in the 
Cure of Diſtempets, though it ſeems to be of Im 
to deſerve the Regard of Practitioner. I am 
afraid this is not the only Inſtance of a Diſadvantage ariſing 
from a Dependance on "Theory, ſo far as to proſeribe from 
Practice whatever has not ſuited with the crude and imperfect 
Ideas we conceive of the Operation of natural or artificial Bo- 
dies, without conſulting Experience, the only Thing which 
ſhould guide us, and which is capable of determining, whether 
the Theories we form are juſt, or otherwiſe. 

I think the following Fact will make it highly probable, that 
Phyſicians have done extremely wrong, to negle& fo much as 
they bave, the general or particular Uſe of Oils. 

he Year before the V iper-catchers diſcovered that the com- 

mon Salad Oil was their grand Secret for curing the Bite of a 
Viper, I employed theſe People to get a conſiderable Number 
of Vipers, in order to make ſome Experiments. Arcording- 
ly a great many , Chickens, and ſome Cats were bitten, ſome 
of which were cured, and others ſuffered to die of their Wounds, 
Upon diſſecting thoſe which died I obſerved, that the Blood 
all along the Courſe of the Veſſel which was wounded 
Viper, was coagulated like Jelly, looked black, and ftagnated, 
and the nearer it a ched the Heart, the wider was the Coa- 
322 Lividnefs, and Stagnation, ſpread. Tf then the Poi - 

n of a Viper produces deleterious Effects by cauſing a Stag» 
nation of the Blood, it ſeems plain, that Oil muſt cure the 
Diſorders depending upon ſuch a venomous Bite, by reſolving 
— already made, and preventing more from being 

It is, 1 confeſs, a Secret to me, how Oil performs theſe 
ſalutary Reſolutions of coagulated Blood, for I can form no 
ſatisfactory Idea of its mechanical Way of acting, in order to 
produce ſuch an 1 1 3 it has been ſaid, that the 

line Spiculæ of the * nim are inveloped and blunted 
the viſcid 22 45 of Oil ; but this gives me no Satisfaction, 4 
by any Thing which appears, it may or may not be ſo. But 
let this Reſolution be brought about by any mechanical Means 
whatever, if Oil applied externally is capable of reſolving coa- 

[rom Blood, and of hindering the Blood from running into 
Concretions, in one Inſtance, it occurs to me, that it ma 
probably have the ſame Effect in other Cafes, where the Blood 

a Tendency to ſtagnate and coagulate. And if fo, utiver- 
fal Unctions may, in an inflammatory State of the whole Blood, 
be of great Uſe ; as particular Unctions may be, when parti 


cular Parts are inflamed, that is, where the Blood ftagnates, 


and cbagulates. In Confirmation of this, it muſt be remem - 
bered, that Relaxing the Solids is the moſt eſſectual Method of 


removing Inflammations, and that Oil is known to relax na 


great Degree. J 
* Hence we may form a Judgment of their Opinions who for- 
bid the Appli of Oils to i Tumors, where 


the Intention is to diſcuſs, for Fear it ſhould obſtruct the Pores; 
for though the Pores ſhould be obſtructed by the Application of 
Oils, if theſe Oils reſolve and prevent — — their good 
Effects will more than over-ballance the Miſchiefs which may 
ariſe from their Obſtructing the Pores. : 
_ ALELAION. 'Avvaw An Application made Uſe of by 
_ in lax Tumors, It eonlifts of Oil beat up with Sak. 
Geftus. a 
— "ALEMA. "Ammuz. Bai Meal, ' 
ALEMBACI. Burnt Lead, Ritlanths. 
ALEMBIC. Rulandus explains this Aren. 
ALEMBICUS. The Derivation of this Word is half Ara- 


bie, half Greek, It comes from the Word "aft, which is 


by the 


flies, Seis. 1. 


ſe of Retorts became ſo common as they have 
ſome Years, the moſt general Way of diſtilling was to 
Matter to be diſtilled into a Veſſel, called 4 Beds, 
Head to it, in order to receive the Vapour, 
enſing into a Liquor, is conveyed by a Cu- 
„or Beak, from'the Head into the Recei- 
. This Head is 1 Alembic, and is called A- 
bicus Roftratus, to diſtinguiſh it from another Sort of Alembic, 
called Alembieus Cœcus, a blind Alembic, which is without a Pi 
or Canal, and is deſtined to receive Subſtances of a dryer Na- 
ture, which are ſublimed into it out of the Body, 
alſo the Alembic is perforated at the Top, in order to per- 
mit a Part of the Vapour to eſcape. Thus is Membic propert 
t it is now frequently * 


the Head of a Diſtilling-veſſel, 
„ the whole A tus. 

ALEMBROTH. In a Treatiſe printed in the Theatrum 
Chymicum, Val. 4. called Super Traftatulum, Mer Fugi dum bi- 


bit, Alembroth is ſaid to be a Chaldee Word, importing Clavis 
Artis, the Key of Art. Rulandus explains this by Sal Mereuril, 
or Sal Philsſophorum UW Artis, Caſtellus ſays it is called alſo 
Elembrot, and Sal s, of Sal Fixfonis. Some Sorts of this 
are prepared artificially, but that from which the others ſeem 
to have taken their Name is faid to be produced naturally in 
Cyprus, and to be got in the Form and Colour of concreted 
Blood. Alembroth deficcatum is explained by Rolandus, Salt of 
Tartar. Hence Alembrath ſhould to kignify a fixed Alca- 
line Salt, either natural, or artificial, which are all uſes - 
ful in opening the Bodies of Metals, deſtroying their Sulphur, 
and promoting their Separation from the Ore. | 
ALEMZADAT. Sl Ammeniac. Rulandis. | 
ALENON, "Amis, Gorrzus ſays Actius calls Oil of Al- 
monds Ae ia. 
ALEOPHANGINA PILULE, A Pill directed by the 
College, thus prepared : | | 
Take of Cinnamon, Cloves, the lefſer Cardamoms, Nutmegs, 
Mace, Calamus Aromaticus, Carpobalſam, or in its De- 
fe Juniper Berries, Schœnanth, yellow Sanders, Galan- 
pab, red Roſe- Leaves, each half an Ounce : Let theſe 
groſly powdered, and a Lincture be drawn from them 
with Spirit of Wine, in a glaſs Veſſel cloſe , enough 
to ſtrain off three Pints, in which diſſolve one Pound of 
the fineſt Aloes, and to it add of Maſtich and Myrrh in 
Powder, each half an Ounce ; of Saffron, two Drams ; of 
Peruvian Balſam, half a Dram; and reduce the Whole it» 
to a due Confiſtence for Pills, by Evaporation of the ſu- 
perfluous Moiſture over an Heat of warm Aſhes. Londen. 
Diſpenſatery. 

„The Quantities of ſome of the Ingredients are ſomewhat 
% diminiſhed to what they were before. Theſe are the Pilu- 
« l# Aromatice of Meſue. Zwelfer is very large in bis Ani- 
« madverſions upon this Compoſition, which in the ans 
« Diſpenſatory a little differs from this, and he is very elaborate 
« in its Correction. He directs to draw the aromatic Part of 


the Ingredients off by two or three Cohobations with five or 
« fix Qunces of Spirit of Wine by a Retort, which is to be 
« ſaved; and a Decoction made of the Reſiduum in plain Wa- 
ter, in which the Aloes is to be diflalved and evaporated, and 
„then the Myrrb, Maſtich, and Saffron to be put to it, with 
« the aromatic Spirit before drawn ; or alſe to take ſuch Aro» 
% matics as have not their eſſential Oils in the Shops, and ma- 
% rape-thus; and put a due Proportion of thoſe eflential Oi 
« which are drawn, to the Whole at laſt, which ſeems to 
« the better Way, This i directed in the Pharmacepatia Res 
ia with Hellebore, and intitled, Pilule — Capi- 
n but they ase no out of Uſe.” Quiney's 
This Medicine is imitated from Lampon's Hiera, deſcribed 
by Galen, L. 8. de Compoſitions Medicametorum, C. 2. 
ALEORE; A. From aw, to avoid or e/capr, is uſed 
Hippocrates to ſignify that Eaſe which a Perſon from 
Abatement or Intermiſſion coy eee * Ane yag wivow 
ale, wagixys ey M ©* emi Diſorder 
<< adminiices great L or Relief to the Patient. Progne- 


” ALEOS. M. Taken 3 
crouded, condenſed, or continued, and in this 8 1 ip- 
pocrates, who, ſpeaking of the Epimenia, fays, ax wo 
. % ua. * Bur if they flow in great tities and without 
« Tntermiſfion.” . two 2 e N 
deus fixes & dr Tn. If they come down ve 

eee ln 
« affected De Harb. Mulier. L. 1. | 

Taken as a Subſtantive, it is interpreted by Heſychius and 
others, by the Words Gigs, Se., Heat, Warmth; and is 
detived by them from , Fear, | 4 

| ALES, 


sc 


\ 


' heaped, condenſed, crouded. In this Sens it is gpplied by 


A L E 


ALES; . An Adjective, which like he,, 13 
ip- 
rates to the Excrements in the Caſe of Polemarchus's W ife, 
the ſeventh Book of his Epidemics, 
It alſo ſometimes ſignifies contratted, as, Tir Milgiur aan inoiur. 
«© The Womb being contratted,” De Morb. Mulier. L. 1. 
The Chymiſts likewiſe give this Name to a compound 


ALES CRUDUM, Crude Ales, is thoſe Drops which often 


fall in the Night Time in the Month of June, Johnſon. 


ALESCH. Alumen um, Plumoſe Alum, See ALUMEN. 

ALETON. "amis. al, as Erotian and Heſychius ex- 
plain it. It ſeems derived from «x, to grind, and to import 
the Meal of any Sort of Corn, This Word is frequently made 
Uſe of by Hippocrates. Thus de Viftus Ratione, Lib, 2. he 
ſays, "Ado babe awipon © 33d wx, Pure Meal drank in 
Water refrigerates, And a little after he informs us that Meal, 
Hulu, drank in Milk is more * to purge than when taken 
in Water. In the ſecond Book of Epidemics the ſame Author, 
ſpeaking of the CE ſophagus a little obſcurely, ſays, Mare ds brg- 
phranw Sam, x; Jie dxgiler, give very het Meal, and unmixed 
Miu. The Interpreters tranſlate M, by 9 as if Hip- 
pocrates directed a Cataplaſm of Meal and Wine, which ſeems 
a Miſtake in this Place, though in others he orders Cataplafms 
of Meal (4) for particular Purpoſes, 
.  ALEURON, "Amnvzw, Heal. From , to grind. It ſtrict- 
ly ſignifies the Meal of Wheat, but is applied by Hippocrates to 
| eal of Lentils, or of the Seeds of Darnel. 


ALEXANDER. A Phyſician of the ſixth Century was 


named Trallianus, from Tralles, a City of Lydia where he was 
born, He was equally happy in all the Circumſtances of his 
Birth, for Tralles was famous for the Purity of its Dialect, and 
his Father Stephanus was by Profeſſion a Phyſician, whoſe 
Tenderneſs probably enforced his Inſtructions, and contributed 
much to the Advancement of his Son's Studies, 
Alexander having been ſome Time taught by his Father, either 
after his Death, or in Hopes that as every Man of Eminence 
has ſome Excellencies peculiar to himſelf, the Precepts of another 
Maſter might afford him new Light, became the Diſciple of 
another Phyſician, the Father of that Coſmas at whoſe Requeſt 
he compiled his Book, and made ſuch Advances in Phyſic, as 
procured him when he engaged in Practice the higheſt Reputa- 
tion 3 a Reputation ſo extenfive that not only at Rome, but 
wherever he travelled, he was conſulted and applied to as the 
greateſt Maſter of his Art, and became known by the Title of 
ALEXANDER THE PHYSICIAN, | 
His Claim to this honorary Appellation appears to have been 
founded not upon popular Caprice, or ſome ſingle Inſtances of 
accidental Succeſs, to one or other of which many have been 
indebted both for their Honours and their Riches, but to exten- 
ſive Knowledge, and judicious Practice. He is the only Writer 
of the later Ages who has ventured to form his own or 
who can claim the Character of an original Author. 
His Method is accurate and perſpicuous ; he begins with the 
Diſtempers of the Head, and deſcends to all the Parts of the Bo- 
dy in their natural Order, His Account of the Diagnoſtics is 
remarkably exact, and his Method of Cure for the moſt Part ra- 
tional and ſalutary, "% 2 
_ , Without engaging in Diſquiſitions relating to the Materia 
Medica, Anatomy, or Surgery, he confines himſelf to the De- 
ſcription' of Diſeaſes, which ſeems to be his peculiar Excellency, 
and the Method of Cure, which the Multiplicity of his Practice 
enabled him to lay down with more Accuracy and Certainty, 
than thoſe whoſe Learning was leſs aſſiſted by Experience. 
Of many Caſes he has left exact Hiſtories, with a regular Detail 
of the Succeſſion of the Symptoms, and the Application of his 
Medicines. $5.1 U 
It is to be obſerved to his Honour that his Omiſſion of Sur- 
pery was not the Effect of his Ignorance of that Science, but of 
is Knowledge of the Art of Writing, and his Conviction of 
the Neceſſity of one ſimple Wniform Plan, He had obſerved 
how much Dig teſſions into remote Enquiries, and a Mixture of 
different Subjects, had contributed to the Obſcurity of Writings 


| Intended to promote Science, and therefore propoſed, as he in- 


forms us, to treat of Fractures and the Diſeaſes of Eyes in ſepa+ 
rate Books. | A wt) 
His intire Omiſſion of the Di rs of N emen, is another 
Inftance of. the Accuracy of his A As thoſe Diſorders 
eed from the peculiar Structure and Functions of the Parts, 
Er imagined, that they had no Place in a. general 
Treatiſe 3 and that by enlarging his Scheme he ſhould 
only perplex it. r 
Whether he intended another Treaiſe on Female Diſeaſes, or 
whether he lived to execute his other Deſigns, it is now im- 
poſſible to diſcover;; but as he wrote the Books which now re- 
main in his old Age, when he could no longer ſupport the Fa- 
tigue of PraQtice, it is more probable that he did not live to 
finiſh his Deſigns than that any of his Works could periſh. 


He appears through his w 


Precepts of greater Certainty, the Dictates of Reaſon, 


| e Works to have attended dili- 
gently not only the Inſtructions of his Predeceſlors, but to the 


ALE 


and the Evidence of Experience. He ſeems to have adven- 
tured to uſe violent Methods in Extremities, yet not wan- 
tonly to have ſported with Life. He frequently deviates from 
the received Practice, and perhaps the Introduction of Steel in 
Sub/tance may be juſtly aſcribed to him, ſince it is mentioned by 
no earlier Author, 1 

Alexander's Learning and Judgment did not exempt him 
from ſome Weakneſſes, ſrom which it might be juſtly ex- 
nary that either his Reaſon ſhould have preſerved him, or his 

rience ſet him free, 

He is ſtrongly inclined to believe whatever has been told of 
the Efficacy of Medicines, and ſeems never to ſuſpect either 
Weakneſs or Impoſture, Nor is the Power of Medicines the 
only Object of his Credulity, which extends even to the Effica- 
cy of Amulets and Charms, and he mentions ſome Remedies 
of this Sort for the Ague, Stone, Gout, and Colic. Thoſe 
whoſe Reverence for Antiquity produces in them a Regard 
even for the Follies and Superſtitions of antient Times, may 
here gratify their Curioſity with a Quotation from Oſtanes, 
one of the old Perſian Magi. 

It is uſeleſs either to inquire into the Reaſons of this Neprava- 
tion of Alexander's Underſtanding, or to extenuate his Error, 
by enumerating the learned and wiſe Men that have been 
mifled by Superſtition, The Cauſes of Error are innumer- 
able, and therefore cannot be particularly pointed out, and to 
produce Teſtimonies in Favour of Folly, is at leaſt to contri- 
bute very little to its Extirpation, 

It is probable from ſome of theſe Charms, which conſiſt of 
Paſſages from the Bible that Alzxander was a Chriſtian ; but if 
this Proof of his Religion be allowed, it evinces likewiſe, what 
is no. Advancement of his Character, that he had learned his 
Religion with a very ſlight Attention. 

Whatever might have been his Character as a Man, he has 
deſerved as a Writer much more Applauſe than he commonly 


receives, and perhaps he is in Merit the next of the Greek Au- 


thors to Aretzus and Hippocrates, 


The EprTtTions of ALEXANDER's WoRKs are 


In Greek, Parifiis apud Robertum Stephanum, - 1548, Ful. 
cum Caſftigationibus Facobi Goupili, 
An old barbarous /Latin Tranſlation, in the Opinion of 
Fabricius, from ſome Arabic Tranſlation, under the Title of 
Alexandri Yatros Practica, of which there have been many Edi- 
a Lugdum, 1504. 40. Papiæ, 1512. 800. Venetits, 1522, 
ol, W 
Albanus Torinus afterwards put this into better Latin, but 
this was not a Tranſlation from the Greek, but a Metaphraſis 
of the barbarous Tranſlation above-mentioned, It was publiſh- 
ed, Baſil, apud Henricum Petri, 1533. Fel. and 1541. Fal. 
Johannes Guinterius Andernacus tranſlated the Greek into 
Latin. Of this Tranſlation there have been the following 
Editions : | 3 | 
Argentorati apud Remigium Guidenem, 1549. Sve. 
Lugduni apud Antonium Vincentium, 1560. 12 m0. 
Lugduni, 1575, cum Jabunnis Molinæi Annotationibus, | 
This Tranſlation is alſo amongſt the Medice Artis Principes, 
publiſhed by Stevens. 
Many detached Pieces have alſo been publiſhed amongſt Col- 
lections of Authors upon different Medicinal Subjects. | 
- | Theze is a (mall Treatiſe, Thy yl, of Worms, which is 
aſcribed to Alexander by Mercurialis, and is addrefled by Alex- 
ander to his Friend 'I heodorus. This is publiſhed amongſt 
ſome of the Works of Mercurialis, and is inſerted by Fabri- 
cius in his Bibliotheca Græca, in Greek and Latin, at the End 
on his aj of Alexander. It is not printed amongſt his other 
or ' 
There were many Phyſicians of this Name before Alexander 
Tralkanu, but we know of nothing remarkable relating to 


them. | | 
- ALEXANDRIA. . A Name of the Daphne ( Bay- tree) it is 
hot, acrid, and bitteriſh ; whence it provokes Urine and the 
Menſes. [The Daphnoides ( Periwinkle) has the fame Qualities, 
and fo has the Chamædaphne (Spurge-laure!) which is alſo eaten. 
P. Aginet. L. 2. C. 3. | | 
, ALEXANDRI ANTIDOTUS AUREA. Alexander's gal- 
den Antidote, excellent for Defluxions from the Head, for it 
immediately alleviates the Pain of it, ſtops Tears from the Eyes, 
and cures the Tooth- ach, not only drank but laid on the Place. 
It perfectly relieves thoſe who are taken with a ſudden Fit of an 
Epilepſy, compoſes the extravagant Geſtures of mad People, 
and is admirable for all Kinds of Pain in the Head, It is good 
for coughing, conſumptive, cardiac, and aſthmatic Patients. 
It wonderfully relieves ſuch as vomit Blood, from ſome in- 
ward Eroſion, is good for the Palſy, and Diſorders of the 
Viſcera and Sides, breaks the Stone, cures the Strangury and 
Difficulty of Urine, and all Diſorders of the Uterus; gives Re- 
lief in „ Tertian, and Quartan Agues, if taken be- 
fore the Fit. Whoever ſhall accuſtom himſelf to this Antidote, 


will never be ſubject to the Apoplexy nor Colic. It is prepar- 
ed in this Manner: 


| "Take 


* 


Take of Afarabacca, Henbane, Carpobalſamurt, each two 
Drams and a half; of Cloves, Opium, Myrrb, Cyperus, 
each two Drams ; of Opobalſamum, Indian Leaf, Cina- 
mon, Zedoary, Ginger; Coſtus, Coral, Caſſia, Euphorbi- 
um, Gum Tragacanth, Frankincehſe, Styrax Calamita, 

| Celtic Nard, Spignel, Hartwort, Muſtard, Saxifrage, Dill, 


Aniſe, each one Dram; of Xylaloes, Rheum Ponticum, 
Alipta Moſchata, Caſtor, Spikenard, Galangals, Opopo- 
nax, Anacardium, Maſtich, crude Sulphur, Peony, Erin- 


go, Pulp of Dates, red and white, HermodaQyls, Roſes, 
Thyme, Acorus, Penyroyal, Gentian, the Bark of the 
Root of Mandrake, Germander, Valerian, Biſhops Weed, 
Bay-Berries, long and white Pepper, Xylobalſamum, Car- 
nabadium (that is, according-to the Commentator, Ethio- 
pian Cummin) Macedonian Parſley-ſeeds, Lovage, the Seeds 

of Rue, and Sinon (a Sort of wild Parſley, according to the 
Commentator) of each a Dram and half ; of pure Gold, 
pure Silver, Pearls not perforated, the Blatta Byzantina, 
the Bone of the Stag's Heart, of each the Quantity of four- 
teen Grains of Wheat ; of Sapphire, Emerald, and Jaſper 
Stones, each one Dram; of Haſle-nut, two Drams ; of Pel- 
litory of Spain, Shavings of Ivory, Calamus odoratus, each 
the Quantity of twenty-nine Grains of Wheat; of Honey 
or Sugar a ſufficient Quantity. The Doſe is the Quantity of 
an Haſle- nut. Adyrepſus, Sect. 1. Cap. 1. 


ALEXANDRI REGIS COLLYRIUM SICCUM, King 
Alexander's dry Medicine for the Eyes, was compoſed of Saffron, 
Celtic Nard, and Terra Ampelitis (a Sort of bituminous Coal). 
Aetius, Tetr. 2. C. 39. ; 

- ALEXANDRINUM EMPLASTRUM VIRIDE. A 
- Plaiſter deſcribed by Celſus, L. 5. C. 19. and by him recom- 
mended as a Drawer. "” 


Take of Plumoſe Alum, one Ounce twenty Grains ; Sal 
Ammoniac, ſeven Drams ſeventeen Grains and a half; 
- Squama Eris, two Ounces forty Grains; of Myrrh and 
Frankincenſe, each two Ounces, two Drams, Grey tis 
Grains; of Wax, one Pound, ſeven Ounces, four Drams, 
fifteen Grains; of Colophonian or Pine-roſin, two Pounds, 
five Drams, fifty-five Grains; of Oil, half a Pint; of Vi- 
negar, a Pint. | 


ALEXANTHI, or ALTI AT. Rulandus explains this 
Nu Kris, Flubers of Copper, perhaps the Ruſt. 


. » ALEXASTHA. "Axitzolas, Erotian and Heſychius — ſubtile Parts of the morbific Matter, by the Pores of the Skin, in 


Plain it by the Word gba, to bring Aid, repel, ſuccour ; and 
thus it is uſed by Hippocrates, d. ov» roiow ienrndivuan rouriuow 
eNtaolzs, by this Regimen therefore ſuch muſt be relieved. De 
Falub. Vill. Rat. ID 

_-ALEXICACON. An Amulet; ſaid to be powerful againſt 
Poiſons. From a, to repel, and a Evil, Blancard, 
ALEXION. This Phyſician lived in the Time of Cicero 
and Atticus, and had a great Share in the Friendſhip of both 
thoſe illuſtrious Perſons, He died before Cicero, and was ve 
much, lamented by him, as appears from what Cicero himſelf 
writes to Atticus on that Occaſion: O faftum malt de 
*Alexione ] incredibile off quantd me moleſtid affecerit ; net me- 
„ hercule ex ea parte maximꝰ quod pleriqus mecum; at quem 
« igitur te Medicum conferes ? Duid mihi jam Medico Aut ſi 
© opus eft, tanta inopia gt? Amorem erga me, humanitatem, ſua- 
« wvitatemgue defidero ; etiam illud, quid eft quod non pertimeſcen- 
& dum fit, cùm hominem temperantem, ſummum Medicum, tantus im- 
«6 proviſo morbus oppreſſerit ? Sed ad hær onnia una conſolatio eft, 
guad ea conditione nati ſumus , ut nibil quod homint accidere poſſit 
© recuſare debeamus.” —Epiſtol, ad Attic. Lib, 15. Cap. 1.— 
© What a Misfortune is the Death of Alexion / I cannot expreſs 
how deeply I am affected by it; not for that Reaſon which 
<<. chiefly afflicts others, their being at a Loſs what Phyſician 
they ſhall apply themſelves to. For what Occafion-have I 
<< for a Phyſician? Or if I had, is there fo great a Scarcity of 
them; No,—what I lament is the warm and ſincere Friend, 
<* the generous, humane Man, and the agreeable Companion. 
< Beſides, what has not one to fear, when we ſee it in the 
Power of a Diſeaſe to ſnatch away, ſo ſuddenly, a Man of 
* his Temperance and conſummate Skill in Phyſic ? But for 
«© all theſe Things we have only one Conſolation, namely, 
that we are born into the World on this Condition, that 
ve ſubmit to all thoſe Accidents to which human Nature is 
* ſubjet.” What Cicero ſays here gives us a very advanta- 
geous Idea of this Phyſician. It is a Loſs to the World that 
we have no farther Particulars concerning him. 
ALEXIPHARMACA. From te, 10 repel or drive away, 
and @«uazs, properly a Poiſon, Alexi ics. An Alexiphar- 
mic ſeems originally to have ſignified a Remedy to expel, or pre- 
vent the ill Effects of Poiſons taken internally, and this is Ga- 
- Jen's Explanation. But ſince ſome amongft the Moderns had 
| _—_ up a chimerical Poiſon, in order to inflame or other- 


* 
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Alexipharmics have been underfiood to mean Remedies | 
to expel this Poiſon by the cutaneous , Pores, in the Form af 
Sweat, Hence it rs, that flexi, cs mean juſt the 
ſame as Suderifics, I am perſuaded that no was ever 
introduced into Medicine without very ill Effects upon Prac- 
tice ; but that which paved the Way for Alexipharmics has exert- 
ed extraordinary Heroiſms, and made uncommon Havock 
amongſt Mankind, «2 1 
Hippocrates * his Treatiſe de 2 Fitus in Arutit, has 
the following Pa : r m the Beginning of an inflamma- 
tory Dijea n Cure by Cathariics, A m the leaſt 
diminiſh the Tenſion and Inflammation of the Part affe@ted'; for 
the Diſtemper in this State of Crudity, will" not pied to juch- 
. Medicines ; on the Contrary, this Me Treatment liqueſies 
and waſtes the ſound Parts, which would atherwiſe re/iſt the DN 
z. and when the Body is in this Manner weakened, the D 
eaſe gets Ground, till at laſt it becomes incurable. + Though this 
is faid with a great deal of Juſtneſs and Propriety, I am per- 
ſuaded it may with ſtronger Reaſon be applied to Sudorifics, that 
is, to Alexipharmics, which frequently do. a great deal of Miſ- 
chief, And indeed there is nothing in which: the lower Claſo 
of Practitioners in Phyſic make more fatal Errors, than in the 
Uſe of Alexipharmics, which I have frequently known exhibited 
to young People of plethoric Habits, in the very Beginning of 
Fevers, and even without previous Evacuations.  . . | 
About the Year 1723, 17 24, Or 1725, a Fever appeared with 
uncommon Violence, and was more univerſal than any I have 
ever known, and by this great Numbers of working People 
periſhed, inſomuch that in many Countries ſcarcely enough . 
were left to gather in the Fruits of the Earth; and this Sort 
of Fever continued for many Years after, In this Diforder it 
was remarkable, that a warm Regimen, or hot Medicines, ſel- 
dom or never failed to render the Fever continual, and keep it 
ſo, bringing on Deliria, and all Symptoms of Malignity ; 
whereas a cool Regimen, with Evacuations by Bleeding, and 
Purging with Caution, and an intire Abſtinence from hot Me- 
dicines, almoſt always brought the Fever to a regular Intermiſ- 
ſion, and then the Bark effectually took it off. As I had an 
Opportunity of ſeeing a great Number of Patients under this 
Fever, I was abundantly convinced, that more died of Alext- 
pharmics than of the Diſtemper itſelf. ARA | 
But that I may not appear ſingular with Reſpect to this Sort 
of Medicine, I ſhall give the Opinion of the illuſtrious Hoff- 
man upon this Subject, who having juſt before mentioned Ca- 
thartics goes on thus : | 
There is another Set of Evacuants which carry off the more 


a plentiful, leſs offenſive, gentle, and more imperceptible Man- 
ner. The Remedies moſt conducive to this are called Sudori- 


fits, and by the Greeks Hydrotics ; by whoſe Operation a ſen- 


ſible Moiſture is perſpired through the cutaneous Glands; - Of 
the vegetable Kind the moſt efficacious, for this Purpoſe, are 
the Roots of a very acrid, penetrating, oily "Taſte, as thoſe of 
Angelica, the different Species of Maſter-wort, Butter-burr, , 
Elecampane, Lovage, Swallow- wort, Valerian, Contrayerva, 
Virginia .Snake-root, Lignum Guajacum, and Saſſafras, with 
their Barks. In the mineral Kingdom crude Antimony, Regu- 
lus Antimonii medicinalis, volatile Tincture of Sulphur, pre- 
pared of Quick-lime, Sal Ammoniac and Sulphur, corrected 
and fixed Sulphur of Antimony, and alſo the Mixtura ſim- 
plex. Likewiſe Venice Treacle, its Eſſence, Spirit, and Wa- 


ter ; all Spirits and volatile Salts urg from the Parts of 


Animals, particularly Harts- horn, Ivory, and Earth- worms, 
Spiritus Buſſii, Tartar, Silk, Soot, the Eſſences of Woods, and 
the diſtilled fœtid Oils, as foztid Oil of Harts- horn diſſolved in 
irit of Wine. | | ' 
Theſe nobler Medicines; of the ſudorific Kind, owe the Vit 
tue of their Operation to the Power they poſſeſs of increaſing 
the Syſtaltic Motion of the Heart, and the Elaſticity of the Ar- 


teries, as to the Number and Force of their Vibrations, by 


which Means, a greater Velocity being added to the Circulation, 
they protrude the perſpirable Matter through the outward and 
porous Subſtance of the Skin, This they perform either by a 
ſubtile, acrid, hot Oil, as the Roots above-mentioned, which 
are alſo called Alext es z or by a volatile empyreumatic 
Salt of an i ature, ſuch as are all the Spirits, vola- 
tile Salts, and Oils from Animals; or by an acrid, reſinous 
Salt, more or leſs fixed, as the Root of white Burnet,” Guaja- 
cum and its Bark, Contrayerva, Virginia Snake-root ; or laſtly, 
act, and that very powerfully, by Means of a very ſine 
mineral Salt and Sulphur, by which they rouſe the nervous 
Fibres to a violent Motion; and for this Purpoſe a very ſmall 
Doſe: is ſufficient. * Thus a ſingle Grain of our diaphoretic 
Mercury, or two or three Grains of fixed Sulphur of Anti- 
mony will raiſe a Sweat over every Part of the Body. A De- 
coction of the Woods, or a Decoction of crude Antimony 
with the Woods, alſo Regulus Antimomi medicinalis have the 
ſame Effect. i | 
I. Theſe ſtrong Sudorifics; though given in a lager Quanti» 
ty, 9 by wo Kemah — unleſs the Body what" 
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ied for it; that is, unleſs the porous Subſtance of the Skin be 
ſaſiciently open and lax, or unleſs the Blood be diluted. 
Wherefore if any one, in the Cure of a Diſeaſe, thinks Sweat- 
ing required, it will be neceſſary for him to give the above- 
mentioned Sudorifics with a ſufficient Quantity of ſome Liquid 
to dilute the Blood ; for Example, a weak Tea, or a Decoction 
of Barley; and that the Pores of the Skin may obtain a due 
Relaxation, the Perſon to be ſweated ſhould be put into a warm 
Bed, or hot Stove, or into a Bath, eſpecially a Vapour- bath, that 
ſo a plentiful Sweat may be excited, 

IL Theſe very active Sudorifics rarely find a Place in Me- 
dicine, and are not to be adminiſtered except with ſingular Cau- 
tion, For a Sweat never ariſes in a healthful and natural State, 
unleſs the Blood is put into an extraordinary Motion ; nor 
when this happens, is it a Sign of Health, like inſenſible Per- 
ſpiration, the Matter of which is void of Acrimony, watery, 
of Kin to the nutritious Juices, and almoſt without either 'Ta 
or Smell, and differs very much from Sweat, which is of a 
ſalt Taſte, a ſcetid Smell, and approaches the Nature of Urine. 
Beſides, theſe Sudorifics excite a great Commotion, and notable 
Orgaſm ; for they act not with Moderation but Rapidity, 
whence it comes to paſs, that in Bodies full of Blood, or con- 
taminated Serum, by impelling the Fluids with too much Vio- 
lence to the ſmall and narrow Veſſels, they bring on dangerous 
and acute Symptoms, occaſioned by the Inflammation and Re- 
dundance of Humours, But they are moſt hurtful where the 
Prime Viz are obſtructed by a Load of vitious Humours, where 
the Body is coſtive, and when are adminiſtered immedi- 
ately after a violent Fit of Anger. By this pernicious Practice, 
J have known them more than once occaſion arthritic and rheu- 
matic Pains, flow and heQtic Fevers, which have proved of long 
Continuance, and been attended with imminent Danger. . 

III. In all acute Diſeaſes, as inflammatory and ſcarlet Fevers, 
Sudorifics are to be intirely baniſhed, or, at leaſt, to be admi- 
niſtered very ſeldom, and that with the greateſt Caution. For 
I have often obſerved that the promiſcuous Uſe of Alexiphar- 
mics, as the Cuſtom too generally prevails, has only ſerved to 
increaſe Heat, Anxiety, and the Violence of the Symptoms, 
Theſe Remedies are called Alexipharmics, as are alſo all thoſe of 
the theriacal Kind, from a Virtue attributed to them of reſiſting 
Poiſons and malignant Humours, for which Reaſon they are 
highly extolled by Phyſicians in the Plague, and other conta- 

ious Diſtempers. But the Truth is, they are much more pow- 
erful for the Prevention than Cure of theſe Diſeaſes, eſpecially 
when an epidemical and malignant Diſtemper owes its Birth to 
an over-wet, fozgy, cloudy Seaſon, which has been long deſti- 
tute of the Faſt and North Winds; or to a Deluge or Inunda- 
tion of Waters, For in this Caſe it will be much better and 
ſafer to give them in Wine-vinegar diluted with Water, or to 
infuſe the ſudorific Roots in Vinegar, which by this Means 
being impregnated with their alexipharmic Virtue, two or three 
Spoonfuls may be drank in any convenient aqueous Vehicle. 
The Aqua prophylactica Sylvii is alſo of admirable Uſe at a 
Time when ſuch Diſtempers are abroad, 

It is ta be remarked, That the Eaft and North Winds, by bring- 
ing with them plentifully an Acid, render the Air more cool and 
ative, and deſtroy Contagion. See AER, 

IV. But Sweating is very ſerviceable in thoſe Diſeaſes which 

from external Cold, and obſtrufted Per ſpiration, as in 
Catarrhs, Rheumatiſms, Fluxes, Stoppages of the Head, 
Coughs, and glandular Tumors: Alſo when Danger is appre- 
hended from a Perſon's having drank a large Quantity of any 
cold Liquor, when very hot, or in a Sweat. But then they 
ſhould be adminiſtered in the Beginning of theſe Diſorders, 
and in ſuch Caſes Bezoardic Tincture, or Spiritus Bezoardicus 
Buſſii, mixed with our anodyne Liquor is of excellent Uſe. 
Nor is a Sudorific of leſs Service in the Beginning of any infec- 
tious Diſtemper, taken immediately after a mild Emetic; and 
for this Purpoſe may be uſed Bezoardic Vinegar, or the Bezoar- 
dic Powder, with a little Camphire, which is the chief of Alexi- 
armics. 
* Likewiſe in thoſe Diſeaſes which have their Seat in the 
porous and fibrous Subſtance of the Skin, and conſiſt of an 
acrid viſcid Matter, which deſtroys and deforms its Texture, 
as an inveterate Itch, the Ring-worm, Leproſy, and vene- 
real Puſtules and Ulcers, a plentiful Sweat may be excited 
to aq Advantage, with proper Remedies. The fame may 
be alſo practiſed in arthritic and rheumatic Pains in any Part of 
the Body, for by this Means the acrid, viſcid, and — 
Serum, which adheres to the nervous Membranes, is thrown 
and diſcharged. For the ſame Reaſon in all thoſe Diſeaſes 
which are called cold, as in Dropſies of every Kind, the 
Scurvy, Pox, ſettled Gout, Sciatica, Palſy, and 
fame Nature, Sudorifics are of great Efficacy ; 
te and reſtore the Elaſticity and contractile Power 
cart and Veſſels, which in Diſorders of this Kind 
much depreſſed, and increaſe the Circulation of the 


muſt be perſiſted in for ſome Time. 
VI. Sudorifics always operate beſt, when taken in a ſufficient 
Quantity of ſome warm Liquid. Celſus, in the fixth Chapter 


the better Separation of the morbid Matter, But this Courſe 
Mic 


of his third Book, commends warm Water fot this Purpoſe ; 
His Words are theſe, Si Nota off Sudoris venturi, tum demmm 


* 


calidam Aquam Potui dare oportet, 
Sudorem per omnia Membra effundit. 
Sweat coming you ſhould give warm Water to dtink, which 
© hath a moſt healthful Effect, if it excite a Sweat over the 
whole Body.“ It is notorious that this is procured in the moſt 
plentiful Manner by a Decoction of the Woods, whoſe Uſe in 
venereal Caſes, and other cold Diſtempers, cannot be enough 
commended. I have alſo known ſeveral Country People hap- 
pily cured of Intermitting Fevers, and Tertian and Quartan 
Agues, by taking a few Hours before the Fit a Vomit, and 
immediately after it a Sudorific 8 a Regimen) of Rob of 
Elder, Salt of Tartar, and a Corns of Pepper, mixed to- 
gether in a Spoonful or two of Brandy, 

In the Paſage above quoted Celſus only adviſes to promote a Sweat 
when the Marks of one approaching are evident, 

Diaphoretics are inferior in their Power of acting to Sudo- 
rifics, but much ſuperior to them in their healthful Qualities, 
which gently increaſe and promote Perſpiration. Of theſe the 
chief in the vegetable Kingdom, are the Roots of China, Sarſa- 

rilla, the Carline Thiſtle, and Gentian. Of Herbs, the 

ly Thiſtle intire, its Seed and all the Preparations from it, 
whether Eflences, Waters, Extracts, or Salts; Water Ger- 
mander, the Elder, and Dwarf. Elder, with its Flowers, Rob, 
and Water ; alſo Fumitory, Scabious, Saffron, the Flowers of 
Marygold, and Opium. the animal Kingdom, all Bones, 


cujus falubris Efftftus et, fi 
i When you perceive the 


Horns and Teeth of Animals, whether „or burnt to 
Aſhes and chymically prepared, eſpecially thoſe belonging to the 
Stag ; the Stones, Shells, and Claws of Crabs. Of Earths, 


all ſcaled Earths, and different Kinds of Marle, and the Bolus 
Fabrilis. Of Salts, the Salts of Plants procured by Burning, 
and Nitre. Of precious and exotic Stones, the Petra di Porco, 
and the Eaſtern and Weſtern Bezoar Stone. Of Minerals and 
chymical Preparations, the Flowers and Milk of Sulphur, Cin- 
nabar, native, common, and that of Antimony ; diaphoretic 
Antimony, Ceruſs of Antimony, Magiſtery of Antimony, the 
Bezoardic Mineral, Tinctura Temperata of Antimony, pre- 
pared from the Regulus and Salt of Tartar, and Poterius's An- 
tihectic. Of Compounds, Goa Stone, which is compounded 
of oriental Bezoar, Tragacanth, and Ambergriſe ; Sennertus's 
Bezoardic Powder, the Engliſh and Pannonian red Powder, 
Dorncrellius's Cordial, our mineral anodyne Liquor, Wine 
Vinegar, or diſtilled Vinegar, with Elder Flowers, or Crab Stones 
infuſed in it; our Pulvis Polychreſtus Diaphoreticus, Theriaca 
Cceleftis, Liquid Laudanum, and Wildeganſius's Pills. 

The Operation of Diaphoretics is manifold and various ; for 
either they act in a privative Manner, by abſorbing and chang- 
ing the Acid in the Prime Viz, which, carried into the Blood 
depreſſes its Spirituoſity, Fluidity, and inteſtine Motion, of 
which Kind are all the Earths of an alcaline Nature: Or by 
imbibing the ſuperfluous Moiſture, and bracing the relaxed Fi- 
bres, as the ſealed Earths, Boles and Marles ; alſo Bones and 
Horns, both thoſe burnt and thoſe chymically prepared, and 
the Unicorn Stone : Or by relaxing and mollifying, in Diſeaſes 
of the Skin, its contracted Superficies by their mild anodyne 
and vaporous Sulphur, as the different Species of Elder, eſpe- 
cially the Flowers, Saffron and its Extract, the Flowers of red 
Poppy or Corn-Roſe, our anodyne, mineral Liquor, the Emul- 
ſions of Poppy-ſeed, corrected Opiates, particularly the Theria- 
ca Cœleſtis, Wildeganſius's Pills, and Liquid Laudanum prepar- 
ed as directed by Sydenham : Or by compoſing and quieting the 
too violent inteſtine Motion of the Blood, as the Remedies of the 
nitrous Kind, corrected by being joined with the more fixed Dia- 
phoretics 3 alſo Spirit of Nitre dulcified, Emulſions of the four 
greater cold Seeds, and the milder Acids, as Juice of Lemon 
and Vinegar : Or laſtly in a poſitive Manner, by gently ſtimu- 
lating the Fibres and languid Veſſels, of which Sort are the 
holy Thiſtle, Water Germander, Fumitory, China, Sarſapa- 
rilla, leſſer Centory, Scabious, Carline Thiſtle, and Gentian. 

I. Now as this Evacuation of the finer Parts of the morbific 
Matter through the Pores of the Skin, by inſenſible Tranſpira- 
tion, is of all others the moſt healthful z and as an Obſtruction 
thereof is the Occaſion of many Maladies ; fo the Uſe of Dia- 

retics, which promote this cutaneous Excretion, is certaitt- 
very great, univerſal, and almoſt infallible, in almoſt all Dif- 
eaſes, even thoſe which, from their preſent Symptoms, we are 
not thoroughly acquainted with; ſo that a Phyſician can — no 
Means be without them. For an increaſed Circulation of the 
Blood, and an e Perſpiration, are the grand Mediums and 
Inſtruments of Nature, by which the morbific Matter in any 
Diſeaſe is corrected, digeſted, reſolved, and at laſt thrown off, and 
the Diſtemper cured without - Particularly in all acute 
Diſeaſes, as Fevers and Inflammations of all Kinds, theſe alone 
given in ſome convenient Vehicle, in ſmall Doſes, and continu- 
ed for ſome Time, anſwer Intention of Cure, and are in 


Truth the beſt Diſcutients and Purifiers of the Maſs of Blood. 
IT. Becauſe exceſſive Heat, eſpecially in Summer, and in cho- 
leric and bilious Conſtitutions, alſo in choleric and bilious Fe- 
vers, dries too much, conſumes Moiſture, and hinders Perſpira · 
tion, acidulated and nitrous Remedies, and particularly Crabs- 
| eyes 


UE 


eyes with Nitre, given in à Julap of diaphoretic Waters 3nd 
| Syrup of Citron-juice, by moderating the too great Heat, and 
procuring a plentiful Diaphoreſia, give great Relief to the Pa- 
„ \ | | 

HI. When through the Violence of iny Diſorder the Skin 
is dry and without Moiſture, and its Pores become narrow and 
contraQted, it is always beſt to join ſome mild Anodynes and An- 
tiſpaſmodics to the Diaphoretics ;, and in this Caſe our anodyne 
mineral Liquor, mixed to the Quantity of three Parts with one 
Part of Spiritus Bezoardicus Buffii,. is of admirable Virtue; as 
is alſo the fixed diaphoretic Powder, a little nitrous, with 
Cinnabar, and one or two Grains of Wildeganſius's Pill, as is 
witneſſed in many Inſtances by Ettmuller, in his Diſſertation 
on the diaphoretic Virtue of Opium. 
- IV. Diaphoretic Powders. have this peculiat Property, that 
they not only promote Perſpiration, but alſo often exert a looſen- 
ing and remarkably diuretic Virtue, This I can affirm from 
manifold Experience, that our bezoardic polychreſt Powder, 
being taken in the Morning or Afternoon, if it meets with 
acid Juices in the Prime Viz, will give four or five Stools, 
which in old Men and Hypochondriacs is attended with great 
Advantage. The ſame being given at going to Bed; if the Skin 
is not properly diſpoſed to admit of a Sweat, as in the Beginning 
of Catarrhs, will work off by a large Diſcharge of Urine ; but 


where the Skin is ſufficiently diſpoſed to a Diapboreſis, a plenti- 


ful Sweat frequently enſues, ; 2 
V. In acute Diſeaſes and Fevers, where but little Acid is 
lodged in the Prime Viz, it will be ſafer and of more Ser- 
vice to give the fixed and earthy Diaphoretics in a ſmall] _ 
tity, and well mixed with Syrup of Citron-juice, or Wine 
Vinegar, becauſe Vinegar alone will not coagulate with Wa- 
ter, but often reſolves and throws off the ſtagnating Blood, eſpe- 
cially if joined with Diaphoretics. Frideric. Hoffman, Medicina- 
2 Syſtematica. N 

Thus Hoffman very juſtly diſtinguiſhes betwixt Sudorifics or 
Alexipharmics, and Diaphoretics ; Alexipharmics being ſuch 
Medicines as excite a great Degree of Motion and Heat, and a 
conſiderable Orgaſm in the Body, which tend to extott pro- 
fuſe Sweats, and do a diſagreeable, and prejudicial Violence to 
Nature, who is by this Means deprived of a great deal of 
the more fluid Part of the Blood, which otherwiſe might be of 
great Uſe in preſerving the whole Maſs in a State of Fluidity, 
in promoting the Solution of the ſtagnating, and obſtructing 
Humours, and aſſiſting in the Expulſion of the morbific Mat- 
ter out of the Limits of the Circulation; whereas Diaphoretics 
are Medicines endued with a gently ſtimulating, and perhaps 
reſolutive Virtue, by which they aid and aſſiſt Nature in carry- 
ing on her own falutary Purpoſes, without any Tendency to 
divert her from her Method, or to do any Violence. 

In order to account for the very ſudden Effects which ſome 
Alexipharmics have in railing a Sweat, before they can poſſibly 
be ſuppoſed to enter into the Blood, we muſt reflect, that Alexi- 
pharmics conſiſt of very penetrating and ſtimulating Particles, 
Now when theſe act upon the nervous Coats of the Stomach, 
the Stimulation thereby cauſed : derives a greater Influx of the 
nervous Fluid (if any ſuch there be) into theſe Nerves, and all 
the correſpondent Branches of Nerves proceeding from the 
fame Trunk. Now the Stomach receives a great many Nerves 
from the deſcending Trunks of the Par Vagum, and ſome 
Branches immediately from the Plexus Cardiacus, formed by 
the ſame Par Vagum, and ſituated. à little above the Heart, 


from which Plexus, the Heart is furniſhed with Nerves, What- 


ever therefore ſtimulates the Nerves of the Stomach; muſt alſo 
affect the Nerves of the Heart, the Conſequence of which is, 
that the Force and Frequency of the Contractions of the Heart 
muſt be increaſed, and of Courſe the general Heat of the Fluids 
circulating by Means of ſuch Contraction, becauſe the Mo- 
tion and Friction is greater than before, The Blood thus cir- 
culating with an increaſed Velocity, muſt be impelled more fre- 
quently and with more Force towards the Surface of the Skin, 
and hence an increaſed Evacuation by the cutaneous Pores. I 
am far from being certain that what is generally underſtood by 
the Animal Spirits, or neryous Fluid, really exiſt in Nature, 
but let the immediate Vehicles of Senſation. and Motion be 
whatever they will, what © hav. eee the Stimu- 
lation of the Nerves muſt hold true, 

_ » ALEXIPPUS, was one of the Phyſicians of Alexander the 
_ Great, Who, as Plutarch informs us, wrote bim a Letter of 


Thanks, on Account of his having recovered Peuceſtas from a 


dangerous Diſeaſe. E 

. ALEXIPYRETICUM, ALEXIPYRETOs, and ALExI- 

PYRETUM. From Se, to drive away, and Iugrris, a Fever. 

It ſignifies any Remedy for a Fever. | 

: ſee mage Medicine chymically prepared; an Elixir. 

Rulandus. on. 

Ar "Adehrige, Alexiterials, In Hippocrates, 

and indeed ſtrictiy (Age] 4lexiteria fignifics nothing more 

than Helps, or Remedies. | Thus in the firſt Book on the Diſeaſes 

of Wamen, the Author having mentioned Aſſes Milk and 
ine as proper in a patticular State of the Uterus, add 


/ 


* 


ALG 


ae, eder Rane, Thus alto in his Tres 
tiſe on Regimen in acute Diſeaſes, having juſt before taken No! 


tice of ſome. bad ptoms ariſing from the continual Uſe of 
Hydromel in acute | he ſays, N rue yoga eras, 
Remedies for theſe ſhall be ſpecified. * 


But later Writers applied Alexiteria to external Remedies 
againſt the Bites of venomous Animals,” and ever to Amulets 
and Charms, directed to be wore with a View of preventi 
ill Conſequences of Poiſons, Incantations, and F . 
It is faid by ſome Authors, that Mexiteriah differ from Alexi - 
pharmics thus: Aleripburmics fignify Medicines againſt Poiſons 
taken internally z whereas Mlexiterials are Remedies againſt the 
Poiſons of venomous Animals inflited externally. Hence the 
Word has been ſaid to be derived from te, to drive away; 
or repel; and de, a wild, or poiſonous Beaft 5; but this ſeems 
without any Foundation, for M ſeems to import exactly 
the ſame as Rontipala, Helps, Aids, Remedies, as «xitactur is in 
Signification the ſaine 'as feen, to help, aid, or affiſt. And 
thus both are explained by Galen. | #17 & 

Our College Diſpenſatory give a Water under the Title of 
Alexiterial Mill I/ater, and ſome Troches under the Name of 
Trochiſci Alexiterii, Alexiterial Troches. 

Aqua Lactis ALEXITERIA, Aletiterial Milk-Water : 


Take of the Leaves of Meadow-ſweet, Carduus Benedictus 
and Goats-rue, each fix Handfuls ; of Mint and Worm- 

| wood, each five Handfuls ; of Rue, three Handfuls ; of An- 

| gelita, two Handfuls. Pour three Gallons of new Milk 
upon the Ingrediehts when bruiſed; and diſtil in à Bath 
or a Sand- heat. : $ 


the 
tion 


Taochtsct Atzxitiaii, Aeris Treches | | 


Take of Zedoary- root, of the Virginian Snake-root, and of 
the Powder of Crab's Claws, each one Dram and half ; 
of the outer Bark of Citrons dried, and of Angelica-ſeeds, 
each one Dram; of Armenian Bole, half a Dram; and of 
white Sugar - candy the Weight of the Whole. Let them 
be all made into a fine Powder, and then, with a ſufficient 
Quantity of the Mucilage of Gum Tragacanth made in 
Treacle-water, work them into a Paſte fit forxT roches. 


Theſe are tranſcribed into the firſt Edition of 'the College 
Diſpenſatory from Renodæus, much in the ſame Manner as 
Schrodet hath alſo got them in his Pharmacepaia Medico-Chymi- 
ca, and it was continued down to the laſt of the College with+ 
out the Emendations here, though much correted to what it 
was before. The Virginian Snake-root here is intirely new; 
and many Things are left out which not only made the Me- 
dicine too nauſeous for this Form, eſpecially the Gentian, but 
alſo leſſened the Proportiohs of the moſt efficacious Ingredients, 
and fruſtrated the main Intention; which ſeems originally to 
have been contrived as a Preſervative againſt peſtilential Conta · 


. Duincy's Lindon Di tory. | 
ALEZARAM. (Lens Pld) The Waping of Lead 


Rulandus, 9 | 
ALFACTA. Diftillatimm, Rulindus. FJobnſon. 


ALFADLI DAM. The Scoria of Gold, Iron, or Copper. 
Tt 2 ſighifies Burnt Copper. Caftellus from Rulendus and 
on. | #1 
7 aer. or ALVAS1T (Teſta) an earthen Pat. Rulandus, 
ALFATIDA, Burnt Copper, or (Laminatura) the Lamina 
or Scales of C «  Rulandus. TFohnſon. | 
+ ALFATIDE. Sal Ammoniac. Rulandus. 
ALFESERA, or ALPHESERA, is the Name of a Conſec- 
tion deſcribed by Meſue, and faid to be in ſpaſmodic Af- 
ſections of the Nerves. From the Arabic Particle Al, and the 
Word Feſera, or Pheſera, the Root of the Vitis Alba. Caſtellui. 
ALFOIL. Sal Ammomac, Caſtellus from Rulandus, 
ALFUSA: Tutty.  Caſtellus from Rulandus, | 
ALGA. A Sea-platit thus named by Authors: 7 
re- Naga, Diaſcor. Alga, Offic. Ga Ass WrACK, Ger, 
Emac. 1569. Aga, & Ulva, Chab. 569. Alga anguiſalis vis 
trariorum, C. B. 364. J. B. 3. 794. Raii Hiſt, 1. 75. Fucus 
marinis, ſus Aga marina gramincd, WAK E, o St A 
WIDE, ok GrAsse, Park. 1291. Hiſt. Oxon. 3; 647. 
Raii Synop. 7. GRASS WrAck, Dale, | | 
There are three Kinds of Aga; one broad, another oblong 
and reddiſh, and the third white, which grows in Crete along 
the Sea-ſhore, bears a good Flower, and is not ſubject to Pu- 
tre faction. TY | 
Al the Kinds are of a cooling Nature, and effectual in Ca- 
- taplaſms, for the Gout, and Inflammations. But they are to 


- be -uſed while they are moiſt. Nicander gives the red Sort 


a Place amongſt the Alexipharmics, and ſome have taken it 
ſor the Fucus which Women uſe to give themſelves a falſc 


Colour, but this laſt is a Root of that Name which ſerves 


them for the ſaid Purpoſe. Dig. L. 4. C. 109. copied by. 
Oribaſius Med. Coll, Lib, 12. uit 
| Tre Aga, 


LG 


Sus- wracl, called alſo neh b, Seo Moſs, and od., 
i of a terreſtrious and aqueous Subſtance, both 
cold, for it is aſtringent to the Taſte, and refrigerating to the 
Touch. Orib. Med. Col. Lib, 15. Cap. 1. 

Taken green and wet juſt „ e 


Cooler, with a moderate Aſt; ingency. Orib. de Virt. Simpl. L. 


2. C. 1, Artius, Tetr. 1. Serm. 1. 

Alga is a Kind of Plant which in the Water, There 
are ſeveral Kinds of it. The Part ſhoot out their Leaves 
like Graſs, the reſt like Hairs. 

The common Alga is a Sea Plant, its Leaves are about a 
Foot and half long, ſmooth, - ſoft, and eaſy to break, ſometimes 
white, ſometimes red, or of an obſcure green, narrow, but 
ſome narrower than others. This Plant grows in great Quan- 
tities the Shore of the Mediterranean Sea, and elſe- 
where. Countrymen dry it, and it ſerves for Fodder for 
their Oxen and other Cattle, and obtain from it a very good 
Manure for the Earth. 

alſo make Glaſs of it as with the Kali, for it contains 
a great Deal of Salt, 

It is aperitive, vulnerary, and deficcative, it is alſo eſteemed 
good to Fill Lice and Fleas.” Lemery os Dragnes. 

ALGALI. Nitre. Rulandus, Fohnſon. 

ALGAMET. Coals. Rulandus, 

ALGARAB, or GARAB. An Anchilops, 
nert. Tom. 2. Sce ANCHILOPS. 

ALGAROT. See ALGEROTH. 

ALGATIA. (Cibetta) Ciurt. John 

ALGEDO. A Name of an Accident which ſometimes 
happens in a Gonorrhcea, of which Cockburn gives the fol- 
lowing Account: EW, 

Amongſt the various Accidents that happen in the Courſe of 
a Gonorrbœa, none is attended with more violent Pain, and 
more dire Conſequences, than a Running ſtopping ſoon after 
it appears, which we may properly call the Agede; yet I do 

t find that any Author has offered any Obſervation of this 

ind to the World; which Neglect very much arraigns their 
Sincerity, or the Accurateneſs, at leaft, they pretend to, in 
relating the various Appearances that occur in the PraQtice of 
a Gonorrhcea, Muſitanus alone ſuggeſts the Symptom, but 
injudiciouſly places it among thoſe that precede a Caruncle, 
For he alledges that we may apprehend a growing Caruncle, 
Ex pregreſid fardd Gonorrhad, gud modd Stranguriam, modo Dyſu- 
riam, jam Iſcburiam infert. But I have obſerved, that if the 
Running does not proceed after the common Manner already 
related, but continues to be in a ſmall Quantity, as it al 
ſhews itſelf at firſt; or if it ſtops without any ſenſible and 
vious Cauſe of an improper Adminiſtration; in that Caſe 
there is often an intenſe Inflammation on the Glands, and an 
inſufferable Pain ſtriking into the Anus, ſometimes into the 
Teſticles, without their being in the leaſt ſwelled, and moſt 
commonly into the Bladder, which laſt Pain is always attend- 
ed with a frequent Deſire of making Water; but it is made 
in a very ſmall Quantity, and with much Difficulty. Theſe 
dymptoms thus related become very manifeſt from the Nature 
of a Gonorrhca, and of the Liquor of the Lacunze, For 
let the infected Liquor of the Lacunze be tied up by Applicati- 
ons or Adminiſtrations of any Kind, or become groſſer on a 
fickly Account, ſo that the Stimulus of the Corruption does not 
excite the Quantity of the Efflux in a due Proportion; in that 
Caſe the Liquor is ſtill more corrupted, and becomes more 
ſharp, Now this ſharp Liquor being conſtantly applied in the 
excretory Ducts of the Glands, to the membranous Coat of 
the Urethra, excites Pain and an Inflammation. 

Pain being thus made in the Urethra, we may eaſily conceive 
how it is propagated into the Bladder, and other Parts men- 
tioned above; for the Urethra is a continued DuR to the Neck 
of the Bladder, and the Inflammation is very readily carried its 
Length, and communicated to the Bladder, and with it the 
Pain. This is likewiſe the Reaſon that the Vaſa Deferentia-and 
Veſiculz Seminales, that open into the Urethra, partake of this 
Inflammation, and communicate the Pain into the Teſticles : 
As alſo, that the Pain is conveyed into the Anus by the Means 
of the accelerating Muſcles of the Penis, which terminate in 
that Part. 

But to explain theſe Symptoms more particularly, that the 
Deſign we have in curing may become more obvious and di- 
rect, we will begin with accounting for the frequent Deſire of 
making Water ; and why it is voided with great Pain, and in 
n ſmall Quantity. The Reaſon of this Symptom is, that the 
Neck of the-Bladder being a Som. it .is vehemently 
ſtimulated by the Saltneſs of the Water, and by this Stimulating 
a frequent Deſire of diſcharging it is excited, The Bladder it- 
ſelf being alſo inflamed, it cannot be fo eaſily applied for ex- 
pelling the Urine, and therefore it is thrown out in a ſmaller 

antity ; and, upon both Accounts, is made with great Pain. 
Moreover the Neck of the Bladder being thickened by the In- 


Mammation, it is opened or dilated with ** Difficulty, and 


 Avicenna, | Sen- 


— the Urine is neither freely nor without great 
Ain. . 


that have often been found in diſſecting Bodies, 
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Tue frequent Trritating the Bladder with the ſharp Uride h 
the Reaſon 4 quick and repeated Pain in making Wau 
is 4 more Symptom of the Stoppage of corrupted 
Matter, than are either the Pain in the Anus or in the Teſticles, 
though the Pain in theſe is produced as really by the Pain in the 
Urethra as that in the Bladder, but not ſo directly. For Pain 
made in contiguous Parts is occaſioned by the Stimulus or Com- 
Ron adjacent Parts that are affected; ſo that the derived 
ai 


n is equally owing to the Inflammation, as is the Pain in the 
Part origi — — Daily Experience affords us various 
and ſenſible Examples of Pain derived to a contiguous Part 


from another that is firſt hurt. A Pain any way produced in a 
Finger is not only propagated by the common bending Muſcles 
that may ſend a Branch to ſome Diſtance, and thus be carried 
directly a great Length up the Arm, but it likewiſe affects other 
Muſcles in the ſame Contiguity, and reaches fatther than the 
Origine of any of the Muſcles of the Fingers, and may be pro- 
ted to Parts very diſtant from that firſt affected with Pain. 

t which is more ſurpriſing, contiguous Parts affected mutu- 
ally by the Inflammation of either, not only receive Impreſ- 
ſions of Pain from each other, but will even adhere and ftick 
to one another. The Adheſion of the Lungs to the Pleura is 
an Affection of this Kind, as is the Adheſion of an Inteſtine to 
the Peritonæum, and ſuch Adhefions of many other Parts 


eſpecially thoſe 
that were morbid of ſickly. nn Mag 
All theſe grievous Symptoms being produced by the retarded 
Efflux of the Liquor of the Lacunz, notwithſtanding that is 
ſharp and corrupted, and commonly flows in a greater Quantity 
upon that Account ; yet as this Liquor is found at preſent in a 
ſmall Quantity, for Reaſons afterwards to be affigned, it ac- 
quires. the greateſt Degree of Corruption poſſible, and that by 
its not running off in the ordinary Quantity. Now as this very 
ſharp Liquor is conſtantly applied to the Urethra by its continu- 
ing in the Lacunz, which run parallel to its inner Coat, the 
Pain is rendered more and more intenſe. Our Inquiry there- 
fore muſt be, why this Efflux is retarded, not ĩtliſtanding that 
the Liquor is moreſharp, or is indued with a greater Stimulus, 
a Cauſe we formerly foumd ſufficient for exciting a Running, 
It will eaſily be believed that Injections and Medicines, that are 
any thing aſtringent, inwardly adminiſtered have ſufficient 
Power to check the Diſcharge of the corrupted Liquor ; nay, 
Medicines of ſuch Qualities are efteemed ſo ſufficient a Cauſe, 
that ſeldom any other has been aſſigned for the Interruption ; 
ſo that we may aſſert, that theſe Medicines are ſometimes the 
Occaſion of checking the free Eflux of the Liquor of the La- 
cunz, though it be corrupted, and were otherwiſe ſharp enough 
to produce a Running. 
ut another Cauſe never yet aſſigned for producing ſuch a 
Stoppage, is when the Liquor of the Lacunz, even in this its 
corrupted State, acquires an extraordinary Groſſneſs, and on 
that Account becomes incapable to flow, or flows only in a 
very inconſiderable Quantity. This Groſſneſs of the Liquor of 
the Lacunæ is acquired from a Groſſneſs in the Blood itſelf 
in a great many Diſeaſes, as in a Cold, a Fever, &c. The 
Way how this Groſſneſs is formed by a Cold or a Fever, is ob- 
vious from the general Defe&t of Secretions at that Time; inſo- 
2 that 3 obſerves that Ulcers, and I have ob- 
rved that Iſſues, very commonly dry up in the Beginning of a 
Fever. And in N- Colds, * * is — and 
in ſeveral other Diſtempers, the Liquor of the Lacunæ is be- 
come ſo groſs, that the Quantity of its Eflux is but modera 
augmented ; though it being corrupted it ſtimulates the Glan 
and their excretory Dua, and for that Reaſon ought to in- 
creaſe its Quantity conſiderably : Hence it is that the Pain, and 
all the above-mentioned Evils or Misfortunes are produced. 
Some very good Practitioners, who have been appriſed of the 
great Danger and Difficulty that ariſes from the flow Running in 
this Circumſtance of a Fever, have attributed the Slowneſs of a 
Running, or the Smallneſs of its Quantity, to the Heat of the 
Fever, which they ſuppoſed did lick up the Matter of the Run- 
ning; but this flow Efflux is truly an Unaptneſs in the Li- 


quors to run off, and that becauſe of their Thickneſs. 


Becauſe an inward Shankerfometimes ſuppreſſes the Running, 
it may give ſome Suſpicion of its)being an Oceahon of this ter- 
rible Symptom ; but Shankers feldom give any great Pain, nor 
do they infect the Liquor of the Lacunz till begin to diſ- 
folve ; and this Liquor not being infected during the Hardneſs 
of the Shanker, there is not naturally any Pain produced on that 
Account, or Shankers in the Urethra never produce this pain- 
ful Symptom. All chis is maniſeſt from the Experience of in- 
ward Shankers. 0 

From what has been ſaid it plainly appears, that the Inflam- 
mation and Pain in the Urethra, in the Glands, Bladder, Te- 
ſticles, and in the Anus, are altogether the Conſequences of this 
ſharp Liquor's being pent up in the Lacunme ; and therefore, 
that in curing theſe Symptoms, little or no Regard is to be had 
to the Inflammation in the mentioned Parts, but rather to what 
may make the pent up Liquor flow. Indeed the Folly of en- 
deavouring to cure Diſeaſes, by taking Aim at their Sy mptoma, 

is 
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miniftrations that moſt reagily occur to Surgeons, 
no manner of Uſe, But Bathing, that cummonly goes 
with the former, is of great Uſe ; though not for cooling 
Inflammation, as they think, it really ſatisfying the princi 
End and Deſign of unlocking the Lacunz, and giving a 

ſage to the ſtagnating Liquor. 80 vaſtly different is a Practice 
managed upon Analogy, and a blind Experience, and when our 
Experience is directed by Reaſon. 

And therefore, as the Indication of Cure is always beſt drawn 
from the Nature of the Diſeaſe, I will eadeavour to deduce the 
Method of Cure from the Nature of this Symptom thus ex- 

lained, which being occaſioned by the Diſcharge out of the 
Ln nothing at all ; and that upon the 
Account of the extraordi Gr their Liquor acquires, 
either on Account of the t State of the Blood, or that the 
Blood and the Liquor of the Lacunz are become thicker by the 
Means of Medicines that bring this Quality of Thickneſs upon 
the Blood. The Method of Cure therefore conſiſts in deſtroying 
the mentioned Groſſneſs of theſe Liquors, which will be found 
more eaſily done when this Thickneſs is acquired by Medicines, 
than when it is occaſioned by the Means expreſſed, while I in- 
veſtizated the Symptoms of Inflammation and Pain. 

In conducting the Practice of Phyſicians for relieving theſe 
Symptoms, I cannot proceed in the Method of giving the De- 
ſigns and Preſcriptions of other Authors, none other having 
ſpoke of this Accident before me, and on that Account we 
have not any Method for curing what cither they never obſerved ; 
or they were afraid to relate Symptoms ſo ſurpriſing, and at the 
ſame Time ſo new, leſt the ſhould caft ſome Refletion on 
their Judgment in treating, or the laſt on their Skill in diſ- 
cerning them. But as I am ſure that no ſuch Symptom has 


been mentioned among Phyſicians, ſo the Miſtakes I might be 


under in firſt apprehending it, give more Credit to the reſt of 
the Relation to Men of Worth and ingenious Phyficians, 
HisTokry I. 


In Auguſt 17 16, I was ſent for to viſit a Patient who had been 
long ill of a Gongrrhcea, which had been checked by an Injec- 
tion made with Plantain Water, Honey of Roſes, and Sugar of 
Lead, He had it once checked before he brought it from a 
foreign Country. As I found. the Running of a very green 
lour, and the Glans very much inflamed, I was perſuaded that 
the Inflammation was continued from about the firſt Lacunz 
down to the Neck of the Bladder, ſo that the beſt Courſe was 
to excite the Running. 

For this Purpoſe I preſcribed him a Scruple of Ethiops Anti- 
monialis with ten Grains of Gum Guaiacum, to be taken eve- 
ry Night going to Red, and in-two or three Days the Running 
increaſed, and his Pains vaniſhed. 


HisTory II. 

It was in Auguſt 1716 that I found the Aged, when a 
Gentleman put himſelf under my Care to be cured of a Gonor- 
xhoea ; but finding he was ill of a continual Fever, I recom- 
mended it to him to return to his Lodging and to go to Bed. 

Next Morning his Running was in a pery Jooſt Quantity, 
though it had then appeared five Days ; the Glans was prodi- 

ioully inflamed, and the Fever of a low Sort, that was like to 
old him a Fortnight, or three Weeks, 

I told him that in his Circumſtances no Method for curing a 
Gonorrheea could agree with the Practice of the Fever, except- 
ing that by a-proper Injection; but ſomething extraordinary ap- 
pearing in the Running, I was not willing © make Uſe of this 
new Method in a,Caſe liable to a great Variety of Accidents, 
whereby both I and the Method might be expoſed to much.Ob- 
Joquy ; and as the Infection could not creep into the Blood by 
neglocting to cure it, the ſafeſt Courſe we cquld take was for 
curing-the Fever. | | 

Our Matters went very ſucceſsfully while we purſued this 
View, but I was ſurpriſed that the Running did not increaſe as 
the Fever came to its State; but was rather Jeſs, and the Gen- 
tleman begun then to complain of a Pain in ing Water, 
and that he had often Occaſion to make it. In a Fortnight 
the Fever went off, but my Patient was not yet in a Condition 
to enter upon any Courſe for the G ea, which continued 
to be as was related at the Beginning, When he had been three 
or four Days about the Houſe, and the Seaſon of the Year warm, 
he was tempted to go out a ing in au adjacent Garden, 
though the Wind was Eaſterly, and the Garden on the River 


Side. He took Cold, and the Pain and Defire of making Wa- 


ter increaſed ſo vehemently, that he could not ſleep, but ſent 
early next Morning for me. 2 
When I had conſidered theſe Symptons, I found the Blad- 
der was inflamed, but did riot dream of this Inflammation be- 
ing derived from ſome other Part, and therefore I ordered him 
Emulfions, Bathing, to be bled, and Clyſters, on Account of 
this Inflammation. Moreover, the Pain being excefſive,, he 
ſometimes took Clyſters in_a very ſmall Quantity, in which 
were five Grains of Opium, to procure a little Quiet and Re- 


after every Day ſuſpecting a new Diſeaſe, 
length, ſuſpected his having a Carnoſi 
him to be impoſſible in fo little a Time; yet theſe Differences 
oocaſioned Mention to be made of having Aſſiſtance from 
Surgeon, which I readily agreed to, and was mightily pleaſed 
with the Perſon he named, t be was a Stranger to me, he 
having a very good Character, bath for bis Honeſty and Skill. 
But before we met, the Diſeaſe ſhewed itſelf, for in the Wa- 
ter, appeared a great deal of Running, and of a Slough; .o 
that afterwards we found we could have na other End to pur- 
ſue, than that of exciting the Running. The Surgeon. con- 
feſſed he never had any ſuch Caſe, but that the Matter of the 
Gonorrhaa had been licked up by the Fever. 1 added; that 
the Fever had certainly hindered the Running, as I have formet- 
r together with the mentioned Symptoms of Pain in 
Bladder, Anus and Tefticles; but when this Surgeon and 
were met alone at this Patient's Lodging, I offered my Opinion 
about the true Cauſe of all ſuch Accidents, which he generouſ- 
ly acquieſced in, and told me, he had long entertained a like 


Opinion, He took Qccaſion, likewiſe, to declare to my Pati- 


ent, that no Method could have been taken for the Gonorr 
that would not put him in Danger of his Life, or have 
in the Lues Venerea. 

The Method therefore we took to provoke the Runni 
was by giving mercurial Medicines, and purging them off. 


Take Calomel fifteen Grains, 
Solid Laudanum one Grain, | 
Conſerve of Hipps, enough to make a Bolus, to be taken 
out to Bed, and to be repeated the two ſucceeding 
I 
Take of Gereons DecoQion of Senna, four Ounces, 
 Calabrian Manna, half an Ounce ; make 4 Potion, to be 
taken the Morning after the laſt Bolus, 


He proceeded in this Method almoſt a Month, before he was 
free from Pain, In all that Time, his Running never was in 
a great Quantity.” He was obliged to perſiſt taking the Emul- 
fions, Broth, and other foft Liquors that were formerly pre- 
ſcribed for the Inflammation, which were proper en to caſe 
this Symptom, though not to cure it. When the Pain and 
Difficulty in making Water were removed, the ſmall Gonor- 
rhoea was cured by one of the common Forms 


HisTory III. 


In the ſame Month of Auguſt, 1716, I recelved a 
from a Gentleman in the Country, deſiring my Advice for 
intolerable Pain he had when he made Water; and the fre- 
92 4 Deſire he had to make it; which he always did in a v 
ittle Quantity, He told me, that he often was afflicted wi 
the Pain in his Tefticles, of in the Anus, when it was not 
. ee his . 7 He 7 be had a . 
in the Morning, which ſtopped by Noon, and ever th; 
Time he had hon tortured with Pain, nm 
Theſe Symptoms increaſed ſo faſt upon him, before he could 
expect an Anſwer to his Letter, that he forthwith came to 
London, and made me a Witneſs of his Torment. But as i 
was manifeſt that the Pain was occaſioned by topping of th 
Gonorrhcea, and this by an exceſſive Cold; 1 cavoured t 
excite the Running, and that by the mentioned Method of Ca- 
lomel Boluſes he took four Evenings ſucceſſively, which were 
afterwards purged off next Morning after he had taken eve 
Bolus, His Drink was as ſoft as we could contrive, but 
Fre. and his Diet was chiefly Broth; yet we found no 
nner of Reſpite from theſe terrible Symptoms in a Fortnight, 
And therefore FRES mercurial Medicines of greater Efficacy 
and that he ſhould take a Bolus every other Evening made with 
eight Grains of Turbith Mineral; which neither Forging nor 
vomiting him, each Doſe was augmented to fourteen Grains in the 
Turn of a Fortnight ; which very great Doſe would purge him 
twice or thrice, but never vomited him: I would gladly have put 
him into a Salivation, rather than have continued in a Courſe 
of fo vaſt Doſes of fo rough a Medicine; ug _ Buſineſs be 
ad then depending did not admit of it, fo that I was forced 
. in this Mathod for a Month or five Weeks before 
he found any Benefit from it, After that Time he had no Dart- 
ing into the Anus, he made his Water very freely and without 
Pain, but he ſuſpected that be ſometimes found a Darting into 


one of his Teſticles, It ran a little for three or four Days, but 
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When out Matters were brought to this Paſs, I had him purged 
four or five ſeveral Times, intermitting always 3 Day be- 
tween the Purging z and after he had taken this Phyfick I order- 
ed him fifteen Grains of Turpeth Mineral twice a Week for a 
Fortnight. After all, he drank a very ſtrong DecoQion of the 
Woods for ſix Weeks together. 

Notwithſtanding the great Quantity of Mercury this Gentle- 
man had taken, which he took as well as the Diet-drink with the 
utmoſt Exactneſs of Diet, and Manner of Living, he broke out 
all over his Body four Months after he had finiſhed this Courſe ; 
yet he found nothing to complain of, but that he had at Times 
a ſmall darting Pain in ſome one of his Teſticles. This Miſ- 
fortune put us under the Neceſſity of a Salivation for a more 
perſect Cure, and his Affairs now favouring this Method, he 
went ſtraight under that Courſe, 

He ſpit about two Quarts every Day for about a Month, and 
about a Quart in a Day for three Weeks more ; in the laſt Part 


bf this Time he felt no Manner of Pain; yet in leſs than fix 
Weeks after the Salivation, he broke out again in his Legs and 
Arms, but was cured by the diaphoretic Mercury of Paracelſus, 


Cackburn of a Gortorrhaea. 
Uneafineſs, Pain, The Word is al- 


ALGEMA. "Amma. 
ſo often uſed by Hippocrates, to ſignify the Diſeaſe whence the 


Pain proceeds, This Author makes Uſe of the Word in a Mul- 
titude of Places, 
ALGEMET, . Coals. Rulandus, 
ALGERLE, ALGERIE, (Cals) Lime. 


fon 


Preparation of Antimony and Sublimate, ſo na 
rotho, a Phyſician of Verona, Caftellus. 

ALGOIDES. An aquatic Plant of which Monſieur Vaillant 
gives the following Account: 

Algoides vulgaris, Potamogeton capillaceum, Capitulis ad Alas 
trifidis, B. Pin. 193. Prod, 101. Raii Hiſt, 1. 190. No 12. 
lim, Potamegeito Affinis, Graminifolia, aquatica, Raii ibidem, 
NY 13. Jtemque Potamegiton omnium minimum, Graminis Facie 
„ Filiculis curvnlis binis, ternit, Dorſſe dentato, Hort. 

th. 


& ad Genicula polyceratos, Pluk. Tab. 102. fig. 7. Equiſetum 
polygonoides, Aquis innatans, Potamogeitonis tenuifolie Face, ad 
Genicula vaſculiferum, Hiſt. Oxon. 3. 621. Ne 20, 

It is ſtrange that a Plant, ſo common in our Waters, ſhould 
not be mentioned in the Hi/ory of thoſe Plants which grow in the 
Cauntry about Paris. 

It is to be obſerved, 1. that though Ray be not one of thoſe 
Botaniſts who love to multiply the Species of Plants without 
Neceſſity, he has yet made three of this one, as you ſee b 
the Quotations of the different Synonyma. 2. That thoug 
among the Characters he gives of the Potamogeiton he had 
mentioned the Growing of the Flowers in Form of an Ear, and 
though he had obſeryed that thoſe of this Plant, whoſe Struc- 
ture he did not know, were diſperſed along the Stalks and 
Branches, yet he ſcrupled not to reduce it under that Kind, 
from whence he ſhould in Truth have excluded it both in the laſt 
Elition of his Synep/is, and in that of his Methodus. 3. If this 
Author ſaw no more than two, three, or at moſt but four Pods, 
or Cornicula (ſo he names what I call Capſula) at each Joint of 
the Plant, it was becauſe he had the Fortune only to meet with 
one or two that happened to be no better furniſhed, for they 
have commonly five and ſometimes fix at a Joint, 

The Algvides is a Species of aquatic Plants, with imperfect 
and hermaphrodite Flowers, Each Flower proceeds from the 
Wing of a Leaf, and commonly conſiſts only of a Teſticle, or 
Stamen, and ſome Ovaries diſpoſed in a circular Order, which 
become ſo many ſolid monoſperm Seed-veſſels, The Leaves are 
ſimple, intire, without a Pedicle, and for the moſt Part ſtand 
oppolite by Pairs. 
Me know only one Species of Algoides. 

It grows at the Bottom of Waters, and becauſe its Leaves 

reſemble thoſe of Ag, I ſuppoſe it took the Name of Alpu- 

des, Memoires de Þ Academie Royale des Sciences Ann. 17 19. 

., ALGOS. . The ſame as ALGEMA, which fee, 
r This is the 8 72 Arabibus, Planta 
noſa Mannam reſipiens, J. B. Genifta fpartium ſpinoſum Fo- 

11 olygon, C. B. e Syriacum, Park. The PLIANT 


Rulandus. Joln- 


Alge- 


ejuſdem Raii Hiſt. 3. 122. Potamogetto ſimilis, ramoſa, 


THORNY BROOME OF SYRIA, | 
It riſes a Cubit or more in Height, and is ſet very thick 
round with a great Number of exceeding ſharp, ſlender, pliant 
Thorns, on which . divers Flowers af a purple Colour. 
When thele fall off, they are ſucceeded by ſmall, long, red- 
* Pods (like thoſe of the Scorpius) full of Seeds of the ſame 
our, | 
The Inhabitants of Aleppo gather from it a new Kind of 
Manna, the Grains of which are ſomewhat larger than Cori- 
ander. 4 
Tt is buſhed round with an almoſt infinite Number of ſmall, 
ſmooth Branches, which diſperſe themſelves from the Trunk in 
a 88 Order, and are for. the moſt Part overſpread 
wa » after the Manner of Thym*:. At the Joints of 
F ' FP 


ALGEROTH. {(Mercurius Nite) Mercury of Life. A 
| Fn 


ALI 


the Thorns grow the Leaves, which are aſh«coloured; 


The Manna, gathered from this Shrub, is called by the Ara- 
bians Tereniabin, or Trangebin, 1 g 
It is found in Perſia, and in the Neighbourhood of Aleppo; 
alſo about Kacka a City in Meſopotamia. ' | 
The Leaves are of a hot drying Nature, and the Natives uſe 
Flowers as a Purgative, one Handful of which boiled ia 
ater ſuffices for a Doſe. Raii Hift, Plant. | 
ALHANDAL. Coleeynth. See CoLocynTamuis, 


Our Ge OP directs a 'T roche under the Name of 
Trechiſci , as follows : | 


Take of white Colocynth Pulp cleared from its Seeds, and 


and 
cut ſmall, of Gum Arabac, Tragacanth, and Bdellium, 
each ſix Drams. Let the Gums be macerated for three 
or four Days in a ſufficient Quantity of Roſe-Water, 


ſo that they may be diſſolved in it; and with the fore- 
mentioned Pulp let all together be beat up into a Conſiſtence 
for Troches. | 


«© This Contrivance is as old as Meſue, and hath been but 
“ little varied in all the Hands it hath paſſed through; it ſeems 
4 originally. deſigned by the Gums to deaden; in ſome Meaſure, 
„the violent Operation of the Colocynth.“ Duincy's Londen 
Diſpenſatory, , | 
 ALHANNA. The ſame as AL Ax A TERRA, which ſee. 

- -ALHASEF, or As EFT. A Sort of Puſtule, called alſo Hy- 
'DROA, Which ſee. 

ALICA. A Food much celebrated amongſt the Antients, 
But the various Accounts given of it by different Authors 
make it ſomewhat uncertain what it was. For ſome repreſent 
2 a Sort of Grain, and others as a Sort of Aliment made of 

rain. , 

In order to give a juſt Idea of this Aliment, I ſhall inſert 
the different Paſſages wherein the Antients have taken Notice 
of, and then give the Opinion of Salmaſius concerning it. 

The Greek Word is Xa%-, 

Alica cleanſed is a proper Aliment for the Sick in Fevers. 
If the Stomach be firm, and the Belly bound, it is adviſcable 
to give it in Hydromel ; but if the Stomach be weak, and 
the Belly looſe, it is beſt taken in-Vinegar and Water, Celſus, 
L. 3. C. 6. | 

Alas is in the next Degree to Ptiſan for Goodneſs, and has 
ſome few Qualities in common with it, which are the Cauſe 
that it is highly eſteemed. Viſcidity, Smoothneſs, and Plea» 
ſantneſs of Taſte, are common to them both, but in all other 
Reſpects Ptiſan exceeds Alica; and both of them are either 
ſimple or compounded with Honey only. Aretæus de Acut. 
Morb. L. 1. C. 10. | | 

The Chondrus [e-] is made of that Sort of Zea which 
is called dicoccos (double- grad). It is more nouriſhing and 
binding than Rice, and much more agreeable to the Stomach. 
Boiled in Vinegar, and the Parts anointed therewith, it takes 
off the Lepra [ximgz;] amends the Roughneſs and Scabbineſs of 
the Nails, and heals a beginning ZEgilops. The Decoction 
uſed in a Clyſter, is good for ſuch as labour under a Dyſentery 
accompanied with Pains. Diaſcor. L. 2. C. 118. 

Alica in other Things is like Chondrus, but binds the Belly 
more. Paulus Æginet. L. 1. C. 73. ; 

Alica is a Kind of Wheat. e ought to be very careful in 
preparing thoſe ſorbile Liquors which are made of it ; for its 
Juice is mixed with Water, and requires a godbd deal of Boil- 
ing ; whence it is apt to deceive thoſe that prepare it, who 
think it is boiled enough, and ſo preſent it to the Sick who 
are great Sufferers by it, for it ſoon thickens, being of à gluey 
viſcid Subſtance, Therefore putting a great deal of Water to 
it, boil it very well, and ſtir it with a Stick of Dill till it 
be enough, when you may throw in a little Salt, and if you add 
a little Oil at firſt, it will be never the worſe. But for healthy 
Perſons, who by Reaſon 'of a vehement Gnawing of the Sto- 
mach, or a ſudden Tranfit of a bilious Humour, may want a 
hearty Draught, let the Alica be boiled till it be quite ſoft, and 
then ſtrained, and then it makes a Liquor like Ptiſan, which 
is to be drank off, The fame Bare reparation is to be uſed 
with Alica after it is ſteeped in Water. Oribaſ. Galeno- Med. 
Col. Lib. 4. C. 1. | | 

Alica ought firſt to be macerated in Water, and three Eights 
of a Pint allotted to three Pints and a half of Water, and two 
Pints of Milk. Let it boil gently over the Coals, and ftir it, 
holding the Veſſel in your Hand that it may not burn. But 
obſerve that the Milk is to be poured hot into it, when almoſt 
boiled enough. Oribaſ. ex Dieuch. Med. Cul. 4. C. 7. 
Alica is is more drying than Wheaten Meal, and therefore 
not ſo proper to bring a moderate Inflammation to ſuppurate as 
the other, but is better than Wheat for humid Inflammations. 
Oribaſ. Med. Col. Lib. 14. Cap. 37. art | 

Alica and Simila are of a very thick and glutinous Juice. 
Oribaſ. Euperift. Lib. 1. Cap. 19—21. ea 


* 


Alica 


e 
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= A'L'T 
* fied is a Kind of Wheat, very nouriſhing, and of a 
Juice, whether you cat it boiled in Water, of take it in 

„or Sweet-wine, or with ſome Aſtringent (which 


proper on Occaſion) or eat it fried wigh Oil und Salt. — 


times Vinegar is put to it ; and Alien prepated after that, Man- 
ner, we are Phyſicians, made a Ptiſan ; and ſome ſay 
that a Ptiſan of Alien was Food for a fick Perſon. Some of 
the Antients, as Diocles and Phylotinus, call Alica thus prepared, 
Mate Ptiſan. Therefore: its Name, as well as that of 
Sitanium, is ſeldom to be met with in old Authors, for they 
call it „ern Name of M beat. Galen. de Aliment. 
Lib. 1. Cap. 6. | | 

Alias is like the Seed of Tragum. Galen. de Aliment. Cap. 13. 
Galen, after diſcourſing of the Typha, Olyra, and Zea, ſays, 
there are very many Sorts of Grain like them, though-not quite 


of the ſame Kind; ſome of which ſeem to hold a middle Place 
between Barley and Typha, or between Typha and Olyra, or 
Olyra and Wheat ; ſome come neareſt in Nature to Olyra, 


others to Barley or Typha; fome to Wheat, others to Pana- 
cum, or Millet. And theſe have Names too; ſome ſimple, 
as that of which Alica 6: in —_— ſome 22 70 as 
what in Cappadocia they call Gymnecrithes, that is, hulled, 
and what in Bithynia they name Zeopyros, Galen, de Aliment. 
. I. C. 1 | | 
3 There oe ord Difference in the Kinds of Wheat; for 
* What is heavy, denſe, and yellow in its inner Subſtance, affords 
moſt — and ſuch as is of a thick and glutinous 
uice ; but the light, rare, and of a white Subſtance, nouriſh 
and generate a Juice not ſo glutinous. Similago and Alica 
nouriſh much, and are of a thick and glutinous Juice. Such 
as are obliged to uſe. an attenuating Diet muſt not meddle with 
Similago, but they may feed moderately on. Alica, either boiled 
in Water, or with Mulſum, or Wine, and that of a ſweet 
Kind, provided it be yellow, of a thin Body, and neareſt in 
Strength to the Falernum. Galen, de Atten. Vift. Cap. 6, 
_ Alica, white Bread of Wheat, Tragus, Pork, and Eggs, 
are Aliments of very good though viſcous Juice, and afford 
excellent Nouriſhment, where the Stomach is able to concoct 
them, and the Liver to convert the Chyle into Blood. But 
as they retain their Viſcoſity, the Paſſages of the Liver and 
Reins, eſpecially where are ſtrait by Nature, are ſubject 
to be obſtructed by them. Therefore the frequent Uſe of them 
is obſerved to beget a Senſe of Weight, and ſometimes a Pain 
about thoſe Parts. But an Obſtruction of the Liver is accom- 
panied with the Hindrance of the Diſtribution of the Chyle, 
a Plenitude in the Meſeraic Veins and thoſe of the lower 
Belly, whence there is Danger of a Phlegmon in the Parts 
where the Collection is made, or a Putrefaction of the redun- 
dant Humours, which. muſt of Neceſſity be concocted and con- 
verted into Blood, or elſe putrefy, as it always happens where 
| 4 ay too long a Stay in a warm Place. Galen, de Succ. 
Cap. 2. . | 
| Pusan ſeems to nouriſh ſoon after it is taken, but it affords 
little Nouriſhment and quickly ceaſes ; whereas Alice nouriſhes 
much, and continues to do ſo for a long Time. Galen. in Hip- 
pocr. Aphor. Com. 2. Aph. 18. 
; Alica is reckoned by Pliny among the vernal frumentaceous 
Kinds, or ſuch as are ſown in the Spring, with Reſpect to Italy, 
1 Panicum, Lens, and Cicer. Plia. Nat. Hit. Lit 
18. Cap. 7. ; | 
; Pliny, in his Natural Hiſtory, L. 18. C. 11. after entertain- 
ing us with an Account of ſeveral Sorts of Bread and their 
nes, with various Ways of dreſſing Grain, and taking No- 
pu of the Riſe; of Bakers, congratulates his on Country, 
taly, as carrying the Palm for Fruits, on Account of the-fineſt 
and moſt wholeſgme Alica, which is no where elſe fo we ll pre- 
pared, It is true, ſays he, it is prepared alſo in but 
that ſcarce deſerves mentioning, It is made in ſeveral of 
Italy, as in the Diſtricts of Verona and Piſa, but the beſt is in 
mpania.——A4hca is made of Zea, which we call Seed: 
his they pound in a wooden Mortar, leſt the Hardneſs: of 
a ſtone Mortar - ſhould break it too much, with Peſtles, and 
Criminals condemned to hard Labour, as every one knows, are 
employed in it. To the foremoſt of theſe ſtands af- 
fixed an Iron Grate-box, whence the Chaff being winnowed 
off, the Grain thus ſtripped of its Part is beaten over 
again, By this Means we have three Sorts of Alia, the Small; 
the Middling, and the Largeſt; this laſt they call heres. 
All this While they have acquired nothing of. that 
W hiteneſs which {@ much recommends them, though the Alex- 
andrian are in this State the beſt, But what is really to be ad- 
mired, after they have taken ſo much Pains to cleanſe it, they 
have a Way to. mix'it with Chalk, which i with it, 
and communicates its Colour and Finenefs,——Baftard Alita is 
made chiefly of African Zea, which degenerates in that Coup- 
try. It has a broader and blacker Ear, and a ſhort Stalk: 
pound it with Sand, and yet can hardly free it from the Hulls, 
oor which 2 to half the Meaſure of the original Grain. 
Then they to it a fourth Part of. white Gypſum. (Plaiſter 
and having well mixed them paſs them through a Sieye that 


dry it in the Sun, and then ſprinkling 
Zen than Wheat. 

Alea is an Invention of the Romana, and of no great Anti- 
ity, for if it were, we ſhould not have heard ſo much from the 
reeks in Praiſe of Ptiſan. I do not think it was in Uſe in the 
Time of Pompey the Great, and therefore-we find very little 


written of it by the Diſciples of Aſclepiades. That it is hi 
uſeful none doubts, whether it be n diluted in H rhe. 
or boiled and the Decoction drank, or eaten as Pulſe, * To 


ſtop a Looſeneſs it is firſt: roaſted, and then prepared with 
Wax. But it has a-peculiar Virtue in reſtoring ſuch as by 
long Sickneſs are reduced to a let a Quarter of a 
Pint boil gently in a Pint of Water, till the Water be con- 
ſumed ; then put to it a Pint of Goats or Sheeps Milk, and 
drink it for ſeveral Days together, and then mix Honey with 
it, Such Draughts are good to mend a conſumptive Diſpoſit ion. 
Plm. L. 2. C. 25. 4 

Alica was thought to nouriſh much (whence it took its Name; 
according to Sextus Pompeius, ab alends) ſo that it deſerved to 
be called full Diet, according to Galen, It 
Juice, but glutinous, and apt to cauſe Obſtructions 3 to reme- 
dy which Fault, the Antients had various Ways of preparing it: 
oftentimes t mixed it with Hydromel, ſ metimes with ſweer 
Wine, to make it an arteriacal Medicine, and for Con- 
ſumptions ; ſometimes with an Aſtringent for Diarrhceas, or 
with Pomegrahate Seeds, and ſometimes fried it with Oil and 
Salt, And becauſe ve, or Alica, has nothing in it deterſive 


or attenuating, if they intended to prepare it ſor à ſorbile Li- 


quor that ſhould have theſe Qualities, they boiled it not ouly 
with Dill, but with Leeks, Penyroyal, Calamint, or Hyſſop. 
The xe of the Antients docs not ſeem to differ much from 
our wheaten Preparations, if — except their Chalk and white 
Mortar. There was alſo a Sort of Bread made of Cbondrus; 
9 7 — 23 very much, and did not eaſi- 
y off downwards. hen we read in Aetius y/-ty@- e, 
in Conjunction, he means no more than barely e-; but 
ſeems to join the Names, becauſe none ſhould doubt of the 
Thing ſignified, But it is plain that both he and Paulus have 
inſerted many Names in their Writings, which were unknown 
to the Antients, and in ſo doing conſulted Convenience more 
than Elegange and Propriety. rut in voce dee, | 
Allica is ſometimes taken for a certain Species of Bread-corn, 
See Pliny and Celſus before quoted] but more tly for 
a Preparation of Zea, which is called Sed. Alica, in rouge 
Acceptation, differs from the Chondrus of the Greeks, as 


Genus differs from the Species, for the Chondrus was not pre- 
pared with Chalk, but with white Mortar and Sand, like the 
African Baſtard Zea mentioned” by Pliny. Raii Hift. 
XaJ is Alica, for fo the Gloſlarics interpret it, Alica, v 
How it was made Pliny explains ; ** Alita, ſays he, is made of 
« Zea, which we called 4 Cad, &c. $0 then the Zea was 
pounded in a wooden Mortar to make Aljca, not in a ſtone 
Mortar, leſt the Hardneſs of the Stone might break it too much, 
for it was only to be huſked, not bruiſed, and was to be beaten 
till it had loſt all its Coats. This done, the naked Grain was 
to be ed, or beaten again, which produced three Sorts z 
that is, the Leaſt, the ſecond Rate, and the Largeſt. This, ſays 
Pliny, was called Aphærema, dpaigua, which was in a Manner 
only {tripped of its. Coats, the Grain, or Medulla, remainin 
unbroken ; and this was properly the x9%@- of the Greeks, of 
which there were three Sorts, but the largeſt was the beſt. 80 
the Geoponic Eclogues : rd N dpa mulch, xcoxiry xeonmwiels 
algorigy* xdvur®- N ; wart onde yal 39;0-, urig · N 4 ind 
Thry, len 3 r. After they are huſked or pilled to- 
* gether, they are paſſed through a coarſe Sieve, and the ſaireſt 
© is what remains of the firſt Winnowing, viz, the un, 
68 or ſecond Rate, is next, and the third. is the 
«© worſt and ſmalleſt,” The Author ſays the ſame. as Pliny 
who: expreſſes himſelf more clearly a little after, ſpeaking 
the Way of making the Alexandrian Alca, he ſays, I hey 
© increaſe it a fourth Part with an Addition of white Gyp- 
% ſum (Phiſter) &c.” as above, Here this Paſſage of the 
Greek | Georgies above-cited is clearly explained. What is call- 
ed exceptitious, exceptitia, in the Editions, is exceptica in the 
Copies, It certainly ought to be Sgliaas, mak, fo called wr 
ene, by Way of Eminence, which was paſſed with wider Holes, 
which Pliny called farinarium, and the Greek Author «Ire. 
Hence it rs, that the Greek viele. is the Roman Alia. 
And the Greeks called it x3; Ghondrus, becauſe it was 
broken into great Fragments, not ground to a Meal. Hence 
Hege xh, , in Athenæus, Corn ground into groſs Fragment, 
80 Wee d Corns of Salt, e padre, Bits of Froankineenje . 
Hence alſo ;2»%-r» 2 its Bread, ſuch as was pe E 
| uu 


AL I 
Wheat bruiſe or broken inte large Fraginents like 26%, 


Chondrus. ; 
"Though the Nature of the Chondras, of Alls, ſufficiently ap- 
from what has been faid, ſome have reckoned it 


the Species of Grain, as a Sort of Wheat. Paulus Ægineta, 


Nude owe oi %, The Chind/us, a Species of (Grain. And 
Galen, i yin r ufd iew © Niere, id rep „ ee 
Ie wiv Ange. Chondrus is a Kind of ons 9 nouriſh- 
ing, and . viſcous nice. Lib, 1. de Aliment, He adds 
that by Antients it was called ei, 13 S, 
Wheat appellatively. Who cannot but admire ſo much Igno- 
rance in ſo great a Man? He cites Hippocrates, who ſays, 1%; 
is vd ebe namwuvacpins Gore; repH rd wi Twas, NaN Rffla, 
Bread made of Alica was very nouriſhing, but not very eafy to 
peſt : Hippocrates does not ſpeak this of ſuch a Sort of 
rn, but as the Property of a Kind of Meal, properly 
ſo called from its being coarfly d. Bread made of this 
Meal, he ſays, was very nouriſhing. Theſe were called xviras, 
Chondritai, as the ras, Semidalitai, were fo called, becauſe 
they were made of Semidalis, which alſo was not a Species of 
Grain, but a Sort of Meal, In Galen's Time the Greeks had 
left off the Uſe of the Word u: for Alica, and changed it for 
the Word Alice, corrupted 44. So that they knew nothing of 
the antient v, and by that Means came to interpret it of a 
Species of Wheat, Salmaſtus de He . Hyles Iatr, Cap. 57. 
- ALICES. The little red Spots in the Skin which precede 
the Eruption of Puſtules in the Small-pox. Caftellus, 
ALICORNU. The fame with UNICORNU, which ſee. 


ALIENATIO MENTIS, is the ſame as DzLirzium, 


which ſee, | 

ALIENUM. In a medicinal Senſe it is applied to any 
Thing that is foreign and troubleſome to the Body. Some- 
times alſo it imports corrupted, but alienatus is generally.uſed in 
this laſt Senſe. ; 

ALIFORMES PROCESSUS. See PTERYCOID ES. 

ALIGULUS. A Confeftion. Rulandus. 

ALILAT, or , an Arabian Word, ſignifying what the 
Aſſyrians call Mixmla, the Jews 195 Lilith, and the Greeks 
Kaub; and is the ſame as Mater Terra, and Filia Lucina, or 
Luna, the Deity that preſides over Child- birth. D is 

u would ſay Do Alilath, whence comes Lilith, and alſo 
the Word n5'> Lailah, ſignifying the Deity of the Night. 
Axle is as much as to ſay RIV5R Alitha, which alſo ſignifies a 
Goddeſs, as well as the Greek oui, which is much the 
fame as x111v5'8 Elithuia, In the moſt ancient Ages, H- or 
r, among the Greeks, ſignified Filius, a Son, Therefore 
Fouls was the ſame as Kign, or Filia, a Daughter, or Libera; 
as "Ha®- was the ſame with K, or Liber Pater. MA is alſo 
the Gothic Name of the Sun, The Aſſyrian Minna, or 
xn751D Molidbetta ſignifies a Midwife ; for Women with Child 
reckon by Moons, Alilat therefore is the ſame as Ltcina, 
ALIMA. A Sort of Sand, found in Gold Mines, of which 

make Lead, Rulandus. 
LIMENTA, Aliments, Whatever is taken to nouriſh 
the Body, from Als, to nouriſh, 

The * of Aliments, in general, may be underſtood by 
what is ſaid on this Subject under the Article Acip A, and the 
Article Al c ALI. And the Properties of particular Aliments 
are ſpecified under their reſpective Names. 

The Antients, particularly Galen, have been very diffuſe on 
the Subject of Aliments. 

As I would avoid being tedious, I ſhall give Hippocrates's own 
Abridgment of his Sentiments upon Aliment, I mean his Trea- 
tiſe de ſalubri Viftus Ratiome ; and becauſe Galen is too prolix, 
J ſhall inſert his Doctrine from later Authors who ſeem to have 
taken great Pains to epitomiſe his Works, not without adding 
ſome Things from their own Fund. And I ſhall end this Article 
with. ſome Chymical Obſervations made by Mr, Geoffroy the 
Younger, and by him communicated to the Royal Academy of 
Sciences. 

I attribute the following ſhort Treatiſe to Hippocrates, - on 
the Authority of Galen, who thinks it certainly done by him, 
or his Son in Law Polybius, though even in the Time of Ga- 
len it was ſaid by ſome to be wrote by others either contempo- 
ry with, or perhaps elder than Hippocrates, 4 

But I muſt remark one Error which was univerſal amon 
the Antients, which is, that they | imagined the Blood to 
* formed from the Aliment, in the Liver, 
Theory has been abſolutely confuted, ſince modern Diſcoveries 


have made the true Paſſage of the Aliment, and the real Me- 


thod of the Blood's circulating, manifeſt. . 

With Reſpect to Aliments, it muſt be obſerved in , 
that it is very little worth their While to conſider the different 
Qualities of Foods, who uſe Exerciſe daily ſufficient to bring 
them to the Verge of Laſſitude, who go early at a Night to 


Bed, and riſe ſoon in the Morning ; for all Aliments ſupply 


* This Paſſage pe Galen very moch bot Dager has taken 
— — in Ne 


which he 3s 


But this Piece of 


ALI 


a good Chyle when perfectly digeſted, by the Aſfiſtance 

Exerciſe and Regularity. But the Cn of — 

is a Speculation of great Importance to the Valetudi 

Lazy, and the Riotoug. Te 
he Regimen beſt ſuited to Perſons in the ordinary Way of 

Life [i&drac] is to eat — and drink ſparingly in the 

Winter Time. They ought to drink pure undiluted Wine, to 


eat Bread, and to have their Mgat all roaſted, Greens are fel. 


dom or never to be eaten during this Seaſon: By this Method, 
the Body will be preſerved reign} warm. * 

In the Spring they ſhould bring themſelves by Degrees to 
drink more, and have their Wine more diluted, Their vege- 
table Food is to be more thin, and leſs in Quantity. Maza is 
to be uſed inſtead of Bread; their animal Food is on the ſame 


Account to be diminiſhed, and boiled Meats are to ſupply the 


Place of roaſted. They are to be ſparing in the Uſe of G 

till Summer NN but feed pico. more thin rentudls 
Foods, and boiled Fleſh, and ſome Herbs boiled, or raw ; their 
Drink in like Manner ought to be much increaſed in Quantity, 
and much diluted. But this Change muſt be brought about by 
Degrees, that the Tranſition may not be too great and ſudden. 

In Summer the Food ought to be thin Maza [dts parary] 
the Drink plentiful and diluted, and all the Fleſh boiled. And 
this is the Way of Living to be choſen while Summer laſts, in 
order to render the Body cool and moiſt during this hot and dr 
Seaſon, which inclines the Body to Heat and Dryneſs. By th 
Management, we guard againſt the Inconveniencies of Summer : 
And by the ſame eaſy Steps as we paſs from Winter to Spring, 
are' we to proceed from Spring to Summer, in ſhortening our 
Allowance of dry Food, and increaſing our Meaſure of Drink; 
but juſt the contrary Method muſt be taken as we paſs on from 
Summer to Winter. 

In Autumn our Aliment of the frumentaceous Kind [owia}] 
ought to be more in Quantity, and drier; and our animal 
Food CLA] in Proportion. Our Drink, on the contrary, is to 
be diminiſhed, and to be leſs diluted, that ſo we may paſs over the 
Winter in the moſt commodious Manner, when our Drink 
comes to be leaſt in Quantity and undiluted, and our Aliment 
the moſt copious and drieſt, under which Regimen a Perſon 
ſhall enjoy a good State of Health, and be leaſt ſenſible of the 
— of the Weather in this cold and humid Seaſon of the 

ear. 7 

For Perſons of a full Habit of Body, whoſe Fleſh is ſoft, 
and their Countenances ruddy, it is moſt adviſable to uſe a dry 
Kind of Diet for the greateſt Part of the Year, becauſe their 
Conſtitutions abound with Moiſture, On the contrary, they 
who are lean, whoſe Fibres are dry and tenſe, and whoſe Com- 
Ro 33 black, ought to feed on moiſt Aliment the 
moſt Part of t ime, as being moſt agreeable to the bs 
neſs of their Bodies. g CY 

Young Perſons are to chuſe ſuch Meats as are tender and 
moiſt, becauſe their Youth inclines them to Dryneſs, and their 
Fibres are rigid. But Perſons of an advanced Age are to uſe 
a dry Kind of Diet for the moſt Part of their Time, becauſe 
Bodies at that Period of Life are ſoft, moiſt, ang cold. 

In general, our Regimen of Diet is to be accommodated to 
the Age, Seaſon, Cuſtom, Country, and Conſtitution, in ſuch 
a Manner as to always guard againſt Attacks from Heat, or 
ny for this is the Way to live ſound, and free from Diſ- 
eaſes. | 
In Winter you ſhould travel faſt, in Summer flow, except in 
the burning Heat of the Sun. The Corpulent are to travel faſt- 
eſt, and the Lean ſloweſt. In Summer you are to bathe often, 
in Winter but ſeldom 3 and Bathing ought to be uſed more 
ar- by lean than fat Perſons. The Clothing of fat Peo- 
ple in Winter ought to be the natural Stuff, in Summer the 
lame dipget in Oil ; but lean Perſons are to obſerve the con- 
trary ®, | 

Such as are burdened with Fat, and deſire to be thin, ought 
to take all their Exerciſes faſting, and afterwards to fit down 
to their vegetable Food, before they have recovered Breath from 
the Fatigue, or are cool, and then to begin with a Draught 
of Wine, diluted, and not too cold. Their Fleſh ought to be 
dreſſed with Seſamum [oily purging Grain, Dale.] or ſome 
grateful preſerved Vegetable, or ſomething of that Kind, and 
to be very fat, that it might the ſooner create a Satiety. Beſides, 
they ought to eat but once a Day, to abſtain from Bathing, to 
lie on a hard Bed, and to exerciſe themſelves in walking naked 
as much as poſſible. 

Lean Perſons, who are willing to grow fat, ought to act di- 
rectly contrary to the aforementioned Precepts, and to uſe no 
Exerciſe upon an empty Stomach. | 

As to Emetics and Clyſters, obſerve the following Rules: 
During the fix Winter Months - uſe . Vomiting, becauſe this 
Seaſon is more phlegmatic than the Summer Half-year, and 
generates ſuch Dilſcaſes as affect the Head, and the Region above 
( * . | the 


the Difficulty, by the Addition of three or four Words, in 


: 


AL] 


the Diaphragm. When it is very bot, make Uſe of Clyſters, 
for then it is very ſukry,- and the Body abounds with Choler, 
there is a Senſation of Weight upon the Loins and Knees, 
Heats ariſe, and gripimg Pains affect the Belly, The Body then 
wants to be refrigerated, and the Humours, which are exalted 
and tend upwarts, ought to be drawn down from the higher 
Pa 


rts. . : 

For corpulent Perſons, who abound with Humidity, Clyſ- 
ters of a ſaline and thin Subſtance are to be prepared; to dry, 
lean, and feeble Bodies, fatter Clyſters, and of a thicker Con- 
tiſtence, are beſt accommodated, Theſe laſt are prepared with 
Milk, or the Decoctiom of Chich-peaſe Ci] or other like 
Ingredients, the thin and ſaline Clyſters are made with Brine, 

or Sea-water, and other Things of that Nature. 

The Uſe of Emetics is to be regulated in the ing Man- 

ner: Perſons of a fat and full Habit of Body are to vomit upon 
an empty Stomach, after Running or Walking very faſt, about 
the Midele of the Day. For this Purpoſe they may take four 
Ounces of Hyſſop bruiſed in ſix Pints of Water, with an Additi- 
on of Vinegar and Salt, to make it the more agreeable ; tet them 
drink this firſt leiſurely, and afterwards quicker, 
They who are of a thin and weak Conſtitution muff vomit 
aſter Eating, in the following Manner : After coming out of 
the hot Bath, let them take half a Pint of pure Wine, and then 
make a Meal on Variety of vegetable Food ; but not drink ei- 
ther at or after Eating, ro 4 — Drinking while a Man 
may run ten Stadiums [about an Engliſh Mile and a Ar- 
Then mix up for them three Sorts of Wine, which muſt be the 
auſtere, the ſweet, and the four. Let theſe be drank firſt 
pare, ſoberly, and by ſmall Quantities ; but afterwards more 
diluted, and by quicker and more plentiful Draughts. 

Such as have accuſtomed themſelves to vomit twice a Month 

had better take an Emetic two Days one after another, than 
every fifteenth Day; but ſome obſerve a quite contrary Me- 
thod. | 
As for thoſe who are ſubject to throw up their Victuals by 
Vomit, or are coſtive, the beſt Method is to eat often in a Day, 
and of all Kinds of Food; to have their Meat dreſſed all Man- 
ner of Ways, and to drink of two or three Sorts of Wine. 
+ "Thoſe who are not ſubje& to vomit, or who have looſe Bellies, 
© ought to manage themſelves by a Method directly contrary to the 
foregoing. | 

| — bd ndifind with warm Water for a long Time, 
and to drink Winediluted, but by no Means cold, Let their 
Wine be ſuch as will not breed Inflations, or cauſe the Belly to 
ſwell; by which Means they will be the leſs ſubject to — 
vulſions, will grow large, and have a good healthy Colour. 

Women ought, in general, to obſerve a dry Regimen; for 
dry Aliment is beſt accommodated to the Softneſs of their Fleſh, 
and Wine almoſt pure is beſt for the Womb, and to nouriſh 
the Child therein, | 
As to Exerciſe, Running and Wreſtling ought to be,uſed in 
the Winter ; in Summer but little Wreſtling, and no Running, 
but much Walking in the cool Air is then very convenient. 

Thoſe who are tired with Running ought to wreſtle ; and 
thoſe who are fatigued with Wreſtling ought to run; for by 
this Means he who exerciſes will procure a Warmth. to the 
fatigued Part, compoſe himſelf at Leiſure, and afterwards betake 
himſelf to Reſt in the moſt agreeable Manner. 

If a Perſon, during a Courſe of Exerciſes, be ſeized with a 
Diarrhcea, and his Food comes off undigeſted, he muſt forbear 
one Third at leaſt of thoſe Exerciſes, and eat but half his uſu- 
al Allowance. For it is plain, that the Stomach is deſtitute 
of ſufficient Heat to concoct ſuch a Quantity of Food. Let 
him eat Bread very well toaſted and put into Wine; let his 
Drink be very little in Quantity, but of the pureſt and undiluted 
Wines, and let him not walk after Meals, of which he muſt 
make but one in a Day, while under this Regimen. this 
Management the Stomach will be wonderfully warmed an 
riſhed, and have Strength to digeſt whatever it receives, This 
Kind of Diarrhcea is moſt incident to ſuch as have firm, hard 
Fleſh, eſpecially when they are obliged to live much upon ani- 
mal Food, being naturally diſpoſed to this Diſorder, for their 
ſtrait and narrow Veſſels are incapable of receiving the Ali- 
ments.” This is a very uncertain Sort of Conſtitution, and rea- 
dy to turn either Way, never remaining long ſettled on a 
firm Baſis of Health. But they who are of a thinner and more 
lx Habit of Body, and more hairy, bear Eating of Fleſh, and 
ſuſtain Labour much better, and enjoy their Health much lon- 
ger, than the others, who are troubled with Eructationa, 
and Inflations of the Hypochondria, from the indigeſted Food 
of the preceding Day, ought to ſleep longer than ordinary, and to 


force themſelves upon ſome new Exerciſe, to drink their Wine 


pure, and in larger Quantities, and at the ame Time to ſhor- 
ten their Allowance of Food; for there are plain Indications, 
that the Stomach, by Reaſon of its Coldneſs and Imbecillity, 
is unable to digeſt the great Quantity of Food which it receives. . 
For ſuch as labour under Thirſt, leſs Food, and lefs Exer- 
ciſe, with the moſt refrigerating and diluted Wines, are moſt 


7 — to be adviſed. They who are afflicted with Pains in the 
Viſcera, whether from Exerciſe, or hard Labour, ought to be- 
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through a Repletion, whence Tumors and 


if there be an aqueous or mucous Diſcharge from the 


che- 


Lib. 3. Cap. 1. * 


4 L T 
take themſelves to Reſt without Eating, and to take a Dia 
which, little in Quantity, Sy. a „ 
retic, that fo the Veſſels of the Viſcera may not be diſtended 
eyers ariſe. 
they make Water of- 


Perſons who labour under Diſorders 
Brain are firſt affected with a Stupor ; 


ten, and have other Symptoms in common with thoſe who ſuf- 


fer under a Strangury. Theſe hold them for nine Days, and 


oſe or 
Ears there is a Solution of the Diſeaſe, and the Strangury 
ceaſes, Plenty of white Urine comes off from the Patient with» 
out Pain till the twentieth Day, at which Time the Pain of the 
Head leaves him, but a Dimneſs of Sight remains, when the Pa- 
tient fixes his Eyes long on any Object, oY” 

The Man of Underſtanding knows that Health is the moſt 
valuable Gift to Mortals, and when attacked by Diſcaſes has 
Skill enough to baffle them, and be his own Phyſician, Hip- 
pocrates wg airy; dux. 

The Man who takes due Cate of his Health 7 
above all Things, the Nature of Aliments, To ſay ſomewhat 


then in Relation to this Subject, Aliments that have an attenu- 


ting Quality open the narrow Paſſages, ſcour off the glutinous 
Particles that ſtick to Bodies, and — and —— thoſe 
which are groſs. But if a Perſon accuſtom himſelf for a long 
Time to the Uſe of them, he is in Danger of being over-run 

with ſerous and bilious Humours ; and if he perſeveres in ſuch 

a Diet, his Blood, in the End, will become melancholy, For 

all Foods of this Quality are apt to heat and dry to Exceſs, and 

by that Means to breed the Gravel in the Kidnies. He muſt. 
abſtain therefore from the continual Uſe of them, eſpecially of 

ſuch as are of a bilious Nature; for Meats of this Kind are 
only ew for thoſe who abound with Phlegm, and crude, 

groſs, and tenacious Juices. Many chronic Diſtempers have been 
cured meerly by the Uſe of an attenuating Diet. And it is much 

better to abſtain from Medicine, in Caſes where we may attain 
our End by a Regimen ; as I have known that out of many 
Perſons labouring under the Gravel, and not a few under the 
Gout, who have had their Joints laid bare with Tophs, ſome 
have been perfectly cured, and others much relieved, by 4 
ſtrict Obſervance of the Rules of Diet. Some who have 
been a long Time afflicted with an Aſthma, or Difficulty of 
Breathing, have been wholly releaſed from that Diſorder, or 
had the Intervals of their Fits very conſiderably lengthened. An 
attenuating Diet reduces an overgrown Spleen, and mollifies an 
hardened Liver, perfectly cures Epilepſies, if undertaken in the 
Beginning, and not a little moderates them, when grown in- 
veterate. All that are irritating, or biting to the Taſte, or 
Smell, are acrid and attenuating ; and whatever is nitrous or 
bitter, the ſame has an inciding lity. But there is no 
ſmall Difference, whether any of theſe Simples be adminiſtered 
in Oxymel, Vinegar, Salt, or Oil. For Vinegar and Oxymel 


' increaſe their Strength, but Oil diminiſhes it. In the Whole, 


2 attenuating Eatables we ſhall find more Medicine than 
ment. 
Foods of an incraſſating Quality afford much Nouriſhment, 


provided they are well concocted in the Stomach and Liver ; nor 


fail of generating Blood of a Juice, and yet they 


do t 
ltr deu of the Liver and Spleen, and if there be but 


the leaſt Beginning of an Inflammation in the Viſgera, they 
greatly increaſe it, as well as Inflations, and ſcirrhous Affecti - 
ons, and generate Abſceſſes. Of this Sort of Aliments ſome 
there are which generate only a thick Juice, as Lentils ; o- 
thers a glutinous, as Mallows ; ſome both, as. Animals which 
are covered with a Shell, But it is a ſafer Way, in order to 
Health, to uſe an attenuating, than an incraſſating Regimen 
of Diet. But becauſe the former neither affords much Nouriſh» 
ment, nor gives Force and Strength to the Fibres, we may 
2 though with Moderation, at Seaſons, indulge 
thoſe who live by attenuating Food in the Uſe of Meats that 
enerate a thick and very nutritive Juice, eſpecially when they 
ind themſelves to want Nouriſhment, Indeed ſuch as are not 
l 4 publick Offices, but can uſe mn ER _ 
as as ſe, are enabled u to indu 
themſelves in d He e Nen that 144 2 thick and glutinous 
Juice, and eſpecially if after a full Meal they have no gen- 
ſation of a Weight or Tenſion in the Hypochondria, But ſuch 
as, through Age or Imbecillity, cannot uſe Exerciſe before 
Eating, muſt wholly abſtain from ſuch Food, as well as they 
who ſpend their Lives in Sloth and Idleneſs; for Reſt of the 
oor is as great an Enemy to Health, as moderate Motion is a 
After all, Meats of a middle Nature between attenuating 
and incraſſat ing are the beſt and fitteſt to be choſen, as keep- 
ing the Blood in a due Conliſtence,  Aliments of this Kind then 
are moſt accommodated to our Bodies; but ſuch as te 
bad Juice are hurtful, and always to be avoided. ou 
will find it the beſt Way to ſhun ay ob gr and the ra- 
ther if they are of contrary Natures, uſe they will never 
be brought to a due Concoction. Orib. Mad. Coll. ex Galme 


ALIMENTS 


—— — 


- 1 
L . 


Amzurs of an ATTEXUATING NATUR. 


Aliments of an at Nature ate Garlick, Onions, 
Leeks, Crefſcs, Muſtard, Pepper, Alexanders, Pellitory of 
Spain, Origanum, Nep, Hyſſop, Water-Mint, Penny-Royal, 
Thyme, Savory, when they are green; but dried, they become 
medicinal, And, generally ſpeaking, dried Simples are ſtronger 
than the ſame green ; and what grows on Mountains, or in dry 
Places, has more Virtue than what is gathered in Plains, or 
in Gardens, After the fore-mentioned, follow in Order Rocket, 
Water Parſnip, Smallage, Parſley, Baſil, Radiſh, Cabbage, 
Beets, Carduus, Eringo, /Nettles, Fennel, Coriander, Rue, 
Dill, Lovage, Cummin, /Capers, the Fruit of the Turpentine- 
'Free, the desde of Caraway, of Aniſe, of wild Parſley, of 
Biſhops- Weed, of Heartwort vulgar, and of Candy, and of 
wild Carrots, all ' odoriferous, acrid, and manifeſtly. hot 
Simples. The Seeds of Rue and of Hemp vehemently attenu- 
ate, ſo as to become medicinal. Of Corn, only Barley pro- 
perly belongs to this Claſs, and, though in an inferior NL, 
wheaten Loaves baked in an Oven. From the reſt you are to 
abſtain, unleſe you have a Mind now and then to taſte ſome 
Peaſe, or E But we are plentifully ſupplied with attenu- 
ating Aliments from Rock-Fiſh, and Mountain- Birds ; for Ani- 
mals that live on Mountains are of a hotter and drier Nature, 
and their Fleſh leaſt pituitous and glutinous. Therefore you 
may eat Starlings, Thruſhes, Blackbirds, and Partridges, with 
Houſe-Sparrows, and ſuch ſmall Birds as live about the Vine- 
yards, Of Pigeons, wild ones are better than tame; and ob- 
ſerve, in general, that Animals which are exerciſed, and live on 
dry Food, and breath a pure and free Air, are wholeſomer 
than ſuch as liefil}, feed on humid Aliment, or are confined in 
Coops and Stalls. Of Rock-Fiſh, you may eat of the. Rain- 
bow-Fiſh, the Cock-Fiſh, the Old Wife, and the Scare, and, 
in ſhort, whatever is of a ſoft and friable Fleſh. But meddle 


not with thoſe whoſe Fleſh is hard and glutinous. The Cod-Fifh 


is of a ſoft Fleſh, but lefs friable than that of Rock-Fiſh ; on 


the contrary, that of the Mullet is friable, but not ſoft, There - 


fore let Softneſs and Friability be the two Properties by which 


you are to judge of the Fleſh of Animals ; where theſe are in 


ConjunRion, you may eat to Satiety ; when both are abſent, 
avoid ſuch Fiſh intirely ; if either be wanting, you are to eat, 


in ſuch a Caſe, where better is not to be had, but not to Sa- 


tiety. Your Cod-Fiſh then, and Whiting and Mullet, and 
other Sea-Fiſh may be eaten, for Want of Rock- Fiſh, eſpe- 
cially with Muſtard, as the Scorpion-Fiſh, There are ſome 
other Sorts of Fiſh that are endued with one of the above-men- 


tioned Qualifications, but, by Reaſon of an Exceſs in another 


Property, are to be refuſed. For Eels, and moſt cartilaginous 
Fiſh, are of a ſoft, but, at the fame Time, of a glutinous and 
pituitous Fleſh, and are therefore hurtful to ſuch as have Need 
of an attenuating Diet. Of cartilaginous Fiſhes, only the 
Cramp- Fiſh and Turtle are allowed; and may be eaten, when 
Rock- Fiſh cannot be procured ; the Sole and Plaice have the 
ſame Properties. As to Birds, I do not forbid thoſe who uſe 


Exerciſe the Eating of Hens, Pigeons, and Turtle-Doves, 


eſpecially ſuch as live in the Mountains ; but they muſt not be 
freſh killed, but the Day before at leaſt, which I would have 
obſerved of all Animals whoſe Fleſh is moderately hard, Salted 
Fiſh attenuate and incide in an extraordinary Manner ; of theſe, 
chuſe ſuch us are naturally of a tender Fleſh, but the cetaceous 
Kind is to be avoided. Pork falted may be fafely eaten with 
Moderation. Of autumnal Fruits, ſich as mollify the Belly 
can do no Harm; chuſe therefore ſoft Fruits before hard, and 
refuſe ſuch as ſtay a long Time in the Body ; but eat of none 
to Satiety, Fruits extraordinary ſharp or ſour are contrar 

to the Regimen propoſed; but the moſt adapted to our Purpoſe 
are Figs, Walnuts, Fiſtic Nuts, and bitteriſh Almonds, O- 
lives are of fuch "a Nature, that J can neither commend nor 
diſapprove of them. As for ſweet Fhings, whether Meats or 
Drinks, none but Honey, I dare fay, generates an exquiſitely 
thin Juice. White and thin Wines cut groſs Humours, and 


expel them by Urine,” - Whey is accounted among Things en- | 
. dued with an attenuating Virtue, but Oxymel is much more 


accommodated to the Purpoſes of an attenuating Diet. Orib, 
Med. Cal. Lib. 3. Cap. 2. Gen. AAS 


 ALiMENTSs of an INCRASSATING NaTvRA. 


Things which generate thick Juices are Loaves baked under 
the Embers, and ſuch as are not well made, whit they call 
Tragus, Cakes made of Flour and Muſt, and thoſe they call 
Aria, and whatever elfe is made of wheaten Meal, without 
Ferment, or. Leaven, particularly Cakes made in a coſtly and 
artful} Manner of the ſame. Beides theſe, Simila and Alica 
breed Plenty of a thick Juice,” but Amy lum moderately. Kid- 
ney- Beans are of a thick Juice, and fo are Lupines, and the 


inner Subſtance of - Lentils, the Seeds of Seſamum and of 


Hedge-Muſtard, Fiſhes which are called /f2, ſuch as the Ki 
of Cuttle-Fiſh, the Polypus, and the „ Kind. 75 


len ace ofayexcronnar tick Jus: Often, Wee 


de Purple Fiſhy, Eſeallops, 
kers, and, in one Word, all that are covered with 'a Shell. 


ALT 
the ſeveral Sorts of Cockles, Na- 


To theſe we may add Eels, Snails, Deer, and Goat 3 Beef; 
Pork, Hare, Liver, Kidnies, Teſticles, Brain, ſpinal Marrow, 
Udder, Tongue, Glands, this laſt moderately; Milk too much 
boiled, all Cheeſe, but leaſt when new, or made of ſour Milk, 
ſour Milk boiled over the Fire, Eggs boiled to a perfect Con- 
cretion, and more ſo when roaſted, but moſt of all when 

are fried in a Pancake; Dates, Cheſnuts, Acorns, Bulbi, Tur- 
neps, Muſhrooms, the Root of Arum, Truffles, Pine-Nuta, 
Figs not full ripe, the Pulp of a Citron, Cucumbers too 
freely eaten, unripe Apples. Of Wines, the ſweet generate a 
thick Blood, eſpecially what they call Defrutum; and ſo does 
Muſt, and thick and black Wines Orilaſ. Med. Col. Lib. 3. 
Cap. 3- ex Galenos. K | 


ALIuENTS of a MiDDLEt Kixp. 


Meats of a middle Nature between Attenuating and Incraf- 
ſating are, Bread well made, Hens, Dunghil-Cocks, Pheaſants, 
Partridges, Pigeons, Heath-Cocks, Turtle-Doves, Thruſhes, 
Blackbirds, and all ſmall Birds, Fiſh that live about the Rocks, 
near the Shore, or in the Shallows of the Sea, as Sea-Gudgeons, 
Lampreys, Soles; in a Word, all ſuch as do not taſte ſlimy, 
nor have a rank Savour ; ripe Figs, and among Greens that 
— wild, Seris, which is a common Name to ſeveral Species, 

r which the Attics have diſtinct Appellations, as Lettuce, 
Gum Succory, - Chervil, and others innumerable. © To this 
Claſs of Meats belong alſo wild Sparrowgraſs, with the tender 
Shoots of the Dwarf. Laurel and Bryony. And alſo Wines of 
a yellow Colour, ſweet, and pellucid, as thoſe of Chios, Leſbos, 
Falernum, and the Mountain- Wine of Tmolus; for all theſe 
generate a laudable and moderately thick Blood, dem, Cap. 4. 


ALIMENTS which generate a viscin JUICE. 


Foods 2 a viſcid Juice are, Wheat that is ponde- 
rous, denſe, and yellow in its inner Subſtance ; but the light, 
thin, and of a white Subſtance, has leſs of this Property. Simila 
alſo and Alica are very viſcid Food, as likewiſe Tendons, and 
the nervous Extremities of Muſcles, the Parts about the Lips, 
the Tongue, all Swine's Fleſh, and Lamb, the Seed of Seſa- 
mum, Bulbi, and fat Dates. dem, Cap. 5. 


ALIMENTS generating CRUDE HUMouRs, 


Green Dates ſo fill the Body with crude Humours, as to 
cauſe a Shivering in thoſe who eat them, which is difficult to 
remove. Turneps too freely eaten; teſtaceous Animals of the 
Water, who have — Fleſb, and have loft all their ſalt Li- 

uor by too much Boiling; thoſe you call %, as the Polypus, 
= Gde. Fink and — like, with the —.— Kind 2 
Ventriole, Inteſtines, and Uterus of Quadrupeds; hard Glan- 
dules boiled, ſour Milk, Cheeſe, Bread fried in a Pan, Lupines, 
Grapes- that burden the Stomach; all theſe Foods generate a 


crude Juice, and fill the Body with raw Humours. Iden, 
Cap. 6. < » 
ALIMENTS generating col p HUMOURS. 
who feed on Cucumbers to a Satiety muſt of Neceſſi- | 


ty, and by Order of Nature, fill their Bodies with cold Juices, 
which are not eaſily converted into good Blood. The like 
are generated by the Bellies, Inteſtines, and Uterus of Qua- 
drupeds, by four Milk, Muſhrooms, unripe Apples, and Bulbi. 
Idem, Cap. 7. 


ALIMENTS generating PHLE GM, 


/ Phlegm, or a merely pituitous Juice, are generated by the 
nervous Parts of Animals, Glandules, boiled Lamb, the Muſh- 
rooms called Amanite, teſtaceous Fiſh whoſe Fleſh is ſoft, un- 
ripe Apples. Idem, Cap. 8. | | 


'ALIMENTS generating a MELANCHOLY JUICE. 


Beef, and Goat's Fleſb, but eſpecially that of a He-goat, and 
Bull's Beef, generate a melancholy Juice; much more the 
Fleſh of Aﬀes, Camels, Foxes, Hares, Wild Boars, 
the Fleſh of terreſtrial Animals falted, and their Milts, Of 
Sea-fiſh, the Tunny, the Whale, the Sea-calf, the Sea-dog, and 
all the cetaceous Kind, produce the like Humour. To theſe 
we add Snails, Cabbage, Buds of Trees pickled, as thoſe 
of the Lentifk, Turpentine- tree, Bramble, and Dog-roſe. The 
Pulp of an Artichoke and Lentils are _y melancholy Food. 
Of the ſame Quality are Bread made with Bran, and ſuch as is 
made of Typha, and other coarſe and bad Sort of Grain ; fo 
are green Wheat, Aphace, Viciz [Kinds of Vetches] and thick 
and Black Wines Jdem, Cop. 9. | £64k 
| AL1MENTS- generating a BILIOUS JUICE. 
be Juice of the Artichoke is bitter, and. rarefies the Bile 3 
it is belt therefore to eat the Artichoke boiled. Honey alſo ca- 
fily changes into Bile in bot Bodies; which, is alſo 2 


4 


4a 1 


with all feet Wines, and ſweet Food, which ſupply Matter fic 


for the Generation of Bile. Amn, Cap. 10. 
Artus generating an EXCREMENTITIous Jutcs. 


| Wood-Pigeons, Geeſe, except their Wings, all Viſcera, 
Tpinal + 7 $a; Brain, Birds that live 2 Pools, 
and Lowlands, Chiches, green Beans, Egyptian Beans, Pigs 
juſt farrowed, and the Young of all Animals newly fallen from 
their Dams ; Animals that lie at Reſt ; Fiſh that live in Rivers 
and ſtanding Lakes, and delight in Mud, and all Sea-fiſh of the 
_ cetaceous Kind, generate all of them a foul and excrementitious 
Juice. Mem, Cap. 11. 


AL1MENTS void of Excaemants. 


The Necks, Tails, and Wings of Birds, the Fleſh of wild 
Quadrupeds, and ſuch as uſe dry Places, are void of excremen- 
titious Matter. [fem, Cap. 12. 


ALIMENTS full of Nur AIMEN r. 


| The Fleſh of Swine, bred. up and fatted by Hand, nouriſhes 
above all other Eatables. The Nas of Oxen, their Teſticles, 
Heart, ſpinal and other Marrow, the Wings of Geeſe, and 
more the Wings of Hens, the Bellies of all Birds, Snails, eſpe- 
cially after two or three Boilings ; all theſe afford abundant 
Nutriment. Of teſtaceous Fiſh thoſe whoſe Fleſh is hard, as 
Cockles, the Purple Fiſh, Whelks, and others of the like Sort; 
alſo the Kinds of Lobſters, Cray-fiſh, Crabs, Shrimps, and ſuch 
like, with thoſe called %, as Polypuſes, the Kinds of Cuttle- 
fiſh, and the like, nouriſh much ; of the cartilaginous Kind, 
the Cramp-fiſh, and the Weaſs, or Old Wife, nouriſh mode- 
rately; the Thornback, Maid, and Skate, more than theſe, 
and the Mullet and Sea-gudgeon leſs. Milk that is thickeſt 
nouriſhes more than the thinner. ' Of Bread made of Siligo 
or Simila, the former nouriſhes moſt, and next to theſe what 
is mixed with Bran. Boiled Wheat, Simila, Alica, Beans, 
generate Fleſh not firm and cloſe, but of a lax Texture, Chi- 
ches and Kidney-beans nouriſh more than Beans, and Ochri 
than Fenugreek, Kidney- beans nouriſh as much as Peaſe, 
Lupines, Cheſnuts, Lentils, ſweet Dates, rich and ſweet Grapes, 
Acorns, a Sort of Turneps, called Navews, and Bulbi, are all 
very nouriſhing, - eſpecially after two Boilings. Honey clarified 
is proper not only for Nouriſhment, but for the Diſtribution of 
the ſame ; and fo is Hydromel well boiled. All Wines nouriſh 
in Proportion to their Thickneſs; therefore red and thick 
Wines are beſt qualified to breed Blood; next to theſe are the 
Black, Sweet, and Thick, where theſe Properties unite as be- 
fore, and after them the Red, Thick, and Aftringent at once. 
Wine that is white, thick, and auſtere, is le nouriſhing ; and 
Wine that is both white and thin, leaſt of all. In ſhort; all 
Foods of a thick Juice, if they are well concocted, afford much 
Nouriſhmentit. dem, Cap. 13. 0 
4 l g 


ALTMENTS which yield little Nur RIM. 


The extreme Parts of Animals nouriſh little; which Pro- 
rty belongs alſo to the Uterus, Belly, Inteſtines, Tail, Ears, 
ect, and Suet. Birds nouriſh leſs than terteſtrial Animals; 
the Fleſh of old Animals nouriſhes lels than while they are 
growing. The Aliment that Fiſhes afford, breeds a thinner 
Blood, as not being in a ſufficient Quantity, and ſoon digeſted. 
Of teſtaceous Fiſh, ſuch as have ſoft Fleſh, as Oiſters, nouriſh 


little. Barley-bread, howſoever made, nouriſhes lefs than any 


other ; ſo does the Polenta that is made of it. The ſame may 
be ſaid of Bread mixed with Bran, or any other coarſe Ingre- 
dient, and of Loti, Amylum, Maza made of Barley, Polenta, 
Oats, Millet, but eſpecially Panic, Rice, green Beans, Poppy- 
ſeed, Linſeed, Clary, Hiße, Juniper - berries, Myrtle-berries, Al- 
monds, Piſtaches, Plums, Peaches, Apricots, Olives, eſpecially ripe, 
Haſle-nuts, but eſpecially the largeſt Sort of Walnuts, Jujubes, 
Fruit of the Cornel: tree, Blackberries, the Fruit of the Straw- 
dach e. Zizypha (a Sort of Jujubes) common Walnutz, Win- 
er · cherries, Capers, eſpecially pickled with Salt, ge, Beets, 
Docks, ſharp- pointed Docks Purſtane, Night-ſhade, Radiſhes, 
Turneps, Muſtard, Creſſes, Pellitory of 8 all young Shoots 
of Plants, Parſneps, Carrots, Carraway Root, Onions, Gatlic 
Leeks, Vine-lecks, eaten raw, afford no Nouriſhment, and 
very little after two or three ' Boilings. . Pomegranates nou 
little; as for Pears, eſpecially the larger Kinds, I have little 
ſay of them. .Gourds ford, ſome Nuttitnetit, as do Uried Rai- 
fins, which are auſtere and not fat. oO n 
Ot i middle Kind between Foods that nburit much and 
thoſe which ngufſih little, are Kidney-beans, 
Vetches, , Chiches, and Figs, which aft give 
ter of Nouriſhment,” and cont 


medicinal | all » Which 2 in Roaſting, Boiling, or 
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ALtwtyTs of Good Jvrcs... 


Among the vaſt Var'ety of Things we feed on; there is ſcarce 
any of better Juice than Milk. The beſt Milk is what is juſt 
drawn. from found Animals. Poached Eggs are = Meat of good 
Juice. The beſt are thoſe of Hens — Pheaſants, and the 
worſt are thoſe of Geeſe and Oftriches. Birds and Fiſhes are 
almoſt all of them reckoned to be of good Juice, except ſuch 
as live in and about Marſhes, and Pools, and muddy Streams, 
eſpecially if the Water comes through ſome City, where it 
receives all the Filth of Baths, Kitchens, and common Sewers, 
or runs 2 Fuller's Yard, whence it comes i nated 
with the Waſhings and Scourings of dyed Cloaths, It is ſafeſt 
therefore to eat Fiſh that come from the Sea, where there is no 
Mixture of freſh Water, Such are Fiſh that live in the Sea, and 
about Rocks, for in Goodneſs of Juice, as well as Deliciouſneſs of 
Taſte, they far exceed the reſt, As for ſuch as uſe both Waters, 
as the Pollard, the Sea-wolf, the Cod, the Sea- gudgeon, Lam- 
preys, Crabs, and Eels, you are firſt to inquire where were 
caught, and then to Judge of them by their Taſte and Fiſh 
that live in impure Waters, though fatter than others, are ill 
taſted, and ſtinking, and mucous, whence — ſoon putrefy. 
And you may eafily know by your Senſes, that Fiſh are 
or worſe according to their Aliment; For Inſtance, the worſt 
of all Mullets are ſuch as have fed upon Crabs ; "the Fleſh of 
others is hard indeed, but of no ill Juice, The 'Black- 
Turbot, Bream, Sole, Plaice, and Sea-lizard are of a midd 
„ r 

and they affo Aliment to thoſe uſe no 
Exerciſe, or are of 2 but ſor ſound _ 
healthy Bodies, ſoft and friable Aliment is moſt proper, ai 
rates the beſt of all Juices. Quadruped Animals, if wi 
igeſted, create very good Blood, eſpecially ſuch as are of go, 
Juice, as the Swine in particular ;* for Pork, both for Savour 
and coction, is a moſt excellent Kind of Fleſh. The 
beſt is of a middle-aged Hog, for after that Time the older the 
worſe he grows ; the Fleſh of newly farrowed Pig is too 


humid, and generatcs Phlegm in Abundance. is of 
good Juice. be D Parts about the Lins the 


riſle 
of the Ears and Snout, and the other Extremities, the Inteſ- 
tines, the Uterus, and the Tail, are not of { ons Jules as 
the reſt, The Glandules are next to the Fleſh in 
Nouriſhment. The Heart is of no bad Juice, the Feet are 
better than the Ears and Snout ; for a ilage of perfect 
Animals can never be concocted, but while it is in Growth, 
Provided it be well broken and chewed in the Mouth, it ad- 
mits of Concoction. In proportion as the Fleſh of other Qua- 
drupeds is exceeded by that of Swine, their extreme Parts are 
— be pa as to thoſe of that Animal. The Brain 
winged Ani exceeds that of Quadru The Fleſh 
of wild Animals is of better Juice than X. Bread 
pure and well made is of good Juice ; Alica, Ptiſan well boil- 
ed, Beans, and Cheſnuts are of no ill Juice, Ripe Figs, rips 
Grapes hung up, are not to be condemned. Dried Fips, ſpee- 
dily diſtributed, are of good Juice, but retained long in the 
Stomach turn to bad Juice, and g te Lice, Eaten” with 
Walnuts they are 'a' very good Kind of Food ; but Figs, 
whether green or dried, eaten with any Thing ' beſides Wal- 
nuts, are hard of Digeſtion. Among Greens, Lettuce breeds 
Blood, next to that is Endive, Fragrant Wines are of 
good Julce the beſt are thoſe of Falernum, eſpecially the ſweet 
| thoſe of Chios, and the ſweet yellow Mountain Wine 
of T'molus. Bim, Cup. 15. | LEE 
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All Aliments of bad Juice are not of the ſame Kind, for one 
Sort is cold and phlegmatic, another hot and bilious, and 3 
third atrabilious. My Advice is to abſtain from all — 4 
bad Juice, however eafily concocted in ſome Stomuchs. For 
the bad Juice they generate ls collected, and lies hid a long 
Time in the Veins, and, upon the leaſt Occaſion of Putreſac- 
tion; gives Riſe to malignant Fevers, | | 
of bad Juice are Mutton and Goats Fleſu, - becauſe of 
their Acrimony. Fleſh of He-goats is worſt, hext that of 
Rams, and next to this is Bull's Beef, Of all Kinds the Fleſh 


* 


preferred to 


a Ju 
pr rt — except the Teſticles of old Cocks, are of bad 
vice, © The Brain, ſpinal Marrow, Heart, 
itt leaſt)" All Viſcera, fried old 


ay void all other Sorts of Muſhrooms.” Feni 
Lentils, Tipha,'f4 Grain much like Rye] Oste, and 
made of thetn, e e de good” Juice Olyra is ac moch in- 
XX -* .- - ferior 


* Swines Fleſh may be agreeable to ſome Appetites, and does not ſeem difficult to digeſt, but it certainly ſupplies an exceſſive bad 


oint of 


than Haſle- nuts; Bulbi, after two Boilin 


| 855 — ade of chem, Beans, Peaſe, Kidney: beans, 2 
Ucn; in 


8 
* 


ALI | 
fetior to Wheat, as it exceeds Tipha and Oats, Panic, Millet, 


and other like Grain, contain no good Juice. Of Fiſh, the 
Weaver, Gurnard, Hound-fiſh, Scorpi 


-fiſh, Banſtickle, Mul- 
lets, Ruffs, and all of the cetaceous Kind, are of bad Juice, All 
Summer-Fruits are of bad Juice, but Figs leſs than others. But 
dried Figs, if too freely eaten, breed no very good Blood, as 
rs from the Plenty of Lice which is the uſual Conſequence. 
Unripe Apples and Pears, and the Fruit of the Turpentine-tree 
are of bad Juice ; and fo are Artichokes, eſpecially when way 
are hard, with Cucumbers, Pompions, and Melons, but 
laſt are not ſo bad as the reſt, The Gourd is better than all 
of them, though this too, if it happens to corrupt in the Sto- 
mach, yields Abundance of bad Juice, Of Greens there 1s 
none of a good Juice ; Lettuce, Endjve, and Mallows are a 
Mean between Good and Bad ; next to theſe are white Orache, 
Purſlain, Beets, and Dock. The Roots of Gardeners Ware, 
ſuch as have an acrid Taſte, as Onions, Lecks, Garlick, Ra- 
diſhes, and Carrots, are of a bad Juice ; of a middle Kind are 
the Roots of Cuckow-pint, Turneps called Navews, and the Roots 
of Carraway. Baſil is very bad Juice, as well as raw Turneps, 
Cabbage, and Bulbi, not well boiled ; Leeks, Onions, Garlick, and 
Vine-leeks, after two Boilings, loſe their bad Quality. But all 
Greens that are called i ili, are of very bad Juice, as wild Lettuce, 
Gum · ſuccory, Shepherd's Needle, Chervil, Seris, and wild Suc- 
cory, Thick, foetid, and auſtere Wines, ſuch as is imported from 
ithynia, in large Veſſels, and at a low Rate, are of bad Juice; 
for what comes in ſmaller Veſſels is neither good nor bad, but 
a Mean between bath. idem, Cap. 16. 


ALIMENTS of tAsy CoOnCOCTI1ON. 


Food of eaſy Concoction are, Bread made as it ought to be, 
all Rock-fiſh, the Sea-gudgeon, the Cramp-fiſh, and the Turtle. 
All Kinds of Birds are eaſier of Digeſtion than Quadrupeds, eſpe- 
cially the Partridge, Wood-cock, Pigeons, Hens, Dung-hill 
Cocks, Pheaſants. The Wings of are eaſy to be con- 
cocted, but thoſe of Hens are eafier ; and, in ſhort, the Wings 
of thoſe that are young and well fed, are of excellent Concoc- 
tion, but very bad if lean and old. Such as are fed on Whey, 
the Livers vf Geeſe, and others fattened after the ſame Man- 
ner, with the Teſticles of Dung-hill Cocks, are eaſy to 
be digeſted ; fo is Pork. Veal is eafier of Concoction than 


Beef, and Kid than Goat, and the Fleſh of growing than of 


declining Creatures, Animals that live in dry Places, are ea- 
fier to he concocted than ſuch. as Tive in moiſt, and Walnuts 

are eaſily digeſted 
as well as poached and ſorbile Eggs, ce, Endive, arid 
Mallaws, and boiled Gourd too, when it is not corrupted in 
the Stomach. Sweet Wine is more eaſily concocted than four ; 
and in general of Things equally wholeſome, the moſt agree- 
able paſſes beſt off the Stomach. idm, Cap. 17. 


ALiMEtnTs of prryricyulT ConcocTtrion. 


Goats Fleſh, Beef, and Veniſon, are hard of Concoction; 
t the hardeſt is the Fleſh of a He-goat, the next that of a 
„and (Bull's Beef takes the third Place. The Fleſh of 
old Animals, particularly 8 is fibrous and dry, and there - 
fore - exceeding hard to digeſt. The Ventricle, Inteſtines, Ute- 
rus, Heart, Feſticles of adulc Animals, and Geeſe, except their 
Wings, are / difficult of Concoction. The Fleſh of Wood- 
igeons, Starlings, Blackbirds, and ſmall Birds is hard, that of 
ucks and Turtle-doves is harder, but that of Peacocks and Bu- 
ſtards hardeſt of all. The Gizzards of all Birds are hard of Dige- 
ſtion; and they therefore who eat the Gizzard of an Oftrich, ar 
of a Cormorant, as imagining it will ſtrengthen theis ignſ 
tive Faculty, impoſe upon themſelves, for neither is ſuch Meat 
digeſted without much Difficulty, nor has it the leaſt medici- 
nal Tendency towards that, End they propoſe from it. Snails 
are hard of Digeſtion, and ſo is ſour Milk, eſpecially to a cold 
Stomach. Old Cheeſe has the ſame Quality; but what. is 
new, or made of four Milk, is accounted better. The Flel 
of the Purple-fiſh, Whelks, and other teſtaceous Kinds, w 
Subſtance is hard, are difficult of ConcoRion. Alſo the Kinds of 
Lobſters, and Crabs, and others of that Kind, Polypuſes, the 
Ligk of 'Cuttle-fiſh, and all thoſe of — Tbornbacks, 
aids, Skates, Weaver, Gurnard, Hound ch, . Scorpion-fiſh, 
tickles, Mullets, Ruffs, Stock- fiſh, „Sea: eagl 
.- roaſted, boiled, fried ; boiled: Wheat, Tragus, — 
Which is harder of Concoction than Polenta) * 


iches, Chiches, Rice, Lupines, Panic, Millet, and ſi 
Lentils, Coltwfaor, Seſamum, Hedge Muſtard, Cheſnuts, Acorns, 
Ro Pears, Fig, unripe Services, acid and auſtere Grapes, 
all Dates, \Carobs, Citrans (the outer Rind of which, 7 
medicinally,. belps. Conco Glen, as. do maſt Acrids) Baſil, Tur. 
i, too raw, P Carrot, Carraway=coot, all 


f Greens,” and Greens themſelves, except Lettuce and 
well as all the farcgoing, belong to the lame C 
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ALMENTS AGREEARLE and CORROBORATIVE to the 
OMACH. 
teful to the Stomach are, auſtere Dates, Quinces, 
Olives pickled with Salt (but the beſt are thoſe prepared with 
Vinegar) auſtere Raiſins, Grapes preſerved, Walnuts more 
than Haſle-nuts, and eſpecially if eaten with dried Figs. All 
prickly Things are moderately grateful to the Stomach, Of 
this Kind are Carduus, the Diſtaff-Thiſtle, St. Mary's Thiſtle, 
the Teaſel, the Tragacanth, the Artichoke, the Root of Skir- 
ret boiled, Chervil, and Venus's Comb, which raw. or boiled 
is wonderfully grateful to the Stomach ; it will not bear much 
Boiling. Add to theſe Muſtard, Radiſh, Turneps, Creſſes, 
Pellitory of Spain, Aſparagus, Butchers-broom, the Dwarf- 
laurel, Barbetry-ſhrub, and Bryony. The Bulbi and Capers, 
pickled with Salt, excite an Appetite ; the outer Rind of a 
Citron, taken medicinally, corroborates the Stomach, Auſtere 
Wine, eſpecially warm, is good for an hot Intemperies of the 
Stomach. Of medicinal Things, Wormwood and Aloes cor- 
roborate the ſame Part. 1b. C. 19. | 


ALIMENTS DISAGREEABLE to the STOMACH. 


Juniper-berries are hurtful to the Stomach, and much more 
the Fruit of the Cedar, Flower-gentle, and the Seed of the Vis 
tex, Beets are ſo diſagreeable to the Stomach, that the plentiful 
Eating of them cauſes a gnawing Pain in that Part. Add Dock, 
Baſil, Turnep too raw, Blites, white Orache, except it be eaten 
with Oil, Vinegar, and Garum, Fenugreek and Seſamum 
| ſubvert the Stomach, Milk turns acid in cold Stomachs, and 

nidorous in hot z hence it is juſtly forbidden in Fevers. Milk 

drank with Honey excites Vomiting. Pompions not well con- 

cocted uſually bring on bilious Diſorders, K are proper to 
provoke Vomiting, before they are corrupted, for if a Perſon 
feeds plentifully on them, and takes no Alimem of a good Juice 
afterwards, they will be ſure to give him a Vomit ; the ſame 
Property belongs to Melons. All Brains, and Marrow of Bones 
are ungrateful to the Stomach, and create Nauſeas. Black and 
auſtere, as well as thick and new W ines, eaſily turn acid, and 
excite Vomiting. Of medicinal Things Southernwood, Sea- 
wormwood, and Aphronitrum, are diſagreeable to the Stomach, 
Didem, Cap. 20. 


ALIMENTS HURTFUL to the HZ Ap, 


Things noxious to the Head are Mulberries, Blackberries, 
the Fruit of the Strawberry-tree, of the Cedar, Hemp · ſeed, the 
Root of Spignel, all Sorts of Dates, Rocket, Fenugreek, and 
the Seed of the Vitex. Wine that is yellow and auſtere hurts 
the Head, and affects the Mind, more than what is black and 
auſtere, F Wine alſo flies to the Head, but this Wine 
cauſes no Pain in the Head, nor ftimulates the Nerves ; and 
what they call iuapigs even eaſeth the Pain of the Head, 
which. is cauſed by the Juices in the Stomach. Milk is not 
proper for the Head, unleſs it be a very firm one, Water in 
which Grapes have been ſoaked eauſes Head-ach. Id. C. 21. 


© ATdiMENTS which cauſe no IN LAT IONS. 


Peaſe, Kidney-beans, Cummin, the Root and Seed of 
the Seed of the Vitex, and the Fruit of Hemp, cauſe no Infla- 
tions. To theſe we may add, what would unprepared cauſe 
Inflations. Beans boiled or ftewed, Bulbi much or twice boiled, 
and eaten with Oil, Garum, and Vinegar, Clarified Hon 
and Oxymel. diſcuſs Inflations. Barley Bread, however 
is inoffenſive in this Reſpect. Of a middle Nature between 
Aliments. which cauſe Inflations, and ſuch as cauſe. none, are 
Kidney+beans with ſome Sorts. of ſmall Peaſe and Chiches, II. 
\ , ' ALCIMENTS which cauſe InFLATIONS. WED 
* Chiches, Lupines, Kidney-beans, Panic, Ochri, Millet, and the 
like, inflate. — hulled are more apt to cauſe Inflations when 
cooked by themſelves than otherwiſe. Maza made of Polenta 
generates Flatuoſities ; but if it be well beaten and worked up, it 
moves the Belly, eſpecially if ſome Honey be mixed with it, 
Malt Liquor and all Juices cauſe Inſlations, eſpecially the Cyre- 
nean, that of Satyrion, with the Juice and Root of Silphium, 
Figs cayſe a ſhort Inflation, becauſe ory. ſoon pals through; 
t when thoroughly: ripe, they can hardly be ſaid to. do any 
lJarm, no more dried Figs. Green Dates haye much the 
ſame Effect as Figs, or raw Turneps. Milk ſoon breeds Flatuo- 
ſities in the Stomach, as well as,raw Bulbi, or Honey not well 
Sweet Wines cauſe long Flatyolities,; but ſuch as are 
th ſweet. and auſtere, and are neither diſtributed or digeſted, 
atreinain.a Jang Lime in by per Pos there generate In- 
dationsz Multum allo 5 a very flatuous Liquor, J. C. 23. 
Arzaz ure of a DETE RSIVE;, INCISIVE, and Ar- 
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alſo an excellent Li 
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Lithontriptic. Capers are of peotty ns Duets 
but pickled in Salt, they become à good Deterſive, and cleanſe 
the Stomach of Phlegm, and open Obſtructions of the Liver 
and Spleen 3; for which Purpoſes they are to be taken in Oxy- 
mel, Vinegar, or Oil, before any other Food. The Juice of 
Beers has an abſterſive Faculty, and frees the Liver from Ob- 
ſtructions, and eſpecially when eaten with Vinegar and Muſtard. 
Docks too and Nettles belong to this Claſs, with the Roots of 
Wake-Robin and Aſphodel, which are of fine Parts. Bulbi 
are deterſive, attenuating, and aperitiye. On this Account, 
the tender Shoots of Aſphodel are preſcribed as a ſovereign Re- 
medy in the Jaundice. Onions, Garlick, Leeks, and Vine- 
Leeks attenuate and cut thick and glutinous Humours ; after 
two or three Boilings theſe * ſe their Acrimony, but 
retain their attenuating Virtue. hey attenuates a thick Hu» 
mour ; Figs abiterge ; whence in nephritical Diſorders much 
Grayel has been voided after Eating of Figs. Dried Figs atte« 
nuate and incide z whence are great Cleanſers of the Reins, 
Juniper-Berries cleanſe the Liver and Reins, and attenuate 
groſs and tenacious Humours in thoſe Parts. Almonds abſterge 
and attenuate, and ſcour the Viſcera, and cauſe a free Expecto- 
ration, Piſtach-Nuts are good to ſtrengthen the Liver, and 
to cleanſe it of thoſe Humours which obſtruct its Paſſages. Ra- 
diſh has an attenuating Virtue, Honey is of the more attenu- 
ating Nature, as it is collected from hot and dry Plants ; fo 
that even Hydromel is apt to provoke Spittle. O. 
motes the eaſy Diſcharge of other Humours beſides the thick 
and glutinous, and cleanſes the Viſcera without Pain or Sick- 
neſs, and has an admirable Effect in Diſeaſes of the Breaſt and 
Lungs. Such as abound with thick Juices ought to drink thin 
Wines, and if di beſides with cold Humours, are to 
chuſe Wine that is old, thin, and acrimonious, Small Wine 
promotes the Diſcharge of Humours from the Lungs, for it 
gorroborates, and dilutes the Juices, and is moderately inciſive, 
Sweet Wines are proper, in acute Diſtempers, as a Peripneu- 
mony and Pleuriſy, after a Concoction, to proyoke Spitting. 
Lem, Gap. 24. 


ALIMENTS which cauſe OnpsTRUCTIONS. 


Milk that contains much Whey can do no Hurt, though you 
feed on it never ſo long ; but the long Uſe of Milk that has 
little Whey, and much Cheeſe in it, is dangerous ; for it is 
bad for the Kidnies that are ſubjeR to the Gravel, and promotes 
Obſtructions of the Liver, when it is prediſpoſed to them. 
Dates are hurtful in Inflammations of the Liver and „ 28 
well as Figs, not from any peculiar Property, but from the 
Nature of ſweet Things, for. all ſweet Things are burtful in 
8 or ſcirrhous Diſorders of the Liver and 

their own Nature they can neither do much (Zood nor Hurt, 
but in ConjunRion with deterſive and inciding Simples they 


have a very good Effect. Hydromel is hu ul to the 
Vi umor, Scirrhus, —— or Inflammation, 


a under a 
becauſe Honey of its own Nature is ſoon changed into a bilious 
Juice. The Seeds of Poppy ſtop Evacuations from the Breaſt, 
and rich and ſweet Dates cauſe Obſtructions, and the green 
more. All Sorts of Cakes made of Honey, Meal, and Oil, 
and thoſe made of Simila, are of an obſtructing Nature, and 
augment the Spleen, and generate Gravel in the Kidnies; 
wheaten wetted wi ilk bas the ſame Ef Alica 
alſo is hurtful to ſuch as labaur under Obſtructiuns of the Liver, 
and are ſubje& to the, Grauel in the Kidnics, Sweet Wines are 
ohſtruent, and augment Tron in the Viſcera, A. G. 25, 


ALtmENTS of 3Low PagSAace; 


Alias flow in paſſing are all ſuch as are made of Itria (a 
Sort of:Cheeſecakes] and Simila, fried Beans, the fineſt Bread, 
ntils pilled, Brain, ſpinal Marrow, Liver, Heart, boiled 
Wheat, boiled Eggs, roaſted more, and much more fried ; 
Lupines, Peaſe, . Hedge · muſtard, Acorns, Apples, 
unripe Pears, the Fruit of the Carob- tree, ſweet Wine, and 
re what is auſtere and black without any $ thick 
Wines, and all new Wines. Water is of very Faſſage. 
1dem, Cap. 26. 1g, 26505 | . ; 
Atme x CORRUPTED. bs 
Peaches, NeQtarins, Apricots, are esſily conrupted, and 
5 
ally vitiated in the Stom 5 are not ſoon di 
l . Trobe her ought to he -caten before All other 
cats, for by this Means they are ſoon diſcharged, and 
off other Things with them ; but if they are enten laſt of 
2 corrupt, heſides themſelves, the reſt of the Foul. Ide, 
„ 27. ns d + bx be! E LL 


2 © Atimxirs nor ein contoiirep, 
Ol, ahis Property are the-Chemuler fa ſmall: 


of Cockles 
the Purple Fiſh, 'Whelks, and. all HOO | 


Fleſh is hard, and whiich are uſually preſeribed· to ſuch. as, by 
Regan of ill Humours, fury * Food. They boil them 
&wice or .thriee in the beſt Water, und \take them out in 
1 8499 5 


xymel pro- 


excite the leaſt Motion, beca 


To this Claſs alſo | 
and others of that Kind. 


Amur that Logen the Betty. 
Lemils and Cabbage excite to Steel. Of Fiſhes, althoft 


the teſtaceous Kind are endued with contrary Qualities ; for 2 


ſolid Part of their Subſtance is flow in paſſing, and binds the 
Bally, but their humid Part provokes Excretion 1 
Therefore if you hoil Lentils or Cabbage, or any of the Anj- 
mals before ſpoken of, and ſeaſon the Decoction with Oil, 
Garum, and » and then let any one drink of the fame, 
7 won ſee the Effects of a Cathartic : Nay the very 
of the Sea Hedge-hog, of all ſmall Shell-fiſh, and of an 
old Cock, moves the Belly. hoever has a Mind to reap 
the like Benefit from Cabbage, muſt take it out of the Pot, 
with the Liquor in which it is boiled, and clap it into Oil and 
Garum ; it muſt not boil long. Coarſe Bread excites to Stool, 
both on Account of the Quantity of Excrement it creates, and 
of the deterſive Quality of Bran, The Juice of Fenugreek, 
boiled with » Is good to purge off all corrupt Humour 
from the Inteſtines, and by its abſterſive Virtue ſtimulates them 
to Excretion, but the Quantity of Honey muſt be but ſmal), 
for Fear of a biting Senſation, Salted Olives eaten in Garum, 
before other Food, have a cathartic Virtye, as well as the Juice 
of teſtaceous Animals and ſmall Shell-fiſh; which ſome 
for that Purpoſe with Oil, Wine, and Garum; Milk, the 
more liquid it is, the more it looſens the Belly. is a 
2 and you may ſweeten it with as much of the beſt 
oney as the Stomach can take, and as much Salt as will make 
it palatable, and if you deſite it ſhould work more effectually, 
you muſt add more Salt. The Fleſh of very young Anima: 
and their Extremities eaſily paſs through the Body, Of carti- 
laginous . Fiſhes, the Cramp-fiſh and Weals are moderate O- 
peners. Beets, Docks, Nettles, new Cheeſe with Honey, 
white Orache, Blites, Gourds, Pompions, Melons, Figs, 
dried Figs, ſweet Grapes, eſpecially when full of Juice, Mul- 
berries taken on an empty Stomach, and before giter Food; 
22 paſs through the Body, and make Way for the 
t eaten after a Meal, if they meet with a vicious Juice 
in the Stomach, they, as well as Gourd, are very ſoon cor- 
rupted. New Walnuts looſen the Belly, and fo w | dry ones, 
if firſt ſoaked in Water, as well as = hw Plums in their 
full Moiſture are looſening ; dried Plums infufed in Hydro 
that taſtes much of the Honey, though eaten alone, are a ſuſi- 
cient Purge, and much more if the Hydromel be drank with 
them. You will be ſatisfied of their Virtue, if you drink ſweet 
Wine ſome Space of Time after taking them, and your 
Dinner. Mulberries, Cherries, Apricots, Neschen, and all 
moiſt and aqueous Things, and, in general, all ſuch as are no 
way remarkable either for Tafte or Smell, if the Belly be free 
for Dejection, eaſily make their Way through the Body : But 
if the Belly be otherwiſe diſpoſed, they ftay behind the reſt, nor 
a they have no Acrimqny, nor 


The Subſtance of itheſe laſt Aliments is, in ſome Bott, a Me- 
dium between ſuch as bind and ſuch as looſen the Belly, inclin- 
ang very 
Rody war n 
Diſtribution. Belly is bound, and Hydro- 
mel, when there is à quick Diſtribution, does _ only excite 
the ag te Excretion, but carries off other Foods mixed wi 
itſelf. If the Diftcibution be Now, it immediately ſtimula 
towards a Motion, becauſe it has ſomewhat of Acrimony. Even 
Honey itſelf, ſucked from the Comb, looſens the y,z and 
Hydromel that has had little or no Balls gets off without 
Diſtribution. Oxymel more gently ſtimufates the Inteſtines. 
Sweet Wine is ſomewhat opening, and Ralſin- wine works mare 
affectually. men bo 
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AtiuexTSofa Mippie Naturs between P oA Ing 
ad EMorpiaenss. tte Wk 
Aiman of this Kind are, Mercury, dreſſed alone, of w 
other Greens; and firſt eaten, and then the 7 K. 
Polypody alſo and Herb Terrible, are of the fame ztute, and 
ithe Seed of this latter taken to the Quantity of a {mall Spoan- 
ful purges black Bile. The like Virtue is in the Seed of He 
Thiſtle, bruiſed and taken in  Hydipmel or Cogk-broth, or 
mixed with Almonds, Nis, An Honey, and dried 5 
Aus phich ane the Bü U 
„ Auſtere Dates and „NM 1 


Quality. 
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h fiery Stones in Milk, till the Whey be evaporated, the 
— is an Aſtringent, and uſually preſcribed when the 
Inteſtines are aflifted with a ings, hog from the Acridneſs 
of their Contents, This Intention is better anſwered by quench- 
ing red-hot Globes of Iron in the Milk. But Milk ſo pre- 
— eaſily curdles in the Stomach, and therefore it is uſual to 

t 
—— that we pour Water in the Milk, when the ſe- 
tous Part is conſumed, for it is not the Humidity of the Whey, 
but the Acrimony that infeſts the Inteſtines, which we would get 


rid of, The ſeveral Kinds of Lobſters, Crabs, Shrimps, and ſuch lane, 


others as are covered with a ſoft Shell are binding, though leſs 
than ſuch as art incloſed in a hard Shell, But the former have 
a ſalt Humour, and if this be left behind them in the Water, 
cy He no leſs aſtringent than Oiſters and other hard- 
ſhelled Fiſh. Lentils and Cabbage twice boiled, to the Con- 
ſumption of their Juice, bind the Belly, When we intend to 
ſtop a Looſeneſs, we boil Cabbage moderately, then throwing 
away the firſt Water, pour other hot Water to it, and boil it 
afreſh till it be dry, taking Care that no Air or cold Water 
come to it, for there is no making of it quite dry, boil it never 
fo much. Pilled Lentils loſe their ſtrong aſtringent Quality, 
and are of no Efficacy in a Flux of the Stomach ; but if you 
bruiſe them, and give them two Boilings, and after throying 
away the firſt Water, put a little Salt and Garum, with — 


palatable Aſtringent, to it, you will have prepared a very plea- 


ſant and wholeſome Food and Medicine, Polenta drank in au- 
ſtere Wine, and Rice, are Binders z and fo are Panic, Millet, 
fried Meats, Hares Fleſh, auſtere Wine, and yellow auſtere Wine, 
Oribaſ. Colle. Medicin, L. 3. C. 31. 


ALIMENTs of an ACRID and HEATING QualiTY. 


' Heaters are boiled Wheat, Bread made of Wheat, Tipha, 
Oats, Fenugreek, Juniper - berries, ſweet Dates, ſweet Apples, 
Seſamum, and Hedge-muſtard ; theſe provoke Thirſt by their 
heating Quality. To theſe we may add Hempſeed, ſweet 
Grapes, ſweet Raiſins, Mallow ( which heats moderately) 
Smallage, Alexanders, Rocket, Garden and Horſe-radiſhes, 
Muſtard, Creſſes, and Pellitory of Spain. | 

Food of both an acrid and heating Nature are Parſnep, 
Carrot, Carraway ; theſe are manifeſtly hot. Garlick, Onions, 
' Leeks, Vine-Leeks, are ſufficiently acrid, but after two or 
three Boilings they loſe their Acrimony, Old Cheeſe 'is hot, 
and excites Thirſt, Sweet Wine is moderately hot, and has 
the ſame Effect. The deep Yellow is hotter than the Black, but 
the bright Yellow is the hotteſt of all ; the next in Degree of 
Heat is the deep Yellow, then the Red, next the Sweet, and 
laſtly the White, which heats leaſt of all 3 but all Wines very 


long kept are ſufficiently heating. I. Cop. 32. 
ALIMENTS of a REFRIGERATING Quatity, 


Th the Number of Refrigerants are Barley, howſoever pre- 
Res Millet, Panic, Muſhrootns, boiled Gourds, Melons, 
Cucumber, Plums, auſtere and acid Grapes, and auſtere Rai- 
fins, Aſtringent Apples are of a cold and earthy Juice, but the 
Jo of acid;ones is cold, and of fine Parts. The watry and 
ſuch as have no remarkable Property, Pears, and Po - 
nates, .and the Fruits of many other Trees, eſpecially ſuch as 
will not endure to be kept, are of this Clas. Aſtringent 
Dates have à cold Juice, and ſo have Lettuce and Endive, 
though in a moderate Degree, Purſlane, Poppy - ſeeds, which 
are 8 poriferous, and hurtful if too freely taken, but good for 
thin Bit bacio from the Head, for which Purpoſe the white 
is beſt. Myrtle-berries refrigerate, but are no Aftringents, bein 
endued with an acrimonious (etl. Solanum is an e 
— and Aſtringent. ater and ſmall Wines are no 
manifeſt Heaters, and therefore may the more ſafely be given in 
Fevers, © Wine that is white, r thick, and new, mani- 


feſtly refrigerates, as well as Vinegar, which being of fine Parts, 
is therefore more penetrating into the inward Parts than other 
Refrigerants ; on which Account it is an Enemy to the Nerves. 
Of a middle Kind of Nature between Heaters and Refrigerants 
are Bread made of the Fruit of the Lote-tree,  Amylum, and 


! ALIMENTS of a pRYING QUALITY. |, 
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molſter, 


o OO0ur VE ONE UNI TEE 


and Salt in it, though Water is better, Nor is it 


ever has leaft of theſe, and moſt of Defrutum, and is boiled 
in ſimple and pure white Broth is the moiſteſt, or if it be boil 
ed only in pure Water it is moiſter than the firſt, But 
Greens, and Plants differ much according to the Ways of 
ſeaſoning them, and though they are all drying, yet they ex- 
ert more or leſs of that N- to Ingredients 
with which they are mixed. Cap. 34- 


AttmtnTs of a MOISTENING QUALITY. 


Ptiſan, boiled Gourd, Pbmpions, Melons, Cucumbers, green 
Nuts, Plums, the Fruit of the Sycamore- tree meerly moiſ- 
ten without Refrigeration, except they be eaten cold. Let- 
tuce and Endive moiſten too, but in a lower Degree. Purſ- 
Mallows, Blites, and white Orache, are the moſt wa 
of all Greens, Moſt Fruits are humid, eſpecially ſuch as wi 
not keep, Lettuce, and Poppy-Seed, green Beans, and green 
Chiches, moiſten, Water moiſtens and refrigerates, but hot 
Water both heats and moiſtens. 7b. Cap. 34. 


- ALIMENTS NOX1OUS to the Heap, 


The Fruit of the Sycamore hurts the Head, Blackberries 
cauſe Head-ach, as do Dates, Rocket, and Fenugreek, Auſ- 
tere Wine of a deep Yellow creates Head-ach, and diſorders 
the rational Faculties, more than black and auſtere Wine. 
Fragrant Wines have the ſame Effect. Oribaſ, Medic, Col- 
kf, Cap. 51. 
; ALIMENTS BAD for the TREETR. 


The conſtant Uſe of Milk is bad for the Teeth, and cauſes 
them to rot, and looſens the Gums, Therefore, before you feed 
on Milk, waſh your Mouth with diluted Wine; but it is bet- 
ter to put Honey in the Milk. I. C. 37. 


In treating of the Qualities of Alimentt, we are to ſhew firſt 
the Nature of each Quality in general, and then to ſpeak in 
particular of thoſe belonging to the various Kinds of Aliments. 
Of Qualities ſome are ſimple, which ſeem to belong to the 
_ peculiar Nature of Aliments, others compounded ; ſome intenſe, 
other remiſs ; ſome ſo attempered as to conſpire in the ſame 
Purpoſes with the prime efficient or conſtitutional Quality, 
others tending a different Way. If we ſhould undertake to 
ſpeak of Qualities in this Method, a Multitude of Heads would 
offer themſelves. But waving theſe, and to come directly to 
our preſent Purpoſe : a 
Of Qualities, with Reſpect to our Senſe, there is the Stueet, 
the Fat, the Acid, the A/tringent, the Salſuginous, the Butter, 
and the Acrid. If we fancy there are more, we ſhall find them, 
on Examination, reducible to one or other of the foremention- 
ed. For aqueous Dulcidities come under the general Epithet 
of Sweet, oily Qualities are comprehended in the Fat, and the 
auſtere and are Species of the a/tringent Quality, differing 
only in Degree. Beſides the above-mentioned there are reckon- 
ed the aqueows and cent Qualities 3 not that theſe re- 
preſent any manifeſt Quality to our Senſe, but on Account of 
our Familiarity with them, by taking the Word in a large Ex- 
tent, have obtained that Name. The Vinaus may be faid to be 
a Mixture of Qualities divers Ways concurring, and admitting 
of innumerable Diſtinctions, as it inclines more or leſs to this 
or that Quality. The Frumentaceous is that Quality, or Pro- 
perty, which belongs to Seeds adapted for Bread, to Pulſe, and 
others of that Kind, The Aqueous is inherent in Greens, 
Herbs, Fruits, and ſome Roots which make but a faint Im- 
preſſion on our. Senſe. On this Quality we alſo beſtow the 
Epithet of cold, in a large Senſe, comparing it with the juſt 
and equal Temperament of our own Bodies. The dulci- 
aqueous Quality, as you may call it, ſeems to have loſt juſt as 
much of the cold ity of fimple Water, as it has acquired 
of Sweetneſs, though by Compariſon with an equal Tempera- 
ment, it may ſtill be accounted, in ſome Meaſure, cold, Both 
indeed have a Humidity beyond a juſt Proportion, but che 
exquiſitely Sweet conſiſts in a moderate Temperament, which 
being intended to a more than Juſt Proportion of Heat, 
loſes as much of a moderate Share of Humidity, The fat 
and oily are temperate. Qualities,; and friendly to Nature, 
and are beſides endued with * of relaxing the over- 
Rrained Fibres 3 they ſeem to have the Pre- eminence above the 
Sweet, in that Concbction is better performed upon them. Both 
of them by Length of Time acquire much Heat, and loſe as 
much Humidity. The Sweet in Time degenerate into their 
oppoſite Quality, Bitterneſs, when their Sweetneſs becomes in- 
capable of Increaſe. The Fat paſſes into the nidorous, and we 
1 no Name for the Senſation they give us under that State. 
ings dreſſed and concocted by an external Fire are in much 
the ſame State as thoſe that with and are digeſted by their 
native Heat, eſpecially where Acridity is predominant, The 


town acid Quality is among. the cold ones, and being of fine Parts has 2 
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wont to exſiceate. ere has a moderate Aftringen« 
— look Parts; 


Quality, in being rendered more intenſe, paſſes into the Sour, 
which is made up of ſtill groſſer Particles, and is a more pow- 
erful Dryer. The Salſuginous is hotter than the Sweet, and not 
much drier than the Fat. It ſeems to conſiſt in ſome Meaſure 
of fine Parts, which attenuate, and conſume ſuperfluous Moi- 
ture. Being intended, or increaſed, it participates of the 
Bitter, and becomes hot and dry, and prevailing over Salts 
its abſterſive Faculty. Again, the Acrid is much the hotteſt an 
drieſt of all the Qualities, conſiſting of fine Parts, which eaſily 
\ intrude into the moſt profound Receſſes, inciding, attenuating, 
opening Obſtructions, and conſuming Superfluities. ö 
So much for ſimple Qualities in general, which being 
rightly comprehended, compounded ones may eaſily be under- 
ſtood ; for there are a Thouſand ſuch, with their Oppolites, and 
diſtinguiſhing Characteriſtics, the accurate Conſideration whert- 
of will inſtruct a Phyſician to apply them as ſeaſonable Remedies 
to their Contraries. Nothing appears more evident than this to 
a Perſon well verſed in the beſt and moſt uſeful of all Arts, 
who imagines and forms to himſelf Complications and Diſtinc- 
tions of Qualities and Temperaments, according to what he ob- 
ſerves in Herbs, Fruits, and other more fimple Bodies, in order 
to qualify himſelf for undertaking the Cure of various and com- 
Mlicated Diſtempers. 


Of FRUMENTACEOUs Alu EN TS, and PuLsE, with 
their DIFFERENCES. 


The Frumentaceous and other Kinds, contained under the 
Notion of ſimple Aliment, are by no Means to be conſidered 
after the Manner of Qualities, ſuch as thoſe above-mentioned, 
unleſs they are found to have ſomething like it in them, but 
are proved and diſtinguiſhed, every one, by Concoction, Eli- 
xation, Denſity, or Tenuity. Some are defective in Point of 
Drefling and Seaſoning, and by that Means hard and diſtaſte- 
ſul, and flow and difficult of Concoction. Among Animals, 
ſome of a greater Bulk than ordinary are harder, and have 
more of Earth in them than others, and they difter alſo in 
Reſpect of Health, Age, Diet, and Exerciſe. And all theſe 
are proved by their Suitableneſs to the peculiar Temperament, 
for the ſame Things do not agree with all, but this with that 
and not with another, Reſpect being had to the Conſtitution, 
and Employment, ſo far that if a Perſon be ignorant of theſe 
Differences, and how — a= them 8 their proper Subjects, he 
will in vain ſet about preſcribing a Regimen. 

Since then there is a vaſt Variety of Aliments, and a much 
greater in the Ways of cooking them, I think we cannot do 
better than begin with the moſt common, and what moſt 
Mortals feed upon. Wheat then (for this is the moſt common 


Food of the human Rare) is but one in Kind, but admits of . 


ſeveral ſpecifical Differences and Properties, for one Sort is of 


a deep Yellow, or a denſer Subſtance, or perhaps both ; on 


the Contrary, another ſhall be white, ſmall, furrowed, or 
lump. — you may infer Variety of Properties and Effects. 
he deep Yellow, or Fallow, is reckoned the hotteſt (for 
among Things of the ſame Kind this Colour is thought to ſig- 
nify the moſt Heat). The denſe requires moſt Pains in work- 
ing and preparing, and yields Plenty of Aliment ; but the thin 
and ftriated owe theſe Properties to ſome Deſect in their natural 
Powers. Perſons who uſe Exerciſe ought to feed on the moſt 
ſolid Wheat, as their Perſpiration and Waſte of Spirits from 
all Parts is greater, and for that Reaſon require the ſtronger 
and more ſolid Aliment, But for ſuch as lead an eaſy Life, and 
are diſcharged from Labour and Toil, the lighter Sort is moſt 
convenient, and ſuch as is brought to a proper Degree of Ma- 
turity ; for if this be wanting, it is ſo far weak and imperſect. 
Care ought to be taken that it be not tainted with noxious Ef- 
fluvia from neighbouring Bodies, of which it runs great Ha- 
zard when repoſited in Granaries, and that it be not mixed with 
other Grain, And now we are ſpeaking of the lighter Sort, 
which beſt agrees with thoſe who lead a ſedentary Life, 
we ought to be ſomewhat particular, To eat green Wheat 
moderately, can hurt but moderately, for being now in its hu- 
mid State, there is no Danger of its Adheſion to the Viſcera, 
but it paſſeth off without any Damage. The daily Uſe of it 
parboiled may have very ill Effects; for the crude and in- 
digeſted Maſs very often ſticks to the Viſceta, whence as from 
an impure Spring a Multitude of Crudities are diſperſed over 
the Body, It is much the wholeſomeſt Way to uſe it thorough- 
ly cleanſed, and well boiled, as we ufually eat it dreſſed with 
Oil and Fat, Of Wheat well ground, the fineſt Part is called 
the Flour [L and the coarſeſt Part is what call the 
Bran. The Meal then is a Medium between them, and the 
Similago is more ſolid as well as finer than the Polenta, Of 
the fineſt and whiteſt Part of the Meal they make the Bread 
called S:/igineus, from Silige, as the Stmilagineus is made of Si- 
milago, and the Furfuraceous [branny ] after the finer 
Parts of the Meal are taken away, The ovynourl; miſcella- 
neous] is made after the Bran only is cleanſed off, All theſe 
Sorts are prepared with Salt and Leaven, or without them ; and 
are baked cither in Ovens, or heated Pans, or in hot Embers. 
The firſt two are called ina, and , and the other 


bee, becauſe in Baking they are hidden in the Embers. I 
think the moſt wholeſome Way of making them is with Sale 
and Leaven, and that they are beſt baked one of the former 
Ways, that is, in a ſtanding or portable Oven 3 for they are 
much the better for being free from-Aſhes, and other Sordes. 
Bur the Salt and Leaven are highly ſerviceable, in conſuming 
whatever is recrementitious, and at the ſame Time imparting 
a Sort of Concoction, or more elegant Conſiſtence to the Maſs. 
For unleavened Bread is more difficult of Concoction, and te- 
quires much Exerciſe of Body, which does not comport with 
their Way of living to whom this Advice is directed. The 
beſt Bread then is the Siligineous, becauſe it affords the moſt 
Nouciſhment ; the next to this is the Aſfiſcellaneous j the Si- 
milagineous comes in the third Place, and the worſt of all is the 
Furfuraceous, which yields the leaſt Nutriment, paſſes ſooneft 
through the Body, and is eaſily converted into an atrabilious 
uice, As the Siligineous conſiſts of the pureſt Part of the 
heat, ſo it yields the pureſt Aliment to the Body. The Simi- 
lagineous, as being cloſe and compact, though it generates good 
Blood, certainly requires a longer Time for Concoction. The 
middle Sort between them, or the Miſcellaneous, is moſt ſervice- 
able as well as harmleſs, for it is not hard of Digeſtion, like the 
Similagineous, nor affords ſuch an Abundance of Nutriment as 
the Siligineous, and thereby obſtructs the Paſſ It is to be 
obſerved alſo that Bread differs much in Goodnefs according 
to the Rate of Baking, which ought to be underſtood of all Eat- 
ables that require Dreſſing, Cakes fried in a Pan made of Meal, 
Water, and Oil, afford much Nutriment, and that of a ſolid 
Kind, but require a very ſtrong Stomach, and. are fitter for 
athletic Conſtitutions than others, in whom they are apt to 
breed crude. Humours, 

Next to Wheat, Barley deſerves to be conſidered, according 
to the Saying of a certain Author: Next to Bread of Wheat, give 
me good Maza [a Sort of Barley-Pudding]. Barley is leſs nouriſh- 
ing, and more abſterſive, than Wheat, and is beſides of a cool- 
ing Nature, and exceeds, on that Account, other frumentace- 
ous Fruits, The Cremor prepared of it is very wholeſome both 
for healthy Perſons who are of an acrid Temperament, and for 
feveriſh Patients, whom it refrigerates and moiſtens, If to this 
you add the Cremor of Almonds, they will make together an 
excellent Kind of Food, light of Digeſtion, and of good Juice, 
and endued beſides with an attenuating and abſterſive Virtue ; 
in ſhort, deſirable upon all Accounts. The beſt Barley is 
white, and of a good Body, and does not prove itſelf any Way 
vitiated by its Smell, 

Zea is reckoned among the light Kinds of Food, when 
thoroughly cleanſed, and dreſſed after the Manner of a Panada. 
But it generates not the beſt of Blood, nor affords ſufficient Nu- 
triment, much leſs Strength to the Body ; however, it deſerves 
a Place among light Meats. Millet, though like Zea, it 
nouriſhes little, yet has an Advan over it, in that it im- 
parts ſome Kind of Firmneſs to the Body, and breeds Flatulen- 
cies, Beans, though abſterſive and nutritive, generate a thick 
Blood, and a Multitude of Flatulencies beſides, and are there- 
fore, as well as the former, forbidden the Weak and Sedentary, 
But if Neceſſity at any Time requires the Uſe of them, they 
are beſt when made into a Gruel, which is more abſterſive, and 
loſes moſt of its Flatulency in the Dreſſing, But if you add 
thereto ſome of the carminative Seeds [46vws] or Hon 7, you 
will expe] much of their ill Qualities out of them. Kidney 
Beans are worſe, being accounted of a hot and earthy Nature, 
and Diſturbers of the Brain and Spirits, cauſing unquiet Sleep. 

Chiches yield a ſtrengthening and moderately pure Aliment; 


though it be flatuous, and mow a ſtrong Stomach, But the 


Broth made of theſe is valued, being abſterſive and diuretic, as 
participating of a ſalſuginous Quality; wherefore this is whole- 
ſomer than the Subſtance of the Pulſe itſelf, Rice is moderate! 
hot and dry, nouriſhing, and obſtructing the Paſſages ; but if 
u allow it a ſufficient Time to work off and be diſtributed; 
it produces no ill Effects. Lentils are accounted the worſt 
Kind of Pulſe, generating a thick, earthy, and atrabiliou$ 
Blood. They bind the Belly, after two, three, or more Boil- 
ings, and throwing away the Liquor ; but any other Way 
prepared, are ſaid to increaſe a Looſeneſs, We ſhall take out 
Leave of the Frumentaceous and and Leguminous Kindsof Food, 
with obſerving in general, that they are accounted beſt while 
green; as retaining in that State ſomething of Humidity ; but 
when, by Length of Time, f have wholly loſt this Property, 
become groſs, heavy, earthy. And as much as juicy 
Things are preferred to dry, ſo much are boiled to be valued 
above raw, and Things prepared before crude and unprepated. 
Of Gakzxs, and AUTUMNAL FruITs, with their diffe- 
| rent SPECIES, IEF ? 
We are to obſerve, in general, that all Greens generate a thin 
and wateriſh Blood, in Compariſon of other Alimetts, and that 


differ from one another in Quality and Goodneſs of Juice, 
in ſome remarkable Property, | 
„in the firſt Place, is a Sort of Food, that is of a 
hot, but more of a dry Nature. If it be boiled, 


and 
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and its Juice not exhauſted, it looſens the Belly, but if you give 
it three or four Boilings, or more, ſtill throwing away the Li- 
quot, and then eat it, it has a binding Effet. And this ought 
not to ſeem ſtrange, for the Juice of Cabbage is of an abſter- 
ſive Nature, but its Subſtance is aſtringent. It is too apt to 
breed an atrabilious Humour, and therefore is to be ſparingly 


eaten. 

Beet far exceeds Cabbage in Goodneſs, for it generates no ſuch 
bad Humours as the other, and, by the nitrous Quality of its 
2 looſens the Belly ; it is accounted of a moderately hot 

ature, The Roots yield a ſtronger Nutriment, and breed a 
much thicker Blood, the Green, and beſides cauſe Flatu- 
lencies, though in other Reſpects they paſs well through the 
Body, and therefore may now and then be uſed. 

urſlane and white Orache are Greens of a cold and humid 
Nature, accommodated to hot Temperaments, and the hot Sea- 
ſon of the Year. They generate a thin and watery Blood, and 
are hurtful to cold Conſtitutions, 
Endive too is accounted one of the cold Eatables ; it breeds a 
thin Blood, but much worſe than white Orache, In other 
Reſpects it is agreeable to the Stomach, and ftrengthens the 
Liver by its moderately aſtringent Quality. 

Lettuce is much colder and moiſter than the former, and 
generates a thin but florid Blood, if it be well concoCted ; and 
procures Sleep by refrigerating and moiſtening the Brain, How- 
ever it is to be uſed with Caution, leſt it ſhould render the 
Brain too cold and moiſt, and fo relax the due Bent of it, which 
is neceſſary for the Exerciſe of its Faculties. 


Wild Radiſh is of an acrid Quality, and therefore medici- 


nal, by inciding and attenuating the Humours in the Stomach 
and Viſcera ; it is hard enough of Concoction. The Garden 
Species is of a milder Nature in all Reſpects, for which Rea- 
ſon the Wild Sort is neglected, and deſervedly, becauſe, like 
other Acrids, it cauſes an Efferveſcence in the 3 

municating its Acridity z unleſs any one has a Mind to uſe it 
medicinally, 

 Smallage, Fennel, and others of that Kind, are of an hot 
and d ature ; but they provoke Urine, and relieve under 
Oppreſſions, being otherwiſe difficult of Concoction, and rather 
to be uſed as Medicines than Food. Leeks, after Boiling, are 
more approved than Onions, for they loſe much of their bad 
and acrid Juice in drefling. They are eſteemed very hard of 
Digeſtion, from their fibrous Subſtance, but, by their natural 
Viſcidity, render the Humours in the Breaſt fit for Expectorati- 
on ; they are moderately diuretic, 

Raw Cucumbers deſerve no better Character, for they gene- 
rate raw Humours, and are cold and humid to Exceſs, and dif- 
ficult of Concoction. Pompions are a much better Food, as 
being allowed to ripen 3 though theſe, if they are not well di- 
geſted, nor paſs well through the Body, are apt to corrupt in 
the Stomach, and to communicate their Depravity to the Hu- 
mours ; but their deterſive Quality renders them eaſy to work 
off, and they uſually carry with them other bad Juices, How- 
ever they breed but a thin and watery Blood, if they be never 
ſo well concocted. 

Gourds eaten raw are a Medium between Cucumbers 
and Pompions ; boiled it -grows better, They afford an 
Aliment of a cold and humid Quality; and though are 
much uſed in Medicine, they are good for little elſe, yielding 
very little Nutriment, but Plenty of watery Humours, eſpecial- 
ly when they meet with a cold Stomach. 

Amanitæ, (a Species of Muſhroom) Muſhrooms, and Truf- 
fles are of a cold and humid Nature, and generate thick and 
crude Juices ; they agree with hot and dry Conſtitutions. 

Sparrow-graſs is in beſt Repute of all Greens : It creates 
not the leaſt Moleſtation to the Stomach in Concoction, is 
moderately hot, conſiſts of fine Parts, and renders the Blood 
every Day purer ; and if any Green provokes Urine, it is ſure 
to do it. Wherefore I think it adviſeable not only to eat it in 
the Spring, when it is at the beſt, but to keep it in Pickle all 
the Year, becauſe it nouriſhes without Diſpute, and generates a 
pure Blood; and is alſo highly ſerviceable in opening Obſtruc. 
tions of the Viſcera, and attenuating the Humours contained in 
them. So much for Greens. 

As to Fruits, we ſhall begin with Cherries. Theſe, in ge- 
neral, are cold and moiſt; ſome of them are ſweet and ſoft, 
others hard and more aſtringent. The firſt are to be; choſen, 
as m_ more eaſy of Digeſtion, and ſooner off the 
Stomach ; the other agree beſt with a bilious Stomach, becauſe 
they are not eaſily corrupted, and beſides corroborate the Sto- 
mach by their aſtringent Virtue, But the immoderate Uſe of 
them, if they are not corrupted together with the inbred Juices, 
fills the Body with watery Humours. 

The beſt Sort of Apples is what they call Poma Regia, 
which are themſelves of a cold Nature; but they are eſteemed 
Cardiacal, becauſe they repel the ſmoaky and fuliginous Vapours 
that annoy the Heart, and thence aſcend to the Brain. | 
are good to ſettle the Head after Drinking, for which 
the acid ones are beſt, as being of a cooling Nature, and by 
the Fineneſs of their Parts qualified to penetrate into the in- 
maſt Receſſes. "The moſt valuable Apples are ſuch as will keep 


ood, by com- 


LI 


are much fitter ſor Uſe, and not ſo eaſil = ”= 

Peaches and Apricots are alſo of a and and humid Na- 
ture, and, when they are well digeſted, generate a thin and 
humid Blood. Beſides, it is uſual with them, if they paſs not 
ſoon off the Stomach, to corrupt; wherefore I would adviſe 
thoſe who cannot paſs them through their Bodies without Mo- 
leſtation, to abſtain from them, unleſs he can warrant the 
Temperament of his Body to be accommodated to ſuch A- 
ment. | 

Plums are more commended than theſe laſt, as being quick 
in Paſſage; but where they are not ſo, which is the Caſe in 
ſome Conſtitutions, they are alſo liable to be corrupted, 

Po ates, as well as other autumnal. Fruits, yield light 
Aliment, and always generate a thin Blood. They are friendly 
to the Stomach, and blunt ſharp and gnawing Juices ; for 
which Reaſon they are very helpful, when Heat predominates 
in the Body, and the Seaſon of the Year calls for Coolers, In 
other Circumſtances, it would be imprudent to turn Phyſic into 
Food, eſpecially when the Temperament runs counter to the 
Dictates of ſenſeleſs Appetite and Cuſtom, | 

Quinces are an aſtringent Kind of autumnal Fruit, which 
bind the Belly, This Effect it has on ſome Perſons, when 
eaten before other Food, and a contrary ont, if taken after- 
wards, Nor is this to be wondered at; for Aſtringents, by 
compreſſing the Mouth of the Stomach, forcibly protrude the 
Aliment, as we are wont to ſhew the like Effect upon a Bag or 
Leather Bottle, by ſqueezing them between our Hands, and 
thereby eaſily getting out their Contents, eſpecially if they are 
pretty full, and their upper Part ſtrongly compreſſed, 

But among all theſe Fruits, the greateſt Aſtringents are Ser- 
vices, Candy and Medlars, which are very much uſed in 
Medicine, and are otherwiſe good for the Stomach from their 
Aſtringency. But taken as Aliment, they generate Blood no 
Way laudable, and where Coſtiveneſs preyails, are very hurt- 
ful to the Head, and other Parts of the Body. 

Figs and Grapes, conſidered as Eatables, have the Preference 
before all autumnal Fruits, in that they breed better Blood, and 
8 more Nutriment. But even theſe are accounted a flatu- 

t Alnem, and are ſuppoſed to generate a lax and flaccid 
Kind of Fleſh, and to be very bad for Scirrhoſities or Obſtructi- 
ons in the Viſcera. Figs excel the other, in having a peculiar 
Virtue of purging the Reins of Gravel. Both of them looſen 
the Belly, though the Stones are binding: By Age they loſe 
much of their recrementitious Humidity. 

Cheſnuts are Fruits of a cooling, drying, and moderately 
aſtringent Quality, but generate abundance of Flatulencies. It 
is certain that they nouriſh 3 Roaſting very much abates their 
Flatulency, whereas they would otherwiſe ſtick in the Paſſages, 
and be very hard of Digeſtion, 

Walnuts are accounted hot and dry; the conſtant Uſe of 
them very much affects the Head and Stomach, and they are 
very difficult of Concoction. They are thought to be whole. 
ſomer when eaten with Figs, becauſe by their Means they ars 
quicker in paſſing through the Body. 9-479 

Haſle-nuts may indeed be ſuppoſed good for the Stomach, on 
Account of their Aſtringency; but are, notwithſtanding, very 
hard to be concocted, by Reaſon of the Cloſeneſs of their Sub- 
ſtance, which alſo renders them more binding to the Belly. 

Almonds ſurpaſs the former in Goodneſs ; but eſpecially the 
Cremor and Oil drawn from them, which are well known to 
be effectual, as Lenitives, in Stiffneſs or Roughneſs of the Jaws 
and Aſpera Arteria, and as Pectorals, in evacuating the Breaſt 
and Lungs of pituitous and viſcid Humours. Of the Cremor 
boiled, is prepared a ſorbile Liquor, which is both nutritive and 
aperient, that ſtrengthens the Reins, and thoroughly cleanſes the 
Thorax and Viſcera, but is not fo well accommodated to the 
Stomach, Almonds eaten whole are hard of Digeſtion ; but 
the Cremor of them mixed with Barley cleanſed and boiled, 
or ſomething of that Kind, and eſpecially Amylum, makes an 
excellent Food upon all Accounts, being liebe, and eaſy of Di- 
geſtion, of good Juice, and generating a fine and florid Blood. 


Of QUuanyavuPEDds, Bikps, and FisHEs, with their SPECIES, 


Of Animals, the Species of which are vaſtly numerous, ſome 
are terreſtrial, others winged for Flying in the Air, and a third 
Sort live in the Water. Each of theſe may be diſtributed into 
Ranks or Claſſes, greater or leſſer, according to their different 
Kinds. And as to Individuals, with Regard to our preſent 
Purpoſe, a Diſtinction is to be made with Reſpe& to Age; ſome 
are young and tender, others in full Vigour, others again are 
worn with Age. Beſides, we muſt diſtinguiſh between wild 
and tame, or domeſtic Animals, and between thoſe which are 
uſed to much Exerciſe or Motion, and thoſe that are uſed to 
little or none. | 

As for terreſtrial Animals, or Quadrupeds (with which we 
ſhall begin) they are all accounted hot, beyond a moderate De- 
gree, ding a ſtrong Aliment, which generates a thick Blood, 
which is beſt accommodated to athletic Conſtitutions. Vola- 
tile or acreal Animals afford not ſo much, but a far lighter, 
Nouriſhment.. They are, in ſome Meaſure, more 3 
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a thin Blood ; but ſuch as uſe the Water 
are accounted more humid and * 2 — I 
Animals, generally ſpeaking, are far more , than 
| thoſe we have — of; but there is no ſmall Diffe- 
rence between them; for there is the ſcaly, the ſoft, the teftace- 
ous, and thecruftaceous Kind of Fiſh. And of the firſt of theſe ſome 
are cetaceous, and live in the main Sea; others live about the Rocks 
and Shores, Again, among theſe, ſuch as are of a larger Bulk, 
yield a more plentiful, but 8 2 wo = * 
afford a more ſcanty, but r, ure ame, eſpecially 
the rocky Sort. And tne fs no lefs Ground for a Diſtinction 
to be made between them, with Reſpect to their Food. For 
ſince Sea-fiſh are univerſally red before ſuch as live in 
freſh Waters, a Number of 
made on the foregoing Account. Fiſh that are Inhabitants of 
the Deep, and are continually toſſed and daſhed by the Waves, 
are better exerciſed, and feed on cleaner Aliment, and their Fleſh 
is finer, and more ſolid, than others are able to ſhew ; for which 
Reaſons they nouriſh more, and te a thick Blood. But 
Fiſh that get their Food in the Mouths of Rivers, of in mar- 
ſhy and muddy Places, or where Sinks and common Sewers dif- 
charge themſelves, may indeed be fat, and ſavoury enough be- 
ſides, but have nothing good or wholeſome in them. Rock 
Fiſh, that live in pure Waters, have much better Fleſh, are 
eaſy of Concoction and generate a pure and thin Blood. All 
Aquatics, as to Goodneſs of Juice, are preferable to many 

of the ſcaly Kind, as generating a thin and florid Blood : But 
they are ful of Nerves, which makes them harder of Concoction 
than the reſt, and they are alſo ſuppoſed to be colder, as be- 
ing void of Blood. Next to the ſcaly and ſoft Kinds of Aqua- 
tics, are the Cruſtated, which are eaſier of Digeſtion than the 
Soft, and generate a thinner and purer Blood. The Teftaceous 
are leſs valued, becauſe they are never exerciſed or moved, for 
which only Reaſon ſome prefer Scallops becauſe they alone, of 
all the ue es Kind, are endued with a locomotive Facul- 
ty, or Power of ſhifting from Place to Place. Teftaceous A» 
uatics breed a thin and watry Blood, and are beſides hard of 


igeſtion, and lie long in the Stomach. Many Perſons chuſe 
Fiſh with Scales and Bones, and they may perſuade me 
that their Fleſh is drier than that of others. For that a dry 


Thing may be found among moiſt is no more abſurd, than to 
meet with a moiſt Thing among dry, of which latter we have 
Examples among Birds in the Dunghil-Cock and Pheaſant; and 
more eſpecially in the Gooſe and Duck, and all aquatic Fowl. 

Now as we have ſaid that terreſtrial Animals conſiſt of an 
earthy Subſtance with Abundance of Blood and Juice, and be- 
cauſe it is preſumed that they impart to us an Aliment of the 
ſame Nature with themſelves, it would be adviſeable to chuſe 
ſuch as are young and tender, and ſome of the leaſt in Bulk of 
their Kind, and not too much inured to Labour or Exerciſe, 
For as the Sluggiſh and Unexerciſed are over- run with Humidi- 
ties, and excrementitious Juices, ſo thoſe which are over-work- 
ed, or ever in Motion, are dry, and of little Subſtance ; Exceſs 
is to be avoided in all Things. And there is a Difference to be 
made, even with Regard to the Members, or Limbs, of the 
ſame Animal, for the outer Parts thereof yield a drier and leſs 
recrementitious Juice than the inner, a ſmaller Limb than a 
greater, being ſo formed by Nature. There is alſo a Way of 
trying theſe Animals by Inſpection of their Fleſh, for in Pro- 
portion as the Fleſh of any Animal degenerates from Whiteneſa, 
fo much is the Goodneſs of its Juice depraved. In Animals of 
the ſame Species, it is univerſally obſerved that young ones yield 
a humid Aliment, the full-grown a firmer, hotter, and drier ; 
and the old ones the worſt of all, and ſuch as increaſes an atra- 
bilious and excrementitious Humour, in Proportion to their 
Bulk, and their Meaſure of Exerciſe. | 


Of Wins, WATER, Miik, Eads, Hoxer, Oit, Soar, 
VIS EOGAR, JUICE of UngipE GRAPEs, PoMEGR As 
NATES, and SALT, with their different Sox Ts, 


Of Wines, there is the thick, the thin, the auſtere, and the 
| ſweet; and of theſe, one is white, another of - a deep Yellow, 
and a third red, for we need not mention the intermediate or 
bordering Colours. Again, ſome Wines will bear much Dilu- 
tion with Water [nw], others but little Ne The 
thick are moſt nutritive, and generate a thick Blood, cauſing 
Obſtruftions in the Viſcera, Thin Wines, on the 
are diuretic, and generate a thin Blood. Auſtere Wines are 
beſt accommodated to the Stomach, but nouriſh little ; 
ſweet are juſt the contrary, White Wines are not ſo 
as others. The deep Yellow have the moſt Heat, and 
them are the red; ſmall Wines, that require but little 
tion, and are* therefore called Oligophora, are the loweſt, 
leaſt affect the Head. For ſuch as ſtudy only to cheriſh thei 
Bodies, and keep them in good Caſe, rich and high- 
Wines will beſt anſwer their Purpoſe ; but let ſuch as have their 
Health and the calm and free 'Courſe of their animal Spirits 
moſt at Heart, be content with oligophoros, which is white and 
thin, except when an extraordinary Chilneſs and low State of 
the Blood direct to the Uie of more generous Liquors, 


F 
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ifferences will hence ariſe to be 


Whole, is a nouriſhing Food ; t 


beyond a moderate Rate, as itſelf is too hot, they 
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The beſt Water i ſuch as no way aſſects the Talts, nor is 
Randing like thoſe in Pools or Lakes; or ſtagnates and cor- 
rupts, as in Marſhes and low Grounds, that are impervious to 
the Winds. Spring-water is more commendable, as well as 
that which is drawn out of Welk, whoſe Waters are in con- 
tinual Agitation. Next to theſyy in Point of Wholeſomeneſs, 
are River-waters, if they run pure and unpolluted from com 
Sewers, and Ditches, that derive into them all the Filth and 
Sordes of the r Areay: and Country, Rivers that 
are remarkable for their and chilling Quality, or are ſwelled 
with melted Snows, are eſpecially to be avoided ; likewiſe all 
ſuch as run foul, have muddy Bottoms, or take their Courſe 
near ſome bot Spring. The moſt wholeſome Water is that 
which is ſoon hot, and ſoon cold, and neither aſfects the Taſte 
or Smell with any ſenſible Quality. 

Milk is to be conſidered as contiiing of the ſerous, the but- 
terys and the cheeſy Parts. The ſerous Part, or kad 1 is 
only to be uſed medicinally, as a Cooler, and Looſener of the 
Belly ; for it nouriſhes little or nothing, but is a Detergent. 
Butter, being heating, and its _— ſuſ „is noxious 
to the Stomach ; but generates Blood, if it be well concocted. 
It ſoon changes into Bile, if it meets with a hot Conſtitution. 
The cheeſy Part is earthy, hard of Digeſtion, and creates Ob- 
ſtructions, eſpecially where the Viſcera are already ſtuſſed, of 
the Paſlages ſtrait by Nature. Milk indeed, taken in the 
it affect the Head that 
is ſubject to Repletion, The Curd cauſes Obſtructions in the 
Viſcera, Goats Milk is to be preferred, as being of a thinner 
Subſtance than the Milk of Ewes or Cows. Chuſe your Cheeſe 
new, and little ſalted ; avoid all other, as being hard of Con- 
coction, burtful to the Stomach, cauſing Obſtrutions, and 
generating a thick Blood. | 

Hens Eggs are beſt, next are thoſe of Pheaſants, then of 
Ducks, and laſtly of Geeſe, The beſt Part of the Egg is the 
Yolk; which aftords pure and plentiful Nouriſhment to the 
Body; but the reſt is harder and flower of Concoction v. 
As to the reſt; what has been faid of Animals may be ſaid of 
their Eggs, The Eggs of Fiſhes are far inferior to thoſe of 
Birds, both for Heat and Nutriment, as their Fleſh, in Good- 
neſs, is ſurpaſſed by the others, Eggs dried with Salt are hard 
of Digeſtion, and corrupt the Blood ; and the ſame may be 
ſaid of all ſalted Meats, | 


Honey is good for the Aged, and Perſons of a cold Conſtitu- 


tion, and in the Winter- ſeaſon; but hurtful to bilious Conftitu- 


tions, or uſed in Summer. For Honey being of a heating and 
drying Quality, and, from its Gratcfulnel, familiar to the 
Palate, where it meets with a Temperament as much too cold, 
muſt, be- 
tween them, generate a pure and temperate Blood, But when 
two Things of the ſame Quality concur, as the Honey and a 
hot Stomach, the Degree of Heat is augmented, and the Sweet- 
neſs of the Honey converts it into Bile, Some have a Way of 
clarifying it, and by that Means, blunting its Acrimony, take 

«bm of its Heat. Being ſo prepared, and mixed with 
ſome other Kinds of Food, in where Heat is not in Fault, 
it becomes moſt wholeſome and medicinal, not only nouriſhing 
the Body, but gently purging the Belly, 

Oil is of a moderately hot and moiſt Quality, but uſuall 
diſagreeable to the Stomach, on Account of its Fatneſs, as w 
as other Things of an oleous and fat Quality. Wherefore 
though the moderate Uſe of it with Meats bas no ſenſible ill 

, an immoderate 2 of it, as its Nature is to ſwim 
uppermoſt, extinguiſhes retentive Faculty of the Stomach. 
Oil extracted from Linſeed, being neither ſo hot nor glutinous, 
and of ' finer Parts than the other, is more eaſy of Digeſtion, 
and leſs offenſive to the Stomach, Oil of Almonds ſurpaſſes 
them both in Goodneſs, being not only of finer Parts by Na- 
ture, and leſs incommodious to the Stomach, but an Inciſive, 
and an excellent Pectoral, and Emollient of the Jaws, Sapa 
{ Rob made of Grapes] alſo makes a Part of our Diet, and is 
not only heating, and more nouriſhing, than Hongy, but 
cauſes not the leaſt Obſtruction, and moderately looſens the 


Belly. 

. except in cold Diſorders, is wholeſome Sauce with 
Meats ; for being of a cold and dry Quality, of the fineſt Parts, 
and a great Inciſive, it cuts, attenuates, and abſterges thoſe ill 
Humours which oppreſs and clog the Stomach and Viſcera ; 
and where any Food of groſs Parts has been received, it is atte- 
nuated, and, as it were, elaborated, by the prevailing Force of 
the Vinegar. 

The Juices of ſour Grapes, called Omphacium, and of Pome- 
tes, ate uſeful as Medicines, but unneceſſary otherwiſe ; 
though the firſt of them be agreeable to the Stomach, yet, 

as it conſiſts of groſs Parts, is of a cold Nature, and binds the 
Belly, it muſt be hurtful to ſome Conſtitutions. The Juice of 
four Pomegranates, though it be of pretty fine Parts, a Reſiſter 
of Bile, and a Cooler eſpecially of an immaderately heated 
Blood and Liver, yet it is too incommodious to the Stomach 


to be uſed, The Abuſe of this alſo binds the Belly, for th 
Acid has always a Mixture of the aſtringent Quality. -- 2 
* The Author makes a Miſtake in this Place, for the White of Eggs is excellent Aliment, for Reaſons given under the Article Alux. 
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alt, uſed to ſeaſon our Foods, is hot and dry, and mode- 

rately excites an Appetite, It exhauſts and exſiccates a redun- 

dant Humidity, But the frequent Uſe of it is to be avoided, 
- er - 'Thi 


as it is an immoderate Dryer, 


the Blood, Uſed only as a Preſerver and Reliſher of our Meats, 
it can do but little Hurt; it is the immoderate Uſe of it that 


Of the QuanT1TyY of Foop. 
The Meaſure and Rule of Eating, in all Kinds of Food, 


muſt be ſuch as comes ſhort of Satiety ; for then the natural 


Heat will prevail, and have Force ſufficient to make a perfect 
Concoction, It will be adviſable alſo to take our Meaſures 
from the Strength of the Aliments, ſo as when we fit down to 
feed upon very ſtrong and nutritive Meats, we take Care to 
leave off long before our Appetite forſakes us, In Food that 
affords but ſmall and light Nouriſhment we may freely indulge 
ourſelves, and approach much nearer to the Bounds o _ 
for this Sort is ſoon concocted, but the former ſtays long in 

Stomach, Our Meaſure of Drinking muſt be regulated by the 
Dryneſs or Humidity of our Aliment. Theſe are admirable 


Whether it be beſt to eat Twice a Day? 


For the Preſervation of Health, and the due . and 
Recruiting of the animal Spirits, my Advice is, that the Provi- 
ſion for the Day be divided into three Parts, of which two are 
to be taken at Noon, and the third a little beſore Night. For, 
by this Method, the Brain will have the Benefit of a continual 
— Sleep will the more eaſily be procured, and the 
Spirits being thus cheriſhed by a perpetual Irrigation, will hold 
out the longer, nor be liable to take Fire, or be refrigerated, 
with too long Faſting, for either of theſe may happen, accord- 
ing to the Difference of Temperaments and Seaſons, But if 
Cuſtom contradiQts this Rule, and you are loth to ſpend your 
Time in doing the ſame Thing twice, let Cuſtom, which has 
— upon the natural Faculties a Habit of performing this 
neceſſary Work at ſuch long Intervals of Time without Injury, 


be obeyed. Beſides, the Spirits are rendered, m_ leſs firm 
a 


and durable, yet brighter, by this Management. uarius de 
Spir. Animal. Nutritione, 

One Regimen of Diet will by no Means ſuit with all Perſons, 
but. muſt differ according to Conſtitution, Habit, and Way of 
Life, or any other Circumſtance that uy require an Alteration. 
There are a thouſand Differences in Conſtitutions, whether = 
conſider the Structure of the whole Frame, or only of the Viſ- 
cera, and conſequently as many Diſtinctions are to be made in 
Diet, in order to ſelect what is moſt proper for each Particular. 
Cuſtom alſo, as an external Principle, will furniſh out a great 
Variety on this Head. No fewer than theſe, but almoſt infinite, 
are the various Kinds and Meaſures of Aliments that are adapted 
to Individuals. One likes this, another that; and every one 
Judges of the Fitneſs of an Aliment by ls Senſe, and the Effect it 

s upon him, and founds his Choice on Experiments, and the 
Teſtimony of his Senſes, which are unerring Guides in theſe 
Matters. As to the Nature of Aliments, with Reſpect to Man- 
kind in general, ſome are of good Juice [idx»pa], others of bad 
ja [xaxixvuas]. The firſt are ſuch as are endued with the 

irtue of generating a pure Blood; the other generate Bile, or 
an atrabilious Humour. Again, ſuch Aliments are ſaid to be of 
a crude Juice [dy&x»pa] which naturally generate a crude and 
pituitous Humour. Moreover ſome Sorts of Aliments are eaſy 
of Conccoction [idvena], others difficult [Nownls]. The firſt of 
theſe, we ſay, are agreeable to the Stomach, the others diſagree- 
able and noxious to the fame. Some looſen the Belly, others 
bind it, and every Sort is ſuppoſed to be endued with ſome pe- 
culiar Virtue or ee the Reaſons of which are founded in 
Nature. But when we ſay that this and that Sort of Food are 
ſo and ſo qualified, it muſt be underſtood with Reſpect to a 
rightly can and well tempered Body. Wherefore when 

ou examine the Lifts of Aliments, and ſee one conſiſting of 

eats eaſy of Concoction, another of the contrary, one Li 
of Emollients, another of Binders, &c. and are ready to ob- 
ject from Experience, that the Event has not anſwered the Vir- 
ues aſcribed to them, you are not to impute it to the Ignorance 
of the Profeſſors in the Art ay per to, but to an Altera- 
tion in the Thing preſcribed, which is produced in it from ſome 
Perverſion or Diſtemperature of the whole Body, or ſome Part 
of the Viſcera ; for a flight Diſorder in the human Frame ſome- 
times cauſes a great Alteration in the natural Functions; nay, 
the Redundancy of any Humour may poffibly work the ſame 
Effect. Proper Allowances muſt alſo be made for the Seaſon of 
the Year, for Age, Calling, &c. for theſe may cauſe conſider- 
able Changes in the natural Diſpoſition, Take Care therefore 
of Miſtakes, when you ſee ſuch and ſuch Food paſs off eaſily 
with a Man, another Sort looſen his , and a third have a 
contrary Effect, and conſider with yourſelf, whether, and how 
far towards either Extreme, by any of the fore-mentioned Cauſes, 
he is removed from 'a moderate Standard; for, obſerving this 

Caution, you will know how to appoint. him a Regimen of 
Diet, that ſhall move Step by Step with his Advances, and di- 


and eaſy of ConcoQion, ſome are more acceptable 


ALT 


realy eu > 6 P—— of any morboſe Diſpoſition, 


Contraries, you know, one another, and ſo produce a 


good Effect; and Things alike are confirmed by Union. Upon 


the Whole, then, Aliments ſeem to vary according to the Tem- 
peraments they meet with ; and if we are not able to explain in 
what. Manner they act, or how we thus become the Subject of 
their Action, it is gh that we are convinced by Experience, 
l ſometimes may, perhaps, ſucceed in her Enqui- 
ries. 


The Quantity of Food muſt vary according to Seaſon 
Conſtitution, 2 Nature of the Food itſelf. Yor Perſons 
not full grown, and ſuch as are in the Flower of their Age, 
demand more Suſtenance ; the firſt, as not yet arrived at their 
juſt Dimenſions, want more than ordi Nouriſhment ; and 
the latter, becauſe of the Vigour of their natural Heat, and a 
greater Meaſure of Exerciſe withal, have ſtrong and quick Di- 

eſtions, and therefore require as much Food as the other. But 
erſons in a State of Life declining to old Age, muſt diminiſh 
their Diet, as their Vigour decays, and their Years increaſe 
upon them ; for if they load themſelves with more than their 
natural Heat is able to concoct, Crudities are generated in A- 
bundance, and lay the Foundation of many grievous Diſtem- 
that accompany them to the End of Life; As to Seaſons, 
if we Regard the Strength of the natural Heat, the Winter 
requires moſt Aliment, next to that the Spring ; and a mode- 
rate Quantity agrees beſt with Summer, For in Winter the 
natural Heat retires inwards, and is ſuppoſed to augment the 
Force of the concoctive Faculty; but in Summer, it is wea- 
kened, and exhales, being called forth, and diſſipated by the 
external Heat of the Seaſon. The natural Excretions are no 
leſs to be minded, for if theſe do not proceed according to Cuſ- 
tom, a proportionable Quantity of Food muſt be ſubtracted. 
Again, the Nature of Foods, in Reſpect to their Nutrition, is 
a Matter no-leſs worthy of Conſideration. Fleſh, eſpecially of 
large and full-grown Animals, is ſuppoſed to be the moſt nu- 
tritive of all Foods, And next to thefe are the younger and 
ſmaller. Inferior to theſe, in Point of Nouriſhment, are all 
exanguious Meats, and Vegetables in particular, which differ 
alſo as much from one another, in this Reſpect, as they are all 
ſurpaſſed by ſenſitive and locomotive Beings, The ſureſt Rule, 
then is, when the Body wants Nouriſhment, to chuſe ſuch Foods 
as will beſt ſupply its Neceſſities; when it grows luxuriant, to 
betake ourſelves to Meats of a leſs nouriſhing Kind. If the Ap- 
petite be voracious, becauſe the extraordinary Heat of the Sto- 
mach ſoon conſumes, or makes away with whatever comes in- 
to it, though the Body ſtands in no Need of Repair; in this 
Caſe, if nothing contra-indicates, Meats of ſmall Nutrition, 
and of flow Concoction, are adviſable, Moreover, another 
Conſideration, of no ſmall Importance, is the Perſon's Meaſure 
of Exerciſe and Motion. For Bodies accuſtomed to much and 
vehement Motion, ſtand in Need of ſtronger and more copious 
Aliment, than ſuch as are indulged in Eaſe and Reſt. Another 
Thing, not to be neglected, is, Whether the Belly be ſoluble, 
and the Pores free for Exhalation in the Bath, for theſe contri- 
bute not a little to a good-Digeſtion, and conſequently require 
a ſuitable Aliment. o proceed; as the Quantity and Quali- 
ty of the Food, ſo the Times and Seaſons for receiving it, are 
to be heedfully regarded. If Concoction be perſected, the Sto- 
mach is free for a Dinner; but if an Error be committed in 
Concoction, we are to beware of receiving Aliment upon Crudi- 
ties. For when crude Juices are mingled one among another, we 
may reckon ourſelves very fortunate, (as it rarely happens,) if 
we can diſcharge them upwards or downwards, But it gene- 
rally falls out, that the ill Humours ſettle themſelves in the Bel- 
ly, or. Viſcera, and there breed Vertigoes, Eructations, Gri- 
pings, and other Diſorders, If the Humours diſcharge them- 
ſelves outwards into the Limbs, they are attended with all the 
Symptoms of a Defluxion, as the Gout in the Feet and Joints, 
and the conſequent Diſorders. Therefore he that intends a Re- 
gimen of Diet, muſt not determine himſelf to one or two Meals 
a Day, but to eat after perſect Concoction. For two Meals 
may be too much for him, and even one, if choſen of improper 
Meats, and his Digeſtion be vitiated, may be hurtful ; but let 
him, however, feed on pure and light Food, and ſuch as is fa- 
miliar to his Temperament and Diſpoſition. For it muſt be 
obſerved, that among ſeveral Sorts of Meats, of good Juice, 
* others, 
on Account of a certain grateful Propriety and Familiarity with 
the Stomach and Palate: Hence the ſame Aliment is not to be 
offered to all indiſcriminately, without the leaſt Variation; for 
ſometimes a Defet in one Food, compared with another of 
better Juice, is more than compenſated by the good Liking 
of the Appetite towards it. And this ought not to'ſeem ſtrange, 
but very reaſonable, that Food with which our Body is fami- 
liarized, ſhould prove 'moſt grateful and nutritive, For fince 
there are various Temperaments and Qualities in Aliments, it is 
very reaſonable and natural, that we ſhould prefer ſuch as agree 
with the Diſpoſition of our own Body, or at leaſt of our 
mach. Afwarins de Methodo Medendi. Lib. 3. Cap. 12. 

Aliment in too great a Quantity, though of good Juice, uſu- 

ally cauſes Crudities, Vomiting, and a Looſeneſs ; Aliment mY 


— 
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leſs Quantity than Neceflity requires, renders the y expe 
lean, weak, and unable to — its — Tins c 


Want of Spirits. Aliment of bad Qualities generates a Cacochy- 
my, which is known by the prevailing Quality. Again, a 
Perſon oppreſſed with the Quantity of Food is immediately 
ſenſible of the Hurt he receives ; but the Evils proceeding from 
Food of bad Juice are not felt under a long Time, Hence, 
though a Man may ſeem to bear bad Diet, and to come off well 
and unhurt, he cannot be ſaid to have eſcaped whole and unda- 
maged, but the Iſſue is to be expected a good while, when the 
Miſchief at laſt will appear in the Form of a putrid Fever, or 
break out in Scabs, Tubercles, or other pruriginous Affecti- 
ons of the Skin. Wherefore we ought not only to take Care 
that our Food be moderate in Quantity, but alſo that this mo- 
derate Quantity offend not in lity, that we may not feel 
the bad Effects of it hereafter 3 except in Caſes that require a 
medicinal Diet, which ought then to. be followed for the 

greater Security of the Patient. But ah Aliment of bad Juice, 
and yet medicinal, is quite different, as to its Uſe, from Aliments 
to which the Body is accuſtomed. For in ſound and temperate 
Conſtitutions, that want Nothing which is exceſſive in any Re- 
ſpect, whatever agrees not in a like moderate Commixture of 
its Elements, we place under the general Title of un or 
Aliments of bad Juice: But Aliments, which by their Exceſs in 
any Quality ſupply the Defe& of it in our Bodies, and fo re- 
duce it to a juſt Terhper, we call medicinal, Actuar ius de Me- 
thodo Medendi Lib. 3. Cap. . ; 

As the preceding Rules of AQuarius are generally excellent, 

and give many uſeful Hints, I could not deny myſelf the 8a- 
tiĩsfaction of inſerting them. 
In the preceding Pages I have given the Sum of what the 
Antients have wrote with Reſpect to Aliments. I ſhall now pro- 
ceed to give the Sentiments of Hoffman, who has treated the 
Subject more ſcientifically, and has given better Reaſons for his 
Aſſertions. | | 


The Health of the human Body evidently depends upon the 
Quantity and Quality of the Blood and Juices ; whence it is 
plain, that all thoſe Aliments which preſerve and maintain a juſt 


Temperament, and a due Quantity of theſe, are beneficial to 


Health, and that ſuch as have a contrary Tendency are to be 
reckoned unwholeſome. 

For Blood of a juſt Temperament, and neither exceeding nor 
falling ſhort in Quantity, as it circulates moſt eaſily through the 
Body, and is clear of all foreign Particles, is admirably adapted 
to nouriſh the Parts and increaſe Strength; ſo that it may be 
called the real Treaſure of Life. | 

Blood of a due Temperament, and benign Quality, by its 
progreſſive as well as inteſtine Motion, which continue duri 
the whole Courſe of Life, is not only continually waſted, but 
likewiſe acquires a morbid Diſpoſition, and degenerates into an 
impure and excrementitious Maſs, 

Experience proves, that the Blood of thoſe who have faſted 
long is converted into ſaline and bilious Excrements, which are 
diſcharged by Stool, Urine, and Sweat, and even loſes that 
natural balſamic Quality which is neceſſary to Health, and 
the Maſs of Humours is by this Means rendered fo thin and 
fluid, that it becomes intirely unfit for nouriſhing the Parts. 
"This appears ſtill more plainly from continual Fevers, and hectic 
Diſorders, the Nature of which Diſeaſes it is to waſte the Juices, 
and convert the moſt benign Humours into uſeleſs, ſalt, and 
bilious Excrements. Labour alſo; and Exerciſe, becauſe they 
augment the inteſtine and progreſſive Motion of the Blood con- 
ſiderably, leſſen the Quantity of ſuperfluous Humours, as Per- 
ſons of full plethoric Habits experience, to the no ſmall Advan- 

of their Health: 

Becauſe the Blood, by its continual Motion, is waſted and 
converted into an excrementitious Maſs, utterly unfit for ' nou- 
riſhing the Solids, or recruiting that fine Fluid which ſupplies 
the Body with Senſe and Motion, it is plain that Life and 
Health cannot be preſerved, unleſs theſe natural Motions be con- 
tinually repaired, and new Juices ſubſtituted in the Room of 
thoſe thrown out of the Body as excrementitious. | 

The Reaſon is therefore plain, why People ſtand in Need of 
continual IN EST ION and EGes Ton, or, in other Words, 
of Eating, Drinking, and Evacuations, for Health cannot lon 
be preſerved, unleſs the Place of the corrupted Humours diſ- 

be ſupplied by new Juices. 

Solid Foods of a good Quality, as well as Liquors, recruit 
the loſt Juices ; and therefore all thoſe Aliments that are nearly 
of the ſame Nature with the Blood, and eafily-mix'with it, 

ht to be reckoned amongſt wholeſome Aliments. 
"" Blood and Juices fit for Nouriſhment are of a benign Quality, 
of a due Temperament, and reſembling a Jelly, * 
ſmall earthy, aqueous, oily, and eaſily moveable Particles, 
roughly mixed with each other: Hence all thoſe Alimenti, which 
abound with a mucilaginous Juice of a due Temperament, are 
moſt fit for SANGUIFICATION, or the Production of new 


Blood, 1 
The Fleſh of young Animal, their Juices, and Broths made 


| 


vf them, a s Beef, Veal, and Mutton, Ifford 


Young, are likewiſe well di 
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large Quantity o y, and on that Account are juſtly rec 
koned . nan ef 1142 which are moſt quickly 2 
Blood.” All Sorts of the Hen Kind and Pigeons, with their 
ſpoſed for Nouriſhment, becauſe they 
afford a more ſubtile Jelly than the animal Fleſh above-men- 
tioned, though in a ſmaller Quantity, | CNEL 

It is worth while to obſerve, that the CLEAN Aut Ats, 
which, according to Moſes, were uſed by the Iſraelites in their 
Sacrifices, were principally ſuch as afforded a good and whole- 
ſome Nouriſhment, fince they abourided more than others with 
nutritive mucilaginous Juices, | 

Broths and Jellies made of Fleſh are therefore, not without 
Reaſon, preſcribed for recruiting the Strength of thoſe who 
either by large CRE or violent Fevers have ſuſtained 
a Loſs of Blood ; and People who feed much upon thoſe mu- 
cilaginous Mliments, which the French above all other People 
-- the 8 * * bear to have Blood taken from them more 
requently, and in larger Quantities, than People who are nct 
fo much Ga nl, them. l l | 
The Chyle is the immediate Matter of the Blood, and re- 
ſembles a natural Emulſion made of ſoft, oily, infipid, watery, 
and mucilaginous Particles ; for this Reaſon all thoſe Aliments, 
into the Compoſition of which Parts reſembling Chyle enter 


are proper for nouriſhing the Parts, and producing Lymph and 


Milk, which is nothing but Chyle, is an univerſal Aliment, 
and, in Reſpect of Nouriſhment, to be preferred to all others. 

And for this Reaſon Milk is given as the firſt Aliment, not 
only to Children, but to robuſter Animals, that their Bodies 
may grow the faſter,” and acquire Strength and Maturity the 
ſooner ; for Food that is ſolid, of a firm Coheſion, or hard Di- 
geſtion, does not well agree with young and tender Bodies, be- 
cauſe the Stomach and Inteſtines have not that Strength and 
Force which are neceſſary for the Digeſtion and Expulſion of 
ſolid Foods. Hence a Reaſon may be affigned, why fome 
— eſpecially the Swiſs, who are great Lovers of Milk, and 
make much Uſe of it in Food, grow ſo very large and tall, that 
ſcarce any Nation in Europe can ſurpaſs them in that Particular. 
Pliny, Tacitus, Juſtin, Ceſar, and Saluſt give us Accounts 
of many who by the Uſe of Milk have lived to a very great 
Age; and Galen, in Lib. 5. Cap. 7. de Sanitate tuenda, men- 
tions a Man who, uſing no other Food than Milk, lived to 
more than a hundred Years. In Holland, and ſome Northern 
Countries, and likewiſe in Friſeland, many uſe Milk for their 
ordinary Drink inſtead of Beer ; and Ovid gives us the Senſe of 
Yi with Regard to Milk in the following Lines, Lib, 4. 


Las mero Vnteres uſt menarantur & Herbis, 
| Sponte ſua fi quas Terra ferebat. a 


All mild Seeds which abound with a milky Juice ire to be 
reckoned among the Claſs of nouriſhing Aliments. 

Hence appears the Reaſon, why Seeds and Grains of moſt 
Kinds, ſuch as Barley, Wheat, Oats, Rye, Beans, Peaſe, Al. 
monds, Cheſnuts, Pine- nuts, Fiſtick- nuts, Rice, Mays, and 
Turkiſh Corn are extremely proper for nouriſhing Animals, 
and why the Meals of theſe baked into Bread 'are the principal 
and moſt general Aliments made Uſe of; from this likewiſe one 
may account for People's being able to live tolerably on Bread 
and Water only. | 
Among all other Mliments Bread holds the principal Place, not 
can we poflibly want it without injuring Health. Its Uſe is 
proper at all Seaſons, and accommodated to all Conſtitutions, 
and may therefore properly be called an univerſal Aliment z nor 
can Fleſh and other Subſtances be taken alone, and without ir, 
ſince in that Caſe they create a Nauſea. | 

The Texture of the Parts of Bread is admirably adapted 
the Nature of the nutritious Juices 3 for it is mixed with mi 
oily, and mucilaginous Particles, and likewiſe with à ſubtile 
acid Salt, which are very grateful to the Stomach, and quicken 
the diſſolving Power of the ſalival and fermentative Juices, But 
as all Bread is not made of one and the ſame Grain, ſo one 
Kind of Bread is preferable to another with Regard to iti heaith- 
ful Qualities. The beſt and moſt nouriſhing Bread is made of 
dry R „ not very white, but mixed with the ſtnaller and 
finer Parts of the Bran, For 8 a chymical Analyſis, blackiſh 
coarſe Bread upon Diſtillation affords more Oil, which diffuſes a 
more agreeable Flavour, and more effectually recruits Strength, 
than that which is drawn from fine Bread. But that which is 
made of Barley, Oats, Turkiſh Corn, or even of Acorns or 
Cheſnuts, is heavier on the Stomach; nor is ic fo effectual for 
repairing loſt Strength. See BomyennicktEt. 

Eggs, becauſe they contain a very fine, balſamic, pellucid 
Lymgb, which approaches neareſt to the immediate Matter of 

oj” wht therefore afford a very ſpeedy Nouriſhment to 

Eggs afford a ſpeedy Nouriſhment, if are new laid 
and Da, — rt 2h — Maxim of the al. Salernitana, 
n molle fit atque novum, i. e. If you incline 10 tat 
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an Egg, let it be ſoft, and new laid, The Volk contains many 
unctuous, fat, and ſulphureous Parts; the White, on the other 


Hand, conſiſts of moiſt, balſamic Parts like thoſe of the Serum, 
fo that if any Food is univerſal, this is certainly ſuch, and is in 
a peculiar Mae adapted to increaſe the ſeminal Liquor. Eggs 
are of all other Things moſt proper when the Body, ei 
weakened by an Effuſion of Blood, or waſted by the Shocks of a 
Fever, requires a very Tpeedy Supply of Nouriſhment. For 
this Reaſon the Talmud adviſes poached Eggs for thoſe who have 
had a Vein opened, They are vaſtly beneficial to old Men, 
who ſtand in Need of 0 Nouriſhment, and ſuch as may be 
eaſily digeſted by the Stomach. I do not, on the contrary, 
approve of their being uſed by thoſe who have their Stomac 
loaded with Bile, or any Co 
the more Bodies abounding with impure Juices are nouriſhed, 
the more they are injured by that very Means. They are 
known to be freſh by their being pellucid when expoſed to a 
clear Light, and by their retaining their milky Liquor, after 
having been boiled over a ſtrong Fire. ID; 
Cheeſe and Butter are univerſal and moſt excellent Ali- 


ments, 

Since Milk is reſolved into Butter and Cheeſe, and ſince the 
Butter contains its oily, and the Cheeſe its mucilaginous- and 
terreſtrial Parts, it is BS plain that theſe two, eſpecially 
with the Addition of Bread and Water, muſt be a very valua- 
ble and univerſal Nouriſhment, fit for Perſons of all Ages and 
Conſtitutions, The newer Butter is, it is of Conſequence at 


once the more grateful to the Stomach, and the more conducive 


to Health; but when long kept, it grows fcetid and rancid. 
The too great or too frequent Uſe of it, by relaxing the Fibres 
of the Stomach, weakens its Tone, and excites Nauſeas. But- 
ter joined with Cheeſe is likewiſe very nouriſhing ; but Cheeſe 
ſhould be neither too new, nor too old. If too new, it loads the 


Stomach, and binds the Belly; if too old, it increaſes the Acri- 


mony and Impurity of the Humours, as it is endowed with a 
poi nant Taſte, and a ſctid Smell. 

As the Blood, the nutritive Juice, and in general all the 
Parts of the Body, are made up of three Elements, viz, Firſt 
of one which is ſulphureous, oily, and inflammable : Secondly 
one of an earthy, ſubtile, alcaline Nature, which is neverthe- 
leſs more fixed: Thirdly one of an aqueous; fo the ſeveral Kinds 
and Virtues of Aliments may be moſt commodiouſly reduced to 
theſe three Claſſes. | 

Aliments of theſe three ſeveral Quialities, duly mixed with 
one another, afford a proper Nouriſhment for the human Bo- 


dy. 

” The Fleſh of Animals, eſpecially when roaſted, affords the 
Body its principal Supply of the ſulphureous Part ; but it is to be 
obſerved, that wild Animals are preferable in this Ref to 
thoſe of the tame and domeſtic Kind, becauſe their Oils and 
Salts are exalted by their habitual Exerciſe. 

That the Fleſh of Animals contains more of a ſubtile Oil, 
than Vegetables, is plain from this, that in the Summer Fleſh 
very ſoon turns putrid and offenſive, which is not found to be 
the Caſe with Reſpe to Vegetables, 

Vegetables have an Acid in their Compoſition, and their Oils, 

ting ſome of the hotter Herbs, are for. that very Reaſon fo 
much the milder. Animals, on the other Hand, have no A- 
cid in their Compoſition ; for all the Parts of them, ſubjected 
to Diſtillation, yield a ſubtile Oil, and a volatile Salt; and this 
hot Oil is what principally excites an inteſtine and fermenta- 
tive Motion in the Blood, and proves the Occaſion of the pe- 
netrating and diſagreeable Smell which is felt upon PutrefaCti- 


on. | 

The roaſted Fleſh either of wild Beaſts, or wild Fowls, fur- 
niſh the Blood with greater Store of a light ſulphureous Sub- 
ſtance, than boiled Fleſh, or thoſe of tame Animals, 

The Fleſh of wild Animals, and wild Fowls, is undoubted- 
ly lighter, more ſubtile and oily, but fraught with a ſmaller 
Quantity of mucous balſamic Matter, than the Fleſh of tame A- 
nimals; becauſe wild Animals uſe more violent Exerciſe, breath 
a freer and purer Air, and feed upon drier Aliments, Add: to 
this, that by the very Roaſting much of the Humidity is eva» 


rated, by which Means the oily. Principle diſentangling it- 


If from the reſt of the component Parts, and being exalted by 
the-Fire, enjoys its full Liberty, and has the Aſcendant over the 


other Parts. 


Among the Aliments which furniſh the Blood with its humid 
Parts, of Animals Fiſh, and of Vegetables Pot-herbs, the mil» 
der Roots, and ſome Summer Fruits, are reckoned. the princi- 


7g ſubjeQed to Diſtillation yields much Phlegm, little 
Oil, and very little volatile Salt. This Affertion is a little toe 
general, See ALCALI. 

Becauſe Fiſh contains only a very ſmall, Quantity of Oil and 
volatile Salt, it does not ſo eaſily turn putrid as Fleſh, and for 
this Reaſon is generally leſs hurtful in Fevers than Fleſh. - 7 
l Heſſen wenn: wer Fiſb, which have Scales. 

o the third Claſs, of} Aliments which ſupply the Blood. with 
its fixed and carthy Parts, belong all Kinds of Grains, as the 


ion of acid Humours, becauſe . 


yet the ſweet 


| ALI 
ſeveral Kinds of Bread, Rite, Peaſe, Beans, Lentils, Cheſnuts, 
hat has been faid it will appear, that all ſuch Alana 


w 
are of a mild Quality, and reſemble the Chyle and Blood, are - 


As 
fit for Nouriſhment. 

All ſuch Aliments therefore as either recede from, or are 
"_ oppolite to the Nature of the Chyle and Blood, are unfit 
r Nouriſhing the Parts. | | 

All Aliments in which there is too much of an Acid, are im- 
proper for. Nouriſhment ; becauſe Milk and Blood will not 
mix with an Acid, which is quite oppoſite to their Natures, and 
induces a Coagulation of the circulating Juices, 

Hence the Reaſon is plain why the too liberal Uſe of Salads, 
Summer Fruits, eſpecially whilſt crude and unripe, Vinegar, 
four Ale, and Wines that abound with an Acid, are fo remark- 
* prejudicial to Health. ö 

o Salt whatever can be mixed with the Blood, Chyle, and 


Milk, . for which Reaſon all Salts, and all Foods too high 


ſalted, muſt be improper and unfit for Nouriſhment. 

Blood and Chyle never incorporate with ſpirituous Liquors, 
but rather ſeparate from them; whence it is eaſy to judge how 
detrimental the free Uſe of them is, both to Health and Nou- 
riſhment. | 

Allſweet Things, as Sugar, and Honey, have no Aſſinity with 
the Blood and Chyle, but rather recede from their Nature, 
ſince they have an exquiſite Taſte which the Blood, Chyle, 
and nutritive Juices have not. 

Though ſweet Subſtances conſiſt of a temperate Mixture of 
Parts, and may on that Account ſeem proper for Nouriſhment, 

articles are Salts of a peculiar Kind, which are 
diſſoluble in Water; hence they cannot be joined to the Sub- 
ſtance of the Parts, fince they are liable to be diſſolved by the 
circulating Fluids, l 

Aliments proper for preſerving Health ought not only to con- 
tain a laudable Juice, but ſhould likewiſe be eaſily diſſolved 
the Stomach, Hence it is plain, that all thoſe Kinds of Food, 
which on Account of the Cloſeneſs and Compactneſs of their 
Texture are with Difficulty diſſolved, are for that very Rea- 
ſon leſs conducive to Health. 

The Fleſh of old Animals, Fleſh dried in the Smoak, hard 
Eggs, Sea Fiſh almoſt of all Kinds, and very coarſe Bread, on 
Account of the rigid and complicated Texture of their Parts, are 


for that very Reaſon with ſome Difficulty concocted by the 


Stomach, and converted into Juice and Blood. 

As theſe hard and compact Foods require much Warmth, 
Abundance of fermentative and ſalival Lymph, and a ftrong 
Stomach to disjoin and break their complicated Textures, ſo they 
do not agree but with robuſt Conſtitutions, and People that 
labour hard ; for this Reaſon the Inhabitants of fome Northern 
Countries, ſuch as the Swedes, the Norwegians, the Laplanders, 
the Finlanders, the Weſtphalians, and the Pomeranians are not 
eaſily _ by Foods of this Kind, becauſe their Stomachs be- 
ing not only naturally vigorous, but likewiſe ſtrengthened 
Cuſtom, eaſily diſſolve and digeſt them. 2 7 

Of Vegetables, Roots, Fruits, and Herbs, eſpecially if eat 
crude, and before they are ſufficiently ſoftened by Boiling, are 
difficultly ooncocted by the Stomach, becauſe their fibrous Tex- 
ture is hard to be diſſolved. 

Aliments of the vegetable Kind are for that Reaſon likewiſe 
heavy on the Stomach, ſince they produce many Flatulencies 
which diſturb and diſorder the prime Viz. | 

To this Claſs belong all unripe Fruits, Peaſe, Beans, Turnips, 
Rape, bulbous Roots, the ſeveral Kinds of Cabbage, Garlick, 
Onions, Radiſhes, Sallads prepared of Lettice and other Herbs, 
Pears Apples, Prunes; Honey and Water, Honey, Muſt, and 
all ſweet Fruits of whatever Kinds; for ſuch is the Nature of 
theſe that they eaſily run into a Fermentation, or even be- 


come ſour, and by Reaſon of their viſcid Tenacity are re- 


ſolved into Fumes and Vapours. 

The tenacious and glutinous Parts of Animals, among which 
are the Stomach, the Inteſtines, the Spleen, the Kidnies, the 
Beaks, the Vulvæ, the Ears, the Skins, and the Claws, are of 
hard Digeſtion, and with Difficulty yield to the Menſtruum of 
the Stomach, 

Fat Subſtances, are with Difficulty digeſted by. the Stomach, 
for if an Acid, with which Vegetables principally abound, be ad+ 
ded to them they run into a Coagulum. a, 

Fat Foods require an alcaline Liquor for ing and diſ- 
joining their complicated Textures ; for which Reaſon a good 

of Bile is requiſite to prevent their proving hurtful to the 
Stomach ; for when an Acid in the Stomach attempts the So- 
lution of fat Subſtances, hot ſulphureous Vapours and Eructations 
OI IE are very troubleſome to the Alimentary 
The more viſcid, rancid, and old, fat Subſtances are, they are 


for that Reaſon ſo much the worſe, The new and recent are 


better, and ſooner yield to- Solution and Digeſtion. | 
Hence the Reaſon is plain why the Fat of Beef is not ſo 

hurtful when uſed in the Preparation of Food, as the Fat of 
Mutton, or that of the Kid, the Sow, or the Gooſe. Km 
a | wi 
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trid in the Stomach, may be juſtly recko 


ALT | 
likewiſe may a Reaſon be aſſigned why old Fleſh ſuch as is har- 


dened in the Smoak, becauſe of the Rancidity which Fat con- 
tracts, and Bacon which has acquired 'a Ruſtineſs and 


Colour, are highly improper for the Preſervation of Heaſch. | 
In order to the Performance of the Office of Nutrition, it is 


neceſſary that the ſmall Mouths of the internal rough Coat of 
the Inteſtines abſorb the Chyle, and convey it to the Blood ; 
for which Reaſon none of thoſe Almments, which either ob- 
ſtruct, or too much corrugate its Mouths, can be uſed, without 
in ſome Meaſure injuring Health. 

Since the effete Maſs of Aliments drained and exhauſted, by 
the Separation of the Chyle from it, ought by the expanſive and 
contractive Motion of the Inteſtines to be thrown off from 
them, it muſt of Courſe follow, that all thoſe Aliments are pre- 
judicial to Health which either paſs through the Inteſtines with 
Difficulty, ſtop their Motions, or weaken their Tone, and im- 
— — Strength, by ſuppreſſing Excretion ſo necellary to 


All Aliments that are acid, aſtringent, mouldy, glutinous, 
viſcid, auſtere, or ſuch as eaſily run into a Coagulum, are for 
this Reaſon prejudicial to Health, becauſe they weaken the Tone 
of the Inteſtines, and by that Means prevent the ſuperfluous 
Feces from being dif | 

This Characteriſtic of Unwholſomeneſs belongs to all unripe 
Summer Fruits, Pears, Quinces, Pomegranates, Medlars, the 
Fruits of the Thorn, and Myrtle, Sea Biſcuits, the Cruſt of 
Bread, Bread that is mouldy, hard, too coarſe, or taken warm 
from the Qven, all farinaceous Subſtances, Gruels made of Peaſe, 
Beans, Lentils, and Millet, Cakes or Bread not —— 
fermented, Cheeſe eat too freely, Sheeps Milk, and in fine 
milky and fat Subſtances; all which Aliments do till more 
remarkably hurt the Conſtitution, if Wine, Acids, or cold 
Liquors, are uſed along with them; for by this Means they 
are reduced into a firm Coagulum, which adheres immoveably 
to the Coats of the Inteſtines, and incruſtates the Orifces of 
their ſmall abſorbent Veſſels ; whence proceed copious Flatulen- 
cies and Spaſms. 

The Unwholſomneſs of Aliments is to be eſtimated from their 
impairing the fermentative and folutive Powers of the Stomach, 
fince by that Means Crudities are generated. 

The Action of the fermentative Juice is impaired and wea-' 
kened by all fat, oily, and very ſweet Subſtances ; by Honey, 
Hydromel, or Honey and Wine, new Grapes, Summer Fruits, 
green Figs, All Pulſes, farinaceous Subſtances, Gruels made of 
Millet, lukewarm Aliments, the fibrous Roots of Pot-herbs, 
Cheeſe, and curdled Milk, all which are the more prejudicial to 
Health, the greater Quantities of them are taken into an emp- 
ty Stomach, 

Every Acid, and every Putrefaction, are prejudicial to Health 
and for that Reaſon all Aliments which eaſily grow ſour or pu- 
unwholſome. 

An Acid is equally injurious to the Prime Viæ and to the 
Blood, for it deſtroys the alcaline and balſamic Quality of the 
Bile, coagulates the Chyle, and retards the Expulſion of the 
Excrement. Add to this, that when it is mixed with the 
Blood, Stagnations of the Juices, and InfarRions of the Viſcera, 
are generated. (This Aſſertion is a little too general. See the 
Article Ac Ex TUM.) And the firſt Organs of Digeſtion are 
affected by putrefied Alimemii and the Putrefaftion extends it- 
ſelf towards the more internal Parts, it communicates its own 
bad Diſpoſition to the moſt wholeſome Juices. Among thoſe 
Foods which by their long Continuance in the Prime Viz 
acid, may be reckoned all Summer Fruits, Milk, Honey, al- 
moſt all Sorts of Tarts, ſweet Wines of ſeveral Kinds, Muſt, 
Hydromel, and fermented Bread; and thoſe Miments which 
ſooneſt grow putrid by a long Stay in the Prime Viz are boil- 
ed Fleſh 3 for of all Aliments uſed by us, none have a greater 
Tendency to PutrefaQtion than Fleſh, Wherefore it is for very 


valuable Purpoſes, that Nature in acute Diſeaſes, and in Habits 


abounding with impure Juices, does of her own Accord loatir 
and abhor Fleſh, and thoſe Phyſicians laudably aſſiſt Nature in 
carrying on her Deſign, who in Caſes of that Nature forbid 
their Patients the Uſe of nouriſhing Broths ; for Aliments of 
this Kind wonderfully add to the Putrefaction which is the 
formal- Cauſe of the Malignity, For this Reaſon when Pef- 
tilences or other epidemical Diſeaſes rage, it it adviſable to ab- 
ſtain from Fleſh, and uſe acidulated Liquors, which ſtro 

refiſt Putrefaction, and by that Means prove remarkably fer- 
viceable ; but this is to be underſtood of thoſe Conſtitutions 
which are infirm, weakened with Fevers, or loaded with im- 
pure Juices ; fo that Hi was very juſt in his Obſer- 
vation, That the more Bodies abounding with impure Fuices are 


2 the more they are injured, Corrupted Filth, 


Tekdency to produce a Putrefaction in the Body. Hoffman, Me- 
Rationalis Syſtemat. 4 _—_— | 
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Of all Fliments thoſe derived from Vegetables muſt be fitteſt 
for ſick Perſons, becauſe, being leſs complicated with Reſpect to 
their Elements, they ſeem to bear a greater An to Nature, 
as M. Lemery has proved in one of his Memoirs. How reaſon- 
able ſoever this appears, Rroths made of Fleſh are eſtabliſhed 
by Cuſtom, and _ fs for the moſt wholefome and ne- 
Caſes when it is almoſt the only 
Diet in Uſe. 


It is only by an Examen of the Principles contained in this 
Sort of Aliment, that we are qualified to give it with Diſcretion, 
ſo that we may avoid on the one Hand the Danger of i- 
ing it too freely, in Circumſtances where a ſtrict Diet is al- 
moſt the only Remedy, and yet not be too ſparing on the other 
Hand, when the Patient exhauſted by Jong bers requires a 
— Augmentation of Aliment for Recovery of his 

trength. For our SatisfaQtion in this Point, and that we 
know how to adjuſt the P ions of fuch Food in whatever 
Caſes may offer, I have made an Analyſis of fuch Fleſh-meats 


as are molt in Uſe, or contain an alimentary Juice which is ac- 


counted alutary z ſuch as Beef, Veal, Hens, &c. I undertook 
this Diſquifition ny becauſe the Analyſis of carnous Foods had 
not been carried ſo far as that of Vegetables. | 
The late M. Dodatt, whoſe Memory is fo much reſpected by 
the Academy, and who was diſtingui for his extreme Accu- 
racy, contented himſelf with ſaying, in 1702, That he was of 
Opinion, with the late M. Bourdelin, that the Fleſh of Animals 
boiled to a Jelly, and afterwards diftilled, yielded no lefs Quan 
tity of volatile Salts, than if they had been diſtilled raw, Now 
as it appeared that none had been fo careful as to determine the 
Quantity of the Extract which theſe Jellies left after Evapora- 
tion, and what theſe Fleſh- meats had communicated of their 
nciples to the Water in which they had been boiked, I un- 
the Affair, with an Intention to adjuſt that neglected 
Part according to Analyſes which are already well known. I 


8 to myſelf to diſcover the Quantity and Quality of the 
—_ of * Fleſh-meats which are p 8 
r 


what Principles they impart to thoſe ſolid Extrafts which are 
made out of them by Ebullition and Evaporation ; the effential 
Difference of thoſe volatile Salts which are drawn from them ; 
what Principles are yet further contained in theſe Mears, after 
2 are exhauſted of their Juices, and become dry ; laſtly, 1 
determine, in another Memoir, the Quantity of Nutri- 
ment that is to be expected from the Bones and ofteous Sub- 


ſtances in the Dreſſing, 


BzrF. ; N 
To begin with Beef, I took a thick Piece of the ſume, and 
having cleared it of the Fat, Bones, Cartilages, and Mem- 
branes, had it cut into Slices of a Quarter of a Pound Weight, 
One of theſe I diſtilled in a Bath Heat, without any Addition 3 
it afforded two Ounces, fix Drams, and thirty-ſox Grains of 
Phlegm, of Humidity, which paſſed into the Receiver, and 
the dry Fleſh, which remained in the Retort, was reduced to 
the Weight of one Ounee, one Dram, and thirty-ſix Grains, 
The Phlegm had the Smell of Broth, and had ſome 
of a volatile Salt, for- it precipitated a white Powder from a 
Solution of corroſive ſublimate Mercury, as is the Manner of 
volatile Salts ; and the Phlegm that came over laſt in the 
ſtillation gave yet more ſenſible Marks thereof, by precipi- 
tating a greater Quantity of the ſame Solution. l 
The dried Fleſh, weighing as aſoreſaid, being placed in the 
Retort, in a reverberatory Furnace, in order to an f 
afforded a ſmall Quanticy of Phlegm, charged with a volatile 
Spirit; which weighed one Dram four Grains, and after that 
three Drams forty-ſix Grains of a volatile Salt, and a thick 
feetid Oil, which could not be ſeparated. ; | 
The Caput Mortuum, or Subſtance left in the Retort, 
ighed three Drams thirty Grains, It was a black Coal 
ſhining, and of little Weight, which was calcined in a Cru- 
cible over à very firong Fire, and by that Means reduced to 
which'wei ty Grains, Theſe Aſhes, being en- 
— to the Air, imbibed the Humidity which augmented their 
eight. They were made into a Lixivium,which being examin- 
ed del no Signs of an alcaline Salt, but of Sea-ſalt, by pre- 
cipitating a white Powder from a Solution of Mercury in Spirit 
of Nitre. It cauſed no Change in the Solution of the ſublimate 
Corrofive, except that, after it had reſted ſome Time, it formed 
at the Bottom of the Veſſel a Sort of Cloud, in Form of a 
ſlight Coagulum. Now hitherto we know of no Salts, 
thoſe which are of the Nature of Sal Ammoniac or Sea- 


that precipitate a white Powder from a Solution of Mercury in 


irit of Nitre ; nor any Thing, except the abſorbent animal 
Larths that I have obſerved to lightly precipitate 2 Solution 


Upon 


4 


Upon ſcur Ounces of Beef, dried in a Bath Heat, I poured 
the like Weight of Spirit of Wine well rectified, and let them 
digeſt together for a very long Time. The Spirit took a weak 
Tincture from the Fleſh, and extracted from it ſome Drops of 
Oil, the Colour it had acquired was red, and it had a faint 
Smell; Oil of Tartar mixed with this Spirit diſcovered itſelf 
by an urinous Smell, Its Mixture with a Solution of ym" 4 
in Spirit of Nitre turned it white, whence proceeded a yel- 
lowiſh white Precipitate, This Liquor afterwards became 
gritty, from the urinous Sal Ammoniac with which the Spirit 
of Wine was impregnated, The Experiment of mixing this 
Spirit of Wine with a Solution of Corroſive ſublimate produced 
a white Precipitate, which turned a little yellow. In this laſt 

Caſe there would have been no Precipitation, but for the uri- 
nous volatile Salt which entered the Spirit of Wine with the 
Sal Ammoniac. | 

Four Ounces of the like Beef being boiled in a Veſſel well 
cloſed with three Pints of Water, and the Boiling being renewed 
ſix Times with the like Quantity of new Water, in order to 
exhauſt as much as poſſible the Juice of the Meat, I put toge- 
ther all the Liquors of theſe Dreſſings, the two or three laſt of 
which had — a very faint Smell of Veal-broth, evaporated 
them by a gentle Fire, and towards the End of the Evaporation 
filcrated them in order to ſeparate the earthy Part ; and there 
remained in the Veſſel an Extract moderately ſolid, which very 
readily imbibed Humidity from the Air, and was found to 
weigh one Dram fifty-ſix Grains, Thus the Reſult of this 
Experiment is, that ſince four Ounces of boiled Beef afford one 
Dram fifty-ſix Grains of Extract, one Pound of the like boiled 
Beef mult yield ſeven Drams eight Grains of the like Extract, 
beſides eleven Ounces, fix i ſixty-four Grains of 
Phlegm, and three Ounces two Drams of Fibres exhauſted of 
all their Juice, This Produce may vary according to the Feed- 
ing of the Animal in good or bad Paſtures, or as the Fleſh we 
chuſe for the Experiment is freſher or ſtaler. It is to be ob- 
ſerved, that Beef boiled will ſcarce ever turn to a Jelly, if 
we ſtrip the 
Now by Fell I do not mean the Extr 
what after Boiling becomes of itfelf one clear, trembling Maſs 
when it is cold. 

The Extract of this Beef, which weighed one Dram fifty-ſix 
Grains, afforded in its Analyſis one Dram two Grains of vola- 
tile Salt, which adhered to the Sides of the Receiver, not in 
Ramifications, as is uſual with volatile Salts, but in flat Cryſtals, 
ſhaped for the moſt Part like Parallelopipedons. The Spirit and 
Oil, which came together, after the volatile 'Salt, weighed 
thirty-cight Grains. e fixed Salt of Tartar, mixed with 
this volatile Salt, ſeemed to augment its Force, which might 
give Room to ſuſpect that this laſt was an urinous Sal Ammo- 
niac, and ſo much the more for that the Cryſtals of this vola- 
tile Salt had a near Reſemblance to the volatile Salts of Urine, 
which are known to be different from other volatile Salts ex- 
tracted from the Fleſh of Animals, 

The Caput Mortuum, or Coal which remained in the Retort, 

was very light and porous, and weighed but fix Grains. The 

Lixivium thereof precipitated a white Powder from a Solution of 
Mercury, like the Lixivium of the Aſhes of the raw Beef above- 
mentioned, 

The ſix Drams thirty-ſix Grains of the dried Maſs of Fibres, 
being analyſed after the ſame Manner, yielded two Grains of 
volatile Salt, in the Form of common volatile Salts, which ad- 
hered to the Sides of the Receiver in Ramifications, mixed with 
a little foetid Oil, thick enough, but not fo brown as what was 
extracted from the boiled Maſs. The Spirit, which was of a 
citron Colour, being ſeparated from its Oil, weighed thirty-ſix 
Grains. 'The Caput Mortuum weighed one Dram ſixty Grains. 

The Lixivium made after the Calcining could not alter the 
Solution of Mercary made with Spirit of Nitre, becauſe, when 
the Fibres of this dried Beef were analyſed, they were alread 
deprived, not only of all their eſſential Sal Ammoniac, but alſo 
of their fixed Salt, which is of the Nature of Sea · ſalt; for theſe 
Salts paſſed off, in a great Meaſure, _ with the Oils, into 
the Water, during the long Boiling of the Fleſh. This Lixivi- 
um had only a faint Tincture of the Colour of an Opal. The 
Solution of Corroſive ſublimate proves that there ſtill remains 
an oily Part. It is known that ſulpbureous Subſtances precipitate 
a black Powder from that Solution, or rather a deep Violet, 
which begins with an opal Colour, | 

It appears then by the Analyſis of the boiled Maſs, that there 
paſſes into the Water, during the Ebullition, a Sal Ammoniac, 
which we may look upon as the eflential Salt of this Kind of 
Fleſh, and which, in the Diſtillation of the Extract, | 
under a different Form from what was extracted from the Fleſh 
diſtilled raw, which was the Method of former Analyſes, And 
it ſeems probable, that this Salt is the very fame as is ſeparated 
from the Blood by Urine after Nutrition, ſince the volatile Salt, 
which I gained by this Extract, has a near A 
made appear, with the Salt extracted by Analyſis from Urine. 
The Salt then produced by the Extraction will be the Product of 
that natural Sal Ammoniac which is in Fleſh-meats, and is 


eaſieſt to be ſublimated with that which is afterwards extracted 


| 


leſh of the Membranes, Tendons, and — y 6nd 
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from the Fibres. And we may ſay, after this Operation, that 
the volatile Salts are almoſt conſtantly the Product of the Fire, 
ſince Principles ſo little ſenſible will diſcover themſelves no far- 
ther, than as they are diſcloſed by the Violence of the Fire act- 
ing on the Matter by Burning or Calcining, in order to the 
Formation of the volatile Salts. 

I have given a particular Relation of my Operations on Beef, 
that I might give an exact Account of my Labours, which were 
the ſame on all other Kinds of Fleſh- meats which I examined, fo 
that I need not repeat the Proceſs in the Courſe of this A.- 
marr. 


VEAL. 


Four Ounces of Fleſh, cut from a Fillet of Veal, and diſ- 
tilled in a Bath Heat, as the Beef was, afforded two Qunces, fix 
Drams, fifty-four Grains of Humidity ; the dried Fleſh weighed 
one Ounce, one Dram, eighteen Grains, after it had yielded our 
its Principles by Analyſis. The Caput Mortuum weighed two 
Drams fifty one Grains ; its Lixivium gave Marks of a Sea 
Salt, as did the Beef, | | 

Four Ounces of the ſame Fleſh boiled afforded a Subſtance 
ſomewhat like a Jelly, which was reduced by Extraction to 
two Drams thirty Grains of a pretty ſolid Matter, though 
difficult to be dried. The Maſs of the dried Fibres weighed 
five Drams ſixty-two Grains; So that one Pound of a Fillet 
of Veal contains eleven Ounces, ſix Drams, ſixty- ſour Grains 
of Phlegm, one Ounce, one Dram, forty eight Grains of Ex- 
tract, and two Ounces, ſeven Drams, thirty two Grains of 
Fibres dried, or intirely deprived of their Juice. a 

By comparing the Produdts of the firſt Operations made on 

with the like made on Veal, I found the Veal to contain 
more Phlegm than the Beef, by four Ounces eighteen Grains z 
that it afforded forty-ſix Grains more of Extract, and that the 
dried Fibres weighed forty-ſix Grains leſs. Now ſince the 
dried Fibres weigh leſs than thoſe of the Beef, and ſince more 
Phlegm and gummoſe Parts are thence extracted, may we not 
preſume? that the Liquids which circulate in the Body of the 
Calf, where they ſerve not only for Nutrition, but alſo for the 
Growth of the Animal not yet come to Perfection, contain 
Particles more diſpoſed to become ſolid, than the Liquids cir- 
culating in the Beef, where they ſerve only for Nutrition ? For 
the ſame Reaſon the Extract from the Veal becomes firmer than 
that from the Beef; becauſe it contains a greater Quantity of 
thoſe gummy Particles which are appointed to become ſolid for 
the Lengthening of the Bones, Cartilages, Tendons, &c. And it 
is impoffible to give the ſame Firmneſs to the Extract of Beef, 
unleſs it be boiled with the Bones, Carti and Membranes, . 
which are nothing, as I may ſay, but a Compoſition of theſe; 
gummy Particles. 
The two Drams thirty Grains of Extract from the Veal 
afforded me in the Analyſis one Dram twelve Grains of Spirit, 
Oil, and volatile Salt, which laſt had the urinous Character 
like that of Beef. The Caput Mortuum left in the Retort 
weighed but a Dram. | 

The five Drams ſixty-two Grains of dried Fibres, from 
which the Extract was made, being put in the Reverberatory, 
afforded one Dram ſixty-ſix Grains of volatile Salt, of the 
Character of common volatile Salts, that is, it was in Rami- 
fications; and one Dram thirty- ſeven Grains of Oil and volatile 
Spirit; the Caput Mortuum in the Retort weighed two Drams 
cighteen Grains. | 

Here I take again the Weight of theſe Caput Mortuums, or 
Coals, in which there can be no Miſtake, . eſpecially with Re- 
2 to their Weight. That of the Extract of Beef weighed but 

ix Grains, that of the Extract of Veal ſeventy-two; ſo that 
there was a Difference of ſixty · ſix Grains in the Weight of the 
two Coals of the Extracts. 

The Coal of the dried Fibres of the Beef weighed but one 
Dram ſixty Grains; that of the Veal two Drams eighteen 
Grains; here is another Difference of thirty Grains. 

Theſe two Exceſſes added together make a Total of ninety- 
fix Grains of Parts, conſidered as ſolid, more in the Veal than 
in the Beef, Theſe ſolid Parts added to the gummy Particles 

en of above, which are appointed to become ſolid for the 
rowth of the Animal, being very conſiderably more nume- 
rous in the Veal than in the Beef, might not one conjecture 
that if theſe Particles preſerve in our Bodies, when we take 
them as Aliment, the ſame Diſpoſition which they ſeem to have 


in the Body of the Animal whence they are taken, Veal muſt 


be agreeable to Children, becauſe they are growing, and to 
ſick Perſons who are much extenuated, and have undergone a 
conſiderable Loſs of Fleſh ; and that Beef would better agree 
with adult Perſons and ſuch as enjoy a perfect State of Health? 
But I offer this only as a Conjecture. ; | 


TEE | MvuTrToNn. FORT: 
Four Ounces of Mutton, taken from the Leg, diſtilled in a 
— 291 yielded two Ounces fix Drams thirty Grains of 
be Fleſh drained of its Humidity weighed one Ounce one 
Dram forty two Grains, which being placed in a 1 


SS. 


after it had been exhauſted of its Principles, left in the Retort a 
Coal which weighed. but two Drams thirty-ſix. Grains; the 
Lixivium of which gave Marks. of a Sea Salt, that is to. ſay, i 
made not the leaſt — in a Solution of corroſive Subli- 
mate, and precipitated a white Poder from a Solution of Mer- 


"Mie Ounces: of the fame- Mutton boiled, yielded two 
fifty - eight Grains of Extract: Hence one Pound of 

Fleſh muſt yield eleven Ounces five Drams thirty-two 
Grains of Phlegmz one Ounce three Drams ſixteen Grains 
of Extract, two Ounces ſeven Drams twenty-four Grains of 
Fibres, exhauſted of their Juice, „n 
diſtilled in a Reverbera- 


The two Drams fifty- eight Grains, 
The Caput 


tory, afforded about as much volatile Salt as the 
than the Veal ; its Cryſtals took a better Form. 

Mortuum weighed but fifty-four Grains, the Lixivium of which 
gave more abundant Marks of a Sea Salt than the other Fleſh- 
meats. 

_ » The dry Fibres of this Mutton, after the Extract was made, 
weighed but five Drams ſixty Grains; which evidently proves, 
that Mutton contains more nouriſhing Parts, and volatile Prin- 
ciples, than either Beef or Veal, ſince it leaves in its Analyſis 
leſs of a fixed Matter. The ſis of theſe Fibres yielded a 
good Quantity of volatile Salt in ifications, ſuch as always 
reſults from the Analyſis of the dried Fibres of Fleſh-meats : 
The Caput Mortuum weighed two Drams ; its Lixivium gave 
very ſlender Marks of a Sea Salt with Solutions of Mercury, be- 


cauſe, the teſt Part of the Salts were volatilized, or paſſeli 
into a Sal oniac.in the Extract. * 5 
h 7% wagon | 
This being one of the moſt common kinds of Fleſh, eaten 
alone, or with other Meats dreſſed with it, I undertook a like 
Examen of it as I did of the others. I took a Chick which 
weighed nine Ounces four Drams forty-eight Grains; after 
bruiling it, I boiled it in ſeveral Waters, which produced a Jelly- 
like Extract, which weighed ſeven Drams thirty-fix Grains 
the Fleſh and Bones, dried in aStove, as the other Fleſh-meats, 
weighed but one Onnce ſix Drams fotty Grains: Whence the 
Chick contained fix Ounces fix Drams forty-four Grains of 
Humidity. I diſtilled, ſeparately, in a Reverberatory, fix 
Drams eighteen Grains of the dry Fleſh, and three 
nine Grains of the dry Bones, which was all I could get: The 
Fleſh yielded ſome volatile Salt in beautiful Ramifications ; the 
Caput Mortuum weighed ane Dram ſix Grains j the Lixi- 
Mum of the Caal gave no Mark of a Salt. 
The Bones afforded, beſides the other Principles, a ſmall 
Quantity of volatile Salt, of the ſame Figure as that of the other 
So of Fleſh : The Caput Mortuum, which weighed two 


rams eight Grains, produced nothing remar in the 
iments made on its Lixivium. | 
; Extract of the. Fleſh, which weighed ſeven” Drams 
thirty-ſix Grains, yielded a volatile Salt of the ſame Figure as 
that of Beef, which however would not come over without en- 
forcing the Fire: The Caput Mortuum weighed two Drams 
twenty Grains; the Lixivium of it afforded ſome Signs of a 
Bea Salt. JJC ͤ ⁰ Ä... ˙ gs 
* De COCK. 
An old Cock, which weighed two Pounds two Ounces ſix 
„yielded four Ounces ſeven. Drams ſixty-ſix Grains 
bf gummy Extract, tranſparent, and very dry. 1 . 
d V ²˙¹ ni.. 
The Fleſh of a ipped of the Fat, and weighing 
one Pound ſeven —— — 88 


ol 


yielded — Ounce five Drams of Extract, which it was diffi- 
to "Ty | 
-P'I G:E'© N'6:--: Aer 


To young Houſe-pigeons, which weighed fourteen Ounces, 
afforded an Fatract ſolid enough to become dry; it weighed 
ſeven Drams thirty-five Grains. e 


W AA 
A Pheaſant, of the Weight of two Pounds, afforded 2 fa- 
line Extract, which could not be ſufficiently dried to form a 
ud Extract, tho“ left it a long Cane In or there > Tha Er. 
tract weighed .two--Ounces four Drams ſixteen Grains; ſo 

leſh furniſhes more Extract, than Beef, 

De PART. RI DGE. 
Two Partridges, weighing one Pound two Ounces five 
Day, rides ons hence fix Drams thirty Grains of Ex- 


* 


folid than that of the Pheaſant. - 

2 Ten TURKEY.” + apa 
A Turkey, weighing ning Pounds, yielded twelve Ounces 
3 of Extract, — agent which 
— dried, but a ways continued oily, and, as it were, re- 


* * 
*,4 » » 


= 
— 
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Table, containing, in Columns, the particular Products of my 


- 


_ * 
"44 — - 
= * f * 
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| upon 
i of Animals in boiling 3 T 


If, according to Cuſtom, the Boiling conſiſts of a Slice of 
Beef weighing = Pound; a Bed d u ba of aVillet of Veal 
Capon which may weigh fourteen Ounces ; if all 


theſe Sorts of Fleſh, weighing together three Pounds fix Qu 
are boiled in ſeven Pints of Water till reduced to three Pint, in 


order to make fix Meffes, which ought to be a Jelly when the 
Meat is ſufficiently boiled, theſe ſix Meſſes will contain two 
Ounces five Drums thirty-four Grains of Extract at leaſt ; 
for the total Extract of all theſe Meats would be more by 7 
Drams twelve Grains, if the Boiling were repeated as I did 
it, when I had a mind to have out all the nouriſhing Juice ; 
and, if the Patient takes the whole ſix in twentyrfour Hours, 
he will conſ ＋ heve, received about two Qunces five 
| $ thirty-four Grains of Aliment, which being compared 
with the whole kts of Bread and Fleſh, which he may be 
ſuppoſed to gat: in Health, appears to be more. than h: 
Hence the Vulgar are miſtaken, in imagining that ſick Pertors 
are not ſufficitntly nouriſhed with Broths, © 

There are Cireumſtances in which even Veal-water, or 
Chicken-water, would afford ſufficient Nutriment to the Pu- 
tient; for the firſt, Which would be made with one Pound of 
Veal, boiled in four Pints of Vater till reduced to half, would 
contain one Ounce one Dram forty-eight Grains of Extract 
and Chicken-water, where the Chick perhaps might weigh 
nine Ounces four Drams and ſome ins, affords ſeven 
Drams thirty-ſix Grains of Extract: You ate alſo deſired to 
— Notice, that the Oil — volatile Salts 1 . wo Non, 

ich are diſperſed in the Boilings, are more diſe » 
more readily paſs into the Blood, Can thoſe hich e l em- 
baraſſed in the groſs Fibres of the Meat, and require a lo 
Time for Digeſtion ; not to mention, that it is eaſier for this 
Kind of Aliment, than any other, to unite with the Juices of 
ſnch Plants us ſhall be thought proper to mix with it, in order 
to temper and moderate its Action in the Blood. "Cp 

I ſhall not tepeat here the Relations between Extrafts of 
other Fleſh-meats, becauſe I have Joined with this Memoir a 


tions. - | . 
4 TABLE of the PropucTs of. ExrerIMENTS made 
= © . | wen FLESH-MEATS, 
BEEF RAW, aifiilled in Balneo Marie. 


| . Ox. Dy. Gr. 4 
Four:Ourites of Beef yielded of the firſt Phlegm 2 6 
The Ury'd Fleſh in Balneo Maria weighed 1 1 5 
000 ĩ WES ns 
eas from Beef boiled. 
Four Ounces of Beef yielded of Extract © 2x £6 
Weight of the dry ' Fibrees 0 6 36 


„ Total o 

o this muſt a | 

could not be extracted in Balneo iz 3 
Total of Humidity, or Phlegm, contained in the 


four Olinces of Beef, 2 Ounces, 7 Drams 
52 Grains, f 1 * 1 | 
2 * — — — . Total * 0 0 


9 6 I 
14 


— 1 1 to "> 


Ounces contained of Phlegm 6 
T: = 


o <= „ „ -— «„ - 4 „% + a 0 
Dried Fibre 3 4 0 
Q 9 4 | 
5 8. F 7 — — 
eee es Total 16 © © 


Analy of the Extraft e dur Ounces of Be 
| gh of produced 1 —— 56 Gral. * 
Volatile Salt - a 6 1 a .- 


HIM 4 
/ n= 147-0 . „ ad 
Caput Mortuum, or Col. o o 6 
I 0 9 19 
2 —— ———-—- — —ũ—— 


- _ 
5 On 144 


* Total © 1x 36 
A422 


ALT. 


Aubin 3 


On. DV Gr. 


Total 


VEAL RAW. 
Firft Water. 


Four Ounces of Veal yieed forthe rt en 2 6. 5 
Dried Fibres in Balneo Marize 22 « 


* 


——ůů— —-— 


Total 4 © © 


Eura of Put. 


tt Pang of Yau nnn 
The dried i 


2 88 


. 


3 » 


To be bed a oond Phagm, nat urge 
Balneo „ or Loſs, 1 


N i Woo 
Erdperation 2 6 54 


Water Ann 
; the ſecond - - 0 0 70 
Total 


| | 3 
The Wright of the ſeveral Divifiens of the Pound 


Total 


fee of the Reval OS Gy 


Volattle Sale, Ol, nad Boi ——U—m—B—ꝓ— SS «2 - 
S „ 


Total 
Analyſis of the 3 Drams 62 Grains of dried 
Fibres, 


s wo W ES. 


Total 


Extra of Mutton boiled. 


Four Ounces of Mutton produced 2 
Dried Fibres - * - 1 - 
Water in Banco Marie 5 


e 0 
Total 4 & © 
Weight of the ſeveral Divifiens of one Pound. 
ThePound of 16-Ounces contained of Falzen rx 5 
Of Extract x 3 
4 „% + © WD 2 12 
1 Total 16 


To this add a ſecond 
de extracted in 


2 ln 


Grains 


Caput Mortuum >, —— * wth 4 > 
— &;" 1: - * 6 * 4 > 5 © 
Total o 2 
har of te fr Deg fry Gran of rt | 
Ved al nd inept ON - - 2 o 3 1 
e 
e Fe, @ > ns 
TY > EO IEG. © Ros 
Total © 5 60 
LAMB, 2 Pound of the Fleſh without Fat. 
The nd dl to be di, and always 
moiſt - tr 39 


4 CHICK, Pub and Bone tagether, ꝙ Ounces 


4 Drams 48 Grains. 


- - - — - - 6 6 
: GED” BOS 4 
ied Fleſh and Bones - - +» 1 4 40 
Total 9g 4 48 
dune the) Dom 3 Gr Pept 
it, Oil, and Phl - - = - - 
a: - 248 
ut Mortuunmd =» = - © 2 20 
Go R% % v 
Total o 7 36 
Hnalyfis F the dried Fibres, being 6 Dram 
18 Grains. 
irit, and a thick Oil 6 „% > a. 'S 
EEC 
. onoons 5. <6 mW 2 24 
. em mg oo 
Total o 6 18 
Hales of the Bones of the Chick 1 boiling, 
being 3 Drams 9g Grains. | 
Go it, Oil, and volatile Salt - o © 69 
Mortuum -<- = = =- 00 2 
7m . wv. + 5 a AE 
Total OE Fi 
An ou COCK, * 2 Pounds 2 Ounces ; 
6 Drams, ; 
The dry Extract like a Jelly 3 41 
4A CAPON, the Fleſh cleared ed from the Ft, © EP 
1 Pound 75 Ounces 2 Drams 48 Gra | | 
The Extract difficult to be dried - - 1 5 0 
Tame PIGEONS, two weighing 14 Dunces. 
The ſolid Extract in Lozenges - = % '7 35 
4 PHEASANT, Fl: and Bones weighing | 
J.. 
Extract of a ſoft Confiftence - - 2 4 16 
Dried Fibres, with the Bones r 
Phlegm — — - P - @ . © ” 20 1 24 
Total 32 0 © 
Hnalyfis of the Fleſh "oily -of the "Pheaſant, 
| rr nl kt 5110 ne? 
Phlegm — W an = 933 - 2 6 
2 ÜàG— œ§œ— - - — 0 4 3 
AT. —w gt - oO 23-30 
Caput Mortuum' - - „% 2 . 48 
MTs, $$, 0 ee 
Te 4 © 0 


4 


Grains. 
_ —_— EET i 
I ene dt = $64 
CF 
| os. 18 
PARTRIDGE: Tie old Partridges weigh 


mg 1 Pound 2 Ounces 5 Drams. 
An oily, or fat and humid Extract - 1 6 30 
A TURKEY : A Turkey o Ponds. 
A fat and oily Extract „ —X WH 43 
CALVES HEARTS: Tivo Calves Hearts 
| weighing 11 Qunees 4 Drams. wag 
Yielded an Extract which would not turn to 6 6s 
Jelly, nor be dried +- +», - + +. : $ - 
A CALFs LIVER, weighing 2 Pounds 7 


rams. 7 
It afforded of a watry Extra® +<- - + #® & 6 


CALVES FEET, tight Fut weighing 6 
| nie 


P. O. D. G. 
TCC 
A gummy and dry Extract 3 £63 
The Bones as came humid out of the boil- 
ing, with the Cartil „ 219 0 
Total 6 $89 9 
Analyſis of 1 Ounce » the gummy and dry Ex- ; 
yer Park * | ö 
n | Ox. Dr. Gr. 
P ͤ „ 
Caput Mortuum - 85 * * 85 8 25 
= — - o > * 0 5 4 0 S 29 


EP Total 1 @ © 
| Two Macreuſes weighing 2 Pounds 5 Ounce, 
The ſolid Extract, which grew moiſt at 24 A8 


Change of the Weather - - <- a 
Mer. Geoffrey inn Mono for 1 32, purſues his Subjed band 
proceeds to the Analyſis of other R 


way of Aliment, or Medicine: 


Having in my former Memoir given the Analyſis of * | 


aof our moſt juicy Foods, I now proceed to that of 

< ſolid Parts of Animals, which 45 their Bones; A or 

for that Purpoſe, made Choice of the Bones of an Ox's 
becauſe they contain little Marrow, I ordered them 9 2 

e of their Fleſh, and raſped down, . 
the r Herd Pe ol OE Lamneny whic 

covers the M I put a Pound of theſe fir 

well-dried, into a Pewter Pot, exactiy covered Wich 

; Pints ater, with which I boiled them five ſeveral ti 
adding freſh Water at each Boiling, and pouring the Water 

of each former Boiling into a Veſſel by il: 

2 theſe Bones were reduced into a whitiſh Kind of Pap, and 


Broth, loaded with their moſt ſubtile Parts, could not be 


ing put into a Silver Baſon, in order to evaporate, 
en into a Jelly till towards the End of the 
1 which no Precipitation huts - 
2 Jelly, or Extract, dried readily in the Air, and was 
' reduced into a gummy, tranſparent, very dry Subſtance, which 
2 ed three Ounces three Drams thirty-lox Grains : 
: 2 it a gummy Subſtance, becauſe it remained clear and 
« mal Appearance, een 
ppearance, exactly ed the Gum produced by 


11177 


„ „„ „ „4 „ 


8 — we las 
An Ounce and forty-five Grains of this ſubjected 
* to Ditllation, yielded three Drams and eighteen Grains of 


Aa < 


proper to com 


7 
* 
F 


1 


ip} ] , f two 
Grains ; its Lehm had fome int Characte - 
Salt, like the Caput Mortuum of the Beef, men- 


D 


Z2 
5 


ä—— —— 
75 g . 


i 
2 
] 


75 
f ; 
110 
D 

; 

5 

8 

> 

2 

-y 

A 

1 


flat 


from the Extra of the Beef : The t 
ortuum lixiviated did, upon Trial, give ſome Marks of a 
Alcali ; and this Subſtance, after a new Calcination in a 
Fire, ought to be looked upon as a kind of Calx, or 
ime; Its Lixivium, attentively examined, left me no 0 


TH 


dt of its en of the Characteriſtic of a 
i; ſince it produced a red Precipitation in a Solution 
corroſive Sublimate, like well calcined Hartſhorn, - 


HARTSHORN, 


Hartſhorn n in the ſame Manner, Tk as ſame 
antity with the Bones of Beef, yielded a clear Brath, 
ich became a Jelly as ſoon as cold ; after Evaporation it 
a gummy Subſtance, which, when dry, weighed four 
es two Drams and ſixty-three Grains, 
Ounce and forty-five Grains of this Subſtance, ar 
by a reverberatory Fire, yielded only two Drains of 
tile Salt in Ramiſications, and thirty Grains of a volatile 
itron-coloured Spirit, mixed with a little fetid Oil of a 
red Colour; the Caput Mortuum weighed two Drams a1 
« thirty-ſix Grains; its Infuſion produced a greyiſh white Preci 
© pitatation, in a Diſſolution of Mercury, and in a Solution 
s corroſive Sublimate. 
The Maſs remaining after the ſeveral Boilings, when pret- 
c ty dry, weighed only nine Ounces three Drams and thirty- 
+ ſix Grains: Four Ounces of this Subſtance, ſubjected to an 
+ Analyſis, yielded one Dram and cighteen Grains of a vola- 
* tile Salt, of the ſame Figure with that of the Beef Broth, and, 
$ like it, loaded with an Oil and a Phlegm ; which, when ſ 
5 rated with all poſſible Care, wha] Sg a m: Th. 
Caput Mortuum of this - Subſtance, which we 
+ Drams and twenty-four Grains, gave in its Lixivium all the 
© Proofs and Marks of a Sea Salt ; being then freed from the 
Remains of its volatile Oil, by Calcination, it produced a red 
Precipitation in the ny 7 corrofive Sublimate, . 
- © T have made the ſame iments upon Ivory, thinking it 
the Reſults of them with thoſe made on 
© other bony Subſtances, - ſince Ivory is often uſed in Priſans, 
s Broths, and Jellies for the Sick. — 
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TH 


* 


Toy 


IVORY. 
© A Pound of Ivory Shavings produced a limpid clear Br 
« which ed in Proportion to its cooling ; but, in the 


loaded with ſome Quantity of an eſſential Salt, which obliged 
* me to ſtrain the Liquor again; The gummy Part, which re- 


8 
T 
4 
2 
— 


. 


i 


ige · eoloured Spirit it, then a white volatile in Ramifi 
8 which weighed forty-eight | 6 
and 


88 


6 
6 
0 
F 
$5 to an Analyſis, it firſt yielded a little Phl then an 
4 
— 
1 
” 


ES 


which it yielded laſt of all, weighed, together with the 
irit, three thirty-fix Grains, 
Laxivium of the 


: 


— 
* 


the Caput Mortuum, which | 
| 2 oy corp a wy Precir 
in utiorr of Mercu only rendered 

corroſive Sublimate a little turbid. { W * 
be white Paſte remaining after the Filtration of the 


” 


5 
: 


120 
; 


2 


- 
= 
$ 


| @ Citron-coloured Oil, and a volatile Spirit of 3 

jour: The Whole, taken together, wel four 
thirty-ſix Grains, The Lixivium of 

at firſt rendered the Solution of corroſive 5 


; 
: 


| 
E 


at laſt 55 a white Precipitation, but 
manner of Effect upon the Solution of Mer: 


| Analyſes furniſh us with a very curious Ob; 

5 ſervation: One would think it more difficult to extract, by 

5 boiling, ths his Salts from 8 than frg 

6 of a erer Nature; yet, in ing depoſit i 

the Water their Principles, and volatile 8 2 a6d ig 

s 18 the Fleſhes of Animals: For, in m 
Analyſes made laſt:Year, ch 1 had fripped, if I ma 7 

Fleſhes of their Principles by boiling, 


; 


Ly 
"# ©. 


Mr, 4 has aſſerted ; Experience hag 


+ its 


; the thick black 


afforded no concreted volatile Salt in Diſtillation ; it 


F 

: bet, when 82 | rol 
x ' | when dry, yielded a conſigerable A e f * 
confirmed. In comparing the Analyſis of Beef with that of 


ALI 


* 4ts Bones, we find, that fix, Drams and thirty-ſix Grains of 
* dry Fibres, that remained of ſour Ounces. of Fleſh, have 


* yielded two Drams of volatile Salt and Oil; whereas four 


* Ounces of the dried white Maſs, produced from boiled Bones, 
have yielded only three Drams and an half of Spirit, im- 
* pregnated with a very little fetid Oil, and with fo ſmall a 
6 Quantity of volatile Salt, that it could not be weighed. "That 
which, in the Analyſis of Fleſh Broths, a ed to me an 
eſſential Salt, = remains cloſely united to the Bones 
during their Growth ; ſince in the Analyſis of Bones, it does 
not diſcover itſelf in the ſame Order in which the ſame Salts 
diſcover themſelves in the Analyſis of Fleſh. An Extract 
from Fleſh has firſt yielded me an urinous Sal Ammoniac, of 
the Figure of Parallelopipeds ; their Fibres, a volatile Salt in 
Ramifications, which nevertheleſs was of a more fixed Na- 
ture, ſince it was forced out by the Violence of the Fire, 
which alcalizes it. The Bones of Beef, on the other hand; 
have, in boiling, freed themſelves of the ramified volatile Salts 
contained in their Laminæ; and theſe ſame Laminæ, after 
being lon boiled in Water, have yielded an urinous Sal Am- 
moniac, though in a ſmall Quantity, like that which I have 
drawn from an Extract of Fleſh, Thus one may conceive, 
that Bones are more eaſily penetrated by Water than the Fibres 
of Fleſh, which, by their pliant yielding State, elude, as it 
were, the Action of that Fluid. | 
Hartſhorn is at firſt a fleſhy Subſtance, as may be obſerved 
in the ſmall ſprouting Horns of the Deer ; but, in Proportion 
as the Horn is nouriſhed and augmented, that which before 
conſiſted of a fibrous fleſhy Subſtance, and a thick Skin, fur- 
niſhed with Veſſels, becomes fo dry, that the Juices not bei 
able any longer to enter it, that Horn falls off, being thru 
out by a new ſprouting Horn. If an Obſervation of the Hartſ- 
horn was not ſufficient to prove it a fleſhy Subſtance, yet the 
Chymical Analyſis of it would almoſt afford a convincing 
Proof, that it is ſo ; ſince it is a Subſtance which yields Princi- 
ples, which, of all others, come the neareſt thoſe of Animal 
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which indeed appears in Ramifications; and the groſs thick 
Subſtance, that remains after Filtration, yields one Dram 
and eighteen Grains of volatile Salt of an urinous Nature, 
which is a conſiderable Quantity, and makes Hartſhorn ap- 
roach nearer to a fleſhy Subſtance than to that of Bones, 
| tom thoſe latter furniſh ſcarce any of that Salt. 
«© Ivory is a Subſtance which pretty much reſembles Bones, 
and like them conſiſts of ſeveral Laminæ, or Plates, If we 
ſaw Ivory into- thin Plates, and boil them in Water, theſe 
Laminæ, or Plates, may be eaſily ſeparated ; for they diſen- 
tangle themſelves from one another, and at the ſame time pre- 
ſerve their almoſt circular Figure, It is probable, that the 
Teeth of the Elephant have not, at firſt, all that Solidity 
which, we find them 'endowed with ; that they have their 
Veſſels correſponding to the Pivot which fills the cony Hollow 
of the Baſe of the Teeth ; and that, at laſt, being arrived at 
their full Growth, which they acquire in the Way of Strata, 
or Layers, and in many Years, the Veſſels, we now ſuppoſe, 
are dried up and diſappear. Ivory, upon its Analyſis, yields 
no other Principles than thoſe of Bones; that is to ſay, all 
the volatile Salt in the Extract, and almoſt none in the white 
Maſs, ſtripped of theſe Juices. Ivory contains a greater Quan- 
tity of Juice than Bones, but has nevertheleſs a ſmaller 
Portion of volatile Salt in it: One might aſſign as a Reaſon 
for this, that the Ivory comes from warm Countries; and 
that in its Way to the African Ports, the Heat of the Cli- 
mate has inſenſibly diſſipated the volatile Salts. | 
The Analyſis of a Chicken confirms my Poſition, that the 
younger the Bones are, the more immediate Approaches they 
make to the Nature of Fleſh ; ſince three Drams and nine 
Grains of Chickens Bones yield thirty-five Grains of an 
urinous or an ammoniacal Salt; an Extract of Chicken Broth 
does not yield its volatile Salt but by means of a ſtrong Fire; 
and that Salt reſembles urinous Salts ;. that is, it is of the Fi- 
ure of Parallelopipeds z whereas that yielded by the Fibres 
Jeprived of their Juices, wes in beautiful Racaiications, and 
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under a drier Form, 
WHEY. | Ee N 


© I alfo examined , and for that-Purpoſe took twelve 
Pints of new Milk, without any Mixture ; and after curdling 
wi). one * Runnet, 1 Py _ ntle Fire, to 

uce a more thor Separation y, which, 
after Filtration, — ge. Pounds; while the Gord in the 
mean time weighed only two Pounds and ſeven Qunces : Af- 
ter having evaporated this Whey, in Baineo Marie, almoſt to 
© Dryneſs, (for the Whey does not become thoroughly oy, on 
© the contrary it becomes very ſuddenly moiſt, if taken off the 
Fire for ever ſo ſhort a time; I ſay, after having almoſt eva- 
* porated it to Dryneſs) its Weight was nine Ounces and twen- 


© ty-four Grains 


This Extract, ſubjected to an Analyſis, yielded . 
* acid Citron-coloured Spirit, and then > Hey en 61 
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Colour, and mixed with the Spirit, wei 
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Its Extract yields a ſufficient Quantity of volatile Salt, 


ALI 


© there were, in all, four Ounces fix Drams and thirty-ſix 
Grains of Liquor, wittiout any Appearance of volatile Salt. 
2 ortuum, which wei three Ounces and ſix 
Grains, being expoſed to the Air, moiſt, and its Lixi- 
© vium had the Marks of a Sea Salt. As there was enough of it 
to afford its Salt, I had from it cubical Cryſtals like thoſe of 
© Sal Gemmæ, or thoſe of Salt ted by the Spirit of Salt 


© upon the Salt of Tartar; and this is a Proof, that there is a 
© Sea Salt in the 7 1 Juices of Animals. Ihe Caput Mor- 
© tuum dried, and roughly calcined, in its Lixivium had the 
Marks of an Alcaline Salt, and produced a red Precipitation in 
© a Solution of corroſive Sublimate, 

As Fiſh are alſo ſometimes uſed in making Broths, I have 
examined ſome of them. | | oth 


- — 


1 „ Found of Carp, clear of Skin and Bones, in 
© four Pints of Water, like other Victuals, and frequently re- 
< peating the Boilings, the Broth, filtrated, let fall a Precipitate 
© like that of Beef; when it was evaporated to the Conſum- 
« ption of half, and then filtrated afreſh, the dry Extract weighed 
© one Ounce and eight Grains. 

A Dram and fifty-ſix Grains of this Extract analyſed, in 

order to be compared with the ſame Weight of Extract of 

Beef, yielded half a Dram of volatile Salt, diſtinctly formed 

into Ramifications ; its Oil, which was of a yellow —— 
and the Caput M in the R 0 Grains 
the Caput Mortuum, in etort, forty-eight Grains; 
ſo that there were eight Grains of Loſs. * f 
The Lixivium of the Caput Mortuum produced a white 
Precipitation in a Solution of Mercury, which is a Proof of its 
being a Sea Salt, and a greyiſh Precipitation in a Solution of 
corroſive Sublimate. 
\* The Maſs of dried Fibres weighed one Ounce fix Drams 
and twelve Grains. By 
Six Drams and an half of this Maſs yielded a Dram and 
an half of volatile Salt in Ramifications ; the Oil and the Spi- 
rit weighed two Drams ſixty Grains; and the Caput Mor- 
tuum, remaining in_the Retort, one Dram ſix Grains ; its 
Lixivium produced a white Precipitation in the Solution of 
corroſive Sublimate, but. produced no Change in that of Mer- 
cury. | | 
© It is a common Opinion, that Fiſh, being nouriſhed in Wa- 
© ter, cannot contain ſo much nutritive Juice as the Fleſh of 
© Land Animals; which we may be aſſured of, by adverting to 
© the following Proportions : N a * 

* Beef has no leſs Humidity than one Ounce two Drams 
© and ſixty Grains. 

Extract of Beef contains thirty-eight- Grains of volatile 
c — more than the Carp, and two Grains more of Oil and 
© dpirit. | , | 

* The dried Fibres of Reef, compared with thoſe of the Carp, 
contain thirty-ſix Grains more of volatile Salt; and the Carp 
< yields in volatile Spirit, and in fetid Oil, two Drams and 
* twenty-four Grains more than the Beef. 

PIX E. 


Four Ounces of Pike's Fleſh, boiled like the Carp, yielded 
two Drams and twenty-four Grains of ſolid Extract: This 
Extract, ſubjected to an Analyſis, yielded forty- ſix Grains of 
* a Citron- coloured Oil, mixed with the Spirit; and the vola- 
© tile Salt, which came laſt, was of an urinous Nature, and 
* weighed thirty Grains: The Caput Mortuum weighed one 
Dram eleven Grains; its Lixivium produced a white Preci- 
© pitation in a Solution of Mercury, but had no Effect upon that 
< of corroſive Sublimate : The dried Fibres, which weighed on- 
© ly" four Drams fifty-nine Grains, yielded two Drams and 
« hifty-fix Grains of Oil and Spirit of a yellowiſh Colour, and 
© ſixteen Grains of a volatile urinous Salt: The Lixivium of the 
Caput Mortuum, which weighed one Dram fifty Grains, 
did at firſt produce a white Precipitation in a Solution of Mer- 
* cury, then a yellowiſhone, and at laſt the Whole became black; 
being poured upon a Solution of corroſive Sublimate, it pro- 
« duced” a white Precipitation, which, without changing, re- 
© mained in the ſame State. a a 
13 ; FROGS. F 


Tuo Pounds of the Fleſh of Frogs, of which I only took 
the Thighs, and the half of * with the ſmall Bones, 
yielded 'a white Broth, which afforded one Ounce one Dram 
and thirty- ſix Grains of Extract, without forming itſelf” into 
a Jelly. One Dram and fifty-ſix Grains of this Extract 

fifty- ſyc Grains of volatile urinous Salt, and then - 
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eight Grains of volatile Spirit and Oil ſomewhat thick: The 
Caput Mortuum, which remained in the Retort, weighed 
thirty-ſix Grains: Its Lixivium produced no Effect upon the 
Solution of Mercury, but produced a white Precipitation in 


iched three Ounces 


. 


£ 

4. 

* 

* 
© 
— 

o 

— 

— 

* 


that of corroſive Sublimate, 
| © The dried Fibres, with their Bones, 
© four Drams and thirty-ſix Grains; ſax 


«. fox'Grains of theſe Fibres yielded two Drams of volatile Salt 
in Ramificati which was very dry, and half a Dram of 
ons, 1 | 
Spirit and Oil of a decp yellow Colour: The r Mor- 
— a — f 7 Its Li _ 
produced no Precipitation in a Solution ercury, but a 
Fs N 1 att; 
A ſmall Land Tortoiſe, which weighed thirteen Ounces 
and eighteen Grains, being ſeparated from its Shell, the Fleſh, 
6 with the Head, the Feet, and the Tall, ftripped of the Skin, 
wei eight Qunces, excluſive of the Inteftines, which were 
© thrown away: The Broth produced from them became a lit- 
< tle gelatinous 3 and being filtrated, and evaporated to Dryneſs, 
© it ed an Extract which weighed five Drams and fix 

© Grains. | | 

© In diſt it, I procured from it firſt a Phlegm, then a 
© reddiſh — and afterwards a rith Oil, the 
Whole together weighing fifty-four Grains: Lixivium of 
© the Caput Mortuum, which weighed two Drams and twenty- 
four Grains, produced no Change in 2 Solution of cor- 
rłoſive Sublimate ; but immediately produced a white Precipi- 
tation in a Solution of Mercury, and ſoon after a black iſh 
5 one, becauſe that Lixivium was loaded with _—_ 
4 The fleſhy Fibres ſeparated from their Juices, and the » 


< when dried, wel fx Drams and forty- eight Grains; in 
<« analyſing them yielded a Phlegm, Sole, and an Oil, 


« weighing two Drams and ſicty-ſix Grains of volatile Salt 
in Ramifications; the Maſs, which remained in the Retort, 
© weighed only three Drams and forty-ſix Grains ; its Lixi- 
© vium, like the before-mentioned, only produced a white Pre- 
© cipitation in Solution of Mercury. 

| LOBSTERS. 


Four Ounces of Lobſter, pounded and well waſhed, yielded 

© a gelatinous Broth z the Extract from which, when very dry, 
2 * two Drams and thirty-three Grains : This Extract 
* yielded Phlegm, a little volatile Spirit, a little Oil; and ſo lit- 
dle volatile urinous Salt, that it was impoſſible to collect it in 
order to be weighed: The Whole, taken together, weighed 
one Dram twenty Grains; and che Caput Mortuum, in 
the Retort, one : Its Lixivium produced, at firſt, -a 
s white Precipitation in Solution of 7 , Which afterwards 
© acquired a — O— — uced no in 
© the Solution of corrofive Sublimate: I be groſs Matter from 
© which the Extract was made, when dry, weighed ſix Drams 
and thirty-ſix Grains; and, when ful ected to an Analyſis, 
© yielded a Phlegm, a Spirit, a fetid Oil which weighed two 
* Drams four Grains, and a Quantity of volatile Salt; from 
© which twenty Grains, in a dry Form, and in Ramiheations, 
< were procured; TheLixivium of the Caput Mortuum, which 
© weighed only one Dram, produced a yellowiſh white Preci- 
© pitation in a Solution of Mercury; but had no remarkable 
8 Reck upon that of corroſive Sublimate. 


VIP ERS. 


As the Viper is uſed in Br in Powder and in Troches, 
] have examined it with ſuch a Degree of Attention, that one 
G ſafely rely on the Detail Lam now to give. 

: — very exactly two live Vipers, and their Weight 
© amounted to three Ounces two Drams eighteen Grains: 
I cut off their Heads and Tails, which weighed two Drachms 
and a half; in cutting them they ew fty-four Grains of 
© Blood ; their Skins were taken off, that ſo their Ovaria and 
_ © Livers might be got from them: The two Skins, and Entrails, 
* weighed four Drams and fifty-four Grains: The two 
© Trunks, with the and Livers, weighed one Ounce ſix 
< Drams and thirty-ſix Grains. There were thirty Grains of 
© Loſs or Evaporation. I then took a Part of another Viper 
© to make up the two Ounces : I made a Broth of theſe Vi 
cut in the ad) N which, after Filtration nd Eva. 
© poration, reduced itfelf into + Extract, which, 
© when 495 weighed one Dram and thirty-ſix Grains. 
be Fibres and dry Bones, after , weighed three 

y-fox Grains; fo there was in two Ounces 


« 4 icht „ Wi ter ccuracy c * 
ſelf of the Wee of all the y 
y Obſervations upor!"freſh Vipers ; and accordingly 

ind, Sony weighed, when alive, 

an . 

Ide Head and the Tail, when cut off, weighed, together 
© one Dram ſix Grains. $$$ Ws 2 
Blood, yielded by the Viper, one Dram eight 


The 
Grains. 

„ The Skin, four Prams fixty-two Grains. 
Liver, one Dram fourteen Grains. 


- 


— 


The Heart, fix Grains. 


the Trunks of the Vipers, ani. Ounce two 'Drams and 
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An Fat, three Driims forty-four Grains. . 
© The Entrails, four Drams fucty Grains. 
© The Trunk itſelf; one Ounge 4hree Drams and fixty- 


Grains ef Humidit 


»The Bed, when dry, ſeventeen Grains and a halfy Hu- 
* midity ſutty-two Grains umd a half. 3g 
© The Heart, when dry, one Grain and a quarter ; Humi- 
— four Grains and three quarters. 
Abe Liver, when dry, forty- three Grains and a half; Hu- 
+ midity, forty-two G and a half, 1 
© The Gallbladder; when dry, one Grain and a halfy' Hu- 
© midity, five Grains and à Ralf. 3 7 
© TheSkin, when dry, one Dram ſeventeen Grains, Hu- 
* midity, three Drams and forty-five Grains, WE * 
© The Head and Tail, when dry, twenty-eight Grains and 
a half; Humidicy, forty-nine Grains and a half, 
* The Trunk & + whoſe Skin was taken off, and 
weighed four Drams fiſty-ſour Grains, yielded, by boili 
wok Grains of = . —— The Fleth, dried 
rated from the weighed ſoxty-ſeven Grains 1 che 
Bones, dried, thirty-fx Hey nr a half; ſo chat the Trunk 
of the Viper contained two Drams- ſixty-four Grains and a 
half of Phlcgm We may be readily aſſured, that the ordi- 
nary Broth of a Viper, which weights only four Drams ahd 
fifty-four Grains, is only 1 with about thirty 
Grains of the Subſtance of the Viper ; and that, when one 
takes the ſmalleſt Doſe of Viper Powder, which is twelve 
Grains and a half, or three Quarters of a Grain, the Tarn of 
the Balance being ſubject to vary, this is equivalent to thirtys 
ſeven Grains a half of recent VipersFleſh, We may aſſo 
know, from dus Calculation, what we ought to think of the 
gelatinous Parts, When drawn from the Trunks of Vipers 
to he uſed in Troches. For, ſuppoſe we uſe four Ounces of 
the Trunks of Vipers, whoſe Skins are newly taken off, theres 
may be drawn from them one Ounce fourteen Grains and a 
quarter Grain of Extract from the Broth, or the dried Fleſh | 
and there will be found, of what remains, three 
thirty-three Grains and three quarters of a Grain ; and 'twd 
Ounces three Drams and twenty-four Grains of Phlegm 
and Moiſture, | . 
© A Viper's Liver and Heart, which w. 
Grains, yielded, by the Evaporation of the Broth, three Grains 
of a gelatinous Kxtraft ; and the Heart and Liver dried, aftct 
boiling, weighed no more than eighteen Grains and a half, 


Analyſis of the Extratt of Viper Broth. X 


© I took the Extract of the Broth made from two Ounces of 
Viper, the Heart and Liver included ; it weighed one Dram 
and thirty-ſix Grains: It yielded in Oil, Spirit, and volatile 
Salt, of the Figure of Sal Ammoniac, fifty-tour Grains: The 
Caput Mortuum, remaining in the Retort, weighed alſo fifty 
four Grains; and its Lixivium had the Marks of a Sea Salts 
The dried Fibres, and the Bones, which weighed three 
Drams and fixty-ſix Grains, yielded in Spirit, in Oil, and 
in volatile ammoniacal Salt, one Dram and fifty-four Grains. 
The Caput Mortuum, which weighed only two Drams and 
ſx Grains, by its Lixivium produced a wh Precipitation in 
a Solution of Mercury. ; 


To make the Analyſis complete, I took the Bones of Vis 
pers, which, by boiling, had been freed of all their Juice, and 
then of all their Fibres, by waſhing them thoroughly in Wa⸗ 
ter. Iwo Ounces of theſ: Bones, well dried, yiclded, when 
ſubjected to an Analyſis, two Drams and forty-four Grains 
of volatile Spirit and "Oil. The volatile Salt, which had ad- 
hered ina dry Form to the Sides of the Veſſel, and which was 
eryſMallized like the volatile Salt of Urine, was found to w 
nty Grains. ſtin augmenting the Fire for five Hours, 
there were twelve Grains of volatile Salt in Ramifications, 
like that which is drawn from Hartſhorn. I procured eightys 
two Grains of volatile Salt, in a dry Form, from two Ounces 
of Viper Bones, which one would have imagined deſtitute of 
all their Principles; and this Abundande of volatile Salts al- 
oft equal to that which is drawn from the Hartſhorn;” The 
Vu] of the Mortuum of theſe Bones, did 

change a Solution of corroſive Sublimate, but only diſcover 
This Analyſis of the Bones of Vipers proves, that the An- 
tients were in the right to boil A ax; in order to draw out 
their Principles in the Troches deſtined ſot the Theriaca'; and 
that the Bones have nothing noxious, nor even uſeleſs, in that 
Antidote; ſince being diſentangled, and rendered ſtiable by 
boiling, farniſh- a Subſtance like Hartſhorn prepared in 
boiling Water: But what to make us regard them 4s 
uſeful in this Compoſition, is, that the preceding Analyſis 
- Bbbb | + demonſtrates, 
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ALI | 


© demonſtrates, that they contain almoſt at much volatile Salt as 


BREAD. | 
I ſhall cloſe this Memoir by giving the Analyſis of Bread, 
in order to ſhew how much Extract, Ind groſſer Parts, Bread, 


managed like other Aliments, and prepared by reiterated Boil- 
ings, would yield ; and afterwards what Principles it yields, 
when ſubje to Diſtillation ; But I muſt advertiſe the 
Reader, that the Experiments upon Bread vary according to 
the Differences of Breads, according as the Meal is fine or 
coarſe, and the Bread itſelf high or low baked, 
© I choſe, for my principal iments, a kind of Bread 
which, to me, appeared to have the leaſt Mixture of hetero- 
encous Subſtances in its Compoſitioff, as having neither Barm, 
Milk, nor Salt. I took, at different times, four Ounces of 
this Bread, which was baked the Day before ; I took the Cruſt 
off, . becauſe it might, as well as the Degree of baking, acce- 
lerate or retard the drying of it, which is more equally per- 
formed upon the Crumb. | 
Four Ge of this Crumb, well dried, were reduced to 
two Ounces ſeven Drams and thirty-ſix Grains. 
© The Crumb and the Cruſt cut in ſmall Slices, as it were 
for Pottage, did not diminiſh ſo conſiderably, by reafon of the 
Cruſt, which is dry; and four Ounces of the one, and of the 
other, dried at the ſame Fire, and at the ſame time, weighed 
three Ounces and fix Grains. | 
Ihe Extract of it was made with all poſſible Care, but the 
Decoction could not be filtrated, though made with a pretty 
large Quantity of Liquor ; ſo I was obliged to allow it to ſet- 
tle at every different Boiling, and put the beſt clariked Part 
of it into a Veſſel by itſelf. 
* The Decoction, clarified from the Crumb of the Bread, 
was reduced by Evaporation into a gummy Extract, tolerably 
tranſparent, and weighing fix Drams : "The remaining Part, 
after all the Waſhings and Boilings were over, being rendered 
ſo dry as to break, weighed no more than one Ounce ſeven 
98 and fifty-four Grains, or two Ounces within eighteen 
rains. | 
ITbe Bread which had its Cruſt yielded, by the ſame Proceſs, 
an Ounce two Drams and eighteen Grains of Extract; and 
the Maſs, remaining after the Boilings, weighed an Ounce 
four Drams and fifty Grains, 
The ſix Drams of Extract, analyſed as above, yielded a 
Phlegm, an acid Spirit of an Orange Colour, and a fetid Oil, 
which, together, weighed three * The Caput Mor- 
tuum weighed two Drams: Its Lixivium produced a very 
ſlight Precipitation in a Solution of Mercury in Spirit of Ni- 
tre; which indicates a light Ammoniac, or urinous Salt, 
ſince the ſame Lixivium produced no Effect upon a Solution 
of corroſive Sublimate. 
© The dried Paſte which remained after the Boiling, and 
which wei two Ounces within eighteen Grains, yielded 
the ſame Principles which the Extract did; and the Liquors 
drawn from it, weighed in all ſeven Drams and eightecn 
Grains. The Caput Mortuum, remaining in the Retort, 
weighed ſix Drams and forty Grains : Its Laxivium produced 
no Effect in the Experiments I made with it. 
By theſe Experiments we may be aſſured, that in a Pound 
of ſuch Bread as I have mentioned, and uſed the Day after 
baking, there will be three Ounces ſeven Drams and forty- 
eight Grains of Moiſture ; ſince that Pound, when dry, will 
weigh no more than twelve Ounces and twenty-four Grains ; 
and that it will yield five Ounces and one Dram of Extract, 
which is probably the Matter which, by Digeſtion, is ſepa- 
rated from it for the Nouriſhment of the Body, and fix Ounces 
and three Drams of a groſs crude Matter.“ Memoires del 
Acad. Ray. des Sciences. 

ALIND ESIS, AAiz ugs, Aud de, an Exerciſe of the Body, 
mentioned by Hippocrates in his ſecond Book de Victus Ratione, 
'Anivdnois, megaandia, ri nday Siamghut]u. Engel ret 5 fd 
Jud ci c,, x) gage %. „Rolling on the has 
<< nearly the ſame Effect as Wreſtling; but it dries more, be- 
« cauſe of the Duſt, and is leſs productive of Fleſh. And 
again, in his Treatiſe de Inſomniis, Tei. que N wh lc, und? a dan, 
Und dairdnors. Neither let Friction, nor Wreſtling, nor 
„ Rolling in the Duſt be uſed.” | 
| This Exerciſe conſiſted in rolling in the Duſt, after being 
anointed with Oil. 

1 ALINTHISAR, the ſame as Ju or Uvule Precidentia. See 

VULA. 

ALIOCAB, Sal Ammoniac. It is alſo called Alemaadar. 
Caſtellus from Rulandus. | 

ALIPAANOS, A , A, from « Negative, and 
Mawuver, to grow fat. A Word uſed to expreſs external dry 
Medicaments, or Remedies which had no pinguious Ingredient 
in their Compoſition ; and thus it is 1 by Celſus in the 
following Paſſage: There are no Plaſters of greater Uſe 
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4 than thoſe which are immediately laid to green Wounds, 
« and called ira by the Greets. For they reſolve Inflam - 


C 


ALL 
<< mations, unleſs vety violent, and even then they vi 
<< abate their Violence, and cloſe and cicatrize thoſe Wounds 
«© which ſuffer no Inflammation. They, are made up of In- 
% gredients that are not pingui are-therefore called by 
„ the Greeks AAM 2 v. Chap: 19. They were op- 
ſed to the Emplaſtra a-7/wegg, which were made of pinguio 
edients. Galen called them AA. | ; 
ALIPASMA, from Ae, to anoint. A Powder which, 
when mixed with Oil, is to be rubbed over the Body, in order 
to prevent Sweat. Blancard. * 
ALIPILI, Servants attending upon Baths; ſo called from 
their being _——_— to pull oft ¶ Alarum Pilos ) the Hair of the 
Arm-pits with I weezers.---Caftellus, For this Purpoſe 
alſo applied Plaſters, called Dropaces, made of Pitch and Roſin, 
which, being torn ſuddenly off, pulled off the Hair together 
with them; or they were anointed with certain Unguents called 
Pjilothra, which had the Power of bringing off the Hair. Hence 
the Men who performed this Office were called Dropaciſtæ and 
Alipilarii, and the Women Picatrices and Partiltriæ. Le Clert 
Hift. Med. 
ALIPTA, (from 'Aazige, to anoint) Servants belonging to 
the Baths, whoſe Buſineſs it was to anoint Perſons after bathing. 
«© This they did at firſt under the Direction of the Phyſician; 
<*© who was himſelf above this mean Office; Whence they were 
called, among the Romans, Un#teres, or Reunctorer, and were 
generally of a ſervile Rank, as Pliny teſtifies of Prodicus the 
«© Selymbrian, Mediaſtinis Reunftoribus veftigal invenit. [ He 


much 


received Wages among the ſervile Herd of Anointers.] But 


after they had acquired a Dexterity in this very meaneſt 

„ Branch of the Art, they n, by Degrees, to ſhake off 

their Dependence upon the Phyſicians, and at laſt engroſſed 

it into their own Hands; nor contented with this, — 

5 firſt the Name of latroaliptæ, and ſoon after that of Phyſi- 
cians. 

This, at leingth, brought a Reflection upon Phyſicians in 
general, many Slaves having learnt this Art, which they prac- 
«< tiſed in the Houſes of the Nobility, eſpecially among the Ro- 
„mam, at a very low Rate: Whence it comes to paſs, that 


„ many idle People will object to * even at this 


„ Day, that they were no better than Slaves at Rome ; though 
«© they cannot fix this Reproach upon any but ſuch as our mo- 
dern Waiters at the Bagnios ; for theſe are the only true Suc-- 
5 ceſſors of the antient Aliptæ, who, while Athletic Exer- 
„ ciſes were in Faſhion, managed the Buſineſs of Bathing, 


Friction, and Anointing.“ 
a Schulxii Hift, Med. 


The Late, DiſpenſatorydireBs the following Troches under 
the 8 ah Trechiſci Alipte Meſchate, ** Balſamic Troches 
« with Muſk.” | . 


Take of the pureſt Labdanum three Ounces ; of trained 
Styrax one Ounce and a half; of Benjamin in Powder one 
Ounce ; of Aloes Wood two Drams ; of Ambergreaſe one 
Dram ; and of Muſk half a Scruple. Let the Labdanum be 
rubbed in a Braſs Mortar with an Iron Peſtle, both warm, 

and rubbed over with an Almond with a little Roſe Water, 
until by Agitation it becomes diſſolved : Then put in the 
Styrax and Benjamin, which manage the fame way ; and 
laſtly, put in the Aloes Wood in Powder, with the Muft: 
and Ambergreaſe diſſolved together, in another Mortar 
with Roſe Water ; and when the whole Compoſition is 
almoſt cold, form it into Troches. S. A. 


«© This is from a Preſcription of Nicolaus, and is tranſcribed 
into the Augu/tane and College Diſpenſatories, with half a 
©« Dram of Camphire, which is here omitted, as giving to it 
<< a Flavour very diſagreeable to moſt Perſons,” ---- Duiney's 
London Di 2 | | 

ALIS This is the Aue, Dioſcorid. in the O 
Matthiolus. Arnica Offic, Schrod. 20. Arnica O 
Buxb. 98. Arnica Schroderi, Rupp. Flor. Jen. 141. 
nicum for Aliſma & Arnica Germanorum, Cod. Med. 46. Do- 
ronicum Germanicum, Park, 320. Raii Hiſt, 1. 276. Dorexi- 
cum 8 inis folio * C. B. 185. Tourn. Inſt. 487. 
Boerh. Ind. A. 100. Hiſt, Oxon. 3. 127. Buxb. 98. Dore; 
nicum Germanicum faliis ſemper ex adverſe «ry eg, villoſis, 
J. B. 3. 19. Chab. 33 . Calendula Alpina, Ger, 603. Emac, 
740... GERMAN EOPARD': BANE. Dale. i 

Aliſma is by ſome called Alcea, by others Damaſonium, by 
ſome Acyrus, and again by others 71 Its Leaves are like 
thoſe of Plancain, only narrower, with the convex Side towards 
the Ground: It has a lender ſmooth Thyrſoidal Stalk above 3 
Cubit high, and bearing {mall Heads at the Top ; the Flowers 
are thin, and of a white Colour, inclined to a paliſh Yellow ; 
the Roots are like thoſe of black Hellebore, lender, ſcented, of 
an acrid and moderate fat Taſte : It delights in a watery Soil. 
(This Deſcription is tranſcribed by Oribaſi 5 

A Dram or two of the Root, taken in Wine, cures thoſe 
who have eaten of the Sea Hare, or have been bit by a Toad, 
or drank too much Opium. It is alſo good for the Gripes and 

| ; 8 Dy ſentery, 


inion of 
inarum, 
Doro- 


ALK 


ſentery, either drank alone, or with an equal Quantity of 


id Carrots Seed ; and is of L Efficacy in Convulſions and 
Hyſteric Fits. The Herb binds the Belly, but provokes the 
enſes, and diſcuſſes Tumours, if appli Dieſcorides, Lib: 


11. cap. 1 ” | | p 
| We han? found, by Experience, that the Decoction of the 
Root of Damaſonium, or Aliſma, in Water, being drank, 
breaks the Stone in the Kidneys. Aetius Tetr. i. Serm. i. Tit. 
Dama ſonium. | | 

Aliſma is the fourth Species of Doronicum ; it is a Plant which 
ſends from its Root many Leaves, reſembling thoſe of Plantain, 
fibrous, ſomewhat thick, downy, and 9 — — the Ground. 
From the Middle of theſe proceeds a downy Stem, which grows 
to the Height of a Foot, or a Foot and a half, bearing Leaves a 
great deal fmaller than thoſe at the Bottom; and at the Top a 
yellow radiated Flower, reſembling that of Doronicum, or 
common Leopard's Bane, but larger: Its Seed is longiſh, and of 
a ſharpiſh, acrid, and fragrant Smell: Its Root is reddiſh, ſur- 
rounded with long Filaments, like that of black Hellebore; 
ſpreading under Ground; of a ſharp, aromatic, and agreeable 

aſte : It grows in hilly Places; it contains a great deal of Salt 
and Oil. 

It is diuretic, ſudorific, and ſometimes a little emetic': It 
diſſolves coagulated Blood, Lemery des Drogues. 
It is found by frequent Experience to be a Diſcuſſive and a 
Vulnerary, and is counted the very beſt and only Panacea for 
ſuch as have hurt themſelves by Falls from high Places. Ephem. 
Germ. An. 9, & 10. The Country People uſe it, inſtead of 
Fellebore, 2 the Murrain among H. Cat. Abtor. 
Dale, p. 88. 
- Tournefort mentions five Sorts of Aliſma. The firſt is the 
— repens, foliis gramineis & ſubrotundis. Damaſonium 
radiculas emittens ex geniculis. Ranunculus paluſtris, foltis gra- 
mineis & ſubrotundis. Petit. Epit. pag. 47. Dama ſonium repens, 
Potamogetenis rotundifolii folis. Tab. 4. Fig: 9. A. Ac. Reg. 
Sc. 1719: Vail. 46, in the _ Lake below the old Caftle at 
Llanberys.---Mr. Brewer. ſecond is the | 

Aliſma Cord. in Dioſe. - Ranunculus paluſtris, Plantaginis 
folio ampliore. Iuſt. 292. Plantago aquatica latifolia. C. B. 
Pin. 190. Plantage aquatica. F. B. 3. 787. Plantago paluſ- 
tris ſiue aquatica. Teber. Icon. 734. Great Water-Plantain. 

abernæmontanus has a very Figure of it; we muſt 

not confound it with that which Lobel a Plantago aquatica, 
foliis Betæ aut Plantaginis, flore Gallii albi, as C. Baubin does: 
Lobel's Figure gives a better Repreſentation of the following. 
The third is the 

Aliſma angufti olium umbellatum, capitulis rotundis. Ranun- 
culus paluſtris, Plantaginis folio anguſtiore. Inſt. 292. Plantago 


aquatica anguſtifolia. C. B. Pin. 190. Plantage aquatica minor. 
2 W. 


ern. Icon. 734. The leſſer Water -Plantain. I have not 

found this about London: It is common in the Moors about 
Cambridge. 

We muſt not confound the Plantago aquatica humilis, angu/ti- 
folia & longifolia Lab. with this Plant, as C. Bauhin has done: 
We need but compare the Figures of Tabernæmontanus and 
Lobel, to ſee the Difference. I he fourth is the 

Aliſma umbellatum, foliis anguſtiſſimis. Ranunculus aquaticus, 
Plantaginis folio anguſtiſſimo. Inſt. 292. 

The Root of this t is a Tuft of white capillaceous Fibres : 
The Leaves are two or three Inches long, two or three Lines 


broad, pale-green, having Nerves running lengthwiſe, pointed, 


ſuſtained by a pretty long Pedicle, inſipid at firſt, but after- 
wards taſting e Bh4 Coriander : The Stalks are uſually 
crooked, naked, one Line thick, terminated by an Umbel of 
Flowers, the Rays of which are an Inch and a half long ; each 
Flower has three Petals, which are almoſt round, 5 white, 
inclining to a Fleſh- colour, with a yellow Nail: Ihe Empale- 
ment conſiſts of three hollow, yellowiſh-green, ſmooth, ſhining 
Leaves, a Line and half long, pointed, chanelled ; each Flower 
has fix very ſhort Chives, each loaded with a yellow Summit ; 
the Pointal of the Flower is a little greeniſh Button, which be- 
comes afterwards three Lines diameter, and ſuſtains ſeveral cluſ- 
tered Seeds, chanelled, one Line long, pointed, of the ſame 


Taſte with the Leaves. 

It flowers in July and Augu/t It varies according to the 
Soil. I have obſerved it at Montpelier a Foot high, and with 
two or three Umbels, one above another. 
 Clufus's Deſcription: of his Plantago aquatica minima, would 

well enough with this Plant, if he did not affirm, that the 
ruits open into two Parts, and incloſe ſmall Seeds; which 

e _ the Damaſonium. The fifth is the 
| ma humile, ſupinum, anguftifolium, Ranunculus paluſ- 
tris, Plantaginis 45 bumilis . Inſt. 292. . 
aquatica, humilis, anguſtifolia & lingifolia. Lob. Icon. 300. 
This Species is very well repreſented by Lobel's Figure. 

_ ALISTELES, Ammoniac. Rulandus, | 

. ALITURA, Nutrition. 

__ ALK AFIAL, Antimony. 
ALK AHEST. See ALCAHEST. ir 
ALK ALE, (Olum Gallinæ) the Fat or Oil of a Hen. Ru- 


ALBA. Se Ac 


. 


ALK ALIA, G Veſſel. Nanu. 
3 ALKE8, or Alcon, (A, en) burnt Rraſs. 
ALEKANT, either Mercury, or a kind of Ink. | 
ALKANTUM, burnt Braſs, or a kind of Arotnatic, or, 
according to ſome, Arſenic. Rulandus, OR" 
ALKANRI, or AI cava, the Name given by Meſne to 
a particular Electuary or Confection, now out of Uſe. Ca/tplins, 
 AEK ARA, or ALCARA, a 9 Cucurbit, called 
from its Shape, which is like that of the Cucurbita or 
Ruland us. tn | 
ALKARANUM, Rulandus explains this Duenec_ viride. 
See NutnEc. | 
ALK ASA, the ſame as ALKAzoart; or ALBoT, which 
Nulandus interprets a Crucible. 5 
ALKAUT, ArtmMARKASITA, Mercury. Johnſon, who 
by a Miſtake tranſcribes Aleaut for Allaut, from Rulandus, 


- 


 ALKAUTUM. r the literal Lranſeriber of Ru- 


landus, alſo miſtakes for Altantum. | 

ALKEKENGI. A Plant thus diſtinguiſhed : | 
_ Alkekengi, Halicacabum, Offic. Alketengi Offcinarum, 
Tourn. Inſt. 151, Elem, Bot. 126. Boerh, Ind. A. 2. 66. Dill. 
Cat. Giff. 83. Altetengi Tourngfortii, Rupp. Flor. Jen. 38. 
Solanum 3 C. B. Pin. 166. Solanum veſicarium vul- 
gatius repens, fructu & veficd rubra, Hiſt. Oxon. 3. 526. Huli- 
cacabum, Ger. 27 1. Emac. 342. Solanum Halicacabum um- 
gare, J. B. 3. Chab. — Raii Hiſt. 1. 681. Solanum 
veſicarium * kekengt, Park. Parad. 532, Halicucubum, 
Rivin. Halicacabum frve Alle tengi vulgare, Park. Theat; 40a. 
WINTER CHERRY. Dale. | | 

The Root of the Winter Cherry runs creeping in the 
Earth, ſhooting out in the Spring ſeveral iy, Stalks 
about two Foot high, ſomewhat angular, about a Finger 
thick, and not much branched, beſet with many dull 
Leaves, broad at Bottom, and ending in a ſharp Point ſome- 

what waved about the Edges, in Shape like the common Night- 
ſhade, but larger. The Flowers come forth at the ſetti 
on of the Leaves, on long Fagt-ſtalks, each Flower deing 
a ſingle Leaf, divided into five Segments of a white 

with yellow Stamina in the Middle ; when the Flower falls off, 
its Calyx is extended into a large thin roundiſh Huſk or Bladder, 
as big as a Walnut, firſt greeniſh, and as it grows to Maturity, 
of a reddiſh Colour, including a Berry of the Bigneſs and 

lour of a red Cherry, containing a great many ſinall flat Seeds in 
a clammy pulpy Juice, They grow with us in Gardens, where 
they are ealily propagated ; it flowers in July and Auguſt, and the 
Fruit is ripe in September, The Leaves and Berries are uſed, 

The Leaves are cooling, and of the Nature of common 
Night-ſhade. The Berries are a _ vod Diuretie, and 
uſeful againſt the Gravel and Stone: Being boil'd in Milk, and 
ſweetened with Sugar, they cure the Heat of Urine, making 
bloody Water, and Ulcers in the Kidneys and Bladder, 
help the Jaundice, by opening the Obſtructions of the Liver 
and Gall- bladder, and the Dropſy, by carrying off the Water 
through the urinary Paſſages. 

The only officinal Preparation, is, the Trochiſci Alkekengi. 
Miller Bot. Of. 

The Berries have a vinous and moſt penetrating Juice, like 
Wine, or the Juice of Citrons, and are therefore commended 
in burning Fevers, The dried Berries ground to a Meal, and 
infuſed in Wine, is a principal Diuretic, and beſides moves the 
Belly; and is the more beneficial, as there is nothing in our 
Body but Urine, that inclines to an alkaline Putrefa&tion ; 
wherefore alkaline Diuretics are to be ſuſpected. Half an Ounce 
of the dried Berries bruiſed, and taken as Tea or Coffee with 
Sugar, cleanſes the Reins, corrects grumous Blood, helps the 
Yellow Jaundice, Strangury, Gout and Dropſy. The Smoke 
of the Seeds received into the Mouth, makes the Worms drop 
out of a hollow Tooth in a wonderful manner. Boerhaave. 

Lemery adds, That it is for the Nephritic Colic, it is 
— apply'd in Decoction, and dry ſometimes, and ſome» 

Alkekengi, is an Arabian Name. Lemery de Drogues, p. 26. 

The Species of this Plant are : | | 

1. EOS Officinarum. Tourn. Common Winter Cherry 
of the . 

2. Aken Officinarum, foliis variegatis. Tourn, Common 
Winter Cherry, with variegated Leaves. 

3. Alkekengi fructu parvo verticillato, Tourn, Winter 
Cherry with ſmall Fruit, growing in Whorles round the Stalks. 

4. Alkekengi Virginianum, fructu luteo. Tourn. Virginian 


Winter Cherry, with yellow Fruit. | 
5. Alkekengi Indicum majus. Tourn. Greater Indian Win- 


ter Cherry. 

6. Alkekengi Americanum annuum 2 „ frullu er 
luteo vireſcenti. Houft, American annual branching Winter 
Cherry, with a yellowiſh-green Fruit. 

7. Alkekengi Amer icanum annuum maximum viſcoſum. Hou/t, 
largeſt annual American Winter Cherry). 


8. Alkekengi 


* 


ALK 
4 ee e Buaf Be Winte: 


Cherries, wich a ſmall Flower, and an ample pointed Fruit. 
ih Alkekengi Curaſſavicum, foliis Origani incanis, flore viete 
hu 
| 


fore, frutta omplo 


reo, funde v0, Booth. Ind. alt. 11. 66. H 
inter Sten fon Cura with Origany Leaves, and Sul- 
ur-colour'd 1 with purple Bottoms. 

10. Alkekengi Amer icanum fruteſcens, fruttu loboſo rubro, 
veſica atro- pur puren. Hon. Shrabby American Winter Cherry, 
with a round red Fruit, having a dark-purple Bladder. Miller, 
e rd Species of Al kengi ed by Miller, is thus 
e third Species of Alke mentioned by Miller, is 
diſtinguiſhed : 


E7puxvar de D oſcor. 


Solanum ſomniferum, Offic. Ger. Emac, . 

6. Solanum ſomniferum verticillatum. C. 
Us $22, Hiſt. Oxon. 3. 526. Comm. Flor, Mal. 253 
lanum ſommiferum Antiquorum. Alp. Exot. * 
verticillatum. J. B. 3. 610. Raii Hiſt, 1. 692. Solanum, 
-Alkehengi Mexicanum. Hern. 296. Alkekengi fruttu parvo 
verticillato. Tourn. Inſt. 151, Elem. Bot. 126. Boerh. Ind. A. 2. 
66. Pevetti Hort. Mal. 4. 11 3. Baccifera Indica, = ad 
foliorum exortus, fruttu ſulcato decapyreno. Raii Hiſt. 2. 1632. 
SLEEPY NIGHTSHADE. | | 

It is cultivated by the Botaniſts, and bloſſoms in Fuly. The 
Root and Fruit are in Uſe : The Root has a ſomniferous Qua- 


Park. Theat. 
B. Pin. 166. 
So- 


| lity, but milder than Opium. The Fruit powerfully provokes 


Urine, and therefore is preſcribed in hydropic Cafes. Its De- 
coction eaſeth the Tooth-ach : The Juice of the Root with 
Honey, cures Dimneſs of Sight. DAL from Diq/corides. 
The Winter Cherry is not a Native of Zngland but is 
cultivated commonly in Gardens for medicinal U ſes. 
Alkekengi Leaves are acrid and bitter: They give no 
Tincture of Red to the blue Paper ; but the Fruit gives it a very 
deep one. It ſeems at firſt to be ſouriſh, but afterwards very 
bitter; ſo that tis probable there may be in the Fruit a Salt, 
like the Oxyſal diaphoreticum Angeli Sale, mix'd with a little 
Feetid Oil, but ſo involv'd ingthe Leaves with Sulphur and ter- 
reſtrial Parts, as not to be perceptible, 
The Alkekengi is very aperitive and diuretic : Dioſcorides 
made uſe of it for the Jaundice, and Suppreſſion of Urine. 
The bruiſing or ſqueezing of three or four Winter Cherries 
in a Glaſs of Wine, in h A Caſes, and Suppreſſion of 
Urine, is adviſed by Arnaldus de Villa Neue and Cz/alpinus. In 
Vintage-time take a ſufficient Quantity of Winter Cherries 
and Grapes ; ſqueeze or bruiſe both together to make a Muſt, 
tun it up, and take four Ounces of this Wine every Morning 
for the Gravel, The Juice, thickened to the Conſiſtence of an 
Extract, has the ſame Virtues. Four or hve Cherries ſqueezed 
in an ordinary Emulſion, drank while in the Bath, is good for 
Suppreſſion of Urine. ws” ag uſed the Juice of theſe Fruits 
in the ſame Diſeaſe : He affirms, That one who ſuffer'd exqui- 
fite Pains for three Days, was perſectiy cured by it. There 
are Lozenges prepared of the Fruit of Alkekengi. M. Lemery 
has given an excellent Deſcription of them : "This Fruit is uſed 
in the Syrup of Succory, and the Anti-nephritic Syrup of the 
Royal Diſpenſatory. Martyn's Teurnefort. 
, Trochiſci Alkekengi, 'Troches of Winter Cherries, is 
directed by the College to be prepared thus: 


Take of Winter Cherries three Drams ; of Gum Arabac, . 
Tragacanth, Olibanum, Pine Nuts, Sweet Almands, 
Starch, Juice of Liquorice, Armenian Bole, and White 
Poppy Seeds, each fix Drams ; of Melons, Cucumbers, 
Citrulls, and Gourd Seed, each three Drams and an half ; 
of the Seeds of Smallage, and white Henbane, white 
Amber, Lemnian Earth, and Opium, each two Drams ; 
and make them all together into a Paſte, of a due Con- 
ſiſtence for Troches, with a ſufficient Quantity of the 
freſh Juice of Winter Cherries. S. A. 


This is an old Arabian Preſcription, taken origi from 
Ae ſne. Both the Augi/tane and firſt Diſpenſatories of the Col- 
lege have got it conſiderably different from what it is here, and 
in ſome reſpects alſo different from one another; but this is 


Ly 


* 


exaclly as in the laſt Edition of the College. QRuincy's Lond. 
kT 

ALKERMES. The Confedtio Alkermes is thus directed by 
the College: | 


Take of the beſt ſeented Roſe-water, two Pinte of the 
Juice of Kermes Berries three " the whiteſt Sugar 
"one Pound ; boil them almoſt to” the Conſiſtence of 


Honey, and then ſtir in the Powders of Cinnamon, and 
Aloes Wood, both the beſt in their Kind 
and make into a Conſection. S. A. 


* This was originally a Compoſition of — oy vt inch 
ſpenſa 7 


„ each ſix Drams, 


_ * undergone many Alterations amongſt 


olanum fe 


ALL 


& and particularly thoſe of the Faculty 'of Montpelier and 

<< den, as may be ſeen in the Phurmacopmia Regia of Z — 

„but they are all perplexed and injudicious Proceſſes. 

6 ege at firſt received it into their Diſpenſatory, accord - 
ing to the original Preſcription ; but it hath, upon every 
<< Reviſe ſince, been altered, until reduced to the ſimple and 
<< eaſy manner as herein ordered. All the ſuperfluous Ingre- 
«<« dicats, and troubleſome Parts of the Proceſs, are here re- 
jected, and nothing retained but what is of ſome Efficacy 
«© to the main Intention, and eaſy to manage: The Omiffion 
<< of the Gold, indeed, may leffen it in the Eſteem of ſuch as 
attributed any cordial Virtues to it on that Score ; but when 
<< they have learned to judge better, they will be more recon- 
„ ciled to it, as here ordered, without that Decoration. 
Duincy's Lond. Di ſpem ſat. 4 

For, the Virtues of the CoxtecTto AlRK EAM RS. See 

KERMES. | 

Many prefer the ſimple Juice of the Kermes to this Con- 

ettion. | | q 

ALKIAN, is defined by the Chymiſts to be that Spirit which 
nouriſhes and governs a Man, by which his Food is turned into 
Nouriſhment, and Animal Generation performed, and by which 
Man himfelf fubſrſts, or is a mixed Subſtance of all i 

gether. Theat. Chym. Tom. 5. p. 136. | | 

ALKIBRIC, Atcniszxic, ALcwineRT, AL IBI, AL- 

K1BIC, or ALCHABRIC, the ſame as Sulphur vivum. Rulan 
dus. Fohnſon calls it Alk:brie. In the Volume of the 
Theatrum Chymicum, p. 492. it is faid by a certain anonymous 
Author, to be incombuſtible Sulphur. | 

ALKIEN. This Word is uſed in the Theatrum Chymicum, 

Vol. F. p. 170. It is not eaſy to underſtand it by the Defini- 
tion there given. The Author fays, Allien Terre eff Alkitn 
Animalis : in finibus Terre in lamina alta ſunt Vires prepara- 
tione, ficut Vires Auimalis quas vocant Medici Alkien. Probably 
Alkien Terre is that Spirit which carries on all the Operations 
performed in the Earth, as A/tian or Altien Auimalis does thoſe 
in Animal Bodies; 

ALKIMIA. See ALcHeMIA. 

ALKIN, (Cinis clavellatus) Pot-Afh. Rulandus. 

ALKIR, Smoke, or Coals.  Rulandus. 

ALKITRAM, (Pix liguida) Tar. Ralandus. . 

ALKOEL, a very fine fort of Lead dug out of the Mines. 
Others affirm it to be the Zapis Lazuli ; and others, that it is 
Antimony. Rulandus. See ALCOHOL, V7 GH 

ALKOL, the ſame as ALCOHOL, which fee. 

* 2 ls Camphire. Rulandus, 

A umbi, a certain ſweet Preparation from Lead, per- 
haps Saccharum Saturni. Rulandus. ON 

ALLA, Ale, a Liquor very well known in our own Coun- 
try, the Nature of which may be comprehended from what is 
ſaid under the Article ALcoHor. As a ſpirituous Liquor, it 
muſt neceſſarily be pernicious, if taken in too large Quantities, 
or too frequently. It is diſtinguiſhed from Beer by the 2 
As Ale, —— ſo call'd, is not kept a ſufficient Time for 
the remaining Gas Sylvere to be deſtroy'd, or incorporated 
with the Liquor in ſuch a manner as to Joſe its Elaſticity, or 
at leaſt a Part of it, this, as an Aliment, muſt be vely 
windy ; and we frequently find violent Colics produced by it. 
Some, who have drank conſiderable Quantities, in a ſhort 
Space of Time, of very flatulent Ale, have been almoſt in- 
ſtantly kill'd by the extreme Rareſaction of this Ges Sylveftre, 
or incoercible yu Others have fell into the Cholera Mor- 
bus, and difficultly eſcaped with Life, 

It muſt, however, be allow'd, that Ale, as an aceſcent Fluid, 
muſt be a very proper Drink, when alcaleſcent Aliments are uſed 
in Quantities ſuperior to the Powers of Digeſtion. Ale 
alſo is efteem'd by many to be leſs productive of the Stone and 
Gravel, than Wine, or any other Liquor, Mead excepted. 

Upon the Whole, Ale well prepared, and kept to a proper 
Ay 0 OR ities, ſeems to be a much 

er, and perhaps more healthful Liquor, than that Wine 
which the Merchants and Vintners are pleas'd to ſupply us 
with, n iſticated, as to make it 
utterly uncertain, whether a ſingle Glaſs of genuine Wine it 
on any Terms, to be procur'd _ _ * | 

Lemery makes the | marks on Ale EIS 

There are ſeveral — — which differ from one an- 
other, according to their Conſiſtence : For ſome are heavy, 
thick, and muddy, other clear and fine. Secondly, according 
to their Colour ; for you will find thoſe that are pale; yellow, 
and red. Thirdly, according to Taſte ; for ſome are ſweet 
and penetrating, others bitter and and ſome again, al- 
moſt as pungent as Muſtard, Laſtly, they differ alfo accord 
ing to their Age: for new Beer hath a very different Taſte 
from that which is ſtale. "Theſe various Differences proceed 
from the Way of brewing them, from the different Countries 
or Climates, from the Water that is uſed, from the Time 
ſpent about them, and from the Ingredights put in, and the 
Proportions of them. 2 A 


1 


v 


Non acidum ſapiat Cereviſia: fit bene clara : 

Et granis 7 bonis - 2 ac veterata. 
| Beer is of an opening, fortifying, moiſtening and 
Nature : It's — enough, and makes People fat, whi 
is manifeſt eno 12 Countries, where moſt People 
drink nothing but Beer, and where they are almoſt all 
fatter, bigger; and more vi „ than thoſe that live in 
Countries, where Wine is their common Drink. See how 
the School of Salernum explains the Effects of Beer. 


Craſſis humores nutrit Cereviſia, vires | 
Præſtat, & augmentat carnem, generatque cruorem. 


Beer, when drank to Exceſs, makes People drunk; and the 
Effects of it this way, laſt long. When tis too new, tis 
windy, provokes Venery, and ſometimes ſo operates upon the 
Chanels, that it cauſes a kind of rar which — 
is a little dangerous ; and this, perhaps, has e ſome People 
ſay, that the Uſe of Beer, is pernicious to the Reins and 
erves; tho Experience does by no means confirm it, but on 
the contrary, makes this Drink to be generally very wholſome. 
They extract an inflammable Spirit from Beer, like that of 
Wine ; they alſo draw Phlegm, black Oil, and a Spirit from 
it, which is nothing but acid Salt, diſſolved in the Phlegm. 
| Beer agrees, at all times, with any and Conſtitution ; 
but eſpecially more with plump and fat People, than others. 


REMARKS. * 


Beer is a Liquor well known, and which by Fermentation has been 
made vinous: It's made of Barley, Oats, or ſome other Sort 
of Corn, which they reduce into large Meal, of which they 
take a certain Quantity, put it into hot Water, wherein 
they boil it for ſome time, till the Liquor has impregnated the 
active Principles of the Meal; after which they draw it off, 
and boil it again with Hops in it, or a little Wormwood, or 
other bitter Plants. When the Liquor is boiled 2 
ſtir it much, and pour it backwards and forwards, one 
Veſfel into another, while tis yet hot: Then they let it 
work, in order to which they put Yeaſt or Dregs of Beer 
into it, or ſome other fermenting Matter. Laſtly, when it 
has been well purged and clarified by Fermentation, they put 
it into Tuns or Barrels, and keep it. 

The working of the Beer proceeds from the eſſential Salts of 
the Corn, Which _— attenuate, and exalt the oily Parts 
of the ſame Corn. is Fermentation ceaſes, when the Salt 
has ſurmounted the Oppoſition made by the pily Principles; 
and when the groſs Matters have been precipitated into the 
Bottom of the Veſſel : This Fermentation is ſtill more or 
leſs full of the Principles of the Corn. | 

"Tho? we have, in this Place, but related one Way of brewing 
Beer, yet tis done ſeveral Ways; for we may ſay, that 
every Brewer has his own Method: It's — $ chat we 
have ſhewed that which is moſt common, and moſt in uſe. 

Hops, or other bitter Plants, which they put into Beer, pro- 
p good Effects therein; they help to rarefy the groſs and 
viſcous Part of the Corn. Moreover, they hinder the Beer 
from growing ſour ; for every body knows, that bitter things 
are very proper to conſume thoſe that are ſour. 

All Sorts of Waters are not alike good for brewing of Beer 

with ; thoſe which are very clear, cold, and vivid, ſuch as 
Well and Spring Waters, are to be preferred before others ; 
becauſe that, being not liable to ferment, they hinder the 
Beer from being ſpoiled. In ſhort,: if Beer does work at 
firſt with too much Violence, or elſe if it ferments anew, 
after it has once worked enough, this Fermentation will 
make way for the ſpirituous Parts to fly away ; and then the 
acid Salts which are in the Beer, — themſelves much, 
and getting the Aſcendency, never fail to make the Liquor 
turn tour. | 
ence it is, that the Beer which is brewed in the Northern 
Countries, as in England, Sweden, Flanders, and ſeveral 
Parts of Germany, is better, and keeps longer, than others. 
In ſhort, as the Sun has but little Power in thoſe Parts, the 
Waters upon that Account are colder and rawer, and do 
more 2 retain the active Principles of the Corn: 
And by this Reaſon alſo we may perceive, that the Beer 
brewed in hot Countries. will not keep long, and therefore 
tis not proper to brew any in Provence, Daupbini, or Lan- 


doc. ; 7 
We know by Experience, that the beſt Time of the Year for 
brewing of good Beer, is in cold Weather, as the Beginni 
or latter End of a Winter; and that that which is 
in Summer, does not now ſo long. | 
Beer may be called a liquid Bread, becauſe tis made of the 
Meal of Corn, ſteeped in a deal of Water: This Drink is 
— matieaing, by reaſon of the oily and balſamic 
Oh. I. 


* 


Principles, which the Corn ſupplies it very largely wich it 
makes People intoxicated, when 2 Exceſs, becauſe 
it contains many ſpirituous Parts, that cauſe Drunkenneſs in 


Fermentation of it, cauſes Wind, and rarefies itſelf in the 
Bowels, by the Heat of the Body: It alſo cauſes Heat in 
the Urine, and even a kind -- CY — in the 
urinary Paſſages, and ſtrongly pricking them, > Acci- 
— remedied, by drinki a little Brandy, which ſe- 
and cuts this viſcous Ph , and ex it from the 
Places where they were lodged :- This is the Phlegm which 
contributes to make the Intoxication, cauſed; by Beer, to be 
longer and more dangerous, than that done by French 
Wine, becauſe it doth, in ſome meaſure, obſtruft the Cha- 
nels of the Brain, and bear down the Animal Spirits in ſuch 
a manner, that it requires a pretty deal of Time, to bring 
them into their priſtine State again. | | 
The Engliſh prepare another Sort of Liquor, which they call 
Ale; it is yellowiſh, clear, and tranſparent, pungent 
and ſubtil: It tickles the Noſe and Mouth of thoſe who 
drink it, ſomewhat like Muſtard : It's very opening, and 
more pleaſant to the Taſte, than common Beer. They pre- 
tend, that there are no Hops, or other bitter Plants, put 
into it, and that its Strength proceeds from an extraordi 
Fermentation cauſed therein, by the Help of ſome ſharp and 
nt Dru In the mean time, Schookins, in his - 
tiſe of Beer, obſerves, that ſome put a few Hop- into 
N Ale, in — ify the over — of — alt. 
, a London ician, {peaking er, „ That 
when this — is how boil , many put ſome Birch Boughs 
into it, in order to make it a little more pungent, and the 
ſooner drinkable: He ſays alſo, That ſome others put 
Ground-ivy into the Veſſels, wherein this Liquor is put, by 
the Help of which, the Liquor is fined in a little Time : 
They uſually bottle up their Ale, and'cork them well: But 
Care muſt be had, when' you drink it, that you the 
Bottle by Degrees ; for — frectated to ſuch a ee, 
when the Bottle is ſuddenly opened, that it flies, and ſo is ſpilt. 
Beer in Latin, is Cereviſia, d Cerere, becauſe Corn, which 
Ceres was reputed the Goddeſs of by the Antients, .is the 
Ingredient of which it is made: It's alſo for the ſame Reaſon, 
that ſome call it Liquor Cereris, the Liquor of Ceres. 
It's alſo called, Vinum Hordeaceum, Vinum ..cgionum Septen- 
. trionalium, becauſe tis made of Barley, and in the Northern 
Countries uſed inſtead of Wine: It may be alſo ſaid, that it 
has this Advantage of Wine, that it may be made at all 


times, that it moiſtens, is more nouriſhing, and market- 


able. Lemery on Foods. | 

ALLABOR, ALAHABAR, ALABARI, ALCHONOR, Al- 
LARINOCH, ALHOHONOCH, ALRACHAs, ALASTROB, 
ALOMBA, ALooc, ALCAMoR, Lead. Rulandus, 

ALLABROT, a kind of factitious Salt. Rulandus, 


ALLANTOIS, from «aa, a Sauſage, or Hogs Pudding, 


as we call it; becauſe in Brutes it is long and thick. 

It has been much diſputed by Anatomiſts, whether the hu- 
man Fœtus was furniſh'd with an Allantois or not. But Ds. 
Hale, in the Philsſophical Trunſactions, and Monſieur Littre, 
in the Memoirs 7 the Academy of Sciences, put the thing out of 
Diſpute. I ſhall therefore give their Sentiments and Obſerva- 
tions on this Subject. 

I ſhall here give a true and exact Account of a human Allan- 
toit, as it appeared in two Subjects, ſtill by me; one of 
which I obſerved ſeveral Years ago, and the other in March 


I Pos 

12 of the Antients allow of one; not from their Experi- 
ence of it, but becauſe they took it for granted, that Men, and 
other Animals, were alike, in the Viſcera, Membranes, Veſſels, 
&c. ' Hippocrates ſays, That Twins lie in Sinuſſes, and that 


the Uterus has Cornua. Galen deſcribes the Navel:firing to 


conſiſt of four Veſſels, beſides the Urachus, and the Allanters 
to be like'a Pudding reaching from one Cornu of the Uterus ta 
the other. In ſhort, notwi ing the Antients might ſome- 
times diſſect human Bodies, and 2 Herophilus and Era- 
Sfiratus did live Men and Women, yet it can't be 8 
what great Uſe was made of thoſe Opportunities. For the 


Antients Accounts of many Parts, particularly of the Urachus 


and Allantois, (as to its Name, Figure, Site, &ec.) agree only 
to their A in  Brutes, I ſhall ſay ing of the 
Allantois in Brutes, ſince it . Anatomiſts to 
be in theſe Animals, and ſufficiently deſcribed by Dr, 
Needham, who alſo firſt diſcovered Part of the Allantois in 
human Subjects; but neither he, nor any other 

of finding it intire ; and tis no Wonder they 


the ri 
— eral deſcribe what they never ſaw. Dr. Needhom 
pu, Ts the Amnios S 
mbilical Rope, you may divide by ingers, or Kniſe 
ini 2 The 
Cc c Exterior 


x 


its, Conts are eaſily 


Exterior he' truly calls the Chorion, the Inberivr he takes to be 
the Allantois, But by theſe ways of Separation, = will pre- 
ſently tear the M/lantors, and be able to diſcern only ſome ſmall 
Pieces of it. Beſides, the Allantois is at firſt Sight fo like the 
Amnics, that many who ſuppoſe the Aninies double, and that 
ſeparable, have taken theſe Pieces of the 
Allantovs for broken Parts of one of the of the Anmeos : 
Whcreas having - firſt found the Hole whence the Urine came 
ſotth, (if the Allantoi is not too much torn) you may blow 
up the Allantors with a Pipe to its full Di ions, and then 
ſee its true Shape, the Fundus, the Cervix, the Infertion there 
of the Urachus, its relation to the other Membranes, c. Be 
the Allaatois never ſo much torn, yet this way you may eaſily 
ſeparate _ Inches of it from the Chorron and Am,: 
Which eaſy Separation demonſtrates a Diſtinction of Mem- 
branes, fince no double Membrane can be divided by the 
Breath alone. | . 
Indeed Hoboken and Diemerbroeck made it a very eaſy thing 
to; ſeparate the Allantors from the other Membranes, only by 
the Fingers; but 'tis plain from their Deſcriptions, that they 
neyer ſa one intire. Amongſt other Miſtakes, Diemerbroeck 
fays, That the Urine of 4 Fetus lies between the Urinary 
Mcembrane, and the Chorion ; as though not contained in a 
diſtinct Bladder, but in a Cavity made partly from the Chorion, 
partly from the Urinary Membrane. I confeſs De Gragf tells 
us, "That by blowing with a Pipe into a Hole made 


the Chorien, all the Membranes of the Secundines will appear 


diſtinct. He has alſo delineated an Allantois, with the other 
Membranes, Sc. as he ſays he found them; yet this Figure 
muſt be drawn from his own Fancy, and not from any Prepa- 
ration, for theſe Reaſons : Firſt, Becauſe by this way of Sepa- 
ration, you can only part the Alluntois from the Chorian, but 
never ſte its true Dimenſions, nor any Appearance of a Blad- 
der, as the Allantois is, can be ſhew'd only by blowing into its 
Cavity, or by finding it full. Yet in this 2 no Sign can 
be obſerved Where it was blown up, and tied, De Graaf alſo 
ſpeaking of making a Hole only in the Chorion, Nor can this 
Allantais be fuppoted full of Urine, becauſe tis not of the Shape 
of a-;full Allantois; and our Author himſelf calls it only the 
inflated Part of the Allanteis, However, I can't conceive how 
the Allantois could remain partly filled with Air, (any more 
than it might with Urine) ſo long as till this Figare was 
drawn, unleſs ſome Hole was tied up, whence the Urine came 
forth, and the Air was blown in. Secondly, Becauſe in this 

igure the Umbilical Rope ſeems to run through both Amnios, 
and the Allantoit, to its Inſertion on the Placenta; whereas 
the Mlantors is no- where perforated by the Umbilical Rope, nor 
does it any-where paſs through the Ammros, but only runs under 
it, at the Place of its Inſertion on the Placenta. If the Navel- 


fring could be allowed to enter the Amnios, and to paſs under 


it to the Placenta, why ſhould it not appear (which it does not) 
under the Amnics, as well as the thin Subſtance of the A/lantors ? 
Again, according to De Graaf's Poſition of the Secundines, 
nothing could hinder a plain View of the Place where the Nave/- 


ſtring is ſet on the Placenta. This will be eafily apprehended, 


by ſuppoſing the Part H, in my Figure, (Plate 3. Tab. 2.) to 
lie uppermoſt, the Fundus G and —_— being turned 
over; for then the Strings will run over the Allantois, as in De 
_—_ Cut, and its Inſertion appear plain on the Placenta, 
which yet can't be diſcover'd in his Figure. I am ſure the 
Whole is irregular; and I take it to be fictitious. As for the 
Urinary Membrane, it ſeems to be the Allantois of a Colt, 
(where Needham ſays, The Umbilical Rope runs through the 
Urinary Membrane) not lefs abſurdly added to the Secundines 
of a human Fetus, than the Secundines of a Hhelp are to a like 
Fetus, by Veſalius. 
Laftly, Tis moſt evident, that De Graaf knew nothing of 
the true Shape of this Membrane, and that he had never ſeen 
one intire, becauſe he conſents to Needham's Deſctiption of it 
as true, which yet is falſe in ſeveral Particulars, For, Firſt, 
The Urinary Membrane does not cover the whole Fetus, (as 
he affirms) but only that Part of it which reſpects the Chorion, 
and does not lie on the Placenta; for the Allantois can be 
extended at fartheſt but to the Edges of the Placenta, where 
the Amnivs and Chorion are ſo cloſely joined by Fibres, that no 
Membrane can come between them. Wherefore, Secondly, 
The Allantois is not every-where faſtened to the Chorion, And 
conſequently, Thirdly, The Allantois can't be of the fame 
Shape that the other Membranes are of, nor be like the Allan. 
telt of a Colt, which contains the Fetus in the fmnics ; all 
which, nevertheleſs, Needbam afferts. In ſhort, Dr. Need- 
ham had ſeen only Pieces of the Urinary Membrane, but never 
an intire one, and ſo could only gueſs at the Shape, &c. of it, 
tom what he had obſerved in Mares, and Glanduliferos Ani- 
mak. He might have made a better Gueſs at the Figure, Site, 
Se. of a bum Allantors from that of a Whelp, which does 
not every-where rae wa the Fetus, as he obſerves. ' Bidbeo, 


in moſt of his Figures 8 ee Cary _ 1 
the Urrnery Membrane; but in an 1 you only 
ſee broken Pieces of vine, &\ confulodly placed, no Jaa of 
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* Shape, os Situation, can be formed- ſrom them, 
confeſs, that oftentimes the Membranes of the Secun- 
dines are fo torn, that no Art can exhibit an intire Alluntoi-; 
however, among the many Secundines that have come- under 
the Hands of Anatomiſts, ſeveral, no doubt, muſt have been 
intire enough for a fuller Diſcovery than they have made, had 
it not been, by their ways of eeding, (viz. by Knife, 
Fingers, or blowing under the Chorion) impoſſible to diſcbver 
thing plain, or ſati „even in the faireſt Subjets. 
I come now to anſwer the Objections of thoſe who ſtill deny 
an Urinary Membrane to a human Fetus. n 
The Difficulty of finding this Membrane, is by no means an 
A np the Exiſtence of it: But a Woman that dies 
W es ud, is ſo fair a Subject for the Diſcovery of three 
embranes, that I wonder Parey, having ſuch an Opportunity, 
could find but two, if he was ſo careful as he ſays he was. 2 
bu obſerved three Membranes ſome Years ago, in a like Sub- 
jet. - After the Chorion was divided, and Jad aſide, he ſaw 
two Bladders, containing Liquors of different Colours, which 
he pr one towards the other, did not mix, but remained 
diſtinct. This Obſervation fully ſatisfied that great Anatomiſt, 
as to the Exiſtence of an Mllantais ; and its Figure, Texture, 
Site, &c, might alſo have been diſcovered by him, had not the 
lefs curlous Spectators been impatient to on to other Parts 
of the Diſſection. Rf 


Some deny a Ch Membrane to a human Fetus, becauſe 
| the Urac 


they ſuppoſe us to be impervious, and that therefore 
there would be no Pa for the Urine, and conſequently no 
Need of an A/lantois. Needham indeed fays, That he could 
never find any Sign of a Cavity in the Urachus ; yet is of Opi- 
nion, that by blowing from the Bladder, the Air might be 
forced 3 Human Urachus, as eaſily as he has often done 
it through that of a He. I don't underſtand Why Dr. 
Needham, and others, ſhould inſiſt ſo much upon an apparent 
* Gen the Urachus, or expect that Air ſhould neceſſarily 
paſs through it upon blowing, and think that otherwiſe it can- 
not be fit for the aſſigned Office; fince many Bodies, as Mem- 
branes, &c. will not admit Air, Cc. yet let Water paſs freely 
through them. It will not ſeem | that Water ſhould 
paſs the Subſtance of the Urachus, if we conſider, that 
the Cavity of the Urachus to the Navel is open, as appears by 
Inflation, or 41 ſay — of thoſe who are men- 
tioned to have made Water by the Navel) ; and that the reſt 
of the Urachus is pervious, tho* not plainly hollow, (the Urine 
rather foaking gently, than running through its more ftrait 
Tubes) may be gathered from hence: Firſt, That the Sub- 
ſtance of the Urachus (as well as the Cavity of the Allantois ) 
is always found turgid with a Liquor, that in Colour, Taſte, 
and Smell, ſeems urinous. Secondly, That fince the mutous 
Coat of the Inteſtines is demonſtrated to be vaſcular by Mr. 
Leeuwenhoeck, therefore the mucous Subſtance of the Urachus 
may alſo be vaſcular. Thirdly, That Urine may as eaſily ouze 
through theſe mucous Veſſels, as other Fluids run through vaſ- 
cular Carti/ages, and Bones, &c. or the Chyle into Laeals, 
(whoſe Orifices, as Leeuwenhoeck obſerves, will ſcarce admit 
of Particles ſo big as 1,000,000,000 Part of a Grain of Sand) 
the great Cavity of the Inteſtines being open at the ſame Time, 
or as eaſily as worm Parts of the Semen paſs the Tubes of the 
Teſticles, whoſe Cavities are not more perceptible. I am ſure 
the Urine is more aſſiſted in its Motion by the Detruſor Urinz, 
as 2 of theſe Fluids can be by the Heart, or other 
ces. 
thers will not admit of an Urinary Membrane, they think- 
ing it would be uſeleſs, becauſe they imagine, that when the 
Bladder is full, the Urine muſt be diſcharged at its Cervix, and 
not at its Fundus by the Urachus, But in anſwer to this, the 
Urine can never paſs through the Cervix and Urethra, unleſs 
the Abdominal Muſcles contract; becauſe we never void Urine 
naturally, but by the Help of theſe Muſcles, nothing leſs being 
able to force open the Sphin&er Vefice. Now it being more 
than that theſe Muſcles never act before Reſpiration, 
no Utine can paſs through the SphinFer, before the Child 
breathes. No Reaſon can be given, why the Abdominal Muſ- 
cles of a Fetus ſhould voluntarily contract, ſince neither 
Quantity nor Quality of the Urine can excite to ſuch an 
Alan: For * Bladder is too full of Urine, it will 
ouze through the lax ſpongy Subſtance of the Urachus, being 
dy preſſed by the Detruſor alone. There would ariſe many 
nconveniencies from the voluntary Contraction of the Abdom:- 
nal Muſcles of a Fetus, as voiding Faces as well as Urine 
into the Amnios, which ſhould be more prejudicial than Sweat, 
&c. Yet if we ſhould a 8 the Abdominal Muſcles of a 
Fetus to act, the Urine will however paſs where it can moſt 
eaſily, that is h the Urachus, which is partly open, and 
altogether of ſuch a Texture, as in no wiſe can hinder the paſ- 
ſing of the Urine, much leſs be able to reſiſt a conſiderable 
Force, as the Sphinfer Vefice can. Beſides, the Urachus is 
not only thus qualified for the Admiſſion of Urine, but when 


the Mother lies down, tis almoſt upon a Level with the Ure- 
thra ; and what has once paſſed the „ eannot return by 
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Fit 


Separa- 


t to think it much ſooner 


| 


in the Inteſtines. Tis difficult to determine when this 
tion of Urine firſt begins ; but I am 
than is generally ſuppoſed. —_ late 3. is the Mlantois of 
a very ſmall Abortion, which I have ſtill by me. Since all the 
Parts are perſectly formed before | /mpregnation, not 
after I tion they may begin to their Offices. 
No doubt they begin as ſoon as there is on for any Sepa- 
ration ; and a tion of Urine is neceſſary, when the Fetus 
is firſt nouriſhed by the Umbilical Arteries. 

The Exiſtence of an Allantois. is denied by ſome who grant 
an Urachus, but will have it convey the Urine to between the 


Amnios and Churlan.  Diemerbroects Opinion is ſomewhat like 


this, only he would have the Urine lodged between the Urinary 
— 2 and the Ghorion. Theſe Men don't conſider, that 
the Urine in this Caſe would get into the Annie, as well as 
the Succus Nutritius of the Chborion, whether imbibed from the 
Uterus by the Chorion, or ſeparated by its Glands, Such a 
Succus Natritius of the Chorion is — by 
the forecited Opinions, as well as by thoſe who deny an 
Allantois al „ox ſuppoſe it to have a different Figure, 
tc. from what Diemerbroect aſſigns it. The Tranſudation 
(or Filtration through the Membranes) of this Szecus ſeems 
moſt likely in Mares and Sows ; for in a Mare, the Chorion is 
not joined to the Uterus, till ſhe is half gone; and in a Sow, it 
does not adhere to the Urerus, till near the End of her going 
with young: But tis moſt evident, that the Urine-of a 
Faetus is not contained between the Chorion and Amnios, nor 
between the Chorion and Allantois, from the cloſe Connection 
of theſe Coats to one another; alſo from the Obſervation of 
Midwives, who often find a Bladder of Water (they call it a 
By-water) offering itſelf before the Child, whereas the Humour 
the Amnios is little, and of the Chorian much leſs, and of an- 
other Colour, &c. at the time of Birth. This By-water is 
taken Notice of, as an Argument for an Allantors by Mr. 
Cowper, to whoſe Aſſiſtance we owe, that the Figures belong- 
ing to theſe P; appear correct. 
| The great rvey will not allow an Allantois even to 
Brutes, and fancies the Allantois and the Chorion to be the 
ſame Membrane, that has two Names, the firſt from its Shape, 
the other from its Office, or Number of Veſſels. Yet it is 
plain from Galen, and all the Antients, that they meant two 
diſtinct Membranes by the Allantois and Chorion. Dr. Harvey 
thinks, that a Fætus does not void Urine, but that the Bladder 
contains it till the Time of Birth. What was offered againſt 
Dionis's Opinion, may ſerve for an Anſwer to this alſo. Be- 
cauſe twas impoſſible for this diligent Anatomiſt not ſometimes 
to obſerve an Urinary Bladder, he has thought of ways to 
explain ſuch Phenomena, without ting an Allantoit. In 
Sheep and Does, he had ſeen as it were a certain Proceſs 
between the Umbilical Arteries full of Urine, This Proceſs is 
no doubt the Allantois, though Bartbolinus calls it the Urachus. 
Again, he thinks what is called by others an Allantoir, (if it is 
not the Chorion ) is ſome Coat accidently formed from a Redu- 
plication of the Membranes ; becauſe (fince every Membrane 
is double) Nature may, upon a Streight, lodge the Urine be- 
tween a licature. Yet he does not tell us how his Dupli- 
cature is to be filled, he allowing no Urachus. But in ſhort, 
this Urinary Bladder can be no Duplicature of the other Mem- 
brahes, ſince in all Animals it differs from them, as to Figure, 
Texture, and in having an Urachus, which no other 
brane has; and ſince Animal that has a Bladder, muſt 
have a like Neceſſity for a Receptacle of Urine till born; ſince 
alſo the Urachus is ever alike inſerted in the ſame Species of 
Animals, and the Urinary Bladder conftantly the ſame, as to 
the Shape, Texture, Situation, &c. the Urachus and Allantoit, 
with its By-water, can be no accidental or preternatural 


Fe. 2. Plate I. repreſents the Secundines of Twins, to 
Anne: and its Relation to other Membranes, &. 
Parts were prepared and dried. 


Placenta. 


the Maintainers of 


@ LLL, the Arteries of the Navel-fring filled with red 
ax. | 
MM, the Umbilical Veins filled with green Wax. 

N, a communicant Artery, by the means of which all the 
Arteries of both Navel-ſtrings were filled at once, and the 
Veins were filled by one Injection in like manner. I 

O, a Pin that keeps out the Amen, where, from the Edge 
of the Placema, it runs partly to the Line of Union or Adhe- 


ſion, and partly over the Placente. N 
P, Part of the Chorion at the Edge of the Placenta, where it 


runs under the Amnios on the Placenta. 
22 that by a Thread helps to pull-open the Aperture 


3 
a 4 a, Fibres or Veſſels which faſten the A/lantoir. to the 


Cborion. 

r that 
the Inſertion of the Urachus, &c. may be better ſeen. 

N. B. That A, and all the fame Letters in theſe three 
Fi denote the ſame Parts in one. 
F, ens the Coufte of the Urac R at F in pricked 


T, Part of the Ame, raiſed from the Placenta, to diſcover 
the Placenta K and V. | 

V, that Part of the Allantois which is below the Line of 
Union, near its Neck F. 

Fig. 4. ſhews an intire Allantoit of a very ſmall Abortion. 

N. B. This Allantois was eaſily ſeparated from the other 
Membranes, between which it lay ; and the Amnios remained 
an intire Bladder or Membrane under the Allantois. 

Now ſome Object, that which is called the Line of Union, 
can be no real Thing : As to this, I don't know whether the 
Allantois of Twins may not require ſuch a Conjunction to 
ſuſtain, and keep ſteady, a greater Quantity of Urine ; nor can 
I reſolve, whether the Allantois of Twins (like that of a ſi 
Fer in Fig. 4.) may not be diſtin, and 22 from the 

„ thro* want of 


Amnios, but was not diſcovered by me to be 
However, the Reaſons why ſuch a Line was 


Skill or Care. 
e 8 1 afes nore Force, with equal C 

1. A uſed more Force, are, to ſ 
rate the Allantois in this Place, than in any other, os 
nevertheleſs the Separation was very eaſy) yet I could not 
divide theſe Membranes farther than that Line. | 

2. This Line ſeeming ſo regular, as to divide the Allantois 
into two equal Parts, I could not take it to be the Effect of 
Chance, or my Separation. 

3+ The Part H below the Line E E, was alike in Tranſpa- 
rency to that Part of the Allantoir D above it; whereas 
the Ammios been joined to the Allantoit, — the Objectors ſup- 
poſe) the Allantois below this Line muſt have appeared thicker 
than that Part above it, ſince the Amnivs alone is much thicker 
than the Allantois. 'Tis eaſy, indeed, to conceive the Amnies 
running an intire Bladder, or Membrane, under the A/lantois, 
and — it may be ſo; but I think it diſingenuous to con- 
ceal what I did obſerve, or to make out by Fancy, what I 
could not diſcover in Fact. 

Others have thought this Allantois to be an Amnios of one of 
the Twins belonging to theſe Secundines. This ObjeRion, 
though it may ſeem plauſible, yet it is of no Force, For, firſt, 
this Alantois is much finer to the Touch, as alſo much more 
— than the other Aumiot, which ſtill remains ſtiff, 
whilſt the much thinner Allantois ſinks under the leaſt Blaſt of 
Air, notwithſtanding the Stiles I I, which aſſiſt it. Secondly, 
This Allentois had two viſible Urachus's, and is of an Oviform 
Figure, ſomewhat like the common Cuts of a Man's Bladder 
(for a true Cut of a human Bladder I never yet faw, for it 
ought to be made much bigger (as it really is) at its Cervix, 
— alſo this Allantois no- where touches the Placenta, unleſs 
at the Neck F; but on the contrary, the Anmios is of the 
ſame irregular Figure, as the Poſition, Motion, &c.- of the 
Fus require; likewiſe it covers the whole internal Surface of 
the Placenta, Thirdly, who make this Objection muſt 

ſome Hole in this er, and in the Annie, throu 
which one Umbilical Rope may paſs from the Placenta to 
Fetus; but ſuch a Foramen would be ral, becauſe 
the Navel-ftring only runs from the Placenta to the Fetus, 
under a Coat the Amnirs, and lies with the Fartus 
in the ity of the Ammnios, that is no-where perforated. 
Fourthly, Hole at the Fundu, G was ſcarcely wide 
6 W0."vf. "Mine's Fg, WORE 
| wins 
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Twins did not want fix Weeks of their ſull Time. Since 
therefore a Fetus of near eight Months could not poſſibly paſs 
this Orifice, this Bladder could not be an Amnios. 

Nothing in theſe Secundines is preternatural, _ ſome 
ings were not before obſerved, Hicherto Anatomi 
not allowed Twins to lie in a common Ammios, but ſuppoſed 
cach Fætus to have a diſtinct Amnios, The Reaſon of this 
Opinion might be, that ſome, denying any Urinary! Mem- 
brane, called every Membrane they found (except the Chorron ) 
an Ammos ; and theſe, finding two Membranes in the Secundines 
of T wins, ” ſed them to be two Amnios's That others, 
granting an A/lantois, but not diſtinctly diſcovering it, but on] 

two Membranes, alſo way them to be two Amnios's ; bo 
of theſe taking that for Amnios, which might really be an 
Allantois, But ſince one Chorion, and one Placenta, (the 
Placenta and Chorion being ever of the ſame Number) generally 
ſerve Twins, (nay, ſometimes three Fetus) why ſhould it 
ſeem ſtrange, that one Amnies, (at leaſt ſometimes) and one 
Allantois, Tauld ſerve the like Number ? 

I am not ignorant, that Mauriceau, and Diemerbroeck, think 
there is an abſolute ane every Fetus to lie in a diſtinct 
Amnios, and that otherwiſe Twins in the ſame Membrane would 
grow together, and make a Monſter, Aquapendens farther fays, 

hat all Ova Gemellifica do produce ſome other ſort of Monſter ; 
yet tis moſt certain, that Ova r do exclude two perfect 
Chickens, however not both alive. The great Harvey, indeed, 
thinks it poſſible, that ſuch an Ouum may produce a monſtrous 
Chick, if its Vitelli are contained in the ſame Membrane, Cc. 
yet does not poſitively ſay it muſt be ſo. For my Part, I can- 
not ſee any more Reaſon, why Twins in one Ammnias ſhould 
grow together, than that the Hands or Heels of the ſame Fetus 
mould grow to its own Body, How can the Humours that 
lubricate a ſingle Fetus, help it to move, join two 
ther? Since the Humours are the ſame, and the Parts of the 
ſame Fatus as tender as thoſe of Twins are, and lie as cloſe to 
one another, as Twins do. Tis very obſervable, that among 
all Monſters we read of, there are very few which ſeem to be 
made of two intire Bodies joined together, and that moſt of 
theſe, upon Diſſection, were found to have but one Heart, one 
Liver; whence 'tis moſt plain, that theſe Monſters (and no 
doubt all others) were originally Monſters in the Ova before 
Impregnation, and not ſo from want of the Amnios, Yet 
Diemerbroeck does not a little boaſt of having firſt (as he thinks) 
found the Reaſon why Twins muſt lie in diſtin Amnios s 
But fince the Matter of Fa& (ſometimes at leaſt, as in theſe 
Secundines, there was only one Amnios, and two regular 
Fetus's) is not true, his Argument for a Neceſſity of two 
Amnios's for two Fetus's will never prove valid, even where 
Twins, and two Amnies's, are found. Indeed any Part may be 
made to grow to any Part, as we ſee in the Cure of Hair-lips, 
c. but then the Fibres muſt be firſt broke, before there can 
be any Union, Now I cannot conceive what ſhould natural] 
break the Fibres of the Twins in the Uterus. But although tis 
evident, from what has been ſaid, that Twins may be diſtinct 
in the ſame Amnies, yet there muſt be as many Urachus's as 
Fetus. In theſe Secundines I ſaw two running over the 
Placenta, to the Neck of the Allantois, which I communicated 
to ſome Phyſicians, before the Parts began to grow dry, The 
Urachus patſes under the Ammios, as the other Umbilical Veſſels 
do, and runs from that Part where the Umbilical Rope is ſet on 
to the Placenta, ſtrait to the Cervix F. 8 deſcribes the 
Courſe of that Urachus marked R, at F in the ſecond Figure. 
The other Urachus lay about a quarter of an Inch laterally 
beyond that marked R in the ſame Figure. I mean by two 
Urachus's, two long roundiſh Bodies, of a depreſſed Figure; 
they ſeemed as big as a Knitting-needle, and were of a darker 
Subſtance than the Placenta, on which wy lay ; they appear'd, 
in every reſpect, like that Part of the Navel-ſtring which is 
allowed by all Anatomiſts to be the Urachus, and in like man- 
ner ſhrunk in two or three Days from a mucous Subſtance to a 
mere Membrane : Theſe two are the only intire Urinary Mem- 
branes that I have prepared. Yet in the Secundines that have 
cons 2 my Hands, 3 2 Joe * _ _> 

nes ſeparable. Phil, Tranſ. abr. Jol. 4. p. 87 to 96. 

M. 75 in his Obſervations on a monſtrous Human 
| Feaetus. (Mem. de Þ Acad. Roy. des Sci. 1701. p. 115.) ſays, 
That he found in the After-birth of that Fœtus, beſides the 
Chorion and Amnios, a third Membrane, of the ſame Make as 
the two others, and not like a Gut, but exactly what we find 
in ſome Animals, and call Allantoides. This Membrane he 
intirely, with his Finger, and blowing, . ſeparated from - the 
Amnios, and from the Chorion, as far as where this adheres to 
the Placenta, and even cn in that Place, but with a little 
more Difficulty. This third Membrane was a little thinner 
than the Amnios, but as thick as the Chorion ; he could per- 
ceive no Blood-veſlel in it, nor any Liquor between that and 
the Chorion ; but betwixt it and the Amnios, there was half 
an Ounce of yellowiſh 2 Liquor, which, he ſays, 
was probably moſt glewy of the Urine, which, by 
reaſon of its Viſcidity, could not run off with the reſt at the 


ALL 


Rupture of the Membranes in the Birth. And perhaps it is 
this Matter that remaining between the two Membranes, 
the thin Part is run off, glues them „ and ciuſes them 
to be taken for one. Since this, he ſays; he found the fame 


7 


Human Feetus is, „the ſame as that of the Allantoides 
in Animals where it is found; which is, that the Urine which 


cannot be contained in the Receptacles of the'Ki , in the 
Ureters, nor in the Bladder, might paſs from the er, by 
the Urachus, to the Cavity formed by the Amnios, and this 
particular Membrane, to be there kept in Reſerve till the time 
of Delivery. Mem. de Þ Acad. Roy. des Sci. 1101. p. 115. | 
ALLELUJA, a Name for Aceto ſa, — See 
Ack Tos A. | | 
7 — ——_ — by iſts in their Pro- 
or prepari a r's Stone, to ſignify the . 
Philoſophicum, Philoſophical — : It is ao cal ed Aqua 
ercurit, Water of Mercury; As Album, White Copper; 
Animal Kenkel, Lapis & Ovum, the Stone and the Egg ; and 
by innumerable other Names, as from Gulielmus Tece- 
nenſis, in the ſecond Chapter of his Lilium de Spinis Evulſ. 
Theat, Cbym. Tom. iv. p. 889. 
- ALLIARIA, a Plant thus diſtinguiſhed : 


Alliaria, Offic. Ger. 650. Emac. 794. Rai Hiſt 1. 792. 
Park. Theat. 112. J. B. 2. 883. C. B. Pin. 110. Mer. Pin. 


Merc. Bot. 1. 17. Phyt. Brit. 4. Alliaria Matthioli, Rupp. 
or. Jen. 61. Allieria, Alliaris, Chab. 281. Heſperis Allium 
. redolens, Hiſt. Oxon. 2. 252. Raii Synop. 3. 293. Tourn. Inſt. 
222. Elem. Bot. 190. Boerh. Ind. A. 2. 17. Han. Cat. Gill. 
12 Heſperis * allium redolens, Buxb. 155. JACK BY 
HE HEDGE. SAUCE ALL ALONE. Dali. 
ALLIARIA. This Plant has a ſmall woody whitiſh Root, 
* every Vear after giving ripe Seed; the Stalks grow to 
about two Foot high, lender and ſtriated, and a little hairy; 
the Leaves ſtand on long Foot-ſtalks ; the lowermoſt are round- 
iſh, hollowed in next the Foot- ſtalk; thoſe which grow on the 
Stalk are ſomewhat pointed, and waved about the Edges, thin 
and tender; being rubbed, they ſmell ſtrong of Onions or Gar- 
lick ; the Flowers grow on the Tops of the Stalks, ſmall and 
white, of four Leaves a- piece, and are ſucceeded by long ſlen- 
der Pods, including ſmall 1 It grows in Hedges and 
ay. 


Bank-f1des, and flowers in 

The Leaves are uſed ; being hot, and of thin Parts, they 
provoke Urine, and are good for the Dropſy ; the Juice mixed 
with Honey helps old Coughs ; they reſiſt Poiſon, and peſtilen- 
tial Diſtempers ; outwardly they are uſed with good Succeſs in 
Gangrenes. Miller's Bot. off 

It contains a great deal of Eſſential Salt and Oil. 

It is incifive, attenuating, and deterſive; good for the venom- 
ous Bites of Serpents, for the Dyſentery, to ſtrengthen the Sto- 
mach, and to abate Hyſteric Vapours: It is uſed in Decoction. 
Lemery de Drogue. : 


It is eſteemed an excellent Antiſcorbutic, eaten by way of 


Sallad. 

ALLIGATURA, is uſed by Scribonius Largus for Li 
a Bandage. Scribon. Larg. Cap: 99. N. 209. 3 — 

ALLIOTICUM, (from aaaiiw, to alter or vary) A Ga- 
lenical Medicine, which alters and purifies the Blood; conſiſt- 
ing chiefly of the Roots of Dandelion, Succory, Fennel, and 
Raiſins; with the Herbs Endive, Common Ox-eye, Lettice, 
Sorrel, Fumitory, &c. Blancard. 

ALLIUM, Garlick, a Plant well known. 

There is in Egypt a mild Sort of Garlick, which is cultivated 
in Gardens, and grows after the manner of Leeks, with a ſingle 
Head ; this is ſweet, ſmall, and of a purpliſh Colour : But in 
other Places it is white, and has a Head compoſed of a Multi- 
plicity of Cloves, called (in Greet) 4yaaz, Aglithai. There 
* _ 8 «714 Kind, called 69:2oxopdoy, Ophioſcordon, (Vipers 

arlic 

Garlick is of an acrid, heating, biting Nature ; expels Wind, 
diſturbs the Belly, dries the Stomach, excites Thirſt, and cauſes 
Inflations; will raiſe Bliſters on the Skin, and dull the Sight. 
The ioſcordon, called alſo #xagboxogdor, Elaphoſcordon, 
(Stags Garlick) being eaten has the ſame Effects. Garlick, 
taken in Food, expels the flat Worms, and provokes Urine 3 
and there is nothing better for the Bite of the Viper, or the Hæ- 
morrhoids, than to eat Garlick after a Glaſs of Wine, or to 
drink it bruiſed in the Wine. Applied outwardly as a Cata- 
plaſm, it is good for the aforeſaid ſes, and alſo for the Bite 
of a mad Dog. Taken as Food, it prevents Injuries from Change 
of Waters, clears the Voice (aflaei as aauagure); and eaten 
raw or boiled, mitigates an inveterate Cough, k with a 
Decoction of Origanum, it deſtroys Lice and their Nits. 
Burnt and mixed with Honey, and the Parts anointed there- 
with, it cures Lividneſs about the Eyes occaſion'd by Blows, 
and the Alopecia; but for this laſt A ffliction, there muſt be 


an Addition of Ointment of Nard. Mix'd with Salt and Oil, 
it 
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it cures the Eruption of. Papuls; and with Honey it heak the 
nes 


* 


Vitiligo (Avent), the Lichenes, and Lent (ede), and 
Lepra. Boiled with Pine, Resin and Frankincenſe, and held 
in the Mouth, it aſſuages the Tooth-ach ; with Fig-leaves and 
Cumin, it makes a Ca for the Bite of the Shrew-mouſe. 


A Decoction of the 1 added as an Ingredient in Inſeffions, 


brings down the Menſes and Secundines. A Suffumigation 
thereof Wks the ſame Effect. Pounded into a Maß with the 
(Leaves of the) black Olive, which-, Compoſition, they call 
Myrtotan, it provokes Urine, $ the urinary, Pallages, and 
is good for Hydropical Perſons. Dibſcorides; Lib. 2. Cap. 182. 
arlick is recommended by Ceſſas to be eaten before the 
Acceſs of the Fit of the Ague, in otder'to take off the Shiver- 
": Orl/as, LR TSA TEIN 0% 1 
Garlick is mentioned, among, Cicatricers of Ulcers, by Ori- 
bafius from Zopyrus.” | Med. Cell. Lib, 14. Cap. 58. And it 
heats and dries ſo ully as to expel Leeches without an 
other Help. Orib. de Firt. Simp. Lib. 2." ſub Scordon.” © 


It has ſomething medicinal, and of had Juice in it, which is 


loft in boiling. "The conſtant Uſe of it is to be avoided, eſpe- 
cially in hot Conſtitutions ; for Eatables of ſuch an acrimonious 
Quality are only fit for Perſons troubled with pituitous, crude, 
ſs, or glutinous Humours, ius Tetr. 1. Serm. 1. Ori. 
Med. Col. Lib. 2. Cap. 27. | "LY 
The Garlick Drawing Futter for all Hardneſſes, Abſceſſes, 
Boils, Strumæ, Tumours in the Groins, Fiſtulas, humid Tet- 
ters, and hardened Breaſts, des; - 1 


Take of Wax two Pounds, of Colophony and 8 - 
row each an Ounce and half, of white Nitre eight Ounc 
twenty Cloves of Garlick, and four Pounds of Oil. Boi 
the = Bow fuſt, peeled, in the Oil, till they are quite dry; 
then ſtrain the Oil, and put thereto the Kauefiable Ingre- 

dients, and afterward the Nitre pounded, and ſo uſe it. 


My Method of Preparation is as follows : 35 


Take of Wax, Colophony, Oil, each five Ounces, Nitre an 
Ounce and half, Stag's Marrow two Qunces, with thirty 
Cloves of Garlick; prepare them as before for a Plaiſter, 
to be uſed eſpecially for Fiſtulas; for it draws out the Hu- 

mour, which muſt be often wiped away. This alone, with- 
out any other Help, draws, incarnates, and heals or ci- 
- catrizes. Atius Tetr."4. Strm. 3. Cap. 44. 


Garlick, Onions, and Leeks, are remarkable for their Acri- 


mony, on. which account they heat and attenuate the Body, and 
cut groſs, thick Humours. After two Boilings they yield a lit- 
tle Nutriment, but raw none at all. Garlick is the moſt diſ- 
cutient and aperitive. The N LR is drier than the 
Leek, as growing wild. Agineta, Lib. 1. Cap. 76. 
Two or three Rs, E Da gef Pike to 2 oy, fine 
Powder, and drank in Wine, is a go egmagogue. Actua- 
rius Meth. Med. Lib. 5. Cap. 8. | 

There are ſeveral Sorts of Garlick ; the firſt is the | 

1. Allium Offic. Ger. 14r. Emac. 177. Park. Theat. 513, 
Raii Hiſt. 2. 1125. Allium ſativum. B. Pin. 73. fig. 
Oxon. 2. 387. Buxb. 15. Tourn. Inft, 383. Elem. Bot. 304. 
Boerh. Ind. A. 2. 147 Rupp. Flor. Jen. 122. Allium vul- 
gare & ſativum. J. B. 2. 554. GARLICK. Dale. 

The Root conſiſts of ſeveral Cloves, or ſmall Bulbs, of 
a reddiſh white Colour, ſet together in a round Compaſs, 
and incloſed in one common ſkinny Coat or Cover, havin 


ſeveral ſmall Fibres at the Bottom ; the Leaves are broad 
long, like thoſe of Leeks; on the T 


of the Stalk, which 
os two or three Foot high, ftands an Umbel of ſmall white 
ve-leaved Flowers; the whole Plant, eſpecially the Root, is of 
a very ſtrong and offenſive Smell. 8 
Garlick is called the Countryman's Treacle, though it is 
not uſed nigh ſo much in England as it is in foreign Parts. It 
is accounted a Stren of the Stomach and Bowels, an Ex- 
ller of Wind, and very good for the Colic; in Aſthmas and 
ifficulty of breathing, it is a very good Medicine, the Root 
being either preſerved with Sugar, or a Decoction of it 
made into a Syrup. Miller Bot. Offi | 
It grows in ens, and flowers in Tune. The Root is 
uſed, being of a heating, drying, inciſive, aperient and diſcuſ- 
five ity, and an Alexipharmac. Its principal Uſes, inter- 
nal and external, are in the flatulent Colic, Worms, Peſtilence, 
Stone, Itch, Obſtruction of Urine, Dropfy, Oc. Dale. 
aken internally, it is thought to preſerve from the Influence 
of an infected Air. It is uſed alſo 3 for, being bruiſed, 
it is applied to the Wrifts in a cold Fit, or Beginning of an In- 
termitting Fever. It alſo is good to take away Corns of the 
Feet, being bruiſed and laid upon them. © 
Rocambole, which call Shalotcs of Spain, are the Fruit 


of the Garlick, which is cultivated in Spain. Lemery de 

Drogue 4. L a - 

It provokes Urine, it kills Worms, makes the Voice good 

* 2 4 | 8 4 
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tore,  frue Storodapraſſum alterum, 
3h erh. Ind. 3 145. Allium maximum multis 
l 


| "Te Gif ali in the Here, heats too much, and makes the 
umours too ſharp, and over-agitates It is alfo pernicious 
for thoſe that have the Piles, und for Nene T-ver's on. Fi 
Hofman, inſorms us, that Garlick is u effeQtual Remedy fit 
that Dyſentery which contra im Ea India Voyages, 
ae fn MIC. ifs {repair Remady for the Waris,” 
n „ 15 is u 11 orms... 
The fend Sort, Guk Nad 122 ö Sciredeps; 
2. Opbnſcoredin,” Offic. 42 1. Scorodopr 
alterum bulbeſe E convoluto capite, Park. T hear. 872. 2 
Hiſt, 2. 1140. Mn ſativum alterum oy e 
caulis ſunumo circumvolute, OC. B. Pin. 13. Hiſt; Oxon, 2. 7. 
Tourn. Inſt. 383. Elem. Bot. 304. Boerh, Ind. A. 2. 145, 
Rapp. Flor. Jen. 122. genus Ophidſcorodon, Chab. 201. 
Als "genus, Ophioſcorodoy, dittum 'quibuſdam. J. B. 2. 559. 
VIPERS GARLICK;, ROCAM > | Sib 
"It's planted in Garden, and flowers in Fauly, Tbe Root 
and Kernel are in Uſe, and it agrees in Virtues with the former, 
8 milder Nature. ig op * q ©! | oth 
| e Ophioſcorodon, which is a wi rlick, is ſtronger 
the Garden Sort. Paulus Hina, Lib. 7, Cap. 2. 
A third Sort of Garlick is the, 9 WE 
3. Scorodepraſſum, . Offic, Chab. 201, Park, Theat. $52: 
Scorddepraſſum primum Clufii, Ger. Emic. 180. * 4 


ſum diftun, J. B. 2. 558. — 2 285 capite, falle la- 


Pin. 74. Tourn. Inſt. 
Uh Earn bar oli conflas, Hi 
lit latioribus, ct capite ex floribus albis conflato, fiſt, 
Oxon. 2. 387. Allium aux majus A 1 Mae 
Rail Hiſt. 4. 1125; | Allium Holmenſe ſpharices capite, Rail 


2 8.825. ILD LEEKS. Date. 

| rodopraſon grows to the Bigneſs of a Leek, and par- 
takes of the Qualities of Lecks and Garlick ; and by a Mix- 
ture of their Virtues ſerves for the ſame Purpoſes with either of 
them, though with leſs Efficacy. The Scoradopraſon, boiled 
after the Manner of Leeks, grows mild and ſweet, and catable 
like other Greens. 1 Lib. 2. Cap. 155 

This Species of Garlick grows plentifully in Holmes- und. 

A fourth Species of Garlick is the, 

4. Anpelopruſſum, Offic. Matth. 552. Comp. 299. Lugd. 
1543. Cam. Epit. 323. Allium montanum bicorne, an Ampele- 
praſſum, Raii . ot. Angl. L 12? Allium — 919m, - $1 x oh 

urpureum proliſerum, Raii Synop. 3. 169. T ourn. Inſt. 384, 
2 e c: B. Pin. 8 Tourn, Inſt. 387 
Elem. Bot. 303. Garr. 376. FRENCH LACK. Bol. | 

It grows on Hilk, in Meadows, and in the Gardens of 
Botaniſts, and flowers in Fune. e Root is uſed, and is 
againſt the Bites of Serpents, according to Diaſcorides. | 

It has been much doubted, of late, by very good Writers, 
what Plant is meant by Botaniſts under the Name of Ampeln - 
praſſum; one fixing here, another there. They have been led 
into this Uncertainty by Disſcorides, in his omitting to give a 
Deſcription of the Ampelopraſſiom. There are four kinds of 
Herbs in Baubine, which have had this Name from ſome or 
other of the Botaniſts, out of which I have choſen the forg- 
going, as having the moſt Vouchers, Dale. 

The Ampelopraſon is not ſo agreeable to the Stomach as the 
Leek, but is more healing, and more powerfully provokes 
Urine ; it alſo brings down the Catamenia ; and, being eaten, 
is good ; Bites of venomous Creatures. Dioſcoriges, Lib. 
2. Cap. 180. | 

The Ampelopraſſum differs from the Leek, juſt as the Wild, 
in all other. Kinds, differs from the cultivated of the ſame Kind, 
Oribaſ. Med. Col. Lib, 2. Cap. 29, * 

The Ampelopraſſum is drier than the Leek, as being wild; 
it is hot and acrimonious in a very hi cc, and therefore . 
hurtful. * It is of an inciſive and deobitruent Quality, but u 
1 to the Stomach. P. ginet. Lib. 1. Cap. 76. & Lib. 
7. Cap. 3. | 4+ 
4 AA Species of Garlick is the | 1 
© Vitteralis, Offic. Schrod. L. 4. P. 113- Allium Alpimon, 
J. B. 2. 566. Raii Hiſt, 2. 1122. Allium Alpinum, Vittoralis 
mas quibuſdam, Chab. 203. Allium latifolium nontanum macu- 
latum, C. B. Pin. 74. Hiſt. Oxon. 2. 388. Tour. Hitt, 
388. Elem. Bot. 304. Boerh. Ind. A. 2. 145, Allium Alpi- 
num e i&oralis. BROAD-LEAVED MOUN- 
TAIN GARLICK. Ger. Emac. 182. Get. 142, Allium 
agninum, Park. Theat. 872. Moly Alpinum latifolium macy- 

ale. 


Ie may be met with in the Gardens of the Curious, where it 


The Root is uſed, being of a and drying Qual; 
like wild Garlick, with which it in all its Properties, 1. 
is commonly worn as an Amulet by the Sort Pee 
ple, as well as the eus, who are ed that i“ | 
them ſecure againſt inſectious Air, and Apparitions, "Dale 
(from Schroder). >. 


flowers in Fune. 


- Miller mentions a Sort of Garlick under the Name of Allium 
bulbiferum Virginianum, 


Boerh. Ind. Alt. Virginian Garlick. 
5444 nn. 


ALM 


by the Name of Allium, as the 

Au blog, Office Ger. Emac, 199. Fark. Theat. 870. 

Raii Hill. 2. 187. of op. 73 Mer. Pin. 4 Allium l- 

= tenuifolium Lick, Mos or. 17. Merc. t. Is 17. 
t. Brit. 4+ Allium campeſtre une ifo un 1 pur pu- 

roſeens majus, C. B, Pin. 74, Dill. Cat. Gill 112, Copa jun- 

cifolia minor purpuraſeens, Tourn. 383- C 


nut olia, i era fera Rand. Ind. A. 2. 144 

. 
ici irtues is, are to 

ſame as thoſe of common Garlick. 

Moly, Offic. Dioſcorideum, Ger. 143. Emac. 183. Park. 
Parad. 145, Moly Dioſcoridis * quibuſdam, J. B. 2. 
568. Raii Hiſt, 2. 1123. Ae Dioſcoridis par uum 2 
dam, flore candido, Chab. 204. Moby . umbella- 
tum, C. B. Pin. 75. Boerh. Ind. A. 2. 146. Mal) angufti- 
folium umbellatum album, Hiſt. Oxon. 2. 393 Allium an- 

uſtifolium umbellatum album, Tourn. Inſt. 315 MOLY OF 

IOSCORIDES. 3 

Dizsſeorides recommends this, made into a Peſſary, with Oil 
of Orris, (or Meal of Orris, for the Copies differ] in Relaxa- 
0% Nee, Offic Mel Theepbraft J. B. 

oly Theophraſti, b afti magnum, J. 

2. 568. Raii Hiſt, 2. 1122. Aly brafti magnum, flori- 
bus albis 6 Chab. 204. Moly Homericum, Ger. 144 
Emac. 1 

Parad. 141. Moly latifolium liliflorum, C. B. Pin. 75. Boerh. 
Ind, A. , 146. Aol . fore albo, Rupp. 7 625 
122. "Hun latifolium lili forum, Tourn. Inſt. 257 rni- 
thogaltum Indicum latifolium floriferum ſphericum, colore coloſ- 

9 aut albo, Hiſt. Oxon. 2. 380. OLY OF TH 
PHRASTUS. | 
Ihe Virtues of this are ſaid to be the ſame as thoſe of the 
Moly of Ph cor des, 

ALLIU 


Ficus for Portulaca ; and alſo, in the ſame Author, for Inula 
Ruſtica, or Comfrey Root; perhaps the laſt is, by Miſtake, for 
us ica, one of the Names of Comfrey in Gerard. 
ALLOBROGICUM VINUM, An auſtere Sort of Wine, 
of the Growth of Savey and Dauphin?, recommended by Cel- 
ſus in a Reſolution of the Stomach. Lib. 4. Cop. 6. 
ALLOCHOOS, «aoxo@, A Perſon who talks wander- 
ing, or deliriouſly ; in which Senſe it is uſed by Hippocrates in 
his ſecond Book of Epidemics ; *OuJu v wan xai Ivor, 
xe} . ſag oimy d4rrox oor. ©* Such were much more troubled 
« with Difficulty of Breathing, and wandering in their Dis- 
© courſe.” But it muſt not be omitted, that for «4aaox3o/ in 
this Place, Galen reads neaoxbo!, which ſignifies thoſe who ſpit 
much ; and that Eretian ſeems to approve this Readi 
AL OEO, daoxgoie, to change the 
tha ns to b ek of ano Ting gh -— 44 omar 
thus it is i ppocy tes, in his T reatiſe de Intern. A+. 
"Is eau r Kl Te News, > © Th KSORAH, 48 25. 
Wexeste Th che, © The Bile fore ſtagnating under 
„the Skin, and in the Head, immediately changes the Colour 
<< of the Body.” 
ALLOCOTON, h,. Hippocrates makes uſe of this 
to ſignify what the Latins expreſs by alienus, abſurd, or im- 
per, or unuſual. Thus in his 
omen, he ſays, they are perpetually deſiring abſurd or unna- 
tural Food (ANN 4a mon 
ALLODEMIA, Ain. This Word is uſed by Hippo- 
crates to oy travelling into another Country. Thus in his 
Treatiſe de Internis Affeftionibus, ſpeaking of a Fever, attended 
with an odd kind of Delirium, he ſays, it moſt frequently hap- 
in daaoSnuly, (in peregrinatione) in travelling, or on a 
ourney into another Country. 
ALLOEOSIS, Iii, & ALLOEOTICOS, <AMuaixds 
8 Alteratio). 2 8 2 in the Body by a proper 
imen, and proper icines, ing it a morbid 
Condition wade a State of Health. S 
ALLOGNOON, nee, from dee, (another) and 
J (ID: Ir EY being delirious : That is, accord- 
to vation, knowing, or conceiving Things different 
from what they are in Reality, FEM 
— ALLOPHASIS, ee, from d Nee, (another) and gd 
Tio ſheet). It ſignifies a Delirium: That is, ſpeaking of 
Things | differently fram what are. Hence 
aaaoparcerea is frequently uſed by Hippocrates, toexpreſs deli- 
rious, or light-headed. | | 
| ALMA, or rather HALMA, Ana. A Word which 
Heſychius interprets Tina, and ſays it ſignifies Thy enn 77 
ede waleCal.uly uin. © The firſt Motion made by a Fetus 
in the Womb towards freeing itſclf from its Confinement.” 
I 2 e Ruslandus. 4 
Y A 5 Lapis Ambr a ſimul: 5 a Stone reſembling 
e, the fume with 8 ai 
fe 9 with INOPIS, or Ru S1 
"NOPICA, Which ſee. It is a red bolar Earth, | | 


* 


LY 


3. Moly Homericum, vel potins Theophrafti, Park. 


GALLICUM, is a Name in Marcellus Empi- 


"is of 


reatiſe of the Diſeaſes of 


ALN 


ALMAGRA, the Bolum N Laton, the Stone it 
or the Terra rubea, the Red Earth. Or, ALMacra 2 
ſame as LoTum, Loro. Ralandus. It is alſo a Name for 
the Sulphur album, White Sulphur of the Alchymiſts. Theat. 
Chym. Tom. 4. P 729: 
ALMAKAND 8 8 r 
HAR, ALMARCAB, (Li rum itharge. ndus. 
 ALMARCARID (Lyt 2 Argyritis) Ligharge of 
Silver. Rulandus. 
ALMARCAT, the Scoria of Gold. Rulandu. 
ALMARGEN, ARMALGOL, ALMARAGO, Coral. Ru- 
landus. ; 
ALMAREASITA, Mercury. Rulandus. 
ALMARTACE, ( Lytharginus cinis) Powder of Litharge. 


Rulandus. 
_ ALMATATICA, ( Metallum cupri) Copper. Nulandus. 
ALMECASIDE een Dons. Rulandus. 
ELILETU, a Word uſed by Avicenua, to expreſs 
a preternatural Heat leſs intenſe than that of a Fever, and 
which may ſometimes continue with Perſons after their Reco- 
vey that Diſtemper. Ca ſtellus. 


MENE, Sal Lucidum, or Sal mz. Rulandus. 
ALMETAT, (Sceria Auri) Scoria of Gold. Rulandys. 
ALMISA, Muſk. Johnſon. 


ALMISADIR, ALMisADAR, ALMIZADAR, IZADIR, 


| A8ANON, AMISADU. (Sal Armoniacus preparatus ) Sal Ammo- 


niac prepared. Rulandus and Fohnſon, 
ALMISARUB, Earth. Tohn/on. 
ALMIZADIR, (viride Aris Verdigriſe. Rulangus. 


ALMYRINTHRA, a Word uſed by Myrepſus. It is ſup- 
pore, by bis Commentator, to ſignify the ſame as the Frabic 

ord ALMYRA, which is Quick-Lime. | 

ALNEC, Allenec, or Alcalap. Tin. Rulandus. 

ALNUS, a Plant thus diſtinguiſhed : 

Alnus Offic. Ger, 1294. Emac. 1 125 Jonſ. Dendr. 334. 
Raii Hiſt. 2. 1409, Synop. 3. * 60. Mer. Pin. 4. 
Alnus vulgaris, Park. Theat. 1408. J. B. 1. 151. Merc. Rot. 
1. 17. Phyt. Brit. 4. Dill. Cat. Giff. 55. Anus rotundifolia 

lutinoſa viridis, C. B. Pin, 428. Tourn. Inſt, 587. Elem. 
Bot. . Boerh. Ind. A. 2, 181. Rupp. Flor. Gen. 265. Buxb. 
16. e ALDER TREE. Dole. 

Its Leaves reſemble thoſe of the Hazel, The Male Flowers 
(or Catkins) are produced at remote Diſtances from the Fruit 
on the ſame Tree, The Fruit is ſquamoſe, and of a round 
Figure, Miller. 

þ ights in watry Places. The Bark and Leaves are in 
Uſe : The Bark is drying and imam, . green Leaves, 
apply'd, diſcuſs Tumours, and allay tions: Taken in- 
ternally, they are Vulneraries: Put in the Shoes of Travellers, 
they mitigate Pain and Laffitude. Brxb. Scatter d in Cham- 
bers, while they are green, r them, and ſoon 
after gathered up, oy the Rooms of the Fleas, which are 
apt to ſtick to Dag. The Bark dyes a black Colour, 
and may be ufed inſtead of Galls to make Ink. Tt is benefi- 
cially apply'd in Inflammations. Dale. 

F Oil, and but little Salt, and that 

ts Leaves 1 being bruiſed and apply'd upon 
Tumours; it ſerves for a on to waſh Travellers Feet 
with after being tired ; and, rubb'd the Poſts of the Bed, 
it kills Fleas. Bark and its Fruit are cooling, and pro- 
per n the Throat, being uſed as a Garga- 
. ro * 
Label repreſents this Plant in the Figure of the Alnus altera 
Clufit, which is very different: Tragus, Geſner, C. Bauhine 
upon Matthiolus, TOTES and Stapel, confound its Catkins 
with the Fruits. 2 Baubine diſtinguiſhes them very well: 
This Author ſuppoſes the little Threads at the End of the 
be the Flowers of the Alder ; but this is no 
T ute about the Name. I believe we had better 
take the Catkins for the Flowers. All theſe Parts are cor- 
realy engraved in the Element de Botanique: The Dyers and 
a beautiful Black with the Infuſion of Iron and 


5 


Id 
45 


: Thus it is probable, the Bark and Fruits may con- 
the ſame Principles as the Galls ; viz. a great deal of Acid 
Tragus and Dodoneus made uſe of its Leaves as a 
„to ſoften and reſolve Tumours. Alder Leaves are 
Alps in Paralytic Caſes, 3 when the Dif- 
2 from an external Cauſe, as lying in the 
Bas. . Thin teas Sack-folk of te kawer 
either dried in the Sun or an Oven, are ſpread. fort 

which the Patient. lies, 1 covered with the i 
and other warm Cloaths, till he has ſweated plentifully. 
Remedy . the Rheumatiſm, Sciatica, and ſuch · like 
Diſeaſes: 


te 
es 


. 


p 
4 


17 


that have the Pox receive no Benefit hy it. 
i Alnus 


Martin's Tournefort. 
There are two other 
cording to Miller, via. 


410 


viridi, C. B. The Jong-leav'd Alder. 
is membronacets rubris donata. 


Longleet ; but 
SER 


Abs foe 2 
N, vue conts 
The der 
Log 8 F 
a matter of Doubt, whether it i à diſtin 
accidental Variety. Millar. 
r 
n , Offic. 
17 3. 12. Elem. 
1. Dill. Cat. Gif. 66. 


mere, five F 
1470. 4. Alnus ent. * 


— 8. Raii Fiſk 2. 3 LEES Phye. 
10 _ . ri, t Or: , 


4. Alnus baccifera 
HE BLACK ALDER- 

b tag any great bers, but * 
Branches, A with a reddiſh brown 


This Tree never 
into many fi 
inted Leaves, about 


Bark it bears broad roundiſh, but 


the of the Leaves of the Pear- tree, ſmooth, and full 
of Veins. The Flowers grow on the you * on 
the lower Part __ the Trunk, ſeveral at the ſet- 
on of the being ſmall and w ; and are ſuc- 

— Aeg by ſmall ens, en about as e uniper Berries, 
fiſt, then red, and when ri , full of a 


green at 
greeniſh Juice, of a _ 2 and 82 two flat Seeds 


The black Ald £ a5 in moiſt thick Woods, 
ts in eney Ber 1/ey and — aa » and flowers in May; 
the "Fruit is r 
The nue Ra of this Tree (which & of a yellow Colour, 
1 tinges the 1 Rhubarb) purges ſerous and bilioſe 
Humours pre and is 41 ſor the Dropſy 
and Jaundice; but it ought to be corrected with Aro- 
matics, or elſe it will cauſe cruel Griping and Vomiting : Beaten 
in a Mortar and mix'd with Vinegar, it is accounted y 
for the the lich, the Parts bein exceed 
uor. It is rarely uſed. _ 
he Species of this Alder, according to — 
Frangula rugeſiore & i — ve fn. Tawrn. 1 


| | Franul 2 20105 — ſubretundo. Ti 
montana — 4, Folio eurn. 
be nn ck 5 2 en , fol le . 1 
la montana ila ts, folio oblon ourn 
agua ſong ocky Bey SE 2 55 2 Hie, 
tren, 7 0110 otu 
* de la e a round ſtiff Leaf, com- 
\ called the Hottentot Cherry. 
9 E, a Plant thus named, 
The Aloe is like a Squill, only bigger, and with fatter 
Leaves obliquely ſtriated. It has a t er Stalk, red in the 


Middle, and not unlike the Anthericos. That comes om 
india, but it — in Aſia, tho the Leaves only of this 
latter are uſ uſed for 

excellent, even 3 of it; and for that Reaſon is planted 
in Pots like the greater Houſeleck. Some cut the $ be- 
2 for the ſake of the Juice; others cut the 
Leaves for e Purpoſe. Sometimes the Juice is found 
ſticking to the Plant like a Tear; on which account it is uſual 
to make a Pavement round it, that the Tear might not * 
ſorbed in the Earth. We are told that in Judaa, above 
Salem, it is of a metalline Nature; but is the wo Sort 
of all, as being the blackeſt and moiſteſt. ¶ This Ee 


flance Salmaſius treats as fe 8 
Aloe is of an inf algen ſing, and gentl 
— a] for oy 2888 e Fe — 
pu nce it is 0 thi 
e but to the Stomach in 207 
"_ that it ſtr _ ke Dot is a Dram; 
eſolution of the Stomach tis uſual to give the Maus of 
a Cochleare (about a Dram) in one h of a Pint of warm 
or cold Water, two or three times a Day, at proper Intervak, 
as Occaſion ſhall The higheſt pur ſe is three 
the better for cal after take- 
ing it. * Pliny finiſhes what he has kin erin th 
. he it, 2 ben bre n Bie ides. Plin, Lib 


'- > "ETD tbick fat Leaf, like the Squill, 1 
wide Circumference, and convex on the Outſide. 
Sides of the . there ſome blunt Prickles, 


which ſtand obliquely, and ſeem broken. It ſends up a Stalk 
5 — the 2 the Stalk of this A/phedel, = to 
which bears a Flower and Beed like the 2 


] 
dee, Plant has a ſtrong Scent, and a very bitter Tafte, It 
has but one Root, which runs downward into the Earth, like 
* 
t grows 
India, whence the Juice 2 
and in ſome maritime 2941 


4, 
Thi indeed does not ji its Jus freely 


— but 


3 


I - "0 


unglutinating of Wounds, for which it is 


very plentifully, e , eee a 
e es, 


AL O 


Black, and bard to break. Some adulterate it with 
may be diſcover' d by the Taſte, and its 


ſhort of the Bitterneſs and Smell of the true ; 
in that it will not r 


and 
n E 

to its Virtues, it is an » procures dries, 
condenſes, looſens the Belly, and es the A oye 
Doſe is two. Cochlearia in cold Ts of Woe 12 


Milk-warm. It ſtops ſpitting or vomiting of 
off the Yellow Jaundice fakes to as Quant of ba 
Dram or a in Water. Swallowed with 

drank in Water or dry d Honey, it looſens che Relly 
Weight of three Drams is a complete Purge. Mixed with 


other Cathartics, it renders them leſs incommodious to the 
Stomach, Ihe dr 12 ſprinkled 1 
to the Scholiaſt, 2 radu] on — — 


them, and heats and cicatrizes Ulcers. E a 1 4. 
in Exulcerations of the Pudenda, and heals the torn Prepuces 
of Boys. Mid in ſweet Wine, it cures the Condyloma, and 
ri. It ſtops the Flux of Blood from the 
Hemorrhoids, cicatrizes and takes off the livid OP 
of Bruiſes and Blows in the being mixed with Hon 
It mollifies the Rou of ſore Eyes, = the Itching of 
Canthi. Mixed with Vinegar and Oil of Roſes, and the Fore- 
head and Temples anointed therewith, it mitigates the Pain of 
the Head ; and mixed with Wine _ 
of the Has. With Wine and 4 Boney, it is the Die 
caſes of the Tonfils, Gums, and the other my Bobs to 
the Mouth. When uſed in a Collyrium, it is roaſted in a 
— 1 ——— and ſti . till it be 
y done. It is uſual to waſh Aloes, by 
as 
fat and ſmooth Sub- 


or de ne er ſet aſide 
— end the reſt, which is of a very 


ſtance, n reſerved for Uſe. Dioſcorides, Lib. 3. Cap. 25. 
Aloes is no violent Pu * * friendly to the 
like Wormwood, Two vom are a Doſe 


bumper; ke ft m c i nay | be taken every — 
r without diſturbing the 
Concoftion of the Food, and cauſes no Thirſt, but excites an 
Appetite. Bruiſe your Aloes, and with the Juice of Cabbage 
make it into Pills, of the Size of a CRE of of 
require, You take two or three at a time, as Neceſſity 
You may alſo make it into Pills with Reſin, or cla- 
eſpecially for thoſe who cannot well endure its 
alſo to be mixed with Scammony, or 
or Ori, 2 to lower the Spirits. 
is good for Quo lay Ayn, — found undice, > Pains in 
the Liver, Nauſea, — C It is as proper for Women 
as Men, and would be a ver fit Purge for Children, were.it 
not for its Exceſs in Bi , which Children * endure, 


Orib. Mad. Coll. Lib. 3. Cap. : 27. Ruffus Epheſus, Fragment. 
de Med. Purg. 

Aloes is excellent for | that are difficult to be cica- 
trized, eſpecially thoſe in the Pudenda, and about the Anus. 
Orib. Cynop. Lib. 7. Cap. 11 

Aloes does not 


purge the whole Body, but is a fine no 
Cleanſer of the Stomach, Belly, and Inteſtines, from 
Excrements. For this Reaſon, it is preſcribed to ſuch as have 
their Heads affected with continual Vapours from the 8 

as it carries off the Seeds, and deſtroys the Original, of the Diſ- 
order. On the ſame Account it is proper for ſuch as are 
trowled with fore Eyes, or are ſubject to » Deyne of the 
Mouth and Tongue, from a red Bile, or are afflicted 
with the Heart-burn, Nauſea, or any weakening Diſorder, It 
is alſo given to ſuch as are unaccountably _ — 
cuation, when a Clyſter, for ſome Reaſons, cannot 

be adminiſter d. 


The Doſe is two Drams in 2 5 L | 
or 


4210 


earmot endure its Bitterneſs, it is prepar'd in Pills, Ægineta, 
Lib. 7. Cap. 4. | | 

Madicins are generally hurtful to the Stomach ; and for this 
Reaſon, all Cathartics ought to havea Mixture of Aloes. Celſus 


Lib. 2. Cap. 12. P. ng 
Sabr,” and ſay, 


4. E. 

The Arabiam call * in their Language 
that the Sahr Al Socothori, that is, the Aloes of Zocatra, excels 
what they call Schegeri and Hadramnthi, or the Aloes that 

rows in the Countries of Scheger and Hadramuth, | Herbelot 
Bib. Orient. Art. Socothorah. 

 FBaviffi fays, That the Aloes of Zocotra excels all others; 
and that Alexander the Great, being informed by Ariſtotle, of 
the Virtues of this Plant, tranſported the Inhabitants of the 
Illand to Arabia and Ethiopia, and ſettled a Colony of Greeks 
in their Room, whom he charged with the Cultivation of the 
Aloe. 

The Inhabitants gather the Leaves in Juby, and boil them 
in great Kettles to get out the Juice, which, after boiling, re- 
mains at the Bottom ; this they take out, and 1 * it in 
other Veſſels to the Heat of the Sun, during the Dog - days. 
Herbelot Bill. Orient. Art. Sabr. (004 

The Plants from which the Aloes, commonly uſed in Medi- 
cine, are procur'd, are 
1. Aloe Office. J. B. 3. oo Chab. 541. Ale, C. B. Pin: 286. 
Raii Hiſt. 2. 1195. iſt, Oxon. 2. 414. Tourn. Inſt. 366. 
Elem. Bot. 294. Boerh, Ind. A. 2. 128. Hort. Beaum. 6. 
Herm. Hort. Lugd. Bat. 16. Aloe Dizsſcoridis, Colum. Ecph. 
1. 40, Aloe Disſcoridis & aliorum, Sloan. Cat. Jam. 15. 
Hiſt. 1. 245. Aloe vera vulgaris, Munt. Alcod. 17. Aloe 
vulgaris, five ſempervivum marinum, Ger, Emac. 507. Park. 
Theat. 149. Caraguata Brafulienſubus, _ . raguata 
tertia, Piſon. Ed. 1658. Lf adanatu vel Catevala, Hort, 
Mal. 11. 7. Tab. 3. MON ALOES. 

It grows in both Indies. 
the Plant; and the inſpiſſated Juice of the Barbados Aloe, is 


called the Officinal Aloes. This is ſometimes of a ſhining Black, 


ſometimes nearly of a Liver-colour, of a ſtrong Smell, and 
extremely bitter. It is brought to us from Barbados in large 
Gourds. The Leaves are commended againſt Burns. The 
inſpiſſated Juice has the fame Virtues as the Succotrine Alces. 
Dale. 

2. Aloe Guineenſis Caballina vulgari 2 fed tota maculata, 
Commel. Prælud. Bot. 40. HORSE-ALOES., 

The inſpiſſated Juice is uſed ; the impure, blackiſh, droſſy 
Part of which is called Aloe Caballina ; the purer Part, whic 
is of a Liver-colour, is the Aloe Hepatica. 

The above-named Author calls this Species Caballina, be- 
cauſe the Leaves, when broken, ſhed a Juice like the Horſe 
Aloes. Dale. 

Aloe Succotrina, Offic. Aloe Succotrina anguſtifolia ſpi- 
oy flore Ber. urco, Breyn. Prod. 2. 12. Hort. Amſt. 1. 91. 
Commel. Prælud. Bot. 40. Aloe Indie Orientalis ſerrata, froe 
Succotrina vera, floribus pharniceis, Hort. Beaum. 5. Aloe 
Americana ſerrata, floribus coccineis, Parad. Bat. Prod. 306. 
An Aloe Americana Anone foliis, floribus ſuave rubentibus, ex 
codice Bentingiano, P. P. Tab. 240. Fig. 4. SUCCOTRINE 
ALOES. 

It differs from the Horſe Alves only in Purity, as ſome 
think. It has not only a purging, but a heating and drying 
Quality, It opens Obſtructions, clears the Paſlages, provokes 
the Hemorrhoids and Menſes, ſtrengthens the Stomach, kills 
and expels Worms, and purges bilious and phlegmatic Hu- 
mours, 

The Root of the common Alves is pretty thick, runni 
deep into the Ground, not much divided, but with ſeverd 
Fibres about it. It has many long, narrow, thick, fat and 
juicy Leaves, roundiſh on the Outſide, and hollow on the In; 
the outer Leaves incloſing the inward; they are prickly about 
the Edges, and ſharp-pointed, of a whitiſh green Colour ; from 
among theſe the Stalk ariſes two or three Foot high, divided 
towards the Top into ſeveral Branches, on which grow many 
Bottle-like Flowers, of one ſingle pretty large Leaf, divided 
at the End into five Segments, of a yellowiſh white Colour; 
each Flower being followed by a cylindrical Seed-veſſel, di- 
vided into three Parts, and containing flat Seed. It grows in 
Spain, Italy, and the He/t-Indies. this Plant is made the 
Alen Hepatica of the Shops, or the Barbados Alves, which is 
brought over to us in Gourds, of a Liver-colour, and a v 
nauſeous Scent, It is made by gently preſſing the Leaves 
pluck'd from the Roots, ſtroaking them downwards; by which 
the bitter Juice, which is contain'd in particular Veins, drops 
into Veſſels ſet under; and having ſtood all Night, the thin 
Liquor is pour'd off, and the Sediment is dry'd and harden'd 
in the Sun, which is our Aloes. PE. 

The Ales Succotrina is made the fame way, but from an- 
other Species of this Plant; viz. Aloe Succotrina ſpinoſa an- 
N 1 Breyn. Prodrom. 2. Aloe vera minor, 
Munting Aloeder. This is a leſſer Plant, fuller of Leaves, 
more neatly made, bearing red Flowers, in Form and Shape 


«oo A ! 


The Leaves are the uſeful Part of 


* 


like the other, but lefs. The Alas made of this Species comes 
over from the Eaft-Indirs in Skins; the beſt being made in the 
Iſland of Succetra. It is blacker, more ſhining and brittle, 
and when powder'd, of a fine yellow Colour, not apt to clot 
together after it is powder'd, ue of but little Smell, in Com- 
pariſon to the other. | * Me 3 
Alocs is a purging Medicine much in Uſe, and chiefly bene- 
ficial to cold moiſt Conſtſtutions; it is not much given b 


itſelf, unleſs now-and-then to Children for the Worms; bur 
a main 1 in moſf of the *officinal Pills, as alſo in the 
Species Hieræ Picre ; it is accounted a 


good Stomachic, and 
uſeful to carry off tou and flimy Humours from the Bowels, 
and good to mix with Steel to promote the menſtrual Flux. 
Outwardly, it is ſerviceable in freſh Wounds, a little of 
the fine Poder being put in them; it is alſo mix'd with 
. — Ingredients, yer laid to Childrens Navels againſt the 
orms. | | | 
 Officinal Preparations from Aloes, are, Alves Roſata, Pilula 
de Aloe lota and Alcophangine. Milltr Bot. OF. * 
Miller enumerates thirty-ſeven different Sorts of Aloes. 
The Succotrine Aloes grows in Zocatra, an Iſland in the 
Streights of Babel Mandel, where they formerly, prepared the 
Aloes by expreſſing the Leaves, and then letting the expreſſed 
7 ſtand in a quiet Place, till an oily Subſtance roſe at the 
Top. This Subſtance they took off, and kvaporated it to the 
Conſiſtence of an Extract. | A 26601; 
TheSuccotrine and Hepatic Aloes are both very Purgers, 
but they rarefy the Blood, and therefore cauſe Hæmorrhages, 
and other undeſign'd Evacuations, to thoſe who are ſubje& to 
them. This Medicine ought therefore never to. be given to 
Women with Child, or to thoſe who are ſubject to Piles, &c, 
Again, Aloes, after its oe tive Effect is over, is conſtipating ; 
and therefore to ſuch Perſons as are inclined to be coſtive, 
Caſſia is preferable. The Doſe is from four Grains to half a 
Dram. The reſinous Part, extracted by Spirit of Wine, will 
purge violently ; and the gummy Part, extracted by Water, is 
a good Vulnerary,” eſpecially in Ulcers of the Bladder and 
Kidneys. The T inQture of Myrrh and Ales is uſed to pre- 
vent Mortification in Wounds. tre x 
Tho' Alves does not belong to the Claſs of draftic Purga- 
tives, it has Strength enough to be ſufficiently cathartic, and 
uſes to excite vehement Commotions in the Maſs of Blood; 
ſo that a few Grains are enough for a Doſe. But if it be diſ- 
ſolved in Water, Rain-water, for Inſtance, and boiled a con- 
ſiderable time, its cathartic Virtue is weakened, ſo that it has 
no Effect at all, except the Doſe be augmented. Hoffman 
Of. Phyfico-Chy. Lib. 2. | ; 
uve Preparations of Aloes, both the Hepatic and Suc- 
cotrine, are Remedies of great Efficacy, provided the Aloes, 
by proper Methods, be freed from its foreign volatile and ſul- 
e. Principle, and ſtript of the Reſin which cloſely ad- 
heres to the Coats of the Inteſtines. Theſe Preparations muſt 
be adminiſtered in ſmall Doſes, and mix'd with bitter Extracts, 
and mild balſamic Ingredients. For this Reaſon the Pills which 
were perhaps caſually found out Tuner and which, ac- 
cording to his Method, ought to be prepar'd of the beſt Aloes, 
cannot be too highly commended, becauſe they gently open 
the Belly, and re the Tone of the Inteſtines, When weak - 
ened by any Diſtemper, to ſuch a D „that other Purga- 
tives would be prejudicial to them. And tho' theſe Pills pro- 
duce no conſiderable Effects upon robuſt Conſtitutions, and 
People of plethoric Habits, yet their Virtues are very conſi- 
derable, and exert themſelves very ſpeedily in Conſtitutions na- 
turally weak, or ſuch as have N extenuated by Sickneſs, 
and in Women who are either in Child- bed, or who, thro' ſome 
Fault of the Womb, have their menſtrual Diſcharges in an 
irregular manner. They are likewiſe proper for correcting and 
evacuating crude Humours, when the Digeſtion of thoſe who 
are recovering of a Fit of Sickneſs happens to be bad ; they 
are alſo beneficial to thoſe who labour under hypochondriacal 
Diſorders, whoſe Stomachs perpetually throw up acid Crudi- 
ties. Preparations of Aloes, on the other hand, adminiſtered 
without a proper Corrector, or in large Doſes, put the Blood 
into a quick Motion; for which Reaſon, plethoric Perſons, 
ſuch as are eaſily wrought upon, or ſuch as are ſubje& to Diſ- 
charges of Blood, ought altogether to abſtain from Alves, be- 
cauſe all aloetic Preparations have this peculiar Diſadvantage 
attending them, that they excite very painful Hæmorrhoi 
and drive the Blood towards the Region of the Loins, and Parts 
contain'd in the Pelvis. But beſides the Pills of Becherus, 
there are others not to be defrauded of their Worth, nor baniſh- 
ed from Uſe, in which Aloes is made up with other proper 
Ingredients, ſuch as the Pilulæ Tartarez of Schroder, the 
Aleophangine, the I Pilulz de Suctins Cratonis, 
and thoſe of Solonander. Hoffman. Medic, Rational. Syftemat. 
Tom. 3. Sett. 2. Cap. 5. | | | 
The Author might have added the Pil. Ruff, and ſome 
others in our Diſpenſatory. 


M. Boulduc, 


* 


. | 


- 
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of their different 
As the reſinous Part of Aloes, contrary to other 
thartics charg'd with Reſin, is little or nothing Purgative ; 
Succotrine, which has the leaſt of that Refin, has been always 
preferr'd to the Hepatic for inward Uſes; and, on 
trary, the Hepatic, which has more of it, excels as much the 
other, on account of its external U for of 
Wounds, and cloſing the Lips of recent Cuts, &c. M. Boulduc 


and Hepatic 


by the reſinous, be 
Pre- 


and for nothi 
Solution. M. Bon 
times a Witneſs to the fatal Effects of a free Uſe of Elixir 
Proprietatis, and all Preparations of Aloes, which have either 
been ill made, or taken to Exceſs. * f 
M. Boulduc is fo far from approving a Separation of the 
reſinous from the faline Part of Aloes, that, on the contrary, 
he would have them more ſtrictly united by the Mediation of 
an Alcali, ſuch as the Salt of Tartar. We are not only to 
affiſt Nature under Diſorders by Remedies, but lend her our 
helping Hand in the Remedics themſelves. Hi. de P Acad. 
Nor ths Sciences, 1708. | 


ALozs Ros A rA, Roſated Aloes. 


Taxe of bright Succotrine Aloes in Powder, four Ounces ; 
of the e. of ge —_ — _ } and 
digeſt them her over a eat uper- 

 Avous Humidle) is exhaled, — the Remainder is of a 
due Conſiſtence for Pills, S. 4. | 


three times over; and in the Pharmacopeia Regia, it is di- 
rected with an Addition of Diagrydium, and Refin of Scam- 
mony z but that is now rejected. 'The ſame Diſpenſatory alſo 
orders another, with Infuſion of Violets ; but this is the moſt 
_ of them all, and the only one, that is now uſed in 


This is ordered, in the Auguftane macs Rei be done 
R 


PII LA DE ALos Lora, Pills of waſhed Aloes, 


Take of Aloes, diſſolved in the Juice of Roſes, and agait 
inſpiſſated, one Ounce ; of the Troches of Agaric, — 
Drams; of Maſtich, two Drams; Syrup of Damaſk 
— Hells Quantity; to make into a Maſs 


This is, in the Auguſlane Di „ under the Title of 
Pilulæ de Aloe lotd incerti Authoris, with the Addition of half 
a Dram of the Species Diamoſchu dulcis. It hath ftood alſo 
in the ſame manner in the College Diſpenſatories down to the 

ent, which hath alſo rejected that Species out of the Num- 

of that Claſs. Zwelfer finds Fault with the Title, becauſe 
roperly be ſaid in this Proceſs, nor indeed in any 
other, to be waſhed ; and directs the Aloes Roſata to be uſed 
in the Auguſtane, and other Diſpenſatories, as 
one with ich, from Nicolaus Myrepfius ; but 


te rw preſent 
Ypenſe ö 


particularly 


- Take of Aloes fix Ounces; of Coſtus, Spikenand, | Carpo- 
balſamum, Flowers of Juncus odoratus, each one Ounce ; 
of Caffia, one Ounce ; of Agaric, four Drams ; of Saf- 


fron, four Drams ; the Tops of Centaury, four Scruples ; - 


of Honey, two Ounces; Juice of Roſes, four Ounces 
Epith mum, one Ounce; of i i 


four Scruples; of Xylobalſamum, 


for = 


There are many other Compoſitions in this Form 


and in this Caſe is ſubj 
- ALOGOTRO 0 
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FE 


; 


| 
15 


115 


ei of Roſes, 
. -  Qunces and eats Scruples. Bruiſe them, and make 
into Pills with the Honey of Roſes, of which gi 


E 
21 


aſter Su Day, or every other Day, as 
. pleaſe, th = Dee of the Stomach and. Join, 
and chief Vou may dine and ſup during 


the taking of is ne and. 
Another, that purges both Phlegm and Bile, 
| Take of the Tops of Wormwood bruiſed and ſtrained, 


[ 


of Aloes very finely powdered, each one Ounce ; 
with the Juice of , eſpecially the Myrtle-Sp | 
make into Pills of the of a E- of when 
give three at a time. | 


Aloedarium from Philagrius, purging Bile and Phlegm. 

Take of the Medulla, or inner 
this, A Scammony, each five Drams ; 
Tops of Wormwood, . Drams ; with the Juice of 

make them into Pills, of the Bigneſs of a Chic 
pea, and give one-and-twenty at a time to adult Perſons. 
Humours. | | 

Take of Ales, Epithymum, Scammony, each two Drams z 
of Colocynthis, ic, each one ; make them 
into Pills with the Juice of Cabbage, and give fifteen at a 
time. ' | 


Another, made in the City of Tyre, 


Take of Scammony, two Outces ; of Aloes, one Dram ; 
of Maſtich, Bdallium, Þ » Wormwood, * wad 
Dram; make them into Pills with the Juice of Citrons, 
and the Rind of the fame, and give ſeven or nine at a 
time. If you would have them work ſmartly, give the 
Weight of four Scruples and a half, or more. 


This i Geely dend for bore Eyes, 2 
is is chie 1 pu 
y GE 3 


Take of Scammony, one Ounce; Rind of black 
done Ounce; Sal Ammoniac, one Dram; Root of All- 
heal, three Drams; Pepper, * each one Dram; 
r Bow. up erp ater into x like a Grecian Tony 
ve ſeven o ata time, 10 As * near. 
N * 


Another of Oribaſiur. | 


Take of Aloes two Ounces, of 
Maſtich, Saffr 
Caſſia, twelve 
make them into Pills of the 
coction of Penyroyal, and 
This cures : 

„tin Ti 


Aſarabacca, 
Drams ; of, 


1 25 Dram 

z © ithymum ve 5 

Ee of a Vetch, ih 

ive twenty-one for a Doſe. 
may alſo be made up 

abib, 1. Serm. 3. C. 


ALOFEL, according to Rulandus, or ALOFEL, according 
1. a Cloth made uſe of to cover a Veſſal. 
| 8, 4A, is an Adverb, uſed frequently when any 
thing is ſaid to without ſufficient Reaſonor Clue: Thus 
when a Fever di without any critical Evacuation, Hip- 
pocrates ſays it is reſoly d DEA ITE ſufficient Reaſon, 
to a 75 
exvie, from. , dif 
eee 


te, and Tpipe, to nouriſh. _ Unequal 


exec for E in the | Part 
receives 2 dobro Irs nh oh 3 
AR, ALoHoc, Mosonoc, or ALgsoT. Quick- 


ALOIDES, 


ALOH 
filver, Rulandus 
Eee 


AL O 


ALOI DES. Ali, paluftris,  Offie. Mont, 

Boerh. Ind. K. 4. 142.- Abbe patuftris, C. B. Pin. 86, 
e, J. B. 
7 


Ades, 


ohr. Hod. Bot. Fl. Ign. Alo Aia bon 
2 787. Chab. 567. Militaris — uf Ger. 5 825. 
Roi Hi. 1324. Merc, ow IG . it. 76. Mer. 
in. 77. „ fue militaris Aizoides . 1249. 
Hi. Oxon, of Stratiores foliis Aber, ſemine longo, 
Gundelſh. ap. Johr. Raii Synop. 


3. 7 Stratiotes aquaticus 
Bel fragt, Bod. in Theoph. 436. ATER ALOES, or, 
FRESH WATER SOLDIER. Date, i 
It has Leaves like the Aloe, but ſhorter and ſmaller, and 
rounded with fhort ſtiff Prickles, with Pods between them, 
like Orabs: claws, which opening, produce white three-Jeav'd 
Flowers, very much reſembling thoſe of Frog-bit {Mor/us 
Rane, Dale) and bearing ſmall yellow Chives. Its Roots con- 
fiſt of long, round, white Fibres, very like long Earth-worms, 
or the bigger Harp-ſtrings, which from. a ſhort Head, when 
the Plant puts forth Leaves, ſhoot down towards the Bottom 
of the Water, but ſeldom reach it. 'Belides thefe, it has other 
Fibres, which run obliquely, and propagate it after tho man- 
ner of Frog-bit. ; JEANS 291 
It grows in flow Streams, and Lakes of Standing-waters, 
and is often found in large Ditches by-Marſhes, wick moſt of 
its Leaves and Flowers above Water, the reſt of the Plant 
pay under it. 13 l | 


is Herb, in the Ile of Ely, flowers in June and July, and 


ſometimes in Auguft, - | 

The Fibres, with which it is furniſh'd inſtead of Roots, are 
ſhewn by knaviſh Mountebanks to old Women fort Worms, 
in a Vial full of Water, to make them look the bigger, the 
Cheats pretending they have brought them away from their 
Patients, by Virtue of their Medicines, Raii Hift. Plant. 
The Herb is uſed, being accounted among the Vulnerarics. 


T 
Dale. 

EC ES, (Lat. Vulpes) Muſcles of the Loins, the only 
ones of the Back, which grows to the Loins, otherwiſe called 
JI, Pfoai, arid by ſome reverpirepte, (read, alſo vevegunrpes, 
for which ſome ſubſtitute repeunrpes) Rufus Epheſius, Lib. 1. 


Cap. 30. 

ALOPECIA. A Diſtemper attended with Baldneſs, all 
or moſt of the Hair falling off. It is deriv'd from A, a 
Fox, becauſe this Animal is ſaid to be very ſubject to a Diſtem- 

which reſembles it. 
+ The Antients, amongſt whom the Diſorder ſeems to have 
been more common than it is amongſt us, have been pretty 
long in their Accounts of this Diſeaſe : But as Sennertus has 
collected from them all, I ſhall content myſelf with inſerting 


his Abridgment,, after having given the Sentuments of Celſus. 
re are two Kinds of Areas, in both which it is common 
for the outer Skin to grow dead, arid the Hairs firſt to wither, 


and then fall off ; and if the wounded, a thin Blood 
iſſues out, of a' ſcetid Smell. Areas in ſome are of 
à quicker, in others, of flower Growth; the worft is, what 
—_ and pinguikes the Skin, and renders it quite bare and 

ooth. | 

That called dawrixic, Alopeeia, ads itſelf under any 
Figure, and affects the Beard as well as the Head; the other, 
which, mou its N a 3 * opicto ts, bi: 
aſs ins from the Back-part of the Head, and cr t 
| 9 of two Fingers, till it has extended its — 1 Heads 
to both the Ears, and ſometimes to the Forehead, till both 


Heads meet in one. The Alopecia comes at an , the 
hiafis feldom but to Infants ; the firft is ve ek en off 

ut Medicine, the other often goes off © irſelf, 
Some exaſperate theſe Kinds of Areas by ſcraping them with 


a Knife, others anoint them with Catheretics mix'd with Oil, 
. eſpecially burnt Paper, dipt in Oil. Others again ſpread over 

the Place Reſin of Turpentine with Thapſia (deadly Carrot). 
But there is no better way than to ſhave the Part every Day 
 witha Razor; for in cutting away by little and little the 
outer Skin, the Roots of the Hairs are opened; nor muſt 
we deſiſt till we ſee the Skin ſet thick de era Hairs. It 
is proper to rub over the Place thus often ſhaved with Vitriol. 
Celſus, Lib, 6. Cap. 4. —— 

Of the Alopecia and Opniags . 


There is a peculiar Sort of Falling-off of the Hair, called 
FAX@Tixia 4 opecia, and Opis © Ophiafis. It has the 
Name of Alopecia, becauſe ſuch a Defluxion af Hairs often 

| to Foxes ; and it is termed Op>iafts from the Figure of 
the ſmooth and bald Parts, which wind about in the manner 
of a Serpent. In both theſe Affections it is common for the 
Hair to fall off by Handfuls at a time, ſo as to leave whole Spots 
ite bare 3 whence the Diſeaſe has alÞ the 
Area, [a bare Plot of Ground] and Ceſſus treats of Areas, Alo» 
bern. and Ophiaſig, in the fame Chapter. It took the Name 
of Area from the you ſee in Gardens in the Country; 
for as theſe are Plots diſpoſed here and there, and are bare and 
naked, as having nothing growing on them, ſo does the Skin, 
in this Affection, at certain Places, appear ſmooth and bald. 


ws off - TLC at. ar Bu oo Cm i aeditk.£4” 7... 


Danger, occafion 


Name of 


C > . 
* Fa \ 


re fo the Alo- 
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2 like a Serpent, to y Forehead. 
Ophiaſis there ſeems 20 re Malignity in the Cauſe, fince 
not only the Roots of the Hairs, but the Cuticle itſelf, is cor- 
roded as far as theſe Roats. reach, From what has been faid, 
the Alopecia and Ophialis may be defined, - a Defluxion of the 
Hairs of the Head, which' lays whole Places bare at a time, 
and owes its Riſe to a depray'd 
corrodes the Roots of the Hairs. 
The Author of the Treatiſe, De Meadicamentis facile 
bilibus, reckons Alopecia and Ophiafis: among the A ions 
which change the Colour af the Hair. But we ought to take 
Notice, that this Alteration is not a Property of that Defluxion 
2 _ — occaſions Areas ; but the Change of Co- 
in the Hair either precedes the Alopecia and Qphiaſis, 
when the Hairs from a vitiated Nutriment ſirſt — — 
and afterwards fall off; or this Alteration happens aſter the 
Alopecia and Ophiaſis. For when the -Hairs ſpring afieſh 
upon theſe Areas, or bare Spots, they appear white or yellow, 
as white Hairs uſe to grow the healed Spot of an Ulcer 
in the galled Back of a Horſe, which owe their Colour to a 
vitious Nutrition, and the 'Tenderneſs of the Skin. This is 
hinted allo by Celſus, Lib. 6. Cap. 1. where he obſerves, that 
the Ophiaſis affects only the Hair of the Head; but the Alo; 
ia extends itſelf to the very Beard. | 
The Cauſe of both Affections is a depraved and acrid Hu- 
mour, of ſome Kind or other, that corrodes the Roots of the 
Hain; tho” they generally proceed from a falt Phlegm, aduft 
or putrefy'd. Hence Galen, De Dif. 3 Cap. 4. writes, 
that theſs Maladies are the Conſequence of a depraved Nutri- 
tion of the Skin of the Head. The Reaſon why ſometimes an 
A ia, at other times an Ophiafis, are occaſioned, or that 
the Hairs ſometimes leave a ſtrait, ſometimes a crooked Area, 
is owing to the Quantity and Quality of the Matter : For if 
the Matter be thinner and more copious than ordinary, it cor- 
rodes the Hairs alike jn more and .larger Spots; if it be 
ſcantier, and mix'd with a groſs Humour, the Defluxion of 
Hairs becomgs unequal and crooked, becauſe the Humours, be- 
ing various and mixed, don't readily take their Courſe ſtrait 
forward, but creep ne Ea corroding the Hairs in their Way. 


E. 


and corrupted Humour, that 


The more remote Cauſes are the Heat of the Liver and 
Head, and eſpecially a Fault in the firſt and ſecond ConcoQtion, 
by which means ſalt and acrid Humou are 8 This 
Infirmity is Incident to all Ages, but eſpecially to Childhood, 
and ſucceeds the Des, Achores, and Favi. | 

wr wy, this Diſeaſe uh 1 Toy um 2 E 
malignant Cauſes, amo alen, c » Med. Sec. 
Loc. Lib. 1. Cap. 2. wa Iv eating of — becauſe 
they contribute much to the generating of vitious and corrupt 
Humours. Among other Canes of this Kind, we may reckon 
the Pox, which alſo corrodes the Roots of the Hairs ; and other 
maenapt and contagious Diſtempers may have the ſame 


The Alopecia is diſtinguiſh'd from the Ophiaſis by the Form 
of its Area, and in that it occaſions only a Falling-off of the 
Hair, whereas in the Ophiaſis not only the Hairs Gal off, but 
the Skin is excoriated, and c its Colour, ſometimes turn- 
ing whiter, ſometimes paler, .or blacker ; and if it be pricked, 
a ſerous Blood iſſues out. | 

The Alopecia and Ophiaſis differ from the Tinea; for in 
the Ophiaſis the Excoriation in the Skin is but Acial, and 
when it is healed, the Hairs grow again; but in the Tinea, the 

coriation and Exulceration are deeper, and the Skin is often- 
times fo. vitiated, that the Hairs never grow again. 

As to Signs of the Cauſes, the kind of peccant Humour 

be known by the Colour of the Skin; for the better Obſerva- 

uy ray , the —_- = — mY I, 

and the Skin rubbed; and there are other Si y h 

you wy E tv Humour abotinds in the Body: The 
airs alfo, when grow again, will ſhew by their Colout, 

which varies, according to the Nature of the morbific Matter, 

-what kind of Humour 1s the Cauſe of this Affection. 

The Alopecia and Ophiaſis, tho“ not attended with much 
eformity ; and among the Romans, thoſe 
Slaves, who were affected with an Area, and eſpeefally an 
| were fold at a lower Price; and, in dur Ty 
2 Areas are matter of Diſgrace, as giving a Suſpicion of 

Whether the Alopecia or Ophiaſis be moſt eaſy to cure, Au- 
thort are divided in their Sentiments. Celſus and Ave write, 


that the Ophiafis is ſooner cured than the Alopecia. nder, 
Lid. 1, Cap. 2: and Serapion, Lib. 1. Cap. 1. — the contrary. 


But Celſus 8 chiefly of the Ophiaſis of Infants, which 
often 4 off of iti 7 by the Benet d 3 But 
Ovhiafl — 


des | 
in Ad its, indeedinany Age, if the Alopecis 


AL O 


pared together, er all accounts more difficult. 


er and more mali 
my of the Hains, but 


to cure, as owing its R 
Humour, that corrodes — — 


the Skin itſelf, which does not 


y the 


The more inveterate either of theſe 2322 is grown, | 


the more ſtubborn it is to be remedied ; and the 
If the Place red with Fa there is 


Cure; and the r it does ſo 
I” 4 va: Art not red wh Fasten, *ewill be in vain te 


ages Cn: er whites the Shin b thick ind 
fattiſh, and abſolutely bald and ſmooth. 


Hope of a 


| Alopecia and jaſis from a Leproſy, 2 from. 

the Venereal urs hoe fo bs mateg;, belongs that Diſtemper 

is removed. | 
There is of a Cure, Sara he 


Arras adj oining to 
For the Parts next the ſound ones, ate leb perverted from their 


natutal State, and are therefore ſooner reſtored, and begin to 


Hairs. 


If a vitious Humour abounds in, the whole Body, it is firſt 


of all to be evacuated z otherwiſe it would continually foment 
the Diſcaſe. And ſo if it accompanies the Lues Venerea, this 


latter muſt firſt be cured, before the other can be removed. 


So alſo a Diftemperature of the Viſcera, on Which depends the 


Generation of vitious Humours, i; to be recti d. The an- 


tecedent Cauſe being removed, the continent or immediate 
Cauſe is to be taken off. This Galen ts by Repellents and. 

IVES 3 dor Cory cou be taken at the ſame time to reſtore 
the Skin to its natural I emperament. 

Firſt then, the whole Body is to be purged by Remedies ac- 
commodated to- the Nature of. the 65 6 Humour. After 
this, Galen Ln — an Apophlegmatiſm for Evacuation of 
the Head in partic 

As to the Matter, while it is „e Gee and in its Be- 

inning, before the Areas are formed, Cal makes uſe of 

epellents. This is what Auiſena alſo adviſes, when he tells, 


that the Remedies for an Alopecia muſt be ſuch as, by a made. 
rate Aſtringency, ſtrengthen the Skin of the Head, in Septima 
guarti Tra. 1. Cap. GG. Theſe Medicines, ſays he, muſt be 
dc of a corroborating and repellin repelling Quality, by which means 
* the Heed een ee . t 
Matter. But where the Alopecia and Ophiaſis y 
formed, Repdllents have no Place, neither in theſe Pry 
in the Itch. 

2. 4 che Areas are already formed, and the Matter lod in 

iy are to be uſed. Theſe are to be hot in 

Quality, of fine Parts, and not too dry ; for if chey ſhould be 
of a drying Nature, they would not only: diſcuſs the yitious 
Humours, but alſo what ſhould nourjſh-the Hair. And if the 
Temperament of the Skin be too hot and dry, as it is in con- 
firmed Areas, cooling and moiſtening Medicines are to be | in- 
termix'd with the other Topics, 

The Remedies which remove the proximate Cauſe of this 
Malady, are called 4]aovſug/]mxe, ** Metaſyncritica?* ¶ See 
the Word]. Here, firſt, if any corrupt Hairs ſtill r they 
are to be drawn qut either with Tweezers, or by Dropaciſm ; 
or the Place muſt be ſhaved with a Razor, Then the Head 

muſt be waſhed with Lye, in which Capillus Veneris, Poly- 
trichum, Abrotanum, 4. ſuch kind of Herbs, have been boiled; 
after the Waſhing, let the Place be rubhed with a Linen Cloth, 
not too ſoft, nor too dry, Ne aw; 
after which let Topics be- » ſuch as e 
tium, and Roots of white 2. (which laſt are Eee to 
reftore the Hairs after Combuſtions) Rocket-ſced, Nitre, Oil 
of Bays, Tar, Sulphur, the Powder and Aſhes of Abrotanum, 
the Root of Sowbread, of Hellebore, the Seed of Staves-acre, 
er Dung, and, which are ſtronger than all the reſt, 
pſia and uphorbium 3 theſe laſt, the freſher they ny! Xe, 
the more they retain of Acrimony, which they loſe 
kept. Choice is to be made of theſe, as ſhall appear 4 —— 
to be Cate, and due Application is to be made. For not allithe 
Medicines juſt now enumerated are proper for all Areas, at all 
Seaſons, in all their Degrees, and whether more 
terate; for each has its proper Staſan and ure: To a be- 
ginning and flight Diſeaſe, a weak R to an inveterate 
one, ſtrong Medicines are beſt accommodated ; ; to tender Bodies, 
as of Women and Children, gentle Topics ; to thoſe of adult 
Perſons, and Men, ſmarter ones are to be apply d. 
"Galen, De Compoſ. Med. Sec. Loca, Lib. 1. Cb. 1. has 
many — — to this Purpoſe, examin'd and ov by 
Experience, ſuch as thoſe of Heras, Gris, Oak es, 
Ortho Siculus, 8 Archigenes, Aſelepiades, Dion 6b 
Soramus, and others. recommends the 


Take of the Leaves of Arundo Greza burat, — ook 
of H calcin'd, one Dram; of Mouſ 


Drams [in Galen it is two Ounces]; cham in 
Vinegar, ee = " 


er will the Cure be; 


ſtanding Hairs, begin to ſend forth Hairs: 


or la inve- 


a L O 


Ton of the, Aſbes of of bans Reed, Goats, Hair burnt, 
aidentuir, Bear's Fa ' Cedar: Turpe f 
F e 


© Mice bun Th he hn 
l . e 27 : | 
0 one A Ju U 

est. Of, +, Gangs X 


Ta «of re 
Ty of cac equal Parts 


make into an 


Take of Euphor a rendes | 
Sulphur er-. dns Dian; W ax, as, fix 
Drams ; melt them up, AN. * them t = with Oil 

NEARS ar, This is the M . 
| accommodated to the. Diſeaſe,” when 
oma inveterate. 4X 

To 2 more moderate Degree of the Diſtemper, a Remed 
prepared of A the Roots Rs ref 


or 
ied who Ol or Ol of Bays, or Tar, will be ſuf-- 


H 


cient, 
| Take of Ras Naſturtium Nit and 
with Oil of Bays, or Tar. Or, Wh be 2 
adapted to Wonen and Children, 
kf peu, the Aſhes of the dee and Bark of 
Frankincenſe, an equal antity; of Bear's Fat, 
101 Gi of bitter Almonds, a Su N . a Lini- 
ment. 5 If — be yan i», 2 ranger, ou 
ay roth of the ulphur Wh Cal, 
1 "ID Nitre, or even Thapſi fi. Or Or, whe 
Take of Muſtard, Thapſia, and Seed of Naſturtium, 
Parts reduce "them to a fine Powder, and add * 
Oil of Bays and Reſin, of each a fuſkcient Quancity ; 
and make er a Plaſter by the Fire · ſide. E 
A Multitude of ſuch Remedies are eyery-where t | 
in the Works of Yaleſeus de Taranta Ronattetiug, Wee 
Tie and other praStca Phyſicians, 
n uſing the ſtronger Kinds of Medicines, obſ 
the ſofter — more liquid Sorts, and ſuch * * . 4 
e Mixture of Oils, which moderate in ſome meaſure their 
orce; and then taking Notice of what Alteratiqn is wrought 
in phe Part affected by the As r increaſe or diminiſh 
Now an Alteration 


its hy. ion. 
; cover d by 2 hrs Wo whether the Skin bz 


— 2 redder, or Will ri with a ſtroi tle F 
or the greateſt Care is to be taken, ef * Skin . 
rakes by the repeated Uſe of the ſtronger Medicines. . It is 
farther to * obſerved, with raſpect to co upd Medicines, 


that, if the Parts are quite bare, they 3 fitteſt to be uſed in 
a ſolid Form, as by way of. ute ue if if the Hajrs are not 
clean gone, more liquid and ſofter Forms, ſuch as Linimepts 
panty, Ay moſt convenient. 
milder Topics muſt remain Ni ight and Day on the Part, 
that they might be able to exert their Force; the ſtronter ones, 
you can perceive they wy made ſome Alteration in , 
in, Pain to be felt. Therefore in 
Bar ad e art is to be i once pr twice ty: 
have had to tou 1 » Tecourſe m 
be 1 nd ones g ve DN, Part is, to-haancinted with the 
Fat 1 n Oil of Pill, or ſome ſuch Anodyne Medi- 
cine; for i be kept. on lon — will 
burn the Skin. Thea | brz 2 I 77 = Ta he 
had ſeen not a few Nada _ b ſe of too 2 
edicines, were reduced to a pe ldneſs, or remained 
1 their e d it's a may e 4 
Regimen of Diet is alſo effeftual i an th 
Alec and ach Malt cats are to of; en as 75 
5 * 52 the breeding ny 
Food be ag contain Fj vice, which 
refify.the EY 2 t the Patient from WI 
uy the Body be purged ;. for Wine {eryes as a Vehigle to gar 
Lug . 1 inte ehe Veins. Aker fu 
ld, an of aſs 
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— FOX-TAIL,, 5 e 5 


ee 


41 0 


Height of a Cubit, or a Cubit and 


, 


2 Grand bor wich 
'& near Frontiane, chiefly in ſandy t wi 
a ſhort Spike, and a low 8 J not above a Foot high, and 
very ſlender in the upper Part. it Hift. 1265. 

2 any Virtues aſcrib'd to 1 * 

above, enumerates the following Species: 

1. 2 Alopecuro 5 ile Glabrum, cum Pilis . longiuſcults 
in ſpica, Onocordon mihi dnaminatum, JB Alopecuroides Ma- 
jor, „ Phalaroides Majus, Park. Gr. Phalaroides majus, 
ſeu Italicum, C. B. & forte etiam Phalaroides ſpica molli, 
Germanicum, C. B. Park. The MOST COMMON FOX- 
TAIL GRASS. This grows very plentiful in Meadows and 


Paſtures throughout Eng x 
2. Gramen Aquaticum geniculatum ſpicatum, C. B. Fluvi- 
quat, ſpicatum, Park. SPIKED 


atile ſbicatum, Ger. 
3 Gramini Caudæ Muris purpuraſcenti aliquatenus ſmile, 


FLOTE-GRASS. 
; 2 Gramen Aleptcurinum minus, Ger. curoides ſpica 
Seu ſpica 8 
B. THE L 


longa majus & minus, Park. Typhoides, V. Seu 
CB. Cum Cauda Muris i J. 
BASTARD FOX-TAIL GRASS, 

. Gramin pumilum hirſutum ſpica NN molli, 
no l ran. THE DWARF HAIRY FOX-TAIL, WITH 
A WHITE. SPIKE INCLINING TO PUR- 

6. Gramen Alopecuroides ſpica „C. B. Alop. ſpice 


aſp. brevi, Park, Gra. cum cauda Leporis a 
murina, I. B. 3 aſpera Bauhini. Ger. Emac. 
ROUGH-EAR'D FOX-TAIL GRASS, 

7, Gramen Alopecuros ſpica longa tementaſa candicante, J. B. 
Alopecuros major ſdica longiore, C. B. Gr. 5 alte- 
rum radice repente, ſeu Pſeude-Schamanthum Mon 1 
Park, Schamathum adulterinum, Ger. GREAT LONG-. 
EAR'D FOX-TAIL GRASS. 

8. Alopecures maxima Anglica, Park. Altera maxima Anglica 
paludsſa, Ger. Emac. Altera maxima Anglica * froe 
Gramen Aleopecuroides maximum, J, B. Lob. > — alt, 
GREAT ENGLEH MARSH FOX-TAIL GRASS. 

9. Gramen Alopecuroidi accedens ac Phalaridi, ofdice — 2 


uſcula, folio lanuginoſo, J. B. Typhoidet molle, 
4270 A 3 Long-ear'd ſoft-leaved FOX- 


10. Gramen cum cauda muris, foliis hirſutis, J. B. Y- 
oides culmo reclinato, C. B. 1 ma jus, . 
E GREAT BASTARD FOX-TAIL GRASS. 
11. Gramen Alepecures altera Labelii, J. B. ONE OF 
THE. . SPECIES OF FOX-TAIL OBSERV'D By 


LOBEL. 
12. Gramen Alopecuros minos ſpica tore, C. B. Cauda 
— Maonſdilienfium, Adv. * FOX-TAIL OF 
„2 Sade matinis Hics' nid, ' Gr B 
. Gramen maximum ſpica a, 
5 N Park. ella bunten, Ge. mac. 
GREATEST CATS FAI. GRASS. © Raii Hift. 


p. 126 | 
ALOPEX is a Sea-fiſh, mention'd by Oribaſius, ( Med. 


er. 


Coll. Lib. 2. Cap. 58.) among thoſe which ently 

cons up the Rivers into freſh Water, and are bard of Con- 

on. ; | 

. ALOSA five CLUPEA, the Shad: It is a Sea-fiſh, which 
often travels into Rivers; it grows to the Bigneſs of a Salmon; 

it is cover'd with large Scales, bur thin and eaſy to be pulled 


the Top of its Head, above its E a Bone or a on 

both Sides, which is bright and ſhines ; its Tongue is blackiſh, 

the Back is of à yellowiſh White, the Sides and of a 

filver Colour. This Fiſh loves Salt, and has a delicious Taſte ; 

it contains a great deal of volatile Salt and Oil. When this 

Fiſh is not very freſh, it has a Tafte ſomewhat acrid, which 

offends the Gums of thoſe who eat it. by" 
They find in the Head of this Fiſh a ſtony Bone, which is 

Aperitive, and for the Gravel and Stone, and to abſorb 
A id | ; j I k : | | / we AT 
The Stomach of "this Fiſh, dried and reduc'd to Powder, is 

wy 

2222 

"+ - 

N 

it be modera ; os | 43K 

> It's faid this Fiſh is fo afraid of Thunder, that the Noiſe 

thereof many times kills it 


- 


other. To the 


a, froe ſpica 


= 


out of Fear. Rendeletizs ſays, fies probably Meal made of very new 


| 4 LP 


772 ͤ ONE 
ickle Shad to 5 ing it into 
echr Bart 3 but "6s nt fo wel el tiles. - Ents or | 

4. | 
2 Flower of Salt. Rulandus. 
ALPAM. This is the Siliquoſa Indica flore tripetalo, 


fili- 
repletis. Raii . 
The Stem of this Plant, which divides itſelf twice or thrice, 
is covered with a Bark ag” n Colour, inodorous, 
and of an acid aftringent Taſte. —— are of a whitiſh 
Wood, Pith running thro' them, and are diſtin- 
iſhed into Joints. "The Root is red, ed of a great 
umber of cry, Tye, which _ diſperſe themſelves on 
every Side, ves are of a narrow oblong Form, 
ſharp Point, of a een on the 


ax OI in 2 
ide, but 
much . interwoven with many Veins and Fibres, 


d are ſet r thick, ſhort Pedicles, which are flat on 
Inſide. have a Smell not ungrateful, and taſte ſome- 
what acrid. The Flowers, which are of a dark-purple Colour, 
and inodorous, pow on very ſlender, round Pedicles, ſome- 
times two or together, and conſiſt of three broadiſh, 
ſharp-pointed Leaves, Which are covered on the Outſide with 
very white Hairs, and in the Middle have their Stylus divided 
into three oblong, red Stamina or Chives, that croſs one an- 
lowers ſucceed the Pods,- which are ; 
pointed, round, and full of a carnoſe Pulp, but without 


at leaſt any that are diſcernible. | j 
Soils ; and is found in great 


It delights in fandy, open 
Plen in ae and Mondabelle, and many other Places. 
It bears Flowers and Fruit, as well at the End of the Year 
as in the Beginning, and is always full of Leaves. | 
Any Part of this Shrub, made into an Ointment with Oil, is 
a powerful Remedy in caſe of the Scab, and old Ulcers. | 
The Juice of the Leaves, with Calamus Aromaticus, is 
good againſt the Venom of Serpents ; and the Root bruiſed 
with Juice of Lemon, tied in a little Knot, and thruſt up the 
Noſe, by way of Errhine, is eſteemed a Specific againſt the 
Bite of the t called lus, or Cobra Capella, The 
Poiſon of a young Cobra 4 is alſo expelled by the Root 
drank in Cow's-milk. © For the fame Purppſe Cataplaſms are 
likewiſe uſed, made of this Root and Calamus Aromaticus. 
- ALPHABETUM CHYMICUM. Raymond Lully has 
reſented the World with a Chymical Alphabet, but to what 
„and with what Deſign, will be a difficult Matter to diſ- 
cover, eſpecially till it can be underſtood ; and till then I ſhall 
beg Leave to give it in his own Words, it being very difficult 
to tranſlate what one cannot comprehend. © He 
| Significationes Literarum hujus Telamenti. 
A Sigmificat Deum. | | 
8 — /Ion 1 
ini ſicat Salis petram. 
D 97 at 2 a 
E Significat Menſtruale. 
F Srymficat Lunam claram. 
S Siynificat Mercurium nofirum. 
H S:gneficat Solem purum. 
I Significat compoſitum Lune. 
K Significat compoſitum Solis. 
L Significat terram compoſiti Lune. 
M Srgmficat aquam compoſiti Luug. 
N Signeficat aerem compoſiti Lune. 
O Sigmrficat terram compoſiti Solis. 
P Significat aquam compoſiti Solis. 
Q Srgnificat aerem compoſiti Solis. 
R Significat ignem — Solis.. 
: Significat lapidem album. 
1 Sigmficat Medicinam corporis rubet. . 
U 3 calorem fumi ſecreti, 
X Signeficat ighem ficcum cineris. 
Y Significat calorem balnei. - . 
| Z Sigmificat ſeparationem Liquorum. 
K Mien, — apageoyr _ — ED 
„ an Arabic Word, ich ſignifies Sugat- 
„or Barley-ſugar. - Blancard. 5 
| HESERA, the fame-as ALFESERA, which ſee. 
 ALPHITA, &aerre, the Plural Number of dagiror; it is 
ſaid to ſignify, ſtriftly, the Meal of Barley hull'd and parch'd-; 
though ſome take it to be the Meal of Barley, as das, ac- 


.cording to their Interpretation, is the Meal of Wheat. It is 


Meal of all forts of And Galen tells us, It ſignifies 

— and 4 e e — 
dx ; i ion ſeems 

cones — : 

err Texan is alſo mention'd b 


tes, and ſigni- 
5 Barley before it 
was 


* 


was laid to dry in the Granaries. It ſeems it was the Cuſtom 
amongſt the Antients, eſpecially thoſe who, liv'd in moiſt Situ- 
ations, to ſet a Poſt erect upon a Floor, and lay their Barley 
round it, to dry, ſo that the Heap reſembled a Cone (xr). 
"AAQiTE Temarie then was Meal made of Barley, before it was 
laid to dry in this manner; though Galen ſays, ſome took it 
to ſignify Meal made of Barley os pes 

Hence 49:7 was alſo taken for a kind of Haſty-pudding, 
which the Romans call'd POLENTA. It was — 
made of Barley-meal moiſten d with Aer or any other 
Liquid, as Wine, Muſt, or Hydromel. is Was a very 
common Food, eſpecially amongſt the Soldiery, and therefore 
we may conclude it was eſteemed very coarſe. Hippocrates 
8 orders 4apre medicinally, without Salt (dare). 


ence 

ALPHITEDON, «apr7nd\r, was 
when the Bone was broken into very 
Alphita. 

ALPHUS, 4ag0-, one of the three Species of Vitilige, 
the other being Melas and Leuce, deſcribed by Celſus; in 
which, ſays he, the Skin is of a white Colour, with a kind 
of Roughneſs for the moſt part, not continuous, but ſprinkled 
with ſomewhat like Drops; ſometimes it ſpreads to a conſider- 
able Breadth, with ſome void Intervals. Celſas, Lib. 5. 

18. 
| e Authors make but two Species of Vitiligo, compre- 
hending the Melas under the common Name Alrkus. 

The Alphi bear the ſame Analogy to the Leuce, [Asdun] as 
the Scabies to the Lepra: For the Leuce commonly deſcends 
deep in the Fleſh, and infects the Hairs with their own Colour, 
but the Alphus ſticks in the Superficies ; though now-and-then 
they take deeper Root, and alſo change the Colour of the 
Hairs. The Alphus, for the moſt part, is of a milder Nature 
than the Leuce, and gives way to moderate Remedies ; but 
when grown inveterate, it approaches more and more to the 
Nature of the Leuce, and has Need of the ſame Medicines. 
Actuarius, Meth. Med. Lib. 2. Cap. 11. 

The Species of Vitiligo called the Leuce, is ted from 
a pituitous and glutinous Blood, which by Length of Time 
aſſumes a whiter Colour. The Alphus has a like Original, 
but does not penetrate the Fleſh, ſticking only about the Skin. 
The Alphus is generated from a pituitous Humour, the black 
from an atrabilious, The Lo is generated by a Humour 
that ſinks deep within the Fleſh, but the Scabies principally 
affects the Superficies of the Skin. | 

One of the moſt certain Remedies for theſe fort of Diſtem- 

is to waſh the Parts affected with Lime and Water, made 


apply'd to a Fracture, 
Lal Fragments, like 


conſiderably ſtrong or thick, which is done by pouring Water 


upon Lime-ſtones waſhed and dried. But the Alphus requires 
only a thin or weak Liquor, the Scabies a thicker, but the 
- Lepra a very thick or wang, Frm The Root of Tarragon in 

Vin cures the Alphus, being waſhed therewith, and both 
the Hellebores do the fame. The Decoction of bitter Lupines, 
or the Meal thereof, with Honey or Vinegar, externally uſed, 
have a like Effect. Other Remedies are, the Bark of Caper- 
roots and Vi „Lily-roots and Honey, Onion and Vinegar 
apply d in the dun, the Dung of a Lizard, Starlings fed only 
on Rice, and the Shell of the Cuttlefiſh calcined, Oribaſius 
de Morb. curat. Lib. 3. Cap. 58. 

The Alphus is ſo called from dapeiro, an old Word, ſigni- 
fying to change, becauſe it the Colour of the Skin. It 
Has the ſame kind of * > with the Leuce and Lepra, only 
is not ſo deeply rooted, but like Scales ticking on the Skin, 
the white ones being derived from a phlegmatic, the black ones 
from an atrabilious, Humour. 

To cure the white and black Alphus : 


Take F ig-leaves, Sulphur vivum, Alum, of each an 
Quantity, and Vinegar, and anoint the affected Parts, it 
being an excellent Medicine. 


For the black Alphus, in particular : 


Take of black Hellebore, and Terra Cimelia, equal Quanti- 
ties, and dilute them in Water, or Vinegar, 
Thickneſs of Lees of Oil, and therewith anoint the Parts 
in the Sun, being firſt well rubb'd over. 


For the black us, when grown inveterate and harden'd 
fo « Calis on the Saperkcies of the Skin EIS, 


Take of the Root of the black Chameleon, nine Ounces ; 
Sulphur vivum, two Ounces ; Aphronitre, one Ounce: 
Macerate them in Vinegar, and therewith anoint the 
Parts in the Sun. * ; 


Another moſt effectual Medicine, and ſweet-ſcented withal, 
is as follows : | 


Vor. L 


WEED. Dal 


to the 


' Barley-meal. ¶ Farina Hardeacea, by which, no ds 


white Alphus ; vis. 


Take of Myrrh, Sulphur vivum, Spuma Nitri, white Hel- 
lebore, each two Ounces ; _ burnt Baſtard-ſpurige, an 
Ounce and an half : Make them into a Wach. bal, and 
uſe them in the Bath, or in the Sun with Vinegar. 


But here is to be noted, with reference to all that has been 

ſaid, t Purging ought to precede external Applications. 
For the white Alp 1 may begin with Gallus Hiera, or 
Pils of Colocynthis Aloes ; and for the black fort, you 
may purge with black Hellebore and Epithymum. Actius 
Tetr. erm, 1. Cap. 132. 

ALRAMUDI cineritious. Rulandus. 

ALRATICA, a Word uſed by Aibucaſit, to ſignify the 
total or partial Imperforation of the Vagina, whether natural 
or accidental, 

. ALSAMACH, or ALSEMACH, the Arabic Name for 
the great Foramen in the Os Petroſum. 

. ALSECH, Alumen Jamei. Rulandus, That is, Alumen 
Fay: | 

ALSELAT, Burnt Copper. Rulandus. 

9 8 

1. Alſinaftrum Gratiolæ folio, 9 2 & Alfinaſtrum 
Gali fol, Ibid, Found by Mr. F. Fre, 2 
Ground, on the Common juſt by the Road from £/tham to 
. Syn. Stirp. Brit. 346. 
| The Roots are compoſed of whiite Fibres coming out of the 
lower Joints of the Stalk, and diſpoſed in Whirls. The Stalk 
is divided on the Inſide, and lengthwiſe, into ten Cells, 
formed by little membranaceous Leaves, which are placed in 
Form of a Ray. It is chanelled throughout its Length and 
that Part which appears above the Water is pale, the other 
waſhed with a little Purple, and diſtinguiſhed with Joints, at 
the Diſtance of two Lines, to which are faſtened eight or ten 
Leaves, and ſometimes twelve, before the Stalk gets above the 
Water. "Theſe Leaves are diſpoſed in Rays, and are but about 
one third Part of a Line broad at their Baſe, to eight or ten 
Lines in Length. Thoſe which above the Water, are 
much broader and ſhorter not — unlike thoſe of the Glaux 
Maritima, C. B. The Flowers grow in theBoſoms of ſome of the 
Leaves, and conſiſt of four white round Petals, about one half 
of a Line in Diameter, placed round a Pointal, and 2 to 
the Diviſions of an Empalement, which is cut into four equal 
Segments. It has four very ſhort Chives ſuſtaining white Sum- 
mits. The Pointal at laſt becomes a round flat Capſule, ribbed 
like a Melon, having a Navel on the Forepart, and opening 
into four Parts to the very Baſe, and diſclofing many oblong 
Seeds. It flowers in July and Augu/t. Vaill. 

2. ar xr rom Here alba tetrapetalo. Vaill. 5. 

. 13 1 ſolium, flore roſes tripetals. Vail. 5. 
rtin's Tournefort. 

ALSINE. A Plant thus diſtinguiſhed, 

Ain, Dioſcorid. | | 

i. Alfine, Offic. Alfine minor, Park. Theat. 760. Aljine 
media, C. B. Pin. 250. Hiſt. Oxon. 2. 550. Tourn, Inſt. 
245. Elem. Bot. 208. Boerh. Ind. A. 209. Rupp. Flor. 
— * Dill. Cat. Giſſ. 41. Buxb. 16. 3 Bot. 1. 18. 

hyt. Brit. 6. Aſine minor ſiue media, Ger. 489. Emac 
611. Alfine vulgaris ſiue morſus Gallinæ, ]. B. 63. 
Raii Hiſt. 2. 1030. Synop. 3. 347 · Aline frve morfu Got. 
line, Chab. 449- Alfme minor media, Mer. Pin. 5. CHICK - 

ale. 


ome called Mouſear, becauſe its Leaves 
reſemble the Ears of Mice: But it has the Name of A//ine from 
Ave, lucus)], it delighting in Groves, and ſhady Places. 
Herb is like Pellitory of the Wall, but lower, and with 
_ Leaves, and not at all rough, but being rubbed; ſends 
2 A __ 1 n Qua 
t is of an aſtringent and refrigerati ity, on which 
Accounts it is — for e the E es, bein 
apply'd in a Cataplaſm with Polenta, The Juice of it, inſtill 
into the Ears, eaſeth the Pains thereof; and, in ſhort, it has 
the ſame Virtues, and ſerves for the ſame Purpoſes, as the 
Helxine. Dioſcorides, Lib. 4. Cap. 87. ö 
It grows in Gardens, eſpecially on the Walls. It fprings in 
the Midi of Winter, and withers away in the Heat of Sum- 
mer. It is weaker than the Helxine, but has a peculiar 
Virtue in Inflammations of the Eyes. It is good alſo in 
Ulcers, and Diſtempers of the Pudenda, being apply d with 
» Plin 
means the ſame as Dioſcorides by his 4).gi]a, commonly 4 


Chickwied 


ALSINE is by ſome 


ard Polenta.) Pliny, Lib. 27. Cap. 4 
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Chickwerd is 2 ſmall tender Plant, arifing above half a Foot 
high, having its wenk brittle talks — together, 
ch are found, and have two r ſharp-pointed 
green” Leaves, growing at each Joint; oppoſite ont to the 
other; on the Top of each Stalk, it bears many ſmall, ſtar- 
like, white Flowers, of five narrow Leaves apiece, with a 
green Calyx cut into as many Parts under them, Seed - 
veſſel is long and round, containing many ſmall, round, browniſh 


Seeds, The Root is ſmall and fibrous, — after Serd- 
time. It grows every-where in moift Places, and in Gardens 
"on ently 

ic 


is cooling and moiſtening, for Inflammations 
of the Liver, St. Antony's Fire, A= Pimples in the 
Face, being applied to the Parts affected as a Cataplaſm, or 
Cloths dipp'd in the Juice, laid on, and now-and-then 
ſhifted ; made into « Poultice with Hog's-lard, it helps hot 
8wellings and Tumours ; the Juice dropp'd into the Eyes, 
takes away Redneſs and Blootſhot. Miller ae 
N a great deal of Phlegm and Oil, but little 
t. 
It is ſweetening and thickening, it ſtops the Flux of the 
rhoides, and it miti Pain, being taken in De- 
coction, and externally apply d. Lemery de Dragues. _. 
Tt grows in watery Places, by the Sides of Hedges and Paths. 
The Herb is in Uſe ; it pa and moiftens, and has the 
Virtues of Pellitory of the 
It is ſuppoſed to be very nutritive and therefore a wholſome 
Food for Perſons in an Atrophy or Phthiſis. Dale. 

The Chickweed varies according to the Place of its Growth, 
as Tragus has obſerved. The Figure of the Mine media, 
Tabern. repreſents it high and ſpreading, as one finds it in 
ſhady Places, In Dodonæus's Figure it ap more low, 
buſhy, and like that which grows frequently in Gardens. I 
ſuſpect it is the Hine marina of this laſt Author, J. Bauhin 
ſuppoſes this to be the Species which he has named Aline Plan- 
tagin's folio, For my part, I do not like Dodoneus's Figure; 
and it ſeems to reſemble neither J. Baubin's Plant, nor that of 
which we ate ſpeaking: So that it is a Wonder, that Lobe 
ſhould make uſe of this 90 to repreſent the Chickweed ; 
but he had hut a confuſed Notion of it, as p Baubin demon- 
ſtrates. Thalius probably fpoke of this Plant, under the Name 
of AHſine minor; as he makes ſeveral Species of it, we muſt 
fay Al/oe minor folirs oblongis mucronatis, and not fimply 
25 ne miner, 86 C. Bauhin has done. 

The Chickweed is of an herby Taſte, a little ſaltiſh. 
Cordus found fomething nitrous in it; nevertheleſs, as it gives 
A my deep-red Colour to the blue 1 * its Salt ſeems to 
refernb e the Sal Ammoniac, which is natural in the Salt of 
— Earth, but in this Plant is diſſolved in a great Quantity of 

legm. J. Baubin affirms, That the diſtilled Water of 
Chickweed, or the Infufion of it in Wine, reſtores thoſe who 
are emaciated, after long Diſeaſes. Schroder commends it 
highly for the Phthific. e Uſe of this Plant cures Children 
of Convulſions ; and they give a Dram of its Powder for the 
Epilepſy. Solenander ſays, That its Powder being laid on the 
Piles, flops their immoderate Flux, and aſſuages the Pain. 
The Juice of Chickweed is vulnerary and deterfive, like the 
Sal Ammoniac, which is good to cleanſe the Mouth, and take 
away Inflammations. For ſpitting Blood, the Patients muſt 


eat Omelettes made of this Herb, minced ſmall, inſtead of 


Farſley. Applied to the Breafts, it diſſolves the curdled Milk 
and diffipates the too great Quantity of this Liquor. To all 
theſe Virtues we may add that of cooling, which is attributed 
to the Chickweed : For the greateſt Part of Remedies cool no 
-otherwiſe, than by quickening the Motion 'of the Blood, 
which, becauſe of ſome Obſtructions in the Bowels, ſtagnates, 
ferments more violently, and heats all the neighbouring Parts. 
Aperitives are capable of cooling in that Senſe, becauſe they 
open the Paſſages 2 which the Liquors ought to circu- 
late. The Antients, who in Remedies inquired more into the 
Effects than the Cauſes, ought not to be blamed for calling 
the greateſt of thoſe cooling, which are capable of aug- 
menting the Motion of the Humours. Every body knows, 
that Chickweed is frequently uſed to reſtore the Appetite to 
Canary-birds, Linnets, and other caged Birds: This Uſe is 
not new, Tragus, Anguillara, and ſeveral Authors, have 


1 * ny tnis olle, J. B PLANTAIN 
2. tapinis folio, J. B. 3. 3 A - 
LEAVED CHIC W ED. Iin aß laces, and among 
Y cs. 


Mr. Ray has deſcribed this Plant vety well, but he had no 
Reaſon to ſuſpect, that it was that which C. Baubin calls 
| Alfine aquatica medias: That of Baubin is very well engraved 

in Tabernemontanus, and is not often found 
: E HY Pyrenees, and the Alps. | 
e Petals of this are intire ; it is the Spergula Plantaginis 

felis. Dillen. Cat. Gif. 58. K MI 
3. Mine minor multicaulis, C. B. Pin. 280. Hi 
wa 132 3. 364. THE LEA nc w ON 


all, only it has no Aſtringency. 


but along the 


Ws Bawhin's Figure re is tranſpo ſed ; that of Tabernzmontanus 
2 is not bad. This Plant varies 
erg N 
little between 2 that which the ſame Author 
calls Am Perrin minima. If Tragus intended to comprehend 
it under his four Speties of Chickweed, he is miſtaken ; for 
its Flowers are whitiſh, and not blueiſh. ; 

This alſo has intire Petals : It is the Spergula multicaulis, 


19 Yom Sides feribus imbellatis albis, Inſt. 

4. Verna ra, far ibu s albis, - 
Caryophyllus — umbellatus, folio e C. P. Pin. 115 
Caryophyllus arvenſis umbelliferus, J. B. 3. 301. Haim 
Caryophyllzum arvenſe, Tabern. con. 233: 

his laſt Author's Figure is a great deal better than that of 

the Alfine verna, Lugd. Dalechampius, however, is the firſt 
who has aſcribed this Plant to its true Genus. Fabius Columna 
_ A it with that which he calls Eyfragia Linifolja. 
art 2. 68. h 

M. Vaillant has obſerved, That the Flower of this A!/me, 
or Spergula, has but three Chives ; and that the Pointal ends 
in three Threads, which are expanded horizontally, Martyn's 
Tournefort. | * 

5. Cramen Leucanthemon, Offic. Ger. 43. Emac. 47. 
Park. Tbeat. 1 225: Gramen Fuchſii five Leucanthemum, 
J. B. 3. 361. Chab. 448. 0 arvenſis glaber, 2 
majore, C. B. Pin. 210. Caryophyllus holofteus arvenjis glaber 
fore majore, Raii Hiſt. 2. 1027. Synop. 3. 346. Holofleum 
vernum ſeu Gramen Leucanthemum, Mer. Pia. 63. Holofleunt 
vernum, flore majore, Eupbraſia Gramen Tragi, Mere. Bot. 1. 

. Phyr. Brit. 60. Lychnis arvenſit glabra, flore majore, Hiſt. 


on. 2. 546. Boerh. Ind. A. Ny. Alſine pratenſis, graminea 
folio ampliore, Elem. Bot. 2 ourn. Inſt. 243. Dill. Cat. 
Giff. 50. Rupp. Flor. Jen. 87. Buxb. 18. Alfie bolgſtaa 


labra, folio gramines, fore majore, Volck. Flor. Nor. 21. 
Sc.. , e 


It grows in Woods, buſhy Places, and Hedges every-where, 
and flowers in the Spring. The Herb is uſed, which is of a 
refrigerating and drying Quality, and is good for Inflammations 
of che Eyes. Dale. | a 
Dodonæus affirms, That the Fruit of this Species is oblong z 
it to me to be rather ſpherical. R | 

The Juice of this Plant, its diſtilled Water, its Leaves and 
Flowers bruiſed, are to appeaſe the Inflammation of the 
Eyes; for which Reaſon Tragus calls it Euphraſia gramen, 


329- 
. M, atenſis, graminto folio - anguſitiore, Inſt, 

8 7 e a er, Tay mire, B. Pin, Fa. 
ramins Fuchſi Leucanthemo affinis, & fimilis planta, J. B. 
361, THE LESSER STV OH Aang Baht. 
eſpecially in a ſandy Soil, 

J. Baubin's Figure is 
næ montanus is good, un 


for nothing at all; that of Taber- 
the Name of Gramen floridion mi- 


nus, Icon. 232. 

Mr. Ray obſerves very well, That the Summits of this Spe- 
cies are red. 

7. Alſine pms yn, * Pin. 2 555 [ff major, 
repens, pererinis, J. B. 3. 362. Mine major, Pempt. 
e e c b a) 
and by the Sides of Brooks. | 

Mr, Ray had Reaſon to believe, that it was the ſame Plant 
with the Al/ine aquatica major, C. B. Pin, for the Aifine pala- 
Aris, Tabern, does not ſeem to be different from the ¶ in 
major of the fame Author. 

8. Alfine maxima folanifolia, Mentz, pug, Tab, 2. 

This Plant is larger than the preceding; its Leaves are 
waved and notched upon the Edges. Mr. Ray believes it to 
be but a Variety. 1 

M. Vaillant corrects our Author with regard to the Notches 
of the Leaves, and denies that any Mine has notched Leaves. 

: _ tenuifolia, J. B. 3. 364 FINE-LEAVED 
— — EE D. On the Borders of Triple Heath in Cam- 
tre. 

Th Plant intirely reſembles that which J. Baubin deſcribes 
to grow about Montpelier ; and I believe that C. Baubin has 
a it under the Name of A//fine nodeſe Germanicu. Prodr. 
116. 

This has intire Petals: T have called it Spergula tennifolia 
elatior. It flowers in May and une. | 

10. Alfne verna glabra, Bot. Monſp. deſc. 14. Mine 
tetrapetalos, Caryophylloides, quibuſdam Holofteum minimum, 
Raii Hiſt, 1025. ln olus Coops, Cat. Giſſ. 47. 
THE LEA CHWOR T. It is common in barren, 
gravelly Places. 


The Flower conſiſts of four white, blunt-pointed Petals, 
two Lines long, and half a Line broad. 'The Centre of the 
Flower is occupied by an oval Pointal, encompaſſed by four 
'Chives, with . and divided at Top in ſorm of a 
Croſs. The Empalement is tetraphyllous. The Fruit is cylin- 
drical and tranſparent, having cight Indentations at the 1 op. 
It flowers in April and May. Vaill. 
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ALT 


. fagaci, THE: 243. Saxifraga As- 
lica Alfmefolia N * ot. Rai Hil wo I, nopt 
Ed. 3. 345. ANNUAL PEARLWORT, 25 
The — of this is like that of the former ; but the Pe- 
tals of this are very ſoon loft, whereas thoſe of the former com- 
monly ſtick about the Fruit till it is ripe. The Seed-veſſel of 
this opens at Top into four or five Segments. It is faid to be 
found about _—_ and Conuley in Oxfordſbire. . : 
12. Alfine 17 N facie minima, ſeminibut nudir, Inſt. 244. 
Saxifraga paluſtris Anglica, Ger. Em. $67. Arenaria, J. B. 3. 
p- 2. 723. Vaill. 7. Spergula minor, foltis r 180 
culo adh, Dillen. Cat. Giff. 756. ENGLISH MA 
SAXIFRAGE. In boggy Places it flowers in 7uly. | 
13. Alfie ſaxatilis & mulltiflora, tapillaces folio, Inſt. 233. 
Alfine $9, onoides herbacea minor, Laritis folirs capillaceis, ex 
100 al plurimis, Pluk. Ph Tab. 75. | 
Fruit of this Plant (according to Mr, Faillant) opens 
into three Parts, from Top to Bottom. The Petals are entire. 
A 14. Alfine ſegrtulis, gramineis foli:s, unum latus ſpeftantibus. 
aill. 8. 
The Petals are entire; the Seeds are very ſmall and brown. 
It flowers in May i fe Ibid. 


15. Alfine ſpergulz facir, minima, ſeminibus marginatis, Inſt. 
244. Aline ſpergulz facie, minima, Bot. Monſp. 14. Spergula 
anna, ſenmne foliareo nigro, circuls allo membranaceo cincto. 
Mor. H. Ox. 2. 351. 

Dr. 1 * — W in Ireland, - Places. enen 

16. ur ſpergula difta major, C. B. Fin. 251. 

B. 3. Ns l SPURREY. It is often 

d amongſt Corn. | 


wruleo, 
URPLE SPURREY. Common in fandy Pla 


18. 


its glaucous Colour. I have 
Grounds about Gamlin- 


19. 13 D. 
_ Sherard. Raii Supp. 500. 2 
20. Hine HMperici folio, D. Vaillant, Inſt. 242. An 
longifolia ulig ineſis proveniens locis, J. 5.5 Lib. 19. 305 Al- 

aqumtica media, C. B. Pin. 251. Ane fontana, Tabern. 
fe. 712. LONG-LEAVED WATER CHICK WEED. 


In Boggs and watery Places. 
3 n „Its Flower is but too 
in TT mY has —4 w — entire hu ending in a 
int. are p immediat the ents of the 
88 which they cover; che Chives are ten in Num- 
der; the Pointal is ſurmounted by three "Threads, diſpoſed in a 
Triangle. The Alſine fontana, Labern. Ic. 712. reſembles our 
Plant 22 well riſon (H. Ox. 2. 551.) ſays, the Petals 
are bifid, but he is miſtaken. Mr. Ray (Synopſ. 348.) is like- 
wiſe miſtaken ; for he affirms, that they are divided in two, to 


the —_ J. Bauhin ſays, the Flower has ten white Pe- 
tals. Fall. 

21. Mine Aloma ſubbir ſuta, Linarie folio, Inft. 226. Lych- 
wordes Funipert 3. — Vaill. 1 * "7 


22. Alfine paiy/tris minima, floſculis alli, fructu Coriandri 
exigreo, Ment. Pug. Lab. 7. 

ALSINEFORMIS: A Plant thus diſtinguiſhed: 
 Miſmeformiis _ tricarpos, floſculis albis inapertis , 
Pluk. N b. ** Fig. 5. paluſtris, Portulace 
2 Come * ir, Raii Hiſt. 1035. 

—— 


Portulaca exirua five arven- 
ED, ot 


SMALL WATER CHICK- 
RSLANE, By Sou CALLED BLINKS. 

It flowers in the Spring, and is not uncommon in moiſt and 
boxyy Places. Dr. Dillenius ſays, the Flower is monopetalous. 

Vaillant affirms it to be pentapetalous. Martyn's Tourne- 
Kama UM, the Name of a Compound Medi- 
cine in Meſur, which he recommends much in Fevers at- 

ALTAFOR, — Tabnſo | 
| A 5 ire. Tohnſon. 

- ALTAMBUS. Rulendus explains this Lapis rubrur, that 

is, Human Blood. 

ALTANUs, the South-Weſt Wind. Rulandis. 

© TAG ALTART, or Arozzr, Quickſilver. Ra- 
Us. 

ALTERANTIA, Alteratives. Thus Medicines are called 
which induce a Change in the Blood and Juices for the better, 
without any manifeſt Operation or Evacuation. Alteratives, 
therefore, mult generally be either fuch Remedies as deſtroy 
. ſome prevailing 828 the Primæ Viæ, or in the Juices; 

or elſe ſuch as reſolve Concretions in the Blood -veſſeſs, and 
diſpoſe them, when thus reſolved, to paſs out of the Body by 
4 or ſome of = _ remarkable Evacuations. 

offman has given us a Diflertation on Alteratives, which 1 
er, = ic fem worthy of PONEE * 


4 Ws ; 


Ma is qua 


„ e the whole D yſcian conſiſt in : 

ſonably adminiſtering ings as are proper to erve or 

EN WC UAIG ts 6s rome teri of 

His Patient; Und, at the Tame time, in artfully avoi ing, 

whatever may be unwholſome or prejudicial ; it is plain, that 
| to acco 


nothing is 
ſradle Pere of PerfeQion, as a diſtin& and accurate Know- 
ledge of 1 avs which Health 99 or re- 
ſtored: Now this Knowledge ſuppoſes not only an Acquaint- 
ance with their Efficacy and Virtues, but alſo with their Ele- 
ments, and Manner of Operation z by which means a Phyſi- 
cian may be enabled to Judge, by ſolid Reaſon, what are the 
Things, in all the Materia 4h, which are ſerviceable or 
rejudicial, in this or that Diſtemper, to this or that particular 
erſon, at ſuch or ſuch a Seaſon, with a due R to all other 
Circumſtances. That he may rightly condu@ himſelf in theſe 
Affairs, and be ready furniſhed with proper Means to anſwer 
all Emergencies ; nothing ſeems fitter, and more conducive to 
the Purpoſe, than an 1 and compendious Diſtribution of all 
the Materia Medica, under certain Heads, according to their 
Principles, their Way of Operation, and the Effects which, 
_ ſuch and ſuch Conditions, they are qualified to pro- 
uce. 

There are, indeed, many Catalogues and Synopſes of Medi- 
cine, and ſome of them compoſed by learned Men ; but, if it 
be allowed to ſpeak the Truth, moſt of them are huddled toge- 
tber in ſuch a manner, as to be rather an Obſtacle than Fur- 
therance to ſolid and rational Pharmacy, and can ſcarce be per- 
uſed, by Men of Skill and Experience in the Art, without In- 
dignation. There you ſhall meet with many needleſs, and al- 
moſt innumerable es of Remedies ; as I myſelf, not long 
ſince, in a Medley of this kind, reckoned no leſs than fifty, 
which the Author diverſified, with reſpect to the Parts affected, 
the Diſeaſes for which they were proper, and their internal as 
well as external Effects. And theſe very Heads, or Claſſes, are 
fo diffuſe, and crowded with ſuch a Variety of Medicines, of 
different and manifeſtly contrary Nature, that whoever ſh 
confhde in them ſo far as to de upon them, without 
making a new and accurate Diſtinction, in the Preparation of 
= 1 muſt, of Neceſſity, fall into great Confuſion and 

akes. 

Wherefore it is my Opinion, that Medicines may be diſpoſed 
under their general Heads in a far more proper and compen- 
dious Way; if we conſider, that whatever is ſubſervient to the 
Ends of Medicine, is directed in its manner of acting towards 


the Removal of the Cauſes of Diſcaſes. But in every Diſeaſe 


there is a Depravation, either in the Motion, or in the Matter 
which is moved, or even diſpoſes to move: And ſince Motion 
is exceſſive or defective, either in the whole Body, or ſome Part 
of it ; and Matter is in the Fault, either upon account of its 
Quantity or Quality; all Remedies muſt, in general, be con- 
cerned in the Regulation of depraved Matter or Motion. To 
Matter vitiated in Quality, we appropriate Alteratives ; to Mat- 
ter offending in Quantity, Evacuants ; if, on the other hand 
the Motion is defective or impaired, or if the Parts have loft 
their proper Tone, reſtorative and corroborative Medicines are 
to be uſed ; and if the Motion is too intenſe and accelerated, or 
the Parts racked with Spaſms, then, and in that Caſe, ſedative 
and compoſing Medicines are, of all others, moſt efficaciouſly 
adminiſtered. 

Theſe are the four general Claſſes of Medicines, to which all 
the Stores, with which bountiful and indulgent Nature has en- 
riched the Art of Phyſic, may be reduced; for, by this means, 
and by the Aſſiſtance of theſe oo all the ſeveral Intentions 
of the medicinal Art may be exactly and effectually anſwered 
ſo that Hippocrates has given a Definition of Phyſic, which is, 
at once, beautiful and truly mechanical, when he ſays, That 
it is no more than an Addition and Subtraftion ſcaſonably made; 
a Subtraftion f thoſe Things which exceed, and an Addition 0 
72 Things which are deftttive : He whi beſt can do * two 

ings, 1s 2 efttemtd the beft Phyſician ; and the leſs 4 

ified for carrying on theſe two Deſigns, the more ig: 
norant he is of the true and genuine Principles of Phyſic, 2 
Flatibus, Lib. 3. 


Theri as to what relates to the Influence and Operation of 


Medicines, = act directly and immediately either upon the 
fluid or the ſoll terative and eva- 


Parts of the 1 ſo that 
cuating Medicines are appropriated to the Fluids, and thoſe of a 
cortobofative and compoſing Quality to the Solids, But as li- 
quid as well as ſolid Bodies, are of different Qualities, ſo they 
oducr their reſpeive Effect in different Ways; for ſome 
edicine, by their immediate Action, affect that moſt ſubtile 
arid eaſily moveable Fluid which is lodged in the Brain and 
Nerves, and is —5 chief beg of ex and e 
either by augmen its Quantity, or accelerating its ion 5 
ſuch as — cordial, and . Medicines ; Ad 
lling and ing its more violent Motions ; ſuch as anti 
yſteric and anodyne icines, Opiates, and Fœtids; which, 
even when exhibited in very inconſiderable Doſes, produce very 
ſudden, and almoſt inftantancous Effects. Other Medicines 
operate 
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xerate immediately upon the Blood and Juices themſelves ; 
uch as thoſe of the lluting, incraſſating, and attenuating Kind; 
'and alſo, ſuch. as are endowed with an abſorbent ity, or 
are calculated for ſubduing any corroſive or ſulphureous Acri- 


mony, 

Thoſe Medicines which induce a Change upon the Solids, 
produce their immediate Effects upon the more nervous Parts; 
ſuch as the Stomach and Inteſtines, which are endowed with a 
moſt exquiſite Senſation, To this Claſs belong all the medi- 
cinal Preparations of Minerals, which produce their Effects 
when given in ſmall Doſes, reſolve themſelves into Particles of 
an incredibly ſmall Size, without loſing their Texture and Vir- 
ties, enter the minuteſt Receſſes of the nervous Parts, and are 
with ſome Difficulty waſhed away : Such as, among Emetics, 
Emetic Tartar ; among falivating Medicines, White Precipi- 
tate ; among Sulphurs, the Sulphur of Antimony, prepared in 
my Method, to which volatile Salts mw be added : Other Sub- 
ſtances ſtrongly ſtimulate the neryous Parts, by that ſubtile cau- 
ſtic Salt with which they abound ; ſuch as, among Poiſons, Ar- 
ſenic ; among Purgatives, White and Black Hellebore, Gam- 
boge, Roſin of Jallap, and ſome more of the ſame Kind, to- 

ether with all Inſects, eſpecially Cantharides. Tis neverthe- 
eſs to be obſerved, that of Medicines of this Kind, ſome affect 
particular nervous Parts more than others ; for Inſtance, Mer- 
curial Preparations affect the Glands, the Lymphatic Ducts, 
and the Jaws themſelves ; Emetick Preparations of Antimony 
affect the Biliary Ducts; Preparations of Colocynth, the ner- 
vous Coats of the Inteſtines ; Hellebore, the 
rynx, and Aſpera Arteria; Cantharides, and other Inſects, the 
nervous, urinary, and ſeminal Ducts; and, in fine, oily vola- 
tile Salts and Sudorifics, prepared of the volatile Salts of Ani- 
mals, affect the Coats of the Arterial Veſſels. Some others of 
thoſe Medicines, that are appropriated to the Solids, infinuate 
their Virtues more effectually into the muſcular and fibrous, than 
into the nervous and membranous Parts; among the Number of 
which are all thoſe Corroboratives, which either abound with a 
ſulphureous, or with a mild aftringent, fixed, and earthy Prin- 
ciple. 

Ehe whole Body of Medicines in general, is, with Reaſon, 
diſtinguiſhed in this Manner ; and in this Manner are we to 
form our Ideas of their reſpective Methods of acting, and Man- 
ner of operating. I now come to treat of each Claſs in parti- 
cular ; But as the Art of Phyſic, in order to become rational, 
muſt be built upon moſt evident Cauſes, all obſcure ones bein 
rejefted, as Celſus ſays, not only by the Phyſician, but alſo 
from the Art of Ph te itſelf ; ſo that particular Branch of Phy- 
ſic which diſplays the Virtues of Medicines, and accounts for 
their Methods of Operation, is, in my Opinion, to be drawn 
not from obſcure and too remote Cauſes, nor from the atomical 
and geometrical Principles of the Magnitude and Figure of the 
Parts, which are in reality incomprehenſible ; but from Cauſes 
that are evident, immediate, comprehenſible, ſubjected to our 
Senſcs, and made known by Experience, This Method I ſhall 
at preſent follow, and in my Explication of the Virtues and 
Powers of Medicines, proceed in a Method that is plain, 
ſimple, and eaſy to be conceived ; but, forbearing to enumerate 
all the ſeveral Species belonging to each Claſs, I ſhall only touch 
upon the ſelect ones, ſuch as by their Worth have highly recom- 
mended themſelves to Mankind, and, as clearly as I can, ex- 
plain their Uſes, and Methods of operating. I ſhall begin with 
Alteratives, which make up the firſt Claſs of Medicines, and 
are principally employed in ee Matter that is faulty in 

int of Quality: But becauſe the Matter to be corrected in 
| Diſeaſes may be faulty in different reſpects, ſo *tis plain, that 

there muſt be various ies of Alteratives, adapted to the va- 
rious Defects of the offending Matter. For Inſtance: If the 
Juices of a human Body, which, in their natural State, are be- 
nign, mild, and balſamic, ſhould either acquire a falino-acid, 
and corroſive Quality, or aſſume a hot, ſubtile, ſulphureous In- 
temperies, or me thick, viſcid, and tenacious, or over- 
acid and corroſive; I ſay, in ſuch an Inſtance, Alteratives of 
four different Kinds ought to be adminiſtered : That is, Abſor- 
bents for imbibing and blunting the Acid; temperating Medicines 
for checking and mitigating the Rage of the bilious Intempe- 
ries ; penetrating Medicines for diſſolving and attenuating the 
thick and viſcid Juices ; and, in fine, Demulcents for ſheathi 
and mitigating the burning and corroſive Acrimony. 

In the firſt Kind of Alteratives are included Abſorbents ; the 

incipal of which are of Sea Subſtances, as the Mother of 

earl, Cockle-ſhells, Oyſter-ſhelk of all the ſeveral Species, 
Coral, red and white, and the Bones of the Cuttl : Of 
Animals, the Bones and Horns, whether ſubjected to boiling, 
and ſoftened by Evaporation, (which in Pharmacy is ſtyled Phi- 
loſophically prepared) or burnt in an open Fire, their Teeth 
and Claws, the Shells of Eggs, the Claws and Eyes of Crabs, 
the Jaws of Fiſhes, the animal and ſoſſile Unicorn: Of ſubter- 
raneous Subſtances, the * * Specularis, (or Selenite) Chalk, 
prepared Cryſtal, Oſteocolla, ( or the Bonebinder) all Stones 
calcined and burned, and various Kinds of Boles, Clays, and 
ſealed Earths : Of Metals, the Filings of Steel : Chymical 


ati, 


ſophagus, La- 


. loſophically pr 
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Preparations, all Salts . Ne Incineration, Cineres clavel- 

-aſh) Salt of mv Nitre, urinous Spirit of 
Sal Ammoniat, volatile Sal Ammoniac, the Magneſia alba, 
Tincture of Salt of Tartar, and of Antimony. 

"Tis the Nature and Property of all theſe Abſorbents, that 
they ſpeedily incorporate with any Acid that falls in their 
Way, imbibe it, blunt and deſtroy its corrofiveQuality, and are, 
along with it, changed into a third neutral and inoffenſive 
Body, This Effect is plain, from the Example of our extreme- 
ly corrofive Spiritus Nitri fumans, from Oil of Vitriol, Subli- 
mate Mercury, Aqua-regia, Aqua-fortis, and other mighty Cau- 
{tic Liquors z which, by the Addition of Filings of Iron, the 
Mixture of an alcaline Salt, or an earthy abſorbent Subſtanc 
loſe the Whole of their acid and corroding Qualities. But 57 
though all ſaline and earthy Alcalies agree in this, that they 
ſubdue . and change it into a third Subſtance, yet there 
is this Difference between them, that alcaline or lixivious Salts 
are quickly and totally diſſolved in the Body, not only by any 
Acid, but likewiſe by any aqueous Fluid; whereas earthy Sub- 
ſtances are not, without Difficulty, entirely diſſolved, as-is plain 
in Corals, Filings of Steel, and Quick Lime, which are never 
thoroughly diflolved by an Acid, eſpecially of the vegetable 
Kind, but always remain a kind of fixed earthy Subſtances : 
And, which is ſtill more, alcaline Salts, beſides their abſorbent 
Quality, do, after they have, in a manner, embraced the Acid, 
acquire a new and additional medicinal Virtue, which is, that 
of attenuating and colliquating the viſcid, ſlimy, and tenacious 

uices :- They are likewiſe gently ſtimulating, and either open 
the Belly, or promote a Diſcharge by Urine, or even by Perſpi- 
ration; and are, beſides, attended with this Advantage, that 
they quickly paſs through the excretory Ducts. But many 
other alcaline Subſtances, inſtead of being calculated to quicken 
and forward the Secretions, rather prove aſtringent by their Ef- 
fects, which is uſually the Caſe with Filings of Steel, Corals, 
Boles, and ſealed Earths. 

1. Since then, as earthy Alcalies are not diſſolved but by an 


Acid, we ought to be cautious in exhibiting them in Diſorders 


where the firſt Organs of Digeſtion, the Scene where Abſor- 
bents produce their principal Effects, are loaded with any Col- 
leftion of crude and viſcid Juices, leſt they ſhould adhere to 
them undiffolved, and fo oppreſs the Stomach, deſtroy the Ap- 
petite and Digeſtion, and render the Belly more coſtive, as has 
ſometimes happened in Fevers of the burning, bilious, and hec- 
tic Kind, which were attended with a Decay of the Periſtaltic 
Motion, and of the conſtrictory or retentive Force of the 
Stomach. 

2. On the other hand, becauſe theſe Abſorbents ſo readily de- 
ſtroy and conſume the Acids, and becauſe Acidity is what prin- 
cipally infringes and interferes with the Efficacy of Cathartics and 
Emetics, they are very uſefully, where there is any juſt Suſpi- 
cion of the Redundance of an Acid, preſcribed before Vomit- 
ing and Purging, by way of Digeſtive. 

3. Tho? all earthy Subſtances abſorb and blunt an Acid, yet 
upon account of their different Natures and Textures, it ſome- 
times happens that they produce very different Effects, and ſuch 
as are often contrary to the Intention of the Preſcriber ; tis 
therefore neceſſary we ſhould be very cautious in our Choice of 
ſuch as we deſign to uſe : When, for Inftance, a Phyſician de- 
ſires, beſides an abſorbent Quality, a corroborative and aſtringent 
Virtue, marine Subſtances are chiefly proper for anſwering his 
Intention, ſuch as Coral, Oyſter- ell, the Shells of I, 
and the various Species of Earths, or Marls, eſpecially ſuch as 
are generally called ſealed. If he defires a gentler Aſtringent, 
Mother of Pearl, and Shells, beſt anſwer his Intention; and if 
a Flux of the Seminal Matter is to be reſtrained, the Bones of 
the Cuttle-fiſh are peculiarly proper for that Purpoſe. When, 
by Abſorbents, a laxative Effect is, at the ſame time, to be pro- 
duced : The Magneſia alba, duly prepared of a Lixivium of 
Nitre, and which is nothing elſe but a fine Flower of Quick- 
lime, is to be adminiſtered, which, being entirely diſſolved b 
an Acid, is changed into a bitter Salt of a middle Nature, which 
occaſions a ſpeedy Diſcharge of the Fœces; for this Reaſon tis 
of ſingular Efficacy in hypochondriacal Caſes ; and when the firſt 
Organs of Digeſtion abound with acid Juices, or when the Bel- 
ly is coſtive, when the Effects of diuretic Medicines are to be 
produced by Abſorbents, the Claws and Eyes of Crabs, Shells, 
or Coral, calcined, and 3 (or Bonebinder ) are in that 
Caſe moſt efficacious. For Touring a free and plentiful Per- 
ſpiration in any Diſeaſe, the Bones of Animals burned, and phi- 
ed, are, of all other Medicines, the beſt cal- 
culated and moſt effectual: And, in fine, for reſolving the ſtag- 
nating and condenſed Humours, and the Blood itſelf, when coa- 

ted, nothing is more proper than our common domeſtic 
adicine; which conliſts of the Eyes of Crabs diſſolved in 
Vinegar, and drunk. 

4. * abſorbent Medicines are very ſimple, and, generally 
ſpeaking, very eaſily prepared, hy their Virtues and Efficacies 
are almoſt ſuperior to thoſe of all others; nor can they be ſuffi- 


ciently commended ; for none of all the Tribe of Alteratives are 
endowed with ſuck a Power of ſpeedily ſubduing the bad Qua- 
lities 
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lities of noxious Juices; nor are any of them fo fafe and inno- 
cent as Abſorbents, where not uſed to Exceſs. Add to this, 
that the Body is very ſubject to be affected by an Acid, eſpecial- 
ly in thoſe whoſe Bile is deficient ; ſuch as Women and old 
Men, thoſe who lead a ſedentary Life, or drink, freely of Li- 
quors abounding with an Acid; and in many Diſorders, eſpe- 
cially thoſe of the melancholic and hypochondriacal Kind, the 
Quantity of Acid in the Body is ſcarce credible :, But Acids, 
by their coagulating Quality, are hurtful to the human Conſti- 
tution, obſtruct the Circulation of the vital Juices; and lay too 
ſure a Foundation for very terrible Diſorders, eſpecially of the 
chronical Kind. Tis therefore evident, that Abſorbents are 
endowed with ſingular Virtues, and accommodated to a great 
Number of Diſeaſes ; but they were very ſparingly uſed by the 
Antients, and only brought into Credit by Helmont and Take- 
nius, and their two Followers in Helland, Syluius and Bonle- 
toe, who aſſigned an Acid as the Cauſe of many Diſeaſes, and 
preſcribed Abſorbents for their Cure. : 

The ſecond Claſs of Alteratives comprehends thoſe Medicines 
which are of a lenient and temperating Quality, ſuch as check 
the | hot inteſtine Motion of the ſulphureous Particles of the 
Blood, and qualify, ſubdue, and cool the ſcorching, hot, and 
hey Humours in the Inteſtines themſelves. Of tables, 
the Principal of this Kind are, the Root and Herb of Sorrel, 
Wood-ſorrel, Citrons, Oranges, China Oranges, Pomgranates, 
Strawberries, Barberries , Ratoberries „ Cherries, and the 
Juicesof them prepared; and likewiſe Syrups, and Water 
diſtilled from theſe ; add to theſe the four t cold Seeds, 
and Decoctions of Oats. Of Animals, Whey, utter-milk, the 
Juice of Craw-fiſh, a Decoction of Tortoiſes, thin Decoctions 
of the Shavings of Hartſhorn, and CO, with or without 
Barley, Jellies of Hartſhorn, and Water diſtilled from the 
Shavings of Hartſharn. Of the mineral Tribe, well-purified 
Nitre is the beſt and moſt efficacious, and becomes till better, 
if reſtored from Aqua-fortis to its former State, by the Addi- 
tion of Salt of Tartar. Of chymical Preparations, the eſſen- 
tial Salt of Wood-ſorrel, Cream of Tartar, Phlegm of Vitriol, 
ſulphurated Quinteſſence of Antimony, (Clyſſus Antimonij ſul- 
phuratus) Tinctures of Roſes, Daiſy Flowers, and Violets, 
philoſophically-prepared, with Spirit of Vitriol, are good tem- 
perating Medicines. \ 

Temperating Medicines act in three ſeveral Manners ; for 
they either, by their acid Salts, bind up the volatile ſulphureous 
Particles, and, by fixing and coagulating them, leflen in, ſome 
meaſure their inteſtine and gyratory Motions ; or they operate 
by an expanſive and aerio-elaſtic Quality, ſuch as that which is 
inherent to Nitre, which, conſiſting of an acid and alcaline Salt, 
contains great Store of ſulphureous Particles, and alſo of a ſubtile 
aerio-œthereal Fluid, by means of which it diſpels the hot Mat- 
ter, whilſt in a gyratory Motion, and forces it, as it were, frum 
the Centre to the Circumference ; by its neutral Salt attenuates, 
diſſolves, and ſeparates the viſcid Matter, which is the Matrix 
of Heat and Sulphur, and, at the ſame time, by its ſubtile Acid 
retards the accelerated Motion of the ſulphureous Parts: Or, in 
the laſt Place, they reſtore the Moiſture conſumed by the Heat, 
by their diluting and diſſolving the ſulphureous Parts, and, at the 
Gon time, leſſen the too great Elaſticity of the Veſſels, upon 
which the Heat, in a great meaſure, depends ; as is obſervable 
in the Uſe of watery Liquors, Whey, Decoctions of Hartſhorn, 
and of Oats. EM 

1. Theſe temperating and qualifying Medicines are of great 
Uſe in Phyſic, where-ever a preternatural Heat is to be extin- 

iſhed ; and therefore cannot be wanted in Fevers of all kinds, 
— Spaſms, and grievous Pains, which are almoſt 
always occaſioned by too great, or too hot, a Commotion of 
the Blood : But nitrous Preparations are deſervedly to be pre- 
ferred to Acids, which fix and coagulate ; for Nitre is not only 
cooling, but antiſpaſmodic, and relaxes the Rigidity of the 
Parts; it, in like manner, promotes the Diſchar Urine 
and Stool. Beſides, as other cooling and acid Fluids condenſe 
and coagulate, and as Nitre rather colliquates, rarifies, and at- 
tenuates thick and viſcid Humours, ſo when ſprinkled either in 
Powder, or diſſolved in Water, upon black coagulated Blood, it 
renders it more florid : For this Reaſon, Nitre is not only pre- 
ferable to Acids in Inflammations, and even in inflammatory 
Fevers, which ariſe from a black, coagulated, and pent-u 
Blood, but is likewiſe a noble and efficacious Preſervative agai 
Inflammations ; becauſe it effectually fuſes and diflolves the viſ- 
cid Serum, which is to be obſerved in the Blood of thoſe who 
are ſubject to Inflammations. 

2. In chronical Fevers, ſuch as thoſe of the flow and hectic 
Kind, which, for the moſt part, owe their Origin to a Defe& or 
Putrefaction in ſome of the Viſcera ; and when a Cough, or ſpit- 
ting of Blood, is joined with them, or when the Lungs themſclves 
are faulty, not Acids, but nitrous and diluting Remedies, eſpecial- 
ly ſuch as are taken from the Animal Kingdom, are to be uſed ; 
uch as Whey, the Water, the Decoction, and the Jelly of Hartſ- 
horn. When alſo a feveriſh Heat accompanies Diarrhoeas, Dy- 
ſenteries, or a Cholera-Morbus, cooling Acids are to be abſ- 
wind ow. and diluting, gelatinous, and mucilaginous Me- 
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dicines, and temperating and abſorbing Powders, with the Ad- - 


dition of a Grain or two of Nitte, are to be uſed. 


In the third Claſs of Alteratives, are comprehended inciding. 
and attenuating Medicines ; among which may be reckoned the 
Hoop of White Burnet, Dragons, Sweet P „ Afarabacca, 

id Radiſh, Elecampane, Succory, Florentine Iris, Solo- 
mon's Seal, Swallow Wort; the Herbs, Leopard's Bane, Brook- 
lime, Scurvy-graſs, Water Creſſes, and Indian Creſſes, Dit- 
tander, Roſa Solis, Fumitory, Buck-bean, the leſſer Centaury, 
Hy ſſop, Germander, Chetvil, Carduus Benedictus, leſſer Houſe: 
leek, the ſeveral Species of Garlick, Lecks and Onions, Gua- 
hong Wood, and its Bark ; the Spices Pe and Ginger; 

Seeds of Muflard, Scurvy-grals, and Water Creſſes ; the 
Gums Ammoniacum, Galbanum, Sagapenum, Opopanax, 
Myrrh, Benjamin ; of chymical Preparations, Mercurius dul- 
cis, /Ethiops Mineral, Flowers of Sulphur, fixed alcaline Salts 
of Vegetables reduced to Aſhes, eſpecially Salt of Tartar, and of 
Wormwaod ; alfo neutral Salts, as the Digeſtive of Sy my 
opening Salt, Sal Ammoniac, Sal Polychreſtum, Epſom Salt, 
Sedlitz Salt, vitriol=ted Tartar, Terra foliata Tartari, called 
alſo Tartarus Regeneratus, Accanum Duplicatum, a Solution 
of Crabs Eyes, Nitre, and Sal Ammoniac. Volatiles, as vola- 
tile Sal Ammoniac, urinous Spirit of Sal Ammoniac, and Oxy- 
mel af Squills, acrid Tincture of Antimony, Eſſence of Gum Am- 
moniac and of Indian Pepper, Reſin of Guajacum, Syrup of 
Tobacco, of Hedge-muſtard, Fæcula of Arum, &c. di- 
cinal Waters alſo, which, beſides their diluting and opening 
Virtue, are poſſeſſed of an attenuating and inciding Quality, 
ſuch as the Waters of Egra, Sedlitz, and the Caroline Baths. 
As alſo, Infuſions in Form of Tea, which, by their great Store 
of an aqueous Element, exert their Virtues, disjoin the coaleſ- 
cent Globules ; and, laſtly, ſweet Whey, which, on account 
of the ſweet and ſubtile Salt it contains, is deterſive, and opens 
the excretory Ducts. 

Of theſe ſome act upon the fluid, and others upon the ſolid 
Parts of the Body: Thoſe which affect the Fluids by imme- 
diate Contact, are very few in Number, and thoſe either con- 
ſiſt of aqueous Diluters, which are very efficacious for fuſin 
the glutinous and viſcid Juices, or of alcaline, fixed, and vola- 
tile Salts, and nitrous Salts ; which, when mixed, eſpecially in 
a liquid Form, with thick and coagulated Blood and * 
liquify and attenuate them in ſuch a manner, as even to be per- 
ceptible to the Eye. All the reſt operate upon the Solids, by 
1 their Tone, their Strength, and contractile Force, 
and by adding to the elaſtic Powers of the Veſſels, by which 
means they ſtrongly preſs and agitate the contained Juices, ac» 
celerate their progreſhve and inteſtine Motions, and, forcibly and 
frequently propelling them through the Capillary Veſſels, divide 
and disjoin the viſcid Juices into ſmall Globules, upon which 
Fluidity depends. This Action upon the Solids is, in ſome 
Medicines, performed by a fixed acrid Salt; as the Roots of 
Arum, White Burnet, Afarabacca, Florentine Iris, Solomon's 
Seal ; the Herbs, German Leopard's-bane, Dittander, Roſa 
Solis, and Pepper and Ginger, which are, indeed, of an acrid 
Smell ; but being diſtilled with Water, by an Alembic, neither 

ield a volatile acrid Oil, nor a Water of an acrid Taſte, which 
is a ſufficient Proof, that they are of a fixed Nature. Other 
Medicines, again, produce their Effects by an acrid, ſubtile and 
volatile Salt; ſuch as Wild Radiſh, Elecampane, Water Creſſes, 
Scurvy-graſs, Muſtard, and all Kinds of Onions, Garlicks, 
and Leeks. Some act by their ſtimulating neutral Salts, of 
which Kind are thoſe Salts whoſe Acrimony, and irritating Qua- 
lity, are not only diſcoverable by their Taſte, but by their Ef- 
fette; for which Reaſon, when exhibited in large Doſes, oy 
open the Belly, and prove diuretic. Others produce their Ef- 
fects by an acrid Salt, which contains many ſulphureous Parti- 
cles, as is obvious in Gum Ammoniac, Sagapenum, Opopanax, 
Guajacum, and its Reſin, which, beſides their acrid Salt, con- 
tain an Oil, which, upon Diſtillation, they yield in Abundance. 
Laſtly, ſome Medicines perform their Work by a penetrating, _ 
ſubtile, and metallic Salt, as Mercury, eſpecially Mercurius 
Dulcis, and Xthiops Mineral. 

1. The Virtues of attenuating and inciding Medicines are ſo 
extenſive, that, on account of the great Variety of their Effets, 
they are uſually ranged under different Denominations ; for 
when tenacious viſcid Humours not-only ſtagnate in the Cavi- 
ties of the Veſſels, but ſtuff up and obſtruct the ſmall Tubes of 
the Inteſtines and 8 7 n by ele in- 
ciding and attenuating Quality, diſengage the impacted Hu- 
ware. | remove the Obrutions, and may, for that Reaſon, 
be called Apetients, fince they produce the ſame Effect. They 
alſo deſerve the Name of Anti - ſcorbuties, and Purifiers of the 
Blood; for ſince the Purity, and good State, of the animal 
Juices depends upon the due Secretion and Excreticn of ſu- 

rfluous and recrementitious Matter, and ſince Secretion and 
Fxcretloh cannot be carried on, if the ſmall Canals of the Glands 
and Emunctories are blocked up by viſcid and tenacious Hu- 
mours, tis therefore plain, that thoſe Medicines that are en- 
dowed with a Power of inciding viſcid Juices, and removi 
Obſtructions, muſt not only be Purifiers of the Blood, but 415 

6883 Preſervatives 


ALT 


"Preſervatives agginft the Seurvy in which the Juices are of 2 
bad * loaded with various heterogenebus, viſcid, 


- alt, ſulphuteous, and ſharp Particles. Since attenuating Medi- 
eines produce ſo different Effects, the Phyfician ought to know 
2 particular Attenuants are beſt adapted to particular given 

aſes, 

2, In Diſorders therefore of the Stomach, and firſt Organs 
of Digeſtion, for inciding and attenuating viſcid Crudities, the 
fallo wing Medicines are excellently calculated. The Root of 
Arum, of Whitc Burnet, and of Calamus Aromaticus, Pep- 
per, Ginger, purified Sal Ammoniac, vitriolated "Tartar, Arca- 
num Duplicatum, the digeſtive Salt of Sylvius, my aperitive 
Salt, Salt of Wormwood, Spirit of Salt, ſimple or dulcified, and 
Moebius's aperitive Tincture; and if crude and ill-concocted 
Juices are to be evacuated by way of Excrement, the neutral 

- - Salts are preferable, eſpecially the Sedlitz, the Polychreſt, and 
the Epſom Salts, taken in large Doſes, and drank in a ſufficient 

Quantity of ſome aqueous Vehicle. 

3. In Diſorders of the Breaſt, when viſcid Humours are to 
be attenuated, and thrown up by ſpitting, the moft effectual 
are the Roots of Elecampane, and of the Florentine Iris, Roſa 
Solis, Hyſſop, Germander, Maiden-hair; Gum Ammoniac, 
Myrrh, Benjamin, Sulphur, Balfam of Peru, Nitrum Anti- 
moniatum, Terra foliata Tartari, Oxymel of Squills, Solution 
of Crabs Eyes in diſtilled Vinegar, Syrup of Tobacco, and that 
of Hedge-muſtard, | | 
4. When the Blood is tainted with any thick tenacious Im- 

28 and by that means the Emunctories are clogged, and 
the Humours polluted and vitiated by a ſalt, ſulphureous, and 
ſcorbutic Dyſcraſy, the Medicines chiefly in Uſe, in that Caſe, 
are, the Wild Radiſh Root, Garden Scurvy-graſs, Water 
Creſles, Indian Creſſes, Dittander, Brook-lime, the leſſer Cen- 
taury, Marſh Trefoil, Carduus Benediftus, Fumitory, the 
ſmaller Houſe-leek, Muſtard, Gum Amnioniac, Sagapenum, 
Myrrh, Oil of fixed Nitre, Oil of Tartar per Deliquium, a 
Solution of Nitre, my Elixir temperatum, "Tinfture of Anti- 
mony, the Eſſence of the Woods, Spirit of Sal Ammoniac, 
Salt of Wormwood, with Citron Juice; and of medicinal Wa- 
ters, thoſe of Sedlitz and of Egra. 

5. When grumous Blood, occaſioned by Contuſions, Blows, 
or Suffuſions, is to be diſſolved and fuſed, the Medicines moſt 
to be commended, in this Caſe, ate Solomon's Seal, German 
Leopard's-bane, Chervil, Vinegar diſtilled with Crabs Eyes, 
Terra foliata Tartari, and antimoniated Nitre. 

6. In Diſeaſes where the Lymph is become thick, eſpecially 
2 85 a Venereal Taint, the principal, and moſt efficacious, are 

uajacum, Sopewort, acrid Tincture of Antimony, Mercurius 
dulcis, and Ethiops Mineral, which, if prudently ufed, is of un- 
common Efficacy for colliquating and reſolving the viſcid Hu- 
mours lodged in the Glands and Tuer, 

I come now to the fourth and laſt Claſs of Alteratives, which 
comprehends the emollient and ſoftening Medicines, of which 
the chief are, the Roots of Marſh Mallow, of White Lilies, 
of Liquorice, and of Vipers Graſs, the five emollient Herbs; 
Lettice, Bear's Breech, Pellitory of the Wall, the Flowers of 
Elder, of Melilot, of Mallows, of Mullein, of Yarrow, of 
Chamomile, of White Lilies, of Borrage, of the Wild Pop- 
Py, of the Lime Tree, of the Agyptian Thorn, of Violets, 
and, molt of all, Saffron ; the Seeds of Flax, (Linſeed) of Fenu- 
greek, of Aniſe, of Quinces, of Flea-bane, of White Poppies, 
the four greater and leſſer cold Seeds, the Siliqua, Sweet Al- 
monds, F; „ Pine Nuts, Piſtaches, Cherry-tree Gum, Gum 
Arabic, Gum Tragacanth, Shavings and Jelly of Hartſhorn, 
Human Greaſe, that of a Dog, of a Capon, the Marrows of 
their Bones, the Fat about their Omentum, Bones, -and Meſen- 
tery ; the native Oils of Animals, freſh Butter, Cream, Milk 
_ Itſelf, Cryſtals of Milk, Sperma Ceti, Honey, the Volk of an 

Egg, and its White dried, and reduced to a onder; Of pre- 
pared Medicines, Oil of Sweet Almonds, Linfeed Oil, Rape 
Oil, Oil of the Male Balſam Apple, Decoctions of Hartſhorn, 
and 3 Graſs, mixed with the Juice of Citrons, the Ptiſan, 
Sweet 78 Fernelius's Syrup of Marſh Mallows, Ointment 
of Marſh Mallows, ſimple Diachylon Plaſter, that of Melitot, 
and that of Frog's Spawn. 

_ The Virtues of theſe Medicines are two-fold, the one ap- 
- Propriated to the Solids, the other to the Fluids. In the Solids 
they relax, ſoften, and render moveable the hard, ſtiff and tenſe 
Fibres ; and, at the ſame time, inlarge and dilate the Chanels 
of the ſmall conſtricted Veſſels. But in the Fluids, they, b. 
their viſcid Mucilage, bind up, involve, and, as it were, incloſe 
in aSheath, the piercing Points of the ſharp corroding Salts, and 

by that means prove excellent lenitive Medicines ; and, w 
externally applied, they convert into a laudable Pus any Col- 
lection of extravaſated Humours, which cannot be reſolved, or 


taken into the refluent Maſs by the lymphatic Veſſels; ſo that 
| having, by their moderate Warmth, diffipated the moſt ſubtile 
of the extravaſated Humour, the remaining viſcous Mat- 

ter is happily diſpoſed to maturate ; the Pores being now gently 

| blocked up, leſt too much Moiſture ſhould be exhaled, and the 


| no _ 
than Liniments and Cataplaſm 


bane, with Roſe Water, or Frog's Spawn 
immediate Relief in excoriated and exulcerated Parts, attended 


NUT 


nutritious Juice, of which Pus 


conſiſts, being excited 
to flow more plentifully through the ſmall relaxed Tubes, 


1. Theſe lenitive Medicines are of incredible Efficacy, if 
any one has had the Misfortune to take a cauſtie Poiſon; and 
— boo — ful — than theſe be uſed for 
checking and ſubduing the Virulence of animal and vegetable 
Poiſons, elpeciall if ance of Milk and oily Liquors are 
uſed as their Vehicles; becauſe theſe not only (heath up and 
blunt the ſharp Points of the Poiſon, but alſo relax the M 
branes, contracted and rendered ſubject to Spaſms by the vio- 
lent Shocks of the Poiſon; and, by theſe means, they alwa 
promote the Evacuation of Poiſons either by Vomit, or y 
Stool, 

2. In long and violent Diſtempers, eſpecially ſuch as ariſe 
from an Acrimony of the Humours, and which prey upon the 
Nerves, Infufions and Decoctions of theſe emollient Medicines 
are of ſingular Adv ; at leaſt, I have often known Con- 
vulſions, attended with Madneſs, ſcorbutic Contractions of 
the Joints, and intolerable Gripes of the Belly, cured with De- 
coctions of Piony Root, Marfh-mallows, Mallows, Pellitory 
of the Wall, Bear's Breech, Flowers of Mullein, of White 
Lilies, of Elder, of Botage, of Chamomile, and Wild Poppy, 
and by Figs and Fennel Seed, prepared with Water or Wh 

but they are to be uſed in large Quantities, and for along Time 
with the Addition, now-and-then, of a Spoonful or two 


Oil of Sweet Almonds, ſometimes - bathing in freſh Water 


mixed with Milk. 

3. Freſh Fat and Greaſe of Animals, eſpecially the Marrow 
of the Bones, which abounds with a very fubtile Oil, are uſed 
internally with Succeſs, in a ſharp ſeorbutic Diſpoſition of the 

mours. 

In a Dryneſs of the Parts, and when the Joints can ſcarce 
move without making a Noiſe, and in arthritic Pains, theſe 
emollient Medicines — is, the Root of Viper's Graſs, Elder 
Flowers, Yarrow, Chamomile, the four greater cold Seeds, 
but eſpecially ſweet rio as yet full of the fat little Particles 
of the Cream, or even fat Subſtances, reduced to the Texture 
of Sope, with ſome Alcali) produce wonderful Effects; but 


theſe fat Subſtances are to be uſed when the Stomach is empty, 


and not in large, but in frequent Dofes, drinking ſome ſuitable 
warm Draught after them, 

5. In Exulcerations of the Kidneys, and Diſcharges of 
bloody Urine, which ſometimes happen in the Small-pox, on 
account of the Acrimony of the Humours, Cherry-tree Gum, 
or even Tragacanth, or the dried White of an Egg, diſſolved in 
Whey, are of ſingular Uſe : But in Diſorders of the Breaſt, 
for blunting the Acrimony, which is the Cauſe of the Cough, 
and diſpoſing the Matter for Expectoration, the followi e- 
dicines are excellently calculated; Decoction of Oats, ma 
Ceti, Liquorice, Oil of Sweet Almonds, the Siliqua, Saccha- 
rum Lactis, Saffron, Figs, Syrup of Violets, Flowers of 
Poppy and Elder. 

6. In continual hectic Heats, and if the ſweet Juices, by a 


' continued flow Fever, acquire a faltiſh alcaline wn 7 


Cream and new Butter, on account of their demulcent Qua 
tics, are found to produce excellent Effects. 
In a Cholera-Morbus alſo, and in a Dyſentery, a Scurvy, 

a Cache Decay, a Conſumption, and, in general, where- ever 
the Acrimony of the Humours gives Rife to the Diſeaſe, gela- 
tinous Decoctions of Fleſh, of Bones, and eſpecially of Hartſ- 
horn, Calves Feet, and Sheeps Feet, are of Efteacy 
and Advantage, as well ufed internally by way of Drink, as 
injected by way of Clyfter. | 
8. When the Inteſtines are violentiy contracted, and the 
Excrements pent up by Flatulencies, emollient demulcent Me- 
dicines, fuch as Oil of Sweet Almonds, Whey, Decoftion of 
Oats and Hartfhorn, uce great Effects; but ſhould 
rather be injected by way of Clyſter, than taken by the Mouth. 

9. Emollient Flowers and Herbs, if boiled with a ſmall Quane 
tity of Saffron, inclofed in a Bladder, and externally 1 
over the internal Part affected, procure almoſt incredible Eaſe 
and Relief, as may be experienced in a Pleuriſy, an Inflamma- 
tion of the Liver, a Colic, or when the Anus ſuffers by the 
blind Hzmarthoids, | 

10. When any extravaſated and impacted Humour is to be 
converted into Pus, cations can be more y uſed 
„ made of emollient Fats, and 
Milk ; but eſpecially of the Flowers and Leaves of White 


Lilies, Saffron, Pigs, roaſted Onions, Bean-meal, Volks of 
E and Honey: But theſe are not to be uſed when the 


tter is contained in harden'd and ſcirrhous Parts, where it 
cannot be converted into Pus, unleſs we incline to bring on a 
fatal PutrefaQtion. 

11. Mucilages made of the Seeds of Quinces, and Flea- 
ater, often afford 


with Heat and Pain; ſuch as the ulcerated Aphthæ in the 


Mouth, blind and painful Hzmorrhoids, a Teneſmus, Dyfen- 


teries, Gonorrhceas, or a corroding Fluor Albus. 
ä 2 CA ALTERCUM, 


ALTERCUM, or AIT ERA No. The fame with 
HyoscyAnus, which ſee. , 

ALTEN FLIES or N 1 — 
ex Plumbo) a ſweet Preparation reccha- 
2 Rulandus and Johnſon, 
THAA. A Plant much. uſed as an Emollient. It is 
diſtinguiſhed. 
- Althea, Biſmalva, Thbiſcus, Offic. Althea 5 Breyn. 
Prod. 2. 12. Althea Dioſcoridis & Pliniz, C. B. Pin. 315. 
Dill. Cat, Giſſ. 144. Tourn. Inſt, . Elem. Bot. 82. Boerh. 
Ind. A. 269. Althea vulgaris, Park. Theat. 303. Raii Hift. 
1. 602. Synop. 3. 252. Althea, Thiſcus, Ger. 787. Emac. 


933- Merc. Bot. 1. 19. Phyt. Brit. ö. Mer. Pin. 6. Althea 
froe Biſmalva, J. B. 2. 954. Chab. 301. AMalva Biſmalva 
Officinarum difta, Volck. 272. Malva fylveſtris, aut paluſtris, 


aut on, Hiſt. Oxon. 2. 523. Malva paluſtris mollis & in- 
cana F. Herman. Buxb. 207. Rupp. Flor. Jen. 12. MARSH- 
MALLOW. Dae. | 
+ The Roots of Marſh-mallows are pretty large, thick, 
woody and tough, and much branched, of a yellowiſh Co- 
jour on the Out-ſfide, and whitiſh within, ſlimy and muci- 
laginous. The Stalks grow to be above a Yard high, ſoft and 
downy ; the Leaves are covered with a ſoft Pile like Velvet, of 
a yellowiſh-green Colour, more angular, longer, and ſharper 
inted than the common Mallows. The Flowers are alſo 
ke the common in Shape, but leſs, of a paler red Colour, and 
without the coloured Veins; and when they are fallen, 
come the like „ ſet together in a Round, like Cheeſes. 
It grows in falt Marſhes, and maritime Places, flowering in 


. Root and Leaves, and ſometimes the Seed, are uſed. 

- They are mollifying, digeſting, and ſoupling, of great Uſe 

in the Strangury, Gravel, and Stone; in Heat and Acrimo- 

ny of Urine”; againſt ſharp, corroding Humours in the Sto- 

mach and Guts, which ſometimes excoriate them, and cauſe 
ſenteries. 

They are likewiſe balſamic and e good to help a 
Cough, Hoarſeneſs, and Soreneſs of t 5 ak Arteria. They 
are frequently ordered in Clyſters for the Stone, and in Cata- 
plaſms and Fomentations againſt Swellings and Inflammations, 
and to eaſe Pain; as alſo to ſuppurate and ripen Tumours and 


Impoſthumes. 
Oficinal rations, which take their Name from Marſh- 
mallows, are, Syrupus de Althea ; Pulvis de Althea ; and, Un- 
guentum de Althea. Miller. Bot. Off. 
| adds, it is lenient and aperitive, 5 for the Diſ- 
eaſes of the Kidneys, for the acrimonious Humours which af- 
fe&t the Breaſt, and for the Nephritic Colic. Lemery de 
Drogues. | 
Ie is found with Leaves more or leſs pointed; they appear a 
little too much ſo in the Figures of Hanars, Clufius, and 
Lobel. Matthiolus, Fuchſius, and Tabernæmontanus, have en- 
rayed it with rounder Leaves; and it is, in all Appearance, 
is laſt Species which the learned Mr. Sutherland, Profeſſor of 
Botany at Edinburgh, has named Althza folio rotundiori, five 
minus acuminata. The Leaves of the Marſh-mallow are ſome- 
times, indeed, more or leſs ſingular. H. Herman has called 
that with the angular Leaves Mata ſylveſtris, aut paluſtris, 
aut Ibiſcus folio angulaſiori. Cordus, J. Bauhin, Mori ſon, and 
Mr. Ray, have taken the Flower of this Plant to be pentape- 
talous, whereas it is really monopetalous. 
be Leaves of the Marſh-mallow are glutinous and inſipid, 
and give no Tincture of red to the blue Paper. Its Roots have 
the — Taſte, but they ſtain it a little. 

Its glutinous Juice, which appears to be a Mixture of a great 
deal of Phlegm, a conſiderable Quantity of Earth, Acid, and 
Sulphur, ſo clogs the acrid Salt, that it cannot diſcover itſelf 
but by the Fire; for it is certain, that by a chymical Analyſis, 
we in from the Marſh-mallow a concrete, volatile, and a 
fixed lixivial Salt. The Acid is a little more . in the 

Paper: 


Roots, becauſe ive a faint red Colour to the 
Nevertheleſs, in al bility, this Plant chiefly by 
its glutinous Juice, which the Fire entirely deſtroys. By the 


Conſent of all Authors, it is very lenitive and emollient. 

its Mucilage it not only blunts the Points of the corroſive Salts, 
but, by relaxing the too much diſtended Fibres, reſtores them 
to their natural Tone, and conſequently cauſes the Pain to 
ceaſe. The Root of the Marſh- w i employed in lenitive 
Ptiſans; but it muſt not be mixed till towards the End, for 
fear of 1 too clammy. "Theſe Ptiſans are of great Uſe 
in a violent when the Spittle is acrid and fiſh. In 
four Quarts of Water boil four Ounces of the Root of Nym- 
phæa, and one Ounce of the Root of Marſh-mallow ; ſtrain 


this Liquor through a Linen Cloth, diſſolve in it two Drams of 
Nitre, Cryſtal Mineral, or Sal Prunelle ; give a good Draught 


of it in a nephritic Colic, in a Heat and Retention of Urine, 
attended with a great Inflammation. But when the Inflammia- 
tion is over, the Marſh-mallows muſt be omitted, for fear of 
rendering the Humours too viſcid. Boil alſo three Pugils of Pel- 
litory, and one Ounce of the Roots of Marſh-mallow, in three 


_ Take of the Root of Marſh-mallows' two Ounces ; thoſe of 


ALT 


Quarts of Water, and ftrain the Decoction ; afterwards add as 
much Sugar as will bring it to the Conſiſterice of a Syrup, and 
give it to drink with convenient Ptiſans. For great 2 
tions in the Abdomen, after nece Bleeding, make alſo 
Kementations with the Decoction of the Leaves, Flowers, and 
Roots of Marſh-mallows and Violets, the Seeds of Fen k, 
and the, Tops of Chamomile and Melilot, and apply —— 
to the Part affected, in Form of a Cataplaſm. Theſe De- 
coctions make an excellent Semicuptum ; give them alſo in 
Clyſers, with two Ounces of Honey of Nym The Sy- 
rup of Althea, according to the Deſcription of Af. Charas, is 
of great Uſe : 'Dog's-graſs, Pellitory, Aſparagus, and the other 
Plants mixed with it, ſharpen the Marſh-mallow a little, and 
make the Syrup proper to provoke Urine, and promote Expecto 
ration. It was with this Intention that the Iris of Florence was 
uſed in the Lozenges of Marſh-mallows. AZ. Lemery, who has 
made an excellent Choice of the beft Compoſitions, and reformed 
them with a great deal of Prudence, quickens theſe Lozenges with 
the Flowers of Benjamin, Theſe are preferable to thoſe which 
they call ſimple Lozenges of Marſh-mallows, for this Plant has 
need of ſomething to ſimulate it. Thus Duercetan, very judi- 
ciouſly, has mixed, in his Lohoch of Marſh-mallows, the Flow - 
ers of Sulphur, the Powder Diaireos, &c. To render the Oint- 
ment of the Althea more reſolvent, they have added very pro- 
perly Fenugreek, Squill, Galbanum ; and M. Lemery ſubſtitutes, 
not without Reaſon, the Cum Ammoniae to that of Ivy. The 
camphorated Spirit of Wine may be mixed alſo with it, when 
it is 45 for the Sciatica and Rheumatiſm : For the ſame Rea - 
ſon the Mucilage of Marſh-mallows, made with the Seeds of 
Fenugreek, is preferable to that which is ſimple ; becauſe it 
reſolves by removing the Inflammation ; one ought to put this 
Seed in the Poultis of Marſh-mallows and Milk, to diſſipate or 
ſuppurate Tumours, according to the Diſpoſition of the Hu- 
mour. The Cataplaſms prepared with the Roots of this Plant, 
thoſe of the Lilies and Onions, together with the four Meals, 
are very good for the ſame Tumours ; eſpecially if the campho- 
rated Spirit of Wine, the Spirit of Sal Ammoniac, or ſome other 
ſpirituous Liquor, is mixed with them.. We need not conclude 
with M. Szger, that the Roots of Marſh-mallows are acrid, 
becauſe ſeveral red and painful Puſtules have appeared on the 
Part where this Herb has been applied in Cataplaſms. It is more 
likely, that the obſtructed Matter of Tranſpiration produce theſe 
Puſtules. Martyn's Tournefort. | 


- PuLvis Dix THA, Compound Powder of Marſh- 


mallows. 


Take of the dried Marſh-mallow Roots five Drams ; of 
8 Liquorice, and Medlar Kernels, each half an 
unce ; of Gromwel, Parſley, and Fox-glove, each three 
Drams; of prepared Crabs Eyes, fix Drams ; of Gum 
Arabic, two Drams; of the Gums of the Cherry and 
Plumb Tree, each one Dram: Let them be pounded toge- 
ther, ſo as to make a fine Powder, 


This continues as the former Diſpenſatory, and is likewiſe a 
modern Compoſition ; but it is ſeldom preſcribed, and there- 
fore little made in the Shops. | 


SyRurus DE ALTA, Syrup of Marſb-mallows. 


Take of Marſh-mallow Root two Ounces ; of Graſs, Aſpa- 
ragus, and Liquorice Roots cleanſed, and of ſtoned Rai- 
ſins, each an Qunce ; of the Leaves of Marſh-mal- 
lows, common, Mallows, Pellitory of the Wall, Saxifrage, 
Pimpinel, Plantain, and the white and black Hellebore, 
each one Handful ; of red Cicers one Qunce ; of the four 

greater and leſſer cold Seeds, each three Drams. Infuſe 
them for a whole Day in fix Pints of Water ; then boil it 
to four Pints, to which, when preſſed out and ſtrained, 
add three Pounds and a half of white Sugar, and boil it up 
to a Syrup in a Bath Heat. S. A. 


This is originally aſcribed to Fernelius, and has re- 
mained unaltered in all the College Diſpenſatories. If it is not 
boiled up to a good Conſiſtence, it is ſo apt to ferment in warm 
Weather, that it is very troubleſome to keep. Quincey's Lon- 


don 9 7 
2 Edinburgh Diſpenſatory directs this Syrup ſomewhat dif- 
ſerently. 


Aſpa Liquorice, and Graſs, of each half an Ounce ; 
the Herb Maiden-hair, an Ounce; the Leaves of Marſh- 
mallows, Mallows, Pellitory, Pimpinel, Saxifrage, broad- 
leaved Plantain, and ſtoned Raihns of the Sun, of cacl: 
half an Ounce ; red Cicers, an Ounce ; Spring-water, 
three Quarts : Boil them together till one I hird of the 
Liquor is evaporated ; then ſtrain the Remainder, and add 
thereto four Pounds of the whiteſt Sugar, and * 4 

; yrup 


ALT 
. , Syrap thereof, according #6 the Rules of Art, by boiling 


This Syrup ought to be made of a high Conſiſtence in hot 
Weather ; otherwiſe it — runs into Fermentation, and 
is ſpoiled in the Capacity of a Syrup. The four greater and 
four leſſer cold Seeds are here dropped by the Compilers, I ſup- 


poſe, as being judged foreign to the Purpoſe. 
UncuenTuM DIALTH&#, Ointment of Marſb-mallows. 


Take of freſh Marſh-mallow Roots bruiſed, two Pounds; 
of Linſeed and Fenugreek Seed, each one Pound: Let 
them macerate three Days in eight Pints of Water: Then 
flizhtly boil them, and preſs out the Mucilage, of which 
take two Pints; of Neats-foot Oil four Pounds ; and let 
them boil together, until the more aqueous Part of the Mu- 
cilage is copſumed ; then add of Wax one Pound; of Re- 

* fin half a Pound ; of Turpentine two OQunees : Let them 

© be again boiled into an Ointment, S. A. 


This is titled by the Auguſtane Diſpenſatory, Unguentum de 
Althea fimplex, in Diſtinction from an Unguentum de Althea 
Compoſitum there alſo given, and both taken from Nicolaus. 
The London Diſpenſatory likewiſe received them both at firſt ; 
but the greater Compoſition is very blameable on many Ac- 
counts, as may be ſeen by Zwlfer's Animadverſions upon it; 
and therefore hath it.been, for ſome time, juſtly expunged by 
our College: In that which is here yet retained, the Neats- foot 


Oil for common Oil of Olives, always before directed, is indiſ- 


utably a very good Emendation, becauſe its mucilaginous Qua- 
liey ſuits it much better to the Intention of the Medicine, 
Ziwelfer tells us, that ſome put it in Turmerick Root to beau- 
tify the Colour, but blames it for being foreign to the true In- 
tention of the Whole; and it is to be wiſhed, that a much 
greater Fault was not to be found with ſome Medicine Mer- 
chants amongſt us, who, to ſave both Trouble and Charge, put 
in little or none of the Mucilage, but give their Smell to it by a 
Mixture of ſome of the Seeds, with which it ought to be made, 
in Powder. And this Caution, it is hoped, will not be taken 
amiſs by any honeſt E ee wi becauſe the Compoſition is 
juſtly deſigned for ſome Purpoſes of Conſequence, and which it 
may fail in by means of ſuch unworthy Practices. Quincey's 
London Diſpenſatory. 
The Unguentum Dialthææ of the Edinburgh Diſpenſatory is 
different, in ſome reſpects, from ours. 


Take of the Oil of Mucilages, two Pounds ; of yellow Wax, 
half a Pound ; of white Refin, three Ounces; and of 
Venice Turpentine, an Ounce and a half: Mix them to- 
gether, and make an Ointment, according to Art. 


When the Oil of Mucilages is ready prepared, this is a very 
compendious Way of making the Ointment of Marſh-mallows : 


The OL.sum MuciLAGiNUM, Oil of Mucilages, is prepared | 


as follows. 


Take of freſh Marſh-mallow Root, bruiſed, four Ounces ; 
the Root of white Lily, and freſh Squill bruiſed, of each 
an Ounce ; of Fenugreek Seed, and Linſeed, each an 
Ounce and half : Steep the Ingredients in a proper Quan- 
tity of Spring-water z and afterwards boil them gently till 
they make a thick and viſcous Mucilage ; which bei 
preſſed ſtrongly out, add thereto two Quarts of Oil-olive, 
and boil it over a very gentle Fire, or in Balneo Mariæ, till 
the aqueous Moiſture 1s evaporated ; obſerving to keep it 
continually ſtirring, to prevent its burning. 


The keeping this Oil in Readineſs, as an Officinal, will great- 
ly eaſe the Trouble of making ſeveral Medicines, particularl 
Unguent. Dialthee, Emplaſftr. Diachylon, Emplaſtr. de 
Mucilaginib. &c. as we ſhall ſee hereafter. 
The Compilers of the Edinburgh Diſpenſatory have given 
another Ointment, called 


UncutnTumM DIALTH&X COMPOSITUM, Compound 
| Ointment of Marſh-mallows. 


Take of the Ointment of Marſh-mallows, four Ounces ; 


of Gum Ammoniac, diſſolved in a proper Quantity of 


Spring-water, and ſtrained, an Ounce; of Linſeed Oil, 
two Ounces. Melt the Ointment and the Oil together; 
then add the Solution of the Gum Ammaniac, thickened 
a little over the Fire, and whilſt it yet remains hot; laſt- 
ly, boil all together, till the aqueous Moiſture is conſumed, 
ſo as to make an Ointment. 


This is a judicious Compoſition, and not chargeable with the 
Faults committed by others in ordering the Compound Oint- 


ment of Marth-mallows. 


wo uae ST: oa is 


ALT 


- ALTH AA, by ſome called Iniscus, is a Species of Wild 
Mallow, with round Leaves like the Cyclamen, (Sow-bread) 
and covered with Down. It bears a Flower like a Roſe ;' its 
Stalk is about two Cubits in len and its Root of a ſlimy and 

lutinous Subſtance, It took the Name of Althea from (AAloc, 
. emedium ) its manifold and extenſive medicinal Virtues. 

or, 

A Decoction of it in Wine, or Hydromel, or the Herb it- 
ſelf bruiſed, is an effectual Medicine for nds, Parotides, 
Strumæ, Abſceſſes, Inflammations of the Breafts, Pains about 
the Anus, Bruiſes, flatulent Tumours, and Strains of the 
Nerves, being endued, for theſe Purpoſes, with a ripening and 
diſcuſſive, or a breaking and healing Quality. Being boiled, as 
aforeſaid, and worked up with the Fat of a Hog or Gooſe, or 
with T urpentine, in the Form of a Peſſary, it is a Remedy for 
Inflammations and Obſtructions of the Womb. The Decoction 
has the fame Effect, and alſo brings away the Lochia. The De- 
coction of the Root, drank with Wine, relieves thoſe who la- 
bour under 4 Difficulty of Urine, or a tormenting Fit of the 
Stone, Dyſentery, Sciatica, Tremblings, or a Rupture. The 
Root boiled in V inegar; for a Gargarites aſſuages the Tooth- 
ach, The Seed, either green or dry, being levigated in Vine= 
gar, olean ſes the Skin from an Alphus, if it be anointed there- 
with in the Sun; and, uſed with Oxylzum, prevents the Miſ- 
chief from the Bites of venomous Creatures. The ſame is ef- 
fectual in Dyſenteries, Diarrhœas, and ſpitting or vomiting of 
Blood. The ſaid Decodtion of the Seed is uſually drank with 


Wine, or Poſca, (Zuxpe[0) by thoſe who are ſtung with Bees, 


or any other little revengeful Creature, and the Leaves with a 
little Oil are applied as a Cataplaſm to the Hurt; and the ſame 
is,good in Burns. The Root bruiſed, and laid in Water, which 
is left to ſtand in the open Air, will coagulate the ſame. Dioſ- 
corides, Lib. 3. Cap. 163. 

Ebiſcus, or Althea, digeſts, relaxes, and mollifies, aſſuages 
Inflammations, and maturates ſtubborn Phymas, The Root 
and Seed have the fame Virtues as the Leaves, but are of finer 


Parts, and more drying, and appear to be more abſterſive, in 


that they deterge the Alphus, and the Seed breaks the Stone in 
the Kidneys. The Decoction of the Root, by its aſtringent 
Quality, cures the Gripes and Diarrhcea, and relieves thoſe who 
bring up Blood. Orib. de Virt. Simpl. Lib. 2. Cap. 1. copied 
by Atius, Tetr, 1. Serm. 1. . 

The Wild Mallow is gently diſcuſſive, and à little mollify- 
ing. The Garden Mallow, being of a more aqueous and hu- 
mid Subſtance, is by ſo much tho weaker in Virtues, The 
former eaſily paſſes the Stomach, not only on account of its 
Humidity, but Viſcoſity, eſpecially when taken with Oil and 
Garum, mixed with a little Wine, at Meals. The Seed of the 
Mallow is the more effectual, as it is the drier, The Dendro- 
molache, too, is a Species of the Mallow, but a greater Diſcuſ- 
five than the former; it is alſo called Althza. Atius Tetr. 1. 


Serm, 1. 


Emplaſtrum ex Althea Polletis, PoLLEs's Plaſter of Althea. 


Take the Bark of the Root of Althza, while the Herb is in 
its beſt State, and pound it in a Mortar. Then remove it 
into a Capper or Earthen Pot, and ſprinkle it with old 
White Wine, that is fragrant and aſtringent, juſt enough 
to moiſten it. Cover it, and let it ſtand three Days. Then 
pound it afreſh, and ſtrongly preſs out the Juice. This 
done, take of Colophonia twenty-four Ounces ; of Wax 

four Qunces ; of Oil and Verdigreaſe, each two Ounces ; of 
the expreſſed Juice of the Plant, two Attic Heminas (a Pint). 
The Colophonia being firſt melted in the Oil, and then 
ſtrained, boil it over a gentle Fire of Pine Wood, ftirring it 
with a Spatula made of the fame, till being dropt into cold 
Water, it conſolidates. "Then put in the Wax, and when 
that is melted, take the Pot off the Fire, and after it is 
cool, r in the Juice by little and little, taking care of 
any Efterveſcence ; for it is ſubject to Ebullitions, and to 
overflow the Brim of the Pot. After it has ſtood a while, 
remove it to the Fire, and, when it is throughly hot, put 
in the Verdigreaſe; which done, take it off, and, after it 
is cool, work it well with your Hands, that the Ingredients 
may throughly unite. 


This Plaſter is for old and freſh Ulcers, and for the Bite 
of a Dog, or a wild Beaſt. It draws out the virulent Matter 
of Ulcers. It diſcuſſes Pain and Strumæ, or ſuppurates and 
breaks them, drawing the peccant Humour to the Su ies, 
and there cauſing it to evaporate, as in the Caſe of Lividneſs 
from Blows in the Face. It eaſeth Pains, cleanſes the Scabies, 
and ſcabby Nails, the Lepra and Alphus, in which Caſes it is 
not to be taken off till the ſeventh Day. It draws out Stings, 
or other Matters, fixed in the Fleſh ; mitigates the Inflamma- 
tion, under an Exacerbation of the Gout ; diſſolves Tumours of 
the Joints and Ganglia ; heals the Favi and Ficus ; and cures 
Infancs of the «ung mollifies the Hardneſs of the 
Spleen ; and is a Lenitive for Cancers that are not ulcerated, 
and reſtrains their threatened Eroſions. Uſed as a Peſſary, it 
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Take of Colophonia, Was ad ans Para t Ol and 
| Juice of Altkas, each two Pints. n 17 


Lib. 6. Cap. 9. 


wing 
Towers „and cuttin off the Bottoms tl the Lans, 
— 2 them. Of vis Fowler, EE 


Sichen has been the Occaſion, that man many ee Go 
o 


others, who are credulous enough" to take the Word for 
it; for when would N B23 that Altes is a 


common Herb, known by ev 


they prove their 


ance by ſo Going, and 8 at they know no- 

ing of the 7 Miter. The Greek Authors, on the contrary, 
who are to be found in cloſe and ſelect Libraries, aſſure us, that 
a Fly, That gneyou and onl to be met with in Aſa 


and Sicily give you their very Conde H ap Aab 
« jade; Toe dete & i e mh; las 1b Exiles, 1 
$veloxd]as 1 by 75 rat i 78 dy. 12444 „ Althea is 
«© not eaſily met with. I 7 in fo or Sicily * 
4% near Smyrna, by the Ban wer Seh Belis. 


pbraſtus alſo hints, Man it was a 8 Herb, when he WP lo. T 
that it was to be met with among the Arcagians, wh called 
| 2 ie wardyy, * wild Mallows, ” but the Sons of the Phyſi- 
ve it the Name of AA, Althea, from the me- 
Virtues with which it is endued, Lib, g. Cap. 14. Be- 
fades he deſcribes it by ſuch Characters as they are forced to 
confeſs they never ſaw, —_— with a 1525 Flower: Ext. 
N Abe Aer the 2 axe, wh Ice ul Sartrepe, 
Tis N nave” mud, 4,6. hang, « A has a Leaf like 
«© the Mallow, but er and „ foft Stalks, and a 
% Flower of a yellow or oney-like Dur, Dioſcorides fa * 
it is pe 06d'&5, e like a Roſe, ” which we may underſt 


be meant of the Figure of a Roſe, which it may 


haye — X a 


w Colour. Harpocration in his Book Igel gyoixar Syd peer, 
« Of phyſical Powers, fays, that the Flower of Althas » 
called a Roſe ; whether from its Colour or Shape, is uncertain : 
"Ovifivgors dyn fs iv, ny as 488 oy egny e ot J's eee 
edn ic 74 fi, is F 7% Fegdyes n,, "Exnyvis by Talg « 
afl Tov bed, gvane Fxvoa pas hard xn Mien: rau, 
"Eaves Nen ANN. 1 2 45 s js an Herb, which 


4 ſome call Onathure, others, O 1 


« which ed Grecians weave into 12a * the F 
« Gods, and has Leaves like the Garden-mallow ; this the 


« G 275 call Althes. ” But it is mot reaſonable to 
podoeid'ts [rhodoeides 2 the Colour. For ſo re 


Roſes, 
of their 


n 


ſocides} means fo of a 9 zn Colour; and , 
— apt bo tel a Roſe- colour. In his 


ription of 
like a Roſe: Ar uu 12 


which an antient Tranſcriber % Dio ſcorides expre 


the Flower of Althæa of a Roſe- SE this be ſo, 


muſt have ſpoken of quite a different 


thea ; for that bears a yellow Flower. Some, I kno 
for what Reaſon, ſuppoſe it to be the Abutilon 45 — 3 
but Aviſena ſays no more or by AR than that it 9 


Plant like a Gourd ; to which his Arabian 
the Abutilon reſembled a Gourd not only in Leaves 


in its Fruit, which is not round, 


from the Althaa of the Greeks. 


called Ebiſcus by ſome.”” Wh he * 


Horſe-Phyſicians, j in that Part which is 


« matians, Getes, and os Ariſpis, ' 
I ieren, 41 A ard diogins, 9 
dc thaa is the Althiſcum, — call it N 
«*« the Raman Ebiſcum. ” In the.Gloſlary 
in other Gloſſaries it is, 3 an Asp 
mollis ; thence comes the ltolian = 
* which * French ay. Jhiſee- 
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$ to, Hibiſcum being like a Parſnip, which 2 
ras that I ſee Na Þ erben is Conce e had 
in ſome Latin Author, that Hibiſcum was a king of wild 
rn with ſome under the Greek tion of 


11 in 4 is to be — 
the Garden Mallow, — 0 is planted K in —— 
« Ground,” All cultivated i plant rger than 

wild, and therefore the wild was flenderer 1 
fative, or eee, © planted in delved d Growd. „ The Hi- 
biſcum, he ſays, was condemn'd as Food the _ 
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merly eaten. re * ts div 

other way, miſtook P 147 5 wel £5 8 
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Of DR OP the ſame ings is js fonts . 
whole and uncerrupted. The Author from whom Pli 
borrow'd his Account, doubtleſs wrote, Hibiſcum, id 
agreſtts Malua, 4 Pa inata gr acilitate di fert. ** H Hibiſcum, 
t is, the wild Mallow, differs from cultivated, in 
Slenderneſs. omitted the agreffis Aalus, and read 
Paftinaca for Paſlingta, as theſe two Letters are often ex- 
chang'd for one another, in Words of that Form ; for Example, 
Securiclata, ſecur 1 77 Angulata, lingulaca; perſonaca, per- 
„ by ſome Perſongcia, 
erſonation. ?” Gloſſary has Paſtingtio, o, 5 Paſti- 
nation [means] a Cultivation, . It is not to be doubted then 
that i; glei, < the planted, ”* cultivated, and Garden Mallow, 


16 2 


Was rly called Paftinata, ** planted i in delved Ground. 
Under Ae Miſtake he aflerts every-where, that the Hi- 
biſcum is like a Parſnip. 

I formerly took the Alcza of the Greeks to be meant by the 
Name Hibiſcum ; for the Alcza is a kind of wild wi thr 
which ſome, we are aſſured, have ounded with Al 
For Als he he under the Name of Althæa, Fl: ws pr the 

furniſhes with Leaves, ogg re Feds 7, 
This lag. e „ indented like thoſe of 'Vervain, ” 


in A which he took bor Althea, ay 


ſame e Author, in another „thus diſti 


ther Mallows: lu:fribu 
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Wyooted ;” for thus it is written in the Manufctipt Index 
„u Plifto ochia,, frve 

Lochia Polyrrhizoſque, que Malum Terre. So it ought to be Ka 
» 9 | | ',. Rulandus, 


Atiflolochia, froe Climatitis, froe Creti 


read, 
But I never read this Name Pliſtolocbia in Greek Authars, 


and I am afraid it took its Origin from ſome wrong Reading, 


either by Pliny himſelf, or one of thoſe who uſed to read to 
him, who haſtily running over the Greet Book written in large 
Letters, and ligbely lancing on the Words, as is too com- 


monly done, might for APICTOAOXIA read ILAICTOAOXIA, 


which is not ſo very remote from the Truth, nor unſuitable to 


Pliny's Character. For my part, I can give no Account for 


the Name, the changing it into Piſtolochia being contradictory 


to all the Books; nor can I ſee the Reaſon of this Word 


mis oy ie [ Piftolothia 


Authors fay never a Word of the Althæa called Pliſtolochia, 


or Ariſtolochia; and I am apt to think, that Pliny made this too, 


out of Theophraſtus, by wrong reading and pointing his Words. 
Theaphraſtus, enumerating the medicinal Herbs which grow in 
Arcadia, has theſe Words: Kat i 148 Aa, autre, S's panrd- 
xm dyelar, Y i dgironoyin, nal 79 gion, “ And there is 
4 the Althæa, which they call 7/714 Mallaw, and Ariſtolochia, 
os N and Seſeli Hartwort J. Pliny read or un- 
derſtood the Words, as if they had been written 2 ⁰ n H- 
adyw dyeiav, x) dec, “tilta . They call it Vila Mallnu and 
% Ariftohchia,”” where perhaps he read himſelf, or, deceiv'd by 
his Ears, imagin'd he heard another read ‚ 7a/50noxier, © and 
« Pliſtolochia.“ ne 

That Place in Pliny, where he diſtinguiſhes between 49357 


Moleche] and yaad;n [Malache] deſerves our Laughter. The 
ib. 20. Cap. 21. runs thus: 


aſſage, as it ought to be read, 
Duo Genera earum Amplitudine Folii diſcernuntur. Majorem 
Græci Molochen vocant in Sativis, alteram ab emolliendo ventre 
diclam putant Ma lachen. Two Kinds of them are diſtin- 
a S by the Largeneſs of the Leaf. The greater is called 
„by the Greeks, Moleche, and is cultivated in Gardens; the 
„ other is ſuppoſed to have its Name Malache [Greek uard yn, 
„ ſoft] from mollifying the Belly.“ But oxy from is 
the Word in the Attic Diatedt, and yereyy [Malache] in the 
others. This is the Rule in the antient Grammarians ; but I 
ſhould rather think yeacyn an Aolic Word; for "tis their 
Manner to change à into o; ſo they ſay, byuezy [Onoguron] 
for 4rdyvezr [ Anaguron] which is in the Attic Dialect; sr 
for de, Biris for gare, and fo in Hundreds of others; but 
we ſhall now finiſh what we propoſed. What is commonly 
called Malvaviſco, or Thiſcomatoa, is not the Althæa of the 
Greeks, tho" the old Latins called this Ibiſcus. Ihe true Al- 
thæa, at this Day, is unknown to our Botaniſts ; for the Bi/- 
malua, which is the Roman Hibiſcum, is not determined to one 
thing. Perhaps the old Romans themſelves were ignorant of 
the true Althæa; for what they called Hibiſcum, was no other 
than what is called Malva-Tbiſcum ; ſo much is certain. 

Tho' Althæa be like the wild Mallow, yet, which is ſtrange, 
Dioſcorides has not affign'd it a Place among the Mallows, as 
if he thought it of a different Kind from them. For he de- 
ſcribes the common Mallows in his ſecond Book, and defers the 
mentioning of Althæa to his third Book. What he thus ſepa- 
rated, he does not ſeem to think of the ſame Kind, though he 
ſays, that Althæa is a Species of the wild Mallow. 

The avad\rÞeouardyn [ Anadendromalache] mentioned by 
Galen, and miſtaken by ſome for the ſame as Ibiſcus or Althæa, 
is another thing. The Authors of the Greek Farriery have theſe 
Words: "Es: N tries geln Avyopirn araderferuandyn, vas 
Tiviay gli Ie 7d gyancr u Tee 7TatTnH, Tiv pic a ts 
oxevdC da, xabas indro yiyernlar x eudar, There is another 
« Herb called Anadendromalache, and by ſome Salcies ; this has 
«© a broader Leaf, and the Roots are prepared in the ſame 
„% manner as before directed. I take this to be the Alcæa of 
Dio ſcorides, which the Name gaaxins, [Salcies] being a Cor- 
ruption of dAxain, [Alcza] plainly intimates. Galen does not 
mention Alcæa, but ſeems to mean the ſame by the Word 
Anadendromalache. Salmaſius de Homonym. Hyl. Iatr. Cap. 42. 

Notwithſtanding the Opinion of Salmaſius to the contrary, 
I find moſt Botaniſts eſteem our Althæa to be the ſame as that 
of Dioſcorides. 

ALTHANACA, or ALTHANACHA, ( Auripigmentum ) 
Orpiment. It is alfo called ALTERNET, ALBIMEC. 

ALTHEBEGIUM, the Arabic Name given by Avuicenna 
to a Certain Swelling, reſembling thoſe which happen in a Ca- 
chexy, and proceeding from a morbid State of the Liver, and 
an ill Habit of Body. The Swellings are alſo like thoſe which 
appear under the Eyes, and in the Ne of Perſons who fl 
over-much. A Tympany is a Diſeaſe of the ſame Kind. 
Fabric. Ab A, dent. Lib. 1. Cap, 10. | 
_ ALTHEXIS, @abtr,' from eabviv, to cure or heal. It 
ſignifies the Cure of a Diſtemper, in which Senſe it is fre- 

quently uſed b ates. ; F 
D 
f ; ame gi icenna to the La ſerpi- 

tium of the Antients. : A op! 


* 


Symphytum Comfrey. 
Rulandus. 
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 ALTIMAR, Avchrnnn, (Ms Hun) burnt Copper. | 
Plunibl) the Drok, or Scotia of Lead, | 


udus, 
ALTIMIO, {( Fzx 


ALTINCAR, 4 fort of ſactitious Salt uſed. in the Purgation 
and „ ee of Metals. Caftellus from Libauiul. | 
22 INGAT, Fl Ari, Ruſt of Copper, Verdigris. 

us. | 

ALTINURAUM, Vitriol. Rulandis, . 8 

ALTOLIZOI, a, Word mentioned by Helmont, which 
is in a great meaſure unintelligible, In his Treatiſe De Li- 
thiaſi, he directs the Ladus of aracelſus to be well contuſed, 
calcin'd, and boil'd into the Form of an Oil, which is almo 
expreſs'd by a ſingle Word Fel Terre, or ALTHOLIZOL cor- 
rettum, which he ſays, ſignifies, totally converted into Oil by 
Ebullition, Caſtellus has made two or. three Blunders under 
this Article. For he calls it Altolizoimi, whereas Helmont's 
Word is Mitholizoi, and Altholizoim ; and he miſtakes in his 
Ex tion Ludus, and calls it Lutum. See ALKAHEST., 

ALTUS, This is uſed ſometimes in a medicinal Senſe 
join'd with Sopor, to expreſs a ſound Sleep, inclining to a Le- 


- 


th , or ma. 3" x WW 

ALD. See ARE-ALv, and Ar TVY-ALl u. 05 

ALU ACH, or ALutcn, pure or refin'd Tin. Ralandur. 

ALUCO, a Bird mentioned by Bellanius, Aldrovandusi, © 
and John ſon. 5D | I 

It is a nocturnal Bird of Prey, of the Ow! Species; they are 
of different Sizes; for ſome arc as big as a Capon, and others of 
the Size of a Pigeon: They are of a Lead colour ſpotted with 
White; their Head is large, black, without Ears, crown'd 
with Feathers ; their Beak is white, their Eyes are large, black, 
and ſeem to be ſunk in their Heads, becauſc they are ſurround- 
ed with many Feathers; their Limbs are cover'd with white 
Feathers, their Feet are feather d and arm'd with long Claws, 
which are ſtrong and ſharp; they live in decay'd Buildings, 
Towers, in Caverns, and in the Hollow of old Oaks; they 
ramble at Night in the Fields; they live upon Mice, and littſe 
Birds; their Gullet is {6 Arge, that they ſwallow. Pieces as big 
as an Egg; their Cry is frighttul ; they contain a great deal of 
volatile Salt and Oil. | 

Their Blood is good for an Aſthma, being dried, pulverized, 
and taken at the Mouth: The Doſe is from half a Scruple to 
two Scruples ; their Brains are eſteemed good for agglutinating 
Wounds. . Lemery de Drogues. 

ALUDEL. An Arup is a chymical Veſſel uſed in Sub- 
limation. Many of theſe are generally imploy'd in one Ope- 
ration, in the following Manner The Matter to be ſublim'd 
is put into a Body, or Pot, the ſuperior Part of which is fitted 
into a Hole on the lower Part of an Aludel, and the ſuperior 
Part of the Aludel is received into the inferior Part of the next 
Aludel, and fo on, till as many Aludels are ſet one upon an- 
other, as the Proceſs requires; to the ſuperior Part of the upper- 
moſt Aludel, a Head or Alembic is fix'd, to receive the Matter 
which ſublimes. So that there is a continu'd Tube form'd by 
the Aludels from the Pot which contains the Matter to be ſub- 
lim'd, to the Head or Alembic which receives it, in the manner, 
that a continu'd Chanel is form'd by a Number of Elm Pipes. 
The Uſe of Aludels ſeems to be to remove the Matter ſub- 
lim'd in the Head to a Diſtance from the Fire. 

ALUDIT, Mercury. Rulandus. | 
 ALVEARIUM, the Bottom of the Concha, or Hollow 
of the external Ear; it terminates at the Meatus Auditorius, 
which is the Entrance of the Auris or Ear, ſtrictly fo call'd. 


k Drake. 


It is generally defin'd to be that Cavity where the Cerumen 
or Ear-wax is principally lodged. 

ALUECH. See ALUVACcH. 

ALVEOLI, the Sokets in the Faw Bones, in which the 
Teeth are plac'd, by that fort of Juncture or Suture, which 
Anatomiſts call Gomphaſes, by Joiners call'd Ferie. The 
Alveoli are lin'd with a Membrane of exquiſite Senſe, which 
ſeems to be nervous, and is wrapp'd about the Roots of each 
Tooth. Drake. | 

There are uſually ſixteen Alveoli in each Jaw. 

ALVEUS. icinally it is apply'd to many Tubes or Ca- 
nals, thro*. which ſome Fluid flows, particularly to the Ducts 
which convey the Chyle from the Receptacle of the Chyle to 
the Subclavian Vein, 

ALUFIR, Rubeds, Redneſs. Rulandus. 

ALVIDUCA, Medicamenta, are purging Medicines. 

ALUIS. Rulandus calls this Alafor, id eſt Jabs, without 
any farther Explanation. But Fohnſor explains Alafor, Sal Alcali. 

ALUM, or ALus. A Name in Scribonius Largus for the 


ALUMBOTI, Plumbum Lum, burnt or calcin'd Lead. 


ALUMEN, Alum, ErvzTvein, Hippocrates recommends 


At um in many Paſſages of his Treatiſe of Ulcers, as a pro 


Application ſor Ulcers, eſpecially thoſe of the * Kind 
(t) ſometimes burnt, and ſometimes not. He thinks the 
Egyptian 


A U 


tan the beſt, and next that the Fſelian ( tlat got in Aal). 
in his Treatiſe on the Diſeaſes of Women, Lib. 1. be 
orders burnt ALUM as an Ingredient in an Application he di- 
rects for Ulcers of the Uterus. And afterwards in the ſame: 
Treatiſe he adviſes Egyptian Al uu wich ſome other 1 i 

ents, to be moiſten'd with Gooſe Greaſe, and then with WOOI 
to be made into a Peſſary, and apply d to the Os Uteri, with a 
View of promoting Fecundity. And in his Epidemics, Lib. 1. 

he alſo adviſes Egyptian Alum as à beneficial Application in 
painful Tumors Gums. 11 f „rien 

Celſus, Lib. 6. Cap. 19. recommends Melian Alum pre- 

ared in the following manner, as an effectual Application to 

Icers of the Fingers, which the Greeks call æπeνν] Melt 
round Melian Alum in Water, till it acquires. the Conſiſtence 
of Honey; Wen mix with it a ity of Honey, equal in 
Weight to the Alum when dry, and ſtir them about with a 
Spatula, till the Mixture is of a Saffron Colour. With this 
anoint the Ulcers. © - + 7 | 

- The' Accounts of Alum we have from Diaſcorides, Pliny, 
Oribanus and Atius, are as follows: 

Almoſt every Kind of Alum is found in Egypt, and among 
the ſame Metals; for the Sciſſile Alum is, as it were, the 
Flower of the Bolar, It is alſo produced in other Places, as in 
Melis, Macedonia, Lipare, Sardinia, Hierapetis in Phrygia, 
Libya, Armenia, and many other Countries, as well as Oker. 
There are very many Species of Alum; but the moſt-ſervice- 
able for medicinal Purpoſes, are the Sciſſile, the Round, and the 
Liquid; and of theſe the beſt is the Scrſfile. Again, of this 
Scrffile Alum, the moſt valuable is what is freſh, very white, 
free from Gravel, ſmells ſtrong, and is of an extraordi 
Aftringency ; ſuch as lies not cloſe compacted like a Clod, nor 
falls ak: into thin Slices like Chips: but when broken into 
Bits, and pulled aſunder, runs out into Filaments, like grey Hairs. 
Such is the Sort called Trichites, [hairy] which grows in Egypt. 
There is a Stone very like this Alum, but diſtinguilh'd from it 
by its Taſte, which has nothing of Aſtringency. The round 
Species, that is factitious, is to be refuſed as good for nothing; 
you may know it by the Figure. Chuſe what has its Roundneſs 
from Nature, is full of Bubbles, is of a white Colour, and 
powerfully aſtringent; and has, beſides theſe Properties, a fort 
of Paleneſs, and is ſomewhat fat, and comes from Melos or 
Egypt. The liquid Kind ought to be quite pellucid, milky, 
ſimple, and of equal Liquidneſs in all its Parts, clear of Sand 
or Gravel, and exhaling a Warmth as from a Fire. 

Theſe Alums are of a heating and aftringent Nature, and 
have the Virtue of cleanſing the — and clearing it of what - 
ever darkens the Pupil, and alſo of conſuming _ or other 
Excreſcencies that grow about the Eyelids, The Sciſſile is more 
to be valued than the Round. They are burnt or roaſted like 
Chalcitis. - They reſtrain the Putrefaction of Ulcers, and ſtop 
Hzmorr .. They compreſs the flaccid Gums, and faſten 
looſe Teeth, if uſed with Vinegar or Honey; mixed with 
Honey, they cure the Aphthæ; uſed with the Juice of Knot- 

ſs, they are good for Exanthemata and Rheums in the Ears. 

ith Cabbage Leaves, or boil'd oy they are effectual in 
the Leproſy ; and are good in warm Water to make a Fomen- 
tation for the Itch, Paranychia, Pterygia, and Kibes. Mix'd 
with Lees of Vinegar and burnt Galls, of each an equal Quan- 
tity, they are good to anoint phagedenic Ulcers ;| and with a 
double Quantity of Salt reſtrain the ſpreading of Nomæ. Mix'd 
with Ervum and liquid Pitch, they abſterge all Kinds of Scurf 
anointed with them ; and, uſed in Water, ſcour away all Nits 
and Lice, and are for Scalds or Burns. They are uſed to 
anoint cedematous Tumours, and to take off the rank Smell of 
the Alz and Pudenda. What comes from Melos promotes 
Conception in Women, e Tis ourid's Taggreltion Tw rope]: 
Ins gige, and expels the Fœtus. In ſhort, the Alums are, 
all of them, proper for Excreſcences of the Gums, and for the 
Uvz and Tonfillz ; and alſo for the Mouth, Ears, and Pudenda, 
when uſed with Honey to anoint the Parts. Dizsſcorides, Lib. 
5. Cap. 123. | 
Alum is ſuppoſed to be a ſaline Humour. of the Earth [ /al- 
ugo Terre]. There are ſeveral Kinds of it: In Cyprus they 
ve the W hite and the Black, where the Difference in Colour 
is inconſiderable, but in the Uſe very remarkable; for the 
White and Liquid are very uſeful in dying Wool of a bright 
Colour; and the Black, on. the contrary, in givin 
and dark one; the latter is alſo ſerviceable in refining Gold. 
*Tis all, however, generated of Water and Mud, that is, from 
the Nature of the Exſudation of the Earth. What the Winter 
brings ons by uniting Streams, is maturated by the Summer 
Suns, what comes to PerfeCtion ſooneſt, is the whiteſt. It 
is produced in Spain, Egypt,, Armenia, Macedonia, Pontus, 
4 and the Iſlands of Sardinia, Melis, Lipara, and 
trongyle. The choiceſt is to be had in Egypt, the next in 
Mels. There are two Kinds of this, namely, the Liquid and 
the Solid; the firlt is preſumed to be good, w it be limpid, and 
have a Milkineſs, may be rubbed without emitting an offenſive 
Vapour, but a ſort of fiery Sparkles, with a ſenſible Heat: This 
they call Phorimon, [uſeful] and try whether it be adulterated by 
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d Juice of a which. turns the erue Alum. blable. 
There is another Kind, which is pale and r and dy'd with 
Galls ; for which Reaſon they callitParaphoren | good for nothing]. 


The liquid Alum is of an t, hatdening, and curroding 
Quality. Mixed with Honey, it heals Ulcers: in the Mouth, 
Pimples, and Itching. © For theſe Purpoſes, they mix two Parts 
of Hone with one of Alum, and manage. the Cure in a 


Bath. It is taken in Pills for Diforders of the Spleen; and to 
remove an Itching, and for piſſing of Blood. Mixed with 
Nitre and wild Fennel Flowers; it cutes the Itch. 
There is one Kind of concrete Alum, which the Greeks. call, 
Schifton,. that cleaves, and when pulled aſunder, runs into a 
ſort of grey Hairs, whence: ſome chuſe 10 call it Trich:ths, 
This is made out of a Stong, whence it is called Chalcitisgfo- 
that it is à ſort of a Sweat of this Stone coaguhited into a ſpu- 
meous Subſtance. This Kind is drying, and not fo aſtringent, 
as the other; but it is very r for the Ears, cither put into 
them, or the Part anointed 3 and alſo for Ulcerations- of the 
Mouth, and for the 'Teeth, if the Spittle be retained with it. 


It is alſo an Ingredient in Collyria, and Medicines adapted to 
the Pudenda of both Sexes. y boil it in Pans till it will 
melt no longer. 


There is another Kind, of an inferior Nature, which they call 
Strongyle, round. Of this there are two Sorts, the Fungous, which 
readily imbibes Moiſture, and is counted good for nothing: 
and the Pumicous, which is better than the other, and lax and 
porous like a Sponge, naturally round, bearing pretty much 
upon the White, has a fort of Fatneſs, is friable without Sandi- 
neſs, and will not give a black Colour, They burn it by itſelf, , 
over à clear Fire, till it turns to Aſhes, All the Kinds of Alum 
are of an aſtringent Quality, from whence they have their 
Greet Name. Pliny, Lib. 25. Cap. 15. 

All ſorts of Alum have a remarkable Tartneſs, and are of 
groſs Parts ; the fineſt is the Sciſſile, and next to this the Round, 
and the Aſtragaline. "The Liquid conſiſts. of Parts remarkably 

roſs, as well as that Sort called Placitis, and the Plinthitis, 
ib. Med. Col. 15. Cap. 1. | | 
Alums are extremely aſtringent, drying, and conglu- 
tinating: the fineſt is the Sciffle ; it is uſually added to other 
Ingredients in Medicines after they are boiled; for there is no 
Rule to direct us in the boiling of it. When it changes Co- 
—_— it commonly takes a Green, Ætius Tetr. 4. Serm. 2. Cap. 
25. ©. 697. CS. | 
There — three Sorts of Al uu commonly uſed ; the firſt 


is the 
Alumen ruptum, Offic. Alumen rupeum frve Cryſtallinum, | 

Ind. Med. 7. Alumen fuctitium, Mer. — ns Alumen, 

Schw. 362. Alumen 1 —— pellucidum, Calc, Muſ. a 

Alumen rupeum candidum & pellucidum, Aldrov. Muſ. 

334. Commune vulgo, COMMON ALUM. Dale. i 
The ſecond Sort of Alum is the £ 
Alumen Rochi Gallis, Offic. Alumen Romanum ſiue rubrum, 

Ind. Med. 7. Alumen Roche, Aldrov. Muſ. Metall. 332. 

Worm. 23. Alumen . ſeu Roche, Charlt, Foll. 9. 

Alumen fucbitium ex praduro lapide ſubrubro confettum, Calc. 

Muſ. 1 Alumen Romanum quibuſdam. R -ALUM, 

It is like the common Alum, only of a pale-red Colour, 

We have it imported from /taly, Smyrna, &c. They make it 

after the ſame manner as they do the common Alum, but with- 

out the Addition of Urine and Kali, as I am informed by a 

Letter from the learned Dr. Tancred Robinſon, M. D. It agrees 

in Virtues with the preceding. Dale. 

The third Sort of Alum is the Tr 

Alumen plumoſum, Offic, Ind. Med, 7. Alumen plumeum 
five Trichites, Schrod. 3. 477. Alumen 288 uad Sciffile 

Latinis, Aldrov. Muſ. Metall 331. PLUMOSE, or FEA» 

THER'D ALUM. Dale. | 

It is ſometimes called Alumen lamenum. 

Alumen Catenum is a Name for the Cineres clavellati, Pot-aſh, 

In order to the underſtanding what the modern Alum, which 
we make uſe of, is, with E eſs, it will be neceſſary to give 
an Account of its Production; and by this it will appear, that 
our Alum difters conſiderably from the Alum of the Antients ; 
for theirs was found naturally, without the Help of Art, where- 
as ours is factitious, and conſiſts of other Ingredients, beſides 
the ce, uice, which the Antients called ALUM. 

Alum is made of a Stone, of Sea-weed and Urine. 

The Stone is found in moſt of the Hills between Scarborough 
and the River of Tres, in the County of York; as alſo near 
Preſton in Lancaſhire. It is of a bluiſh Colour, and will cleave 
like Corniſh Slate. 

. - The Mine, which lies deep in the Earth, and is indifferently 

well moiſten'd with Springs, is the beſt. The dry Mine is 

not good; and too much Moiſture cankers and corrupts the 

Stone, making it nitrous. ' : 
In this Mine are found ſeveral Veins of Stone call'd Doggers, 

of the ſame Colour, but not ſo good, Here are alſo found 

thoſe, that are commonly call'd Snake Stones: The People 
have a Tradition, that the Country thereabouts being very 
much annoyed with Snakes, by the 
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he Mine, before it is calcined, being expoſed to the Air, 
will moulder in Pieces, and yield à Liquor, whereof Gopperas 
may be made ; . it is fit for Alum, As lo 
as it continues in the , or in Water, it remains a 


Sometimes a Liquor will fue out of the Side of the Mine, 
which, by the Heat of the Sun, is turned into natural A/um. 
mme Mine is calcined with Cinders of Newca/tle Coal, Maud, 

and Furzes; the Fire is made about two Feet and an half thick, 
two Yards broad, and ten Yards long. Betwixt every Fire, 


are Stops made with wet Rubbiſh, fo that any one or more of 


them may be kindled, without Prejudice to the reſt. 

After there are eight or ten Yards Thickneſs of broken Mine 
laid on this Fuel, and five or fix of them fo cover'd, then they 
begin to kindle the Fires; and as the Fire riſes towards the Top, 
they ſtill lay on freſh Mine ; ſo that to what Height you can 
raiſe the Heap, which is oftentimes about twenty Yards, the 
Fires, without any further — 
Top, ſtronger than at the firſt Kindling, ſo long as any Sul- 
phur remains in the Stones. | 

In calcining theſe Stones, the Wind many times does Hurt, 
by forcing the Fire, in ſome Places, too quickly thro' the Mine, 
leaving it black and half burnt; and in others, burning the 
Mine too much, leaving it red. But where the Fire paſſeth 
ſoftly, and of its own accord, it leaves the Mine white, which 
yields the beſt and greateſt Quantity of Liquor. 

The Mine, thus calcined, is put into Pits of Water, ſupport- 
ed with Frames of Wood, and rammed on all Sides with Clay, 
about ten Yards broad, and five Feet deep, ſet with a Current, 
that turneth the Liquor into a Receptory, from whence it is 
pumped into another Pit of Mine ; ſo that every Pit of Li- 

or, before it comes to the Boiling, is pumped into four 
ſeveral Pits of Mine, and every Pit of Mine is ſteeped in four 


ſeveral Liquors, before it be thrown away ; the laſt Pit being 


always freſh Mine. 

This Mine, thus ſteep'd in each of the ſeveral Liquors twenty- 
four Hours, or thereabouts, is of courſe four Days in paſſing 
the four ſeveral Pits, from whence the Liquors paſs to the 
Boiling-houſe. 

The Water or Virgin Liquor oftentimes gains, in the firſt 
Pit, two Pounds Weight; in the ſecond, it increaſeth to five 
Pounds Weight ; in the third, to eight Pounds Weight; and 
in the laſt Pit, which is always freſh Mine, to twelve Pounds 
Weight; and ſo in this Proportion, according to the Goodneſs 
of the Mine, and the well calcining thereof. For ſometimes the 
Liquors, paſſing the four ſeveral Pits, will not be above fix or 
ſeven Pounds Weight; at other times, above twelve Pounds 
Weight, ſeldom holding a conſtant Weight one Week toge- 
ther. Yet many times, Liquor of ſeven or eight Pounds 
Weight produceth more Alum, than that of ten or twelve 
Pounds Weight, either through the Illneſs of the Mine, or, as 
nſually, the bad calcining thereof. And if by paſſing the weak 
Liquor through another Pit of freſh Mine, you bring it to ten 
or twelve Pounds; yet you ſhall make leſs Alum with it, than 
when it was but eight Pounds Weight. For what it gains from 
the laſt Pit of Mine, will be moſt of it Nitre and Slam, which 
poiſons the good Liquors, and diſorders the whole Houſe, uatil 
the Slam be wrought out. | 

That which they call Slam, is firſt perceived by the Redneſs 
of the Liquor, when it comes from the Pit, occafioned either 
by the Illneſs of the Mine, or, as commonly, the over or 
under calcining it, as aboveſaid ; which in the Settler finks to 
the Bottom, and there becomes of a muddy Subſtance, and of 
a dark Colour. That Liquor which comes whiteſt from the 
Pits, is the beſt. 

When a Work is firſt begun, they make Alum of the Li- 
quor only that comes from the Pits of Mine, without any 
other Ingredients, and ſo might continue, but that it would 


ſpend fo much Li as not to quit Coſt. 
Kelp is made of a Sca-werd call'd Tangle, ſnch as comes to 
London on Oyſters, It 


grows on Rocks —_ Sea-ſide, be- 

tween High-water and Low-water Mark. ing dried, it will 

burn and run like Pitch ; when cold and hard, *tis beaten to 

{fer ſteeped in Water, and the Lees drawn off to two Pounds 
eight, or thereabouts. 

Becauſe the Country People, who furniſh the Work with 
Urine, do ſometimes mingle it with Sea-water, which cannot 
be diſcovered by Weight, way wy es by putting ſome of it to 
—— Liquor z r fo, 4 _ te good it will work 

f put to Ber or Ale; but if mi it will ſtir no 
more than fo much Water. F 


Fuel, will burn to the 


Liquor, which comes from the Pits. Being thus filled up with 
cold Liquors, the Fires, having never been drawn out, will boil 
again in leſs than two Hours time; and in every two Hours 
time, the Liquor will waſte four Inches, and the Boilers are 
g — 7 N 

iquor, i 5 in boiling be greaſy, as it were, 
at the Top; if nittous, it will be thick, mudd rt red. Ia 
boiling twenty-four Hours, it will be thirty-ſix Pounds Weight; 
then is put into the Boiler about a Hogſhead of the Lees of * 
of about two Peny-weight, which will reduce the -whi 
Bailer to about twenty-ſeven Pounds Weight. 

If the Liquor is good, as ſoon as the Lees of Kelp are put 
into the Boiler, Gone work like I put to Beer; but if 
the Liquor in the Boiler be nitrous, the Kelp-Lees will ſtir it 
but very little; and in that Caſe, the Workmen muſt put in 
the more and Lees. 

Preſently after the Leip- Lees are put into the Boiler, all the 
Liguor together is drawn into a Settler, as big as the Boiler, 
made of Lead, in which it ſtands about two in which 
time moſt of the Nitre and Slam fink to the Bottom. | 

This Separation is made by means of the Ae - Lees; for when 
the whole Boiler conſiſts of green Liquor drawn from the Pits, 
it is of a Power ſtrong enough to caſt off the Slam and Nitre 3 
but when the Mothers are uſed, the Kelp-Lees are needful to 
make the ſaid tion. | 

Then the faid Liquor is ſcooped out of the Settler, into a 
Cooker made of Deal Boards, and rammed with Clay, Into 
this is put twenty Gallons or more of Urine, more or leſs, ac- 
cording to the Goodneſs 'or Badneſs of the Liguor ; for if the 
_— be red, and conſequently nitrous, the more Urine is 


uired. 
* the Cooler, the Liquor, in temperate Weather, ſtands ſour 
Days. The ſecond Day the Alum begins to ſtrike, gather, 
and harden about the Sides, and at the Bottom of the Cuoler. 

If the Liquor ſhould ſtand in the Cooler above three Days, it 
would, as they ſay, turn to Copperas. 

The Uſe of Urine is as well to caſt off the Slam, as to 
keep the — from hardening the Alum too much. 

In hot Weather, the Liquors will be one Day longer in cool - 
ing, and the Alum ys than when the Weather is 
temperate. In froſty Weather, the Cold ſtrikes the Alum too 
ſoon, 3 time for the Nitre or Slam to fink to the 
Bottom, eby they are mingled with the Alum. This pro- 
— double the Quantity; but, being foul, is conſumed in the 


aſhing. 
When the Liquor hath ftood four Days in the Caaler, then 
that call'd Mothers is ſcooped into a Ciſtern, the Alm remain» 
thence the 


e the Sides, and at the Bottom; and fr 

- _— ”_ ef the Boiler again; ſo that every 
ve Days iquor is boiled again, until it evaporate, or 

ins. diem or Slam. : E 

The Alum taken from the Sides and Bottom of the Cooler, 
is put into a Ciſtern, and waſhed with Water, that hath been 
uſed for the ſame Purpoſe, being about twelve Pounds Weight, 
INNS as followeth: 

ing „it is put into another Pan, with a Quanti 
of Water, where it melts and boils a little. Then it is | ur 
ed into a great Caſk, where it commonly ſtands ten Days, and 
is than fit to take down for the Market. 

The Liquors are weighed by the Trey Weight, ſo that half a 
Pint of Liquor muſt weigh more than ſo much Water, by ſo 
many Peny-weight. Phil. Tranſ. Abr. Vol. 2. 

Somewhat different from this is the Account given by Hoff. 
man, of the Production of Alum at the Works near Pall in 
Saxony, As this Author's Experiments and Remarks upon 
ALUM are curious and inſtructive, I ſhall inſert them here, 


Of the Generation and Nature of Al un. 

As Vitriol is produced from a ſulphureous Mineral, either 
ſimple or compound, that is, of Iron and Copper, fo Al 
which is, as it were, a kind of white Vitriol, is alſo ge 
of a ſulphureous Mineral, partly bituminous, y luteous. 
Therefore the Acid which is extracted from Alum, ſeems to 
be of the ſame Nature and Propertics with what is affarded by 

or 


Vitriol, whatever Difference thefe is in the Earths, or R 
tacles, in which both theſe Kinds of Salts are coagulated. 
. CR So. Metalline, that is to ſay, 
of an Irony or Copper-like 2 the Earth of Alum 
ſeems to be a peculiar Kind „very ſpungy and ſubtil. 
The 


A L U 


greement between che Acids of Vitriol and 
Alum will :bundantly appear from the following Experiments: 


The remarkable A 


1. Vitriol of Iron is prepared with Spirit of Alum, and 
is as well made with Alum as Vitriol and Nitre. 
the Acid of Alum, by the Mixture of alcaline Salt, be con- 
verted into a neutral Salt, and this Salt, with a little Salt of 
Tartar and Powder of Charcoal, be melted in a Crucible, there 
is produced a red Maſs like Liver of Sulphur, in the ſame man- 
ner, as it uſually happens, when the Acid of Vitriol or Sulphur 
is fixed by Salt of Tartar, or the alcaline Salt contained in 
Nitre or common Salt, and converted into a neutral Salt. 
Tho? Vitriol and Alum be produced, as it were, from the 
ſame Matter, and from one ſulphureous Matrix, yet each of 
them is endued with peculiar ä — and Virtues. For 
Alum and Vitriol are very different in Taſte; and the common 
Vitriol leaves no ſuch Aſtringency on the Palate, as is obſerved 
in Alum. Again, a Solution of Alum makes no Commotion 
nor Precipitation in a Solution of Gold or Silver, which a So- 
lution of Vitriol is known to effect. Nor will a Decoction of 
Galls, or Pomgranate Flowers, grow black, and be converted 
into Ink, by the Mixture and Solution of Alum, as we obſerve 
it does when mix'd with a Solution of Vitriol. Laſtly, in 
Alum, the Acid may be readily ſeparated, by the Help of 
Fire, from its earthy Principle, in which it is inherent ; but 
the 'Caſe is otherwiſe with Vitriol. | 
To proceed, in Alum the Acid is very much faturated with 
its Earth; for an Ounce and a half of Alum, by a vehement 
Calcination, affords fix Drams and a half of aluminous Earth, 
aite inſipid. That there is a leſs Portion of Acid in Alum 
— in Vitriol, may be known by this, that the Acid of Vi- 
triol, ſaturated with a Solution of Pot- aſh, produces a far 
greater Quantity of Sal Enixus, than would be afforded by 
a Solution of Alum faturated with the ſame Lixivium. 
Beſides, the Salt this way prepared of Alum is more ſucceſſ- 
ful in looſening and purging the Belly, than what is pre- 
pared of Vitriol, according to the Method of Tackenius. And 
not long ſince I met with a Phænomenon not unworthy to be 
related, which is, That while I was. managing and beating this 
Salt in a Mortar, it emitted Sparks in great Plenty, which I 
never obſerved in any other Salt. 
Here we muſt not paſs over a very fine Experiment of 
Homberg s, who with three Parts of Alum, and one Part of 
any combuſtible Matter, which turns to a Coal, by a previous 
Calcination, Diſtillation, and Ignition, in a cloſed Veſſel, pre- 
ed a Phoſphorus, or ſulphureous Matter, which immediate- 
kindled at the free Acceſs of Air. But this inflammable 
— cannot be produced with the Acid of Vitriol, nor the 
Spirit of Salt or Nitre; a plain Indication, that the Acid of 
Alum, as being more ſubtil, has a freer Ingreſs into the phlo- 
iſtic Earth, than the Acid of Vitriol itſelf. Sce below Hom- 
= s Memoire. 5 | | 
ut it happens, that tho“ Alum. is known almoſt to every 
body, yet its mineral Elements and Preparations. are not clear- 
ly underſtood by the curious Naturaliſts. Wherefore I thought 
it worth my Pains in this Place, to ſhew the Way how ſome 
thouſands of Quintals are yearly made at the Village of Schwen- 
zel, near the City of Tieben, * Miles from Hall, where are 
very plentiful Mines of Alum. vey 
2 this Village are Strata of bituminous Matter, of vaſt 
Extent, which Matter is the Matrix of this Salt. 'T heſe Strata 
lie two or three Yards deep, whence they dig the Earth, which 
is of a blackiſh Colour, and of an aſtringent aluminous Taſte. 
If this mineral Earth be thrown into Fire, it not onl 
Ekindles, but emits a ſtrong and fœtid Smell, like mineral 8 
phur ſet on Fire, When burnt out, there remains a ſpungy 
taſteleſs Maſs of an Aſh-colour. | 
The freſh Mineral Earth is thrown into Heaps, which lie a 
Month expos'd to the open Air; then they remove it into Vats, 
and are for ſome Days extracting the Salt by Affuſions of Wa- 
ter; after which, the Lye is convey'd by Pipes into leaden 
Cauldrons, and boiled. hen the Liquor is inſpiſſated by the 
Conſumption of one half, they mix it with a Solution of Pot- 
aſh. This excites a vehement Ebullition with a Spumeſcenc 
and a Powder in great Plenty ſubſides to the Bottom. When 
every thing is cool, they take off the yellow Liquor, that ſwims 
at Top, and the white aluminous Meal at the Bottom is 
diſſolved in Water, and boiled anew; the Water, well ſaturated 
with Salt, is poured into t Vats, which ſtand together 
cloſed up for ſome Weeks. The Veſſels being open'd, Cryſtals 
of a Bigneſs, in the Figure of an Octohedron, are ſeen 
ſticking to the Sides. "70 
Beſides this, it is obſervable, . that theſe vaſt Heaps of Alum 
-Ore are kindled merely by the Heat of the Sun, and burſt into 
open Flames, which require the utmoſt Care and Pains. to ex- 
-tinguiſh by. Affuſions of Water. For when the Salt of the 
Alum is diſſolved by the Rains, it begins to act upon its bitu- 
minous Earth; ſo that a rapid inteſtine Motion being by this 
-means excited, not only a Heat and Smoke, but even — 
are ——B5G apo obama 
OL, * a | 


with Iron, as well as with Spirit of Vitriol; and Wen 


in, if 
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Maſs, conſiſting of equal Portions of Sulphur and Filings of: 
Steel, is moiſtened with Water, where, in a few 3 
an Ebullition, the Maſs ſwells, ſends forth a Smoke, and at laſt a 
ſulphureous Flame aſcends, Theſe Experiments directly lead 
3 to the Explication of the Nature I 
eat. . 0 8 0 
Moreover, it is worth Notice, that if theſe mineral Earths, 
after they are deprived of their Salt, are thrown _— in 
in Heaps, and expoſed to the open Air for a whole nds tity 
become impregnated with a very aluminous Salt, ſo as to ſerve for 
a new Preparation of Alum, and that fur three Years her. 
Hence it appears wy plainly, that aluminous Salt ws rege 
nerated by the Air, and doubtleſs contains fome univerſal Acid, 
which with the inflammable bituminous Parts, in Conjunction 
with the earthy ones, conſtitutes the Salt of Alum ; nor do I 
know any Salt, that can be fo ſoon nerated from its ex- 
hauſted Mineral Earth; for if crude Alum be calcined by a 
pretty. ſtrong Fire, to ſuch a Degree, that no Mark of Salt 
remain in its ſpungy Earth, and this Earth be afterwards for 
ſome Days expoſed to the open Air, it not only increaſes in 
Weight, but recovers its aluminous Taſte, and makes an. Effer- 
veſcence with inſtilled Oil of Tartar per Deliquium. | 
In boiling of Alum, there is alſo one thing worthy to be in- 
2 into, which is, that Alum cannot be brought into any 


folid Form, much lefs reduced into Cryſtals, from its Lye, 


without the Addition of Pot-aſh, or ſome alcaline Salt. The 
Reaſon'of this fingular Effect and Phanomenon ſeems to con- 
fiſt in what follows: The Lye of the Mineral Earth is too 
acid, and too ſulphureous ; but becauſe the ſulphureous Liquor, 
in-which the Acid is predominant, is very difficult to be form- 


ed into a ſolid ſaline Conſiſtence, there needs the Acceflian of 


an Alcali, which partly ſaturates the redundant Acid, and 
partly imbibes and abſorbs the pinguious and ſulphureous Matter, 
which hinders Cryſtallization ; by which means the Spicula 
may wedge themſclves the more cloſely together, and form a 
more perfect Coaleſcence. Formerly, and even now, in other 
Places where they boil Alum, inſtead of Pot-aſh, they uſe 
human Urine putrefy'd, becauſe of the urinous volatile Salt, by 
which the redundant Acid is temper'd ; but ſince the Invention 
of ſo cheap and eaſy an Expedient, Urine is no longer uſed. 

The Skilful in Chymiſtry know what Care and Induſtry 
were imploy'd in finding out ſome Means for volatilizing the 
fixed Salt of Tartar, ſince Helmont attributed a wonderful Effi- 
cacy to this Salt in _ Diſeaſs. Hence, that otherwiſe 
celebrated Phyſician and C ymiſt, Daniel Ludovici, in a parti- 
cular Treatiſe of the Yolatilization of the Salt of Tartar, com- 
municated to the Public a Method to effect it; for while he 
was diſtilling 'crude Alum mix'd with Salt of Tartar, there 
came forth a volatile urinous Spirit, The good Man, who 
was perfectly ſincere, believed, that this fixed Sale was render d 
volatile; but he was not aware, that Alum, according to the 
vulgar Method, was prepared by an Addition of human Urine, 
and that his volatile Salt had no other Original; for when vo- 
latile Salt is fixed by the Acid of Alum, and there is afterwards 
an Acceſſion of alcaline Salt, it is again ſet at Liberty, in the 
ſame manner as it happens with Sal Ammoniac. herefore 
if the ſame Experiment be try'd upon Alum, which has not 
been, mix'd with human Urine, but Pot-aſh in the Boiling, 
neither Salt nor volatile Spirit will manifeſt themſelves. 

In the laſt Place, I think it proper to adviſe, that the Salt 
called Epſem Salt, which in great Quantities is exported from 
En to many other Countries, amd is really a very elegant 
ſafe Cathartic, may be prepared of Alum and common 
Salt. Now whoever undertakes to prepare this Salt from crude 
Alum, and common Salt, ſuch as it is fold in the Shops, will 
come ſhort of his Aim; but whoever tries the Experiment with 
a Solution of the mineral Earth of Alum, and the Lixivium 
which remains in the Boiling of common Salt, and proceeds 
in a right Method, will hardly fail of accompliſhing his Deſire, 
* Obſerv. Phyfico-Chym. Lib. 3. Obf. 8. | 5 
| way of making ALUM in hial is contain'd in the 
following — from the Hiſtory of the Royal Academy of 
Sciences: . 

M. Geaffroy had an exact Information, in /taly, of the way 
of making Roch-Alum at the Alum-Works of Ciuita Vaechia, 
Near that City are Quarries of a 1. or reddiſh. Stone, 
hard, like the Travertin. y calcine it in Kilns, 
and then boil the Calx in Water over a great Fire. The Water 
takes out all the Salt that is in the Alum, there ſeparates from 
it a uſeleſs Earth; and, at laſt, the Water is left to cool, im- 


| ted with a Salt, which, for ſeveral Days together, ſhoots 
into C „ like Tartar, about the Caſks, makes what 
we call Roch-Alum. 


. Alum is alſo made at the Solſatara, near Puzzoli, in the 
Kingdom of Naples.. The Solfatara was formerly a burni 
Mountain, of which there remains nothing but the Ruins, 

a Circle of Rocks, which are of a yellowiſh White, dry, half- 


burnt, and calcined ; from which, in ſeveral Places, there iſſues 
forth a . thick Smoke. The Natives have it by Tradition, 


** 


That 17 arth, which was between theſe Rocks, and 
iii 


the Top of the Mountain, funk down to a certain Hei 
After mounting theſe burning Rocks, you deſcend into a little 
hollow Plain, which muſt been the Top. It is neatly 
oval, being one thouſand two hundred forty fix Feet in Length, 
where it is „ and a thouſand Feet in th. The Earth 
of this Plain is a yellow and white Subſtance, all faline, and 
ſo hot, that in fome Places you cannot ſuffer Hand long 
it. In Summer the Surface of this Earth is ſpread with a 
ſaline Flour or Duſt, which need only to ſweep together, 
and then ſhovel it into the Di , which are full of Water at 
the Bottom of the Plain; after which, to evaporate the Water, 
which is impregnated with Salt, and depurated Earth, 
they want no other Fire than what burns under the Mountain. 
The Water is put into large Kettles funk in the Ground, 
which is their only Method. This Alum does not bear ſo 
great a Price as that of Civita Vecchia, They make alſo Sul- 
phur at the Sofatara, whence the Place too has its Name. 
| Kt appears by all the Preparations of Alum, that the fame 
Mine which produces it, produces alſo, or might produce, 
Sulphur, Nitre, and Vitriol ; and perhaps theſe different Mi- 
nerals are no other at Bottom, than the ſame — diſ- 
guiſed in theſe four Salts, according as it is — Jature 
with other Subſtances, or undergoes Operations by Man. M 
Geoffrey thinks he has Reaſon to conclude, that the Alum of 
England and Sweden participates more of Vitriol, and the 
„alben of Sea- ſalt; which Conſideration might occaſion a Va- 
riation in ſome nice Operations, and change the Effect of 
ſome Remedies, which require an extraordinary Preciſeneſs. 
Hiſt. de Þ Acad. Roy. des Scien. 1702. 

Alum, when united with ſulphureous Subſtances of many 
ſorts, has a very remarkable Quality of taking Fire itſelf, and 
communicating it to all inflammable Subſtances, by only being 
expoſed to the Air. This 8 was made by M. Hom- 
berg, and farther examin'd by the Gentlemen of the Royal 
Academ 
in the following Papers: 


Take four Ounces of Excrement, newly voided, and mix 
with it the like Weight of Roch-Alum, groſly pounded : 
Put the Whole into a little iron Pan, which will hold 
about a Pint of Water, and ſet it in a Chimney over a 
fmall Fire of Coals ; the Mixture will melt, and become 
as liquid as Water. Let it boil over a ſmall Fire, and 
keep ftirring it with an iron Spatula : Continue this Fire 
till the Matter be dry : It will grow difficult at laſt to be 
ſtirr'd, but you muſt continue to roaft it in the Pan, 
always ſtirring it, and breaking of it into ſmall Bits, and 
ſcraping off with the Spatula whatever ſticks to the Bot- 
tom and Sides of the Pan, till it be perfect oy You 
muſt, from time to time, take the Pan off the Fire, that 
it may not grow red-hot ; and alſo remove the Matter 
from the Fire, to m_ its ſticking in too great Quan- 
tities to the Pan. hen the Matter is become perfectly 
dry, and in fmall Crumbs, you muſt let it cool, and then 
pound it ſmall in a Mortar of Metal. After this, you 
muſt put it again in the Pan over the Fire, continually 
ſtirring it. It will till contract a little Humidity, and 

ther into Clots, which you muſt continue to roaſt, ſtill 

aking them as before, till they are perfectly dry; let 
them cool; then pound them to fine Powder, which muſt 
be put in the Pan the third Time, and placed over the 
Fire, and roaſted till perfectly dry. This done, pound it 
over again to a very fine Powder, which put up ina Pa- 
per, to be kept in a dry Place. And this is the firſt or 
preparatory Operation. 


Take two or three Drams of this Powder, and put it into a 
ſmall Matraſs, whoſe Belly is ca of containing an 
Ounce, or an Ounce and half, of Water, and whoſe Neck 
is ſox or ſeven Inches in Length: Order it ſo, that the 
Powder may take up no more than about one third of the 
Matraſs ; cloſe the Neck of the Matraſs very 
a Stopple of Paper; then take a Crucible four or five Fin- 
gers Breadth in Height, and in the Bottom there 
or four Spoonfuls of Sand: Upon this place the 
Matraſs in the Middle of the Crucible; that is to ſay, fo 
as not to touch the Sides. After this, fill up the Crucible 
with Sand, that the Belly of the Matraſs may be bury'd 
in it, This done, place the Crucible with the Matraſs in 
the Midſt of a ſmall earthen Stove, which has the 
ing at the Top of about ten Inches wide, and is i 
to the Grate fix Inches. Put live Coals all 
Crucible, to half its Height, for the Space of 

Hour; chen lay on more Coals, till they 
- . of the Crucible. Keep the fame Fire for a 
. hour, or till you ſee the Inſide of the Matraſa begin to 
5 the Fire by heaping Coals above 
Brims of the Crucible, and keep this great 

Fpace of a full Hour, after which let it alone to go 
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of Sciences, the Particulars of which are contained 


ſlightly with 


—_ > 


In the Beginning of this laſt ion there will come forth 
thick Fumes the Neck of the Matraſs, acroſs the 
paper Stopple. Fumes ſometimes come in ſo | 


t 
Abundance, as to throw off the Stopple, which —_— 
replaced, and the Fire diminiſhed. Theſe Fumes ceaſe when 
the Inſide of the Matraſs begins to grow red ; then is the Time 


to increaſe the Fe, without being apprehenſive of ſpoiling the 
tion, 

When the Crucible is cold enough to be taken out of the 
Stove without fear of burning the Hand, the Matrafs muſt be 
lifted out of the Sand as far as the Middle of its Belly, and left 
to cool for about half a of an Hour; then it muſt be 
taken quite out, and reſted a Moment on the Sand. But if 

ou are not in Haſte, or if the Operation be performed in the 
Winter, it would be better to let the Matraſs grow quite cold 
in the Crucible before you take it out. Tis adviſable alſo, 
at the 9 1 — Cork in the Neck of the Bottle, 
inſtead of the paper Stopple, to prevent as much as poſſible tho 
Ingreſs of the Al into the Matrafs . 
f the Matter, which is at the Bottom of the Matraſs, turns 
to Powder in the ſtirring, tis a Sign that the Operation is well 
form'd ; if it form a Cake, which will not reſolve into 
owder at the ſhaking of the Matraſs, it ſhews that the Pow- 
der was not roaſted and dry'd enough, in the iron Pan, during 
the preparatory Operation. 
aving ſucceſsfully gone through the Operations, that is, 


having got your Matter in Powder in the Matraſs, pour a 
little of it, about the py of a ſmall Pea, a Bit of 
Paper, and quickly ſtop the Bottle again. In a Moment after 


the Powder has been upoh the Paper, it will begin to ſmoke, 
and at the ſame time to kindle, and will ſet Fire to the Paper, 
or any other combuſtible Subſtance. 

If you happen to pour too much Powder out of the Matrafs, 
you muſt not put it back, tho” it be not yet kindled; for it 
would be ſure to ſet Fire to all the Powder in the Matraſs. 
Hence it appears, that there is no pouring of it from the 
Matraſs into another Vial, but it muſt always remain in the 
ſame Veſlel where it was calcined. 

This Powder is of different Colours, ſometimes black, 
brown, red, „ yellow, and even white, according to the 
Veſſel in which the preparatory Operation is e, and 
according to the Degrees of Fire given it under the two Ope- 
rations, If mix too much or too little Alum with the 
Excrement, the Powder will not kindle. 

It kindles in the Day, as well as in the Night, without put- 
ting one to the Trouble of rubbing,. chafing, Nr 
it with any other combuſtible Matter; and in this reſpect it 
different from all the other factitious hori as yet known 
to us; for that made of Urine ſtands in Need of a ſmall De- 
gree of Heat in order to make it ſhine or kindle. The Sma- 
ragdine Phoſphorus * a great deal of Heat before it can 

roduce its Effect. e Bolognian, and the Phoſphorus 14 
aldwinis, only fhine during the Day, but produce no Eff 
in the Night. The diſtfll'd Oik of Cinnamon, Cloves, Saſ- 
ſafras, and ſome others, do not kindle without Fire, unleſs 
they be mixed with well rectified Spirit of Nitre. The Phoſ- 
defcrib'd by me in the Memoirs of the Academy for the 
car 1093: does not become luminous till briſkly rubb'd, or 
ſtruck with ſome hard Body. 
I have only yet made this Powder of Ordure or Excrement : 
But I am perſuaded it may alſo be made of Urine ; and Leven 
believe, that Urine, treated in this Manner, will yield a greater 
Quantity of its Phoſphorus, than when manag'd in the com- 
mon way ; and that its Caput Morturm, even after the Diſtil- 
lation of the Phoſphorus, will yield this Powder. 

I have made three different kinds of it. The firſt fets Fire to 
combuſtible Subſtances, without appearing to be kindle itſelf : 
The ſecond not only kindles them, but burns itſelf like a Coal: 
And the third, at the fame time that it kindles other combuſti- 
ble Subſtances, flames itfelf ike a Wax-candle, according as it 
has had more or leſs Fire in its Preparation, or more or leſs 
Alum in its Compoſition. | | 

In order to preferve this Powder good for any confiderable 

time, it is neceflary to keep it in a dry, well-air'd Place, to 
have the Bottle well-cork'd, with its th always upright, 
and to cover it with Paper, or ſome other Subſtance ; it is 
alſo proper it ſhould be lodg'd in a dark Place, becauſe a great 
2 ſpoils it as much as the Humidity of the Air, tho not 

In order to have a tolerable Idea of the preciſe Manner in 
which this Powder kindles, tis neceflary to remeniber, that tis 
a Subſtance ſtrongly calcin'd by the Fire, and that by that Gal- 
cination it bas loſt all its aqueous Part, and the greateſt Part of 
its Oil and volatile Salts. this means it has acquix d a great 
many large Pores, which the volatile Matter driven out by the 
Fire have left 3 fo that the Powder which remains after 
Calcination, only of a Contexture of earthy 
Matter, which has retained all its Salt, and a little of its 
fartid Oil; but the empty Pores retain for ſome tim 

| | a Firs Aa 
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a Part of the Flame which enter'd them during the Calcination, 
in the ſame Manner with quick Lime. 
As the Caſe, we muſt conſider, that 


this is 
y abſorbs, as it common- 


which abounds. in this Powder, | 
does, the Humidity of the Air that comes into 


eat, which, being join'd to the Parts of the Flame retain'd 

in the ſame Pores, generates a Heat ſufficient to ſet on Fire-the 

ſmall Quantity of inflammable Oil which had 'd the Ri- 
of the Calcination, and which is a Part of the Powder. 

As a Proof of this it may be alledg'd, that when this Pow- 
der is kept in a Veſſel that is not cloſely ſtopt, it abſorbs lowly, 
and by Degrees the Humidity of the Air that reaches it, which 
not being able to ＋ a Friction ſufficient to te a 
ſenſible Heat, ſpoils the Powder, ſo that it will' kindle no 
more, juſt like quick Lime when expoſed to the Air for ſome 
time, retains. its Heat no longer, becauſe it has by little and 
little abſorbed too ſmall a Quantity of Humidity at a time, 
for producing a Friction capable of exciting Heat. 

uick Lime, which contains Particles of Fire, as well as 
our Powder, does not produce Heat by the 5 of the 
Air alone, as our Powder does, but it muſt be moiſtened by 
throwing Water on it before it has the ſame Degree of Heat. 
The Reaſon af this is, becauſe the Lime does not, like our 
Powder, contain a Salt of abſorbing a great deal of 
humid Air at a time, the violent Ruſhing in of which might 

uce Heat; but Water, when thrown upon it, ruſhes into 
it ſuddenly h ta produce the ſame Effect. 

And the Reafon why quick Lime does not, like our Pow- 
der, produce a Flame, tho? it contracts as great a Heat, is, be- 
cauſe in quick Lime there is no oily Matter capable of being 
kindled by the Heat excited, as there is in our Powder ; but 
if an Oil be artificially mix d with quick Lime, it kindles in the 

We ſaid beſore, that a free Light ſpoils this Powder, tho” 
ſhut up in a glaſs Veſſel well ſtopt. Reaſon of this is, 
that the Friction produced by the Ruſhing in of the Humidity 
of the Ait,. is not the only Gute of a Heat e of kindle- 
ing the Oil contain'd in our Powder: The Particles of Fire 
which it has retained in its Pores, contribute alſo ſomething to 
that Effect: And as in the Day-time when the Matter of the 
Light always in great Motion perpetually ſtrikes the Powder 
through the Glaſs, it diſen by little and little that Fire 
which had been lodg'd in it during ination ; and diminiſhes 
it ſo much, that at laſt there zemains no more of it to join 
the Heat produced by the Friction of the Air's Humidity, and 
is conſequently er d incapable of kindling. Mr. Hom- 
berg, Mem. de I Acad. Roy. des Sciences, Ann. 1111. 

An Acctunt of different Subſtantes, which, join'd with Alum, 
2547 Fefe. By M. Lemery. 

M. Homberg having given us, in the Memoires of 1711, a 
Deſcription of a new Phoſphorus, made with Alum and 
human Ordure, which being expoſed to the Air ſhone as well 
by Day as by Night, and ſet on Fire every combuſtible Mat- 
ter that came near it, and needed not to be rubb'd or chafed 
like what is made of Urine by Diſtillation, it put me-upon 
exatnining whether there were no other ſulphureous Matters 
= able of producing the ſame Effects in Conjunction withAlum, 

y fir tion was upon Urine, whence, I thought, 
reeable to Mr. Homberg's Opinion, the — Quantity of 
Phoſphorus could be extracted A * ethod. I 
evaporated then a Quantity tine to the Conſiſtence 
of thick Honey: Fa gov four Ounces, which I mix d 
with the like Weight of Roch-Alum pulveriſed in an Iron Pan 
over a {mall Fire, to conſume the Humidity, continually ſtir- 
ing it till it was perſectiy dry; and when it was 
it to Powder, and kept it in a Place. 
it took up 


cool, I : 
After this I put it in a ſmall MatraG, of whi 
a third Part, and 
I then took a Crucible, of the Depth of four or five Fingers, 
in the Bottom of which. I put a lietle Sand, and placed the 
Matrafs upon it, and ſurrounded the reſt of the Matraſs with 
Sand. This done, I placed the Crucible in a little Stoye, and 
made a Fire about it of one Degree of Heat for half an Hour. 
When the Veſſel was bot, I augmented the Fire till the Mat- 
ter grew red, which took up about an Hour and a Quarter. 
Then J let the Fire go out, and ſtappod the Bottle very well 
with a Cork, talking care however to let it cool by 
before I quite doll leſt the Veſſel ſhould burſt, which in- 
deed once happen d, when having ſtopped my. too 
ſoon, the rarefy'd Vapour nee 225 to aſcend from the 
Matter, finding no Vent by the Neck, burſt a Hole in the 
Bottom of the Matraſs, and moreover deftroy'd in a manner 
Shape of the Veſſel, which being pretty thin, the ſooner 
« 


hen the Matter was cool enough, - 
Paper, and it neither burn'd nor ſo much as heated it. It was 
of a grey Colour. | | 


5 


the 
way to the Efforts of the Vapour. TE 
Aka n 


the fixed Salt. P 


Phoſphorus, yet it was very langui 
extraed ho n — 


the Neck with a Stopple of Paper. 


'd in the ſame manner, made a 


Contact very ood be. bu the White did nothing at all. 


2 ides, and Earth 
Beef, Muttan, Veal, 
make them paſs through 


worms, did not. ſucceed very well. 
'd and pounded long re 
Quantity of Alum, "2 


a Sieve, and mix'd with an 
ced a Phoſphorus like that of 
Among animal Subſtances, Urine, and the White of an 
Egg, being the only ones that would not ſerve for a Phoſ- 
phorus with an equal Quantity of Alum, I try'd what double 
the Quantity of Alum would do, but without Succeſs, 
After I made Trials whether thoſe Phoſphori, whi 
had ſucceeded with an equal Quantity of Alum, would ſucc 
with double the ſame ; in which Procedure Blood, the Yolk 
of an Egg, the ſeveral forts of Fleſh before-mentioned, Flies, 
and Worms, made a Phoſphorus, which ſeemed to me to 
kindle quicker than when I uſed an equal Quantity of Alum : 
This gave me the Curioſity to augment by the Quan- 
wy of Alum. 
obſerv'd, that fix Parts of Alum to one Part of the ſul- 
reous Subſtances before-mention'd made a Phoſphorus that 
nt more wy than thoſe of the preceding Trials. Seven 
Parts of Alum as well as fix ; but eight had ſcarce any 
Strength at all, and would not kindle but when it was hot, 
and juſt taken out of the Fire ; and two or three Hours after 
it was made, would do nothing at all ; whereas the others 
kept their Virtues above cight Days, provided they were well 


* 
en Parts of Alum to one of thoſe ſulphureous Subſtances 
never made any Phoſphorus : Urine, and the White of an 
Egg, never ſucceeded with any Proportions of Alum which 
— — Phoſphorus with other Matters. 
From Animals I paſs'd to Vegetables, and with Seeds. 
The Flour of Wheat, Barley, and Rye, would not kindle 
with equal Quantities of Alum, as did the animal Subſtances ; 
but from double to ſeven times the Quantity of Alum, the 
Phoſphorus kindled better and better, and burnt almoſt as 
well as that made of Blood, or the Volk of an Egg. 
Honey likewiſe did nothing with an equal Quantity, but 
ſucceeded very well with fix Parts of Alum. 
The Leaves of Roſemary, Baum, and Senna, made a Phoſ- 
phorus with two, three, and four Parts of Alum, but did no- 
thing with five or ſix z but their Phoſphorus did not hold 
long, and had no good Effect, but when it was a little hot: 


That of Senna ſeemed ſtronger than the others. 


Flowers with. three and four Parts of Alum kindled well, 


* Roſes. 
Woods of Saſſafras and Guaiacum aſſorded a Phoſphorus: 
But it muſt be obſerved, that in order to extract one from 
theſe Woods, the Fire muſt not be ſo great as for other Sub- 
ſtances ; without this Precaution you will obtain nothing. 

The Roots of Orris and Rhubarb did not kindle well but 
with two or three Parts of Alum, and ſucceeded not with 


more, 

As the Phoſphorus is made by means of the oily Subſtance 
contained in thoſe Bodies, I imagin'd that the 01 ſeparated 
from the other Principles » might as well as the other Sub- 
ſtances above-mentioned, make a Phoſphorus. But I found 
a great Difference, far they produced nothing with an equal, 
double, or triple Quantity of Alum ; and though, by gradually 
increaſing, five Parts of Alum to one of theſe Oils afforded a 
in Compariſon of one 
What was particular, 
they kindled with ten Parts of Alum, which other Matters 
would not do. Tis true, ten Parts of Alum to one did not 
make ſo good a Phoſphorus as five to one. The Oils I made 
uſe of were thoſe of ſweet Almonds, Olives, Guaiacum, and 
Hartſhorn ; of theſe the two laſt did beſt. , 

After this I diverted my Operations to Minerals and Me- 
tals, as Iron, common Sulphur, Antimony, golden Sulphur 
of Antimony, and ſome others. I mix'd with different 
Proportions of Alum, but not one of them produced any 
Flame, nor ſo much as Heat; whence it appears, that to 
make ſuch a Phoſphorus as M. Homberg's, we muſt have 
recourſe to animal and vegetable Subſtances. | | 
I ſhall, next examine, whether any other Salt may be ſubſti- 
tuted inſtead of Alum, in order to make this Phoſphorus. 

By the different Analyſis of Salts that are known to us, it 

that the Acid of Vitriol, common Sulphur, and 

um, ate of the ſame Nature, I had therefore a Mind to try 

if one of theſe might not be ſubſtituted for the other. And 
as M. Homberg had obſerved, that he had rare Succeſs with 
Colcothar, I 'Racy'd that Vitriol, which is much more preg- 
nant with Acids, might have-more Effect: I uſed it then after 
the ſame manner as J did Alum, but to no Purpoſe ; I could 
never make any thing even of Colcothar, whatever Trials I 
made. Perhaps I was wanting in ſome Cir , having 


; cumſtances 
ſeveral times expetiene d, that the Succeſs of ſame Operations 


which 
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which 1 made on Vegetables, often depended either upon 
a little Variation of the Fire, or the Quantity of Alum, 

I next try'd Salt of Sulphur, which is known to be an arti- 
ficial Salt, compounded of the Acid of Sulphur, inc ted 
into the Pores of Salt of Tartar, but with the ſame Succeſs. 
Sea-falt, Cryſtals of Tartar, Borax, vitriolated Tartar, and 
Salt of Tartar, mix'd in different Proportions with theſe Sub- 
ſtances, had no Effect. | 

Saltpetre in our Operation did as it uſes to do when mix'd 
with other oily Subſtances ; that is, when the Matter has been 

_ warmed, it flew out of the Matraſs with a great Noiſe and 
Detonation, and conſequently'no Phoſphorus was to be made 
of it : But if to a Phoſphorus made with Alum, and juſt on the 
Point of kindling, you add Saltpetre well dry'd, at the rate of 
two Drams to hal an Ounce of Matter, which you may mix 
together very well in the Matraſs ; after it is cloſe ſtopped, 
you will find, that being pour'd upon Paper, the Phoſphorus 
will burn with much _ Strength, then it did before it 

Was mix'd with the Sulphur, 

* Laſtly, I was willing to ſee if Acids, diſengag'd from their 
earthy or metallic Parts, as they actually are in Spirits of 
Nitre, of Salt, and of Vitriol, would ſucceed better than the 
concreted Salts from whence theſe Spirits were extracted; but 
all theſe, together with the Spirit of Alum itſelf, had no better 
Succeſs than the Salts before-mention'd, Memoires de P Acad. 
Roy. des Scienc. 1714. "4.x 

Though a vaſt Variety of > 4 Subſtances are proper to enter 
the Compoſition of M. Fomberg's Phoſphorus, yet no other 
acid Mineral is neceſſary to be join'd, than what that Gentle- 
man only uſed, which is Alum. We ſhall give a general 
Idea of this Phoſphorus, which is of ſuch a Nature, as at all 
Times, and without any Aſſiſtance, to be kindled by Air alone, 
For the better underſtanding how this is to be effected, we 
ſhall make uſe of two known Phoſphori. The firſt which 
has not the Name, and but imperfeMly the Nature, is Lime: 
It is full of an Infinity of fiery Particles, introduc'd by Cal- 
cination, and impriſon'd in an Infinity of little Cells. This 
Matter, being extremely dry, greedily receives the Water 
poured on it; and the Water impetuouſly penetrating and 
opening the Priſons of theſe Particles of Fire, frees them, and 
fo 4 an Efferveſcence, and a very ſenſible Heat, over all 
the Subſtance of the Lime. This Water kindles this kind of 
Phoſphorus, not by itſelf, but by the Liberty of Action which 
it procures to the Particles of Fire, 

The ſecond Phoſphorus is the eſſential Oils of Indian aro- 
matic Plants, which kindle into a Flame as ſoon as you pour 
on them acid Spirits well 133 

In theſe two Phoſphori the Water does not act immedi- 
ately of itſelf, In the firſt we have already prov'd it; in the 
ſecond, the Acids alone act on the Oil, which is almoſt entirel 
void of them; and the Phlegm or Water, in which theſe Acids 
ſwim, is no more than their Vehicle. This ſecond Phoſpho- 
rus only burns, becauſe there is nothing but Sulphurs or Oils 
that will burn, of which there are none in the Lime; and 
Oils themſelves will not burn, but when they are animated by 
ſome Acid. Common Sulphur wholly depriv'd of it would not 
burn. We are certain then, that an oily Matter, whoſe Acids 
are ſeparated from it, will be ſet on Flame, as ſoon as Acids of 
a good Degree of Purity ſhall come upon it, ſo as to penetrate 
it with Violence. | 

But if you would have the Matter be kindled by the Air 
only, the Air will not furniſh the neceſlary Acids; for it 
either contains them not, or not in a Body ſtrong enough for 
the Purpoſe, The Acids then muſt be contained in the oily 
Matter of the Phoſphorus, but in ſuch a manner, as not to be 
intimately united with it, but only, as it were, mixed- with it 
by ſmall ſeparate Parcels, ſo as to want a more perfect Union. 

For this End the Acids muſt be for the preſent ſhut up in 

their little Cells, but in ſo looſe a manner, that the leaſt Shock 
will diſlodge them, and make way for their ſudden Irruption 
into the oily Matter, and Penetration into its moſt intimate 
Parts, To this Purpoſe the Air will be ſufficient, not of 
itſelf, but by the aqueous Humidity it contains, that is, by-the 
very ſmall Parcels of Water, which, by diſſolving the Acids 
that are proportion'd to them, put them on Action. This 
ſubtle * inviſible Water works the ſame Effect in this Phoſ- 
phorus, that the groſs and common Water did in the two 
others of which we have ſpoken ; for beſides putting the Acids 
in Action, it alſo diſengages the Particles of Fire which the 
new Phoſphorus requires in the Operation. 
Here you have the Syſtem of this Phoſphorus: It is no 
eaſy Matter to prove by Ratiocination, that ſuch a thing 
is poſſible to be effected ; but as we know by Experience, 
that it is actually fo, theſe are probably the Principles of its 

Formation. Hagel 

Flence we ſee of what a delicate Nature it is, and how the 
Circumſtances on which it d ought to be juſt, and the 
Quantities of Ingredients nicely proportion'd : For Example, 

that the oily Matter, which muſt be deprived of its Acids, and 
the concrete Salt, which is to ſupply the Acids, might be cal- 
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cined together, there 28 Alum which can be that 
concrete Salt, which in ſpite of Calcination preſerves a Quan- 

tity of Acids necefl; the Effects of a- Phoſphorus, and 
al them as Jookely confined in their Cells, as the Mat- 
ter requires. This depends almoſt upon an indiviſible Point. 
The oily Matter having loſt its Acids, which were carry'd off 
by the Fire of the ination, there remain their forſaken 

ll, and it is the Alcali which abſorbs the new ſupervening 
Acids: Wherefore, that there might be a ſufficient Supply to 
fill theſe Cells, and to penetrate the oily Subſtance, it is neceſ- 
ſary that the Quantity of Alum be exactly proportion*d to the 
particular Nature of the oily Matter. The more Alcali or 
fixed Salts remain after Calcination, the greater is to be the 
Quantity of Alum ; for which Reaſon animal Oils, which 
have leſs fixed Salt than Vegetables, need a leſs Quantity of 
Alum. = de P Acad. Roy. des Scienc. 1715. 

M. Boulduc, reſolving to make an Examen of Ebſom Salt, 
was immediately inclined to think, by ſome Marks, and eſpe- 
cially the Swelling of that Salt, when it is to be diſtil- 
led, in which it altogether reſembles calcined Alum, that it 
228 much of an aluminous Nature; to diſcover which, 

made continual Operations upon Alum combined with 
other different ſaline Subſtances. What ſucceeded beſt was 
Salt of Tartar, or Oil of Tartar per Deliquium. | 
_ Alum is an acid Spirit, which is impregnated in the Bowels 


of the Earth with earthy and alcaline Particles, enough to make 


it a concrete Salt. Now Salt of Tartar, pour'd on a Solution 
of Alum, being a more powerful Alcali than the earthy Mat- 
ter united with the Acid of Alum, forces them to ſeparate, 
and the Earth of the Alum precipitates, and there is a new 
Union of the Acid of Alum, with the Alcali of Tartar, 
whence reſults a new concrete Salt, entirely diveſted of its 
earthy Matte. 

After M. Boulduc. had made ſeveral Trials, and given his 
Salt all the Perfection he was able to do, he — it in all 
reſpects reſembling that of Ebſom, only not quite ſo bitter, 
but the Difference was too inconſiderable to be regarded. But 
this Salt of M. Boulduc had the Advantage of being diſcharged 
of its earthy Part, which the other wanted ; for when mixed 
with the Oil of Tartar, it precipitated a white and earthy Matter, 
like what was precipitated from Alum after the like Mixture, 
and even ſomewhat more in Quantity. M. Boulduc, who 
thought himſelf the Inventor of this Preparation of Alum with 
Salt of Tartar, found it afterwards in Hartman. Hift. de 
P Acad. Rey. des Scien. 1718. 

M. Geoffrey diſcover'd, that the Baſis of Alum was a Bolar 
Earth diſſolv'd by an Acid. | 
Boles are a fort of fat, ſoft, brittle Earth. The Pieces of 

Pipes in Holland which are made of theſe ſorts of Earth, and 
the Fragments of our common Pottery-ware, which imbibe a 
good deal of Acid, becauſe the Fire which bak'd them, open'd 
their Pores, afforded true Cryſtals of Alum: And it is further 
obſervable, that theſe Pipes, at the End of two Years, ſhot 
forth fine Threads like thoſe of plumoſe Alum, which grew 
and vegetated in the Air. Fiftaire de Þ Academ. Royale des 
Sciences, 1728. 9 3 

M. G. ey, before quoted, ſays, That 
Beſides thoſe Mines which contain Sulphur, Vitriol, and 

Alum, there are ſome purely of Alum. They who have 
hitherto written upon that Salt, have told us, that the Baſe 
which coagulates the vitriolic Acid, is a white Earth not vitri- 
fable, and of the ſame Nature as Chalk. 2 

I have prov'd by Experiments, ſays he, that this Earth is 
diſperſed and mixed in very many Subſtances, and eſpecially in 

Boles and Clays that are bak'd, ſince they have all afforded me, 
with the Acid of Sulphur, or the Acid of Vitriol, . that Salt 
[Alum] which I had a Mind to imitate; It is no longer ſur- 
priſing then, that there ſhould be Glaſs which produced Alum, 

ince it incloſed Matter capable of forming it, as ſoon as the 
vitriolic Acid ſhould have Strength to make its Way between 
the Laminz of the'Glaſs, where that Earth was 2 
order to join it. | 

My Experiment for producing Alum, that beſt ſucceeded, 
was thus managed: I took' ſome of our common Potters Veſ- 
ſels that were not varniſhed, but porous and brittle, and ſprin- 
kled them with Spirit of Sulphur, and they imbib'd it more 
perfectly than Earths not baked, becauſe their Pores are more 
_ They fermented: ſlightly with this Spirit, which in the 
Digeſtion became mucilaginous; and that Mucilage, being 


expoſed to the Air, produced Cryſtals of Alum, Which in- 


creaſed: by „and took the moſt exact Figure that was 
poſſible for that Salt to have. Memoiret de V. Acad. Roy. de Sci. 
1728. acc 


er; | PR 
The factitious Alun is diſtinguiſhed only by the Countries 
where it is made, into a great many different kinds ; and if it is 
in Maſſes, like Rocks, it is termed Rock or Roch-Alum; 
and if it looks like the Fragments of Ice, it is termed Glacial, 
or Icy- Alum. Factitious Alum was entirely unknown to the 
Antients, but with us is the only kind in Uſe ; for we not 
know very little of the natural kinds, which were formerly ſo 
common. 


. 
ed 


: 


ALU 


common. M. Teurnefurt found two Species of natural Alum. 
in the Iſland Afites, or Adilo ; one was in Strata, or Crafts, 
of an aſtringent Taſte, and an Aſh- colour, covered with 
filamentary EMoreſcences, which ſmelled like Aqua fortis, but 
not near fo ſtrongly: The other was the capi or fila- 
mentary kind, or true Alumen' Plumaſum ; it was in ; 
me by began ne de Eat es Gd Ce 
might, by beginning at be divided into 
greyiſh ilaments, reſembling a Tuft, or Pencil 4 it Was 
uble in Water, and melted in the Fire and of an aſtringent 
Taſte, Even in —— Time, this Alum ſeems to be 
confounded with the is Amiantus; for that Author, talking 
of the Sciſfile- Alum, obſerves, that there was a Stone very like 
it, and that the way to diſtinguiſh them was by the aſtrin- 
gent Taſte of the Alum, which the Stone had not: And he 
might have added; That it could not be melted by Fire, nor 
diflolved in Water. The Hiſtory of Medicines being after- 
wards. quite loſt in the Ages of Ignorance and Darkneſs, the 
Name of the Salt was given to the Stone, and from thence it 
is, that it is ſtill found thus miſtaken. in ſome Diſpenſatories. 
Alum is a ſtrong, 
ſmells a little like Aqua fortis, but the factitious has little or 
no Smell; when thrown upon live Coals, it riſes in Bubbles, 
and melts in Water. The Cryſtals. of Alum have eight Sides, 
_ repreſenting an hexagonal Pyramid, with the Angles cut oft, 
or they are bounded by four hexagonal and four tri ar Sur- 
faces. A Solution of Alum coagulates Milk; turns the Tinc- 
ture of Heliotropium purple, makes no Alteration in the Solu- 
tion of corroſive Sublimate, turns the Infuſion of Galls turbid 
and whitiſh ; with Salt of Tartar it concretes into a white 
Coagulum, without any ſenſible Heat or Smoak ; and often 
upon mixing this Solution with Oil of Tartar, an urinous 
Smell is perceived ; but this happens 211 8 the Alum has 
ng 


been purified with Urine, as in the Alum ; but there 

is no ſuch Smell in the Roman. = | 
In'Fluxes of Blood Alum may be uſed inwardly, in the fol- 

lowing manner: | e 


Take Rock-Alum, a Dram; Plantane, and Knot-graſs 
Water, of each three Ounees : Add to the Solution, 
Syrup of White-thorn, an Ounce: For a Julep, to be 
taken by Spoonfuls. Or, . | 


ake of pure Rock-Alum, two Ounces : Melt it over the 
' Fire, adding, in the mean time, of the fineſt Powder of 
Dragon's-blood, half an Ounce ; and make this Mixture, 


before it grows hard, into Pills as big as a ſmall Pea, The 


Doſe is from a Scruple to a Dram, every four Hours; 
till the Flux is ſtopped, and then once or twice a Day 
for ſome 73 A After any Doſe, 1 
bught to drink a e Draught of ſome iquor } 
but great Care is to 2 to ſtop the 2 — 
ſonably, and therefore Bleeding ought to go both before 
and after it; and Clyſters ought likewiſe to be admini- 
ſtered, from time to time, to prevent Coſtiveneſs, which 
commonly follows on taking this Medicine. Geoffroy. ' 


Something different from this, in the Proportion of the 
ients, is that Pulvis Stypticus mention'd by Dr. Alexander 
mpſon, of Moniraſe, in the following Diſſertation ; . | 
Scribonius Largus, the Roman Empirie, ' made. uſe of fim- 
Alum in the Evacuations of the Sex exceeding their due 
——— and J have been told by Ladies, that it has very good 
Helyetius improved on this, by adding Sanguis Draconis, 
whether as a a, to make it his own, or to prevent the 
Uneaſineſs of the Stomach, which he might ſuſpect the Alum 
might give, I can't determine : But Dr. Pitcairn, whoſe Me- 
mory muſt continue as long as Phyſic is known, was the firſt 
who introduced the Uſe of it into this Country; at leaſt, it 
was he who firſt defired me to make Experience of it in a Caſe 
which had reſiſted a great many other Medicines, - Its - 
tation kept up many. Y ears, under the Name of Pulvis Hel- 
vetii, as an Aftringent, eſpecially in uterine Hzmorrhages ; 
and I ſee it inſerted in the Edinburgh ; 


by the Name of Pylvis Stypticus, tho in ſome di t 
ortion, and different Mas of prepar N what 
I have commonly uſed. ſary Pot ing pre- 


The Bis 
pared of double Quanity of Alum to one of the um, 
and made into a Powder, without being put near to the Fire, 
whereas what I have uſed was equal Parts of both, the Alum 
being firſt melted in a Crucible, and the Powder of the San- 
is Draconis added to it, and then powdered together in a 
Mortar, poſſibly the Difference of their Effects may, notwith- 
ſtanding, be 14 22 1 
The Uſe of both, I think, is now much laid aſide, which 
cannot but regret, ſince I never ſound any Medicine (and 
3 ſo much to be depended on in all chę ute- 
Vol. - 


ingent, acid Drier; The native Alum . 


to 
DV tried it in 
with Su that it would be altogether tedi- 

ous to give. ou their Hiſtories. ; 
The 11 of the Pulv. Helvetii is more or leſs 
ing to the Exigencies of the Patieht; In violent Blood- 


ings I give half a Dram every half Hour, and ſeldom or never 
miſs to ſtop it before three Drams, or half an Ounce, is 
taken, \ : "EIS" l | . : 

The Succeſs of this Medicine, in theſe bloody Evatuations, 
has encouraged me to preſcribe it alſo in the Fluor Albus, that 
obſtinate, . pernicious Diſeaſe of the Sex, in which I have been 
7 riſed * good Effect. Edinburgh Medical Eſays, 

ol. 1 

2 is proper to prevent or check à beginning Deflu- 

xion in a Quinſy, G may be made with Alum, in this 
manner ! . 


Take Red-roſe Leaves, and Alum in C s, of each 4. 
Dram: Boil them in eight Ounces of tane Water; 
and in the ſtrained Liquor diſſolve an Ounce of Syrup of 
_ © Mulbeiries; for a Gargle. 


- In M ns tiene of che ; the followi Coll | is 
excellent : * * * 


Let the White of an Egg be ſhaken or beat with a Piece 
of Alum, till it acquires the Conſiſtence of an Ointment : 
Sou iis upon a Linen Rag, and lay it warm to the 

yes. | | : 


Riverius orders this Collyrium to be taken off after two 
Hours, left it ſhould by its Aſtri ſo far contract the 
Veſlels, as to fix the ucted Fluids in them. Some Phyſi- 
cians are of Opinion, that repellent and aſtringent Collyriums 
ſhould not be applied to inflamed Eyes immediately after the 
Inflammation appears, leſt the Fluids ſtill in Motion ſhould 
be fixed in the affected Part, and thereby the ObſtruQtion 
be increaſed; but except the Motion of the Fluids toward 
the inflamed Part be very violent, this Precaution is unneceſ- 

y 3 and, on the contrary, by increaſing the Strength and 

ntraction of the Veſſels, theſe Applications enable them to 
reſiſt the Force of the Fluids, whilſt at the ſame time other 
2 Means are to be uſed to divert their Courſe another . 

ay, ſuch as 1 Bliſtering, Purging, Cupping, and the 
ike: Beſides, if we ftay till the Quantity o tha obſtructed 
Fluid is very much increaſed, it is in vain to think of applying 
Aſtringents, which would ferve only to condenſe them more, 
and prevent their being reſolyed. In ſcorbutic Diſorders of the 


Gums, the following Waſh is very proper : 


Take of Camphire, an Ounce ; Coons, two Ounces; 
Sugar-candy, four Ounces ; French Brandy, a Quart t 
Let them ſtand in a quiet Place for two Days, and then 
ſtrain off the Liquor, and keep it for Uſe. N 


Alum is by ſome reckoned a great Specific in lutermittin 
Fr ' | * 


Firſt caleine it in an open Fire ; and while it is till hot, 
throw it into Vinegar, and let it diſſolve ; evaporate the 
Solution, and beautiful-Cryſtals will be formed. It is to 
be taken from à Scruple to a Dram, in a proper Vehicle, 
before the Fit. 5 


The uſual Preparations,of Alum are, Purification, Diſtt: 
tion, 'and Uſtion or Calcination : It is purified by being di 
ſolved in fair Water, and then by waa | and cryſtallizing 
that Solution in the common manner. It is diſtilled Ji 
Vitriol, and the firſt thing that comes over is an inſi 
an acid Spirit nearly the ſame with Spirit 4 
Vitnol; hat remains in the Retort is a white, light, friab 
Subſtance, called Burnt-Alum ; being Alum deprived. of its 
4 and ſome Portion of its Acid, and by a new Solution 
and Evaporation, it will run into Cryſtals, as before Diſtilla- 
tion. The Phlegm of Alum would be perfectiy uſeleß if 
pure 3 but as it contains always ſome Portion of the Acid; 
and ſome Alum alſo, which Ricks in the Neck of the 
Retort, it becomes a, very uſeful external Application in 
1 Caſes, for moderatirig_Inflammations, and dry in 
One Dram of Aluni diſſolved in fix Ounces of 
Phlegm makes an Alum-water, which is an excellent Deter- 
t for Wounds and Ulcers. The Spirit of Alum is uſed the 
ame way as Spirit of Vitriol, Burnt-Alum eats away fungous 
Fleſh, and is uſefully T upon Linen, to abſorb bad 
nere ene. .. 
KATA F 


- 


Alum is thus order'd to be burnt by the College: 

Take any Quantity of Alum; put it into a new earthen 
Pot, ad let it Wan in it N as it will bubble up, and 
raiſe any Steam: When it is cold, keep it for Uſe. 


Bates has three Preparations of Alum : The firſt he calls 


ALumzn Dutcs, Dulcify'd Alum. 


Diſſolve Alum in Water, and coagulate; t this three 
times, that the Alum may be purify'd, is is alſo cal- 
led Saccharum Aluminis; and is commended in Difeaſes 
of the Breaft, eſpecially if they take their Riſe from mine- 
ral and ſubterraneous Exhalations. It gives Eaſe in the 
Poke if applied to the Gums, Doſe is half a 


The ſecond is called ALumen F EBRIFUGUM, 
takes from Mynficht : 


Diſſolve three Ounces of Alum, in one Pint and an half of 
Carduus- water, ſufficiently ting'd with Dragon's-blood, 
and ftrain'd, and then exhale till dry. The Doſe one 
Scruple before the Fit comes on. It provokes Sweat. 


which he 


The third he calls ALUMINATUM : 


Take Lemon-juice, one Pint ; Alum, half an Ounce : Boil 
and ſkim them. This is of great Service in Redneſs of 
the Face, and Puſtules, drinking in the mean time the 
CEREVISIA CAT APSORAS, 


ALUNIBUR, { Luna) the Moon, or Silver. Nulandus. 

ALUNSEL, (Stilla) a Drop. Rulandur. 

ALUSAR, Manna. Rulandus. | 

ALUSIA, Av, from « Negative, and xd, to waſh. 
It ſignifies a Defect, or Neglect of waſhing. 

ALUTA. It ſignifies a ſoft thin Leather, us'd to ſpread 
Plaſters upon. See Scuros. 

ALVUS, the Belly in general; but the Word is uſed b 
Celſus for the Belly relative to Stools, in much the ſame Senſe 
that xai, or 8 is us'd by Hippocrates, and the other 
Greek medicinal Writers. Thus Celfus, (Lib. 2. Cap. 41.) 
= of the bad . in Fevers, ſays, That when the 

ly (Aut) is entirely ſuppreſſed, that is, when there are 

0 Koch, it is a bad Circumſtance; as it is alſo when the Bell 

is fo looſe in Fevers, that it will not ſuffer the Patient to reſt 
in his Bed, provided what is diſcharg'd is very liquid, or white, 
or pale, or frothy : Moreover it portends Danger, if what is 
excreted is ſmall, glutinous, ſmooth, white, and paliſh; or if 
it is livid, or bilious, or bloody, or more than ordinarily offen- 
five. Thoſe Stools are alſo bad, which after long Fevers are 
ſincere, See ACRATOs. 

The Antients had various cathartic Medicines, and were 
very attentive to keep the Belly looſe in almoſt every Diſtem- 
per. For this Purpoſe they preſcribed black Hellebore, Poly- 
pody of the Oak, (Filicula) Squama Aris, called by the 
Greeks xe XN, and the Milk of the Sea-lettuce, which, 
dro upon Bread, purges powerfully ; or they boiled the 
Milk of Aſſes, Cows, or ts, with a little Salt, till it 
. eurdled ; and then taking away the Curd, preſcrib'd the ſerous 
Fart for a Draught. 

But Medicines are generally hurtful to the Stomach, and 
therefore all Cathartics ought to have a Mixture of Aloes. If 
the Belly be vehemently looſe, or is too much purg'd, the 
Body is weaken'd ; therefore it is never right to preſcribe Re- 
medies, with that Intent, in any Diſtemper, except it be 
without a Fever ; as when we give black Hellebore to ſuch as 
are afflicted with black Bile, Fate Bilit] or in that Species 
of Madneſs which is attended with Sorrow, or to thoſe who 
are 3 in any Part; but where there is a Fever, and we 
would have the Belly looſe, it is beſt to preſcribe ſuch Meats 
and Drinks as are both opening and wort pigg and there are 
ſome Diſeaſes in which purging with Milk is moſt proper. 

The beſt Way of procuring Stools, is generally by Clyfters, 
which 1 cenſur'd, but in ſuch a manner, as not utterly 
to baniſh them out of Medicine; but in the preſent Age they 
are much diſuſed. However, it is beſt to uſe the fame Mode- 
ration which that Phyfician ſeems to have followed, and nei- 
ther to fatigue the Patient by frequent „nor to omit 
giving one, or two at the moſt, when the Caſe ſeems to re- 
quire it 3 as when the Head is heavy, in a Dulneſs of the Sight, 
and in a Diſorder of the great Inteſtine, which the Greeks call 
x&x 3 if there be a Pain in the Belly below the Navel, Cin imo 
Lot in the Hip; if there be a Conflux of bilious Juices 
in the Stomach, or if dis, or any watery Humour, infeſt 
mat Part; if chere be a Difficulty of Breathing ; if there be 

* 


ring after Meat, intermixing Draughts with eating. 


LV 


no ſpo dus Motion to ſtool ; if the Fozces be neat theit 
Gucker, and yet flick in the Paſſage ; if the Breath of the Pa- 
tient, who is bound, ſmell of the Exerements; if what is 
voided be ; if Abſtinence, firſt try*d, has not taken off 
the Fever; if the Strength will not adinit of bleeding when 
convenient, and the r Time for it is elaps d; if the 
Patient drank freely b the Diſorder happen d; if a Perſon 
becomes ſuddenly coftive, who before' was us'd to frequent 
Stoo hy — or accidentally. But this muſt be 
und with theſe Limitations, that we do not adminifter a 
Clyfter till the third Day; nor whilſt any Crudities ſubſiſt, 
nor to a Patient weak or exhauſted by Sickneſs, or whoſe Belly 
— freely enough every Day, or whoſe Stools are of a 
liquid Conſiſtence. e ſhould alſo beware of giving a Clyſter 
in the Violence of a febrile Paroxyſm ; for what is then given 
paſſes not through the Belly, but is caſt back, and flies up to 
the Head, with much greater Danger to the Patient. Abſti- 
nence is to be enjoin'd the Day before, that the Party may be 
the fitter to undergo the Operation; and on the ſame Day, 
ſome Hours before the taking of it, warm Water is to 

drank in order to moiſten the upper Parts ; then a Clyſter is to be 
injected of pure Water, if a flight Medicine will ſerve the Turn, 
or of Mulfa, if ſomething ſtronger be requir'd ; for a Lenient, 
take a Decoction of Fenugreek, Ptiſan, or Mallows ; and for 
a Repreſſive, a Decoction of Vervain; Sea-water, or any 
other impregnated with Salt, is of an acrimonious Quality 


dut its Acrimony is increaſed by an Addition of Oil, Nitre, or 


even Honey : more acrimonious it is, the ſtronger is its 
Force, but the more difficult to be born, What is injected 
muſt be neither hot nor cold; for either may do hurt. Afﬀeer 
Injection the Patient ought to keep in Bed as much as poſſible, 
and not be too haſty to give way to the firſt Motion, but go 
to the Stool when he can no longer contain it. Much after 
this manner are the ſuperior Parts relieved, and the Violence 
of the Diſeaſe abated, by depriving it of the Matter that ſup- 
ports it: Moreover when the Patient has gone to the Stool as 
often as Neceſſity requir'd, and is pretty well exhauſted, he 
ought to take a little Reſt, and to eat ſomething the ſame 
Day, that his Strength may not fait him; but whether little or 
much is to be indulg'd, is to be ulated according to the more 
or leſs Apprehenſion we are under. of the Approach of the 
Paroxyſm. Coven, Lib. 2. Cap, 12 

Purging the Belly [ Alous ducta] often relaxes the Rigour of 
the ſuperior Parts. Celſus, Lib. 4. Cap. 3. 4 

Nothing more contributes to the Cure of Deafneſs, than a 
bilious State of this Part. Cel/as, Lib, 2. Cap. 8. | 

Coſtiveneſs of the Belly for ſeveral Days together, indicates 
either a ſudden Motion to ftool, or a light Attack of a Fever 
coming on, Celſus, Lib. 2. Cap. 7. | 

They who are of a looſe Belly in their Youth, are generally 
coſtive in their old Age; and they who are bound in Youth, 
are often looſe when old. A, laxer State in Youth, and rather 
bound than looſe in old Age, is moſt deſirable. Celſus, Lib. 2. 


yy of the Belly are Labour, fitting in a Chair, Fullers- 
clay laid over the Boch, Diminution of Food, and eating once 
a Day inſtead of twice, little drinking, and that only after a 
full Meal, Reſt after Meals. On the contrary, Things which 
looſen the Belly are walking and eating more than ares Ant 

it 
ought to be obſerved, that a Vomit binds a looſe 2 and 
looſens a bound one; and that a Vomit taken immediately after 
Meat binds the Belly, but delay'd till a conſiderable time after 
looſens the ſame. Celfus, Lib. 1. Cap. 3. 

The Belly various in its Excretions prognoſticates Death; 
as when it voids Strigments, (roapy Strings) Blood, Bile, 
green Excrements, ſometimes at different Seaſons, ſometimes 
all together, and in a fort of Mixture, tho? diſtinct. But 
under thefe Symptoms Death may not be immediate, which 
however comes on precipitately, when the Excretions are liquid, 
and black, pale, or fat, and exceedingly ſcetid. Celſus, Lib. 2. 


Cap. 6. 
* Whiting [Hella Murinut] boiled with Dill, and ſea- 
ſon'd with a ietle Oil and Salt, cares all Diſeaſes of the inter- 
nal Parts, eſpecially of the Belty when infeſted with acrimo- 
nious Hamours. Actiur, Tety. 1. Serm. 2. Cap. 184. 

In Wounds af the Head; a ſpontanegus Excretion' from the 
Belly portends Death, but the contrary gives Hope of a Cure. 
Caſſii Problem. 11. * 15 | 

f Conſtipation of the Belly occaſion a Pain in the Head, let 


it be your principal Care, 2 proper Diet, and mild Cathar- 
tics, to 1 it ſoluble. thefe there is great Variety, and 


among theſe Salt. If Coſtiveneſs be owing” to viſcous Hu- 
mours, uſe the following Medicine: ; 

Take of Sal Ammoniac, two Drams ; of Pepper, and Eu- 

phorbium, each a Dram : And give three or a Sages wy 

or two or four Drams, in an or in Ptiſan, for a 

DPofe. þ © 02 S. 4 ** X . If 


* ll ak rn 
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dhe Faule be not in the Viſcoſity of the Humour, make 
uſe of ſuch Remedies as have Scammony for an Ingredient ; 
the following, for Example: 


* 


'Theſe Salts are admirable for opening and purging the Belly, 
in the moſt gentle manner, without Griping or Sickneſs. 
You may ſafely uſe theſe Medicines, and alſo thoſe which have 
a Mixture of — But if the Belly is too looſe, and 
the Head is in Pain by reaſon of a too great Dryneſs of the 
Habit, endeavour to reſtrain it by a proper Regimen, and pro- 
per Medicines. Trallianus, Lib. 1. Cap. 11. 

Coftiveneſs of the Belly is accompany'd with Heavineſs of 
the Head, Vertigo, a Bitterneſs in the Mouth, with a Difre- 
liſh of, and Averſjon to, Food. In this Caſe a Clyſter gives 
immediate Relief; for it certainly very much concerns us, 
that the Belly ſhould perform its Office, We meet with ſome 
who, at certain Seaſons and Intervals, have the Benefit of 
ſpontaneous and copious Evacuations that way, and at the ſame 
time get rid of a Multitude of infeſting Humours, 
their Health is repaired, Others, by a Saneiful Diſcharge, by 
vomiting of all ſorts of Crudities, have prevented many 
threatening Diſorders. But if theſe Evacuations don't happen 
at their uſual Seaſons, after they are grown into a C 
eftabliſh'd by Nature, many grievous Diſtempers uſually come 
in their room. We ought, therefore, by all means, when 
theſe cuſtomary Excretions fail us, to be provided with the 
neceſſary Aſſiſtance of Art. The ſame Advice is no leſs proper 
with re to ſtated Hzmorrhages by the Noſe, or Hzmor- 
rhoidal Veins ; for if the Blood refrain its uſual Courſe, with- 
out manifeſt Cauſe, either the _—_ be _ for it, 
or its Redundancy diminiſhed: by thing a Vein, except 
where a great deal of Exerciſe conſumes, or Abſtinence dimi- 
niſhes, the abounding Superfluity : For as too great and immo- 
derate Evacuations render the weak and cold, and blunt 
the natural Faculties, fo it is as certain, that the Retention of 
what ought to be eliminated and expell'd, depreſſes, clogs, and 
difturbs the Mind, and ſupplies Matter for Pains and Diftem- 
pers to ariſe one out of another, which in Proceſs of Time 
ſubvert the Strength, and diſſolve the Fabric, of the Body. 
Aftnarius de Spir. Anim. Cap. 16. the 

In all Fevers the Belly ought. to be looſę, unleſs Pus be eva- 
cuated, as it happens in Pleuriſies, Peripneumonies, and Con- 
fumptions ; for in theſe Caſes, the greater the Evacuations, 
the worſe is the State of the Patient. Actuarius, Meth. Med, 
Lid. 3; Cap. 18. 

The makes not . Excretions, when they are 
either too — or various and multiform. The Excretions 
offend in ity, when bear too great a Proportion to 
the Aliment received; and the Cauſe of this is either a medi- 
cinal Quality in the Food, or ſome internal Diſorder. When 
it proceeds from the former, it is eaſily remedy'd by Alteration 
of Diet; but when it is the Effect of ſome internal Affection, 
it muſt be either becauſe the Body receives no Nouriſhment, 
or the Inteſtines are irritated by ſome Humour. The Body 
ceaſes to be nouriſhed, and into an Atrophy, [arge 
either on account of its Dryneſs, or the Obſtruction of the 
Paſſages, by which the Aliment is diſtributed over the Body. 
In this Cafe then we are to uſe ſuch Medicines as are diſtin- 

#h'd for their moiſtening Quality, in Conjunction with 

ſe that attenuate, and open, and cleanſe the firſt P 

But if ſome internal ſharp Humour affect the Inteſtines, and 
ſtill irritate them to the Expulſion of their Contents, we are 
direted to ſuch Remedies as are beſt adapted to ſweeten the 
Humours, and blunt their Acrimony. Atuarius, Meth, Med. 
Lib. 4. Cap. 6. 

Excretions of the Belly, of the moſt approved ſort, are 
ſoft, ſmooth, brown, or yellowiſh, and anſwering in - 
tion to the Food received. When they tranſgreſs or change 
in theſe refpes, they indicate an Alteration in und ar xr 
ment, either of the whole „ or of the Stomach and In- 
teſtines. If the Temperament e to cold, the Excremenits 
appear whiter, and more humid; if to Heat, they become of 
2 redder or yellower Hue; if fall ſhort in Quantity, they 
are either diſſipated by too much Exerciſe, or are diverted into 
the Urine: But if neither of theſe be the Cauſe of the 

it ſhews the to be oppreſs'd with a Load of Excrements, 
and that it wants to be caſed by a Suppoſitory, or Clyſter. 
If the Excretions are more than in Proportion to what is taken 
in at the Mouth, it indicates either, firſt, a leſs than uſual 
Exerciſe and Motion of the Body, or an imperfe&t Diftribu- 


tion of the Aliment; or, laſtly, ſhews the Stomach and Inte- 


tines to be infeſted with an acrimonious and ſtimulating Hu- 
mour. In this 3 ACeſoues-aqachony 2s 
appear, there is.no great Miſchief to be apprehended:; but Ex- 
crements of divers Colours, bloody, or like Abraſions, or 


taken 


be c of 
made, and ſometimes a fort of Looſeneſs ſucceeds, during 
which ſome of the Contents of the Stools remain as they were 
from the Beginning; others alter their Colour, either into a 
better, which denotes ConcoQion, or into a yellow, accom- 
y'd with liquid and bilious Excretions. All this while the 
y feels little or no Inconvenience ; for when the expulſive 
Faculty is irritated, and haftens to diſcharge itſelf of infeſting 
Humours, it takes this Opportunity of . a Looſeneſs, to expel, 
beſides Crudities, whatever is noxious: Wherefore we © 


de Sir. 


to be _ careful, leſt, while we inconſiderately labour to 


reſtrain Violence of the Looſeneſs, we put a to the 
Current of a Humour which Nature endeavours to diſcharge. 
Further, it is to be obſerv'd, that ſometimes the Humours 
conſpire to bring on a Cholera-Morbus, and diſcharge them- 
ſelves ſometimes both ways, ſometimes only downwards, b 

Excretions of an aqueous and bilious Matter, [VSTi 

which, if ſuffer'd to continue long without Help, bring on a 


Weakneſs and Lowneſs of Spirits, and even a Coldneſs and 


5 The whitiſh, 8 and incoherent Contents of 
Stools, denote the great Weakneſs of the digeſtive and 
alterative Faculty, from too great a Refrigeration, as the 


browniſh and Jum always proceed from a Redundancy of 


Bile, occaſion'd by an immoderate Heat. Sometimes the Ex- 
crements are white and conſiſtent, like thoſe of Dogs, but not 
often, nor in Abundance. "The fame thing happens in a 
Looſeneſs, and is a Sign of the Obſtruction of the biliary Duct 
that leads to the Stomach ; whence the Urine generally becomes 
bilious, the Bile being diverted that way, is alſo very often 
diſcharg'd by vomiting, But ſuch Excretions are princi 
incident to thoſe aflited with the Yellow-jaundice, becauſe the 
Bile, which ſhould colour them, is diverted to the Skin. 
Moreover the yellow, with the brown and reddiſh, receive their 
Dye from yellow and red Bile, as the æruginous, porraceous, 
and the cabbage-colour'd, proceed from one kind or other of 
the ſame Humour. Black Excrements ſometimes are from 
over-heated and extravaſated Blood, and ſometimes from a 
deleterious Bile, Sometimes the Stools appear of various Co- 
lours, mix'd one among another, which 1s ſtill worſe than an 
before-mention'd, becauſe it denotes the Violence and 
of the Humours. 

Now all thoſe Humours which we have mention'd, if void - 
ed freely, and without Pain, and on the critical Day, after 
— . and the Patient finds Relief from their Expulſion, 


are accounted —— in all reſpeCts ; but if they 
from contrary Cauſes, a . udgment is to be formed: 
For a Fainting and Lowneſs of Spirits, Privation of Senſe, 


and a Delirium, and ſometimes ſudden Death, are their At- 
tendants. 

Wich what has been ſaid may be connected, that Diſorder 
of the Stomach called the Cœliac Paſſion, which is owing to 
the Intemperies of the Stomach. For when that Part 
to be affected with too much Heat or Cold, Foulneſs, or 
Moiſture, and the Intemperies paſſes into the Habit, the Cœ- 
liac Paſſion thence takes its Original. In this Diſorder, the 
Patient is thirſty, and ſomewhat feveriſh, has yellow and 
brown Stools, and is refreſhed by the Application of Coolers. 
Some are ſlow of ConcoQtion, are ſeldom thirſty, and have 
crude Stools. who ſuffer from an Exceſs of Humidity, 
are rack'd with Pain, and void nothing but a liquid and paliſh 
Excrement ; but ſuch as labour under this Diſorder, through 
exceſſive Dryneſs, have ſmall, but colliquative Excretions : 
Theſe are more thirſty, and more difficult to cure, becauſe 
they are more ſpent and waſted under the Diſtemper, by the 


exhauſting: of their natural Moiſture, The Vomiting and 
Looſeneſs together are very traubleſome, and the Vitiouſneſs 
of the Excretions are Matter of no ſmall Concern; but their 
Quantity proves of the worſt Conſ 
is — . 


nce, becauſe when more 


very acrimonious, and the Inteſtines ſubject to morbific 

Impreſſions, the bilious Humour corrodes and abrades them in 

its and if the Diſorder be ſeated 9 the 

ſtrait Inteſtine, it is called a LRNESMUSs, a Word that fi 

nifies firetching, becauſe the affected Part is on the Str 

and 1s perpetually urged to Excretion. 1 
violent 
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violent Straining, there is 
bloody, liquid, and viſcous Contents, which will hardly come 
away; ſo that by the repeated Labour of often-going to ſtoolz 


and riſing from thence, the vehement Solicitation thereto, and 


the Tenſion of the Part, rather than by the Quantity evaru- 
ated, the Strength of the Patient is worn out. 


If the Inteſtines are infeſted with an acrimonious Humour, 


it grates, and ſtimulates to Dejection, which Diſtemper is cal- 


led a Dyſentery. Here the Part affected is known by the Pain, 


which never leaves the Patient. If the Pain be felt below the 
Navel, the great Inteſtines are affected; if above, the Diſorder 
lies in the ſmall ones. In this Diſeaſe; if the Bile that comes 
away be not extremely bad, as in the potraceous, and the æru- 
inous, (for the black in the Beginning is mortal) and if there 
no great Fever, nor the Body full of putrid Humours, the 
Patient has not much to fear, eſpecially if the Diſeaſe be ſeated 
below the Navel; but if the Caſe be otherwiſe, and the moſt 
remarkable Symptoms of the worſt kind, the Patient is in great 
Danger. hen the Diſtemper lies in the ſtrait Inteſtine, the 
Excrements of the Aliment, and the Abraſions of the affected 
Part, are voided ſeparately. But if the Diſeaſe be ſeated higher, 
the Superflaitics of the Food, and the Abraſions from the item 


per'd Part, come off mix'd together, and ſo much the more, in 


proportion to the higher Situation of the Malady. When the 
Colour and Conſiſtence of the Excrements come nearly to thoſe 
of a ſound State, when the Pains are alleviated, and what 
comes off from the corroded Parts is leſs in Quantity, and of a 


better kind, as being voided at longer Intervals, the Phyſician. 


may reaſonably hope, that his Patient is out of Danger : But 
the contrary ſhews," that the Diſeaſe is exaſperated. While 
the Diſtemper is moderate, the Abraſions are few, and but 
lightly tinged with Blood; and the Pains are remiſs, with long 
Intervals, If the Diſorder increaſes, the Stools are for the mo 
art bloody; but if it ſtill riſes to a greater Height, and the 
Faceſtines begin to be ulcerated, firſt, Blood comes away in 
Abundance, then carnous Abrahons, which are ftill larger as 
they (grow worſe, ſœtid, and of a Colour next to black. But 
the worſt Symptom of all in this Caſe is, a Loathing of Food. 
Hence it is known, whether the Diſeaſe be of a malignant 
Nature, or otherwiſe. 

A Lientery commonly owes its Original to an inveterate 
Diarrhcea, or Dyſentery, into which one of theſe degenerates, 
and is the more grievous, as it finds the Patient already debili- 
tated and exhauſted. The Nature of this Diſeaſe is known by 
its Name; for it levigates and lubricates the Inteſtines, ſo that 
they can by no means, tho* but for a ſhort time, retain the 
Food. This Caſe nearly reſembles theirs who labour under a 
Subverſion of the Stomach, ſo that they can't retain what they 
eat, but are forc'd to throw it up, in which Diſorder, if the 
Patient happen to be moleſted with acid EruCtations, it is a 

ood Sign, that the Stomach will come to itſelf, and reſume the 
Þxerciſe of its Office. Afuar. Meth. Med. Lib. 1. Cap. 20. 

If the Food does not lie heavy upon the Stomach, nor incom- 
mode it by its acrid Qualities ; and if the Subſtance and Facul- 
tics of the Stomach itſelf, and the Belly, be ſound and vigorous, 
the Work of Concoction is perform'd in a light and eaſy man- 
ner, and none, or but very flight, and no way troubleſome, 
Eructations attend. The Belly, which receives the Aliment 
after Concoction, not feeling the leaſt Oppreſſion, after it has 
aſſumed to itſelf the humid Part, at ſome reaſonable Diſtance 
of Time, diſcharges itſelf of what is ſuperfluous, without Pain, 
and with no great matter of Trouble. What is thus excreted, 
is of a ſoft, ſmooth, and ſlippery Contexture, and of a pale, 
or at leaſt a yellowiſh, Colour, unleſs it has received another 
Tincture from the Aliments. But further it muſt be obſerv'd, 
that theſe Contents preſerve ſome Agreement, both in Quantity 
and Quality, with the Food. For it the Things received by the 
Mouth, tranſgreſs the Bounds of Moderation in either of theſe 
reſpects; if the Organs appointed for the Preparation of Aliment 
be ſubverted, or corrupted, by Meats of undue Temperament, 
or bad Juice, many and various are the Diſorders that will 
enſue, 

An Oppreſſion from too great a Quantity of Meat or Drink 
is uſually ſucceeded by Vomiting or a Looſeneſs ; or, if it be 
not carry'd off by Vomiting or Urine, it hinders Concoction, 
and breeds Crudities. If the Food be endu'd with ſome Qua- 
lity much beyond Moderation, as with Heat for Inſtance, there 
ariſes a biting or pricking Senſation, and Uneaſineſs in the Sto- 
mach and Inteſtines, Head-ach, with nidorous and unſavoury 
Eructations. If Cold be too predominant, Flatulencies are ex- 
cited, and four Eructations, or ſuch as indicate the Quality of 
the Food ; with a Fluctuation, and Pains in the Inteſtines about 
the Region of the Navel (ct). All theſe Diſorders are com- 

ſed, and Matters ſet to Rights, by Vomiting, or a plentiful 
Stool, with a ſpare Diet on Meats of good Juice. Acbuurius, 
Meth. Med. Lib. 1. Cap. 18. 

The Belly happens to be bound, when the Excrements are 
diverted another Way, or are otherwiſe diſpoſed of. In this 
Caſe there uſually ſucceeds a greater Plenty of Urine and Sweat, 


- 
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nothing excreted but ſome mucous, 
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and more is digeſted and carried off by inſenſible Perſpiration : 
While this laſts, no Inconvenience is felt; fince the Superfluities 
find a Vent, and no Damage, provided they return to their pro- 
per Chanel : But when the Belly is coſtive, and the Excrements 
find no other Canals, or Ways, to diſpoſe of themſelves, vari- 
ous Pains, and much Uncalinels afflict the Patient. For, in 
this Caſe, eicher the humid Part of the Faces, that were firſt 
lodged, is exhaled, whence the reſt is hardened ; and the In- 
teſtines being lined with a tough and viſcous Phlegm, the natu- 
ral Paſſage is by that means — or the expulſive Faculty 
languiſhes, and is too weak to perform its Office, either on ac- 
count of its being inflamed, or from a Blow received, or the 
Confluence of ſome Humours. The Conſequences of this Diſ- 
order are, an Averſion to Food, Pains in the Inteſtines, and 
moderate Eructations; whieh, at firſt, afford ſome Relief to 
the Patient, If the Diſeaſe: continue long, the lower Parts 
rg cold, and the ſuperior more hot, the Heat contracting it- 
elf; then ariſe fœtid and unſavoury Eructations, which don't 
afford the ſame Relief as at firſt. In the Progreſs of the Diſtem- 
per, the Food is vomited up, mixed with the Humours, and all 
Communication between the upper and lower Paſſages is cut 
off; whence, as the laſt Act of the Tragedy, the Excrements 
are voided by the Mouth, under which Symptom the Caſe is 
reckoned deſperate. This Diſeaſe is the Iliac Paſſion, 
(-+At%, Lat. Convoloulus) from a Word which ſignifies to roll. 
together, or twiſt ; becauſe the Orbs of the Inteſtines are rolled 
vagal or twiſted by it, from the Cauſes before related, 5 
he Pains, Inflations, (<Tveuua]eos;) and wringing Senſa- 
tions, (5g9p0) which affect the great Inteſtine called the Colon, 
ariſe alſo from the forementioned Cauſe ; or may be owing to 
the too frequent Uſe of cold and moiſt Eatables. For, by a 
cold Diet, Phlegm is accumulated in abundance, which is re- 
ceived into the Inteſtines, and eſpecially into the Colon; be- 
cauſe its Form and Situation particularly diſpoſe it for ſuch Re- 
ception. This Phlegm being burdenſome, on account of its, 
Quantity, and of a noxious Quality, and not eaſily making its, 


Way through the Inteſtine, by reaſon of its viſcous Property, 


ſtretches the Part, to the great Pain and Miſery of the Patient, 
who ſometimes throws up his Food mixed with the Humours,, 
while nothing paſſes through the Body but with much Difficul- 
ty; however, after a copious Evacuation of Phlegm, by means 
of a Clyſter, or ſome other Medicine, the Patient is relieved, 
and the Pain mitigated«: But if the noxious Phlegm, being not 
pug off, ſhould fix its Seat in the Hip or Bladder, a Sciatica 
or Dyſury are formed. If the morbihe Hum urs take their 
Courſe down towards the Feet, and affect them with their ill 
ualities, and having once taken Poſſeſſion, and paved their 
ay, the Affection paſſes into the Habit, and the Patient ſuf- 
fers on every Occaſion. . The Humours, which are rendered in- 
capable of Expulſion by Purging, or Diſcuſſion of any kind, 
but diſcharge themſelves upon the Hands and Feet, where they 
form the Gout in thoſe Parts, are obſeryed to be of a ſimple as - 
well as a complicated Nature; but the Humour which, above 
all others, is beſt adapted to cauſe and maintain the Gout, is 
enerated by a continued Coacervation of Crudities. For when 
— in Diet are every Day committed, and freſh Food is ſtill 
thrown in upon Crudities, a crude Juice is bred between them; 
which not being, either by Art or Fortune, expelled: by 
Vomiting, nor finding a clear Paſſage through the Belly, ſome- 
times lodges in the Colon, affecting the Part with thoſe Pains 
which we call the Colic ; ſometimes is thrown upon the Hip, 
and cauſes the Sciatica ; or on the Bladder, whence follows a 
Dyſury, or Difficulty of Urine ; or, in the laſt place, diſcharges - 
itſelf upon the Extremities, where it forms the Gout in the 
Hands and Feet. Atuarius, Meth. Med. Lib. 1. Cap. 21. 
When the Belly is bound, either by binding Medicines or 


- Diuretics, theſe Obſtacles being removed with ſmall Aſſiſtance, 


it returns to its Duty. The Remedies, in this Caſe, are only a 
Clyſter or two, and. a. mollifying or looſening Diet ; but if a 
Conſtipation of the Belly ſucceeds an Inflammation cauſed by a 
Wound of the Inteftines, the Cure is not ſo eaſy. It muſt, 
however, be attempted by Emollients, and proper Dreſſings, 
I mean when the great Inteſtines are affected; for ſome- 
times it happens to ſucceed ; but a Wound in the ſmall 
Inteſtines cuts off all Hopes of a Cure: If then any conſidera- 
ble Obſtruction happens, or ſome Humour falls into the In- 
teſtines, whatever may be the Cauſe, the Belly is to be molli- 
fied by the daily Uſe of Clyſters, which, in order to mitigate 
the Inflammation, are to conſiſt principally of Emollients ; 
ſuch as Oils of Chamomile and Lilies, and Fats of a Hen, 
Gooſe, and Swine ; with Herbs of a mollifying Quality, well 
and carefully boiled; for all ſuch Medicines digeſt * 5 
mation, relax the ſtretched Parts, and eaſe the Pain. The Diſ- 

temper being thus mitigated, we are to betake ourſelves to Re- 
medies endued with more Acrimony, by which the Inteſtiries ; 
being irritated, might diſcharge x dirs Fro of the hardened 

Feaeces, together with any crude and pituitous Matters that 
might be mixed with them. The Paſſage being thus cleared, 
we may afterwards adminiſter ſome gentle Cathartics. 4 


Po. 


z and 
ion, are to 
: cooling Wines. 
the Inteſtines are affected with an Inflammation, from an 
umours, ers Ar hot Kind, we muſt begi 

with Bleeding, and end with Clyſters: The Diet muſt be 
ſame as before, only a little more refrigerating, and leis nouriſh- 
ing: The Medicines taken at the Mouth, are to be of fine Parts, 
and of an inciſive and emollient ity : To theſe, Stomachics 
are to be added, which, by reſtoring 
may free it from the Neceſſity of yung unactive, and enable it 
to perform its Office to the — Fluctuations and Inflations 
are AﬀeQions of leſs Moment, but troubleſome enough to the 
Patient; however, d. may be mitigated by Injection of Cly- 
ſters, and dry Fomentations with Millet or If the noxi- 
ous Flatus will not yield to theſe Remedies, a dry Cupping- 
glaſs is to be affixed to the grieved Part. Diſcutient Remedies 
alſo, compoſed of the Carminative Seeds,. are of Service here ; 
and the Patient finds ſome ſpeedy Relief from moderately heat- 
ing Food, if taken in ſmall Quantities : Bathing alſo, and mo- 

derate Walking, are eſteemed beneficial. 

When the great Inteſtine, called the Colon, is affected, many 
troubleſome Symptoms attend the Diſorder : In the Beginning 
of this Diſtemper all Food is forbidden, except Broths made on 
Chich-peaſe and Rock-fiſh, and mixed with Oil of the fineft 
Parts, and prepared with Aniſe, Fennel, Dill, or others of the 
like Kind. The Belly alſo is to be looſened by Infuſions of 
Mercury and Beets, or Centaury and Wild Cucumber, or with 

the Oils of Chamomile and Dill, and ſuch-like. Thoſe Anti- 
dotes alſo which go by the Name of Colical, are not to be omit- 
ted. When the Pain is remitted, you are to purge with Pills 
of Colocynth and Aloes, or ſuch others as you think moſt 
ſuitable to the Condition of the Sick; and when the Diſorder 
is over, let the Patient take fome Chicken-broth, and after- 
wards go into the Bath. | | | 

If the noxious Humour takes its Courſe to the Bladder, or 
22 in the firſt Caſe it cauſes a Dyſury, and in the lat- 
ter the Sciatica : This Diſeaſe muſt be treated with Infuſiqs of 
more acrimonious Simples, and with heating and diſcuſſive Plaſ- 
ters, and Cathartics, that properly purge ſuch Humours ; The 
Diet muſt incline to Heat; and Bathing muſt every Day be 
uſed, that the Humours may exhale, 

If the Humour, by the Strength of the Parts, be driven out 
as far as the Feet, or thrown upon. the Hands, there is formed 
what they call the Gout in the Feet or Hands ; and here we are 
to conſider whether the Humour be ſimple or complicated. In 
treating this Diſtemper, we are firſt to injoin Abſtinence ; the 
Belly is to be waſhed with Clyſters, if it be needſul ; and Ce- 
rates of Oils and Fats are to be applied to the pained Parts. If 
the Gout be violent, it will be convenient for the Patient to 
go into the Bath. And becauſe the Humours are very ſubject 
to a Conflux, and to renew their Excurſions into the fame Parts, 
they are to be cut ſhort and reſtrained by a proper Diet ; and 
the moſt predominant of them is to be carried — diminiſh'd 
by Pu Inge or corrected by ſuitable Food; and the Body is 
to be pl with much Exerciſe and Bathing. All Crudities are 
to be avoided, and Meats of bad Juice ; for which End the Pa- 
tient ought to riſe from Meat with an Appetite, that the Con- 
coction might be the more perfect; and Defluaions, which ge- 
F = SR reſtrained, - Adttarins, Meth. Med. Lib. 4. 

ap. b. |: 

After theſe Quotations from Auarims, and thoſe under the 
Article Alimenta, I need not inform the Reader, that Af#uarins 
is an admirable Author, and that he has ſhewn great Judgment, 
3 and Knowledge of his Profeſſion, in making his Col- 

ALYCE, adi, from d de, to be anxious or uneaſy, It 
bo ym Anxiety, conſidered as a Symptom. of a Fever, and is 
uſed by Hippocrates in much the ſame Senſe as ALYsMo0s., See 
ALYSMO8, + OST 

ALY PUM, Aare. A Plant called alſo AL A, or AL y- 
rox, from « Negative, and auT1, Pain, Herb-terrible. In a 
Memoir ſent from allier to the Royal Academy of 
Sciences in 1712, Notice is taken of the Alypum of Aantpel- 
lier, which is there ſaid to be lr the Alypum of 
Disſcerides. But it ſhould ſeem, by tbe Deſcription _— 
corides — with chat of more modern Autbors, and 

medicinal Virtues, that the antient and modern Alypum is the 
ſame Plant. That the Reader may for himſelf, I ſhall 
Inſert the Accounts of it from Pliny, Dwſeorides, Ray, Dale, 
and the above-quoted Memoir, 

ALYPUM is a Plant with a flender Stalk and a {oft Head, 
not unlike Beet, of an acrid and viſcous Taſte, and extreme! 
biting and inflaming.- Taken in Hydromel, with a Bete 
Salt, it proves a 'Cathartic. - The Doſe is two Drams, 
a moderate one four, and fix the largeſt, in Cock-broth. Pli- 


, Lib. 25. Cap. 4. 

ALYPUM. is a ſpriggy Plant, reddiſh, with flender 1 
and ſine Leaves, and a thin ſoft Flower. Its Root is like that 
lender, and full of an acrid Juice. The Seed is like 


of Beet, 


Vor. I. 


Tone of the Stomach, 


* : 
223 Man ſpeliemſium, Park. Theat. 198. % A 
num, frve Frutex terribilis, J. B. 1. 508: rutex terribilis, 
Empetrum, 2 Mon ſpelienſium, Chab. 48. . cg oy 
pen, ig Succiſee, froe 2 e r- . * 
in. 463. . 235. ria fruticeſa ti folio 
ig. —— Inſt. yr Elem, 2 5 I, HERD TER. 


It is a Shrub a Cubit or a Cubit and half high, divided into 
many ſlender woody Branches, covered with a reddiſh, or dark- 
purple-coloured Bark, and covered with Leaves nearly of the 
ſame Colour, and about the Size, but not the Shape of the com- 
mon Myrtle, For beginning from a very narrow Bottom, the 
continually widen almoſt to the Extremity, where the 
ſometimes marked with one or two Dents, making an obtuſe 
Point. They are thick, ſolid, and of a bitteriſh Taſte. Tha 
Flowers generally grow at the Ends of the Branches, and ſome- 
times hang in Bunches to the Middle. They are of a purple 
Colour, and conſiſt of thin Scales. According to Clufius, the 
Flower-cups grow ſingle, and cloſe to the Tops of the Sprays, 
and conſiſt of Scales, and are about the Size of the inferior 
Orb of the Flowers of Scabious, or Devil's-bit, containing a 
hairy and lanuginous Flower of an azure Colour, inclining to 
white in the Middle, and wholly azure all round it, The Root 
is of a thick, hard, black, and woody Subſtance. - The whole 
Plant (fays Lobel) is bitter, and has the unpleaſant Taſte of the 
Spurge Laurel, or the Mezereon, and even a ſtronger, after fix 

ears keeping. 

It grows ele on the South- ſide of the Mountain Cetus 
in Frontiniac, where it runs into the Sea; and on many other 
Declivities of Languedoc and Provence, that face the Sea and 
the South. We have obſerved it to grow, in great Plenty, on 
the Stony Hills about St. Chamas, a Town in Provence, 

It is a very ſtrong Cathartic, and purges Phlegm, Bile, and 
watery Humours, with no leſs Violence than Spurge (Tithyma- 
225 1 1 e be uſed with Caution, Ray's H. 

26. Cap. 8. 
. It grows on Hills, flowers in the Spring, and the Herb is 
uſed, It is ſaid to be a violent Purger. Cluſius aſſures us, that 
the Decoction has been given with great Succeſs in the Lues He- 


nere. Dale. 
ALYPUM. 


Tho” the Plant now called by that Name be quite different 
from what Dioſcorides deſcribed under the ſame 88 as 
all Who have written ſince him are agreed, I choſe rather to 
keep its Name entire, and to make uſe of that of John Bau- 
hine, than to give it a new one, and fo, by multiplying Names, 
to embroil Botany, 


Caſpar Bauhine, in his Pinax, calls it Thymelza Foliis acu- 
tis, Capitulo Succiſe, frve Alypum Monſpelienſium, Cluſus 


deſcribed it by the Name of Hippogloſſum Valentinum; and N. 
Tournefort, in the ſucth Section of his Inſtitutions, has placed 
it under the Genus of Globularia, by the Name of N 
fruticoſa, myrti fo tridentato. But its Characters are quite dif- 
ferent from of the Thymelza, or from any of the Species 
of Hippogloſſum, or Clabularia, as will appear by the follow- 


ſcription. 
ive Alypum is a Shrub about a Cubit high; its Root, which 
is covered with a blackiſh Bark, is about four or five Inches 
long, and near an Inch thick at the Neck, ſhooting forth three 
or four thick Fibres. The Branches, which are covered with 
a thin Pellicle of a brown-red Colour, are ſlender and brittle. 
The Leaves are of different Figures, and ed diſorderly 
ſometimes in Tufts, ſometimes fingle, or in ConjunRtion with 
another {mall one at their Boſoms. vawe of cho ety nyc 
reſemble the Leaves of Myrrh ; others, ' widening towards. the 
Top, run out into three Points in the Shape of a Trident; 
others again form but one Point. The largeſt are about an Inch 
long, and three or four Lines broad, of a Thickneſs, and 
of à bright Green. Each Branch bears a fingle Flower, ſeldom 
two, which are about an Inch in Diameter, and of a very fine 
viglet Colour. They conſiſt of two half Flowers, at whoſe 
Bottom ariſe a few ſmall white Stamina, with Jittle blackiſh 
Apices, which terminate in three Points, and are no more than 
three Lines long, and one Line broad. Each half Flower 
an Embryo, which, after the Flower is gone, becomes a 
Seed, adorned with a kind of Tuft. The whole Flower is ſup- 
L III : ported 
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ted by the Calyx, conſiſting of Leaves, lying one upon 
. lle — no — two or tees Line long 
and one broad. | 
_  Cluſius relates, that Empirics and Mountebanks, who ftrolled 
about in 23 uſed the Decoction of this Plant for the 
Venereal Diſcaſe, and boaſted of their never- failing Succeſs. 
And we have Men of this Character in our Parts, who uſe it as 
a Cathartic, inſtead of Senna. But it were to be wiſhed, - that 
their Avarice might not- be attended with theſe fatal Conſe- 
quences to which the violent Operation of this Medicine 
naturally tends, and of which the Name of Herb-terrible 
ought to put them in mind. Mem. de Þ Acad. Roy. des Sci. 
1712. 
"By theſe Accounts of Hern-Ter&IBLE, it ſhould be the 
ſane as the davrer, or Alypum of Dioſcorides, notwithſtanding 
what the more modern Botaniſts have ſaid. | 
I find this Plant ſometimes called White Turbith. 
ALYSMOS, 4avgyts, from 4Avw, to be uneaſy, or anxious. 
This Word is very frequently uſed. by Hippocrates, to expreſs 
that exceſſive Reſtleſſneſs, and Anxiety, which many People 
feel in acute Diſorders, or otherwiſe, and which will not per- 
mit them to remain long in the fame Poſture, but obliges them 
to be perpetually toffing about, in order to find an eaſy Situa- 
tion; which, however, is not readily to be met with. Every 
one who has ſeen or felt the Thing, cannot help underſtanding 
what the Aly/mos is by this Deſcription. 


Duretus diſtinguiſhes the Alyſmos, into the «Avopuds vauriod s, 


and the 4Avepds ariptres ; the firſt is cauſed by a Sickneſs at the 
Stomach, by ſomething contained in it which irritates ; the ſe- 
cond by an utter Oppreſſion of the vital Powers. | 

But the ALYsMos, or Reſtleſſneſs and Anxiety, here ſpoken 
of, may be reduced to four different Species, two of which are 
Symptoms of 'a Fever, and two frequently happen without any 
febrile Diſorder. 

Thoſe which happen without a Fever, are cauſed, . 

1. By ſomething acrimonious contained in the Stomach, 

which irritates and ſtimulates the Nerves thereof, and conſe- 
conan all the Nerves which are Branches of the ſame large 
erves, from whence the Nerves of the Stomach proceed. 
Hence the Contraction of the Heart is rendered irregular, and 
therefore the Circulation of the Blood thro” the pulmonary Ar- 
teries and Veins, and alſo thro' the Aorta, muſt labour, and be 
carried on with ſome Degree of Difficulty ; whence a perpetual 
Uncaſineſs and Reſtleſſneſs. | 

It is obſervable, that any thing which ſtimulates violently 
and offends any of the Contents of the Abdomen, may, in 
ſome Degree, produce the ſame Effet. For a Sickneſs, and 
Inclination to vomit, are — Symptoms which ariſe, 
when any of the Viſcera, contained in the Abdomen, ſuffer 
an uneaſy Senſation ; as is remarkable in the obvious Example 
of the Gravel, or Stone, in the Kidneys, or Ureters. 

When it proceeds from ſomething acrimonious contained in 
the Stomach, the Cure conſiſts in precuring its Diſcharge by 
Vomit, or other Evacuations; or in correCting the Acrimony 
by ſomething of an oppoſite Quality; or in diluting plenti- 
full 


But when it is cauſed by any Affections of the Abdominal 
Viſcera, the original Diſtemper muſt be removed before the 
Symptom can be expected to ceaſe, 

2. The ALY8MoOs is . cauſed by Spaſmodic Con- 
tractions of the Viſcera, ariſing from too large Quantities of 
fermenting, fermented, or fermentable Subſtances, taken into 
the Stomach ; or from Hyſterics, 

For the Cure of that cauſed by fermenting Subſtances, ſee 
CnortrA MorBvus ; and of that cauſed by Hyſterics, ſee 
HYSTERICA, a | 

But the moſt general Species of this Reſtleſſneſs, and Anxie- 

„attended mk 5 rpetual Toſſings, and frequent Sighs, are 

ſe which attend Fevers, and inflammatory Diſorders. Theſe 
are immediately cauſed, 

1. By ſome Impediment to the Blood's paſſing out of the 
Heart into the Aorta; but more frequently from its difficult 
Circulation thro* the Lungs. 

Ide Blood is ae. from circulating freely 2 the 
Aorta, when the Obſtructions in the ſeveral Branches | 
are become almoſt univerſal. - 

It is impeded from circulating thro' the * 5 either when 
the Branches of the Pulmonary Artery are too dry, or affected 
too much by Spaſmodic Contractions, to permit the Blood to 
paſs readily through 2 j or when the Blood is + ſuch an in- 

matory or viſcid State, as to be incapable of circulati 
the Veſſels of the Lungs. Jy 

Theſe are attended with great Oppreſſion at the Breaſt, a 
low Pulſe, and Difficulty in Refpiration. 8 

2. Pheſe Anxieties ariſe, when, either from a Viſcidity of 
the Blood, or a Stricture of the Branches of the Vena Porta, 
the Blood cannot paſs freely through the Liver ; hence that 
which is brought by the Cceliac and Meſenteric Arteries, muſt 
ane: and diſtend the adjacent Parts. ” 

dis is attended with a great Weight and Oppreſſion at the 
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Region of the Hypochondria ; which Parts the wiſer Antients 


had much greater r to, than their leis fagacious Poſterity. - 
les of inflaiee Importonrs; heats note Pick and Po 


tient, to diſtinguiſh accurately the different Species of Anxi 
— — from each — z and to remove heir — 
immediately, if that is, by any Ways, prafticable. Thoſe par- 
ticularly which accom Fevers, require our utmoſt Atten- 
tion ; for, if ſuffered to remain, fatal polypoſe 
Inflammations, and Ga are ſoon excited, (and theſe near 
the Heart, provided the Cauſes reſide in, or nearly affect, the 
* — * are attended with intolerable Oppreffion and 
leſſneſs. _ ; 
But if the Branches of the Jena Porta, or thoſe adjacent to 
them, are principally affected, ſudden nes of the Parts 
about the Hypochondria, or Putrefactions of the Liver, are al- 
moſt unavoidable, which terminate in a putrid Diarghoea ; in 
which the Stools are extremely offenſive, and have the Appear- 
ance of Blood and Water, and theſe ſeldom or never fail to- 
terminate in Death. | | = 
Hence the Reaſons are evident, why this great Anxiety, and 
Reſtleſſneſs, which Hippocrates calls Axuapes, is, according to 
the Doctrine of that great Man, a fatal Symptom, when it hap- 
pens in febrile and inflammatory Diſtempers ; but is leſs dan- 
erous when cauſed only by Hyſterics, or the Irritations of ſome- 
thing offenſive to the Stomach : And why, in almoſt every Diſ- 
temper, it is the immediate Fore-runner of Death. 
Boerhaave lays down a very rational Method of obviating the 
ill Conſequences of theſe febrile Anxieties, by removing their 
immediate Caufes. This, ng! 3, + his Doctrine, is to be 
done by reſolving and diluting the Maſs of Blood, by relaxing 
the Solids, and by moderating the too violent Motion of the 
circulating Fluids. This End is to be attained by drinking plen- 
tifully, and almoſt continually, warm Decoctions of the fari- 
naceous Vegetables, rendered ſomewhat acid, and very ſlightly 
aromatic, with an Addition of Honey, or Nitre, or both. 
Emollient, relaxing, and anodyne Cataplaſms, Fomenta- 
tions, Epithems, and Plaſters, applied to the Region princi- 
pally affected, are alſo of great Service, as they reſolve and re- 


Frequently repeated Clyſters, prepared of emollient Ingre- 
dients, without any Addition of Cathartics, given in ſmall Quan- 
tities, and — long, are of excellent Uſe, as they carry on 
the ſame ſalutary End. | | 

The Vapour of hot Water, in which emollient ients 
have been boiled, received at the Mouth and Noftrils almoft 
continually, is of much Importance ; eſpecially when the Cir- 
culation thro* the Lungs is impeded, as it contributes to the Re- 
laxation of the Part, and Reſolution of the Juices, 

ALYSSOIDES, a Plant thus named from & doe, Form, and 
davocor, Alyſſum, as being like in Form to the Alyſſum. 

The Characters of this Plant, according to Miller. 

It hath a Flower in Form of a Croſs, conſiſting of four Leaves, 
out of whoſe Flower-cup ariſes the Pointal, which afterwards 
becomes an elliptical thick Fruit, divided into two Cells by an in- 
termediate Partition, which is parallel to the demi-elliptical tur- 
2 alves, and filled with round flat Seeds, having Borders round 


I do not find, that any Virtues are aſcribed to this Plant. 

Boerbhaave mentions three Sorts of this Plant: | 

I. vides ſaxatile Creticum, folio angulato, flore vio- 
laceo. Leucoium ſaxatile, folio viridi, flore purpures eleganti, 
Cupani. Ind. 137. 4 0 Creticum, folits angulatis, flore 
violaceo, 'T Cor. 15. | 2 

Rocky, Cretic Alyſſoides, with an angulated Leaf, and a 
violaceous Flower. | | 4 

2. Alyſſoides incanum, foliis finuatis, T. 218. Leucoium 
incanum, filiquis rotundis, C. B. Pin. 201. Leuceium, cum fili- 
— rotundis, flore Iuteo, J. B. 2. 931. Eruca peregrina, Cluſ. 

iſt. 421. Ic. & Deſc. & Hiſt. 134. oium marinum Pa- 
tavinum, Lob. Obſ. 180. Leuceium incanum, filiquis tumi- 


dis ſubrotundis, M. H. 2. 24). a, b. 


n with ſinuated Leaves. "OT 
3 lyſſoides 2 leucoii folio uiridi, T. 218. b. 
hrubby Alyſſoides, with a green Stock · gilly- flower Leaf. 
I theſe Miller =o a-fourth, 2 is, — 7 * 
 Alyſſoides orientalis annua, myagri ſatiui folio, Tourn. Cor. 
Glen annual Alyffoides, with a — Ago Leaf. bs * 
ALYSSUM, AA, : Madwort, from « Negative, and 
avaze ; that particular Madneſs which is cauſed by the Bite of 
a mad Dog, and not from davaus, as Miller derives it, nor 
from «Ave, according to Lemery. 5 
There is a Sort of Alyſſum taken Notice of by Dioſcorides 
another by 'Pliny, and a third by Galen, which are thought by 
The — 110 of Galen'is thought, by Dale, to be the Mar- 
» folres profund? incifis, Flore cœrules of Morifen, 
(fee MarruUBiUM). of which Galen ſpeaks in theſe: Terms: 
Alyſſon is an Herb like Horehound, but has rougher and 
more prickly round Heads on the Tops of its Stalks. It beats 
a Flower inclining to an azure- or ſky-blue Colour. It ought. 
oY +7 $6 
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to be gathered in the Dog-days, and dried and ſifted, that the 
Parts of Efficacy may not exhale. | 
- The Doſe to a Perſon bit by a mad » is a Cochlearium 


11 of a Pint) in a Quarter ofa Pint of Water and Mulſum, 


forty Days t r from the firſt Day ; at leaſt for the firſt 
ſeven Days. Galen de Antidotis, L. 2. C. 11. : 

It is of a moderately drying and digeſtive Quality, with 
ſomething of Aſtringency, whence it clears the Skin from the 
Vitiligo and Sun- burns. Galen de Simpl. Med. Lib. 6. Orib. 
Aed. Coll. Lib. 15. Cap. 1. Paulus Agineta, Lib. 7. Cap. 3. 

The Alyflum of Pliny, Dale takes to be the Mo ulga- 
tior of Parkinſon, Baſtard- madder, (ſee Mol Ludo) of which 
Pliny ſpeaks thus : | ; 

Ir differs from Madder ( Erythrodenum) only in the Large- 
neſs of the Leaves and Branches, and took its Name on account 
of its preventing Madneſs from the Bite of a mad Dog, being 
drank in Vinegar, and bound to the Place. What they ſay 
further of it is wonderful indeed, that as ſoon as the wounded 
Perſon ſees it, the Sanies of his Wound dries up. Plin. Lib. 
24: Cap. 12. 8 N : 7 

The Characters of Alyſſon, according to Miller, are, 

The Flowers conſiſt of four Leaves, which are expanded in 
Form of a Croſs: The Fruit is ſhort and fmooth, in which 
are contained many roundiſh Seeds. : 

- Boerhaave, in his Index, takes Notice of twenty different 
Sorts of Alyſon.  * bs TIES. =; 

1. Alyſſon Creticum ſaxatile, foliis undulatis incanis, T. 
Cor. 15. 

The Alyſſon of Candia, with undulated Leaves. 

2. Alyſſon folio leucoii incano, "ho tes. Thlaſpi Auftriacum, 
leucoii folio incano, flore luteo. occ. H. Mauroc. 171. 

3. Alyſſon incanum luteum, ſerpilli folio, majus, T. . 
Thlaſpi UN diftum campeſire majus, C. B. Pin. 107. M. H. 
2. 291. Thlaſpi minus quibuſdam, alits Ahſſin minus, J. B. 2. 
928. Alyſſum minimum, Cluſ. H. 133. 2. 

Larger yellow hoary Mad wort, with a Mother of Thyme Leaf. 
| Cluſtus' Figure is good; but he is miſtaken in the Deſcrip- 
tion of the Flower, which is tetrapetalous, and not pentapeta- 
lous, as he affirms : The Figure which Lobel and Tabernemon- 
zanus have given of this Plant, under the Name of Thlaſpi Poly- 
gonati folio, is bad: I believe they have put, thro' Inadverten- 
cy, Polygonati for Polygoni folio. The laſt of theſe Authors has 
given a ſecond Figure of it, which is much better, and which he 
calls Thlaſpi minus Clypeatum 2. The Difference of theſe Figures 
has determined C. Bauhine to divide this Plant into two Species, 
great and ſmall; Aoriſon has follow d him in this Pint. Ir is true 
that the Plant varies, according to the Place where it grows ; but 
we muſt diſtinguiſh them no otherwiſe than as Varieties : For 
the Seed of the ſmaller, ſown in Gardens, er a pretty 
large Plant. 7. Bauhine obſerves, that Schwenkfeltius con- 
founds this t with the Thlaſp: anguflifelium of Puchſius, 
which is the Nafturtium ſylveſtre Ofyridis folio, C. B. Pin. 105. 
Martyn's Tournefort -— : 

4. Alyſſon incanum, ſerpilli folio, minus, T. 21 & Traps 
Alyſfon dictum, campeſire minus, C. B. Pin. 107. H. 2. 


1. a. 
. hoary Madwort, with a Mother of Thyme Leaf. 
This, in the Opinion of Dale, is the Alyſſon of Dizsſcorides, 
of which the laſt- mentioned Author gives the following Ac- 


count: | 

The Alyſon is a ſmall Shrub, ſomewhat rough, with round 
Leaves, near which grows the Fruit like double Bucklers, 
which contains a fartiſh kind of Seed. It grows in Hills, and 
in rugged Places. 

The Decoction, drank, cures the Hiccups that are not at- 
tendant on a Fever. It has the ſame Effect, if held in the 
Hand, or ſmelled to. Bruiſed with Honey, it cures Freckles, 

paxoys) and Sun-burning (ich). Pounded and eaten with 
ood, it is thought to cure the Bite of a mad Dog; hung up 
in the Houſe it is faid to be a Preſervative of Health, and an 
Amulet to Men and Beaſts againſt Witchcraft. Beſides it 
off Di from Cattle, if tied about them in a red Clo 
Dioſcorides, Lib. 3. Cap. 105. 
is is but a Variety of the former. ; a 80 

5. Alyſon e itulis globoſit, ke luteis. Dla ſpi 
umbellatum Smyrnaum luteum. Volk. a. | . 

6. Alyſſum fruticoſum incanum, IL. 217. Thlaſpi e 
incamm, C. B. Pin. 108. Thlaſpi Machlinienſe incanum, b 
Ic. 276. Cluſ. H. 132. Thlaſpi capſulis ſublongis, incanum, 

B. 2. 929. Thlaſpi incanum, flore albo, capſulis oblongis, M. 

. 2. 192. Thlaſps Alyſon, folio leucoii, latiſſumo a ſpero viridi, 
Ind. 137. ; 
25 Mad wort. — 71 


olio ſemperuirens, T. 217. Dla ſpi halimi 

olio ſempervirens, 11.1. 4- Deſcr. 505. Ic. b. g 
4 1 1 3 Ser — — Fi Burk 
Ain vulgare polygoni folio, caule nude, T. 217. Burſa 
4 2 . , B. Pin. 105 Burſa Paſtoria 
minima, oblongis filiquis, uerna, lacuis ablumgo, J. B. 937. Porony- 


80 
chia vulgaris, Dod: p. 112. Burſa 


M.H. 2. LNG | 
Common Whitlow Graſs. | 
It is very common on Walls, and in. dry Places, in the 

Spring. Dr. Dillenius-has obferved very well, that the Petals 

gh „which is a ſingular Character in the Tribe to which 

| 4 8 G 

X * 00 — different from that which 

alpi umi bula affinis Burſe ris 

For Thymi rotundioribus candicantibrs Hane. .* He 

deſcribes it to grow common in Sil, and about Piombine. 

C. Baubine was in the wrong to refer it to this, the Leaves of 

which vary in their Inciſures ; but are always very different from 

the Figure of thoſe of Thyme : Theſe Varietics are repreſented 
in the Hift. Ludg. The Paronychia Aline folio Lobelit Lugd. 
reſents them with Inciſures : The ſame Leaves ate cut in the 

F igure of the AHheſotis parva Dalechampii Lugd. 1318. Mar- 

tyn's Tournefort. | 
10. Alyſon vulgare, polygoni folio, loculs rotundo. | 
11. Alyſſon vulgare, polygoni folio trifido. — 17 ori mi- 

nor, foliit trifidis, aligquando Burl 7 petalis bifidis, locu- 
* 2 


lo oblongo, M. H. 2. 306. Burſa paſloria minima, oblongiz fili- 
quis, verna, loculo oblongo, J. 937. | 

12. Alyſſon fruticoſum acultatum, . 217. Thlaſpi fruti- 
coſum Ipingſum, C. B. Pin. 108. M. H. 2. 291. Leucoium ſpi- 


no ſum, ſeve * ſpino ſum aliis, J B. 7 931. bia ſpi Fruti- 


coſum Jpine um Narbonenſe, Lob. Ic. 21 
Pric ly rub Madwort. 
13. Alyſon ſegetum, foliis auriculatis acutit, T. 217. Mya» 


* ativum, C. B. Pin. 109. AMyagrum majus ſeu ſativum, 
„H. 2. 315. 4 * dictum camelina, J. B. 2. 892. Mya- 
grum Turcicum, J. B. 2. 893. Camelina froe myagrum, Dod. p. 
532. | 
"Da Madwort, with auriculated ſharp-pointed Leaves. 

Dodonæus is in the wrong to compare this Plant to the Mad- 
der. The 1 ſativum is no more like the Figure of the 
4 I. Tabern. than like the Myagro fomilis rows rotun- 
da, Pin, It's not ill repreſented in Camerarius, Fig. 1. though 
ill engraved by him under the Name of P ſeude- Myagrum ; that 
Figure, being only a Copy from Matthiolus, has the Fruits very 
ill drawn, and Flowers D which does not belong 
to any of the croſs-like Flowers. Martyn's Tournefort. 

14. 4 ſegetum, foliis auriculatis acutis, fructu majori, 
T. 217, Foliis eft magis difſeftis dentatis minoribus, fruttu longe 
majore, tota planta humiliore. 2. 7 Of | 

Corn Madwort, with auriculated ſharp-pointed Leaves, and 
a larger 4 2 5 . 

15. on Siculum ſupinum, leucoii folis anouſto, fore albs 
2 . Thlaſpi 5.0m ſupinum Lade le, f nid folio 
anguſto, flore allo odore mellis, ex H. Cath. H. Mauroe, 170. 
Thlaſpi Alyſſum dictum, campeſtre minus, folio brevieti, Ind. 

137. a. 
4 6. Alyſon montanum incanum luteum, ſerpilli folie, majut. 
4 montanum luteum, ſerpilli folio, majus, C. B. Pin, 107. 
M. H. 2. 292. a. 

I ſuppoſe this is the ſame that is mentioned in Tournefort's 
Hiſtory of Plants, by the Name of Alyſon perenne montanum 
incanum. 

This is a Plant whoſe Leayes are oblong and white, particu- 
larly underneath, rough to the Touch ; its Stalks are about a 
Foot high, Aſh- coloured, garniſhed with many Flowers, com- 

ſed of four Leaves ſet croſs-ways, of a fine yellow Colour: 

he Flower is ſucceeded by a ſmall flat Fruit in 1 divided 
length- ways into two Cells, full of ſmall round Seed: Its Root 
is long, woody, b and ſpreading itſelf very much: It 
grows in mountainous Places. | * 
It is eſteemed aperitive and proper againſt the Bite of a mad 
Lemery de Drogues. MET 
Root is fibrous, white, five or ſix Inches long, about two 
Lines thick : It uſually ſends forth three or four Stalks, lying 
on the Ground, ſeven or eight Inches long, hard, woody, red- 


diſh towards the Bottom, wreathed, divided from the very Bot- 


tom into ſeveral ſmall Branches, covered with a white Down, 
and garniſhed with Leaves of the ſame Colour ; their Surface is 
a little ſhagreened, and they are ſhaped ſomething like Olive 
Leaves, according to J. Bauhine ; but they are about five 
Lines long : the Ground Leaves are much whiter than the reſt, 
more ſerrated, and ſhorter. Ihe Flowers grow at the Extre- 
mity of the Branches, in a kind of Head, and afterwards. part 
upon a kind of Spike two or three Inches Each Flower 
is compoſed of four yellow Petals, two Lines , almoſt oval 
at the the Chives are very lender, c with yellow 
Summits : The Empalement alſo conſiſis four narrow, 
pointed Leaves, a Line and a half long, and ſoon falling off: 


Out of the Middle ariſes a flat, round Pointal, ending in a 


retty fine Point; it afterwards becomes a Fruit of the fame 
ha „ about two Lines Diameter, raiſed in Form of a little 
divided into Cells by a membranous Partition : There 

are uſually in each Cell two oval, flat, red Seeds, a Line long. 
The Figure of the Thlaſpi montamum luteum, J. B. W 


- 
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this Plant well enough, only the Petals are too much cut; and 
beſides, J. Banhine has riot noted whether it be perennial or 
annual, Our Plant laſts ſeveral Y ears. That which M. Mag- 
no has called Thlaſpi Alyſon diftum minus, capſulis majoribus 
rotundis non faliatis, is annual, aud its Stalks are leſs crooked : 
Thus J. Bauhine's Figure ſuits it leſs, than it does that which 
we juſt now deſcribed ; and this Figure is much better than 
that which Label has given of it, under the Name of Thlaſpi 
ſupinum luteum, The Capſules of theſe Plants appear, only 
becauſe the Leaves of their Empalements fall off eaſily. Mar- 


tyn's Tournefort. 

17. Hen Alpinum hirſutum luteum, 
pinum hir ſutum luteum, C. B. Pin. 284. Sedum petræum mon- 
tanum, Lob. Adv. 163. Sedum minus, 12. Alpmum, 6. Cluſ. 
H. ba. Leucoium luteum aizoides montanum, Col. 2. 62. 

The yellow Alpine Alyſſon, with hairy Leaves. 


18. Aly/ſon argenteo folio, floſculis luteis, Thlaſpi folio ma- 
Jorane C 34 Fc nomine £ ju 7 Sherard. . 


Craticum, majoranæ folio, ſupinum, flore luteo, H. Maurocen. 171. 
Alyſſon with a Silver Leaf, yellow Flowers. 

19. Alyſon ſolio antuſtiſſimo viridi, floſculis albis ſpicatis con- 

ertim nans, 

1 20. . maritimum, T. 217. Thlaſpi Alyſon diftum ma- 
ritimum, C. B. Pin. 107. M. H. 291. Nafturtrum vel Thlaſpi 
maritimum, J. B. 2. 927. Thlaſpi centunculi anguſto folio, 
Lob. Ic. 215. | 

All theſe Plants are endowed with a very ſubtile, ing 
and diaphoretic Virtue, by which they expel Poiſon. The 
ninth and tenth are received, in Medicine, under the Title of 


Whitlow-graſles, and have the ſame Virtues as Scurvey- 


raſs and Water-creſſes. They ſpring up in Winter, and 
wer . z and their > allo are uſed in Medi- 
cine, as Emollients, from which they expreſs an Oil. The 
-thirteenth and fourtcenth are alſo called the German Seſamums, 
and the Myagra of the Shops, Bruiſed and drank, to the Weight 
of three Ounces, they are ſudorific and ſtomachic, and a very 
good Remedy in cold Affections. Boerhaaue, Hift. Plant. 
ALZEGl, (Atramemum) Ink. Rulandus. 
ALZEMAFOR, (Cynebrium) Cinnabar. Rulandus. 
ALZILAT), - ( Pondus trium Granorum) a Weight of three 
Grains, Rulandus. 
ALZIMAR, (viride) green. Cafelta from Rulandus. 
ALZOFAR, (As «/tum) burnt Copper. Rulandus. 
AMA, Au, or rather AMEs, dune, a Sort of ſmall Cake. 
Aretæus uſes this Word to compare the N of Hellebore 
to, which is ſufficient for a Doſe in ſtrong Conſtitutions, when 
given in a Vertigo: His Words are Ae dune, by which it 
Mond be dh, or dun, making dne in the Genitive Caſe, But 
this properly ſigniſies a Sort of Scythe, or Inſtrument, uſed by 
Labourers : But Ari/lophanes uſes d ra in the Accuſative Caſe, 


which Suidas explains, a Sort of Cake made with Milk, which 
"ſhould ſeem to be the ſame that Aretæus means; and then it 
ſhould be d. 


AMALGAMA. This, in Chymiſtry, is a Subſtance 
duced by an Incorporation of Mercury with a Metal: 
Chymical Character is A. A. A. The beſt Methods of making 
an gama, are thus ſpecified by Boerbaave. 


1. Melt ſome of the pureſt Lead in a clean Iron Ladle, and 
then put into it an equal Quantity of hot Mercury, and 
ſtir them about with an Iron Rod: Let them grow cold, 
and you will have a homogeneous Maſs of a Silver Colour, 
which will be conſiderably hard, but by rubbing will 
ſofter and ſofter : Put this Maſs into a Glaſs Mortar, rub 

it, and then add to it what Quantity of Mercury you 
pleaſe, and it will be united to it, as Salt with Water. 


2. An Amalgama of Tin is made exactly in the fame man- 
ner; and this will alſo receive more Mercury. 


3- Take a Solution of the beſt in -fortis, ſo 
much ſaturated with the Metal, that it will diſſolve no 


more; dilute this, with twelve times as much clean Water: 


Into the Liquor, when hot, put Plates of poliſhed Iron, 
un in the 
dhe * Il all Cop 
ceed in this manner ti the per is precipitated : 
Pour off the Liquor, and waſh . itated Powder 
with hot Water, till it is perfectly inſipid: the Pow- 
der perfectly, put it into a Glaſs Mortar, and, by rubbing, 
incorporate with it an equal Weight of hot Mercury, and 
they will unite into an Am z which will al re- 
ceive a farther Addition of ercury, An 
33 is very di 
8 | 


J. Pure Silver, precipitated from Aqua-fortis, may, in the 
95 ame manner, be made into an Amalgama. N 

3. Diffolve the pureſt Gold in Aq 
up no more 5 the Solution with twelvg-times as 


to 


T. 217. Sedum Ab 


By theſe Methods an A 


he 


Hence we learn, that pure Mercury, 


owder, and the Iron will be diffolved : Pro- 


. municate this 


Culcination of Metals by Mercury. 


ua-fortis,. till it can take 1 15 
in ſth ; 


AMA 


Copper, and a Powder of Gold will be precipitated to the 
Bottom of the Veſſel, N 
in Heat, till che Li 
3 ; Plates, that 

may fall to the Bottom; off the Li 
the precipitated Powder with Water, dry it, 
Glaſs Mortar reduce it to an with Mercury 
and afterwards it will receive more , bi 
em r 
ver, coppel it wi „ and, by means of a aflay- 
ing Aqua-fortis, ſeparate the Silver; then wall the black 

| Powder of Gold that remains at the 3 
whilſt it is hot, rub it with Mercury, and it will prefent- 
5 reduced to an A „which will receive more 

ercury 


, as before. — 28 from 
whatever Metal they are prepared. 2 


REMARKS. 


may be made, without any 
Loſs, from all Metals except Iron : There are alſo other 
Ways of doing it, but not without conſiderable Loſs of 
Mercury, and Danger from the Fumes : Hence we ſee, that 
Mercury is the true ſolvent Fluid of Metals, Theſe, when 
they are thus reduced to an Amalgama, may be mixed and 
confounded together, and lie concealed among each other. 
This Solution of Metals by Mercury, I look upon to be the 
Foundation of Alchemy. By theſe means, ſome cheati 
Sophiſticators adulterate Mercury with Lead ; but, by ex- 
haling a Grain or two of it, the Fraud is eafily diſcovered. 
And thus, perhaps, the Coagulation of Mercury, aſcribed 
by Paracelſus and Yan Helmont to the fixing Fume of Lead, 
and a wonderful fixing metalline Spirit, is brought about : 
For if you melt ſome , Jury and when it is beginning to 
cool, but is not hardened, you make an Impreſſion on the 
Surface with a Stick, and gently drop a little cold Mercury, 
in a ſhort time it will acquire a ſolid Confiſtence : But does 
yy this ary the hot Lead's being received into the 
ercury, and ſo , and of conſequence formi 
a ods fred Mag? Gorminty? if — a little of the 
fixed Mercury, and, in a eſſel, expoſe it to the 
Fire, you will find it ſo. This Art of making Amalgamas 
has given Riſe to a common Cheat; for if you combine Gold 
or Silver with Mercury in this manner, by only adding Lead 
to them in the Fire, you may recover them again, thus 
make a plauſible Shew of producing theſe Metals: But only 
take a lite of this Mercury, put it into an Iron Ladle, and 
ſet it on the Fire; and then the Mercury flying off, and 
3 Metal, will at once diſcover the Fraud. On 
2 inciples depend the Art of Gilding with Gold and 
ver. 4 


all the 
, waſh 


The Ablution of Metals by Mercury. 


Take an , rub it in a Glaſs Mortar, the 
the better, and it will begin to grow black. Pour clean 
Water upon it, and continue to rub it, and the Water 
will grow black and turbid. Pour this out, add more Wa- 
ter, and rub again, and this will be changed as the former. 
* Repeat this till the laſt Water, after remains clear. 
You will then have a pure Amalgama, that looks like Sil- 
ver, And here all Amalgamas, treated in this manner, 
make Water thus black, more or leſs, that of Gold how- 
ever leaſt of all. The Powder that comes , when it 
is dried, is neither found to be Mercury nor Metal. The 
Amalgamas of other Metals will ſcarce ever, by thus 
waſhing, become clean, fo as to communicate 
no more Blackneſs to the Water. 2,09 
RE MARK. 
by being mixed with Me- 
tals, becomes ſo united with them, that fomething which 
concealed in one or both of them, is by this means ex 6 
If in this manner 1 antity of this Pow- 
Jr Erin Gell at ee-5kd er of both theſe Me- 
tals remains exactly the ſame in Weight, without the leaſt 
Addition or Diminution, the Powder muſt neceſſarily be pro- 
duced from the Mercury. Wer. 
There is ſomething ſurpriſing in this Ablution of Me- 
tals by > . ſhould never ceaſe to com · 
lackneſs to Water. 5 * 
defines Amalgamation 2 
AMAMELIS, ahl, a Fruit mentioned by Aippecrates 
in his firſt Book of the Diſeaſes of Women, where he directs 


AMALGAMATIO. Ralandus 


them in a Sort of Emulſion he there adviſes for Women whoſc 


Milk is deficient. r that the Amamels of 


ates is the ſame as the elis (4 it) of Dio ſco- 
, Which is the SMALL B 78 MIA. j 
There is another Kind of Medlar, which 


and i 
will 00 lo vo ar — 1 
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Apple tree, only has ſmaller Leaves. It bears a round, eſculent 
Fruit, with a Eye, ſomewhat aſtringent, and flow in 
ipening.. - Disſcorides, Lib. 1. 170. 

AMANDINUS LAPIS, a Gem of various Colours, which 
is fabled by Albertus Magnus to reſiſt and expel Poiſons. Fohn- 
ſon calls it, by Miſtake, Amandicus. 

AMANTTA, 4avrirvs, a Sort of Fungus, of which I meet 
no Account amongſt the Antients, except in Oribaſius, Paulus 
Agineta, and N. Myrepſus. 

f the Claſs of Fungi, the Boleti boiled in Water; as they 
ought to be, become nearly of the Nature of thoſe Aliments 
which are void of Qualities, They afford but a cold and Nau 
matic Nutriment, and, if freely uſed, breed ill Juices. e, 
indeed, are the leaſt hurtful of all the Fungi, and the next to 
them are the Amanite. As for the reſt, it is ſafeſt to let them 
alone; for many have been poiſoned by them. Oribaſ. Mad. 
Coll. Lib. 2. Cap. 25. | 
Amanitæ, Fungi, and Tubera, (Trubs or Truffles, Dale) 
being of a cold and humid Nature, generate a thick and e 
Juice, and, upon that, agree with a hot and dry Conſtitution. 
Actuar. de Spir. Anim. Cap. 6. 

Let thoſe who are dangerouſly ill with eating Amanitæ, Bo- 
leti, or Fungi, eat heartily of freſh Radiſhes, drinking, between 
whiles, ſome moderately ſtrong Wine, ſweetened with a little 
Honey; and let them try to vomit ; or let them drink Nitre, 
or Rye finely powdered in Poſca. Myrepſus de Propom. Sect. 


38. Cp. 171. 


Paulus Ægineta, L. 1. C. 17. repeats what has been quoted 
from Oribaſius. | ' 


I don't know that it has been determined what Sort of Fun- 

i thoſe were, which Oribaſius 

ble, that they took their Name from the Place where they 

were. produced : But Amanita, as now underſtood, ſeems to 
ſignify much the ſame as Fungus Terre. 

The only Fungi, which commonly enter into Food amongſt 
us, are the common eſculent Muſhroom, or Champignon, and 
the Morille : The true Champignon is known by its external 
Whiteneſs, and by being of a paliſh Red within, when very 

oung, and of a more ſaturated Red as it grows larger and older. 
Theſe are a delicious, but very hazardous Food ; for they will 
not agree with all Conſtitutions, nor always with the ſame Per- 
ſon ; for many who have, all their Lives, indulged themſelves 
in eating Muſhrooms, have, at laſt, been greatly injured by a 
moderate Uſe of them: And it is remarkable, that ſome Sea- 
ſons produce Muſhrooms much more unwholſome than thoſe 
produced at other Times. Claudius the Roman Emperor, and 
Charles the ſixth, the late Emperor of Germany, are both ſaid 
to have loſt their Lives by eating Muſhrooms : - And I once was 
Witneſs of a violent Diſorder, which was brought upon a Gen- 
tleman by cating Muſhrooms, which had all the Appearances of 
being good in their Kind, which I had an Opportunity of know- 
ing; becauſe I ſaw them before they were dreſſed, faw them 
eat, and was in the Houſe with the Patient during his whole 
Illneſs. 

In the Morning, at Eleven o' Clock, he eat about a Dozen 
Muſhrooms of a moderate Size : 'That Day he eat heartily of 
Beans and Bacon, and ſome other Things ; and at Night he 
ſupped moderately as uſual. The next Morning he complained 
of a great Pain and Uneaſineſs about four Inches below the Na- 
vel, and a diſagreeable Aromatic Taſte in his Mouth. The 
Pain continued all that Day, but moved gradually higher : The 
next Day the Pain, and diſagreeable "Taſte, were the ſame, ex- 


cept that the Pain was got above the Navel ; about Noon he fell. 


into a violent Diarrhœa, which laſted that Day, and the two 
next, with very few Minutes Intermiſſion. The Day after, his 
Pain was got to the Region of the Stomach, and gave him much 
Uneaſineſs; but immediately after drinking a large Draught of 
Sherbet, he vomited plentifully, and brought up the Muſhrooms, 
without the Appearance of having been digeſted, or undergone 
he leaſt Alteration in the Stomach, and with them the Beans, 
on, and whatever he had eat ſince the Muſhrooms. After 
this he was very eaſy, and recovered immediately. 
I have heard, that Leeks are eſteemed a Specific- againſt the 
Poiſon of Muſhrooms ; but I never have kflown-it uſed, nor 
do I recollect my 3 2 | 
Lemery's Account of Muſhrooms is as follows : 
There are ſeveral Sorts of Muſhrooms, which ſpring up in a 
ſhort time out of the Earth, in Meadows, amongſt Shrubs, and 
on Dunghills. The beſt, and moſt ſafe for Mens Health, are 
thoſe which grow up in one Night upon a Dung- bed, where 
Gardeners have found the Art to make them grow all the Year 
round; they ought to be white above, iſh underneath, 
pag large, plump, tender, eaſy to be broke, and of an agree- 
able Taſte and Smell. The Muſhrogms that grow in Meadows 
arc alſo very good, . by theſe Lines: * . 
r Praten tima * | 
Natura eft ; aliis TR * 4 


» Muſhrooms are reſtorative, nouriſhing, and : ; 
they increaſe the ſeminal Fluid, create ite, and have all 
thoſe Properties that are neceſſary to — Palate. 


" Volo LL 


s 1 


calls Amanitz ; it ſeems pro- 


AMA 

- Muſhrooms ſometimes work violently upwards and down- 
wards, cauſe the Palſy and Apoplexy, and often kill with a: ma- 
. Quality, which they ſuddenly impart to the Humours. 

ow-and-then thoſe of them which are looked upon to be the 
beſt and ſafeſt, ſuffocate and hinder Reſpiration, if taken never 
ſo little to Exceſs. ' There are alſo ſome of them, according to 
the Account given by divers Authors, which poiſon People, 
if they ſmell to them. ; 

All Muſhrooms contain much Oil, and eſſential Salt. 
They agree at no time to any Age or Conſtitution, becauſe 
they always do more Hurt than Good ; and if Uſe be made of 
them, it ought to be done with much Moderation ; and it is 
neceſſary you drink good Wine upon them. 


REMARKS: 


It's ſaid, if = ſteep Muſhrooms in Water, and afterwards 
pour that Water upon the Ground, Muſhrooms ſhall grow 
there ; and this ariſes becauſe the Water is filled with the Seed 
of Muſhrooms, which afterwards are, as it were, hatched in 


the Earth; or becauſe that this ſame Water hath diſſolved 


ſome of the eſſential Salts of the Muſhrooms, which ſerve 
to dilate and rarify the Seeds of other Muſhrooms, which are 
ſcattered on the Ground, 

It's ſaid, that at Naples and Rome there are Rocks, and ſtony 
Places, upon which, if you throw hot Water, Muſhrooms 
will grow at any time. Tis probable, this hot Water ſoftens 
the Seeds of the Muſhrooms that are in ſuch Places, and opens 
their Pores, ſo that theſe Seeds more abundantly receive the 
remote Juices that are proper to extend and make them 

ow. . 

Muſhrooms are a Sort of Victuals that you cannot be too cau- 
tious of, Dieſcorides divides them into two Claſſes, one of 
which are very dangerous, and may be reckoned of the Num- 
ber of Poiſons; the other does no Harm : However, we 
cannot but ſay, that theſe laſt, which are commonly made 
uſe of, are ſometimes pernicious ; ſince we ſee, every Day, 
whole Families brought to their End by eating them; which 
=_ Pliny occaſion to exclaim againſt the Luxury of Man- 

ind, who, to gratify their Appetites, very often run the 

Riſque of their ew by eating Foods of that Kind, Nero 
called Muſhrooms Sp@ue Yer, that is, the Victuals of the 

Gods; becauſe the Emperor Claudius, whom he ſucceeded, 
died with eating of Muſhrooms, and was afterwards deified. 

There are two different Parts in a Muſhroom, viz, the oily, 

and faline, which laſt are of an acrid, volatile, very coagu- 
lating and malignant Nature: However, when they are ſtrict- 

ly united with the others, they are not ſo dangerous; be- 
cauſe hey are kept down and embarafſed : But when there 

4 not a ſtrict Union between theſe two Parts, theſe Salts we 
have ſpoken of, getting the Aſcendant, produce many ill 

Effects. For Example; the Muſhrooms commonly uſed by 
us, ſpring up out of the Earth in a little time ; they are pre- 
ſently to be gathered; for if you let them lie by for ſome 
time, they become a deadly Poiſon 3 becauſe their Salts, 
which, at firſt, were ſufficiently bound up by their ropy 
Parts, inſenſibly free themſelves from the Fetters that ſhac- 

| kled them, and, reſuming all their Force, cauſe the Fermen- 
tation that is wrought in the Muſhrooms, 

Hence we may conclude, that the more oily Parts the Muſh- 
rooms have in them, the leſs dangerous they are; and that 
thoſe which grow upon Dann cannot produce ſuch bad 
Effects as the others; becauſe that Bed imparts a great Quan- 
tity of ſulphureous Principles to them. 

rooms may alſo be pernicious by their ſpongy Subſtance, 
which coming to be diffuſed and rarified by the Heat of the 

Body, preſſes the Midriff, and thoſe Parts which ſerve for 

Reſpiration, and hinders the Air to paſs into the Lungs ; and 

. *tis from thence that the beſt Muſhrooms, being taken to 

- - Exceſs, ſometimes ſuddenly ſuffocate. | 

When you eat Muſhrooms, you ought to drink a deal of 

Wine; becauſe this Liquor, by the Help of the Sulphurs 

© abundantly contained therein, embaraſſes the Salts of the 
Muſhrooms, and moderates their Operation, Honey is alſo 

-- accounted a Remedy againſt the ill Accidents cauſed by 
Muſhrooms, and, upon this Occaſion, operates in the ſame 

manner as W ine does. | 

Here it's to be noted, that if the Muſhrooms do not retain theic 

natural Colour after they are waſhed, but turn either blue, 
red, or black, they are very dangerous. Lemery on Foods. 

"The Morille is a kind of Spring Muſhroom, as large as a Nut, 
of an oblong, pyramidal, or oval Figure, ſhriveled, tender, 

porous, cavernous or pierced with large Holes, ſomewhat 
reſembling Honey-combs, of a whitiſh or yellowiſh Colour ; 

- ſometimes its Colour is white, inclining a little to red; and 

-- ſometimes it is blackiſh, ; 

The Morille contains a pool deal of Oil, of Phlegm, and of 

volatile Salt, but very little Earth. It grows in graſſy moiſt 
Soils, in Woods, ' and at the Roots of Trees. It is delicious 
when uſed as an Ingredient in Sauces ; beſides, tis of an in- 

Mm m m vigorating, 


3 


iovriting, reſtorative Quality, and proper to excite an Ap- 

petite, de Drogues. - 

You are to chuſe ſuch as are tender, of the Bigneſs of a Nut, 
onal, os chang of © SO n, or whitiſh, and full 
of Holes li -combs. 

Theſe rooms create an ite, are of a ſtrengthening 
and reſtorative Nature, and of great Uſe in Sauces. 

The frequent Uſe of them heats much, and makes the Hu- 


mours ; 
, in cold Weather, with thoſe that are phlegmatic, 


The 
— uch in general whoſe Humours are groſs, and have little 


Motion ; but Perſons of a hot and bilious Conſtitution ought long, 


to abſtain from them. 

The Uſe of this Sort of Muſhroom is not attended with ſuch 
bad Accidents as the other ; and that, in all Likelihood, be- 
cauſe their Salts are leſs injurious and peſtilential than thoſe 
of the common Muſhrooms ; or elſe, becauſe they are more 
pag wr and embaraſſed by ſulphureous Principles. Lemery 
on . 


' Tournefort takes Notice of Eighty- three different Sorts of 
Amanitz, which are as follows : | : | 

1. Amanita W * alba ſuperne, inferne rubens, Dillen. 
Cat. Gifl. 177. Fungus piltolo lato, & rotunde, livide, C. B. 
Pin. 370. 9 campeſtris, albus ſuperne, inferne rubens, 
J. B. 3. 824. Fungi — eſculenti, Lob. Icon. 271. 
CHAMPIGNON, or eſculent M „ common in 


Paſtures. 6 
2. Amanita Kremlinga alba, Dillen. Cat. Giſſ. 178. Fun- 


gut 22 lato orbiculari candicante, C. B. Pin. 370. Fun- 
zus Fylvarum, eſculentus candicans, J. B. 3. 828. Found with 
the former. M. Vaillant has repeated this in p. 75. under the 


Name of Fungus totus albus edulis, The white eſculent Muſh- 
room. 

3. Amanita vesna, piles rotundiori, odorato & eſculento. 
Fungi verni, Mouceron dicti, odori & eſculenti. J. B. 2. 82g. 

4 Amanita alba, piles inverſo. Fungi albi, pileols inverſo. 

B. 3. 847. 
1 5. — 24 lutea pernicioſa. 
Pinu habitantes. J. B. 55 * 

This is engraved in lemens de Botanique, Tab. 328. 

6. Amanita piperata alba, lactes ſucco turgens, Dillen. Cat. 
Gill. 179. Fungus = 5-5 albus, lacteo ſucco turgens, J. B. 
3. 825. Fungi pileolo late orbiculari candicante, C. B. Pin. 
370. THE PEPPER MUSHROOM. 

Found by Dr. Lifter, in Marton-Woeds, under Pinno- Moor, 
in Craven, Yorkſhire, plentifully. 
have found it near Dulwich, about the End of Oc 

7, Amanita major, rubeſcens aut ſubfulva, pediculo brevi, 
lamellis crebris albentibus, Dillen. Gill. 181. Fungus 


lienoſus faſciatus, Vaill. br, 
ou f aks in Agi. R. Syn. Ed. 3. p. 4. 


The Stalk is about an Inch in th, and as much in 
Thickneſs, of a dirty white Colour, full and fleſhy, The 
Head is about three Inches in Dianieter, hollowed, reddiſh, 
with whitiſh Circles. The Gills are ſet pretty cloſe to each 
other, and are white, as is alſo the Fleſh. It yields a glutinous 
and acrid Milk. Fall. | 

8. Amanita major lacteſcent, piles ex albo purpuraſcente, lamel- 
lis crebris, caule brevi Fungus latteus maximus infundibuli 

orma. Vaill. 61. 5 

This reſembles, pretty much, the two preceding ones. The 
Edges are, at firſt, turned down, but afterwards raiſe them- 
ſelves ſo as to form a kind of Funnel, from three to nine Inches 
in Diameter. The Head, Fleſh, and Gills are white, with a 
little Waſh of Purple. The Gills are very cloſe, and inter- 
mixed with ſhorter, and, as it were, half Gills. The Stalk is 
about an Inch long, and from half an Inch to an Inch thick. 
The whole Plant abounds with a very acrid Milk. Yall. 

9. Amanita major lafteſcens, piles ſubfuſco, lamellis gs 
caule brevi Fungus lafteſcens pregnanti/ſimus. V aill. 61. 

Its Head is flat, and a little hollowed at the Centre, two or 


three Inches in Diameter, of a very dirty white Colour, in- 


clining to a Box Colour, unequally indented about the 
- rounded Diviſions. It is exceedingly full of acrid Milk. 
aill, | 


10. Any lafieſcens fulva. Fungus lafeſcens piperatus 

«5, Vaill. Ga. 

The Head, Gills, and Stalk are of a reddiſh, or Copper Co- 

Tour, It yields an acrid Milk. Faill. | 

11. Amanita 3 ſubfuſco, lamellis albis. Fungus pipe- 
ratus non latteſcens. Vaill. 62. 5 

The Fleſh of this has an acrid Taſte, but yields no Milk. 


J. aill, | 
12. Amanite faſeiculoſa 25 deut arberea, Dillen. Cat. 
e Cine, Rex, Vail a ow sf area 
The Head is of a bright and ſhining Cheſtnut Colour, 
Gilk yellowiſh, and the Edges turn down. 


the 


Fungi Iutei pernicioſi, ſub 


R. Syn. 21 4 1. 
er. 


Vaill.. LE 


13. Amanita major is albt 
. ͤ 

14. nita piles , | 

tine flavs — reſplendens. Vail. wh | 7 
he Head is of a Conic Figure at firſt, and afterwards ex- 
pands, fo as to become two or three Inches in Diameter. Yaill. 

15. Amanita major piles griſeo holoſerices, lamellis carneis, 
caule albo. Fungus griſeus hoioſericeus, pilecls crenelato. Vaill. 
63. 

be Head is ſometimes five Inches in Diameter, turned up 
at the Edges like a Saucer. The Stalk is two or three Inches 
and about an Inch thick. Yaill. | 
16. Amanita citrini coloris, Dillen. Cat. Giſſ. 181. Fungus 
pilcolo tramines, Vaill. 63. 

17. Amanita media tota alba. Fungus media magnitudinis, 
fotus albus. Vaill. 63. 

The Stalk is from an Inch to three Inches in Height, ſoft, 
uſually full, and ſometimes fiſtular, thicker at Top than at the 
Bottom, ſometimes ſtrait, and ſometimes wreathed ; ſome- 
times round, and ſometimes a little flat, with a Furrow on each 
Side, from one to three Lines thick. The Head is from four 
to eighteen or twenty Lines in Diameter, cut at firſt into a 
Hemiſphere or Cone, which afterwards growing flat, forms 
another Cone, inverted. The Gills are very far diſtant from 
each other, but the Spaces are filled with half and quarter Gills, 
proceeding from the Circumference. The whole Plant is milk- 


white, and a little ſhining. Vaill. 


18. Amanita piles giluo, lamellis albis crebrit, ſuperne ad mar- 
gines 3 caule albido. Fungus giluus, margine tenuiſ- 
0, ill. 63. 
9 — piles coniſormi allo maculato. Fungus pileols 
conico maculato. Vaill. 63. 
20. Amanita plana orbiculata aurea, Dillen. Cat. Giſſ. 179. 
Fungus I . orbiculatus aureus, C. B. Pin. 371. Fungi lutei 


magni dicti Faſeran ſpeciofi, J. B. 3. 831. 
ound in ene Wocd by Dr. Balla, Syn. Stirp. Brit. 

Ed. 3. p. 2. 

21. Amanita purpura ſcent, piles ſurſum repando, caule allo. 
Fungus margine per maturitatem ſur ſum r - Vaill. 64. 

22, Amanita orbicularis, piles & lamellts fuſcis, Dillen. Cat. 
Giff. 184. Fungus læte fuſco colore. Vaill. 64. 

I have found this near Dutwich, in Ofober. 


1 Amanita clypeiformis minor. Fungus formis minor, 
T'B * 373. Fungi parvi lutei & clypeiformes albi lethales, 
28. 5 


26. Amanita fa ; ory viſcida arborea mollis alba, Dillen. 
Cat. Giff. 187. Fung alli lucentes ex uno principio plures ar 
radice arborum, J. B. 3. 835. 

27. Amanita 1 Lo dumetorum, Cat. Gill. 186. 
Fungi multi ex uno pede perniciecfi, J. B. 3. 835. I have 
counted above a Thouſand of theſe from one Root. M. Fail- 
lant has repeated this Amanita in p. 68. under the Name of 
Pungi plures ex uno pede, e prunerum radicibus enati, Raii Hiſt. 
I. 99. App. 32. 8. Fungus multiplex parvus luteus, pilrals mol- 
liter convexo, Cimel. Reg. again, in p. 71. under the 
ſame Name, where the whole Deſcription is alſo 

28. Amanita colore laftro. Fungus tolore lactes. Vaill. 64. 

29. Amanita piperata non lacteſcens wiſcida, piles ex © 
rufeſcente, lamellis & caule albis. piperatus, non 
ſeens, coloris braſilici. Vaill. 65. | 

o. Amanita obtuſe coniformrs cinerea, aut er livido nigricans, 
atringue firiata, Dillen. Cat. Gifl. 182. Fungus parvns, pedi- 
culo oblongo, galericulatus ftriis lividis aut nigris, Raii Syn. Vaill. 
65. ures on Dung, in September and October, Syn. Ed. 
3. p. 8. | 
31. Amanita pileo albo, centro rut ſcente, lamellit carntis, cauli 
4lbo. Fungus pileolo albo, centro rufeſcente. Vaill. 65. | 
4 „ parva, piles 24255 ex albido 2 lamellis livi- 

16, «  Pungus c i ico pallide luteſcente 
Fe e 2 ＋ 


Fungus 2 under the Name of V 
oblongo, pileolo 


* 

conforms, muſco paluſtri ramoſo ma ori, folits membranaceis acu- 

s V | * N ry Fungus capituls 

conico pallide cineritia, centro fuſcv. Vaill. 65. | 
34+ Amanita tota alba. totus albus. 11 

Anuxita tata griſed. ' ' Fungus totus griſent. Vaill. 66. 

« Amanita 2 ordide carnea. Fungus multiples 
ſerdide carteus. Walt þ "x T | 
37- Amanita faſciculeſa buxea, Dillen. Cat. Giſſ. 187. Fun- 
gus noſtras multiplex, pilealo lata manemoſo. Vaill. 66 
38. fmonita exigua, ſanguinei coloris, Dillen. Cat. Giſſ. 66. 


Fungus parvus cocemtur, Cimel. Reg. Vaill, 66, 
5 a : | 1 239%. 


A n 2 75 
43 Amanita 7 
Dillen. Cat. Gif. 181 1 Vall 95 


44. Amanita 8 ex fuſco violacei coloris, Dillen, 


Cat. Giſſ. 186. Fungus majer violaceus. Vaill. . 
45. Amanita piles incarnati coloris, lumellit a dis, caule 
* ad imum Fungus dilute carneus, vel incarnatus. 


aill. 6 
46. Amen major, — rp llide violacco, lamellis & caule 


. » pileolo late, prona parte ſor- 
Za ares. all. . 67. 

ta piles aurantii coloris, lamellis & caule koidic, 
Hiſt. lar. rar. Cent. 1. Dec. 3. p. 31. Fungus auruntii colo- 


ris, capitulo in conum abeunte, 559. Near Fulborn in Cam- 
bridgeſhire. 


is of a red Orange Colour, and its Head is a perſect 


N Amanita piles cemico aures 2 8 
vis, caule -aureo, Fungus aureus, cupituls in comm abeunte 


pl 
49- — as livids albicans, oris inter comverfis, Dillen. 

Cat. Gifl. 182. 
tem introrſum convolute, Vaill. 68. 

50. Amanita minima, piles & lamellis cinereis, 'caule fuſes 
conico. Fungus minimus, pediculs ronico; Vaill. 68. 

51. Amanita piles clypeate rae ſcente, lamellis & caute cine- 
reis. Fungus clypeatus, in medio protuberans. Vaill. 68. 

52. Amanita parva, _ 
coloris, lamellis & pedirule 


9 1 2 —5 
tulo mammoſo, centro papillari, Vai t is 
EE . This wems to bo tin fame with what 


M. Vaillant has called, in p. 69, Fungus 
mellis paucit, pediculo fuſes Ie. 5 
. rita exigua, incarnati coloris, Funguli iticarnati, 
N minuti, muſco innati. Menta. _ Tab. 6. Vaill. 69. 
54. Amanita parva, utring; ftriatd | tenui Jongo 
rmo lento, pileolo in medio faſtigiato, . Cat: Gifl. 18g; 


Paſtures. 
clypeiforms. Fungus 


55- Amanita vchro-leuca viſcida, piles © 
colore homageneo pallido, pileals & pediculs glutine obdutFo. Vaill. 


e, griſea viſcida, piles clypeiformi. Fungus w- 


griſeo, pediculo glutine obdutto. Vaill. 69 
6 82 nita 2 * color is 1 N Due 
ifl, 182, Fungus croceo oris participe. 
Vaill. 69. oO IT . 
8. Amanita * piles capanſo fordide allo, lamellis ean- 


dts, caule ſolido. Fungus HOW expanſo, wil. V "nay o. 

59. Amanita viſcida, piles primum conico, 7 
gus cono primum obtuſo, ps plans, piledlo — "hetive 
hd. Vaill. 50. 

When this is young, the Head of it is uſually of « dirty 
White, and the Top of a Box Colour ; Sometimes it is of a 
dark Green, and ſometimes of a Ruflet. The Stalk and Gills 
of this laſt are of the ſame Colour with the Head; but the 
Gills of the White and Green are uſually of « Brimitone Co- 
lour, and ſometimes waſhed with a little Green. The Stalk 
alſo is of a Brimſtone Colour, with a Tinge of Verdegris to- 
* the Top. Yall, 


3 pileo obtuſe 2 4 2 fulvo, lamellis 
Hh caule longo one ftriats caftanes evloris. 
Fungus fimi equint, capitu N 3 referente. Vaill. 
71. It has been found in Woods in England l 
61. Amanita piles cineres 72 2 * 
Fungus 22 e "= 8. 1 
62. nita faſcic o obtuſe coniformi, 2 e 
pallide, 0 7 caule allo ue: Fungus as 
multiplex, pe wloſo. Vaill. 70. I have often this 
3 of Summer; it ſoon rots ; and is perhaps 
the ſame with rag mentioned by Dr. Dillenins 
der the Name of Fung 


bus, caule pallido. Fungus media ma n pileolo 

1 rofl * mages lamellis faubtus ſordide virentibus, Raii Hiſt. 3. 
wngus luteus, pilralo malliter convexo, lamellis viridiluu, 

el. Reg. Vaill. 71. I found -this on rotten Wood in che 

Apoterars Garden a 1 * 

64. Amanita n. umbilicata, Fungus 
minimus eee, 2 55 Arian. Val 71. — 
30 nita fa ſciculoſa, 0 comico griſeo, 7 
abs canle griſeo. - Fungus multiplex en, lore n. 
in murins. Vaill. 17. 8 


Fungus colore c marine per maturitia- 


riata, piles coniformi, mini 


pileels candicante, la- 
cis aſper ſo. 


Ty 74. 


Rui Hiſt, 2. 95. 5. Vaill 75. 


n | 


rous lethalis gal 
63. Amanite eg pileo er lutro 22 lamellis virenti- 


racteriſtics. Among 


« Amanita faſcicule 
grum per maturitatem 
Tens fee Vail. 72. 

69. Admanita or bicularis alba, lamellis & | 
veluti farina conſperſis, Dillen, Cat. Gif. 184. An 
minor tenerrimus, faring ai Sn 8 


mollis ſubtus terniffimis nigris, 
and Oclober 
70. Amanita fuſea, piles infundibult- 
ceus wel lamellatus mfundibuli » fu 


multiplex campani s, ' colore Fuſco, 
72. Amanita faſcicul 

lis ex fordide albo — rubentibus. 

niformis, colore ca) eek 1 pil 


73. Amanita fa 
Lamellis crebris Z 
— 2 fame. Vail. » 1. 


* 7 —— 


Vail. 73. 
„ Pilas & caute caflanes colores, lamel- 


25 ungut alen, campa- 


ovate ſulcato cincres, lamelli 
yas. — mutiplex evatus, Vaill. 73. 
2 Amanita in foe E bovis, ol piles ma * N erhiculari, 

al ; butbiforms, Dillen. Gif. 180. 


ak 1 2 
a b late, tongiſſine podieul variegets, ©, B. Pin. 371. 
in England by Dr. Li 
== iy net — * W in Za 
8 „ e ir 


. 0 ry ru foſconte, micrs uavers 4 d 
a albis, 21 tuberoſo, Fungus piledls dato; micis ſu urfura- 
EN 4. 
„ On 


9298 amulatus, — vireſoens 


ila erumpens, #, 
patulus. Cimel, = 


78. Amanita pilco dats albido, lamellis tern erent 
pri.” Fungus 17 Vaill. 74. 

79. Amanita podicule bulbiformi, piles marulato, Dmen. Cat. 
Gill. 184. © Fungus peticulo in bulbi formam exereſcente. C C. B. 


80. Ananita price lato panices, lamellis albis. L pilevls 
lato 4 lacleum — ſuctum funden. B. ws 
374+ 5. 
==: a aw tar end ke wars 
lamelkis — oy = colore tuberc ulis 
faſei is elegans iffeme vari 

ta piles 4 — rufo, cirrus 
did "alto — cent thus. 
cireumdlato. Yall. 


m 

. Amanita minima, nike was colerit, lametl:s — 
* — Fungus mminua aurant iss ili Vaill. 76. 
Marty's Tournefort. 

. Þ the Trae) except that üt 
never appears naturally above Ground. Of this there are wo 
Sorts, the rſt fomenmes uſed in Medicine, (ſee 9 
the ſecond much uſed in Food. 


The ſecond is thus 

Tubera, Offic. C. B. 276. 1 B. Da 
Hift. x. 110. Synop. 20. terb. 08, 14 

638. Tubera e El. Bot. 442 12: A. 
Fe terre, Ger 1565; Emac A058 . 
Park, de er TRUFFLES ons T 1 

— havi ſeveral curjous Pu- 

2 = ruffles, in the ful 


Obſervations en the Vegetation of Taf. * 


All Subſtances which appear to vegetate, , 
ing, be divided into two Claſſes ; ſuch as ys 
iſtics of Plants, and ſuch as want ſome of theſe Cha- 
thoſe of the latter Kind, ſome have no 
of Flowers; as the Fig-tree, whoſe Flower 


thought to be wrapt up in its Fruit: xn rode 
ance both of Flowers and Secds ; ſuch as the moſt Part of Sca 


Plants, whoſe Seeds art — ——ů 
Leaves 


* 


Velicles, deſtined for he : Others have 
without Stalks, ſuch as — cram Sea-lettice, and Neftoch : 


not having v 
kind are moſt 


Sponges, Morilles, and ally 
Truffles, which are likewiſe without Roots, Botani 
only ranked them among the Claſs of Plants, becauſe 


are obſerved to grow and multiply, not doubting but they 
contained the eſſential, tho” they were deſtitute of the ap- 
parent Parts of Plants; as Inſects have the eſſential Parts 
of an Animal, tho' their outward Form ſhould have a differ- 
ent A nce. Having made ſome Obſervations on the 
Noftoch, I was led to examine the Truffle alſo, which is till 
more ſingular, and, for ought I know, has, as yet, had no- 
thing poſitive advanced concerning it: I ſhall therefore give an 
Account of the Obſervations I have made upon its Analyſis, 
and the uncommon Manner of its Vegetation. 

This Sort of Plant is only a fleſhy T ubercle, covered with a 
-hard Sort of Cruſt, rough, and ſomewhat regularly furrowed 
on its Surface, almoſt like the Cypreſs-nut. It does not riſe 
above the Surface of the Earth, but lies conccaled about half a 
Foot below it. Great Numbers of them are found-in the ſame 
Place, of different Sizes. Some of them are, now-and-then, 
found of a Pound Weight, or even a Pound and a Quarter: 
Theſe laſt are but rare, and Pliny only mentions their being of 
a Pound Weight. | 

Certain it is, however, that ſome of them are very large: 
They grow in different Countries; and, in Pliny's Time, the 
moſt valuable were brought from Africa. They are now found 


in Europe, in Brandenburgh, and ſeveral other Parts of Ger- 


many; and are very common in Italy, Provence, Dauphin, 

Languedoc, Anjou, and Perigort. They grow alſo in Burgun- 

4 and ſome of them are found about Paris : It is obſerved, 
t 


are ordinarily found in Fields, that are uncultivated, of 


a reddiſh- coloured Earth, and ſandy, but ſomewhat rich. They 
grow at the Feet, and under the Hades of Trees; ſometimes 
about the Roots of Stones, and ſometimes in clear Earth: 
Their favourite Trees are, either the white or the green Oak; 
as the Elm is that of the Morille. 
when warm Weather firſt ſucceeds the cold, ſooner or later, 
as the Seaſon is more or leſs mild; for they have ſometimes 
been very rare after hard Winters. At firſt they appear 
only like little round Peaſe, red without, and white within. 
\ Theſe Peaſe grow larger by from that Time _ 
in to take out of % Gro what they commonl 
hite Truffles: Theſe are of themſelves infipid, and Peo- 
ple dry them as an Ingredient for 2 ; becauſe they keep 
— when dried than marbled ones do. Tis a common Opi- 
nion, that Truffles, which have once been removed from their 
Places, are never after capable of being nouriſhed ; even when 
ut into the ſame Earth from which they were originally taken : 
But if one leave them there for a certain Seaſon, without diſ- 
turbing them, they grow inſenſibly larger; their Bark becomes 
black, rough, and unequal, tho' they always retain their W hite- 
neſs within. Hitherto they have very little Smell or Taſte, and 
can only be uſed in Ragouts. Theſe are always called the fir/t 
White Truffles, and are not to be made a different Species trom 
the marbled or black ones, gathered in the End of Autumn, and 
even in Winter after the F roſts are begun; for, in my Opinion, 
they are only the ſame, arrived at different Degrees of Maturity. 
I look upon the White Truffle, in its firſt State, as a Plant which 
is, at one and the ſame time, Root, Stalk, and Flower, whoſe 
Parenchyma ſwells every Way, and whoſe Parts are inſenſibly 
unfolded : In proportion as the Truffle ſwells, its Bark becomes 
hard and furrowed in different Places, that ſo it may convey the 
more Nouriſhment to the groſſer Maſs: Then the Truffle 
changes its Colour, and, inſtead of white, it inſenſibly becomes 
=—_— with greyiſh Streaks ; and that which was formerly 
white, now looks like a 2 of ſmall Pipes, which ſpread 
themſelves in the Heart of the Truffle, and terminate in the 
Furrows of the Bark. | | 
The greyiſh Subſtance, which is wrapt up amidſt theſe Ca- 
nales, when viewed with a Microſcope, appears to be a tranſ- 
parent Parenchyma, compoſed of Veſſels or little Bladders: In 
the Middle of this Subſtance appear black round Points, diſtinct 
from one another, which have all the A ce of Seeds nou- 
riſhed in that Subſtance, whoſe Colour they have darkened, and 
in which there remains nothing white, except the Veſſels and 
ſome Capſulæ. I look upon that white Subſtance as hollow 
Figs, becauſe I always ſee them terminate in the Bark. 
hen the Truffles are arrived at this of Maturity, 
- they are of a very good Smell and Taſte : The Heat and Rains 
during the Month of Auguſt forward their ripening very faſt, 
which may poſlibly be the Reaſon why ſome Authors have ſaid, 
that Storms and "Thunder firſt produced them. The Truth is, 
Truffles are not dug but from the Month of October to the 
End of December ; and ſometimes to the End of February and 
March, when they are, even at that Time, marbled; whereas 
thoſe gathered from the Month of April till Fuly and Auguft, 
are only white. If People n lect to gather the Truffles when 
arrived at their due Degree of Maturity, they rot; and then 


diſcovered by its — 


Th bw to be found 


vering the Grounds where 


- There is a Dexterity in digging Truffles without cutti 
- eſpecially if they are big. 
ing Stick for digging them. In other Parts they do not trouble 


- are known to be very greedy of 
uſe of one of theſe — 


their Figure. The firſt is round, the Figure of whi 
ſeen in his Elements of Botany, and is the fame with that re- 
. preſented in Matthiolus, and other Botaniſts: This is the Spe- 
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we may obſerve the Re- production of the Truffle; becauſe; af- 
ter ſome time, we ſee ſeveral Bunches of other young Truffles 
filling up the Places of the rotten ones. Theſe young Truffles 
are nouriſhed till the firft Colds come on; and i the Frofts are 
not intenſe, they get over the Winter, and furniſh us betimes 
with the white Sorin Truffles, 

The exceſſive Cold in the Year 1709, is an additional Proof 
of what I advance, ſince Truffles were not found till the Au- 
tumn of that Year ; the moſt forward ones, which ſhould have 
appeared in the Spring, having periſhed by the Rigour of the 
Seaſon ; whereas they were very common the foregoing Year. 
We obſerve neither Hairs nor Filaments of Roots at the Truf- 
fles, when taken out of the Earth, with which they are cover'd 
in fuch a manner as to leave the Traces of their Bark imprinted 
in it, without appearing to have any other Communication with 
it. They are ſubject, like other Roots, to be eat into by 
Worms. The Worm which preys upon the Truffle, is white, 
ſmall, and different from that which is hatched by its Corrup- 


tion: Afterwards this Worm forms a kind of Bean, ſhut up in 


a very ſlender Covering of a white kind of Silk; from which, 
ſome time after, comes -forth a bluiſh violet-coloured Fly, 

which makes its Way, from the TruMe, thro? the Furrows or 
Clefts obſerved in it. "Theſe Flies are infallible Signs, that there 
= ee be found near the Places where they are ob- 
erved, 

If a dreſſed Truffle has been pierced by a Worm, it may be 
bitter to the Taſte; and by a little At- 
tention, one may obſerve the Place, where the Hole is, to be 
blacker than the reſt, and that the Bitterneſs is cauſed by it, 
ſince the reſt of the Truffle taſtes well. Upon laying open the 
Place where the Hole is, one may eaſily diſcover the Neſt of 
the Worm, and a Space round it free from Matbling, of a dif- 
ferent Colour from the reſt of the Truffle, and reſembling that 
of rotten Wood, Upon viewing the Surfaces of Truffles with 
a Microſcope, I have found, that certain white Specks, which 
I faw there, were ſo many ſmall Inſects, which prey'd upon 
them. They follow the Furrows of the Bark, that they may 
the more commodiouſly fuck their Nouriſhment. Theſe In- 
ſets are white, tranſparent, and of a round Figure, almoſt like 
Mites. They have only four Feet, a fmall Head, and creep 
pretty faſt, eſe Inſects are nouriſhed by the nutritive Juice 
of the Truffle ; for I have found ſome of them lodged in the 
fame Cell which had formerly been inhabited 'by the Worm : 
They were become, tho? tranſparent, of a Coffee - colour, like 
the Place where the Worm had neſtled. It is to be obſerved 
that the Earth which produces Truffles, bears no other Plants 
upon it ; for the Truffle abſorbs its nutritive Juice, or rather by 
its Smell deſtroys or prevents the ſpringing of other Herbs. 
This Reaſon appears to me ſo much the more probable, becauſe 
the Earth, in which they grow, ſmells perfectly like them. The 
Peaſants in ſome Parts receive Profits fo conſiderable from the 
Sale of Truffles, as to render them very induſtrious in diſco- 
are, ſo that they are now be- 
come very ſkilful at it. They know the Extent of the Ground 
where the Truffles are, by its bearing nothing, and being void 
of all Herbs. In the ſecond Place, according to the Quality 
of the Earth, if the Ground abounds with Truffles, it is chapp'd 


in ſeveral Places. They alſo know. it by its being more light 


than other Earth, by theſe little bluiſh violet- coloured Flies 1 
have mentioned, and by another Sort of Flies which are large, 
black, long, different from thoſe produced from the Worm, 
but which are ingendered by the Corruption of the Truffle, and 
like thoſe which are hatched in every other corrupted Matter. 
them, 
he Peaſants have a kind of Plant- 


themſelves with ſearching for them, but have ' recourſe to an- 
other Method mentioned by Pliny, and other Authors. Swine 
ruffles ; they therefore make 
which they train up to diſcover 
and dig them ; but there is a Neceffity for being very quick in 


taking the Truffles they find from them, and giving them fome- 


thing in their ſtead, leſt they ſhould: be diſcouraged, and give 
over a Purſuit from which they receive no Advantage: And in 
Montſerrat they have Dogs trained up for this very Purpoſe. 
Theſe are, in general, the Obſervations I have made upon 
the Truffle, and its Origin. *Tis now my Buſineſs to deter- 


iſhes by 
may be 


mine the ſeyeral Species of it. 


Mr. Tournefort only admits of two, which he diſti 


cies which dentzelins, in his Pugillus rariorum Plantarum, 


ſtyles Tubera ſubterranea teſticulorum forma, or, The'Subter- 


raneous Muſhroom in the Form of Tefticles, This Truffle differs 
from others, both in its Figure, and its internal Colour; which, 
as this Author ſays, is of a greeniſh Red, like the internal Co- 
lour of the Fuz-balls in our Woods; but perhaps, if he bad 
opened them at another Seaſon, he would have found them of a 
different Colour, He alſo compares them to another certain 


- 


Species in the Months of Augu/f and & 
are not 1 he 
Province on the Frontiers of Bra 


- 


the Variety of internal Colours, or the dire: gre 
of Bulk, a> CharaReriſtics, or Marks of different Species, | 
the Roots or Stones they meet with in their Growth, may 
model them into different Forms. "The Truffle then appears 
to me to be a Plant, and not a © ted Subſtance, or 
an Excrement of the Earth, as Plmy thought ; and as a Proof 
of bis Opinion, told a Story of the Governor of Garthagene,. 
upon biting 


a TruMe, found a Piece of Braſs Coin in his 
Teeth. But this Circumſtance is no ſatisfactory of his 
Aſſertion, ſince the Truffle, in its Growth, muſt by chance 
have incloſed this Coin, as we ſometimes obſerve: in certain. 
Trees, of whoſe Vegetation we are fully perſuaded. | I have 
Reaſon to think, that Pliny knew not well what to determine 
concerning this Matter, ſince he afterwards tells us, that no 
Truffles were found about M7 „ in the Iſland of Leſbos, 
f Rivers carried. the Seeds of 
Place Tioves, in the main Land of Afia, 
where were Truffles in Abundance. Perhaps we might be 
able to multiply Truffles, by trying different Means for 
that Purpoſe, ſince we plainly find, that they multiply in the 
Earth. This Reproduction would confirm my Opinion, t 
the Seeds are incloſed in the Heart of the Truffle, and that it 
is by this means, that the Colour of the Parenchyma is ob- 
ſcured. This Parenchyma is ſupported, by Fibres, which run 
irregularly from the Circumference to the Centre, and all in- 
terſedted by white Pipes, which form 'the Marbling of the 
True: times theſe Pipes extend themſelves, and form 
white Plates, compoſed of tranſparent little Bladders, which 
are ſlenderer than the reſt; ſo that, when view'd Sideways, they 
form an even white Surface ; and when obſerved perpendicular- 
4 black Points may be obſerved ſcattered up and down them. 
theſe Points are the Seeds of the Truffle, I ſhould ſuſpect, 
the white Plates are, as it were, the Flowers of them, it 
ing very probable, that the Flowers, with the Seed, 
are included in the. Truffle. Tbo' the Fibres of the Truffle 
are yery flender, yet the Whole of them, taken together, make 
a confi Reſiſtance, when an Attempt is made to break 
them in a longitudinal Direction. The Fibres are more diſtinct- 
ly obſerved in a faded 'TruMe, than in a freſh one, becauſe the 
— Contexture being wither'd, allows their Bags to be the 
more eaſily diſcovered, which, upon 2 them, yield their 
Contents ; if, on the contrary, theſe Fibres are drawn in a lateral 
Direction, they eaſily 1 into many fibrous Laminæ. As a 
Proof, that theſe are real Fibres, the Place ſpoiled by the Worm, 
when view d with a Microſc appears like rotten Wood ; ſo 
that they are in this State nothing more than Fibres or Laminz, 
without Juice, without Veſicles, and without Grains, which 
I take to be the Seed. We find them, as it were, pierced like 
a Sieve in the Places, where theſe Subſtances ſhould have been 
contained; whence we may conjecture, that the Worms or 
Inſet have extracted the nutritive Juice, ſince the Inſects 


: 


which I have found there, were of the ſame Colour with that 


Part of the Truffle where made their Entrance. 

But to come to the Analyſis of this Plant, I firſt endeavour- 
ed to diſcover whence its Smell proceeded ; and that I might 
not alter their Principles by the Action of the Fire, I incloſed 
ſome of them in a Glaſs Cucurbit, covered with its Top, in 
which I had ſuſpended Shreds of Paper, ting'd of a bluiſh Co- 
lour with the Fincture of Turn ſole, and others ting d with the 
Juice of Violets. In leſs than twenty four Hours, theſe latter 

eds aſſum'd a beautiful Emerald Colour, whereas the P 
ting'd blue with the Turnſole, did not its Colour. This 
Experiment confirm'd me in the Opinion I had, that the Smell 
was no more than the unfolding and breaking forth of a volatile 
alcaline Salt, mixed with ſome Quantity of Sulphur. It alſo 
proves the of this Subſtance with Plants and Fruits, 
which only acquire a Smell by the Fermentation raiſed in them, 
12 this F tation becomes too 
ſtrong, the Fruit rots, and yields a Seed perfectly ripe, as 
be obſerv'd in Cucumbers, Gourds, and other ſoft Fruits, 
find the ſame Circumſtance to hold in the Truffle. It is inſi- 
pid till the Fermentation has drawn forth its Principles, and 
put them into ſuch a Motion as is ſufficient to render per- 
ceptible 21 the no 2 Taſte. ip . 2 the Truffle 
impr with ſuch a Quanti volatile Salts, that 
n the very Beginning ing of the —— 
tion; whereas in other Plants, alone excepted, the uri- 
nous Principle does not diſcover itſelf but in the Putrefaction. 
T bis is what I have obſerved with regard to Wormwood, from 
which I extracted an urinous Spirit, by allowing it to rot. The 
Smell of the Truffle 17 in a certain Degree; for 
when there are many of together, or when they are ſhut 
up cloſe, they ferment to ſuch 2 „ as to ſend forth a 
- Smell like that of Muſk; then they become mouldy and yiſcid. 


Vor. I. 


* 
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according as the a nog! 
To continue Ga Analyſis, I got ſome Tru k off their 
Bark, cut them into Slices, and put them into Water, which. 
became impregnated with the Smell of the Truffle, and * 
naſty greyiſh Colour, I pour'd ſome: of this Tincturs upon, 
of Violets, which alter d its Colour, and 'd a 


greeniſh Caſt ; I pour d alſ> ſome, of it upon #' Solution of 
rolive Sublimate, which it at firſt darkened; and then aten 
produced a Precipitate of a dirty White; At i the via, 


and the Truffles became putrid, of a very. ill Smell, and viſci 
I put into fix Ounces of Spirit of Wine, three Qunces of 
Truffles, cut and clear'd from the Earth like the former ; the 
Spirit extracted a red TinQure, which had exactly the Smell of 
the Truffle. This Tincture lated the White of an Egg. 
as Spirit of Wine uſes to do, produced a white Precipitate. 
in corroſive Sublimate, becauſe of the volatile Salt it contains. 
When I had ſuffered thy pie of Wi to ſtand about two 
Months on the Truffles, its was 2 little alter d, and ap- 
12 to that of a Quince. "The Slices of Truffle, which, 
took out of it, were dry and tough like a Horn; and immedi» 
ately after d white, and cover'd, as it were, with an 
inſipid ſaline Flower, which did not incorporate with the Spirit 
ine, as we daily obſerve, that volatile Salts do not mix 
with Spirit of Wine, or at. leaſt, that Liquor. can only be im- 
pregnated with a very inconſiderable Quantity of ſuch Salts, 
| Tincture of Truffles and Spirit of Wine, thrown into 
limpid Water, gave ſome Marks of a fulphureous or ? 
Quality, ſince it a little diſturb'd the Water. After having ob- 
ſerved the volatile Principles. of the Truffles, by the Help of a 
| Fermentation, I afterwards call'd in the Afiſtance of a 
very mild Fire : For this Purpoſe, I put twenty four Ounces of 
Truffles freſh, entire, and as tho y clear'd of their | 
as they could poſſibly be, into a Cucurbit d in a 
Bath. In three 1 extracted two Ounces ſeven Dram 
and one Seruple of a limpid Liquor, which ſmelled v ee- 
ably of the Truffle. This Liquor turn'd the Syrup of Violets 
; but on mixing ſome of it with a Solution of corrofive 
Cub imate, both Liquors, became milky, and aſſum'd the Colour 
of Opal, and then a white Precipitate was inſenſibly produced. 
In two Days and a half, I ext five Ounces — 2 Drams 
of a Liquor, that was equally clear and fragrant, and which 
* the ſame Effects as the former. In three Days more, 
extracted three Ounces and a half more of a limpid . 
of a Smell ſomewhat empyreumatic, which conſiderably whiten- 
ed a Solution of corroſive Sublimate, and even produced a kind 
of white and eren thick Coagulum, but did not alter the 
Turnſole any more the former Liquors, and fermented. but 
very little with acid Spirits. In four other Don, I quite ex- 
hauſted the Moiſture of the Truffles, from which I drew, in 
that time, twelve Drams of a Liquor, which had the ſame 
Smell with the former, and produced the fame Effects. I then 
found the Truffles in the Cucutbit entirely dry, and weighing 
only nine Ounces and five Drams. t them into a Retort 
placed in a reverberatory Furnace, drew from them, 
a mild Fire, three Drams of a Liquor tolerably clear, whi 
turned red after ſome Days, and had a volatile kind of 
like that of Spirits, which have loſt ſomewhat of their Strength, 
It turned the Syrup' of Minions Span oduced no Effect 
Turnſole, but lated, even clotted a Solution of cor- 
roſive Sublimate. The ſecond Liquor weigh'd three Drams, 
was of a milky Colour, and of a Smell like that of the volatile 
Salts of Animals. The third Liquor weigh'd one Ounce fix 
was very red, and mix'd with à little Of Theſe 
two laſt Liquors produced the ſame Changes as the former, in 
the Subſtances with which they were mixed. 


The fourth Li weigh'd ſix Drams, was red thick, 
like Butter, od with volatile Salt, This Oil di not 
change the Tincture of Turnſole. - 


was about a Dram of volatile Salt in Cryſtals, loaded 
with Oil, and eaſily difioly'd, The Caput Mortuum weigh'd 
four Ounces ſix Drams and thirty-ſix Grains, I calcin'd this 
Subſtance, and after the Calcination perceiy d, that it was load · 
ed with a great deal of Earth, which by the Force of the Fire 
had become 75 I ſeparated as much of it ay I y could 
from the. reſt of the Maſs, and procur'd of it an Ounce 
and two Drams; which amounts to the fame as if I had 

analyſed twenty two Ounces and fix Drams of Truffles 

that there only remain'd of the Caput Mortuum, after a Lab 
duction of the Earth, three Ounces four Drams and thirty- 
fix Grains. After the Calcjnation of this Subſtance, there wy 
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rethain'd two Ounees and a Dram of white Cinders, from 
which I drew, by way of Lixiviat, a Dram of fix'd alcaline- 
Salt, mixed wi Faith, and which produced a yellow Oker- 
colour'd Precipitate in 4 Solution of corroſive imate It 
eurn'd the Syrup of Violets into a faint-green Colour, and fer- 
mented with Acids, This Analyſis proves, that the Smell of 
the TruMe depends only on the vaſt Quantity of volatile Salt, 
which jt contains. | 
As to the Virtues of Truffles, the common Opinion is, that 
they are hot: Galen however, according to Matthiolus, looks 
upon them as indifferent, and the Baſis of all other Seaſonings ; 
ndeed it is to this Purpoſe, that they are uſed in all Na- 
Avicen ſpeaks of them in a manner quite different, and 
y ingender thick Humours more than any other Food ; 
are of hard Digeſtion, heavy on the Stomach, and 
much uſed, they have a Tendency to bring on an 
Apoplexy and Pally. For my part, I believe theſe two Authors 
nay be reconciled, if we conſider two Qualities in the Trufſle, 
which are capable of producing two different Effects: Firſt, 
they prove hot of themſelves, by emitting their volatile 
Salts in the Stomach, or by being mixed with Salt, Pepper and 
ther Spices, which they drink up like a Sponge. In the ſecond 
ce, they may prove of hard Digeſtion, when eaten inimo- 
derately by a Perſon of a weak Stomach, in which Caſe they 
uce bad Effects, ſtagnate and form themſelves into a glareous 
bſtance, which diſorders the Stomach, which may be occa- 
fioned by the cold Quality aſcrib'd to them by Galen, A 2 
Proof, that the Truffle is of hard Digeſtion, it has this in 
common with other Fruits, that it grows hard in Spirit of 
Wine, and is with Difficulty diſſolv'd in Water. I kept one 
fix Months in Water, without its being entirely rotten, the 
Bark ftill remaining, and not rotten, after all the reſt. Memoirs 
de Þ Acad. R. des Scien, A. 1711. 

AMARA, Bitters. Of theſe there are many Sorts, eſpeci- 
ally amongſt Vegetables, of which proper Notice is taken under 
rar rticles as they occur, and under the Diſorders 
in which they are uſeful, 


Let it ſuffice to fay in general, that 
Bitters ſeem to exert their Efficacy, firſt, by bracing up the 
weiken'd and rekax'd Fibres of the Organs of Digeſtion ; and, 
th b ſupplying the Place of « knguid and inert Bile. 

ence, in Conſtitutions that require it, Bitters, by promoti 

the Digeſtion and Aflimilation of the Aliment, mend the Bl 
and Juices ; and by fortifying both the Solids and Fluids, enable 
them to perform the reſpective Offices, which are neceſſary to 
a State of Health. 
" AMARACUS, Ander, Sweet joram. 

The Antients, in the Opinion of Salnafius, underſtood 
Amaracus, two different Plants ; the greater Amaracus, whi 
is Sweet Marjoram ; and the leſſer, which is Marum. 

But it has not been eaſy to determine, whether the Amaracus 
and Sampſucum were the ſame Plant, or different from each 
other, for Reaſons which will be given in the Diſſertation quoted 
at the End of this Article from Salmaſius. 

This Plant is thus diſtinguiſh'd : 

AmARacus Majorana ＋ wer Office. Majorana vul- 

aris, C. B. Pin. 224. Raii Hiſt, rx. 538. Tourn. Inſt. 199. 
m. Bot. 168. Boerh. Ind. A. 178. Rupp. Flor. Jen. 190. 
Majorana vulgaris xftiva, . Theat. 11. Hiſt, Oxon. 3. 

g. Majorana major, or, Great Sweet Marjoram, Ger. 5 38. 

Ne 654. Maj orana majori folio & ſemine nota, I. 7 


241. Sampſuchum, Amaracus, Majorana, Chab. 419. 
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This Herb has many Branches, which on the Ground, 
with hairy round Leaves, and thin, like thoſe of Calaminth, 
of a very fragrant Smell, and heating, and folded into the Shape 
of Crowns, | 
It was uſual to make this Herb an ent in A and 

Malagmas, on account of its warming Quality. Diofeerides 

Lib. 3. Cap. 47. : 

The Mites vulgaris, &c. Sweet Marjoram, is a little 
ſhrubby Plant, that grows to the * of eight, and even 
nine Inches, is thick ſet with lignous 
a ſquare Form for the moſt ſomewhat hairy, and reddiſh, 
'The Leaves ftand oppoſite, and are ſhaped like thoſe of Ori- 

num, but of a much fmaller Size, are covered with a 
Down, have a fi t Smell, and a ſomewhat acrid, bitteriſh, 
_aromatic, and grateful Tafte. About the Tops of the Stem 
and Branches, at the Bottom of the Leaves, and conſequently 
from the Extremities of the little Sprays, ſhoot forth imbricated 
Ears, with hairy Leaves com like Scales, from the Middle 
of which proceed ſmall whitiſh gaping Flowers, with a quadri- 
Kd Lip hanging down, under a Leaf, that ſtands upright. 
From the Centre of this gaping Aperture, ariſes a whitiſh 
Style divided in two. The is like that of the common 
Origanum, being ſmall, round, and of a dark-red Colour. 
It is produced of Seed imported from Narbonne or Provence 
in France. Raii H. Plant. 

Dijecles the Phyſician, and the Sicilians, called the ' fame 
Plant Amaracxs, which the Egyptians and Syrians named Sam- 
&ſuchon, It is propagated ways, that is, both by Seed and 


ranches, which are of 


Slip. Te is more and of à ſweeter Odour, thaw 
thoſe we have mentioned [Origanum, Abrotanum, 
2 It is as full of Seed as Abrotanum. Pliny, Lil. 21. 
- 11. N 8 
fineſt and moſt vdoriferous chum, or Amaracum, 
grows ih Cyprus. With Vi Salt it cures the Bite of 
a Scorpion, the Place being anointed with it. The icati 
the Menſes; it is of tefs 


of it powerfull 
when drank, Mix'd with Polenta, it reftrains the 
of Humours to the E The Decoction cures the Gripes, 
and provokes Urine, and is good for Perſons. When 
it is dry, it excites Sneezing. There is an Oil made of it, 
called Sampſuchinum, or racinum, which is warming and 
mollifying to the Nerves and Uterus. The Leaves, apply'd 
with m_ diſcuſs Lividneſs and Swellings, ariſing from 
Blows or Contuſions in the Face, — 3-7 for Luxations; 
if apply's to the Place with Wax. Pliny, Lib. 21. Cap. 22. 
he beſt Sampſuchum grows in Cyzicus and Cyprus : Next to 
theſe for Goodneſs, is the Ep The Cyzicenians call it 
Amaracus. Ba 2 D 
Amaracus is recommended E pbeſius, and-Oriba 
as a Purger of black and 1 Humours. The Deca 
four Drams of the Powder in Honey or Oxymel. Ruff. Hum. 
p. 127. Oribaſ. Mad. Coll. Lib. 7. Cap. 27. 


| aracus grows with us in Gardens and flowers in 
July ; the Herb and Seed are uſed. It is a Cephalic, and an 
Anti-hyſteric ; and on that account is principally uſed in Diſ- 


orders of the Head and Nerves, as well as of the Uterus and 
Stomach. It provokes the Menſes, uſed in a Peſſary; com- 
—_— Brain, and diſcuſſes the Flatulencies, that moleſt it. 
"Tis of fine Parts, di and attenuates, Taken any way 
it helps cold Diſeaſes of the Head and Brain. The Powder or 
the dry'd Herb, taken by way of Snuff, excites Sneezing, and 
draws out Phlegm, and the Head; the Juice of the 
Leaves, infuſed into the Noftrils, has the ſame Effect. It cors 
res alſo the Defects of the Thorax, and is friendly to the 
Stomach, Taken any manner of way, it relieves ſuch as labout 
under Diſtempers of the Liver or Spleen; and helps Flatulencies, 
and other cold Diſeaſes of the Uterus. Drank, it is a Diuretic, 
and purges watry Humours by Urine; and, chew'd or apply'd, 
it eaſes the Tooth-ach, It is an Ingredient in many Antidotes. . - 
The Oil of it warms and ſtrengthens the Nerves. =. 
Nicolas Cheſneau, M. D. of Mar/ciltes, commends the fol- 
lowing Errhine, as often experienced by him in the Head-ach: 


| ty) 

Take of the Root of white Hellebore, half a Dram; of the 
Leaves of Sampſuchus, two Pugils; | boil them in fix 
Ounces of Water, to the Conſumption of a third Part. 
When you uſe it, fill your Mouth with Water, and put- 
ting ſome of the Decoction, a little warm, in the Hollow 
of your Hand, draw it up your Noſtrils, when the Pain 
is very violent, for it exaſperates a flight one. | 


The Water of Majorana helps a Catarrh, if, inſtead of an 
Errhine, you fill your Mouth with Wine, or pure Water, 
and taking ſome of the Water of the Herb in the Hollow of 
your —_ ſtop one Noſtril, and draw it up the other as 
far as the t of the Noſe, or the Os Ethmoides, If you 
don't take this Method, the Errhine will not aſcend to the 
aforeſaid Place, but will be diverted and drawn back upon the 
Fauces, or Narium Foramina. 

: This ee (fays 1 my Father uſed with the 
igheſt Reputation in of Prince Walen/tein, who was 
afflicted with a Rheum. 9 

If the Sides of the Noſtrils ( Pimæ Narium) or the 

between the E „ be anointed with the Balſam of Ma- 
„ it has a wonderful Effect in a Catarrh, or rather a 

Rheum (- —2 The Nape of the Neck, ¶ Vucha) and the 

Temples, are anointed with the fame Baiſam, not only 

in the aforeſaid Diſorder, but in other cold Diſtempers of the 

Head. Theſe three Obſervations were communicated to Mr 

—_— Dr. E. Hulſe. Raii Hift. Plant. 

Oil of Amaracus (aH) is thus prepar'd : 

The fineſt Amaracinum is made in Cyzicikm. It is 
of the Oleum Omphacinum and Oleum Balaninum inſpiſſated 
with Xylobalſamum, the Juncus Odoratus, and Calamus Aro- 
maticus, and ſweetened with Amaracus, Coſtus, Amomum, 
Spikenard, [ad-] Carpobalſamum, and Myrrh, to which 
ſome add „ho prepare it more ſumptuoufly, In its 
Preparation they make uſe of a Quantity of Wine and Honey, 
which ſerves as well for anointing the Inſide of the Veſſi 
as to macerate the powder'd Aromatics. ; 

It heats, promotes Sleep, opens the Pores, [ eraroud]ixiy] 
mollifies, kindles a Fervor, [v, provokes Urine, is 
effectual in Putrefactions, [947as] and Fiſtulas, and in an Hy- 
drocele, after the Operation. It cleanſes and takes away th 

Scabs round the E of exaſperated Ulcers. It helps 
Difficulty of Urine, if the Patient be anointed with it about the 
Anus, and cures Inflammation: of the ſaid Part, and the He- 

_ motrhoids, 


» 
. 


Take of [iaiver] ten Pounds ; Xy 

twenty Pounds; ight Pounds ; the Flowers 
Juncus J Savine, each 
eight Pounds each two 


. 
| ounds; of the fineſt Oil, ny Cay aw; 
34: Wine, five Pints ; maretate them all in Wine, 
vine, and then boil them fix Hours, but the 


| Take of Serpyllum,/ Caſta, of S. 
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Menſes, Birth, and ſte- 
2 1 ith the G Ttis 


| wn. Y. Iatr, Cap. xiii. Of the Amara- 
Salmefis de Henonym: Fil. ap 


* 


ö with the Greeks, was not the Name of one Herb 
Some Writers, who are neither inconfiderable for N 

nor Authority, would have the Sampſuchus ſo called. It 

i „that Dioſcorides ſhould tell us, that the oau4.7x6- 

(lo the Copies have it) was called by the Cyz:icinians and Sitilians 

«udeax®», and yet make the Jt age I and duagyn 


ber 
is 


ments two different things: But theſe Inconſiſtencies are cuſto- 
mary With Dioſcorides, as I have obſerved. Heſychius has it, 
5x @& Tazicn, c. Sampſuchus grows very plentifully 
TT 
| er, one of great Antiquity in that Poem 
where he compares each Poet with hi proper Flower, makes 
oe ix@ and dh - two diſtinct thing: 
Tj Au g ca 4g iνπνο%,EDͤðPαν, 
kal yaurur He /in Tafberbx gala xgoxor. 
46 There was the Sampſuchus from Rhianus, famous 
< for its t Air, and the 1weet Virgin-colour'd Saffres, 
« of Herinna.” And a little after, hp ef 
Ey & dg dpdenxev fins woxuoedls Ar dud ar, 

| Soinady T1 ram nd rem dr AfjordTes. 

« And there came the Amaracus, the Flower ſung by P 
«< fratus, and the mournful Phoenician . worn at Fu- 
46 from Antipater. Galen alſo, and P. Aigmeta, treat 
of the Amaracus and Sampfuchus in different Chapters, which 
they would not have done, if Amaracus and uchus had 
been all one, They who are mov'd by the Authority of Dis/- 
nd, to think them the ſame, are not aware of what Streſs 


: 


in 


ought to be laid upon it. Nor indeed do they apprehend, that 
Bis Words, as ſound, are not levell'd againſt the te 
Opinion, which holds them to be diſtin&t Species of Plants, 


but rather, if you take them aright, tend, not a little, to ſup- 
Hort it. 40 Sicilians and 1 he ſays, call that 
% Amaracus, which others call — This does not 
take them to be the ſame : Hiniſe 

when he makes the wi/esr onp{iy wor and duaczxrw different 
Ointments. Diocles, quoted by Athenzeus, has dudegrcy, & Tires 
gh 00 XAASTI. 

the Greeks call vd lei alſo den, according to Dirſcorides 
himſelf, and many mere. Nor did this hinder others from 
calling Narciſſus by the fame Name ; ahd indeed more uſed 
"this Word Asien for Narciſſus, than for the Lily, which the 
Greets called elo. But more than this may be ſaid for Ama- 


J 


A 


roy Oint- 


, 66 1 
101. 


of Glaſſes. 


plainly ſhews the contrary, | 


o confirm this by an Example: Some of 


Sampſuchum of the Egyptians ; 
thi r 
Cyzicinians, who had the beſt, and the greateſt Plenty of 
Sampſuchum growing in their Territories, called it «deg 
and fo did the Sicihans, But all the reſt of Greece did 

in that Name ; for ſome called d e, Parthenium, 
which Dieſcorides ſpeaks ; viz. Ilaghiner, © Is dien, 


bs JN eee x, 7370 nxaxzor (fo I read it from a very an- 
tient Copy). ** Parthenium, ſome call it Amaracus, others 
« 'Lencant -” Therefore Pliny is to be corrected in this 


Word, Lib. 21. Cap. 30. Partbenium alii Leucanthen, alli 
Tamnacum vocant, read alii Leucanthemon, alii Amaracum vo- 
cant, In the Index it is written Parthenium, ſiue Leucanther, 


fue Amaracus. Avoxariic is the ſame as Atuxeir0swuor. Pliny adds, 


Celſus apud nos, Perdicium & Murarium. He confounds, as 
he uſes to do, two Parthenia, The Parthenium, which was 
alſo called Perdicium, was different from the Murarium, which 
grew on the Walls, There is a ridiculous Miſtake of Pliny's 
in what follows, Flore albs, odere Mali, ſapore amare. The 
Greek, from which he tranſlated, reads thus; Aud Awvie xixayp, 
Td N pico wire, df dri Pliny read wikiver bows, 
drs gehe, and render'd it Odore Mali, which is moſt abſurd. 
The Greek Author means, that the ing Leaves of the 
Flower were white, but the Middle of the yellow. This 
fort of Parthenium not in the Hedges, or on the Walls, 
but the other, which is called i. And this Helxine itſelf is 
homonymous to another Helxine named a and 
&wuagoim, which is a Species of Convolvulus. The Parthenium 
Helxine, or Murarium of Celſus, is now Called Parietoria, 
{Pellitory of the Wall] by a very antient Name, Conflantine 
called Trajan, Herba Parictaria, becauſe his Name was in- 
ſcrib'd on many public Buildings. Ammianus alſo calls it 
Herba Parietaria. he Authors of the Hippiatrica, Cap. 390. 
abe Tarxaunty xd)dxobor, x; g nir weed ituor Thy , bo- 
Aeg Merry opirny Tag) ac) ay G nee. Bruiſe Gallican Garlick, 
«© and Sideritis Perdicium, called by the Romans, Hera Pari- 
« etaria.” And Cop. ugh. Kal puanc Helen 019 neirid , fy 
"Powudiu raed] acti ay i: And Cap. 562. x; Teg90 d-\a4 S 
orOngiTiy, iv Papaio Qu macd|aciar. And the Herb 
tc Sideritis, which the Romans call Parietaria. And fo in 
many other Places. Now becauſe there are ſeveral Species 
of Plants which bear the Name of Sideritit, they would be 
underſtood to mean what the Romans called Parietaria. Paulus 
Egineta has, *EaZimn, it d reiner, it d ragen, ur I ein- 
cr, „ SN Hogdunuar, Jura, IN avtis putlinn, „ Helxine, 
cc called alſo Perdicizm, Parthenium, Sideritis, and Heracleia; 
66 it is of an abſterſive Quality.” This was the ſame with 
the Urceolaris of the Latins ſo called, becauſe they ſcoured their 


- Urcei [Pots] and Glaſſes with it. The Greek Hippiatri ¶ F 2 
Wind, 


Mos Bixa, for a broken 
nv "Exauris % Tegdixcor, PH 
N «© The Herb which the Greeks call 
&« Poprdicium, and the Romans, Urceolarts.” Alſo Pelagonius, 
Bil dine megSrxiad e, fv Papaic whondgey ννũMꝙm . The 
4%  Perdicias, which the Romans call Urceolarts. '” The modern 
Italians call it Vitreda, from the Uſe it is put to in ſcouring 
An antient Arabian Author, who added Arabic 
Nomenclaturas to a very old of Dioſcorides, calls this 
Helxine, Hagjis Alzagiagi, that is, (lafſwort, becauſe it was 
uſed to ſcour Glaſs Veſſels. He adds, in the ame Place, that 
it was a Species of Lebleb, that is, of a Commbyulus, Thus he 
- confounded it with another Helxine, which climbs up whatever 
is near it, But that it OP onda 9 for the ſame 
Uſe, chat is, ſcouring, of are, its Name ſhews us; 
for t call'd — Klubatis, and d a Tas piles, 
the Bates or Batiakes, which 
inking - There is a Miſtake in Apu- 
Cap. de Perdical. of Ulciolaria for Urceolaria. Pliny, 
Lib. 22. Cap. 17. makes the Perdicium Helxine different from 
the Perdicium Urceolare, ** Helrine, ſays he, is by ſome 
« called Perdicium, becauſe the | — feed on 
<<. itz ſome call it $ideritis, others n. To this be. 
ſubjoins its medicinal Virtues. A litils alter, as if be were 


Cap. 520. Ty 


dyarvo cy, 
, 


SexzoAdgaje os 


AMA 


ſpeaking of another Herb, he begins again thus: . Perdicium, 
« or henium, (for it is the ſame as Sideritis) is called 
% among us, Herha Urceolaris, by others, Aftericum, Its 
<< Leaves are like thoſe of Ocimum, only 3 it grows 
„% on Walls, and Roofs of Houſes, ” He ſeparated them alſo 
in the Inden. Helxine XII. Perdicium, or Parthenium, 
« or Sideritis, which is Urceolaris, or Artereum XI.” He 
tranſcribed thoſe Accounts from two Authors, and therefore 
ſuppoſed they 
the Greeks is the ſame as Urceolaris, which was alſo called 
Abftergum, (for ſo it ſhould be read in both the foremention'd 
Places) becauſe it was uſed in abſterging or ſcouring of Urcet, 
„ ſmall Veſſels. ”” Helxine, in Dieſcorides, which is the ſame 
as Parthenium, has Leaves like thoſe of Mercury (g. 
Parthenium, which is the Urceolaris of Pliny, has es like 
Ocimum. are the ſame thing, for >voCorrs, or Mer- 
cury, has Leaves alſo like thoſe of Ocimum. But Pliny ſays, 
that Helxine has Leaves, that bear a mix'd Reſemblance of 
thoſe of Plantane and Horchound. How ſo? Why becauſe he 
confounded the Helxine Sideritis with another Sderitis, the 
97 The whoſe Leaves are of the Size of thoſe of Hore- 
ound. | 
Parietaria, Urceolaris, Abſtergum, Perdicium, and the Herba 
Muralis of Celſus, are Synonyma of the fame Herb, which, 
with the Greeks, is that Helxine, whoſe different Names you 
find in Dioſcorides, according to a very antient Copy, as fol- 
lows: "katimn, 6 %% mraghivior, ot J nir, or Se near nary, 
u Ii en dygiev, u ds Ae, tt d Toxuarupey KaAIT!, 
il evi Werynois 4 70,015 44 Helxine, which goes by the vari- 
© ous Names of Parthenium, Sideritis, Heraclia, wild Hygicine, 
„ Klybatis, and Polyonymus ; it grows on Walls of Towns or 
<< Houſes, *”* The Reaſon of its Name Helxine [from tax, 
is taken from its rough Seeds about the Stalk, 
which ſtick to Clothes. Pliny expreſſes it, by lappaceous, 
[ Dock-like] Heads. Seeds, ſays he, in lappaceous Heads, 
< which ſtick to Clothes, whence they would have it to be call'd 


to draw 


« Helxine.” He ſeems to call whatever implies a Faculty of Figure from one growing in E 


drawing and ſticking, /appacious. Dioſcorides has it, Eniguera 
TExxta alirappariyueye Toy iudjivv, rough Seeds, that 
<< take hold of the Garments. *? 
Another Helxine, Ein, of a quite different Species, is ſo 
called, becauſe to whatever it applies itſelf, it uſes to climb up, 
and twiſt itſelf about it: EF, & os dpurgoivm, or dd x, 


, pane bx i ,’j), ihcnora df, x, AAG, ware 


er 0 Gs dv 76x04. * Helxine, by ſome called Ha+ 
<«< merſine, by others Ciſſampelus, has Leaves like the Ivy, but 
<« leſs, which twine themſelves about every thing meet 
« with. The Greeks, according to their uſual Cuſtom, tranſ- 
fer the Properties of one Helxine to another, without making 
any Difference. So the Parthenium Amaracum is quite diffe- 
rent from the Parthenium Helxine, or Murale, between which 
Pliny, according to his careleſs way, makes no Diſtinction. 
None then ſhall perſuade me, that he had any Knowledge in 
Botany, who ſhew'd ſo much Ignorance in his Notions about 
an Herb ſo very common as Parietaria. | 
Well, but there are alſo two Amaracums ; one, . otherwiſe 
called Parthenium, another alſo called Sampſuchum, which is 
either an Egyptian or Syriac Name. However I can hardly be- 
lieve, that Galen and Paulus, when they gave us diſtin De- 
ſcriptions of the Amaracus and Sampſuchum, are to be under- 
ſtood of this Parthenium Amaracum ; much leſs ſhould I be 
able to prove, that the Unguentum Amaracinum, which in 
Dioſcorides is different from the Sampſuchinum, was uſually 
made of this Parthenium Amaracum ; for it is an Herb of a 
very rank Smell. Beſides, when Galen ſpeaks of the Prepara- 
tion of Amaracinum, he intimates as though he would be un- 
derſtood of that Sort of Amaracum, which was produced to 
the greateſt Perfection in Cyzicus, and was called by the E 
tians, in their own Tongue, cewe#x&. But Neophytus, under 
the Name of Amaracum, has deſcribed the Parthenium of Di- 
oſcorides, and aſcribed to it the ſame Virtues, that Galen did 
to his Amaracum, which he ſeparated from Sampſuchum. *Aud- 
aner, ſays he, © d drbepuir, d t ayvxdrbepuer, or I age, Gr 
Ns 41ucipnaey, , N xguooxarats, ut d pardpabeor, u N d 
r Papudtioet GAs GnovnAoup, Ot d parnigharau, Ofoxo 
Rat. „ Amaracum is called by ſome, 'ApJ#uis, by others, 
Leucanthemus, Parthenium, Chamaimelum, Chryſocallus, Ma- 
« /abathrum, and Ground-flower ; by the Romans, Oculus Solis, 
«« Millefelia, and by the Tuſcans, * ; > to which he ſub- 
joins from Galen's Amaracum, Tanne dudeaxer b:epuir wid Ts 
te he AH, EYE ON Ths % Galen makes Amaracum to 
e be hot in the third Degree, and dry in the ſecond. *” But I 
have long ſince reſolved with myſelf to give but little Credit 
to thoſe Greeks of the lower Ages; for believe me, who am 
retty well acquainted with them, they are not to be truſted. 
ere this Writer has coupled together ſeveral Flowers. of quite 
different Kinds, as if the Names of Plants were their only 


COT | 
or can we pay a jot the more Deference to the Opinion of 
very celebrated Medico-Botaniſts [ i) o587ar158r] who would 


ſpoke of different things. For the Helxine of 


perſuade us, that the Amarucus of Galen and Paulus is not the 
Sampfachus of Diaſcorides and Pliny, but Marum ; as if Galen 
bad not made diſtin Mention of Amaracus and Marum in the 
Compoſition of the Ointment Hedychroum, where he alſo tells 
us, that Marum is of a — than Amaracus. ** Theſe 
60 three, ſays he, are of di t Kinds, according to Galen; 
% viz, Sampſuchus, Amaracus, and Marum. Pliny alſo,” Lib. 
13. Cap. 1. in expreſs Terms, makes the Sampſuchinum Un- 
guentum to be quite different from the Amaracinum : * The 
** beſt Sampſuchinum, ſays he, is to be had in Cyprus and 
«© Mitylene, where there is the moſt. Sampſuchus. A little 
after, in the ſame Chapter, he mentions Amaracinum ſeparate- 
ly, as a diſtinct Thing, thus: The Juices of each Plant 
make the celebrated Ointments. - The choiceſt : of theſe 
Herbs is the Malabathrum ; next to thisare the /llyrian Iris, 
and the Amaracus of ' Cyzicus. ** Vou ſee, that the 'moſt 
Sampſuchus is in Cypras, whence . comes the Sampſuchinum ; 
but the greateſt Plenty of Amaracus is in Cyzicus, whence we 
have the Amaracinum. But I would beg Leave to obſerve here 
that by Amaracus in this Place, is not meant Marum. For. 
in the ſame Chapter, Amaracus and Marum are both Ingre- 
dients together in ſome Compoſitions, '' Tehino Amaracum && 
Maron pariter adduntur. The Royal Ointment alſo; and very 
many more, contain both Amaracus and Marum. N 
ſe Inconſiſtencies are owing to the Heedlefineſs ami In- 
advertency of Authors, who tranſcribing from different Places 
into their own Writings, took no Cure, for the moſt patt, to 
diſtinguiſh between things which to be ſeparatedy but, 
on the other hand, made Diſtinctions without Foundation, and 
ſuppoſed a Difference between things which ought to be ac- 
counted one and the ſame. There is no doubt, but that the 
Sampſuchus was of the fame Species with the Amaracus, this 
under a Greek, the other under an Egyptian\Name. - But to 
this Difference of Names we ought, perhaps, to add another 
reſulting. from the "Nature of the Soil; Foo uhentiogs the 
ſame Plant which grew in Greece, was of a different Habit and 
# or Syria, as might be ob 
ſerved in the Cypreſs and Li , 2 not be — 
And ſo there might be alſo ſome Difference between the Sam- 
ſuchus and Amaracus as to their Juices, ariſing from their native 
il and Air. Colume/la makes Egype the Country of Sampſu- 
chus, and reckons it among exotic Herbs? 
— 


Nataque jam veniant hilari Sampſucha Canopo. wm 
Gn Sampſuchus from 1 Lal. n 
Nicander makes this Difference between dydezx@- and 
oepuliy @, that Amaracus grows in Greece, but the Sampſu- 
chus is an Exotic. Amongft Remedies, that are 
againſt the Bites of Serpents, he reckons up Amaracus and 
Sampſuchus ſeparately : - 0 | 421 
-N & d N dude vin, Rs, 
Xegtominew, Texoths T4 x; drdnewas xardl or. 1 3 
« Let Amaracus, in particular, contribute its friendly Virtues, 
«© the Herb that fo riſhes in Garden-plots and N * 
Here he plainly ſpeaks of that Amaracus which was the uſual 
Ornament of the Walks and Areas of Gardens. So in another 
Place, he diftinguiſhes the medicinal Nafturtium from the com- 
mon, in the following Words : *Y 
. ono fvardiuarcy Teaotiar 
Kaed e, Mi a — — | 
„ The Leaf of the Cardamis, that uſually grows in Garden- 
e plots; and the Median. He calls it the common Cardamis, 
which was brought from Media. This Place was never undet- 
ſtood by antient nor modern In ers. | 
Amaracus then was proper to Greece, and, as Nicander tells 
us, was common in ens. But a little after, he places 
Sampſuchus, as though it were a different thing from Amaracus, 
amongſt Alexipharmaes : | | 
Kawai iveuois]as, ids Megd r x vin 
Tag. | 
« Nor (forget) the waving Boughs of the Elder-tree, with 
„ good Store of the Branches and Flowers of the Sampſu- 
« Chum. No Reaſon but this can be given, why he ſhould 
diſtinguiſh them. That Sampſuchus was not of the Growth of 
Greece, the Name itſelf ſufficiently ſhews. 
After this manner are Authors to be reconciled, Who ſome- 
times make Amaracus the fame with Sampſuchus, at other 
times ſuppoſe them different, Have we not the like Inſtance 
in Liguſtrum? which ſome would have to be the ſame with 
the Cypreſs, others contradict it. We have aſſerted in another 
Place, that Cypreſs is the Eaftern Liguſtrum, and Liguſtrum 
the common Cypreſs ; and yet there is no ſmall Difference be- 
tween them both in Figure and Smell, | 23 
They who have deſcrib'd the oxevadia, [Preparation] of the 
Amaracinum Unguentum, as it is prepared in Cyzicus, where 
the Name aH obtains, called it djaggxrer. But my 
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who left us in Writing the Egyptian way of Preparation of the 
fame Ointment, calle it abs tain the Plant had 
the Name of oauwliy® in Egypt. Others tranſcrib'd theſe 
different ozevarciar, © Preparations,” into their Books under 
diſtin Titles. That Dieſcorides did ſo, is plain ; though in 
another Place he had owned, that 4pdgzx@- and ordyuevy S- 
were the ſame, and only differed in the Language. Hence 
Galen, and Paulus, who followed him, put them aſunder, and 
enumerate them diſtinctly, as if they were different. 

I wonder too, that Galen and Disſcorides both write, that 
Amaracus was uſually added to the Amaracinum — 
But Theophraſtus, in his Commentary on Smells, 5 | this 
Appellation of Amaracinum to be Pſeudonymous {4+vSorvary) 
becauſe nothing of Amaracus uſed to enter that Compoſition : 
And 'tis obſervable, that Amaracus is the only fragrant Simple, 
that is left out in all Ointments by Myrepfus. Tod dh⁰⏑e v 
4 X ens i 287 Bixliswv As Jar ou]ivica: Foes duaggas, 
xl dS Nn wiry Toy agopd]er Tis pops lie, ud" ws iv 
auer. Good Amaracinum is compounded of the beſt Aro- 
% matics, except Amaracus, which is the only thing of that 
% Kind, that never enters the Compoſition of any one Oint- 
„ ment. A au eroud 1 enixancrs, © the Appellation 
« is pſeudonymous, it is called Amaracinum, without a 
Mite of Amaracus in it. 

With this agree Servius's Notes on the third Aneid. ** Ama- 
% racus was a Boy, that was the King's Ointment-bearer, 
«© who happening to fall while he carry'd the Ointments, oc- 
4 caſioned the greater Fragrancy by their Confuſion, ” Hence 
the beſt Ointments came to be called Amaracina. The Ama- 
racinum then was fo called from the Boy Amaracus, and not 
from the Herb of that Name, which had no Place in this Oint- 
ment. 

Theophraſtus informs us, that the Amaracinum was made of 
Coſtus. Av pi{av It Th Te6ew x, vagdivir, x; 70 Epagdruve 
tx Ts Korw Tis yap sv, AN Thy ig ar. The Irinum and 
4 the Nardinum are made of Roots, and the Amaracinum of 
«© Coſtus; for they call this a Root. At this Rate indeed, the 
Unguentum Amaracinum muſt be different from the Sampſu- 
chinum: But Dioſcorides and Galen aſſure us, that the Ama- 
racus was as ufually added to the Amaracinum, as the Sampſu- 
chus to the Sampfuchinum, in Defence of whoſe Aﬀertion, 
the leaſt that can be ſaid is, that the Preparation of the Ama- 
racinum in their Time, was different from what it was in the 
Days of Theophraffus. But what fhall we do with Pliny, who 
tells us, that the Ointment was made of Amaracus alone, 
without the Mixture of any other odoriferous Ingredient ? Why, 
we will fay, that he was quite 2 ; and, no doubt, he drew 
this contrary Senſe from theſe Words of Theophraſtus ; viz. 
Tio N U xf, pire Tar dewitaTer Ths proge Lis vi" os @ 
ade. He either read theſe Words wrong himſelf, or heard 
others read them fo, as if they run thus: Terν d R a, ab 
Tay dcwndlo! ods ds ue. This Aromatic is ufed to 
make up an Ointment by itſelf,” But this fame Theophraſtus, 
who denies that Amaracus was uſed in the Compoſition of 
Amaracinum, affares us, that 74 e-, 4 Marum, ” was an 
Ingredient in it: T2 An R, 7 42 yyoun 7) as T4 artepdriioy 
£m ruperecy beguailinea. But the Marum, and the Chroma, 
(Cyperus) which is an Ingredient in the Amaracinum, are 

ing; and the 79 he, and 79 epdrexey, ſeem to have the 
ſame Original, and the latter derived from the former, nder, 
pdonuo, and dh,; fo that they are Species of the fame 
Genus, as appears by the Name. As the laſt deſcended from 
the other by Production, fo it declin'd, and became inferior 
to it in Goodneſs and Virtue, The Maron then is better and 
more fragrant than the Amaracum, as is acknowledged by 
all | $4451 


As for the Sampſuchus, or Amaracus, then, we are certain 
it is that aromatic Herb which we call Miajorans (Sweet Mar- 
joram). The Latins of the loweſt Ages ſo named it, by wa 
of Difference, to diſtinguifh it from the leſſer Amaracus, Uhle. 
was called g 3 Nor are we to ſeek for 
other Difference between Amaracus and Maron. The more 
modern Greets interpret o4p4ur#- by Hate, Majorana, 
which is the greater Amaracus, as Marum is the leffer, This 
Etter is of a ſtronger and more fragrant Smell, according to 
Galen, and is really fo. It is commonly called Franta 1ajo- 
rana, French Marjoram. But, per bh, this is a Corrup- 
tion of the Arabic Name, of whictr by-and-by. It is alſo called 
in Greek ict, [ſabryon, becauſe it is covered with a Multi- 
tude of ſmall Leaves, reſembling thofe of geber, „ Mos. * 
Dizsſcorides, Mazgy, ij ige (ſo it ſhould be read). The 
more modern Greeks call it Geryavis, Nephytus © Maesy, 
64 I" ceryarid's, Tie gevyaradns. Marum, by ſome called 
* Origanis, is a ſhrubby Plant.“ Calamintha alſo is by fome 
called Origanis, which Calaminth, we are told by Diaſcorides, 
reſembles pſuchus, at leaſt, 77 Aeg, in Thinneſs 
«© of Leaves. The Scholiaſt on Miumer makes Sampſuchus 
to reſemble Hyſſop. This Hyſſop ſome interpret Ce FO 
Neophytus, who writes, that d,, «« Hyffopus, was by 
the 1 called zi, = Caſiola. Popaiu fYoury, © 
OL. 


* 


N Arb, l, N ast 4 The Remons call Hyſſop Later, and 


«« ſome _ dome have alſo expounded Sampſuchus in 
Latin by Caſia, Gloſſie, ca · Id x ev. — — Cas. Theſe 
Herbs were ſcarce in antient Times, not to be met with 
every- where. Pliny reckons Marum an exotic Shrub, of the 
Growth of Lydia and Egypt ; but Dieſcorides, that it was 
rb yroequer, ** a noted Plant,“ which grew very plentifully 
in Zydia. It appears to be a noted Plant in Aa, the Coun 

of Disſcorides, whoſe Anceſtors were of Anazarba. It was fo 
little known to the Romans in thoſe Times, that Pliny makes 
it a large Shrub, worthy to be mentioned with the Cypreſs and 
Aſpalathum. Egypt, ſays he, produces alſo Maron, but not 
«© ſo good as Lydia. It has larger and various Leaves, but the 
«© Lydian has ſhort, very ſmall, and fragrant Leaves. I could 
venture to lay any Wager, that this Fer. Maron, with 
the larger and lefs fragrant Leaves, is the ſame with Sampſuchu 
or the Egyptian Amaracus. For the Marum had ſhort and 
minute Leaves, and more fragrant than thoſe of the Sampſu- 
chus, which ſome alſo called Marum. 

Sampſuchus was very plentiful in Egypt; whence the an- 
tient Critics have expounded Nevxgg]irnwy cc in Anacreon, -d 
Sampſuchus. Athenens, Nepurbnacs IA eld auvyoles wn 7 
outs Fiero divas Thy vaurtes)iriw, mers IN 74 dr0& Tire 
I Thy Ar . I know many who are of Opinion, that 
„the Garland of Naucratit was made of Sampſuchus, which 


Herb grows very plentifully in Egypt.” Dieſcorides ſays, that 


Marum grows in great Abundance about Tralles and Magnefia, 
which are Cities of Lydia ; and Theophraſtus, among the Flow- 
ers uſed in Garlands, mentions the Phrygian Amaracus, which 
is the ſame with that of Cyzicus, Galen tells us, that he faw 
Amaracus in Italy, but does not fay ſo of Marum. Therefore 
Marum, at that time, was found in fewer Places than Ama- 
TACUs, ; 

In a very antient Dizsſcorides it is written, that Sampſuchus 
was called in Arabic, Marzangins, but Marum, d pag, Mar- 
marhanz. In Aviſena it is written Marmarhauz ; for it is 
certain, that Marum is deſcribed by him under that Name, in 
Cn, os; of the Latin Edition. An antient Interpreter reads 
it Marmacor, from the 'I ranſpoſition of a ſingle Punctum, 
d1axeilimnev, „ diſtinguiſhing Point.“ From this Marzangius, 


the Barbarians hammered out their Majorana, as if they would 


ſay Marzangiana. In both the Arabie Words you may trace 
the Term agr. There is room for Conjecture, that different 
Species of Marum are fignified by theſe two Words. In the 
preceding Chapter, Aena reckon'd an Herb called Maru, 
among whoſe Species was found one named Marmabuki, Bei- 
lunenſis, in his Lexicon, remarked, that Marmacor, or Mar- 
mahauz, was an Herb, which the common People at Venice 
called St. John's Mort, and that its Seed was called the Seed 
of Maru. But Marmabauz, in Aviſena, is the Term for the 
Maron of the Greeks, as appears from the Deſcription. But 
what is called Maru in that Author, of which Marmahuzi is 
a Species, is another thing. Alpagns aſſures us, that it is the 
Herb St. John's Wort. Leonicenus pretends, that the Bacchar 
of the Antients is fo called by the /talians. Whether this 
be true, I cannot ſay z but ths is certain, that moſt of the 
Remedies, which Aviſenn relates of the Almaru, agree to the 
Baechar. Of the Species of Marum, one, he ſays, reſembles 
an Ox's Tongue, or the Herb Bugloſs, yea, is that very Herb. 
Nay in Chap. 436. Where he treats of the Bugloſs, he ſays, in 
expreſs Terms, that its Leaves are like thoſe of the Amaru. In 
a very antient Copy of 7 he, is interpreted 
Bezer Almaru, the Seed of Maru,” Among the Species of 
Libanotis, Dioſcorides reckons one, from Theophraftus, which 
has Leaves like the wild Lettuce. Otigpar&® J icegil pt] 
Tis igtinns AiBarwliÞe, Weider dypig T5 Tins Sh⁰K QUANG 
uc, gig as q Braxeiar C ** Theophraſtus relates, that 
6 the Libanotis grows with the common Erica, Heath, and has 
«© Leaves like the wild bitter Lettuce, and a ſhort Root.” The 
Place of Theophraſtiis is in Book g. Chap. 12. of the barren 
Libanotis: O dtapr@ He 74 purrcy iνjẽ,⁰M- au Tis 
rede, rere, Is g noviireew guilas , burt Vigilas 
len. barren Sort has a Leaf like that of the bitter 
«© wild Lettuce, but rougher and whiter, Cc. In this there 
is a remarkable Corruption, which muſt be amended by the 
Authority of Disſcorides, who, it is plain, read this Paſſage in 
Theophraftus thus: gui t Gs ty lun ,n, 0 it grows Where 
de there is plenty of Heath. This is what Disſcorides ex- 
preſſed, by iaying, that this Libanotis did jp]& vis ici od, 
ic grow with the Heath. "Tis plain, that this is the Libanotis, 
which 9 3775 reckons among the Species of Amaru, and likens 
to an Ox's Tongue. As to its having Leaves like the wild 
Lettuce, the more modern Greeks ſay the ſame of their Bu 
Nedphytos : heyne punk wig Tye iE ö; flo, wie. e 
Wis, Seart dy bfi fan, A. Jul Sod i Exarlo. 
The Bugloſs has fix or eight Leaves, a Span long, like thoſe 
& of the wild Lettuce, of the Breadrth of two Fingers, of leſs. ” 
This Bugloſs is different from that of the antient Greets, whoſe 
Leaves are compar'd by Dioſcorides to thoſe of Mullein, paiuy, 
and is nearly the ſame with ours. The Leaf js leſs than the 
Oooo Breadth 
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” Breath of two Hes, The Greeks of the lateſt Ages 
tien 


Wort. 


AMA 


call*d 
P<gdy:io9 what the ts named pyawasr, The barbarous 
Nations call'd it Borrago- 7 OEA$ 
From what has been ſaid, it a „ that partly Baccharis, 
and partly Libanotis, were, by ena, comprehended under 
the Appellation of Almaru. In an Place, he puts Libanotis 
under the Title of Scegiar Mariem, that is, The Tree of Mary, 
which, he ſays, was alſo called Buchur Mariem, that is, Thy- 
miama Maria. This I would have to be underſtood of the 


Libanotis uſed in Garlands, which the Latins called Roſmarinus ; 


but Aviſena took it for the other, of which there are three 
Sorts ; and are miſtaken who comprehend theſe under the 
Appellation of Roſ{ „ fince there is but one Sort which 
goes by that Name, and ſerves both for Garlands and Suffumi- 
gations, and was alſo uſed by the Antients in Ointments. 

In an antient Dioſcorides, Baccharis is ſpelt the ſame, almoſt 
Letter for Letter in Arabic. There is no mention of this, ſo far 
as I know, in Aviſena. But his Account of Almaru is taken 
partly from this, and partly from the Libanotis, which, tis 
pretended, is the ſame with what is commonly called St. John's 
But this latter is a Name impoſed on ſeveral Herbs in 
different Countries. The ſuperſtitious old Women, tis cer- 
tain, gather ſeveral Sorts, out of a religious Motive, on St. 
22 Eve. Fuchfius obſerves, that the Hypericon was called 

t. John's Mort, by his Countrymen, the Germans, There is 


another Sort, which our Peaſants call by that Name, and a 
third, which is honour'd by that Title in Venice and the Fer- 


rareſe. ; 
AMARA-DULCIS, a Plant thus diſtinguiſh'd : 
Solanum lignoſum Dulcamara, Offic. Solanum lignoſum, ſeu 
Dulcamara, Park. Theat. 350. Raii Hiſt. 1. 672. Synop. 3. 
265, Merc. Bot. 1. 69. Phyt. Brit. 115. Solanum ſcandens, 
ſeu Dulcamara, C. B. Pin. 167. Tourn. Inſt, 149. Elem. 
Bot. 124. Boerh. Ind. A. 2. 67. Dill. Cat. Gif, 82. Rupp. 
Flor. Jen. 36. Buxb. 306. Amara-dulcis, Ger. 279, Emac. 
50. Dulcamara, ſeu Amara-dulcis, Mer. Pin. 34- 
icros, five Amara-dulcis, J. B. 2. 109. Chab. 114. 


3 
TR. WEET. Dale. | 
It ſendeth forth woody, brittle, ſlender Stalks, two or three, 


and ſometimes five or fix Feet long, which twine themſelves 
about the adjacent Hedges or Shrubs, or otherwiſe lie flat on 
the Ground, The Bark of the young Sprays is green, but 
that of the old ones and the Stalks is rougher, and of a whitiſh 
or aſh Colour on the Outſide, but of a Beautiful Green on the 
Inſide. The Medulla, or Pith, is a fungous Subſtance. The 
Leaves ſtand alternately, reſemble thoſe of the Solanum Hor- 
tenſe, are of a dark Green, and ſometimes furniſh'd with two 
Lobes or Auricles at their lower Part, and a Pedicle of about 
an Inch long. The Flowers grow in ſmall Umbellas, are fœ- 
tid, but fine enough to the Eye, being of a cceruleo-purple Co- 
Jour, and ſometimes white, and divided into five narrow ſharp- 
pointed Leaves, bending back outwards, in the Middle of 
which are yellow Chives forming an Umbella. Theſe are ſuc- 
ceeded by ſoft ſlimy Berries, ſomewhat long in Shape, of a 
ſcarlet Colour when ripe, of an unpleaſant Taſte, and full of 
ſmall, flat, whitiſh Kernels. It has a fibrous Root. 

It delights in moiſt and watery Places, and therefore is often 
found about Pits and Ditches, It flowers in June and 
July. 

Sebiming ſays, that the green Dulcamara bruiſed, and apply'd 
in Form of a Cataplaſm, mitigates Pains in Womens Breaſts, 
mollifies their Hardneſs, and diſſolves grumous Milk in 


them. 
It is ſaid to provoke Urine, and to be ſucceſsfully preſcribed 


againſt the Dropſy. 


Take (according to Tragus's Receipt) a Pound of the Wood 
of this Plant, cut it into Pieces as big as thoſe you play 
with at Draughts, and put them with a Meaſure of White- 
wine into a new Pot, and ſtop it well with a Pot-lid, 
which has a ſmall Hole bor'd in the Middle of it, and 
paſte it all round with Water and Bran. Set the Pot over 

a ſlow Fire, and let it boil to the Conſumption of above 


a third Part, and uſe the reſt. 


An ordinary Glaſs of this Liquor taken in the Morning, an 
Hour before * riſe, and 2 you are going to bed in the 
Evening, purges off the Yellow-jaundice, tho” never fo inve- 
terate, in a gentle manner, by Stool and Urine. 

The Juice of it drank, js ſaid to be good for Ruptures, and 
Bruifes by Falls or Blows, being eſteemed as effectual in diſ- 
ſolving concreted Blood any-where in the Viſcera, and healing 
the Parts that are hart. It is held to be uſeful alſo in opening 
Obſtructions of the Liver and Spleen, 1 writes, that 
whenever he knew it preſcribed, it work'd with ſufficient 
Violence. And Prevotius gives the Decoction of the Wood 
of Dulcamara the firſt Place among the gentle and kindly 


Evacuants of Bile. 


The following Receipt is from Dr, Hulſe : 


Glycy- 
BIT- 


Take four Handfuls of the Leaves of Dulcamara ſhred, 
with four Ounces of Linſeed finely pulverized : Boil them 
in Muſh Wine of Candy, or in Hogs Fat, to the Con- 
ſiſtence of a Cataplaſm, and apply it warm. 


This Remedy, in the Space of one Night, diſcuſſed a Tu- 
mour as big as a Man's Head, and healed deplorable Contu- 
ſons of the Muſcles. Raii Hift. Plant. 

AMARANTHUS, a Plant thus diftinguiſh'd : 

Amaranthus flos amoris, Offic. Amaranthus maximus, C. B. 
120. Rai Hiſt. 1. 201. Boerh. Ind. A. 2. 97. Tourn, Inſt, 
234+ Amaranthus paniculd ſparſa, Ger. 254. Emac. 322. 

maranthus purpureus major, paniculis ſpar ſit, Park. Parad. 371. 
Amaranthus paniculis procumbentibus, ſemine allo, ſeu Quinva, 
2 Wor 7 * . M froe Amaranthus major, 

mine allo, J. B. 2. 9068. Chab. 304. FLOWE N- 
TLE. Dale. " _ i Ip 

The Helichryſus, which ſome call Chryſanthemos, others 
Amarantus, of which they make Garlands to adorn the Images 
of the Gods, has a greeniſh- white, ſtrait, firm Stalk, with 
narrow Leaves, ſet at Diſtances, like thoſe of Southernwood, a 
28 H cad of the Colour of Gold, a round Umbella of d 

luſters of Flowers hanging downwards. It grows in nk 
and rugged Places, 

The Top, drank in Wine, is effectual in a Dyſury, and 
againſt the Bites of Serpents, is good for the Sciatica and Rup- 
tures, and provokes the Menſes. Drank in Mulſum, it waſtes 
Concretions of Blood in the Belly or Bladder. The Weicht 
of half a Dram, taken faſting in White-wine diluted, reſtrains 
Catarrhs, It is alſo put among Clothes, to preſerve them 
from the Moths. Dioſcor. Lib. 4. Cap. 57. 

Pliny, ſpeaking of the Combat between Nature and Luxury 
in point of Colours, ſays, we are fairly outdone by the Ana- 
rantus : This, fays he, is rather a purple Spike than a Flower, 
and has no Smell. What is to be admir'd in it is, that it loves 
to be cropt, and ſprings out again fairer, and with more Luſtre. 
It bloſſoms in r and laſts till Autumn; and, what is 
ſtrange, after it is cropt, and all the Flowers fallen off, if it be 
water d, it ſprings afreſh, and bears Flowers for Winter Gar- 
lands. Its Nature is well expreſs'd in its Name, Amarantus 
[ from a Neg. and wapaive, to wither] ; for it never withers. 
Plin. Lib. 21. Cap. 8. 

The Amaranthus, or Floramour, grows to be three or four 
Feet high, with big chanell'd Stalks ſpread into ſeveral Branches, 
bearing pretty large broad Leaves, ending in a long Point, of 
a light, green Colour, and frequently a little reddith : On the 
Tops. of the Stalks grow long Spikes of deep, red, ſtaminous 
Flowers, hanging downwards, which, if - gather'd in time, 
keep their Colours a long while ; among theſe Flowers grows 
the Seed, ſmall, round, and ſomewhat flattiſh, of a reddiſh- 
white Colour, and very ſhining. It is ſown in Gardens, and 
flowers in July and Auguft, periſhing in the Winter. The 
Flowers only are uſed, and that but ſeldom. 

They are cooling, drying, and moderately reſtringent ; and 
from their Colour are ſuppos'd to be to ſtop Bleeding and 
Th of all kinds, in any Part of the Body. Miller Bot. 
4 is cultivated in Gardens, and flowers in Augu/?. Dale. 

It is mollifying and agglutinating, but it is not much made 
uſe of in Medicine, Lemery de Drogues. | 

AMARANTOIDES, Globe Amaranthus, or Everlaſting 
Flower, called by the French L' Immortal. It is deriv'd from 
Aua , Amaranthus, and cd, Form or Shape. 
 Amarantoides, lychnoidis folio, capitulis purpureis, T. 654. 
Amarantho affinis, altera ſpecies, frve flore purpureo, Breyn. 
Cent. 1. 110. Amarantho affinis, Indie Orientalis, floribus 
glomeratis, Ocymoidis folio, H. A. 1. 85. 9 affmis, 
2 folio, flore ex purpureo violaces, H. L. 294. 4 

regn. 

The Flowers are ſmall, and cut into four Segments, which 
are collected into ſquamoſe Heads; from each of theſe Scales 
is produced a ſingle Flower. The Ovary in the Bottom of the 
Flower becomes a roundiſh crooked , Which is contain'd in 
a thin Pellicule or Skin. ; 

There are at preſent four or five Varieties of this Plant, but 
none uſed, as I can find, in Phyſic. | 

The two beſt Sorts were originally imparted from the Eaf- 
Indies, the reſt we have received trom Barbados. Miller's 
Dictionary. — 

AMARELLA, a Name given by Geſner to the Pol x- 
GALA. See POLYGALA. POS: | 

AMATORIA Febris, the ſame as CRTokosis, which ſee. 
Caftellus.. | | | | | h 43 

AMAToORIA Veneficia, the ſame as PRII TRA, which 
ſee. Caſtellus. | 2 3 
AMA TORIl Muſculi, the Obliquus ſuperior, or Trochle- 
aris, and Obliquus inferior, are ſometimes thus call'd. 


C 0 
"AMA TZQUITL, five Unede Papyracea Njeremberg. 1 N 
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Jus is light, and not unlike that of the Fig- tree. 
Its Leaves reſemble thoſe of the Lemon- tree, but are 9 and 
| acuminated or pointed. Its Fruit are as large as Pontic 

Juts, divided into white Grains of the ſame Shape and Nature 
with thoſe of a Fig. It grows in warm Countries, ſuch as 
Chietla, A Decoction of the Bark of its Roots is of conſider- 


able Service in feveriſh Diſorders. Its Leaves are only uſeful, 


by the agreeable Shade they form. el 

AMAUROSIS, a, is an Impediment of Viſion, 
when the Patient, without any manifeſt Fault in the Eye, can 
diſcern nothing at all. It is uſually call'd a Gutta Serena. 
Alluarius de Meth. Med. Lib. 2. Cap. 7. 


Ar. de St. Yves, the famous. French Oculift, diftinguiſbes the 
Gutta Serena into the perfett and imperfect. 
| The perfeft GUTT A SERENA. 
The Diſeaſe, call'd Gutta Serena, is a total Blindneſs, pro- 


ceeding from a Palſy in the principal Parts of the immediate 


n of Viſion, 

hatever Part of the Body a Palſy attacks, it has different 
Degrees, which render it perfect or imperfect. The fame may 
be ſaid of a Gutta Serena, which entirely deſtroys the Sight, 
or at leaſt leaves ſo little, that it is of ſmall Service to the 
Patients. 

In order to give a clear Idea of this Diſeaſe, it ſhall be the 
Subject of two Chapters. In the firſt, I ſhall treat of that ſort 
in which the Sight is entirely loſt : And in the ſecond, of that 
in which part of it remains, 

There are ſeveral Cauſes which may produce a Gutta Serena : 
The firſt is a light Apoplexy, in which the Humour, inſtead of 
falling on the other Parts of the Body, is diſcharged on the 
Optic Nerves only, by which they are obſtructed, and become 

ralytic. 

"T is Diſcaſe depends on other Cauſes, as when ſome other 
Humour is filtrated into the Nerves, or by lodging on them 
cauſes a Compreſſion, which hinders their Action; ſo that, 
whether theſe . 8 be obſtructed or compreſſed, either by 
Blood, Pus, or Phlegm, all theſe different Matters may pro- 
duce a Gutta Serena, If the Blood becomes too ſaline, it gra- 
dually cauſes this Diſeaſe by its Saltneſs, which decays and 
dries up the principal Organs of Viſion; and, if the Compariſon 
may be admitted, as falted Meat grows dry. By this means 
the Sight entirely periſhes. | 

We often ſee a Gutta Serena ſucceed acute Fevers, when 
the Humour that cauſed them is removed to the Viſual 
Nerves; a violent Feyer, which has too much, rarefy'd the 
Blood in the Veſſels adjacent to theſe Nerves, ſometimes pro- 


Or 


duces the fame Effect; when a Venercal Humour is diſcharged 


on the Viſual Nerves, cauſing violent Pains, and the want of 
Sleep, a Gutta Serena often follows. 

This Difeaſe commonly begins with violent Pains in the 
Head; and as they decreaſe, the Diſcaſe increaſes,  Scveral 
People, however, have been ſtruck blind at once, without any 
previous Pain; in others, the Pains accompany'd the Diſeaſe, 
which ſtrengthened P and their Sight diminiſhed daily, 
till at length it totally periſhed. | 

When a Gutta Serena comes. without Pain, and one Eye 
only is attacked, nothing can be perceived by looking at 
both Eyes, whilft they are open; but if the well Eye be ſhut, 
you may obſerve the Pupil of the diſtempered Eye dilate itſelf, 
tho' expoſed to the Light, and it will remain in that State, till 
the well Eye be opened again ; then the Pupil of the diſeaſed 
Eye contracts itſelf, in like manner as that of the good Eye, 
from which the diſtempered Eye borrows its Motion. By this 
Sign only, we are aſſured there is no Sight in the diſtempered 
Eye. "This Sign is peculiar to this Diſeaſe, and cannot be 
found in a Glaucoma, in which the Pupil continues always 
dilated. There is likewiſe another Species of Gutta Serena, in 
which the Pupil is always contracted, whether the good Eye be 
open or ſhut. _ 

The Signs of a Gutta Serena are viſible ; for from the In- 
ſpection of the Eyes, we may ſee whether the Pupil be dilated 
or contracted. TN 

As fome Muſcles of the Body are called Antagoniſts, becauſe 
they perform oppoſite Motions, ſuch as Flexion, Extenſion, 
&c, in the ſame manner, amongſt the Motary Fibres of the 
Iris, ſome ſerve to dilate it, whilſt others contract it; there- 
fore, when in a Gutta Serena the Pupil remains dilated, the 
Fibres, which ſhould contract it, are paralytic, in the particu- 
lar manner I have deſcribed : But if the Pupil be contracted, 
theſe Fibres, which ſhould dilate it, are affected; the Sight is 
A loſt in both theſe Caſes. 2 >; oi 
* utta Serena has been hitherto deemed incurable. I can, 
notwithſtanding,” produce many Experiments to the contrary, 
T have, for the moſt part, obſerved rhat Species to be incurable 


which ſucceeds an acute Fever, 'when its producive Humour 


has been diſcharged on the Viſual Nerves. If this Humour 
damages but one Eye, there is room to fear, leſt the Fever 
return in the Year, and the other Eye be affected in the fame 


manner. I have hitherto obſerved this Misfortiine happen to 
all thoſe, whoſe Gutta Serena began by a light Inflammation, 
attended with violent Pains in their Head on the Side of the 
diſorder d Eye. This Obſervation has induced me to think, 
though I never dare attempt it, that by extirpating the decayed 
Eye, one might prevent the good Lye from falling into the 
ſame Misfortune. It would be a great Comfort to the Patient 
to have his other Eye preſerved from the Diſcharge of this 
deſtructive Humour, which for the moſt part happens a Year 
or two after the Loſs of the fuſt Eye. 

I have cured ſeveral of a Gutta Serena, when they were 
committed to my Care, in the Beginning. My Method is to 
bleed them in the Arm, in the _ and in the Neck, in 
Proportion to their Repletion ; aſterwards I preſcribe them an 
Emetic, to be taken once or twice in the Interval of two 


8. 

Al Remedies for a Palſy are likewiſe good in this Diſeaſe. 
A Seaton or Bliſtering: plaſter may be laid to the back Part of 
the Neck. I find the Cauſtic too flow in its Operation, and 
the producive Humour of the (zutta Serena has Time to 
thicken, and thus the Diſeaſe becomes incurable. 

Twelve Years fince, a Country Curate, of the Dioceſe of 
Paris, came to conſult me, a few Days after he had been 
attacked with a Gutta Serena in one Eye, I gave him a Vo- 
mit the firſt Day, the next Day he was let Blood in the Neck ; 
two Days after he took a ſecond Vomit, upon which his Sight 


began to return, and was gradually reſtored by holding his Eye 


over the Steam of hot Spirit of Wine. 

Beſides the Gutta Sercna, of which we have now treated, 
there is another fort. It generally attacks Maids that are not 
regular, or Women with Child; and Men are likewiſe ſubjeR 
to it, through a Suppreſſion of the Hemorrhoidal Flux. Some 
Authors aſcribe the Cauſe of this Diſeaſe to an exceſſive Diſten- 
tion of the vitreous Humour; and in order to prove their 
Aſſertion, they pretend the Globe of the diſeas'd Eye us bigger 
than it ſhould naturally be. I have tried all Means poſſible to 
diſcover, Whether the Cauſe of this Diſeaſe was owing to the 
pretended Increaſe of Size in the ſaid Humour ; but I could 
never perccive the leaſt Difference from its natural State, 

I judge this Diſeaſe proceeds from ſome Humour that is 
thrown upon the Viſual Nerves, by which they are compreſſed. 
The Symptoms ſeem to ſtrengthen my Opinion; for the Pati- 
ents feel a Heavineſs, attended with Pain more or leſs acute, in 
the back Part of the Globe of the Eye. This ſhews the Optic 
Nerves ſuffer by ſome Humour which is ſettled upon them, 
before they enter into the Eye : Beſides, this Species of Gutta 
Serena is more frequently cured than the preceding; for, 
without Doubt, it proceeds from a ſimple Compreſſion of the 
Nerves, and not from the exceſſive Size of the vitreous Hu- 
mour. | 

Remedies for this Species of Gutta Serena are, Bleeding in 
the Foot, and theſe Medicines that provoke the Menſes in Wo- 
men, and the Hemorrhoidal Flux in Men.- Lo make a Deri- 
vation of the Humour from the Eyes, Wood-lice, Eye-bright, 
2 in Subſtance or Infuſion, and Viper-broths, will be of 

rvice. 

We find Infants are not exempted from this Diſeaſe, ſince 
ſome are born blind. At firſt, their Blindneſs does not appear; 
but as they grow up, it is perceived. I have cured ſeveral 
with an Ophthalmic Water. Some of theſe Children, at the 
Age of two Years, had no apparent Signs of Sight. It is 
to be obſerved, the Pupil of theſe Children, though it has 
no Movement, is no more dilated than in its natural State ; 
which Obſervation ſhews this Diſeaſe is only a Numbneſs, or 
Weakneſs, in the principal Parts of the Organ of Viſion. 


Of the imperfett GUTTA SERENA. 


I call a Gutta Serena imperfe&t, when the Patients continue 
to ſee but imperfectly. It has different Degrees, according to 
the Number of Fibres which are attacked by the Palſy. Some- 
times it is only a ſort of Numbneſs in theſe Fibres ; ſometimes 
only half an Gies is ſeen, whilſt the other half is not per- 
ceived, becauſe only half the Eye can fce, the other half bein 
paralytic, You may eaſily find out the Degree of this Diſ- 
caſe, by deſiring the Patient to ſhut his good Eye, and look 
into a Book with his other Eye ; for then he ſees only a cer- 
tain Part of the Page, whercas he can ſee the whole Page with 
his well Eye. 4 

Sometimes the Fibres are quite emerg d in the Humou 
which cauſes the Palſy ; then the Patients can only perceive 
the Light, but not diſtinguiſh Objects. This Diſeaſe is often 
* by what we call Vapours., I have frequently ſeen 

omen deprived of their Sight for the Space cf half an Hour, 
an Hour, and ſometimes for two or three Days. This laſt 
Caſe is incident to Women, in their Delivery. 


This Diſeaſe has the ſame Cauſes with the perſect Gutta 


Serena, that Species which proceeds from V s excepted 
but the Humour is in leſs Quantity, for which n the Eye 
is not ſo much injured, we! 

. Ve 


I have ſeen Perſons aſſlicted with this Diſeaſe, from the Uſe 
of a Pomatum that had repelled a Tetter which was ſpread 
round their Eyes: r their Sight by the Help of 
Aperitive Broths, and ihcs, which expelled the Letter: 
Others have been attacked with this Diſeaſe, from a Cold they 
have taken in their Head, after a violent Heat. 

The Signs of an imperfe& Gutta Serena are eaſily known. 
By examining the Eye, whether the Pupil be dilated or con- 
trated, the Degree of Sight may be ſoon learned; for in either 
of theſe Caſes, if the Iris has one Quarter of its Movement, 
we judge that Quarter of the Sight remains ; if it has half its 
Movement, half of the Sight remains. 

In the Cure of this Diſeaſe, after the general Remedies, and 
theſe preſcribed in the perfect Gutta Serena, V iper-broths, or 
the hot mineral Waters, ſhould be drank, if the Diſeaſe ſeems 
to proceed from a viſcous thick Humour; but if it is produced 
by a ſharp thin Humour, the cold mineral Waters are to be 

referred, 
: Let the Eye be held over the Steam of hot Spirit of Wine, 
or of Coffee; the Steam muſt paſs thro* a Funnel. This muſt 
be repeated twice or thrice a Day. | 

I have cured ſeveral Perſons afflicted with this Diſeaſe, by 
the Uſe of theſe Remedies. I ſhall only relate one Experiment, 
on account of its Singularity : Eleven or twelve Years ago, 
a Canon Regular of Rheims came to Paris to conſult me. I 
perceived one of his Eyes was ſeized with an imperfect Palſy ; 
there was a Dilatation of the Pupil, which had but a _ of 
its contracting Movement. I was very much ſurpriſed when 
he told me, if he looked into a Book, his well Eye being ſhut, 
that he could ſee the perfect Repreſentation of his diſeaſed Eye. 
At firſt, I judged him to be hypochondriac ; but in order to 
be ſatisfied of the Truth, I defired him to cloſe his well Eye, 
and to look into a Book ; then I aſked him, What he could 
ſee in the Page? He anſwered, me, That he perceived the Lines 
like black Strokes, without diſtinguiſhing the Letters; and 
that, in the Middle, he ſaw the Repreſentation of his Eye. I 


aſked him, when he aſſured me he ſaw his Eye, of what Co- 


lour was the Iris, and the Diſpoſition of certain Rays which 
croſs it? He anſwered me fo juſtly, and deſcribed them fo 
accurately, that I could not ſee them better myſelf in his Eye. 
This young Canon was cured in thirty Days, by the Uſe of 
Purges, cooling Broths, and ſpirituous Applications to his Eye. 
He ſaw to read perfectly well, and was rid of the falſe Image 
of his Eye, which was ſo uneaſy to him before. 

Mr. Petit, of the Academy of Sciences, aſſured me, that he 
had ſeen the like Diſeaſe. St. Yves. 

But Amauroſis, duavewns, in Hippocrates, does not ſeem 
to ſignify what we call a Gutta Serena, but only a Dimneſs 
of Sight, or temporary Loſs of it. Thus, in his firſt Book of 
Prognoſtics, he mentions Dimneſs of Sight (5parer dpavgens) 
amongſt the Signs of approaching Convulſions. And in this 
Senſe it is generally to be taken in the above-mentioned Au- 
thor, 

To what has been ſaid on the Subject of the Amaurofis, it 
will be proper to add the Sentiments of Hoffman. 


I. 


That fort of Blindneſs which the Greeks call <p aupwcrs, and 
the Latins a GUTTA SERENA, is a terrible Diſorder. It is 
cauſed by an Interception of the Influx of the nervous Fluid 
into the Optic Nerve, which occaſions a Loſs of Sight; the 
Eyes, in the mean time, remaining, to all Appearance, unaf- 
fected ; for if, in this Caſe, you look at the outer Part of the 
Eye, it appears ſound and entire; nor is there any Defect to 
be obſerved, either in its Coats or Humours, unleſs that the Pu- 
pil appears larger, black, and more dilated than uſual; it like- 
wiſe appears to be ſtiff and immoveable, when the Rays of 
Light ſtrike upon it: But notwithſtanding all this, the Faculty 
of Seeing is either quite deſtroyed, or there only remains a 
Power of diſtinguiſhing Light from Darkneſs. 7 


II. 


This Diſeaſe is therefore different from a Vertigo, in which 
the Patient imagines himſelf in a gyratory Motion, and conſe- 
quently ſtaggers ; but the Influx of the nervous Fluid is not 
quite intercepted, but only impaired and diminiſhed, and that 
not always. The Gutta Serena is alſo different from a Cata- 
rat ; for, in this latter, the Cryſtalline Humour appears to be 
opake, and the Pupil, when expoſed to a free Light, is con- 
tracted, but in dark Places dilated ; whereas in a Gutta Serena 
the Cryſtalline Humour appears pellucid thro? the Pupil ; and 
the Pupil itſelf, whether in a light or in a dark Place, is neither 
— nor dilated, but remains immoveable. 


= m. 
Not are the Circumſtances of this Diſeaſe always the ſame ; 
for it ſometimes ſeizes the Patient ſuddenly and ùnexpectedly 


which is ly the Cafe when it proceeds from violent anc 
external Cauſes ; ſuch as a Fall from any high Place, or ſevere 


AMA 


Blows on the Head ; Inſtances of which may be found in El. 
danus, Cent. 5, Obſ. 8. and in Amatus Luſſtanus, Cent. 5. 


0%. hu 
generally the Fate of old People, who are aff with an He- 
miplegia, or Palſy, and of ſuch as have the Misfortune to have 
weak and languid Conftitutions. On other Occaſions this Diſ- 
eaſe is accompanied with Head-aches, Vertigoes, Drowſineſs, 
Noiſe, and Singing of the Ears : And at other times it appears 
without any of theſe Symptoms, and only afflicts the Patient 
with Blindneſs. There is likewiſe a periodical Gutta Serena, 
which ſeizing the Patient ſuddenly, and laſting for ſome Hours, 
oes off, of its own Accord ;- but its Returns are frequent: 
his is often the Caſe with hypochondriac and hyſteric Perfons, 
and with Women in Labour, The Gutta Serena is divided into 
Perfect and Imperfeft ; in the former, not only the Sight, but 
every the leaſt Remains of Perception of Light, is deitroyed ; 
in the latter, Light can be diſtinguiſhed from Darkneſs ; to 
this Claſs ſeems to belong the YViſus dimidiatus, when the Pa- 
tient ſees only half the Object; a particular Species of which is 
deſcribed by Chr. Sigiſm. Wolffius, (in a Diſſertation, de Amas 
rei imperfetta, 1709. Trajetti) where the Patient could only 
ſee the Feet, and under Part of the Trunk of a Man's Body. 


IV. | 
As, in a Gutta Serena, the external Parts of the Eye ſeem to 


be free from all manner of Fault, we may reaſonably conclude, 


that the Cauſe of the Diſorder is to be ſought for in the Optic 
Nerve, rather than in the Eye itſelf ; and this may be even 
demonſtrated, by diſſecting ſuch People as, during their Lives, 
had been blind in this manner ; for, upon accurate Obſervation, 
we find, that their Optic Nerves were either too much exte- 
nuated, flaccid, and, by half, too little (of which ſee In- 
ſtances in Bonetus's Sepulchretum Anatomicum, Lib. 1. Seck. 18. 
O. 3. and 4.) ; or ſurrounded and comprefled by Blood, extra- 
vaſated from the Brain, as hath been obſerved by Wepferus de 
12 Hi. 4. or incompaſſed by a hard Tumour, ſuch as 
onetus, Lib. 1. Seft. 18. Ob/. 1. takes Notice of, about their 
Origin. Patwius, Obſervat. Anatom. 2. obſerved a Bladder 
full of a watery Humour upon the above-mentioned Nerv 
near their Conjunction. Platerus found & globular Tumour 
near the Optic Nerves of a dead Perſon, who, when alive, had 
laboured under a Gutta Serena; and Bonetus, Lib. 1. Sed. 18. 
O. 5. found the carotid Artery turgid with Blood, at the 
Place where it enters the Orbit of the Eye. | | 


V. 


Almoſt all the Authors, who have wrote upon this Subject, 
have judged the Gutta Serena to proceed from the Optic Nerves 
being obſtructed by a thick Lymph, whereby the ſmall Tubes, 


of which the Nerve is formed, being rendered impervious, the 


free Afflux of the nervous Fluid to the Retina, was, of courſe, 
either checked, or entirely intercepted ; but *tis not, as yet, 

roved by Anatomiſts, that Nerves conſiſt of ſmall Tubes, or 
Pipes, thro' which their contained Fluids circulate ; neither is 
a thick and tenacious Lymph, but a Fluid, the moſt ſubtile of 
all others, and leaſt likely to coagulate, circulated through the 
Brain and Medulla oblongata. That an Obſtruction of the 
Nerves ſhould ariſe from this Cauſe, is by no means credible ; 
and much leſs can we ſuppoſe, that an Obſtruftion of the Optic 
Nerves ſhould happen from any Matter conveyed to them from 
the Brain, In all Cafes of this Nature, there muſt be fo ſtrong 
a Compreſſion of the Optic Nerves as to prevent all Influx of the 
nervous Fluid into them, and by that means induce a Paralyſis: 
Hence it follows, that the immediate Cauſe of a Gutta Serena, 
is a Paralyſis of the Optic Nerves. Tis now evident, from the 
Structure of the Eye, that the Optic Nerve, as ſoon as it has 
entered the bony Orvie of the Eye, together with the Perio- 
ſteum, which lines its inner Side, and has diſpoſed of the exter- 
nal Covering, which it receives from the Dura Mater, for the 
Formation of the Tunica Cornea; I ſay, tis evident, from the 
Structure of the Eye, that after this, by another Membrane, 
or Covering, which it receives from the Pia Mater, it forms 
the Tunica Uvea, the Proceſſus Ciliares, and Pupil of the Eye, 
and that its medullary Subſtance conſtitutes that ſoft and pul- 
pou Coat called the Retina. Beſides, tis well known, that the 

etina receives the Images of viſible Objects, and conveys them 
thro* the Optic Nerve to the common Senſory, where, by their 
means, the Ideas of Sight, or Viſion, . are excited; hut tis 
equally plain, that, in order to perceive external Ot jects, a 
certain Tenſion of the nervous Parts is nece ; which Ten- 
fion conſiſts in a due Influx of the nervous Fluid; But ſince, i 
a Gutta Serena, there is a Paralyſis of the Optic Nerve, 
conſequently of the Retina, the Uvea, and Praceſſus Cihares 3 
hence it muſt Honey 12 „ * neither tenſe, = 
tranſmit the Rays of Light, but il appe 2 
dilated, by reaſon of the Relaxation of the Proceſſu iliares. 
Nor is there, in this Caſe, any other Fault to be obſerved in 
the Eye, ſince the Motion of the Humours, and of the Muf- 
cles, which ſerve to move the 


Eyes, is repay and natural ; 
which may be owing to this additional Reaſon, that the Muf⸗ 


At other times the Sight is gradually loſt, which 14 


the Optic Nerve, but from other Nerves, that 
vi 


renders them paralytic, 2 about their Origin, that 
is, their Thalami, along which they run, or about thoſe Parts 
of themſelves which enter the Orbits of the Eyes: The Cauſe 
may alſo lie concealed in the Optic Nerve itſelf, and that too in 
the Blood-veſlels, wrapt up in the very Middle of it; the Reali- 

of which Veſſels, not only our later Anatomiſts, but even 

epfer himſelf, (L. de Cicut. aguat. p. 127. N have demon- 
ſtrated. If theſe Veſſels, which ſo many Branches, as it 
were, from the Carotids, or any of the reſt of the Branches of 
the Carotids which ſurround the Orbit, ſhould happen to be 
ſtuffed with ſtagnant Blood, they preſs upon and diſtend the 
medullary Tubes of the Nerves ; and, at the ſame time, hinder 
the Return of the Lymph thro' the Veſſels which ſurround the 
Nerves. This ſeems to be the Cauſe of a periodical Gutta 
Serena, which ceaſes upon the Removal of the Stagnation of the 
Blood: It is, beſides, very probable, that, in a ſpurious Amau- 
roſis, a Serum lodging itſelf within the Coats of the Eye, eſpe- 
cially within the Tunica Cornea, is to be looked on as the Cauſe ; 
in which Caſe, the AMux of the nervous Fluid being too flow, 
a ſmall Quantity of it only enters, which leaves no more of the 
DP of Seeing, than is ſufficient to diſtinguiſh Light from 

kneſs. 


VII. 


Tho” the Diſeaſe now under Conſideration may afflit Per- 
ſons of all Ages, and of every Sex, when violent external Cauſes 
concur to its Production; ſuch as Blows on the Head, Con- 
cuſſions of the Brain, or any other Accident, that may occaſion 
a Stagnation of the Humours about the Optic Nerves ; yet 
when it ariſes from internal Cauſes, it generally falls to the Lon 
of the Plethoric, the P tic, the ectic, and the Old, 
or of thoſe who have a weak Head, and a frailSyſtem of Nerves, 
either thro* preceding Exceſſes of Paſſion; long Grief, anxious 
Care, too much Watching and Application, unſeaſonable Stu- 
dying, reading ſmall Print in a full Light, t Debauches ; 
and, in fine, by being long expoſed to the Cold, or labourin 
under the Misfortune of an hereditary Weakneſs. This Biß 
eaſe agrees with the other Diſorders of the Brain, in this Cir- 
cumſtance, that it is founded on the Want of a due Tone and 
Spring in the Parts of the Brain itſelf. 


VIII. 


If we conſider the ſecondary and more remote Cauſes of a 
Guita Serena, they may be properly enough reduced to Reple- 
tion and Inanition. To the Claſs of * belongs that 
Gutta Serena, which takes its Riſe only from a Stagnation of 
Blood, more or leſs thick in thoſe Nerves of the Brain which 
are contiguous to the Optic Nerve. This Species of the Diſ- 
eaſe is not only ſometimes tranſitory and periodical, but even 
admits of a Cure, when it ha not to be of a long ſtanding. 
This Degree of the Diſeaſe is incident, Firff, to thoſe who are 
of a very plethoric Habit of Body, upon their uſing too violent 
Exerciſes, Baths that are too warm, or giving way to immo- 
derate T of : A Casz of this Kind is to be 
found in Conſult. Med. Sect. Caſe 42. Secondly, to Women 
that bear Children, either in the Birth itſelf, and then it is occa- 
ſioned by the violent Conſtrictions of the lower Belly, throw- 
ing the Humours up to the Head with uncommon Force ; or 
after the Birth, if it has been difficult, and eſpecially, if there has 
been any Defect in the Lochial Evacuations : r_ in 
CenT. 5. on 568. mentions a Caſe of this Kind, which, 
he ſays, was ſoon cured by Bleeding: It is likewiſe to be ob- 
ſerved, that the Hemicrania, or Megrim, which ſucceeds Child- 
birth, moſt frequently terminates in Blindneſs. Thirdly, to 
Women who labour under a Suppreſſion of their Menftrual 
Diſcharges, or any 1 Diſorder; a Caſe of which kind I 
have given in Conſult, Med. Set. Caſ. 44. Pechlinus alſo, 
Lib. 1. Obſ. 24. makes mention of a Gutta Serena, which, in 
Conjunction with a Head-ach, Month afflicted a Patient 
who had her Menftrual Diſc ive. Foutthly, to thoſe 
who labour under hypochondriacal or hyſterical Diſorders ; and 
to thoſe who are racked with violent Spaſms of the lower Belly, 
by which the Humours are forced up to the Head : Hence is 
t remarkable Caſe which is related of a Gutta Serena, which 
ſucceeded a vehement Colic, accompanied with a Conſtipation 
of the Belly, which being cured by a Clyſter, the Gutta Serena 
was forthwith removed, 3 7 


IX. 


But as a Gutta Serena, which ariſes only from a Stagnation 
of Blood, is tranſitory ; ſo, on the other 2 if it continues 


= or ſeizes phlegmatic Patients, or ſuch as are of a bad 

it of Body, by letting fall its ſerous Part, as a Load, on the 

Ta, f renders the Diſeaſe long, and very often incurable: 
OT. 1. 


AMA 


it is therefore no ited Thing; that a Gutte Serend 
ſhould ariſe from a Purple Fever, the Itech, Ulcers, or Achor:, 


ro N e 2. 
6. P. 28.) ;; nor is it ſurpriſing, that Children who are weak - 
ly, or — with be ſubject to it | eſpecklly 
in Caſes where the Meaſles have not come out well ; or where 
the Inteſtines abound with Worms. A Gutta Serena alſo hap- 
ow after acute Diſcaſes, malignant Fevers, the Small-pox, or a 
hrenitis, the Humours falling, by 'I'ranſlation, upon the Optio 
Nerves. Sometimes Perſons of a plethoric, or of a bad Habit 
of Body, become blind by ſtrong P or Vomits (as Gulden- 
Hee, L. 1. Epift. 20. P. 498. has obſerved) : But Mercurials, 
unſkilfully adminiſtered to Bodies abounding with impure Juices, 
do, of al other Medicines, contribute the moſt efeQually to 
the rn this Diſorder, by occaſioning an obſtinate Stag- 
nation of the Lymph. 

. X. 

Theſe Cauſes belong to the Claſs of Repletion ; but under 
the Title Inanitian, are comprehended all exceflive and immo- 
derate Profuſions or Diſſipations of the vital Juices, which, as 
Experience teaches us, are ſrequently ſucceeded by a Gutta Se- 
rena, Which more eſpeoially comes on aftet great "7 es z 
and a Blindneſs has been particularly obſerved to follow a plen- 
tiful Vomiting of Blood, too t a Quantity taken away by 
Bleeding from a Woman with Child, and after taking a 
Quantity from the Vein of the Forehead ( Bonetus, Ly I. Se. 
18. 0% 2. App.); for while the vital Humour is drawing 
away; the Vellels, which are diſtributed thro' the Brain, col- 


| hpſe, the Secretion of the nervous Fluid is diminiſhed, and 


thence ariſe Vertigos, Gutta Serenas, Faintings, and other 
Calamities : But what deſerves our principal Attention, is, the 
remarkable Conſent which, in this Caſe, is found betwixt the 
Eyes and the genital Parts; ſince we obſerve, that Blindneſs is 
frequently the Reſult of immoderate and ill-timed Embraces, 
of which Circumſtance I have made t Mention, and re- 
lated a Caſe of this Nature, Conſ. Med. Cent. 2. Sec. 3. Caſ. 104. 
For the lymphatic ſeminal Fluid is much of the Gme ature 
and Quality with that which is ſecreted in the Brain, and 
diſtributed through the Nerves ; for which Reaſon the more 
liberal and copious the Excretion of the former is, the more 
any and deficient the Secretion of the latter muſt be : Hence 
the Want of a due Tone in the nervous Parts, Weakneſs of 
Sight, and even Blindneſs itſelf, uſually follow. 


XI. 


The Gutta Serena is a very terrible and à very obſtinate Diſ- 
order; and tis particularly to be obſerved, that if it is a perſec̃t 
and inveterate one, or ſeizes old and worn-out Subject, it is 
ſo far from admitting of a Cure, that the moſt terrible Train of 

— and — 2 Diſorders generally ſupervene. This 

iſtemper, on the other hand, when of a ſhort ſtanding, when 
imperfect, or when its Cauſe is only ſeated in the Coats of the 
Eye, ſometimes admits of a Cure, eſpecially in young and robuſt 
Patients. That Kind of Gutta Serena alſo, which is periodi- 
cal, and the Effect of a Stagnation of the Blood, yields to 
Medicines, and may be cured ; but that Species of the Diſeaſe 
which is accompanied with paralytic Diſorders, or other Diſ- 
tempers of the Head, generally portends a Danger that can 
ſcarce be ſurmounted or — 


The CURE. 
I 


'The Cure of the Gutta Serena is very hard and difficult ; 
for this Reaſon, that the Force and Energy of Medicines can 
have but little Influence upon thoſe Parts which lie, as it were, 
remote, and hid within the Bones of the Skull : But this Cir- 
cumſtance ſhould not diſcourage the Phyſician from trying the 
Extent of his Art, and attempting the Cure by a Method 
accommodated and adapted to the Cauſes of the Diſorder : 
"This he may do by purſuing theſe two Intentions, that of dif- 


cuſſing the ſtagnant Humours, which compreſs the Nerves 3 


and that of ſtrengthening and invigorating the Parts 
IL . 

For obtaining the former, which is indeed the more difficult 
of theſe Intentions, generous, and what we call Herculean 
Medicines, are to be called in to our Aſſiſtance. Thus, if a 
ſerous Humour, poured in upon the Brain, ſhould happen to 
ſtagnate there, which is commonly the Caſe with Patients that 
are phl tic, cachectic, of bad Habits, or who have had 
Puſtles ruck back into their Blood, and eſpecially if the Diſ- 
order be of a ſhort Date, great Good niay be expected from the 
actual Caute lied to the back Parts of the Head, or the 
Nape of the Neck ; in lieu of which a Seton may alſo be ſub- 


ſtituted. Theſe Remedies operate in a two-fold Manner ; 


that is, partly 
tremulous and 


Brain ; and 
Pppp 


exciting Pain, for thus they communicate a 
> Gone Firm to the minuteſt Fibres of the 


partly by promoting the Afflux of the Humours 2 


- 


the Parts where the Wound is made, to which they generally 
drain, they draw off the Juices from the Brain, and 

© Parts a : And; indeed,” if, in this Caſe, any Relief is to 
be expected, it is rather to be looked for from theſe Remedics, 
than from Veſicatories and Fontanels. 


III. 


But if this Malady takes its Riſe from a Stagnation of the 


Blood, which is the Caſe with Perſons of plethoric Habits, of 


florid and ruddy Complexions, of full and ftrong Pulſes, and 
of thoſe who have any habitual Excretions of Blood retained ; 
F ſay, in theſe Caſes, we are to beware of the afore-mentioned 
Remedies, and muſt rather begin the Cure by S In this 
Intention, it is very proper to take Blood from the Feet; but 
tis ſtill more uſeful and advantageous to open the Veins of the 
Forehead, and the temporal Arteries ; and, indeed, Nature her- 
ſelf ſeems to have pointed out this Method of Cure; for Exam- 
ples have ſufficiently proved to us, that blind Perſons, who have 
received Wounds in the Forehead, which were followed by 
plentiful Hemorrhages, have, by that very Means, recovered 
the Uſe of their Sight. Leeches may alſo be uſed at proper 
Seaſons, and even applied to the Anus, in caſe an hemorrhoidal 
Flix is ſtopt. If an Hemorrhage from the Noſe ſhould be 
ſuppreffed, a Probe may be thruſt up them, in order to bring it 
on again, that ſo a ſpeedy and efficacious Vent may be given to 
the Blood. oy 


In a Gutta Serena, as well as all other Diſorders of the Eyes, 


it is of ſingular Uſe to keep the Belly looſe, that fo the ſtagnat- 
ing Humour in the Head may be drawn downwards : For this 
Purpoſe, the Medicines to be uſed ſhould not be ſtrong and 
violent Purgatives, but mild and gentle Laxatives, in Con- 
junction with Corroboratives, of which Kind are the Balſamico- 
cephalic Pills. My balſamic Pills may likewiſe prove uſeful, if 
made up with Mercurius Dulcis, and the Extrattum Panchyma- 


gogum of Crollius, Nor are pretty ſharp Clyſters to be deſpiſed 


in this Caſe ; nay, their Efficacy is very conſiderable, if Coſ- 
tiveneſs of the lower Belly ſhould happen to accompany the 
Diſeaſe, * 


When the Diſorder is — inveterate, and founded on an 
obſtinate Stagnation of the Lymph in thoſe Veſſels which ſur- 
round the Optie Nerves, then, after the Uſe of the Medicines 
already propoſed, our _ Hopes are placed in ſtrong Diſcu- 
tients, eſpecially when uſed internally ; of which Kind there 
are two, which have the Advantage of all others, that Sulphur 
of Antimony corrected in the Manner ordered by me, and Cin- 
nabar ; of theſe two the following Powder may be made : 


Take of native Cinnabar prepared, of Crabs-eyes, of pre- 
pared Amber, each two Drams ; of the volatile Salt of 
Amber, and of Hartſhorn, each ten Grains: Mix them 
up into a Powder, which divide into twelve Parts ; to each 

of which, three or four Grains of the Sulphur of Anti- 

 mony may be added. This Powder is to be taken eve 
Evening, and next Morning an Infuſion of Balm, Fenne 
ſeed, and Valerian-root, is to be drank ; and if the Diſ- 
temper will not yield to theſe Medicines, we are. to have 
recourſe to a gentle Salivatien, by which I have known 
ſome cured of an Amauroſu. 


VI. 


Along with the above-mentioned Remedies, external Diſcu- 
tients, nervous and balſamic Medicines, are to be uſed: Of 
this kind Sternutatories have a remarkably diſcutient Quality 
and eſpecially volatile Sal Amnioniac dried, and incorpora 
with Oil of Sage, Oil of Marjoram, and Balſam of Peru, 
ſnuffed-up the Noſe ; or, which is ſtill more effectual, Extract 
of Guaiacum Wood; in the Form of Reſin, which remains 
after an Evaporation. of the Decoction of that Wood, and was 
diſcovered by myſelf. Two or three Grains of this, taken up 
the Noſe, excite a Sneezing, and powerfully. draw the Ph. 
from all Parts of the Head. A Bag likewiſe, ſtuffed with V 
rian-root, Fennel-ſeed, and Roſe-flowers, and beſprinkled with 
the Water called, by the French, L' Eau d' Arquebuſade, may 
be applied to the 55 or the Steam of the Infuhon, men- 
tioned in the preceding Paragraph, may be admitted into them. 
But, of all other Medicines, my Balſamum Vite is the moſt 
powerful, when Part of it is rubbed on the Temples, and Part 
of it dropt upon Sugar, and ſwallowed down; for, by uſing it 
in this manner, I have often carried off this Sort of Blindneſs, 


which has not been of a long ſtanding. SY 
| PrxacTicat CavuTions. 


Before Cauteries and Setons be uſed, the Body muſt be 
drained not only of its too great Quantity of Blood and 
Humours, but alſo of their Impuritics ; and the firſt Organs of 
Digeſtion muſt be cleared of all manner of Impurities: For 
which purpoſe Bleeding, mild Laxatives, and Medicines that 


- whillt at the ſame time no 


' till continued to live a ſedentary 


AMN | 


y dilute and cleanſe the Blood, are previouſly to be uſed.” The 


ſame Caution ought” to be uſed with regard to Sternutatories ;' 
for if ſhould be adminiſtered before the Body and Head are 
ſufficiently purged, they would occaſion a violent Aflux of 
Humours to the Head ; but when the Body is duly prepared, 
they are of ſingular Advantage in the Beginnings of the! . 
IL | 

Of corroborating Medicines, which ate, at the ſame time, 
poſſeſt of a diſcutient Quality, my Balſamum Vitæ is one of 
the moſt efficacious againſt.a Gutta Serena, eſpecially if it pro- 
ceeds from the falling of a ſerous Humour u the Optic 
Nerves of phle matic Paticns ; in which Caſe, I have known 
this Balſam applied, upon Linen Cloths, to the Head and Fore- 
head, about the Beginning of the Diſeaſe, entirely to remove 
the Blindneſs. But greater Caution is to be uſed in Bodies full 
of Blood, where the great Quantity and Congeſtion of Blood 
has brought on the Diſorder ; for, in that Caſe, Lemperance, 
and ſuch Medicines as not only diminiſh the Maſs of Blood 
but likewiſe check the Rapidity of its Motion, are moſt 


n m. | 


As to the Uſe of external Applications, every one muſt ſee, 
that they are plainly of no Moment, in a true and inveterate 


Amauroſis, becauſe their Virtues cannot reach the Parts affect- 


ed ; but when the Fault is not in the Optic Nerve itſelf, but 
rather in the Eye, and its Humours, or other Parts, then topical 
Applications are of conſiderable Importance ; the chief of which 
are, either a Fomentation of the oction of V alerian-root, 
Cubebs, and Fennel-ſeed, made with Water and Wine, and 
conveyed into the Eyes, by means of a Funnel for that Purpoſe, 
or Cataplaſms made after the following manner : 


Take of the Roots of Angelica, of Maſter-wort, and Vale- 
rian, each two Ounces ; of the Herb Chervil, German 
Leopard's-bane, of the Flowers of Elder, Lavender, and 
Roſes, each three Pugils ; of the Seeds of Fennel and Dill, 
each one Dram and an half; cut and beat them to a Pow- 
der, which boil in uantities of Roſe-water, and 
the Water called by the French L' Eau d Arguebuſade. 


IV. 


Sometimes the Cure of an obſtinate Amauroſis is moſt ſeaſon- 
ably and advantageouſly attempted by Hunger and Abſtinence, 
which are principally conducive to this Purpoſe, in impure and 
cacochymic Conſtitutions, and ſuch as abound with Blood and 
Juices ; but this Method previouſly requires the Patient to be 
gently, but at the ſame time effectually, purged. If a Cure is 
intended this way, the Patient muſt eat only a little boiled 
Bread, a little roafted Flefh, and Raiſins ; he muſt carefully 
avoid all Wine and Ale, and drink a Decoction of e! 
Liquorice, Raiſins, and Fennel-ſeed ; in which Courſe he m 
pri for three or more Weeks, as the State of the Diſeaſe 


require, 


There is great Hope of curing a Gutta Serena, which ſeizes 
young Girk and Children after the Small-pox, the Meaſles, and 
other eruptive Diſorders ; for as the Years of Maturity ap- 
proach, and the Menſtrual Diſcharges begin to appear, it either 
quits the Patient of its own Accord, or is ſurpriſugly leſſened; 
and at this Seaſon there is-particular Occaſion tor roger Means 
to affiſt and promote the Menſtrual Diſcharge, a ſingular Exam- 
ple of which Caſe I have given, Sy. Tom. 4. P. I. Cap. 8. 

CASES flated, and Anſwers, F 
A Man, thirty Years old, about fix Years. ago, expoſed his 
y to a ſudden Cold, after he tad been . By hard 
ur, and violent Exerciſe ; hence he felt a peg Fan in his 
Head, and happening, at the fame time, to get a Contuſion of 
his Right Eye, he who Ag Sight of it to be very weak ; 
o Fault or Defect appeated externally : 
He therefore had recourſe to Various Remedies, Veſicatories, 
Fontanels, Collyriums, and Pürgatives, but all to no Purpoſe, 
Before he had remained two Years in this Condition, he was 
ſeized with the Itch, after which the Diſorder was alſo con- 
vey'd to his other Eye ; the Sight of which was not only wm 


but he alſo perceived Sparks and Atoms dancing before it 
ſaw every Object double with it. He was beſides Haraſſed with 
a prodigious Ripeing of his Ears, great Weakneſs of the Stoma 


Eructations, and Flatulencies, Coſtiveneſs, and ſpaſmodic Pairs 
in his Joints ; his Complexion was of a livid Colour, and he 
Life, which called for a fre- 
quent Exerciſe of the Mind, and much Writing. 2 
REF LIEGT ION. 
This Indi ſpoſition deſerves the Name of a beginning, g, and,” 2s 
et, 1 85 Guttd Serena, and has its in the Optic 
' © Nerve, and in the Brain ;-for which Reaſon, no Fault appears 
externally. 
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It zriſcs from the | ; 
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ity of ihe 
| Blood and Hemoute ; for daily Experience "teaches us, that 


People of ſeorButic, eacochymic, and cacheftic Conſtitu- 
tions, are much ſubject to Diſorders of the Eyes from an 
internal Cauſe, and that in them the Diſtemper is convey'd 
from one Eye to the other. The Itch of the Patient now 
under our Conſideration, his bad Digeftion, his Flatulencies, 
the Pains in his Joints, and the Singing of his Ears, all con- 
cur to prove the bad and corrupted State of his Fluids, which 
was originally bro on 1 ſedentary Life, as well as 
the expoſing of his when hot, to a ſudden Cold: By 
this means alſo, a Foundation was laid for the Weakneſs of 
his Sight; for, in Conſequence of this, the repreſſed Humours 
flowed more plentifully to the fore Parts of the Brain, and 
his Right Eye happening to be eontuſed, obſtinatel crowded 
upon its Nerves, which were now weakened by the Contu- 
ſion. It had been eaſier to have removed this Diſorder, in its 
Infancy, by Medicines ; but now it is become invete- 
rate, AA 1 ſo much Ground, the Taſk is altoge- 
ther difficult. But I am not of Opinion, that we are, for 
this Reaſon, to loſe our Courage, or give way to Deſpair : 
It is our Bufinefs, rather, firſt to attempt the rendering the 
Juices mild and balfamie, and then to ſet about ſtrengthen- 
ing and invigorating the nervous Parts which have weak> 
ened, The former of theſe Intentions is anſwered by De- 
coctions of the Woods, antimonial Tinctures, abſorbent and 
diaphotetic Powders, Purgatives made up of the Gums, and 
a proper Regimen, with regard to the Non-naturals. The 
latter is anſwered by Plaſters, made with ceptalic and aro- 
matic Oils, liquid Balfams, and reſinous Gums, _ to 
the Forehead and Temples : Spirit of Wine alſo, ſtrongly 
_ impregnated with Camphire, and mixed with Eſſence of 
Peruvien Balſam ; and, laſt of all, my Balſamum Vitæ, are 
proper in this Caſe. If theſe Means, for a conſiderable time 
thiſted in, do not anſwer the Intention; and if the vital 
uices are not, by them, rendered ſufficiently ſweet and bal- 
ſamic, it will not be amiſs to raiſe a gentle Salivation, which 
is moſt coriveniently done by Preparations of Cinnabar, or 
Zthiops Mineral: However, after ſufficiently purging the 
firſt Organs of Digeſtion by the Cephalic Pills, or any other 
— , let the Æthiops Mineral be given every Morn- 
ing, to — of ten Drams, with half a Dram of Sugar, 
and two Drops of the Oil of Turtiſb Balm, for three or more 
Weeks, as 8 require; and let the Patient have, 
for his Drink, a Decoction of China Root, with Raiſins and 
Cinnamon ; and uſe, at the fame time, a proper Diet and 
Regimen. By this Method I have known Perſons happily 
recovered, who, by violent Contuſions of the Head, have 


been in imminent Danger of becoming blind, but yet not 
without the Uſe of Externals. 
Cassz IL 


A Girl, ſeven Years old, of a weak and tender Conſtitution, 
and of a livid unwholſome Complexion, which often aſſumed 
a yellowiſh Caſt, fell into a flight Fever, attended with a Pain 

her Back and Head, and with a Vertigo when ſhe ſtood up. 
On the third Day, after the Fever ſeized her, her Skin was all 
covered over with little red Eruptions ; to prevent the farther 
ſpreading” of which, temperating and gently expelling Medi- 
eines, my with a low Regimen, were preſcribed, Not- 
withſtanding which, theſe Eruptions ſometimes diſappeared ; 
upon which Occaſion ſhe complained of Shiverings, and ſome- 
times broke out again, with an intenſe Heat of the Skin : 
Beſides ſhe complained, eſpe ially about the ſeventh-Day, of an 
intolerable Pain in ber Head and Eyes; and when ſhe was after- 
wards cured of this Diſorder, ſhe was, on a ſudden, fo 
er of her Sight, that ſhe could ſee nothing at 
all: No Fault or Defect appeared externally in her Eyes, unleſs 
that the Pupil ſeemed to be a little larger, and more dilated, than 


REFLECTION. 


This Diſeaſe, which brought an the Gate Bens, was the 
Fever, a Diſeaſe much incident to Children, eſpeci 


thoſe of cachectie Conſtitutions, who, thro* the Weakneſs 
of their Stomach, and the Want of in the Bile, con- 
tract a great deal of impure Serum; for the Purple Fever is 


occaſioned by an impure and acrid Serum, ſtagnating in the 
fmall glandular Ducts, which Serum is, by the feveriſh Com- 
motion, protruded into the Habit. If the Quantity of this 
Serum is greater than it ſhould be, or if the Conſtitution is 
weak, or, which amount to the ſame, if the Patient be 


deſtitute of ſuch Motions as are neceſſary for expelling it, 
| hence #t ens, that a Taint is even communicaaed to the 
ſolid Parts by the corrupt Juices, which ſtagnate here and 


2 —.— and rs won D For ——— obſerve, that 
0 ering umptiors, flow Fevers, Diarrhceas 

 Headachs and Meygrims, not only accompany, but alſo ſuc- 
_  ceed this Niſcaſe. Hence” tis pretty plain, that in the pre- 
| fent Caſe, this Serum falling upon the Head, and eſpecially 


AMA 


on the Optic Nerves, brought on the Gutta Serena; the Cure 
of which conſiſts chiefly in purging the Body of the cor- 
rupted Maſs of ſerous Humours, which have yed a 
Taint from the Purple Fever, and in draining them the 
Head. For which Iatention, beſides in Purifers of the 
Blood, — Diaphoretics, and Laxatives, I 
ſay beſides theſe, Veſicatories are of ſingular Service, pro- 
vided only they be applied betimes ; for by drawing the acrid 
Serum to the Skin or Surface of the „ they rid the 
Head of it. Beſides, we are to endeavour by mild and bal- 
ſamic Stomachics, to reſtore 8 and a vigorous di- 
geſtive Faculty, to the Stomach, that ſo a generous Chyle, 
and laudable Juices, may be generated. * 
| | Cas III. 


A Girl nine Years old, who during the whole Courſe of her 
Life had been troubled with Defluxions of Rheum, 
and Tumours of the Glands of her Neck, her Noſtrils — 
ſometimes extraordinarily dry, was ſeized with a Vertigo, an 
{6 great Pains in her Back, and Hypochondria, that - 
ing and Head- uch coming on at the ſame time, ſhe was oblig'd 
to keep her Bed. Growing better in a few Days, ſhe again 
expos'd herſelf to the open Air, which was then — ; 
but relapſing, ſhe was ſeiz'd with ' a' prodigious Vertigo, a 
Swelling of her Face, and a flight Fever, attended with the 
Purples. Soon after, being heated by a ſtrong Commotion of 
Mind, ſhe fell into an epileptic Fit, during which her Teeth 
nd _— upon each other, her Eyes were fixed and 
ring, her Senſes loſt, and her Pulſe vehement and unequal. 
About an Hour after ſhe had recover'd from this Paroxyſm, ſhe 


became quite blind, and amidſt the exquiſite and racking Pains of 
her Head 


„ threw up, by a Vomit, a conſiderable Quantity of 
bilious Filth. By injecting a Clyſter, and adminiſtering anti- 
fpaſmodic, abſorbent, and diaphoretic Medicines, her Vomit- 
ings and Head-ach were render'd leſs, but her Blindneſs re- 
mained the ſame for four Days ; on every one of which the 
above-mentioned Paroxyſms return'd. hen her continual 
Watchings bore hard upon her, and her Pains began again to 
rack her vehemently, in the Evening a few Grains of the Pilulæ 
de Cynogloſſo were preſcrib'd, upon which ſhe had an eafier 
Night than uſual ; and when next Morning, ſhe took in an In- 
fuſion, by way of Tea, a little of the Oleum Cajaputi, her 
whole Body was cover'd with a plentiful Sweat; and the all on 
a ſudden recover'd her Sight : But an Hour after the Head-ach 
returning, ſhe was ſeiz'd with a total Blindneſs ; and next Day 
all her Spaſms and Pains being lefſen'd, her Sweat return'd 
with ſo much Succeſs, that the Patient by means of its long 


+ Continuance, was, in fixteen Days time, reſtored at once to 


her Sight and Health. 
REFLECTION. 


1. This Caſe ſhews us what terrible Miſchiefs 
duced by the acrid Serum protruded to the Skin in the Purple 
Fever, when 'tis retain'd within the Body. It frequently 
happens, that it lies dormant in the Body for ſome time, and 
only by ſome accidental Cauſe begins to exerciſe its Tyranny. 
In the preſent Caſe, two accidental Cauſes concurr'd, the 
Commotion of her Mind, and her being expoſed to the 

Cold, by both which violent Spaſms were brought upon the 
nervous Syſtem ; and the Cold affecting the Skin, the hoxious 
Humours were in too great a Quantity driven inwards, and 
eſpecially towards the Head, 

2. The, Blindneſs which happen'd in this Caſe deſerves to be 
call'd Spaſmodic, ſince by Spaſms of the external and lower 
Parts, the Humours, being driven forcibly upwards, affected 
not only the Membranes of the Brain, whence the Epilepſy 

roceeded, but likewiſe the nervous Membranes of the Eyes. 
ence it happen'd, that plentiful Sweats coming on, the 
acrid Serum was evacuated, the Spaſms baniſh'd, and all the 
other Symptoms remov'd. 9 | 
« En; + Bo Ws 1 | 3 

An Infant, ſcarce yet a Quarter old, was ſeized with the 

Small-pox, which not ſuppurating, nor coming out as it 

ſhould have done; difa d again in three Days time. After 

this, the State of his Health being bad and inconſtant, he was 

frequently troubled with Defluxions of Rheum, and before a 

Year was expir'd, a kind of Hardneſs appear'd in his Abdomen. 

For removing this Symptom, beſides other Medicines, he had a 

Vomit given him twice in one Week, by which ſpont: 

Vomitings, and a Looſeneſs of his Belly, were brought on, and 

continued for ten Days. Then theſe Excretions ceafing; the 

Swelling of his Abdomen fell, but a great Weakneſs ſucceeded ; 

notwithſtanding which'a good A and a Habit of 

ing well, continued , Laſt „ he was ſeized with a 

total Loſs of Sight, his Eyes remaining, to 2 with- 

out any Defect; his Body, tho' ſuſficientiy muſcular for one of 
his Age, was yet fo weak and languid, that when he was 
raiſed from his Bed, his Joints ſeem d, as it were, to collapſe 

and yield under him; a Trembling frequently ſeiz'd * 

m, 


be pro- 
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Artt, his Head ſwell'd, it was with great Difficulty he 

could . His Bell ſufficiently looſe, and his Appetite 

— t his Noſtrils were continually dry, and frequent Sweats 
out upon him. | 


REFLECTION. 


The Cauſe of the Symptoms, which ſucceed the Small-pox, 
now at a Stand, — erous Plethora, or a great Abundance 
of thick and impure mand Lymph in the Body, which 
is no uncommon Caſe with moſt Infants, Hence Defluxions 
of Rheum on the Ears, Noſtrils, Eyes, and Head, are not 
more incident to Perſons of any Age, than to Infants and 
Children. In our preſent Patient indeed, the ſtopping of 
the 5 laid the Foundation for the ſubſequent I rain 
of Diſorders ; for the excrementitious Humours, which in 
other Caſes uſe to be thrown off by this Species of Exanthema, 
being retain'd in the Body, corrupted the ſerous and lym- 
phatic Juices; the Puſtles not being duly thruſt out, by 
reaſon, probably, of a natural Weakneſs of the Nerves : 
Hence aroſe the Catarrhs, and the Hardneſs of the Abdomen. 
And a Tranſlation happening of the ſerous Matter to the 
Brain, and ſpinal Marrow, hanna ſprung ytic Relaxa- 
tions of various Parts, as of the Eyes, the Tongue, and the 
Nerves, which go off to the Feet and Arms, 

The Cure of this terrible Diſorder conſiſts almoſt wholly in 
the Uſe of internal Medicines, which muſt be calculated at 
once to remove the V iſcidity, and leflen the _ of the 
Lymph. 
following Method : After purging the Body with a ſufficient 
Nm of GCornachinus's Powder, let the Patient take every 

orning of the Powder made of well prepar d Cinnabar, 
five Grains; Crabs-eyes, eight Grains; and of Mercurius 
dulcis, half a Grain. After uſing this for ſix Days, let a 
Laxative be again taken. And then, after taking the Pow- 
der for ſix Days more, let the Laxative be repeated. Under 
this Courſe, let the. Patient have for his Drink a Decoction 
of three Ounces of Sarſaparilla Root, of the Bark of Saſſa- 
fras Wood, three Drams ; of Salt of Tartar, half a Dram, 
boil'd in a cloſe Veſſel with twelve Pints of Spring-water, 
which let him alſo drink inſtead of Tea. Let his Food alſo 
be attenuating, and let him eat no Fleſh, but what is roaſted, 
and fine Wheat Bread, and theſe too in a very ſmall Quan- 
tity, After this, for about eight Days, let his Body be put 
into a Bath of common Water, Wheat-bran, and ek ; 
after which, let the Nape of his Neck, and his Os Sacrum, 
be anointed with Unguentum Nervinum. Internally, let 
him continue the Uſe of the above-mentioned Decoction; 
and a little before his Meals, let him drink, in order to 
ſtrengthen his Stomach, an Elixir made of the Eſſence of 
white Burnet, and red Gentian, each half an Ounce ; Sweet 
Spirit of Nitre two Drams ; and Oil of Mace, Cedar, and 
Cinnamon, of each ſix Dro Externally, let him apply to 
his Noſtrils the dry volatile Sal Ammoniac, impregnated 
with the unadulterated Oil of Marjoram, I do not in the 
leaſt doubt, but the Conſequences of this Method will be 
very good. 


*S I; 3 wu 


A twelve Years old, ſubject for ſome Years paſt to Ca- 
tarrhs, ' Heavineſs, and a Cough, a moiſt Seaſon and Northerly 
Winds coming on, was ſeized with a Fever, attended with a 
Catarrh, which on the ninth Day was followed with a grievous 
Pain of the Head and Eyes, and at laſt, a total Blindneſs. No 
Deſect appear'd in his Eyes, unleſs that the Pupil contracted 
atſelf, and the Boy could but juſt diſtinguiſh Light from Dark- 
neſs; his Appetit: was good, and his Stools were 28 
After, therefore, he had laboured a whole Fortnight under this 
Diſorder, various kinds of Medicines being uſed to no Purpoſe, 
he was committed to my Care; and I made uſe of nothing but 
my balſamic Pills to be taken once a Week, and Linen Cloths 
ſoaked in my Balſam of Life, apply d twice a Day to his Fore- 
head and Temples ; by which means, accompany'd with the 
Blefling of Heaven, he in a few Weeks recovered his Sight 
entirely 


* * 


REFLECTION. 


'This Gutta Serena ſeems to be only a Baſtard one, which ariſes 
from a Defluxion of Serum ſurrounding the nervous Parts, 
which ſerve for the ſeveral Purpoſes of Sight and Viſion; for 

the Optic Nerve, inaſmuch as tis contain'd in the Brain, 
is in ſuch a Caſe almoſt free from all Hurt, n 
a moſt ſubtil Fluid to the nervous Parts of the Eye, whi 
being nevertheleſs compreſſed on all Sides by the ſerous Filth, 

. become 8 the Rays of Light, and an- 
ſwering the Purpoſes ihon. Hence, we frequently ob- 
ſerve, that Infants and Children, „ 

Conſtitutions, or who. are troubled with uxions of 
Rheum, labour under ſuch DefeQts both of 
ing, in which Caſe we preſcribe Medicines againſt the Ca- 
tarch ; but ſince fuch' were in our preſent Caſe uſed to no 
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I therefore think it adviſeable to proceed in the 


Secing and Hear- | 
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Purpofe, nothing remain d for us to do, but by corrobo- 

8 — 
to diſcu ting Juices, weaken'd 
Parts, Henan, Vol. 3; Cap. 4+ © Ta 
Some Caſes referr'd to in the preceding Diſſertation. 

| C A8 1. "oof 

A Man thirty ſeven Years old, of a ſanguine melancholic 
Confſtitugion, had from his Infaney been addicted very much 
to ſtudy," and reading in the Night ; but had applied himſelf 
that way in an uncommon ce, for the two Years, 
h_ 2 a ear en of on committed to his Care : For 
t y'd till late at Night, and roſe agai four next 
Morning. As he took nothi Sch — — t a Glaſs 
of burnt Wine, and as he uſed very little Drink at his Meals, 
he was always inclinable to be collive. Having liv'd in this 
way for about two Years and an half, upon a violent Fit of 
Anger, he was ſeiz'd firſt with a Head-ach, accompany'd with 
a Senſation, which is uſually call'd Formication. After which 
he became ſuddenly blind, with a Dulneſs of Hearing, faulter- 
ing in his Speech, and tenſive Pains in his Right Leg and 
Arm. Baths for his Feet were immediately order'd; and a 
Vein was open'd in the Left Foot, from which, as well as 
from that open'd in his Left Arm about a Fortnight before, 
no Blood was diſcharg'd : Upon this, Scarification upon the 
Nape of his Neck, and the Crown of his Head, which he 
had formerly been accuſtom'd to, but which had been omitted 
for the laſt two Years, were preſcrib'd ; and for removing his 
Coſtiveneſs, emollient Clyſters were injefted : Then his Sight 
return'd in ſome Degree, ſo that he could ſee better by a lighted 
Candle than one fees by the Light of the Moon; however he 
could not as yet read, but ſtill complain'd of ſmall Clouds be- 


fore his Eyes. 


1 call'd to a Conſultation, preſerib'd this Powder firſt 
OT all: | 


Take of Native Cinnabar hoes. Crabs-eyes, po = 
t o — 


par'd Amber, each two Drams ; of volatile Sal 
ber, and Hartſhorn, each ten Grains, and mix them up 
into a Powder. Let a Dram be taken for a Doſe. 

Then I preſerib'd the following Pills: 


Take of Mercurius dulcis, and of my Pills, each one Dram 


of the Extractum Panchym m of Crollius, half . 
Dram; of Extract of Caſtor, four Grains: Mix; and 
out of each Scruple make twenty Pills. | 

The Patient took twenty of theſe Pills every Morning for 


three Days ſucceflively ; then for five Days ſucceffively, in the 
Morning and at Night he took the Powder : Then the Pills 
for three Days more; then again the Powder; and thus he 
us'd them alternately. | 

I alſo ordered him the following Decoction: 


Take of Valerian-root, one Ounce ; Balm, one Handful ; 
Fennel-ſeed, two Drams : Cut and bruife them t 
This Powder is to be us'd like Tea: The Patient is to 
receive the Steam of it into his Eyes in the Morning ; and 
after taking the Medicines preſcrib'd, he is wo drink eight 
or ten Cups of the Infuſion itſelf. 


I alſo preſcribed him my Balſam of Life, and deſired him to 
y it to his Noſtrils, and anoint his Temples with it, I alſo 
order'd him to tal eight Drops of it in the Morning, in the 
before-mention'd Infuſion. Laſtly, he daily us'd Baths for his 
Feet, which reach'd as far as the Calfs of his , made with 
W heat-bran and Chamomile-flowers ; and by this Courſe duly 
>> 0 in, he ina few Weeks recover d the perfect Uſe of his 
ght. 


REFLECTION. 
Blindneſs which comes on ſuddenly, ſeems to be a Palſy, 
i the Separation of the 
tagnation about the Thalami of 
the Optic Nerves, the Compreſſion of which hinders the 
free Influx of the Animal and Nervous Fluid into the 
Optic Nerves : Hence ariſes a'Loſs of Sight, the Structure 
of the Eye remaining at the ſame time, to all Appearance, 
unalter d; for outwardly no Fault or Blemiſh can be diſ- 
covered in them. This Stagnation of the Serum proceeds 


from the 
of it 


RN the ſtu Coſtiyeneſs of his 
„and bis intermitting his uſual Evacuations of Blood 
by Cetebe or Scarification. We need not cherefore 


the Blood by the ſtrong of Mind, 
thrown upon n with an . uncommon. Force, and 
1 ſhould excite not only the heavy Pain 
2 ead, and Blindneſs, but alſo the ent and 


og Pais jn Hs Right Fook and Arm. it ſince the 


we may eafily conceive, that there ſtill remain'd ſome Hopes 
of reflati the Patient's Sight, 4 only proper Medi- 
cines ſhould be preſcrib'd, and duly and y admi- 
niſtred. me” 

For anſwering which Intention, | beſides Veneſection, Scarifi- 
cation, and tives, , thoſe Medicines are moſt proper 
which attenuate and diſcuſs the umours, and 


derive them from the Head, i ch ig to thoſe that 
are Ta, and leſs noble, and which invigorate and reſtore 
the whole Syſtem of weakened Nerves. * right mer- 
curial Preparatio 100 eſpecially thoſe of the cinnabarine 
kind, — and ſeaſo = meh, as are ng effectual for 


: — anten s d, — 55 e in Eu Caſes ; f 
have, on this Account, us'd them, and that too with 
remarkable Succeſs, in long and grievous Head-achs, Pal- 
ſies, and Epilepſies, not only with an Intention to pu purge, 
| but alſo. to promote a Diaphoreſis, which is the more eaſily 
brought about, by the Patient's drinking at the ſame time 
warm Infuſions imp ted with ſome © fiance of a dia- 
phoretic Quality. Having therefore remov'd the Cauſes, 
and attenuated the Humours ſtagnating about the Thalami of 


3 — Optic Neryes, 2 is more proper than to ſtrengtben 


the Brain, and nervous Syſtem, by the Uſe of 

the richeſt ics, as well externally as internally, to 

reſtore their priſtine Tone, . and Strength, to the 'd and 

weaken” Fes for which Purpoſes m liquid ſam is 

" greatly to be commended. From, the ee and ſucceſs- 
| Th of this Diſeaſe, we may infer, at Mercuri 
— Preparations of Cinnabar, — with the K. of 

ſamics, are extremely efficacious for removing Blindneſs, or 

the Gutta Serena, when not old and inveterate 3 nor is it to 

be doubted, but che like Practice would be attended with 


Succeſs in other terrible Diſorders of the Head and Brain, 


| which proceed from the Extravaſation and Stagna n 
Quantity of the ſerous Part of the Blood, provided only 
Diſorders are taken in r Hoffman, Conſult. Med. 
Cent. 1. Sect. 1. Caf. 42. | 22 x 1.31 2 
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3 Geile woman fark ne Years * = had in 
Her Conſtitution a Mixture, of — 3 Melancholy, having 


liv'd faxteen Y cars without a Huſband, and had Sram 92 0 


à perfect State of Health, except from her 
2 with a ſmall Difficulty of Breathing. is Gentle- 


happens to be expos d to Colds 1 had .... 
9 menſtrua A very irregular, for the Space of two _ 


Years ; ſometimes they were too copious, ſometimes ſup- 
9275 for 7 — Monde, and Ancing ed with Year they ceas d 
fs "Wag this, being often tro with Inflammations 
. her Ne always found | 
the Michck of 5 1726, they 


orce, accompanied with 


of Dilatation of the Iris, — — of Sight, which by 


A Bag fill'd with Valerian-root,. Fengwl- ed, 


e 


and then her Left Eye. Upon this, there enſued a kind ; > 
n „chat ſhe became quite inca- | 


hep Feet, - Collyriunis, Bags of dns. 
rh d to ber E » Purgatives, Mercurials, Sudo- 
n mix d Wr pur 4 wW- 

t the Symptoms were ſo ſoon being remoy d by 


the Patient very anxious and uncaſy. | 
REMARKS. 
If we look for the iminediate Cauſe of this „it ſeems 


to conſiſt 9 — — „ 


— 22 IN of the Which are natu- 


of hw nervous uid to the Retina is prevented ; and the 
Is by this means deſtroy d. r. N 
rp. on, of which we may be convitc'd by the t. 
moſt paralytic Dilatation of the Pupil — ha * — 
—— ſe — b on by top Lr an 
2 of „* to the Head and Eyes, and e to 
moſt contiguous to the Brain, Wan, Wia 5 
plain — 2 eſs, Pain, and Inflammation z — 
this Afflux was brought on, and is ſtill encourag d, 
225 the ceaſing of her menſtrual Diſcharges, and 
ber tion of Mind, and her being frequently expos d 
great Care muſt, in the firſt Place, be taken to free 


2 Eyes of the Humours which agnated in them, and to 
2 their flo to the ſame Parts for the future and 
0 the nervous and , membranous Parts of the Eye are to 


e ſtrengthen d, and the natural Ta aer of its ſeveral 
Humours reſtor! 


This is no eaſy. I Taſk in this inveterate Diſorder ; at leaſt, the 


Means commonly preſcrib'd in parallel Caſes, ſuch as Setons, 

Velicatories, Fontanels, urials, Collyriums, Diſcutients, 

— __ d Purgatives will all be us'd to no manner of 
ou ought not for this to Joſe all Hopes, nor 

hts of recovering the Patient SOR 


| 21 Ay that ſuch Medicines, as both from Reaſon and 


rience 1 have found effectual in the like Caſes, have not 


_— yet been us'd. I would therefore adviſe, that the Patient 


* have a continual Seton in her Neck, and that her 
N ſhould be kept open ; for which Purpole, two Ounces 
anna, mixt with one Ounce of Cream of Tartar, and 
—— twice. every Week, will be very N She muſt 


alſo, carefully abſtain, from drinking an or Fa in- 
als cet open. ron. draking.cay Wins or * 


reer of dha S 
parilla, each ſux — Fennel - ſeed, and of the 
ellated Aniſeed, each three Drachms ; of Liquorice-root, 
"None of Let theſe be cut, and beat together into a 
of which an Ounce and an half is to be boiled in 
— of War for Uſe. 


* 


Bal an” and 
r with the Water call d L' Eau d' Argquebufade, is 
to be apply d. to — and ſome times ſhe to falt 
« lowing Power Noſtrils sn 


=o Sal No ak ds one G 
| 2 ts e of Peru, a 


{ anc 


+ dhe, il alſo probably receiv conf * 3 
afuſion, by 2 Ta, ade. 8 2 ton 


| ran-roges n erbs Balm, Rope e, and Baſil, 
e of Fennel-ſeed, and C " each three 
Fe dere of which me ce n her 
yes raing a and ten, C W e 


every 
les ſaturated, are 0 be dran k. 


It will allo be worth ee g he . 
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manner above directed From this Courſe, if as yet a Poſ- 


libility of reſtoring Health remains, I doubt not but the Pa- 


tient will find the deſir d Effects. Hoffman, Conſult. Med. 
Cent. 1. Sec. 1. Caſ. 44- 
Celſut, ſpeaking of Venereal Commerce, gives this remarkable 
vice: Cavendum ne in ſecunda valetudine, adverſe pre- 
fidia conſumantur; that is, We ſhould be cautious of con- 
ſuming wantonly in a State of Health, what ſhould be our 
Support during Sickneſs. i 
As I am afraid there are many who do not attend to this Rule 
ſo much as would be convenient for them, perhaps the fol- 
lowing Caſe may be of ſome Importance to ſuch as have 
not yet utterly deftroy'd themſelves by an immoderate Pur- 
ſuit after Pleaſure. 


CASE III. 


A Weakneſs of Sight proceeding from an exceſſive Effufion of the 
= Seminal Matter. | 


A Youth of twenty five Years of Age, of a phlegmatico- 
ſanguine Habit, and who, from his very Infancy, had a 


tender Conſtitution, and a pale Complexion, happen'd in the 


ſeventh Year of his Age to fall into an Atrophy, and to appear 
conſumptive ; which Misfortune was, in all Probability, ecca- 
fion'd by his 
rid of his Diſeaſe gradually, he began to grow apace ; and when 
about fifteen Years of A e, learnt of a wicked School-fellow, 
the execrable Trick of Maſtupration, a Crime not to be men- 
tion'd, much leſs to be practis d, in a Country where Virtue, 
Decency, or Politeneſs, have the leaſt Regard paid them. 
He indulg'd himſelf in this vile and * Practice very 
frequently, even almoſt daily, from the fifteenth to the twenty 
third Year of his Age, and applied himſelf at the ſame time to 
writing in a very ſmall Character 3 by which means he con- 
eradted ſuch an exceſive Weakneſs of his Head and Eyes, 
that theſe latter were frequently convuls'd during his prepoſte- 
rous Entertainment. About four Years ago, when he was 
wickedly employ'd in this manner, and his Deſign upon the 
very Point of being executed, ſome Perſon or other unexpect- 
edly knock'd at his Chamber-door ; which Accident put him 
in ſo much Confuſion, that the ultimate Scene of his Diverſion 
was left unaccompliſh'd, Upon this, he immediately felt ſo 
exquiſite a Pain, and ſo vehement a Tenſion in his Teſticles, 
and Spermatic Veſſels, that he could not walk without the 
utmoſt Difficulty, The Force of his Genius, and the Sight of 
his Eyes, ſeemed at the ſame time to be diminiſhed and im- 
= Tho” he had the Danger, with which his execrable 


Practices tlu eaten'd him, full in View, yet after the Pains of 


his Teſticles were remov'd, he was ſo much infatuated, as to 
repeat his Crime. and begin afreſh his former Courſe ; but he 
was ſoon after ſein'd with the like Pain in his Genitals, and 
eſpecially in his Teſticles, where the Pain was accompany'd 
with a very conſiderable Tenfion. ' By the Uſe of external and 
internal Medicines, for about half a Year, he alſo got this 
Diſorder remov'd, but with ſome Difficulty. Soon after he 
was ſeir'd with a Swelling in thoſe Veſſels which go to the 
Left Teſticle. This Swelling appear'd larger than ordinar 
after his Meals, but was not accompany'd with Pain, anlels 
when by his Folly he brought a Stimulus en the Parts; but 
tho! it was void of Pain, it was attended with another unlucky 
Circumſtance, for it remains with him to this very Dey: To 
this was join'd ſo great a Weakneſs of his Head and Eyes, 
that when he was — to read any thing, he ſeem'd to be 
drunk, and fluſh'd with Wine. The Pupils of his Eyes were 
extremely dilated, his Eyes themſelves rack d with darting 
Pains, accompanied with ſome Degree of Tenſion. His Eye- 
lids ſcemed as' it were loaded and opprefs'd with à kind of 
Weight: in the Morning they were conglutinated t 
and water'd very much: But this was not all, for both 
of his Eyes, beſides the violent Pam with which they were 
rack'd, were alſo clogg'd and ſtuff'd with a whitiſte kind 
of Matter. In this deplorable State he was obliged to giye over 
Reading, and interrupt the Courſe of his Studies, for the Space 
of fix Weeks; during which Time he only em-loyed himſelf 
in Exerciſes and Recreation, and in taking the Medicines 
which were judg'd proper for one in his 
means he recover'd ; as to be able to apply himſelf to his 
Stutlies, for two or three Hours a Day, which he can fill do ; 
but if at any time he ſhould chance to protract his Application, 
and lengthen out his Studies, beyond their ſtated time; he is 
7 4 ſeiz d with the above - mention'd Symptoms. Be- 
a en . $47 een wa fot yer hin 
than a Skeleton; 4 hi te was god, yet h 
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Diunkenneſt. Bot when he got a juſter Senſe of Thitgs, and 
mer Practices, and from all Commerce with Women, he be- 
troubled with very frequent nocturnal : 
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inning too ſoon to drink Wine: But getting 


ther, 


raers 


ndition : By which * 


| Pollations { b 
found bis Body gradually more and more weakew'd, 


AM A 


and his Strength impair'd 3 that now what ſcems principally 
to be regarded, is the Removal of this Imbecillity. &©o 


"REMARKEKS. 


We learn from this Account, that Venery, us'd either too 
 foon, or too much, not onl — Strength of the 
Body in general, but alfo debilitates the noble Functions of 
the Brain and Eyes, to ſuch a Degree, that the Loſs be- 
comes almoſt irreparable, But what deſerves our principal 
Attention in the preſent Cafe, is the particular Time at 
which his Eyes more eſpecially began to ſuffer from his con- 
tinued, and almoſt daily, prepoſterous Venery. And indeed 
T have had an Opportunity of ſeeing a great many Caſes 
where Perſons well advanc'd in Years have by immoderate 
Venery, not only brought upon their Eyes Rednefs, darting 
Pains, accompanied with Tenſion, a heavy Senfation, as if a 
Weight was laid upon them, and a frequent ſhedding of 
Tears, but likewiſe ſuch a Weakneſs of Sight, that they 
were render'd incapable either to read or write; and I have 
found, that in theſe very Caſes, the Pupil was always dilated, 
as it is in a Gutta Serena, by reaſon of the weaken'd or loft 
Tone of the muſcular and nervous Fibres which ſurround it : 
But — need I ſtop here? ſince T myſelf knew two Caſes, 
in which a Gutta Serena itſelf was brought on by exceſſive 
Venery, and a long Series of Grief. Hence it appears, how 
great and ſurpriſing a Conſent there is between the Seminal 

arts, or rather the Spirituous Seminal Fluid itſelf, and the 
Fabric of the Eye, which is compos'd of the fineſt Mem- 
branes, Nerves, and Mufcular Fibres, as welt as the moſt 
clear and tranſparent Fluids. The Lymphatic Seminal Fluid 
is almoſt of ſame Nature and Quality with that Fluid 
which is ſecreted in the Brain, and diſtributed through all the 
Nerves of the Body; for which Reaſon, the more plentiful 
the Evacuation of the former is, the more ſcanty and defec- 
tive the Secretion of the other in the Brain muſt of courſe 
be. Hence alſo a Reaſon may be aſſign'd, why thoſe Youths 
who begin too early to the forbidden — of Venus, 
ſuſtain a conſiderable Loſs of Memory, and are render'd unfit 
for Study ; and likewiſe why Perſons farther advanced in 
Years, who are exceflively addicted to Venereal Pleaſures, 
loſe their Strength, and bring on a premature Death. 

But to return to our Caſe : We find alſo anothet obſervable Cir- 
cumſtance in it, which is, that upon his leaving this mon- 
ſtrous Practice, the nocturnal Pollutions appear d, the Rea- 
ſon of which is very plain; for the more copious and fre- 

uent the Afflux of the Humours, eſpecially of the Seminal 
atter, has been to the Organs deſtin'd for Generation, 
either by the Force of Imagination, or otherwiſe; I fay the 
more frequent and copious fuch an Afflux has been, the more 
the Spermatic Veſſels are dilated and relaxed, and the Semi- 
nal Juice, for that =_ Reafon, flows into them in a greater 
Quantity, and lays a Foundation for thole wanton Ideas, and 

' Seminal Excretions, which even during Sleep affect People 

of a warm Imagination. . 0 11 

As for what relates to the Cure of the Diſorder now under our 
Conſideration, I preſcrib'd the following Method, as moſt 


proper to be purſued : - | 
Firſt, let a Meaſure of Aſſes- mik, mixed with a third Part 
| of the Seller Waters,” be'taken every Morning. 


And at Night I preſcribed a Dram of the following Powder :' 


Take of Hartſhorn, philoſophically p d, and of Scuttle- 
bone, each half an Ounce; of Amber prepar'd, by the 
Inſtillation of Oil of Tartarper Deliquium, two Drams'; 


and of Cafcarillz-bark, one Dram: Mix up into's Powder 


Before and during this Cure, and aher i wil dere * 
—— native Fodou, in the Rllowing F de 
Take of the beſt Rhubarb,” one Dram; of Manna, one 


— Olnce}; 'of Nitre prepar'd' with Antimoriy, five Graids: 
Boi and diffolee over à gentle Fire, 8 'of 

Seher Water; and to the firain'd'Liguor add three Drops 
F che Oil ef Cedar: Mir for Uf. 
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b 
Symptoms of his Diſorder, and reſtor'd him to his uſual 


Health. FHoffman, Conſult. Med. Cent. 2. Sec. 3 
ny ig Ca,ss IV. | 
A Gentleman's Daughter, of twelve Years of Age, com- 


lain'd of Laſſitude, want of Appetite, Weakneſs, and darting 
ains in her Legs and Arms ; her Colour at the ſame time was 
livid, and ſomewhat reſembling that of Lead. Eight Days 
after this ſhe was ſeiz*d with a Shivering, which was ſuc- 
ceeded by a ſcorching Heat, and an excefhve Pain of her Head 
and Loins. The third Day after this the Meaſles, which then 
happen'd to. be epidemical, appear d. She was at the ſame 
time troubled with a moſt uneaſy Cough; and by reaſon of 
the continual Pain in her Head and Eyes, could neither , 
nor bear the now offenſive Light. On the fifth Day 
Eruptions di d and vaniſh'd- almoſt from all the Parts of 
her Body, but the Pain of her Head and Eyes remain'd ; and 
ſhe had been ſo coſtive from the very Beginning of the Diſeaſe, 
that ſhe had no Stool, except when procur d by a Clyſter. 
When the Diſeaſe ſeem'd to be thus upon the Decline, ſhe 
was ly ſeiz'd with a prodigious Pain in her Bowels, 
a ſcorching Heat all over her Body, Thirſt, Weakneſs, and 
Difficulty of Breathing, upon which the Red-purple Fever, 
complicated with white or miliary Eruptions, appear d, and 
the Pain of her Eyes and Head remain'd obſtinate. The Re- 
moval of theſe terrible Symptoms was attempted by ſuch Me- 
dicines as were Judg's proper to allay the Acrimony of the 
Humours, carry the Spaſms, and promote a gentle and 
natural Eruption : Her Head-ach gradually abating by this 
— ſhe * hon _ he any. of the Diſeaſe 
conquer'd, ufter'd a Diminution of Si which 
— increaſing, degenerated in a Month's time into a 
utta Serena ; fo that ſhe was now incapable of diſcerning an 
Object whatever, tho' her Eyes ſeem'd to be in every beg 
entire, except that the Pupils appear d as large again as they 
were in their natural State. Many approv'd Medicines were 
ſcrib'd for carrying off this Diforder, but all to no Purpoſe. 
ut her menſtrual Diſc beginning to appear about the 
fourteenth Year: of her Age, her Eyes again became capable 
of diſcerning a faint and gh ing Light. - Upen this, I be- 
ing conſulted, advis'd, her menſtrual Diſcharges ſhould 
be aſſiſted and 1 by mild Balſamics, that ſhould 
apply a gentle Veſicatory for ſome time, that her Eyes ſhould 
be frequently anointed every Day with the Fat of Vipers, and 
that a few Drops of my Balſam of Life ſhould now-and-then 
be given her in her Aliment 5 by which means her Sight was 
not indeed; totally recover'd, but yet ſo far reſtor d, as that 
in a certain Attitude and Poſition of her Eyes, ſhe was able 
to diſcern Objects, tho?. in a very diſadvantageous manner, for 
ſhe only ſaw half of them. In every other reſpect her Health 
was god ; and not long ago ſhe entered into a married State. 
e . R E MA R K 8. E 
In the Small- pox and Meaſles, it is always a bad P ic, 
when the exceflive Pain of. the Head and Eyes, which uſual- 
ly leaves the Patient upon the Eruption, continues through 
all the ſeveral Stages of the Diſtemper; for it generally leaves 
tetrible Diſorders of the Head behind it, and in the Caſe now 
mentioned left the Patient aiflicted with a Gutta Serena ; 
which Diſtemper is, 2 for the moſt part incurable; 
but in Inſants it may be diſtuſſed and carried off, and eſpecially 
in yaung Girls of tender Conſtitutions, upon the Appearance 
of their Menſtrual Evacuations, which alter the State of 


| thir Salud as well as their Fluids, eſpecially if Art be brought 

ln to aſſiſt the Efforts of Nature. s Medic. Rational. 

| Sytemor. $e#. I. Cap. 8. Obferv. I. . 2 ! 1 #34 
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An Amaureſa, from a: globous Tumour in 


e Hoke 4: ee 
„ four Years of 
Pain in the Head; A er ſoon follow d; which — 


che Winter: In the Spring y went off,” and were ſucce 
by a Cough, hectic Fever, a Spitting of purulent Matter, and 


The being | 
Lu 22 we 


d a globous Sort of ua 
Tumour, like a Glandule, or Struma, included within the Sub- 
ſtance of the Brain, yet ted from it, and contained in its 

hard Membrane, with capillary Veins diſperſed Yb 


it. It was bigger than a Hen's Egg, uneven, and ſhaped li 


a Pine-nut ; the inner Subſtance was white and ſmooth, reſem- 
bling the White of an Egg hardened b ing: It was ſome- 
what prominent upwards, in form of an obtuſe Cone, but 
wider at the Baſe, by which it reſted forwards on the Ventricle 
of the Brain, and preſſed with its Weight, which was four- 
teen Drams, upon the Origin of the Optic Nerves, which were 
compreſſed by it. We concluded this to be the Cauſe of his 
Blindneſs, by intercepting the Paſſage of the Animal Spirits to 
the Eyes, ſince there was no viſible Obſtruction, or Defect, 
97 in the Eyes, or Optic Nerves. Bonetus, Lib. 1. Sect. 18. 
erv. 1. 


C ASR VI. 


An Amauroſis, cauſed by a Veſicle preſſing upon the Optic Nerves, 


near the Place of their croſſing. 


In the Year 1590, I diſſected the Daughter of à Burgo- 
maſter of Holland, aged cighteen Years. She had laboured 
under a Diabetes for ſome Years before her Death, and but a 
few Days before had been ſeized with this Sort of Blindneſs, 
in which both Eyes appeared clear; nor was there any viſible 
Defe& either in — or Humours, tho* the Patient 
could not ſo much as perceive the Light of a Candle, when 
held near her Eyes. 

Upon opening the Cranium, I diſcovered a remarkable Veſi- 
cle, which preſſed upon the Optic Nerves about the Place where 
they croſs, Upon making an Inciſion in it, there iſſued about 
half a Pint of very limpid aqueous Matter ; for when the Kidneys, 
through Weakneſs, were incapable of attracting what was 
drank, there commenced, by an «drdppþ&t@-, a Regurgitation to 
2 38 which the elicle was formed. Bonetus, Lib. 1. 

et, 18. Ob}. 1. 


Casz VII. | 


In Juh 1622, the Son of one Nicolas Blewet, a Peaſant of 
the Village of Bietzwy/, in the Canton of Soleure, by Name 
John, about eight Years of Age, fell from a Tree, and received 
three Wounds in his Head, at the Concourſe and Connexion of 
the Lambdoidal with the other Suture, but without hurtin 
the Cranium. Immediately he vomited up his Food indigſted, 
and loſt bis 8 and Senſes to ſuch 2 ee, that he was 
carried home for dead to his Father's Houſe, and remained in 
that Condition for ſome Days, ftill vomiting whatever he 
received, A Barber was ſent for from the neighbouring "Town 
of Biel, who only took care to heal the Wounds, not troubling 
himſelf about Univerſals ; however, he cicatrized them within 
three Weeks. For ſome time the Symptoms, as the Fever, 
the Nauſea, and the Vomiting, were very grievous ; but when 
after ſome Days they had remitted, and the Patient was reſtored 
to his Senſes, it was diſcovered, that he was ftark-blind ; and 
on the twenty-ſeventh of Aagu/?, the Father brought his Boy to 
me, imploring my Advice. His Eyes, as far as could be diſ- 
cerned by outward Inſpection, had no manner of Hurt; for 
which Reaſon I ſignified to the Father, that the Fault lay in the 
Optic Nerves, which, from the very great Concuffion of the 
Brain; and the Humours therein contained, were obſtructed by 
ſome viſcid Matter. I adviſed him, after ſufficient Parging, 
and Application of Cu e to apply a Seton to the 
Nucha (Nape of the Neck). "The Man carried his Boy 
to conſul with his Wife and Friends hs it ; whether" oy 
urn, Tknow not; but, to „Ihave but li 
of his Sight: Por! doubt 4 the viſcid Matter, confluent 
about the Optic Neryes, which ſhould have been purged out of 
the Head, or drawn off to other Parts, in the Beginning, while 
it was yet in Motion, is, by this time, fo concreted as to be 
incapable of being removed. Hildanus, Cent. 3. Obſerv, 8. 
H. 389. : 1 WY x % : f 7 
„„ e ta 
Ila December 1689, I attended a Woman who had been hap- 
8 of a Child a Day and a half before; but 
entirely loſt her Sight twelve Hours after her . 
This Woman was of a very full Habit pf Body, and od V 
inconſiderable Evacuations during ber Travail, as ber idwite 
and ber Purgations were at this time but inconſider- 
ides ſhe had a very Pain in ber Head, I therefore 
blooded in the Foot, as ſoon as I ſaw ber in OR, 
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which was the Cauſe of that ſurpriſing Accident, the Woman 
recovered her Sight the very next Day. She told me, that a, 
Month beforè ſhe was brought to bed, ſhe had laboured under 
ſome convulſive Motions, which probably rendered her more 
diſpoſed to- this laſt Accident, from which ſhe was entirely deli- 
vered by this Bleeding in the Foot, But thirteen Months after- 
wards, being again big with Child, I had her blooded thrice in 
the Arm, in the Time of her going with Child, and once while 
ſhe was in Labour, by which Precautions ſhe was entirely pre- 
ſerved from the Return of that melancholy Accident, and I 
happily delivered ber, on the twelfth of October 1691, of a large 
Male Child, which came the natural Way. Mauriceau, OB/. 
68. 
: AMAZONUM PASTILLUS, The Amazons Troch, is 
thus prepared : 


Take of the Seeds of Smallage and Aniſe, each fix Drams ; 
the Tops of Wormwood, four Drams ; of Myrrh, P 
0 Opium, Caſtor, each two Drams ; Cinnamon, fix 
Drams; make them into Troches, of which give a Dram 
for the greateſt Doſe. Galen ſays, that he uſed to leave 
out the Myrrh, and inſtead thereof doubled the Quantity 
of Pepper. 


In Pains of the Stomach it is taken in a Quarter of a Pint 
of Wine diluted ; for bilious Vomitings, in cold Water ; to 
thoſe who throw up their Food, if they be thirſty, and have a 
Senſation. of Heat about the Mouth of the Stomach, or were 
uſed to drink cold Water, when in Health, it is likewiſe pre- 
ſcribed in cold Water; if otherwiſe, in warm Water; for the 
Colic and Gripes, in a Decoction of Myrtle; and for a diſ- 
order'd Spleen, in a Quarter of a Pint of Oxymel. Atius 
Tetr. 3. Serm. 1. Cap. 11. 

ANBA, a Name for the MANGA, Mango-tree, See 
ManGA. 

AMBAIBA. This is the Ambaiba Braſilienſibus of MAaRrG- 
GRAV. Piſon. Raii Hiſt. 

This Tree is of a beautiful Height, almoſt perpendicular, 
and in general without Branches, which, in thoſe that, have 
them, grow only at the Top. 

The outward Bark reſembles that of a Fig-tree, and conſiſts 
firſt of a thin aſh-colour'd Cuticle, under which lies a thick, 
clammy, green Bark, The Wood is white, like that of the 
Birch-tree, but ſoft, and eaſy to break. 

The Trunk is of a moderate Thickneſs, and entirely hol- 
low from the Root to the Top; and this 8 divided, or 
interſected throughout, at every half Finger's Diſtance, by a 
tranſverſe Membrane, in the Middle of which is a round Hole, 
about the Bigneſs of a common Pea, It is of a Liver-colour, 
and red Ants are always found in it. Towards the Top grow 
the Leaves in a circular Order, as in the Mamoreira or Papa- 
tree, each on a thick Pedicle, two or three Foot long, of a 
Reddiſh-brown on the Outſide, and ſpongy within. The Leaf 
itſelf is broad, round, and of the Bigneis ef a whole Sheet of 
Paper expanded, and ſometimes larger, indented with nine or 
ten Laciniz or Jags, in whoſe Centre ſtands the Pedicle, from 
which a reddiſh-brown Rib runs lengthways thro' A 
the Laciniæ or Jags, and many prominent Veins obliquely. 


They are of a very deep Green on the Upperſide, and of an 


Aſh-colour underneath, and ſeem in the Whole, ſomething of 
the Colour of Blood mixed with Water, rough like the Leaves 
of the Fig-tree, and havean aſh-coloured Line or Border round 
the Edges of the Laciniz or Jags. The Cavity at the Top of 
the Tree contains a white, ſucculent, pinguious Pith, with which 
the Negroes are very ſucceſsful in healing their Wounds, 

The Tree receives its Increaſe in this manner : At the Top 
there is an oblong, foliaccous, hoary Caplule, Which contains 
in it one Leaf, and two or three, or four leſſer. Capſules. 
When the outermoſt Capſule opens or unfolds itſelf, the Tree 
is augmented with a Leaf, and becomes ſenſibly higher. This 
Leaf, even when wrapt up in its Capſule, is of the Bigneſs of 
a Trencher ; and when the Capſule opens itſelf, is diſcovered 
beautifully folded up, and. upon. its firſt Appearance, ſtrikes 
the Eye of the Spectator agreeably, being hoary and of 
a faint-green Colour at the Bottom, and at the Top red and 
ſhining like . Morocco Leather. In the Centre of the Leaf, 
where the Pedicle is inſerted in the ſuperior Surface, ſomething 
like a reddiſh” Star appears, adorn'd with faint Streaks of Green 
and Yellow, and is probably the Centre of all the Nerves, 
which being ſhining and of a faĩnt- yellow Colour, are longitu- 
dinally diſtributed thro! all the Jags. When the outer Capſule 
is open'd, the other leſſer ones ſucceſfively..unfold themſelves, 
and preſent vs with Leaves of the ſame Kind. g 
he Flowers come forth on a ſhort Pedicle from the upper 
Part of the Trunk where the Leaves grow, and ſour or 
five in a Cluſter like ſo many Sauſages. : 


fix. f. haps ni — — loog 6 ach 
& even, or | 
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chick, hollow within, and 


they are ſoft, but towards their Surfaces have Kernels of a 
browniſh Colour; the Flowers falling off, the Kernels grow 
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ſomewhat larger, and may be eat, when the Huſks, in which 
they are incloſed, Ney off with one's Teeth. Theſe 
Trees grow to great Height in a very ſhort Time. | 
Without the Aſſiſtance of Flint and Steel, the Braſilian: 
extract Fire from it in this manner: They take the Fruit, or 
rather a Piece of the Root of this Tree dry d ſufficiently for 
their intended Purpoſe; in this they bore a ſmall Hole, into 
which they thruſt a pointed Piece of hard Wood ; and by 
iving this a quick and rapid Motion, teſembling that of a 
iercer, whilſt they hold the Fruit, ot Piece of the Root fix'd 
by their Feet, the Attrition of the Parts produces ſuch a De- 
gree of Heat, as is ſufficient to kindle any combuſtible Matter 
that is apply'd to it, ſuch as dry Leaves of Trees, or Cotton. 
It is rarely found in Woods ; but is for the moſt part to be 
met with in Fields, that have been formerly cultivated. © 
The fat Juice expreſs'd from the Tops of this Tree, is of 
Uſe in the Cure of inveterate as*well as recent Ulcers. Its 
Leaves, when freſh and, tender, or the finer Part of its Bark, 
deterge the Part affected, and aſſwage its Pain. 
The Juice expreſs'd from its Buds, is of a cooling and aſtrin- 
t Quality; and When mix'd in a proper Quantity with a 
eſs of Gruel made of a farinaceous Subſtance, which the Indians 
call Tipioca, ſtops ſuch Fluxes of the Belly, as are occaſion- 
ed by a Redundance of Humours preternaturally hot. It checks 
immoderate menſtrual and ſeminal I Diſcharges ; and Piſo aſſerts, 
that he has experimentally found it to be remarkably beneficial, 


apply d by way of Cataplaſm to the Navels of Women, who 


laboured under immoderate menſtrual Diſcharges after Deli- 
very. Raii Hiſt. Plant. 

AMBAITINGA. The Ambaitinga of Piſo and Mar | 
has Branches of a reddiſh Colour; its Wood is of a pretty cloſe 
Contexture, and its Leaves, towards their Tops, are of abright, 
and, towards their lower Parts, of a languid Green, and at the 
the ſame time ſo rough, that ſome Subſtances may be poliſhed 
with them inſtead of a File. This Tree contains an oily Li- 
quor of the fame Uſe and Efficacy with the Juice of the Au- 


_ baiba, It bears a large but lender Fruit, about a Hand's-breadth 


in Length, and, when ripe, is ſweet, and may be eaten. Raii' 
Hit. Plant. | 15 | 
AMBALAM. This is the Name of an Indian Tree, call'd 
alſo MAangæ affinis flore parvo flellato, nucles majore  ofſeo.” 
It is a high Iree, not ſtretching; its Branches upwards, but 
ſpreading them out pretty far in a tranſverſe Direction. It grows 
in ſandy Soils. It has a long Root, from which many Fibres 
ſpring forth. Its Trunk is ſo large as to fill the Arms of a 
an. The Wood of it is ſoft, and covered with a thick Bark. 
Its large Branches are of an aſh, and its ſmall ones of a gre 
Colour, and beſprinkled with a Dew of a Sky-colour. . Its | 
conſiſts of a double Pair of leſſer Leaves, terminating with an 
odd Leaf. "Theſe leſſer Leaves are of an oblong-round Form, 
their Length is almoſt the double of their Breadth, and th 
terminate in a ſmall contracted Point. They are of a clo 
Contexture, ſoft, ſmooth, and both their Sides ſhining, with 
a lively Green on the ſuperior Part, but ſomewhat fainter under- 
neath, From the Middle-rib, the Nerves diſtribute themſelves 
in tranſverſe, ſtrait, and parallel Directions. Many Flowers 
ſprout forth at a time, from the tender Twigs, that ſpring 
from the larger Branches. Lheſe Fwigs, as oy of as the Leaves, 
are of a bitteriſh, acid Taſte, ſomewhat reſembling) the Taſte 
of the Fruit produced by the Mango-trec. Their Smell is like- 
wiſe rity and acid. The Flowers are ſmall and white, have- 
ing the Appearance of little Stars, conſiſting of five or fix 
ſlender, but pointed Petals, which towards their Extremities are 
contracted. into ſmall Points, and are ſame what hard and ſhining. 
In the Middle of the Flower, is a yellow little Heart, which 
is the Matter of the future Fruit; and is ſurrounded with ten, 
twelve, or more Stamina, according to the Number of the 
Petals. Theſe Stamina are ſmall, ſlender, white, and yellow at 
their Tops. From the very Middle of this little Heart ſive or 
ſix. Points, or {mall Styles, ariſe. When the Buds of the Flowers 
begin to ſhoot forth, the Tree is ſtript of its Leaves) and re- 
mains deſtitute of them all the Time the Bud is floatiſhing, but 
reaſſumes its Foliage when the Fruit appears. 
Ihe Fruit hangs in Cluſters from the Fwigs and Stalks, which 
are long, thick, pliant, bended, and of a owl Aſh- colour. 
It is of an oblong-· round Shape, hard, and reſombling the Fruit 
of the Mango. It is of a lively-green Colour, when almoſt 
ripe ; then it becomes yellowiſh, and is gratefully acid both to 
the Taſte and Smell; Its Pulp may be eaten, and coritaths in 
it a large hard Kernel, which almaſt Alls the whole Cavity of 
the Fruit, has its Surface wove over in Form of à Net, with a 
whitiſh kind of woody Nerves ; and under this Neætꝭ ia here - and- 
there ſoft, ſo; that it will yield to any ſharꝑ Inſt 4 but 
tis hard within. This Tree flouriſhes and bears Fruit twice a 


Year. 7-43; nnn 428 . 23 $29 BEM 7 
12 Root, . us'd by way of Peſſary, promotes the menſtrual 
Diſcharge when sd. Its Bark, reduced to a Powder, 
and drank in acid Milk, is beneficial in Dyſenteries,; which In- 
tention is allo anſwered by its Juice mix d with Rice, of which 
two Ingredients, that kind of Bread, commonly: . 
ves 


Natives Apen, is made. A Decoction of its Wood is 
with Succeſs in Gonorrheeas z and its Fruit, pounded, and wit 
with the Juice of its Leaves, afſwages Pains in the Ears, if put 


into them. 2 8 
nearly reſembles this Tree, that Bota- 
ſcarce thought it worth their while to ſpend Time 
in enumerating the Particulars in. which they differ: They 
only tell us, that the Leaves of the Cat-Ambalam are of a 
ſmaller Size, and leſs oblong : that its Fruit is leſs oblong, 
ſamewhat rounder and ſmaller ; that it has a bitteriſh acid Taſte, 
and is not produced in ſuch Abundance as the former ; for 

which Reaſon it is not ſo much uſed in Food, 

Its medicinal Virtues are the ſame with theſe of the Amba- 
lam. Raii Hift. Plant, 5 | 
AMBAPATIA, the Name of an Fo Tree, called alſo 

MaAamozRrA, which ſee. 9 
' AMBARE, Ambare Indica, Garc. Acoſt. Trag. Ambares, 
cn Arbor Indica, foliis juglandis, fruttu nucis nagnitudine, 

C. yy 


It is a large and thick Tree, | cg in the Indies ; its Leaves 
are as large as thoſe of the Walnut, of a clearer Green, 
beautify's with many Veins or Nerves; it hath ſmall white 
Flowers its Fruit is as large as a Nut, green at firſt, having a 
ſtrong Smell, and a rough Taſte ; but as it grows ripe, it ac- 
quires a" yellow Colour, an OW Smell, and a pleafant 
acidiſh Taſte; it is full of a hardEartilaginous Pulp, interwoven 
with many little Veius ; they ſeaſon it with Vinegar and Salt. 
It creates an Appetite, and precipitates the Bile. Lemery de 


Dr . 
OM is the Flower of an Herb, which 


AMBARVALIS, this 
flouriſhes at a particular Seaſon, when Proceſſions are made thro? 
the Fields. It ſeems to have received its Name from the Latin 
Word Ambire, Blancard. Lexic. The Author here means 
the Flower of the Herb called Polygala, or Milkwort. See 
PoLYGALA. a | 

AMBE, yn, a chirurgical Inſtrument, taken Notice of 
by Hippocrates in his Treatiſe de Articulis, Se&. 6. Of this 
J have given a Figure from Heifter, Tab. 31. Fig. 4,5, — 
This Machine conſiſts of a Fulcrum A A, and a moveable 
Lever B C, which is brought under the diſſocated Shoulder, 
and fitted to it by N with ſeveral Fillets, as you Tee 
repreſented Fi 7 is done, the Extremity B of the Lever 
is warily and 2 urely to be preſſed downwards, which cauſes 
the other Extremity C of the Lever to move upwards ; by 
which means the diſlocated Arm will be extended, and its 
Head, which had flipped out of Joint, will be gently forced up 
into its natural Place. This Operation has been fo frequently 
ſucceſsful, that the Machine acquir'd a great Name, and is to 
this Day called the Ambe of Hippocrates, But tho' in thoſe 
Caſes where the diſlocated Arm is protruded downwards, it has 
oftentimes been eminently ſucceſsful, and may ſtill be ſo.; yet 
when the Head of the Shoulder ſalls either on the Inſide or 
Outſide of the Scapula, as is generally the Caſe ; ſince 
this Machine only elevates ſtrait upwards, it often fail'd of 
affording the Help required; nay further, if the aforeſaid Head 
ſhould, by the Strength of the Muſcle, or the Violence of the 
Luxation, be protruded with uncommon. Force to the hinder 
Part of the Scapula, it will not ſufficiently extend, but violent- 
ly compreſs the Head in its Motion againſt the lower Margin 
of the Pit of the Scapula, to the manifeſt Hindrance of its 
Reſtoration into its natural Place; and at the ſame time may 
bruiſe, and occaſion acute Pains; for which Reaſon, to omit other 
Defects at preſent, it has long lain neglected by many, or 
rather wholly thrown aſide. Herfter, P. 1. L, 3. Cap. 7. vi. 
Galen, in 6 e. explains au by %rppvadne erardpacty, 
an Eminence like a z and ſays, that the whole Machine 
takes that Name, becauſe its Extremity runs out with an Edge 
like the Lip or Brim of a Pot towards the. interior Cavity, 
which, as well as the Edge or Border of any, thing on the Top 
or Extremity, are ſignify d by the Word dfn, 4 N | 

Shoulder, the. 


Of all the ways of reſtoring a Luxation of the 
beſt is what follows: Let there be à Piece of Wood of the 
Breadth of four or five Fingers, and about two Fingers, or 
fomewbar le in Thickneſs, and two adi or 3 little | 
round, und y 


_— 
more eaſy. Things being thus prepared, the Head 
2 be „ 33 the Ribs and the 
ead of the Arm, as far inward as 


the Cubit, at the Cubit, and at W that it n eſt 
c na oy. 
endeayour to intrude the Head of the Piece 


under the Armpit, and beyond. the. 
Vox. J. | * 


' ſides, is chiefly uſed (ſo as it 


e 


Ec mag difetir, flore luteo, ex A. Hiſt. Oxon. 


* 5 . 
ef , 


done, a ſmall Beam is to 
which Beam, the Arm, w 
muſt be- laid in ſuch a 


'B 
— 
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| ner, thar 
this Side, the Body on the other, and the Beam 
pit, Then the 
one Side of the . 
The Beam is to be t) d fo high, that the Body may ſtand on 


Tiptoe. 
This bs by auch the beſt way of ſetting the Shoulder; for the 


1. al under the Arm- 
m with the Wood is to be preſſed down on 
„and the teſt of the Body on the other. 


Operation is ary by way. of Lever, provided the Wood 
enters beyond the Head of the Arm, the Librations on either 
Side are very juſt, and the Bones of the Arm in perfect Secu- 
rity, Freſh Luxations are reſtored with a Quicknefs beyond 
Imagination, and hardly give room for Extention ; and as for 
inveterate ones, this is the only way to cure them, unleſs thro” 
Log of Time, the Socket, that ſhould receive the Head of 
the Bone, be filled with Fleſb, and the Head of the Arm, by 
long Continuance under Luxation, has wotn itſelf a Place. 
Yet I am apt to think, that an inveterate Luxation of the Arm 
will give way to this Operation ; for what will the Power of 
the Lever not move? tho* I don't believe the Bone then reftored 
would abide in its Place, but flip out again as uſual, 

The fame Effect, after a like Preparation, would be 
duced by Depreflion over a Ladder, and the The/alian Chair 
would ſerve very well for a recent Luxation. The Piece of 
Wood mult be prepared as before, and the Patient, placed Side- 
ways in the Chair, and the Armywith the Wood ſtretched over 
the Back of the Chair; then on the Side the Body is deprefs'd, 
on the other the Arm with the Wood ; and the like may be 
effected over a folding Door; either of theſe Methods may be 


uſed as Occaſion requires. Hippocrat. Tici dy8gor. 
AMBETA, the Name uſed by the Turks and Perſians, for 
a Tree thus diſtinguiſhed : | 


11 2 4 * ra 
aramei Acoſts, folio pyri, J. 
ner'd Raad ale. e 6 
There are two Kinds of this Tree, called Charamei by all 
the Indians generally; but the Perſians and Arabians, Ambela; 
The one is as great an the Medlar · tree, with Pear · tree pale great 
Leaves, and yellowiſh Fruit, ſomewhat like to Haſel or Fil- 
berd-nuts, ending in ſundry Corners, of the Taſte of ſour 
Grapes, yet more pleaſant, which they pickle up as well ripe 
as paripe, and 1 U eat them with Salt. The other Kind is 
of the ſame Bigneſs, but hath leſſer Leaves than the Apple: tree, 
and a greater Fruit, which the Indians uſe, being boiled with 
2 and giye the Decoction againſt Feyers, The Bark 
of the Root bf the former Kind, which groweth by the Water- 
| | ow far from the Sea) which 
ieldeth Milk, by taking four Fingers Length thereof, which 
ing bruiſed with a Dram of Muſtard- ſced, they give to thoſe 
that are purly and. ſhort-winded ; for it purgeth mightily both 
upwards and downwards: But if a Super-purgation chance 
thereupon, they give one of the Fruits of Curambolas to help 
it, or elſe a Draught of the Vinegar of Canara (which is nothing 
elſe but the Decoction of Rice) ſet by for a Day, two or three, 
until ft grow four. The Fruit is familiarly eaten throu all 
Parts, unripe as well as ripe, and pickled, or caten; with Salt 
and: Vinegar to procure an Appetite, putting it to their Meat 
to give them a Reliſh, by reaſon of its Tartneſs, Parkinſon's 
Herbal, P. 21 
AMBERBOT, the Turk; Name for the Cyanus Orientalis 
Odoratus. '. Sweet Sultan. AN 012 Ko 
Mr. Vaillant, in the Memoires of the Academy of Sciences 
for 1718. enumerates the following Sorts of Amberboi : 
. | Amberboi flare purpures odorato, Cyanus floridus odoratus 
Turcicus, frve Orientalis, major, Park, Theat. 481. The 
rple Sweet Sultan, LIE * 
* Jdem flore incarnato odorato. Cyanus floridus odoratus Tur- 
cicus, five orientalis, major, flore incarnate, H. L. Bat. & J. R. 
Herb, 446. Sweet Sultan, with a pale Flower. 
lum diſco candido, cum corona dilute lanthina, D. Lippi. 
| e albo, Cyanus floridus adoratus Turcicus, froe orien- 
talis, major, flore allo. H. R. Par. The white Sweet Sultan, 
Au flore lutes odergta, Cyanus floridus oderatus Turcicus, 
froe orientalis, major, flore Juteo. H. R. Par. The yellow Sweet 


| "Amberboi. alterum,' flore purpures, cum corona ms. 
Cyanus orientalis pr . Corflantinopelitanus, Wd pur- 
pures flore. H. R. Par, & J. R. Herb. 446. Len, Cyanus 
gore rinus, Amberboi froe Emberboi dictus, Ambroſ. 187. & J. R. 
"Hem flore candicante, cum corona ampliſſma. Cyanus orien- 
2 lier, foe Cuil, Fre fuſs and, 
N m flore luteo, cum cor ins amplifima. Cyanus erientali, 
flore luteo 2 4. A. R. Par. 1 * Sa | | 

Lum fohis magis, diffeftis. nus orientalis, major, foliis 
135. 


* Arlerli 


„ Charamais difta, C. B. 
. Charameai. Purging cor- 
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Amberboi eruce folio, majut. Facea folits eruce lanugins- 
for, J. R. Herb. 444. Face major exotica, ad foliorum 
margines ſpinulis donata. Phuk. Tab. 39: Fig. 3- 

mberboi erute felis, minus, D. Lippi. f 

Monſieur Lippi found this aft Sort betwirt Alexandria and 
Roſetta, There is a Figure of it in the Memoires of the Royal 
Academ. of Sciences for 1719. with the following Deſcription : 

The leſſer Rocket-leav'd Amberboi has a ſingle Root a little 
bent, two or three Inches in Length, about the "Thickneſs of 
two Lines at the Neck, inſenſibly diminiſhing till it comes to 
end in a Thread, and from Space to Space ſhooting forth capil- 
lary Fibres. The Bark is of a dirty White, covering a ligne- 
ous Subſtance of a whiter Colour. 

From this Root ariſes a Stalk from nine to eleven Inches in 
Height, ſending forth Branches at Intervals ; it is about two 
Lines thick at its Origin, leſſening by Degrees to the Extre- 
mities of the Branchcs and their Sprays, which have no more 
than a third, or a quarter of a Line in Thickneſs. This 
| Stalk is ſolid and ſubltantial, of a ne 6.20 i Colour, lightly 
ſtriated in its whole Length, and beſpread with dirty white 
Hairs, the longeſt of which don't exceed a Line. When cut, 
the Inſide appears of a clearer Green, and whiter than the 


rk. 

The Leaves of this Plant are of a muddy Green, deeply 
enough colour'd above, but paler under. They are almoſt flat, 
thin, without a Pedicle, diſpoſed in alternate Order, and co- 
vered with whitiſh Hairs. Ih great Leaves adorn the Bottom 
and Middle of the Stalk, and the principal Branehes ; the 
ſmaller Leaves ſet off the reſt. All the Branches, and'ſmaller 
Boughs, proceed from the Boſom of a Leaf. Among the great 
Leaves, which well enough reſemble thoſe of a kind of Rocket, 
ſome are three Inches or three Inches and a half in Length, 
and an Inch, or fifteen Lines in Breadth, being very deeply 
jagged on each Side, ſome into four, others into five Lobes, 
from ſix to ſeven Lines in Length, and from three to four in 
Breadth, each indented alſo in ſeveral Places, a little rounded, 
and terminating in a yellowiſh-green, and, as it were, dry Point, 
which is very Berz, and not prickly, The two great Lobes, 
which jointly terminate each Leaf, are alſo indented like the 
others. The wavy and indented Wings, which are obſerved 
in ſome Places of the Stem and the Branches, feem w belong 
to theſe Leaves, being nothing but Appendages to their Lobes. 
Moſt of the ſmall Leaves keep well enough the Figure of the 

at ones, though their Lak are not ſo much indented. 

mong the Leaves, that adorn the 'Tops of the Branches and 
Sprays, ſome” are from two to nine Lines in Length, and from 
half a Line to a Line and half in Breadth ; ſome of them alſo 
have a fingle Indentment, others have none, but are entire, 
reſembling the Leaves of Linaria (Toad-flax ). _ 

The main Rib of all theſe Leaves, as welt as the Fibres, 
which it communicates to their Lobes, are of a whitiſh Green ; 
they form Ridges above, and rounded Ribs underneath, ; 

The Flowers have hardly any Smell, are of a gridelin Co- 
four, and are ſurrounded with hermaphrodite Fleurets. The Stalk, 
Branches, and Sprays, produce no more than a” fingle Flower 
at each Extremity, which is diſtant fometunes ſix Lines, ſome- 
times an Inch and half from the laſt Leaf. _—_ 

"The Diameter of each Flower is about nine Lines, of which 
the Diſk commonly takes off two Lines and an half, or 
three Lines, The Ditk conſiſts of fifteen or eighteen 
and hermaphrodite Fleurets, three Lines long, ftanding out o 
the Calyx two thirds of a Line, which is nearly the Length 
the Indentments of their Pavilion, and the half of their th; 
the other half, which is white, and their cylindrical Tube, 
which is about a Line and half long, and almoſt ane fifth of a 
Line in Diameter, are ſunk within the Calyx. The Payilion 


is alſo cylindrical, cut with five equa] Ja of a gridelin Hue, 
opens very little, and is no more than abour half a Line in Dia- 
meter. 


he Extremities of the five Cuts, or Jags, roll and 
curl up on the Inſide. From the lower and inner Pare of the 
Pavilion, ariſe five Stamina, whofe Apices unite in one cylin- 
drical ſtriated Tube, a Line and half in Length, and a er 
of g Jui in Thickneſs, ſunk half a Line within the Mouth of 
the Pavilion: This laſt is white, but the "reſt, which appear 
above the Mouth, is of a purple Colour. 
The Bottom of each Fleuret reſts 2 a white Ovary; 
about half a Line high, and a third of a Line thick, the Head 
of which is adorned with an antique. Crown, which is much 
about the fame Height. From the Head of the Ovary proceeds 
a capillary Trunk, which h the Fleuret, and the 
Tube, comes out at laſt from the latter about half a Line, in- 
cluding its two Horns, which are of a gridelin Colour. 
Ten or a dozen barren and 1 
a falſe Bud, commonly form the Crown of this Flower. The 
Tube of each Fleuret is white, cylindrical; of the Length of 
two Lines, and above one fifth of a Line in Diameter, wholly. 
funk in the Calyx, and terminating in a Pavilion, from three 


and a to four Lines in Length, and two in Breadth in its 
Fen page Pavilioa is a 2 of a Mouth, almoſt cloſe, 


A 


_ the Eye. 


AMB 


is regularly cloven on this Side the Origin of 
into three Laciniz nearly equal, and ſometimes 
into two. The lower Lip is entire, more ſhort, though in- 
conſiderably, than the upper, and, a little wider than irs Divi- 


_ The Placenta is cover d with white Hairs, of the Length of 
2 or two Lines and a half, amongſt which the Ovaries 
are R | 

All theſe Parts are contained in a ſcaly Calyx, ſhaped like a 
Pear, about four Lines in Length, and two and. a half or 
three Lines in Diameter in its thickeſt Part, which is towards 
the Baſe. The Scales are oblong, entire, green on the Back, 
white on the Edges, covered with whitith Hairs, and termi- 
nating in a little . dry Beak, about a Line in Length, and of 
the Colour of Wood ſe Baſis is brown. Theſe Scales 
ſhine like Silver, on the Side towards the Cavity of the Calyx. 
The 1 are not above two Lines and a half in Length, ſtom 
. to the Unguis or Bottom, and almoſt a Line in 


The Ovaries, when ghroughly ripe, are of a conic Figure, of 
the Colour of Wood, hairy, chanelled according to their th, 
which is no more than a Line, and not half fo much in Diameter 
at the Baſe, which 3 1 an antique Crown. This Crown 
is open a Line and half; its Rays are white, ſtining, un 
the longeſt being two thirds @ a Line, and the ttvorteſt only 
a fourth Part. At the Point of the Ovary may be obſerved a 
fmall Cavity, in which was articulated a fiſtulous Nipple, 
whence proceeds an umbilical Cord, which affords Nutrimenc 
to the Seed contained in that Ovary. | 
This Plant is annual, flowers in Juue and July, and yields 
ripe Seed at the Beginning of this laſt Month. 

Marine _—_ 12 * 74 13 them at firſt of a diſ- 

r c , after which, ſomewhat of an aci 
Sour in the Mouth. , | _ 

The Juice of the Root, Leaves, and Flowers, turns blue 
Paper red. Memoires de Þ Acad. Roy. des Scienc. 1719. 

AMBIA Monard. Is a yellow liquid Bitumen, ſmelling 
like Tacamahaca ; it flows from a Fountain fituated near the 
Indian Sea. 4 

It is reſolutive, ftren ing, and lenitive ; it cures Tetters, 
and the Itch; they alſo uſe it againſt cold Humours ; it has the 
fame Properties as the Gums Caranna, and Tacamahaca. 


Lemery de Drogues. 

AMBIDE ER, «ppIiE:S. It imports the being as 
ſtrong, ready, and adroit, with the Left Hand, as with the 
Right, as if the Perſon had two Right Hands. This, Hip- 
1 pronounces, never happens ta Women. Aphor. 43. 

eck. 7. 

"AMBLOSIS, #uBrwers, a Miſcarriage. See AnBorTvs, 

rs hath &uBAvaypos, from 4pPads, dull, Dim- 
nenrs 0 T5 


— * 


This Word is frequently made uſe of by Hippocrates, Thus 
in his Book of Prognoſtics, he takes Notice of this Dimnefs of 


Sig g er with Coruſcations of Light ſeeming to dart be- 
e the Eyes, amongſt the Symptoms of an approaching He- 
morrhage, in continual Fevers, and-genuine Tertians. Again 
(Preatt. L. 1. 18.) be menzions a Noiſe in the Ears, accom- 
— with Dimneſs of Sight, and a Senſe of Heavinefs at the 

e, as the immediate Forerunners of a violent Delirium in 
a burning Fever. 

Sometimes this Author makes uſe of the Word duBavwrpur, 
Amblyoſmos, to expreſs the fame thing, Galen indeed explains 
duBAvecuts, a Miſcarriage ; but Foetrus thinks it a Miſtake for 
«uBxoruts, Ambloſmos, in which he feems to be _— | 
 AMBLY OPIA, ,, from | duBavr, dull, and &. 
In Hippocrates it ſignifies that Dimneſs of Sight 
_— old * ſubject to; and in this Senſe it is 
u . * | 

Bur Pays ml nur ius uſe this Word to exprefs an 
Amauroſis, or Gutta Serena. 1 

The dfv i, is an Hebetudr, ar Dune ſi of Sight, which 
has a manifeſt,” but not viſible Cauſe; For ſince neither the 
Tunics nor -Hamours of the Eyes appear to be alter'd, the 
Fault muſt neceſſariſy lie in the or Intereeption of the 
viſual Spirits, cauſed either by a PROS Preclafion or Ob- 
ſtruction of the Nerve, that convey'd the Light, or the 
Brain being in diforder'd ; of which Caufes is ſuffici- 
ent to ſtop the Courſe of 3 Whence the Eyes are 
in the ſame State as Candles, "which are full and com in 
all the neceſſary Requiſites, and want nothing but Light to 
Muminate them, | Azarius de Meth. Med. Lib, 2. Cap. 7. 
" AMBON, «Sr the Edge, or Margin of thoſe Cavities 
or Sockets, into which the prominent Parts of Bones are in- 
ferted in ſome Sorts of Articulation, as in that of the Femur 
into the Acetabufum. Caffe. 3 | 

AMBRA is the common Name which the /talians and 
French have for Sutcinum or Eleftrum. Ambra allo is the vulgar 


Word, which the ſame P uſe, to ſignify what the Arabians 
call Znder ; but this is a quite different from Succinum. 
Therefore, 
0 
% 4 


AM 


Therefore, though they would have the fame Name to belong 
to them both, 2 Diſtinction ſake, 2K. of late 
called this latter K ind of Ambra, Aubergriſe ( hbra griſea). 
Wphence this Term Ambra, uſed by us for Suctinum, is 
rived, I know not; for the Arabians call it Karabe, as you 
find it in an old Latin-Arabic Gluſſary, Karabe Succinum. A 
Saracen Lexicon in the Vatican has it, Kdezft, T3 Adler. 
But there it is alſo written zig, and in another zdgopes. Avi- 
ena aſſures us, that it is a Perfian Word, which ſignifies an 
Attraftor of Stratos; fo indeed it is in the Latin Tranſlation : 
But Avi/ena, ſpeaking in Arabic, does not ſay, that it is a Per- 
Word; and the Arabic Term in his Book is written 
Kirabe, with Ke, not Kaf, as it is in the old Gloſſary. He 
ſays, that it attracts Straws, and Bits of rotten Wood, and 
thence took its Name in Arabic, Kerabe, which fignihes an 
Attrattor of Straus. p 

The Greeks, however, tis certain, called Amber graf, 
6 x, on the ſame Account, Pliny, Lib. 37. Cap. 2. 
fays of Amber: In Syria the Women make Whorles of it, 
and call it Harpaga, ** Snatcher, '”* becauſe it ſnatches to 
s itſelf Leaves, Straws, and Edges of Garments. ” 

That Amber is a Species of Bitumen, is generally agreed; 
and Gar too by the Arabians is reckoned among the Kinds of 
Bitumen. Alchar, or Alchir, in Alpagus, is the Matter of a 
natural Vein, fluid, and like Pitch, which bubbles out of the 
Earth, like Water out of a Spring, in the Country of Bagaded ; 
and as ſoon as it 
Pitch, being condenſed by the cold Air; the Arabian =: 
monly call it Char. He plainly deſcribes to us ſome * 
Bitumen, or Naphtha. The ſame Author, under the Word 
Kir, or Kar, informs us, that it is ſomething which is like 
Pitch, that it flows from Springs in the Territories of Bagaded, 
and is the ſame as Chur, or Kur, to which Word he refers us. 
Car, or Adkar, is the Naphtha, which the Antients thform 
us, iſſued out of Springs in the Country about Babylon, after 
the manner of liquid Bitumen. In Arabic it is called Kar, or 
Altar, and is the very ſame with «93a, (Naphtha) and called 
by the Arabians alſo Nafth. As to the Opinion of Alpagus, 
x Kar is the fame with Chur, I don't doubt but it was 
commonly ſo pronounced. For after the ſame manner they 
ſay uſſach inſtead of afſach, and uſnen for aſnan, and ſo of an 
infinite Number of others. But under the Word Chur, to 
which he referr'd us for a fuller Explication of Kar, he ex- 

it, according to the Opinion of the Arabian Interpreters, 

to be the Sordes, ſtick to the Walls of Bee-hives, "This 
Kur is quite a different thing from the Kar, which is a kind of 
liquid Bitumen, and is written otherwiſe ; viz. Kaar, with 
the middle Syllable Ain, not Elif. They call the Tgoronis, 
(Bee-glue) of the Greets, and Wax itſelf, by that Name, 
which may ſeem to be derived from Kne-s, or Kaess, Ceros, 
«© or Caros. ** Bellunenſis, at the ſame , adds, that ac- 
cording to ſome Writers, Kar is to be taken for Bdellium, in the 
ſecond Canon of Auiſenn, in the Chapter of Dadi, where he 
„ that in its ſtead, there were put two thirds of a Pound of 

ur. But in the Arabic you don't read Kur, but Luz, or 
Laux, that is, an Almond ; inſtead of which, the Interpreter 
ſeems to have read Kar, which in that Place can ſignify nothing 
to the Purpoſe. Kur is a Furnace, or Fire-place, and ſome 
take it for a Hive; but a Hive is called Nouvarab, the Plural of 
which is Kozvarath ; from whence perhaps, the later Greets 
have uſed Kg, and KvBipſor, (Kuberte, and Kuberton) for 
a' Bee-hive. Hefychius': Kü, Kögel prararey, © Cypſe- 
*© Jus, a Hive of Bees. But the Sordes which ſticks to the 
Walls of Bee-hives, is not called Tur, but Kar. Some render 
it Wax, But the is, or Sordes of Bee-hives, is by Avi- 
ſena called Almum, of which he makes two Sorts, the Pure, 
and the Black, "The pure Mum is ſpoken of the waren Cells 
in which the Bees ſtow their Honey; and this is the true Wax. 
Hence an antient Arabian Author interprets. the knegs of Di- 
eee by Almum. Others call Wax which was the 
ame given by ſome to the Propolis of the Gree , called by 
Aviſena, Aimum alaſand, * black Mum, that is to fay, 


Hack Wag. This is a Subſtance found about the Mouths of 


Bee-hives, and may be faid to be Ken, © ſomewhat like 
«© Wax, rather than Kaess, War 
Io reſume our Diſcourſe on the Karabe, or Surcinum, it 
has a great Agreement with Bitumen. — we know, 
ſpeaking the Opinion of ſome Authors, ſays, that the Bitumen 
udaicum was called the Tarube of Sodom, and was the Gum 
of Funerals. This was the Aſphaltum, or Piflaſphaltum, which 
they uſed about the Bodies of the Deceaſed, and called Mum. 
And becaufe Carcaſes, eſpeeially thoſe of the poorer Sort, were 
embalm'd with Bitumen, hence one Name came to ferve both 
for the Bitumen and the Funerals, of which it was a pfiaci 
Part of the Apparatus. Straby, Lib. 16. Lys I” Ryu lie. 


Ti dogd]y ys rd rag, Tay ven. „ The E 
«« uſe Aſphaltus for embalming of the Dead. The a of 


4 is the Pifſaſphaltus. : 
was once of Opinion, that i Word Mumia, for 2 
Funeral thus prepared, WAS A Corruption of the Greek d e, i 


4 


above Ground, becomes thicker than liquid. 


AMB. 


<« Armoinia; ” for the Antients did; foe the moſt patt, em- 
balm Carcaſes with Amomum. Hence we meet with Tig. 
Amonum, < mournful Amomum, in Statihs 3 and Craff 


I „ 


lutatus Amemis, * bedawb'd wich thick Amomum, in Fer- 
Aut, of the dead muy # oy in order to be carty'd forth; 
and in Ovid we tea @ Pulvere Amon: condita, Bones 
<« ſeaſoned with the Powder of Amomum. ” The old Scho- 
Haſt alfo, in a very antient Copy of P. Aginera, at the Word 
drape, ** Amomum, ** remarks, that it 1s what the Frabians 
commonly call Momia, "Apapc d Nat wir, In Ayrepſus 

«ia, „ Mumia, ” ſignifies the Sanjes of 4 human Carcaſe. 

n his Antidote Athanafia, aipa alorr ric) ir I - 
K way” "Irandls ini * The Blood or Sanics of a dead 
«« Perſon is called by the Ztalians Mimi. 


But I have now another Notion of the E of Mumia. 
Mum is a Perfian Word, which ſignifies Mur. Aviſena diſtin- 


guiſhes between the pure Mum, and the black Mum. His Al- 
mum alſaf, is the pure bright MumFand the Almon alaſnad, 
is the black and dirty Mum; fo be calls the of the 
Greets, His old Expoſitor interprets it by thegSordes which 
ſtick to Bee-hives, or rather are the Foundation of the Work, 
and the Rudiments of Wax, What is almoſt Wax, is called 
Propolis, and by Aviſena, Black Mum. The #iuporn, (Com- 
molis) and Twarness, ** Pillocerus,”” is a ruder and more un- 
finiſhed Work. This latter is a kind of diluted Wax, with 
which the Bees overlay their Structures. The mme is the 
firſt Foundation and which is ſpread before all other 
thin Pliny's Words are to be read thus, partly from the 
Copies ; viz. Commoſis cruſta oft prima, ſaperis amari ; Piſſi- 
ceros ſuper cum venit picantium modo, ceu dilutior cera « vitnum 
umque mitiore comm. ** The firſt Cruſt is the 
++ which is of a bitter Taſte ; over this comes the Piſtoceros, 
„like a Layer of Pitch, being a more diluted kind of Wax, 
* which the Bees make of a milder Gum of Vines and Pop- 
e lars. Kipwwors, (Commolis) is dd Tis 2 « m 
„Commis. Ku Hut interprets it Gd zgrr er TH ee, i the 
«© ſmearing of Hive.“ By Ariftotle it is called a,, 
(Koneſis) that is, Pication, (doing over with Pitch) ; for x&r@, 
or a, ſignifies liquid Pitch. Droſcorides : Ilia de, iv io 
rd xa, Liquid Pitch, which ſome call Conus. *”” Others 
name it x«m, ** Cone, by which Name it went among the 
Greek Veterinarii, or Horfe-phyſicians ; as in Cap. 176. dopd>\s, 
rns, 9 4 and Cap. 843. us ,p, ant mif{vi- 
vnc, d uhνιν ie juries ovpuBarcy po. * Take Vin of the 
% Reſin of the Pine-tree, and the liquid Pitch of the ſame, 
« and apply them to Uſe; and in other Places. Hence 
the zavias div@; 4* Wine up with Pitch,“ of He- 
crates, which Galen ex by teln. And hence alſo 
xnevioas wile, to 2 Hogſhead,” and 4xariley ay ſes or, 
<< Veſſel not pitched.” 

To go on, what Aviſena calls Black Mum, is by other 
Arabians called Car, which ſome however interpret Piſ/aſphal- 
tus, and Bitumen, as Alpagus obſerved. But it is written other- 
wiſe when it ſignifies Bitumen, as thus, Kar ; and for Wax, 
and Propolis, Laar. With the fame Arabions, Kefer is Bitu- 
men; but moſt think Charabs a Species of Bitumen, and to 
flow out of Springs in the ſame manner. 

Now from this Mum aforeſaid, I doubt not, but the Word 
Mumia is derived. For moſt Nations uſed Wax in embalmi 
and medicating Bodies for Intcrment, eſpecially the Baby/on:- 
ant, who in moſt things had the ſame with the Per- 
frans, Straby - Sar ff iv pinils, r Trrnxdoas|s. 
«© 'They bury their dead Bodies in Honey, having firſt cover'd 
them over with Wax.” The ſame was pructis d in Greece : 
We read at leaſt, that the like Treatment was once uſcd to 
the dead Body of a Greek Man. Cornelius Nepos, of King 
Ageſilaus : Ibi eum Amici, quo Spartam facilius perferr re peſſent, 

E his 
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cera circumfuderunt, atque ita domum retulerunt, ** 
«+ Friends, that they might the more conveni tranſport 
*© his Body to Sparta, cover'd it all over with Wax, ſo 


brought it home.“ Moreover it was a thing 
with the Arubiam, to uſe indifferently the Names of all Thi 
r motion nn n for an- 
5 itran, ifies the Pitch of a 
Cedar, is by ſome int 1 Neben. Thus again, they 
made no Diſtinction in their Notions between the Fucus-mari- 
nus, the Scarlet- worm, and Madder. After the fame manner 
Bitumen, becauſe it was uſed by various Nations, as well as 
the other, in ſeaſoning their dead Bodies, had by them the Ap- 
pellation of Mumia beſtow'd on it, which is a Word derived 
from Mum, that is, Wax ; fo they took Narabe, which pro- 
— 4. 3 to ſignify alſo — The Karabe of 
„in Serapion, is Bitumen, or Funeral-gum, as he calls i 
the Almumiai * | Bo 


Some antient Authors affirm, that Amber works out of 
Springs, like Bitumen, the Truth of which is warranted by 
modern Diſcoveries, ſeveral Writers afforing us, that Amber 
is gotten out of the German Sea ; and that it riſes from Springs 
in the Sen itlelf, after the manner of Bitumen. * | 


But 


I ation. LEES > old at ina 2 LES 


But of all the Opinions of Antiquity. about Amber, the 
Arabians ſeem to approve of that alone, which, deriving its 
Authority from the Fable of Phaeton, makes it to be the TI cars 
of the Black ae The Truth of this they every- where 
aſſert in their Writings. *Tis certain, that the Black ap wn 
weeps a kind of Gum. Plim ſays, that the Bees make their 
Piſcoceros, (pitchy Wax) which .is a clearer fort of Wax, of 
the milder Gum of Vines and Poplars. Dieſcorides calls this 
milder Gum of the Poplar Aye pf, the Reſin of the 
„ Poplar.” Moſt of the Antients believed, that the Tears of 
the Black Poplar falling into the Po, there concreted and made 
the Amber. Diofcorides, of the Black Poplars : Ice Cs 
74 #5 avTiv Idaguer xdld Thy 'Hyidavor H, na ſa pero 
1a, & yivilas vd du namiew. © It is reported, 
© that their Tears running into the River Po, condenſe, and 
« become what they call Amber.” All the Gum of the Pop- 
lar does-not turn to Amber, but only that which falls into the 
River, and there concraſes in the Water, and acquires the 
Hardneſs of a Stone, by virtue of the Cold. Whether the 
' Arabians belieyed, that Leber was ſo generated, or confounded 
all the Gum of the Poplar and Amber together, they never 
ſpeak of Amber, which they call Xarabe, than as the. Tear of 
the Poplar. The Arabians call the Poplar Haur, and fome- 
times Haur Rumi, that is, the Roman Poplar. The Latin 
Aviſena, Cap. 349. renders Haurus, the Tear of the Poplar : 
De Hauro, id elt, Populi Lacryma. He takes the Name of 
the Tree for the Lear; as, on the other hand, Ps 75. in 
his "Tranſlation, he makes Karabe, which is the — or 
Tear of the Poplar, to be the Poplar itſelf: De Karabe, id eſt, 
Populo. So alſo the Tranſlator of Serapion: Haur Rumi, id 


AMB 


which Paſſage is thus to be read: Præter bæc convehitur Eri. 
thace, quam alii Sandaracham, alii Cerinthum wocant. Hic 
erit Apium, dum operantur, Cibus, qui ſp muenitur in Favo- 
rum Inanitatibus ſepoſitus, et ipſe amari Saporrs : Gignitur au- 
tum Rore werna, et Arborum Succo, Gummium modo, Africi 
minor, Auftri Flatu migrior, Aquilonibus melior, et rubens, plu- 
rimus in Greeas nucibus.  Menecrates Florem efſe dicit, F, | 
nemo præter cum. Beſides theſe, they convey thither Eri- 
« thace, which ſome call Sandarach, others Cerinthus. This 
is what the Bees feed on while they are at Work, being often 
found in the empty Spaces of the Combs, and is of a bitter 
% Taſte. It is generated of the Spring-due, and the Juice of 
Trees, after the manner of Gums ; it is diminiſh'd by the 
„ South-weſt Wind, grows blacker with a South Wind, but 
is meliorated and redden'd by a North Wind, and is very 
<< plentifyl on Almond-trees. enecrates ſays it is a Flower, 
" but he is the only Perſon who ſays fo.” This Sandarach is 
from Gum, and is a ſort of Glue. Varro, we know, obſerves, 
that the Matter with which the Bees glew together the Ex- 
tremities of their Combs, is called Erithace, and is a different 
thing from the Propolis, having the virtue of alluring the Bees. 
The Greeks expound it by 2, j4#a7]ar, © the Food of the 


„ Bees”; oerSag4xn, (Sandarache) is the ſame thing; and ſo 
is x., ors which is as much as to ſay (a 
waxlike Subſtance). Heſychius ; Kine, i Avyouirn terarxy- 


tr: d Tpogh, yy Tagalibe/]ai fauſois dr pintaas, ' 4 Cerinthus, 


in „which is called Erithace, is the Food which the Bees lay 


„ aſide for themſelves.” Menecrates rather fancies it to be a 
Flower, and is follow'd in his Opinion by Virgil, who deſcribes 
Cerinthe as a Flower or Herb grateful and attractive to che 


et, Karabe, So Xa>Þ4yn (Chalbane) ſignifies as well the Gum, Bees 


as the Shrub from whence it is produced; and the fame may 
be obſerv'd in other Particulars, ” | 

From the Premiſes, I can hardly make a Doubt, but that 
thi urus was, by the barbarous People, firſt chang'd to 
Habrus, and afterwards corrupted into Hambrus, to ſignif 
Amber : So from the old Word Abiga, ** Expeller,”* which 
was the Name by which the Latins call'd the Chamæpitys of 
the Greeks, becauſe of its Efficacy in expelling the Fcetus, the 
ſame Barbarians coin'd their Ajuga ; but later Ages, inſtead of 
Abiga, pronounced Aviga. An old Expoſitor of the Arabian 
Nouns has it, Aurum Romanum, id gt, Archiroſa, cujus 
Gummi dicitur Karaba, Read, id gi, achiras, or acchiros, 
from a (Aigirus, a Poplar). 

"T's certain, that the Name Ambri, for Succinum, (Amber) 
is not of Greet nor Arabic Original. The Arabians call it Ka- 
rabe, the antient Greeks n, Electrum, the more 
modern Brit, Berenice.“ From this Berenice the Bar- 
barians hammer'd out their Vernix, which is their Term alſo 
for another kind of Gum; for fo they call'd the Gum of Ju- 
niper, becauſe it was ſo much like Amber. Aviſena, Cap. 273. 
ſays, the Karabe was like Sandarach ; fo they called the Ver- 
nix, Some even made Karabe the ſame with Sandarach, as 
Serapion aſſures us, Cap. 366. De Karabe. Hence the Bar- 
barians, as I ſaid, call'd che Sandarach Vernix, which was the 
Name the later Greeks uſed for Electrum. Neophytus : Bugya- 
Nö "NOS, hs ic, 7% Jide, bor Ss T8 Myoprycy Bagevixne 
«+ 'The Beryl Stane is the Juice of a Tree, or what they call 
« Berenice. The ſame Author, on the Word Hat : "Anau 
MN pany 671 TO eryegoy ig xchnad's, Others ſay it is the 
«« Glue of the Poplar.” | 

Perhaps, beſides the Similitude of the Gums, the near Affi- 
nity of the Names in Arabic, was a Cauſe of their being con- 
toanded, For the Poplar is called Naur, whoſe Gum is the 
nasx]poy, or Bigtvixn z and the Juniper is called Harar, and its 
Gum Sandarac. And yet, which is ſtrange, in the Arabic 
HAoiſena, we N! read OGiauai, and not Haur, for a Poplar. 
Giauzi indeed with him ſigniſies ſimply a Walnut-tree 3 but he 
always pub Giauz Alrumi, that is, the Roman Nut- tree, for 
the Poplar. | 
The Gum, commonly called Vernix, is written in Arabic 
Sandarus, in Aviſena with the Letter Sin. And in the Chap- 
ter of Karabe it 1s called A{ſandarac, which is alſo pronounced 
Sandarac ; for Elif and Yau are often chang'd one for another 
in Arabic and Hebrew, for which Reaſon the Tranſlators always 
render it Sandarac. The Karabe, that is, Amber, and this 
Sandarac, are ſo much alike, that they often exchange Names. 
Aviſena, in the Chapter of Caucammm, writes the ſame things 
upon Sandarac, which he afterwards repeats almoſt verbatim of 
the Karabe, in his Account of Lacca. This, as I faid before, 
is what the Barbarians called Fernix, by a Corruption from 
Berenice, which with the later Greeks ſignifies Electrum. 


But the Sandarach, which is the Gum of a Tree, agrees in. 


nothing but Name with the metalline Sandarach; which the 


Arabians call Zarnig ; nor are we to ſu 
ade that Name, which with them fi 
ree, out of the Name of the anetalline 
The Antients had another 


e, that the Arabians 


of Bees, and gather'd by them from the Juice of T after 
the manner of Gums ; of which Pliny Na . 2. 42 


. - 


. they made Sandaruc, changing @ into z, as they do 


ifes the Gum of a 
which was the Food 


Trita Meliſphylla, et Cerinthæ ignobile Gramen. 


« Bruiſed Meliſphyllon, and the ignoble Herb Cerintha.” 
And Pliny him tf, who here cenſures Menecrates on this 
Account, elſewhere enumerates Cerintha among thoſe Herbs 
and Flowers which are grateful to the Bees; and Lib. 21. 
F 12. gives a Deſcription of it. 2 likewiſe, 
Lib. 6. Cap. 7. reckons apud, (Cerinthum) among the 
Herbs uſed in Garlands ( Herbas coronarias). Nothing hinders 
from beſtowing the ſame Appellation on an Herb, and on 
Cerago, which others call «g#:94xn, (Erithace). This latter is 
a gluey ſort of Gum, with which the Bees conglutinate the 
extreme Borders of their Combs. Of this ſpeaks Virgil, as 
follows : | 


-==-= tenuia Cera 
Spiramenta linunt, Fucoque et Floribus Oras 
xplent, collectumęue hac ipſa ad Munera Gluten, 
Et Viſes et Phrygia ſervant Pice lentius Ida. 


© They beſmear the ſmall Spiracles with Wax, and fill up the 
e Space between the Extremitics of their Combs with Fucus 
„ and Flowers; and keep in Store, collected for. theſe very 
„ Purpoſes, a Glue more tenacious than Bird-lime, or the 
« Pitch of Phrygian Ida. That this Paſſage muſt be under- 

ſtood of the Erithace, we are taught by Varro, Lib. 3. where 

he thus f. of Bees: Extra Oftium Alvei obturant amnia, 
qua venit inter Fauos Spiritus, quam «g10dxnv appellant Græci. 

«« Without the Door of the Hive they cloſe up all where-ever 

c the leaſt Breath of Air can come between the Combs, with 
« what the Greeks call te:Jaxm,”” With this Erithace they 
ſmear over and ſtop up the Spiramenta, that is, the ſmall Holes 
by which the Air can come between the Combs. Ph:largyrus 
underſtands this Place of the Poet, as concerning Propolis, and 
takes the Fucus to be a kind of Wax, which the Bees uſe in- 
ſtead of Glue, and is called Prapolis. But of the Propolis our 

Poet in the ſame Place thus ſings: 528 5 Kh 


=== Et lentum de cortice Gluten 
Prima Favis ponunt Fundamenta, deinde tenaces 
Su ſpendunt Cera. * | . 
« They lay the firſt, Foundations of their Combs with the 
e ſlimy Glue of a Bark, and. afterwards erect their tenacious: 
« waxen Structure. Servins : Gree: zgrroAw u,,L H, duri- 
orem Cera, que vix potef Ferre frangi, quam colligunt de 
Gummi Arborum. The Greeks call it Propolis; it is harder 
„ than Wax, and can ſcarce be broken with a Hammer. © / 
<< Bees gather it from the Gums of Trees.“ The Sandarach, 
or Erithace, is alſo a Glue, and comes from the Gum of Trees, 
and the red is the beſt. . T hence, we may be ſure, comes. the. 
Sandaruc of the Arabians ; for of Zard ad xu, (Sandarache he): 
in o 
Words. Thus of cage, they made Aſtuchudos; of the 
Greek run, they coined Tambur, for Tambar ; for they 
commonly change # into 'r, and p into þ Thus they pro- 
nounge eu (Phiſto uk) for ccd, (Phiſtak) from the Greet 
idee Piſtacion ). | © 
Some will have 3 the 3 Mens. 
but they are wrong in th tymology. e Vernix is 
hefti (Berenice) of rb. ary; by which Name they called 


+? 
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Amber, (Sucrinum) or the Gum of the Pliny, we 
know, A r 
Poplars, but the Rejehace, or Sandarac, from the Gum of the 
Almond-tree. I ſuppoſe it is called Sandarat for no other 
Reaſon but ity ſandarachine Colour. Pliny fays, it is black- 
en'd by a South Wind ; and this is the hart Mum of 
Aviſena, by which Name he expreſſed the Propolis of Dio/- 
_ corides, But they confound Things ; nor is K 
that there is a Permutation of Names in this Caſe, - Xarabe, 
25 I faid, with the Arabiens, ſignifies Amber, or the Gum of 
the Poplar 3 and ſay it reſembles the Sandarac, or Vernix, 
3 Guat of ths funiner, The Sandarac of 
the Bees is from the Gum of the Almond-tree. In an old 
Expoſitor of Arabie Names, Karabe is noted. to be the Gum 
of a Tree called the Reman Walnut-tree, The Author fol- 
lowed the Reading which you every-where meet with in Av:- 
ſena, of Giauz for Haur. But Aviſena diſtinguiſhes that Tree 
from the Walnut-tree by the Adjective Rumi; for he calls the 
Poplar, not the Walnut-tree, Giauz Alrumi ; tho' if it be 
render'd literally Word for Word, it ſignifies the Roman Wal- 
nut-tree; which was the Name he uſed for the Poplar. Others 
call it _ and, with the Addition of a Nun, „which 
is the : 

This Hawr and Hauron the Barbarians corrupted into Avrum 
and Abrum, and from thence, in a little time, into Ambram, to 
ſignify the Tear of the Poplar, or Amber. 

As for Hambar, or Ambar, as it is a different Name, fo it 
ſignifies another thing. The Greeks of the latter Ages, as 

icetas Choniates, Simeon Sethi, and others; write "AuTap 
(Ampar). Aetivs alſo mentions it, and calls it 44T=p (Ampar) 
in the antient Copies, not dunta, (Ampra) as it is In the 
Editions. We call — og Ambra, < 12 2 2 oo 
the Succinum we comm iſtinguiſh by an ive ſigni- 

I don't remember, that I have read Ambra to mean Succi- 
num in later Greet Authors, nor do the Arabians call it b 
that Name. For which Reaſon I can't but ſuſpet a Remar 
of Fuchſius, in Myrepſus, on the Compoſition of the ſeventy- 
fourth Plaiſter, concerning the Difference of the Ambar and 
Ambra, in theſe Words, Ambaris, Exag. 2, Moſchi 
« Serup. 2. Ambre, Exag. * I don't End this Com- 
poſition in the original Gree#, and Fuc ſeems to haye 
fallen upon a bad Copy, or not to have fully comprehended 
the Meaning of the Writing, which he had the Misfortune not 
to do in almoſt an infinite Number of Places. Leo Africanus 
tells us, That the Whale is called Hambara by the Inhabitants 
of Fez and Morocco; which ps gave Riſe to a received 
Opinion among moſt of the Greeks and Arabians, that Ambar 
was the Dung or Spawn of the Whale, Hence it is, that in 
the Medical Glofſes of the later Greets, we every-where find 
it thus interpreted, "Aurag fue · Lr Ahr . ior, the 
«<< odoriferous Amber is the 2 of a Fiſh;” and owxns 
dTwidsvua, the Excrement of a Whale.“ The ſame way of 
Reaſoning induced Multitudes to believe, what many alſo 
wrote, that Frankincenſe grew on Mount Libanus, becauſe 
the Greeks called Frankincenſe i, (Libanos) which is 
the Name of a Mountain in Syria; and ſome even at this 
Time would fain perſuade that this Mountain is at this 
Day called Lebnon, from the Syriac Word Lbunto, which ſig- 
nifies Frankincenſe ; whereas the Syriac Lhbunto for Frankin- 
cenſe is plainly a Corruption of the Greek care {Libanotos). 
If Frankincenſe had been of the common Growth of Syria, 
the Antients had not differ'd ſo much about the Shape of that 
Tree, which was hardly known to them. *Tis certain, that 
it grows no-where at this Day but in Arabia; and India does 
not produce it, the Antients make-mention of Indian 
Frank incenſe. Evgias aCdvs xarvis, © the Smoke of Syrian 
„ Frankjncenſe,” is mention'd in the Bacchæ of Euripides, but 
after the ſame manner as Malabathrum Syrium, Myrrha Syria, 
and other things, which we are well aſſured, were never of the 
Growth of Syria. 

Antient and modern Authors are not agreed about the kinds 
of Ambar, nor about its Colours, Differences, and Marks of 
Goodneſs, The Portugueſe Writers make three Species ; the 
Porabar, which js the white; the Phabar, which is white 
mix'd with black, or, the brown ; the Minabar, or 
Black, which, they ſay, is devour'd by the Whale: The firſt 
| kind is the beſt, the ſecond next, and the third worſt of all. 

Simeon Sethi deſcribes the beſt Sort as red and fat, the next in 
Goodneſs is the brown, and the worſt Characteriſtic is that of 
the black, which is gather'd of the Whales that have been 
ſucking at the Springs of Ambar. Kai 74 wer xe#i7]vv, ſays he, 
2 Y xippoy 14 ade. ana id al qi ir ri wine Elmaxiag 
6 oper 7% 6 uniawno iy Tiri wmacahig mor vie Tis 
wud al ores "Agabing Eixvy wounloumgy T2 SI dne f 2, 
pines — ar ix0Uar droytuoauirer Tor ts duTay mwyar, 
« The beſt is the red and the fat, which is exported from a 
„% City called Silachet; the whitiſh comes from a little mari- 
4% time City of Arabia Flix, called Sichne ; and the pooreſt 
66. V 1 is the black, is gathered from Fiſhes which 
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ce have been taſting of the Springs of Ambar.“ The beſt, be 
ſays, is brought from Silachet, a City of India, where it riſes 
out of Springs.” Aviſena allo calls the higheſt-prized Amibar 
Alſelehettt, is, which comes from the City, or Country; 
Selebet, which is the very fame*that the Napran 9 
places in the ninth Parallel of the firſt Climate, calls Neishet, 
and makes an I of India. This is Simeon's Zia v4 or 
— (Silach or Selachet) for the Greek; comingaly ex- 
preſs the Arabic He by X (Ch); as Tanarxi1] (Tamargbenti) 
in the Grece- Arabic Lexicons ſtund every-where for tamar 
Hendi., What bears a lower Rate, but next to 'the' beſt; 
Simeon tells uy, ſprings up in a City of Arabia Felix, called 
ix (Sichne), In other Copies I find it written Eo yes 
N Aru, “ called Sucbra” ; and ſome cite it, 2 Senebyi Feli- 
tis Arabi, from Senchri in Arabia Felix.” I know not 
whether it be the Place which Serapion calls Zing; only he 
places it in the Weſt, far from Arabia Felix, vis. in 
Terris Zing in Occidente, „ in the Territories of Zing in the 
*« Weſt.” He muſt not however be underſtood to mean 
22 or Barbary, but a maritime Tract of Ethiopia, where 

zſambigue lies, which abounds with Amar, and is fituate 
Weſt of India; now the Arabians call the Ethiopians Zing: 
Simeon calls the maritime City of Arabia Feljx iy (Sinche) : 
the Zengi in Alpagus ure the weſtern Ethiopians. t & 
differs 4 2 in his Characteriſtics of the beſt Ambar, 
which, he ſays, is of a Sky- colour, and makes the white to be 


the cheapeſt and worſt of all, tho* others prefer it to the reſt; 


But, in Truth, there is no Ambar of a ſky*blue or azure C 
lour ; and it ſeems a Fault of the "Tranſlator, The Arabic is 
azarae, which they render ſea- green, (glayeus) grey, (earfins) 
and azure, (ceri{eus) of the Colour of the Firmament. Ac- 
cording to ate Zaracb is the Colour of the Heavens; how- 
ve nothing to do here, when we talk about the 
Colours of Ambar: They alſo take notice, that it ſignifies 
changeable and pale. Hence comes zaracha, 8 and 
this is the true Signification of the Word in this Flace. A0 
terms it v7TiAatoxor (hypoleucon) ; we commonly call it a grey 
or prizel, Aviſena calls it Alazgrac, which his Tranſlator 
rightly renders of Afb-colour. 4viſena gives the Preference to 
Selehetican Ambar, which has its Name an Iſland of India 
which Garcia: wrongly ſuppoſes to be Zejlan. The ſecond 
Place in point of Goodneſs, he ſays, belongs to the Ambat 
alzarac, that is, the Aſh-colou As to the Szlebetican, 
which is moſt eſteemed, he does not tell us of what Colour it 
was, at leaſt in the Latin Edition. And it is obſerved 
Alpagus, in his Expoſition of Arabic Names, that the Arabi 
Interpreters are ignorant of the kind of the Ambar Alſelehet?, 
as well as its Colour; at which I can't but wonder. Tf there 
were no more in the Arabic Copy, than in the Latin Verſion 
of it, yet it might eaſily be gueſs'd, from what others have 
related, that the Szlehetigan Ambar, to which Aviſena — 
the Preference, was white, ſince moſt ſet the higheſt Value 
upon Ambar of that Colour, tho' Av;ſena does not mention it. 
e might alſo conjecture, that it was red, as well as Simeon, 
who makes the 7d xippey, red, the moſt valuable. Nor is 
Avi ſena againſt it; for he only affigns the third Place to the 
Citron-cojour'd, which in Arabic he calls Alaſafar, that is, 
Seren, Copper- colour d. The Citrine is a very watery 
jour, but the xipþ@&- (cirrhus) is ruddy or red. Aviſena, 
among the Characteriſtics of the beſt and choiceſt Ambar, does 
not only name Selehetican, which was all that his Tranſlator 
obſerv'd, but prefix d two other Words expreſſing the Proper- 
ties it ought to have, viz. alaſcibeb, and alkavi, to which he 
adds as a third Aſelebheti. This laſt Epithet is taken from the 
Country, the two former fi if other Qualities which be- 
Jong to it. Alkavi imports firm and robuft, which I underſtand 
of that Ambar which is leaſt friable, and moſt reſiſts a Sepa- 
ration; ſuch is that which is endu'd with a fat fort of Viſcidity. 
This is the Ade r of Simeon, which he ſets down 2s 
a Mark of the moſt valuable Ambar. Garcias commends that 
for the beſt, which, pierced with a Needle, ſheds outa good 
deal of an oily Liquor ; this is the A g, << fat; what is 
eaſily broken cannot be ſuch, I take alaſciherb for ruddy, ac- 
cording to the ſame Simeon, who calls it xipþ&- (cirrhus), The 
Word is derived. from $;jheb, which ſignifies a & or 
Lamp, and in the Alcoran is put for a Star. It might alſg' be 
taken for white, as it expreſſes” the 7d aapreir,  Jucid,” 
which the Greeks alſo: put for whiter. But Simeon has hand- 
ſomely expreſſed Aena s two Epithets of the heſt Ambar 
thoſe other two, xi . © ruddy and fat.”* If be 
took them from the Arabian, tis plain that he underſtood 
alaſcibel to ſignify rutilus, „ ruddy.” Among © modern 
Writers, Manardys informs us, that tn chuſing the beft Am- 
bar, we are to take fuch as borders a Jittle upon the red, 2 
that the white is not ſo good. But I ſuppoſe he had this from 
Simeon, whoſe v1M6uxu, whitth' or grey, A, (leuco- 
F he did not * e preis by alm, © white.” 
his is the azarac of Arabjans, ich properly figpifies 
y-colour'd, or ſprinkled with black and white, and From 


the — DMN, Zarac, ** to ſprinkle.” 80 the 74 h, 
11 : 


(various | 
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s fr les, 
. an whoſe Head is 25 with grey s) ; in which 
e alſo we read the Verb zarac in Ho/ea\” are mi 


then, who render it azure or green. | 

Ser pho taken Notice of but two Kinds 
that which his Tranſlator calls ſky-colour, (carlinus) and the 
white, of which the firſt was the beſt, Perhaps the Word in 
Arabic for $ky-colour was alaxibeb, as it is in Aviſena, and the 
old Tranſlator rendered it fellimum, from the Colour of the 
Stars, or  ceelinum, as we have it. As for the white, I doubt 
not but it was the ſame with what Simeon calls * 
( ανναν,?] and Aviſena anarac, that is, an aſhy white; for 
Garcias is miſtaken, when he writes, that the whiteſt Ambar is 
condemned by Serapion, who ſays ſimply white, not whitiſh, 
or inclining to white. 

But we are, in a manner, forced to render the Arabic Word 
alaxiheb white, by the later Accounts of three different Species 
of Ambar, under as many different Names, viz. Perambar, 
Puambar, and Penambar. The firſt of theſe is the white, and 
the beſt of all; the ſecond is the aſh- coloured, which is next 
in Goodneſs and Price; and the third Sort is the black, which 
is the cheapeſt, and worſt of the three. | 

We meet with candida Sidera, and candida Flamma, white 
« Stars, and white Flames, whenever we read the Poets; and 
this is literally true. But candens, ** ſhining,” for candidus, 
« white, ”” is alſo uſual, and from thence Candela, i Ads, 
a Candle) takes its Name. So alſo, in the Greet, aeprper 
lucid, or ſhining) is uſed for candidum White, as Acpurpd 
«ds, (a ſhining white Garment) and aauTpiiuas (Candidates), 
The Arabic Word ſignifies a Star, or Lamp, from whence comes 
the Term for a white Colour. They who underſtood it, as 
Simeon did, of a ruddy, (rutilus) preſented us with an Ambar 
dreſſed up in Red, of which there is none extant at this Day, 
from a Miſunderſtanding of the Word, 

Rraſſavelus takes the yellow Amber, out of which Handles 

for Knives are made, for Succinum. Another learned Phyſi- 
cian, in his Definitions, under the Word nasx]por, ( Eleftrum ) 
cites Serapion, where he treats of Ambar, as tho” there were no 
Difference between this Ambar and the Electrum, which they 
call the Ambra of the Shops. Scaliger alſo, in his Notes 2 
Garcias, does not ſcruple to call Ambarum by the Name of Suc- 
cinum. 
They are all of them moſt groſly miſtaken : The two Am- 
bras are both of a different Nature, and derive their Names 
from a different Original. In one thing agree, viz. in 
that they ns ſaid to riſe out of Springs after the manner of Bitu- 
men. e Succinum alſo is of a fragrant Smell, and the white 
Sort extremely fragrant, according to * for there is the 
white, the yellow, and the waxen : Yet, for all this, the Am- 
barum is a quite different thing from the Ambra, which is called 
Succinum. Nor muſt we imagine, that Aviſena and Simeon 
Sethi, when they mention the yellow or citron-coloured Amba- 
rum, confound it with the common Ambra. 

e have already ſhewn, that the Name Ambarum, to ſignify 
Succinum or Electrum, is not extant in any Greek or Arabian 
Author of conſiderable Antiquity. Moreover, all the Moderns, 
who have given us Relations of Voyages to the new World, 
mention w_ three Sorts, and as many different Colours of 
Ambarum, or Ambar, which are, the white, the aſh-colour'd, 
and the black ; of theſe the white is the moſt valued, and the 
black the leaſt eſteemed. Simeon Sethi, inſtead of the white 
Ambar, makes the xippos, (ruddy, or gold-colaured to be the 
moſt precious; as to the reſt, he agrees with the others ; for 
his ſecond Sort is the UuT#Asvxer, (whitih) and his third and laſt 
Sort is the waar (black). Ferdinand Lopez, as well as the reſt, 
reckons three Sorts of Ambar, but differs a little in their Names, 
of which he gives an Explication, They are the Ponahambar, 
the Coambar, and the Maniambar ; the Ponahambar is the 
white, which is in higheſt Eſteem ; the Word ſignifies Golden 
Ambar, and this Sort bears a greater Price than the others, being 

ſcarce, and gathered with much Difficulty : This is plain- 
2 the Ki durep (the red ) of Simeon, and is called 

o/den, I ſuppoſe, not from the Colour, but the Price, as 
clearly hints, and as it is expreſſed in the of the 
Natives by Ponambar ; and perhaps this deceived Simeon, who 
might underſtand Golden to mean the Colour : Some call i 
Porambar, and interpret it of white Ambar: So, again, what 
others call Puambar, is by Lopez called C » Which he 
F Witer-Ambar ; becauſe, by its and violent Agi- 
tation on the Waters, it has loſt much of its Virtue; this is of 
an Aſh- colour. The third is the Maniqmbar, which ſignifies 
 #Fiſb-Amber; for it is devoured by Whales, and after ſome time 
brought up again by them, unconcocted, whence its Blackneſs 
is contraſted; And this agrees alſo with S:meen's Opinion, who 


» 
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caſt it up again coloured ao . 0 
There is mention made of xdxaprap acampar 
t Plaiſters, Compoſ. 3. FCN, —— 


of Ambar, viz.” 
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ſays, that the Fiſhes which drink of the Fountains of Ambary 


Evacnarias, A. of Li Ales, Cas 
mum, Caſſia Lignea, 4 What Hates 4 


late Cacampur, Betony, I cannot ſo much as gueſs ; but bow is 
it likely, that the Author would 


Betem among exotic. Aro- 
matics ? But I have obſerved bf Nl — — 
takes the Liberty of ing what he does not underſtand ; 
which is a Practice ſcarce in a Man of Letters, but 
moſt unpardonable in a Phyſician, on account of the Miſchiefs 
which uſually reſult thence to the infirm Part of Mankind. I 
am apt to ſuſpect, that we are to underſtand by it ſome kind of 

mbar; and perhaps it is what Lopez tells us the Natives called 

oambar. The Gels ſeem to have pronounced xdze<jurap, 
( 9 ) inſtead of xa «pep, ( Caambar) or abanga ( Caan 
bar ). e muſt, however, acknowledge, that zaxayTeps 
(Cacamparis) is a Word that often occurs in Myrepſus, with 
an Interpretation that will hardly agree with any Species of 
Ambar: For in his Antidote 4% xvd'\wvier, (of Quinces) Cap. 
37. he explains it by I p, ( Dreſiobotanon ad. a 
n. 0. Spomnn/59T avov ( Cacampar or Droſiabotanon ) 5 and Cap. 79+ 
in his Antidote againſt the Dyſentery and Colic, yapsiguaauy, 
Kandy ay nou d\fomdpiravor ( Cari blk, &c.) In the Antidote 
of Caſter, which is the twentieth in Fuch/ms's Edition, and 
the ſame with the above quoted,. Cap. 27. we read, in Fuch- 
frus's own Verſion, Lauriole Campi, id eft, Betonice (of Lau- 
reola of the Field, that is, Betony) : He had as good have ſaid 
nothing. The Greek reads, Aazplioat, 174 1dxapTp, ue I po- 
oneBoT ave ( Laureola, or Cac „or Drofiobetanon). The 
Word Lawreola wants to be explained in the Greek : Some take 
it for the Mezereon of the Arabians, which is ſomething very 
different from Betony : Dreſiobotanon is, properly, the Herb of 
Dew ; for Dew, in vulgar Greek, is called 4 h, Drefia).. I 
find, indeed, Betony fo called and explained in medicinal 
Lexicons ; and a very antient Copy of Djeſcorides informs us, 
that it was called, by the Romans, prowepira ( Roſemary) : The 
antient Greeks called it $vxperpop&* ( P/ychrotrophes, nouriſhed 
with Cold); becauſe it loves to grow in cold Places: Later Ages 
called it dpoarefinr aver, from Dew, whence came the Latin 
Name Roſmarinus. But why the ſame later Greets gave it alſo 
the Name of Cacampar, I know not; and it ſeems to be an 
Arabic Word. However, it does not appear worthy of a Place 
among the Aromatics and Exotics in Plaſter the third; and it 
ſtands there without any Expoſition, which Myregſus never 
omits ; for where-ever read x4xapmeap ( Cacampar ) in him, 

ou meet with its Explication adjoined, with an dr pe 

«vo (that is, Drofiobrtanon), 

„There is, in ns nated. ety Word, wah. is 
Kixtuaap, or xxtuTaps (Cicempar, or Cicemparis,) ; which is 
always mentioned among the —— — —_ firſt Anti- 
dote of Caſtor : * ETvpax@® KaAcuiTy, Aire, A h⁰ναν, 
(of Styrax Calamita, Cicempar, and Cinamon); and ſo, alſo, 
in his Autidotus plenus Archenticus, xavapops, yeptoguans, CA, 
Ans, x (Cinamon, Cariophyllpm, Xylaloes, Cicempar ). 
The ſame Author often uſes duTap for Anbur. The Queſtion 
now is, What is meant by this Cicempar ? 

As for Fuchſius, he always paſſed over what he did not under- 
ſtand, with great Aſſurance: But, concerning the Original of 
Ampar, Simeon ſpeaks thus, To 4uTap tv I1agopors BAUT 44 Tb 
nabe, Try ai thais 7s g dogdi]s ( Ampar guſhes aut in ſeueral 
Places, like Springs of Oil, (kao) or ſdbaltus Je The Lage 
is common ea THytABis 4 dopdnk]s, Hence a learned Au- 
thor took Occaſion to augment his Lexicon with the Addition 
of the Graco-barbarous Term Ini, ( Pegelbium) of which 
he gives no Explication, and 'tis no Wonder he did not. 
ſome Copies I found it written aße Tir]us, taais 74 x, 
eoper]s (like Pitch, Oil, &c.). The Greeks often called li uid 
Bitumen by the Name of Oil; yet I don't 1 but the 
migbt be r read riαννά, Ts Y dopd3]s. Perrelæum and 
Aſphalt ). The later Greeks called Naphtha by the Name of 

etreleum, of which there are Springs as of the Aſpbaltus, 


mes neg liquid Bitumen. — 
f rapher is of the ſame Opinion concerni 

Ambar, mrs, one under the ſeventh Parallel of the fir 
Climate there lies a native Vein of Ambar, which bubbles up 
from Springs in the Bottom of the Sea, as the Naphtha does in 
the Country of Babylon ; and that they ſometimes find Frag- 
ments of it a hundred Pound Weight, which is the Import of 


the Arabic Word KinTHAR,' from the Latin Centurius for 
Centenarius. Garcias relates, that they once found a Frag- 


ment that weighed'three thouſand Pounds. 


The aforeſaid calls the Fountains, whence the 


Naphtha works out, Hit, and ſays it is a Place in the Territory 


of alpin. Here, by the way, we may take Notice of 2 
Miſtake of fvi/ena, in tranſlating Dioſcorides + The Greet Au. 


thor defines Naphtha, BaCuAovis dcp T5eifrue, mW Yeo 
aAdxir (a Percolation of Babylonian Aſphaltus, of @ white . 
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* monly. known, but the, Black i mat 
„ other Sort of Pitch, "paſſed through a Strainer.” But thi 
Meaning of the Greet Author is, that the Naphtha is a Baby; 
_ * 10 - ] 


fame thing, when be faid,. that the black Naph 
ulbor albabeli vagerrobe ; which the Tranſlator right! rendered, 
a Percolation of Babylonlah, and other Sorts of 4 

cannot” be the —_— of Disſcorides, Who, by Tipline 
«rp4x\}, ſimply intended liquid Bitumen 3 as Things which are 


liquid Bitumen, -melted down in a manner, 


eezed paſſed through a Strainer, become the more liquid; 
61 nothing goes but the moſt liquid Part, the thick 


and fceculent remaining behind. This the Greek Author affirm*d 
as well of the black as the white. Beſides, it js to be obſerved, 
that Dioſcurider did not fay Aueh, ( Diathema) but Tipmhnue 
(Periethema). Things which are ſimply tranſmitted throu 
are faid nb (Diethrifthai) ; but ten (Pericther 
i) is another Thing: That whole Country was bituminous ; 
would therefore indicate, that this Bitumen was diſperſed all 
around that Territory, in a looſe and indeterminate manner, 
and ftrained through the Veins of the Earth; and in ſome cer- 
tain Places was liquefied, and did bubble and work out; and 
this was the Naphtha. Thus we are to ſuppoſe, as I may ſay, 
a Periethema, (a ffraining. all around) or Vent-holes all over 
the Country for this BabyBnian Bitumen. | 
But Avi/ena thought, that the white Naphtha p d from 
a natural Vein, but the black was the Babylonian, or ſome other 
kind of Pitch, defcecated by pa through a Straifiet : Whereas 
Dioſcorides ſpoke this peculiarly of the white Kind, that it was 
Periethema of the Aſphaltus, and particularly of the Baby- 
an. The Greeks called this Sort of Bitumen ixa Mn,, 
(Oi of Medea). Socion, on Fountains, ſays, Id AN xd]d Thy 
Evemnaviy d wp gaciv erat Munde,, Y Teipappdyiae: m uli 
pappudxos, 5 poi f d mwyhs Try, (They ſay, that about Suſiana 
is the Water of Medea, which it medicated with cauſtic and 
— Drugs ; it flows out of a Spring). He ſays it is called 
20 Ars and ſo it is read in the Epitome of Strabo, 
— in Conflantine de Imperio, viz. wwyai debas (Springs 
0 4 . | \ 4226 4 | 
4 oft of the Antients were of Opinion, that there are Spring 
in the Bottom of the Sea, like thoſe of Naphtha, Which throw 
up Anbar ; and this, as it is the e 
xrobable Opinion, and beſt accounts for thoſe ts of the 
ells of Oyſters, and other teſtaceous Fiſh, which are ſo often 
found incloſed in it, having ſtuck to it before its Humour was 
condenſed, juſt after the ſame manner that you ſee Ants, and 
other Reptiles, in Succinum, which were caught and detained 
by the tenacious Humour before it was cong ; for this alſo 
is found to riſe out of Springs, as well as the Naphtha, Bitu- 
men, and Ambar. And ſo much for the Difference between 
Ambar and Ambra, which does not conſiſt in Names, (for we 
call them both Ambra) but in the Things themſelves, which 
both differ in their Natures, and derive their common Name 
from different Originals. Salmaſfius de Homonymis Hyles la- 
trice, Cap. 101, | 
Of AMBERGRISE. —- Ambra Griſea. 


We ſee, by the preceding Diſſertation, that, with reſpect to 
iſe, 5 it has alſo in moſt other * to 
Antients have made few Miftakes, but what have been adopted 
the Moderns, and broached with an Air of diſcovering ſome- 

thing new, with very little Variation. Thus Ambergriſe is, i 
an Account from Batavia, printed in the Ph:loſophical Tranſ- 
ations, ſaid to be the Product of a certain unknown Tree, 
from whoſe Roots it flows into the Sea. In another Diſſertation 
it is ſaid to be the Combs of a Sea Inſet, ſomewhat like a Bee. 
Nor is the Suppoſition of its being produced by a ſo 
modern as the Author of the following Memoir ſeems to ima- 


ine. | 
Os a a out, that this Ambergriſe is an Animal Pro- 


duction, and bred. in the Body of the Sperma- Ci W 

analogous to what is found in ſome Anh 

Mall hag, or Taiacu, the Muſk-deer, the Bezoar-ſheep, and 
e 


wok it to be the true ap 
Bull, at the Root of the Penis, 
thought it was the Ordure or | 


4. 


Tefticles ; others ag 
ef he Whale, 


ne fr 
hear the 


INS ES 
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In beſt and moſt exaRt Account of Ambergriſe, that L 
been able to procure, I very lately received from one Mr. Mthin:, 
on in New England, who uſed the 
; Whale Fiſhery for ten or twelve Years together, and was one 
the firſt that went out a-fiſhing for the J Cer: Whales, 
about the Year 1670, and then to diſcover the Amber- 
| and bees a fobet i ious , what he ſays may ſafe- 
be deperided on 3 thou for Subladce, I have tad it om 


eral of the Whale-men. 


own Mouth, is as follows : T7 | 

The riſe is found only in the Sperme-Ceti Whales; 

and conſiſts of Balls, or globular Bodies, of various Sizes, from 
and will. weigh 


ith's 

t t running tapering into and 

ngth of rug ap and a Dae, or hal, * — 
from tow the Kid- 


neys ; this Bag lies juſt over the Teſticles, which are above a 
Foot long, and is N lengthways at the Roat of the Penis, 
above four or five Fopt below avel, and three or four Foot 
above the Anus. This Bag, or Bladder, is almoſt full of a deep 
0 coloured Liquor, not quite fo thick as Oil, and ſmell- 
ing rong, or rather ſtronger of the ſame Scent with the Balls 
of Ambergriſe, which float and ſwim looſe in it ; the Inſide of 
the Bag is very deeply tinged with the ſame Colour as the Liquor, 
which may alſo be found in the Canal of the Penis the Ball: 
2 to be pretty ay ple the Whale is 2 I as 
are y. times found, upon opening t , con- 
cave Shells, of the ſame Subſtance and Gade, that have 
ſcaled off from them, and the Balls themſelves ſeem to be com- 
ſed of ſeveral diſtinct Coats, incloſing one another, ſomething 
the Coats of an Onion. : 

As to the Number of Balls, Mr. Athins never found above 
r the Bag, where be found one that weigh'd 
124 ounds, which was the largeſt he ever ſaw, 

Was no © . 


He further ſays, that to one Sperma-Ceti Whale that has 
of theſe Balls, ate are two that have nothing but the — 
| coloured Liquor, aforeſaid, in their Bags. This Re- 
mark confirms What another Whale-man told me, That the 
reviſe was found only in ſuch & i Whales as are 

well-grown. It is the general Opinion of the Whale- 
that the A iſe is produced only by the „or 
the Bull Sperma Ceti Whale. Ag to this Particular, Mr, Atint 
ſays, he never ſaw, nor certainly heard of, a Sperma- Gerti Fe- 
male taken in his Life, the Cows of that Species of Whales 
being much more timorous than the Males 8 
ble to be come at, unleſs when = 55 found aſleep on theWater, 
or detained by their Calves, This is certain, the Boats can 
never come near them, when they are awake, they are fo very 


ſhy and fearful. 8 { 
the, Ambergriſe out of the 


Mr. Athins's Method of getting 

Whale, was thus ; after the Fiſh is killed, he turns the Bell 
upwards, and fixes a Tackle to the Penis, then cuts a Ho 
round the Root of the Penis, thro* the Rim of the Belly, till 
he comes to the Entrails, and then ſearching, for the Dua or 
Canal at the further of the Bag, he ties, it pretty near to 
the Bag, and cuts the Duct off beyond it; upon which he draws 
forth the Penis by the Tackle, and the Ambergriſe Bag epticely 
follows it, and comes clean ay whole out o the b 7 


The Rev. Mr. Prince of By receding 
Relation from Mr. Atkins, bee nl] fred ty, to be 
the urinary Bladder, and he Ambergriſe to be a certain 


Concretion, formed out of the greaſy odoxiferous Subllance of 
the Liquor aforeſaid contained within it. As for 2 own Part, 
J dare not pretend to give any Opinion upon the Point, but 
content myſelf. with relating Matter of Fact. Phil, Tranſ. 
This Account embroils the Origin of A iſe very much; 
for it makes it nearly certain, that Ambergriſe, or ſomething 
very like it, is an Animal Sabſtarice ; "and yet, by the bet In- 
quiries that ** oy rp har ts iſe. muſt 
belong to the Mineral Kingdom, whi following Obſerva- 
tions from Hoffman put beyond Diſpute, 15 . 


Tpbe Origin of Ambergriſ7 1s 2 Poity that has been * 
. Fong gaineainics 
it to be the of the Ayunal, 0 A the V 

Some aſſert that it is the Dux | fean Beds and 
as a demonſtratiye Proof of their Opinion, the Claws 


wi g Hot Birds, | —— A. incloſec 
ithin its ge, which, being committed to the, Fire, emit 
Odour of an empyreumatic volatile Salt, which of 
zel g 10 Boks . igit yell 
bras | | 
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the Sea-ſide ; and being afterwards attenuated and digeſted by 


the Heat of the Sun, becomes a Subſtance of that Fragrancy as 


we find it. 

But thefe Errors may be ſoon R 
Experiments ; for all Dung of Animals, and Honey too, admit 
of a Solution in aqueous Menſtruums; but obſtinately reſiſt the 
moſt highly rectified Spirit of Wine. 9 LEY 

Some of the Moderns have thought it to be a peculiar kind of 
Reſin, ot Tear, diſtilled from ſome Tree, as yet unknown to 
us, in the Eaftern Parts of the World, and afterwards tranſ- 
terr'd to the Sea, where, acquiring a more perfect Digeſtion by 
the Heat of the Sun, and by the Sea Salt, it conſtitutes a reſin- 
ous Body of that Nature. A | 

But, beſides many other Reaſons, what directly thwarts and 
overthrows this Opinion, is, that all reſinous Bodies of Vegeta- 
bles will admit of an eaſy Solution and Extraction, in the bigh- 
ly re&ifet phlogiſtic Spirit of Wine; whereas the e 
true of debe which is very difficult to be diſſolved in 
ſuch a Spirit ides, it is obſerved, that inflammable Bodies, 

oduced from the Earth, as Amber, Bitumen Judaicum, and 
ben Coal, are alſo difficult of Solution, and are by no means 
readily united with a very ſpirituous Liquor. | 

Theſe things conſidered, we agree in Opinion with thoſe 
who hold, that Ambergriſe is to be. reckoned among the Species 
of Bitumens, and owes its Riſe to the Earth, out of whoſe 
Bowels it is torn, and waſhed away by the Violence of the 
Waves, and carried into the Sea; for it is found in greateſt 
Quantities in the Sea about the Iſland of Madagaſcar, where 
the ſubterranean Parts are believed to be pregnant with that 
kind of Bitumen, | 

Since it is ſo difficult, as we have obſerved, to make a Solu- 
tion of Ambergriſe, for this Reaſon we have never yet met with 
any genuine Solution of it in the Shops; for it is generally pre- 
pared with Muſk, or Oil of Cinnamon, or Oil of Roſes, or 
even with Civet; by which means we are, indeed, furniſhed 


with an Eſſence of a very grateful Smell, which alſo has its Vir- 


tues and Uſe; yet participates but little of the Ambergriſe, 
which remains in a manner untouched : For theſe Reaſons we 
think ourſelves obliged to lay down ſome Characters of the 
genuine Eſſence of Ambergriſe, as follows: | | 

Firſt, It ought to be prepared only of Ambergriſe, and not 
mixed with the Solution of any other thing. 

Secendly, It muſt undergo an almoſt entire Solution by the 
Menſtruum. 

Thirdly, If this Eſſence be dro 
will, of neceſſity, turn milky, 
Reſins that have been diſſolved. 

Now it is prepared in the following manner: Let the Spirit 
of Roſes, perfectly dephlegmated, be, not only once, but 
twice at leaſt, drawn off from Salt of Tartar, which is burnt 
and calcined in a vehement Fire, By this means there is pro- 
duced a Spirit, which, by its penetrating Quality, enters into 
the inmoſt Subſtance of the Ambergriſe, and fo ſeparates and 
reſolves its oleous Contexture. 

This Solution, or Eſſence, of Ambergriſe, is deſervedly placed 
at the Head of 2 Remedies, and ſuch as corrobo- 
rate the debilitated oy em of the Nerves ; and, of conſequence, 


into an aqueous Liquor, it 
ter the manner of all Oils and 


has the Preference of all ſuch Medicines as are appropriated to 
Diſtempers which proceed from a Decay of Str in the ner- 
vous Parts. For it does not fo fill the Head with Vapours, or 


excite Commotions and Agitations in a weak Body, as does the 
common ration of Ambergrife, which is made with a 
Mixture of Muſk or Civet, whole Fragrancy is found, by Ex- 
2 to be of ſuch a Nature as to incommode weak Per- 
ons of both Sexes, who are ſubject to ſpaſmodic Affections. 
Hoffman. Obſervat. Phyſico-Chym. Lib. 1. Cap. 18. 
his has the Appearance of being, by much, the beſt Pre- 
tion of Ambergriſe I have met with, and is very likely to 
poſſeſſed of the Virtues which the illuſtrious Author attri- 
butes to it. 
It is obſervable, that as Ambergriſe and Amber have much 
the ſame Original, and are both remarkable for their friendly 


Influences upon the Nerves, it is e they may be nearly 
=_ to other. 5 Pau? * 2711 i 
Ambergriſe is thus diſtinguiſhed : 


— AmPRA-GRISEA, Offic, Mer, Pin. 219. Park. Theat. 1566. 

Sibb. Phalain. 42. Arbre, Aldrov. Muſ. Metal. 430. Worm. 

Muſf. 33, Succimum griſeum, Ambra ęriſea vulge, Charl. Foſſ. 

15. N ta, ſen ex alle griſea, gl. Ind. 6. Ambra- 
ſea, Moni. Exot. 12. Hurd cinerea, Ind. Med. 7. AM- 
ERGRISE. Dale. 


| Tt is a folid, ſebaceous, ot fat Subſtance, not p „of 
23 „variegated like Marble, and marked often with 

ite . a ; 
There are two Kinds of Amibergriſe, the Aſh-colour and 
Black. The firſt is to be preferred, when cleared of all Filth, 
with a Smell, and light, atid which, being pricked with 
a hot Needle, drops a fat odorous Juice, The Black 5s lets 
eſteemed, as being mixed with Earth or Mud, or adilltcrated, 


A MB 
* The Glebes ef Ambergriſe are ſometimes found, ſo big, as 
to weigh above two hundred Pounds. It is gathered in great 
Quantities about the Molucca lands, in the Indian Sea, and 
is frequently found on the Shores, both in the EAI -Iadies, and 
in Afrita. N 5 = oath + met * * the Northern 
| of England, Scotland, Norway, elan, being 
thrown aſhiofe by the. Ide... 4. 3 
1 2 melts by Fire into a -gold-colour'd or yellow 
In diſtilling Ambergriſe, we get firit an inſipid, then an aci 
Liquor or Spirit, and a yellow Gi of a moſt penetrati Scl. 
with a ſmall Portion of acid volatile Salt, like Salt 3 
a black, ſhining, bituminous Matter remaining in the Netort. 
From. whence it is plain, that Ambergriſe confiſts of fine vo- 
latile Parts, intangled in other thicker Parts, both faline and 
bituminous, _ N | - "Fit 
I his Drugis very much uſed by ConfeQtioners and Perfumers, 
8 iving | fine Smell to their Sat wag a ; and is recommen- 
1y(icians as proper to raiſe ping Spirits, to {i 
ply the Defect thereof, and to accelerate their ub eh 
it is both a cephalic and cordial Medicine, enlivens-the Senſes, 
and is very effectual in Faintings, and all other Affections of 
the Head and Nerves. It is thought to be very-inſtrumental 
in prolonging Life, and in producing-ſuch Effech, as are ne- 
v for Generation. T his Opimon prevails. chiefly among 
the Ealtern Nations. het aol; ns HeLa 
It is uſed both outwardly and inwardly, The Doſe, in 
Subſtance, is from one to four Grains, taken in a Egg, 
or in a Glaſs of Wine with Sugar and Spices. e Tincture, 
extracted with Spirit of Wine, is given from one to ten Dr 
This Tincture is either fimple or compound. The fimple 
TinQuure is made by only diele the Ambergriſe in Spirit of 
Wine, and then ſeparating the Solution 3 Fœces. The 
compound Tincturè is very fragrant, and is prepared in this 
manner: | 
Lake Ambergriſe and Sugar-candy, of each two Drams; 
Muſk, twelve Grains; Civet, two Grains; Spirit of 
Wine, four Qunces : Digeſt them in a Glass Veſſel for 
ſome Days, and then decant the Liquor, and keep it for 
Uſe. Ihe Doſe is from one Drop to eight or ten, taken 
in Spaniſſß Wine, Cinamon-water, or any other Liquor. 


Riverius commends Ambergriſe as a Strengthener of the 
Stomach, and as a Specific in the Fames Canina; and he likewiſe 
orders it in hypochondriacal Melancholy, after Purging, and a 
due Uſe of diluting Liquors, for reviving the native Het, and 
exhilarating the Spirits. It is however to be obſerved, that all 
Perfumes, and ſtrong Smells, are hurtful to hyſterical Women, 
and thoſe in Child-bed ; and the ſame thing is remarked in many 
hypochondriacal Men; for at this time, few People can bear 

erfumes, or ſtrong fragrant Smells; and for that Reaſon, the 
Compoſitions uſed by former Phyſicians, in which Ambergriſe 
was an Ingredient, either alone, or joined with Muſk, are now 
almoſt quite laid afide. Sweet Smells, though offenſive to 
byſterical Women, are, nevertheleſs, of great Grice to them, 
applied by way of Fumigation to the Uterus. Ambergriſe is 
an Ingredient in the Pulvis Diambræ of Meſue, the Pubvis 
Aromaticus Naſatus of Gabriel, the Pulvis Eetificans of Nice- 
laus Præpeſitus, the Pulvis contra Peſtem, or Bezoarticus, of 
Renaudeus; in the Eleftuarium Diaſatyrion of Charas, in the 
Tabelle Magnanimitatis, and Apoplettic Balſam of that Author, 
and in the Confe&io Alkermes and Fhacinthi, when they are 
complete; for in theſe Compoſitions, both the Ambergriſe and 
Muſk, are often ordered to be left out. Geoffroy. 
Ambergriſe is ſometimes counterfeited by mixing a little 
Muſk and Civet, with Storax, Labdanum, and Aloes Wood. 

And ſometimes it is adulterated, by mixing with it ſome of 
the above-mentioned Perfumes, and a great deal of Bull's Blood 


„ Of Anz, properly fo called, 


The Accounts we find of the Origin of Amber in the Me- 
moires and Hiſtory of the Royal Academy of Sciences, are 
thus: f 5 

Tis commonly believ'd, that the yellow Amber, found in 
the Sea of Dantzicy [the- Baltic Sea] is the Gum of ſome Trees, 
that on the Shores of that Sea, from which it falls into 
the Water. But M. Tournefort has a Letter from Aix, with 
an Account, that yellow. Amber is found in the Clefts of the 
moſt naked and baxren Rocks in Provence. This gives us 
Reaſon to believe, that this Gum js not a Vegetable, but a 
Mineral; and that the Amber of the Sea of Dantzic does not 
fall from Trees, but js carried thither by the Torrents. Hiſfaire 
de Þ Acad. Roy. des Science 1700. ß. ed 
M. Galland, of the Academy of Inſcriptions, confirms. the 
foregping Account. For be found yellow Amber at 4 
on 


: 


Sea · ſnore, in a Place where nothing of a Tree grows, 
where the Sea is bounded by nothing but very ſeep Rocks, 
which are daſh'd- upon the Sea in ſoul Weather. - This 1 
Amber then muſt 15 been loofen'd from the Clefts of theſe 
Rocks, and ſo have Hllem into the Sea, 16:4. 3903. 
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The Marquis of Bonnac, the French Envoy extraordinary to 
the King of Sweden, — ſeen, in a Piece of Ground near 
Dantsic, \ belonging to M. - Grata, Poſt-maſter General of 

ſome foſhle yellow Amber, of the ſame Nature- with 
is found on the Sea-ſhore, began to conſider it more at- 
before, and to queſtion whether it were formed 
5 th of the Sca, as it was commonly The 
Cardinal Primate of Poland, who was with him, the ſame 
Curiofity, and told him, it would be good to know the Opi- 
nion of the Academy of Sciences upon the Matter. M. de Bonnac 
wrote to Paris, and immediately the Academy took care to 
collect all the Diſcoveries, that had been made in the Affair; 
and after they had done all that lay in their Power, ſent the 
Reſult of it in the following Memoire. | 

Memaire concerning yellow Amber. 


As the fineſt yellow Amer, and in the greateſt Quantities, 
comes from the two Pruſſias, the Academy Royal of Sciences 
may poſſibly be leſs acquainted with the Subject than they who 
do them the Honour to conſult them. y will, however, 
communicate what they know, and add thereto ſome Reflec- 
tions. They won't trouble themſelves with what Authors have 
written about it, ſuppoſing it to be well known, and that it is 
not a Compilation which is requeſted of them. 

Meſſ. Caſſini and Marald:, having in 1700. travell'd into 
the Southern Provinces of France, in order to employ them- 
ſelves about the Prolongation of the Meridian of Paris, diſco- 

red ſome Mines of Jet, and a kind of yellow Amber, in a 
Acne of Languedoc, Called Bugarach, diſtant from the Sea 
twenty-ſeyen thouſand ſix hundred Toiſes, [about two and 
thirty Miles] and ſcparated from' it by other very high Moun- 
tains. Some take Jet, as well as yellow Amber, to be a Species 
of Succinum. The Inhabitants of Bugarach uſe their yellow 
Amber to burn in their Lamps. It is pretty like a Reſin, and 
not ſo hard as that of Pruſſia. | Near the Mines of 4 * 
are Springs of Salt-water, which form a little River. We are 
very credibly aſſured, that yellow Amber is alſo found in Sicily 
on the Sea-ſhdres, along the Coaſts of Agrigentum, Catanea, 
and Leocuta; and in the Iſle of Corfica, and alſo at Bologna 
in Italy, about Ancana, and in Umbria, in the open Fields, and 
at Diftance from the Sea. 

is, confider'd with what the Marquis has written, that he 
has ſeetr himſelf taken up, on the Grounds of M. Grata, which 
are ſeparated from the Sea by great Woods and Heights, Am- 
ber in all reſpects: like that which is found on the Sea-ſhore, 


ſeems decifive in the Caſe, anda ſufficient Reaſon to conclude, . 


that this Subſtance is always produced by the Earth. 

Beſides this; we ſee ſmall Animals incloſed in Amber, and 

theſe are always terreſtrial Animals, as Flies, Ants, Cc. 

owever to be better aſſured, it might be proper to examine, 
whether the terreſtrial Amber have all the Characters and Per- 
fection of the Amber the Sea-ſhore ; for it might not 
be impoſſible, that the Sea, by its Salt, might give a 4 
Stroke in the Formation of this Matter, and lend it the 

ree of Concoction. | | 

uppoſing then, that Amber was always produced by the 
Earth, the Queſtion is, Whether it be a vegetable or a mineral 
Subſtance. mT 

We never heard it ſaid, that in Pruſſia there are any Trees 
from which Succinum diftils in form of a Reſin, or ſomething 
like it. And yet it ſeems more natural, that Ants and Flies, 
which are ſometimes ſeen in it, and are a certain Sign, that it 
was once liquid, ſhould be incloſed in a Reſin, that diſtils from 
a Tree, than in a Mineral formed in the Earth. | To ſolve this 
Difficulty, we muſt ſuppoſe, that Succinum, like Petroleum, 
trickles from a Rock, or at leaſt, that the Amber in which 
theſe little Animals are'envelop'd, has continued liquid for ſome 
time upon the Surface of the Ws; 

Whether we believe Amber to be a V ble or a Mineral, 
we have none to atteſt, that ever they it liquid, or ſo 
much as ſoft. It muſt however have been in that State, and 
even. expoſed to Sight, at the time when, theſe little Animals 
were caught-in it; - A U 

The Analyſis of this Compound by the Chymiſts of the Aca- 
demy, does not entirely determine to what Kind it belongs. 
They abways find à very ſmall Quantity of aqueous Liquor, 

a lle like Amber when ? tis rubbed, a deal of acid 
YO — and the like of Oil, which aa y UW like He 
Water, partly red, and p- very black, according to 

Degrees of F 45 given ĩt ror Diftllation. The. Caput Mor- 
tuum is light, ſpongy, black and ſhining, which being calcin'd 
in an open Fire, goes away almoſt entirely in Smoke, without 
affording any fixed Salt. | " © 

The only Difference in the various Kinds of Amber is, that 
the moſt tranſparent, or the whiteſt, afforded more Oil, and 
volatile Salt, and a leſs Caput Mortuum, than the muddy or 
black; but theſe laſt never afforded' any fixed Salt, tho” they 
left more of a Caput Mortuum. | 

The Oil of Amber ſmells like a bituminous Oil, which ſeems 
to Jews "ls Amber is a Bitumen; but there are Reſins which 
* GL. = a 
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It appears from what has been faid, how far the Academ 
ſtands in need of Information, before they can preſume to de- 
termine w_ preciſely in all that reſpectꝭ Amber. It will be 

to know in particular, 1 | 
m2 W hather there be any Salt-water, or vitriolic Water, near 
the Places where they take up Amber. 

2. Whether it be uſually envelop'd or mixed with any Earth, 
or particular Subſtance. 

3. If there be any Marks to diſtinguiſh the particular Places 
in the Earth, where the Amber is to be found. | 

4. Whether the foffile' Amber be any way different from 
what is taken up on the Sea-ſhore. 

5 Whether they gather white from the Earth as well as 
yellow; and, whether it be the Air, or the Heat of the Sun, 
that changes the Yellow into Black. 

6. Whether black and yellow Amber are ever both found in 
the ſame Place. ; 

7. Whether we can be certain of what we are told by James 
Hartman, in his Account of the Amber of Pruffia, and by 


Hartbolinus concerning that of Denmark, that it is found under 


a kind of foliated Earth, like the Barks of Trees, and is ac- 
company'd with a fort of foſſile Wood, in which, however, 
neither Pith nor Fibres, Joint nor Bud, can be diſtinguiſhed: 
Hiſtoire de Þ Acad. Roy. des Scienc. 1105, 
But the following Obſervations on Amber from Hoffman, a 
Phyſician who had very good Opportunities of examining the 
Subject, put the Origin of Amber beyond Diſpute, 
the Earth, that rich Storehouſe of Nature, contains in' its 
Bowels not only Mctals, Minerals, Stones, Earths and Salts 
of various Kinds, but alſo cheriſhes within its Boſom Bodies 
of a ſulphureous, fat, unctuous, and tenacious Subſtance, 
which paſs under the general Name of Bitumen. | EY 
The Nature of Bitumen does no way belong to the common 
and mineral Sulphur,; for this will by no means be reſolved 


into Oil or Spirit, by Diſtillation ; but Bitumens diſtilled in - 


Glaſs Veſſel afford Oil and Spirit, beſides an exhauſted and 
ſluggiſh Earth. Even the Vapour, as well as the Smell, emitted 
by mineral Sulphur, are manifeſtly unlike the Exhalations fron 
bituminous Bodies. La q 
The principal Diſtinction of Bitumens is into the noble und 
oble Kin „and both theſe are either dry or fluid. Within 
the Claſs of the noble Kind, are comprehended E 
and Succinum, or Amber; among thoſe of the other Kind, are 
Stone-coal, Pit- coal, Terra Ampelitis, and Aſphaltum, which 
however are very different from one another, both in Con- 
ſiſtence and Goodneſs, To this Claſs alſo belong Naphtha 
and Petroleum, which are a fluid Subſtance, by which Pro- 
pert wy are diſtinguiſh'd from the reſt, which form a 
0 aſs. | \ 
As to Amber in particular, it is produced plentifully in 
Pruſſia, which is famous for being the proper and native Coun- 
try of it. Though this Bitumen be generated in the Earth 
there is plenty of it found in the Baltic Sea, by the Shore 
Sudwic, where it ſwims on the Water, and is carry'd alon 
by the Waves, whence it is taken up in Nets. The Places m 
remarkable for Amber, are the Villages of Fiſch-hauſen, 74 4 
ducftein, Wernichen, and Palmoniet. Nor even is this 


roduced from the Sea, but, in tempeſtuous Agitations of the 


aters, is waſhed out of the Bowels of the Earth by the 
Waves, and at laſt thrown towards the Shores. Very properly 
then may this bituminous Body be reckon'd in the Claſs of 
Minerals; for it is a Product of the Earth, and is coritained 
within its proper Veins, as well as Pit- coal, or other Minerals. 

The Courſes of theſe Veins were diſcovered fome Years ago, 
by Order of King Frederic, in the following manner: In digging 
thi, 


firſt met with Sand, which being removed, the next t 
they opened a ligneous Stratum, that ſerm'd to be com 
of 21d Wood, which ; 70 


that offer d, was a Stratum of white Clay; digging under 
„ however, could be ſet on Flame. Un- 


der the Bottom of this Stratum, in moſt Parts, they found Ore 
of Vitriol, which being expoſed to the open Air; ſhot forth in 
lowers of Vitriol, free from the leaſt Tincture of Copper, and 


like thoſe which proceed from the Heſſian Tron Ore! 


At laſt digging fill deeper, they came upon a Stratum of 
Sand, which proved very fortunate ; for out of this, in ſeveral 
Places, with corivenient Inſtruments, they exttacted Abundance 
of choice Amber. For it is a thing worthy Obſervation; that 
Sand is uſually the Matrix of Amber; ſo that where they find a 
great Bed of Sand in the Boſom of the Earth, they-are not 
without Hopes of meeting with Amber. After the ſame man- 
ner do they get it out of the Sand in the Marquiſate, near 
Kuftrin ; and in the Territories of Stolpen and Dantzic, it is 

found in Lumps. | Fr | 

Hence appeats the Falfity of the old Fable, which would have 
us believe, that Amber is the Reſin of Trees, which diſtils from 

Tett their 
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their Bark into the Sea, and is there digeſted by the Heat of 
the Sun into a Body of that Kind. 
The Manner in which this Bitumen is , ſeems to be 
this: From that bituminous ſoſſile Wood, which we juſt now 
mentioned, by the Acceſſion of the ſubterranean Heat, there 
diſtils an Oil much like Naphtha or Petroleum, which in 
trating the ſubjacent Strata, paſſes through the Vitriol Ores, 
r its Acid, it is coagulated into a Subſtance 
of a reſinous Form. The Reaſonableneſs of this Opinion will 
appear from the following Conſiderations ; 

1. That Amber at its firſt Growth was liquid, may be 
proved from its being often ſeen conglobated by Nature itſelf 
into a round Form. 

2. Sometimes Inſects of various Kinds ſtick and are included 
in Pieces of Amber, which they could never have been, if the 
Matter in Which they are circumvolved, had not been liquid. 
3. We may conclude, that Amber is a Concretion of an 
Oi much like Petroleum, becauſe Oil of Amber comes near 
to Petroleum, both in Smell and Virtue, and both of them 
are equally difficult to be diſſolved by the moſt rectify d Spirit. 

4. Charlton, a very ſagacious Obſerver of Nature, in his 
Treatiſe of Foſſils, affirms, Pieces of this Bitumen have been 
fr uently found, which have held Naphtha and Petroleum in- 
cluded within them. | 

5. The acid Salt of Amber is of a very fixed Nature, and 
not inferior in Virtue to the Acid of Vitriol. WER 

6, What will afford great Light in this Affair, is that phyſi- 
cal Experiment, in which it is obſerved, that all diſtilled Oils, 
ſcarce one excepted, and amongſt them aromatic Oils, being 
mixed with Oil of Vitriol, or pretty ſtrong Aqua; fortis, con- 
denſate into a reſiniform Maſs, which, held to the Fire, is 
readily ſet on Flame, | 

7, Beſides, foffile Woods and Coals, by Diſtillation and 
8 yield an Oil, very like Oil of Amber and Petro- 

um. 

8. Laſtly, the very Diſpoſition of the Strata, which we have 
related, is a good Proof in thig Matter. The firſt of theſe is 
ligneous, the ſecond vitriolic, and the laſt compoſed of Sand, 
at the Bottom of which lies the Amber, ſcattered here and 
there in Bits, 

There is moſt Plenty of Amber along the Shore of the Sud- 
wic Sea, eſpecially when a tempeſtuous North Wind blows ; 
for it ſeems probable, that the Sea penetrating by ſome ſecret 
Paſſages into thoſe ſubterranean Places where the Amber is 
nouriſhed, by violent daſhing and breaking againſt them, ſepa- 
rate from time to time Pieces of this Rida, and carry 
them away with it. 

Amber is of various Colours; the beſt is reckon'd the — 
cid, quite free from Spots, and which bears the higheſt Price. 
For this the Chineſe give its Weight- in Gold, and make their 
Idols of it after an elegant and maſter-like Manner. I lately 
ſaw a conyex burning Speculum, made of this pellucid Amber, 
in the manner of one made of Glaſs, which the Landgrave of 
Heſſe keeps in his Cabinet of Curioſities. Ngxt to the pellu- 
cid is the white, after that the yellow, and laſtly, the brown, 
which is the worſt Amber of all. No leſs various are the 
Prices; for the larger and purer, fo much the dearer are the 
— and the more pellucid they are, the more are they 
ued. 

They talk much of a black Sort of Amber, which yet is 
no where to be met with, and fo is only believed upon common 
Report. Inſtead of this, they ſell a black and ſolid Foſſile, 
which is a kind of Aſphaltum, and dug out of the Coal-mines 
in England, and made into feveral Utenſils for the Uſe of the 
Inhabitants. 

If Amber be pulverized, and mixed with an equal Quantity 
of Sand, it will afford by a Sand Diſtillation, in a Glaſs Re- 
tort, an extraordinary Quantity of Oil, infomuch that at 
leaſt ſix Ounces of Oil may be had out of one Pound. If the 
Fire be augmented to an intenſe ree, towards the End of 
the Operation, a Salt of an acid Taſte will be left in the Neck 
of the Retort, which being ſeparated from the Oil, and again 
ſublimated, is what we commonly call the volatile Salt of Am- 
ber, tho? it be not of a remarkably volatile Nature, ſince it 
cannot be raiſed but by a vehement Fire. Perhaps it obtained 
that Name from its Subtilty, which it has in common with the 
volatile Salt diſtilled from' the Parts of Animals, 
the Fire, after the Oil has been exhauſted. 

It is obſervable of this Oil of Amber, that it does not ſo 
ay ns with the moſt rectify'd Spirit, as do other 
diſtilled Oils, fince it is never entirely  difſolved, but only 
ſome of the more ſubtil Parts of the Oil paſs off into Spirit, 
which is a 92 of its being mixed with a good deal of muci- 
laginous Subſtance, which after a gentle Evaporation, and ſtirring 
with a Stick in an open Veſſel over the Coals, preſents itſelf in 


View. 


over again in an AJlembic, it becomes much more penetrating ; 
and being made into a Plaiſter with other ients, has been 
more than once, by our own Experience, found efficacious in 


diſcufling hard and inveterate Tumours of the Glands, What 


by augmenting. 


If Oil of Amber be mixed with Water, and diſtilled - 


AMB 


remains in the Veſſel after Diſtillation, is a crude and muci- 


inous Maſs. 
We ought to ing too of the Solution of Amber: 
Inkerd 1 d f rr 


of, to reduce ſmall Pieces of it by Melting, to a bulky Maſs, 


without ing its Contexture. But fince I have Reaſon to 

4 be any ſuch of Preparation, I 
deavour to explain what we Experimen 

with reſpec to this Solution. * bs 


In the firſt place, Amber is almoſt totally diſſolved by a 
ſtrong Lixivium boiled with it. This Lixivium is p of 
the cauſtic Salt of R of Antimony, which is made by 
melting two Parts of Nitre with one Part of Regulus of Anti- 
mony, in a Crucible over a ſtrong Fire. This Salt mi ith 
Amber in equal Quantities, by a moderate Decoction in a ſuf- 
ficient Quantity of Water, almoſt entirely diſſolves it; and, 
what is worth Obſeryation, the Iffivium, which was before 
of a very cauſtic Savour, loſes much of its Acrimony, and 
becomes more temperate ; the Reaſon of which perhaps may 
be, that the lixivious Salt is broken and tamed by the Acid 
lodged within the Amber, which, being by this means reduced 
to a Liquor, becomes an excellent Medicine in Obſtructions of 
the Viſcera, and for Promoting Excretions of all Kinds, and 
conſequently for chronic Diſorders. 

Some Notice muſt alſo be taken of the Solution of Amber 
for mechanical Purpoſes, that is, for preparing a moſt excel- 
ent Verniſh, which the Artificers make a great Secret of. 


They take one Pound: of powder'd Amber, which they melt 
in a proper unglaz'd earthen Veſſel over a Charcoal Fire, 
and pour it, whilſt fluid, upon an Iron Plate; then they 
powder it again when concreted, and afterwards diſſolve 
it entirely in an unglaz d earthen Veſſel, adding to it firſt 
Linſeed Oil, prepar d and boil'd with Litharge, and after- 
wards Spirit of Turpentine. With this they incruſt Veſ- 
ſels of Wood and of Metals, and afterwards poliſh them, 
being firſt carefully and artfully dried. 


From this Proceſs it readily occurs, that Amber contains 
much aqueous and mucilaginous Humidity, of which it muſt 
be depriv'd by Liquefaction; and after this, the Linſeed Oil 
and Eirie Turpentine find. an eaſy Ingreſs into the Gum- 
reſinous Mixture remaining. Nor is a ſubtil diſtill'd Oil alone 
adapted to diſſolve the Amber, without being temper'd with 
an expreſs'd Oil, which evidently ſhews, that the Subſtance of 
Amber, beſides its reſinous Particles, has ſome which are mu- 


aſtly, I cannot excuſe myſelf from relating a very curious 
Experiment, which I ſome Years ago made with Amber. I 
put ſome powder'd Amber in a Glaſs Veſſel, and pour'd upon 
it twice the Weight of Oil of Almonds; I then placed- the 
Glaſs in one of Papius's Digeſtors accurately made, which was 
one third full of Water, and placg on its Cover very exactly, 
and then put under it a moderate Fire for above an Hour; I 
took the Veſſel out, when it was cool, and found the Amber 
diſſolved into a gelatinous, pellucid Maſs, with a ſmall Quan- 
tity of fluid Oil upon it. | | 2 
By this Experiment we diſcover clearly, that expreſs'd Oils 
can do a great deal towards diſſolving the firm Texture which 
we find in Amber ; and this is principally brought about, when 
the Elafticity of the included Air is increaſed, and the Corpuſ- 
cles of Oil are + wa forced into the ſmalleſt Pores of the 
Amber, by the Heat of Papizs's Machine. Hoffman Ob ſervat. 
Phyſico-Chym. L. 2. Obſ. 17 | | | 
ny great Virtues are aſcribed to Amber, eſpecially when 
taken inwardly, in a cold State of the Brain, in Catarrhs, 
in the Head-ach, ſleepy and convulſive Diſorders, in a Sup- 
preſſion of the Menſes, ical and hypochondriacal A ﬀec- 
tions, in a Gonorrhœa, Fluor Albus, and Hemorrhages. The 
Doſe is from a Scruple to a Dram, in a poached Egg, or any 
other proper Vehi | | | 


Take, for Inftance, of Amber powdered, or reduced 
to an Alcohol on a Porphyry, Conſerve of red Roſes, and 
Roſemary Flowers, of each half a Dram; Syrup of Stce- 
chas, a ſufficient Quantity for a Bolus; to be taken in 
the Morning, to check the Flux of Rheum, and blunt 
1 in the Heads, Catarrhs, and Run- 
ning at the . 5 | 

Take prepared Amber, Camphire, and blood, of 
each a Dram ; Syrup of dry'd Roſes, a ſufficient Quan- 
tity to make an Opiate; of which, the Quantity of a 
Dram is to be taken every Morning, in a Gonorrhcea, 
after due Preparation of the Body. | 


Take prepared Amber, and Millepedes, of each 
do Drams; Myrrh, half a ; - Conſerve of the 
Flowers of white Dead- one Ounce and half; 
Syrup of common Yarrow, a ient Quantity for an 
Opiee to be taken in the Quantity of two Drams twice 

a Day in the Fluor Albus. Lids. 
Take 


AM B 


| Take of prepared Amber, a Scruple ; Sperma=ceti 4 and 
Terra Japonica, of each fifteen Grains ; Syrup of Ground- 


yy). cr of Pine e 


OE 


| Take of Amber, half a Dram ; Caftor.and Myrrh, of each 
DNIe 
wood, or o 0 ient tity to 

7 in hyſterical Suffocations, and in a Luppreſion 


E ( Amber is uſed as a Fumigation, in Cataplaſms, 
and Cucuphez, in Diſorders of the Head or Brain. The 
Fumes of it, received at the Mouth, are often found ſucceſs- 


ful in beginni inkes,  Fallng-down of the Uyula, or 
Swelling of the T from a Catarrh 
PxzPARATIONS of AMBER. 
The Preparations of Amber are, firſt prepared Amber. 
jour ** which conſiſts in reducing it to an impal- 
pable Fo' upon the Porphyry ; and this Powder is much 


erable to the Magiſtery of Amber. Secondly, the TinQure 
a with tartariz'd Spirit of Wine, whic "may be taken 


. 2 *. up 0 to a Dram. With this Tincture is made 
the volatile oily ſuccinated Salt ; by mixing equal Parts thereof, 
and of the common volatile oily Salt, and then digeſting them 
in a gentle Heat. This new Lincture is cordial and diaphoretic, 
and of ſurpriſing Efficacy in lleepy Affections, Catarrhs, hy- 
ſterical Diſorders, Palpitation of the Heart, Fainting, O 
ſtructions of the Menſes, and Palſies. The Doſe is from a 
few Dtops to a Dram, in Tea, Wine, or any other convenient 
uor. a 

2 the Sutures of the Cranium, the Nares and 
Temples, are anointed with it, in Catarrhs ; the Scrobiculum 
Cordis, in Faintings and Palpitations ; and the- umbilical Re- 
gion, in hyſterical Affections. Geoffroy. 


Hoffman's TixcTURE of AMBER. 


The fragrant Oil of Amber, which is very agreeable and 
friend] uy © vg and endued with a 4 and bal- 
ſamic Virws, is ſo firmly and cloſely united and connected with 


its terreſtrial and acid Parts, as it is a ſubterraneous Reſin, that 


it cannot, without great Difficulty, be ſeparated from them. 
We have need then of a Key to open thoſe Cloiſters, in which 
2 hureous Parts ng _ * 4b. releaſe * ow 
theſe 8 with whi are fetter d: 
And the — convenient Inſtrument ſor this Purpoſe is an 
alcaline Salg ſtrongly calcin'd. 
Mix t , very exactly, Salt of Tartar, with an equal 
Portion of choice Amber reduced to a very fine Powder, and 
r thereon a ſufficient Quantity of 1 .— to the Height of 
— above it. After a previous Digeſtion, let a Diſtilla- 
tion be made out of a Glaſs Cucurbit — a Sand Heat, and 
there will be drawn off a Spirit impregnated with the moſt 
ſubtle and fragrant Oil of Amber, which, though it be in itſelf 
endued with an extraordi ſtrengthening Virtue, will yet 
ſerve to much better Purpoſes, by contributing towards far- 
niſhing us with an excellent Tincture. 
The tranſparent Amber is to be choſen before that which is 
brown, or — yrmaryy as conſiſting of a ſofter ſulphureous 


Matter. Let this be bruiſed and levigated in a Mortar to a® 


very fine Powder ; into which, being placed on a Marble Stone, 
drop Oil of Tartar r and mix them very carefully 
till they come to a „which muſt be dry'd gently. This 
done, pour thereon a ſufficient Quantity of the Spirit prepared 
as above, and has get them in afglaſs Veſſel, or Vial cloſe 
* with a gentle Heat. | 

y this means we obtain the moſt generous and efficacious 
Eſſence of Amber; a Remedy highly to be valu'd, were it 


only on account of its moſt grateful Taſte and Smell. 
moſt convenient way of taking it is by inſtilling ſome 
of it into Sugar, or of Rate. or of dof Juice 
of Ci . The ing is the uſual time when Perſons take 
it, for drating the Stomach, Head, and a weak nervous 
„ drinki > ſome Cups of warm Liquor, as 
o—_ tez it may alſo be taken at Dinner in ſweet 
Wine. It provokes the Menſes, but reſtrains the Fluor Albus, 
and is an excellent Medicine in rheumatic Diſorders, 


It is remarkable, that this Eſſence dr 
L like er 1 8 tions of Oils and 
4 3 and, that a rops of it, inſtill'd into a large Quan- 
oy of Water, umpregnate the Whole with the des Odour 
of Amber; which is a Proof, that a Medicine of this 
Nature, which fo amply” diftuſes itſelf through the leaſt Cor- 
puſcles of Water, is of very fine: Parts, and by Conſequince 
can make its Way into the very innermoſt Fluids and Solids 
of our Bodies; ſo that a {mall 


may be to 
ace» condeable Ede. Hoffman. Obſervat, Phyfics-Chym. 
40. Is O. 17 oe 
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This 


d into Water, is 


AMB 


Somewhat different from this is Boerhaave's Tiadure of Amber. 


Reduce the beſt tranſparent yellow Amber to fine Powder 
order to increaſe its 1 ind this Powder M a, Gl 
ortar, with the alcaline Oil of Tartar 


deliquium, the 

the better, that it become a thi well-weought 
Paſte ; put it into an urinal Glaſs, dry it, in a warm Fu 
and ve it in the open Air for ſeveral times ; ſor it is 
to be penetrated. At the Matter being well wig Dh 
it into a tall Bolt-head, with a ry long ſlender Neck ; 
pour pure Alcohol thereon, to the Height of three Inches above 
it ; ſhake them together, and ſimmer on the Furnace for 
ſome Hours, as may thus be commodiouſly done. The TinQure 
will become red, and when cool, and grown clear by ſtanding, 
ſhould be carefully decanted from its Fœces, into a Glas) 
kept cloſe ſtopped. . In other reſpects proceed as before, ti 
almoſt the whole Body of the Amber be taken up in the 
Tincture. This may alſo be prepared in the ſame manner by 
9 without Alcaliz though do better 
Advantage with it. 


REMARKS. 


Hence we ſee, that Alcalis have a Power of gulning Entrance 
for Alcohol, into a Body brittle like Glaſs, whoſe wonder- 
ful, reſinous, and particular Nature, no one has hitherto par- 
ticularly explained ; but in the Compoſition thereof, a foſſile 
Acid, and a Petroleum, or ſomething like them, ſeem to 
concur ; whence it is difficult to diffolve. Its TinQure, 
however, is neither acid, alcaline, nor vily, but holds the 
whole Subſtance of the Amber diſſolved. It is of a bitteriſh 
aromatic Taſte, wonderfully refreſhing, having a perfectly 
reſtorative Fragrance, and ſome Degree of Stypticity. When 
well made, it in the Winter-time grows thick, and depo- 
fits a kind of mealy or ſomewhat reſinous Subſtance, 
which ſhews how richly r it was with the diſſolved 
Amber; but when warm Weather returns, it again grows 
clear, and takes up the Powder it had let fall, Tf ons half 
of the Alcohol be drawn off from this Tincture, the re- 
maining thick Part depoſits a kind of ered Amber, 
which, being collected ſeparate, is of a rh aromatic Taſte, 
and Odour. It is very ſurpriſing, that this Subſtance ſhould 
be ſo equally, and almoſt totally, diſſolved in Alcohol, with- 
out any obſervable ration of its Principles ; yet at the 
ſame time acquire ſuch noble medicinal Virtues, as were not 
before found in the entire Amber; eſpecially, as by Diſtil- 
lation it is divided into ſuch different Parts, each of them of 
a different Virtue and Nature, as we find by its Analyſis, 

And hence again we ſee, by a manifeſt Example, that chymi- 
cal Productions may differ incredibly, as they are obtained 

with a different Menſtruum, or in a diff 

anner. And hence alſo we ſce how very different Princi- 
ples may lie concealed in a certain Compound, without 
giving any Sign of their being there, or of manifeſting their 
own Nature ; and this, though the Compound be very ſub- 
tilly divided, either by Trituration, or a Menftruum. And 
hence again it appears, how much a ſimple Diviſion, made 
by a Menſtruum, without any Extraction of the Principles, 


_ new Virtues, 
incture has an incredible Efficacy in all thoſe Diſtempers, 
obility of the immediate 


which proceed from too great a 
Inſtruments of the human Affections, Spirits, and nervous 
Syſtem z and particularly from a Relaxation of the Part: 
Weakneſs. And hence it proves of wonderful Ser- 
vice in hypochondriacal, hyſterical, languid; cold, wat 
Caſes, and Convulſions often p from theay. 
that Mr, Boyle and Helmont have for this Reaſon placed it 
among the nobleſt Anti-ſpaſmodics, and Anti- epileptics, 
when the Diſorder proceeds from thoſe Cauſes. The Doſe is 
from ten \* Drops, three times a Day, in Spaniſh 
or Canary Wine. 


The Ahe of mating the Oit, volattte Saft, and Spirit bf 


Take of coarſe Amber in fine Powder, one Pound ; of 
Tobacco-pipes, Bricks, Sand, or Bole, alſo in fine Pow- 
der, three | Fug mix them well, and with the Mix- 
ture fill a Retort half full, ſet it in a Sand Furnace, fit 
to a Receiver, (not luted) to it a Fire of the firſt 
Degree for one Hour, increaſe it to the ſecond, and ſo 
keep it two Hours; then to the third, in which keep it 
four Hours. In the firſt Degree, ſome of the acid Water, 
we call Spirit, with a little of the fineſt Oil, will diſtil. 
In the ſecond, the Spirit and Oil will contmue droppi 
and ſome of its volatile Salt will riſe into the Neck of — 


Retort. The third will elevate more Salt, with a groſſer 


Oil; and if the Fire be inlarged to the fourth Degree, it 
will raiſe a thick Balſam. As the Salt riſes into tbe 
Neck of the Retort, it ought to be ſcraped out with a 
6c 
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the Oil: The Salt by this means will be white;; and if 
it be deſired more ſine, it may be diſſolved, filtred and 
evaporated, and it will leave a very white Salt. When 
the Diſtillation is over, and all cool, ſeparate the Oil and 
Spirit by a Funnel, or other ſeparating Glas. If the Oil 
is deſir'd to be reftify'd, it may be put into a long-bodied 
Retort, and placed in Sand, and by ually raiſing the 
Fire to the ſecohd Degree, there will diſtil a fine yellow, 
and clear Oil: But if a pure white, and ethereal Oil be 
fired, it muſt be put into a Cucurbit, with three times 
t 3 of Water to that of Oil (wich which the 
Veſſel muſt not be quite half full); and then fit on the 
Head and Receiver, and gradually bring the Fire to the 
ſecond ree, or ſo as to make the Oil and Water bub- 
ble; and there will diſtil a pure ethereal Oil, which muſt 
be ſeparated as before. Separate the Water from the Oil 
that is left in the Retort ; and becauſe it will be impr 
nated with ſome Salt, put it into the Receiver, into whic 
was made the firſt Diſtillation, and ſhake it well to rince 
out the Salt. I'hen pour all into a Cucurbit, fit to it a 
Head and Receiver, give a 2 Fire to evaporate the 
Water, till the Drops fall a little acid; then let it cool, 
and put to it the Spirit, which, ſeparated in the firſt Diſtil- 
lation, rectify them together, and there will be a Spirit of 
Amber. | 


We have included three Medicines in one Proceſs, becauſe 
they ſo naturally ariſe out of the ſame. The rectify'd Oil is 
ſometimes internally preſcribed in nervous Caſes, joined with 
Spirit of Sal Ammoniac, or of Lavender, or other Liquors, 
from five to fifteen Drops. *The thicker Oil is moſt uſed ex- 
ternally in fixed rheumatic Pains and Aches, as alſo to paralytic 
Limbs ; but ſome gommend it inwardly in old Gleets, and ſay 
it anſwers even when the beſt Turpentine Balſams fail. The 
Spirit is uſed much to the ſame Purpoſe, both internally and 
externally, from ten Drops to one Dram in 1 convenient 
Vehicle, inwardly ; and outwardly, rubbed in by itſelf, or 
mixed with other ſuitable Liguors. But the volatile Salt is the 
main Part, and ſo much in uſe, that the other are of little 
Value with reſpect to it; the Demand for this being vaſtly 
greater than for the other, in proportion to what evgry Pro- 
ceſs neceſſarily produces of each. This is a moſt admirable 
cephalic Detergent. It extremely attenuates, cuts and pene- 
trates into the moſt remote and minute, Receſſes, where- 
by the whole nervous Syſtem is, as it were, new ſcour'd. 
Its chief Tendency in Secretion, and what it carries along with 
it, is by Urine, In the convullive Deliriums of Fevers it is 
mightily preſcribed, and is reckoned not inferior to any thing 
in ſuch Intentions ; becauſe, beſides its peculiar Efficacy upon 
the Nerves, it alſo conduces much with Alexipharmacs to pro- 
mote a Diaphoreſis : In all chronic Caſes likewiſe, as Epilep- 
ſies, Palſies, and the like, it is ſcarce ever left out of Preſcrip- 
tion: The Doſe is uſually from three Grains to fifteen. This 
Salt has further one uſeful Property, which ſeems attended to 
but by few, and that is, quickening the Operation of ſome 
Cathartics, eſpecially of the aloetic and reſinous Kind. A few 
Grains, with any of the milder officinal Pills, as Ruff, and 
the like, will make them briſker by .much in Operation, and 
yer rather milder; and this it ſeems to do, by dividing the 

arts of thoſe Medicines ſo readily in the Stomach, that they 
boys © exert themſelves ſooner than they otherwiſe would. 
e great Conſumption of this Medicine, in Compariſon to 
what the Amber produces of it, and the Price, ypon that ac- 
count, it bears, is ſo tempting to the Avarice of the preſent 
degenerate Race of Chymiſts, that it is moſt abominably adul- 
terated ; and therefore not to be truſted to from any Hands, 
but thoſe who make it for their own Uſe. Some of theſe, once 
otherwiſe inſpired Philoſophers, ſophiſticate it with Sal Am- 
moniac, with Nitre, ſome with Cream of Tartar, and others, 
with Salt of Coral. "MRS 

The firſt of theſe Cheats may be diſcovered by a ſtrong uri- 
nous Scent, if it be rubb'd with Salt of Lartar;; the ſecond by 
its nitrous Taſte ; the third by Solution in clear Water: For 

the Salt of Amber will much ſooner diſſolve than the "Tartar, 

and therefore manifeſtly leave that behind to View; and the 
laſt is. diſcoverable by trying it upon a red-hot Iron; for the 
genuine Salt will fly away, the Vinegar, which the Coral had 
abſorb'd, will be deſtroy d, and nothing but an inſipid Earth 
be left upon the Iron. ‚ 

This Salt much beſt fits the Forms of Boles, Pills or Electu- 
aries for taking; becauſe in Juleps and Draughts, in which 
ſometimes it is inadvertently order'd, it is extremely nauſeous ; 
the ine Salt having a mixed Reliſh of Salt and Sulphur, 
which in a liquid Form lies ſo naked to the Palate, that it often 
urges the Patient to reject it by Vomit immediately after 
taking. DPuincey's Diſpenſat. | 

Many Chymiſts endeavour-to recommend their Salt of Am- 

ber, by its extraordinary Whiteneſs, and this is generally a Sign 
of its bein adulterated ; but if genuine, -it is much the worſe 
tor being depriv'd of all its Oil, which makes it lock brown. 
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Type volatile Salt is diuretic, and eſteemel Specifit in hy- 
ſterical, coryulfive; and ic Complaints, taken — 
ten Grains to half a Dram; und with that is prepared the ſuc- 
cinated Liquor of Hartſhorn of Michael, very much recom- 
mended in the epileptic Fits of Children. This Liquor is made 
by diſſolving as much Salt of Hartſhorn and Salt of Amber in 
- of Hartſhorn, as the Menſtruum will take up. The 

il is uſeful in hyſterical, cephalic, and nervous Complaints, 
taken inwardly, from two to twenty Drops. Externally, it is 
uſed in the Gout, Palſy; and Catarrhs, by rubbing it into the 
Part affected; with it is prepared the ſuccinated Balſam of Sul- 
phur ; and it is an Ingredient in the Enplaſtrum Magneticun of 
Angelus Sala, — 5 b 

Amber is an Ingredient in the Trochiſci de Carabe, in Crato*s 
Piiulæ de Succino, in Charas's Stomach Plaiſter, and in his 
diaphoretic and ſtyptie Plaiſters. Gref. 


Succini Pote/tates., Powers of Amber. 


Take Oil of Amber, one Ounce ; volatile Sal Ammoniac, 
half an Qunce ; grind the Oil and Salt well together in a 
little Mortar; pour to them Spirit of Wind: artariz 
half a Pound ; and put them afterwards into a Boke- ead ; 

invert a little Glaſs to make it fit for Circulation. Lute 
well the Joint, and put it in warm Sand, to ſtand ig 
Digeſtion for four or five Days, ſhaking it two or thr 
times every Day, in which time the Spuit of Wine w 
have imbibed the Oil and Salt; ſet it by, and when jt is 
cool, put it in a Phial well ſtopp'd, for Uſe, | 


This has the Virtues of the Oil, and is fitter for * 
or 
P 


tion internally, becauſe it better mixes with any Vehicle 
the Conveniency of taking. Its Doſe is from ten Drops t 
thirty or forty. Quincey's Diſpenſat. * 


Boerhaave's Analyſis of Amber. 


Take a capacious Glaſs Retort, with its Neck cut off, 6 
as to leave an Orifice -two Inches wide or more ; put into it 
Pieces of common Amber, well cleanſed from hand, Duſt, or 
other Foulneſs, ſo that it may fill two thirds of the Cayity. 
Apply a large Receiver, and jute the Juncture with the common 
Luting ; diſtil in a Sand Furnace, with a Degree of Heat a 
little greater than that of boiling Water; thus there will come 
over a copious, thin, limpid Oil: Continue this Degree of 
Heat, fo long as any Oil comes over, and keep it ſeparate. 
'Then apply the Receiver again, and cautiouſly raiſe the- Fire, 
till a ſecond Oil begins to riſe, which will be yellow, large in 
Quantity, and ftill | tranſparent : Proceed patiently with' the 
fame Degree of Heat, ſo long as this Oil comes over, which 
it continues to do for a conſiderable time; but for he Elegance 
of the Operation, this alſo might be kept ſeparate. © Now, 
again, raiſe the Fire gradually; till a white, ſaline, wooll 

atter appears in the Receiyer, but particularly in the Neck; 
then gradually raiſe this Fire a little, and continue it increaſing, 
till no more of this Matter comes over ; but the Fire muſt 5 
be increaſed too quick, otherwiſe the volatile Salt would r 
with the grofs Oil, that ſhould follow after, and thus be in a 
great meaſure loſt therein. It is beſt to remove the Receiver, 
take out the Productions, and keep them ſeparate; but during 
the whole time, that this volatile Salt runs, à red Oil alfo 
comes over, ſtill almoſt tranſparent. The Fire being now i 
creaſed to the utmoſt, there comes over a groſs, viſcous, fat 
Oil, thick like 'Turpentine. When this is riſen, if a Fire of 
. Suppreſſion be given, the whole black Matter now becomes 
fatulent, riſes into the Neck of the Retort, and thus comes 
into the Receiver, in form of a hard, black Maſs; fo that if 
the Neck of the Retort is not left wide, it will be thus blocked 
up, and the Glaſs be bugſt in a dangerous manner, with a loud 

oiſe, and often a firing of the Matter. But if, before the 
Fire of Suppreſſion was uſed, a large Quantity of Sand were 
thrown upon this laſt Remainder, it will divide the Matter, and 
cauſe it to come over, without Danger, in a blsek and dry 
Form. There remains at the Bottom of the Retort, a v 
ſmall Quantity of brittle Fœces, of erer any-Significane, fo 
that the whole is volatile. If the Operation be carefully per- 
formed, ſo many different Productions are ob! med, which 
may be-purified by a new' Diſtillation, and be rendered thin a 
limpid ; but the volatile Salt, collected by itſelf, is perf; 
acid. And this is the only Method, that I know, whereby a 
true Acid is obtained in à ſolid ſaline Form; for we have no 
Inſtance thereof in any other vegetable, animal; or foſſile 


Subſtance. Tartar indeed is acid, but as it is ſcarcely aol 


in Water, does not deſerve the Name of a Salt. Oil of Vitri ! 


brought to an extreme Degree of Purity, ſhoots, in Winter- 


” - 


time, into tranſparent ſolid Cryſtals ; but immediately diſſolyes 


9 © 


aggin and appears fluid as ſoon as the: Cold is a Tittle dimi- 
ed; but the Salt of Amber long continues the ſame, 


REMABCIS.  -ogpt co 7 


Amber thus appears to be a very particular-Body ; it Oil re- 


ſembles the foſſile Oils of Petroleum, Naphtha, and the like; 


but the Remainder; after the firſt or ſecond is come over, 
neatly reſembles Jet, and the acid Salt ſeems ſomewhat vitri- 
vlic. But the ſame thing, cuncreted, wonderfully differs from 
Chymiſtry reſolves it. Who would 
it, its liquid Solution in Alcohol, 


aA 
* them = could recompoſe Amber? The 
Joining er again, could recompoſe | 
— by a repeated ſtillation; have a harry 


£ogic, 


niment, arg ver ſerviceable, in reſtoring, oontracted, weak, 
ticy$ 4 Limbs: The volatile Salt is gratefully acid, 
b icy, ungtuous, ,penctratings. preſervative, and ſtimul 
ting to the Nerves and Spirits, being a true, volatile, acid, 
 vily Salt, and therefore a tal Anti-hyſteric and Diuretic ; 
eſpecially, if purified by, a, ſecond Diſtillation; -Beerhgave's, 
 TDIA2N TH 9 : STILL N | 
There is a Drug very. different from thoſe above-mentioned, 
_— called 3 is 8g. N 5a 
Lau- Aus Ax, Ohe. U Exot. 302. Ten. Dendr. 353. 
De Lad Ind. Sal 48. CB. F goat Part. 


1500. Nui, HH. 2 
Gf lt Achæ, filits beders; odore Styracis ligu B. 1. 
755. - Lihuid-ambari arbor froe r aceris folio, fruttu 
tribuloide, (i. e.) pericarpio orbiculari ex quamplurimis apicibus 
coagmentato ſemen recondens, Pluk. Almag. 224. N. Tab. 
. Xochiecotzo Quabuiti, ſeu arbor Liquid-ambarum Indicum, 
Herks 96." Styrax aceris folio, Raii Hiſt. 2. 1848. Styracem 
fundemj vel Styrax arbor Virginiana, aceris folio, Breyn. Prod. 
2. 84. Platanus arbor Virginiana, ateris folio, potius Platanus 
Virginiand Styracem fundens, Ejuſd.- 2. 1799: Platanus Vir- 
mand" Styractm funders, Herm. Par. Bat. Prod. 366. Acer 
yo inienum-edbratum, Herm. Cat. Hort. Lugd. Bat. 641. 
LIQUID*AMBER:: + 1 + | 
. in Hirginia, New-Spain, and other Places of the 
Ne-. The Part uſed is the Reſin, which is a fat liquid 
Subſtance, of the Conſiſtence of Venice Turpentine, yellow 
tiiclining' to red, of an acrimonious Taſte, aromatic and fra- 
rant.” (© = 4:05 of 1 x 
It heats-an reſolves and opens Obſtructions, and 
is an Emollient and Ripener. Its principal Uſe is in Ob- 
ſtructions and Hardneſs of the Womb, in hard Tumours, Oc. 


in Suffumigations, and the like. 1 
ſays, that this Balſam diſtils from a Tree, either 


Herna 

ſpontaneouſly, or from a Wound. Some break up the Branches 
into Imall Bits, and, boiling them, ſkim off the Oil that riſes 
on the Liquor, which they ſell for. the true Balſam ; and this 
Liquor is thought by ſome to be the liquid Storax commonly 
by the Apothecaries and Druggiſts. | 
AMBROSIA. The Ambroſia, which ſome call Botrys, others 
the Artemiſian „is a ſmall Shrub, three Spans high, very 
much branched, with ſmall Leaves at the Bottom of its Stem, 
kke thoſe of Rue, and its Sprays thick ſet with ſmall Seeds, 
like little Cluſters, which never flower. The Plant has a vi- 
nous and grateful Smell. The Root is lender, and two Spans in 

Length. In Cappadocia they weave it into Garlands. 
It has the Virtue of reſtraining and repelling the Courſe of 
the Humours from any Part; and, uſed in a Cataplaſm, is a 
$ood Aftringent in the like Caſe. Dioſcorides, Lib. 3. Cap. 


129. k a 

The Ambroſia of the later Latins is different from the Am- 
broſia of "Antiquity, as Strubus himſelf acknowledges in thoſe 
Verſes of his Hortulu : a | 


Haud procul Ambroſiam, vulgo quam dicere mos eft, 
Erigiter: laudata prying ed an ifta fit illa, 
Cujus in antiguis celeberrima mentio libris, _ 8 
Fit dubium ex multi. Aare ba 
Not far off is erected Ambroſia, as tis commonly called, 
an Herb of good Value ; but whether it be the ſame with 
<< the Ambroſia ſo much celebrated in antient Books, is doubt- 
<< ful on many accounts. * 1 - 


Pliny ſays, that Ambroſia is a Name of no fixed Signification, 
but applicable to more Plants than one. Some called the Botrys 


$2464 


eat. 


. 1848. Liguid-ambar re arborit © 
1 ile, 3 


« Lilies, which ſome of our Poets call Zirie, and others 
46 Andrea. N 1 

Atheitews himſelf puts the ſame Interpretation upon ee, 
(Ambrofia) in the hiſtorical Cotumentaries of Gant, thus . 
Kei duCpoiar N A 71 avayptgn Kapirid ty iroprncdie' Vo. 
na ydowr Dt O Nix gn M diSpidilec Tie d 
'AbsEdydpx Thy xaav airy dpBrocier pottas is Ko (Caryſtius, in 
bir hiftsrical Commentaries, makes - Ambroſia to be a Sort of 
Flawer, when be writes, that Nicander affirms, that that they 


> Ambrofid grtur ont of the Starne of Alexander's Head inthe 
nd © F 
| te Seien a 


The Cotonatian Ambroſia of Nycunder, in 
a Lily 3 but I dot know whethet we ought to 
— the ſote - mentioned Paſſage as relating to the ſame 
wer. | 

The greater Houſe-leek; of Sempervivum, is alſo called 
Ambrofta, as Dieſtorides aſſures us in the following Words, 
which, on the Authority of a very antjent Manuſcript, are 
thus to be read, rejecting all other homoiiymious Terms; whit h 
are certainly fpurioush Azi{wor piye eriuaera Sid 70 d, 
Tor guar is IN piehakuor, it N Tolebanuier, ir N Aube 
nad (The great Sempervivum is [a culled 1 itt Lyavet 
are ahways grein ; ſome call it Buphthalmus, ſome Zoophthdlmis, 
and others Amibrofia).” Salmaſius dt Homonym, Hyl. Intr. Cop, 
The modern Ambrofia is thus diſtinguiſhed: *.. OG 
AnBrxoS1a; Offer: Ger, ggo; Emac. 1108. Rail Hiſt; r. 
164. Chab: 376. © Ambroſia bortenſir, Park. 88. Ambroſia hor- 
tenſit lanuginoſa, Hiſt. Oxon; 3 4. Ambroſia maritinia, C. B. 
136. Ten. Ih, A 38. Boerh. Ind, A. 2. 102. Ambrefts qui- 
buſdam, I. 5.55 go. Anbreſia foliis Abſynthii edoratit, humi- 
ny Herm. oft,” Ex" Bat 32. OAK OF CAPPADO- 
It is a Plant Which puts forth 4 ſingle Stalk about a Foot high, 
dividing itſelf into many Branches, in form of a little Shrub : 
Its Leaves are cut like thoſe of Wormwood, and are whitiſh ; 
its Flowers are tanged along the Branches ; every one of them 
is a Sort of Noſegay, conſiſting of many yellowiſh Florets, 
which produce ho the Fruit grows upon the ſame Foot- 
ſtalks as the Flowers, but ſeparately ; and every one of them 
contains an oblong blackiſh fr Root is as long as one's 
Hand, woody and ſmall. All the Plant yields a ſweet Smell, 
and an aromatic Taſte, a little bitter, but agreeable. They 
cultivate this Plant in Gardens; it contains a great deal of ex- 
alted Oil, and but little Salt and Phlegm: | | 

It revives the Heart and Brain; it ſtops Fluxions, it reſolves 
and fortifies ; it is preſcribed internally and externally, Leme- 
ry de Drogues: . 

The Herb is in Uſe, which is of a repelling and teſtrin- 
gene Quality, H. Or. It has an aſtringent Virtue, ſays Galen. 

t is a Plant of a'very fragrant Scent; hot and aromatic. Boerh, 
Hift. Plant; 569. ; \ 

The Shor of 3 Dioſcorides has left us of 
Ambroſia, has given no ſmall Occaſion for Diſpute and Contro- 
verſy among Authors; Nitander, as is obſerved above, takes 
it for a Species of Lily; Cordus, for Southernwood ; Taber-' 
nemontanus, for M ; Matthiolus, for a kind of Naſturti- 
cum; C. Bauhine, and his Followers, with whom we agree, 
to the Plant above-mentioned, N. B. The Catalogue prefix'd 
to the London Diſpenſatory, does not diſtinguiſh Am ba from 
a _—_ but makes them both Synonymies of the ſame Plant. 

a 


- Ambroſia, with the Antients, was called 73 18, dei BrG@ua 
(the Food of the Gods); either becauſe Mortals did not eat of 
it, or by eating became immortal; its extraordinary Fragrancy 
recommending it to the Gods themſelves. Rai! 77%. 9 

Beſides the common Sort deſcribed by Lemery, Ray, in his 

ix, mentions a ſecond Sort from Herman. Cat. Ligd. 

Bat. which he diſtinguiſhes by the Denomination of, | 
; be Aiemiſiæ inodoris, elatior, and gives it the 
following Deſcription : « 

It ſhoots up with Stalks, three or four Feet high, bearing 
Leaves leſs than thoſe of the common Sort, and nearly reſem- 
bling the Leaves of Mu ort, deeply Jagged, en on the 

pper Part; but pale on the lower, and of no ſenſible Smell. 

Flowers on the Tops of the Spikes, or Ears, appeat very 
ſmall, are greeniſh on the Outſide, but blackiſh within ; and 
are, one, ſucceeded by a "ſingle ſtriated Seed; very like 
that of the common Sort, It is propagated by Seed ſent from 


(Oak of Jeruſalem) by this Name. Dioſcorides reckons Am- + * 
the reparwpdixt ( Coronariam ) Plants; a Venice. Raii Hiſt: Append. x | 
bee ho .. ͤ -- Another Plant alſo called Ambroſia is the following, which 
they weave it into Garlands . rere — aurzsran, Offic Ambroſia ca 7 | 
2 | | e | . 1 | 1 - Fl 5 
ig: © Gronary Maire wan by foe beſtowed on the ©, B: Pin. 138. | Formupes Rullity Ger, 346. Emac, 427 
CCT Rau Hiſt. 1. 84.3; ' Coronopus rea vel repens 
Aire, nine dane inigbifyeladufGr,  Ruellii, Park. Theat. $02. Coronopus ſylveſtris, five Naſtur- 
DO, e ein. tim verrucarium, Cod; Med. 41. Coronopus Rulliiy ſeu Na- 
. Vor. I. t. — „ 2 109 $41 0 4 V3 $440 uvuy . 4 W's 3 (IN - V7) | Aurtium 
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ſlurtium verrucyſum,, J. B. 2. 919. Rupp. Flor. Jen. 67. 
Coronopus 3 
Phyt. Brit. N urtium verrucoſum, Coronopus Ruellii, 
Chab. 290. 40 verrucoſum, capſuld bivalui, aſperd, 
ſeu hirſ, 227 bY Oxon. 2. — — Na * lve/tfe, Fs * 
cri 2 5 Tourn, Inſt. 214. 3 

2. 12, Naſturtium ſupinum, Li 2 4 2 ii Meth, 4. 
98, 2 3. 304. Dill. Cat. Gif, 162. Naſturtio 3 
monoſpermes,'ca 1 lg verruco/a, Pluk. Almag. 264. 8 
CRESSES. ale, 

Ruellius's Buckſhorn, or Swines-creſſes, hath many ſmall 
and weak ſtraggling Branches, trailing here and there upon the 
Ground, ſet with man ſmall cut or j-gged Leaves. The 
Flowers grow am e Leaves, in f 
a whitiſh Colour ; which being paſt, there come in its 


little broad and flat Pouches, in which the Seed is contained. 


The Root is white, thready, and in Taſte like the Garden- 


creiſes, Gerard. 

AMBULATIO, Walking, Reckoned by Celſus among 
other Exerciſes which are ſerviccable in an ity of the 
Stomach, ſuch as reading with an audible Voice, Exerciſes at 


Arms, or with the Ball, and Running 


Concerning Walki 
he ſays it is better when diverſify'd = aſcending and kata, 


than in a ſmooth and even Plain becauſe | it ſtirs the Body mor 
except it be very weak. It is better alſo to walk in —_— 
Air, than under Piazzas ; and better in the Sun, if the Head 
will bear it, than in the Shade; better in the Shade of Walls 
and green Hedges, than under a ſhady Roof ; and, laſtly, better 
ſtrait forward, or * 1 right * 8 = 2 
Lib. 1. Cap. 2. ewhere (L tec mme 
my Wallin in Dimneſs of the Si he 60 
It is —.5 ſaid, that Riding is a more healthful Exerciſe 
than W alking, which appears to me an A a little too 
neral. For Walking is much more effeRual in promoting an 
ncreaſe of muſcular Strength, and in imparting to the Fibres 
a due Elaſticity, than Riding. But where any. of the Viſcera 


are much obſtructed, and a Patient is too weak to ſupport ſuffi- 


9 walkin ing Exerciſe, there Ridin | may be more beneficial, 
pon the Whole, it may be ſaid, alking is beſt for the 
Pers ation of Health, but Riding for the Cure of Chronical 
Diſtempers ; for in thoſe that are acute, neither is adviſable. 
AMBULO. This is the Name of a Diſeaſe, which has the 
Epithets Flatulentus and Furioſus beſtowed upon it. It is 
likewiſe called Flatus furieſus. It is an Inflation or Diflention, 
attended with Pain, and T periodical. It takes its Riſe 
from ſubtile Vapours, forcibl 4. B50 ſhooting themſelves up and down 
through the —.— Parts of 7 as it is deſcribed and pro- 
poſed, in a particular Caſe, by D. D. Job. Michael, Prax. 


co 2878 Caſe 19, Ca eltus, 
of Plants, the 


LON, calle: by Ray, in his Hiſto 
a of S. Ager. This is the Name of a in 
the Iſland Aruchit, the Bark of which ſends forth a a Fruit: _— 
bling Sugar, and of the Bulk of a Coriander-ſced. Rai: Hit, 
lant. 
AMBUSTA, Burns. Theſe require Remedies that are 
deterſive, in a moderate Degree, without a manifeſt heating o 


cooling Quality. For this Reaſon, Earth of Chios, 
Lumberſtone, Earth of Candy, and any Sort of light Earth, 
moiſtened with V inegar, not very acrid, or Water, and applied 


to the affected Part, are very proper Medicines, and prevent 
on Eruption of Puſtules. A whole raw Egg, immediat 
lied, is alſo very good in ſuch a Caſe ; for it modera 
rigerates, and dries without Mordacity. Anoint alſo the 
Place with Ink, (it is not known what Sort of Ink the Author 
means) or F rankinceaſe, diluted with Water, or ſpread it over 
with boiled Lentils bruiſed, or bitter Vetches. 
For Burnings by hot Water, before Bliſters ariſe, waſh them 


with the Water of pickled Olives, and apply the Olives them- and 


ſelves, bruiſed, with Polenta; or anoint the Place with 
mous Alum pounded with W or with 4 Gall i 

in much Water ; or waſh it with L Je Garum, or Brine; or 
anoint the ſame with the Roots of L — os gy or Nareiflus, 
bruiſed with Oil of Roſes, and redu a ſtrigmentitious the 


Conſiſtence. 


— has leſt us the following Preſcription for ſuch 


Dip a Woollen Rag in Honey, and, covering it with Bare 
ley, burn it; then, with che Drams of the Aſhes, mix 
four Drams of Ceruſs, eight Drams of Butter, of Wax, 
Fat of a Goat, and Oil of Roſes, cach ſixteen Drams. 
But if the Bliſters are riſen, apply Sumach, an F 
bruiſed ; or Quick-lime, mixed with Cerate, and 
in igen. If the Part be ulcerated, cover it with 
o_ or no — bruiſed with Polenta: 

in Linen, and uſe 
—— — cr 85 2 is an admirable Remedy. 
of the Pine or Fir Trees, dried Maidenhair, 

Myrtle-leaves, pulverized, are good to ſtrew on the 


» Cornu cervi alterum wulgi, Merc, Bot. 1. 31. 


rough Cluſters, of 


about. Celſus, 


Tides of, theſe » proper a * nen meh dr 
N | pips 
Take of the dried Root of 
white Wax nine Onces, 


A Cerate for Burnings and Eryſipelas is is prepared 
Ounces of white Wax, three Ounces of Oil of Roſes, and four 
Ounces of Pellitory of the Wall. After the Inflammation is 

N if it continues » before the Part becomes livi 


W reg very en 0 Cataplaſin the longer uſed, 
it c 

and the Part waſhed with e Wares, and ſometimes with 
Sca Water, and Brine : and theſe may be ſometimes mixed 
with the Cataplaſm. Jam, Lib. 4. Gp. 21. 

Whenever this Misſortune make no Delay, but take 
the firſt Earth that comes to H , and apply it moiffened with 
Water, and afterwards waſh the Place with warm Poſca; 
then take Verdigriſe, and Spuma A of each an 
King tg eog en es ry bg 
with a Feather, not touc it r 
over it a Piece of fine Linen Cloth, Tf Bikers ariſe, but lying 
them in the Begingi — 3 but if they have been ſuffered to har- 
den, break them, apply a Cerate. For this P tha 
nnn on Oc- 


Take of Alum four Drams, ee a Bus 
bruiſe them, LA into Paſtila: 
Or, take of white Lumberſtone two Ounces, ha. of 
a rankincenſe, burnt Miſy, each ſix Drama ; make 

as the foregoing, and uſe them, both — 1 
Bliſter ariſe, apply Sumach and Polenta, hruiſed in Vi 
gar, or Hog's Gall boiled; or anoint ————— 
with the Juice of Henbane, and the Mlifters Wil wither 
away. If the Part be excoriated, and ulcerated, 
the Leaves of Beet, — in Wine aod-btuiſed,; et - 
the Juice of Beet into liquid Cerate of Oil of Roſes, as 
much as it will imbibe : The: juſt Proportions are, three 
Parts of Oil to one of Wax, and as much Juice as is. ſuffi» 
cient. Uſe this, and you will admire the Effects. 


| The following ſpeedily cicatrizes the Sare : 


Ounce ; Wax four Qunces, Oil of Roſes, or 
Oil of Myrtle, nine Ounces ; mix the wy with the 
liquid Cerate, and add thereto the Spuma A ut: 
Ceruſs, bruiſedyin a Mortar with Wine. Actins, W. 
4. Serm. 2. Cap. 64. 


To make Hair grow on the burnt Pliee, 


Roaſt Fi bone in on exfen Bat, end l 
EE) in the manner of 2 de Ab. 
Med. Lib. 6. Cap. 8. 


It may not be thought improper, that we account Burns, or 
2 a kind * . * only the * 
ns oms, but gener vents, attend on 
both. We that Hurt Which Body receives, either from 
Fire itſelf, or from Bodies put in a violent Heat and Efferveſ- 
cence by the Fire, Amby/tion, tion, or Aduftion ; ſo that 
among the Cauſes of Ambuſtion, we are to reckon not only 
Fire _ but every heated Body, as well hard Bodies, 2 
N hot Iron, or other Metals, hea 
by the Ber- W. as Bog owder, and fervid Liquids, 
— bebe bo te Fe Spirit of Wine, and the 


„ to the 
ot, Hoon there follows of neceſſity a Corrugation and Rupture of 
ibres and little Veins, an Effulion of the Blood and 
Humours into the 


. 
— * „„ e e 


ſo fo „. Miko un erte proportioned 


ee B E. 


. 

Rr four Kinds : 
Wannen Part ade el 2 
Pain attended with Heat and K 
time by a Puſtule. The next Degree is, when, after Am- 
buſtion, there is an immediate of Pu with a 
grievous Pain. The third Degree is, when the Skin and ſub+ 
jacent Fat are burnt in ſuch a manner, that they preſently turn 
wo The ht is, when the Ambion bergen, 

it penetrates n 
the very Bone. The thir# Degree reſembles a Gangrene, = 


_—_- 
* 


-meal. If the Plice be turn d 


AM B 


ſcribed, that are of ebe unleſ frequ 1 
renewed: And it the Burn to be in the Face, it 
be convenient to wear Suey bop Linen Maſk, well fitted, for 
more commodious Apgſeario and Potontian ol the Mech 
es upon the vhs 5 n it always moiſt, If the Mit 


ing fortune happens WS. to prevent a W ryneſs, you muſt 
have ren by Ware Pee to a peculiar Sort of 
» 4 FASGIA 1 VIDENS« 


ASCIA, 
n the ſecond 3 Gurk Aae which is attended with 
a Bliſter, it ſeems improper to open the Velicles, or cut the 
y becauſe of the yehemeut Pain to which 
it 0 puts the Patient : But * belt way, in cheſe bes, 
for the moſt part, is, with all the ble, to apply 
or other of the , betore-mentioned Te which 90 — 
comes ſirſt to Hand, as warm Water, burn t Wing, or Spirit 
Wine, and to very frequently renewing "af the fame. For 
by this means uot. only che Heat and Es Be Nn i, 
but the Skin, tho' ſeparated from the Cuticula, or Sca -ſkin, 
is preſerved almoſt without any Blemiſh, If the Pain continues, 
lenitiye Remedies are to be uſed ; Here the moſt celebrated Lo- 
| to, be N in Infants are Oil of Linſeed, Mnjicht's Ointment * mbuſtions, 
than Adults ; for the firſt are 72 — of wan} Is, ” ef wah theſe you Qiarmenc of Litharge, tharge, 44 
well OY to chuſe commodious Situation with t ou muſt ver en t * 
the A hind cal Linen, ** bind 4414 to th b. en 2 2 85 
ening is e Danger. D e much to Pain and Heat graduall 4 Ene proper Pale, 2 
W not only on account of Deformity by Eichars, but of red Lead, I oe Bo in, 
ly x they often cauſe the Eyelds to grow ther. If and reſtore the T% this ſecond 
eck happens to be burnt, the Patient is almoſt ſure to be more eit b arg 


Vi 
175 
772 
Fl, 


conie' off w_ -necked, w ove 3 Aſiſtance. As to 
— Ambuffions, it will be eaf $ a Judgment on them 
from what has been after t ly conſidering the Nature 
of the affected Parts. 


> 
5 


D 

ſo the Method of Cure in both is much the 

1 Ambuſtion, or one of the 
edicines, on all accounts, are * 

to 


35 
HL 


7 
11 
def 

by 
Apt. 

5 

; 

784 

4 


7 
D. 
5 
12 
2 
4 
2 


l 


ip 
F 


REY ns 
ff Y 


ſhort, it would not , in all the 

burnt Part, oppoſe » Hand, or a Finger quences avoided. 

Candle, or to the Fire, and to keep it as As to the third Degree of Ambuſtion, in which a Cruſt or 
the Pain can be ſuffered ; or alternate Eſchar immediatel overſpreads the burnt Part, it can hardly, 
it, till the Senſe of the Pain 909 e 17 
this means not only the ſtagnating Blood Misfortune happens to the Face — — 2 
mence of cern ſhould be to preſerve that bart om unſcemly Blemiſhes 
Puſtules, l remaining after the Cure. In this ce, therefore, we 
prevented ate to avoid almoſt all Reads ef Ore ant Pain laiſten, how- 
moſt part, ever come recommended as the rareſt Secrets, and the 
Medicines moſt powerful Medicines for Ambuſtions, For it is to be fear d, 


Contrary ? | requilite, they 

; 22 in and Fibres, and by that means induce 

contraſted, or corrugated, among the ſmaller ibre: lay aug apr: „ or, at leaſt, an unſeemly Eſchar. Where- 

i tl nd frei is far which we — NS 1 Cru, nk 
bur py a cap A to remove that corru 

the Matter included under it; but how to effec. this, in the 

| ious way, is a dificult Point to hit. To tear 


the 
grievous toms, which might otherw 
erated, ater of 2 moderate 


there are none, within 2 
D the Purpoſe than ſu 
hatever therefore of this 
. can ſooneſt be got ready, 
Linen, and applied hot to the 
enewed, till the hard Cruft, 8 by De- 


3 


I 


i 
ft 


f 
: 


| ſevered from the quick Fleſh, If any 
vided ly applied as lie looſe, it muſt be removed and taken 
for moſt Pulps a mollifying Vi L is dreſſed, which ouſt 
are emollient 2 of known and ſufficient Virtue; ſuch as and the remaining Part of the Cruſt 
O of ob of ſweet Almonds, of * of — R Fomentations alſo are, upon no 


with 

omitted. This Part of the Cure takes up two, 
2 the Cruſt being reſolv d 

re is to Fand 1055. 


| . * Kind. 
u 
N IS 2 
b. Ore her lo 22 ag .* 
T 
818 gen mixed = þ ibs Whie of a 


; the Muci- 05 
ag of e i very god all this Cs. But it is to be which are the maſt G for this 
oblerv d, once N. to the Medicines hitherto pre- : . B ins Pie. os Own, opp? upon 


i 
- - 


* Pliny, Lib. 23. Cap. 4. recommend; Oil of Myrtle for Ambuſtions. 


* 


* 


» 


AMB 


tty hard Cruſts, it is very much to be ſeared, that, by reaſon 
of the Conſiriction of the _—_— Parts, and an Exaſperatio 
occaſioned by the Acrimon Matter, or Sanies, ſome 
conſiderable and deforming (char Il remain. However 
any Perſon ſhall undertake the Cure after this Method, which i 
the common way of Surgeons, he ought to be adviſed, that, 
except the Cruſt fall off the ſecond or third Day, he is to 
make frequent Incifions in it, as in Gangrenes, in order to let 
out by Matter that lies under it ; and, after te For and 4 


> =; 


of Cure, To reſtore the Sn to its — State, there is no 
Remedy to be compared with frequently — the Part 
affected, as it grows well, with the Steam of ater.” If 
the Reſtoration of the Skin goes on but lowly ie will not be 
ang 1 promote the ſame by the Application of Wax, and the 
of 

As to the fourth, which is the higheſt and moſt deſperate De- 
gree of Combuſtion, where the Burning has pene to ſuch 
a Depth as to corrupt and mortify al}. before it, almoſt to the 
very Bone, all Remedies are'yain and uſcleſs ; and there is no 
way left to aflift the Patient, but by ff dily cutting off the 
affected 1 as is done in a Spha hacks, _ Hei i/ter,. Lis. 4. 


C 

The fo followin 5 Method! of curing Bucs is retomiended | in 
the Philuſe ice Tranfa tons. 
Tan 115 that in 1770 Burnings, by Fire or otherwiſe, wi 
the Paints occaſioned thereby, T have . yet, met with way ye 
ter atid. ſurtt Medicine'th than this following? 

Take. Spirit of dee wi refed Sp irit of Wire 
os ewe Ounces, ned tro Ounges.o 0 arge 

or Gere dppat nt this —— 


—_— 
No foo is a Bands ag 
applied: 1 but it will gioe inſtant Relief, 1 
effectually check the Inflammation, that it Will creep no 
But the Applicatibn of it muſt be continugd'till the Bead 
is quite one, ſe the Ulcer, if there hack been an 77 
up. If the Exulceration is got deeper, and the Woun IAA 
be kept open, two Ounces of Camphire, diffolved in Oil! of St. 
Johnꝰs- wort, mixed with a Pound of the common i ek aa 


30 ur 


o 


Ceruſſæ, applied according to Are, 'will quickly and e 
heal it, as *. have often experienced 
There are, in the Hiftory of the Royal Acad of Sclmerr, 
two remarkable Inſtances of Cures performed by” „ute 
Burns, which muſt not be omitted. 8 —— 
of Cures performed b Burning” ey, 
CASE I. 014 


Some violent Pains of the Head have been ſuddenly and un- 
expectedly cured. A Lady of thirty-five Years of Age, and of 
a good Conſtitution, laboured under a continual Head-ach, and 
was ſeized with ſeverer Parox 1 which returned regular] 
once in eight or ten Days, and laſted ten or twelve Hours wi 
ſuch Violence, that ſhe ſometimes appeared ſtupid; and ſome- 
times furious. The Scat of her Pain was principally in Re 
Forehead, and her Eyes, which were now become very r 
and ſparkling, Her grand Paroxyſms were accompanied with 


Nauſea, an terminated by vomiting up a viſcid Matter, white, 
ſoft, and inſipid, which, in the very Concluſion of the Fit, 
was followed by a green, but very bitter Water. During the 


Paroxyſms ſhe could eat nothing, but had a very good Ap etite 


at other times ; and had not oft her natural good Plight of 


Body, notwithſtanding the long Continuance of her Indiſpo- 
ſition. 

Mr. Homberg, in vain, preſcribed a vaſt Quantity of Medi- 
eines for three Years ſucceſſively. 
which could, for a few Hours, relieve her ordi 
but her Paroxyſin were entirely Proof againſt its 

One N 

going to 
w he whether her _—_ 


1 


, the had an Inclination, before ſhe lay down, 
were much inflamed or not. Accord- 
|; as ſhe was looking at herſelf in a little Pocket Looking- 
g the Flame of a Wax- candle, which ſtood by het, ſet Fire 
S her Night Head-dreſs, which was made of pretty 
Cloth; 3 all alone, and not adverting to what had 
E the Fire burnt all her Forehead, and à Part of 
wn of her Head, before the could call People to — 2 
it. Mr. Homberg, 'who was forthwith called, ordered ſome 
Blood to be inſtantly taken from her, and' treated the Burn in 
the manner, the Pain of which ceaſed in à few Hours : 
But the Paroxyſm, which 3 did not ſeize her; even 
the ordinary Pain of her Head diſappeared almoſt from that very 
Moment, "wi without the Help of any other Medicine than the 
- Burning 3 and ever ſince that Accident happened; which is now 
ot Years, the Lady has enjoy'd a perfect State of 
* | th. 


it grows i 
ja 2 Virgit nul 


Opium was the only one 


ht, when ſhe felt a Fit coming upon her, where? was 


. the Gout. 


4 1 E. 


1.912 100 anew f. 
A * n at N : Fo 
a & of as A Natures, 5 ich he S To 
om w or an Y. 16. 
extraordinarily ecled, Bu ve Very, 425 e 5 5 
bing them with Brandy before a Fire, every Night rand Mo er 
ing: One Evening the Fice accidentally catched the. Brand 
with which ſhe had,rubhed the Part: ae. — ber 
very ſuperficiall y ; upon which ſhe. app lied ſome OQintmont 
the Burn, and a te ene h "diflended. y — +4 — 
+ N 3, diſchafging yt clvey, by tine in Ie 
we Wing 8 no mote, is EF: 15 . that Cha 
. ſk ffequey 2 tht o > Toi n (and ni 
may a Z reater, t Mei ill ta, 
1 5 5 Chance J. Accident has, eh 
emedy to miny. barbarous, ations, $62 


Leſſons taugh er. 
uſe it with Succeſs 10 „perhaps, the rather, that P re, 


- | 4 4 A } 3 2 ac. 4 fl 


7 Art * 4 1 


taught this Sokt of. 


it affords, theth an Opportunity of ſhew ing their Cour 
Homberg who was born in t he If ind of 735 n 
bers that when the Jaan, pe 2 7 with n lic, 


or painful Flux of the Belly, which ordinarily gro . mortal, they 
uſed ſometimes to cure 9 a 15 bur] 2 Sole es By hers 
Feet with hot 108, If they ha Pong Prins which is a Species of 
Paronychis, à Diſeaſe Fa tothe Fingers: they Cure them- 
ſelves by foakitig the kurs ger affeRted in boiling Water ſeveral 
times, and letting it remaſn ii n 1 e Water for an Inſtant only at 
each Immerſion ; and Mr. bunſelf, following j in ſome 
Caſes the Cuſtoms of his "marive bug » Cured. himſelf of a 
Panaris in this very manner. In the Relations of Travellers, 
we have Accounts of a great many Maladies which, the Sav: 
cure by Burning; and, -withou yuh fo far, we ouſelves app ly 
this Remedy to orſes, 1. and Birds of Prey Ys &c. 
it muſt be owned, our Delicacy will not allow us to uſe it = 
ourſelyes, which Is perhaps the Reaſon why we labour under 
laſting Diſorders, which, by 1 "this means, might, become very 


ſhort, 

The Delicacy of the E ag, could not long pertnit them 
to' uſe that Kind of Do 805 We . the 925 5 aſs from Ame- 
=> which cured the Govt % urnt mw art affected. 

Heomber 7 ee fy Rupes of Au FE 8 

by th Uſe 2955 this s ed icine, freed himſelf of a a it of the G 
in ſeven} or eight Days, Which 175 to liſt two thies Months, 
725 the e er Peron were rendergd:leſs frequent. 
s, that Burns m rform es in three 
Abe e ; either by | 12 255 che Pe 27 into a 


A Mdtiok: which makes, them fly off. throu . new Roads ; 
Wy rendering, them more fluid, which in FAG, is the ſame 
With the formery of,” thirdly And Ally, by deſtroying a Part of 
the Canals wHich* bring: the Hymours, in too great, Abundance, 

to the Part affected. 'H ft. 4 J. 9932 Rajale des FORK, 


o8; 
e The Alnus vulgaris | is this called by 


Teſcentitls, 


 AMELANCHIER, a Name for a fort of Bilberry, call'd 
Parkinſ/vh,. Vitis [hea tertia Cluſii, THE F ENCH 
HONEY SWEET WHORTS,.. See V accixivm. _ , 


AMELTEUS: This i is the Name. of an Herb which takes its 

12 frag ide River Mella i in France, on the an of which 
Nen th h 

amongſt the Plants whic are very azree- 

1 . Ph * af A 


Eft enam flos in pratis, cu nomen Anelle 

ecere agruvle, facilis, querentibus herba. 
Nam gur und 0 tollit de ceſpite Hilvam 15 4 2 
* arcs 1þ/e Fed in felis, que plurima circum. 7 
unduntur, wiole futlucet purpura nigre. 


+ Deum nei ornate, torquibis are, 
Aſp 


- 
4 


£2 | 


Aber uu. aper Tonfis in vallibus illum © 3 3 
Tres, t& carva legunt prope umind Ms: WT Ye 
ujus oderato radices ticoque' Baccha, © . mute 


Pabulaque i in for ibus Plenig agpone Fay Arie” | atk 


8 Botaniſts fay, it is the C4 Poluſtrit. * t 
it is a Species of the Cox vz A, or of the 1225 FR Sede 
1 Ee Dol N ſhould be ky! Aſter eue CRE 

a Name'given to four diffe t Trees, whic y 
in the Tadier. BY i e e 


grow: | 
The firſt is the Hue poll, H. * or Ar bor Helle, | Zaire, 


nate where it be A. 10 the Pry of Cande- 
peſts, if worn about them. ote againſt the Bites ol 55 


The pod (Ne the ur fr Aube, or — —.— Hates, 
de, ts binis a rs, "flo thug li 
e 2 po er ſe a Her. r Pentapeta Fs, e 
Root of this, | bruie And taken with Water, is good 
againſt the Bites of — ant is eſteem'd a good Topic in 


* 7 . 1. \ : 700 '1 & f 
E 


2 


x ne umbellatis a 


The Root of this is eſteem? 


5 The third is the Sjowaxna Amelpodi, or Frutex Indicus Pen- 


los, gemina Baccag Calyce err. 
pents and-Scorpians« 2. Qing KOT TEIECLS 
be fourth is the Karetta. Amelpedi, or Barcifera Indica fle- 


ribus umbellatit, Fruftn rotunde tricocco. f | 
A Decoction of the Leaves of this Tree are eſteem d a Re- 
medy ſbr the Coliee. 801 

by The Root, if only worn in a Purſe, is faid to be art Antidote 
againſt the Bites of Serpents. i | | 


From the Leaves and Roots boil'd in Oil of Olives, a Lint- 


AMENE, common Salt. Rulendus. |, ALLY 
AMENENOS\! ares, from « Negative, and ir. 
Strength, weak, ſeehle. It is frequently us'd by Hepprcrates 
in this axple. to inte 1 | -, | | 
n M1 Madneſs; See MAxvIA and DELIRIUu. 
ALTA TDs Rulandus. 
AMERIT, 0 6 wha) 4. 1157. 12, 
AMETHODICUM, Immethodical. Blaticard. 
A EI duibure — — 3 
4 Negative, and wil, Wine. icines which either pre- 
— take away, the inebriating Effects of Wine. Galen 
de Compo ſit iane Pharm. L. 2. C 16g ; 
_ "HYST USA precious Stone; thus diſtinguiſh'd : 
Amethy/lus, Offic,,Kentm: 48. Boet. 162. It. Foſſ. 
35. Worm. 99. De Laet. 24. Aldrov. Muf. Metall. 966. 
B. 362. Calc. Muſ. 189. Geoff. Prælect. 84. Mont. 
Exot, 14. THE AMETHYST... - | 
It is a precious Stone, of a violet Colour, which ariſes from 
a Mixture of red and ure ; and it is found in India, Arabia, 


Armenia, Dales. . 

A hard, beautiful, ſhining, tranſparent, precious Stone, of 
which there are ſeveral: Species ; ſome ate white, others red, 
others. of a violet Colour: It comes from the Indies. *Tis 

retended; that it prevents Drunkenneſs, being worn on the 

inger, or bruiſed, and drank in Powder; but this Virtue is 
only imaginary, However, hence it receives its Name. See 
AMETHYSTA. ; 2 
It is good to ſtop a Looſencſs, and to abſorb the acid Parti- 
cles when too much abounding in the Stomach, which Virtue 
it has in common with other alcaline Subſtances. 
-  Geoffroy adds, that the Chymiſts have endeavoured to extract 
Tinctures from theſe coloured Gems; but it is not certain 
whether ever they ſucceeded ; or if they did, what the Uſe of 
theſe I inctures is. Geoffrey. 8 
AMET RIA, e erela, among the Greet 8 was 
uſed in the ſame Senſe with the Latin Words [mmoderantia, 
and Immoderatio. It is in general a Receding in any Degree 
from a due Temperament. Galen. 8 | 
AMA, the Name of a Fiſh, reckon'd by Actius among 
ſuch as are of a hard e. 2 Tetr. 1. Serm. 2. 
Pliny ſays, it grows ſo faſt, that you may perceive it ev 

y. "Nat. Hi. Lil. 9. Cap. 13. 4 1 

AMIANTUS “Ls a 

Offc. Boet. 382. Geſn, de Lap. f. 6. Aldrov. Muſ. 
Metall. 657. Amianthus,, Worm. 55. Calc. Muſ. 286. 
Schrod. 346. Charlt. Fofl. 23. Lapis Amiantus, Matth. 
1387. Pe 118. Amianthus, five Aſbeſtus, Ind. Med. 8. 
EFARTH-FLAX. Dale. = 

The Amiantus Lapis is generated in Cyprus, and is a Stone 
like Sciffile Alum. As it may be drawn into Threads fit to be 
woven, they work it into Cloth, only fit for Show, which, 
caſt into the Fire, takes indeed the Flame ; but inſtead of be- 
ing conſumed, comes out the purer and brighter, Diaſcorides, 

Lib. 5. 2 156. FI 1 | 

It is uſed as an Ingredient in Pſilothra, [Medicines to take 
off Hair] Paul. Aginet. Lib. 6. Cap. 3. And Myrepſus 
makes it enter the er of L 1 t for 
Blemiſhes of the Skin. Sect. 3. De Unguentis, Cap. 42. 
It is believed to be effeftual againſt all manner of Witch- 
2 eſpecially ſuch as proceeds from Women, Schroder in 


| Pliny ſays it has a particular Prevalence againſt the Sorceries 
of Magicians. Lib. 36. Gap. 19. | + 
It is alſo ſaid to reſiſt Poiſons, and to cure the Itch. 


The Nature of the Amianthus will - ad from the following 
Diſſertations, collected in the Abridgment of the Philoſophical 
Tranſattions. ; 


Signior Marco Antonio Caſtagna, Superintendant of ſome 
Mines in [taly, hath pur 1 them, upon a great 
Quantity of that lanuginous Stone called Amianthus, which he 
knows fo to prepare, as to render it like either to a very white 
Skin, or to a very white Paper, both which reſiſt moſt 
violent Fire. The Skin was covered with kindled Coals, 
whence it took Flame; but being taken out, after it had been 
en there 7 while, the fiery Colour preſently diſappeared, and 
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and Copper, reduced to very thin Plates, and Kept as Jon in 
the Fire as this Subſtance Ts would lt Scal * 
this Skin, being made as thin as Paper, doth, pot anly yield that 
antient and fo much admired Amiantbus, but is alſo perſecter 
than that which comes from Cyprus, and not inferior to that 
which ſometimes, though but ſeldom, comes out of China. 
This Paper wüs alſo try d * Fire, and there it remain'd 
likewiſe without any viſible Detriment, or without. the leaft 
Change of its firſt Whiteneſs, Fineneſs, Softnels, Of the 
ſame Matter this , Artiſt, hath wrought a Wick, never to be 
conſumed as long as tis fed, nor altering its Quality.after the 
Aliment is w; r e.. 
The Lapis Amianthns, or Linum 5 Motinum, is found 
in no ſmall Quantity in FN rawy,, jn the Northern 
Part of Angleſey, whete it runs Iii Veins through a thick Stone, 
in e ere and eg net 4 11 Theſe Veins arc 
nerally a Quarter of an Inch deep, which, } Length of 
he — et. and is ſeldom loi 8. Wrede . It is 
compoſed of a lanuginous Matter, exactly reſembling that of 
pappous Plants ; but ſo cloſely compact, that till you draw a 
in, or any ſuch ſharp thing, croſs the Grain o it, it appears 
only a ſhining Stone, there being not the leaſt Filament of Lint 
to be perceived in it. In its hatural Form, ſome of it looks 
whitiſh, and ſome ſtraw-colouted, but all ſhining ;| but if 
unded in a Mortar, the Brighthe#: diſappears, and the Whole 
Line whitiſh. Norte, that "above and beneath Veins 
there is a very thin Septum of tetrene Matter, betwixt the Ami- 
anthus and the Stone whereto it adheres. I put a (mall Quan- 
tity of the Lint in the Fire, which grew red-hot ; but tho it 
remained there a Quarter of an Hout, I could not perceive 
that it was any ng confumge. I twiſted allo ſome of it in 
the Form of a Wick, and dipping it in Oil, it gave as good 4 
Flame as other Wicks, till the Ol was conſumed, the Wick 
remaining of the ſame Proportion as at firſt. Being ſatisfied it 
was incombuſtible, I pounded ſome Quantity of it in a; ſtone 
Mortar, till it became a downy Subſtance ; then I ſifted it thro* 
a fine Scarce, by which means the terrene Parts (being reduced 
to a Powder) came thro? the Searce, the Linum remaining, 
—_ . t it to 9 _ puttin 72 Water, in 2 
Veſſel juſt capacious enough to make Paper with ſuch a Quantit 
Tale! it pretty — Fant deſired the Workmen r —— 
with it in their uſual Method of making Paper, with their 
8 Mould, only to ſtir it about ever before they 
= their Mould in, conſidering it as a far more 3 
bſtance than that they uſed; and that conſequently, if not 
immediately taken up after it was agitated, it would ſubſide, 
Paper thus made of it, proved but very coarſe, and too apt to 
tear. But this being the firſt Trial, I have ſome reaſon to be- 
lieve it may be much improve. | 
I here ſend you the Account of the ihcombuſtible Linen-cloth, 
which I received from one Conto, a natural Chineſe, reſident 
in the City of Batavia, in the North-eaſt Parts of India, who 
by means of Keayarear Sukradana, (likewiſe a Chineſe, and 
formerly chief Cuſtomer to the old Sultan of Bantam) did, 
after ſeveral Years Diligence, erg from a great Mandarin 
in Languin, (a Province of China) near three Quarters of a 
Yard of the ſaid Cloth; and declared, that he was credibly in- 
formed, that the Princes of Tartary, and others adjoining to 
them, did uſe it in burning their Dead; and that it was hid, 
and believed by them, to be made of the under Part of the 
Root of a Tree growing in the Province of Sutan, and was 
ſuppoſed, in like manner, to be made of the Todda»trees in 
India; and that of the upper Part of the ſaid Root near the 
Surface of the Ground, was made a finer Sort, which, in three 
or four times burning, I have ſeen diminiſh almoſt half, They 
report alſo, that out of the ſaid Tree there diſtils a Liquor, 
which not conſuming, is uſed with a Wick made of the ſame 
Materials with the Cloths; to burn in their Temples to 


Poſterity. | | | 

A Hand kerchief, or Pattern of this incombuſtible Linen, 
which was ſhewn the Royal Society, was a Foot long, and juſt 
half a Foot broad. | 
- There were two Proofs of its reſiſting Fire given at London, 
one before ſome of the Members of the Raya] Society privately, 
Aug. 20. 1684. when Oil was permitted to be poured on it 
whilſt red hot, to enforce the Violence of the Fire, Before it 
was put into the Fire this firſt Trial, it weighed one Ounce 
fix Drams ſixteen Grains ; and loſt in the Hurting two 
Drams five Grains. # 

The ſecond Experiment of it was pub ĩc before the 2 
November 12. following, when it weighed (as appears by 
Journal of the Society) before it was put into the Fire, one 
Ounce three Drams eighteen Grains, leing put into a clear 
Charcoal- fire, it was permitted to continue red-hot in it for 
ſeveral Minutes : When taken out, though red-hot, it did not 
conſume a Piece of white Paper, on which it was laid. It was 

X xxx | 8 preſently 
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tly cool; and upon weighing it again, was found to have 
ER ſix Grains. OILS * = E | 
December 3. Mr. Arthur Baih, one of the Fellows of the 
Royal Society, preſented them With a Piece of this Linen, in 
the Name of Me. Waite. At the ſame time, the fame Mr. 
—— D 75 Plot by, another Piece of it, ww 
being brought to Uxford, the Experiment was again repea 
on it, . — 12 it bei 8 a L 7 we. 
in the Natural Hiftory School, in a full Meeting of the Phile- 
ſophical Society of that Univer/ity ; where after it had continued 
red-hot for ſome conſiderable Time, it was taken forth again 
little altered When cold, ſaving that it ſeemed a little whiter 
and cleaner than before. 
This kind of Linen-cloth was eſteemed by the Antients, 
though then more common, and perhaps better known, than 
'tis yet amongſt us, equally 8 with the beſt of Pearls. 


or is it now of mean Value even in the Country where 
made, a China Covert (that is a Piece t Fang Inches and 
a 


three ters long) being worth eighty Tale, that is thirty- 
ſix Pounds thirteen Shillings and Four-pence. TE 
The Reality of ſuch a Being has been doubted or deny'd by 


very good Authors; who, though they owned ſuch a Mineral 
as Amianthus, out of the woolly Part whereof this ſort of Linen 
was always antiently ſaid to be made, yet 5 the Poſſi- 
bay of its Ning been actually done. t Pliny ſays ex- 
preſly, (and 1 date believe him in any thing he ſpeaks of his 
own Knowledge) that he himſelf had ſeen Napkins thereof, 
which being taken foul from the Board at a great Feaſt, were 
caſt into the Fire; by whichMeans they were better ſcoured, 
— looked fairer and cleaner, than if they had been waſh'd in 
ater. 

And beſides the Teſtin of ſeveral curious Perſons in all 
Ages, we have now 7 Piece of this Linen paſs the fiery 
Trial both at London and Oxford. | 
This TS Mineral is called from its ſtrange Qualities, 
ſometimes Amianthus, quod in Ignem injettus non wairi]er ; the 
Fire being ſo far from defiling it, that it rather 
Luſtre. | 
It is called Abtes. And, 

Salamandra ; in Engliſh, Salamander: Wall. I ſuppoſe 
from the Thryalides, or Candle-wicks, faid to be antientl 
made of it, which being put into Lamps of incanſumable Oil, 
wöuld never waſte,'or go out; which I take to be the true 
Reaſon of the Impoſition of theſe N 


gives it a 


ames upon it, whether 
there ever were any ſuch Lamps or not. fy 

From a pungent Quality, Agricola ſays, it has on the 
Tongue without Aſtringency, it is called Alumen, having the 
diſtinguiſhing Epithet Plumeum added to it, taken from its 
downy Filaments, to diſcriminate it from all the reſt of the 
Alumi. This is however a Miſtake ; for the Alumen Plumeum 
is a very 2 thing. 

From the light-grey Colour of its lanuginous Parts it is 
by others Cor/oides ; and, from its 
Fibres of ſome fort of Matweed, 


called by ſome Pola ; 
Likeneſs to the boary 
Spartapolia. 

From the Capacity it has of being ſpun into Thread, it is 
alſo called Linum, with ſome diſtinguiſhing Epithet taken either 
from its Quality, ſuch as Aſbeſtinum, or YViuum ; or from the 
Place where found in general or particular : It being called in 
general Linum Feſfile ; in Engliſh, Earth-flax ; and in parri- 
cukar, Linum Indicum, Creticum, Cypricum, and Carpaſum, 
or Cary/tium. But beſide the Places that have given theſe Epi- 
thets to it, it is alſo found in Tartary, at Namur in the Lew- 
Countries, at Eisfeld in Thuringia, amongſt the Mines in the 
old Noricum, ſomewhere in Egypt, and in the Mountains of 
Arcadia; alſo at Puteoli, and lately in ſome other Mines in 
Ttaly ; and it has been yet latelier met with in a ſmall Iſland, 
and belonging to William Rebinſon, Eſq; called Yais Molro- 
niad, that is, the Iſland of Sea-Catves, in the Pariſh of Llan- 
Fairing Hormuy in Angleſea in Wales, 

It is commonly by the Lithographers reckoned N i 
but I rather ſhould judge it a Terra Lapideſa, or middle Sub- 
ſtance between a Stone and an Earth. But whether the one 
or the other, it is made of a Mixture (I gueſs) of ſome Salt or 
other, a pure Earth without Sulphur, conpungeg in the Win- 
ter, and hardened to Perfection by the Heats in Summer; 
which Salt Fohannes Heſſus proves by a very cogent A t 
to be Alumen Liquidum, deſcribing it, as Matthiolus alſo 
does, to be of a whitiſh lacteous Subſtance, ſomewhat inclin- 
ing to yellow, that ſweats out of the Earth, and ſmells like 
rotten Cheeſe ; whereof having gathered a Quantity at Puteoli, 

ith the other Species L 152i and kept it a while by 
him, when he came to look on it again, wy 354 it to have 
loſt'the Smell, and a great Part of 1 into Alumen Plu- 
meum, the faline Part, I ſuppoſe, ſhooting into Threads, and 
the pure Earth uniting them, as found in the Places where- 
ever generated, whether ſweating from the Earth, as Pliny 
and Matthioley would have it, or percolated through Rocks, 
as we find it in Wales, the Veins of it there running through a 


Rock of Stagey in Flardneſs and Colour not unlike Flint, and 


yet ſeems to be made of ſach lum; as that of John He/ 
retained the V ellowneſs chat hi 


of the Cyprian by me, ſent from 


AMI 


Puteoli was, ſome of it being ſtraw- coloured, as if t 
liquid Bitumen was faid to 
have, which is a Colour not given to it by any Author, 
of it being ſaid to be white, or cineritiou, ſome of it red, 
fome of an iron Colour, as Agricola tells us; and I have Toric 


„ by Dr. Robert Hunt- 
ington, whereof ſome is of a light or pearl Colour, and 
ſome of it has a Caſt of Sea-green, 1 1 ln oo A 

But however the whole mineral Subſtances Found ut ſeveral 
Places may differ in Colour, yet I do not find but the woolly 
Ne en IE SI Ne 
ilver Colour, thi very. an er, yet very pon- 
derous, the ſmalleſt Particles o them — wet, Erking 
in Water, as I alſo found a _ flender Thrum of the incem- 
buflible Linen given me by Mr. Baily, Which Mr. Waite 
brought from India, would alſo do; which renders it very pro- 
bable, that it is not a · Vegetable, but a mineral Subſtance, not- 
withſtanding the Informations of Camco and. Keayarear Sukra- 
dana, mentioned in Mr. Maite Lenter ; I y, reuder it pro- 
bable, there being ſeveral Woods, fich as Der, Red Wed; 
hs” Mod, &c. that will fink i Mater. | 

arcus Paulus Venetus acquaints us, that. it is found in Tur 
tary, in a certain Mountain, in the Province of Chinchinthiulas, 
made into Cloth, as he was informed, -by one n 2 
Turk, who was Superintendant of the Mines in that Country, 
after this manner: The lanuginous Mineral, or Anianthus, 
being firſt dried in the Sun, is next-pdunted in a braſs Mortat, 
and the earthy Part ſeparated from the'woolly, which is afteg 
wards waſhed from all Filth whatever, that may ſtick to 
ſo, being thus purged, is ſpun into Thread like other Wool, 
and after wove into Cloth, which, if foul-or ſpotted, ey 
cleanſe, he ſays, by throwing it into the Fire for an Hour 
time, whence it will come forth:unhurt, as white as Snow: 
Which very Method (as Strabe deforibes it) ſeems alſo to have 
been uſed in ordering the Cretan Amiambus; only with this 
Addition, that after it was led, and the earthy Part ſhook 
Tap 90 woolly, he ſays - — and fo does Agricola, 
which a there was ſome of 4 eatet Length than 1 
have 7 5 8 2 CU carl 
Of this Linen, as Pliny informs us, \Shrouds were antiently 
uſed at the Royal Obſequies, to wrap up the Corps in, 46 that 
the Aſhes of their Bodies might be preſerved diſtinct from thoſe 
of the Wood, which made = Funeral Pite : And the Princes 
of Tartary, as Keayarear Sukradana' was eredibly informed, 
(and I have it well confirm'd fram other Hands) do uſe ſuch 
at this Day for burning their Dead. It muſt be atknowJedp'd, 
it muſt diminiſh every time it und the Violence of the 
Fire; yet this hinders not, but it may and will do that Ser- 
vice divers times before it be render'd * uſeleſs. Some 
of the Antients are ſaid to have made themſelves Cloaths of it, 
ticularly the Brachmans amongſt the Þdians. The Wicks 
or the perpetual Lamps of the Antients were alſo made of 
this Subſtance 3 and we are told, that Szptella, Canon of Mi- 
lan, had Thread, Ropes, Net-works, and Paper, of it. Marco 
Antonio Caſtagna, who lately found this Mineral ſomewhere in 
Italy, knows how to prepare and render it tractable and ſoft, 
which he can thicken, and make thin, to what Degree he 
2 and maketh it thereby like either to a very white 
kin, or a very white Paper. We have alſo made Paper of our 
Welhh Amianthus lately here at Oxford, which will both bear 
Fire and Ink well enough, the Ink only turning red by the 
Violence of the Fire. | 2 * e 

Signior Campani, after ſome Account of the Name of the 
APeſtus Stone, mentions four Sorts, of which he has Speci- 
mens in his MAuſcum. The firſt ſent from Corfica or Corfu, 
long, of a woody Form, of half a Palm Length and more, of a 
whitiſh Colour, ſomething inclining to a reddiſh. The ſecond 
of a ſilveriſh lead Colour, ſofter, and ſhorter about three 
Inches; this was from Se/tri di Ponente in Liguria. The 
third (which is the worſt of all) is like Scales or Laminæ, one 
upon another, (as he repreſents it like an Onion) of a blackiſh 

rth-colour, with ſome white, black, and dark-red Veins 
—_———— ſcarce two Parts of an Inch Roman long, there- 
fore fitter for making of Paper, than ſpinning or weaving. The 
fourth Sort, given him by Signior Boccone, in the Pyre- 
neans, ſome whereof were a Roman Palm long ; its Filaments, 
tho' longer, were yet thicker and rougher: He fays alſo, That 
he of another ſort in the Volat n Mountains, ' Next 
he tells us, He kept it for three W in a Glaſs-houſe Fire, 
but found it unaltered ; but it would not preſerve a Stick wrapt 
in it from the Fire.; whence he concludes the Amianthus loſes 
ears 2h Nag the Fire, becauſe it does not burn nor flame; but 
in the bandling it waſtes, though not much, as he found by an 
exact Balance. | Laſtly, He sto ſhew the manner of 
. — it, which he tried thus: Firſt he laid the Stone in 
ater (if warm the better) for ſome time to ſoak ; then it is 
and divided with the Hands, that the earthy Parts may 

fall out of it, which are whitiſh like Chalk, and hold the 
thready Parts together ; this makes the Water thick and milky ; 


this 


laid in a Sieve to dry. | : . 
Ot his War Sorte df Aridi; he found that fröm C 


deſt, being long and ſoft; and the 
che way, he deubts Whether his was of the beſt Sort, fince 
the Cyprian was tommended dy Pan i 
he quotes. But to come more cloſe to the way | 

he firſt ſhews a Method diſcovered to him, which was : 
Lay the Amiantus, cleanſed as before, between two Cards, 
ſuch a | they catd Vool with ;-where let it de gently carded, 
and then clapt up in between Cards faſt upon a Table ot 
Bench; | take a Hall Reel, e with a little Hook at the 
End, and a Partto turn it by, ſo that it og gc be turned 
round ; this Reel is to be wound over with tine ead ; then 
having a ſmall Veſſe-6f Oil ready, with which the Fore-finger 
and Thumb are conſtantly. to be kept wet, both to preſerve 


the Skin from the corroſtve of the Stone, and 'render 
the-F laments thereof more foft and g- : Thus by twiſting 
the Thread upon the Reel about; with the A/beftus hanging out 


vf the Cards; ſome of it will be worked up together with it; 
by little and little, this Thread may with Care be woven into 
a-coarſe Sort of Cloth; and by putting it into the Fire, the 
Thread and Oil will be burnt away, and the incombuſtible 
Cloth remain. Hut this way of uniting the Stone with 
the Thread * tedious, inſtead of the Thread he put ſome 
Flax upon a Diftaff ; and by taking three or four Filaments 
of the Aſbeſtrs, and mixing them the Flax, he'found the 
might eaſily be twiſted together; and the Thread thus mad; 
much more durable and ftrong ; ſo that there is no Need of 
carding, which rather breaks the Filaments, than does any 
| -only, and te che Filaments, after waking, 
upon a Tuble, and take them up with the Flax, Which is fuf- 
ficient,” As to the making of Paper, he ſays, in che waſhi 
the Stone, there will remain ſeveral ſhort Pieges in the Bott 
of the Water ; and of theſe, after the common Method, Paper 
may be made. He'condudes with the beſt way of preferving 
the Cloth, or any other thing ade of the Stone, when made; 
for by reaſon of its exceeding Dryneſfs, it is very apt to break 
and waſte ; this is by keeping it always well oiled, Which is 
the only Preſervation for it; and when the Cloth is put in 
Fire, the Oil burns off, and the Cloth comes out white ai 


In the Ground of Francis Gerilon of Afhundere, in the Shire 
of Aberdeen, neat the Highlands, on the Side of à Hill of 
Heath-kind of Ground, ſomewhat inclining to what we 
Moſs, in a very {mal Brook, and hard by it, in the Bounds of 
ten or twelve Yards, I found a great many of theſe Stones 
ſome a Foot in Length, which appeared olainl y like Wood ; but 
becauſe I could not perceive any Foot-fteps of Wood there- 
about, neither could any of them be found, except in that very 
t of Ground, I could not be perſuaded . petrifi 
ood, Then I went to cut up the Ground about the Place 
with my Knife, where I found likewiſe ſome Pieces of the 
Stone; and, very near the Superfice, I got ſeveral Pieces of a 
fibrous Matter, which my Knife could not cut ; this I imme- 
diately judged to be an incombuſtible Matter, as it proved after- 
wards, when I tried it by the Fire. And, becauſe I thought it 
had been always eſteemed certain Filaments that came off the 
Lapit Amianthos, I reſolved to obſerve more narrowly the Pro- 
duction of it. | n | 
- When I found ſome Pieces of the Stone very hard in the 
Middle, and the fibrous Matter on the Out-ſides and Ends, I 
was inclined to believe, that the Flax came from the Stone 
but then finding ſeveral Pieces of the Flax ſo condenſed 
reſſed together, that, at firſt, they appeared to be hard Stones; 
t being a little wet, the Filaments were eaſily parted from one 
another; many more I got, ſome leſs, and ſome more, con- 
denſed into the Nature of a Stone ; and all of it, both that 
which was condenſed t r, and what was not, was lying 
about an Inch within the Ground, parallel with the Barker, 
ſo interwoven with the Fibres of the Roots of the Graſs, that 
it ſeemed to me much more probable to believe, that the Lint 
turned into the Stone, than the Stone into the Lint ; eſpecially 
ſeeing moſt Part of the Stones appeared fo tender and brittle on 
the Outſide, that it's hard to believe how they could turn into 
that tough Subſtance of Flax. The Stones are of different 
Sorts ; ſome are white, the Colour of the Lint, and of a v 
ſoft Subſtance, fo that they may be eaſily cut with 4 Kaff. 
without blunting it; others are much mitt with a whitiſh 
Lo is but of them are of a greyiſh Colour, and very 


As for the Production of the Flax, I think: it's hatd' to deter- 
mine in this Place ; becauſe the greateſt Quantity I found of it, 
was lying, as I faid before, about an Inch at moſt within the 
Ground, parallel with the Superfice, interwoveh with the 
Roots of the Graſs, without any Root of itſelf, but alike at 
both Ends, as if it were cut with a- Knife. The Ground 
wherein it is found is of a greyiſh Colour, about one Inch or 


4 
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Luder Puch there is a black Parth, for & Foot in 
: ee Feed Reg in the Places mot 
got, that I could tati ce 


— 


| e 
Bot iw ſome other Spots 1 found müth of a tatkiſh Sand, 


to it; à8 alſo Pleces 


r 8 it is produced though I have” no 

ut ever way it is produced; though I have not exa- 

mined what has bach writ and ſaid of that Liunm by many, 
et it ſeems to me, by what Pliny, Aldrovendus, and Olaus 
ermits write concerning it, that this which 1 found in Scot- 


land, is not inferior to any they ſpeak of; for, generally, 


make it very ſhort ; whereas ſome, of this I 
ſeven, and ſome eight Inches long: 80 
As for the making of it into Cloth, they all conclude it very 
hard, which Tconfels is true; yet it may be ſeen, by the Expe- 
riment I have ſhewn, in making Yarn of it, that Cloth may 
de made of it alſo ; for the Difficult greater. in ono 


y is mu 
* fr Ninh G Sie hs of a Quitry in the 
A flngular f e was out of a ury in th. 
Highlands of Scotland, which, after % Nn Arn lies 
not very deep, is done away, lies horizontally in a Bed endued 
| rallel Fibres, with few Interſtices, ſoft at the Beginning, 
and eaſy to be ſmoothed and poliſhed without any Tool, but 
rather with Sand, ot another hard Stone of a bluiſh Colour 
which afterwards hardens ſo, that it reſiſts the Injuties of 
Air, or Prejudice of Fire. When firſt the Quartier began to 
it, he was at a mighty Loſs; for endeavouring to cut ah 
ſe it, after the * manner, with Wedges, and oth 
uſual Inſtruments, it broke and crumbled all to Pieces: Bi 
afterwards obſerving more tiarrowly the Duct of its Fibres 


to * he endeavoured to cut it with lengthwiſe; 
this m had a Fob 922 


eans he procured Stones as big as 
1oothed very eaſily along the Tract of their Fibres ; but when 
cut tranſyerſe, no Means nor Methods could render them ſmooth. 


but their Surface remain'd unequal as the Extrethities of a Piece 
8 A as 1 * this 77 = but LA Inter- 
ces, yet in thoſe it ha true eos, whitiſh ſilver 
Surge, conſiſting of E PFaſcieuli with parſl Fibres, like 
to thoſe of the tnuſcular Fibres of ſalted Beef, eaſily { 
1 57 other, pure white, till it becomes ſo ſmall as th 
fineſt Flax, and fo ductile, that it may be ſpun into the 
Thread, whereof it were eaſy to make the incombuſtible Cloth, 
fo famous for Shrines among the Antients. In other Places of 
thoſe Interſtices, vas likewiſe to be obſerved a reddiſh Subſtance; 
near to the Colour of Sanguris Draconis ; but whether fibro 
or not, I cannot inform you, ſince the Gentleman could not 
ſhew me any of it; but added, he believed it might be good 
for Dying. got a ſmall Parcel of the eto from him 1 
he told me, if he had known its Value, he could have reſerve 
ſome Pounds of it, I am ready to think the ſecond Kind was 
fibrous too, which might make a very beautiful Cloth, being 
ſtriped with the other. This whole Quarry may be faid to be 
Mer of different Colours, the bluiſh being of a much coarſer, 
and the white and red of a finer Grain. Phil. Tranſ, Ar. 


Vol. 5. 

* alircuLuM, this was a kind of Covering uſed by the 
Boys, for concealing their Pudenda, when going through their 
Exerciſes naked in the Gymnaſium, or Place appointed for that 
Purpoſe, Rbadius Diſſert. de Acia. It is alſo uſed in the ſame 
Senfe with the Word Amntos, which ſee. 

AMIDUM, the ſame as AMYLUM, which ſee. 

_ AMIN AUM VINUM, Wine of Amine, called afterwatds 
Falernum, in Italy. Polenta, prepated of roaſted Barley, and 
drank in auſtere Aminean Wine, is faid by Ztius, to dry the 
Belly. Ter. 1. Serm. 1. 

Among Wines, the Aminean claims the Preference, on ac- 
count of its Strength, and the Spirits and Generoſity it ac- 
quires by Age. Pliny Nat. Hift. Lib. 14. Cap. 2. | 

Columella ſays, the Aminean Vines were the moſt antient, 
that is, the firſt taken Notice of; and the 7talians were pro- 
bably firſt acquainted with theſe Vines; for Italy did not origi- 
nally pr 


tranſplant, them from the Country of the Amminei, a People of 
— According to Macrebius, the Falernum was antiently 


Aminzan Wine ; but it ſhould rather ſeem, that the 


m was of the Vintage of a particular Phe; and that 


the Aminean Wine was that made ſtom the Anise, Grape, 
in whatever Part of /taly it was produced; though the Faler- 
mum fems to have been made from! d bet of C » Which 
the Soil of that Place might probably agree with better thi 
any other, In Confirmation that the inn Wine was nc 
the Produce of any particular Place, but a Wine mide of a par- 
fieular Sort of Grape, it muſt be remark d, that Galen — 
Notice of Hing Wine, which was produced in Naples, in 
Sicily, and in Tuſcany. 


Je 


uce Vines ; the Inhabitants were therefore obliged to 
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lt waz the Character of the Aminean Wine, that it was, 
when new, auftere, acid, and but that it improv d pro- 
_ digiouſly by Age ; for, when old, it was remarkable for its 
Spirit, Strength, and Generoſity ; and conſequently, it was 
95 excellent in Inibecilities of the Stomach, as 2 

crves, , „ IS. | 

weil diſtinguiſhes the Aminean Wine from the Fulernum, 
in the ſecond Georgie”; * 


20 te Carmine dicag, 
thetica P Nec cellis ides contende Falernis. 
Sunt etiam Amminee Vites, firmiſſima Vina. 


This Sort of Wine and Grape were by moſt of the Latin 
Writers called Amminee and Amminium, as in Virgil, not Ami- 
nee und Aminæum. | | 

AMINAUM ACETUM. Rulandus, and his Tranſcriber 
Zehbnſon, ſeem to think this White-wine Vinegar 3 but it ſhould 
_ Father be Vinegar made of the Wine deſcribed above, or ſtrong 
Vinegar in general. | 

A INIA, the Name by which the Natives of Braſil call 
the Hylin Brafilianum of F. B. and which the Portugueſe call 
ALGopon. Margrav. It is a Species of Cotton- tree. 
AMMA. Sce HAMMA. | . 

AMMI, Biſhops-weed, of which there are two Sorts, the 
Modern, and the Antient. The Modern is thus diſtinguiſh'd: - 

Amm1i vulgare, Offic. Ger. 88x, Emac. 1036, Rai Hiſt. x. 
455. Ainmt vulgatius, Park, Theat. 912. Ammi majus, C. B. 

in. 159. Tourn. Inſt, 304. Elem. Bot. 254. Boerh. Ind. A, 
57. An vulgare maj us, latibribus foliis, ſemine minus odorato 
7 B43. 25; lic. Oxon. 3. 77 Ami, Ammi, Amium & 
es | Chab. 285. G& MON BISHOPS-WEED, 

ale. | f | 

This Plant grows about two or three Foot high, with ftrait, 
Found, chanelÞ'd Stalks, on which grow long-winged Leaves, 
encompaſſing the Stalk at Bottom, compoſed of three ſmaller 
Diviſions, of long, narrow, crenated Pinne; on the Tops of 
the Stalks grow pretty large Umbels of ſmall white Flowers, 
conſiſting of five Leaves apiece, whereof two or three are 
uſually bigger than the reſt. "The Seed is ſmall, about the Big- 
neſs of Parſley-ſeed, of a hot fragrant Taſte, It grows not 
wild with us, though Parkinſon affirms, that it grew wild about 
Greenbith, in Kent; but it has been found by nobody ſince 
his Days: In the warmer Countries it is common enough, 
flowering in the Summer, and dying after it has perfected its 
Seed, which is the only Part of the Plant in Uſe. 

The Seeds of Biſhops-weed are of a drying warming Nature, 
good to expel Wind from the Stomach and Inteſtines, and pre- 
vent the Colic ; they are diuretic, provoke Urine and the Menſes, 
Mill. Bot. Off. | : | a 

It is cultivated in Gardens, and flowers in June and July. 
The Secds are ſmall, ſtriated, leſs than thoſe of Packer, of a 
light Red inclining to an Aſh-colour ; of a bitteriſh, acrid Taſte, 
and of a fragrant Smell ; they are fold in our Shops inſtead of 
thoſe of the true Biſhops-tweed. It is one of the four leſſer hot 
Seeds. Dale, | 

The Ammi of Dizſcerides, and the antient Authors, is thus 
diſtinguiſhed : | 
Ami verum, Offic. Ammi Creticum, Ger, 881. Emac. 
1036. Park. Theat. 912. ; Ammi alterum, ſemine apii,, C. B. 
Pin. 150. Ammi edore origani, J. B. z. N Hiſt. x. 45 
TO Une. 3. 295. Chab. 385. I RUE BISHOPS-WE 8. 

ale. nee, 

Ammi is by ſome called Etbiepian Cummin, by others 
Royal Cummin ; but ſome tell us, that Ethiopian Cummin is of 
a different Nature from that of Ammi. The Seed of this Herb 
is well known to be much leſs than Cummin-ſeed, and of the 
Taſte of Originum. Chuſe what is clean, and free from Bran. 

It is of a heating, cauſtic, and drying Quality, Drank in 
Wine, it cures Gripings of the Inteſtines, Difficulty of Urine, 
and the Bites of venomous Creatures; it alſo proyokes the 
Menſes. It is mixed with Veſicatories of Canthandes, in order 
to prevent the Strangury, Apply d in a N e with Honey, 
it takes off the livid Marks of Blows in the Face. Drank, or 
the Skin anointed with it, it cauſes a pale Colour. Uſed in a 
Suffumigation with dry'd Raiſins, or Roſin, it purges the 
Uterus. Diaſcorides, Lib. Cap. 70. | 

Pliny ſays the ſame, and adds, that Hippocrates called it 
Royal Cummin, becauſe he thought the grew in "Egypt. 
The Alexandrians uſed it in their Bread, and in Sawces, It 
aſſwages Inflammations of the Eyes. Mixed with Linſeed, and 
the 1 2 0 of two Drams drank in Wine, it cures the Sting 
of a 9 8A and taken with an equal tity of Myrrh, is 
"ons y ſerviceable againſt the Bite of the Ceraſtes. | 

y the Smell of it, at the time of Coition, promotes Conception, 
Nat. Hift. Lib. 20. Cap. 15. . N 

This is rarely to be met with in the Shops, the former ſup- 
plying its Place : It uſed formerly to be brought from Turkey; 
the Plant which bears it 3s ſmaller, the Leaves narrower, 
more divided ; it bears Umbels of white Flowers, 


aromatic Smell and Taſte, 


lm ob- 


rient, and a Drier; is effect 


the fame ſhining Colour, or a little redder ; 


AMM 
cn ore ao green rs 
cſteem'd to have greater irtue and Efficacy than the former. 


_— Bot. 0 . WD 07 7 
It is brought from Alzzandria in Egypt. The 
ſmall, ftriated, leſs than thoſe of Farley. a Yellow incli 
to Red, of an acrid aromatic Taſte, and of a fragrant 
It is ſeldom. or. never found in our. Shops. It is Inciſive, A 
al in Pains of the. Oplon and Ute- 

rus, Inflation: of the St and Obſtructions of the Urine 
L, T ocmiind. a; v7 
e Seeds afford a great deal of eſſential Oil, and volatile 

t. 24 019-2 may ei ren bn 
They are Anti-hyſteric, Carminative, and Cephalic; reſiſt 
Poiſon, and are one of the four leſſer bot Seods. Lemery des 


Pünow, Zu, Gi Cunha, and Ms. 
| AMMION, jr, Cinnabar. See CinnNABAR, and Mi- 
NIUM« Fer you ung N 
AMMITES, u, AMMONITES, . is. a ſandy. Stone: 
which is found re Sizes ; for there are . large 
as a Nut, ſome as big as Peas, ſome the Size of Vetthes, 
and others of the Seeds of Poppy or Millet. /Thelc little Stones 
reſemble the Eggs or Spawn of Fiſh ;; ſome are called Cencbri- 
tes, and others Meconites,,. T boſe which, are as big as a Pea, 
are called by ſome Mineral . Bezaar, , becauſe they are formed 
in Shells, or little Laminæ, like the Bezoar and they are of 
* ) a they are found 
upon the Mountains near Bern, in Switzerland,  , © 

They are ſoon reſolved, into Sand, of which they conſiſt ; 
They are called Ammites, from 4p@-; Sand. Lemery' des 

reges. E A Ta; 
N  AMMOCHOSIA, aui i, a kind of Remedy for dry- 
ing the Body, which, for that Purpoſe, muſt. be laid upon 
the Sand, which muſt be heaped upon it. The Sand ought to 
be very hot, and of the Sea, if it can be had; for River-ſand 
is more humid.” | _ 3 41 
But Salt is more efficacious. for the ſame Purpoſe than Sand, 
and better for the Patient to lie down in, with ſome thin Sub- 
ſtance (| under him. Bug the Salt muſt be no leſs than 
three Palms in Depth; for iſe its Virtue would eaſily bg 


2 — — S 4 
It has alſo the fame Effects as jAiogrs, INS0LATION, Which 


Oribaſius, Lib. 10. Cap. 8. Coll. Med. tells us, that this 
Fomentation with Sand is accommodated to ſuch as labour un- 
der the, Colic, Aſthma, Gout,  Cachexy, Dropſy, and all 
thoſe ho are afflicted with chronical Diſtempers; and that all, 
except Infants, are fit Subjects of this Fomentation : He ſays 
further, that it ought to be adminiſter'd in the hotteſt Days of 
the Summer, at Sun-riſing, on the Shore, in the moſt fervent 
Sand, which has deep Pits ſunk in it, where the. Patient may roll 
himſelf, and lie with his Head covered from the Sun-beams, a 
Covering before his Eyes, and a Sponge, dipp'd in cold Water, 
held to his Face. 4 

Atius alſo mentions this dppoxorie. Tetrat. 1. Serm. 3. 
Cap. 9. as does 8 Lib. 3. Cap. 21. for the Cure of a 
* 5. Diaſcerides, Lib. 5. Cap. 167. ſays, that the Sand 

Sea-ſhore, hcated with the Sun, dries the Bodies of thoſe 
8 hydropical, if they are covered with it, all but the 
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are 


\ 
- 


cad. 
_ Galen made uſe of this 4pupoxwrie, for the Wife of Boethus, 
labouring under a Fluor Albus, as he writes, Lib. de Precog. 
ad Pofthumum. And Pliny, Lib. 22. Cap. 25. tells us, that 
Sextus Pampeius uſed the — kind of Remedy for the Gout. 
He ſtood, ſays he, above his Knees in Wheat; and his Feet 
„ being thus dried, he found himſelf wonderfully relieved ; from 
«© which time he uſed no other Remedy.” SY 
Hen. Stephanus, inſtead of appoxwcia, reads 4pupox v0ia it 
is alſo called -Lawpiopis. Gorreus. | 
AMMOCHRYSOS, 4pwxgoS, from 4p, Sand, and 
x eue, Gold. | 
AMMOCHRYSUS, is a Stone ſometimes hard, but which 
grnfrally crumbles betwixt the F ingers like Sand; its Colour is 
ometimes red, ſometimes yellow, intermixed with Spangles of 
Talc, the Colour of Gold; ſo that it ſeems to be mixed with 
Gold in ki — 777 2 * found in . and in 
many other Places. It is only uſed to put on Writing. Le: 
des Drogues. 80 | 74 2 
AMMQOCHRYSOS js alſo -a Name given to. a, kind of 
Mud of a golden Colour, found in the Chanel of certain warm 
mineral Waters, in Friſeland. of en 
AMMODITES, a venomous Serpent, a Cubit in Lengt] 
which is its utmoſt Size, being never deſcribed larger, It is 
of a ſandy Colour, and marked all over the Body with black 
Spots; its Tail is extremely hard, and divided in the upper 
Part. Some give it the Name of Cenchria, that is, Millet, 
becauſe its Tail is hard like Millet. It has wider Jaws than 
the Viper, and up it reſembles that Reptile in many other 
1 is eaſily diſtinguiſhed by the Colour; for the Viper is 
ye. owiſh, © 46421 : h Of 2 


The 


ound, and the Part ſwells. | 
which is ſutceeded by Heavineſs of the Head, and Swooning. 
Where the Symptoms are moſt favourable, the Patient does not 
live above Days, tho” there are. Inſtances of ſome who 
have ſurvived till the ſeventh Day: The Bite of the Female 
cauſes the quicker Death. . ; | | 
Help, in ſuch a Caſe, is to be ſought, firſt, from the coimoh 
Remedies, as Cupping and Scarifying the Places all about the 
Wound, Conſtriction of the Parts above it, and ni 
the Wound with the Knife. Proper Medicines are, Mitt 
drank in Hydromel; Caſtor, Caſſia, and the Juice of Mug- 
wort, taken in Watet. Theriaca alſo is to be taken, and ap- 
plied to the Hurt ; drawing Plaiſtets are to be uſed ; and aftet 
theſe, ſuch Cataplaſms as are proper for the Cure of eating 
and ſpreading Ulcers. . Xtius, Tetr. 4. Serm. t. Capi 25. 

AMMONIACUM, &«uyorimzxiy. Ammoniac. . | 

The Arabians call the Chryſocolla, Lezac Aldebeb, which 
ſignifies the ſame as the Greet xk, that is,.a Ferrumi- 
nation [Soldering] of Gold. They gave this Name alſo to 
Gum Ammoniac, as Aviſena, on the Word Aſfac, aſſures us; 
the Reaſon he ſhews for it. is, becauſe Books and Papers are 
gilt with it; for it gives a. gold Colour to Books and Papers on 
which it is laid, or is uſeful in the gilding or laying on of Gold 
upon the ſame. This is Aui ſena's Sentiment 3 the Gum itſelf, 
or Drop, of Ammoniac, he calls Aſac; or Azac. page 
obſerves, that among the vulgat Frabians it goes by the Name 
of U/ac; and indeed, an antient Arabian Botaniſt, in an old 
Dioſcorides, renders the Tree of Ammoniac . Segjar Aluſſac; 
that is, the Tree Aluſſac. In, Serapion, Raxach, is tead, by 
Corruption, for Haxach ; the Spaniards call it Aguavaque. 
 Aviſena calls the Tree Altarthub, ot Altarthut ; the Greets 
fay it is called Agaſyllis ; xandiTa; SI Ws N. 6 bepr dye: 
evans, the w. x4 Shrub that bears it is called alis. 
jean, Pliny, tho“ by Miſtake, ſays it is called _— 
Some other of its Names in 3 are zewhs@-, and nais 
ces e-; the firſt of which is an Epithet of A, - od Ammon, to 
whom they gave the Name of este, . Ram-horned ; ” 
and the Reaſon of its other Appellation, he ſays, was becauſe 
its Tear was much expoſed to the Influence of the Sun: We 
commonly call it Armoniae, inſtead of Ammoniac. Some learned 
Phyſicians have doubted; whether we have the true Ammoniac 
of the Antients, and not without Reaſon ; for our Ammoniac 
has not the Characters by which the Anticnts deſcribe theirs ; 
and *tis certain, that Kind of it which they call deadeh, or 
oed, © ſuch as is in Lumps or Fragments, is ſcarce to be 
met with in our Days. Ihe Reaſon of the Name was, be- 
cauſe it was broken after the manner of dry Sorts of Gums, 
whoſe Parts did not conſiſt of a tenacious Glue. Dieſcerides, 
amongſt its Characters, would have it to be like grumous Bits of 
Frankincenſe, AiBare]i{or Toig N Up, which Serapion erro- 
neouſly underſtands with reſpect to Smell. It was pure and 
denſe, without Sordes, and of a yellow Colour ; Dieſcorides 
ſays, xtr, & of a good Colour.” They called another Sort 
of it eVeguea, or bee, ** mixed or blended, becauſe it was 
fat and refinous, eaſy to be made into a Maſs, and full of Impuri- 
ties from Earth or Sand. This is what we now commonly meet 
with in the Shops, and the Greeks had no other in the Time of 
Neophytus, who accommodating the Words of Dizsſcorides to 
the Age in which he lived, makes two Kinds of one, ſpeaki 
thus, "Emxeilicv di 78 tux Y dEvacr, Apaviter Tois xs, 
aba x, rund, pndeuicr Exoy puracier ** Chuſe what is of 
66-Y Colour, without Chips, Sc. This is the bevy 
I n, the brittle Ammoniacum, ” of the Antients. 
He immediately adds, xz 73 filerig , 75 b, aged ety, vue 
Ji Ti evau xanites N Td ToisToy vquudlads. and the 
<< refinous, of a ſtrong Smell, and a bitter Taſte ; this Sort is 
<c called the tra#ile.”” He thought that the Ammoniacum of his 
Times, becauſe it was reſinous, and of a viſcous, ropy Fatneſs, 
was the ſame as that of Dioſcorides, which he wou ve to be 
Aiperitor trois x e,, in Lumps like Frankincenſe: but 
this is far from being true; for it is one thing to be pinl:1@d's5, 
<< refinous ;”” and another thing to be aBerid'ss, like Frank- 
<< incenſe. *” This is dry and brittle, the former fat and juicy. 
Such Bodies as have a Ropineſs, and can be drawn out like 
Pitch or Birdlime, may be called igvua]ods, ; traftile ;** but 
the eas, the brittle, ** are properly ſuch as, being broken, 
are ſhivered into ſmall Bits and Fragments, and cannot be drawn 
into Threads. Thus he made one of two very differeht things ; 
and, on the contrary, made a, Diſtinction where was no Die 
rence ; for he immediately ſubjoins Ade N yead's gverpe, 
„ the Mixed has Earth or Stones in it. The Ammoniacum 
of Dioſcorides, which, he ſays, is called pvexwe, is the ſame 
with the fat and reſinous, which, on account of its Viſcoſity, 

be eaſily worked up into a Maſs, Pliny has it, Genera 
cjus duo, Thrauſton maſculi Thuris fimilitudine, quod maxime 
probatur ; alterum pingue ac reſmoſum, quod Phyrama llant. 
«© There are two Kinds of it, the Thraufton, [brittle] which 
W a fat 
O1. * 3 7 
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<< and relinous Subſtance, which they call Phyrama, Ia Mix- 
*© ture}.” The Tear, which is 11 inguious Bi, like 
Roſin, being too liquid to ſtick to the Thee. falls to the Ground 
ind there gathets Filch, by taking bold of Bits of Woods, and 
Sand, and incorporating with them into one Maſs, This is the 
atlas, tony; '” and e,, © earthy,” Ammoniacum of 
Dieſcorides, and the fat and refindus Ammoniacum of Pliny, 
which is called Phyrama: Whit concretes on the Tree, like 
Frankincenſe, is not only dry, but pure, and free from Filth. 
Neepbytut, who faw no other Drop of Ammoniacum uſed in 


his Time; more than what we ſee now, thought the liquid and 


the reſinous were the ſame with the concrete, and again ſeparated 
the viſcous and fat from the reſinous, which was a Complica- 
tion of Abſurdities. The Greeks univerſally call it "Approrictrdy 
duuiaue, ** Ammoniac Perſume, becauſe it ſerv'd them for 
that Uſe, tho' it be of a ſtrong and rank Scent, Dio/corides 
ſays; xaroel{o Th 5047, „ ſmelling like Caſtor 3 Neophytus, 
TH zu opodeor, of a ſtrong Smell. Galen ſays it has ai, 
deu, i the Smell of Coriander. '* But I think it ſhould be 
read c,, T of Caſtor, ”” inſtead of which they wrote 
82 Compendium, xs, ** of Coriander. ”* Pliny, among 
ours and Spices, reckons Ammoniacum, with the ö 
and Calamus Aromaticus, and ſweet-ſcented Moſs. But 'tis 
no more ſtrange, that this Gum ſhould have a Place among 
ſweet Odours appointed for Perfumes, than that Galbanum 
ſhould be reckoned among the Spices, that compoſed the ſacer- 
dotal Perfume, Exod: xxx. 31. which conſiſted of State, ar- 
matic Onyche; and Frankincenſe. In Hebrew it is called 
Nam, Chelbena, whence comes the Greek xaaBdry, Galba- 
num was alſo an Ingredient in Ointments, and eſpecially in 
the Ointment of Almonds uſed among the Egyptians, which for 
that Reaſon was called ud&T:wy, Metopium, a Name for 
Galbanum. Of the Ointment of Almonds; the Greeks thug 
write: ArydvH⁰⁰,M TiTo 782 A, ifevgnntTes ui duld regs. 
wyogtuoas, 331 xarfdrn AeyBdrn 73 IN eie, if 7 viriſa. » 
x xandTa piano © The Egyptians, who invented 
<< this Oil, called it Metepium, becauſe it contained Galba- 
„ num; for the Plant whence Galbanum is generated is ſo 
called. Now the Scent of Galbanum is not much different 
from that of Ammoniac; if it be true, as Droſcorides ſays, that 
Galbanum uſes to be adulterated with Roſin, hu Beans, 
and Ammoniac: So that Pliny — Names, when he ſaid, 
that the Tree of Ammoniac was called Metopium, which, ac- 
cording to others, is a Name for Galbanum. Some will have 
the Tree, that ſweats Ammoniac, to be an Herb, The Au- 
thor of Actuarius upon 3 has it, IIb 45iv, ben AfA 
ri Bupiauar eis an Herb which produces the Ammoniac 
Perfume. This is raſhly offering Violence to the Words of 
Dioſcorides, Serapion, _ Dioſcorides by Name, and 
ſeeming to ſpeak his v ords, relates, that they make an 
Inciſion in the Root of this Plant, and fo extract the Tear ; 
where tis plain he took it for an Herb. Pliny calls it a Tree, 
and ſays, that the Tear diſtils from it after the manner of Ro- 
fin ; by which he muſt mean, that it flows ſpontaneouſly. 
Dioſcorides calls it, Aid er raghnxoudis, a ferulacious Tree, 
and 6&pr6-, a Shrubz nor indeed do Frankincenſe and 
Myrrh diſtil from great Trees. There is no mention of a Root 
in a very antient Copy, tho? the Editions have it thus: Keatirar 
4 3AG- ge. oor TH pigs Aus, the whole Shrub, 
with its Root, is called Aga/y/lts.”” There is no need of a Root 
here, and no ſuch thing is authorized by this excellent Manu- 
ſcript. And 'tis downright falſe, that Ammoniac ſweats from 
the wounded Root of an Herb, as Serapion maintains. Authors 
of the greateſt Antiquity declare, that it flowed ſpontancouſly. 
In the medicinal Lexicons of the Greeks, I find yoweiruw and 
vol., ¶ Compacter or 23 ſignify this Ammoniac 
ſweet Gum, in the ſame Senſe perhaps with the Arabic Appel- 
lation, Lezac Aldeheb, which, according to Aviſena, be 
to Amimoniac, and is properly that, by which Gold ſticks to 
Gold. Now yougoocm, is to compact, and % gvy- 
ech, 4 Gomphi are the Ligaments, by which Wood ad- 
heres to Wood. Wooden Pegs were alſo called by this Name 
(Gomphi]. The Gloſſaries, or Lexicons, have it, yougirne, 
AiBuxey Yupiae, ** Gomphites is the Libyan ſweet Gum; 


and eile 73 beh. Gomphiton fignifies the ſweet 


„Gum. 
Nicander, in his Alexipharmacs, puts "Apparier, Ammo- 
nium] for Ammoniacum, in the following Verſes: 
— , ragt, 
Gd gνν xvTgs "Apporte, 
« Throw into the Pot a ſufficient Quantity of Ammonium, 
«© and let it heat. It is corruptly read oxappero, [Scam- 
monium] and wrongly underſtood to be Scammony, that is, 
the Juice of Scammony; but this the ſame Author a little be- 
fore called Sdagv xd4per@®, + the Tear of Kamon, [Scam» 
mony} ; | 
— 27. Jag vac νν xduord-. 


<« and the freſh-expreſſed Tear of Scammony. Kdyar® is 
Tp pu 


xd par, as , for , { Maragdus 

bo Smale) The Juice is 6 andere: Ms ” the 
erb oxaporia, Scamonia. efore "Approaricy, [ Ammo- 
nium] and Zx«q4porer, ¶ Scammonium] are two different 


Ammoniac, Zac; *Ajupariaxdy, took its Name from the 
ſame Place. "The Greeks, eſpecially the more modern ones, in 
their medicinal icons, are very much divided in their Opi- 
nions upon this Subject. The Saracenic Gloſſary of Ephodius 
renders the Arabic 1iax, [Milch] by Ammoniacum. Mixx, 
T% Apperiaxty dA, Milch is Sal Ammoniac. Milb is an 
Arabic Word, which ſignifies Salt. The Greeks change the 
Arabic Afpiration into a ſtronger, and expreſs it by their x, ch. 
Thus they ſay, 4axewve, ** alchanna, ” for alhanna, &c- 

Some there are who ſeem to have appropriated the common 
Appellation of Salt, xa] igen, “ by way of Eminence, 
to Ammoniac ; of which the old Interpreter of Aviſena gives 
' a Hint, by thus exprefling his Title: Of Sal Ammoniac, that 
is, of Salt, In the Arabic tis Nuxader, a Word that las its 

roper Meaning, and is remote from all Signification of Salt. 
all Kinds of Salt, Dioſcorides approves of the Foflile [Rock- 
ſalt] as of moſt Efficacy, and among the Foſſile, of Sal Ammo- 
niac ; ſo that 'tis no wonder it took the proper Name of Salt 
on account of its Excellency. Others of the more modern 
Greeks call it daas 7% _ « that is * Salt; 
for 7(6 7s. [t dri [tzapium] ſignify with them 
an r with, 79 50er, 8 with the 
Latins, Sappa, which is a Word we yet retain; and hence 
comes the Werd Sappare, „to ſap.” Nicomedes, the Iatro- 
ſophiſt, in his Lexicon, has: "Aaes spule 74 yayſcguri. 
" Aaas AAA ,νj,ð T0 C amateur. "Anas K ound T Ag- 
Aire. "Anas TearyovIev 73 Varduiy. © The foſfitious Salt is 
« the ſame as the Gangrinum, Sal Ammoniac is the Tzapari- 
“cum, the decian Salt is the ſame as the Armenian, and 
« the Salt for ſeaſoning is the Sea-ſalt.** You ſee he diſtin- 
uiſhes the foſſitious Salt from the tzaparicum, ſuch as he makes 
moniac to be; tho* Dio ſcorides makes Ammoniacum to 

be a Species of ſoſſitious Salt; and, to ſpeak the Truth, the 
Tzapa of the Greeks is not properly an Inſtrument with which 
they dig the Earth, but ſuch as they cut Stones with in Quar- 
ries. Sal Ammoniac, we are told by $:rap:on, is pulled out of 
hard and tranſparent Stones ; for which Reaſon there is need 


of a Sappa, [a ſort of Pick-ax] to get it out, and to cut it, 
which Inſtrument the old Latins called Upupa, becauſe it has 
a ſharp End like the Beak of a Lapwing. Gloſſaries have 


it, „ 6pdyrey [Orygium]. A very celebrated Phyſician, 
and Ss exerciſtd in theſe Sandes rejects the Oplalaned Se- 
rapion, principally, on account of his making Ammoniac de- 
rive its Name from the Sands out of which it is digged, being 
concreted into Cruſts and Laminæ. The Abſurdity of this 
Opinion may be evinced ſeveral ways : Firſt, no conſiderate 
Perſon — derive Ammoniacum, du 7s 4jpw, from 
« Ammos,” [the Sand] but &d73 Tv AH, , © from Am- 
«« mon, ſor the fame Reaſon as Gum Ammoniac, which 
cannot be thought to takes its Name from Sand, tho* Pliny be 
alſo of that Opinion, "Apwpeor, Ammon, bimſelf indeed, 
took his Appellation from the Sands; but Regia Ave 
took its Name from Ammon, who had a very famous Ora- 
cle in thoſe Parts; and whatever was diſcovered therein 
worthy Obſervation, was called 'Auwariexiy, © Ammonia- 
« cum.” Pliny tells us, that the Ammoniac was dug, out 
of large Caverns. Leviffimus intra ſpecus ſuos, in em 
univerſam prolatus incredibili Pondere mgraveſcit. ©** Though 
„it be very light within its own Caverns, it increaſes in 
„Weight after a ſurpriſing manner when it is produced in 
„ open Light.” And he gives us his Opinion why it was called 
Ammoniacum : Nam & Cyrenaici Tractus nobilitantur Ammo- 
niaco, & ipſe, quia fub Arenis inveniatur, appellato. The 
<« Cyrenean Territories are celebrated ſor producing Sal Am- 
« moniac, ſo called, becauſe it may be found under the Sands. 
A ridiculous Reaſon! No, it has its Name from being found 
in the Ammoniac Region, & 75 xd "Appears Avy, in 
Libya, about Anm, which was a Part of the Country 
of Cyrene, Nay, ſometimes, not only the inland Parts, but 
all 2 come under this Denomination. - Thus Stephanus : 
"Apperie i piobye@» Ac un, x a d Tac 1 ACUN $745 i 
Ad To «7 A⁰,Eĩ , © Ammonia is midland Libya, and ſome- 
times the whole Country of Libya is ſo called from Ammon.” 
We may conclude then, that Sal Ammoniac has its Name 
from the Country Ammonia, and not from the Sand; for then 
it would be 4 CT or N 40 52 ammites.“ 
Pliny; in the fame Place, tells us: Que Exemplo poſtra inter 
eyptum & Arabiam, etiam ſqualenti poſt 


- Lacis, c 25 in- 
veniri detrattis Arenit, qualiter & per Afrite fitientia uſque ad 
afterwards 


Ammonis Oraculum. <* In which manner they 
„ to diſcover it in the Deſarts between E 
« removing the Sands, as they do alſo in 
« Parts of Africa, as far as the Oracle of Ammon. ”* Tis cer- 
tain, that in the Country of Ammon, where the Soil was all 
fandy, the Caverns, that were dug under the Sands, yielded 


t and Arabia, by 


—— 


<< ticular, that Sort of it called Ammoniac, which is 


dry and: bayren- 
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Sal Ammoniac ; but in other Places, where was no Sand, it 
was probably dug out of the Earth, or even from Hills. Pliny, 
Lib. 31. Cap. 7. Effoditur & A Terra, ut palam off Humore 
denſato in „ Ii quidem ceditur Lapidum ſpecula- 
rium modo. | Pondus magnum Glebis, quas Micas vulgus appel- 
lat, It is dug out of the Earth in Ca ia, as it is well 
known, 5 condenſed Humour. ey cut it after the 
«© manner of Lapis Specularis. The Lamps, which they 
call Mice, are very ponderous. | You will ay the Cap- 
—＋ is not of the ſame K ind with the mm i. I anſwer, 

th are reduced under the Kind %vx#\@v aadvr, ©* of foſſile 
«« Salts, '* which is Pliny's Opinion. Diaſcurides makes three 
Kinds of Salt, 7d seule, 78 1er, Y 70 Mpvaior, „ the 
foſſile, Rock- ſalt] the Sea-falt, and what comes out of 
«© Marſhes. ” But this laſt may be included under the Deno- 
mination of Sea- ſalt. He comprehends Sal Ammoniac under 
the foſſile Kind, tho” it be in ſome reſpects a proper Kind of 
itſelf, and of a iar Nature, according to the Diverſity of 
Sun and Soil. Obſerve the Words of Dis/corides e Tay di das- 
egy ic, A ict 78 sui. Tire NN νẽσ l M Y AN 
azuxky th du,, muxviv Tt Y 0uardy Ti che dia; f 
70 'Alupaaraxdy T6 re, wwouctr Id, H ehcias' rds Sragurirs 
xn „ Of Salts, the le is of þ greateft Virtue, and 
of this Kind, in general, what is free from Stones, white 
and pellucid, and of a denſe and equable Subſtance ; in par- 
| to 
<< cleave, and has ſtrait Fiſſuress ” Amongſt the proper ha- 
ractets of the beſt foſſile Salt, it is requir'd, that it be white 
and pellucid. Sal Ammoniac had both theſe. Pliny ſays of 
Sal Ammoniae-: Similis 2 colore Alumini quod Sthifton vocant, 
longis Glebis, neque 2 idus, ingratis ſapore, ſed Alodicinæ 
wtilis, It is like the /c 


iffile Alum in 2 and is in 
Pieces, not pellucid, has an unſavoury Taſte, but is uſefu 
in Medicine. As to its not being pellucid, I queſtion, 
whether he is to be credited. 3 makes Whiteneſs and 
Tranſparency two Properties of the beſt foſſile Salt, and ſeems 
to aſcribe them both to Ammoniac. And Pliny ' himſelf, a 
little after, ſays, that the perſpicuous, [perſpicuum}] that is, 
the pellucid, is the moſt valued : Probatur quammaxime per- 
ſpicuus, rectis Seifſuris, + The moſt perſpicuous, with ſtrai 
«« Sciflures, is in Eſteem.“ By perſpicnous, we underſtand the 
73 u,, ( Pellucidneſs, ' as when we ſay, perſpicum Am- 
nis, „ N Vitrum, a perſpicuous Stream, a perſpicuous 
Glass. Thus the Gloſſaries: Perſpicuum, Sracavts, lui 
<< Perſpicuous, that is, diaphanous, pellucid.*” Whatever trans- 
mits the Image, and can be ſcen through, as was the way of 
ſpeaking among the Antients, is ſpicuous ; ſo that liny 
contradicts himſelf. He dreſſed up his Account from ſeveral 
Authors; in one he found, that Ammoniac was like ile 
Alum in Colour; this is white indeed, tho“ not pellucid, nor 
appears divided into Fragments like grey Hairs. Hence he 
imagin'd, that it was in long Pieces, but not pellucid. In 
— Author he read; that d JSraparts, the diaphanous, 
was moſt valued; this he here renders perſpicuous, which is 
the ſame as pellucid. 2 5 
Auiſens gives us three Characters of the beſt Sal Ammoniac, 
which are, 789 kugi5or, ** Readineſs to cleave, 1d Sragurts, 
% Pellucidneſs, ** and a Colour like Cryſtal ; which laſt is fo 
render d by the Tranſlator, from the Arabic Albeluri - Et me- 
lier ex eo, qui eft ut Borax, clarus, cryflallinus. '*+ The' beſt 
« of it is like Borax, clear, cryſtalline. ” There is nothii 
of Borax in the Arabic, which is the Word the Barbarians u 
for Chryſocolla, a Subſtance which has no Relation or Simili- 
tude to Sal Ammoniac. -  / 
In the Arabic Edition, there are three Epithets which Aviſena 
ives to the beſt Sal Ammoniac. The firft anſwers to the 
zreek loc, eaſy to be divided ; the fecond is the Word by 
which Aviſena always tranſlates the Jievyts; diaphanons, of 
Dioſcorides; the third is Albeluri, which the Interpreter tranſ- 
lates Cry/tallinum, with better Reaſon than others interpret 
the Arabic Belur, Beryl. | | 8 
But they were led into this Opinion by the mere Sound of 
the Word, as tho” Blur was made out of Beryl, by a Tranſ- 
poſition of Letters; but the Uſe of the Word ſhews the con- 
trary. The beſt Beryls are of à pure ſea- green Colour. The 
Chryſoberylli are another Sort, of a glittering Brightneſs, that 
has a Caſt of the Colour of Gold. Bilur, in Arabic, muſt 
9 be white Gem; for the Ammoniac azv«iy and Srape rs, 
« white and pelluctd, is compared to a biferins Colour; 
gy 4 J; for no ſuch thing is generated in Maia; 
t the Nubian er writes, that Bilur is found in 
many Places of Imia; for Inſtance, in Sarandib, an Illand of 
dia, under the eighth Parallel of the third Climate, where 
he fays, they find the beſt and largeſt Albilur. I am not for 
rendering this Word Beryl, as a leatned Tranſlator has dq, 
for the Reaſons above-mentioned, I rather incline ta the OPi- 
mon of thoſe who interpret the Hebrew mw. Sabam by 
Albilur, which almoſt all the Interpreters take to be the Onyx 
Gem, chat takes its Name from its Whiteneſs, reſembling that 
of a human Nail, though it is ſaid to be of fereral Colours. 
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There is a fort of Marble alſo, which goes under that Name 
- for the ſame Reaſon, Paulus Sibentiarius: 
Own 7" Huf trims H j Wildangy 
uxeiber de raαν . | 
&« Such [Rays]. the Onyx, precious s in its Paleneſs, emitted 
. Fan l it Body, 


An antient Arabic Verſion renders BAH I Beryl,” in 
the ſe Bilur. Certainly if Bilur be a Beryl, it muſt 
be underſtood of that kind of Beryl, which is one of the laſt 
enumerated Stones, and mid to be like Cryſtal. It can be no 
other than a cryſtalline and white Gem, that goes by this Name 
among the Arabian: ; for that kind of Salt which is 2 
called Sal Gem, is faid, by Aviſena, to be like Albilur. Lis 
certain that this was white and pellucid, for which reaſon the 
Barkarians called it Salem Gemme, the Salt of the Gem,” 
whereas they ſhould rather have called it Salem gemmeum, ©* a 
„ Gem-like Salt; ſo gemmeus Miles, 2 Gem-like Man,” 
in the Play of Cheſs, in Martial, is put for vitrexs, one of 
« Glaſs,” which Poet often calls Glaſs by the Name of Gem, 
on account of its Brightneſs and de The Word 
for Sal Gem in the Arabic Text, according to the Tranſlator of 
Aviſena, is Darani ; in which Term I ſee nothing that anſwers 
to the Notion of Sal Gem. Does it not come from the Hebrew 
11 Dar, which ſignifies a Parian Stone, and white Marble? 
Indeed this foffile Salt, which they call em, is of a Marble- 
ke Whiteneſs and Splendor. In Myrepſus you find ga 
(Saltzeme ) for the Latin Sal Gemma. BOD fora, | 
In an antient Arabic Glollary I find Callaſticus, which I read 
Chalaffieus, 5 Xa. We know what the Phyſicians mean 
by Chalaffiza, which are ſuch Medicines as baye a mollifyings 
relaxing; diſcufling, digeſting, and reſolving Virtue. Awveſena, 
in that Place; ſeems to enumerate and diſtinguiſh the Kinds of 
Salts by their proper Virtues and Faculties, rather than from 
any other Difference in Nature, or Place of Growth. The firſt 
he mentions has an aſtringent Virtue, ſuch as is in Nitre: An- 
other, he ſays, (as he is rendered by the N is of a 
thin brittle Contexture; and a third excavated ; theſe I don't 
underſtand, tho he uſes the ſame Word cxcavated for a kind of 
Salt throughout the Chapter. Apagus; in his Lexicon, inter- 
it Imperial Salt: What it is I can't ſay; Perhaps it ſhould 
Cara ic Word which implies a Faculty of ſeizing and car- 
rying off, from a Verb of the ſame Import with the Hebrew 
non Hhataph, which ſignifies to ſnatch and carry away 
Force. By this, perhaps, he underſtands ru oprt|axalt Soy zur, 
s the we Virtus; Which exerts itſelf in carry ing 
off, by deterging and abſterging, An antient Arabian Inter- 
preter renders the ai. Hei eeννννν, Lapis Plumbarins of 
Dio ſcorides, by a Word which leaves us in doubt whether he 
meant a Salt of an azure Colour, or the Armenian Colout, 
which he had ſomewhere read was reckoned, by the Greeks; 
among the Kinds of Salt. Indeed Zo/imns Panopolitanus, by 
his ANI ö, xvars* Agpuerns, of an Armenian azure Salt, ſeems 
to ſpeak of a ſort of Paint of that Colour: So Serapron informs 
us, that Chryfocolla was a kind of Salt, There are alſo purple 
Salts, and yellow Salts : Let us * then, that Avi/ena calls 
the e tr by this Name; yet I cannot be diſſatisfied with 
my Conjecture, that the Place ſhould be read by a Word im- 


plying the oh a, e abſterſive Faculty,” What im- 


mediately precedes confirms me in it; for what the Tranſlator 
renders rare and brittle, I would have interpreted biting; from 
a Verb which ſignifies to bite and corrode. 12 ſays of Salt: 
In medende verb mordens, adurens, repur gans, extenuans, diſſol- 
vens : * In Medicine it is of a biting, cauſtic, cleanſing, atte- 
<< nuating, and diffolving Quality.“ | A 
Aviſena next mentions another kind of Salt, which he calls 
Darani, or Drani. The Author of the old Latino- Arabic 
Dictionary, renders it x aA&51xbv, ©* relaxing: ” Therefore 
Avi ſena this Name to a Salt that is endued with an emol- 
bent diſſolving Virtue, which Dis ſcorides calk ua 
Surayus, e 2 diflolving Power; Pliny, diſſolvens, ** dilloly- 
ing; fach ee is the foſſile Salt, or Sal Gem; for 
the bittereſt is Secu in diſſolving, which is the Opinion 
of Avi ſena himſelf, He goes on to tell us, that there is another 
Sort, which he calls Naphthi: By this N bak; 
which takes its Name from Naphta, a kind of liquid Bi 3 
the ſame, they ſay, which Galen calls Sodomitic Salt. I queſtion 
whether they are in the right; and we are to examine if the 
Words may not bear another Senſe. P the Author 
intended that kind of Salt which Dia ſcorides calls + ds, 
* eſcharotic; Pliny, adurens, cCuuſtic. The Arabions 
alſo call by the Name of Nafta, a Velicle, Bladder, or Tuber- 
cle, from the Greet 4pd, „ bs; wich explain'd 
Te ir ci inxr, and fair, 46 Ulcerations in the Mouth.” Tis 
5 the Greeks 3 for Bizumen ; as in Conſtan- 
tius Imperio, Twyasi dohas drad\ digas, © Springs yi 
«« Aphtha.” This a learned Gentleman renders — 
cauſe Ulcerations ; whereas it means ; a 
hquid Bitumen, or Naphtha. S0 then 


1 


rings running with 
ba is put for Napb- 
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tha ; and the Hallers, on the put Nephehs. fot 
[1 ey which ſignifies the Veſicle, or der. of . 
ence Sal Naphthi, Ur ti eſcharotic,” which by its 
ity raiſes Ulcers and Aphthe on the Skin, and in- 
duces Eſchars. Aviſena obſerves nearly the ſame Order with 
Dioſcorides, in aſſigning proper Qualities to the different Kinds 
of Salt: Aurazuy I I bt genere dats TRAV proop, cv 
ie r 2) Cpanxlexitr, x) den ahef linde, & degli bs N 
xd]eca]mr, x; ix, N einde, TS dna x; He 
Hagkess|eqe © The fore-mentioned Salts have many uſeful Quas 
<< lities, being indued with an aſtringent, abſtetſive, cathartic, 
and diſcuſſive Virtue ; together with a Power of repreſſing, 
<< attenuating, and _ Eſchar, being more or leſs effica- 
e cious according to thelr different Kinds.” The eſcharotic 
Salt, then, of Dieſcorides, is the Naphthi of Aviſena; render d 
literally Ye catory. Tho“ the modern Phyſicians call thoſe 
ſcorching Medicines Veſicatories, which they will have to be 
of a milder Kind than Eſcharotic und Cauſtics ; the Greets 
often confound them, and call thoſe Topics, which raiſe Veſi- 
cles on the Skin, and induce a Cruſt over the ſcorched Part, by 
the general Name of Cauſtics and Eſcharotics. Tis certain 
that there is to be found a Salt indued with a Faculty of ſcorch- 
ing the Skin, cauſing an Itching, and raiſing Puſtules. Strabe 
ſuch Salts Kmoydd es , ** Itching Salts,”* ſome of 
which Kind, he ſays; are to be found in a certain Lake of 
Atropatene, a Province of Media, which burns the very Clothes 
that are waſhed in it. Ain Is xe Thy Enaire, is | dec 
trardur]es ve · cgi I 9 as x) ra „ Mar Nr 
Tabs d xs, vp SN yaury Tois td] amupetlct on i / lest. N Tr 
dyruey ge d avihr mics NTA It has a Lake called 
„ Spaute, in which are Salt Springs, which concrete. Theſe 
*«, Salts raiſe @ troubleſome Sort of Itching, which is cured by 
„Oil. The Water burns Clothes that are inadvertently 

68 plunged in it, in order to be waſhed ; in which Caſe the 
& have recourſe to freſh Water. Strabo, Lib. 11. That Saſt 
muſt needs be very ſcorching and eſcharotic, or, at leaſt, as the 
Phyſicians ſpeak, veficatory. Veſicatories are properly ſuch 
Topics as do not only raiſe a Redneſs, but Ulceration of the 
Skin, with Veſicles and Puſtules, in Arabic, as I ſaid, call'd 
go. Ihe Arabiums commonly inſert an M in the Middle 
of Words; but to this Word, which is taken from the Greet, 
they have prefixed it, ſaying Naphtha for Aphtha. Aviſena 
ſays that Sal Naphthi is black, which is the Colour of Gun- 
powder, in a Greek Epigram called Ethiopian Powder, which is 
nearly the Name commonly given to Naphthic Salt, Aviſemae 
informs us, that it is of that Colour on account of the Naphthi- 
city which is in it, He calls it, in Arabic, Naphithia, by which I 
underſtand a Faculty of burning, and raiſing a Bliſter : Thus, 
9. ſame Author, P is Nitroſity; and there ate other 
ords of a like Turn, He ſays, that it contracts this black 
Colour from its fiery and aduſt Nature; and that it loſes this 
Quality when it is burnt, and returns to the Natufe of Sal Gem. 
Indeed 2 when — _ their eee. and rathet 
acquire a diaphoretic Quality, which is accounted a principal 
Property of Sal Gem: 5 40 — Srapopion ui . Salts, 
« when burnt, are the more diaphoretic.” Paulus F#pineta. 
Aoi ſena, in the ſame Place, adds, that the Indian Salt was 
black, not on account of its Naphthicity, like the Naphthic 
t, but in its. proper Subſtance, Tis doubtful what Sort he 
here calls the Indian Salt: The atitient Greeks called theit 
Sugar Indian Salt; becauſe they found it in Canes, concreted 
after the manner of Salt. The ſame Author, Lib. 4. Cap. Of 
the Roughneſt of the Tongue, in feveriſh Patients, mentions a 
Salt which was brought from [ndia ;- this appears to be the 
Sugar of the Antients ; nor is it ſtrange, that Avi/eva ſhould 
reckon this among the other Kinds of Salt, tho' it be of a very 
different Nature; fot thus, under the Head De Atramientis; 
& Of Inks,” he ſpeaks of the Indian Colours, becauſe the 
Greeks called them wiacy drr, e Indian Ink.“ Moſt of 
our later Writers ſeem to underſtand the Paflage of Aviſena, 
where he treats of the Differences of Salt, and, among the reſt; 
mentions Indian Salt, to be meant of this Salt. For raſſawo- 
lus writes, that the * 7 of the Antients, which themſelves 
inform us was a kind of Salt found upon Canes, was not im- 
ported to us at this Time ; but that the Sugar commonly called 
Candum,  ** Bugar-candy,” ſupplict! its Place; and that the 
Druggiſts commonly uſed, inſtead of it, I know not what Sort 
of Drug, which was black on the Outfide ; becauſe; it ſeems, 
þ ey Salt of Aviſena, as he informs us, was black. But 
is very thing is the cleareſt Proof; that the Indian Salt, of 
which 4vi/ena treats in that Chapter, is different from that In- 
dian Salt which he mentions in another Place, on the Authority 
of the Antients, and is no other than Sugar: For that Indian 
t has the Colour of common Salt, as Za. himfelf, in his 
Chapter De A/peritate Lingua, exprefly ſays; And the Greeks 
alſo tell us, A © Ird inds Leng wi cu dee i b 16 rok 
d, Ac I he, 4 The Indian Salt, for Colour and 
% Subſtance is like the common Salt, but taſtes like Honey. 
But the common Salt is not black, but rather white. Pliny 
alſo tells us, that Sugar (which is the Indian Salt of the An- 
tients) 


cauſtic 


tients) was white, and concreted after the manner of Gum. 
Therefore Aviſena, in his Chapter of the Kinds of Salt, muſt 
be underſtood to mean the true Indian Salt, not the Sugar of 
the Antients, which was, tis true, a kind of Salt ; for Sugar is 
white, but this Salt of Aviſend black. Meſure alſo mentions 


this Salt, and tells us, that the Naphthic and Indian Salts are 
to be preferred before all others. 8trabo, Lib. 5. relates, from 


Clitarchus, that in India _ 4 er of native Salt, 
where the Salt grows in, like Stones, in man s 
72 of the Emarkable Thin of the igand of lun, TiTo 
Je red 


er i n IN, x, 74 uh araxtmioa adv 
76 xe 1d udlarxaeirle, Lab r mhd]aparas pam Ts & 
Pb f, Y Thy un Hate Times Thy papacy, Y Ths lde AA, 
4% pra KM N © ** There is one Thing very remarkable in 
4e this Iſland, which is, that the Pits which are digged are fill'd 
«© up again in time, as they ſay the Canals are in Rhodes, and 
68 Marble Quarries of Paros, or thoſe of Salt in Indig, as 
% Clitarchus relates.” Pliny writes, that the ſame Sort of 
- Salt is found in Oromenus, a Mountain of India, which he 
ſeems to take from Clitarchus : Sunt & Montes nativi Salis, ut 
Indus Oromenus, in quo Lapicidinarum modo cæditur renaſcens ; 
majuſque Regum Vettigal ex eo eft quam ex Auro atque Marga- 
ritis, ** There are alſo Mountains of native Salt, like Orome- 
« menus in India, where they cut it like Stones out of Quar- 


« rics, and it grows ar ; and it yields a greater * 
ut, perhaps, t | 


« their Kings than Gold and Pearls.“ 
Arabians called this Salt Indian, not from the Country, but the 
Colour; as they ſay Indian Myrobalans, becauſe that Sort is 
black; and Indicum Colorem, Td wines, /e Ink, Indian Colour. 
However, there are two homonymous Kinds of Indian Salt of 
a different Nature ; namely, the Sugar of the Antients, which 
is the Indian Salt of the Greeks; and the [ndian Salt of the 
Arabians: | 

To returh to Sal Ammoniac ; the Barbarians put Armoniac 
for it, as they do Gum Armoniae for Ammoniac. Hence Pan- 
deftarius calls this Salt Armeniac, as if it came from Armenia. 
I don't doubt that they dig Salt in Armenia, but then it is dif- 
ferent from Ammoniac, At preſent we don't know what 
Sal Ammoniac is: Some conjecture that it is made of Camels 
Urine, conereted by Art. This ſeems probable to a very 
learned Man, becauſe, as he ſays, it is imported at Venice from 
the Ea/tern Countries, where are innumerable Herds of Camels: 
This deſerves to be lau at; true Ammoniac comes rather 
from the Meſtern than the Eaftern Parts of the World ; for they 
dig it in Ammonia, a Country of Cyrenean Africa. It is of the 
ſame Kind, indeed, as Rock- ſalt, and Sal Gem; but is ſup- 
poſed to have a peculiar Property from the Nature of the Place. 
Sal Gem is as white and tranſparent as Sal Ammoniac. Here- 
dotus ſays, there are Mountains or Hills of Salt beyond the 
Country of Ammonia, whence they dig Salt, Lib. 4. M ds 
"Auparias, did Tis ogping Tis 4apuus . aaxxior dire ih,‘ 
%%, xonwvis 7% das ice Guard 76 Anu ie: Ten Days Jour- 
„ ney beyond Ammonia, upon the Edge of the Sands, runs a 
Ridge of Hills of Salt, which is like the Ammoniac.” 
Hence it appears, that Sal Ammoniac does not take its Name 
from the Sand, but from the Country Ammonia. Serapion tells 
us, that it is extracted from hard and clear Stones; which Ex- 
preſſion has been criticized by a very learned Phyſician, though 
without Reaſon ; when he informs us, in the ſame Place, that 
it is imported from the Country of wee wv z this muſt not be 
accounted the true Sal Ammoniac, which can only be brought 
from the Country of Ammonia, where it is produced, and 
whence it takes its Name, The Coraſan Salt is of the ſame 
Kind, but not the ſame with Ammoniac. He tells us, in the 
ſame Place, that it is of ſeveral Colours, as black, white, and 
party-coloured ; but the antient Greets deſcribe an Ammoniac 
of but one Colour, which is, white, and pellucid like Cryſtal ; 
and in this they are followed by Avi/ena, who reckons but one 
kind of Ammoniac ; of which Kind, and of this perhaps the 
blackeſt, is what the Arabians called Milch hendi, Indian Salt. 
Salma ſius de Homonym. Hyl. Tatr. Cap. 111. 


Of Gum AMMONIAC (or HAMMONIACUM). 


AMmMoniacum (Gum Ammoniac) is the Juice of a feru- 
laceous Plant, (v«p8nZ) which grows in that Part of Libya 
which lies about Cyrene. The whole Shrub and Root together 
are called AgaſyNlis, 3 

Chuſe what is of a Colour, free from Chips and Gravel, 
in ſmall Lumps like Frankincenſe, pure and denſe, clean from 
Droſs, ſmelling like Caſtor, and of a bitter Taſte. "This fort 
is called Thrauſma (Lump or Fragment); but that which is 
mixed with Earth or Stones, Phyrama (Miſcellany). - It is 

erated in Libya, near the Temple of Ammon, being the 
Juice of a ferulaceous Tree. 


It has a mollifying, drawing, heating Quality, diſcuffive of 
Hardneſſes r rs. it looſens the Belly, 
and brings away the Fetus. A of it, taken in Vi 
waſtes the Spleen, and helps the Gout and Sciatica. It gives 
Relief alſo in the Aſthma, . e Breath, (opdexvoixois ) 
- Epilepſy, and Humidity of the if made into an Ecleg- 
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ma with Honey, or taken in the Juice of Ptiſan. © Tt expels 
bloody Urine, abſterges white 8 in the Eyes, (rd ir de 
pois Aeviaud]a) takes off the Roughneſs of the Skin. 
r and applied, it molliſies the Hardneſs of 
the Liver and Spleen. Applied in a Cataplaſm with Honey, or 
mixed with Pitch, it diflolves Tophi generated about the Joints. 
Mixed with 1 ot. Nitre, and Cyprine Oil, for an Acopon, 
and the aff, arts anointed therewith, it relieves: thoſe who 
labour under Laſſitudes, or the Sciatica. Dioſcorides, Lib. 3. 


Cap. 98. 

lo gives much the ſame Account of it as Djoſcorides. . 
| t Part of Africa which borders on Ethiopia, amongſt 
the Sands, diſtils the Tear of Hammoniac, taking its Name 
from the Oracle of Hzmmon, near which grows the Tree call'd 
Metopion, whence it flows in manner of a Gum or Reſin. 
There are two kinds of this Hammoniac, one called Thrauften, 
like Male Frankincenſe, which is moſt valued ; the other is fat 
and reſinous, and named Phyrama. It is adulterated with Sand, 
as if it were contracted in its Growth; for which reaſon, that 
which is in the ſmalleſt and pureſt Lumps bears the higheft Price, 
which is forty Aſſes (about three Shillings) the Pound. Pliny, 
Nat. Hift. Lib. 12. Cap. 23. | 
Hammoniac mollifies, heats, diſcuſſes, diſſolves; Mixed in 
Collyriums it clears the Sight, and takes off the Itching, 
** , and Albugines of the Eyes, eaſeth the ; 1 465A of 
eſpecially if burnt. Drank, it is good for the Aſthma, Pleu- 
riſy, Infirmities of the Lungs, Bladder, bloody Urine, Spleen, 
and Sciatica ; and, prepared with an equal Quantity of Pitch, 
or Wax, and Oil of Roſes, is a proper Medicine for the Joints 
and the Gout. lied with Honey, it ripens Pani, draws out 
Corns, and mollifies Hardneſſes. Prepared with Vinegar and 
Cyprian Wax, or Oil of Roſes, it is very ſucceſsfully applied to 
the Spleen ; and with Vinegar, Oil, wt a little Nitre, is eſfe- 
tual in Laſſitudes, the Parts being throughly anointed there- 
with. dem, Lib. 24. Cap. 6. 


Directions for the Management of Gum Ammoniac in Plaifters. 


Ammoniac is put in when the Boiling is half over. If 
Plaiſter is prepared for bleeding Wounds. the pn — 9— 
be macerated in Wine or Vinegar. If it be a ſoft Plaiſter, ſuch 
as 1s prepared for the Aa. heh te the Gum in Water, and 
add it to the other Ingredients, 9 they are boiled. Oribaſius 
from Antyllus, Synop. Lib. 2. Cap. 61. 

Ammoniac is to be added in midſt of the Boiling, and 
if it can be pounded and ſifted, put in the fineſt — te if 
not, let it be macerated in ſome Liquor, as Wine and Vine- 
Ears if it be to make a Plaiſter for bleeding Wounds ; if for 
trumez or Fiſtulas, with DI only; if it be for a ſoft 
Plaiſter, ſuch as is pr for the Anus, let it be in Watef, 
and poured to the when they are cooled, to prevent an 
Effterveſcence, and then boil them again together. Aetius 
Tetr. 4. Serm. 2. Cap. 25. : 

Gum Ammoniac is thus diſtinguiſhed amongft the Moderns : 

AMMONIACUM, Offic. C. B. Pin. 494. Raii Hiſt. 2. I844. 
Chomel, Plant. Uſu, 182. Math. 2. 803, Ammoniacum, Mill. 
Bot. Offic, 30. Gummi Ammoniacum, Shrad. 4. 184. Gum 
N Park. Theat. 1544. Ger. 898. Emac. 1056. 

ale, 

AMMONIACUM is ſo called, becauſe the Plant which 
produced it, was ſuppoſed to grow about the Temple of Fup;- 
ter Ammon in Libya. It is a Gum brought to us from l 
and India, and is thought to be got from a Species of Ferula, 
there being often Seeds and Pieces of a ferulaceous Plant found 
amongſt it. The beſt is that which is in little Lumps, yellow- 
iſh on the Outſide, and white within, apt to clog together, free 
from Drofs, and eaſily diſſoluble. | 

s Gum is ing, attenuating and cleanſin to 
clear the Lungs of viſcid Phlegm and Seuflngs 3 — refore 
of great Service in Aſthmas, and Shortneſs of Breath; as alſo 
in nervous, hyſteric, and hypochondriac Diſorders; outward- 

applied, it is ſuppurating, ripening, and diſſolving, and good 
r hard Swellings, and ſcrophulous Tumors. Officinal Pre 
rations from it, are Pilulz de Ammoniaco magiſtrales, and Em- 
plaſtrum 2 Ammoniaco, * Bot. Offi. 
um contains Plenty of eſſential or volatile Oil, ſom 
| 45 y tile Oil, ſome 
t reſolves, digeſts, and is aperitive; for Hard | 
the Spleen, Liver, and Ne * ena pio. 
vokes the Menſes, and is uſed both internally and externally. 
"=O Drogues. #5 
eoffroy adds it as a good enagogue, when given from 
a Scruple to half a Dram ; and is very proper 8 with 
Preparations of Steel, and Flowers of Sat Ammoniac, in Pills or 
Boles. Geoffrey. 4 


Preparations of Gum A 
Pilule” de Ammoniaco Magiſtrales : Magiſterial Pills of 
eu 4a 
Take of Gum Ammoniacum, prepared with the Vinegar of 
Squills, two Qunees ; of Succotrine Aloes, one Ounce and 
an 
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in half; of Myrrh, Maſtich, and Benjamin, each half an 
Ounce ; of Saffron, and Salt of Wormwood, each t ])] 
Drams ; of Syrup of Wermwood, a ſufficient Quantity 
to make them into a Maſs for Pills. 


Theſe were not received into any of the Diſpenſatories of 
the College before, but ſeem” to be 2 from the Auguftane 
n where they are aſcrib'd to Qnercetan for their 
Author; the Variation here from that is very little. Zwelfer 
orders fo much Vinegar to be uſed in the Diſſolution of the 
Gums, as not to want any Syrup to bring it to a due Con- 
ſiſtence. He alſo greatly blames che Lixivial Salt in this m- 

ſition, not only as foreign to the Intention of the Whole, 
but becauſe it ſpoils its due Conſiſtence for Pills, by taking 
away its Tenacity, and making it crumble, as all ſuch Salts 
will do, to adheſive Subſtances: is Compoſition is given by 
Scroder; much in the ſame manner as it is continued here. 


Emplaſirum ex Ammoniaco. The Ammoniacum Plaiſter. 


Take of the ſtrained Gum Ammoniacum, fix Ounces ; of 
low Wax, and Reſin, each five Qunces ; of the ſim- 
ple Melilot Plaiſter, Ointment of Marſhmallows, of the 
Oils of Bays and Orrice, and Venice Turpentine, each 
one Ounce and an half; of Gooſe-fat, one Ounce ; of 
Sal Ammoniac, of Briony-root, and the Root of Orrice, 
each half an Ounce ; Galbanum, and ium, each 
two Grains: Let them boil together, ſo as to make into 

a Plaiſter, 


This hath paſſed through all the Editions of the London Di/- 
penſatory, without any great Alterations. It mee a good 

of Care and Skill to compound it well. All the thin 
capable of melting ſhould be ſo managed together and ſtraingd, 
and the other things ſifted in, in fine Powder. But this is not 
much uſed, and but rarely made. 


Lac Ammoniacum. Milk of Gum Aninioniac. 


Take of the pureſt Gum Ammoniac, three Drams : Diſ- 
ſolve it in fix Ounces of Hyſſop- water cold, in a cold 
Mortar. | 


A Spoonful of this is to be taken frequently in Difficulties of 
Breathing. Bates. | 

Somewhat different from this is the Lac Ammoniacum, or 
Emulſio Ammoniaca, Ammoniac Milk, or Emullion of Quincy. 


Tike fine Gum Ammoniac, three Drams : Diflolve in 
diſtill'd Vinegar, half an Ounce ; Rheniſh Wine, two 
Ounces ; and Hyſſop-water; four Ounces : Strain it for 
Uſe. | 


The Doſe of this is a Spoonful three or four times a Day, 
according to the Exigency of Symptoms. It not only expecto- 
rates and relieves the Breath that way, but is alſo good in the 
Aſthma Siccum, or Spaſmodic Aſthma, where common Pecto- 
rals avail nothing, as it has peculiar Influences upon the Nerves 
themſelves. | 
Of Sal Amimeniac, from thi Membires of the Academy «of 


Sciences, 


There is not a Drug more common than Sal Ammoniac; 
and it is pretty ſurpriſing, that we do not exactly know from 
what Parts it comes; nor after what Manner it is made. For- 
merly we had it by the Way of Venice, which made it be- 
kev'd, that it came from thence, but now we know the con- 
trary. It comes from the Levant, and probably a great Part of 
1 75 Egypt; but we do not know from what ince of 
Levant, nor from what Part of Egypt. h | 

Every Chymiſt knows, that it is an urinous volatile Salt pene- 
trated by an Acid, and he knows how to imitate it. For this 
there are different Proceſſes, of which M. Geoffroy the younger 
has given a particular Account. * Tis uſual to put one Part of 
common SK 10 five Parts of Urine z moſt add thereto half a 
Part of Soot. Mr. Lemery, and the late Mr. Homberg, en 
no Soot. This Mixture being put in a Veſſel, there is ſubli- 
med a white, rarefy d, farinaceous Subſtance, of a looſe and 
| brittle Contexture, which is the Sal Ammoniac. The Mat- 

ter which riſes by Sublimation under that Form, call 
Flowers. But M. aſſerts, that this is not the Way of 
making Sal Ammoniac in the Places from whence it comes. 

It is form'd into round flat Cakes larger than an _. 
Plate, and three or four, Fingers thick, conſiſting of Cry 


like Columns, which ate diſpos'd in the Direction of its Thick- 


neſs. This Figure and Diſpoſition are manifeſtly thoſe of a 


ſaline Matter infus'd in Water, and after Evaporation cryſtal- 
lized, and remaining at the Bottom of the Veſſel, where it 
aſſumes its Figure, which is direcuy to Seblima- 


tion. Beſides, the Sal Ammoniac which we make is not diſ- 


por'd.o take the Figure of the Veſſel into which it is clevatcd, 
Vor. I. | 


very humid ; and if it be placed over the Fire in an iron 
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becauſe it is in farinaceous Flowers, which have very little Co- 
heſion ; whereas the Cakes which are ſent to us are very hard 
and compact. In ſhort, if Sal Animoniac were made in the 
Levant as it is made here in our Furnaces, a vaſt Quantity of 
Salt; of urinous Matters, of Wood, Coals, ' Utenſils; and 
Workmen, would be neceſſary ; and all this, added to the 
Charge of tranſporting it, would make this Commodity, which 
is diſperſed over all mY _ dear, whereas it is at a 
moderate Price. For this laſt Reaſon M. Lemery believes, 
that Sal Ammoniac is made in the Levant with as little Labour 
— won as Salt in II which is as much as to 

„that it is made by a ſimple Evaporation preceded by ſome 
2 — which ſerve to purify the Matter. It is oſble, 
that there may be Mines of Sal Ammoniac, as well as Sal- 
Gem; and there is found ſome Sal Ammoniac form'd in 
Mount Veſuvint. If chere are Earths naturally impregnated 
with common Salt; and at the ſame time well w btn « with the 
Urine of Animals, and the Heat of the Sun be very great, it 
is eaſy to conceive, that the Fermentation cauſed by the fer- 
vent Heat will unite the Acid of the common Salt with the 
urinous Salt, and fo produce Sal Ammoniac. "That of the 
Antients was probably formed after this manner in Libya and 
Arabia, But theſe Places are not frequented enough at pre- 
ſent, ſo that there is no Care taken to collect the Sal Ammo- 
niac. It was —_— certain, that ſeveral Earthe, and old 
Plaiſter, have afforded Signs of Sal Ammoniac ; and fo much 
the more as theſe Earths were more ſmoaky, and the Plaiſter 
the older. *Tis true there is but little Salt to be got out of 
them, but there is a great Difference betwixt our Sun and that 


of Egypt. Perhaps too it is neceſſary, that the Earth, which 


yields plenty of Sal Ammoniac, ſhould be barren, and incapable 
of producing any Plants which might attra& that Salt for their 
Nouriſnment. This laſt Thought gave Occaſion to a Notion 
of M. Lemery for making this Salt common in any Country; 
which is, that it may be extracted from Plants: Some Plants 
in theſe Parts are, without all Queſtion, full of it; others are 
replete with Vitriol or Saltpetre, and, in a Word, with all the 
Kinds of concrete Salts, 
Whatever Truth there may be in theſe different Cor jectures, 
tis very certain, that in thoſe Places whence we have the Sal 
Ammoniac, the Materials of which it is made«muſt be very 
plentiful ; and it is more than probable, that if it be made b 
Art, the Operation is very ſimple and eaſy. Hiſt. de 2 
Roy. des Scienc. 1716. * 8 
Of all known Subſtances there is Mt one, in my Opinion, 
that affords ſo much volatile Salt in a Body as Sal Ammoniac. 
They mix this Salt with Salt of Tartar, or with Lime; and 
diſtilling them with a moderate Fire, extract thence, as every 


one knows, the Spirit, and the volatile Salt ; for the Lime, or | 


the Salt of Tartar, detaining the acid Part of the Sal Ammo- 
niac, give Room for the volatile Part to diſengage itſelf, and 
to be ſublimed. Fifteen Ounces of Sal Ammoniac, mixed 
with twenty Ounces of Salt of Tartar, afford ten Ountes of 
volatile Salt, which are two thirds of the Sal Ammoniac ana- 
lyſed ; beſides which, they extract three Ounces and an half 
of Spirit. The Caput Mortuum weighs twenty Ounces and 
an half, that is, half an Ounce more than the Salt of Tartar 
which was uſed. Hence it appears very probable, that the 
three Ounces and half of the Spirit of Sal Ammoniac proceed 
partly from the Phlegm in the Salt of Tartar, which Phlegm 
diſſolves as much as poſſible the volatile Salt of the Sal Ammo- 
niac united with a very penetrating Sulphur ;/ for it is not pro- 
bable; that fifteen Ounces of Sal Ammoniac analyſed contain 
but half an Ounce of Acid. The Salt of Tartat — retains 
a great deal of Phlegm. How dry ſoever it appears, it grows 
cttle, 
in order to be dry'd anew, and uſed quite hot as it comes off 
the Fire, before the Air has penetrated it, the volatile Spirit of 
the Sal Ammoniac can ſcarcely be diſengag d. MH. Tournefort, 
Mem. de I. Acad. Roy. des Scien. 1700. ' 
Spirit of Wine poured on Spirit of Sal Ammoniac, or Spirit 
of Silk, immediately produces'a very conſiderable ſaline Con- 
cretion, which in the latter is manifeſtly ſeparated into thick 
Concretions of Salt; but in the Spirit of Sal Aminoniac the 
volatile Salt is extremely divided, ſo that it is ſomewhat diffi- 
cult, at firſt $i to know whether it be a ſaline or ſulphur- 
ous Maſs ; Thi gue Occaſion to name it Offa Helmontii ; 
but tis ſoon prov'd. to be all ſaline, - for it entirely diſſolves 
an Affuſion of Water: It ſeems manifeſtly to diſcover itſelf by 
the intolerable Smell. A. Tournefort,, Memoires de Þ Acad. 
Royal, tes Sciences, 1700. | B 25 
f all Salts Sal Ammoniac moſt intenſely- cools the Water 
in which it is diſlulved, whoſe Coldneſs equals that of Water 
ready to freeze. ; And once indeed it happen'd, while I was 
ing 2 conſiderable Quantity of this in Water, that 
ſome Drops fell out of the . 
lution, and froze, ſo that the Straw on which the 


was placed, being wet, ſtuck to it for ſome time: 
the Sumner 


Vellcl 
his was in 


„When the Weather was pretty hots. 


Z 2 2 2 


The 


in which I made the Diſio- 


nd. "4 ie ot 
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The great Coldneſs of the Solution of Sal Ammoniac does 
not proceed from the Difficulty of diflolving it, for it is diſ- 
ſolved with more Eaſe than other Salt; and Sea-ſalt, whoſe 
Solution is difficult, and very flow, leaſt of all cools its Diſ- 
ſolvent, It ſeems, on the contrary, as if the Readineſs of the 
Diſſolution were the Cauſe of that exceeding Cold. 

Sal Ammoniac is known to conſiſt of a ſea Salt, and an uri- 
[wa gwen very eaſy, the other very difficult to be diſ- 


Among cold Solutions may be reckon'd the Experiment 
made by the late M. Homberg before the Company, which 
ſerves to prove, that the Coldneſs of Sal Ammoniac is perform'd 
as follows: 

They take a Pound of corroſive Sublimate, and a Pound of 
Sal Ammoniac ; they pulverize them apart, and then mix the 
two Powders very carcfully ; after this they put this Mixture 
in a Matraſs, and pour upon it three Pints of diſtilled Vine- 
gar. After well ſtirring it, the Mixture becomes fo exceeding 
cold, that you can hardly hold the Veſſel in your Hands for 
any conſiderable time in Summer. When M. Hemberg made 
a great Quantity of this Mixture, it was ſometimes frozen. 

e ſee in this Experiment a greater Cold produc'd than by 
a Diſtillation of Sal Ammoniac in common Water ; this Ex- 
ceſs of Cold is cauſed by the corroſive Sublimate, which by it- 
ſelf is not at all, or very little, diſſoluble in diſtilled Vinegar. 
Hence it happens, that the fluid Parts of the diſtilled Vinegar 
having readily penetrated the Parts of the Sal Ammoniac, and 
having already loſt much of their Motion, coming afterwards 
to engage in the Pores of a Body which they cannot diſſolve 
for want of ſufficient Action, | ſoon loſe that little Activity 
which they had left, and fix themſelves, if not all, at leaſt the 
greateſt Part of them; and this Inaction of the Liquid excites 
exceſkye Coldneſs. 

If on a Mixture of four Ounces of Oil of Vitriol, and one 
Ounce of Sal Ammoniac, you caſt a Spocnful of common 
Water, at the time when the Fermentation is at its Height, 
and the Cold the greateſt, and the Thermometer deſcends 
quickeſt, the Fermentation ceaſes, and the Cold very ſpeedily 

es to a very conſiderable Heat, which conſiderably raiſes 
the Liquid in the Thermometer. A. Geoffrey, Mem. de 
{ Acad. Roy. des Sciences, 1700. | 

M. Lemery had a Salt taken from Mount Yeſuvius, 
which they call natural Sal Ammoniac. It was of a compact 
Subſtance, pretty 3 and 2 white, the In- 
ſide cryſtalline ; it not attract much Humidity from the 
Air, had no Smell, was of an acrid ſaline Taſte, and very like 
that of Sal Ammoniac. He made ſeveral Experiments with it; 
among the reſt, he mix'd it with three times as much Spirit of 
Nitre, and made an Aqua Regia of it, exactly like what is 
made of the common Sal Ammoniac. He found it to have 
ſeveral Effects of Sal Ammoniac, and alſo of Sea-falt. He 
ſuppoſes that his Salt of Yeſuvius is no other than a foffile Salt, 
which is diffoly'd by the Sea, and ſublimed _ Top of the 
Mountain by ſubterraneous Fires. Ii. de Þ Acad. Roy, des 
Scienc. 1705. 


A Memoire addreſs'd to the Academy concerning Sal Ammoniac, 
and by M. Lemere, Conſul at Grand Cairo, June 24. 


1719. 


Concerning gal Ammoniac, I ſhall obſerve, 1. The Mat- 
ter. 2. The Veſſels that contain it. 3. The Diſpoſition of 
the Furnaces. 4. The Manner of working. And, 5. the 
Quantity and Uſe of that Salt. 

1. The Matter is pure Soot, and nothing elſe ; but ſuch a 
Soot as is ſwept from Chimnies where they burn Turfs of the 
Dung of Animals fed with Straw, which is the common Fuel 
in this Country, where they have no Wood. Theſe Turfs, 
which are I with alcaline and urinous Salts, com- 
municate to the Soot certain Properties which it could not be 
expected to receive from the Smoke of Wood and Coal, and 
yet are abſolutely neceſſary for the Production of Sal Am- 
moniac. 

2. The Veſſels which contain the Matter are exactly of the 
Figure of Bombs. are great round glaſs Bottles, a Foot 
and half in Diameter, with a Neck two Fingers in Height. 
They caſe over theſe Bottles with a fat Earth, and fill 
with Soot to four Fingers ſhort of their Neck, which continues 
void and open, They contain each about Pounds of 
Soot, which at the End of the Operation yield _—_ 
Sal Ammoniac. Soot of an extraordinary Quality above 
i what is worſt, affords leaſt, 

3. urnaces are built like our common Ovens, except 
that their Vaults open with four Clefts in a Row lengthwiſe 
upon each Cleft-are four Bottles, which are 
manner, that the Bottom of the Bottle being funk in 
expoſed to the Action of its Flame, only the Neck 
tle remains expoſed to the Air; he reſt of the Clefe is Ropped 
up, and well cemented. Every Furnace then contains fixteen 


ſolid Cruſt, five or fix K. 


Bottles ; and every great Laboratory conliſts of eight Furnaces, 
diſpoſed in two 4 ſo that n. at once a hundred 
and twenty-cight Bottles. | 

4. In each Furnace, for three Days and Nights together, 
there is kept up a conftant Fire made of the Dung of Animals 
mix'd with Straw. The firſt Day the groſs P of the 
Soot exbales in a thick Fume by the open Neck of the Bottle. 
The ſecond, the acid and ine Salts, being ſublimed, aſſo- 
ciate towards the Top of the Bottle, where they touch the 
Neck, and, uniting, coagulate. The third Day the lation 
continues, depurates, and is In the mean time the 


Mach makes a little Hole in the Side of each Bottle, a little 
Fthe Neck, to ſee if the Matter be bak'd enough, and if 
there be nothing more to be ſublimed. After he has made his 


Obſervations, he ſtops the Hole carefully with the fat Earth, 
and opens it from time to time. At laſt, when the Work is 
brought to the Point at which it ought to ſtand, he takes 
away the Fire, breaks the Bottles, ſhakes off the Aſhes from 
the Bottom, and takes the round, white, and tranſparent 
Maſs, of the Thickneſs of three or four Fingers, that adheres 
to the Neck, which is what they call Sal Ammoniac. 

5. In two Towns of Delta, near one another, a * 
from the City of Mun ſoure, there are twenty-five great Labo- 
ratories, and ſome ſmall ones, which make every Vear fifteen 
hundred or two thouſand Quintals [Hundreds] of Sal Ammo- 
niac. In all Egypt beſides there are but three Laboratories 


more, two of which are alſo in Delta, and one in Grand 


Cairo, which do not produce above twenty or thirty Quintals 

1 — pally uſed by Whiteners of copper 
Ammoniac is princi uſed by Whiteners 

Veſſels, Goldſmiths, Caſters * leaden Shot for Game, and is 

a noted Drug with the os nee and Phyſicians, Father 

Sicara, a Miſfionary, and an Eye-witnefs, fays they add a little 

Sea-falt and Urine of Beaſts, Mem. de I. Acad. Roy. des Sci. 1720. 

The Plague at A having interrupted all Commerce 
to the Levant, obliged us to have the Drugs we wanted from 
Holland, ng, which was the Indian Sal Ammoniac, im- 
ported by the Dutch Eaft- India Company. This Sort is made 
in the þ igure of a Sugar-loaf, with the Top cut off; the 
— of theſe Loaves are nine Inches in Diameter at the Baſe, 
and three Inches and a Quarter at the Top, and eleven Inches 
and an half in Height. They are not one ſolid Maſs, but hol- 
low on the Infide towards the Baſe, and this Cavity forms a 
Cone ſeven Inches and an half in Diameter, and about five 
ET EE ain SS 
t appears by the en ves, compared with 
thoſe Tage, that they work up this Salt in much greater 
Maſſes in the Indies; for theſe uf weigh ſourteen or fifteen 
Pounds, whereas the others weigh but four or five. | 

Their Conſiſtence is nearly the ſame, which ſhews, that 
they are produc'd by a Sublimation not much different; and 
indeed the Difference lies _— the Figure which they take 
from the ſubliming Veſſel. Indian f is made in the 
Shape of a Cone, and it appears to be adapted to the Veſſel 
which contains the Matter, both at Top and by the Sides. 
There is alſo Reafon to believe, that this Salt is ſublim'd after 
this Form, as the moſt commodious for ſo heavy a Maſs, 
We find, in ſubliming Sal Ammoniac in our Retorts, that 
it riſes in the ſame manner along the Neck, and there diſpoſes 
itſelf in the Form of a Cone. 

From the Manner in which I conceive theſe Veſſels are ad- 
juſted, it is eaſy to imagine how it is poſſible to work a Quan- 
tity of Matter in them ſufficient to afford fourteen or fifteen 
Pounds of ſublimed Salt ; for one might fill the Retort ſeveral 
times during the Sublimation, by an Aperture made on Pur- 
poſe at the Top, as it is in our tubulated Retorts. 

The Loaves of Sal Ammoniac made in Egypt owe their 
Smallneſs to their being ſublim'd to the very Top of the V 
that contains the Matter, which is of a ity too m 
limited. The fame alſo gives them the Figure of a Cup turn d 
upſide down, for that is the Shape of the Ball or Bomb in 
which they are ſublim'd. | ; 

Another Advantage that ariſes from the of the Indian 
Sal Ammoniac is, that its ies is cleaner, and freer from 
Impurities, becauſe all the fuliginous Vapours, which rife dur - 
ing the Operation, have a freer aſlage to the T of the Cane, 
and are readily ſeparated by cutting off that Top when the 
Loaves are formed: 

Around the Circle which terminates the Loaves are the 
Marks of five or fix Holes which were made during the Ope- 
ration, by way of Precaution, to afford means for the Salt, in 
—— 4 to — at - 4 tp there ſolidly to condenſe, 

LES ante 6d Ai en witch minke 
hinder the Sublimation. A 

The Veſſels in which this Salt is fublim'd are of Glaſs; for 
I have found Bits of it ſticking on the Surfice of the Loaves, 
as I have abſerv'd them alſo on the common Sal Ammoniac. 

The outer Surface of the Indian Sal Ammonjac bog * 

f ick in the ſtrangeſt Part, 


\ 


£ her; but in pro- 
rtion as theſe Laminæ are diſtant from the Cruſt, they loſe 
of their Tranſparency, and tis cafy to obſerve the Number of 
Strata which conſtitute the Body of the Loaf. 

One may readily know by the Gradation of theſe Strata afrer 
what manner they are formed, and united together by the 
Sublimation. The firſt which ariſe ſtick to the Sides of the 
Veſſel, where they are harden'd by the Heat of the Reverbe- 
ratory which covers the ſubliming Veſſel; afterwards cloſe 
and thicken by the Acceſſion and Union of faline Lamine. 
After this manner is formed the ine Cruſt which covers 
the whole Loaf on the Outſide. | 

The ſaline Maſs, which is elevated in a great panty by 
the Violence of the Fire, diſpoſes itſelf all around this Cru 
like Needles; theſe are much obſtructed in their cloſing and 
condenſing by the Thickneſs of the Maſs, which being conſi- 
derably augmented covers the intermediate Lamine from the 
Action of the Fire. At laſt the Point of the Cone is clos'd 
by the Quantity of Matter which ſublimes very briſkly ; ſo 

t the Fire then acts with Vigour on the laſt Strata that were 
clevated, and preſſes and hardens them exttemely. And this 
is what forms the interior Cruſt, and the void Space about the 
Centre of the ſublim'd Cone. This Space takes alſo the Fi- 
gure of a Cone, becauſe the Fire drives the Matter with its 
utmoſt Force u „ and diſperſes it on all Parts towards the 
Sides of the Veſſel. As it is thinner, and lies cloſer towards 
the Baſe, a Cavity is form'd, which leſſens continually as it 
riſes towards the Top, where it ends in a Point, becauſe the 
Parts could be remov'd no farther. 

If you cut a Loaf of Sal Ammoniac in Quarters, you may 
reckon between the interior and exterior Cruſts no leſs than 
ſeven or eight Strata of different Degrees of Denſity. 

As the greateſt Thickneſs is towards the Top of the Loaf, 
there is Reaſon for making Holes, as I ſaid, in order to clear 
that Part, which would otherwiſe be filled too ſoon, 

To make 2 Compariſon between the Indian and Egyptian Sal 
Ammoniac, it appears, that they are of the farhe Compoſition ; 
and as to their Qualities, ST, Uſes to which they are ap- 
ply'd, there can be no great rence between them. 


That of the Indies has the Advantage of being pretty clean 
from Impurities on the Surface, and having on 7 its Top of 
worſe Alloy than the reſt ; ſo that upon the whole Maſs there 


muſt be leſs waſte than in the Egyptian Loaves, , which are 
with more Impurities in proportion to their Bigneſs. 
Having been already particular on the Compoſition of this 
Salt, I | now ſpeak of its Decompoſition, and firſt give 
my Obſervations on the manner of taking from it the 
volatile urinous Salt, ſo well known by the Name of Engliſb 
Salt; ; | | 
 'Tis the ſame Salt which is the Baſis of the Sal Volatile 
Oleoſum of Silvius, and therefote was always known to the 
Chymiſts: It was not cal''d Englifþ Salt becauſe the Engl 
were the Inventors of it, but only becauſe they made the Uſe 
of it more frequent, and, as I may fay, brought it into Faſhion. 
Indeed its penetrating, tho” not diſagreeable, Smell; beſides, 
its being cotrected by different Perfumes, extracted ſrom odo- 
riferous Plants, whence it took their Names, as tho it really 
roceeded from them its dry Form, which render'd it the 
— to be carry d _ the Porket 5 little * with its = 
in V and Faintings; brought it in Vogue among 
Fromb, who are Len Novelties, and eſpecially of what 
comes from foreign Countries. | | 2 
In 1700. M. Tournefort publiſhed in the Metnoites of this 
Academy, that it was poſſible from fifteen Ounces of Sal Am- 
moniac to extract ten Ounces of volatile Salt, beſides three 
Ounces of Spirits ; but I have found by working on the ſame 
Salt, that it contains a much greater tity, which I have 
found means to diſcloſe, and to ſublime in the Form of a Salt, 
hard, thick, and tranſparent; in F ] extrat from one 
Pound of Sal Ammoniae above thirteen Ounces of volatile 
Salt in a dry Form, that is, above Three-fourths'; whereas 
M. Tourniefort from fifteen Ounces did not extract above Two- 
thirds, which yet is more than any Chymiſt did before him. 
k fad for certain Matter of Felt, Salt of Tartar and 
Sal Ammoniac, mixed „ emit an urinous Smell ; but if 


Air is enough to moiſten the Salt of Tartar, and make it fit 
to act upon the Sal Ammoniac, which it is theri known to do 
by its Smell, If you take care then to ſecure this Mixture 
under Covert from the Moiſture of the Air, you may keep it 
fifteen Days in a Veſſel well ſtopped, yet no urinous Spi 
rit ſhall fly off from it; ſo that to extract the volatile Salt of 


R Pa with the P 


« good Dryneſs from Sal Ammoniac, you muſt avoid as much 
as _ too much Humidity. 2 : 0 

. Lemery was in the Right to ſay, that Spirit of Wine was 
ſo far from diſſolving the volatile Salt, that it contributed 
much to its Preſervation, whereas Water did nothing but 
reſolve it into Spirit. I don't ſay, that in order to extract 
the volatile Salt dry as it ought to be, we muſt abſolutely reject 
every Kind of Humidity ; for then we ſhould obtain hotking 
but ſimple Flowers, which can never make a ſolid Maſs. 

The Method in which I beſt ſucceeded was as follows: Firſt, 
I took Sal Ammoniac the moſt purify'd, and pulverized very 
fine ; then I took ſome alcaline Salt, as Salt of Tartar, Salt of 
Aſhes of old Lees of Wine burnt, or ſome other like i 
which have been purefy'd by Calcination, Lixiviation, — 
Evaporation; after this I calcined it again, in order to take 
away its Humidity as much as poſflible ; then I pulverized it, 
and paſs'd it hot through a Sieve, ¶ took care likewiſe to dry 
the Sal Ammoniac very well, even till it ſmoak d. I then 
* Part of it, and three times as much of alcaline Salt, 
while it is yet hot: In this State the two Salts can perfectly 
mix without diſcovering any Volatility ; they are put into the 
Retort, which ig topped very carefully, and there left twenty- 
four Hours, without any Emanation from them, like what 
uſually proceeds from a Mixture of Sal Ammoniac with Salt of 
Tartar. I pour into the Retort, for every Pound of Sal Am- 
moniac, two Ounces and an half of Spirit of Wine, taking 
care immediately to ſtop up the Retort very cloſely, to retain 
the volatile Salts, which are ſure to fly off, as ſoon as the Hu- 
midity, which the Spirit of Wine brings with it, diffuſes itſelf 
among the Salts, . 

It is adviſeable to leave the Whole in a ſort of Digeſtion, 
tho“ in the Cold, and to ſtir the Salts in the Retott, in order 
to make way for the Spirit of Wine to diffuſe itſelf, to pense 
trate, as much as poſſible, the ſaline Parts, and to excite a fort 
of Fermentation. After twelve Hours of Digeſtion, I unſt 
the Retort, and adapt to it two Receivers, the firſt of which 
has an Aperture at each End, in order to preſerve a Commu- 
nication between the Retort and the ſecond Receiver: The 
Joints are well luted; and while the Lute dries there is an 
additional Time for Digeſtion. Then you put Fire by D 6 
in order to make a very gentle Sublimation by the Heat of the 
Reverberatory. At firſt there exhales a little of the Spirit in 
Vapours, which it almoſt immediately condenſes againſt the 
Surface of the firſt Receiver; what paſſes into the ſecond re- 
mains liquid; and at laſt all the firſt Receiver becomes fur- 
niſhed with volatile Salt, which ſticks firmly to its Surface in 
Form of a Cruſt, and is more or leſs thick in proportion to 
the Quantity of Salt which is ſublimed. 

When no more tomes off, the Veſſels are unluted, and a 
Separation is made of the Liquor contained in the laſt Re- 
ceiver, and that whith thay perhaps remain in the firſt; The 
Whole together gives back ot ke as much Spirit of Wine 


as was uſed. All the volatile galt takes a dry Form, very ſolid, 
except a ſmall Portion of it, Which appears like Snow; becauſe 
found in the Receiver mix*'d with Spirit of Wine. There 
remains yet ſome volatile Salt in this Spirit; for after ſome 
Days it depoſits he ſame in the Form of Needles, as it hap- 
pens in Cryſtallizations of Salts under the common Operations. 
And if this Liquor be again emptied in another Bottle, it will 
in Length of Time depoſit ſtill more galt like ſolid Cryſtals of 


different Figures ; but the firſt are very fine. 
This Salt, as well as other volatile Salts, is le of Recti- 
fication, The moſt convenient Method for all Sorts of vo- 


latile Salts is to rectify them in the ſame ſort of glaſs Veſſel, 
ſet in Balneo Mariz, where the Heat is very gentle and equal 
and, on that account, erable to a Sand- heat. 

In ing this cation, it will be proper to mix with 
this Salt thoſe eſſential Oils, with which we would have it 
perfumed; becauſe by this Method none are communicated but 
the moſt ſubtil and moſt fragrant Parts. 

The Method I have deſcribed is alſo the moſt proper to de- 
termine, to the greateſt Nearneſs, how much of the volatile is 
contained in Sal Ammoniac, and the Portion of acid Salt, by 
which this volatile is retained. This will ä by 

uct of my 
peratioh. 6 | 

I took three Pounds of alcaline Salt, one Pound of Sal Am- 
moniac, and two Ounces and a half of Spirit of Wine ; the 
Whole made together a Maſs of four Pounds two Ounces and 
a half. | 

From this I extracted, in a dry Form, thirteen Ounces and 
three Drams of volatile Salt, and one Ounce five Drams and 4 
half of Spirit, beſides one Ounce and half à Dram jmbib'd in 
the Papers, that I put about the Joints of the Veſſel. This 
makes in all ſixteen Ounces one Dram of volatile Salt, from 
which muſt be deducted two Ounces and a half of Spirit of 


Wine, which I uſed, there will remain thirteen Ounces 
Dran tile Matter, which one Pound of Sal Am- 


T 


Tin, 


AM M 


The Caput Mortuum, which remained in the Retort, weigh- 
ed three Pounds one Ounce, tho* I had uſed but three Pounds 
of alcaline Salt for a Medium ; hence I had Reaſon to con- 
clude, that this Ounce of Overplus was the Weight of acid 
Balt contained in a Pound of Sal Ammoniac, and which ſepa- 
rated from it, in order to unite with a fixed alcaline Salt. Now 
the ſixteen Ounces one Dram of volatile Subſtance, found 
in the Receivers, with the three Pounds one- Ounce, that re- 
mained in the Retort, make but four Pounds one Ounce and 
one Dram; and all the Matter which I-uſed, weighed four 
Pounds two Ounces and a half. | 

Here then I fall one Ounce three Drams ſhort of my Weight. 
A Waſte which muſt needs ariſe from the volatile 7 ſh that 
evaporated, the Loſs of which I could not prevent with all my 
Precautions. | 

Adding this one Ounce three Drams, to the thirteen Ounces 
five Drams of volatile Salt, found as well in a dry Form as other- 
wiſe, the Sum is fifteen Ounces of volatile Salt ſublimed by 
my Operation, I may then conclude, that in one Pound of 

al Ammoniac there are fifteen Ounces of volatile Salt, uni- 
ted and incorporated by Sublimation, and only one Ounce of 
acid Sca-ſalt. This great Quantity of volatile Matter contain- 
ed in Sal Ammoniac, will perhaps appear a Paradox in Chy- 
miſtry. | 

M. Tournefort, who went farther than others, extracted, as 
1 obſerved, from fifteen Ounces of Sal Ammoniac, but ten 


Ounces of Salt, and three Ounces of Spirit, which could ſcarce 


contain above fix Drams of volatile Salt. But beſides his not 
extracting as much volatile Salt as he might have done by his 
own Method, for want of uſing a ſufficient Quantity of Me- 
dium, he took no Account of what volatile Matter might be 
loſt in the Operation. 

© It might be objected, that this extraordinary Quantity of 
volatile Salt which I extract from Sal Ammoniac, was not ab- 
ſolutely contained in it, and that it might poſſibly proceed from 
the alcaline Salt, which ſerved as a Medium, and was part! 
volatilized in the Operation, 

But ſince it is impoſſible to extract the Ammoniac volatile 
Salt, without an alcaline Medium, muſt only what is extract- 
ed by other Methods, tho' in leſs Quantities, paſs for the Sal 
volatile of Ammoniac? 

Beſides, by verifying my Weights, in which I uſed the ut- 
moſt Exactneſs, I found in the Retort the Weight of the Al- 
cali, which I uſed for a Medium, and one Ounce over and 
above for the acid Salt, which might be contained in. the Am- 
moniac, There is no Appearance then, that the alcaline 
Medium was volatilized, becauſe in that Caſe I ſhould have 
found the Weight diminiſhed in the Refiduum. I cannot think 
then, that any one will ſay, that this Diminution was ſupply*d 
by the acid Salt of the Ammoniac, which ought to be ſup- 
poſed more than an Ounce to the Pound, fince M. Tourne- 
fort, who in his Operation extracted much leſs volatile Mat- 
ter, found the Weight of the agid Salt to be bur half an Ounce, 
which certainly is not enough fifteen Ounces of Sal Am- 
moniac, as he was well convinced ; accordingly I obtained al- 
moſt twice as much from the fame Quantity. It is half a 
Dram of acid Salt for an Ounce, and by the Obſervations 
which I have made, it does not appear, that any more can be 
ſeparated. 

For Proof hereof, the Calcination of my Mixture of Salt 
of Tartar with Sal Ammoniac, afforded me preciſely the very 
Proportion of the ſame acid Salt, as I had found after Subli- 
mation, as you ſhall ſee by what follows: 

That I might take all manner of Precautions, I choſe two 
Crucibles exactly alike, in each of which I put three Drams 
of Salt of "Tartar, with one Dram of Sal Ammoniac, ſuch as 
T had uſed in my Sublimation, and a proportionable Quantity of 
Spirit of Wine, I urg'd them with an open Fire, in order to 
force from them their volatile Salt. Upon weighing the Reſi- 
duum, I found it, both in this and the other Crucible, aug- 
mented exactly three Grains, | 

On the other hand, I had put in a third Crucible fix Drams 
of the ſame Salt of "Tartar by itſelf; and after giving them 
the ſame Calcination as I did to the others, for it was done- at 
the ſame Time, and by the ſame Fire, I found the Reſiduum 
diminiſhed juſt three Grains, that is, a Grain and half for 
three Drams. So 8 41 | 

But in the Calcination before-mentioned, | of the Mixture of 
Salt of Tartar with Sal Ammoniac, inſtead of diminiſhing a 
Grain and a half, I found . it augmented by three Grains; 
therefore the Reſiduum of this Calcination is, in reality, aug- 
mented in Weight four Grains and a half. 1 n 

Now theſe four Grains and a half can be no other than the 
Weight of the acid Salt contained in the Body of the Sal Am- 
moniac, of which it made exactly the ſixteenth Part. I can 
aſſure yous that Sal Ammoniac is a Compound of ſuch a Na- 
ture, that of ſixteen Parts there is but one detained in the 
Medium, and the other fifteen conſiſt of Volatiles, as I 
already proved by my Sublimation. 
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I took but a ſmall Qantity of Matter for Calciaaticn, that 

I might have the Weight more exact; and the Reſiduum of 
this — agrees, you ſce, to the utmoſt Nicety, with 
the Weight produced by the Reſiduum of the Sublimation of a 
* le Maſs. W | g 
is Augmentation of Weight in the Intermedium proceeds 

from a panes of the Acid 9 the Sea - ſalt contained in the 
Sal Ammoniac, fince from the Reſiduum of this Calcination, 
we extract by Lotion à cryſtallized Salt of a cubic Figure, 
which is a Shape peculiar to the Cryſtals of Sea; ſalt. : 
If any one now ſhould object, that this Sea Acid, which 
was mixed with the Ammoniac, might itſelf, in part, be vola- 
tized, I ſhall appeal ro my Obſervations, which afſure me; 
that in analyſing Sal Ammoniac, every thing becomes volatile, 
except a ſixteenth Part, which is tetained by the Medium. 
M. Geoffrey, Cadet, Mem. de l Acad. Roy. des Scienc. 
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Theſe are the Accounts we have of the Origins of the 
different Species of Sal Ammoniac. But it is Gen credible, 
that ſo prodigious a Quantity of Soot, as to make fifteen hun- 
dred or two thouſand Quintals a Year, can be furniſhed by one 
Country, eſpecially Egypt, which is a very warm Country, 
and where they only uſe Fires for culinary Uſes, and at their 
Bagnios, = 

We muſt therefore ſurely conclude, that the Egyptians; who 
make Sal Ammoniac, have had the Addreſs to keep their Me- 
thod of doing it a Secret from the 2 z- and that they 
make uſe of ſome other Ingredients beſides Svot. 

Very good Sal Ammoniac is certainly to be made without 
any Soot at ail. For I am well informed, that at the Sal Am- 
moniac Works, carried on ſome Years ago at Newce/tle, the 
Rule for making it was thus : | 


Take of the Bittern, that is, the Liquor which drains from 
common Salt whilſt making, one Gallon ; and of Urine, 
three Gallons ; let them ſtand together forty-eight Hours 
to ferment, and ſubſide ; then draw off the clear Liquor, 
and evaporate in leaden Veſlels to Cryſtallization, Sub- 
lime theſe Cryſtals, when dry, in proper Vellels, and a 
very good Sal Ammoniac will be produced. 


I am farther informed, that from one hundred Weight of 
Salt made from the Bittern, commonly ſold under the Name 
of Epſom Salt, and three Hogſheads of Urine, fitty-fix Pounds 
of Sal Ammoniac may be proered, 

From all theſe Accounts of Sal Ammoniac, it appears to 
be a neutral Salt, conſiſting of a volatile alcaline Salt, and an 
Acid. The Native ſeems to be thus generated: When Ca- 
mels, or other Animals, depoſit their Urine in the barren 
Sands of Africa, the Heat of the Sun, during the Day, makes 
all the Humidity evaporate ; in the Night, the Acid of the 
Air is attracted by the alcaline urinous Salt, till it is perfectly 
neutraliz'd, and forms the antient Sal Ammoniac, or Sal Cy- 
reniacus, which would be waſted in Vegetation, if the Soil 
was not utterly barren. 

In Imitation of this, all the different Sorts of Sal Ammoniac 
are made, by uniting an urinous Salt with ſome ſort of Acid. 

But it muſt be remark'd, that Sal Ammoniac is a very different 
Subſtance from moſt of the Preparations made from it ; for as 
alcaline Salts are mixed with the crude Sal Ammoniac, they 
abſorb the Acid, which renders the Sal Ammoniac neutral ; 
and then the volatile urinous Salts, ſet free from the Acid, 
riſe in Diſtillation. | 

Boerhaave's Character of Sal Ammoniac is, that it preſerves 
all animal Subſtances from Putrefaction, and its Brine penc- 
trates into the moſt intimate Parts, and is the nobleſt Aperient, 
Attenuant, Reſolvent, Stimulant, Errhine, Sternutatory, Dia- 
phoretic, Sudorihc, Antiſeptic, and Diuretic. | 
Proceſſes upon Sal Ammoniac 'Boerhaave. 

1 N neither Acid nor Alcaline. 

Into a clean Glaſs put ſome very pure Sal Ammeniac, diſ- 
ſolved in three times its Weight of the pureſt Water, and fil- 
tred till it becomes a limpid Brine, and heat it to an hundred 
Degrees. Into different Portions, of this,. pour ſucceſſively 
Vinegar, Spirit of Nitfe, and Spirit of Sea- ſalt, and there wi 
not appear the leaſt Sign of Efferveſcence, nor does the Liquor 
grow turbid. In the Sal Ammuniac, therefore, there is no Al- 
cali. Upon pouring in Oil of Vitriol indeed, there ariſes ſome 


Sal Ammoniac is 


Fume, and {ome degree of Motion; but this is owing to an- 


other Property of it, which will be more conveniently explain'd 
hereafter ; far, whilſt the Oil of Vitriol lays hold of the latent 
Alcali of the Salt, it renders the acid Spirit of the Sea ; ſalt 
volatile. Upon the ſame Brine, in another Veſſel, pour a 
xd Alcali, and Des 2 Efferveſcence will be excited ; but 
there immediately ariſes from it a very penetrating, volatile, al- 
calige Smell, This Salt, therefore, is neither alcaline nor acids 


——.- 
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tho' upon the Effuſion of a fixed Alcali, it preſently gives 
out its volatile alcaline Part, with a very e Smell 


Nor does this Salt act in the human Body, or any-where 
elſe, with an acid or alcaline Virtue, but with the more pe- 
netrating one of common Salt. That this is the Caſe; appears 


| by all its Effects; but 


this in particular, that if Sal Am- 


- moniae is mixed either with Spirit of Nitre, or Aqua Ferris, 


it will communicate to it a Power of di d, or 
convert it into Aqua Regia, which nothing can effect but 


| Fountain-ſalt, Sa! Gem, and Sea-falt : In this reſpect, theie- 
fore, it is a ſemi-volatile Sea-falt. 


Take ſome 8a! Anmoniac, reduce it to Powder, dry it and 


| $al Anmoniat ſublimed into Flnoert. 


put a Pound of it into a Cucurbit made of Haſſan Earth 
and almoſt of a cylindrical Figure. Fix on a very large 
Head, and cloſe the Joints with Clay and Sand work d 
together in equal Quantities. Place them in a Sand Fur- 
nace in fuch a manner, that the Beak of the Alembic 
may decline a little downwards, that if any Water ſhould 
come off firſt, it may run out of the Head into a Bottle 
applied to the Beak, Let the Cucurbit be covered with 
Sand, almoſt to the loweſt Limb of the Neck of the Head, 
and let there be raiſed under it a Heat of a hundred and 
ees, to be continued till all the Moiſture is di- 
ſtilled into the Bottle. Then changing the Bottle, gradu- 
ally increaſe the Fite till the Alembic begins to be clouded 
with a white ſnowy Subſtance, and keep it up in that 
ree, without ſuffering 1 to diminiſh, for the Space of 
eight or ten Hours. Let all grow cold, remove the Sand, 
and take out the Cucurbit and Alembic very gently, leſt 
the Salt in the Alembic ſhould be ſhaken out. Lay the 
Cucurbit in an horizontal Poſition upon a Table; with a 
Knife take the Lute clean off; wipe off the Sand, Duſt, 
and Late from the Cucurbit and Alembic ; and then whilſt 
they continue in this Situation, very gently draw off the 
Alembic, and it will be full of a fine, light, ſublimed, 
ſnowy Salt, of which too there will be a good deal upon 
the upper Rim of the Cucurbit. All this Salt being re- 
moved, and put into a very dry, clean, hot Glaſs, with 
a wide Mouth, you will find about the upper Part of the 
Cucurbit, a white, thick, denſe, com Cruſt, of the 
fame Salt, but which did not aſcend into the Cavity of 
the Head, but Nopp'd and fix d here. Take this off with 
the ſharp Edge of a Knife, and put it into a Bottle as be- 
fore; Then very gently turn the Cucurbit upſide down 
over a clean Paper, there will fall out a pretty deal of 
the firſt white Flowers, which dropped off in moving the 
Veſſels, and which, if they are perfectly pure, may be 
added to the former. At the Bottom of the Cucurbit, 
there will then appear a few black, ſaline Faces, which 
may be ſhook out, but are of no great Uſe, yielding only 
a bitter, black, fœculent Matter. When the firſt Part 
is pure by itſelf, it is called the true Flowers of Sal Am- 
moniac, the Aquila alba Philoſophorum, and the Aquila 
| Ganymedem in cælum Fovis rapiens in ſublime. The other 
Salt, which was at the upper Fart of the Cucurbit, goes by 
the Name of Sublim'd,, or Rectiſiad Sal Ammoniac. If 
the Flowers, or ſublim'd Salt, are diſſolved in Water, 
excite Cold, like the Salt itſelf, If you diffolve them, 
heat the Solution, and mix Acids with it, there is no 
Efferveſcence produced, except upon pouring in Oil of 
Vitriol. Nor does it cauſe any Efferveſcence with a fix'd 
Alcali, but immediately emits ſuch a Vapour, as is de- 
 ſctibed above. If you repeat this Sublimation of Sal Am- 
moniac, it gtadually riſes with more and more Difficulty, 
till at laſt it becomes almoſt fixed, tho? it ſtill retains its for- 
RE MARK. 


Here we have a Salt of the Nature of Sea · ſalt, but ſemi-yola- 


thus purified, it lo 


tile; for it is not ſo volatile as to riſe with the Heat of 
boiling Water, nor yet ſo fixed as Sea-ſalt. When it is 
that Clearneſs which appeared, in 
ſome meaſure, in the common Sal Ammonidc. By Subli- 
mation, it does not acquire an alcaline Quality, in which 
Particular, it differs from Salt of Urine ; but it remains juſt 


as it was, only of a more beautiful Colour. It has this. 


wonderful Property, that whilſt it thus riſes dry ih a cloſe 


animal Subſtances; and by this Sublimation, ſurpriſingly ; 
ico- 


rum, as the ſame Attenuation can mm 
by any other means. 


Veſſel, it carries up with it almoſt all foffile, vegetable, and 
y at- 


tenuates them. Hence it -is called the Piſtillum C 

be accompliſhed 
ublimed with 8a. 
at laſt 


And if theſe are 


mmoniac, a conſiderable Number of times, 
. _ with it, and thus often give 
VOI. 1. 


* 


Take ſome very dry Flowers 


iſe to the 
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ö fineſt N Porocilſur found in Colcbthär, refidered 


ater, and then tubbed with Sulphur, 
| with this Salt. | * 
Sal Ammoniac with Quick-lime, yields a fiery Spirit. 
e \ of Sal Aminoniac, put them 
into a clean hot glaſs Cucurbit, and pour upon them an 
equal Quantity of Lime reduced to Powder, as expedi- 
tiouſly as ble, in a dry, hot, iron Mortar, taking 
care that the Flowers are well covered with the Lime. 
At the ſame time have by ou a. clean dry Alembic, 
perly fitted for this Purpoſe, ſo that the fine exhaling & - 
puſcles may be immediately confined ; for the very Mo- 
ment, that theſe two Bodies come to touch one another, 
though they were at Reft, and inodorous before, there in- 


ſtantly ariſes a Vapour from them, than which perh 

there is not one more acrid, or violent in Moe Fin 
ing on the Alembic then, and luting it cloſe, diſtil this 
Mixture, with a gentle Sand Heat, into a Bottle, applied 
to the Beak of the Alembic, and you will by this means 
have a very ſinall Quantity of a Liquor the moſt volatile 
and acrid of any yet known, h not alcaline; If you 
then increaſe your Fire to a, conſiderable Degree, the Sal 
Ammonicc will not be ſublim'd ; but by means of the Lime, 
the whole Mixture will become fixed; and if it ſhould be 
afterwards put into a Crucible, and urg'd with the ſtrong- 
eſt Fire, it will not leave the Veſſel, and become volatile: 
But when it comes to be cold, if it happens to be broken 
in the Dark, whilſt it continues dry, it will emit a Light 
like Phoſphorus; | 


Diſſolve ſome pure powder'd Sal Ammoniac in triple its 
Weight of Water; then take Quick-lime, triple the 
Weight of the Sal Aminoniac; put it into a large glaſs 
Cucurbit a little heated, and pout upon it the Brine of 
the Sal Ammoniac, and. clap on yout Alembic, and lute it 
as expcditiouſly as poſſible with a thick Lute, made of Lin- 
ſeed-flower, and apply a very large Receiver to be luted 
with the ſame. There will ſuddenly be excited a Heat, 
Aſtuation, and moſt violent Ebullition; diffuſing an in- 
coercible Spirit, which would butſt the Veſſels, unleſs 
the Lute a little gave way; for the Inpetus of it is ſo 

reat, that it hifles and blows like a Wind through the 
te, diſperſing a Smell all round ; and at the ſame time 
a Liquor in great Plenty, and with ſurpriſing Speed, di- 
ſtils into the Receiver. When this ſpontaneous Heat of 
the Mixture is abated; let the Veſlels be luted cloſer, 
2 — . 2 as them, and ually diftil to a 
yneſs. t pirit thus produced be up ver 
cloſe in a Bottle, and kept under its brag In 
the Bottom there will remain a new and ſurpriſing kind of 
| — which being dried with a ſtrong Fire, appears al- 
moſt of a glaſſy Nature, but gradually puffs up in the 
Air, tho” it does not diſſolve like Sal — but is 
reſolv'd into ſandy Grains. 


REMARK; 


Here is another Inſtance of an Agreement betwixt the proper 


Salt of the human Body, and Sal Ammoniac; you ſee a Li- 
2 produced from inodorous Bodies, that affects the 

rgans of Smelling, more than any thing elſe ; you obſerve 
alſo the Generation of Spirits, which are vaſtly, and, as it 
were, ſpontaneouſly ative, in the greateſt Degree of Cold; 
and hete you have a Spirit not alcaline, but extrggely acrid, 
and next to Fire in Acrimony, It muſt be confeſs'd how- 
ever, that if this Spirit, as it exhales through the Air, meets 
with a volatile Spirit of Nitre, they will in Con junction pro- 
duce white Fumes. This Proceſs alſo furniſhes us with a 
new Species of - Phoſphorus; and here you ſee a Fixation, 
in ſome meaſure, of Sal Ammoniac. | 


Sal Ammoniac, Aigtilrd with a fix'd Alcali, yields alcalink Spirits, 


and a volatile alcaline Salt, 


Take of the drieſt Flowers of Sal Ammoniac, ten Ounces ; 
place them in a glaſs Retort, mix therewith of the pureſt 
dry Salt of Tartar, reduced to a fine Powdet, three 
Ounces ; and ſhake them well to mix them perſectly: 
Immediately there will ariſe a very acrid, alcaline Vapour, 
for which Reafon you muſt. im — apply a large clean 
Receiver. Place the Retort in a Sand Furnace, and gra- 
dually raiſe the Fire to the greateſt Degree. There will 
be ſublimed a very pure, white, ſimple, volatile, alcaline 
Salt, which, being impatient of Reſt; will fly off as ſoon 
as expoſed to the —— its way out of Veſlck, 
through almoſt ev ing are ſtopped with, except 
Glas, With al Acids,” it cauſes a moſt violent Effer- 
veſcence, and 2 with them into a neutral Salt of 
A particular Ki according to the Nature and Origin of 
rn This Satt, on account of its prodigious F uga- 

3 ; city's 
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ity, can ſcarcely be manag d or reſftrain'd ; nor is it eaſy 
—— it out of the Receiver in a folid Form. At the 
Bottom of the Retort will remain a fix'd Salt, which can - 
not be ſublim'd with the greateſt Degree of Fire. 


Or, 'To ten Ounces of the Flowers, add three Ounces of 
Salt of Tartar ; pour thereon nine Ounces of Water, 
ſhake them, and diftil them immediately through various 
Degrees of Heat, into a Receiver, accurately luted on to 
the Retort. Immediately a fine moiſt Vapour will aſcend, 
which will be quickly congealed on the concave Surface 
of the Receiver, into a ſolid Salt, and will proceed in 
this manner every Moment. When the principal Part of 
the Salt is thus come over, it will begin to be diſſolved 
by a Liquor leſs volatile, and more watery, than the former 
Salt, Then remove the Receiver, and applying another, 

urge the remaining Salt in the Bottom with a 36 

Fire, till it becomes quite dry. This done, take the Li- 

uor, and put it into the former Receiver, and ſhake it till 
the Salt is attenuated, and almoſt diflolyed j then put them 
into a clean glaſs Vial, which ſtop very cloſe with a glaſs 

Stopple. By this means you will have a Salt at the Bot- 

tom, and a Liquor at the Top, which is a true, moſt 

ſaturated, volatile, alcaline Spirit: But if there remains 
no ſolid alcaline Salt at Bottom, it is a Sign that the Spirit 


is not very much ſaturated, but way» — — a * | 
c ttom 


many Experiments will not anſwer. 
the Ketort will be left a fixed Salt, 


REMARK. 


The Sal Ammoniac, as ſoon as it comes in Contact with the 
fixed Alcali in this Operation, is, from the Diſpoſition of 
its own Nature, and the Aſſiſtance of the Fire, divided into 
two Parts, perfectly diſtinct, though both ſaline ; one of 
which conſtitutes a yery acrid, alcaline, igneous, volatile 
Salt, which is the pureſt that can be prepared by Art, and at 
the ſame time the moſt ſimple, and therefore reckoned the 
Standard of volatile Alcalis; under which the other Kinds 
may be reduced, and accordingly diſtinguiſhed. "The true 
volatile alcaline Spirit of Sal Ammoniac, therefore, is a Water 
containing in it as much of the pureſt alcaline Salt as it is 
capable of diſſolving. To this too, as their Head, may be 
referr'd all other volatile alcaline Spirits. No other volatile 
alcaline Salts or Spirits are ſo pure and ſunple as theſe, being 
all tainted with an Oil, on which account they act in a very 
different manner. But, in this Property, Sal Ammoniac 
agrees with the Salt of Urine ; for that Salt and Spirit cauſe 
a ſudden and violent Efferveſcence with all Acids. If a 
Veſlel, containing this Salt or Spirit, is left open, and another 
ſet by it, full of ſtrong acid Spirit of Nitre, there is preſent- 
ly excited in the Air a — conſiderable Efferveſcence, 
ariſing from the Concurrence of the volatile Alcali, and Acid, 
exhaling from the Veſſels. If this Salt is applied to the Skin, 
and ſo covered with a Pitch Plaiſter, that it cannot fly off, as 
ſoon as ever it comes to be heated, it cauſes an intolerable 
Pain, and produces the higheſt Inflammation, with a black 
Gangrene of the Part, ſo that no Poiſon acts with more 
Violence. Do thoſe Phyſicians, therefore, act wiſely in 
recommending this Salt or Spirit to be attracted, by full and 

- free Smelling, to the olfactory Nerves, the Membrana Pitui- 
taria of the Noſe, and the extremely tender Veſicles of the 
Lungs? A topical Inflammation and Corroſion ſeem, in 
ſuch Caſes, much to be feared, Both this Salt and Spirit 
become ill more acrid and fiery, if they are ſublimed again 
from a „pure, dry Alcali. Boerhaavue's Chymiſtry. 


The dry Salt of this Proceſs, is what we uſually call 
Sal Ammoniacum Volatile : Volatile Sal Ammoniac. 


Some, inſtead of Salt of Tartar, put Lime; and others 
Chalk, or common Whiting. It is uſed for Pocket Smell- 
ing Bottles; but Boerbaave, as we ſee, with the greateſt 
Appearance of Reaſon, condemns the Cuſtom of ſmelling to 
theſe Salts, as highly pernicious. Some put Aromatics into 
the Retort, which gives it a more agreeable Smell. It is pre- 
ſcribed in malignant Fevers as a Sudorific, in the Form of a 
Bole, with 6ther convenient Ingredients; for it is not fit for 
Powders, its Volatility ſoon waſting it: In Pills it will ferment, 
and it does fo in Boles; but there it does not deſtroy the Form 
and Conveniency of taking. The Doſe is from five Grains to 


ten. 

Ten or twelve Grains of this Salt will ſaturate half an Qunce 
of diftill'd Vinegar ; which, with ſome fimple and compound 
Water, and a little Syrup, make a Draught not diſagreeable, 
and very uſeful in Fevers. 

The firſt Proceſs, directed by the College to be made with 
Sal Ammoniac, is the Kar. | 

Flores Salis Ammoniaci Flowers of Sal Ammoniac. 

Equal Quantities of Sal Ammoniac, and common Salt, are 


decrepitated t and then ſublimed into Flowers, which 
are very volatile. - 
The-Doſe is from ſix to ſixteen Grains 
The Flores Salis Ammomiaci Martiales, (chalybeated Flowers 
of Sal Ammoniac) are to be made thus: ban od) 


Take of Sal Ammoniac, one Pound; of the Filings of Steel, 

ten Ounces: Let them be ruþbed- together, and diſtilled 
in a-Retort with a large Neek, in a reverberatory Fire 
raiſed by degrees. When the Veſlel is cold, ſweep out the 
ſublimed Flowers, and keep them in a Bottle for Uſe. 
The Doſe is from ſix to ſixteen Grains. 


Theſe, thrown into French Brandy, or common Proof Spi 
rit, make the Tinqtura Martis Mynfichti,- as now directed 
the College; and the Ens Yeneris is much the ſame thi 
— uſually Colcothar and Sal Ammoniac, ſublimed toge- 


The Spiritus Salis Ammoniaci, © Spirit of Sil Attimoriiac,” 
is thus made : 3 Ar. 


Take of Salt of Tartar, and Sal Ammoniac, each three 
Pounds: Powder theſe ſeparately, and when they are 
mixed, put them into a large Cucurbit, pouring upon them 
ſix or eight Pints of Water: Then diſtil in a Sandcheat, 
and the pure Spirit will come over, with a gentle Fire. If 
this Spirit be rectified u a moſt fine 
volatile Salt will ſublime into che Receiver. The Dole is 
from ten to ſixty Drops. 5 


. 
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This is alſo directed various ways, but none exfter "ant bet- 
ter than this: It is alſo made the Baſis of many other medicated 
Spirits, deſcribed at large by ſome Writers, tho” none of them 
thought worth Inſertion here, becauſe quite out of Uſe. - 

Some, to add a greater Qulckneſs of Scent, uſe Lime for 
Salt of Tartar, which in external Applications, partlcdtafly to 
the Noſe in Swoonings, may be preferable to the other ; but 
in internal Uſes cannot be fo good. The latter may be known 
from the former, by its leaving upon the Veffel, in which it is 
kept, a white Coat. Some (it is ſaid) make it Wikewife, for 
Cheapneſs ſake, with Brine, Urine, and Lime; and addi 
thereto a ſmall Portion of a fœtid Oil, which comes over in the 
making the Spiritus Cornu Cervi per ſe, they ſell it for genuine 
Spirit of Hartſhorn. | | | 

The Aqua Regia, with which ſo many Experiments are 
made, particularly in diſſolving Gold, is from Sal Ammoniac 
and Nitre together; tho' it is . moſt expeditionſly made, by 
digeſting, in a Sand-heat, Sal Ammoniac in Spirit of Nitre, or 
the double Aqua-fortis, till it be diffolved ; but it hath Þ little 
2 in Medicine, as not to require any farther Notice 
But the moſt celebrated Medicine now in the Shops, from 
this Foundation, is the 
Spiritus Salis Volatilis Oleofus : The oily Spirit of volatile Salt, 

generally called Sal Volatile: 
Which is thus prepared : 


Take of Cinnamon two Ounces; of Mace half an Ounce ; 
of Cloves one Dram; of Citron-peel one Ounce and an 
half ; of Sal Ammoniac, and Salt of Tartar, each four 
Ounces ; of Spirit of Wine twelve Ounces ; Mix and 
diſtil in a Sand-heat. The Doſe is from ten to a hundred 
Drops, or more. | b 


This is now become one of the moſt common Medicines of 
the Kind; its Invention is not older than Sykvius de la Bac, 
to whom it is aſeribed. But though Sal Ammoniac, and a lixi- 
vial Salt, are the Ingredients, yet the Aromatics are ſo 
much varied at Pleaſure, that very few make it alike : How- 
ever, now a Standard is given by proper Authority, it ought to 
be kept to ; that a Phyfician may know what to truſt to, when 
he JH it. | 3 

ut one E Rule, in a Compoſition of this Intention, 
ſeems not to be duly attended to; and that is, in Choice of Aro- 
matics, which ſhould be not only fragrant, but light and vola- 
tile in their natural Production; ſo that ſuch things as the Ma- 
rum Syriacum, Marjoram, Thyme, and the like, ſeem more 
ſuitable Ingredients than Cloves or Mace, whoſe Oils are too 
heavy, groſs, and. adheſive, to riſe ſo conveniently with the 
Sal 22 The Goodneſs of this Medicine is judged by 


its Fragrancy and Qyickneſs of Scent, and Softneſs to the Taſte; 


for theſe Properties ariſe from the Goodneſs of the Aromatics, 
and the volatile Salts being covered with them ; whereas. when 
are not or not in a ſufficient tity, the Com- 
ofition will be urinous, and very Apen ly pungent to the 
aſte. In making this Medicine with a ſloww and eaſy Heat, 
a great deal. of Salt will- harden to the Top of the Receiver, 
ped. oft, and preſerved for Smelling-bottles, 
or any internal Uies, where Medicines of ſuch 1 
5 | required ; 


required ; it is both much leſs cauſtic, and more cardiac, than 
the volatile Salt of Hartſhorn, 'which is commorily directed. 
The Spirit of Sal Ammoniac is now but fittle uſed internal- 
ly, becauſe the Gratefulneſs of the Sal Volatile Oleoſum gains 
it the Prefefence ;z and this is commonly ordered with Spirit of 
Lavender, or of Caftor, to be doſed out by Drops into ordinary 
Liquors : And when this is ſent in Draughts or Juleps to a Pa- 
tient, a very neceſſary Caution is to be obſerved, which is, not 
to order it in Company with any red Syrups or TinQures ; 
becauſe it changes them into a very unſighti Colour. 
Theſe Things are ſometimes externally directed in Embroca- 
tions; they furt alſo well enough in unctuous Subſtances, pro- 
vided too much Warmth'is not given them before they are uſed, 
becauſe that will exhale 'them ; and this way they give a more 


tratin ity to Compoſitions, and agree well with warm 

— ph things as are commonly preſcribed in 
Pleuritic and ſuch - like Affe Mons London Diffenfitery. Duin- 
cey's Prelettions. ut 

The Spiritus Salis Ammoniaci fuccinatus, ** Spirit of Sal Am- 
<< moniac, with Amber,” is made ſeveral Ways. | 

Either digeſt a Pound of Spirit of Sal Ammonlac with an 
Ounce of Amber; or, | 


Take Sal Ammoniac, and Amber, each 'five- Ounces ; Salt 
of Tartar, fix Ounces z Spirit of Wine, and Spring- 
water, each eight Ounces. | rite 


This is reckoned to be cephalic, and exceedingly well ſuited 
to all nervous Indiſpoſitions; bur it is ſomething unpleaſant. Its 
Doſe is from ten to forty. 2 

AMMONIS CORNU, Ammon's Horn. A Foſſile of an 
Aft-colour Mind in the Shape of a Ram's Horn. Rulandus 
enumerates fifteen Sorts of it. 3285 

AMMONITRUM, nubrres, from Auιν,]., Sand, and 
virey, Nitre, that is, in'Pliny's Senſe, the lixivious Salt of a 
burnt Vegetable. Pliny. re | 

This is a Maſs compounded of Sund, and a fixed alcaline 
Salt, for making Glaſs. The Moderns call it Frit. 

AMMONIUS, a Surgeon ſurnamed Lithotomus, from his 
inventing a way to cut the Stone, went was too big to be 
9 ithout Danger of à Rupture of the Neck of the 
Bladder. His Method was to grapple the Stone, with a Hook, 
fo firmly as to hold it faſt, that it might not roll back ; then 
he took a Steel Inſtrument, of a moderate Thickneſs, lender, 
but blunt in its Fore-part; and bringing the Stone to bear in a 
right Poſture, cleft it with a Stroke of his Inſtrument, being 

cautious of wounding the Bladder, either by the Inftru- 
ment or ſplintered Stone, Celfus, Lib. 7. Cap. 26. 5 

AMMONII COLLY M, otherwiſe called CoLLvy- 

Nun HyG1DIUM. 0 


Take of Cadmia, waſhed, ſixteen Drams; Ceruſs, wafhed, 
2 like Quantity; Caſtor, fix Drams; Indian Nard, four 
Dram; Stibium, waſhed, forty Drams ; burnt Copper, 
waſhed, fifteen Drams ; Roſes, twenty Drams ; Squama 
Eris burnt, five Drams ; Aloes, fix Drams ; Caſſia, four 
Drams ; Myrrh, fix Drams ; Indian Thorn, three Drams ; 
the Lapis Schiſtus, four Drams and a half; Saffron, ſix 
Drams; Lead, burnt and waſhed, eight Drams and a 
half ; Opium, three Drams; Acacia, forty . Gum 
Arabic, forty Dram. Make them up with Water: It is 
one of the moſt celebrated Remedies. 


It is proper to be uſed in the Beginning of a Cataract, or In- 
e and for all kinds of Exutcerations and Purulen- 
cies of the Eyes; for a Con . and Chemeſs (ice the Words) 
for a Diflocation of the of the Eye; for an inveterate 
Myorefhalon, (a growing of the Tunica avea over the Sight) 
and Staphyloma (fee the ba ; it deterges, incarnates, and 
heals an Unguis (Calas Pus in the Black of the Eye, 
in the Figure of a Man's Nail). It is an excellent Promoter of 
Sleep to-ſuch Perſons as, through Pain of the Head or Eyes, or 
ſome other Cauſe, want that Benefit, ſupplying the Place of a 
Paregoric Medicine. It may, be uſed with an Egg, or with 
Milk, or Water, and made thinnei or thicker, as the Patient 
is more or leſs delicate of Senſation. ' Actius, Tetr. 2. Serm. 4. 


rz. EE 

NA ALCALIZATA, iri the Phraſe of Paracelſus, is 
Water which runs through  Lime-ſtotie, and is conſequently 
impregnated with ſome of its Particles. Paracelſus de Tartaro 
Traftatus C. 2. 

Rulandus calls it Ants ALCALIS$ATUS. | 

AMNIOS. The internal Membrane which 1 8 the 
Foetus. It will be impoſhble to form a competent Idea of the 
Amnios, without knowing at the ſame time the Nature of the 
other Membranes, ahd their contained Fluids. For, as NVerd- 
ham obſerves, theſe Subje&s are ſo doſely corinedted, that it 
would be difficult to treat of them ſeparately : For who could 
give an Account of the Membranes, or diſcourſe of their U ſes, 
with any manner of Accuracy, if he were hot to deſcribe the 


1 


ſtreightly embraces the 


tous Females, and, among the reſt; 


to be ſeen and handled at Pleaſure, It was 
the Imperfecłion of human Nature, that ſo great a Man ſhould 
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'Humours contained in them ? Or, What better Way can there 
be to diſcover the Nature of the, Humours, than by. a diligent 
Examination into the Figures, the Veſſels, and Connexion of 
the Membranes ? , 1 
The Membranes are very different in various Animals, in 
Number, Figure, and Situation. In ſome there are three, in 


others four, and in an Egg we can reckon fix ; for after we 
have opened the outer Membrane, which adheres to the Shell 
at. the blunt End of the ec we find another of the ſame 
Colour and Conſiſtencę, which ſubtends the Cavity, and very 

* I doubted a long time whether this 
latter Membrane was a new one; or a Duplicature of the firſt ; 
but, at laſt, I found it was a new one, and might be ſeparated 
throughout the whole Compaſs. of the Egg. This then being 
cautiouſly removed, there immediately appears the Membrane 
of the thinner Albumen, conſpicuous for its Veins and Arteries, 
if inſpected ſome 8 after Incubation. This Liquor being 
let out, we meet with the Membrane of the Colliquamentum, 


or Amnios of the Chick, in which the Chick ſwims, After 


this come the thicker Albumen, and the Vitellus, inveſted with 
their peculiar Membranes ; theſe are under the Chick, in the 


ttom of the res. | 

In coty ledoniferous Animals, which may mort properly be 
called glanduliferous, there are three Membrahes ; and fo ther 
are in Sows and Mares ; The ſame Number are in placentife- 
„ in Woman. All theſe 
have only two Humours, which gave Occaſion to the great 
Harvey to miſtake, in aſſerting, that the Allantois was 
where to be found. For my own Part, after I have taken o 
the Chorion, which immediately contains no Humour, but 
ſerves for the Diſtribution of the Vellels, and for ſupporti 
and ſtrengthening the other Membranes, I immediately find 
what, may very 2 be called an Allantois ; and I have often 
taken it from the Fetus of Cows, Deer, Swine, and Sheep; 
and blowing it up like a Gut, have hung it 2 *. my Chamber, 


erefore o ing to 


labour to baniſh out of all Belief, and the Nature of Things, a 
Membrane that was Wewed, deſcribed, and delineated by ſo 
many Anatomiſts. As for Everhard, beſides his being preju- 
diced by the Authority of Harvey, be had the Misfortune to be 
concerned with none but thoſe little Animals called Coneys ; 

by 


In our Account of theſe Matters, we ſhall begin with Shee 
and Oxen, and other glanduliferous Creatures, as well becauſe 
the Art itſelf took its Origin from them, as appears by t 
Writingsof the Antients ; and thence the Names were transferr'd 
to other Animals, by too ſtrained a Catachreſis, as becauſe they 
are moſt eaſily procured; and eſpecially near Shamblcs, always 
ready for Inſpection; 44 | | 

In theſe Animals then, we. firſt meet with the Chorion, 
which, when you have ſeparated the red fleſhy Caruncles from 
the uterine Glandules, appears all over variegated with theſe 
Caruncles as with ſo many Roſes: Beſides, a great Part of the 
umbilical Veſſels ſpread themſelves over it, and are continued to 
the before-mentioned Caruncles; Theſe Veſſels alſo ſcatter 
Plenty of Capillaries throughout the Chotion, which probably 
imbibe the Humour, at leaſt ſecundarily, and ſor the pr 
Uſe of the Chorion ; that is; to maintain its Softneſs and Hu- 
midity, without which it would adhere to the Uterus. For 
tho* in Cows and Ewes, thoſe little Placentas are copiouſſy 
diſtributed all over the Membrane, yet, in Does, there are com- 
monly but ten; that is, ſive in each Wing, which are ſituated 
in the lower and narrower Part of it; tho“ there are conſi- 
derable Branches of Veins and Arteries, which proceed as far 
as the oppoſite Region of Conception; where, by their Stru- 
cture, 3 and Magnitude; they ſeem to imbibe a Hu- 
mour. And, in Sows, the Chorion does the Office of the Pla- 
centulæ before-mentioned, during the whole time of Geſta- 
tion ; for there appears no other way of conveying nutritious 
Juice to the Fœtus, In Mares alſo, during the firſt Month, 
this Membrane is fingle, and ſerves for the atoreſaid Uſes ; but 
in Proceſs of Time, it conſiderably thickens, and forms fleſhy 
Caruncles of the Size of a ſma Pea ; but theſe, at laſt, run 

ether, and are conjoined in ſuch a manner, that the whole 
en ſeems to bave degenerated into a very broad Placenta, 
interwoven with Millions of Veſſels, which ſend forth inny 
rable Capillaries to the internal Membrane of the Uterus, which 
however remains . In a Woman alſo this Membrane is, 


at firſt, without a, Flac which yet ſoon 8, and con- 

nects the —— — to the Womb: When the nta is 
wn, the Choxion itſelf is beſt dif, | 

ing it with the Hand near the taz and then pulling it 


- | 
covered by flight! 7 
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With the Fingers; it will appear thick, ſoft, and interſperſed 
with ſmall Veins ; but all the larger Veſſels end in the Placentas. 
The Caſe is the ſame in Coneys ; in and Cats the Fetus 
is divided in the Middle, as it were with a Girdle, in ſuch a 
manner that we muſt look for the Chorion on both Sides of it, 
as tho? it were double. 

The Uſe of the Chorion is eaſily underſtood, from what has 
been ſaid : It ſuſtains the umbilical Veſſes, and the Caruncles 
aforeſaid, in glanduliferous Animals; and both in theſe, as well 
as others who are without Glandules, imbibes a nutritious Juice, 
in theſe immediately, in the other ſecundarily, But in the pla- 
centiferous, almoſt all the greater Veſſels direct their Courſe to 
the Placenta, and only ſome minute Veſſels diſperſe themſelves 
in this Membrane; ſo that the alimentary Liquor it may poſſi- 
bly receive, ſeems only ſufficient for its own Moiſtening and 

ouriſhment. However, the Chorion, both in theſe and 
other ſorts of Animals, includes within its Compaſs all the 
other Membranes, as well as the Humours, and the Fœtus 
itſelf, and defends them; but contains no Liquor of its own 
within its Cavity. | ; 

In ftripping off this Membrane, you are to be very cautious, 
that you do not wound the ſubjacent Membranes, Ihe ſafeſt 
way is to take hold of one of the Caruncles with your Hand, 
and, lifting it up, cut a ſmall Hole in the adjacent Chorion, 
large enough to receive two Fingers ; then, laying aſide your 
Knife, tear it gently by degrees with your ro carefully 
obſerving, all the while, whether any thing of a Duplicature, or 
a very fine whitiſh Membrane, offers itſelf, tho” in an obſcure 
manner, to your Sight ; for if there does, it is the Allantois, 
which it highly concerns you to preſerve entire : But when you 
have proceeded a little farther, it will appear turgid with its 
own Humour, and render the Operation more eaſy ; but if 
any Liquor ſhould happen to run out, you may be ſure, that 
there is a Rupture, either of this Membrane, or the Amnios. 
'The Chorion being thus ſkilfully taken off, the Allantois is, at 
the ſame time, in a manner, ſeparated from the Amnios, which 
may eaſily be perfected whenever you pleaſe, if you have 
divided them as Far as the Cord ; but there it is to be left alone 
with its Urine, till the Amnios and _— being opened, you 
may have Acceſs to the Bladder. 

The Amnios is interſperſed with Veſſels, almoſt in the ſame 
manner as the Chorion, and receives all the umbilical Branches, 
which do not paſs into the Chorion, This being opened, ſhews 
you the Liquor in which the Fœtus ſwims ; which our famous 
Harvey proved to be abſolutely nutritious, both from its Taſte 
and Conſiſtence, and from its _ the ſame as is found in the 
Ventricle of an Embryo. This Membrane is often over-run 
with pinguious Concretions, which ſeem to be gathered from 
the Liquor within it; and, in a Cow, the Cord of the Embryo 
near its Root ſwells with a fort of glandulous Aſperities. is 
is meant of Females with Cotyledons ; as for the placentiferous, 
there is another Method of Diſſection, of which by-and-by. 

We are now come to the Fœtus; and upon opening the Ab- 
domen, we may take a View of the Umbilical Veſſels. Here 
we {hall only take Occaſion to obſerve, that the Bladder, being 
wounded, diſcharges the ſame Liquor, in every reſpect, as is 
contained in the tois ; and you may, at pleaſure, force this 
Liquor, by Preſſure, from the Allantois into the Bladder ; or 
by fitting a Pipe to the Bladder, blow into the Allantois ; nay, 
even before the Fœtus is opened, if you raiſe the Membrane a 
little, and ſqueeze it in your Hand, it will emit the Humour 
through the Bladder and the Penis ; which is enough to prove 
the Communication between them. 

The Allantois deſerves a particular Notice, as well becauſe 
its Exiſtence has been hitherto controverted, as for its remark- 
able Variety in different Animals. For in the glanduliferous 
Kinds, as Ewes, Cows, Does, it grows to the End of the Cord, 
and ſeems to be a ſort of an Elongation and Dilatation of the 
Urachus, of the Figure of a Gut, and reaching, on both Sides, 
to the Extremities of the Uterus within the Chorion, and fill- 
ing the Cornua. In Sows, which are multiparous, and have 
an Egg appointed for each Fœtus, this Membrane reaches to 
the Extremities of that Egg, and, on both Sides, is ſhaped like 
a Gut; whence it took its Name Allantois, or Allantoides. 

In Mares the Caſe is ſomewhat different; for this Membrane, 
in them, is every-where connected with the Chorion, and con- 
tains, within itſelf, the whole Fetus with the Amnios : It 
ſhews plain Marks of an Urachus, which ſeems rather to pro- 
ceed from the Amnios, and to be a ſort of Duplicature of it, 
folded outward, as far as the Bladder; to which it will eafil 
tranſmit a Breath, or the Point of a Bodkin. You muſt 1] 
for its Perforation in the Cord, which twiſting itſelf to a remark- 
able Degree, is, Part of it, diſperſed over the Amnios ; the reſt, 
united, paſſes through this Cavity, and is, at laſt, inſerted in 
the Chorion, and there divided into innumerable little Branches, 
by which the Chorion is ſo increaſed in Thickneſs, that it ſeems 
to deſerve the Name of a Placenta. In this Animal alſo, as well 
as in glanduliferous Kinds, the frequent Concretions which 
ſwim in the Liquor of this Membrane, are worth Obſervation, 
which ſeem, at firſt Sight, to be Fat, or little Bits of Fleſb ; 
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but, pulled abroad with the Fingers, are dilated into a ſort of 
membranaceous Subſtance, and ſeem to be Coagulations of a kind 
of ſoft and-glutinous Urine, | 

We proceed now to placentiferous Animals, in whom the 
urinary Membrane is of quite another Figure. In theſe Kinds 
then, the urinary Membrane varies according to the Animal: 
In a Woman it ſurrounds the whole Fœtus, almoſt after the 
ſame manner as in a Mare, growing every-where to the Cho- 
rion : In Dogs and Cats it is the ſame ; but its Duplicature, 
near the Divarication of the Cord, conſtitutes a Cavity between 
it and the Girdle, which is deſigned for the fourth Membrane. 
Indeed, I judge a Mare to, be a middle fort of Animal, between 
placentiferous and glanduliferous Animals ; ſhe agrees with the 
former, in that the Urine quite ſurrounds the Fœtus, and tho* 
there be no Placenta in the nes, yet, in Proceſs of Time, 
there grows one to ſuch Dimenſions as to embrace the whole 
Feaetus : And, indeed, that thick Chorion almoſt deſerves. the 
Name of Placenta, barely on account of the Veins, which are 
diſperſed over its Subſtance in as plentiful a manner as in the 
human Placenta. To this I add, that there is nothing which 
anſwers to it on the Part of the Dam, as is uſual in the glandu- 
liferous Kinds. However, this it has in common with thoſe of 
ruminating Creatures, namely, to be connected to the Uterus 
by carneous Ligaments ; and that this Thickneſs is not conſi- 
derable before the ſixth Month. But this, by this way. The 
Allantois in Coneys is of another Figure, that is to ſay, pyrami- 
dal, and has a Placenta for a Baſe ; whence it grows narrower 
by degrees, till it comes to the firſt Parting of the Umbilical 
Veſſel, where it ends in the Urachus ; for the larger Membrane, 
in which the Amnios ſwims, does not ſeem to be the urinary, 
as we ſhall ſee by-and- by. 

It may be inquired, concerning this Membrane deſcribed in 

lacentiferous Animals, whether it be really urinary, ſince the 
Perforation of the Urachus is.leſs manifeſt in them, than in the 
glanduliferous Kinds. And as to the human Conception, I 
freely own, that I could never diſcover the leaſt Sign of ſuch a 
Canal in the Cord, by any tranſverſe or oblique Section, or tor- 
turing it a thouſand Ways. But the very ſame things happen 
in a „where, tho' I could by no means find out the Duct, 
I was convinced, th there was a Paſſage, by frequently tranſ- 
mitting Wind through the ſame. I confeſs, that | could never 
obtain a human Feetus incloſed in the Uterus, tho? I have diſ- 
ſeed the Secundines very frequently, and not a few Embryo's, 
where I don't, in the leaſt, doubt but blowing would have ſuc- 
ceeded as well as in the others. For I look upon, as Demon- 
ſtration, that Argument of Spigelius, which aſſerts, that Man 
muſt needs be furniſhed with an Urachus and Allantois, for this 
Reaſon, namely, that he is under an equal Neceſſity with other 
Animals, of having a Repoſitory for his Urine; this cannot be 
otherwiſe than true, as to all Animals provided with a Bladder. 

But Courveus has invented a pretty ſubtle Diſtinction, and 
imagines, that the Allantois belongs only to ſuch Animals as 
have a large Inteſſinum Cæcum, becauſe of the Cumpreſſion of 
their Bladder, which he ſuppoſes inſufficient to comfain its Li- 
quor, the Space being taken up by the Largeneſs of the Cæcum 

nteſtinum ; but in other Animals, where that Inteſtine is but 
ſmall, there is no need of any ſuch Membrane. | 

Now, I would adviſe Courveus to look upon the Allantois 
once more, and to meaſure the Quantity of Liquor contained 
in it, where he may ſee whether the Inteſtinum Cœcum, even 
in Subjects where it is largeſt, be of Capacity ſufficient to con- 
tain ſuch a Collection of Waters. Tis certain, that the Allan- 
tois of a Cow, at the End of Geſtation, contains ſome Gallons 
of Urine. Let him view the Bladder, either the human or 
that of a Dog, and conſider well with himſelf, whether it be 
more diſtended in theſe than in other Animals: His Eyes will 
convince him of the contrary. Therefore if there be any Col- 
leftion of Urine during the Time of Geſtation, it is neceſſary, 
that there ſhould be another Reſervoir for it; and yet, in a 
Bitch, not only the Cœcum is very ſmall, but the Colon is 
wanting, that the Bladder may have till farther room to ſwell, 
and does not require an auxiliary Membrane to diſcharge Part of 
its Office: But ſince we meet with an urinary Membrane, not 
only in theſe, but in other Animals, which have a large Cœcum, 
and a Colon, we have no Reaſon to believe, that their Pre- 
ſence or Abſence has any Influence towards cauſing any Altera- 
tion in the Structure, either of the Bladder or Allantois. Other 
Arguments may be drawn from the Liquor itſelf, which ſhall be 
reſerved for another Place. 

To conclude this Head, I ſhall add, that it is peculiar to this 
Membrane to have neither Vein nor Artery, that is viſible, in 
its Subſtance : This I lay down as its Characteriſtic; for theſe 
Veſſels diſperſe thetnſelves either into the Amnios or the Cho- 
rion, having nothing to do with this Membrane, or at leaft are 
inſerted into the Phcenta, or Glandules : And in a Mare, tho* 


ſome Thouſands of Veſſels, beth great and ſmall, are ſeen creep- 
ing towards the Chorion, and imprint their Traces on it, not a 
ſingle Branch can we diſcern to be directed to the Allantois, ar 
there to end ; but whatever it contains, is acquired. from the 
a Cow, it is here and there 
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Bladder. And tho* in the Fend of 


| with a few Capillarics near the Urachus and the 
Cord, this does not Aways happen, nor do they ever proceed 
the Breadth of three Fingers, but vaniſh in a very ſhort , 
The great Harvey writes, that this Liquor belongs to the Cho- 
rion, and is, at firſt, a hundred times the Quantity of the Liquor 
of the Amnios, but decreaſes by degrees. But I cannot forbear 
declaring, that I have obſerved the quite contrary, and know 
that hed len, which belongs to the Allantois, and not at all 
to the Chorion, increaſes every Day, and acquires a more and 
more urinous Colour, Smell, and Taſte, to the. very End of 
Geſtation ; at which time the Liquor of the Amnios, as he 
confeſſes, is almoſt conſumed. Py 
The Uſe of this Membrane is evident from the Premiſes, 
namely, that it is a Reſeryoir for the Urine 3 not can it be of 
any other Service in an Embryo. But if any one be ſolicitous 
about the Nutriment of the Allantois, becauſe I juſt now ſaid, 
that it was deſtitute of Veins and Arteries, he muſt underſtand, 
that this is an Accident common to it, with many other Parts ; 
for the ſame may be ſaid of the outer Membrane of the Uterus, 
as well as of the like Membranes of the Inteſtines, the Sto- 
mach, and CEſophagus ; as alſo of the Pleura, and the proper 
Integuments of the Muſcles ; which, tho” they have no con- 
ſpicuous Veins, muſt be ſuppoſed to be furniſhed with Canals, 
reaching from the very Oritices of the Veins, ſince, when they 
are inflamed in Diſeaſes, the | Blood-veſlels manifeſtly ſhew 
themſelves ; as, for Example, in a Pleuriſy and Qph 3 
and theſe Veſſels furniſh Nutriment enough for that 
Part, being not appointed for any public Office, diftin&t from 
the ſame. 
Having finiſhed the Deſcription of the Allantois; it will be 
r to take ſome Notice of another Membrane, which 


reſembles it in Figure, but is 8 for a very different Uſe. 
You meet with it in Dogs and Cats, ſituated under the Girdle, 
near the Divarication of the Umbilical Cord, where the Veſſels 
begin to ſeparate, and to take their Courſe towards the Pla- 


centa : It ſtretches itſelf out in Length in a fort of Cavity, 


formed by other Membranes meeting there for that very Pur- 
pole, is tied, or in a manner buttoned, to them at its Ex- 
tremities, by a very white cartilaginous Ligament. As to itz 
other Parts, it no-where cloſely adheres to the Sides of its Cavi- 
ty, but hangs almoſt looſe. In the Beginning of Geſtation it is 
large, and full of Humour, containing more than all the reſt of 
the Membranes taken together. It is very plentifully furniſhed 
with Veins and Arteries ; but, in Proceſs of Time, it decreaſes 
by degrees, till, being exhauſted of all its Moiſture, it becomes 
ſo exactly like the little Membrane in the Brain, called the Cho- 
roides, as to paſs upon the Unwary for the ſame, when taken 
out. The Humour here reſerved has nothing of Urine, but is 
ſomething very noble, which is ſpent upon the Fœtus in the 
firſt Wecks, by means of peculiar Veſſels: And this is obſerva- 
ble of the Dog-kind, and many others, to whom Nature has 
added a Membrane for Services of the like Kind, tho' it be not 
always of the ſame Figure. For, 

In a Coney this Membrane is large, and ſurrounds the whole 
Feetus, almoſt in the ſame manner as the urinary Membrane in 
a Bitch ; and, at laſt, forms a Cavity under the Phcenta, which 
ſeems appointed for the Urine. *Tis almoſt in the Form of a 
Half-moon, and, being inflated, reſembles the human Kidney, 
both in Shape and Size : It is variegated with Veſlels, which, if 
accurately traced, will be found not to meet in a Collection at 
the Placenta, but to deſcend to the Cord ; and from thence, 
perforating the Abdomen, to proceed to the Meſentery. 

But there is a Queſtion, of no leſs Difficulty than the former, 
concerning the Ingreſs of the Humour into this Membrane, 
which coinciding with another like Difficulty, uſually ſtarted 
about the Amnios, we ſhall treat of them both together. 

Our Account of the Amnios has been almoſt anticipated in 
our Diſcourſe on the Allantois, and needs no other Deſcription 
than ſaying, that it belongs to all, as well oviparous as vivi- 

ous Animals, and is always ſupplied with Veſſels from the 
Umbilicals ; the Liquor it contains is nutritious, and ſucked 
the Embryo, as was faid before. It remains only to inquire by 
what means it is convey'd thither, as into a Reſervoir, in order 
to ſupply the future Neceſlities of Fetus; a Controverſy 
ſufficiently perplexed, and which Harvey, as Courveus writes, 
quite — ed ; either becauſe he ſaw too much Difficulty in 
it, or none at all, Courvers himſelf, and Everbard, account 
for it by a Filtration through the Pores of the Membranes, and 
tell us, there is a Tranſudation of the Humour, firſt into the 
Chorion, and from thence into the Amnias. But theſe learned 
Men ſhould have conſidered, that there is not the leaſt Humour 
to be found between the Chorion and Amnios ; but whatever 
there is of liquid in theſe Parts, is all contained in the Allantois; 
and if there ſhould be any Filtration from thence, through the 
Membrane of the Amnios, it is but reaſonable, that there Id 
be firſt a Collection of the lame within the Chorion. This 
Argument is very well urged by Wharton de Gland. to 
which I will ſubjoin another, that- ſhall amount to a plain De- 
monſtration, as follows: In a Fœtus of the Horſe-kind, the 
hs —— is everywhere firmly connected to the Cho- 
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rion, and even contains in itſelf the whole Fœtus, with the 
Amnios, ſo that the Amnios ſwims in the Urine. I prove it 
to be Urine by the Smell, Colour, Taſte, and its Communica- 
tion with the Bladder by the Urachus. The Caſe is the ſame 
with reſpect to Dogs and Cats. Now I would aſk of Conrueus 
and Everbard, whether the nutritious Liquor muſt paſs through 
the Urine, and fo be mixed with it. If they will not grant this, 
there is ſcarce any other way but by the Umbilical Cord ; for 
n other ways of Filtration are ex- 

But as to the Umbilical Cord, it is doubted, whether this 
Humour be convey'd through its Veins into the Blood of the 
Embryo, and afterwards d the Arteries in the Am- 
nios 3 or, whether it deſcends by Jelly-like Subſtance of 
the Cord, and diſtils through the minute Papilke, or Afperities, 
into the Amnios. I harten is for the latter way, which, indeed, 
ſeems very probable to one who conſiders the Feœtuſſes of the 
Cow-kind, in which there is a copious and thick Jelly, and 
whoſe Cord is turgid, with a kind of glandulous Aſperities, in 
that Part which ſwims in the Liquor of the Amnios ; fo that 
one might readily conjecture, that this Colliquamentum was 
ſqueez'd from theſe Glands, But when I conſult comparative 
Anatomy, and examine the Structure of this Cord in other 
Animals, I am perſuaded the thing is quite otherwiſe. For in 
the placentiferous Kinds, there is no ſuch Plenty of Jelly grow- 
23 the N (eas hr Man, hn thin, —. = out in 
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every that ſees it, , In — Kinds — is no pd 
all, but Veſſels which ſpread over different Parts of the Fcetus, 
and enter it, ſome near the Anus, others near the Liver, and 
the uſual Place of the Umbilicus : Nor do they ever gather into 
a Cord; but when the Time approaches for Excluſion of the 
Chick, the Left Artery, and Hepatic Vein, periſhing, the reſt 
of the Arteries, with the Meſcatetic Vein, and the Inteſtinal 
DuR, are taken into the Abdomen, to ſupply the Vitellus: 
Now that the Colliquamentum of the Chick, with its Mem- 
brane, anſwers to the Amnios of viviparous Animals, is not at 
all doubted ; ſo that we may reaſonably conclude, that they have 
but one and the ſame way of receiving th Humour. 

It will, therefore, be proper ſot us to inquire, in what man- 
ner the Liquor enters the Cicatricula in an Egg, and extends 
the fine little Membrane by degrees, till, at! h, it becomes 
capable not only of a good large Fœtus, but of a conſt- 
derable Quantity of Liquor. 
| Whoever views this Cicatricula in the Egg, before Incuba- 
tion, will perceive it very minute, and ſuſpended in the Mem- 
brane of the Vitellus ; yet this ſo ſmall a Tenement entertains 
an Embryo, and becomes Day more ſpacious, till an 
entire Animal ariſes thence, ſhews itſelf. After two Days 
Incubation, as Harvey obſerved it, there will appear in it large 
conſpicuous Circles, as big as the Nail of the fourth Finger : 
Within theſe Circles, as the fame Author aſſures us, is con- 
tained a Liquor, extremely clear and refulgent, purer than any 
cryſtalline Humour, and appearing to be included within its 
own very fine Membrane, like a Part of the Albumen melted 
and clarified, He calls it, by a very ſignificant Name, Colli- 
quamentum, It increaſes continually ; and on the fourth Day 
preſents you with the Phænomenon of a purpliſh Border, wi 
a ſmall Line of a Blood-colour, which is continued to 
Punctum ſaliens, ſituated in the Centre, The latter Augmen- 
tations are the moſt conſpicuous ; but the manner how it 
increaſes, is a profound Secret. 

Whoever believes it done by Tranſudation, would do well to 
conſider, beſides the Arguments which are brought againſt this 
Opinion, from viviparous Animals, and which prove, that there 
is an A between the Motions of their reſpective Liquors ; 
I fay, beſides theſe Arguments, he would do well to conſider, 
how carefully kind indulgent Nature has provided for the 
Secretion of theſe Humours ; and how circumſpectly and wari- 
ly ſhe has, every-where, wrapt them up in fit and proper Coats : 

that if, at any time, a Tranſudation was to happen, it muſt 
be made, not thro” a ſingle Coat, but the Humour muſt break 
out from its Incloſures, and make its way into the Interſtices 
of two Membranes ; and then, at laſt, enter the Pores of 
another Covering. But who ever ſaw any Liquor between theſe 
Interſtices ? Or, to what Purpoſe did Nature uſe ſo much Care 
and Caution in ſeparating theſe Humours? Would it not, at 
leaſt, have been ſufficient, that they ſhould have been ſeparated 
by ſingle Coats, thro* which they might have cafily afterwards 
paſs'd ? Beſides, I would have the Abettors of this Opinion to 
conſider, that when Nature allows an Ingreſs into a Mem- 
brane, thro' Pores of this Kind, ſhe does not permit the Epreſs 
thro' the ſame Pores ; ſo that the Humour which entered one 
way, muſt go out by another, and paſs forward to another 
Membrane, which would render the thing void and ineffectual: 
The Ducts, all this while, which lead from Membrane to Mem- 
brane, are not as yet conſpicuous; nor are there ſufficient 
Reaſons ſuggeſted for ſ mg them; tis therefore incumbent 
upon us to caſt about, and look out for ſome more rational and 


ſatisfactory Hypotheſis. 
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What my own Sentiments are, I ſhall now inform the 
That minute Animalcule, which I imagine is generated 
in the firſt Conformation of the Egg, and lodged in the Cica- 
tricula, contains a ſpirituous Liquor in its Veſſels, 
or is preciſely the ſame with that which * ſo often 
iſtinguiſhes by the Name of Spiritus Vitalis, or the vital Spirit. 
This Liquor, uppn the Approach of Heat, takes up more Space 
than it did beſoke, and ſo paſſes off through the Extremities of 
the Veſlels ; and whatever Part either of the White or the Volk 
it falls upon, it colliquates and melts it. By this means the 
Part on which it falls, is render'd ſo fluid, that it is eafily- in- 
corporated with the above-mentioned Spirit, and together with 
it received into the Mouths of the Veins, which are not as yet 
red, and ſo paſſes to the Fœtus in greater Abundance than is 
requiſite, either to nouriſh its Body, or to ſaturate the Blood, 
by which I mean the fore-mentioned Liquor. The Blood being 
us impregnated with this __ depoſits it in the Arteries, 
which are inſerted into the Coat of the Colliquamentum, after 
the ſame manner as the Arteries are inſerted into the Amnios of 
viviparous Animals; ſo that the Coat of the Colliquamentum 
is not only diſtended with this Juice, but depoſits and lays up 
within itſelf the far greater Part of it as proper Store for-the 
Fœtus. Theſe things appear very plainly in an Egg, and un- 
leſs there be ſome 9 for a different Set of Occur- 
rences in viviparous Animals, I ſee no Reaſon why they ſhould 
not lik happen in them, | 
deny'd, but this Hypotheſis ſtands chargeable with many Diffi- 
culties, and lies open to ſome conſiderable Objections two of 
the principal of which I ſhall only conſider, fince I imagine the 
reſt ſo nearly link'd to them, that they muſt ſtand or fall ac- 
cording to their Fate. 

The firſt concerns the Mixture of the nutritious Juice with 
the Blood, which yet muſt be ſeparated from it, and afterwards 
received into the Stomach, in order to be reunited with the 
Blood, 

The other Objection reſpects that elective Motion of the Li- 

uor, which carries it to make its Ingreſs by the Veſſels di- 
— in the Albumen and Vitellus, but its Egreſs by thoſe which 
are diſtributed over the Membrane of the Colliquamentum. 
To the firſt it may be anſwer'd, That the very ſame Juice 
which ſerves for Nutriment in the Fœtus, was once intimately 
united with the Mother's Blood at leaſt, after it had W 
the firſt Concoction in her Stomach ; which granted, I don't 
ſee what Inconvenience will follow, if it ſhould paſs from the 
Mother's Blood into that of the Fœtus, and there leave what- 
ever is fit to be 2 converted into Blood, without 
any farther Concoction or Fermentation. The reſt may be 
repoſited within the Amnios, as Matter for future Nutrition, 
to make its Paſſage through the Stomach, and there to be di- 

eſted. This will appear the more probable, if we conſider, 
that here is no Retrogradation of Nature, or Degeneration of 
Blood into a chylous Matter, but a Tranſition of alimentary 
Liquor for the Support of an Animal ; which is no more than 
what happens in the Mother, both with reſpe& to the Humours 
of the 7 «pany and the Matter which forms the Milk. 

To the ſecond Objection I anſwer, That ſuch elective Mo- 
tions are found every-where in the animal Economy, with 
regard to the Diſtribution of Aliments as well as Excrements. 
So Milk always flows to the Breaſts, the Humour we ſpeak of, 
to the Uterus, Bile to the Liver, Serum to the Ir The 
Reaſons for this ſimilar Attraction, I am incapable o * 
but believe they are to be reduced to Pulſion; but it is ſuffici- 
ent for our preſent Purpoſe, that ſuch a Motion there certainly 
is, whatever be the Cauſe. 

From what has been ſaid, we may draw a Solution of an- 
other Queſtion, which has been lately ſtarted, concerning the 
Uſe of the fourth Membrane belonging to the Dog-kind. The 
Anſwer is, That the Liquor there collected is depoſited in that 
Place, as in a Reſervoir for the Uſe of the Fœtus. 

So much for the Membranes and Ducts. We ſhall add a 
few Words concerning the Humours. 

All the Humours, let them be as many as they will, or in 
whatever Animal found, are nutritious, except only the Li- 
quor of the Allantois. A great Part of viviparous Fiſhes emit 
an Egg of only one Colour, and including, as far as can be diſ- 
cern'd in ſo minute a Body, only one Humour. But the Me- 
thod of Nature in their Generation, I confeſs, is unknown to 
me. But there are ſome Fiſhes which lay an of two Co- 
lours, and conſiſting of a ſingle Albumen and Vitellus; as the 
Ray. The Eggs of Birds, tor the moſt part, include within 
their Shel three nutritious Subſtances, conſpicuous to the Eye, 
for the Uſe of the Chick, that is to fay, a Vitellus, and a 
double Albumen incloſed in Membranes. But after Incuba- 
tion, we meet with a fourth, formed from a Colliquation of 
the others; and, by Harvey, very properly called Colliquamen- 
tum, I ſay nothing of the Chalaza, which is not properly a 
Humour: much leſs are the Seed of the Cock, or the Prin- 
ciple of the Chick, to be fo accounted,- but only Props to the 

itellus, which is ſuſpended in the Centre of : But 
the Colliquamentum, though it appears to Sight as if it were 
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trans ſerr'd thither from ſome other Place, moſt certainly owes 
its Original to the Liquor contained in the Cicatricula. 1 don't 
here inquire, whether this be the Liquor which forms the 
Chick, or rather the Blood of the Chick already formed ; but 
we know, that from hence are extended Veſſels, which being 
affixed to the other Parts, eſpecially the Albumina, attract the 
attenuated Humour, and refund it into the common Recepta- 
cle, in the manner juſt now explained. So the tender Embryo 

on waſting his Proviſions, till the Albumina being con- 
umed, the Vitellus comes to be included in the Abdomen of 
the Chick, juſt before its Excluſion; and from thence by a 
peculiar Duct is carried into the Inteſtines, where it ſupplies 
the want of Breafts to thoſe little Creatures, and 'affords them 
all their Nouriſhment till the twentieth Day, 

In viviparous Animals there are ſometimes two, ſometimes 
three Humours. The firſt is immediately received from the Pla- 
centa into the Veins, and forthwith goes to the Uſe of the Fœ- 
tus. The others are alſo received into the Veins, but are after- 
wards diſtributed by the Arteries into the Cavities of peculiar 
Membranes. | In glanduliferons Animals, as alſo in the Swine, 
and the human Species, there is but one Humour, which is lodged 
in the Amnios: That this Liquor is nutritious, has been proved 
from its being the ſame as is found in the Stomach. It is thin at 
firſt, but in Length of Time grows remarkably thick, eſpecially 
in the larger Kinds. Beſides, there is found in all of them an 
Urine in the Allantois, of which I have given an Account. 

Beſides theſe, there is in Dogs, Cats, and Coneys, and per- 
haps in ſome other Kinds, a third nutritious Liquor. I have 
already deſcribed the Membranes in which it is included, and 
now come to ſpeak of the Thing itſelf. Indeed the admirable 
Variety in which Nature ſports, furpaſſes our Underſtanding, 
nor can I find gut a probable Reaſon why a third nutritious 
Liquor ſhould be more neceſſary for theſe Animals than for 
others. Rumination affords no Help in this Controverſy, for 
a Horſe is as much deſtitute of it as ruminating Creatures ; 
nor is eating of Fleſh to be regarded, for a Coney has it, 
while the Swine and the human Kind are without it, if Man 
is really to be accounted among carnivorous Animals, which is 
to be doubted ; for tho? after the Deluge he obtained a Licence 
for eating of Fleſh, he ſeems naturally conſtituted for living 
upon the Fruits of Vegetables, as appears ſrom ſacred Hiſtory, 
and the Structure of the human Body. He has neither Tecth 
nor Nails like thoſe of voracious Animals, nor any thing elſe 
in common with them. And as for the Swine, tho' he far 
well enough to feed on Fleſh, yet he is naturally more intent 
on turning up of Roots, and conſuming of Fruits, But what 
ſhall we ſay of the Coney, a Creature that feeds on Graſs and 
Herbs? I know not, for my part; and yet it might be ſug- 
geſted, that the Male Coney als almoſt conſtantly devour 
the young ones, if the Dam did not hide them; and, in 
reality, if the Coney be compared with the Rat or Mouſe, 
both of them carnivorous, there will be found no great Diſſi- 
militude as to their Membranes and Placentæ. But this is 
merely problematic, and too flight a Foundation for an Hypo- 
theſis, However it may be ſafely affirmed of theſe Animals, 
that they are next akin to oviparous ones, in which an Artery 
and Vein proceed from the Meſentery, and are appropriated to 
a particular Humour, But there is this Difference, namely, 
that the Vitellus, to which theſe Veſlels belong, is conſumed 
in the laſt Place, whereas, on the contrary, this Liquor in 
Dogs, Oc. is the firſt that paſſes into Nutriment; and though 
it be copious in the Beginning of Geſtation, yet before t 
Birth it is all gone, and not a Drop of it left in the Mem- 
brane. Hence, upon a right Computation, we ſhall find, that 
theſe Veſſels anſwer to thoſe of the Vitellus, and the Humour 
contained in them to the thinner Albumen ; for the firſt Hu- 
mour ſerves for Nutriment to the Embryo, and to increaſe and 
ſtrengthen its tender Stamina, till it becomes more firm, and 
able to digeſt a thicker Juice. 

However this be, we ſhall proceed in our Diſcourſe on this 
and the other nutritious Liquor, and ſay ſomewhat alſo con- 
cerning the Urine. This laſt is known to be ſeparated thro” 
the Kidneys and the Bladder. 'The others proceed alſo from 
the Blood, and very much reſemble its Serum. And yet they 
are ſo far remote from the Nature of the ſanguineous Serum, 
that being held over the Fire in a Spoon, will not coagu- 
late, as other conſtantly does, Nor will even the Colli- 
quamentum of the Egg itſelf concrete by this means, though 
conſtituted of Juices evidently liable to Coagulation : .So much 
do the Humours differ from themſelves, when conſider'd be- 
fore and after Digeſtions, Percolations, and other . 
Nature's Cooking. All theſe Liquors, in Diſtillation, afford a 
ſoft, ſmooth Water, very like diſtilled Milk; and this Proper- 

belongs to the Liquor of the Allantois as well as the reſt; 
8. as yet it remains in the mild State of the Serum of Blood, 
not having its Salts exaſperated and exalted, nor betray ing any 
Marks of a tartareous or ſaline Quality; even the very Nurſes 
obſerve, that the firſt Urine of Infants is not in the leaſt ſalt. 
But in the larger Kinds of Animals, while I was paſting this 


Juice through an Alembic, there ſeem'd to me to appear a 
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ſmall Crane of volatile Salt in the Head. Coagulations at- 
tempted by Acids, ſucceed variouſly according to the Variety 
of the Humours. The Liquor of the Amnios of the Neat» 
kind; after a Decoction of Alum injeted, exhibited but few 
Coagulations, and thoſe very tender, but of a remarkable 
Whiteneſs. The Juice of Allantois only became tutbid 
like Urine ; Spirit of Vitriol and Vinegar had leſs Effect on both 
of them, than Alum. | b 

There are alſo ſpontaneous Concretions in the laſt Months, 
which are found in both the Humours, but larger and more 
frequent in the urinary Membrane ; which was the very thin 
that formerly ſuggeſted to me an Occaſion for reckoning this 
Juice among the nutritious ones, as tho“ it did not paſs from 
the Bladder to the Allantois; but from the Allantois to the 
Bladder, and from thence through the Penis into the Amnios. 
But after long and'various Contemplations on its Colour, Con- 
fiſtence, Smell; and Taſte, in different Animals, I am convinced, 
that it is nothing but Urine, in all of them. But it ſeems to 
be conſequent from the Nature of Concretions, that the Urine 
of ſound Perſons brings off with it ſome of the nutritious 
Juice, which the famous V iilis very ingeniouſly conjectures 
to be the Matter of the Hypoſtaſis. This is done much more 
copiouſly in an Embryo, where the Blood is full of ſuch Cor- 

ſeles, and conſequently ſends off more with the Urine, 
which, after long Maceration in the Urine, concrete, and repre- 
ſent ſuch a ſort of Subftance. © * 

This more frequently happens in the Urine than in the Li- 
quor of the Amnios; uſe this latter undergoes continual 
Alterations, Part of it being ſtill conſumed by the Feetus, and 
the reſt mixed with new, ſo that the whole Juice is renewed 
in a ſhort Space of Time; whence it appears, that it does not 
ſtay long enough to form Concrotions. | 

But even here are alſo found adipous Coagulations, which, 
for the moſt part, adhere to the Membrane itſelf. Urine, on 
the contrary, tho' it has fewer Particles of this Kind, which 
are the Matter of the ſolid Parts, yet it preſerves them from 
their firſt Entrance to the Birth, and by a continued Con- 
coction at length condenſes them. | 

Not are theſe Membranes the Receptacles only of Liquors, 
but contain alſo a good Quantity of Air. This is abundantly 
evident to thoſe who are accuſtomed to difle&t theſe Parts, 
and frequently lift thoſe ſoft Membranes with their Hand, 
whilſt not at all diſtended, and find conſiderable Cavities be- 
tween them and the Humours they contain, which muſt not 
be ſuppoſed to be a mere Vacuum. Beſules, the Crying of the 
Child declares the Preſence of the uterine Air, without which 
it ſeems impoſſible for a Sound to be excited, Indeed I could 
hardly be perſuaded of the Truth of theſe Cryings, before 1 
had the following Relation from a very noble Lady in Cheſbire. 
This illuſtrious Ferſon ſitting with her Huſband, the Chaplain; 
and other Company, in her Parlour, after Supper felt a ſtrange 
Commotion in her Belly, which ſhook her Cloaths to ſuch a 
Degree, that it was perceived by the Attendants. She was 
with Child, and in the eighth Month of her Term. On a 
ſudden a Voice was heard; but whence it ſhould proceed, 
having no Suſpicions of the Unborn; they were at a Loſs to 
conjecture. Soon after, the Lady was ſeized with a ſecond 
Diſorder, and a viſible Concuſſion of her Belly and her Cloaths, 
and a Cry was heard as if it proceeded from thence. While 
the Company ftood wondering, and talking to one another 
about this ſtrange Event; the ſame was renew'd the third 
time with all its Circumſtances, and the Crying heard ſo plain, 
that the People, who were now very attentive, could no longer 
doubt whence it ſhould proceed. The young Lady, who was 
ſo audible in the Womb, is now living, and in a State of 
Health. I could not but believe a matter of Fact fo well at- 
teſted, nor avoid publiſhing it, eſpecially ſince it is of ſo great 
Moment in the preſent Controverſy. Guang this to be true 
then, I know not how to account for it, without admitting 
Air to ſwim on the Liquors within Membranes, when 
they were raiſed by the Head of the leaping Foetus, and ſepa- 
rated from the Superficies of the Humour. 
But why ſhould we account the Crying of the Child in the 
Uterus a Grodiey, when we ſo frequently hear the Chick piep- 
ing in the Egg, as well before the Shell is broken, as after- 
wards, the — {ill remaining entire? Needham de for- 
mats Fortu, 

Monroe in the Edinburgh Medical Eſſays, has a long Diſſer- 
tation of the Nutrition of the Foetus, wherein he endeavours 
to prove, that none of the Liquor of the Aux los enters the 
Stomach of the Fœtus for its Nutrition. 


From the Memiirs and Hiſtory of the Royal Atademy of 
Sciences. | 

The Amnios is a very fine, tranſparent, and ſoft Membrane, 

of an uneven Surface on the Outſide, but ſleek and ſmooth on 

the Inſide. It incloſes the Infant, the Navelſtring, and the 

Waters, is one of the Membranes that covers the Placenta, 

and ends at the Navelſtring, near the Place where the Veſlels 


ſeparate. Memozres de Þ Acad. Rey. des Scienc. 1714. 
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Wich regard to the Waters ineloſed in the Amnios, it is im- 
ble for the Child to ſuck theni in for want of Reſpiration ; 
ides, they are too clear, and too like Urine, to ſerve for its 


Nouriſhment. They are of Uſe in preventing the Weight of 
the Child, and the Inequalities of its Body from bearing hard 
on the Neck of the Uterus, in its Situation in the Uterus. 
They defend the Child from receiving Hurt when it moves, 
and alſo prevent it from adhering to the Amnios. [bid. 

Some experienced Anatomiſts have taken great Pains, tho® 

to little Purpoſe, and ſtretched their Imaginations to diſcover 
by what ways the Liquor 'of the Amnios is conveyed over the 
gn tmp ar 5 Exped 1 
| « Tawvry had recourſe to a new ient. He ſuppoſes, 
that the Cavity of the Amnios was full at the very — 
of the Formation, when as yet the Fetus had no Urine to 
tranſmit to the urinary Membrane. 
The Amnios being full, and the Fœtus grown ſtronger, the 
urinary Membrane begins to fill in its Turn; and the Amnios 
receives no freſh Supply, but keeps what it has in Reſerve, diſ- 
penſing by little and little what is neceflary for the Nouriſh- 
ment of the Child till the Time of its Birth. An Obſervation 
which confirms this Conjecture, is, that the Amnios is leſs full, 
and the urinary Membrane fuller, in proportion to the Ad- 
vancement of the Fretus. If this be not a Contrivance of 
Nature, it is myſterious and fine enough to deſerve it ſhould 
be ſo. Hi. de P Acad. Roy. des Scienc. 1699. 

Over the middle Membrane comes the Amnios, which ad- 
heres to it in all its Extent, and in fo cloſe a manner, as to 
require ſome Pains to ſeparate them. This makes me believe, 
that there is ho ſuch thing as Urine between the two Mem- 
branes, as ſome Authors have imagin'd; for if there were an 
Urine, which is diſſipated at the Birth, there could be no ſuch 
Adheſion between theſe two Membranes. Ihe Cavity form'd 
by the Amnios contains a Liquor, in which is the Fœtus with 
its Cord; ſo that the Amnios does not immediately incloſe the 
Child, as ſome bave aſſerted. AM, Roubdult in Mem. de I Acad, 
Roy. des Scienc. 1715. * 

AMNIS. See Aux. 

AMOlE, ah. Galen explains this moderate. But Hy- 
chius ſays, that 4%, amongſt the Sicilians, ſignified bad. 

AMOLY NN TON, «aur, from « Negative, and joavre, 
to pollute, or make dirty. Cælius Aurelianus, Acut. Lib. 2. 
Cap. 27. informs us, that this Name is given to à topical Ap- 
plication, which, if handled, will not defile the Fingers. 

AMOMI. Jamaica Pepper is thus called by the Dutch, 

AMOMIS, a Fruit ſomewhat like the AMomun; 
called alſo PsEUDAMomUM. See AMOMUM, 

AMOMUM: Tho' Diaſcorides has been very particular in 
his Account of the Amomum, the Moderns have not only 
been much perplexed in determining what the true AMOoMuUnM 
was, but arc not certain, that any ſuch thing as the Amomum 
of the Antients is now exiſting, or, at leaſt, known to. us. 

The Account which Dioſcorides gives of it, is thus: 
Amomum is a ſmall Shrub, that grows twiſting its wood 
Stem into the Form of a Bunch of Grapes, It bears a ſmall 
Flower, like that of the Leucoium, and Leaves like thoſe of 
Bryony. "The Armenian is eſteem'd the beſt Sort, which is of a 
Colour inclining to Gold, of a yellowiſh Subſtance, and re- 
markably fragrant. The Median is weaker, as growing in flat 
and watry Places. This is a%arge Sort, of a greeniſh Colour, 
ſoft to the Touch, of a fibrous Subſtance, and ſmells like Ori- 
rome: What comes from Pontus is of a yellowiſh Colour, 

rt, and not difficult to break, cluſtered like a Bunch of 
Grapes, full of Fruit, and very odoriferous. 

Chuſe what is new, and. white or reddiſh, not the cloſe and 
connected, but what is of a looſe and diffuſed Subſtance, full 
of Seed, and like ſmall Cluſters of Grapes, ponderous, ex- 
tremely fragrant, free from Worms or Mouldineſs, acrid, and 
biting upon the Tongue, of one ſimple Colour, not parti- 
coloured. 

It is of a heating, drying, aſtringent, hypnotic and anodyne 


It is 


"Quality, if apply'd in manner of a Cataplaſm to the Forehead. 


It ripens and diſcuſſes Inflammations and Melicerides. Uſed in 
a Cataplaſm with Ocimum, it 4 thoſe who are ſtung. with 
Scorpions, It is good for gouty People, and helps and miti- 
gates Inflammations in the Eyes, and alſo. in the Bowels, if 
taken with dry'd Raiſins. It is of Service in Womens Infirmi- 
ties, uſed either as a Peſſary, or by way of Inſeſſion. The 
Decoction of it is very propet. to be drank by ſuch as labour 
under Infirmities of the Liver, or 1 or the Gout. It 
is alſo an Ingredient in Antidotes, and the moſt coſtly Oint- 
ments. 
Some have got a way of adulterating Amomum with what 
call Amomis, which is a Plant, that reſembles Amomum, 
but has no Smell, and bears no Fruit. This grows in Arme- 
nia, and produces a Flower like Origanum. | 
In chufing ſuch Kinds of Simples as this, be ſure to avoid 
Pieces or Fragments, but take the whole Plants as they ſpring 
from one Root, entire with all their Branches. Dioſcorides; 
Lib. 1. Cp. 14. : 
From 
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From Pliny's Aceount of the AMoMUM, we can only infer, 
that the Berry-bearing Ever „which commonly goes by 


the Name of Amomum Plinii, is neither the true Amomum, nor 


the Plant which Pliny alludes to; and that Pliny did not know 
himſclf, what the Amomum really was. 

TheGrapeof Amomum, he ſays, is in Uſe, which grows on the 
Indian wild Vine, or, as others have imagined, on a Myrtle- 
like Shrub, an Hand's Breadth in Height. It is gathered with 
the Root, and packed up in ſmall Parcels in a gentle manner, 
being extremely brittle, The moſt valuable is, what has Leaves 
neareſt reſembling thoſe of the Pomegranate-tree, not wrinkled, 
and of a ruſſet Colour, The next in Goodneſs is, the pale- 
coloured ; the herbaceous is worſe, and the white worſt of all, 
which Colour it alſo takes with Age. It grows in that Part of 
Armenia, which is called Otene, and in Media, and in Pontus, 
They adulterate it with Pomegranate-leaves, and liquid Gum, 
to make it ſtick together, and roll itſelf up in the Form of a 
Cluſter of Grapes. 


= There is alſo what is called Amomis, which is leſs veiny, but 


harder, and leſs fragrant ; whence it appears to be another thing, 
or to be gathered before it is ripe. Pliny, Lib. 12. Gap. 13. 

Amomum is endued with the fame Virtues as the Acorus ; 
only the Acorus is drier, and the Amomum the better Di- 
reflive, Oribaſ. Med. Cell. Lib. 1 5: Cap. 1. | 

Salmaſius has, with a great deal of Learning, endeavoured to 
ſhew the Difficulty of knowing what the true AMomuM. of 
the Antients was; and to prove, that none of the different 
Plants which have been taken for it, was the antient Auo- 
MUM. 

Concerning Amomum, ſayshe, there is much Diſpute ; for it is 
not only doubted what it is, but whether it be really exiſting; for 
the old Plant of that Name, which we are fatisfy'd was for- 
merly in Being, has been eagerly ſearch'd after by our modern 
learned Botaniſts, but not found. In ſo doubtful a Caſe, it is 
however certain, that the true Amomum is not what is fold 
under that Name in the Shops. I ſhould much wonder, that 
an Aromatic, ſo noted and celebrated in former Times, ſhould 
be now out of Knowledge, did not I find, that ſeveral others 
of the ſpicy Kind, which were formerly of equal Uſe and 
Eſteem with Amomum, lie conceal'd at preſent under the 
ſame Obſcurity. It is much eaſier to tell what it is not, than 
what it is; for the latter is out of our Power, ſince nothing 
in our Times appears any-where which we can call Amomum, 


whatever may be pretended to the contrary, Julius Scaliger, 


in his Notes upon abs confidently affirms it to be 
what they commonly call the Roſe of Fericho, whoſe Want of 
Fragrancy muſt be imputed to the Nature of the Place where 
it grows, Many, before and ſince his Time, who were of 
the ſame Opinion, have been exploded by others; for, beſides 
other diſagreeing Characters, this Roſe of Fericho is tough and 
flexible = the Amomum, as Pliny aflures us, is extremely 
brittle. Hence there were two Sorts of it ſold at the Spicery- 
ſhops ; one whole, or in the Cluſter, the other crumbled into 
ſmall Bits and Duſt. And they bore a different Price ; for, as 
the fame Author affirms, the Price of the former was ſixty 
Denarii, of the other but forty-nine. Andromachus the elder, 
in the Compoſition of the Theriaca, calls it BeJpvo:y Ain, 
a the cluſtered Amomum, in this Verſe, which I read 
thus : 
Kal c, wi , N Bolgvirr]d dup 


«« And of Styrax, and Meum, and Amomum in Cluſters ; “ 
and ſo Damecrates, in many Places of his Iambics, as he is quoted 
by Galen, has BiJev@+ 7 apo, that is, Uva Amomi, the 
« Grape-like Cluſter of Amomum. ** So in the Author of the 
Poem upon the Phoenix : : 


— Uvamque procul ſpirantis Amomi, 


The Grape of the Amomum diffuſing diſtant Odours. 
The Words of Pliny are to be read, Amomi Uva in Uſu, ex 
Indica Vite labruſca; ut alii exiſtimavere, Frutice botruoſo. 
++ The Grape of the Amomum is in Uſe; it comes from the 
* Indian wild Vine, or, as others imagine, from a Cluſter- 
«© bearing Shrub. But none ever ſaid, that Amomum was 
the Grape of the wild Vine, or was of the Kind of the Indian 
Vine. Diaſcorides indeed ſays, that it had Leaves like Bryony, 
that is, the white Vine ; but none ever heard or read, that it 
was the Grape of a Vine. What they call the Grape in Amo- 
mum, is nothing but the little Branches of the Shrub, twiſted 
and interwoven in the Figure of a Cluſter of Grapes, and, as 
Dieſcorides, BiJevs ©, CU drileuriaatrypergy PIR « 2 
wooden Cluſter, complicated and rolled up within itſelf. 
Such exactly is the Shrub of the Roſe of Fericho, which is 
actually bo „or ſhaped cluſterwiſe, the lender Branches 
being twiſted up in Folds one againſt another, in manner of a 
Bunch of Grapes. But, for all that, the Roſe of Fericha is 
not Amomum ; it ſhould rather be # ie, 4 the Amomis,” 
which was harder than Amomum, had no Smell, and, accord- 
-. 4 Diaſcorides, was uſed. in adulterating Amomum ; to 
which Pliny adds, that it was not fo full of Veins as Amomum, 
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| Cw inthe Deſcription of Amomum, 


but hatder; and Dioſcorides makes it have a Flower like Ori- 
num. Nor i is the Flower of the Jericho Roſe much 
unlike it in Figure; but then the Roſe of Fericho has a Seed, 
whereas the Amomisz ing to Diaſcorides, has none. 
Pliny gives the Amomum the Leaf of the P te- tree. 
uam maxim lauaatur Punici mali Foliis fimule. ©* They ſet 
«+ the higheſt Value, 7 he, on what has Leaves like the 
„ fPomegranate- tree. hy does he reckon this among the 
Wo of the beſt Amomum, if Nature gave it ſuch a 
f? All the Greeks tell us it had a Leaf like Bryony : J/idore, 
one of them, ſays, Flore albo weluti Viola, Polits femilibus 
Bryoniæ. It has a white Flower like the Violet, but Leaves 
like Bryony.“ | | 
Pliny was deceiy'd by his own Ears; for when his Anagnoſtes 
Reader] happen'd to be reading x4AAisor i iv 'Appaarior xf eo 
Ty xy6e, the beſt is the Armenian, which is of à gold Co- 
„jour,“ he y fancy'd, that he heard 5ja0v0 or va 
Tm Th pla, ** like, or much reſembling the Pomegranate- 
„tree. Hence he came to render it, Laudatur quam maxime 
Punict mali Folits ſimile. The moſt valucd, Sc.“ He ſays 
nothing of the golden Colour of the Leaf; which is an Argu- 
ment, that the Words ſounded in his Ears like ig@{& or io:{@ 
Ty ß, [1i/azon or iſiaon te roa] reſembling the Pomegranate- 
1 tron,” 1 of xgv%o0 xb, [chryſrzon te chroa] <* of 
© a Colour like Gold,” Of this I don't in the leaſt doubt. 
It is a long time ſince the genuine Amomum began to be 
miſſed. The Arabians write nothing about it but what they 
tranſcribe Word for Word from the Greeks, They call it Ha- 
mama, a Word plainly deflected from AhEẽESrn ͤ ͤ Amomum.” 
otes no Arabian 
Authors, but only Diaſcorides, whoſe Words he tranſcribes; 
and Aviſena ſays no more of i than is in Dioſcorides. But as 
to that Paſlage in Dioſcorides, where he fays, that Amomum 
has a ſmall Flower «s Asuxeis, like the Leucoĩum; the 
Arabians ſeem to have follow'd another Reading, or not to 
have underſtood what was the Atuxiior, ©* Leucoium. The 
Tranſlator of Serapion gives us a' monſtrous Verſion, without 
any Explication : Habet Florem parvum, ſimilem Flori Plante 
ditte Locadan.”* It has a ſmall Flower, like the Flower of the 
Plant called Locadan.” Cremonenſis, the "Tranſlator of 
Aviſena, ſeems to have follow'd another as bad a Copy, when 
he renders, Et habet Florem ſimilem Flori Indo. Bellunenſis in- 
deed made a Correction of it in the Margin, by fimilem albe 
Violæ; but this he took rather from Dioſcorides, than from 
any Arabian Author; for the Arabic Words of Aviſena found 
nothing like it, but, according to the Edition at Rome, are to 
be mas ry Et ei Folium magnum Hared; And it has the great 
Leaf of Hared, the Arabic Word fignifying not a Flower, 
but a Leaf; and is ſoon after taken in that Senſe, where the 
Leaf of Amomum is compar'd to thoſe of the Vitis Alba. 
Aviſena ſays nothing of the Flower of Amomum in that Place, 
nor is Hared the Name of any Flower or Herb that I know of ; 
but comes from a Verb that ſignifies to dilate and extend, 
whence hared is bread and extended. Wherefore I ſuppoſe, that 
Aviſena ſays, that the Leaf of Amomum is great and broad, 
and like the Leaves of the white Vine ; for that is the plain 
Meaning of the Paſlage in the original Arabic, which ought to 
be thus render'd, Word for Word, Et ei Folium magnum, latum, 
et in ſimilitudinem Foliis Vitis albæ, And it has a Leaf, &c.”” 
There is no mention here of a Flower, for this was omitted b 
Aviſena, I wonder therefore whence the Tranſlator could 
out his Indian Flower, to be compar'd with the Flower of 
Amomum. Beſides, there is not the leaſt Syllable faid in the 
Arabic of the white Violet, which the Arabians call Cheiri. 
The Tranſlator of Serapion alſo renders the Word Hamama, 
deriv'd from Amomum, by Pes Columbinus, Doves Foot, 
which ſome were ſo fond of, that they did not ſcruple to 
affirm, that the Amomum of the Antients was the ſame with 
the Herb commonly called Pes Columbinus. This, among the 
reſt, was the Opinio of Garcias, a Man very little ſkill'd in 
Arabic, tho* he converſed all his Life-time with Arabians. He 


the tells us, that he was informed by a certain Few Apothecary, 


that Amomum was called in the Arabian I ongue Hamama ; 
but this Word ſignifies, when interpreted, no other than Pes 
Columbinus; nothing can be more wrong. A Dove, tis true, 
is called in Arabic Hamam, but Amomum has nothing to do 
with a Dove, or Dove's Foot. Garcias adds an Argument to 
confirm his Interpretation, which is, that he was preſented 
with a Branch of Amomum by the Per ſian and Turk Phyſi- 
cians, who officiated about the King N:zamoxa, which to the 
Life reſembled the Pes Columbinus ; and beſides exactly agreed 
with the Deſcription of Amomum, which is in Dieſcerides. 
Mere Fables! and all that is faid about the Pes Columbinus no 
more than Trifling, and nathing to the Purpoſe. I am at a 
Loſs, I confeſs, to imagine how the vulgar Herbaliſts came to 
hammer out this Word. I have heard, indeed, that fo the 
call a Species of the Geranium, which has the Leaf of the Mal- 
low. But the Herb to which the Frabian give this Name is 
ite another thing; for they beſtow it on the vi or 
3 of the Greeks, This is called by them rięel alba- 
mam 


AMO 


Deves, becauſe of the Greet Name 
tet ini iy de * from 


mam, that is, the Foot of 
Perifterion, e fs Tos reid, | 
02 Doves * to be much about it.“ 
to be call d by . Doves Foot, Apuleins Pſeudony- 
mus alſo calls it Columbing, Columbine, and fays it is 
pleaſant Food for Doves. Indeed an Arabian Botaniſt renders 
the 73 Tüte, [Periſterium)] in an old Dioſcorides, by rhai 
alhamam, that is, the Food ” Doves, There is mention made 
of this Hetb in Aviſena, Lib, 11. which he imagines to be alſo 
called hai alabil, that is, the Food of Camels, An old Inter- 
preter renders it Chaff, for what Reaſon I know not. Auiſena 

imſelf, I am ſure, fays it is an Herb that has Seedslike Grains 
of Myrtle: He uſes the Arabian Word haxis, which ſignifies 
Chaft, Stubble, or Hay. However this Herb is not abſolutel 
to be called Palea, ** Chaff; for the Word in Arabic gn” 
fies any Herb. Whether it be the Periſterium of the Greeks, I 
know not. It has a Virtue of mitigating Ulcers that are ſub- 
ject to ſpread, if apply'd, with Vinegar ; but more properly it 
1s not the ſame. re is another Herb, which, among the 
ſme Arabians, is called the Pabulum Cameli, or Paſtus Ca- 
meli, „ the Food of the Camel.” Garcias writes, that the 
Juncus Odoratus is ſo called. Scaliger on that Paſſage obſerves, 
that it is named in Arabic halaf A but I fancy he rather 
imagin'd that it was ſo from the Words of Garcias, than read 
the fame in the Writings of the Arabians. The ſame Garcias 
informs us, that this Juncus was called by the fame Arabian; 
Palea, ** Chaff,” or ſimply the Herb, in Arabic halaf. As 
for the Periſterium, the Arabian Herbalift is in the wrong to 
make it the ſame with that Herb which Avi/ena points out to 
be the Food of Deves, or of Camels ; for this is the Verbenaca, 
„ Vervain,“ of the Latins ; and is called Columbaria, and alſo 
Columbina, ** Dovewort,”” by the Latins of later Ages. The 
Arabians alſo ſaid hamama, and a very good Græce- Arabic 
Gloſſary has XA a, wegs fe, © Chamama, Periſtereum.“ 
This P ic Form is to be found in _—_ other Words ; as 
Curcum, Saftron, Curcuma, Turmeric, a Saftron-colour'd Root; 
Selach, the Bark, Selicha, ij ougryyis xacia, ** Caſſia cover d 
<< with the Bark. So Hamama is the Herb Columbaria, not a 
Dove, as is generally though by the Learned. This Noun dif- 
fers not in Pronunciation from Hamama, which ſignifies Amo- 
mum, but very much in the manner of Writing ; for this latter 
is written with an Elif in the laſt Syllable, but the other with 
a He marked with two Points, which carries the Force of Th. 
Hence then proceeded the Miſtake of thoſe who by Amomum 
underſtood to be meant Pes Columbinus. 

In the fame Græco-Arabie Lexicon or Gloſſary, you may 
read various Expoſitions of Amomum, which are a full Con- 
firmation of its being unknown even at that Time, "Apwper i 
pita 74 TW]agunns. = Amomum is the Root of the Cinque- 
<« foil.” Alſo Aua ire Ir unde, © xd Th niveau, 
Another Kind of Amomum is the Indian, which is the 
<< Branches of the Cinamon-tree.” This is an old Interpre- 
tation; for Avienus Feſtus underſtood T3 h, j, * Cina- 
<< mon,” in Dionyſius Periegetes, to ſignify Amomum. 


Ales amica Des largum congeſſit Amomum. 


4 The Bird beloved by the God x3 Had a large Quantity of 
« Amomum.” The Greek Poet has it, 
Habe oA eee dxngacior . 

«© They came bringing Leaves of pure and unmixed Cinamon.“ 
Heſychius, in his Lexicon, obſerves, that noir, 60 Amomum, 
« ſignify d alſo Frankincenſe,”” *Ajwpor ty Teis ovouadiais 0 
ABACUS. Amomum, in the Lexicons, is Frankincenſe.” 
The fame Author expounds x:y4uaper, = Cinamon,” by vo 
AiBarwriv, 783 AA,, two Words ſignifying Frankincenſe. 

Some are of Opinion, that the Amomum of the Shops is the 
Seed of an Herb, which in the Editions of Dio ſcorides is called 
by Miſtake Zioov, [Siſon] inſtead of Zire, which is the Word 
in all the antient Copies. Tiro oT5gudTO ac i Evgig Y- 
ere. “ Sinon is a ſmall Seed that grows in Syria.” The 
Gloſſe Iatricz on this Paſſage ſay Sivor ud. dewpdliy, 
vouxds aviow. ** Sinon is a Species of Aromatic like Aniſe.”” 

Lucan, Lib. 10. joins Cinamon with Amomum ; and in fo 


Hence it came 


doing, confutes thoſe who make to be the ſame with 
Cinnamon infundunt, nondum evanuit Aura 
recen: Eros eſis Amomum. | 


They infuſe Cinanion unexhaufſted* of its Odours, and 
„ Amomum freſh gather'd, and brought from the neigh- 
„ bouring Harveſt. ”” What, was it gather'd in ſuch Plen- 
ty, as to deſerve the Name of a Harveſt? Or does he al- 
lude to the Etymology of Amomum, as tho” it took its Name 
dd mA d metendo, from reaping ? ** Neither of theſe 
ConjeRures, to me, ſeems le But it was uſual with the 
Poets thus to ſpeak when they talked of Spices, as Quicguid 
metunt Arabes beneolentibus Arvis. „All that the Arabians 
«« reap from their fragrant Fields.” And in Propertius, odo- 
E. 2 Arabs Segetit, the Arabian Cultivater of the 
; OL. 1. 
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e ſcented Crop. For take cheir Spices to be their 
Harveſt ; whence Pliny * the Arabian Fruits conſiſt of 
ices, and even calls the gathering in of their Frankincenſe a 
arveſt,. Lib. 12. Cap. 14. where ſpeaking of Frankincenſe 
he ſays, Meti ſemel Anno ſolebat minore Occafione vendendi : 
50 uſed to reap it once a Year, when there was lefs 
« portunity of Telling it.” And by-and- by he calls it 77 
miam, u Vintage.” "The fame Author fays of Cardamom, 
Metitur et codem modo in Arabia, © They reap it after the ſame 
% manner in Arabia.” Meleager of the Juncus Odoratus : 


* Having reap'd the fragrant Ruſh.” But this is by-the-by. 
o return, 


Virgil ſeems to have taken Amomum for a Grape, and the 
Fruit of the Vine, in this Verſe : 


==» ferat et Rubus aſper Amomum. 


„And let the prickly Bramble produce Amomum.” The 
Bramble bears its Fruit in Cluſters, and the Poet would have 
the Bramble for its Fruit produce Amomum. *Tis plain, that 
he intended the Amomum ſhould be taken for a real Grape 
and Fruit ; but it is a Shrub, which, by the Implication and 
Conyolution of its ſmall Branches repreſents the Figure of a 
Cluſter of Grapes, and is gather'd with its Root, In another 
Place he calls it rium Amomum, Servius in one Place calls 
it a Flower, in another an Herb of a moſt pleaſant Scent. By 
Aſyrian the Poet means Median. Pliny ſays, that it grows 
in a Part of Armenia called Otene, and in Media, and in Pon- 
tus, Aru, „ Otene,” is that Part of Armenia which lies 
about the River Cyrus. What grew formerly in ſo many 
K. p now git = in Name. * 

eophraſtus ſays, t Amomum, in the Opinion of { 
was 40 ac tech out of India : Td Ii xagSdpojper x; eb 
ur bx Midas, & N if "rf Gr zar x; Thy vagder Car- 
„ damom and Amomum, ſome ſay, are brought out of Media ; 
others affirm, that we have both theſe and Nard from the 
% Indians,” Ovid, like a Poet, ſays, that the Bird Phoenix 
lives on dry Amomum ; therefore it muſt be a Native of Arabia 
or India, But Dioſcorides makes no mention of the Indian 
Amomum, nor does any other of the Antients beſides, Dioſco- 
rides, among other Characters by which the Pontic Amomum 
is diſtin iſhed from the reſt, deſcribes it as » Sdobyauror, 
«© not difficult to be broken.” Therefore the other Sorts of 
Amomum are Cuotgaure, „ difficultly broken,” This is 
directiy contradictory to Pliny, who ſays, that it is protinus 
Fragile, ** very ſoon broken ; ”” for which Reaſon it is gently 

leifurely made up with the Hands, that it might not be 
broken; for the P muſt be read thus: Cgrprturgue cum 
Radice, manu paulatim leviter componitur protinus fragile. 
% It is gather'd with the Root, c. Mention is alſo there 
made of the friatum Amomum, the crumbled Amomum,” 
which alſo was valuable. It was ſo brittle, it ſeems, as to be 
crumbled. But Dieſcorides writes of the Pontic Amomum, 
Te J Hesl Unoxippov, & waxgir, ad Iobgavror, pilgvads, 
neee xagri: ©* The Pontic is reddiſh, not long, brittle, 
6 cluſter'd, full of Fruit.” Wherefore the two former Sorts, 
the Median and Armenian, are Ivolgavsa, not brittle.” 
Ovid ſpeaks of the Powder of Amomum, a 


— et Amomi pulvere conde, 


and lay him in Powder of Amomum.“ But the 2 
is, whether this Powder was made of Amomum by pounding or 
crumbling. Caſſia and Cinamon were alſo 1 
by means of pounding only, not by crumbling I trita tantum, 
non friata |. 
an was fold by No Le * * 

Grape, but, as it appears, alſo in Powder. And per 
Pliny imagin'd, that this Powder was the Produce of 
crumbling of Amomum, from whence he conjectur d, that it 
was very brittle, os rather friable, Dioſcorides does not ſay ſo 
much as this even of the Pontic ; He ſays that it was not 
Suobgavsor, „ hard to break ; but it does not follow, that it 
was eaſily friable, becauſe it was not difficult to be broken. 

ny things which are brittle, are not friable. The Iyavrw, 
<< eaſy to break,” of the Greeks is different from their lulyu21o, 
4 eaſy to crumble.” I have no Faith in Pliny, being certain, 
A that RIP © be 
1. u or one ſingle Matter. From a preconceiv 
falſe O inion, that e ur 
of the Pomegranate- tree, ys, in aſſage t it 
was uſed to be adulterated with Pomegranate-leaves, and liquit 
Gum, that it might ſtick together, and roll itſelf up in the 
Form of a Bunch of Grapes. According to this Opinion, 
Amomum might be no more than a Parcel of Leaves 
bated and convoly'd, or rolled up. Yet Dieſcorides has ho- 
thing about the Leaves, and twas the Shrub itſelf, not the 


Leaves, that compoſed the Cluſter, Siryvs in kd, © the 
91939 
xeb 
the 


«© Cluſter conſiſts of the Subſtance.” 
fays, ſpeaking of this fame Amomum, u min ci 
Woke, | N 


2 1 
« the Cluſter or Bunch is of Wbod.“ So that this Cluſter 
2 of the ſmall ligneous Branches rolf d up within them- 
cs, | 
On the ſame Authotity depends the Aſertion in the ſame 
Place, that the Cardamom was like the Amomum, both in the 
Name, and in the Shrub; He might as well have ſaid, that 
the Cinamon too was like Amomum. For as to the Name, 


Cinamon [ Cinnamomum) is as much like Amomum as is / 


Cardamom, but neither is the Shrub of Cardamom at all like 
that of Amomum. Indeed if the Smell anſwer'd, and the 
Shape of the Leaves, there would be nothing wanting in the 

eruſalem Roſe to make it paſs for the true Amomum. 
hrub is about a Hand's Breadth in Length, ſhoots forth ſeveral 
Branches from its Root, which are reflected and conglobated in 
ſuch'a manner as to repreſent a Cluſter, which incloſes a Multi- 
tude of Seeds, as in a Spike, that ſtick to the ſmall Branches or 
Sprays, like Grapes in a Cluſter. fdore ſays, Amonwm Frutex 
eft in Syria et — naſcens, botroſum Semen reddens fibi con- 
nexum. © Amomum is a Shrub that grows in Syria and 
& Armenia, and bears a Seed connected in manner of a Cluſter 
„ of Grapes.” I have two of theſe Roſes now by me, which 
being compared with the Deſcription of Amomum, ſeem, to 
me, to repreſent it in a lively manner. *Tis certain, that of 
all the Things obtruded upon us for Amomum, there is nothing 
that agrees better with it. As to the Smell, it might be an- 
ſwer*d, that this is a Quality which depends on the native Soil, 
So the common Oenanthe, and the Attic itſelf, have no Smell; 
tis only the Cyprian Oenanthe, of which they make the Un- 
zuentum Oenanthinum, that carries a Fragrancy, Yet the 
Country of Pontus, which is colder than 7udea, produces the 
moſt fragrant Amomum, f api randy, © and that 
« ſtrikes the Senſe of Smelling.“ But this perhaps is not to 
be regarded; for the Median Amomum, tho* the Country be 
hotter, yet becauſe it grows in Fields, and watery Places, is 
of leſs Virtue and Fragrancy, as Dieſcorides informs us. As to 
the Leaf's not anſwering the Deſcription, the Fault perhaps 
might lie in the firſt Reporters. How many things do we find 
related in antient Authors, which are now diſcover'd to be 
falſe! For Inftance, the Malabathrum, according. to Dis/co- 
rides, is a Leaf that floats on Pools, and ſtanding Water, like 
an aquatic Plant. We have obſerv'd more Fach Miſtakes 
tſewhere. 

It would be Folly to affirm the Roſe of Jericho to be Amo- 
mum, eſpecially ſince there are ſo many things that might in- 
duce us to believe the contrary. "Thofe Antients would not 
have been at the Trouble to ſearch in Armenia, Media, and 
Pontus, for a Plant which every modern Traveller brings home 
with him from Fudza. They would, at leaft, have inform'd 
us, that it grew alſo in 7udza, but without Smell. Thes- 

hraftus brings it from India. T1/fidore writes, that it is found in 
ye but none of the Antients agree with him. Avi/ena has 
'gyptian inſtead of Pontic Amomum, by a Miſtake of the 
anſlator ; for what he renders, E. e/tSpecies Egyptiaca, © And 
«© there is the Pgyptian' Species,” in the Arabic is no more 
than, Et Species alia eft, & and there is another Kind.” It is 
not improbable, that this Roſe was ſeen by the Antients, and 
deſcribed for the Amomum. It would be KN but that it 
has Seed, which Amomis wants, according to Dioſcorides. 

In fo great a Variety of Opinions, ohe knows not how to 
determine, nor where to fix. Pliny tells us, that Amomum 
is extremely oo and friable : Dioſcorides, that it is ſoft to 
the Touch. The former gives it the Leaves of the Pomegra- 
nate-tree, the other thoſe of Bryony. Salmaſius, De Homo- 
»ym. Hyl. Iatr. Cap. i. | 

The moſt probable Account, however, of the true Amomun, 
is that given by H. G. Gamelli, as follows, from the Philoſo- 
phical Frinſattions. 

After T had ſeen the cluſter'd Bunch of Flowers of the Tugus, 
which ſome call Birao, others Caropi, and taſted the Kernels of 
the Grape, or the oblong Seed, and compar'd them with the 
Deſcriptions which the Botaniſts give us of Amomum, I be- 
came of Opinion, that the Tugus was the genuine Amomum of 
Dio ſcorides. | 

his Tugur is a Plant, ſometimes above a Cubit high, with 
Leaves like the Plant Taghac, or Bagonghanque, except that 
its under Part is cover'd with a delicate Down, and that it 
is more fibrous, longer, and fragrant. , At the Root of the 
Plant, or of the Stalk, from the very Middle or Heart of 
a foliaceous Stem, fprouts forth a Parcel of floriferous and gra- 
niferons Leaves, an Hand's Breadth and half in Length, in the 
Figure of a Cluſter of Grapes, having ſome Reſemblance to the 
itil or Bunch of Flowers of the Aromititum, adorn'd with 
very red ſmall Flowers, which are ſucceeded by Grapes, that 
run out in Length with a Neck, as tho' they were the Reliques 
of the Tube of the Flower, and are incloſed in a thin ſweet 
Rind, white they are moſtly, together with, the Seed, or 
Kerne, devpur'd by the Mice and the Birds, fo as that it can 
be had only in very ſmall Quantities. Thiit it was not com- 
mon in former Ages, nor grew in every Country, Virgil ſeems 
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to infinuate, by his promiſing, that A um vulys naſertur An- 
mum, the Sr ian Amomum grow every-where.”” 
| Theſe Grapes. commonly contaln five-or fix reddiſh oblong, 
unicqua), © aromatic,” fragrarit Kertiels, er Stones, leſs acrid 
than 2 9 vr the Cubebs of the Shops. Some of the 
Indian you omen uſe to thread them, ſometimes by thema 
ſelves, Nd e ihtermixed with Pearls-and Coral, and ſo 
make them ſerve for Carepi, that is, Bracelets and Necklaces: 
Others make theſt Kinds bf Orhditient of theſe Kernels, and 
the Seeds of Blninſci, by them talled, Maricom, or of the 
Arundo Lithoſpermos, which they call Tight, or of the Canna 


1 
The Florida, which is their Ticaflicas, or of the Piſum Coccineum, 


by them called Saga; and alſo of the Seeds of Amemontum, 
Baiang, and Calangs. But they wear the Kernels of the 
Tugus about their Neck on account of their Fragrancy ; be- 
fides, they are found by Experience to preſerve from Infection 
in corrupt Air, and to heal the Sting of the Scolopendria, [a 
venomous Inſet] if chew'd and apply'd to the grieved Place. 
The Root is like the Root of Tagbar, or Calamus odoratus, 
being infipid, and white in. the inner Subſtance; but wrapt up 
in cepaceous [ Onion-like] Coats of a very red Colour, a 
eridu'd with ſome Fragraney. I had an Account, by a Letter 
from Borongam, that this Plant bore another Fruit on the Tops 
of the Stalks, which had no Smell; but this I never ſaw. The 
Indians of Inde/tan aſſured me of the ſame, but I fancy they 
miſtook the Tachac [ Tagbec] for the Tugus. 

It grows in Borongam and Paranas, in Samar the chief of 
the other Iſlands, and in Leyte. And don't doubt but it may 
be alſo found in Lugzon, eſpecially at Silanium, in the deep 
Places worn by the Torrents. | 

N. B. The young. and tender Buds of the Flowers of the 
Tugus have ſome Reſemblance to the Pſcudo-Amomum of 
Garcias, which expreſſes a Dove's, Foot. But that nothing 
may be wanting to clear up the Matter, I have ſent with thele 
Advices the Figure of the Plant. Some will object, I know, 
and fay, that a Gheſtnut is better like an Egg, than the Leaves of 
the Tugus are like thoſe of the Pomegranate-tree, which I freely 
allow. But all that Dioſcorides Pliny have related of the 
Amomum, I think, ſhould be underſtood only of the flori- 
ferous Cluſter of the Tugus, when turgid with Seed, becauſe 
the entire Plant itſelf was unknown to them. For this Thyr- 
ſus of the Tugus will be found to be the little Shrub [the 
daprieud-, © TChamniſcus,” of Dioſcorides] about an Hand's 
Breadth in Height; to conſiſt of reddiſh-coloured Wood, or a 
ligneous Sort of Subſtance 3 that its Leaves and Flowers are 
like thoſe of the Pomegranate ; that it rolls itſelf up in the Form 
of a Cluſter of Grapes, or, as Barth. Merula tranſlates the 
Expreſſion of Dizs/corides, has a Fruit like Botruon; is full of 
Seed like fmall Grapes, contained under a carnous Tegument ; 
is very fragrant, of an acrid Taſte, and of an aſtringent, heat- 
ing, and drying Quality; with other Characters of the true 
Amomum, beſides the Reſemblance of the Pes Columbinus. 
It grows in Turcomania, a Province of Armenia, as Job. 


There are three different Plants to which the Moderns have 
affix d the Name of AMoMUM. The fuſt is the 
Amomum, Offic. Siſon, Mor. Umb. 14. Sin 7 994 
ridis, Hiſt. Oxon. 3. 283. Sifon vulgare ſive Amomum 
manicum, Park. Theat. 914. Siſen froe officinarum Amomunm, 
J. B. 3. 107. Mer. Pin. 113. Bot. Monſp. 242. Raii Hiſt, 
1. 443. 87155 Cordi, Merc. Bot, 69. Phyt. Brit. 114. 2 
Sinon, Sinnon, frve officinarum . Amomum, Chab. 98. Siſen 
guad Amomum officinis naſtrit, C. B. Pin. 154. Sium aroma- 
ticum, Siſon officinarum, Tourn. Inſt. 308. Boerh. Ind. A. 
57. Rai Synop. 3. 313; Dill, Cat, Gil. 139. Petroſelimon 
Macedonicum Fuchfii, Ger. 864. Emac. 1016. BASTARD 
STONE-PARSLEY. Dale. by | 
The lower Leaves of this Amomum are long and pinnated, 
or having ſmall Leaves growing oppoſite to one another on a 
common long Stalk, being about an Inch long, and not above 
half the Breadth, broader at the Baſe, and ending ſharper- 
pointed, cut in on the Edges, having a ſingle Leaf at the End 
of the Foot-ſtalk. They are of a bright-green Colour, The 
Stalk ariſes to the Height of two or three Feet, finely chanell'd, 
and divided into ſeveral Branches, on which grow the wr 
Leaves, but much leſs and finer; on the Tops grow ſmall 
Umbek of white five-kav'd Flowers, ing little ſtriated 
Seed, about the Bi of Parſley-ſced, of ar pleaſant, hot, 
ſpicy Smell and Taſte, p Bhs a Nutmeg, It grows in 
itches and Banks, and moiſt Places, flowering in Summer ; 
its Seed, which is the only Part ufed, being ripe in Auguft. 
The Seed is hot and dry, attenuating, and to open 
Obſtructions, to cleanſe the Reins of Gravel; it is diuretic, 
and promotes the Menſtrua, and is eſteemed to be Alexiphar- 
mic, and as ſuch is into Theriaca Andromachi for a — 
dangium to the true Amomum, Miller, Bot. Of. © | 
The ſecond is the 2 . | 
Amomun, Offi. Comm, Flor. Mal. 14. Plant. Uſu. 88. 
Barr, Icon. $573, Obſ. 1393. 27. Amomum verum, Ger. 
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. B. 2. 165. Chab. 125. Fetter, r. 
e 2 TRUE AMOMUM Bl. 

This Fruit is an Ingr 7 
times mixed with ſtrong Purgatives, to qualify them a little. 
Each Fruit is-divided' into three Cells, and is of a very pungent 
Taſte: It isbrovght from the Ph#;Spine Mands,” and is 
carminative, alepharmic, ſtomachie, Te. Geoffrey, 


It is meifive, and digeſting; it reſiſts Poiſon; it diſperſes 


Wind; it ſtrengthens the Stomach; it creates Appetite and 

Strength; and it provokes the Menſes. Lemery de es. 
The Amomum which is retkoned'a 

and which is u principal Ingredient in the Venice Treacle, gro 


on a Tree which bears the ſume Name with itſelf, the Leayes 


of which ate Tong, trait,” and uf a pale- green Colour; and 
its Flowers reſemble thoſe of the white — — | 
Fruit is pretty like the M ſcauime Grape in Colour; Bulk, 


very Top, and which ferves as 8 to them ln the inner 
Side of thefe Pods are found . e 
almoſt ſquare Figure, diſtinct and covered with Dender white 


Membranes. The Taſte of theſe Grains is ſharp and acrid, and 


their Smell extremely piercing and aromatic. 
The neweſt Amomum is always the beſt ; it ought to have 
its Pods round, of a whitiſh flaxen Colour, weighty, and well- 


filled: That, on the other hand, the Pods of which are black 


and ſhrivelled, are very little, or not at all, eſteemed. 


A great many People confound the Amomum with the 


greater Cardamoms, tho* they do not reſemble-each other in 
one ſingle Cireumſtance. Savary Diftionaire de Commerce. 
The third is called, | 
Amomvum Pixi, -Offic. Ger. 289. Emac. = Solanum 
fruticoſum- bacciferum, C. B. Pin. 166. Raij Hiſt. 1. 673. 
Tourn. Inſt. 149. Elem. Bot. 124. Boerh, Ind. A. 2. 67. 
Rupp: Flor. Jen. 37. Fruticoſum Americanum, diclum Amo- 
mum Plinii, k. t. 352. Amonum Plinii, — Pſeudo- 
capſicum, ejuſd. Parad. 431. Strychnodendros, J. B. F 614. 
Allis, Solani ſpecies ex Apemmino; 2 olanum 
ar boreſcent, Chab. 523. TREE NIGHT- SHADE. Dal. 
Its medicinal Virtues are eſteemed to be much the ſame as 
the common SoLanum, Night-ſhade, which fee. 
AMONGABRIEL, according to Rulandusy, Ao A- 
BRIEL according to Fohnſon, is Cinnabar. : 
AMONGEABA. This is the Name by which Piſe calls a 
kind of Grafs which grows three, four, or five Foot high, from 
Roots conſiſting of ſmall Filaments, much after the manner of 
a Reed. The Leaves are about a Foot long, beautifully twiſted, 
green, almoſt of the Figure of the Leaves of the larger Nut- bear- 
ing Palm, and a conſiderable Number of them on one Stalk. 
The Stalk at the Top bears an Eara Foot and an halflong, like, 
in Bulk and , to the Ear of the Milium, or Wild Panic. 
It is of an emollient Nature, either internally or externally 
lied: It ſupplies the Place of Mallows, and is beneficial in 
a Texesmvs, uſed by way of Fomentation. | 
AMOR, Love. It is no Wonder that Love has been 
eſteemed a Diſtemper, as it is productive of many Diſorders, 
eſpecially Madneſs, as Cælius Aurelianus obſerves very judici- 
ouſly ; for as Madneſs is generally cauſed by thinking too much 
of one thing, porn is more likely than Love to fix the Atten- 


- 


tion upon one Object. wp 

Beſides Madnefs, Love may, and certainly does, produce 
every Diſtemper which ariſes from a too great Laxity or Stric- 
ture of the Animal Fibres : For Anger, Envy, Jealouſy, 
the uſual Attendants on Love, brace up the Fibres, and render 
them too tenſe and rigid. Again, Joy, Complacency, Fear, 
and Grief, relax the 25 Fibres, enervate the Solids, and im- 
pair the Actions, whether Animal, Vital, or Rational. 

The Seeds of Love are, no doubt, planted in the Conſtitu- 
tion of every Man, and of every Woman, for Purpoſes condu- 
cive to the Deſigns of the Creator, and extremely beneficial to 
the Creature. For, beſides the great End of ſupplying the 
World with People, Love incites Mankind to Action; and 
r the little Difficulties with which it is attended, ſtimu- 
ate the Mind, and, in Conſequence thereof, the Body: Inſd- 
much, that if the Deſire, implanted in each Sex, of being agrec- 
able to the other, was removed, perhaps nd other great Jncite- 
ment to Actiot would remain, except Hunger: 80 that what 
Virgil ſays of Agriculture, is applicable to Love: & ; 


e 
acitem eſſe Viam voluit, primu 
Aovit agros, Curis acuens Me God” 


Nec torpere gravi paſſus ſua Regna Veterno. 


„ 
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mm rucemgſum, C. B. Pin. 413. Jonſ. D. 


rin. 
— — in the Theriaca, and is ſome- 


t ate hollow, and weep not, but appear as if were replete 
— of 3 


medicinal Drugs, O | 
ws" if n be ſudden, the Spirits are all in 
Z l 
e i Yard 
Shape; but it is not quite ſo full of Grains, and is "Teſs Jeicy : 
Its Pods, which have ho Peditles, are crowded together, and 
glued, as it were, on a lung Nerve, which they ſurround to the 
coloured Grains, of an 


| gies to the TERRA AMPELITIS : Tit, ſhores 


AMR 


ot pernieious, when ſo exceſſive as not to be guided and directed 
to a ject, and with Moderation, by Reaſon. 91 
Ie is no abſurd thing to reckon Love the AﬀeQions of 


the Brain, ſince it is a kind of Solicitude ; — Solicitude is art 


Affection of the Mind, when Reaſon is employed in a tireſome” 


Motion or Purſuit. ö ' 
Love is attended with the following Symptoms: The Eyes 
with Pleaſure. The Eyelids often twinkle ; other 
Purts of the Body maintain their Plumpneſs, the Eyes of Per- 
ſons i Love are contracted and funk. There is no Pulſe pecu- 
lar to Lovers, as ſome have thought, but it is like that of the 
Careful and Solicitouss When the Remembrance of the below d 
Oted is excited, either by the Hearing or Sight, and eſpecially 
Cone ion, and the Pulſe 
changes, and neither beats equal Time, nor with equal Force. 
Some are fad and wakeful ; others, who are not conſcious of 
their Affection, pine away in Sloth and Stovenlineſo, and a low 
Diet. But the wiſer Sort, when they find themſelves in Love, 
divett their Thoughts, and relieve themſelves by going to the 
Baths, drinking of Wine, Geſtation, entertaining Sights, and 
pleaſant Converſation. Some Lovers ought to be terrified ; for 
they who ate always at Leiſure to indulge their amorous 
Thoughts, will hardly get rid of that * Paſſion. 
would alſo be very proper to enter into a Controverſy, or 
commence a Suit _=_ ſuch a Perſon in Love, which may 
affect that State of Life, or Way of Buſineſs which wy <4 
choſen; for all Means muſt be tried to divert his Cares and 
Purſuits into another Chanel, Aginet. Lib. 3. Cap, 17. 
Ovibaſ. Synop. Lib. 8. Cap. g. 1 
This Method of curing a Perſon in Love, by ſtirring up a 
Law-ſuit againſt him, is likely enough to have its Effects; but 
I ſhould doubt whether a Cure of this Sort would be confiſtent 


with the old Maxim, which requires it to be performed ruto, 
cito, & jucunde. | 
Dr. 7 


ames Ferrard publiſhed à Treatiſe of Love, as a Diſ- 

temper, which was printed at Oxford, 1640. 
AmoR1s Poma, Offic. Ger. 275. Emac. 346. Poma majo- 
ra amoris, fruftu'rubro, Park. Parad. 379. Solanum pomi frrum, 


fruftu rotundo flriato molli, C. B. Pin. 167. Raii Hiſt, 1. 675. 


Hiſt. Oxon. 3. 520. Mala aurea, odore Py quibuſdam Lyco- 


perſicon, J. B. 3. 620. Mala aurea, 


» $25, Lycoperſicon 
Galeni, Tourn. Inſt, 150. Elem. Bot. 12 ks fad.” _ 
69. —_ Flor. Jen. J. LOVE APPLES. Dake. 
AM 1 * — is a Species of Solanum, bear- 
ing man winged Leaves, divided into ſeveral Segmen 
of a yellowiſh-green Colour ; the Stalk is branched into — 
Diviſions, on which, at the ſetting on of the Leaves, gr 
the Flowers, ſeveral together, each conſiſting of a ſingle Flower, 
divided into five Parts like a Star, of a yellow Colour, with a 
* Unbo in the Middle. Each Flower is follow'd by a round 
F — 9 as a Cherry, green at firſt, and of a yellow 
Red when full ripe ; in which are contained a great many flat. 
whitiſh 0 75 in a Juicy Pulp. It | Bo 4s in Gardens, and 
flowers in July; the Fruit is ripe in September, and periſhes 
11 256 o roſts. gi ogg * 
In eat theſe Love-a with Oil and Vinegar 
— Arp cb eaten here ; but they are ſeldom eaten wh 
us, — of the Nature of the other Solanums ; and therefore 
only uſed outwardly, in cooling and moiſtening Applications, in 
Inflammations, and Eryſipelas; and its Juice eſpecially is com- 
mended in hot Defluctions of Rheum upon the Eyes. It is but 
ſeldom uſed. Millor Bot. OF. 2 3 
AMORGE, «uipyn, the Fœces or Recrement of Oil. 
See AMURCA. TREE TIVES 
AMPANA. This is the Name in the Hortus Malabaricus 
for the Palma Coccifera, l Mas. The Nortu- 
gueſe call it Palmeiro Bravo Macho, © ES 
AMPAR, Amber is ſvmetimes thus called. 
MPELION, «uriao, Vines Leaves, or Tendriks, 
Hippocrates "recommends theſe bruiſed, and mixed with 
Honey, and made up, with Wool, into the Form of a heſſary, 
in ordet to promote the Menſtrual Diſcharges, or the Lochia. 
De Natura Muliebri, and de Morbis Mulierum, L. 1. 
AMPELIS, a Bird deſcribed by A/drovandus, and faid to- 
be delicate Food. I take it to be the Beecaficd,” ). 
AMPELITES TERRA, a Sort” of k Eatth, thus 
diese 0 UT e 
Tena Aurzirzs, Offic, Worm. Ampelitit' terra froe 


Metal. 260, Terra Ampelites frve” Phatmacitis, qua Medici 
* — e S Foſ 
1 is nus, Pin. 217. Carbo h. Furci- 
4 rk — Cat. Foſl. 2 Ampelitis, 
Calc. Muſ. 128. Gzhal. 28. CANNAY, COAL. ' Dole. 
I believe Cannal Coal will not diſſolve when Oil is poured 
upon it, which is one of the Characteriſtics that Diefeoride 


ore, ſeems dif- 
oA. lie 


nt from what we uſũaliy call CaxrAr: 


Ds 


"= 
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The Terra Ampelitis, by ſome called Pharmacitis, is found 
in Seleucia, a City of Syria. Chuſe what is black, reſembling 
ſmall (Oribaſius reads Hane, long) Pitch- tree Coals, that 
will cleave, in ſome meaſure, into thin Bits, and ſhines alike in 
every Part ; that, moreover, being levigated, will readily diſ- 
ſolve upon the Affuſion of a little Oil. The white, cinericious, 
and what can't be liquefied, is to be rejected. | 

It has a diſcuſſive and refrigerating Virtue ; is an Ingredient 
in Coſmetics for the Eyelids, (zaa>/Sripeez) and to colour the 
Hair. It is alſo uſed to anoint the Vines, at the time of their 
Budding, in order to kill the Worms which breed in them. 
1 Lib. 5. Cap. 181. 

he Terra Ampelitis is more medicinal, drying, and _ 

ive, has more of a biting, and leſs of a * "Quality, t 
the Terra Chia, Samia, or Selinuſia. Oribaſus, Med. Coll. 

Lib, 15. Cap. 1. . 
The Ampelitis Terra is alſo called Pharmacitis, becauſe it is 
more medicinal than the other Earths ; and becauſe the Coun- 
try Farmers, when the Spring comes, dilute it with Water, 
and ſo rub it about the Roots of thoſe Vines which have ſent 
forth Buds, that no noxious little Animals might approach to 
touch them. It ſufficiently ſhews its medicinal Virtue in kill- 
ing the Cnipes (Worms) which infeſt the Vines. No miti- 
ting or lenitive, but a drying Quality belongs to it ; for which 
Reaſon it is an uſual Ingredient in drying and diſcuſſive Com- 

poſitions. Aetius, Tetr. 1. Serm. 2. Cap. . | 

To ſupply the Want of Terra Ampelitis, you are directed 
take a little more than half the Quantity of Brutian Pitch, by 
Marcellus Empiricus, Cap. 7. 

AmMPELIT1s five Pharmacitis, is a very bituminous Earth, 
as black as Jet; it is divided into Scales, and is eaſily reduced 
into Powder; it is taken from a Quarry near Alenſon; there are 
two Sorts of it, one of them tender, the other hard ; when 
growing old, it pulverizes of itſelf, and they get from it ſome 

altpetre. 

It is proper to kill Worms, being applied to the Belly ; it dyes 
the Hair black. i 

Some call it Earth of Vine, becauſe, ng in the Vineyards, 
it kills the Worms which creep up the Vines. Lemery de 
Drogues. 

AMPELOPRASON. See ALL1uM. 

AMPELOS, d, is Bryony, according to Oribaſius, 
Aled. Collect. L. 13. 

AMPHARISTEROS, «ygpaciress. It ſignifies the Reverſe 
to AMBIDEXTER, that is, having two Left Hands ; which 
means being clumſy, or having a perfe& Uſe of neither. Figu- 
ratively, it imports unlucky, unfortunate. 

AMPHEMERINOS, «wonuiews rufe vg, a Quotidian Fe- 
ver ; that is, a Fever which brings on a Paroxyſm, or Fit, 
every Day. It is derived from dh, a Greek Prepoſition, which 
imports a kind of Revolution, and dhe, a Day. 

AMPHIBLESTROIDES, from 4p$ipÞanrey, a Net. The 
ſame as RETIFORMIs, which ſee. 

AMPHIBRANCHIA, «yp/Begy x14, from dup}, about, and 
Bed'y Xl. properly. the Gills of Fiſhes ; but ſometimes taken 
for the Fauces. The Parts about the Tonſils. 

AMPHICAUSTIS, &dugizevsis. This imports a Sort of 
wild or mountain Barley ; and, in ſome Writers, it ſignifies the 
PupendUuM MULIEBRE ; but I don't know that it is uſed in 
this Senſe oy any medicinal Author. 

AMPHIDEON, aht, the Orifice of the Uterus, call'd 
the Os Tince. : 

AMPHIDEXIOS, eug:Hif:G, the fame as AMBIDEx- 


TER. 

AMPHIMETRION, ejgunreor on. Galen in his 
Exegeſis, ſays „ in his ſecond Book of Epidemics, 
means by this a Sign which manifeſts the Condition of the 
Uterus.* But the Word is neither to be found there, nor in 
any other Part of Hippocrates. Foeſius thinks that the Word 
«a0idwnror, in the ſixth Book of Epidemics, Se. 8. Apb. 38. 
ſhould be dppruwirecor, and that Galen alludes to this 


AMPHIPLEX, «g1Tans, according to Rufus Epheſius, 
is the Part fituated betwixt the — Anus, and — 
Part of the Thighs. 

AMPHIPNEUMA, dupirveuue, from dpi, about, or 
around, and v inn, Breath. It y rs an extreme Diffi- 


culty of breathing, in Hippocrates, Epidem. L. 4. 
AMPHIPO dupinroncs, a Maid-ſervant. This Word 

S x 

but that it is uſed by Fppecrates Epidem. Lib. 5. But 


Caſe he relates in this Place is very remarkable. Servant 
of Dyſeris in Lariſſa, whilſt young, felt- extreme Pain in 
Coition, but at other times was very eaſy. She was never 
with Child, When ſhe was about fixty, ſhe uſed to be ſeized 
with exceſſive Pains, like thoſe of Labour, after Noon. One 


Day, having eaten in the Morning a large Quantity of Leeks, 


p 


ore ſevere Pains than 
ſomething 


ſhe was ſeized with | uſual ; and upon 
Examination, ſhe felt rough at the Orifice of the 
Womb; ſoon after this ſhe fainted, and, during her Fit, 
another Woman took from her a rough $ As as the 
Spondyle of a Diſtaff. After this ſhe and continued 
© OMPHISBAENA :mous Serpent, The Amphiſbena 
„ A Venomous $ \mphi 
and Scytala reſemble one another; for are not ſhaped with 
a thick Body, tapering into a flender 'T ail, but are of equal 


Thickneſs 8 ir whole Length; 
is puzzled to at what End the Head or Tail are fituated. 
The Amphiſbæna differs from the Seytala, in that it moves with 
either End forward, whence it takes its Name [ ay49i either way, 
and ga to 89: Galen ſays, the Amphi is an Animal 
with two Heads. They ſay, if a big-belly'd Woman ſteps acroſs 
this Serpent, ſhe falls in Labour and miſcarries. 

The Bites of theſe Creatures are hardly e, and 
much like the PunQures of Flies; whereore they are not mor- 
tal, but cauſe an Inflammation. like what ariſes from the Sting 
of a Bee or Waſp, tho' in a more intenſe D 3 ſo that 
what is good for the Stings of theſe Inſects, will be of Service 
here. Aftius, Tetr. 4. Serm. 1. Gap. 30. * 

The Colour of the Amphiſbena is a ſhining White, diſtin- 
guiſh'd with reddiſh Spots; its Checks are ſo , that they 
conceal his Eyes; and this Circumſtance hath made it ſaid, that 


it is blind. 


It is found in the Iſle of Lemmos; its Bite is dangerous, and 
requires the ſame Remedies as that of the Viper. It contains a 
great deal of volatile Salt and Oil. Its Fleſh, Liver, and Heart, 
are proper to excite Sweat, to take away bad Humours by 
Tranſpiration, and are a good Antidote againſt Poiſon. Le- 
mery des Drogues. 

AMPHISMILA, «4ug:ouian, from dei, on each Side, and 
oH, an Incifion Knife, A diſſecting Knife, with an Edge 
on each Side. Caftellus from Galen. 

AMPHISPHALSIS, «pgiopeasrs, from dui, and ogdanu, 
to wander. Focſius tranſlates this by the Words, Oberratio, 
Circumductio, Circumactio, Circumagatio. This Word, I be- 
lieve is peculiar to _— He uſes it in his Book de Ar- 
ticulis, to expreſs a Circumaction, or turning of the Leg, in 
order to replace the Head of the Femur, when lipp'd out of 
the Acetabulum. 

AMPHITANE, the fame as CRRYSOCOTLTA, which ſee. 
Caſtellus from Fallopius. 

AMPHODONTA, aug&dSu]a, from dp?, on both Sides, 
and 4%, a Tooth. This Word is uſed by Hippocrates in his 
Treatiſe de Arte, as an Epithet of Animals, to expreſs their 
having a Row of Teeth in 2 
PHORA, is a Roman Meaſure for Liquids, It is ori- 
gioally a Greek Word dypipogits, Iliad. 23. 2 . by a 

yncope, 4gogevs* it is ſo called from the two An or Handles 
for Carriage. It is the twentieth Part of the Culeus. It con- 
tained ſeven Gallons one Pint Engliſi Meaſure. Arbuthnot of 

Antient Meaſures. | 

AMPLEXATIO, or A The Alchymiſts call thus a 
kind of Union betwixt their Philoſophical Mercury, which they 
call the White Female, and by which mean us of 
Antimony, and the Red Huſband, by which they mean Gold. 
EO REES ne = 

nt. ; 

AMPOTIS, deb. It ſignifies properly the Receſs or 
Ebb of the Tide. But Hippocrates, who — of Cos, one of 
the Grecian Ii and muſt bore had my rtunities "4 
obſerving the Tides, very elegantly applies this Word to t 
Receſs of Humours, the Circumference of the Body, to 
the internal Parts. 

AMPULLA, a Veſſel of an indeterminate Capacity, and a 
— Form; for it muſt have a Belly like a Eottle, Jug, or 
rewet, in order to be an Ampulla. 

In Chymiſtry, any Veſſels are called ll, which have 
| Belles, as Cucurbits, Boltheads, and Receivers. 
* calls the firſt Appearances of the Heart, Liver, and 
Brain, in a Fœtus after Conception, Ampullæ from their Shape. 

AMPULLASCENS. The Alveus Ampullaſcens is the 
moſt tumid Part of Pecquet's Ducts, which convey the Chyle 
from its Receptacle, to the Subclavian Vein. 

AMPUTATIO, Amputation. | 

Celſus, who lived more than an Age before Galen, js the firſt 
Author who gives us a Deſcription of Amputation; and tho' 
his Surgery be, as is ſaid, taken from 2 and Aſclepi- 


ades, he quotes neither of them with reſpeR to that 
Hippocrates treats of a G and a Sphacelus ; what is 


putrefy'd, he ſays , muſt be cut off, but he does not deſcribe 
the Amputation of a Member. A/alepiades lived an Age before 
Chriſt &; we have nothing of him concerning this Affair, and 
do not know whether he ever performed the Operation. As 


De Articul. 4. Obſerv. 17. de Morb/Vulg. Lib. 2. Seck. 7. Epidem. Lib. 


F Daniel Le Cie, 
Life of Mithridates, that is to ſay, about the Middle of the 


"I | 
in his History of 'Phyſic, Edit. N 0 fays, that this Phyſician was in great Reputation at Rome, d wg Go 


„ ed LS . 
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uch might be ſaid of Herophilus and Eraſiſtratut, who acted 
: — +. We find then no R this Operation 
before Celſus ; however, we cannot doubt, but it was per- 
formed before. his Time, and that even the Manner of it was 
deſcribed in ſome Authors, whoſe der 8 loſt. . 7 Pro- 
babilit ration was never performed in e Times, 
nor o_ 5 0 the fifteenth Century, but on occaſion of an 
Arm or a Leg affected by a Sphacelus. It ſeems to have been 
done but very ſeldom, becauſe the Patients were always in im- 
minent Danger of their Lives, or, according to Celſus ||, died, 
for the moſt part, of an Hemorrhage, under the Opera 
tion. ; _ TR 
We are not to wonder at this; for Cel/us made no Ligature 
above the Place of Amputation, to compreſs the Veſlels, and 
prevent an Hemorrhage ; at leaſt, he does not mention it in 
the Deſcription of his Operation, which is as follows, Lib. 7. 
Cap. 23. An Inciſion is to be made with the Knife in thi 
<< Fleſh, between the ſound and the corrupt Part, as far as the 
% Bone, in ſuch a manner as not to do it againſt a Joint, and 
« rather to cut off a ſound Part than leave any thing unſound, 
„When you come to the Bone, the ſound Fleſh is to be drawn 
<< back, and the Bone is to be cut upon quite round it, that 
e jt may be perfectly bare (of the Perioſteum). This done, 
<< the Bone itſelf is to be amputated with the Saw, as near as 
eis poſſible to the ſound Fleſh ; then the Face of the Bone, 
e which was exaſperated by the Saw, is to be ſmooth'd, and 
<< the Skin is to be brought over it; in order to which, and 
<< that it may the better cover it on every Side, it ought to be 
'« lax, Where the Skin cannot reach, the Place muſt be 
„ covered with Lint, and a Sponge dipt in Vinegar muſt be 
«© bound upon it. The Cure muſt afterwards be managed as 
„ a Wound in which a large Suppuration is to be prevented... 
In this Deſcription we ſee no Means to prevent an Hemor- 
; and this is the very Reaſon why the Patients often dy'd 
by de Loſs of Blood under the Operation. But, what is ſur- 
priſing, we find no Method for that Purpoſe, in any Author 
who deſcribed that Operation, till the ſixteenth Century. 
Paulus Ægineta, Aviſenna, Guido de Cauliaco, ſay nota Word 
of it. This laſt, who lived about the Middle of the fourteenth 
Century, made two Ligatures, one above, and the other be- 
low the Place of Amputation ; but he does not fay, that he 
made them to prevent an 1 or ſo much as to take 
away the Senſe of Feeling from the Part. We may well ima» 
ine, that he did it only to keep down the Fleſh tight and firm, 

t the Inciſion with the Knife might be made with the greater 
Eaſe and Smoothneſs. We know not whether Veſalius uſed a 
Ligature to ſtop an Hemorrhage or not, becauſe we do not 
well comprehend his Deſcription. 

Bartholem&us Maggius, who wrote about the Middle of the 
fixteenth Century, and whoſe Works are collected by Geſner, 
made a Ligature upon the ſound Part, above the corrupted. 
They drew this Ligature very tight, to deprive the Part, in ſome 
meaſure, of Feeling ; but there is not a Word faid throughout 
the Whole, concerning Means to prevent an Hemorrhage during 
the Operation. He ſays, that Celſus made a Ligature above 
the corrupted Part ; but Goſh has not deſcrib'd his Operation 
in the ſame manner that Maggius reports it; and you fee, by 
the Quotation above, that he ſays nothing of that Ligature, 
Batallus, Phyſician to Charles IX. ſays, that in his Time they 
made three — ; one, doubtleſs, to take away the Feeling, 
tho' he does not expreſly ſay fo, and the two others above and 
below the Place of Amputation; but not a Word is faid of the 
Means to prevent an TA ge. 


Part, Surgeon to Charles IX. tells us, that when we are 


determined to make an Amputation, we muſt draw the Skin 


and Muſcles towards the ſound Part, and make a 1 juſt 


above the Place that is to be cut, with a ſtrong and Fillet, 
which, he ſays, ſerves, firſt, with the Help of the Aſſiſtants, 
to keep up the Skin and Muſcles in a raiſed Poſture; ſecondly, 
it prevents an Hemorrhage ; thirdly, it takes away the Senſe 
of Feeling from the Part. This is the firſt Author, that I find, 
who talks clearly of the Manner of preventing an Hemorrhage 
during the Operation. | 
' Pigray, Fabricius ab A 
Surgeons who came after him, put his Method in Practice. 
*Tis true, this Ligature did not conſtantly and totally ſuppreſs 
an Hemorrhage ; for the Veſſels bled more or leſs in Spite 
thereof, which was an Inconvenience, that ſometimes Fu A 
gered the Life of the Patient. 2 | 
The Sieur Morel, a Native of Franche Comti, who was a Sur- 
geon in the Army, and a 
urer Method of ing the Blood. In 1674. he invented the 
Tourniquet, as it is now uſed, by means wheteof, the Operator 
| has it in his Power, either wholly to ſtop the Blood, or let 
” — . +3 : : 


+ Mem! Acad. An. 172g. P. 11. 
- | Lib. 7. cap. 33. Sed id 
«© But this too is not d but wi 
« Fainting.” i 


utmoſt 


it run more or fs, as he thinks fie to 


, Hildanus, and all the 


Perlon, diſcovered a 


AMP 
1 
o compreſs the Fart. It 
takes away the Senſe of Feeling, ſo that the Patients feel none 
of thoſe acute Pains when the Fleſh is cut, and the Ligature 
of the Veſlels is perform'd, which makes them ſupport that 
cruel Operation with the more Patience ; an Advan to be 
reap'd but in an imperfect manner from the Method of Pare. 
| Defe& of x © Tourniquet, tis ſaid, is, that it pinches 
the Skin, arid cauſes very acute Pains, "This is true, when the 
Surgeon has not the Addreſs to accommodate it in a right man- 
mer; but with a little Care and Attention, and placing a Piece 
of Paſte-board at the Side of the Stick, that Accident is 
avoided. 3 
Another Deſect imputed to the Tourniquet is, that, tho' it 
events an Hemorrhage after the Operation, we dare not leave 
it on the Part, Wa it entirely ſuppreſſes the Circulation 
of the Blood below the Place where it is apply d, by which 
means that Part is in Danger of a Mortification, - Monſieur 
Morel did not pretend to make any other Uſe of his Tourni- 
— than as a ſure means for preventing an Hemorr 
uring the Operation, and till he had ſecured the Patient from 
ſuch an Accident by the Ligature of the Veſſels, which none 
had ever been able to do before. Beſides, it is very rare to ſee 
an Hemorrhage break out afreſh, when the Ligature is made 
according to the manner, of which we ſhall ſpeak in the Courſe 
of this Memoir aſter we have taken a View of the Methods 
formerly uſed in cutting the Fleſh, | e 
Neither Hippocrates nor Galen, as I faid, have given us any 
Deſcription of Amputation ; it would be in vain then to ſearch 
in theſe Authors for the Manner in which they cut the Fleſh, 
or how they ſtopp'd the Blood in the Veſſels. They have only 
left us, in — their Method of ſtopping Hemorrhages ; but 
have not told us a Word, in particular, of the Means of ſtop- 
ping the Blood in an Amputation. 
have been ſurpriſed not to find the Operation of Amputa- 
tion in Galen, deſcribes the Operations of Surgery in ſo 
r a manner. He wrote of a Gangrene and Sphacelus 93 
he ſays, after Hippocrates, that the corrupt and putrid Fleſh 
muſt be cut away ; but ſays no more of it, It appears how- 
ever, that this Operation was practiſed at Rome in his Time ; 
for Celſus, who was a Roman, and lived about a hundred Years 
before Galen, has deſcribed it, and practiſed it himſelf, or faw 
it done by others. Galen cites neither Phyſician hor Su 
who performed that Operation : He ought, at leaſt, to have 
cited Celſus, who muſt have been in great Reputation for Sur- 
ery ; but I do not ſo much as find the Name of Celfas in any 
e of Galen's Works. 
We have inſerted, in the Beginning of this Diſcourſe, the 
Deſcription which Cel/us has given of the Operation. We 
have ſeen, that he cuts the Fleſh to the very Bone, and does it 
in the quick, rather than in the mortified Part. He ſaws off the 
Bone, and brings the Skin over the Stump, and no doubt over 
the Mouths of the Veſſels, tho? he does not ſay fo. But how 
can that Skin be brought to cover the Bone and the Veſſels ? 
We don't find, that he takes the Precaution to draw up the 
Skin and the Fleſh above the Part, unleſs we are willing to ſup- 
poſe, that he would be ſo underſtood. Beſides, jt does not ap- 
pear, that he form'd a Label of Skin, as ſome Surgeons did at 
the End of the laſt Century ; the ng Þ ſo remarkable, he 
would not have. fail'd to ſpeak of it. He cut very near the 
mortify'd Fleſh, inter ſanam vitiatamque Partem, which was not 
the N is leaving a Label of Skin. He did not 
aſs a acroſs the Fleſh, and into the Skin, as it has 
en the Practice ſince his Time, in order to keep down the 
Skin tight upon the amputated Part, And yet it is plain by 
the Deſcription, that he intended. the Skin ſhould cover the 
Bone, and reunite with that and the Fleſh ; and in order that 
this might be done with the greater Facility, he left the Skin 
to looſe ; but this could not be effected without drawing 
up and railing, that Skin above the Amputation. But he does 
not ſay ſo much; his Words are only theſe ; Suprague indu- 
cenda Cutis, que ſub ejuſmodi curatione laxa e/Je debet, He 
took care to clear the Face of the Bone from thoſe Aſperities 
which the Teeth of the Saw might have produced on it, and 
which require Exfoliation ; and, in the 2 place, be applies 
an Aſtringent to the Veſſels, but mentions nothing of a Cau- 
tery, or Ligature of the Veſſels. Such a Proceeding would be 
contrary to his Deſign, which, in all Probability, was. to cloſe 
up the Orifices of the Veſſels, with the Skin and the Fleſh 
brought down along with it; and by that means to prevent an 
Hemorrhage, and unite them all together. He thought it ſuffi- 
cient to put ſome * or 1 1 Part where the Skin 
could not reach, and over all to apply a dipt in Vinegar. 
By this Method he avoided a . healed u = 
ound with great Expedition. This is exa&ly the Method 
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bf Verduin and Sabourin * Dutchman, and the other of 

Geneva, who, towards the End of the laſt Century, did both 
at one time ſet up the Practice of this tion, with leaving 
a Part of the Skin and Fleſh in Form of a Label, for the more 
eaſy covering of the Bone and the Mouths of the Veſſels, 
which they call'd the Operation of Amputation with a Label 
[Operation de V Amputation d Lambeau]. By this way they 
roomy a Suppuration, and alſo ſhortened the Cure of the 

ound. 

It were to be wiſh'd, that Celſut had explain'd himſelf more 
clearly on the Means he uſed to keep the Skin looſe, We 
find in our Times, that whatever Endeavours are uſed to draw 
back the Skin and Fleſh before they are cyt, we are not able to 
bring back the Skin over the Bone after the Amputation, at 
leaſt, not to keep it there with any manner of Facility; which 
obliged ſeveral celebrated Surgeons to retain the Skin and Fleſh 

n the Wound, by means of a Thread paſſed acroſs them. 
We ſhall take Notice of this, when we come to ſpeak of theſe 
Surgeons, who have deſcribed this Operation at the End of the 
fixteenth and in the ſeventeenth Centuries. | 

It a , from all that I have juſt now ſaid, that there are 
abundance of Obſcurities in the Deſcription of Celſus's Opera- 
tion. | | 

Paulus Agineta, who, according to Dr. Freind, lived in the 
ſeventh Century, is the firſt, that I can find, who, ſince Cel- 
ſus, has deſcribed this Operation, Lib. 6. Cap. 84. He does 
not want Obſcurity any more than Celſus, and tis not eaſy to 
diſcover whether he cuts in the ſound or ſphacelated Part. He 
relates the Manner in which Leonidas perform'd that Opera- 
tion, and ſays, that before ſawing the Bone, it was necefſl; 
to put a Linen Cloth, or broad Fillet upon the Part that was 
cut, to hinder the Saw from touching it, and ſo putting the 
Patient to Pain ; which ſhews, in ſome manner, that he cut 
in the quick Part ; and to ſtop the Hemorrhage, he ſeared the 
Orifices of the Veſſels with an actual Cautery. 


Aviſenna, who lived in the twelfth Century, adviſes N 


in the Sphacelus, to avoid an Hemorrhage, and to apply hea 
Irons to the mortify'd Part, that is left under the ſound, 

Guido de Cauliaco cut the Fleſh between two Ligatures, and, 
after the Example of Paulus, apply'd a Linen, or broad Fillet 
upon the cut Part, to defend it from the Saw: He then ſaw'd 
of the Bone, and cauterized the Fleſh with hot Irons, or boil- 
ing Oil. 

e/alius, who wrote in the ſixteenth Century, has given a 

Deſcription of this Operation, in a manner which is a little 
confuſed. He ſpeaks of a Ligature, but tis impoſſible to diſco- 
ver how or for what Purpoſes be uſed it. It appears, that he cut 
the Fleſh with a hot Knife ; but we can owy guek whether it 
were in the quick or in the dead Part. At laſt he applies hot 
Irons to the large Veſſels, and to the Fleſh, which he cauterizes 
till the Patient feels the Pain. This makes it conjectured, 
that he cut in the mortify'd Part, and that the Veſſels did not 
bleed afterwards; then he cauterized the Fore-part of the 
Bone, to make it exfoliate the more readily. 

" Bartholomeus Maggius, Cotemporary with Veſalius, cut the 
corrupted Part, and ſeparated it from the found ; and after he 
had fawed off the Bone, applied hot Irons to the Veſſels, and 
the Fleſh that was half corrupted, or dipp'd the Member in 


boiling Oil, alone, or mix'd with Sulphur, till it penetrated 
to the quick; and this was very near the Method of Guido de 


Cauliaco. 

Botallur relates the Operation in the fame Manner as Mag- 
gius, only makes no mention of the boiling Oil. But this Gen- 
tleman found it took up too much Time to perform the * 
ration this way; and beſides, in his Opinion, it put the Pa- 
tient to too much Pain in ſawing of the Bone, from which it 
was impoſſible to take off all the Fleſh that ſtuck to it, but 
that ſome would be mangled with the Saw, eſpecially when there 
were two Bones to be ſawed. He contrived therefore a Me- 
thod to cut off a Limb with one Stroke; a Method, he fays, 
the ſureft, eaſieſt, and quickeft, that can be imagin'd, For 
this Purpoſe he made uſe of two hrge Knives, like Butchers 
Cleavers, one of which was faſtened in a Block of Wood, and 

ced between two wooden Poſts ; the other was fixed in a 
iece of Wood, that flided up and down between the Poſts by 
means of Grooves, after the manner of the Machine uſed for 
driving Piles. The Member was placed between the Poſts upon, 
the under Cleaver, and the Piece of Wood, which was raiſed 
aloft, and charged with Lead to make. it the more ponderous, 
being let fall, the Limb was cut off in an Inſtant, by the Meeti 
of the two Knives, with very flight Pain to the. Patient. A 
Cautery was immediately applied to the Veſſels, and the He- 
morrhage was very inconſiderable. 

This Method has been cenſured on account of the Contuſion 
which the Fleſh ſuffered ; but principally for fracturing the 
Bones, which broke into feveral Splinters, and the 
Cure difficult, It was for this laſt Reaſon, I ſuppoſe, chiefly, 
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that this Practice was not at all followed, Batallus cites one 
Mr. Jaques, ſurnamed Regius, a Su » Who practiſed this 


CE with Succeſs, Hildanus y oppoſed this Me- 
Part, with Botallus, cut the Fleſh in the quick 


with a crooked Knife, and made uſe of a broad Fillet, cut 
in two, like P. A fineta and Guide de Cauliuco, to raiſe and 
cover the Fleſh, and defend it from the Saw. He then cut 
with an Incifion-knife, a little crooked, the Fleſh between the 
two Bones, when an Amputation was to be made of the Leg. 
After this he ſaw'd off the Bones, and then took hold of the 
Veſſels with the Forceps, called the Crow's-bill, ftretch'd them 
out, and ty'd them up with a double Thread together with the 
Fleſh, if any happen'd to be in the way. He then took off 
the Fillet, that bound the Limb above the Amputation, and, 
paſſing a Needle and Thread through the Lips of the Wound, 
* four Holes croſſwiſe, he drew over the Bones the Skin 
and Muſcles that were cut, tho” only fo far as till they were 
extended to the ſame Length as before the Amputation, not 
drawing the Threads too cloſe. If the Ligature of any Veſſel 
unloofed, Pari did not trouble himſelf to fearch for it with the 
Crow's-bill, for ſo he would never have found it ; but; without 
tying up the Member with a new. Ligature, ordered it to be 

a ſtrong Man, who preſs'd hard on the Part where 


graſp.d b 
the e of the Veſſels lay ; then he took a ſquare Needle well 


edg'd, four Inches long, and threaded with a good Thread 
three or four times doubled, and paſſed it into the Fleſh at half 
a Finger's Breadth from the Orifice of the Veſſel, and above it; 
then, carrying it round the Veſſel, he repaſs'd it below the ſame, 
and drew it out an Inch from where it enter'd. Between the 
two Ends of the Thread, he placed a ſmall Bolſter, and upon 
this he made a Ligature. After this, he apply'd Aftringents 
to the Wound, and dreſſed it on the fourth Þay. 

Par makes us obſerve, that in an Amputation of the Leg, 
he cauſes the Member to be held bended, becauſe after t 
Section of the Bone, it muſt be extended, that the Veſlels, 
which are to be ty'd, may the better appear. He ſays, be is the 
firſt who found out this Expedient. I could never conceive 
how it ſhould produce the Effect which he aſcribes to it: For 
as the Veſſels are united with the Fleſh which ſurrounds them, 
they ſtretch or contract together with it by the ſame Springs. 
Part, however, made Diſcoveries of greater Importance; 
for he was the firſt who practiſed Ligatures of the Veſſels in 
Amputation; and notwi ding the Fury of Gaurmelen againſt 
them, this Method has been found very ſerviceable, and has 
been followed. x 

I find yet more new Inventions of Par; he does not in- 
deed claim them for his own; but I have met with them no- 
where elſe, One is, that he is the firſt who introduced the 
Uſe of the crooked Knife for cutting the Fleſh, It does not 
appear, that Maggius, who wrote but a little time before Pars, 
uſed it; he ſays nothing of it in his Deſcription. I would not 
however pretend to be ſure, that it was never made uſe of be- 
fore Pare ; there is a Place in Botallus which may make us ſuſ- 
pect the contrary. In the Deſcription he gives of the Manner 
of operating in his Time, he uſes only the Word Cultro * 
in the Ablative Caſe, without ſaying whether the Knife was 
crooked or not; but his Commentator Jan Horne ſays, Cultrum 
intelligit inſtar corniculatæ Luna falcatom, He means ſuch a 
«« Kaiſe as is falcated like the horned Moon.” Botallus makes 
uſe of the Term Nævacula; but Hildanus, who uſed a crooked 


Knife, calls it alſo Novacula. 


The other new Invention, or Improvement, which I have 
obſerved in Pari 's Deſcription, is, that he cuts the Fleſh be- 
tween the two Bones of the Leg ; for this Purpoſe he made uſe 
of an Inciſion- knife a littie crooked. It is not certain, that Pars 
was the Author of theſe two laſt Inventions ; he would not 
have fail'd, it is probable, to have valued himſelf on their 
account, as well as the preceding, fince they were of great 
Service, and have been conſtantly ufed ſince that Time. 

There is ſtill another thing, which I don't find in any before 
him, and which he does not aſcribe to himſelf any more than 
the two laſt; it is this: After he had ty'd the Veſſels, be 
brought the Skin and Fleſh over the Bone, and held them 
there, by running two Threads crofling one another over the 
W. the Wound. This Expedient was doubtleſs practiſed 
in his Time, but it was of no Uſe, and even impracticable on 
ſome Occaſions, It was of no Service, firſt, when the Fleſh 
was cut in the mortify'd Part, becauſe the putrid Skin and 
Fad would, yot hear gon of the. Needle, but muſt 

away. . vecondly, they who cut in the quick, and 
8 hot Irons over all the Surface ol the l could 
make no uſe of it, becauſe of the Cruſt formed there, and 
becauſe the half-roaſted Fleſh would eaſily break our: And even 
they who made no * uſe of Fire at all, d themfelves oblig'd 
to diſuſe it, becauſe, when the Threads were drawn, tight, it 
cauſed much Pain, and excited an Inflammation. in the Part, 


which 
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which obliged them to cut the Threads ſooner than they in- 
tended. It could do no Service, if the Threads were not drawn 
ſomewhat cloſe z and Bandage alone was ſufficient to anſwer 
the Intention pi by this Method. 
Daniel Sennertus has deſcribed Amputation after the ſame 
Manner as Pari. E ; | | 5 
Pigray differs hot from Part, but in that he ſuys, when he 
could not eafily take hold of the Veſſels with the Crow's-bilt, 
his Manner was to cauterize them with an actual Cautery. 
Guillemeau is of the ſame Opinion; but beſides, he makes 
a Ligature of the Veſſek after a particular Manner. — oc 
the Skin above the Amputation with a Needle and Thread, 
which he carries above and beyond the Veſſel, and brings it out 
under the Skin a Finger's Breadth from where it entered, and 
by this means takes in the Veſſel and the Fleſh, which he binds 
tight by tying the two Ends of the Thread upon a ſmall Bol- 
ſter, put thete to hinder the Thread from cutting the Skin. 
This Method does not appear to have been followed by any 
but Dionis, who toc has made ſome Alteration in it. 
Fabricius ab Aquapendente, who wrote in the Beginning of the 
ſeventeenth Century, cut the Fleſh an Inch within the Sphacelus, 
after the Manner of Aviſenna and Veſaliun. By this Method, 
he ſaid, he avoided the Hemorrhage and the Pain. Afterwards 
he apply'd Fire to the Place till the Patient felt the Heat, and 
a Cruſt was formed upon the Mouths of the Veſſels. 


The Practice of this Method has at laſt been quit abandon'd; 


becauſe it is ſubject to ſeveral Inconveniencies. 
whatever Precautions you take to burn away all the mortify- 
Part which is left under the quick, tis to be feared there wi 
remain enough to produce a Corruption in the ſound Part. A 
ſecond Inconvenience is, that the ſphacelated and cauterized 
Part being ſeparated from the quick by Suppuration, there re- 
mains 4 Stump of a Bone, that ſticks out, and very much 
retards the Cure of the Wound, which is not eafily conſoli- 
Marcus Aurelius Severinius gives the ſame Deſcription of the 
Operation as Pari, but differs from him, in that he makes no 
Lizature of the Veſſels, but only brings the Skin over the 
Wound. He covers the Veſſels, and retains the Skin over 
them, the threaded Needles acroſs. The Inconveni- 
encies of this Method have been made to appear. p 
Gulielmus Fabricius Hildanus, after tying the Limb very tight, 
to ſuſpend the Circulation of the Blood, binds it down to a Bench 
with a Fillet, and draws over it a fort of a leather Sleeve, which 
may be cloſed at the End like a Purſe, He then cuts the Fleſh 
in the quick home to the Bone, either with a Razor, or. a 
crooked two-edged Knife ; he lays the Bone bare of the Perl- 
oſteum, and when there are two Bones, he cuts the Fleſh be- 
tween them with an 1 3 a little ＋ nv after 
which, he envel the cut wing the Strings of the 
Sleeve, and by —4 means pulls br Geng — raiſes it ** lays 
the Bone bare, and prevents the Blood that comes out of the 
Veſſels from covering the Place where he is to apply the Saw. 


firſt is, that 


Then he ſaws off the Bone, and, taking off the Sleeve and Fillets; 
applies an actual Cautery to the Veſſels, till there is a Cruſt 
form'd for ftopping of the Blood. 


What is peculiar in Hildanus is, firft, the making uſe of 4 
Bench, to which he binds the Member that is to be amputated. 
But this appear'd to be very uſeleſs, and might, poflibly, be 
troubleſome ; which was the Reaſon, that he was not follow'd 
in this Particular. In the ſecond place, he uſes a fort of Sleeve 
of Leather, which is alſo more troubleſome than uſeful, ſince a 
wide Linen Fillet, cut in two at one End, would with greater 
Eaſe and Readineſs anſwer the Purpoſe. Fi/danus alſo ſome- 
times made e an 
actual Cautery for i Hemorrhage eſſels, 
eſpecially ons the — was ſphacelated. But, according 
to him, a Ligature would be ſufficient, if the Patient were young, 
robuſt, and plethoric, in which Cafe he makes his Ligature ts 
Part. He is wrong in quoting Celſus, Galen, and Aviſenna, 
for the 2 a5 6 eſſels in Amputation; for they never uſed 

or Veſſels that were opened by Wounds, as I ob- 
ſerved before, | 

Hildanus brings the Skin and the Fleih, as far as poſſible, 
over the Bone, without keeping them reed fo Lond mad 
through the Skin and Penh ere iſe, which he difapproves for 
Reaſons above-mentioned. x 
Figier, who publiſhed his chirurgical Works about the Middle 
ry, made an Amputation, after the fame Manner, 
the ſame Precautions, as Pigray. Barbette did the 
wrote a little later than Vigier. | 
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orel invented for preventing 
3; but he ſound the Ligature ſo painful, that he 
uſe of an actual Cautery. In this Point 
for a Ligature of the Veſſels well made is lefs 
than an actual Cautery. Nuri adviſes us to 
which 9 11 and we Pf. 
is commonly uſed in Germany and Holland for ftop-' 
emorrhages, þ . 
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the eirculating Liquid. This Air is rarefy'd and 


cloſely followed Gor ae He is the firſt who ſpeaks 


Charrierre, Jobn-Baptift Ferdue, and Dionis,, have done 
nothing but copy preceding Authors in their Deſcriptions of Am- 
2 But Dionir gives us two new ways ws. the 

ood by a Ligature of the Veſſels. In the firſt, he ties up the 
Veſſels with a Needle and waxed Thread, and makes uſe bf a 
Valet à Patin, ¶ Nippers with a Ring] with which he takes hold 
of the Veſſel, and pulls it out from the Fleſh; he winds the 
Thread about the Veſſel, and after paſſing the Needle throu 
the Extremity of the Veſſel, ties the Thread, and faſtens it in 
ſuch a manner as not to be thrown off by the Pulfation of t 
Artery, In the ſecond Method, he takes two Needles thread 
in like manner with waxed "Thread; with one of them he 
pierces the Fleſh above the Veſſel, and having paſſed it through 
the Fleſh and Skin, he draws it out two Fi Breadth above 
the Amputation. With the other Needle he enters the Fleſh 
and Skin below the Veſſel, and pulls it out half a Fin 
Breadth from where the other Needle came forth-; he then lays 
between them a little Bolfter, on which he ties the two Threads 
with a Knot, and fo cloſes the Veſſel. This ſecond way differs 
not from what Giillemear ſpeaks of, except in that the latter 
uſes but one Needle. | | 
The Palet d Patin is a fort of Nippers, invented about the 
Middle of the laſt Century, and not much uſed at preſent. 
M. Garangeot, Maſter Surgeon at Paris, gives a Deſcriptian of 
it with a Figure. When that Inſtrument began to be uf 
there went over it a Thread with a fliding Knot. 
drew out the Artery with the Valet d Patin, and ty'd it with 
the Thread in a Knot, that could not flide, This Invention 
was fubje& to two Inconveniencies : Firſt, If the Thread was 
drawn a little too tight, to prevent its ſlipping, it would cut 
by degrees the Artery, which being is at its Extremity, 
would ſeparate too ſoon, and be followed by a new Hemorrhage, 
more dangerous than the former. Secondly, If the Ligatu 
was made a little too looſe, the continual Pulſation of the Flood 
would b puſh the Thread to the Extremity of the 
Veſſel, where it would RW Dionis was willing to remedy 
this Deſect by paſſing a 'T hread through the Veſſel, in the way 
that he firſt propoſed ; but this was too troubleſome a Method 
to be followed, and his ſecond was more fo, and beſides put 
the Patient to greater Pain, At preſent, they tie the Arterics 
after the Manner of Part, which is the moſt ſimple Method, and 
followed by all good Artifis: They paſs the Needle, ad 1 nid 
before, through the Fleſh which furrounds the Artery, and 
faſten the two Ends of the Thread with a Knot upon a ſmall 
Linen Bolſter. Dionis tells us alfo, that he could ſtop the 
Blood with a Button of Vitriol, which was practiſed and re- 
commended by ſeveral Su of the laft Century, 

Cyprus Vitriol, which is what is uſed to cauterize the Ori- 
fices of the opened Arteries, and raiſes a good Eſchar on the 
Place, does not ſo nu hu the Blood as an actual Cautery 


and Ligature. It muft Y, in order to inſinuate into the 
Pores of the Fleſh ; fo that this Remedy works but flowly. 
The Blood would foon break through the er oppoſed to it, 
if we did not take great Precaution, They who uſed this Me- 
thod, laid uated Compreſſes on the Button of Vitriol, and 
other was dog ny ro os Courſe of the Veſſels, in __ 
manner, that c a ight Bandage, the 
might be — upon the Veiel, ©” ; 

Servant muſt be fure to attend, in order to keep his Hand 
continually upon the Stump. We ought indeed to take the 
ſame Precautions in all other Methods ot Amputation; but this, 
in particular, requires the moſt careful Attention. | 

As to the reſt, we muſt avoid making ufe of ſtrong Suppura- 
tives, for fear of making the Eſchar ſeparate tao ſoon, and fall 
off before the Mouths of the Veſſels are entirely cloſed, and 
quite ſtoppꝰd up. | 

Here it wilt not be foreign to my Purpoſe, to explain the 
Acton of Efcharotics. I fhall give you my Conjectures about 
the Matter, which is full of Difficulties, as well as many others. 
I am always for running this Hazard of expoſing my Sentiments, 
becauſe it will doubtleſs engage ſome able Natu to examine. 
them with Attention, perhaps propoſe ſuch as are more 
probable, which will be received with Pleaſure, = ll 

We make uſe of two fort of Cauteries or Cauſtics in general 
which are, the actual and the potential Cattery. The aus 
Cautery is Fire, and all burning Bodies, as heated Tron, very 
hot Water and Oils, &c, When thefe are apply'd to any Part, 
their Heat es the Fleſh, where the Air is included jn 
nded to 

by the Heat. This violent Ex- 
and difunites all the Parts in which the Air is 
contained, and fo deſtroys their Structure. The expanded Air 


an extraordinary 


eaſily eſcapes the Pores and Interftices of the Pleſh, 
whoſe Contexture it has thus deſtroy d; and carries w * 
the ſane time, all the aqueous Particles contained therein; which 
is the Cauſe of the'drying up of the cauterized Part, and the 
EF ˙ nts” Ih very bor ONh; which 

» meten „ Ani „ Wich 
ane make ufe d . iter the l Bad ö 


, I make 
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make three Sorts of potential Cauteries, according to the 
Parts on which they act. The firſt act only on the Fleſh un- 
covered of its Skin, the ſecond on the Skin and the Fleſh, and 


the third only on the Skin. 


The Cauteries of the firſt Sort are Cyprus Vitriol, Arſenic, 
the Sublimate Corroſive, &c. Theſe make no Eſchar but in the 
Fleſh, and make none at all when apply'd upon the Skin. Cy- 

us Vitriol is what is commonly uſed to cauterize the Veſlels, 
wh Arſenic, and the Sublimate Corroſive, act too ſlowily, 
tho” otherwiſe they make a good Eſchar. 'T heſe Salts abſorb 
the Humidity which diſſolves them, by means of which they 
are introduced into the integral and extremely ſenſible Parts of 
which the Fleſh is compoſed. The Blood, which circulates in 
thoſe Parts, continually ſupphes them with new Humidity, 
which probably unites with the ſaline Particles in proportion 
as they arrive, which occaſions theſe Particles to penetrate more 
and more into the Fleſh, where they ſtill find new Humidity, 
which gathers about them; hence the Pores, which contain them, 
muſt be conſiderably inlarged, and the ſolid Particles, which 


wt compoſe the Partitions between them, are obliged to give way, 


and ſeparate ; by which means the Texture of the Fibres, which 
compoſe the Veſſels and the Fleſh, is quite ſubverted, and forms 
a Subſtance which is no longer Fleſh, nor capable of receiving 
Nouriſhment. 

The potential Cauteries of the ſecond Sort are of feveral 
Kinds ; ſome of them are liquid, others ſolid. The liquid 
cauterize the Skin and the Fleſh, at the Inſtant they are apply'd; 
ſuch are Oil of Vitriol, Spirit of Nitre, Aqua Regia; their 
Action is very quick. Spirit of Salt, and Spirit of Vitriol, cau- 
terize but flowly, and are ſeldom uſed alone, but in Con- 
junction with ſome metallic or ſaline Particles. Butter of An- 
timony, Butter of Arſenic, the Oil or * of Mercury, 
which proceeds from the Waſhings of Turbith Mineral, are more 
frequently uſed. 

lid Cauſtics are either metallic or ſaline. The metallic are 
Lapis infernalis, made with Silver or Copper, diſſolved in Spirit 
of Nitre, or Aqua- ſortis. 

Saline Cauſtics are in common Uſe, and properly called Cau- 
terien. They are made of Lime and Aſhes of Tartar, &c. 
They prepare them alſo from the Lye of the Soap-houſes, 
which is compoſed of Kali, Quick-lime, and Copperas, &c. 
But theſe are not ſo good Cauteries as the preceding. 

Theſe Cauſtics burn and cauterize the Skin and Fleſh, and 
produce an Eſchar, without cauſing any great Pain. 

In order to explain the Action of theſe Cauſtics, you muſt 
obſerve, that generally, all Bodies which have endur'd a ſtrong 
Fire, are Cauſtics. Some of theſe loſe that Cauſticity in 
cooling; ſuch are all actual Cauteries. Others preſerve their 
Cauſticity in _ which is the Caſe of potential Cauteries. 

Cauſtics of the third Sort act upon the Skin. Theſe are im- 
properly called Eſcbarotics, for they make no Eſchar ; it does 
not ſo much as appear, that they act upon the Epidermis, which 
remains whole and entire. I would not place them in this 
Rank, did they not work very en the ſame Effects as are 
produced by very hot Bodies, which remain but a very ſhort 
time on any Part. They produce nothing but Veſicles on the 
Skin, and for that Reaſon have the Name of Veſicatories. 

In the Number of Veſicatories are rank'd, 

Cantharides, which are of moſt frequent Uſe. 

The Ranunculus Tuberoſus major, F. B. 

The Flammula Ranunculus, Dad. 
The Flammula, Dod. pempt. 

The Flammula altera, Dod. 

The Flammula Jovis Surrecta, of Ger. 

Fabricius ab Aquapendente choſe rather to make uſe of this 
Herb than Cantharides, becauſe it occaſions no Diſorder in the 
Bladder, as Cantharides ſometimes do, in his 8 For 
my part, I never knew any ill Accident happen from the Uſe 
of them, tho* I have ordered their Application a vaſt Number 
of times. 

They alſo uſe very often the Root of 'Thymelza [Flax- 
ſpurge]. Petit in the Memoirs of the Royal Academy of Sciences 
3 
7 aving given the Hiſtory of Amputation, I ſhall proceed to 
ify the Operations requir d for the Amputation of particular. 
ts, as now practiſed, from Heiſter. | 


Amputation of ſupernumerary Fingers. 

Children are ſometimes born with ſupern Fingers, 
which are generally miſ-ſhapen, and inconveniently placed. 
Theſe Fingers are not all of was ſame Nature. Some have 
Bones and Nails; others want them, and appear to be nothing 
but carnous Excreſcences. If any of theſe are troubleſome, or 
deform the Hand, they ought to be cut off. If there are no 
Bones in them, the Knife is moſt convenient; but if there are 
Bones, a ſtrong Pair of Sheers will better do the Buſineſs, b 
taking off all together. Sometimes more than one of theſe 
Fingers are ſound upon the Hands of Infants, who are too in- 
fum and tender to bear immediately the Repetition of ſuch an 


7 . 
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Operation, and the Pain attending it. In this Ciſe it is ſaſeſtj 
after the Exciſion of one Finger, to allow ſo long an Interval; 
that the Wound ſhall be entirely heal'd before you proceed to 
amputate the other. 'T he Flux of Blood is eaſily ſtopp'd with 
Lint and Compreſles, either dry, or wet with Spirits of Wine, 
and the Wound is readily healed with a Vulnerary Balſam, as 
other Wounds, It will not be foreign to the Purpoſe to men- 
tion here, in few Words, a Caſe of this Kind, which I myſelf 
was concerned in. An Infant about three Months old had a 
very long preternatural Finger growing to the Thumb, (See 
Tab. 3. Fig. 15.) and had a ſtrong Bone in it; but inſtead of 
a Nail at the Fal, a Subſtance like a Cock's Spur protruded. 
I made an Inciſion quite round the Integuments, and then with 
a Pair of Sheers took off the Bone; this done, I ſtopp'd the 
Bleeding with Lint, and Comprelies wetted with Spirits of 
Wine, and dreſs'd the Wound with a Vulnerary Balſam, which 
ſoon heal'd it. I could here produce many Inſtances of Cures 
of this Kind, which I have performed both in the Hands and 
Feet ; but one Caſe is ſufficient, as the others are much of the 
ſame Kind, and the ſame Method of Cure was obſerved in all. 


Amputation of the Fingers. 


The Fingers require Amputation, when they are ſo lacerated 
or bruiſed by Bullets, or other hard Bodies, that they cannot 
be reſtored to their former State; or are totally mortified ; or 
being indurated, or affected with a Caries; or Cancer, cannot 
be cur'd by other Treatment. 

But Surgeons ſhould be very careful not to cut off any 
bruiſed or Faftur'd Fingers, whilſt there remain any Hopes of 
ſaving them: Therefore if the Fingers are only moderately 
broken, or gangren'd, let ſome ſpirituous and reſolving Fo- 
mentation be judiciouſly apply'd, in order to prevent their far- 
ther Corruption; and — the Fragments of the Bones be care- 
fully replac'd, and treated in the manner directed for Fractures. 
if any Parts of the Fingers are fo much fractur'd as to be 
almoſt entirely divided from the reſt of the Hand, in this Caſe 
they may immediately be ſeparated from it with the Knife or 
Sheers. The fame Rule is to be obſerv'd when a Finger is 
totally mortified ; for a Delay, at ſuch a Juncture, would be 
attended with great Danger. | 

But if a Finger ſhould be cut, by a ſharp Inſtrument, almoſt 
off, if the Wound is freſh, however bad, it will be then better 
to replace it in its former Situation, than wholly to divide it ; 
and even if the Part is quite divided from the Hand, provided 
the Wound is oblique, it will be prudent to fix it in its proper 
Situation, and to try by Degrees to unite it: For it is better to 
attempt a Union of the Parts this way, tho' your Labour may 
ſometimes be in vain, than raſhly to deſtroy all Hopes, by cut- 
ing off the Finger, which perhaps might have been ſav'd. 
eaſter 7 an Inſtance of a Butcher's Wife, who entirely 
cut off a Finger, by an oblique Wound, with a Cleaver ; ſhe 
immediately replac'd it, and ſecur'd it with Bandage, and it 
united without farther Applications. 

Amputation of the Fingers is perform'd three ways : 
Firſt, With the ſharp Forceps, or, which is preferable, eſpe- 
cially in Children, with a ſtrong Pair of Sheers. 

r, ſecondly, with the Chiſel and Mallet, by which the 
Part is very readily cut off at one Blow (See Tab. 33. Fig. 17.): 
This Operation I have performed ſeveral times in cancerated 
and cariated Fingers; and alſo when the Bone has been cor- 
rupted. Reoonhuy/en, in a Spina Ventoſa, alſo has done the 
ſame upon a ſcirrhous great Toe with Succeſs, whatever ſome 
People may think to the contrary. 

r, thirdly, a mortified Finger is to be taken off with a 
Knife at the Joint, leaving Skin enough to cover the End of 
the Bone. This Method of Amputating is preferable to both 
the other, as the Work is done without any Danger of ſplin 
tering the Bones, and thereby cauſing another Caries, By 
this Method I have frequently. cut off the Fingers, Thumbs, 
and Toes, even of old and decrepit People, where the Bones 
have been wholly carious, at their Articulations with the meta- 
carpal or metatarſal Bones, and have made a perfect Cure. 
However incommodious this way of Amputating may ſeem to 
ſome, who imagine the Skin will not grow over the Cartilage 
without a great deal of Difficulty, if at all, yet I have never 
found it ſo. But this Inconvenience may be avoided, by not 
only drawing back: ſtrongly the Skin before you make the Inci- 
fiog, but by taking off with a Knife the ilage at the End 
of the metacarpal or metatarſal Bones; for by ſo doing, they 
will more eaſily unite and grow together. The Finger being 
cut off, the Wound muſt be dreſs'd with Lint, and bound up 
with Compreſs and Roller. If the Patient is full of Blood, let 
a few Ounces run from the Wound before you bind it up; for 
after this there will be little Danger of a freſh Hemorrhage, 
and indeed I never remember one to have happen'd after it. If 
two Joints of: the ſame Finger are mortified with Part of the 
third, it will then be better to cut away with a' Chiſel the cor- 
rupted Part only, than by a more — Inciſion to m__ Neg 


AM P 
Whole with a Knife from the metacarpal Bone. But if a Mor- 
tification has ſeia d the whole Finger, or Toe, it muſt be am- 
putated in the Joint, leaving a ſufficient Portion of the Skin, 


Of the Amputation of the Hands, Arms, and Humerus. 


Amongſt chirurgical Operations the Amputation of the Arms 
and r the moſt cruel and terrible, and this not 
without Reaſon ; notwithſtanding, in ſome Caſes, it is found 
neceſſary for the Preſervation of the Patient's Life. For when 
a Mortification has ſeiz'd upon the whole Member, and de- 
ſtroys even the Muſcles ; or when both Bones and Muſcles are 
corrupted, after a Fracture; or when an incurable Caries, or 
Spina Ventoſa, affects the Member; or when the Brachial, 
or eſpecially the large Crural Artery, is ſo much wounded, that 
the Blood cannot be ſtopt: In theſe Caſes you will ſcarcely be 
able to ſave the Patient's Life without taking off the Limb; 
nor will that always do it. Laſtly, it muſt be perform'd in 
Limbs, eſpecially the Hands, when render'd monſtrous, by a 
Spina Ventoſa, or any other Cauſe, eſpecially if they are v 
painful. Marcus Aurelius Severinus, in his Treatiſe de A/ 
ceſſibus, Bidloo, in his Exercitationes, and Ruyſch, give ſome 

ſes of this Kind, In the mean time let me ſeriouſly admo- 
niſh the Surgeons, never to undertake an Amputation of this 
Kind raſhly, and without the Counſel and Aſſiſtance of other 
prudent Phyſicians and — leſt | 
afterwards be accus'd of Cruelty, Raſhneſs, or Imprudence. 
But that it may appear more plain how Operations of this 
Sort muſt be perform'd, it will not be amiſs to treat them in a 

ular Order. I will therefore begin with the Hand. 

he Hand may be amputated at one Blow, as was formerly 

practiſed, by placing a ſtrong and ſharp Chiſel near the Wriſt, 
and with a heavy t driving it through. But this way of 
Amputating is not only very hazardous, but alſo very pernicious. 
For there is always Danger, leſt the Bones of the Wriſt or 
Cubit, by the Violence of the Blow, ſhould be ſhiyered or 
broken, and the Patient thereby expos'd to very great Inconve- 
niencies. 

Fabricius Hildanus is of the ſame Opinion, and ſays farther, 
it is an Operation too violent and cruel, and conſequently un- 


- beſceming a rational Surgeon. rr 
The modern . — therefore act very reaſonably in 
ſubſtituting the Knife and Saw in the Place of the Mallet and 


Chiſel. But here great Care muſt be taken, that the Saw be 
not apply d to the Carpus or Metacarpus; for ſhould the Li 
ments, and thoſe little Bones, be lacerated and divided with 
the Saw, a great deal of Pain and Danger would ariſe. It is 
better therefore, according to the preſent Method, that the 
Hand be amputated with the Knife and Saw, apply'd to the 
Bones of the Cubit, in the manner I ſhall deſcribe ; and at the 
ſame time it will appear how we are to proceed in amputating 
the Arm, or Cubit, and the Humerus. Heiſter, ever, 
thinks, that the Hand may be amputated at the Articulation with 
the Cubit, with the Knife only, ibo he has never made the Ex- 
periment. 114g bk Y 

In cutting off the Hand, or Arm, whether on account of a 
Mortification, incurabls Caries, or any other Cauſe, two 
things ſeem principally neceſſary to be regarded. The firſt is 
the Place where the Operation muſt be performed, which is at 
leaſt a Finger's Breadth, or two, above the dead or (corrupted 
Part, but never upon the ſphacelated or corrupted Part. More- 
over an Amputation of a large Limb muſt not be performed in 
the Joint, - on account of the extreme Thinneſs of the Fleſh 
in thoſe Parts, which cannot, in the Opinion of Surgeons, 
cover the Bones, and heal- over them ; from whence a Caries 
may ariſe, with many other Inconveniencies.. . 

Notwithſtandi „if a ſufficient Portion of Skin on both 
Sides be faved, I imagine the Wound may be heal'd in the 
ſame manner as it is ina Finger cut off at the Joint. | 

The Place for Amputation being determin'd, that the Ope- 
ration may ſucceed the better, it is neceſſary, in the next Place, 
that the Inſtruments and Apparatus, both for the Amputation, 
and Dreſſing afterwards, ſhould be ready beforehand, and placed 
regularly in two Diſhes,” or on two proper Tables, but not 
in the Patient's Sight, leſt he ſhould be terrified by ſeeing 


But leſt any one ſhould be inted with the Inſtruments 
nd Apparatus neceſſary in this Operation, it will be worth 
hile to enumerate them all in this Place. We will begin 
ol on or igature, de Ther RNs call'd by the 
rench Tourniquet. are various Wa making it 
but this is the readicft. x a 
Take a Fillet, about an Inch broad, and a Yard and a Quar- 
ter long; then provide a cylindrical Piece of Wood, or Stick, 
of about a gr Ley and then a Fillet roll'd up two 
Fi thick, and four long ; longer Cloths or Compreſſes 
muſt alſo be provided to encompaſs the Limb, which muſt 
be three or four Fingers broad, over which the Fillet is to 
be apply d; and laſtly, | 
8 ſquare. 
Weil. 


2 they ſhould 


a Piece of Paſtboard, or thick Leather, 


W Plate may be made to approach the under at Pleaſure, 
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. The Method of uſing the Torcular or Tourniquet- is thus: 
Let the Fillet -roll'd — be plac'd lengthways upon the | 
Artery of the Limb, the Situation of which is known. from 
Anatomy of the Part, and upon this let Compreſſes be plac'd 
tranſverſly, ſo as to encompaſs the Limb like a Ring; then 
wind the long, Fillet twice round theſe,” bur looſely, ſo that the 
Hand may eaſily paſs betwixt it and the Limb, and them faſten 
it with a Knot z then upon the Side of the Limb, opſſite to 
the roll'd Fillet, place the Paſtboard or Leather under the lon 
Fillet, upon which let the Fillet be twiſted with the Stick, ti 
the Circulation is. wholly ſtopt; the Stick muſt be held faſt, 
leſt it ſhould give way A Ik the Limb is amputated, and the 
Profuſion of Blood ſtopp'd, either by aſtringent Medicines, by 
Ligature, the actual Cautery, or 2 other Art whatever ; 
which being performed, the Torcular may Ig looſed, and en- 
tirely remov'd; See the long Fillet, with ylindrical Stick, 
Tab. 24. Fig. 2. and the ner of plating it, Tab. 24. 
F. 1. K LN. 021 8 5 

Ar. Petit, a celebrated Surgeon at Paris, has invented an- 
other Sort of Torcular, which is called by his Name, and is 
preferable to the other, as its Preſſure continues without any 
Aſſiſtance; whereas, when the common Torcular is us'd, an 
Aſſiſtant is oblig d to hold and manag 


eit: And again, becauſe 
if Neceſſity requires, it may remain upon the Limb, as long 
as may be judged proper, without Impediment to the Circu- 
lation of the Blood in the affected Part; whereas by the com- 
mon Torcular the Blood is wholly intercepted, inſomuch that 
in a little time it muſt be taken off again. "Theſe are Advan- 
es in Hæmorrhages from Wounds, or otherwiſe, where the 

orcular is ſometimes us d; but Diſadvantages in Amputations, 
where the Circulation ought to be ſtopp'd in the whole Limb 
for. ſome time. F-R4 

I have endeavour'd to alter and improve Petit's Torcular, 
See Tab. 26. Fig. 6: where A A denote, the ſuperior Part, 
BB the inferior, and C the Screw, all repreſented in their pro- 
per Size, and made of ſome ſtrang and durable Wood. Fo- 
wards the Extremity at D are inſerted two lefler Screws, made 
of Iron, to which a ſtrong ſilken Fillet is to be fix'd, which 
muſt be as wide as the Torcular, and twenty Inches long, that 
it may the better reach round the larger Members ; the other 
End is to be fix'd to the ſmall Hooks repreſented at E; in the 
Extremities FF, FF, both Parts, both above and below, 
are a little excavated, that the Fillets may reſt the firmer in 
them, and may not be fo eaſily mov'd, or flip quite out. At 
the Letter G is an iron Plate, to render the Machine ſtronger, 
leſt it ſhould give way to the Force apply'd to it. Thus w 
an Artery is to be compreſs'd, either on account of an He- 
2 a Wound, or to prevent one during Amputation 
the inferior Part of the Torcular B B, cover'd with a good 
many Folds of Cloth, is laid on that Side of the Member which 
is oppoſite to the Artery ;; the Fillet is lightly wrapt about the 
Member, and the Ends of it are fixed to the Hooks E ; then 
by meang of the Screw C, the Cords are drawn to ſuch a De- 
gree of Tenſion, as is neceſſary for ein the Blood, and 
are allowed to remain in that Degree of 4 upon the Part 
as long as the Surgeon ſhall think proper. | | 
., Garengeot deſcrib'd and delineated another Torcular of the 

e Nature, invented by that celebrated Surgeon Morand, 

which indeed agrees with the former in many Particulars, but 
differs from them principally in this, that inſtead of a ſimple 
Screw, Morand, for the ſake of , 657 Action, made his 
with a compound one, and had it made of Iron; fo that in his, 
one Turning of the Screw wound up the Cords more, and com- 
4 the Aﬀtery better, than two or more Turnings of the 

rew in other Torculars. But Garengeot makes ſome Obje- 
Qions againſt this Machine, and prefers that of Petit to it. 
. Some Years when I was call'd to Berlin, to attend a 
certain General Officer of the Pruſſian Army, I there fawa Spe- 
cies of the ſame Lorcular, made of Iron, very heavy, and much 
reſembling that of Morand, but alter'd in ſome Particulars, by 
whoſe Directions I know not. As I have not as yet-ſeen it 
delineated, I have given a Repreſentation of it in Plate 26. 
Fig. 7. A is the inferior Plate, with many little Holes to- 
wards its Circumference, that ſo a ſmall Cuſhion, or Folding 
of Cloth, may the more convenient) be put under it, and 
ſew'd to it. B is an excavated or ballow'd Eminence, for 
receiving the Screw. C is the upper Plate. D the Hollow in 
the upper Plate for receiving the Screw. E E the Extremities 
of the upper Plate, one of which is furniſh'd, with Hooks, the 
other with Hooks, and a, ſort. of Bow, ſo that the Fillet de- 
ſign'd for embracing the Member ay not flip. F is a Sort of 
Ring incircling the Cavity of the Screw in the upper Plate. 
G is a ſquare or cubic Part, hollow d in Form of a Screw, fit- 
ted for the Reception of the ſmall Screw H, and contrived: in 
ſuch a manner, that the large Screw I K, which would other- 
wiſe eaſily yield and flip out, my be the more conveniently 
fixed and retained in the Cavity D. L is an iron Cylinder, 
firmly fixed in the inferior Plate, but free in the upper, that ſo 


again 
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again recede from it at Diſcretion, — and 
. Arngpe ms 1 te in the ſame 
Poſture with the , that it may not be diftorted or 
— and the Action of the Machine by that means 


ented. 

For 2 this Inconvenience, I took care to have a 
T made of Copper in another manner, a Repreſentation 
of while may be ſeen in Plate 27. Fig. 1. where the ſuperior 
Lamina is much ſhorter than * and has a Fillet 
fix'd at one of its Extremities, which, being wrapt about the 
Member, is to be faſten'd to the Hooks in the other Extre- 
mity; and the Fillet paſſes thro” the Holes of the inferior La- 
mina, and by that means keeps them in a ndicular Situ- 
ation, and prevents moving any way when rew is turn'd, 
A Surgeon may e Choice of any one of theſe he pleaſes; 
they all anſwer We End, only ſome do the Bufineſs much 
ſooner than others; but in this Caſe, the Surgeon may 
ceed upon that common and well-known Maxim, Sat cito, N fat 
bene ; the Operation is ſoon enough, if it is well enough per- 
form'd. 

The firſt Part then of the Apparatus for Amputation, is the 
Tourniquet. | 

The ſecond is a ſmooth Fillet of Linen, near an Inch in 
Breadth, and about half an Ell long. | | 

The third is a ſmall Knife for dividing the Skin, of which 
fee a Figure, Tab. 34. Fig. 1. | 


The fourth is a great crooked Knife for dividing the Fleſh. 


See Tab, 34 Fig. 2. 
The fifth is a ſmall 8 Knife, for the ſeparating 
the Fleſh between the Radius and Ulna, Tab. 34. Fig. 3. 
The ſixth, a linen Cloth, about three Spans long, and ſix 
Fingers broad, flit lengthways half thro*. See Tab. 23. 


Fig. 17. 

The ſeventh, a good Saw for dividing the Bones. See 
Tab. 34. Fig. 4. 
* The A, a Pair of Forceps to lay hold of the Arterics. 
See Tab. 34. Fig. 5. and 6. | 

The ninth, a crooked Needle, with a ſtrong Thread. 

The tenth, vitriol Buttons, wrapt up in Lint or Cotton. 
* eleventh, little four - ſquare Compreſſes. Plate 23. 

ig. 21. | 

twelfth, great Plenty of Lint. | 

The thirteenth, a Powder for ſtopping the Blood ; but as it 
often cauſes Inflammations, and prevents Suppuration, Spirits 
of Wine, or Oil of Turpentine, is better. However, we eafily 
do without any Aſtringents at all. | 

The fourteenth, a large and round Compreſs of Tow, or a 

t Piece of the Crepitus Lupi, or Puff Ball, for covering the 
reſt of the Cloths and . 

The fifteenth, a Calf's or 's Bladder, or inſtead of it, 
either a l —_— Plaiſter, in the Shape of the Malteſe 
Croſs, (ſee Tab. 23. Fig. 15.) for covering the Trunk with 
the preceding Apparatus ; or three Plaiſters about two Spans 
long, and three Fingers broad. 

ſixteenth, a Cloth in the Shape of a Malteſe Croſs, but 

er than the Plaiſter. 
he ſeventeenth, a thick four-ſquare Cloth for covering the 
End of the —_ | | 

The eighteenth, three Compreſſes two Spans long, and two 
Inches wide. | | 

The nineteenth, a Roller five Ells long, and three Fingers 
broad, for binding up the Limb. | 

Laſtly, Wine, , and other interna! Medicines, as well as 
excernal, for raiſing the Spirits of the Sick, when inclin'd to 

amt, 

It remains next, to ſhew the 3 Situation of the Patient, 
the Surgeon, and his Aſſiſtants, when the Operation is to be 
perform'd. The Patient then muſt be plac'd in a low Chair, 
and ſet almoſt in the Middle of the Room, that free Acceſs 
may be had to him all round, and that the Afſfiftants may be 
plac'd more commodiouſly about him. 

The Surgeon himſelf muſt ſtand in the Middle, between the 
Patient's Feet; but the Aſſiſtants, ſix of which at leaſt ou 

to be preſent, muſt help the in this Manner : One of 
them ſhould ftand behind the Patient, and hold his Body; an- 
other, ſtanding at the Patient's Side, ſhould claſp the upper 
Part of the Arm which is to be amputated, near the Elbow ; 
a third ſhould hold the Hand; a fourth ſhould affiſt at the Side 
with the Inſtruments, ſo that when are wanted by 
Surgeon, they may be given commodiouſly ; the fifth 


deliver the Dreſſings in Order ; and the fixth muſt be 
ready to give the Patient a al, and to do fuch other things 
as the Surgeon may perhaps direct. 


After that, the Surgeon, who t to have a Towel before 
him, in order to wipe his — it ſnould be neceſſary, 
muſt moderately twiſt the Torcular about the Arm to be am- 
pony in the manner, and at the Phce repreſented, Tab. 24. 

ig. 1. K. For by fo doing, not only a too great Flux of 
Blood from the great Artery of the Arm is prevented, but the 
Neryes alſo being moderately comprefs'd, the Patient feels the 


: | 
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leſs Pain from ihe But leſt the Torcular Iould 
give way, the Stick pug to be held carefully by the Aſſiſtant 
who ſtands behind the Patient's Back; but if the other Torcu- 
lars are us'd, they ſtand of themſelves, without any Aſſiſtance. 
Then the Servant, who holds the upper Part of the Arm, muſt 
draw the Skin back as much as , whilit the Surgeon 
himfelf binds the Fillet, about half an Ell long, and an Inch 
broad, ſeveral times about the Part where the ration is t6 
be performed, the End of which is to be ſew'd faſt; this is to 
ferve him, not only as a Guide for the more regular Diviſion 
of the Fleſh with the Knife, but to keep the Fleſh fo firm, 
that it might not give way to the Knife, Some do the ſame 
with a leathern Thong and Buckle. But before we proceed 
=y farther, the Patient ought to be comforted, not only with 
ords, but with Wine, or ſome other ſpirituous Liquor, leſt 
he ſhould fink under the Operation. 

Theſe things being done, the Operation muſt be haſten'd, 
in which the 's firſt Buſineſs is, to place the Arm in a 
ſtrait Line, which being held by two Aſſiſtants, he is then to 
make an Incifion with the leffer Knife through the Skin all 
round; which being perform'd, the Aſſiſtant who holds the 
upper Part of the Arm, muſt draw the divided Skin back as 
much as he can; then near the Edges of it, either with the 
ſame Knife, which here will do very well, or with the large 
erooked Knife, the whole Fleſh muſt be divided all round the 
Bones. By this Method of Amputating, the Bones are much 
ſooner and eaſter cover d, and the Healing of the Wound much 
forwarded, This being perform'd, the Fleſh between the Ulna 


and Radius muſt be divided with a ſmall two-edg'd ſharp Knife, 
and the Periofteum from the Bones muſt be ſcrap'd oft, where 
the Saw is to be apply d, leſt being tore by the Teeth, violent 


Pains and Inflammation ſhould be excited; then the Aſſiſtants 
holding the Arm, ſhould ftrongly draw back the divided Fleſh, 
that the Bones may a the more fairly in View, in 
order to be faw'd off, And that the Fleſh may the better be 
drawn back in the upper Part of the Wound, and the Bones cut 
off very high, it is convenient to apply a Cloth lit in the Mid- 
dle, i duch manner, that the Bones only ſhould come through; 
and 4. the whole Parts of the Cloth reſting upon the Fleſh, 
may, by being drawn back by the Aſſiſtant who holds the 
upper Part of the Arm, draw back the Fleſh alſo along with it: 
or in Caſes of this Kind, the Bone muſt always be cut off as 
near as poſſible to the Fleſh which is drawn back, that, as we 
faid before, the Bones may be ſooner cover'd, and the Wound 
much ſooner heal'd. But the Surgeon ought fo to apply the 
Saw, that both the Bones may drop together. For the Danger 
is, that if they ſhould not be cut equally alike, either one or 
the other on which the Saw prefles alone, not being ſtrong 
enough, would be ſplit, and thereby the Patient would be ex- 
pos'd to many Inconveniencies in the Cure. In the Beginning, 
the Saw ought to be moved lightly ; afterwards; when it is well 
fix'd in the Bones, it muſt be moved a little faſter, but care- 
fi M. And leſt it ſhould by any Chance be ſtopt in its Motion, 
or ſqueez'd between the Bones, the Aſſiſtant holding the upper 
Part of the Arm ſhould raiſe it a little, whilſt he who holds 
the lower Part depreſſes it, fo as to make way for the Saw, 
for about a Minute or two ; in which time the Hand, and part 
of the Arm, will be entirely taken off. 
The Hand and Arm being now amputated, the Surgeon's 
immediate Care muſt be to ſuppreſs the Hæmorrbage from the 
divided Arteries ; and after that to dreſs, and bind up, the 
remaining Stump: That the Mouths, therefore, of the Arteries 
may the more eaſily be found, let the Aſſiſtant, who holds the 
Torcular, looſen it gently, by untwifting the Stick a little; 
or if the Torcular is of the other Kind, the fame is done by 
turning back the Screw ; for the Blood burſting out, as from a 
Siphon, will directly ſhew the Mouths of the Arteries. ' If the 
Patient is full of Blood, it will be much the beſt to keep the 
Torcular looſe à little, and let the Blood run gently into the 
Veſſel underneath ; but if he is very weak, and has but little 
Blood, the Torcular ought then to be twiſted again immediate- 
ly, as ſoon as the Orifices of the Arteries are diſcovered. And 
if the lower Arm is cut off near the Hand, it will not be v 
to tie the Arteries there; for as the Arteries in theſe 
Parts are ſmall, the Blood is eaſily ſtopp'd, by applying to the 
Apertures of the larger Bits of Vitriol, with a deal of 
looſe Lint, or ſquare Compreſſes. Chabert is »f Opinion, © that 
Vitrial is unneceſſary ; becauſe Lint, with * er 
Bandage, will be ſufficient- to flop the Hemorrhage. Aud this, 
fays Heiſter, I have found true, eſpectally where the Patient has 
not been over-robuſt, and full of Blood. © Others efteem acrid 
and canftic Applications very icrous, or, at leaſt, uncertain 
Remedies ; becauſe, when the Eſchar made by them 747 there 
is great Danger of the Hemorrhage being renew'd. t to the 
Bones and Fleſh, Doffils made of looſe dry Lint, or Rags, are to 
be applied, and laid on thick : Upon the Doffils à large Piece of 
the Crepe Lupi muſt be laid, either with or without a large Bol- 
ſter of Tow; and the Whole muſt be firmly ſecured, either by a 
wet Bladder, or large Plaiſter, in the Form of the Malteſe Crofts, 
brought over the Stump. Inſtead of this Lrge Plaiſter, _ 
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and over it three es, are to be applied, in 
the Form of a Star that their extreme Parts 
ſhould be b fixed there: Laſtly, the 
Whole is to be ge. See FASCIA. 

of the antient, as 


as being not only uncaſy and t to the Patients, but at 
the beſt dubious, rr eſpecially in an Ampu- 
tation of the Thigh or Arm. For, almoſt always, after the 
third Day, the Cruſt made with the hot Irons looſens, and 
cauſes a rr 
to uſe them, they may be applied in the lower Arm, or Leg, 
not altogether without Advantage; but it is better to follow 
the Method deſcribed before and not to burn, unleſs in caſe 
of Neceſſity. But if, as modern Surgeons adviſe, you ſhould 
be willing to tie the wounded ' Arteries, either in the Arm or 
Leg, which, nevertheleſs, is ſcarcely in the lower 
muſt be laid hold of, and held with 

34- 


nſtrument, and tied by means of 
crooked Needle, and ſtrong waxed Thread, paſt round them: 
When the Humerus requires to be amputated, the 
is almoſt the ſame as in the Arm, except that the 
Arteries, of which there is ſometimes only one, ſometimes 
two, and ſometimes three, are always to be with a conve- 
nient Forceps, and tied, by means of a crooked. Needle and 
ſtrong Thread. Cauteries and Aftringents are here of no Ser- 
vice: The extreme Parts of the great Arteries being tied, the 
Torcular muſt be looſened a little; and if any ſmall Arteries 
bleed, they may be ſecured in the ſame manner, There are 
ſome Surgeons who, with a ſomewhat leſs Needle, paſs the 
Thread through the End of the Artery itſelf, whilſt held by the 
aug beſare they tie the Knot z for by domg ſo, they ima- 
gine the Ligature to be the ſtronger, and that it will not eaſily 
ive way. Others, inſtead of the * Ar a very crooked 
Needle. threaded with a ſtrong waxed z this they paſs 
twice thro” the Fleſb, almoſt round the Orifices of the Arte- 
ries, and then tying the Thread, they incloſe the Arteries, toge- 
ther with a Portion of the Fleſh, in order to ſecure the Stitch 
from breaking out. But nevertheleſs, if I am not deceived, it 
is better that the Arteries ſhould be held by the Forceps, and 
afterwards tied, as is faid above: For otherwiſe there would be 
ſome Danger, left either the Thread ſhould miſs the Branch of 
the Artery, or the flip from under it again. 6 
Our Surgeons differ in their Opinions from Heiſter, in this 


reſpect, 4K 
Me Drefing of the 1 it remains, that a 
little Wine, - or ſome cordial Potion, is to be given to the Pa- 
tient; ho muſt then be laid upon the Bed, and the Stump of 
the amputated Arm muſt be placed in the Hand of an Aſſiſtant, 
and held ſome Hours. For, by this means, the Dreffings and Ban- 
Gage adhere more firmly, and the Hemorrhage ceaſes ſooner, 
with more Certainty, Then the Torcular may be looſen'd 
by degrees, as much as may be thought neceſſary for carry ing 
on the Circulation in the : And this, if no more 
Blood burſts out, it is then a Sign the Opancion is well per- 
formed. The Patient therefore muſt be injoined to reſt, and, 
inſtead of Potions, ſhould take ſometimes: a ſtrengthening and 
anodyne Emulſion; by which Sleep being procured, the Pai 
may vaniſh by and his loſt th be reſtored. The 


next Day the Torcular may be either a little more looſened, or 
; and the ſtricteſt Regimen muſt be 
ting Potions, be 


taken a 


even 
directed. And if Pow and ſmall 


either by the Application of the Hand to the Stump, or _ 
ing a thick Cloth upon it, ſomewhat tighter oller, 


muſt be uſed ; or it may be ſtopp 
he Stump | compreſicd, 
at the firſt Badge b never to be taken off 


fend for the $ \ If all ch 
proceed ſuc „ as. often as the Wound is drefs'd, e 

ſhould be off ſeparately and gently z but what is 
next to the Wound mult not be touched, much lefs violently 
pull'd off, leſt a freſh Hai ſhould enſue; For it is bet» 
ter to leave them. for ſame time upon the Wound, and at every 
Dreſſing to ſoften them with warm Wine, or 1 of Wine, 
till a tion being made, they looſen or tall off of their 


oven Accord; after which, it will be ſufficient to dreſs but every 


other Day, or once a Day, unleſs the Suppuration be v 
eſpecially in Kone oy and then it may require 8 

At every Dreſſing one Caution is carefully to be obſerved, 
which is, that the Wound is, firſt. of all, to be gently cleanſed 
with Lint, and freſh Pledgets of Lint muſt then be Applied, 
has" y way ng es 7 * r hogs 
m ve igeſtive Ointment ſpread upon it ; but tis 
proper to apply all the reſt dry: Over the Dreflings of — 
three, four; or ſix Pieces of Phiſter, about a Foot _ | 
an Inch broad, ſpread with Diapalma Plaiſter, that of &:dreas 
a Cruce, or ſome other of a glutinous Conſiſtence, are to be 
applied in the Form. of a Star : Laſt of all, a thick ſquare Com- 
preſs of Linen, and three long narrow ones diſpoſed, over it, in 
the Form of a Star, are applied over the Plaiſters, The Appli 
tion of Bandage being continued in this manner for about fifteen 
Days, ſo great a Quantity of Lint, or ſo many Compreſles, are 
no hoes 4 ſince the Danger of an Hæmorrhage is then 
over. The Surgeon, in the mean time, muſt proceed in the 
Fang ad the Wound by a 2. Ointment, or V ulnerary Bal - 

„ laying upon it a Quantity of Lint, and Plaiſters, 
with — 2 oh all ; and, laſt of all, dry Lint is uſed 
with a Plaiſter upon it; and the Wound itſelf is, by this means, 
dried and agglutinated, in the ſame manner as other Wounds : 
But this Agglutination almoſt always requires two Months 
before it is perfected. Tis here neceſſary to give Surgeons a 
ſhort, but neceflary Caution, which is, — they never apply 
the firſt Bandages, ially in caſe of an amputated Humerus 
or Thigh, till the Torcular is applied, in order to check the 
—— Blood, and prevent an Hæmorrhage * 1 

nt ration is performed in the Arm, ti is 
ſtrongly compreſs'd by the Thumb of an Aſſiſtant. 

When, after the Amputation, a pretty violent Motion, or 
Fervour of the Blood enſues, which is generally the Caſe with 
ſound robuſt Bodies, and ſuch as abound in Juices, tis neceſſary 
to let Blood very plentiſully, and prefcribe temperating and 
refrigerning Medicine together with a very ſtrict and exact 
Regimen. If this ſhould be neglected, tis to be dreaded, leſt a 
very terrible Fever, commonly called the V ulnerary Fever, or a 
Sphacelus, or ſome other Diſorder of that Nature, ſhould 
deſtroy the Patient. 


AMPUTATION of the FxzT and Laos. 


When the antient intended to amputate a Foot that 
was corrupted in the Tarſus, or Metatarſus, that is to ſay, in 
any Part that lay below the Tibia, they uſed a Chiſel of a argp 
Size, and a made for the Purpoſe : They ſometimes al 
made uſe of a Pair of very large, ſtrong, and ſharp Sheers, with 
which they cut off the corrupted Part ; and then applying pro- 
Nn healed it with balſamic Medicines, 

his Operation is fully deſcribed by Scuitetus, who had often 
ſeen it performed. But as this Method of going to work was very 

inful in itſelf, and likely to lay a Foundation for future Danger, 

y the Colliſion of the Bones, and the Laceration of the Neryes 
and Tendons, the more modern Surgeons, for very good Rea- 
ſons, choſe with a Knife to divide the Bones of the Joes from 
thoſe of the Metatarſus ; and, in like manner, thoſe of the 
Metatarſus from thoſe of the Tarſus 5 and when the Corru 
tion to reach a little higher, they even venture to div 
the Bones of the Tarſus from the remaining, aud poſterior 


io be very troubleſome in itſelf, they have therefore rather choſe 
to cut thro' the Tibia itſelf, and that not towards its lower 


E ty, but in its upper Part, about four Inches below the 


Patella; for tho” by this means a ſound as Por- 


tion of the Patella is cut off, yet, by following this Method, 
Dicken lty of walking, are 


the Deformity of the Foot, and the 
more effectually prevented; for ſince no one can either ſtand 
or walk well upon a long Stump, and fince an artificial Foot, 
or other Support, cannot be commodiouſly it, it i 
j 


much more convenient to cut the Tibia in 
that four Iaches below the Rotula ; ſince 


7 


and 


fixed to it, it is 
pper 
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friade higher, its Flexor Muſcles might be hurt by that means; 
and by this Method the Deformity of the Part is concealed, and 
a way paved for adapting and accommodating to the Knees 
artificial Legs, either of Wood or Silver. I am not ignorant, 
that there are, even in our own Days, ſome Surgeons who 
think with Solingen, Verduin, and Dionis, that the corrupted 
Part is only to be taken off; but I ſee no Reaſon why, in this 
Caſe, we ſhould pay any Veneration to their Authority, or be 
ſway'd by their Judgment; for beſides that in the inferior Part 
of the Tibia, that is, under the Calf of the Leg, it is very dif- 
ficult to fix any artificial Foot or Support 3 if an artificial Leg 
is faſtened to the Knee, and the remaining Stump is bent back- 
wards, it cauſes not only a great Deformity, but a conſiderable 
Inconvenience in Walking: 

With reſpect to the Apparatus, Manner of Operation, and 
Bandage, nearly the ſame Rules muſt be obſerved, as in Ampu- 
tations of the Arm. There are, however, ſome Cautions 
neceſſary to be regarded, which relate particularly to Amputa- 
tions of the Leg. As firſt, the Patient may either fit in a 
Chair, or lie upon a Bed, or on a Table, ſo that the Feet ma 
be ſtretched out. Secondly, the Hairs about the Part, which is 
to be amputated, muſt be ſhaved off, left the Plaiſters afterwards 
ſhould flick to them, and cauſe great Pain when taken off. 
Thirdly, after Amputation the Arteries in the Legs are v 
difficuſtly cloſed, without the actual Cautery, or tying theit 
Orifices by means of a crooked Needle and Thread ; for altho 
they appear not very large, yet, without theſe Aſſiſtances, they 
almoſt always, after dreſſing up, bleed for ſome time, eſpecially 
if the Crural Artery is not, at the ſame time, well compreſs'd 
with narrow Compreſſes, and the Fillet. Fourthly, before the 
Operation, it is neceſſary, that either the common Torcular 
with a Stick, or the new one with a Screw, ſhould be fixed 
above the Knee, fo that the Fillet, roll'd up in the Form of a 
Cylinder, may lie under the Ham, and l . the Artery 
there deſcending, as is expreſs'd Tab. 35. Fig. 4. D. Tho', to me, 
it ſeems much better that the Artery ſhould be compreſſed by a 
Torcular, placed at the upper Part of the Thigh, eſpecially if 
the Leg is to be cut off near the Knee; for ſo the Bandage, 
after Amputation, may be made more commodiouſly than when 
1: 2 is applied ſo near the Knee. See Table 24. Fig. 1. 


M. 
Petr. Adrian Verduin, a celebrated Surgeon, formerly at Am- 
flerdam, and A. Friend when living, acquaints the World with 
a new Method of amputating the Legs, different from the 
other, in a particular "Treatiſe wrote in Dutch, German, French, 
and Latin, tho* he was not the Inventor of it. There are 
many who aſcribe the Glory of the Invention of this Operation 
to Sabourin, a Geneva Surgeon, as the Hiſtory of the Royal 
Academy of Sciences, Garengeot, and others. This Man is 
ſaid to have performed it at Geneva, and after at Paris alſo, at 
the ſame time Verduin did it at Amſterdam. However, long 
before this time, I find this Operation was known, performed; 
and deſcribed by ſome Engliſh Surgeons, Lowdham and Young, 
as may be ſeen in a little Book intituled, The triumphant Cha- 
riot of Turpentine ; or, An Account of the many admirable Vir- 
fues of Oleum Terebinthinæ, particularly in Wounds and Hæmor- 
rhages, a new 9297 Amputation, and ſpeedier curing Stumps, 
London, 1679. MKoenerding, Surgeon to the great Hoſpital at 
Amſterdam, and my Friend alſo, mentions it in a Book wrote 
in Low Dutch, intituled, A Treatiſe of the Gangrene and Spha- 
crlus, and of the old and new Method of amputating the 4 
Amſterdam, 1698. who alſo performed this new Operation 
twice, in the ſame Year that Yerduin did it. The Whole of 
this new Method amounts to this : 'That the Calf of the Leg is 
to be divided with the Knife, repreſented Tab. 34. Fig. 3. at 
the Tendo Achillis, and- then cut upwards again, according to 
the Length of it, -and' ſeparated from the Bones to the P 
where they are to be taken off with the Saw (ſee Tab. 35. 
Fig. F. b. 7.) . Then the Fleſh of the Calf . down, muſt, 
by an Afaltant, be drawn upwards with a Cloth to the Ham, 
ig. 6. A. Afterwards the Skin on the fore Part of the Leg, 
and the Fleſh betweęn the Bones, muſt be divided, as in the 
common- way, with r Knife, as thoſe repreſented Tab. 
4. Hg. 1. and 3. the Limb muſt be taken off with the 
aw, as is ſaid IG Calf, firſt clean'd with a Spon 
moiſtened with Spirits of Wine, muſt be brought down to t 
Stump, and ſpread over it like a Pledget; and if there ſhould be 
too much, or it ſhould be unequal, it muſt be cut off, and the 
Remainder muſt be ſecured-by adheſive Plaiſters, or even with 
a Stitch or two. Laſtly, Compreſſes, with the wet - Bladder 
and Bandage, muſt be made uſe of, as is before directed in 
general Amputations; or the Dreſſings may be ſecured by a 
particular Machine of Leather, deſcribed by Verduin and Garen- 
eat, with Buckles and Straps, which are to be fixed upon the 
mp of the Leg; mean time, the Trunk of the muſt 
be compreſg'd-by the Hand of an Aſſiſtant ſome Hours, till the 
Danger of an Hæmorrhage is over; and, at the ſame time, the 
Torcular with a Screw, repreſented Tab. 26. Fig. 6. or that 
delineated Tab. 27. Fig. 1. is to be applied for the ſame Pur- 
poſe, From this Method the before-mentioned Authors ima- 


: | 
AMP 
ine many Advantages accrue to the Patient. / For, firſt, the 
leſh, by comprefling the Arteries, ſtops the Hzmorrhage with- 
out aſtringent Applications, the actual 9. or ty ing up 
the Arteries: Secondly, a Caries cannot eaſily ha the 
Bones being immediately covered again with the Fleſh, but 
which 4 is — _ . — other Methods, and 
exceedi protracts the Cure, irdly, by the Uſe of Vul- 
a Bablddits; in the ſucteeding Dre 4 „the Fleſh and 
Stump will unite together, and the Cure will thereby be much 
accelerated- And, fourthly, the Fleſh lying upon the divided 
Bones, like a Pillow, will be extremely commodious to the 
Patients in Walking, eſpecially as there is no Neceſſity to bend 
the remaining Stump backwards, as is generally done in the 
common Methods : But a hollow Machine may be- made of a 
light Wood, ſo that the Patient may walk, in ſome degree, as 
with a natural-Leg. This Fleſh, every time the Bandages are 
looſed, muſt be held and preſs'd cloſe, by an Aſſiſtant, to the 
Bones, left it ſhould fall from them, and retard their Union. 
Verduin has explained all theſe things more fully in his Treatiſe 
above-mentioned, and has repreſented them in a great Number 
of Copper-plates. | | 
But tho' not only Verduin, but other Surgeons alſo, have ſuc- 
ceſsfully performed this Operation many times, yet there are 
very few who approve of it, or who have endeavoured to intro- 
duce it into Practice inſtead of the other Methods. For, beſides 
that neither the Engliſh, Verduin, nor Nocnerding, ever uſed it 
afterwards, and Sabourine's Patient at Paris died, Inſtances are 
not wanting at Amſterdam, where, during the Cure, and even 
after the Part has been quite healed, ſome ſharp Fragments of 
the Bones protuberated, and, by pricking the tender Parts, have 
cauſed intoletable Pain, and many other Diſorders; not to 
mention, that Sabourine's Patient loſt more Blood than is uſual 
in the other way of Amputating, and other Inconveniencies 
which often ſucceed this Operation; and on which Account 
Koenerding prefer'd the old Method before it, as he declares 
freely in his Book. But, however this may be, tis certain 
Garengeot, a modern French Surgeon, to whom che Writings 
of Young and Koenerding ſeem to be unknown, praiſes this 
Operation, and makes no Queſtion but to bring it into Practice 
again. For there have been Men in France, as he reports, 
who have been ſo well cured by this Method, as not only to 
walk commodiouſly, but alſo to dance very readily; but if we 
would hope for ſuch good Succeſs, the Patient muſt be health- 
ful, and the Cauſes, which require the Amputation, external. 
Laſtly, it is to be remarked, that this Operation is not con- 
fined wholly to the Leg, as many imagine, but it alſo may be 
performed in the Arm, by leaving Part of the Fleſh and Skin 
for covering the Bones after the Limb is taken off, and which 
may be done with Succeſs; as may be ſeen not only in Yowng's 
— Koenerding's Treatiſes, but alſo in Ruyſeb gh, Problem. 
14. de nova Artuum decurtandorum Met bodo; where he accurate 
ly deſcribes an Operation of this Sort, performed by Verduin 
and Bortell, the Son- in- law of Yorduin, himſelf and others being 
preſent. . aa Kr man 


AMPUTATION, of the FEMu n. 


Wheneves the Leg is corrupted as far as the Knee, or Thigh, 
or the inferior Part of the Thigh itſelf is affected with à Caries, 
Sphacelus, or incurable Fracture, or the Crural Artery is much 
injured, the Thigh itſelf muſt generally be amputated. The 
Danger and Hazard attending this Operation can ſcarcely be 
expreſs'd, eſpecially when it is performed in the ſuperior Part of 
the Femur : For, beſides that a violent Hæmorrhage is ſome- 
times cauſed by a Diviſion of the great Arteries, the Strength of 
the Patient is ſo perpetually waſted by the conſtant Diſcharge of 
too great a Quantity of Matter, from ſo large a Wound, that 
the Patient frequently ſinks under the Cure. Therefore, when- 
ever the Thigh is to be cut off, the Surgeons ought, by all 
means, to take care, that it is done, if poſlible, in the ſmalleſt 
Part, about three Fingers Breadth from the Knee, and that as 
much of the Fleſh and Skin is ſaved as poſſible; for by ſo doing, 
this violent Operation will be ſupported the better, and the 
Cure will be completed with more Eaſe and Safety. , 
The Fillet roll'd up in Form of a Cylinder muſt, by means 
either of the common Torcular, or one of thoſe with a Screw, 
compreſs the Crural Artery, by being placed upon the higheſt 
and inward Part of the Thigh, that is, where the Head of the 
Vaſtus Internus Muſcle, the Triceps, meet; ſee Tab: 24. 
Fig. 1. L. M. for there is the greateſt Danger otherwiſe, leſt, 
as it often happened before the Torcular was invented, a very 
large Hæmorrhage, from that great Artery, ſhould ſuddenly 
deſtroy the Patient, even during the ons ; 19:3: 14 0 | 

With reſpect to the Amputation of the Thigh, very little is 
to be ſaid here, the ſame Method being to be obſerved as in cut- 
ting off the Arms or Legs. But this, however, muſt be parti- 
cularly taken Notice of, that, in the firſt Place, the Hairs are 
to be ſhaved off the Part; { , that as ſoon as the Skin, 
with the Fat, is divided all round with the leſſer Kniſe, Tab. 
34. Fig. 1. they are to be drawn upwards as much as is poſſihle, 
before the Muſcles, or Fleſh, are divided. Afterwards v2 0009 
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rated. Bus if this Method is 
Muſcles are divided, together with the Skin at the 
as is ſometimes done, theſe ſtrong Muſcles, bes 
contract ſo much upwards; as I have often ſeen, the 
Bone, after the ſecond or third Dreſſing, has ſtood out 
the Fleſh two or three Fingers Breadth, like a Stick: In which 
Caſe a long time is required for the Fleſh to grow, and extend 
itſelf, ſo as to cover the Stump, which alone is ſufficient to 
debilitate the Patient, and give him much Uneaſineſs. Add to 
this, that the Wound cannot be expected to heal before the 
Trunk of the Bone is covered. 


41 
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to be 
taken hold 


Ties bleed, if they are n muſt be tied, but if ſmall, there 
is no —— 2 a frog or a Bit of Vitriol, very 
often do the Buſineſs. The Bandage is the ſame as we men- 
tioned above in an Amputation of the Arm ; only there ſhould 
be greater Plenty of Lint and Puff- ball, a larger Bladder, and 
alſo larger Compreſſes and Phaiſters ; and laſtly, longer and 
— Rieton are here neceſſary, and the Crural Artery muſt 
be compreſs'd the whole Length of the Thigh, with a narrow 
and thick Bolſter, and a particular Roller, or the Torcular itſelf, 
Tab. 26. Fig. 6. or Tab. 27. Fig. 1. is to be kept on for ſome 
time, Then, the Patient being put to Bed, it is to 
place a Pillow under the N which it may be well ele- 
vated, that the Force of the „ againſt the Mouths of the 
Arteries, in the elevated Limb, may be more gentle ; for this 
contributes much to the preventing am Hemorrhage. Then 
the Stump muſt be compreſs d for a conſiderable time, with the 
Hand of an Afliſtant, and every thing elſe muſt be done as is 
directed in the Cure of an amputated Humerus. 

But if any Part of the Foot, or Arm, ſhould be taken off 
by a Bullet, or Cannon Ball, or ſhould be torn off, or broke 
to-pieces by a Wheel, or any ſuch Machine, the 8 n muſt 
conſider, that the firſt thing to be done is to apply t Torcu- 
lr immediately, to check the Hemorrhage. ndly, that 
the Parts of the Bones ſtanding out of the Fleſh, if there are 
any, be taken off, either W .h a ſharp Pair of Pincers, or a 
Saw, ſo that the End of the Bone may be rendered even and 
ſmooth, and that no pointed Fragments may appear above the 
Fleſh ; but if- the Bones do not protuberate, then nothing is to 
be taken away. And, thirdly, that the wounded Arteries be 
either compreſs d with thick Doſſils of Lint, or ſmall Com- 

fles, or be tied up; or even, in Caſes of Exigency, as the 
— and Situation of the Wound, or other Circumſtances, 
ſeem to require, with the actual Cautery, and afterwards care- 
fully up. And, as to the reſt, he muſt proceed in the 
Manner laid down before in other Amputations of the Limbs. 

But tho Botallus, a celebrated French Phyſician, formerly 
invented a new, and, in Appearance, wonderful and itious 
Method of amputating the Limbs, by a Machine, furniſhed 
with a very large and Iron Inſtrument, which being very 
heavy, and fallin ſuddenly from a conſiderable Height upon the 
Place where the Limb was to be amputated, cut it off without 
either Knives or Saw, moſt expeditiouſly, and at one Stroke ; 
and tho* Hildanus has alſo imitated this Method of Amputating, 
nevertheleſs the more prudent Surgeons, and that not without 
Reaſon, have abandoned this Contrivance ; for it is greatly to 
be feared, that, left from the exceſſive Violence of the Blow, 
the Bones themſelves ſhould be ſplintered, and very much ſhat- 
See above. 


tered. 
After the Stump is y healed, it may not be amiſs to 
make an artificial Leg, either of Silyer for Gentlemen; or, for 


the poorer Sort, of Wood; which, being properly fixed to the 
Part, either with Buckles and Straps, or even by Springs, the 
Deſormity may be concealed, and the natural Uſe of the Limb, 
in ſome meaſure, reſtored. Not only Pars, Hildanus, and 
Solingen, but ſome modern Mechanics, have curiouſly ſhewn, 
in what manner it ſhould be made ; but if are 
very narrow, then only the common wooden Leg, hollowed in 
its upper Part, fo as to-fit the Knee, may be bound on, ſo that 
the Patient may walk with it tolerably well. . 


2 
a bh, certainly neceflary (altho Surgeons 
event it, it is un ( many are 
filent upon this Subject, becauſe it impedes the Cure) to dreſs 
the Caries with Powder of Euphorbium, or to touch them with 
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off: with the Ruginez for, by ſo doing, in 
a dale ime the Fleſh will det wel Andy Lg hg 
Wound will be healed, which could not be done Whilſt the 
 AMPUTATION of the whole Arm, at the 

Ne Humzzvs, 


+ 2 
Joint of the t 
| I.myſels have mer an Amputation „ M d Joint 

Humerus, nor have read of its being done by any other 
Surgeons, except Le Dran, and Garengeet, after his Example, 
tho he does not name him; nevertheleſs, it will not be impro- 
per to ſhew briefly here, what they have ſpecified concerning 
it. | 

There are two Caſes, in which tell us this painful Ope- 
ration ought to be performed. The d is, if the — Per 
of the Arm is broke to-pieces by a Bomb-ſhell, Hand- 
or ttered. 

umerus, by any inter- 


by any other Violence is exceflively bruiſed and 
The other Caſe is, if the Head of the 
nal Diſorder, ſuppoſe either by a Tumour, a Spina Ventoſa, a 
Caries, or even an Abſceſs, is found to be rotten ; to which 
perhaps may be added, a Sphacelus of the Arm, which extends 
itſelf to the Joint. AIR k 
But before ſo dangerous and difficult an Operation is at- 
tempted, the ſeveral things are to be provided, which may ſeem 
neceſſary to the Accompliſhment of it, Firſt, the Patient is 
to be placed in a convenient Chair, with his Face covered : But 
in this Operation the Torcular muſt not be applied, as in other 
3 becauſe it cannot be well fixed ; but the Bra- 
ial Artery muſt be tied, as ſoon as the Fleſh is divided, which, 
they inform us, is to be done in the following manner : 
As ſoon as the Patient is properly ſeated, the affected Arm 
muſt be extended, and held ſtrongly by an Aſſiſtant, and the true 
Situation of the Brachial Artery muſt be traced from the Axilla ; 
in doing which, Anatomy will greatly aſſiſt the Surgeon : But 
if, from the Largeneſs of the Tumour, it cannot be found, it 
is to make an Inciſion through the Fleſh, on both 
Sides of the Arm, lengthways, ſo that the Bone may be touch'd 
by the Surgeon's Fingers, that from hence he may judge of the 
Situation of the Artery. "The Brachial Artery being thus found 
out, a Needle, th with ſtrong Thread, fix or eight times 


doubled, and waxed, muſt be paſt h the about 
two Fingers below the Armpit, near the Os Humeri, between 
the Bone and the Artery, taking care the A is not wound- 


ed * Needle in its Paſſage, holding down the Arm, that 
the Ski be the more lax; the Thread then, being brought 
round, muſt be ſecured by a firm Knot, This being | Ka it is 
to be conſidered, whether the Pulſe of the Artery, in the nei 

bouring Part of the Arm, is ceaſed or not: For if it is not 
perceived, it is a Sign the Artery is ſufficiently compreſs*d by 
4. — 4 but if any Pulſation of the Blood remains; the 
Thread muſt be drawn tighter, till the Pulfation entirely ceaſes : 
And then a ſecond or third Knot, with Bows, muſt be made, 
leſt the Ligature ſhould be too eaſily relaxed. For this Purpoſe, 
Le Dran propoſes a ſtrait Needle; but Garengeot  recom- 
mends one that is crooked, ſuch as is repreſented Fab. 35. Fig. 


10. * 
With reſpect to this Operation, three Cautions are princi- 
2 For, after the is tied in the manner 
e- mentioned, and ſecured from an Hæmorrhage, great 
Care muſt be taken, firſt, that ſufficient Skin and Fleſh is left 
at the Shoulder ; ſecondly, that the Fleſh is properly cut thro! ; 
and w 76 that the Ligament itſelf, in the Joint of the cor- 
ru ne, is divided; then let the Bone be looſed from the 
Sinus of the Scapula, and at laſt entirely removed. But that 
theſe things may be happily accompliſhed, it ought to be the 
Surgeon's Care to find out, carefully, the true Situation of the 
Acromion ; then that the Skin ſhould be drawn back ſufficient- 
ly ; and laſtly, that the Knife, for dividing the Fleſh, be intro- 
> Cir two or three Fingers Breadth under the Acromion; for 
by ſo doing, a great Part of the Deltoid Muſcle is ſaved, by the 
Aſſiſtance of which, not only the hollew Sinus of the Humerus 
may be filled up, but the healing of the Wound may be ſur- 


priſingly haſtened. = 
Tit: 8 being well conſidered, the Skin, with the Fat 
and Deltoid Muſcle, muſt, in the Place ſpecified above, be cut 
through with a ſharp Knife, ſuch as that repreſented Tab; 24. 
Fig. 1. or Tab. 33. Fig. 14. Afterwards the Arm muſt be 
gently raiſed, that the of the Biceps Muſcle may be the 
more eaſily found and divided. If, by Accident, a Flux of 
Blood from the leffer Arteries and Veins ſhould perplex the 


Operation, an Aſſiſtant muſt apply either his bare Fi of 
Deſils of Lint, or hard and ſenall Compreſſ 
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cut. In this of - ing, it be 
b S ia ns 


that an almoſt triangu 
the broadeſt Part of it next the Ronde the lower or outward 


N and accommodated to the Shape of 


the Deltoid ; and thus the whole Limb is, at laſt, entire- 

ly taken off, W 
The Arm amputated, as above-mentioned, it remains, 

that the Artery tied with the Fleſh ſhould be found, and another 


Ligature made above the former, by a Thread, by the 
Help of a ſmaller Needle, Tab. 27. Fig. 5. betwixt the Skin 
and the Artery, which muſt be ticd very ſecurely : Then the 
other Ligature, which bound the Skin alſo, muſt be cut, leſt a 
painful and dangerous Inflammation ſhould be excited. |; 
The Manner of binding up the Wound, after the Operation, 
is thus directed: Immediately a Pledget of Lint muſt be applied 
to the Trunk, and a ſmall Compreſs upon. the Arteries, to 
ſecure the Ligature. It is, however, Heiſter's Opinion, that it 
would be a better way to apply the Fleſh immediately to the Sinus 
/ the Scapula, and upon that the Pledgets and Compreſſes ; for 
thinks, by this means, * * would _ _ with the 
Bone, than if they were at firſt ſeparated by the Interpoſition 9 
the Lint 24 Plagen. T e lower Part of the 1 — 
be drawn upwards, and the upper Part, together with the Del - 


toid Muſcle, drawn downwards; and ” Quantity of > | 


Lint muſt be laid upon them, which muſt be ſecured upon 

Parts by a Plaiſter, in the Shape of the Malteſe Croſs. Over 
the Plaiſter a thick and large ſour- ſquare Compreſs muſt be ap- 
plied, and a round Bolſter to the Armpit, by which the Pulſa- 
tion of the Arteries will be the better ſecured from breaking 
the Ligature. All theſe muſt be covered with a double Com- 
preſs in the Shape of the Malteſe Croſs, and in ſuch a manner, 


that two or three more Compreſles, of about two Thirds of an 


Ell long, and four Fingers broad, may be laid upon it. Theſe 
two Compreſſes are to be placed thus: The firſt muſt be applied 
obliquely upon the Trunk, fo that the anterior Part of it may 
reſt upon the ſound Shoulder, and the poſterior Part about five 
Fingers below the ſound Armpit: The ſecond ſhould be placed 
upon the Trunk, croſs-ways, over the firſt ; and the third, 
broader than the other, muſt be applied over them both, ſo as 
to cover them, and be paſs'd croſs- ways upon the ſound Shoul- 
der; then with the Bandage, which the Surgeons call Spica 
deſcendens, (ſee FAsCIA) the Whole muſt be firmly ſecured, 
placing firſt a thick Compreſs or Bolſter under the ſound Arm- 
pit, leſt the Veins there ſhould be too much preſs'd, and that 
the Roller may the more conveniently be paſs'd round. 

This Operation Le Dran the younger, and Garengeot, re- 
port was performed with Succeſs upon a French Nobleman, 
in the Preſence of, and with the Conſent of Mareſchall, Arnold, 
Lapeyron, Petit, Merry, and other noted Surgeons at Paris, 
on account of a Caries, or rather a Spina Ventoſa, in the upper 
Part of the Arm. But Garengest, in his ſecond Edition of 
Chirurgical Operations, adds, that the ſame Nobleman died of 
a Plethora, ſix Months after the Cure was completed. He alſo 
orders this Operation to be performed, in an Abſceſs, near the 
Joint of the upper Arm; but whether a ſimple Abſceſs can 
call for ſo dangerous and difficult an Operation, I leave to the 
Judgment of more prudent Surgeons, | h 

The Opinion of our own Surgeons, relative to Amputations, 
is much to be regarded; and this we may learn from the Practice 
of the Hoſpitals, which (according to Mr. Sharp) is as fol- 
lows 


A ſpreading Mortification has been always looked upon as ſo 

incipal a Cauſe for Amputation, that it is a Faſhion with all 
Writers to treat of a Gangrene, previous to the Deſcription of 
this Operation; and, I think, they have all agreed, that what- 
ever the Species of it be, if the Remedies they preſcribe do not 
prevent its Progreſs, the Limb muſt be amputated : However, 
this Operation is ſpoken of as frequently unſucceſsful ; and, in 
Length of Time, its want of Succeſs has been ſo unqueſtiona- 
bly confirmed, by repeated Experiments, that ſome of the moſt 
eminent Practitioners here in &ngland, make that very Diſtem- 
per an Exception to the Operation, which fo few Y ears ſince 
was the great Inducement ; and the Maxim now is, never to 
extirpate till the Mortification is abſolutely Ropp'd, and even 
— r by Indiſpoſi- 

may be two Ways, ei 5 

tion of Body, = has ccident in a healthful State; for, as the 
Life of a Part depends upon the Circulation of its Fluids, what- 
ever ſhall make the Circulation ceaſe, will inevitably occaſion a 
2 reſs, ing the Courſe, of 
the Blood, as effectually cauſes ny ft ETFS any Indifpoſi- 
tion in the Fluids or Veſſels. Ded 264 12 

It frequently happens in old Age, that the Arteries of the 


lower Extremities oſſify, which deſtroying their N 
muſt, in Conſequence, produce a Gangrene in the: Toes 
and afterwards in the Limb, nearly: as Lig as where the Offi» 
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cation terminates z ſo that, in Mortifications ariſing from this 
Cauie, we at once fee why Amputation, during their Increaſe, 
is of 1o little Service, unleſs performed — Ofbfication ; 
but we have no way to judge where the Offification ends, but 
by the Inference we from the Gangrene”s ſtopping : 
E of our modern Practice in 


produced; and cutting off a Limb half 
an Inch above the abſolute dead Skin, is generally leaving a Part 
behind, with the Seeds of a Mortification in it ; ſo; — we 
can be ſure the Veſſels are not affected in the Place of Amputa- 
tion, which will be hard to know but from the Conſequence, 
the Operation will be uſeleſs. 

Sometimes the Fluids of the Body are ſo vitiated, as to loſe 
their proper nutritious Qualities, and the Limb becomes gan- 
grened, not from any Alteration in its Veſſels, but chiefly from 
its Situation; which being at a Diſtance from the Heart, 
will be more ſubject to fee the ill Effects of a bad Blood, than 
any other Part, as the Circulation is more languid in the Extre- 
mities. When therefore a Gangrene, ariſing from this Cauſe, 
is running on, Amputation above it will, for the moſt 
be uſeleſs ; ſince it is only removing one of the Effech of the 
bad Juices, and leaving them in the ſame State, to produce the 
like Miſchief in other Parts: Thus we ſee, after Amputations 
on this Account, the Gangrene ſometimes falls on the Bowels, 
or the other Extremities ; from which Obſervation, I think, 
we may conclude it not ſafe to amputate, till the Fluids are 
altered, and this Alteration will preſently diſcover itſelf by the 
{topping of the Mortification. 

have laid it down as a Rule, that the Mortification ſhould 
not only be ſtopp'd, but advanced in its Separation; the Reaſon 
of which is, that tho' the Blood is ſo much altered for the bet- 
ter, as to occaſion a Stoppage of the Gangrene, yet at this Point 
of Alteration *tis ſtill in a bad State, and thould be left to mend, 
with the utmoſt Tranquillity of Body, and Aſſiſtance of cordial 
Medicines, till ſuch time as Granulations of Fleſh, upon the 
living Part of the Extremity, ſhew the balſamic Diſpoſition of 
the Blood : In the mean while, to take off the Stench of the 
Gangrene, it may be wrapt up in fpirituvus or odoriferous 
Applications. I have ſeen ſome Limbs taken off immediately 
upon the Mortification's c » when afterwards the Patients 
have ſunk, from frequent Effuſions of Blood, not diſcharged by 
the great Veſſels, but the whole Sturap. Theſe Hemorrhages, 
I conceive, were owing to the Thinneſs of the Blood, which 
hardly gave a reddiſh I incture to the Cloaths and Bandages ; 
on the other hand, upon waiting a conſiderable time after the 
ceaſing of the Mortification, I have taken off ſome myſelf with 
as good Succeſs as for any other Diſorder. 

un-ſhot Wounds, compound Fractures, and all ſudden 
Accidents requiring Amputation, are attended with the beſt 
Succeſs, if immediately performed. Diſorders of the Joints, 
Ulcers of long ſtanding, and all ſcrophulous Tumours, do 
ſometimes return on other Parts, after the Operation. When 
a Leg is to be amputated, the Manner of doing it is this : 

Lay your Patient on a Table, three Foot four Inches high, 
which 1s much better than a low Seat, both for ſecuring him 
ſteady, and giving yourſelf the Advantage of operating without 
ſtopping, which is not only painful, but inconvenient, in the 
other Situation. While one of the Aſſiſtants holds the Leg, 

ou muſt roll a Slip of fine Rag, half an Inch broad, three or 
— times round it, about four or five Inches below the inferior 
Extremity of the Patella: This being pinn'd on, is to ſerve as a 
Guide for the Knife, which without it, perhaps, would not be 
directed ſo dexterouſly : The Manner of rolling has always been 
to the Length of the Leg ; but having obſerved, 

that tho* the ae 5 at firſt be even, yet afterwards the 
Gaſtrocnemius Muſcle, contraQting, draws back the inferior 
Part of the Stump more ſtrongly than the other Muſcles can 
do the reſt of it ; I have lately, in order to. preſerve the Regu- 
larity of the Cicatrix, allowed for this Exceſs of Contraction, 
and made the circular Incifion in ſuch a manner, that the Part 
of the Wound which is on the Calf of the Leg, is farther 
LEN eee a REIT of hs 

In. the mean time, one of Aſſiſtants muſt carry 4 
Ligature round the Thigh about three or four Inches above the 
Patella, which paſſing through a couple of Slits in a ſquare Piece 
of Leather, he muſt twiſt with a1 ourniquet till the Artery is 
ſufficiently compreſsd, to prevent any great Effulion of Blood; 
and to do it more effectually, he may lay a Eolfter of Tow ot 
Linen under the Ligature, upon that Part where the Artery 


The Courſe of the Blood bei d, muſt begin 
ne 8 of the 
Limb; r which at one 

may cut more than the Semi- cncle; . 
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Wound on the upper Part, it muſt be continued from the one 


— to the other of the firſt Wound, making them but one 
e. 1 be Incions muſt be made quite the Mem- 


ou make your Wound from the Edges of it when drawn 
: & Fleſh tothe Bade; in the Gave ene as you 


r 

and the Aſſiſtant, who holds the Leg while it is ſawing, 

obſerve not to lift it upwards, which would clog the Inſtru- 
* | 


I 
In 
on the Inſide of the Leg, i 
Poſition to be ſaw d at the ſame time, if the Inſtrument 
y'd externally : Whereas, if we lay it on 

„the Tibia will be divided firſt, and the Fibula 
which not only 1 the Operation, but is alſo apt to 
ſplinter the Fibula, when it is almoſt ſaw'd through, unleſs the 
Aſſiſtant be very careful in fi ing it. 
When the is taken off, the next regard is to 
the ſtopping the Blood, which muſt be effectually 
the Patient is put to Bed, or there will be great 
Bleeding again, when the Fever is excited, and the Veſſe's of 
the Stump dilated, both which happen a very little while after 
the Operation, There is no Method for this Purpoſe fo ſecure, 
as tying the Extremities of the Veſlels with a Li „which 
with a crooked Needle paſs'd twice through the Fleſh, almoſt 
round them, will, when the Knot is made, neceſſarily incloſe 
them in the Stricture ; and to diſcover the Orifice of a Veſſel, 
your Aſſiſtant muſt every time looſen the Tourniquet: This is 
a much better way than uſing the Artery Forceps, where the 
Veſſels are apt to flip away out of the Ligature; and as to 
ſtyptic Applications, their want of Safety is ſo well known 
now, that the Uſe of them in Hemorrhages from large Veſſels, 
is a moſt univerſally rejected. 

It ſometimes happens in a large Stump, that ten or more 
Veſſels require tying; which done, you muſt apply looſe dry 
Lint to the Wound, or in caſe the ſmall Veſlels bleed plenti- 
fully, you may throw a Handful of Flower amongſt the Lint, 
which will contribute to the more effectual ſtopping up their 
Orifices. Before you lay on the Pledget, you muſt bind the 
Stump, and begin to roll trom the lower Part of the Thigh down 
to the Extremity of the Stump. "The Uſe of this R is to 
keep the Skin forwards, which, notwithſtanding the Steps al- 
ready taken, to prevent its falling back, would in ſome meaſure 
do A unleſs ſuſtained in this manner. The Dre may be 
ſecured by the croſs Cloth, and gentle Bandage ; and the Method 
of treating the Wound may be learn'd from what has been ſaid, 
with reſpect to recent inciſed Wounds. 

Before the Invention of 'making the double Incifion I have 
juſt now deſcribed, the Cure of a Stump was always a Work of 

gth of Time; for by cutting down to the Bone at once, 
and ſawing it directly, the Conſequence was, that the Skin and 
Fleſh . withdrew themſelves, and left it protruding out of the 
Wound two or three Inches in ſome Caſes ; fo that it rarely 
happened, that an Exfoliation did not follow ; which, beſides 
being tedious, alſo frequently reduced the Wound to an habi- 
ral — and at beſt left a pointed Stump, with a Cicatrix 
ready to fly open upon the leaſt Accident ; all which Inconve- 
Niencies are avoided Gn org and I know not of an 
Objeftion to it, unleſs that the Pain of making the Wound is 
ſuppoſed to be twice as much as in the other, becauſe of the 
double Inciſion; but when we conſider, that we only cut the 
* once, and the — tho” apy gr FOR i 
fancy, upon N * aye” ha 
| — 'the Thigh, the firſt Incif 1 

In amputating i iſion is to 
little more than two Inches above the Middle of the Patella; 
after the Operation, a Roller ſhould be carried round the Body, 
and down the Thigh, to ſupport the Skin and Fleſh. This is 
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alſo the moſt proper e, as Abſceſſes will ſometimes ſorm 
in the upper Part of the I high, which cannot diſcharge them- 
ſelves ſo convegiently with any other, it being almoſt impracti - 


cable to roll about the Abſceſs, unleſs we begin from the Body. 
"The Amputation of the _—— — little from 

egoing Operations, t it i ut a Repetition to 
deſcribe it. However, it muſt be laid down as a Rule, to pre- 
ſerve as much of the Limb as poſſible, and in all Amputations 
of the upper Limbs, to place your Patient in a Chair. 

There are, in Armies, a great many Inſtances of Gun-ſhot 
Wounds of the Arm, near the Scapula, which require Ampu- 
tation at the Shoulder; but the Apprehenſion of their 
Patients on the Spot by the Hemorrhage, has deterred Surgebns 
from undertaking it. I have heard of its having been done once, 
but though it had never been perform'd, we might learn it is 

e from the Caſe of a poor Miller, whoſe Arm and 
were both torn from his Arm by a Rope which was ac- 
cidentally twiſted round his Wriſt, and ſuddenly drawn up by 
the Mill, Almaſt every one in Londen knows the Story, and 
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that he recovered in a few Weeks: It is very remarkable in this 
Accident, that- after faunting, the H ſtopp'd of itſelf, 
and never bled afreſh, tho nothing but Lint 8 
were laid on the great Veſſels. In cafe therefore of a Wound 
. rpg Sb ergy ons om. 
— = . red - 
be 'd ſafely in this manner : "a 
Patient's Arm being held horizontal, make an Incifion 
the Membrana Adipoſa, from the 


then turni 
wee and Part of the Deltid all which may be done with- 
out | 


ow — ren A Arm 1 then with 
A igature, having ti Artery ein, purſue the 
cm Inciſion t the Joint, and carefully divide the 
Veſſels at a conſiderable Diſtance below the Ligature ; 
other ſmall Veflels are to be ſtopp'd as in other Caſes, | 

In doing this Operation, regard ſhould be had to the ſaving 
as much Skin as poſſible, and to the Situation of the Proceſſus 


of the Skin be made not exactly upon the Joint, but a little to- 
wards the Extremity of the F i that more of it may be 
preſerv'd for the eaſier healing afterwards : It will alſo facilitate 
the Separation in the Joint, when you cut the Finger from the 
Metacarpal Bone, to make two ſmall longitudinal Inciſions on 
each Side of it firſt. In theſe Amputations, there is generally 
a Veſſel or two that require tying, and which often prove 
troubleſome when the Ligature is omitted. 

It may happen, that the Bones of the Toes, and Part 
of the Metatarfal Bones, are carious, in which Caſe the 
need not be cut off, but only ſo much of the Feet as is diſ- 
ordered ; a ſmall Spring-ſaw is better to divide with here than 
a large one. When this Operation is performed, the Heel and 
Remainder of the Foot will be of great Service, and the 
dex heal up ſafely, as I have once found by Experience. 

/ 
AMPUTATION of the BxEAST. 


The Extirpation of a Cancer is an ion of . ſuch Im- 
ce, that it cannot be performed with too much Caution : 
fore 'tis therefore attempted, the Surgeon ought carefully ta 
examine, whether the neighbouring Glands under the Arm- 
pit, are already indurated z and whether the Cancer is entirely 
adherent to theſe indurated Glands. If it is, the Cure, for the 
moſt part, does not ſucceed ſo happily as could be wiſh'd, be- 
cauſe the cancerous Diſpoſition, or the Poiſon of the Diſeaſe, 
ſeems now to be in other Parts, belides the Breaſt 5 and 
for this Reaſon, when the Breaſt is taken off, the Diſorder uſes 
in a little time to ſhew itſelf afreſh. There are, in the mean 
time, ſome few Inſtances, where the Patients have been re- 
covered by extirpating the Cancer, together with the indurated 
Glands under the Armpit ; but when the Surgeon inclines ta 
alt be duly and rap prepares Gr the Open by proper 
m y fully pr the tion by proper 
Management, and a due Regimen. After thi Core, of Pre- 
paration is at — End, if — — is as yet 2 2 

not immoderately large, ſſeſſing a t 
_ (vid. Tab. 4". 4 1. A. 15 the 11 2 

upon a pretty hi hair to that Purpoſe, 

the Arm next 10 the Ades Br „ muſt be either well ex- 
tended, or even held backwards and downwards, or tied in a 
r manner to the Chair; for by theſe means the Pectoral 
uſcle is ſtrongly expanded, and the corrupted Part of the 

may, by means of that very pales, be more ea! 

and moe thoroughly looſened from it. I hen tis cuſtomary wi 
many, in the very Middle of the Tumour, to make pretty 
long crucial Inciſions into the Skin and Fat, which cover the 
Cancer ; which having done, with an Inciſion- kniſe ſepa- 

rate the Lips of the Inciſions, and fo proceed to the 

and Extirpation of the Cancer itſelf, To do which with the 
greater Accuracy and Dexterity, ſome uſe to raiſe and free the 
Part with a flaxen paſſed thro” it, by means of 
the large Needle delineated in Tab. 27. Fig: J or 6. or with 
ſuch a Hook as may be ſeen in Tab. 29. 4ig. 2 or 3. But I 
have ſeveral times happily cur'd Cancers of this Kind, which 
were larger than the Fiſt, and reached from the very * to 
the Humerus, as ma I. A. H. and 
yet made only one Inciſion, and with "Help of other 
heme than an Incifion-knife, delineated in Tab. 33. 
14. ſeparated it entirely from the ſound Parts, and aggiu- 
tinated the Wound, -of there is 2 Repreſentation in 
Tab. 43. Fig. 2. But where the Skin itſelf is corrupt - 
or cloſely adherent to the Cancer, à Cure can fearce bs 
expected in any other way, than by cutting ou. | 
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together with it the Skin, which, for the 
done by a ſkilful Surgeon ; and I myſelf have 

formed Cures of this Kind, without leaving any 

Cicatrix. | bo 


| After the Extirpation, unleſs the Patient is already too much 
weakened, it is very proper to take as much Blood from her, 
as her Strength and Condition will allow 3 for by this means an 
Inflammation, a Fever, and a freſh Effuſion of Blood, 4 
molt probably be prevented. Nor indeed is there in this Caſe 
any great Neceſſity for a hot Iron to ſtop the Hemorrhage, as 
the Antients imagined ; for po Bandage will ſufficiently 
anſwer the Intention, by the Application of Hed deal of fine 
Lint, ſome Folds of thick Linen Cloth conſiderably broader 
above it, and'a Roller of a ſufficient Length above all. And 
indeed Bidloo, once my Maſter, and a Man very much conver- 
fant in Operations of this Kind, affirms, that the Blood, in 
Caſes of this Nature, may moſt advantageouſly be ſtopp'd, by 
a Mixture of Plaiſter of Paris (Gypſum) with the Lint { Ex- 
ercitat. Anat. Chirurg. p. 157.]. Some again apply various 
Styptic Powders, and others tie up the larger Arteries. But 
Garengeot, agrecably to that Method of Cure propoſed by 
Mr. Buri. a famous Surgeon in Paris, maintains not only 
that the Blood will ſoon top, but that the Inciſion will ſoon 
heal, and the Cancer return no more, if without the Uſe of any 
Lint and Styptic Medicines, the Lips of the Wound be care- 
fully and ſpeedily brought into Contact by means of Suture. 
I myſelf made a Trial of this Kind of Cure; but tho“, upon 
cutting out the Cancer, there was a very ſmall Effuſion of 
Blood, and the Patient was ſoon recovered ; yet her Diſorder 
ſoon return'd, and ſhe herſelf at laſt died of a Cancer, formed 
a ſecond time after the Extirpation of the firſt, even though 
the Wound was perfectly agglutinated : I therefore think it 
incumbent on me, in Wounds of this Kind, where a vehe- 
ment Effuſion of Blood happens by the Extirpation of a Cancer 
of the Breaſt, and where it is to be fear'd, that it cannot be 
ſtopp'd by Lint alone ; I ſay, in this Caſe, I think it incumbent 
on me to uſe either the beſt rectify d Spirit of Wine, or ſome 
Powder fit for ſtopping Hemorrhages, made of Bole, Dragons- 
blood, Colophony, and Maſtich, together with Lint, and 
the Crepitus Lupi. When the Patient is weak, but little or 
no Blood ſhould be deſignedly allow'd to flow from the Wound; 
but we ought, immediately after the Extirpation, to proceed 
to Bandage. But in changing or renewing our Bandages, we 
are to proceed according to the general Rules for drefling 
Wounds, See VULNus. 
I have learn'd from Experience, that it was no bad Method 
ropoſed by Helvetins ¶ Trait# des Pertes de Sang] to lay ſome 
broad thick Compreſſes of Linen Cloath, well ſoaked in warm 
Ale and Butter, over the firſt Dreſſings, in order to prevent 
Inflammation ; but yet Matters proc well enough, when 
I apply'd all my Compreſles dry. 
ut if a Cancer or Scirrhus poſſeſſes the whole Breaſt, in 
this Caſe, whether the Cancer ſhould happen to be broke, or 
as yet remains covered, the whole Breaſt is to be cut off. Of 
this Kind was that large Cancer, which in the Year 1720. I 
myſelf very ſucceſsfully extirpated, and deſcribed in a T reatife 
by itſelf; nor had it, as appears from Tab. 43. Fig. 3. A.B. 
only poſſeſſed the Whole of the Breaſt, but it was at the ſame 
time ſo large, that it weighed above twelve Pounds. In this 
Caſe likewiſe, we are carefully to examine, as I before cau- 
tioned, whether the Cancer is adherent to the Glands below 
the Armpit, or the Pectoral Muſcle, becauſe in both theſe 
Caſes, moſt Authors maintain, that the Operation is perform- 
ed to no manner of Purpoſe. But, not to repeat what I have 
already faid of theſe Glands, Bidloo, as he himſelf affirms, 
Exercitat. Anat. Chirurg. p. 168.] more than once, ſucceſſ- 
lly treated Cancers of this Kind, where, at the ſame time, 
a corrupted Part of the Pectoral Muſcle was to be cut off, 
The fame Author alſo affirms, that the Caſe is not alwa 
deſperate, even. when a certain Degree of Caries has ſeiz'd t 
Ribs; and, that he himſelf has ſometimes known ſuch a 
Caries carried off by ſcraping, or even by the yellow Ointment 


and 
be very f 


of Wurtzius. But when the Cancer neither adheres to the 
Ce nor Muſcles, the Hopes of a happy Cure are far better 
unded. | | ; 


Having thus ſhewn in what particular Caſes the whole Breaſt, 
in which a Cancer is lodged, is to be cut off, it now remains, 
that we point out the particular Method in which this Opera- 
tion is to be performed. But ſince different Surgeons have gone 
to work in different Manners, it will not be amiſs here to enu- 
merate ſome of the principal Methods : Firſt then, let the 
Patient be placed on a Chair, in the manner deſcribed above; 
then, according to the Directions of Scultetus, al Needle, 

ted in Tab, 39. Fig. 12. with al or Chord 
een lower of the Breaſt. 
Then Extremities of this Thread or Chord are to be 
brought together in ſuch a manner, as to be a kind of Handle 
for- raiſing the corrupted Breaſt. Sometimes, when one of 
theſe Threads or Chords does not ſeem ſufficient for the Pur- 
two of them are paſſed through the Breaſt in a crucial 
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Direction, as may be ſeen in Tab. 43. Fig. 4 and 5. After this, 


the whole Part is to be carefully cut out, not h 
the Kails- downwerday' ns! Sculterar in hls We 


te di but upwards, as is repreſented in Tab. 43. Fig. 5. 
— — Effuſion of Blood either put an entire 
Stop to the Surgeon's Proceeding, or at leaſt prevent his per- 


forming the Operation with that Accuracy he could wiſh. 
the Breaſt is large, a — large Inciſion- knife is to 
og fed, that ſo the tion may be the ſooner performed. 
Ina nl — the other hand, a ſmall Knife is ſufficient. 
Another Method o 1 this Operation was princi 
uſed by Solingen and Bidloo, and it only differs from 8 
in this; that inſtead of Threads or Chords, a kind of Fork, de- 
lineated Tab. 43. Fig. 6. is uſed. This Fork is paſſed in ſuch 
a manner through the corrupted Breaſt, beginning at its lower 
Parts, as that the Knife, repreſented Plate 43. Fer. 7. may be 
ſtrongly paſſed under it. If the Cancer ſhould only poſſeſs'a 
ſmall Space, Bidloo did not in that Caſe uſe the Fork for ſup- 
ting the Breaſt, but an Inſtrument, not unlike a ſmall 
word, which you may ſee repreſented Plate 43. Fig. 8. All 
theſe Inſtruments muſt have proper Handles. But becauſe, in 
our Days, theſe two Methods of performing the Operation, 
ſeem'd too barbarous and cruel, and could not be accompliſhed 
without the moſt exquiſite Pain and Horror” of the Patient, 
Helvetius made an Attempt not at all inconſiſtent with the ſalu- 
tary Art of Surgery, when for this Purpoſe he invented a kind of 
Forceps; one of which, repreſented Plate 44. Fig. 1. embraces, 
as it were, in its Arches, the upper Parts of the affected Breaſt ; 
and the other, repreſented Plate 44. Fig. 2. lays hold of its 
ſuperior and inferior Parts; ſo that betwixt them both, they 
embrace the W hole of the Breaſt, to the end that it may be 
the more eaſily raiſed, and thoroughly extirpated with the Aſſiſt- 
ance of a large Knife. But the fourth, and, in my Opinion, 
the beſt Method of performing this Operation is, when the 
Surgeon, without any other Inſtrument than a large Knife, 
lays hold of the Breaſt with one Hand, and elevates it, and with 
the other cuts out the Parts, over which the Corruption has 
ſpread itſelf. When the corrupted Breaſt is fo large, as that 
Surgeon cannot elevate it with one Hand, an Aſſiſtant is 
to do this Office with both his Hands, and the Surgeon is to 
ſeparate it thoroughly, but at the ſame time cautiouſly, from the 
ſound and ſubjacent Parts. And in this manner, without any 
other Steel Initrument than a Knife, did I cut off that 
Breaſt weighing twelve Pounds, repreſented in Plate 43, F. g. 3. 
and that too very expeditiouſly and ſucceſsfully. Examples of 
Cancers cur'd by this Method of Operation may be ſeen in the 
fort _ —— of Scultetus. | 
ethod of performing this bet 9s is that uſed a 
few Years ago by a Dutch — and illuſtrated in a Diſ- 
ſertation wrote by my Townſman Doctor Tabor, who alſo de- 
ſcribes an Inſtrument fitted and adapted to that end ; a Repre- 
ſentation of which may be ſeen Plate 44. Fig. 3. "The cor- 
rupted Breaſt is embraced by the Arches AA, BB, of this 
Inſtrument Plate Fig. 3. as may be ſeen in Fig. 4. of the 
ſame Plate. The Extremities of theſe Arches CC, Fig. 3. 
are ſhut with the Left Hand, that fo the Root or Batis of the 
corrupted Breaſt may be pretty ſtrongly compreſſed. Then 
by a ſharp crooked Inftrument repreſented by E F, and which 
ſhould paſs through the Cleft of the other Arch D D, the 
eaſt is very diligently to be cut off. But however curious 
this Inſtrument may ſeem, or however ſpecious and ingenious 
this Method of Operation may a „yet I cannot help think- 
ing, that the plain and ſimple Method, directed above, is pre- 
ferable to it; but as it is a late Invention, I choſe to paſs it 
over in Silence. A fuller Explication of the Figure will be 
given in the Deſcription of the Figures of Plate 44. | 
When the B is cut off, in whatever Method it has been 
done, it is proper, if the Patient's Strength will admit of it, 
to take away ſome Ounces of Blood even before the Application 
of the Bandage, for preventing, as we already hinted, Inflam- 
mation and an Hemorrhage. The Opinion of ſome Surgeons, 
who imagine, that by this means the vitiated or cancerous Blood 
is quite drawn away, ſeems to be a Matter of no Conſequence. 
But when the Patient is weak, it is more — im- 
mediately after the tion, to a a proper age, than 
by an unſeaſonable and ill-tim'd Bleeding, to render — more 
and more weak. I am not indeed ignorant, that Bialoo and 
Garengeot imagine, that in this Caſe there is no Danger of an 
Effuſion of Blood, but that it is eaſily ſtopp'd and repreſs'd; 
but Experience has taught me the contrary ; for I have often 
obſerved large Quantities of Blood break through thick Dreſ- 
and e, by which means the Patients were cofffider- 
ably reduced.” Lis therefore abſolutely neceſſary in this Caſe, 
3 cautiouſly to apply Bandage. E 
In N e e | 
ply d, we have already directed. I muſt only here'give.a Cau- 
tion not to remove veſtes the thisk. 282 
they are not to be violently torn away, but allow'd to fall off 
of their own accord. Beſides, the — uently, and the more 


circumſpectly, the Dreſſings are renewed, the Agglutination 


ſuc- 


A MP 


ſucceeds proportionably the better. But if, in the Courſe of 
the Cure, too 5 N — of purulent Matter ſhould 

n to flow from the Wound, in that Caſe the Dreflings 
are to be frequently renew'd ; and leſt the Patient ſhould be too 
much reduc'd, or even quite deftroy'd, by a copious Diſcharge 
of the purulent Matter, the digeſtive Ointment will be more 

ly omitted, and Lint either crys or lightly ſoak'd in 

flence of Myrrh, and Amber, ſubſtituted in its Place. A 
certain Su told me, - that in Caſes of this Nature, he us'd 
with Succeſs burnt Alum; with the Addition of a- ſmall Quan- 
tity of red precipitate Mercury; and that by this very Means, 
a fem Cicatrix was very ſoon brought over the Parts. 

That the Patient's loſt Strength may be gradually reſtor'd, 
ſhe muſt be careful to uſe not only Foods that are of 
Nouriſhment, and eaſy Digeſtion, ſuch as Broths, Jellies, ſoft 
Eggs, and other Aliments of a like Nature, but alſo cordial 
Medicines; and eſpecially grateful and palatable Emulſions. 
Great Care on the other hand is to be taken, leſt the Wound 

lutinate too ſoon 3 for in this Caſe, as ſome Authors have 
oblarved, the Malady gathers freſh Strength, and returns with 

ter Violence. For which Reaſon, if there is any apparent 
Dan er of this Misfortune, Honey of Roſes is now-and-then to 
be uſed in the Dreſſings, that ſo a due Suppuration may be kept 
up for a ſufficient time; but when the Cancer is once cured, 
the Patient muſt take great Care always to obſerve a ſtrict and 
proper Regimen, and to ſhun the Exorbitancies of the tumult- 
uous and ungovern'd Paſſions. She is likewiſe at ſtated Seaſons 
of the Year, eſpecially in the Spring and Autumn, to uſe pur- 
gative Medicines, and to have as much Blood taken from her, 
as her State ſhall require. 

When in the Courſe of the Cure, a vehement Fever, ac- 
company'd with violent Pains about the Precordia, and a Dif- 
ficulty of Breathing ſeize- the Patient, certain and unavoidable 
Death is generally the Conſequence. That this may not there- 
fore prove the Patient's Fate, Blood is to be taken from her in 
time, and Medicines preventive of theſe Diſorders preſcrib'd. 
There are indeed ſome Women, who bear this Operation with 
uncommon Fortitude, and more than heroic Bravery of Mind ; 
whereas others of their Sex, loſe their Courage fo far, as to 
fhriek and cry in a manner ſo terrible, as is ſufficient to ſhock 
and confuſe the moſt intrepid Surgeon, and diſconcert him in 
his Operation. ?Tis therefore abſolutely neceſſary in this Caſe, 
that the Surgeon, as Celſus directs, be intrepid, and acquit 
himſelf in all the Steps of his Operation, in ſuch a manner, as 
jf he was deaf to the moving Groans, and piercing Shrieks, 
the tortur'd Patient. 


Ar. Sharp's Obſervations on this Subject muſt not be omitted, as 
they acquaint us with ſeveral Particulars of Importance. 


The Succeſs of this Operation is exceedingly precarious, from 
the great Diſpoſition there is in the Conſtitution, after an Am- 
utation, to form a new Cancer in the Wound, or ſome other 
art of the Body. When a Scirrhus has admitted of a long 
Delay before the Operation, the Patient ſeems to have a better 
Proſpect of Cure, without of a Relapſe, than when it 
has increaſed very faſt, and with acute Pain. I cannot, how- 
ever, be quite pofitive in this Judgment; but upon looking 
round amongſt thoſe I know, Who have recovered, find the 
Obſervation ſo far well 
diſheartned by the ill Succeſs of this Operation, that they d 
it in every Caſe, and even recommend certain Death to their 
Patients, rather than a Trial, upon the Suppoſition it never 
relieves ;. but the Inftances where Life and Health have been 
preſerved by it, are ſufficiently numerous to warrant the Re- 


commendation of it. 
The Scirrhus may be diſtinguiſhed by its want of Inflamma- 


tion in the Skin, its Smoothneſs and Slipperineſs deep in the 


Breaſt ; and generally by its pricking Pain, which, as it is more 
or leſs, ' increaſes the 


mour degenerates into a Cancer, which is the worſt Degree of 


Scirrhus, it becomes unequal and livid ; and the Veſſels grow- 


ing varicous, at laſt ulcerates. | | 
a ＋ 1 Scirrhus, if it be ſmall, a longitudinal 
Inciſion will dilate ſufficiently for the Operation; but if too 
large to be diſſected out in that manner, an oval Piece of Skin 
muſt be cut through firſt, the Size of which is to be propor- 
tioned to that of the Tumour ;: For E le ; if the Swelling 
is five Inches long, and three broad, the oval Piece of Skin cut 
away muſt be nearly of the ſame . and about an Inch 
—— n * 
in ma very much preſerv making the Wound a 
great del es cham th Bai ee Brea, which maſt be care 
lly clear'd away from the Pectoral Muſcle. - This is not dif- 
ficult to do, becauſe all theſe Scirrhi, being inlarged Glands, 
are” ed with their. proper „which make 
them quite diſtint from the neighbouring Parts, and eaſily 
0 
or. 1. 


be laid on their fu 


grounded. There are ſome Surgeons ſo 


anger accordingly, though there are 
ſome few with little or none in the Beginning. As the Tu- 


able ; for ſometimes it adheres to the ſubjacent-Muſcle, and 
that Muſcle. to the Ribs ; in which Circumſtance the Opera- 
tion is impracticable. When it is attended with Knots in the 
Armpit, no Service can be done by Amputation, unleſs the 
Enots be taken _ for there is no fort of Dependence to 

iding by the Diſcharge of the Wound of 
the Breaſt, | The Poſſibility of extirpating theſe Knots, with- 
out wounding the great Veſſels, is very much queſtion'd by 
Su but I have done it when they have not lain back- 


and deep. 
The Bleeding of the large Arteries is to be ſtopp'd by paſſ 
the Needle twice through the Fleſh, almoſt round — Veſſel? 


and tying upon it, which will neceſlarily include it in the Li- 
ture. ** order to diſcover the Orifices of the Veſlels, the 

dare muſt be clean'd with a Sponge wrung out of warm 
ater, 

The ſcirrhous Tumours that appear about the lower Jaw, are, 
generally - ſpeaking, ſcrophulous Diſorders, that diſtinguiſh 
themſelves almoſt by the Circumſtance of fixing on the Sali | 
Glands, Theſe 'are very-ſtubborn of Cure, but not & bad as 
the Scirrhus, fince the frequently ſuppurate, and heal after- 
wards. If they impoſthumate again after healing, tis for want 
of a good Bottom, which may ſometimes be procur'd by de- 
ſtroying their bad Surface with a Cauſtic, and is a Method I 
have often practiſed with extraordinary Succeſs, Beſides theſe, 
there is another Species of Scirrhus in the Neck, that ſucceeds 
better after Extirpation than either of the former Kinds ; this is 
an Inlargement of the Lymphatic Glands, that run cloſe up by 
the A Vein; and is diſtinguiſhable from Cancers of this 
Part, by its Moveableneſs, want of Pain, the Laxneſs of the 
Skin covering it, the ſmall of Preſſure it makes on the 
OEſ and Trachea; and laſtly, the good Habit of 
Body, as it ſeldom affects the Conſtitution, which Cancers 
here do very early after their firſt Appearance. This Tumour, 
from its Situation, requires great Exactneſs in the cutting off: 
The laſt I took away of this Kind, I ſeparated from — 
lar Vein near the . of an Inch and an half; they ſome- 
times extend up the Chin towards the Mouth, and occaſion a 
Diviſion of the Salivary Duct in operating, which proves ve 
troubleſome to heal ; but when all other Methods have fail'd, 
may. be.cur'd. by a Perforation into the Mouth, through that 
Part of the Cheek where it is wounded, which by a Tent, or 
ſmall Seton, may be made fiſtulous ; then by dreſſing upon the 
Outſide, the ouzing of the Saliva that way will be prevented, 
and the external Orifice healed without Difficulty. 

The Treatment of all theſe Wounds may be with dry Lint 
firſt ; and afterwards, as in the common inciſed Wounds. 
Shurp's Surgery. 

As Accident ſometimes, but more frequently Lewdneſs and 
Debauchery, lay People under a Neceſſity of having the 
Whole, or a Part of their Penis amputated, I muſt not omit 
the Method of performing the Operation. 


Amputation of the Penis. 


If at any. time a Gangrene ſhould happen in the Penis, in 
Conſequence of an Inflammation, a Phimoſis, or Paraphimoſis, 
then the ſame Method of Cure is to be purſu'd, which is laid 
down under the Article PRIMos!s. | 

But if a Sphacelus, or a Cancer in Conſequence of a 
ſcirrhous Gland ſhould appear in the Penis, then every Part, to 
which the Contagion has reach'd, is with all Expedition to be 
extirpated, left the Taint diffuſe itſelf farther, and the Patient's 
Miſery be produced by the Surgeon's Negligence. The moſt 
convenient and proper manner of performing the Operation is 
this: A ſmall Tube of Silver or Lead, a little longer than the 
Part affected, is inſerted into the Urethra, and paſs'd a little 
farther than the Extremity of the 1 Part. Then the 
ſound Part of the Penis, which next adjoins to the corrupted 
Part, is to be tied with a ſtrong linen or ſilken Ligature, in the 
ſame manner as when Tubercles or Excreſcences of Fleſh are 
to be taken off by Bandage. Then the Tube inſerted into the 
Urethra is carefully fix d, that it may not flip out, but afford 
an eaſy and open Paſſage for the Urine, The Ligature is left 
upon the Penis; and if Neceſſity require it, may be made 
tighter next Day, by applying another above it ; and by this. 
means, after ſome Days, the corrupted Part falls off where the 
Ligature was made. I am not ignorant, that ſome Surgeons 
forthwith cut off the corrupted Part, and that the Blood is 
ſometimes ſtopt, and the Wound _ and thoroughly ag- 
glutinated by actual Cautery, or * edicines: An ce 
of which may be ſeen in the fifty-ſuxth Obſervation of $cultetus. 
But as this Method of Cure ſeldom ſucceeds well, and for the 
moſt Part draws a Train of diſmal Conſequences after it, I can · 
not help preferring the way by Ligature to it. Beſides, when 
there is only a part of the Penis taken off, there remains, after 
the Cure, a certain Power of Procreation, which bears a Pro- 


portion to the Size-of the remaining Part. , 
Whoever is deſirous of ſeei Gaſes of this Nature, let him 
A Ol/ervat. 60. and 65. 
Ruyſchius 


conſult, . beſides Scultetus, . 
5 G 
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chins, Cont. 3. Obſervat, $9. and Dorbelins, Obſervat. 30. 
for he has — N upon this very Subject. Heller, 
Tam. 2. 

c 4823 
„„ „ & near 
Lauſanne cars „ of 4 c tu- 
tion, On 12 d dem his I been 


troubled with a Wart ori the Top of the Glans Penis, not ex- 
ceeding the Size of a Lentil. Before Marriage he felt no Pain 
from it, unleſs ſome accidental Collifion z but when he 
chang'd his Condition of Life, and enter'd into the Mar 
State, by the Attrition of the Parts, during his Embraces, 
vegan to feel a Pain fo intenſe and uninterrupted, that he was 
 fore'd ſor thirteen Years to Beds with his Wife, But in 
Proceſs of Time, the Pain increas'd, and the Wart dege 
rated into 2 monſtrous Cancer, as large as a new- born Child's 
Head. His Penis was in a manner transform'd into a Maſe of 
Fleſh of a livid Colour, and uneven on its Surface, The Smell 
it exhal'd was ſo rank and diſagreeable, that his Friends and 
Acquaintance could no longer endure to be in the Place where 


he was. A great many Ulcers, thro' ſore of which his Urine - 


came, ſurfounded this cancerous Fun The Difeaſe grow- 
ing daily worſe and worſe, Phyſicians of all Characters were 
conſulted, but all in vain, When the Patient's Caſe was b 


them all pronounc'd deſperate and incurable, when his Life 


was in imminent Danger, and the Exceſs of his Miſery mov'd 
the Compaſſion of all about him, he implot'd my Aſſiſtance; 
and that worthy old Clergyman Petrus Pageſins, who was at 
once a venerable Model of Piety and Erudition, prevail'd upon 
me to undertake the Cure, which I did, after I had declar'd 
my Sentiments to his Friends, and the reſt of the Company 
preſent. When [I had diligeritly examined his Cafe, I found it 
to be very terrible ; for the Caticer had by this time thruſt its 
Roots as far as the Abdominal Veſſels, and fix'd them there: 
For this Reafon I Judg's it more adviſeable to try the laſt Re- 
medy, or in other Words, to cut off the Member, than to 
leave a Man, who had already ſuffer d ſo much, in ſuch Excefs 
of and Pain. 
As for the Cure itſelf, I proceeded in it after this Manner: 

After preſcribing the Regimen I thought moſt proper, I 
purg'd him with this Potion : 


Take of the Herbs Fumitory, Scabious, Dodder, and Spleen- 
wort, cach half an Handful ; of Aniſe-ſecds, half an 
Ounce ; of Sena-leaves, three Drams : Boil all ther in 
ſuch. a manner, that the Liquor to be ſtrained oft amount 
to no more than three Ounces, in which diſſolve three 

| Prams of the Confection of Hamech, 2 ſufficient Quan- 
tity of the ſolutive Syrup of Roſes, made with Rhubatb, 
Agaric, and Sena; to which add one Ounce of Cinamon- 
water diſtill'd without Wine: Mix all up together into a 
Potion, to be given pretty early in the Morning. 4 


Next I open'd a Vein in his Left Arm, and took fix 
Ounces of Blood from him. Then, for the better P 
and Evacuation of the Humours, I preſcribed the following 
Apozem : 


Take of the Roots of Succory, with the whole Herb, the 
Roots of ſharp-pointed Dock, Purſlain, Polypody, the 
reater Figwort, Tamatiſk Bark, and the inner Roots of 

ck Alder, each one Ounce ; of the re tag» » 
Speedwel, Scabious, Dodder, Spleenwort, owe iden- 
hair, Crane's Bill, of each a Handful ; of the three cordial 
Flowers, Broom, and Elder-flowers, of each one Pugil ; 
of Liquorice, and fton'd Rafins, each an Ounce : Boil in 

a ſufficient tity of Water to a Conſumption of a third 
Part. In a Pint and an half of the firain'd Liquor infuſe 
and macerate according to Art, two Ounces of pick'd 
Sena-leaves ; of the Roots of Baſtard Hellebore, that is, 
the Root of the Female Sanicle of Fuchſius, and of Poly 
each. one Qunce ; of Agaric newly reduced into 


of bi 


— Fuly 1601. 1 plac'd hinTin a Bear, and in the 


very: Abdomen itſelf ; then I a 
Stupes dipt in Whites of Eggs; ich C 
dipt in Oxycrate, I wrapt up his Scrotum 


and on an Inflammation of the Bladder, adjacent 
Parts. The Wound being dreſs'd in this manner, I allow d it 
to remain untouch'd till: nexe Day, Then by the Uſe of Dige- 
ſtives for ſome Days after, anointing his Belly, and the Parts 
adjacent to the Wound, with Oil of Roſes, and Myrtles, and 
by applging.s Geaſs Plaiſter to the lower Part of his Belly, 
* the Wound AY Ay manner. By the Uſe of 

e Means, accompany d wi Bleſfing of Gon, be reco- 
ver d his Health perfeQly. - 
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Oxycnate, 'prefs Son the Stupes, leſt an 
ſhould happen; or in this Caſe the actual Ca 
dangerous, both becauſe. it may obſtruct the uri 


£ 


* 
85 
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: 


For a Conveyance to his Urine I order'd him a 
Inftrument, not unlike a human Penis, which be uſed 
diately after the Cure, with little or no cither of Dif- 
ficuley or Pain. Beſides, he enjoyed ſuch a good State of 
Health, and 2 the ſeveral Branches of his Profeſſion, 
with ſuch Eaſe and Freedom, that all who had an Opportunity 
of knowing his deplorable State, were ſtruck with Surprize at 
ſo complete and ſo unexpected a Cure: | | 
Beſides, fince ſome imagine, that a Cancer exti in one 
Part never fails to appear in another, tis worth while to ob- 
ſerve, that this Man liv'd for many Years without the leaſt 
Symptom of that Kind; enjoyed ſo good a State of Health, 
that he followed his own Trade, and other Parts of Country 
Labour, without the leaſt Impediment, and even without the 
Inſtrument he uſed at the Beginni diſcharg'd his Urine as 
freely, as if he had an entire and Bund Penis, ſince he was 
able to throw it out a conſiderable way; and which is ſtill more 
ſurpriſing, he ſeveral times told me, that he was very often 
tantalized with a Stimulus to Venery. At laſt, however, he 
died, about the End of the Year 1611. when I was in the 
Netherlands ; but what the Diſorder which prov'd fatal to him 
ight have been, I cannot tell. 

uring the War between the Duke of Savoy, and the Inha- 
bitants of Geneve, à Soldier happen d in a Skirmiſh to have his 
Being br to 


imme 


Penis ſtruck off by the Shot of a Muſket. 
Geneva, he was 


n went out a ing ; 
ung about his Neck, he had 
Eyes of a Cut-purſe, who, while 
he was deliberating about the moſt proper Expedient for getti 
it into his Poſſeſſion, obſerved, that whet the poot Man bender 


o bs Obſervations accurately as he could, and faw 
he 


ſtanding before a Shop, and on the 
came behind him, — or at 


modities, ſecretl 
| Penis and the Neck of the Bag, 
_ 


off at one 


In the Year 1 a Man 


23 a Per- 
* 


fon's Fil. Jaschim Schrader, à ſuilfal 
— truſted to = Care, called that 
bm — to 
Extitpation 
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out any H 
We ſtill 


enſuing, becauſe it was 
left the Catheter in his Urethra for a Day or two, till 


tient no longer in Need of it. Being now recovered, he 
iſcharged his Urine thro! an ivory Inſtrument ; for that Part of 
y ſhrunk back into his Abdo- 


Senſe. 

In this Author alſo amputare Vires ſigniſies to render weak, 
or take away Strength. 

: Nerwos. amputare alſo in this Author ſigniſies to take away 
the Strength. - | 
AMU TICA, dpuxrixe, from duvos, to vellicate, Ca- 


lius Aurelianus, Chron. L. 2. Cap. 6. uſes this to eſs Re- 
medies, which by vellicating and ſtimulating the Bronchia, 
raiſe a Cough, by that means contribute to the Di 


of whatever is offenſive to the Lungs. Theſe Medicines are 
ſame as thoſe call'd ARTERIACA. 

AMVETTI, or Vetti- Tali, otherwiſe diſtinguiſhed by the 
Name of Arber Indica, Floribus ſpicatis, Semmubus parvis in 


& py 1 
t is the Name of an /ndien Tree ; but I don't find any me- 
dicinal Virtues attributed to it. 
AMULETA, Amuletss As theſe and Charms are nearly 
ally'd together, I (hall treat of them under the ſame Article. 
As we learn from fſacrad\ Hiſtary, that Idolatry had diffuſed 
its baleful Influences over the Minds of Men long before the 


Days of Moſes, ſo tis probable, that ic, and the ridicu- 


lous Attempts to prevent Diſeaſes, and reſtore Health, by the 
Uſe of Charms and Amulets, are as old, fince they ſeem to be 
cloſely connected, and nearly ally'd to each other. As this is 
the Caſe, it muſt be as difficult to trace the Origin of Magic 
and Amulets, as of Idolatry itſelf: But as Diſquilutions of thi 
Nature are foreign to our preſent Purpoſe, we rofer the Curious 
to thoſe Authors who have wrote expreſsly upon that Subject. 
That we may deviate from our Subject as little as is poſſible, 
it is ſuſicient for us to know, that theſe illicit Methods of pro- 
curing Health, which were founded on a falſe Religion, and 
ſupported by the Credulity of a giddy and unthinking Multi- 
tude, were not only but in a manner inco 
with Phyſic, lo 


rporated 
ng before the Greet ſculapius, who in all Pro- 
dability practiſed them bunſelf. 
As to the Manner in which this Abuſe crept into — 
the Motives that have induc d Mankind to proſtitute their Un- 
i and affront their Reaſons, fo far as to countenance 
it, tis probable, that Men ſering the natural Means of pre- 
— „ and 7 Death, 3 unſucceſsful, 
d at every thing that firit preſented itſelf, and believ'd the 
Impaſtor, who bad Confidence and Wickednefs 
impoſe upon them. allow'd themſelves to be ſo much 
the more eaſily decoy'd in this Particular, becauſe they ima- 
gin d, that cho theſe ſuperſtitious Practices ould happen to do 
no Good, yet at leaſt they could not poſſibly do any Harm; and 
though they were of themſclves without Virtue, and without 
Efficacy, yet to authorize and eſtabliſh their Uſe, it was ſuffi- 
cient, that ſome Perſons believed, that they reap'd Advantage, 
and received Eaſe, from them. It is even 
— — — —— might have been real, ſince 
orce mation in the Patient might have ſupply d the 
Defect of medicinal Virtue in the Amulet; and the —— 
made — — might have communicated itſelf to 
the Body, and chang! the State and Condition of its Parts. If 
to what has been :ſaid we join theſe two Confiderations; that 
theſe Amulets were not, like other Remedies, 
painful; and that Religion, or rather 
too great an Influence. over all Mankind, 
„and pronounc'd them lawful.\ I 


to 


potible, that the 


AMU 


Whether beſides the Craft and Artifice of Men, there was 
any thing more in the Matter, is a Point, the Deciſion of 


which 1 leave to Divines, But whatever the Caſe be, certain it 


is, that Charms and Incantations have been fo eſfectually intro- 
duced into Phyſic, that all the Nations of the World have uſed 
them Time out of Mind. The Pagans are not the only People 
who have fallen into this Folly. who have been ho- 
nour'd with the Knowledge of God, have allow'd themſelves to 
be corrupted and carried off by the bad Example of their idola- 
trous Neighbours ; and ſome even of thoſe who have been ac- 
counted the wiſeſt of Men, whatever the Religion they profeſy'd 
was, have been ſp weak and ſuperſtitious as to ſplit upon this 
Rock, as well as the hey, 0% tho* there have been in all A 1 
even among the Pagans, ſome free unſetter' d Souls, who nobly 
dar'd to think for themſelves ; who look d thro* the Maſk, and 
ſnecr'd at the wild Deluſion. 

Sometimes People charm'd by ſingle Words, or by certain 
Sentences, whiſpered in the Patient's Ear, or even pronounced 
at a Diſtance from him, with an Intention to cure him ; and 
this Form was always accompany'd with various other Cere- 
monies. Theſe Words or Sentences were called by the Greeks 
traudei, by the Latins Incantamenta, or Carmina, which 
Words correſpond preciſely to our Engli/h Words Inchantments 
and Charms, as being a ſort of Song pronounced over any one; 
for the Words were generally in Verſe, or at leaſt pronounced 
with the Air and Spirit of a not but that they alſo made 
uſe of Proſe for this Purpoſe, and even employed barbarous and 
inhgnificant Words, which neither be that performed the Cere- 
mony, nor he for whoſe ſake it was performed, underſtood, 

At other times they wrote theſe Words or Sentences on cer- 
tain Subſtances, which they tied to ſome Part of the Patient's 
Body, or made him carry about him. Theſe are what the 
Latins call Amuleta, probably from the Verb amovere, to re- 
move or take away ; call them alſo Preibia or Procbra, 
from probibere, to guard or defend. The Greeks have with a 
like iety and Seite, call'd them Apotrepæa, Pbylac- 
teria, eria, Alexiteria, and Alexipharmaca, becauſe they 
imagin'd, that theſe Remedies could defend them, not on! 
againſt ſuch Diſeaſes as proceed from natural Cauſes, but alſo 
againſt the Charms or Incantations which might have been uſed 
by others, with a View to hurt or deſtroy them. 

Theſe Amulets were made of Stone, Metal, Simples, Ani- 
mals, and in a Word, of every thing their Fancy 
their Caprice directed them to. Stone, 
Wood, they engraved Characters, — or Words, which 
were to be diſpoſed and ranged in a particular Order, as well 
as thoſe delineated on Paper. Such is that preſcribed by Sgrenus 
Samaenicus, for the Cure of a certain Species of Fever, call'd by 
Phyſicians Hemitritga. The Cure conſiſts in writing the Word 
Abracadabrg in a certain manner upon Paper. See ABRACA- 
DABRA. 

The Jeus have attributed the fame Virtue to the Word 


1 | 


Abracalan, pronounced in the fame manner. See ABvRAa- 


CALAN, 

We find in Adarcellus RG, in Trallian, and other 
Authors, ſeveral Examples of Amulets made by Cha , 
3 a certain Order, and engraved upon ood, 
or b 


Sometimes neither wrote nor engrav'd any thing upon 
3 for the Amulets, _—_— « great many 
ſuperſtitious Ceremonies in preparing and ing them. Not 
to mention the Pains 2 in ing, whether the 
Stars were favourably diſpos'd, or not. The Arabians have 


given this laſt Species of Amulet, the Virtue of which nds 
princip the Influence of the Stars, the Name of Taliſ- 
man, which in their o ſignifies an Image. 


Amulets were made of ay Forms, and tied to all Parts of the 
Body; for which Reaſon they were alſo call'd Periapta, and 
Pertammata, from a Greek Werd which ſigniſies to tie about a 
thing. Some of theſe xeſembled a Piece of y, thro" which 
they bor'd a Hole, and with a Piece of Thread hung it about che 


t the Fingers, or otber Parts of the 
3 contrived in the Form of 


W join in the ſame Claſs with Am 
1 


ſed ſo much Confidence, and of which they uſed fo 
There were, for Inftance, cert 


chen 


Patient's Neck. Others of chem were in the Form of Tings, | 
7 
» 


others who have the Misſortune to be under the Influences of 
Credulity and Superſtition, See BARA. 

There are alſo a kind of Amulets, in which neither Charms 
nor Superſtition had any Share, tho' no Perſon could account 
for the Effects attributed to them, nor comprehend the Man- 
ner in which they acted. Theſe are, at this very Days ap- 
prov'd of by ſome Phyſicians, and as induſtriouſly ridiculed and 
deſpiſed by others. Le Clerc. Hit. de la Medicine. 

Amongſt Amulets and Incantations, none ſeems to have 

ain'd ſo great a Reputation as the Royal Touch for the King's 
Evil, which has the Appearance of being a Mixture of both. 


There is ſcarcely a Royal Family in Europe, which does not /#? 


pretend to inherit from ſome of their pious Anceſtors, the 
— derived from Heaven, of charming this Diſtemper. 
This Claim would be more juſtifiable, if moſt of their Thrones 
had not originally been gain'd by Rapine and Violence, and 
ſupported by an almoſt continual Series of Oppreſſion and In- 
juſtice, which are not likely to draw down from Heaven an 
extraordinary Benediction. If, however, we look upon this 
ſort of Incantation as a Piece of political Craft, we ſhall have 
Reaſon to believe it has its Origin more in Villainy than Folly : 
For Miracles are very proper to extort a Veneration from the 
Vulgar, and impoſe upon Minds furniſh'd with little Senſe, 
and much Credulity, I am ſenſible, that many grave Authors 
have treated this miraculous Method of Cure as a Reality, and 
that there are not wanting Perſons, who at this Day, pretend 
to produce Inſtances of People who have been healed by the 
Royal Touch. But, at the ſame time, I can produce as good 
Evidence of Tricks play'd by Witches, Spirits, and Fairies, 
which however I cannot implicitly believe. I ſhould therefore 
think it more probable, that thoſe who relate and aflert Stories 
either of Witches, or Cures by the Royal Touch, have ſuffer- 
cd themſelves to be impoſed upon through a little Enthuſiaſm, 
and a Fondneſs for the „ or intend to impoſe upon 
others, than that ſuch Relations ſhould be true. '# will not 
deny, that the Solemnity of the Ceremony, and the Preſence 
of a crown'd Head, may poſſible ſtrike the Perſon touched 
with an Awe and Surprize, which may induce ſome Altera- 
tion in the Circulation of the Blood, and conſequently upon 
the Solids and Fluids of the Body; but this Cauſe does not 
appear adequate to the Effects attributed to it. It is poſſible 
alſo, that the Gold worn about the Neck may have ſome ſalu- 
tary Influence, if it can attract to itſelf, and draw out of the 
Body the Matter, which is the immediate Cauſe of the King's 
Exil, as it does Mercury, which however is not ſo certain as 
to be depended upon. 
AMURCA is the Fœces which ſubſides to the Bottom of 
the Veſſel, where the Oil of Olives newly expreſs'd is put. 
It is emollient, lenitive, and reſolutive, and proper to eaſe 
Pains in the Head, being applied to the Forchead, and to ſtop 


Fluxions. Lemery de Drogues. 


Ihe medicinal Virtues of Amurca, as related by ſome of the 


Antients, are ſomewhat different from thoſe mentioned by 
Lemery. 

 AMURCA, Ates is the Lees or Sediment of the prefied 
Olive. 


Boiled in a copper Veſſel to the Conſiſtence of Honey, it 


becomes an Aſtringent, and is ſerviceable in the Tooth-ach, 


and for Wounds, being mixed with Vinegar, Wine, or Wine 
and Honey, [met] gon the Parts anointed therewith. It is 
alſo an Ingredient in Colly ria and Plaiſters. The older it is, the 
| better. Adminiſtered in a Clyſter, it is for Exulcerations 
of the Anus, Pudenda, and Uterus. Boiled with Omphacium 
to the Conſiſtence of Honey, it draws out rotten Teeth, that 
are anointed with it. A Decoction of it with Lupines and the 
Chamzleon, cures the Scab in Cattle, being rubbed over with 
it. Crude and new, it makes a good Fomentation for thoſe 
who are afflicted with the Gout in their Feet or Joints. 


Being ſpread upon a Sheep-ſkin with the Wool, and apply'd 


to hydropical Perſons, it repreſſes the Swelling. Dioſcorides, 
Lib. 1. Gap. 138. : 
an earthy Subſtance, hot, but not ſenſibly 


Amurca is of 


acrid. When boiled, it becomes of groſſer Parts, and more 
drying Qualities, it 


dry. Orib. Med. Coll. Lib. 14. Cap. 1. 

By reaſon of its heating and 8 

cures Ulcers in Bodies that are of a dry 'Temperrment ; but in 

all others increaſes and exaſperates them. | Aetins Terr. 1. 
Serm. 1. Æginet. Lib. 7, Cap. | 

"AMYCHE, 

or Scarification of the Skin, 

It is derived from dpsws, to ſcratch, and is ſometimes uſed 

by Hippocrates. Hence AmycTiCA, Stimulating, Vellicating, 

n Calius Aurelianus, Lib. 2. Cap. 6. 

| YDROS, aue, ſomewhat obſcure, to be 

ſeen. | It is uſed by Hippocrates in his Treatiſe de Inſommiis. | 

- . , AMYGD » Almonds, the Fruit of the AMyGDALUs, . 
which ſee. It alſo ſometimes ſignifies the TonsiLL =; which 


ſee. | | | 
. AMYGDALIA, A Almonds. Hippocrates de 
Morhis, Lib. 2. 


d&uvyd, ee Exulceration, Laceration, | 


— . Y 
| ; | 
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' AMYGDALATUM, an artificial Milk made of 
uſually called an Emulſion. 


AMYGDALOIDES, 'a Name by which Oribaſius calls the 


Tithymalus, which, he ſays, goes alſo by the Names of Tit 
malus Mat, Characias, Cometes, and Gabon, © See 2 
LVs. | 1 

AMYGDALOPERSICUM, the Almond Peach. It is alſo 


called _— EOS (4.5 

AMYGDALUS- amara,” &' dulcis, Offic. J. B. 1. 174. 
Mont. 36. Jonſ. Dendr. 122. Amygdalus ſativa, C. B. Vin. 
441. Raii Hiſtor, 2. 1519. El. Bot. 497- Amygdalus ſativa, 
ruftu majere, T. Inſt. 627. Boerh. Ind. A. 2. 245. Amyg- 
dalus, Chab. 12. Ger. 1256. Emac. 1445. Parkinſ. Theat. 
1515. The ALMOND- TREE. Date. 
| The DecoQtion of the Roots of the bitterAlmond-tree, bruiſed, 
Clears the Face of Freckles ; and a Cataplaſm of the Almonds 
has the ſame Effect. Apply'd by way of Peſſary, they provoke 
the Menſes; and made into a Gataplaſm with Vinegar and Oil 
of Roſes, and -apply'd to the Forehead or Temples, they eaſe 
Pains of the Head; with Wine they cure the Epinyctides 
Puſtules ariſing in the Night] ; and with Honey are properly 
apply'd to putrid and ſpreading Ulcers, [onTed was x; «gnilas] 
and the Bites of Being eaten, they eaſe Pain, looſen 
the Belly, incline to Sleep, and provoke Urine. Taken with 
Amylum, they help ſuch as vomit Blood; drank in Water, or 
made into an Eclegma with Reſin of Turpentine, they relieve 
thoſe who are afflicted with Diſeaſes of the Kidneys, or labour 
under a Peripneumony. Taken in Raiſin-wine, [pong ] they 
relieve ſuch as are troubled with a Difficulty of Urine, or the 
Gravel. Made into an 1 with Honey and Milk, and 
taken to the Quantity of à Haſle-nut, they cure Diſeaſes of 
the Liver, Coughs, and Inflations of the Colon ; eaten before 
drinking, to the Number of five or fix, they prevent Drunk- 
enneſs. They kill Foxes, being mixed with their Food. The 
Gum of the Tree is — and heating; and, drank, re- 
lieves thoſe who bring up Blood. Mixed with Vinegar, and 
the Parts anointed there with, it takes off Tetters that affect 
only the Superficies of the Skin. Drank in Wine and Water, 
it cures an inveterate Cough; and drank in Raiſin- wine, it 
relieves thoſe who are afflicted with the Gravel. 

The ſweet and eſculent Almond is much inferior in Virtue 
to the bitter one, though it attenuates, and provokes Urine. 
Green Almonds, eaten with their Shells, amend the b 
tural Humidity of the Stomach. Dioſcorides, Lib. 1. Cap. 176. 

Oil of bitter Almonds,” which fome call Aetopium, is thus 
prepared : 


Take of bitter Almonds, clean'd and dry'd, fix Pints ; bruiſe 
them gently in a Mortar with a wooden Peſtle, till they 
come to a Paſte, and thereto pour two half Pints of boiling 
Water. Let it alone for half an Hour to imbibe the Moi- 
ſture, after which beat it again more ſtrongly, and preſſing 
it, put what ſticks to the Fingers into a Muſcle-ſhell. This 
done, pour again half a Pint of Water to the Maſs, and 
ſuffering it to imbibe the fame, do as before. Every ſix 
Pints of Water will produce half a Pint of Oil. 


It is effectual againſt Pains and Strangulations of the Uterus, 
and againſt Contortions and Inflammations of the fame Parts ; 
alſo for Pains of the Head, and Pain and Noiſe, or Ringing in 
the Ears. It helps thoſe who are afflited with Diſeaſes of 
the Kidneys, a Difficulty of Urine, the Stone, the Aſthma, or 
Diſorders of the Spleen. Mixed with Honey, Root of Lilly, 
and Cyprian Cerate, or Cerate of Roſes, 'it clears the Face of 
Spots and Freckles, from Sun-burning, and ſmooths it From 
Wrinkles; it alſo rectiſies a Dimneſs of Sight, and deterges 
Achors, and Scald Heads.  Dioſcorides, Lib. 1. Cap. 39. 

Troches of bitter Almonds are thus prepared: 


Take of Aniſe, the Seed of Smallage, Aſarabacca, bitter 
Almonds, the Tops of Wormwood, of each an equal 
Quantity, and — them — Water into Troches 
of the Weight of a Dram. To a Patient in a Fever give 
* in Hydromel ; to one without a Fever give them in 
ine and Water [ cripcrau}]. P. Ægineta, Lib. 7. Cap. 12. 


Oil of Almonds is prepared after the following manner: 


Take clean bitter Almonds, and pound them, inſtilling now- 
and-then a little Water; this done, to the Quantity of 
four Ounces put a Pint of ſweet Oil; let it ſtand fo 
Days in the Sun, or let it boil three Hours in'a'doub 
Vell, and then ſtrain it for Uſe. Some put two Ounces 
of bruiſed Almonds to an Italic Pint of Gil, and boil it 

in a double Veſſel. — 

An Oil of Almonds, called alſo Metopium, prepared diffe- 
rently from that deſcribed by Dioſtorides : _— 

Take of Oleum Omphacinum, {Oil expreſſed from unripe 
Olives] twenty Pints ; of bitter Almonds, ewo Pounds; 


* 


of Cardamoms; one Pound; of che Flowers of Juneus 
Odoratus, Calamus Aromaticus, Car 
one Pound 3 of Myrrh, Galbanum, each half a Pound; 
of Turpentine, two Pounds; of ſweet-ſcented Wine, to ma- 
cerite the dry Ingredients in; four Pints z of Artic Honey, 
three Pounds. Bruiſe and diſſolve the Galbanum and 
Turpentine in Part of the Oil, and mix them with the 
reſt of the edients after are boiled; and then add 
the Honey. hen all is 3 mixed, take it off 
the Fire whilſt it is in a gentle 

for when cold, it is thick. 


The Egyptians, who invented this Oil, called it Metepium, 
becauſe it had Galbanum for an 9 which was the Pro- 
duce of a Plant called Metopium. P. Æginet. Lib. 7. Cap. 20. 

AMYGDALIS AMARA ET DULCts: This Tree is ſo much 
like the Peach, both in Leaves and Bloſſoms, that it is hard t6 
know them aſunder, but by their Fruit, which is leſs in this, 
containing little or no pulpy Fleſh, but a tough cottony Skin, 
under which is the Stone, which is. ſmoother and more pointed 
at one End, but full of little Hollownefles. The Kernel of 
this is the Almond, not diſtinguiſhable whether bitter or ſweet, 
but by the Taſte. 

The Almond-tree grows only ſpontaneouſly in the warmer 
Countries, as Spain, and particularly Barbery : It flowers 
early in the Spring, and the Fruit is ripe in Augu/t. 

Sweet Almonds are accounted nouriſhing, but if eaten too 
much, are hard of Digeſtion, and very ſtuffing ; of theſe, with 
Sugar, are made ſeveril Sweet-meats, as March Panes, and 
Aw, But it is the Oil drawn from the ſweet Alnjonds 
that is moſt in Uſe, and is an uſeful and excellent Medicine. 
It is of great Service in Affections of the Lungs, as Coughs, 
Shorter of Breath, in Soreneſs of the Stomach, pleuretic Pains. 
In the Stone, Gravel, and all Diſeaſes of the Kidneys and 
Bladder, it is of ſingular Uſe, by its ſoftening and lubricating 
Quality. It very much corrects the bilious Salts in the Sto- 
mach and Bowels, and is of great Advantage in the Colic, and 
helps a coſtive Habit of Body. It is commended to be given 
to Women with Child, to take freely of it for ſome time before 
they expect their Delivery. It is very uſeful for Childrens 
Gripes, and to purge them gently, mix'd with any opening 


8 f . , 

7 The bitter Almonds are more uſed outwardly as a Coſmetic, 
being cleanſing and beautifying. Ihe Oil dropp'd into the 
Ears, is good for Deafneſs ; and is frequently put among Auo- 
dyne Liniments. <3 * 

The only officinal Preparation is, the expreſſed Oil of bittet 
and ſweet Almonds. Miller Bot. OF. 

Sweet Almonds contain a great deal of Oil, arid a little Salt 
and Phlegm. | 

The bitter Almonds contain a great deal of Oil, more Salt 
than the ſweet Almorids, and but little Phlegm ; it is for that 
Reaſon, that the Oil of the bitter Almond will keep a longer 
time without growing muſty, than the Oil of ſweet Almonds. 
Lemery de Drogues. | 

Pomet adds, thet the Oil of bitter Almonds, outwardly ap- 

ly'd, ſoftens hard Nerves, takes away Spots in the Skin, and 

rings down the great Bellies of Children. Some lay, that the 
Oil of ſweet and bitter Almonds both _— preſerved from 
growing rancid, by the Help of Spirit of Wine tartarized. 

Sweet Almonds cauſe Sleep, and increaſe the ſeminal 
Powers. 

Both the one and the other agree at all times to every Age, 
and all Sorts of Conſtitutions, provided they be — 
uſed. ; 

After your ſweet Almonds are bruiſed and ſteeped in Water, 
they ſqueeze a milky Juice out of them, which is given to lean, 
conſumptive and pleuretic People, and does them a great deal 
of good ; the Reaſon of which is, becauſe the Milk contains a 
great many oily, balſamic, and embaraſſing Parts, fit for 
nouriſhing and reſtoring the ſolid Parts, moderating the violent 
Motion of the Humours, and allaying their Sharpneſs. 

The Difference of Taſte between the ſweet and bitter Almonds 
proceeds in this, that there is leſs Salt in the ſweet ones, and that 
this Salt is perfectly confined and cooped up by the ropy Parts, 
IEG it can make but a very ſlight Impreſſion upon the 
Tongue. 

The bitter ones, on the contrary, contain much ſharp Salt, 
which being but half embaraſſed with the oily Parts, cauſe a 
ſtronger, but a more diſagreeable Senſation. | 
Plutarch tells a Story of a certain Phyſician, who lived with 
Druſus, the Son of Tiberius, and who by the Uſe of bitter 
Almonds became fo 2 4 Drinker, that he was never made 
2 and out- did all that lived in his Time that way. Lemery 
ein Heads. % ST 

Some Years ago. there happened a remarkable Caſe in this 


Part of the World. Ten young Gentlemen, deſcended - of 
a 


illuſtrious Families, uſed ſome Water-gruel, in which more 


than two Ounces of Arſenic, mixed with an equal Quantity of 
Sugar, had been put. Soon after, they were racked with great 


*IVoL. I. 


ſamum, each 


armth, and ſtrain it; 


AMY 


U Deine 3 hd * 
8 Gripes in their Bellies ; but, by 


I removed all their Symptoms, and put them out 


Danger, by Oil of ſweet A and Milk. Hoffman. 

Oil of ſweet Almonds well pr „und taken to the Quan- 
tity of ſome nfuls, in a. little Broth, is a moſt effectual 
Medicine in all Pains and Spaſms; even in ſuch Spaſms as ſhake 
the moſt remote Parts of the Body: For this Reaſon, it is very 
properly preſcribed. in convulſive Coughs, ſpaſmodic Aſthmas, 

its of the Stone, Stranguries, and Colics. . Hoffman de Con- 
Jet. Partium Neruaſarum. 5 

There are certain Poiſons which prove noxious to particular 
Animals, and yet produce no poiſonous Effects upon Men: 
Thus, for Inſtance, bitter Almonds are pernicious to Fowls, 
and excite Convulſions in the Stork 5 Dove particularly. 
The ſame Almonds; as well as the Nux Vomica, when given 
to Cats and Dogs, throw them into ſuch violent Convultons 
as put an Ehd to their Lives. Hoffman Medicin. Rational. 

emat. Val. 1. | 

AMYLEON, or AMYLION; &wuvatey, of Au, from 
& Negative, and van, a Mill, becauſe made of Corn without 
grinding. Starch. See AMYLOM. 

— % his J * 1 mung Women, L. 2. 
recommends this, roll'd up in Wool, as a Peſſary, go inſt 
a Dif of Water from the Uterus. N 

AMY LU M, Starch. 

AMYLUM is fo called, becauſe it is prepared without the 
Help of a Mill (from « Neg. and ya&» or vi, a Mill). 
The beſt is es is N 1 Sitanious 3 (ſuch as is ſown 
and reaped in three Months) in Crete or It is prepared 
of this Kin of Wheat, ed, in the Wein — 
They water it five times in the Day, and, if it may be done, 
in the Night alſo ; as ſoon as it is ſoſten'd, they gently let the 
Water run off, without ſtirring it, for fear the belt Part of the 
Grain ſhould flow off with it: When it appears to be through- 
ly ſoft, they pour off the Water, and tread it with their Feet; 
> Gan pouring on it freſh Water, tread it again, After this, 
they take off the huſky and branny Parts, that ſwim on the 
Top, with a Skimmer, and paſs the reſt through a Strainer z 
and as ſoon as this is done, they lay it upon. new Tiles to be 
dried and condenſed in the burning Sun; for if it ſhould, in the 
leaſt, continue moiſt, it would contract a Sourneſs. | 

It is for Rheums in the Eyes, hollow Ulcers, and Puſ- 
tules. Drank, it ſtops vomiting of Blood, and mollifies the 
Parts about the Aſpera Arteria; it is uſually mixed with Milk, 
and other Food. g | 

Amy lum is alſo prepared of Zea, (Spelt) macerated a 
or two in Water, then kneaded with the Hands into a 2 
like Dough, and afterwards dricd in the fervent Sun as before. 
But this Sort of Amylum, tho 7 good in other reſpectz, is 
unfit for medicinal Uſe. Dieſcorides, Lib. 2. Cap. 123. 

Amylum is made of all Kinds of Wheat, but beſt of the 
common Sitanious. It was invented in the Iſland of Chios, 
and the fineſt ſtill comes from thence ; The Name was given it 
on account of its being prepared without a Mill, The-next in 
Goodneſs is made of a fort of very light Sitanious Wheat : It 
undergoes a Maceration in freſh Water in wooden Veſſels, fo 
as to be covered with the Water, which is changed five times 
in the ; and it would be better, if the ſame were done in the 
Night; that it might be throughly mixed and ſoftened alike, 

ore it grows ſour, When it is dried enough in Bags and 
Baſkets, they ſhoot it out upon a Tile ſmeared with Leaven, and 
let it condenſe in the Sun, Next to the Chian Amylum, for 
Goodneſs, is the Cretan; and after theſe the Egyptian, It is 
„ a. its Lightneſs, Smoothneſs, and Newneſs. Pliny, 

ib. 18. 7. N 

The forbile 5 of Amylum is proper in Fevers attended 
with a Diarrhœa; and, upon account of the Belly, Lentils may 
be mixed with it. The ſame may alſo be uſed in Milk, or 
mixed with Water, or be uſed alone; in which Circumſtance 
it is fitteſt in i rr and Fluxcs excited by coughing. In 
boiling put ten s of Amylum to four half Pints of Water, 
-Oribaſ. Med. Col. Lib. 5. Cap. 7. 

Starch is eſteemed drying and aſtringent. 

Starch, boiled with Milk, is a famous Empirical Remedy for 
a Diarrhcea, which happens in a Feyer, or in Child-bed, and is 
not a bad one. Mr. Clutton, in a Treatiſe he publiſhed ſome 
time ago, lays great Streſs upon a Solution of Starch, given by 
way of Ciyſter, in a Diarrhcea, either accompanied ns a Diar- 
rhea or not; and, if the Stools are bloody, and the Inteſtines 
very much relaxed, he adviſes to make the Conſection of Starch, 
as he calls it, very thick, and to add, to four Ounces of this, 
an Ounce of French Brandy. 


| Modern Method of making Sr AR of 2 


The Gmin, being well cleaned, is put to ferment in Veſlcls 
full of Water, which they expoſe to the Sun, when in its 
greateſt Heat ; changing the Water twice a Day, for the Space 
of eight or twelve Days, according to the Seaſon. When the 
Grain burſts eafily under the Finger, they judge it — 


5 H fermen 


ANA 


fermented. The Fermentation „ and the Grain thus 
- ſoftened, 1 — , in a Canvas Bag, to 
ſeparate the r from the Huſks ; tals $43 ng 
or” on datos laid acrofs the Mouth of the empty 
effel that is to receiye the Flour, | 
As the Veſſels are filled with this liquid Flour, there is feen 
ſwimming at the Top a reddiſh Water, which is to be carefully 
ſcummid off, from time to time, and clean Water put in its 
Place; which, after ſtirring the Whole together, is all to be 
ſtrained through a Cloth or Sieve ; and what is left behind, put 
into the Veſſel with new Water, and expoſed to the Sun for 
fome time ; and as the Sediment thickens at the Bottom, my 
drain off the Water four or five times, by inclining the Veſſe 
but without paſſing it through the Sieve, What remains at 
Bottom is the Starch, which they cut in Pieces to get out, and 
leave it to dry in the Sun: When dry, it is laid up for Uſe. 
ellus, from Libavius, informs us, that AMYLAa, in a ge- 
neraſ Senſe, is uſed to expreſs any Sort of Chymical Fæcula. 
AMY OS, %, from « Negative, and is, a Muſcle. 
Hippocrates, in his Treatiſe de Arte, applies 4v to the Leg, 
8 being ſo emaciated, as to appear as if it had no 
uſcles. 1 
AMYTHAONIS EMPLASTRUM, Amythaon's Plaiſter 
for Convulſions and Diſtortions of the Joints ; it is alſo a 
Drawer. 


Take of Gum Ammoniac, War, Bdellium, each eight 
Drams ; of Turpentine, Illyrian Orris, Galbanum, each 
twenty Drams. P. Æginet. Lib. 7. Cap. 17. 


AN-PATER, ur. Rulandus. 

AN-FIR, Filius, Mercury, Rulandus. 

AN-FIRARTO, Spiritus, Salt. Rulandus. 
ANA, ave, a Greek Propofition much uſed in Preſcriptions. 


It is explained under the Article A. which ſee. Ara is alſo 
uſed by ſome enthuſiaſtical Writers to ſignify the Mind; and 


Caſtellus tells us it is the Name of a certain Idol. 

ANABASIS, ava g, from &raBaive, to aſcend, ſignifies 
the Augmentation or Increaſe of a Fever in general, or of a 

icular Paroxyſm. Hence ANABATICA is ſynonymous to 

PACMASTICA, both being Epithets of Fevers, which, in 
their Progreſs, continually increaſe or grow more violent. 
 ANABOLE, «ra, from daR, to caſt up. The 
diſcharging any * as by Vomit. 

ANABROCHI OS, or ANABRONCHISMUS, dvafizyys- 
eds, or dB, from ge X, a Nooſe. An Operation 

rmed upon the Hair of the Eyelids, when they are offen- 

e to the Eye. It conſiſts in engaging the offending Hairs in 
u ſort of Nooſe, by means of a Needle, threaded with a fine 
"Threall doubled, or a Woman's Hair, after paſſing the Needle 
thro' the external Part of the Eyelid, near the Hair. Celſus 
go. Notice of this Operation, Lib. 7. Cap. 7. in theſe 

ords : 

. Dridam aiunt, acu tranſſui juxta pilos exteriorem partem pal- 
pebri oportere, eamque tranſmitti duplicem capillum mulicbrem 
ducentem ; atque ubi acus tranffit, in ipſius capilli ſimem, qua 
duplicatur, pilum efſe injiciendum, & per eum in ſuperiorem pal- 
pebre partem attrahendum, ibique corpori adglutinandum, & 
:mponendum meditamentum, quo foramen glutinetur : fic enim fore, 
ut is pilus in exteriorem partem poſtea ſpettet. 

Paulus A gineta confines the Operation to Caſes where on 
one or two, or at moſt three, Hairs irritate the Eye. He 
deſcribes the Operation, Zi. 6. Cap. 13. but ſomewhat ob- 
ſcurely. 

AN ABR Os, drlgpe ent, from draBpurxu, to devour. A 
Corrofion or Exeſion of the ſolid Parts by acrid Humours, 
It means the ſame as DraBRosms. 

ANACAMPSEROS, Aracampſeres vulge Fuba craſſa, J. B. 
Pit. Tournef. Telephium vulgare, C. B. Telephinm alterum 
five Craſſula, Dod. Cotyledum alterum, Dioſcor. Col. Scro 
laria media vel tertia, Brunf. Fabaria, Matth. Acetabu 
alterum, Cord. in Dioſc. Faba inverſa, Ad. Lob. Craſſuln 
frve Faba inverſa, Ger. ORPINE, or LIVE-LONG. 

It is a Plant which grows to the Height of one Foot, or 
more; its Stalks are it and round, cloathed with thick 
Leaves, and full of Juice like that of Purſlane, but , of 
u pale-green Colour, often intermixed with a little Red; ſome 
are notch'd at their „others entire; of an inſipid viſcous 
Taſte. The Flowers grow on the Tops of the Stalks in 
Bunches, and almoſt like an Umbrella, of a white or porch 
Colour; every Flower is compoſed of five Leaves, difpoſed li 
a Roſe, which, falling, are ſucceeded by a Fruit ſed of 
many Huſks, which s a fort of Head full of ſmall Seeds. 
The Root is-glandulous, and formed of many white Bulbs like 
Turneps, of an inſipid Taſte. This Plant grows in unculti- 
vated, Rony, und ſhady Pla It contains a great deal of 

m and Oil, and but little | 


It is drying, cooling, refolutive, deterſive, and 
ED proper for Ruptures, and to Bog in 
the Skin. emen d, Dregues. | 


i 
ds, lvmato mucleum: unicum, nulla ho: um, 
claudimte, N THE ANACARDIUM, o: 


Greek Medicinal Writers, to expreſs upwards, or towards the 
ſuperior Part. . 

ANACARDIOS ANTIDO TUS THEODORETUS, 

the Antidote of Anacardium, 2 divine Gift. 

Take of Spikenard, Malabathrum, Cloves, Saffron, Caffia, 
Epithymum, Flowers of Schatnanth, Myrobalans, each 
three Drams ; of yellow Aloes, twelve Drams ; of Cheſt- 
nut, Ginger, Maſtich, each one Dram; of IMlyrian Orris, 
ſix Drams; of Anacardium, Aparic, each one Dram; 
of Aſarabacca, ſix Drams; of Seed of Smallage, one 

Dram ; of Coſtus, one Dram and a half; of Pepper, three 
Drams ; of Fennel, and its Juice, of each eight Drams : 
Beat the Fennel in a Mortar, and macerate it in Vi | 
_—_— s; then boil it wth 2 carefully ſtrain it. 1 
of a ſufficient ntity, Attic Honey, or Sugar, and 
it again to he Thick ach of Honey. Let the ſeveral 
Ingredients be pounded together, and well levigated, If 
there be Plenty of Fennel, preſs out the Juice, and the 
Antidote will be the better. | 


It is good in all obſtinate and Diſeaſes, for epilep- 
tical Perſons, and Demoniacs ; for Pains in the Head, Diſor- 
ders of the Thorax, Pleurifies, Aſthmas, Peripneumonies, and 
ſuch Stomachs as turn the Food four ; and for any malignant 
Diſtemperature of the Belly or Stomach, It wonderfully re- 
vives and refreſhes thoſe who are juſt got over a tedious Diſtem- 
per; and have not yet recovered their Colour. It helps the 

ellow Jaundice, Anaſarca, Conſumption, Diſtempers of the 
Kidneys ; and does Service to thoſe who are continually ſubject 
to Colic Pains : It corroborates thoſe who have a Senſe of 
Weight all over their Bodies: It is beneficial in inveterate 
Diſtempers, and intermittent Fevers, given in the Intervals ; 
and helps the Gout, if given before the Fit. It is excellent in 
Womens Diſtempers, and in particular the $ ry, Diffi- 
culties in Menſtruation, and Suffocation of the Uterus. It 
helps thoſe who, by their Habit of Body, are ſubject to miſ- 
2 and gently hooſens the Belly: It cures Inflammations of 
the Womb, and the Furor Uterinus. To ſay all in a Word, it 
is a divine Gift; and whoever uſes it once or twice in the 
Spring and Autumn, and is not very faulty in his Diet, ſhall 
live free from Diſeaſes. It is to be taken to the Quantity of a 
Haſle-nut, in the Morning. Myrepſus, See. 1. Cap. 218. 
Aetii Tetrabib. 4. Serm. 1. Cap. 122. 

Another Preparation : 


Take of yellow Aloes, an Ounce and a half; of Orris, Caſ- 
fia Lignea, each ſeven Drams ; of Ginger, Anacardium, 
amum, each four Drams and a half; of Mala- . 
bathrum, 1 Myrobalans, Spignel, Epithymum, 
each three Drams one Scruple ; Cloves, Flowers of Schœ- 
nanth, Pontic Rhubarb, Maſtich, each one Dram three 
Grains ; the Bark of the Root of Fennel, waſhed, one 
Pound: Macerate them in two Pints of good Vinegar for 
ſeven Days; then boil them and ſtrain them, and add two 
Pounds of pure Attic Honey, or a ſufficient Quantity of 
Sugar, and boil it to the Conſiſtence of Honey. In this 
put the Ingredients well beaten, and, after well working 
r ——— A 4 
e. : 


It is againſt Epilepſies, exies, and Paraplexies, that 
„ — and is excellent in. 

Female Diſorders. ſus, —- 219. 
ANACARDIUS, a fort of Fruit, of which there are two 
Sorts, the Oriental and Occidental. The Oriental is thus 
ANACARDIUM, Offic. Ger. 1 Emac. Mont. 
Commel. C. B. 


Exot.-15. 
Pin. 511. J. B. 1. 334- 
Hriacardium Ovientaie, Jonſ. Dendr. x56. Pluk. Almag. 


* 


The 


o 
- 


Oriental Anacardium is a 
roi in the Eeft-ladics. 
a Bird's Heart, with a t: 


enery. It to be met with, 
1 


Deroction. Lemery de Drogues, _ 

In ſome old Be we find « Compotition named 
Comfettio Anacardina, which is not now in Uſe. „ i 
his 


reatiſe of nal Medicines, tells a very ſurpriling Story 
concerning this ion; Which is, that by the Uſe thereof 
a „ who was before ſo dull and ſtupid; as not to be 
capable of learning any thing, became in a time a v 


an ient in this Confection. Ge ue 

| 12 the ANACARDIUM ES by Schroder, and 
moſt other Writers on the 1 cm for ous the 
Senſes, and ftre | emory. ver rugs 
hive ſich uſeful — err to them, I ſhall give the Pre- 
parations of Anacardium, as delivered by Arnaldus de Villa Nova 
and Zwelfer, in the Pharmacoptria Anguftana. 


Take of Anacardium, bruiſed, three Drams and an half ; or 
Honey of Anicardium, two Drams; theſe Remedies are 
endued with a hatural Property of reftoring a loſt Me- 
mory 

is Anacirdiha, a Conſection of Anacardiutns, which 
helps the Memory, reſtores loſt Reaſon, removes a 
and cures the Govt, Hemorrhoids, and thoſe who are opp 
with Melancholy or Phlegm. 

Take of Emblic, arid Belletic M — mg Pepper, and 
white Pepper, each twelve Dramds ng, of 
Anacardium, each eighit Dram; Caſtor, Storax, Cloves, 
each five Drams ; Camomile Flowers, Bay- berries, Cype- 
rus, each three Drams ; Sugir, twenty ; Honey, 
a ſufficient Quantity. The Doſe is the Quantity bf a 
ſmall Nut in Whey, warm Wine, or a Decoction of the 
Seeds of Aniſe and Fennel; and the Patient is to avoid the 
Cold, and to abſtain from tic Meats, as well as 
from Anger, Venery, and 

This Remedy quickens the Wit and Senſes, brightens the 

Underſtanding, and is a proper Confection for wiſe Perſons, and 
ſuch as deſire to be fo. 


The Anatardiums, before they are fit to be uſed in Medicine, 
lire to be thus prepared: 


Bruiſe them very well in a Mortar, and then put them in 


— inegar, where let them macerate for ſeven 
Days. er 


this, boil them over a gentle Fire to a Con- 
ſumption of two Thirds of the Vinegar ; then ſtrain off 
the reſt from the Dregs, and keep it for Uſe. 
To make Honey of Anacardiums. 

Mix, with the Vi aforeſaid; an Quantity of clari- 
fed Honey, ard TN 
ence. Arnaldus de Villa Nova, Lib. 1. Cap. 28. 
MESU E's Coneterton of AuAcAxDiuns. 

Tawof ty s Emblic, Belleric, and Indian Myrobalans, 


the other Ingredients are pounded, 


all together, and 
Ys with new unſalted Tr, and 
and an half. - 


raboNhs _ 
F--þ 1 

a 
| A ACHMOS, an incorporeal Spirit: Dornont from Paro - 


Cirnatic Convicrion of ANAcAtbroms, 


Take of the Waters of Marjoram, Orange-flowers, and 
Clove Gilly-flowers, each fix Ounces : Theſe being pour'd 
into a glaſs Cucurbit, immerſe in the Liquor three Ounces 
of prepared Anacardiams : Let them macerite for twenty+ 
four Hours, the Veſſel being cloſed all the while ; then ſtrain 
off, and in the ſtrained _ diſſolve two Pounds of the 
def Sugar; by the ſole Diflolution of which, reduce it to 
the Confiſtence of a Syrup z to which add, while it is ſtill 
warm, that ſo they may, as it were, diflvlve in it, - 
Dram of Ambergrife, one Dram of Lemon-ſeeds, wi 
their Huſks taken off, two Drams of the Reſin of 
well pounded, and one Dram of Gum Labdanum : To 
theſe, when diffolved, add the following Ingredients 3 one 
Ounce of the Powder of prepared Anacardiums, an Ounce 
and an half of the true Leopard's-bane Root, an Ounce of 
the Powder of Aloes Wood, full of its Gum ; of the lefſer 
Cardamoms; of Cubebs, and Coriander-ſeeds, each two 
Drams ; of Nutmeg, half an Ounce ; of Mare, three 
Drams ; of Cloves, two Drams; of Indian N:itmeg 
preſerved and beat to a Pulp, three Ounces ; of diſtil 
Oil of Cinnamon, one Scruple, mixed with half an Ounce 
of Sugar of Roſes. 


Mix all up into an EleQuary, which is a precious and excel- 
lent Medicine for a —— weak State of the Brain, and 
— Faculty ; for ſtrengthening the Stomach, preventing 


exies and Epilepſies, recruiting old Age, ſirengtheni 
the Memory z and, laſtly, excellent for all fuch Diſorders 
the Brain and Stomach as proceed from Cold. Its Doſe is from 
two Drams to half an Ounce. Pharmac. Anti 
The Octidental Anacardium is diene; 
Anatarniua OccipenTALE, Jonſ. Dendr. 156; And 
eardium Qccidentale, Cajou, Mont. Exot, 9. Anacardium Or- 
cidentale Cajous diftum, officuls reni _ figura, Herm. Cat. 
Hort. „Bat. 36. Comm. Flor, Mal. 15. Anacardii alii 
cies, C. B. Pin. 512. Herm, Muſ. Zeyl. 37 Anacdrdus 
exlanica, folio nucis Fuglandis Cajour, Kaghu, Ejuſdi 55, 
ons, 1360. Emac. 1544. Park. Theat. 1658, J. H. 1. 
$36- Chab. 24. Laet. 606, Acajou, Tourn, Inſt. 558. Boerh. 
nd. A. 2. 262. Arbor Acajou, valgh Cajou, Piſ. Mant. Arom. 
193. Acaiaiba, Pif. (Ed. 1%) 1120. Acajaiba, & Acajuiba 
aftlienfibus, Marcg. apamara, Hort. Mal. 3. 65. Tab. 
54. Pomifera ſei 7 runifera Indica, nuce — 2. ſummo 
pomo innaſcente, Cajous difta, Raii Hiſt. 2. 1 Cat. Jam. 
„ Moms: Hiſt. 2. 146- THE CAJOU, or C TREE. 


ale. | 
This grows at the End of a Fruit, in Shape and Colour like 


" 


only the End next the Fruit is bigger than the other. 

utſide is covered with a tough, aſh-coloured Bark, under 

which is a [pongy Subſtance like the former; it contains a * 
Quantity of cauſtic burning Oil; and under that, in a ſoſt 
Shell; 2 white pleaſant Kernel. It s both in the EI and 
Wift Indies, on a large Tree, having pretty big, tiff, oval 
with ſeveral hard Veins, running almoſt directly acrols 

the middle Rib; It beats Tufts of five-leaved white 
Flowers. In Jamaica eat the Kernel of this Fruit, after 
it has been roaſted in the Embers till all the cauſtic Oil is con- 
ſumed. They bring them to Table 2 Deſert: They are 
much of the Natute of the Eaftern Anacurdin. The cauſtic 
Oil is very good for Corns arts. Millar Bot. Offi 
Geoffrey adds, that the Fruit of the Tree is called, in Arai, 
Acajaiba. It is proper to take Freckles or Sun-burn from the 
Face ; but Women ought never to uſe it in the time of their 
Menſes ; becauſe, in that Caſe, it often cauſes an Eryfi 3 


| Sram ripe Apple; in Form and Bigneſs it reſembles a Hare's 
dne 
The 


though even that may be cured by a Waſh made of y and 


Water. Cafe. Sec ACAJAIBA: 
ANACATHARSI, dyaxdbapors, from draxalaignue:, to 
rge upwards; A Purgation of the Lungs by Expecloration. 
Fade khow x that it is uſed by Authors in any other Senſe; tho 
Bliticard ſays it includes Vomits, 8 Larhines, 
Maſtica aw. 9d — that promote the Diſcharge of 
Saliva. nce . 
ANACATHARTICA, Medicines which ptomote Expecto- 


1 ? | om « Negative, and 
ne 


en | ANACHREMPSIS, 


which imports upwards 


recommended as a ſovereign Remedy in an Epilepſy 


ing of Health, 


ANACOsS, e, an Adverb — rppocrates. 


ANA 


AN AHRENIPSIS, ,p ls, from dvd, -for 
and xf, to haw k. 


dye, 


The 
, 
bringin from the Lungs, 
coup ». th which — 3 2 che Bronchia. ; 
NACINEMATA, draziipeara, from dv zxvic, to agitate, 

or toſs, literally to move upwards. - This is a Species of Exer- 
ciſe taken Notice of by Hippocrates, in his ſecond Book, Tee! 
1271s ; but he does not explain what it conſiſts in. Gorreus 
takes no Notice of it; Foeſius only ſays, auer are Com- 
2 of the Body, Which are reckoned amongſt Exer- 
ciſes. | 

Dacier however, from a 
theſe Exerciſes to be thoſe Geſticulations and Motions, which 
the Combatants uſed before they entered the Liſts. By the 
Derivation however, dvauwvipare, Anacinemata, ſhould ſignify 


| wy 
NACLASIS, , from grazAtw, to bend upwards, 


or elevate. It is uſed by Hippocrates, te ay por, Sell. 3. to 
expreſs the Elevation of the Left Arm altogether, whilſt the 
Joint at the Elbow is not at all bent, but the Humerus, toge- 
ther with the Arm, appear as one ſtrait Bone, This Situation 
the Left Arm is in, when it ſupports and elevates a Bow, in 
order to reſiſt the Right Hand, which draws the String. I know 
this is not the common Explication of the Word, but it ſeems 
to be the Meaning of Hippocrates, 5 

ANACLINTERIUM, «razawrieur, from draxairw, to 
recline, A ſort of Chair, made in ſuch a manner, that a Perſon 
may recline or lie upon it; a Couch or Settee. 

ANACLISIS, «14k, from dvaxaive, to recline. Hippo- 
crates, in his Treatiſe te $v9nmoruyns, uſes this Word to ex- 
preſs the Decubiture of the Sick, which, he ſays, is to be 
regarded, both on account of the Seaſon of the Year, and 
becauſe it makes ſome Difference, with reſpect to the Cure, 
whether the Patient lies upon an elevated Place, (d esrug) as a 
Bed or Couch, or upon the Ground, and in a-dark Place. 

ANACLISMOS, n, that Part of a Chair on which 
the Back of the Perſon, who fits in it, leans. Hippocrates 
iel dpbpov. 

ANACOCK, the Name of an American Species of Phaſe- 
olus, in the Opinion of Ray. It is called by by J. Baubine, 
Piſum Americanum aliud, magnum, bicolor, coccineum et ni- 
grum ſimul, five Phaſeolus . Anacock dictus. By C. Bau- 
hine, Phaſeolus peregrinus ex rubro et nigro diſtingtus. B 
5 5 and Parkinſon, Phaſeolus Agyptius, Raii . 

lant. 

I don't find any medicinal Virtues particularly attributed 
to it. N _ 

ANACCELIASMUS, a fort of Remedy uſed by Diocles, 
according to the Report of Celius Aurelianus, Chron. Lib. 2. 
Cap. 14. for the Cure of a Phthiſis. His Words are, Utitur 
etiam Anacœlia ſmis, quorum qualitates non memoravit, adjiciens 
verrendum five deducendur a Pulmonibus Humorem, quando 
fuerat mitigandum potius Ulens quam repurgandum. . 

It does not appear, by this, that the Author knew himſelf 
what Drocles meant by Anacceliaſmus. If, however, we con- 
ſider the Derivation, which muſt be from x,; Alvus, the 
Belly; and reflect upon the Effects which the Anacceliaſmi are 
expected to produce, deducendum a Pulmonibus Humorem, we 
may perhaps find Reaſon to believe, that Anacceliaſms were 


frequently repeated gentle Purges, or Medicines which kept 


tually laxative, eſpecially as theſe are found of 


the Patient 
thiſis, or pulmonary 


the utmoſt Importance in the Cure of a 
Conſumption. 

ANACOLLEMA, «yexiaanuea, from evexmande, to ag- 
glutinate, A Name for certain Topics pply'd to the Forehead 
to prevent Defluxions of Humours upon Eyes. Galen de 
Comp. Medic. S. Gen. Lib. 6. Cap. 8. 

It is much the fame as FRonTALE, (which ſee) except, 
that an ANACOLLEMA was uſually made of aſtringent Pow- 


ders, as Bole, or 'Dragon's-blood, or Acacia, made up with 


Vinegar, or the White of an Egg, whereas FRoxTALe ſig- 
nifies any ſort of Application to the Forehead. | 
ANA-COLUPPA, the Name of a Plant mentioned in the 


Hortus Malabaricus, called alſo Ranunculi Facie InDica fpi- 


cata, Corymbiferis affinis, Flaſculis tetrapetalis. 

The N Hau, — a — bruiſed in it, 
and is 
ſaid to be the only Preſervative againſt the Effect of the Bite of 
the Cobra - Capella, Raii Hiſt. Plant. 

ANACOMͤIDE, araxod, from dvaxeuit,. to repair or 
recover the Strength of a Perſon after Sickneſs. This is a Word 
which frequently occurs in Hippocrates. It imports the Reſto- 
ration of Strength to a Patient after an Illneſs, or the Recover- 


ANACONCHYLISMOS, araxoyxuarouts; or draxcyy v- 
Maouis, a Gargle, from e&rexoyxvaite, to gargle. Both'theſe 
are much uſed by Galen, and the later Greek Writers; but I 
don't remember to have met with it in Hi l 8 . 
It im- 


THF 
— 


potts carefully, prudently, with Ci 


lel Paſſage in Plato, concludes | 


ANA 


 ANACOUPHISMA TA; «rexowpiouere, from draxupite, 
to lift up, or elevate. This, in Hippocrates, (veel Jai vue, L. 2.) 
joins with ANACINEMAT A- (which ſee), Dacier tranſlates 
1 But ſome others have thought, 
that all thoſe Exerciſes which the Antients called Gſlations, are 
included in ANACOUPHISMAT A. en f 
ANACT ESIS, Ainet, from dvax{douai;” to recover 
Health. The Reſtoration of Strength to a Perſons recovering 
of a Diſtemper, which has render d him weak. #7 

ANACTORION, according to Blancard, a Name of the 
Gladiolus,, Corn- flag. ) 

ANACYCLEON, avraxuzxxiev, from xuxaiw, to wander 
about. It anſwers to the Word Circulator, Mountebank. 
Caftellus. 1 * 

ANACYRIOSIS, eraxveiocr, from xd, Authority. 
pocrates, in his Treatiſe of Decency, giving Advice to. Phyſicians 
as to their Conduct towards the Sick, adviſes them, amon 
other things, to remember to ſupport their Authority, and th 
Dignity of their Profeſſion, which he expreſſes by this Word: 

ANADENDROMALACHE, avraS:rS4eguanrdyn, a Name 
for the ALTH&A. Galen ſays it is the vulgar Name for the 
ALTH#A, Marſh-mallows. | 

Blancard ſays ANADENDRON ſignifies the ſame, + | 

ANADIPLOSIS, iN, from June, to redouble. 
It is the ſame as Er AN ADñIIOoSIs, which is the Reduplication 
of the Paroxyſm or Fit, in a ſemi-tertian Fever; that is, a 
Renewal of the cold Fit, before the preceding Fit is entirely 
ended. Galen de Typis, ay 4. 

ANADOSIS, a, ee, from avαi , to diſtribute. The 
Diſtribution of the Aliment over all the Body. | 

ANADROME, ue, from Jyiwo, an old Greek Verb, 
which ſignifies, to run. It imports a Receſs, or a Removal of 
Pains from the inferior to the ſuperior Parts of the Body, in 
the Senſe of Hippocrates. This is always eſteem'd an unfa- 
vourable Circumſtance, and of bad Preſage, becauſe acrid Hu- 
mours, or whatever cauſes Pain, cannot do ſo much Hurt in the 
Extremities, as in the vital and more noble Parts. 

Hippocrates in his firſt Book of Predictions informs us, that 
a Diſtortion of the Eye, conſequent upon a Receſs of Pain 
from the Loins or Hip, is bad. And in the Coace Prænotiones, 
1 that a Receſs of Pain from the Hips or Loins to the 

„whilſt the Hands are affected with a Torpor, and the Pa- 
tient feels a Cardialgia, (Heart- burn) is a Sign of a copious 
Hzmorrhage from the Noſe, and Plenty of Stools ; mean time 
People thus affected, are ly delirious. 

AN EES, avad\is, an Adverb uſed by Hippocrates, 
in a Senſe ſomewhat different from the common Significa- 
tions; for in this Author it imports. continually, perpetually, 
whereas the natural Meaning is, —_— ; 

ANADROMOS, eu, of the 9 Derivation as 
the former. It is uſed as an Epithet for thoſe Fiſh, which at 
certain Seaſons aſcend from the Sea into Rivers. 

AN ASTHESIA, 'Avaiotnoie, Inſenſibility. A kind of Re- 
ſolution of the Nerves, accompany'd with an Abolition. of the 
Senſe of Feeling. Aretæus viel any. x, di]. acer. vis. L. I. C. 3. 

ANAGALLIS, the Name of a Plant. 

There are two Kinds of lis, which differ in Flower. 
That with the blue Flower is calied the Female, the other with 
the ſcarlet Flower the Male Anagallis. They are ſmall Plants, 
that ſpread themſelves on the Ground, with ſmall, roundiſh 
Leaves, like thoſe of Pellitory on the Wall, ſet on little 
ſquare Stalks ; the Fruit is round, 7 | 

Both Kinds are lenitive, cure Inflammations, extract ſharp- 
pointed things, which have pierced the Body, and reſtrain pha- 
2 Ulcers. The Juice of them, gargarized, purges the 

ead of Phlegm, and, inſtilled into the Noſtrils, eaſeth the 
Tooth-ach, provided it be into the Noſtrils oppoſite to the aking 
Tooth, Mixed with Attic Honey, it deterges an Albugo, and 
helps Dimneſs of Sight. Drank in Wine, it relieves thoſe who 
are bitten with a Viper, or are diſeaſed in the Kidneys or Liver. 
Some ſay, that the Anagallis. with the blue Flower, apply'd in a 
— reſtrains the falling down of the Fundament; but 
that with the red Flower, thus apply"d, on the contrary, pro- 
vokes the Diſeaſe. Diaſcorides, Lib. 2. Cap. 209. 

Some call the Anagallis Corchoron; it is of two Kinds, which 
grow no higher than a Hand's Breath; they flouriſh in Gardens 
and watry Places, What is ſtrange, Cattle avoid the Female 
Kind ; but if, being deceived by the Likeneſs, for differ 
only in Flower, they happen to taſte it, they- preſently ſeek 
out an Herb called 4% la, as a Remedy, the ſame which we 
call Ferus Oculus. e adviſe thoſe who have a mind to dig 
it up, to ſalute it thrice in the Morning, before they have 
ſpoken-a Word, and then to take it up, and preſs it; for fo 
it will have the more Virtue. Pliny, Lib. 25. Cap. 13. 

Both Kinds of Anagallis are very deterſive, and have ſome- 
. what of a heating and drawing Quality, whence they extract 
-Splinters out of the Fleſh, upon the Whole have the Vir- 


tue of Drying without Mordacity ; for which Reaſon 
- conglutinate 
« Vireut' Simpli. Lib. 2. Cap. 1. 


ounds, and 


- 


kelp uid Wien. Ortho 7 


», 


—_ 


2 8 Ts roots Gras the Alagia,pf ae 2 


Juice of it is reconunended io be poured on the 
pen inic. Cap. 888 01 k 
1 s commonly uſed in * 
cine, bord! Me, Ton and Aquatica. The _ is the 
_ ANAGALLIS. TERRESPR AS», GN . Mer, 
Ger. 494. Emac. 61 Is 2. 1285 50 
gallis e ine in. 3 8 Lal. ih; 12. 
t. 1 Herh. Ind, A. 304. Hi . Oxon, * 5 58. 3 * 
282. Dill. Gs Mes 126, Ry . fag Jt: 
*68.. Anagallis Mas re 
fi 7. | Anagalhs icea 2 1 


bs 

lis Phanicea, van 1 lls,.. i 
ERNST, Be . . 
o not e * 
2 . ſquare ſmooth Stal $a ks, with 2 Chick-weed- 


ves, ſet one oppolite, to 7 ut Foot-ſtalks, fu 
of ima, round, Ker. red Spo ts NN The Flowers 
foring, hom the etting on of the Leaves, and grow {ingly on 


loan the oot-ſtalks, bong 99 Flower of one Leaf, divided into five 
Partitions, of a beautiful: ſcarlet Colour. The, Seed-veſſe] is 
round, open horizontally _in the Middle wien the Seed is 
Tipe, which is ſmall and round, of a dark-brawa Colour, 
Root is ſmall. and thready, peri every Year, -- It flowers in 
May and June, and grows in Corn Fields. ph Be. . 
f he ſecond is the 


ANAGALLIS Tuxz4gTRIe Bona Anagallis r- 
mina, Rat nop. 3. * 2. es Bop. 4 U Had. Hiſt. 
2. 1024. Mer. a; gpl — 3a On 
Bot. 1, 19: 8 Brie N N "Buxb. 19. 

allis cæœrules flore, in. 252. pr. Jen. 

Cat. Gill. 142 Hiſt. Oxon. 2. 569 6. Freon * 
Tourn. Inft, 142. iy N Park. 'Theat. 5 125 Ana — 
lis cœrulea fœmina, J. AA Chab. 332. "IS 
PIMEEE EL. D ; 

is differs in nothing from the former, bit in the Colour of 
its Nowers which in my blue; and it is more rarely to be 
met wi 

The Virtues of both Pimpernels are much the. ſame; It.is a 
Plant moderately warin and dry, with a little Stypticity, and is 
therefore accounted by ſome à good Vulnerary. The Juice, 


being given inwardly by itſelf, or mixed with th Cow! s Milk, is 
uſeful, in Conſumptions, and "Diſterapers of the Lungs; it is 


often put in 8 B as an Alexipharmic; and is 4 

ſt malig rs.; It has been commended by ſome 
riters of. 2 1 4 Advantage in maniacal Caſes, 

and in Serious Fevers. 1 whole Plant is uſed. Mi ler 


Bot. 


O 
B. WT contain a \ great deal of Salt, and a moderate Quan- 


f Oil and Phlegm 
EL are „ vulnerary, and good js pap the Bite of a 
mad Doe, internally and externally applied. Lemery de Drogues, 

This, however common in foreign Countries, is very rare 
in 1 Ed Dr. Hier has found it near Peckham. _ 

1 Bauhine took the Flower of this Plant to be pentape 

NY and its Fruit to be like that of the Chick-weed : 
Cæ ſalbinus knew the Structure of its Parts better, for he abs 
(8 e Reaſon) that the Flower of the Pimpernel is o 

ivided into five e and that its e t loſes 
its Shell when th 

The Pimpernel has an > ſtyptic, faltiſh Taſte, and gives 
a deep Tincture of Red to the blue Paper : The Fruit gives it 
a deeper ; ſo that it is probable, that its Salt may very much 
reſemble the Terra foliata Tartari Mulleri. Tragus ſays, a 
Glaſs of the Decoction of Pimpernel in Wine, is a Nr . 
dorific, if the Patient lie ſtill in Bed, ſo as not to inte 
Sweat. In peſtilential Caſes he alſo adviſes to waſh the 
with it, upon the, being bitten by a Viper or mad Dog, Ant 

a Glaſs of it at the ſame time: Inſtead of the Decoction of 

Pra, 92 uice may be uſed, which he commends for the 
Drop! or Obſtructions of the Liver and Kidneys, 
out of n * it expels the Stone, without any ill Conſequence, 
Hartman, . Mynfi che, Rolfincius,, Michael, Willis, and ſeveral 
others, very 225 commend the Decodtion of this Plant, or its 
Tincture, in Spirit of Wine, for Madneſs, or the Delirium 
that attends continued Fevers ; The Extract has the ſame Vir- 
tues ; it may be mixed with that of St. Johmꝰs- wort for the Epi 
lepſy. Szmen Paulli mentions a Cataplaſm of Pi —1 
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4 uarica vulgaris, ive Becahung 4 851 
10. Pigs Brit. 3. Anogallit A 2 unga, Mer 
mac. 620. Anagallis Aiuatica minor, 1. 55 Ger 
"= Pin. 2.52. 1 BL 9 12 flore 3 Valio rotun- 


hiore, minor, Chab. 568. 
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.f . Vox. 


a ſingle „ divi 


ANA 
retundifelia Pecalungs 


crenica Aguatica 
* N 28 3. 280. Veronica a "major, 
falta ſubrotundo, Hiſt. Oxon, 2. 323. Boerh. = A. 425. 


ourn. Inſt. 145. Elem. Bot. 122. Raii Hiſt. 3, $52: Nn 


a major Offcinarum, 1 Volck. 50. | BROOK K «LIME. 
The Stalks' of Sf Arook-lime are thick, round, and ſmooth, 


bo out us Roots at the lower Joints, by which it 
es itſelf ; tho eaves come forth at the Joints, on 

— ore Foo t-ſtalks, one oppolite to another, fat, ſucculent, 
2 mt. little or nothing. ſerrated about the Edges, ſome- 
what more than half an Inch broad ; the Flowers come forth at 
the Joints, growing in long Sp ike, each Flower being made of 
> wy into four roundiſh Segments, and ftand- 

ing on a ſhort Foot-{talk, of a fine blue Colour, and. is ſucceeded 
by a, flattiſh Sced-yeſſel, in Shape like a Heart, full of very 
Tmall Seed. It flowers in June, holding the Leaves all Winter. 
ly A in n ang running Ditches. The whole Herb is 


Brook-lime is a $4 Deobllcuent and Antiſcorbutic, end- 
ing wich yolatile Parts, very for the Scurvy, being an Ingre- 
dient in the antiſcorbutic uices, and Dict-dnnks, ſor that 
Diſtem It is alſo deterhive. and cleanſing, and uſeful. in 
Obſtru ions, of the Kidneys, by Gravel or Cay H Humours ; 
as alſo for the Stone and Dropſy. Millar Bot: Off. 

. Beſides theſe, Ray mentions the following ; 
Anagallis onnumminima, Moriſ. Prælud. 
& * "Km i 5 Fleore 2 28 . i. 

ea, \Nummu ni i⸗ * PIM+ 
3 wp rie ſunilis, J 25 
nagallis reerulea, foliis binis ternifve ex adverſa noſcntibur, 

1 . Emac. Tenuifolia fore cr ne Park, 

uifolia Monelli, Clul. 

AGARGALICTA, erayepydnrte., Gargariſms, Me- 
Parked the which the Banca are waſhed, from 3«fy«fiss, the 
Throat. Hippocrates de Affeftionibus, 

NIV GARISTON, :4,@yapy4er, of the lame De- 
rivation as the preceding. A Gargariſm to waſh the Fauces 
with, in a Quinſey, Hippacrates de Morbis, Lib, * f 
f ANAGLY PHE, ar,, from «ray>s/ge,,.to engrave. 
A Name given by Herephilus to a Part of the fourth Ventricle 
of the Brain. Its call: pr ae this time CALAmus 

RIPTORIUS, from the Reſemblance it bears 10 a Pen, pre- 
ſerving the Analogy of the Greek. Galen. de Anatom: A. 


* & 

NAG Os1S 8, a, from dra, to read or per- 
ſue, It ſignifi es, flrictiy „Reading, or Perſuaſion, or Convicti 
But Fache, d nds, —4 in the Treatiſe of Hippocrates, — 
TACLY YM, it imports frequent viſiting a Patient, and e- 
mining the Caſe. 

, ANAGRAPHE, drayez9n, from dra, to preſcribe, 

, Hippocrates, in his Treatiſe of Decency, adviſes Phyſicians a 
have, in Readineſs, Portions capable of incidi epar 
it areyeagins, according to ſtated Preſcriptions, 15 4 
al the Officinal icines may be ſai WR GRE 
db wry 

ANAGYRIS, the Name of a Plant. 

Anagyris, which ſome call Anagyres, others Acopos, is a 
Shrub, in Leaves and Branches like the Vitex, of a very ſtrong 
Smell, bears a Flower like that of Cabbage; and produces a 
parti- coloured ſolid Seed, in the Shape of a Kidney, and con- 
tained in long Pods ; this Seed hardens about the Time that 


1 ripen. 
| young and tender Leaves, bruiſed, and applied as a Ca- 
taplaſm, repreſs cxdematous Tumours : Taken, to the Quans 
tity of a Dram, in Raiſin Wine, it helps the Aſthma, pro- 
motes the Expulſion of the After-birth, the Menſes, and the 
Embryo. For the Head-ach it is taken in Wine. It ſerves 
for an Amulet for Women who are ſubject to hard Labour; but 
it muſt be taken off, and thrown away immediately after Deli- 
very. The Juice of the Root is diaphoretic and digeſtive, The 
Seed, eaten, is a powerful Emetic. Dioſcorides, Lib, 3, Cap. x6 
The Anagyris is thus diſtinguiſhed by modern Botaniſts: 
ANnAGYRIs, Offic, Chab. 78. _ 78 36. Ana 


11 


88 C. B. Pin. 925 Ger. 1239. Emac 27. Park. 
2, 17 oy 


245. Jonſ. Dendr. 364. Raii Hi ourn, Inſt, 1 
Elem, Bo: 597; Boerh, Ind, A. 2. 27. 2 ris vera by 
J. B. 1. STINKING BEAN TREFOIL. Hal 
It is a ts very branchy ; the Bark is of a greeniſh Brown, 
the Wood yellowiſh or pale; the Leaves are ſet in Order, three 
by three, oblong, faking green aboye, whitiſh underneath ; 
of ſo ſtrong and ſtinking a Smell, eſpecially when they a 
broken, ht they give the Head-ach. Flowers are 
low, and reſemble Thoſe of Broom ; they are fucceeded b pals 
As long as one's Finger, like thoſe of Kidney-beans, carti- 
nous; every one of them contains 8 or ſour lar gps 
e the Kidney-beans ; white ar firſt, afterwards pur 
ark when perfealy ripe; blue and blackiſh. Thi": Far 
93 warm ns. r Leaves are n, and 
emetic. emery de Draguss. | 
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ANAISTHESIA. See Anz5sTHESIA. 
© *ANALCES, ava, from « Negative, and 44, Strength, 
7 . Hippocrates uſes this as an Epithet for the 
I I Nations. 

ANALDES, A,, from 4 Negative, and A, to in- 
creaſe, It imports Not receiving Nouriſhment, or A t- 
ation. It is apply'd by Hippocrates to the Fruits which grow 
about the River Phaſir, de Aere, Locis, Aquis. F 

ANALENTIA, a Species of Epilepſy mention'd by Para- 


celſus. 

ANAL ESL. Johannes Anglicus calls by this Name, that 
Species of Epilepſy which from Affections of the Sto- 
mach, 


ach, 

ANALEPSIS, A,, from draxauBire, to recover, or 
regain Strength and Vigour, after Sickneſs. Tt ſignifies a Re- 
nutrition, or regaining Strength, after having been render'd 
weak by a Diſtemper, Hence 

ANALEPTICA, Analeptics, Medicines deftin'd to pro- 
mote this Renovation of Strength, Reſtoratives. 

Among all the ſeveral Claſſes of corroborative Medicines, 
thoſe calf' Analeptics juſtly claim the firſt and higheſt Rank. 
Under this Denomination are included all ſuch Remedies as re- 
ſtore impair'd Strength, raiſe depreſs'd Spirits, and poſſeſs what 
we commonly call a comforting Quality: Such Medicines are 
likewiſe known by the Names of Cordials and Cardiacs. The 
Parts of the vegetable Kingdom, which beſt anſwer this Inten- 
tion, are the Flowers of Roſes, of the Lemon-tree, of the 
Orange-tree, of Jeſſamine, and of Lillies of the Valley ; the 
Herbs Baum, Origanum, Marum, Lemons, China Oranges ; 
and of Spices, Cinamon ; of reſinous Subſtances, Amber; of 
Animals, Muſk: And alfo the Preparations of all theſe, the 
Oil of Cedar, of Turkiſh Baum, the true Oil of Roſes, the 
OLzuM CANANGE, Oil of Bergamotte, Eſſence of Amber- 
griſe rightly prepar d, Oil of Cinamon made into an Elzoſac- 
charum, Baum-water prepar d with Lemons, Water of Lilies 
of the Mow 4 of Cinamon prepar'd with Quinces. Under this 


Claſs may likewiſe be reckon'd Strawberries, Currans, Raf 
berries, Cherries, and their Stones, Waters prepar'd of ff 
Cherries, on- juice, and Syrup of Lemons, 


Theſe Cordials act by their fragrant, ſweet, ſubtile, and 
oily Principle, and very ſoon enter the Nerves, and communi- 
cate a mild and gentle Motion to the Fluid they contain ; for 
ſuch is the Nature of all fulphureous, ſubtile, and ftron 
ſcented Medicines, that they foon pervade the inmoſt Receſſes 
of the nervous Parts, and quickly produce their Effects, which 
is evident from fetid Medicines; and even ſuch as are of an 

reeable Smell, eſpecially in Conſtitutions, that thro* an 

ioſyncraſy cannot bear them. Hence by their Smell alone, 
as in Faintings and Swoonings, they ſpeedily exert their corro- 
borative Virtues, and raiſe the drooping, languid Spirits of the 
Patient ; and this becauſe the Extremities of the Nerves, and 
ſmall Blood - veſſels, are in no Part of the Body leſs cover'd, or 
more immediately expos'd and naked, than in thoſe large and 
capacious Ducts which we call the Noſtrils, to which when 
t Medicines are apply'd, they very quickly affect the 
Nerves and Spirits. 


we are not to deny the above-mentioned Analeptics 
their proper Share of Efficacy in cheriſbing Nature, and recruit- 
ing impair'd Vigour, yet it muſt be confeſe'd their Power that 
way is pretty much limited and reftrain'd. It were indeed to 
be wiſh'd, that there were in Nature Medicines of this Kind, 
of a certain and infallible Virtue, which the Vulgar fooliſhly 
enough imagine, and as 1 require at the of the 
Phyſician, ſuch as could effectually exert their reſtorative 
Powers, and recruit languiſhing Vigour in all Diſtempers, but 
eſpecially thoſe of the acute and malignant Kind. But as in all 
Diſeaſes there is not a more rational, or a more certain way of 


reſtoring Strength, than by carrying off the morbific Cauſes, . 


and baniſhing the noxious Principles of the Diſorder from the 
Body ; fo unlefs the Phyſician effect this, the Uſe of Ana- 
LEPTICS is to no manner of Purpoſe, 


II. 

Nor is it to be thought, that a genuine, laſting, and uniform 
Reftoration of Strengeh is to . on by Medicines 
Which excite a Motion in the Spirits and ſolid Parts; for in ma- 
ny Diſeaſes, e in Fevers and Convulſions, there is a 
great movi orce and Power in the Heart, the Arteries, 
and nervous Membranes, and yet the natural Str is weak 
and languid ; fo that a true and genuine Reſtoration of the na- 
tural Strength princi depends upon proper Aliments, both 
df the eatable and drinkable Kind, being converted into good 
Blood, and laudable Juices, which afterwards te that ſub- 
tile Fluid which is ſecreted in the Brain ; and being carried thro? 
the Nerves to the Muſcles, and muſcular Coats, nach ſup- 
plies the Body, and its ſeveral Parts, with Strength and Vigour. 

Thoſe Nutritives therefore which afford a Matter moſt proper 
for this Purpoſe, are the beſt Analeptics, of which Kind are 


row, boiled in a cloſe Veſſel with Water, a little Wine, ſome 
little Salt, Powder of Mace, and Cloves. 
of coarſe Wftphaliat Bread, Water, Wine, 


or without Muxk, 


Wine ; bur theſe nutritive and ing Aliments are not 
be ths ts the ver Thinrof the TIV4E, 


Diſtemper is over, and where, by a preceding Diſeaſe, or 
Exceſs of Paſſion, long Watching, Fatigue and Labour of 


edicines are very proper but even 
eration to be 


depriving any Part of Senſation, 
ANALLI „ Aran. Erotian ſays this is the Name of a 


Plant ; but neither he, nor any other Author T have met with, 
ſay what Plant it is. * 
ANALMYROS, «4r4xpuy®; from « Negative, and ZauveS, 
Salt, unſalted. wait * | | 
ANALOGISMOS, Mt, from 4renoyis, Analogy. 
It ſignifies Ratiocination, or the Inveſtigation of things not evi- 
dent from the Analogy they bear, or are ſuppoſed to bear, to 
things well known. | | 
ANALOSIS, a,, from draxiozw, to conſume, a con- 


fuming, or x 

ANALTHES, dla, from a Negative, and dau, to 
cure. Incurable. ö 

ANALTOS, 4ra>7S-, from 4 Negative, and Aas, Salt, 
unſalted, inſipid, not ſalt to the Taſte. 

ANALYSIS, dr4xvars, from dvra>ado, to reſolye. The Re- 
ſolution of any Subſtance into its firſt Principles, with a View 
of diſcovering its component Parts, 

The Method of analyſing mineral Waters has been delivered 
under the Article ActDuL #, which I would adviſe the Reader 
to peruſe, becauſe I have there ſpecify'd the Nature of man) 
Subſtances, ſome or more of which are found to exiſt in 
compound Bodies ; and in the fame Place I have ſpecify'd the 
general Methods of diſcovering them. | | 

There is ſomething very trifling Ke Analyfis of 
Plants and Animals ; the way is to di Fibamn in prope. Veſ- | 
ſels, and examine what riſes into the Receiver, and the Caput 
Mortuum, or what remains in the Veſſel, and is roo heavy to 
be rais'd by the Fire. But o Method very little or no- 
thing can be diſcovered, infomuch that it is not poſſible from 
the common Analyſis to diſcover even what the analys'd Plant 
n of Plants Quantity of Phl 

the An a t m gene- 
rally comes over firſt, then an gif Spirit, an a 5 
Salt; and laſtly, a black ſcetid Oil. From the Aſhes of what 
remains, is obtain'd a Rxivial Salt, ſuch as Salt of Tartar, 
which runs per deliquium in the open moift Air; or a Kind of 
Sal Salfius, fach as that of the common Wall-flower. Beſides 
theſe Subſtances, which are got by Diſtillation from almoſt all 
Plants, there are others obtainable only from ſome of them. 
Thus from aromatic Plants, ſuch as Lavender, Thyme, Sage, 
Sc. a ſubtle, fragrant, effential Oil, ; peneraſly riſes firſt. From 
a few Plants, ſuch as Hellebore, Helleboraſtrum, Speedwell, 
Crefles, and others, a very fharp, penetrating Spirit or Oll 
comes over with the firſt of Fire, which is likewiſe ob- 
tain'd after the Plants have been fermented, but in a different 
Order. Sometimes the firſt of Fire brings over an 
—_—y urinous Spirit, ſometimes an inflammable and very vola- 
de Suri. 

Theſe are the few Elements, or Principles, obtainable from 
Plants. We are not, however, to imagine, that thoſe which 

by the fame Name are exactiy alike in all Plants. The 

d Salts, for Inſtance, got from their Aſhes, bei dc 87 
derived from ſome Acid, muſt differ from one another in v 
ous Plants, a much as Acids themſelves do. For the ſame 
Reaſon the acid Spirits, volatile urinous Salts, and even eſſen- 
tial Oil, muft be different; and accordingly we obſerve, that 


the eſſential Oil of Thyme, di with Spirit of Sal Ammo- 
niac, gives à violet or pu incture, which many other efſen- 
tial Olls will not do. in all theſe Differences preciſely 


conſiſt, has not hitherto been ſufficiently cleur d up. . 
From animal Subſtances we obtain a large Quantity of vola- 
tile urinous Salt, a thick Oil, very little fix d Salt, and ſtill 
lefs acid Salt. The fame Subſtances, being boiled in Water, 
ield a M „or Jelly, from which, by Diftillation, the 
Principtes lready mentioned may eaſily be got. But as 
animal Subſtances yield theſe in much the fame manner, and 2s 
they appear very little, if at all different, in different Animals, 


Obſervation on the ANALYs1s of Pegetables, by 24. Homberg. 

All the ical Analyſes of Plants which have hitherto 
been made with a View to diſcover their Natures — 
fectly, have been conducted and managed almoſt in the 
manner; that is, by ting, by means of Fire, their conſti- 
tuent and component Parts. The principal Difference which 
has been obſerv d in Separations of this Nature, is, that ſome 
have fermented the 'mix'd Body, before it is ſubjected to the 
Powers of the Fire ; whereas others have began the Analyſis 
without an ious Fermentation. The Principles produced 
or furniſhed both theſe Manners of ion, univerſally 
conſiſt of certain Quantities of Salts, Oils, Water, and Earth. 

It has, for very good Reaſons, been doubted,- whether what 
we here call Principles, are the true and real Principles, which 
conſtitute and make up the mixt Body, before it was ſubjected 
to the Analyſis; or, in other Words, it has been doubted, 
whether four Subſtances, into which the compound Body 

reſolved by the Force of Fire, -were really to be found in that 

„when it was in its natural State. 9 £4 
firſt Reafon for our doubting of this, is, that two 

perfealy differing in Taſte, in Smell, in Figure, and in Vir- 
tues, Cabbage, for Inſtance, and deadly Night-fbade, are, when 
ſubjected to an Analyſis, reduced into Princ iples ſo ſimilar, both 
with reſpe& to Number and Quality, that a Perſon would take 
them for one and the ſame analyſed at different times; 
and nothing is more certain, than that the one is a Pot-herb, 
and the other a Poiſon. 7 

The ſecond Reaſon for our doubting of this, is, that one 
cannot make up the fame compound Subftance, by rejoining 
the Principles into which it has been reſolv'd by the Analyſis, 
whatever Fermentation ſhould — whatever 
grees of Fire ſhould be employed for that T 
Il paſs over other Difficulties, ſince they ſeem to be of leſs 
Conſequence ; but theſe I have now mentioned, certainly chal- 
lenge ſome Attention. As for” what the firſt Reaſon of 
Doubt, I ſhall only ay, that we cannot abſalutely deny, that 

theſe four Subſtances, Salt, Water, Oil, and enter the 
Compoſition of all Vegetables, ſince they are univerſally found 
in them, after whatever manner the Analyſis is conducted or 
carried on; but the Difficulty — to know whether they 
exiſt after the ſame manner in the Plants, as they do when we 
have procured their Separation by Analyſis ; or whether the 
Powers of the Fire have not alter'd theſe Principles, and given 
them a quite different Appearance, from what they had in the 
compound Body, 

I have made ſeveral Experiments, in order to ſatisfy myſelf 
with regard to this Point; but I ſhall only here give an Account 


of the Manner in which I performed one of them, ſince I intend 


9 The Juice of * — d Veſſel, 
uice of ri , new d, put into a 

and diſtill'd, will 2 ield a 1 7 Quantity of an aqueous Li- 
quor, of which, the that comes over, is taſteleſs and 
inſipid; and that which come laſt, acid, with ſome Marks of a 
volatile urinous Salt ; then by au 2 the Fire, it will 
yield a ſmall Quantity of a very fœtid Oil; and that which 
remains in the Veſſel, being incinerated and lixiviated, yields a 
_ Iixivial Salt, and leaves a ſmall Quantity of inſipid Earth. 

This fame newly expreſs'd Juice of Grapes being — 
to about a third on a very ſlow Fire, and put into a cool an 
eſſential Salt, ſomewhat acid, cryſtallized itſelf in it ; and an oily 
Subſtance, very ſweet and agreeable to the Taſte, floated on its 


evaporated to the Conſiſtence of thick H „I took it 
— war | 


well dephlegmated, which became ed with a reddiſh Oil, 
of an aromatic Smell; a little earthy 


and an acid Salt, reſembling Tartar, ized at the Bottom. 


Theſe three different Analyſes, of one and the fame mixt 


Body, yield us the ſame Principles, but very much alter d by 
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cryſtallized in the ſecond and third Analyſes. 
The Oil of this Fruit, which in 4 


the Plant, which the Violence of the Fire has carried off at 
ſame time and mixed with the ſaid Oil, which Salts, after 
paſting thro* the Neck of the Retort, became volatile, whereas 
the yielded by the other two Analyſes were not fo ; and as 
Fermentation naturally diſengages volatile from fixed Subſtances, 
r 
ruit, 


which was ſeparated from it by the leaſt Heart, 
We ſee by the iſon we have made of the Pri 
—— one and the ſame mixt Body, in three different Ana- 


ber, but different only in Degrees of Volatility and Fixati 
ing to the Fermentation ud Degrees of Þ — 

— Bodies have undergone, during their reſpective Analyſes. 

ides, if to this we add the infinite Combinations of more or 
leſt of theſe Principles, the Differences of which may be i 
ceptible by us in the Analyſis, we ſhall not be ſurpris'd to 
two Plants fo different in Taſte, in Smell, and in Virtues, as 
the Cabbage and deadly Night-fbade are, ſo much alike and fimi- 
lar in their Principles. 
For theſe very Reaſons we may likewiſe eaſil 
why one cannot, if I may uſe the Word, 


compound Body, by the Principles into which it has 
been reſolv'd by 22 
natural Arrangement, and reſpective of ity 


Fixation, having, even unavoidably, diſſipated ſome Part 
of them, theſe Principles, being again join'd together, are nei- 
— ny Id CE 
nor arrang d in manner were in compound 
Bod nne | 
o convince myſelf ſtill further of this Truth, I have mixt 
very ſimple Principles, in order to compoſe certain Bodies, 
which I afterwards ſubjected to Analyſis, and which yielded the 
pans Larue ar ite 'd from what they were ; for 
ſtance, the foxivial t, and the expreſs'd Oil of Plants, 


I 


mixed together on a Fire, compoſe a Soap, which, among other 


Principles, yields in its Analyſis, an acid Liquor, an inſipid 
Earth, and an urinous Salt, which do not at all appear in the 
ients of which it is compoſed. 


Mixture of an acid Mineral, with the eſſential Oil of 


aromatic Plant, compoſes a Reſin perfectly reſembling that 
which flows — This Ar rang 
made up of two volatile edients ; et, u an 
Analyſis, it yields all the four Principles. It * indeed be 
Y Y 
own'd, that upon the Mixture of theſe two Subſtances, ſo ſud+ 
den and violent a Fermentation ariſes, that a Flame is often 
thence produced ; and as we know, that in all Fermentations 
a Separation is naturally made of the volatile from the fix'd 
there was no great Di in ing the one from the 
other in the Analyſis, tho” did not appear ſuch before the 
Fermentation. 
All theſe Conſiderations and Remarks ſhew us, that thoſe 
n 
per to diſcover the Principles and Virtues of Plants, as when by 
a moderate Heat, and Fermentation, we the Sepa- 
ration -of their component Principles, — — 
P Acad. Roy. A. 1701. 
the common Me» 
oftances, by Mr. 


Remarks the Uſefulneſs and Deficiencies 
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That I throw a greater Light around what I intend 
upon this — I ſhall make uſe of a Compariſon, 
to me, ſcems very well calculated for the Illuſtration 


— — regard to each other. If, in order 
to di this Difference of Materiak, and their different 
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make, if I may be allow'd the Expreſſion, a fort of Decompo- 
ſition or Analyſis, by means of an active and violent Agent, 
which, in of ſparing the Materials on which it was to act, 
and only ſeparating them from one another, and leaving them 
entire after their . ſhould by the natural Force and 
Quickneſs of its Motion, in a ſhort time, reduce them to a 
Duſt ; in ſuch-a Chaos, where every thing would not only be 
confounded, but even conſiderably altered and changed, would 
it be poſſible to know and diſtinguiſh the Difference of the 
ſeveral Materials, which had enter'd the Compoſition of each 
Edifice ? Or might it not poſſibly happen, that the Duſt, ay 
duced by the Demolition of t the one, might reſemble that afford- 
ed by the other ? If this ſhould happen to be the Caſe, People 
would not fail to conclude, that both Edifices were built of 
the ame Materials, tho' in Reality it was otherwiſe. dae. 
This is a full Image and Repreſention of what happens. 
in the ordinary Analyſis of Plants and Animals: The Fire em- 
ploy'd-in Operations of this Nature is the quick and active 
t-above-mention'd'; for it ſpares none of the; Subſtances; 
ſubmitted to its Action; it ſoon confounds and attenuates, 
them; and, if I may fo ſpeak, reduces them to; a kind of 
Duſt. , But, whether by the Confuſion and Derangement of 
the Parts, or by the we and adventitious Parts conveyed to 
the different Subſtances of the compound Body, it lays a Foun- 
dation for the Production of new Compoſitions, which ate 
often widely different from thoſe which were naturally inherent 
in the Body itſelf. Lis probably for theſe Reaſons, and on, 
account of a certain Change induced by the Fire on the differ- 
ent Parts of Plants and Animals, that it often happens, that 
two Plants, one of which has very ſalutary, and the other, 
poiſonous Qualit ies, and whoſe natural Compoſition muſt be 
conſequently very different, reſemble each other ſo much both 
in the Subſtances they yield, and the Quantities of theſe Sub- 
ſtances, that if their . were not known beſore, we 
ſhould be induced, in Conſequence of the Analyſis, to believe 
them one and the ſame Plant. e 5 
When I fay, that the Fire produces ſuch a remarkable 
Change and Alteration upon the Subſtances yielded by com- 
pound Bodies, I do not intend to repreſent theſe Subſtances as 
real Principles, nor to inſinuate, that the Principles of com- 
pound Bodies are alterable by the Action of the Fire. What 
has laid a Foundation for this Opinion is, that ſome Subſtances, 
which commonly, but unjuſtly, receive the Name of Principles, 
actually undergo ſuch-a Change by the Fire; but I ſhall after- 
wards prove, when I come to examine what Bodies, ina truly Chy- 
mical Senſe, deſerve the Name of Principles, that We have all t 
Reaſon in the world tobe aſſured, that theſe Bodies du not change 
their Forms by the Action of the Fire, or rather, that if they are 
ſuſceptible of any Change by means of that Agent, the Altera». 
tion does not fall upon any of the Principles in particular, but 
only upon their Union, or the Manner in which they are united 
with one another; ſo that the Fire may well change the Form 
of the compound Body, by diſuniting its Parts, and arranging 
them in a different Manner from what they were, but can 
produce no Change with regard to the Principle, the Sqlidity 
of which renders its, Parts inſeparable, and conſequently its 
Form unaltcrable. | 
It may perhaps be ſaid, that if People would make a; juſt 
Eſtimate of the Advantages ariſing from Chymical Analyſis, in! 
acquiring the ONE of compound ies, before they 
engaged in them, the Fruitleſneſs of the Labour would make 
them drop the Project; by which means they ſhould fave a great 
deal of Labour, Expences, and Time, which might be more 
advantageouſly employ'd. | OY, 
I anſwer, that we are not able to form a juſt Judgment of 
Chymical Analyſes, till ſuch time as they are made, and we 
ourſelves put into a Condition of examining all their Circum- 
ſtances carefully, and comparing them with one another. Since 
then a Knowledge of the ſmall Advantage that attends them, 
muſt be the Reſult of a Trial made; it is requiſite for Con- 
viction in this Point, and to put us in a Condition to diſcover. 
wherein their Defect lies, that ſuch Trials and Experiments be 
firſt made; and even tho? one ſhould foreſee before the Experi- 
ment, all that is obſerved to happen after it is made, yet the 
Reaſons alledged againſt the Attempt, amount. only, at beſt, to 
bare Conjectures, incapable of procuring Aſſent, and unworthy 
to be laid in the Balance againſt the Advantages, which, tis 
pretended, the Public receives from Labours of that Nature. 
eſides, as theſe Conjectures could not have been confirmed, 
but by going thro” the Analyſes themſelves, there would have 
ſtill been a Neceſſity for * rk them, but with this Differ- 
ence; "that in the one Caſe, the Analyſes ſhould have ſucceeded 
the Conjectures, and been a kind of Confirmation of them, 
whereas in the preſent Caſe, the Analyſes are firſt made, and 
lay a Foundation for our future Reflections. 088 
- Beſidesy"tho? all the Analyſes which ſhould have been made, 
ſhould anſwer no other End, but to undeceive us with regard 
to themſelves, and point out what we ought to think of them, 
this would ſtill be an Advantage ſufficient to balance the Time 
and Pains we have laid out in that way: But what ſtill more 
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contributes c juſtify. Labours of this Kind is, that in exami- 
ning a long Train of Accidents that happen in analyſing a great 
Number of compound Bodies, one diſcovers a great many curi- 
ous Facts, which without Trial and Experiment had never been 
2 = which may, perhaps, prove of ſingular Uſe to, 
. : | 
The Execution of the Project having then ſufficiently ſhhewn 
the little Advantage to be reap'd from ordinaty. Analyſes, | that 
Point, as it is now no longer controverted, is not what I 
here propoſe to diſcuſs and prove. I take the Fact for granted, 
and look upon it as certain and ineonteſtable; but I ſearch for. 
the Reaſon or —— Cauſe-of it, in the ordinary manner of 
carrying on An yſes, that is, in the Violence and Activity of 
the Fire, which is the Agent employ'd, and in the Diſorder, 
Derangement, and Confuſion, which it brings to all the Parts of 
the compound Body. | 1 
I have already given an Idea of this Diſorder and Derange- 
ment, in the Beginning of this. Memoir; but as this Idea is too 
general, and requires to be proved and illuſtrated by a more 
minute Examination of the particular Change which each Sub- 
ſtance! in the compound Body undergoes, I thall ſet about it ſo 
much the more willingly, ſince by narrowly conſidering where- 
in the Defect of the —— Analyſis conſiſts, we acquire 
more correct Ideas of the Matter, and, perhaps, be enabled by 
that means to ccntrive and carry on other Kinds of Analyſes, 
longer indeed than theſe, but at the ſame time more exat, 
exempt from their Inconveniencies, and much better calculated 
for diſcovering the Principles of compound Bodies. In — 
to form a ſound Judgment of the Change produced by the Fire, 
on the different Parts of a compound Body, analyſed in the 
ordinary manner, we have only to conſider each of its Parts in 
their natural State, and compare this State with that which ſuc- 
ceeds it, after they have undergone the Action of the Fire: 
Two Kinds of Subſtances, in Plants and Animals, deſerve: our 
particular Attention; one is their, ſaline, and the other their 
pinguious Fart iii | 1 9.11 
I have already ſaid, that I did not pretend to repreſent theſe 
Subſtances as Principles; and indeed to declare my real Senti- 
ments with regard to Chymical Principles, I ſhall ſhew, that 
cach of theſe, dubſtances is capable of being reſulved into differ- 
ent Parts, none of which are themſelves Principles; but, com- 
und as they are, tis of Importance for the Knowledge of the 
ature. of compound Bodies, to extract them, and to know 
them to be ſuch as they are in theſe compound Bodies, that is, 
when they are entire, and no ways disfigured or changed; for. 
it is in this Shape, that they act immediately upon our Fluids; 
and this Action does not depend upon any particular Part of 
which they are compoſed, but upon the general Union of all 
theſe Parts, whence certain Maſſes are produced, the Effects of 
which are often very different ſrom thoſe of each of the Parts, 
whether conſidered ſeparately, and acting in this manner, or 
ſuppoſed ſimply mixed and blended, but not cloſely and inti- 
mately united, as they are in the compound Body. It is then 
plain, that one cannot be at too much Pains to know theſe 
Maſles in their natural State, and to extract them as entire as 
the Nature of the thing will admit of: And if we incline after- 
wards to diſcover more perfectly the hidden Contents of theſe 
Mafles, tis only then we can analyſe them with Advantage, 
as I ſhall clearly prove, when I come to treat of Analyſes of 
that Nature. 
I compare theſe Maſſes to the very Materials of the two Edi- 
fices I have already propoſed as an Example; for in order to 
know the interior Compoſition of theſe Edifices, tis not 
enough to deſtroy them by breaking the Union of their Ma- 
terials ; but theſe Materials muſt be ſeparated in their entire 
State, at leaſt they muſt not be unlike that which they were 
in the Edifice itſelf, or before the building of the Edifice; other- 
wiſc they will give us but a faint and obſcure Idea of the inte- 
rior Compoſition of the Building. This is what-alſo happens 
in the different Subſtances extracted from Plants and Animals, 
in the ordinary Method of carrying on Analyſes; for I ſhall 
ſhew- by an Examination of each of theſe Subſtances, that 
after the Analyſis, and their Separation from the compound 
Body, they are ſo far from reſembling the exterior Form which 
they bore in it, that they become oſten ſo different from what 
they were, and acquire Virtues ſo oppoſite to thoſe they had, 
that we ſhould ſcarcely believe the Difference, if Experience 
did not in a manner force us to it. Lick 
+ The faline Parts of Plants and Animals are common! 
lodged in them under the Form of a concrete Salt, of which 
I have obſerved, in examining a great Number of Animal 
Subſtances, on account: of my Diſquiſitions into the Nature of 
Saltpetre, that theſe Subſtances contained a. great Quantity of 
Sal Ammoniac, that is to ſay, a Salt of the ſame Nature with 
that which may be made by the Conjunction of an acid and a 
volatile Salt z Spiri of Salt for: Inſtance, and volatile Salt of 
Hartſhorn, or of Vipers. Beſides, I have obſerv'd, that the 
Acid of the natural Sal Ammoniae, contained in theſe: ani- 
mal Subſtances, was nitrous, or like to that which is * 
* 7 
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; ſo chat one , by a Train of Operations, fo 
this Acid per plan which are 
y complicated with it in the Animal, that it ſhould be- 
come a Spirit of Nitre, differing in nothing from the com- 
mon _— Beſides, the animal Subſtances, on 
which I made my Obſervations, left me no Reaſon to doubt of 
their containing a ſmall tity of true Saltpetre, that is, of a 
Salt like to that which is produced by an Union of the Acid of 
Spirit of Nitre, and a fixed alcaline Salt. In a word,-in 
theſe Subſtances, where the nitrous Acid is found in a 
Quantity, tho* ſo much invelop'd, that one cannot diſcover it 
without, a great deal of Pains and Induſtry, the greateſt Part of 
this Acid is join'd with a volatile Matter, and forms a Sal 
Ammoniac ; and a ſmall Portion of this Acid is ſtopp'd by a 
fix'd Matter, and forms Saltpetre, 

Beſides the nitrous Sal Ammoniac, and the Saltpetre con- 
tain'd in all the animal Subſtances I have examin'd, I have alſo 
extracted from ſome of them, and that with a deal of 
Eaſe, a conſiderable Quantity of true common Salt, entirely 
like the ordinary Sort; but I could never obſerve, that any of 
theſe Subſtances contained a Sal Ammoniac, N by the 
Acid of that Salt. I do not, however, deny the Fact. I only 
think I have a Right, in Conſequence of the many Experiments 
I have made upon. animal Subſtances, to advance, that the 
greateſt Part of the Sal Ammoniac contained in them, is nitrous ; 
and that if any Part of it is produced by another Acid, that 
Acid is to be found in a much ſmaller Quantity than that of 
the Nitre. But whatever the Nature of the Acid contained in 
Animals be, it has been already obſerved, that the Difficulty of 
diſcovering it ſufficiently proves it to be ſtrongly invelop'd ; 
and as the nitrous Acid there naturally forms x Sal Ammoniac, 
or a Saltpetre, according to the Nature of the Subſtances in 
which it is engag'd, we have Reaſon to believe, that all other 
Acids are conceal'd, at leaſt the greateſt Part of them, under 
— ſame Subſtances. This is ſufficient for underſtanding what 

am to ſay hereafter. 4 | 
Sal Ammoniac is not ſo common in vegetable, as in animal 
Subſtances. They nevertheleſs contain ſome of it; but abound 
much more in a concreted Salt, the Matrix or Baſis of which 
is a fixed Subſtance z and as there are in Reality many more 
fixed and earthy Parts in Plants than in Animals, and more 
volatile Parts in Animals than in Plants; that Acid which in 
Plants ordinarily produces a Salt of the ſame Nature with that 
which would be produced by theartificial Mixture of the ſaid Acid 
with a fixed Salt, produces, on the contrary, in Animals, as I have 
already obſerved; a Salt like that, which would be produced by 
the Mixture of an Acid arid a volatile Salt. As this is the 
Caſe, we need not be ſurpriſed, that ſome Plants ſhould con- 
tain a great deal more of Saltpetre than is to be found in any 
animal Subſtance, and that there ſhould be more nitrous Sal 
1 TALIIEY than can poſſibly be found in 
an d $1 (4200 | | 
| It ſhall be ſhewn under the Article Nitre, how the Saltpetre 
of Plants becomes the nitrous Sal Ammaniac in Animals, and 
2 nitrous Sal Ammoniac may again become Saltpetre in 
ts. 41 % 

But the Saltpetre; and the nitrous Sal Ammoniac, are not 
the only Species of concreted Salts contained in Plants. There 
are other Sorts formed indeed by a like Matrix, that is either 
fixed or volatile, but by an Acid of another Nature, ſuch, for 
Inftance, as that which is yielded either by Vitriol, or common 
Salt; and all theſe Salts contained in different Plants, form 
different Claſſes of eſſential Salts; which have different Pro- 
perties and Effects, to the Species of that Acid which 
gives each of them its reſpective Form. I ſhall not at preſent 
enter deeper into this Subject, but only obſerve, that in ſome 
of theſe Ele, the Acid is ſo well invelop'd in its Matrix, that 
when the Salts themſelves are apply'd to the Tongue; they onl 
excite a Senſation of Saltneſs, but not at all of any Acidity. 


- wor alſo., obſerve, that upon mixing ſome of them with an 


ine Salt, neither a Fermentation; nor a Coaleſcence of the 
two Salts'enfue; ſuch is the eſſential Salt of Borrage, and that 
of Purſlane, which, to ſpeak properly, are a true Saltpetre; 
But there ate other eſſential Sales, the Arids of which, being 
leſs cloſely; invelop'd in their Matrices, appear, as it were, on 
the Surfaces,; and preſent the: Extremities of their Points, 
which being free and diſengaged. at that particular Part, excite, 
dw means, the Senſation. occaſioned by dn Acid, upon 
ir being applied to the Tongue. By the ſame Principles of 
Mechaniſm theſe Salts ferment, and unite with alcaline Salis; 
1 Inſtance of this Species of Salt, we find in the Cryſtals of 
. nne: N! G! i 
_ Having examined the Character, the State, and the natural 
Compoſition of thoſe Salts, which are ordinarily found in ve- 
Subſtances, let us now. inquire what becomes of them 
when. they have been ſubjected : em- 
ployed in the ordinary Analyſes ;\and- let us begin with the Sal 
Ammoniac contained in Plants and Animals, ( 
As the two Parts of which this Salt is compoſed, 
N — that whether ſeparately; ot i 
Yor. 


ANA 


may be elevated by the Fire in ſoMi # chants 


junction, they 
as that after their Elevation they preſerve the Union they had 
before the Operation; I ſay, as this is the Caſe, # ſhould 
ſeem probable, that the Sal Ammoniac contained in Plants and 
Animals, ſhould be raiſed in the fame manner by the Action of 
the Fire, that is, entire. But yet it is not raiſed ſo; it firſt 
ſuffers a Diſunion of the Parts which compoſe ir, and each of 
theſe Parts riſe RI by Diſtillation. - We even obſerve in 
the ordinary Analyſes of Animals, that all which riſes in thig 
manner is not, or, at leaſt, does not appear to be any more 
than a volatile alcaline Salt, that is, the moſt volatile Portion 
of the Sal Ammoniat ſeparited from the Acid, which is fo 
little diſcoverable in the- Subſtances raiſed by the Fire, that it 
has for a long time been thought, that animal Subſtances con- 
tained no Acid; and it is but lately, that the contrary has been 
found true, which is look'd upon as a Diſcovery fo much the 
more curious, becauſe it deſtroys a Prejudice founded upon the 
Analyſes of a great Number of animal Subſtances. It is true; 
that by only conſidering theſe Analyſes, one falls into two v 


Palpable Errors ; the one is, that there is no Acid in Animals, 


though there is in Reality a great deal ; the other i, that their 
Salts are lodged in them under the Form of a volatile alcaline 
Salt, though from other Circumſtances, we know very certain · 
ly, that theſe Sorts of Salts, like fixed alcaline Salts, have not 

rendered alcaline, but by the Fire, which has in a manner 
half uncompounded them, by deptiving them of a Part of their 
Acids; ſo that by reſtoring theſe very Acids to them, they are 
perfectly reſtored to the State and Condition in which they were 
in the compound Body, before it was ſubjected to the Action 
of the Fire. 

I proceed to explain why an Analyſis only diſcovers a Part 
of the Sal Ammoniac contained in Animals, what becomes of 
the acrid Part of that Salt, how the one is ſeparated from the 
other, and why they do not riſe with tach other, as it uſually 
— — in the ordinary Sublimation of Sal Ammoniac. 

order to ſolve all theſe ſeemingly perplexing Phænomena, 
I lay it down as a Maxim, that When Circumſtances vary, 
then, and in that Caſe, Effet; muſt alſo be different : For In- 
ſtance, Experience teaches us, that volatile alcaline Salts are 
more volatile than the Particles of Water, that is, they are 
more eaſily raiſed by the Fire; and yet in the Diſtillation of 
the Viper, and a great many other animal Subſtances, the 
Phlegm, which is leſs adherent to the other Parts, mounts firſt, 
and before the volatile Salt ; but when this ſame volatile Salt is 
once unfetter'd, and ſet at Liberty from the Bonds which, as 
it were, held it in the compound Body, and when the Buſineſs 
is to ſeparate it from the Phlegm, with which it has mixed 
and blended itſelf in the Recipient, it is not the Phlegm; 
but the volatile Salt, which the Fire raiſes and ſublimes 


firſt, | 
Something ſimilar to this h in $a] Ammoniac, when it 
is alone, adherent to nothing, and quite diſentangled ; for then 
the Fire ſurrounds it, and raiſes it entire, without any Diffi- 
culty; and without the Trouble of two Attempts. But when 
that Salt is in a compound Body, it is then intimately united 
with its eafthy Parts, which fix it; render it heavy; and hinder 
it- from yie ing to the Action of the Fire ſo — as in other 
Cireumltances it would have done; fo that the Fire not being 
able at that time to raiſe all the Salt, diſengages and raiſes the 
moſt volatile Parts of it ; which lays a Foundation for the acid 
Part to blend itſelf more and more with the earthy Part of the 
compound Body, in proportion as the volatile Salt quits and 
forſakes it; is Reaſoning is ſufficiently juſtified by Experi- 
ence; ſihce by mixing a ſufficient Quantity of an alcaline Sub- 
ſtance with common Sal Ammoniac, and ſubjecting the Whole 
to the Fire, that Salt does hot in that Caſe riſe entire, as it 
does when alone, and only its volatile and alcaline Parts yield 
firſt to the Fire; and fly'off, whilſt the Acid of the Salt deeply 
infinuates itſelf into ihe Pores of the alcaline Matter, from 
which it does not afterwards diſentangle itſelf, but by an Effort 
of the Fire more conſiderable than that of which we now 
k. This is preciſely what happens in the ordinary Diſtilla- 
n br Analyſis of an animal Subſtance ; for the Fire uſed in 
that tion is ſufficient to diſen the volatile Salt, the 
Phlegm, and a conſiderable Part of the Oil; but 'tis not ſuf- 
ficient to produce ſuch an Effect upon the Acid, eſpecially ſince 
it is more deeply entangled in the earthy Part of the compound 
and it is for this Reaſon, that one perceives none of it 
in the different Portions which are raiſed during the Analyſis ; 
or if theſe Portions contain any of it, it is in fo ſmall a Quan- 
tity, and fo ſtrong]y invelop'd in oily Matrices, that it cannot 
be' diſcovered ; and what er the Truth of this Reaſoning 
is, that if the Matter is ſubjected to #* more yiolent Fire than 
uſual, there fiſes a Liquor which has manifeſt Marks of Acidity ; 


and one may obſetve upon this Occaſion a curious Phænome- 

non, which has already been taken Notice of by the late Mr. 

Homberg, which is, that the Acids we are now ſpeaking of, 

after being obliget} to yield to the Force of the Fire, return, 

and are again found in the fame Liquor with the alcaline Salts, 

which _ before united with them; and notwithſtanding 
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the new Mixture of theſe Acids with their alcaline Salts in the 
ſame Place, there is neither a ſenſible Fermentation raiſed, nor 
does there n a Reunion of the two Bodies, which, on this 
Occaſion, 22 their reſpective Properties, the one of an 
acid, and the other of an alcaline Salt. | 

Mr. Homberg is of Opinion, that we ought to aſcribe the 
Peculiarity of this Circumſtance, to the ſmall Quantity of 
Phlegm contained in the Mixture ; fince in Caſes of a like 
Nature, we often ſee Acids and Alcalies remain together in a 
State of Inaction; but I likewiſe think, that the oily Parts, 
which are ſcattered up and down in the Liquor, and which 
may have contracted a particular Union with the Acids during 
the Operation, which perhaps hinders us from diſtinguiſhing 
the true Character of them in the manner hereafter to be ex- 
plained, I ſay, that theſe oily Parts, by inveloping the Acids, 
contribute very much to hinder their Action upon the volatile 
alcaline Salt. And indeed, if we were only to be ſway'd by 
the Reaſon which Mr. Homberg advances, we ſhould be at a 
Loſs to get over one Difficulty, which is, that there is often a 

uantity of aqueous Parts in the Liquor, ſufficient at leaſt for 
a ſmall! Efferveſcence, which would very ſoon be ſucceeded by 
a ſenſible Reunion of the Acids and Alcalies. 

As we have good Reaſon to believe, that in the Analyſis of 
compound Bodies charg'd with Sal Ammoniac, the Decompo- 
ſition of that Salt is not made, but in Proportion to the fixed 
and earthy Parts contained naturally in theſe Bodies, I can- 
not help imagining, that thoſe animal Subſtances, which par- 
ticularly abound in volatile Parts, may well be ſuppoſed not 
to contain a ſufficient Quantity of earthy -Parts for all the 
Sal Ammoniac contained in theſe Subſtances ; and conſe- 
quently, that all that Sal Ammoniac was not decompounded 
in the Analyſis; but that Part of it either remained with 
the Caput Mortuum of the Subſtance, or loſt only a mo- 
derate Quantity of its Acids; and becoming, by that means, 
leſs volatile than thoſe volatile Salts which are Grime ſeparated 
from their Acids, but at the ſame time more volatile than the 
Sal Ammoniac which has loſt none of them, it was in a mid- 
dle State betwixt the two, and might be ſaid to be on the ſame 
Level of Volatility with the aqueous Parts in which it had 
ſheltered itſelf during the Operation, and from which we can- 
not afterwards ſeparate it by Diſtillation, becauſe being neither 
heavier, nor lighter than the Water, it neither riſes before it, 
as the ordinary volatile alcaline Salts do, nor after it, as the 
Sal Ammoniac, which is entire, does. And as that Liquor, 
which conſtitutes what we commonly call a Spirit, ferments 
with Acids, whether by means of ſome volatile Salts it has re- 
tain'd, or on account of the Acids, which the Sal Ammoniac 
of the Liquor has loſt, in whoſe Place new Acids are lodged ; 
I ſay, upon ſome of theſe Accounts, ſome have thought the 
had a Right to conclude from this Fermentation, that the Spi- 
rit was only a Phlegm impregnated with the ſame volatile Salts, 
which arc drawn from the Subſtance under a concrete Form : 
But if this is the Caſe, why cannot we totally, or at leaſt in 
a certain Degree, deprive this Spirit of its volatile Salts, by 
putting it into a Mattraſs with a long Neck, with a Head and 
a Recipient ; and paving the way by a gentle Heat for theſe 
Salts, which ſhould happen to be lighter than the Water, to 
ſeparate themſelves from that Liquid, and riſe to the Top, as 
a volatile concreted Salt, diſſolved in Water, or even in a Spirit, 
uſes to do under ſuch Circumſtances ? We may therefore be- 
lieve, upon very probable Grounds, that in the ordinary Ana- 
lyſes of animal Subſtances, all the Quantity of their Sal Ammo- 
niac is not equally decompounded ; that is, in the different 
Portions of that Salt, an equal tion is not made of the 
Acid from its alcaline Part or Matrix, which is what is com- 
monly called the Yolatile Salt of Animals; fo that certain Por- 
tions of that Salt free themſelves to a certain Degree from the 
Acids, which they contained in the compound Body; other 
Portions retain more of their Acids, and others per loſe 
{till leſs; and, notwithſtanding the Operation, remain almoſt 
under the ſame natural Form they had in the compound Body, 
as happens in certain Diſtillations of the volatile Spirit of 
Ammoniac; where for want of a ſufficient Quantity of an 
abſorbent Medium, there is only a Part of that Salt from which 
the volatile alcaline Salts are detached, and riſe at firſt, whilſt 
the other Portion of the Sal Ammoniac remains entire at the 
Bottom of the Veſlel ; and being afterwards ſubjected to a 
renter Fire, it riſes in the Form of Flowers, which are nothi 

ut an entire Sal Ammoniac, or at leaſt a Sal — 
the eſt Part of its Acids. | 
t ſeems to confirm this Opinion, that all the Sal Am- 
moniac of animal Subſtances is not - equally decompounded 
during their Analyſis, and that, becauſe they do not naturally 
contain a py age cares of earthy Parts; what, I ſay, 
ſeems to confirm. this Opinion is, that by ſupplying that De- 
fe, that is, by mixing with theſe Subſtances a ſufficient Quan» 
tity of freſh earthy Parts, to produce the Decompoſition of a 
greater Quantity of Sal Ammoniac, we at laſt diſunite, and-ſet 
at Liberty, a great Number of Acids, and volatile Salts, 'the 
Union of whic would have ſtill Qubliſted, without ſuch as 


Addition; and by chis new way of P ing, we not only 
obtain more volatile alcaline Salts, but alſo the Liquor, whi 
towards the End of the Diſtillation, is carried a proper 


„ — more ſour, and more i ted 
with Acids, than when we do not mix an 2 ö 
with the animal Subſtances before Diſtillation. | 

Tis then certain, that animal Subſtances contain a great 
Analyſes do not diſcover 
| e — us how little 
Confidence is to be repoſed in them: But we muſt alſo own, 
that the new Method of diſcovering the Acids of Animals, is 
not without its Defedts, even with reſpect to the Acid 
diſcovered; for if, by diſentangling this Acid, it diſcovers 
one where none was before perceived, then as the Diſengage- 
ment of this Acid is carried on in the very Boſom of the com- 
pound Body, and in the very middle of the Parts of which it is 
compoſed, the Acid, after its Separation from the volatile alca- 
line Salt, which invelop'd it, is ever after confounded, and 
mixed with Parts of a different Nature, in the fame Fluid, 
which indeed may it it to be diſcovered an Acid in gene- 
ral, but, by their Mixture, prevent our knowing the ſpecific 
and diſtinguiſhing Character of the Acid; ſo that we cannot 
aſcertain the particular Claſs of Acids to which it belongs ; a 
Circumſtance, which is nevertheleſs of great Importance, when 
we want to know the genuine Nature of the faline Part of any 


Body. 

I ſhall endeavour to this Inconvenience, when 1 
come to propoſe Proceſſes for the Analyſts of compound Bodies. 
Memoires de Þ Academie Royale des Sciences, 17 19. 

_— now conſidered the Action of the F ire upon that 
Species of Salt, with which animal Subſtances are principally 
impregnated, I mean Sal Ammoniac; 

e are now to examine the Alteration produced by Ana- 
lyſes in another kind of Salt, found particularly in Vegetables, 
and differing from Sal Ammoniac only as to. its Matrix, which 
is fix d. This Difference, with reſvect to the Matrix, does 
not hinder the Fire from producing, upon the teſt Part of 
the Salts of this kind, the fame Effects which it uſually does 
upon Sal Ammoniac ; that is, it diſe a great Quantity of 
the Acids of thoſe' Salts from the Mherix in which they were 
lodged, and for the ſame Reaſon that Sa! Ammoniae is reduced 
by Analyſis to an acid, and an alcaline volatile Salt. That 
kind of Salt, of which we now treat, muſt be reduced, and in 
effect is reduced, the fame way, to an acid, and to an alca- 
line fixed Salt: But as the fixed: Salt, for that very Reaſon 
becauſe it is fixed, makes infinitely more Reſiſtance to the 
Action of the Fire than the volatile Salt, there occur two dif- 
ferent Things in the Diſſ of the Acids of each of theſe 
Salts from their particular which are, firſt, that in the 
Sal Ammoniac, the Matrix being much more volatile than the 
Acid, it riſes firſt, and leaves Part of the Acid diſengaged from 
it at the Bottom of the Veſlel ; whereas, on the contrary, in 
the other Species of Salt, the Matrix being very fixed, and 
making much more Refiftance to the Efforts of the Fire than 
the Acid, it of conſequence remains at the Bottom of the 
Veſſel, and the Acid quits it, and flies up, tho' not indeed ſo 
readily, and with ſuch a Degree of Volatility, as the Matrix 
of the Sal Ammomiac leaves its Acid, and evaporates into the Air. 

The other Difference, which merits a particular Attention irs 
this Place, is, that the volatile Matrix riſes pretty quick, and 
by no conſiderable Fire, and conſequently is not much expoſed 
to the Foree of that Agent ; but the fixed Matrix, on the con- 
trary, remains always expoſed thereto, becauſe it is not elevated, 
and beſides has need of a pretty confiderable Fire, which muſt 
continue a good while, in order tor ſeparate ſtom it a 
Quantity of Acids, that it might” become an alcaline Ke : 
Theſe Things conſider'd, the Fire has all the Time and Con- 
venience of working à very conſiderable Alteration-in the fixed 
Salt, while it cannot, and in fact does not, communicate the 
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Tho the Solte which 


Things, and that the Fire produces the ſame. Effect in every 
wed e agree in — common Circumſtance 
ixedneſs | x; may et greutl differ 
from one another, not only — 2 
Acids, but even by the v ature of their Matrices, 5 
tho? fixed and conſequently: like one another im chat reſide 
differ very; cunſiderably on other accounts; Wielt is 
on, that tho! the Action of the Fire; with rſpect to the 
different Salts we are ſpeaking of, be always the fame; yet as 
the different Particles, of which theſe galts are compoſed, re 
give way to that Action in am equal Manner, and are more or 
ſuſceptible of certain Modifications, there muſt reſult from 
thence as different Effefts;o oils et on arr Em ot a 
| We 


We know, for Inſtance, that different Acids, independent 
of any ſolid Matrix capable of detaining them, and ſwimming in 
an aqueous Liquid, have not all the fame of r 
that there are even ſome of them, ſuch as thoſe in Oil of Vi- 
triol, and Spirit of Alum, which rife but very lowly, and with 
great Difficulty, by the Violence of a ſtrong Fire ; whence 
we may judge, that if theſe Acids d take up their Reſi- 
dence in a fixed Matrix, and in Con junction with it form a 
concrete Salt, would in ſuch a State make a yet greater 
| Reſiſtance to the Efforts of the Fire. | 

We are aſſured, on the other hand, that the Fire elevates 
with much greater Eaſe, and in 'a much ſhorter Time, the 
Acids contained in Spirit of Nitre and common Salt, and that it 
would alſo find a leſs Reſiſtance from the Acids contained in the 
volatile Spirits of Vitriol, and thoſe of common Sulphur, ex- 
tracted by the Proceſs deſcribed by Stabl; infomuch that when, 
for Example, the Acids of the Spirit of Nitre, or thoſe of Oil 
of Viariol ave united in the fame Matrix, in Conjunction 
with which they form a concrete Salt, the Fire will with much 

e Eaſe diſpoſleſs the nitrous Acids than thoſe of the Oil of 

itriol, provided that the Circumſtances are all equal, and a 
due Medium is employ'd when neceflary ; for without that 
there are Inſtances, where the Fire would have no more Power 
to ſeparate the nitrous Acid from its Matrix, than to ſeparate 
the Acid of the Oil of Vitriol, as we ſhall ſee hereafter. 

So much as to what regards the different Reſiſtance of the 
concrete Salts to the Action of the Fire, with reſpe& to the 
Acids of which they are ſed : But what contributes infi- 
nitely more to diverſify the Effect of this Agent upon each of 
theſe Salts is, the particular Nature of 'the Matrix with which 
theſe different Acids are united and combined, for the For- 
mation of ſuch or ſuch a Species of concrete Salt; and we are 
convinced, that there are a very great Number of fixed Bodies 
capable of abſorbing Acids, and forming with them a concrete 
neutral Salt, or Sal Salſum : Of this Kind are not only all the 
fixed alcaline Salts, but many of the different Kinds of Earth, 
as well as metalline Subſtances, and Metals. 

Hence it-a „that Acids do not enter with the ſame Faci- 
lity into the Pores of every one of thoſe Subſtances; that they 
penetrate farther into ſome than into others ; that the Pores of 
thoſe different Subſtances embrace and retain them with more or 
leſs Streightneſs, according to their natural Capacities, and per- 
haps alſo according to the ſtronger or weaker Spring or Elaſticity 
of their Strata; for I have obſerved, that when foreign Bodies 
enter with Violence and Difficulty the Pores of ſome Subſtances, 
there neceſſarily follows a Dilatation of theſe Pores uced 
by the heaving up of their Sides or Strata, which afterwards 
ſunk down again of themſelves, by their proper Spring, as ſoon 
as the Bedy which kept them in that elevated State quitted its 
Place : Conſequently, when the Acids, introduced into the 
Pores of different Alcalies, have dilated thoſe Pores by elevati 
their Sides to a certain Point, as theſe Sides, by virtue of their 
Spring, make continual Efforts to lower themſelves, and re- 
ſume their former Situation, the greater the Spring, the greater 
is the Effort, and the more are the Acids contained in the 
Pores compreſſed and ftreighten'd by the Sides of theſe Pores, and 
the more Obſtacles has the Fire, which afterwards acts upon the 
Compoſition of Acids and Alcalies, to ſurmount, in dillodging 
the Acids, Hence it follows, that the fame Acid reſiding in 
different Matrices, be they purely terrene, metalline, or of 
other Kinds, will make a greater or leſs Reſiſtance to the Ac- 
tion of the Fire, according to the particular Nature of each of 
thoſe Matrices. It is alſo obſerved, that the fame Acid which 
may, with more or leſs Facility, be diſlodg d from ſeveral Sorts 
of Lintices, will not be made to quit certain Kinds, 
whatever Violence of Fire be uſed for that Purpoſe, at leaſt, 
without having recourſe to ſome proper Medium. We have a 
ſenſible Proof of this Truth in ſeveral natural and artificial neu- 
tral Salts, and, among others, in common Saltpetre, and in 
that Sort which we can make at Pleaſure in an Inſtant, by the 
Mixture of a nitrous Acid with an alcaline fixed Salt; for it is 
certain, and I have ſeveral times had Experience of it, that how 
violent ſoever the Fire be which you uſe about each of theſe 
Balts, will ſooner be diſſipated whole and entire, either 
into the Air, or 
of Decompoſition,” or. the Separation of their Matrix from 
their Acids, that is, a parting with their Acids, 
maining behind: at the Bottom of the Veſſel, in the Form 
an alcaline fixed Falt, ſueb, for Example, as' that 
making the artificial Saltpetre. But when to the Action of 
Fire we join the Aſſiſtamed of 4convenient Medium, the 
ration of the Acid from the Alcali foor ecmmences ; and in 
this Operation there happen two different Effects according tb 
the particular Natute of tie Medium. If the Medium be 3 
ſulphureous, and nothing is ro be done but to aſſiſt the 


tion of the nitrous Acid, Without | rr ing any thing 
new to the Matrix of the Baltpetre, Fea re er the Ope- 
ration, a under the Form of an alcaline fixed Salt, ſuch 
as that uſed in making artificial Saltpetre. We have an Ex- 
amplo of this Truth in a very common Operation, which is the 
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Fixation of — — by Charcoal. But if the Mechum itſelt 
contains a good Quantity of Acids more fixed than thoſe of Salt- 
; and of a vitriolic Nature, it much contributes to the 

tion and Exaltation of the nitrous Acid, but it ſubſtitutes 

r Acids in the room of the nitrous ones ; in which Caſe, the 
Matrix of the Sal which after the Loſs of its Acids 
he to have under the Form of an alcaline fixed 

t, always ſhews itſelf under that of a neutral Salt, which is 
no longer true Saltpetre, but is become a real vitriolic Tartzr, 
wholly reſembling that which may be made with an alcaline 
fixed Salt, and a vitriolic Acid. 

In ſhort, as the vitriolic Acid, ſuch, for Inſtance, as that 
contained in Oil of Vitriol, in Spirits of Sulphur, or Alum, Sc. 
conſider'd independently of any Matrix, is the moſt fixed of 
all Acids, when it becomes united to one of theſe fixed and 
ſaline Matrices, which never let go a nitrous Acid, unleſs forced 
to it by an Intermedium, it muſt make a much greater Re- 
fiſtance to the common Efforts of the Fire and the Medium, 
than the nitrous Acid would do in the like Caſe. And this is 
no more than what really happens ; for if you mix Tartar 
vitriolated and Powder of Charcoal in a red-hot Crucible, the 
vitriolic Acid will by no means fly off, as the nitrous Acid, 
Join'd to the fame Matrix, would not fail to do by a like Proce- 
dure. One might even totally conſume all the oily Part of the 
Charcoal, mixed with the Salt, over the Fire, without ſepa- 
rating the vitriolic Acid from its Matrix ; in ſhort, after the 
Operation, and the total Deflagration of the Oil of the Char- 
coal, we ſhall always find the vitriolated Tartar in the ſame 
State as it was before, and without any ſenſible Loſs of its 
Acids: And, in fact, if we are reſolved it ſhall loſe them, 
we muſt, beſides the Fire and ſulphureous Medium, which are 
ſufficient for the Acid of Saltpetre, make uſe of other Aſſiſtan- 
ces'both in proper Time and Place, and of another Method of 
Proceſs. ; that is, when the oily Body has been mixed with 
the vitriolated Tartar in the red-hot Crucible, and, having cloſed 
with the vitriolic Acids, has not indeed been able to hurry them 
into the Air, but has always had Strength ſufficient to difen age 
them in ſome Degree from the Pores of the alcaline Salt, (which 
pms a new Compound of a yellow or red Colour, and of the 

of common Sulphur, that diſſolves in Water, and in 
which the Acid lays hold, at the fame time, of the fixed Salt 
of the vitriolated Tartar, and of the Oil of the Charcoal) we 
muſt then lay hold of the Opportunity, when theſe vitriolic 
Acids begin to be diſengaged, to put a Stop to the Action of 
the Fire, without which Precaution the oily Part would be diſſi- 
ted, and the Acid, being left to itſelf, would reunite, as be- 

e, by Help even of the Action of the Fire, to the interior 
Parts of the Alcali, whence the oily Body had begun to diſlodge 
it: We muſt then diſſolve the new Compound in Water; 
and ſince the vitriolic Acid, being united to an oily Subſtance, 
has not in that State fo faſt a Hold of its Matrix as before, 
becauſe it has been half-diſengaged by that Subſtance which 
abſorbs it, and which invelopes it, at leaſt in Part, we have 
no more to do but to pour upon that Diſſolution a free Acid, 
which, in proportion as it En into the fixed Salt, eaſily 
drives out and diſſodges the vitriolic Acid, which being ſeparated 
from its ſaline Matrix, and only attach'd at that Time to the 
vily Subſtance, forms a true common Sulphur, which is preci- 
pitated to the Bottom of the Veſſel. 

Thus much then we know in general, concerning the differ- 
ent Alterations which Fire produces in ſeveral Kinds of con- 
crete Salts, which have for their Baſis a fixed Matrix; at leaſt 
it is what we have been able to learn of them from Experiments 
and Operations made upon a Number of Salts of that 
Kind, as well natural, and extracted from ſeveral Earths, Stones, 
Marchaſites, &c. as artificial, and form'd by the Union of 
eat Number of fixed Alcalies. 
But in order to be perfectly inſtructed, and to have an exact 
and complete Idea of the Confuſion produced by Analyſes in 
the different Parts of all theſe Salts, which have for their Baſe 
a fixed Matrix, and are contained in Animal and Vegetables, 
but eſpecially the laſt, it is neceſſary to extract from every one 
of theſe Comp. the Salts which they contain, and to 
extract them entire, that is, ſuch as they were in the very 
Compound ; and after that to ſeparate the Acid from the Ma- 
trix of theſe Salts, and upon every one of theſe Parts tb make 
the neceſſary Experiments for Labin the particular Character 
both of the Acid and the Matrix; and, laſtly, after we are 
come to underſtand the Nature of theſe Kinds of effential Salts, 
and che Form under which they refide in the Compound, we 
muſt compare them with what they are in che State to which 
they 5 brought, after they have palfed through the ordinary 
. This Undertiking, which is of a'valt Extent, and requires a 
very particular Detail of the Experiments, is exactly what we 
have already ſpoken of in the preceding Memoir. Mean time, 
the great Number of Analyſes which have been made, and the 
Reflections which naturally reſult from hence, the Diſcoveries 
that have been made, and the Knowledge we already have of 
ſeveral eſſential Salts of Plants, and the Compariſon of wow 
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Salts with ſuch as are extracted from the Plants by the ordinary 
Analyſes ; and, laſtly, the Experiments which have already 
been related upon ſeveral other Salts, which never lodg'd in 
the Plants, but which we certainly know are, ſeveral of them, 
ous to thoſe Salts which reſide there, and ſuſceptible of 
the ſame Alterations ; all theſe Matters of F act, of which we 
ſhall make a proper Uſe hereafter, will be more than ſufficient 
to aſſure us not only that the Fire diſguiſes and conſiderably 
alters the Salts we are ſpeaking of, but alſo to inſtruct us in the 
Nature and Manner of this Diſguiſement and Alteration. 

As the Salts we ſpeak of reſide principally in vegetable 
Subſtances, we ſhall moſtly inlarge on the Analyſis of theſe 
Subſtances, and the rather, becauſe there are uſually but ſmall 
Quantities of theſe Salts in Animals, and the Alteration which 
they there receive by means of the Fire, is the ſame as they 
receive in Vegetables by the ſame Agent. Wherefore, what 
ſhall be ſaid of this Kind of Salts which are contained in vege- 
table Subſtances, may be apply d to the ſame Salts, conſider'd as 
reſiding in Animals. But as the 2 Number of Obſervations 
Ihave made upon the Analyſes of Plants afford too much Matter 
to be contained in this Memoir, I ſhall refer myſelf to theſe which 
follow. Memoires de Acad. Roy. des Scienc. 1720. 

When we conſider the Analyſes of a great Number of Plants, 
and the different Particles which the gradually increas'd Fire in 
a Diſtillation raiſes from them, we obſerve that there are ſome 
Plants, which, beſides their aqueous and oily Parts, afford ſen- 
fible Proofs of a 1 aug of Acids, others promiſe leſs, 
ſome very little, and, in ſhort, ſome there are, whoſe Number 
indeed is very ſmall, which yield no more than an animal Sub- 
ſtance, analyſed according to the ordinary Method of proceed- 
ing, might be ſuppoſed to do. "Theſe Differences ariſe from 
ſeveral Circumſtances ; as, from the greater or leſs Quantity of 
Salt naturally contained in each Plant ; for as this Salt is formed 
of Acids l in a fixed or volatile Alcali, the more a Plant 
contains of that Salt, the more Acids it contains, and conſe- 

uently the more it can ſend off and elevate in Diſtillation, all 
Tl Allowances being made. Beſides, theſe Acids are raiſed 
more or leſs eaſily and copiouſly in Diſtillation, according to 
their different Degree of Volatility, and the particular Character 
of the Matrix which contains and invelopes them, as has been 
ſhewn in the preceding Memoir; and, in ſhort, theſe Acids 
render themſelves more or leſs perceptible by known Characterrs, 
as they are more or leſs cover'd and concealed by other Cor- 

uſcles which riſe with them, and which are found with them 
in the Receiver. Having already ſpoken of the alcaline volatile 
Salts which riſe in the Analyſis of Vegetables and Animals, we 
ſhall only make this farther Reflection on them with reſpect to 
the Acids we juſt now ſpoke of, which is, that as they riſe 
with theſe Acids, they more or leſs prevent them from appearing, 
or making themſelves taken Notice of by their proper Cha- 
raters, according as they are more or leſs ſtrictly united with 
them ; and as the Quantity of volatile Salts, with regard to 
that of the Acids, is more or leſs conſiderable in every Portion 
of the diſtilled Liquor: For tho' we, as well as others, have 
obſerv'd in the firſt Memoir, that it ſometimes happen'd in the 
Analyſis of ſeveral Subſtances, that Acids and volatile Salts, 
when driven by the Fire, were collected together in the ſame 
Portion of Liquor, without reuniting one with another, but 
there preſerving each of them their particular Properties, one of 
an Acid, the other of an Alcali, of which they gave diſtin 
and evident Marks; we did not, however, pretend to conchude 
from that Obſervation, that all the Acids and volatile Salts 
which roſe together, or which were found again in the ſame 
Portion of Liquor, were or remained in the ſame Eſtate of Diſ- 
union, And, indeed, we wade it appear, in ſpeaking of the Sa/ 
Ammoniac contained in Animals, that the volatile Salt, which 


is ſeparated from it by the Analyſis, and is found in what they 


commohly call Spirit of Animals, had retained and carry'd up 
with itſelf a Part of the Acid of the Sal Ammoniac; that 
this Acid did not render itſelf perceptible in that State, becauſe 
it was ſurrounded on all Sides with a very great Quantity of 
volatile Salts ; that, on the contrary, theſe volatile Salts, in 
ſpite of the Acids which they had retained, being by no means 
entirely ſaturated, were ſtill proper for Fermentation with new 
Acids, and conſequently made themſelves known by that Cha- 


rater ; and that, in ſhort, if the Acid we ſpeak of did not 


manifeſt itſelf by rn it might always be clearly 
an 


perceived by means of alyſis made with an carthy Me- 
dium; and that in another reſpect we were obliged to this 


Acid for the TY (x of Volatility in the, volatile Salt contained 
in the Spirit of Animals ; for this Salt has one thing in parti- 
cular, which is, that in point of Volatility it is perfectly on a 
Level with _ Parts * from which it cannot be ſepa- 
rat way of Evaporation, and from which it is eaſy to ſepa- 
rate the common Sal Ammoniac and volatile Salts ; = {x64 
loaden with Acids, being leſs volatile than P „ and always 
riſing aſter it; others, on the contrary, which are depriv'd 
of their Acids as much, as is poſſible, bein by that means more 
volatile than Phlegm, riſe, and are dublin d beſore it, as it 
appears in the common Operation of the ReQtification of volatile 


Salts ; or when, after diſſolving volatile Salts in a certain 
Quantity of Water, we urge the Liquor with a proper Hear. 
Another thing which proves, that the volatile Salt contained in 
the Spirit of Animals is a Mean betwixt a complete Sal Ammo- 
niac and the common volatile Salts, on account of the parti- 
cular Quantity, of Acids it retains, which renders it incapable 
of being ſeparated by way of Evaporation, is, that if you add 
to this Salt a ſufficient Quantity of new Acids to render it leſs 
volatile than Phlegm; you by that means revive it into what 
it was before, that is, into a kind of Sal Ammoniac, which, 
being urged by a gentle and convenient Heat, does no longer 
accompany the aqueous Particles as before, but lets them fly 
off, remaining itſelf at the Bottom of. the Veſſel under a dry 
Form; which it would not do, were it leſs charged with Acids. 

In ſhort, if we uſe the ordinary Methods of exactly deprivin 
this new Sal Ammoniac both of the new Acids which it — 
received, and of thoſe which it had retained in too great a Quan- 
tity before, there will reſult from that Operation # volatile Salt; 
whoſe Volatility will no longer be on-a E with the aqueous 
Particles as before, but will be ſublim'd before them, and with 
a leſs Heat. * 

Vou ſee by this Example, and it will more clearly by 
what follows, that a Quantity of diſtill'd Liquor, which ſhews 
Marks only of an alcaline volatile Salt, may yet contain alſo 4 
conſiderable — of Acids. But it will be ſaid, that the 
Acids in the Example propoſed are not intimately united with 
the volatile Salts, during or ſince the Operation of the Analyſis ; 
that they were combin'd in the Compound itſelf, where they 
made Part of its Sal Ammoniac ; and that it is not at all ſurpriſing, 
that this Union, which always ſubſiſted ſince the Operation, 
ſhould be capable of keeping them under Covert, and in a 
manner remov'd not only from our Taſte, but alſo from the 
Influence of ſome Chymical Eſſays; but this Difficulty, will it 
be added, does not concern theſe Acids, which never forſook 
their volatile Matrix, but the Acids that belong to the concrete 
Salts, which have a fixed Matrix: For when once the Acids of 
thoſe Salts have been Icoſed from their Matrix, and carry'd off by 
the Fire, as they are then free, and without Covert, they may be 
eaſily known by different Proofs; and if they find any alcaline 
volatile Salts, either in their Way, or in that of the Liquor 
which is tranſmitted to the Receiver, there is Reaſon to think, 
that they will avoid being invelop'd by them ; firſt, becauſe we 
are aſſured, from the Analyſes of a very great Number of Plants, 
that one and the ſame of theſe Analyſes very frequently 
afforded ſure Proofs of Acids and alcaline volatile Salts at the 
ſame time; which could never happen, if from any Circum- 
ſtance, or the favourable Opportunity of being in the ſame 
Place, theſe Bodies had contracted ſome Union. Secondly, 
becauſe in analyſing ſome animal Subſtances with more than 
common Exactneſs, it is obſerv'd, that Acids, which were united 
in the Compound with volatile Salts, and being ſeparated from 
them in the Analyſis, were afterwards again found with them 
in the ſame Part of the Liquor, did not, however, reunite, 
tho* they were at leaſt as fit to lodge themſelves in their volatile 
Matrix, and to reſume the Place which they poſſeſſed there 
before, as other Acids, which at firſt belong'd to a fixed Matrix, 
and were ſeparated-from it by the Fire. 

In Anſwer. to this Objection, which appears founded on an 
inconteſtable Obſervation, I ſhall give an Account of ſome other 
Obſervations, which will perfectly elear up the Difficulty pro- 
pounded. Soon after the Academy had done me the Honour 
to receive me asa Member, I ſet myſelf to analyſe a good Num- 
ber of Pants, and made ſome of my Analyſes in the Aﬀemblies 
at that Time; but reflecting afterwards on the little Fruit E 
reap'd of my Labour, which beſides had been undertaken 
before my Time in the ſame Place, I left it off, and did not 
then imagine, that ſome Remarks, which the Analyſes had 
occaſioned, would have been of Service in this Caſe. "Theſe 
Remarks regard the Alteration which happens to ſeveral Parts 
of analy ſed Plants, when theſe Parts'have been kept a certain 
Time; for the . Eſſays do then often work 
Effects in them quite different from ſuch as they produce imme- 
diately after the ps — has been made; and this Difference 
made me believe, at firſt, that I had been miſtaken, and that F 
had been careleſs in examining for the firſt time the Part where 
1 found nothing afterwards like what I had ſeen in the Begin- 
ning. But. I was convinced of the contrary by ſeveral times 
r the ſame Obſervations upon different Plants; and 
beſides, I found, a little while ſince, in ſome Manuſcript Ana- 
lyſes of the late Mr. Bourdelin, that this worthy Member was 
well appriſed, that ſome Sorts of analyſed Plants did not always 
act after the — Manner, at different Times, under the ſame 

eee a kth e 15 
ro. obſerved then, that in the Number of Plants which I ana- 
lyſed, there were many of them which in Diſtillation yielded 
— Quantities of Liquors, which ſhew'd, at one time, ſenſible 
and diſtinct Marks both of Acids, and of alcaline volatile Salts, 
but ill more of Acids than Alcali; and that when theſe Liquors 
had been kept @ certain Time, which was neceſlary for their 
volatile Salts, in fome meaſure, to ſaturate themſelves * rh 

C 


Acids, they ſhew'd no more Signs of volatile Salts, but ſtill 
gave manifeſt Tokens of Acids, on account of the Redundancy 
of thoſe which remained in the Liquor, or, if you will 
account of the Overplus of Acids, which had not been able 
to find out a Sal Alaali in which they might take up their Quar- 
ters, and fo, remaining free and uncover'd, might eaſily make 
- themſelves tible. 

In the ſecond Place I obſerved, that there is requir'd more or 
leſs Time for the total diſappearing of the Signs of the volatile 
Qalts, of which we have 4-47 6 ual according to the greater 
or leſs Quantity of thoſe Salts, and in proportion as the Acids 
of the Liquor have more or Jeſs Diſpoſition to lodge themſelves 
in thoſe Salts, | 

* Thirdly, This ing proceeds by little and little, and 
and you may obſerve every Day the ſucceſſive 
inution of the Signs of the volatile Salt, which diſappear 
ſooner or later, in proportion as they are more or leſs ſtron 
and vigorous in the Beginning, 'This may often be obſerv' 
in the Analyſis of a ſingle Plant, which ſometimes afforded two 
or three Parcels, which were of the Nature of thoſe we have 
been ſpeaking of, but had not the Signs of the volatile Salt 
equally ſtrong and lively in all of them immediately after the 
Analyſis. hence theſe Signs often became annihilated in one 
Parcel, and ſtill ſubſiſted in the other, where, tho diminiſhed, 
they were ſtill perceptible, either by an Ebullition cauſed in the 
Liquor by the Mixture of an acid Spirit, or by a white Precipi- 
tation reſulting from the Mixture oF that Liquor with a Solution 
of corroſive Sublimate. | 

Fourthly, When the ſame Parcel of diſtill'd Liquor, which 
afforded ſenſible and diſtin Marks both of Acids and volatile 
Salts at the ſame time, contained a greater Proportion of vola- 

ile Salts than Acids, it often happen'd, that after a certain 

ime, that is, when all the Acid of the Liquor had been abſorb'd 
by a ſufficient Quantity of volatile Salts, the Liquor ſhewed 
nv more Signs of an Acid as before, but ſtill gave Tokens of 
volatile Salts, in proportion to the Exceſs of theſe Salts, which 
remained free, and uncover'd, for want of finding a ſufficient 
Quantity of Acids in the Liquor, with which it might unite ; 
and it appeared to me, that in this Caſe the Signs of the Acids 
diſappear d after the ſame Manner, and with the fame Circum- 
—— as did thoſe of the volatile Salts in the preceding Ob- 

ations. 

Fifthly, In all the Portions of diſtill'd Plants which I have 
obſerved, and in which there becomes, in Proceſs of Time, an 
Union of Acids and volatile Salts, which at firſt were lodg'd 
ſeparately, I found none, which, after a Junction of the Acids 
and volatile Alcali, ccas'd to afford Marks both of the one, and 
the other; which is no more than what might ſeem neceſſary 
to happen on ſome — Ne we — — — 
Liquor no greater Quantit cids than is requiſite to ſatu- 
rate the volatile Salts — contained. But as it is not im- 
poſſible but ſuch a juſt Proportion of Acids and Alca'ics might 
meet together, I will not deny the Matter of Fact, which may 
poſſibly be obſerved hereafter by ſome others: I only made on 
this on the following Experiment. In the Analyſis of 
ſeveral Plants it is obſerved, that ſome Portions of the diſtill'd 
Liquor, and oftentimes all of them, except the laſt, or two 
laſt, of the Diſtillation, ſhew no Signs but of Acids, and thoſe 
in Plenty; and that the laſt Portions, on the contrary, afford 
no Marks but of volatile Salt, which is there found in great 
Quantity. I mixed together Portions of Acids and Alcalies in 
different Proportions, and I found, that all theſe Mixtures, im- 
mediately after they bad been made, ſhew'd Signs at once both 
of Acids and Alcalics ; and that after they had been kept a ſuffi- 
eient Time, they gave Marks but of one, that is, either of the 
Alcali, or the Acid; but I never found out the Point neceſſary 
for the diſappearing of both. I do not, however, pretend to 

eonciude any thing from this laſt Obſervation. 

 - Sixthly, In my Examination of the Portions of different 

ed Plants, in which after an Uuion of the acid and 
volatile Salts contained in the Liquor, one of theſe two Bodies 
was {till perceptible by its proper ks, it ſeemed to me, that 
the diſappearing of the Signs of the volatile Salt happen'd much 
more frequently than that of the Acid. *Tis poſhble that in 
the Number of Plants which I analyſed, there might offer too 
many Caſes of a particular Kind, which hinders me from con- 
cluding ſo ſtrongly in favour of my Obſervation, as if I had 
made a much greater Number of Analyſes. However, what, 
among others, may ſometimes juſtly be drawn. as a Conſe- 
quence of my Obſervation, is, that, in general, the Sum of the 
Acids in den > pr yt _ as we ſhall 

ve more particularly ollows. ce it a 
pow Plants in general will afford more Acids thay volatile Salts 
in Diſtillation, and that it is the Overplus of theſe Acids that 
renders them thus perceptible, as we have already explained. 

that Caſe alſo, where no more Acids are elevated in; Diſtil- 

tion than volatile Salts, it is poſſible, that after that Union the 

Acid ſhould ftill ſeem to prevail; as the common Sal Ammo- 

niac colours blue Paper with a dark Red, and after twenty-four 

om mY a reddiſh Brown to a Solution of Turnſole. But it 
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is eaſy to diſtinguiſh this Effect from that of an Acid when free 
and diſencumber'd, at leaft to a certain Point, from | 
Bodies in which it may be engaged, as the Acid of Sal Ammo- 
CE WEST which makes the other Part of 

at Salt. N 

Seventhly, I have often obſerved in examining ſome Parts of 
analyſed Plants, that they contained an Acid more or leſs 
invelop'd with oily Particles, which ſuſtained themſelves in the 
aqueous Part of the Liquor by favour of that Acid 3 that theſe 
two Bodies riſing t r in Diſtillation, and remaining after- 
wards united, at leaſt for a certain Lime, it happen'd that the 
Acid in that State either did not appear at all, or render'd itſelf 
perceptible by. very obſcure Signs, But as the Liquors impreg- 
nated with different Particles are always ſubje& to an internal 

ermentation, this Fermentation, paving the Way for the Acid 
of the diſtilled Portion to diſengage itſelf, makes it then mani- 
feſtly a » that the Inferences from this way of Reaſoning are 
juſt ; that is, that the Acid did not ſhew itſelf, becauſe it was 
invelop'd with oily Particles: And that it is diſcovered after- 
wards only by getting rid of them, appears, if we obſerve, that 
during all the Lime in which the Acid begins to ſhew itſelf, 
and continues more and more ſo to do, the Oil, which, ſepa- 
rated from the Acid, and left to itſelf, can no longer, in ſuch a 
State, ſupport itſelf in the Liquor, but is precipitated com- 
monly in the Form of a mucilaginous Subſtance, increaſes in 
Quantity always in proportion as the Acid of the Liquor makes 
the \ Appearance, One might alſo obſerve the ſame 
Efeect in ſeveral diſtilled Waters, which at firſt, and even for 
a conſiderable time, remain of a limpid Clearneſs, and ſhew 
no Signs of Acids ; but after being kept a ſufficient time, not 
only grow ſour, but alſo depoſit at — a ſlimy Matter, 
which is ſo thick, and in ſo conſiderable a Quantity, as would 
hardly be believ'd, did we not ſee it. See the Article Ack run. 

To proceed, We ought: not to be ſurpriſed, that Acids, the 
moſt Part of which in a Plant belong to a fixed Matrix, being 
urged by the Fire, abandon their Matrix to enter into an inti- 
mate Union with oily Particles with which they riſe, and by 
which they are invelop'd, as it has been ſaid, For we have 
ſhewn in other Memoirs, and in the Beginning of this, that 
oily Subſtances have a Property of rongly ſeizing upon Acids 
that are lodged in fixed Matrices, by which means, when . 
riſe in the Air they draw out and carry up with them the Acids 
in which they have fixed ; and that they contribute infinitel 
to the Diſengagement of a great Number of Acids, whi 
without that Aſliſtance, and with the bare Action of the Fire, 
would never be brought to quit their Matrix, or at»leaſt would 
not do it, but with a great deal of "Time and Difficulty. Plants 
then actually containing Plenty of oily Particles, which have a 
Faculty of faſtening themſelves upon the Acids of their Salts 
and * — upon them after the ſame manner, as we ſhall 
deſcribe more particularly, when we come to ſpeak of the ſaline 
Subſtanee which remains in the Retort after the Diſtillation of 
the Plant, it will not at all ſeem ſurpriſing, but is, on the 
contrary, very natural to think, that vegetable Acids always 
riſe in pany with oily Particles, with which they afterwards 
remain more or lefs intimately united, according to the Diver- 
ſity of the particular Circumſtances which concurr'd to that 
Union, and which it is impoſſible to enumerate. 

The Union of vegetable Acids being ſuch as has been ſaid, 
we may eaſily conceive why theſe Acids ſometimes ſubſiſt for 
a conſiderable Space of Time in the fame Liquor with alcaline 
volatile Salts, without penetrating and uniting with them, and 
how came afterwards to ſo. For, firſt, as. long as 
theſe Acids are invelop'd, in a certain Degree, with oily Par- 


ticles, they are incapacitated, by this Invelopement, to pierce 


and open themſelves a Way into the interior Parts of theſe Salts: 
One might even venture to ſay, that however free and bare 
vegetable Acids might become in general, they always preſerve 
an Allay of oily. Particles, which tempers their natural V iva- 
City, and thus prevents them from being ſo corrolive, and from 
acting with fo much Force and Violence, as would do 
without ſuch a Mixture, and as mineral Acids in fac, 
which contain fewer oily Particles. And it is really poſſible 
ſometimes ſo well to diſengage the Salts of Vegetables from 
their oily Particles, that the Acids which reſult from thence 
become infinitely more active and corroſive, than otherwiſe 
would ever have been. If then but a ſmall Share of oily Par- 
ticles can fo effectually diminiſh the natural Action of vegetable 
Acids on all alcaline Bodies in general, it is plain, that by in- 
creaſing the Quantity you may at laſt render it ſufficient for 
entirely preventing all Acids from entering into the Pores of 
volatile Salts ; and that when afterwards this Quantity ſhall 
have had Time to diminiſh by the A ſſiſtance of a Fermentation, 
which ſhall occaſion the Diſunion of a certain __ of oily 
Particles, the Acids being more free and diſcloſed, and maki 
a leſs Pulk, will in that State inſinuate with more Force 
Facility into the Pores, into which before they could not obtain 
a Paſſage. 
All that we have juſt now ſaid and obſerved is of great Uſe 
for the underſtanding of the following Obſervation, which 1 
I made 
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made on the. firſt Portions of ſome ſes, in which, tho 
Immediately after the Diſtillation 1 only perceived the 
Marks of volatile Salts, and no Sign of Acids, after they had 
been kept a ſufficient Time, I could no longer perceive the 
Marks of volatile Salt, but only of Acids, The Reaſon of this, 
in my Opinion, was, that theſe Acids, tho* conſiderable enough 
for Quantity in the Parcel of Liquor, were yet in a manner, 
inveloped by the oily Particles, that in this State they could 
neither ſhew themſclves, nor cauſe the volatile Salts to diſap- 

ar by mixing with them. But when Fermentation has had 
Time to diſengage the Acids from a certain b of oily 
Particles, which in this as well as in the * ſervation 
are commonly precipitated to the Bottom of the Liquor unde: 
the Form of a Maſs of a ter or a leſs Thickneſs, theſe 
Acids being more free, and more developed, will not fail in 
that Condition to obliterate the Marks of the volatile Salt in 
the Liquor, by uniting itſelf to that Salt; and as the Quanti 
of Acids ſurpaſſes that of volatile Salts, the Overplus of thoſe 
Acids, which, not being combined with volatile Salts, remains 
in this State of Developement, muſt under the Operation give 
evident Tokens of Acidity, which the Mixture of oily Particles 
hinder'd it from ſhewing before. 

To conclude, I made one Obſervation more upon the 
firſt Portions of ſome Analyſes of Plants, which was, that 
though neither the Acids nor the volatile Salts were per- 
ceptible in the Operation, they yet excited an acrimonious 
and pungent Savour upon the Tongue, which left no room 
to doubt but that theſe Portions. contained a conſiderable 
Quantity of Salt. It appearing therefore by theſe Experi- 
ments, that this Salt was neither an Acid developed, nor 
an alcaline volatile Salt, it can be no other than a complete 
Sal Ammoniac ; that is, it has undergone no ſuch _ as a 
Decompoſition by Analyſis, but contains in itſelf the Acids and 
volatile Salts as intimately united together as they were in the 
Plant itſelf : For we cannot ſay, that this Salt was compounded 
of Acids, and a fixed Matrix, becauſe this Matrix was hinder'd 
from riſing with it, at leaſt entire, in the Diſtillation, eſpecially 
in the firſt Portions of the Analyſis, where but a moderate 
Fire is uſed. There can be none then but a Sal Ammoniac 
that can riſe in the Caſe before us, which conſequently is the 
true Cauſe of that acrimonious and pungent Savour in the firſt 
Portions. It is true, and we have already obſerv'd it, that 
common Sal Ammoniac will in time dye a reddiſh Brown with 
Turnſole, which I never perceived in the Sal Ammoniac of our 
firſt Portions 3 but the oily Particles, which are always mix'd 
with the Salts of diſtill'd Portions, might on that occaſion 
hinder the Sal Ammoniac from exciting that reddiſh-brown 
Colour, and ſo much the rather, becauſe it does not excite 
this Colour but after a good deal of Time and Pains, even 
when it is in its natural State, that is, when it is free and 
diſengaged from every oily Subſtance. Memoires de I Acad. 
Roy. des Sciens. 1720. | 

t appears by the Obſervations already made, upon the Ana- 
Iyſes of animal and vegetable Subſtances, and particularly from 
the Alterations, of which ſeveral Parts of analyſed Plants are 
ſuſceptible, that the volatile Salts, ſcattered in the different Por- 
tions of analyſed Plants, may abſorb, and keep conceal'd, thoſe 
Acids which did not belong to them in the compound Body, 
as well as thoſe which were naturally united to them before 
the Analyſes, and which have riſen along with them in Diſtilla- 
tion, It appears alſo, that the Obſervation with reſpect to Acids, 
which on certain Occaſions ſubſiſt together with volatile Salts, 
without being join'd to them, does not prove, that there are 
not other more diſentangled Acids, which may ſometimes be 
join'd to them; and that the leſs, becauſe I have ſhewn that 
theſe very Acids, which had not as yet contracted an Union 
with theſe Salts, did not fail to do fo afterwards, when they 
had arrived at the ſame of Freedom and Diſengagement. 
It moreover follows from what has been ſaid, that independ- 
ently of volatile Salts, which very often are not found in ſeve- 
ral Portions of diſtilled Liquors, a great many Acids may be 
ſheathed up in the ſaid Liquors by ſimple oil icles: Con- 
ſequently, if no Acids appear, or an inconſiderable Quantity 
of them, in certain Portions of analyſed Subſtances, which are 
impregnated with volatile Salts, or oily Subſtances, we have 
not from thence a Right to conclude, either that ſuch Portions 
contain no Acids at all, or that they contain none but ſuch 
as appear. We ſhould often fall into Miſtakes, if, in 
computing the —_— of Acidity in a Plant, we ſhould take 
our Eſtimate from thoſe Acids diſcovered by the Analyſis of that 
Plant; for Inſtance, the Leaves of Sorrel yield a very four 
Juice, in which, if one was to judge by the Taſte alone, he 
would conclude there was a great Quantity of Acid : Beſides, 
when the eſſential Salt is drawn from that Juice, its Cryſtals 
are ſour, and reſemble Cream of Tartar. In a word, every 
Circumſtance declares, that this Plant yields Acids, and that 
in the different Portions of Liquor, raiſed by the Diſtillation of 
it, Acids will always be particularly diſcovered ; yet as Sorrel 
_ allo yields a great tal of volatile Salt, which them- 
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ſelves almoſt here, as I ſhall afterwards ſhew, cover 
and ſheath up at ſeaſt a large Share of the Acids, with which 
they aſcend, if one was to over-look this Circumſtance of the 


Salts, and allow one's ſelf only to be guided by Appearances, 
we ml t fqn be induced - think in 1 the differ - 
ent diſtill'd Portions of ſeveral Sorts of Sorrel analyſed at differ- 


ent times, and at different Ages, that this Species of Plant 
contained fewer Acids, or yielded leſs of them in Diſtillati 
than other Plants, which in reality contain a great deal leſs, 
in Diſtillation yield a ſmaller Quantity, but in ſuch a manner, 
that each Acid at that time finds nothing in the diftil*d Liquor, 
which can hinder it from appearing what it really is: And what, 
in my Opinion, plainly proves that according as the volatile 
Salts of the Sorrel are more or leſs diffuſed and diſtributed 
with the Acids in the different Portions of the Analyſis, ſo 
the fewer or more Marks of an Acid this Plant muſt afford ; 
what, I ſay, in my Opinion, proves this, is a Reflection upon 
the two following Experiments, an Account of which will not 
haps be diſagreeable. When we analyſe the Leaves of Sorrel 
y means of a Retort, and a common Fire augmented by De- 
grees, after the firſt Portions are drawn away, the diftild Li- 
quor ordinarily has the Marks of volatile Salts, which riſe at firſt, 
which continue to do ſo afterwards, and which towards the 
Cloſe of the Diſtillation come in ſtill greater Abundance, either 
under a liquid or a dry Form. As for the Acids, the firſt 
Portions of the diſtill'd Liquor have no Marks of them. The 
ſucceeding Portions have alſo very often but faint Marks of 
them, and, after they are kept for ſome time, none at all, and- 
that for the Reaſons already affign'd. But if inſtead of a com- 
mon Fire we uſe a Bath-heat for the Diſtillation of the 
Leaves or Juice of Sorrel, the gentle Heat of it, ſufficient 
for the firſt volatile Salts which have been mentioned, that is, 
for thoſe which riſe firſt, and with moſt Eaſe, but inſufficient 
to diſengage, and raiſe, at leaſt to any conſiderable Degree, 
the Acids of the Plant, will by that very means lay a Founda- 
tion for both to riſe at different times; for by ftill carrying 
on the Diſtillation with a ſtronger Fire, the Liquor which 
will next ſucceed, and contains fewer volatile Salts, becauſe a 
2 Quantity of them have already been raiſed in the firſt 
ortion of the Diſtillation will give more conſiderable Marks of 
Acidity, than if the Analyſis of the ſame Plant had been car- 
'd on in the ordinary manner. | | 
The other Experiment is this : If inſtead of analyſing freſh 
Sorrel-leaves, we begin by allowing them to macerate for a 
conſiderable time, ſo that the Fermentation, which is often a 
ſort of, or Beginning of, the Analyſis, may have laid a Foundation: 
for the Diſengagement and Evaporation of a certain Number 
of volatile Salts ; and if after this natural Operation we proceed 
to diſtil the Leaves of Sorrel, whilſt they are in this State, in 
the ordinary manner ; and if we compare this Analyſis with 
that of the ſame freſh Sorrel which has ſuffer'd no Maceration, 
we muſt acknowledge, that the macerated Sorrel affords, both in 
the Beginning and whole Courſe of the Analyſis, not only a great 
many more Marks of Acids than the other, but that it alſo affords 
fewer Marks of volatile Salts, and that only towards the laſt 
Portions ; whereas without Maceration it would have yielded 
volatile Salts from the very firſt, as I have already obſerved. 
In a Word, theſe two Analyſes of the ſame Plant reſemble 
one another ſo little, that one would readily take them for the 
Analyſes of two different Plants, which may indeed differ leſs 
from each other, than theſe different Analyſes of the ſame 
Plant, We have ſtill a great many more Plants naturally 
loaded with Sal Ammoniac, the Fermentation of which cauſes 
a great Quantity of volatile Salts to exhale, and by that means 
lays a Foundation for a great deal of the Acids of the Plants 
to be diſcover'd in the Analyſis. This Fermentation alſo 
often is the Cauſe that a particular Plant analyſed, gives ſome 
Marks of Acids, which without this Aſſiſtance would have 
afforded none, as I ſhall ſhew in another Place, where an addi- 
tional Proof may be found, that there are a great many Acids 
ſo well wrapt up by the great Number of volatile Salts, which 
have aſcended with them in the Diſtillation of the Plant, that 
one could not have ſuſpected them to be lodged in the ſame 
Place without that Train of Reflections which naturally give 
Riſe to = Experiments and Obſervations to be made in their 
r Place. | | 
4 e Caſe is not the ſame with the Juice of Lemon, as 
with that of Sorrel ; for -though they be both very ſour, yet 
that of the Lemon differs from the other, as it affords very 
few Marks of a volatile Salt; from which Circumſtance two 
very conſiderable Differences reſult, in the Analyſis of each of 
the Juices. The firſt is, that, in the Lemon Juice, the Acids, 
riſing alone, and without any Mixture capable of abſorbing 
them, are infinitely better diſcovered, and, appearing from the 
* . continue to augment to the very laſt: Where - 
a8 25 when ng tory 22 gives no Marks of Acids, 
or nt ones; but, in Recompence, it is ri im 
2 with volatile Salts. The other Di y ape qNpR 
tho* the Lemon Juice has been left in Maceration for a conſi- 
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derable time,” yet the Acids, afterwards drawn from it by Ditil- 
lation, do not, upon that Account, appear either more diſen- 


tangled, or in ter Abundance, than thoſe which come from 


it before it is ſubjected to Maceration ; which is quite the Re- 
verſe of what we have obſerved in the Analyſis of fermented 
Sorrel, "This may be very well accounted for, from what has 


| been faid ; for if it is true, that the Fermentation, preceding the 


Analyſis of the Sorrel Juice, does not lay a Foundation for a 
greater Number of Acids a ing, but uſe it diſſipates a 


great deal of the volatile Salts, which would have covered and 


ſheathed up a good Part of theſe Acids; this Fermentation, I 
fay, which is neceſſary for diſcovering the Acids of the Sorrel, 
is of no Effect for diſcovering thoſe of the Lemon; which not 
being in the ſame State with thoſe of the Sorrel, in point of the 
volatile Salts, and which riſing naturally in Diſtillation, without 
being accompanied with volatile Salts, — no Need, like the 
Acids of Sorrel, of the Aſſiſtance of Fermentation, to give an- 
other Direction to theſe Salts, and turn their Effects another 


way. Hence we ſee, that the Analyſis of Lemon Juice newly 


extracted, and of that which has beet macerated, ſhould not 
ſenſibly differ from each other, with to the Diſentangle- 


ment and Quantity of the Acids, which are yielded by their 
reſpective Juices ; and, conſequently, what I have obſerved on 


the different Analyſes of the Juices of Sorrel and Lemon, ſhould 
naturally happen in the ſame manner, according to my Reaſon- 
, which, in ſome meaſure, juſtifies it. 
oreover, in 17 a great Number of Plants, naturally 
loaded with a great deal of eſſential Salt, and which was ſuch, 
that its Acid, or at leaſt a Part of its Acid, might eaſily be diſ- 
from its Matrix, during the Diſtillation of the Plant, 
iſcover itſelf in the different Portions of the Analyſis ; pro- 
vided it finds nothing there to hinder it, it red to me, that 
we might properly enough reduce to four Claſles all the Differences 
obſervable in the Analyſes of Plants, with regard to their Acids, 
and their volatile Salts, which do not always appear diſſeminated 
and ſcattered, in the ſame manner, in the different Portions of 
each Analyſis ; and which, in every Species of Diſtribution, have 
, to me, to preſerve a certain Order. Lis principally 
rom the Analyſes which the late Mr. Boxrdelin has made, that 
have drawn the following Obſervations. , 
I make the firſt Claſs to conſiſt of thoſe Plants, which, in the 
2 do not ordinarily give Marks of a volatile Salt, or at 
give but very faint = languid ones, which may paſs for 
nothing; ſuch are Rennets and Calville Apples, dry. Martin- 
, and Frankreal-pears, &c. In theſe kinds of Plants the 
Acid appears ſenſibly, from the firſt Portion of the Analyſis, 
and continues to appear all along, more and more, to the ver 
End, when it ſtill abounds more, and is better diſcover'd, 
becauſe it has nothing to hinder-it from fo doing. 
The ſecond Claſs conſiſts of ſuch Plants as give more or leſs 
volatile Salts, but do not yield them till towards the End of the 
Operation. In this ſort of Plants, the Acid generally diſcovers 


" Itſelf from the Beginning of the Analyſis, and continues to do 


ſo ſtill more and more, till it arrives at that Portion in which 


the volatile Salt begins to riſe ; and then the Acid either appears 


no more at all, if the volatile Salt is in great Quantity, or appears 
always much leſs than it would have done without the Com- 
pany of the volatile Salt. It even often happens, that we diſ- 
cover Marks of a volatile Salt, and an Acid, in one or two 
Portions which come before the laſt : And for the laſt Por- 
tion itſelf, which is far more richly impregnated with vola- 
tile Salts than the other two, and which boils and ferments 
very ſtrongly, as ſoon as the leaſt Acid is poured into it, it 
ſo well conceals the Acids it has received from the Plant, that 
they cannot be perceived; tho, from other Circumſtances, we 
have ſtrong Proofs that it really contains more of them than any 
of the preceding Portions. We find Examples of this ſecond 
Claſs, in the Analyſes of the white Leaves of the Wild and 
Garden Succory, of Periwinkle, of Chervil beginning to flower, 
of Celery, of Roman Lettice, of Fumitory become hard, and 
beginning to bear Flowers and Seed, of Peruvian Bark infuſed 
in Water, of Gentian-roots, of Polypody, of Turneps, of 
Rampions, -of Dwarf Sun-flower, of Liquorice, of Violet- 
flowers, of Colts-foot, of Elder, of Peaches, of Roſes, of Ar- 


tichoke Bottoms, of Melons, of Cucumbers, of Cheſtnuts, of 


Apricocks, of red Gooſe - berries, of freſh, but ripe Elder-berries, 
of unripe Grapes, of Buckthorn, and many others. 

The third Claſs does not differ from the ſecond, but in this ; 
that the volatile Salt which, in the former, did not diſcover itſelf 
till towards the End of the Operation, diſcovers itſelf in the 

inning in this. As for the Acid, it often appears from the 
firſt Portion, notwithſtanding the Mixture of $7" rolatile Salt, 
and often it cannot be diſcovered at that time ; but in the re- 
maining Courſe of the Analyſis it is found alone, or, at leaſt, 
we obſerve nothing along with it ; and that even to the End of 
the Proceſs, when the volatile Salt begins again to appear, and 
produce the ſame Effects, attended with the ſame Circumſtances 
as in the former Claſs. If any one defires Examples of this third 


Claſs, he needs only conſult the ordinary Analyſis of white Suc- 


through the ſucceeding different Portions of each Analyſis, of 
which there are few in which it does not diſcover itſelf iq of 
which there is not, for the moſt part, one which is not 
much im ted with volatile Salt, or which does not give 
evident s of it. As for the Acid, it ſhews itſelf, more or 
leſs, in every Portion of the Analyſis, in Proportion to the 
Quantity of volatile Salt with which it is lodged. For Inſtance, 
tho* the Analyſis of Wheat, of Rice, of Barley, and of Oats, 
5% almoſt in all their diſtill'd Portions, Marks of a volatile 
t, yet the Acid does not fail to ap r alſo, and even often 
continues to ſhew itſelf, from the fir Portion to the End of the 
Proceſs ; at which time the volatile Salt abounds fo much, that 
it intirely ſheaths up the Acid which is in them. Borrage, on 


the other hand, and Bugloſs, which, from the Beginning of 


their Analyſis, give ſtrong Proofs of a volatile Salt, do not diſ- 
cover their Acid till towards the Middle of the Operation ; that 
is, about the middle Portions of the Analyſis, when the volatile 
Salt begins to abound leſs. It ſometimes happens, that in one, 
or, at moſt, two of theſe Portions, the Acid appears alone j but 
if it appears afterwards, 'tis always accompanied with a volatile 
Salt, and that to the very Portion which comes laſt, or laſt but 
one, in which the volatile Salt is found in great Abundance, and 
makes the Acid entirely diſappear. Some other Plants which 
ſtill i in Diſtillation, more volatile Salts than Borrage and 
Bugloſs, give, for the ſame Reaſon, much fewer Marks of Acids 
than thoſe Plants do, as may be ſeen by the Analyſis of the 
Leaves and Stalks of white Garden Orache, when it is young, 
and only four or five Inches high. This may be likewiſe ſeen 
in the Analyſis of Radiſh, of Hops that are young, tender, and 
only five or ſix Inches high, of the ſpeckled Nettle, of Pelli- 
tory of the Wall, of Colly-flowers, of the Stalks of Artichokes, 
of Gourd-ſeeds, and ſeveral others, 

However, tis in vain to examine, with all imaginable Care, 
all the Portions of the Analyſis of certain Plants, which, to 
ſpeak the Truth, have, to me, appeared very few in Number z 
and which, containing naturally more Sal Ammoniac than thoſe 
preceding, yield alſo, in Diſtillation; more volatile Salts, ' ſince 
we find that diſcover no Marks of an Acid; and if we did 
not know, that theſe Portions of diſtill'd Liquor were the Product 
of a vegetable Subſtance, and were to refle& only on the prodi- 
gious Quantity of volatile Salt which they contain, and their 
entire Privation of Acids, we ſhould make no manner of Doubt, 
but they belonged to ſome animal Subſtance. The Plants I have 
in View are Muſhrooms ; Garden Purſlane, very tender, and 
about two Inches high ; the Stalks and Leaves of Fumitory that 
is young, tender, beginning to flower, and about ten or twelve 
Inches Rah. Yet tho? theſe Plants do not, in their Analyſis, 
diſcover any Acid, we have proved, that no one has a Right, 
from that Circumſtance, to conclude that they contain none 
ſince the volatile Salt, which is found in great Quantity, in the 
different Portions of the Analyſis, may cauſe the Acid contain'd 
in them to diſappear. And, without having recourſe, at pre- 
ſent, to the ſtrong Reaſons which will be ed in their pro- 
per Places, and by which we ſhall ſee plainly, that there is nei- 
ther Plant nor Animal, from which the ordinary Analyſis does 
not make an Acid riſe, and ſometimes in very great Quantities, 
tho* there afterwards appears to be very little, or none at all, 
in the diſtilled Portions, we may convince ourſelves of this 
Truth, by conſidering what happens in Fumitory, Pellitory, 
and Muſhrooms, when allowed to ferment before they are 
analyſed ; for when the Fermentation has had time to detach, 
from the Sal Ammoniac of theſe Plants, a certain Quantity of 
volatile Salts, and keep them from being ſubjected to the Ana- 
lyſis which is to ſucceed the Maceration, this Analyſis does not 
then fail to give Marks of Acids, which, indeed, ate faintand 
languid ; but which, at the ſame time, it would never have 

iven, if it had been allowed to have all the Store of volatile 
Salts, which it muſt have naturally had, without the Macera- 
tion, There is alſo an Obſervation upon Lettice, which, in 
my Opinion, deſerves our Conſideration, ſince it has a very near 
Relation to the Subject in hand. | 

The Analyſis of this Plant, like the Analyſis of 
others, varies in Proportion to the Age, and difterent Parts of 
the Plant: For Inſtance, its Root and Stalk yield much leſs 


volatile Salt, and give much ſtronger Marks of Acids than the 
Leaves ; and the ou er the Lettice is, the more volatile Salt 
ew 


it yields, and the fewer Marks of Acids it affords in Diſtillation ; 


ſo that we find a very conſiderable Difference betwixt the Ana- 


lyſis of ſmall young Lettice, and that of the very ſame Lettice 
when full grown and flowering ; yet as this Plant, in all its dif- 
ferent States, never fails to yield a great Quantity — 
e e | t 
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Salt, the Quantity of that Salt lays a Foundation for our think- 
ing, that the Analyſis of Lettice allows fewer Acids to appear 
than it really contains ; that is, fewer are actually raiſed in 
its Diſtillation, This may be ſufficiently proved by the follow- 
ing Obſervation upon the Leaves of Lettice, in two different 
States ; in which, when analyſed in the ordinary manner, they 
yield the ſtro Marks of a volatile Salt, and the leaſt Signs of 
Acids. Firſt, when the Plant is very ſmall, and ready to be 
tranſplanted in Ranks, in order to be made to cabbage : - 
ly, when it is juſt cabbaged, tender, and in its beſt State for 
Ballad, This Plant, analyſed in theſe two different States, 

ields very faint Marks of Acids, till the laſt Portion but one; 
but yields, thro* the whole Operation, a great deal of volatile 
Salt; and the young Kind yields ſtill more than the other, as 
I have already obſerved ; which Circumſtance inclines me to 
place it in the fourth Claſs of Plants, in the Analyfis of which 
the Acid appears very little, or not at all. But the following is 
a new, and hitherto unknown, Method of making the Acid of 
the Leaves of Lettice appear vaſtly more than it does by any 
other Proceſs. Inſtead of carrying on the Analyſis of the Leaves 
all at once, by a ſingle Operation, and in one Retort, the Juice 
muſt firlt be — expreſſed, and put into a Retort; and the 
bruiſed Leaves, after Expreſſion, are to be put into another; 
und then both muſt be ſubjected to Diſtillation; thus perform- 
ing by two Operations What others do by one. In examining 

h of theſe Analyſes, I have obſerved that of the Juice of the 

aves of cabbaged Lettice to bear a ſtrong Reſemblance to that 
of the entire Leaves, when full of their Juice ; that is, this 
Analyſis yields, thro” all its Stages, a great deal of volatile Salt, 
and very few Marks of Acid, and that only in one Portion ; 
Whereas the Analyſis of the expreſs'd Leaves, being divided into 
thirtecn Portions, ſhews no ſtrong Signs of a volatile Salt but in 
the laſt, and ſome flight Marks of it in the laſt but one, and 
in the three firſt ; but the Acid ſhewed itſelf in all the Portions 
except the laſt, and in ſeveral of them it appeared very evident, 
and in great Quantity. 

I obſerved very near the fame Differences in the Diſtillation 
of the Juice, and the exprefied Leaves of the ſmall Lettice ; 
whence it appears very plainly, that if the whole Quantity of 
Acid, which diſcovers itſelf fo clearly in the Analyſis of the 
expreſſed Leaves of Lettice, be ſo obſcurely perceived in the 
Analyſis of the ſame Leaves, when entire and full of Juice, the 
Reaſon is, not becauſe all that Quantity of Acid is leſs really 
in the different Portions of this laſt Analyſis, than in 
that of the expreſſed Leaves; but becauſe it is „ar- and 
abſorbed by the great Number of volatile Salts, afforded by the 
Juice of the Plant, which muſt, of neceſſity, be wanting in 
the Analyſis of the expreſſed Leaves, theſe being deprived of 
their Juice. 

To proceed; what more augments the Quantity of Acids, 
concealed and contained in the different Portions of the Analyfis 
of the Leaves of the Lettice, is, that beſides thoſe juſt now 
obſerved, which the expreſſed Plant affords to thoſe Portions, 
they will receive a conſiderable Increaſe from the Juice: For 
tho? this Juice, analyſed by itſelf, manifeſts but very little Acid, 
it will be eaſy to perceive a greater Quantity of them, if you 
cauſe this Analyſis to be preceded by ſuch an Operation as was 

rformed upon the Juice of Sorrel, and upon ſeveral other 

Plants; which is, to let the Juice macerate for a ſufficient time, 
or to evaporate a good Part of it in Balnco Mariz. 
If then Lettice, in which the Taſte and common Analyſis 
indicate ſo few Acids, do yet contain, and actually yield a great 
Quantity of them in the 9 — Portions of their. Analyſis, as 
has been proved, we have Reaſon to ſuppoſe the ſame thing of 
ſeveral other Plants, which are in the ſame Circumſtance with 
the Lettice, with reſpect to the volatile Salts, which abound in 
their Analyſes, and the Quantity of eſſential Salts, with which 
theſe Plants are naturally e for the Quantity of 
Acids muſt bear a Proportion to that of theſe Salts, as we ſhall 
now ſhew, in giving the Reafons of a very common Obſervation 
upon the Analyſes of vegetable and animal Subſtances compar d 
together. 

e have already obſerved in the preceding Memoir, and the 
Beginning of this, that animal Subſtances. in general ſhew fo 
tew Signs of Acids, in all the Portions of their Analyſis, per- 
a in the common way, that if we were not otherwiſe 
convinced, that they really contained a great Quantity, but were 
to refer ourſelyes for Proof wholly to theſe Analyſes, we ſhould 
abſolutely deny, that there was any Acid, if not in all, at leaſt 
in the greateſt Part of theſe Subſtances : But the Caſe is not 
the ſame with vegetable Subſtances, analyſed like the preceding ; 
for it is obſerved, that the teſt Number of theſe Subſtances 
ſan noe Quantity of Acid 3 that there are but few of 
them which manifeſt but a very ſmall Quantity, and yet fewer 
which exhibit none at all. 

The moſt eaſy and obvious Hypotheſis, to account for this 
Difference in the Analyſes of Plants and Animal, is, that Plants 
in general contain a far greater Quantity of Acids than Ani- 
_— and conſequently the Portions. of their Analyſes being 
much more impregnated with them, it is natural; that they 
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ſhould alſo manifeſt them much more: But we have already 


nce, whoſe Acid ma- 
nifeſts and diſplays itſelf in every Portion of its 9 This 
may well be the Caſe of animal Subſtances, with reſpect to Ve- 
getables ; and, indeed, there are few Plants from which we can 
extract more Acids than from a great Number of animal Sub- 
ſtances, by means of certain Proceſſes. We ſhall not here 
enter into a nice Detail of Acids, which is ſo much the 
leſs neceſſary, as our Buſineſs is not to compare Plants with 
Animals in particular, but to make a general Compariſon of all 
vegetable with all animal Subſtances : But we may always know 
in general, by what Rule to guide our Judgments on that Sub- 
je, by conſidering the natural — and relative 
Ne of the two Salts, which prevail in both the Subſtances 
in Queſtion. As to what regards the natural Compoſition of 
theſe Salts, we have ſhewn, that what abounds in Animals is a 
true Sal Ammoniac, that is, a Compound of Acids lodged in a 
volatile Matrix ; and that the Salt which prevails in Vegetables, 
is alſo a Compound of Acids lodged in a fixed Matrix. The 
Matrix of each of theſe Salts, then, being a kind of Magazine 
of Acids, and thoſe very numerous, as Experience demonſtrates, 
tho“ we had not found the Secret of extracting a great Quan- 
tity of Acids from animal Subſtances, they may yet be ſuppoſed 
to contain a good Quantity of them, merely from this Conki- 
deration, that they are impregnated with a t deal of Sal 
Ammoniac. To know whether they contain lefs than V egeta- 
bles, let us conſider, firſt, that Animals being nouriſh*d with 
Plants, or other Animals who themſelves lived on Plants, the 
Parts of the Vegetables paſs with their Salts into the proper Sub- 
ſtance of the Animals; conſequently the Acids paſs thither, and 
may there be found again, "This being the Caſe, we fee no 
Reaſon why there ſhould be a leſs Quantity of Acids in the ani- 
mal than in the vegetable Kingdom ; or, to render the Compa- 
riſon more ſenſible, why an Animal which lives but upon one 
or two ſorts of Plants, and receives into himſelf all that is in 
theſe Plants, ſhould contain fewer Acids in all his Parts, than an 
equal Weight of Vegetables in all their Parts. In ſhort, all the 
Alteration that happens to Salts of Vegetables, in their paſfing 
into Nutriment for Animals, is, that their Matrix, which was 
fixed in the Plant, becomes volatile in the Animal; and for 
the fame Reaſon, that the Matrix of Sal Ammoniac becomes 
fixed, in paſſing from Animals into Plants. But this Change in 
the Matrix of vegetable Salts has no relation to the Quantity 
of their Acids, which may as well reſide in a volatile as in a 
fixed Matrix ; and it ſhould ſeem even poflible for them to be 
contained in greater Quantities in a volatile than-in a fixed 
Matrix, as we ſhall preſently ſhew by ſenfible Experi- 
ment. 

We ſhall obſerve, in the ſecond Place, that when we confi- 
der, and compare together, the Juices of Animals and Plants, 
which are our ordinary Nouriſhment, it does not appear, that 
Plants are more impregnated with Salt than Animals ; the 
Taſte might even ſeem to indicate, that there are more aqueous 
Parts, and leſs Salt, in Plants than in Animals. But ſuppoſing 
the Quantity. of Salt to be equal in both, it is eaſy to ſhew, that 
any Portion of the Salt, which is predominant in Animals, con- 
tains as much Acid as the like Portion of the Salt which abounds 
in Vegetables. Experience might even make us believe, that it 
confained much more ; and that, even when the Portion of Sal 
Ammoniac contained, for Inſtance, in a Pound of animal Sub- 
ſtance, is leſs, by half, than that of another kind of Salt lodged in 
a Pound of vegetable Subſtance, the animal Subſtance, by virtue 
of its Salt, Id contain more Acids than the vegetable. 
There is no other way to come to a Certainty in this. Matter, 
than to chuſe two big ly alcaline Salts, one fixed, and the other 
volatile; for Example, the Salt of Tartar, which is known to 
be the moſt powerful Alcali fixed Salts, and the volatile 
Salt of Peach-flowers, which is alſo one of the moſt powerful 
Alcalies amongſt volatile Salts. If an Quantity of thee 
two Salts be ſaturated with the ſame acid Spirit, the Spirit of 
Salt, for Inſtance, you will find, that one Dram of Salt of Tar- 
tar requires two and a half of Spirit of Salt; and one 
Dram of volatile Salt of Peach-flowers requires eight Drams of 
the ſame Spirit: Hence it appears, that, taking equal Quantities, 
a volatile Matrix abſorbs and contains abundantly more Acids 
than a fixed Matrix; and, conſequently, that N te the 
Sal Ammoniac, which is predominant in Animals, is ſo far from 


containing fewer Acids, that, on the contrary, it contains more, 
— the ſame Quantity of Salt which reſides particularly in 
ts. 


In ſhort, tho? one ſhould ſuppoſe gratis, and without ſolid 
Foundation, I might even venture to ſay, in ſpite of Experi- 
n there are generally more Acids in 
Vegetables than in Animals, the Suppoſition muſt be carried 

to 


. 
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to an exccſſive Length, and beyond all Probability, to account 
for what we —— ' obſerve in the Analyſes of Animals; 
that is, why the ſame eſs ſhews, or very ſeldom 
fails to ſhew, the Acid in V n 
uantity; and ſeldom or never ſhews it in Animals. 5 
might even ſay, that if there were no othet Difference between 
Hlants and Animals, than, that of ao OY more or leſs 
ſtocked with Acids, Animals might not i afford ſo many 
Marks of them in their Analyſes, as Vegetables, but they 
would always give Marks of ſome Acids, either more or leſs, 
and their Analyſes _ not 8 — or 5 1 
diſcovering at all, without the o mms, of which 
we ſhall 24 Notes hereafter, | We muſt then have recourſe 
to another Cauſe than what has been to explain the 
Difference which we find between the Analyſes of Plants and 
Animals; and we ſhall now hew, that; ſuppoſing as great à 
Quantity of Acids, at leaſt, in Animals as in Vegetables, all 
that we obſetve in their Analyſes ought neceſſarily thus to hap- 
pen, according to our way of Reaſoning, which is a na 
Conſequence; what has been ſaid in this and the precede- 
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las de Acids, contained in the Compdund, might ſhew 
themſelves in the ſeveral diſtilled Portions of its Analyſis, it is 
not ſufſicient, that each Portion be much impregnated with 
it, but! it is alſo neceſſary, that the Acids ſhould be more free 
and diſengaged in every Portion of the Analyſis, than they 
were in the very Boſom of the pound. To give an Example: 
As long as the Acids of Saltpetre are lodged in their natural 
Matrix, they ſhew no Signs of Acidity; but they exhibit very 
many when the Diſtillation has diſengaged them from that Ma- 
trix, which remaining at the! Bottom of the Veſſel becauſe of 
its Fixity, reſides no more with them in the ſame Place. For 
it is to be obſerved, that if this Matrix, inſtead of being fixed, 
bad been volatile, it would have riſen with them, and always 
have rendered the Acids: imperceptible ; which is eaſily proved, 
by urging with Fire Sal Ammoniac after two different manners, 
t 4s, alone, and with a fixed and alcaline Medium. And, 
indeed, if we ſuppoſe the Operation to be made without a Me- 
dium, the Sal Ammoniac will riſe entire; and the Acids not 
having been diſunited ſrom their Matrix, they will be found 
again together on the Sides of the Head, nearly in the ſame 
State, and as much encumber'd as they were before the Subli- 
mation; and if, before you ſubject the Matter to the Fire, you 
mix it with Water and a Medium, a great Part of the Acids 
will remain at the Bottom of the Veſſel with the Medium; 
and if the volatile Salt ſhould carry off ſome Acids with it, 
they will be leſs in a Condition to r after, than before the 
Operation, becauſe the Quantity of theſe Acids will be then 
much inferior to thoſe which reſided in the Matrix. Hence it 
follows, that if we ſuppoſe a Maſs of Sal Ammoniac to con- 
tain twice or thrice as many Acids as another Mafs of Salt, 
ſuch as Saltpetre, that is, ſuch a one as ſhall have a fixed Ma- 
trix, all that ſhall be elevated from the Saltpetre by the Action 
of the Fire, will give infinitely more inconſiderable Tokens of 
Acids, than what ſhall proceed by Diſtillation from a Maſs of 
Saltpetre'mixed with a convenient Medium, beforehand. 
his is exactly what happens in the ordinary Analyſes of Ve- 
getables and Animals; and tho' we ſhould ſuppoſe in theſe laſt 
as many or more Acids than in che others, and ſhould imagine, 
that there ariſe from them in Diſtillation, as many and more 
Acids than from Vegetables, yet, as the Salt of which they 
are particularly compoſed is Sal Ammoniac, the greateſt Part 
of- the Acids, which riſe by means of the Diſtillation, thus riſe 
with their proper Matrix, from which they were never ſepa- 
rated ; for which Reaſon, the Operation contributes nothing at 
all to the making of them more perceptible than they were 
before. As for the Acids which were ſeparated from their, 
Matrix, and were ſublimed by themſelves, and commonly at 
the End of the Operation, they always find in the Receiver a 
much greater Quantity of volatile than is neceſlary to ab- 
ſorb them; and they never fail of being abſorb'd, if you don't 
take care expeditiouſly to ſeparate theſe Acids by way of Recti- 
fication 3 and oftentimes, how ſpeedy ſoever you are, either 
the Acids have already diſappeared, or you can perceive but 
very few of them. This gives Occaſion to obſerve, that when 
the Analyſes of Animals manifeſt ſome viſible Acids, they are 
never ſuch a. with their * never abandon it, 
but ſuch as, after having been ſeps om it, came over at 
the End of the tion, in proportion to the Heat of the 
Fire. Therefore if you have a mind to have a greater Quan- 
tity of theſe Acids appear, you muſt labour to diſunite a great 
Number of them from their Matrix, to make them riſe ſepa- 
rately, and to prevent their Reunion. A Method not com- 
monly uſed in analyſing animal Subſtances, the Neglect of 
which will render a Part of their Acids imperceptible, is as 


follows : : 

The firſt Step in this Proceſs is Maceration, which produces 
in animal Subſtances what we have already obſerved it to pro- 
2 that is, it makes way for a great Number 
of Ho ts to diſengage themſelves their Acids, and 
You. I 
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to diſperſe themſelves in the Air, or renders them more diſ- 


oſed fo: to do upon the leaſt Heat. By this means you. ſet at 


a certain Quantity of Acids, which could never have 
been without it. For Example: It is obſerved, that when 
Urine is new, and has not fermen its riſes before 
its volatile Salt, and that it ſbews no Sign of Acids; but when 


it has ſermented, its volatile Salts. ride-firſt, then its Phlegm, 


and, laſtly, a red Liquor, which ig manifeſtly pregnant with 


.. The ſecond Step le, to. interaix u fixed and.alcaline. Medium 
= the animal; $ubſtance n to 
i a gztester Quantity of ir volatile 
, and to put them in a Condition of riſing afterwards 
ſeparately, and to be diſtinguiſhed from it. 5 fatto n 
- The third is, in the Beginning of the Diſtillation to make 
uſe of a Heat {© gentle as to be only capable, as I may ſay, of 
raiſing the volatile Salts, with Intent that ids, which will 
dome over afterwards with a fragt lacks may be accom- 
panied with a leſs Quantity of volatile Salts; and ſo being leſs 
confounded with them, may make themſelves more caſily 
n. i tie 77 1 IT} 872 | 
The ſourth ia, to,increaſe and continue the Fire ſor a long 
time, and at laſt to carty it to the utmoſt Degree of Violence, in 
order to releaſe the Acids which were: detained by the earthy 
Part of the Compound, and without this Aſſiſtance would never 
riſe, or riſe. in ſo ſmall a Quantity as hardly to be diſtinguiſhed. 
'Tis oftentimes for want of this bots ah that the Acids 
of animal Subſtances fail of appearing in their Analyſis 3 for 
thoſe Acids which come over towards the End of the Opera- 
tion, are the only ones which can be made to appear, be- 
—ͤ others have been well diſengaged from their volatile 
atrix. f | U of 
Laſtly, As ſoon as Diſtillation. is finiſhed, we muſt ſet about 
Rectification, eſpecially of the laſt Portions, in order to ſepa- 
rate as ſpeedily as poſſible the Acids, which lie there confound- 
ed with the volatile Salts, and not give them time to reunite 
with their firſt Matrix. 
- This Method being regularly obſerved in the Analyſis of ani- 
mal Subſtances, if we ſhould not be able to extricate all the 
Acids, we ſhall however always diſcover a great Part of them. 
As to what regards, at preſent, the Analyſes of Vegetables, 
the greateſt Part of their Salt being the Oppoſite of Sal Ammo- 
niac, or, what amounts the ſame, the moſt part of their Acids 
_ naturally e bag wy 7 the Fire has 
iſengaged and carr oft, 't their Matri 
in in the Receiver, nor riſe with it, as do the Acids of 
unals ; hence they lie more open than thoſe Acids, and 


more eaſily preſerve themſelves in that bare and open Condi- 


tion in which they were put by the Fire, *'Tis true, however, 
and we have already obſerved it, that ſeveral Plants yield vola- 
tile Salt in the Analyſis, and oftentimes enough even to make 
you Part of their Acids to diſappear. But it muſt be conſi- 

red, that as Plants naturally impregnated with Sal Ammoniac 
never contain ſo much. of it as Animals, and that as their Sal 
Ammoniac is always joined with à much greater Quantity of 
another Kind of Salt, which is not in Animals, fo they not. 
only bave always fewer volatile Salts, but alſo the Proportion 
or Quantity of theſe Salts, with reſpe& to that of the Acids, 
is always leſs in the different Portions of the Analyſes of Plants 
than of Animals. And indeed the volatile Salts raiſed from an 
animal Subſtance by Diſtillation, have ſcarcely, to ſpeak pro- 
perly, any thing in the diſtilled Liquor to balance them, except 
the Acids, which they before contained in the Compound, and 
which, in this very Liquor, are found. in leſs Quantity, in pro- 
portion to the volatile Salts, than in the Compoun feel, as 


we ſaid before; whence it comes to paſs, that theſe Salts are 


always more than ſufficient to anſwer the Acids, and conſe- 
quently to make them diſappear. But for thoſe volatile Salts, 


which come over from a vegetable Subſtance, beſides the Acids 


which contained in the V le itſelf, they are alſo to 
. GH which — — — another Matrix, I mean 
a fixed Matrix, which is the moſt plentiful Source of Acids in 
the vegetable Kingdom. Wherefore as theſe Salts are not ſuf- 
ficient at once for two Sources of Acids, ſo the ſame Proceſs, 
that will eel render manifeſt any Acids in animal Subſtance, 
ſhall commonly make them appear in Plants which yield the 
moſt volatile Salts. And if it „in ſome Analyſes of 
that the tity of volatile Salts is large enough ta 
hinder the Acids from rendering themſelves perceptible in 
the Proceſs juſt before-mentioned, which very ſeldom ns 

if we uſe the ſame Method upon thoſe Species of Plants, whi 
we. before recommended for diſcovering the Acids of Animals, 
we ſhall find by Experience, that this will till meet 
with fewer Obſtacles, and conſequently ſtill operate with more 
Dif both upon Vegetables and Animals, "0 
We have no more to do at preſent, but to make ſome criti- 
cal Reflections on the Aunalyſes of Plants, with reſpect to the 
Acids raiſed from them by Diſtillation. 
conſider only the Acids which offer themblves to View in 
theſe Anal, without looking any farther, or at leaft with- 
5 out 


firſt, when we 
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ſpeak of proceed, we m | 
cids, which the Analyſis Yepreſents- to us under a fluid Form, 
diſengaged from earthy Matter, and ſufficiently free and diſs 
cloſed, were after the fame manner in the Plant itſelf ; and chat 
they were not there lotlged;/ as 
trix, in Conjunction with which formed a concrete galt. 
A ſecond into Which the s might be ready to 
lead us, is coneerning the Quantity of Acids which offer them- 
ſelves to our Senſes. Hete pertiaps we muy 2 
aſſure burſelyes, that ſome Plants contain mot or fewer Aci 
than others, according to the Meaſure of what we ſec in them; 
but how tis poſſible for us to be miſtaken on this Subject, has 
been ſufficiently proved in the Courſe of this Memoir. ou 
We ſhall obſerve, in the third place, that the Acids which 
are diſlodged by the _— from the fixed Matrix, do not 
always remain in that deſtitute State, but frequently poſſeſs 
themſelves, as we have ſaid, of other Matrices, either ſaline 
and volatile, or purely ſulphureous, with which they form new 
Compoſitions. 80 that all theſe Metamotphoſes, which are 
the Effects of the — — cannot chuſe but deceive us as to 
the natural Order and Diſpoſition of the Parts of the Plant. 
Laſtly, the Analyſis of Plants plainly lets us ſee the Acids in 
them ; but theſe Acids are ſo much blended and confounded 
with other Subſtances, that it is impoſſible to diſtinguiſh their 
particular Character; and thus all Plants appear to us, by this 
way, to contain the ſame Acid. It is however a Matter of 
Importance to underſtand and diſtinguiſh the particular Nature 
of the Acids of Plants, ſuch a Knowledge having a great Influ- 
ence towards an Inſight into their Virtues ; for it is very true, 
that different Acids, Jodged in the ſame Matrix, form Com- 
pounds of very different Properties ; for Example, natural or 
artificial Saltpetre, and vitriolated Tartar, have the ſame 
Matrix, but by no means the ſame Virtues. ' Mercury, pene- 
trated by the Acids of Spirit of Salt, is much more corroſive 
than when it is impregnated and covered with thoſe of Spirit 
of Nitre ; conſequently two Plants, whoſe Effects are different, 
and, which in regard to their Analyſes, do not appear todiffer 
in Nature, nor even in the Quantity of their Acids, may yet 
differ very much in this reſpect, and to this Difference be ac- 
countable, if not wholly, at leaſt in part, for the Difference 
of their Effects. If to what has been faid on the Compariſon 
of the Acids of ſeveral Plants, we add the falſe Reſemblance 
which Analyſes may repreſent to us, in comparing other Sub- 
ſtances of which each of thoſe Plants are compounded, ' and 
which, tho? really different in the natural State of every one 
of thoſe Plants which are thus compared, do yet appear, after 
the Analyſis, under a like Form, this Reflection may pe 
ſerve to account for the Obſervation made on Solanum furioſum, 
and the Braffica capitata, one of which is Poiſon, and the other 
Aliment, and yet in their Analyſis they produce Subſtances fo 
much alike in 


E * t would ſay, theſe two 
Analyſes were of one and the fame Plant. Memoires 
de Þ Acad. Roy. des Scienc. 1721. 


In the Courſe of this Work, I have been obliged to give 
ſuch Analyſes of Plants, Animals, and Minerals, as I could 
find in the beſt Authors; and amongſt others, in Tournefort 
who has employed ſome Methods of examining into the ſpeci- 
fic Natures of Plants, with which the Reader muſt be made 
acquainted, in order to his underſtanding the Inferences from 
the Experiments he will meet with. I thall therefore inſert the 
following Extract from the Preface to Dr. Martyn's Tourne- 


t. 

*. By the Chymical Analyſis of Plants is meant, the Sepa- 
ration of their 2 means of Fire, and proper Veſſels; 
to which End we diſtil freſh Plants in an Alembic, or in Babes 
Marie : Or before you proceed to diſtil them, they are to ma- 
cerate or digeſt for ſome time, 9 the Nature of the 
Plants, or the Intention that you have: It is proper to ſeparate 
the Subſtances which are obtained from it, into Portions of 
four or fix Ounces, the better to examine ſeparately their Cha- 
raters, You commonly draw off by this means the Phlegm, 
the ſpjrituous Water, or the burning Spirit of Plants; * 
2 Difilatin - N Pee Re : _ a — * 
wing Fire by „you draw oft from the ity 
of Plans an urinous Spirit, a volatile concrete Salt, 4 1 
ti . | f 
From the Caput Mortuum lixiviated, we ſeparate by Filtra- 

tion and Evaporation the Salt that was mixed with the ; 
2. By acid and alcaline Salts, are meant thoſe two Kinds 
of Salt, to which the * and modern Chymiſts have 

iv theſe Names. See the Articles Actp and ALCAL1, 

3 eſſential Salt, is meant that which forms itſelf 
Cryſtallization of the Juice of Plants: We find this eſſential 
Salt in the Extracts of ſuch whoſe Juice does not On_—_ | 
4. By the volatile Salt of Plants, is meant the Salt, which, 
in the Nene of Plans by the Retort, licks tothe 88 


really are, in a ſolid Ma- 
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ne by Ds of che RE Fee beret ns 


Caput of thaſe which are analyſed. 


6. To diſcover the Acids, we have not 


e co 
they. are little Cubes of a deep- violet Colour, and g 
Tincture; but it is a Colour the moſt ſuſceptible 
that I have yet found; for the weakeſt Acid will it: 
ne. alſo ſometimes made uſe of, to try if certain Acids will 
6.2515 Y £1 K | 1 
7. To diſcover the alcaline Salts, we have uſed not on 
the Spirit of Nitre, of Salt, of Sulphur, of Vitriol, and oh 
Acids, with which Alcalies commonly ferment ;-but alſo of 
corroſive Sublimate diſſolved in common Water: Acids do not 
at all change the Colour of this Solution; but it becomes ob- 
ſcure, milky, yellow-orange-coloured, and curdles according to 
the Strength of the alcaline Salts: Theſe Salts alſo 
white, green, or curdle the Solution of Galls, and that of 
Copperas ; but theſe two laſt Experiments are not ſo certain as 
22 way ov for there are ſome Acids, as'we ſhall 
hereafter, that change alſo'the Solution of Copperas, 

8 of Galls. 2 
As Sal Ammoniac diſcovers itſelf by its volatile or urinous 
Salt, Oil of Tartar, or Lime-water, > been uſed to diſcover 
whether thete be any Sal Ammoniac in certain Plants; for then 
they emit an urinous Spirit, like that which exhales from Urine, 
or Sal Ammoniac, when they are mixed with Oil of Tartar, 
or Lime-water : Lime-water and corroſive Sublimate, com- 
bined in a certain manner, with a Solution of Sal Ammoniac, 
diſtinguiſh alſo the Nature of the Sal Ammoniac ; for the So- 
lution of this Salt, mixed with Lime - water, hinders its be- 
. Yellow, or Red-orange : When we pour on the Solu - 
tion of Sublimate corroſive, the Whole becomes white as Milk ; 
on the contrary, Lime-water, mixed with the Solution of Sub- 
limate, turns yellow or red as before, altho' it is join'd to that 
of Sal Ammoniac. Thus, as the urinous Salt of ts is not 
alt without Acid, I believe it is better to ſay, that a 
Plant acts by a Salt approaching to Sal Anumoniac, than' by a 
pure volatile 'Salt ; and ſo much the more, becauſe the Plants 
which yield a concrete volatile Salt, redden the blue Paper 
in like manner as Sal Ammoniac does, except where a 
great Quantity of Oil ſmothers the Acid, and hinders its Ap- 


pearance. 

9. As Nitre diſcovers itſelf by Detonation, I believe the beſt 
means to know nitrous Subſtances certainly, is to throw them 
upon burning Coals, 

10. Every body knows, that the moſt remarkable 
of Vitriol is to blacken the Inſuſion of Galls ; therefore we 
ought to mix the Bodies which we examine, with this Infuſion. 

11. To know whether there be Sulphur in any particular 
Body, it ſeems to be the beſt way, to put it in Digeſtion in 
good Spire of Wine, to ſee if it draws any Tincture: The 

cadineſs which theſe Bodies have to catch Fire, is alſo an In- 
dication of Sulphur, The dry Elaterium burns at à Candle; 
the Extract of Sedum majus vulgare, C. B. does not burn at 
all; therefore the firſt contains a reſinous Matter, which we 
do not find in the other. The oily Subſtances become ſoapy 
when are mixed with Lime-water, or Oil of Tartar. 

The o_ ments may ſerve to ſhew the Natnre 
of that Salt, which we can draw from the Earth, without the 
Help of Fire. 


Take Plaſter into a low Place, where there has not been any 
Chimney ; pound it, and put it into a Pail of Water, 
covering it half a Foot: After an Iafufion of four Days, 
if the Water does not afford any Sign of Saltneſs, and 
does not change it at all S 
let it be put again upon freſh Plaſter taken from the ſame 


| The ſecond Infuſion grbws/s little reddiſh, acrid, Haine and 
1. It made but a | faint” Impreffion of Violet upon che blue 


3. It did not receive any Chang Spirit of N LT 
| 3 It made the Infuſion of muddy, and — it 
whutiſh ; aſterwards it made a pretty thick Coagulum, followed 
with a Precipitation. ws 5 SES IT 

1 it was mixed with Infuſion of Vitriol, it became 
a dark, tawny Colour. Feat 25 | ? 
6. It rendered obſcure a Solution of Sublimate cortolive. 


7. The 
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7. The ſame Infuſion, mixed with Oil of Tartar, inſtantly 
made a white Coagulum ; immediately after was perceived a very 
7 7 urinous Spirit. Mixed with Lime- water, it did 

fame,” without finding in either of theſe as 
_ fferveſcence or Heat.” 

8. Subſtituted" in the room of Sal Ammoniac, it whitetied 
Lime-witer; when it was added to the Solution of corroſive 
Sublimate ; this White was not ſo lively or maT 
by meam of che Solution of Sal Ammoniac. | 

It; by the fourth, #th; and fixth dat 
the Infufon of Plaſter contained an alcaline Bux; and by the 
ſeventh and eighth, that it contained Sal Ammoniac. 
firſt difcoveved ſme Acid in the ſame Salt: This ſeeins to be 
ſcattered through the Whols{'fdr when 
with Lime, one "may" deere An winous 1 melt for = Day or 
two. [487 1 S 

Beſide Sal Ammoniac, the Infuſion of Plaſter evaporated 9 
yields Nitre, which diſcovers itſelf by Detonation: It is ſepa- 
rated alſo from a marine Salt. 

Infuſton of Earth, ſcraped from | [the high” Roofs of 
Venlts, is found to be of the fame Nature with that of Plaſter : 
The Infufions uſed by the rs'of Paris, contain a 
fixed Salt, becauſe they put a certain Quantity of Aſhes in the 
Bottom of their Bucking-tibs, in order to puny the Salt- 


— the Infuſion of Plaſter, 1 made others with Earth of 
different Natures, To five Quarts of Water, I pat to 
infuſe twenty Pounds of Mould, from a Garden which had been 
for many Years ; after four Days Infuſion, I paſſed 
it Broch x Strainer ef -Hair-clath, and poured the Infuſion 
again upon freſh Earth. The firſt and fetond Infuſion did not 
undergo any Change with the common Trials, It was put again 
another Portion of Earth. I d to have made ſtill 
more Infaſions, but the Was ha ble, becauſe the 
Earth had conſumed a great deal of the Water, notwithſtand- 
the Precaution uſed to filrre it. 
1a n Lt Infuſion of the Earth wis « lietle roddth, ſalt, and 
bitter; being half evaporated, it became like that of Plaſter. 
The Inf bf Earth taken from a Piece of Ground not 
ed, that ef Kitcher-gttden "Earth and Mould, afforded 
e except that theſ 
lat arths ſent forth an urindus Spirit more penetra 
of the firſt : Beſides, the Infuſiom of all theſe Et hens 
the Solution of corroſive Sublimate a great deal more than the 
Infuſion of Plaſter. 
The Natrum or 'Ariatron bf Ep made the ſame Alteration 
upon the Solution of Sublimate 5 and as in the Levant we find 
this Salt Ar W 


tude with the Infuſion of that of this Coun 
1 — Natrum ſeems to be cle but 85 marine 
mixed with a natural alcaline Salt. we, * per- 


together ; f 
in We te diſlolves ng 75 only, 2 0 —.— log leaſt 
Reſiſtance ; 'and chat Part being dill 7 x af 
ries 


which remains, a great many Caviti 


ren tas the Taſte of, ma marine Salt, and crackles ja the of 
Fire z it makes no more upon blue Fpget, Shan 
marine Salt ; it does not at . Sal Am- 
moniac ; it makes a white ulum with the Infuſion of 
Galls ; mixed with Lime-water,' it does not hinder its turning 
ellow, when mixed wich a Solution of Sublimate; marine 
Yate does the ſame ; it ferments conſiderably with Spirit of 
Nitre, which marine Salt does not. 
, The Solution of Natrum rendets that of Copperas of a very 
Green, like Sea-gteen. This Change'ſcetns to indionte an 
* Salt, ſince it comes to the ſame when mixed with Ol 
of Tartar, or Lime- water, with a Solution of Copperas z and 
this Sea · green is wholly deſtroy'd by the' Mixture of Spie of 
Nitre, picks W itſelf with the Oil of Tartar, cauſts it 


e Ml petites we hare related the Trifa- 

2 and of the 'different Sorts af ve may 
vance, 

| r there is in af Earth, what we may eall a natural 

St, whether the Earth has s been impregnated/ with it, 

os it 4 copy made by the Mixture of rotten Plants, the 

the Air, or 'other Cauſes ' whith we are 

Kea This Salt partici of murine Salt, ot 

Ammoniac, of Alum, and of Vitrial. 

2. That in the Salt of the Earth there is eiue Salt, 
different from the Sal A ; for the Infufiort' of v 
Farths, and the Solution of Natrim, whitens the Sokution of 
Sublimate corroſive, which the: Solution of Saf Ammoniac wi 
not do; on the other hand, ee 
with of Nitre, and the Infuſion of Farth, boiled a fit 
with the fame irit, which we do 72 when we at he 
Solution of dal niac with Spirit 
3. I appears alſo, that the Boll — 
Earth, without the Help of Fire, afford us but f Signs of 


5 


whiten old Houſes 
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, | 3 | 0 
NITRE. 


t. Nitre mattes no Iaipreſſion upon the blue P. 
een Stn of Turnſole, nor Wok Bet yrup of Violets. W 
One 2 draw a Spirit of Nite, without a very vio- 
wit Fire: Spirit reddens + lively the blue Papet, Solu- 
tion of Turnſqle, — p of Violets. 
3: Nitre inflames upon = Ys and kindles readily ; The 
Spirit of Nitreextinguithe 
ally, Gard Milk ' The Spirit of Nitre curdles it 


ty.” Te does not chin the Colour 6f Ox's Gan: The Spirit 
of Nitre makes it red, I ſuppoſe, by the uniting itſelf with 
the acrid Salts, which had per contributed to yellow the 
Sulphur, of the Blood, it is A * malig this Liquor 
ras to its . Kifufion of 
t makes a white or Nr with Infu 
Galls : The Spirit'of Nitre do Gia not alter this Infuſion. P 
7. Neither Nitre, nor its Spirit, alter the Solution of Cop- 


8. Nitre, and Oil of Tartar, make an almoſt inſenſible 
Ebullition, wherein there to be an Agitation of the 
Parts, like thoſe of Duſt, w 8 ſee move about the 
Air in a very light Place: The Spirit of 1 Oil of Tar- 


tar, ferment without Heat, but with a and after- 
wards it becomes a very thick «gear * 


9. Nitre does not hinder 2 N 
when mixed with the Solution of Sublimate ri or 
Nitre only raiſes a few Bubbles in the Lime-water, all a 
. the Sublimate corro © be 


n it. 
Nitre, and the Spirit of 8al Ammoniac, 


A " 


10. The Solution of 
— 1 4 The Spirit of Nitre, and Spirit of Sal Am- 
e 


rment. 
1. The Solution of Nitre, and that of Sublimate, 
— of an Hour 


do not immediately change ; but about a 
oP are mixed, become white. 
he Solution of itre, and Spirit of Salt, do not 
at all None of theſe Experiments diſcover Signs of 
Acidity in the Nitre ; for that which s in the ninth is 


inſenſible ; the ſoxth and eleventh rather ſhew, that it contains 


an pw: al Salt ; nevertheleſs Fire draws from Nitre one of the 
ſtrongeſt Acids that we know. 


II. 
SEA-SALT. 


Marine Salt Hoop not .alter the blue Paper, nor Solution 

of Turnll nor 22 of Violets. 
w the Spirit of Salt without a violent Fire; 
45 55 * tings — and the Solution of Turnſole, of 


a liv 
"ve Sola of marine Salt whitens a little the Solution 


4. — muddies the Infuſion of Galls, and afterwards occa- 
ſions it to precipitate a little : The Spirit of Salt muddies it alſo, 


and renders it whitiſh, 

5. It makes the Spirit of Sal Ammoniac obſcure, and increaſes 
the ſtrong Smell: 8 and thut of Sal Ammo- 
niae, ſerment with Smoke, Heat. 

N D of Tartar, nor with Lime- 
water : Spirit of Sale ferments much with Oil of Tartar 
but without ſenſible Heat. adn arc: 
with Lime-water. 
7. It dee not kinder Lime-water from - 
— an Sora n Spirit of Sal — hinde a. yo en- 

5 iquor, blimate, is 
more tranſparent than before. 

It appears by the third and fourth E 2 ents, that marine 
Salt contains an Alealine Salt 5 and by the fifth, that it is fome- 
what acid. 5 


VITRTOL. 
1. The Solution of or common Vitriol, is faline, 
ban afterwards ſweeti r 


It reddens the Solution of Turnſole, and blue Paper ; but 
this u not a tively Red 


| + It Ale greeniſui Caſt, far from 


3 2 draw the Spirit and Oib of Vitriol without an 
indernſs Mane aud Oil reddew the Syrup of V idlets to 
the Colour — 


The Spirit of Vitriol colours the Paper I 
e 


lively : The Oil does the nn 1 
hot with Bouton of TurnGole. ; oy 
vey 
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8. Every body knows, that Copperas, mixed with Infuſion of 
Galls, —8 85 Ink ; but every body perhaps does not know, 
that Ink reddens blue Paper: Mixed in a very little bog 
with Solution of Turnſole, it gives it a little reddiſh but 
this Colour is leſs ſenſible, than upon the blue Paper. 

. The Spirit of Vitriol — — and whitens a little the 
Infuſion of Galls : The Oil of Vitriol thickens it, makes it of 
an aſh Colour, and it makes a thick Precipitation. erg 
us The Solution of Copperas, its Spirit and Oil, curdle 

ilk. , 

9. It docs not change at all that of Sublimate corroſive, 

10. It becomes a grey-brown and like Sea- , mixed 
with Oil of Tartar, or with Lime-water. This Colour does 
not change, al h it be mixed with corroſive Sublimate. 
Spirit of Vitriol, and Oil of Tartar, ferment with a great deal 
of Froth, and a conſiderable Heat ; but all theſe augment, if 
inſtead of Spirit you uſe the Oil of Vitriol, and all their Mix- 
tures become a white Coagulum. Sn at. al 

11. Common Water, and Oil of Vitriol, grow alſo very 
hot, and generally make a Noiſe ; there is no uid, that mo 
5 1 ow hot with the Mixture of others, than the Oil of 

itriol, | ere 
It appears, by all theſe Experiments, that Vitriol naturally 
affords a great many Signs of Acidity. | RE 
118 "90 Io erm eee ed 
ALUM.” oo 
1. Alum is a little ſaline, and very ic. | | 

2. The Solution of Alum tinges of à fiery. Red the blue Pa- 
per, and Solution of 'Furnfole. | | mil 5 

3. It does not alter the Colour of Syrup of Violets. 

4. It curdles Milk. 1 261 e 27 7¹ 

5. It inſtantly makes a white Coagulum, with Oil of Tar- 
tar, but without Heat or Smoke. | q 

6. It does not alter the Solution of Sublimate. 

7. It makes the Infuſion of Galls muddy, and whitens it 
canſiderably, throwing down a Precipitation. 

8. It whitens Lime-water a little, and this Mixture does not 
turn ow, when mixed with Sublimate corroſive, but it 
forms little white Clots like Starch; this is perhaps occaſioned 
by the Urine, which is employed in the Cryſtallization. of 
Alum ; ſo we cannot conclude any thing from all theſe Expe- 
riments, except that Alum contains a good deal of Acid. 


V. | 
SAL AMMONIAC. 


1. Sal Ammoniac is acrid and ſaline. 

2. Its Solution tinges blue Pager of a dark Red: It does not 
at firſt change the Solution of Turnſole, but a Day after this 
Mixture becomes a reddiſh Brown. 

3- It does not curdle Milk. * 

4. It does not alter the Solution of Sublimate corroſive, 

5. Mixed with Oil of Tartar, or with Lime-water, it emits 
an urinous Spirit. 2 

6. This Spirit coagulates, and whitens the Solution of Subli- 
mate. From Sal Ammoniac one may alſo draw an acid Spirit, 
like the Spirit of Salt; thus the Sal Ammoniac appears to be a 
marine Salt united with an urinous one. | 

7. The acid Spirit of Sal Ammoniac hinders the Lime-water's 
changing Colour, when it is mixed with the Solution of Subli- 
mate * the whole Mixture becomes white as Milk, if you 
pour on the urinous Spirit of this ſame Salt, the Sal Ammoniac 
thus cauſing the ſame Effect upon Lime-water and Sublimate, 
as its urinous Spirit does. It is certain, that this is the urinous 
Part, and not the acid Part of this ſame Salt, which whitens 
the Lime-water, when mixed with Solution of Sublimate. 
Urine whitens it more faintly than the Solution of Sal Ammo- 
niac. 

8. The acid and urinous Spirit of Sal Ammoniac ferments 


with Heat. 6 

9. If you pour the acid Spirit of Sal Ammoniac upon Lime- 
water tinctured by the Sublimate corroſive, the e becomes 
tranſparent; and all this becomes white as Milk, if you add 
the urinous Spirit of Sal Ammoniac. The Spirits of Salt, of Vi- 
triol, of Sulphur, perform the ſame. as the acid Spirit of Sal 


Ammoniac. 
VI. 


TAR. TA. | 85 
1. Tartar, which is nothing elſe but the eſſential Salt of 
Wine, is ſouriſh. | 
2. Its Solution reddens the blue Paper, and the Solution of 
Turnſole, as lively as Alum. 4 | 
3. It whitens Lime-water, but it does not hinder its be- 
coming a Red- orange, when mixed with the Solution of corro- 


five Sublimate. | 
4. It makes no Change when mixed with corroſive Subli- 


i 


mate, or with Infuſion of Galls. * 
5. It does not change with Spirit of Sal Am moni. 


* * 
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7. The Spirit of Tartan conteins 2 good deal of Acid ; it 
ives a lively Red to the Solution of Turnſole, and renders 

Syrup of Violets of a reddiſh Brown. a = — 5 


ö our; but 
pour upon the Mixture moe deal af the Solution of 
' hole becomes whitiſh. - Thus it is probable, 
that beſide the Acid, this Spirit dontains an uringus, Fart; but 
5 not appear ſo ſtrong as one would judge at firlt by its 
Ell. in e denen . adi by t 
10. Mixed with the urinous, Spirit of Sal; Ammoniac, it 
thickens, becomes whitiſn, hes a thick Casgulum. 
11. It renders. whitiſh.: the Solution of corroſive Sublimate, 
wardens pay the Grumes of which are of the ſame 
our. „i ts noise ß: IK 2 8 i 
12. It does nothing zt all with the acid Spirit of Sal Ammo- 
niac. 0 Ee : 
13. The Salt of Tartar dry, or diſſolved into Liquor, which 
' called Oib of Tartar, is acrid, and yery bitter; — 
ay _ go away but by the Mixture of a great Quantity of 
t. | [ | 144 +. 4 | 1 | | 
14. The Oil of Tartar, and Solution of corroſive Sublimate, 
make an orange Colour, which approaches more or leſs to a 
Yellow, according as the one or tbe other of the. Liquors pre- 
dominate ; but the Whole becomes tranſparent by the Mixture 
of an go 5 ng ü blo! ib 050 eh * 
15. It not give any conſiderable Change to Spirit 
Vinegar; one diſcovers only that Kind of tremblin * 
—4 Parts are ſtirred like the Appearance of in the 
156. Oil of Tartar, and Spirit of Vinegar, mixed, don't 
bear turning yellow, when . mixed with Solution of Aer 
mate. 2 o 19D 3 N | 
15 Oil of Tartar ferments with the corroſive acid Spirits. 
18. Oil of Tartar, and acid corroſive Spirits, don't forbear 
turning yellow, when mixed with Solution of Sublimate. 
19. Oil of Tastar, and the urinous Spirit of Sal Ammoniac, 
don't change when mixed ; but the W hole becomes thick, and 
white as Milk, when you pour on the Solution of Sublimate. 
20. Oil of Tartar turns Syrup of Violets green. | 
21. Oil of [Tartar thickens the Infuſion of Galls. 
1:77 FOOLS V8 IPYTY © DEE PETE 
LIME-WAT ER. f 
It is not neceſſary to reins here what we have already ſaid 
concerning Lime-water : We will only remark, IS 
I. That it becomes very white, when mixed with' Oil of 
Tartar; it makes a very thick Coagulum, which ſeems to indi- 
cate ſome Acid in Lime. 
2. Mixed with the corroſive Acids, it becomes more clear 
the ſame alſo when mixed with diſtilled Vinegar. 
11 Mixed with the urinous Spirit of Sal Ammoniac, it turns 
4. Mixed with a ſtrong Infuſion of Galls, it becomes thick, 
greyiſh, approaching to brown ; and one may obſerve upon' its 
urface a black Spot, like a Drop of Ink : Thus Lime-water 
ſeems to have ſomething of Vitriol. | 
; - Ny” 
e E A R T H. N 
One may ſee by all theſe Experiments, what Affinity there 
is between the natural Salt of the Earth, and the other Salts 
whereof we have been ſpeaking; but moreoyer that of the 
Earth is wrapped up with a great deal of Sulphur, _. 
The mineral Sulphur, Bitumens, Pit-coal, Jett, and Petro- 
_ prove, that the Earth is not without a. natural Sul- 
ur. | > | TW | 
By the r Analyſis the pure Earth, without Dung or 
Rubbiſh, yields a foetid Oil, and an urinous Spirit; the Re- 
52 which you draw, participates more of Alcali than 
cid, | | a 
Garden Mould, well dried and fifted, gives Spirit of Wine a 
2 Colour, after five or fix Days Jafuſien upon warm 
- = 


1. This Spirit of Wine does not preſently change the Colour 
of Solution of Turnſole ; but ſoon after it precipitates, and the 
Remainder becomes grideline. Common ws makes the ſame 
Precipitation, but the Liquor remains blue. pg 

2. It becomes pretty white and thick by the Mixture of 
Water; but ſome time after it becomes grumous, and precipi- 
tates in form of a yellowiſh Reſin ; all which does not happen 
to the common Spirit of Wine. | 5 

2. It becomes voy, white with Solution of Sublimate, and 
grom warm; this Solution, mixed with common Spirit of 

ine, grows warm alſo, but the Whole remains clear. | 
| 4 It itens likewiſe by the Mixture of Lime-water, and 


ANA 
8. It mixes but very indifferently with Oil of Tartar ; and 
after theſe two Liquors have been well ſhaken together, they 


6. It occaſions | with urinous Spirit of Sal Ammo- 
niac, nor with the ve Spirits, except that it heats them 
a little; but that is the fame with the common Spirit of 

me. 222288 . » — 2 . 

„It grows hot with Lime-water, gud binders its. turnin 
w. with corroſive Sublimate ; theſe Liquors make juſt ſu 
a dirty White, as you may obſerve when Tis mix Urine with 
1 and add Sublimate to it. "The common Spirit of 
Wine grows hot alſo with Lime-water ; but the Whole be- 
comes a Red-orange, when you pour on the Solution of Subli- 
mate, 

Theſe Experiments ſhew, that there is a Sulphur, an alcaline 
Salt, and Sal Ammoniac in Earth. Sulpbur allo appears in the 
Extract that remains after Evaporation of the Infuſions of 
Earth; for this Extract makes a kind of Soap, very thick, 
when mixed with Oil of Tartar. 1 | OY 

After all theſe Experiments, we have made no great Diffi- 
culty, fir/t, to compare to Sal Ammoniac, thoſe Salts of Plants, 
which, by a Mixture of Oil of Tartar, or Lime-water, emit 
an urinous Spirit; and which, by Chymical Analyſis, produce 
alſo a volatile cryſtallized Salt ; tor it is probable, that the vo- 
latile Salt is nothing but the urinous Part of the Sal Ammo- 
niac of the Plant, which leaves its acid Parts by Force of Fire : 
Thus, by the Mixture of Oil of Tartar, or Lime-water, the 
urinous Vries appear to be nothing but part of the ſame vola- 
tile Salt diſſolved in Phlegm, and the fœtid Oil is as much 
loaded with the fame Salt. We muſt not therefore wonder, 
that theſe Sorts of Plants are aperitive, deterſive, febrifugous, 
vulnerary, and the like; for Sal Ammoniac has all theſe Qua: 
lities. | 2 1 

It is proper to obſerve, that although Sal Ammoniac ſeems 
to be but in very ſmall Quantity in Infuſions of Earth, yet it 
is very conſiderable z for the urinous Spirit, which by the Mix- 
ture of Oil of Tartar ſeparates itſelf from theſe Infuſiors, is 
only a Part of the Sal Ammoniac ; and the white Colour which 
the ſame Infuſion gave to the Lime-water and corroſive Subli- 
mate, denotes that this Part is very conſiderable. On the other 
hand, this Salt is inſenſibly gathering ſeveral Days in Plants; 
and the Quantity of volatile Salt, which is obtained from four 
or five Pounds of a Plaiitz is commonly only from half a Dram 
to fix Drams. Of all the Parts of Plants, the Leaves are moſt 
fit to be loaded with Sal Ammoniac ; for the Roots, Flowers, 
and Fruit, retain more properly Acids. The Oil is commonl 
diſtributed in the Secds, and the Phlegm diffuſes itſelf throug 
the whole Plant. 

2. Alum ſeems the moſt proper to explain the Virtue of ſuch 
Plants as are ſtyptic, aſtringent, and which, by Chymical Ana- 

lyſis, afford a great deal of Acid, and much Earth ; for theſe 
two Parts muſt make a Salt analogous to Alum. There are a 
great many of theſe Sorts of Plants, which alſo afford a little 
urinous Spirit; and this ſeems to denote, that beſides the Alum, 
there is ſome Sal Ammoniac in their Compoſition. 

3- Thoſe which are aperitive, and from which a great deal 

of Acid and Earth is drawn, have perhaps a Salt not much dif- 
ferent from that of Coral, 
4. It is ſuppoſed, that the Plants which, beſides the Acid 
and Earth, yield alcaline Liquors, or Signs of Sal Alcali, do 
contain a Salt like to Tartarus Vitriolatus, or to that Preparation 
of Salt of Tartar, which Mullerus and Sennertus have called 
Terra foliata Tartari, or Tartarum foliatum. Sometimes we 
have compared the Salt of theſe Plants to that which Angelus 
Sala has named Oxyſal Diaphoreticum; but all theſe Salts, in 
the ſame manner as Sal Ammoniac, are modified in Plants by 
different Portions of Sulphur and Phlegm. See TARTARUs 
ViTRIOLATUs, TARTARUS REGENERAT Us, and OXYSAL 
D1APHORE TICUM. 

5. It is probable, that in aromatic Plants, as ſeveral ſkilful 
Perſons have propoſed, there is ſomething like that Chymical 
Preparation, which is called the volatile, aromatic, oily Salt, 
or oily, volatile, aromatic Spirit ; for both of them are drawn 
at the ſame time. See AMMONIACUM. 

We commonly draw leſs concrete volatile Salt from theſe 
Sorts of Plants, than the others: It ſeems that Sal Ammoniac 
diſſolves itſelf in their Texture; and then the urinous Part be- 

ſeparated from the Acid, and uniting itſelf to the eſſential 
ily Parts, that little which remains of the concrete urinous Salt 
nſibly evaporates. Martyn's Tournefort. 

ANA-MALLU. The Name of a leguminous Shrub, which 
grows in the Brafils. The Natives make uſe of the Thorns of 
this Plant, after taking off the Bark, to bore their Ears with. 
They alſo make a Decoction of the Leaves, in Water wherein 
Rice has been waſhed, or in Whey, which uſe by way of 
Bath, in caſe of an Intumeſcence of the Belly, either from 
Wind or extravaſated Lymph. It is taken Notice of in the 
Hortus Malabaricus. 

ANAMIX, Hf, an Adverb uſed by Hippocrates to ex- 


my 5 or the mixing Ingredients together. 
OL. I. 


ANA 


ANAMN MD ESIS, a RecolleQ on, or 118 6. ; 


Hence ANAMNESTICA SIGNA, commemorative ; 
oy is, Signs by which we diſcover the preceding State of the 
y 3 as ſtrative Signs are thoſe which ſhew the preſent; 


and prognoſtic Signs thoſe which ſhew the future State, It is 
derived from the Greek Prepoſition ard, and pipmpar, to re- 
member. = — | 

Blancard explains ANAMNESTICA, Remedies which reftore 
the Memory. 

ANANAS, the Pine-apple. 

The Characters are ; Kip A 

It hath a Flower conſiſting of one Leaf, which is divided into 
three Parts, and is Funnel- aped ; the Embryo's are produced 
in the Tubercles ; theſe afterwards become a fleſhy Fruit, full 
of Juice; the Seeds, which are lodged in the Tubercles, are very 
ſmall, and almoſt Kidney-ſhaped. 

The Species are, a 1 

I. Ananas aculeatus, f uu wati, carne albida, Plum 
OVAL-SHAPED PINE-APPLE, WITH A WHITISH 

2. Ananas aculeatus, frudtu N carne aurea, Plum. 
PYRAMIDAL PiN APPLE, WITH A YELLOW 

Ananas folio vix ſerrate, Boerh, Ind. Alt. 2. 84. PINE- 
APPLE, ITH SMOOTH LEAVES. 1 | 
; Ananas lucide virens, folio vix 4 Hort. Elth, PIN E- 
APPLE WITH SHINING GREEN LEAVES, AND 
SCARCE ANY SPINES ON THEIR EDGES. 

Ananas aculeatus, fruttu pyramidato vireſcente, carne aurea, 
THE GREEN PINE-AP » WITH A PYRAMIDAL 
FRUIT, COMMONL 5 THE SUGAR- 
LOAF-PINE IN BARB ADOES. E 
6. Ananas fructu cvate e luteo vireſcente, carne lutea. THE 
OLIV E-COLOURED PINE. 

The firſt Sort is the moſt common in E wrope 3 but the ſecond 
Sort is much preferable to it, the Fruit of this being larger, and 
much better flavoured ; the Juice of this Sort is not ſo aſtrin- 
gent as is that of the firſt, ſo that this Fruit may be eaten in 
2 Quantity, with leſs Danger. This Sort generally pro- 

uces ſix or ſeven Suckers, immediately under the Fruit, where- 
by it may be increaſed much faſter than the common Sort z fo 
2 in a few Years, it may be the moſt common Sort in Eng- 
| The third Sort is preſerved by ſome curious Perſons, fot 
the ſake of Variety ; but the Fruit is not near ſo good as either 
of the former. 

The fifth Sort is, at preſent, the moſt rare in Europe ; thete 
being very few of the Plants at preſent : This is eſteemed the 
beſt Sort, yet known, by ſome of the moſt curious Perſons in 
America, who have thrown out all the other Sorts from their 
Gardens, and cultivate only this Kind, The Plants of this Sort 
may be procured from Barbadoes and Montſerrat, in both which 

ces it is cultivated. The fixth Sort was brought from Ja- 
maica ; this is not very common in England as yet; it is eſteem'd 
a very good - flavour d Fruit, by thoſe who have taſted it; but it 
being a very backward Sort, will render it leſs valuable in our 
Climate ; for this Sort will require a Month longer time to ripen, 
from the firſt Appearance of the Fruit to its Maturity, than 
moſt of the other Sorts. I have alſo heard of another kind of 
Pine, whoſe Fleſh is very green, and the Outſide yellow ; but 
having never ſeen the Sort, I cannot giye any Account of it. 
There are many other Kinds to be found in the ſeveral Coun- 
tries where they are cultivated, which have atiſen from Seeds, 
which differ in their Shape, Colour, and the Flavour of their 


Fruit ; ſo that as theſe Fruits become common in Europe, all 


the bad Sorts 9 be tejected, and ſuch only as produce fine 
Fruit ſhould be cultivated. | 

This Fruit, which is juſtly eſteemed for the Richneſs of its 
Flavour, (as it ſurpaſſes all the known Fruits in the World) is 
produced from an herbaceolis Plant, which hath Leaves Tome- 
what reſembling thoſe of an Aloe, and are, for the moſt part, 
ſaw'd on their Edges; but ate much thinner, and not ſo julcy 
as the Aloe: The Fruit reſeinbles the Concs of the Pine-tree, 
from whence it is ſuppoſed to have its Name, 

Where this Plant is a Native, I believe it is hard to deter- 
mine; but it was brought from the Factories in the EAI. Indies, 
and planted in the hotteſt Iſlands of the ry, where ar 
are in great Plenty, and extraordinary Goodneſs 3 but it 
been very lately that it was introduced into the European Gar- 
dens, ſo as to produce Fruit : The firſt Perſon whe fucceeded in 
this Aﬀair, was Monfieur Le Cour, of Leyden in Holland, who, 
after a great many Trials with Itttle of no Siicteſs, did, at 


length, hit upon a proper Degree of Heat and Management, ſo 


as to produce Fruit equally as 2 tho” not ſo large) as thoſe 
which are produced ih the - Indies, as been often 


affirm'd by Perſons who have lived many Years there: And tis 

to this worthy Cultivator of Gardening, who did not ſpare any 

Pains or Expence to accompliſh it, that all the Lovers thereof 

are obliged, for introducing this King of Fruits amongft them; 

and it __ ſtom him that our Gardens in England were firſt ſup- 
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plied, tho' we have ſince had large Quantities brought from 
merica. | 
The Time of this Fruit's ripening is, from the Beginning of 
57% till September; aſter which time, the Fruits that ripen 
are ſeldom well · taſted, the Seaſon being fo far ſpent, that we 
have not Heat enough to correct the Crudities, which are im- 
bibed in the long Nights, from the Vapours of the Bed, and 
their own Perſpiration in the Day-time. 
The Manner of judging when are mature, is, by the 
ſtrong Smell they emit, like that of ripe Fruits, and by gently 
preſſing the Protuberances of the Fruit with your Thum 
Fans and if they give way, it is a certain of Ripenels : 
Nor will this Fruit — above three or four js at moſt, if 
ſuffered to remain on the Plant, before its high Flavour will be 
loſt ; and if cut, it ſhould not be kept above twenty-four Hours 
at moſt, if you would eat it in Perfection. Miller's Di#tio- 


nary. 
They preſs out the Juice, and make of it an excellent Wine, 
almoſt as ſtrong as Malmſey, and which intoxicates. 

It is proper to fortify the Heart, and good to exhilarate the 
Spirits when oppreſs'd ; it cures a Nauſea, and provokes Urine; 
but Women with Child ought to abſtain from it, becauſe it will 
endanger a 1 

They make a Confection of the Ananas 1 the Spot where 
it grows, which is brought hither whole: This is good to warm 
ad. reſtore a weak Conftiturion. ' Lemery de Drogues. 

ANANCE, ady4yx1, properl NE but by Hippocrates 
it is uſed generally to expreſs Force, or Violence ; ſuch as 1s 
uſed in the Diſtention of a diſlocated Limb, in order to reduce 


it, ; 

ANANDREIS, pie, from 4 Negative, and aVip, a 
Man. Hippocrates, in his Treatiſe de Aere, Locis & ** 
calls certain People amonge the Scythians by this Name. 
Interpreters tranſlate it Efeminate. I have rendered it Inpo- 
tent. See the Paſſage in the Tranſlation of this Treatiſe, under 
the Article AFR. 

ANANDROIT, «var, of the ſame Derivation as the 
former, tho” of a very different Signification : For Hippocrates 
uſes this, joined with yuraixis, Women, to expreſs their never 
having known Man. 

ANANTHOCYCLUS. This is a kind of Plant mention'd 
by Mr. Vaillant, and by him called Couronne effleurte. 

It takes its Name from the Greek Words 4re, without, ay, 
a Flower, and xuxzaG-, a Circle; becauſe the Flower of this 
Sort of Plant is ſurrounded, or crown'd, with one or more Cir- 
cular Ranks of Ovaries, deſtitute of Fleurets. 

The Species of it are, . , 

1. Ananthocyclus coronopi Chryſanthemum exoticum minus, capi- 
tuls aphylle ; Chamemel: nudi facie, Breyn. Cent. 1. Tab. 76. 
2. Ananthocyclus chamæmeli folio. An Chryſanthemum exoti- 
cum perpuſillum nudum, folits Coronopt, Pluck. Alm. 101, 
Tab. 274. Fig. 6. Memoires de Þ Acad. Royale, A. 1719. 

I can find no Virtues that are particularly attributed to this 


t. 

ANAPALIN, dyrd7eaw, on the contrary, on the oppoſite 
Side, over-againſt, This Word has a direct contrary Signifi - 
cation to darf ig, on the ſame Side, and evbvwetz, ReCtitude. 

Theſe Words are very much uſed by Hippocrates, in N 
of the Tranſmutations and Fluxes of the Humours. For, in 
the Motions of Nature, he teaches us always to regard the 
ivJuorta, „the Direction, and ftrait Situation of the Parts, 
and the 78 4 iy, „the Situation on the ſame Side.“ What- 
ever Symptoms happen dr«4Teay, that is, on the oppoſite and 
contrary Vide, are always judged bad, So, in an Hemorrhage, 
Te dvdTaMy dijpoppayiule, © all Fluxes of Blood on the con- 
<« trary Side, are condemned by Hippocrates. And in his 
Doctrine of Abſceſſes, Epid. Lib. 2. he paſſes the ſame Cenſure 
on Te ii 7 ayaylia pier], 4+ thoſe which verge to the con- 
« trary Side.” But of theſe ſome are reckoned good, others 
bad, from ience rather than any Reaſon that can be given 
for it. In a Criſis, the Blood ought to flow from the Noſtril on 
the ſame Side with the labouring Part; as, for Inſtance, from 
the Left Noſtril when the Spleen is inflamed, and from the 
Right Noftril in an Inflammation of the Liver. It is a thing fo 
fully proved by long Experience, as to be taken by Phyſicians 
for an undoubted Truth, that Nature ſtruggles with more 
Vigour, and better Succeſs, in the Paſſages that run directly on 
the ſame Side, or i wubvaeiz, than in thoſe which lie &r4Traay, 
«© on the ga”! Side,” where ſhe ſeems as if ſhe ated ſym- 
ptomatically, and were diſabled from reſtraining the inordinate 
and unruly Motion of the peccant Matter, by making a Tranſ- 
ition from one of the Viſcera to another oppolite to it. 
- Gorreus, 

ANAPAUSIS, ardwavn, from dreveie, ly to reſt 

in from Labour, It ſignifies Reſt after Exerciſe or Labour, 
Vaſe from Pain, or Remiſſion. 

ANAPETIA, arariraa, from dranyrdmupus, to expand. It 
ſignifies an Expanſion of the Paſlages, through which the Blood 
or Juices circulate. 

ANAPHALANTIASIS, ae i, from dragdacy- 


wn 
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79, a bald. Perſon. Baldneſs, properly, of the Eye-brows. 


Ariftet. Ne; — Lib. 3. 7 
ANAPHONEsIS, ay » a Species of Exerciſe. It 
conſiſted in Vociferation. K 


The firſt Condition, or „ aſcribed to Vociferation, of 
what Kind ſoever, by Anty lutarch, Paulus, Actins, and 
Avi ſema, is, that it exerciſes, exceedingly well, the Breaft and 
Vocal Organs. Averroes fays, that the Lungs are rly con- 
cerned in the Exerciſe of the Voice; and that the Uſe of it, 
upon Occaſions, increaſes the natural Heat, cleanſes, tr 
ens, and attenuates, and renders the ſolid Parts of the 
robuſt, pure, and not liable to be injured. Aviſenna adds, that 
this Exerciſe improves the Complexion : The natural Heat is 
increaſed, becaufe the Breath is in conſtant Motion, as well in 
Inſpiration as in Expiration, and ſuffers anAttrition and Collifion, 
1 Heat is excited. This Exerciſe cleanſes, as it makes 

Fleſh more rare; and alſo, becauſe by the Motion of the 
Vocal Inſtruments the internal Humidities are conſumed ; as is 
very evident from the thick Vapour which exhales out of the 
Mouth in Vociferation, and the Superfluities of the ſtale Hu- 
mours which adhere to all the Canals, diſc as well in this 
manner as many other ways. And, Jaſtly, the natural Heat is 
ſtrengthen'd and attenuated ; becauſe the Veſſels are abſterged, 
and many Humours, as Spit, Mucus, and Phlegm, are conſum'd, 
which, as before they obſcured, debilitated, and condenſed that 
Heat; ſo, by their Diſperſion and Evacuation, it acquires a new 
Strength and Ama and the Solids become more firm, and leſs 
liable to be affected. | 

The Premiſes being granted, it ſtands to Reaſon, that Voci- 
feration becomes a noble Support to ſuch as have their inward 
Parts affected with Humidity, and whoſe whole Conftitution is 
become frigid, : 

For theſe Reaſons we find it recommended by Autyllus, 
Cœlius Aurelianus, and Aetius, to People ſubject to Heart- 
burning, frequent Vomitings, habitual acid Eructations, Indi- 
geſtion, Inappetency ; to thoſe who labour under an Atrophy, 
or are languid, cachectic, hydropic, aſthmatic, conſumptive ; 
to Perſons affected with Pains in the Thorax, or Diaphragm, or 
Abſceſſes in the Thorax ; to pregnant Women, or thoſe that 
labour under a Pica, that is, an inordinate Appetite for incon- 
rooms Food; and Alexander ſays it is good for Women in La- 

ur, as it promotes Delivery : It is r recommended by 
the above-quoted Authors, for Quartans, pituitous Diſorders, 
and for People on the Recovery from almoſt any Diſorder, 

I muſt remark here, that there is ſcarce any vulgar Cuſtom, 
let it ſeem never ſo trifling, but what ma be found recom- 
mended by one or other of the antient Medicinal Authors. 
The Advice of Mexander, above-quoted, is followed by almoſt 
all the common Midwives in the World, who adviſe frequent 
V ociferation to the Women in Labour, under their Care, and 
it ſeems not unlikely to have a very good Effect. 

Galen, 8. de Med. Local. Cap. 4. recommends UnQi- 
ons, Exerciſes, and Vociferation, applied by an experienced 
Artiſt, for Pains in the Stomach. It is the Judgment of that 
antient and moſt excellent Phyſician Aretæus, that Vociferation 
is an excellent Exerciſe, not only in Leprous Caſes, but alſo in 
the Cceliac Paſſion. 7 | 

Aetius was of Opinion, that Vociferation was of Service in 
Hoarſeneſſes, occaſioned by ſuperfluous Humidity, in Reſolu- 
tions of the Organs of Voice, and a Cachexy ; and if the Voice 
is affected by ſome Diſtemper, or becomes ſpontaneouſly bad, 
Antyllus adviſes this Exerciſe. But as the Voice itſelf receives 
Injury not only from too long continued, or too loud Talking, 
but alſo from too much Silence, whereby the Organs of Voice 
forget, as it were, their Functions by Diſuſe ; in both theſe Caſes 
the proper Exerciſe of the Voice may be of Service ; for, by 
this, the Defects contracted by too long and loud Talking, may 
be moderated ; and a Shrilneſs in the Tone of Voice may be 
remedied by an Intermixture of deeper Notes ; and the Exer- 
ciſe of the Voice may be rationally ſuppoſed to mend Defects 
thereof, cauſed by too much Silence, and the Diſuſe of the 

ſubſervient thereto. 
wppocrates aſſerts, that the Exerciſe of the Voice, after Sup- | 
per, is beneficial in Caſes where the Fleſh has been waſted by 
too ſtrong Labour and Exerciſe. 

It is however to be remark'd, that V ociferation is not accom- 
2 3 Diſorders . the nm * rs 2 has a Faculty of 

ling the Head with Humours, an e ecting the Organs 
of Senſe contained therein. | n 

Hence it is, that Cælius Aurelianus, approving of it for the 
Epilepſy, in the Declenſion of the Diſeaſe, prudently adds, 
provided the Patient can bear it.” For the violent Vocife- 
ration, which ſometimes is call'd araudo5, by Aretæus gaverxin, 
is ſaid by Hippocrates to afflict (Avries) ; beſides that, it fills 
the Head, and renders it more heavy, as Aretæus and Galen teſti- 
fy : It is alſo in an extraordinary manner, according to his Opi- 


er l and alſo makes the Veins burſt : 
And Celis, for the fame Reaſon, diſapproves Exclamation for 
Perſons affected with the Epilepſy, as too violently training the 
Parts affected; and Pliny the younger, with 2 m- 
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plained that Z gm, his Freed. man, whilſt he ſtudied the Reco- 
very of his Voice, fell into a freſh ge, after the Veſ- 
ſel, which uſed to diſcharge the Blood, had been Rtopp'd. Are- 
teus, however, adviſes it in fomachic Diforders ; and Aetius 


for ſuppreſſing the Hickup: But it is obſervable, that almoſt all 


Authors remark, that Vociſerations were never raſhly or unad- 
viſedly to be uſed, by ſuch Perſons who commence, 
whilft they are unacquainted with this Exerciſe ; nor ought any 
Perſon to uſe it who with bad and corrupt Humours : 
Moreover, the Voice is not to be exerciſed, if the Stomach is 
diſordered with many and manifeſt Crudities, leſt by the Action 
of Inſpiration and Expiration, which becomes more ſtrong and 
quick, whilſt the Voice is increaſed, both with reſpeR to Fre- 
quency and Loudneſs, the t V apours be more widely diſ- 
tributed through the Body: Wherefore it was the Advice of 
Aretæus to exerciſe the Voice gently, and to utter deep Sounds; 
becauſe ſhrill Notes occaſion Diſtentions of the Head, ita- 
tions at the Temples, Pulſations of the Brain, Strainings of the 
Eyes, and Ringing of the Ears; but the Voice, gently uſed, 
does Good to the Head. We muſt beware alſo of Vociferation 
after Meals, becauſe by theſe the Voice is very much diſordet d: 
Whence Ariftatle adviſed Actors, Singers, and others of ſuch 
Profeſſions, to exerciſe their Voices with an empty Stomach ; 
otherwiſe the Breath, being heated, as well by the undigeſted 
Food, as by their Exclamations, gxulcerates the Aſpera Arteria 
as it paſſes thro” it, and fo the Voice is ſpoiled : In ſhort, we 
muſt take care, according to Plutarch's Opinion, that no one, 
conſcious of a Plenitude, or of immoderate Luſt, or Fatigue, 
ſtrains his Voice, nor uſes too violent V ociferations, and 
brawling Clamours ; fince ſuch unequal Strainings of the 
Voice, and Violence, produce Ruptures of the Veſſels, and 
Convulſions. 1 2 i 

Next to Yociferation ſucceeds Singing, differing from it in 
this, that it conſiſts in a certain mony, nor is it perform'd 
with ſo much ftraining of the Voice; for which Reaſon, beſides 
other Advantages, it is productive of 4 certain Pleaſure, which 
Vociferation has not. For Alexander writes, That Porters, 
« jf they ſing, feel their Burden the leſs, *” becauſe the Mind, 
ſoothed with the Notes and Harmony of Numbers, is inſenſible 
of the Weight, and ſo becomes leſs affected. For ſimilar 
Reaſons the Antients generally made uſe of Pipes and Muſic 
for Perſons mourning, and otherwiſe diſtur (which Ari- 
Hotle alſo acknowledged); and it was cuſtomary to have Men 
aſſembled and talk of indifferent Subjects to ſuch as were 

ieved at the Death of their Relations, and mourned : Since 
the Mind, when it turns itſel: to talking, is leſs affected with 
Grief ; which the Antients well underſtanding, invented differ- 
ent Scenes of Diverſions, in order to divert the Mind, and 
diſengage it from the Subject of Grief, ſometimes with one, 
ſometimes with another Entertainment. With reſpect to ding- 
ing or Vociferation with Harmony, Antyllus, Aetius, and Pau 
are of Opinion, that it contributes nothing to Health: But I 
find it ſometimes apply d in Diſtempers ; for Cælius Aurelianus 
writes, that the Exerciſe of the Voice compoſed in a muſical 
Strain was found uſeful for mad People in the Decline. of their 
Diſorder. 

Beſides, Aulus Gellius relates, that he found it written by 
Theophraſtus and Demoecritus, that playing upon Pipes, and 
Singing, cured the Bites of Vipers and of Men; and moreover, 
it was believed, and has been handed down to. Poſterity, that 
ſuch as have the Sciatica, when in the Violence of their Pain, 
if they themſelves, or a Muſician plays ſoft Muſic, (which we 
read to be the conſtant Practice of Iſmenius the Theban ) their 
Pain was abated, as the Brother of Philiſtion has alſo acknow- 
ledged. This kind of Remedy ſome have thought to be the 
Invention of Pythagoras : Tho* Soranus, who is Author of 
thoſe three Books concerning acute Diſtempers, tranſlated into 
Latin by Cœlius Aurelianus, reflecting upon Aſclepiades, who 
profeſs d to cure phrentic Patients by Singing, very juſtly ſaid, 
« That they are poſſeſſed with a ſtrange conceited Opinion, 
<< who believed that Exceſs of Pain can be removed by playing 
on Muſic or Singing. If therefore Singing conduces little 
towards the Preſervation of Health, and und of d 
Notes is uſeful, Perſons ſtudious of their Health ought ra 
to ſtudy Vociferation than Singing : Becauſe a Quantity of Air 
thus attracted diſtends the Thorax, opens or dilates the Belly, 
and all the Paſſages diſperſed thro* the whole Body; when in 
Singing there can only a more uſeleſs Amuſement be found, 
more fit to render robuſt Bodies effeminate, than to preſerve or 
ſtrengthen them. Whence I have often admired why Socrates 
(as Plutarch relates) us'd to exerciſe himſelf with Singing, and 
not with Vociferations, ſince by theſe, and by ing faſt, 
the Excretions of redundant Humours are promoted ; =, thoſe 
who read faſter are more affected, and principally by Sweats, 
whilſt thoſe who read more leiſurely, and leſs loud, are reliev'd 
by money of inſenſible Perſpiration. Nevertheleſs, we ought 
| ys to remember the ſaying of Avi ſenna, That it is dan- 
gerous to ſtrain the Voice a long time, and that, from Exerciſes 
of the Voice, Herniz and Nye ap of the Veſlels are often 
cauſed, _ Hieran. Mercurialis de Arte Gymnaflica. - | 


ANATHORA, e, from <repize, to bring up, or 
wards, In Medicinal Senſe it imports a Kung cf Block, 
if join'd with aq««T®.. But Hippocrates, in his Treatife de 
Hie, uſes it to-expreſs an Obligation, or Thanks due for an 
 ANAPHORICGL, draqeens, thok who Ny 
Ad My ragen, t ſpit Blood z or, ac- 
D to Afrarins, thoſe who expectorate with Diſhculty. 
he Word in itſelf, according to Etymology, ſeems to ſignify 
no other than thoſe who caſt or throw u any thing from the 
lower Parts. Diqſcorides, Lib. 2. de Materia Medica, us he 
is tranſlated by Cornarius, ſeems to underſtand by it thoſe who 
throw up Blood from the lower Parts at the Mouth. But 
Marcellus Virgil, reſtrains the Word, in the Place before cited, 
to a painful and difficult throwing up, or vomiting ; whercin 
he follows P. Ægineta, who, Lib. 3. Cap. 28. of the Aﬀec- 
tions of the Arteries, as Goupylus renders him, ſeems _ to 
ty. 


underſtand thoſe who rate with Pain and Difficu 
And, indeed, the Greeks by theſe Words draywyd, drdx]veis, 
1a80%, when put abſolutely, without any Addition, uſually 
mean not ſo much a bringing up of Blood, as of any other 
Humour, or Collection of purulent Matter contained in the 

eaſt or Lungs, which are to be evacuated by the Mouth; ſo 
that thoſe whom 7 em Lib. 2. ver wwe. and every- 
where in his Book de Materia Medica, calls dregeeot, are 
Hermolaus Barbarus rightly tranſlated “ ſuch as bring up cor- 
«© rupt Matter, where he has taken the Author's Senſe 
much better than Cornarius. 

I am, however, aware, that moſt Authors uſe this Word 
to ſignify ſuch as ſpit Blood. Srropion reſtrain'd its Meani 
to an Expectoration of Sanies ; but to this Word moſt 
A How great the Differences are between Hzmoptoici, 
or \ pm of Blood, and Anaphorici, appears from the differ- 
ent Remedies which they require. Gorreus. 

ANAPHRA, vage, from « Negative, and «pps, Froth. 
It is uſed by Hippocrates as an Epithet to Stools, in order to 
expreſs their being not Frothy, 

_ ANAPHRO ISH, «dracgyocie, from « Negative, and 
«29d yin, Venery. Impotence with reſpe& to venereal Com- 
merce 


ANAPHROMELI, from 4 Negative, deedc, Froth, and 
MAL, — Deſpumated Honey, or Honey boil'd till it will 
no longer froth. Blancard. 

ANAPLASIS, «ra7aaor, from drenrdaw, to reſtore to 
the original Form. Hippocrates, in his Treatiſe de Officina 
Medici, uſes this Word to expreſs the replacing a fractur'd 
Bone in the ſame Situation it vbtain'd before it was broken. 
In the ſame Treatiſe alſo, it ſignifies a Reſtoration or Renu- 
1 of the extenuated Fleſh. . 

ANAPLEROSI, dreTaigers, Repletion in general. But 
it alſo ſignifies that Part of Surgery which is concern'd in 
reſtoring Deficiencies, and in this Senſe is the ſame as Pros 
THEsIs, which ſee. Hence, ANAPLEROTICA are Applica- 
tions which encourage the Growth of Fleſh in Wounds or 
Ulcers. Incarnatives. 

ANAPLEUSIS, araTasvors, from d,, to fluctuate, 
or float upon, Hippocrates ſometimes uſes this Word to ex- 
preſs the Redundance of Humours fixing on a Bone, which 
makes it rot, exfoliate, and fall off, as is ſometimes the Caſe 
of the Bones of the Jaws. 

ANAPNEUSIS, avemvevors, from dra, to reſpire. 
Reſpiration. But Aretæus uſes it to expreſs a Truce from 
Pain; as Homer uſes it alſo to expreſs a Truce from War. It 
ſignifies alſo Tran x | 

ANAPODOFHYLLON, (of Anas, a Duck, dc, a Foot, 
and gvAaur, a Leaf) Duck's-foot, or Pomum Maiale, May 


5 
| Characters are; 

The Cup of the Flower conſiſts of one Leaf: The Flowers 
are hexapetalous. The Foot-ſtalk of the Flower comes out 
from the .Stalk of the Leaf. The Fruit is in the Shape 
of an Urn, in which are contained many roundiſh fimbriated 
T bis Plant was b from America, and is by ſome of 
the Inhabitants called Black Snake · root, and by others the 
May Apple ; I ſuppoſe, becauſe in that Month the Fruit of 
this Plant is nearly ripe, and is of an oval Shape, in ſome 
meaſure reſembling a ſmall Apple. We have: but one 


Species of this Plant in England, which is the Anapadephyl- = 


lon, Canadenſe Morini. Tourn. 

This Plant is very hardy, enduring our ſharpeſt Winters in 
the open Ground: 1 b Roots in 
Auguſt, after the green Leaves decay: It loves a moderate 
Soil, and for the Oddneſs of the Plant may merit a Place in 


a Garden, although it is of no Beauty nor Uſe. 
77SEC ˙ A ri 
ANAPSYXIS, ard. Iutn, Refrigeration, 
ANARISTESIS, ae, from « negative, and derer, 2 
Dinner. Hippocrates, in his Treatiſe de Inſomniis, uſes this 
Word to expreſs the Subtraction of Dinner from a Patient. 
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ANARRHOEA, an, from dvd, upwards, 
to flow. A Flux of Humours, _— from the inferior Parts, 
upwards. Caftellus from Schneider. de Catarrho. 

ANARRHOPIA, drajjeria, from dvd, upwards, and pn, 
to verge. A Tendency of the Humours to verge or inclin 

or towards the ſuperior Parts; as zaT«pporin is a 
endency of the Humour to the inferior Parts. See CA- 
TARRHOPIA, 


ANARTHROI, Aar. Hippocrates, in his Treatiſe de 


ſays, that a certain People amongſt the 


Acre, Locis, & Aquis, 
h — to expreſs their being ſo fat and bloated, 


Scythians are dve 


that their Joints are obliterated, and not diſcernible. It is 


derived from « Negative, and 4pesr, a Joint. 

ANAS, the Duck, diſtinguiſhed into theWild and the Tame. 
The Tame Duck is thus named : 

. ANAS, Offic. Bellon. des Oyſe. 160. Anas domeſtica, 
Aldrov. de Ornith. 3. 188. Jonſ. de Avib. 95. Schrod. Hy 

14. Charlt. Exer. 104. Anas domeflica vulgaris, Will, 

rnith. 293. Raii Ornith. 380. _ 2 A. 150. 
Circur,Gein. de Avib. 83. E DUCK OR DRAKE. 

The whole Duck alive, the Fat, Blood, and Dung are uſed, 

A living Duck, ſtript Part of it bare of Feathers, and = 
. ply'd to the Belly, eaſes the Pain of the Colic, It is uſeful 
in external and internal Pains, as of the Sides, Joints, and in 
a cold Diſtemperature of the Nerves. The Blood is an Alexi- 
pharmic, and therefore ſometime uſed in Antidotes. The Dung 
is apply'd to the Bites of venomous Creatures, Schrod. Dale. 

Fleſh of the Tame Duck is not eſteem'd very good Ali- 
ment for ſedentary People, thoſe whoſe digeſtive Organs are 
weak, or for ſuch as confine themſelves to a Regimen, either on 
account of preventing Diſeaſes, or for the Re-eſtabliſhment of 
Health, becauſe it is not very eaſily digeſted, nor. does it afford 
very good Juices, 

he Wild Duck is thus diſtinguiſhed : 

ANAS SYLVESTRIS, Offc. Schrod. 5. 6¹⁶ Anas tor- 
quata minor, Raii Synop. A. 145. Aldrov, Ornith. 3. 212. 
Anas fera torquata minor, Gel de Avib. 99. Anas fera, 
Charlt. Exer. 104. Mer. Pin. 180. Boſcas major, Jonſ. de 
Avib. 97. Will. Ornith. 284. Raii Ornith. 371. THE 
WILD DUCK AND MALARD. They live in Rivers. 
The Fat, Blood, and Dung are in uſe. As for the Virtues, 
they agree with thoſe of the common Duck. Dale. 

e Salts of the Wild Duck are much more exalted than thoſe 
of the Tame Duck, both on account of the habitual Exerciſe 
and Aliment of the wild ies, for theſe live much on Fiſh 
and aquatic Inſets, The Wild Duck therefore muſt be a pro- 
E Aliment, when an Aceſcence prevails in the Stomach and 

nteſtines, or in the Juices ; but the contrary, where there is 
any Tendency to an alcaline Putrefaction. | 

Lemery, in his Treatiſe on Aliments, makes the following 
Obſervations on Ducks. 

There are two Sorts of Ducks, the Tame and the Wild 
Duck ; the laſt of which has brown and reddiſh Fleſh, more 
valued for the Goodneſs of its 'Tafte than that of the Tame 
Duck. Whether you make Choice of the one or the other, 
you are to pitch upon thoſe that are tender, young, fat, fed 
with good Food, and bred in a pure and ſerene Air. 

Duck is nouriſhing enough, and is a Food that is ſolid and 
durable. Some Authors think, that the eating of it puts a 
good Colour into the Face, and makes the Voice pleaſant and 

eeable. 

The Duck, and _—_ the Tame one, is hard of Digeſtion, 
and breeds dull and groſs Humours. | 

The Tame Duck contains much Oil, volatile Salt, and 
Phlegm ; and the Wild ones have more volatile Salt than the 
other, but leſs Phlegm. 

Both the one cho other agree, in cold Weather, with 
young hail People, who are uſed to much Exerciſe, and have a 


good Appetite, 
REMARKS. 


-A Duck is an amphibious Animal ; for ſhe lives by Land 
and Water. The Tame one is not ſo well taſted, nor 
ſo wholſome as the Wild Duck; and the Reaſon is, be- 
cauſe ſhe has not near ſo much Motion, and conſequently 
abounds with dull, viſcous, and groſs Humours. 2 — 
over, the Tame Duck lives among Mire, and feeds 
upon filthy things, ſuch as Mire and Ordure, dead and 
rotten Fiſh, F and Toads ; whereas the Wild ones live 
upon Foods which ſeek for every-where : They have 
alſo a freer Tranſpiraration, by reaſon of the Exerciſe the 
have, which helps to attenuate and drive out the gro 

| Humours they may have in them, and, laſtly, more and 
more to exalt the Principles of their Fluids, and for that 
2 they abound more with volatile Salt, than the Tame 
ones do. ö 

The Gooſe: and Duck are much like one another in reſpect 
to the Subſtance of their Fleſh, and very near produce the 
ſame Effects. The Wing of a Duck, as well as that of a 


Gooſe, is excellent Food; and Mz*tial, by the following 


and ße, 


Lines, ſhows what were the Parts of a Duck moſt i; Eſttem em 
for the Goodneſs of their Taſte: R 
Tota mibi ponatur anas, ſed pector⸗ tantum 

Et cervice ſapit; cetera redde cogus. 


The Tame Duck raiſes itſelf but a little from the Earth, 
and walks flowly, becauſe the is _ heavy ; but in lieu 
of that, ſhe ſwims very eafily, and faſt, and can for a long 
time hold her Head, and the reſt of her Body, under Water 

either to ſeek for ſomewhat tb eat, or td conceal herſelf, 

The Liver of a Duck, beſides that it hath a very good Reliſh, 


is alſo to be looked upon to be good for ſtopping the Flow- 
ing of the Liver. 


The Fat of a Duck is of a mollifying, diſſolving,” ahd ſoftening 


Nature. | 
They open the Body of a Duck, and apply it wat 
Belly in the Wind Colic.  * PPY RP 


There are ſeveral forts of Wild Ducks, that differ from one 


another in Bignefs, Form, Cry, and Colour. There ari 

ſome of Hens which fly how.” and others y fwiftly : 

However, we — & in general, that Wild Ducks, for the 

moſt part, fly faſter than Tame ones: They uſually live 

— _ - Rivers, Marſhes and Lakes. 

ANA „ 4racdgre, or, as it is ſometimes wrote is 
ny —— = odpxe, in the Fleſh. * 

pecies o ropſy, wherein the F leſh appears puff d up 
and ſwell'd, and yields to the Impreſſion of the Fin ike 
Dough. See HypRors. ö * 
AN ASP AS IS, drdowaore, from 4, and ode, to draw, 
Hippocrates, in his Treatiſe de Priſca Medicina, uſes this Word to 
expreſs the Contraction of the Stomach. He ſays, Theſe Stomachs 
digeſt much flower, aud want a greater Degree of C ontraction, 
ararxdor'd. I — — he means, Noe the Stomach wants a great- 
er Degree of Elaſticity and Tenſion; and we know, that when 
the Fibres of the Stomach are relaxed, Digeſtion is neither per- 
formed ſo f 885 nor in any reſpect ſo well as it ought to ing 

ANASSUTOS, erd4wvT@, from ard for dv, upwards, and 
, to move. The Word is, I think, peculiar to Hippocrates. 
He uſes it in his ſecond Book de Morbis Mulierum, as an Epi- 
thet to Air, where ſpeaking of a Suffocation of the Uterus, 
call'd by the Moderns Hyfterics, he ſays, if the Ureri, (in the 
Plural _— approaching the Heart, cauſe 4 Suffocation, 
and the Air in Expiration is forced out with Violence, avdavr@- 
in 6 ae Aroper@, the Patients perceive à great Anxiety, and 
vomit. In Hyfteric Fits we frequently ſee a Patient labour for 
Breath, the Air being a long time in entering the Lungs during 
Inſpiration, and immediately after ruſhing out with great Velo- 
city, ſo that the Inſpiration is not proportion'd to the Expi- 
ration with reſpe& to Time ; ſomething of this Kind happens 
in that Action of the _ uſuall 'd ee, Phyſicians 
who have ſeen Women in Hyſteric Fits, will readily 9 2 — 
what Hippocrates means by this, the Thing itſelf being the beſt 
Explication of the Word. 

ANASTALTICA, from avasia, to contract. Styptic, 
or reſtringent Medicines. 

ANASTASIS, avdgaos, from avis, to cauſe to riſe. In 
the Claſſics this Word uſually imports a Reſurrection, or the 
Removal of a Camp or People from one Place or Country to 
another. But Hippocrates uſes it in two Senſes, both ſome- 
what different from theſe. The firſt is a Riſing up, in order to 
go to Stool, The ſecond is the Migration of Humours, when 
expell'd from one Part and oblig'd to remove to another. 

t is alſo ſometimes uſed to expreſs a Riſing up on the Reco- 
very from Sickneſs, or the Recovery itſelf. 

ANASTOICHEIOSIS, g yew, from cory cov, a 
Principle or Element of which Bodies are compoſed. Caftellus 
explains this very properly by Re-elementation, or a Reſolution 
of the Solids and Fluids of the Body into their firſt Elements. 
It is principally uſed to expreſs a Colliquation of the Solids or 
Fluids, when in a morbid State, in order for their Expulſion 
out of the Body. 

ANASTOMOSIS, dvrariuer, from dag , to relax or 
open the Mouths of the Veſſels. This Word imports the 
opening of the Mouths of the Veſſels, in order to diſcharge 
their contain'd Fluids. Thus the Menſes, Hzmorrhoids, and 
Blood from the Noſe, are ſaid to be Pee for Anaſtomaſin, 
that is, by an Aperture, or Opening of the Mouths of the Veſ- 
ſels; whereas, when the Fluids contain'd in the Veſſels tranſ- 
ude thro? the Sides, the Diſc is ſaid to be per Diapedeſin ; 
but if the Veſſels have been corroded by acrimonious Humours, 
the Evacuation is faid to be per Diabreſin, quagęacm, by Exe- 
ſion ; and if the Contents of a Veſſel . ond? Þ- upture 
thereof, it is ſaid to be per pryjoxaouir, Celſus, L. 4. C. 4. 

Hence ANASTOMOTICA, are aperitive Remedies, or Medi- 
cines which have the Power of opening the Mouths of the 
„ in the Senſe of Hipprocrates, Celſus, and Cwliur Au- 

anus. | : 

But AnAsToMos1s alſo implies izoſculation. Thus the 
AN As Touosis of the Arteries and Veins, is their Inoſcu- 
lations, or their Communication together, at their Extremities. 

ANATASIS, 
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_. ANATASIS; gene from Salon, to;antend upwards 
or lift up. 1 Body dere It is oppoled 
S Body downwards. 

Dam a e ils Ct Eoas 


bergius. © 14 mw _ 
INATHLASIS, dne, tem dect and ode, do Con- 
tuſe, or break. Erotian ins this by Eb AL, Expreſſion. 
ANATHREPPSIS, arddeiis, from ayelgipe,. to. renouriſh, 
or reconvey Nouriſhment to Bodies waſted by Sickneſs. Re- 
PENATHRON fart of fate which vegetates upo: Rocks 
"0 of » Which vegetates upon 4 
= Form of a white ſtony Moſs. It is a fort of Nitre. 
ohnſon. tr wh 
77 ATHYMIASIS, an,, from Wupide, to fumi- 
gate. It ſignifies Evaporation. o 
” ANATICA PROPORTIO, from Ara. See A, and Au A. 
Anatic Proportion, it implies equal Parts. "RI" 7 
. ANATOME, avaloui, from drd[ipro, to diſſect. Anatomy. 
The Se& among the antient Phyſicians, called Rationalhls, 
held it neceſſary for a Profeſlor of the Art of Medicine, to be 
acquainted with the interior Parts of the human Body. For 
ſince many Pains and Diſeaſes are incident to theſe inner Regi- 


ons, how ſhall a Perſon, ſay they, adminiſter Remedies well 


adapted to thoſe Parts of which he has no Notion ? It is neceſ- 
ſary therefore to diſſect dead Bodies, and to inſpect and 
into the Viſcera and Inteſtines. Herepbilys and Eraſiſtratus 
were very much in the right, in receiving MalefaQtors preſented 
by their Kings, and cutting them up alive, that they might have 
an Opportunity, while there was yet Breath remaining, of con- 
ſidering thoſe things which Nature had before locked up and 
concealed, and of examining their Situation, Colour, Figure, 
d itude, Order, Hardneſs, Softneſs, Smoothneſs, and 
Roughneſs, their Situation, and their Connections and Com- 
unications with each other; For ſuppoſe an inward Pain, 
w ſhall a Phyſician know the affected Part, if he be ignorant 
where any one of the Inteſtines or Viſera lies? And how can 
the diſeaſed Part be cured by one who does not know what it is? 
And when the Viſcera happen to be laid open by a Wound, 
one who never ſaw the Colour of a ſound Part, cannot know 
the ſound from the corrupted, and conſequently muſt be inca- 
pable of applying a Remedy to what is corrupted, Beſides, 
the Knowledge of .the Figure, Situation, and itude of the 
interior Parts, renders a Perſon better qualified for the Appli- 
ion of external Remedies. Nor can it be deemed Crue ty, 
22 of Malefactors, and but a few of them 
neither, to ſearch out Remedies for innocent Perſons to all fu- 
WAS. co iln  BAeb "SIN 
On the contrary, they who called themſclvgs {AT Hee), 
„ Empirics, ” from their experimental Knowledge; maintain- 
ed, that it was not only unneceſſary, like many other things 
inſiſted on, by the 2 but alſo great Cruelty, to cut 
open the Breaſts and Eellies of wving Men, and to turn that Art 
which profeſſes the Guardianſhip of human Health, to the De- 


ſtruction of Individuals, and that in the moſt barbarous manner 


that can be deviſed ; Na when the things which are in- 
quired after by ſuch violent means, are, ſome of them, impoſh- 
ble to be known at all, and others may be known without ſuch 
D For as to the Colour, Smoothneſs, Softneſs, 
Hardneſs, and all ſuch-like Qualities, they are quite different 
in a diſſected, from what they were in an entire y. Even 
while Bodies remain untouch'd, theſe Properties often ſuffer 
Alterations, by Fear, Pain, Hunger, Indigeſtion, Wearineſs, 
and a thouſand other ſeſs violent Affections. How much more 

obable then is it, that the interior Parts, which have a greater 
—— of Softneſs, and which are Strangers even to the Light, 
ſhould undergo a Change from ſuch deſperate Wounds, and 
downright Murder ? Nor can we do more abſurdly than to 
imagine any thing in a Man to be juſt the ſame whilſt he is 
alive, as it is when he is expiring, or even dead. For even 
the Belly, though it may contain Air, cannot be divided with- 
* immediate Death; but as ſoon as the Knife comes to the 

egion of the Heart, and the Septum franſuer ſun, which by 
a certain Membrane, called by the Greeks the Di agm le- 


ponies the Parts from the lower, is divided, 

loſes bis Life , an very Moment, and fo the butcherly Phyſician 
comes to haye a full Proſpe& of the Heart and its Appearances, 
with all the Viſcera of a dead Man, which can be no other than 
ſuch as belong to the dead Man, and not ſuch as were be- 
longing to the living Man. So that all the Phyſician gains, is 
barbarouſly to commit Murder, without being the wiſer with 
reſpect. to the State of the Viſcera during Life. However, 
if there be any thing of this Nature that can be the Ob- 
ject of our Sight, while the Breath is in the Body, Chanee 
often ſubjects the ſame to our View, when we attend the Sick. 


S6metinies, for Inſtance, a Gladiator in the public Shews, a 
Saldier in a Battle, or a Traveller fallen among Thieves, re- 
ceive ſuch Wounds as lay open the interior Parts, ſome one 
Part, ſome another, where the ſagacious Phyſician, whoſe 
Mind is fern curing bis Palle, not on Blood 
OL. I. * 
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behold the Situation Poſture, Order, Figure, and the 
like, and attain the ſame Knowledge by the way of Pity a 
Compaſſion, which others reap from their deteſtable Cruelty. If 


' theſe Reaſons be conſidered, even the Mangling of dead Bodies, 


which if not cruel, is at leaſt filthy, will a — 4 
ſince maſt things are found in dead Crrcales ak manner difter- 
ent from what they were in the living Body ; and all that can 
be known. in living Bodies is evidently ſhewh Jn the Cures 
which are made-upon them. — 
Celſus concludes with giving bi Opinion as a Moderator in theſe 
Wards : To diſſect the Bodies of living Perſons, is both cruel 
and unneceſſary ; to anatomize dead Bodies, is neceſſary for a 
Learner ; for he ought to know the Poſture and Order of the 
Parts, which are better repreſented in a Carcaſe than in a 
wqunded living Perſon. As to the reſt, which can only be 
learnt in living Bodies, Practice will, tho' by a ſlower, yet in a 
more merciful way, demonſtrate them in the Operations on 
wounded Perſons. Celſus in Prefat. 1 
I am ſenſible there have been modern Phyſicians, who, i 
rant of Anatomy themſelves, by a Piece of Policy, not alto- 
gether free from Guilt, have repreſented an Accuracy in this 
ience as trifling, and of no great Uſe towards the Cure of 
Diſtempers. I believe the following Diſſertation will ſet every 
reaſonable Man right, as to the Uſes of Anatomy in Medicine; 
and certain! 7 Man of Capacity, and a right Turn, muſt in 
proportion be qualify'd to cure Diſteinpers, as he underſtands 
the Structure of the internal Parts. 

It muſt however be confeſs'd, that Anatomical Know led 
has ſometimes fallen to the Share of People, who by a Miſap- 
plication of jt have rendered themſelves worſe Phyſicians, than 
they would have been without it. Such are thoſe of whom 
Doctor Freind ſpeaks, ** who, though they have been exact 


enough in the diſſecting Part, yet, without any regard to 


«© Nature, or right Philoſophy, are for advancing eve 

e trifling Diſcovery into a more ifing Hypotheſis,” tis 1. 

however, no rational Objection to the Art itſelf, but to an 
Tin be k, iba in refurin he. Arguments againſt 

1 muſt remark, that in refuting the ts againſt Ana · 

Pifertation, Hoffman, who is 

Author of it, had Stahl in View, who was a ſort of Rival 

to him, both being Profeflors in the ſame Univerſity, and both 

eminent for their great 8 in the practical, as well as 

theoretical Part of Phyſic. But Stahl, it ſeerns, had ſome ex- 
traordinary Notions concerning Nature. See NATURA, 
Of the Uſe of Anatomy in the Practice of Medicine. 


; Thoſe who apply themſelves to the Study of Politics, are ob- 
liged to make themſelyes acquainted with Geogtaphy, a Science, 
bighl N of the Illuſtratiom and Improvement of that 
Kind of Knowledge. Of the ſame Service is Anatomy, or the 
Knowledge of the human Body, in Medicine; and he who 
enters himſelf in, the Myſteries of this Art, well furniſhed with 
anatomical Knowledge; can ſcarcely fail of Succeſs in his 
Practice. | 5 5 | 
Now, in the Study of Geography, it is not enough to know 
the Situation and Poſition of Places, with their Rivers arid 
Mountains; but we ought to have clear Notions, of other 
ings, which principally recommend this Branch of Learning. 
e muſt be acquainted with the natural Genius of the Inhabit- 
ants, their Cuſtoms, and Manners, in what Arts, or in what 
Branches of Commerce they principally excel. We ought to 
= farther in what the Riches of the Country conſiſt, what 
lants and Animals are produced in it, what are the Qualities 
of the Air and Waters; and, in ſhort, what Stones and M- 
nerals the Earth conceals within its Bowels. Whoever obſerves 
theſe things in his Study of Geography, and makes it his Buſi- 
neſs to attain juſt Ideas of them, may reaſonably expect from 
thence no {mall Help and Advancement in his political Studies. 
The like Obſervation may be made with reſpect to N 
the exact and curious Knowledge of which does not barely 
include the Situation of one or other of the Viſceta, or the 
Magnitude, Colour, Figure, and Order of the internal Parts, 
but is of very wide Extent. For it is neceſſary to inſpect, with 
all our Curioſity, the peculiar Structure of 3 which 
is formed with the higheſt Art and Skill, to out its Uſe, 
what Function it performs in the Body, what Connexion it 
with other Members ; and to compr what Influence it 
, after a wonderful manner, on different and remote Parts, 
Such a Knowledge of Anatomy ig a moſt firm Foundation, 
on which the whole Body of Medicine may ſecurely reft ; if 
this be removed, all rational Explitations in medicinal Matters, 
ſhake and give way, Practice is in Danger, and even Medicine 
itſelf falls all to Ruin. The Uſe of Anatomy in Surgery is fo 
undoubted, that hone but ſuch as are little verſed in the me- 
dicinal Art, will have the Raſhneſs to deny it. This Part of 
Medicine, in oy Mn be rightly and ſucceſsfully exerciſed, 
requires a perfeRt wiedge of the external Part, for which it 
is extremely obliged to Anatomy, and, by means thereof, may 
be tarry'd to the higheſt Perfection. Perhaps it may be doubt - 


ed by 1. 2 Phyſicians, who employ themſelves more in exer- 
5 | | 5 | 
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aug ging in ſtudying the Art, whether Anatomy promiſes 
any Advantages to us in Praftice, We muſt declare, that we 
are wholly of Opinion, that a ſolid and ſxilful Phyſician is 
principally obliged to Anatomy for theſe Qualifications ; and 
therefore can by no means be excuſed from having them. For 
the fuller Confirmation of our Aſſertion, eſpecially in this Age, 
wherein the Sciences have received ſo much Light and Im- 
provement, we ſhall, in the following Diſſertation, aſſert the 
ſefulneſs of Anatomy in Practice; in which we ſhall be a 
little prolix, that we may the better do Juſtice to ſo ncble a 
Subject, wb 
; To come immediately to the Matter in hand, we ſhall firſt 
conſider the Arguments of thoſe who are of a different Opinion 
as to the Excellenc of Anatomy, and account it of little Uſe 
in practical Medicine, Theſe People, that they may con- 
firm their Opinion, conſtitute in the human 2 10 a Nature, b 
which they mean a Soul. From this Principle they ſuppoſe 
every Motion to flow, as from its firſt Spring ; by this, all 
EffeQs produced in the Body, are diſpoſed and regulated, fince 
the Body is an Inſtrument merely paſſive, and only qualified to 
receive thoſe Motions. | | 
This Nature, or Soul, according to them, renders the Body 
ſound and vigorous, guards it againſt Diſeaſes, and expels them 
when contracted, For ſince this Nature is endued with an 
exact Knowledge of the Body, it muſt act in certain Order, 
Meaſure, Time, Degree, and Place, and for a certain End, 
ſo as to be ſufficient, not only for preſerving the Body in Health, 
but for expelling any Diſeaſe which. may happen to infeſt it, 
ſince the moſt ſavage and illiterate Nations, who neither know 
the Virtues of Herbs, nor are acquainted with any other Re- 
medics againſt Diſtempers, will ſometimes recover their loſt 
Health by the ſole Benefit of Nature. Hence they conclude, 
that the chief Duty of a Phyſician is to acquire the Know- 
ledge of the Powers, Ways, and Intentions of Nature alone, 
n Jefing the Care of the Body, becauſe it is merely paſſive. 
In Confirmation of their Opinion, they add, that Medicine had 
a Bcing, and flouriſhed too, in former Times, when Anatomy 
and natural, Philoſophy were very little cultivated ; and that the 
Art of Healing, in ſome who lived in thoſe Times, ſurpaſſed the 
Skill and Addreſs of our Days, thous the Phyſicians of thoſe 
Ages, being contented with ſimple Remedies, knew nothing 
of the medicinal Virtues of Metals and Minerals, nor the arti- 
ficial Preparations of Remedies. As for Anatomy in particular, 
in order to depreciate it, they add, that the moſt complete and 
accompliſh'd Anatomiſt, who very well underſtood all the 
Muſcles, and their Texture, would ſucceed no better in his At- 


tempts to cure them of any Diſorder, than one of the moſt 


ſuperficial Knowledge in this Part of Medicine. For it is the 
Soul which puts together the Parts of the Body, and is the 
Contriver of this wonderful Structure; and if any thing happens 
to be broken or damaged, the fame Power will take care to 
reſtore it, and ſet all things to rights, without the Help of a 
Phyſician. Since therefore theſe things are all at the Diſpoſal 
x oy Soul, Anatomy can be of no Advantage in practical 
ſic. 
laving thus propoſed the Arguments which are brought 
againſt Anatomy, we are next, according to our Method above 
declared, to vindicate the Dignity and extenſive Uſefulneſs of 
Anatomy by examining theſe Reaſons, and giving a full An- 
ſwer to all theſe Objections. Here firſt we think ourſelves 
obliged, in few Words, to explain what is meant by Nature 
among the Antients. For our Anceſtors, though, on other 
Accounts, very wiſe Perſons, and highly to be reverenced, both 
for their good Parts, and long Experience, yet in rational Medi- 
cine, and natural Knowledge, I won't ſay they were inferior 
to the Moderns, but that, for want of theſe mprovements, 
they took their Meaſures of the ſalutary Art, only from Effects 
ind Experiments. Hence it is, that in thoſe Times, the Art 
of Medicine was taught in a rude and imperfect manner, be- 
cauſe the moſt noble Branches of Learning, that of the Nature 
and Motion of Bodies, lay in a manner buried; and as for 
Chymiſtry, it was wholly unknown ; for which Reaſon, our 
Indulgence is due to the Simplicity of thoſe Ages for the many 
unaccountable Stories and idle Dreams they have left us upon 
Record. They are often talking of ſeveral Sorts of active 
Beings z they conſidered Matter as paſſive and inert; and look'd 
upon the human Body as a mere Inſtrument. The Soul, or 
ature, they ſuppoſed to be an incorporeal, wiſe Being, endu'd 
with Reaſon, and Author and Governor of all the Mations of 
the Body. Having laid this Foundation, it was neceſſary, that 
fince the Principle was obſcure and unknown, all Science and 
Demonſtration ſhould be. extremely precarious. How 
Detriment muſt reſul from hence to the Art of Medicine, and 
how great a Hindrance, on the other fide, it muſt be to the 
Improvement of the practical Part, is manifeſt from the Lights 
we have received in this 3 Age, which ſhall be further ex- 
plained. For when neither the Powers nor Effects of corporeal 
things, which yet act upon us after a wonderful manner, can 
de explain'd or demonſtrated from an unknown Principle, 
it eaſily appears in how great Darkneſs theſe Times were in- 
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volved, when ey were obliged, for the Solution of Phatno- 
mena in 1— liged 


icine; to have recourſe to an unknown Nature 


s their only Refuge. I therefore think we have good Reaſon 


to congratulate. the preſent Age, upon account of its 


bleſs'd with à ſound and rational Syſtem of Philofop oy 
, 


which we ate taught, that all Bodies, of whatever Km 

in a State of Action, and that Motion is no more than the 
Exceſs or Difference of Action and Force in any two given 
Bodies; for when two Bodies mutually reſiſt each other, and 


when the one yields to the other in Conſequence of that active 


Force, originally impreſs d upon, and communicated to them 
by the all- powerful Author of Nature, then and in that Ciſe, 
Motion is produced; and, vice verſa, when the Forces of 
Action happen to prove a preciſe Balance to each other, then 
both Bodies remain in a State of Reſt; and even thoſe very 
Motions which are moſt regularly perform'd, and carried on 
X the ftrifteſt and moſt uniform Lavrs of Order, Harmony and 

roportion, are no more than the beautiful Refult of the vari- 
ous Situations and Combinations of different Bodies mutually 
acting upon, and reſiſting each other; for tis ſurpriſing what 
conſiderable Effects may be produced only by the Situation of 


Bodies: A familiar Illuſtration of this Point may be drawn 


from the Action of the Lever; for no incorporeal exter- 
nal Principle, much leſs a certain i ſdam of Nature, where- 
by ſhe is enabled to produce Motion, is requiſite for carrying 
on the regular and orderly Motions of Bodies; but a certain 
moving Force is originally imprefs*'d upon theſe Bodies them- 
ſelves, which may be either augmented or diminiſhed accord- 
ing to their Situation and Diſpoſition. Since in Productions of 
human Art, fo wonderful and curious Effects flow only from 
the Action of Bodies upon one another, this muſt neceſſarily 
happen in a greater Degree in the Fabric of the human Body, 
that incomparable Machine, fo dzlicately form'd, and” exqui- 
ſitely finiſh'd, by the all- powerful Hand of God]; for the human 
Body muſt, in Dignity of Structure, excel all Productions of 
human Art, in the ſame Degree, that its auguſt and venerable 
Architect ſurpaſſes frail and imperfect Mortals in Grandeur, 
Power and Skill : Since this Body is a Machine, in the 
Formation of which, the richeſt Stores of infinite Art have, 
if I may be allowed the Expreflion, been exhauſted : Since 
*tis a Machine formed by the niceſt Art, and in which, 
almoſt all the Laws of Mechanics, Statics, Hydraulics, and 
Optics, take Place, a vaſt and amazing Variety of every 
Species of Motion muſt happen in it. A Phyſician muſt, for 
this Reaſon,” make it his principal Care to underſtand the Tex- 
ture of this Machine, and to know the Laws of the feveral 
Motions produced in it, whether by the Air, Aliments, or 
Medicines. When a Phyſician throughly , comprehends theſe 
things, he can ſcarcely be ignorant of the genuine Bent and 
'Fendency of Nature, but muſt plainly ſee, that ſhe is not 
only the bountiful Source of Life and Health, but that ſhe 
likewiſe governs and directs the Operation of Medicines, and 


all the ſeveral Motions that happen in the Body. When the Word 


Nature is taken in this Acceptation, as indeed it ought to be, 
then Phyſic is placed upon a true Foundation, and ftands ſecure 
upon A Rock that cannot be ſhaken by the vain Efforts of Ima- 
gination and Error, And indeed a Phyſician who, goes thus to 
work, cannot be ignorant when Nature is well difpofed, and 


- when otherwiſe; but muſt know in what Life, Health, Diſeaſes, 


and Death itſelf conſiſt; nor can the Reaſons for a right Me- 

thod of Cure, and a proper Choice of Medicines, eſcape him. 
If on the other hand, Nature ſhould, as with ſome of the 

Antients, be ſtyled Medicatrix Morborum, or The Curer e 


| Diſeaſes, then nothing more is meant, than the Body itſelt, 


adapted with ſingular Art and Contrivance, for the Production 
of certain Motions ; for by this peculiar Benefit and Aſſiſtance 
of the ſolid and fluid Parts, of which it is compoſed, as well as 
by the Qualities of the Elements and Food, it is enabled expe- 
ditiouſly to perform certain regular and ftated Motions, which 
conduce very much not only to the Preſervation of Life, but 
alſo the Removal of the Cauſes of Diſeaſes. For this Reaſon, 
that this beautiful and curious Fabric of the Body may be 
throughly known, and its minuteſt Parts diſcovered, Anatomy 
is to be carefully ſtudy'd, ſince it is the only Branch of Learn- 
ing which can ſupply us with an accurate Knowledge of its 
Structure. Beſides, the Body can neither ſubſiſt, preſerve Life, 
nor eſcape the Fury of Diſeaſes, unleſs it be guarded and forti- 
fied by external Means, ſuch as Air, Food, and Medicines ; 
and from this Circumſtance ariſes the indiſpenſable Neceſſity of 
, which is, as it were, an Affiſtant to Nature, conſiders 
and governs her ſeveral Motions, diſcovers what occafions'a 
, and what a bad State of Health, and takes care, that 
ings of hurtful Qualities be avoided: and removed from the 
Body. Ang Farr may hang © or 7 with a long and 
perous Life without the e of Phyſicians, yet the 
— arrived at that happy State without ph ES 
Phyſic itſelf, that is, without Remedies, or proper Food, and 
Regimen. How daring a Piece of Infolence muſt it then be 
toaffirm, that Nature alone is ſufficient for the Cure bf Diſeaſes, 


do 


ſince in many, both of the acute and chronical Kind, ſhe can 
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. ts little or ing without the Aid of a Phyſician? It is not 
therefore ſufficient, that the Phyſician has the Advan of 
long Practice, and great Experience; that he knows. what thi 

— Die, ofthe. poiſe Form an 

of 4 ing „or e Form a 
Manner in which. it quits the Patient ; but he muſt carefully 
weigh Circumſtances and Reaſons, and from them form his 

Judgment of Diſeaſes, foretel their Events, and take rational 
and prudent Steps for their Cure. If any one follows this Me- 
thod, he cannot. fo far 1 in the Practice of Phyſic, 
which is a Work of the higheſt Importance, as to be of no Uſe 
to the Patient; for tis abundantly plain, that a Reliance upon 
Experience alone has too often impoſed both on the Phyſi- 
cian, and the Patient; wherefore in fo great a Concurrence of 
Cauſes, tis proper to call in Reaſon and Philoſophy to our 
A ſſiſtance, that ſo the true one may be diſcovered, Hence 
ariſes the Nec of rational Medicine, which, being founded 
upon the Principles of Philoſophy, muſt of Conſequence be 

referable to that which is circumſcribed within the ſcan 
unds of Practice and Obſervation. But ſuch a Phyſic as is 
ſupported upon the Principles of Reaſon and Philoſophy, not 
only deduces and ſolves the Phænomena occurring in Practice, 
from ſure and unconteſted Priticiples, but likewiſe greatly aſſiſts 
Practice itſelf, by ſuggeſting the moſt ſalutary Maxims, for 
diſcovering a ſafe and eaſy Method of Cure. It is not indeed 
to be denied, that Phyſic drew her illuſtrious Origin from Ex- 
perience; but it muſt at the ſame time be owned, that ſhe 
received her moſt ſtriking Charms, and all thoſe Degrees of 
Beauty and Perfection, which at preſent ſet her at the Head 
of all her Sifter Arts, from Reaſon and Philoſophy. But for 
acquiring a Knowledge of this rational Medicine, Anatomy is 
abſolutely and indiſpenſably neceſſary, fince without the latter, 
the former cannot poſſibly be obtain'd: 

It muſt indeed be confeſs'd, that Anatomy does not directly 
and immediately cure the Sick ; but yet it has a happy Ten- 
dency to make the Cure proceed more ſafely and agreeably, 
than it would otherwiſe do. Celſus, in his Preface, very juſtly 
obſerves, that though there are many things which do not belong 
to the Arts themſelves, yet theſe very things prove uſeful to them, 

by quickening and improving the Genius and Taſte of the Arti/t. 

us, tho* a Contemplation of the Works of Nature may not 
form a Phyſician, yet it renders him better qualified for the 

Practice of Phyſic. In like manner, tho' Anatomy does not 
conſtitute a Phyſician, yet it proves at once an Ornament and 
an Afiſtance to him, b ſupplying him with wholſome and 
falutary Maxims, for the irection and Regulation of his 
Practice; for no Branch of Learning is of greater Uſe and 
Advantage for diſcovering Errors in Practice, applying Reme- 

dies, and giving juſt * than Anatomy is, as I ſhall 
ſhew more fully in the Courſe of this Diſſertation. 

I ſhall begin with that divine and noble Diſcovery the Circu- 
lation of the Blood ; and indeed he muſt be blind, who does 
not perceive the Clouds of Darkneſs that have been diſpell'd, 
and the glorious Light that has been ſhed upon Phyſic, by this 
celeſtial 
the human Body, we find that the Blood, and other Hu 
are continually carried through numberleſs ſmall Meanders, by 


the Vibration and Tone of the ſolid and muſcular Parts; then 


we come to know wherein Life conſiſts. We ſhall likewiſe 
be convinced of the Excellency of Anatomy, if we allow our- 
ſelves to conſider, how egregiouſly the Antients, who neglect- 
ed the Improvement of this uſeful Art, blundered in defini 
Life ; for they vainly amuſed themſelves with idle Whims — 
Conceits in thi 7 Affair, aſſerting the Cauſe of Life 
to be the Action of the Soul, or Nature, upon the Body; a vital 
Spirit; a ſmall Flame in the Heart; an innate Heat; the Tem- 
perament 1 the four Humours ; and an implanted and influencin 
2 e uſcleſs and unmeaning Dreams receiv'd a fatal 
w, and fell to the Ground at once, upon the Diſcovery of 
the Circulation of the Blood, which, ſo long as it waſhes the 
| with its perpetual Stream, affords us the Evidence of our 
Senſes for the Exiſtence of Life; for tis the bountiful Office 
of this Motion, to keep the Body ſafe and free from Cor- 
ruption, to which tis otherwiſe very much ſubject. Neither 
are we to forget, that the Life of the Body is not, properly and 
ſtrictly the Duration or Preſervation of a com 
Subſtance ;' for if this was the Caſe, and if Life was ſuſtained 
in this manner, a Stone, or a Piece of Bread, might be ſaid to 
live, ſo long as its reſpective Mixture or Compoſition remain- 
ed. Life is more 1 and accurately defined, a perpetual 
Action and Motion, by which the Body is — pre- 
ſerved from Filth and Corruption. For as Putrefaction is no 
more than an inteſtine Motion produced in the Fluids by ſome 
external Cauſe, and deſtroying the Moiſture of the Parts, ſo 
tis plain, that it can only be check'd by their internal, which 
is promoted by their ve, Motion; and this Motion won- 
derfully reſiſts the circumambient — — and its external 
Action upon the State and intimate Mixture of the 3 
for the Body is immediately expoſed to the Injuries of the Air, 


a ſoon as the fluid Particles of the Blood come to be in a 
4 


_ dible A 


iſcovery ; for when, by an accurate Inſpection of 


Compoſure of Mind, contribute alſo to this End. 
22 are diligently attended to, and Health regulated or os F, 
Meaſur ndi» 
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State of Reſt, As Medicine in ſo more eſpecially the 
ic and therapeutic Branches of * received incre- 

tages from this Diſcovery; by it we come to 
know, that nothing can be more fatal to Life, or more repugn- 
ant to Health, than thoſe things which either hinder; or in the 
leaſt diſturb the free and ſalutary Circulation of the Blocd. 
'Tis no hard Taſk to find the Reaſon, why violent Cold is fo 
prejudicial to the Body, or why Draughts of cold Liquors, 
drank by Perſons over-heated, produce Death. Hence tis like- 
wiſe plain, why polypous Concretions adhering to the Orifices 
of the Veſſels near to the Heart and Lungs, oduce ſudden 
and unexpected Death, by intercepting the Courſe of the Blood. 
From the Circulation of the Blood, we are alſo enabled to 
aſſign a Reaſon, why Poiſons prove fo fatal to the Body ; for, 
in my Opinion, they can ſcarce produce their Effects in any 
other way, than by 2 violent Spaſms in the Veſlels, 
contracting them, and fo hindering the free Courſe of the Blood 
through them. We likewiſe know from this, that all acid and 
viſcid Subſtances, as alſo too plentiful Feeding, are deſtructive 
of Health, and hurtful to the Body, becauſe, either by inſpiſ- 
ſating or augmenting the Juices, they hinder their free Circu- 
lation, and produce immediate Loſs of Health. As this is the 
Caſe, we may eaſily, from the Doctrine of the Blood's Circu- 
lation, deduce the moſt wholſome and ſalutary Rules for: the 
Preſervation of Health and Life ; for every one who is fond of 
a long and happy Life, muſt by the Benefit of this Diſcovery 
perceive, that it is his chief and principal Intereſt to preſerve 
the Circulation of his Blood uninterrupted, ſafe, and entire. 
Hence he muſt ſee the Neceſſity of abſtaining both from ſuch 
things as coagulate his Blood, and from ſuch as, by augment- 


ing its Quantity beyond a proper Degree, render it leſs fit for 


making its way through the ſeveral Veſſels of his Body. He 
ought, on the other hand, to uſe all ſuch things as have a Ten- 
dency to preſerve his vital Juices in à due State of Fluidity, 
ſuch as volatile Salts, Aromatics, and warm Inſuſions of bal- 
ſamic Herbs, by means of which, the due Motion of the Blood 
is moſt effectually preſerved, From this Diſcovery we muſt 
likewiſe perceive, that in caſe of too great an Affluence of 
Blood, its Quantity muſt be diminiſhed ; and that, in ſuch 
Caſes, Bleeding muſt not only be proper, but even prove the 
ſole and only Preſervative of Life, 
Beſides, —.— furniſhes us with abundance of Reaſ 
why Death, in Spite of all the Medicines in the World, — 
prove the Fate of every Individual; for Liſe, which is no 
more than the perpetual Motion of the Fluids, not only de- 
pends upon their due Temperament, but alſo, and that more 
— upon a certain Motion of the ſolid Parts, Now 
when old Age begins to approach, the moving Fibres gradually 
become hard, thick, and immoveable, the Pores are ſhut up, 
and the Veſſels are too full. Hence the Fibres, not being ſuffici- 
ently animated by the ſubtle nervous Fluid, become nf, inflexi- 
ble, and unfit for protruding the Blood thro” the Body, Beſides, 
when the cutaneous Pores are obſtructed, the ſeveral Excretions 
muſt of courſe be retarded, and recrementitious Filth muſt be 
accumulated in the Body; the Conſequence of which is, firſt, a 
bad Habit of Body, and, not long after, inevitable Death, If 
we reflect with a little Attention upon this Circumſtance, the 
moſt effectual Means of obtaining a long Liſe cannot fail to ſug- 
geſt themſelves to us, and convince us, that we ought to place 
our principal Care in preſerving our ſeveral Juices in a due State 
of Fluidity, leſt, thro' a Defect in that Point, the Pores ſhould 
be block d up, and the Fibres become groſs and rigid. For 
preventing this, Motion and Exerciſe are very Heber, ſince 
they are exquiſitely calculated for preſerving our Fluids in their 
due State, A pure and ſerene Air, thin and light Water, good 
ſmall Wine, Food which contains little of an carthy and com- 
pact Subſtance, and which is light, and of caſy Digeſtion, and 
hen theſe 


es, Life muſt be preſerved the longeſt that the 
tion of our Natures will admit of, Nor is frequent Phlebotomy 
to be neglected, the Uſefulneſs of which, for protracting Life, 
is ſufficiently ſhewn by the Diſcovery of the Blood Cireu- 
lation; for tis plain, that by this means Blood, which by 
reaſon of its Abundance, is become thick and flow in its Mo- 
tion, muſt be reſtored to its due and regular Courſe thro* the 
Body : Neither have we any Reaſon to be afraid of exhauſting 
this rich Fountain of Life, ſince, as Galen has obſetved, the 
Anil took whole Pounds, inſtead of Ounces, as the Mo- 
rns do, 

By the Help of Anatomy we likewiſe become acquainted with 
the formal Cauſe of Death, which, in whatever Shape it de- 
prives a Man of Life, may be diſtributed into four Claſſes ; for 
there muſt be either an Inflammation of the more noble Parts, 
ſuch as the Meninges, Lungs, Stomach, and Inteſtines ; or extra- 
vaſated Blood or Serum, a3 uſually happens in the Brain, Thorax, 
and Abdomen; ot ſome of the V iſcera muſt be corrupted ; or a 
Polypus muſt be 
obſtructing the free Circulation of the Blood. I ſay, where-cver 


Death happens, it muſt be owing to one or other of theſe * 


Caulcs, 


d among the Veſſels of the Heart or Lungs, 
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Cuuſes, as is plain from all Diſſections. And, indeed, an In- 
flammation is the Cauſe of Death in acute Diſorders; and a 
Corruption of the Viſcera, or an Extravaſation of Blood or 
Serum, produces the ſame Effect in chronical Caſes : But a Poly- 
pus is generally found to be, of all others, the moſt ſpeedy Cauſe 
of Death. "Theſe ſeveral Cauſes of Death plainly ſhew, that it 
is nothing more than a Deſtruction of the Circulation of the 
Blood. From the joint Conſideration of theſe Circumſtances, it 


follows, that he who intends to ward off Death, muſt be at due - 


Pains to prevent Inflammations of the internal Parts of his 
Body, Weakneſſes or Obſtructions of his Viſcera, and Extra- 
vaſations of his Blood and other Juices. | 
This fame Diſcovery, I mean that of the Circulation of the 
Blood, which is, without Doubt, the ſureſt Prop, and the nobleſt 
Ground-work of all Medicine, clearly accounts for the Cauſes 
of Health, and ſufficiently ſhews, that it can only be expected 
from a free and due Circulation of the Blood and Humours, and 
the ſeveral Excretions being carried on with Regularity : For 
when the Blood is carried thro' the Body in a calm, regulat, 
and uniform Manner, then the ſeveral Elements of which it 
- conſiſts, are not only duly mixed with each other, but eve 
thing that is of a recrementitious Nature, every thing that of- 
fends either in Quantity or Quality, is b t means eva- 
cuated, and drawn out of the Body. Thus all the animal 
Functions are performed, according to the Order and ſtated 
Laws of Nature ; thus Health, and thus the Vigour of Health, 
are preſerved : "Thoſe muſt therefore err, who maintain, that 
Life conſiſts in the Excretions being duly made; becauſe Life, 
even when the Excretions are . out of the Account, may 
ceaſe; and Experience proves, that many die at the very time 


their Excretions are performed. We therefore, with better 


| Reaſon, affirm that Health depends upon the Circulation of the 
Blood, which, when duly carried thro* the Body, renders the 
ſeveral Excretions regular and natural; whereas, when its 
Motion is too languid, or impair'd by any Diſeaſe, the Excre- 
tions are interrupted ; nor, indeed, can there be any Diſeaſe in 
which the Excretions do not ſuffer. We even often ſee Patients 
die, rather from the Excretions being too copious, than from 
their being deficient ; as may be obſerved in acute Diſorders, 
hectic Caſes, Dyſenteries, and other Diſeaſes of a like Nature. 
That Phyſician, therefore, acts a Part entirely conſiſtent with 
the Dignity of his Character, who, in the Cure of Diſtempers, 
has a Regard not only to the Circulation of the Blood, but alſo 
to the ſeveral Excretions, eſpecially that of "TI ranſpiration. 
Since our Fluids paſs thro* the Body very often every Day, 
and ſince indulgent Nature has every-where bountifully pro- 
vided proper Emunctories for the Excretion of the recrementi- 
tious Matter, we muſt take care, that theſe Emunctories be 
always kept open ; for by this means the Blood is rendered lim- 
id, pure, and balfamic ; and all ſuch things as are capable of 
E a Foundation for Diſeaſes, are eliminated out of the 
Body. Among the ſeveral Emunctories, which are evidently to 
be found in the Body, thoſe of the Skin, by which, as Celſus 
ſays, Tranſpiration is carried on, as it were, thro* ſo many invi- 
ſible little Holes, are the moſt conſiderable ; tor what friendly 
Offices Tranſpiration performs to the Body, and how much it 
contributes to the Preſervation of Health, may be conceived 
from this Circumſtance ; that more recrementitious Matter, 
and that too of a more virulent Quality, is diſcharged from the 
Body in this way, than by all the other Excretions together. 
Hence *tis plain, that nothing gan have a more direct and im- 
mediate Tendency to bring on Diſeaſes, than a Suppreſſion of 
the ſeveral Excretions, eſpecially that by which the Filth and 
Sordes of the Body are carried off by Tranſpiration. As this 
is the Caſe, the Practice of that Phyſician muſt be rational, 
who, when he is perfectly acquainted with the Origin of the 
Diſorder, reſtores the uſual Excretions, opens the obſtructed 
Emunctories, and diſpoſes them to afford a free and eaſy Paſ- 
ſage to the malignant and virulent Sordes : But this is moſt 
effectually brought about by means of a pretty quick and acce- 
lerated Motion in the Fluids ; which, when it happens in acute 
Diſorders, and eſpecially in Fevers, ſufficiently accounts for the 
Patient's recovering Health only by the Benefit of Nature, 
without any great Trouble to the Phyſician : For this intenſe 
Motion expels the Caule of the Diſeaſe, opens the Emunctories, 
attenuates the Humours, and ſoon reſtores perfect Health. The 
Reverſe of this happens in Diſeaſes of the chronical Kind, and 
of long Continuance, where the Motions, being luggilhly car- 
ried on, are to be accelerated by Art, and the Weakneſs of 
Nature is 2 that means to be aſſiſted. In Diſorders therefore 
of this Kind, Sudorifics, Chalybeats, Bitters, Salts, Purgatives, 
warm Baths, and mineral Waters, are of fingular Advantage 
and the Virtues of theſe Remedies, in Caſes of this Nature, are 
to be accounted for only from this, That by their quick and 
accelerated Motion they remove the Obſtructions of the Body, 
and, by reſtoring the ſeveral Excretions, reduce the Fluids to a 
natural and orderly State. The ſame Reaſon may be aſſigned, 
why Motion and Exerciſe, the Drinking of wholſome mineral 
Waters, and the Clemency of the Air and Climate, have fo 
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in carrying them off, | . 

But ſince the Antients were i of the Blood's Citeula- 
tion, we need not be much ſurpriſed, that they fell into various 
Errors in Practice; but, to paſs over others of their Blunders, 
tis well known how careful, or, to ſpeak more properly, how 
whimſical and ſuperſtitious they were in opening certain Veins, 
being groundleſsly perſuaded, that this or that particular Vein 
Was 1 or conſecrated to this or that particular Part; 
the Head, for Inſtance, the Heart, or the Liver ; and that, in 
the Diſeaſes of thoſe Parts, it was neceſſary to open their reſpe- 
ctive Veins. In Proceſs of Time, when Anatomy began to be 
improved, theſe wild Chimeras were entirely banithed ; we 
have learned, that there are two Uſes in Bleeding, that is, Eva- 
cuation and Derivation ; the former of which is ſerviceable in 
caſe of too great a Quantity of Blood, and *tis no great Mat- 


ter which Vein be opened : But, in order to make a Deriva- 


tion, we are taught to open a Vein in the upper or lower Parts 
of the Body, as the Nature and Circumſtances of the Diſorder 
ſhall require, 

From Anatomy tis alſo plain, that the four Humours, and 
their Intemperies, were, by the Antients, falſly propoſed as the 
Cauſes of Diſeaſes ; for theſe very Humours appear no-where 
in the Body, ſo that their Theory muſt, of courſe, fall to the 
Ground, ſince it was built upon a Foundation ſo precarious 
and uncertain : Hence it happened, that the principal Part of 
their Medicines conſiſted generally of ſtrong Purges, whilſt they 
ſuppoſed, that Purgatives had an electiue 9570 and idly ima- 
gined, that one was proper for purging Bile, another Melan- 
choly, and another Phlegm. And although I willingly allow, 
that one of theſe Medicines may be preferable to another, and 
orce, and removing the 
Cauſe of certain Diſtempers, yet I cannot approve of their 
Opinion, ſince it is entirely inconſiſtent with the Circula- 
tion of the Blood, from which alone the Cauſes both of Life 
and Diſeaſes are derived: For whatever Purges act ſtrongly 
and violently, muſt throw out whatever kinds of Humours 
are lodged in the Body, whether they be viſcid or bilious ; 
and, for this very Reaſon, the Antients were faulty in their 
Practice, ſince they made ſo frequent Uſe of the ſtrongeſt 
Purgatives: For in the Days of Galen, and more eſpecially 
in thoſe of Hippocrates, the more gentle Laxatives had no 
Place in Practice, but the Patients were racked with Hellebore, 
Colocynth, Scammony, Elaterium, and other Purgatives of a 
like Stamp. Yet Experience has taught us, that theſe Medicines 
are ſo far from being beneficial, that they are very noxious and 
hurtful to our Conſtitutions ; for they deſtroy the Tone, and 
impair the Strength of the Inteſtines, which are ſo neceſlary for 
the Preſervation of Life ; they diminiſh the Force and Strength 
of the Membranes by ſpaſmodic Conſtrictions, exhauſt and car- 
ry off the balſamic Bile, and diſturb the ſalutary Excretions, by 
drawing that Humour which ſhould be diſcharged through the 
Skin, from the Circumference to the Centre of the Body. Nor 
can any other Cauſe be aſſigned for this Error in Practice, than 
their Ignorance of Anatomy, which, as ſoon as ſhe rear'd her 
Head above thoſe Clouds of Darkneſs, with which ſhe had, till 
then, been incircled, detected theſe Errors, and inſtructed us 
to beware of them for the future. 

Beſides, their immenſe Number of Medicines ſufficiently 
proves, that their Practice was confuſed, and their Induſtry, in 
ſome Degree, ſuperfluous ; for what is the Deſign of ſo many 
Cordials, Hepatics, Splenetics, Uterines, Antiepileptics, An- 
thelmiuthics, and Remedies —_— to each Part of the 
Body ? What can be the End of ſuch a Multitude of Remedies, 
but to convince us, that the Phyſician, amidſt ſuch a Store of 
various Medicines, knew only Virtues and Qualities of a 
few ? For Diſeaſes are cured with a few, but well-choſe Medi- 
cines, which the Antients being ignorant of, contrived ſuch a 
cumberſome Materia Medica, under ſo many trifling and incon- 
ſiſtent Forms. It was likewiſe their Misfortune, that the richer 
and more noble Medicines were not known in their Days, ſuch 
as volatile Salts, neutral Salts, the right Uſe of Anodynes ; as 
alſo the ſeveral Preparations of Steel, Antimony, and Mercury. 
As it was their Misfortune to be ignorant of theſe I hings, they 
muſt of conſequence be very ill qualified for the Cure of chro- 
nical Diſorders ; or if they attempted a Cure in Caſes of this 
Nature, it was done by Regimen, Abſtinence, Phlebotomy, 
Frictions, Baths, Exerciſe, — of Air, and their laſt Re- 
ſource was the Knife, and Fire. The very Nature of the Cli- 
mate, in which ſome of the antient Phyſicians lived, was alſo a 
Circumſtance which very much contributed to the Cure of ſome 
Diſeaſes ; for in thoſe warm Countries, ſuch as Greece and Italy, 
Diſeaſes are not very deeply rooted, and are therefore cured with 
little Pains and Trouble: But in acute Diſorders, as Nature 
always challenges a greater Share of the Cure than Art, ſo tis 
not to be doubted but, among the Antients, theſe ſhort-lived 


Diforders have been removed by the Force of Nature, aided by 
the Temperature of the Climate, and the Clemency of the Air. 
Now that we ſtand in need of OO rs en own 19.9" 
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df a Method of Cure which is fafe, eaſy, n 


riſon of theits, is, in my Opinion, owing to our wledge of 


Anatomy; for ſince tis the principal Buſineſs of every Phyſi- 
cian to take care, that the Quantity, Temperament, and Mix- 
ture of the ſeveral Humours, be duly proportioned to the Veſ- 


ſels and _— of the Patient; and that theſe Hymours be 
* 


kept contin circulating, whilſt, at the ſame time, the Ex- 
cretions are regularly made; ſince this is the whole Buſineſs of 
a Phyſician, every one muſt ſee, how few Medicines are requi- 
ſite to anſwer theſe ſeveral Ends. 

Having thus conſidered, how uſeful a Knowledge of the 
Blood's Circulation is in Practice, I now come to take a View 
of the Advan accruing to it, from our Acquaintance with 


the Structure of ſome other Parts. The firſt I ſhall mention, is 


that common Covering of the Body, the Skin, the Texture of 
which if we underſtand, by means of Anatomy, we ſhall not 
only ſhun the Errors commonly received with regard to it, but 


likewiſe be greatly aflifted in the Cure of Diſeaſes : In the Skin 


various Veſlels, Tendons, and Nerves terminate, with which 
ſome ſmall Glands, or ſmall villoſe Bodies, are interwove, that 
the thick Serum, and the ſalt, agile, and aerial Principle, may be 
the more commodiouſly ſecreted. If a practical Phyſician right- 
ly underſtands this Structure of the Skin, which is only fit for 

Excretion of very ſmall Particles, he muſt be convinced, 
that the Pores of the Skin, deſtined for a Diſcharge of the fineſt 
Particles, muſt be very ill-adapted to carry off the viſcid and 
bilious Sordes collected in the Prime Vie. Whenever, there- 
fore, the Stomach and Inteſtines are become turgid with Hu- 
mours of this Kind, as it uſually happens in intermittent Fevers, 
Quartans, hyſteric and hypochondriac Diſorders, the Phyſician 
is carefully to avoid preſcribing all hot Medicines, and the 
ſtronger Sudorifics; for theſe, inſtead of procuring Stools, which in- 
deed ought to be done, rather make the Patient coſtive, by driving 
the Load of recrementitious Matter from the Centre to the Cir- 
cumference of the Body, and mixing it with the Maſs of Blood. 
This Practice is likewiſe to be ſhunn'd, when the Bile, in conſe- 
quence of a ſudden _ of Paſſion, has quitted its proper Cha- 
nels, and lodged itſelf in the Stomach and Inteſtines ; for if, 
being put into a Commotion by warm Medicines, it ſhould paſs 
into the Blood, it reſembles the Nature of Poiſon, produces the 
ſame deleterious Effects, and threatens the Patient with immi- 
nent Danger: In ſuch a Caſe, therefore, the Phyſician muſt, if 
he pretends to act up to the Principles of his Art, take care to 
evacuate that Load of Humours lodged in the Stomach and In- 
teſtines, by the proper Emunctories, and with the Aſſiſtance of 
gentle Laxatives. 

By this ſame Anatomical Obſervation we are taught, that this 
Me of Evacuation is leſs proper when ſaline, cauſtic, and 
ſubtile Sordes are mixed with the Blood ; for theſe ſhould have 
a way made for them thro” the Skin; the Pores are therefore, 
in ſuch a Caſe, to be kept open by a due Degree of Heat, and 

roper Medicines: And this is to be carefully attended to, in all 
Dileaſes where Sordes of this Kinds are offenſive, as Eryſipelas, 
Itch, Purple Fever, Petechical Fever, Small-pox, Meaſles, 
and Gout, eſpecially if the Puſtules are ſtruck back into the 
Body. All theſe Thin plainly ſhew a Phyſician, who ought 
to be the Aſſiſtant of Nature, that nothing can better qualif 
him for being ſo, than a Re of Anatomy; but — 
the Skin is, upon account of the Nerves and Tendons which 
terminate in it, of a very quick and exquifite Senſation, and 
conſequently very eaſily conſtricted, a Phyſician ought to guard 
againſt all thoſe things which contract the Pores, and prevent a 
free and wholſome Tranſpiration. This is principally to be 
regarded in Diſeaſes where the Blood abounds with impure 
and faltiſh Recrements ; and all poſſible Care is to be taken, 
that the ſharp and noxious Matter, which ſhould be diſcharged 
thro' the Skin, be not imprudently ſtruck back into the Body, 
and Maſs of Blood: For this Realon we are to avoid cold and 
moiſt Applications, Ointments, Plaiſters, and whatever may 
contract the Skin; but this Caution is particularly neceſſary in 
puſtular Diſorders, ſuch as Itches, Gout, ſcald Heads, Lepro- 
ties, Eryſipelas ; and alſo in critical Sweats, leſt by the raſh 
Uſe of theſe things we precipitate the Fate of the Patient. 
Next to the Skin the Fat preſents itſelf, from an accurate 
Contemplation of which, the practical Phyſician muſt likewiſe 
receive Advantages, that will more than counterbalance his 
Toil in the Reſearch ; for as this Subſtance is laid thicker upon 
ſome Parts of the Body than others, fo, by this very Circum- 
ſtance, it points out to us the true Method of applying external 
Remedies, or, as we commonly call them, Topics. us, for 
Inſtance, the Perſon' who applies external. Medicines to his Hi 
or Thigh, in order to remove the Agonies of Sciatic Pains, will 
find his Expedient attended with very little Succeſs ; becauſe the 
Abundance of the Fat, and the Thickneſs of the Muſcles, pre- 
vent, in a t meaſure, the Medicines from reaching the Part 
affected. Nor will he act more rationally, who, in order to 
cure the Diſorders of his Stomach, applies Plaſter to his Ster- 
num or Abdomen ; becauſe, in theſe Parts, ſuch Remedies pro- 
duce very little Effect on account of the Fat, with which the 
3 covered. (It is neceſſary to remark here, that tbo 
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Hoffman may be right in the 1 upon this SubjeR, yet, with 
reſpeet to Applications to the Hips, 4m. and I Eee 
rience manifeſtly contradifts him, fince there are Topics which 
exert conſiderable E fecti when 1 te theſe Parts. Our Au- 
ther here, in defending Theory, which rendered extreme 
uſeful, has given us an Inftance of its Te thro* t 
/bneſs and Self- ſufficiency of human Wiſdom. In Phileſophy, 


as well as Divinity, we am ſubjet? to arrogate to our ſelves ſupreme . 


Knowledge, and, in conſequence of that, raſbiy to deny the Exi/t- 
ence 0 Things and E 2 unleſs we can waged them, — 
concerve in what manner they are brought about; whereas Nature, 
or its all-powerful Author, has ways of aiting to which we are, 
at preſent, . and Reſources with which we are utterly 
unacquainted. ) e therefore learn from the Principles of Ana- 
. 1 that in applying Topics, ſuch Parts of the Body muſt be 
e 


n as are covered with the ſlendereſt Muſcles, and the ſmall- 


eſt tity of Fat. For this Reaſon, the nervous and tendi- 
nous Parts are, of all others, the moſt r; ſuch as the Soles 
of the Feet, the Palms and Wriſts of the Hands, the Temples, 
and the Nape of the Neck. Medicines of this Kind may be 
alſo applied, with Advantage, under the Arm-pits, and to the 
Hollows of the Hams ; from which Parts their Virtues are ſen- 
ſibly diffuſed thro* all the Body. When therefore, in caſe of 
too great a Heat and Fervor, the Body is to be cooled, it is pro- 
per to apply, to the above-mentioned Parts, Liquors that are 
ſomewhat acid, and gently repreſſing; for, by the Uſe of theſe, 
the Body is ſurpriſingly ref ed. "The ſame Practice is to be 


followed in allaying Spaſms in Fevers, in which Caſe alſo cor- , 


roborative and ſubaſtringent Plaiſters may, with Succeſs, be 
| to the Nape of the Neck, the Temples, and the Wriſts: 
t when the nervous Syſtem is to be ſtrengthened, *tis proper, 
now-and-then, to warm and cheriſh the Rove of the Neck; 
and the Sutures of the Head, with mild and balſamic Corrobo- 
ratives. When the Force of the languid and unactive Nerves 


is to be excited, or a viſcid Humour to be diſlodged from ſome 


particular Part, the Intention is beſt anſwered by Veſicatories, 
applied to the N 
an Itch, which Diſorders are often happily carried off by a ſea- 
ſonable Salivation, it is moſt ſafely raiſed by applying mercurial 
Ointments to the Arm-pits. | 
An accurate Knowledge of the Structure of the Navel will 
alſo qualify a Phyſician for the Application of Topics, with equal 
Prudence and Succeſs ; for tis known, that the Linea Alba is 
contiguous to the, Navel, which, of itſelf, is a Part moſt 
ſenſible of Impreſſions: In this Linea Alba many conſiderable 
Tendons centre; ſo that tis plain, that Part mult be endowed 
with a very quick and exquiſite Senſe, and therefore have a 
Conſent with the whole Body ; for 'tis very remarkable, that 
all the nervous Parts of the Body, if ſtrongly irritated, or other- 
wiſe affected, do at the ſame time put the whole Body into a 
Commotion, by reaſon of the mutual and uninterrupted Con- 
neCtion of the — diſperſed up and down it: For this Rea- 
ſon we are not to wonder, if Medicines applied to the Navel 
do not confine their Efficacy to that particular Part, but convey 


it to the moſt diſtant and remote Quarters of the Body, by means 


of the many conſiderable Nerves which run thro* the Navel. 
Thus tis known, from a celebrated Family Experiment, that 
the Quantity of a Nut, of freſh Butter, applied to the Navels 
of Children, procures them Stools : And if Worms are lodged 
in the Inteſtines, if the Navel is anointed with Bull's-gall inſpiſ- 
ſated with the Ointment of Sow-bread, and mixed with Oil 
of Colocynth, it ſtimulates the Inteſtines to expel the Worms, 
In the convulſive Colic, which is indeed a very terrible Diſor- 
der, the Agonies of Pain are ſurpriſingly allay'd by anvinting 
the Navel with a few Grains of Civet. Nor is leſs Relief to be 
expected in a Suppreſſion of Urine, from carefully anointing the 
Navel with Oil of Turpentine; for the Diſcharge of the Urine 
will be wonderfully promoted by that means, ſince the Umbili- 
cal Arteries adhere to the Sides of the Bladder. 

The Diſeaſes of the internal Parts, and the moſt proper Me- 
thods of curing them, muſt be made known to us by conſider- 
ing their Situations, and the ſeveral Parts where they are placed: 
Thus we know, that the Stomach is inclined to the Left Side, 
and that its upper Orifice adheres to the Spina * whereas its 
inferior Orifice is covered with the Scrobiculum Cordis. From 
this Circumſtance it is very plain, that the moſt intenſe Pain, 
which has erroneouſly got its Denomination from the Heart, 
proceeds entirely from the Stomach ; and that the Seat of a Car- 
dialgia, as is groundleſsly thought, is not in the Left, but rather 
in the Right Side of the Stomach : For leaving the Seat of the 
Pain, which is under the Scrobiculum Cordis, entirely out of the 
Quettion, this appears plainly from this Cireumſtance, that the 
Bile, which frequently excites the Pain, lies nearer to the Right 
than to the Left Orifice : Hence thoſe, who labour under Ob- 
ſtructions of the Liver, are moſt frequently troubled with this 
Diſorder. Now when the Pain er has reached the very 


Back, the Left Mouth or Orifice muſt alſo inevitably ſuffer: 


Anatomy therefore teaches us, that, in this Caſe, Plaiſters, ſpi- 


rituous Subſtances, Balſamics, and ſuch things as are calculated 
for * the Stomach, and allaying Pain, are to be 
5 


externally 


of the Neck. Laſtly, in a Lues Venerea, or 
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ekternally applied to the Scrobjculum Gra, and the Left Side 


under the falſe Ribs, From Anatomy we alſo learn, that this 
Diſorder is moſt effectually relieved by ſuch Medicines as cor- 
rect the Acrimony of the Humours, and diſcuſs Flatulencies. 
Beſides, becarſe the Stomach, as Anatomy teaches us, lies under 
the Diaphragm, it often happens, that its being inflated produces 
the greateſt Uneaſineſs, Difficulty of breathing; in which 
Caſe, the Phyſician, who is ignorant of Anatomy, would com- 
mit an egregious Blunder, if he preſcribed ſweet and emollient 
Pectorals, imagining the Cauſe of the Diſorder to reſide in the 
Lungs ; whereas the Cauſe itſelf, which is a thick Phlegm, and 
an Inflation, ought rather to be taken away, and the Spaſins of 
the Stomach ſhould be removed ; both-which are often happily 
effected by gentle Emetics and Laxatives. 

The Situation of the Colon, and its ſinuous Structure, of 
which the Antients were ignorant, by reaſon of their Neglect 


of Anatomy, has ſo deceived them, and even ſome of the Mo- 


derns, that they aſcribed to a Fault of the Spleen, thoſe Tu- 
mours; eſpecially of the Left Side, which, in Hypochondriacal 


. Caſes, proceed from a Flatus, and Ordure pent up in the Fold- 


ings of the Colon. If theſe Men had learn'd, that the Spleen 
lay under the Diaphragm, and that it was nearer to the Spine, 
they might have eaſily ſhunn'd fo palpable an Error. For ' tis 
well known, that the Pains, the parching Heats, and the Tu- 
mours, under the falſe Ribs of Hypochondriac Perſons, appear 
rincipally in the Left Side, Add to this, that the Spleen has a 
2 exquiſite Senſation; and by reaſon of its Bulk, the Circum- 
ftance Which generally renders it troubleſome, excites a very 
heavy and fixed Pain, whereas in Hypochondriac Diſorders we 
obſerve, that the Pain is intenſe, but ſoon goes off, As this is 
the Caſe, tis plain, that in the Cure of that Diſeaſe, carmina- 
tive Clyſters, which dilute the Acrimony of the Humours, and 
defend the nervous Membranes of the Colon, are deſervedly 
preferable to all others. In this Caſe Carminative Plaiſters are 
not to be neglected, which, when apply'd to the Left Side, 
ſtrengthen the Tone of the Colon, and afford ſurpriſing Relief. 

Another Diſorder, which draws its Origin alſo from the Co- 
lon, ſometimes perplexes the Phyſician who is ignorant of Ana- 
tomy; for it ſometimes happens, that a violent Pain fuddenly 
ariſes near the Coſta of the Right Ilium, accompanied with an 
obſtinate Conſtipation of the Bell y. The Cauſe of this Diforder 
is this: The Beginning of the Colon is fituated there, and con- 
ſiſts of very ſtrong Ligaments and Membranes, that ſo it may the 
more ſpeedily protrude the Fceces upwards. But when, in Per- 
ſons that are redue'd by the Violence of ſome Diſeaſe, the Tone 
and Strength of this Inteſtine are impair'd, Flatuoſities and 
Feces retain'd in it diſtend it, reſemble a Tumour, and ſubj 
the Patient to the moſt excruciating Agonies. The Cauſe then 
of this Diſorder plainly demonſtrates, that in this Caſe the only 
things which can afford Relief are Cataplaſms of Carminative 
Seeds and Herbs; and that tis likewiſe very proper to waſh the 
Inteſtines with oily Clyſters ; for when theſe arrive at the Be- 

inning of the Colon, they powerfully ſoften the indurated 
ceces, and by that means forward their Expulſion. 

Violent Pains often ariſe about the Navel, which, being 
really in the Ilium, are, by ſome Phyſicians, who are ignorant 
of Anatomy, erroneouſly taken for Colics. "This Diſorder is 
certainly very frequent, but it was till more ſo in the Days of 
Hippocrates, who often makes mention of it, but never of a 
Colic; which ſeems to be owing to this, that on account of 
the Salubrity of the Grecian Climate, Colics, as well as Hypo- 
chondriac Diſorders, were not frequent. Tis therefore highl 

roper, that in the Cure of this Diſeaſe we ſhould know the 
Lituation, of the Inteſtines, left we ſhould otherwife apply Me- 
dicines to no Purpoſe. For'tho* in Colics Clyſters are very 
proper, yet *tis very plain they do. little Service in the Iliac 


- Paſſion, ſince they never reach beyond the Valve of the Colon. 


*Tis therefore in vain to have recourſe to Clyſters for the Cure 
of this Diſcaſe ; we are rather to uſe Plaiſters and Ointments 
externally, and internally Oil of ſweet Almonds, mixt with 
Oil of Aniſe. | 

In this Caſe alſo nervous Medicines, and Preparations of 
Caſtor, are very properly uſed, becauſe they wonderfully miti- 
gate the Violence of the Spaſms. (See ILtaca Pass10, where 
the Reaſons will be given why emollient Clyfters are uſeful in this 
045. tho“ they ſhould not paſs the Valve of the Colon). 

e who is acquainted with the Situation of the Inteſtinum 
Rectum, and its cloſe Connection with the Bladder, muſt per- 
ceive the Reaſon why a Difficulty in making Water, eſpecially 
if it proceeds from a Wound, or the Stone, is always accompa- 
nied with a Teneſmus, and very often with a Prolapſus Ani. 
The Phyſician who knows the Situation of this Iateſtine, will 
alſo be able to aſſign a Reaſon, why, in a Teneſmus, the Bladder 
is reciprocally ſtimulated to diſcharge its Contents, In ſuch a 
Caſe therefore tis carefully to be inquir'd into, whether the 
Fault lies in the Bladder, or in the Inteſtinum Rectum, leſt 
whilſt the Cauſe is unknown, the Cure ſhould miſ for 
Remedies would be very improperly apply'd to the r, if 
the Inteſtinum Rectum ſhould happen to be the Scat of the Diſ- 
500er a 
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It is Equally neteſſary to conſider the Situation of the Bladder 
which is placed in the very Boſom or upper Part of the Pelvis. 
and is join'd to the Or Pubis. A numerous and manifeſt Series 
of fleſhy Fibres run it, by the Contraction of which the 
Urine is diſcharg'd, and which bei in diſtended by too 
great a Quantity of Liquor in the er, their Elaſticity is 
1 deſtroy'd, and the Urine ſuppreſſed. Hence we 
earn, that be relieving this Diſorder, we muſt apply to the 
Region of the Pubis ſuch Medicines as ſtimulate the Fibres to a 
Contraction, that ſo the Efflux of the Urine may be reſtored. 
For anſwering this Intention, ſome Oils are very proper, ſuch 
as Oil of Scorpions, and Juniper, Gatlick alſo, roaſted Onions, 
and other Medicines, which have a Tendency to raiſe and 
ſtrengthen the weakened Tone of the Bladder. { 
The Courſe of the Ureters is towards the Bladder, and paſ- 
fing in an oblique Direction over the Pſoas Muſcles, are inſerted 
into its poſterior Part. "Theſe, I mean the Ureters, conſiſting 
of muſcular and tendinous Fibres, muſt neceſſarily be violently 
irritated by Stones falling down into them, and remaining there. 
That the Phyſician may alſo receive Advantage fqpm this Anato- 
mical Obſervation, it will not be amiſs to inform him, that in 
this Caſe he is carefully to avoid preſcribing Oils of Juniper and 
Turpentine, Balſam of Sulphur, and all Medicines that are of a 
forcing Nature, becauſe in this Diſorder *tis his Bufineſs to 
relax the Parts contracted by the Violence of the Spaſms ; for 
which Reaſon he will, with more Advantage, have recourſe to 
the expreſs'd Oils, ſuch as Oil of ſweet Almonds, Nutmegs ; 
Oil of white Lillies, Scorpions, Poppy-ſeeds, Caraway, and 
others ; for theſe, when apply'd to the Region of the Loins and 
Ureters, ſurpriſingly aſſwage the Pains produced by this Cauſe. 
The like Advantages in curing Diſeaſes low from conſider- 
ing that exquiſite Congeries of Nerves, that Variety of Arte- 
ries, Veins and 'Tendons, which are interwove with the Me- 
ſentery about the laſt Vertebra of the Back, and firſt of the- 
Loins ; for hence we may reaſonably conjecture, that the in- 
tenſe Pain which ſeizes People in the Beginning of Intermit- 
ting Fevers, in the Small-Pox, in the Meaſles, in the Hyſteric 
Paſſion alſo, and other acute Diſorders, does not ariſe — 
Stone in the Kidneys, as is generally thought, but from the 
Congeries of Nerves in the Meſentery : For if theſe be diſ- 
tended or vellicated by Flatulencies, or Blood ſtagnating in the 
Inteſtines, there immediately ariſes a Pain in the Spina Dorſi. 
I onee knew a Phyſician very ſucceſsful in curing this Diſeaſe, 
who for that Purpoſe very often uſed Plaiſter of Frog"s-ſpawn, 
with Oil of Henbane and Camphire. On the other hand, nar- 
cotic aſtringent Remedies, and Lead-phaſters, inſtead of afford- 
ing Relief, rather haſten the Deſtruction of the Patient. I have 
alfo often obſerved, that ſuch Applications, when uſed with a 


View to check the menſtrual Diſcharge, nut only reftrain'd, 


but entirely ſtopp'd it, to the great Prejudice of the Patient, 
the Blood being by theſe Means forc'd upon other Parts. 

I now come to take a Survey of the genuine Structure of the 
Viſcera, that we may thence fee how ufeful the Knowledge of 
Anatomy is in the Practice of Phyſic. To begin therefore with 
the Lungs, tis fufficiently evident, that ſince they are com- 
poſed of mere Veſſels, they muſt abound with Blood; for innu- 
merable Branches of Veſlels, winding in a great many various 


Directions, paſs thro* them, and thro' the Whole of their Courſe 


embrace the Bronchia. The Pulmonary Artery alſo, by which 
the Blood is convey'd from the Right Ventricle of the Heart into 
the Lungs, appears to be larger than the Aorta itſelf. Beſides, 
the Pulmonary Vein ſends ſo many wonderful and curious 
Branches thro* them, that if melted Wax is infeRed into theſe 
Branches, a very conſiderable Number of them may be ſeen. 
This may furniſh us with an Argument, that the Diſeaſes of 
the Lungs proceed principally from a Stagnation of the Blood, 
and a Prevention of its free Circulation thro' them. This is. 
confirmed by a Spitting of Blood, a Peripneumony, a Pleuriſy, 
2 Phthiſis, and all the fatal Train of Diſeaſes which prey up- 
on the Lungs, 

If we allow thefe Conſiderations their due Weight, we muſt 
evidently ſee, that in Diſorders of the Lungs Phlebotomy not 
only affords Relief, but is abſolutely neceſſary, both for the 
Cure and Preſervation of the Patient. Hence we ſee with how 
great Propriety all thoſe Medicines are preſcribed in Diſeaſes of 
the Lungs, which diſſolve and attenuate the Blood lodg'd in 
them. beſt and moſt effectual Remedies of this Claſs are 
warm Infuſions of Herbs that are balſamic, and contain a ſub- 
tile nitrous Salt. Tis hence alſo plain to a Demonſtration, 
that in Diſorders of the Lungs nothing can be more hurtful 
and pernicious, than aſtringent Acids, Styptics, viſcid Sub- 
ſtances, and all ſuch Medicines as retard the free Courſe and 
Circulation of the Blood; and becauſe the Aſpera Arteria enters 
the Lungs, and is itſelf lin'd with a nervous Membrane, alt 
acid and ſharp Subſtances are therefore to be avoided, as hurt- 


ful in Diſorders of the Breaſt ; for theſe not only draw too 


ta Quantity of Blood to the Part affected, which is already 
ben full, but, which is ſtill worſe, ſtop the Motion and Cir- 
culation of the Blood. | 
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It now remains, that we take a View of the StruQture of the 
Liver, which, of all the Viſcera, abounds moſt with Blood, 
and preſents us with various Veſlels, the preciſe Number of 
which 'tis no eaſy Taſk to determine: Even the very Glands 
which are found in the Liver, are no more than the numberlefs 
Branches of Veſſels, which, ariſing from the Vena Porte and 
Jena Cava, farm themſelves into membranous Cells of an oval 
Figure, as has been ingenioully obſerv'd by Lienſſons, in his 

' Treatiſe De novo Yaſorum Sy/?emate ; for the Glands of the Li- 
ver ſecrete the Bile, which is collected from various lit- 
tle Veſſels interwoven with, and adbering to one another. 

Now if we conſider, that the Liver is furniſh'd with the 
greateſt Part of its Blood from the Spleen, the Omentum, the 
Stomach, the Inteſtines, and other Contents of the Abdomen, 
dy means of the Vena Porte, and that this Vein is deſtitute of 
a Pulſe to propel its Contents forwards, we ſhall be at no Loſs 
to conceive why the Liver ſhould be very obnoxious to Stagna- 
tions of the Blood, and all the diſmal Train of Conſequences 
that follow it; for Obſtructions of the Veſſels, Infartiogs, In- 
durations, and moſt chronical Diſorders, are the Reſults of a 
weak and languid Circulation of the Blood thro* the Liver; 
for if a Paſſage is deny'd the Blood thro' the Vena Porte, and 
the Vena Cava, it returns to the Viſcera whence it came, and 
is deriv'd to the Spleen, the Pancreas, the Meſentery, and 
other Parts. By this means it happens, that, ſo long as it 
lodges there, it diſtends the Veſlels, and — ſtimulating the 
nervous Membranes occaſions various Spaſmodic Diſorders, and 
Obitructions. Upon this Occaſion the Lymph is extravaſated, 
and hence ariſe Tumours, Piles, Vomitings of Blood, the 
Morbus Niger mentioned by Hippocrates, and a numerous 
Train of fuch-like Diſorders : That theſe may be ex- 
pell'd from the Body, the prudent Phyſician informs himſelf 
from Anatomy, that the clyef Intention of Cure conſiſts in ren- 
dering the Motion of the Blood thro the Liver free and eaſy. 
In Gaſes of this Nature therefore, Mineral Waters, warm 
Baths, wholſome Waters liberally drank, all Bitters likewiſe, 
ſaline Subſtances, fix'd neutral Salts, and in a Word all ſuch 
things as attenuate the Blood, ſtrengthen the Solids, and reſtore 
the Blood, to its uſual Circulation, are of Service, And when 
the Blood accumulated in too great Abundance; which is often 
the Caſe, proves hurtful, we may eaſily imagine, that Phle- 
botomy muſt be proper and beneficial, becauſe by means of it 
the too great Quantity of Blood which diſtreſs'd the Patient, 
by rr" we th his Veſſels, and breeding Obſtructions, is happily 
diminiſhed. 

Beſides, by Anatomy we diſcover, that the Liver adheres 
to the Diaphragm, which particular Structure, like all the other 
Works of the ſupreme Creator, was deſign'd to anſwer a 
noble and im t End, which is, that by the frequent 
Motion of the Diaphragm in Reſpiration, the Liver, which 
adheres to it, might be agitated and put into Motion; and by 
that means the languid Motion of the Blood quickened and 
accelerated ; which is a ſure Proof, that in Diſeaſes of this 

Kind, Motion is a proper Remedy, and that for this Reaſon, 
Exerciſe, Walking, Riding, and other Species of Motion, are 
deſervedly preſcribed, If we farther conſider, that the Hzmor- 
rhoidal Veſſels, which are extended longitudinally upon the 
Colon and Inteſtinum Rectum, are at a vaſt Diſtance from the 
Trunk of the Vena Porte, and that all perpendicular Aſcents, 
as they are called, are performed with Difficulty, we muſt 
eaſily perceive, that ſince the Blood paſſes with Difficulty thro? 
the Mon Portz, and the Viſcera of the Abdomen, it muſt 
readily ſtagnate, and, having burſt the Veſſels, eſpecially if the 
Patient is ſeiz'd with Spaſms, flow from the Mouths of the 
Veins. Hence it muſt be proper in Diſorders of this Kind to 
corroborate the ſolid Parts, to reſtore the Motion of the Blood 
by Diluents, and to abſtain from ſmart Purges, aloetic Prepa- 
parations and Afſtringents ; for theſe, by irritating the Inteſti- 
num Rectum, render this Diſcharge, which is ſometimes ſalu- 

and wholſome, hurtful and injurious, 

| ving ſaid enough of the Liver, I now proceed to take a 
View of the Uterus, a perfect Knowledge of which is of vaſt 
in the Cure of thoſe Diſeaſes which are peculiarly 

incident to the Female Sex. The Uterus, according to the 
Diſcoyeries of Anatomy, is likewiſe one of thoſe Viſcera which 
contains Blood, and which, beſides its muſcular and fibrous 
Subſtance, has a conſiderable Number of winding Veſſels carried 
to it from the Hypogaſtric and Spermatic Veſſels. Now ſince 
theſe Veſlels are in various Places interwoven with and adhe- 
rent to each other, it muſt neceſſarily happen; that the Bload, 
eſpecially when in too great a Quantity, muſt, by reaſon of 
theſe winding Canals, make its way, in a languid manner, 
thro* this Part. Hence we may reaſonably conclude, that if 
the Blood ſtagnates there, and is not duly teturn'd thro' the 
crooked Windings of the Veins, V terrible Diſorders muſt 
enſue; for hence, asArom a fruitful e, proceed Eftulions 
of Blood, viſcid Concretions of Blood, commonly known by 
the Name of Polypuſes, and innumerable other Diſorders. 
Hence likewiſe proceed frequent Miſcarriages 3 hence Dropſics, 
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Tumours, Cachexics, Obſtruchons, and all the Train of Diſ- 
orders | gar to the Female Sex. 5 

As this is the Caſe, we nuy reaſonably maintain, that in 
theſe Diſorders all ſuch things as retard the Motion of the 
Blood are carefully to be avoided, ſuch as Acids, Styptics, and 
Aſtringents, becauſe theſe Diſorders are exaſperated and in- 
creaſed by ſuch Medicines. Thoſe Medicines, on the other 
hand, are proper, which render the Blood fluid, florid, and 
ſuſceptible of an eaſy Motion. Such Remedies are likewiſe 
proper as ſtrengthen the ſolid Parts, that ſo the vital Juices may 
the more ſpeedily convey their benign and n 
thro” the whole Body; to this Claſs belong Baths, volatile 
oily Salts, and balſamic Bitters; which Medicines, if uſed be- 
times, and with proper Caution, afford fin Relief in the 
above-mentioned Difardens. Allow me alſo to recommend 
Phlebotomy, which is an excellent Preſervative againſt Abortion, 
and other Diſorders peculiar to that Sex. | 
I now come to conſider how beneficial a ſtrict and anatomi- 


cal Knowledge of the Structure of the Spleen is in the Practice 
of Phyſie. D. Spigelius long ago obſerved, and Ruyſch, the 
Glory and nt of our own Age, has proved by ſeveral 


Experiments, that the Spleen is compoſed of a vaſt Number of 
Vellels, Veins and Arteries, which has induced ſome of the 
Moderns to think it almoſt a vaſcular Subſtance, and, as it were, 
a ſanguineous Gland. Hence we eaſily ſee, that the 
was originally deſign'd for attenuating the thick Blood convey” 
to it, that ſo it might be tranſmitted in a purer and more flori 
State to the Liver. Theſe Circumſtances being diſcovered, we 
cannot fail to perceive what Injuries muſt enſue to Health from 
its being obſtructed, becoming tumid, or ſtuffed with Blood; 
* theſe means a thick and viſcid Blood is from it con- 
vey'd to the other Parts, which, whilſt it paſſes with Difficulty 
through the narrow Parts of the Veſſels, ſettles in thera, and 
becomes the Source of various Diſorders. Hence tis to be ob- 
ſerved in Practice, that in Diſorders of this Kind, no Medicines 
are either ſo powerful, or ſo ſpeedy in their Effects, as thoſe 
which at.cnuate the Blood, open the Veſſels, remove Obſtru- 
ctions, and ſtrengthen the Tone of the Solids 3 for by theſe the 
languid Motion of the Blood is augmented, and its Circulation 
carried on without Interruption” For attenuating viſcid Blood 
therefore, the plentifu} drinking of wholſome Water is very 
per; and the Reaſon is plain, why warm Baths, and Migeral 
aters, are not only uſeful, but of all other Remedies the moſt 
ſovereign in Diſorders of this Kind. Now as the Circulation 
of the Blood is aſſiſted by the Tone of the ſolid Parts, and ay 
this Tone is proportionably deſtroy'd by the Diſtention of the 
Veſſels, it plainly follows, that 2 Aſtringents, ſuch as 
Chalybeats, and what we commonly call Splenetics, are not to 
be neglected in Diſorders of this Nature. |; 
Among the Number of ſanguineous Viſcera we may juſtly 
reckon the Kidneys, the Knowledge of whoſe Structure, as tis 
highly uſeful in Practice, deſerves our moſt attentive Conſider- 
ation; for the Secretion of the faltiſh Serum depends entirely 
upon the free Circulation of the Blood thro” the Kidneys. Now 
that this Circulation is naturally very expeditiouſly performed, 
may be proved by two Arguments: Firſt, the emulgent Arteries 
are not far diſtant from the Heart, near which the Sy/tole of 
the Arteries is very ſtrong. Secondly, the Fluids taken into 
the Stomach are very quickly diſcharged by the Bladder. This 
incipally happens upon drinking warm Liquors, ſuch as Small- 
r, —. Infuſions of Tea, and Paul's Betony, after plentiful 
Draughts of which, the Urine is very ſoon diſcharged in great 
Plenty, All the Diſorders then incident to the Kidneys, ſuch 
as Exulcerations, Inflammations, Paroxyſms of the Stone, 
Suppreſſions, immoderate Fluxes of Urine, proceed from a 
Stagnation of the Blood. Hence the Phyſician may learn, that 
too great a Quantity of Blood, or a Plethora; is the Cauſe of 
theſe Diſorders ; — that Phlebotomy muſt of Conſequence be 
very proper for the Relief of the Patient, and the Removal of 
the Diſeaſe. Hence we are alſo 1 that warm Baths, 
Mineral Waters, warm Infuſions of Paul's Betony, and Ground- 
ivy, and all other Medicines which attenuate coagulated Blood, 
are beneficial in Diſorders of the Kidneys. if 
The membranous Parts of the Body likewiſe claim our par- 
ticular d, ſince; being endow'd with a moſt quick and 
exquiſite Senſe, *tis of vaſt Importance for the Phyſician to un- 
derſtand their Structure. The Viſcera then, which incipally 
conſiſt of Membranes, are the Stomach, the O gus, the 
Inteſtines, and the Bladder, Now we learn from Anatomy, 
that ſuch Parts as conſiſt of Membranes, contain little Blood; 
but that they are furniſhed with a great many Branches of 
Nerves, and fleſhy Fibres, that ſo they may both contract and 
dilate themſelves. For theſe Reaſons they are very ſubjo&t to 
Spaſms ; Hence the Blood, flowing flowly thro' the compreſs'd 
and. obſtructed Veins, ny ſtagnates, and produces the moſt 
fatal Diſorders ; for from this Cauſe we find the moſt dangerous 
Inflammations ariſe, becauſe the nervous Parts, on account of 
their incredible Connection and Communication with one an- 
other, at once uritate and affect the whole nervous 2 
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that a Complication of very terrible Symptoms are generally 
obſerved to accompany ſuch Diſorders, as acute Fevers, 
Watchings, Loathing of Food, Heat of the internal, and 
Coldneſs of the external Parts, Reſtleſſneſs, Convulſions, and 
in ſome Degree Loſs of Reaſon. Hence it likewiſe follows, 
that the more noble and valuable the Part affected is, the more 
terrible and dangerous the Inflammation ought to be judged ; 
and that the Endeavours of the Phyſician to procure a ſpeedy 
and ſcaſonable Relief, ought to bear a direct 3 to the 
Weakneſs and Danger of his Patients. This I heory plainly 
demonſtrates, that, in order to protect the Body againſt the 
violent Aſlaults of ſuch a Diſorder, all thoſe Remedies are 
proper, which preſerve the Tone and Strength of the ſolid Parts, 
and are neither too aſtringent, nor too relaxing; among which 
I cannot help recommending nervous Medicines, temperate 
Balſamics, warm Infuſions of Herbs, volatile oily Salts, alexi- 
pharmic Eflences, &c. In caſe of a Plethora, or too great a 
Quantity of Blood, Phlebotomy is alſo neceſſary ; and all Pur- 
gatives, Emetics, Styptics, and Opiates, are to be avoided, 
Acids in Food, viſcid Subſtances, and ſuch as induce a Coldneſs 
of the Body, arc likewiſe to be ſhunn'd, becauſe, by ſtimu- 
lating the Fibres into Spaſms, they augment the Diſorder. 
But the Importance and Largeneſs of the Stomach calls upon 
me to ſay ſomething particular upon its Structure; one Pecu- 
liarity of which is, that, in the ſuperior Cavity of its Left Part, 
the Blood-veſſels are defended with a very thin Membrane, 
whilſt at the ſame time their canous and villous Membranes are 
extremely lender in the ſame Place. Hence a Reaſon may 
plainly be aſſigned, why, in Hypochondriac Diſorders, and Ob- 
ſtructions of the Spleen, theſe Veſſels, being diſtended with 
Blood, ſhould be eafily burſt, the Conſequence of which is, a 
plentiful Effuſion of Blood from the Mouth. "Theſe Vomit- 
ings of Flood are alſo very common to Women, for no 
other Reaſon than that the Blood, which ſhould have been car- 


ried off by the menſtrual Diſcharge, is retained ; and being 


convey'd to the Stomach, firſt diſtends, and then burſts theſe 
Veſiels. Moreover, the Bottom of the Stomach, and its infe- 
rior Orifice, together with the Duodenum, are cover'd with a 
very thick and villous Coat, which covers the nervous ſenſible 
Coat ; ſo that we have no great Reaſon to wonder why theſe 
Parts of the Inteſtines are endow'd with a leſs exquiſite Senſe 
than others, ſince Anatomy demonſtrates, that the latter are 
entirely deſtitute of the above-mentioned Coat. This plainly 
appears to be the noble Reſult of exquiſite Contrivance, and 
unerring Wiſdom ; for 'tis without Doubt intended to hinder 
the Bile and Aliments, which are principally lodged in theſe 
Parts, from irritating this nervous Coat, and thereby proving 
prejudicial to Health. Hence we may lay this down as a Rule 
in Practice, that faline Purges, and gentle Openers of the 
Belly, are of no Uſe in Diſorders where a Load of acid or 
bilious Matter is lodg'd in the Bottom of the Stomach, in the 
Duodenum, or the ning of the Jejunum ; for theſe Parts, 
being only endowed with a dull and heavy Senſation, reſiſt the 
faint and languid Stimulus of ſuch weak and ill-choſen Medi- 
cines. But no Medicines are better calculated for diſlodging 
theſe remote and deep-rcoted Sordes, than gentle Emetics ; 
for thefe, by the Sulphur, and ſubtile cauſtic Salt of which they 
conſiſt, penetrate the Tunica Villoſa, or villous Coat, and by 
ſtimulating the nervous Coat, ealily excite Spaſmodic Contrac- 
tions of the Parts; whence the Sordes, lodg'd within them, are 
drawn, forth, as it were, by the Energy of the Medicine. 

Whilſt I am ſpeaking of the Duodenum, it will not be amiſs 
briefly to touch upon the more curious Circumſtances of its 
— which few have as yet ſufficiently adverted to. Hea- 
ven then, whoſe Works are always perfect, has bountifully 
contriv'd, that this Inteſtine ſhould reſemble a little Bag, or 
Stomach, that ſo the Bile, pour'd from its reſpective Dubs into 
this Inteſtine, may remain the longer in it, and by that means 
be the more intimately mixed with our Food ; a Circumſtance 
which is abſolutely neceſlary to Health. As this is the Caſe, 
it is not to be doubted but a great many Diſorders proceed from 
this Inteſtine, if too large a Quantity of Bile is lodged in it; 
and eſpecially if thro* the Languidneſs of its Motion, and the 
Length of its Stay there, it becomes corrupt, and aſſumes a vi- 
rulent Quality. Certain it is, and I only affirm what I know 
from Obſervation, that this Inteſtine, as above circumſtanc'd, 
contains the latent Cauſes of many terrible Diſorders ; for to 
it we may principally refer Intermitting, Lertian, Burning, and 
Bilious Fevers, Dyſenteries, Diarrhœas, and Cardialgias. In 
this Inteſtine alſo lurks that malignant Matter, which, being 
afterwards tranſlated to the Blood, occaſions Small-Pox, Purple 
Fevers, and Diſorders of various Kinds. Hence we may ra- 
tionally conclude, that no Medicines are more efficacious, 
either for preventing theſe Diſorders when dreaded, or remove- 
ing them when preſent, than gentle Emetics, whereby the 
Seeds of the Diſeaſe may be diſlodg'd, and the Sordes duly 
evacuated, left they ſhould communicate a Taint to che Blood. 
This Intention is alſo 1 nitrous abſorbent Abſterſives, 
which act iounediately on the Matter of the Diſeaſe, and break 
the pungent Spiculæ which prove its Cauſe. | 
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I ould be guilty of an unpardonable Neglect, if in this 
Place I fail'd to take Notice of the Bile, that Humour fo no- 
ceſſary for the Welfare of the Body, and of which the Abun- 
dance loudly calls for our Admiration and Surprize, ſince in 


the Liver it is plentifully generated, and convey'd to the Inte- 
ſtines by two Ducts; for which no other Cauſe can be * 


than that this Humour is abſolutely neceſſary ſor the Ys 
ſince it enters the Duodenum and firſt Inteſtines, mixes with 
the Chyle, and proves a proper Stimulus for diſcharging the 
Contents of the Inteſtines. Hence we learn; that the Bile is 
vaſtly conducive to Health, and that its —_—— corrupted, 
or deficient in Quantity, produces various Diſorders. Hence 
we alſo learn an uſeful Maxim in Practice, which is, "That all 
thoſe Subſtances are excellent Preſervatives of Health, which 
either recruit the diminiſh'd Bile, or reſtore its Temperament, 
and balſamic Bitterneſs, This Intention is excellently anſwer'd 
by bitter Extracts of Wormwood, leſſer Centaury, Carduus 
Benedictus, Extract of Aloe, and other Subſtances of a like 
Nature; for as the Bile, in its natural State, ſtrengthens the 
Motion of the Inteſtines, proves a proper Stimulus for the Diſ- 
charge of the Excrements, and incides the acid and viſeid Hu- 
mours of the Body, and by that means preſerves it from cold 
Diſorders, we have no Reaſon to doubt, but that, in Caſes of 
this Nature, Bitters, adminiſter'd in Conjunction with Balſa- 
mics, are highly proper and expedjent : For this Reaſon theſe 
Medicines are COONEY in Cachexies, Dropſies, Hyſteric 
and Hypochondriac Diſorders, 

It will not, on this Occaſion, be improper to ſay ſomewhat 
of the Circulation of the Lymph, and ſhew what an Advan- 

the Knowledge of it muſt be to the Practitioner. We 
muſt firſt then conſider, that the Lymph, or moſt thin and 
refin'd Part of the Serum, is ſecreted from the Arteries, con- 
vey'd by means of the lymphatic Veſſels to the thoracic Duc, 
and returned to the Heart, with this View, that the Blood 
may be n by a proper Fluid; for we 
learn, that our ies are ſupported and maintain'd by a 
due and proper Quantity of Fluids ; and *tis plain from Chy- 
mical and Statical Experiments, that our Bodies in the Com- 
lex contain eleven Parts of Fluid to one that is Solid. Hence a 
luid muſt neceſſarily be the principal Element of the Blood, 
whereby *tis preſerved, and fo diluted, as to paſs eaſily thro? the 
narrow Chanels of the Veſſels. Hence we muſt know, what 
Fluid, even when taken in the greateſt Quantity, muſt be 
conducive to Health, which muſt be that which is lighteſt, 
thinneſt, and beſt calculated for mixing with the Blood. For 
this Reaſon a Phyfician ought carefully to inquire into the 
Qualities of different Waters, that ſo he may know which are 
beſt calculated for the State of his Patient, and moſt conducive 
to Health Hence the Phyſician muſt alſo perceive, that 
nothing is ſo effectual for attenuating a thick Blood, as an 
Abundarice of Fluids ; and that in the moſt obſtinate Diſor- 
ders ariſing from Obſtructions of the Viſcera, and Viſcidity of 
the Blood, hot Baths, and Mineral Waters, afford the nobleſt 
Relief, provided they are liberally drank. 

The Anatomical Contemplation of the Lymph alſo teaches 
us, that its retrograde Courſe is perform'd with a great deal of 
Difficulty ; for which Reaſon bountiful Nature has lent her 
ſkilful Aid, and furniſh'd the lymphatic Veſſels with many 
bye * whilſt ſhe has at the ſame time fortify'd the con- 
globate Glands, thro* which the lymphatic Veſſels paſs, with 
nervous Fibres, that by their Strength and Impulſe, the Courſe 
of the Lymph to the Heart may be the more readily performed. 
Hence Nuck, that ingenious Inquirer into the Structure of the 
lymphatic Veſſels, judiciouſly compares them to Siphons. But 
if this Motion ſhould prove languid ; if the Lymph ſhould be 
viſcid, or the Strength defective, the Lymph itſelf ſettles about 
the Glands, and obſtructs them. Now it the Lymph ſhould 
want a due Degree of Motion, it corrupts, turns vapid, and 
lays a Foundation for a great many, and thoſe very terrible 
Diſorders ; ſuch as thoſe, which, from an Impurity of the 
Lymph, deform and ſpail the Skin; among which are Lepro- 
ſies, Herpes, Puſtules, Itches, Scurvies, and the Lues Ve- 
nerea. Having then found out the Cauſe of Diſorders of this 
Nature, which without Anatomy we cannot poſſibly do, the 
Phyſician is to endeavouf to reſtore the Lymph to its Circu- 
lation; or, in other Words, to open the obſtructed Glands, 
that the Motion of the Lymph may be increaſed. In a Caſe 
therefore of this Nature, Bleedings, Purgatives, Abſorbents, 
or Salts prove ineffectual, and more powerful Medicines muſt 
be applied; ſuch as penetrate, whoſe Texture remains ſound 
and entire, and which, by ſtimulating the Fibres, open the 
Glands and Veſſels. The Mineral Kingdom ſupplies us with 
Medicines of this Kind, ſuch as Sulphurs of Metals, Antimo- 
nial and Mercurial Preparations, the wonderful' Efficacy of 
which upon the Glands, and Motion of the Lymph, cannot be 
ſufficiently extoll'd. f 

If the free Circulation of the Lymph is prevented, eſpeciall 
from Obſtructions of the Liver, the lymphatic Veſſels fi 
ſwell, and then break. Hence the Serum, beiug extravaſated in 
Abundance, produces various Species of Drophies, which re- 
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they | erves, and thoſe of the 
theſe Diſorders admit of a Cure with Difficulty dder and Kidneys. Over- 

no L an js. to make it his chief 
I now come to conſider the Brain and Nervous Syſtem, ith ear with it; for eh i. f 
a View to illuſtrate the extenſive Uſe that an accurate Anato- — Anodynes, are to 
And, indeed, the ges the Pain may be | 
ly neceſlary is that Obſervation 
'd in the Inteflinum INleum of | 
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will neyertheleſs caftly ceaſe; 


Ju | , 
Anthelminthics. Intenſe 
Pain, Teneſmus, Loathing 41 Food, w tchings, and cold 
Sweats, often ſucceed an Erofion of the Bladder from the Stone. 


of this Diſtemper, it will caſil appears that in order to remove 
its concomitant 8 the yſician's and principal 
t to be placed in removing the Stone which is beſt 
and moſt effeQually done by oily and balſamic Medicines ; or, : 
: by extracting the Stone by a ff 
diſtilled aromatic Herbs, apoplectic Balſums, and volatile It would be tedious to mention the other Parts which are fub- 
oily Salts ; for if the Membranes of the Brain are not ſuffici- to the moſt violent Torments, in Conſequence 'of the 
ently the Blood is eaſily retained in them; and hence ible Connection and Communication of the Nerves : It 
very terrible Diſorders ariſe, ſuch as Apoplexies, Loſs of Voice, will not, however, be mn ur to fay ſomething upon this 
Melancholy, Diftculty of Sight and Hearing, Gutta Serenas, Head. The moſt violent Ditorders then, ſuch ag Niarrhoeas, 
Incubi, frightful Watchings, Sleep, Diſorders and Diminu- ; Fevers, Conſtipations of the Belly, Heavineſs about 
tions of the ſeveral Senfes and Motions of the Body. But as the Breaſt, Convulſions, and other Di ; accompany the 
Corroboratives are excellently calculated for the Cure of theſe Tooth-ach, and difficult Breeding of Teeth in Children ; but 
Diſorders, fo no Medicines are more fatal to the Brain than theſe Symptoms, when they are not % immediat 
thoſe which induce too great a Relaxation, Coldneſs, or Hea- remit, upon the Pain being allay'd, or the faulty Tooth pyW 
vineſs upon it: Of this Kind are all Subſtances that abound out, which was the Cauſe of the Diſorder : But tis Curprif 
what racking Pains accompany an Inflammation of the 808 


the Mind, and eſpecially Sorrow, together with all ſuch Things mach ; becauſe this Part, very conſidetable Nerves, 
as ſtrike the Nerves of the Head with their ſulphureous EMu- affeQts at once the whole Body. —1 by taking Poiſon, or 
via ; ſuch as Opiates, Narcotics; as alſo Acids, refri ſome acrid Matter ng in the Stomach, intolerable 


Medicines, and autumnal Fruits. In theſe Diſorders; on _ eart - hurnings, Deliciums, neaſineſſes, which in the Iſſue 
other hand, volatile, oily, and balſamic Salts, are beneficial ; the prove fatal, are 4 ; the internal Parts, but eſpecially 
principal of which is my liquid Balſam, which ſince tis com- the Region of Breaft; are burn'd as it were in a 5 
'd of nf ne — _ Man to be 1 the external 7 = cold, he * ** unequal ; or 
any other ition, a ſurpriſm in Diſor- ptoms, as yery terrible ngerous, may ju 
ders * the Brain and Nerves. In Diſorders: therefore; which — the Phyſician ; yet di if the State of 800 
proceed from Obſtructions of the Head and Nerves, ſuch as math is duly adverted to, and the Poiſon thrown out by means of 
a Palſy, I muſt for the ſame Reaſon tecommend balfamie Oil or Milk, or the Acrimony of the Matter 2 
Medicines apply d externally, not ſo much to the affected Part; Remedies: Nor is this leſs ſubject to in 
as to the Origin of the Nerves, and the Nape of the Neck. of the Tendons ; fot ſometimes a Train of Diſorders are the 
I ſhould now handle the Doctrine of the Nerves at ; Conſequences of a wounded Finger or Toe, or a Corn unſkil- 
did I not think it ſufhcient to touch upon it on this Occaſion : fully But 3 for then Cynic ms, Convulſions, Pains, and 
and without Doubt, if a Phyſician lies under Obligations per- other Symptoms, afflict the Patient, and put him in the higheſt 
fectly to know any Part of Anatomy, tis certainly that of the but the Futy and Violence of the Symptoms remit, 
wonderful Structure and Conſent of the Nerves ; for unleſs he if, by a ſeaſonable Remedy, the Pain of the Nerves is — 
knows this, he can never diſcern whence any given Series of In the Hyſteric Paffion, that Diſeaſe peculiar to the Female 
Symptoms draw their Origin, nor what Di affect only Sex, the Patients fall down as if they were Thunder-ſtruck, or 
b ent. Whence the =_y Errors that might flip into in an Apoplexy, fince on account of the Nerves of the eighth 
ice, may be eaſily conceived ; for this is to be laid down Pair, and the Par Vagum, which are inſerted in the Uterus, the 
as a general Caution, that the Cauſe of the Diſeaſe is to be Membranes of the Brain are at the ſame time ſeiz'd with Spaſms. 
removed, and that the Phyſician eee to work; But, not to mention other Diſorders, which in this Diſeaſe 
who being i nt of Anatomy, and overlooking the Cauſe, afflict the tender pets fey all proceed from no other Cauſe 
directs his Views only to the Symptoms. "Now the Reaſon or than this, that the Nerves are carry'd in one uninterrupted 
Cauſe of theſe ms is no other than that the nervous on og Monde eee T7 
Parts are intimately connected with one another, whence their From this ſurpriſing Conſent of Netves, we are often to 
ſurpriſing Conſent ariſes ; for tis certainly wonderful, that aceount for the Dik , in which the Bile is juſtly accuſed as 
when one nervous Part ſhould be diſturbed, the whole Body faulty ; for as the hepatic Congeries of Nerves, which to 
ſhould, in Conſequence of it, be affected. Thus from i the ' Gall-bladder, alſo thro the Pylorus, the Patiereai 
Pains, even of diſtant Parts, from a wounded Nerve or Ten- and the Duodenum; the Reaſon js plain, why, the 8 | 
don, from the Stone, the Colic, or Iliac Paſfion, proceed Fe- being irritated, the Bile ſhould be diſcharged both from its 
| vers, Deliriums, Convulſions, and fome other moſt terrible Buck, and Cyſtis ; and why the Jaundice fimolates and pro- 
Diſorders. vokes the Btomach itſelf to Nauſea and Vomiti / 
The- intercoſtal Branch, and the eighth Pair of Nerves, run There is alſo a great Conſent between the Bladder and Vre- 
almoſt thro all the Parts of the hence it generally ters, becauſe the Nerves paſs thro' theſe Parts in one un- 
happens, that Vomitings, Diarrhoeas, Aſthmas, Conftipations interrupted Courſe. ' Hence if the Beginning of the Ureters is 
of Belly, Suppreſſions of - Urine, a Difficulty of Breathing, afflicted with a Stone or Spaſms, there very often Abbes at 
and a Pain in the Breaſt, ſucceed Diſorders of the Head, Apo- the ſame time a Suppreſſion of Urine, a Strangury, and a fruit- 
plexies, Epilepſies, or Contuſions. The fame in Hy- leſs and in your to make Water, 5 
iac or Hyſteric Diſorders; for if, in this Caſe, the ner- But enough on the Conſent of the Nerves, which, if every 
vous Foldings of the Meſentery, and the Nerves of the Stomach thing was to be ſuggeſted, would detain us too : The 
and Lungs, ſhould happen to be diſtorted by Flatulencies, or any Phyſician in the mean while may profit ſo far from this, as to be 
acrid Matter, Suffocation, Palpitation of the Heart, Vertigo, able to diſtinguiſh the Cauſe from the Symptoms of a Diſeaſe. 
Pain of the Head, Fainting, Pain of the Neck, Aſthma, Cata- If any one d oor ts read nee —·⁵ðẽ—tñͥ¾ by „ 74 
lepſia, and Convulſions, threaten the Patient. Now the Phyſician ſult that excellent Writer, Viewſſeus, uo id down the 
would do nothing, who, unly taking the Symptoms into Conſide - Doctrine of the Nerves ur gr | Tho” all I have 
ration, ſhould preſctibe Remedies againſt theſe Diſorders ; where · advanced has a moſt direct Tendency to bew the Uſe of Ana- 
as, if the real Cauſe was once throughly known, ſuch a Com- tomy in Practice, yet if I was to launch out into Surgery, 
plication of Diſorders might often be removed by a fitigle Anatomical Knowledge would ftill be found more beneficial to 
1 Clyſter, or an antiſpaſmodie Medicine, With a it : For the Effects of . 84 Es moſt ors no in 
pxyſm Stone are frequently join'd"Vomitings, the Medicine; whereas in the Cure of internal Diſorders there is 
Colic, Stupor of the Thigh, Retraftion of the Teſter and at leaſt a Poſſibili wh ga, Lomond Cure be performed 
9 is ” more remarkable, Epilepſy, and an uncommon WK ature, or the Virtues of the Medicine. But 
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in that Branch of the Art, by which Cures are performed by 
the Surgeon's, it is e immediately ible to 
the Eye, that the Patient receives Aſſiſtance from his Hand, 
Hence it eaſily appears how great Praiſe a practical Phyſician 
may reap from wet rang Knowledge of Anatomy and Surgery. 
I ſhall at preſent add no more co ing the Uſe of Anatomy 
in Surgery, ſince the Subject is of ſuch Importance and Extent 
as to deſerve a more particular Diſcuſſion. Hoffman Medicins 
Rationalis Syflematica, Vol. b. 

Hoffman, tho* no inconſiderable Writer, has, however, in 
the preceding Diſſertation, given a very confus'd Account of 
the Practice of the Antients. If amo theſe he includes 
Hippocrates, he has done him great Injuſtice, by charging him 
with uſing too copious a Materia Medica, with a Neglect of 

entle Laxatives, and with all the Errors and Dreams of later 
Phyſicians, who built their Theories upon the Peripatetic and 
Chymical Philoſophy. | 


The HisTokY of ANATOMY. 


With reſpect to the Antiquity of Anatomy, it ſeems ſcarcely 
ible, but that the Slaughter of Beaſts for the Uſe of Man, 
aſualties, Murders, and the Accidents of War, muſt have 


ANA 


them branch out from one.” But tis to 


tion, whil, 
be — t Veins Hippocrates in this Paſſage means 


The ſecond. is in his Book de Alimento The Liver, ſays he, 

is the Root of the Veins, and the Heart that of the Arteries 3 
{res 1 Blood and Spirits flow, and thre* theſe the Heat 
is diffuſed, | | 
he third is in his ſecond Book de Morbis: And if he reco- 

ver, or get the better 7 his Diſeaſe, ſo that the Blood becomes 
warm, whether of itſelf, or by, means of ſuch Things as are ad- 
miniftred ; it ferments, is attenuated, and put into Motion, 


carries Spirits along with it, deſpumates itſelf, is ſeparated 
from he Bile, and ſo the Patient becomes fad Sy | 
And again, But, ſays he, whil/t the Blood does not move, it 


cannot be hut the Body muſt remain in a State of Reſt and Slug- 


| 77 5; and a little after, F tbe Coldneſs and Coagulation of 
the | 


lood are perfect, the Patient dies, 

The fourth Paſſage is in his ſecond Book de Dieta : For 
the Blood beiug warm'd and attracted, thoſe Things which are in 
the Body 8 a quick Circulation, ¶ +eiod ov]: and then the 
reft of the Bady is purg'd by means of the Spirits; then that 
which it compact, becoming warm, is attenuated and eliminated 


furniſhed Mankind with a general Knowledge of the Structure of from the Body thro' the Shin, and this is called a warm Sweat - 


the Parts, in very early Ages of the World. But it is not very 
certain at what Ported it began to be cultivated as a Science. 
This, however, muſt have been very early, eſpecially if we 
pay any Regard to Manetho, the famous Egyptian Writer, who, 
according to the Report of Euſebius, relates, that Athotis an 
Egyptian King wrote ſome Treatiſes of Anatomy. This King, 
if the Egyptian Chronology was. to be depended on, liv'd many 
Ages before Adam. This, however falſe with reſpect to Time, 
amounts to a ſort of Proof of the Antiquity of the Science I 
am ſpeaking of. a | 

It is inferred, that Solomon was no Stranger to the Structure 
of the human Body, from a Paſſage in the twelfth Chapter of 
£cclefiaſtes, which is thus: 

Remember now thy Creator in the Days of thy Youth, while 
the evil Days come not, nor the Years draw mgh, when thou ſhalt 
ſay, I have no Pleaſure in them; 

While the Sun, or the Light, or the Moon, or the Stars, be 
not darkened, nor the Clouds return after the Rain: 

In the Day when the Keepers of the Houſe ſhall tremble, and 
the flrong Men ſhall bow themſelves, and the Grinders ceaſe, be- 
cauſe they are few, and theſe that look out of the Windows be 
darkened : 

And the Doors ſhall be ſhut in the Streets, when the Sound 
1 the Grinding is low, and he ſhall riſe 7 at the Voice of the 

ird, and all the Daughters of Muſic ſhall be brought ls 

Alſo when they ſhall be afraid 4 that which is high, and 
Fears ſhall be in the Way, and the Almond-tree ſhall fourih, 
and the Graſhopper ſhall be @ Burden, and Deſire ſhall fail: Be- 
cauſe Man goeth to his long Home, and the Mourners go about 
the Streets : 

Or ever the Silver Cord be looſed, or the Golden Bowl be 
broken, or the Pitcher be broken at the Fountain, or the Wheel 
broken at the Irs : 

Then ſhall the Duſt return to the Earth as it wat; and the 
Spirit ſhall return unto God, who gave it. 

It is evident, that Solomon is — 3 the Decays 
of the ſeveral Parts, which happen in old Age. But the whole 
Paſſage is too enigmatical to determine how far the Author was 
acquainted with the Structure of the Body. 

t is very certain, that before, or, at leaſt, in the Days of 
Homer, Anatomy was much cultivated, ſince this Author 
appears to have had a competent Knowledge of the Parts, and 
to have been very well vers'd in the Renunciation of Wounds, 
as the Moderns call it, ſo as to give an accurate Account of 
their Effects in almoſt all Parts of the Body. 

But Hippocrates is the firſt Author at leaſt extant, who 
treated of Anatomy ſcientifically. This divine Writer, con- 
ſcious of his noble and exalted Genius, publiſhed many Anato- 
mical Obſervations, which, tho? disjoin'd and ſcatter'd here and 
there in his Works, yet make up an entire Body of Ana- 
tomy, when taken together : But that he made it his prin- 
coal Buſineſs to underſtand and explain the Bones of the human 
— 0 is plain from thoſe valuable and well- wrote Books upon 
Fractures, and the Joints, which evidently diſcover his perfect 
Knowl of, and intimate Acquaintance with, the Bones; 
and that his Diligence, his Induſtry, and Skill in this Way, 
might the more effectually be tranſmitted to future » he 
conſecrated, if we may believe Pauſenias, a brazen Skeleton 
to the Delphian Apollo. 

The Writings of this great Man are.interſperſed with 
Things relating to the Blood, which as they ſeem to ſhew his 
Knowledge of its Circulation, and alſo of the Secretions of 
the Humours, Dr. Douglas has pointed out ſuch of them as 
e to be the moſt glaring and unexceptionable Proofs of this 

oint, | 

The firſt of theſe Paſſages runs thus: The 2 


+ thro the Body ſupply it with Spirit, Fluidity prope, a 
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And after this Excretion, the Blood is reflored to its natural 
State, and the Fever remits. 'y 

The fifth Paſſage is in his Book de Inſormiis: All el Sym- 
ptoms, appearing, are the Signs of Health, and that the Body, 
together with all its Ingeftions and Secretions, 2 ges] are 
ſound. And again, But Rivers, not flowing in their uſual Man- 
ner, may be compared to the Circulation of the Blood, [al ur- 
w$etod oy] when they over their Bangs, they reſemble the E x- 
of and when they ceaſe to fill their Chanels, they reſemble the 

efici 


EC of the Blood. | 
he { Paſſage is in his firſt Book de Dizta : For when 
the Circulation is flow, the Senſes are loft by little and little, and 
thoſe who are moſt acute are a little put out of Order, by reaſon 
of the Slowneſs of the Circulation, 

The ſeventh is in his Book de Flatibus : For the Blood 
itſelf, being naturally warm, and propeld by a certain Force, 
cannot ſoon make its Way thre? a narrow Paſſage, fince it may 
meet with many Letts and Hindrances, whence Fevers, Paint, and 
other Diſorders, ariſe. _ 

Theſe Sentiments favour very much of the modern Theory 
of Fevers, ariſing from Obſtructions of the Capillary Veſſels. 

The eight Pallage is in his Book de Morbo Sacro : The Spirit 
reſts, the Brain is compreſs'd, and the Blood (ten) flands fill. |, 

Many bo enumerated at large by Jeb. Ant. Vander 
Linden, in a Treatiſe intituled, Hippocrates de Circuitu Sangui- 
nis, might be ſubjoined to theſe ; from which we may-infer, 
that he had ſome Notion of the Circulation of the Blood. 

Thus far Dr. Douglas. It cannot be doubted but Hippo- 
crates, and all the Antients, knew that the Blood circulated ; 
but it is certain, that they did not know how, or in what 
manner, the Circulation was performed ; this Diſcovery being 
reſerved for the great Hervey. 

It would be ſuperfluous to give a particular Detail of the 
Anatomy of Hippocrates in this Place; becauſe whatever is 
remarkable, is taken Notice of under the reſpective Articles to 
which they belong. I muſt, however, obſerve that Le Clerc is 
far from Ginking, with Dr. Douglas, that all the Anatomical 
Obſervations diſperſed in the Works of Hippocrates, amount to 
an entire Syſtem. He ſays, that it is no eaſy Taſk to give a 
juſt Extract of the Anatomy of Hippocrates. Three things con- 
cur to deprive us of the Light that were to be deſired in this 
Point. In the firſt Place, there are ſeveral Contradictions in 
what Hippocrates has wrote upon this Subject, or rather in the 
Books aſcribed to him as their Author. Secondly, though one 
ſhould collect all that he has ſaid concerning each Part, yet ſtill 
it would amount to nothing complete or coherent. In fine, tho? 
ſo many Faults had not crept into the Text, or tho” there were 
leſs Variety in the . yet his Style is ſo con- 
ciſe, and ſome Paſſages in him are ſo obſcure, and conceived in 
Terms fo peculiar to himſelf, that tis not always eaſy, even 
for 2 greateſt Maſters of the Greet Language, to comprehend 

For theſe Reaſons, one might juſtly lament the Loſs of a 
Book wrote by Galen on the Anatomy of Hippocrates, were not 
this Author to be ſuſpected, on account of his Partiality, with 

to that antient Phyſician : Inſtances of which, even in 
point of Anatomy, are to be met with. « 

The Aſſiſtance which, upon this Occaſion, one might expect 
from Tranſlators, and modern Commentators, is alſo very in- 


conſiderable : If any Light is to be got from them, we bought | 


to depend leſs upon theſe of the preſent, than thoſe of precede- 
ing Ages 3 ſince tis to be dreaded, that the former, full of their 
new Diſcoyeries, imagine they ſee them every-where ; falling 
into the like ridiculous Error with thoſe who find in Homer 
the moſt exquiſite Delicacies, and refin'd Improvements of all 
the Arts and Sciences; or into the ſtill more unaccountable 


Enthuſiaſm of others, who find the Philaſapber's Stone in a 
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the Books of the Antients; whatever the gubject handled ſhouki 
to 


be. = 

It is remarkable, that tes, in his Treatiſe de Locis in 
Homine, ſays, That the Nature of the Body is the Principle, or 
Foundation, on which all medicinal Reaſoning ought to be ſupported. 
But in his Book de Priſce Medicina, there is a which 
appears to be contradictory to the preceding: Some Phyſicians, 
ſays he, and ſome Philoſophers, affirm, that one cannot be Maſter 
the medicinal Art, without knowing what Man is, what bis 
Formation, and the Manner in which his Body is compoſed, 

are. All that theſe Men have ſaid, or wrote, concerning the 
—_ ſeems to me rather to belong to the Art of Painting than 
to that of Medicine ; and I am _—_— that one cannot have a 
more diſlinct e the Nature of the Body, than by Medi- 
cine, as thoſe who are Maſters of that Art muſt eaſily perceive. \ 
Theſe Paſſages, tho' ſeemingly inconſiſtent with each other, 
are, in my Apprehenſion, however, to be reconciled. It ap- 


pears by man aſſages in Hippocrates, that ſome Philoſophers, 
in his Days, for up fora Know! in Medicine, merely _ 
the Strength of Hypotheſis, and Dreams of Theory, ſup- 


ported, in their Opinion, by the Structure of the Parts, with- 
out conſulting Nature, and her Method of operating. Inſtead, 
therefore, of obſerving diligently how Nature really acts in pro- 
dueing and curing Diſeaſes, they determined, a priori, how ſhe 
neceſlarily muſt act, according to their Principles, which they 
ſeem to have taken for granted. In this laſt Quotation, then, 
our Author has theſe Philoſophers in view, and their Abuſe of 
Anatomy ; and, indeed, there ſeems a great deal of good Senſe 
in what he inſinuates, which is, that Anatomy; — by 
Obſervation, lays a noble Foundation for rational Medicine; 
whereas al! raſh Concluſions, drawn from the Structure of the 
Parts, before Experience has confirmed them, 'are at beſt preca- 
rious, and generally pernicious to the Practice of Phyſic. 

Democritus was cotemporary with Hippocrates: With re- 
ſpe to his Knowledge of Anatomy, we learn no more, than 
that when the People of Abdera called Hippocrates to cure him 
of a ſuppoſed Madneſs, this Phyſician found him diſſecting Ani- 
ma, in order to diſcover the Cauſe of Madneſs, which 
pr-1ended had its Reſidence in the Bile z upon which Hippo- 
crates reported to thoſe who employ'd him, that Democritus 
was not o:1ly in his Senſes, but was the wiſeſt of Men. 

Diogenes Laertius gives the Title of a Book wrote by Demo- 
critus, which ſhould ſeem to be Anatomical, as it is Of the 
Nature of Man, or 45 the Flaſb. 

Pythagoras, according to the Report of the ſame Diogenes 
Laertius, had ſome crude Notions of Anatomy, which are not 
of Importance enough to relate, ſince they are drawn from 

tion more than Reality. | 

E. mpedacles, a Scholar of Pythagoras, as we learn from Galen; 
had ſome very Notions of the Structure and Uſes of the 
Parts of Animals; for he imagined, that certain particular 
Parts of their Bodies were contained in the Seed of the Male; 
and others in that of the Female ; and that, from this Circum- 
ſtance, the Venereal Deſires of both Sexes were to be accounted 
for ; fooliſhly imagining, that the Parts, thus ſeparated, had 
a natural Tendency to join, and be again united with, each 
other. ; 

With regard to Reſpiration, he thought it was performed in 
this manner : As ſoon, ſaid he, as that idity, of which there 
it great Store on the firſt Formation of the Fætus, begins to be 
diminiſhed, the Air, inſinuating itſelf thra* the Pores of the Body, 
ſucceeds it : After that the natural Heat, by its Tendency to make 
its E feape, drives the Air aut; and when this natural Heat en- 
ters the Body again, the Air follows it afreſh. The former of theſe 
Actions is called Inſpiration, and the latter Exſpiration. 
Feetus, according to this Philoſopher, reſpired in the Belly of 
the Mother. | | 

The Senſe of Hearing was, ar procy Fog him, excited by 
the Air ſtriking on the Inner- ſide of the Ear, which is wreath'd 
in form of a Shell, and fixed to the moſt elevated Part of the 
Body, as it were like a ſmall Bell, which was ſenſible of all 
the Undulations and Impulſes of the Air which ſhould enter it. 

The Flaſb was, according to him, compoſed of an 
Portion of the four Elements. The Nerves conſiſted of Fire, 
Earth, and two Parts of Water. The Nails were formed by 
the Extremities of the Nerves, cool'd and harden'd their 
Contact with the ambient Air. The Bones appeared to him to 
be compoſed of equal Parts of Water and Earth; or, at leaſt, 
he thought, that theſe two Elements predominated over the 
other two in their Compoſition. Sweat and Tears he took to 
be Blood attenuated, and rendered thin. 


The Seeds of Plants he efteemed us to the Eggs of 
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Alemæon of Crotona, who was alſo a Diſciple of Pythagoras, 
deſerves to have his Name handed down to future Ages, if, a8 
Chalcidius in his Commentaries upon the Timens of Plate, 
aſſures us, he was the firſt who diſle&ed Animals, in order to 

know the Parts of which their Bodies conſiſt ; But Time having 
robb'd us of his Writings, we know no more of his Anatomy 


- * 
* 
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fallen, in ref 


than what we find in ſome antient Authors; and even what we 
meet with in them; ſeems rather to relate to Phyſi than 
Anatomy. He imagined, that the Senſe of Hearing was occa- 
fioned by the Ears being hollow within; and that all hollow 
Plates reſounded when any Sound enter'd them; and that Goats 
breath'd partly by their Ears. | ein 

With to the Senſe of Smelling, he maintained, that 
the Soul, of which the principal Part is, according to him, 
lodged in the Brain, ved the Smells drawn in, in Reſpira- 
tion. He imagined, that the Tongue diſtinguiſhed 'Taftes by 
its Humidity; its moderate Heat, and its Softneſs. He thought 
the Seed was a Part of the Brain; and that the Fetus was 
nouriſhed in the —_— drawing a Supply at all the Parts of 
the Body, which is externally porous like a Sponge. Health, in 
his Opinion, depends on the Equality of Heat and neſs, of 
Coldneſs and Humidity; and even of Sweetneſs and Bitterneſs, 
and other ſenſible Qualities;  Maladies, on the other hand, he 


thought aroſe, when one of theſe Qualities Ae and 
by chat means broke the Union and Connection. 8 4 
That Ariſlotle applied himſelf diligently to Andtomical Stu- 


dies, is ſufficiently plain from his W ritings ; for they abundant- 
ly convince us, that he does not relate every thing on the Au- 
rity of others, but that he was an immediate ator of 
them ; tho', in his Days, Diſſections of the human were 
very rare and uncommon. It muſt, however, be o „that 
he borrowed many things from Hippocrates, which will not fail 
to appear, upon comparing the two Authors together: Bur 
Hieron, Mercurialis affirms, without Reaſon, that he borrowed 
all his Sentiments on Anatomy from others. 1594 
Alexander the Great, whoſe Preceptor Ariftotle was, being 
defirous to know the Nature, and different Properties, of Ani- 
mals, ordered him to bend his Thoughts that way ; and for that 
Purpoſe furniſhed him with eight hundred Talents, which 
amount to about a hundred and fifty - five thouſand Pounds ſterl- 
ing: That Prince ſupplied him alſo with ſeveral Thouſands of 
en from the different Quarters of Greece and Afia, who had 
Orders to obey him, to communicate to him all they had learn'd 
from Hunting and Fiſhing, and even to nouriſh and bring up 
all forts of Animals, with no other View but to diſcover the 
Pecularities of each Species; and communicate them to him. 
One might juſtly. think, that, with ſo conſiderable Aſſiſt- 
ances, Ari/totle ſhould not have failed to produce ſomething very 
exact and accurate upon this Subject; and yet even the Antients 
obſerved, that he had advanced ſeveral things contrary to Truth. 
He may be excuſed, in this Point, by ſaying, that, in this Caſe, 
he was obliged to rely on the Authority of others, ſince he 
could not poſſibly ſee and do gvery thing himſelf, But ſuppoſe 
he had been obliged; on ſome Occafions, to rely on the Rela- 
tions and Accounts of theſe Men ; for Inſtance, in what relates 
to certain Properties of Animals, diſcovered by chance; yet 
there are other Occaſions, on which he muſt have been an 
Operator himſelf; or, at leaſt, muſt have been preſent; and 
given Directions to another. Of this Kind are the things 
relating to Ahatomy. What Opinion, then, muſt we have of 
the Accuracy of this Philoſopher, when we find him maintain- 
ing, that all Animals have their Necks flexible, and conſiſting 
of Vertebræ, except Wolves and Lions; whoſe Necks; he ſays, 
conſiſt of one Bone? What Notion ſhall we alſo entertain of 
him, when he afſures us, that the Bones of Lions contain no 
Marrow ? a — contrafy to all the Experiments that have 
hitherto been made. The Curious may conſult the learned Bor- 
richius, with regard to the other Errors into which Ari/totle has 
of the Anatomy of the Lion, the Eagle, and 
the Crocodile. Ariſtatle, however, has had Errors laid to his 
Charge, of which he never was gui » Thoſe, for Inſtance, 
who publiſh'd the Account of a Diſſection of a Lion at Paris, in 
the Academy of Sciences, have alſo been at ſome Pains to point 
out the Blunders of this Philoſopher; with regard to the Anatom 
of that Animal; and all they advance, on that head, may po 
bly be true ; but, in one Paſſage, ſeem to make Ariflotle 
ſay what he never ſo much as dream'd of. We find theſe Words 
in his Book de Phyfiognomia : vaivera, riav Tiv Coun A, 
T6AadTA| a : enpires Tis Ts dapper @- id Which the Latin 
Interpreter tranſlates thus: Yidetur Les omnium animalium per- 
feftifſumum animul in a ſſumendo maris formam. Here * 
Words are explained as if he meant, that the He. Lian has, by 
way of Eminence, and beyond all other Animali; the viſible and 
apparent Marks of his Sex. This is the Interpretation of theſe 
„ and, io order to prove that Ari/totle was miſtaken, 
add, that the Urethra of the Lion, that is to ſay, the Canal 
of his Penis, r with its Ligaments, appears externally to 
AW oy and - half — — Concluſion 
been juſt, if Ariſlotle, as arrichius imagined 
had meant, that wi of all other Animals, — 7 
which diſtinguiſhes the Sex the largeſt, and moſt apparent: But, 
in my Opinion, this was not ſo much as m his Mind ; and, I 
believe, he meant no more, than that the Lion does, of all 
other Male Animals, diſtinguiſh himſelf the moſt eaſily from 
the Female, by a grand and maſculine Air pcular to bel, 


tranſlate the Greet Word % by the Engl Word Air, or 
the Latin Word Species, which preciſely correſponds to the 
Greek Word, | 

The ſeveral Diſſections which Ari/lotle made of the different 
Species of Quadrupeds, Birds, Fiſhes, and Inſefs, taught him 


many —_ concerning the Uſes of the ſeveral Parts of each 
Species. I ſhall not, here, examine every Particular he ad- 
vances this Head, or upon the Differences that are found 


among theſe Parts, and their reſpective Uſes ; but I ſhall 

his Sentiments, with reſpect to the Conſtruction and Uſes of the 
Parts, which are common to the Animals commonly called 
perfect, ſuch as Man and Quadrupeds. | 

Ariſtotle looked upon the Heart as the Source and Principle 
of the Veins and Blood. The Blood, ſays he, paſſes from the 
Heart into the Meins; but he ſays, that it comes from no Part 
to the Heart, He moreover maintained, that two Veins pro- 
ceeded from the Heart, the one from the Right Side, which is 
the larger, the other from the Left, which is leſſer, and which 
he called the Aorta, Here tis r to obſerve, that this Phi- 
loſopher, according to Galen, (de YVenar, & Arteriar. Difſeft. } 
was the firſt who gave this Name to the great Artery ; whi 

oves, that Hippocrates's fourth Book de Corde, where this 

ord is found, was not wrote by him. Ar:/totle thought 
that theſe two Veins convey'd the B to all the Parts of the 
Body. He alſo imagined, that there were three Cavities in the 
Heart, which he calls Ventricles. Of theſe three Ventricles, 
that in the Middle, the preciſe Situation of which he does not 
determine, is, according to him, the common Principle of all 
the reſt, tho” it be the ſmalleſt ; the Blood which it contains is 
alſo the moſt temperate, and moſt pure. The Blood of the 
Right Ventricle is warmeſt, that of the Left coldeſt ; and this 
Ventricle is the largeſt of the three. All theſe Ventricles 
have a Communication with the Lungs by Veſſels, which are 
ite different from the two great Veins already mentioned, 
which Veſſels diſtribute themſelves thro” all the Su of the 
Lungs. 

Avi otle not only made the Veins, or Blood - veſſels, but alſo 
the Nerves, to derive their Origin from the Heart; and he 
founded his Opinion upon this, that the largeſt of the Ventricles 
of the Heart, according to him, contains ſmall Nerves : The 
Vein which he calls the Aorta is nervous, and is itſelf like a 
true Nerve towards its Extremities, ſince it has no Cavity, and 
is ſtretch'd out in the ſame manner with Nerves, where it ter- 
minates near the Articulations of the Bones, He alſo maintains, 
that there are a Number of Nerves in the Heart, and that they 
are of ſingular Uſe there, ſince its Contraction and Dilatation 
depend upon them. He ſeems, in this laſt Paſſage, to mean the 
'Tendons or Fibres which contract and dilate the Heart; and if 
Hippocrates confounded the Nerves with the Tendons and Liga- 
ments, it does not appear, that Ari/totle better diſtinguiſhed 
theſe Parts, nor that he knew the Uſe of the real Nerves. He 
maintains, that the Nerves are not continued like the Veins, 
but that they are ſcattered here-and-there, and diſtributed to 
the Parts where the Articulations are; by which *tis plain, that 
he ſtill means the 'Tendons. If he underſtood the Uſe of 
the Nerves, he had never aſſerted, in another Paſlage, that no 
Parts, but ſuch as contain Blood, were capable of Senfation ; 
and he would never have maintained, as he does, that the Fleſh 
is the proper Organ of Senſation. As for Motion, if he aſcribes 
it to the Nerves, it is evident, that the Nerves he means are alſo 
'Tendons or Ligaments. 

The common Principle of Motion and Senſation is, accord- 
ing to Ari/totle, lodged in the Heart; which he makes to 
be the Principle of Nouriſhment to the whole Body, by the 
Blood which it ſends to all its Parts. It contains the natural 
Fire, is the Seat of the Paſſions, the Point, as it were, in 
which all the Senſations terminate as in a common Centre, and 
the true Seat of the Soul ;. and all this, not becauſe the Nerves 
draw their Origin from it, as one might be induced to think by 
what has been ſaid, but becauſe the Heart is the Reſervoir, or 
Store-houſe, of the Blood and Spirits. Ariftotle even maintains, 
8 Terms, that the Spirits cannot be contained in the 

erves. 

But if he aſcribed ſo noble Uſes to the Heart, he imagined, 
that the Brain was only a Maſs of Earth and Water, void of 
Blood, and deſtitute of Senſation. The Office of this cold Maſs 
was, ſays he, to balance and correct the Heat of the Heart: 
But, beſides his aſcribing this Office elſewhere to the Lungs, 
he does not ſpecify the ner in which he imagined the Brain 
could anſwer this End. "Tho? the Brain be placed 3 
above the Medulla — and is joined with it, yet Ariftot 
imagined, that this Marrow was quite a different Subſtance from 
that of the Brain, bang caly « Games of Blood prepared for 
the Nouriſhment of the Bones, and uently hot; whereas 
the Brain was, in his Opinion, very cold. Beſides, he thought 
the Brain of fo little Importance, as to place it only next in 
Rank to the Excrements; and imagined, that it t not to 
be rank'd among the Parts of the Body, which are united and 
oonnected with one another; but that it ought to be look d upon 
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25 a Subſtance of 4 particular Natures. quite different om all 


the reſt of the Parts. 

With to the other Viſcera, ſuch as the Liver, the 
Spleen, and the Kidneys, be imagined, their chief and princi- 
2 the Veins, which, without them, would 

looſe and ent, and to fix them in their proper Places. 
Beſides this Uſe, he ed ſome particular one to each 
of them. Liver, for I „ aſſiſts the Concoction of 


the Aliment in the Stomach and Inteftines, by the Heat which 
it communicates to theſe Parts. The Spleen is not of ſo great 
Uſe; it is only, in our Philoſ s Opinion, accidentally neceſ- 
ſary to collect, prepare, and give a different Direction to the 
moiſt Vapours which riſe from the Belly ; and hence thoſe Ani- 
mals, in which theſe V take a different Courſe, have 
only very ſmall Spleens. Of this: ClaG are Fowls and Fiſhes, 
whoſe eathers and Scales are nouriſhed by this Humidity ; and 
for this very Reaſon, ſays he, theſe Animals have neither Kid- 
=_ nor Bladder. The Kidneys alſo are, ing to him, 
y deſigned for a Piece of Convenience; ſince their Office is 
to imbibe a Part of the Excrement, which is carried to the 
Bladders of theſe Animals, in which it abounds too much, that 
the Bladder may be eaſed of a Part of its Burden. He adds, a 
little after, that the Humours filtrate themſelves, or flow thro* 
the Subſtance of the Kidneys ; in which, indeed, he has come 
ſomewhat nearer: to the Uſe generally aſcribed to theſe Parts ; 
but he talks at the ſame time very obſcurely on the Point. 

The Tefticles are alſo, ing to hum, Parts _ 
Nature for Convenience; but are not abſolutely neceſſary. He 
alſo affirmed, r and were 
inſerted into the Teſticles; and that two other Veins came 
to them from the Kidneys ; and that theſe latter Veins con- 
tained Blood, but. the former none. That there came from 
the Head of each Teſticle, or, at leaſt, from ſome one of its 
ear mma urs 1 and more nervous Canal, which, 

ing itſelf, ening „ aſcends to the two 
others ; and, being wrapt x ——— terminates at 
the Root of the Penis. He adds, that this laſt Canal 
contains no Blood, but a white Liquor; and that termi- 
nating at the Penis, or towards the Neck of the Bladder, 
it there finds an Opening, which leads to the Penis; about 
82 there is a kind of Huſk 3% Kiavp@, or 


Taking this for granted, he maintained, that when the 
Teſticles were cut from any Animal, all the above-mention'd 
Canals ſhrivel'd up; and that it was for this Reaſom that 
caſtrated Animals could not, for the future, propagate their 

ies. For a Proof of this, he adduces an Inftance of a 

w, which conceived after Copulation with a Bull imme- 
diately after his Caftration, and before the Seminal Veſſels had 
ſhrivel'd up, In another P he explains himſelf ſtill more 

ticularly, with to Uſe of the Teſticles, when 

maintains, that are no Part of the Canals or Reſer- 
voirs of the Seed, that have nothing in common 
with them ; but that they only ſerve as a Counter-poiſe to draw 
them downwards, and to retard the Motion of the Seed, 
almoſt in the ſame manner with thoſe Stones which Weavers 
tie to their Webs. He advanced farther, as a Proof of the Uſe- 
leſſneſs of the Teſticles, with N. to Generation, the 
Inſtances of Fiſhes, and Serpents, which being, to all Appear- 
ance, deprived of theſe Parts, did nevertheleſs propagate their 

ies. a 

He alſo thought, that Conception was occaſioned 2 
Mixture of . Seed with the Menſtrual Blood, $A 
Matrix; and aſcribed no other Part in Generation to the 
Female Seed, which, according to him, was only the Ex- 
crement of the Matrix, which ſome Females diſcharged, 
and ſome not; and that theſe laſt were not, on that Ac- 
count, leſs fit for Generation, or more deprived of the Senſa- 
tion of venereal Enjoyments, ſince it proceeded from the Afflux 
of Spirits to the Parts of Generation. 

As td the Place where the Concoction of the Aliments was 
perform'd, and the Manner in which it was brought about, he 
r that the Aliments were firſt prepared in the Mouth 
of ſuch Animals as uſed any kind of Food, which ſtood in need 
of Maſtication. But we muſt not imagine, that, in that Place, 
any ſort of Concoction is made; the Food is only reduced into 
ſmall Parts, that it may the more eaſily be p and peno- 
trated, after it has deſcended into the Stomach, and lower Bel- 
ly, which are both deſigned for the Preparation of the Aliments 3 
and as the Mouth is the Opening at which the unprepared Ali- 
ments enter, and the CEſophagus the Duct by which it is con- 
vey'd to the Stomach, there muſt, in like manner, be other 
Openings, by means of which, all the Parts of the re- 
ceive the Degrees of Nouriſhment of which they ſtand in need: 
Theſe laſt ings are the Meſenteric Veins, which draw what 
is neceſſary for them from the Stomach and Inteftines, in the 


ſame manner as Horſes draw Hay from a Rack. 
Ariſtotli imagined alſo, that as Plants received their Nouriſh- 
their Roots, which were ſpread in the Earth, fo 


ment from- 
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Animals received theirs by the'Mefenteric Veins, which may 
be c to ſo many Roots, deſigned for drawing the Juice 
from the Stomach and Inteſtines; theſe laſt Parts being, with 
| to Animals, what the Earth is in reſpe& of Plants. I 


muſt alſo obſerve, with —= to the Anatomy of Ariſtotle; 
that he himſelf never diſſected any thing but Beaſts, and that 
in his Days they had not ventured on the Diſſection of human 
Subjects. This he himſelf ſeems to infinuate, when he ſays, 
That the internal Parts of Man's Body are unknown, or that wt 
have nothing certain relating to them ; but thut we muſt judge of 
them by the Reſemiblance they bear to thoſe of other Animals which 
correſpond to them. | | 
By theſe Sketches of the Anatomy of Ariffotle; we may forni 
2 Judgment of his Knowledge in this Science, and conclude, 
that he knew very little, or nothing, of the true Uſes of the 
Parts/ It muſt, however, be remarked, that he mentions the 
Inteſtine Jjunum; and diſtinguiſhes the Colon, Cocum, and 
Rectum; + Hippocrates only takes Notice of the Colon 
and Rettum: f . . N 

Le Clerc gives ſome more Particulars relating to the Anato- 
my of Ariſtotle, which may be conſulted by the Curious; but 
it will give no great Information to Anatomiſts. | f 

Diacles Caryſtius is ſaid to have lived ſome little Time after 
Ariſtotle, that is; under the Reign of Antigonus. Galen informs 
us, that he was the firſt who wrote upon the Method of diſ- 
ſecting Bodies; this Arty before his Days, being confin'd to pri- 
vate Families, and only taught to the Children and Pupils of 
thoſe who poſleſs*d the Secret: But the ſame Author tells us, 
that Diocles made no great Advagces in Anatomy. ; 

But much greater Progreſſes were made in this Science by 
Herophilus and Eraſiftratus. Herophilus is ſaid to have lived 
— Reign of Ptolemy Soter, and to have been born at 
Carthage. | | 

| Herophihes and Era ſiſtratus are reported to have had this in 
common, that both ot them diſſected living Subjects. Of the 
former, Tertullian talks in this manner: Herophilus, that Phy- 

ian, or rather Butcher, who difſefted fix hundred Men, in or- 
der to find out Nature ; who hated Man, in order to know the 
Conftruftion of his Body, could not, by that means, come to a 
more perfett Knowledge of his internal Parts, fince Death induces 
a great Change on all the Parts, as they are not the ſame after 
Death that they were before, eſpecially ſinre they did not die a 
natural Death, but under all the Agonies to which the Curioſity of 
the Anatomiſt was pleaſed to ſubjett them. 

The Fact may poſhbly be true; the Poſſibility of it is not to 
be diſputed, ſince, in theſe Days, we meet with of the 
like — But may we not ſuſpect, that ſince Hero- 
philus and Eraſytratus were the firſt who diſſected human Bo- 
dies, the Novelty of the Attempt forcibly ſtruck the Minds of 
the Vulgar, and laid a Foundation for groundleſs E rations, 
and a Publication of more than was really Truth? a thing v 
common upon Occaſions of a like Nature; witneſs the Story of 
Medea, who was branded with the Inhumanity of boiling Men 
alive, for no other Reaſon but becauſe ſhe invented warm Baths : 
And who, to this very Day, can perſuade the Vulgar, but the 
Pupils of Anatomical Schools ſecretly convey off People, in or- 
der to diſſect them? | 

"Tis, however, certain, that 3 and Eraſiſtratus had 
really diſſected many human Bodies. This laſt ſpeaks, in a Frag- 
ment of his Anatomical Works, of the Brain of a Man whom 
he had diſſected; and of Herophilus, Galen talks in this man- 
ner (de Di ſſect. Vulve, Cap. 5:): He was, ſays he, an accom- 
pliſhed Man in all the Branches of Phyſic; but he was particu- 
larly knowing in Anatomy, which he had learned not, by the Diſ- 
feftion of Beaſts aloe, as Phyſicians uſually do, but princi- 
pally by the Diſſeftion of Men. 

The ſame Galen obſerves, ( Adminiſtrat. Anatomic. Lib. 7. 
Cap. 5.) that it was at Alexandria, the Capital of Egypt, where 
Herophilus made his Diſſections; which renders it probable, 
that it was owing to the Curioſity of the Kings, and their Incli- 
nation to encourage the Arts, that theſe two Phyſicians had the 
Liberty granted them of inſtrufting themſelves by diſſecting 
human Bodies: A Liberty which thoſe of ſucceeding Times 
very rarely enjoy'd for many Ages, whether thro' a Defect of 
Eings of equal Courage and Learning with the firſt Prolemiet, 
or thro* the ſerupulous Diſpoſition of the People paſſing to the 
Sovereigns, or getting the better of their Authority. I am not 
ignorant, that Riolanus has maintained, in Oppoſition to this, 

t they not only diſſected Men before this Time, but that this 
Practice was even continued down to the very Days of Galen. 
He Mo. maintained, that Ariftotle practiſed the — kind of 
Diſſection; but this learned Anatomiſt proves no more, than 
that Ariſtotle really diſſected Animals, and compoſed ſome Books 
of Anatomy, to which he often refers his Readers. This can- 
not be denied ; but that he diſſected Men, cannot be proved, 
ſince we find Ariſtotle himſelf confefling, that he never diſſected 
any thing but Beaſts. 

This Anatomiſt ſucceeds no better, when he attempts to 
prove, that Hippocrates had diſſected human Bodies; but his 
"5; this will, upon an impartial Review, be found 

OL. * 


which had not before been touched u 
Diſſection of the Nerves; | was in his 
et well known. Galen informs us, that Herophilus was 


n. Neurology, or the 
ys a Part of Anatbany, 
not as 

the fr after Hippocrates, who handled this Matter with Ac» 
curacy ; but he ſhares the Praiſe; due to him in this reſpect, 
with another Phyſician; Zudemus. As ſor Hippocrates, who 
likewiſe comes into the Account upon this Occaſion, Galen, being 
reſolved to extol him above all the antient Phyſicians, — 
him with a Degree of Knowledge in this reſpect, which his 
Writings no-where diſcover: './ *: ve - dag 

It is very probable, that Herophilus was the firſt who was 
known to diſcover the Nerves, properly ſo called, and who 
knew how to demonſtrate them. According to Rufus Ephe- 
ius, he divided the Nerves into three Kinds, The firſt he 
called A ẽ,e Y Tegagi}ind v , or thoſe Nerves 'which are 
the immediate Inſlruments of Senſation, and the Minifters of the 
Hill. Theſe, according to him, derived their Origin from the 
Brain, from which = roſe like 4 many Branches, and were a 
Part ww Medulla Spinalis. The ſecond proceeded from ſome. 

the Bones; and terminated at others of them. third 
aroſe from ſome I Muſcles, and terminated at others, B 
this we ſee, that Heropbilus gave the Name of Nerves to tho 
Parts, which were —— called Ligaments and Tendons 3 
but tis a Matter of little Moment, what Names Things re- 
ceive, provided they be ſufficiently diſtinguiſhed. In Reality, 
this Diſtinction of three Sorts of Nerves, aſcribed to this antient 
Anatomiſt, is a Proof, that no ſuch Diſtinction was made be- 
fore his Time, and: that theſe Parts were confounded with 
one another, The Writings of Herephilus being loſt, we know 
no more of his Sentiments, with regard to true Nerves, 
but that he gave the Name of Optic Pores to thoſe Nerves 
which reach to the Bottom of the Eye, and which now are 
called Optic Nerves ; and maintain'd, that they had a ſenſible 
Cavity, which was not to be met with in othet Nerves. 

There is nothing remarkable with reſpect to his Notions of 
the Uſes of the Brain, except that we are told, he imagined 
the reaſonable Soul was lodged in its Ventticles. | 

But one of his principal Diſcoveries, which, h look'd 
upon to be the Product of out own Age, is nevertheleſs yer 
antient, is, his finding certain Veins in the Meſentery, whic 
according to him, were deſtin'd to nouriſh the Inteſtines, 
which do not, like the other Veins, go to the Vena Porte, but 
terminate in certain glandular Bodies, Eraſiſtratus likewiſe 
diſcovered ſomething of this Nature. 

Beſides; as Herophilus had learned Anatomy, not by reading 
the Books of his Predeceſſors only, and form'd particular Ideas 
of the Parts, from what he had ſeen in Diſſections, eſpecially 
thoſe of human Bodies, he expreſſed theſe Ideas by Words, 
which appeared to him moſt proper for that Purpoſe ; that is, 
he invented new Names, and gave Names to Parts, which be- 
fore had none. 

For Inſtance, he called the firſt of the Inteſtines, or that 
which is next to the Stomach, audtaddi]uacy, becauſe it is 
twelve Inches in Length. | 

Having alſo obſerved, that the Veſſel which paſſes from the 
right Ventricle of the Heart to the Lungs, and which he took 
for a Vein, had a thick Coat like that of an Artery, he called 
it, if we may belive Rufus Epheſius, the Arterial Vein; and for 
the quite contrary Reaſon, called the Veſſel which comes 
from the Lungs to the Left Ventricle of the Heart, the 
Venous Artery. But though the Names. he gave. to thoſe 
Veſſels, point out the Knowledge he had of the Heart, and the 
Veſſels with which it is immediately connected, yet Galen ( De 
Hippocrat. & Platon. Decret. Lib. 1. Cap. Io.) obſerves, that he 
has been very negligent in rg the Membranes of the 
Heart, to which he had nevertheleſs given a Name, calling 
them Nervous Separations, or Partitions, 

It was alſo Herophilus who firſt called two Coats of the Eye, 
the Tunica Retina, and the Tunica Arachnoides, He alſo all 
that Membrane which lines the Ventricles of the Brain, the 
Membrana Choraides, becauſe he ſaw, that it reſembled the 
Chorion which covers the Foetus in the Matrix. | 

He alſo compared the Cavity, which forms the fourth Ven- 


tricle of the Brain, 'AyzyAvgn Tov x4Adjuew, to the Concavity 


of a writing Pen, or Reed, uſed for that Pu in Egypt. 
He has in the manner given the Name of Au,, Torcular, to 
that Place where all the Sinuſes of the Dura Mater unite, | 
It was he likewiſe who gave the Name of Glandule Pa- 
raſtatæ to thoſe Glands which lie about the Root of the Penis. 
He ſtyl'd theſe Paraftate glandulous, in order to diſtinguiſh 
them from other Paraſtatæ, which he called Yarico/e, and 
which he placed at the Extremity of thoſe Veſlels which con- 
vey the Seed from the Teſticles, or rather, as he thought, which 
ſerve to prepare it; for though he did not deny, that the T eſti - 
cles ſerved, in ſome meaſure, to the Generation of Sced, * 


5 R 


od, 


Rs 


ANA 


he believed, that the above-mentioned Veſſels contributed much 
more to that Purpoſe. The Word 3 imports as 


thing ſituated near another. Some antient Phyſicians have 
wen the Name of Parafiats to the Epididymis. It is plain, 
t * and Ariflotle knew the Varicoſe Paraſtatz of 

Herophilus, though 2 not give them the ſame Name, 
Authority of Herophilus, in point of Anatomy, was ſo 
cat, that almoſt all the Names he aſſigu'd to the different 
arts, are ſtill preſerved. Ihe Teſtimony of Antiquity is fo 
in the Fog of  Herophilus, that we cannot, without 
injuring his Character, deny him to be the beſt Anatomiſt of 
the Times in which he lived. If his Writings had reached our 
Hands, we might have been able to have judged of his Seriti- 
ments for ourſelves. But as they are loſt, we can ſay no more, 
than that what is preſerved in Quotations. is ſufficient to give 
us a great Idea of his Exactneſs and his Skill, eſpecially if we 


conſider, that he lived at a time when Anatomy was only in 


its Infancy, and that his whole Stock of Knowledge, in this 
Particular, was principally of his own acquiring. 
knowing Anatomiſt of the laſt Age, was fo ſuperſtitious an Ad- 
mirer of Herophilus, that he laid it down as a Maxim, that it 
was as unreafonable to contradict him in point of Anatomy, as 
to contradict the Goſpel; but the Encomium is a little too ex- 
er porary 
t is genera ught, that Zrafiffrratus was contem 
with . or — very —.— him. 

It was by means of Anatomy, that this Phyſician firſt became 
conſiderable in the World; and Galen, who upon many Occa- 
frons talks unfavourably enough of him, yet conſeſſes that 
Eraſiſtratus had contributed a great deal to the Re-eftabliſhment 
of Anatomy, which, as he fays, had been in a great meaſure let 
for ſome time before. But 'tis no eaſy Matter to find out 
what particular Period of Time he has in View: However, 
that we may underſtand the Paſſage the better, it is neceſſary 
to relate the Whole of it. "Thoſe, ſays he, who arc not aſham'd 
40 5 eak againf Evidence, are the Cauſe of the Length of this 
2 [ the Diſpute betwixt him and en the Stoic, who 
maäintain'd, that the Scat of the Soul, and the Origin of the 
Nerves, was in the — We: ought not to accuſe either Hippo- 
crates, or Eudemus, or Herophilus, or Marinus, who» ſince the 
Days of the Antients have re-eftablifhed the Science of Anatomy, 
which had been neglefted er To wilagy xere, in the intermediate 
Space of Time between them. 

alen at firſt ſeems to hint at the Time which paſſed between 
Eſculapius, or his firſt Deſcendants, and Hippocrates ; which is 
that dark Period, during which, the State of Phyſic was not 
known. But we ſhall ſee by what he ſays elſewhere, that he 
meant no ſuch _ In order then to prevent the Contra- 
diction betwixt the Paſſage now quoted, and fome others of the 
ſame Author, we muſt neceflarily put a Point after the Word 
Hippocrates, and begin another Period thus: Me ought not to 
lay the Blame upon Hippocrates. Neither ought we to accuſe Era- 
ſiltratus, ner Eudemus, nor Herophilus, ner Marinus, who after 
the Antients have . the Science of Anatomy, which 
had been neglected in the Time intervening between them, Or 
this Sentence of Galen may be tranſlated thus: Ve ought 
neither to accuſe Hippocrates, nor thoſe who have re-e/tablifhed 
Anatomy, which had been negletted in the Interval between them 
and him, ſuch as Eraſiſtratus, Eudemus, Herophilus, &c.- Ac- 
cording to this Explication, which is the genuine Senſe of Galen, 
Hippocrates will not be rank'd among the Reſtorers of Anatomy, 
which would not agree with what the ſame Author ſays in an- 
other Paſlage, [ De Adminiftr. Anatom. Lib. 2. Cap. —. That 
< the antient Phyſicians, and even the antient Philoſophers, 
< were very much addicted to the Study of Anatomy, and 
«< that in theſe Days Fathers not only train'd up their Children 
ein it, by obliging them to read and write upon the Subjects, 
but alſo by making them diſlect Subjects themſelves ; fo that 
having learned the thing from their Infancy, it was impoſſi- 
edle they ſhould forget it. But, continues he, it was not fo 
« afterwards, when ſic came to be out of the Hands of 
de the Aſclypiadean Family, and when Phyſicians began to teach 
their Art to Strangers, eſpecially to Men advanced in Years, 
« for whom they had an Eſteem, and whom they reverenced 
<< on account of their Virtue. "Theſe Men, not being young 
enough to labour at Anatomy with Succeſs themſelves, or 
<« to inform themſelves of the Parts of the Body by their own 
« Sight, and by putting their Hands to the Work, could only 
learn Anatomy very imperfeMly, Hence it was, that, in 
* Proceſs of Time, the neceſſary Inſtructions in this Branch 
a „ often from one hand to another, Ana- 
« tomy grew ill worſe and worſe, ” 
Thus Galen ſuppoſes, that Anatomy was in a flouriſhing State 
whilſt Phyſic was confin'd to the Aſclypradean Family ; he even 
fixes, in expreſs Terms, the Beginning of its Declenfion, at 


nning 
the particular Time when Phyſic began to be practiſed by others, 
char! thoſs of that Family. Now we are no-where 5 
that Phyſic was practiſed out of this Family, till the Philoſo- 


phers to encroach upon the Art, or, at leaſt, till Hip- 
— iny. eh to teach Diſciples, as Galen elſewhere obſerves, 


allopius, a 


As this is the Caſe, it is ſcarce to be believ d, that the Philo- 
ſophers were the Cauſe of the Decay of Anatomy, ſince it was 
their Intereſt to carry it to its Perfection, even though they 
had not had the Intereſt of Phyſic in View. Galen himſc 

ts not think, that this was the Caſe, ſince be joins the Phi- 
| hers and Phyſicians together, when he ſpeaks of tho Time 
wherein Anatomy was in its Perfection ; and by the Philoſo- 
phers, he — meant Democritus, and others who pre- 
ceded Hippocrates. that the Time ſpoke of, muſt be that 
which followed the Death of Hippocrates, _ R 

But there is 4 conſiderable Difficulty in this Point ; for if 
Hippocrates was fo ſkilful an Anatomiſt as Galen repreſents him, 
who can poſſibly believe, that his Knowledge in this Particular 

ould have been ſo ſoon loſt, or raſed from the Memories of 

en, that Dioales, Praxagoras, and the other Phyſicians of 
their Lime, were fo little improved by his Diſcoyeries, or the 
Traditions of them, that Galen has with Juſtice {ſtyled them 
De Dis. Vuluæ, Cap. g.] unſkilful Anatomiſts? Before 
this could happen, a great I ime muſt have intervened between 
Hippocrates, and theſe Phyſicians. But where ſhall we find 
all theſe Succeſhons, or that great Number of Generations, 
ſince all the Authors agree, that Diocles followed not long 
after Hippocrates ; ſo that he muſt have been contemporary 
with Plato? As this is the Caſe, if he did not ſee Hippocrates 
himſelf, he muſt, at leaſt, have ſeen his Sons, or his Son-in- 
law, who may reaſonably be preſumed to inherit the Know- 
ledge of their Father, in point of Anatomy, as well as of the 
other Branches of Phyſic. And as for Praxageras, who lived 
almoſt in the ſame T ime with Drec/es, though he had not had 
an Opportunity of inſtructing himſelf in the ſame way, that is, 
by the Traditions of Hippocrates and his Diſciples, yet, accord- 
ing to Galen himſelf, he was one of the Deſcendants of E ſcula- 
pius, the Children of whoſe Family were train'd up to Anatom 
from their Infancy ; ſo that, in this reſpect, Hippocrates could 
enjoy no greater Advantages than he. Galen would not have 
involved himſelf in this Difficulty, if he had not been unrea- 
ſonably prepoſſeſs'd in favour of the Aſclypiadean Family, as 
"I be eaſily ſeen by his Works, | 

t is certain, that Eraſitratus and Herophilus carried Ana- 

tomy to a higher Pitch of Perfection. But Galen, who look'd 
upon the former of theſe as the Rival of Hippocrates, was un- 
_— to conſeſs this, but declares all along in favour of the 
atter, 

It is alſo certain, that before Erefiftratus and Herephilus, 
Anatomiſts had never ventured to diſſect human Bodies; and 
that in the Times of Ari/totle, who lived not long before theſe 
two Phyſicians, they had only diſſected Beaſts. It muſt be own'd, 
that in Egypt they had long before a Cuſtom of embalming their 
dead Bodies, whuch could not be done without opening them ; 
and Galew-himſelf confeſſes, that this Cuſtom might have fur- 
niſhed the Phyſicians of that Country with a favourable Op- 
portunity of inſtructing themſelves. 

But as it is not probable, that thoſe Perſons who were em- 
ploy'd in Embalming, durſt ſatisfy their Curioſity entirely, and 
ſearch as narrowly as was necellary into the human Body, 
which was look'd upon as ſomething ſacred, Anatomy could 
not poſſibly arrive at any conſiderable Pitch of Perfection, 
whilſt no other Means were employ'd in its Cultivation. Car- 
caſes, upon which every thing might be attempted, were ab- 
ſolutely neceflary for that Purpoſe. Theſe were probably firſt 
granted in Conſequence of the Inclination which the Kings of 
theſe Times had to advance the Arts and Sciences. Alexander 
the Great firſt to patronize thoſe who apply'd them- 
ſelves to Natural m—_ by ordering Ariſtotle to labour at that 
of Animals, and their ſeveral Parts; and without Doubt, Pro- 
lemy Soter, or Ptolemy the Son of Lagus, ſucceeded Alexander, 
as well with regard to this Inclination, as with regard to that 
Part of his Empire, which fell to his Share. This appears till 
the more probable, if we conſider, that Pole was a Man 
of Learning, and wrote himſelf a Hiſtory of Alexander, as we 
learn from Arrian. Ptolomy Philadelphus, Son of the precede- 
ing Ptolemy, was no leſs induſtrious in promoting Arts and 
Sciences 3 ſince he invited to his Capital all the learned Men of 
his Time, and collected, at an extraordinary Expence, aLibrary 
of Books from all Parts of the World, in order to form a Li- 
brary, which was ſtill augmented by his Succeſſors. 

It is probable, that theſe two Kings, getting over the Scru- 
ple which had till then reign'd, of diſſecting human Bodies, 
not only granted the Phyſicians the Bodies of Criminals after 
their Death, but, if we may give Credit to ſome Authors, put 
into their Hands many of theſe wretched Creatures, t be 
diſſected, imagining, that they might by that means diſcover 
things, which otherwiſe they could not do. Herophilus and 
Eraſiſtratus, fays Celſus, have diſſectad living Criminali, con- 
2 1 eath, _s dragg'd from their Priſans by the Order 

ir A or that very Furpaſe. 
Y Which — 4 2 theſe two Princes Erafiftratus lived under, 
tis probable, that he laid hold of this favourable Opportuni 
and made thoſe: Diſcoveries in Anatumy which gain'd him ig 
high a Reputation, But as: his Writings have not reached us, 
We 


we know no more of his Sentiments dun what aro tranſmitted 
to us by, Galen, who generally quotes him with no other View 
but to fefute him. 8 3 * 
The principal of Fraſſtratus's Diſcoveries, which, by the 
y, was not made upon human. Bodies, but which at the 
Ame time acquir'd him abundance. of Honour, was his findi 
out [Galen. an „ fit Naturd in Arterzs, Gap. s. & Ae 
miniſtrat. Anatom. Lil. q. Cap. tim.) certain white Veſſels in 
the Mefentery of ſucking Kids, which be believed. to be * 
He added, 750g theſe Pefels Jeem'd at BU ln fol of fir, and 
afterwards of Chyle. * r ede abs cd 
EFraſſſtratus and Herephelnt were the firſt, who knew the true 
and genuine Uſe of the Brain and Nerves, ot, at leaf 
Uſes aſcribed. to them by all ſucceeding Anatomudts. 12 
Epheſus ſays, that E 7 7 . owned two Sarts of Nerves, 
thoſe- which. are the I ts of Senſation. and thoſe that 
are the Inſtruments of Motion. He maintained, according to 
Galen, that the former were. hollow, and drew. their Origin 
from the Membranes of the Brain, whereas the other fprung 
from the Brain itſelf, and the; Cerebellum. But Galen [De 
Hippecrat. & Platon. Decyat.. Lib. 7. Cap. 34) informs us, that 
Erafiftratus, having inquir d more aceurately., into the Matter, 


was at laſt convinced, that all the Nerves proce y from 
the Brain. This may be gathered from a of this antient 
Anatomiſt, related by Galen, the Whole of which I ſhall tranſlate, 


that we may fee what Notions he entertain'd with reſpe& to 
the Brain, the Cerebellum, the Nerves, and all the ſeveral 
Parts connected with each of them. We examined, ſays 
„ Erafiftratus, what the Nature. of: the human Brain was, 
<« and we found it divided into two Parts, as it is in all other 
« Animals. It had a Ventricle or Cavity of a longitudi 
« Form. [ Here there ſeems ta be a Chaſm, or Defedt in the Text 
«© Theſe Ventricles had a Communication with one another, 
« and terminated in a common Opening, according to the 
„ Contiguity of their Parts, reaching afterwards to the Cere- 
4 bellum, where there was alſo a ſmall Cavity. But each 
« Part was ſeparated from the other, and ſhut up in its pro- 
t per Membranes, and the Cerebcllum in particular was. wrapt 
„ up by itſelf, as well as the Brain, which by its various Wind: 
<< ings and Turnings, reſembled the Inteſtinum 2 The 
<< Cerebellum was in like manner folded. and twiſted different 
« ways, ſo that it was cafy to know by ſeeing it, that as in 
<< the of ſwift- running Animals, «ſuch as the Hart, the 
Hare, and ſome others, we obſerve Tendons and Muſcles 
«« well calculated for that Purpoſe; ſo in Man, Who has a 
<« larger Share of Underſtanding than other Animals, this great 
„% Variety and Multiplicity of Foldings in the human Brain, 
«« was undoubtedly deſign d for ſome particular End. Be- 
<< ſides, we obferv'd, continues Erafitratus, all the A 
<« or Productions of the Nerves which come from the Erain ; 
c ſo that, to ſay all at once, the Brain is viſibly the Principle 
<< of every thing that paſſes in the Body; for the Senſe. of 
<<. Smelling proceeds from the Noſtrils, being pierced in order 

<« to have a Communication with the Nerves. The Senſe of 
«<< Hearing is alſo produced by the like Communication of 
„ Nerves with the Ears. The Tongue and the Eyes receive 
« alfo the Productions of the Nerves of the Brain.” 

Here we ſee, by the Confeſhon of Eraſiſtratus himſelf, that 
he had diſſected Men. Eraſiſtratus had alſo very accurately 
deſcribed, in Galen's Opinion, | De Hippacr. & Platon. Decret. 
Lib. 1. Cap. 10. Lib. 6. Gay. 6.] the Membranes which are 
found at the Orifices of the > and he maintain'd with 
Ariſtetle, that the Veins and Arteries drew their Origin from 
it. There are, ſays he, certain Membranes inſerted in the Ori- 
feces of the Veſſels of the Heart, of which the Heart makes uſe, 
either for the Reception or the Expulfion of ſuch W as 
either enter into it, or come out of it. Some, adds Galen, Love 
been ſa raſh as to deny, that there were ſuch Membranes, and 


have look'd upon them as Fiftions Exaſiſtratus, or à hind of 


Hypotheſis invented to ſupport his own Syſtem : But theſe Mem- 
branes are fo well known by Anatomiſts, that none but Novices 
in the Art are ignorant of them. There are, continues Galen, 


three of theſe Membranes at the Orifice of the Vena Cava, . 


which reſemble the Points of Arrows ; whence ſome of the 
Diſciples of Eraſiſtratus have called them Tecya@xut, Tricu- 
ſpides. There ate alſo at the Orifice of the Arteria Fenaſa (for 
o I call that Artery, which riſing from the left Ventricle, diſ- 
perſes itielf in the Lungs) —— of a like Form, but of 
different Names; for that Oriſice has only two Membranes. The 
other two Orifices, I mean, that STE IEEE and 
that of the Arteria Magna, have alſo each of them three Mem- 
branes, reſembling the Sigma. of the Greets, which reſembled 
our C. Here Galen, cealing, hunſelf to ſpeak, again intro- 
duces Eraſytratus, ſaying, © That theſe two laſt Orifices are 
« equally diſpoſed to convey 
«© thro” the former the Blood | 
ac the latter the Spirits, in order to be diſtributed thro” the h 
% Body. ¶ Here ſomepart of the Greek Text ſeems to be wanting 
„ Thus it happens, continues Erafftratu, that theſe Mem- 
« branes alternately perform oppolite Offices to the Heart, 


. 


1 had wrote before on the ſame Subject. 


60 ield to the Im of ſuch things ed 
may y * * 
% towards them, and, lying in the very Cavities of the Heart; 
<« may open. its for on of ſuch Subſtances 


In 
<« as are attracted to it ; for — have no Reaſon to imagine, 


<« its Diaſtole or Dilatation, draus them to it, 
„ ſmith's Bellows dues the Air; and in this manner the Heart 
is fill d. The Membranes. of thoſe 

* hand, which ſerve. to convey 
{poſed and 


&© the Veſſels, which ſerve to introduce things into the Heart, 
© ſhut the Oriſices of theſe Veſlcls Heart's con- 
<« tracting itſelf, and allow nothing, to be carried out which is 
te once town in. 


It were to be wiſh'd, that Galen had leſt us more Fragments 
of Emſiſtratus, of the ſame Nature with theſe two. 
_  Belides, what he cl{cwhere fays, that fome thought the Mem- 
branes of the Heart a Fiction of Exaliſtratus, is a ſure Proof, 
that the Book De Coerde, aſcribed to Hippocrates, was not really 
wrote by bim, fince in it theſe Membranes are made Mention 
of. If this Book had been wrote by the Author whoſe Name 


it bears, Galen would not have iail'd to take Notice of it, for 
Honour 


* » and in order to ſtop the Moutlis of thoſe who 
thought, that theſe Membranes were an Invention of Erefra- 
ins. He bad nothing to do but to let theſe People ſee, what 


But tis ſurpciſi 
accurately examin 


that this ſame Erafi/tratus, who had 
the Heart, and diſlected ſo many living 
Animals, ibould yet embrace an Opinion, with regard to the 
Arteries, which all other 3 have look d upon as ab- 
ſurd. He affum'd, as did Praxagoras before him, [ Galen. an 
Sanguis fit Naturd. in Arteriis] that in a natural State, the Ar- 
teries contained no Blood, and that they, as well as the left Ven- 
tricle. of the'Heart, were only with Air. It was an eaſ' 
matter to give him the Teſtimony of his own. Eyes for his 
Error; but he had recourſe to this. dubterfuge ¶ Galen, an San- 
955 Natura in Arterus, & Platon. Decret. Lib. 1. oy 6. 
 Vineſeft. adu. Erafitratum, Cap. 3. ] : 4s foon, (ai he, 
art, that Air or Spirit 


as we open the left Ventricle of the 
evaporated befare we can abſerve it, and the Ventricle is inſtantly 
filled with Blood. He aflerted the ſame thing with regard to 
the Arteries. | | 

What engaged him to entertain this Opinion, with | 
to the Arteries, was, as Galen informs us, becauſe he could not 
conceive how there fbould le two Kinds of Veſſels deftin'd for the 


Conveyance of the ſame Liquor, that is, why both the Veins and 
Arteries ſhould contain and convey the Blood. If he had known 
the Secret of the Blood's Circulation, which ſome learned 
Men imagine is plainly found in the Writings of Hippocrates, 
he had not been ſo much puzzled and perplexed with regard 
to this Point ; he might even. have inform'd himſelf of it, by 
the Knowledge he of the Membranes or Valves of the 
Heart, if he not been miſtaken with regard to one of 
them. What follows, will illuſtrate this Anatomiſt's Opinion, 
and at the fame time inform us what his Sentiments were, 
with regard to the Cauſes of Diſeaſes. 

Galen, de Veneſett. adverſ, Eraſiſlratum, ſays, that Era- 

ratus maintain'd, “ That the great Vein was the Reſervoir 
«© of the Blood, and the great Artery that of the Spirits. He 
added, That after e Reſervoirs had divided themſelves 
into many Branches, they became ſmaller, and their Num- 
«© ber greater; and that as there is no Place in all the Body 
« where any of theſe Branches terminate, that has not a 
„ ſmaller Branch which receives what was to it by the 
« larger; ſo it that before theſe Veſſels arrive at the 
«© Surface of the Body, they divide themſelves into Branches 
«« ſo ſmall and minute, that the Blood contain cannot 
66 22 them; ſo that, adds our Author, though the 
„ Mouths of the Arteries and Veins be very near each other, 
<< yet the Blood keeps itſelf within its proper Bounds, without 
c entering the Veſſels in which the Spirits flow ; and in this 
«© Caſe, the Animal remains in its natural State. But when 
« any violent Cauſe happens to diſturb this 44 
« Blood forces itſelf into the Arteries, and proves the Source 
« of amt age 2 Cauſes * 4 bo — 
« Qyanti Blood is principal ; for in Caſe, 
Coats of tha Veins are dilated more than ordinarily, and 
4 their Extremities, which were formerly ſhut up, are open'd ; 
«© whence follows a Transfuſion of the from the V cins 
into the Arteries. And this Blood, by its Irruption, oppoſe» 
1 ing the Courſe and Motion of the Spirits, which come from 
the Heart, if this Oppoſition is direct and immediate, or if 
the Blood ſtops in a principal Part, this cauſes a Fever; but 


"F* 


wes 


if the Spirits ſhould happen to drive it backwards, ſo that it 
„does not paſs the Extremity of the Artery, in that Caſe, 
an Inflammation of the Part is only produced. As to the 
Inflammation and Fever which happen in Wounds, they 
are alſo occaſwned by the ſudden Evacuation of Spirits 
«© which is the Conſequence of the cutting of the Artery, and 
forces the Blood continually into the Place of the Spirits, 
6s 2 ſhould be a Vacuum.“ | 4 A 
raſftratus made uſe of this Compariſon to ſupport” his 
your 22 Hiftor, Philoſoph. Plutarch. Celſus.] Ms the 
ea, ſays he, which remains in a Calm, when ſhe is not ruffled 
Winds, fewells in an extraordinary manner, an over flows her 
hoyes, toben the Winds blow hard, fo the Blood, moving in the 
Body, departs from its ordinary Canals, and enters into the Re- 
ſerwoirs of the Spirits, where it afterwards becomes wurm, and 
puts ul the Body, as it were, on Fir. YE 
' Theſe are the Notions which Erafiftratus entertained with 
regard to the "Cauſes of Diſeaſes in general, which at the ſame 
time are very different from thoſe attributed to him by the Au- 
thor of a Treatiſe aſcribed to Galen, intituled, The Introduction; 
who aſſures us, that this Phyſician did not ſearch for the Cauſes 
of Diſeaſes in the Humours, or the Spirits, but in the folid 
Parts; whereas Hippocrates Took'd upon theſe three Subſtances 
as the Cauſes of Health and Diſeaſes. I think, that Author 
only means, that Eraſiftratus did not admit of the different 
Humours mentioned by Hippocrutes, or, at leaſt, feem'd to 
think them of ſo little Importance, as not to aſcribe the Cauſes 
of Diſeaſes to them. This is what Galen himfelf confirms; 
but he aſſerts at the ſame time, that though Eraſiſtratus oyer- 
look'd and neglected the Humours, he was nevertheleſs ob- 
liged to ſpeak of them on ſome Occafions, as for Inſtance, 
& e atra Bile) ; when he avs, that a Palſy proceeds from the 
umour, which nouriſbes the Nerves, being flopped on account of 
its too great Viſcidity, And when be talks of the Bile and 
_ rine. 1 4 'G ; 4 F Reſp eM 
ith regard to Reſpiration, [ Galen. de uſu Reſpirat. Cap. 
1. ] he maintain'd, that it was only uſeful to Animals 65 Al. 
ing their Arteries with Air, which is a Conſequence of his 
former Hypotheſis; and he imagin'd, that the thing was done 
in this manner: l hen the Thorax, ¶ Galen. de uſu 5 irat. & 
de Locis Aﬀett.) or the Breaſt, dilates itſelf, the Lungs are 
alſo dilated, and filled with Air. This Air paſſes to the very 


xtremities of the Aſpera Arteria, and from them to thoſe 4 


the ſmooth Arteries of the Lungs, from which the Heart draws” 
when it dilates itſelf, to carry it afterwards through all the 
Parts of the Body, by means of the great Artery. When it 
was objected to him: that the Heart moved in its —_— 
manner, when a Perſon retains his Breath, he anfwered, 
That, upon that Occaſion, the Heart drew Air from the great 
Artery. To this it was geply'd, That the Membranes which 
adhere to the Orifice of this Artery, will not ſo much as allow 
it to return from it to the Heart. But he thought to extricate 
himſelf by faying, That though this was the Caſe in a natural 
State, yet it did not follow, that it muſt be fo during the Time 
a Perſon retains his Breath, which is a State of Violence, and 
conſequently cannot laſt very long. | 
Eraſiftratns alſo entertained a very ſingular Opinion, with 
regard to the Manner in which the Aliments were prepared in 
the Stomach, He thought, that the Stomach contraQts it- 
ſelf, that it may the more cloſely embrace the Food, and 
break its Texture; that Trituration correſponding, according 
to him, to the Concoction of which Hippocrates ſpeaks. 
And with regard to the Chyle, that is, the Juice of the Ali- 
ments ex in the Stomach, he maintain'd, [ Galen. de 
Facultat, Natur. Lib. 2. Cap. .] that paſſing from the 
Stomach to the Liver, it arrived at a certain Place, where 
the Branches of 'the Vena Cava, and the Extremities of the 
Veſſels, which are connected with the Reſervoirs of the 
Bile, equally terminate; fo that the Parts of the Bile inſi- 
nuate themſelves into the Orifices of theſe two Kinds of 
Veſſels, according as theſe Orifices are diſpoſed to receive 
them; that is, every thing of a bilious Quality in the Chyle, 
paſſes into the Canals connected with the Reſervoir of 
the Bile, and the pure Blood paſſes into the Branches of the 
Vena Cava, and, taking another Courſe, is ſeparated from the 
Bile. Galen [ De uſu Part. Lib. 4. Cap. 13.] makes Fra- 


fftratus ſay, that the Veins are divided in the Liver for the Se- 


paration of the Bile. | 

| Beſides, we muſt obſerve, ¶ Galen. de Facult. Natur. Lib. 2. 
Cap. 9. & deatra Bile, Cap. 5.) that neither Erafiftratus, nor 
his Succeſſors, pretended to account for the Caufes of certain 
Effects, Reſearches of which Kind . thought belonged 
more properly to the Philoſophers than to the Phyſicians. Tho' 
they believed, for Inſtance, that the Stomach contracts itſelf 
for the embracing the Food the more cloſely, yet they were not 
at the Pains to enter into minute Explications of the particular 
Cauſes and Manner of this Contraction. Neither did they 
heſitate to own, that they were uncertain whether the Bile was 
produced in the Body, or if it was before contain'd in the Ali- 


* 
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Another Proof of ee ity of Eraſiſratis we have id” 
Aulus Grilius, (Lib. 16. Cap. 3.] who —.— us, that he 
frankly own'd, when 1 of unſatiable Hunger, or a Bau- 
limia, (a Word not to be found in Hippocrates, but of which 
all the Gren Phyſicians after him have made uſe) that be did 
not knw why this 3 rathtr during great Cold, than 
in hot Mater; tho” imagin'd, that Hunger, in 3 
proceeded from the Stomach and Inteſtines being empty ; 
= a long and unpainful Abſtinence was owing to the 
's-being ſtrongly contracted and ſhtivelled up. It was 

for this Reaſon, added he, that thoſe who faſt voluntarily feel 
Hunger towards the Beginning of their Coutſe, but not after 
| e faſted for ſome time. He brought, in Support of his 
Opinion, the Example of the Scythium, [ Galen. de Natural, 
Facultat., Lib. 1. Cap. ult.] who, when they were obliged to 
faſt, ſwaddled themſelves up with large Rowlers, with a View 
to contract or ſtreighten their Sack | 8 4 

Sea ae that the Urine was feparated in the Kld- 
neys ; but he did not acknowledge, with Hippocrates, that it 
was done by Attraction; for he entire] rejected this Sort of 
Attraction, tho“ be no-where explains himſelf with regard to 
the Manner in which this Separation is made. Some of his 
firſt Followers believed, as Galen informs us, that the Parts 
above the K idneys received only pure Blood ; that what is aque- 
ous, or charged with Serofities, tends downwards by its own 
Weight; and that after this Blood is ſeparated from the aque- 
ous and uſeleſs Part, it is carried to the Parts above the Reins, 
It is alſo neceſſary to obſerve, that Eraſſtratus tectified Plato 
with regard to tlie Uſe of the Arteria Trachea, thro* which 
Plato imagined” the Drink was carried, in order to water the 
Lun gs (ſee Aulus Gellius, Plutarch, and Macrobius). This 
Opinion was common to Plato, with Phil:ftiom, Hippocrates, 
and the moſt of the Phyſicians of theſe Days. | 

Lycus and 2 are alſo mentioned as two antient Anato- 
miſts, but nothing particular is known of their Diſcoveries. 

Marinus is alſo mentioned, as an Author who wrote well on 
the Anatomy of the Muſcles, after the Time of Eraſiſtratus. 
Galen is ſaid to have epitomiz'd his Works. 
Aurelius Cornelius Celſut is alfo an Author of too diſtinguiſh'd 
Merit to be paſs'd over in Silence. He was born at Rome, and, 
in all Probability, flouriſh'd under Tiberius, Caligula, Claudius, 
and Nero, Many * found diſperſed in his Writings, 
from which we may gather, that he rarely employ'd himſelf in 
DifſeQions ; but that he had, at the fame time, a very high 
Veneration for Anatomy. | 
© Befides his Books De re Medica, he alſo wrote concerning 
the Figure and Situation of all the Bones of the human Body ; 
which, indeed, is the principal Reaſon why he ſhould not be 
overlook'd, upon an Occaſion of this Nature. 

His Sentiments, with reſpect to Anatomy, are ſpecify'd in 
the Beginning of this Article, | 

Caius Plinius Secundus was, according to ſome, born in No- 
vocomum ; others will have him to be Native of Verona; but, 
however this be, tis certain, that he lived under the Emperor 
— about the Year 52, His Writings are interſperſed 
with many curious Obſervations, relating both to the Anatomy 
of Men, and other Animals; but as he was no profeſs'd Anato- 
miſt, and never appears to have been exerciſed in Diſſections, 
he took, and inſerted in his Works, Truth and Fiction in- 
diſcriminately, as he met with them in the Writings of others. 
Dr. Wigan, as well as all Authors who have mention'd the 
incomparable Aretæus, have been ſenſible of the Difficulty of 
fixing the Time in which he liv'd, but concludes it probable, 
that he wrote after the Beginning of Nero's Reign, and before 
that of Domitian. His Taite may be judg'd from this, that he 
thought a Knowledge of Anatomy ſo neceſſary, both for diſco- 
vering the true Cauſes of Diſeaſes, and the proper Methods of 
Cure, that in the Beginning almoſt of every Chapter he pre- 
miſes ſomething concerning the Structure of the Part affected. 
In this Inſtance he ſeems to have purſued the Steps of Eraſi- 


ftratus and Herophilus, who were the Chiefs of the Dogmatic 


SeR, and maintain'd, that without a Know! of Anatomy 

no one could poflibly be a ſkilful Phyſician. So that Areteus, 

tho? a conciſe and compendious Writer, has yet inſiſted upon 

this Branch of Medicine more copiouſly, and with more Accu- 
; than any of the antient Phyſicians. 

Heart is, according to him, the Principle of Life 
and Strength, in which the Soul and Nature of Man reſide 
in a particular manner. This was alſo the Doctrine of Hippe- 
crates, and Chryſippus the Stoic. For this Reaſon a Syncope, 
as it is a Diſeaſe of the Heart, and conſequently muſt have an 
immediate Influence upon Life, is unfriendly to the human 
Conſtitution, and in ſome meaſure diſſolves and that 
Connection by which the vital Faculty is maintained.” He alſo 
afferted, that the Heart was a warm Part of the Body, and the 
Principle of Life and Reſpiration ; that it is ſituated in the 
Middle of the Lungs ; and that the Heart inſpires the 
with a Defire of freſh Air, as it heated the Lungs, but that 
the Heart itſelf attracts it. * | A 


: 


— 


* * - 
for under every trifling Degree of Pain, the Patients become 
afraid of Death! and moſt People are more frighted for the Con- 
ſequences, than hurt by the Diſeaſe itſelf ; whereas, in the 
molt terrible Diſorders, when unaccom © with Pain, the 
Patient is not rack'd with the Fears of and indeed this 
Diſtemper is more fatal than frightful to the Patient. 

The Pulſation of the Arteries, according to him, propelled 
the Blood ; for which Reaſon, if the Arteries are wounded; 
the Lips of the Wound are with Difficulty brought together, 
and kept in Contact. The Arteria Creſe or the Aorta, 
which runs near the Vena Cava, in the ſame Direction with 
the Spina Dorſi, and by Arete, after Praxagoras, called 
deregia. rexen, ſuffers Inflammation along with the Vena 
Cava, which Inflammation was by the Antients called a Species 
of Cauſus, ſince in both the ſame Symptoms appear, and the 
Fever in the one Caſe tends to a Syncope, as well as in the 
other ; for the Liver is the Root of / eins, and the Heart 
the Source and Origin of the Arteries. It is therefore probable, 
that the faperior Parts of theſe Viſcera are affected; for the 

cart imparts Warmth to the Arteries, and the Liver conveys 
Blood to the Veins. Now fince both theſe Viſcera are very 
large, the Inflaminations to which they are ſubject, muſt of 
courſe be very conſiderable, But this ſame Artery, in Inflam- 
mations of Vena Cava, palpitates near the Spina Dorſi, 
which appears from the Pulſation in the other Part of the 


Præcordia; for the „hing cloſe by the Vein on its 
N drawn into Conſent with it, as being diſperſed G0 
the whole Body. 

Thoſe of the Antients, whoſe Writings have been handed 
down to us, ſcarce make any mention of this Diſorder of this 
Artery and Vein. But * have handled this Suhject, 
have follow'd the Opinion of Praxagoras, who, as» we 
from BED E pheſius, affirm'd, that Origin of Fevers was 
in that Vein which ſends Branches from the Liver to the Kid- 
neys, and which alone he called the tn, Cava, tho" others 

Greg the ſame Name to that which riſes upwards to the 
lat throꝰ the Septum Tranſverſum; fo Aretæus likewiſe calls 
it, and ſays, that both theſe are only a Continuation of one 
and the ſame Vein, 

Veins riſe from the Liver, as from their common Root; 
and receive the Blood they contain from it. From the Porta 
of the Liver, betwixt its Extremities, a large Vein ariſes, 
which, dividing itſelf ſtill more and more, is at laſt diſperſ 
thro? the Liver, in Veins ſo ſmall and minute, as to become 
inviſible. The Extremities of theſe Veins are inſerted into the 
Mouths of others, which, growing gradually larger, and fewer 
in Number, at laſt terminate in the Liver in one great Vein, 
which, dividing itſelf again into two Branches, and * 
the Liver. One of theſe Branches, penetrating the firſt of 
the Liver, again emerges in its gibbous Part ; and having after- 
wards perforated the Septum 22 extends itſelf within 
the Breaſt, but adheres to no other ; and ſuſpended 
there, is inſerted into the Heart; this is called the Vena Cava. 
Another, penetrating through the fifth and inferior Lobe of 
the Liver, as far as its gibbous Part, goes out near the Spine, 
and runs along it to the Cone. This is alſo the Vm Cava ; for 
it receives the ſame Name, becauſe it is the ſame Vein ariſi 
alſo from the Liver: For if any one has a Mind, he may — 
a Probe from the upper Part of the Vena Cava, which reaches 
to the Heart, into that Part of it which CONE — 
or the Pulge from the Spina, thro* the Liver, into cart, 
4 1 gre the Inflummation, 

this Vein, above-mentioned i 
ſe 9 the Greeks 5 — — ariſe; in 
which Caſe rrhage conſequent Rupture, 
Se ee : 

The Blood is convey'd ſrom all the principal Viſcera to the 
hollow Vein at the Cubit; for this Vein, and that which lies 
above it, are Branches of one and the ſame Vein in the Arm: 
Hence * of no greater Service to open the ſuperior Vein 
Vor. I. 
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+ Jecoris cohſiſt> of Nerves 
hich are indeed ſmall of themſelves, but of 


Now the Bile is formed in the Liver; and is ſtereted 
means of a Eyſtis or Bladder fituated there ſor that Purpoſe; 
and is convey'd to the Inteſtines by certain DuRts ; 
and if they ſhould be obſtructed by a Scirthus, or ah Inflatima- 
tion, or if the Contents of this Bladder ſhould overflow, the 
Bile returns backwards, and is mix'd with the Blood, whit 
flowing thro* the whole Body, carries likewiſe the Bile 
with it: Hence in Jaundices the Skin ſeems, as it were, ting 
with Bile, and che Excrements are white like Clay, and un- 
ting d with the Colour of the Bile, becauſe none of that Hu- 
mour flows to them: Hence alſo Iferic Patients are coftive; 
— . Belles are neither moiſtened nor ſtimulated by 


The Aliment of the Is black, and the Spleen itſelf 
deterges and refines the black Blood, It is a Bowel of a rare 
Contexture,: and of a diſſoluble Nature; and for this Reaſori 

to Impoſtumations and Abſceſſes. | 

e Stomach. preſides over Pleaſure and Uneaſineſo, and be- 
cauſe 1 the Heart, the common Source of all the 
Faculties, ( it is connected to the Middle of the Heart and 
Lungs, and with them adheres to the Spina Dorſi) it contri- 
butes very much to Strength, and to Compoſure or Dejection 
of Mind, account of its Conſent with the Soul. is 
the principal Faculty of the Stomach. From Pleaſure: ariſes a 

Digeſtion, a full and fleſhy Habit of Body, and a freſh 
and lively Colour. From Unealineſs the Contraries of theſe 
ariſe, and ſometimes Dejection of Mind, when the Stomach is 
2 4 The Diſorders of the Stomach are, rly 
Hauſeas, Vomitings, Loathing of Food, Hiccups, Eructa- 
tions, and theſe too ſometimes acid; and tho' in People labour- 
5 Diſorders of the Stomach, it 2388 free from 


nals, for Nature diſtributes the far 2 Part of them thro* 
the RING by TRY which eaſily 


times ariſes. Sometimes the Pain a ide, 
ſometimes on the other under the ſpurious Ribs; ſo that the 


the immediate Cauſe of the Diſeaſe; * Now can an thing ad- 
vanced by later Anatomiſts poſſibly come nearer the Truth ? 
two Coats of the Inteſtines, as well as of the Sto- 
mach, one of which lies obliquely upon the other. When 
r — ˙ ne 
happens in Dyſenteri interior s ſeparating len 
i Cer gs 
true Cauſe, with a Dread of having loſt their 
ine; and the exterior Coat remaining within, incarns and 
—— — Gans ; but the lower 


58 | Inteſtine 
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formed the 


Source of all Action and Motion of 


dive Faculties 3 and if at any time a ies 
een * 
Aal N 


AN A | 


Inteſtine is only ſubject -10- this Accident, as" having its Coats Te! 
of a Nature. A V | | 


Colour 
cle. T they are whiter than the Kidnoys. 
Kidneys indecd reſemble;the Teſticles in Figure, but = 
are broader, more crooked, and contain ſmall Sinuſes, 
narrow Necks, for percolating the Urine. From theſe two 
{mall neryous Canals, reſembling little Pipes, 
which are called the Ureters, and are inſerted in the Si 
the Bladder on each Side, and from 'both Kidneys there is 
equal 74 of the Urine to the Bladder. Nature 
inuſes of the Kidneys —_ and by that means 
2 to the Diameters of the Uretem, which are but 


Tb Bladder is of a very inconſiderable Thickneſs, and natu- 
rally of a nervous Texture; for which Reaſon it neither incarns 
nor cicatrizes eaſily. When it is full it is diſtended, _ when 


all Ulcers upon Joints are cur d with: the greateſt al. 
3 


r, the Forces are not diſcharg'd, even tho the Belly 
ſhould not happen to be coſtive, 1 13 „-n 
Certain Membranes art affix'd to the Ilia, which are nervous 
Ligaments of the, Uterus, Theſe Membranes, which are in- 
ſerted in the Bottom of the Uterus, hard by the Lains, are 
ſmall and lender ; the others towards its Neck, and which 
adhere here-and-there to the Ilia, are very nervous, and ſpread 
much after the manner of the Sails of a Ship. ''Now if all theſe 
Membranes are relax d, the Uterus falls out of its Place. Some- 
times the interior of the two Membranes which ſurround the 
Uterus appears, and may be ſeparated from the other; for — 
two of its Membranes can poſſibly be divided, one of whi 
recedes from the other, by reaſon of the Fluxion of Humours, 
as it happens likewiſe in Miſcarriages and bard Labours, in 
which Caſe it adheres to the Chorion 3 ſor if that is forcibl 
ext the Coat of the Uterus comes along with it ; but if 
1 oman eſcapes Death, and-if it returns to its proper Situ- 
ation, it reunites exactly, or elſe hangs a little out. Sometimes 
the Mouth of the Uterus falls out only as far as its Neck; but it 
is cafily reſtor'd, if Fumigations are uſed, and the Midwife uſes 


Proper Endeavours to replace it gently, and by Degrees. 
2 6 


Head is the Origin of the Senſes and Nerves, and rather 
attracts the Blood from the Heart, than conveys it to other 
Members, When. therefore the Cauſe of any Diſorder is 
lodg'd in the Nerves, the Senſes muſt be injured. Tho? the 
Nerves ariſe from all Parts of the Head, yet the anterior Part 
of the Head is the Store- houſe, as it were, of all the Senſes, 
and from it all Aids and Injuries are deriv*d,: For this Reafon, 
my ying Fomentations, we ought to proceed no farther than 
the Vertex. 

Aretens, following the Opinion of Erefifratus, maintain'd, 
that the Nerves were not only the Origin of Senſation, but the 
| Members. | So that if 
the Origin of any Nerve below the Head is affected, as the Mem- 
brane or Meninx of the Medulla Spinalis, the Parts which come 
under the ſame Denomination, and alſo thofe which are conti 
ous, become paralytic ;- the Parts of the Right Side, if the Nerves 
on that Side be hurt; and thoſe of the Left, if the Nerves on that 
Side ſhould happen to be injured. But if the Cauſe of the Diſ- 
eaſe be lodg'd in the Head, if the Nerves on the Right Side be 
affected, the Parts on the Left Side will be paralytic, and vice 
verſa. The: Reaſon of this Phænomenon is, that the Nerves 
change Sides near their Origin; for thoſe on the Right Side do 
not go directly all the way to the Parts on the Right Side; but 
both thoſe on the Right and Left Sides, being inſerted: in their 
proper Origins, they immediately croſs one another in the 
Form of the Greek Letter X, tendingto ſite Parts. But 
whether the whole Body, or ſome of its Members, either 
on one or. both Sides, are paralytic, the Nerves which: ariſe 
from the Head are ſometimes affected, and in ſhort, are cafily 
deprived of their ſenſitive Faculty, but do not of themſelves 
ſo readily become incapable of Motion. Theſe Nerves alſo, 
by onſent they contract any Injury from thoſe deſtin'd 

or the Purpoſes of Motion, loſe in fome- meaſure their Capa- 
city for Motion, wich ſome Degree of which, tho' a 4 
one, they are naturally endow d. Sometimes alſo the 
— from. ſome Muſcles, and terminating in others, are hurt; 
and theſe are the Nerves which are chiefly capable of Motion, 
and convey; it to the Nerves of the Head, which derive a great 
deal of their Motion from them, tho' they have ſome 
of it in themſelyes, Theſe Nerves therefore ſuffer princi 2 
Decreaſe of Motion, but they rarely or never Joſe their ſ 
of Nerves riſing 
hould be enthes 
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ry rn * 
nt, | a Tetanus is a Diſeaſe incident to 
which he alſo taught, that the principal Cauſe 


-Y According di 
the Nerves, in 


ed „ bog 

Theſe were the Notions r regard 
ſubſervient to Phyſic, in 

G uſes of Diſeaſes. a In this 


ignorant of theis Stuaturc. So that tho the Notions df Arataus 
concurt'd ſometimes with thoſe of | Hippacrater, Erofiftratug, 
or Heropbilus j yet he was not the blind Votary of any h 

or the too fond Admirer of any Man; but freely declares.what 
he himſelf thought Truth. /3gds's Prefece to Arcus. 
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' Is the next Arigtomieal Aurhor of Note we meet with, 


He  liv'd under th Eg Nerva and Dean, und 
eſteem'd a very {kill Veen by Gale who allo in- 
forms us, that he wrote in Verſs bpon the AMoteris Medica: 
He alſo wrote à Lreatiſe upon tlie ara Bills, or black Bile, 
and ſome other Pleces che by Suidas, but 'thefe have not 
reachid our Hands ; for che only Remains we have of this Au- 
thor are, 4 ſmall Treatiſe on the Greek Names of the feveral 
Parts of the human Body, another on the Diſeaſes of the Kid- 
nies and Bladder, and a Fragment reharing to purgative Medi- 
eines. The principal Deſign of this PhyRclant in the firſt of 
theſe Works, was. to give a general Idea of Anatomy: 'ahd' to 
diſſuade' thoſe who ftudied Phyfic in his own Days from being 
deceiv'd in reading the antient Authors, ſome of whom 
deſcrib'd the Parts of the human Body under one Set of Names, 
and others of them the ſame Parts under quite different Appel- 
lations. Beſides, we may fairly gather from what Rufus ad- 


vances in this Treatiſe, that in his Days all the Anatomical 
Demonſtrations” were made upon Reafts. Mate Choice, fays 
he, of an Animal as nearly re emblong Man as you can 70 
meet with. Ton twill not find all the Parts of the Animal ru, 


„ and in every Particular, lite thiſe of Man ; but there will at 


leaft be ſome Analogy or Similitude betwixt them. Formerly, 
continues he, Auatemy was taught on human Bodies. | 
We alfo learn from the Book, that thofe Nerves, 
which were afterwards diftinguifhed by the Epithet gecurrent, 
were but juſt then diſcover'd. The Antients, fays Rif, cal 
- rg of _ Neck carotid 6» — Arterirt, tohich Epi- 
thet, in their Language, umply'd Sleep-inducing, becauſe t 
imagined, that FR rs hae = he fron ly 770 4 
the Animal was inclined to Sleep, and bft the Uſe of its Vii 
But in this Age we have diſcouer d, that theſe Symptoms are not 
occafioned by the Compreſſion of theſe Arteries, but by that of the 
Nerves, which are contiguous to them. >. LET $ 
Tis alſo probable, that Rufus obſerved. certain Veſſels of 
the Matrix, of which preceding Anatomiſts had made no men- 
tion. Herophilus, ſays he, did not believe, that Women had a 
Paraſtate Varicoſe ; but upon examining the Matrix of a Bro, 
I have obſerved certain Veſſels which ariſe from the Teſticles, 
and which, being folded back upon bath Sides in the Form of 
Varicet, * „ in — Cavity of the DIL Upon com- 
re theſe Vie, there even flows them a glutinous 
— al 15 thought that they 1 Be Folie} 43 
of the varicoſe Kind. Rufus had before obſerved; that in Men 
there were ermatic Veſſels, two of the varicoſe, and two 
of the glandular Ruud; and that the Extremities of the former, 
which adhered te the Tefticles, were calld Pan AsT AT. 
What he calls in this Paſſage Paraftate Varicoſæ, appear to 
be the ſame things, which are now called Tube Fallopiane, 
from Fallopizs, the fuppoſed Diſcoverer. ' XS 


| | GALEN | 
Is the next and principal Anatomiſt of Antiquity ; to him we 
are obliged for moſt we know with reſpect to the Anatomy of 
the Antients. As a complete Extract of his Works on this 
Subject would be too voluminous, I ſhall in this Place only give 
ſome general Remarks on his An , Feſerving bis particular 
Diſcoveries for the Articles to which | 


& ſculapins, down to the very Days of Hippocrates, who was 
. Meters of — 


no Q 
enſi» watds happened, ſays Galen, that Hippocrates having wrote on 


88 as well as the other Branches of Phyfic, and having 
hrlt made Stzapgers: his Diſcigles, Anatomy began to decline 
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pron the Kong ; of Egyp 7 ant 4 the 124 
the Dead, in = what Di 7 ms they died. 


Egyptians alſo uſed i their Dead, which they could 
Y do without opening — There were at Alex- 
— 0 (Galen, — 9 * 1. Cop; 2.] human 


Bones: her the; Ph Ph pw 
who lived before him, had learned Anatom 75 
75 the Accounts handed down to us —_ and => 


atus will not allow us to doubt. of it. (Pe Dian, | 
ulva, Cap. 22. L pronounces concerning the firſt of theſe Phy- 
ſicians, That he, had acquired" a voy exatt Knowledge o _ 


tomy, by difſeting Men, and not = moſt other P 


uſed to do. Seneca, according nas, affirms, _— 


ut vim atam bi ceguaſcaernt, Viſcera reſeidiſſe ; hodie 
C we reſcingi, ener, Views 4 Ye iq 
cagneſei poſ t. That Phyſicians. apened the Bawels of Men, in 

to diſcover the . their Dijeaſes ;, and that even in 
bis Time they difſefted the} * Parts 0 2 in ander 
to tuow the Situation. of outs. and But i in the 


dici, ut vim ignotam Morbi 2 of ii reſets 
derunt. P 


byficians, that they might know Safe hidden Natures 43 
Diſeaſes, opened the Bawels 22 Now Seneca, according 
to Riolanus, lived in the 3 of A » Tiberius, and Nero; 
and the Roman Phyſicians were allow'd 0 diſſect the Carcaſes 
of their Enemies, which in Reality they did during the Wars of 
Marcus Aurelius the Forint, as Galen informs us. It 
was alſo no difficult Matter to procure the Bodies of ſuch as 
were put to Death at Rome, ſince remained uninterr d 


The Bodies of expoſed Children 
obtained. In ſhort, fince in theſe 
Nun umbers of Slaves, who could hinder 
iberties with the Carcaſes of theſe poor 
themſelves ſhould judge proper? Rialanus might 
aig theſe Proofs, im Cicera lays e 
no/tra non nouimus; qui 72 , I 
guegue party yu —aheat, ignoramus. Haque Medic 
tererat ca, noſſe, gperuerunt ut viderentur 
Empirici, notzora efſe illa, quia fre 
teffa mutentur. e know. nor, . 
are. ignorant of the Situatian of _ Parti, and unac 
ith the Powers of. auch particular 775 Far. this 
the Phyſicians themſelves, 275 Interęſt it was to be bu 
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Fa 


an c, Anatomy of all their Parts, as baue nxt done with 
regard to the Parts of Man. Rrelanus quotes another Pa 
hain Goon, when alk of forme Anatomiſts of his Da 
„ That it unt © wa” 00 if the hare tatnived, Kincs they 
„ 4 fected 8 Oxen, never confidering 
he ſome time, that theſe'Parts'are not, in theſe Anunals, 
the fam are in Men. One may reafonably ſuppoſe, — 
if bad not hinifelf examined. thoſe Parts in Man, be 
would not have been ſo forward in cenſuring thoſe who had not 
it mare than himſelf. 1 | . 
— in which Calin commends Herophilus for 
tomy — Rn hes gether 


nly Beafts AA proves, that Hero 
. Men ; if none, 
ne ſa, our Author inſtead of theſe Words, 
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ver what he has elſewhere ſeen before, than for a Novice in the 
Art to aer * 45 moſt evi CR at his rr: 42 
ure. of hi. 4 0 7 utc co- 
£ 7 34 2 4 the Bodies e thoſe who were 


vered what they want ee, _ 
condemned to Death, or expoſed to the Fury of wild Beaſts, or 


2 the Carcaſes of Robbers, who were denied the Privilege of 
urial. Beſides, large Mundt, or deep am hollow Ulcers, have 
ſometimes diſcovered, to theſe Men 31 * many Parts of the 


human Body reſembling thoſe th formerly ſeen in ; 
whereas thoſe who never endeavoured to improve themſelves 
uf on theſe Animals, could reap no — upon „ of 
this Nature. Thoſe who have frequently difſefted the Boilies 
oſed Children, well enough know, that the Bodies of Apes 

en very much reſemble each other. It is not to be doubted, 
but Galen employ d ſome of theſe Means, or others of a like 
Nature, in order te inſtruct n and the Ana- 
tomy acquir'd in this Shape, was by him ſtyled, 'AraTopul xare 
tei ve, or Anatomy acquired by Accident, which was the only 
Kind approv'd of by the — That Galen enjoy d Oppor- 
tunities of this Nature, is plain from another Paſſage, where, 
after having adviſed young cians to travel to Alexandria, in 
order to ſee the Skeletons, and not to ſatisfy themſelves with 
what they read in Books upon that Head, he adds theſe Words: 
I have often examined the Bones of Men, when NP or 
ruined Monuments have fallen in my way. A Sepulchre, flightly 
built upon the Brink of a River, happened to be deſtrey'd by the 
Impetuofity of the Torrent, which had overflow'd it, ſo that the 
Body, which had been laid in this Sepulchre, being carried off by 
the Current, ſtepp'd at laſt in a Place not unlike a Harbour, ſur- 
rounded with pretty high Banks. I had an Opportunity ſering 
this Body, of which the Fleſh was already rotten ; but the Bones 
were fail connected with one another; ſo that one would have ſaid 
it was a Skeleton, 1 for the Infiruttion of young Phyſ6- 
cians. One Day 1a fo aw the Carcaſe of a Robber lying on a 
2 enough from any public Read : This Robber was 
kill'd by a — whom he had 1 and — — 
of the adjacent Parts refuſing ta bury him, becauſe they judged a 
Un ſo wicked the yoga of Pulturs, his —. Lora py 
Days afterwards ſtripp d of all their Fleſh, and dry, like thoſe 
prepared for the Inſtruttion of Phyſicians. Galen ſpeaks alſo, in 
the ſame Chapter, of a Diſeaſe attended with Carbuncles, which 
had raged in moſt of the Cities of 4fia, and afforded him 

rtunities of examining the Situation and Diſpoſition of 
Muſcles of ſeveral Parts, which were ſtripp'd of the Skin, and 
ſome Part of the Fleſh. 

If our Author confin'd himſelf to the Methods above fpeci- 
fied, he cannot ſure be ſaid to have made complete and 
Diſſections of the human Body. Among all the Subjects, from 
which he ſays Anatomy may be learn'd, none, except the ex- 

'd Children, ſeem calculated for furniſhing him with the 
Materials of a complete Anatomy ; becauſe it was no difficult 
Matter to carry off ſome of thelc little Bodies, and afterwards 
difle& them, with the Leiſure neceſſary for that Purpoſe : And 
this, in my 2 — he ra ſeems to 1 Ola when — 
ſays, that thoſe who frequently diſſoct expoſe ildren, well 
a h know, that % B of * qrk — reſembles that of 
an Abe. If Diſſections of this Nature were often made in the 
Days of Galen, as we may gather from this P , *tis proba- 
ble that he, like others, employ'd himſelf in this way; tho' a 
Principle of Caution might reſtrain him from making a public 
Declaration of it, on account of the Averſion which then reign'd 
in the Minds of People againſt Practices of that Nature. It may 
be ſaid, that it was not much more difficult to get ſome of the 
Bodies of executed Criminals carried off; but he no- where inſi- 
nuates, that any one made the leaſt Attempt of this Kind ; for 
when he ſpeaks of what was learn'd by examining the Bodies of 
Robbers, or other Carcaſes caſually found in the Fields, he in- 
forms us, that this Examination was made upon the very Spot 
where ſuch Bodies were found, by . av thin ag 
poſſible, to diſcover the Part or Circumſtance ſought for. This 
may be gather'd from the Paſſage already quoted, where he ſays, 
that thoſe who have diſſected Apes are able ſpeedily to inform 
themſelves, by means of the Carcaſes they in the Fields, 
with regard to the Diſpoſition of thoſe Parts which they may 
have formerly ſeen by diſſecting Animals. In the Courſe of 
this Paſſage, he three or four times ts the Word ſpeedily, 
which expreſſes the Shortneſs of the Time which he himſelf, or 
any body elſe, had to view the Parts of the Carcaſes we are 
now ſpeaking of, for fear, no doubt, of being ſurpris'd in an 
Action, which muſt have ſtruck Terror into the Spectators, and 
muſt be own'd to be, in its own Nature, none of the moſt 
_ In ſhort, the Pains Galen is at to ſpecify all the other 

cans of learning Anatomy, which we have mention'd, ſuffi- 
ciently prove, as we have y obſerved, that, in theſe Days, 

ections of the human Body could be made but very 
rarely, and with a great deal of Difficulty. A collateral Proof 
of this is, that ſuch Diſſections were not publickly made in the 
Schools of the Phyficians ; for we ma I that if 
they were made in any Part of the Work, it muſt have been at 
Alexandria, the Capital of Egypt, where the Cuſtom of open- 


ANA 


ing the Dead, in order to embalm them, might have beeti ſu 
ſed, in ſome meaſure, to reconcile and inure them to thi 
— which attends a complete Diſſection: Put we do not 
find, that any thing of this Nature was practiſed there ſince the 
Days of Herophilus and Eruſſſtrutus, or of the antient Kings of 
that Country; All that was done in this even in that 
famous Medicinal School which flouriſhed in the Days of Galen, 
was to teach Oſteology human Skeletons, which 
. have been very antient. If the Maſters of this School 
exhibited, upon human Subjects, all the other Parts of 
the Anatomy of Man, Galen, and a great many other Au- 
thors; had not fail'd to acquaint us with it, in numberleſs 
Paſſages. As ſor thoſe P from many Authors, which 
have, ſince the Time of Niolanut, been advanted to prove, that 
in the Days of Antiquity human Diſſections were practiſed, it 
is eaſy toſhew, that almoſt all of them have à Reference to 
what paſs d long before the 'Times in which theſe Authors wrote; 
and that the Accounts handed down of Heropbilius and 22 
ſtratut, might have laid a Foundation for all that has been ſai 
* _ 2s to return to Galen; taking it for 
ted, that he di ſome human Bodies, yet nothing is a 
— convincing Proof of his not havin Gitte des 4 ſufficient 
Number, than his deſcribing, in ſeveral Paſlages; the Parts of 
Apes, or ſome other Animals, inſtead of thoſe of a Man, This 
has been clearly ſhewn by Veſalius; and thoſe who have main- 
tained the contrary, have been miſerably blinded and miſled by 
their ſuperſtitious Attachment to Gm. , 
But tho* Galen has ſometimes confounded the Parts of Beaſts 
with thoſe of Men, his Anatomy is nevertheleſs a very valuable 
Work, and Veſalius himſelf had a high Veneration for it; and, 
indeed, it muſt be own'd, that nothing eould ſet the Merit of 
its Author in a fairer or truer Light than this Piece; if it be true, 
as he ſays, that no one had wrote well on Anatomy before him, 
and that he had made many important Diſcoveries in this Branch. 
of Phyſic. It is, indeed, poſſible, that, conſidering his Attach- 
ment to Anatomy, he might have made ſome Diſcoveries of his. 
own in that Science; tho”, at the ſame time, his Propenlity to 
commend himſelf muſt render every thing he ſays, concerni 
himſelf, ſuſpected : But, the Truth is, whether he was the firſt 
who placed Anatomy on 2 good Foundation, or whether he 
raiſes his own Character on the Labours of others; from which, 
at the ſame time, he has not drawn all the Advantage that could 
have been wiſh'd ; yet {till*tis very certain, that we ſhould have 
ſuffer'd very conſiderably if all his Anatomical Works had been 
loſt, ſince they are the only remaining Monuments of all that 
the Antients wrote upon that Subject; for what elſe we find, 
of that Nature, is ſcarce worth Notice, if we except what 
Ariflotle has given us upon that Head. *Tis true, Galen had 
not attain'd to Perfection; but neither can the Moderns pre- 
tend to that; and tis probable, that, without thoſe Lights, 
with which he ſupplied the very Men who have cenſur'd him, 
we ſhould have ſtill been in the Dark, with — 2 to a great 
Part of that which he has clearly demonſtrated. Galen's two 
principal Treatiſes upon Anatomy are, his Anatomical Admini- 
firations, and his Book On the Uſe of the Parts of the human 
Body. The former contained fifteen Books, of which the fix 
laſt are loſt : The latter, which we have complete, contains 
ſeventeen. We have alſo a Book of his, which treats Of the 
Bones in particular; another, On the Diſſections of the Muſcles ; 
a third, On the Diſſettion of the Nerves, which is imperfect; a 
fourth, On the Diſſeftion of the Veins and Arteries ; a fifth, in 
which the Author proves, in Oppoſition to Eraſiſtratus, That 
there is Bload in the Arteries ; a ſixth, On the Anatomy of the 
Matrix ; a ſeventh, On the Organ of Smelling ; an eighth and 
ninth, On the 1 Cauſes of Re 3 a tenth and 
an eleventh, On the Motion of the Muſcles ; a twelfth, On the 
Formation of the Fætus; and two others, Concerning the Seed ; 
without taking into the Account what we find concerning Ana- 
tomy, in his Books On the Natural Faculties, and elſewhere, 
ſcatter'd up and down his other Works. Galen wrote ſe- 
veral other Books, which are loſt; in ſome of which he 
treated of the Anatomy of Hippocrates, and in others of that 
of Erafiftratus ; in a third Work he treated of the Di ſſection 0 
dead Bodies; and in a fourth concerning that o _ Animals. 
It were to be wiſhed, that all theſe had reach'd our Hands, but 
eſpecially thoſe Pieces relating to the Anatomy of Hippocrates 
and E 1 ; as alſo the Abridgments he made of the Ana- 
tomical Works of Lycus and Marinus; the latter of whom 
wrote twenty Books, which were abridg'd by Galen, and of 
which he has preſerv'd the Titles, which are fo curious as to lay 
a juſt Foundation for our lamenting the Loſs of ſo great a 
ork, | 
But tho* we have not all the Works of Galen, yet thofe we 
have, happen luckily to comprehend almoſt the Whole of his Ana- 
tomy ; and if his 4ratomical . are not complete, 
the other Books we have mention'd, and eſpecially thoſe con- 
i 2 of the Parts, ſ that : for this 
Book on the Uſe of the Parts, is a piece, which bas been 
pay ired in all Ages, and which fufficiently diſcovers the 
t of its Author's Genius ; ſince in it the Phyſician 2 
1 
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well as the Philoſopher, find Satisfactiom. But what, in a 
particular Manner, Aube. Chriſtians with Admiration is, 
that Galen, tho a Heathen, yet acknow! 


edg d One God, all- 
wiſe, all- good, and all- powerful, the Creator of Man, and of 
all other Ani The Words he uſes, in one Paſſage of this 


divine and firiking in them [ De «ſu Part. Lib. 3. 
Cap. 10.]: In writing theſe Books, ſays he, [ 4 true 
and real Hymn to that Being, «who formed us all ; and, in 
Opinion, Txuz RTI Oo does not /o much e 7 ; 
. A on his —_—_— 2.1 ? — 
coſtly Preſents a moſt fragrant | er fumes, 01 
Fad A EY — to ethers, 
that he ii poſſeſi'd of ng Wiſdem, irre Power, and 
all-diffuſre Goodneſs. Far bit having all Things in that 
Order and Diſpoſitton, which is beft calculated for the Continua- 
tion of their 2 5, and bis having condeſcended * ab 
bute his Favours to all bis Works, is 4 glaring Prog of his Good- 
meſs, which calls ajoud for our Hymns. having found the 
Means —_ 2 = Eftabliſhment and Preſervatim of this 


Broke 2096 29. 00s ſtrong Senſe, but alſo ſomething of a 


aer 


beautiful iſda/ition, it an incontefkable Proof of his 
Wiſdom, as his having done every thing by 22 is 0 bis Om- 
potence. *Tis not in one Paſſage only, alen in this 
exalted Strain ; theſe are ſo much the ine Sentiments of his 


Heart, that he loſes no Opportunity of i ting them, and 
confuting, at the ſame time the Epicureans, maintained, 
that this beautiful and harmonious Frame of Nature was the 
blind Reſult of a fortuitous Concourſe of Atoms. Tis true, 
that [ De uſu Part. Lib. 11. Cap. 14. ] he Moſes 
for having maintain'd, that the ill, or ſole 
Gov, was the only Cauſe of all Things. Galen does not ad- 
ut of this Principle of Meſes, except the Will of Gop be taken 
Conjunction with the Choice which he made of the moſt 
aterials, for anſwering the particular Ends he had pro- 


to the Arrangement of each Body; for, ſays our Author, 
D could not have form'd Man out of a Stone, nor an Ox 


ſufficient to make 5 of it aſſume 
and all thoſe other Modifications, 


of their Ar- 
ranged, he would have reaſon'd better upon this Subject than 
Galen ; 


The younger Son auus Ernxsrus | 
was contem with Galen ; he firſt practiſed Phyſic at Mex- 
andria, . He wrote a Treatiſe on the 
Diſorders of Women. 

There is a Treatiſe on the Uterus, printed in Greet at Paris, 
1551. which is ſuppoſed to be a Fragment of the Book of Sora- 


nus above-mention'd. | 

In the Yenice Edition of Veſaliu, 1604. the Anatomy of the 
Matrix, from Soranus, is publiſh'd in Latin. And ſame 
Treatiſe was printed, together with the Works of Theophilys 
Protaſpatarius, at Paris, 1556, Bus. 


THEoPHILUs PROTASPATARIUS, or rather PROT As- 
PATHARIUS, 


a Greek Anatomical Author, lived, 


things not to be found in any pre- 
Thus he aſſerts, that the firſt Pair of Nerves, 
ariſing from the firſt Ventricles of the Brain, is extended to both 
the Noſtrils ; and that by means of theſe, Smells are convey d 
to the Brain. | 
Thus alfo he ſays, that two Muſcles are concern'd in ſhut- 


the Eye-lids, but that they are open'd by one only. 
— Acconding e him, th . 


alſo firſt deſcribed a very ſtrong Li 
nion to, and fixes all the A 
Paſſage is very remarkable, and, as it 
of his Work, I ſhall inſert it: E 
Arber &, 2} drerves, «x ö n «yell Ty Os Tejrue tus wires 
rug nad wigh- curve Sous Tis cr a αe yep 
bs! N 1 xp NM Ie ulr Ths dre Thy Ax, 
e ee, Earddy wr Tf $4, rever; d pb N v cia. 
a x4p<Als dene gude drdoa; Sraphwru Tor ora dhoy 
xotròy ourea mor. ye: CS <A 
But as it is neceſſary for a to bend himſelf forwards and 
backwards, it di 227 25 
Gop to furniſh each 
** 


ceding Author. 


Klee Rae 6 


erm ſufficient to 
rien Articulation of the Vertebre with 


OL, 


: 


4... iid ator re 


the good Providence of 
ich, however, are very neceſſary, and of Lax of the Circulation to Nemiſius q; and thoſe who 


great Uſe ; but, 
of the A 4 


cartilagineous & 


ertebra of the Spine, 
2 „ that this Author alſo knew, that the Subſtance 


efticles is vaſcular ; for he takes Notice of a prodigi 
Number of capillary Veſſels, as fine as a Spider's woe 
glandular Subſtance of theſe 


he ſays, are diſperſed in the 
— 
This Work of 


Craſſus ; but as I have never ſeen this Edition, 
mine it. Fabricius has given this whole Treatiſe in Cre and 
Latin, at the End of the is Bibli 
Tecd. 
The above · mention d Tranſlation was alſo publiſh'd at Venice, 
1536. 8vo. at Bofil, 1539. 4. and, with ſome other Authors, 


at 2257 81. 
This lus is alſo Author of ſeveral other Medicinal 
Treatiſes 


The next Anatomical Author is 
Ontnasrvs. 
He, in two Books, has deſcribed all the Parts then kno 
of the human Body, and 4 oe fo Ollen 19 mad of 


them but he has added little to what Galen has diſcourſed of 
in his Anatomical Works ; and upon the account of this Trea- 
tiſe, rather than of any other of his Writi he deſerves the 
Name given him of Simie Galen, the Ape of Galen. Only 
one thing we find, which is either omitted by Galen, or is 
loſt, together with ſome other of Galen's Works, the firſk 
Deſcription of the Salivary Glands, which is this: On 
4 Side of the Tongue lie the Orifices of the Veſſels, 
«* which diſcharge the Spittle, and into which you may put 
«© a Probe. Theſe Veſl 


take their Riſe from the Root of 
« the Tongue, where the Glands are fituated, They riſe 
66 Cots hal Clint, bn mnach ſuch a manner as Arteries uſ 
60 2, do, and convey the Salivary Liquor, which moiſtens the 
Tongue, and all the adjacent Parts of the Mouth.“ See 
OninBAanvs. 

NzmMEsUs 


is an Author whoſe Name muſt by no means be omitted 
in a Hiſtory of Anatomy. He was . Emiſſa, a Ci 
of Phamicia, at the latter End of the fourth Century: 
wrote a Treatiſe vel goto; dripaiors, O the Natare of Men, 
of which there have been the following Editions: 

i, 1595. 800. in Crea, with the Latin Tranſla- 
ton of Nice Ellebodius. 


Oxon, 1671, gu. Greek and Latin, 

Vander Linden and Douglas mention an Edition at Antwerp, 
1584. uo. but Fabricius takes no Notice of it. 

A n by Georgius Valla, was printed at Aut- 
＋. 1538. 
| Ele Tranſlation was printed London, 1636. 80. 


wing . / 
The Oxford Editor aſcribes two Diſcoveries to him, one 2 
which was the moſt conſiderable that ever was made in Phyſic. 
The firſt is concerni 
meſius ſays, not or itſelf, but fir other Purpoſes ; for it 
belps Digeſtion, contributes to the Expulfion of the Eacre- 
ments; and therefore it is, in a manner, one of the nouriſhing 


Powers ; beſides, as a vital Faculty, it imparts a Sort of Heat 
And it ſeems to be 


or theſe Reaſons made for 
but 2 c { pur wy few it ſeems to be _—_ 


| led. Here, ſays the Editor, the Syſtem of 
the Bile is plainly and accurately deliyer'd ; that very Syſtem 


e had 


ſignificant Terms, whi : The 

Pulſe takes its Riſe from the Heart, and principally from 
t Ventricle of it: ery is, with great Vehemence, 

dilated and contrafted, by a Sort of conflant Ha ond Order. 

While it is dilated, it draws the thinner Part of the Blu 

the next Veim, the Exhalation or Vagour of which Blood is made 

the Aliment for the vital Spirit; but while it is contrafted, it 

exbales whatever Fumes it has through the whole Body, and by 


4 


ſecret Paſſages; ſo that the Heart out whatever is fuli- 
4 —_ the Mouth, and the Noſe, by Expiration. "_ 


Upon this ſingle flender Proof does be attribute this 


ANA 


inſiſted, that it was known: both to Hrs 
have full- as Arguments on their I will only ſay 
this, that from this very Deſcription, and from what the ſame 
Author ſays of the Liver er in the ſame that it miniſters. 
Nouriſhment to the Body by the Veins, one may demonſtrably 
inſer, that Nemeſius had ne 12 of the Manner in which the 
Circulation of the Hood is performed. 

It muſt be remarked, that, from the Time of Galen, to the 
Beginning of the fifteenth Century, Anatomy made but, very. 
flow Advances. For moſt that the lower Greeks have ſaid on 
this. Subject, is collected from Galen. And the Arabic Anas 
tomy mult have had the fame Source, as Diſſectiom of hu 
Hodies, we are told, were not permitted by the Ma home rus 
Religion. The Books of Anatomy, which the fabian call 
Taſcbrity, moſt in Eſteem am the Orientals, are thoſe of 
Ben Sima, whom „ 4 2 and Aan 
an. Herbelat. | 

The next Anatomiſt which occurs worthy of Remark, is 


" Mouxpinvus, 


a Milanſe according to Douglas, and Freind, whe) -made 
ſome new, tho' rude Efforts, to improve Anatomy : About 
1315. he compos'd a regular -Body of that Science; and as 
he was a Diſicctor himſelf, interſpers'd ſeveral Obſervations 
and Diſcoveries of his own, eſpecially relating to the Uterus. 
This Book reviv'd, in ſome meaſure, the Study of Anatomy; 
and was fo much in Vogue till the Reſtoration of Learning, 
that the Statutes of Padua allow'd of no other Syſtem to be 
ny dy Schools 
1dinus; in deſcribing the ſeveral Parts of the human Body, 
ifies their Places, | particulat Modes of Situation, Number, 
ppearance, Subſtance, Qualities, Bulks, Coats, Ligaments, 
Uſes, Inconveniencies, Actions, and the Diſorders to which 
they are ſubject. 

He treats. of the Viſcera pretty largely, but touches very 
ſuperficially on the Nerves arid Blood-veffels. _ He only de- 
ſcribes the abdominal Muſcles,” and contents himſelf 12 2 
with making mention of thoſe employ'd in Reſpiration. 

He ſeems to have been a fond Admirer of the Anatomical 
! of Galen and Aviſema, tho? at the ſame time he 

fall in with their Sentiments upon every Occaſion, -. 
He obſerves, that larger Veins and Arterics are diſtributed to 
the Penis and Tongue, than to any other Parts of 'the Body of 


ual Bulk. 

The Teſticles of Women were, in bis Opinion; full of 
Cavities and glandular Caruncles, in Winch a certain ſalival 
Humidity Wis generated, which was the Source or Cauſe of 
that'Sex's Pleaſure in Venereal Enjoyments. 

He mentions, that ſcven Cells are ſound in the WEIS 
Mouth of which reſembles that of à young Wbelp, or, rathe 
that of a grown Tench ; and that towards its Surface there wal 
Velamentum vel Pudicitia ; "ors rather, as it i in ſome Editidhs, 
Velamen Sibiite quod in Wyeltitis rumpitur, à ſlender Coverih 
which is burſt upon the ln n by this he, no ; 
meant the Hymen.” 

The Neck of the "1 was, accordin to 0 Jie, a Palm in 
Leng broad and dilatable, with W Rugæ, reſem 

Horſe-leeches, for the ſake of 1 ew. 
He took the 14 for the Extremity of the Neck o. mA 
Uterus; upon which'Occaſion he takes Notice of two Mem- 
— near the Oriſiee of the Bladder, by which the * Nymph 
in all Probability meant. 

"The Dudts of the Ureters into the Bladder: dur according to 
him, obliquely, that is between one Coat and another, that 
the Return of the Utine to the Kidneys might be "deg = 

He calls the Valves, belongin bo thi Oribogs or the Veſſch 
of the Heart, Oftrola, . or (mall 18S. 
le publiſh'd a Book under the Title of radi omnium 
Buntam Corporis imermrum Membrorum, ee of WM 
the internal Parts of the human Body. 

This Piece was printed, Papice, 470, Aa Bondx; —_— 


Fol." Fenet. 1507. Fol: « Argent. 1509.” Popin; 1512. = 


Lugd. r Oer. Marpurgi, 151 Den 
Quart. . 10. corrected y Gar Es 
a Ketham's' Fa ſcientus* Mut inæ, —＋ 


N r Anatomical Ferner; — 1 * 
"I . Jonannss. DE oe 30 Q 85 my 


Liars; Who dy*'d in 1438. His ken 
Venice 1 and 1521. . I 


: __ : J VIGBYY 
rn ALEXANDER 3 bun watts 


Wa about 1495. He was of Ver and \cultivacel 
Anatomy. He wrote a Bock under Voc e of Alexandy's 
r Phyfici Anatomic, fv fooe EY ris 3 


Libri 5. Printed — „152 e 03. New 
Pari, 151 . Vat. 
fr and J 8 edica, — 1 . | 


12a Boar. wo . 1 Er Aa =, His Fierie 


* den, or Aﬀho- 


9 - 4 * 1 
4 a } - 05 # 3% 
* 1 r r TI TOON, CANES) 


ates and Galen, 
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riſms, was printed ins 1527. 12088", but the Place where, 
is not mentioned. 

He mentions, that the Bile flow's "OY the Gall- 

to one particular Part of the Stomach. 
2 — — two Foramina; or little Holes, hard by the Uri- 
„ which be fallly aſſerts to be the 

Orifices of Veins, and from which, be fad, certain Humour 
flow'd, which was not prolific. an BY 4.07 45 

About wo * Time lv d ny 


n ©. \ 
- ALEXANDER. Acminvs, * 


Lit EY 1 1 


of Bolokna. fh Annotations on the Anatomy of Mundinus 
were pub , together wich the Faſciculus Mrdicine Fe- 
duni, de Ketam. at —— 1522. Fol. © And his Treatiſe 
de —＋ e Auutomia Was | publiſhed at Venice, 1521. 


- He is fat to Jive diorer' the Malleus and Tncus of the 
internal Eur 


e vr Karam | 


— treats on ſeveral Anatomical Subjects. His 
Works : are publiſhed at Fenice, 1495. 1500. and 1522. Fel. 


„GABRIEL DE Z RRS, 


mn, Were in the latter End of the fifteenth and 
Beginning of the ſixteenth Century. His Anatomical Pieces 
were publiſhed Pnet.* 1502: and 1533. Fol. and Marpurg. 
fins and 1845. 9 together with the Anatomy of 


ndinusy. 24 
55 * ee Cv 


was a Native ef France,” and ſtudy' d at Montpelier GAs 
Ruymund. e Houriſh'd in the Year 1 63. at which Time 
he wrote a large Body of 1 75 He Works, under the 
Vitle of Chin 2 aths nen cum Auridotaris, were 
printed Vrnetii, 1490. 75 7 "Fol. Faw 1572. OZ, 
168 £0 —* 1499. 1559. 

4 5 Inciſions about En "If: ſhould be 
mae in der Sk longitudinal Direction with the Body itſelf, 
and not in thät of "the Ruge, or Wrinkles of the Forehead ; 
berauſe the Muſcles which ſerve to move the & 8 
Eye-btows, run in the former and not in the latter Direction 

ith regard to the Or adjutorium, or Humerns, 7 ad- 
vanced ſome Things which had the * e of being new; 
bt they may be more juſtly aſertbed to Cala, the 2 Re- 
ſtorer of Anatomy, as will plainly appear from his Works® © | 
I have now-trac eee from its Origin, fo the fifteenth 
Century. But the Induſtr the Revivers of this Science i in 
the ſixteenth, Which had; the Time of Galen, lain in a 
great Degree uncultivated; oat furniſh us w more frequent 
and ample Diſcoveries, tho? it muſt be cs, that many 
hve hath Preterided” to be — 4 which were known even in 
1 ee 


\ Jacomys. BezzNGARVs Canrtvens: 


wa the 2 cer, of Anatom e., "He diftinguifh'a 
ithet Carp mis from the City Carpi in Htaly ; he 
is yh called Sn. alone, and Jacbbur Carpus,” hd by 
Fallopius, ; Yacebus: Ca HBut theſe: three Jlaſtamention'd 
Names he aſſumes to himſelf in his Iſagege. He flouriſh'd in 
the Ws 1522, and was 1 I of Anatomy and SY 
in the . "of Pavla. mmentaries upon 
= "of Minus w. ted 7775 1 521. EY . 
215 


was printed Bb art ni 
17705 O. 9 55 15 WES a e 5. * 785 
Fractical Anatomy flated ino Er * . 
Jurte, ES itited. 4 i 1564. 
that ue US's "with Quite, for the 


Fra we ee dhe 


FILE 


He firſf dehver -d the EH, Appetidii* of "the: Tmgfti- 
num, Cacum, which he 7205 the rere n 7 Fa under 


eters Mundi found 
e den u 5 t 7 
ne Uterus, ot: Lal Ct or . 5 
* . yit e ſublingual Glagd 
Dias th N in the 7 17 
of the Ab 3 ate + Tendo "of thee ee 
r 
e o arunc es in 102 5 
. of Bree hs pk 2 da 
That Line which now de b y. the Name of inea Alba, 
'Was'b him called the Linea Centtalis | becauſe i 
Den e 


ay! thought that the Fat Mamillares were not, on ac- | 
count of their exceſſive Softnels,, .to be reckon d among the 


Doering the Ear be le sets Werd; * Tyo little 
<> "Bones are adj NN to this Membrane, ¶ be means. the Tym- 
„ pahum] which „ being moy'd by the undulating Air, . . 
6 2 y 


ANA 


« ally rike each other, and, by their Motion, excite what 
«© we call Smund in the Ear. This is the real Structure of 
e the Parts, which, bow very remarkable, has yet been 


« obſerved by few. 5 

He is therefore unjuftly ht by ſome to be the Diſcoverer 
of theſe little Bones, ben he affigns the ſame Uſe to them that 
others have done before him; — 55 which is ſtill more, he no- 


where pretends to be the Diſcoverer of them. 


Jason A PRATI6, or PRATENSIS, , LS 
was a Native of Zeland, and flouriſh'd in the Year 1820. 
two Books D- Ureris were rigted Antwerp. 1524. N. 


Amfleledami, 1957s, 12me. His Book De Partyriente & Party 
Was e Antwerp. 1527. 64. Amichd. 1657. tame. 


AxpazAs LACUxA _ 5 
was a Native of Segovia in Spain, and flouriſhed about the 


Year 1552. His Anatomica Methodus was printed 1 6 
1535. Oftavo, His Epitome Galeni Pergameni -m 
quatuor Partes digeſta, was woe Baſal. hid. 


ns gr. Fol 
15 5 Folio. Argentorati, 1609. nd. wed. 155 4 16ma. 
0 

4 When talking of the Tongue, he expreſſes himſelf thus; 
« Tis a Circumſtance which well deferves our Conſideration, 
« that Nature only beſtow'd a PFrenum, or Bridle, upon the 
Tongue and Privy Parts, as if ſhe had intended, that Men 
6 ſhould be modeſt in the Uſe of both. 

When talking of the Lips, he maintains, that they are 
« cover'd with the inner Coat of the Stomach : And this, 
"<<. ſays he, is the Cauſe, why, when a Nauſea affects the Sto- 
© mach, the Lips become tremulous, and preſage a Diſcharge 
© b Vomit. 5 

When talking of the Stomach, he ſays, that its Orifice, + 
© which is called the Pyloyus, is not in its Bottom, but 
« a little higher, that the Part of the Food, which is not 
« ſufficiently concocted, may not flip down into the Inte- 
« ſtines till it is ſo. He likewiſe aſcribes to it à „ ee 


Muſee. 

444 . denies, RY in a Habit of the yellow 
c Bile is ſent into the Stomach, becauſe it is hur i to its Fun- 
cc Ctions ; whereas the black Blle is friendly” and 5 3 
« them ; and tho” in the Stomach there are no biltary 

et bilious Eur, frequetitly happen, becauſe hs — 

« tle. i is convey'd by a. large Paſſage into the Pute/finum 

AS 77] „Wich lies next to the Stomach ; and hence it 
ppens, that that Part, into which it is inſerted, is al 

K. bee empty; and if at. any time i it is irritated by he 

<< Acrimony of the Bile, it. throws it out from it. Now 

« the yellow Bile is naturally light and active, it oftehtimes 

<« flies upwards, and deſtroys the Functions of the Stomach, 

«unleſs it be forthwith diſcharged by Vomit. * 

The Inteſtinum Cœcum, according to him, hangs like a fort 
of fill'd Stamach, in the Bottom of which there is no Orifice ; 
but it has two Orifices, one by which | it er and the "oF 
by which it diſcharges. 


Nicolaus Man Al ban an 6 


ths the 85 15 36, Hh 2 e 8 was 
printed Vonet. 15306. Quarte. , 1559. Quarto. Hi 7 
Medicinales wereprint net. 1542, Quarta. 1 $50: 


I 
hy oe and ſome other's 75 uced by his Authority 1928 
is taken for the Pyramigal le of Ma 57 142 prop 


nvention of the Muſculi F. ramidales to pg 
fo. nothirig to ſupport their Opinion for that Win S: 
called the Cremafter Muſcle,” which it r 
The Septum Scroti, which ſame Modern boaſt of as = 


own Diſcovery, is elegantly deſcribed by pum. in theſe 

„ 'This 0 T 885 rotum] hy fe 2577 — 9 
4c diate Membrane, which ge Tee from t 
40 Leſt, i. that the Scrotum Ex 2 wier, nce it hay- 
« pens, I it is ſometimes e bhp 


He dew the TIT * 
according to Mamd inis d up t 0 News ; 
and and in i 1 7 maintain 1 — Lad Rug 4, Bn 


when a when Wat 5 deff . 


Concerning th 
affirms, that, the ſpemmatic 
op — — to 2; >; 


cul, and Os 5 
ED hr Turn 


, that the N. 
'd with : a voluntary 


but according to Douglas, 


ven ang g A Ni 
oi - l | 
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brana Frentis- fora real Muſcle ; and aſſerts, that the 
Officula anditus, which „ 
— Amaadfrin the Time of Achillinus. W 


"Joyazxns GvinTERtvs, 
This Anatomilt"is Oiled See, n be was -born 


in Andernatum, x Town of Ubich| on the Rhine, in the Year 
1487, Hi Works, under the Title of Anatomicarum In ade 
tromm ex Gali Sententia, Johannes Guinterinm Ander- 
nacum | Medicum, Libri , were printed: Baſil. 15.36. 
Ofave., 1 Patavii, 1 9. O. 2 

1613. Ofawve.' And his Piece De Medicin wer & * 
Was > jo Baſil. 1591. Fol: 2 2 

He firſt calſ d . ghndulr Body which i ſtuatd.in the 


Middle of the Meſentery, and of a ſoft and 
Subſtance, the Pancreas. 84 one 
He boaſts of his being the Diſcoverer of the jan of 


the ſpermatie Vein and Artery, a little before their — 
into the Teſticles ; which, he ſays, "was never obſerv'd before 
him ; and which, he adds, he ſhewed to V geln, when he was 
ing Anatomy at Par. 
he Uterus, he faid, had ewo'Sinuſes, correſponding to the 
Number of the Breafts, not divided by an intermediate Mem- 
brane, but terminating in one narrow Cavity, which be \zall'd 
the Neck of the Womb, which Neck, be faid, ter minated at 
the Sinus Muliebris, which he alſo call'd the Pudendum. , 
He alſo admitted of the Membrana Allantois, 7 
He aſſerts, that the Muſcle which ſurrounds the Nook of 
the 'Bladder, conſiſts of tranſverſe” Fibres, | and bus various 
Offices; for, firſt, it ſhuts the Bladder, and then; after the 
Diſcharge of the Urine, contracting ſelf "oy Way, i 
pels what remains in the Meatus Urinariu 
0 * 


Lupovicus n 1 


This Anatomiſt was a Native of Ferrara, and Rout" 
about the Year 1 325 His Emneas lh" wry ran 


Argent in. 1 37» 

e firſt a ribed "the 12 2 | he Clitoris a fepdrate 
und diſtin Parts, which not been Gillinguiſhod by: the 
the Antients. 


He faid, that the Mouth of the Uterus coleurbladin Figure 
the Glans of the Penis. The Teſticles, according to bim, 
were not perfe&tly ſpherical, dar. weren A r gently 
compreſled on” auch Side. 11 — 

* „ 


' Jon Axxzs Faunttos. | | rage 30 


Thun Author is Tikewiſe ſtyl'd Ambiance, beeauſe bis 2 
thir w Native of Amiens in France ; but he himſelf ws 
born at Clermont, in the Year 1506. decondi to Goelicke ; 
„in tis Bibliogr. Anat. Specim, ih 
the Year 225 But ns this is a Controverſy of too trifling a 
Nature to deſerve — 21 we ſhall only obſerve, that he was 
a rning, and ſo — in his Practice 
as a 5 — that he became the Oracle of the Age in 
which he lived. But as he was no proſeſs'd Anatomiſt, and 
only caſually interſperſed ſome — of particular Parts 
<P the nd Body, with his Phyſical Wii Cot ay ot 
properly under our preſent Conſideration, k D. Na- 
Holy. Parts r, was publiſhed Pariſ. 1 hg Mar 

. Ottavs.- 2 7537. 16. Loney, 1.454 By 
And his Univ dicina, frue Opera Medicinalia, . 
Vintt. 1564. Nutr. Lutet. 1567. Fol. Franc: 1492. 
Fol. 1603. Ofavr. Hamnovie, 1610 — * —ç— 
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J. 1680 
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raiſed him to ſuch a Pitch of Anatomical Knowedge, as 
render'd him at once the Ornament of his own, and the Ad- 
miration of future Ages. As it is the Fate of all Sciences to 
have their Votaries:blindly and ſuperſti 


latter, 
Principle of Emulation interwoven with the very Frame and 
Make of human Nature; ſo it muſt follow, that uncom- 
mon Merit muſt create, if not Enemies, yet at leaſt Cenſurers, 
of Note and Diſtinction. This was the Fate of Yeſalius : 
Some difſtinguiſh'd Authors have him with Ignorance, 
Want of Honour, Vain-glory, and iſm. 

Piccalheminus, an Author of 
in this Strain: * When a proper Opportunity occurs, I ſhall 
<< ſufficiently ſhew, that whatever is good in that large Vo- 
% Jume wrote by Veſalius, De Re Anatomica, is borrow'd from 
« Hippocrates, Ariſtotle, Gale, and ſome others of the An- 
<< tents, without the Author's ſo much as mentioning their 
«© Names ; and that whatever Things are falſe and erroneous, 
© which, indeed, are very many, are the Product of his own 
«© Ignorance, and — mY of Lemper; and tho' he has 
<< ſecretly ſtole many Things from Galen, yet he never men- 
4 tions his Name, unleſs it be with a View to find Fault 
« with him. - 

The Cenſure of Caius upon Veſalius is ſtill more remarkable. 
« We both lodg'd, ſays he, in the ſame Quarters at Padua, 
«© at the Time when 2 alins wrote and prepar'd his Book De 
* Coyporis humani Fulrica. One Aldinus Junta, a Venetian 
« Printer, employ d him to correct the Anatomical Works of 
«© Galen, both Greek and Latin; and for that Purpoſe ſeveral 
% Emendations were ſent him; but he render'd Galen's Text 
«© more corrupt than it was before, with no other View than 
« that he * have ſomething to find Fault with.“ 

And tho* Fallepius owns him to be the Father of Anatomy, 
he et carps at his Opinions almoſt every-where, 2 

Columbes talks thus of him : I can't but be ſurpris'd, that 
«© he, who on all Occafions laſhes and chaſtiſes Galen for his 
„having deſcrib'd Apes and Brutes, inſtead of Men, ſhould 
„yet hunſelf be ſo ridiculous as to deſcribe the Larynx, the 
a T and the Eyes of Oxen, and not of Men, without 
« ſo much as ever giving a Caution with regard to it. He 
„ alſo aſcribed Muſcles to the Epighottis, which are only 
„ found in Brutes. Euftachius has alſo obſerved of him, 
That he deſcribed and delineated a Dog's Kidney inſtead of 
<< Man's. | | 
Atrantiu ſtyles him the common Maſter of Anatomiſts, but 
. accuſes him of having delineated the Pudenda of Brutes, on 
account of the Scarcity of the Carcaſes of Women; where- 
by it happen'd, that Lalverda, and thoſe who immediately 
Fe him, taking Things upon Truſt, ſplit upon the fame 
 KOCK. fa | | 
.  Fahan. Bapt. Carcan. Leon. ſpeaks of him thus: It is ſur- 
<< priſing, that Fe/alius, whilſt he accuſes Galen, the Chief of 
„ Phyſicians and Anatomiſts, of ſo many Blunders and Errors, 
«© ſhould yet himſelf be ſo juſtly liable to Cenſure in the ſame 
e reſpect : And, what is {till worſe, by theſe his Accuſations, 
<4 he ſeems widely. to have-miſtaken Galen's Meaning; aſcribe- 
6 188 Things he never ſo. much as dream'd of, and 
«« affirming that he deny'd thoſe very Things which he 
4 infiſted on in the moſt diſtin and explicit manner; and 
« whilſt he ſo often wonders at, and finds Fault with, Galen, 
«© he himſelf deſerves to be wonder'd at, and found Fault with. 

© The Style of Ve/alins, ſays Riolanus, is ridiculouſly pom- 
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Libro was printed Bafil. 1543. Fol. Colonia Agrippine. 
1600. Pariſ. 1560. 8vo. . 1582. 8 o. Londing, 
1642. Fal. De mods inandi icts China Decoctum, was 
printed Baſil, 1 546. ol, Lugduni, 1 17 16mo, His Examen 
Anatomicarum Obſervationum  Gabriclis Fallii was printed 
Venetiis, 1564. 4to. The laſt Edition was Vetalii Opera ammia, 

+ Batav, 1725. Fol. See Vander Linden de Scriptis 

icis, and Douglas's Bibliothece Auatomicæ Specimen. 

As for the Diſcoveries, with which Veſalius, by his indefati- 

Labour and Induſtry, enrich'd Anatomy, if I was to enu- 
merate them all, I not only find the Taſk difficult in 
itſelf, but inconkfient with my preſent Deſign ; However, not 
to paſs them over altogether, he maintain'd, that * The Penis 
* was connected at the Union of the Offa Pubis, by a cer- 
«« tain ſmall! Ligament. This Ligament was delineated by 
Caſſerius, and our Countryman C lately deſcribed and deli- 
neated it under the Name of Ligamentum Penis Suſpenſorium. 
We are alſo indebted to Veſalius for the firſt Delineation of the 
Auditus Offa, or Bones appropriated to Hearing. 

He diſcovered, that the Optic Nerve was not inſerted 
directly in the Centre of the Eye, but a little to one Side. He 
likewiſe maintain'd, that the Ligamentum Teres Femoris was 
not inſerted into the Middle of the Head of the Femur, but 
rather into the Side of it. I do not pretend to give the Life 
of Yeſglius ; for that would require a Volume by itſelf: My 
Deſign was only to ſhew the State of Anatomy, when he ap- 
pear'd, by I hope, may be ſufficiently known ſrom the 

Uits. | 


CaroLUs STEPHANUS. 


This Phyſician was a Member of the Faculty at Paris, 
and, by the Aſſiſtance of Riverius, made ſuch Advances in 
Anatomy, as to acquire Credit enough to introduce Galen's 
Doctrine, which was unknown to the Age in which he 
lived, He alſo enriched Anatomy with ſome Diſcoveries, 
ſuch as the membranous Apophyſis within the Liver, at the 
— of the Vena Cava, leſt the Blood, elaborated there, 
ſhould regurgitate. He firſt of all maintain'd, that the 
Oeſophagus, and great Artery, paſſed down through different 
Holes, though they lay very near to one another, which was 
\ ws he reverſe of what Galen aſſerted. He ſays, that 

ana Carnoſa is viſible in melted Fat; for, if you 
melt Fat before the Fire, you will obſerve a thick Mem- 


brane re me 14.4 He accurately deſcribed the Septum Scroti, 
firſt obſerved by Maſſa, and gives it the Names of Dia- 
phra and Septum. His Works under this Title, De 
Diſſeftione Partum Corporis human Libri tres, una cum 

iguris & Incifionum Declarationibus a Stephano Riverio Chi 


rurgo compoſitis, were printed Pariſ. 1545. Fol. and, in French, 
T 8 en Ane Plates, 
is in general is to be remark d wi ard to his 
that they are imperfect, and therefore not to be truſted to. 
He has ſix Repreſentations of a human Skeleton, exhibiti 
the anterior, poſterior Views of the Body. The firſt a 
ſecond of which repreſent only the Bones, the third and fourth 
the more conſiderable 1 and the fifth and ſixth the 
Origins and Inſertions of the ſeveral Muſcles. He has alſo two 
other ſentations of the human Skeleton, exhibiting the 
Courſe of the Nerves. Two Figures repreſent the anterior, and 
ret Parts of the Body, cov with their reſpective 
uſcles, and every Muſcle is beſides delineated by itſelf. He 
has hkewiſe a Delinea tion of the Vena Cava and Aorta. 
* has alſo. given a View of the Body as cover d with 
e Skin, illuſtrated with the genital Parts in Women, in 
eight Figures ; and towards the of his Work, laid down 
the ſeveral Parts of the human Body in the ſame Order in 
which they occurred to him in Diſſections. & 
N |  TyoMas Vicary. Wat ö 
| of London,” and this 
ſeems to be the moſt remarkable Circumſtance in his Character, 
that he was h 7 ing upon Anatomy i 
the Englih Language. k is 
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The Book is publiſhed under the Title of Compendioſa totizis Aua- 
tamiæ delineatio Ære exarata per Tho. Geminum, Londini, 1545. 
ol. and then in Engliſh, London, 1553. Fol. ibid. 1559. Fol. 
Jacopvus SYLvivs. 


This Anatomiſt was born at Amiem in Picardy, in the 
Year 1478. and was afterwards the Scholar of Tagaultius. He 
was a great Admirer of Galen, and an inveterate 1 232 
Veſalius. He hath enrich'd Anatomy with many new Diſ- 
coveries ; and, 
thoſe Valves which he calls 
in the Mouths of the Vena 
crural Veins ; as alſo at the Tr 
from the Liver. | 

Fabricius ab Aquapendente r claims the Glory of 
this Diſcovery ; but he only deſcribed them more accurately, 
and from their Uſe and Structure gave them the Names of 
Valves, which to this Day they retain. 

He was alſo the firſt who obſerved the Muſculns Femoris 
Duadratus, and rant d it among the Muſculi Quadrigemini, as 
he calls them. 

He accurately deſcribes the Origin of that Muſcle in the 
igh, which is call'd the Auſculus Rectus. 

e maintain'd, that the Tendons of the Muſculus Plantaris, 
and Palmaris, were wanting in ſome Subjects. 

But what is ſurpriſing is, his receding from his Maſter Galen, 
in affigning the Origin of the Muſculus Rettus Abdominis. 

He mentions the large fleſhy Subſtance in the Sole of the 
Foot, which runs out to the Sides of the Toes, and takes No- 
tice of the Muſculi Pyramidales ariſing from the Os Pubis, and 
calls them the Muſculi Succenturiati; and indeed he may de- 
ſervedly be ſaid to be the firſt Diſcoverer of them. 

He alſo takes Notice of the Glands at the firſt Diviſion of 
the Aſpera Arteria, as alſo of two Glands at the Root of the 
Larynx, and of the glandular Subſtance of the Pylorus. 

His Opera Medica, &c. were printed Colonies Allobrogum, 


1620. Fo 
flis Depulfio Veſani Cujuſdam, &c. was printed Pariſ. 1561. 


vo. 
His Piece e Menſibus Multerum, Venet. 1556. 8 vo. Baſil 
1556. | : 
J is Piece, intituled, Ordo & Ratio Ordinis in Legendis 
Hippocratis & Galem Libris, Pariſ. 1561, 8vo, 
M1cRAEL SERVETUS. 


This Phyſician was a Native of Spain, and a Man of an un- 
common — Happy had it been ſor him, if he had con- 
fin'd his Reſearches within the Bounds of Phyfic and Philo- 
ſophy ; but unluckily he went beyond his Sphere, and plung'd 
himſelf into the d and- moſt abſtruſe Points of Theology : 
For he publiſh'd a Piece againſt the myſterious Doctrine of the 
Trinity, and that too at a very unlucky Juncture, I mean the 
Dawn of the Reformation. Upon this Calvin, the t 
Champion of that Cauſe, uſed his Intereſt to do him all the 
Injury he could, And ag true Chriſtian Zeal had in theſe Days 
degenerated into a moſt helliſh and moſt exectable Spirit of 
Perſecution, he found it, no hard "Taſk to get him condemned 
to the Flames; and the Sentence was accordingly put in Exe- 
cution at Geneva, in the Y ear 1 553: His ſeven Books de Tri- 
nitatis Erroribus were printed at Baſil, 1531. And his Chriftia- 
nſmi Reftitutio was printed at Baſil, 1553. Though theſe 
Pieces made their Author fall an unfortunate Victim to a Spirit 
of Perſecution then. prevailing, yet; as a Phyſician, they will 

rpetuate his Name to all ſucceeding Ages ; ſince in the fifth 
Book of the former of theſe Works, which treats of the Holy 
Spirit, thoſe Paſſages were found, which amount almoſt to a De- 


tphyſes, or membranous Epipbyſes 
4 y - the jugular, best 4 
— of the 2 Cava, which riſes 


monſtration, that he was better acquainted with the Doctrine 


of the Circulation of the Blood, than any preceding Author. 

«© There are,” ſays he, „in the human Body, Spirits of 
« three different Kinds, the natural, the animal, n 
« which are really not three, but two diſtinct Spirits, a 
«<< vital is that which is communicated by Anaftomoſes from 
« the Arteries to the Veins, in which it is called natural. The 
1% Blood therefore is firſt, whoſe Seat is in the Liver and Veins. 
«© The vital © is ſecond, whoſe Seat is in the Heart and 
% Arteries.. The animal Spirit is third, which is like a Ray 
«© of Light, and has its Seat in the Brain and Nerves.“ 7 
Now to underſtand how the Blood is the Life, he ſays, 
Wie muſt firſt underſtand the ſubſtantial Generation of the 
“vital Spirit, which is compounded of, and nouriſhed by, in- 
c ſpired Air, and the ſubtileſt Part of the Blood. The vital 
«« Spirit has its Original in the Left Ventricle of the Heart, 
«© by the Aſſiſtance of the L which chiefly contribute to 
its Generation. It is a ſubtile Spirit wrought by the Force 


4 of Heat, of a florid Colour, having the Power of Fire; ſo 
« that it is a ſort of ſhining Vapour made. of the purer Part of 
<« the Blood, containing within, in itſelf, the 8 of Wa- 
« ter, Air, and Fire. It is made in the Lang by the Mix- 

« tyre of inſpired Air with that elaborated ſubtile Blood, which 
« the * 

VoI. 


entricle of the Heart communicates to the Left, 


*« par, 


i 75 he was the firſt who diſcovered 


„ where 


© Now that this Communication is not made thro” the m 
of the Heart as is commonly believed, but the ſubtile 
© is very artificially agitated by a Paſſage the 
from the Right Ventricle of the Heart, and is pre- 
made florid by the Lungs, and transfuſed out of the 
<< arterious Vein into the venous Artery ; and at laſt, in the 
venous Artery itſelf, it is mixed with the inſpired Air, and 
„ by Expiration purged from its _ And thus at length 
the whole Mixture is attracted, by the Diaſtole of the Heart, 
into the Left Ventricle, being now a fit Subſtance out of 
© which to form the vital Spirit. 
« Now that this Communication and tion is made 
„dy the Lungs, is evident from the various Conjunction and 
* munication of the arterious Vein with the venous Artery 
«© in the Lungs ; the remarkable s of the arterious 
© Vein does lewis confirm it, ſince it would never have 
beef made of that Form and Bulk, nor would it have emit- 


ted fo great a Quantity of very pure Blood out of the Heart 


into the Lungs, if it had been only for their Nouriſhument ; 
nor would the Heart have been this way ſerviceable to the 
** Lungs, ſince the Fœtus in the Womb is otherwiſe nou- 
<< riſhed, by reaſon of the Cloſeneſs of the Membranes of the 
Heart, which are never opened till the Birth of the Child, 
as Galen teaches; ſo that the whole Mixture of Fire and 
«© Blood is made in the Lungs, where there is a Transfuſion 
<< out of the arteriousVein into the venous Artery, which Galen 
„took no Notice of.“ 

Afterwards he ſays, That this vital Spirit is tranſmitted 
from the Left Ventricle of the Heart into the Arteries of the 
«© whole Body; ſo that the mote ſubtile Parts get upwards; 
are yet more refined; eſpecially in the Plexus 
<< Retiformis, which lies in the Baſe — — Brain, where, 
from vital, it begins to become animal, approaches to 
the proper Nature of the rational Soul.“ 
| The Circulation of the Blood is a Diſcovery of ſuch Import- 
ance, that every one who gives the remoteſt Hints of it, has 
ſome Party to take him by the Hand, and canonize him as the 
firſt Diſcoverer, Thus crates, Galen, and a great many 
more, have had their reſpective Champions in this Particular 
who have pronounced boldly either one way or the other, ju 
as Whim and Caprice directed them. But as ſuch a Turn of 
Mind is a Diſgrace to wag and a Reproach to human 
Nature, whoſe Glory and Dignity conſiſt in ing off 
— and adhering inviolably to Truth, where- ever it can 
be found, ſo we will not abſolutely pronounce; that Servetus 
knew the Doctrine of the Blood's Circulation; but.certain it 
is, that the firſt Step made to this noble and uſeful Diſcov 
was the finding, that the whole Maſs of Blood thro' the 
Lungs by Kan Artery and Vein. Now that Ser- 
vetus had à pretty diſtin Idea of this Matter, is ſufficiently 
Plain from the foregoing Paſſages ; but he talked in too vague 
and indetermined a manner, to be eſteem'd a full and uncon- 
teſted Diſcoverer, The Glory of this was reſerved for our 
own Country, which gave Birth to the divine Harvey, who 
firſt improv'd thoſe, and the like noble Hints, into a rational 
and conſiftent Theory, truly uſeful to Mankind, and abſolutely 
neceſlary to farther Improvements in rational Medicine, 


REeatpvs CoLvumBvus. 


This Anatomiſt was a Native of Cremona : he flouriſh'd about 
the Year 1544- and was intimate with Veſalius, whoſe public 
Lectures he had frequently an rtunity of hearing, He is 
by ſome d with want of Gratitude to Veſalius, from 
whom he is ſaid to have, ſtole every thing that is valuable in his 
own Works ; but others niaintain, that he had a clearer Idea 
of the Parts than Ye/alins, and deſcribed them more accurately; 
and tis certain, that his Latin is very pure. 

He was the firſt who wrote diſtinctly and accurately about 
the Caruncles in the Vagina Muliebris. | 

He was the firſt who made mention of the Duplicature of 
the Peritonæum; and he affirmed, that the Pleura was ev 
where double. He aſſumes to himſelf the Diſcovery of 
Tunica Innominata of the Eye, and accuſes all his Predeceffors 
of Ignorance in that Point. But Douglas thinks, that the Coat 
of the Eye, which Galen deſcribes under the Name of the 
Tunica Sexta, js the very Coat he means, 

He alſo boaſts of his having firſt diſcovered the third Borie 
ſubſervient to Hearin | | 2 
Hle affirms of Vaſalius, that he not only deſcribed, but pub- 
lickly diſſected, the Tongue, the Larynx, and the Eyes of 
Oxen, inſtead of thoſe of Men; and that he himſelf was an 


and generated in - for he thinks, that-the B 
ia by Elaboration in the right dn of the 
5 cart, 
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Heart, is carried through the Vena Arterieſa to the Lungs, The Muſcles, which Sylvins calls Szccenturiati, are by bim 


| where by their continual Motion it is agitated, ftill farther at- 
ten „and mixed with that Air, which is drawn in through 
the Noſtrils and Mouth, and carried through the Branches of 
the Aſpera Arteria to the Whole of the Lungs, which Air is 
itſelf prepared by this Collifion ; ſo that the Blood and Air, 
being thus mix'd, are received into the Branches of the Arteria 
Venoſa, and at laſt carried through the Trunk itſelf to the 
Left Ventricle of the Heart, from which they are carried 
r A TEE ions, to all the Parts of the 
RY | 

Since this Opinion is la inſiſted upon by Michael Servetus, 
we have — to af that C 83 it from 
him. This alſo Galen had advanced long before Servetus, where 
he ſays, that when the Thorax is contraſted, the Venous Arte- 
riet, which are in the Lungs, being on all hands pent up, and 
compreſſed, quickly throw out the Spirit contained in them ; 
but that they receive ſome Portion of the Blood from the Vena 
3 by minute and inviſible Orifices. 

His Works were printed under the Title of Naldi Columbi 
in almo Gymnaſio Patavino Anatomici celeberrimi, de re Anato- 
mica Libri Quindecim, Venetiis, 1559. Fol. Pariſ. 1572. 8vo. 
Lugd. Batav. 1667. 8vo. 


JonAN NES VALVERDA. 


This Phyſician was a Native of Spain, and, in his Anato- 
mical Studies, the Scholar of Realdus Columbus. He is ſaid to 
have carried the Knowledge of Anatomy from /taly to Spain. 
He publiſhed the Tables of Veſalius, with their Deſcriptions 
ſomewhat inlarged in the Span;h Language, and added four 
new Figures to them; the firſt of which exhibits the Direction 
and Progreſs of the Fibres which compoſe thoſe Muſcles, that 
cover the Fore-part of the Body. The ſecond repreſents a 
Woman big with Child. The third and fourth give us a Pro- 
ſpect of the cutaneous Veins ſcattered up and down the anterior, 
and poſterior Parts of the Body. But he is an Author of too 
ſmall Note to be inſiſted upon at greater Length. Since the 

eateſt Character we find given him is, that he was rather to 

e commended for his Induſtry in propagating Anatomy, than for 


his writing well upan any Part of it, 
GABRIEL FALLoPIvs., 


This Anatomiſt was born at Modena in Italy, in the Year 
1490. His Skill in Phyſic and Anatomy has rendered him uni- 
verſally admired. Douglas in his Bibliographia Anatom. has 
beautifully drawn his Character, when he ſays, that he was in 
docendo maxime methodicus, in medendo feliciſſimus, in J_ 
expeditiſſimus, Moſt judicious and methodical in his Method 
of Teaching, moſt ſucceſsful in his Practice, and moſt expedi- 
tious in his Diſſections. He died in the 73d Year of his Age, 
in the Year 1563. after having illuſtrated Anatomy, and enrich- 
ed it with ſeveral things unknown to former Ages. He affirms 
in particular, That the Muſculi Pyramidales were firſt diſco- 
vered by him; and he is of Opinion, that the Bladder is com- 
preſſed by them; but this was obſerved before him by Galen, 
and Jacobus Sylvius. | | 

He boaſts of his being the firſt who ſolved the perplexing Diffi- 
culty of Oribaſius, or rather of Galen, concerning the Motion 
of the upper Eye-lid, after the Muſculus Orbicularis is cut off; 
for he affirms, That in the Year 1 $53 he diſcovered the 
Muſcle which raiſes the upper Eye-lids. But Galen himſelf 
ſolves this Difficulty, at a Time when he was become venera- 
ble for his Age and Experience, that is, when he' digeſted the 
Commentaries de Locit male affectis, as will evidently ap 
to any one who reads them. Beſides, Auiſenna clearly deſcribes 
this Muſcle, Lib. 1. Sum. 2. de — Cap. 5. The fame 

uſcle is likewiſe accurately deſcri 
his Anatomical Works, Anno 1 $59- 

Though he is eſteem'd the Diſcoverer of that ſeminal Duct, 
which he calls the Tuba Teri, whoſe Extremity, in which 
there is a large Hole, is lacerated and fringed, as it were, like 
the Edges of old work'd Linen Cloth; yet it is excellen 
2 by Herophilus, and Rufus Epheſius, who lived long 

By the true Neck of the Womb, he means all that Part from 


its internal Orifice, till it begins to inlarge itſelf, and grow wider. 
But the Whole of that Paſſage into which the Penis enters, is 


by him called Sinus & Pudendum Mulichre. 

His Obſervationes Anatomice were printed Venet. 1561. 8vo. 
Parif. 1 — 8 vo. Helmaſtadii, 1588. 8/0! His Expoſitio in 
Librum Galeni de Offibus was printed V/met.” 1570. His 
Lectiones de E human Corporis, were publiſhed 
Noriberge, 1575. Fel. His Compendium de Aviatome human 
Corparts ed Patavii, 1585. 8v6. Veittt,- 157 1. Hs 
Opera Omnia, Venet. 1584. Pol. Prancof. 1600. . 
| AmBRosius. PAR Aus. Ambroiſe Part. 


This Anatomiſt was a Native of France, and acquir'd a great 
Character rather for his uncommon Succeſs in the Practice of 


Surgery, than for any Figure be made in Anatomical | 
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by Realdus Columbus in 


all Offence and Error, in right way of 
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ſtyled the Triangulares Pubis, or the Acceſſorii. He firſt ibed 
the Membrana Muſculorum Communis, or Common Membrane 
of the Muſcles. His Works, under the Title of Anatomie uni- 
ver ſelle du 57 7 humain, d at Paris, 1561; 8vo. and 
afterward in a Latin Verſion Paris, 1561-1582. Fol. Huncef: 
1593-1612. Fol. : 


BaxTHOLoMEuUs EvsTAcnivs. 


This Anatomiſt was a Native of Italy, and a Man of very 
extenſive Learning. His Tables, 'tis to be preſumed, have 
made his Character, as an Anatomiſt, ſufficiently known 
where Learning is countenanced, or even heard of. He enrich- 
ed Anatomy with ſeveral Diſcoveries ; for he firſt diſcovered 
* the Glands which lie upon the Kidneys. 

He finds Fault with Ye/altus for deſcribing, diſſecting and de- 
lineating the Kidney of a Dog inſtead of that of a Man, with- 
out ſo much as taking Notice of the Difference. He main- 
tained, that the Duct of the Renal Veins is oblique, and not 
tranſverſe, as it is delineated by Veſalius. He exhibited, in a 
moſt beautiful Figure, the Canaliculi Urinarii, which he com- 
pares to very ſmall Hairs ; but which were before deſcribed by 
Nicolaus ofa. In his Examination of the Bones, he ſays, 
the true Structure of the Viſory Nerve was firſt diſcovered by 
himſelf; and adds, that when it is immerſed in Water, it is 
diſtended and expanded into a large Membrane, like a very 
thin Linen Cloth. 

Concerning the third Bone of the internal Ear, called Stapes, 
he has theſe Words: I am conſcious to myſelf, that without 
either Inſtruction or Information, from any one, I knew 
that Bone long before they wrote, and that I ſhewed it to 
«© many in Rome, and cauſed it to be engraved on Copper. 

He was the firſt who gave an accurate Deſcription of the 
Thoracic Dutt, or the Paſſage by which the Chyle is conveyed 
to the Heart, which, he ſays, in Horſes, reſembles a white 
Vein, and has a ſemi-circular Mouth, opening into the internal 
Jugular Vein. 

e was the firſt who obſerved the Valve at the Orifice of 
the Vena Coronalis in the Heart. 

He boaſts of having firſt diſcovered, and exactly deſcribed, 
that Valve, which is by ſome called the Valuula Nobilis, in the 
Vena Cava, near the right Auricle of the Heart, tho? — 
Syluius ſeems to have obſerved it before him. In his Treatiſe 
de Renibus, he makes mention of the Glands of the Larynx. His 
ſo were printed Venet. 1563. 4to. His Libellus 
deDentibus, Venet. 1563. 4to. His Epiſtola Nuncupatoria, Rome 
1562. His Opuſcula cum Annotationibus, Venet. 1574. 4to. 

ugd. Batav. 1107. 8vo. and his Tabul Anatomice were 
publiſhed b 25 aria Lanciſi, Rome, 1714. Fol. and after- 
wards Au. adam. 1722. Fol. then Rome, 1728. Fol. 

His Notes upon Erotian were publiſhed Yenet. 1566. 


Jonannes HALL. . 


This Author was a Surgeon in London, and amongſt the firſt 
who wrote any thing _ Anatomy in the Eng/ih Language. 
Having never ſeen his Works, we know of n for Which 
he is ſo remarkable as the gaudy and pompous Title of bis 
Book, which runs thus : A very faithful and neceſſary brief 
Work of Anatomy, or Di ſſection of the Body of Man, compen- 
droufly ſhewing the Natures, Forms, and Offices of every Mem- 
ber, from the Head to the Feet, with à commodious Order of 
Notes, leading and guiding the young Chirtrgeon's Hand from 
ef and cunning 

eration, compiled in three Treatiſes, more uſeful and profit- 

le than any beretofore in the Engliſh Tongue publiſhed. It was 
printed at London, 1565. 4to. | 

VoLcKEtRUs ColTER. | | | 

This Author was born at Groningen in the Year 1 534. and, 
in Proceſs of Time, acquired a very Qer, as a 


Phyſician, 8 n, and Anatomiſt. In his Introduction to Ana- 
tomy, Cap. 6. he gives this Advice to ſuch as are deſirous of 
ing quick and Advances in their Anatomical Studies : 


«If, ſays be, any one is fond to learn the Anatomical Art, let 
© him firſt read Galet's Books e Uſu Partium, and de Anato- 
«© 'micts Adminiffrationibus ; and then Veſalius's Fabrica Corpo- 
« ris bumani, Let him, in the third place, read Falloprus ; 
« and then Peſalfi Examen; and, aft of all, Euftachius ; and 


c by this means he will be ſure to acquire a thorough and per- 
c fect Knowledge of this Art.“ Ne is conſiderably in- 
debted to this Author for his Labour and ; for he clear- 


8 ſpecifies the firſt Origin of the Bones, accounts for their 
Jrowth, and points out the Difference between thoſe of Infants 
and Adults; for he uſed to prepare Skeletons of Children, com- 
their Bones with thoſe of Adults, ang demonſtrate the Dif- 

nce between them to his Scholars in Bologna; where, in his 
own Houſe, he exhibited an abortive Fœtus as long as a Finger, 
and furniſhed with all the Parts of a human He alſo 


makes mention of another, which he ſaw at Bologna, in the 
| In 


Houſe of Dr. Ar ant ins, - | 


ANA 


Ia his Tractatus de Auditus Inſtruments, he has theſe Words: 
„ What Fallopius called the Lympanum, he chiefly took from 
the Ears of Brutes, and ſuch Animals as chew the Cud ; for 
<< theſe have this formed like a certain Species of Sea- 
&-ſhell, or a Turkih Drum; whereas in Men this P is 
« widely different from the Shape of a Drum.“ For this Rea- 
fon he thinks, that this Paſſage, or the ſecond Cavity, receives 
its Denomination of Tympanum rather from its Uſe than its 
Form. He maintains, that there are two- of theſe Cavities ; 
for, ſays he, immediately behind the Myringa, by which he 
meant the 'T'ympanum, in the upper and fore Parts, appears a 
Cavity, which is at firſt narrow, but afterwards dilating itſelf, 
is {tretch'd backwards towards the upper Parts, and this Part 
is ſpongy and fungous, and ſeems to have a Communication 
with the internal Space of the Proceſſus Mamillaris. 

According to him two of the Officula Auditus, that is, the 
two largeſt, are full of ſmall Holes, which are fill'd with a 
medullary Subſtance ; but the third contains none, on account 
of its exceeding Smallneſs. | 

He fays, that there are two Muſcles of the internal Ear 
ed by ſome, but he does not deſcribe them. 

o the Muſcles belonging to the Face, he adds ſome others, 
which, by later Authors, are called the Muſculi Corrugatores, 
but, from their principal Office, ſhould rather be ſtyled the A/ 
cult Superciliorum Depreſſores, which he firſt diſcovered, and 
accurately deſcribed, but gave them no Name: He adds, 
„ You will alſo obſerve, under the internal Skin of the Lips, 
<< and that of the Root of the Tongue, many fleſhy Glands, 
<< under which are found Fibres, riſing upwards from their 
Sides in an oblique Direction, and theſe to me ſeem to draw 
<< the under Lip inwards.” His Piece intituled, de Cartilagi- 
nibus Tabulz, was printed Bononiæ, 1566. Fol. His Externa- 
rum atq; internarum principalium humani s Tabule, &c. 
Nerimberge, 1573. Fol. Lovanu, 1653. Fol. His Lectiones 
Gabrielis Fallopit de Partibus Similaribus humani Corporis ex 
diverſis Exemplaribus, ſumma cum diligentia colleclæ, &c. 
were printed at Norimberg, 1575. Fol, 


| Jurivs Cxsar ARANTIUs. 


This Author was born at Bologna, and was the Scholar of 
Veſalius, as alſo of his Uncle Bartholomeus Magus, who taught 
him the Elements of Anatomy in the Year 1548. His Piece 
intituled De humano Fartu Opuſculum, was printed Venct. 1571. 
Baſil. 1579. $v2.. Venet. 1587. 4to. To this Edition he join'd 
a Preface, and a Book of Anatomical Obſervations, printed 
Venet. 15956. In the firſt Chapter of the laſt Edition of this 
Book, he deſcribes the true and genuine Subſtance of the Ute- 
rus, aſſerting that it is fungous, and bears a Reſemblance to a 
Sponge; that it is not ſingle, but diviſible into many Laminæ, 
like certain Fungi, which grow under Trees; and that it is per- 
forated with Holes, like a Sponge or a Pumice- ſtone. In the 
third Chapter he not only accurately deſcribes the Veſſels of the 
Uterus, but alſo maintains, that its Arteries are continued to 
the Veins; which he alſo takes to be the Caſe with all the Ar- 
teries and Veins in the human Body; which is the ſame as if, 
with later Authors, he had maintain'd, That the Veins were no 
more than Arteries returning to the Heart. 

The ſpermatic and hypogaſtric Arteries, which he calls the 
deſcending and aſcending ones, not only unite, and are con- 
tinued together ; but the Veſlels of the Right Part of the Ute- 
rus are intermix'd with thoſe of the Left. . 

And, in Chap. 4. he treats largely and: accumtely of the 
Coalition of the Veſſels in the Heart of a Fœtus. A few 
Days, ſays be, after their Birth, there is a Coalition of this 
Foramen; tho, even in older Subjects, ſome remaining Marks 
df that tination are always retained.” | 

He alſo makes mention of another Coalition in the Liver, 
that of the Vena Porte with the Vena Cava, which is now uni- 
verſally called the Ductus Venoſus. 1 

That white and riſing Part of the Baſis of the Ventricles of 
the Brain, which is ftretch'd forwards, on both Sides, in a longi- 
tudinal Direction to the Forehead, be calls the Pedes Hippo- 


i. 
"He ſays, "that the Muſcles of the Eye ariſe from the * a 
nodes, hard by the Foramen, thro* which the Optic Nerve 
es; but that one of the oblique Muſcles, or that-call'd the 
Juſculus Brevis, ariſes from a certain Suture, or Cleſt, which 

divides the Bones of the Maxilla Superior from the Ofa Mali. 
He aſſerts, that the Muſculus Palpebre Superioris, deſtin'd 
the Eye, and fiſing : alſo from the Qs Sphempides, 
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He firſt obſerved, that the Duct of the Artery of the Spleeri 
was oblique, and twiſted in form of à Snake. 

He was the firſt who aſſerted, that the middle Subſtance of 
the Urethra, or of the Canal common to the Urine and Sperm, 
was of the ſame Structure with the Penis itſelf, and capable 
both of being diſtended, and becoming flaccid. | 4 

He firſt took Notice of an orbicular Muſcle ſurrounding, on 
all Sides, the Sinus Muliebris ; but this Diſcovery was owing to 

acobus Carpus, who had before deſcribed the whole Neck of 
Uterus as a muſcular Subſtance, ! 

According to him the Muſculi Recti of the Abdomen ariſe 
with a fleſhy Origin from the Pubes, when their Coverings, he 
means their Muſculi Pyramidales, are wanting. | 
He maintains, that the Portion of the Muſculus Biceps, 
which, according to Ye/alius, ariſes from the Proceſs of the 
Acromion, and is inſerted into the Humerus, is the _ 
Muſcle of the Humerus, which was afterwards by Rio | 
call'd Coraco-brachiaus, But it is, without Reaſon, by ſome 
call'd the Nonus Humeri Placentini, ſince it is in reality the 
Diſcovery of Araritius. - „ 

He likewiſe diſcovered the Indicator, or the Indicis extenſor 
pr 


ius, Which had remain'd unobſerved before him. 
He maintain'd, that the ſecond Muſcle of the Fingers, by 
which he means what is now call'd the Hexer perforans, was 
the Inſtrument of bending all the Internodes, and not of the 
third Joint only, as his Predeceſſors had maintain'd. | 

He aſſumes to himſelf the Diſcovery of the Auſculus Femur 
Circumagens, which he calls the twelfth, | 

He likewiſe obſerves, that a Portion of the Muſculus Femoris 
primus, that is, of the Gluteus Maximus, becomes a membra- 
nous Tendon, which, joining with another 'Tendon arifing from 
the ſixth Muſcle of the Tibia, or the Faſcialis, is ſtrongly and 
laterally inſerted into the Appendix Tibiz, 

By means of this Communion, or Conjunction, he accounts 
for the Pains of the Hips reaching to the very Knee. 

In his Ol ſervat. Anatom. Chap. 36. he has theſe Words con- 
cerning the Subſtahce of the Tefticles : + Perfect Seed is car- 
4 ried, as it were, from numberleſs ſmall Roots of a Plant, 
&« variouſly diſperſed thro” the Subſtance of the Teſticles, which 
© Roots appear wrappꝰd up and curl'd like the Tendrik of Vines, 
and reſemble white curl'd Hair.“ 


ConsTANTIUs V AROLIUS: 


This Author was a Native of Bologna, an accurate Philoſo- 
pher, an expert Surgeon, and a ſkilful Anatomiſt. | 

He is ſaid to be the firſt who diſcover'd the Valve of the 
Colon, and elegantly deſcribed it in the following Words: 
„Where the llium is joined to the Colon, there riſes in its 
„inner Part a certain Membrane, being the laſt Boundary of 
& the Ilium, which reaches ſo far, and which I, its firſt Diſ- 
„ coverer, call the Operculum ii.” And a little after he 
makes mention of the Appendix of the Colon, as ny 
& oblong Sack, imperforated at one of its Extremities, which 
« is call'd the [nteftinum Cæcum. ; 

He firſt divided the Brain into three Parts, by adding the 
Beginning of the Spinal Marrow, whilſt yet contain'd within 
the Scull, and giving Birth, as it were, to the Nerves, whoſe 
Origin was formerly thought to be the Brain. 

Optic Nerve, according to him, ariſes. from the poſterior 
Part of the Spinal Marrow, and not from the Baſe of the Brain 
in its fore Part, as Galen and others maintained; 
The tranſverſe Proceſs of "the Brain is call'd the Pons Vurolii, 
from Varolius, its firſt Diſcoverer. | 

He firſt diſcovered the Glands in the Plexus Cheroeides. 

His Anatomiæ, frve de Reſolutione _—_ humani, Libri 
— Sc. was printed Patavii 1573. 8 ve. Francef. 1591. 

9. . 

Juris Jasso0LINUs; | 
This Anatomiſt was the Scholar of Philip Are, and 
afterwards ſucceeded him in the Univerſity of Naples, in the 
Year 1570. Dr. Douglas calls him, Seculi Epidaurius Jus. 
But Ryolanus; who was no bad Judge of an Anatomilt's 
Worth, talks of him in this diminutive Staain : “As the Pre- 
6 ſence of ſame Men leſſens their Fame, ſo the reading Books 
„ that have been carneſtly deſired and ſought after, ſometimes 
„ makes their Authors appear mean and contemptible, ”* N 
He has ſomething pretty remarkable concerning the Gene- 

ration of the Bile ; for he maintains, that the bilious Excre- 
ment is evacuated from the Liver, in two different Portions ; 


the one is unmix'd, thin, and unadulterated, and , is carry'd 
into the Veſicula itielſ, by the ſmall Veſſels between tho Roots 
of the Vena Partz and the Vena Cava, which the Gall- bladder 


afterwards diſcharges into the Beginning of the Inteſtine. An- 
other Pottion of it is mixed, thick; and ſeculent, which is 
carry'd directly from the Liver into the Inteſſ ine. To this he 
ſubjoin d a neu / Figure of the Gall- bladder and its V eſſels. 
His Quæſtiones Anatomicee, and Ofteclogia Parva, _ of ce 
1s Zlece 


De 
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De pern Cholidecis, & Ves Fellea, was printed Neapoli, 
1577. O#ave. | 
 _Joannss BarTisTA Carcanus LEONIS. 


This Anatomiſt was a Native of Milan, and the Scholar of 
Fallopius. He maintain'd, that there was no Membrane in 
the Canalis Arterioſus, which ſhuts up its Orifice, as Jeſalius 
imagined, 

Foramen near the Orifice of the Vena Coronalis, thro* 
which the Blood flows from the Vena Cava to the Arteria Ve- 
nalis, appears to be of an oval Figure. Hence we may conclude, 
that it lt acquired the Name of Foramen Ovale from this De- 
ſcription. 

e aſſerts that the Vena ſine Pari has no Membranes or 
Valves on its Orifice, which contradicts what Amatus Luſitanus 
relates, who in his firſt Century of Cures affirms, that he faw 
theſe Membranes exhibited at Ferrara, by 7 ohannes Baptifta 
Conanus. | 

He finds Fault with Columbus for aſſerting, that the Penis 
has neither Veins nor Nerves ; for he not only ſpecifies the 
Veins of its principal Subſtance, but alſo others which creep 
along its Surface, and which he calls cutaneous ; all which ta- 
ken together, a certain Modern of great Note call'd the Vena 
ipfrus Penis, or, the Vein of the Penis itſelf. 

He aſſerts, that the Muſculus Orbicularis of the Eye-lids 
cannot be ſeparated into two, as Veſalius thought. His two 
Books of Anatomy were printed Ticini, 1574. C. 


Flix PLATERUS. 


This Author was born at Baſil, in Switzerland, in the Year 
15 5. He had from his Infancy a Deſire to view the Entrails 
of Beaſts when they were ſlain, and even then pronounced the 
Butcher happy, for his being able at firſt View to handle them 
over and over, without committing a Miſtake. His Libri Tres 
de Corporis humani S. ruetura & Uſu, &c. were printed Baſil, 
158 3. Fol. 1603. Fol. His Queſt. Phyfiologice, Lugd. Bat. 
1650. His Piece De Mulierum Partibus Generation di- 
catis, &c. Argentine. 


SALOMON ALBERTUS., 


This Author was Profeſſor of Phyſic at irt „and 
publiſhed a Book, intituled Hiſſoria plerarumg; Corporis humani 
Partium, in Uſum Tyronum, Witteberge, 158 3. Oct. 1602. Odi. 

2030. O#. The — of the Valve of the Colon, com- 
monly called the Valuula Bauhini, is juſtly aſcribed to him; 
for he affirms, that he firſt diſcover'd it in a Beaver, and then 
in a Man. 

His three Orations de Diſciplina Anatomica were printed 
Niremberge, 1585. Octave; and his Obſervationes Anatomice, 
Witteberge, 1620. Of. | 


ARCHANGELUs PiCCOLHOMINUS, © 


ANA 


He affirms that the internal Coat of the Inteſtines is three 
times as Jong as the external Coat ; and that it is corrugated, 
and form'd into Wrinkles, that the Chyle, by that means, 
remaining longer in them, might be the more commodiouſly 
extracted by the meſenteric Veins. - 

He deſcribes the membranous Canals, or the Tubes with a 
fleſhy Covering, thro' which the Urine is ſtrained, better than 
—_— or Maſſa. | 

Reaſon he a , Why the left ſpermatic Vein does 
not ariſe from the emulgent, is preciſely the ſame which is em- 
wo the Moderns. 

He calls the Hymen, Clauftrum Pirginitatis. 

He aſſigns Names to all the Muſcles, from the Uſes and 
End, for which Nature deſign'd them; thus he named the 
Muſculi Ocularii, or Viſorii; Maſticatorit ; Locutorii ; Re- 
ſpriratorit ; Amplexatorii ; Scapularii; Humerarii , Cubitarit ; 
2 orii, or Manuum Moventes ; and Ambulatorii, or 

77 orii ; the Femorales, and Tibiales, &c. 

e call'd the frontal Muſcles Muſculi Pathemutium, or Muſ- 
culi Animi affeftuum ſignificativi. His Anatomice Prælectiones 
were printed Rome, 1586. Folio ; and his Commentarit in Li- 
brum Galeni de Humoribus, Pariſ. 1556. O#, 


CasPARuUus BAUR us. 


This Author was born at Baſil, in the Year 1560 ; and was 
univerſally eſteem'd to be a ſkilful Anatomiſt, ww a Curious Bo- 
tanift ; But Riolanus talks of him as ignorant, injudicious, and 
preſumptuous. He ſays, that, in the Year 1579. he obſerved 
the Valve in the Beginning of the Ilium, or Colon, before he 
read any Author who made mention of it: But *tis certain, 
that YVarolius, and a great many others, deſerib'd it very accu- 
rately many Years before, | 

e took notice of the natural Narrowneſs of the Inteſtinum 
Colon in the Right Side ; and for this Reaſon Colic Pains not 
only ariſe moſt frequently, but rack moſt violently, in that Part ; 
for that narrow Paſſage is eaſily obſtructed, by the Excrements, 
which are long retained there, and indurated. His Piece, in- 
titled De Partibus humani Corporis externis Liber, was printed 
Baſil. 1588. His Anatomes Liber ſecundus, ibid. 1591. OF. 
His Anatomica Corporis Virilis & Muliebris Hiſtoria, Lugd. 
Bat. 1 597 Oz. 1609. O#. His De Corporis humani Fa- 
brica, Lib, 4. &c. Baſil. 1600. Ot. His Theatrum Anato- 

micum, Francof. 1605. Off. Francef. 1621. Quarto. His 
eee Anatomice, c. Baſil. 1604. 1609. Of. 1640. 
Juarto. Francof. 1616. Of. re, 1614, Octave. 
1629. Of. His Epiftola Anatomicd Curioſa, Lipfia & Franc, 
1673. Quarto. 53 


Joux NES Pos r Hus. 


This Anatomiſt was born in the Year 1537, in Germenſbeim, 
a Town of the Lower Palatinate upon the Rhine, and died in 
the Goth Year of his Age, in the Year 1597. He ſeems to 


This Author was a Native of Ferrara, and a Citizen of be very dextrous at diſſecting the Muſcles, which is ſufficiently 


Name e He was born in the Year 1526. but in Rulanus's Opi- 
nion, he was rather a Philoſopher, than an Anatomiſt, ſince 
his Anatomical Prelections are interſperſed with Phyſiolqgical 
Diſquiſitions, and fine-ſpun Controverſies, quite foreign to 


Anatomy. But that he labour'd with Succeſs in this Branch 


of Learning, is ſufficiently evident from the Improvements and 

Diſcoveries he has made in Anatomy; for ä 
He was the firſt who divided the Subſtance of the Brain into 

cineritious and medullary ; for he calls that concretious or whitiſh 

| livid Body, which firſt appears, the Brain itſelf ; but he calls 
that ſolid white Body which is wrapt up in it, the Medulla, 
or Marrow, which he diſtinguiſhes into three Kinds, the Me- 

- dulla globoſa, the Medulla oblongata caudicis inſtar, and the 
Medulla ſpinalis, 

He maintains, that all the Nerves have their Origins from 
the Medulla oblongata. 

He was the firſt who called the Proceſſus Mamillares, Nervi 
odoratorii, or, the Nerves by which the Senſation of Smelling 
is produced. | 

e firſt diſcovered that wonderful Contrivance of Nature 


at the Beginning of the Inte/tinum cœcum, that is, three Valves 


like little opening downwards: And aflerted, that they 
were defign'd to prevent the Return of the Fœces. | 
He firſt delineated the Anaſtomoſis of the Vena Porta and 
the Vena Cava within the Liver, after it had been deſcribed by 
Jacobus Curpus. | | | 


He aſcribed Proftate to Women, as Galen had done be- 


fore him. 
He was alſo the firſt who deſcribed the particular Membrane 


of the Fat, which Rielanut afterwards called the Membran 


er double, and 
| e aſſerts t eritonæum is every-where | 
cen of twoiCanth,c 44, 4. 2 
He firſt took notice of, and deſcribed; that white Line of 
a 15 On * now — the Linea alba. 
In hit inion was one continued DuRt which 
 reach'd fiom the Mouth to the Anus. 


- proved by ſome Diſcoveries he has made. ; 
He maintains, that there are four Muſcles which draw the 
Lips inwards to the Teeth ; two in the inferior, and two in 
the internal Part. | 
He aſcribes fix Muſcles to the Penis; and affirms, that there 
is only one Muſcle between the Cartilages of the Ribs, and not 
- two, as in the intercoſtal Spaces. | 
He ſays, that the fourth Muſcle of the Maxilla inferior does 
not ariſe from the Styloid, but from the Mamillary Proceſs. 
He was alfo the firſt who aſſerted, that the tendinous Part of 
this Muſcle adhered to the Os hyoides. He alſo aſſerts, that 
the Proceſſus Mamillares are not the Organs of Smell. He 
adviſes to diſſect the Muſcles, as much as poſſible, in ſuch a 
manner as to preſerve their Origins and Inſertions entire; be- 
cauſe by this means their Uſes may be moſt commodiouſly diſco- 
vered, His Obſervationes Auatomicæ were printed France/. 
1.590. I 593: dave, His Mantifſa Anatomica was printed 
ifnie, 1601. Ot. 4 Far gan nt or) 
'Vipus Vipvs. | V9 
This Author was born at Florence, but was Profeſſor of Phy- 
- fic and Surgery at Paris, and Phyſician to Francis I. He 
died in 1567. een 
He was remarkable for being extremely well vers'd in the 
Writings of Hippocrates. | 10 n d eh 
His Art Medrcinalis was printed Venet. 1611. 3 Vol. Fol. 
The third Volume contains ſeven Books, on the Subject of 


Anatomy, illuſtrated with twenty-eight Copper Plates. 
Axp RAS CaSALPINUS. 5 wa 


This Author was born at Arezo in Ttaly, and was a firong 


Champion for the Peripatetic Doctrine, n to Ga- 
ien, who was at that Time reverenc'd as an Oracle. Hence 


it was, that the Writings of Cæſalpinus, tho* very valuable in 


ſually wrote, concerning the Circulation of the Blood, either 
not adverted to, or not underſtood, — Brgy he 
| | 7 


* 
- 


themſelves, were neglected ; and thoſe Paſſages which he ca- 


A 


ANA 


r 
J . 

Cæſalpinus affirms, with Ariftetle, that the Heart is not only 
— — — and Veins, but alſo of 
the Nerves. 

In Queſt. 4. where he that in Reſpiration no exter- 
nal Air can have Acceſs to the Heart, he has theſe Words: 
«© For the Membranes are ſo fitted and to the Mouths 
« of the Veſſels, that when the Heart is dilated, they are 
«< opened ; but when it is contracted, they are hut.“ Here 
2 jon and Dilatation of 


cart. 

« Some of the Veſſels, continues he, which terminate 
« in the Heart, ſend their Contents into it, ſuch as the Vena 
% Cava into the Right Ventricle, and the Venous Artery into 
„ the Left. Some of them, on the other hand, draw their 
Contents from it, as the Arteria Aorta from the Left Ven- 
<< tricle, and the Arterious Vein from the Right ; but they all 
«© have Membranes ſo fitted and adapted to them, that the 
«« Mouths of the intromitting Veſſels will not admit of a Re- 
turn, and the eliminating Veſſel will not admit of an Intro- 
«<< miſſion. It that when the Heart is contracting, the 
<< Arteries are dilated ; and when it is dilating itſelf, they are 
* contracted ; ** for when the Heart is dilating, it ſhuts the 
Orifices of the eliminating Veſſels, ſo that nothing can at that 
Time flow from the Heart into the Arteries ; when it is 
contracting, its Contents muſt flow into the Veſſels, becauſe 
the Membranes are then o , | 


He maintains, that or the Herr and Arteries 


E from an Efferveſcence of Humours in the Heart; and 
treats largely of the Pulſe. 

Soon after, he has theſe Words: * The Lungs, therefore, 
4% drawing the hot Blood from the Right Ventricle of the 
Heart by a Vein reſembling an Artery, and by — * 
©< returning it to the Venous „Which to the Left 
* Ventricle of the Heart, the Air is in the mean time 
4 tranſmitted thro* the Canals of the Aſpera Arteria. Real- 
dus Columbus had advanced the ſame before him. 

«© The ſeveral Phaznometia, appearing upon the Diſſection of a 
, SubjeR, r excellently with this Circulation bf the 
« Blood, from the Right Ventricle of the Heart, rthro* the 
<< Lungs, to the Left Ventricle.“ 

And a little after he with a great deal of Learning proves, 
That the Antients had no manner of Reaſon * 
Names of Arteria Venoſa, and Vena Arterioſu; to eſſels 
which bear theſe Names, ſimce, in his Opinion, one of them 
was an Artery, and the other a Vein. 

In his fifth ion, where he ſhews, that the Heat of the 
Heart is the Principle of Motion in Reſpiration, he has theſe 
Words: The ſame hot Blood, which, by dilating the Heart, 
« cauſes the Pulſe, is alſo, by dilating the Lungs, the Cauſe 
of Reſpiration.” The Lungs then being inlarged, the ex- 
ternal Air muſt n ruſh into the Aſpera Arteria, which 
Inſpiration is, for that very Reaſon, call'd Refrigeration ; and 
a Diminution of Bulk happens juſt as in boiling Liquors, when 


cold ones are pour d into them; but when the Lungs collapſe, 
the Air muſt neceſſarily be returned, which is call'd Expi- 
ration. 


In Queſtion the fixth, he endeavours to prove, that no Part, 
in which there is not Blood, can be capable of Senſation. But 
tho' in his Opinion there can be no Senſation without a Nerve, 
yet it is not the Nerve that feels, but the Fleſh, or Part in 
which the Blood is contained. 

« The Contrivance of Nature, ſays he, in animal 
Motion, reſembles that of O which, by means of the 


4 Air communicated to the Pipes, and by touching ſometimes 
one, and ſometimes another Key, pr the various Com- 
<< binations of Sounds intended by the iſt.” 

In Queſtion the ſeventeenth of his ſecond Book, he ſays, 
that Suffocation in a 


inſey is rather produced by the Reple- 
tion of the Jugular Veins, than the ſhutting up the Mouth of 
the Larynx ; for when the Veigs of the Neck are ſo obſtructed, 
that the Blood and Spirits cannot aſcend, they muſt neceſſarily 
regurgitate to the Heart and Lungs; e 

d, and becoming replete by this means, cannot contract 
dilate themſelves. 

In Page 234. he has theſe Words: The Veins become 
<< turgid beyond the Ligature, and not betwixt it and the 
Heart; but it ought to have been otherwiſe, if the Motion 
of the Blood and Spirits had been from the Viſcera 
<< ſeveral Parts of the Body; for the Paſſage being obſtruct 


: 
F 


<«< the progreſſive Motion of the Blood is ſtopt, ſo that the 
«© Veins ſhould have become turgid betwixt the Ligature and 
«© the Heart.“ 


Let-us fee whether this Difficulty is ſolved by 
what Ariftotle has ſaid, Lib. de Sem, Cap. 3. he has 
theſe Words: For that which is e wa neceffarily 


<< be impell'd to ſome Part, and then transform'd and chang d 
„ in the ſame manner with that Arm of the Sea called Fr i- 
« aus; * that which is warm in every Animal, 

OL. 1. ö | bs 


© ries into the Veins, 


«© Vena Cava, thro' the Heart 
Aorta. 

„When we are awake, the Motion of the natur Heat is 
% towards the Surface of the Body, which is the immediate 
„ Inſtrument of Se/ation ; und ſince, during Sleep, it is to- 
„ wards the Heart, we may fi , that, in a wa 
<< many Spirits, and much Blood, are convey'd into the Arte- 
<t ries, and froth thence carried into the Nerves ; but that in 
« Sleep this fame Warmth returns to the Heart thro” the 
„ Veins, and not thro' the Arterics; for there is a natural 
«© Paſſage to the Heart thro* the N Cave; but not'thro* the 
„ Artery. A Confirmation of this may be had from the Pulſes 
© of the Arteties, which, in waking N are high, vehe- 
* _— mg vey er - ſome vibratory. But 
in Sleep are low, id, low, and loitering ; for, duri 
& Sleep, very little of the natural Heat goes into 2 
„but it — into them with greater Violence when we 
„ awake ; but 'tis quite otherwiſe with the Veins; whi 
during Sleep, become turgid but leſſen and betome 
„ when we are awake, as will by taking a View of 
© thoſe in the Hand, in theſe two different States. 
For the native Heat, during Sleep, paſſes from the Arte- 
by a Communication of Orifices, called 
«© Anaſtomeſis, and from thence to the Heart, But as the 
Flux of the Blood towards the upper Parts, and its Reflux 
« to the lower, after the manner uwipus, is manifeſt both 
«during a State of Sleeping, and Watching; ſo the Motion of 
6 it in any Part of the y is very ſenſible, when a Ligature 

d, n other way. For 
i ivulets ſoell at the 


ery Part where were uſed to flow eaſily ; perhaps the 
% Blood, on ſuch — E leſt its 
«« Motion being intercepted, it ſhould be quite deſtroy'd.” 
ho” $5 writes, as one would think, very 

upon this ter, yet we will not take upon us to determine 
poſitively, that he knew this Affair diſtinaly, We rather 
think, with Mr. Wotton, ** That this Notion had only been 
„ occaſionally and lightly treated of by Columbus and Cuſai- 
& Sinus, who themſelves, in all Probability, did not know the 
„ Conſequences of what. they aſſerted ; and therefore it was. 
<< never applied to other Purpoſes, cither to ſhew the Uſes of 
„ the other Viſcera, or to explain the Nature of Diſeaſes : 


«© Neith@, for 9 that appears at this Day, had t 

«© made ſuch Number Experiments, as 1 I 
<« explain their Doctrine, and to clear it from Oppoſition, 
« All this Doctor Harvey undertook to do, and with indefa- 
“ tigable Pains traced the viſible Veins and Arteries throughout 
„ the Body, r ſo 
<< as to demonſtrate even to moſt Incredulous, not only 
<< that the Blood circulates thro' the Lungs and Heart, but the 
<< very Manner how, and the Time in which, that great Wotk 
«« is performed.” 


De 
veſtigatio peripatetica, Quaſtianum Medicarum Libri Dus, & 
£ Kodicomenterum — wers printed Vetetils 1593; 
his Author dy d at Rome in 1603. 

HizxonyMUs FasRIcIus AB AQUAPENDENTE; 


80 called from a Town in Tuſcany, where he was born, He 
was Pupil to Gabriz! 1 1 then Pröſeſſor of Anatomy at 
Padua, whom he ſuc in that Province, in the Year 
185. and continued in it upwards of fifty Years, He dy'd in 
1519 

1 


= 


at Padua. 
n 1574. he firſt obſerv'd the Valves of the Veits, of which, 
it is faid, he was inform'd by Father Paul ; but he was not 
uainted with their true Structure, nor their Uſes, 
"He diſcovered a fmall Muſcle in the indtzusl Ear, which he 
riates to the Malleus, | 
He afficms, that the Cutitle conſiſts of two Latin, 
He was alſo the firſt who look d upon the carnous Coat of 
the Bladder, as a Muſcle concern'd in the Expulfion of the 


Urine. | 


8 ney athers which defeere 
Attention; And, upon the Whole, he was an accutate Ana- 
tomiſt, and admirable Surgeon. . 

5 X His 


ANA 


. His Works are, De Vifiene, Vote, & Auditu, Venet. 1600. 
Fol. Trattatus de Ou Vie 7 Patavii, 1603. Fol. 
Francef. 1605,------1613. Fol. De Vmarum oftiolis, Patav. 


_ 1603. Fol. De Locutions & jus Inflrumentis, ibid. 1603. 
Fol. De Muſculi Rope & 0 ticulationibus, Vicentie, 


1614. 4 De Reſpiratione & jus Infirumentis, Patavii, 
161 8 410. De Motu lecali Animalium, Patav. 1618. 40. 
De Gula, Veniriculo, Imteftinis Traftatus, Patavii, 1618. 40. 
ra Anatomica, Francef. 1623. Patav. 1625. Opera omnia 
logiea. & Anatomica, Livfe, 1687. Fol. Opera Anato- 
mica cum Praefatione Albini Lugduni, Batav. 1938. Fol. 
Jutivs CassEMus 


Was born at Placentia in hah, in 1545- He was firſt Ser- 
vant, and afterwards Pupil, to Fabricius ab Aquapendente ; and 
by dint of Parts and Induſtry made very groat Frogreſs in Ana- 
tomy, inſomuch that, in the Opinion of Dr. Douglas, he was 
a better Diſſector than his er, tho' not ſo a Philaſo- 
pher. He dy'd in 1605. in the fixtieth Year of his Age, 
His Works relate 8 to the O of Voice, and of 
the Senſes, and are illuſtrated with excellent Figures. Their 
Titles and Editions are as follows: Hiſtoria Anatomica de Yours 
Audituſque Organis, Ferrariæ, 1600. Yenetiis, 1607. Fol. Pen- 
tæſtheſcion, Venet. 1609. Francef. 1609. 1610. 1622. Fol. 
Tabula Anatomica, with what was wanting, ſupply'd by Daniel 
Bucretius, Venet. 1627. Francofurt. 1632. 4. Am/icled. 1645. 
Tabule de formato Fætu, Amfleled. 1645. 


Jonannes PIII ros INGRAsSIAS, 

A Sicilian by Birth, and Profeſſor at Naples, flouriſh'd 
about the Year 1546. 

He claims the Diſcovery of the Stapes, a ſmall Bone of the 
internal Ear; and is the fixſt who deſcribes the true Structure 
of the Os Cribroſum. y 

His only Anatomical Work is his Commentaria in Galeni 


N de Offibut, printed Panor. 1603. Fol, Venet. 1604. 
904. 


8 AnDREAs LARENTIUS 


Was Proſeſſor of Phyſic, and Chancellor of the Univerſity 
of be and Phyſician to 28 the Fourth of France. 
He dy'd in 1619. His Anatomical Works are more remark- 
able for Elegance of Style, than Correctneſs, with reſpe& to 
the Subject; for he is ſaid to have made a great many Miſtakes, 
and to bing laid Claim to many important Diſcoveries, which 
were however known to preceding Authors. His Errors are 
ſaid by Riolanus to be owing to his truſting to the Reports of 
ons w_ examining — 4 himſelf, His 1 

orks and Figures are, notwit ing, in v ute, 
and are eſteemed very uſeful. 3 

His Works are Hiftor. Anatom. humani Corporis, &c. printed 
Pariſ. 1600. Fol. Francef. 1600. Fol.--- 1602. 8vo. 1616. 8vo. 
-=-1627. 8v0, Opera omnia Anatomica & Medic, Francof. 
1627. Fol. in French, d Paris, 1646, Fol. Opera Anatomica, 
&c. Hanovie, 1601. 8vo. 


Lupovicus SEPTALIUS 


Was born at Milan in 1550. and dy'd at the fame Place in 
ay He deſcribes the Structure of the Cartilago Enſiformis, 
in his Book de Morbis ex Mucronata Cartilagine evenientibus, 
Mediolani, 1632. 8vo. 

He alſo publiſh'd a Book de Nevis, printed Mediolani, 1606. 
Patavii, 1628. 8. Argent. 1629. 8ve. Patavii, 1651. 


PeTRus Paaw. 


This Anatomiſt was born at Am/terdam, in 1564; As he 
had the Advantage of attending the Lectures of Bontius, Heur- 
nius, and Rembert Dodonets at Leyden, of Duretus, and Fob. 
Faber, at Paris; and of ſeeing the Diſſections of Fabricius ab 
Aquapendente at Padua, by this, and his own Induſtry, he ac- 
quired great Knowledge and Reputation in his Profeſſion, inſo- 
much that in 1589. he was made Profeſſor of Phyſic at Leyden, 

His Works are, Primitiæ Anatomice de humani Corporis 
Offibus, Lugd. Batav. 1615. 4to. Amfteled: 1633. 4to. Note 


& Commentarii in Epitomen Andree Vaſalii, elad. 1616. 
ibid. 1633. 4to. Succenturiatus Anatomicus, &c. Lugd. Batav. 
1616. De ValuulasInteftini Epiſtols Due are extant in the 


firſt Centuty of Fabricius Hildanus, printed 1619. 
His Anatomice Obſervationes Seleftiores, publi by Thomas 
Bartholine, are in the third and fourth Sue of his Hift. 
, BarRTHOLOMEvUs CABROLIVNS | 


Anatom, & Med. rar. 
Was of Aquitain. He was Profeſſor of Anatomy at Am- 


pelier, about 1570. 
His Anatomical Works are, on Anatomicon, printed 


Geneve, 1604. 4to. and in French, 1624. 4to. and the Colle- 


4 AN A 
* Hnatomicum Clarif. trium Viror. Faſſolini, Severini, On- 
olii, Francof. 1668. 4to. | | 
| | _Geonars Hoxsravs 
Was born in 1575, and in 1606. was made Profeſſor at 


Wirt He dy'd in 4636. at Ulm. . 
His Anatomical Works are, 8 de Naturali Conſerva- 
tione & Cruentatione Cadaverum, Wittcherge, 1605. 8vo. Libri 
Duo de Natura humana, . 1607. 8vo. France. 
1612. 4to: Une, 1628. 4c. Norimberge, 1652. 4to. His 
Auatome is human, Greſte, 1617. Fol. Exercitat. de 
Natura matus Animalis, Gife, 1617. i 


* Casrar Hor MAN 


Was born at Care Gotha, in 1572. and practiſed Phyſic at 
Norimberg and — 7415 about the V ear 1600. He died in 1648. 
He wrote the following Anatomical Treatiſes: De Uſ« 
Lienis Secundum Ariftotelem Liber | fingularis : De Uſu Cerebri 
ſecundum Ariftotelem Diatriba, Lipfie, 1619. 8vo. Com- 
mentarii in Galen, de Uſu Partium, Lib. 17. Francef.1625. Fol. 
De Thorace ejuſque Partibus Commentarius, Francof. 1627. 
Fol. De Generatione Hominis, Francef. 1629. Fil. Note 
etue in Galen : de Offibus Librum, ibid. 1630. Inftitutiones 
dice, Lugd. 1645. De Partibus Similaribus Lib. ſingula- 
ris, Francefurt. 1667. 4to. Pro Veritate, Trad. 3. Lutetie, 


1647, 8 
Jonannss RrolL Axvus 


Was born at Paris, in the Year 1577. where he was after- 
wards Royal Profeſſor of Anatomy and Botany, and firſt Phy- 
ſician to Mary of Medicis, Mother to Lewis the XIIIth. He 
was an exceeding dexterous Anatomiſt, and elegant Writer ; 
he enriched Anatomy with many uſeful Diſcoveries, and appears 
well verſed in the Writings of the Antients. 

Amongſt other Diſcoveries, he firſt took Notice of the Ap- 
pendiculæ Pingues of the Colon, gave Names to the Hepatic 
and Cyſtic Ducts of the Liver; and obſerved, that the Ductus 

mmunis was not furniſhed with a Valve, but inſtead of that, 
with a kind of Rugoſity, which in ſome Degree ſupplies the 
Place of one. 

With reſpe& to the Hymen, he thinks it is a circular Mem- 
brane, placed acroſs the Vagina, with. a ſmall Foramen in the 
Middle; and that by the Laceration of this, the Carunculæ 
Myrtiformes are form'd. 

e allows of the Anaſtomoſes of the Epigaſtric and Mam- 
| Arteries in Women, but not in Men. | 

He has alſo ſome Obſervations, which are new, concernin 
the Canal'of the Cervix Uteri, the Os Hyoides, Tongue, = 
a Ligament, which is extended from the Styloide Apophyſis, to 
the Angle of the lower Jaw. 

His Works are Schola Anatomica, &c. Pariſ. 1607. 8vo. 
1609. Genev. 1624. 8yo. Anatome 71765 humant, &c. 
Pariſ. 1610. Fol. Offealogia, &c. Pariſ. 1614. 8vo. An- 
threpographia,: Pariſ. 1618. 8vo. ibid. 1626. 4to. His Opera 
Anatomica, Lutetiæ Pariſ. 1649. Fel. Opuſcula Anatomica, Pariſ. 
1652. 1 pow, ** W Le, 167 Batav. 
1649. Pariſ. 1658, 8 vo. Jens igſiæ, 1674. 8vo. 
7 Batav. 1675. $vo. Francef. 1677. 8vo. and in 
French, d Lyon. 1682. 8vo. 


AnDREAs LiBAvivs. 


This Author was Profeſſor of Poetry and Hiſtory at Fena, 
in 1588. and in 1605 Director of the Univerſity of Coburg. 
He Ted in 1616, 

His Character is founded on his Chymical Works; but he 
was the firſt who deſcribed the Method of transfuſing the Blood 
from one Animal to another. See the Article CHYMIA. 


Amitivus PARISANus. 


This Author treats on many Anatomical Subjects; but, as it 
is ſaid, with a great deal of Ignorance and Inſolence. Ricla- 
mus ſpeaking of this Author, hgs the following remarkable Paſ- 

ſage: Cacata hec Charta annalitm Voliſianorum fato digniſſima, 
que Pariſani Fatuitattm declarat, deferatur in Vicum venden- 
tem Thus, & Odores, & Piper, & quicquid Chartis amicitur in- 
eptis, His Works are, Nobilium E xercitationum Lib. duodecim, 
rinted Venet. 1623- Fol. Par & Sanius Fudicium de Seminis 
toto Proventu, &c. Venet. 1943: Altera Pars Nobilium Exer- 
citationum, Venet. 103 1 Fal. Nobilium Exercitationis Pars 
0 . 


tertia, Venet. 1638. 
Mz1cnior S£81zivus. 


This Author was born at Stra „in 1578. and is re- 
markable for having ſtudied at twenty-ſeven Univerſities. He 
was Profeſſor at Straſburg. 

His Works are interſperſed with many Anatomical Diſſerta- 
tions ; they are, Exercitationes Medice, &c. Argentorat. 1624. 
1631. 1636. 4to. 1674. 2 Diſſertationes tres de Reſpiratione, 
Argentorat. 1642. to. iſput. 4. de Dentibus, ibid. 1645. 4to. 
Difputat, de Concoctione, ibid. 1642. 4to. Diſputat. de Fa- 
cultatibm, 


ANA 


rultatibus Naturalibus, ibid. 4to. Didatat. de Sudere, 
ibid. 1657. Diſputat. de Fame & Siti, ibid. 655: 4to. 
4 oy" Pilis dus, ibid. 1681. 4to. | Examinis 
Vulnerum ſingularum humani Corporis Partium partes quatuor, 
Argentorat. 1632. 40. . | 

n AbnlAxus SPiGsLiivs. 

This Phyſician was born at Bruſſel, in 1578. He was a 
celebrated Anatomiſt, Knight of e _ firſt Profeſſor 
of Anatomy and Surgery at Padua. His Works are, De 
mato Fartu Liber fingularis, Patav. 1626. Fol. Francof. 1631. 
4to. De human Corporis Forma Lib, decem, &c. Venet. 1627. 
1654. Fol. Francef. 1632. 4to. De 


2 1664. Opera ommia que extant, 
i ALzxAnDeER MASSARIAS. 

This Phyſician was born at Vicenza; and in 1587 was Pro- 
feſſor of Phyſic at Padua ; he died in 1598. 

He is remarkable for the extravagant liment which he 
paid to the Memory of Galen, which was, that he had rather 
err with Galen, than be in the right with the Moderns. 

His Tractatus de Urinis & Pulſibus, was publiſhed Francef. 
1608. Opera Medica, Lugdun. 1634. 


MaTTHIAas Lupovicus GLANDOREP, 


This Author was a Pupil to Spigelius, and a celebrated Sur̃- 

n of Bremen, His Works contain many Anatomical Ob- 
ervations, ſome of which are illuſtrated with Figures. His 
Works are, Speculum Chirurgorum, Breme, 1619. 12mo. 
Tractatus de Palo Narium, Breme, 1628. 4to. G 
lacium Polypluſium Fonticulorum & Setonum reſeratum, &c. 
Breme, 1632-1633. 4to. 

Px TRUSs LAURENBERGIUS 

Was Profeſſor of Phyſic and Philoſophy at Refftoch. He was, 
in the Opinion of 4 but an indiferent — His 
Works are, Iſageger Anatomic Gratæ Interpretatio, Lugd. 


incerto Te artus 
Amfſtelodem. 1645. 


Batav. 1618. 4to. | Proceſiria Anatomica, Hamburgi, 1619. 
4to. Anatomia Corporis humani, Raſtochii, 1636. 4to. Francef. 
1665. 12mo. © + 


FaBrIcius BARTHOLETUS: 


This Author was born at Bologna, in 1588; and was Pro- 
feſſor at Piſa. He died in 1630. 
He wrote an Anatomical Piece, intituled, Anatomica humant 
Microceſmi Deſeriptio, Bonnie, 1619. Fol 
Jon annes REMELINUS 


Was of Ulm, in Swabia. His Work is only remarkable for 
the Figures, which are contrived in ſuch a manner, that upon 
lifting up that Part of the Figure, which repreſents the exter- 
nal Parts, thoſe which are ſituated underneath are diſcovered ; 
and upon removing theſe, others, which lie deeper, appear. 

3 Mich 129 ed theſe Plates. were 
e ed under the Title of, A Survey of the Microcoſm, or The 

| mies of the Bodies of Men and Women, &c. Londen, 1702. 
Fol. In Latin it appear'd before; in 1613-1614-1615-1619. 
and in Dutch, 1645. | 

RobkRT Frupp. 

This Author was of Salpp. He, in his Youth, followed 

the Profeſſion of Arms; but was afterwards made Doctor of 


Phyſic at Oxfird, and Fellow of the College of Phyſicians. 

He died in 1637: 

. His Work is intituled, De Anatomia Triplici, Fruncefi 1623. 
ol. 


RIc HARD Ban1sTER, 


An Engli Surgeon, wrote an Anatomical Deſeri ion of 
the Eye, yeh is extant iri the firſt Part of his Work, inti- 
tuled, A worthy Treatiſe of the Eyes, containing the Knowledge 
and Cure of 113 Diſeaſes incident unto them and the Eye-lids, 
printed Londen, 1622. 


2 | Cas PAR ASELLIUS; 
This Anatomiſt was born at Cremona, and was Profeſſor of 
Anatomy at Pavia. He is celebrated for being the firſt, 
the Moderns, who took Notice of the cal Veſſels in 
Meſentery, which he deſcribes as conveying the Chyle to a 
Gland, ſituated in the Centre of the Inteſtines ; but this 
Account, he confeſſes, is taken from the Appearances in Brute 
Subjects. He modeſtly declines the Honour of this Diſcovery, 
becauſe he ſays theſe LaReals were known to Hippocrates, Era- 
atus, Galen. T his 8 * png 
His Works are, De Lactibus, ſeu Lacteit Venis, quarto Vaſe- 
rum Meſeraicorum genere novo invents, 29 22 cum Figuri 
 elegantiſſemis, Madiolan. 1627. Baſil. 1628. Lugd. Batav. 
1640. 4. 1641. $vo. It is alſo extant with the Works of 
Spigelins, reviſed by Vander Linden, and in Veſlingizs, illuſtrated 
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Wit tian Hiorey: 


Phyſician was born at Folk 
Years at 


the Ve - 1 ſtudied fi 
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they were in a few Years, a great many put i 
for the Prize, unwilling that Dr. Ha x bud go 2 
all the Glory. Vander Linden, who publiſh » 


the uſual and conflant 
water 
dried up 


pirit, Moifture, and Motion, and all ſpring from <> 
one (Blood-veſſel) has no Beginning, nor 2 E my for — — 


is dS . Ag Be — | 
e are t aſlages that are produced, to 

t Hippocrates knew the Circulation of the Blood; and it is 

n from them, that he did believe it as an Hy is; that 
is, in plain Eng/ifh, that he did . the Blood to be carried 
round the Body by a conſtant accuſtomed Motion: But that he 
did not know what this conſtant accuſtomed Motion was, and 
that he had not found that Courſe, which, in our Age, Dr. 
Harvey firſt clearly demonſtrated, will appear evident from the 
follo Conſiderations. 83 He ſays nothing of the Circu- 
lation of the Blood in his Diſcourſe of the Heart, where he 
anatomizes it as well as he could, and ſpeaks of the Ventricles 
and the Valves, which are the immediate Inftruments by which 
the Work is done. (2.) He believes, that the Auricles of the 
Heart are like Bellows, which receive the Air to cool. the 
Heart : Now there are other Uſes of them certainly diſcovered, 
ſince they aſſiſt the Heart in the Receiving of the Blood from 
the Vena Cava, and the Vena Pulmonaris. This no Man, 
that knows how the Blood circulates, can be unacquainted with 
and gy would have been mention'd b Hippocrates, had 
he unde it. 5 Hippocrates ſpeaks of Veins, as receiv- 
ing Blood from the and going from it ; which alſo was 
the conſtant way of ſpeaking of Galen, and all the Antients. 
Now no Man, that can expreſs himſelf properly, will ever ſay; 
that any Liquors are carried away from any Ciſtern, as from 
a Fountain or Source, through thoſe Canals which, to his 


Knowledge, convey Liquors to that Ciſtern. (4. Hippocrates 
ſays, the Blood is carried into the Lungs from _ Gon 


the Nouriſhment of the Lungs, without aſſigning any other 
Reaſon.' Theſe ſeem to be politive n 
crates knew nothing of this Matter ; and, accordingly, all his 
Commentators, antient and modern, before Dr. Harvey, never 
interpreted the former Pa of the Circulation of the Bled: 
Neither would Vander Linden, in all Probability, if Dr, Har- 
had not help'd him to the Notion ; which he was then re- 
ved to find in Hippocrates, whom he ſuppoſed to be not the 
Father only, but the Finiſher alſo, of the whole Medical Art. 
It is pretended to by none of the Antients, or rather Admirers 
of them, after Hippocrates. As for Galen, Man that reads 
what he ſays of the Heart and Lungs, in the ſixth Book of his 
De Uſu Partium, muſt own, that he does not diſcourſe as if he 
were, acquainted with modern Diſcoveries ; and therefore it is 
not ſo much as pretended, that he knew this recurrent Motion 
of the Blood : Which alſo farther ſhews, that if Hippocrates 
did know it, he explain'd himſelf fo obſcurely, that Galen could 
not u him ; who, in all Probability, underſtood Hip- 
pocrates's Text as well as any of his Commentators, who have 
written ſince the Greek Tongue, and much more ſince the Ionic 
Dialect, has eeaſed to be a living Lan . 

Since the Antients have no Night to 55 noble a Diſcovery, it 
may be worth while to inquire, to whom of the Moderns the 
Glorg of it is due ; for this is alſo exceedingly conteſted. The 
firſt bog was made towards it, was, 


finding that the 

whole = he Food patio Brough the Lungs, by the Pul- 
monary ein. 

The firſt that I could ever find, who had a diſtinct Lea of 


this Matter, was Michael Servetus, a Spaniſh Phyſician, who 
p : Was 


was burnt for Arianiſm at Geneva, near 140 Years ago. Well 
had it been for the Church of Corif, if he had wholly confin'd 
himſelf to his own Profeffion ! His Sagacity in this Particular, 
before ſo much in the Dark, gives us great Reaſon to believe, 
that the World might then have had juſt Cauſe to have bleſſed 
his Memory. In a Book of his, intituled, Chriftianiſmi Refti- 
tutio, printed in the Year 1553. he clearly aſſerts, that the 
Blood paſſes * rr from the Right to the Left 
Ventricle of the Heart, and not through the Partition which di- 
vides the twoVentricles, as was at that time commonly believed. 

Realdus Columbus, of Cremona, was the next that ſaid any 
thing of it, in his Anatomy, printed at Venice, 1559. in Folio, 
and at Paris, in 1572. in Cave, and afterwards elſewhere. 
There he aſſerts the ſame Circulation —_—— Lungs, that 
Servetus had done before; but ſays, that no Man had ever taken 
Notice of it before him, or had written any thing about it: 
Which ſhews, that he did not copy from Serwetus ; unleſs one 
ſhould ſay, that he ſtole the Notion, without mentioning Ser- 
vetus's Name; which is injurious, ſince, in theſe Matters, the 
ſame thing may be, and very often is, obſerved by ſeveral Per- 
ſons, who never acquainted each other with their Diſcoveries. 
But Columbus is much more particular; for he ſays, That the 
Veins lodge the whole Maſs of the Blood in the Vena Cava, 
which carries it into the Heart, and fo it is thrown into the 
Left Ventricle ; and by the Aorta again, when enliven'd by 
the Air, diffuſed thro the whole Body. 


Some Years after appear d Andreas Cz/alpinus, who printed 


his Peripatetical Queſtions at Venice, in Quarto, in 1571. and 


afterwards, with his Medical Quęſt ions, at the ſame Place, in 
1593- He is rather more particular than Columbus, eſpecially 
in examining how Arteries and Veins join at their Extremities ; 
which he ſuppoſes to — opening their Mouths into each 
other: And he uſes the Word Circulation in his Peripatetical 
Nee which had never been uſed in that Senſe before. He 
alſo takes Notice, that the Blood ſwells below the Ligature in 
Veins, and urges that in Confirmation of his Opinion. Some 
Hints of this Matter are likewiſe to be found in Conſlantius 
Farolius, who printed his Anatomy in the Year 1591. 

At laſt Dr. Miiliam Harvey printed a Diſcourſe on purpoſe, 
upon this Subject, at Francfort, in 1628. 

This gave him a juſt Title to the Honour of ſo noble a Diſ- 
covery, ſince what his Predeceſſors had ſaid before him was not 
enough underſtood, to form juſt Notions from their Words. 
One may alſo obſerve how gradually this Diſcovery, as all abſ- 
truſe Truths of human Diſquiſition, was explained to the 
World. Hippocrates firſt talked of the uſual Motion of the 
Blood. Plate ſaid, That the Heart was the Original of the 
Veins, and of the Blood, that was carried about every Member 
of the Pody. Ariſtotle alſo, ſomewhere, ſpeaks of a recurrent 
Motion of the Blood. Still all this was only Opinion and Belief : 
It was rational, and became Men of their Genius ; but not 
having as yet been made evident by Experiments, it might as 
eaſily be denied as affirm'd, Servetus firſt ſaw, that the Blood 

es thro* the Lungs ; Columbus went farther, and ſhew'd the 
ſes of the Valves, or Trap-doors of the Heart, which let the 
Blood in and out of their reſpective Veſſels, but not the ſelf- 
fame Road, Thus the Way was juſt open when Dr. Harv 
came, who built the firſt Foundations: To make his 
Work yet the eaſier, the Valves of the Veins, which were diſ- 
cover'd by Father Paul the Venetian, had not long before been 
explain'd by Fabricius ab Aquapendente ; whence the Circulation 
was yet more __ demonſtrated. 

There was one thing ſtill wanting to complete this Theory, 
and that was, the Knowledge how the Veins received that 
Blood which the Arteries diſcharged : Firſt, it was believed 
that the Mouths of each fort of Veſlels join'd into one another: 
That Opinion was ſoon laid aſide, becauſe it was found, that the 
Capillary Veſſels were ſo extremely ſmall, that it was impoſſi- 
ble, with the naked Eye, to trace them. This put them upon 
imagining, that the Blood ouzes out of the Arteries, and is ab- 
forb'd by the Veins, whoſe ſmall Orifices receive it, as it lies in 
the Fibres of the Muſcles, or in the Parenchyma of the 
Bowels ; which Opinion has been generally received by moſt 
Anatomiſts ſince Dr. Harvey's Time : But Leeuwenhoeck has 
lately found in ſeveral forts of Fiſhes, which were more ma- 
nageable by his Glaſſes than other Animals, that Arteries and 
Veins are really continued Siphons, variouſly wound round 
each other towards their Extremities, in numberleſs Mazes, 
over all the Body : And others have found what he ſays to be 
very true, in a Water-newt ; ſo that this Diſcovery has paſſed 
unconteſted. And fince it has been conſtantly found, that 
Nature follows like Methods in all forts of Animals, where ſhe 
uſes the ſame forts of Inftruments, it will always be believed, 
that the Blood circulates in Men, after the ſame manner as it 
does in Eels, Perches, Pikes, Carps, Bats, and ſome other Crea- 
tures, in which Leentenboect tried it. Tho' the Ways how it 


may be viſible to the Eye, in human Bodies, have not, that I ff 


know of, been yet diſcovered. 
But Thomas Bartholine and Conſentinus have raiſed up a mo- 
dern Rival to Harvey, for the Honour of the Diſcovery of the 


ANA 


Circulation," which is theicelebinted Facker\Pent. What 


relate amounts only to this; that in a Manuſcript of Father 
Paul's, which was left in che Hands of Father Fuleentias at 
Venice, the Particulars of the true Circulation of the as 
publiſh'd by Harvey, are contain'd ; and hence they conclude, 
that he communicated it to Fabricius ab Aquapendente, who told 
it to Harvey whilſt he was at Padua. 

But the Truth of the Affair appears to be ; that aſter Har- 
vey's Return to England, he made a Preſent of his Book, juſt 
then publiſh*d, to the Venetian Embaſſador ; who, immediately 
after going home, lent it to Father Paul, whoſe Curioſity led 
him to make ſome Extracts from it, which are contain'd in the 
Manuſcript above- mention d. 

What made this Story the more likely to be true, was Father 
Paul's Sagacity in Anatomical Reſearches, who firſt obſerved 
the Contraction and Dilatation of the Pupil of the Eye; and is 
ſaid to have communicated to Fabricius ab Aquapendente his 
Knowledge of the Valves in the Veins. 

Beſides this Diſcovery of the Circulation, Harvey made 
ſeveral with reſpe& to the Generation of Animals, 

His Works are, E xercitatto Anatomica de Motu Cordis & San- 
guinis in Animalibus, Francef. 1628. 4to.  Lugd. Batav. 1639. 
= ibid. 1647. Cum Refutationibus Emilii Parifiani, 1647. 

atavii, 1643. It is likewiſe in a Book, intituled, Rrcentio- 
rum Diſceptationes de Motu Cordis, &c. printed Lugd. Batav. 
1647. 4to. Then it appeared in Engliſb, printed at Rotterdam, 
1671. His Exercitationes due de Circulatione Sanguinis, Rotero- 
dami, by Epiſtola ad Fohan. Dan. Herſtium de Inventis 
2 & Pequeti, are in the Decad of Medical Epiſtles of Job. 

n. Horftius. 


E xercitationes de Generatione Animalium, Londin, 1651. 4to. 
AmPteel. 1652. 1652. 1am. Hage Comitis, 1680. 12. In 
Engliſh at London, 1653. ö 


CAS PAR BARTHOLINUS. 


This Author was a Dane, born in 1585. After viſiting moſt 
of the moſt famous Univerſities, and attending the Lectures of 
the moſt celebrated Profeſſors, he was made Royal Profeflor at 
Copenhagen; then turn'd his Studies to Divinity, and died in 
1630. in the Forty-fifth Year of his Age. He was Cotempo- 
= with Harvey. - | 

is Anatomical Works are in much Eſteem, which are his 
Anatomicee Inflitutiones, printed Albiæ, 1661. Argentorati, 1626. 
Raſtoch. 1626. Goſlarie, 1632. Oxonie, 1632. Theſe Inſti- 
tutions were inlarged by Bartholine the Son, and publiſh'd in 
different Y ears at different Places, They were publiſh'd in the 
German Tongue, Hafnie, 1648. His Controverſia Anato- 
_ Goſlariz, 1631. His Enchiridion Phyſicum, Argentine, 
1652, 

o Caſpar Barthaline I ſhall ſubjoin his Son and Grandſon, 
tho* not properly belonging to this Plac . 


TrnomaAs BARTHOLINUS. 


This Phyſician was the Son of Caſpar Bartholine, and born 
at Copenhagen in 1616. He was Profeſſor at the Place of his 
Birth, and enrich'd Anatomy with many uſeful Diſcoveries. He 
claims the Glory of having firſt obſerved the Lymphatic Veſſels ; 
but the Fs of Olaus Rudbeckius, and Dr. Sallie, an 
Engliſh Phyſician, to the ſame Diſcovery, render his Title to it 
doubtful. Rudbeckius publiſh'd his Obſervations much about 
the ſame time as thoſe of Bartholine appear'd ; and Dr. Folliffe 
ſhewed the ſame to ſeveral of his Friends, but without Sh. 
ing any thing concerning them. The Diſcoveries being un- 
doubted, and all three working upon the ſame Materials, there 
ſeems no Reaſon to deny any of them the Glory of their Inven- 
tions. The thing which they found was, that there are innu- 
merable ſmall clear Veſſels in many Parts of the Body, chiefly 
in the lower Belly, which 7 1 a colourleſs Juice either into 
the common Receptacle of the Chyle, or elſe into the Veins, 
there to mix with the Blood. 

He alſo pretends a Title to the Diſcovery of the Thoracic 
ON but this is alſo difputed with him by Yan Horne and 

equet . 

His Works are Anatomia ex Caſpari Bartholini parentis Inſti- 
tutionibus, c. Lugd. Batav. 1641. ibid. 1645. ibid. 1651. 
Hage Comitis, 1655. ibid. 1660. ibid. 1662. Roterod, 1659 
ibid. 1673 Anatomica Ancuriſmatis diſſetti Hiſtoria, Panormi, 
1644. De Latteis Thoracicts in Homme Bratiſq; nuperrime ob- 
fervatis Hiſtoria Anatomica, Hafnie, 1652. Londini, 1652. 
Parifiis, 1653. Geneve, 1654. Lugd. Batav. & Ultra Trajef. 
1654. It is alſo in the Meffis Aurea of Siboldus is, 
printed Heidelberge, 1659. and with his own Opuſcula, Hafnie, 
1670: Vaſa Lymphatica, nuper Hafnie in Animantibus inventa, 
& in Homine, ie, 1653, 1654. Parifiis: They are alſo 
extant with Siboldus erbuis, Mefſis Aurea, Heidelberge, 
1659s and alſo with his own Opu/cula, printed Hafnie & An- 
eladanii, 1670. Hiſtoria nova Vaſorum Lymphaticorum, pub- 
liſh'd with Le Clerc and Maugelus's Bibliotheca Anatomica, print- + 
ed Genev. 1685. Dubia Anatomica, Hafnie, 1653. Pariſiis, 
1653. Defenſio Vuſorum Latteorum, &c. Hafnie, 1655. and 
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with, his tula Anatemica, 1670. Hiftoriarum Andtomica» 
yich bis RR & 1 Hafnie, 1654. Hifteriarum 
Anatomicarum Centuria tertia & quarta, ibid. 1657. Hiftoriar. 
Anatamicar. Cent. quinta. & ſexta, Hafnie, 1661. Vindicie 
Anatomice, Hafnie, 1648. Opuſcula neva Anatomica, Hafnie 
tr. Amfteled. 1670. Obſervationes Anatomice Petri Pati, print- 
ed in his third and fourth Centuries of his own Obſervations, 
Hafniæ, 1657 · Collegium Anatomicum, . Hafnie, 1651. Speci- 
legium primum ex Yaſis Eymphaticis, Haſuiæ, 1655. 1658. Ro- 
ftachii, 1660, Amſtelodami, 1661. Alſo with his 7 
printed Hafnie, 1670. Specilegium ſecundum ex Vaſis Lympha- 
ticis, Amſtelod. 1660. Specilegia bina ex Vaſis Lympbaticis, Amfle- 
mi, 1661. 5 with _—_ own / i Th 
Hafnie, 1670. Diſſertatio Anatomica te 5, - 
= 1661. And — his Opuſcula Anatomica nova, 22 
1670. Reſponſio de Experimentis Anatomicis Bilfianis, &c. Haf- 
niæ, 1661. eladami, 1661. And with his Opuſcula niva 
Anatomica, ia, 1670. De Hepatis exautorati Cau 
deſperata, Hafme, 1666. And with his Opuſcula Anatomica 
nova, Hafnie, 1670. De Cerebri. JE pingui, c. Haf- 
nie, 1669. De Anatome Practica ex Cadaveribus morboſis ador- 
nana ee S, Hafniæ, 1674. De Pulmonum Subftantia 
& motu Diatribe, Hafme, 1663. Lugd. Batavor. 1672. 
Vander Linden, p. 1003. . ; 
He left two Sons, Ca and Thomas ; the former of whom 
publiſhed many of his Father's Works, He alſo wrote upon 
the Ovaries of Women, Generation, and the Structure of the 
Diaphragm ; and is ſaid to have firſt diſcovered the inferior and 
leſler Salivary Ducts. He farther ſpeaks. of a new Method of 
preparing the Viſcera for Anatomical Uſes, | *A 
His Anatomical Works are, De Ougriis Mulierum, &c. 
Rome, 1677. Amſtelodami, 1678. Nerimbergæ, 1679. Epi- 
flola- de Nervorum Uſui in Muſeulorum Motu, Parifis 1676, 
Diaphragmatis Struftura _— 1676, 4 milli/tratio- 
num Anatomicarum Specimen, publith'd with Michaelis Lyſeri 
Cultrum 1natomicum, Francefurti, 1679.. Exercitationes Mi ſcel- 
lane, 1675. There are likewiſe ſeveral of his Anatomical 
Pieces printed in the Aa E ; | 
From the Time of the yu rvey, there have been ſuch 
a Multitude of Anatomica! Writers, that a particular Detail of 
them would of itſelf require a Volume. I ſhall therefore only 
ive an alphabetical Catalogue of the principal, and take ſome 
X Notice of their Diſcoveries, when of any Importance. I muſt, 
however; remark}, that it would have been fortunate for Ana- 
tomy; and Students in this Science, if Authors could have con- 
tented themſelves with publiſhing their own Diſcoveries, and 
animadverting upon the Errors of others : But, inſtead of doing 
this, many have thought, that a Diſcovery, ſometimes trifling 
enough, or a Profeſſor s Chair, have intitled them to write an 
entire Syſtem ; thus making it neceſſary to ſearch large Volumes 
for Diſcoveries, which a few Pages were ſufficient to contain: 
ALBINUs, 
 AProfeſſor at Leyden; has publiſhed ſome Anatomical Pieces, 
which are in much Efteem ; and the World is in Expectation 
of mote from the ſame Hand. His Works which have come 
to my Knowledge, ate as follows: : | 
Hiſtoria —— Hominis, ow bro Batav. 1734. 75 
Icones Offium Fœtus humani; accedit Ofteogenia brevis Hiſto- 
ria, Lugdun. Batav. 1737. 4t0. 44 : 
Tabule Anatomice, Lugdun. Batav. 1741. Fol. 
The laſt is not yet completed. ET 
BzLLint (LAURENTIVs). 
His Anatomital Works ate, 
Dr Structura Renum. 
Guſtus Organum noviſſime detectum. WS „ Foo” 
Of both which there have been ſeveral Editions. I have ſeen 
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one printed Lugduni Bat. 1711. _ ON 
: BerGervs (JoHannes GoDoFREDUS). 
2 was of Hall in Saxony, but Proſeſſor of Phyſic at M irtem- 
22 His principal Anatomical Piece is an Epiſtle concerning, the 
Diviſion of the Aorta, principally with reſpect to its aſcending 


' _ + BesLervs (MicHatL Ruyextus). 


He was of Nuremberg, born 1607, died 1661. according to 
Goelicke, His —2 Woke Jo. „ 

Admirande Fabrice humane Mulieris partium Generationi 
potiſſimum inſervientium, & Fetus, fidelis, quinque Tabulis, dd 
2 258. 8 — — typis eneis impreſſis, hatte- 

5 nimquam viſa, Delineatio. oribergæ eremiam 
Dumlerum, 1640. in . * 007 : 
Ob ſervatis Anatomico-medica fingularis cuju Calendar. 
bo 57 1644. tres filios naturulis 9898 enixæ. 

uerpera vero retentis ſacundinis extremum quaſi halitum ſpirabat, 
intha aliquot horarum ſpatium, dextrd diuinitus adminiculante, 
ſimmũ cum + p admiratione & flupore, feliciter evaſit. 
IN I 644. in 4. PE Nr 
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Xo rt BDI o (GorTornepvs). 9 
He was Profeſſor, at Leyden ; of Surgery. and Anatomy. He 
bliſh'd a bundred and five magnificent Figures of different 
of the Body, Amfelodam. 1685. in a very large Folio, 
ſome of which are ſaid not to be according to the Life. Cows 
or Ga 5. 
© on; omnia Anatomice- Chirurgica edita & inedita, Lugdun. 
tav. 1715. , r 
His F, xercitationum Anatomico-Chirurgicarum Decas was 
printed Lugdun. Bat. 1704. | . 
a BLANCARDUs (STEPHANUS) 
- Publiſh'd ſome Anatomical Pieces, which are ſaid to be very 
indifferent Compilations, | 85 


RF BLAstus (Gzxnanpus) |; 
Publiſh'd ſeveral Anatomical T reatiſes, as, . - 


 Commuentarius in $ yntagma Anatomicum Fohannis V:ſlingii, 
cum Figuris,, Amſtelodam. 1659. 4to. | | 
This was reprinted at the ſame Place, 1666. 4. This Edi- 
tion is ſaid to be the beſt, _ b 
De Renibus 2 publiſhed with Bellini Exercitat. 
Anatomica de Struft. Renum, 1665. 12mo, 
| Anatome contratta, Amſtelodam, 1666. t2mo. 
Anatome Medulle Spinalis, & Nerverum inde provenientium, 
_ apud Caſparum Commelinum, 1666. in 12mo. N 
Oi ſervata Anatomica in Homine, Simid, Equo, Vitule, Teftu- 
dine, Echins, Glire, Serpente, Arded, varii/que Antmalibus 
aliis. Accedunt extraordinaria in Homine reperta, Praxin Medi» 
cam que ac Anatomen illuflrantia, Lugd. Batav, & Aniſteled, 
apud Gaaſbeeck, 1674. in $ve. 


Zootomiæ ſeu Anatomes variorum Animalium 's prima, Am- 


Aelod. apud Abrahamum Wolffpang, 1676. in 8vo, 


| Anatome Animalium Terreftrium variorum, Volatilium, Aquati- 
lium, Serpentum, Inſecterum, Ovorumg; Structuram naturalem, 
ex Veterum, Recentiorum, F rig; obſervationibus proponens, 
Figuris variis illuſtrata, cbs apud Viduam Fohannis a 
Someren, 1681; in 470. 


Bonxius, (Jonanxes) 


| Profeſſor of Anatomy at Leip/ic. Several Anatomical Obſer- 
vations are diſperſed in his Works, the principal of which are 
relative to the Biliary Ducta, and Bile, 
| BoxzTvs (Tnzornirus) 

Collected with immenſe Labour, and ubliſh'd, a prodigious 
Number of Diſſections, which had * made 1 
which died of Diſtempers, or Caſualties, thereby excellent! 
explaining the immediate Cauſey of Diſeaſes and th. This 

ork is, perhaps, the moſt valuable Piece which the Moderns 
have produced, and the beſt adapted to render a Phyſician per- 
fectly acquainted with the Indiſpoſitions of the human Body, 

No Phyſician ſhould be a Day without conſulting this Au- 
* 


hor. | 3 Wt eb 
His large Work, intituled, Sepulchretum ſiue Anatomia Pra- 
dica, was firſt publiſhed in two Volumes, Geneve, — „ Ful. 
Mangetus publiſhed another Edition, with conſid l: Addi- 
tions, in three Volumes, Lugd. 1700. | 
There is alſo another Piece on the fame Subject, intituled, 
Prodromus Anatomie prattice, five de abditis Morborum Cau- 


Nit, ex Cadaverum Diſſettione revelatis, Libri primi Pars prima, 


de Doloribus capitis, ex illius apertione maniſ#/tis, Geneve, 


apud Franciſcum Miege, 1675. in 819, 
BoxTrvs (Jatconus) 


pubſiſh'd fome Anatomical Obſervations, which are extant, 
amongſt other Treatiſes, in his Medicina Inderum, Lugd. Batau. 


1642. 12mo. Amſtelodam. 1658. 12m. | 
They are alſo amongſt his Opu/cula varia, Am/teladam. 1658. 
Fol. 4 


Theſe are alſo. printed with Proſper Alpinus's Aedicine 
Agyptiorum, Parifiis, 1646. 419. and Lugd. Hat. 1719. 4te. 


BorzLLus (ALPHOXSUS) 


Gave a Mechanical Account of the Motion of Animals, 
drawn from the Structure of the Parts. As he had the Advan- 
tages of Dr. Lower's Diſcoveries, with reſpect to the Order of 
the muſcular Fibres of the Heart, he was enabled to give 
Solution of all the Appe⸗ of the Motion of the Heart, an 
of the Blood in the Arteries, upon Mathematical and Mecha- 
nical Principles. His Anatomical Works are, . 

De Renum Uſu Fudicium, publiſh'd with Bellini de Structura 
Renum, Argentorati, 1664. 8. | 

De Motu Animalium, publiſh'd in the Bibliotheca Anatomic 
of Manget and Le Clerc. oy = 


Bos (WILLIAM) 

Wrote an accurate . of the Eye, 2 oe 4 
of diſſecting it, intitu almographia, Cambridge, 167 5. 
809. - is alſo extant in agel, Biblothea — 

$ 4 2 rom 
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From the Structure of the Eye be form'd a Theory of Vi- 
ſion, which is extant in the i Eruditorum, 168 * 
He diſcover d, that in the Tunica Retiformis, which is con- 

us to the vitreous Humour, the Filaments of the Optic 
erve there lie in a moſt exact and regular Order, 
all parallel one to another ; which, when they are united after- 
wards in the Nerve, are not ſhuffled ere fe on ww but 
ſtill the ſame Order till they come to the Brain, The 
cryſtalline Humour had already been diſcover'd to be of a double 
convex Figure, made of two unequal Segments of 2 and 
not perfectly ſpherical, as the Antients thought: So that this 
farther Diſcovery made by Dr. 1 7 ſhews evidently, why 
all the Parts of the are ſo diſtinctly carried to the Brain, 
fince every Ray ftrikes upon a ſeparate Filament of the Optic 
Nerve; and all thoſe Strings ſo ſtruck are moved equally at the 


ſame time. 
Moiſture to the 


He alſo deſcribes the Dudts which conv 
Eyes, from the Glands in the Corners thereof, for the Conve- 
nience of their Motion in the Orbit. 


Brown, (Joux) 


n of Saint Thomas's Hoſpital, wrote an Epiſtle con- 
glandulous Subſtance of the Liver. 


BruxxeRvVs (JoHAnNEs ConRaDus) 


Wrote about the Pancreas, Inteſtinal Glands, and the 
Lymph. His Work is intituled, Eæperimenta nova circa Pan- 
creas, Amſtelodami, 1683. 8. 


CAssEkBoM (Joan: F REDERICUS) 


Wrote an Anatomical Work, under the following Title : 

Trattatus quatuor Anatomici de Aure humana, tribus Figura- 
rum Tabulis illuftrati, Auctore Joan. Frid. Cafſebohm, Hale 
Magd. 17 34. in 410. | 


CHARLTON (WALTER) 


Publiſh'd ſome Anatomical Works: 

Exercitationes Phyſico- Anatomica, frve Oeconomia Animalis, 
novis in Medicina Hypotheſibus ſuper/tructa, & Mechanice ex- 
plicata, Londini, apud R. Damelis, & J. Redmannum, 1659. 
in 12mo. Amſtelodami, apud Foh. 8 1659. in 1am. 
Lugduni Batavorum, apud Petrum de Graaf, 167 . in 120, 
Hage Comitis, apud Arnoldum Leers, 1681. in 12m. 

xercitationes Pathologice, in quibus Morborum pent omnium 
Natura, Generatio, & Cauſæ ex novis Anatomicorum inventis 


ſedulb inquiruntur, Londini, apud Thomam Newcomb, 1661. in 


* Zoinon ue Animalium Differentias & 
Nomina propria pluribus Linguis exponens. Cui accedunt Mantiſ- 
fa Anatomica, & quedam * varits Foffilium Generibus. Lon- 
dini, apud Facobum Alleftry, 1668. in 4% Ibidem apud eun- 
dem, 1671. in.4to. Oxonii, 1673. in Fol. min. . 


CHEsSELDEN (WILLIAM) 


Publiſh'd the ANaToMY OF THE HUMAN Bop, of which 
there have been five Editions, the laſt of which was printed at 
London, 1740. This Work is interſperſed with many curious 
Chirurgical Obſervations ; and is illuſtrated with forty accu- 
rate Co r | 
He ah o lately publiſh'd an Oſteology, with magnificent Fi- 
2 In this there is an accurate Account of the Diſeaſes of 


A Su 
cerning 


LE CxRRc, (DaxiET) 


etus, publiſh'd the Bibliotheca Anato- 


Together with 
mica, Which is a Collection of Anatomical Authors. See 
MANGETVUs, | 


Cowryer (William) - 
Publiſh'd Bidleo's Anatomical Figures, with many Additions 


and Improvements. 

This has lately been reprinted in Holland, under the Direc- 
tion of Albinus. LD 
He wrote alſo excellently on the Muſcles. His Works are 
interſperſed with many curious Chirurgical Obſervations. 

This Author is ſaid to be the firſt who 
Thoracic DuRt, as it is found in human Subjects; whereas pre- 
ceding Anatomiſts delineated it from Brutes. - 

He alſo diſcover'd certain Glands in the Urethra, which 


have been ſince called Glandule Cowperi ; but Cheſelden di 
putes their Exiſtence. ; ts 


DevsixGvs (Axromtus) 


Was Author of a great many Books ;; an Account of which 
may be ſeen in Vander Linden. Some of theſe were Anatomi- 


cal but I don't know that he made any particular Diſco- 
veries. 


DieMERBROECK (IszBRANDUs de) 7 


Was Profeſſor of Anatomy at Utrecht. Gaelicte blames him for 
not publiſhing his Diſcoveries ſeparately, inſtead of writing a 


ve a Figure of the 


, 


ANA 


whole Body of Anatomy; a Fault common to him, with 2 
Multitude of other Writers. He alſo accuſes him of maki 
tedious Di ſometimes not much to the Purpoſe ; an 
he farther ſays, his Diſcoveries are not always to be depended 
upan, ſome of them being rather the Offepring of Imagination, 
than the Reſult of Experience. His Figures are not | 
ably exact, for which he blames his Engraver in his Preface. - - 
His Works are, De Pele Libri - quatuor, Arenaci, 1646. 
Amſ/teladami, 1665. Diſputationem Pratticarum Pars prima 
& ſecunda de Morbis Capitis & Thoracis, Trajef ad Rhememn, 
1664. - Anatome rs 51 humani, &c. Ultrajefti, 16912. 
Geneve, 1679. Lugduni, 1679. Thele two laſt-mention'd 
Editions are vaſtly more c than the others, and adorned 
with far correcter Plates. | | 


| Dionis. N ing 

He was Demonſtrator of Anatomy at the Royal- Garden at 
Paris, where he had great rtunities of diſſecting Bodies. 
He publiſh'd a Book on the Subject of Anatomy, which is in 
my good Eſteem, and of which there have been many 


itions. | 
Dionis has had an Honour done him, which few Euro- 


pean Authors have attain'd to, which is to have his Anatomy 


tranſlated into the Tartar Language, now uſed at the Court of 

China. This was done by Father Parenn, a Jefuit Miffionary, 

at the Command of Cam-Hi, Emperor of China, who died in 

1722. But chis was a Compliment paid Dionis by his Coun- 
n, the Tranſlator, and not by the ; for Paren- 

ni's Inſtructions were to tranſlate the beſt European Syſtem of 

Anatomy. | 

Dover as (Jams). 


This Gentleman was very eminent in the Practice of Mid- 


wifry, and an accurate Anatomiſt. His Memory is too freſh 


to make any farther Account of him neceſſary. His principal 
Anatomical Works are, | 

Bibliographis Anatomice Specimen, which was firſt printed 
at London, and afterwards, with Additions, at Leyden, by Al- 


binus, 1734. Oftave. | 
My ie comparate Specimen, London, 150% In this 
ograp 07 
Book, the Author remarks the Differences betwixt the Muſcles 
in Men and in Dogs, | 


This was tranſlated into Latin, and printed at Leyden, 1729. 
A 2 of the Peritonaum, London, 17 30. Dr. Freind, 
in the olume of his Hiſtory of Phyſic, Heakin of the 
Operation for a Hernia, ſays, that to form a ri otion of 
the Diſtention to which the Peritonæum is ſubj » one ought 
to ſee the curious Pr ions of that diligent and accurate 


Anatomiſt, Dr. Douglas, who is the firſt that has given us an 


true Idea of the Peritonzum ; a Part which is much conc 8 
and whoſe Structure ſhould be ſo much confider'd, not only in 
this Operation, but in the High Way for cutting for the Stone. 
He too is the firſt, who has plain! ſhewn, that the Elongation 
of the external Lamella of the Peritonzum does not form the 
4 Coat of the Teſticles, as Authors ſay, but a Coat pe- 
culiar to the ſeminal Veſſels, which he very properly calls Tu- 
nica Vaſorum Spermaticorum propria. And he afterwards ob- 
ſerved, in reading Paulus, that this Coat was known to, and 
deſcribed by him, by the Name of i, ue, from the many 
Contorſions there are in thoſe Veſſels which it covers. 


Dzxaxe, (James) F 


An Engliſh Phyſician. His Work is intituled Anthropolegia 
nova, or, A New Syſtem of Anatomy, of which I have ſeen 
two Editions, A great deal of the firſt Edition is left out in 


that of 1717. He had ſome very ſingular Notions with reſpect 
to the E Tread the Cites,” 


DrxELincourtT, (CHARLES) 


A Frenchman, was a celebrated Profeſſor of Anatomy at 1 5 

den, and wrote very well on many Anatomical Subjedds. 

Works, principally relating to Anatomy, are, | 

De Partu Oftimeſtri vivact Diatriba, L. Bat. 1653. L2ms. 
Preludium Anatomicum, 1672. 1680. 

Both theſe are amongſt his Qpuſculs, L. Bat. 1680. 12m. 

Idem, Hage, 1727. | | 
*. humani Hint Adembranis Hypomnemata, Lugd. Bat. 
1685. 12mo. 
xperiments Anatomica ex Vivorum Seftionibus petita, Lugd. 
Bat. 1681. 1682. lame. 

This Treatiſe is in Manget's Bibliotheca Anatomica ; as al ſo 
ſome Pieces of the ſame Author, intituled De Conceptu ; De Se 
mine Virili ; item, De Semine Muliebri, Quis, Utero, Fubis 
Urteri ; cum Cyrollarits de Feta. Pa | 

He was Author of many other Medicinal Pieces. 


Duras. | : 


Goeliche mentions this Author, and informs us, that be pub- 
liſhed a Deſcription of five Pair of Muſcles, which are con- 
cerned in moving the Head in different Directions, and which 
. 


oy 


ANA 
to the ſame Author, deſcribed two Ligaments. 


— connect the Head either to the firſt or ſecond Vertebra 
of the Neck. 


e ee FE (Gzoncs) | | 
Was an Engliſh Phyſician, and Preſident of the College of 
Phyſicians. He wrote an A for the Circulation of the 
Blood, in Anſwer to Zmilius Parifianus : This was printed at 
London, 1641. 8v0. | 

He alſo publiſhed Animadverſions on Malachias Thurfton's 
Treatiſe of the Uſes of Reſpiration, London, 1678, 8s. 

This Treatiſe is in the Bibliorhoea Anatomica of I: Clerc and 
Manget. | 


| EvsT ACHIUs. 
His Opuſcula Anatomica was printed Delphis, 1726. 8vo. 


Francus, (Geororus FarpeErIcus DR FRANCKENEAU) | 


A Dane, wrote a Treatiſe on the Nails. Goelicke. 


GarEnGEoT (Jaques CronsanT DE) 


: Wrote an Anatomical Piece under the following Title, 
which was printed at Paris, 1728. 12mo. 2 
Miotomie humane, & canine, ou la Maniere de "4 wes 
Muſcles de I Homme, & des Chiens ; ſutvie d'une Mt ou 
Hiſtoire abregte des Muſcles. 


G1Bs80x (THomas) 


Wrote a Compendium of Anatomy, which is ſaid to have 
nothing in it new ; but to conſiſt entirely of Collections from 
others. He was an Engliſh Phyſician, and Fellow of the 
College. 


* 


Grissom (Francis) 


Was an Engliſh Phyſician, Profeſſor of Phyſic at W 
and Fellow of the College of Phyſicians. His principal Diſco- 
very was the Duct which conveys the Bile from the Liver to 
the Gall-bladder. His Works are, 

Anatomia Hepatis, cui præmittuntur g ad rem Anas 
tomicam 3 . 1 2 la Pullein. 
i654. in 8% Amſlelodami, oban. en, 165 
in —— id. 5 oo Fob. Janſſonium d Wagherge & —— 
Wiyerftraten, 1665. in 12mo. 

At the End of this there is a Treatiſe on the Lym 

Tractatus de Rachitide, ſeu Morbo Puerili, Rickets didto, 
Londini, apud Sadlerum, 1650. in 8. id. 1660. in 12mo. 
Lugduni Batauorum, 1671. in 8v0. Hage Comitis, apud Ar- 
noldum Lees, 1682. in 12mo. 

Tractatus de Natura Subffantiæ Energetica, ſeu de Vita 
Nature, ejuſque tribus Fu Facultatibus I. Perceptivd. 
II. troa; &, III. Motiva, Naturalibus, c. Londini, 

. Brome & N. Hooke, 1672. in 410. 

Trattatus de Ventriculo & Inteftinis ; cui præmittitur alius, 
de partibus continentibus in genere; & in ſpecie, de iis Abdominis. 
1bid. apud eundem 1677. in 46. i, apud Facobum 
Funiorem, 1676. in 12mo. 

The Auatemia Hepatis, and Tractatus de Ventriculs, are in 
le Clerc's and Manget's Bibliatheca Anaromica. 


 GoxLicks (Anprtas OTToOMARUs) 


Wrote an Hiſtory of Anatomy, under the Title of Hi/oria 
Fo 223 nova. que ac antiqua, Hales Magdeburgice, 1713. 
V0. ” 

| * GRAAF (REGnERUs DE) 

A Phyſician of Delft in Holland. He publiſhed the follow- 
ing . * 

Diſputatio Medica, de Natura & Uſu Succi Pancreatici, 
Lugd. Batav. ex Officina Hackiana, 1664. in 12me. Tratta- 
tus Anatomico- Medicus, de Succi Pancreatici Natura tg — 
| Mecoffit Epiſtola, de Partibus Genitalibus Mulierum. Lugduni 
Batavorum, 1671. in Bo. 

This Treatiſe is in the Bibliotheca Anatomica. 

De Virorum Organis Generationi inſervientibus : de C 
bus : de U Siphonis in Anatomia. Lugd. Batav. & Roters- 
dami, ex ma Hackiana, 1668. in &vo. Thidem, 1670. in 
8. bid. 16792. in go. aol 

This is alſo in the Bibliotheca Anatomica. | 

Epiflola de nonnullis circa Partes Genitales Inoentis novis, 
4 Bat. 1668. in 12mo. 

e Mulierum Organis Generationi inſervientibus, Traftatus 
— 3 D eK, imalia catera omnia, 
gue V rompara ur, mas, quam Ovipara, ab Ovo 
R ty Ibiders ex Officina eddem, 1672. in 800. 
; 2 — ä FR. 
| artium Genitalium. Lugd. Bat. 167 3. in 
i Tis Cab in the Bibliotheca Anatomic. a 
Opera omnia, Lugduni Batavorum er ins Hackians, 


2679. in 808. 


= 


Two Diſſertations alſo of this Author are extant in the Ger- 
man Ephemerides ; one on the Indurations of the carotid Ar- 
r l * 
Many new [Things concerning the veſpective SubjeHfty 

treats of, are contained in the Works of this Author 3 but he 
is charged with borrowing them from Fan Horne, whoſe Pupi 
he was. Tis, however, remarkable, that his Invention of a 
Syringe gave Birth to all the Diſcoverics. in Anatomy which 
have, ſince his Time, been made by means of Injection. 

GRASECCIUs, (GroRGIVS) 


Of Straſdurgh, publiſh'd an Anatomical Work under the 
following Title : | | 

Mix29x00 jax0y HreTesr, In quo Fabrica human Corporas Aduſ+ 
culum repreſentantis affabri demonſiratur, una cum Icone Muſ- 
culi Hamini difſeti ſconſim exprefſa. Argentorati, apud Joban. 
Carolum, 1605. in 8e. 


GEW (NEHEMIAH) 


Wrote a comparative Anatomy of the Stomach and Inte- 
ſtines, which is, I think, publiſhed at the End of his Cata- 
legue of Rarities, &c. | 

He alſo wrote many Treatiſes on the Anatomy of Vegetables. 


HATE (ALBzRTvVsS) 


Wrote a Treatiſe, intituled, De Muſculis Diaphragmatis 
Diſſertatis Anatomica, Berne, 1733- to. . 


Havzrs, (CLorTor) 


An Engliſh Phyſician, He wrote admirably well on the 
Bones, and made ſome conſiderable Diſcoveries with reſpe& to 
the Perioſteum, and the Marrow. He diſcovered, in every 

oint, particular Glands, out of which iſſues a mucilaginous 

ubſtance, whoſe Nature he examined by numerous Experi- 
ments, which, with the Marrow ſupplied by the Bones, always 
ſerves to oil the Wheel, that ſo our Joints and Muſcles mig 
anſwer thoſe Ends of Motion, for which Nature deſigned 
them. Ibis was a very uſeful Diſcov „ lince it has made 
abundance of Things, that were obſcure in that Part of Anatomy, 

ain, and eaſy to be underſtood : And, among other things, it 

ews the Uſe of that excellent Oil which is contained in 
Bones, and there ſeparated, by proper Strainers, from the Maſs 
of the Blood; eſpecially, ſince, by a nice Examination of 
true inward Texture of all the Bones and Cartilages of the 
Body, he ſhew'd how this Oil is communicated to the Mu- 
cilage, and ſo united, as to perform their Office. 

vu quedam Obſervationes de Offibus, Lugd. Batav. 17 34. 


HzIsTER, — tvs) 


A celebrated Profeſſor at Helm/tad, publiſhed a very valuable 
Piece of Anatomy, intituled, Compendium Anatomicum, Veterum, 
Recentiorumqus Obſervationes breviſſimi complettens, A4ltarfit, 


71 4to. | 

orfii & Norinberge, 1719. 1727. and 1732. 

* Engliſh Tranſlation of this Book was publiſhed at Len- 
1721. 


8vo. 


HemsTEermvuYs (SyBoLDUs) 
Publiſhed ſome Anatomical Collections under the following 


Title: 

Mit aurea, ſeu Colleftanea Anatomica, continentia trium 
Praſlantiſſimorum Anatomicorum ＋ culg 1. 255 Pecguati 
Exper imenta nova Anatomica. 4 Bartholm de Latigis 
Thoracicis Hiftoriam Anatomicam, cum ejuſdem, de iiſdem Dur 
bits : & PVaſorum Lymphaticorum . novam. 3. Olai 
Rudbeck, Dutt. ticos aquoſos : 2 Glandularum Seroſa : 
Obſervationes : Epiftolas Variorum : Ejuſdem de Vaſis Lympha- 
ticis Tabulas 13. eri inciſas, Lugduni Batavarums 1654 in 
12mo. Heidelberge, Typis Adrian: Wyngacrden, 1659, in 8vo. 


Hicymorts (NATHANAEL) 


Publiſhed an Anatomical Work under the Title of, Corporis 
2 Diſquifitio Anatomica, &c. Hage Comitum, 1651. 

The large Cavity of the upper Jaw is called from him, Au- 
trum Highmorianum ; but he is not the firſt Deſcriber of it ; for 
Caſſerius takes Notice of it under the Name of Antrum Gene. 


Hopox en, (Nicol aus) 


A French Author, publiſh'd, according to Goelicks, a Trea- 
tiſe on the Method of diſſecting, in French. His other Ana- 
tomical Works are, Anatomia Secunding humane, quindecim 
Figuris ad viuum . Auctoris manu delineatis illuſtrata. 
Cum annexo Spicilegio Epiſtolarum, rem potiſſimum genoratorian 
referentium. Trajefti ad Rhenum, apud Johan. Rilbium, 1669. 


in 8vo. Jbidem, 167. in 8vo. 


Cognitis Phyſialsgica Madica, accurati clari Me- 
theds tradite. 2 apud Henric. — iſe 419- 
idem apud Johannem Van de Water, 1685. in 4's. 
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HAratomica Secundinæ humane ta, 8 
2 — quatuor Figuris, propria. Auttoris manu delineatis, 

per illuſtrata: ques prater noviſſime obſervatam Naturam ac 

onſlitutionem univerſes Secunding illius, ac partium Lay 
ſum quoque & utilitatem decet. Præmittuntur Litere D. Hen- 
vici 2 cum Audtoris Reſponſionibus. Ibid. apud Foh. Rib- 
bium, 1675, in 8vo. , F f : 

Anatomia Secundine Vituline, triginta ofto Figuris, 79 wing 
Auttoris mann delineatis, illuftrata : Ultrajefti, apud Johan. 
Ribbium, 1675. in 8vo. 


Horruax, (JonAxxESS MavriTivs) 


Profeſſor of Phyſic in the Univerſity of Mtorf, publiſhed an 
Anatomical Work under the Title of, . 
Difſertationes Anatomico-Phyſiolagic ad Viri Clariſimi, 
Johannis Lan Horne, in Univerſitate Lugduno Batav. . 
guondam Meritiſſimi, Microcoſmum, Annotatee, Obſervation: 
& Experimentis Anatomicis recentioribus variis illuſtrate. Alt- 


dorffii, apud Henricum Meyerum, 1680. in 4to. 


Horns (Jonannes Van) 


Was Profeſſor of Anatomy at Leyden. His Anatomical 
Pieces bear a very good Character. He has the Reputation of 
having diſcovered the Thoracic Duct, and is ſaid to be the firſt 
who was acquainted with the true Structure of the Teſticles. 
He alſo gave the Name of Ovaria to what was before called 
the Te/tes of Females. De Graaf js ſaid to be much obliged 
to him for the Diſcoveries he has publiſhed with reſpect to the 
Parts of Generation. His Works are, : 

Novus Ductus Chyliferus, nunc primum delineatus, deſcri- 
ptus, & Eruditorum Examini expoſutus, Lugduni Batav. apud 
Franc. Hackium, 16 

M:ix25/x00u@®, ſeu 
humani : in Gratiam Diſcipulorum edita, Lugduni Batavorum, 
apud Fac. Chovet, 1660. in 12mo. Jbidem, apud eundem, 
1662. in 12mo. Ibidem, apud eundem, 1663. in 12mo. Lipſiæ 
apud Jobannem Fritſchium, 1675. in 12mo. ; 

Leonhardi Botalli Opera omnia, Lugduni Batav. apud Daniel. 
Arab. d Gaaſbeeck, 1660. in 8vo. 

Prodromus Obſervationum ſuarum cirea Partes Genitales in 
utroque ſexu, Lugd. Batav. 1668. in 12mo. 

Obſervationes Anatomico- Medica, Amſtelodami, apud Abrah. 

Molſang, 1674. in 12mo. 


HoksTius, (JonANNES DAxIET) 


Profeſſor at Marpurg, was Author of the following Anato- 
mical Pieces: 

Decas Obſervationum & Epiſtolarum Anatomicarum, quibus 
ſingularia ſcitu digna, Lactrarum nempe Thoracicarum & Vaſo- 
rum Lymphaticorum natura, Embryontſque per os nutritio, atque 
alia rariora exponuntur. Francof. apud Wilhelmum Serlinum & 
Georg. Fickwirthum, 1656. in 4to. ; 

Anatome Corporis humani, Tabulis comprehenſa. Marpurgi, 
apud Chemlinum, 1639. in 4to. 


_ Hovivs (JAcozus) 


Advances, that the Humours of the Eye are 8 
waſting, and as perpetually repleniſhed by the Veſſels whic 
terminate in the Eye. That the aqueous Humour may waſte, 
and be reſtored, is certain; but it is not evident, that the 
other Humours of the Eye are in the ſame State; though 


indeed it ſhould ſeem neceſſary for the maintaining their 


perpetual "Tranſparency and Luftre. I have only ſeen one Edi- 
tion of his Book, which is intituled, Tractatus 4. circulari Hu- 
morum Motu in Oculis, Lugduni Batavorum, 1740. 8vo. cum 
Figuris, 

KEz1LL (Janes) 


Was a Native of Scotland; he read Lectures in Anatomy 
at Oxford, and afterwards practiſed Phyſic with great Reputa- 
tion at Northampton, where he dicd of -a Cancer in his Mouth, 
much regretted, | 

His Anatomy of the human Body abridged is deſervedly in 
great Eſteem, of which there have been a great many Editions 
25 25 at London. He wrote alſo ſome other Treatiſes relating 
to ic. 


KeRKRINGIUS (JoHANNES THEODORUS) 


Wrote the following Anatomical Pieces 

Specilegium Anatomicum, continent Obſervationum Anatomica- 
rum rariorum Centuriam unam e necnon Ofttogeniain Feetuum, 
in quo, quid cuigue efficuls fingulis accetat menſibus, quidgue 
decadat, & in eo per varia immutetur t a, accuratiſſimꝭ ocu- 
= bye Amftelodami, apud Andr. Friftum, 1650. in 4to. 

. 1673. in 400. 

Anibrepegeniæ 1chnographia, ſroe 8 Fetus ab Ov 
wſque ad Offificationis principia, in Supplementum Offeogenie 
Fertuum, cum Figuris. idem, apud Andr. Friſum, 1670. 


in 4to. | 
* This i in the Biboghoca Anatomics, 


ita, aud, roborata, & 


2. in 4to. A 
brevis Manuduttio ad Hiſtoriam Corporis 


His Quad Fartuum is alſo in the Bibliotheca 4naths 
mica. foto 
KuLuvs (Jo. ADamas) 


Publiſhed an Anatomical Work, intituled, Tabule  Anato= 
mica, in p_ Corports hutmani, omniumgue jut Partium Stru- 
Aura & Uſus breviſſim? explicantur, &c. Amſtelad. 15 32. and 
in French, ibid. 17 34. 8v0. 6. 4. | | 


Laxcsr (J. MARIA) 


Wrote a Treatiſe De Motu Cordis & Aneuriſmatibus, whichi 
was printed at Rome, and afterwards at Leyden, 1540. 
Lanciſii Opera omnia, Genev. 1718. | 
He alſo publiſhed Euftachins's Tables. 
* 


LxATIs (LEAT) 


In an Epiſtle to Dominicus de Marchettis, has ſeveral Diſ- 
coveries _ to the Spermatic Arteries and Veins, and to 
the Structure of the Veſiculz Seminales. 


Lzzuwzxnonk (AuToxy Van) 


Has obliged the World with a great many Diſcoveries relative 
to Anatomy, particularly by means of his Microſcopes. It is 
not poſſible to give the Particulars of them, unleſs I was to 
tranſcribe his Works. Many detached Pieces of this Author's 
were publiſhed at different times ; but his entire Works were 
printed Lugd. Batav. 1722. 

This Author has made evident the Anaſtomoſes of the Arte- 
ries with the Veins, and diſcovered a prodigious Number of 
Animalcula in the Sperm of Male Animals ; 125 the Syſtem of 
Generation, hence deduced, has the Appearance of being utterly 
falſe, as is ſhewn under the proper Article. ü 


Lis TER, (MARTIN) 
In an Epiſtle to Henry Oldenburgh, has ſome Particularitics 
relating to the Inteſtinum Cœcum. | | 
Lower (RicHard) 


Wrote an excellent "Treatiſe on the Heart, wherein he ad- 
vances ſeveral things which are new, with reſpe& to the ſpiral 
Order of the Fibres which compoſe this Part. There are ſeve- 
ral Editions of this Work : Thoſe I have ſeen are, | 


22 1669. Londini, 1670. 
anget and Le Clerc have alſo printed it in their Bibliatheca 
Anatomica. 


LysERus, (Micnazr). 


Of Leipſic, was a Pupil, and Favourite of Thomas Bartho- 
line, and by his Friendſhip and Inſtructions became a very dex- 
terous Anatomiſt. 

The only Anatomical Work he publiſhed, is intituled, Culter 
Anatomicus, which contains excellent Inſtructions for diſſecting 
Bodies with Dexterity; Of this there have been many Edi- 
tions, as 

Hafnie, 1653. 8vo. 1665. 8vo. 
joy x © ok 8vo. a 
Lugduni Batav. 17 31. | 


In this laſt Edition are contained, his Obſervationes Medice 3 
the Obſervationes Medico-Chirurgice Henrici a Miinichen ; and 
the Obſervationes Anatomico-Chirurgice Martini Bogdanis + - 


 Marteicnivs (MARcELLUs). 


This Author flouriſhed in the laſt Century, and was deſerved- 
ly celebrated for his great Skill, and ſingular Sagacity, in Ana- 
tomical Reſearches. His Induſtry was not confined to the more 
perfect Animals, but was extended to Inſects, and even to Ve- 
getables, to the great Improvement of natural Knowledge, and 
to his own Honour, He was a Member of the Royal So- 


ciety. | 
| other Diſcoveries, he found his Microſ q 
that ey oor of the Brain as ＋ an — 
Company of very ſmall Glandules, which are all ſupplied with 
Blood by Capillary Arteries ; and that the Animal Spirit, which 
is ſeparated from the Maſs of the Blood in theſe Glandules, is 
carried from them into the Medulla Oblongata, through little 
Pipes, whereof one belongs to every Gland, whoſe other End 
is inſerted into the Medulla Oblongata ; and that theſe num- 
berleſs Pipes, which, in the Brain of ſome Fiſhes, look like 
the Teeth of a ſmall Ivory Comb, are properly that which all 
Anatomiſts after Picco/hominus have called the Corpus Calloſum, 
or The medullary Part of the Brain. | . 
Before his Tume, the Texture of the Tongue was but gueſs'd 
at, which occaſioned great Diſputes concerning the Nature of 
its Subſtance, ſome thinking it to be glandulous, ſome muſcu- 
lar, and ſome of a peculiar Nature, not to be matched in any 
other Part of the Body. This therefore Malpigbius examined 
with his Glaſſes, and diſcovered, that it 'was cloathed with a - 
double Membrane; that in the inner Membrane there are 
abundance of ſmall Papillæ, which have Extremities of Nerves 


inſerted into them, by which the Tongue diſcerns Taſtes, and 
that under this Membrane it is of a muſcular Nature, con- 
fitting of numberleſs Heaps of Fibres, which run all manner of 
ways, Over one another, like a Mat. 
he Lungs, as moſt of the other Viſcera, were believed to 
be of a parenchymous Subſtance, till AMalpigbi found by his 
Glaſſes, that they conſiſt of innumerable ſmall Bladders, that 
open into each other, as far as the outermoſt, which are cover- 
ed by the outer Membrane, that incloſes the whole Body of 
the Lungs; and that the ſmall Branches -of the Wind-pipe are 
all inſerted into theſe Bladders ; about every one of which, the 
Veins and Arteries are entwined, in an inconceivable Number 
of Nets and Mazes, that the inſpir'd Air may preſs upon, or 
mix with, the Maſs of Blood, in ſuch ſmall Parcels as the An- 
tients had no Notion of. : 

Till Maipighi diſcovered the Texture of the Liver by 
his Glaſſes, its Nature was very obſcure. But he has found 
out, that the Subſtance of the Liver is framed of innumerable 
Lobules, which are very often of a cubical Figure, and conſiſt 
of ſeveral little Glands, like the Stones of Raiſins; ſo that they 
look like Bunches of Grapes, and are each of them cloathed 
with a diſtinct Membrane; that the whole Bulk of the Liver 
conſiſts of theſe Grape-ſtone-like Glands, and of divers Sorts 
of Veſſels; that the ſmall Branches of the Cava, Porta, and 
Porus Bilarius, run through all, even the leaſt of theſe Lo- 
bules, in an equal Number ; and that the Branches of the 
Porta are as Arteries that convey the Blood to, and the 
Branches of the Cava are the Veins which carry the Blood 
from, all theſe little Grape-ſtone-like Glands. From whence it 
is plain, that the Liver is a glandulous Body with its proper 
excretory Veſſels, which convey away the Gall, that lay before 
fn the Maſs of Blood, 

He alſo diſcovered, that the Subſtance of the Spleen deducting 
the numerous Blood-veſſels and Nerves, as alſo the Fibres 
which ariſe from its ſecond Membrane, and which ſupport the 
other Parts, is made up of innumerable little Cells, like Honey- 
combs, in which there are vaſt Numbers of ſmall Glandules, 
which reſemble Bunches of Grapes ; and that theſe hang upon 
the Fibres, and are fed by T wigs of Arteries and Nerves, and 
ſend forth the Blood there purged, into the Ramus Splenicus, 
which carries it into the Liver ; to what Purpoſe, is not yet 
certainly diſcovered, 

The Mechaniſm of the Reins was wholly unknown till 
Malpighi found it out. He by his Glaſſes diſcovered, that 
the Kidneys are not one uniform Subſtance, but conſiſt of 
ſeveral ſmall Globules, which are all like ſo many ſeveral Kid- 
neys, bound about with one common Membrane ; and that 
every Globule has ſmall Twigs from the emulgent Arteries, 
that carry Blood to'it ; Glands, in which the Urine is ſtrained 
from it; Veins, by which the purified Blood is carried off to 
the emulgent Veins, thence to go into the Cava ; a Pipe, to 
convey the Urine into the great Baſin in the Middle of the 
Kidney ; and a Nipple, towards which ſeveral of thoſe ſmall 
Pipes tend, and through which the Urine ouſes out of them 
into the Baſin. This clear Account of the Structure of the 
| Reins has effectually confuted ſeveral Notions, that Men had 

entertained, of ſome ſecondary Uſes of thofe Parts; fince 
hereby it appears, that every Part of the Kidneys is immedi-- 
ately and wholly ſubſervient to that ſingle Work of freeing the 
Blood from its ſuperfluous Serum, and Salt. 

He alſo made ſome Obſervations concerning the Iymphatic 
Veſlels and the Glands, which are new. 4 

His Works are, his Obſervationes Anatomicæ de Pulmonibus, 
printed along with Bartholini de Pulmonum Subſtantia & Motu 
Diatribe, Hafniz, 1663. Lugd. Bat. 1672. Diſſertatio 
Epiſtolica de Bombyce, Londint, 166g. De Viſcerum, nomi- 
natim Pulmonum, Hepatis, &c. Struftura, ee I 15:4 
Fenz, 1677. They are alſo in Le Clerc and Mangetus's Bi 
iotheca Anatomica printed Geneve, 1685. 1 Anatomice, 
16. 1669. and in Le Clerc and Mangetus's Biblioth. Anatomica, 
printed Geneve, 1685. Anatome Plantarum, Lond. 1675, 
Anatomes Plantarum Pars altera, ibid. 1679. Diſſertatio 
Epiſtelica de Formatione Pulli in Ovo, Lond. 1666. It is alſo 
in the Biblioth. Anatomica of Le Clerc and Mangetus, printed 
Geneve, 1685. in which are likewiſe contained his Diſſerta- 


tions De Cornuum Vegetatione : De Utero, & by 1 7 
7 


Ovis, & de Pulmonibus Epiſtolæ : His Diſſertatio de Polyp 
Cordis. Epiſtolæ quedam circa illam de Ouo . 
c. Appendix repetitas aucta ſque de Ouo incubato Obſervationes 
tontinens. | | 

| MangeTus (Jon annes JacoBus) 

Was a Phyſician at Geneva, and, together with Daniel le 
Clere, publiſh'd the Bibliatheca Auatomica,' Genev. 1685. 
This was alſo reprinted at Geneva, 1717. 

In this Collection the following Treatiſes are contained: 
Franciſci Glifſonit Tractatus de Partibus continentibus in 
genere, et in 2 Abdeminis. 

Marcelli Malpights de Externo Fætus Organs Exercitatio 
E a 


OL. 1. 


— — — — rr —— — -— —̃ññůñ — — 


Marcell Alalpigbii de Cornuum Vegetatione Diſſertatio 
Epiftolica. 
rancifft Gl: ſſonit Continuatio Tractatus de Partibus Continen- 
* in _ — — Specie de its Abdominis. 
arcelli Malpigbii Exercitatio de Omento, Pi | 
ape Dutt, 3 
ranciſci G liffonit Tractatus de Ventriculo & Inteflinis. 
—_ * 2 Viarum bene 
Fobannis Conradi Exercitatio Anatomica Medica pri 
rw Inteſt inorum. one 
ohannis Conradi Anatome Ventriculi Gallinacei. 
ohannis Conradi Exereitatis ſecunda de Glandulis Intefli- 
norum. 
Emuſdem Certamen Epiſfolare de Glandulis Inteflinorum cum 
Joh. de Muralte. 
Eg —_ ex Job. Nicol. Pechlini de Exercitatione & purgan- 
tium Medicamentorum Operationibus, 
Excerpta ex Johan. 2 WWepfero de Glandulis Ventriculi. 
Chylifcationſ Hiſtoria ex Variis. 
Thomas Whartonus de Meſenterio e Tractatu de Glandulis, 
Regneri de Graaf Trattatus Anatomico- Medicus, de Sucti 
pancreatici Natura & Uſu. 
F ohan, Cenridi Brunneri Experimenta Nova circa Pancreas. 
Franciſci * . Anatomia Hepatis. 
Marcelli ICE Exercitatio de Hepate. 
3 Ma piebit Exercitatio de Liene. 
landularum Renalium, ſeu Renum Succ ? foria 
ex Variis. 7 a 2 
Laurentii Bellini Exercitatio Anatomica de Strucburd ts 
Uſu Renum. 
Mareelli Malpighii Exercitatio de Renibus, 
Regneri de Graaf de utriuſque Sexus Organis Generationi in- 
ſervientibus Trattatus duo. | 
Nicolai Stenonis Obſervationes Anatomice ſpectantes Ova vivi- 
parorum,. . 
Johannis Swammerdam Miraculum Nature, fue Uteri Muli- 
ebris Fabrica, 
Regneri de Graaf Partium genitalium 3 
Caſpari Bartholimi Thame Filii Hafnia Profefſoris Anatomes 
de Ovariis Mulierum, & Generationis Hiſtoria, Epiſftolee duc. 
Marecelli Malpigbii deUtero, & Viviparorum Ovis, Diſfertatie. 
Gualtheri Needham Diſquifitio Anatomica, de formato Hutu. 
: — Malpighii Diſſertatio Epiftolica de Formatione Pulli 
in Ovo. 
E 2 dam, circa hanc de ove Diſſertationem, aliqua ex 
Occaſuone, ſub nata Argumenta ultro citraque . aa 
Marcell; Malpigbii Appendix, repetitas auftaſque de Ove incu- 
bato Obſervationes continens. 
Guliclmi Harvei Exercitationes de Generatione Animalium, 
Theodori Alder, ſeu potius Matthei Sladi Amſtelædamemſis, 


Diſſertatis Epiſtolica contra Gulielmum Harveum, tribus Obſer- 


— 1 Anatomicis in Vitulis & Vaccino Utero fattis, auttior 
reddita. 

Theodori Aldes Obſervationes in Ovis inflitute, An. 1668. in 
Variis Incubationis Diebus, 

Frederici Ruyſchit objervatiuncula de Ove in Utero humano 
reperto. 

Theodori Aldes Sciagraphia Nutritionis Pulli in Ovo Fatus 
ers in Utero, ut et Fatus humani in Utero ſus, & de 

rind. | 
Caroli Drelingeurtii de Conceptu Conceptus. | 

Carolus Drelingeurtius de Semine Virili, item de Semine Mu- 
licbri, Ovis, Utero, Tubis Uteri, cum Corollariis de Fatu 


In the ſecond Tome are contained the following Treatiſes : 
1 Caſpari Bartholini Thome Filii Diaphragmatis Structura 
ou. | 


De Mammis, & Laftis Secretione. 

Gulielmi Harvei Exercitatio Anatomica de Motu Cordis e 
Sanguinis, | | . 

n Anatomice duæ de Circulatione Sanguinis ad 

» Riolanum, J. Filium. 

Richardi Lower Tractatus de Corde, item de Motu bf Colors 
Sanguinis, & Chyli in um Tranſitu. 

Nicolai Stenonis Obſervationes circa Motum Cordit ejuſque 
Auricularum, & Vina Cave, excerpte a variorum Hnimalium 
Sefttionibus, hinc inde factit. | x 

Marcelli er de Polypo Cordis Diſſertatio. 

Marcelli Malpigbii de Pulmonibus Epiſtole due. 

Thome Willis de Reſpirationis Organis & Uſu Di ſſertatio. 

ohannis Swammerdami Tractatus Phyfico- Anatomico-Medi- 
cus de Refpiratione, Uſuque Pulmonum. 

Malachie Thrufton de Reſpirationis Uſu primario Diatriba, 

Georgii Entii Antidiatriba, five Animadver ſiones in Malachi 
A wr Diatribam de Reſpirationis Uſu primario, cum Reſpon- 
fronibus & Inflantiis. 

Fohannis Hape Tractatus de Reſpiratione. 5 3 
* Fjuſdem Tractatus de Riſpiratione Fetus in Utrro & Ov. 
Theme Willis Cerebri Anatome. | a 
5 Z | Marcell; 


ANA 


_Mareelli refer D Exercitatio E pies de Cerebro. 


i 
Caroli Fracaſſati Diſſertatio Epiſtolica reſponſeria de Cerebro. 
Marcelli Malpighii de Cerebre Cortice Difſertatio. 
Nicolai Stenonis de Gerebri Anatome Diſſertatio. 
Nicolai Stenonis de Vituls Hydracephalo Epiſtola. 
Joannis Fac, Wipsferi de Puella fine Cerelro Nata Hiftoria. 
Theodori Rerchringit de Ouibus aliguot & Puero Cerebro caren- 
tibus, &&c. 
 Gulielmi Briggs Ophthalmographia. . 

22 Baptiſt Verl Anatomia Artificialis Oculi. 

Guntheri Chriſl. Schethammeri de Auditu Tractatus. 

Jaſephi du Verney de Auditus Organs Trattatus, 

Marcelli Mal 5425 Exercitatio Epiftolica de Lingua. 

Laurentii Bellini Guſtus Organum noviſſime deprehenſum. 

"Theodori Rerckringi: Antbropogeniæ Ichnographia. 

Theodori 22 enia Fætuum. ö 

Nicolai Stenonis de Muſculis Obſervationum Specimen. 

Nicilai Stenonis Alementorum Myolegiæ Specimen. 

Theme Willis Exercitatio Medico-phyſica de Motu Muſculari. 

vannis Mayow Tractatus de Motu Muſculari, & 5 
ani malibus; obiter de Matu Cerebri, necnon de Uſu Liems & 
Pancreatis. | ; 

Caroli Sponii Myolegia heroico Carmine expreſſa. = 

Caroli Sponii Muſculorum Microcoſmi Origo & Inſertio. 

Thome Willis Nervorum Deſcriptis & Uſus. 

Thome Willis Arterie xs} vs Anatomica. 

Caſpari Aſellii Ticinenſis Hiftoria Vaſorum Chyli, 
J. Pecqueti Diepenſis Experimenta Nova Anatomica circa 
Lactearum = Tg". we 30 : . 

Theme Bartholini Archiatri Regii, & Hafnienſis Academic 
Profeſſoris Honorarii, de Lacteis theracicis Hiſtoria Anatomica. 

Thome Bartholini de Lacteit thoracicis Dubia Anatomica. 

Caroli Drelingcurtii Experimenta Anatomica ex Vivorum Secti- 
onibus petita. a N 

Theme Bartbolini Vaſorum Lymphaticorum Hiſtoria Nova. 

Olai Rudbechi Succi Neva Exercitatio Anatomica, exbibens 

Ductus hepaticos, aquoſes, & Vaſa Glandularum fog: 

Frederici Ruyſch Dilucidatis Jaluularum in Vaſis Lymphatices 
& Lattris. TR. 

" Guntheri Chriſ. Schelhammer: de Lymphe Ortu, & Lympha- 
ticorum Canfis, Diſſertatis E 3 * 
Theme II bartoni Adenagruphia. 
Nicolai Stenonis Obſervationes Anatomice de Glandulis Oris, 
Mis inde prodeuntibus Salive Vafi. f 
Micolai Stenonis de Glandulis Oculorum, noviſque earundem 
 Vafi. | 

, uſdem Appendix de Narium Vaſis. 

Nicolai Stenonis de Glandulis Tractatut. 

Gulielmi Cole de Secretione Animali Cogitata. 

Fohannis Alphonſi Borelli de Motu Animalium Opus poſthumum, 

Michaelis Lyſeri Culter Anatomicus. 

Simonis Pauli Dani Modus dealbandi Offa pro ſceletopœia. 

Ejrſtiem Obſervationes in Coftura Offium, preſertim Sterni. 
| 4 5 Bartholini Thome Filii Adminiftrationum Anatomica- 

rum Specumen. : : i . 

7 Zambeccari „ N circa Diver ſa e Variis Ani- 

malllus viventibus exſecta Viſcera. 


Makchgrris (Douixicus px) 


Suoceeded Voſlingius as Profeſſor of Anatomy at Padua. At 
the ſame Place lived Petrus de Marchettis, who applied himſelf 


to Surgery. | 
The Works of both are in good Eſteem. That of Domini- 
cus de Marchettis is Anatomia, cui Reſponſiones ad Riolanum 
Anatomicum Pariſienſem in ipfius Animadver ſionibus contra Veſlin- 
gium addite ſunt, Patavii, 1652. ibid. 1054 Hardervici, 1656. 
ether with Petri de Marchettis Nova Obſervatio, & Curatio 
Chirurgica. | 
Mavyow, (Jong) 


A Phyſician of Oxford, Fellow of All Sauli College, and 
Doctor of Laws, wrote 2 mer; n by 

Tractatus Duingue Medico-phyfict, print voni, 1669. 
ibid, 1674. iy Cunts, 684. "Theſe Treatiſes, except the 
firſt inf % laſt, are in the Biblioth. Anatom. of Mangetus and 
Le Clerc, printed Genev. 1685. Tractatus duo 72 editi, 
guorum prior agit de Reſpiratione, alter de Rachitide, Oxonii, 
1669. Lugd E. 1671. 


Mz1zomivs (HENRIcus) 


Diſcovered ſome Veſſels of the Eye-lids, which had not 
been taken Notice of before. Theſe he gives an Account of 
in an Epiſtle, intituled, De FVafis Palpebrarum Novis Epiſtola 
Vir. Clar, Feelem Langelot, adii, 1666. De Medixxorum 
Hiſtoria Scribenda Epiſlela ad V. Cl. Georg. Hieronym. Velſ- 
chum, Helmftad. 1669. | | 


MoLixeTTUs, (Ax romus) 


Ane enn of Poe, wes Ander af ih t- 
lowing * atiſes : * 4 


ANA 
Difertationes Anatomice & Patholagice de Senſibus, & rerun 


Organis, Patavii, 1669. Diſſertationes Anatom thologi 
c. Venetiis, 1675 BY * Rats = 


Monro, (ALEXANDE *) 


A celebrated Profeſſor of Anatomy, at Edinburgh, Author 
of an Ofteology, which is in much . 1 dan know, 
that he has publiſhed any thing elſe, except ſome Pieces in the 
Medical Eſſays. The ſecond Edition of this Ofteology was 
printed Edmburgh, 17 32. 


Morxcacont (Jonannes BayTISTA) 


Was born at Forli in the Eccleſiaſtical State, and was Pro- 
feflor of Anatomy at Bologna, He made (conſiderable Diſco- 
veries in Anatomy, relating to the Muſcles of the Os Hyoides, 
Uvula, and Pharynx; to the Tongue, and Epiglottis ; to the 
Arytenoide Glands ; to the Sebaceous Glands ; to the Bladder, 
Vterus, Vagina, and Breaſts, 


His Works are, 
Adverſaria Anatomica, which were collected and printed at 


Leyden, 1723. 415. 
£pi/tole — due, Lugdun. Bat. 1728. 470. 
MuzaLTo (JonAxxEs pe) 


Was of Zurich, where he was Profeſſor of Phyſic. He 
wrote various Eſſays on the Anatomy of Fiſh, Inſects, and 
other medicinal Subjects, which are extant in the German 
Epbemerides. | 

Beſides theſe, he publiſh'd a Book, intituled, Vaud: Mecum 
Anatomicum, five Clavis Medicine, printed Tiguri 1677. 


NzzpHan, (WALTER) 


An Engliſh Phyſician of the laſt Cen ve a Ac- 
count of the Membranes which involve the” F — . 
De Formatu Fetus, Londini, 1667. 8vo. Am/teladami, 1668. 
12Mm0o, , 


NicwoLLs (Dr. Francis), 


I don't know, that this Gentleman has publiſhed any thing 
in Anatomy, except his Compendium Anatomico-Oeconomicum, 
and ſome Eſſays in the Philoſophical Tranſactions. But his 
uncommon Application to this Science, and his lar Saga- 
City in Anatomical Reſearches, make it hoped, that he will 
ſome time oblige the World with an Account of his Diſcoveries. 
The Editors of the Edinburgh Medical Eſſays ſomewhere ob- 
ſerve, that Albinus had injected the Veſſels of the Coat of the 
Cryſtalline Humour of the Eye, and ſeem to think it a new 
Diſcovery: On this Occaſion I cannot forbear taking Notice, 
that I have ſeen Dr. Nicholls inject theſe Veſſels ſixteen Years 


ago. 
Nock, (AxTowy) 


A Dutch Phyſician, firſt practiſed his Profeſſion at the 
Hague, and afterwards was Profeſſor of Anatomy at Leyden. 
He was a moſt experienced and indefatigable Anatomiſt, having 
diſſected with his own Hands, in the Space of eight Years, up- 
wards of ſixty human Subjects. 

The way how the watry Humour of the Eye, when by Ac- 
cident loſt, may be, and is conſtantly ſupplied, was firſt found 
out and deſcribed by Nuct, who diſcovered a particular Canal 
ariſing from the internal Carotid Artery, which, creeping along 
the Sclerotic Coat of the Eye, perforates the Cornea near the 
Pupil, and then branching itſelf curiouſly about the Iris, enters 
into, and ſupplies the aqueous Humour, ; 

He alſo diſcovered ſome Salival Glands, not mentioned by 
Wharton, Steno, Bartholine, or Rivinus. - 

He ſays, that the Breaſts are Heaps of Glands, ſupplied with 
Blood by innumerable Ramifications of the Axillary and Tho- 
racic Arteries ; ſome of which, through the Breaſt-bone, 
unite with the Veſlels of the oppoſite Side. Theſe Arteries, 
which are inconceivably fmall, part with the Milk in thoſe 
ſmall Glands into Pipes, four or five of which, meeting 
together, make one ſmall Trunk. Of theſe ſmall Trunks, the 
Pipes, which terminate in the Nipple, are made up; tho* 
re they arrive thither, they ſtreighten into ſo ſmall a Com- 
paſs, that a ſtiff Hair will juſt paſs through. The Nipple, 
which is a fibrous Body, has ſeven or eight, or more Holes 
through which every Pipe emits its Milk upon Suction; 
leſt, any one of them being ſtopp'd, the Milk ſhould ſtagnate 
they all have croſs Paſſages into each other, at the Bottom of 
the Nipple, where it joins to the Breaſt. 7 

He ſays, that the ucts ariſe immediately from the 
Arteries, and that many of them paſs through the Conglobate 
Glands, that are diſperſed in the Abdomen and Thorax, in 
their Way to the Receptacle of the Chyle, or thoſe Veins which 
receive them. 

His Works, which I have ſeen, are, Adenographia, Sialogra- 
Na & Operationes & Experimenta Chirurgica,, in three 

Vols. printed Lugd, 1722, 


. 
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‚ Parr vn, (Joux) 

A Surgeon of Ghent, wrote a Book intituled, Aratomie Chi- 
rurgicale, ow Deſcription exatte des Parties du Corps humain, 
printed @ Paris, 1 8vo. 2 Vols. and another, intituled, 
Deſcription Anatomique des Parties de la Femme, qui fervent. a 
la Generation, avec une Traite des Monfſtres, à Leide, 1780. His 
Nouvelle Qfteologie, &c. Paris, 1731. amo. 


Pascniox1, (ANTONIUS) 


An Italian Phyſician, wrote a Treatiſe about the Dura Mater, 
which he dedicates to Lancifi ; in this he deſcribes ſome Con- 
globate Glands about the longitudinal Sinus, which had been 
. overlooked by Nuck and Malpight. W's 


PaAscoLus, {ALEXANDER) 
A Phyſician of Peruſa, in Italy, wrote a Book, intituled, 


it humani brevis Hiſtoria, which is printed in Italian at 
Venice, 1127. 8vo. 3 Vols. and at Rome, I think, in Latin, 
1728. 8vo. 3 Vols. | 
Pauli (S1Mon) 


Was born at Ryftach in 1603. In 1632. he was made Pro- 
feſſor of Phyſic at the Place of his Birth. In 1639. he was 
conſtituted Profeſſor of Anatomy, Surgery, and Botany, at 
Copenhagen: And in 1656. Phyſician to the King of Den- 
mark, 

He is Author of a yt mon gez but his Anatomical 
Works are, Methodus dealbandi Oſſa pro Sceletoperia. 

Obſervationes in Coftura Offium, præſertim Sterni, Both 
which are in the Bibliotheca Anatomica, 


. Proper, (JoHANnNEs) 


Of Diebe, an Author of the laſt Century, rendered his 
Name famous by his Diſcovery of the Receptacle of the Chyle 
which, however, it is ſaid, Bartholomeus Euſftachius was ac- 

uainted with before him. But the World is obliged to Peguet 
for ſhewing, beyond all Contradiction, that the Lacteal Veſſels 
convey the Chyle to this Receptacle ; and for proving, that it 
is thence carried, by particular Veſſels, through the Thorax, 
almoſt as high as the Left Shoulder, and there thrown into the 
Left Subclavian Vein, and fo directly carried to the Heart. His 
Works are, Experimenta nova Anatomica, printed Hardervici, 
1651. Parifiis, 1654. To this Edition there is added, Diſſor- 
tatio de Thoracitis Ladteis, &c. &c. Amftelolami, 1661. hey 
are alſo extant with the Mefſis Aurea Siboldi e Lugd. 
Batav. Heildebergz, 1659, alſo in the Bibliotheca Anatom. 
of Le Clerc and Mangetus, Genev. 1685, and with moſt Edi- 
tions of the Anatomia Reformata Thome Bartholini. 


PETIT (Jzan Lovis) 


Is Author of a Book, intituled, Trait# des Maladier des Os, 
of which there have been many Editions; the laſt was printed 
Paris, 1741. 
PeyeR, (JonAnnes Conrapus) 


A Native of Schaffbauſen, in Switzerland. He is famous 
for having firſt given an accurate Account of the Inteſtinal 
Glands, which, in a State of Health, ſeparate a Fluid for the 
Lubrication of the Inteſtines, and which in Diarrhœas, or 
upon taking a Purge, ſupply the extraordinar . which 
happens upon theſe Occaſions. His Works are, Exercitatio 
Anatomico-medica de Glandulis Inteflinorum, Schafhuſe, 1677. 
Amſtelodam. 1682. This is in the Hiblioth. Anatom. of Mangetus 
Le Clerc. Pais & Pythagore Exercitationes Anatomicæ, Baſil 
1682. Methodus Hiftoriarum Anatomico-medicarum, &c. 1679. 
 Parerga Anatomica & Medica, Amflelodami, 1682. Experi- 
menta Nova circa Pancreas, extant with the Billieth. Anatomica 


Premeivs, (Voriscus FoxTunATus) 


Of Amſterdam, was famous for giving a good Deſcription of 
the Eye, ina T reatiſe, intituled, in. A a ia, frve Tracta- 
tut de Oculi Fabrica, Actione, Uſu, &c. Amſteladam. 1672. 
Levanii, 1648. | | 

1 RivLey (HNA) 

Was Fellow of the of Phyſicians ; and, at the latter 
End of the laſt Century, publiſhed a Treatiſe on the Brain, in 
which he makes ſome Obſervations, which had eſcaped the 
Notice of Willis and Vieuſſens. His Book is intituled, The 
Anatomy of the Brain, containing its Mechaniſm and Phyſioligy, 
2 with ſome new Diſcoveries, and Correction of modern 

hors, upon that Subject; to which is annexed, a particular 
Account of Animal Functions, and Muſcular Motion, illuſtrated 
with Sculptures, London, printed, 1695, ; 


RoLFixncKins (GUERNERVs) 


Was born at Hamburg, in 1590. and was Profeſſor of Anatomy 
at Jena, in 1629. He wrote the following upon Ana- 
tomical Subjects: Difſertationes Anatomicz, printed — 

1656. Diſſertatis d- te, Fenz, 1653. Diſſertatio de Corde; 
abid. 1654. 


ſame 
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Rupneckavs, (Or Aus) 


Of Upſal, in Sweden, had a great Diſpute with Themes Bar- 
tholine, about the Diſcovery of the Lymphatic Ducts, to which 
both laid Claim. It is certain, that Dr. Folliffe, in England, 
remarked theſe Veſlels much about the Time, or ſomething be- 
fore, theſe Antagoniſts obſerved them ; and I ſee no Reaſon why 
all three may not equally pretend to the Glory of the Diſcovery, 
fince, *tis ptobable, neither of them took the Hint from either 
of the other. His Works are, Exercitatio nova Anatomica, &c. 
printed Arofie, 1653: _ Batav. 1654. It is alfo printed with 
the Agi Aurea of Siboldus Hempfterbuis, Heildeberge, 1659. 
and with the Beblioth. Anatomica of Le Clerc and þ FCA 
Geneve, 1685. India Strufte Olai Rudbechii Succi, &c. 
Lugd. Batav. 1654. Pro Duttibus hepaticis contra Bartholimum,, 
Lugd. Batav. 1054: Epiftela ad Thamam Bartholinum de 


Vafis Serofir, Upſahe, 1657. | 
Ruyscn (FxzparC) 


Was born at the Hague, on the 23d of March 1638. He 
was the Son of Henry ch, Secretary to the States General, 
and to Arne Van Berghem. The Family from which he was 
deſcended, was originally of Amfterdam, where from the Year 
1365. his Anceſtors had, without Interruption, bote the moſt 
7 Offices of 2 4 her as ear 1576. when a 

ar happening betwixt Spain a States, occaſioned a 
Revolution in : Fortunes 2 the Family. 

But Mr. Ruyſch is far leſs conſiderable on account of his Ex- 
traction, than his diſtinguiſhed Merit as a Member of Society, 
a Phyſician, and an Anatomiſt. 

is Gentleman, from his Infancy, devoted himſelf to Phy- 
fic, and his firſt Reſearches with the Materia Medica. 
The Virtues of Plants, the Structures of Animals, the Quali- 
ties of Mineral Bodies, Chymical tions, and Anatomical 
Diſſections, were the Objects that firſt ſtruck his Fancy, and 
called for his improving Hand. He was none of thoſe ſuper- 
ficial Inquirers, who either thro* Prejudice, or Indolence, reſt 
ſatisfied on this Side of Truth ; for he had ftripp'd his Mind of 
all thoſe unreaſonable Attachments, which are inconſiſtent with 
the Temper of a Philoſopher ; and acquir'd ſuch an indefatigable 
Tum, that his hardeſt Labours in Purſuit of Truth became 
his higheſt Pleaſures, and his only Recreations. And even when 
he married in 1661, it was in po meaſure with a View to 
render his Circumſtances eaſy, he might purſue Truth to 
the er Advantage. 
About this Time, the famous Bilfus, being 
ſeſſor of Anatomy at Lowvain, made his Appearance at Leyden. 
This Phyſician bore it with a high Hand ; undervalued thoſe 
who were juſtly eſteemed the Ornaments of their Profeſſion 
and, with all the haughty and ſupercilious Airs of a Spaniard, 
extolPd his own Diſcoveries above theirs, eſpecially with 

to the Motion of the Bile, the Lymph, the Chyle, and 
Fat. But as Inſolence ſeldom fails to be chaſtiſed by real Me- 
rit, ſo Deleboe, Sylvius, and Van Horne, then Profeſſors at Leyden, 
had a mind to check the exorbitant Vanity of this Stranger. 
For this Purpoſe they courted the Aſſiſtance of young * 
who had been more converſant in minute and delicate Di 
ſections, than they themſelves. Mr. Ruyſch came from the 
Hague, where he lived, to Leyden, by Night, preſented them 
with Materials proper for encountering and confounding Bilfus, 
and — home directly, to make new Preparations for the 

After having thus fought in Secret againſt Bilſus, the two 
Combatants came at laſt to an * Engagement; for Sylvius 
and Van Horne, to whom he had lent ſo ſeaſonable an Aid, had 
no mind to aſſume the Reſults of his Induſtry as their own Diſ- 
coveries. Mr. Ruyſch, in the Courſe of the Debate, had 
aſſerted, that the Reſiſtance he felt upon blowing into the Ly 
phatic Veſſels, gave him Reaſon to believe, that theſe Veſſ, 
were furniſhed with Valves, which, he confels'd, he had not 
ſeen, but ſaid, he was not ſingular in his Judgment as to that 
Particular. Bilfus not only denied the Fact with uncommon 
Aſſurance, but even teſtified a ſtrong Contempt for thoſe who 
pronounced the thing poſſible. cb, who was bleſs'd at 
once with a clear Head, and an accurate Hand, actually found 
thoſe Valves, to the Number of above two thouſand, and gave 
inconteſtable Proofs of the Reality of that, which he had be- 
fore advanced as a Corj ecture only. This Accident gave un- 

kable Satisfaction to Men of » Who always rejoice to 

Merit triumph over Arrogance and Ignorance, Bilfus 
who regarded Reputation more than Truth, ptomiſed to yield 
the Point as ſoon as he himſelf ſhould ſee theſe Valves: But 
when the Evidence of his own Senſes reduced him to a Ne- 
ceſſity of acknowledging their Exiſtence, he added Artogance 
to his Ignorance, and confidently aſſerted, That he knew theſe 
Valves, tho', for Reaſons of his own, he did not chuſe to diſ- 
cover his Knowledge in that Particular. Ray/ch, in a ſmall 
Volume, publiſhed in 1665, which, by the way, was the firſt 
Work of his that faw the Light, has he us a particular 


appointed Pro- 


Account of this Conteſt ; in which Fin, inſenſible of the 
Advan- 
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Advantages of Modeſty, renders himſelf famous, or rather in- 
famous, for the oppoſite Vice. 

Mr. Ruyſch was in the Year 1664. created Doctor of Phyſic 
in the Univerſity of Leyden, and had very ſoon after a very 
fine, but at the ſame time, a very deplorable Opportunity put 
into his Hand, of convincing the World with how great Jaltice 
that Dignity was conferr'd upon him; for the Plague began to 
rage all over Holland, and Mr. Ruy/ch had the Care of thoſe 
that were infected at the Hague, committed to him. This 
Office, whatever Share of Glory it might procure him, was 
nevertheleſs far from being defirable in itſelf : But it is no 
uncommon thing for Merit and Lee ſubj ect their Poſ- 
ſeſlors to Inconveniencies, from which the Ignorant and Nllite- 
rate are entirely free, | 

But his principal Buſineſs, and the Employment which en- 
ro'd moſt of his Time, conſiſted. in carrying Anatomy to 
hat noble Height of Perfection, at which it had never before 

arrived. Anatomiſts had long contented themſelves with fuch 
Inſtruments as were judged neceflary for ſeparating thoſe ſolid 
Parts, the particular Structures, or mutual Relations, of which 
they wanted to diſcover. Regnier de Graaf, an entire Friend, 
wy an intimate Acquaintance of Mr, 7% e was the firſt, 
who, in order to diſcover the Motion of the Blood in the Veſlels, 
and the ſeveral Roads it took during Life, invented a new Spe- 
cies of Syringe, by means of which, he filled the Veſſels with 
ſome hi + eofoured Subſtance, which ſufficiently diſcovered the 
Road taken by itſelf, and conſequently that taken by the Blood 
in a living Animal. This Invention was at firſt approved of ; 
but the Practice was ſoon after diſcountenanced, becauſe the 
Matter gradually made its Eſcape, and left the Preparation good 
for nothing. p 

Jolm Swammerdam endeavour'd to ſupply this Defect in de 
Graaſ”s Invention, and happily concluded, that there was a 
Neceſſity for uſing ſome warm Subſtance, which becoming 
gradually cool, in Proportion as it flow'd into the Veſſels, might 
at laſt, when arrived at their Extremities, loſe the Nature of a 
Fluid, and by that means become capable of being retain'd in 
the Vellels. This, no doubt, required a very nice and difcern- 
ing Judgment, both with regard to the particular Quality of the 
injected Matter, its due Degree of Heat, and the juſt Momen- 
tum, or Proportion of Force, with which it was to be impell'd. 
By this means Swammerdam firſt render'd the Capillary Arteries 
and Veins of the Face viſible ; but he did not long perſiſt either 
in the Uſe or Improvement of his new Invention; for an Ex- 
Teſs of Picty ſoon after Tpoil'd his Anatomical Turn, and made 
him look upon ſuch Practices as impious. The devout Swam- 
merdam was, no doubt, afraid of rivalling the Almighty in the 
Perfection of his Works; but his Fears in this Particular were 
ill-founded. But as the moſt exalted Degrees of Devotion rare- 
ly extinguiſh all the Motions of Vanity in the Heart, fo Sam- 
merdam was tempted to communicate his Invention to his Friend 
Mr. Ruy/ſch ; who was not only fond of it, but afterwards 
ptactiſed it without any Fear of offending God. 

Upon his firſt Trial he found the Experiment to hold, and, 
in all Probability, produced a more perfect Preparation than 
Swammerdam himſelf had done: The Veſlcls were ſo curioufl 

injected, that the remoteſt Parts of their Ramifications, which 
were as flender as the Threads of a Spider's Web, became viſi- 
ble; and, which is ſtill more ſurpriſing, ſometimes were not ſo, 
without the Aſſiſtance of a Microſcope. What then muſt the 
Nature of that Subſtance be, which is, at once, ſo fine as to 
enter the imperceptible Cavities of theſe Canals, and at the 
2 * is poſleſs'd of ſuch a Quality as to indurate itſelf 

exe 

Small Ramikcations were diſcover'd, which were neither ob- 
ſervable in the wes. nor to be ſeen in diſſecting the Bodies of 
thoſe that were newly dead. | 

The entire Carcaſes of Children were injected; for the Ope- 
ration was thought very difficult, if not entirely impoſſible, in 
Adults, Nevertheleſs, in the Year 1666. by the Order of the 
States General, he undertook to inject the Body of the Engliſb 
Admiral Bercley, who was killed on the 11th of June, in the 
Engagement betwixt the Dutch and EnglibFleets : This Body, 
tho very much ſpoil'd, before Ruy/ch put his artful Hand to it, 
was yet ſent over to England as curiouſly prepar'd as if it had 
been the freſh Carcaſe of an Infant ; and the States General 
beſtow'd a Recompence which was at once proportion'd to their 
Grandeur, and the Artiſt's Merit. 

Every Part of the injected Matter preſerved its Conſiſtence, 
Its Softneſs, its Flexibility, and even gradually acquir'd freſh 
DN of Beauty with Time. 
© Carcaſes, with all their Viſcera, were ſo far from having a 
nauſeous Smell, that they even acquired an agreeable one, and 
that too in Caſes where they ſmell'd very ſtrong before the Ope- 
ration, | | 
Every Part was preſerved from Corruption by Mr. h's 
8 A lon Lt afforded him the . * yes 

is Freren Wl, till then, been Proof againſt the Shocks of 
ime, and even put it out of his Power to aſcertain the Length 


of their future Duration. All his injected Carcaſes glow with 


» . 


. 
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the ſtriking Luſtre and Bloom of Youth ; they appear like fo 
many living Perſons faſt afleep ; and their pliant Limbs pro- 
nounce them ready to walk : In ſhort, the Mummies of Mr. 
Ruyſch were ſo many Prolongations of Life; whereas thoſe of 
the antient Egyptians were only ſo many deplorable Continua- 
tions of Death. | | 
When Mr. Ruyſch began to produce ſuch ſurpriſing Prepa- 
rations, abundance of incredulous People pronounced the Facts 
impoſſible ; but he gently oppoſed their Obſtinacy with theſe 
Words, Come and ſce. His Muſeum was not only always open, 
but richly ſtor'd, it I may be allow'd the Expreffion, with liv- 
ing Monuments of his Art, 'who were ready to pronounce in 
his Favour, and give the Lye to his Oppoſers. A certain Pro- 
feſſor of Phyſic very ſeriouſly adviſed him to renounce theſe 
Novelties, and tread in the ſafe and beaten Paths of his Prede- 
ceſſors; but as Mr. 5 af deſpiſed the fooliſh Admonition, 
the Doctor redoubled his Letters, and at lat told him, that his 
Conduct in that Particular was inconſiſtent with the Dignity of 
a Profeſſor 3 to all which Ruyſch replied, in a noble and truly 
Laconic Strain, CoME AND SEE. N £ 
Mr. Ruyſch conceals the Name of the Profeſſor, who was fo 
friendly, or rather fo fooliſh, as to give him this Advice; but 
he has acted otherwiſe with regard to Meſſ. Raw and Bidlao, 
who were both famous for their Skill in Anatomy, and had 
openly declared themſelves againſt him; eſpecially B:4los, who 
confidently boaſted, that he +256 the Secret of preparing and 
8 Carcaſes better than Mr. Ruy/ch himſelf, Upon this 
r. Ruy/ch aſked him, Why, ſince it was ſo, he had not diſ- 
cover'd ſuch and ſuch Parts? And why he had mangled his Ana- 
tomical Tables, by committing notorious Blunders ? which be 
ſpecifies and points out to him. "Thus far the Conduct of Mr, 
Ruyſch was unexceptionable, and hitherto he appears with all 
the Advantages that a good Cauſe, and Candour in Diſpute, can 
give him: But ſoon after he loſes the Temper of the Philoſo- 
pher, and the Gentleman; for, upon Bidloe's calling him a /ub- 
tile Butcher, he falls into perſonal Reflections, and ſays, that 
he rather choſe to be Lanio ſubtilis, quam Leno * 2 
„ ſubtile Butcher, than an infamous Pimp.” The Play 
of Words, and the imagin'd Antitheſis, betwixt Lanio and Leno, 
may poſſibly have induced him to tranſgreſs fo far againſt the 
Laws of Decorum, and true Politeneſs: But what had he to 
do with the Morals of his Antagoniſt, when the Extent of his 
Knowledge was the Subject in Diſpute? True it is, that Bid- 
los Conduct was ſo provoking as not to admit of an Apology, 
when he call'd him miſerrimus Anatomicorum, the moſt 
© miſerable of Anatomiſts. But the Extravagance of one 
Man ought never to unhinge the Mind, or authorize the Raſh- 
neſs of another. 2 
But tho' Falſhood may ſometimes have reſolute Champions, 
Ae never fails to come off victorious in the End. The 
uties of Mr. Ruyſch's Art were ſeen, and the Advantages of 
it felt. The Subjects neceſſary for Diſſection, which the reign- 
ing Superſtition of the Times render'd very few, ſoon ſpoil'd in 
the Hands of other Anatomiſts ; but Mr. Ruy/ch had the incom- 
parable Secret of rendering them of eternal Uſe. Diſſections 
were now no more accompanied with thoſe Ideas of Horror and 
Averſion, which before had proved fatal to Anatomy: Hitherto 
Anatomical Demonſtrations could only be made in the Winter 
Seaſon, but now the moſt ſcorching Heats were equally proper 
for that Purpoſe, provided the Days were CT — 
Now, confidering the Advantages of this Secret, and the 
ſtrong Curioſity that naturally reign'd in Mr. Ruyſch's Breaſt, 
we need not be ſurpriſed, if he diſcover'd things that had eſcap'd 
the Notice of all that went before him, ſuch as the Bronchial 
Artery, which ſupplies the Lungs with Nouriſhment, before 
unknown to the moſt minute and accurate Anatomiſts ; the 
Perioſteum of the Officula Auditus, which were formerly look d 
upon as bare; the Ligaments belonging to the Articulations of 
theſe Officula. He likewife found, that the Cortical Subſtance of 
the Brain was not glandular, as was commonly thought, but 
conliſted of Veſſels infinitely ramified ; and that ſeveral 
Parts, which were falfly look'd upon as glandular Bodies, were 
no more than ſo many Congeries of fimple Veſſels, which 
differ'd in their reſpective Lengths, their Diameters, the C 
they deſcribed in their Courſes, and the Diſtance of their Ex- 
tremities from the Heart, Circumſtances on which the various 
Secretions or Filtrations depend. Frederic Schreiber, who writes 
his Life, when talking of the Extent and Importance of his Diſ- 
coveries, ſeems animated with a kind of Enthuſiaſm, and expo- 
ſtulates the Matter in this warm Strain: ¶ ho before him obſery'd 
the V. el running thro* the Tunica Aranea, the Patella, and the 
Acetabulum Coxe ? Who diſcovered the Veſſels diffuſed in that 
Membrane which ſurrounds the Marrow of the Hertebræ Or 
who found out the Hels in the Meditullium of the Bones, and in 


thoſe Tendons and Ligaments which are deſtitute of Bload ? 


Ruyſch, beſides his Practice of Phyſic, and Profeſſorſhip of 
Anatomy, was, by the Burgo-maſters of Am/terdam, appointed 
Inſpector of all thoſe who were either kild or wounded in per- 
ſonal Quarrels. He was likewiſe, for the general Good of the 
State, created after of the Midzwives, who, generally ſpeak- 


ANA 


ing, were very ighorant of their Buſineſs ; they were too haſty; 
yg bing & forcibly extracting the Placenta, hen it came 
not away z and were ofteh_ raſh enough to tear it, which fre- 
quently 'Eauſed unavoidable Death: But Mr. Ray/ch taught 
SE tho' with ſome Difficulty, to walt with Patience for its 
coming away, or at Jeaſt only gently to affiſt ite Expulſion; 
becauſe an orbicular Muſcle, which he had diſcover d in the 
Bottom of the Uterus, naturally thruſt it outwards, and was 
even ſufficient to expel it intirely. 
At laſt Ruy/ch was created Profeſſor of Yotangy fn the Exer- 
ciſe of which Office he gave the ſame Scope to his natural Ge- 
nius, which he had formerly done in Anatomy. "The extenſixe 
Commerce of the Hellanders ſupplied him with many exotic 
Plants, which he diſſected and 8 with in le 
Art: He dexteroufly ſeparated their Veſſel from their Paren- 
chyma, and by that means plainly ſhew'd wherein their Life 
conſiſted. Thus Animals and Plants were equally embalmed, 
and vel 4 of Duration, by the ſkilful Touches of Mr. 
Ruyſch's 8 | | p | 
is Muſeum, or Repoſitory of Curioſities, contain'd ſuch a 
rich and magnificent Variety, that one would have rather taken 
it for the Collection of a King than the N of a private 
Man : But not fatisfied with the Store and Variety it afforded, 
he would beautify the Scene; and join an additional Luſtre to 
the curious Proſpect. He mingled Groves of Plants, and De- 
of Shell-work, with Skeletons, and difmember'd Limbs ; 
and, that nothing might be wanting, he animated, if I may fo 
„the Whole with appofite Inſcriptions, taken from the 
beſt Latin Poets; This Muſeutn was the Admiration of Fo- 
reigners : Generals of Armies, Embaſſadors, Electors, and even 
Princes and Kings, were fond to viſit it. When Peter the Firſt, 
of Muſcovy, came into Holland, in the Year 1695. he was fo 
truck with the View of Mr. Ruy/ch's Collection, that he ten- 
derly kifs'd a little Infant, which ſparkled with all the Graces of 
real Life, and ſeem'd to fmile upon him: On his ſecond com- 
ing over, in 1714+ he — the Collection, and ſent it to 
Peterſburg ; but the Induſtry and long Experience of Mr. 
ms ſoon ſupplied him with another, 5 ot 
n the Year 1727. he was choſen Honorary Aſſociate of the 
Univerſity of Peter/burg. He was alſo a Member of the Leopol- 
dine Academy in Germany, and of the Royal Society in Eng- 


He died of a Fever in the gad Year of his Age in 1731. and 
had this peculiar Advantage over moſt other learned Men, that 
he lived to ſee all that 8 which Malice and Envy 
made to his Merit, huſh'd and laid to ſleep. 

Mir. Rupſch has publih'd a great many Pieces at differen 
Times, which were at laſt reduced into a very confuſed and 
unaccountable Order, and printed, as the Title-page of the firſt 


Volume imports, Amſtelodami, apud Taſfſomo-Waeſbergios, 


1737 · | 

Aber is a Peculiarity in one Work of Mr. Ruyſch's, which 
deſerves to be taken Notice of, which is; that ſome Paſſages of 
his Adverſaria, which he publiſh'd in Latin and Dutch, are left 
untranſlated into the Dutch, What influenced this Author in 
this Caſe, every one muſt judge for himſelf, from the Nature of 
the Paſlages untranſlated. . | 

We hope the vaſt Variety both of entertaining and inſtruct- 

ing Incidents that oceur in the Life of Mr. Rayjeh, will ſuffi- 
ciently apologize for its Length, and account fot our ſpending 
more Time upon him than fome of the reft. 


SanToRini, (J. Domixicus) 


As I remember, a Venetian, publiſh'd many curious Anato- 
mical Difcoveries in his Obſervationes Anatomice, of which there 
have been one or more Italian Editions; but the laſt was printed 
at Leyden, 1739-40- 

112 6 Opuſenls Medica were printed at Rotterdam, 1719. 


; ScnrLHAMMERUS, (GUNTHERUS CHRISTOPHERUS) 


A Phyſician, who, in the latter Part of the laſt Century; 
was Profeſſor of Phyſic at Jena for four Y ears; and afterwards 
removed into Denmark, where he ſpent the Remainder of his 
Days. He wrote a Book intituled, In Phy/iologiam Introduttio, 
printed Helmeftadii, 168 1. 470. and another intituled, De Au- 
ditu Liber Unus, Lugd. Bat. 1684. 80. 

This laft, and his Epi/tolica Drſſertatio de & Ortu, & 
2 Vaſerum Cauſu, are extant in the Bibliotheca 

omica. He alſo publifh'd ati Edition of Conringiur's In- 
troduction to Phyſic, with Notes. 

He makes various Obſervations relative to the Tongue, La- 

nx, Salivary Glands, Diaph ; Mclntery, Colon, Inte- 
Renata m Cæcum, Receptaculum i, Ki Fingers, Nails, 
and to the Lymph, and Lymphatic Ducts, all which are worthy 
of Conſideration. 

Some detach'd Pieces of this Author are extant im the Ger- 
man KEphemerides, as the Anatomy of @ Mole; and a Treatife 
De Calculo Cerebri. a | | 

Vol. I. | 


5 — (Hzxnrevs Srormunpus) 

as Author of the following Anatomical Work: 

-, Diſcurſus 1 de e Miferia, 

& Fan = 1 1658. in 41, 
raclatut ICs ologia Mi ? | 

8 , Neologia Microcoſmica, Dreſda, 
©  . Serxnipervs, (Conn ADD Vicron) . 

A Profeſſor of Phyſic at Wirtemberg, in the Middle of the 

laſt Canary: wrote a great many Anatomical N but his 

principal 8 Jedts are the Membrana Pituitaria, and the Bones 

of the Head, upon which he has fome excellent Remarks, 


His Works are, 


Differtationes Anatomice de Partibus, guat vocant Principe- . 
loribus, Capite, Corge, e cum Ob jonibus ad Ana 


miam, necnon ad Artem di pertinentibus, Witteberge, 
and Rotinerum, 1643. in foo 7 : 

Liber de Offi cribriformi, & Senſu ac Organs Odoratus, & 
Morbis ad 8 fpefAantibus, de Coryza, Hemorrhagia 
Narium, A ., ternutatione, Anion doratus, Witteber- 
ge, apud Tobiom Mevium & Elerdum Schumacherum, 1655. 
in IZ. | 

_ Diſputationes 992 aliguot, Witteberge, apud Michael. 

um, 1649. in 8s. | | 
Diſputatio Medica de Offibus Sincipitis, Witteberge, apud 
Johan. Robnerum, 1653. in $v0, 
De oe Occipitis, ejuſdemque Vitiis ac Pulneribus, idm, 
apud Johan. Hacke, anno & form ei ſd. 
Diſputatio Medica, de Offibus Temporum. Mid. apud Fohans 
3 1 3. in 80e. be 
ratio de Æguitate ac Juſtitid Nature, ibid. 1646. in 
= de Bells Nasa Sa in Fol, 3 
 Diſfertatio tomico-Ghirurgica, de Natura Offis Frontis, 
us Julueribus ac Vitiis, ibid. 1650. in 8vo. ** 

Liber primus de Catarrhis, Quo agitur de ſpeciebus Catarrbo- 
rum, & de Offe cuneiformi, per quod Catarrhi 1338 
tur, Witteberge, apud Her. Tobiæ Mevii, & Elerdi Schuma- 
cheri, 1660. in 40. 3 | 

Liber de Catarrhis ſecundus, quo Galenici Catarrhorum meatus 


. perſpicut falfi revincuntur, ibid. apud Eoſdem, anno & formd 
4 


iſdem. 

Liber de Catarrhis tertius, quo Novi Catarrhorum meatus 
demonflrantur, ibid. apud Eoſdem, 1661. in 4%. 

Liber de Catarrhis quartus, quo generalis Catarrhorum Cura- 
tio ad novitia Dogmata & Inventa paratur, ibid. apud Fun- 
dem, anno & formd eiſdem. . | 

Liber Quintus & Ultimus de Catarrhoſorum Diæta, & de 


ſpeciebus Catarrhorum, &c. Witteberge, 1662. in 45. 


Liber de Catarrhis ſpecialifſimus, &c. Witteberge, 1674. in 


40. 2 4 
Tiber de Morbis Capitis ſeu Cephalicis illis, ut vocant, ſepo- 
rofts, &c, Witteberge, 1669. in 4t0. 

Liber de Nova Graviſſimorum trium Morborum Curatione, 
&c. Francefurti, 1672. in 4to, 


Liber de Spaſmorum Natura & Subjects, Sc. Mittelergæ, 
1678. in 4. 

SzvERINUs (MARCUs AuxzLiüs) 

Was Pupil to Julius Faſſolinus, in the Beginning of the laſt 
Century, and afterwar tofeſſor of Anatomy — Surgery at 
Naples. He is more famous for his Chirurgical than his Ana- 
tomical Works, and perhaps excell'd in Surgery by the Help of 
Anatomy, without which it would be 1 ifficult to make any 
conſiderable Figure in that Profeſlion. His Anatomical Works 
are ; 

Zeotomin Demecritia, Wc, Noriberze, 1646: in 46; 

Hiftoria Anatomica, Obſervatioq, Medica, eviſcerati Curporit, 
8 1629. in 40. 

e 


Aqua Pericardli Curdis Alipe, Poris Cholidechis; Hans- 


vies 16 in 4to. | 

His 855 jones Anatomice quatuor. 1. De Aqua Pericardii. 
2. De Cordis Adipe. 3. De Poris Cholidechis, 4+ Col 14, 
pro Galeno, adverſus 3 Epidochæ in totidem alias Fulit 
aſolini, are extant in an Anatomical Piece of VYalchamer's, 


nobis, 1654. in 4to. Francefurti, 1668. in 12ms; 
SzxyzsRUs, (NicoLAvs) 

About the Middle of the laſt Century, wrote the following 
Anatomical Pieces : | 3 

2 ad Vindicias Hipatis Redivivi contra Deuſingium, 
Lugd. Batavorum, 1662. in 12m. 

bſervationes Anatomice de Glandulis Oculorum, noviſque 
corum Voſs, Haſmie, 1664. in 


Ob/ervationes Anatomic de Chan Oris, Lngd. Bataven 


rum, 1662. in 46. and 120. 


Sr Au, (Nicol Aus) 
A Dane; floariſh'd about the Middle of the laſt Century, 
C Amongſt 


2 - 
> 8 bad * 4 1 
„ n n r — 


dtber Things, he obſerved the Dufts which convey Moiſture 
to the Eye for the Convenience of its Motion in the Orbit, 
and in 1662 deſcrib'd a ſalivary Du not taken Notice of be- 
fore, which comes from the Glands which lie near the Ears. 
He alſo obſerved, that the Fibres of the muſcular Coat of the 
Pharynx are ſpiral in a double Order, one aſcending, and the 
other deſcending, which run contrary Courſes, and mutua 
croſs each other in every Winding, Beſides theſe, he 
ſeveral Obſervations concerning the Lympheducts. 
is Anatomical Works are, ; | 

De Muſculis & Glandulis Obſervationum Specimen, &c. 
Haſriiz, 1667. in 4to. Amſtelodami, 1664. in 12m. Lug- 
duni Bataverum, 1683. in 12mo, This is in the Bibliotheca 
Anatomica. | 
 Difſertatio de Cerebri Anatome, This is tranſlated from the 
Nench Edition of 1669. by Guide Fanoiſiur, Lugd. Bat. 1671. 
in 12me. This is alſo in the Bibliotheca Anatomica. 

Obſervationes Anatemice, quibus varia Oris, Oculorum & 
Narinn Vaſa drſeribuntur, noviſque Salivæ, Lachrymarum & 
Muri Fontes deteguntur ; et novum Bilfii de Lymphe Motu & 
Uſu Commentum examinatur & rejicitur. Lugd. Bat. 1662. in 
12mo. bid. 1680. in 12mo. i 

This is alſo in the Bibliotheca Anatomien. 3 

Elementorum Myologia Specimen, ſeu Mvuſeuli Deſcriptio Geo- 
metrica, Cui accedunt Canis Carcharie diſſectum Caput, & dif- 
ſettus Piſeis ex Canum genere. Amſteladami, 1669. in 809, 

This is alſo in the Bibliotheca Anatomica. 


STOCKHAMERUs, (FRANCISCUs) 


In the latter End of the laſt Century, publiſhed the follow- 


ing Anatomical Pieces : i f a i 

Micracoſmographia, frve Partium humani Corports omnium, 
earumgue}Aftionum & Uſuum brevis _— accurata tamen & 
atoma 1 novis hujus ſeculi Inventis exornata. Viennæ 
Auſtria, 1682. in 12mo. | 


SrRAUsstus (LAUxENTIUs) 


Flouriſh'd in the latter Part of the laſt Century. He publiſhed 
many Pieces, amongſt which, thoſe that are Anatomical, are, 

Comatus Anatemicus, aliquot Diſputationibus exhibitus. Fran- 
cof. 1665. m4to. F 

Vins mographia Metrica, frve humani Corports Hiftoria 


Elegiaco Carmine exhibita, & ad Sanguinis Circulationem, & 
pleraque nova Angtomicorum Inventa accommodata. Gieſſe, 1679. 
in $00. 


ane (Jon Axx ES). 


He was a celebrated Anatomiſt of Amſterdam, in the latter 
Part of the laſt Century, having been a favourite Pupil of Van 
Horne, under whom he made a conſiderable Progreſs in the Art 
of difleQing and preparing Bodies. i 

De — was ap > Van Horne at the ſame Time with 
Swammerdam, and is charged by Swammerdam with Plagiariſm, 


in ſtealing the Diſcoveries of their common Inſtructor, and 
claiming them as his own. His Works are in very good Eſteem, 
and are, 


Miraculum Nature, frve Uteri Muliebris Fabrica. Notis in 
D. Job. Lan Horne Prodromum illuſtrata, & Tabulis a Clarif. 
E xpertiffamiſque Viris cum ipſo Archetype collatis, adumbrata. 
Aadjefta eff Nova Methodus, Cavitates Corporis ita præparandi, 
ut ſuam ſemper genuinam faciem ſervent. Lugd. Bat. 1672. in 
gto. Didem, 1679. in 4to. This is in the Bibliotheca Ana- 
tomica. 5 

Tractatus Phyſico-Anatomico- Medicus, de Reſpiratione Uſuque 
Pulmonum. Logd. Bat. 1667. in 8vo, Jbid. 1679. in gvo. 
and L, Bat. 1738. This is alſo in the Bibliotheca Anatomica. 


SYLvivs (FRANCON1us DE LA Bo). 


He is more known as a praQtical Author, than as an Anato- 
miſt, He was born at Hanover, in 1614 ; practiſed at Am- 
fterdam ; afterwards was a Profeſſor at Leyden, where he dy'd 
in 1678. N . 

What gives him a Title to a Place here, is his Syſtem of 
the Bile, - which, 'tis ſaid, he borrow'd from Nemeſius; and 
the Diſcovery which he claims of the Qs Orbiculare of the in- 
ternal Ear, whoſe Situation, however, he miſtook ; for he 
thought it was placed on the Side of the Head of the Stapes, 
whereas it is placed betwixt that and the [ncus. ' 


TAuvxr, (Damizt) 


A French Phyſician, who publiſhed a Treatiſe of Anatomy, 
but of no great Character, being remarkable for extravagant 
Hypotheſes, and ill-concerted Theory. This he publiſhed un- 
der the Title of Anatomic Renſonnie, about 1687, being then 
but eighteen Years old. In 1900 he publiſhed his Traits de la 


Generation, et de la Nouriture du Fetus. He dy'd in 1701, in 


the 31ſt Tear of his Age, : 


TIF Titiews (Mar TMA) 
Wrote ſeveral Anatomical Pieces ; but is not remarkable fof 
any new Diſcoveries. He liv'd in the latter Part of the laſt 


Century. His Anatomical Works are, 
De Tuba Uteri, deque Fur nuper in Gallia, extra Uteri 
cavitatem, in Tuba concepto, Exercitatia Anatomica. Rinthelii, 


oy in 125. 
Placenta Uteri Diſquifitio Anatomica, novis in Medi- 
cina Hypotheſibus illuftrata. Rintheli;, 1672. in 12mo, 

De Admiranda Struftura, eorumgue Uſu nobili in 
Sanguificatione, Seminis Preparation, ac Humoris ſerofi Sanguine 
„ conſitente, Exercitatio Anatomica, ex Principlis de 
Circulari Sanguinis Motu iluftrata. Francof. 1672. in 12mo, 

Anatomia Lienis, ad Circulationem Sanguinis, aliague Re- 
centiorum inventa, accommodata, Rinth J. 167 3. in lame. 
m 1676. in ab fs P 4 N 

apixBars, ſeu Digreſſio Phyſico- Anatomica Curio ſa de Vale 
brevi Lienis, ejuſq; Uſe nobili ac egregio in Corporis rh 2 
conomia. Mindæ, 1676. in 12m. | 


Tyson (Epward). 


This Gentleman was Phyſician to Bethlehem Hoſpital, Fel- 
low of the College of Phyſicians, and Lecturer of Anatomy at 
Surgeons Hall. | 
e was a very accurate Anatomiſt, as by ſeveral Diſ- 
ſertations, of which he was Author, interſpers'd in the Philsſe- 
ec. Tranſattions, and the Acta Eruditorum, relating to the 
uman Anatomy, that of Beaſts and Inſects. 
His Phocæna, or the Anatomy of a Porpus, diſſected at Gre- 
/ham College, with a preliminary Diſcourſe concerning Anatomy, 
and a Natural Hiſtory of Animals, was printed London, 1681. 


VatsALva (AnTonivs Mira) 


This Phyſician was born at Imola, a City of Italy, and was 
Profeſior of Anatomy at Bologna. His Treatiſe on the Ear ia 
eſteem'd an excellent Performance, and contains many Diſco- 
veries relating to that Organ. He alſo deſcribes, and gives new 
Figures of, the Muſcles of the Uvula and Pharynx. 


VERHEYEN (PH1L1P). 


He was born in 1648. He intended originally to turn hi 
Studies towards Divinity ; but having loſt wy of his Legs by 
a Mortification, he apply d himſelf entirely to Phyſic, and was 
Profeſſor of Anatomy and Sur at Louvain, where he ac- 
quir'd great Reputation, and died of a Fever in 1711, much 
regretted by the learned World. His Anatomy bears an ex- 
cellent Character, and has gone through ſeveral Editions, the 
third of which is that printed Brux. 1726. 2 Vols. 4to. 


VERLE (JoHannes BAPTISTA) 


Wrote-a Treatiſe intituled Anatomia Artificialis Oculi ba- 
mani. This was printed at Amſterdam, 1680. 12mo. and is 
extant in the Miſcellanea Curioſa, and in the Bibliotheca Ana- 


tomica. 
Verney (GuichAkp Jos gen DU), 


This celebrated Anatomiſt was born at Feurs en Forex, Au- 
Ef the 5th, 1648. His Father, Jaques du Verney, was a 

yſician at that Place. He ſtudy'd Phyſic five Years at 
Avignon, and came to Paris 1667, where he was ſoon after 
employ'd. in diſſecting the Brain, before Aſſemblies of learned 
Men, who us'd to meet at the Abbe Bourdelet's, and at Mr. 
Denys's, a learned Phyſician at Paris. He acquitted himſelf fo 
well on theſe Occaſions, that in 1676 he was received into 
the Royal Academy of Sciences as a Member; and afterwards 
read Lectures to the Dauphin in Anatomy. In 1679 he was 
conſtituted Profeſſor of Anatomy at the Royal . 

In 1683 he publiſhed his Trait de Organe de Oe, which 
the following Year was tranſlated into Latin, and printed at 
Nuremberg, He dy'd the 1oth of September 1730. The 
above-mentioned Treatiſe on the Ear is in great „and 
is the only Work he publiſhed, 


VzsLinGius (JoHANNEs). 


He was Profeſſor of Anatomy and Botany at Padua, in the 
Beginning of the laſt Century. His Syntagma Anatomicum 
bears a Character; of which there ve been many 
Editions adorn'd with Figures; but that of Amſterdam, 1666, 
wk Notes, and an Appendix by Gerard Blafius, is in moſt 


nt Vievssens (Raymond). | 
He was of Montpelier, and was famous for underſtanding, 
with great Accuracy, the Anatomy of the Brain, ſpinal Mar- 
row, and Nerves, in which he ſometimes diſſents from ills. 
In his Newrelogia he gives a very Deſcription, and mag- 


nificent Fi of theſe Parts. His Nexrographia was painted 
Lugd, 1684. (5 68 o_ 
V1GIERTUsS 
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| Vrerenvs (Jonannss). 2 
He was a celebrated and liv'd about the Middle of 
the laſt Century. His Enchiridaum Anatomicarum is printed 
with his Opera Medice-Chirurgica, Hage Comitumy 1659. 


Juarto. 5 
Vissvors. (Jon anxss Grorcivs): 


- a Bavarian, and a conſiderable Anatomiſt. He pub 
tide bo” Work, but. rehder'd himſelf famous by the Dis. 
very of the Duct of the Pancreas, which diſcharges the Fluid, 
ſepatated in that glanduloiis Subſtance, at the ſame Place where 
the Ductus communis Cholodochus opens into the Duodenum. 
This he diſcover'd in 1642; He was, not long after, ſhot by 
an Italian, in his own Study, who, it was thought, had been 
hired to murder him. His Name is ſometimes ſpelt V ir- 
tumpgius. 088 

VoLKAMERUs (JoHannes GEORGILUS). 
He was a Phyſician of Norimberg, about the Middle of the 
Century. a 

There — a great many detach'd Pieces of this Author in the 
German Ephemerides ; beſides which he publiſh'd gd 

Collegium Anatomicum concinnatum ex clariſſimis Triumviris : 
ex Julii Faſolini, Loeris, Duceftionibms Anatomicis. 1. De Cor- 
dis Adipe. 2. De Aqua Pericardii: 3. De Poris Choledochir, 
& Veſica Fellea; 4. Ofteologia parva : Marci Aurelii Sevt- 
rini, Thurii, totidem Epidochrs : & Bartholomæo Cabrolio, Aqui- 
tano. Hanoviæ, 1654, in 410. Francef 1668. in 4. 

Epiſtola de Stomacho, ſeripta ad Doct. Fohen. Georgium Sar- 
torium, Altdorphi Noricor. 1682. 4. 


Werrer (JoHanxes JacoBus); 


was a Phyſician of Schafhai/en in the latter Part of the 
es — oblig'd the World with many curious Ana- 
romical Pieces; particularly ſome relating to the Anatomy of 
People who dy d Apoplectic. His Anatomical Works are, 
; blervationes Anatomice, ex Cadaveribus eorum, quos ſuftulit 
Apoplexia, cum Exercitatione de ejus Loco affetto, Schaff. 1658. 
in gw Ibid. 1675. in 800, Ant. 1681, in 800, | 
Hiftoriarum & Obſervationum Apoplefticarum & ſimilium, po- 
tiſſimum Anatome ſubjectorum Autlarium cum Scholits, Ibi- 
n, anno & forma eiſdem, | 
. Hiſtoria tomica de Puelld ſine Cerebro natd. Schaffh, 
1665. in 890, This is in the Bibliotheca Anatonica. 
Be Dubiis Anatomicis Epiftola. This is publiſh'd, together 
with a Treatiſe of Jacobus Henricus Paullus, intituled, Aua- 
romie Bilſianæ Anatome, Noriberge, 1664. in 4. Argent, 
1665, in 8vo. L 


WeEsSENFELD (ConRADUs). 


I don't know, that this Phyſician ever publiſhed any thing in 
Anatomy; but Fohannes Petrus Albrecht, in the German Ephe- 
merides, relates, That Veſenſeld thought he obſerv'd, in a 
Criminal he diſſected, ſome Duch which paſs from the Inte/ti- 
num Cecum to the Bladder of Urine : But I don't find, that 
theſe have been obſerv'd by any one ſince. 


WHarToN (Tromas). 


He was an Eng/ifþ Phyſician, and in 1656 publiſhed a Trea- 
- tiſe on the Glands, intituled, Adenographia; in which there are 
many curious Particulars not known before. In particular he 
diſcover'd a Duct, which, ariſing from the conglomerate 
Glands, which are ſituated in the inner Side of the lower Jaw, 
conveys Saliva, which it diſcharges near the Middle of the 
Chin into the Mouth. 


WII IIS (Tnomas). 


He was a Phyſician, educated at Oxford, where he was 
Profeſſor of Natural Philoſophy. He was born in 1620, and 
dy'd 1677. He was more eminent for his Practice in London, 

vw valuable for his 'Theory, which in many Inſtances happens 
to be none of the beſt. He was, 'however, an excellent Ana- 
tomiſt, particularly in what relates to the Brain, Nerves, Sto- 
mach, and Inteſtines. 

Piccolbominus had obſerv'd before him, that the Brain, 

ly ſo called, and Cerebellum, conſiſt of two diſtin Sub- 
13 an outer Aſh · colour d Subſtance, thro* which the 
Blood-veſlels, which lie under the Pia Mater in innumerable 
Folds and Windings, are diſſeminated; and an inner, every- 
where united to it, of a nervous Nature, that joins this Bark 
(as it is uſually called) to the Medulla fone wn, which is 
the Original of all the Pairs of Nerves that iſſue from the Brain, 
and of the ſpinal Marrow, and lies under the Brain and Cere- 
bellum. After him, Dr. Willis was ſo very exact, that he 
traced this medullary Subſtance, thro? all its Inſertions, into the 
Cortical Subſtance, and'the Medulla Oblongata, and examined 
the Riſes of all the Nerves, and went along with them into ev 
Part of the Body, with wonderful Curio ny Hereby not 
the Brain was . proved to be the Fountain of Senſe 
and Motion, but alſo, by the Courſes of the Nerves, the Man- 


* 


- bad Sm 


faith the Lord God. 


the Blood- 
evident] 


Glands ſeparate that Mu preſerves the 
Fibres from being injur'd by the Aliments which the Stomach 


receives, and concurs with the Spittle to further the Digeſtion 


there performed ; and has given a particular Account of all 
2 Rows of Fibres, which compoſe the muſcular 
t. 


Winslow, (Jauss BxNiO Us) 


Profeſſor of Phyſic, Anatomy; and Sutgety in the Univer- 
ſity of Paris ; Member of the Royal Academy of Sciences, and 


of the Royal Society at Berlin. 2 
In 1723 be plied an excellent Work intituled Expoſition 
Anatomique de la Strufture du Corps humain, 4to. 


This was tranſlated by Dr. George 2 Engliſh, and 
publiſhed London, 1 

It is eſteem'd the bet Syſtem of the ſolid Parts of the Body 
which has yet appeared, and is remarkable for Conciſeneſs and 
Perſpicuity and for the exact Order of the Work, The Au- 
thor is, however, charged with introducing new Terms into 
Anatomy without any Neceflity, which can only tend to em- 
broil the Science, and perplex Students. The famous Steno 
was great Uncle to Winſlow. | 


ANATON. See AxATRON. 

ANATRESIS, arne, from dre and rede, to perſorate. 
It ſignifies literally Perſoration; but by Galen is uſed to ſignify 
Trapanning. | 

ANATRIBE, dreTeBi, and 
» rr ard ren ſus, from dvd, and relge, to rub, 

riction. 

ANATRIS, or, ANT ARIS, Mercury. 

ANATRON, or, NAT RON, is a Salt taken from the 
River Nile in Egypt, by Cryſtallization, or by Evaporation. 
It was very pro bly the Nirre of the Antients, and is rarely 
found in Europe. It is a little acrid and alcaline to the Taſte. 

It ought to be choſen in a Lump, white, looking as if cry- 
ſtalliz d, ponderous, having the Taſte of common Salt, but of 

A. eaſily moiſtening in the Air. The Waſherwo- 
men made uſe of it formerly, inſtead of the Salt of Kali, to 
whiten their Linen ; from whence it is improperly called by 
the Name of that Salt. The Butchers alſo make uſe of it in 
the room of Sea Salt, to ſeaſon their Fleſh-meats. 

This Salt is very aperitive, if taken inwardly ; externally 
taken, it deterges, dries, and reſiſteth a Gangrene. It is an 
Ingredient in the Compolition of the Stone of Crellius. 

e is alſo an artificial Anatron called Anatron Fafitium 3 
it is compos'd of ten Parts of Saltpetre, four Parts of quick 
Lime, three Parts of common Salt, two Parts of Roch Alum, 
and two Parts of Vitriol : All theſe are diſſolved in Wine, and 
the Diſſolution boiled ; then ſtrain it, and evaporate it to the 
Conſiſtence of Salt. It is uſed as Borax to purify Metals, and 
put them in Fuſion. Lemery des Drogues, 

There is a very great — between the Nitre, or Na- 
trum, of the Antients, and our Saltpetre; which we do not 
know whether the Antients were acquainted with or not: And, 
in like manner, their Nitre is almoſt unknown to us. 

By Nitre the Antients underſtood an acrid, alcaline Salt, 
found in Egypt, and other Places, which, as it made an Effer- 
veſcence with Acids, was uſed as a lixivial Salt for cleanſing 
Cloaths, and for making Glaſs, Solomon mentions the Effer- 
veſcence of Nitre with Vinegar, Prov. xxv. 20. where he 
compares a Man that ſings Songs with an heavy or afflicted 
Heart, to a Mixture of Vinegar and Nitre ; which Antipathy, 
or Contrariety, cannot be underſtood of the common - ag 


or Saltpetre, which raiſes no Efferveſcence with Vinegar. 
— in 
0 Jeremiah 


Antients frequently uſed their Nitre, or 
Baths, and omen. in their Waſhes ; 
ſays, Chap. ii. Ver. 22. Though thou waſheſt thee with Nitre, 
and takeft thee much Arb yet thine 5 is marked before me, 
is cannot be ſaid of Saltpetre, but of 
the Lixivium of that alcaline Salt, which was from 
Egypt by the Name of Nitrum, or 12 
his Nitre eaſily relented in the Air, fermented with Vine- 
gar, and had an abſterſive Quality ; and even at this Time, 
in the Fields of Leſſer Afia, near Smyrna and Epheſus,” the 
Earth riſes in ſmall Hilloeks, placed very near each _—_ like 


ANC 


Molelulls, during the Spring and A 
itants prepare a Ley for walhin 
they get from that Earth, by dillolvi 
make Soap; as is related by eat 
tient Nitre was likewiſe uſed to make Glaſs, being mixed 
with Sand, as they afterwards did with the Salt of the Plant 

Kali, or Glafſ 28 may be gathered from what Tacitus 
Yays, Hift. 1. 5. t the Sands of Palins and Syria, near 
25 t, were made into Glaſs with Nitre. 1 

t is evident, therefore, that the Nitre of the Antients was 
quite different from our. At this Tune it is very little uſ 
and very rare in Europe, tho” it was very much in Uſe amon 
the Antients, both for making of Medicines, and for other 

Purpoſes of Life. The common Cuſtom of Bathing alone con- 
ſumed a vaſt Quantity of it. It ſerved likewiſe for dying, for 
ſeaſoning Victuals, and for glazing earthen Veſſels, Very little 
of it is brought us ; and it is very hard to determine the Aphro- 
nitrum, or the African or Egyptian Nitre, or Spuma Nitri, 
which 1 belicve to be the Baurach of the Arabian, and the 
Grecian Nitre. Nitre Was a native Salt, of a red or white 

Colour, and bitter Taſte. It did not fly in the Fire like com- 
mon Salt, nor flaſh like Saltpetre, but melted, and roſe in 
Bubbles, like Alum and Borax. It made an Efferveſcence 
with Acids ; and hence I look upon it to have been of the 
fame Nature with the Salt of Tartar, or Pot-aſh. See N a- 
TRON. 71. . | 

ANATR ſometimes ſignifies the Gall of Glaſs, which 
is nothing elſe but the Spume caſt up by the Matter of which 
Glaſs is made. | 

It is alſo taken for the Terra Saracenica, of which there are 
three Kinds, which are the Black, the Red, and the Azure. 

Sometimes it means a white and ſtony Excreſcence, which 
grows on Rocks, in Form of a white Mok, and is called by 

ome Sal Nitrum. It is alſo called, Anachron, Anatrum, and 

Auaton. Caſtellus from Ruland. Fohnſon, Schrod. Hoffm. 

ANAT ROPE, Ave, from avalgino, to ſubvert, A 
Subverſion, literally, or Relaxation of the Stomach, attended 
with Loſs of Appetite, Vomiting, and Nauſea. Galen. The 
Verb avd]pinw, in Hippocrates, Lib. de Art. ſignifies to ſub- 
vert, ruin, and deſtroy. | 

ANATRUM, the ſame as Anatron. 

ANATUM, Egg-ſhells. [Zohnſon. | 

ANAUDOS, "Araud'&, the Word is explained by Galen on 
Hippocrates, to ſignify one that has loſt the Uſe of Speech, and 
Aphonos, deer, to mean one who can utter no Voice. In 
the former, the Organs of Speech, or articulate Voice, are in- 
jur'd or clogg'd ; the other, who has utterly loſt his Voice, has 
the Inſtruments thereof, as the Larynx, with the Muſcles and 
Nerves thereto belonging, diſabled from performing their Fun- 
ction. The Word is derived from à Negat. and 4ud'i, Speech; 
as Aphonos, dea, comes from « Negat. and gar, Voice. 

ANAVINGA. Baccifera Indica, Fruftu rotunds cuſpidato, 
Ceraſi Magnitudine, polypyreno. Anavinga H. M. P. 4. T. 49. 

. IOT, 

: A Tree of a middle Size, that grows in Malabar in the 

Faſt- Ihdies, eſpecially about Cochin, It is an Evergreen, and 
its Fruit, or Berries, are ripe in Augu/t. 

The Juice of the Berries drank excites Sweat, cures malig- 
nant Diftempers, and keeps the Belly ſoluble. The Decoction 
of the Leaves in Water makes a fit Bath for ſuch are affected 
with Pains in the Joints. Raii Hift. Plant. 

ANAXYRIS, "AraZvets, a Name for a kind of Lapathum, 
called — 9 853 Oxalis, and Lapathum agrefte. Oribaſ. Med. 
Coll. Lib. 11. 

ANAXYRIDES, Avid, in Hippocr. de Aere, &c. 
ſigniſies a ſort of Breeches, or Drawers, worn by the Scythians, 
From dvagvew, to draw upwards, changing e into E. 

ANBLATUM, Cordi, five Aphyllon, J. B. Orobanche Ra- 
dice dentata, major, C. B. Dentaria major Matthioh, Ger. 
Orob. Radice dentata, ffve Dentaria major Matthiolo, Park. 
The GREATER TOOTHWORT. 

It flowers about the latter End of April, and Beginning of 
May. It has been obſerved in a ſh Lane, not far from 
Darking, in Surry ; at Bredgate, near Sittingborn ; about Chi- 
felhurft and Maidſtone, in Kent; near «rin in Weſftmor- 
land ; and Hepton/tal, in Yorkſhire. Syn. Ship. Brit. 288. 

I find no Virtues afcribed to it. Mari 's Tournefort. 
ANcHA, a Word uſed by Avi ſenna, and ſometime by Fo- 
ryſtur, and fignifies the ſame as Coxa. Caſtellus, 

" ANCHILOPFS. qa 

The Anchilops is a Tumour ſituate at the great Angle of the 
Eye, for the moſt part, under the Conjunction of the Eye-lids ; 
it degenerates into an Abſceſs, and is twofold, the one, attend- 
ed with Pain, the other almoſt without any Pain. 

The Anchilops with Pain is often accompanied with a vio- 
lent Fever, which continues till the Matter is formed and diſ- 


1 wit, Bite Pip be fe bs wel, gag rs 
" and 


n, of which the In- 
oaths ; as alſo of the 

it in Water, they 
ournefort. This an- 


from a Fever ; the Swelling of the great Angle is 
the Colour of the Skin but little changed, | 


This Tumour is pre by various Cauſes : 1. By the 
Lymph, which paſſes from the Eye through the Lachrymal 

omts, into the Noſe, For, if this Humour, which to 
enter theſe ſmall Chanels, be vitiated, or the Parts, 


which it ſhould paſs, be obſtructed, it wilt certainly cauſe, 
its Stagnation, an Abſceſs in the great Angle. is L 


may be vitiated in a twofold manner: *x. n, through its 
Acrimony, it corrodes the inward Parts of the Lachrymal Bag, 
and fo cauſes an ouſing of purulent Matter, which enters i 
Lackrymal Duct, and it, The Lachrymal Lymph, bei 
thus intercepted in its Paſſage, fills the Bag, ſwells it, 
raiſes the upper Part of it, as a from an Eminence, or 
Riſing, under the Union of the Eye-lids : If this Eminence be 
prefſed, the Matter regorges through the Lachrymal Points. 

2. When the Lachrymal Lymph grows too thick or viſcid, as it 
cannot paſs through the Naſal Duct, it ſtagnates in the Lachry- 
mal „and there produces a Riſing like to the before-men- 
tioned Eminence, with this Difference, that, when the Tu- 
mour is preſs'd, the Humour flows through the Noſe ; this 
does not happen, when the "Tumour is produced by the fuft 
Cauſe. Sometimes there is no Defet in the Lymph, but the 
Membranes, which form the Lachrymal Duct, are inflamed, As 
this Du is obſtructed through Diſtention of its ſpongy 
Tifſue, the Serofity muſt ſtagnate in the Lachrymal Bag, and by 
ſtagnating becomes acid, and excoriates the Inſide of the Bag, 
from whence the forementioned Accidents arrive. 

This Repletion of the Lachrymal Bag, from the Stagnation of 
its Lymph, is called by ſome a Drop/y, whether, when the 
Bag is ſqueezed by the Finger, the Lymph paſles through the 
Noſe, or flows towards the Eye. But this new Name for this 
Diſeaſe is altogether improper ; for all Dropſies ſuppoſe an Ac- 
cumulation of a watry Humour in ſome Cavity, out of which 
it has no Egreſs. But, in the preſent Caſe, the Matter con- 
tained in the Lachrymal Bag may be ſqueezed out; nay, the 
very Lymph paſſes through moſt Peoples Noſes, when they are 
aſleep; ſo that, in the Morning, the Bag is empty, tho' three 
Hours aftey the Patient has got up, the Bag fills again, which 
obliges him to empty it. This Obſervation — to ſhew, that, 
whill the Patient is in an erect Poſture, the Lachrymal Bag forms 
a ſort of Fold, or Plait, which ſtops its inferior Paſſage. 

When the Lachrymal Bag is filled in the. above-mentioned 
manner, and the. contained Humour is too thick to paſs off, 
either through the Lachrymal Points, or through the Naſal Duct, 
it cauſes an Inflammation, which turns to an Abſceſs, and forms 
the preſent Diſeaſe. What has been premiſed, ſufficiently deli- 
neates the Signs of an Anchilops, when it is formed; but it is 
hard to know it, in the Beginning ; notwithſtanding, when the 
Tears ceaſe to flow through their uſual Paſſages, or when they 
flow with more Difficulty, a filmy Humour may be perceived 
at the great Angle, attended with a light Inflammation, with 
Pain, Itching, and a Flux of Tears. T heſe Symptoms accom- 
pany moſt Defluxions. 

en the great Angle of the Eye is preſſed, if a whitiſh 
Humour flows through the Lachrymal Points, or the Eminence 
in the Lachrymal Bag appears, there is Reaſon to fear the Hu- 
mour, contained in that Cyſtis, will become acid, and an 
Abſceſs _ 5 L565 a6 6h 

Abſceſſes of the great Angle, for m 8 nerate 
into a Fiſtula Lachrymalis, and ſometimes — Faw. when 
their producive Humour is malignant. 

Care muſt be had to examine ſtrictly, whether the Abſceſs 
opens into the Lachrymal Bag, or whether it be only ſuperficial 
between the Skin and the Orbicular Muſcle. In the latter Caſe, 
there is no Fear of its changing to a Fiſtula, if the Matter is not 
lodged between the Bag and Goo Muſcle. When, by the pre- 
cedent Signs, we perceive the Lymph is obſtructed in the La- 
chrymal Bag, we muſt immediately apply Remedies to prevent 
the Increaſe of the Diſtemper; for which Reaſon the Patient 
muſt be let Blood. Let him take every Morning a Broth 
made of Veal, Chervil, Bugloſs, Bor and Succory ; 
he muſt likewiſe be purged from time to time. He muſt uſe 
the Houſe Baths, and other Remedies proper to rectify the bad 
Craſis of the Lymph. In this Cafe, Injections through the La- 
chrymal Points are chiefly uſeful ; but you muſt take care, if the 

be confiderably dilated, to preſs it a little with your Finger, 
whilſt you ſyringe 3 otherwiſe the Injection, inſtead of doing 
any Good, will be very pernicious ; for, without this Precau- 
tion, the injected Liquor will cauſe a greater Dilatation of the 
Bag: After you have uſed the Syringe five or fix Days, if the 
7 through the Lachrymal Points does not paſs into the 
t. or flow through the Noſe, it is of no Service; which 
confirms my Opinion, that it is proper only in ſimple Obſtru- 
Cons of the Lachrymal Bag, but not in a Fiſtula Lachrymalis. 

A Bandage, that ſhall compreſs the Lachrymal Bag in its Ele- 
vation, will be more efficacious than the Syringe ; for it con- 
tinually forces the Humour towards its lower Orifice, Let the 
Outſide of the Eminence be rubbed three times a Day with 
Hungary Water. 

Let the Inſide of the Eye be waſhed with hot Wine, in 


which you may mix ſome Drops of the FriersBalfam. (See Bar - 
|  SAMUM 
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zamonm CommenDAToORIS)... Every Night, let a Co ef 
dipp'd in this Wine, b ld 1 the great Angle. People 
are by this Method, when the Obſtruction of the 


* Bag is ſmall, and the Os Unguis is not affected. 
Abbot de Grace has ſometimes cured with his Plaiſter, 
Fiſtulas and Abſceſſes of the great Angle z he laid on a Plaiſter, 
that covered the whole Eye, 5 of a e 
wiping the Eye Ni Morning, ing every 2 

Ader. 1 255 of the 5 . an 3 
mation of the Lachrymal Bag ſupervenes, tho' it ſhould be cauſed 
by a Flux of Humours on that Part, the Patient muſt be let Blood, 
and you muſt apply Remedies that will t the Increaſe of 
the ſaid Aﬀfux. The Pulp of a roaſted Apple, mixed with the 
White of an Egg, or Pulp of Caſſia, and-a roaſted Apple, of 
each an equal Quantity, mixed together, are very good. If 
the Os Unguis be not infected, to cure the Ulcer, make uſe 
of the Plaiſter of the Abbot de Grace; at the fame time you muſt 
take care to purge the Patient, as the Diſeaſe require. 
When you perceive the Matter in the Lachrymal Bag is changed 
to Pus, you muſt not wait the ſpontaneous Diſcharge of it ; 
for, by a long Continuance, it may generate a Caries in the 
circumjacent Bones ; for which Reaſon you muſt open it with 
a Lancet, ſtill obſerving the Direction of the Fibres of the Or- 
bicular Muſcle; dreſs the Wound with the Plaiſter of the Ab- 
bot de Grace. See FisTULA LACKRYMALIS. St. Yves. 

The Plaiſter above-mentioned. is made of diſcuſive, and ſome 
reſtringent, I ients. 

ANCHOAS, a Name which the Natives of Mexico have 
for the Male Ginger, which differs from- the Female, or com- 
mon Ginger, in having rougher and thicker Leaves, with a 
greater and thicker.Root, which has a more acrimonious Taſte, 
with a kind of Bitterneſs. Hernand. 

Its Place of Growth, and Virtues, are the ſame with thoſe 
of the common Ginger. See ZinGIBER. Raii Hiſt, Plant. 

ANCHORALIS PROCESSUS, is the ſame as the Pro- 
ceſſus Coracoides, See CORACOIDES. 

ANCHUSA, a Plant thus diſtinguiſhed : 

AxchusA, Offic. Chab. 516. Park. Parad. 250. Anchuſa 
Monſpeliana, J. B. 85 583. Rai Hiſt. 496, Anchuſa puni- 
ceis floribus, C. B. Pin. 255. Boerh. Ind. A. 189. Anchuſa 
minor purpurea, Park. Theat. 517. Anchuſa, Alcibiadion, Ger. 
656. Emac. 800. Buglaſſum radice rubrd, five Anchuſa vul- 
gatior, floribus cœruleis. Tourn, Inſt. 134: Bugloſſum radice 
rubrd, frue Anchuſa vulgatior, Elem. Bot. 110. eg 
perenne minus, puniceis floribus. Hiſt. Oxon. 3. 438. AL- 
KANET Dale. 

Axchus A, by ſome called Calyx, by, others, Onoclea, has 
Leaves like thoſe of the ſharp-leaved Lettice, hairy, rough, 
black and numerous ay hy about the Root cloſe to the 
Ground, prickly, The t is of a Finger's Thickneſs, in- 
A a Blood - colour, ſends. forth Shoots in the Summer, 
and ſtains the Hands; it grows in a fertile Soil. 

_ The Root is aſtringent, and 18 for Ambuſtionr, and old 
Ulcers, being boiled in Wax and Oil. Apply'd in a Cataplaſm 
with Barley-meal, it cures the Eryſipelas ; and, anointed with 
upon the Part affected, cleanſes the Alphus and Le- 
proſy. Applied by way of Peſſary, it extracts the dead Child. 
The Decoction of the ſame is given to thoſe who are afflicted 
with the Yellow Jaundice, and 
Spleen 3 and if there be a Fever, it is mixed with Hydromel. 
'T he Leaves, drank in Wine, bind the Belly. The Dealers in 
Ointments alſo uſe the Root to incraſſate their Compoſitions. 
IN Lib. 4. Cap. AS | ; 
other Anchuſa, which call Alcibiadium, or Onechiles, 
differs from the firſt in having ſmaller Leaves, though rough 
like them, and lender Stalks, which bear a purpliſh Flower. 
The Roots are red, of 6.2000 Length, and, about the time of 
1— full of a like Juice; it grows in a ſandy 


Both the Root and the Leaves are good againſt the Bites of 
venomous Beaſts, and eſpecially of Vipers, whether they be 
eaten, drank, (in Infuſion) or worn as an Amulet, even ſo far, 
that if a Perſon, after chewing them, ſhall ſpit in the Mouth of 
a venomous Creature, he will kill it. dem ib. Cap. 24. 
© There is a third Species of Anchuſa, like the former, Fearing 
2 lefler Seed of a red Colour, which if a Perſon chew, 
afterwards fpit in the Mouth of a Serpent, it will die. The 
Root, taken to the Quantity of an Ounce and half, with 
Hyſlop and Naſturtium, expels the broad Worm. Id. Cap.25. 
Ihe Root cleaves like the Papyrus; it ſtains the Hands of a 
bloody Hue, and prepares Wool to receive coſtly Colours, It 
will not diſſolve in Water, but in Oil, which is a- Proof of 
its being genuine. A Dram of it in Wine is preſcribed for 
dues,” or if, there be a Fever, in a Decoction 
the Balanus. The Leaves, bruiſed with Honey and Meal, 
applied to Luxations ; and, drank to the Weight of two 
in Mulſum, ſtop a' Looſenefs., A ion of the 
Root in Water is faid to kill Fleas. - £4 


ities of the Kidneys or 


and Cordus, refer two of the 


Ae 


Names, being more downy, and not ſo fat, but of a thinner 


and weaker The Root yields no Oil, but a red Juice, 
by which it is diſtinguiſhed from Auchaſa. The Leaves are 
applied. to Hurts received by Blows. It expels the Poiſon of 


The Magi order the Leaves to be pluck'd with the Left- hund 
and that 1 the Perſon for whom you take them, 


then tie about the 2 a an Amulet, againſt a Tertian. 
There is yet another Herb, whoſe proper Name is Onochiles ; 
but ſome cal it Anchuſa, others Anebion, ſome Onochelis, others 


Rhexias, many name it Enchuſa: It has a e Flower, 
rough Leaves 4 Branches, a yo in time Rx? alle of a 
Blood-colour, at other times black ; but it is moſt efficacious 
in Harveſt. The Leaves, bruiſed, ſmell like Cucumber. Three 
2 5 8 are a 7 cn E the TRE 4 11 Uterus. Thoſe 
w it, they ſay, will not be hurt by Serpents. ' 

— Herb, like to this, but leſs, — a red Flower, 
the ſame Virtues. Pliny, Lib. 22: Cap. 20, 21. 

Anchuſa and Cinnabar were uſed by the Antients, to give an 

able Colour to their Ointments ; and-where there was An- 
chuſa uſed, they put no Salt to prevent the Oil.in thoſe Com- 
poſitions from growing rancid. Idem, Lib. 13. Cap. 1. 

The Root of Anchuſa was alſo ſerviceable in colouring 
Wood and Wax. Iden, Lib. 21. Cap. 16. 

The Root of Alkanet is thick and woody, white within, and 
covered with a red Bark, which gives a — ys or Tincture to 
any thing it is infuſed in: The Leaves are long, rough and 
hairy, in Shape like the common Vipers Bugleſt; the Stalk 

about two Foot high; having many long narrow and 

iry Leaves, diſpoſed in alternate Order. On the Top of the 

Stalks grow the Flowers, thick ſet together in Bunches, of a 

purple Colour, ſmaller than 7: wad each Flower conſiſting 

— a ſingle Cup, ded 2 os: * into ſive ſharp Segments, 

nding in a iry five-leaved Calyx, in which, after the 
Flowers are fallen: —_ four longiſh Seeds, - 

It grows with us only in Gardens, and flowers in June, The 
Roots only are uſed. | 

Parkinſon highly commends the Infuſion of the Bark in 
Petroleum, as excellent in freſh Cuts, and green Wounds ; at 
preſent it is very little uſed. Miller's Bot. OF. i 

The common Alkanet, Anchuſa, Offic. is brought from 
Languedoc and Provence, being the Root of the Bugleſſum Radice 
rubra, frve Anchuſa _ The Root is aſtringent, and proper 
in Hzmorrhages of all Kinds. Apothecaries employ it to colour 
their Ointments, particularly the Uuguentum Roſatum ; but, for 
this Purpoſe, it muſt be boil'd in Oil; for it does not readily 
communicate its Tincture to Water. The Antients uſed it as 


a Coſmetic,. as is mentioned by Galen. Geoffroy. *T 
Sal, 


It contains a great deal of Oil, and a little 

It ſtops Fluxes of the Belly, being made into a Decoction. 

They bring from the Levant ſometimes a kind of Alkanet 
called Altanet of Conſtantinople. | 

It is a kind of Root, near as thick, or as large, as a Man's 
Arm, but of a particular Figure; for it appears a Collection 
of gue Leaves, twiſted like a Roll of Tobacco, of different 
Colours, but generally of an obſcure Red, and of a very. fine 
Violet. There appears at the Top of this Root a kind of white 
or bluiſh Hoarineſs. They find in the Middle a Heart, which 
reſembles a thin Bark, roll'd up like Cinnamon, of a fine Red 
without, and White within : In Appearance, the Root looks 
as if it was artificial. But whatever it be, it yields a finer 
Tincture than ours. Lemery des Drogues. 

AncHusA LUTEA, Offic. Ger. 656. Emac. 800, b B, 

t- 


2 5855 Raii Hiſt. 1. 497. Auchuſa lutea major, Park. 


15 B. Pin. 255. Anchuſa lutea rarior & elegant jor, 
Gab. 16. 8 E Aue ampliore, radice rubrd, 
Elem. he 11 r chit folio ampliore, radice ru- 
brd, flore luteo, Tourn. Inſt. 138. YELLOW ALKANET. 

e are three Species of Anchuſa deſcribed by Dioſcorides; 
but what Plants they are, is not agreed among Authors, one 
naming this, another that. Cz/alpinus and Thalius call the 
common Vipers Bugloſs by this Name. Turrier, Dodonaus, 
Species to Bugloſs, for What 
Reaſon, I am a Loſs, ſince the characteriſtic k, which is 
the oor ſtaining the Hands with a Blood-colour, belongs to 

The more modern Botaniſts acquaint us with ſeveral Species 
of this Plant: Thoſe two, which I have here given, I am 
Opinion, with C. Bauhine, are the ſecond and third Species 
Dieſeorides, whoſe firlt ſeems to be only a. larger Sort of the 
ſecond, Dale. =D 
_. ANCHYLE, the ſame as AxcyLs, which ſee. 1 

ANCHYLOPS, the ſame as Anchilops. 2 
_ ANCHYLOSI, the fame as AncHyYLe, ANCYLE, or 
AncyLos1s, which ſee. 


ANCHYNOPES, a Name for the Pharnix, or Ray-graſs, 


in 22 Med. Call. I ib. 12. "AM 
 ANCHYROIDES. See Coxacoipes.. 


ANCl, in Greek, Teaidſuorts, Heaſel:elbow'd, from yeh, 


a Weaſel, and «ner, an Elbow. So Hipfocrates calls thoſe, 
e a : who, 


* 


Serpents, and is drank alſo to drive out Thorns from the Fleſh. 


and 


* 
* 


ANC 


Who, from ſlipping of the Head of che Os Humeri into 

Ala, have an Arm ſhorter and ſmaller than it ought to be, and 

the Cubit, or Elbow, of a Weaſel, whence they are called by 

_ r which fully expreſſes the Greet Word; ot 
ely Anci. 

e Diſorder that gives Occaſion to the Name, happens 
either in the Womb, where the Os Humeri ſuffers a Luxation 
from too much Moiſture, or in tender Years, by means of an 
Abſceſs deeply ſeated about the Head of the Os Humeri. Fo- 


us, 

ANCINAR, Borax. Rulandus. 

ANCISTRON, "Ay*:5e, a Hook. 

ANCON, 'Ayxoey, the gibbous Eminence, or Flexure of 
the Cubit, the Middle of that Eminence, on which we lean, 
being the greateſt of the two Apophyſes of the Ulna, and the 
ſame with the Olecranon, Caftellus, Winſlow. 

ANCONZAUS MU US. It arifes by a round and 
ſhort Tendon from the Back-part of the external Condyle of 
the Os Humeri ; this ſoon grows fleſhy, and is ſo intangled 
with Part of the Brachizus Externus, that there can be no 
ſeparating them without Violence. 

It is infirted fleſhy and thin into the Lateral Part of the Ulna, 
a few Inches below the Olecranon. 

Its Uſe is to aſſiſt in extending the Cubitus. Douglas. 

ANCORA, Calx, Ruland. en 

ANCORALIS, the fame as AucHOnAL 1s. 

ANCOSA, Lacca. Ruland. Fohnſ. 

ANCTER, Aye, the Greek Term for a Fibula, or But- 
ton, in Surgery, by which the Lips of Wounds are joined 
and held together, Celſus, Lib. 5. Cap. 26. which Operation 
is called Anc feria ſinus, Ayulneiac ſabs, according to Galen, See 
FiBUuLA, and SUTURA. 

ANCUBITUS, an old Term, which was meant that 
Affection of the Eyes, in which they ſeem'd to contain Sand, or 
ſmall Pebbles, It was alfo called Petrification by TFohannes 
Anxglicus. Caftellus. 

ANCUNULENTAX. Women are ſo called in the Time 
of their Menſtruation, as contracting Inguina mentum ¶ Pollu- 
tion]. 9 From the Greek Kivis, comes the Latin 
Canum, from whence are derived Cunire and Inquinare. 

| Ancunulenta is compounded of Am for 'Ajpi, and Cunio quaſi 
Korte, Inguino, to pollute. 
ANCUS. „A Name for ſuch as have an Arm bent crooked, 
& ſo that they cannot extend it.” Feſtus, From Aſcor, an 
Elbow, according to Servivs. ** Ancus, mancus, Ade, 
Nees. Vet. Ghſſarium. Varro takes it for a Sabine Word, 
but it is certainly derived from the Greet Ay#4, which ſignifies 
the Bending of the Arm. The Greeks alſo uſe Tamayrxey, 
[Galiancon] for Ancus. See Anct1, . Baxter's Glaſſarium. 

ANCYLE, and ANCYLOSIS, from Ay, crooked. 
A Diſtortion, a Fixation (Y? of the Joints, cauſed by a 
Settlement of the Humours, or a Diſtention of the Nerves. 
P. Æginct. Lib. 4. Cap. 55. Afuarius, Meth. Med. Lib. 4. 
Cap. 16. | 

n this Caſe, Remedies of a mollifying and relaxing Nature 
are required; in general, ſuch as are appropriated to Scirrhoſi- 
ties, or rather, to Reſolutions of the * Particular Medi- 
dicines are, a Perfuſion of Water and Oil, in which have been 
boiled Lindſeed, Fœnugreek, Marſh-mallow, Bay, and Root 
of Wild Cucumber, and Sycaenian Oil. After Perfuſion, pro- 
per Applications may be made of ſome of the more ſimple 
Acopa, for Inſtance, that prepared of the black Poplar, and 
another of Fir, or the Bromion, Ariftophaneum, Azanite, 
Lyſibonium, or Jurium. Proper Plaiſters are that of Amythaon, 
the Auicetum, and the following, which is excellent: 


Take of Bdellium, Fat of a Calf, Gum Ammoniac, [llyrian 
Orris, each fixteen Drams ; of Opopanax, Galbanum, 
Roſemary-ſceds, Styrax, Frankincenſe, each eight Drams ; 
Grains of Pepper, one hundred and ſixty ; Wax, half a 
Pound; Refin of Turpentine, half a Pound; Dregs of 
Oil of Orris, a ſufficient Quantity; Wine, a fufficient 
Quantity; beat them up together, 


This alſo makes a good Acopon, moiſtened with 
Irinum, Cyprinum, or Laurinum. Of a middle Nature, be- 
_ 2 and Plaiſters, is the compound Pharmacon 
ernd. | 
? | Your Acopa muſt be uſed by long and gentle Affriction, to- 
| with Endeavours to bend and ſtretch the affected Joint. 
aulus Agineta, ibid. 
The Malagma of Euthycleus for the Joints, for all Sorts of 
Pain, and Der the Bladder, and for Contractions of the 
Joints, after they have been newly cicatrized, (which the 


© " 


| Greeks call «yxJaw) conſiſts of 


Soot of Frankincenſe, Rozin, half a of a Piat; 
Galbanum without the Branches, an Ounce and an half; 
Bum Ammoniac, Bdellium, of each one Dram two 
. —— and un half; of Wax, one Dram thirty-three 
© Grains, 2 ** 
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Another Malagma is thus prepared: * e 


Take of Orris, Gum Ammoniac, Galbanum, Nitre; of 
each one Ounce fix Drams thirty-five Grains; Liquid 
Rozin, fix Drams fifteen Grains; of Wax, two Ounces 
two Scruples. Celfzs, Lib. 5. Cap. 18. 


I don't well underſtand what Celſus means by Puligo Thuris, 
unleſs the Soot ariſing from Frankincenſe, when burnt in 
Temples as Incenſe. | 5 

hen a ſoint, or Articulation of the Bones, grows iff, . 
and the peccant Matter there ſettles and hardens, which Dif. 
order the Greeks call Ancylofs, if it proceeds from an Effufion 
and Concretion of the Juices of ſome broken Bone, the Cure, 
in ſuch a Caſe, will be very difficult. But if this Stiffneſs be 
the Conſequence of too long a Reſt, or the Inſpiſſation of the 
Humour which lubricates the Joint, it may not be altogether 
unſeaſonable to py the Part affected with emollient Foment- 
ations, and Bathings often repeated, eſpecially the natural 
Baths ; to be often rubbing it throughly with Oils, Fats of 
Animals, or mollifying Ointments, and with your Hands to 
move and infle& it this way and that way, till its former Flexi 
"== perfectly reſtored. Heiſter. 4 

following Caſe is related by Mr. Malort in the Memoirs 
of the Academy of Sciences for 1728. 

A young Man, three-and-twenty Years of Age, had, for 
more than a Year paſt, his Leg quite bent backwards, with- 
out being able, in all that time, to extend it in the leaſt. He 
felt great Pains in his Knees, which were more acute at fome 
Seaſons than at others, bu: ſometimes were ſo violent, that 
when he was in Bed, he could not bear the Weight of the Bed- 
clothes on his Knee, inſomuch that, during four Months, he 
was obliged to ſu them with a Hoop, to prevent their 
touching him. ugh theſe Pains were much leſs trouble- 
ſome at certain Seaſons, they were always felt, if any Preſſure 
was made on the affected Part, and rendered him incapable of 
uſing a wooden Leg, which, through the Compreſſion whict 
his Knee muſt have ſuffered by reſting on it, would not haye 
failed to render his Pains more acute. 

He was no leſs incapable of walking by the Help of two 
Crutches; for whenever he attempted it, the Weight of his 
_ made him endure inſupportable Miſery in his Ham. He 
had tried to free himſelf from this Inconvenience, and from 
the wy of keeping his Bed, by the Help of a Swathe ; 
but as this Expedient did not ſecure that Part ſufficiently im- 
moveable, it did not eaſe him in the leaſt of his + owe 

The Surgeons in the Country, who paſſed for Men of Skill, 
being perſuaded that it was an Ancyloſis, in which the 
and Thigh were oflify'd ther, had for a long time uſt 
ſeveral Sorts of Remedies in vain, till at laſt, after ſeveral 
Conſultations held upon the Affair, they concluded, that no 
other Method was to be taken but Amputation of the Thigh. 

Some Perfons of Conſideration, who commiſerated the Pa- 
tient's Caſe, prevailed with him to tet himſelf be brought to 
Paris, in Hopes that he might there find ſuch Relief as would 
ſave him from coming to that Extremity. | 

Being arrived there in the Month of September laſt, he con- 
ſulted the moſt experienced Surgeons in thoſe Sorts of Maladies. 
They were of Opinion, there was no other Remedy for him 
but cutting off his Thigh. | 

He was ſo diſheartened at the ſad Condition to which he was 
reduced, and ſometimes felt ſuch exquiſite Pains, that at laſt 
he made his Choice, and determined to undergo the Operation. 
As the Succeſs was doubtful, and he muſt run a Hazard of his 
Life, the Surgeons, by a wife Precaution, had given Notice to 
the Vicar of the Pariſh, that he might adminifter to him the 
Sacraments ; and becauſe I had an rtunity to viſit the Pa- 
tient, they made me with the Reſolution they had 
taken to perform the Operation, as a thing liable to- no Ob- 
jections, with an Intent only, that I ſhould prepare him for it 

Purgations, and other Medicines, as I thought proper. 

Thinking myſelf obliged to examine into the Diſorder which 
gave Occalion for the tation of this Thigh, I had the 
affected Part uncovered, and found, that of the two inferior 
Condyles of the Os Femoris, that on the Inſide was a little 
thicker than it ES be, as well as the Inſide of the ſuperior 
Extremity of the Tibia. This Thickneſs was not pai ful, not 
even when it was preſſed ; and the Pain which the Patient felt 
at his Knee, was directly at the Place of the Ligament which 
faſtens the Patella to the Tibia. I obſerved no Tumour in the 
Fleſh ; on the contrary, the Leg was conſiderably waſted. © 

Tho' the Exceſs in Bignefs, which T had obſerved in that 
Knee, did not appear to me of Bulk fufficient to be the Cauſe 
why the Patient could not in the leaſt extend his Leg, yet if 
we may judge from what uſually happens, it might proceed 
from ſome diſorderly Situation of the Heads of the Bones, in 

ence of which 


might have been folder'd —_— 
by a Liquor, diffuſing itſelf at the Joint, and by its Inſpiſſation 


conglutinating them in ſuch a manner as of two Picces to 
but one; a Di but too common, and the Cauſe why 
e 
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none of the ſolder d Bones thus united can any longer ſtir with 
its ptoper Motion, nor con tly play in their Articulations. 
But as I had made no ſuch ation on the Knee of this 


Patient, whatever Efforts he made to ftretch out his Leg, I 
was willing to be aſſured, whether any ſuch Cauſe in 
the preſent Caſe. | 
For this End I endeavour'd to extend the bended Leg, b 
— an Effort to pull it out ftrait with my Night- 
while I kept down his Thigh with my Left. I obſerved, that 
the Leg berided, tho” indeed it was not without Difficulty on 
my Part, and Pain to the Patient. Wherefore I made no 
eater Efforts to extend it more, as well becauſe I was per- 
aded, by the Reſiſtance which I found, that I ſhould hard! 
accompliſh my Deſign, as becauſe I was unwilling to increa 
his Pains, and render them inſupportable. However, ſince the 
return'd to its former State of Flexion, as ſoon as it was 
left at Liberty, and I believed it was of Importance to be 
aſſured, whether the had this Motion in common with the 
Thigh, I repeated at ſeveral times my Efforts to extend it, 
and always with the ſame Succeſs. 
I was then perſuaded, that the Bones were not ſoldered to- 
gether ; for in that Caſe not only the Limb has no more Play in 
its Articulation by its proper Organs, but it is alſo impoſſible 
to procure it by any outward Afeiſtance, either in extending it 
when it is bent, or bending it when it is extended, unleſs the 
Bones ſhould unfolder, or break, neither of which, I was ſure, 
had happen'd by the Efforts I had made, 
I 'was obliged then to ſearch ſomewhere elſe for the Cauſe 
which held the Leg in this Poſture of Inflection, and quite diſ- 
abled the Patient from extending it. | 
IL examin'd the Tendons of the Muſculi Flexores, and found 
they were extremely tenſe, and drawn back towards their Ori- 
gin. I was ſatisfy'd there needed no more to hold the Leg in 
this inflected Situation, and t I had diſcover'd the Cauſe. 
But in order to be better aſſured, if it were poſſible, I queſtion'd 
the Patient about the Manner in which this Diſorder happen'd 
to him, in Hopes to procure ſome Light from thence. 

He told me, that in _— 1726. he had a 
Fever, which laſted forty-five Days, the fifteen or ſixteen 
of which he had hin under a Delirium ; that during all that 
Time, he ſtruggled, and would have come out of his Bed, fo 
that were forced to tie him in it; that he had found 
means to untie himſelf, and to throw himſelf out of Bed upon 
the Floor; that he had been blooded ſeven times, four times 
in the Arm, and thrice in the Foot; that he knew all this to 
be true, becauſe his Companions had related it to him, when 
be was come to himſelf ; that then he 2 bis Right Leg 
was quite bent, ſince which Time he could by no means 
ſtretch it out, whereas before it had always been as the other; 
that he had never felt any Pain in his Knee, nor felt any thing 
extraordinary, tilithis Time. 

This Account did the Patient give me of the Condition he 
was in when this Diſorder of his Knee ſeiz d him; and I be- 
lieved, that I had Reaſon to conclude, that the Illneſs, of which 
he gave the Particulars, was a continued Fever, attended with 
a Delirium; and as ſuch a Symptom is accompany'd with con- 
vulfive Motions, of which it. is uſually the Cauſe, I judged 
from this Relation, that the Tenſion which I obſerved in the 
Flexores Muſcali of the Leg, might well be the Conſequence 
of a Convulſion of ' thoſe Muſcles, at the Time when the Pa- 
tient was under the Delirium; in Conſequence of which they 
might continue thus ſhrunk back by means of ſome Matter, 
which was capable, by ſwelling them, of keeping them in this 
contracted Condition, and was of a Nature not fitted to diſ- 
perſe, either of itfelf, or by the Remedies hitherto uſed. 

- Whether this Reaſoning be juſt or not, which I propoſe 
only as a Conjecture concerning the Origin of a Diſcaſe, of 
which I never ſaw the Beginning, I was perſuaded by the Pa- 
tient's own Aecount, by what I obſerved of 


his Ae 
Condition, that the Reaſon why his Leg was thus i "hy 


and incapable of being extended, 'was becauſe the Flexor 
Muſcles were ſhrunk back and ſhortened. 
Far from conſidering the Diſorder as incurable, on the con- 
trary, I believed it was very . — be cured, Wherefore I 
oppoſed the Amputation of the and ſet myſelf to think 
of ſome Remedies; by which I might cure the Patient, and at 
the ſame time preſerve his Limbs intire. 
In purſuance of the Notion which I had formed of the Diſ- 
order, I propoſed to myſelf the mollifying and — of the 
rex: of er * which by their 1 — the 
bent, that I might give them that whi 

wanted, in order to A oh and ſtretch themſelves out at 
Length: 1 propoſed to myſelf alſo the Diſſolution and Diſcuſ- 
fion.of the Matter which might be 5 85 in their Interſtices, 
and, by keeping them ſwelled, hinder'd their ing or 
Enes | N 

I thought I ſhould endeayout to anſwer theſe two Indica- 
tions at once, and that I might ſucceed, by putting the Patient 
in an aromatic Bath of hot Water, hic 


molt proper Means for penetrating to the very Muſcles, which 


to me the 


* 


— ; 3 * 

AN E 
were ſhrunk backwards, and to produce e the Effefs whith * 
had in View, as well on account of its Heat and Fluidity, as 
of the volatile Parts with which it would be'impregnated. © &. 


Remedies, which I gave the Pagen, 1 


After fome 

order'd a Bath of this Kind. He went into it twice a Day, 
and ſtay'd there an Hour, or an Hour and an half, each time 
(Obſerve it was a whole Bath, which, ating equally upon 
the whole Maſs of Blood, was much more efficacious than a 
Semicupium). At the — Ir the Patient's Leg 

to extend itſelf, and continued ſo to do in ſuch a manner, that 


the eighth Time, when he out, he fet his Foot to the 
Ground, and was in a Condition to walk with two Crutches. 

From that time the Pain of his Knee went off, and he never 
felt it fince. After bathing ſeven Days, that is, fourteen 
times, I ordered him Reſt, and even during that Reſt his Leg 
extended itſelf more and more, and at equally with the 
other, ſo that he had no Need of Crutches, but was obliged to 
uſe a Stick in walking, becauſe he had ſtill a Pain in his 
when he ſtretched it out. When he walked, he felt a Pain in 
the upper Part of his Foot, which I imputed to the Inaction 
in which he had been for a long time, by which ſome of the 
mare tad nes s Dryvet, Br 0.00 ſs, which put them 
out of a Condition of readily complying with the different Mo- 
tions neceſſary for walking. | 

To remove theſe 2 I ordered Embrocations under 
the Ham, and upon oot, with Oils of Earth-worms, 

St. John's-wort, mixed in equal Parts. By the Uſe of thek 
Remedies for ten or twelve Days, the Motion of his Foot be- 
came leſs painful, and that of his Lay more free, 

Mean while, as there ſtill remained ſome little Stiffneſs in 
the Tendons of the Muſculi Flexores of the Leg, I judg'd it 
proper for the Patient to repeat his Bathing, after purging hi 

At the End of four Days finding him fatigued, I made 
him intermit it; and in ſhort, after a Reſt of den Days, I 
made him repeat it for fix Days, twice every Day, He 
bore it a Apo and was perfectly cured ; fo that from that 
Time he has felt no Pain in his Knee nor Foot, except ſome- 
times after he has walked a great deal. He ſtretches and bends 
his Right Leg as eaſily as his Left, he walks and runs without 
Cane or Stick; in ſhort, ſince he has been cured, he has em- 
ploy'd himſelf in clearing a Garden, tho" he is able to live 
without it, and ſpent his Time in carrying Earth and Stones, 
and doing other Works of that Nature, without feeling any 
Inconvenience. 

However, tho* his Right Leg has recovered much of its Fleſh, 
it has not yet attain'd to the Bigneſs of the Left; and his Knee 
always appears a little bigger than the other. This proves, 
that it was not this Exceſs in Bigneſs that held his Leg thus 
bent, and hinder'd its Extenſion. 

The Leanneſs of this Leg might be imputed to the Al 
that its Flexion, which laſted above a Year, produted in the 
Tubular Veſſels 1 for the Conveyance of nutritive 
Juices to that Part. e Tubes, inſtead of ſtrait, as they 
commonly are, becoming yery much bent, and by that means 
incapable of receiving, and conſequently of ſupplying the Leg 
with a ſufficient Quantity of thoſe Juices, which occaſion'd its 
Leanneſs, grew narrow and ftreighten'd ; whetefore, though at 
preſent they have their firſt Direction, the Leg has not bn 
able to recover its former good Plight, becauſe they have not 
as — reſumed their natural Diameter. 

ith reſpect to the Bigneſs which remains on the Inſide of 
the Thigh, I don't think, that we ought to regard it as an 
Exoſtoſis of a bad Kind, that is, which was produced by a De- 
38 of the nutritive Juices, which had altered the Sub- 

ce of the Bones; becauſe they a 
State, and the Bigneſs there obſerved is without Pain, Softneſs, 
Redneſs, or Swelling of the Skin, and does not incommode the 
Movement of the Articulation, which is a Symptom, that, for 
r 
ou to pu to a 

Quantity of nutritious Juices with which that Phve was f 
ply'd, whether owing to ſome natural Diſpoſition, as we = 
in thoſe Perſons who have naturally one Part bigger than an- 
other, or to ſome Blow or Fall; or, laſtly, to the bendi 
Poſture in which that Leg continued for ſo long a time, hi 
State of Flexion, having been capable of making way for the 
Leanneſs of the Parts, might alſo be the Occaſion of this 
Exceſs in Bigneſs of the bony Parts. Theſe two Effects, tho 
contrary, may proceed from the ſame Cauſe ; of which we ſee 
an Example in the Rickets, where the Heads of the Bones in- 
creaſe conſiderably, while the fleſhy Parts fall to Decay. But 
that we might give a Reaſon adapted to the SubjeR, let us ſup- 

e, that the Blood not having been e 

a Quantity as uſual, in the Arteries which ſupply the 
Leg, becauſe of their extreme Curvature, as 1 faid ja now 
was obliged to ſtop at the Knee, in Conf 
Extremities of the Os Femoris and the Tibia having reccived a 

ater Abundance of Lymph, the fame afforded a greater 
2 of nutritious Juice to thoſe Parts of them which were 


— 
- 


him 


pear to be in their natural 


of which tds 


/ 


It may be ſaid, perhaps, that tho' there be no Room to 
doubt, that the Contraction of the Muſculi Flexores of the 


Patient's Right Leg was the real Cauſe that held it thus bent, 
it is ſtill uncertain whether that Contraction was the Conſe- 


quence of a Convulſion of thoſe Muſcles, or of a Reſolution of 


the Extenſores of the ſame Part ; that this laſt Diſorder might 
equally make way for the Muſculi Flexores of that Leg to 

nd it, and to keep it in that State of Flexion, as long as it 
ſubliſted ; and that in this Caſe it might alſo have been cured 
by the Remedy which was uſed ; and upon theſe Accounts, 
the Diſeaſe which I attribute to one Cauſe, might perhaps be 
imputed to another quite oppoſite. 

4 that tis true a Member may as well be bent in 
Conſequence of a Reſolution of the Muſcles which ferve to ex- 
tend it, as by a Convulſion of thoſe which are appointed to 
bend it; that whether their own Force increaſes, or that of 
their Antagoniſts diminiſhes, they equally exert themſelves be- 

ond their juſt Bounds, and muſt by Conſequence keep the 

art bent, or infleted : But beſides that we ſeldom or ever 
ſee a Delirium conſequent upon a continual Fever attended 
with a Reſolution, inſtead of which a Convulſion is the ordinary 
Symptom; I have obſerved this Difference betwixt a Member 
bent in Conſequence of a Reſolution of its Muſculi Extenſores, 
and a Member bent by a Convulſion of its Muſculi Flexores ; 
that in the firſt Caſe, a Force _ to that of the Muſculi Ex- 
tenſores might perfectly extend the bended Part; that but a 
ſmall Reſiſtance is to be perceived from the Muſculi Flexores, 
and that the Patient cannot in the leaſt ſuffer from that Exten- 
fion ; but that, inſtead thereof, in the ſecond Caſe, the greateſt 
Force cannot altogether extend the bended Part, and that there 
is an invincible Reſiſtance to be perceived on the Part of the 
Muſculi Extenſores, inſomuch that a Man would run the Riſk 
of breaking or tearing them aſunder, if he ſhould endeavour 
with all his Force to extend them to their full Length; and in 
ſuch a Caſe, the leaſt Extenſion would put the Patient to great 
Pain. 

Thus it happened exactly in the preſent Caſe : With all the 
Efforts which Fas to ſtretch out the bended Leg, I came 
very ſhort of extending it to the utmoſt, finding too much Re- 
ſiſtance. Tis true, the Pains which the Patient felt on this 
Occaſion, prevented me from uſing greater Force ; and I have 
been told, that a Surgeon of an Hoſpital in that Country, hav- 
ing try'd to extend this Leg to its full Length by Strength, had 
employ'd two or three Men for that Purpoſe, and was not able 
to accompliſh his Deſign, the Man having fallen into a Swoon, 
which laſted half a Quarter of an Hour. 

Theſe are the Reaſons why I judged, that the Contraction of 
the Muſculi Flexores of the Patient's Leg was not the Conſe- 
quence of a Reſolution of the Muſculi Extenſores. 

The Reſult of this Obſervation is, that we ought not always 
to look upon thoſe Symptoms as the Cauſes of a Diſeaſe, 
which, though they are often ſo, might yet, for all that, be 
ſumetimes the Conſequences of it; and that in Diſtempers, 
even thoſe belonging to Surgery, we are not always to rely on 
thoſe Signs which are the moſt uſual, and which appear the 
moſt natural, if poſhbly they may deceive us. Of this Nature 
was the Bigneſs of this Patient's . the Pain which he felt, 
the Abſence or Failure of a Tumour in the ſoft and fleſhy Parts, 
the Impoſſibility ke lay under of extending his Leg in the leaſt. 
All this ſeem'd to indicate, and commonly ſhews, a Fault in 
the Bones, which gives Riſe to all theſe Symptoms; but which 
were, for all that, the Effects of another Cauſe. | 
The Paſſion which ſome Surgeons in the Country have for 
Operations, makes them take all Opportunities of cutting off a 
Limb. Such may learn from the preceding Caſe, that it is 
never to be done raſhly. Reaſon and Humanity ſhould alſo in- 
form them, that there is more Reputation and Satisfaction to 
be acquired by ſaving one, than amputating a thouſand. 

When an Ancyloſis is perfectly form'd, that is, when the 
Bones are oſſify d together, it appears by the Nature of the 
Diſtemper, that the Caſe is incurable, But when the Stiffneſs 
is only cauſed by Humours inſpiſſated in the Articulation, the 
Methods ſpecify'd in the preceding Hiſtory, and the two fol- 
lowing Caſes from Le Dran, ſeem to. promiſe fair for a Cure, 
if duly perſiſted in. 

Hot Pumping is a Remedy very little uſed ; whether it be for 
want of knowing its Advantages, or from the Difficulty of per- 
forming it properly, which has often rendered it unſucceſsful. 
It is very beneficial, however, in many Caſes, and eſpeciall 
in Anchyloſes, before they arrive to a perfect Hardneſs. A 
Series of Time is required 15 it can produce any conſider- 
able Effect, and it muſt be often ted, when it begins to 
operate, e frequently proved E © for want of be- 
ing long enough continued. 

In the Month of January 1725, a Man aged twenty - one 
Years felt an acu'e Pain in his Left Groin, which ſubſiſted in 
the ſame Place during the Space of a Fortnight, and then 
removed its Situation, It varied often, affecting the Thigh one 
tiine, and the Rotula another, and then returned to its firit 

Point again. After he was bled and purged, they bathed the 


Part with Layender-water for above three Weeks. The Patient 
finding no Relief, but on the contrary, that his Leg and Thigh 
were emaciated, he declined the Uſe of it, and put himſelf un- 
der the Hands of ſeveral Empirics for near three Months, who 
robbed him of his Money, without doing any Service. Theſe 
Gentlemen (according to themſelves) have infallible Noſtrums ; 
but if they are ſo, it conſiſts in draining the Patients Purſes, 
who place a Confidence in them. The laſt Remedy he uſed 
was dry Baths, ſuch as are performed with Spirit of Wine ; 
which being attended with * ſame Succeſs as the former, he 
applied himſelf to me. 9902 1 

hen I firſt ſaw him, he could not move his Thigh with- 
dut violent Pains, nor ſuffer the leaſt Violence to be uſed in 
moving it ; the ſuperior Part, to the Spine of the Ilion, was fo 
prodigiouſly ſwelled, as to be twice its ordinary Magnitude, It 
was exceedingly diſtended, and as hard as a Stone; the Pain 
was very deep, but not augmented when the Tumour was 
handled. 

What increaſed the Bulk of the Thigh to that Extent in its 
ſuperior Part, was, probably, a large Quancir of Lympha in- 
ſpiſſated and filtrated in the Interſtices of the Muſcles ; perhaps 

ſo the Capſula, embracing the Articulation, was filled 
with Sinovia, as well as the Cavitas Cotyloides. The Projec- 
tion of the Trocanter Major externally afforded ſome Reaſon 
to believe, that the Thigh was luxated (This Sort of Lu- 
xation is often ſeen from an internal Cauſe, hereby the Head 
of the Femur is gradually thruſt out of its Cavity). The in- 
ternal Part of the Thigh was emaciated to ſuch a Degree, that 
the Bone ſeemed to be covered only by the Skin, and might be 
embraced with one Hand. The was emaciated alſo, 

Seeing the Inutility of all the Remedies hitherto employ'd, I 
adviſed the Patient to go to Bourbon to try the Hot Pump, 
which he had not yet attempted. He told me the Impoſſibility 
there was of undertaking that Journey, both becauſe his Cir- 
cumſtances could not afford it, neither would the Exceſs of 
his Pains ſuffer him to be moved. This gave me a Thought 
of erecting a Pump at my own Houſe, which might, in ſome 
meaſure, anſwer the Ut of the Hot Mineral Waters, and 
ſupply the want of them. 

The Place being prepared with all neceſſary Conveniencies, 
I put the Patient into La Chariti, from whence I could re- 
move = wy _, 3 my 7 I ordered him to be twice 
bled an ed, and the 12th of Aug, began to um n 
him for 4 64. of an Hour ; far ee it was kniſhed, be 
went to bed, where the whole Part affected was covered with 
Bladders, half filled with hot Water, to a ſupportable Degree. 
Theſe L ladders were often renewed in the Space of two Hours, 
and when they were removed, the Part was ſuffered to perſpire 
another Hour, covered only with warm Linen. Then the 
Patient was brought back to La Chariti, where the Bladders 
were again renewed in the Evening. | 

When he had been pumped a few times, he to lean 
upon his Leg with leſs Pain, but always by the Aſſiſtance of 

rutches, and without any Motion in the Articulation. 

The Part affected ſweated conſiderably at each Pumping 
and appeared much ſofter after it. The Patient had not uſed 
this Method above a dozen times, but the Swelling on the ſupe- 
rior Part of the Thigh began viſibly to diminiſh, Then I or- 
dered the Motion of the Articulation to be gently forced, not- 
withſtanding the Pain, tho*' by Degrees, and a little at a time 
moreover, I purged him twice. Theſe Precautions, united 
with the Pumping, diſſolved the Sinovia, ſo that the Patient 
could move his Thigh a little without any Aſſiſtance. In pro- 
portion as the Tumour diminiſhed, the Leg and Thigh grew 
more fleſhy ; in ſhort, within the Space of four Months, during 
which he was pumped between forty and fifty times, ſuffering 
him now-and-then to repoſe a Day or two, the Diſtemper ſo 
far yielded, that the Patient was able to walk very faſt by the 
Help of a Cane only, feeling no more Pain, _ having this 
Leg and Thigh anſwerable to the other. 

In the Year 1728. a Gentleman, * King, had 
an inſpiſſated Sinovia upon his Right Foot, Which not only poſ- 
ſeſſed the Articulation, but ſpread over the whole Foot, ſo that 
the Anchyloſis was almoſt formed. 5 

As he was ready to depart for Bourbon, to drink the Waters, 
by the Advice of Mr. de ia K they mentioned the Pump 
I had erected at my own Houſe; and having vie w'd it, the Pa- 
tient was ſſeſs'd in favour of the Efes it might produce, 
and deferr'd his Journey for ſeveral Days to experience it. 

Twelve Pumpings, with the ſame Precautions obſerved in 
the preceding Caſe, ſo far cured him, that he laid the Thoughts 
of his Journey aſide, and has felt nothing ſince. . EG 
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We ought not to be ſurpriſed at the ſudden Effect of Pumping, 
properly managed; three things act at the ſame time upon 
the ſtagnated and infpiſſated Fluids KT" 2 

Firſt, The falling of a Column of Water, of an Inch Diameter, 
from ſeven or eight Feet high, abrades and comminutes the 
inſpiſſated Juices, by its Force and Compreſſion. | 


Secondly.” 


Call'd an 


ANC 


buatly. Themes of Gn War may dentribute 05 jrodune 
this , if the active Particles contained in it can be immit- 
- er amine, em eng ge rae 
- thi can ſooner make it penetrate, itate 
: Fall of a Column of Water upon it ? 1 

Thirdly, The Heat of the Water, which inſinuates itſelf into 
| the Part afobied, nnd warms ito the very Boarem, afifis 
and accelerates the ve Motion of all the Fluids ; per- 
I jon of ſuch as have not entirely 
| it, and communicates a Motion to thoſe that are ſtag- 


From hence it follows, that one Part of the Fluid 
_  tranſpires externally, whilſt another takes the e of the 

Circulation ; and thus the Part is ually diſen . It 
is true, indeed, that every Patient not receive the ſame 


Relief; but if the Diſtemper begins to give way after a few 
the Number is not to be — a | 


Pumpings, Several Per- 
. ſons who have reap'd no Benefit from the Pumps at Bourbon, 


ak GR. lament of cher Oblacie eppoting 2 
it © y i i 
Cure. So far Le Dran. Ny 

I muſt not diſmiſs this Article without obſerving, that 

- Ancyle, or Ancyloſis, are uſually taken for a Union of 

Bones at the Joint in general; yet Ancyle, or Anc — 

ly imports a Stiffneſs of the Joint, when the Part is fix d 
— bended Poſition; whereas when it is ſtrait, the Diſorder 
is call'd Orthocolon, 3p9ixwar. . 
ANCYLIDOTON, v,. The Wort is uſed by 


Hippocrates, and ifes, according to Galen's Interpretation 
dy xianm to la, * that have a Handle. N 
ANCYLOBLEPHARON, from «x#aS-, bent, and gut- 


een, an Eye- lid. A Diſeaſe of the Eye, which cloſes up the 


Eye-lids. | 

Sometimes there i . Coalition of the rler g that the 
Eye cannot be opened; and, what is an uſual Acceſſory to the 
Diſeaſe, a Coheſion of the Eye-lids with the White of the 
Eye, which is owing to Careleſſneſs in the Cure of an Ulcer 
2 
and t to be ſeparated will, i 
2 Gyeeks call both Affections «&yxvarBaigagyr. 

When there is only a Coheſion of the Eye-lids, they ma 
be eaſily ſeparated, tho' ſometimes to no Purpoſe, for they will 
unite afreſh ; however, we ought to try, becauſe it often ſuc- 
ceeds, Introduce therefore the Specillum, with the blunt Side 
towards the Eye; and with it ſeparate the Eye-lids ; after which 
But when there is an Adheſion of the Eye-lid to the very 
White of the Eye, Heraclides the Tarentine adviſes cutting at 
the inferior Part of the Adheſion, the —— of the Knife 
being turn'd upwards ; but with great T that we may 
avoid cutting off any thing from the Eye or Eye-lid ; but, if 
neceſſary, let it be rather from the Eye- lid. After this, the 
Eye muſt be anointed with Medicines to cure Aſperities, 
and the Eye lid muſt be turn d up every Day, not only that the 
Medicine may have Acceſs to the Uleer, but alſo that it may 
not again adhere ; and the Patient himſelf muſt be charg'd to 
raiſe it often with his two Fingers: I don't remember, that ever 
any one; by this Method, recover'd ; and Meges, in his Wri- 
tings, owns; that he had try'd many things, but never once ſuc- 
ceeded 1 Eye: lid always ſtuck to the Eye afreſh. 

53 71 7 
A upper Eyed Kaan grows to the lower, ſometimes 
to the Tunika Adnata; and ſometimes to the Cornea. This 
Diſeaſe is an Impediment to the Function of the Eye. ; 
In this Caſe the Coalition muſt be diſſolved, either by paſſ- 
ing a Probe under, the whole Eye-lid, or by firſt diſtending it 
with a Hooks and then uſing the Þ tomus ; taking care 
not to wound the Cornea, leſt it occaſion a Falling out 

After the Section, and Infuſiotis into the Eye, the Eye-lids 
are kept aſunder by the Interpoſition of Lint, left ſhould 


* then we apply Wool moiſten'd with an 
6 


LSR]; and, after.the third Day, carry on the Cure 


attenuating and cicatrizing Collyriums. P. AX&ginet. Lib. 
51 7 | 
there is a Coalition of the Eye · lids, either with one 
another, or with the Eye itſelf, whatever be the Cauſe, it is 
Ancyloblepharon ; and is eaſily diſtinguiſh'd from _that 
Diſtemper of the Eyes, when, by Intervention of ſome 
utinous Matter, as it often 1 and an 
Ophthalmy, cohere or are ether for a Time oi 
without a true ition. 3 yo 
Sometimes the Eye-lids unite ſo c 
by no means be open'd (ſee Tab. 36. Fig. 23. A. A.); and 
. ſometimes one, ſometimes both Eyes r under this Diſor- 
der; ſometimes the Eye-lids cohere with the Eye, either 
by the White of Eye, or the Cornea Tunica, in a cloſer ot 


looſer manner, ing to the Number of Fibres between 
which there is a Coalition. Aﬀections of this Kind uſually hap- 


_ Vol. I. 


, 


e return'd unrelieyed, for want of uſing 


, that the Eye can 


ANG. 

whehever the Eyes, or Eye-lids, have been Jur'd by the 
— 1 op or ſome violent 12 „ or 1 ion 
ally with Gun-powder 3 or, in ſhort, by any other Exul- 
ceration whatſoever. *Tis alſo no unuſual thing for Infants to 


be born with this Defect, or for adult Perſons to contract the 


—_— F 
Fleſh in ei us, wv together, of which 
I have ſeen an Example. en 


Tho? this be, for the moſt part, a dubious and dan 
3 is never more fo, than when there i» « Colaon 
of the Eye-lids with the Cornea ; for, in this Caſe, the Patient 
is ſeldom or never cur d without the total Loſs, or great Dimi- 
nution of Sight. But the Eye and Eye-lids are ſeparated with 
the greateſt Difficulty, when the Diſeaſe is cauſed by an Am- 
buſtion ; wherefore it is much the beſt way to be diligent in 
making Injections of moiſtening and mollifying Medicines into 
the Eyes, to preſerve them always moiſt and moveable, and to 
prevent the inflamed Parts from being glued t + But 
when there happens a Coalition of the Eye-lids from the Small- 
Pox, they uſually alſo grow to the Eye, and eſpecially to the 
Cornea, from which they cannot eaſily be ſeparated without 
very great Damage to the Eye; for, however cireumſpectly and 
nicely they are divided, there will always remain ſome Spots and 
Cicatrices in the Cornea Tunica, which are a great Impediment 
to Viſion, and are ſeldom or never removed, 

From the Premiſes we may infer, that the principal Part of 
the Cure conſiſts in ſeparating, by the Help of a — and ex- 
pert Hand, the conglutinated Parts. For this Purpoſe let the 

tient be placed in Bed, or in a Chair, in ſuch a Poſition as 
may be moſt convenient for - a full View of the Eye, and 
— the commodious Acceſs of the Surgeon, This done, the 
clo 


is, firſt of all, to examine whether the Eye-lids be quite 
ed up, or whether there be any ſmall Interſtice to be met 
with any-where between them which, if there be any, is com- 
monly found in the great Canthus, or Corner of the Eye neareſt 
to the Noſe. If there be a perſect Coalition of the Eye-lids, a 
ſmall Perforation is to be made in either Canthus, as ſhall be 
moſt convenient ; in performing which, the Hand 1s to be con- 

ducted with the greateſt Care and Nicety, fot fear of hurti 
the Eye, and eſpecially the Cornea. Into this Perforation is 
to be introduced one Arm of a fine Pair of &ciſſars, or a crooked 
ſmall Knife, arm'd with a Button at "Top; by the nice and even 
Management of which the Eye-lids are to be ſeparated from 
each other, If the Eye-lids are not perfectly united, there is 
no Neceſſity of making a new Perforation; but the Inſtruments 
before-mention'd are immediattly to be introduced, and the 
Eye-lids diſunited in manner aforeſaid, But if the Surgeon 
ſhould nat happen to be furniſh'd with this Inſtrument, or 
Knife arm'd with a Button, to prevent, however, the Eye from 
being touch'd or injur'd by the Sciſſars, or ſharp Lancet, it will 
be proper firſt to introduce a fine Probe with a Groove (ſee 
Tab. 36. Fig. 24.) ; and then, by another fine Inſtrument, ts 
a Pair of Selten, or Lancet uſed for Inciſion or Bleeding, with 

all imaginable Care to disjoin the Eye-lids from one another. 
This done, we are to inſpect very narrowly, and examine 
with the Probe, whether the Eye-lids adhere to the Eye: If 
this be the Caſe, we are to proceed with ſevering them; by cut- 
ing with the greateſt Caution; or, if they ſtick to the iy by 
y a — the ion is to be effected by a Kni 


_ arm'd with a Button, or a Lancet blunt at the Point. If there be 


a perfect Coalition of the Eye-lids with the Eye, or at leaſt with 
a great Part of it, this Operation by Section is uſually not only 
troubleſome, but extremely dangerous; for the Eye-lids can 
hardly be looſen d from the Cornea, without damaging both it 
and the Sight, as before obſeryed : But if the Coalition is only 
between the Eye-lids and the White of the Eye, their Diviſion 
is much eaſier to be accompliſh'd, without r of Blind- 
neſs ; for a Hurt done to the White of the Eye is of fo ſmall 
Moment, that I date maintain, that if an Abſciſſion from one 
or other of the Parts be unavoidable, it is better to cut off 
ſomething from that white Tunic, than from the inner Mem- 
brane of the Eye-lids ; becauſe by injuring this Membrane, the 
Dus of the Lachrymal Glands are at the ſame time very liable 
to be deſtroy'd, which would be of very bad Conſequence. | 
Hence appears the Neceflity of a ſkilful and well-exercis'd; as 
well as ſteady, Hand in this Operation, that the Eye may re- 
ceive no Damage. 

But in order 928 the ſeparated Eye · lids from a freſh 
Coheſion, which uſually happens, if not prevented by Art, there 
is no better way than to interpoſe between them a vety thin 8 
of the fineſt Leather, a Bit of Linen, or Gold-beater's Leaf, 
or Wax, or a thin Plate of Lead, in the Form of a Halſ- moon; 
or of an artificial Eye, and anointed with Oil of Almonds, ot 
ſome ſuch Oil ; or elſe put ſome Lint between them. And 
whatever is thus interpoſed, muſt there remain for ſome Days, 
or till the et of a new Coalition is over; or if any thing 
8 1 off, of is voluntarily taken off for ſome particu- 
lar Reaſon; it muſt immediately be replaced. If any Perſon, 
38 is ſometimes the Caſe; cannot bear to have any thing of this 
eee then, in order to „ 


- 
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ble, a new Coalition, e eee of Plantain- 
water, Tutty, and Sugar of „is to be often inſtilYd into 
the Eye; or a Powder prepar'd of Sugar, Pearls, and Crabs- 
es, from time to time ſprinkled on the Place. The Patients 
ſo are to be charg'd gently to rub and ſtroke their Eye-lids, 
and to lift them up with their Hands. In ſhort, the 
himſelf muſt, now-and-then, introduce a blunt Probe between 
the Eye and its Lids, for the more eaſy Prevention of a new: 
8 
hen by means of the 1 or an Inflammation of the 
Eyes, as it often happens, the Eye - lids ſtick together during 
Sleep, thro' the Intervention of ſome viſcid Humours, or pau 
tinous Matter, ſo that the Eye cannot be opened, nor the Pa- 
tient have the Uſe of Sight ; in this Caſe, the Eyes are never to 
be open'd by Force, but the Humours are ra to be molli- 
fy'd N or Inſtillation, or frequent waſhing the Parts with 
warm Milk, by the Uſe of which the Patients are uſually enabled, 
in a ſhort time, to open their Eyes, and to ſee again. Heiſſer. 
ANCYLOGLOSSUM, a Contraction of the Ligaments of 
the Tongue, hindering Speech. From «yxva@, crooked, and 
yaa, the Tongue. 
Some are Anc Þo joſſi | Crooked-tongued] from the Birth, 
others from a Diſeaſe. The former are ſuch as have the lower 
Membrane, which ſupport the "Tongue, form'd imperfect, or of 
too hard a Subſtance, by Nature; the latter are thoſe Who are 
affected with an Incurvation of the Tongue, occaſion'd by a pre- 
ceding Ulcer, and a hard Cicatrix left under the — theſe 
= with — on' which account they are call'd by the 
reel ei. The Ancylogloſſi by Nature are late before 
they come to their Speech; but after they have begun to ſpeak, 
they utter their Words without Impediment, and faſt enough, 
yet heſitate in pronouncing Words which are difficult of Pro- 
nunciation in other reſpects, as are thoſe which have R, L, or 
K, repeated once or oftener. Ancyloglofſi ought to be cured 
a by manual Operation, under the Hands of a Surgeon. 

o perform this in a convenient Manner, the Patient muſt 
ſeat himſelf, and raiſe his Tongue to the Palate ; then, if the 
Cauſe of the Incurvation lies in the Membranes themſelves, the 
Surgeon takes hold of them with his Hook, extends them, and 
cuts them off, taking care that he does not, at the ſame time, 
cut the ſubjacent Veins, But if a Cicatrix be the Cauſe of the 
Curvature, it is in like manner taken up with the Hook, ex- 
tended, and whatever is hard, and not of a Piece with the 
natural Fleſh, is cut off. After the Operation the Mouth is to 
be waſh'd with cold Water, or Poſca, and then the Wound is 
to be ſprinkled with Powder of Frankincenſe, and Lint muſt be 
apply*d to the Place, On the Days following the Sore is to be 
waſh'd with Hydromel, and anointed 'with Egyptian Oint- 
ment, and Lint is to be laid thereon, in order to keep the Sides 
of the Wound ſeparate, that the ſame may not be form'd again. 
Aetius, Tetr. 2. Serm. 4. Cap. 36. Paulus A gineta, Lib. 6. 
Cap. 29. | 

— Operation by which the Membrane under the Tongue, 
commonly call'd the Frenulum by Phyſicians, is divided or cut, 
is * untying the Tongue. This Operation is moſt generally 
oy orm'd upon Infants, and that with two different Intentions : 

irſt, in very tender Infants, when the fore Part of their 
Tongues, from the Moment of their Birth, is fo cloſely join'd 
to the ſubjacent Parts, by means of this Membrane, that 
cannot move their 'Tongues ſufficiently, or thruſt them ſo far 
out of their Mouths as to be able to ſuck. This Operation is 
alſo perform*d on Children ſomewhat farther advanced, when, 
by this Membranes being too ſtreight or ſhort, they cannot pro- 
nounce articulately at an Age when it might be expected of 
them, For both theſe Reatons, this Operation is abſolutely 
neceſſary; but it muſt be remember'd, that it is not to be per- 
ſorm'd promiſcuouſly, and at random, upon all new- born Chil- 
dren, as moſt Midwives, Women, and even ſome Men, idly 
imagine. We have Reaſon rather to aſſert, that it is ſcarce ne- 
ceflary in one of a thouſand Infants; for Experience has ſhewꝰd 
both myſelf and a great many more fkilful Phyficians, chat this 
Caſe occurs far lefs frequently than Hare- lips; for when u Child 
can thruſt its Tongue without its Lips, there is nothing amiſs 
about the Frenulum; and it will learn, in Proceſs of Time, 
both to ſuck and ſpeak, unleſs there be ſome other Deſect in 
the ay neceſſary for theſe Purpoſes. On the other hand, 
if the Infant can ſcarce move its Tongue, and cannot thruſt it 


beyond its Teeth or if, in ſome other reſpect, this Membrane 


ſhould fetter the Tongue, then a ſkilful Inciſion becomes very 
proper: But becauſe this Operation is not to be raſhly per- 
form'd, leſt, as has frequently been the Caſe, the moſt terrible 
Evils, and ſometimes Death itſelf, ſhould enſue, it will not be 
22 Gel to the ſafeſt and moſt accurate Method of per- 
| ing it. | ud 


The Point of the Tongue, then, ought to deu mess che- | 


vuated with the Left Ha uſing either a Linen Cloth, that 
it may not ſlip throꝰ the Fingers, fe Tab. 42. Fig. 1.) ot even 
with a ſmall Fork made for that Purpoſe he Tub. 42. Ng. 2. 
3. and Tab. 22. O. and P.); then as much of the Frenulum, as 
1 neceſſary for Speech and Sucking, is to be eut with blunt- 
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pointed Sci ſſars, (ſee Tab. 22. C.) or an Inciſion-knife, betwixt 
the VJenæ Ranine and the lower Salivary Ducts : But this is, to 
be done with 2 deal of Caution, left either the Salivary 
Ducts, the Vena Ranine, or the Nerves of the Tongue, ſhould 
happen to be cut at the ſame time ; for hen theſe are injur'd, 
terrible Conſequences enſue. Thus Dionis, in his Surgery, 
— mention of an Infant, who by an exceſſive Hæmorrhage, 
in conſequence of the Jenæ Ranine being cut, died very ſoon 
after the Operation. But if a Vein ſhould be unluckily cut, 
which may ve mo happen in a Frenulum that is too thick 
and ſhort, a Compreſs, ſoak'd in Vinegar, is to be held a little 
while under the Tongue, till the Blood ſtops ; but if, at the firſt 
Inciſion, the Tongue is not ſufficiently untied, a few Days, or 
even a few Weeks after, as Circumſtances ſhall require, the 
remaining Part of the Frenulum is very cautiouſly tobe cut with 
Sciſſars, or an Inciſion-knife : Then, after the Operation is 
over, the Finger dipp'd in Honey of Roſes, or Syrup of Violets, 
is very frequently to be rubb'd up and down under the Tongue, 
and the Wound is to be anointed with it, left the cut Fren 
ſhould again unite. | 
From what has been ſaid it appears, that Diſorders of this 
Nature are not only leſs frequent, but of more difficult and 
hazardous Cure, than is generally thought. Upon this Account, 
thoſe. Midwives are miſerably miſtaken, who, concluding with 
the ignorant Multitude, that no Infant is born without this De- 
fe, thruſt their whole Fingers into the Infant's Mouth, and 
with their Nails deſtroy the Frenulum ; for it muſt neceſſarily 
happen, that ſuch a raſh and fool-hardy Laceration, by their 
Nails, muſt bring an Inflammation of that Membrane, Convul- 
ſions, and often the Death of the little Patient: For this Rea- 
fon, Midwives and fooliſh Women are not only to be caution'd 
againſt ſuch Practices, but Hildanus is to be carefully conſulted ; 
for he (in Cent. 3. Obſ. 28.) hath ag accurately laid down 
not only the Nature and Cure of the Diſorder itſelf, but alſo 
the ſeveral bad Conſequences that poſſibly may, and generally 
do, enſue from performing this ion at an unſeaſonable 
Time, or in an uncautious Manner. But when the cutting this 
Frenulum is abſolutely neceflary, it may be done much more 
ſafely, and with much leſs Pam to the Patient, by the Sciſſars 
referr'd to, than by the long Nails of a ſimple old Woman, 


—_— ; | 
e is no Operation belonging to a Surgeon, which is com- 
monly eſteem'd of ſo flight ent as cutting the Ligament 
under the Tongue, the Care of which is commonly committed 
to Midwives, who uſe to brezt it off with their Fingers. Now 
this I cannot but 8 becauſe they very often lacerate 
and break the adjacent Parts, ſo as to occaſion a Pain and In- 
flammation, which hinder the Child from Sucking; whence he 
grows froward, lean, and weak. We ought therefore to act 
with Prudence in this tion, and not think too ſlightly of 
it, tho' it ſeems to be the leaſt in which we are concern'd : In 
the firſt Place, we ought to examine, whether the Ancy logloſ- 
ſus really wants the Operation ; for Children are often incapa- 
ble of uttering an jpeg Voice, _ fome 2 _ than 
the Ligament under Tongue, being not really 1 ongue- 
tied; and in ſuch Subjects al Sebtion would be dangerous, as will 
pear from the following Example: 8 a 
A Peaſant of my Neighbourhood, in the Village of Cor ſellis, 
named Petit Nux, in May 1608. brought his Son, two Years 
old, to my Houſe, to have his Tongue unty di for the Parents 
were throughly perſuaded, that if the Ligament was cut, the 
Tongue would perform its Office, and the Qhild would ſpeak 
in a ſhort time. But when the Mouth was open'd, and the 
Tongue, which was very thick, was raiſed, no nervous — 4 
ment appear d; therefore I ſent back the Parent with the Chil 
without doing any thing. A Month after came about a Cir- 
-cumforaneous Empiric, or Mountebank, who had the Child 
brought to him: He perſuaded his Parents, that his Tongue w 
'ty'd dy a very hard nervous Ligament; and had the Impudenas 
to affirm, that for a Sum of ready Money he could ea bring 
the Child to ſpeak in a ſhort time; Te receives the Maney, 
the Child is placed in a Woman's Lap, and the Impaſtor gaes 
to work z in which, as Inu told by Yame-who ſtood by, the 
| "the Tongue both before and on both Sides to a gr 
Depth from its Baſis. The r the Boy, 
who before could go upright, on that very Moment ſending 
forth a'moſt loud and bitter Cry, was ſeiad with a Convulſion, 
ſo that his Knees were drawn up towards his Grain, and ds 
Arms towards his Breaſt. On July 18. next, I viſnted this 
Child, and found that he could not ſpeak a Word, and that his 
Legs and Arms were ſtill oontracted, and, when extendal by 
Force, ſtill fell back into their former Poſture; his Tongue was 
thick, and his Head, and all Parts of his Body, of a phlegmatic 
I had'a Brother, by the Mother's Side, who was very fich 
- when 2 Child, and, àamongſt other Daforders, could not ſpeak ia 
Word till he was three Years _ As 5 2 80 , 
und exerciſed the Operation of cutting this Ligament 
every Day, I had once 2 when Ixiſited my Father: 
- Houſe, to inſpect my-Brother's Tongue. L found it tied and 


AND 
bridled with a groſs thick Ligament in ſuch a manner, that he 
could hardly put it out to his Fore- teeth: I cut it as well as J 
could, and for ſome Days after anointed the Place three or faur 
times a Day with Honey of Roſes, Two Months after the Ab» 
ſciffion I found the Ligament in ſome meaſure renew'd, fo that 
I was oblig'd to uſe the ſame Means as before ; which, by the 
Divine Blefling, happily ſucceeded ; for the Boy to ſpeak 
in a ſhort time, and has ever ſince continued to as well 
and articulately as any Man. 

This Operation is void of all Danger, if it be rightly per- 
form'd. We are principally to take care, that we do not cut too 
deep : My way is to raiſe the Tongue, and cut the Ligament 
commonly in two, and ſometimes in three Places ; by which 
means it is more difficult for it to grow together again, than if 
the Inciſion had been only made in one Place. I cut only what 
is nervous, ſcarce touching the Fleſh; and if it be not cut 
enough the firſt Time ; or if it grows together again, the ſame 
Operation may be renew'd. en the Ligament is cut, I or- 
der the Nurſe to raiſe the Tongue very often, and gently, with 
her Finger anointed with pany of Roſes, or common Honey, 
which is the way to prevent an Agglutination. Hildanus, Cent. 

. Ob/. 28. 
$ ANCYLOMELE, 'Ayxuaouian, from d5yxvAG@y, crooked, 
and wan, a Probe. A Surgeon's crooked Probe; or, a Probe 
with a Hook. 

ANCYLOSIS. The fame as AxcyYLe, which ſee, 

ANCYLOTOMUS, ANCYLOTOMUM, A- 
42, *Ayxuvaorium, from 4yx5ia@s, crooked, and r., to 
cut. A crooked Knife to cut the Ligament of the Tongue. 
It is alſo uſed, as by P. Ægineta, to ſignify any crooked Knife 
in general, 

NCYRA, dee, an Anchor, a Hook. See Uxcus. 

ANCYROIDES PROCESSUS, a Proceſs from the upper 
Part of the Neck of the Scapula, or Shoulder-blade, reſembling 
an Anchor, whence it takes its Name. It is alſo called Cora- 
coides, and Sigmoides, from repreſenting, in ſome meaſure, a 
Crow's Bill, and the Letter Sigma, 25 Epbeſius. 

ANCYROMELE, the ſame as ANCYLO » Galen 
explains it & , a Surgeon's Hook. 

ANDA, G. Piſon. is a Tree of Braſil, the Wood of 
which is ſpongy and light; the Leaf longiſh, fibrous, and 

0 


inted; the Flower large and yellow, the Fruit a grey 
Nut, which incloſes, under a double Rind, two Kernels, of 
the Taſte of Cheſtnuts. 


The Fruit is ſaid to be Purgative, and a little Emetic : Two 
or three of the Kernck are a Doſe. They extract Oil by Ex- 
1 from theſe Kernels, with which they anoint their 


bs. 

The Rinds of the Fruit are eſteemed proper to ſtop a Looſe- 
neſs, Thrown into Ponds, they kill the Fiſh. Lemery de 
Drogues. | 

ANDARAC, red Orpiment. Rul. Jobnſ. 

ANDAS, a Solution of Salt, or Salt refolved. Paracelſus. 

ANDENA, Steel imported from the Eaſtern Countries, 
which melts in the Fire, and takes any Form. Rul. 7ohn/. 

ANDIRA, or, ANGELYN, G. nh 4 a Tree in Braſil, 
the Wood of which is hard, and proper tor Building : Its Bark 
is of an aſh Colour : Its Leaves reſemble thoſe of the Laurel, 
but are leſs : It produces blackiſh Buds, from whence proceed 


many Tufts of Flowers, which are fragrant, and of a fine pur- 
liſh and blue Colour: Its Fruit is of the Shape and Size of an 
g, green at firſt, but grows blacker by Degrees ; has, as 


it were, a Seam running down one of its Sides, and is of a 
very bitter Taſte. It is cover'd with a hard Rind, incloſing a 
Grain, or yellowiſh Kernel, of a bitteriſh, and ſomewhat 
aſtringent 'T aſte. 

They pulverize this Nut, and give it for the Worms; but 
the ity muſt not be above one Scruple ; for more than 
this, they ſay, turns to Poiſon. 

The Bark, Wood, and Fruit of this Tree are as bitter as 
Aloes, in which it differs from another AnDIRA, which re- 
{mbles it in every thing, except the Taſte, which is inſipid. 
*The wild Beaſts cat of this Fruit, and it fattens them. Lemery 
de Dragues. ; 

ANDIRA, is alſo an Animal call'd Ardira guacu ; a kind of 
Bat in Braſil, the largeſt of which are as big as our Pigeons : 
They call them Horned Bats, becauſe of a ſort of Excreſcence or 
pliant Body above their Beak : Their Wings are longer than 
half a Foot ; they are of an aſh Colour, . , and 
white Teeth; each Foot hath five Toes ar with ſharp 


Claws. They perſecute all Sorts of Animals, and ſuck their 
Blood. Some of theſe are my dangerous; for they get into 


Beds in the Night, and ſo ſubtilly open the Veins in the Feet 
of thoſe who are in Bed, that they are no ſooner perceived than 
by the Blood that flows in the Bed, which it is a difficult Mat- 
ter to ſtop. The Inhabitants of that Country reckon the 
To and Heart of that Animal amongft Poiſons. Lemery 
des Drogues. 
AN 


Aateria Medica, which are very numerous, is Ard N, An- 
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The Roman Ediles 


Anpaez ColLyrIiUM, the Collyrium 


RACHNE. Among the homonymous Words of the. 


AND 


drachne, which ſighifies a Tree like the Strawberry tree, and 
alſo the Herb Aer Purſlain. In — does Pliny diſtinguiſh 
here between the Hetb and the Tree, by changing one Letter ; 
as if the Tree were called 'Arfe#ar, Andrgeble [ Pliny,'Bdit. 
Santandreau, 1582 Mienen the Tree by leaving out Ler- 
ter, ts, t fir u, calling it Adrachne] ; for this Attic 
Name N as well to the Herb as the Tree, the Attics uſu- 
ally ſaying ndrachle, inſtead of Andrachne, which is the com- 
mon Word; juſt as they ſay Are, Litron, for what others 
call ries, No leſs miſtaken is Galen, when he labours at 
making a nominal Diſtinction of Aeejrtren, and Ager e, 
Aphronitron, and Aphrolitron. | 

Andrachne, is the Herb in Latin call'd Portz/aca, or Porcacla, 
quaſi a Porcis, „ as taking its Name from Swine ; and hence 
the later Greets have call'd it xe, Hogwart, *! 
We [the French] commonly call it Peurpier, when we ſhould 
ſay Poulpied, quaſi Pulli Pes, Fowl's Foot ; for ſo it was call'd 
b = Latin of the lateſt Ages. The ſpurious Macer de 
is, 

Andrachne Grecis, que Portulaca Latinis 

Dicitur, hec vulgi Pes Pulli more wocatur, 


Many other Herbs have Names of the like Kind impoſed 
upon them; as Pes Alaude, Pes Corvinus, Pes Calumbinus ; 
Lark's- foot, Crow-foot, Dove's-foot, Gr. Salmaſ. de Homonym, 
Hyl. Iatr. Cap. 1. See PokTULACA. | 

ANDRANATOME, or, ANDRO TOME, ue 
2 being — 1 * a * — Thjare, to cut, he 

on of a human „ eſpecially of a Male. Caftelhe 
from Marc. Aurel. Severini 2 99 4 

ANDRAPHAXIS, or, ANDRAPHAX, 'Arlegpatis, Ar 
expe}, in Hippecr. Tigi yurain, ſignify the ſame as Atriplex. 
ATeagaZis, ſtinking Arrach. Fe. Oecen. Hippoc. | 

ANDRAPODOCAPELOI, "Arfexrefordmnau, from dy- 
Lese, a Slave, and x4TW\@-, a Dealer ; and Aren 
Theſe were a certain Species of Brokers, mentioned in m 
N of Galen. Thoſe People were in antient Times ſo call'd, 
who kept Boys, Girls, Slaves, Eunuchs, and other Men for Sale ; 
not for the Purpoſes of Luſt, as Pimps did, but on other Accounts, 
Theſe People, that they might render their Commodities the more 
ſaleable, apply'd themſclves carefully to beautify the Bodies of 
thoſe they were to diſpoſe of: Hence we read in Galen, that they 
us'd to waſh the Faces of their Boys with ſtrain'd Ptiſan, Bean- 
meal, and ſometimes with Nitre, in arder to render their Coun- 
tenances more beautiful and ſparkling ; that they ſometimes 
laſhed the Hips of thoſe which were emaciated, with R 
and anointed them, that their Bodies might appear fuller 
better ſhap'd ; that they brac'd up the Ribs of their Girls with 
ſtrong Rollers, that their Breaſts might appear full, and that 
the Breadth and Fulneſs of their Haunches, commonly eſteemed 
an Ornament to a Woman, might be ſet off to % greater 
Advantage ; and that they ſometimes pull'd off, in different 
Ways, the Hairs growing on their Cheeks, and other Parts of 
their Bodies, that they might appear more beautiful and young. 
a Law, that they ſhould afhx cer- 
tain Titles to their Slaves deſign'd for Sale, expreflive of the 
Diſeaſes they labour'd under, or the Vices they were addicted 
to; that the Faulty, in any of theſe reſpects, might be re- 
turn'd to their poper n nts rand 

ANDREAS, an antient Phyſician, mention'd by Gel/us in 
the Preface to his fifth Book. "This Gentleman, with Zena, 
and Apollonius, ſurnamed Mys, left behind them whole Vo- 
lumes on the Virtues of purging Medicines, Great Patt of 
theſe Remedies were negleQed, and brought into Diſuſe, by 
N c.. and not without Reaſon, as Celſus ſays; for ſince 

oft all Cathartics are of bad Juice, and hurtful to the Sto- 
mach, this Phyſician turn'd all his Studies to that Part of Me- 
dicine which cures by Regimen. 


which the Forehead is to be anointed in an Inflammation of the 

Eyes, is thus prepared : | 

Take Gum Arabic, one Dram two Grains and a half; Ce- 
ruſs, Antimony, each two Drams five Grains ; Litharge 
boil'd and waſh'd, four Drams ten Grains. The Litharge 
muſt be boil'd in Rain-water, and the dry Ingredients 
bruiſed with the Juice of Myrtle. Celſus, Lib. G. Cp. 6. 


Anprez# MaALacma, the Malagma | of Aub EAS, for 
v 16 Pains in the Side. ' 


one Ounce three Drams twenty-ſeven 
Grains ; ileto, Tears of the _ Sycamore-tree, each 
one Dram two Grains and an half ; Pe round and 
long, Gum Ammoniac, Bdellium, Illyrian Orris, Car- 
oms, Amomum, Xylobalſamum, Frankincenſc, 
Myrrh, dry Roſin, each one Ounce two Drams twen- 
ty-five Grains; Pellitory of Spain, Gnidian Grains, 
trum, & Ammoniac, Cretan Birthwort, Root 
wild Cucumber, Reſin of liquid Turpentine, each 
two Ounces four Drams fifty Grains : To theſe * 


Take of Wa 


- 
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de added as much Ungueptum Irinum, as will ſerve to 
mollify and make them of a proper Conſiſtence. 


This Medicine reſolves, draws out a Humour, ripens Pus, 


breaks the Skin, and cicatrizes. It is to be apply'd to 
ſmall and great Abſceſſes, and to the Joints, and is therefore 
for Gout and Sciatica. It is for an in 
iſe, and mollifies Hardneſſes and 1 ns in 


of the Stomach, extracts Bones, and, in ſhort, is good in 
2 og” where Heat can be of Service. Celſus, Lib. 5. 
* I * 

"ANDRIA, Ard ela, from dee, a Man. An Hermaphro- 
ditical Woman, who has the Parts of both Sees. 
ANDRIUS, *Az4g4&, manly, metaphorically apply'd to 
firong generous Wine. Ar rs. in Hippocrates, accor- 
* Erotian, either ſignifies generous Wine, or Wine from 


fland of Andres. 

ANDROGENIA, 'ArSyoyirec, from ane, a Man, and 
yirrde, to generate. This Word in Hippocrates, according to 
Galen's 7 — a Succeſſion of Males, or a Propa- 

tion of the Male Sex. 

BF ANDROGYNI, Aden, from ang, a Man, and yuh, 
a Woman. Effeminate Men, in Oppoſition to Andrii, ard per os, 
manly, Hippoc. tel J. Lib. 1. The Word is alſo uſed 
to ſignify Hermaphrodites, 

AN ROMACHUS. Andromachus the Elder was a Na- 
tive of Crete, and lived under the Reign of Nero, as we may 
conclude from his Poem upon the Theriaca, dedicated to that 
Emperor. Galen alſo obſerves, that Andromachus liv'd after 
Menecrates, who liv'd under Tiberius and Claudius, and before 
Crito, who flouriſh'd under Trajan. We know nothing con- 
cerning this Phyſician's Sentiments, or the Method of his pro- 
ceeding in the Cure of Diſeaſes : The only Remains we have 
of his are a great many Deſcriptions of compound Medicines, 
which were partly of his own Invention. Galen, who took 
the Pains to tranſmit theſe Deſcriptions to 3 
Andromachus among thoſe Authors who have wrote beſt upon 
Medicines ; but blames him for having given the Deſcriptions 
of them, without ſpecifying their Properties and Virtues ; 
and without having pointed out, except very rarely, thoſe 
Diſeaſes they were calculated to ſubdue or remove. The moſt 
famous of all the Compoſitions, either invented or deſcribed 
by this Phyſician, is the Antidete which he diſtinguiſhed by the 
Epithet yeairm, that is, Calm; or, rather, according to the 
Idiom of our Language, Calm-procuring ; but this Medicine 
came afterwards to be called Theriaca. Andromachus wrote a 
Greek Poem in Elegiac Verſe, which he dedicated to Nero, 
and which is extant to this very Day. In this Work he teaches 
the Manner of preparing his Antidote ; and ſpecifies the parti- 
cular Diforder for which it is proper. He choſe to give this 
Deſcription in Verſe, rather than in Proſe, that Alterations 
might not be eaſily made in it without being diſcover'd. At 
leaſt Galen is of this Opinion, and approves of the Conduct of 
Andromachus in this Particular. 

Till that Time the Antidote of Mithridates was the only 
Medicine uſed by every body ; but when that of Andromachus 
came to be known, the former was laid aſide as uſeleſs, tho”, 
to ſpeak the Truth, the latter was no more than an Imitation 
of it ; ſince the only effential Difference between them con- 
ſiſted almoſt in nothing elſe than the Addition of the Vipers as 
an Ingredient” into the Theriaca. Notwithſtanding this, the 
Antidote of Andromachus was ſo highly efteemed at Rome, 
that ſome Emperors would have it made up in their own Pa- 
laces ; and took icular Care to have all the Ingredients 
brought from the Places where they were produced, on purpoſe. 
The Emperor Anteninus uſed the Bulk of a Bean of it every 
Morning faſting, and its Reputation was now fo effectually 
eſtabliſhed, that ſeveral Phyſicians endeavour'd, but in vain, to 
alter it, and compoſe new Theriaces in their own Manner: 
But the Theriaca of Angromachus retained its Character in ſpite 
of all the Efforts they could make; and what is ſtill more ſur- 

riſing is, that tho“ a great many Faults or Superfluities have 
Jong been obſerv'd in its Compoſition, yet, to this v 


Day, moſt conſiderable Towns in Europe religiouſly f. 
-Jove the | | Fe, in their Meitnd of pre- 
paring it. 


This Direction comprehends above ſixty Ingredients, moſt 
Part of which are Aromatics, except ſome common Sim 
Bums, and inſpiſſated Juices, the moſt conſiderable of whi 
is Opium. But the Vipers are the Ingredients from which this 
Medicine recelv'd the Name Theriaca ; for the Word Onefeo, 
' among the Greeks, imported all Kinds of fierce Animals, but 
more particularly ſuch as were eſteemed venomous. Before 
the Vipers were uſed as an Ingredient in the Theriaca, 

- were : After their Heads and Tails were cut off, 


they were ſkinn'd, their Entrails taken out, and their Fleſh | 


- ſeparated from their Bones: "Then the Fleſh was waſh'd, boil'd 
in Water with Dill and Salt, and kneaded with Crumbs of 
Bread into ſuch a Conſiſtence, as that the Whole might be 

ferm'd into Troches, or little Cakos, 3 


* 


= 


AN 


If the Antidote of Andromathus was poſleft of the wonderfil 
"Qualities aſcribed to it by its Inventor, we ſhould ſcarcely have 
Occaſion for any other Remedy ; for he preſcribes it againſt 
Poiſons and Venoms of all Kinds, and pronouncts it a Remedy 
for Pains and Weakneſs of the Stomach ; for Aſthmas, and 


Difficulty of Breathing ; for inning Conſumptions, Empy- 
emas, Colies, Jaundice Berke, Weakneſ, * Sight, Con- 
vulfions, Ulcers of the er, Venercal Impotence, Pains of 
the Kidneys, and even of the e itſelf. 

Andromachns the Son, who reduced the Father's Verſe to 
Proſe, afferts, in ſo many Words, that the Antidote called 
Theriaca was excellent in all Indiſpoſitions of Body, proceed- 
ing from internal Cauſes, and eſpecially for Diſorders of the 
Stomach, for Poiſons, and for intermitti X 

Both Father and Son talk'd of their Antidote in this ro- 
mantic*Strain. But before we go farther, we muſt make a 
particular Inquiry into the Time when, and the Mannet how, 
theſe Compoſitions came to be uſed, and what it was that 
People meant by an Antidote. Hippocrates, and the moſt an- 
tient Phyſicians, ſeem to have founded the principal Maxims of 
their Practice upon the Obſervation of the ſeveral Motions of 
Nature in particular Diſtempers ; and almoſt the Whole of 
their Method of Cure conſiſted in Diet, that is, in giving pro- 
per Rules relating to the Regimen of the Patients. Herepbilus 
and his Followers were the firſt who made any conſiderable 
Uſe of Medicines, or who began to repoſe a greater Confidence 
in their Efficacy, than the Phyſicians who went before them. 
Hippocrates, it muſt be owned, made uſe of them ſometimes, but 
very rarely, and even thoſe he-preſcribed were of the moſt ſimple 
Kind. is Practice was not imitated by the Abettors of He- 
rophilus, nor even by ſome Phyſicians, who liv'd a little before 


his Time; witneſs the Complaint which Eraſifratus his Co- 
temporary made —_ thoſe who compos'd Reyal Compoſitions 
and Antidetes, which they ſtyled the Hands of the Gods. In 


theſe there were Ingredients drawn from Plants, from Ani- 
mals and Minerals ; from the Earth, and from the Sea. 

But, compound as theſe Antidotes were, of which Eraſiſtra- 
tus complains, tis probable that they were not ſo faulty, in 
that reſpect, as thoſe which were area made ; and that 
before the Antidote aſcribed to Mithridates, the ſhorteſt Re- 
ceipt of which contains thirty-ſix Ingredients, ſo compound 
Preparations had not been ſeen. There was alſo another, An- 
tidote much more ſimple, the Receipt of which was found in 
the Cloſet of Mithridates, after he was routed by Pompey. 
We don't know at what particular Time this ſegond Recei 
or Preſcription was made public, but *tis probable it was 4 
very ſoon after the firſt, whether it actually had Andromachus 
for its Author, or only uſher'd itſelf into the World, under the 
Sanction of his Name. Be this as it will, Celſus, who pro- 
bably liv'd about an hundred Years after Mithridates, has de- 
ſcrib'd the Mithridate, upon the Model of which the Theriaca, 
and all the other Medicines , conſiſting of a great Number of 
Ingredients, were made. i 

t may be ſaid, in Defence of theſe Compoſitions, that Ex- 
periments upon Simples being daily multiplied, Phyſicians ima- 
gined, that the more of theſe Simples of ſimilar Qualities were 
crouded into a Compoſition, the more likely it was to anſwet 
the End intended by it. It is alſo poſſible, that, as their 
Knowledge, both of the Qualities of Simples, and the Natures 
of Diſeaſes, was very imperfect, they might imagine, that by 
mixing a great many Drugs together, they could produce 
Effects which one could not, fince the Medicine is often wiſer 
than the Phyſician who preſcribes it. But Pliny, and a great 
many others after him, have imagin'd, that they crouded ſuch 


a Number of Simples into their Compoſitions, only ad Oftenta» 


tionem Artis, rather to make People believe, that there was more 
of Art and Myſtery in their Profeſſion, than from a Perſuaſion 
that ſuch a Farrago was of any real Uſe in the Cure of Dis 


ſeaſes. 

The ſame Author, reflecting upon the Mithridate havi 
fifty - our Simples in its Compoſition, and upon the 
Quantity of each Ingredient that muſt conſequently be taken 
at a Doſe, is ſo provok'd againſt this Abuſe, that he opetily de- 
clares his Surprize, that Men ſhould be capable of ſo glaring and 


bare-fac'd a Piece of Impoſture. He puts the Theriaca upon 
the ſame. footing, and ſays, that the Theriaca was invented 
for the ſake of Delicac 


Ar Senſuallty ; that it is compoſed of 
n Foreign Countries; and that there 


Ingredients produced 


were 8 Numbers of fimple Medicines capable of an- 
ſwering 


ſame Purpoſes equally well. Here he muſt cer- 
tainly mean the Theriaca of Andromachus ; for what he ſays 


with to the Foreign Ingredients, cannot be apply'd to 
that Sort of Theriaca, which he elſewhere deſcribes, 


Lib. 20. Cap. 24.] and which, he ſays, conſiſts only of a 
— Number of common 8 we * infer, 
that the Antidote of Andromachus, which was called Galene by 
its Author, had the Name of Theriaca given to it before the 


Days of Crite, as the Author of the Book De La Theriace, 


aſcribed to Galen, infinuates, Now Crite liv'd under Trajan, 
conſe- 
quently 


whereas Pliny liv'd under Nero and Veſpaſian, and 


A N 


ently might have ſeen both the elder and ye Pliayt, 
HT NG he was, tho' he 22 one nor 
the other. % 

As for the Name Antidote, which 8 upon the 
Theriaca, it is compoſed of two Greet Words, one of which 
ſignifies again/t, the other given ; becauſe. Antidotes were 

wen againſt Poiſons, Corruption of Humours, or other bad 
Piſpolirions of Body. This Word ſeems in the Greek Lan- 

to be both of the Maſculine and Feminine, and even 
ometimes of the Neuter Gender; and the Latins have ſaid, 
hec Antidotus, and hoc Antidotum. But, in all Probability, the 
Greeks at firſt uſed this Word as an Adjective, and not as a 
Subſtantive, When they uſed the Words » 4, they un- 
derſtood the Subſtantive Suraj, which ſignifies every Sort of 
Medicine, Simple as well as Compound. The Latin might 
have tranſlated the Word Auraps, by Potentia ; but the Idiom 
of their Language, and the particular Idea they had affix'd to 
that Word, would not admit of ſuch a Tranſlation. The 
Latins then, for want of a 2 Word to expreſs the Greek 
Avvaps, made uſe of the Words Medicamentum and Compeſi- 
tio, Avrajus d#1145]&, Compeſitio contra data, as if one ſhould 
ſay, Aurayus Te]expdouarss a Compoſition, conſiſting of four 
Simple Ingredients ; AuUvapus ir, ateiu, A Compoſition 
for the Liver, or the Apera Arteria, The Word Adr 
was not only ſuppreſs'd by the Greeks, when they talk'd of 
Antidotes, but almoſt upon all other Occaſions : Thus, for 
Inftance, they uſed 1 du tw wv, to expreſs a Compoſition of 
Poppy-heads, ahd even without the Article, they uſed af]necaxn, 
to denote a Medicine for the Aſpera Arteria; xwinn, for a 
Medicine againſt the Colic. We may even venture to lay, 
that the Conjunction of theſe two Words Antidotus Tranquilla, 
or Theriaca, imports, that the former is a Subſtantive, and the 
latter an Adjective; but we muſt obſerve, that the Adſective 
rranquilla is an Epithet given to this Compoſition, and that 
the Meaning is the ſame, as if one ſhould ſay, Compoſitio Anti- 
dotos, Tranquilla difta ; ſo that theſe two laſt Words are equal- 
ly Adjectives. The Caſe is the ſame with regard to the Names 
of other particular Antidotes, ſuch as Hiera, or Sacred, Teleia, 
or Accompliſh'd, &c. I may alſo ſhew, that the Word Autido- 
tus was an AdjeCtive, from the Uſe Scribonius Largus makes of 
it, who calls a Plaiſter, applied to Bites given by mad Dogs, Em- 
plaſtrum Antidotum. I muſt alſo obſerve, that the Greets, in 
their Turn, had no Word that correſponded directly to the 
Compoſitio of the Latins ; for Zvy|aZ1s, tis true, ſignifies Com- 
poſition ; but then it is reſtrained to the Act of nc", and 
did not imply the Effect or Reſult of that Act, or the Thing 
compoſed, which the Latins, and we curſelves, mean by the 
Word Compoſition. In Artemidorus, the Word Zw]ayi occurs, 
which Cornarius tranſlates Compeſitio; but I am inclined” to 
think, that it ought rather to be tranſlated by the Word Pre- 
ſeriptum, or the Receipt of a Phyſician, 

Having now hinted at the Name of this Medicine; the Na- 
ture and Number of its Ingredients, and the Properties aſcribed 
to it by its Inventor, it now remains, that we ſhould give 
ſome Account of the Method in which it was prepared, and 
the Conſiſtence it had, which was common to it, with all the 
other Antidotes. In order then to prepare the Theriaca, the 
> 6 and other Ingredients 10 of being reduced into a 

owder, were pounded. Ihe Gums and Juices were diſſolved 
in Cretan or Falernian Wine, and 2 through a Sierce after 
they were reduced into a Pulp. en all theſe were mixed 
12 Artem, in three times the Quantity of clarified Attic 

oney. I think it needleſs to enter upon a fuller Detail, or 
more particular Account, of this Medicine, becauſe tis in our 
Day too well known to call for a more minute and particular 
Deſcription. What has been ſaid of the Quantity of Honey 
uſed in this Compoſition, is ſufficient to convince us, that it 
muſt have been of a pfetty good Conſiſtence. I ſhall not here 
ſpeak of the various Antidotes which different Phyſicians in- 
vented in Imitation of the Theriaca, and the Mithridate, 'nei- 
ther ſhall I conſider thoſe that were in Uſe before only ; thus 
much I muſt obſerve in general, that * were all nearly of 
the ſame Conſiſtence, ſince 1 were all made up of various 
Powders, Gums, Juices, and Honey. Le Clerr Hiſt. de la 
Medicine. | 

To this Account of the Origine of the Theriaca, I ſhall 
ſubjoin the Method of making it, as directed by the College, 
with Quincy's Remarks. 

ANDROMACHI-THERIACA. The Treacle of Audromuchus, 
commonly called Venice Treacle. 


Take of the Troches of Squills, eight Drams; of the 
Troches of Vipers, pens Fong an, and Troches 
of Hedychroi, each four- and- twenty Drams ; of exungu- 

lated dry red Roſes, of fragratit $avinian Orris, of Juice 

of Liquorice, of Sweet Navew-ſeeds, of Tops of Scor- 

dium, of Opobalſamum, Cinnamon, and the Troches of 

_  Agaric, each twelve Drams'; of Myrrh, Sweet - Coſtus, 

or ey; Saffron, true Caſſia Bark, Spikenard, Schœ- 
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ſome even powder the Opium it 


AND 


nanth, white and black Pepper, Male Frankincenſe, Cre» 
tan Dittany, Rhapontic, Arabian Stoechas, 18 
Macedonian Parſley-ſceds, Calaminth, C prus Turpentine, 
Roots of Cinquetoil, and Ginger, * ſix Den: o : 
the Tops of Cretic Polymountain, of Ground-pine, Cel- 
ric Spikenard-roots, Amomums, Styrax, Meum-root, 
Tops of Germander, Pontic Phu- root, Lemnian Earth, 
Indian Leaf, calcined Roman Vitriol, Gentian- root, Gum 
Arabic, Juice of Hypocyſtis, Carpobalſam, or in its De- 
fect, Nutmegs or Cubebs, of Seeds of Aniſe, Cardamoms, 
enil, and Heartwort, of Acacia, or in its ſtead, the infpif- 
ſated Juice of ſouf Plums, of the Seeds of Treacle- 
muſtard, Tops of St. John's-wort, Seeds of Biſhops 
weed, and Sagapenum, each four Drams; of the beſt 
Caſtor, long Birthwort-root, Bitumen Judaicum, or 
Amber, Cretic Daucus-ſeed, Opopanax, the Leſſer Cen- 
taury, and fat Galbanum, each two Drams 3 of old Ca- 
nary, a ſufficient Quantity to diſſolve the moiſt and dif- 
ſolvible Ingredients; and of clarified Honey, triple the 


3 ** : Make it into an Electuary. 
This is likewiſe made with Syrupus de Meconis inſtead of 


y. ES | 

This hath continued the ſame in al moſt all the Diſpenſatories 
it hath yet paſſed through, and is not only the capital Alexi- 
pharmic of our Shops, but of all Europe. It has a great deal 
more wrote about it, than could be contained in largeſt 
Volume: We ſhall therefore content ourſelves with as ſhort 
Remarks upon this grand Medicine, as is conſiſtent with that 
Acquaintance every one in the Practice of Phyſic ought to 
have with it. That we frequently call it Venice Treccks, is from 
the great Quantities made there, and thence tranſported to 
moſt Parts of the World. As this has paſſed through many 
Ages, and the Hands of many, in their own Opinions, able to 
alter it for the better, there are abundance of different Recipes 
extant in Diſpenſatory Writers; and this of our College 
ſeems to be one of the beſt; that in the Arge Diſpen- 
ſatory differs little from it. Diemerbroeck greatly extols the 


Multiplicity of Ingredients in this Compoſition, and had odd 


Notions of the united Efficacies of ſuch Ingredients ariſing to 
a much higher Degree, and exalting the Virtues of each much 
beyond what they were poſſeſſed of when ſeparate! Monſ. 
Chorras, a French Author, has wrote a whole Treatiſe upon 
the Theriaca, and is very particular upon each Ingredient, but 
ſays nothing worth Notice here. — 9; in his Animadver- 
ſions 3 Auguſtan Diſpenſatory, ſays molt to our Purpoſe, 
in which he has followed Quercrtan. Many Ingredients are 
by them juſtly found Fault with; as not at all agreeing with 
the Intention of the Whole, ſuch as Agaric, Rhubarb, Vi- 
triol, &c. The Troches of Squills are likewiſe rejected, with 
thoſe of the Viper; becauſe the manner of making them into 
thoſe Forms, deſtroys the Virtues which they are intended to 
retain. If therefore ſuch were omitted, and others proportion- « 
ably increaſed; ſo that the Opium might till have the ſame 
2 to the Whole, the Medicine would be much the 
tter. ö 
In the Diſpenſation of this Medicine, Zwelfer divides the 
Ingredients into ſeveral Claſſes, according to their Similitude 
of Textures; ſome to be diſſolved as the Gums, and the other 
wdered ſeparately, and afterwards mixed: But ſuch a 
rouble ſeems altogether needleſs ; for ſome of the more 
tough and moiſt Ingredients will beat well enough with ſuch as 
are drier, and more brittle, and 2 the Sieve together; and 
elf, which is as good a way 
as any, if it has been already cleanſed of its Fœecs. All che 
Herbs ought to be cleared of their Stalks, and to be, as freſh as 
poſſible ; and the Roots ſhould be freed from every thing that 
is unſound or decaying. The Saffron, if its Colour be inſiſted 
upon, may be powdered ſe arately, and put into the Wine, 
drawn from the Vipers. The Galbanum, 'Turpentine, c. 
muſt be firſt ſtrained, and mixed with the Honey; and then 
the Species ſifted in leiſurely, another {ſtirring it all the time, 
that it may be well mixed ; and laſt of all, the Wine is to be put 
in. This is a noble Medicine, and cannot be exceeded by any 
Compoſition as an Alexipharmic, aud a Cephalic ; for there is 
ſcarce any particular View, which any Symptom ean give in 
either of theſe Intentions, for which there are not many Ingre- 
dients herein of great Efficacy provided. It is a good Opiate, 
and may more ſafely be taken than many of the plainer Opi- 
ates, in Caſes that require ſome Stimulus to be uſed at the ſame 
time, with ſuch things as procure Indolence ;- becauſe ſuch 
alone are apt to ion Stagnations, and other Inconvenien- 
cies. There is one Grain of Opium in each four Scruples, 
and therefore it may be given from one Scruple to two Drams, 


as the Strength and Circumſtances of the Patient require, 


Many here have a Prejudice, that this Medicine, made in 
England, is not ſo good as what comes from Venice, as if the 
Name, which by mere Accident it has obtain'd, confined it 
n only in that Place; _— 
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this Capital of the Shops, and unites the Virtues of 


AND 


they ſay, are much better than any other. But there is no 
Foundation for this; for tho* their Country is hotter, and fo 
may the more rarefy the viperine Juices, in which their Efficacy 
herein conſiſts ; yet the manner of their making them into 
Troches loſes ſo much of theirVolatility, that the way we have 
here directed to manage them, carries much more of their 
Virtues into the Medicine. Beſides, this is but a naked Sup- 
poſition, and in which there does not ſeem to be any Weight ; 
tor if we may judge by their poiſonous Properties, the Eites 
of our Vipers, at the proper I ime of the Year, which is the 
hotteſt, are as efficacious and deadly as theirs, But to end all 
Controverſy on this Head, if a proportionable Quantity of 
the volatile Salt, drawn from theſe Creatures, be put into this 
Medicine, inſtead of any other Preparation, the Virtues will 
then be exactly the ſame ; for the Salt which is produced from 
one, tho' it does not riſe in ſuch Plenty, is however of equal 
Virtues with that which comes from another. But if any 
other Country has the Advantage over us in this one Ingredi- 
ent, ours has it much more in another of as great, if not 
greater Moment ; and that is, in the Saffron ; for that which 
our own Country produces, is of four times more Strength 
and Goodneſs, upon every Account, than any which comes 
from abroad. This fooliſh Opinion, of the foreign Theriaca 
being better than what is made here, has occaſioned the com- 
mon People to be cheated, as they too much deſerve, with the 
worſt of Medicines for right Venice Treacle. For they, ima- 
gining that to be the proper Place of its Manufacture, and that 
it can come from thence genuine; at cheaper Rates than it is 
here ſold at in our Shops, pleaſe themſelves much with a Tin- 
pot, at a low Price, of a dirty Sailor, who pretends to have im- 

orted it, wrapt up with printed Directions in the Italian 
Non e; whereas ſome of our In, and unworthy Whole- 
ſale Dealers in Pharmacy, make this wretched Stuff of little 
elſe than the Sweepings of their Shops, have the very Bills 
printed in London, and put it off in this Diſguiſe, upon ſuch 
ſimple People. In Reality, no Country can make this cheaper 
than ourſelves, and not eaſily ſo cheap, becauſe many of the 
Ingredients are furniſhed us from both the Indies. And no one 
here, buying every thing to the beſt Advantage, can make it 
for ſo little as three Shillings a Pound out of Pocket; and there- 
fore any one may judge what that muſt be, which is ſold for 
leſs, as it is by theſe pretended Importers. They who have 
any Suſpicion, that this is an Injuſtice upon their Venice Treacle 
Merchants, may be ſatisfied at almoſt any Printer's, who print 
and keep by them ſuch Italian Directions; unleſs they can per- 
ſuade themſelves, that an Apothecary at Venice is forced to 
ſend to London to have his Bills printed, 

This one Remark more the preſent Practice will not ſuffer 
us to omit, which is making this Medicine into an Electuary 
with Syrupus de Meconio, inſtead of Honey; but ſuch who 
think there is equal Reaſon for ſo doing, proceed upon a great 
Miſtake. The Diaſcordium is calculated for an Aſtringent, 
to which Intention Honey is oppoſite, becauſe it attenuates 
and deterges, and therefore with great Reaſon was the Syrupus 
de Mecemo ſubſtituted in its Room; but in an Alexipharmic 
Compoſition, as the Venice T reacle is, to reject Honey, which 
is of the ſame Intention, and very powerfully fo too, and ſub- 
ſtitute what is contrary, unleſs by Accident, ſeems to be owing 
more to Whimſy, or the Vanity of leading an Example, than 
any good Reaſon. Opiates indeed contribute ſomewhat, which, 
we ſay, by Accident, forwards the Intention of an Alexiphar- 
mic ; but in the Theriaca there ſeems to be a full Proportion 
of Opium already; ſo that by the Addition of the Diaco- 
dium, inſtead of procuring that caſy Relaxation which favours 
the Operation of an Alexipharmic, there is induced ſuch an In- 
ſenſibility, that the Secretions will rather be diminiſhed than 
inlarged ; that is, inſtead of warming the Patient into a Sweat, 
he will be dozed into a Stagnation, and fo have a Fever, which 
might be ſoon thrown off, changed into one of a putrid malig- 
nant Kind. And Inſtances of this Nature I have more than 
once met with, from the common Venice Treacle, when im- 
prudently taken, or in an Over-doſe; and therefore ſuch Ac- 
cidents are much to be feared, when this Alteration comes more 
to take Place. The greateſt Reaſon which can be alledged for 
this Practice, is the Honey diſagreeing with ſome particular 
Conſtitutions 3 but one Inſtance of this does not happen to a 
hundred of the contrary : And, if this is ſufficient, it pleads 
rg _ Alteration in moſt of the Officinal El ectuaries, be- 

e there are fe of them without it. Quincy's Diſpen/atory. 

Quincy is undoubtedly right in his FA 2 to 
the Change of Honey for Diacodium in this Compoſition; 
for if it is made without Honey, it muſt be a Medicine very 
different in every reſpect from the true Theriaca Andromacht ; 
becauſe Honey, by its Fermentation, induces a very- great 
Change in all the Ingredients which enter the Compoſition of 
the Sim- 

les together, ſo as to become altogether as one, and to act 
wich Vniformity in the Compound. * 

The Receipt of Myrepſut has the Aſhes of Crawfiſh burnt in 

this Compolition. 
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AxDROMACHI AnTIDOTUs Ap CALCUL080s: Androma- 
chus's Medicine for wa gong and PROG Re breaks the Stone 
by Degrees, and expels it, thoroughly cleanſing the Bladder, 
cl the Urige is at laſt diſcharged pellucid ; * is of 

teſt Moment, works ſo perfect a Cure, that the Stones 
not grow again. ' It is thus prepared : 


Take of Seed of Wild Carrots, Aniſe, Cucumber-ſeed huſk- 
ed, Seed of Smallage, Parſley, Myrrh, each a Dram and an 
half; Caſſia, Cinnamon, Celtic Nard, each one Dram; bruiſe 
them in Water, and make them up in the Form of ſmall 
Lupines, to be taken 1 every Day, for thirty Days 
together, in a quarter of a Pint of Water. Aetius, Tetr. 
3- Serm. 3. Cap. 13. 


' AxprRoMacnri ComPostTIo AD DExNTES MOLARES, An- 
dromachus's Compoſition for the Grinders or Cheek-teeth, 
which eaſeth the Pains thereof in an Hour, is made of 


Pepper, Pellitory of Spain, Juice of Spurge, Galbanum 
of each an equal Quantity. Make os with — 
num, and put the ſame into the Hollow of your Teeth. 
Idem, Tetr. 2. Serm. 4. Cap. 33. 


HE TATICA AxpROMAcH¹: CyPHorDEs, The Hepatic 
Cyphoides of Andromachut, good in all Diſeaſes of the Tho- 
rax. 


Take of Raiſins of the Sun, twenty-five Drams, ſome have 
it a hundred; of Saffron, a Dram; of Calamus Aromaticus, 
two Drams; of Bbellium, Juncus Odoratus, each two 
Drams and an half; Cinnamon, Caſſia, Spikenard, each 
half a Dram; Myrrh, Turpentime, each four Drams; 
ſome have it ſixteen; Aſpalathum, a Scruple ; Honey, 
ſixteen, Drams ; Wine, a ſufficient Quantity. Actuarius, 
Meth. Med. Lib. 5. Cap. 6. See Cypni. 


ANDRONIS MEDICAMENTUM PRO CANCRO. 
Andron's Remedy for a Cancer in any Part of the Body. | 


Take of the Rind of Pomgranate, ten Drams twenty-five 
Grains ; of Birthwort, nine Drams twenty-two Grains 
and a half ; of Aloes, four Drams ten Grains ; of Myrrh, 
two Drams five Grains ; of Galls, eight Drams twenty 
Grains ; of Plumous Alum, three Drams ſeven Grains 
and a half; of Flos ZEris, two Drams five Grains. Bruiſe 
them, and fift them very carefully ; then pour to them as 
much Cretic Raiſin- wine, as ſhall make it of the Thick- 
neſs of Honey. Keep it in a glaſs Veſſel; and when 
there is Occaſion, take it diluted with auſtere Wine. This 
Medicine is good for Carbuncles, for the Ignis Sacer, and 
for the Girdle, which the Greeks call Herpes [igans]. 
Scribonius Largus, Cap. 13. 


AxDpRonts MEDICAMENTUM in Uvam. Andron's Re- 
medy for the Swelling of the Uvula, conſiſts of . 


Plumous Alum, Squama Aris, Vitriol, Galls, Myrrh, Miſy. 
Bruiſe and mix them together, adding by Degrees, as much 
auſtere Wine as will make it of the Conſiſtence of Honey. 
Celſus, Lib. 6. Cap. 14. 


Ax DpRONISs PASTILLI. Andron's Troches. 


Theſe Troches, Aetius tells us, are good for running Ulcers; 
alſo for Inflammations of the Uvula, and Defluxions on the 
Tonſils, if the Parts under the Chin be anointed therewith. 
They take off Films from the Eyes, and are ſerviceable in the 
18 of Inflammations of the Glandules about the Groins, 
and for Abſceſſes in the Inteſtines after they are broken, when 
taken in a Clyſter with two thirds of a Pint of Water, if there be 
a Fever, or with the like Quantity of Wine, if there be none, 
Lhe. alſo deterge the Calloſities of Ulcers, and are thus pre- 


Take of Balauſtines, ten Drams twenty-five Grains ; Galls, 

Birthwort, each eight Drams twenty Grains; Plumous 
Alum, Vitriol, each four Drams ten Grains (ſome take 
but half that Quantity); Myrrh, Aloes, Frankincenſe, 
Saffron, each one Dram two Grains and a half. Bruiſe 
them firſt ſeparately, and then all together, and reduce 
them into Troches. Aetius, Tetr. 4. Serm. 2. Cap. 50. 


HP. Myineta om 6 ſomewhat different Preparation of theſe 
Ta 1 : | 


Take of Balauſtines, ten Drams e Fm Grains ; Gall, 
eight Drams twenty Grains; . * „Round Birthwort, 
each four Drams ten Grains; Vitri 


itriol, Saffron, Plumous 
Alum, 


AND 


Alum, Crocomagna, Miſy, Frankincenſe, each two 
Prams five Grains ; bruiſe” them in auſtere Wine or Vi- 
negar. P. Agineta, Lib. 7. Cap. 13. 


He reckons it among the vehement Kind of Remedies for 
the Herpes and Carbuncle. Lib. + Cap. 20. & 25, 

ANDRONION, the fame as Anyrons PASTIL TI. 

ANDROSACES, Offic. Chab. 458. Androſace annua is. 
ria, Ger. 425. Emac. 531. Audroſace Matthioli altera, J. B. 
3. 368. Raii Hiſt. 2. 1086. Androſace altera major Mar- 
thioli, Park. Theat. 560. Androſace vulgaris latifolia annua, 
Elem. Bot. 101. Tourn. Inſt. 123. Boerh. Ind. A. 201. 
Rupp. Flor. Jen. 13. Auricule urſi affinis, Androſace dicta 
major, Herm. Hort. and. Bat. 82. © Sanicule affinis Planta, 
Androſace dicta major, Hiſt, Oxon. 2. 556. Alfie affinis, Au- 
droſace dicta major, C. B. Pin. 251. MMER NAVEL- 
WORT. Dale. 

Androſaces grows in the maritime Places of Syria. It is a 
Nender Herb, with thin Stalks, bitter, leafleſs, bearing ſmall 
Pods on the Top, which contain the Seed. | 

The Quantity of two Drams hereof taken in Wine power- 
fully provokes Urine in hydropical Perſons. The Decoction of 
the Herb, and the Seed, work the fame Effect. It alſo makes 
a uſeful Cataplaſm for the Gout, Dieſe. Lib. 3. Cap. 140. 

Oribaſius reads Atvri, white, inſtead of aw), 2 r. Pliny 
alſo ſays it is white, and in the reſt agrees with Pieſcorides. 

It is a Plant which puſhes up many hairy Stalks half a Foot 
high; the Top, dividing itſelf into fix or ſeven Parts, forms a 
ſort of Umbel ; its Leaves are long and large, hairy, nervous, 
like that of Plantain ; indented all round, ſpreading round about 
the Stalk upon the Ground ; the Flower is ſmall and white, 
ſpreading at the Top, and cut into five Segments; when the 
Flower withers, a little orbicular Fruit is found as big as a Pea, 
containing many longiſh and reddiſh Seeds ; its Root is ſhort 
and fibrous: It grows in maritime Places, amongſt Corn, and 
in Woods ; it contains a great deal of Salt. 

It is aperitive, and good for the Dropſy, for Retention of 
Urine, and for the Gout. 

Androſace is fo called, from its bringing Relief to Men: 
ade dt. giecven. Lemery de Drogues. 

ANDROSAFMUM, Offc. Androſemum vulgare, Park. 
Theat. 575. Merc. Bot. 1. 19. Phyt. Brit. 8. Mer. Pin. 8. 
Raii Hiſt 2. 1020. Androſemum maximum fruteſcens, C. B. 
Pin. 280. Boerh. Ind. A. 242. Hypericum maximum (quaſi 
fruteſcens ) bacciferum, Hiſt. Oxon. 2. 472. ZHypericum maxi- 
mum Androſemum vulgare dictum, Raii oy 3. 343- Sici- 
liana, aliis Ciciliana, vel Androſæmum, J. B. 3. 384. Sici- 
liana, vel Andro ſæmum, tota bona quibuſdam, 8 Cly- 
menum Italorum, Ger. 435. Emac. 543. TUTSAN, or 
PARK-LEAVES. 

It grows in Hedges and Thickets, flowers in July and Au- 
gruft ; the Flowers, Leaves and Seed are uſed, which have the 
ſame Virtues as Hypericon, or St. John's-wort. Dale, 

ANDROSEMUM is by ſome called Dieny/ias, by others 
Aſeyrus ; but there is a Difference between this Plant and Hy- 

ricum and Aſcyrus. It is a ſhrubby Plant, with ſmall lender 

wigs, and Branches of a ſcarlet Colour, and Leaves three or 
four times as large as thoſe of Rue, which, being bruiſed, yield 
a vinous Juice. At the Head it expands itſelf into a Multitude 
of Branches, about which grow fmall yellow Flowers, pro- 
ducing a Seed in the Calyx, like that of black Poppy, and di- 
ftinguiſhed by Marks, as if they were engraved. 

The Leaves, bruiſed, yield a refinous Smell. "The Seed, pound- 
ed, and drank to the Weight of two Drams, purges Bile. It 
is very uſeful in the Sciatica ;z but after Purging, Patient is 
to take a Draught of Water. The Herb, uſed in a Cataplaſm, 
heals Burns, and ſtops Hæmorrhages. Dioſcorides, Lib. 3. 


Cap. 173. 

ANDROSAEMON, or, as others call it, Aſcyros, is not 
unlike Hypericon, only has greater, thicker, and redder Stalks, 
The Leaves are white, and ſhaped like thoſe of Rue. The 
Tops of the Herb, bruifed, yield a Blood-like Juice. It ſprings 
- among the Vines, and is commonly di out about the 

iddle of Autumn, and hung up. Bruifed with the Seed, and 
taken to the Weight of two Drams, either in the Morning or 
after Supyer, in Hydromel, Wine, or pure Water, it is a good 
Purge. But the next Day, the Patient mult take the Weight 
of a Dram of Caper- root mixed with Roſin, and four Days 
after, he is to do the fame. After Purging, the Patient, if of 
a robuſt Conſtitution, ought to drink Wine ; if weak, Water. 
Pliny, Lib. 27. Cap. 4. 

It is called Androſæmon, from arg, a Man, and Zh, Blood, 
from its making the Fingers of thoſe who rub it, look bloody. 
Oribafius, Med. Coll. Lib. 11. | 

The Stalks of Tutſan grow to be two or three Foot 
high, ſmooth, reddiſh, and not much branched, having 

two large oval browniſh green Leaves ſet oppoſite at ev 
Joint on very ſhort Foot- ſtalks; thoſe next the G 
being uſually ſmalleſt. On the Top of the Stalks grow the 
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Flowers, ſeven together, on pretty 1 Foot-ſtalks, of five 
ſmall yellow roundiſh Leaves apiece, wich Stawiina in the Mid- 
dle, of the fame Colour, yielding a reddiſh Juice, upon bei 
rubbed between the Fingers, and are ſucceeded b -lik 
Seed - veſſels, green at firſt, and afterwards of a eep-ſhining 
Purple, almoſt black, containing ſmall geed in a purpliſh Juice. 
The Root is ſomewhat thick, of a reddiſh Colour, with many 
Fibres. It grows in Hedges and Thickets, and flowers in 


Jah. 
Ti Leaves and Flowers are ſometimes uſed, and are count- 
ed much of the Nature of St. John's-wort, being a 
Wound-herb, uſed both inwardly and eqn UH is there 
fore called in French, Noubſain, fignifyin All-beal, and from 
thence by us corruptly, Tutſan. 1 ot, Off. 

It contains a great deal of Oil, and a moderate Quantity of 
Salt and Phlegm. 

It is aperitive, vulnerary, reſolutive, good for the Stone, to 
kill Worms, to reſiſt Malignity, and guard againſt Madnefs, 
being externally or internally apply'd. Lemery de Drogues, 

ANDROTOME. See ANDRANATOME, 

ANECPYETUS, 'ArzzTvS, unſuppurated, from « Neg. 
and +Tvs]S, ſuppurated. See Ecyy8MA. 
_ ANEILEMA, ANEILESIS, 'Artianue, AUA, from 
ar, to roll up, or involve. An Involution, particularly 
ſuch as is cauſed by Gripes and Flatulencies in the Ineſtines 
Hippec. de vet. Med. | 
De Beg - Plant 7 2 33 from the Time of 

70/corides, have diſtinguiſh'd into cultivated, and wild 
Sort, The firſt iy EY ; 

nemone hortenfis, c, Anemone Geranii iani 

cærulio : an Bae, , C. B. Pin. 174. Tourd. Loft He 
Hiſt. Oxon. 2. 426. Anemone Geranifelia, Ger. 304. Emac. 
377. Raii Hiſt. 1. 625. J. B. 4. 405: Anemone Geranii folio, 
radice tuberoſa, flare crrules & alle, Chab. 462. one 
tenuifolia five Geranifolia carrulea, Park. Parad. 208. GAR- 
DEN-ANEMONE, Dale. 

The wild Sort is call'd 

Anemone fylveftris, Offis Anemone Matthioli, Ger. 
Emac. 377. Anemone ſylveſiris alba major, C. B. Pin. 176. 
Raii Hiſt. x, 627. Rupp. Flor. Jen. 128. Tourn. Inſt. 277. 
Elem. Bot. 239. Boerh, Ind, A. 37. Buxb, 23. Hiſt. Oxon. 
2. 425. Anemone fylveftris latifel:a alba, five tertia Matthioli, 
Park. Parad. 202. Anemone magna alba, plurimd parte anni 
florens, J. B. 3. 411. Anemone magna alba, capitulo tuberoſo, 
N lanig ine caneſcente, Chab. 464. ILD ANE- 

Of this Plant there are two diſtinct ies, the garden and 
the wild ANEMONE ; and each of theſe Species is ſubdivided 
into ſeveral others, but eſpecially the former, which is care- 
fully cultivated in Gardens, on account of the Beauty of its 
Flowers. Their Roots ſend forth Leaves, that are almoſt 
round, and reſemble thoſe of Sow-bread, Mallows, Crant's- 
bill, or Sanicle. Some of theſe Leaves are wo large, and 
others fmaller ; ſome of them are deeply indented, others 
not ſo much ; but ſtill each Leaf has its proper Stalk. From 
the Middle of theſe Leaves ariſe ſmall Stalks, bare half way up, 
where they are adorned with three Leaves, diſpoſed in Form of 
a Collar. Each of theſe Stalks bears at its Top a beautiful 


Flower is fingle or double, yellow or white, purple or 
carnation, blue or red, violet, or diverſified with ſeveral Co- 
lours, and ſometimes adorned with a Tuft. When this Flower 
falls, a Fruit appears in its Place, which is generally of an ob- 
long Figure, and includes a Nut filled with ſeveral Seeds, 
each of which is covered with its proper Huſk, which is gene- 
rally ſoft like Cotton, Its Root is fungous or knotty, ol. has 
many Fibres ſprouting out from it. The wild Anemone grows 
in riſing Grounds, and mountainous Places. Both Species of 
this Plant contain a great deal of Salt and Oil. FR 

This Plant is deterſive, aperient, inciding, de- 
ſiccative, but generally tis only uſed externally. It is uſed 
22 and Collyriums for Ulcers of the Eyes. Lemery 
de Drogues. | 

There are two Kinds of Anemone, the wild, and the culti- 
vated. Of the latter, one Sort bears a ſcarlet Flower, another 
a whitiſh, or milk-white, and another a purple one. The 
Leaves are like thoſe of Coriander, tho“ but lightly j near 
the Ground. The Stalks are downy, ſlender, bearing Flowers 
like thoſe of the Poppy, and incloting a black or ſky-coloured 
Head in the Middle. The Root is of the Bigneſs of that of the 
Olive, or bigger, and divided as it were oints. The wild 
Kind is larger in all reſpects than the r, having broader 
and harder og and a longer Head, a ſcarlet Flower, with 
ſmall and flender Roots, more in Number than the former. 
There is one Sort of it which has black Leaves, and more of 
Acrimony than the reft. 

Both Kinds are acrimonious ; for which Reaſon the Juice of 
the Root, ſnuffed up the Noftrils, is good to pu the Head. 
The Root, chewed, draws out Phlegm. in b 

7 „ 


round Flower, with ſeveral Leaves diſpoſed like thols of a Roſe, 
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(7/2089, Wine made of Grapes that have hung on the Vine till. 
wither'd by the Sun] and apply'd as a Cataplaſm, it cures In- 
flammations of the Eyes, deterges Specks, and whatever cauſes 


Dimneſs of Sight, and cleanſes Ulcers of Filth The Leaves 
and Stalks boiled in Ptiſan, and eaten, breed Plenty of Milk 


in the Breaſts, and made into a Peſſary, . the Menſes; 
apply'd in a Cataplaſm, they remove the Leproſy. 
Anemone is by ſome called Phenion. There are two Kinds, 


the wild, and what is cultivated in Gardens ; both delight in a 
ſandy Soil. Of the garden Kind there are ſeveral Sorts ; for 
one bears a ſcarlet Flower, which is the moſt common, another 
a purple, and a third a milk-white Flower. The Leaves of 
theſe three Sorts are like thoſe of — They ſeldom ex- 
ceed half a Foot in Height, and have a Lop like that of Aſpa- 
ragus, The Flower never opens but when the Wind blows, 
_—_ it takes its Name. The wild Kind is the larger, has 
broader Leaves, and a ſcarlet Flower. Many have miſtaken 
this for the Argemone, others for the red Poppy ; but there is a 

reat Difference between them, for both theſe come later in 

lower, nor have they the Juice or Flower-cups of Anemone, 
and are only like it in having an Aſparagus-top, 

The Anemones are good for the Pains of the Head, and for 
Inflammations; help Diſeaſes of the Uterus, and procure Milk 
in the Breaſts, Taken in Ptiſan, or apply'd to the Part in 
Wool, they provoke the Menſes. The Root chewed in the 
Mouth draws out Phlegm, and makes the Teeth found ; and 
the Decoction thereof cures Inflammations in the Eyes. 

The Magi aſcribe much to their Virtues. They order, that 
as ſoon as you ſee the Plant that Year, you take it up, laying 
theſe Words, That you gather it as a Remedy for Tertian an 

uartan Agues z then wrap it up in a red Cloth, and keep it in 
a ſhady Place, till there be Occaſion to tye it about the Patient. 
The Root of that which bears a ſcarlet Flower, bruiſed, and 
apply'd to the Fleſh of any Animal, by its putrefactive Quality, 
cauſes an Ulcer, and is therefore uſed as a Deterſive for Ulcers, 
Pliny, Lib. 21. Cap. 23. | 

All the Anemonics are acrimonious and deterſive, Drawers, 
and endu'd with. the Faculty of opening the Mouths of the 
Veins. Oribaſ. Med. Coll. Lib. 15. 


Emplaſtrum'ex Anemone. The Plaiſter of Anemone. 
Take of Colophony, ſeventy-four Drams ; liquid Reſin of 


the Pine-tree, Wax, each four Ounces; Oil, nine 
Ounces ; freſh Flowers of Anemone, taking out the black 
that is in them, and cutting off their Bottoms, eight 
Ounces : Boil the Colophony with the Oil over a Fire 
made of the Wood of the Pine-trec, ſtirring it with a Spa- 
thula of the Tæda, [a Sort of Pine-tree] till it» comes to 
a ſolid Maſs; then add the Refin, and boil it again, till 
zit will no longer foul ; when put in the Wax, —— ſoon 
as this is melted, take the Medicine off the Fire, and 
pour it upon the Flowers bruiſed in a Mortar, and work 
them together with your Hand, ſmeared in Oil; for they 
are glutinous, and no Water muſt come near them. 


It is good for green Wounds, and bruiſed Fleſh ; for old, 
malignant, over-grown Ulcers, which are hard to cicatrize ; 
tor Bites of venomous Creatures; for ſwell'd and inflamed 
Joints, that are painful, and not without Difficulty moveable ; 
tor Strum, Fiſtulas, a Ganglion, Steatoma, and Furunculus ; 
tor ſinuous as well as ſpreading Ulcers ; for Abſceſſes in any 
Part, but eſpecially the Breaſt. Lo ſtop an Hemorrhage at 
the Noſe, they lay a Bolſter of it 7 — the Stomach, or it may 
be apply'd to the Forchead; in ſhort, it mollifies, diſcuſſes, 
-ontraCts, dries, and is an Anodyne. 
If you had rather have it prepared with Vinegar, 


Let the Flowers of the Anemone be cleanſed, and their Bot- 
toms cut off as before, and then dry'd in the Sun, and 
afterwards kept in a glaſs Veſſel ; then take of them eight 
Ounces, and pour thereto three Attic Half-pints of the 
ſtrongeſt white Vinegar, in which let them macerate a 
Day and a Night. After this, work it. with your Hands, 
* by Degrees preſs out all 2 Then take of the 
brighteſt Colophony, ſorty- two Drams; liquid Reſin of 
the Pine-tree, Wax, Oil, each four Ounces; Juice of 
the Anemone, two Attic Half-pints. and a quarter of a 
Pint: Boil the Colophony with the Oil at a flow Fire of 
the Wood of the Tada, ſieving it continually with a Spa- 
thula of the ſame Wood, till it comes to a proper Conſiſt- 
.ence ; then put in the Reſin by Degrees, leſt it ſhould 
bull over the Veſſel, and boil all again till they come to a 
ſiolid Maſs; when put in the Wax, which being melted, 
take it off the Fire, ſtirring it with the Spathula, till it 
ceaſes boiling. then pour in the Juice by Degrees, care- 
fully watching that there be no Ebullition, to which it is 
very ſubjeR, ſo as to run over. While the Mixture is 
thus gradually made, the Medicine takes a various, pur- 


2 ple, and pleating Colour. All the Juice being thus poured. 
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in, and united with the reſt, remove the Whole into a 
Mortar, and when it is cold work the ſame with your 
Hands, till all the Juice is abſorbed. 


This Medicine is good for the ſame Purpoſes as the former, 
atur 


only is of a milder e, and more accommodated to the 
Bites of Dogs, and venomous Creatures. Being diluted with 
Oll of Roſes, it is proper for Ulcers in the Arms and Pudenda, 
when they need only mild Remedies. Actizs, Tetr. 4. Serm. 3. 


12. 

ANEMONOIDES, 

Offic. Anemonoides flore albo, Boerh, Ind. A. 36 
noides flore 3 Dill. Cat. Giſſ. 39. Anemone nemoroſa, flore 
majore, C. B. Pin. 176. Buxb. 20. Anemone nemorum alba, 
Ger. 306. Emac. 115 Raii Hiſt. 1. 614. Synop. 3. 259. 
Anemone nemorum, Merc. Bot. 1. 19. Phyt. Brit. 8. Mer. 
Pin. 8. Ranunculus phragmites albus vernus, J. B. 3. 412. 
Chomel. 653. Tourn. Ink. 285. Elem. Bot. 241. Ranuncu- 
lus — . albus fimplex, Park. Theat. 325. Ranunculus, 
Chab. 465. id, ore roſeo alba expanſo, Rupp. Flor, 
Jen. 128. WOOD ANEMONE. Date ; 

The Word is derived from Arz#@r», Anemone, and dd, 
Form, that is, in the Form or Image of Anemone. 

The Characters are; 

The Root is 2 and for the moſt part 
crecping; the Leaves are finely cut, three of which, for the 
moſt part, ſurround the Stalk ; it hath a ſingle Flower upon 
each Stalk, which conſiſts of many Leaves, and are expanded 
in Form of an Anemone, having many Stamina or Threads in 
the Middle ; the Seeds are collected into an oblong Head, and 
are, in Shape, like thoſe of the Ranunculus, having no Down 


Anemo- 


oſe and | 


adhering to them. 
Miller enumerates fix Species, and Boerbhaave twelve, of 
this Plant. > 


The Anemonaides flore alle is found wild in the Woods, 
in moſt Parts of England; ſome of the other Varieties Miller 
ſays he hath gathered in * Plenty, in the Wilderneſs be- 
longing to the Gardens at Vimbleton in Surry, which were pro- 
bably at firſt taken from ſome Woods in England. In this 


Place they increaſe ſo faſt, that the Surface of the Ground is 


cover'd with them in the Spring ; and what is more remarkable, 
there the large blue and double Sorts are the moſt common. 
Miller's Difionary. | 

It is an hot and acrimonious Plant, that will raiſe Bliſters on 
the Skin. Dale. 

ANEMONOSPERMOS, from ary, Wind, and 
ge, Seed, becauſe the Wind eaſily bears away the Seed. 

The Characters are ; 

It hath an hemiſpherical ſcaly Cup ; the Flower is radiated 
like the Ragwort ; but the Seeds are copiouſly ſurrounded with 
a pappous Down, as are thoſe of Anemone. | | 
P iller enumerates four, and Boerhaave ſix, Species of this 

ant, 

They were originally brought from about the Cape-of-good- 
Hope, into the curious Gardens in Holland, where they have 
been propagated, and from whence they have been diſtributed 
into the ſeveral Parts of Europe, where they are now growing. 
Miller's Dictionary. 

ANEMOS, Arz, Wind. See VEN Tos. 

ANENCEPHALOS, A»+y44924S, brainleſs, from à Neg. 
and £y*xigaaG-, the Brain. In general it ſignifies mad, or 
fooliſh, but in a more reſtrained Senſe may be apply'd to ſuch 
Monſters as are born without Brains, on which Benetus in his 
Medic, Septentr. has made a Collection of Obſervations. 
Caſtellus. 

AN EOS, Arses, in Hippocrates, as expounded by Galen, 
ſignifies & p g r rouy νννπεeναν , one ſtruck with 
« the Loſs of his Voice and Reaſon; ** and by Hehcbius, 
dee are ſaid to be dare x; $XTAISE Hovxor, „ ſeized with a 
«© Stupor and Loſs of Voice.“ "Artes is put for dy, ac- 
cording to the Attic Dialect. Foeftus. 

ANEPICRITON, *AvreTixei]o, ſomething of which no 
Judgment can be formed, that is neither the Otje& of the Un- 
derſtanding nor Senſes, from « Neg. and +7:4zir@, to judge. 
Thus ares dragevia, with the Empirics, [a Sect of Phy- 
ſicians among the Antients] ſignifies a Controverſy and Diſagree- 
ment in Words about a thing that can never be determined or 
defined, becauſe of its Acatalepſia, which was a Word much 
in Uſe among that Sect, as Galen ſays, Lib. de Seftis, Sc. 
See ACATALEPSIA. | 

ANERECTOS, «evip*x]S,, aripux],, Aigen. From « 
Neg. and piryrvjs, to break. Apply'd to Fruit or Corn, not 
hull'g or broken in the Mill, or with the Peſtle. *Aripexz]&- 
Age, in Hippocrates, Lib. mee abr, ſignifies Bread made of 
Wheat not cleanſed from .the Bran. | 7 


a 


ANESIS, Remiſſion. See Remiss10. | ; 
ANESTRAMMENA, ares (2upire, from draspige, to 
change, or ſubvert, in Hippocrates, is expounded by Galen to 
mean the ſame as 4natetaragmena, aralelataghatra, from avd[a- 
| phos, 


A NE 


#, to trouble, or diſturb; and tis apply d, he ſays, to Urine, 
Sando laky without — ahp io 
diment after ſtanding. ; | 

ANETHOXYLA, 'Are0iZvaz. So the Tranſlator of Ady- 

ſus reads the Word, inſtead of ruhig, as it is in the Greet 
r of the woody Root of Dill. 
Aras Seft. 8. £ 

ETHUM, Offic. Ger. 878. Emac. 1033. Raii Hiſt. 1. 

15. Mor. Umb. 36. J. B. 3. 6: Chab. 384. Dillen. Cat. 
Gift 136. Rivin. Irr. Pent. hum hortenſe, C. B. Pin. 147. 
Hiſt. 3. 311. Tourn. Inſt. — Elem. Bot. 268. 
Boerh. Ind. A. 65. Buxb. 20. Rupp. Flor: Jen. 222. Anethum 
hortenſe five vulgare, Park. Theat. 886. DILL. Dale. 

The ion of the Tops and Seed of dried Anethum, being 
drank, promotes the breeding of Milk, and eaſeth the Gripes 
and Inflations, ſtops a Looſeneſs and Vomiting, occaſion'd by 
Humours floating in the Stomach, provokes Urine, and aſſwages 
the Hickups. Often uſed, it renders the Sight dull, and con- 
ſumes the Seed. The ſame is alſo good in an Inſeſſion for hyſte- 
rical Women. The Seed burnt, and fprinkled on the Part, takes 
off a Condyloma. Dieſcorides, Lib. 3. = 67. 

Pl: ds, that the Root is uſed, in Water or Wine, to 
— of the Eyes [ Epiphore]. The Sced, vehe- 
mently heated, and ſmell'd to, ſtops” the Hickups. Taken in 
Water, it takes off Uneafineſs from Crudities. The Aſhes 
give Relief in a Prolagſus Uvule. Pliny, Lib. 20. Cap. 18. 

The Root, heated, and applied to the Mouth of the Uterus, 
provokes the Menſes. Oribaſ. Synop. Lib. 1. Cap. 22. 

Burnt, and the Aſhes ſprinkled upon humid Ulcers, eſpecially 
about the Pudenda, diſpoſes them to heal; and cicatrizes inve- 
terate Ulcerations under the Prepuce. Ihe green Herb, as 
having leſs Heat, and more Moiſture, is a better Digeſtive and 
Hypnotic, but the dry is more diſcuſſive. Actius, Tetr. 1. 
Serm. 1. 
is Herb, both in Root, Stalk, and Leaf, very much 
reſembles common Fennel, except that it ſeldom grows ſo tall, or 
fo much branch'd ; it bears ſuch yellow Umbels of Flowers, 
after which come Seeds rounder, broader, and flatter than thoſe 
of Fennel. The whole Plant is of a ſtrong Scent, lefs pleaſant 
than Fennel. Dill grows in Gardens, and flowers and ſeeds 
in and Auguſt; The Leaves and the Seed are uſed. 

flicinal Prepatations from Dill are only the Oleum Anethi- 
„ made by Infuſion, and gentle Coction of the Leaves and 
Tops in Oil. Miller Bot. Offi: 
I meet with . with reſpect to the Virtues of Dill 
the Moderns, but what has been ſpecified from Dioſco- 
rides, and the Authors above quoted. 


The Preparation of the Anethinum. 


Take of the Flowers of Anethum, eleven Pounds eight 
Ounces, and infuſe them in eight Pounds and nine Ounces 
of Oil for a Day ; then preſs them out with your Hands, 
and ſet the Oil by for Uſe. If you think fit to make a 
ſecond Maceration, take freſh Flowers, and infuſe them 
in like manner. | 


It has the Virtue of mollifying and relaxing the Parts about 
the Uterus; and is of Service in the periodical Returns of a Ri- 

r, being of a warming Quality, by which it relieves under 
1 tudes, and helps Pains in the Joints. Droſcorides, Lib. 1. 

. 61. 

Oribe fs, who every-where tranſcribes Dieſcorides, reads 
him as appointing equal Quantities of Oil and Flowers, that is, 
eleven Pounds eight Ounces of each. Orib. Med. Col. Lib. 11. 


AxEtTtninum Vi dun, Dill Wine. 


Take of ripe, freſh, and ſiſted Seed of Anethum, nine 
Qunces; tie them up in a Linen Bag, and put them into 
ten Gallons two Pints of Mw/ffum [Wine unfermented] ; 
let them macerate for three Months, and afterwards put up 
your Wine into proper Veſlels, 


It creates an Appetite, helps Sickneſs at the Stomach, and 
Difficulty of Urine, and makes a ſweet Breath. 

After the ſame manner are made Wines of Parſley, Fennel, 
and Smallage, which have the fame Virtues as that of Dill. 
Dieſcorides, Lib. 5. Cap. 73, 74, 75. 


\ Otevm AxETHINUM, Oi of Dill, 


Is made of the freſh Tops of Dill, before the Seeds are grown 
ſolid and acrimonious for it would be unfit for this Purpoſe, if 
the Flowers were wanting, | 


Take on! the green tender Tops, or Shoots, to the Quanti 
of an Ounce, and infuſe them in an Italic Pint of — 
Oil. Let the Mouth of the Veſſel be well cloſed, and the 
Veſſel ſet to ſtand in the Sun for forty Days. 


This is hotter than Oil of Chamomile, and is therefore pro- 
5 —— aaa it mollifies and moiſtens. 
Ver. I, 


ANE 


It is alſo ſerviceable in feveriſh Diſorders ariſing from Phlegm, 

and in all Diſtempers cauſed by Cold, _— where the I en- 

dons or Muſcles are affected. Actins, Tetr. 1. Serm. 1. 
This Oil may be made, in caſe of N without Inſo- 


lation 3 that is, by boiling the dry Tops of the Dill in a double 


Vellel; and ſo may Oil of Chamomile, c. be prepar'd ; but 
then theſe Oils are weaker than thoſe which are made of the 
| Tops, and ſuffer'd"to ſtand in the Sun. P. Agineta, 
d. OM areal the College for 

irecte making the Oleum 
Anethinum, is thus : "7 | 


Take of the Flowers and Leaves of Dill, bruiſed in a mar- 
ble Mortar, with a wooden Peſtle, four Ounces ; Oil of 
Olives, one Pound : Expoſe them to the Mid-day Sun, in 
a glaſs Veſſel well ſtopp'd, for a whole Week, and ſhake 
them together every Day ; then let them gently ſimmer in 
a Bath-heat, and preſs out the Oil: Put in freſh Dill, 
which manage after the ſame manner, and repeat the Pro- 
cels a third time ; then let them ſtand together for forty 
1 at the Expiration of which ſet by the Oil for Uſe, 
without preſſing out the Dill. | 


There is alſo a Chymical Oil prepar'd from the Seeds of Dill, 
in the following manner : 


Take two Pounds of Dill-ſeed bruiſed ; of Spring · water 
twenty Pints: Let them be diſtill'd in an Alembic, with 
its By, and then let the Oil be ſeparated by a 
proper Funnel, 


Theſe dna of the Virtues of the Plant. 

ANETICUS, be, from 4 int, to remit. An Epithet 
of ſuch Remedies as have the Virtue of remitting Pain, and 
are call'd Paregorics, Caftelhus. 

— from aννεαννα , to dilate much. An Ancu- 
ryſm. 

An Aneuryſm may affect any Part of the Body, but moſt fre- 
quently happens os Throus, where it produces a Tumour 
call'd Bronchocele, which is moſt incident to Women in La- 
bour, becauſe of the violent Retention of their Breath. This 
Diſeaſe alſo affects the Head in the Parts about the Arteries, or 
any Part of the Body where an Artery happens to be wounded ; 
as, for Inſtance, when an unſkilful Operator, in attempting to 
2 the Vein of the Cubit; at the ſame time cuts the ſubjacent 

rtery. 

Every Aneuryſm is occafion'd either by a Tranſudation, an 
Anaſtomoſis, or a Rupture, in both which Caſes there is a 
dual Extravaſation of the Blood and Spirits, which are 
„Te Cheng neuryſm are a ſmall 

acters of an An are a or Tumour 

of the Colour of the Skin, void of Pain, loft To the Touch, 

and ſeeming to be of a looſe ſpongy Subſtance, yielding to the 
Compreſſion of the Fingers fo as almoſt to vaniſh, but recurrin 
as ſoon as the Fingers are taken off; which Character is mo 

remarkable in — — of the Chin, and ſuch others as are 

not — a Wound : But where a Wound of the Ar- 

„ and, the Skin afterwards cloſing up, there has 


2 
ſollow'd a Dilatation of the Veſſels, the Tumour is les ſoft; 


for the Blood, more 'abounding with Spirits, runs into gru- 
mous Concretions, and extends the Tumour, 

As to the Therapeutic Part, thoſe Aneuryſms which happen 
in the Head or Throat are accounted deſperate, and are not 
attempted by Surgeons : For as foon as the Aneuryſm is cur, 
there follows an exceſſive Hemorrhage, with ſuch a Profuſion 
of vital Spirits, that the Patient often dies under the Operation, 
But as to an Aneuryſm in the Cubit, we treat it in the follow - 


manner : 

ut, we mark out the Artery that extends itſelf along the 
internal Part of the Arm, from the Arm- pit to the Cubit. 
Then, in the fame internal Part of the Arm, three or four 
Inches below the Arm- pit, we make a ſimple Inciſion 

ways, in the Place where the Artery is moſt obvious to the 
Touch ; then by we lay the Artery bare, by ſeparating 
it from the Skin the other incumbent Corpuſcles; we then 
take hold of the Artery with a blunt Hook, extend it, and ſe- 
cure it by two firm Ligatures. This done, we make an Inci- 
ſion in the Part between the Ligatures, and fill the Wound with 
Powder of Frankincenſe, and, laying Lint thereon, apply a pro- 
per Bandage: After this, we proceed, with great Security, to 
cut the Tumour in the Cavity or Flexure of the Cubit, being 


under no Apprehenſion of an Hæmorrhage. After Evacuation - 


of the grumous Contents of the Tumour, we ſearch out the 
whence the Blood made an Eruption, and having diſco- 
ver'd it, take it with a Hook, tie it in two Places, and make an 
Inciſion between them, as we did in the former Part; then 
filling up the Wound with Powder of Frankincenſe, as before, 
we procure a Suppuration. 
or an Aneuryſm in the Throat, a Plaiſter of Cypreſs is a 
* 8 Remedy. Actius, Tetr. 7. Serm. 3. Cap. 15 
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The Aneuryſm is a Tumour, ſoft to the Touch, and yield- 
ing to the Fingers, and owing its Generation to Blood and Spi- 
rits. Galen ſa of it:“ When the Mouth of an Artery is 
66 d, the Affection is call'd arsvpvopua [a Dilatation]: 
66 The ſame thing happens, when, 8 wounded, 

8 


© the incumbent Skin is cicatrized, but th of the Ar- 
« tery remains, being neither conglutinated, cover d with a 
4 Cicatrix, nor ſhut by Incarnation. Affections of this Kind 
are known by the Pulſation of the Arteries, or more eſpecial- 
„ ly by compreſſing the Artery ; for then all the*Tamour diſ- 

y of ng ut AR . - 
appears, the Matter that cauſed it recurring into the Artery, 
So far Galen ; but we diſtinguiſh theſe Affections in the follow- 
ing manner : Thoſe which proceed from the Anaſtomoſis of an 
Artery, appear of a more oblong Form, are deeply ſituated, 
and, when impreſs'd by the Fingers, a Noiſe is perceiv'd. 
When the Affection is cauſed by a Rupture, no Sound is heard, 
but the Tumour is rounder, and more ſuperficial. 

Aneuryſms which happen in the Arm-pits, the Groins, or the 
Neck, or in other Places, if they are of a remarkable Bigneſfs, 
are not attempted by the Surgeons, becauſe of the Largeneſs of 
the Veſſels ; but thoſe in the extreme Parts, the Joints, or the 
Head, are treated as follows : . 

If the Tumour proceeds from a Dilatation of the Artery, we 
make a direct Inciſion lengthwiſe ; then taking hold of the Li 
of the Wound with Hooks, we ſeparate the Artery, by the Help 
of proper Inſtruments, from the Skin and Membranes, laying it 
bare ; then paſſing a Needle under it, we make a Ligature with 
two Threads : After this we prick the intermediate Part of the 
Artery with the Incifion-knife, evacuate its Contents, and en- 
deavour a Suppuration till the Threads fall off. 

When the Aneuryſm is cauſed by a Rupture, we take entire 
Hold of it, as far as may be done, together with the Skin, with 
our Fingers ; then paſs under it a Needle with a double Thread, 
and, after it is paſs'd, cut the Loop, by which means we have 
two Threads, in order to make a Ligature on each Side the 
Tumour, If we are apprehenſive, that the Threads ſhould ſlip, 
we may paſs another Needle exactly by the ſame Perforation, 
threaded alſo with a double Thread ; which being cut like the 
former, you may have four Ligatures upon the Tumour ; then 
opening the Tumour in the Middle, we take away the Contents 
by the Aperture of the Skin, leaving the Ligature; then we 
apply a Compreſs moiſten'd with Wine and Oil, and proſecute 
the — with Lint. P. Eg ineta, Lib. 6. Cap. 37. 

Dr. Freind takes Occaſion, from the Doctrine of Paulus, 
with reſpe& to an Aneuryſm, to make the following Obſerva- 
tions on this Subject: 

An Aneuryſm by Galen, and we ſee here by Paulus, is de- 
ſcribed to be a Tumour, which riſes from arterial Blood extra- 
vaſated ; and that it proceeded from a Rupture in the Coats of 
the Arteries, was the conſtant Opinion of all the Greet and 
Arabian Writers. Fernelius was the firſt, who aſſerted, that 
the Artery was only dilated, but not burſt, in an Aneuryſm : 
And Veſalius ſeems to be of the ſame Opinion; for Adolphus 
Occo gives us the Relation of a Patient he had the Care of, in 
Conjunction with Achilles Grafſerus. The Caſe was a Tumour 
in the Back, and that excellent Anatomiſt being call'd in, ſoon 
diſcover'd what it was by the Pulſation, and pronounced it an 
Aneuryſm ariſing from a Dilatation of the great Artery ; and, 
at the ſame time, he ſaid, that the Blood was — within 
the Coats of it, as tis in thoſe of a Vein in a Varix ; that he 
had found in theſe Swellings ſometimes an Humour, concreted 
like Ice, or Cryſtal, ſometimes like Suet, and ſometimes Blood, 

umous like a Mola. Upon Diſſection, the Cavity of the 
8 was found vaſtly diſtended, and much clotted Blood in 
it, as Veſulius had foretold, which gain'd him a great Reputa- 
tion. t the Arteries are le of Diſtention, we find 

often in Perſons who are poiſon'd, and in ſome morbid Caſes. 
*Tis a remarkable Inſtance which Vidus Vidius relates, and owns 
it to be a rare one, of a prodigious Intumeſcency in all the Ar- 
teries of the Head, quite round, ſo as to reſemble large Varices. 
He adds, that Fallopius having undertaken to it, juſt as he 
was going to attempt the Operation, being diſcouraged by the 
Bigneſs of the Tumour, alter'd his Opinion, and w not 
proceed: But ſuch a Diſtention as this, which ſpreads itſelf 
equally through ſo many Branches, would ſcarce, I believe, be 
call'd an Aneuryſm, which is a Tumour of a quite different Na- 
ture, and more circumſcrib'd. 

Sennertus, refining upon the Notion of Fernelius, and not 
ſatisfied with a bare Dilatation, makes the Nature of all Aneu- 
ryſms to conſiſt in a Rupture of the Muſcular, or inner Coat of 

Artery, while the outer, in the mean while, remains un- 


broken. It ſeems to me very plain, that he borrows this Doc- 


trine, tho' he mentions nothing of it, from Hildanus, who, in 
expreſs Words, faid the very fame thing before him. The Caſe 

ildanus deſcribes is that of an Aneuryſm, ſu ing upon a 
PunRure z and in that Caſe it may poſſibly happen, as he con- 
2 that the outer Coat may upon Compreſſion unite, 

ing compos'd of membranous and very glutinous Parts, as is 
evident from all Glue being extracted from ſuch Skins ; but 


the Fibres of the inner Coats, being muſcular, when they are 
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once broken, muſt of courſe contract and ſhrink up, and, by 
ſtarting from one another, be more difficultly brought to a Re- 
union : And I can ſcarce think it well conceivable, that any 
other. Aneuryſm can be form'd in this manner, than that only, 
and that not always, which comes upon a Puncture; for it does 
not ſeem probable, that, when the Cauſe is intrinſical, a Force 
which is ſuppoſed able to burſt the inner Coat, ſhould find any 
Reſiſtance from the outer, which is own'd to be at leaſt five 
times weaker. But, however, the Notion we have mention'd, 
though ſcarce ſo much as plauſible, was embraced by H7lis, 
Barbette, and others, and became the faſhionable nition of 
an Aneuryſm for many Years. And, indeed, ſince the Opinion 
of the B being not extravaſated was firſt ſtarted, it may be 
obſerved, that all the Writers of Bodies either of Phyſic or Ana- 
tomy, have run into this Hypotheſis, without knowing much 
of the Subject they writ upon, or indeed of what they writ upon 
the Subject. To give an Example: Foreftus contends vehe- 
mently, that all Aneuryſnis come from a Dilatation of the Ar- 
tery ; and yet, in the very Inſtance, which is the only one in 
his Works he gives us of an Aneuryſm, the Tumour came from 
a Rupture, and the Blood was extravaſated. And Diemerbroek, 
in Complaiſance to the Doctrine then in Faſhion, defines an 
Aneuryſm, in ition to Mr. Regi, who was for a Rupture 
in the Artery : he tells a Story of an Aneuryſm, where 
there was a Rupture ; but at laſt judiciouſly concludes, that 
*twas no Aneuryſm at all, for no other Reaſon but becauſe there 
was a Rupture, and fo conſequently did not come within his 
Definition. | 

The chief Arguments which the Aſſertors of Dilatation urge, 
and which thoſe who acknowledge a Rupture in the Artery are 
at a Loſs to anſwer, are only two: *How comes it to paſs, if 
the Blood be not confin'd within the Coats of the Veſſels, that 
there is a Pulſation in an Aneuryſm ? How is it, that the Blood, 
if extravaſated, does not turn to Pus? As to Pulſation, it may, 
I preſume, be eaſily conceived, how the conſtant Impulſe of 
the Blood of the Arteries may communicate a Motion to that 
which lies contiguous to it, though extravaſated. The Force 
of Percuſſion is vaſtly you and we find, by Experiment, in 
a Bladder full of Air, the leaſt freſh Impulſe from a Syringe will 
move all that is contain'd in it, and diſtend its Sides. If the 
Artery is large, if it lies ſuperficial, and near the Centre of the 
Tumour, and if the Aneuryſm be not diffuſed too much length- 
ways, the Pulſation will be , tho? the Coat of the Artery 
be burſt ; and this may be proved not only from Reaſon, but 
from Matter of Fact. We have a Caſe in Severinus, where, 
upon a Wound in the great of the Thigh, there was an 
Effuſion of fix Pounds of Blood in the Interſtices of the Muſ- 
cles; there was ſo violent a Pulſation in the Swelling, as to lift 
up both one's Hands, when laid upon it. When the Aneuryſm 
lies deep among the Muſcles, very often the Pulſation is not 
ſenſible. We may add to this, that it may grow more obſcure, 
and at laſt be utterly extinguiſh'd, as the lation of the 
Blood increaſes ; and of this we have Inftances, both in Severi- 
nus and Mr. Littre, where the Pulſation was very violent at 
firſt, and afterwards entirely vaniſh'd ; and, therefore, we muſt 
not look upon this as a conftant Concomitant in the preſent 
Caſe. eed, in moſt Swellings, we ought rather to argue 
negatively ; and if we are not ſure of Pus, we ought always to 
be ſuſpicious of an Aneuryſm ; and, for want of this prudent 
Fear, ſome have miſtaken, and fatally cut it for an Abſceſs. 
What has been ſaid of Pulſation, may let us into the Solution 
of the ſecond Objection; for if we can conceive how there 
can be a Motion communicated to the Tumour, we may natu- 
rally and eaſily comprehend, how the ſame Motion may pre- 
ſerve the Blood from PutrefaQion, as well as if it were con- 
tain'd in the Coats of the Artery, in by Diſtention only. 
A very little Degree of Impulſe will ſerve to hinder a large Maſs 
of any Fluid from an entire Stagnation. Accordingly, in an 
Ecchymoſis, the extravaſated Blood, we ſee, very often never 
ſuppurates; or, when it does, there is ſome Part of it found 
turn'd to a red Coagulum, diſtinct and ſeparate from the reſt, 
without any Mixture of Pus. The very Caſe we have already 
mention'd in Severinzs, comes up to the Purpoſe ; where, after 
the Tumour had been growing forty Days, there were taken 
out of it fox Pounds of pure Blood, extravaſated between the 
Interſtices of the Muſcles, and it had no ſort of Tendency to 
Pus. Beſides, I believe, the Poſition which theſe Writers 
hy down, that all extravaſated Blood turns to Pus, may be 
juſtly queſtion'd : What Quality *tis in the Blood, or what 

les they are which diſpoſe it to Suppuration, is a Problem, 

I confeſs, difficult to be ſolved ; but, ſure I am, there is ſome- 
thing in arterial Blood which often hinders it from being chang'd. 
into Pus, though extravaſated. 
Thus we ſee, how inſufficient theſe made uſe of 
are to overthrow the Opinion of the Antients ; and we ſhall 
find, that Experience itſelf, from Diſſections in theſe Caſes, 
generally decides the Controverſy in their Favour. For, to 
return to the very Caſe, where we mentioned Veſalius before, 
(which indeed is the firſt of an Aneuryſm diſſected, that 


we meet with) beſides a Dilatation of the Artery, I 
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large Rupture, as Achilles Gra ſſerus, one of the Phyſicians con- 


cern'd, gives us an Account. 8 $ who was contem 


rary with Fernelius, and ſeems to have him in his Eye, tho? 2 


does not mention his Name, relates three Caſes, with all 
Particulars, where the Artery was burſt. The firſt is ſingled 
out, and repeated at length, by Sennertut, who pronounces it to 
be no Aneuryſm: Les can't imagine why he choſe this 
Caſe to obj inſt, when, of all the three, twas the moſt 
diſtin, and leaſt liable to ObjeRion ; for, upon Diſſection, a 
great deal of pure Blood was taken out, and the Artery dilated 
and burſt ; and, while the Patient was alive, the Tumour had 
a great Pulſation, and receded upon Preſſure; and if this be not 
a true Aneuryſm, I can't tell what Words can be found out to 
deſcribe one. Bartholine gives us the Hiſtory of ſeveral Aneu- 
ryſms diſſected, nity of one at Naples, which he has 
made the Subject of a Book, writ indeed in a romantic Style, 
but where the Fact is clearly enough delivered. This was in 
the Arm, and happen'd from a Puncture; the Arm was cut 
off, but the Patient died: The axillary Artery was vaſtly di- 
lated up to the Arm- pit; it was whole, only where the Fun kure 
had been made; on che other Side, all the Coats were burſt, 
and the Branches which came from * _—_ — be rg 4 as 00 
lay ſuperficial, there was grumous ying alo t 
Traft "If the Muſcles. Pon Horne, in his Epiſtle, which is 
printed with this "Treatiſe of Bartholine, has another very re- 
markable Caſe : Becauſe the Inſtance may ſuggeſt to us ſeveral 
ractical Reflections, give me Leave juſt, in ſhort, to relate the 
2 This was a Tumour in the Calf of the 3 An- 
tonius Vacca pronounced it an Aneuryſm ; others were of a dif- 
ferent Opinion, and, out-voting him, prevail'd, and treated it 
for an Abſceſs: This Method made the Swelling extend itſelf 
to the very Toes, and there occaſioned a Gangrene, ſo that 
they were forced to cut off the Foot above the Ancle, for fear 
the Mortification ſhould ſpread up to the Thigh: The third 
Day after, they attempted to open the Tumour, and the Patient 
died in the Middle of the Operation. Tho* the Artery was 
dilated, ſo as to be fix times bigger than natural, the Side 
towards the Skin was eaten thro? and burſt ; and between the 
Gemelli was a Parenchyma of grumous Blood, very ſolid, and 
near the Conſiſtence of Fleſh. Somewhat a like Caſe I was an 
Eye-witneſs to myſelf, with the Su of St. Bartholomew's 
Hoſpital : The Perſon was old, and of an ill Conſtitution ; the 
Aneuriſm had been, by his own Account, twelve Years grow- 
ing, and of late it had increaſed extremely : It ſurrounded all 
the Calf, almoſt up to the Knee ; and the Pulſation was very 
ſtrong, not only along the Skin, but upon the Muſcles, in the 
thickeſt Part of the Gar. The Valves of the Veins (many of 
them) were ſo entirely broken, that there were Varices both 
above and below the Knee, of a prodigious ſs, which 
nevertheleſs ſubſided upon holding up the Leg. Upon Ampu- 
tation, notwithſtanding the Ligatures were ſtrong, and the Ope- 
ration perform'd with great Diſpatch, there was diſcharged from 
the Veſſels above a Pint of Blood, the Diameters of the Arteries 
and Veins were ſo greatly inlarged. In the Aneuryſm, upon 
Diſſection, were found, beſides fluid Blood, two or three Pounds 
of Thrombi, which w like fo many Plates upon one another: 
The whole Tra& of the Crural Artery was greatly dilated, and 
the ſeveral little Branches were broken off from the Trunk, 
not above a Quarter of an Inch from their Riſe ; and from theſe 
the Blood was thrown into the Interſtices of the Muſcles, and 
the Gaſtrocnemii ; neither was there any Communication at all 
from the Bottom. The Bones were ſo carious, that there was 
a great Hole in the Tibia, and four Inches at leaſt in the Fibula 
entirely wanting. This Circumſtance of the Bones being cari- 
ous, 4 attends an Aneuryſm : Ruyſch has two Caſes, where 
all the true Ribs, and the Sternum, were almoſt conſum'd, and 
the little which remain'd was all rotten: And we may eaſily 
conceive, how ſuch a Tumour, by a conſtant Preſſure, may 
affect the Perioſteum, and cauſe an Obſtruction there, and by 
that means gradually waſte the Bone itſelf, We may learn an- 
other thing too from this Circumſtance, that, ſince ſo ſolid a 
Subſtance as the Bone cannot reſiſt the Prefſure of an Aneuryſm, 
the arterial Coats may be thought more likely to yield to its 
Force, and have their Fibres deſtroy d by it. Lanciſi gives us 
the Hiſtory of an Aneuryſm in the aſcending Trunk of the 
Aorta, whewo 9 2 who 75 _ time *** 
in'd of a Palpitation, Fainting, Pain, Streightneſs, t- 
b b de Ther: dies luden: The Part of the Ster- 
num was preſs d a little outward on one Side. Upon Diſſection, 
in the whole Curvature of the Aorta, was found a Subſtance 
like Lard, incloſed in a Cyſtis ; there was a Hole into the very 
Pericardium, in which accordingly were found two Pounds of 
Blood. He is of Opinion, that all come from a 
Dilatation of the Artery ; and fo, , at firſt moſt 
of them do: Yet, in the profint Inflance, be of the 
Fibres being corroded, and from thence accounts for the Dilo- 
rication, as he calls it, of them, in which the true Nature of 
an Aneuryſm (he ſays) conſiſts ; that is, in EngliÞ, I think, in 
an unripping or tearing of the arterial Coats. A Caſe, exactly 
like this, we find in Laurentius of Guicciardin, where not only 
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SS but 8 of the 
orta i to i one's Arm. it was, in a 
like Caſe, related by Pars, where the inner Coat of the Ar- 
tery, tho” offified, yet at the ſame time was burſt. Certain ir 
is, the Aorta, before its bending, is eaſier dilated, n the 
Account of the Reſiſtance the Blood meets with from the Cur- 


take Place as here. : 

. Littre in the French Memoirs, gives a long and particu- 
lar Detail of two Aneuryſims in this Place; where the Artery 
was thruſt out ſo, as to form a Sack, which reached up into 
the Thorax and Neck, and in one Caſe, even along the Neck 
to the lower Jaw. [See theſe Caſes below). In both theſe 
Caſes, at firſt the Perſons complained of a Beating, which 
exactly anſwered that of the Arteries, and of an uneaſy 
Struggling in the Thorax, attended at length with a great 
Oppreſſion, a Difficulty of Breathing, and an univerſal 
Languor, ſome time before any thing was perceived 2 
above the Clavicles ; afterwards other Symptoms appeared, muc 
like what I have obſerved myſelf in a parallel Caſe, fuch as 
Pain, not only in the Cheſt, but in the Shoulders, the Arms, 
and the Head z in the laſt, often a Pulſation likewiſe ; very 
little Sleep, and that often interrupted ; and Inability often to 
lie down in Bed, and always a greater Eaſe in a leaning Poſture 
forwards ; the Breathing ſometimes ſo diſturbed, as to give 
Apprehenſions of a ſudden Suffocation. In the firſt of theſe 
I , ſome Part of the Ribs, the Sternum and the Clavi- 
cles were found carious. A Quack, by ſuppurating Medicines, 
had made ſome Part of it „ upon which followed a Gan- 
rene, and, in three Days, Death. Each of theſe Aneuryſms 

ſays, was only a Dilatation of the Artery : But, I mu 
confeſs, though his Deſcription be very minute and exact, I 
have ſtill ſome Scruples upon me, and am not perfectly ſatisfied, 
that in this Caſe there was a mere Dilatation alone of the arte- 
rial Coats. For, beſides that he ſays himſelf, there was not 
only a firm Adheſion every-where of this Aneuryſmal Pouch to 
the Ribs, the Sternum, * Clavicles, and the Muſcles, but a 
Corroſion of its Membranes in all thoſe Places, where it ad- 
hered ; theſe Membranes, which he attributes to his Pouch, 
might be Portions of the Mediaſtinum, and the Pleura, or Ex- 
ions of thoſe * to the Muſcles. But yet further, 
it may not be abſurd, if, in Anſwer to this, we ſhould affirm, 
that Humours extravaſated may form a 3 Membrane to 
themſelves, which is no Part of the Veſſels, from whence thoſe 
Humours are —_— What we obſerve every Day of an 
Hernia Carnoſa, and Wens, conſiſting of a vaſt Number of 
Cyſtis's, each of which has its particular Membrane, and is 
ed often with a different ſort of Subſtance, may give ſo 
much Countenance to this Opinion, that we may at leaſt think 
it worth conſidering, before we determine any thing in this 
Point. The Account Ruyſch gives of an Aneuryſm in the 

Thorax, which filled the w Cavity of it, without an 
outward Swelling, ſeems to anſwer this Idea : For it conſiſted, 
he ſays, of innumerable thick Coats, which lay like ſo many 
Plates one over another, between which was incloſed a great deal 
of coagulated Blood. Thus the Blood lay like Leaves one upon 
another, ſo as to form a ſort of Polypus, in the Caſe recited 
by Mr. Littre. This is certain, that we may find Examples 
of this Kind in Severinus, Marchetti, and others, Our Coun- 
tryman Wiſeman tells us, that he always found both Coats of 
the Artery open. In ſhort, as Matter of Fact is the beſt Ar- 
gument, I can't but obſerve, that among all the Accounts Ana- 
tomiſts give us of the Diſſection of an Aneuryſm, there is 
ſcarce an Inſtance upon Record, of a large one, at leaſt, 
where there was not a Rupture in the Artery, according to 
the Doctrine of Paulus. W hat has been ſaid will, I believe, be 
ſufficient to ſhew, how ill founded is that Diviſion, which 
ſome Moderns have made of Aneuryſms, into true and ſpuri- 
ous z whereas the whole Difference lies only in the Form of a 
Tumour. And if you conſider what they have advanced upon 
this Head, you will find that, as this Diſtinction is generally 
wrong in it ſignifies ſtill leſs in point of Praftice 

Freind*s Hiſt. of Phyjc : 
I have inſerted the preceding Diſſertation, becauſe there are 
many curious Paſſages in it, which ſhould not be omitted in a 
Treatiſe on an Aneuryſm. But in Juſtice to the Reader 1 
muſt remark, that Dr. Freind has abſolutely miſtaken the Paſ- 
ſage in Paulus; for this laſt Author plainly diſtinguiſhes betwixt 
an Aneuryſm by Dilatation, and one by the Rupture of the 

„in deſcribing the Operation. His Words are El ut 
kr avivewpdy 6 57 yt Cornarius, the Interpreter of 
Paulus, tranſlates this, Si ex ion e e ; but 
how erroneouſly, the learned will readily ſee. I am 
ſenſible, that, a little before, Paulus ſeems to make a Diſtin- 


ction betwixt an Aneuryſm J araorbuwny dyrrgias, and one 


var pig. But as no ſuch thing as an Anaftomoſis can be 
meant here, in the Senſe it is generally uſed in by the Greek 
Writers ; and as he ſeems to i . 2 
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in the gangren'd 
to diſengage them from it, without cutting or tearing a Part of 


when he ſpeaks of the Operation, I am inclined to think he 
means by Anaftomoſis a Dilatation of the Artery. 

I muſt not omit here a Remark of ſome Importance to Stu- 
dents in Phyſic, with reſpe& to the Latin Tranſlations of the 
Greek medicinal Authors: It is that they are ſo little to be de- 
pended on, that it is very dangerous to quote a Paſſage on their 
Authority. I have frequently been miſled by their Inaccuracy, 
when I had no OT" of conſulting the Originals, being 
at a Diſtance from Libraries ; and I will not be an{werable that 
I have corrected all the Miſtakes they have led me into. 

The following Hiſtories of Aneuryſms will ſet their Nature 
and Origins in a true Point of Light, and prove evidently, that 
the Diſtinction of Aneuryſms into true and ſpurious, is not 
without Foundation. 


Hisroxy I. By Mr. LitTRE. 


A Man of fifty-ſix Years of Age, who had always enjoyed a 
good State of Health, ſent for me the tenth of July laſt, 

I found him by the Fire, in an Elbow-chair, to which he 
had been £24 os four Months ; for he could not keep in Bed, 
nor walk, becauſe he was almoſt choaked ſo ſoon as he lay 
down, and could not walk without being in Danger of fainting. 

He told me, that he ſlept og little, that his Sleep was un- 
ſound, and interrupted, that he was grown very lean and 
weak, and ſometimes fainted, even in his Elbow-chair, altho* 
he took nutritive Food, and in ſufficient Quantities; that his 
Reſpiration was difficult; that he could not turn nor bend his 
Neck and Head, without great Pain; that for five Months he 
had a Tumour upon his Neck, which increaſed by Degrees, 
altho* now-and-then it diminiſhed very ſenſibly ;. but that this 
Diminution did not continue long, the "Tumour quickly 
returning to its former Bulk ; that it was painful, but eſpeciall 
in the inferior Part, and accompany'd with a continual Pul. 
ſation, which for a Month paſt had been gradually decreaſing. 

I felt his Pulſe, which I found weak ; and upon examining 
the Tumour, found a Part of it on the Neck, and a Part of it 
upon the Breaſt. This Tumour was ſoft, and yielded to the 
Preſſure of the Fingers, but recovered its former EO ſo ſoon 
as I forbore preſſing it. I felt a ſmall Pulfation in it, which ex- 
actly agreed with that of the Arteries ; the Colour of the Skin 
that covered it was natural. All theſe Circumſtances made me 
conclude, that this 'Tumour was a real Aneuryſm, formed by 
the extraordinary Dilatation of ſome Artery. 

I aſked the Patient, if he had received any Blow upon the 
Neck or Breaſt, or if he had ftrain'd himſelf in Coughing, 
Sneezing, or Vomiting, Sc. He anſwered, that he was con- 
ſcious of having received no Blows, but that for five Days ſuc- 
ceſſively he had uſed great and almoſt continual Efforts to vomit, 
and go to ſtool, which he ſaid were the fatal Effects of Pills a 
Quack had given him to cure him of a Rheumatiſm ; that three 

ecks after he began to feel, towards the Middle of his Breaſt, 
a Beating he had not before felt ; that ſix Weeks after a Difh- 
culty of Refpiratin ſucceeded this Beating ; and that the Diffi- 
culty of Reſpiration three Months after was followed by a Swel- 
ling on the Neck ; that the Beating, and Difficulty of Reſpira- 
tion, had always inſenſibly — till this Tumour appeared; 
upon which he no more felt the Beating at his Breaſt, but be- 

n to perceive another Beating in that Part of the Neck where 
Yo Tumour was, and that the Difficulty of Reſpiration did no 
more increaſe, but continue the ſame. 

I adviſed the Patient to take little Food, or what was not 
very nouriſhing, or to let Blood now-and-then, if he took a 
good deal of Nouriſhment. I alſo adviſed him to put a Bandage 
upon the Tumour, not with a View to compreſs it, but only 
to re the Integuments, that by being rendered more capa- 
ble of reſiſting the Impulſe of the Blood, they might in ſome 
meaſure prevent the Increaſe of the Tumour. 

The Patient having ſent for me again fifteen Days after my 
firſt Viſit, told me, that his Faintings were more violent and 
frequent. I found him much weaker, and the Tumour larger ; 
there was no more Pulſation, but about three Inches of the 
Skin towards the Right Armpit was become livid. In the 
Middle of the diſcolour'd Place there were two Holes almoſt 
imperceptible, whence now-and-then proceeded ſome Drops of 
Blood. Theſe new Symptoms were probably occaſioned by 
acrid Medicines, which another Quack had apply'd to the Tu- 
mour to make it reſolve or ſuppurate, who doubtleſs knew not 


the Nature of the Diſtemper, or was ignorant that real Aneu- 


ryſms are not cured by reſolutive nor ſuppurative Medicines. 


Two Days after, a dry Gangrene in the diſcoloured Part of 
the Tumour enſued, three Days after which the Patient died. 
I laid open his Body, which was ſo lean, that ſcarce any thing 
remained but Skin and Bones. I obſerved nothing extraordi- 
nary the Parts contained in the Cavity of the Abdomen, nor 
in that of the Cranium, except that there was but little Blood 
in their Veſlels, as alſo in thoſe of the Face and Extremities. 

Before I laid open the Breaſt with an Incifion-knife, I diſ- 
engaged the ** which covered the Tumour, except 

art, where I left them; for it was impoſlible 
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the Tumour, ſo firm was their Adherence to one another. 1 
afterwards ſeparated the Tumour from the Neck, from the 
Clavicles, and from the exterior Parts of the Breaſt; but it ad- 
her'd very ſtrongly in thoſe Places that touch'd upon the Ribs, 
the Sternum, = the Clavicles, where it was corroded, and 
the Bones become carious ; the reſt of the Tumour adher'd but 
little. The ſoft Parts ſituated upon the Breaſt under the Tu- 
mour were full of a ſerous Humour of a yellow Colour. | 

I then raiſed the Sternum with a Part of the Ribs, and the 
Clavicles that are join'd thereto on both Sides, that T mi 
examine with more Freedom the Parts contain'd in the Cavity 
of the Breaſt, and extirpate the "Tumour whole. 

I obſerved, firſt, That the Lungs were dry, wither'd, and 
collaps'd ; and that the Trunk and Branches of the Blood-veſlels 
retained their natural Shapes. 

Secondly, That there was a Spoonful and an half of Serum in 
the Pericardium, and no Fat about the Heart. 

Thirdly, That the Trunk of the Aorta, from nine Lines 
Breadth above the Heart to the Place where it takes the Name 
of Aorta deſcendens, had its Coats much thinner, and was very 
much dilated, fo that almoſt all the Dilatation was made in the 
ſuperior and anterior Parts; and the three Branches which com- 
p_ the Aorta aſcendens, and which commonly riſe from the 

iddle and Upper-part of the Trunk of the Aorta, were placed 
in the poſterior Part of this Trunk. 

Faurthly, That the dilated Part of the Trunk of the Aorta 
extended itſelf as far as the Under-jaw; cover'd the Forepart, 
and the Sides of the Neck fell back upon all the upper and ante- 
rior Part of the Breaſt, from one Armpit to the other, and 
form'd a Cyſtis not unlike a Bottle, the Neck of which was 
within the Breaſt, and Bottom without. This Cyſtis was nine 
Inches and an half long from the Trunk of the Aorta to the 
Under- jaw; it was two Inches broad at its Origin, and three 
at its Egreſs out of the Breaſt. Its Diameter upon the Neck 
was betwixt nine and ten Inches, and thirteen upon the Breaſt, 
Upon the Whole, this Cyſtis was half a Foot in Depth at the 
Neck, and ſeven Inches and an half on the Breaſt. 

Fifthly, Ihe Thickneſs of the Sides of this Cyſtis was fo dif- 
ferent in different Parts, that it varied in all intermediate 
Degrees between the fifth Part of a Line, and ten Lines. Both 
the thickeſt and the thinneſt Parts were without the Breaſt ; 
the thinneſt lay chiefly in the gangren'd Part, and the thickeſt 
in the Part ſituated upon the Breaſt. 

Within this Pouch there was about two Pints of Blood, of 
which one third was black, coagulated, and very ftrongly ad- 
hering to its inner Surface; the other third was of a reddifh- 
brown Colour, and half coagulated ; the remaining third was 
liquid, and had almoſt its natural Colour and Confiftence. 

Laſtly, The internal Surface of the Cyſtis of the Trunk of 
the Aorta was ſmooth and even in ſome Places, and rough in 
others. This Smoothneſs of the Surface was natural, and was 
owing to the internal Coat of the Cyſtis being kept entire. The 
Unevenneſs of the ſame Surface was unnatural, and depended 
upon two Cauſes, the Eroſion of a Part of the proper Coats of 
the Pouch, and the Adherence of certain Fibres, which dif- 
fer'd not from theſe of a Polypus of the Heart, but in this, that 
they were larger, . iner, firmer, and more red. Theſe Fibres 
compoſed ſeveral Laminæ, that were calily ſeparated from one 
another, F 

Having now given ſome Account of this Man's Diftemper 
enumerated, with the ſeveral Symptoms that attended it, and 
declar'd what I found extraordi in his Body, I fhall endea- 
vour to aſſign the Cauſe of the Diſtemper itſelf, and account for 
the moſt material of its concomitant Symptoms. 

The Pills which this Man had taken, being compoſed of ry 
violent Purgatives, as one may readily ſuppoſe from the Exc 
of their Operation, probably gave Occaſion to the extraordinary 
Dilatation of the Trunk 2 Aorta. My Reaſons for think- 
ing ſo are theſe : Firſt, In the Efforts the Pills produced in him 
to vomit and go to ſtool, the Diaphragm, being violently con- 
traſted, compreſs'd the Aorta deſcendens ſtrongly, and almoſt 
intercepted the Paſſage of the Blood to it; then the Blood ſent 
from the Heart to the Trunk of the Aorta, finding only the 
Branches of the Aorta deſcendens open, but uncapable to receive 
it, muſt of Neceſſity do Violence to theſe Branches, in order to 
force itſelf a Paſſage. Now if the Sides of the Trunk were 
thinner in Proportion, or of a leſs cloſe Texture than the 
Branches, the 'Trunk muſt of Conſequence have been dilated, 
and not the Branches; and this Dilatation muſt have been only 
in the weakeſt Parts of the 'Trunk, that is, in its Middle and 
Left anterior Parts, as has been alrcady obſerved. Theſe two 
Parts being once ſtretch'd by the Impulſe, and the extraordinary 
Quantity of Blood, could no 2 reſiſt it, alcho* it was only 
impelled to 


- 


them with irs ordi * and by - "mp 
nary Quantity z conſequently they muſt afterwards yi 
1 W | 5 
The Efforts alſo occaſioned by theſe Pills might excite a great 
Agitation in the animal Spirits, determine them to flow into the 
Heart in greater Quantity, and with greater Velocity than ordi- 


nary, and thus reader its Contractions more ſtrong and fre- 


quent; 
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nt; ſo that it muſt of have thrown more 
Blood, and that with a greater Impetus, into the Trunk of the 
Aorta, forc'd its Sides to dilate themſelves to receive it, and 
thereby have laid a Foundation for the extraordinary Dilatation 
of this Artery. 

The poſterior Part of the Trunk of the Aorta ſcarcely ſuf- 
fer'd any Dilatation, becauſe it was thicker, and of a more 
compact Texture : But as the Trunk was dilated towards its 
ſuperior Part, the three Branches, which compoſe the Aorta 
1 muſt of Neceſſity have been ſituated in the poſte- 
rior Part. 

The Sides of the Cyſtis of the Aorta were very thin in ſome 
Places, and very thick in others. Two Reaſons may be — oh 
why the Parts were thin: 1. Becauſe they conſiſted of nothin 
but the ſimple Coats of the Artery. 2. Becauſe of the val 
Dilatation which theſe Coats had ſuffer'd, by the Impulſe of 
the Blood, and by its Coacervation in the Cavity of the Cyſtis. 
The Sides of the Cyſtis were thick in the Places where the po- 
lypous Fibres were faſtened to its inner Surface, and the Thick- 
neſs was greater or leſs, juſt as there were more or fewer of 
theſe Fibres, laid upon one another. Theſe Fibres, and even 
thoſe of the Pulypus, muſt have been formed by the Slowneſs 
of the Blood's Motion, by the Groſſneſs and Viſcolity of its 
Parts, and by their Surfaces coming into a great many Points 
of Contact. 

The Slowneſs of the Blood's Motion might have alſo occa- 
ſion'd its being pent up in the Cyſtis, and its Coagulation 
there: Hence alſo the weak Pulſations, and the Separation of 
ſome Part of its Serum, The Motion of the Blood was flow 
in the Cyſtis, becauſe becoming gradually larger and larger, and 
its Bottom being imperforate, the Blood muit come out at the 
ſame Place where it went in, Now the Blood which had 
been driven into the Cyſtis by one Contraction of the Heart, 
was hinder'd from coming out by that which the next Con- 
tration ſent to it. 

As ſoon as the Tumor appeared on the Patient's Neck, he 
felt a Pulſation there; but felt it no more in his Breaſt, be- 
cauſe the Impulſe of the Blood, which was the Cauſe of the 
Pulſation, made a much greater Effort againſt the Bottom of 
the Cyſtis, that form'd the Tumor, than againſt the other 
Parts, and becauſe this Bottom was then out of the Cavity of 
the Breaſt. The Pulſation by Degrees diminiſhed in the Tu- 
mor, in proportion as the Blood coagulated in the Cyſtis, as 
more polypous Fibres were formed, and as the Contractions of 
the Part e weaker, 

The Difficulty of Reſpiration increaſed no more after the 
Tumor of the Neck appeared, becauſe. the Impulſe of the 
Blood being chiefly in a rectilinear Direction, the Cyſtis of the 
Aorta only increaſed in Length within the Breaſt. - Thus, when 


it reach'd the Neck, it increas'd no more in the Breaſt, conſe- open 


quently the Difficulty of Reſpiration continued the ſame. 

The Patient was in Danger of Suffocation when he lay down : 
1. Becauſe in this Situation, the Blood driven by the Heart 
into the Trunk of the Aorta, flowing more eaſily into the 
Cyſtis of this Artery, than in a vertical Situation, it conſe- 
quently received a greater Quantity of it on this Occaſion. 
2. Becauſe the Blood contained in that Part of the Cyſtis, fitu- 
ated externally upon the Breaſt, fell then into that Part of the 
Cyſtis within the Breaſt, and from thence a Part of it fell into 
the Trunk of the Aorta, Laſtly, In the horizontal, or ſomewhat 
oblique Situation, the Blood contain'd in the Part of the Cyſtis, 
that formed the Tumor of the Neck, had a greater Weight 
upon the Trachea, than in the vertical Situation, and — 
compreſs d it more. Theſe three Cauſes muſt neceſſarily 
duce the Danger of Suffocation in the Man, when he lay down. 
Towards the laſt Stage of the Diſtemper, the Tumor now- 
and-then diminiſhed, but ſoon after returned to its former Big- 
neſs. The Tumor diminiſhed now-and-then, 1. By the Con- 
finement and lation of the Blood, 2. When the Heart 
drove little B into the Trunk of the Aorta, or that its 
Motion thither was flow and weak ; becauſe then the Blood 
contained in the Tumor might with Eaſe fall into the Trunk 
of the Aorta, and from thence paſs into its Branches. | 

The Tumor might return to its former Bigneſs, 1. By the 
inteſtine Motion and Rarefaction of the Blood. 2. When ſome 
Clots of Blood ſhut up its Paſſage from the Tumor into the 
Trunk of the Aorta, in ſuch a manner, that it allow'd freſh 
Blood to enter, but ſuffer'd none to get out. The Sides of the 
Cyſtis of the Aorta were corroded in the Places where 
touched the Ribs, the Sternum, and Clavicles ; and 
Parts of the Bones were become carious, becauſe the Trunk 
of the Body of this Man being always vertical, a Part of the 
Blood contained in the Cavity of the Tumor preſs d with a 

cater Weight upon the Coats of the Pouch, and upon the 

erioſteum of theſe Bones, compreſſed them ſtrongly, and 
ſtopp'd, or at leaſt retarded, the Return of the Blood, and of the 
Lymph, into their Veſſels ; and thereby gave occaſion to the Se- 
paration of a Part of the Serum. Now this Serum deing always 
impr with Salts, which it diſſolved, and carry d alo 


E _ have firſt ſtimulated and corroded the Coats 
OL, 


pro- the polypous Fleſh ; and the _—_— 
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88 afterwards the Perioſteum, and then the Bones. 
The of the Cyſtis in theſe Places were ſooner corroded 
than in others, becauſe » being ſupported there by Bones, 
were more preſs d upon, reliſted more, and conf were 
more Gel y expoſed to the Achon of theſe Salts, ſoft 


Parts fituated upon the Breaſt, below the Tumor, were filled 
with a great deal of Serum, which was extravaſated by the 
Preſſure of the Tumor on theſe Parts. | 

The Body of the Patient was vaſtly extenuated, tho“ he 
uſed a nouriſhing Diet, and that in conſiderable Quantity, be- 
cauſe the Circulation being render'd very low by the bad 
Diſpoſition of the Trunk of the Aorta, the Parts of the Blood 
could neither be ſufficiently attenuated, nor propelled with 
Force enough into the Pores of the ſolid Parts, in order to 


furniſh them with a ſufficient Quantity of Nouriſhment. 


As for his great Weakneſs, and the fainting Fits that often 


ſeiz'd him, might ariſe from the ſame Cauſes that the - 
Leanneſs did; beſides this, they might have been cauſed by 
ſome Clots of Blood, which falling from the Cyſtis of the 
Aorta into its Trunk, might, in ſome meaſure, ſhut up ſome 
of its Branches. Theſe continued till the Clots were diſſolved 
and attenuated by a freſh Impulſe of the Blood, and by the 
Conſtruction of the Artery. Mem. de Þ Arad. R. 1707. 


 Hisrory II. By Mr. LirT&RE. 


A Man of 44 Years of Age dying of an Aneuryſm, I laid 
on his Body to examine the Particulars of this Diſtemper : 
his was a true Aneur 


ſm, that is, an extraordinary Dilatation 
of the Artery, ſituated partly upon the Neck, and partly in the 
Breaſt, parallel to the Spina, and extending itſelf from the third 
ſuperior Vertebra of the Back, to the fifth inferior of the 
Neck, and laid all along upon the . 2 its middle, and 
ſuperior Parts lay upon the Trachea, its middle inferior 
Part upon the y of the Lungs themſelves, It was four 
Inches long, and above two Inches and a half broad : Where 
its Diameter was largeſt, its Thickneſs was ual, being 
thicker in its inferior Fart, than in its ſuperior 12 in its ſu- 
perior, than in its middle, It was round and oblong, plain 
and ſmooth, of a reddiſh-brown Colour, and ſo hard, that tho” 
I preſs'd it down very much with my Finger, it yielded but 
little, It adhered pretty cloſe to the Fore-part of the Sternum, 
to the firſt Rib on cach Side, and to the Skin, and behind to 
the Muſcles which cover the Trachea Arteria; and its 
whole Baſis it was join'd to the ſuperior Right Part of the Trunk 
of the large Artery, of which it was only an Extenſion and 
ProduQtion. 

After I had examined the Situation of this A ſm, I 
ſeparated it from every thing to which it was fixed, and laid it 

I made the following Obſervations : 

1. That the Sides were very denſe, and of an unequal Thick+ 
neſs, being a quarter of a Line thick in the thinneſt, and about 
a Line in the thickeſt Places ; ſo that in the laſt the Sides 
were little leſs thick than in the reſt of the Trupk, 

2. That half of the Cavity of the Aneuryſm was filled up 
with a fort of polypous Fleſh, ranged in Lamina fixed to one 
another, the wy my 1 gt of the 17 
ſo that might have ted without breaking, if 
had den df handled. - 

3- That the ſame Surface of this Aneuryſm was ſmooth in 
the Places where the polypous Fleſh was not fixed ; and that it 
was uneven in the Places where it adher'd, It was probably 
the Inequality of this Surface that cauſed the Attachment of 
was the Effect of the 
Eroſion of the Membrane, occaſioned by ſome Salts ſeparated 
from the Blood in the Cavity of the Aneuryſm, by reaſon of the 
Stay it was obliged to make there. | 

Laſtly, The Sides of this Aneuryſm formed internally two 
Bodies of Strings j the one was ſituated about the middle Part $ 
it was of a reddiſh Colour, one Line thick, and deſcribed only 
three quarters of the Circumference. The other String was 
placed in the inferior Part : It was of a whitiſh Colour : 1 Was 
much harder than the other, two Lines thick, and went quite 
round the Aneuryſm. At the Place where the two Strin 
were, the Aneuryſm was not ſo big as in the Places near it. 
which made a ſort of a Strangulation there. All the Trunk of 
the Aorta, unleſs where the Aneuryſm was, had kept its for- 
mer tubular Form. It was rr. and its ſome» 
what more denſe, but the 'T hickneſs ſeemed natural. f 

This Trunk, towards its Origin or Baſe, was two Inches 
and fix Lines in Circumference, fix Inches ten Lines towards 
its Middle, and two Inches fix Lines towards its Extremity, 
One might obſerve, in the Thickneſs of its internal Sides, ſmall 
ſtony Laminæ, of a whitiſh Colour, pretty brittle, of differ- 
ent and of different Thi es. interior Surface, 
in the Places where there was none of theſe Laminz, had a 
great many Pores, from whence, when I preſſed the Artery, 
a ſort of Lymph came out, which was clear, and a little muCi» 
laginous. This Lymph might have imparted ſome Fluidity tao 
— ry moiſten'd the interior Surface of the Artery, made 

th, 
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it ſmooth and ſlippery, and ſecur d it from the Action of the 
Balts of the Blood. 


The Right Axillary preſerv'd its ordinary Bigneſs, and its ex- 


terior Surtace was every-where ſmooth as uſual. But the inte- 
rior, four Lines from its Beginning, was, for half an Inch, 
unequal ; there the Sides were ſome what more denſe, and twice 
as thick as in the Parts near it, and the Cavity narrower in Pro- 


ion. 

re Left Subclavian was alſo as big as uſual, and its exterior 
Surface equal ; but the interior was unequal in its inning, 
for the Space of three Lines ; its Sides, in the ſame Extent, 
were ſome what more compact, three times thicker, and there 
the Cavity was proportionably narrower, In the above-men- 
tioned Places, a faint Tincture of Yellow was obſerved in the 
Sides of theſe two Arterics, Laſtly, the left carotid Artery, 
and the Aorta deſcendens, were in their natural State. 

The Heart was big; the Cavities of its Ventricles were 
large, but 9 that of the Left ; their Sides alſo were 
ſomewhat thinner than uſual. | 
Ihe Lungs were full of a thick, blackiſh Blood: The Tra- 
chea, in the Place where the Aneuryſm lay, was thicker, 
more compact, and not ſo round as in other Places; and the 
Branches and the Veſicles of this Part contained in their Ca- 
vity a great deal of Humour, which was viſcous, tenacious, and 
of a yellowiſh Colour, 


REFLECTIONS on the Circumſtances above-mentioned. 


Firſt Reflection. A true Aneuryſm being only, as I ſaid, 
an extraordinary Dilatation of the Artery, one may affirm, 
that in the Trunk of the Aorta, the Man I ſpeak of, had two 
true Aneuryſms ; one particular, the other univerſal. The 
former, which has been the Subject of my Obſervation, was 
only form'd of a Part of this Trunk; and what remain'd, 
form'd the other. 

Second Reflection. Theſe two Aneuryſms were produced by 
the ſame Cauſes : The Diminution of the Cavity of the Right 
Axillary, and the Left Subclavian Arteries, was the occafional 
Cauſe of them, the Blood the inſtrumental, and the Heart the 
efficient, 

It is eaſy to comprehend, 1. That the Blood, continuall 
thrown from the Left Ventricle of the Heart into the Trun 
of the Aorta, finding no more, after the Diminution of the 
Cavity of theſe Arteries, the ſame Facility in its Diſtribution, 
muſt have ſtruck with a greater Impetus upon the Sides of this 
Trunk, ftretch'd them by Degrees, dilated them in an extraor- 
dinary Manner, and, at laſt, have form'd a total Aneuryſm, if all 
their Parts had equally yielded to this Impulſe ; but a partial one, 
accompany'd with a total, if ſome of them were more diſtended 
than others, either becauſe they were thinner, or of a Texture 
leſs compact, or, perhaps, more * to the Impetus of the 
Blood. It is eaſy to comprehend, 2. the Circulation of the 
Blood, partly interrupted in the Sides of theſe ſame Arteries, 
might cauſe the Blood to coagulate there; this Interruption 
might have been occaſioned by the Shriveling of the Fibres 
which compoſe theſe Sides, and which may have been ſtimu- 
hated by ſome extravaſated Salts ; or by the Elaſticity of their 
reſpective Membranes and Veſſels being weaken'd by the 
Blood which is continually driven thither by the Heart. 

In theſe Caſes, the Blood, not having its free Courſe, or not 
being propell'd in its ordinary Manner, muſt top, and coagu- 
late in the Cavities of theſe particular Veſſels, dilate them, 
ſeparate their Fibres, inlarge their Pores, give occaſion to a 

ter Quanrity of nutritive Juice to be diſcharged, to 

tween ſeveral Laminz of the Membranes of the 8 
diffuſe itſelf among their Fibres, ſeparate and disjoin them, 
adhere firmly to them on all Hands, and conſequently increaſe 
the Thickneſs of the Sides of theſe Arteries. 

Third Refleftion. The conſiderable Diminution of the Ca- 
vities of theſe Arteries was the Effect of the extraordinary 
Thickneſs of their Sides, eſpecially ſince the Thickneſs was 
wholly form'd on the inner Side; either becauſe the Circu- 
lation had been only intercepted on this Side, or becauſe the 
external Laminæ had more oppos'd. their Separation than the 
internal. "Thus the internal Sides incroached upon the Cavity, 
and diminiſhed it in Proportion. 

Fourth Refleftion. It poſſibly be aſked, Whether the 
extraordinary Thickneſs of the Sides. of theſe Arteries was a 
Fault in their ny Conformation ; or, Whether it was 
3 by any particular Accident. The latter 
of theſe Opinions, to me, appears the more probable of the 
two; for the following Reaſons : 

* 1. The Patient, ſome Days before his Death, told me, that 
for about eight Months paſt, he had felt in the Middle of his 
Breaſt an extraordinary Heat, Palpitation, and Oppreſſion, 
vhich had daily augmented from their very firſt A 
Theſe three Symptoms may eaſily be accounted for, from the 
Deſcription I have now | given of the Aneuryſm itſelf, 

2. The Patient alſo aſſured me, that before that Time he 
had never been ſenſible of the leaſt Indiſpoſition, ar Diſorder, 
in his Breaſt, +; 
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proportion to the Blood 
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Moreover, the Texture of the Sides of the Arteties was 
irregular, and their internal Surface uneven, We have there- 
fore no Reaſon to believe, that this was à Fault of forty Years 
ſtanding, (for ſo long the Patient had liv*d) or even of any con- 
ſiderable Number of Years; fince in Infants, and even in 
Adults, we can with obſerve the Callus of a Bone, 
which has been broken about a Year | 

Fifth Refleftion. The Membranes of the Trunk of 
Aorta, which in this Caſe, as one would imagine, muſt - 
ſarily be very thin, by reaſon of the great Dilatation they had 
ſuffer'd, had nevertheleſs preſerved their natural Thickneſs, 
probably, becauſe in proportion as theſe Membranes were dila- 
ted, their Pores had proportionably opened and inlarged, and 
more nutritive Juice had inſinuated itſelf into the Interſtices of 
the Fibres, adher'd to their Surfaces, and increas'd the Thick- 
neſs of the Membranes. 

Sixth Refleftion, The particular Aneuryſm muſt have been 
formed at that particular Part of the Aorta where I obſerv'd it, 
rather than any other, fince all its Parts are ſuppoſed of an 
equal Thickneſs, and endow'd with an equal Power of Reſiſt- 
ance ; and that ſo much the rather, becauſe that Trunk of the 
Artery, which is nearly of a ſemicircular Figure, does not be- 
gin to bend itſelf, till it reaches the Place where this Aneuryſm 
was ſituated, Thus the Blood thrown out of the Heart muſt, 
of Conſequence, have produced more confiderable Effects upon 
— 159 4g Part, dilated it more, and brought on an Aneu- 

in it. 
kn Seventh and laſt Reflection. The particular Aneuryſm muſt 
have been formed rather at the ſuperior Part of the Aorta, than 
in the inferior and lateral Parts ; becauſe the Blood, which 
was the inſtrumental Cauſe of it, is directed in its Motion, 
from below, upwards ; and conſequently its Action muſt have 
been greater on the ſuperior, than any of the other Parts. This 
upper Part then muſt of courſe have been thruſt upwards, in- 
ſenſibly dilated, and form'd into an Aneuryſm, which would 


inlarge itſelf towards that particular Side. 


The principal Symptoms, with which this Aneuryſm was accom- 
pany'd, accounted for. 


The Patient complain'd of a Weight and Pain in his Head, 
and of a Weakngfs of the principal Functions of his Mind. 
Theſe three Symptoms were produced by one and the ſame 
Cauſe, that is, the Compreſſion of the Jugular Veins, occa- 
ſioned by the Aneu 

The Caſe ftands thus: Theſe Veins being compreſs'd, the 
Return of the Blood from the Brain to the Heart is not free 


and uninter ; fo chat lefs Blood returning, the greater 
ntity muſt conſequently remain in the Head, and the Head 
itſelf of courſe muſt heavy : Becauſe in ſuch a Caſe there 


is too much Blood in the Brain, the Coats of its Blood-veſſels, 
its Membranes, c. muſt of courſe be ſtretched and vellicated, 
and ſuffer a kind of Diſtortion and Dilaceration, in which the 
Pain conſiſts. | 

The ſame Veſſek, ſo diſtended with Blood, muſt compreſs the 
Nerves fituated in their Interſtices, deprive the animal Spirits 
of their free and eaſy Motions in the Brain, and conſequently 
weaken the Functions and Operations of the Soul, which de- 
pend upon theſe very Motions. 

The e felt 2 a Pain in hs Neck, 32 and 
Arms ; becauſe the „being ſituated upon the Ju 
as well as the Subclavian Veins, by which the Blood mn pol 
the Heart from theſe Parts, compreſs them, render the 
Motion of the Blood thro* them flow and difficult, and even, 
in ſome meaſure, ſtop it in them. The Blood, thus lodg'd in 
the Veins, muſt diſtend and ſtretch them by its exceſſive Quan- 
tity, and ſtimulate and irritate them by the Salts which are 
ſecreted from the Blood, by reaſon of its Continuance there ; and 
thus, by theſe two Means, the Pain in theſe Parts is excited. 

He was likewiſe troubled with a Difficulty of Reſpiration 
and Deglutition, becauſe the Aneuryſm being ſituated upon the 
Trachea, and Oeſ which are, as it were, the Con- 


duits of Reſpiration and utition, comprefs'd them fo, that 
it was with Difficulty they performed their reſpective Fun- 
ctions, eſpecially about the Beginni the Sternum, where 
the P being ſurrounded on all Sides with bony Parts, 


uits 


Ihe Pulſe of the Patient's Right Wrift was ſmall and weak, 
becauſe, as I have obſerved, the Entrance of that arterial 
Branch, whence the particular Branch occafioning this Pulſe 
f being very ſmall, there muſt, of conſequence, be little 
convey d into it, and that too muſt flow very ſlowly 

in it, ſince the Branch itfelf was too and capacious, in 
d thro* it. Thus that Blood 

could neither fill the Cavity of the arterial Branch, and there- 
occaſion a full Pulſe, nor dilate: the Sides of it with Force 


of the Patient's Left Wrift was fo ſmall and 
weak, that it could ſcarcely be felt. We have already ob- 


ſerved, that the Entry of the arterial Branch, from which the 
Branch producing this Pulſe fprung, was much leſs than that 


in the Right Arm. The Artery where this Pulſe is, muſt con- 


ntly receive much leſs Blood, its Sides be leſs dilated, 
with a ionably ſmaller Degree of Force, by which 
means the Beating of it was almoſt ible. 

Laſt of all, the Patient fainted, when, being weary'd of holding 
his Neck and Head upright, he let them fall to one Side. 
Wen the Head and Neck are inclin'd forwards, oor puter 
Veins form a kind of Bend, and are, as it were, choaked : 
When the Head and Neck, on the other hand, are reclin'd 
backwards, theſe Veins are too much ſtretched, and the Dia- 
meters of their Cavities are diminiſh'd ; becauſe their Sides 
muft of conſequence approach nearer to one another ; and when 
the Head and Neck are inclin'd , either to the Right, or Left 
Side, the Jugulars of the one Side are bended, whilſt thoſe 
of the other are too much ſtretch'd. 

Now in all theſe Situations, the Jugular Veins are com- 

d, and their Cavities diminiſhed ; and the Return of the 
| from the Brain to the Heart is by that very Means 
retarded and render d more difficult. If to theſe Compreſſions 
we add that made upon the fame Veins by the Aneuryſm, we 
ſhall find no great Difficulty in comprehending how the Veins 
of the Brain muſt be choaked up, and how theſe choak'd up 
Veins muſt compreſs the Nerves to ſuch a Degree, that, in 
our preſent Caſe, a ſufficient Quantity of animal Spirits could 
not be convey'd to the Heart, in order to carry on its Motion 
without Interruption. Now this Interruption of the Motion 
of the Heart is always followed with Faintings, which are 

eater or lefs, according as the Interruption is ſhorter or 
| Done] Mem. de Þ Acad. R. 1712. 
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HISToOoRVY II. 


On the 5th of. June 1721, a Soldier came into the Houſe 
of Invalids with an Aneuryſm, almoſt of a Year's ſtanding, on 
the anterior, right and upper Part of his Breaſt, The external 
Tumour, which was about a Finger's Breadth diftant from the 
Sternum, ſeem'd to be divided into two Parts, one of which 
poſſeſſed the intercoſtal Space between the ſecond and third 
Cartilages of the Sternum; and the other that between the 
third and fourth. This An roſe ſeveral Lines above the 
Level of theſe Cartilages, altho* they were ſenſibly more arch'd, 
and projected farther, than thoſe of the Left Side, which was 
occaſioned by the quick aud continual Beating of the Aneuryſm. 

were even viſible at ſome Diftance ; and all the adjoining 
Parts were fo ſenſible of Pain, that the Patient could ſcarce 
ſuffer his Cloaths to touch them. He could not call to Mind 
any external Accident, which might be 'd as the Cauſe 
of the Diforder ; however, he ſpun oat his Life under all the 
Agonies of his Diſeaſe, till the 22d of October, when Death 
put an End at once to his Life and his Pain. 

Mr. Morand, the Jounger, hid his open, and found 
the Aneuryſm in the Aorta. But a Cir ce which appears 
fomewhat miraculous, was, that the Aorta, already preterna- 
turally inlarg d at the Place of its Egreſs from the Heart, about 
an Inch farther, form'd itſelf into a Bag, thirteen Inches 
in Circumference, and capable of ' holding a Pint of Water. 
Afterwards it contracted itſelf in order to continue its ordinary 
Courſe, ſend forth its four fuperior Branches, and form its 
Croſs ; and at its upper and arterior Part, it was very cloſely 
united with that Part of the Pleura which covers the Cartilages 
of the Sternum. 

Two Polypi fill'd the Cavity of the Aneuryſm. The one 
began at the Part of the Aorta, cover'd the internal Sur- 
face of that Part of it which is next the Baſe of the Heart, and 
afterwards form'd a kind of Plate, piere'd with a Hole, patallel 
to the Opening of the Left Ventricle, The other Polypus co- 
vered the fuperior Part of the Aurta, which ined © the 
Pleuru. TO tad this Circumſtance peculiar to them, 
that the red , of which were compoſed, ſerv'd 
2 à kind of Ground-work for à beautiful Contexture of ſmall, 
white Filaments, which, by their Ramifications, interſected 
one another, and repreſented various Figures, ſuch as Rays 
darting from a common Centre, Lozenges, Nets, and t 
nervous Ramifications obſerved on the Leaves of Trees; The 
red Subſtances were undoubtedly Concretions of Blood, form'd 
by its Congeftion in the dilated Aorta. But if it ſhould be 
aſk d, what the white'Filaments were; I anfwer, 5 Lo, Ä 
probably the lymphatic and nutritive Parts of the 
nes og ins Bratt g  eo and again 
united, as much as their Nature would admit If, on the 
other hand, it ſhould be aſked, why theſe lymphatic and nu- 
tritive Parts of the Blood ſhould rather unite themſelves in Fi- 


et we 


and confirmed by the Formation of new Menibranes, and 


Mr. Morand how ſurpriſingly ſkilful Nature was, 
ele hat 69h elicf ; and drawing, as 


F 


were, from Diſorders into which the animal Ma- 
chine is thrown, the of preſerving herſelf, or, at leaſt, 
of warding off her Deſtruction. The Polypuſes, as is uſual, 
occaſion'd a great wy in the Patient's Pulſe ; fome- 
times an Intermittence, at other times too great a Fre- 
quency ; but without theſe Inequalities in the Pulſe, the Diſ- 
order would have been flill greater, ſince the dilated Aorta 
would have received a larger Quantity of Blood, than the Heart 
would have been able to propel ; the Polypuſes, by filling the 
Cavity of the Aneuryſm, made amends for its clave Dila- 
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ich all along been kept open. In the two Po 
alſo, a Part of one of which was pierced with a Hole, this 
Hole was parallel to the Opening of the laſt Ventricle : 
which 'the Blood flows from the Heart, The upper Part of 
the Aneuryſm adher'd to the Pleura, and, by its Union with it, 
had fo fortify'd the Membrane of the Aorta, as to prevent its 


breaking the Action of the Blood, and fave the Patient 


from an Effuſion of Blood in the Cavity of his Breaſt, which 


would have proved immediate Death. Fi. de Þ Acad. R. 


1721. 
His Tory IV. 


A certain Surgeon gave our Society an Account of a 
ſurpriling and —— Caſe: A „a8 he es, 
who a —_— ing to turn his Head haſtily, 
and with ſome Degree of Violence, to the Right Side, was not 
able, without a good deal of Pain, to return it to its natural 
Situation z ever after which Accident he was ſo much indiſpos d, 
that he could neither ſwallow nor breathe without a very great 
Difficulty. About fifteen Months after the Accident, the Pa- 
tient died ; and upon gore for the Cauſe of his Diſorder, we 
found the Aorta very much dilated, a large aneuryſmal Cyſtis 
in the Right Subclavian, the Oeſophagus and Trachea ſtrongl 
compreſſed by this Cyſtis, the Clavicles removed out of theke 
natural Situation, a Piece of Bone, which was wanting in 
the Sternum, included in the Cyſtis. Tis no eaſy Matter to ac- 
count for the Bone's being lodg'd in this Place. Hi,. de Þ Acad. 


1700. 
His rok V. By Mr. Maro r. 


On the 26th of June laſt, in the A 2 Soldier of 45 
Years of Age came into the Royal Hoſpital of Invalids, where 
I faw him the ſame Day ; and upon aſking him for what Diſ- 
order he came there, he told me, that for ſix Weeks mw he 
had been troubled with a Defluxion in his Breaft, for which he 
had been blooded fix or ſeven times ; that he had cough'd a 
preat deal, and fpit Blood, and that his Cough, and a Fain in 

Throat, were till remaining. I look'd at his Neck to ſce 
whether there was any Riſing or Elevation about it, and found 
on the lower and anterior Part of it a Tumour as large as a Nut, 
immediately above the Cavity of the Sternum, on which it 
reſted : It was ſoft, round, and ſmooth. The Skin which 
cover'd it retain'd its natural Colour, It had à very perceptible, 
and a very * 1 Pulſation, and yielded to the Preſſure of 
one's Finger ; but reſtor'd itſelf to its former Dimenſions very 

ickly, and with a kind of Force. From all theſe Symptoms 

ealily concluded, that it was a true Aneuryſm ; and ſuſpected 
it to lie at the ſuperior Part of the Aorta, which I imagin'd to 
be lengthen' d out independent! of the Aneuryſm. I aſked the 
Patient how long he had been afflicted with that Tumour, and 
whether he was ſenſible of any Circumſtance, which might 
have poſſibly laid a Foundation for it. 

He told me, that he had only perceived it ſince the De- 
fluxion in his Breaſt ; and that he could think of nothing to 
which he could fo properly attribute it, as to the Efforts he had 
made in Coughing, 

As his Cough remain d as yet, I order'd him compoſing Me- 
dicines ; and becauſe his Pulſe was a little too frequent, I re- 
duced bim to Broths and Ptifans ; and order'd him to abſtain 
from making any Kinds of Efforts, becauſe of the A ſm. 

The Patient having continued under this Regimen till the 
29th of the ſame Month, he aſked me one Morning, when 1 
made him a Viſit, if it was by my Orders that he had no 


Wine allow d him: When I him it was, he ſaid, I cut his 
Throat, as it were, by diſcharging him the Uſe of it : That as 
he bad work'd at his Buſineſs in the ies, he had been 


accuſtomed to it; and therefore begg d, that 1 would let bim 
have ſome Allowance of it. Finding his Pulſe calmer than it 


to have Wine. | 

J had no ſooner reached the Bed next to the Patient's, than 
I heard behind me a Noiſe, as it were, of one vomiting. Upon 
returning, I found the Man, with whom I had juſt then part- 
ed, diſcharging Torrents of Blood from his Moutb. I ran 
his Aſſiſtance, as did likewiſe the Apothecary of the Hoſpita 
who attended me during my Viſit. But as he cover'd not 


only himſelf, but every one that came near him, with * 


* 
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the firſt Step we took, was with all Haſte to provide a Veſſel for 


receiving the Blood, which he diſcharged without any Effort, 
in great Quantities, Which came up immediately upon the Back 
of one another. As I thought the Caſe very deſperate, I de- 
fired a Siſter of the Infirmary to call a Prieſt with all poſſible 
Haſte. The Patient, having laid himſelf on his Bed, in the 
Poſture which he judged moſt advantageous, diſcharged great 
Quantities of Blood in the Veſſel, which the er-, beld 
for that Purpoſe, and expired in a Moment, before the Prieſt, 
who was in the Hoſpital at the very Time the Accident hap- 
pened, could have an Opportunity of diſcharging the Functions 
of his Office, with regard to his Soul ; for there was ſcarce a 
Minute betwixt his Death, and the Time of his beginning to 
throw up the Blood, which was frothy, and of a vermilion 
Colour. 

Tho' I expected very fatal Conſequences from the above- 
mentioned Turgour, yet, I muſt own, I did not imagine the 
Patient's Death ſo near at hand; and much leſs did I ſuſpect, 
that the Aneuryſm ſhould have been diſcharged by the Mouth. 

But there was no Reaſon to doubt of its having burſt, and 
of the Patient's having loſt all his Blood by that Means, fince 
upon his Death the Tumor of his Throat diſappeared entire- 
ly. But how did it appear poſſible, that this Blood ſhould have 
reached the Mouth, fince nothing is more evident, than that 
the Tumor was a dilated Artery, none of which have an im- 
mediate Communication with the Mouth, nor with any of theſe 
Canals by which this prodigious Quantity of Blood could be 
furniſhed? I ſaw plainly, that the Blood muſt have forced a 
preternatural Road to itſelf ; but it could not have poſſibly diſ- 
charged itſclf ſo ſuddenly without two Openings, one in the 
Artery, where the Aneuryſm was, and the other in the Tra- 
chea, which I judged the only way by which the Blood could 
reach the Mouth. This too appeared ſomewhat. hard to con- 
ceive, ſince the Fluid contained in the Tumor did not ſeem 
capable of corroding the Sides of the Canals; and even tho” 
it had, it muſt have pierced the Sides of the Aorta, before it 
could produce any Effect upon thoſe of the Arteria Trachea; 
in which Caſe, that is, after jt has pierced this Artery, it muſt 
have thrown itſelf into the Cavity of the Breaſt, and by that 
very Circumſtance become incapable of corroding the Trachea, 
or coming through it to the Mouth. 

Upon Boing the Patient's Body open, my Difficulties were 
removed. This I did the very Night on which he died, and, 
before I began the Work, I obſerved a kind of bloody Froth 
flowing from his Mouth, and the ſmalleſt Remains of the Tu- 
mour on his Neck were not to be ſeen. I opened the Breaſt, 
and after having diſengaged the great Artery, and its three l 
Branches, the Right Subclavian, the Leſt Carotid, and 
Left Subclavian, I found ſomething peculiar and uncommon in 
the Aorta ; for it was dilated in the upper Part of its Arch, 
between the Right Subclavian, and the Left Carotid, betwixt 
which, juſt at their Origin, there was, contrary to what com- 
monly happens, a Space of fix Lines, The Right Subclavian 
Artery was larger and longer than ordinary ; for it was aboutan 
Inch in Diameter, and two Inches long, before it ſent forth 
the Carotid. "There was on its upper Part, where it ſprings 
from the Aorta, a Cyſtis, which had form'd the Tumour, which 
appeared on the lower Part of his Neck. Hence it was, that 
this Aneuryſm was not, as I had ſuſpected, altogether in the 
Aorta, which nevertheleſs contributed ſomewhat to its Form- 
ation; for it was really dilated, or lengthened out, in its upper 
Part, as I had ſuſpected. | 

The Cavity of this Cyſtis was about two Inches in Dia- 
meter every way. It was placed before the anterior Part of 
the Arteria Trachea, between the tenth and fifth cartilaginous 
Segments incluſively; fo that it covered fix of theſe Segments, 
and in its poſterior Part adhered very cloſely to them, as it 
likewiſe did on the Left Side, which I did not touch. 

I endeavoured to diſengage it from the Arteria Trachea, but 
it opened as ſoon as I touched it with the Knife, though 1 did 
it with all the Gentleneſs I e could. Finding that it was 
not poſſible to ſeparate the whole Cyftis, which I at firſt intend- 
ed, \ intarged the Orifice which I had made in its Right late- 
ral Part, that I might look into its Cavity.” I found eg, in 
it, but was ſurpriſed to ſee the Cartilages of the Arteria Tra- 
chea diſcovered. I endeavoured to find out the poſterior Side 
of the Cyſtis, or dilated Artery, which, in Conſequence of its 
Situation, ſhould have been oppoſite to the ſaid Cartilages ; but 
T found no Side there, except a little Shred, which ſeemed to 
be very weak, decay'd, and even torn. I alfo obſerved, that 
the Cartilages upon which the Cyſtis touched, were weaker, 
fatter before, and leſs projected than the reſt. * And laſtly, 
I obſerved between the dach and ſeventh of theſe Cartilages 
on the Right anterior Part of the Trachea, a Hole almoſt 
round, of two Lines tranſverſe, and two and an half of vertical 
D 

his was in the li tous Mem 
which the cartilaginous Segments are tied to one another ; 1 
it even bordered upon the ſixth and ſeventh, which by that 
means had become a little arched at that particular Place. 


diſcharged by the 
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Upon ſounding the Hole with a Probe, I found it paſſed into 
the Cavity of the Arteria Trachea, but yet in ſuch a manner 
that it was larger at its Entrance, than in any other Part. I 
alſo. judged it proper to take a View of the Stomach, which 
when I did, I found it filled with Clots of Blood. 

I was then no longer at a Loſs to judge which way the Blood 
outh had come, and why it had been 
thrown up uickly, and in ſo large Quantities ; and even 
why it had not been thrown up ſooner, the Hole in the 
Trachea ſcemed to be of a conſiderably old Date. 

"Tis not, in my Opinion, to be doubted of, but the Blood 
paſſed, by means of this Hole, from the Cyſtis into the Tra- 
chea ; thence it muſt needs either mount up into the Larynx, 
or deſcend into the Pronchia; but the Air included in them 
prevented its taking that Courſe, tho” it was carried thither by 
its own Weight ; ſo that it was forced to the nx, and 
from thence towards the Palate, from which it was diſcharged 
by the Mouth. 

Though the Ho'e ſeemed to have been made in the above- 
mentioned ligamentous Membrane, ſome time before the Pa- 
tient's Death, or rather before his Hzmorrhage, yet the Blood 
did not paſs from the Cyſtis into the Cavity of the Trachea, 
becauſe the internal Membrane of that Canal had remained en- 
tire, block'd up the Hole on the Side of the Cavity, and prov'd, 
as it were, a Defence to its Entrance. But this Membrane 
being broken and dilacerated, the Moment before the Patient 
died, the Blood contained in the Aneuryſm, or rather that of 
the Subclavian Artery, found nothing to oppoſe its Paſlage into 
the Trachea. | 

I ſay this laſt- mentioned Membrane muſt have been firſt diſ- 
tended, and then broke, which could not well happen otherwiſe, 
ſince, being pretty lax, it muſt have yielded, and be driven 
inwards by the Blood, which came from the Subclavian Ar- 


ter y. 

This a from the Form of its Opening, the Lips of 
which projected conſiderably into the Cavity of the Arteria Tra- 
chea ; ſo that by laying them back towards the Hole formed in 
ths ligamentous Membrane, they cloſed up the greater Part 
Ot it. , 

It now remains,. that we conſider how this Hole may have 
been made, between theſe two Cartilages, in the Membrane by 
which they are tied to one another ; and this is not very hard 
to be conceived ; for the poſterior Side of this Cyſtis, which 
adhered to the Arteria Trachea, having been ſtretched, and 
at laſt broken, by the impetuous Efforts of the Blood, which 
arrived continually at it; and even Ter ſince it was very 
lender, and on one Side, apply d to Subſtances harder than it- 
ſelf, and on the other, expoſed to the Shocks of the Blood thrown 
very forcibly upon it, the Blood acted immediately upon the 
Trachea, but was not thrown forth from the C ſl, by rea- 
ſon of its cloſe Adherence to the Trachea, which ſerved as a 
Side to its poſterior Part, This ſame Blood, whether by its 
Seroſity, or ſome of the faline Parts, or by the Effort with 
which it had been thrown into the Cyſtis, had gradually waſted 
the Interſtices of the cartilaginous Segments, which concurr'd 
to form the Trachea, and had produced this Opening betwixt 
the ſixth and ſeventh of them, becauſe that Place might have 

fibly been weaker, or more expoſed to the Efforts of the 

lood in Conſequence of its Direction. =Y 

But this Opening was not formed inſtantaneouſly, but by 
little and little. It was begun, and even pretty well advanced, 
at that time- the Patient ſpoke to me with ſo much Reſolution, 
and accuſed me of cutting his Throat, as it were, by debarring 
him the Uſe of Wine. "He did not certainly at that time think, 
that he was ſo near the Point of having it really cut, or, at 
leaſt, pierced. The Blood had already broken through the li- 

mentous Membrane betwixt two of the cartilaginous Seg- 
ments of the Trachea, and had arrived at the internal Mem- 
brane of that Canal, which was now the only Obſtacle left 
for it to ſurmount in its Paſſage. At this particular time, it 
might have been truly ſaid, that the Life of this Soldier hung, 
as it were, by a Hair, ſince it only depended on the ſhorter or 


the longer Time, which ſo lender a Membrane might be ſup- 
pa to hold it out againſt the Shocks of the Blood, ſupplied, 
y the firſt and Branch of the Aorta. It was ſcarce. 


NN that ſuch a Membrane could, for any conſiderable time, 
old it out againſt a Force capable of overcoming a vaſtly greater 
Reſiſtance: Thus it was broken in a Moment; and that was 
the very Moment preceding the Death of the Patient. 

As the Communication betwixt the Aneuryſm and the Ar- 
teria Trachea had become free and uninterrupted by the break - 
ing of this Membrane, the Blood contained in the Aneuryſm, 
or rather in the Subclavian Artery, paſſed with all its Impetu- 
olity into that Canal, and was from it convey'd, as I have already 
ſaid, through the Larynx towards the Palate, by which it was 
diſcharged thre? the Mouth, as long as the Patient had Strength 
enough to fit up ; but being obliged to lie down, or ratber. 


= 
o 
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falling backwards, by reaſon of the extreme Weakneſs occa- 
fioned by ſuch a Loſs of Blood, and the Blood, in the mean 
time, continuing to flow towards the Palate, a Part of it _ 
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and Stomach ; this it might the more eaſily be ſuppoſed 
becauſe the Poſture - 5 Patient favoured its 5 that 
by i eight, whereas it ed its Diſcharge 
by the Mouth. ence we n found 
in the Stomach, where it was ted. 

The Effort * che A which A the Subclavian 
Artery to the Aneuryſm, beating continually and immedia 
upon the Cartilages of the Artes Tradhis} could wa rr 
ſtretch them, and render them flat and weak, as I have ob- 
ferved they were. 5 

This Aneuryſm ſeems to me to have been the Conſequence of 
the Augmentation of the Diameter of the Right Subclavian 
Artery, from whatever Cauſe ſuch an Augmentation might 
proceed; for as the Diameter of this Artety could not be aug- 
mented without its Sides being at the fame time diſtended, and 
conſequently rendered thinner, which they were in Reality, in 
proportion as they were dilated, it is plain, that theſe Sides, be- 
coming thinner, muſt, of courſe, have leſs Force to reſiſt the 
Impetuoſity of the Blood, which was carried towards them, and 
which was ſo much the greater, as it came immediately from 
the Aorta. Theſe Sides were forced to yield, and ſtreteh 
more in ſome Places than in others, that is, in thoſe Parts moſt 
which were moſt expoſed, or weakeſt ; and as they loſt their 
proper Tone, and a Power of reſtoring themſelves, the Cyſtis, 
or Cavity of the Ancuryſm, was by that means formed. 

The Efforts which this Soldier uſed to make when worki 
at his Trade in the Quarries, might have laid a Foundation for 
this Augmentation vf the Diameter of the Right Subclavian Ar- 

, and by that means rather prove the Cauſe of the Aneu- 
oi than thoſe Efforts which he made in Coughing, duri 
DeHuxion of his Breaſt, to which he attributed it; becauſe 
as in the Work in which he was employed, the Muſcles of 
the Arms muſt be violently contracted, and remain for a long 
time in that State, e not fail to intercept the Courſe 
of the Blood in thoſe Arteries, which ſupply them with it; and 
this muſt have happened mofe remarkably in the Right, 
than in the Left Arm; becauſe the former makes ſtronger and 
more frequent Efforts than the latter. The Courſe of the 
Blood being intercepted in the Arteries of the Right Arm, it 
muſt of courſe have ſtopped in the Trunk of the Subclavian, 
from which theſe Arteries take their Origin, and which was 
free from all Compreſſion. The Blood being in that 
Trunk, and rendered incapable of circulating forwards, in 
proportion as it was propell'd by the Heart, and accumulated 
there, it muſt have dilated the Veſſel, and occaſioned an Aug- 
mentation of its Diameter, 

It is very rare, that a true Aneuryſm opens, and kills the 
Patient in ſo ſhort a time, eſpecially when it is not more con- 
fiderable than this was; for one may ſee very large ones ſup- 
ported by Patients for a great Number of Years, whereas this 
open'd in about the Space of ſix Weeks, 

The Circumſtance, which, in my Opinion, beſt accounts 
for. this, is, that the Aneuryſm touched upon the Cartilages of 
the Arteria Trachea. I have already taken Notice of the 
Part theſe Cartilages had in deſtroying the poſterior Side of this 
Cyſtis, and conſequently'in its becoming open. | 

It is fill rarer, that one ſhould diſcharge, by the 
Mouth, Blood, which comes immediately from the Trunk of 
the Subclavian Art As I never ſaw another Inſtance of it, 
and have not met with a Caſe of the like Nature in all the Au- 
thors I have read with that View, I thought proper to 
communicate the Particulars of a Caſe fo - Mem. de 
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Hisronr VI. From the Philoſophical Tranſaftions. 


In the Year 1685. a Servant to my Lord Culpeper got a 
Fall, which cauſed him à heavy Pain in the Breaſt for a while. 
About a Month after this Accident, a Muſket burſt in his 
Hands, and gave ſo violent a Recoil againſt his Right Side, that 
it 'made him fpit Blood immediately, and continued for fix 
Months. A Year after, he began to feel a Pulſation on that 
Side, and then he ſpit Blood again, which continued but only 
in the Spring and the Fall, till be died. | 

He bled likewiſe by the Noſe twice a Year, for a Month 


every time. In 1695. or 1696. a Tumour to 
08 the Right Nipole, 1855 growi by N and . 


ame to an extravagant Bigneſs, and at laſt, after uſing 


emollient Ointments upon it, (of its own Accord) it broke 


ſuddenly, and he ſoon after died, Mr. Lafage open'd the 
and found that two of the of the Ribs were worn off, 
by the continual Pulfation of the Tumour: Part of the Ster- 
num Bone was alſo worn off, by the fame Cauſe. The Dila- 
tation of the Artery began preciſely on its Trunk next to the 
Heart, before it divided itſelf into the aſcending and deſcendi 
Trunks; and though there is but à little Place, yet it did di- 
late itſelf ſo exceſſively, that the Bag did the whole 
Side, and 
Media 


Cavity of the Thorax on the Right the Lungs 
CO COT much diminiſhed; the Bag 
by * adhere to 

7 OL. . 


fill 
Minu, to the Dia- 
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raked the Plexri, and to the Sterman, in which if bad -d 


two great Holes, fo ſtrong was the Impulſion : The Inſide of 
that was lined, almoſt all over, with bony Lamina, fome 
larger, ſome leſſer, like ſo many Shells ; the Heart was mighti- 
ly relaxed, infomuch that it was twice as as it ovght to 
be ; and amongſt its Fibres there were ſome Stones, like thern 
which are ſometimes found in the Lungs of ſcrophulous Bodies, 
Philoſeph. Tranſ. Abr. Vel. 3. | 
HisToxy VII. From the Philoſophical Tranſactiont. 


We had lately an ity of examining into the Nature 
of an Aneuryſm, by means of a Patient, who was taken into 
St. Bartholomew's Hoſpital, She was about four-and-thirty 
Years of Age, and of a good Conſtitution z but there was a 
Tumour, bigger than one's Fiſt, which began from the u 
Part of the Iternum, between the Origins of the Muſeuli 
Maftoidei, and extended itſelf to the Pomum Adami, almoſt 

to her Chin, and poſſeſſed all the Breadth between the two 

arotid Arteries. Account that ſhe gave of the Occa- 
fion of it was, that her Huſband, being a paſſionate Man, took 
her by the Throat one Day, as ſhe was crying out upon ſome 
Occaſion or other, and griped her ſo hard, as almoſt to throttle 
her. She was then with Child, and immediately perceived 
ſomething of a Pain a little above her Heart ; car hwy 
a there appeared a Tumour about the Bigneſs of 
* her Finger, juſt above the Sternum, and fo continued 
without Increaſe or Pulſation, till ſhe was brought to Bed, 
when it began to be inlarged 
ble to what PraQtitioners have obſ , that Accidents 

this Nature often happen to Women in Labour. This was 

about four Years ſince, and from that time it had continued 
radually increaſing, until it was arrived to almoſt the higheſt 

teh of Extenſion ; and ſhe had all along been troubled with 
a Palpitation, Pain, and Streightneſs within the Thorax, 
Interruptions in her Reſt, and frequent Sinkings, together with 
a conſtant Beating along the Cheſt up to the Tumour ; in 
which likewiſe there was a Pulſation correſpondent to the re- 
gular Pulſe, ſhaking the Tumour at wil Stroke, and mani- 
eſt to the Eye as well as the Touch. | 
ſhe was otherwiſe „ had her Menſes 
good Appetite, and was moſtly chearful and lively, and never 
more ſo than juſt before the fatal Period of her Tumour, The 
Apex of the Tumour, which was towards the Middle, in the 
prominent Part of it, was beginning to mortify, through an 
Over-diſtention, and the common outward Integuments were 
the firſt that ſeemed to ſuffer : But the Diſtention continuing, 
the Mortification increaſed, and was quickly conununicated to 
the outer Coat of the Artery likewiſe, which therefore ſloughed 
off as well as the other Integuments, and being at length worn 
away, juſt at the Extremity, made a ſudden Aperture, about 
twice the Bigneſs of a Gooſe's Quill. The Blood inſtantly 


guſhed forth, as from a Stream or Torrent, and the poor Pa- 


tient died in leſs than a Minute. 

Upon opening the Body, we began from the Heart, in which 
there was little remarkable, except that the Left Ventricle was 
ſomewhat larger, as were likewiſe the Colimne Carne, than 
they naturally ſhould be, There was little obſervable likewiſe 
in the Horta itſelf, till we came to the Curvature ; upon the 
. Side of which was the Baſis of the Tumour, forming a 

indrical Stem of four Inches long, while in the Cavity of 
tha Thorax ; but extending itſelf into a circular Form of a 
larger Dimenſion, when it became external. Upon ope 


the under Part of the Aorta, oppoſite to this Baſis, and —— : 


ing the Inciſion throughout its whole Extent in the Thorax, 
the Trunk retained its uſual Form and Dimenſions, 'and was 


not at all dilated ; but in the upper Part above deſcribed, juſt 


on this Side the Orifice of the Right Subclavian Artery, (which 
was nearer than uſual to the Orihce of the Left Carotid) there 
was à preternatural circular Aperture of half an Inch Diameter, 
Upon dividing this Aperture, and carrying on the Incifion to 
the Apex of the Tumour, its whole int Subſtance appeared, 
The Edges of the Aperture, at the Baſis of the Tumour, were 
hard, and almoſt cartilaginous, and ſeemingly the Remains of 
thick and fleſhy Fibres, which, upon a nicer Inſpection, they 
appeared to be in Fact; viz. the broken Fibres of the inner, 
or what is commonly called, the Muſcular Coat of the Artery, 
which terminating here, the Tumour immediately increaſed to 
two Inches Diameter, and continued” of that Dimenſion, till 
it came out of the Neck, between the Clavicles ; but then 


extended itſelf circularly to a Diameter of above three Inches, 


the Covering of which was nothing elſe but the outer Coat of 
the ſame Artery, all along dilated from the Baſe, even to the 
Extremity of the Tumour. The Cavity was, for the moſt 
part, filled with a ſort of Polypus, or Sarcoma, in which, never- 
theleſs, there were three Sinuſes, or Paſſages, that were kept 
open by the conſtant Influx of the Blood, and communicated 


near the Apex with one another, (that in the Middle being the 


largeſt) and terminating in one towards the N the 

Tumour, not far from where it broke. Phil. 77 

abridg'd, Val. 8. | * 
6 G I ſhall 


„upon her having a hard Labour, 
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I ſhall conclude theſe Hiſtories of Aneuryſms with the follow- 
Remarks by Dr. Nicholls, which I find in the Philoſophical 
ranſattions, becauſe they ſeem to ſet the Nature of theſe 
Tumours in a juſt Light. N ed.) 
An Aneuryſm is, by all Authors, defin'd to be a ſoft, circum- 
ſcribed Tumour, in which there is a ſenſible Pulfation of the 
Ar 
of what Kind ſoever, lying on, or adhering to, any conſiderable 
Artery, muſt neceſſarily be mov'd by every Pulſation of ſuch 
Artery ; fo this Pulſation (unleſs underſtood in ſuch manner as 
ſhall hereafter explain) can no . be admitted as the true 
iagnoſtic, whereby to ſpecify the Difference between this kind 
of Fumour and any other, Aneuryſm is found moſt com- 
monly to ſucceed Falls, Vomitings, ur- ſtrains, and ſuch 
other Motions or Indiſpoſitions of the Body, as, by compreſſing 
the great Branches of an Artery, any ways ſtop the progreſſive 
Motion of the Blood. It is obvious, that, as the Section of 
the Artery, above the Compreſſure, muſt, in its natural State, 
be ſometimes very incapable of containing at once the whole 
Quantity of Blood, which ought only to have paſs*d thro” it 
ſucceſſively ; and as the Force of the Heart may frequently 
exceed the Reſiſtance it may meet with from the Coats of the 
Artery, ſo the Conſequence of ſuch a Stop to the progreſſive 
Motion of the Blood, may occaſion either a Rupture of the 
Artery, or a Diſtention of. the Artery without a Rupture, or a 
Rupture of the internal Coats of the Artery, and a Diſtention 
of its external. A Rupture of the large Branches of the Horta 
neceſſarily allows ſo plentiful Effuſions of the Blood, as to occa- 
Gon immediate Death; while the Capillaries may be burſt, with- 
out any other Injury but a flight Ecchymoſzs ; and the Tumour 
form'd by the Effuſion from them, will be diffuſed and ſuper- 
ficial. A Rupture of the mean Branches (ſuch as deſcend be- 
tween the Tibia and Fibula, the Radius and Ulna, &c.) 
will be attended with a conſiderable Effuſion of Blood; but as 
the Blood will find a Paſſage between the Interſtices of the Muſ- 
cles, it will never form a circumſcribed Tumour, However, 
the Effuſion being continued, per Saltum, thro* the ruptured 
Artery, will give a faint Pulſation, and conſequently ſome Re- 
ſemblance of the Anewry/m ; for which Reaſon it is, by ſome 
Surgeons, term'd a Baſtard Aneuryſm, Whether or no an 
Aneuryſm be a Tumour form'd by the Dilatation of the Artery, 
or by a Rupture of the internal Coats of the Artery, and a D 
tention of the external, has for ſome time been a Matter of great 
Diſpute ; each Party proteſting (perhaps too unjutly) againſt 
the Poſſibility of the other's Opinion: As to the Poſfibility of 
's being dilated, it ſtands ſupported by Reaſon and Au- 
e find the Uterine Arteries conſtantly increaſed in 
ickneſ and Diameter, in proportion as the Uterus is diſtend- 
ed ; and many Caſes of Palpitations of the Heart have been 
attended with great Dilatations of the Aorta: Inſtances of which 
I haye ſeen both in human and brute Subjects. Such a Dilata- 
tion will neceſlarily follow a conſtant or frequent Preſſure on 
any Part of the Aorta, provided ſuch Preſſure does not entirely 
ſtop the progreſſive Motion of the Blood thro? the Aorta : But, 
on the other hand, ſuch a Dilatation will always retain ſome- 
what of the Form of the Artery. The Reſiſtance will not be 
every way equal, as in the extravaſate Tumours ; becauſe the 
uaquaverſal Preſſure of the Blood will be controuPd by the 
Pre ure on the Artery, and the Reſiſtance from the Coats of the 
Arteries, ſo as neceſlarily to form a Cylindroid ; and the Con- 
ſequence of ſuch a Dilatation cannot (if conlider'd abſtractedly 
from its Preſſures). be worſe (if fo bad) than from a varicous 
Vein. Again, they who conceive an Aneuryſm to be a Rup- 
ture of both Coats of the Artery, oppoſe their Opinion w 
imagine the internal Coat to be ruptured, and the external to 
be Jiſtended, by comparing the two Coats in Queſtion, and 
urging, that, as the internal Coat is ſo much thicker than the 
external, it ſeems impoſſible the laſt ſhould be ſufficient to reſiſt 
a Force capable of deſtroying the firſt. Were theſe two Coats 
ſimilar, as to their Structure, we might then compute their 
Strength. by their Thickneſs, and this Argument would be of 
much greater Force than at preſent it can be; becauſe the in- 
ternal Coat being compoſed of annular Faſciculi, whoſe Sides 
have. but a very weak Coheſion, their Power of reſiſting will 
not be meaſurable by the Strength of thoſe Aunuli, but by the 
Force with. which -they adhere laterally, And, on. the other 
hand, the external Coat being compyl of Fibres equally inter- 
woven, and of a quite different Compoſition, it may either 
exert a greater Refiltance, or be capable of much greater Dila- 
tations than the internal: But, that * „ may evince the 
Truth of this Difference in the Strength of theſe Coats, it will 
be found, by any one who pleaſes to try the Expetiment, that 
blowing into the Tay Artery, the internal Coat will 
von burſt, and the external form itſelf into aneuryſmous Tu- 


an Artc 
topſy. 


mours (which Eaperiment was accordingly tried before the Socie- 
ty,. to their Sati mala; : 
which, and having, by Order of the 


Upon conſidering 
Society, both privately and publickly examined an Anexry/mn, 
which I find to be round, like other extravaſate Tumours, un- 
lefs when controul'd by any notable Preſſure, and that the Sac- 
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„to which it adheres. As it is certain, that any "Tumour, 


nin, when be tranſlated Dionis's Surg 


culus does not divide into Coats, as the from whence it 
ariſes does, I am induced to think, that this A im is a 
Tumour ſorm'd by the Blood's being forced thro* the Ligamen- 
tous, or what is call'd the Muſcular Coat, and diftending the 
membranous or outer one: And becauſe the Impetus of the 
Blood will, as it were, etually preſs through the Aperture 
into the Tumour, and in (at leaſt in Part) return'd by 
the Elaſticity of the ex Coat ; therefore ſuch a Tumour 
will rather have a pulſatile Dilatation, than a Pulſation, for its 
true Diagnoſtic. Phil. Tranſ, Abr. Vol. 8, 

As Aneuryſms frequently happen from Accidents in Bleeding, 

I ſhall firſt ſpecify the neceſſary Method of prongs in order 
to 8 an Aneuryſm, when a caſual Wound of an Artery, 
in Phlebotomy, makes it ſuſpected, that one may enſue. 
In letting Blood, it ſometimes happens, that the Artery is cut 
inſtead of the Vein, or that the Vein and the Artery are 
wounded at one and the ſame time. This Misfortune generally 
happens, when the Surgeon intends to open the Bafilic Vein in 
the Arm ; for near this Vein there uſually lies ſome large Ar- 
tery, and generally the principal one in the Arm (tho have 
often obſerved the large Artery near the Cephalic-Vein) ; the 
pricking of this brings on, for the moſt a terrible Effuſion 
of Blood, an Aneuryſm, or even, as Hildanus, ſome others, 
and I myſelf have obſerved, a Gangrene of the Arm, from the 
Circulation of the Blood being ſtopp'd in it; or, which is ſtill - 
more terrible, Death itfelf, from an immoderate Effuſion of 
Blood, Now, that an Artery is wounded, may be pretty well 
known from theſe Signs : 

The Blood burſts from the Orifice at certain Intervals, and, 
as it were, by Starts; and ſpringing forth, in a more violent 
manner than. when no ſuch Accident happens, it deſcribes cer- 
tain Arches in its Progreſs, Its Colour is alſo more red and 
florid, than that which flows from a Vein open'd as it ought to 
be. Beſides, if the Part below the Orifice is preſs'd with the 
Finger, the Blood burſts forth with the greater Impetuoſity ; 
but if any Preſſure is made above the Wound, the Impetus of 
the flowing Blood is diminiſh'd, The Reverſe of all this hap- 
pens when a Vein is duly open'd ; but if at any time this Miſ- 
fortune ſhould happen, tis reaſonable the Surgeon ſhould be ap- 
priſed of the Danger that attends it, that he may both preſerve 
ſuch a Preſence of Mind, and Turn of Thought, as may enable 
him to take proper Meaſures, and conceal, if poſſible, his Er- 
ror both from the Patient and the By-ſtanders. He muſt there- 
fore diligently obſerve, in the firſt place, whether the Blood 
flows freely from the Orifice, or whether it inſinuates itſelf 
copiouſly between the Muſcles and the Skin ; if it flows freely, 
a very large Quantity of Blood is to be taken from the Patient, 
and even till he faints away. The Patient, in the mean time, 
and the By-ſtanders, are, according to the Advice of Dianis, to 
be artfully wrought up into a Perſuaſion, that the Perſon 
abounds too much in Blood ; that *tis too hot, and, as it were 
boiling ; and that, in conſequence of theſe Circumſtances, his. 
Caſe calls fer fo large an Evacuation : For ſince the Blood ceaſes 
to flow when the 1 comes on, the Wound may be con- 
veniently tied up, che Abundance or Impetuolity of the 
Blood, by that very Means, hinder'd from burſting out afreſh, 
producing an Aneuryſm, or at leaſt from preventing the Agglu- 
tination of the Wound. In the mean time, the Surgeon ought, 
if poſſible, to catch an Opportunity of privately conveying a 
Piece of Money into the 425 Compreſs, which he is to apply 
immediately to the Wound, for its more effectual Compreſſion; 
then, after cleanſing the Patient's Arm, he is to apply a ſecond 
Compreſs, broader than the firſt ; and even a third, broader 
than the ſecond ; and all of them ſufficiently thick : And then, 
bending the Patient's Elbow, he is to apply a double Bandage, 
both with a View to retain the Compreſſes more firmly, and 
compreſs and agglutinate the Wound of the Artery more effe- 
Etually. Theſe Bandages are + be applied in 4 ar manner 
as in common and ordinary Veneſections. It is alſo hi 

per to apply a narrow, thick, and long Compreſs SOT 

rat of the Brachial Artery,' all along from the Wound to 
the Arm- pit; and this Compreſs is to be fix d with a Bandage 
applied in obtuſe ſpiral Wreaths, that the Brachial Artery being 
thus gently compreſs'd, the Impetus of the Blood upon the 
Wound may, by that means, be conſiderably diminiſh'd:: And: 
that the By-ftanders may not ſo much as entertain the remoteſt 
Suſpicion of the Error committed, they are, with a e and 
ſerious Air, to be told, that it was abſolutely. impoſlible to ſtop 
the impetuous boiling Blood of the Patient, without the Aſſiſt- 
ance of ſo artful and curious a Bandage. I hope Father Paren- 
; into the Tartar, or 
medern Chineſe. Language, left out this Advice above-mention'd ; 
otherwiſe it would grue the Chineſe a horrid Idea of the Villa of 
the European Surgeons, which Charity abliges us to preſume they. 
are ſeldom guilty of. A the moſt political thing a Surgeon can 
poſebly do, is to be 1 I. ſhould adviſe him, in the Caſe before 
us, ta diſcover fairly the Accident, that farther Aduice and Aſj;/t- 
ance may be immediately procur d; for the Welfare of the Patient 
is of infonitely more Importance, than the Reputation of any Sur- 
geon whatever. Inltcad of the firſt Compreſs, arm'd we a 
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Piece of Money, a little chew'd Paper, eſpecially if immerſed 
in melted Greaſe, and well wrung out, may be applied to the 
Orifice with the ſame, if not more Propriety ; ind fone Com- 
preſſes, becoming ry broader, as in the other Caſe, are 
to be clapt upon it, and ſecured with the ſame Bandages, and 
in the fame manner. 

After this is over, if the Patient has not recover'd from his 
Deliquium, he is to be rous'd, by applying to his Noftrils a 
Linen Cloth ſoak'd in Vinegar or Hung ater, by pouring a 
little Wine into his Mouth, and by opening the Windows, that 
he may enjoy the Benefit of the free Air : When this trouble- 
ſome Scene is cloſed, Reſt, together with a ſpare and flender 
Diet, is carefully to be recommended to the Patient : He is 
even to be told, in plain Terms, that a moſt dangerous Effuſion 
of Blood will enſue, if either by an improper Regimen, Mo- 
tion of his Arm, or other Cauſe, the Bandages ſhould be 
unlooſed or give way. For this Reaſon, *tis not only expedient, 
but abſolutely neceſſary, that the wounded Arm, moderately 
bent, ſhould be ſupported in the Day-time with a Towel, or 
Scarf, hung about his Neck, and by ſeveral Pins fix'd to his 
Cloaths, that his Arm may the more 9 be kept from 
— and in the Night-time it is to be laid on a ſoft Pil- 
W. 

Some Hours after the A 1 of * . oy Sur- 

n ought frequently to vilit atient, take a careful Sury 
7 the Nadzes, — the wounded Arm; and obſerve whether 
a freſh Effuſion of Blood, a hard and painful "Tumour, a vehe- 
ment Inflammation, or a Gangrene, have already happen'd, or 
are likely to happen; and whether the Bandages are ſtill firm 
and tight. If all other Appearances are favourable, tho? a large, 
but at the ſame time a ſoft, Tumour ariſes about the Part af- 
fected, the Bandages are to remain in that State, and not to be 
looſed before the fourth Day; for a "Tumour of that Kind por- 
tends no Ill, even tho? it ſhould diffuſe itſelf thro* the whole 
Arm ; but when the Bandages appear too looſe, they muſt be 
takenoff with thegreateſt Caution, and again applied more tight- 
ly ; whilſt they are taking off, the Brachial Artery ſhould al- 
ways be compre{s*d with a Torcular, or at leaſt with the Thumb 
of an Aſſiſtant, about the Middle of the Arm; and the Wound 
itſelf ſhould always be compreſs' d with the Thumb or Finger 
of the Surgeon, a the ſame Bandages, or others, together with 
freſh Compreſſes, are again _ : But we ate to take parti- 
cular Care, that the Compreſles, eſpecially the undermoſt, or 
the chew'd Paper, if adhering to the Orifice, be not pull'd 
away, but rather be allow'd to fall off of their own Accord : 
And, indeed, this Bandage is carefully to be ſurvey'd, and when 
it becomes looſe, to be made tighter, after putting a little Balſam 
of Peru or Capaivi into the Wound, ſo long as there is even 
the leaſt apparent Danger of a freſh Effuſion, and till the 
Wound is effeQually agglutinated. But if, unluckily, a freſh 
Effuſion come on, the 'T 
the Middle of the Arm, is to be ſtrongly compreſs'd, either 
with a Torcular, or the Thumb or Fingers of an Aſſiſtant, as 
we adviſed above, till other and longer Bandages, together 
with freſh and thicker Compreſſes, are prepar d, as in the firſt 
Drefling ; the former Applications are to be removed, the 
Wound is carefully to be cleanſed with warm Wine, or Spirit of 
Wine, and the Compreſſes and Bandages are _ to be applicd 
in the manner above directed, till the Wound i * 
But if a Gangrene appears, and is occaſion'd by the Tightneſs 
of the Bandages, in that Caſe they are to be remov'd with the 
Cautions already given; and, after inlarging the Compreſſes, 
they are again to be applied a little more gently, and the Arm 
itfelf is to be ply'd with ſuch Medicines as are good againſt 
Gangrenes : But if the Gangrene proceed from an Obſtruction 
of the Circulation of the Blood, for want of another 2 in 
the Arm, which, by the way, is rarely wanting, in this Caſe 
there is an abſolute Neceſſity for having recourſe to Amputa- 
tion, 

But even tho' none of theſe Misfortunes ſhould happen, and 
tho* the Wound ſhould, for ſome time, remain in this hopeful 
Condition, the Patient is nevertheleſs to be adviſed to keep a 
Bandage on the Wound for eight, ten, or fourteen Days, and 
indeed the longer the better ; and to keep his Arm in * of 
Reſt, left the Impetus of the Blood ſhould again deſtroy the 
tender Cicatrix, or raiſe it into an Aneuryſm. The Regimen 
alſo, as in the Beginning of the Diſorder, muſt as yet be ſpare 
and flender : Wine, and other ſtrong Liquors, are entirely to be 
avoided, that a too violent Motion. of the Blood ma pre- 
vented ; which, if it ſhould happen, is to be taken off by open- 
ing a Vein in ſome other Part : For thus the moſt OUS 
Evik, that is, an exceſſive Effuſion of Blood, and an A; 
ryſm, are not only guarded againſt, but the weaned Macy is 
more effectuall Jntinared ; eſpecially if, when the under 
Compreſs, or the chew'd Paper uſed for that Purpoſe, falls off, 
a little Balſam of Peru or Capaivi, or any other balſamic Eſ- 
ſence, be applied to the Wound. By e means the Patient 
is frequently reſtor'd' ſo effectually, that he ſuſtains no manner 


of Injury by the Error of the Surgeon. 
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runk of the Brachial Artery, about 


"Theſe are the Meaſures to be taken, and this the Courſe to 
be follow'd, by the Surgeon, when neither Patient nor By- 


ſtanders ſuſpect the Error ; but if any one ſhould at firſt ſuſpect 
the Misfortune, and fee the 3 Error, in this Caſe tis 
better ingenuouſly to own his Blunder, which indeed may be 
committed by any one; and after laying down the Cauſes of the 
Error, which could not have been guarded againſt even by the 
moſt ſkilful and qui N erg Surgeon, he is to encourage the 
Patient and By- ſtanders by the Promiſe of a ſpecdy and effectual 
Cure, provided his Directions are follow'd. This open Inge- 
nuity, and frank Confeffion, of the Surgeon frequently lays a 
Foundation for a ſpeedier and ſurer Cure, than if the Patient had 
not ſuſſ the Error ; becauſe, being by this means appriſed 
of the r, he is the more careful to follow his Surgeon's 
1 and both do and ſuffer whatever is thought neceſ- 
to his Cure, | | 
But when the Orifices of the Skin and ArtEry do not exact- 


ly correſpond to each other, but the Blood, flowing from the 


wounded Artery, inſinuates itſelf between the Muſcles and the 
Skin, the Surgeon is then to proceed in a quite different Me- 
thod : For, in this Caſe, "tis b no means proper to bleed the 
Patient, ad Animi Deliquium ; uſe, in the mean time, ſuch 
a Quantity of Blood may poſſibly inſimuate itſelf between the 
Muſcles and the Skin, as may lay a Foundation for a Sphacelus 
by its Corruption, or at leaſt create an immediate Neceſſity of 
2 the Operation ſor the Aneuryſm. In this perplexing 
tate of I hings, therefore, if the Orifice of the Skin cannot, 
A. Aſſiſtance of the Finger, be made to correſpond ſo to 
Orifice of the wounded Veſſel, that the Blood may not inſi- 
nuate itſelf between the Muſcles and the Skin, but flow fr 
out of the Body, the Orifice is immediately to be ſtopp'd wi 
the Finger, or a Piece of chew'd Paper ; and ſeveral Com- 
preſſes, becoming gradually broader, are to be applicd to it ; 
and the Comprelies are to 2 retain'd and fix'd by Bandages in 
the manner above- directed; nor is the Application of that long 
Compreſs, and Bandage, which we have recommended for 
compreſſing the Trunk of the Brachia! Artery, to be neglected. 
A large Quantity of Blood muſt alſo be taken from ſome other 
Part of the Patient's Body, it Circumſtances call for it: After 
this the ſame Steps muſt be taken which we have directed above, 
till the Wound be effectually agglutinated. Soon after the 
Patient muſt again be viſited ; for it ſometimes happens, that, 
after the Application of the Bandage, no Blood flows from the 
Wound, but ſo infinuates itſe,f between the Muſcles and Skin, 
as to diſtend the Arm ſometimes to a prodigious Size. Dionis 
gives us a memorable Caſe of this Nature, in which be was 
obliged to lay open the Skin of the whole Arm, and evacuate 
four Pints : þ Blood, which had fill'd all the intermediate Space 
of the Arm, between the Elbow and the Scapula. Ruyſch alſo 
gives us an Inſtance much of the ſame Nature, where the Blood 
was found coagulated almoſt thro' the whole Arm. Heiſter. 


Cure of ANEURYSMS, 


ANEURYSM is a Term in Uſe among the Surgeons, by which 
they ſignify a Tumour cauſed by a Dilatation, Percuſſion, or 
Rupture of an Artery, full of Blood, and commonly attended 
with a Pulſation. ey reckon two Kinds of Aneuryſms, the 
Spurious and the True : The true Aneuryſm is, when a Tu- 
mour, with more or leſs Pulſation, ariſes from a Dilatation 
either of the whole Artery, or only of one Side thereof, almoſt 
in the ſame manner as the Tumours call'd Varices are generated 
in the Veins. Both theſe Sorts of Tumours may be conſider d 
as Hernias of the Arteries and Veins ; and by ſome, for that 
Reaſon, are ſo call'd, On the other hand, a ſpurious Aneuryſm 
happens from an Aperture made in an ant þ cither by exter- 
84 Violence, as in Phlebotomy, a Wound, or a Contuſion ; 
or by an Eroſion, however cauſed, whence there is produced an 
Extravaſation of Blood betwixt the Skin and the other Parts; 
from whoſe Effuſion, and Detention under the Skin, the Part 
affected ſwells, by little and little, to an exceſſive ee, and 
becomes of a livid or black Colour ; or when a true Aneuryſm 
happens to ſwell in ſo extraordinary a manner, that its contain» 
ing Coats being diftended and broken, Blood either iſſues from 
a Wound, or wy is an Effuſion of the ſame under the Skin, 
which remains whole and . Hence ariſes a v 
troubleſome Tumour, which has little or no Pulſation, and le 
Elevation than in the true Aneuryſm. Sometimes a Gangrene 
follows the Corruption of this Effuſion of Blood, or Death itlelf, 
from the profuſe Hæmorrhage. But we may alſo diſtinguiſh 
Aneuryſms by the Accidents which accompany them: bus 
ſome are delfiture of the had By toms which attend other 
Kinds; and there are ſome, particularly ſuch as are called ſpu- 
rious, Which are accompanied with Immobility, a great Fain, 
and a Corruption and Sphacelation of the Part; Theſe may, 
not improperly, be ſtyl'd complicated ; and the former Kind, 
ſiniple, They may allo be diſtinguiſh'd into external and inter- 
= ; the firſt affects ſome external, the other an internal Arte- 
ry: And, to name no more, there ſeems to be a very remark- 
abe Difference between Aneuryſms, as ſome of them, 3 
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a igneſs, are now-and-then void of Pulſation; others 
al preresn attended with the ſame, in a greater or leſs De- 
gree ; for you mult obſerve, as was ſaid before, that the Via 
rious Aneuryſms, ory the larger Sort, have ſcarce any Pul- 
ſation ; but in the true Kind, principally thoſe of a ſmall 
Size, the Pulſation is pretty ſtrong; and in ſome of theſe 
Aneuryſms diminiſhes as the Tumour increaſes, but in others is 
not diminiſh'd, but rather increaſes with the Tumour. 

The true external Aneuryſm, beſides the Properties juſt now 
mention'd, is commonly at firſt a very ſmall Tumour, often no 
bigger than a Haſle-nut, with a conſtant Pulſation. As for 
internal Aneuryſms, becauſe they are inviſible in the Beginnin A 
we can ſay nothing of their Size. To proceed then with t 
other; the Place of the Tumour is, for the moſt part, ſoft to 
the Touch, and a fluctuating and renitent Liquid is perceiv'd in 
it, It very ſeldom deviates from the natural Colour of the Skin, 
and 9 — other Arteries, The Tumour, when preſs'd with 
the Finger, while it is yet ſmall, vaniſhes, and returns when 
the Finger is removed; but this Trial very ſeldom or never ſuc- 
ceeds, after the Tumour is advanced to any conſiderable Size; 
for the Tumour increaſes by degrees, and ſometimes arrives to a 
vaſt Bigneſs. The ſpurious Aneuryſm ſwells, with a Pain, and 
Hardneſs, and a Lividneſs of the Skin; but the Tumour is 
more flat than in the other, and generally without a Pulſe ; 
when it is preſs'd, a Noiſe is perceiv'd ; and oftentimes the 
whole Member, or at leaſt a great Part of it, being more and 
more inflated, at laſt putrifies, and becomes ſphacelated, 

Aneuryſms very often arife in the Arms, that is, whenever 
the Surgeon, in opening a Vein, eſpecially the Baſilica, pricks 
an Artery at the ſame time, or at leaſt touches it with his Lan- 
cet. For, in ſuch Caſes, the other Coats of the Artery, or 
thoſe which were newly agglutinated, being worn and preſs'd 
by the continual Pulſation of the Blood, are more and more 
debilitated and diſtended, till at laſt they give way for the Riſe 
of a very terrible Tumour. Wherefgre if, in the Space of 
ſome Days or Weeks after Venæſection in the Arm, there 
ariſes a Tubercle with a Pulſe in it, as deſcribed in the preceding 
Paragraph, you may conclude, that you ſee the Appearance of 
an Aneuryſm. But, beſides the 2 4. Inſtrument, there 
are a Multitude of other Cauſes, both internal and external, 
that give Birth to Aneuryſms, as well in other Parts as in the 
Arms : For it is no — fr thing for remarkable Tumours to 
ariſe in ſeveral Parts of the Body, from Wounds, Bruiſes, and 
Suppurations of the Arteries, by external Cauſes. And *tis not 
impoſlible for the Breaſt and Abdomen to be inwardly affected 
with Aneuryſms, from the Weakneſs of the outer or inner 
Coats of the Arteries, however occaſion'd, whether by Exul- 
ceration, for Inſtance, or Eroſion. This is abundantly con- 
firm'd by undoubted Obſervations of Fallepius, Severinus, 
Ruyſch, Lanciſi, and myſelf, The Cauſes, indeed, eſpecially 
of internal Aneuryſms, are often doubtful, or wholly uncertain 
however, they muſt be either internal or external: And *tis 
probable, that Aneuryſms, many times, owe their Riſe to a Fall, 
or to Blows, or former Fractures, to violent Motions in lifting 
or puſhing great Weights, to Leaping, hard Riding, or any 
other violent Concuſſion, by which an Artery may happen to 
ſuſtain too great a Percuſſion, and be debilitated, or be tuo much 
preſs'd, and by that means diſtended into a Tumour : Or they 
may be owing to an Inflammation, Suppuration, and Eroſion, 
occaſion'd by an Ulcer of an adjacent Part, or a Part of the 
ſame Artery, whereby its other Coats are render'd too weak to 
ſuſtain the Force of the Blood that ruſhes into them, and ſo are 
obliged to ſtretch and give Ways and by degrees to expand into a 
Tumour. So it has been often ſeen, that from a flight Hurt 
of the Artery, by a Knife, a Dart, or any other ſharp Inſtru- 
ment, eſpecially in Phlebotomy of the Arm, as before obſery*d, 
Aneuryſms have proceeded ; and even when the Artery has been 
but juſt touch'd, and only its outer Coat ſlightly wounded, by 
the Point of the Lancet, the inner Coat remaining entire > For 
this light Hurt is the Occaſion, that the inner Coat, at the Place 
where the Injury is received, becomes unable to reſiſt and ſuſtain 
the Pulſe of the Heart, and the preſſing Influx of the Blood, 
but is forced to give way; by which means the weak and injur'd 
Part is by degrees dilated into a very ſenſible Tumour, call'd 
an Aneuryſm. Now if we apply this mechanical Theory of an 
Aneuryſm from external to interna] Aneuryſms, many things 
may happen to injure the Coats of the internal Arteries : Thus 
an Artery may be weaker, and have leſs renitent Force, in a 
certain Place than elſewhere, whether the Cauſe of the Beſect 
operates on the external pe dutch „or within its 

unics. So alſo from a Fall, a Blow, a Bruiſe, an Inflam- 
mation, Suppuration, Ulcer, &c. ſome Part of an Artery may 
be fo debilitated, or corroded, as to become unable to ſuſtain 
the Impreflions of the Heart and Blood, and fo an Aneuryſm 
may be produced ; eſpecially if ſome external Force, as violent 
Motion, a Fall, Concuſſion, or the like, happen to concur. 

How to prevent an Aneuryſm, from an Accident in Bleed- 
ing, is ſpecify'd above. I am now to give the Signs by which 
you may know, whether, in opening a Vein, you happen to burt 
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an Artery, tho but lightly ; but as there are no certain, or, as 
call them, pathognomic Marks of a flight Hurt of that 
Kind, we muſt truſt to probable Conjectures. Whenever, 


then, we plainly perceive a Pulſation againſt the Point of the 
Lancet to the Arm, but no Blood ſprings out of the Arte- 
ry, we may reaſonably ſuſpect, that the outer Coat of the Ar- 
tery has been touch'd, and ſuffer'd Injury : To avoid therefore 
the Danger of a ſupervening Aneuryſm, you are to enter on the 
Method of Cure directed — "oy 

But if, through the Imprudence or Negligence of the Patient, 
or the Surgeon himſelf, the thing be diſregarded, or the Ban- 
dage, there adviſed, left off too ſoon, an Aneuryſm is very eaſi- 
ly form'd, and ſhews itſelf. For it is to be obſerv'd, that 
whenever a Tubercle, with a Pulſation in it, ariſes within the 
2 of a Month after a Vein has been open'd, there is an 

euryſm, which owed its Riſe to a ſlight Hurt of the Artery 
in the Arm. But a true Aneuryſm, while it is yet freſh and 
ſmall, brings little or no Inconvenience with it, beſides an un- 
eaſy Pulſation, and a flight Tumour ; but afterwards, when by 
little and little it is increaſed, and grown to the Bigneſs of an 
Egg, or a Man's Fiſt, or his Head, of which there are 
Inſtances, (ſee Tab. 32. Fig. 6.) it is attended with a meſt 
intenſe Pain, an Immobility of the Part, a Weakneſs, and other 
ill Symptoms; the Conſequences of which are, that, without 
immediate Aſſiſtance, the Coats of the Arteries, becomi 
every Day thinner, are at laſt burſt, to the great Prejudice of 
the miſerable Patient, and oftentimes not without inſtant Dan- 
ger of Death ; for either the outward Skin is burſt at the ſame 
time, and a dreadful Hzmorrhage ſucceeds, or it remains en- 
tire; in which Caſe there comes on, by little and little, a Cor- 
ruption of the retain'd Blood, and a Ga ne. 'Tho' almoſt 
all Aneuryſms are attended with Danger, and, as Bartholine and 
Harder aſſures us, few ever ſaw a happy Event of an Aneuryſm ; 
yet the moſt troubleſome and dangerous are uſually ſuch as 
affect either the internal and largeſt Arteries, or thoſe which 
lie very much conceal'd, and out of Reach. Of this Kind are 
thoſe Aneuryſms which ariſe in the Aorta, in the Beginning of 
the Brachial, Subclavian, or the Carotid Arteries, Cc. So alſo, 
for the moſt part, are thoſe Aneuryſms incurable which affect 
the Carotid Artery in the Neck, the Subclavian and Axillary 
near the Shoulder, and allo the Crural Artery, eſpecially near 
the Belly. For, during the Operation, there 4 happens a 
dreadful, and often mortal, Hæmorrhage; or they terminate in 
a Gangrene and Sphacelus. Aneuryſms in the external Arte- 
ries are of a leſs dangerous Nature, and are frequently cured ; 
of this Sort, in particular, are ſuch as affect the Arterics of the 
Cranium, thoſe on the Outſide of the Ribs, of the Foot, Hand, 
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and lower Part of the Arm. But in an Aneuryſmin the Arm, 


which is. cauſed by the Prick of a Lancet, unleſs it be taken 
care of in the Beginning, in which State, by Compreſſes and 
Ligatures, it is often cured, the Operation is of doubtful Event : 
For, in this Caſe, as the Trunk of the Artery wants to be con- 
glutinated and cloſed, it can hardly be avoided but the Elbow 
and Hand, either through a Deficiency in the larger Branch, or 
the Smallneſs of the leſſer Ramifications, muſt begin to want 
ſufficient Blood and Nutriment ; in which Circumſtance a Gan- 
grene and Sphacelus, and oftentimes a Mortification of the Part, 
are nigh at hand, as I have learn'd from long Experience, con- 
firm'd by the Obſervations of ſeveral Phyſicians ; ſo that we are 
often obliged to cut off the corrupted Part, to fave the Patient's 
Life, who yet, for all that we can do, many times periſhes 
after the Amputation. Whenever an Aneuryſm breaks ſpon- 
taneouſly, and contrary to Expectation, there is generally ſo 
great an Effuſion of Blood, that the exhauſted Patient mult die 
A if not very | ren aſſiſted by means of the Tour- 
niquet, and other things of that Nature, under a ſkilful Opera- 
tor. Equal, almoſt, is the Danger, when a Tumour of this 
kind is treated like an Abſceſs, and ſuffers an Inciſion from an 
ignorant Surgeon. But there is one thing, which, above all 
others, merits Obſervation, which is, that the ſpurious Aneu- 
ryſms are far more dangerous than the true ones: For theſe 
latter, eſpecially if they are of no extraordinary Size, may be 
endur'd for many Years, and even to the End of Life, — — 
much Trouble or Hazard, eſpecially with the Uſe of a proper 
Ligature or Bandage; whereas, on the contrary, the ſpurious 
Sort immediately their Tendency either to an exceſſive 
Hzmorrhage, or to a Corruption and Sphacelus. Indeed, both 
Kinds of Aneuryſms are to be dreaded, in proportion to their 
Largeneſs, and dangerous Situation; inſomuch that the intrepid 
and moſt experienced Hildanus never attempted any Chirurgi- 
cal Operation upon them; and Ruy/ch expreſly ſays of the Sur- 
s of Amfterdam, that not one of them, for above twenty 
ears, undertook an Operation of that kind. So, alſo, a ſpu- 


rious Aneuryſm is generally more difficult to be treated with the 
Enife than the true Sort ; becauſe the extravaſated Blood being 

f great deal of 
in removing it. As for internal Aneu- 
lie conceal'd, tis plain, —_ 
of the ſalutary Art of Surgery, = 


diffuſed on. all Sides, and concreted, creates a 
Trouble Ao the Sur 
ryſms, they frequent! 
are out of the Reach 
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"a net fn un be combat the Hands ; or if theſe inter- 


nal ones ſhould, in ſome meaſure, offer themſelves to Sight, 
there is no opening, or making an Inciſion in them, without 


unmediate of Life ; for which Reaſons thoſe conſum- 
mate Surgeons, Fallopius, Part, and Severinus, never att 

their Cure. Upon this Conſideration we alſo, for our Part, 

we ſhould be thought to throw away Tune and Advice upon 3 
deſperate Caſe, ſhall only treat, in the therapeutic Part, of ex- 
ternal Aneuryſms, whete there is ſome Proſpect of a Cure. 

That every Perſon may be inſtructed in the beſt Method of 
curing ſo dangerous a Diſorder, - we ſhall make it our princ 
Endeavour, in the firſt place, briefly to explain by what Me- 
thods Aneuryſms, that ariſe in the Flexures of the Cubit, or 
Elbow, which happen more frequently than elſewhere, are 
moſt properly to be treated ; whence it will ſufficiently appear, 
after what manner other Aneuryſms, which are leſs frequent, 
ought to be Now when a true Aneuryſm ariſes in 
the Flexure of the Cubit, while it is in the Beginning, and but 
ſmall, or at leaſt of no conſiderable Bigneſs, there are two 
Nay of Cure, one þy Compreſs and Bandage, the other 
by the Knife. The former of theſe is executed in two differ- 
ent manners, that is, by Bolſters and Fillets ; or 17 — pe- 
culiar Inſtruments, adapted to the Purpoſe, The Method of 
Compreſſion for a true Aneuryſm, while it is little, and for a 
ſpurious one, where is no Effuſion of Blood between the Parts, 
is always to be try'd in the firſt Place ; for it would be Cruelty 
to ſet about a dangerous Inciſion, when a milder Method of 
Cure would anſwer the End. After we have made a Repreſſion 
of all the Blood from the Tumor, the Aneuryſm may be con- 
tracted, and kept down, by means of Compreſſes of chew'd 
Paper, or an aſtringent Plaiſter, and afterwards with larger 
Compreſſes, and proper Bandages, which, if kept on the Place 
for ſome Weeks or Months, may be of great Service. This 
Method, to paſs over more modern Examples, was long ago 
practiſed by Hildanus, Twlpius, and Rogerius. But if a "ga 
ture of this Kind will not anſwer the Purpoſe, as M. Bourdelot, 
Phyſician to the King of France, experienced in his own Caſe, 
the Surgeons have invented proper Machines, by. means of 
which the ſmaller Sort of Aneuryſms are not only reprefled and 
kept down, but with the Help eſpecially of a ſtrengthening 
Plaiſter, are uſually cured. Two of theſe, among many, arc 
repreſented Tab. 32. Fig. 8. and 7 tho“ their Application 
and Uſe are better demonſtrated by Inſpection, than deſcribed 
in a Multitude of Words, In the mean time we hope they will 
be clearly enough underſtood from the Explication of the above- 
mentioned Plate, which fee. ; 

If the Ancurylm be too large to ſubmit to Repreſſion, either 
by Ligature or Inſtruments, or if a true Aneuryſm, by the 
burſting of the Coat of the Artery, be degenerated into a 
ſpurious one, eſpecially if the Blood diffuſed amongſt the Fleſh 
tends towards a Gangrene; if there be any Immobility of the 
Arm, attended with Pain; in ſhort, if there be any Danger, 
that. from the Burſting of the Tumor and Skin * the 
redundant Hæmorrhage ſhould kill the Patient on a fudden; in 
all theſe Caſes Recqurie muſt be had to. the Kale. The Ope- 
ration, however, being very painful and dangerous, is not to 
be undertaken raſhly, but witch the utmoſt Caution and Cir- 
cumſpection, and after Conſultatians had with Phy ficians, and 
the moſt experienced Surgeons, for fear that if any il Accidents 

happen, that were unforeſeen, they ſhould readily be 
j to the Ignorance or 'Temerity of the Operator, ho, 
e was under no Neceſſity of proceeding in 
nat y 20 | 2 | 
Ibe Buſineſs, of the Operation conſiſts in two principal 
Points, which æxe, firſt, removing the Tumor of the Aneu- 
| 77775 and afterwards the Agglutination of the Artery, In 
taly, no longer ago than the laſt Century, the Practice was to 
amputate an Arm affected with an Aneuryſm, and to ſear the 
divided Arteries with an hot Iron, as appears from: Rartbolin's 
Hiſtory of an Anguryim. At praſent we endeavour . 
Gove the Arm, and carry on the Cure by gentler Means. "That 
the Surgeon. may be the more ready and exact in performing his 
Office, be caught to direct his Intentions to the three following 
Paints: Firſt, by means of the Tourniquet, to ſtop the Blood, 
hich is a Contrivance unknown to the Antients; in the nent 
3 find out and diſcover the Artery ; and, laſtly, to com- 
preſs and bind it faſt by the Help of ſome Topical icine or 
| He, ought, 'therefore,... before, he enters upon the 
Operation, to be provided with all the neceſſary Inftruments, 
and have them realy by him, diſpog d in Order, in a Diſh, 
or on a Foard gr Table. The common tus of Inſtre- 
ments, or things neceſſary, is as follows-; 22 for 
compreſſing the Artery of the Arm, and ſtopping the » 
and this either a common one, or: one of better Sort {deſcribed 
der the Article, AMESTATI9) £ then an Tnciſion-haiſe, for 
ying bare the Artery. (Tab. aa. Gu ſome {mall Hooks ¶ Tat. 
29, Fig. 2, 4) 3 2 Sponge dipt in hot Wine, or Spirit of Wine; 
a Pair of Scitlars, with a blunt Point (7%, 82, Cor D); Lint 
4icient ; ſome ſmall quare Balſtors of t Sizes 3 amar- 
gow, but thack, Bolſter, a Span long 5 tuo large linen Cloths, 
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Mrgighten'd with all poſſible Care, if any Topics are 
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bi enough to envelop and cover the whole Arm; ahd,-laſtly; 
gent de Fillets, of the Breadth of two Fingers, —— 
or four times as long as thoſe uſed about Bleeding in the Arm. 
Beſides thoſe we have mentioned, if any one chuſes a Method 
of Cure which proceeds by Aſtringents and Corroſives, whichs 
however, is a very uncertain way, he muſt have in Readineſs a 
Bit of blue Vitriol, or ſome of I/iher's Styptic Water, or 
Butter of Antimony, or ſome other thing of the like Nature. 
If you think it beſt to make a Ligazure upon the Artery, which 
is the ſureſt way to prevent a freſh Hemorrhage, and is, for 
that Reaſon, practiſed of late by the belt Surgeons, becauſe the 

alling-off of the Eſchar is often followed by a Flux of Blood, 
8 r of Death, provide yourſelf with a crooked 
1 e, threaded with a double or triple waxed Thread, or in- 

cad thereof, with a 5 Inſtrument invented by myſelf 
for that Purpoſe (See Tab. 29. Fig. 4.) 

Being furniſhed with all things requiſite for the Purpoſe, the 
Patient is to be ſeated in a Chair, bending forwards, with his 
Arm extended as for Bleeding. Then four Aſſuſtants are to be 
diſpoſed in Situations where they may be moſt uſeful and ſer- 
viceable to the Operator, For Example: When the Right 
Arm is affected, I think it moſt convenient for the — — 
himſelf to ſtand by the Right Side of the Patient, and to place 
one of the moſt dextrous of his Aſſiſtants at the Right Shoulder, 
who may lay hold of the Arm above the Tumour, together 
with the T ourniquet apply d thereto, in order to ſtrain it 
tighter, or relax it, according to the preſent Exigency, or the 
Surgeon's Word of Command. Another ſhould be ordered to 
ſtand before the Patient, and ſtrongly to bold the Arm above 
the Wriſt, that it may not eaſily be drawn back while under 
the Operation. Let a third ſtand by the Left Side, holding the 
Diſh, or Table, with the Inſtruments, and the reſt 


to 

he firſt Buſineſs of the Operation conſiſts in a very exact 
Application of the Tourniquet upon the Brachial A my 
between the Middle and the upper Part of the Arm (Gee 74 a 
24. Fig. 1. K); which muſt be gently ſtreighten d, till no 
Pulſe remains either in the Aneuryſm itſelf, or at the Wriſt of 
the Hand ; for this is the beſt Precaution we can take againſt an 
Effuſion of Blood. But we muſt take care, that the Conſtric- 
tion. be not too hard, fo as to irjure the Nerves, and othet 
tender Parts, Let the Aſſiſtant on the Right Side bold the 
Stick placed in the 'Fourniquet, or if the Surgeon chuſes a Tour- 
niquet furniſhed with a Screw, (ſee Tab. 26. and 2.) it will 
remain fixed on the Part, by that means, without further 


Trouble. 


The Tourniquet being thus rightly fixed, there are three diſ- 
ferent ways of Operation, which, we think, deſerve a particu- 
n Operation et. principally iv paſſing 

| peration c s princi in the Inci- 
ſion-knife, when the Tourniquet is 21 through the whole 
Aneuryſm, if it be a true one, from the Bottom upwards, ac- 
tans hd the Length and Situation of the Artery, A Wound 
or by Sciſſars, either lengthwiſe or acroſs, the Surgeon, by 
means of his Fingers, his Probe, and a Sponge, is to cleanſe and 
deterge it from all the corrupted Blood and Matter. The 
Wound being cleanſed, the 2 muſt be a little relaxed, 
that che Diſcharge of Blood may diſcover the ſuperior Qrifice 
of the Artery. If the Patient be robuſt, and full of Blood, the 
Tourniquet is not preſently to be ſtreighten'd again, but ſome 
Ounces of Blood, as far as is conſiſtent with y, may be 
ſuffer d to flow from the Wound. The Tourniquet being 
proper, a little Bit of blue Vitriol, wrapt in Lint or Cotton, 
may be apply d to the 753 of the Artery ; and over 
this may be laid ſome ſmall Bolſters, in ſuch Older, that the 
leaſt of them lying innermoſt, the reſt increaſe in Size 
dually to, the. biggeſt, which is outermoſt, with good Store of 
Pledgets of Lint, r y twiſted, —_— on each Side. All 
theſe things muſt be well kept and together with the Fin- 
gers, but eſpecially the Thumb, of the Left Hand, and be 
cloſely compreſs'd upon the wounded Artery. Inſtead of a Bit 
of Vitriol, you may apply a twiſted Pledget, exprefs'd out of 
Wiker's Styptic Water, or Butter of Antimony, to the ſuperior 
Orifice of the Artery, with the ſame or better Effect, taki 
care to lay over it every one of the thi — . 
All theſe muſt be cover'd with a ſquare Plaiſter, flit on each 
Side, and a large ſquare Bolſter of a conſiderable Thickneſs ; 
and, laſtly, the Whole muſt be encompaſe'd; and bound up, 
with a Fillet three or ſour times as large as thoſe which are 
commonly uſed in Phlebotomy. who follow Dienis, 
r- e in 2 a — 1 the Vi- 
triol, they firſt apply a Bit or two of chew'd Paper, or a ſmall 
617 by Bolſter 
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Bolſter moiſtened with ſome ic Water, over which they 

bind a Multitude of ſmall Bolſters, one ſtill larger than another, 

like thoſe we have mention'd, upon the open Orifice of the 

— (og this Method may ſometimes well enough anſwer 
e. 

But for the better Security againſt an Hzmorriage, over the 
firſt Fillet muſt be drought another like it, which, after ſome 
Windings, like the former, about the affected Part, is to paſs 
over the long, thick, and narrow Bolſter, upon the Infide of 
the Arm, in order to ſtrain it cloſe to the Brachial Artery, in 
the Line of its Direction, and keep it tight, by over it 
as it winds upwards ; and that this Fillet may hold the faſter, 
it ſhould go once round the Breaſt, and have its End firmly 
faſten'd to the Shoulder or Arm, and then the Patient is to be 
left to his Repoſa. Having proceeded thus far, and the Tour- 
niquet being a little relaxed, we are to examine whether any 
Blood has made its way through the Bandage ; and if no Sign 
thereof appears, the Operation 1s well performed. 

If any Blood appears, the Tourniquet is again to be ſtreight- 
ened, and all the Bandage being looſened, either the Ligature 
is to be renewed in the ſame manner as before, and with all 
imaginable Care ; or if there be no truſting to ſo uncertain a 
Method of Cure, the Extremity of the Artery, agreeably to the 
Advice of Paulus M gineta, is to be ſkilfully ty'd, by paſſing un- 
der it a crooked blunt Needle, and a ſtrong double z for 
there is ſcarce any other Means left to fave the Life of the Pa- 
tient, Put here are two things neceſſary to be obſerved, which 
are, that the Surgeon be very careful, in the firſt place, to 
avoid hurting the Artery; and, ſecondly, that he be no leſs 
wary, leſt he ſhould hurt or prick the Nerve that lies near it. 
For this Reaſon it will be moſt adviſable to make a ſufficient 
Inciſion in the upper Skin, and with a ſmall Hook, as exactly 
as may be, to remove or looſen the Nerve from the Artery, if 
it be poſſible ; after which, to avoid wounding either of thoſe 
Parts, you are to paſs the blunt End of the Needle, which they 
call the Head, under the Artery, till you can take hold of the 
Thread, that you may not hurt the Artery with the ſharp End 
of the Needle; or you may make uſe of that peculiar Inſtru- 
ment of my own Invention (ſee Tab. 29. Fig. 4.) ; which, 
after you have paſſed the Thread far enough through it, and 
cut it, may be withdrawn; and the ſuperior Orihce of the 
Artery muſt be ty'd up, after laying upon it ſome Lint, or a 
little thin linen Bolſter, and the Thread ſhould be left to ha 
the Length of about four Fingers Breadth out of the Wound. 
till, as the Artery heals, it looſens, and falls off. Some adviſe 
the tying alſo of the lower Part of the divided Artery, but other 
Surgeons hold it abſurd, needleſs, and even pernicious ; and 
indeed in ſome Circumſtances, as when the Flexure of the Cu- 
bit is concern'd, they are much in the Right ; for in this Caſe a 
much greater Wound and Cicatrix is to be made, either of 
which may eaſily endanger a Stiffneſs of the Cubit. But if the 
Aneuryſm in the Arm be out of the Flexure of the Cubit, and 
particularly below the Cubit, and the lower Part of the Artery, 
after the ſuperior is ty'd, continues to bleed, it may be ty'd 
without Injury, and even ought to be ty'd. For Inſtance, in 
the Cure of an Aneuryſm of the cubital Artery in the Middle of 
the Arm, that is, betwixt the Hand and the Flexure of the 
Cubit, after I had ty'd the upper Extremity of the wounded 

3 and the lower, the Tourniquet being looſen'd, till 
continued to diſcharge Blood in a conſiderable Quantity; I ty'd 
it up, by under it z crooked Needle, with a ſtrong 
Thread; and the Patient, who was near Death, perſectiy 
recover'd his Health, without any ill Accident, by the Help of 
balſamic Medicines. Wherefore, if there happens a er 
of tying the Artery near the Cubit, it muſt be ty'd ; otherwi 
it muſt be well compreſs'd with 2 and N Li- 

ture; for this means, without tying, I have perfectly 
—_ the World of the lower Part of he Ba , a the 
leaſt Effuſion of Blood. It is the Cuſtom with ſome, after 
tying the Artery, to cut it acroſs juſt under the Ligature, with 
a View of preventing Effuſions of Blood, as the two Extremi- 
ties of the divided Artery, retiring within the Fleſb, are by this 
means cloſed up. But I look upon this Method as pernicious, 
or at beſt inſignificant; and I myſelf have twice undertaken 
the Operation, without * the Artery, and yet my Patients 
did very well. As to the reſt, the Wound muſt be well filled 
up with Lint and Rags, or with Bolſters cloſely compreſs d 
ther, and afterwards bound up in the moſt exact and ſkil- 
manner. 

Some think it net amiſs, in order to prevent an Inflam- 
mation, to wrap thoſe Parts of the Arm which are near the Cu- 
bit on both Sides, in Linen dipt in Oxycras, and over that to 
make a ſpiral Bandage, and ſometimes to take away Blood from 
the te Arm. This is a good Precaution with reſpect to 
Perſons of a hot Temperament, and full of Blood: But for 
ſuch as are already refrigerated, and debilitated, with too great a 
Profuſion of Blood, the taking away of more, tho? recom- 


mended by the Frenth 8 without any Exception, and 
the Application of Refrigerants, are deſtructive; for I have 


cured ſuch, without taking away a Drop of Blood ; and in cold 
be 5 F 


Habits of Body, inſtead of Oxy or Vinegar, have taken 
care to foment the Arm 10 J Ir of e 
or impregnated with "Theriaca, and ſo I have bound it up. 
When thus is over, the Patient muſt be put to-bed, and his 
Arm, , gently bent, ſhould be laid on a Pillow, that it may reſt 

a ſoft Place, and by that means all vehement Sallies and Pul- 
ſations of the Blood may be prevented; for Reſt in this Caſe is 
highly neceſſary. However, if the Arm happens to ſwell ex- 
tremely, we muſt be very cautious, leſt a Inflamma- 
tion ſhould be occaſion'd by the Streightneſs of the . 
for if any ſuch thing be apprehended, the Bandage is 2 al 
off, and renewed. But upon other Accounts we are not eaſily 
to be prevailed upon to looſen the Bandage, for fear of an Hz- 
morrhage ; for I know, by Experience, that in theſe Caſes the 
Arms can bear to ſwell to a very great Degree, and even till 
they turn livid, without any conſiderable Injury, provided the 
Tumor be not too hard and painful, and there be no Signs of 
a Gangrene. 

But to ſecure the Patient from being exhauſted by a ſudden 
Effuſion of Blood, which may eaſily happen, when Aſtringents 
and Corroſives have been uſed, or in caſe of a bad Ligature, a 
Perſon provided with a Tourniquet ſhould be order'd to watch 
for ſome Days and Nights together, who, if an Hzmorrhage 
ſhould happen, may be ready to ſtop the Blood by applying his 
Thumb, or ſoon reſtrain it by clapping on the Tourniquet ; and 
then call a Surgeon to make a Ligature on the Artery, if there 
were none before, or a better and ſtronger one, where it had 
been ill made, that the Patient may not periſh by the Loſs of 
Blood ; on which Account, it is, in my Opinion, ſafer to 
the Artery, than to leave it unty'd ; a Ligature therefore 
ſhould be made upon the m—_ at firſt, with a ſtrong Thread, 
as accurately as is poſſible. herefore thoſe Surgeons are not 
in the Wrong, who paſs a triple Thread under the Artery, and 
leave one of them looſe, in order to be ſerviceable upon ſuch 
an Emergency ; and, that, if the other two are not {ificient, 
they may tye it up afreſh with the third Thread. 

ow the firſt Bandage, provided it- be ſufficiently firm, if 
there be no Effuſion of Blood, t Inflammation or Tumor, 
or any other ill Accidents of that Kind, ought not to be loos'd 
till the third or fourth Day, that the Wound of the Artery ma 
be the better conglutinated. But when it comes to be looſe, 
the * * ought to take all imaginable Care, in the firſt 
— that the Artery be compreſſed, either by the Aſſiſtantꝰs 
ingers, or by means of the Lourniquet; next, that the 
Compreſſes which ſtick to the Place, and eſpecially thoſe next 
the Wound, be not imprudently taken off, and ſo occaſion a 
new Effuſion of Blood. The Wound, however, as far as is 
convenient, ought to be cleanſed from Sordes, and to be dreſs'd 
with freſh Lint, and ſome digeſtive Ointment, till whatever 
adheres to it reſolves of itſelf, and comes off in the reſt of the 
Dreſſings. But it is by much the ſafeſt Way not to be too 
frequent in looſing the Dreſſings for the firſt fifteen Days, and 
then always to obſerve the ſame Precautions as I juſt now ad- 
'viſed, leſt ſame e Effuſion of Blood, efj y if 
the Artery be not ty'd, occaſion a freſh Trouble to the 


Com_ 
ut if within a few Days after the Operation there be an in- 
tenſe Heat, with a quick and vehement Motion of the Blood, 
that is, a Fever, which may endanger an Hæmorrhage and 
ne, we are to have immediate recourſe to Phlebotom 
in the other Arm, which is ſometimes R * — 
eſpecially in ſuch as abound with Blood, and icines are to 
be preſcrib'd for allaying the Heat. As to Diet, the ſafeſt way 
is to avoid all heating, hard, and ſolid Meats; and, on the 
contrary, to ſubſiſt on very thin Broths, and ſorbile Food, very 
much diluted and refrigerating, and ſuch as is uſually preſcrib'd 
in s Wounds and Inflammations. | 
As ſoon as the Orifice of the Artery is thus cloſed, which, 
in Aneuryſms of the milder Sort, generally happens about the 
tenth or twelfth Day, but later in others which are of a worſe 
Kind, we are to ſet about conglutinating the external Wound 
with dry Lint, or ſome Balſam, not omitting 
now and then gently to ext the Arm, and bend it 


» by the too great Strifture from the Cicatrix, or the 
intermitted Motion of the Joint, ſhould become 

crooked and inflexible. | 
Another Method of curing Aneuryſms is after the following 


manner : 

Tha Bit. My wide. bs made, © to. piety: and! uſe Gs 
Tourniquet, t the Arm in the Situation above deſcrib'd. 
Then an Incifion is made in the outer Skin, without touching 
— — the 1 5 * 
mor, is carefully ſeparated adjoining Nerves, | 
Hes ca ful Hook is fo mil, toes cooked ed Wal 
r beſore- mentioned, with a double 
waxed » may paſs through under it. In ftraining this 
Thread there is always a little Bolſter, or Bit of Linen, under 
the Knot, to fave the Artery from being cut. The Artery be- 


2 for without this Precaution there is Reaſon to fear leſt 
Arm 
too 


ing thus ty'd on both Sides, the Tumor ſituated between is 
- - open'd 
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open'd with the Inciſion-knife, and the Wound treated in the 
manner before-mention'd. This was the Method by which 
Purmannus, as he relates it himſelf, extirpated a moſt dreadful 
Aneuryſm, (ſee Tab. 32. Fig. 6.) and healed the Wound ia 
the of a Mon ö 

The third Method of curing a true Aneuryſm, is as follows: 

Firſt, the Tourniquet is fixed on ; next, preſſing, if poſ- 
ſible, the Blood out of the Tumor down towards the Hand, 
an Inciſion is made with the Knife in the outer Skin length- 
wiſe, without touching the Aneuryſm ; .then the Artery next 
above the Tumor being ſeparated from the adjacent Parts, 
and eſpecially the Nerve, is 4 with a double or triple Thread, 
once or twice, as Occaſion require, till the Influx of the 
Blood into the Tumour, after ang off the Tourniquet, be 
wholly ſtopped. "This done, the Wound muſt be very ſkil- 
full bound up, and treated with all due Care, till the Thread 
looſens of itſelf, and falls off, and the Place is perſectly con- 
ghitinated. This Method of curing without inflicting any con- 
ſiderable Wound, or cauſing a remarkable Cicatrix, was intro- 
duced by Anelius, as he ſays himſelf, by which he once cured a 
very dangerous Aneuryſm at Rome, within the Space of a 
Month. For as to the general Practice, which has hitherto 
obtained, of laying open an Aneuryſm, and with the Help of 
the Fingers or Inſtruments, exhauſting all the Blood there col- 
lected, ſeems more inconvenient, both as it requires more Time, 
and occaſions greater Pain, and a larger Cicatrix. Ihe Ope- 
ration being finiſhed, Anelius blooded the Patient four times in 
the oppoſite Arm, which the French Surgeons in general alſo 

reſcribe. This frequent B.ceding, as it is oftentimes of ſingu- 
Jar Service in tempering the Heat and Motion of the Blood in 
thoſe warmer Regions, ſo in our Countries, becauſe of a colder 
Air, and a different Habit of Body, I judge it leſs neceſſary, 
and generally improper, eſpecially when the Patient is alr 
weaken'd ; and alſo becauſe ſome Aneuryſms are very w 
cured without it. 

If a Tumor of an Artery, as I have ſometimes obſerv'd it, 
ſhould break of itſelf, and degenerate into a ſpurious Aneu- 
ryſm, there is ſcarcely any ſure way to ſave the Patient, but 
by the Operation. In this Caſe therefore, as I have elſewhere 
adviſed, the Tourniquet is firſt of all to be apply'd, for the Pre- 
vention of an Hzmorrhage ; after which an Inciſion is to be 
made in the Skin, deep enough to exhauſt all the Blood and 
Matter; and the Wound, having been very carefully deterged, 
is to be cautiouſly conglutinated by Aſtringents or Corroſives, 
or, which is much the better way, by tying the Artery with a 
Thread, as in a true Aneuryſm. 

If the Brachial, or Cubital, or ſuppoſe the Tibial, Artery, 
ſhould be wounded or cut by a Sword, or any other Wea- 
ports ſo that no Medicines or Bandage can put a Stop to the 

uſion of Blood, there is no readier or better Remedy, in 4 
Opinion, than what has been propoſed for an Aneuryſm, whi 
is, to apply the Tourniquet, and then ſearch for the wounded 
Arteries, the ſmaller of which may be ſtopped with Aſtrin- 

ts, and the larger ty'd with Threads, in the manner already 
ſcribed ; for by ſuch Means I myſelf have often ſaved Men, 
who, in all Appearance, were near expiring, after they had 
been almoſt totally exhauſted of their Blood and Strength, and 


| had been under the Hands of other Su for ten and twelve 
Days, and been treated in vain with Styptic Remedies, and 
extremely hard Ligatures, by which their Arms were fwell'd to 


an enormous Size. Whether ſuch Methods will, at any time, 
ſucceed upon the Crural Artery, I have never read, nor as yet 


had an unity of trying. | 

* * are to be treated nearly in the 
ſame Manner, provided they are curable, which muſt be de- 
termin'd from a thorough Inſpection and Conſideration of their 
Place, Situation, and itude, However, it will not be 
amiſs to touch upon ſome Particulars, for the fake of, young 
Practitioners, and becauſe our modern Surgeons have offer 
little or nothing about them. The firſt I ſhall mention is an 
Aneuryſm, which aroſe between the Thumb and Fore-finger, 
from the Prick of a Penknife, and which Tulpius cured by 
Compreffion. To this he apply'd an aftringent Plaiſter, and 
ſuſtain'd it upon the Part, a thin Plate of Lead, and 
Bandage ; and within the 


try'd upon 8 ſm whatſoever, 


Size, firſt 


Upon a 
Remedy was better than none in a deſperate Caſe ; in Conſe- 


--. a2. 


quence of which they open'd the Tumor with the Inciſion- 
knife, and taking away part of the Blood which was 5 
abundantly, cloſed up the Wound with Aftringents, a 
tight Ligature, and healed the Patient in a ſhort time. Af- 
ter the ſame manner was an Ancuryſm of the Artery behind 
the Ear, not without a great deal of Trouble, conglutinated at 
laſt by Aſtringents and a Ligature. If an Aneuryſm ſhould 
ariſe about the Ankle-bone, ſuch as. Ry/ch deſcribes, and 
which the Sur had imprudently open'd as an Abſceſs, it 
muſt either be laid open with the Knife, and the Wound, like 
the preceding, conſolidated with Aſtringents, and a proper Li- 
gature z or the Artery muſt be ſearch'd out, and ty'd up with 
a Thread. In the ſame manner are we to with Aneu- 
ryſms in other Parts of the Body, where there is any Proſpect 
of a Cure, On the other hand, Harder gives an Inſtance of 
Death conſequent upon opening an Aneuryſm in the Neck ; 
and Jan Horne has another which was follow'd by the like 
Event, from opening an Aneuryſm in the Leg. 

Thoſe who are willing to form to themſelves a clearer Idea 
of the Ligature of Arterics in Aneuryſms, may conſult Tab. 32. 
Fig. 7. where the Letter A repreſents the Part of the Artery 
ſituated above the Tumor, B the Part beneath, C the Ancu- 
ryſm, D the ſuperior Ligature, E the inferior. But here it is 
to be obſerv d once more, that the lower Part of the Artery 
in the Flexure of the Cubit ought very rarcly to be ty'd, ex- 
cept Neceſſity requires it, for the Reaſons above given, To 
draw to a Concluſion : How the Circulation of the Blood in the 
Arm is perſorm'd a'ter an Operation of this Kind, eſpecially 
where there is but one Trunk of an Artery, as it often happens, 
about the Joint ; and how it comes to paſs, that, as in the 
Example Mleg'd by Anefius, the refluent Blood in the lower 
Artery, which has no Ligature upon it, is not elevated into a 
Tumor ; I have not hitherto been able clearly to determine. 
To be fatisfy'd in theſe two Points, we ought to make a more 
narrow Search into, and inſpect the dead Bodies of thoſe who 
had undergone this Operation when alive. Harris, an Eng- 
liſhman, in his eighth Chirurgical Diſſertation, abſolutely con- 
demns this Operation, and does not ſtick to call it a raſh and 
horrid Butchering; but for what Reaſons, is beſt known to 
himſelf. In my Opinion, that Surgeon, who, out of Fear, 
rejects the difficult and noble Operations of his Art, be- 
trays too much Puſillanimity, which is too often a fatal Obſta- 
cle to the Recovery of the Patient. Heifter. 

The following Caſes, from the Edinburgh Medical. Eſſays, 
will illuſtrate the Treatment due to an Aneuryſm, 


Cass I. By Mr. Macciitt. 


ames Forreſt, a Coachman Years of 2 
RE Man, 4M thrown from e Ab 
Bones of his Right Leg into a great many ſmall Pieces; and a 


Gangrene coming ſoon on, there was a Neceſſity to perf 

he in the Country where he then — third 
Day after this Operation he was let Blood by a young Surgeon 
there, who opened the Baſilic Vein of the i t Arm, The 


Patient felt a voy Bar pricking Pain, while the ſmall Inciſion 
was made with the Lancet ; and four Days after he obſerved a 
Tumor, about the Bigneſs of a ſmall „ at the Wound, 
which he believed to be the common one o lated Blood, 
called by Surgeons Thrombus, and therefore did not mention 
it to the Gentleman who performed the Amputation. 

On the twelfth Day his unfortunate Fall, he was car- 
ried to Town, and received into the Infirmary, where the Cure 
of his Stump went. on as well as could be wiſhed, without any 
Accident or Symptom to retard the Cure. After he had been 
eight Days in the Hoſpital, he told the Phyſician and Surgeon 
then attending, that he had ſome Uneaſineſs from a Swelling 
at the Bending of his Elbow. When it was examined, a Tu- 
mor appeared of an oval Form, as big as a ſmall Hen-egg, 
ſituated behind the Baſilic Vein. The Skin over this Tumor 
was of a natural Colour ; no Pulſation could be felt, and it 
adhered as firmly to the Tendon of the Biceps Muſcle, as 

ions commonly do to Tendons, Two Days after, a 


Pulſation exactly 8 to that of the Arteries, - was 
diſtinctly ſeen and felt. When the Tumor wat vn preſ- 
ſed, ic formed to be les but could never be made to b 


There was ſcarce any Pain at this Part, either in moving his 
. ——— and —ꝓE 
tation of ſev ians, and of all the Su 
who attended the Infirmary, being called, the Diſcaſe was una- 
nimouſly determined to be a true Aneuryſm ; but the Patient 
being weak, it was reſolved to try the Effects of artful 
Compreflion, and to delay the Operation till the Patient had 
Str enough to undergo it, unleſs the Tumor ſeemed be- 
fore that to be in Hazard of Burſting, Gradyate Compreſles, 
wet in Oxycrate, were therefore applied, with the proper 
Bandage, which at firſt had an exceeding good Effect in di- 
miniſhing the Tumor, but it ſoon after began again to increaſe ; 


and then ſeveral Machines, ſuch as that with a Screw for the 
Fiſtula Lachrymalis, Mr. Petit's Tourniquet, &c. were uſed, 
but without any Succeſs; on the contrary, the Tumor ftill 


increaſed, 9 to inflame ; and a ſmall Suppu- 
ration was brought on moſt prominent Part of it. By 
laying afide theſe more forcible Machines, and returning to the 
ſe of the former Compreſſes and 

ſmall fi ial Ulcer with white Ointment, the Inflammation 
went off, and the Ulcer was cured. The Tumor was now all 
firm and hard, ſcarce yielding at all to Preſſure, except at that 
prominent Point where it was ſoft, and where only the Pulſa- 
tion could be felt, when the Fore-arm was bended ; when the 
Member was extended, no Pulſation could be obſerved any 
where in the Tumor. 

The Patient was not yet ſufficiently recruited, and therefore 
the Operation of the Aneuryſm was ſtill delayed ; but to pre- 
vent any Danger from the ſudden burſting of the Aneuryſm, 
- Tourniquet was kept conſtantly applied to the Patient's 

rm. 

In the Beginning of Fanuary 17 33, the Patient was judged 
to be 2 — * 4 che Op ration, and the 'T'umor 
increaſed fo faſt, that there was great r of the Teguments 
yielding ſuddenly, and therefore the Operation was not to be 
delayed any longer. This happening to be the Month of my 
Attendance, I was of courſe to perform; but previouſly 
brought all the Surgeons of the Hoſpital together, to examine 
the State of the Tumor, and to determine the Method to be 
followed in operating. 

The Tumor was of a very great Bulk and Height, its Baſe 
extending internally as far as the internal Condyle of the Hume- 
ral Bone, and externally it had puſhed the Tendon of the Biceps 
Flexor Cubiti, as far as the Cephalic Vein ; it aſcended about 
three Inches along the internal Side of the Biceps, and deſcended 
as far below the Joint of the Elbow, being alſo conſiderably 
prominent forward. ; | 

Being uncertain whether this Tumor was formed without 
the Artery, or if it was the Body of the Artery dilated, we de- 
termined to do the Operation in the moſt cautious, tho* more 
tedious way, viz. by Diſſection, having alſo all the Inftruments 
and Dreſſing for an Amputation ready, in caſe there was no 
Hope of Succeſs from the Operation of the Aneuryſm. 

Having applied the Tourniquet in the common way to pre- 
vent any Hemorrhage, the Skin was pinched up about the 
Middle of the Tumor, and cut with a Biſtory; then a fmall 
Dire&ory being puſhed into the fat cellular Membrane, firft 
upwards, then downwards, and to each Side, I cut upon it 
with a Biſtory, and thus made a crucial Inciſion on the whole 
Extent of the Tumor. After which I diſſected the four Angles 
of the Teguments from the Tumor, with a convex edged 
Scalpel, ſtitching a cutaneous Artery, that would otherwiſe 
have been uneaſy to me. The Tumor, thus laid bare, appeared 
covered, at its upper Part, with a thin cellular Membrane, but 
below it ſeemed to have a very ftrong tendinous-like Coat, 
which we ſoon diſcovered to be no other than the Aponeuroſis 
of the Biceps Muſcle ; after ſeparating the Adheſion this had to 
the Tumor below it with my Fingers, I cut it through to the 
loweſt Part of the Aneuryſm, which now was all bare, and full 
in View. The Coat of it was only a very thin tender Mem- 
brane, which appeared eroded, as well as the firm Subſtance it 
contained, at that prominent ſoft Part, where, as I mentioned 
before, the Pulſation only was to be felt. In endeavouring to 
ſeparate the Tumor from the adjacent Parts with my Finger, 
its tender Membrane was eaſily torn in feveral Places; 
therefore, without inſiſting on ſuch a Separation, I ed the 
Membrane ſrom one End to the other, when ſeveral Ounces of 
a blackiſh grey- coloured Liquor, like to Coffee made of half- 
burnt Beans, ran out, and ſeveral Pieces of coagulated grumous 
Blood, and of polypous Concretions, fell down to the Floor. 
What remained was one large polypus- like Subſtance, that 
weighed fix Ounces, below which ſome Spoonfuls of that 

Liquor, mixed with pretty pure Blood, were taken 
out with a 2 There were no Bridles or fleſhy Beams 
{tretched tran erſly from one Side of the Cavity to the other, 
but the Humeral Artery, involyed in all its Coats, came fully in 
* —— the Middle of the bare Part of the * we 
aw a Hole, large enough to receive the largeſt eon's | 
without an — 5 or other Si N * 
branes having been extended through the exterior, but exactly 
— ob deen made by an oval 
ſharp- pointed Inſtrument. After by unloofing the Tourniquet 
a little, we made ſure of what we 'faw, being the wounded 
Artery, one of the Gentlemen who affiſted me, put in a ſtro 
Probe by the Orifice, and with it raiſed the ſo, that ! 


eaſily paſſed the Aneuryſm Needle, with proper » be- 
hind. e Artery, both gue” ag below the Orifice, without 
engaging the Nerve or Vein within the Thread. I made the 
two Ligatures in the common way, the Patient complaining 
much of Pain, while I tied the fuperior Threads; and then 
nntwiſting the Tourniquet, only fome few Drops of Blood 
ouſed out at the A in the Artery, and the other com- 
mon 'Nreflings and were 9 ED 


. The polypous Lump we took out, was very hard and firm on 
the Side next to the Skin, except "where, I faid already, it was 
l 4 


„ after covering the 


ANE 


eroded in the Middle; but turned ſofter, in a lamellated way, 
as it approached -the Artery, till it degenerated gradually into 
mere ted Blood. 
During half an Hour, after the were applied, the 
Right Hand remained cold, and ſcarce ſenſible; but gradually 
then recovered Senſe and Heat. Next Day, that Hand was a 
little ſwelled ; and on the ſecond Day became fo big, as to ob- 
lige me to take off the thick Compreſs, that was preſſed on 
the Humeral Veſſels by the exterior Bandage; after which, and 
fomenting the Hand with warm Water and Brandy, the Swel- 


ing decreaſed, 

n the fifth after the Operation, the Dreſſings were 
removed, and the Wound n to ſuppurate in a very right 
way, and was cured entirely before the End of March, with- 
out any Accident, unleſs that on the 22d of Fanuary, Blood 
made its way throughall the Dreflings. It had come out from the 
Hole of the Artery, but ſtopped as ſoon as the Dreſſings were 
removed; and no Hemorrhage ever happened afterwards. In 
the Time of the Cure, the Hand often became cedematous, and 
ſometimes a gentle Eryſipelas attacked the Skin of it, but ſoon 
yielded to an Embrocation, with the Aqus Minderi, or to 
Aqu. Calcis, with ſome Brandy. The Threads with which 
1 tied, did not come out till the Middle of 

arch, 
We never could feel any Pulſe below the Elbow ſince the 
ration. The Member is weak, but he can perform the 
otions of the Fore-arm, Hand, and Fingers. He ſtill com- 
plains of a Numbneſs, and Difficulty of Motion, in the Thumb 
and Fore-finger, more than in any of the reſt, tho* it is now 
two Months ſince the Wound was ſkinned over. Edinburgh 
Med. Eff. Vol. 2. 1 


CAsE II. By Mr. Monroe. 


Andrew Rady, living in Galloway, had the Misfortune, in 
_ bled in the Baſilic Vein of the Right Arm, by ſome 
Gatdener there, to have his Artery hurt, which was followed 
by an Aneuryſm. Somewhat more than aYear after, he came to 

own here, and was received into the Infirmary in May 17 35. 
On the 22d Day of that Month, Mr. George Cunningham, 2 
2 then in Attendance, performed the Operation. After 
the Tourniquet was applied, Mr. Cunningham laid open the 
Tumor from one End to the other, with one longitudinal In- 
ciſion; then taking out the polypous ce, and a ſmall 
Quantity of liquid Blood, the nal Aperture of the Arte; 
was ſo plainly ſeen, that I put a Probe into it, and raiſed od 
Trunk of the Artery, while he paſſed the Needle behind it, 
the Sides of the Wound being held aſunder, in the mean time, 
by two blunt Hooks. The proper Membrane of the Tumor 
was conſiderably thicker and r, than in James Forreſt 
Aneuryſm, and required Force to puſh the blunt Aen. 
needle through it; but the Nerve was preſſed by the Tumor a 
= way from the Trunk of the Artery, fo that there was no 

er of taking the Nerve within the Ligature. After make- 
ing the ſuperior Ligature, the Tourniquet was untwiſted, but 
no Blood came by the Orifice, which ſhewed the Anaftomofing 
Canals to be very fmall. The ſecond Ligature was 
made below the Orifice for Security, e Cavity was fille 
with ſoft Lint, and the other ordinary Dreflings applied. That 
Afternoon his Hand ſwelled, and becamewarm, which removed 
all our Fears of the Circulation being enti — — 4 No 
Pulſe was to be felt on either Side of the Wriſt fevera] 
Days; but before the 5th of June, when both the Ligatures 
ſuppurated off, the Pulſe was plainly to be felt on both Sides 
the Wrift, and he was ſoon cured, having as much Stren 
and Motion in that whole Member as ever. 5 

To make this Operation more {j and ſafe, I would pro- 

ſe, that as ſoon as the longitudinal Inciſion is made, 28 

olypus with the Blood is removed, the Patient's Elbow being 
bended ſome way, the Operator ſhould take hold of the Hu- 
meral Artery with the mb and Fore-finger of the "Left 
Hand, and griping it towards the Back- part, ſhould puſh the 
Needle cloſe upon his own Nails, by which he has a ſure Di- 
rection whereby he may ſhun the Nerve, which he can readily 
diſtinguiſh from the Artery by feeling, and can, in t 
Poſture of the Arm, eaſily draw the Artery ſo far outwards 
as to free of the Nerve. 1 

The tion then of the Aneuryſm, which appeared by 
the Deſcription Surgeons gave of it, to be very nice, difficult, 
tedious, and ous, may be done eaſily, quickly, and ys 
by whole Tumor at once, and then putting tl 
Li wt _ the Artery, as juſt now deſcribed. Edinburgh, 

Eff. Pol. 4. : 

As it may be to the Reader to know the preciſe 
Method generally purſued in our Hoſpitals; I ſhall add Mr. 
Sharps Account of it, as follows: © „ 
Having applied the Tourniquet near the Shoulder, and laid 


the Arm in 2 convenient Situation, make an Inciſion on the 


Intide of the Biceps Muſcle, above and below the Elbow a con- 


fiderable Length, which being in the Courſe of the Artery, will 
 ciſcoyer 


AN G ; 


diſcover it as ſoon as you have removed the coagulated Blood, 
which muſt be all. pulled away with the Fi the Wound 
being dilated ſufficiently for that Purpoſe : If the Orifice does 
> rms | per Wor rin; "vo , and the 
Effuſion of Blood will direct you to it; then 
a crooked Needle with a Ligature under it, tie the Veſſel j 
above the Orifice, and paſſing the Needle again, make a ſecond 
Ligature below it, to prevent the Return of the Blood, and 
leave the intermediate Piece of the Veſſel to lough away, with- 
out diyiding it. To avoid wounding, or tying the Nerve in 
making the Ligature, the may be cleared away from it 
firſt, and held up with a Hook; but, I think, if we are aware 
of the Situation of the Nerve, there is no great — of 
2 it. After the Operation, the Arm muſt be laid eaſy, 
on a Pillow in Bed, and the Wound be treated in the com- 
n Method, keeping it in that Poſture a Fortnight, or three 
323 not digeſt 
indly. | | wo A 4 

In doing this Operation, it will be proper to have the ampu- 
tating — ready, leſt it ſhould be impracticable to tie 
the Artery ; and even after having. tied it, the Arm muſt be 
carefully watched, that in caſe of a- Mortification it may be 
taken off, which though from Experience we learn is very 
ſeldom the Conſequence, ſhould, to all Appearance, be the per- 
petual one: For theſe Aneuryſms following always upon bleed- 
ing the Baſilic Vein, muſt neceſſarily be Aneuryſms of the 
Humeral Artery, an Inch, at leaſt, its Diviſion, which 
being obſtructed by the Ligature, one would think, muſt ne- 
ceſſarily bring on a Mortification; but we ſee the contrary, 
tho' for ſome time after the Operation, we can hardly diſtin- 
ouiſh the leaſt Degree of Pulſe, and ever after they continue 
— f If the Humeral Artery h to divide above the 
Elbow, which is not uncommon, the Proſpect of Cure is better, 


and the Pulſe will be ſtronger after the Operation. Sharp's 


Surgery. 
oa be obſerved, that Heiſter eſteems the inferior Liga- 
ture of the Artery generally ſuperfluous, and often pernicious, 
as is ſpecify d above. | | 
ANFAK A, 3 lum. Nul. N 
ANFIR-FILIUS, Mercury. 3 fc 
- ANFIRARTO-SPIRITUS, Salt. dem. 
' - ANGEILOGIA, AY See ANGIOLOGIA, 
„„ ANGEION, Ay ſor, a Veſſel. See Vas. 
_ ANGEIOTOMIA, 'Ayſ«douie, from dyſt3or, a Veſſel, 
and Tire, to cut, A Diſſection of the Veſlels, as in Phlebo- 
tomy and Arteriotomy. It alſo imports a particular Diſſection 
of the Veſſels for Anatomical Purpoſes. See ANGI0LOGIA, 
ANGELICA, à Plant thus called, of which Dale enume- 
rates four Species. The firſt is, | 
ANGELICA, Offic. Chab. 400. P. Parad. 529. — 
ſativa, C. B. Pin. 155. 2 5 140. Ger. 846. . 
999. Park. Theat. 939. Rai Hiſt. 1. 434. Synop. 3. 208. 
Verd. Ind. A. 53. Rupp. Flor. Jen. 222. t. Brit. 8. 
Mer. Pin. 8. Mor. Umb. 9. Hiſt. Oxon. 3. 280. yo C 
_ ativa, Tourn. Inſt. 317. Elem. Bot. 267. ANGE- 
ICA. 8 
This is one of the greateſt of the umbelliferous Plants; 
its Root is large, thick, and branched, running deep in the 
Earth, from which ariſes one large hollow rbund- Stalk, 
a Yard and half, or two Yards high, ſpreading out into 
many Branches. The Leaves are large and winged, divided 


uſually into three Partitions, or leſſer Wings, each ſi Leaf 


being ſerrated, or indented about the Edges. On the Tops of 
the Reaches grow large round Umbels, of ſmall five-leaved 
white Flowers; the Umbels, as the Seed ripens, grow out into 
large globular Heads, bearing the Seed at the Ends, which is 
and thick, ftriated, or furrowed pretty deep, of a whitiſh 
Colour, two Seeds being joined together, as in other umbelli- 
ferous Plants. Both Root, Stalks, and Seeds, are of a grateful 
aromatic Savour. It grows in Gardens, ny! owe and _ 
in June and „ the Root periſhing ripening 
a0 ar whi ty ear of its ſpringing from the 


Angelica is a Plant of many Virtues, being Stomachic, Cor- 
dial, Alexipharmic; of great Uſe in malignant peſtilential Fe- 
vers, in all contagious . and the Plague itſelf; It 
cauſes Sweat, and drives out all noxious Humours thr the 
Pores of the Skin. IIt is very uſeful in Diſorders of the Womb, 
and Hyſteric Affections; it provokes Urine, and the Gatamenia, 
and expels the Secundines, 'The Root, Stalks, Leaves, and 
"Official Pr EASE.» rt 
- Offici reparations of Angelica are a ſimple and com 

Water, and che Bode cantied? Miller Bot. Of, © 


A Spirit of it chears the Heart, and revives the Spirits to a 


Miracle. The Chymical Oil operates powerfully in all Inten- 
tons. Beſides -which, it cures e eee, Cami 


CES + 


T fad to be good for the Hemp e and for the f. ee v e 


little lefs than Miracles with this Plant in the Plague. Ahd ith 
Virtues in this terrible «Diſorder are confirm'd by a Multitude 
of Authors. It is alſo eſteem'd an excellent Pectoral, and 
hence has been called Herba Peforaria, The inſpiſſated Juice 
of Angelica is faid to prevent Putrefaction of the Gums, and 
Rottenneſs of the Teeth ; and the Chymiſts agree, that the 


uinteſſence of Angelica is the 
2 in Nature. Angelica is 


ly. 
"The Stalk of 


| Reſtorative and Car- 
recommended fot the Le- 


Angelica ſends forth a very agreeable Smell, the 


Seeds of it a different one ; its Roots are more aromatic than 


any of theſe Parts, and its Parenchyma is filled with reſinous 

Veſicles, It is very ſubject to be deſtroyed by Worms, which 

prey upon the Parenchyma, and leave the reſinous Parts unco- 

vered. This ſame Obſervation holds good in Maſterwort, Gin- 

gr; Fennel, and in the Roots almoſt of all umbelliferous Plants. 
emoires de Þ Acad. 1721. 


Aromatic volatile Salt of Angelica: 


Take of the freſh ſmall Roots of Angelica, dug up in F-bru- 
ary, two Ounces; cut them to pieces, — them into a 
Retort, pour upon them twelve times as much Spirit of 
Wine once reQified, and then add 6ne Ounce of pounded 
Sal Ammoniac, and three Drams of Salt of Tartar. This 
being done, immediately lute on a Receiver, and diſtil 
with a gentle Heat, not exceeding 150 Degrees. By this 
means, there will come over into the Receiver a white 
alcaline, alcoholiſated Salt. When this ceaſes to riſe, in- 
creaſe your Fire a little, and the Spirit of Wine will come 
off, and appear in uy oily Streaks. Proceed as long as 
you have any of theſe Spirits, and when the Salt begins 
to be diſſolved by the watry Part that aſcends laſt, deſiſt 
from the Operation, and put the Liquor thus prepared into 

a Veſſel, which muſt be ſtopped very cloſe, "What re- 
mains after the Diſtillation, throw away. 


| Take an Ounce more of the ſame Roots, cut very ſmall, 


put them into a Retort, pour upon them the Liquor 
drawn off before, and diſtil till the Salt, which will come 
off firſt, begins to be diſſolved. Shake the Salt and Spirit 
. top them 


U 
in a Veſlel as cloſe as poſſible. 


REMARKS, 


The Alcali of the Tartar, abſorbing the Acid of the Sal Am- 
moniac, ſets its pure Alcali free, and ſo renders it volatile, 
which, being united with the pure diſtilled Spirits of Wine, 
makes with theſe the volatile Salt of the preceding Proceſs ; 
and with this again, from the natural Diſpoſition of the Al- 
cohol, the Spiritus Rector of the Angelica unites itſelf, 
which reſides in its balſamic oily Parts, and is very volatile. 
Hence the Nature of the Alcohol, which equally unites with 
all theſe Kinds of Spirits, is here determined by the particu- 


lar Spirit of Ne. In the mean time, the volatile and 


. fixed alcaline Salts, and the acid Spirit of the Sea Salt, help 
to open the Body of the Angelica during the Diſtillation, 


and thus yo it to give out its Oils and Spirits more ſuc» / 


ceſsfully. Liquor thus produced, on account of its 
Fragrance, grateful Taſte, Penetrability, Mobility, and ſa- 
us, anti-acid, and anti-auſtere Virtue, furniſhes us 
with a Medicine, which, in the Hand of a ſkilful Phyſician, 
may be uſed with great Succeſs ; for it is of Service in all 
watry, pituitous, cold, acid, and auſtere Diſcaſes, in Caſes 
where the Bile does not perform its Office, and in almoſt 
every Diſorder, where there is a Languor without any In- 
flammation and Putrefaction; 1 when, at the ſame 
time, an irregular Mobility of the Nerves and Spirits cauſcs 
troubleſome hypochondriacal and hyſterical Paroxyſms; and 
in Flatuſes, 4 ariſe hence, it proves an excellent Re- 
2 It is a noble Cardiac, Stomachic, Calefacient, Su- 
dorihc, Diuretic, Diaphoretic, r Antiſpaſmo- 
dic, and Antiepileptic Medicine, where the Diſorders are 
- owing to the Cauſes above-mentioned. The Credit of this 
is particularly due to Baſil Valentine, and Franciſcus Syl- 
vis, who firſt introd this noble kind of Medicine into 
Phyſic. The Followers of Syluius, however, by an unrea- 
ſonable Uſe of it, have frequently brought it into Diſgrace. 
.  Baerhaave's Chymiſtry. Ke 


- AnGBLica SrIVSST RIS, Offic. Buxb; 20. Mot. Umb. g. 
Park. Theat. 2 Ger. 846. Emac. 999. Rail Hiſt. 1. 11 
. Merc. Bot. 1. 15 Phyt. Brit, 8. Mer. Fin 
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wulgatior, Chab. 400. Angelica aquatica, Dill. Cat. Gif. 
156. Angelica paluſtris, Rivin, Irr, Pent. Imperatoria pra- 
" Inſt. 317. Elem. Bot. 267. WAT R- 
It delights in watry Places, and flowers in Juh. The Herb 
is uſed in Medicine, and is ſuppoſed to be endued with the 
fame Virtucs as the garden Angelica, but weaker. Dale. 
The third Species is the 
Hzzna GenrArDI, Offic. Ger. 848. Emac. 1001. Merc. 
Bot. 1, 4 Phyt. Brit. 58. Mer. Pin. 61. Podagraria Ri- 
vin, Irr, Pent. Dill. Cat. Giſſ. 90. Podagraria Rivini & 
Lobelii, Rupp. Flor. Jen. 225. Podagraria vulgaris, Park. 
Theat. 943. Angelica Podagraria dicta, Mor. Umb. . An- 
gelica Slodfrn minor ſeu erratica, C. B. Pin. 155. Rai Hiſt. 
1. 435. Synop. 3. 208. Boerh. Ind, A. 53. Tourn. Inſt. 
313- Flew, t. 262. Angelica ſylveſtris repens, J. B. 3. 
145. Chab. 400. Hiſt, Oxon. 3. 281. GOUT-WEED. 
This grows principally in the Hedges of Gardens. It flow- 
ers in June and 5500 Herb and Root are recommended 
for the Gout. Dale. | 


The fourth is the 


ARCHANGELICA, Office; J. B. 3. 143. Raii Hiſt. 1. 454. 
Chab. 400. Angelica Scandiaca, Fro changelica Taberne- 
montani, que umbella gi flaud, ſemine rot 
155. Boerh, Ind. A. 5 5 Archangelica ſeu Angelica Tabernæ- 
montani, ſeu Scandiaca, Herm. Prælect. Angelica prima, Boerh. 
Hiſt. P. 84. Imperatoria Archangelica difta, Tourn. Inſt. 317. 
Elem. Bot. 2679. GREAT WILD ANGELICA. 

It agrees in Virtues with the former. 

ANGELICUS PULVI, Angelic Powder. Another Name 
for the Mgxcurius Vir X. Caftellus, See Mgrcurivs 
Vir. 

ANGELINA ZANONI ACOSTA. GCaftanea Mala- 

barica Angelina dicta Anyjeli, H. M. An Angelina Arbor, 
C. N. 
This is a Tree of vaſt Bigneſs, ſometimes above ſvxteen Foot 
thick, which grows on may and ſandy Places in the Country 
of Malabar, in the Eaft-Indizs, and bears ripe Fruit in De- 
cember, and continues bearing for a whole Century, 

The dry'd Leaves, heated, alleviate the Pain and Stiffneſs of 
the Joints, and diſcuſs an Intumeſcence of the Teſtes occa- 
ſioned by a Contuſion, or any external Violence; and alſo an 
Hydrocele, or Pneumatocele. Being reduced to Powder, and 
applied outwardly with white camphorated Ointment, they 
cur Venereal Buboes. The fame, bruiſed with the Root of 
Turmeric, and rubbed every Day on the Part, by their aftrin- 

ent Virtue in conſolidating the Orifices of the Veſiels, abſo- 
utely cure an inveterate Flux of the Hemorrhoids. The un- 
ripe Fruit, too greedily eaten, excite a Diarrhea, to which the 
Root and Bark put a Stop with the ſame Facility. The Oil 
expreſſed from the Fruit, boiled, taken inwardly, or applied out- 
wardly, excites an Appetite, and helps Digeſtion, ſame 
uſed with roaſted and pounded Garlick, or fried in coagulated 
Milk, and applied to the Place, is an effectual Anodyne in the 
Pains of the eee Raii Hiſt. Plant. 

ANGELOCALOS, the true Name of the twenty- fourth 
Antidote of Myrepſus, according to his Tranſlator and Com- 
mentator Fuchſius, inſtead of the common Reading, Acanculi. 
This he infers E from the corrupted Word, partly from 
the Latin Copies of Myrepſus, which read Alcancatus, and in- 
terpret it bonus Nuntius, a good Meſſenger, the very Meaning 
of N. 7 See ALCANCALI. 

A 


tore. C. B, 


GELUS, a Confection. Fehn/or. 
ANGELYN, five Andira, Piſon. M Arbor nu- 
1 Braſilienſis, Fructu Oui Figura & nitudine. Raii 

iſt. Plant. The ſame as Audira before. 


ANGI, Buboes, or Tumors in the Groin. Fallopius de 
Aterb. Gall. 
ANGIGLOSSI, Stammerers. Blancard. 


ANGINA, from 4yxs, to ſtrangle, a Quinſey. 
OBSERVATION I. 


A certain Butcher, about Noon, began to be ſenſible of a 
Pain about his Larynx and Fauces, which was accompanied with 
ſome Difficulty in eating and drinking; towards the Eveni 
he went to an Apothecary, who gave him a Gargarifas Y 
Plantain and Lettice-water, Diamoron, and Vinegar. After 
he had uſed this Medicine, he was ſeized with intenſe Pain, 
and was ſuddenly choaked in the Night-time z but preſerved: his 
Senſes to the laſt, 

Upon „ Body, the Subſtance or P of 
his Lungs was found converted into Pus; and in one of his 
Sides there was alſo an Abſceſs filled with Pus. He had never 
been troubled with a Cough before, nor had why of Blood 
preceded his deplorable Fate ; on the contrary, had all along 
appeared to be bleſs'd with a ſound and robuſt Body, and was 
ſo far from being meagre, that be was fat. Dodoneus, Cap. 
18. Obſeroat. | 


| ANG 


| Osssasv Arto II. 2 3 
One Abraham Perrow, a Soldier in the French Service, and 


a Man of fifty Years of in order to prevent the Conſe- 
quences of an Enterocele, ſubmitted to Caſtration, which Ope- 
ration was ſucceſsfully performed in the Beginning of 

1677. Three Weeks after, when every thin ſeem'd to be in 
a good way, when the Conſolidation of the 

to be juſt at hand, and the Patient beginning 
the Town, 2 — ſeiz'd at once wi 
tition and of Breathing. As he was in imminent Danger, 1 
wage dg core ry, i All his Tongue, except the b 
AIST PEERS He lay with his Breaft in an 
Poſture ; and if any thing was given him out of a Spoon, it 
* ns on a kind of Suffocation ; for which Reaſon, notwith- 
ſtanding his = Weakneſs, he obſtinately refuſed the thi 
that were offered him. Tho” the Seaſon was actually cold, 
would allow no Part of his Body to remain covered with Cloaths, 
except his Feet. I forthwith ordered a Clergyman to be called, 
for the -=_ w his * — — I perceived all the Sym- 
ptoms of an Angina, nothing appeared either internally, 
or externally, except the Blacknefs of his Tongue. Hence I 
pronounced, that there was an internal Gangrene, the Reſult 
and Offspring, as it were, of the Inflammation which I ſu- 
ſpected to be in the Lungs. There is a remarkable Conſent be- 
tween the Teſtes and the Breaſt, to which Circumſtance 
pocrates [ Lib, 6. Epidem.} adviſes the Phyſician to give due At- 
tention. The miſerable Patient died t an — aud an 
half after my Departure. 

The Wound, made in this Patient's Right Groin, bei 
— — the Operation, which was perſormed by a 
young Man of the Name of Colet, had all the Appearances of 
its having been done by the Hand of an Artiſt ; for no Marks 
of an Inflammation appeared. He from below up- 
wards in his Operation. The interior Part of his Neck was lon- 

itudinally diſſected, where the Arteria Trachea was found free 

om every kind of Phlegmon, asw ere likewiſe the adjacent Muſ- 
cles. The Gland called Thymus was ſwelled, ſtuffed with black 
Blood, and preſſed upon the Trachea. The Thorax being 
compreſſed, there ouſed a Sanies from an Incifion that 
made in it; and when it was quite laid open, we diſco 
moſt evident Marks of an uncommon mation in the 
Lungs ; for they were diſtended with a very black Blood, livig, 
beſpangled with a vaſt Number of black Spots, and the other 
evident Signs of a Gangrene, ally towards the Back. 
Hence it a that the Difficulty of Deglutition and Re- 
ſpiration, as alſo the Loſs of 8 (for the Patient could only 
pronounce the Letters A and O) are to be aſcribed, as well as 
to the Compreſſion of the Trachea by that tumid Gland, and to 
its being drawn downwards by the Weight of the Matter col- 
lected in the Lungs ; but we had not an Opportunity of difco- 
vering the latent Abſceſs from which the Sanies came, becauſe 
be was buried ſooner than we could have wiſhed, - His Liver, 
— mr _y _—_ diſcovered itfelf thro? 
his Di which it ced upwards, I heard he had 
a very voracious Stomach. Boneti Sepulch. 


- Opsenvartion III. 


In the Year 1678. there appeared in our own Country, 
an ex i uncommon Diſtemper, which proved 
mortal to many People, and eſpecially Children, by extingui 


ing or ing their Breath. This was called by the Greets 
ax A „by others The Suffocating Diſorder 4 
Fances, or The peſtilential Carbuncle ; by moſt tis called Paffis 


Anginoſa, the Syriac Ulcer by Areteus, or The peſtitential 
Tonjille by Aetiur. But _— int out to us, 
that the Diſorder has its Seat in ſome Part higher than the Ton- 
fille, which, Part is. the Brain; and this Conjefture of mine 
is favoured by the Diſſection of who have died of that 
Diſtemper, in whoſe Heads Grumes of Blood have been found 
diffuſed ed) ny hg Ae Sinuſes of the Dura 


Mater ¶ Severinus de Abſceſſibus, Trad?. ult. ; We have likes 
wiſe found the Nexves through the Occipitis, 
to the Muſcles of the Neck, Larynx, Os Hyoides, and Fauces, 
very much injured in this Thom. Bartholings, Cam- 
ment. in dictum affettum, Exercit. 1.]. See cvyTra Ur- 
CERA, 
88 IV. | 
A Man, who ſeemed to have been ſuffocated by an j 

had f r 
was putri r 
ered away like a Piece of + The Reaſon was, the Abun- 
dance of Exhalations and Ichor, which fow'd from that Putre- 
IG diffuſed thro* the Membranes of the Larynx, fo 


owing to the exceſ- 
five Load of putrid Matter contained in his Liver. | 


This ſeems to be confirm'd by a Difeaſe incident to Horſes, 
which we call the Fives, and which Ph ſeizes 


— 


their drinking Water when they are over- 


Exerciſes; for when they are allowed to do ſo, the Glands of 
their Necks fwell, and 4 die within two Days; 
and, according to the ation of Gl; their Livers 
are found. entirely diſſolved into a putrified Matter. Boneti 
Sepulchretum Anatomicum. | 
DiacnosTics and PRoGnostics. 

That Diſeaſe which oy Fine GT On, is by the Greeks 
diſtinguiſhed into ſeveral Species, each of which has its reſpe- 
Qive Name. Sometimes neither any Redneſs nor 82 
appear, but the Body is parch'd, the Patient breathes with Dif 
ficulty, and a general Imbecillity ſeizes him. This Species is 
called ovreſxn, Sometimes the Tongue and Fauces ſwell, and 
become red, the Voice is intercepted, the Eyes are turned up, 
the Face grows pale, and the Patient is affected with Hiccups. 
This Species they call the ovww«[x;», Both theſe Species of the 
Diſtemper have theſe Symptoms in common, that the Patient 
ean neither eat nor drink, and has his Reſpiration interrupted. 
The Diſeaſe is ſtill milder, where there is only a Swelling and 
Redneſs, without any of the other Sy ; and this Spe- 
cies is called ] Celfſur, Lib. 4. Cap. 4. 

A Quinley is a very acute Difeaſe, as it is an Impediment to 
Reſpiration. Of this there are two Species; one is an Inflam- 
mation of the Organs of Reſpiration ; the Cauſe of the other 
reſides in the Breath, which is reſpir'd. | | 

The Organs which are the Seat of the firſt Species, are, the 
Tonſik, the Epiglottis, the Fauces, the Uvula, and the ſupe- 
rior Extremity of the Aſpera Arteria; and if the Inflammation 
ſpreads much, the Tongue and Inſide of the Cheeks are alſo 
affected; inſomuch that the Tongue is ſo inlarged, as to 
out beyond the Teeth, for want of Room in the Mouth, This 
is called Cynanche, #v»«2yx1, either becauſe Dogs are much 
ſubje& to theſe Diſorders, or becauſe theſe Animals, even in 
Health, have a Habit of putting out their Tongues. 

In the other Species, the Organs above-mention'd collapſe, 
and are each more extenuated than in a natural State ; and an 
exceflive Strangulation attends it, infomuch that the Patient 
ſeems to perceive a hidden Inflammation in the Breaſt. Ar- 
tæus, meet ot iar rab d, Lib. 1. Cap. 7. 

Author proceeds to prove, that the Cauſe of this ſecond Spe- 
cies reſides in the Air reſpired ; but as in this he it evidently 
wrong, 1 ſhall omit taking more Notice of it. 

In that Species of Quinſey call'd Cynanche, the Patients la- 
bour under an Inflammation of the Tonſils, Fauces, and of 
the whole Mouth 1— T 28 — beyond the Teeth 
and Lips; a large Quantity va is diſcharged ; and a viſ- 
cid IFA the Face is 
red and ſwell'd ; the Eyes are prominent, _—_ and inflam'd ; 
what is drank returns by the Noſtrils, the Paſſage into the 
Stomach being obſtructed; the Pain is exceſſive, but, in ſome 
meaſure, lefs perceiv'd on account of the violent Strangulation ; 
there is a Senſation of Heat in the Thorax, and t the 
Heart ; a perpetual Defire of freſh Air attends, tho* but little 
can be inſpir d, till at laſt the Paſſage thereof into the Thorax 
— obſtructed, the Patient is ſuffocated. In ſome 
the er is readily remov'd to the Lungs, and Death is the 
Conſequence of ſuch a Tranſlation : The Fever is flow, gentle, 

44; and not eaſily relieved. 
If che Diſt verges towards a happy Concluſion, Abſ- 
ceſſes are form'd here and there, either externally about the 


mor inclines to i „ the Patient is ſuddenly 

upon the Elevation of the Abſceſs into a Point. This is 
3 * — above - mention d collapſe, and 

na , the Parts l e, a 
extenuated and pale ; the Eyes are hollow, and funk ; 
mx (odgvyt, he means the Parts about the Fauces) and 
are drawn backward : the Tonſils retire ; the Speech is 
In this the Strangulation is much greater than in the 


Uy 


iſcaſe takes a Turn for the better, all the Parts 
inflame, and the Inflammation 1 18 l. 
appear on 
by © il Pipe will ive the Di 
uppin es Thorax, or 
oe about the Jawy; will e 


perſpire thro” the Pores. It ſometimes, however, * 


the external Parts ; but ſoon after retiring, imme- 

Gonedy fulbocarcs the: Putlege. | | 
The Cauſes of this Diſt 
quently ; Heat not fo often ; Wounds ; the Bones of Fiſh 


Go 


are various; os Cold e. 


ANG 


ſicking in the Tonſils 3 drinking cold Water; Intemperance 
in Drinking or Eating ; befides the ill Qualities of the Air re- 
ſpir'd. Aretew, me ter wel, Lib, 1. Cap. 7. 

To this Doctrine of a Quinſey, I ſhall add that of Garfius 
Aurelienus, who informs us, that this Diſtemper is called 
canche, as well as Cynanche, becauſe the Patient, under this 
ene? xs babe or > Boe odd + 
remark'd, that, as Aretews diſtinguiſhes ixt a Cynanche, 
and a Synanche, Caliut Aurelianus comprehends both Sorts 
under Synanche. 

It is the diſtinguiſhing Character of theſe two Authors, that 
their Deſcriptions of Di are extremely pictureſque, and 
in this they excel all other Authors. For this Reaſon, I have 
given both, as may illuſtrate and confirm each other, 

One Species of Synanche is attended with no manifeſt Tu- 
mor; in another it is viſible and manifeſt ; one affects the In- 
ſide, another the Outſide of the Mouth ; another both the in- 
ternal and external Parts on the Right or Left, or on both 
Sides; ſome, as for Inſtance, Falens the Phyſician, in his third 
Book of Cures, have po Names to each particular Diſtin- 
ction. That Species, » Which is without manifeſt Tu- 
mor, they have left without a Name ; but that which comes 
attended with a viſible Tumor, if it affe& both the interioc 
Sides of the Fauces, they call a Cynanche ; for it cauſes a Diffi- 
— of 1 and a Pre of the Eyes, Da: 

tering of ongue ; as it often ha to greed 
who, ſtimulated by a Senſe of Sauer, fall fearleſs on a Piece of 
Meat, which, thro their Haſte, ſticks in their Throat, and 
they can neither ſwallow nor bring it up again. If the Diſtem- 
per only lies in one Side, they 11 Tf the 
external Parts on both Sides be affected with a Tumour, it has 
the Appellation of Hyanche, [from 9s, a Swine, and dyx®, tv 
ſtrangle] becauſe the Necks of Swine are very ſubje& to theſe 
Inflations, which the Greeks call _ [va], If the Tumor 
— — 1 : do ene 
proper „u the us, a Synanche, it on 
one Side, a N To give Names to their ſpecific 

erences, is not material. 

The antecedent Cauſes of this Diſeaſe are ſome of them 
occult, others evident, and common to other Diſorders, but 
eſpecially ſtrained and laborious Vomiting, more particularly 
after cotrupted Food, Ebriety alſo, and drinking of Snow- 
water, and vehement Exclamation, kept up to the Hei 
and Tone of Voice, which the Greeks call MMonotonon, may be 
reckon'd among the Cauſes of this Diſorder. It is produced alſo 
by a Catarrh, by acrimonious Food, eaten contrary to Cuſtom, 
by Medicines of a hot and Quality, taken inwardly, by a 
purging Doſe of Hellebore, and in ſome Women by a Reten- 
tion of the Menſes. Men are more ſubjeR to it than Women 3 


and young Men, 16d Sole of 2 mints Agy, than BYs 
old Men. 


Aſclepiades, in the ſecond Book of his Commentaries on Hy- 
pocratei's Aphoriſms, defines a Synanche to be a Flux of Hu- 
mour, or Humectation of the Fauces, or their upper Part, uſu- 
ally derived from the Head. But this is an imperfect Defini- 
tion ; for, Flux of Humour, which they call a Rheu- 
matiſm, is the Falling down or Diſcharge of a copious Liquor, 
But in Perſons affiifted with a Synanche, there appears, i 
a Tumor, but no great Diſcharge of a Humour is petceiv'd, 
unleſs it may ſometimes m a Preſſure, | 


We, according to the Sentiment of Soranus, define a 8 


nanche to be a Difficulty of Deglutition, and an acute Strangu- 
lation, proceeding from a vehement Tumor of the Fauces, or 
the Parts by which Deglutition is performed, 

In our Definition, we join an acute or very quick 8 
lation with a Difficulty of Deglutition, to diſtinguiſh this Dit- 
order from a Tumour of the Tonſils, or Uvula, For where 
there is a Synanche, there muſt of Neceſſity be a Tumor of 
the before-mentioned Parts ; but it does not follow, that 
whenever this Tumor happens, there muſt preſently be what 
we call a Synanche : For thoſe who are moleſted with a Dif- 
culty of Deglutition in a moderate , do not ſeem arrived 
to the Pitch of a Synanche, ſince the Eſſence of this Affection 
is underſtood to conſiſt in the Greatneſs of the Tumor, which 
alſo diſtinguiſhes the Strangulation, occaſioned by this Di 5 
from what is cauſed by the Conſtriction of a Cord ; for, in 
the latter Cafe, there is alſo a vety atute and fudden - 
lation, but not owing to a Tumor, Callus Aureliants, 
 Morb. Lib. 3. Cap. I. * | 

The Symptoms which aMi& the Patient under 4 
are, at firſt, Pains without evident Cauſe, a Difficulty of 
moving the Neck and Throat, a conſiderable Diſcharge of 
2 NN Tumor, 9 _ 
ble Aſper auces ; a Difficulty of ſwallowing 
uſual Fiuid wiich gathers in the Mouth like Nut after 
* Impediment of Reſpiration, as if clogg d wi 


= 
* r Wc Eb. i. 


elevated by the Tumor to a remarkable Degree, which is at- 
tended with a Difficulty of ſwallowing whatever is received at 
the Mouth; beſides a Strangulation in Proportion to the Tu- 
mor, a Difficulty of Reſpiration, and a Nauſea. If the Mouth 
of the Patient be open'd, a dry Tenſion of the Tongue, when 
compreſſed with the Finger, is perceived. 

hen the Diſtemper is increaſed to a vehement Degree, the 
Tumor ſpreads over the Neck and Face, the Mouth flows 
with Spittle, and a viſcid Humour ; the Eyes are prominent, 
bloodſhot, and the Veins appear diſtended, 

If the Patient ſtill grows worſe, the Tongue falls without the 
Teeth, there is a Dryneſs of the Fauces, a cold Numbneſs of 
the Joints, a ſwift and frequent Pulſe, a Difficulty of lying, 
eſpecially on the Back or Side, with a frequent Deſire to fit, 
and an inarticulate confuſed Speech, not without Pain. 

If the Diſeaſe tends to the Deſtruction of the Patient, as he 
grows worſe, he becomes livid in the Face, and ſpeechleſs ; 
there is a Stertor in the Throat and Breaſt; whatever, Liquid 
he takes, recurs ; and there is a Failure in the Pulſe, which the 
Greeks call doguyuia. Some utter a Voice like a Dog, 
others froth at the Mouth. Upon theſe Symptoms Death ne- 
ceſſarily enſues. a 

If the Diſorder be without a manifeſt Tumor, there is a 
Slenderneſs of the Neck, with an inflexible Erection and Ex- 
tenſion of the ſame ; the Face and Eyes are hollow, the Fore- 
head is diſtended, the Colour like Lead, Reſpiration is extremely 
difficult, but with no manifeſt Tumor, as I ſaid before, or 
Inflammation, either in the internal or external Parts. The 
Patient labours under an extreme Weakneſs and Dulneſs, and 
dies under a very quick and acute Suffocation. 

If an Eryſipelas breaks out about the Neck or Breaſt, and 

continues, it is very often a good ul agg for it ſeems to 
ſignify a Tranſlation of the Humour from the inner Parts to 
the Superficies. But if, in ſpite of all the Aſſiſtance of Medi- 
cines, the Eryſipelas on a ſudden diſappears, it is a fatal Sign; 
for it ſhews a "Tranſlation of the Humour from the Superficies 
inwards, If an Eryſipelas appears not while the Diſtemper is 
in its State, nor, proceeding from the inner Parts, ſhews itſelf 
outwardly, but is either antecedent to the Diſorder, or conco- 
mitant with it, it is, on all Accounts, a bad Prognoftic, Plent 
of Humour, or viſcid Saliva, is bad, in the State of the Diſ- 
eaſe, but good and falutary in the Decline ; for, in the firſt 
Caſe, it ſignifies a very i Strangulation, but in the latter, a 
Relaxation. Sometimes this Diſorder increaſes to ſuch a Height, 
as to cauſe a Stricture in the Fauces, I hroat, and Chin. Now 
a Stricture is an acute, quick, and violent Diſtemper, and very 
often continual, but ſometimes intermittent. Caelius Aurel. 
_Acut. Morb. Lib. 3. Cap, 2. See STRICTURA, _ 
A Quinſey without any evident Tumor in the Neck or 
Fauces, (ee) but attended with violent Strangulation, 
and vifficult Reſpiration, is fatal either the firſt Day, or the 
third. . Hippec. Coac. Prænot. 

Quinſeys equally troubleſome with the former, as to Stran- 

lation, and difficult Reſpiration, but attended with a Tumor 
and Redneſs of the Fauces, are extremely dangerous ; but, 
however, do not threaten ſo immediate Deſtruction, if the Red- 
neſs is conſiderable. Hippoc. Prædict. 

If a conſiderable Redneſs appears at the ſame time in the 
Fauces, (9«evy£&) upon the Neck and Breaſt, the Caſe is leſs 
acute; moſt, who are thus affected, recover, unleſs the Red- 
neſs ſuddenly diſappears. Id. Coac. Prænot. ; 

But if the Tumor and Redneſs pr, without any exter- 
nal Abſceſs, or gentle and unpainful Expectoration of Pus ; or 
if this does not happen upon critical Days, the Diſorder is fatal. 
Perhaps alſo the Lungs ſuppurate, It is therefore much the 
ſafeſt, when the Redneſs and Apoſtemation verge towards the 
external Parts. Id. ibid. 

When the Eryſipelas tends from the internal to the exter- 
nal Parts, it isa g 3 z on the contrary, when it 
tends from the exter arts inwards, it is fatal. It verges in- 
ward, when the Redneſs diſappearing, the Breaſt is oppreſs'd, 
and the Difficulty of Reſpiration increaſed, Id. ibid. 

When a Quinſey removes to the Lungs, the Patient gene- 
rally periſhes within ſeven Days ; but it he eſcapes, a Suppu- 
ration of the Lungs enſues, unleſs a large Quantity of Phlegm 
bs crores d. ibid. 

When, by reaſon of the violent Suffocation, the Fœces are 
ſuddenly diſcharged, the Caſe is deſperate. Id. ibid. 

In Quinſeys, if the Spit is dryiſh, (vanes, thick and viſ- 
2 * any Tumor of the Fauces, it is of bad Preſage. 

« £4, 191d. * 5 . 

In Quinſeys, if the Tumor of the Tongue ſubſides without 
"ſufficient Reaſon, it is à fatal Symptom. Pain alſo vaniſh- 


" 2 


ing ſuddenly, and without any manifeſt Cauſe, portends Death. 


1b. 
The Doctrine of the latter Part of this Pro 
be doo often inculcated, becauſe it is alſo applicable to all inter- 
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nal Inflammations whatever. The ſudden Diſappearance of 
a Mortiſication 


Pain, without ſufficient Cauſe, is a Sign, that 
ks begun. . © N41 * 1 a 8 
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Again, a Quinſey is diſtinguiſhed, b 2 Ph lane, 
" int the true or perfect Quink: ; and hs purious e | 
1c cannot 
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In Quinſeys, if a well-concocted Saliva is not ſoon dif- 


In a Quinley, Pains in the Head with a Fever, without 
7 * the Symptoms of the Quinſey, — 
« 4 . 1 


DF, Quinley, A in the * with a Fever, 
whilſt the particu mptoms o inſey remain, with- 
out Alleviation, — ih. Id. ibid. — 

Pains in the Hypochondria, ſubſequent to a Quinſey, termi- 
nated without a regular Criſis, together with great Imbecillity, 
and a Torpor, prove fatal unexpectedly, tho the Patient, in 
Ae, is upon the Recovery. Id. ibid. 

n Quinſeys, if the tumefy'd Parts ſubſide, without ſalu 
Signs, and the Pain removes to the Breaſt and Belly, with Tenſion 
of the Part where it fixes, a purulent Diarrhcea enſues, otherwiſe 
there will be no Solution of the Diſeaſe. Id. ibid. 

In Quinſeys, all Pains have a fatal Tendency, which do not 
manifeſt themſelves externally. Sometimes Pains are tranſlated 
to the Legs, which prove very chronical, and do not cauſe a 
Suppuration, without great Difficulty. Id. ibid. ata, 5 

n a Quinſey, the Spit, which is viſcid, thick, whitiſh, and 
which is — 5 up with Difficulty, is bad; as are all ſuch im- 
perfect Concoctions. In ſuch Caſes, a great Number of Stools 
reduces the Patient to a Paraplegia, and Death enſues. Id. ib. 

If che Spit, which happens from a Quinſey, is dryiſh, (Ee, 
thick and viſcid) and is frequently diſcharged with a Cough, 
and Pain of the Side, it is a fatal Symptom. If the Patient 
cannot drink without Difficulty, and if what he drinks is driven 
back with a Cough, the Caſe is dangerous. Id. ibid. 

A Quinſey is an Inflammation of the Fauces, attended - with 
an ardent Pain, Tumor, Redneſs, a Difficulty of Reſpiration 
and Deglutition, and a Fever. It ariſes from a Stagnation of 
Blood, or of an acrimonious and viſcid Serum in the ſanguineous 
or lymphatic Tubes, and is not void of Danger. 

In order to form a Judgment of this Diſtemper, we are firſt 
and principally to conſider the Parts where it is ſeated, which 
are the Fauces, and eſpecially the Pharynx and Larynx, with 
the adjacent Parts. In this are included many Parts, which 
are of ver great Uſe, and of quick Senſation ; ſuch are, the 
Root of ongue, with the Os Hyoides, the Holes of the 
Noftrils, which 55 into the Mouth, the Beginning of the 
Oeſophagus, the Muſcles of the Pharynx, with the internal 
and external Muſcles of the nx, in Number thirteen, be- 
ſides the greater and leſſer Glandules, the Tonſils, the Muſcles 
that move the Jaws, the ſmaller ſanguineous and lymphatic 
Veſſels, with the tender Branches of the Nerves. — 

The Quinſey is eſteemed more or leſs dangerous, accordi 
to the Parts affected by the Inflammation, and goes under dit 
ferent Names on the ſame Account. There is a. very old Di- 
ſtinction of a Quinſey in general, into an inward and outward 
Quinſey : The firſt is ſeated in the inner nervous. and muſcular 

embranes of the Fauces, and does not diſcover itſelf b any 
outward Tumor or Inflammation, either in the Neck or Face; 
but there is an inward burning Heat, with an acute Fever, 
and if the Caſe be worſe than ordinary, not only a Difficulty 
„ Reſpiration, but of Deglutition, and the Patient is in great 

anger. | 

The external Quinſey is more conſpicuous to Sight, and pri 
2 affects the external Muſcules, and RIS beds 
Tonſils, with the Root of the Tongue, and the Uyula ; it is 
alſo more eaſily cured. | | 1 

If we conſider this Diſeaſe, more particularly with reſpect 
to the Part affected, the moſt terrible and dangerous Quinſey 
Lane 8 4 — in the internal Muſcles of the 

nx, and does not diſcover itſelf outwardly by any Redneſa, 
or other Symptoms about the Neck or Throat ; — the Pa- 
tient is afflicted with a vehement internal Heat and Pain, and 
by reaſon of the Contraction of the Orifice of the Aſpera Ar- 
teria, not only the Voice is ſuppreſſed, but Reſpiration is per- 
formed with Difficulty, and ſometimes wholly ſtopped, often 
in ſo ſhort a Time, if we believe Obſervation, as to kill the 
Patient within the Space of four-and-twenty Hours, or on the 
third Day. This the Greeks call Cynanche. 5 
What they call Synanche, affects the internal Muſcles of the 
Pharynx, and is, like the other, without any conſpicuous ex- 
ternal Tumor or Redneſs, but attended with a greater Diffi- 
culty of Deglutition than Reſpiration ; for what the Patient 
endeavours to ſwallow, .is violently diſcharged by the Noftrils. 
But when the Tumor and Redneſs render themſelves ſenſible 
to the Sight and Touch, the Inflammation, which has its Seat 
in the external Muſcles of the Pharynx, is, by the Antients, 
called Paraſynanche, as the other, which ſeizes thoſe. of the 
Larynx, is named Paracynanche. . 


The true Quinſey ariſes from a Stagnation of the Blood, but 
the ſpurious one is rather owing to an inflammatory Collection 
of Serum, than of Blood, in the interior Parts of the Fauces and 
Neck. The true Quinſey is an acute Diſeaſe, and never with- 
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rather with à Tytmphatical and cntarrhous, than an acute Fever. 


In the peric& Quinſey there is not only a burning and 
Pain about the inward Parts of the Fauces, but the Tongue 
CAE bg N 
a Redneſs of the Face a ulſe of the 
AI, Ide ar cient Bile with + Pals in the 
cad, and a Drowſinefs' and Numbmeſs of the Senſes, and 
ſometimes Faintings. If the Diſeaſe be violent, there is a Dif- 
ficulty of Reſpiration, With great Aftiety, Reſtleſſneſs, and 
Coldneſs of the extreme Parts, This is a very dangerbus Caſe, 
and requires imtmediate Bur in the fpkious Quinſey, 
theſe Ijtriptolti ate ſome of them wholly abſent, others leſs 
violent, and there is leſß to be feared under a right M 
ment. Morebver, = Quinſey may be divided into a ve 
and dry, and into a moiſt, or very mucous one. The 
takes its Riſe from the Blood, and is accompany d with a very 
acute Fever, as was faid of the true Quinſey. The other is 
more chronical, and comes attended with a catarrhous Fever, 
is familiar to cachectical and ſcorbutic Perfons, and covers the 
Tongue and Fauces with a thick flimiyy Mucus, which cauſes a 
foetid Breath. . 

All theſe Species of Quinſey deferve to be diſtinguiſhed from 
other Affections of the Fauces. The true and dry Quinſey 
muſt not be miſtaken for that mucous Inflammation of the 
Mouth and Oeſophagus, commonly called Priviella Ha. For 
in the latter, the whole Region of the Fauces, and the Tongue 
are cover'd with a white Mucus, the Tongue contracts painful 
Fiſſures, and there is a burning Heat, which reaches even to 


the Diaphragm. This frequently happens in malignant Fevers, 


and is for the moſt part a bad Symptom, becauſe it indicates an 
Inflammation of the Stomach and Oeſophagus. Nor is ey 
Inflammation of the Fauces a Quinley, but that only which is 
attended with a Difficulty of Reſpiration and Deglutition. 
herefore there is a wide Difference betwixt a Quinſey, and 
a ſlight Inflammation of the Neck, and the internal Parts of 
the-Fauces, with a Tumor and Pain of the Glandules, which 
frequently happens to ſcorbutical Perſons, and thoſe affected 
with the Venereal Diſeaſe, if it proves obſtinate, and is accom- 
ied with Eroſion, The true and internal Quinſey muſt 
alſo be diſtinguiſhed from thoſe Spaſms which are uſually inci- 
dent to hyſterical and hypochondriacal Patients, which con- 
tract the Face, and cauſe a Difficalty of Reſpiration, as well 
as Deglutition. "Theſe Symptoms without a Fever, 
and Toon remit, and leave the Patient, and eaſily give way to 
Medicines, Laſtly, The Quinſey differs from thoſe hot and 
painful Puſtules on the Tongue, which they call Aphthe. For 
thoſe affect only certain Parts, and are accompany'd with a 
Pain and Rednels ; nor are they ſo conſtaritly attended with a 
Fever, as the Quinſey. | 
The immediate Cauſe, then, of a Quinſey is a Stagnation of 
the Blood, or ſometimes an inflammatory Collection of Serum 
in the internal Parts of the Fauces ; to produce which, many 
things may concur. For tis evident, from Obſervation, that 
it is frequently conſequent upon the Suppreſſion of a ſpontane- 
ous Evacuation, as of Blood, either by the Noſtrils, Uterus, 
Hzmorrhoidal Veins, or of the Lochia, or upon the Omiſſion 
of an habitual artificial Evacuation, 11 or Phlebo- 
tomy. In Bodies thus prediſpoſed, the Diſeaſe is ſoon form'd, 
after a more than ordinary Commotion of the Blood, drinki 
freely of Spirituous 7 violent Exerciſe, or even too hi 


traini Voice, eſpecially in-the cold Air. I have obſerv'd 
4. de Degas of to Th nation like that of the Quin- 
ſey, after taking a pretty ſtrong Sudorific, follow'd by a too 
ſadden Admiſſion of the cool Air ; or taking a Draught of cold 
Liquor, after coming out of an over-hot Bath; which, how- 
ever, by the Help of proper Remedies, both interna] and ex- 
ternal, have in a ſhort time been happily diſcuſs'd, A Quin- 
ſey is no leſs frequently generated by oppreſſing the Fauces with 
acrimonious things, w 90 e eee. 

We know b gp 152g that a Fatal In- 


That the bare Inhefion of and things in theſe 
ſolid is ſufficient to cauſe ion, is evident from 
the Effects which the ſmall prickly Bones of Fiſh produce by 

in the Fauces, which are often Inflammations of 

this kind. You have « remarkable Obforva 
in Hildanus, Cent. 3. Ob. 42. 
ſothe of the before-mention'd Ways is a Quinſey * 
Sy —* ich er — 122 457 
a Symptom z whic tly in a Di and | 
if Flux be unſeaſonab a 
ve a memorable Example in Hildamm, Cent, 3. 
O. 27. The ſame Event follows the prepoſterous repelling 
of an E . or _ _—_ = improper bs, to the 
Gout. in ently ſu upon the Small- 
pox, and 2 2 — F hens fa particular, ana- 
tomico-praQtical Obſervations the cald the 
Hungartan Fever, affure us, that it comm ended in a 
Inflammation of the Meninges and Fauces, which fpread itſelf 
to the Stomach and s, and carried off the Patient : 
But the Cauſe of this TEES CE ight, for the 
moſt part, be found to be a too long Conſtipation of the Belly, 
an imprudent Checking of Perſpiration, or a prepoſterous re- 
ling of the acrid cauſtic Matter, upon the inward Parts. 


Wes the Di is epidemical, it muſt be attributed to 


ſome Fault in the Air, which uſually, on theſe Occaſions, has 
in it ſome degree of Malignity. It often happens in the Spring 


or Autumn, after a long rainy and moiſt Conſtitution of the 


Air, as . tes of vid obſerved, Scr. 3. Aph. 16. 20. 22. 
and Bartholine confirms by his own Experience, Cent. 1. Ob/. 
81. This Diſorder alſo uſually attacks thoſe who breathe an 
Air impregnated with Eluvia of the Nature of a very acrid 
ſubtle Salt, communicated to it by a Multitude of Inſefts there 
reſiding, eſpecially at the Setting of the Sun. From this Cauſe, 
Hollerius, Prax. Lib. 1. Cap. 23. aſſures, that the nad 
is very common at Rome, and ſometimes rages like the . 
A Quinſey is very dangerous, not only on account of the 
Fever, which is often acute, but the Fear of Suffocation. The 
moſt dangerous is the true, internal, and hidden Quinſey, as 
we ſaid before; and 4 this 2 * ” — t 
pocrates pronounces, Præuict. Lib. 3. Cap. 8. | 
« is a very terrible Diſeaſe, and 50 — fatal, if it ſhews 
nothing conſpicuous to the Sight, either in the Neck or 
« Fauces ; for the ſame Day, or the ſecond, or 
fourth, it ſtrangles the Patient.” The grea 
Suffocation is, when the Muſcle call'd the itenoideus, 
whofe Office it is to cloſe the Larynx, is affected. The ſym- 
ptomatical ſey is alſo very dubious, and full of Hazard ; for 
the Patient, by reaſon of the Weakneſs of his Body; already 
exhauſted, and the Virulence of the Matter, ſeldom gets over 


it. It is u very bad Sign alſo, when the external Tumor ſud- 
5 the Syn tom 


denly di s not being mitigated, but rather 
exaſperated : For, in a Caſe, the morbihc Matter paſſes 
over the other nervous Parts, and directs its Courſe either to 
the Brain, where it excites a Phrenſy with Convulſions ; or to 
the Lungs, where it cauſes a Peripneumony, which, according 
to Hippocrates, Set. 5. Aph. 10. ends in Death. But when 
the ſuffocating Strangulation remits, and the Tumor, Pain, 
and Redneſs tend principally to the outward Parts, and 
vaniſh by degrees, it ofticates a Event; if the 
Caſe be otherwiſe, the Diſeaſe terminates in or an Abſ- 
ceſs ; if in an Abſceſs, and there be an Effuſion of Pus into 
the Bronchia and Lungs, 8 to Poreſtus, Lib. 15. Ob. 
24. the Event is very doubtful ; if in Death, Frothing at the 

th, a Tongue much ſwell'd, and of a purplith black 
Colour, Coldneſs of the Extremities, an uncommon Anxiety, 
and Compreſſion about the Præcordia, and a hard, convulſive, 


and intermitting Pulſe, prognoſticate its Approach, 
Curz of Ops Ev. 


The Method of Cure recommended by ates, confiſts 
in bleeding in both Arms, and opening the Veins under the 
Tongue, in Lambitives capable of inciding the Humours, in 
hot iſms, and evacuating a Part of the Humours by an 


increaſed Diſcharge of Saliva, and in ſhaving the Head. 
al | recording hm, be ale 9th Hed 

al RE, 6 wer GVO 4 hs is TRY TINS I be 
i | wrung out of warm Water. The 


to be Water and Hydromel, but by no means 
of Ptiſan, when the Danger is judged, from 
the Criſis, to be over, De r TE in Acutis, 

In bo ies of G Strength of the Patient 
A taken away, even tho” it ſhould not 
abound in him. The next Step is to porge. Cuppi laſſes 
muſt alſo be applied directly under the Chin, — the 
Fauces, that the Hu which cauſe the Strangulation, 
be invited outwards, it Fomentations alſo muſt be 
uſe of, for dry ones render Reſpiration mor difficult: There- 


fore are to be applied, which are frequently to be dipp'd 
in warm Oil, rather than in wum Water. arm 17 ie 
are alſo - bern ke in theſe Tatentions. It i _— 


tion to this Purpoſe 
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_ par'd of Decoctions of 


ANG 
able to gargle the Mouth with a Decodtion of Hyſſop, or Cat- 


mint, or Thyme, or Wormwood, or even of 


dried Figs, in Hydromel ; after theſe anoint the Palate with 
l, 


Bull's or the Compoſition which derives its Name from 
Mulberries. Powder'd Pepper may alſo, with very good Effect, 
be ſprinkled upon it. ; 

If theſe have but little Effect, the laſt Remedy is to make 
deep Inciſions under the Jaws, above the Neck; or in the Pa- 
late about the Uvula ; or to open the Veins under the Tongue, 
that by theſe Wounds the Humours, which cauſe the Diſtem 
per, may be diſcharged, | 

If by theſe means the Patient is not eaſed, we may know, 
that the Diſeaſe will prove fatal: But if he is ſo far reliev'd, as 
to be able to eat and drink, the Tranſition to Health is not dif- 
ficult. In ſome Caſes, Nature will aſſiſt, provided the Diſeaſe 
removes from a narrower to a wider . Therefore, if a 
Tumor or Redneſs ariſe about the Præcordia, we may be ſatiſ- 
fy'd, that the Fauces are ſet at Liberty. 

But by whatever means Relief is procur'd, the firſt Aliments 
which are given muſt be liquid, and in particular Hydromel ; 
after theſe, ſolid Foods, which are foft, and not acrid, till the 
Fauces recover their uſual Habit. 

It is commonly reported, that if any one eats a young Swal- 
low, he will be in no Danger of a Quinſey for that Year : And 
it is farther affirm'd, that if the ſame be preſerved with Salt, 
and burnt, upon an Attack of this Diſtemper, and the Aſhes 
are powder'd, and put into Hydromel, which is given to dri 
it will be of Service. 'T his.I thought worthy of inſerting, tho” 
have not met with it in Medicinal Writers; becauſe it is a po- 
pular Remedy in ſome Reputation, and cannot poſſibly have 
any ill Effect. Celſus, Lib. 4. Cap. 4. 

For the Cure of a Cynanche, that Species of Quinſey which 
is attended with a Tumor of the Fauces, Areteus adviſes the 
following Method, which, he ſays, muſt be immediately pur- 
ſued ; becauſe the Diſtemper, being extremely acute, ſoon 

oves fatal. 

If the Diſorder is cauſed by a Debauch, either in eating, or 
in drinking, the Inteſtines muſt be waſh'd not only with one, 
but with two Clyſters. The firſt muſt be of the common Sort, 
being only intended to diſcharge the Excrement ; the ſecond is 
deſign'd to draw a Part of the Humours from the Tonſils and 
Breaſt ; therefore let it not be ſimple, but made of a Decoction 
of Centaury, Hyſſop, Hormwood, Calamint, and Birtb-wort, 
with an Addition of Honey, and a great deal of Nitre ; for theſe 
draw away Phlegm. And tho” the Patient has lived temperate- 
ly, the Vein in the Cubit muſt be open'd, and with. a large 
ike, that the Blood may flow from it with Impetuoſity, 
and in a large Quantity ; for by theſe means it will be more 
likely to moderate the Heat, relieve the Strangulation, and mi- 
tigate all the Symptoms. It will not be amiſs to let the Patient 
bleed till he is ncar fainting, but not till he actually faints ; for 
ſome have, upon theſe Occaſions, died in the fainting Fit: 
Mean time, Ligatures muſt be made above the Ankles and 
Knees, but particularly upon the Wriſt near the Cubit, and 
upon the Cubit near the Humerus. If the Patient can ſwallow 
eaſily, give him as much Elaterium as is ſufficient to purge him, 
in H dromel and Whey ; for, of all Cathartics, Elaterium is, 
in this Caſe, the beſt : Cneoron and Muſtard [v«Tv] are alſo of 
Service ; for both theſe purge the Belly. 

If, by the Uſe of theſe Remedies, the Inflammation is not 
mitigated, bending the 'Tongue upwards, open the Veins on the 
under Side, and it a large Quantity of Blood is diſcharged from 
theſe, it gives greater Relief than all the reſt. Let the inflam'd 
Parts be moiſten'd with Reſtringents at firſt, that the Inunda- 
tion of Humours may be ſomewhat check'd ; for this Purpoſe 
uſe Wool, greaſy with the natural Sweat, and let it be impreg- 
nated with Wine, and the Oil of unripe Olives. Cataplaſms 
alſo. of the ſame Nature muſt be applied, as of Dates moiſten'd 
and bruis'd with Wine, together with Roſe-flowers ; and that 
theſe Cataplaſms may have a proper Conſiſtence, that is, be viſ- 
cid and ſoft, let Meal and Lin-ſeed, and Honey and Oil, enter 
their Compoſition. | 

But if it verges towards Suppuration, make uſe of warm 
Topics, as in the other Species of Quinſey : Let therefore the 
Meal be that of Femigreek; and let the Powder of Frankin- 
cenſe [para] and Reſin be melted ; and let the Tops of Poley- 
mountain be ſtrew'd in: To theſe add hot Fomentations, Jo 
means of Sponges, preſs'd out of a Decoction of Laurel-berries 
and Hy ſſop. The ng alſo of Doves and Dogs are powerful 
Promoters of Suppuration, paſs'd thro? a Sieve, and applied to 
the Part. Proper Lotions are prepared of Hydromel, with the 
Decoction of Lentils, or Hyſſop, or Roſes, or Dates, or of all 

. The Mouth muſt alſo be anointed as far as the Pha- 


rynx, either with ſimple Medicines, as the Juice of Mulberries, 
jon of 


or of Pom tes bruiſed with Water, or a 

Dates 3 or elſe with Compounds, as thoſe which take their 

Names from Mulberries, from Rue, the Juice of Pomegra- 

nates, or from Swallows, But if there are Ulcers 'in the 

Mouth, with Eſchars, 7 775 Lotions and Gargariſms are pre- 
yſſop in Hydromel, or of fat Figs in 


ANG 


Water, with an Addition of Amylum, moiſten'd with Hydro- 
or of mel, or the Juice of Ptiſan, or of Tragus. 7 
But in that Species of yy which. is attended with an Ex- 
is called Synanche, all poſſible En- 
the Heat, 


tenuation of the Parts, 
deavours muſt be uſed to invite the Humours, 
and the Fleſh, outwards, that all the external Parts may ſwell : 
Let therefore the Embrocations be hot, and made with Rue and 
Dill, with an Addition of Nitre ; and let the Cataplaſms, above 
ſpecify'd, be laid on with theſe. It will alſo be of Setvice to 
apply a Cerate, with Nitre and Muſtard, in order to excite 

eat; for Head in the external Parts eontributes much to the 
Cure of theſe Diſorders, and to the Swelling of the Neck ; and 


a Tumor, riſing externally, preſerves the Patient from a Peri- 


> amd, but if it retires inward in a Quinſey, it is a fatal 
V 


Thoſe who, apptehending the Suffocation in a Quinſey, 


make an Inciſion in the Aſpera Arteria, in order to render Re- 
ſpiration eaſy, do not ſeem to me to have confirm'd this Prac- 
tice byExperience ; for the Heat, ariſing from the Inflammation, 
is increaſed by the Wound, and adds to the Fatigue and Dan- 
ger of the Strangulation and Cough : Beſides, if the Patients 
eſcape this Danger, the Lips of the Wound will not unite; 
becauſe, being cartilaginous, they cannot heal. Aretæus de 
Curatione Acutorum, Lib. 1. Gap. 8. 

There is, after this, ſomething omitted in the Copies of Are- 
tæus now extant ; for Aetius quotes ſome things from this Au- 
thor, not to be found here, as is ſpecified below. 


By Nitre, Aretæus means Natron, a Salt very different from 


our Nitre, See ANATRON. 
Celius Aurelianus has preſerved the Practice of a great 


of the antient Phylicians, which would otherwiſe have been 


loſt to us; and is very free in finding Faults, for which he 
ſometimes gives but indifferent Reaſons. He was of the Me- 


thodic Set, and as he believed the Cauſes of Diſeaſes reſided in 


the Solids, and were nothing but too tenſe or lax a Tone of 


their Fibres, he reduced moſt Diſeaſes under two Heads, which 


were thoſe of Stridture and Solution: Thus, for Inſtance, a 


Phrenſy was, with him, a Diſeaſe of Stricture; but a Diar- 


rhoea, on the contrary, was called a Diſeaſe of Solution. 

The Patient under this Diſtemper muſt lie in a lightſome 
Place, moderately ſpacious, warm, and free from offenſive 
Smells. Air, thus qualify'd, is of a laxative Diſpoſition, and 
proper to inſinuate into the tumid Parts. The Poſture of De- 
cubiture ought to be fupine, the Head a little raiſed, in a firm 


and immoveable Pofition, or one in which the Patients fay 


they find moſt Eaſe ; for all Motion is painful to Perſons labour- 
ing under a Tumor. The Neck and Breaſt are to be cover'd and 
cheriſh'd with clean, ſoft, and undyd Wool, dipp'd in warm 
ſweet Oil, not omitting gentle F richons of the Joints; for the 


Relaxation, conſequent on Perſpiration thus promoted, is com- 


municated to the affected Parts. 

Reſt and Abſtinence are to be injoin'd for the firſt three 
Days, together with a laxative Gargariſm. Fomentations with 
warm ſweet Oil are to be uſed, and Bladders, half- full of the 
ſame, are to be applied to the outward Parts. If the Diſeaſe be 
violent, Phlebotomy is to be adminiſter'd within the three 
Days; for quick and ſudden Bleeding is neceſſary for a moſt 
ſpeedy Relaxation. If there be no urgent Neceſſity, Bleeding 
may = omitted till the third Day, or, if the Strength continue, 
till after it, and then uſed, if any emergent Occaſion requires 


It, 

The Perſon to whom Bleeding has been adminiſter'd within 
the three Days, is afterwards to have his Head and Neck fo- 
mented with hot ſweet Oil, and have ſome of the ſame in- 
ſtill'd into his Ears; and then to uſe a Gargariſm, His Drink 
muſt be warm Water, or Mulſum, and not by Draughts, but 
Sippings, leſt the tumid Parts ſhould be irritated by a trouble 
ſome Deglutition and Percuſſion. e 

If we bleed the Patient on the third Day, he muſt after- 
wards have his Body anointed round with ſweet Oil warm'd, 
and his Face moderately fomented with warm Water; then 
we may give him ſorbile Food, but very thin or fluid; or elſe 
fome Bread dipp'd in Mulfum. 721 

If Deglutition be difficult, ſo as to prevent the Sick from 
receiving into his Stomach what is given him for that Purpoſe, 
it will be ſufficient, for ſupporting his Strength, to inſtil 
ſum, Drop by Drop, into the Fauces. e muſt alſo con- 
toe to give him Food every other Day, till the Decline of the. 

mper. £ 

It will alſo be convenient, for ſome Days after on 


to milks wy if Crriplatins, which may br” cagwindly able, 


round about the Neck, but let them be of the mild and fimple 
Kind; ſuch as hot Bread dipp'd in Water and Oil, or 
mollify'd in Mulſum, or Flour of Wheat, or Barley, or Lin- 
ſeed, or Fenugreek. The fore-mention'd Simples may ſingly, 
or mix'd together, be taken out of warm Water, Oil, or 
Honey, or a Decoction or Infuſion of the Root of Marſh- ma 
lows, and fo applied. Theſe Cataplaſms are frequently to be 
chang'd, left, by long Continuance on the Part, they contract 
a Sourneſs from the corrupt Exhalations of the Body. They 
r TR are 
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are alſo to be heated, that their Vapour may continue the longer ; 
and outward ications are to be made. of Sacks of Bran boil'd 
in Water, or Bladders half full of hot Water and Oil. The 
Vaporation of Sponges, ſqueez'd out of warm Water, alone or 
mix'd with Oil, or a DecoQtion of the mild Laxatives, is good 
in this Caſe. Sponges are alſo to be applied to. the Neck and 
Throat, and thoſe Parts which, by their Swelling or Inflam- 
mation, hinder Deglutition, or to the Mouth and Noftrils ; the 
Patient alſo is to be exhorted to ſuck in the Vapour with open 
Mouth; for Vaporations received this way deſcend deep, and 
relax the Tumor. FE Bice fy wok 18 

Gargariſms are to be uſed, whi 9 with Ca- 
taplaſms, ſuch as warm and ſweet Oil, or hot — and Oil; 
alſo Mulſum, diluted with Water, and boil'd; Milk alone, or 
mix'd with Honey or Water, ſo that there be an entire Deter- 
ſion of all the curdling Parts; left, if any ſhould remain, they 

ight contract a Sourneſs from the Heat of the Places. 

We are alſo to make uſe of a Decoction of Bran and Liquo- 
rice, or of Lin- ſeed and Fenugreek, but never boil'd to the 
Thickneſs of a Cremor ; leſt by its viſcous Tenacity, in Con- 
junction with the Viſcidity of the Humours, it ſhould occaſion 
a Difficulty of Reſpiration. Beſides theſe, the Decoctions of 
Marſh W, Wild-mallow, Syrian Sebeſtens, Club-moſs, 
fat Dates, or juicy Figs; are all recommended, as well as the 
Juice of Alica, or Ptiſan. : 

When the Difeaſe begins to decline, Sybaritic, Cretic, and 
Raiſin Wines are proper: But as for light Aſtringents, and 
what they call Inſpiſſants, [Stymmara] I think them at this 
time inconvenient ; for theſe _ 1 ke that we — in — 
Beginning of the Diſorder, While mptoms are light, 
the Patient only complains of a flight Pain in the Fauces and 
Uvula ; for Theſſalus himſelf orders-Poſca, when he is call'd to 
attend thoſe who are threaten'd, but not actually ſeiz'd, with a 
Synanche. | | , n 

In ſhort, we muſt make uſe not only of Poſta; but of a 
DecoRion of gentle Aſtringents, ſuch as Roſes, Thebaic Dates, 
Lentils, Myrtle, Lentiſk, and Maſtich, any one of which may 
be boil'd in Mulſum, or ſome other of the fore-mention'd 
Juices, whenever we find, that their aſtringent Quality requires 
Correction by the Mixture of a laxative Liquor. The Juice of 
Rice alſo is of Service, and the Medicine call'd Diacedion diſ- 
ſolved in Mulſum, and oftentimes in Subſtance, if the Fauces 
are anointed with it. Of the ſame Virtue are Diamoron, Dia- 
poron, Diamyrrhion, the Troches of Andron, and the Sphragis 
of Polyidas, Anthera with 1 and all Medicines prepared 
of Quinces or Pomgranates, Roſes, the Rinds of Pomgranates, 
Galls, the Juice of unripe Grapes, Box-thorn, and the like. 

But when the Diſeaſe is form'd, we are to do as before ad- 
viſed ; beſides which, if we find the Humours, which are con- 
denſed by the Heat, become glutinous, and appear outwardly, 
we deterge them with a hot Sponge ; but if they lie deep, 
Dipyrene [an Inſtrument for cleanſing the Throat] muſt be in- 
troduced, with its Head wrapp'd in fine ſoft Wool; for the thick 
and viſcous Humours, if ſuffer'd to remain, would accelerate 
Suffocation. If they lie ſo deep as to be out of Sight, th 
are to be attenuated by taking Mulſum, but boil'd Nd, 
which makes it of greater Efficacy; ſome give Ptiſan mix'd 
with a little Salt. r 

All Medicines endued with a ſenſibly biting Quality are to be 
avoided ; for, by irritating the Tumor, they would incraſſate 
the Humours flowing to the Part. | 

If the Belly does not perform its Office, Clyſters are to be 
uſed of warm Water and Oil, ſometimes with, and ſometimes 
without Honey ; for the Vapour which aſcends from the Liquor 
relaxes the tumid Parts about the Neck, and an exonerated 
ly cauſes a free Reſpiration, not only under a Synanche, but 
even in Health; whereas an undue Retention of the Forces 
burdens Nature, and, by a fort of Compreſſion, is the Cauſe 
of very acrimonious Exhalations in the Body, by which Tumors 
are irritated, and he erg pb f b * 5 

After a Clyſter, Cuppi ifying will be proper in 
Time of Remiſſion ; a rs be -a Continuation, and the 
Diſeaſe proceeds without remitting, Soy are beſt applied, as 
well as other diſtrictiue Remedies, (which take away Stricture) 
at the Dawn of Day. Cupping Glaſſes then are to be applied 
to the Fore-part of the Neck, or to the Throat, which Places 
were by the Greeks call'd Anthereona ; alſo to the hinder Part of 
the Neck, and thoſe Nerves which call Tenontes, and 
one to each Part under the Pits of the Ears, ¶ ſub Aurium Lacu- 
2 Places the Poſition of the Fauces is plainly to be 


But if the Diſeaſe does not abate, and the Patient is too deli- 
PE am. ens of her nes wich 
the Point of a we are obliged to which 
the Greeks call g th the Places Oy and 
if, after they are fallen off, the Evacuation make is not 
ſufficient, we take care to apply Cupping G to the Pun- 
Qtures they have inflited, in — mer as much as ſhall 
be requiſite ; beſides, we uſe Fomentations of Oil, with pro- 
per Cataplaſms and Vaporations, After theſe we ply the Pa- 


tient with Epithems infuſed in hot Oil, and vaporate wi 
a e ſqueez'd out of the ſame Matter ; for we diſapprove 
a 


poration. by Sacks, as le of Condenſation. In an 
Tumor we ſcarify alſo the Tongue, with the. 
Fauces and Palate, by means of a flender and pretty Rong. 
relax' 


Bleeding-lancet r for the tumid Parts are 
by drawing off from the Places. 


After Scarification we uſe mild Gargariſms, and if the Dif. 


eaſe begins to decline, Unctions of the Fauces, or of the inte- 


rior Parts, as with boil'd Honey, or with a Medicine 1 1 | 
c 


nu». 


of a Decoction of the Wild-mallow, with the Seed of 
greek, Lin-ſeed, Amylum, Honey, and Oil ; or with ſtoned 

iſins bruiſed, with Bread ; or a Decoction of Linſeed ; or 
with Honey, and Cretic Raifin-wine, in which have been boil'd 
e the Wild-mallow ; or the Flour of Alica and Lin- 

If the Diſtemper continues without Abatement, we uſe Sca- 
rification a ſecond or a third time, not only of the Throat, or 
Parts adjacent to the Tonſils, which the Greeks call Anthereon, 
and the great Nerves of the Neck call'd Tenontes, but to the 
hinder Part of the Head, the Scapula, and Interſcapula, which 
the Greeks call Metaphrenon, and to the Breaſt : For tho' the 
Parts adminiſtering to Deglutition be moſt eminently affected, 
other Places of the Body fuer by Conſent. 

Many there are, who, not underſtanding the Method of ſub- 
duing the Diſeaſe, but only labouring to divert the t Mat- 
ter, and placing the Cauſes in the Fluids, adviſe above all 
things to a upping Glaſſes to the Groin, then to the Re- 
gion of the Diaphragm, then upon the Breaſts, with Scarifica- 
tion; after this they apply the ſame to the Throat, the Neck, 
and the Parts thereto belonging, 

If the Diſeaſe be evidently on the Decline, we ſhould diet 
the Patient upon Pulſe [a Sort of Panada] and poach'd Eggs, or 
Hog's Brain, utterly rejecting all acrimonious, high · ſeuſon'd, 
heating, vinous, rough or dry Food, or whatever may irritate 
the Parts appropriated to utition ; for the Diſorder caſily 
returns on a very flight Occaſion. We ſhould alſo apply Cere- 
cloths, prepar'd with ſweet Oil, or Oleum Cyprinum, or Gleu- 
cinum, or Irinum, or Malabathrinum, [ ſee the Compoſition of 
theſe Oils under their proper Adjeftives | with the Root of 
Marſh-mallow. Then let the Patient bathe, and afterwards 
drink Wine. Cœlius, Acut. Morb. Lib. 3. Cap. 3. 

Among the Antients, Hippocrates, in his Treatiſe upon -the 
Cnidian Sentences (on Regimen in acute Diſeaſes) tells us, that 
Patients under a Synanche are to be blooded in both Arms ; but 
this muſt be avoided ; for a coacervated Effuſion of Blood may 
cauſe a Fainting, for which Reaſon we are reſtrain'd from 
taking away ſo much as would be ſufficient for relaxing the 

tricture. a 
Hie alſo directs the Opening of the ſublingual Veins, which 
is not only uſeleſs, but hurtful ; for the Matter, flowing in great 
Abundance to the Paſſage, is thefe ſtopp'd for want of ſufficient 
Vent, and fills the Parts ; which by this means are rather loaded 
by the Acceſſion, than relieved by the Receſs of Matter, 

Again, a Fillet is to be bound about the Neck, in order to 
raiſe the Veins, and eſpecially when the Synanche is without 
any manifeſt Tumor. Now a Fillet, as every body knows, 
muſt increaſe the Difficulty of Breathing : Beſides, tis very 
certain, that the Flux of B from the foremention'd Veins 
is difficult to be ſtopp'd ; for we can apply no Reſtringent to 
the Place without Danger, and tis impoſſible to tie the Veins, 
Tis alſo natural for Tumors, after opening, to incline to an 
Hæmor . | 

The Author afore-mention'd uſes warm Gargariſms and Va- 
porations, but with what Ingredients, he does not tell us: He 
then orders the Head to be ſhaved, and to be inceſſantly vapo- 
rated with Sponges, and then cover'd with a Cere-cloth and 
Wool. He allows his Patients, for Drink, warm Water and 
Mulſum ; and, in the Decline of the Diſtemper, feeds them 
with Cremor, of what Kind, he does not ſpecify ; being igno- 
rant alſo, that this Decline generally happens not till after five 
or ſix Days, and Abſtinence from Food during that Time would 
be unreaſonable, V aporation ought indeed to be uſed, but not 
to the Head more than to the Neck, and the Beginning of the 
Throat, which the Greeks call Anthereon. After V aporatior 
the Part muſt be kept warm; and in the Decline of the Diſeaſe 
a Cere-cloth is to be applied. N 

Moreover, as to Drink, he does not tell us in what Quan - 
tity, nor 3 rf 7 Dif 7 woes 22 1— allows it. 
Again, in his ſeco of Diſeaſes, 1 ought to 
Wages Fu with Clyſters, and purging Medicines, 5.5 the 
Greeks call Cathartics, by whoſe Acrimony the tumid Parts are 
the more exaſperated. 

As to bleeding in the Parts ſituated under. the Breaſt, we 
judge it -hurtful and needleſs ; hurtful, becauſe many Bodies 
mul be divided, for tis not eaſy to come to the Sight of the 
Vein ; and needleſs, becauſe Blood may, with Eaſe, be taken 
from the Arm to ray ge es beſides, the continued and 

i De lyſters, Purgatives, and Phle- 

y, is plainly . 


Again, 


N 


* if be . 'of 8 F , 5 1 fays he, 
the ten, which we may call the Pipe of a Clyſter, muſt be 
intruded into the Faucets, and the Patient muſt receive by this 
the Fumes of burnt Hyſſop, Sulphur, and Bitumen. Here is 
certainly a Miſtake; for he tries to thruſta Pipe into the Fauces, 
when, —_ the Violence of the Diſeaſe, can't admit 
the thinneſt Air; and he thinks the Patients ought to be fill'd 
with an auſtere Smoke, by which ſound Perfons are often af- 
ſected with a Suffocation. | Fs 

In the laſt Place, he approves of tony 6G Arms, 
in the ſublingual Veins, which we 7 condemn'd, 


- 


d | 
gr to be of no Service ; for it cannot be done without great 


oleſtation to the Body. 
. Diitles, in the Book which he wrote _ Diſeaſes, their 
Caufes, and Cures, ſays, That fanguine Perſons ſhould be 


blooded in both Arms; but thoſe who do not abound Witch 


Blood ſhould only be ſcarified. Then he would have the Pa- 
tients continually anointed with Bull's Gall; mixed with Herba 
Pedicularis, which they call 6 wes and Nitre, and Cn:dian 
Grains, and have the ſame uſed for riſms. He alſo pre- 
ſcribes Pepper to be held under the Tongue, the Neck to be 
vaporated with Sponges, and covered with Cere-cloths, order- 
ing the Sick to be extenuated beyond all Reaſon. 


As for our Part, we approve of Phlebotomy, not only for the 


Sanguine, but for all Perſons affected with this Diſtemper; if 
their Strength permit, tho' not in both Arms, as we faid be- 
fore j nor are we for thoſe extremely actimonious Ointments 
and Gargariſms, nor do we uſe any ſuch Inunctions in Tu- 
mors of the Eyes. For Staveſacre will bring a Synanche upon 
a ſound Perſon, by cauſing a ſudden Inflammation of the Fauces. 
Nor is it agreeable with Medicine to reduce the Body, or its 
Habit, by Extenuation, but to relax the tumid Parts by proper 
Remiſſives. | 

Praxagoras, in his fourth Book of Cures, treats his Patients 
under a Vecheche, with Chyſters, and extenuates them by 
Sweating ; ſometimes he uſes Phlebotomy, and adminiſters a 
vomiting Medicine, which they call an Zmetic. Then hie cuts 
ff the Uvula, or ſometimes ſcarifies it, and heals up the 

ounds with Tar. We are content, that others ſhould 
five their Opinion of this Method; for exceſſive Vomit- 
ing, by Diſtention and Suffocation, has often been mortal, 


and a tumify'd Uvula wants Relaxation, not Amputation, as 


well as other Parts of the Body, which muſt, of Neceſſity, be 
daxed by ſoft and gentle Means. | 
_ Eraſiſtratus, in his ſecond Book of Anatomics, in which he 
treats of Diſeaſes in particular, prefcribes, in ſome Caſes of a 
$ynanche, Vaporation with Sponges, Cataplaſms, and a Me- 
Acins, which he called a Catapotium, [Pill] prepared of Caſtor, 
to be taken in Wine, But he did wrong in every Particular ; 
for Wine is an Aſtringent, and every one knows, that Caſtor is 
of a very acrimonious Nature, and conſequently both contrary 
to a Tumor. MHerephilus has ſaid nothing of a Synanche. 
Aſelepiades, in his ſecond Book of fri, or acute, Diſeaſes; 
ſays, That Perſons under a Synanche are to be treated with 
Blecling, Purging, Cataplaſms, Collutions of the Mouth, Garga- 
riſms, with attenuating and opening Inunctions, ſuch as thoſe 
prepared, of Hyſſop, Origanum, Thyme, Melilot, Worm- 
wood, Decoction of Figs, Nitre, Staveſacre, Centaury, Ela- 
terium, Bull's Gall, Reſin of Cedar; to Which he adds, the 
Uſe of Cupping and Scarification. He denies that Blood can 
be drawn b Cupping, either, ſays he, becauſe this Diſeaſe is 
attended with a Fever, or elſe, by the Prevalency of the effi- 
cient Cauſe of the Tumor, the Heat of the Cupping-glaſs is 
over-powered, and diverted the contrary way, fo as to be inca- 
pacitated for Betraction. hy ig adviſes to be exerciſed 
the Forehead, in the Corners of the Eyes, in the fublingual 
eins, or in the Arm. If the Diſeaſe be violent, the Fauces 
to be ſcarify'd, that is, the Tonſils, and the Parts above 
de Uvula ; for the principal Relief may be expected from an 
equal and even Inciſion in thoſe Parts, which he called H- 
9 — 0 Beſides, he ng pt the Opening of the Aſpera 
rteria, agreeing with the Antients, who call it Laryngotomy. 
In this Method of his, the Miſtakes 'are many and various; 
for whatever is of an acrimariious Nature, is an Incentive to 
the Humours'; NM alſo is hurtful to the affected Parts, 
as we thew'd before. Beiides, he > Lion! ol an Abſurdity, in 
direQing the Ute of, en in order to divert and derive the 
"x b 
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Matter from the ſufferi to the 
vacuation of thoſe 


thoſe Parts, which are 
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dered alſo, that we do not uſe Cupping-glaſfes' wilt the Fir 
4 gz, when the Matter & retired into the interibr 
and alſo dangerous; for it cauſes vehement —— and 
ſuch as cannot be ſtopped. For if we endeavour to refrain 
them, ſpeedy Suffocation will be the Con 


ſequence; and H we 
let them alone, a more ſpeedy Death appears to be the Effect 


| of this Effuſbon of Bloody or if che Paticnt-eſdapts — 


rhage, he will not avoid a Cancer, or a Gangrene; from the 
Increaſe of the Tumor : For fince we very often that 
State, do yet riſe into a Tumor, when ſearified, tho“ treated 
with Aſtringents; we may very well expect, that Parts 2 
ſwelled, if they ſhould be ſcarified, and have not the Affiaiice 
of Aſtringents, ſhould ſwell to a more vehement Degree. Cer- 
tainly, in fo conſiderable 4 Tumor, and fo exaſperated as not 
to bear the Touch of a Finger, and where the Patient can with 
much Difficulty fuffer the Uſe of Cataplaſms and Gargarifms, 
a deep Inciſion, or ſcarifying of the interior Parts, muſt ne- 
ceſſarily be hurtful and | | 
As to opening the Aſpera Artetia, which they call Lai 
tomy, for the ſake of Reſpiration, it is 4 mere Fable, and hits 
no Authority. of Antiquity, but is a raſh and unreaſonable In- 
vention of Aſclepiades., But to ſpend no more Time in con- 
futing this Author, nor uſe too few Words in ſhewing our 
Abhorrence of ſo de an Operation, we ſhall anſwer kum 
more at „ in a Treatiſe we defign to write on aukillar 
Remedies ¶ Adjuteria}. Themi ſon, who apptoves of — 
Method of curing acute Diſeaſes, which are hot attended with 
a Fever, incurs = _ Cenſure oo him. | 
Serapion, in Book of Cures, for a Synanche, pre- 
ſeribes Evacuation by Clyſters, and — 
mends the Uſe of acrimonious, irritating, and aperitive Cata- 
plaſms and Ointments, which they call Auaſbomotict. He is 
alſo very rigorous in injoining Abſtinence. © _ | 
This Phyſician alſo lies very open to Cenſure; for every | 
knows, that Tumors are irritated by acrimenious and attenus 
1 el 9 comy, in Cee den with e 5 
is ac edged to be | ome arid embaraſſitys. 
Again, in enumerating the Names of the Materia Medi 
he omits thoſe which Enter the Compoſition of Auxiliary Re- 
medies, tho“ Meat and Drink are of no lefb Importanet than 
any other Auxiliary Remedy whatſoever, when under a due 


en. | 

eraclides Tarentimus, in his third Bood of Cures writing of In- 
ternals, tells us, that To thoſe who labour under à Redun- 
«« dancy of Blood, we firſt preſcribe Evacuation by Clyſters, 
and then uſe Phlebo , ſometimes in the Arm, ſometimes 
in the Sublingual Veins. We alfo make uſe of Vaporations 
„„to the Neck and Throat, with Sponges dipp'd in warm 
% Water, which has had Rue and Penytoyal boiled in it.“ Then 
he gives his Approbation of a Cataphaſin, which we call 
aun Adee, prepared of Mulſum, mixed with Ground-pine, 


Hlyian Orris, or Figs. At Night, he ſays, we muſt apply a 
Cere-cloth prepared o Oleum 2 with Rozin and =, 
of ench an equal Weight. 


In Caſes where he ſuſpecu a Thickneſs of the Juices; be 
orders the Fauces to be anointed with * ium, 
which have been 


Doſe) and gives to many five Grains, in Hydromel or Mulſum. 
fter theſe he adminiſters a N which he calls an Emeric, 
is, 'of a vomiting Quality; is thus prepared : 


Take, ſays he, of Origanum arid Herewules's Alheal, each 
Handful, and put them in à copper Veſſel ; then tüke 
what we call Red Sumach [Rhus rubrum] two Pounds, 
und twenty German Onions [ © rs Germiumee, 

Squills] the outer Rind pected off; arid ſhaking them 
ether, put them into the Veſſel. Pour 'up5n chem t 

Pitits of Chitin, RhBodian, or Cnidian Wine, And ſet 

to ſtund in the Sun twenty Days before the R 

-ftar, and twenty Days after. When the Liquor 
cdnifuthied, put In anbther two Pints, and leave it to ſtund 
in the Sun ; at Kft, put the While into a Mortar; aud 

r 2 into Troches, the TatgeRt of u Dram und Half, 

rs of 'a Dram, and the leaſt of half & Dram, to be 
a time, with reſpect to the Strength r 


ven one a 
tient, in Mullum, or like ati ry in Honey; 
E 
Ing, and Jooſetis the Sone, de ſays; dd Melan- 
| Ierra, and half = Dram of the Juice of Thiplia. If ths 
Piticnt he difficult to vontit, a Feather dipp d in old Ou, 
ad intruded into the Fauces, will promote it. Sometimt 
miles uſe of a Medicine prepared of Omphaciutm, Ela: 


— 
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te the Patients are difficult to vomit; or he uſes Elaterium 
with Vinegar and Rue, or Elaterium with Muſtard and 
Salt. ; 


As for thoſe who fall mto a Synanche, from taking Cold, he 
ſays, we forbid them [Bleeding and Clyſters, but in all other 
Caſes we uſe them: He alſo orders his Patients to be ſupported 
or dieted with nothing but Water, or Mulfum. 

But all theſe Experiments, or Eflays, ſeem to be nothing 
but ready Expedients to anſwer ſome dubious Conjectures. For 
an Empiric, who has nothing in View but Obſervation, which 
they Tignoss, thinks Phlebotomy proper only for the San- 
guine, not conſidering, that all Synanchical Patients, if 8 
will permit, ought to be b „on account of the V 
mence of the Stricture. In ſhort, when he forbids Bleeding 
under à Synanche, occaſioned by Cold, he deſerves to be 
laughed at, - for overlooking che. ede Caſe, and inquiring 
into the Cauſes. , | 

The Cataplaſms, which he adviſes, are alſo hurtful, and ſo 
is his Vaporation, on account of the Acrimony of the 
dients, which are of a fiery Nature. Alſo his vomiting Medi- 
cines, which he calls ZEmetics, cauſe Swellings where none were 
'before. For the ferulaceous Plant, which call Thapſia, 
is ſufficient to burn the Parts to which it is applied, and to in- 
flame thoſe which are ſound and in their natural State. The 
ſame Judgment is to be form d of thoſe which are com of 
Onion, Omphacium, and Red Sumach, and ſuch-like; old 
Oil alſo has an àacrimonious Quality. What he calls Ca- 
thartics, which we name Purgatives, to be adminiſtered Clyſter- 
wiſe, cauſe a great Diſturbance in all Humours, and Moleſta- 
tion to the Stomach, and other nervous Parts. Tt alſo argues 
Negligence to preſeribe no Time when the Patient ſnould take 
his Food. | | « 

There are ſome Phyſicians alſo of our own Se& (the Methodic ) 
who, being ſtill addicted to the Errors of the Antients, have 
given their Approbation to unuſual and violent Remedies; ſome- 
times adviſing human Urine or Ordure, with Honey, Myrrh, 
and Rue; ſometimes „Wormwood, Southernwood, 
Thyme, Birthwort, Tymbra, which we call Satureia, [Savory] 
and Muſtard ; ſometimes one ſhall preſcribe the Pythagoric 
1 ran T roche, ſo called from their Inventor; another adviſes 
what they call the Sphragis of Polyidas, and Conſtrictives, with 
Un&ions, and Cerates of the Ointments of Sampſuchus and 
. Roſemary ; all which Medicines, through their exceſſive Heat, 
with their drying and drawing Qualities, 'are provocative of a 
Tumor; whereas the Diſeaſe is vehement and precipitate of 
itſelf, and ought to be treated wich gentle and — Medi- 

cines. Clius Aurelian. Lib. 3. Cap. 4. 
For the Quinſey, 


Take of Laſer of Cyrene, if it can be procured, if not; take 
the Syrian Laſer, and diluting it with Water, anoint the 
Fauces therewith by means 'of -a Feather, laying it on 
pretty thick; or uſe Euphorbium diluted in the fame 


Take of Ox-pall, Salt, Vinegar, Honey, old Oil, equal 
Quantitiesz mc them well together, and therewith anoint 
the Fauces for a good while together, uſing a Feather for 
that Purpoſe : 'Or, n . 


Take Fennel-flower fry'd, 'two Drams five Grains; Pelli- 
tory of Spain, one Dram two Grains and an half; Saga- 
penum, thirty-one Grains ; powder them together, and 
make them into a Maſs with 3 


A very good Medicine is compoſed of 


Ox-gall, two Drams five Grains; Elaterium, one Dram 

two Grains and an half; the Seed of Roſemary, one 

Dram two Grains and an half; powder them, make 

them up with Honey. Anoint the Fauces with this di- 

luted in warm Water, and compel the Patient to ſwallow 

as much of it as poſſible; for it looſens the Belly, and in 
ſo doing gives great Relief. Scribonius Largus, Cap. 16. 


1 g a | 
Of human Dung I have the following Experiment: 
A certain Perſon was frequently afflicted with Phl, 
about his Throat, in ſuch a deplorable manner, that he was in 
Danger of Suffocation, and to prevent it was obliged to bleed. 
He happened to meet with à Perſon, who promiſed him a Re- 
medy, and deſir d, that whenever a Phlegmon aroſe again in 
any Part of his Throat; — de ſent for beſore Bleedi 
Being called, he anointed the Part with his Medicine, and eu 
the Man immediately. He bad the ſame Succeſs upon other, 
who laboured under the ſame Diſorder, till, at „che Gen- 
tleman, who was in conrinual of being ſu and 
was beſides rich, and of a liberal Diſpoſition, deſired to pu- 
chaſe the Receipt. When they had agreed on the Price, the 
oo _ the other, This Medicine has its Virtue from 
ol. 


'Squills, Sulphur 
well mixed with a ſmall Spoonful of Honey, and ſo given. 80 


© Antipathy, which Atitipathy conſiſts in that the Perſoti Wie 
<< is cured, ſhould be ignorant of its Compoſition. He thete- 
fore pn with him to ſubſtitute another in his ſtead, 
whoſe Fidelity he could depend, and to whom the Secret might 
be communicated, upon his taking an Oath to diſcover it to 
Perſon while the Author lived. After the Author's Death, the 
Perſon entruſted cured not =? the Purchaſer, but others, with 
this Remedy, and freely and ily offered to communicate 
the ſame to me, tho' I never aſked him. It was the Dung of 
a Boy, mixed with Attic Honey, dry'd and pulverized. | 
Boy, according to the Author's Preſcription, lived on Lupiries, 
ſuch as we uſually eat with Bread that is well baked, and fea- 
ſoned with a moderate Quantity of Salt and Leuven. The 
Boy's Drink was old Wine; but both that and the Lupines 
were in moderate Proportions, that he might be able to make 
a perfect Concoction. When the Boy had been thus dieted 
for one Day, he did not take his Dung the next Day, but ſtill 
fed him in the fame manner, and the third Day he ſaved his 
_ He preferred Lupines, avoiding other Food becauſe of 
the Stench ; but he who told me, ſaid, that he had often, for 
Experiment ſake, given the Fleſh of Fowls and Partridges well 
boiled, and ſerved in Water, or ſmall Broth, and that the Me- 
dicine operated never the worſe. Galen, de Simpl. Medic. 
* Lib. 10. | | p 
toppage from a Quinſey is to be looked upon as a danger- 
ous Cafe, _ fo auch te > Heck - the ro ha ret be ſeated 
inwardly, ſo as no outward Sign and efpecially if 
both the Tonkls and the Uvula 8 In di Cen. 
ſtance, immediate Recourſe is to be had to Phlebotomy ; but if 
the Patient be unfit for it, he is to be ſcarify'd upon the Shin- 
bones, and ſuffered to bleed plentifully, acrimoniqus Clyſtery 
are to be'uſed, Abſtinence is to be injoined, and drawing Me- 
dicines are to be applied to the Neck ; for if the Matter lodged 
in thoſe Parts can be attracted outwardly, fo as that a Tumor 
ariſes, there is good Hope of faving the Patient. The Cremor 
of 3 — mixed with thin Honey, is to be uſed for a Gargle, 
or a Decoction of dry'd Figs, or of Hyſſop, Origanum, and 
Horehound, by which means the groſs and —— Humours, 
7 3 in —_ arts, are digeſted. Oribaſ. de Loc. Aﬀect. curat. 
16. 4. 71. | 
Adele fa that the Cauſe of a ſecret or inward Quinſey, 
in ſome, is to be aſcribed to the Nerves which ſerve Sto- 
mach: Theſe being diſordered, occaſion an Inflammation in 
the ſuljacerit Parts, which are the Heart and Lungs, the Prin- 
ciples of Refpiration, from whence it is communicated to the 
Arteries called Carotides, and the Parts adjacent. "Phe Reaſon 
why the Patients in this Caſe are not apoplectic, is, that the 
Cauſe of this Diſeaſe is'only an Intemperies, without a Com- 
preſſion of the Parts, Medicines of an emetic Quality, ſays 
the ſame Phyſician, are proper in this Quinſey, ſuch as Elate- 
rium, and Squama Æris with Honey, anointed upon the Part. 
„ relieve many, fays he, under an inward Quinſey, with a 
«© Garple of Muftard-ſeed, and ſoon after carry them to the 
«© Bath; by which means I have ſaved many, and reſtored them 
<< to Health by a Diſtribution [of the Matter] over the whole 
Body. Aretæus adviſes [This is not found in the Works of 
Aretæus, which are extant] to apply a Cupping-glaſs firſt below 
the Navel, and ſoon after to the Sides, Back, and Scapulæ, 
{till removihg it from place'toplace, and ſetting it on in ſuch a 
manner as to draw from the upper Parts downwards. If the 
Patient be much oppreſſed, bruiſe Muſtard-ſeed in Water, and, 
2 it upon an old Rag, apply it to the Freaſt, Let a 
inctus alſo be prepared of Muſtard- ſeed, Nitre, Hy ſſop, roaſted 
2 of each an equal Quantity; to be 


far Aretzeus. In Phlebotomy, the Orifice of the Vein muſt not 


be made fo narrow, that the Blood e a manner ſtrained, 


the thicker Part of it, which is the Cauſe of the Affection, 
might be left behind. If any thing forbids opening of a Vein, 
Clyfters are to be given of the Decoction of Centaury, Worms 


wood, Calamint, and Birthwort, mixed with Honey, and a 
deal of Nitre, The Patient is alſo to be purged with 


egmagogues, of which Elaterium ſeems moſt proper ſomes 
times in a Quinſey ; but it ought never to be taken but in 
Whey, with Carduus Benedictus boiled in it. Pills of Aloes 
and uintida are alſo good, if the Patient can ſwallow 
them. It would be alſo to infuſe three Drams of Hiera 
Archigenis, in one of the before-mentioneg Decoctions, for a 


 Clyſter, when the Belly has been already cleanſed by a prepa- 
- ratory Clyſter before. After general Evacuations, Cupping- 


glaſſes are'to be applied; and it there be any Tomor about t 

Jaws, or under the Chin, they are to be affixed on the fame, 
and the Place is to be ſcarify'd, a deal of Blood extracted, 
and the Incifions ſprinkled and ru with Sale, If no Tumor 
appear outwardly, as in the occult Quinſey, the Cupping-glaſs 
is to be apply'd under the Tendon of the Neck, near the firſt 
Vertebra, and often removed, with a conſtant Attraction, by 
which means the Diſlocation and Luxation of the Vertebræ are 


well prevented, After ſome Reſt, from the Remedies above- 
mentioned, Cataplaſms are to be uſed both on the ſame and 
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the next Day. But our principal Dependence 
ing 2 Lituſes and Gargles ; therefore if the Diſtem- 


for the follow- 


at firſt be very inflammatory, we begin with mild Aſtrin- 
nts, ſuch as a Decoction of Roſes, Lentils, and Dates, an 
— of Roſe · leaves in Hydromel, a Decoction of Sumach 


in Hydromel, or a Decoction of Sebeſtens. If there happen 
an Excoriation of the Parts, the Cremor of Bread is to be given 


warm, or the Mouth is to be waſhed with a Decoction of Bran, 
or Milk alone. I, ſays Archigenes, am always provided 
« with a dry Medicine, which conſiſts of eight Drams of com- 
« mon Sumach, four Drams of Roſe-leaves, and two Drams 
«© each of Coſtus and Saffron; theſe I put in Hydromel, and 


e uſe as a Gargle, with which I have very eaſily cured Inflam- 


4 mations and Ulcerations of the Tonſils, which threatened 


b very bad Conſequences.” The milder Lituſes are very agree- 


able to the inflamed Parts, ſuch as the Cremor of common 
Sumach, boiled in Hydromel to a ſolid Conſiſtence; but the 
Sumach is firſt to be macerated, till the Hydromel be deeply 
coloured, and taſte ſtrongly of the | fame. The Juice of a 
whole Pomgranate, Rind and all, bruiſed, and mixed with a 
third of its Quantity in Honey, and the affected Parts anointed 
with it, is a good Medicine. 

If the Diſeaſe yields. ta none of theſe Remedies, but the 


Conſlux of Humours increaſes, the Veins under the Tongue, 


* 


is as follows: 


: 


* 


: 


* 


or thoſe in the Forehead, or about the great Canthi, [inner 
Corners of the Eye] are to be cut, the Neck is to be wrapp'd 
in Cloths moiſtened with warm Oil, which muſt be often re- 
newed ; or apply a Cerate, prepared with Oleum Cyprinum, 
or Oleum Gleucinum, or Muſteum [Oil of Cyperus, and Oil 
prepared of Muſt, that is, Wine unfermented : See the Pre- 
paration of theſe Oils under the Words CyYPRinNUM and GLEUu- 
cixuM]. If the Diſeaſe continue long, you muſt expect an 
Abſceſs, in which Caſe it will be very convenient to waſh the 
Mouth with a Decoction of Figs, which will be rendered much 
more effectyal by an Addition of Hyflop. For Ulcerations, 


Saffron in Hydromel, and a Decoction of Liquorice, are pro- 


per Medicines. In the State of the Diſeaſe, there is nothing 


better than to waſh the Mouth with the Juice of Ptiſan or | 


Alica, which frees the Patient from many Inconveniencies, and 
prevents an Abſceſs. 


A Fomentation for the Quinſey, to be received at the Mouth, 


Take Origanum, Hyſſop, Savory, and Fennel-ſeed, with a 


good — of Vinegar and Nitre; beat them ina Pot, 
that is carefully ſtopped, with only a Hole in the Middle 
of the Cover, to which, and the Patient's Mouth, muſt 
be fitted a hollow Cane, through which the Vapour may 
be tranſmitted, If the Cane grow too hot for the 
Lips, let the Patient hold in his Mouth an empty 
Egg, perforated at both Extremities,. for the Cane to paſs 
into. The Fomentation will be the milder, if inſtead of 
Vinegar you 2 Poſca or Water. Sometimes ſharper and 
more ſevere Remedies are required to make the Fleſh riſe, 
and to remove the in ward and deeply-ſeated Streightneſs 
and Compreſſion, under which the Patient labours ; for 
the Diſeaſe often grows ſo deſperate, that it has been 
thought neceſſary to uſe things odious and abominable, 
ſuch as human Dung, which, it is certain, has been pre- 
ſcribed for a, Lo, — my —.— Succeſs; ſome uſe 
it freſh, others dry*d and powder'd, mixing it with Nard or 
| Myrrh, to take off the Stench. 


From acrimonious and lacerating Medicines, we are to paſs 
to thoſe of a milder Nature, ſuch as Andron's Troches, and 
the like. Emetics are beneficial, eſpecially to thoſe who have 
a Senſe of Weight about the Belly. Archigenes's Remedy, 
which I uſe for an inward Quinſey, and is admirable alſo in an 
Aſthma, conſiſts of | 


Four or five Grains of Elaterium, twenty-ſeven Grains of 


 Spuma Nitri, and a Dram of Muſtard-ſeed ; bruiſe them, 
and make them up in Water. | 


Elaterium bruiſed with Oil or Honey, and rubbed upon the 
Parts as deep as it will 89s excites Vomiting, and much more 
effectually, if it be mixed with Spuma Nitri. The ſame Effect 


has burnt Copper, bruiſed with Oil of Cyperzs, anginted upon the 
for the ſame Purpoſe, and 
. fo is Nitre drank in Oxymel, the Juice of Centaury with Ho- 
ney, and Milli 
have given a Spoonful of the bruiſed Seed of Naſturtium in 
 Hydromel, and ſoon after the Patients have vomited up a thick 
and cio fort of Phlegm, by which they have been greatly 
, reheved, a 


Parts. Ox-gall, ſo uſed, is very 
es made into a Linctus with Honey. Some 


Take a Quantity of the 
the Colour of Ceruſs, dry it, 


- 
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of a Cock, that is of n the 

keep it, and when a lief. 2 

Caſe requires, give a Spoonful of it diluted in Water or 

Hydromel, It cures thoſe who are given over; but if the mixed with Honey, make a Litus: Or, 
, 2 | | 


Patient cannot drink it, the Parts are to be rubbed with 
it as deep as you can make it go: Or, 


Take Centaury, Nitre, common Salt, of each eight Drams ; | 
bruiſe them, and lay them aſide dry; when Occaſion calls, 


mix them with Honey, and lay it on with a Feather, or 

as you think fit: You may confide in the Uſe of it; for 
it is an approved Medicine : Or, bruiſe Wormwood, and, 
ſtraining the Juice, add to it fome bruiſed Nitre, and 
make it into a Litus with Honey: Or, make a Litus 
of Elaterium, Ox-gall, and Honey. | 


The Diabeſaſa, in the Beginning of the Diſtemper, is to be 
taken in a — aſtringent Decodtion, ſuch oy thoſe we 
have preſcribed : When the Diſeaſe is arrived near its Height, 
give it in Juice of Ptiſan; in its Remiffion or Decline, it mutt be 
taken in Honey, Hydromel, or Mulſum; and for an inveterate, 
_ in a manner hardened Inflammation, it is given in Oxy- 
Philagrius adviſes us after the aforeſaid Evacuations of the 
whole Body, Cupping, and opening the Veins under the Tongue, 
to mix other things with the Diabeſaſa, partly ſuch as — 
ſtrain the Influx of the Matter, and partly lach as will diſcuſs 
what is ſettled in the Parts: For Example ; 


Take of Diabeſaſa, Galk, called Omphacitides, White Dog's- 
dung, human Dung dry'd, each eight Drams ; but the 
1 with nothing but for two Days 

e. 


Marc ian's Emetic for inward and outward Quinſeys. De- 
«© mand your Reward, ſays he, before you give it [in Con- 
fidence of a Cure]. | 


Take burnt Copper, Vitriol, each twelve Drams ; Myrrh, 
Elaterium, Spuma Nitri, each one Dram; Ox-gall, four 
Drams. Make them up with Honey, and with a Feather 
anoint the Parts affected as far as you can reach. 


Archigener adviſes to take human Dung, qualify'd at before, 
and dry it, then burn it in an old Rag, and afterwards give 
it to be drank in Hydromel ; it cures thoſe that are at the Point 


of Suffocation. 


Antonius Muſa preſcribes dry'd Dog's-dung, ſuch as aforeſaid 
bruiſed and — to be —— . — and anointed on 
the Parts fo deeply, as that it may be ſwallowed: . For, ſays 
«© Galen, I know no better Remedy for the Quinſey, or great 
Inflammations of the Tonſils, or dangerous Suffocations — 
„ the Glandules and Tubercles of the Throat. The ſame is 
very effectual, when mixed with Oxymel and Tar, and the Parts 
anointed therewith. | 

An excelent _ for the Quinſey is prepared of burnt 
Swallows, in manner following : . A 


Take of burnt Swallows, eight Drams ; Saffron, two Drams; 
Spikenard, a Dram ; e them up with Honey, and uſe 
it while the Diſtemper is ſtrong upon the Patient. The 
Swallows are thus burnt : Take the young Swallows after 
they are feathered, and put them alive into an earthen 
Pot with a convenient Quantity of Salt, and, ſtopping the 
Pot cloſe, heap burning Coals upon it, till its Contents 
wy reduced to Powder and Aſhes, which levigate, and ſo 


Another Preparation of Swallows for the Quinſey "bs 


Take young Swallows burnt, in Number eleven; Juice of 
reen Myrtle, a Pint and an half; Myrtle, twenty-ſeven 


. ..0 |] Grains; Honey, a quarter of a Pint. Burn the young 


' Swallows, and pulverize 
Ingredients. = LA 


A Medicine, whoſe Efficacy is proved'by Expericnee. 


them, and then mix the other 


Take of Malabathrum, Coſtus, Cloves, Pepper, each an 


Ounce ; Sandarach, four Ounces ; mix them with clari- 
fied Honey for a Litus: Or,Ü 7.8 


Tale Snails which Date 0 Abel fich s une folndfn-Gar- 
dens, and burn them in a Pot to Aſhes, which mix with 
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Honey, and the Decoction of Crabs is to waſh the Mouth. 


'T uſe to bruiſe a Crab in half a Pint of Water, and, training off 


: It draws off abundance 
ient finds immediate Re- 


the Leſſer Centaury, then bur it, and, with the Aſhes 
Tae 


or, give it warm for a 


4 
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Take of the burnt Jaw-bone of a young Hog, an Ounce 3 
of Album Græcum, ſour Drams; Rind of Pomgranates, 
Galls, each an Ounce ; Caſtus, four Drams ; Pepper 
roaſted, fix Scruples : Mix them with Honey. 


By way of Caution, we ought to be ſolicitous and 
5 4 * the Diſcaſe ſeems to r ep Matter, 
which was attracted from the innermoſt Parts of the Body to the 

Fauces, does not, by an ed Metaſtaſis, fall down upon 
the Lungs, and ſuddenly carry off the Patient. - Aetius, Tetrab. 
2. Serm. 4. Cap. 47. | | 

From TRALLIAN. 


The moſt antient Phyſicians uſually called every Kind of In- 
flammation about the oat, whether inward or outward, a 
Synanche; but their Succeſſors have diſtinguiſh'd- this Inflam- 
mation into four Kinds: Thus an internal Inflammation of the 
Muſcles of the upper Part they named Cynanche, an external one 
Paracynanche; in like manner they called an internal Inflam- 
mation of the Pharynx, or Fauces, a Synanche; and an exter- 
nal Inflammation of the ſame Sort Paraſynanche. ¶ To theſe 
Species P. Egineta adds a fifth, which, tho“ rarely, affects 
Children, and is owing to a Luxation of the Vertebrz of the 
Neck; this, he ſays, is incurable, Lib. 3. Cap. 25.] 
This Diſtinction being thus eſtabliſhed, we are next to direct 
to a proper Cure for of theſe Kinds. In general then we 
- ought to know, that neither repellent nor diſcutient Remedies 
are to be uſed alone, but in Conjunction; and, that with regard 
to Time, ſometimes Repellents, at other times Diſcutients; are 
to be preſcribed, In the * — of the Diſorder, and while 
the Matter ſeems to be in a Flux, Repellents are to be choſen ; 
in the State of the Diſeaſe, Diſcutients are generally proper; 
and in its Decline, ſtronger Diſcuſſives. They who uſe only a 
relaxing Method, either inwardly or outwardly, do a great deal 
of Miſchief, by inducing a very acute Suffocation, or increaſi 
the Inflammation, to the utmoſt Danger of the Patient. A 
we are not only to conſider the Times, but the Nature of the 
Remedies, For tender and delicate Conſtitutions, ſuch as Eu- 
nuchs, Boys, and Women, mild and gentle Remedies are moſt 


convenient; but to hardy and robuft Bodies, ſtronger and 


rougher Medicines are beſt adapted. For as ſtrong and hardy 


Complexions in Health can bear Refrigerants without being ſick, 


ſo, when diſorder'd, they require more powerful es to 
reſtore them to their natural State; but Perſons of a ſofter Ha- 
bit experience the contrary, for they bear well with 


weak and gentle, but are hurt by ſtrong Medicines, here- 
Fore we muſt carefully w with ourſelves, and conſider when 
it may be proper to increaſe or remit the Force of any Medi- 
cine, ſo as that it may be contrary to the Diſeaſe, but at the 
ſame time familiar and friendly to the Patient. We ſhall be- 
gin then with the moſt ſimple and weak Remedies, and proceed 
to the. ſtronger, and direct when they are to be uſed in their 
pure or ſimple State, and when mixed. ; 
One of the moſt ſimple Medicines in this Caſe is prepared of 
Honey, and the Juice of Mulberries, and is good in the Begin- 
ning, or for any moderate Degree, of all inflammatory Diſor- 
ders of the Tonſils, Uvula, Fauces, or any of the Parts about 
the Throat, eſpecially in Bodies of a ſoft and white Fleſh, 
This Medicine, which we call Diamoron, when compounded, 
is good, not only in the Beginning, but in the State of the In- 
flammation. It is render'd a more powerful Diſcuſſive, by 
being mixed with Myrrh, as moſt indeed prepare it in the Be- 
inning of the Diſtemper ; but it would be, better ſuited to its 
tate, which requires both Digeſtives and Diſcuſſives; and if at 


this Time you add a little of the Antidote called Diabeſaſa, the 


Remedy will be much more effectual. 

When the Heat of the Inflammation is aſſwaged, but a ſort of 
Hardneſs remains, it will be proper to add a little Sulphur and 
Nitre; and if there be any thing of a groſs and viſcous Sub- 
' Hance deeply ſeated, fix Drams of Nitre, and one of Sulphur, 
will be ſufficient, But if the Patient cannot bear ſo penetratin 
a Medicine, but labours under an Imbecillity of Stomach, whic 
he thinks is ſubverted by this Topic, the Nitre and Sulphur 
mult be left out, and we muſt be contented with the Addition 
only of the Diabeſaſa, or Penyroyal, and Origanum, or Cala- 
mint, or Hyſſop, or Pepper; but to preſerve the Fauces from 
being exalperated, there muſt be a Mixture of the Juice of Li- 


quorice, which will render the Medicine in all reſpects inno- 


cent, and not the leſs effectual. 
2 Compoſition of the Diamoron for the Quinſey is as 
WS: . | | 


Take af the Juice of Mulberries, three Pints ; of Myrrh, 
Alum, Omphacium, each two Drams ; of Honey, half a 
Pound: - Boil the Juice of the Mulberries for an Hour, 
and then let it cool, and thicken by Degrees; after this 

add the Honey to it, and boil them again to the Conſum- 
ption of "Two-thirds ; and when they are cool, mix with 
them the dry Ingredients. * 
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lowing manner : 


Take of Honey, a Pound ; of the Juice of Mulberries, two 
Pints and an half; of Saffron, Fred; Cnr each 
a Dram; of auſtere Wine, two Pints an half. If 
Omphacium cannot be had, ſubſtitute in its room the 
Juice of Sumach. RY ER to x 
tious Confiſtence, and then add the Honey ; after they 
8 = ſome time one; 1 the Veſſel 
ire ; and, putting in the dry Ingredients, boil them 
well together; till they are thoroughly incorporated. 


The prepared Juice of the wild Mulberries is an excellent 
Medicine, and ſo is the Juice of Quinces ; and, for want of 
theſe, the Juice of wild Pears, Medlars, Damaſk Prunes, Ser- 
vices, and wild Plums, Theſe aſtringent Fruits plainly require 
to be mixed with a good —_ of Honey, ſometimes dou- 
ble, ſometimes triple their Weight; and all theſe Medicines 
are — 4 the Stomach, and not at all dangerous, and 


ö —_— 
taken in a moderate vr of Inflammation. 
the c 


Theſe uices may be with tents 
Juice J the Mulberries 8 * 
The Medicine prepared of the Juice of Walnuts is ſome what 
more effectual, as well as what is prepared of Blackberries, 
* TEE. and Quinces, which is a Strengthener and Sto- 
machic. 
The Medicine of Walnuts, called Diacaryon, is thus pre- 


Take the external Rind of Walnuts, while they are in their 
moſt flouriſhing State, and pound it in a Mortar; ſtrain 
the Juice through a linen Cloth, and after boiling it, mix 
it with a moderate Quantity of Honey, as before in the 
Diamoron, and boil it again to the Conſiſtence of Honey. 
In this State, without any further Mixture, it is Proper - 
Women and Children to take, eſpecially in the Beginnin 
of the Diſtemper ; if add Myrrh, it may be uſe 
when the Diſeaſe is arriv'd at its Height and with a fur- 
ther Addition of Sulphur and Nitre, in the Decline of the 

. ſame, and where Aſpera Arteria, and its Ip, are 
_—_———_—— as we faid 

re. 


Another excellent and very effectual Medicine, which ha 
ſaved many Lives, en : = 


Take of Orris, Balauſtines, Pepper, Saffron, each an Ounce ; 
Syrian Sumach, two Ounces ; Wine, three Pints ; Muſt, 
boiled to the Conſumption of a third Part, a Pint ; Honey, 
a Pound; Alum, an Ounce, This Remedy may be uſed 
at any time, eſpecially where Heating and Attenuation 

of ſome ſtubborn Hardneſs are required. 


The Preparation of the Diabeſaſa, for malignant and deſi 
rate Inflammations : It is alſo 4 from Hor- 
mala, wild Rue : 


Take of Aniſe, Seeds of Smallage, Biſhop's-weed, the 
Flowers of common Ruſhes, Alum, Illyrian Orris, wild 
Rue, each one Ounce ; of Caffia, Crocomagma, [Dr 
of the expreſſed Ointment of Saffron] dry'd Roſes, = 
two Ounces ; Ivy, freſh Aſhes of young Swallows burnt, 
each three Ounces ; Spikenard, Amomum, each four 
Ounces ; Saffron, an Ounce and an half; of the Galls 
called Omphacitides, [the ſmall, tuberous, ſolid fort of 
Galls, * yay, L. 1. C. 146.] eight in Number: 
Pulverize „ and make them up with Ho 


Aetius aſcribes this Compoſition to Andromachus, and quotes 
him, as ſaying, that he uſed it in deſperate Quinſeys, and that 
it was alſo an excellent Remedy for Pains of the Sloach and 
the Griping of the Guts. His Receipt is ſomewhat different 
from Trallian's, and here follows : , 


Take Seeds of Aniſe, Seeds of Smallage, Flowers of the 
Juncus Odoratus, 's-weed, plumous Alum, Illyrian 
Orris, the Seeds of wild Rue, Cinnamon, Troglodytic 
Myrrh, long Birthwort, Caſſia, Crocomagma, dry'd 

. Roſes, of each one Ounce ; Coſtus, Aſhes of Swallows 

newly burnt, each three Ounces ; Saffron, an Ounce and 

an half; Spikenard, Amomum, each four Drams ; Galls 

called Omphacitides, eight in Number : Make them up 

with Honey. The Doſe is the- Quantity of a Bean, 
Aetius, Tetr. 2. Serm. 4. Cap. 47. . 


This Medicine may be uſed alone, if the Diſtemper be mo- 


derate ; and its Strength be abated, by mixing with it 
Amylum, or dry'd Roſes, or Earth of Crete or Lemnos 


2 1 
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prepared this Medicine after the fol- 
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meal, or any other thing of that Nature, according to 


Barley 


Diſcretion. If a more 


Its 
Strength may be increaſed ; 


laterium, 
5 they call the Juice of the wild Cowcumber) and Swallow's 
Dung, burnt or not burnt, The Medicine may alſo be im- 
proved by a Mixture of the Excrements of Dogs, and much 
more by an Addition of human Ordure, burnt or not burnt z 
but the burnt is the weakeſt, But Regard is to be had to the 
Time when we make theſe Additions : Thus, for Inſtance, we 
mix Sal Ammoniac, when not only Repellents, but Diſcutients, 
are required ; and if we add the Root of Bryony, we ſhall 
make it a far more powerfully diſcuſſive Medicine; for Reme- 
dies of this Nature are manifeſtly wanted, where there is no 
Influx of Humours, but the Inflammation is hard and ſcirrhous. 
Many have mixed Muſtard-ſeed, prepared as they continually 
eat it for Sauce, with Oxymel, and ſo give it warm for a Gar- 

e; and then afterwards, by anointing the Parts with Diabe- 
aſa, have diſcuſſed a ſcirrhous Inflammation in a ſurpriſing 
manner, For in every Conflux of Humours we muſt reſtrain 
their Courſe; but when they are ſettled on a Part, we are to 
uſe Diſcuſſives, for fear the Paſſage of the Breath ſhould be ob- 
ſtructed, and ſo the Patient be ſtrangled as with a Cord. 

You may anoint the Parts to very good Purpoſe, if to the 
Diabeſafa you add 'but three things, which have ſaved many 
without the Help of Bleeding and Purging, and they are D 
and human Excrements, and Elaterium; but if ſome abomi- 
nate human Excrements, the other two will ſuffice, for they 
do well with Honey; and where Inunction cannot be per- 
formed, may be blown through a Quill, with the ſame Effect, 
on the Part. That the Dung may not have a fœtid Smell, the 
Dogs are to feed on gry Bones for three Days before. 
To correct the Fœtor of human Ordure, let a Boy eat 
nothing but boiled Lupines, for three Days before, that his 
Stools may be well concocted and coherent ; theſe Lupines are 
uſually eaten in ſmall Quantities, with well-baked Bread 
[«aiBavirns 2 The Boy's two firſt Stools are to be thrown 
away, and the third preſerved ; and after tis dry'd, to be mixed 
with Honey, For the Uſe of this we have the Authority of the 
very wiſe Galen, and Philagrius, and many others of the An- 
tients, corroborated by our own Experience, But the Mo- 
derns reject human Excrements as an Abomination, and o 
make uſe of thoſe of Dogs, as having nothing of a fœtid Smell, 
and yet are effectual to the ſame Purpoſe. But if any be averſe alſo 
to the Uſe of this, they may keep to the Lituſes prepared of the 
Swallows, [ Diachelidonium, the Preparation of which ſee from 
Aetius] and what has Sumach for an Ingredient, which are 
admirable Remedies ; the former of theſe may be mixed with 
the Preparation of the Juice of Walnuts. bſerve, that the 
Diabefaſa is not only good in Affections of the Throat, but in 
many others; for it cures Diſorders of the Stomach and Colon, 
and 1s an excellent Stomachic and Anti-dyſenteric, when mixed 
with Album Græcum, or 's Dung, which itſelf cures the 
Dyſentery, if it be mixed with Milk in which heated Sea- peb- 
bles have been quenched ; and is no leſs effectual in Inflamma- 
tions of the Fauces, Tonſils, and Uvula, if uſed with the 
Juices of auſtere Grapes, the Rind of Walnuts, Cornelian 
Cherries, Acorns of the Ilex, or Services; it is alſo properly 
mixed with Agyptia and Anthera. In the Beginning and In- 
creaſe of Inflammations Aſtringents are 'plainly indicated; but 
when they are come to their full State, and ought to be diſſi- 
pated, Diſcutients are required, Dog's Dung has alſo man 
other Virtues ; for it cures the Aphthæ, and Ad Ulcers whic 
are hard to cicatrize. 

If the aforeſaid Remedies are not to be had, we muſt make 
Uſe 2 ſuch as follow, which are both good and eaſy to be pre- 
pared: 


5 Remedy be 
y an Addition of Nitre, 


Take the Seed of Radiſh, pulverized in Oxymel, for a Gar- 


le : It has a very good Effect by generating Plenty of 
umidity. 


Another Gargle for the Quinſey, which I uſe, as did = Fa- 
ther Stephen before me, is thus 1 5 ; J 


Take of Egyptian Thorn, a Dram; Orris, and Liquorice, 
each half a Dram; Bran of Bread-corn, an Handful ; 
dry'd Roſes, a ſmall Quantity; Dates, five or ſeven ; Boil 
them in Wine boil'd to a Conſumption of a Third, or Wa- 
ter, and let the Patient take the Decoction, with a very 
little Honey, for a Gargle, to be renew'd every Hour, 


A very good Medicine in the State of the Diſtemper, is the 
following : 


Take of burnt and waſhed Braſs, a Dram; of red Nitre, 
two Drams : Give them a moderate Boiling in Honey, in 

. a copper Veſlel, and fo uſe them; Wormwood and 
Honey, give great Relief in this Caſe. 


Another for inveterate Quinſies, that are void of Ulgerations : 
4 | 


dromel, which of itfelf produces all the 
be defired'; for it attenuates and purges bo 


bruiſed in very ſtrong Vinegar ; but as 
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Take of ium, two Drams ; of y, a Quarter of 
a Pint: Boil the Honey well, and add the Euphorbium: 
Make — into Pills, and on ores om in _ White 
of an 1 Ty gently en 6 prevent 
a Sulfocetion. is is a ny. edicine againſt 
Inflammations, proceeding roſs and viſcous Hu- 
mours, which are-not attended with ; 


As to g in the Quinſey, it ought to be uſed in the firſt 
. place, but not all at once; for 2 — are fitteſt 


to draw off the Cauſe of the Diſeaſe from the affected Part; 
therefore Phlebotomy is to be adminiſter d three or four times; 
only taking care to the Blood before the Patient faints ; for 
nothing is more improper and dangerous in a Quinſey thanFaint- 
ing, which is often the Cauſe of a Confluence of all the Humours 
inwards, If there be no Relaxation after Bleeding, but the Paſ- 
ſages of Food and Air [of the Gullet and AlpeisA teria] are ſtill 

obſtructed, we are not to ſcruple cutting the fublingual Veins, 
nor defer it till To- morrow, but do it the fame Day. I myſelf, 
in a very urgent Caſe, have opened a Vein very early in the 
Morning, cut the Sublinguals at Day-break, and in the Evenin 

adminiſter'd a Purge of Scammom in Cremor of Ptiſan, — 
with all theſe Means had much Difficulty to relax the Strangu- 
lation which the Inflammation had cauſed, To another, after 


opening the Vein of the Cubit in both Arms, I adminiſter'd 


the ſame Day ten Grains of the newly expreſſed Juice of Spurge, 
while it was yet in its liquid State, and before Inſpiſſation. This 
is the Method to be uſed with Perſons who are of a robuſt Habit, 
in the Vigour of their Age, and vehemently affected with the 
Diſtemper, which gives no Reſpite, but requires immediate 
Help. I have alſo cut the Jugular Veins when I could not find 
the Sublinquals, and by that means very much relieved the Pa- 
tient, For a Woman I have open'd the Veins at the Ankles, 
when I underſtood ſhe wanted her monthly Purgations, which 
was the Occaſion of the Diſeaſe, Hence the received a double 
Benefit, the Reſtoration of the Menſes to their uſual Courſe; 
and Relief from the Diſtemper. Ihe fame is to be done for 
Men, if ſubject to the Hemorrhoids. 

Cupping is adviſable in theſe Diſorders, but it muſt be uſed 
after the Influx of the Matter has ceaſed ; for while it flows to 
the Part, Reſtringents and Repellents are more proper than 
Drawers. But — the Influx is over, and the Matter wants 
to be diſcuſſed, Cupping and Fomentations are convenient, and 
if needful, a Cataplaſm is to be apply'd ; for when the whole 
Body is free from Recrements of ill Humours, there is no Fear 
of a new Conflux to the affected Parts; and it is certain, that 
Curtis Fade have the Virtue of attracting the peccant Mat- 
ter, which is the ſole Cauſe of the Danger, from the inner Parts 
to the Superficies. 

Externally may be apply d Wool moiſten'd with Oil, or 
2 ing es, prepared with Wax, Butter, and the Fat 
of a e. 

Cataplaſms are to be ſuch as digeſt and diſcuſs Inflammations, 

repared, for Example, of Barley-meal, Linſeed, and Dates, 
boiled in Water; or Saffron and Crums of Bread boiled toge- 
ther. But Cataplaſms which only relax, or ſtrongly repel, 
are to be avoided. If the Inflammation be of pretty long ſtand- 
ing, and hard, it will be proper to add dry'd Figs, ks, 


Fats, and a little Nitre; for the Matter ought to be drawn out, 


and Nature aſſiſted in her Endeavours that way. / 

Old and ſcirrhous Inflammations are proper to be fomented 
with a warm Decoction of Chamomile or Marſh-mallows, to 
which if you add Bays, eſpecially in cold and ſtubborn Humours, 
which are deeply ſeated, the Fomentation will be much more 
effectual. 

As to Diet, let the Patient's only Suſtenance at firſt be Hy- 

Effects that can 
by Stool and Urine, 
It is, in a particular manner, proper to be given in a Defluxion 
upon the Breaſt or Lungs, or where thoſe Parts are oppreſſed 
with a Streightneſs ; and there is Reaſon to fear, leſt an Inflam- 
mation, Peripneumony, and in ſome meaſure another Cynan- 
che ſhould ariſe. Give Hydromel till the Inflammation be mo- 
derated, arid Reſpiration more free. After the third Day, the 
Patient is to is Fn — _ — _ is —5 leſs effectual 
to all Purpoſes than the former; for it a „ incides, 
* — and has a Virtue of aſſwaging the Heat of 3 an Inflam- 
mation. When the inflammatory Matter is attenuated, and 
the Heat moderated, the Sick is to be indulg'd with ſome very 
ſoft Yolks of „but not many; for the narrow Paſſages are 
ſoon ſtreighten'd with copious Aliment, and are in Danger of a 
new Strangulation. In this Diſorder we are by all means to 
avoid an Inflammation, which is ſooner cauſed by a free than a 
ſparing Diet. Trullian, Lib. 4. 

Of thoſe which are ſtrangled in this Diſtemper, we give 
over all Hopes, when the Froth appears about their Mouths, 
relying upon the Opinion of Hippocrates. Others are recalled 
to Life by inſtilling Vi and „or the Seed of Nettles 
will not receive 
them without much Difficulty, they muſt be compelled. "OR 


the Redneſs about the Neck is diſpell'd; they immediately look 
up, and are relax d. "The ſame Means are to be uſed for thoſe 
who are ſhipwreck'd ; and, in ſhort, for all who are under 
Suffocation, to revive the natural Heat. P. Æginct. Lib. 3. 


* o FREY 
Method of treating this Diſeaſe varies according to its 


different Species, and the Cauſes of each; to the Know| of 
which, in order to their Removal, the Phyſician is to direct all 
his Intentions, As ſoon therefore as it is known by manifeſt 
r ion of the Blood in the Head, 
which does not only increaſe the Inflammation, but is alſo the 
Cauſe of fatal Symptoms, the Phyſician's firſt and immediate 
Care is to divert the Impetus of the Blood from the Part affect- 
ed, which is moſt conveniently done by opening a Vein near 
it ; for, in this Remedy, Phyſicians of all Ages, both antient 
and modern, have placed their principal and almoſt only Hope 
of relieving the Patient, Let Hippocrates ſpeak for all, who, in 
his Book de Loc. in Hom. Se. 1. thus directs the Cure of a 
Quinſey : ** They who are affected with a Quinſey from Blood 
4“ collected and lated in the Veins of the Neck, are to 
<< be blooded in the Arms and Feet; and at the ſame time to 
<< be evacuated by Stool, in order to divert and draw off what 
4 feeds the Diſeaſe.” But where, and after what manner, 
this is to be done, all are not agreed. There are a great man 
who adviſe opening of the Veins under the Tongue; whi 
others reject, becauſe if the Orifice be not made wide enough, 
but little Blood comes out ; from a wide Orifice proceeds an 
Hemorrhage, which is ſometimes known to prove fatal. Among 
thoſe who deſpiſe it, Tulpius is one of the chief, and for this 
Reaſon, becauſe the Blood is hereby drawn to a Place narrow of 
itſelf, and a Suffocation hy induced. Others, as Zacutus 
Lufitanus, Hift. Med. princ. Lib. 1. Hift. 76. Fob. Steph, in 
. de Struct. Hom. Trallianus, and Freind in his Commen- 
taries on the Epidemics of Hippocrates, are extremely zealous 
for opening the external Jugular Veins ; eſpecially in a deſperate 
Diſeaſe, and where there is preſent Danger of Suffocation. 
Some commend Scarification on N of the Neck, and the 
Chin, as Platerus, Amatus Lujitanus, Zacutus Luſitanus. Rio- 
Jens would have it done about the Larynx.» Capivaccius and 
ollerius are for applying Leeches behind the Ears, and on the 
Neck. 

After Phlebotomy, according to the Advice of Hippocrates, 
the Belly is to be purg'd, by which means the Humours may 
be attracted to the lower Parts, and evacuated : And this is to 
be effected by Catharties, not at all acrimonious, or in the 
Form of Powders or Pills, but of the milder Kind, and in a 
liquid Form: But that we may anſwer two Intentions at once, 
that is, draw off the ſuperfluous, and at the ſame time attem- 
per and ſweeten the acrid and falt Humour, it will be very pro- 

to preſcribe a Decoction of two Ounces of Manna, and a 
B and half of antimoniated Nitre, in ten Ounces of Whey. 
If nothing can be received by the Mouth, a Clyſter muſt 
given, made of Milk, Honey, Oil of ſweet Almonds, com- 
mon Salt, and Nitre. . | 

The ſuperfluous Blood, and impute Humours, being, thus 
evacuated, we are next to direct our Endeavours to the Re- 
ſolving of the er — or ſerous Humour that ſtuffs the Veſ- 
ſels, by proper Remedies, both internal- and external, which 
may at the ſame time allay the feveriſh Heat. Moſt conducive 
to this — — is the frequent Uſe of a diaphoretic and gently 
anodyne Mixture of antiſpaſmodic and perſpirative Waters of 
the Flowers of Elder, the Lime-tree, Cowſlips, Acacia, Goat's- 
rue, of the Herb Carduus Benedictus, Scordium, [Water Ger- 
mander] with Dioſcordium, diaphoretic Antimony, and Sal 
Prunellæ, Yue alſo, with Crabs-eyes, and the Syrup of the 
red Poppy. Very proper alſo are moiſtening and _ 
Drinks, indulged in Quantities, ſuch as „ ſweet 
ſouriſh, and prepar d with the Juice of Lemon and Sugar, Ptiſan 
of Barley cleanſed; the Root of Scorzonera, and the _— 
of H rn, with the Syrup of Lemon: juice, Water-gruel, 
and Milk itfelf, if mix'd with an equal Quantity of Water, 
and ſome Sugar, and a little Nitre. | 

In fo nr as the Quinſey, we are alſo to 
relieve the Patient, as much as poſſible, by ics, applyi 
ſome to the Inſide of the Mouth, others ex 5 Neck 
and Throat, that, by theſe means, the Pain and inflammatory 
Heat may be mitigated, the Acrimony of the Humours attem- 
per'd, and the Juices, which ſtick faſt in the narrow Paſſages of 
the Veſſels, may be diſſolved. The moſt common Topics are, 
Cataplaſms of — and diſcuffive Ingredients, as the Flow- 
ers of Elder, lot, common Chamomile, Mullein, the 
Roots of white Lillies, Figs, Saffron, the Seeds of Aniſe and 
Fennel; the Meal of Lin-ſfeed, boil'd in Milk; to which ſome 
add, as Specifics, Swallows Neſts and Album Græcum. Uſeful 
alſo for this Purpoſe are lenient and emollient Plaiſters, as Dia- 
chylon Simplex, or a Plaiſter of Melilot, mollify'd with Oil of 
ſweet Almonds ; or render'd more efficacious by a Mixture of 
Sperma Ceti, Saffron; and Camphire. I am not fond of ad- 


viſing Gargariſms, or ſyringing the Places where the Pain 
with the burning Heat and nels, lies. Ic is ſufficient, now- 
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and- then, to waſh the Mouth with ſome proper wurm 
which- may be prepared of ſevetal things, as with Rob Dianu- 
cum, Diamoron, 1 1775 of the ſweet Juice of Pomgranates; 
of 8 of Violets; Muci ince-ſeeds, Creamy 
Sal = ; any of which; as Circumſtances ſhall 
may be mix'd wi Milk, a DecoRtion of Liquorice, or of . 
or with Water-gruel : Nor is there leſs Virtue in the freſh Oil 
of ſweet Almonds, mix'd with Sperma Ceti, Saffron, and Sy 
I infuſed in Water-gruel; and held a while in 
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__ _ Erixicar, Caurions and OnsERvATIONS, 

In a fariguine Quinſey, and plethotic Body, the Cure muſt 
begin with Bleeding, 4 in this, if in — Diſtemper, deli- 
vers from. immediate r of Death ; but we muſt be quick 
with our Aſſiſtance, for we have hot a Moment to ſpare. The 
Patient finds moſt Relief by opening the Jugular Veins; but if 
this be impracticable, the Veins 5 the 1 be cut, 
em care firſt to open a Vein in the Arm. n a ſanguine 
Quinley comes upon a burning and Hungarian Fever, and there 
* of a Phrenſy, but not Strength enough to bear the 
of much Blood, the ſublingual Veins are however to be 
open'd with all Speed : But when the Diſorder owes its Riſe to 
a cauſtic Acrimony, inherent in the nervous Membranes of the 
Fauces and Larynx; and there is no manifeſt Redundancy of 
Blood, Scarification of the hinder Part of the Neck or 5 
or Application of Leeches, are rather indicated. And in caco- 
chymical and phlegmatical Conſtitutions, when, from the Plen- 
of viſcid Serum, a "Tumour, with a Pain and a gentle In- 
2 affects the Fauces, and the external Parts of the 
Neck, Scarification on the Nape of the Neck, and the Scapulæ, 
is to be preferr'd before Phlebotomy. 
, In the Uſe of Topics, due regard is to be had to the different 
Kinds of Inflammations in the Fauces, and proper Remedies 
are to be accommodated to each Kind. Thus, in every painful 
hot Inflammation of the Fauces, a Julep of Roſes, with 
itre and a little Camphire, ſwallow'd, is of excellent Service, 
Alſo Jelly of Hartſhorn, with the White of an Egg, well de- 
ated, and the Juice of China Oranges, and ſwecten'd with 
gar, repeated frequently, are of wonderful Relief. If the 
Fauces are dry, and parch'd with Heat, the Tongue ſwell'd; 
and there is a Difficulty of Reſpiration, as well as Deglutition, 
a Linctus is to be peogparts, with two Ounces of the White of an 
Egg, beaten in Water, one Ounce of Roſe-water, Syrup of 
Pomgranates, and Diamoron, of each half an Qunee, how Sal 
Prunellz, twelve Grains; with theſe, according to the Condi- 
tion of Circumſtances, twenty or thirty Drops of ſome anodyne 
Liquor may be mix'd : Outwardly the Neck, before and be- 
hind, is to be anointed with camphorated Oil, prepar'd of one 
Ounce of the Oil of ſweet Almonds, two Drams of the Oil of 
white Poppy, and half a Dram of Camphire. ; 
In the internal and oocult Quinſey, attended with a violent 
Heat, the Mouth is, now-and-then, to be waſh'd with Milk 
only; and its Cream, with an Addition of Sal Prunelke, and 
Syrup of red Poppy, and Whey, is to be frequently drank. In 
an Inflammation of the CEſophagus, which is often acceſlary to 
a malignant Fever, when tome to its State, what is commonly 
uſed is a Powder made of a Dram of Nitre, three Grains of 
Camphire, and an Ounce of Sugar, together with an Emulſion 
of ſweet Almonds, to be both taken inwatdly, and outward] 
to be held for ſome time in the Mouth. And when there is 
any Danger of Suffocation, from receiving inwardly the acrimo- 
nious E tions of Metals; Minerals, Quick-lime, and Mer- 
cury, there is no room for Bleeding or Furging in ſuch a Caſe 3 
but the fitteſt Remedies are Moiſteners Demulcents, both 
internal and external, as Milk and Nitre, the Cataplaſms before» 
mention'd, and Clyſters. 

The 1 Pain, cauſed by the ſalt acrimonious Se- 
rum, in the glandulous Fleſh of the Fauces, near the Precins 
of the Pharyx and Larynx, with a Redneſs and copious Saliva- 
tion, without a Fever, is beſt diſcuſs'd in the Beginning, by 
immediately taking a Gargariſm of Spirit of Rheniſb or Fran- 
conian Wine. The preſent Effects of this Remedy are atteſted 
by Walzus, MO; OE. p. 112. * Ap — is affected 
« with a Quinſey, ſays he, gargarize himſelf in the Beginni 
« with 8081 of Wins, and all the Inſlammation will Ws is 
c the of three Hours, whether he uſes it by itſelf, or 
C mix'd with other things. And, for this Reaſon, Martianus 

in a true Cynanche, things which are actually hot: 
And I myſelf have known an Inflammation of the Fauces diſ- 
cuſs'd in a ſhort time, by gently paſſing down the Fauces eight 
or ten Drops of Spirit of Wine camphorated, in which a Grain 
of Nitre has been diſſolved. Some recommend, for this Purpoſe, 
Eſſence of white Burnet, made with Spirit of Wine. 
| When a great Load of impure ſerous Humours oppreſſes the 
Glandules of 24 269 2 the milder 28 ; to 
be fr uſed; ſuch as thoſe d with Manna, Rhu- 
rg aud and Raiſins of the 22 Currans. e is 
alſo an excellent iſm for this Purpoſe, which has for its 
Baſis 1 Pharyngeum, deſcribed by Zobelius in his Tartars- 
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1a: It is p of an Ounce of Cremor of Tartar and 

itre, with half an Ounce = burnt Alum, —— in diſtill'd 
Vinegar ; and this Solution is afterwards to be coagulated ac- 

ing to Art. A Dram of the Salt — with two 

of Honey, is to be diſſolved in five of Plantain- 

water z and with this Liquor the Fauces are to be often waſh'd, 
and the ſame is to be now-and-then injected with a Syringe. 

In inflam Tumors of the Fauces and Glandules, the 
mollifying Plaiſters above preſcrib'd have juſtly the Preference 
before Cataplaſms, which, on account of ſeveral Difficulties, I 
| ſeldom uſe j but more frequently make uſe of a Decoction of 
Emollients made in Milk, kept in a Bladder. But as to 
the Uſe of Gargariſms, obſerve, that they are not to be injected 
with a Syringe ; for the too vehement Attrition of the Parts by 
this Method would the more exaſperate the Pain and Inflam- 
mation. It is therefore the better and ſafer way to waſh out 
the Mouth, now-and-then, with the Liquor appointed for a 
= or But if even this, by reaſon of Weakneſs, cannot 
be 


ected, the Injection is to be forced in the moſt gentle man- 


ner, leſt there ſhould be an Irritation to vomit ; the Head alſo 
is to be bent forward, and not backward, for fear the Liquor, 
by flipping wrong, ſhould paſs into the Aſpera Arteria, and 
endanger Suffocation ; and if there be a great Quantity of 
Mucus inherent in the Parts, the Injection is to be renew'd. 
Moreover, in all theſe — — the —_— it . beſt to 
abſtain from ſpeaking, becauſe the frequent and ftrong Agitation 
of the Tongue —— the Diſeaſe. 

If the Tumors of the Fauces tend to a Suppuration, the 
fame may moſt commodiouſly be. promoted by the Application 
of fat dry'd Figs : And when the inflammatory 'Tumor of the 
Tonſils is full of Ichor, I find no external Remedy better than 
Honey of Roſes, mix'd with Spirit of Vitriol, and often applied 
with a Pledget ; it leſſens the Tumor, cleanſes it, prevents any 
further AfMux, and diſſolves the Phlegm already about the Parts. 
In the Aphthæ of Infants, which beſet the Tongue, and are 
attended with Pain and Heat, there is nothing better to mitigate 
them, than, now-and-then, to anoint the Puſtules with Cream, 
with a little Nitre. Sometimes it will be convenient, in order 
to diſcuſs the Phlegm, and reſtrain the AMux of the Humours, 
to apply white Vitriol diſſolved in Rain-water, or, what is bet- 
ter, Roſe-water, or Elder-flower-water. 

That the Inflammation of the Fauces may not return, as it 
often happens, we muſt carefully avoid ſuch things as we ſaid 
before were diſpos'd to induce it. Perſpiration eſpecially muſt 
be maintain'd, and tis good to defend the Head, Neck, and 
Shoulders, from all Refrigeration, that the Humours, and acri- 
monious Matter, which ought to paſs off thro* the Pores, and 
be diſperſed, may not be repell'd inwardly, and take up their 
Settlement in the ſoft Subſtance of the Fauces. Beware alſo of 
every thing, that may put the Juices in too great an 8 
and eſpecially of Vociferation, and high- ſtraining the Voice, by 
which the Humours are attracted to the upper Parts. If the 
Body be plethoric, ſeaſonable Bleeding muſt be adminiſter'd ; 
and if ſpontaneous Hæmorrhages obſerve not their ſtated Times, 
or fail in other reſpects, they muſt be regulated, and reduced to 
Order. Nor is leſs Care to be taken to keep the Belly ſoluble, 
by taking now-and-then a gentle Purge, by which Impurities 
may be carry'd off, and their confluent Motion upwards may be 
intercepted, 

| HisTORIEs of CasEs, 
Casz I. 


A Woman, thirty Years old, choleric, and very ſubject to 
Rheums and Catarrhs, roſe out of her Bed in Autumn, thinly 
cloath'd, and careleſly ſed herſelf to the cold Air. By this 
means ſhe contracted a Hoarſeneſs, with a burning Heat and 
Pain of the Throat, ſo that ſhe could neither ſwallow nor ſpeak 
without Difficulty ; and her Pulſe, eſpecially in the Night, was 
quicker than it ought to be, Her Menſes having ceafed, ſhe 
was firſt blooded in the Arm, and then had a Clyſter admini- 
ſter'd, but received no Relief; as for Gargariſms, io great were 
her Pains, ſhe could not bear them. Mean while, the Tumor 
of the Throat, both internal and external, extremely increas'd, 
and to ſuch a Degree as to want but little of ſtrangling the Pa- 
tient; but it ſublided a little on the fifth Day, and the Pain 
was mitigated, At this time was outwardly applied to the 
Neck a ripening Plaiſter of Melilot and Saffron, on which were 
laid warm Rags, and her Mouth was waſh'd with a Decoction 
of Emollients. By theſe means the Tumor was brought to 
Maturation, and happily broke in the Night, unknown to the 
Patient ; but the acrimonious Matter was certainly fallen down 
upon the Lungs, and ſeem'd to threaten Suffocation. To re- 
medy this, was preſcrib'd H ſſop- water, with Effence of Caſtor 
and Liquorice, with an Addition of ſome Drops of Spirit 
Hartſhorn, prepar'd with Amber; alſo an Infuſion of the pecto- 
ral Herbs in hot Water, after the manner of Tea: Upon this 
a Sweat broke out over all her Body ; and at the ſame time a 
tough, viſcid Matter, fix times at in a Day, came off by 
Stool, not without griping Contractions of the V. But the 
Phyſician, being rpprodaative, that this Diarrhoea might be hurt- 
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ful; confider'd bow) to fupprefs it ; and for that End order'd an 


of Diaſcordium, Conſerve of Roſes, the Powder 


of the tites; and Nuti The Looſeneſs was imme 
diately ſtopp'd, but was ſu 


ed by Hickups, with a During 
Heat in all the Region of the CEſophagus, a Spitting of viſci 
Matter, and a Decay of Strength. Under theſe Circumſtances 


another Phyſician was conſulted, who Judged theſe Symptoms to 


proceed from the wrong and injudicious Suppreflion of the Flux 
of the Belly ; wherefore he preſcribed Pills of choice Myrrh, 
Diagrydium ſulphurated, Morrurius dulcis, Saffron, Caſtor, and 
Salt of Amber, to be taken in a hot Vehicle; By theſe means 
the Hickups were not only cured, but the Excretion of ſerous 
Matter by Stool was recall'd, to the great Relief of the Patient, 
who afterwards by degrees recover d her Health. 


REFLEGTION. 


It is very remarkable in this Caſe, that the Inflamination of the 
Fauces had a Solution by the ſerous and pituitous Flux of the 
Belly; that the prepoſterous Reſtraining of this Flux occa- 
ſion d grievous Symptoms, which vaniſh'd at its Return: 
But very often, in inflammatory Affections of the Fauces, 
the CEſfophagus and the Stomach itſelf are afflicted, ſo that 
they ſeem to labour under the fame Diſtemper. Of the 
41. I have often obſerved, that they infeſt the ¶ſopha- 
gus and the Stomach, which appears from that burning Heat 
which runs _ the CEſophagus, and reaches even to the 
Diaphragm. Under this Circumſtance the Patient can by no 
means ſuffer any thing that is ſalt, acrid, or hot; but finds 
Relief from Barley-broth, Water-gruel, and Infuſion of 
dried Turneps, after the Manner of Tea, with Milk ; by 

which means the Heat, Dryneſs, Pain, and Anxiety about 
the Diaphragm, have been removed. On the other hand, I 
have known, that when the Stomach has been inflam'd in 
burning Fevers, by Poiſons, or by ſome of the more acri- 
monious Cathartics, the Inflammation has been propagated 
to the Fauces, and the Muſcles of the nx. Hence we 
may take it as an eſtabliſh'd Truth, that in Affections of the 
Fauces and Mouth, eſpecially if they are infeſted with a vif- 
cid and thick Phlegm, laxative Medicines afford preſent Re- 


lief. | 
CAsE II. 


A Man, ſixty Years of Age, had been long afflicted with a 
Quartan; and after he was cured, became very ſubject to Ca- 
tarrhs, and Weakneſs of the Stomach. After wingy wy ina 
rainy Night he fell into a Diſorder of the Fauces, in ſuch a 
manner, that he could ſwallow ſolid Food, but not Liquids, 
without much Straining, Anxiety, and a ſubſequent copious 
Excretion of Phlegm. Inwardly the Fauces appear'd ſome- 
what red, but nothing of a Tumor could be ſeen outwardly. 
We judged therefore, that the Epiglottis, which, like a Lid, 
covers the Orifice of the Aſpera Arteria, was embaraſs'd and 
turgid with a mucous Serum, and by that means render'd inca- 
pable of exactly cloſing the ſubjected Orifice : Hence, in Deglu- 
tition, the Liquids flipp'd into the Aſpera Arteria, which was 
the Cauſe of S ſubſequent Anxieties. Upon this Account, I 
order'd, outwardly, an Application of Spirit of Wine campho- 
rated ; and inwardly, for the Mouth, a Collution of Water of 
Elder-flowers, mix'd with Spirit of Sal Ammoniac, and Eſſence 
of Saffron, to be uſed now-and-then ; and my Pills to be taken 
every Day (of Ales with Balſamics). By theſe Remedies the 
Diforder was happily removed in a few Days, and the Patient 
recover'd his Health, | 


REFLECTION. 


The proper Symptom of a Quinſey is, a Difficulty of Degluti- 
3 reſpect to Solids as Liquids ; for if a pret- 
ty large Tumor affects the Beginning of the CEſophagus, and 
contracts it, then Liquids, but not Solids, may be tranſmit- 
ted through it; but it the Tumor be ſeated in the Beginning 
of the Throat, which is cover'd by the Epiglottis, ſolid Sub- 
ſtances, by compreſſing the tumid Epiglottis, find a Way to 

the CEſophagus; while Liquids, not prefling with the like 
Force as the others, flide through the gaping Space, by the 
Tumors, into the Aſpera Arteria, and there occaſion great 
Moleſtation. | 

Case III. 


A Woman was thought by the Phyſicians to be infected with 
the Lues Venerea, upon which Preſumption they had order d 
her to be ſalivated with Mercury: From that time, upon every 
ſlight Occaſion, as from cold or Air, a Fit of Anger, 
acrimonious Meats, Refrigeration e Head, or ſome Irre- 

larity in the Menſes, ſhe would be ſeiz'd with an exquilite 
Pain, and burning Heat, in the internal Parts of the Fauces, 
about the Larynx and Pharynx, with a Difficulty of Reſpira - 
tion, but without a Fever. Now it happen'd, that this Wo- 
man ſlept in a low Chamber newly built, and full of the Va- 
pours of Lime ; whence ſhe was taken not only with a Pain 
in the Head, but a vehement Heat and Pain in the Fauces and 
Neck, with Reſtleſſneſs, Streightneſs of Breath, a and 


ed to the Neck; p 


a Cataplaſm to be d of Meal of 
Lin- ſerd, Flowers der, Figs, Saffron, Oil of ſweet Al- 
monds, and Milk; I adviſed alſo a Clyſter of Milk, Nitre; 


y, and Oil. .For Drink; I allow'd Milk, 
mix'd with half the Quantity of Barley-water, of Ptiſan, with 


vent her fi | | 
Lew, or the Selteran Waters, with Milk, for a Month or more ; 


and every Day, in the Morning, either to gargarize 
or to waſh 2 with the Aqua Sc ia, ( Eau 4 Arquebu» 
fade) or a Decoction of Plantain in Wine. 


REFLECTION. 
inſey is very ſpeedily produced, when the fibrous, glan- 
42 5 47A. own. of the Fauces, 3 — 
deprived of its Tone, which is frequently done by a mercu- 
rial Salivation : For this Reaſon; thoſe who have once or twice 
 Labour'd under a Quinſey;. which has not been carried off by 
proper Means, and a due R n, very readily fall into the 
ſame Diſorder again, by railing their Voice too high, Exceſs 
of Paſſion, or of Wine, or by drawing in a cald maiſt Air: 
But Relapſes are moſt 2 by a > and 
perfect Cure, which leaves the free from all Taint. 


Casz IV. 

I knew an honeſt Man, upwards of fifty Years old, of a ſan- 
guine, melancholic, but robuſt Conſtitution, who had never 
any Blood taken from him, but enjoy'd an excellent State of 

ealth; even tho* addicted to the drinking of hopp'd Ale, and 

pirituous Liquors : This Man, happening to be put into a vio- 
ent Paſſion by his Wife, was ſeiz'd with an exquiſite Pain in 
his Head, the Arteries of which became turgid, his Face red; 
and his Eyes ftern ; in fine, his Nights were paſs'd without 
Sleep, und His Arteries beat ſo ſtrong, that he complain'd of a 
inful Senſation, 8 — Beating of a Hammer, in his 
ead: Upon this, a Cataplaſm made of the Crums of Bread; 
Bay and Juniper-berries, with Vinegar of Roſes, was laid to 
his Head ; and, by the Advice of an old Woman, the White of 
an Egg; beat up with Alum, was applied to his Forehead and 
2 The Patient; having uſed theſe things for ſome time, 
complain'd at laſt of an exquiſite and pricking Pain of his Fauces, 
a Difficulty of Deglutition, and a Shortneſs of Breathing ; his 
Tongue ſwell' d vg. 1 / became black: He thruſt his 
parch d Tongue out of his Mouth, and had an inſatiable Craving 
after Drink ; the Pulſe in his Arm was quick and vehement. 
For removing theſe terrible Symptoms, the following Method 
was ny whey or res - 0 3 2 ; * A 
ret ; er inj f taplaſm o 8 1 
Swallow⸗ t Figs, Toaſted Onions, Elder-flowers, — 
mile, Melilot, Cummin-ſeed, Nitre, and Camphire, with 
Elder-flower- water and Wine, was applied warm to his Neck. 
He uſed internally a Mixture of Elder- flower and Roſe- water, 
of each two Ounces; diſtill'd Vinegar, fix Drams; of Crabs- 
eyes, one Dram; Nitre, half a Dram; Camphire, four Grains; 
diſſoly'd in Oil of ſweet Almonds, and a ſufficient Quantity of 
ulep of Roſes, given pretty often, in the Quantity of ſome 
Spoonfuls ; and for his ordi Drink, an Infuſion of Male 
Speedwell, Elder-flowers, and Liquorice-root ; *= which means 
the Danger of Suffocation was happily carried off. Afterwards 
a laxative Preparation of ſolutive Syrup of Roſes, Cream of 
Tartar, Diagrydium, and Rhubarb, was adminiſter'd, which 
gave him a Stool each time. His Mouth alſo was frequently 
waſh'd with Rain-water, in which a little Nitre and Vitriol had 
been diſſolved, and to which as much Sugar was added as ren- 
der'd it palatable : By theſe means this dangerous Diſeaſe was, in 
a ſhort time, throughly carried off. 
5 REFLECTION. 
The Origin of this terrible Diſorder juſtly claims our 
Attention ; for it proceeded from a ion of in 
the Head. The external Applications for that Diſorder were 
Aſtringents; by theſe the Blood was driven, inwards, and 
towards the Fauces themſelves : Here the Blood, being col- 
lected in a great Quantity, ceaſed to flow, and on 
the Heat, and all the Train of other Symptoms ; for that the 

White of an Egg, beat up with Alum, is a ſtrong Repel- 

lent and Aſtringent, is plain from its Uſe in Diſorders of the 

Eyes; and that, from a Conftriftion of the external Parts, 

the Conveyance to the internal is eaſy, is plain from' the mu- 

tual Communication of the Veſſels: But the Cure could not 
fail of Succeſs, when the ion was encounter'd by 

Bleeding, and by internal as well as external Diſcutients ; 

for if Opportunity is ever ſpeedily to be embraced, tis cer- 

tainly in in Congeſtions, which, unleſs { 
removed, degenerate into a ſphacelous and deadly Corrup- 
, tion, Hoffman. Medicin. Rational. Syftemat. 


N. 
A f 
now paſt Sixty-ſix) could not drive thoſe Puſtules. which 


| Care from Hri DAs. n 
Laſt Autumn Mt: John Merulam, 4 Clergyman of gre 
ing and Worth, was, for two Months ſucceffively; afllit- 
ed with a violent tery ; from which wheh be was 
recover'd, he was, during my Abſence, ſeiz'd with a new 
or Nature bei in him weaken” * 


py terrible . Diſorder : 
both by the Diſtemper itſelf, and his (for he 'was 


rally appear on the Tre. the End of the Diſeaſe, ſo far ; 


but threw them out about the Uvula and Root of the T e, 
with conſiderable Pain and Inflammation- Whilſt Mat- 
ters thus, he took the Advice of a fooliſh Barber; who 


three or four times a Day blow'd Powder of P per and Saffron 
into his Throat and Fauces ; upon which the Pain, Inflamma- 
tion, and Fever, were augmented, and fainting Fits ſeia'd him 
at certain Intervals. Then, in order to diſpatch the Patient 

more A* and effectual ay , he gave him a Medicine hor 
operated both by Vomit tool, and which, from its Effects, 
I conceived to be Antimony. I, being call'd, went to him wi 

all imaginable Haſte, but found him as if in the Agonies oy 
Death; for he could ſcarce breathe, and his Inquiet were 
very great. His Tongue alſo and Fauces were ſo ſwell'd, that 
he could neither breathe, nor ſwallow a little Broth without the 
Ages Pain, accompanied with involuntary and convulſive 


tations of his whole Body. 

cured him in the following manner : Firſt, I order'd him 
to waſh his Mouth and Fauces with Milk, juſt come from the 
Cow ; he alſo waſh'd his Mouth, now-and: then, with Barley, 
Roſe, or Scabious Water, mix'd with Honey of Roſes : He 
every Hour alſo took a little of the Oil of ſweet Almonds. We 
alſo, three or four times a Day, and as often by Night, anoint- 
ed his Throat, Neck, and Breaſt, with Oil of white Lillies and 
ſweet Almonds, and applied warm greaſy Wool to them. We 
alſo, by means of Clyſters, drew downwards the Matter which 
the immoderate Pain had drawn to the affected Parts ; and after 
treating him in this Matter for about the Space of thirty Hours 
an Impoſtumation broke in his Fauces, from which he iſcharg'd 
a purulent Matter by kis Mouth, 

Upon this his Pain was immediately leſſen'd, and he 

to breathe more freely, and ſup a little Broth: Then by 
and by 2 proper Regimen 
t 


ing his Mouth frequently wi 
* a little Honey of Roles, 
and reſtorative Medicines, he was at laſt, thro* the Rleffing of 
God, reſtored to Health in a miraculous Manner, and beyond 
the Expectation of all that were acquainted with his Situation. 
And tho” he is how in the ſeventieth Year of his Age, he never- 
theleſs enjoy's a good State of Health, and diſcharges the ſeveral 
Offices of his Function with Applauſe to himſelf, and Advan- 
e to the Church. Hildanus, Cent. 3. Obſervat. 27. 
he Sentiments and Practice of our . 410 r. Syden- 

ham muſt not be omitted ; it muſt be obſerved, that his Prac- 
tice correſponds pretty exactly with that of Hippocrates, and his 
Tranſcribers. 

1. This Difeaſe comes at any time of the Year, but eſpecial- 
ly between Spring and Summer: It principally attacks the 

oung and Sanguine, and alſo red-hair'd Perſons. It begins 
(firſt) with a Chilneſs and ig: (ſecondly) a Fever ſuc- 
ceeds ; and (thirdly) immediately after, a Pain and Inflammation 
of the Fauces, which, without ſpeedy Relicf, hinder Degluti- 
tion, and prevent Breathing thro' the Noſe ; whence Suffocation 
is endanger d from the Inflammation and Tumor of the Uvula, 

onſillæ, and Larynx. This Diſeaſe is extremely dangerous, 
and ſometimes kills the Patient in a few Hours ; 4 is, when 
a large tity of the febrile Matter is thrown upon the above- 
mention'd Parts, and the approaching Tumult is not timely 
enough prevented by proper Remedies, 

2. In order to Cure, I immediately bleed plentifully in 
the Arm, and preſently afterwards in Veins under the 
Tongue; and then I order the inflamed Parts to be anointed 
with Honey of Roſes, ſtrongly acidulated with Spirit of Sul- 
phur ; and preſcribe a Gargariſm to be uſed, not in the com- 
mon Way, but to be held quietly in the Mouth till it grows 
warm, and then ſpit out z and this to be repeated between 
whiles. The Preſcription for this Gargariſm is ſpecify'd in the 


laſt Paragraph of the Article ALBUMEN, which ſee. 
I alſo order the following Emulſion, or the like, to be taken 


daily: 


Sugar: Let four Ounces be taken every fourth Hour, 
This would be much better with an Addition of Nitre. 


oF II in the Arm the next Morning, unleſs the 


ever, ulty of ſwallowing, be in ſome meaſure abated , 
in which Caſe I give a gentle Purge, much Experience tering 


taught me, that this is highly —— and uſeful aſter 


Ing. If the Fever, 2 — 8 . 
even after purging, which yet ſeldom happens, are to 
uieted by repeated —_— and applying a large and ſtro 
Epi ic between the Shoulders. During the whole Courſe o 
the Diſeaſe, a cooling and emollient Clyſter muſt be given every 
Morning, except on the purging Day. | 
I injoin a total Abſtinence from Fleſh, and Broths made 
thereof; allowing Barley-broth, Water-gruel, roaſted Apples, 
and the like, for Diet; and Ptiſan and ſmall Beer for Drink, 
The Patient muſt likewiſe fit up ſome Hours every Day ; for 
the Warmth of the Bed increaſes the Fever, and its Concomi- 
1 which I endeavour to conquer by this Method. Syden- 


Of BroncnoTowy. 


As Bronchotomy is principally of Uſe in a Quinley, T ſhall 
chuſe to give a particular Account of the Operation in this Place, 
rather than under the proper Article. 

Paulus is, according to Dr. Freind, the firſt Author who 
deſcribes the Operation of Brohchotomy. Our beſt Surgeons, 
ſays he, have deſcribed this ration; Antyllus 3 
thus. We think this Practice uſeleſs, and not to be attempted, 
where all the Arteries and the Lungs are affected; but when 
the Inflammation lies principally about the Throat, the Chin, and 
the Tonſils, which cover the Top of the Wind-pipe, and the 
Artery is unaffected, this Experiment is very rational to pre- 
vent the Danger of Suffocation. When we proceed to perform 
it, we muſt cut thorough ſome Part of the Wind- pipe, below 
the Larynx about the third or fourth Ring; for to divide the 
whole would be dangerous. This Place is the moſt commo- 
dious, becauſe it is not cover'd with any Fleſh, and becauſe it 
has no Veſſels near it. Therefore bending the Head of the Pa- 
tient backward, ſo that the Wind-pipe may come more for- 
ward to the View, we make a tranſverſe Section between two 
of the Rings ; ſo that in this Caſe, not the Cartilage, but the 
Membrane, which incloſes and unites the Cartilages together, 
is divided. If the Operator be a little fearful, he may firſt di- 
vide the Skin, extended by a Hook ; then proceeding to the 
Pipe, and ſeparating the Veſlels, if any are in the Way, he muſt 
make the Inciſion. Thus far Antyllus. Paulus adds, That he 
( Antillus ) Gone upon this Way of cutting, by obſervin 
(when it was, I ſuppoſe, cut by chance) that the Air ruſh” 
through it with great Violence, and that the Voice was inter- 
roghes When the Danger of Suffocation is over, the Lips of 
the Wounds muſt be united by Suture, that is, by ſowing the 
Skin, and not the Cartilage ; then proper vulnerary- Medicines 
are to be applied. If theſe do not agglutinate, an Incarnant 
muſt be uſed. The ſame Method muſt be purſued with thoſe 
who cut their Throat, with a Deſign of murdering themſelves, 

gs wad gives the „ of this Operation. What 
he obſerves with reſpect to People juſt drown'd, is of Impor- 
tance enough to deſerve Regard, as it may poſſibly ſave the 
Lives of many, if properly practiſed. 

The Words Bronchotomy, Laryngotomy, and Tracheo- 
tomy, are convertible Terms, and mean no more than an In- 
ciſion of the Aſpera Arteria, or what we commonly call the 
Throat; and, indeed, various are the Cauſes and Reaſons 
which may render this Operation neceſſary; for, in the 
firſt Place, it becomes principally and indiſpenſably ſo, when, in 
a Quinſey, the Fauces are fo terribly inflamed, that the Pa- 
tient is in imminent Danger of having his Reſpiration quite 
ſtopp'd, and a thorough Suffocation brought on. Secondly, It 
becomes neceſſary, when a Bean, a Prune, or Cherry-ſtone, a 
Pea, little Stone, or any other foreign and adventitious Sub- 
Nance, falls into the Aſpera Arteria, and ſeems to threaten a 
Suffocation. Thirdly, The Aſpera Arteria may alſo be open'd 
in ſuch Perſons as have been ſuffocated, in conſequence of their 
having been immers'd in Water, or, as we expreſs it, in newly 
drown'd People. For ſometimes a Power of Breathing has been 
reſtored to People in this Situation, by opening the Aſpera Ar- 
teria, and by that means giving the Air free Acceſs to the Lun 
(See Dethardingii Diſſert. de Methode Subveniendi Submer, 
per Laryngotomiam). I am 1 appriſed, that a great 
many 9 — forbid making an Inciſion in the Aſpera Arte- 
ria, and conſequently condemn this Operation, becauſe they 
think it productive of Death, and are therefore prompted by a 
fooliſh Zeal to brand their Fellow-phyſicians, who attempt an 
Operation ſo dangerous in their Eyes, with the odious Appel- 
lations of barbarous and inhuman. - But the Gentlemen who 
are in this narrow and confin'd Way of Thinking, are highly 
miſtaken. For, in this Operation, the ſmall Inciſions made 
in the Aſpera Arteria are ſo far from killing the Patient, that 
they do not even produce that Effect, when made conſiderably 
large; and Garengeet gives ——— of various Cures per- 
2 For this Reaſon we think ourſelves 
juſtly authorized with Caſſerius [in Tra&at. de Vocis Audituſq; 
_ Organis] to pronounce thoſe Men unſkilful, cowardly, and 
even cruel, who, in the Caſes above-mentioned, fooliſhly neg- 
leQing this Operation, which is often ſafe in itſelf, and at- 
tended with the moſt ſpeedy and ſalutary Effects, ſuffer the Pa- 


ANG 


tients to die, for want of this proper and ſeaſonable A ſſiſtance. 
Inſtances of this Nature may be ſeen in Nicolaus Fontanus Ob- 


ſervat. Rarior. Anale#: and in Caſſeriur. 


Now when this Operation is to be performed, that Part of 
the Trachea ſeems moſt proper for making the Aperture in, 
which is ſituated betwixt its ſecond and third cartilaginous Au- 
— — f * he Inciſion nevertheleſs be made a 
ittle lower, without Danger. Method of rmi 
the Operation, eſpecially when the Stone of any . a Bees 
a large Pea, a ſmall Stone, or any other ſuch Subſtance, falling 
into the Aſpera Arteria, and threatening a Suffocation, is to 
be extracted, is in this Manner : The Patient is firſt of all to be 
placed in a reclining Poſture, either in Bed, or in ſome conve- 
nient Chair, and his Head is to be held firm by an Afiſtant 
ſtanding behind his Back. Then a longitudinal Inciſion thro? 
Skin, Fat, and Muſcles, is to be made, from about two Fingers 
Breadth below the Cartilago Thyroides, or Scutiformis, or the 
Pomum Adami, in the Middle of the Trachea, down to the 
very Sternum ; ſo that the Length of the Inciſion may be 

to two or or even, in tall Patients, to four Fingers 
Breadth (See Tab. 42. Trib. 14. A. A.). 

Then an Aſſiſtant is carefully to draw the Lips of this Orifice 
from each other, either with proper Hooks, or his Fingets ; 
and having abſorb'd and wip'd _— Blood, either by a 
Sponge, or a linen Cloth, fo that the Aſpera' Arteria may be 
ſeen, three or four of the Annuli or Ringlets of this Giral 
Pipe are to be cut in ſuch a manner, that the Inciſions made 
in the Whole may form one continued Line : And thus, what- 
ever Subſtance may have ſlipt into it, muſt be artfully and 
warily extricated, either by a Probe, Hook, or Forceps. This 
being done, the Wound is to be cleanſed with a Sponge, and 
its Lips being kept in Contact by agglutinating Plaiſters, proper 
Compreſs and Bandage are to be apply d. *Tis afterwards care- 
fully to be agglutinated by means of vulnerary Balſams, as in caſe 
of Wounds in the Aſpera Arteria: And in this very manner, 
here in Helmſtadt, I myſelf happily extracted a Piece of boil'd 
Muſhroom from a Patient, who happening to laugh whilſt he 
was ſupping Broth, in which, among other things, there were 
Muſhrooms, had the Misfortune to have a Piece of one of 
them flip into his Arteria Aſpera, by which he was in Danger 
of being ſuffocated. Ravius alſo informed me, that, in this 
very Method, he happily extracted a Bean from the Throat of 
a Patient; but the modern Surgeons are entirely filent with 
regard to this Method. Some, in order to induce a more 
ſpeedy and ſeemly Cicatrix on the Wound, recommend the Me- 
thod of Agglutination by Suture, as in the Cure of Hair-lips, by 
paſſing Needles thro* them, whether the Operation be performed 
for a Quinſey, or for ſome other Diſorder, * But, in my Opi- 
nion, *tis highly improper to follow a Practice which is attended 
with immenſe Pain to the Patient, when, at the ſame time, a 
Method that is far milder, and equally: ſafe” and ſecure, may 
be fallen upon. £1 


But if in a Quinſey, after the Uſe of proper Medicines,' and 


ted Evacuations of Blood from different Veins, there is 
ſtill a _— for making an Inciſion in the Trachea, in order 
to prevent a Suffocation, the Operation may be performed in 
three different Manners, a Deſcription of each of which my 
preſent Deſign calls for. 2 
Firſt then the Patient muſt be plac'd in a Bed, or Chair, 
with his Head reclin'd at the Surgeon's Diſcretion, and held 
firm by an Aſſiſtant, as we have already ſaid. Then let the 
Surgeon make an Inciſion in that middle Part of the Throat, 
and in that Manner we have above directed, till he reaches the 
Trachea itſelf ; or, if 'tis thought proper, the Skin alſo on 
both Sides may be laid hold on by the Surgeon, and his Aſfiſtant. 
Then it may be raiſed and cut longitudinally': After which, 
the Fat and Muſcles lying above the Trachea may be cut. 
Some would have theſe Muſcles firſt diſengaged from the Tra- 
chea, or very warily ſeparated from each other ; but there is 
no Occaſion for all this Labour, ſince they may be cut ſafely, 
and without any Danger. Ihen the n cleanſes 
Wound with a Sponge wrung out of warm Wine, or warm 
Spirit of Wine, for the more effectual ſtopping of the Blood, 
and orders his Aſſiſtant to ſeparate and retract its Lips, either 
by Hooks, or his F ingere. Then he paſſes his Knife between 
two of the Annuli of the Trachea, or, in my Opinion, he may 


even paſs it in ſuch a manner, as to cut one of them, ſince 


by that means any Silver or Leaden Pipe, whether round or 
flat, ſuch as we have repreſented, (Tab. 23. T, U, and X) 
may the more conveniently be inſerted into the Wound. But 
before the withdraws his Knife, ſome Probe, fit for the 
roy ought to be inſerted into the Wound, by the Side of 
the Knife, that by its Aſſiſtance a Pipe may afterwards be more 
commodiouſly 
by means of a 


igature paſs'd thro” its Annuli, or ſmall Holes, 
and carry'd rou 


lee it. This Pipe is fixed in the Wound, 
the Neck, and by a ted Plaiſter. But 


Care is to be taken, that the End of the Pipe, which is 


inſerted into the Wound, be not allow'd to touch the poſte- 
rior Part of the A ſpera Arteria, leſt by that means a trouble- 
ſome Cough ſhould be created. But that the Lungs' may not 


* 


* 


be - 
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Plaiſter. Theſe Directions being duly obſerved, Blood is to be 
drawn from the Veins in the Arms, or thoſe of the Feet, thoſe 
under the Tongue, or thoſe ſituated in the Neck. Then 
Clyſters, Gargarifms, IG into the Fauces, — 1 
under the Chin, deep Cuppings on the Sides of the Neek, 
and on the Inſides of the Thighs a little above the Knees, with 
ſuch other Medicmes as are againſt a Quinſey, are 
ö be applied and comtinu'd, till ſuch time as the 
Reſpiration either becomes free and eaſy, or the Patient dies; 
one or other of which * within four Days after 
the jon is performed. hen, after the third or fourth 
Day, the Diſeaſe is found milder, and Reſpiration more eaſy, 
which may be moſt quickly and expeditiouſly judg'd of, by ſtop- 


ping up the Pipe with one Finger, the Pipe is to be taken out, 


and the Wound to be agglutinated and treated in the manner 
already directed. But when the Difficulty of Breathing at the 
Mouth is as yet found conſiderable, the Pipe ought to be al- 
low'd to remain for ſome time in the Wound, and the 
other Medicines to be continued, either ti l Reſpiration becomes 
more free, or the Patient expires. 

Another and more itious Manner of opening the Tra- 
chea is this: A two-edg'd Knife (repreſented Tab. 22. I 
is apply'd to the above-mention'd of the Throat, 
cautiouſly paſs'd thro* Skin, Fat, and Muſcles, into the Ca- 
vity of the Trachea itſelf, and a Pipe is forthwith inſerted into 
the Wound, and artfully fix'd and ſecur'd in the Manner alrea- 
dy directed. This Method of Operation is not only quicker, 
but the Cicatrix is leſs, than in the former Method. 

The third and laſt Method of Operation is by an Inftru- 
ment which the Surgeons call a Trocar, (fee Tab. 42. Fig: 15, 
16.) and is to be performed in ſuch a Manner, that this Inſtru- 
ment, apply*d to the very Middle of the Trachea, may, as it 
were, at one Thruft, be paſſed thro' the Skin, Fat, and Muſ- 
cles, into its very Cavity, and, — dravyn out the perſorating 
Part, let the Pipe remain in the Orifice, till the Patient breathes 
freely, or dies. This Method of Cure I learnt from the wor- 
thy Fredericus Decker, ſome time Profeflor of Phyfic at Ley- 
den, and my old Maſter, who has alſo deſcribed it in Page 243. 
of his Exercitat. Pratt. This Method of performing the Ope- 
ration ſeems, in one reſpeR, to have the Advantage of all the 
reſt, which is, that it is ſoon over, and the Pipe, at the fame 
time, introduc'd into the Wound with far leſs Pain to the 
Patient, than by any other Method, But even in this Caſe, 
the fame Caution ought to be uſed, and the fame Directions 
follow'd, which we have above ſpecified, 

Nor ought this material Caution to be forgot, that the Ope« 
ration is to be ed as ſoon as poſſible, and whilſt as yet 
the Strength of the Patient lays a Foutidation for the Hopes 
of the 8 : For, when the Patient's Strength is too far 
exhauſted, and he already finking, as it were, under the Apo- 
nies of Death, *tis then too late, and, E ſpeaking, to 
no Purpoſe, to attempt the Operation for his Relief. It alſo 
ſeems to be a ſafe and prudent Step, in a Cafe of imminent 
Danger, 'to call in the Aid and Advice of the moſt ſkilful as 
ſiciam that can be had, before the Operation be attempted : 
For, ſince this Operation is by moſt, who are ignorant of its 
real Nature, efteemed ſo dangerous, and pronounced ſo fatal to 
Life, tis highly probable, thatif the Cure does not ſucceed ſo well 
as could be wiſhed, the Surgeon ſhall be ſald to have murder d 
the Patient, who is, in Reality, cut off by the Violence of his 
own Diftemper ; and thus the innocent Operator ſhall be loaded 
with all the and Reproach that Ignorance, and popular 

judice, can throw upon him. 

Perſons drowned in Water ate already, tho“ but juft 
dead, their Aſpera Arteria is to be open'd with all Expedition, 


either with an Incifion-knife, or any other Inſtrument the Phy- 
ſician ſhall j fitting. Then tis proper ſtrongly to blow 
into the ce made, either with the naked Mouth, or 


means of a Pipe, if any fuch Thing is at hand, 42 
this Caſe, above all others, Delays are us. For 
that juſtly celebrated Phyſician Dethardingius, fore time Pro- 
feſſor of Phyſic at Refoch, now at e en, in a Diſſer- 
tation upon this very Subject, publiſh'd not ago, itfforrms 
us, that by this Method, if ſpeedily put in Execution, Life re- 
turns to adele Pasten with the injeted Alr, 2nd that 
he is, in 2 manner, miraculouſly raiſed from the Dead, For 
this Reaſon I think the Operation is not, in Cafes of this Na- 
ture, to be neglected, but performed, eee 
ity offers, with all the Haſte and Expedition imaginable. 

I muſt here likewiſe obſerve, that this Operation, as it is 
neither performed in the Lars, nor in the Bronchia, but in 
the Aſpera Arteria, or Trachea, ought neither to be called 
Laryngetomy, nor Bronchotomy, as it is by moft Phy- 


ficians and Surgeons; but rather, and that tor more properly, 
Tracbeotomy. | | | 

Nani Mentanus, and Scacherut, Profelfor at Leipft, 
| L. 


have each of them publiſhed a Book on z and 
Fulius Caſſerius has treated of Laryngotomy in the above 
ted, where he Illuſtrates this Operation by a Variety of 
egant Cuts. Ren# Moreau alſo, in his £pi/fola de L- 


ryugoromia, and 75. Fienus, in his Chiru ical Books, have 
written very learnedly . i tom. 
Mr. Sharp obſerves, that this Operation. is eaſy to perform, 
and utterly void of any Danger whatſoever, notwithſtanding the 
ightful  Cautions li down by Authors. 

nner of doing it is by making a longitudinal Inciſton 
thro* the Skin, three Quarter of 4 between the 
third and fourth Ring of the Trachea, if you have the Choice 
of the Place; and when you cannot make it ſo high, the Rule 
will de to wound a little below the Tumor. It is always ad- 
vis'd to pinch up the Skin for this Proceſs, which, however, 
may be left to the Diſcretion of the Surgeon, When the Skin 
is cut thro”, you muſt make a ſmall tranſverſe Inciſion into the 
Wind- pipe, and immediately introduce a crooked Cannula near 
hl an w_ long, 7 N 27 Lead, 2 a of little 

ings at op of it, thro” which a Ribband may be paſe d 
OT TOY 5 keep it fix'd in the Wound. A 

e preſcribed making an Inciſion thro* the and 
Trachea at once, with a Fae, or Knife, as the more eaſy 
and expeditious Method, and I once ſaw it perform'd in that 
Manner; but it prov'd very inconvenient ; tor the Wind- pi 
in Reſpiration, moving up and down, flipp'd from the Orifice of 
the Skin, and made it very difficult to introduce the Cann 
and afterwards to maintain it in its Situation: Wherefore 
think it abſolutely neceſſary to make the external Inciſion lon- 
gitudinal, and even warty farkd, as I have directed above. 

The Caution laid down of railing the Sternohyoidei, and 
Sternothyroidei Muſcules, before cutting the Wind-pipe, is 
not to be regarded; and as to the Diviſion of the recurrent 
Nerves, great Blood-veſſels, ſo much apprehended in this 
Operation, tis not in the leaſt to be feared, ſince they are 
* out of the Reach of the Inſtrument, as any one ſkill'd in 

3 of on Parts muſt very well know. 

ethod of Drefling will be eaſily underſtood, ſince after 
the Patient can breathe by the natural Paſſage, if you withdraw 
the hollow Tent, the Wound will become a ſimple one 3 and, 
notwithſtanding its Penetration thro* a Clays into a large 
Cavity, require a ſuperficial Application only. Sharp's Surgery. 

The following Caſe, communicated to the Royal Society by 
Dr. Martyn, contains ſomething new and ingenious, and m 


= for that Reaſon, be omitted. 
State of Health, was All ef 


young Lad, being in a 
a ſudden taken ill with a violent Diſorder in his Throat ; it 
which, however, I could ſee nothing wrong, the Amy 
and other Parts in View, being in all A e ſound enough, 
but _ looking a little drier than ordinary, without any ex- 
ternal Tumor appeating about the Larynx, and no conſiderable 
Frequency ot Strength in his Pulſe : But he had great Pain and 
x Dyſpncea, with an Impoſſibility of ſwallowing either Li- 
quids or Solids ; every thing returning forcibly by the Moutb 
and Noſe, when he made an Effort to get it over. From all 
which I reckon'd it an Angina of one of the worſt Kinds, 
without any apparent Tumor, and the Seat of the Diſeaſe in 
the Larynx and the Fibres common to it, and the Top of the 


Gullet. 

Notwithſtandirig repeated BI „ Bliſterings between his 
Shoulders, Cupping 2 fo obſtina 
and the Patient fo like to ſuffocate, : | 15 


that next Day in the Af- 
ternoon his Friends, altho? very averſe in the Morning, when 
1 firſt 1 rote the piercing the Wind-pipe, at length, earneſtly 
defired, that the Operation might be performed ; and the poot 
Lad bad us try an iment to preſerve his Life. He had 
Reaſon ſo t6 do ; for, indeed, in all Probability, in a 
w Hours he would have been ſtrangled to Death miſe- 
We directly ſet about the Operation, wich was done 
with ſuch Succeſs, that in leſs than four Days his Breathing 
being perfectly eaſy, and his utition being almoſt ſo, we 
remov'd the Cannula, and left the Glottis to do its own Office. 
According to Cœlius Aureliants, and the Author of the Libe 
ee (however neon wih bs Decay at 
y Aſe 5 ever i t with his Delicacy, and the 
reſt of his Character, the ſeemi of this Operation 
may appear) and is deſcribed earneſtly recommended by 
almoſt all the Syſtematical Writers of Surgery, from Paulus of 
gin, and, as he ſays, Auyllus, and fome others of the beit 
Surgeons before him, down to the preſent Times, But when 
45 ſo much Pains to defend the Reaſonableneſs of it, 
when A ſo much Fondneſs of eiting and telling 
Examples of healing accidental Wounds of the Trachea, with- 
out ever mentioning their own regular Performance of the 


ration (which would have been a ſhorter, and much more 
ctual Recommendation of it); my ay, I conſider all this, 
I. find myſelf obliged to think, that it has ſeldom been 


reduced to Practice. So rare had it been, that Aretazs, Man 


of vaſt Judgment and Skill in Diſeaſes, thought the Operation 
3 en actually done with Succeſs. And Cælius Aure- 


ANG 


lianus looked on it as an impracticable Whim of as 
Neither Avenzoar, nor Albucaſis, knew any thing of their 
Countrymen who had undertaken it. And the Arabians are 
reputed to have been hardy Surgeons enough. The moſt I 
know of amongſt them of this Kind is in Avenzoar, who try'd 
the Experiment on a Goat, and cured the Wound, which 
ſhews the Ingeniouſneſs and Induſtry of the Author ; For as 
to what you will find ſome Writers telling you, that Raſes ſaw 
Andrufius the Phyfician do it (the Copy I looked into, printed 
at Venice 1505. calls him Auciliſius; and, perhaps, it ſhould be 
Antyllus for them both) ; I think this lows from a miſtaken In- 
terpretation of that Author's Meaning. If you read the whole 
Context, I think you will eaſily conceive, that all he ſays of 
the Operation is upon Hearſay; and 3 that he had 
only ſeen in Books, that ſuch an one had done it. That moſt 
accompliſhed Anatomiſt and Surgeon Fabricius ab Aquapendente 
frankly acknowledges, that neither he, nor any of his Contem- 

raries, had ever ventur'd to perform it: Neither does his Suc- 
ceſſor in the Profeſſion of Surgery, and his Rival in Anatomy, 
2 Caſſerius of Placentia, pretend to have done it, tho” 

has endeavour'd to i luſtrate the Operation by ſome very neat 
Figures, which you will not readily ſuſpect to be from any 
but dead Bodies. And next to him M, Aurelius Severinus, 
who was a very j dicious and learned Man, and the beſt and 
boldeſt Surgeon of his Time, though he recommends it with a 

eat deal of Warmth and Keenneſs, yet it ſeems, even in his 
atter Days, he never had Occaſion to try it; ſo that the firſt 
undoubted. and diſtinctly recorded Hiſtory I can find of this 
Operation being actually practiſed, is in the learned Anton, Muſa 
Braſavolus, who performed it in a deſperate Quinſey, when 
the Surgeon refuſed to do it; and repeated it again in the like 
Caſe. Mr. Arnaud, the Frenchman, did it, but his Patient 
died : However, his Countryman, Mr. Binard, had better 
Succeſs, Dr. Freind cites Purman doing it ; and tells us of 
another Caſe communicated to him by a Surgeon, whom he 
does not name. And beſides theſe, I believe there are but few 
Inſtances can be produced, of any who really performed the 
Operation on a living Perſon. I hear now, hat Mr. Baxter, 
a Surgeon in Conpar, of Fife, not far from us, and Dr. Oli- 
phant, in Gaſt in Perthſhire, did it with very good Succeſs 
within theſe few Years. 

In the actual Performance of the Operation they certainly 
did, or might have obſerved ſome things omitted by Authors, 
and even ſome not perfectly agreeing with the common Ac- 
counts that are given of it. I think it worth while to obſerve, 
that in the very Cutting, before we got a free Aperture into 
the Trachea, and the Pipe introduced, the Patient felt ſome 
Relief; which, I thought, might be aſcribed to the Effuſion of 
Blood in the Operation ; a ſmall Quantity whereof, evacuated 
ſo near the Part affected, could not, according to the true 
Laws of Hydraulics, and the Obſervations and Practice of the 
Antients, (however dro with Bellini's Theory) but 
make a more conſiderable Revulſion, than a much greater, taken 
away at a great Diſtance. *Whence the judicious Fabricius ab 
Aquapendente, with very Reaſon, ſuppoſed, that by the 
Derivation here, the Patient would be more apt to feel ſome 
Relief, than Trouble; of which Julius Gua/tavinus too made no 
Doubt in his Diſpute upon this Subject againſt Aretæum. And 
now their Suppoſition and Conjecture is confirmed by Experi- 
ence. And fince there continued a greater Flux of Blood to 
the Wound while it was ſuppurating, I reckoned the Circula- 
tion in the Muſcles of the Larynx to be with leſs Force than 
ordinary, and fo probably to contribute to the diminiſhing the 
Strength of the Voice, which, for a good many Days after the 
Operation, was obſerved to be much weaker than it uſed to 
be; which I all along _— was rather owing to this, and 
the Lowneſs of his Body by his ſlender Diet, than to any Hurt 
of the recurrent Nerves, which, being cut, do indeed deſtroy 
the Voice ; but by their Deepneſs, are in leſs Hazard than 
ſome in old Times uſed to think. | 

In doing the Operation on a living Perſon, one cannot but 
remark at the very firſt, that the Cannula ſhould not be made 
near ſo ſhort as is ordinarily propoſed in Books and chirurgical 
Lectures: For we found, that, upon —_ the Parts, eſpecially 
the Thyroid Gland, (which is not ſo much minded in moſt of 
the common Deſcriptions of this Operation as ſhould be) ſoon 
become ſo tumified, that it will require a Pipe above an Inch 
long, to penetrate ſufficiently into the Aſpera Arteria, which 
is double Garengeet's Allowance of fix Lines; who is one of the 
recenteſt Writers, and has communicated to us all the Surgery 
the French are Maſters of. The leaden Pipe we had prepared 
not anſwering the Defign, that which we made uſe of was too 
long, and too ſmall, being the common Cannula for tapping in 


the Dropſy, flattened a little at the End, and hindered by a 


very thick Compreſs, perforated in the Middle, from penetra 
— deep into the Trachea. a * 
The mucous Particles, and Steams 5 the 

made a conſtant Weeping of a thin flav iquor, from 
Mouth of the Pipe, 
Cuvity, ſometimes very much incommoded the Patient's Reſpi- 


. 


whereof cee and ftuffing its 
ce 


ration by it, ſo as to render it neceſſary to have it taken out and 
cleaned. And hence, when ſome Moderns very preciſely bid 
us put à thin Slice of Sponge, or a Bit of Muſlin, c. cloſe 
over the Orifice of the Cannula, to prevent the Ingreſs of 
Duſt, Down, or the like, into the , it confirms what I 
faid before, of the Unuſualneſs of the O ion, and looks as 
if they had only contemplated the Matter in Abſtraction, as the 
Metaphyſicians ſay, without conſidering they had not to do 
with a pure thin dry Air, but with a het 
is moiſtened and thickened with viſcid Particles, which are apt 
to run together in ſtiff Concretions. And therefore, though it 
muſt be acknowledged, that there would have been leſs Hazard 
of a Stoppage, if our Cannula had been ſhorter, and wider, eſpe- 
_ at the Mouth, I cannot but think it an ingenious Pro- 
poſal of one of our Miniſters here, to make the Pipe double, 
or one within another, that the innermoſt might fafely and 
eaſily be taken out and cleaned when neceſſary, without any 
Moleſtation to the Patient: For it is no ſmall Trouble to him, 
to be obliged to have the Bandage frequently removed, and the 
Pipe fitted anew to the Orifice made in the Trachea. 

And indeed we found no Inconvenience in our Patient's 
breathing the Air as it paſſed * Pipe, without any 
cleanſing or intercepting Medium, h the Houſe was none 
of the cleaneſt, being an ordinary Tradeſman's here. But if 
by a larger, and conſequently a more patent Tube, one, eſpe- 
cially of more delicate and tickliſh Lungs, ſhould be incom- 

ed that way, I think the Acceſs of Duſt, Ac. might con- 
veniently enough be hindered by a Piece of Muſlin, or thin 
Hair Crape, tied ſlackly about the Neck over the Orifice of the 
Cannula, ſo however, as not to touch it, or tobe wetted by the 
Liquor coming from it. 

he Patient was ſoon perfectly recovered: He breathes, ſpeaks, 
eats, drinks, and performs all the other Offices of Life, and 
goes about his Calling as formerly. And now I cannot but 
tak Notice 2 — needleſs Pains ſome Writers are in about 
healing up ound by Bandaging, Stitching, Cc. For we 
found it eaſily to fill up of itſelf, 8 very few Da » by onl 
dreſſing it every other Day, or ſo, with a ſoft Tent, m 
leſs and leſs every Dreſſing, and armed in the common way 
with Linimentum Arcei. I believe indeed it would have taken 
a little more Time to heal, if our Patient had been older. 
Phil. Tranſ. Abr. Vol. 8. 

In the preceding Account of a Quinſey, I have purpoſely 
omitted Boerhaave's Sentiments concerning this Diſtemper, 
which I reſerved for this Place, that they may ſerve as a Reca- 

itulation of what has been already ſpecify'd, and that the 
eader may have in one View, the Sum of what has been de- 
livered by a Multitude of Authors; and at the fame time the 


. 3 of this Author, an excellent Judge of Medicinal Sub- 
J . 


A very difficult and exceſſively painful Deglutition, or Reſpi- 
ration, or both together, which happens from any morbid Cauſe 
acting upon the Organs ſubſervient to theſe Functions ſituated 
above the Lungs and Stomach, is called a Quinſey, of which 
two Species have been obſerved ; one without any manifeſt Tu- 
mor, either internal, or external; in the other, ſome ſort of 
2 is always diſcovered in ſome of the Organs before- men- 


The firſt Species uſually happens at the End of Chronica! 
Diſtempers, principally after great and frequently repeated Eva- 


cuations. It is attended with a Paleneſs, Extenuation, and 


* of the Fauces ; whence tis evident, that the Nerves 
Muſcles of the Parts affected are paralytic. It is almoſt 
always a Sign of approaching Death, and very ſeldom admits of 
any Cure; but, whenever it does, it muſt be performed by 
Remedies which are warming and corroborating, and which 
fill the empty Veſſels with good vital Juices, ſuch as nouriſh- 
ing Aliment taken in Quantities proportioned to the digeſtive 
Powers, and Wine. 

This Species alſo ſometimes appears without any manifeſt 
Signs of a preceding Diſtemper, and then is generally fatal. 
DiſſeRions of Bodies after Death, have diſcoyered that this Caſe 
is almoſt always attended with a Suppuration of the Lun 

That Species which appears with a Tumor, takes different 
Denominations, either froni the Nature of the Tumor, or the 
Part which it affects. Hence Quinſeys are diſtinguiſhed into 
CEdematous, Catarrhous, Inflammatory, Purulent, Scirrhous, 
Cancerous, and Convulſive. 

Theſe Tumors affect the Tongue, and its Muſcles ; the 
Palate, Tonfils, the Uvula, and its Muſcles ; the Cavities of 
the Os Frontis, the Maxilla ſuperior, and Os Sphenoides, 
when a Polypus, ariſing in any of theſe, increaſes to ſuch a De- 

as to up the Noſtrils, depreſs the pendulous Veil of 
. ſtreighten the Fauces, and obſtruct the Paſſages of 
nx; either ſome or all the Mu of 
uſcles of the „whether internal, 


Arteria; the ſu 
d CE » Otherwiſe called Sphinfer Gulz ; the muſ- 


eneous Fluid, that 


ior Muſcles of the Pharynx, 


ſituated ſo near the Aſpera Arteria and CE, , that, 
their Tumeſaction, theſe Conduits may be compreſſed, 

which are all the Salival Glands, and others diſperſed about theſe 
Parts, and laſtly, the Thyroide Glands. 

From this Hiſtory of the Diſeaſe, Reaſons may be readily 
aſſigned for ali thoſe various, unforeſeen, and fatal Accidents, 
which ſometimes attend a Quinſey. 

But as this Diſtemper is attended with a Variety of Circum- 
ſtances, whi h are - v7 ory of various Events, it will be 
neceflary to ſpecify Particulars, : 


Of « Viele eib from @ war, oui, and catarrhou 


This is a laborious and painful Exerciſe of Reſpiration and 
utition, from a lymphatic or cxdematoſe Tumor of the 
Parts deſtined for theſe Functions, or thoſe adjacent to them. 
The Seat of ſuch a Tumor, like that of every Coacervation 
of Lymph, is in that Part of the Glands, where the Lympb, 
ſecreted by the Arterics, is ſeparated from the Maſs of Blood, 


and depoſited. 
The Cauſe therefore of ſuch a Tumor is, whatever ts 
a free Diſcharge of the Lymph from theſe Reſervoirs ; and the 


Cauſes of ſuch Obſtructions are manifold and various, as, 
Any Compreſſure of the Veſſels into which the excretory 

Ducts of theſe Glands naturally diſcharge the ſecreted Fluid. 
An Obſtruction formed in the Follicule of the Glands, from 

chalky, pituitous, calculous, fungous, or ' ſuch-like Concre- 


tions, 

The fame Kind of Concretions in the Emiſſaries, or excre- 
tory Ducts, of theſe Glands. 

A Compreſſure of ar of the Parts above-mentioned. 
Cold apply'd to the Extremities of the Excretory Ducts. 

A 1d Circulation of the Humours. 

The Effects of theſe Obſfructions are a watry, white, cold 
Tumor; a Compreſſion of the adjacent Parts; and conſequent- 
ly an Impediment of thoſe Functions, which depend upon the 
natural State of theſe Parts. | 

Hence the Diagnoſtic Signs will be eaſily known; and alſo 
the Prognoſtic, which is, that if the Tumor is ſuffered to ad- 

vance much, the Patient will ſoon be ſuffocated. 

The Cure is to be attempted by reſolving and removing the 
obſtructing Matter, by means of emollient, aperient, and re- 
hxing Remedies, apply'd either in the Form of Fomentations, 
Cataplaſms, riſms, Injections, Collutions, or Vapours; 
or if neceflary, Frictions apply'd to the Part affected, 
Cauſtics convey d through a Cannula to the Part, or by Inci- 
fions, which are preferable to Cauſtics. 

Mean time, ſuch Remedies' as diminiſh the tity of 
Portion of it either at the Mout 


Lymph, by * gn b- , or 
diſtant Parts of the „are by no means to be neglected. 
Such are, _— ; — 


Apophlegmatiſms, which conſiſt of ſuch Ingredients as by ſtimu- 
lating the Parts affected, or thoſe adjacent to them, incline them 
to diſcharge a conſiderable Quantity of the morbific Matter, or of 
Lymph eafily convertible into it. Of this Sort are the Roots 
of Pellitory of Spain, and Horſe-radiſh, Maſtich, Ginger, 
Pepper, and particularly Nitre. In the Pharmacoparia Paupe- 
rum, there is a Powder under the Title of Pulvis Synanchicus, 
which is very well adapted to theſe Purpoſes, and ſhould ſeem 
of Efficacy in an cedematous hes hed for one of the in- 
fammatory Kind, for which the Author recommends it, much 


Take Salt of Prunella, (or Nitre) an Ounce and an half ; 
white Pepper, three Drams ; white Sugar, four Ounces ; 
make into a Powder for the Patient to in his Mouth, 
— ſwallow gently. This cauſes a large Evacuation of 

va. | 


A Veſicatories draw off a confiderable Quantity of Ly 
and direct it from the Fauces to diſtant Parts, 2 it Ea 
capable of doing Miſchief ; theſe are alſo of fi Uſe. in a 
1 this Kind. They are to be apply'd to the Back, 
under the Ears, or to any other Part. | 7 
Such gentle Sudorifics alſo as are not accompany'd with an 

. conſiderable Degree of Heat, as contribute to the Di- 
charge of the ſerous Humours, are of Service, if adminiſtered 
internally, or apply d . np ay Form. As are, for 
the like Reaſons, Diuretics of the ſame Kind. But thoſe Kinds 
of Cathartics, which are called Hydragogues, from their E 

in evacuating watry Humours, are, in this Caſe, of ſingular 


Uſe. Of this Sort are Jallop, Scammony, and their Prepara- 
tons. LO 8 8 1 ak: pl Y 1 x 

Mean time, the Patient muſt avoid tities of 
Fluids, and take Alimients which are warm and drying ; for 


this means ho'wilt bo Carrying! curths Ead » that of 
diminiſhing the Quantity ph in the Habit.” 
Laſtly, the Cireulaion of Blood muſt be confdere ; and i 
| this be found too languid, it muſt be accelerated by means adapt- 

ed to that Purpoſe ; amougſt which are Friction of the exter- 


3 


ANG 


nal Parts; and yolail oily aromatic Salts adminiſtered inter- 
7. r 


| A Scirrhous gal 
It ſometimes happens, that a ſcirrhous Tumor occupies the 
OT ID Ee ps mn Ea 
is is ſaid to ntly cau ing theſe 
weakened by a precedi umor, boſors os hv 
their natural Tone and to the cold Air, or too cold 
= OR nay bo diſtinguiſhed ordinary Signs 
ERS 2 LM" : +5 
Scirrhus (See . And if it be ſoreſeen, that it will 
bo, or if it actually is, any Impediment to Deglutition, or Re- 
2 or both, the ſafeſt way is to extirpate the Scirrhus by 
xciſion, if it can be eaſily come at. Or it may be waſted 
rees with corroding Applications. For this Purpoſe, let a 
get of Lint, fitted to the of a Quill, be impregnated 
with Oil of Tartar per Deliquium, and apply'd immediately to 
The —_ by means of a —— - 
ronger Catheretic may be p Quick-lime z but 
there is more Danger in the Noplicaton, . 


An inflammatory Duinſey, 

When the Muſcles and Glands employed in Reſpiration 
and lutition, or thoſe- adjacent to — are by any means 
infl an inflammatory Quinſey is formed, which is particu- 
larly to be regarded, becauſe of its exceſſive Acutenefs, and 
often inſi le Violence. 

The Cauſes of this, in general, are the ſame as thoſe 
which are productive of Inflammations in other Parts (See In- 
FLAMMATIO). But a great many Cauſes may contribute to 
determine the Inflammation to the Parts above ſpecify'd, par- 
ticularly to the Larynx, Pharynx, Os Hyoides, and their Muſ- 
cles, and to the ſuperior Part of the Aſpera Arteria, which, juſt 
under the Glottis, is furniſhed with a prodigious Number of 
Blood-veſſels, running in Directions ſomewhat peculiar. 

Among theſe Cauſes may be numbered, a natural Diſpoſition, 
which principally prevails in young Conſtitutions, 2 | 
with Blood, and particularly in thoſe who have red Hair. 

Frequent and violent Exerciſe of the Parts above-mentioned, 
either in Declaiming, Singing, or V ociferation ; riding briſkly 

inſt a cold Wind ; 8 into muſical Inſtruments ; t 

eat ſucceeding intenſe Cold, in the Spring; Dryneſi af the. 
Fauces, occaſioned by reſpiring hot Air, in the Summer 3 or 
in an inflammatory Fever, 

When an Inflammation is produced by the Cauſes above- 
mei. tioned, very terrible Symptoms are excited, which are va- 
rious, as the Diſorder happens principally to affect different 


Thus, if the internal Muſcular Membrane of the Aſpera Ar- 
teria is only affected, a Tumor, Heat, Pain, and burning 
acute Fever are excited, without any external Signs of the 
Diſtemper. In this Caſe the Voice is ſmall, ſhrill, and uttered 
with a hiſſing Noiſe. Inſpiration is exceflively painful; Reſpi- 
ration is ſmall and frequent, and ſcarcely performed but in an 
eret Poſture, and then not without much Difficulty ; hence 
the Circulation of the Blood through the Lungs is much ob- 
ſtructed, the Pulſe begins to fink ſurprifingly ſoon, great Anxi- 
eties come on, and the Patient quickly expires. is is one 
of thoſe fatal Caſes, which deſtroy without any external Ap- 

z and the nearer the Scat is to the Glottis and Epi- 
glottis, the more fatal it is, . 

If the Larynx is affected with an acute Inflammation, which 
principally ſeizes the Muſculus Albus of the Glottis, together 
with the fleſhy Muſcles, which, when they act, cloſe it, a 
moſt terrible and ftrangulating Quinſey ariſes, becauſe, upon this 
Occaſion, the Paſſage of the Air from and to the Lungs is 
utterly obſtructed by the of the Glottis. | 

The Signs of this Species of 2 the ſame as 
thoſe of the preceding, except that the Pain is intolerable during 
the Elevation of the Larynx, in order to ſwallow ; and is re- 
markably increaſed by Speaking, or Vociferation ; the Voice is 
extremely acute and ſhrill ; exceſſive Anxieties come on, and 
Death quickly enſues. This is, of all thoſe Quinſeys, without 
any external ns, the mol ous, - | 

If the Muſcles only, which are employ'd in elevating the Os 
Hyoides and Larynx, ſuffer an acute Inflammation, it may be 
diſtinguiſhed theſe evident 7 2 Reſpiration is tolerably 
free and eaſy ; t the firſt Part of the Action of Deglutition is 
attended with exceffive Pain, becauſe on this Occaſion the Muſ- 
cles above-mentioned act. Add to theſe the general Signs of 
an Inflammation, which will appear evidently in theſe Muſcles 

. is afofted the oecitc Sigts of 
hen nx is N i it 
will appear upon inſpecting the Fauces. In this Caſe, Reſpira- 
tion is tolerably eaſy ; but Deglutition extremely painful, or 
utterly impoſſible ; for upon any Attempt to —_—_ the Sub» | 
ſtance intended to be convey'd to the Stomach, is return'd by 
the Noſe, or ſometimes forced into the Aſpera Arteria, there 
exciting a violent Cough. Hence ariſes an 2 


2 crackli 


ANG 


— any Aliment, either ſolid or fluid, the Con e of 
which is, that the Body muſt become extenuated and dry; and 
that the Fluids muſt contract an Acrimony, for want of a-freſh 
Supply of balſamic Chyle. The Fever, however, in this Caſe, 
is not ſo intenſe, as in thoſe preceding ; nor does it ſo ſudden- 
ly terminate in Death. | 

If the Tonſils, Uvula, and pendulous Veil of the Palate, 


9 — 2 with the Muſcles called een are much in- 
d, nearly the ſame Symptoms will ariſe as in the preced 
Caſe. Reſpiration is, however, ſomewhat laborious, and 
little, or not at all 
not without ſome Difficulty ; whatever is attempted to be 
ſwallowed, is forced back again thro' the Mouth, by reaſon of 
the Obſtruction it meets with, and the exceſſive Pain it excites ; 
there is a perpetual Diſcharge of Saliva by hawking, and a con- 
tinual and copious Diſtillation of Phl into the Cavities of 
the Tonſils; an acute Pain is perceiv'd in the internal Ear, and 
the Tuba E r which paſſes from the Fauces to the Ear; 

oiſe is perceived in the Ear, during Deglutition, 
and ſometimes utter Deafneſs enſues. This Caſe is in our Days 
_— from the Venereal Diſeaſe, and is attended with much 

nger. 

If all or moſt of theſe Parts are inflam'd, the Diſeaſe is in 
Proportion more ſevere, as the Inflammation affects the greater 
Number of the Parts above ſpecify'd ; and hence more Sym- 
ptoms may be expected to ariſe, and thoſe of a worſe Kind. 

For the Return of the Blood into or thro” the external Ju- 

now compreſs'd, being intercepted, the Fauces, Lips, 
ongue, and Face, ſwell; the Fo hangs out of the 


Mouth, is intorted and inflamed ; the Eyes are red, promi- | 


nent, and ghaſtly; the Brain is, as it were, ſuffocated by an 
Abundance of retained in it; hence the Sight, Hearing 
and Feeling, are rendered dull; hence alſo a Delirium, a per- 
petual Gaping of the Mouth, a Stertor, an Impoflibility of Iy- 
ing down, becauſe of the Strangulation attending that oſture; 
and a manifeſt Redneſs, Tumor, Pain, and Pulſation, in the 
Breaſt and Neck; whence the Jugular, and Frontal Veins, and 
thoſe under the Tongue, called Ranine, becoming varicoſe, 
are 1 9-6 Qu ans bat 
heſe inflamma inſeys run * the ſame as 

other — are faſezptible of the fame 2 
and, like them, terminate in Reſolution, Suppuration, a Gan- 
grene, or Scirrhus, unlefs they ftrangle the Patient before any 
of theſe can happen. See INFLAMMATIO. a 

Therefore as ſoon as we are ſatisſied by the Signs above 
cify'd, that the internal Muſcular Membrane of the Aſpera 
teria, or the Muſcles about the Glottis and Larynx, are affect- 
ed, we muſt immediately inquire, whether the Diſtemper is 
ſtill in a State of Inflammation, which may be difcovered b 
the Signs mentioned under the Article INFLAMMAT10; and, 
we find it is, Reſolution muſt by all poffible means he inſtantly 
attempted. See InFLAMMATIO, 

Therefore let Blood be immediately taken away by a large 
Orifice, and in great Quantities, let this be repeated, 
ſuch time as a general Weakneſs, Palenefs, Refri ion, and 


ſmall about the Parts 

This is nearly the Direction of ocrates, who, in his 
third Book of Diſeaſes, adviſes, as the firſt Step in the Cure 
of a Quinſey, to tale away Blood, which, he fays, is of moſt 
Service, if drawn from under the Breaſt. He allo orders Blood 
to be taken from the Cubit. . | 


Subſiding of the Veſſels, ſhew that the Force of what ins 
ity of the 


is not capable of augmenting the Tumor and Ri 
— affeſted . 


Next, Rrong Purges muſt be adminiftered, either by the 
Mouth, or by , and theſe muſt be repeated. 1 


The following Purge is adapted to this Intention: 


Take of Diagrydium, eight Grains; make an Emulſion with 
half an Ounce of Water; to which add an Ounce and an 
half of Syrup of Sena, for a Draught. | 


A proper Clyſter may be thus prepared: 


be Sena-leaves, an Ounce; hoil theſe in a ſufficien 
e 
iquor, or Nitre yr all ac 

Boork, de Mat, Medic. e e + A 


This is exactly conformable to the Advice of tes, 
who, in the Place above quoted, fays, 4 Belly muſt be 
ed —_—_—_ 2 8 purging JOHN, -< 3 ler. 
men m extrem ender with reſpet 
to ſolid and fluid Aliments. n : | 
Hippocrates alſo orders the Patient to ab/ain entirely from 
Wine, and to ſup the firained Juice of Ptiſan, in the Treatiſe 


"The other Medicines ſhould be principally ni and ſub- 
acid 3 for Nitre is of all Remedies, perhaps, the moſt Nt ti 


2 „0 
* 


perform'd thro' the Noſe, and by the Fauces 


Mean time, let the Patient receive ſome tepid, moiſt, 
ſolving Vapour at his Mouth; let Ne uſed ee 
nally ; and let Veſicatories be apply d, in order to derive a Por- 
tion of the offending Humours from the Parts affected. 

* following Form may ſerve for an Example of a Va- 


Take Elder, Roſe, and Marigold Vi each 8 
—— 5 pea — gorge = 4 nf ler — 
Vapour is be convey d to the 22 
Funnel. De Mat. Medic. 2 
Hippecrates alſo adviſes Fumigations of auces, wi 
Cilician Hy , Sulphur, and Abbaltus. N 2 
When the Muſcles which are employ'd in elevating the Os 
Hyoides and Larynx, are only affected, the Caſe is not fo dan- 
gerous ; the fame Sort of Remedies, however, are required, 
tho* not ſo powerful, In this Caſe, anodyne, relaxing, and 
emollient Cataplaſms, apply'd externally, are particularly uſeful, 
For this Purpoſe, | | 


Take of the Lens Paluſtris, (Ducks Meat) fix Ounces : 
the Flowers of Water-lillies, five — Flowers — 
8 eight Ounces; of Marſh-mallows, ſix Ounces ; 
of Elder and Melilot, each four Ounces. Boil theſe in 
Water, adding at the End of the Decoction, two Swal- 
lows Nefts, and a ſufficient Quantity of Meal of Lin-ſced ; 
make a Cataplaſm with three Ounces of Oil of White 
Lillies. | 

The ſtrained Liquor may be uſed for a Fomentation. Ds 

* ＋ 2 | 

e Diſorder affects the Pharynx only, or onſils, 
Uvula, and pendulous Veil of the Palate, Wich 3 
Pier een. » or many of theſe Parts together, the 
State of Inflammation ſtill ſubſiſts, all the Remedies above ſpe- 
cify*d are to be called in to our Aſſiſtance, that by their united 
Force they may relieve the Patient. But beſides theſe, the 
Mouth and Fauces muſt be kept continually moiſt, by mild 


attenuating nitrous Liquids, dilu ueous Fluids 

ing Decodlions of pinguious Ingredients ; theſe _—_ fo k 

perpetually in the Mouth, without Motion, or they 9 

1 gently, 2 with 1 But the Benefit 
ifing from t nds u ir continual Uſe ; for other- 

wife the Parts Grow v dry, "I 


Take of the Decocti e Ingredients, ſpecify'd i 
el iro hg wor Ounces ; Elder fr 2 
rup of Marſh-mallows, each two Qunces ; party's 
itre, two Ounces ; mix for a Gargariſm : Or, 


But if the Remedies above-mentioned are not at all made uſe 
of, or are applied too late, or without Effect, provided the 
Diftemper is recent, threatens S tion, and reſides in any 
Part above the Place where the Inciſion is to be made, the Ope- 
ration of poor fat be performed, after ——.. 


cating tie Danger of emper. 

After this Operation, the Cauſes of the Difficulty in ah 
ration, which rendered it nece » muſt be removed by the. 
Methods above ſpecify'd ; and if, during the Cure, the Pa- 
tient js not able to ſwallow ſufficiently A his Nouriſhment, 
nutritive Clyſters muſt be frequently adminiſtered, after empty- 
ing the Inteſtines by one which is cathartic. Fo Jim 

Take of good Broth of Fleſh-meat, ten Ounces ; Nitre, ten 

Grains z Spirit of Salt, ſix Drops ; make a Clyſter © be 
injefied every eight Hours, and retain'd as long as is 


If the Inflammgtion has proceeded ſo far, that the Part 
affecte ins to fuppurate, which may be known by the 
Signs of an Abſceſs, (See ArzCEssvs, and INFLAMMAT10) 


Reſolution being no le, we muſt endeavour to free | 
the Patient from the | ing 


Ule therefore emollient 


be performed. | 
much d, that #6 Hacin 

nternal Membrane of the Aſpem Agteria, and the 
| N ſeldom arrive at Supputa- 


ANG 


As all Inflammations may terminate in a Gangrene, that 
which cauſes any Species of inflammatory Quinſey may do ſo 
likewiſe. This Caſe may be diſtinguiſh'd by the ral Signs 
of a Gangrene (ſee Gad d ENE) apply'd to the Parts affected, 
and whoſe Functions are impair'd ; alſo by Signs which are 
peculiar to this Diſeaſe. 

Thus if a Tumor, and Redneſs, which were before conſpicu- 
ous, ſuddenly diſappear without evident Cauſe; if the Pain 
vaniſhes in like manner; if the Fauces on a ſudden become 
equal, ſmooth, dry, and livid ; we may be certain, that a Gan- 
grene is begun ; and if ſo, it admits of no — 

An Inflammation of the Tonſils, Uvula, and Palate, may 
terminate in a Scirthus, which may be readily diſcover d by the 
general Signs of a Scirrhus, (ſee Six Hos) but is not fo eaſily 
cur'd, eſpecially when it degenerates into a Cancer. 

If the Nerves which convey Senſation and Motion to the 
Organs of Deglutition and Refviration, are by any means pre- 
vented from exerciſing their Functions = thoſe Parts, a ner- 
vous or paralytic Quinſey is form'd : I his is ſaid ſometimes to 
happen from a Luxation of the Tooth-like Proceſs of the ſecond 
Vertebra of the Neck inwards. 

If the Muſcles of the Larynx or Pharynx are convulſed by 
any Cauſe whatever, a ſudden and ſuffocating Quinſey may 
ariſe. This frequently happens in Epileptic, Spaſmodic, Hy- 
pochondriac, and Hyfteric Caſes, where it frequently goes off, 
and returns, without oy 4 Danger. As it is only a Sym- 
ptom of the original Diſorder, and depends upon that, it is to 
be cur'd by Remedies adapted to remove its Cauſe, 

The Muſculus Oeſophagæus, or Sphincter Gulz, when it 
acts, preſſes the Pharynx to the back Part of the Larynx, and 
ſtops the Orifice of the P nx; now this alſo happens in in- 
voluntary Contractions of this Muſcle, ſo that Wind coming 
from the Stomach, and not being able to paſs the Orifice of 
the Pharynx, ſwells the Oeſophagus, and cauſes a Senſation of 
a 1 in I 5 

rom the precedi iſtory of Quinſeys, all t ics 
related —— readily — ſor, —— e ſhall 
only remark farther in this Place, that any artificial Compreſ- 
ſure of the Jugular Veins will cauſe a — of froth 
Saliva from the Mouth, as well as that Compreflure of theſe 
Veins, which happens from a Quinſey. 

ANGIOSPERMOS, A) ., from dy yitew, a Veſ- 
ſel, and r, a Seed, an Epithet for ſuch Plants as have 
their Seed or Fruit incloſed in two Membranes, not eaſily ſepa- 
rable from the Nucleus, by way of Diſtinction from the Gymno- 
ſpermoi, tyvpareomeewor, derived from yutjr%s, naked, &c, which 
have their Seed for the moſt part ſurrounded with three Integu- 
ments. Caftellus from Volcamer's Flor. Noremberg, and the 
Acta Eruatt. 585 f 

ANGLICUS SUDOR. See Supox AnGLICUs. 

ANGOLAM, H. M. P. 4. T. 17. p. 39. Arbor Indica 
e Fruftu umbilicato rotundo, x Magnitudine, 
icocco. | 

It is a very tall and beautiful Tree, running up to an hun- 
dred Feet in Height, and about twelve Feet in Thickneſs, and 
grows in the rocky, ſandy, and mountainous Parts of Man- 

atti, and other Provinces of Malabar ; it is an Evergreen, 
— a Fruit like a Cherry, and lives a long time. 

This Tree is accounted by the Malabarians an Emblem of 
Royal Majeſty, becauſe its Powers ſick along upon its Aliff 
Thorns in the Form of an Imperial Diadem. 

The expreſſed Juice of the Root kills Worms, and pu 
bilious and phlegmatic Humours, and evacuates the Water of 
tr Perſons. The Root pulverized is accounted good 
agal the Bites of Serpents, and other venomous Creatures. 

is Hift. Plant. 

ANGOR, Ayovia, dSnyorie, is a Contraction and Con- 
centration of the natural Heat, the Conſequence of which is a 
— the Heart, 2 and Sadneſs; and if it happens 
in * ing of acute Fevers, it is a very bad Prognoſtic. 
Galen. in Hippocr. Epid. L. 1. See — 

ANGOS, A) , the ſame as «470, ſignifying a Veſſel 
in — "aps ” e 2 CE Uſed once by Hip- 

crates, Lib. 6. Epid. as Galen expounds him, in a ſpecial 
Senſe for the 20%, 7 
. ANC A, Offic. Ang/ava, Ephem. Germ. Anno 13. 
ſrve Decur. 11. Anno 13. c—_ Draco arbor Indica * 
ing Populi folio, * * vel Angſava Favanica, Commel. 

ort. Amſt. 1. 21 ab. 109. Raii Dendr. 113. 

It grows in the Ea 
Liquor which diſtils from the wounded Tree, and condenſes into 
ared Tear, wrapt in thin, reedy Coverings, as ſold in the Shops. 

The Gum of this Tree, as the very learned and ingenious 


Hence I cannot but obſerve, that either our Botanical Authors 


are at a great Loſs, and in much Confuſion and Perplexity, 
about what Kind of Tree this ſhould be, or elſe there are ſeve- 
6 of es which produce this Gum. 
t is efteem'd an Aſtringent, and an excellent Remedy in 
A gn. Raii Hift. Plant. 4 
OL, 1. 


Indies; the Part uſed in icine is the 


ANGUILLA, the Eel, thus diſtinguiſh's : | 
Anguilla, Offic. Schrod. 325. Mer. Pin. 188. Aldrov. de 
Piſc. 544. Geſn. de Aquat. 40. Charlt. de Piſc. 34. Salv. de. 


Aquat. 75. Rondel. de Piſc. 2. 198. Schonef. Ichth, 14+ 
Bellon. de Aquat. 295. Raii Ichth. 109. Ejuſd. Synop. Piſc. 


37. Jonſ. de Piſc. 81. THE EEL. 

There are two Sorts of them, the large and the ſmall; of 
both which you are to chuſe thoſe that are tender, fat, well 
fed, and that have been taken in a fine clear River. 

They are very nouriſhing, and well taſted ; they are ſome- 
times ſalted for the better keeping of them, and then they are 


more wholſome, than at any other time. 


They produce a viſcous and thick Juice, are hard of Di 
ſtion, cauſe Wind, are injurious to thoſe who are afifted with 
the Gout, or Stone, and have a bad Stomach : It is alſo 
tended, 'that hinder the Catamenia. Hippocrates, L. de 
intern. Aff. would have them uſed by thoſe that are lean and 
waſted, and ſubje& to the Spleen. Laſtly, there are ſome who 
will not eat the Head of an Eel, becauſe they fancy it is preju- 
dicial to their Health. 

The Eel contains much Oil, volatile Salt, and viſcous and 
groſs Phlegm. 

Tt agrees at all times with young People of a bilious and hot 
Conſtitution, who abound with thin Humours, pro- 
— they have a good Stomach, and that they uſe it mode- 
rately. | 


REMARKS. 


The Eel is a freſh-water Fiſh well known ; ſometimes it is found 
in the Sea, not that 'tis produced there, but becauſe it 
often out of Rivers into the Sea, and ſo back again into N. 
vers ; it delights in pure and running Waters; and they 
aſſure us ſhe grows lean, poor, and dies at laſt, when con- 
fined to muddy Water. She requires alſo a great deal of 
Water, for otherwiſe ſhe dies; as alſo it happens to man 
other Fiſhes. It is ſaid ſhe cannot bear any conſiderable Di 
ference of living ; for in Caſe ſhe ſhould in Summer-time be 
conveyed into a much colder Water than that wherein ſhe 
was before, ſhe is ſoon deſtroyed. In the mean time, they 
ſay, ſhe can live out of the Water five or fix Days, provided 
the North Wind blows at that time ; ſhe feeds upon Roots, 
Herbs, Fiſh, Inſects, and any thing ſhe can find in the Bot- 
tom of Rivers. Atheneus ſays, he ſeen Eels in a certain 
Country, which were ſo far tamed, that if they offered 
them any thing to cat, they would come and take it out of 
the Perſons Hands. This Fiſh lives commonly ſeven or eight 
Years. Ariftotle aſſures us, that in diſſecting Ras, he found 
no Difference of Sex in them; that they had neither Seed, 
Eggs, Matrix, nor Seminal Pipes; and that they did not in- 
gender, inſomuch that tis pretended, they were gene- 
rated out of the Corruption that is in Mud. Pliny frames 
another Symptom for the Explication of it : He ſays, that 
when the Eels rub themſelves againſt Rocks, the Off-ſcour- 
ing of their Bodies comes afterwards to take Life, and fo 
pou Being to an Infinity of ſmall Eels ; but neither of the 

xplications ſeem to be eaſily apprehended. I am confident, 
if thoſe two famous Authors were now alive, and acquainted 
with the new Anatomy, they would be more cautious of 
advancing Notions, that have ſo little Reſemblance of Truth 
in them. It is now diſcover'd, that they are viviparous, 


The Eel is good Aliment, and much uſed ; ſhe is tender, ſoft, 


d nouriſhing, becauſe ſhe contains many oily and balſamic 

arts : She has alſo a great many that are dull, viſcous, and 
groſs, which makes the Eel hard of Digeſtion, and apt to 
produce the many ill Effects we have before-mentioned. In 
the mean time the Eel that has been ſalted to keep, doth 
not produce ſo many bad Effects; becauſe one Part of its 
viſcous and groſs is ſpent, and the other attenuated 
and ſcattered by the Salt. 

They eat Eels either roaſted or boiled : Thoſe that are roaſted, 
ſeem to me to be more wholſome than the other ; and the 
Reaſon is, becauſe my are thereby the more diveſted of their 
viſcous Phlegm, than by the other way. They ſhould alſo be 
well ſeaſon d, and you ſhould drink Nn upon them, 
in order to help the digeſting of their in the Stomach. 

The Fat of an Eel is looked upon to be good to take away the 
Signs of the Small-pox in the Face, to cure the Piles, and to 
make the Hair grow: It is alſo put into the Ears to help 


_ 

They make a kind of Mucilage of Eel's Skin, by ſteeping and 

boiling it in Water, which is applied to Swellings, in Seder 
to the ſoftening and diſſolving of them: It is good for Her- 
nia's. I. on I N 

The Oil of the Eel is enſive to Stomachs, that 
cannot bear it without being ſick. E. 

As the Eel is a Fiſh of Prey, the Salts for that Reaſon muſt be 
more plentiful and exalted. x 
— v1 ge. Seel. Serpens Anguir, Schw. 
. . LL 05. was 

* I 27s Anguis, Geſn.  - Serp. 43- Anguis ce 


of r * 


Mer. Pin. 204. Natrir torquata, Aldrov. Hiſt. Serp. 287. 
jos de Serp. 89. Raii 9s. A. 334. Charlt. Exer. 0 


Snakes are not ſo venomous or terrible in 7taly, and the 
colder Countries, as in warmer Climates. For a Remedy 

inſt their Bites, it will be ſufficient to make uſe of Be- 
tony, Cantabrica, [Lavender-leav'd Bindweed, according to 
Dale] or Centaury, or Agrimony, or Germander, or Bur- 
dock, or Water-parſnips. One or two of theſe Simples bruiſed, 
the Juice drank in Wine, and the Herb apply'd to the Place, 
are enough to work a Cure. 

We ought to know, that the Bites of all are moſt 
venomous, when they are hungry, and do moſt Harm when 
the Patient is faſting, Therefore theſe Creatures are moſt per- 
nicious in the Time of their Incubation ; and the beſt way, 
when you are under any Apprehenſions of Danger from them, 
is not to ſtir out of your Houſe upon an empty Stomach. 
— Lib. 5. Cap. 27. 

ur Snakes are perfectly innocent, as is generally believ'd, 
and their Bite is not attended with any Danger; tho they have 
ſometimes been blam'd for the Miſchief which Vipers have done, 
by Miſtake. 

Ancvis AscuLAPi, 7ohnflon, 

Is the only Species of -] now known, which can be 
made ſo tame, as to do no Harm. It is found in many Parts 
of Italy, Germany, Poland, Spain, Aſia, Africa, and America; 
it is of a gentle Nature, and People confide ſo much in its Gen- 
tleneſs, that they ſometimes leave it in their Beds, where it is 
found, without Fear of being bit; it is full of volatile Salt and 
Oil; they prepare it in the ſame manner as the Vipers, 

It is good againſt the Plague, refiſts Poiſon, and carries off 
Humours by Tranſpiration. Lemery de Drogues. 

ANGUIUM SENECTA. The caſt Skin, or Slough, of 
a Serpent, boiled in Wine, and the Decoction inſtilled into the 
Ears, eaſes their Pains; and, uſed as a Collution, helps the 
Tooth-ach. It is alſo an Ingredient in Medicines for the Eyes, 
eſpecially the Slough of the Viper. Dioſcorides, Lib. 2. 
Cap. 19. 
be Slough of a Snake, burnt and pulverized, then mixed 
with Oil, and reduced to the Conſiſtence of Honey, is an ad- 
mirable Remedy for the greateſt Pain of the Teeth, if apply'd 
to them, and thruſt into their Cavities ; or rub the unſound 
and aching Teeth with the Slough itſelf not burnt, and they 
will fall out. Aetivs, Tetr. 2. Serm, 4. Cap. 33 
8 ANGULI OCULI, X, the Corners of the Eyes. See 

ANTHUS, 
. ANGURIA, a Plant of the cucurbitaceous Kind. See 
CiTRULLUs and CucuMis, 

ANGUSTIA, in the common Senſe, imports an Anxiety 
or Reſtlefneſs in Di rs; but AnGusTIA, or AnGu- 
STATIO, alſo ſignifies a Narrowneſs of the Veſſels, or Paſ- 


*SNHALDINUM, an Epithet of a Corroſive deſcribed by 
Hartman, Praxis Chym. Tom. 1. 7 
ANHALTINA REME DIA, Medicines which facilitate 
Reſpiration, ſuch as vulnerary Plants, ſome Preparat ions of 
Sulphur, Cc. 

ANHALTINUS, an Epithet of a very rich and comfortin 
medicinal Water and Spirit, deſcrib'd in ſome old foreign Diſ- 

ſatories. 

ANHELATIO, ANHELTTUs, Ard, a Shortneſs of 
Breath, or a difficult, and ſmall, but quick Reſpiration, which 
happens to ſound Perſons, but eſpecially to Valetudinarians, 
after vehement Exerciſe, getting up an Aſcent, running or 
dancing. Fat Perſons, with prominent Bellies, are much ſub- 
ject to this Diſorder, which alſo happens after Repletions, eſpe- 
cially with the cruder or flatulent Sorts of Aliment, whether the 
Patient be ſitting or lying; and worſe, if he be running, or get- 
ting up an Aſcent ; and worſt of all, if it be in the Summer 
Seaſon, In Fevers, Dropſy, Tumors of the Viſcera, Pleuriſy, 
Cardialgy [Heartburn], and Aſthma, there is always an An- 
helatio, or Shortneſs of Breath. See ASTHMA and On- 
Rn n ; * 

NHELITUS, Wi | ymiſts, . ſignifies Smoke, 
ſometimes Horſe-dung. Rulandus. | | 


| ine, Fad Aquatic Bird of Prey, of Brof 
1 ma, en, is an Aquatic Bi Bra 

igger than a Swan; its Head is no chan a Cock s, and 
its is black, and crooked near the Point; it has fine Eyes 


rounded with ſmall and very ſhort Feathers, black and white ; 


* 


- 
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its Neck is above ſeven Inches in Length, and i 
and 


ANI 


s ts Body near a 
Foot and an half; the Wings are large, and of different Co- 
lours ; its Tail is ten Inches long, and as large as that of a 
Gooſe ; each Foot hath four Toes, armed with Claws ; it has 
a ſtrong Voice, crying vihu, vihu ; they never find it alone; 
the Female is always accompanied with the Male ; and when 
one of the two dies, the other preſently follows. It is the Fe- 
male that I am here deſcribing, the ale is as big again. - She 
makes her Neſt with Dirt, in | Aran of an Oven, E. the Trunks 
of Trees, upon the Ground. 2 
The Horn of this Bird is eſteemed a good Remedy to reſiſt 
Poiſon, for Suffocation of the Matrix, and to provoke Labour; 
they infuſe it for a Night, and next Day order the Infuſion to 
be taken. Lemery de Drogues. 
ANHUIBA. See SAs8AFRAS. | 
ANIADA, the Term by which the Alchymiſts what 
they call the Fruits and Powers of Paradiſe and Heaven ; alſo 
the Chriſtian Sacraments. In ics it means the aſtral and 
celeſtial Powers; which, by Influence, Imagination, Eſtima- 
tion, and Phantaſy, promote in us long Life. Rulandus. 
ANIADAY, in the Jargon of the Alchymiſts, the eternal 
Spring, and the new World and Paradiſe to come. Fohn/on. 
ANIADON, ANIADUM, ANIADUS, Terms in Para- 
celſus, ſignifying either the Efficacy and eſſential Forces of 
things, or the celeſtial Body planted in Chriſtians by the Holy 
Spirit by means of the Sacraments, or the ſpiritual Man rege- 
nerated, Caſtellus. 
Theſe ſeem the ſame as Aniada and Aniaday. 
ANICETON, 'Avix#Jor, Invincible, an Epithet of a Plaiſter 
aſcribed to Crito, and fo called, becauſe it was an infallible Re- 
medy for the Achores. It is thus deſcribed by Galen, de Comp. 
Pharm. Sec. Lec. L. 1. C. 8. 


Take of Litharge, three hundred and twelve Drams ; 
[a ſort of — an hundred and four Drams (ſome 
t” but fifty- two); of Ceruſs, an hundred and four 
Deans 3 Frankincenſe, twenty-ſix Drams ; plumous 
Alum, fixteen Drams forty Grains; Turpentine, twenty- 
ſix Drams ; white Pepper, three Drams ſeven Grains; 
Oil, one Pint: Pound the dry, Ingredients, but boil the 
Oil, — and Ceruſs, in a new earthen Pot; and 
when they have received an Alteration, put in Wax and 
Roſin, and ſtir them about till it will no longer foul the 
Hands ; then take it off the Fire, and when it is ſome- 
what cooled, add the dry Ingredients, and beat them well 
together in a Mortar. it on Linen, and ſhift the - 
Plaiſter every third Day. 


Another Emplaſtrum Anicetum deſcrib'd by Aetius. | 
It is very much in Uſe ; for it draws, breaks, deanſes, con- 
glutinates, extracts Pus thro” the Bolſter, and is uſed as a Colly- 
rium. It diſcuſſes Hardneſſes, and helps contracted Nerves, if 
applied without Embrocation, that they might not be refrige- 
rated. Being diſſolved, it ſerves inſtead of an Ointment for Laſ- 
ſitudes, removing ſuch as ariſe in the Beginning of a Diſeaſe, or 
from an obſcure Cauſe. Apply'd on large Bolſters, it mollifies 
the extreme Parts. It is an Agglutinant of bleeding Wounds, 
after a Suture, or Impoſition of Hooks; a folded Piece of 
Linen, moiſten'd only with Vinegar, being laid upon the Com- 
ſs, which muſt be cold in Summer, warm in the 
inter. It is for Soreneſs or Putridneſs of the Soles of 
the Feet, or ies of the Fingers, and for Wounds and 
Fractures; and you may ſafely rely on it for an Incarnative and 
Cicatrizer, without any other Medicine. It cures the Bites of 
Men, Dogs, and wild Beafts: But one extraordinary Effect it has, 
which is, to prevent any ſecret Abſceſs from forming in the Co- 
lon or Peritonæum, if be yet no Suppuration; or, if there 


be one to attenuate it, and divert its Rupture upon the Inteſtines; 
but a Bolſter muſt be laid upon the Place, and upon that a Lock of 
Wool, moiſten'd with Vinegar or warm Oil ; which Moiſten- 
ing muſt be renew d twice in a Day, but the Plaiſter muſt not 
be removed till after three or four Days; and then, after fo- 
ment 


ing the Place, laid on again. It takes its Name from its 
— ond — —— and i» thus properes.: 


Take of Squama Kris, Speight 
Staveſacre, Cuidian Grains 


4 of a De- 
a Pint: Let five Pounds of fat 
of Water to one Third. 


* 
8 * * 
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When Occaſion requires, mix one Part of this Medicine, 
diluted with Vi to a ſtrigmentitious Conſiſtence, with ſix 
Parts of Wax and Colophony melted. in a moderate Quantity of 
Oil. If you would have it harder, take four Parts to one of 


Wax and Colopheny ; if you like it ſofter, take eight to one 
of the ſame. It is faid to be good for malignant Letters, if 
uſed with little Mixture. Aetizs, Tetr. 4. Serm. 3. FP. 16. 
ANID ROS, ie, ſweatlels.. From 4 Neg. id ps 


to ſweat. "AndeS- ropilds Auel, in Hippec. de Rat. Vie. 
in Morb, Acut. 26D a Fever | Omar to a great 
without critical Sweats; becauſe Nature has been dif by 
purging Medicines. | 

ANTDROSIS, avid poem, a Nullity or Privation of Sweat. 
Hippecr. L. 7. Epidem. | | 

| UNIDROTI, eridge]i, an Adverb expounded by Galen in 


feveral Places of his Comment. upon Hippocr. and by Heſychins, 
to ſignify without Sweat, t 

ANIL. Hail, Garz. Acoſt. Nil, frve Anil, Cam. Agnil, 
Fragoſo. Coachira Indor. Annil frue Indigo, Gali ive Nil, herba 
roriſmarini facie, Linſc. 4. Part. Ind. Orient. Herba Anil, 
fue Enger, 4. Part. Ind. Orient. | 

It is a Plant of Brafil, about the Height of two Feet, re- 
ſembling Roſemary ; the Leaves are round, thick, the Flowers 
reſembling thoſe. of Peas, and reddiſh ; they are ſucceeded by 
long and crooked Pods, containing Sceds like. thoſe of a Radiſh, 
of an Olive-colour. - All the Plant hath a bitter and pungent 
Taſte : They extract from it Indigo. It is vulnerary, deterges 
and-cleanſes old Ulcers, being applied in Powder on the Part ; 
It is uſed alſo as a Frontal for the Head-ach. Lemery de 


Dreognes. 
Ai alia Species, Marcgrav. Caachira ſecunda, Piſon. An 
Gale affinis, C. B. . 
It grows to the Height of two or more Feet; the Stalk is 
4, full of Joints, of a viſcous, ſuicy, ſpongy, or Reed- 
like Subſtance. At the Joints of the Stalk and the Branches 
ſtand two Leaves, directly oppoſite, without Pedicles, of the 
th of three or four Fingers Breadth, and narrow like the 
Leaves of yellow Willow- herb, green, and ſet with ſhort white 
Hairs on both Superficies, feeling a little rough. At the ſame 
Joints where the Leaves are, on each Side, grow two Pedicles, 
near one another, ſtanding upright, two ot three Fingers Breadth 
long, and bearing at Top a round white Flower, of the Big- 
nels of a Daiſy, with ſmall white Leaves, ſet round about with 
minute white Stamina. The Root is half a Foot or a lit- 
tle more, ſomewhat bent, with few prays, of a. viſcous and 
Subſtance, and cover'd with a Bark of a dark Colour, 
which be ſtripp'd off. The whole Plant, with its Root, is 
full of Juice; if any. one breaks the Stalk or Root, there 
immediately iſſues a Juice of an azure Colour. 

They make Anil of it, only by bruiſing the Herb, and pour- 
ing Water on it. They then — it to ſublide ; and after 
drawing off the Water, 2 Sediment in the Sun. 

This Plant is of a quite different Kind from the other Anil, 
of which they make Indigo. Raii Hift. Plant. 

The Plant Anil, the Method of extracting its ſcecu- 
lent Parts, and the ſeveral Uſes to which they are applied, have 


been ſo often, and ſo fully, inſiſted on by Phyſicians and Travel- 
lers, that we have no to enter upon theſe Points at 
preſent. 


Since the Medicinal Uſes of Anil in the Indies are unknown 
to us, becauſe of the Scarcity of this Plant; and ſince the ſe- 
veral Authors who have handed down their Accounts of it to 
us, differ from-one another, not only with regard to its Deſcri- 
ption, but its Medicinal Virtues, we ſhall only mention ſuch 
of its Properties as are moſt univerſally agreed upon by Botaniſts 
and Phyſicians. Tis then generally concluded, that a De- 


coction of its Root is good againſt a Nephritic Colic ; that its 
Leaves, bruiſed and macerated in Water, are ſu y ap- 
ied to the Belly in Suppreſſions of Urine ; and that, appli 
by way of Cataplaſm, they aſh 
» Afem. de Þ Acad. A. 1718. 
ANIMAL. Every 


and mitigate Pains of the 


iſtinguiſh them from other, 
ral Keen 
is not found todiffer from that of Ve- 


getables in any reſpect; but the Salts of Animals differ remark- 
„ les, in being volatile; that is, in 
by the Farce of Fire in Diſtillation; whereas thoſe of 


have und Putrefaction, are 
fixed, ſo as not to be ns deed by the mokt in- 
tenſe Fire. See AnALyYs1s. 


The Oils of Animals alſo are different from thoſe of Vegeta- 
bles in many Particulars; which are ſpecified in the following 
with reſpect to Animal Oils. 

In all Bodies by che Earth there is a fat, oily, and 
inflammable Subſtance contain'd ; but this Subſtance is not con- 
fined to theſe Bodies alone, for tis ſound in Plenty in all 
Animals, of every Species; neither is it to find an Ani- 


= 
4 


Ti 


ell, and 1 the Noftrils in an un- 
again, all Fats and Oils, drawn from Animals, differ 
in another reſpect from thoſe of Vegetables ; ſince the 
have a ſubtile Acid intimately mix'd with them ; wher 
contain, inſtead of that, a certain alcaline Principle. 
cid manifeſts and diſcovers itſelf in Oils exprefs*d from 
and Fruits ; ſince theſe Oils, by — 9 — 

greeni ur from 


; 
b 


; 
f 
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able time in Veſſels, extract a 
them, which can only be done by an Acid z whereas the Fats 
of Animals, if for any time in C or Silver Veſſels, 
aſſume a beautiful blue Colour, which can only be pro- 
duced by an alcaline Principle. | 
Beſides, that the æthereal Oils of Vegetables contain a cer - 
tain acid Salt, is plain from the following iment : Let Salt 
of Tartar be levigated very finely on a Adarble; let ſome 
diſtill'd Oil, that of Juniper, for I e, Turpentine, or even 


Lavender, be 2 into it 3 continue the Trituration for 
ſome Hours, till ſuch time as the ſmalleſt oleous Particles are 


Maſs is to be expoſed to the free Air, upon the Marble, for u 
conſiderable time, till the Salt, becoming dry, is again render'd 
capable of being levigated ; after which, let it be a ſecond time 
imp with Oil. Let this Method be follow'd, till, at 

» two Pounds of the Oil are abſorb'd by one Pound of the 
Salt of Tartar. This Maſs; when become dry, is to be diſ- 
ſolved in common Water; and, after Filtration, let the Water 
be drawn off; and then there remains a Salt of a neutral Na- 
ture, ſuch as the Arcanum Tarteri, or vitriolated Tartar. 

Now there is no Doubt to be made, but this Acid, by means 
of which the Alcali was converted into a Subſtance of a neu- 
tra] Nature, was originally contained in the Oil pour'd into it, 
fince the Air alone could not poſſibly produce ſuch an Effect; 
however, I don't deny but the univerſal Acid, contained in 
the Air, concurs, and has its proper Influence in this Affair. 

That an Acid enters the Compoſition even of the fineſt Oils, 
is plain from an Experiment, in which is ſhewn, that the 
moſt highly reftified Spirit of Wine may, by the Addition of 
the moſt acid Oil of Vitriol, be converted into the moſt ſubtile 
and penetrating Oil. | 

But in the diſtilled Oils of Animals the Caſe is quite different ; 

which may 


for they are richly impregnated with a volatile 
be drawn from 1 Plenty; and, which is more, the 
diftill'd Oils of Animals, that of Hartſhorn, for Inſtance, or 
Ivory, if long digeſted with a lixivial Salt, are themſelves con- 
verted into volatile Salts. | 

The volatile alcaline Salt, therefore, contained in the Oils of 
Animals, is the Reaſon why they are far more ſubtile and pene- 
trating than the difſtill'd Oils of V „ and have a more 
immediate Tendency to gut the Maſs of Blood into a Commo- 


tion * tis well known, that the moſt highly rectified Spirit 


of Wine 
Animal Su or 


of 


but 
three or four Drops of theſe Oils are ſufficient for tinging at 
2 3 of Wine with a brownith ©os 


inly diſcover the ſubtile Nature, and the Small- 
arts, of theſe Oils, which entirely preſerve their 
iginal Texture and ities 3. for-two ſmall Drepoof tha Ol 
of Hartſhorn, intimately mix'd with half an Ounce of highly 
retified Spirit of Wine, are ſufficient to produce a copious and 
lentiful Sweat, if divided into four Doſes, and exhibited to 


Oils 
ent and re 


— 


28 . 
Take any Oil diftilled from Animal Subſtance, that of ha- 
ns OE er Cline, thee of Worms, "ey CR 


AN I 
horn; and, wichout the Addition of any thing, let it be 
drawn off from a Glaſs Retort, and reRikied to ſuch a De- 
ree, that no black and burnt Fœces may remain in the 
om, which can ſcarce be obtain'd by twelye repeated 
Diſtillations. 


This Oil, which was formerly thick, and of a diſagreeable 
and ſcetid Smell, gradually aſſumes a more grateful one, and 
becomes more pungent to the Taſte, g 

Twenty or more Drops of ſuch an Oil, taken on an empty 
Stomach, before the Acceſs of an Intermitting Fever, bring on 
a calm and gentle Sleep, and wonderfully carry off feveriſh 
Diſorders. is is alſo an efficacious Medicine for the Cure of 
Epilepſies of long Standing, and allaying convulſive Motions, 
eſpecially when taken before the ordinary Time of the Acceſs, 
and when ſuch Medicines are previouſly uſed, are as proper for 
evacuating the too great Quantity of Humours. 

It produces its Effects by its gentle, ſafe, anodyne, and ſom- 
niferous Qualities ; for it induces a calm and pleaſant Sleep, 
which often laſts for twenty Hours, and which is fo far from being 
followed by Drowſineſ:, Torpor, and Weakneſs, that it rather 
exhilarates and enlivens the Body. Beſides, it promotes a =__ 
tle Sweat, without increaſing the Heat of the Blood. e 
Effects produced by this Medicine are owing to the prodigious 
Smallneſs of its ſulphureous Parts, occaſioned by its frequent and 
reiterated Rectiſications; and ſince its ſulphureous Particles, in 
conſequence of their Subtilty, penetrate all the ſmalleſt Mean- 
ders of the Parts, and diffuſe themſelves thro' the whole Maſs 
ot Humours, the Tenſity and Elaſticity of the Dura Mater, and 
of the whole nervous and membranous Syſtem, the depraved 
and preternatural ſpaſmodic Motion of which is the very Eſ- 
ſence and Cauſe of Intermitting Fevers, and Epileptic Motions, 
are by this Medicine ſo much * and diminiſhed, as after- 
wards to become unſuſceptible of ſuch ſpaſmodic Motions. 

By this chymical and practical Obſervation, we are taught, 
that uncommon Medicinal Virtues are treaſured up in the mi- 
nuteſt Particles of ſulphureous and oily Subſtances ; which Cir- 
cumſtance is __ to their reaching the inmoſt Receſſes of the 
ſolid Parts, eſpecially thoſe of the Nerves and Membrancs ; upon 
the due Lone and Motion of which, almoſt all the Functions 
and Motions of our Bodies depend. 

This Experiment, and practical Obſervation alſo, proves, 
that the hotteſt Medicine, and ſuch as, when adminiſter'd in a 
very ſmall Doſe, is ſufficient to throw the whole Maſs of Blood 
into a vaſtly quick Motion, may be render'd ſo mild and ſafe, 
that, when exhibited ina larger Doſe, it ſhall be ſo very far from 
increaling the Motion of the Blood, that it will rather quell it, 
and induce a moderate Calm ; and we plainly find, that this 
Circumſtance is owing only to the Change produced in the Tex- 
ture of the Medicine ; that is, by rendering the tenacious viſcid 
Oil as ſubtile as 1 

In fine, this Experiment explains and accounts for the ano- 
= and ſomniferous Qualities of Camphire, which is no more 

a moſt ſubtile coagulated Oil, when uſed prudently, and 
as Exigencies require. Hoffman. Obſervat. Phyſico-Chym. L. 1. 


C. 15, 

The rectiſied Oil, above deſcrib'd, is certainly poſſeſs'd of 
many and conſiderable Virtues, Its r is, that it is a 
moſt excellent Remedy againſt the Plague, or any peſtilential 
Diſorder : It cures the Pleuriſy, it ſtrongly fortifies Nature, it 
chears the Heart, and revives the Spirits; it cauſes a free Cir- 
culation of the Blood, and thoroughly purifies the whole Maſs, 
and clears the Skin from Eryſipelas, Scurfs, and Scabs. It 
Cures the Itch, ſcald Heads, Letters, Ring-worms, &c. It is 


moſt powerful in the Cure of the Leproſy and Elephantiaſis; it 


. the Obſtructions of the Liver and Spleen; it cures all the 
iſorders of the Head and Brain, as Lethargies, Apoplexies, 
Megrims, Vertigoes, Convulſions, Palſies, &c. It ſtrengthens 
the Stomach, and helps 434 it ſurpriſingly prevails in 
Faintings, Swoonings, and Palpitation of the Heart. A ſafer, 
ſpeedier, better, or more Medicine, is not to be found 
in the whole Art of Phyſic: Its Doſe is from twenty to thirty 
1 upon a Lump of Sugar, drinking after it a Glaſs of 


ine. 

ANIMAL BEZOARTICUM Orientale. The Bezoar 
Goat. See BxzoaAR. 

ANIMAL BEZOARTICUM Occidentale. The leſſer 
American Deer. BxzoaAR. - 

1 MOSCHIFERUM, The Muſk Animal. See 
oschus. 

ANIMAL ZIBETHICUM. The Civet Cat. See Zi- 
BETHUM, 

ANIMALCULA. Thoſe who have made the moſt minute 
Reſearches, and the moſt accurate Inquiries, into the Natures 
of the ſeveral Objects ſubjected to their Senſes, have found, 
that the Subſtances upon which they employ'd their Curioſity, 
were often quite different from what, at firſt View, they a d 
to be. Thus, for Inſtance, the whole Earth has been found 

iſh'd with an inexhauſtible Store of what we ſhould leaft 
all ſuſpect, that is, an infinite Number of Animalcules float- 


ANI 


ing in the Air we breathe ſporting in the Fluids we drink, or 
ring to the ſeveral Objects we ſee and handle. The Con- 


jectures and Hypotheſes relating to the Production, Generation, 
Structures, and Uſes of theſe Animalcules, have been as various, 
and 


as far remote from Truth, as any that ever were 
either contrived by the Caprice, or embraced b the Credulity, 
of Mankind : But Conjecture, Obſcurity, Darkneßs, are 
now, in a great meaſure, baniſhed from this Branch of Learn- 
ing; ſince, by the Aſſiſtance of Microſcopes, we not only know, 
that theſe Animacules exiſt, but are alſo enabled to diſcover 
their particular Shapes, and various Degrees of Motion. 

Water, the ſimpleſt and leaſt compounded of any Fluid we 
are yet acquainted with, not only contains a la » Nuwbis of 

e Animalcules, but alſo proves a proper Medium for their 
Multiplication. | 

This is confirmed by a Story told of a Gentleman, in the 
Hiftory of the Royal Academy of Sciences for 170%. who ima- 
gined, that, in ſome of the Experiments he had made, the Ani- 
malcules, diſcovered by a Microſcope in Water, did not multi- 
ply in-it, but that they proceeded from certain ſmall and inviſi- 
ble Flies, which laid their Eggs in the Air; and that ſince theſe 
Animalcules were a Species of ſmall Worms, they might natu- 
rally be ſuppoſed, as well as ſome other Worms, to proceed 
from ſome wing'd Species of Inſet. But he was convinced of 
his Miſtake by the following Experiment : He boiled Water and 
Dung, 3 together, and filled two equal Phials with it: 
When the Liquor, contain'd in theſe Phials, was become tepid, 
he put into one of them two ſmall Drops of Water, taken from 
a Veſſel, the Water of which was ſtored with Animalcules; 
and eight Days after he found that ſame Phial ſtock'd with an 
infinite Number of Animalcules, of the ſame Species with thoſe 
contain'd in the Liquor, from which the two Drops of Water 
had been taken, As for the other Phial, nothing of the like 
Nature was diſcovered in it, tho' the Dung, as one would have 
thought, might have, in all Appearance, produced ſome Ani- 
malcules. Both Phials had been very carefully ſtopp'd. This Ex- 
periment, then, eſtabliſhes the Multiplication of theſe Animal- 
cules in the Water; but it will be more effectually confirm'd, 
if what this Philoſopher aſſerts be true, that he ſaw them copu- 
late. True it is, he ſaw them unite by Pairs, one may readily 
ſay, but it was perhaps to beat one another; but why ſhould 
they never beat one another, except in Pairs ? 

f then Water, the moſt ſimple of all other Fluids, thus 
abounds in Animalcules, and proves, if I may fo ſpeak, a pro- 
per Medium for their Production and Multiplication, how much 
more muſt we ſuppoſe this to be the Caſe with other Fluids of a 
richer Texture, and a more compound Nature? What, for 
Inftance, muſt we think of the vaſt Store, and ſurpriſing Va- 
riety, of Animalcules contained in that heterogeneous Fluid the 
Air ? What Numbers of them muſt be contained in fermented 
Liquors, generous Wines, and Acids of every Kind? How 
muſt they abound in the Teſticles, the Seed, and other Juices 
of Animals? What muſt their Number be in Fowls and Fiſhes, 
and even in Reptiles, and in Inſects of the moſt ſmall and incon- 
ſiderable Size ? However romantic this may appear to one unac- 
cuſtomed to pry into the hidden Wonders of the Works of Na- 
ture, *tis nevertheleſs far from being one of thoſe curious Hypo- 
theſes, which tantalize the Mind with deluſive Appearances of 
Truth for a while, and leave it at laſt to fit down in a de jected 
State, and bewail its want of Evidence; for Mr. Lewenhoeck, 
that great Enricher of Natural Hiſtory, and accurate Obſerver 
of the minuteſt Works of God, has ſubjected theſe Matters to 
the Evidence of Senſe ; and even given an irrefragable Demon- 
ſtration that the Number of Andwalcida contain'd in the Seed of 
one Cod-fiſh, is more than ten times that of all the Men living 
upon the whole Surface of our Globe. 

In ſhort, Animalcules abound ſo much in every Part of Na- 
ture, that the very Food we uſe is mix'd and incorporated 
with the Eggs laid by them. Thus Mr. Homberg (in the 
Hiſtory of the Royal Academy of Sciences for 1707) acquaints 
us with the Caſe of a young Man of his Acquaintance, who 
enjoy'd a very good State of Health, and diſcharged ave? Rid 
by Srool, for the Space of four or five Years, a great Num- 
ber of Worms five or fix Lines long, tho? he eat neither Fruit 
nor Sallad, and us'd all the Medicines that could poſſibly be 
thought of, in order to perfect his Cure. He once or twice 
alſo diſcharged an Ell and a half of a flat knotted Worm, call'd 
by the French, Solitaire, From this he thinks we have Reaſon 
to conclude, that there are vaſt Stores of the Eggs of Inſects 
mix'd with, and treaſur'd up in, all thoſe Aliments, where we 
leaſt ſuſpect them; and that nothing is wanting but a Stomach, 
or an Oven, as it were, to hatch them. | 

Our own Philoſophical Tranſactions give very ſurpriſing Ac- 
counts of ſmall Animals found in various Subſtances, and of 
different Sorts. Thus an anonymous Author takes notice of a 

Inſet found amongſt Sand. : 
"> we examin'd, ſays he, with an excellent Microſcope, ſome 
little Grains of Sand ſearced, we ived an Animal with 
many Feet, its Back white and ſcaly, but leſs than any of 


-thoſe hitherto obſerved. For altho the Microſcope ſhewed 


5 2 every 
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every Grain of Sand as big as an ordinary Nut, yet this Ani- i 


mal appeared no bigger than one of thoſe Grains of Sand ſeen 
without a Microſcope. | 

Mr. 7. Harris alſo gives the following Account of Ani- 
malcula Fuly E : I examin'd a ſmall Drop of Rain 
Water, that in a Gally-pot in my Window for 
about two Months. I took it (with the Head of a ſmall Pin 
from the diſcolour'd Surface of the Water, and in it I obſerw 
four Sorts of Animak. In the clear Part of the Drop were 
two Kinds, and both very ſmall. Some were of the Figure of 
Ants Eggs; theſe were in continual Motion, and that 

ſwift : Nod 1 fad. that this Kind of oval Figure is the m 
common to the Animalcula found in Liquors. The other Sort, 
that were in the Clear of the Drop, were much more oblong, 
about three times as long as broad : theſe were exceeding nu- 
2 but their Motion was ſlow, in compariſon of the 

rmer. | 

In the third Part of the Drop (for the Water, from whence 
I took it, had contracted a thickiſh Scum) I found alſo two Sorts 
of Animals, as a kind of Eels, like thoſe in Vinegar, but much 
ſmaller, and with thin Extremes more ſharp. Theſe would 
wriggle out into the clear Part, and then ſuddenly betake them- 
| ſelves back again, and hide in the thick and muddy Part of the 
Drop, much like common Eels in the Water. I ſaw here alſo 
an Animal like a large t. which would contract itſelf up 
into a ſpherical Figure, and then ſtretch itſelf out 1 the 
End of its Tail with a Forceps, like that of an Ear- 
wig ; and I could plainly fee it open and ſhut its Mouth, from 
whence Air-bubbles would e be diſcharged. Of theſe 
J could number about four or five, and they ſeemed to be buſy 
with their Mouths, as if feeding. - 

Theſe four Kinds of living Creatures I found afterwards 
alſo in many other Drops of the ſame corrupted Water ; that 
is, in its Film, or Scum which was on the Surface, For under 
that, in the lower Parts of the Water, I could never find any 
Animals at all, unleſs when the Water was diſturbed, and the 
Surface ſhaken down into, and mingled with, the lower Parts. 

April 27. 1696. With a much better Microſcope, I exa- 
mined ſome Rain-water that ſtood uncover'd a pretty while, 
but had not contracted any ſuch thick and diſcolour'd Scum, 
as that before-mentioned had. In this, where it was clear, 
I could not find any Animals at all : But a little, thin, white 
Scum, that, like Greaſe, began to appear on the Surface, I 
found to be a Congeries of exceeding ſmall Animalcula of dif- 
ferent Shapes and Sizes, much like thoſe produced by ſteeping 
Barley in Water. 

At the fame time I look'd on a ſmall Drop of the green Sur- 
face of ſome Puddle-water which ſtood in my Yard : "This I 
found to be altogether compoſed of Animals of ſeveral Shapes 
and Magnitudes ; but the moſt remarkable were thoſe which I 
found gave the Water that green Colour, and were oval Crea- 
tures, whoſe middle Part were of a Graſs- green, but each End 
clear and tranſparent. They would contract and dilate them- 
ſelves, tumble over-and-over many times together, and then 
ſhoot away like Fiſhes : their Head was at their broadeſt End ; 
for they ſtill moved that Way. were very numerous, 
but yet ſo large, that I could diſtinguiſh them very plainly, 
with a Glaſs that did not magnify very much. Among theſe 
were interſperſed many other ſmaller and tranſparent Animals, 
like thoſe mention'd. but now, as found in the whitiſh Scum 
that was on ſome Rain-water which had ſtood a while -un- 
covered. 

April 29. 1769. I found another Sort of Creatures in the 

Water (fome' of which I had kept in a Window, in an open 
Glaſs) ; they were as large as three of the other, with a green 
Border about their Middles, but theſe were perfectly clear and 
colourleſs. 
- Then alſo examining more accurately the Belts, or Girdles, 
or Green, that were about the Animals mentioned above, I 
found them to be compoſed of Globules, ſo like the Rowes or 
Spawn of Fiſh, that I could not but fancy they ſerved for the 
fame Uſe in theſe little Creatures. For I found now, ſince 
April 27. many of them without any thing at all of that green 
Belt or Girdle; others with it very much, and that unequally, 
diminiſhed, and the Water filled with a vaſt Number of ſmall 
Animals, which before I ſaw not there, and which I now look'd 
on as the young animated Fry, which the old ones had ſhed. 
I continued looking on them, at times, for two Days; during 
which Time, the Number of the old ones, with the green 
Girdles, decreaſed more and more, and at laft I could not ſee 
one of them ſo encompaſs'd, but they were all clear and colour- 
leſs from End to End. Z. | | 

May 18. 1696. I look'd bn ſome of the Surface of Puddle- 
water, which was bluiſh, or, rather, of a changeable Colour, 
between Blue and Red-; in a very ſmall Drop of which I found 
prodigious Numbers of Animals, and of various Bigneſſes; but 
among thoſe were none with thoſe Girdles · before-mentioned, 
cither of Green or any other Colour. | 

I then alſo — 
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only round their Middle in Girdles, as before. But from 
Roundneſs of their Fi — — 
that they chiefly confiſied of the young animated Spawn of that 
Kind of Animals I mention'd above. I found, that the Point 


poſe it will other Animalcula of this Sort. | 

The ſame —— I looked on the Surface of ſome Mineral 
Ser ater, which had ſtood in a Phial ſtopp'd for 
about thee Weeks: in it I ſaw two Kinds of Aniznb 
exceeding ſmall, and the other very 1 which latter Sort 
had on the Tail ſomething that looked li 
but very few of either Sort. 

. The — — Salt, or Vitriol of the Water, was ſhot 
into pretty Figures, but all irregular, looked all like a 
ſmall Heap of little Sticks, laid acroſs each other at all Angles 
and Poſitions ; only they were tranſparent, and a little greeniſh, 
as 1 a 8 Nature — to be. 
in 1 epper-corns, Bay- berries, Oats, Barley, 
and Wheat, in Water, whoſe Scum), — two or three Days, 
afforded Animals, as hath been often already found by others, 
at leaſt, as to ſome of them: But I found the greateſt Num- 
bers and Variety in Wheat and Barley Water, and the feweſt 
in that wherein Bay-berries had been . 
Ho ſuch vaſt Numbers of Animals can be thus (as it were, 
at Pleaſure) produced, without having recourſe to equivocal 
eneration, ſeems a very great Difficulty to account for, But 
though the ſolving of. it that way ſhort Work of the 
Matter, (for 'tis eaſy enough to ſay, they are bred there by 
Putrefaction) yet the aſſerting equivocal ration ſeems to 
me to imply more Abſurdities and Difficulties, than perhaps 
may appear at firſt Sight: I wiſh therefore, that this Matter 
would a while employ the Thoughts of ſome ingenious and in- 
quiſitive Man. In the mean time, I have conjeRured, that 
2 may be produced by one or both of the ſol- 
wing ways: 

I. I have thought, that the Eggs of ſome exceeding ſmall 
Inſects, which are very numerous, may have been laid br lodged 
in the Plicæ, or Rug, of the Coats of the Grain, by ſome 
Kinds that inhabit an thoſe Seeds, as their proper Places 
For that InſeCts of the larger Kinds do frequently thus 
ſit their Eggs on the Flowers and Leaves of Plants, is 
experimented ; and 'tis very probable, that the ſmaller or mi- 
croſcopical Inſects do the ſame. Now theſe being waſhed out 
of the Seeds, by their Immerſion in Water, may riſe to the 
Surface, and there be hatched into thoſe Animals which we ſee 
ſo plentifully to abound there. | 

2. Or the Surface of the Water may receive the ſtraggling 
Eggs of ſome microſcopical Inſects, that perhaps were about in 
the Air, and being fitted and prepared for this Purpoſe, by the 
Infuſion of proper Grain, or a proportionable Degree of Heat, 
may compoſe ſo proper a Nidus for them, that they may by 
the Warmth of the Sun be eaſily hatched into living Creatures, 
which, it is probable, (like the ſtrange Water-inſe&, from 
whence a Gnat is produced, mentioned by the learned Dr. Hook, 
in his Micregraphia, whoſe Metamorphoſis I have often with 
Pleaſure ſeen) may afterwards turn into Flies, or winged In- 
ſes of the ſame Sits of the Animal Parent. And, perhaps 


ſometimes, both theſe Circumſtances, and other of the like 


Nature, concur for their ProduQtion. 
| Mr, Gray's Account of Animalcula. : 


I have obſerved in Hæmiſphærules of Water, 2 9 to 
the End of a Wire, two Sorts 3 ſes, 


bular and elliptical, Thoſe of a globular Form are but of 


leſs tranſparent than the Water they ſwim in have ſome- 
times two dark Spots diametrically ite, but are rare- 
ly RT pwnd e globular Inſects ſtick 
ing together; where they are joined, tis opacous: poſſibly t 
— the AR of Generation, They have a — Me. 
tion, a ſwift ve irregular one, and at the ſame time a 
Rotation on their Axes at Right 2 to the Diameter that 
has the dark Spots: But this is ſeen only when they move flow- 
ly: They are almoſt of an incredible Minu ; 7 
I have examined many tranſparent Fluids, as Water, Wine, 
Brandy, Vinegar, Beer, Spittle, Urine, &c; and do not re- 
member to have found. any of them without more or leſs of the 
Bodies of theſe Inſects; but I have not ſeen any in Motion, 
except in common Water, that has ſtood for ſometimes a longer, 
at others a ſhorter time, as has been obſerved by M. Leewen- 
hoeck ; though I do not remember he has obſerved, that they 
are exiſtent in the Water, before revive, In the River, 
after the Water has been thickened Rain, there are ſuch 


water, 
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the Water they ſwim in, the 
Water. Of many Thouſands 
no ſenſible Difference in their Diameters, 
equal Bignefs. In Water that has been boiled 
8 3 and will ſometimes revive. 

| e is another Sort of Inſects I have 


this , 
inter-ſeaſon) to 


turn themſelves round on their Axes and Diameters as * go; 
they conſiſt of tranſparent and opacous Parts, Phileſ. Tran/. 
Abr. Vol. 3. | 

Sir Edmund King's Obſervations of Animalcula. 


Having ſteep'd Oats in Rain- water ſome Days, 4 nine 
or ten) or looking upon it with my bare Eye, I ſaw a Sub- 
ſtance, that ſeemed to me like that uſually called a Mother 
[9 other . ; and laying as much of it as a ſmall Pin's 

u bject Plate of my beſt Microſcope, I could 
very eakly diſcern (even or eight Sorts of Animalcula of differ- 
ent Sizes and Shapes (or more) ſwimming in this Subſtance. 
'Their Shapes and Sizes were after this manner, as near as I 
could gueſs : They were all very nimble in their Motions, by 
Computation, ſeven thouſand times ified. 

The thin Scum upon a Pepper-water, that reſembled Flakes 
of Salt upon ſome Sorts of human Urine, applied in the ſame 
manner to the Object Plate of the Microſcope, was only 
Cluſters of Animalents, that had liquid Matter enough to ſwim 
in; and I was in Admiration at their Numbers, Motions, Va- 
riety, and Minuteneſs. 

a Decoction of Herbs, that was ſtrained, and ſet by for a 
particular Uſe ; in a little of the Settling of that, (as much as 
a Pin's Head) I ſaw Creatures like little Eels, which ſeemed 
to be ſharp at both Ends, with a wriggling Motion. 

I obſerve theſe ſmall Creatures above-mentioned (if I may 
ſo call them) reſemble the Nature of Fiſh, in ſeveral reſpects: 
1. They'll flock together, - and lie cloſe together, as if they 
were in Shoals like Carps in a Pond, that has been ſhallow, 
as I have often ſeen, ſometimes in one Place, ſometimes in an- 
other; but when diſturbed, they are, as to your Sight, all di- 
ſperſed and loſt in a trice; and fo are theſe little Creatures in 
their original Liquor, if you ſhake the Liquor before you look 
to find them in Shoals, or after ; at leaſt, I am ſure I did, and 
could never find any in that Parcel of Liquor, till next Day, or 
till they aſſociated again. 

2. They will follow their Liquor, to act in, to the laſt Par- 
ticle of it, till they have no more to ſwim in, and then will 
ſeem to ſtruggle” for want of it, till their Strength fails them, 
and then after a Minute they will ſeem dead upon the Object 
Plate, when the watry Parts are dried away. 

3. They will lie as if they were dead, near half an Hour, or 
more z then put a little Water to them, in half a Minute they 
will begin to move themſelves again, and by Degrees begin to 
ſwim faintly and feebly at firſt (as Fiſh will do); then recover- 
ing their — again, will perform their briſk Motion as 
vigorouſly as ever. 

4. Thoſe that are almoſt dead, will look flat, as if preſſed 
thin ; but when they. move, turn themſelves over and over, 
without any regular Motion; ſo that you might ſee them as 
thin as the thinneſt Spangle * ever ſaw, and like it in Shape; 
and they will continue ſo, ſo long as they are faint and ſick: 
But within about an Hour's time, they will grow plump and 
well again, if you add freſh Liquor to in time. 

Theſe Animalcula chuſe, for the molt part, the Top of the 
* ; I ſuppoſe, for the fake of the Air. 

you perceive them lie dead upon the Object Plate, as I 
did, and do not remember to add Water to revive them, with- 
in an Hour, they will be dead indeed: But you may fee them 
in the Poſture you leſt them, many Days after. 

Now to give farther Teſtimony, that they are Animalcula, 
which ſome doubt, I have noted the following Obſervations : 


If you take a fine Needle, and put the Point into Spirit of 
Vitriol, though you can. ſee. none of the Spirit with your bare 
take it out, 2 riek the 

of no 


Eye upon its Point when 
fame Poin 


repeat; the 


or ſo affected, call it what you pleaſe, as you may fee by a 


be a Diſtemper fo very 
ple Contact, can eaſily paſs 
- won 
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that contains ſome of the ſame Parcel of Animal- 
ſhall ſee the Creatures afore-mentioned be affected 
in their Motion, but in another manner 
ſpread flat, as thoſe with Spirit of Vitriol did, but 


ſame 
cula, 
too, ite; not 
and round, in Form and Fi e 
or an excoriated Oat, whereas the firſt with the Spirit fell 
down flat without turning; theſe, as ſoon as affected, turn 
round, when they begin to be fick, and wabble, as we fay, 
before they fall down to the Bottom and die, unleſs quick 
CO STATES peve 
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Ti of Salt of Tartar, put into them in the ſame manner, 

kills them more immediately ; but yet they will be firſt fo ſick, 


ſurpriſing convulſive Motion, — will grow faint and id 
apace, as you may ſee them fall to the Bottom of the Drop 
upon your Object Plate dead, but in their own Shape, as they 


were re you 44 Needle ; and will neither be flat, 
- with Spirit of Vitriol, nor cylindrical, as with common 
uor. 


Ink kills them as ſoon as Spirit of Vitriol, but makes them 
ſeem to ſhrink divers ways; I ſuppoſe by the Solution of Cop- 
„which is in its Compoſition, 1 

Blood (newly preſſed from a Prick purpoſely made in your 
Finger) kills them almoſt as ſoon as Spirit of Vitriol, by reaſon 
8 ſuppoſe) of the Salt therein: But it is a ſine and ſurpriſing 

ight, to obſerve them ſwimming and buſtling, firſt among the 
Glabules of — —_ —_ one J—_ Fre Fiſh _ are 
ſuddenly depriv ater, and buſtle together amon ud; 
for ſo they appeared ta me. | o 

Urine kills them too, in a little time, tho? not ſo ſoon. 

Sugar, diffolved like Salt, kills them alſo, if uſed in the ſame 
— a> 2 that ſome 1 ſome die round. 

ck will kill them, but not as the other Liquors. 
Phil. Tranſ. Abr. Vol. 3. 7 
aAimalcula in the Iich, by Dr. Bononio, 

I found an itchy Perſon, and aſking him where he felt the 
2 and moſt acute Itching, he pointed to a great many 

uſtules not ſcabbed over; of which picking out one with a very 
fine Needle, and ſqueezing from it a fine Water, I took out a 
very ſmall white Globule, fcarcely diſcernible. Obſerving that 
with a Miſcroſcope, I found it to be a very minute living Crea- 
ture, in Shape reſembling a Tortoiſe, of whitiſh a Colour, a 
little dark upon the Back, with thin and long Hairs, of nim- 
ble Motion, with fix Feet, a ſharp Head, with two little 
Horns at the End of the Snout. 

Not ſatisfied with the firſt Diſcovery, I repeated the Search 
in ſeveral itchy Perſons of different Age, Complexion and Sex, 
and at differing Seafons of the Year, and found in all the ſame 
Animals, and that in moſt of the watry Puſtules ; for now-and- 
then, in ſome few, I could not ſee any. 

And though by reaſon of their Minuteneſs, and Colour the 
ſame with the Skin, tis hard to diſcern theſe Creatures upon the 
Surface of the Body; nevertheleſs I have ſometimes ſeen them 
upon the Joints of the Fingers in the little Furrows of the Cu- 
ticula, where with their ſharp Head they firſt begin to enter, 
and, by this gnawing and working in with their Body, 
cauſe a troubleſome Itching, till are got quite under the 
Cuticula ; and then tis eaſy to ſee, how they make ways from 
Place to Place by their biting and eating, one fingle one happen- 
ing ſometimes to make ſeveral Puſtules, of which I have often 
found two or three together, and for the moſt part very near 
to one another. 

I examined whether or no theſe Animalcules laid „ and 
at laſt, from the hinder Part I ſaw drop a very ſmall and ſcarce- 
ly viſible white Egg, almoſt tranſparent, and oblong, like 
the Seed of a Pine-apple. I oftentimes found theſe Eggs after- 
wards, from which, no doubt, theſe Creatures are generated. 

From this Diſcovery it may be no difficult matter to give a 
more rational Account of the Itch, than Authors have hitherto 
delivered ; it being very probable, that this contagious Diſeaſe 
is no other than continual Biting of theſe Animalcules in 
the Skin, by means of which ſome Portion of the Serum 
ouſing out through the ſmall Apertures of the Cutis, little 
watry Bladders are made, within which the Inſects continuing 
to gnaw, the Infected are forced to ſcratch, and by Scratching 

increaſe the Miſchief, and thus renew the troubleſome Work, 
er. onl = — but 4 Skin too, and 
ſome li e o making cruſty Sores 
and fuch-like filthy Symptoms. : 

From hence we come to underſtand how the Itch proves to 
catching, fince theſe Creatures, by fim- 
from one Body to another, their Mo- 
wonderfully ſwift, and they as well crawling upon 
the Surface of the as under the Cuticula, being very apt 
to ſtick to thing that touches them ; and a very few of 


them being bügel, they multi the Eggs which 
they 3 Neither is it . if 255 ee b peo. 
pagat by the means of Sheets, Towels, * 


* 
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Gloves, c. uſed Perſons z it being nough for 
ſome of theſe C — in N 
and indeed I have ed, that will live out of the Body 
Nor ſhall hay AO Lofs to know the Reaſon of the Cure 
of this — by Lixivials, Waſhes, Baths, and Ointments 
made up wi 
Precipitate or Sublimate, and ſuch Sort of corroſive and pene- 
trating Medicines ; theſe being infallibly powerful to kill the 
Vermin 1 in the Cavities of the Skin, which Scratching 
will never do, partly by reaſon of their Hardneſs, and =y 
becauſe they are fo minute as ſcarcely to be found by the Nails. 
Neither do inward Medicines perform any real Service in this 
Caſe. And if in Practice we oftentimes experience, that this 
Diſeaſe, when we think it is quite cared by Unction, does 
nevertheleſs in a ſhort time return again, this is not ſtrange, 
ſince though the Ointment may have killed all the living Crea- 
tures, yet it may not probably have deſtroyed all their 
hid, as it were, in the Neſts of the Skin, from which t 
may afterwards breed again, and renew the Diſtemper. And 
upon this Account, tis very adviſeable, after the Cure is once 
performed, ſtill to continue the Anointing for a Day or two 
more; which it is hs eaſier w—__ 1 — 
may be made agreeable enough, of a ell, as par- 
ticular! is that compounded 2 the Ointment of Orange-flow- 
ers, or Roſes, and a ſmall Quantity of red Precipitate, Phil. 
Tranſ. Abr. Vol. 4: ; 
 Leewenhoeck calculates, that a thouſand Million of Animal- 
cula, which are diſcovered in common Water, are not, al 
ther, ſo large as a common Grain of Sand. This Author, upon 
examining the Male Sperm of various Animals, diſcovered, in 
many, infinite Numbers of Animalcula, not than thoſe 
above-mentioned. The white Matter alſo, which ſticks to the 
Teeth, abounds with Animalcula of various Figures, to which 
Vinegar is fatal. And we have ſeen under the Article Acx rum, 
that Vinegar contains Animalcula in the Shape of Eels. In 
ſhort, there is ſcarcely any thing which corrupts, without pro- 
ducing Animalcules; but I am not yet ſatisfy d, that Animalcula 
are diſcoverable in any Animal Subſtance in Nature, which is not 
in a State of Putrefaction, notwithſtanding what the Author 
above quoted has aſſerted. It is certain, that Animal Subſtances 
very ſoon incline to Putrefaction, and the Sperm the ſooneſt of 
all others, that is, in a — Minutes, or pethaps Moments. 
I would not from hence infer, that Animalcules are generated by 
Putrefaction; but I am inclined to think the Heat neceſſary to 
Putrefaction may hatch the Seeds of Animalcula depoſited in vari- 
ous Subftances thus putrefy'd ; and perhaps theſe Subſtances 
afford them a convenient Medium to ſubſiſt in. 

t as moſt Diſcoveries: in Natural Philoſophy have laid a 
Foundation for the warm Imaginations of ſome Men to build 
a lame Theory upon, to the great Prejudice of real Knowledge; 
fo thoſe relating to Animalcula have been drawn in, however 
N to ſupport the moſt whimſical and chimerical 
Syſtems. | | 


Thus ſome have aſſerted, that the Animalcules found in the 
Sperm of Male Animals, were the future Animals in Minia- 
ture; and that by theſe Generation was pefform'd. Others 
have attempted to prove, that all Diſeaſes were produced by 
Animalcula, not conſidering that theſe, when found in the pu- 
trid Parts of Animals, were the Effects, and not the Cauſes of 
Diftempers. Thus Deſazlt has with much Labour endeavour- 
ed to make it appear, that the Venereal Diſcaſe, and Hydro- 
phobia, were cauſed 1 ; and I remember ſomewhere 


to have met with a 1 of the Plague, which makes that 
— Diſorder produced by Inſects brought by the Eaft 
ind. | | KN 
ANIMALE FACULTAS, vel VIRTUS. The Animal 
Faculty, or Power. See FAcuLT As. | 
 ANIMALIES MO'FUS, Anima Motion. | 
ANIMALIS SPIRIFUS, Animal Spirit. See Srixir us. 
 ANIMATIO, Animation; an enigmatieal Word uſed by 
the Alehymiſts in the Aﬀair of Tranſmutation of Metals, when 
the white foliated- Earth is to be fermented with the phi- 
loſophical or celeſtial Water of Sulphur. _ — is ſaid to be 
animated, when, by Conjunction with 2 perſect Metal, it is re- 
duced to a certain Species. Libav. Apoc. Harmer. Purt. 1. Cap. 10. 
2 iriſts to help them to the 
f er's Stone. Caftellus. * 
ANIME. Anime gummi, Gummi Amins, Seray. Minen, 
Galeni. Aminea, Myrrha, Cæſ. umam, Amato. 

Is a Gum, or white Reſin, brought to us from Americe ; it 
flows from an Inciſion made in a Tree, of à moderate 
the Leaves of which are much like thoſe of Myrtle; its 
2 — and > och — | 

um Anime t to be white, dry, friable, clean, 
Fire: ä TIO and eſſential Salt. 
Ie is to diſcuſs, to ſoften and diſſipate cold 


| Humours, 
for the cad-ach 3 to firengthen the Brain, they apply it to the 


Salts, Sulphurs, Vitriols, Mercuries Simple, - 


ANI 


Top of the Head, and perfume Ni with it: Te 4s all 
ho dene and ehe S 2 


Weſtern. 
The Weſtern Animé is the Tear, or white Reſin, of a Tres 


that grows e | 


lour of Fran acid, white, inclining to a Citron- 
colour] but more than Copal. We have it imported 
in Grains like Frunkincenſe; but . bigger, and, if 
broken, appear of a yellow Colour like Roſin. It is of a moſt 
grateful and fragrant Smell ; and, thrown hot Coa's, is 
eaſily conſumed. It differs from the Oriental, in that it is not 
ſs white or ſhining. The Oriental alſo is imported in great 
8 Lumps. | 

The Oriental is of three Kinds ; fitſt, the white ; ſecondly, 
the blackiſh, which is ſomewhat like Myrrh, ſweet-ſcented, 
and reckoned, by Dioſcorider, a bad Species of Myrrh. He calls 
it Minea, from the Country where it principally grew, Sera- 
Pie calls it Aminea, which Word the Portugueſe corrupted into 
Animt. A third Kind is added by Clyfacr, which is the pale, 
reſinous, and very 14 ſcorch'd Sort. All the Kinds exhale 
a grateful Odour in igations. 

J. Banhine reckons up five Specles of Gum Animé. 

1: The Anime of the Colour of yellow Amber. 

2. What is like Roſin, being of a White inclining to Yel- 


. The white, pellucid Sort, of the Taſte of Vernix, 
Gon of . — and the Smell of Maſtich. (the 
223232. BED: oa 
. white ic tans C 4 
RG: Hh Plant. See BDtLLIUM. ye 
2 r 1 — 22 ſeated under the Ears, and 
er t wer faw. They are otherwi 
Lafticins, Caſtellus from — — * 
ANIMI & ANIMX DELIQUIUM. See Detrquiuu 
LiroTHYMIA, and SynCoPt. F 
ANIMI PATHEMATA. Affections of the Mind. 
ANIMUS, Nis, e buj4s, Ahn, Juda. The fate as 
Mens, the Miny. It is uſually taken, in a ſtrict Senſe, for 
that Power and Faculty of the human Soul, whereby it diſcetns, 


Judges, and ratiocinates. 
$ there is a very ſtrict Connection betwixt the Mind, or 
Soul, and the Body, inſomuch that it is impoſſible, that ons 
ſhould be diſturded without Injury to the other, the followin 
— with 1 An N upon each other, wil 
not to a Wor ich Medicine is the n 
2 AN 
of the Brain, im Vigour and Stre — 
ceo of the Sul „ imparts Vig to the Facul 
Tis confirmed to us Experience, that Preſence 
Mind, Moderation of Me or even Brightneſs and F N 
of Genius, in a great meaſure depend upon due and mode- 
rate Circulation of a laddable Blood thro” the Brain; for as ſoon 
as its Motion ys to impetuous, or too much accele- 
rated, ſo ſoon a Propenſtty to Rafhniefs, and Exceſs of Paſſion, 
lays a Foundation for Wrath and Difcord : When its Motion 
becomes too quick, Madneſs is to be dreaded as the Conſe- 
— as be obſerved in Fevers. If the tity of the 
is too Dread and Terror enfue; if it moves too 
2 4 mournful and dejected State of Mind is the Reſult, 
; —— 7 ory Propenſities of our Minds, 
either to Virtae or Vice, much on the 
ES r 
is accounts the ions of the Mind being in- 
fluenced by the T t and Conftitution of the Ny 
for we obſerve, that the Action, commonly called Animal, are 
regulated, as it were, by the Motion of the Blood. Choleric 
z whoſe Blood flows very rapidly, are exceeding prone to 
Ambition, Factions, Seditions, Enmiries, and Ha- 
treds. People of ſanguine Conſtitutions, whoſe Blood flows in 
a gentle, Stream, are inclined to Pleaſures, Luxury, Eaſe, 
Luft, and alf the other Means of gratifying the Senſes, © Thoſe 
— Habits, —— — 2 4. a faint and lan- 
are prone to , Naftineſs 
neſs, and a Turn for eſteeming or valuing nothing, 2 
who have 2 Tincture of Melancholy ir thee is, and” 
whoſe Blood moves very flow, are cowardly, jealous, and ob- 


The Diſpoſitions of our Minds, and the one of ou 
Souls, receive a different Turn, and are yariog | todifled, not 


the only by the Quality and Motion, but alſo by the Quantity of our 


As there is 2 wide Difference betwixt the - 
eds of that Degree of Motion wherewith a Fea * 


and temperate Blood, —55 carried through the | 


„ and 
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that whereby one larger, is moved ; fo likewiſe, in the Animil 
CEconomy, a certain of Force is impreſs'd on the Mind 
by the Circulation of a Quantity of Blood, and a propor- 
tionably leſs, by the Circulation of a ſmall Quantity of Blood. 
Thus we obſerve, that if a choleric Man abounds in Blood, all 

Operations of his Mind are vehement, hot, and impetuous; 


which means his Vigour of Mind, his Courage, his Solidity, , 


his Conſtancy, and his. vehement and indefatigable Inclifiation 
to bring about = own ir ——_— all * 
are proportionably impair'd an en'd, iminiſhing 
Quanticy of the Blood. In melancholic Conflitutions if a 
large Quantity of thick Blood is carried thro' the Membranes 
of the Brain, and their minuteſt Veſſels, a great Steadineſs or 
Compoſure of Ideas, ſure and 1 of Odjects, 
uncommon Conſtancy and Reſolution in acting, are the 
eſult. When Perſons of ſanguine Conſtitutions abound in 
þ 2 are voluptuous, luſttul, and fierce ; but if a ſcanty 
ortion of Blood flows in their Veins, they become cowardly, 
fluctuating, and inconſtant. 

As a large Quantity of thick Blood contributes to Strength 
of Body and Fortitude, fo a ſmall Quantity of thin Blood lays 
a Foundation for Cowardice, and is, as it were, the Inftrument 
of a quick and lively Senſation. 

The Sentiments of Arijtotle, upon this Point, are excellent, 
when [ Lib. 2. De Partibus, Cap. 4.] he talks in this Strain : 
© Thoſe Animals whoſe Blood abounds with many thick Fi- 
de bres, are bold and furious; for all ſolid Bodies, when heated, 
« convey a ſtrong Degree of Heat: Hence it is, that Bulls 
« and are cou us, Wrathful and fierce ; for their 
<< Blood is repleniſh'd with Fibres.” The fame venerable 
Author aflerts, [ Lib. 2. De Partibus Animalium, Cap. 2.] 
«© That a thick hot Blood contributes to Strength, but not to 
« Underſtanding ; and that a thin Blood is better calculated for 
e the ſeveral Purpoſes of Senſation and Underſtanding.” 

Thus the Circulation of the Blood not only unites the Soul 
with the Body, but alſo governs and directs its Operations. 

So long as the Circulation of the Blood is duly carried on, 
the vital and animal Functions are regularly and exactly per- 
formed ; or, in other Words, the Man perceives, ſees, — 
thinks, and reaſons: But as ſoon as the Circulation of the 
Blood is impaired, diminiſhed, or quite ſtopp'd, ſo ſoon his 
Senſes, and his Memory, the Force of his Imagination, and the 
Faculty of his Reaſon, are proportionably diminiſh'd, impair'd, 
or loſt, Whoever is deſirous, therefore, that his Soul and Body 
ſhould long maintain their darling Union, and carry on their 
mutual Intercourſe ; or that his Soul ſhould perform her Ope- 
rations with Eaſe, Delight, and Freedom; ought to bend all 
his Thoughts, and direct his principal Care, to this one Point, 
the preſerving ſound and entire the Circulation of the Blood, 
and thoſe vital Motions, which, as it were, influence and go- 
vern it; which End is moſt effectually obtained by a proper Ke 
gimen, with regard to the Non-naturals. Whoever alſo is fond 
of that happy State, which is the genuine Reſult of a ſound 
Mind in a healthy Body, muſt be at due Pains to preſerve the 
Circulation of his Blood temperate, or in a due Medium ; for 
juſt and excellent is that Obſervation of Hippocrates, [ Lib. de 
Flatibus] where he talks in this Strain: “ I am of Opinion, 
«© that nothing in the whole Body is more conducive to Wiſ- 
* dom than the Blood; therefore, ſo long as it remains in a 
ex and natural State, Wiſdom and Prudence are not want- 
ing; but when the State of it is changed, Prudence ſhares 
e its Fate, and-vaniſhes. This is very obſervable in Perſons 
<< that are drunk, where, by the ſudden Increaſe of the Blood, 
«© the Mind itſelf, and its Prudence, receive, as it were, a ſud- 
ce den Shock; and they become inſenſible of preſent Evils, and 


e bleſs themſelves in the flattering and deluſive Proſpe& of 


future Good.” There is a very remarkable Paſſage, to this 
Purpoſe, in a certain Letter which Democritus wrote to Hippo- 
crates, where he ſays, „That the Underſtanding is increaſed 
<« by the Preſence of Blood, of which thoſe who think aright 
cc are bleſs'd with Store; but when the Body is diſeaſed, and 
ee the Mind void of ſufficient Force to think on Virtue, the 
<< Diſeaſe darkens the Mind herſelf, and draws her Prudence 
> into Conſent.” Hoffman's Medicin. Rational. Syſtemat. 
ol. 1. 

There is ſo noble and ſublime an Harmony and Conſent be- 
tween the CEconomy of the vital and animal Motions, that the 
leaſt Defe& in the Circulation of the Blood, forthwith produces 
a proportiohable Alteration in the animal Functions; as, on the 
other hand, a depraved Imagination not only influences, but 
even vitiates and ſpoils, the Functions of the whole, Body. 

This Truth might be illuſtrated and confirm'd by numberleſs 
Inſtances; a few of which will well enough anſwer my pre- 
ſent Purpoſe. Whenever the Motion of the Heart * 4 the 
Mind forthwith forbears to exert her ſeveral 
Reflection and Thought are at an End with her. A due Cir- 
culation of the 
the Soul, and the Force of the Genius, in their native Splendor 
and Vigour ; but as ſoon as this due Circulation is diſturbed or 
F elthir by a Diminution or an Acceleration of Motion, 


Operations, and all 
thro! the Brain maintains the Powers of 


the Mind is forthwith diſpoſed to inordinate Affections, and 
Deviations from the Laws of Reaſon: Hence it is, that the 
D iſpoſitions and Pr ns of the Mind depend upon the 
Temperament of the 
thro? the Brain. The dri Wine, or taking any other Sub- 
ſtance, which can impart a briſk and lively Motion to the 
uſes generally to brighten the Genius, and advance the Wit 
above its common Standard, Medicines which, by their un- 
grateful Steams, contaminate the Juices, ſuch as Narcotics, 
unpair and ſometimes quite deſtroy, the Reaſon, the Memory, 
the Genius, and all the Senſes, How great the Influence of a de- 
raved and ill-governed Fancy is, in changing the Motions of the 
„ may be proved from the vehement Paſſions of the Mind, 
the obſtinate Fancies of melancholy People, and all the diſ- 
quieting and uneaſy Train of unxgaſonable and ill- grounded De- 
72 and Averſions. Hoffman. Medicin. Rational. Syſtemat. 
ol. 1. 
The Paſſions and Affections of the Mind plainly prove, that 
the nervous Fluid, when ill-diſpoſed, or put into a preternatural 


Commotion, induces a Change upon the Tone, the Elaſticity, 


and the Str of the Parts. 

Thus we obſerve, that Fear or Terror contract and compreſs 
the external Parts ſo ſtrongly, that the Blood is forced from the 
Circumference to the large internal Veſſels about the Heart and 
Lungs ; which ſufficiently accounts for the Palpitation of the 
Heart, the Uneaſmeſs in the Bowels, and the Cold in the ex- 
treme Parts, which are found in People upon ſuch Occaſions, 
By Sadneſs the Influx of the nervous Fluid is conſiderably inter- 
cepted ; hence almoſt all the Parts of the Body loſe their Tone 
and Strepgth, and a great Diſpoſition to chronical Diſorders 
enſues. des, Diſorders, that are otherwiſe benign and gen- 
tle, eaſily acquire a dangerous Malignity, by reaſon of the Low 
of Strength. The Paſhon of Anger, by putting the nervous 
Fluid into a violent Commotion, occaſions a ſtrong Stricture in 
all the nervous Syſtem : Hence the Pulſe and Breathing become 
quick, the natural Heat is increaſed, and Men are at that time 
poſſeſsd of moſt Strength and Vigour. Hoffman. Medicin. 
Rational. Syſtem. Vol. 1. 

Since the Blood and its Motion have, by means of the Fluid 
of the Brain, ſuch an Influence on the Operations of the ſenſi- 
tive Soul, it muſt of courſe follow, that all ſuch Things as are 

fſefs'd of a Power of altering the Quality or Motion of the 

, muſt have a proportionable Influence on the Mind. 

We are not therefore to be ſurpriſed, if particular Climates, 
Regimens, or Medicines, are capable of inducing a Change in 
our Minds, Diſpoſitions, and Nr ; for Hippecrate: 
has very juſtly maintained, [ Lib. 1. de Diet.) that the Mind 
may be improved and rendered wiſer by Diet; and in the ſame 
Book he aſſerts, that if the Body be ſound, and free from Di/- 
eaſer, the Frame and State of the Mind muſt, in Conſequence of 
that, be bleſs'd with Wiſdem ; and that the Temperament of 
the Blood conduces much to Wiſdom, is likewiſe aſſerted by 
the ſame Author. Beſides, Experience teaches us, that, among 
the People of different Climates, ſome are acute, others dull; 
ſome excel their Neighbours in Force of Genius, and Reach of 
Thought; and others are addicted to various Vices, almoſt un- 
known to People of other Climates. It is alſo confirmed by 
Experience, that rich and generous Wine renders Men chear- 
ful and witty ; whereas flatulent Subſtances, ſuch as Peas and 
Beans, and alſo fœtid Subſtances, ſuch as Opium, and Hen- 
bane-ſeeds, render Men dull and mad; and tis well known to 
every Phyſician of Skill or Experience, that ardent Fevers pro- 
duce Deliriums, and the Flatulencies of hy ndriac Perſons 
Melancholy, and even Madneſs. Hoffman. Medic. Rational. 
Syſtem. Vol. 1. 

The Power of Fancy exerts itſelf alſo very ſtrongly in chang- 
ing the natural Actions. How pernicious to the Fœmtus the fan- 
talliel, ſudden, and ſtrong Impreſſions of Women with Child 
are, eſpecially when accompanied with any ee of Fear, is 
ſufficiently proved from the Deformity of the Parts, the Marks 
and Spots left upon their Bodies; and how deſtructive of Health 
all vehement Deſires are, is abundantly ſhewn from the Effects 
of a furious and diſtracted Love, the Longings of Women during 
Geſtation, and the intenſe Deſire of ſeeing one s native Coun- 
try, and Relations. The Loathings, excited either by the 
Smell or Sight of ungrateful and diſagreeable Subſtances, ſo 
diſorder the Stomach, as to produce painful and uneaſy Vomit- 
ings. Daily Experience ſhews us, what violent Commotions 
are raiſed through the whole Body by the innate Averſion to 
Cheeſe, Cats, Effuſion of Blood, or other diſagreeable Objects. 
Profound Meditation, and ſtrong 2 of Mind, weaken 
the whole Body, and the Stomach itſelf. We likewiſe obſerve, 


that they ſo contract, or ſometimes relax, the Membranes of the 
Brain, as to prove the fruitful Sources of ſome very terrible 


Diſorders of the Head. Accounts of Phyſicians, every-where 


to be met with, inform us, that on the bare Sight of epileptic 


People, or ſuch as have the Small-pox, many have fallen into 
theſe very Diſtempers. Nothing is more certain, than that ſome 


People, from the very Dread of the Plague, have been ſeiz d 


with it, even tho' it did not rage in the Country 1 
1 R ved; 


+a 


y, or the due Circulation of the Blood 


lived ; and Experience has ſeveral times convinced us, that 
fome have been purged, vomited,. ſweated, and even ſalivated, 
by pure Force of Yen ination. Theſe Accidents principally 
happen to delicate Conftitutions, or ſuch as have been previoul- 
ly weaken'd and enervated by the Shocks of ſome Diſtemper, 
or by ſome other Cauſe. | 

| ence it follows, that the more diſen 
State of the Mind is, the leſs it diſturbs and injures the Motions 
of the Body, the Operation of Medicines, and the falutary 
Effects of Aliments; and, for this 1 the Philoſo- 


phers of all Ages, and all Countries, have, with one Voice, 


recommended 'Tranquillity of Mind, as the beſt and moſt effe- 


Qual Means of lengthening our Life, and preſerving the Con- 


ſtitution ſound and 
Sy/temat. Vol. 1. . 
© The Female Sex, as daily 3 ſhews us, ſuffer gene- 
rally very much by the menſtrual Diſcharge being either diſturb'd 
or obſtructed; but enjoy a good State of Health when this uſe- 
ful and neceſſary Evacuation is duly and regularly carried on. 

For this Reaſon a Phyſician ny to make it his principal 
Care to promote this Diſcharge in ſufficient Quantities, and at 
due and proper Seaſons : But WF is more fatal to the due 
Excretion of this Recrement than violent Commotions of Mind, 
and more eſpecially an Exceſs- of Dread and Tetror, the In- 
fluence of which is often powerful enough to put an immediate 
Stop to the Diſcharge, when going on in a natural, undiſturb'd, 
and eaſy Manner. gen. edicin, Ration. Sy/temat. Vol. 1. 

As a further Confirmation of the general rine here laid 
down by Hoffman, I cannot belp mentioning the real, tho” 
ſcarce credible, Caſe of a young Lady, who, from her na- 
© tural Turn, or the Striftn els of her Education, had become 
*< 2 remarkable Devotee. Her Diſeaſe, for ſuch it was, at laſt 
« degenerated into that moſt fatal of all Calamitics, a religious 
«© Melancholy. Her falſe Apprehenſions of the Supreme Being, 
« and the Meaſures of his Adminiſtrition, filled her Mind with 
all the black and ghaſtly Ideas of Gloom and Terror: Upon 
this, ſuch a Suppreſſion of her Menſes enſued, as would yield 
c to no Emmenagogue, even the moſt efficacious and beſt choſen. 
4 This unlucky Gitcumtarice was attended with ſuch fatal 
% Conſequences ts her Health, that Life itſelf became a Bur- 
« den, rather than a — During this diſconſolate and 
4% deplorable State, ſhe happi Net 3 with a Clergy- 
mam of a free and rational Turn of Thought, who, part! 
e by the Graces of his Perſon, which ſometimes are very ef. 
4 fectual in e = partly by the Strength of his Ar- 
« guments, baniſh*d religious Horrors, convinced her of 
c the amiable Character of her Maker, reconciled her to Life, 
© and reduced her clouded Mind to an eaſy and comfortable 
<« State : Upon this her Menſes began to flow regularly, and 
<« in a due Quantity; ſhe reſumed h# freſh Complexion, and 
« her former Sprightlineſs returned. Her Regimen and Diet, 
© in the mean time, were the ſame in both theſe ſo oppoſite 
<« States. But as the Diſeaſes of the Mind, as well as thoſe 
<< of the Body, are apt to recur on certain Occaſions, ſo this 
Lady had a Relap e; her former State of Mind return'd, 
t and brought along with it the ſame Diſorder, with all its 
* concomitant Train of Symptoms: She got cured a ſecond 
« time, by Means of the fame Nature; upon which her 
© Menſes, together with her Health, return'd. In ſhort, her 
<« Life, for ſome Years, was a Scene diverſify d with various 
<« Intervals of Superſtition, and rational Religion: When ſhe 
« was under the direful Influences of the former, her Menſes 
* were obſtructed, and her Health ſenfibly impair'd ; but when 
<< under the benign Influences of the latter, her Menſes flow d 
c regularly, and the State of her Health was good.” 

This, in my Opinion, is an Argument hitherto not inſiſted 
en, why young Ladies ſhould be taught early to diveſt them- 
felves of thoſe unreaſonable Fears, and gloomy Prejudices, 
which thoſe who have the Care of their Education in their ten- 
der Years too frequently inſtil into them; for what is the Caſe 
with one of the Sex, may poſſibly be ſo with another, By this 
I do not mean to encourage that indecent and unpolite Leoff. 
ing at Things ſacred, which has of late become too faſhionable 
among the gayer Part of the World ; but only to ſtrip the Mind 
of thoſe dark and narrow Notions, which repreſent God and 
Religion in a gloomy and diſadvantageous Point of Light. 
The Phyſicians of the Platonic Se& were ſo ſenſible of the 
py Influences even of natural Religion upon Health, that uy 

ed only a few fimple Remedies, and ply'd their Patients wi 
moral Precepts, and Arguments againſt Bigotry and Superſti- 
—— Enthuſiaſm, and ill- founded Horrors of the religious 
This is ſo ſingular a Caſe, that I could not forbear inſerting 
it as a Confirmation of Hoffman's Sentiments, with regard to 
the Influence of the Paſſions on the menſtrual Evacuations of 
Women. The Account is Part of a Letter from a Gentleman, 
who has both Knowledge enough to repreſent the Caſe as it real- 
ly was, and Candour enough to ſay nothing but what be knows 
to be true. RO 
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and calm the” 
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The 
Mind upon the Body : 
A Muſician, who was a Connoiſſeur in his Art, and famed 


ſor his Compoſitions, was ſeiz d with a Fever, which, gradually 


augmenting, became at laſt of the continued Kind, and was 
accompanied with terrible Paroxyſms. On the ſeventh Day he 
fell into a very violent and almoſt uninterrupted Delinum, ac- 
companied with Shrieks, Tears, Horrors, and a perpetual Want 
of "I On the third Day of his Delirium one of thoſe nu- 
tural Inſtincts, which are commonly ſaid to prompt Animals, 
when in Diſtreſs, to ſeek for thoſe Herbs that are proper for 
their Cafe, made him deſire to hear a ſmall Concert in his 


the Cantatas of Mr. Bernier were ſung to him: No ſooner 
the ſoft melodious Strain touched him, than his Countenance 
aſſumed an Air of Sweetneſs and Serenity, his Eyes became 
calm, his Convulſions ceaſed entirely, he ſhed Tears of Joy, 
and was more affected with that particular Muſic than ever he 
had been with any before his Diſorder, or has been with any he 
has heard ſince his Cure. He was free from the Fever whild the 
Concert laſted, but, when it was at an End, relapſed into his 
former State. The Uſe of a Remedy, whoſe Succeſs had been 
at once ſo happy and unexpected, was continued ; the Fever 
and Delirium were always ſuſpended during the Concert ; and 
Muſic was become ſo neceſſary to the Fadene, that in the 
Night-time he made a Relation of his own, who ſometimes at- 
tended him, ſing, and even dance, to him: This Relation, being 
pretty much afflicted, paid him ſuch Pieces of Complaiſance 
with a Kind of Reluctance. One Night in particular, when 
he had but his Nurſe along with him, who could only blunder 
out the harſh and unharmonious Notes of ſome Country Bal- 
lad, he was obliged to put up with her Muſic, and even felt 
ſome Effects from it. A Continuation of the Muſic for ten 
Days cured him entirely, without the Aſſiſtance of any other 
Remedy, except once letting Blood from his Ankle, which was 
the ſecond time that Operation had been perform'd on him du- 
ring his Diſorder, and which was follow'd with a very liberal 
Evacuation. Mr, Dodart acquaints us with this Caſe, which 
ſays is a genuine one, but not pretend, that it is to be 
ſet up as a Model or Standard in Caſes of a like Nature, But 
tis worth while to obſerve, how effectually Concerts reſtored 
the Spirits, by little and little, to their natural Courſe in this 
Patient ; in whom Muſic, * a long and protracted Habit, had 
become the very Soul. Lis not, however, probable, that a 
Painter ſhould he cured by viewing the exquiſite and maſtery 
Touches of his Neighbour Artiſt in a Piece of Painting; ſince 
Performances in that way are not found to have the ſame In- 
War on the Spirits with Muſic ; Neither, indeed, can the 
roductions of any other Art come up to it in this Particular. 
Hiſt. de P Acad. 1 07 
_ ANINGA-I ſonis et Mar Arbor Brafilienſis aqua- 
tica, folio Nymphee, fructu reticulato, pulpa alba humida. 

It grows in the Water to the Height of five or ſix Feet, with 
no more than one brittle Stem, which is divided by a ſort of 
Joints, and is of an Aſh-colour like the Walnuts ; on its Top 
are large, thick, ſmooth Leaves, of a chearful Green, ſhaped 
almoſt like the Leaves of Water-lily, or Sagittalis, [ Arrow- 
head] and remarkably conſpicuous for their ſtrait maiti Rib, 
and Fibres that run off tranſverſely from it; each Leaf is ſu 
2 by a juicy Pedicle, above a Foot long; between the 

ves ſhoots forth one large, concave Flower, conſiſting of a 
Gags incarnated Leaf, of a pale-yellow Colour, with a thick 
yellow Style in the Centre, which is ſucceeded by a Catkin, 
that grows to be a Fruit, of the Shape, and about the Size, of 
an Oſtrich's Egg, green, and full of a white moiſt Pulp, 
which, maturated and dry'd, becomes of a farinaceous Savour, 
and in a time of Famine is eaten, but is dangerous, if taken to 
Exceſs; becauſe. by its Coldneſs and Flatulency, like Myſh- 
rooms, it threatens Suffocation. 

_ The Wood of thoſe that are grown to the Bigneſs of a Tree 
is uſed for various mechanical Purpoſes ; for the Trunk, bei 

ight, tenacious, and of a corky Subſtance, is what is | 
uled by the Natives, and the Negroes, to make their Fangadæ, 
which are Rafts conſiſting of three Pieces of Wood join d to- 
gether for the haſty paſſing of Rivers; but the Medicinal Vir- 
y_ conſiſts in the bulbous Root, as ſpecify'd below. Raii Hiſi. 

ut. | | 

ANINGA fimpliciter difta, ſen J. Piſonis, 

Grows in the ſame Place, and to the ſame Height, as the for- 
mer. It has alſo one Stem, but which ſoon runs out into va- 
rious, thick, ſoft, and reety Branches; like the Planitain-tree, 
from every one of which pre out a very large oblong Leaf, 
conſpicuous for its Veins here-and-there perſed. It has 
only one large white Flower, which produces an extraordinary 
Fruit, fult green, then aſh-coloured inclining to yellow; of an 
oblong Figure, a, compact, marked over with a fort of 
Grains and Points ae Natives eat it for want of better Ali- 
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ing Caſe will farther illuſtrate the Effects of the 
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Chamber. His Phyſician did not conſent to the Propoſal with- < 
out ſome ReluQtance, The thing, however, being agreed toy 
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Both Aningas have a thick, bulbous Root, which is of more 
Uſe in Medicine than the Leaves or Fruit ; for being of fine 
Parts, and a Deobſtruent, it is apply*d to various Uſes by the 
Portugueſe, and the Natives, It is uſed in Fomentations againſt 
Inflations and Obſtructions of the Reins and Hypochondria, 
"The expreſied Oil is accounted excellent in the ſame Diſorders, 
and ſupplies the want of Oil of Water-lily, or of Capers. A 
hot Bath, made of the Decoction of the Root in Urine, and 
ſeveral times renewed, affords the higheſt Relief under the 
Gout, whether recent or inveterate. u Hit. 

ANINGA PERI. Pefon. 

A ſhrubby Plant, which grows plentifully in the thick 
Woods, and bears a ſmall whitiſh Flower, which is ſucceeded 
by a few Grapes reſembling Elder-berries, but of an azure Co- 
lour, inclining to black. The Leaves are downy, of an oval 
Figure, of a fad green Colour, but very pleafing to the Sight, 
ſoft to the Touch, feeling like Dead-nettle, and diſtinguiſh'd 
by numerous and thick Fibres, | 

The freſh Leaves bruiſed, or pulverized, cure both recent 
and inveterate Ulcers by the firſt Intention. Raii Hit. Plant. 

ANISCALPTOR, from Anus, the Breech, and Scalpe, to 
ſcratch ; that very broad Muſcle, which, with-its Fellow, covers 
almoſt the whole Back ; fo call'd, becauſe it is in Uſe when that 
Office is perſorm'd. See LaTissimus Dors:. 

ANISOS, *"Ar:o%5, from « Neg. and Jos, equal; unequal. 

ANISOSTHENES, 'ancoevw)s, from « Neg. les, equal, 
and od«ys, Strength; unequal in Strength. 

ANISOTACHYS, "Aro4axvs, from 4 Neg. Io, equal, 
and T4xvs, ſwift z unequal in Celerity, an Epithet of the 
Pulſe. | , 

ANISUM, a Plant thus diſtinguiſh'd : 

u Offc. Ger. 880. Emac. 1035. Park. Theat. 911. 
Raii Hiſt. 1. 450. Aniſum veteribus, . B. & * Ani ſum 
vel Aneſum, Chab. 396. Aniſum Herbariis, C. B. Pin. 159. 
Aniſum vulgare, Mor. Umb. 25. Buxb. 21. Aniſum officina- 
rum, Rupp. Flor. Jen. 229. Aniſum vulgatius minus annuum, 

Hiſt. Oxon, 3. 297. Apium Aniſum dictum, "= ſuaveolente, 
Journ. Inſt. 305. Boerh. Ind. A. 59. ANISE. Dae. 

Aniſe, in general, is of a heating and drying Quality, 
makes the Breath ſweet, is an Anodyne, Diaphoretic, Di- 
uret ic, and Diſcutient. — — reſtrains +” ck in a 
Dropſy, is againſt oiſons of venomous Creatures, 
1 its ſtops a Looſeneſs, and the Fluor albus ; 
draws Milk to the Breaſts, and ſtimulates to Venery. The 
Fume received up the Noſtrils eaſes the Pain of the Head. The 
Powder, mixed with Oil of Roſes, and inſtilled, cures Rup- 
tures in the Ears. 

The beſt Seed is what is freſh, full, free from Mouldineſs, 
and has a very ſtrong Smell. The Aniſe of Crete is accounted 
the beſt of the Kind; and next to that the Egyptian. Dioſco- 
rider, Lib. 3. Cap. 187 

Aniſe, drank in Wine, is good _— the Venom of Scor- 
pions, It is one of thoſe Simples which are moſt highly com- 
mended by Pythagoras, whether raw, or in Decoction. Green 
or dry it is an uſual Ingredient in all Pickles and Sauces, and is 
put in the lower Cruſts of Loaves, and in medicated Bags. It 
is uſed with bitter Almonds to add a Briſkneſs to Wine. Eaten 
in the Morning with Alexanders and a little Honey, and waſhed 
down wath a Hravghe of Wine, it takes off a ſtinking Breath, 
and makes the Countenance youthful, Put in a Pillow, fo 
that it may be ſmelled, it relieves a Perſon under want of Sleep, 
It gives an Appetite to Food ; for Luxury, among other Inven- 
tions, has found out a Method to render Labour unneceſſary 
for procuring a good Stomach, For theſe Virtues ſome have 
called it Auicetum ¶ inſuperable ]. It ſerves inſtead of Liguſticum 
[Lorage] in Pickles. Jollas applies its Root bruiſed in Wine 
to ſore Eyes afflicted with Rheums : He alfo uſes Aniſe bruiſed 
with Wine and Saffron, or bruiſed alone, and made into a Pul- 
tis, for great Defluxions on the Eyes, or to extra@ any thing 
that may have fallen into them. Uſed with Water, it con- 
ſames the Polypus in the Noſe ; mixed with Honey and Hyſ- 
ſop, and ized with Vinegar, it aſſwages the ”_ wr 
being roaſted, it expectorates Phlegm, and the more effectually, 
if it be mixed with Honey; with half a quarter of a Pint of 
Aniſe bruiſe, fifty bitter Almonds cleanſed in Honey, for a 


Cough. A very eaſy Preſcription is, to 
Take three Drams ſeven Grains of Aniſe, and two Drams 


five Grains of Poppy ; mix them with to the Size 
one for three Days , 


of a Bean, and 
It js. particularly ſerviceable in Eructations, and therefore 
cures Inflations * Stomach, the Gripes, and the Colic. 
Being ſmelled to, or the Decoction of it drank, it the 
Hiccups. A DecoQion of the Leaves digeſts ities; the 


Smell of the DecoRion, with : Sneezing ; 

drank, it procures Sleep, 3 . 
2 — eful in Diſonders of the Breaſt and 
Neves : There is nothing thought more friendly to the Belly 


„ 


and Inteſtines; wherefore it is given roaſted in the Dyſentery 


and Teneſmus : Some add Opium, and preſcribe three Pills of 
it in a Day, of the Size of a Lupine, diluted in a Glaſs of 
Wine. ieuches gave the Juice of it for Pains in the Loins ; 
and the Seed, bruiſed with Mint in Wine, to Perſons afflicted 
with the Dropſy or Colic ; and the Root in Diſeaſes of the 
Kidneys. Dalian, the Botaniſt, apply*d a Cataplaſm of this 
Herb and Smallage to Women in Labour, and for Pains in the 
Pudenda ; and order'd it alſo to be drank with Dill in the 
Time of their Labour, In a Phrenſy they rub the Patient with 
the green Herb and Polenta, and treat Infants under an Epi- 
lepſy or Convulſions after the ſame manner. Pyibagoras affirms 
it impoſſible for one to be ſeized with a Fit of the Epilepſy, 
while this Herb is held in the Hand ; that therefore it ought to 
be very much cultivated in the Gardens of ſuch as are liable 
to this Diſtemper; and that the Smell of it facilitates the Birth; 
and adviſes, that the Woman ſhould drink it mix'd with Po- 
lenta, immediately after Deliv Sofimenes uſed it with Vine- 
gar for all Hardneſſes, and alſo for tudes ; for which laſt 
urpoſe he boiled it in Oil, and added Nitre. The Seed, drank, 
infallibly relieves the Traveller under Laffitude. Heraclides 
mana ty as much of the Seed as may be taken up with the 
umb and two Fingers, and eighteen Grains of Caſtor, 
to be taken in Mulſum, for Inflations of the Stomach. In the 
ſame manner is it given in Inflations of the Belly and Inteftines. 
For the Orthopncea (a kind of Aſthma) the ſame Quantity of 
Seed is given, with as much Seed of Henbane, in Afs's 
Many will adviſe half a quarter of a Pint of its Seed, with ten 
1 Bala bruiſed in Water, to be taken at Supper, by thoſe 
who are inclin'd to vomit; eaten, and anointed warm, or 
drank with Caſtor in Oxymel, it appeaſeth the Strangulation of 
the Uterus. Taken with the Seed of Cowcumbers and Lin- 
ſeed, each as much as may be graſped with three Fingers in a 
quarter of a Pint of White-wine, it cures the Vertigo that 
comes after Childbirth. Tlepolemus uſed the ſame Meaſure of 


the Seed, with the like of Fennel-ſeed, in Vinegar and a 


Glaſs of Honey, for a Quartan. It eaſes the Pains of the 
Gout, if the Place be anointed. with it, and bitter Almonds. 
Taken in Wine, it 1 1 promotes Sweat; it alſo preſerves 
Garments from the Moths. | 
The neweſt and blackeſt is the beſt. It is not proper for the 
Stomach, except in caſe of Inflations. Pliny, L. 20. C. 17. 
It is a ſmall tender Plant, producing one Stalk, ſeldom ariſing 


above two Feet high, whoſe lower Leaves are whole, round, 


and indented about the Edges ; but thoſe which grow upon the 
Stalk, are winged, and finely divided, of yp lour 3 
the Top is branch'd into ſeveral Um ſmall white 


Flowers, which are ſucceeded by round longiſh Seeds, ſwe!- 
ling toward the Bottom, and 1 4 in a bluntiſh Point of a 

reeniſh Colour, which are of a pleaſant Smell, and of an hot 
Fn very ſweet Taſte It flowers and ſeeds in Fuly, the Root 
dying every Year, after it has yielded Seed, It is cultivated 
in Germany; but the beſt Seed, which is a ſmaller Sort, comes 
from Spain. The Seed only is uſed, being one of the four 
greater hot Seeds, 

Aniſeed is Carminative, expelling Wind out of the Stomach 
and Bowels, both given at the Mouth, and in Clyſters. It is 
frequently put into Childrens Victuals, for the Gripes and 
Wind. It is very uſeful againſt cold. Affections of the Lungs, 
Difficulty of Breathing, and A/hma. Some commend it much 
to be taken frequently by Nurſes to increaſe their Milk. It is 
often uſed as a Corrector of the ſtronger purgative Medicines. 
The Oil, diſtill'd from the Seed, is uſed for the fame Purpoſes, 
and often applied outwardly in Carminative and Anodyne Lini- 
— "7 and particularly for the Pleuriſy, and other Pains in the 

ide 


Officinal Preparations are the Chymical Oil diſtilPd 
from the Seed. Miller's 2 5 

The Moderns have added nothing to the Virtues ſpecify'd 

the Antients, except that it is a Corrector of Scammony. 

For the Method of making Oil of Aniſe, fee Oil EU. 

Axtsun CHINA. See ZInct. © | 

ANISATUM, an artificial Wine, prepared of ten Pints of 
Honey, wy of Wine of = 4x" {a maritime City of 
Syria) and five Ounces of Ani ibaſ. Med. 
25. F. ca . | 

ANNE ESTES. The Galeniſis ſo call'd by Paracelſus, 
Frag. de Morb. Gall. by way of Deriſion, as ignorant and 
blind with" reſpect to the Principles and Cauſes of things, 
Caftellus. 1 

ANNORA, calcin'd Egg-ſhells, or Quick- lime. Rxl. and 


U NOTATIO, the very Beginning of a febrile Paroxyſm, 
when the Patients uſe to ſhiver, to be refri to yawn, 
ſtretch, and be drowſy, &c, Gal. 2. ph. I. It is alſo called 
emmnueria, and «for Teggtuops, Attack of the Pa- 
roxyſm. | 

here is agus woman wy oy which is proper to 
Hectic Fevers, and happens when 6— 
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aſter eating, feels an Increaſe of Heat, with a ſwifter and fuller 
Pulſe than before, but without a Shivering, Refrigeration, or 
any of the forementioned Hence it is called by 
Gal. Lib. de Diff. Feb. Cap. 9. «monuacia , an in- 
oppreflive Annotatro. 18 

ANNUENTES SCULAI; the fame as Red# Interni mi- 
zores, Which ſee. 

ANNUITIO. S0 Pliny calls the Motion of the Head for- 

ANNULARIS CARTILAGO, the Ring-like 
or Griſtle at the Head of the See CRICOIDES. 

ANNULARIS DIGITUS, the Ring-finger, or fourth 
Finger of the Hand. 

ANNULARIS VENA, the Vein between the - 

and the little Finger, which Aetius adviſes to be open d 

in Affections of the Spleen. Aetius, Tetrab. 1. Serm. 3. 
Cap. 12. 


ANNULUS, Adel ue, nein/ A Ring. Dutrcetan de 


Med. Hermet. and from him Libavins, mention a purging Ring 

ed of Glaſs of Antimony. You find alſo in Trallian, 
and Marcellus Empiricus, ſeveral ſuperſtitious Rings recom- 
mended to be worn as Amulets againſt the Colic and Epilep- 
ſy. Scultetus, in his Armament. Chirurg. gives us the Deſcrip- 
tions and Figures of ſeveral Chirurꝑi ings ; and Zecchius de 
Morb. Gallic. writes, that a Gold Ring held in the Mouth ex- 
tracts Quickſilver out of the Body. 

ANNUS, ETO, is, the Year. The Antients divided 
the Year into Summer and Winter, as Lind. Ex. 11. Seck. 5 
demonſtrates out of Theophraſtus ; but thoſe who came after 
them made a riew Diviſion of it into four Quarters, by adding 
2 Phi ſepbicus, the Philoſophical v 

unus Phils ſophicus, ear, is a common 
Month. Der and Ruland. 

Annus Amadin, is long Life. Dorn. 

The Seaſons of the Year, and their Viciſſitudes, are the Oc- 
caſion of various Changes of Diſeaſes, as Hippocrates obſerves ; 
for which Reaſon their Temperatures and Alterations are to be 
well obſerved. | 

Anni Tempora Conſtantia, naf):5+@rs xezey}, conſiſtent Sea- 
ſons of the Year, are ſuch as keep = _ —— 
Temperature, and promiſe none but Diſeaſes of a favoura 
Kind, and eaſy to be judged. On the contrary, the Tempora 
— a $0 1 warmer — — of 
conſtant, „an t rming a Judgment. Hip. Aph. 

Anni unius Opus, the Work of one e 5 ſaid of . Phi 
loſophers Stone, becauſe it may be brought to Perfection, and 
the whole Proceſs finiſhed, in one Year, being no more than 

ing Groſs into Subtile, and Fixed into Volatile. Caftellus. 

ANG, A,, upwards, It is ſed to xd7@, downwards, 
and imports the ſuperior Parts. Hippocrates, and others, 
this Adverb is often join'd with z«-xia, the Belly; or zoaic 
is underſtood when it implies — ; as x4T@ join'd with 
it, or underſtood, implies Purging. Of purgative Medicines 
alſo ſome are term'd d, which are Emetics, others x47, 
which purge downwards. 

ANOCHEILON, A, «aw, from dro and x, a Lip. 

_ upper Lip, which is oppoſed to x«7#y 6A, the under Lip. 
ellus. 

|  ANODIA, "'AroSiz, from « Neg. and 3%, a Way. An 

unpaſſable Way. Metaphorically it ſignifies an improper Me- 

thod of Teaching or Learni . iy ea. and is op- 


- 
poſed to +vedin, Euodiay an eaſy and expeditious Way of ar- 
riving at Knowledge, Hippoe. 25 au. 8 
ANODINA it Medicines, Fehnſen. . 

ANODMON, "Avodiper, from 2 Neg. and 3/4), 4 Smell. 
Without Smell. Thus 4ro#uor moor in Hippec, Coat, is Pus 
that has no Smell, or at leaft no ſtetid It is the ſame 


de 

D «oy, 
of the Bed to be'faſten'd- to the Threſhold of the Door. And 
alfo P in the ſame k, which runs thus: 
T3 u + ddr igel d lar, 1d > 7d E0x00 T0 abapi- 
Saniver, One of them (the Leyers) i d to the 'Threſh 
and the other to a Piece of 


is 
| Wood ſet up for the Purpoſe : 80 
that Erotian ſeems „ ddr. In Suidas, 
zds fignifies garde, gu g Raue, and 73 4e + boegs, 
r * at the Foot of the 
D Heſychinus, sd Baie 5 
Step before the Door: It is alſo called , 

(Odos). Foefius. | 
ANODUS is the Chymiſts Word for what is ſeparated from 
2 

"Avedss, & td. a 

nifies Toothlels, © * ; ” 


4 


ANODYNA, ero/we, from « Negat. and ds, Pain. 
Anodynes. | 

Medicines which procure Sleep, and Eaſe from Pain, were 
by the Greets called Hypnotic, and Anodyne ; and, if of a 
ſtronger Nature, Narrotic, or ſtupifying; and are ſuch Sub- 
ſtances as by their ſubtile, nauſeous, and diſagreeable Exha u- 
tions ſometimes diminiſh, and ſometimes quite deſtroy, the Mo- 
tion and Senſation of the ſolid Parts. 

Among the principal of the Hypnotic and Anodyne Medi- 
cines, are all the medicinal Preparations of the Poppy, eſpe- 
cially Opium, which was by the Antients called the Tears of 
the pes, or Meconium, and is an Extract of the Poppy pro- 
cured by boiling, But as for the Narcotic, or ſtupify ing Me- 
dicines, all thoſe of ſtronger Qualities may be reckon'd among 
them, ſuch as the Preparatives of Mandrake, Henbane, Night- 
ſhade, Thorn-apple, and Dutroy ( Datura). 

Narcotics and Anodynes are juftly runk d in the Claſs of 
Poiſons ; for they quickly prove hurtful when given in a vety 
ſmall Doſe, and kill entirely when exhibited in a little —, 
Beſides, they exert their Influences, and produce their Effects, 
principally upon the more noble Parts of our Bodies, in which 
the Powers of Senſation and Motion reſide. 

Celſus is of Opinion, that theſe ſhould never be given with- 
out abſolute Neceflity, becauſe they are of a violent Nature, 
and hurtful to the Stomach. And Galen ſays of Narcotics, 
that they are called Anodynes as improperly as a Man who was 
dead would be faid to feel no Pain. 

It is recorded of Sylvins, that he ſaid he would not practiſe 
Phyſic without the Uſe of Opium ; but notwithſtanding this 

t Encomium, I am fatisfy'd, that for one who receives any 
nefit from Opium, a hundred loſe their Lives. As Opium 
and its Preparations ſeldom fail to induce Eaſe from Pain, they 
too often lay a Temptation in the Way of People in the lower 
Claſs of Phyſic, to ſatisfy the Impatience of thoſe they attend, 
tho? at the e of Life ; inſomuch that I was once a Wit- 
deſs of the Deſtruction of three People in this Way, by one and 
the ſame Perſon, and that in leſs than fix Months : And in 
wer fv Phyficians are uſually called in too late to remedy 

vil. 

It muſt, however, be confeſſed, that Anodynes are, in ſome 
Caſes, of great Im „if adminiſter'd with Prudence and 
Judgment. Thus, if in Miſcarriages the Placenta, or any Part 
of it, remains in the Uterus, Anodynes, by relaxing the Parts, 
and 9 Stricture, which is increas'd by Pain, make 
room for the Expulſion of what is retained. In like manner 
alſo, Anodynes are of Service, when a Stone is fixed in one of 
the Ureters, after proper Evacuations. And when a Suppreſſioh 
of Urine is cauſed by a painful Stimulation, and conſequent Con- 
traction, of the Sphincter Muſcle of the Bladder, Anodynes, by 
removing the Cauſe, make way for a ready Diſcharge of Urine. 

Hoffman is of Opinion, that Sleep ws Anodyne Medicines 

Thirſt, becauſe they remove the Stricture from the 

lands, and relax the Ducts of the Fauces, by which means a 

more plentiful Aﬀuſion of Moiſture to them is procur'd. 


Bur by nes, in 4 more lax Senſe, may be underſtood, 
all Remedies which relieve Pain. Thus a Lancet may, not 
im „be ſaid to be an Aviodyne, becauſe, by evacuatin 


a Part of the Blood, it mitigates inflammatory Pains. Thus 

relaxing Remedies, Diluters, and Medicines which by any 

means deſtroy Acrimony, or expel Wind, are, in their Effects, 

Anodynes, when 1 frat 

© ANODYNIA, "Arabic, Indolence, or Abſence of Pain. 
ellur. 

ANODYNUM minerale, Sal Prunelle, Caftellus, | 

ANOEA, "Ara, from a Neg. and , Mind ; the 
fame as Amentia, Madneſs, | | 
ANOMALIA, ANOMALUS, 4v@parid, drouer@, from 
« Neg. and ih, equal, ſmooth. Irregularity, Inequality, 
unequal,” irregular. 

An unequal or irregular Pulſe is one, that falling higher in 
one Part of the Artery, which ſwells and dilates itſelf to a 
greater Degree, than in another Part which is more narrow, 
and, in à manner, contracted, beats with unequal Force, ſo 
that one Part of the Artery ſeems to be lifted up with vigorous, 
the other with weak Efforts. Galen. in Definit, Med, | 

An unequal Pulſe is one that gives ſometimes a ftronger, 
fometimes a weaker Stroke. Galen, ibid, 

We call that an irregular or u | Pulſe, which conſiſts of 
one, two, three, or more Kinds of Pulſes, This 9 
lies ſometimes in one Pulſe, ſometimes in more, We call it 

| Trregularity in one Pulſe, When, feeling the Pulſe with our 
ore Fingers, we find a different Pulſation under each Finger. 
Sometimes we feel one kind of 5 under two Fingers, and 
another kind under the other two Fingers ; and ſometimes one 
Eind of Pulſe under one Finger, and a different one under the 
other three. Attuarius, Lib. 1. Tic! S1aſidg, ralhav, on, I. 
Of anequal Pulſes; {omit deftroy the Equality in one Fulſa- 
tion of the Artery, others "it? more ; this Litter Inequality is 
commonly called by Phyſicians Syſtematic ( collectiue ). Galen 

de Cauſ. Pulſ. 
ANO- 


8 n 


paruo dulci, Sloan. Cat. Pl. Jam. 


in Oxycras, and the Mouth waſhed 


AN O 


ANOMOEOMERES, *Areporquegts, from a Neg. Z les. 


ike, and vie>. a Part. Diſſimilar in Subſtance 
.of Parts of a different Kind. Blancard. 
It is alſo called +r+eoy4ris, heterogeneous. | 
ANOMOEOS, , diſſimilar, or heterogeneous, 
The Word is apply'd-by Hippocrates to preternatural-and-vici- 
-ous Humours generated in Parts, which, -if they tend up- 
wards, he adviſes, by way of Revulſion, to purge downwards; 


if downwards, to endeavour their Solution by Revulſion up- 


Wards. Forſtus, 

ANOMPHALOS, 'AriupzaS, from 4 Neg. and 4ppants, 
a Navel. Without a Navel, as were Adam and Eve, being 
created, and not «nouriſhed by the Umbilical Veſſels, as ſome 
of the Learned have been at much ſuperfluous Pains to prove. 

ANONA. | 

The Characters are: 3 

It is a Tree growing te the Height of an Apple- tree; the 

Leaves are for the moſt ſingle and oblong; the Flowers, 
for the moſt part, conſiſt of three thick narrow Petals or 
Flower-leaves, and are produc'd ſingle upon their Foot-ſtalks : 
Theſe Flowers are ſucceeded by conical, ſquamous, or netted 
Fruit, which have a pulpy Subſtance ſurrounding the Cells, in 
which are contain'd oblong hard Seeds, | 
Ihe Species are, 

1. Anma maxima, Pg latis be fructu maximo 
wiridi congide, tuberculis = = is innocentibus aſpero. Sloan. 
Cat. Pl. Jam. THES -SOP ; vulgs. 

2. Anoma maxima, foliis oblongis anguſtis, frudtu maximo 
Juteo convide, cortice glabro, in areolas diſtincto. Sloan. Cat. 
Pl. Jam. THE CUSTARD-APPLE ; vulgo. 

Annona foliis odoratis minoribus, fruftu conoeide ſquamaſo 
HE SWEET-SOP; 
vulgò. I 2 2 

4. Anima aquatica, foliis laurinis atrovirentibus, fructu 
minore convide luteo, cartice glabro, in areolas 1 Sloan. 
Cat. Pl. Jam. THE WATER OR SWEET-APPLE ; 
-uulgs. 

: . Anona foliis ſubtus ferrugineis, fruftu rotundo majore 
lævi purpures, ſemine nige, partim rugoſo, partim glabro. 
Sloan. Cat, Pl. Jam. THE STAR-APPLE ; wulgs. 

6. Anona foliis laurims glabris viridi-fuſcis, fruftu minore 
iybtundo wiridi-flavo ſcabro, ſeminibus fuſeis Jplendentibus, 
ura alba notatis, Sloan. Cat PL Jam. -T SAPPA- 

ILLA OR NASEBERRY-TREE ; vgs. | 

7. Anona maxima, foliis laurinis glabris wiridi-fuſcis, 
fructu minima rotundo en, ſeminibus fuſcis ſplenden- 
tibus, fiſſurs alba notatis, Sloan. Cat. Pl. Jam. THE 
BULLY-TREE ; vulgs. | 

Theſe Trees are the Produce of the ' warmeſt Parts of the 
W/t-Indies, as in Drag. Barbados, &c. where they are 
cultivated for their Fruits, which are in thoſe Countries in very 
great Eltcem, eſpecially the Sappadilla, which they value more 
than any of the other Sorts, and hath been but lately introduc'd 
into ſome of thoſe Iſlands. It is very probable, that none of 
theſe "I'rccs were originally Natives of theſe Countries, but have 
been tranſplanted from ſome other Parts of the World; but 
being there planted, they thrive equally as well as if it were 
rheir native Yil, the Sappadilla only excepted, which is of a 
tenderer Nature than the others. Miller's Dictionary. 

I take che firſt of theſe to be the AAT R DR Paxnucno 
REccul. 

ANONIS, a Plant thus diſtinguiſh'd : 

Anonis, Ononis, Are/ia bovis, Offic. Chab. 168. Anonis 
fror Roſta bovis, Ger. 1141. Emac. 1322. Anonis frve Refta 
bovis vulgaris, purpurea & alba, ſpin, J. B. 2. Br. no- 
nis pine, flere 98 C. P. Pin. 389. Park. t. 994. 
Rai Hiſt. 1. 257 7. 3. 332. Tourn. Inſt. 408. Elem. 
Bot. 325. Boerh. Ind. A. 2. 33. Rupp. Flor. Jen. 214. Buxb. 
21. Anonis, Rivin. Irr. Tetr. Dill. Cat. Giff. 147 Anonis, 
frve Ononis, W“ bovis, Remora Fabry 9 t. 1. 19. 
Phyt. Brit. 8. Anonis purpurea vulgaris ſpinoſa, flore purpurco, 
47 * erectis 1 Hiſt, Oxon. 2. 169. NES 
| AR ROW. Dale. 

Miller enumerates twenty-ſix Species of this Plant. 

Anonis, which ſome call Ononis, (I read «wide, according 

to Theephraſtus and Galen) has Branches three of a 
Foot or more in I, ſhrubby, full of Joints, and running 
dut into many leſſer Branches, or putze, with round Heads, 
and little thin Leaves like thoſe of Lentils, and ſhaped like the 
Leaves of Rue or Meadow Trefoil, ſomewhat hairy, ſcented, 
and not of an unpleaſant Smell. 

Being gather*d before it produces Prickles, it makes a 

rateful Pickle. The Branches are thick ſet with ſharp, "Rif 

rns, like a Paliſade. 4 

The Root is heating and attenuating. The Bark hereof, 
drank in Wine, provokes Urine, and breaks the Stone ; the 
fame abſterges Ulcers which are cruſted over. The Root boiled 

n / therewith, caſes the Tooth - 
ach, Dieſcerides, Lib. 3. Cap. 21. SLY 


, or conſiſting - Spring 


flore Coluteæ, Ger, C. B. 


It is like Fenugreek, only more ſhrubby and hairy ; after ti 
ing it ſhoots forth'Prickles. The freſh Herb es the 
Margins of Ulcers. "The Root is boiled in Poſca for the Pain 
of the Teeth ; and, drank in Wine, expels Stones and Gravel. 
Boiled in Oxymel to one half, it is given to thoſe who are ſub- 
ject to the Falling Sickneſs. Pliny, Lib. 21. Cap. 4. 
The Roots of Reſt-harrow are very tough and woody, 
of a white Colour, running deep into the Earth, and ſend- 


ing out many ſhrubby Twigs or Branches, ſmooth and ten- 


der at the firſt ſpringing, but afterwards tough, and full uf 


- long ſharp Thorns, one growing -at every Setting-on of the 


Leaves, which ſeveral together at the Joints, each being 
made of three Parts like Trefoil, and faſtened to the Stalk by 
a flat Appendix: They are ſmall, about half an Inch long, 
and crenated about the Edges ; among 'theſe, towards the 
Tops of the Branches, grow the Flowers which are papili- 
onaceous, or like the Flower of à Pea, but leſs and flat, of a 
reddiſh-purple Colour, growing in hairy five - pointed Calyce:. 
After theſe are fallen, come ſmall flat Pods, each containing 
two or three ſmall Gs vs Seeds, It grows in waſte 
Grounds, and by the Road - ſides, and frequently among Corn, 
flowering in June and July. | 

This Root, which is one of the five opening Roots, is the 
only Part that is uſed, chiefly the cortical Part, and is a 
Medicine againſt the Stoppage of Urine, Gravel, and Stone, 
to cleanſe the Reins and Ureters from tough ſlimy Humours. 
It opens Obſtructions of the Liver and Spleen, and helps the 
Jaundice. A Decoction of it in Vinegar and Water, uſed as a 
Gargle, helps the "Tooth-ach from a Defluxion of Humours. 
Miller Bot. off 

ANON TAGIUS, the Philoſophers Stone, the Giſt of God, 
the Sulphur fixed by Nature. Dornæus. 

ANONYMOS, 'Araruu®:, from a Neg. and vous, a 
Name, It was formerly an Epithet of the ſecond Cartilage in 
the Throat, afterwards called CRIcolpESs, or ANNULARIS. 

ANONYMOS is alſo an Epithet of ſeveral Exotic Trees or 
Shrubs; as | | 

AnonyYmos Ribefi: faliis is a particular kind of Shrub, with 
Leaves like thoſe of Currans, and pentapetalous Flowers, of a 
faint-whitiſh Colour, and ſet together on the Extremities of 
the Sprays, in Form of an Umbella, and ſupported by ſmall 
oblong Pedicles, the Flower-cup conſiſting of five * Fmany 
Each Flower is ſucceeded by two, and ſometimes three Sced- 
veſſels, or Pods, like thoſe of Comfrey, but void of Seed, in 
our Gardens, becauſe of the Inclemency of the Seaſon, It is 
brought from Virginia and Canada. Rau Hiſt. Plant. 

ANONYMUS flere Colutee Cluſii, Myrto-genifta quibuſdam. 
Chamebuxus ſrue Chamepyxos quibuſdam, J. B. C buxus 
eudo-chamaebuxus, Park. It 
grows in ſeveral Parts of Germany. Idem. 

AnoNYMos frutex Braſilianus, flore keiri, Marcgrav. 

Its Bark is aſh-coloured ; the Leaves grow alternately oppo- 
lite, keel-ſhaped, indented about the Extremity, of a chearful 
Green, bright, and elegantly diſtinguiſh'd with oblique Fibres ; 
the Flowers grow in Spikes at the Extremities of the Boughs ; 
and the Spike, before the Flowers open, is of a very fine car- 
nation Colour, but then becomes yellow, as the Flowers are in 
opening, which are pentapetalous, each Petal ſupported by an 
acuminated pale-coloured Leaf; the Flower contains many 
2 Stamina, and has a ſweet Smell like our Wall-flower. 

em. 

ANONY Mos a wg 8 albis —_— 

AxonyMos baccifera, folits ſalignts, Brafiliana, Maregrav. 
 ANORA. — pn £98 Ab. . B kN 

ANORCHIDES, *Arigx:d'ss, from a Neg. and sex, a 
Teſticle. Such as are born without Teſticles. Caftellus. 

ANOREXIA, "Avege&ia, from a Neg. and vg*£:s, Appe- 


tite. Inappetency, a want of Appetite, or Loathing of Food. 
Paulus, Lib. 3. Cap. 27. "Arogs&ice eſſior ic dTorroph, i ret 


xpadias urige x cd ene vad 7 Souaxe, i xupar tag. 
« An Anorexy is an Averſion to Food, occaſion'd either by 
A Diſtemperature of the Stomach, or a Redundancy of Hu- 
« mours.” Hence dröge (Anorecti) are called 45i)or, ſuch 
as will take no Food for want of Appetite. Galen. Comm 1. 
in Lib. 1. Epidem. Teds avogix]ovs Y doirovs brq u Gt 
"Exams Tous pub # autres alice, Tools J Aeg ffn 
N xartoay ? Eve. © The Greeks call ſuch as take no 
% Food Anoretti and Aſiti; but ſuch as have an Averſion to 
C Food when offer'd, are named aria.” 

ANORGISMENON, ' Aropyio iter, in Hippocrates, is 
explain'd by Galen in Exeg. by artptuaaaypirau, (anamema- 
lagmenon) mollify'd afreſh. It is from «re, and 5gyiCe, the 
ſame as 6gydC, to prepare by mollifying, or other means. 
Thus adragyacpiry, or drogy:ojpirey H. ſignifies a Body 
mollified and prepared for taking of Medicines. Foeftus. | 

ANOSIA, "Avia, from « Nee. and rb, a Diſeaſe. The 
Abſence of a Diſeaſe. Caftellus. | 
. ANOTASIER, Sal Anumoniac. Ruland. Jobnſ. 


- ANO- 


4 


that have a Stomach, 


Of all the Parts of a 


ANS 


 ANOTHIEN, A, in Adverb, as well as ans, of Time 


and Place, according to Galen, being ſignificative of the Be- 


ginni of a Diſeaſe, and the Parts in the Body. Foeſaus. 
a ANSER, a Fowl very we known, and of much Uſe, of 
which there are two Sorts, the tame, and the wild. "The tame 
Sort is thus diſtinguiſh'd : | 


Anſer, Offic. Charlt, Exer. bog. Bellon. des Oyſe, x 57; 
3 102. 


Synop. A. 136. Will. Ornith. 273. Aldrov. Orni 
Gen. de Avib. 125. Jonſ. de Avib. 92. Mer. Pin. 179. THE 
GOOSE. Dale. od þ 

The wild Sort is thus diſtinguifd : 
- Anſer ferus, Offic. Schrod. 5. 314. Aldrov. Ornith. 3. £78 
Mer. Pin. 179. Raii Ornith. 358. Ejuſd. Synop. A. 136. Will. 
Ornith. 274. Geſn. de Avib. 140. Jonſ. de Avib. 93. Charlt. 
Exer. 103. De L'Oye ſauvage, Belen. des Oyſe, 158. THE 
WILD GOOSE. Dale. NI 24) 8 
| ſays you are to chuſe of either of them, that which 
is tender, neither too nor too old, well fed; and that 


hath been bred in a pure ſerene Air. PRs 
- Geeſe are nourifiing enough, and very ſolid and durable 
Food | 


A Gooſe is a little hard of Digeſtion ; and when it is too 
young, its Fleſh is viſcous, and apt to produce groſs and excre- 
mentitious Humours z whereas, on the contrary, when tis too 
old, it is dry, hard, has a bad Juice, and cauſes Indigeſtions 
and Fevers. , | | 
Gooſe contains much Oil, and volatile Salts. The tame 
one alſo contains much Phlegm, but the wild one has not fo 
much. ; | 
Both the one and the other, in IN ae with 
ung bilious People, who have a good Stomach, are uſed 
fo Exerciſe and Labour. | | 
| REMAREKS., 


Gooſe is a Food that is pleaſing enough to the Taſte. The 
wild one taſtes better than the tame one ; becauſe that being 
much more upon the Motion than the other, its Fleſh is not 

- fo full of viſcous and groſs Juices. - 

The Gooſe lives in cold, moiſt, and watery Places. You meet 

with this Bird almoſt in all Countries; they live long, eſpe- 

| cially the wild Gooſe, if we believe ſome Authors. illiam 
Gratarolus obſerves, that they'll live to be twenty; and 

Albertus ſays ſixty Years old. The tame Gooſe flies but lit- 
tle, and riſes not far from the Ground ; whereas the wild 
one flies high and ſwift. 

A Gooſe lives by Land and Water, as amphibious Animals do: 
But the tame one lives more upon Land than the other. In 

ſhort, wild Geeſe are almoſt always found in moiſt and 
marſhy Places; and there are a great many of them in 
Ethiopia, which make great Havock in the Country. 

It's obſerved, that a Gooſe is very vigilant, and fleeps fo 
flightly, that the leaſt Noiſe awakes her; and ſome People 

retend, that this Bird is at leaſt as uſeful as a Dog in the 
Night, to watch a Houſe ; for as ſoon as it hears any thing, 
it ceaſes not to make a Noiſe, when ſhe ſeems to call the 
People of the Houſe to her Relief, of which there is indeed a 
remarkable Example : When the Gauls were in the Ni 
upon entering the Capital of Rome, they gave the Dogs that 
were therein ſome Victuals, to prevent their barking, which 
had the deſired Effect; but nothing of Food that they threw 
before the Geeſe could hinder their Clamour; which awak'd 

the. Romans: | | | 

It may be ſaid in general, that the Fleſh of a Gooſe is more 
agreeable to the Taſte, than it is wholſome. In ſhort it al- 
ways abounds with heavy and groſs Juices, that make it 
hard of Digeſtion, and therefore it ought to be very mode- 
rately uſed ; however, tis proper enough for robuſt People 

becauſe it is nouriſhing, and a 
durable and ſolid Food. | 


Some pretend to tell us, that Gooſe-fleſh, on which the Jews 

frequently feed, does not a little contribute to make them of 

a melancholy Temper, of a dull, fad, gloomy Humour, and 

of a bad r. The antient Britains ſcrupled to cat 

e; but the Engliſb do it now with Pleaſure. 

ſe, Galen approves of none but the 

Liver and Stomach for Food ; however, the Wing is alſo 

very good. Some pretend, that _— Metellus, a Roman 

Conſul, was the firſt who uſed Gooſe- liver; others aſcribe 

this Honour to M. Sgſtius, a Roman Knight. 1 

"The Skin of a Gooſe's Feet is looked upon to be aftri 

and to ſtop Bleeding, or immoderate Fluxes of the 


Mlienſes, K nty'of half « Din nreodly, | 


A owder. 1 
e's is looked to be goo inſt P of 
which e e 8 12 
The Fat of a Goole is uſed in Phyſic. It is of a diſſolving and 
mollifying Nature. It caſes the Piles ; and Pains in the 
* 5 When taken inwardly, it looſens 
OL, \ ; > 


ANT. 
. the Body] and gte Parts of the Body which amp afſefted 
. with the Rheumatiſm, day rab wich. — ane 
They reduce Gooſe· dung imo a Powder z and half a Dram of 


it is preſcribed, in order to and attenuate the, Hu- 
mours ; to provoke Sweating, Urine, and the Menſes 3 as 
alſo to haſten Delivery. Lemery en Foods, alk 
Dale, from Schrader, farther relates, that the Fat of a Gooſe is 
3 in an Alopecia; and that it cures Fiflures in the Lips 
. (ſee Apes); that the Dung dries, incides, and opens to a 

very great pram motes the Diſcharge of the Secun- 
pon Sr} os oboe roy es jen 
; that cet is a Appli 
* cation to Chilblains. | x 22 — — ” ppt 
The Salts of the wild Gooſe muſt be more highly exalted than 

thoſe. of the tame Sort, by reaſon of their habitual Exerciſe 

and the Food of both Sorts,, which conſiſts of Worm — 

other Inſects, as well as Vegetables, furniſhes their Fleſh and 

Fat vie Sheng 94 volatile and penetrating Salt : Hence they 

are — to be very rank. oo | | 
ANSERINA. See PotTenTILLA.. 

NN See Ax ELINA. PF fect 

| ACHATES, 'A#lex#I»;, Amber, or a bituminous 
Stone. of, another Colour, which in burning ſmells of Myrrh, 
as Agricola writes of it. Gorrews, | 
| TACIDA; Such Remedies as reſiſt or correct the Aci- 
dity of the Humours, I 
_ ANTAGONISTA, 'Aflaywrichs, from di, againſt; and 
«yevite, to ſtrive, | Antagoniſt, a Word apply'd to ſuch 
Muſcles as are contrary to others ; for Inſtance, the Muſculus 
he: NE and the Muſculus Adductor Brachii, are Antago- 


ANTALGICUS, . Agende, from ,. again,” ahd 
A, Pain. Tb apply'd in general to ſuch Remedies as caſe 
Pain. Caftellus. _ - 

ANTALIUM, five Antale, Tubulus Marinus. Rondel, 

A a little Shell like. a. Pipe, about an Inch and an half long, 
of the Bigneſs of a large Quill at the thick End, and that of 
little Quill at the other, having little ſtrait hollow Lines, 
reaching from one End to the other, of a white or greeniſh- 
white Colour, It is found upon Rocks, and at the Bottom of 
the Sea, It incloſes a ſmall Sea-worm ; and contains a little 
TING volatile Salt, with a very little Oil, and a great deal 

It is alcaline, reſolutivę, and deſiccatiye. Lemery de Drogues. 

ANTAPHRODISIACOS, 'A/apgodrmnexte, from d, 
againſt, and 'Apgodiry, Venus. Antivenereal, an Epithet of 
ſuch Medicines as extinguiſh amorous Deſires. 

ANTAPHRODITICA, the ſame as Antaphrodifiaca. 

ANTAPODOSIES, iran ite, from arranod Sup, to 
reciprocate. I think this ma properly be tranſlated Returns, 
or Periods, or Viciſſitudes of the Paroxyſms of Fevers. Hip- 
pocrates, Aph. 12. Section the firſt, ſays, That the Paroxyſms 
and Forms of a Diſtemper are made evident from a Conſider- 
ation of the Diſeaſe in itſelf, the Seaſons of the Year, and the 
Reciprocations of the Periods, (47am io 145 r regler ese 
aj that is, the Manner of, or Time in which they ſucceed 
each other, whether every Day, or every other Day, or at 
longer Intervals. : | | 

NTARTHRITICUM, 'A#Jag8e;x3r, from aii, againſt, 
and «gbeirTis, the Gout. A Medicine againſt the Gout. 
NTS TEIA TIA, 'A«Sjdlixd; from 4 

A, 'Arledpalize, from aii, againſt 
and ee an Aﬀthma. "Remedies 2gainſt the” Aſthma, 
neared. 

ANTATROPHON, Arne, from di, and drgopie; 
onion. An Epithet of ſome Medicines againſt Con- 
umptions, | „ 112 
„ ANTECEDENS, nean, from Tg), before, and 
wyhouar, to lead; Preceding, commonly apply'd to Cauſe. 
_—; 14, preceding Si ſuch as are 
.,. Antecedentia Signa, ing Signs, are ſuch as are obſerv'd 
before a Diſeaſe, as a bad Diſpoſition of the Blood, which is the 
Cauſe of infinite Diſeaſes. - | | — 

ANTELABIA, Hex, from ve, and xi N,, a Lip. 
The Extremities, of the _ wh. 

ANTEMRALLOMENOS, Af αEEe , from, dl}, 
inſtead of, and +4454aau; to contribute. Subſtituted, ſpoken 
of ſuch Medicines as may be ſubſtituted in the room of others. 
Thay on alſo called /uccedanea, ſuccedaneous. Caſtellus, 

TEMBASIS, ."AY/]iuBen;, from eli, mutually, and 
3pBaire, to enter, A mutual Inſertion, or Ingrefs, apply d by 
Nile, Aetaſlad, * from. 21 | 

| IEIICA, AA. n and 
i uuilinòe, 85 Ae againſt eternatural omiting- 

ANTENDEIXIS, "A#lind155, from ui, againſt, and 

wIvixrupu, to indicate. A Contra-indication ; as when. any 


K 52avn of mpmrdring iro 


tomy, but the Weakneſs of the Patient indicates the contrary. 
y 
6 R ANTE- 


' ANTENEASMUS, or ANTENEASMUMY a particular 
Kind of Mania, or Madneſs, when the Patients are furiouſly 
irritated, and endeavour to lay violent Hands on them- 
ſelves. | 
ANTEPHIALTICUS, 'Afſs9rax]nvs, from v7}, and tg. 
4x]ns, the Incubus, or Night-mare. An Epithet of Remedies 
adapted to the ſaid Diſorder. "i 
NTEPILEPTICA, Ache , from dr), * 
and eiue, the Epilepſy. Remedies againſt the Ys 
and convulſive Diſorders. 
ANTEPRIMA MATERIA, in Paracelſur, Cbirurg. Mag. 
Lib. 3. Cap. 11. is a Name for that Tincture, which has a 
Power of tincturing and altering the Prima Materia (firſt Mat- 
ter) of the Body, agreeably with, or contrary to Nature, Ca- 
fellus. 
4 ANTERA. See Ax THERA. | 
ANTEREISIS, Alge, from dvr}, and ige, to prop 
or ſuſtain. The Renitency, or Reſiſtance, which a firm and 
hard Body makes againſt an Impreſſion. In this Senſe the Word 
is uſed with reſpect to the Bones of the Ribs by Hippocrates, 
Lib. de Artic. 
ANTERIT, Mercury. Ruland. Johnſon. 
ANTEROS, 'Afliges,, the Stone properly called Au- 
THYSTUs, Which ſee. 'Gorreus. 


ANTHEDON, the Name of a Tree in Thempbraſtus, which 


Ray takes for the 3 Aronia. See Msrirus. 

ANTHELIX, NE, from dvTi, and ig, the Helix. 

The in ward Protuberance of the external Ear, within the He- 
LIX, which ſee. | 
ANTHELMINTHICA, '"Arvapwtix2, from dvr}, and 
I eg, a Worm. Remedies againſt Worms. 

ANTHEMIS. See CHAMA&AMELUM. 

 ANTHERA, Ares, from dvd, a Flower. A com- 
pound Medicine, ſo called from its florid and very red Colour. 
Of this there are various itions. following are 
from Celſus, which he preſcribes for incruſtated Ulcers in the 
Mouth: 

Take of Juncus ratus, (round - rooted C 
ing to Parkin K. Myrrh, Sandarach, 
equal Quantity: Or, 

Take Saffron, Myrrh, each two Drams five Grains; Orris, 
Plumous Alum, Sandarach, each four Drams ten Grains; 
Juncus Quadratus, eight Drams twenty Grains: Or, 


Galls, Myrrh, each two Drams five Grains ; Plumous Alum, 
two Drams five Grains ; Roſe-leaves, four Drams twelve 


Grains. Some, he ſays, take 


Saffron, Plumous Alum, Myrrh, each one Dram two Grains 
and an half; Sandarach, two Drams five Grains ; Juncus 
Quadratus, four Drams twelve Grains. The three former 
Compoſitions are pulverized, and ſprinkled on the Parts 
affected; but this laſt is made into a Litus with Honey. 
Celſus, Lib. 6. Cap. 11. 


An Anthera for incruſtated Ulcers in the Mouth, and for 
ſwelled and ſtinking Gums: . 


Take Iris Illyrica, (Florentme Orris) Sandarach, Cyperus, 
each Drams ten Grains; Plumous Alum, (fome 
Copies add Myrrh) Saffron, Crocomagma, each two 
Drams ; pound them, and mix them together. Galen. de 
Comp. Medic. Sec, Loc. Lib. 6. Cap. 2. | 


An Anthera, or Collyrium, for Defluxions and Pains In the 
Eyes, which gives Relief within an Hour: 5 


Take of Saffron, four Drams ten Grains; Frankincenſe, two 
Drams five Grains ; Cinnabar, four Drams ten Grains ; 
Gum Arabic, two Drams five Grains. Infuſe them in 
Wine, and when there is Occafion, bruiſe them till you 
have reduced them to a ſolid Maſs, which make into a 


- Litus with Honey. 'Zdem ibid. Lib. 4. Cap. 7. 


This Compoſition, as prepared by Oribaſius and Actius, Aetii 
Tetr. 2. Sem. 4. 8 is little 1＋* che f 
and recommended by them in Ulcerations of the Mouth. 
r 7 is — by Celius Aurel. 
Heut. orb. Lid. 3. +» Js m a i . 

The ſame is * Vi. A .; 0 66. 
in an Ulceration of the Womb. 

ANTHERA'in Galen, Celfus, Paulus, Actius, and 
is the Name of a compounded Medicine appointed for-different 
Parts of the Body, as Aithera Stomachica, &c. ſome in the Form 
of Powders, and ſome made up with Honey, ftill ing the 
ſame Name, not taken from the Flowers of Roſes, 'whereof-in 
many of them there were none, but from the lively Colour of 


the ts. | 
TM » in Botany, ſignifies the Summits, or little 


2s, accord- 
each an 


2 1 


others, —_— ſometimes taken for 


"ſignifies the fifth Eflence, or Elixir 


ANT 

Heads, in the Middle * 
— N put br inanie, 
ANTHEREON, 'Ateqe6r, the Chin, and that Part of the 


ö Suidas 1 * i 
of the g of the Neck and Throat; and in thi Senſe 
it is taken by Cæliat Aurel. Lib. 3. Cap. 3. & 4. Acut. where 
he renders it Gutturis Exordium, ** the Beginning of the 
Throat. And again, Lib. 1. Cap. 3. Tard. he ſays, Utram+ 
que Gutturis Partem, quam Græci Aube Ed worant, . both 
Parts of the Throat, which are called by the Greeks, Autbe- 
rem, by the Latint, Ruma,” Hippecr. Lib. 5. Epidem. 
and Lib. Tet ster gde. ſeems by ' Ardsgedy to mean the Chin, 

ANTHERICOS, Abende, the Name the Antients gave 
to the Stalk or Stem of the Aſphodel. Theophraſtus, as Pliny 
«© ſays, Lib. 21. Cap. 17. and the Greeks for the Generdlity, 
and amongſt them their principal Leader Pythagoras, call'd 
the Stalk of this Plant, which is a Cubit, and oftentimes two 
Cubits long, with Leaves like the Wild Leek, by the Name 
of Athericos ; and its bulbous Root they called A/phodeles. 
Jn r Rok the Daſ Albucus, — the Aſphodelos is 

our ia.” Dioſcorides, Lib. 1. 199. makes 
Anthericos to be the Flower of the A hotel Ii, ex- 
nds avviecas, the Stalk of the Aſphodel, and alſo a Kind of 
erb. Euflathins, Varinut, and the Scholiaſt on the firſt Idyl 
of Theocritus, make it the Fruit or Stalk of the Aſphodel, Hip- 
tes (Coacee Pre.) ſeems to take it for the cubital Stem of 

the Aſphodel, when, in order to examine whether there be 
Bone of the Head broken or not, he adviſes the putting of 
the Stalk of Aſphodel, or of Galbanum, ardsewy ; rah, 

oy Kn * 2 to chew it. 

uidas tells us, that of the Aſphodel were called 
by Theocritus and Herodotus, dyiewss, which he ſays, were of 
ſo tenacious a Subſtance, that they could not be broken. The 
ſame Author ſays, that ted, (Autberix) is fo to be taken in 
the Scholiaſt on Theocritus, in Theophraſius and [daus, Apol- 
lodorus Dor ienſis will only have the Stalk called by that Name. 
— take orbiedk for the Tops of the Beards of Corn, or for 

Plutarch, in his of the Seven Wiſe Men, when 

lains that noted Paſſage in Hefind, "Over by pardyy vt ru 
py wang, What great Refr there is in Mal- 
* lows and Aſphodel, ſeems to take s, for the Aſ- 


el. 
ANTHERON, Arber, florid. See Aut nos. 
ANTHEROPHYLLUS, ANTHOPHYLELUS. See Ca- 
"ANTHIA, "Avia, a kind of Fiſh, as appears from Oppicer 
9 , a as A rom ? 
Ariftet. Rendeletius, and Aldrovandus ; but they diſagree in thei. 
Deſcriptions. The Gall of this Fiſh is recommended by Kira- 
mides, as he is ed by Aldrovandus, as good againſt Exanthe- 
mata, and the Fat againſt Tumirs and Abſceſſes. Caftellus. 
ANTHINES, ANTHINOS, 'Avbeyis, av8:»25, from de., 
a Flower. An Epithet of ſome medicated Wines and Oik. 
Such Wines had Flowers infuſed, or were ſweet-ſcented, and 
called Vina Odorata, — like Flowers. The Oil that had 
this Epithet, was Oleum Liliaceum, or Lirinum, or Sufmum, 
which are all the fame. There was alſo the arne ber, 
Anthinum Unguentum, the ſame alſo as the Su/inum or Liliaceum, 
and differed from the Oil of that Name only, as Galen fays, 


by the Mixture of ſome Spices. 


ANTHONOR, the fame as ATHANoR, which ſee, 
ANTHORA, See AconiTUM. 
 ANTHOS, eee, a Flower. "Ar0S-, in Hippacrates, ſig- 
nifies not only all Sorts of Flowers, but ſometimes, according 
to Galen, ſignifies Seeds alſo; and in Coac. Pran. "Aria 
in the plural Number) means the fame as +tevdiuele, 
eſſes. He alſo frequently puts 406», for the Flos Aris. 
The AdjeQive Antheron, arbnesr, in Hippocrates, is uſed to ſig- 
nify florid, very red, and bloody. Thus, Lib. 6. Epid. Ga 
\explains Shes #]vaua)e,:(florid Spit) by ige x; Soaun, red 
and bloody; and ſo in many other Places. 4reteus alſo, in 
Peripn. has Yi d\eaquor, d hne v wie., c bloody Spit, ex- 
<< tremely florid. Such as are of a very red Complexi . 
called by * in Prorrhet. Aube, < florid ; and de 
dh, a florid 3 in Epid. 6. — 3. Sect. 3. is a Body 
that has a Redneſs diffuſed over it, by the Increaſe of the natural 
Heat, and recalling the Blood and Spirits to the external Habit, 
which is the Sign of a plentiful and laudable Supply of Ali- 
ment. ; 
. . ANTHOS, when uſed alone, ſigniſies the Flowers of Roſe- 


Plant, tho* improperly. 
OSMIAS, 'A»beouias,; from , a Flower, * 


-45pad, Smell. An Epithet applied to Wines that are fweet- 


ſcented, and of a molt Smell. Z#oefaus. 
ANTHOUS, properly Reſemary ; but, trandferr'd to Metals, 
er ir of Gold. Nalendus. 
ANTHRACIA, -ANTHRACOSIS, ANTHRAX. See 


'CARBUNCULUS, | | 


. See Scnis Tos. | 
. — Wodyeria from Arber; a 
HROPE, A , or in, 
. The — Skin, ſo called by Herodotus, as Veſalins 
obſerves, Lib. . Cap, 5. 
ei di Aube, from Arr., a 


AN 
ANTHRACITES, ” 


 ANTHRECUS. See 


Man, and 55, 4 Diſcourſe. A Deſcription of Man,  Blan- 


card. 3 
ANTHROFPOMETRIA, Wedel a, from Aer, 
a Man, and wires, i Meaſure. A Survey of Man in all his 
Dimenſions. Coftel | 
- ANTHROPOMORPHOS, 'Arſporiepp®-, from driperrd;, 
Man, and oegh, Shape. A Name for the Mandragoras, or 
Mandrake. f . . 
' ANTHROPOSOPHIA, A, deren,, from drifgerS, x 
Man, and cela, Wiſdom, or Knowledge. The Knowledge 
of the Nature of Man. Caftellus. = 5 
ANTHTYLLIBS is a Plant, of which there are two Species: 
The firſt is, | 6 
ANTHYLLIS PRIOR, Offic. Anthyllis leguminoſa marina 
Bætica, vel Cretica, fue Auricula muris Camerarii, Park. 
Theat. 1094. Hnthyllis falcata Cretica, ejuſd. Leto affinis, fili- 
is hir ſutis circinatis, C. B. Pin. 333 Loto affmis, filigui: 
þor futic circinatis, C. Bauhini, Hiſt, Oxon. 2. 181. Loto affi- 
ns, Anthyllis falcata Cretica Parkinſono, Ejuſd. Tripholium 
falcatum, Alp. Exot. 257. Auricula muris Camerarii, J. B. 


2. 387. Chab. 167. Rali Hiſt, 1. 922. Aﬀedicage Cretica, 
— facie, Bot. 328. Tourn. Inſt. 412. Me- 
dicago Vulnerarie facie, Hiſpanica, Huſd. & Boerh. Ind, A. 2. 
35- SEA KIDNEY-VETCH. 


It grows in Candy and Sicily, &c. by the Sea-fhores, and 
flowers in the Summer. Dale. 
- ANTHYLLIS at — —— — 
? | B. 2. 362. + 3- 325. Tourn. Inſt. 
prion, Fg try l Bim. Cat. Gif. 
128. Vulneraria ruſtica, Anthyllis magna, Anthyllis legumi- 
noſa, Chab. 167. Anthyllis legumino 2, Ger. 1060. mac. 
1240. Raii Hiſt. 1.-922. Mer. Pin. 8. Anthyllis leguminoſa 
Belgarum, Merc, Bot. 1. 20. Phyt. Brit. g. Anthyllis legu- 
minoſa vulgaris, Park. Anthyllis leguminoſa, Loto fiir, ul- 
neraria pratenſis, Hiſt. Oxon. 2. 182. Anthyllis, Rivin. Irr. 
Tetr. Anthyllis Rivini, Buxb. 22. Rupp. Flor. Jen. 208. 
nehyllis Loto affinis, Vulneraria pratenſis, C. B. P. 332. 
KIDNEY-VE CH, LADY's-FINGER. 
It grows in Paſtures, and flowers in Tune. The Herb is in 
Uſe, and accounted a Vulnerary. Dali. 3 
There are two Species of Anthyilis ; one has ſoft Leaves very 
like thoſe of Lentils, a Palm in Height; the Root is ſmall and 
lender. It grows in ſandy and ſunny Places, and is of a faltiſh 
Tt other Species has Leaves and Branches reſembling 
Groundpine, but more bairy, ſhorter, and rougher. It bears 
a purple Flower, which has a very ſtrong Smell, and has a 
Root like Succory. | 
The Herb, drank to the Quantity of four Drams ten Grains, 
is a powerful Remedy againſt a Difficulty of Urine, and Diſeaſes 
of the Kidneys. Both Kinds bruiſed, and applied as a Peſſary 
with Oil of Roſes and Milk, aſſwage Inflammations of the 


7 ANT 
. ONTICAARRHALB, the Epichet of any Remedy for | 


 ANTICAUSOTICUS, from 47rd, againſt; and ate, a 
burning 3 An Epithet for Remedies againſt s Cauſus, or 


ever. 
ICHEIR, drvixer, from dry), orer-egaiaft; ava 
the Hand. The Thunk, Ser Gainſt, and x= 
ine. It is 


OLLEX, 
ANTICIPANS, this the Greeks expreſs by a 
applied to Diſeaſes, whoſe Paroxyſms anticipate the Time of the 
preceding Paroxyſm ; that is, each of whoſe Fits degin ſome- 
what ſooner than the preceding. Thus, if a Quotidian comes 
one Day at Four in an Afternoon, the next Day at Three, and 
the next at Two, it is aid to anticipate. | 
H the Catamenia alfo arrive ſooner than the ordinary Period, 
are ſaid to anticipate. 
 ANTICNEMION, rie, from dvr}, 
and xviun, the Leg, or Calf of the Leg. In 
ſignifies the Fore-part of the Tibia, which is bare 
ANTICOLICA, Remedies againſt the Colic. 
ANTICONTOSE, rise, from dri, againſt, and 
x5#1G-, a Staff, or Pole. In Hippocrates it ſignifies the ſup- 
porting a Perſon with a Staff, or Crutch, | 
' ANTIDINICA, from 4, againſt, and .., Circum- 
tion. Medicines againſt a Vertigo, according to Blancard. 
— ANTIDOTARIUM, a Book wherein Antidotes are de- 
ſcribed, or the Place where they are made. It is much the 


over-againſt, 


ates it 


fame as Di - — 
ANT US, or ANTIDOTUM, rom ul, agai £ 
and HiSwu, to give. An Antidote. This Word is 


under the Article ANDROMACHUs, which ſee. | 
The Philoſopher's Stone alſo is called by ſome Chymical Au- 
thors AnTIDoTvs, by way of Excellence. 
ANTIDYSENTERICA, Remedies againſt a 2 
ANTIFEBRILE, an Epithet for a Remedy againſt a Fever. 
ANTIFIDES, the Cabc of Metals. Ruland:s. 
ANTIGONI COLLYRIUM NIGRUM, the black Col- 
lyrium, invented by Antigonus, is thus prepared: 


Take of Cadmia, thirty-ſix Drams 
mony, twenty-five Pepper, e 
Grains ; Verdegris, eight Drams twenty Grains; Gum 
Arabic, twenty-five 3 bruiſe them, and make 

up in Rain-water. Co/mus added to this Remedy, 
ten Drams twenty-five Grains of the Juice of Centaury 


in which he did right, in my Opinion. fare ,, 


Grains; Anti- | 
t Drams twenty 


piric KS, 


- ANTIHECTICA, Remedies againſt a fiene Fever 
ard. ' 
ANTIHECTICUM POTERI], a Medicine invented 

Poterius, called alſo Antimonium Diaphoreticum Jovidle. It 

thus prepared : 


Take equal Quantities of Tin, and Martial Regulus of An- 
timony, melt them in a large Crucible; then put to them, 
by little and little, three times the Quantity of Nitre ; 
after the Detonation and Noiſe is over, waſh the Whole 
with warm Water, till no Saltneſi remains. | 


Uterus, and are alſo Vulneraries. That Species which is like 


Groundpine, beſides other Virtues, being taken in Oxymel, 
cures the Falling- ſickneſs. Dieſcorides, Lib. 3: Cap. 153. 

I find no Virtues attributed to the Anthyllis, but what are 
tranſcribed from Dioſcorides. Dale tranſlates paryuaords Tas 
e dc. Uteri Pituitas, which is a Miſtake ; for it ſignifies 
Inflammations of the Uterus. : 

-ANTHYPNOTICA, A, dvi, from arri, againſt, and 

preternatural 


d, Sleep. Medicines againſt exceflive or 

Sleep. Blanc. ; 
ANTHYPOCHONDRIACA, "Arturo al uaxt, from 

arri, againſt, and vroxwdeus, the Hypochondria, Medicines 

- againſt Diſorders in the Hy ia. Blancard. 

__. ANTHYSTERICA, Austen, from av, and 

the Uterus, Medicines againſt the Hyſterical Paſſion. 


the Tonſils when inflamed. | 
- ANTIAGRI, from *A#]:4ds5, and der, a Prey. Tumors 
of the Tonſils. 
ANTIARTHRITICA, 'A#:agbei]:xz4, from drr, and 
arhei vis, the Gout. - Medicines againſt the Gout. 
ANTIBALLOMENA, ABA]. See ANTEMBAL- 
LOMENOS. 


ANTICACHECTICA, 'A/]uaxsx]:4, from arri, againſt, 
and xex$ia, a Cachexy. ' Remedies which amend a Cachexy. 
See CAcnexy. | | 

ANTICADMIA, a Species of Cadmia, called alſo Pſeuds- 
cadmia ; drei is here joined wich ic, to expreſs its being ſub- 
ſtituted for the true Cadmia. ADMIA. 

- ANTICAR, Borax. Dorn. Rulandus, Fohnſon, Caftellus. 
> 4 x the ſame as SCROBICULUM 
which | 


1 


inferior to nothi 


0 | 
8 
SANTIADES, 'ai]:44's;, the Tonſils. It ſometimes figni- In ſhort, there is hardly a Preparation in the Chymical Phar- 


bot if the Danger is of its flippi 


ORDIS, 


This is accounted a forcible penetrating Medicine, infomuch 
as to make way through the minuteſt Pa „and ſearch even 
the nervous Cells; nce, in all Diſorders of that Original, 
it is reckoned very effectual. In thoſe Heavineſſes of the Head, 
Giddineſs, and Dimneſs of Sight, whence proceed Apoplexies 
and Epilepſies, it does great Service. And in all Aﬀections 
and Foulneſſes of the Viſcera of the lower Belly, it is reckoned 
in cleanſing away and diſcharging their-Im- 

urities. Thus it obtains in the Jaundice, Dropſies, and all 

inds of Cachexies. It is likewiſe eſteemed of great Service 
even in obſtinate Venereal Caſes, in clearing the Blood from all 
Impreſſions of Contagion, and cleanſing the Glands from thoſe 
corroſive Recrements which ſuch Diſtempers frequently lodge 
upon them, and occaſion Blotches, and ulcerous Deformities. 


macy, of greater Efficacy in moſt obſtinate Chronic Diſtem- 
pers; but it is not often met with in Preſcription, although 
conſtantly kept in the Shops. The Doſe is from ſix Grains to 


a Scruple in grown Perſons ; for it is ſeldom given to Children, 

their tender Veſſels not well bearing the Force of ſuch Medi- 
cines. ut 4 Diſpenſatery. : 

. INE IS,  «#ſiarþ15, from d/mrapldre, or dfNmay- 

Caro, to lay hold of. * r in his Book r imrg&s, 

in of Bandages, , there is of a 

p ſipping , the Arran mb be below ; 


downwards, it muſt be above. 

By AnTILEP1s, therefore, he means the Hold or Fixation of a 

| upon a ſound Part, either above or below the Part to 

be def in order to ſecure it from ſlipping off. 4 
ANTILOBIUM, Aci, that Part of the Ear which is 

oppolite 


to the Lobe. I ſuppoſe it means the Tragus. 
'* ANTILOGIA, 


? P = 
id 
y 3 „ eee 


\ ..ANTILOGIA; from derb, againſt, and 


mon Sulphur, and of a Rags Subſtance. 


Water, mixed with four times its Quantity of Qui 


ANT 


A to ſpeak. 
Contradiction. * 


. ANTILOIMICA, from n, againſt, and Ads, the 
Plague. Remedies againſt the Plague. Wu 
'ANTILOPUS, fic. Gazella Africana, Raii Synop. A. 
9. Capra * Aldrov, de Quad: Biſul. 740. Charlt. 
kr 


xer. 10.  Strepficiceros, Bellon, Obſ. ed. Cluſ. 21, Cait de 
. 1. 56. de Quad. 294. THE ANTELOFE. 
ale, 


This is an African Beaſt like a Deer, remarkable for Swift- 
vt The Hooſs and Horns are uſed 12 "rg ay and are 
elteemed inſt the Epilepſy and erics. 

Ny 8808 from — Z inſt, xr au., that Spe- 
cies of Madneſs which is cauſed by the Bite of a mad Dog. 
An Epithet for a Compoſition againſt this Madneſs. Thus a 
Compoſition of equal Parts of the Lichen Cinereus Terreftris, 
Greyground Liverwort, and black Pepper, is given in the Col- 
lege Dig nſatory, under the Title of Pulvis Antilyſſus. | 

TIMONIUM, Antimony. A great many excellent 
Medicines are furniſhed by this Mineral, to the regular Practice 
of Phyſic; and moſt of the empirical Noſtrums Which have 
made any conſiderable Figure, have been found to be Prepa- 
rations thereof. Hence it has become à very important Sub- 
j<&, inſomuch that many Volumes have been written 2 
1 Amongſt theſe are Baſil Valentine's Currus Triumphalis o 
Antimony, which, by the way, is not always to be depended 
on; and Lemery's Trait# de  Antimonie. Angelus Sala has alſo 
written well upon it. | | 

Stibium, or Antimony of the Shops, 5ipur- of Dioſcorides, 
probably the 7i1egywvor of Hippocrates, Lapis Spume candide 
— Foy non tamen tranſlucentis, of Pliny 3 Ailmad, or Ala- 
mad, of the Arabians ; is a metallic, ſolid, heavy, brittle Sub- 
ſtance, of a Lead-colour, with long ſhining — fuſible 
by Fire, but not ductile. Native Antimony is of different 
Kinds ; ſome is dug up with the Appearances of poliſhed Iron 
or Lead, but brittle, and mixed with white or cryſtalline Stones, 
Some is compoſed of fine ſhining Lines like Needles, ſometimes 
diſpoſed in regular Ranks, ſometimes without any obſervable 
Order, which is termed Male Antimony. Some is diſpoſed in 
thin broad Plates, or Laminæ, called Female Antimony by 
Pliny. Some is a Congeries of ſmall Lead-colour'd Rods, got 
from a tender white Stone, and eaſily melting in the Fire like 
Sulphur, which enters its Compoſition in great e 
Antimony of this Kind is found in ſeveral Parts of Italy. Some 
is marked with Saffron-colour'd or reddiſh Spots, as the Hun- 
garian 22 mightily eſteem'd by Chymiſts, becauſe of 
the Golden Sulphur with which they imagine it to be ſtor'd. 
Antimony is ſometimes found in a particular Ore, but moſt 
commonly mixed with other Metals ; and hence its Name may 
have been derived, Antimony being the ſame as arif, an 
Enemy to Solitude. 

Ores of Antimony are found in many Countries, and very 
plentifully in ſeveral Provinces of France, as Auvergne, Poiftou, 
Britany, and others. The Glebes of Antimony are dug out 
of the Earth, mixed with a ſtony Matter, and the pure Mi- 
neral or Metal is ſeparated by breaking the Glebe into ſmall 
Pieces, and afterwards treating it in the ſame as in 
refining other imperfect Metals. | | | 

The French Antimony conſiſts of almoſt equal Parts of com- 
The Sulphur in 
Antimony is diſcover'd by the Smell, and the blue Flame which 
it emits, when calcin'd in a dark Place ; and when thrown 


into a Crucible with Nitre, it fulgurates in the ſame manner 
as a Mixture of Nitre and Sulphur. By diſtilling Antimony 


with corroſive Sublimate, we get the Cinnabar of Antimony, 
which conſiſts of the Sulphur of Antimony, and the Quick- 
ſilver of tbe Sublimate. If Antimony be boiled in common 
ick-lime, or 
Pot-aſh, the-Sulphur it contains, being diflolved in the Water, 
by means of the alcaline Salts, may be precipitated by Vinegar, 


or any other Acid. The Reguline Subſtance is fuſible, not 


ductile, ſhining like poliſh'd Iron, and ſeems to conſiſt of 


broad Laminæ ; which, when the Regulus is rihty prepared, 


are diſpoſed in a radiated Manner, ſo as to exhibit the Appear- 
ance of a Star on its upper Surface. This Regulus may, b 
being calcin'd in the Sun, be ſeparated from almoſt all its Sul- 


phur, and turned to an aſh-calour'd, true, vitrifiable Calx ; 


which, being melted by a ſtrong: Fire, is converted into a hya- 
cinth-colour'd Glaſs. If to this Glaſs, while in Fuſion, any 
ſulphurous or other inflammable Subſtance be added, it pre 

ſently ' recovers its Reguline Form and Splendor. Becauſe of 
the great Quantity of Sulphur which Antimony contains, an 
— * may be extracted from it, in nothing different from 
Spirit ot Sulphur. From all which Obſervations, it is evident, 
that Antimony conſiſts of a ſulphurous Acid, of a bituminous, 
inflammable Part, and of a vitrifiable, metallic Earth. The 


Regulus of Antimony is diſſolved by Aqua Regia ; but is only 
dit 


calcined by the other Diſſolvents of Metals, Antimon - 
wed with 


ſolves and deſtroys all Metals, except Gold, when m 


4 


* 


ha, 


From this Property of Antimony, nuny Names have 


breaking d 


ANT 


been given it by Chymiſts; ſuch as, the devouring Wolf; 82 
3 — 12 Chien; 2 Lead of the Wiſe, and 
the Sugar of the Sun 3 becauſe Gold, melted with Antimony, 
is purihed from all other Metals with wich it is mixed, and 
comes out brighter and cleaner than before. Antimony is com- 
monly thought by miſts to contain a' true, but unxipe, 
ſolar Sulphur ; and hence it has been called Gold, and 
the Ens primum ſolare; but the Sulphur of Metals is not differ- 
Ps original Sulphur, or Oil of Animals and 
es. h 
ong the Antients, Antimony was uſed to dye the Supercilia 
and Cilia black. Accordingly we find in Scripture, that the 
wicked Queen ezebel,” in order to charm the King her Huſ- 
band, painted her Eyes with Antimony ; and the Women, 
who uſed that Practice, are alſo reproved by the Prophets; and 
from thence it was, that this Mineral got the Name of Y- 
x69, See ALCOHOL, | | 
Antimony, according to D:oſcorides, is aſtringent, obſtructs 
the Paſſages, cools, prevents Excreſcences in the Fleſh, cica- 
trizes Ulcers, ſtops Bleeding, and cleanſes the Filth and Ulcers 
of the Eyes. Galen mentions its aſtringent and drying V irtue, 
and ſays, that it was uſed by Oculiſts in their dry Collyriums in 
that Intention. It was the Cuſtom of the Antients to burn 
it, then to quench it in Womens Milk, or Wine, and, have- 
ing aſterwards reduced it to Powder, to make it up into little 
Paſtils, which being perhaps of a quadrangular Figure, it was 
from thence called 7fe#yr» by Hippocrates, Fre emetic 
Virtue of Antimony ſeems to have been unknown to the An- 
tients, or, at leaſt, they ſeldom uſed it as ſuch, or as a Cathar- 
tic. Dizsfeorides, indeed, mentions it in one Place, as an In- 
t in a purging Medicine made of Elaterium and Salt; 
ut the Antimony ſeems to have been . there ordered only to 
give a Colour to the Compoſition. Its cathartic Quality be- 
came generally known about the twelfth Century, in which 


a German Benedictine Monk, named . Bail Valentine, pub- 


liſhed a Book called Currus Triumphalis Antimonii, where he 
extols the Virtues of that Mineral, and its Preparations in the 
Cure of an infinite Number of Diſeaſes. In the 1 5th Cen- 
tury, Paracelſus, following the reigning Opinion, made the 
Fame of the Virtues of Antimony become ſtill more univerſal ; 
however, Phyſicians diſputed afterwards with great Warmth 
and Virulence, concerning the beneficial and deleterious Qua- 
lities of Antimony, At preſent they are all agreed, that it is 


a very powerful and ſaſe Medicine; and th know! | 
Is 1 


irtues in it, depending on its different Preparations, 
one emetic, or cathartic, the other diaphoretic; for all Me- 
dicines prepared from Antimony do either purge upward or 
downward, or are diaphoretic and ſudorific. Crude Antimony 
is ſeldom uſed in Phyſic; tho? it is certain, that it poſſeſſes no 
hurtful Qualities, ſince it may be taken inwardly in the Quan- 
tity of a Dram or two, without exciting any Nauſea, and 
is often boil'd in ſudorific and drying Apozems, without commu- 
nicating to them any emetic or other prejudicial Quality ; and, 
indeed, that Way of treating Antimony has no gest at all, 
ſince it conmunicates nothing to the Water, at leaſt nothi 


that the Water can retain, how long ſoever it be boiled in it. 


The active Qualities of this Mineral are therefore entirely owe- 


ing to its Preparations, except it be render'd emetic by ſome 
acid Juices which it meets with in the Stomach. 


Crude Antimony, taken inwardly, in the above-mentioned 
Quantity, diſſolves Viſeidities in the Fluids, opens Obſtru- 
Qtions, and is commended by ſome as a ſafe Remedy in cuta- 
neous Diſeaſes, in Conſumptions and Epilepſies. It is like- 


wiſe of great Uſe in fattening Brutes. The external Uſe of it 


is likewiſe recommended for drying Ulcers, in curing the Itch, 


and other Diſeaſes of the Skin, when mixed in Ointments ; 


in Plaiſters for reſolving Tumors; and in Collyria for Inflam- 
mations, and other Affections of the Eyts. 

The moſt common Preparations of Antimony are the Hepar, 
or Liver of Antimony ; Crocus Metallorum, Vinum Stibiatum, 
Emetic Tartar, Glais of Antimony ; the Golden Sulphur of 
Antimony ; and the Flowers, Butter, and Cinnabar of Anti- 
mony; the Powder of Algaroth; the univerſal Panacea, 
Bezoar Mineral ; Diaphoretic Calx, or Diaphoretic Mi 3 
and the Tincture. Geoffroy. | F 

Mr. Reaumur gives the following Account of the Contexture 
of Antimony. | 

Nothing is more common than to obſerve, as it were, lo 
and ſhining Needles on the Surface of broken Antimony; an 
thas on which they are moſt diſtinct and viſible, is eſteem'd the 
and branch out with ſo much Regularity in certain Directions 
that even thoſe who have daily Opportunities of obſerving this 

henomenon, can't help being ftruck with its Beauty. 
Figures of the conſtituent Molecules of this Mineral may poſ- 


_ fibly contribute ſomething to the Formation of theſe Ne : 


But the Texture and Configuration of the conſtituent Parts will 
not alone account for the Diſpoſition of theſe Streaks, and 
their 1 with regard to each other; ſince upon 
ent Lumps of the ſame Antimony, and of the 

ſame 


* 


Sometimes theſe Streaks are rang'd with ſo much Order, 


— 


fame Shape, we often obſerve quite different Arrangements of 
theſe Streaks or Needles. Let us take, for Inſtance, equal 
Maſſes of Antimony, of a regular conical Figure, becauſe this 
Mineral is generally melted in a Species of Crucibles which re- 
ſemble a F unnel, or an inverted Cone. Let ſeveral of theſe 
conical Maſſes be broken, each into ſeveral Parts; and we ſhall 
find the Needles of the fame Cone diſpoſed in different Di- 
rections, and varying in each different Piece. In one of theſe 
Maſſes, from a certain Height, we may obſerve all the Nee- 
dles directed to the Point of the Cone ; a little higher, the 
Needles ſhall be horizontal, or nearly perpendicular to the for- 
mer; above theſe we ſhall obſerve others which ſhall ſome- 
times be all directed to ſome Point of the Baſe of the Cone, 
and ſometimes divide themſelves into Cones, which ſhall have 
different Summits. In another of theſe Maſſes we ſhall not 
find the Needles diſpoſed in an horizontal Direction, but runni 
into conical Parcels, in Directions quite the reverſe of 
other ; that is, one conical, Parcel ſhall have its Summit _ 
ing to the Apex of the Cone, and that of the other ſhall be di- 
rected to the Baſe. In ſome Lumps we ſhall perceive Needles 
every-where ; in others we ſhall diſcover none at all. Often 
theſe Needles appear in one Part of the Lump, when no ſuch 
thing is to be ſeen in the reſt. Very commonly we fee them 
diſpoſed in Parcels of a conical F igure, whatever the external 
Form and Shape of the Lump is; for the internal Cones have 
no Dependence upon the external conigal Form of the common 
Maſs. Sometimes the Needles are diſpoſed along the Sides of 
the Cone, and their Direction ſeems to follow the Sides of the 
Veſſel in which they became fixed. | 
Notwithſtanding theſe V arieties, the Cauſe” which contri- 
butes to the Production and Arrangement of theſe Needles, is 
manifeſt ; and however little we may advert to it, ſeems to be 
owing to nothing elſe but that Refrigeration, by means of which 
the mineral Subſtance is changed from a fluid into a ſolid State. 
It is to this Refrigeration, and its Progreſs, that the Needles of 
Antimony owe their Production and Direction: Any Sub- 
ſtance, whoſe Fluidity depends only on the groſs Particles of 
the Fire, which ſeparate and agitate its conſtituent Molecules, 
reſumes its former Solidity, when tis left to itfclf, and when 
the Particles of the Fire are diflipated : Now theſe cannot poſ- 
ſibly be diſſipated but ſucceſſively, and in a certain Order, 
which is generally ſuch, that thoſe Parts of the melted Sub- 
ſtance, which are either next to the Sides or the Mouth of the 
Crucible, firſt aſſume a Conſiſtence; then the Molecules next 
to theſe become fixed, and fo on till the whole Maſs loſes its 
Fluidity : Now each fixed Molecule applies itſelf ſo much the 
more effectually and neceſſarily to that which is contiguous, as 
the Contact of each fix'd Molecule with that which is con- 
tiguous, contributes not a little to fix it, and deprive it of 
Otion. 
Molecules, ſucceſſively added to each other, form a kind of 
Fibres, Threads, or Needles, the Directions of which ſhew the 
ticular Order in which the Refrigeration has been carry don. 
the Crucible was of the Shape of a hollow Bowl ; if its 
Sides were every where equally thick, equally warm, of the 
ſame Conſiſtence, and equally ated upon by an Air equally 
cold ; and if the melted Subſtance was of the ſame uniform 
Nature in all its Parts, all the Needles or Fibres would be fo 
many Rays terminating in the Centre of the Bowl. If the 


Sub was ſuch, that its fix'd Particles were almoſt all of 


a Length, we ſhould find alſo concentrical Beds of Needles, 
form'd by Parcels of each Ray, and lying at equal Diſtances 
from the Centre. | 

But ſo many remarkable Circumſtances do by no means 
concur in the ordinary Refrigeration of Antimony ; neither 
is it poſſible they ſhould : Hence the Irregularities, of which 
we have been talking, muſt neceſſarily ariſe. I have,  never- 
theleſs, made ſome Le eee in Crucibles of à conical 
Form, in which I have generally given the Needles Directions 
pretty near thoſe I intended they ſhould have. When the 
Crucible, immediately after it is taken off the Fire full of fluid 
Antimony, is plac'd upon any Subſtance more capable of cool- 
it than the common Air, then the Bottom and the Top of 
Antimony contained in the Crucible, muſt neceſſarily be- 
come cool firſt, Accordingly, I have, upon trying the Experi- 
ment, often found the Needles divided into two Cones, one 
of which had its Apex at the Bottom of the Crucible, and the 
other its Apex near the ſuperior Surface of the Antimony. 
When, after taking the Crucible from the Furnace, I have 
— it upon ſome Coals, and alſo laid ſome upon the ſuperior 
Surface of the Antimony, that the Sides might cool as ſoon, 
if not ſooner than the reſt, I have then found a Part of the 
Needles diſpoſed horizontally, or, at leaſt, there were Parcels 
of them which form'd Cones, ſome of which were almoſt per- 
pendicular to certain Parts of the Sides of the Crucible. I have 
alſo more ſurely produced the ſame Effet, by accelerating 
the Refrigeration of particular Parts of the Crucible by touch- 
ing them with a wet linen Cloth. Sometimes there is a Hol- 
1 wag in the Middle of the conicat Maſs of Antimony, 

or. 


and in that Cafe we fee Needles directed from the Sides of this 
Hollow ; the firſt Beds which have become fixed, have ſerv'd 
inſtead of the Sides of the Crucible in this Caſe, 

That the Needles may be arranged with Regularity, *tis 
above all things neceſſary, that the Refrigeration be carried on 
ſlowly, or otherwiſe one Molecule becomes fixed before it can 
be well adapted and adjuſted to the End of another fix d Mo- 
lecule. If, nevertheleſs, the Refrigeration is too lowly made, 
we ſhall have no more Needles than if it had been too prec ipi- 
tately carry'd on; that ſame Arrangement, which exiſted during 
the State of Fuſion, remaining, the Particles of the Fire make 
their Eſcape inſenſibly, and almoſt equally, from all the Parts 
of the Maſs : In this Caſe, all the Molecules owe their Difpo- 
ſitions, as well as their State of Reſt, to the Fire's ceaſing to 
agitate them; and here the Contact of the Molecules already 
fixed, does not any more contribute much to ſtop the Motions of 
the other Molecules. Thus when I have leſt the Crucible full of 
melted Antimony upon live Coals, till they were extinguiſhed, 
it has ſometimes happened that I have not found a ſingle Groupe 
of Needles in all the Maſs ; and even when I found any, they 
were very few in Number. 


In ſhort, it ſeems ſo probable, that the Formation and Diſ- ; 


poſition of the Needles of Antimony are the Effects of a Refri- 
geration, that is neither too quick, nor too ſlow, that it 
would be ſuperfluous to ſupport and maintain this Opinion by 
a longer Detail of Experiments. Inſtead of being ſurpriſed 
at ſuch a Phenomenon in this Mineral, methinks we ought 
rather to be aſtoniſh'd, that we do not find the ſame Appear- 
ances in all other Subſtances, which have been melted by the 
Fire, and afterwards become fixed. The Refrigeration in them 
muſt be made in the ſame Order as in Antimony, and muſt con- 
ſequently produce ſimilar Arrangements. This is, indeed, a 
plauſible Dilemma, and a Circumſtance, which throws a kind 
of Diffidence into the Mind, with regard to the Truth of a 
very ſpecious and probable Hypotheſis : For Maſſes of Metal, 
upon being broken, do not preſent us with the ſame Appearances 
that Antimony does, I am not ignorant, that curious and ſkilful 
Naturaliſts have purpoſely cool'd Maſſes of Metal as ſlowly as 
poſſible, without ever being able by that means to render the 
Arrangement of their Parts ſenſible, But becauſe the Ar- 
rangement of the Parts is not perceptible in a Maſs of Metal, 
as it is in Antimony, does it thence follow, that there is no 
ſuch Arrangement in the former, as well as in the latter ? 
Surely not. The Maſs of Antimony is a brittle Subſtance, and 
its Parts are ſo much the more eaſily and thoroughly diſengaged, 
as they do not mutually yield to each other. If one ſtrikes a 
Maſs of Antimony, it flies into Pieces, every one of which re- 
tains the ſame Arrangement of Parts it did before the common 
Maſs was broken. is is not the Caſe with Maſſes of Metal ; 
for they yield to Blows, a Circumſtance which makes their Parts 
aſſume new Arrangements. One cannot break them till theſe 
new Arrangements have put the Parts into ſuch a State, as that 
it is more eaſy for them to ſeparate from one another, than to 
diſpoſe themſelves otherwiſe than they are; and conſequently this 
State is very different from that which they were in originally. 
All the Parts then may be as regularly arrang'd in a dudtile Mal, 
as in a brittle one, without our being ble to diſcover that Arrange- 
ment, which we muſt neceſſarily conceive to be in it, But thete 
are Means, notwithſtanding the Ductility, and even the greateſt 
Ductility, of a Metal, of obſerving this Arrangement of Parts 
which has hitherto eſcap'd our Eyes. Lead itſelf will even diſ- 
cover its Arrangement, if obſerv'd in the favourable Moment. 
All Metals are more or leſs ductile when cold; they alſo are ſo, 
when hot in a certain Degree, beyond which they are no 
more, properly ſpeaking, ductile ; their Molecules, being too 
far removed from each other, cohere but ſlightly, and may be 
entirely ſeparated by the firſt Blow they reccive, provided it is 
but moderately ſevere, What happens to all brittle Bodies, 
happens partly to them on this Occaſion ; ſo that thelr being 
Wang when in this State, allows us to diſcover the Diſpoſition 
and Arrangement of their internal Parts, This Obſervation 1 
made firſt upon Lead, If it is broken when cold, we obſerve 
no Granulations in it ; but I happen'd to break a Maſs of it 
when pretty hot, and was ſurpriſed to find it as much granu- 
lated as a Piece of temper'd Steel when broken. The ſame 
Lead, when become cold, could not be broken without reiterated 
Blows, neither did Granulations appear any more in the Parts 
where it was broken: Now ſince , W hot, has Granu- 
lations ; ſince it retains them at the very Time it acquires a 
perfect Conſiſtence, and when its Heat is too faint to keep it in 
aState of Fuſion ; hence it is evident, that it muſt alſo have Gra- 
nulations when entirely cold. There is no Cauſe to reunite 
theſe Granulations, and reduce many of them into one, in the 
one Caſe more than in the other ; but the Blows of the Ham- 
mer will occaſion ſuch a Reunion in the cold Lead, whereas 
will produce no ſuch Effect in that which is hot. 

ving obſerved the Granulation of Lead, I imagin'd I might 

alſo diſcover a regular Arrangement of Parts init: With this View 
I tins of this Metal ina conical Crucible, and * to 
me 
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aſſume a Conſiſtence by little and little; and when ithad acquir'd 
a ſufficient one, I took it, as yet hot, from the Crucible ; 
then a Blow of a Hammer eafily divided it into ſome large 
Jumps ; the fraftured Parts of which diſcovered to me thoſe 
Needles and Fibres which I wanted to ſee : The Granulations, 
applied one againſt another, in certain Directions, formed theſe 
Fibres ; there were Groupes of them parallel to each other, and 
almoſt perpendicular to the Sides of the Crucible, In other 
Groupes all the Fibres were ndicular to the Bottom of the 
Crucible ; and, in a Word, I faw, in the Lead, Fibres, ſuch 
as are obſerved in Antimony, and whoſe Arrangement and Diſ- 
poſition were the ſame. 

But, at the ſame time, T obſerved certain Differences be- 
tween the Fibres of Lead, for I ſhall give them thatName, and 
the Needles of Antimony : Theſe latter are very ſhining, have 
a lively ſparkling Gloſs, and are like ſo many Mirrors, or ſmall 
Glaſſes, applied to each other's Ends; whereas the Fibres of 
the Lead are leſs ſparkling, and are ſo very far from being flat, 
that they are viſibly round: To the naked Sight, or even with 
a Glaſs that magnifies moderately, they only have the Appear- 
ance of a Groupe of ſmal] Bowls, arranged like the Grains of 
a Chaplet : A Glaſs which magnifies more, or a Microſcope, 
repreſents each of theſe Fibres not as wn, round ; and by their 
means it appears, that the Fibre is form'd of Grains applied one 
againſt another, only by a ſmall Part of their Ends; and that, 
whereas the Sides-of the Needles of <a are trait, thoſe 
of the Fibres of Lead are denticulated. hen this Affair, 
which Jonly hint at, at preſent, is more narrowly inquir'd into, 
it will perhaps be found, that it is upon this Figure of the Gra- 
nulations, and their Arrangement, that the Ductility of Metals, 
and ſome other Subſtances, depends. We perceive already, that 
this Diſpoſition leaves empty Spaces, which are filled up by the 
Parcels put out of their former Situation by the Blows of the Ham- 
mer; that, by the Force of Blows, theſe Vacuities, or empty 
Spaces, muſt be in ſome meaſure filled up; and that the Sub- 
ſtance then becomes leſs malleable. In fine, Laminæ, applied 
one above another, or one againſt another, without leaving be- 
tween them Interſtices proportion*d to their Largeneſs, muſt 
neceſſarily .compoſe brittle Maſſes, ſuch as that of Antimony. 
I have already hinted, but I here repeat it again, that, in order 
to ſee the Diſpoſition of the Fibres of Lead, it is neceſſary to 
catch it in the favourable Moment. Tf a Metal is ſtruck when 
too hot, it is too much divided by the Blows of the Hammer, 
and crumbled into Parcels, moſt of which are no larger than 
Grains of Sand: Tf, on the other hand, the Metal is ſtruck 
when it is not ſufficiently hot, it yields to the Blows, and diſ- 
covers neither the Arrangement of the Granulations, nor the 
Granulations themſelves. By repeating the Experiment twice 
or thrice, one may find the exact Moment. 

I have broken Maſſes of Tin, Copper, and Zinc, when hot, 
and was at no great Loſs to find, in each of them, the ſame 
Granulation, and the ſame Fibres, I had diſcovered in Lead. 
We have no Reaſon to doubt, but the ſame Filaments are to be 
diſcovered in Gold and Silver ; but I have not, as yet, made 
any Experiment with that View. 

All ſoft Bodies, or ſuch as are eaſily ſoſten'd, as Wax, Tal- 
low, Fat, Butter, have no Occaſion for ſuch a Diſpoſition of 
Parts; or if they have, we can never perceive it, becauſe they 
never become brittle. 

All Maſſes which have been melted, tho? brittle, may poſſi- 
bly not diſcover this Arrangement of their Parts upon their being 
broken. We have already obſerved, that too quick, or too flow 
a Refrigeration, may prevent their being lifcovered, even in 
In thoſe Salts which are moſt diſpoſed to form 

Cryſtals, if they are made to cryſtalize too 
quickly, or a ated whilſt the Cryſtalization ſhould be carrying 
on, none will ap The Parts of melted Bodies, in like 
manner, do not aſſume a regular Arrangement, if they are too 
quickly refrigerated, or agitated 2 the Refrigeration. An- 
other Cauſe may, as yet, concur to diſturb, or even totally pre- 
vent this Arrangement; which is, when the melted Body is 
not an uniform Fluid ; when it is compoſed of Parts, ſome of 
which have a greater Diſpoſition to become fix'd than others, 
which have only the fame Degree of Heat with themſelves. 
The Formation of Fibres, Filaments, and Needles, is the Ef- 
fect of a ſucceſſive Refrigeration ; or, to ſpeak more accurately, 
of the Parts acquiring a ſucceflive Conſiſtence. If thoſe Parts 
of any melted Subſtance, which are remote from the Sides of 
the Veſſel; ſhould become fixed, before ſuch Parts as are nearer 
them have loſt their Fluidity, there is no more any Reaſon, 
why theſe Parts ſhould form a continued right Line with the 
others. more any Fluid is mixed with theſe Parts, which 
Have an equal Diſpoſition to become fixed, the more difficult it 
will be for Needles to form themſelves in it; and when it 
aſſumes a Conſiſtence, the Threads will be the more interrupted 
in it. Mon. de P Acad. Roy. 1724. 

Mr. Gere makes the farther following Remarks upon An- 
timony, and its ions: 

Vegetable Acids, being, of their own Nature, more attenu- 


Antimony. 
themſelves into 
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ated than thoſe which belong to Minerals, eafily unite with the 
rareſied Sulphur of Antimony ; and thus ſeparating that Suk 
phur from the vitriolic Aid. contained in the Antimony, an 
emetic Compound is formed; but mineral Acids, being more 
denſe, fix and wrap up the ſulphurous Parts of Antimony, ſo 
as not to ſtimulate the Stomach and Inteſtines, but to let them 
paſs freely into the Blood, before they can be diſengaged, and 
act according to their own Nature, Spirit of Wine deftroys 
the emetic Quality of Antimony, becauſe of the too great Pro- 
portion of ſulphurous Parts, by which the faline Spicula are 
ſo much involved, as not to be able to act on the Stomach. 

| Antimony is the moſt excellent Emetic we have, and the 
moſt ſovercign Remedy in many Diſeaſes, when rightly exhi- 
bited. In giving Emetics, three things are to be conſidered ; 
the Patient, the Diſeaſe, and the Medicine. We ought, firſt 
of all, to be informed, whether the Patient vomits caſily: Some 
Perſons cannot be made to vomit with any Doſe of an anti- 
monial Medicine; ſome are ſo weak as not to be able to bear 
the Fatigue and Straining of a Vomit at all; ſome are ſo ſub- 
ject to a Spitting of Blood, that, by giving them a ſtrong Eme- 
tic, a fata cms rs might enſue. We ought likewiſe to 
know, whether the Patient has any ele Hernia, in 
which Caſe violent Vomiting might produce very dangerous 
Conſequences ; whether the Veſſels be fo full, as that a Rup- 
ture of any of them may be apprehended ; and laſtly, whether 
the Patient, if a Woman, be with Child. In all theſe Caſes, 
Vomits ſeldom ought to be ventured upon, and never without 
taking the greateſt Precautions before-hand, 

The ſecond Thing to be conſidered, is the Difeaſe itſelf ; and 
eſpecially, whether the Seat of it be in the Blood, or in the Pri- 
me Vie; the laſt of which may be diſcovered by a bitter Taſte in 
the Mouth, Nauſea, bilious ratio, acid Vomiting, &c. 

Some imagine, that Emetics can be of no real Service when 
the morbid Matter has reached the Maſs of Blood, or when the 
Diſeaſe proceeds from an Maxia, or Depravation of the Spirits, 
as in many ſpaſmodic, hyfterical, and hypochondriacal Affecti- 
ons: But this is a Miſtake; for we find, antimonial V omits are 

iven with very great Succeſs in ſuch Caſes; not ſo much as 
evacuate what was before contained in the Stomach, as by 
deriving the morbid Matter from the principal Parts, the Lungs, 
for nce, or Pleura, when threaten'd, or actually affected, 
into the Abdomen, from whence it is eafily and readily carried 
out of the Body. And, for this Reaſon, Hippocrates, very 
wiſely, adviſes to have recourſe to Vomits in the Beginnings of 
fuch Diſeaſes. In Convulfions an Emetic, by applying a Sti- 
mulus to the Fibres, of a contrary Nature to that from hence 
the Diſorder proceeds, very often gets the better of that morbid 
Cauſe, and thus cures the Diſeaſe : For the fame Reaſon _ 
r gave Emetics in Diarrhœas and Dyſenteries, that 
endency of theſe Evacuations might be directed upwards, and 
fo deftroyed. In Comatoſe Affections, Emetics powerfully 
ſhake the Viſcera, increaſe the Oſcillations of the nervous Fi- 
bres over the whole Body, and accelerate the Motion of 
the Fluids, or reſtore it, when loft, in any particular Part, 
ſo as to make them paſs through the ſmalleſt Canals to 
their proper Emunctories. Thus we often ſee one Doſe of an 
antimonial Emetic prove likewiſe cathartic, ſudorific, &e. 
in a very plentiful Degree. In giving theſe Emetics great Care 
ought to be taken, that none of the abdominal Viſcera be in- 
flamed ; becauſe ſuch Inflammations might very probably be 
increaſed by the Strain of Vomiting. e muſt not likewiſe 
be miſled by all kinds of Reaching, or Attempts to vomit; for 
theſe are many times owing to convulſive Contractions of the 
Stomach, which by giving an Emetic may be increaſed, or per- 
wy that whole Bowel may be inflamed, _ 
hirdly, ſuch Preparations of Antimon 
may be given with Safety, of which the Doſe may not be too 
eat for the Strength of the Patient, and yet may anſwer the 
tention of the Phyſician, Antimonials given in, Powders of- 
ten difappoint- Phyſicians, either by vomiting too much, or-not 
at all. The Effects of Antimonial Wines are very uncertain, 
becauſe of the different Qualities of Wines: But the moſt e 
cellent Preparation of this kind is Emetic Tartar, which oo 
always to be given, diſſolved in a proper Liquor, and not in 
ſmall a Doſe ; becauſe if it is not ſtrong enough to have the 
defired Effect, it will be apt to fatigue and.torment the Patient 
with fruitleſs Nauſeas and Reachings. Too great a may 
likewiſe be dangerous, by exciting too violent Contraftions in 
the Stomach, and Strainings of other Viſcera, ſo as to- cauſe 
ſpitting or vomiting of Blood, long. continued Reachings with- 
out bringing up any thing, Convullions, and Inflammations of 
the Viſcera. ' 

If from any Doſe of Antimonial Preparations, either too vio- 
lent or too long- continued Vomitings ſhould , the beſt 
Method is to drink a Glaſs of Water or Ptifan, acidulated with 
a few Drops of Ol. 1 Campanam, or Spirit of Vi- 
triol; which will preſently k che emetic ity of the 
Antimony, and ſtop the Vomiting much more than 
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While the Emetic works, the Patient ought to drink very 


plentifully, either luke-warm Water, Whey, or Veal or 


Chicken-water, with a View both to dilute the Contents of the 
Stomach,, to be thrown up, and to make the Vomiting more 
eaſy, and leſs ſtraining. On the other hand, Oils, all fat 
Subſtances, check the Force of the Emetic too ſoon, and pre- 
vent the Dilution of the Contents of the Stomach, and are 
therefore to be guarded againſt. 


Beſides the medicinal Uſes of Antimony, it is employed by 


ſeveral Artificers, to give the Silyer Sound to Tin, in caſting 


Bells, making 


metalline Specula, and 49 for Printing, &c. 


It is likewiſe uſed by Goldſmiths in refining Gold ; for when 
melted with that Metal, 3 all other Metals that can be 
tle 


mixed with it, Silver i 


not excepted, and turns them to 


Droſs. Geoffrey. 


PROCESSES e Ax TIMORNV. 
PROCESS I. 
The Solution of ANTIMONY in Aqua Regia. 


Take of the pureſt Antimony, collected from the Tops of 
the Cones, half a Pound ; reduce it to Powder, and put it 
into a glaſs Veſſel that is low, and pretty large, and cut 
off in ſuch a manner as to have a wide Mouth. Set the 
Veſſel, with the Antimony, under a Chimney that will car- 
ry the Fumes up without diſſipating them; and then pour 

upon it half a Pound of Aqua Regia. By this means there 
will be excited an incredible Efferveſcence, with a prodi- 
gious Heat, Noiſe, and very red and denſe Fumes, all 
which will ſoon be over. ere will then remain at the 
Bottom a moiſt, thick, pappy Matter, of an Aſh-colour, 
inclining to Yellow. Dry this with a very gentle Fire, 
keeping it now-and-then * ing wich a Stick. 


REMARKS. 


This is called an immerſive or humid Calcination of Antimony, 


by which this Foſfil, which before was neither emetic nor 
urgative, acquires the moſt virulent Qualities. The yellow 
tter interſperſed through this Calx, is a true Sulphur of 
Antimony, which the Acid not being able to diſſolve, is diſ- 


charged from the other metalline Part of the Antimony, 
which is corroded by the Aqua 


ia, Hence, therefore, in 
this Operation, there is both a Calcination and | 
This Proceſs is neceſſary to thoſe that follow. 


PROCESS IL 
True Sulphur of ANTIMONY. 


Upon the Cal of the preceding Proceſs pour ſome clean 
ater, ſhake them together, and pour off the turbid Li- 
quor into another Veſſel ; add more Water, ſhake and de- 
cant as before ; and proceed in this manner, till the yellow 
lighter Part, being thus diſperſed thro? the turbid Waters, 
is ſeparated from the more heavy metalline Portion. Mix 
the decanted Waters together, pour off the whitiſh Wa- 
ter at Top from the ſulphurous Matter that falls to the 
Bottom, which dry with a very gentle Fire, and it will be 
a true Sulphur in every Character. If you put larger 
Lumps of Antimony into Aqua Regia, and fo perform the 
Solution, then the Maſſes of Sulphur will be larger; for 
the Aqua Regia, penetrating to the larger Portions of the 
Metal, that lie concealed in the Sulphur, will diffolve and 
extract them, and ſo render the es of Sulphur more 
viſible. 5 E 
REMARKS. 


Hence it appears, how intimately Sulphur may lie con- 


TC 
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cealed under the Appearance of a ſhining Metal, and how 
furpriſingly the Aqua Regia can find out the metalline Part 
amongſt the Sulphur. But how wonderfully does the Sulphur 
Here retain its proper Nature, without any Alteration ? This 
d that Sulphur of Antimony which Fan Helmont orders to be 


„and which, he ſays, ſcarcely differs from the common 

phur, except that it is a little more upon the Greeniſh ; and, 
indeed, there is ſcarcely any Difference : Nor, „does 
the Cin nabar that is made with it, in regard of its Virtues, 
deſerve ſo much Trouble: Certainly, the ſubliming it ſeven 
times, as he directs, is not ſo eaſily done as directed. In this 
Operation, however, we have an ocular Demonſtration, 
that Antimony conſiſts of a ſulphurous and a metalline 


PROCESS II. 


Glaſs of ANTIMONY. 


I. Take of the pureſt Antimony, reduced to Powder, two 


Pounds ; put it into a large earthen Diſh that is not glaz'd, 
and, in the open Air, place it over a Fire, in ſuch a man- 
ner, that the Powder ſhall fume, but not melt. The 
whole Art depends on thus moderating the Fire: Keep 


| metalline Bodies in the Teſt, but to 


_ the Powder continually ſtirring with an eurthen Rod: A 
white, thick, feetid Fume will ariſe, which is prejudicial, 
and therefore muſt be cautiouſly avoided by the Operator's 
ſtanding ſo, that the Wind ſhall blow it from him. Care- 
fully continue this Calcination, in an equable manner, till 
the Matter fumes no longer. Then increaſe your Fire a 
little, and, if it begins to fume, keep it up till it ceaſes ; 
and then make your Fire pretty till the Diſh begins 
to be red-hot, and the included Matter emits no more 
Fumes ; and you will, by this means, have a Calx of a 
greyiſh Colour. If you proceed to calcine this with a ſtill 
greater Degree of Fire, till the Powder grows red-hot, 

you will then have a yellow Calx, which is more purified 
from the volatile Part. If, in the Beginning of the Ope- 
ration, your Fire ſhould happen to be ſo ſtrong as to melt 
the Antimony, and make it run into Lumps, you muſt 
immediately flacken your Fire, and reduce theſe again to 
Powder. This is the Calcination of crude Antimony, by 
means of Fire alone, and it is of great Uſe; 

2. Put this Calx into a Crucible, round which place Fire at 
a Diſtance, gradually bringing it nearer and nearer, that 
the Crucible may gently and equably grow warm, hot, 
very hot, and at red-hot, it being all the time- cloſe 
covered with a Tile, that no Coals or Aſhes may fall into 
it. Increaſe your Fire till the Calx is put in Fuſion, in 
which State let it ſtand for half a Quarter of an Hour, and 
then pour it out upon a very hot, Marble, and you 
will have a brittle, ſub-pellucid Cake, of a dark- 
yellow Colour, which is called Glaſs of Antimony, and is 
ſo much clearer as it ſtands longer in the Fire. 


REMARKS. 


Antimony conſiſts of common Sulphur, and a metalline Glebe, 
All the Sulphur becomes volatile, by the Fire made uſe of for 


this Calcination ; but the metalline Part bears a melting Fire, 
as when it is melted into Cones ; but then it always 
yields a white ſuffocating Fume. Hence we know, that 
when powdered Antimony is uſtulated with ſuch a Fire as is 
not ſufficient to melt it, then the external Sulphur is gra- 
dually expelled ; by which means the metalline Part is puri- 
hed, and at laſt is converted into a torrified Calx, which p 
the Antimony was innocent before, is a moſt virulent Eme- 
tic : How this ſhould „is not hitherto well explained. 
This Calx, being put in Fuſion, is Antimony converted 
into Glaſs, The Adepts ſay, that there is a great Agreement 
betwixt Lead and Antimony, which is confirm'd by” the 
melting this Calx into Glaſs. This is almoſt a fatal Emetic : 
If it is infuſed in a ſoft Wine, not too acid, it yields an 
Emetic with very little Loſs of its Subſtance, The Virtue, 
however, may be pretty ſoon drawn out, by —_— the In- 


fuſion: This makes the Emetic Wine every-where ſufficient- 


ly known, This Glaſs of EY almoſt all 


Id it gives a beautiful 
Colour. Boerhaave, 


This, cy ſays, is of a Hyacinth-colour ; but it may be 


made white, yellow, red, or black, by the Addition of Bo- 
rax, Sulphur, Sal Gem, or Orpiment. Glaſs of Antimony 
is a very ſtrong Emetic, but may be weaken'd by powdering 
it on a Marble, and then burning Spirit of Wine upon it, 
for three or four times: Thus deflagrated, it may be given 
in the Quantity of ten or twenty Grains, which will either 
vomit or purge gently, and ſometimes only cauſe a Sweat 
on which Account it ſometimes cures intermitting Fevers, if 
given a little before the Paroxyſm. If this Glaſs, reduced to 


an impalpable Powder, be digeſted, for two or three Days, 


with Spirit of Wine, in which half an Ounce of Maſtich 

been diflolved, ſhaking the Veſſel often ; and the Spirit be 
afterwards evaporated by a gentle Heat ; the remaining Glaſs 
of Antimony and Maſtich, 3 in this manner, will 
have no emetie Quality. This Powder may be taken in the 


Quantity of fix Grains. Geoffroy. 


PROCESS iu. 2 
A Regulus of AnNTIMONY, with Salts, 


1. A Regulus is procured from Antimony by Method 
in which the metalline Part is ſeparated oat the ſulphur- 
ous ; and the more accurate this Separation is, the purer 
always is the Regulus. In order to this, then, the foſſil 


Antimony, in its native ,Glebe, is ſometimes put into 


conical earthen Pots, and melted with a moderate Fire, that 
only makes it a little red, and thus is formed into Cones ; 
the lower Parts of which, or thoſe towards the Vertex, are 
heavy, purer, and more metalline ; whilſt the broader 
Parts, . — Baſe, are leſs ſolid, darker, _ more 
ſulphurous. In this manner is Antimony depurated to a 
Regulus, by Fuſion alone. 

2. Take of common crude Nitre, two Parts; of good Tar- 
tar, three Parts; and of pure Antimony, four Parts: 
theſe well, and ſeparately reduce them to a fine gh. 


Py 
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and whilſt they are i dry, mix them — 
by rubbing them together. e the Mixture moderately 
hot, 5 Take a large Crucible, 


and by all means very dry. 
heat it 2 in the Fire till it is perfectly red-hot, and 
then throw into it two Drams of this dry hot Powder, 
which will take Fire violently, and with a great Noiſe, 
and throw out Sparks on every Side, When every thi 
is quiet, throw in the ſame Quantity more, and you wi 
again have the very ſame Phenomena, Proceed in this 
manner till you have conſumed all your Powder. And 
here the following Cautions are abſolutely neceſſary : Let 
the Crucible be a large one, that the Matter, when it is 
violently agitated, may not run over: Throw in / but a lit- 
tle at a time, leſt the Mixture, when it takes Fire, ſhould 
fly in large Sparks eut of the Veſſel: Let the precedin 
Fortin be always throughly on Fire, be at Reſt, 
perfectly red-hot, before y throw in another; ſor fear 
the Matter, being hotter underneath, and colder at Top, 
ſhould form a Cruſt, under which the Fire, being confin'd, 
would cauſe an-Exploſion much louder, and more violent, 
than that of a Cannon: For you have here a true Pulvis 
tonitruans, from the Nitre, Tartar, and Sulphur of the An- 
timony. - And laſtly, let the Crucible be throughly red- 
hot, for fear of «the ſame terrible Accident. If a young 
Beginner, not aware of theſe things, goes about to make 
a Regulus, according to the common Directions, he runs 
a Riſque of his Liſe: If he obſerves theſe Cautions, he 
may perform the Operation ſafely. Aſter the Detonation 
is completed, in the manner deſcribed, cover the Crucible 
with a Tile, and increaſe your Fire till the Matter flows 
like Water: Have by you, at the ſame time, a metal- 
melting Cone, perfectly dry, a little warm, and rubb'd 
over on its-Inſide with Tallow, into which pour the melt- 
ed Matter with one Stream, and immediately ſtrike the 
Cone. Upon pouring in the Matter, a ſudden Flame will 
- burſt out from the lighted Tallow. Let the Whole ſtand 
uiet and cool, and then invert the Mould, and with a 
— ſtrike it at the Baſe, and the Antimonial Cone 
will drap out; the lower or vertical Part of which will be 
the metalline Part of the Antimony, whilſt that towards 
the Baſe will conſiſt of the Salts and Sulphur, The upper 
Surface of the metalline Maſs, where it is covered with the 
Scoriæ, will be marked with the Figure of a Star. The 
Scoriz will liquefy, and ſwell in the Air. | 


REMARES. 


As this Proceſs diſcovers to us the true Principles of the Metal- 
lurgic Art, it is worthwhile to conſider it a little attentively : 
Firſt, the foffil Antimonial Glebe, . melted with a pro- 
per Fire, becomes liquid and heavy.: Hence the lighter Bo- 
dies that are in it, as Stones and the like, and which do not 
adhere to the metalline Part, according to the Laws of Hy- 
droſtatics, are caſt upwards ; and fo the heavier metalline Part 
is rendered purer. And thus, in the Metallurgic Art, the 
metalline Matter is often, by Fuſion, ſeparated from the 


L : reſt, 
another Metallurgic Operation, the metalline Part of 


But, be 

the Antimony is now freed from that Sulphur, from which it 
could not be ſeparated by ſimple Fuſion, but which ſtill re- 
mained cloſely combined with it; and this is done by the 
8 Help of the Powder of Tartar, and Nitre, which is there- 
1 fore a fluxing Powder. When the Antimony, which conſiſts 
s | of a ſulphureous and metalline Part, is mixed with the Nitre 
and Tartar, and committed to the Fire, then the Nitre, 
2 8 Tartar, and Sulphur of the Antimony take Fire with a pro- 
digious Impetus; and by this means there is produced a d 
A al from the Nitre and Tartar : But this fix d Alcali, being 
agitated with this intenſe Fire, gon attracts the Sulphur, 
and intimately unites it with itſelf ; and then the metalline or 
mercurial Part, as it is called, which is unaffected by an Al- 
cali, being freed from its Sulphur, and put in Fuſion, ſub- 
ſides from the lighter Parts, and collects itſelf at the Bottom 
into a Maſs, which goes by the Name of Regulus. And as 
the long ſharp Spicula of the Antimony diſpoſe themſelves 

horizontally, from the Centre to the Surface, hence t 
| form a Star, which the Alchemiſtical Magi call a Stella Sig- 
f nata, and have in great Veneration. This Regulus, tho? it 
appears pure, will, upon being fuſed again with an Alcali, 


produce freſh Scoriæ: Nor, perhaps, can it be ever entirely 


freed from its Sulphur ; and hence, probably, it always remains 


brittle ; for Sulphur will render Metals ſo. The Scorie are 
the Sulphur of the Antimony, diſſolved in a fixed Alcali ; 
and hence their Virtues are eaſily underſtogd. The Regulus 
is emetic, as is the Glaſs, and, by Infuſion, yields an Eme- 
tic Wine in the ſame manner. This, then, is another Me- 


thod of, purifying Metals, by the Help of Salts, from every 

ing ſulphurous, oily, and arſenical, which render the 
4 metalline Glebes brittle and volatile; and which being entire- 
1 | ly ſeparated, the Metals become pure and fixed,  Boerhaave. 


ANT | 


The Proportions of the other Ingredients to the Antimony, and 
to each other, are ſomewhat different, in the Receipts of 
different Authors. . 

ſays, this may be given from two to eight Grains inter- 
nally ; and #7!/on, tranſcribing from him, is of the ſame 
nion. However, a Perſon that ventures to give it inter- 
nally, ſhould be very well acquainted with the 22 of the 
Remedy, as well as with Diſeaſes and Conſtitutions. 

Of this Regulus of Antimony Cups are made, which commu- 
nicate an emetic Quality to Wine which has ſtood in them for 
a Night's-time. It is likewiſe made into little Balls or Pi'ls, 
which are both emetic and cathartic, though ſwallowed a 
thouſand times, from whence they have the Name of the 
Perpetual Pills. 

Regul: of Iron, Copper, Tin, Lead, Silver, and Gold, are 
made by melting theſe Metals with the Regulus of Antimony. 
The Scoriæ found above the Regulus in the Cone, are of n 

ellow or ſaffron Colour, and fully impregnated with. the 
phur of Antimony. Geoffrey. | 


PROCESS V. 
Martial Regulus of AnTimonY. 


Take of new Filings of Iron, half a Pound; make them 
red-hot in a Crucible, and then gradually add of Antimo- 
ny, very finely powdered, and made hot and dry, fixceen 
99 Keep theſe in a ſtrong Fire till they are through- 
ly melted; and, whilſt they are in this State, throw in 
gradually, of the pureſt, drieſt, fine Powder of Nitre, 
made very hot likewiſe, four Ounces. Urge this Mixture 
with the ſtrongeſt Fire, till it lows like Water, and keep 
it in that Condition for a Quarter of an Hour ; and then, 
whiſt it is perfectly fluid, pour it into a melting Cone, 
exactly as in the preceding Proceſs, By this means I have 
had a ſtarry Regulus, as bright as Silver, to the Quantity 
of ſeven Ounces and a half. The Scoriz are of a very dit- 
ferent Nature from the former, ay, hard, irony, ſulphur- 
ous, faline, and acrid, and ſcarcely diſſolve in the Air. 


RE MAR KS. 


The Sulphur of the diſſolved Antimony here greedily unites 
with the ignited Iron; and hence produces — Sco- 
riz of Iron. Upon adding the Nitre, this is ſtrongly defla- 
grated with ſome Portion of the ſame Sulphur ; hence 
the Whole is made to flow by the Intenſneſs of the Fire. 
When the Matter, then, is in this very liquid State, the me- 
talline Part of the Antimony, which is heavieſt, ſinks, by its 
proper Weight, to the Bottom; whilſt the Sulphur of the 
Antimony, the corroded Iron, and Nitre, are caſt to the 
Top. Paracelſus aſſerted, that Iron would more intimately 
ſeparate the ſulphurous Part of Antimony from the mercu- 
rial, than could be effected by a vegetable Alcali ; and hence 
that this Regulus was much the fitteſt to furniſh us with the 
Mercury of Antimony, for the profounder Chymical Opera- 
tions, And certainly, we ſee, by this Experiment, that Iron 
is capable of extracting the Sulphur from metalline Glebes, 

and giving them Fixity and Malleability. Alexander Such- 
tenius, a Scholar of Paracelſus, wrote two whole Trea- 
. 55 ce from which is borrowed the following 

Tr oce 


PROCESS VI. 


Another Regulus, called the Alchemiſtical Regulus of AnT1- 
| MONY, 


I. Take of Iron Nails, half a Pound ; put them into a 
ſtrong, large, ſound Crucible, cover it with a Tile, place 
it in a Wind-furnace, and cautiouſly raiſe a Fire till the 
Nails are perfectly ignited. Then, by a little at a time, 
add of the beſt powdered Antimony, made very dry and 
hot, ſixteen Ounces, and cover the Crucible a little with 
the Tile. As ſoon as ever the Antimony is thrown in, it 
emits a white Fume ; and, not a great while after, ij 
into Fuſion, and at the ſame time cauſes the Iron to melt 
alſo. When they are reduced to a very liquid State, which 
may be examined by a long Tobacco-pipe, throw in, == j 
dually, of the | hotteſt, drieſt Powder of Nitre, 

Ounces. Upon every Injection, there is excited a prodi- 
ious Ebullition, Noiſe, and Conflict, and ſometimes a 
rackling; and if a Perſon ſhould-unwarily throw in the 

Nitre damp, the Whole would fly about with imminent 

Danger to the Operator. When they have ſtood in this 

ition ſome time, the Matter caſt out lucid Sparks. 

Let it flow, like Water, for the Space of four or five Mi- 

nutes, and then pour it out into a melting Cone, which 


ſtrike gently ; and when the Maſs is grown cold, it 
out. this manner I have had eleven Ounces fix Drams 
of Regulus, and eleven Ounces of Scoriz ; fo that, with 


what ſtuck to the Crucible whilſt it was pouring out, there 
were loſt four Ounces two Drams. ; 5 
8 2. 


\ 


Put this Regulus into another Crucible, ſet jt in 
melt it, and, whit it b in Fubon, edd © it three 
of Antimony, reduced to Powder, and made very 
dry; and when this is melted, throw in, by degrees, 
"Ounces of Powder of Nitre, very hot 
then fuſe them with an intenſe Fire, keep the 
el agony 4, bac,» five Minutes 
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2. 

- 
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— 


1 
3 


hi ur it into a melting Cone as before. By this. 

5 mean | have piccured C Ounce and 6k Raab of Legs Boil the Seo of Proceſs 5. till they are all diſſolved ; in- 
- lus, which were purer than the former. to the inodorous Liquor drop Vinegar, and there will In- 
' 3- Take this ſecond Regulus, put it into a freſh Crucible, ſantiy ariſe a moſt noiſome, Rercors , and the 
- melt it again, and throw into it three Ounces more of Liquor, which before; was thin, will become very thick. 
Mitre, with the ſame Caution as before. Mele the Mix- Drop in more Vinegar, tir the Mixture about, and 
tte with a very intenſe Fire, for otherwiſe it will not 22 


- flow, and then pour it into a Cone. By this third Fuſion 


. I have had nine Ounces two Drams of an exceeding white ſubſid 
Silver-colour'd Regulus, that was ſurpriſingly ſtarry, and eſs 

two Ounces ſeven of Scoriz ; fo that there was loſt that 
dne Qunce five Drams. - | | it is 


; 
? 


id in arlother Cri 
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Colour, and 


ordi 
5. For this | 
. . ſtrong, and 
The Fire muſt 
be moderately warm, 
C aanys xy, If you attend to 
utions, you will meet with Succeſs, Reduce Antimony to a Powder, or rather break 
| REMARKS. inal Fee ie Gris of ey 3 ſpurt the ne Duſt 
There are many uſeful things be learned from this Opetation: bottom 1 59 
Iron, which — > of Fuſion, melts in Anti- a Get: pouring in Aqua Bt 2 
2 other Metals do in Lead ; and then the * 
beit by the melted Antimony, becomes 
with its Sulphur ; whilſt both the mercurial Part of the Iron 
and the Antimony are lled, uniting into ane Maſs, 
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aN Sit was fel. eg hat Tale vy the 
of that | and it is with RufſePs Powder, 
** 15 "has been fo md in — All che Ways of pre- 


paring this Golden Sulphur, may T het ced to two. The firſt 
and moſt common id, by firſt diſſolving the Sulphur of Anti- 
mony by ſome alcaline Sale, and then precipitating it by diftil- 
led you 2 2 or ſome other Acid. The 1 4 4 is, by 2 


tating e Sulphur of „at firſt by an Alkali 
eee 


PROCESS VII. 


Crocus of ANTIMONY. 


Take of Antimony and Nitre, equal Parts, and reduce them 
to a very fine Powder, Set an iron Ladle on the Fire, and 
make it almoſt red-hot, and throw into it a little af this 
Powder, which will take Fire like Gun-powder. When 
all is grown quiet, throw in a little more, which will go 
off like the former, and ſo proceed till the whole Mixture 
is deflagrated. You will chen have a Matter of a brown 

yellowiſh' Colour, the Bottom of which will ſomewhat 
2ſemble Glaſs, upon which there will be ſome lighter 
Scoriæ. Reduce the Whole to a fine Powder, and then 
waſh it with hot Water, till the Calx, of the Colour juſt 
mentioned, remains inſipid. The Waters this: is waſhed 
with, being filtred, are pellucid ; but, upon dr ing a 

| little Vinegar into them, become of an orange 5 
and let full a fine Powder, very much like that of the pre. 
ceding Proceſs, but more ſubtil. 


REMAREKES. 


The Sulphur, Nitre, and black Antimo! „male a fort of Guh- 
powder, which CE goes off in r ſame manner. The 
metalline Part is by this means calcined into Glaſs and Scoriæ, 
both' which are ” emly emetic; and being infuſed in Wine, 
will give that the me uality. The Chatige of the Colour 
is here remarkable. If s Operation i is performed in a large 
Crucible, with an intent Fire, and a bargk tity of In- 
Res and the Matter is then made to flow, 5 will 


ave an extemporafievus Glaſs at the Bottom; whit 2 
parated from' the Scoria, has the lame medicinal 
with the laborious Preparitlöh of Proceſs 
„ Method of ing the Crocus Puri is * 


Thi is calle alf6 Tirra Sami, Rufn. When gi 
Subflance, from two to five Grains, it is a ſtrong Rede, 
2 from it is ll the Emetic Wine, by infuſing i it to 

antity o Ounces in three Pints of White or 
25 Wine, for two or three Days, ſhaking the Veſſels 
en 
Vomit, from otic to four Ounces. 


The clxar Wine ſwimming 8 ab Toþ i is given for a 
Geoffr 
F _ e an Account of another Sulphur of Antimony 
itte of Kermes Mineral, or Powder of th 2 2 
bo che Ktter Parr of theſe Proceſlis upon Antimony. 
PROCESS IX. 


4 milder Emetic of AWTIMONY, 


Mis one Part of Powder of with two of Nitre, 
and throw them b a little at a time into a red hot Cruci- 
ble, and you have the ſame Detonation as in Pro- 
ceſs 8. but the Matter will be white, which, bei 


ing 
thro waſhed, gives a white inſipicdt Cube f Anti- 
moms The — with which 95 4 b 2 


red is ſalt. 
REMARKS. 
The Pr Pi jon of the Nitre here bei intyeaſady protyved an- 
ur, though the Defra happens in the ſame 
. Fun Cat is aan the preceding, 
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them to Powder, throw a "lets 
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hot Crucible, and it will def. 
rn till you have ale a 
od, + of Care not ot 19 thi in oy 
Faq nt blake 
the Firs for . W of an p te Mar 


e all perfetity red-hot ; and then 
cool, TTL in it a hard, Ake FN 


| this out, its „ 
eticum Nitratum. 


nero, LEMARES. 


and. hene i 
Eh of the 2 is fix d by means of the greater 


tity of Nitre. But in the Antimony there was at firſt 
nothing emetic, tho? you. took it without any Preparation, 
or the Addition ot any Nitre ; and yet an equal ty of 
itte gave it an emetic Quality, As we may conclude ſafely 
therefore from Experiments, let us not give too much into 
Hypotheſes. Let the Followers of Bafil Valentine here L. 
that there is no Need of ſo much Caution to free this 
phoretic Antimony n 


ly, owns its fixing Nitre ; for =_ nei- 


ther produces A e auſeas, or Van , but ſtimu- 
de ua and ſafely. Ther more to be feared from 
ter waſhing. 
PROCESS XI. 
The common Dirnen g Aurimonv called SwzzT 
ANT1MONY. 


Take the calcined Antimony of Proceſs 19. reduce it to a 
fine Powder, * hot Water upon it, and — them 
about with à Stick, by which means the faxing Nitre, that 
_ to — will be —— Let the e Cab ſub- 
ide, pour off the falitic r, put on more Water, and 
thus render the Calx perfedlly ge, fo that there ſhall be 
no Nitre ſenſibly adhering” toit ; and then dry it, and it 
will be white, inſipid, and heavy, and is the thing you 


want. 
REMARKS. 


This is called „ fot the Reaſon given in the pi 
Proteefs. it 1 an inert, noxious Calx, without" ey 
ting active in it, as fur av one can] udge'by its Effect 

wants every thing valuable that it Waben Fe he My 
in a ſenſible manner, when it is mix d with half a much of 
a Purpative; for then it wy $. quiekens its In, as 
pay undoubted Expert in the Palis Cortnachi 

ut viſe 1A ie Oh of it. wo riſingly 


are 8 d itt the Antimony, 
— ogy, . 
— — Alternatiom do we find in the Strength? 
Pick yy i we ſee; has a' much better Opinion of 
Antimony befote the Nitre is waſh'd'out of it, aa air. 
wards ; and im this T believe he is right. But his repreſent- 
ing the common Dip burerie Aitimory ad noxibus, ſeem to 
favour much of Whim, of Love of Contraditivh ; for I 
never met with an Inſtance myſelf of any ill Confeq 


from _— 2 1 hed Ac an Lp i at 

Gu r phoretic it is an 
Na Diaphoretie, 4 given 1 ly in a i 
2 Obſtru ns, —— thick viſc id 
Rd then, either of inſetfy, chro- 
phy Fes wiel St in all 

mulignant Diſeaſes, in 2 Pleurify - ant Difez 
of the Sein; 2 Pub Cor- 

2 and Putfs Pebri =» 9 lays, it 


has no more Virtues than 
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7 wh , ſome very 
Ef 8 — E and pre 
pitates an as a white, any very fine Powder. e 
them together, - proceed to in more; ſhake them 
again, and repeat the 1 th. L r 
by the Vinegar Let the V. ſtand quiet till 
2 all theP Nc ey en dds: ove Ul the Li- 
| quor into/a' dan Veſſel; Waſh th& Powder With Waker till 
it is perfectly inſipid, aid then dry it, ahd and you" will- have 
inkioid, fine Powder, which is called Su/- 


REMARKS. . 
TOY: i of the Antimbny with the Nitre, the gal- 
ur of the for unites with the latter, as in Proteſs' 8. 
Ani the Sulphur, t 1 olv'd 2 combin'd with the Nitre, 
is diff oly'd with it in Aan but as ſpon as ever * 1 
* to 1 ecipitate itre, as we fee 
n the 125 Made e and at the ſame time the 
cid unites, with the Nitre without any Sign of an Effer- 
veſcence. Powder then that falls to the Bottom, 
cher is true Sulphur of 3 1 extols 2 
Pode ken in Vinegar moſt po anti- peſti- 
lential V 7 edicine, Fn my Parts 1 confeſs, I think it 
oughs to be look'Q 1 fa tely inert Calx, noxj6us 


* lait at leaſt doing 

| on account Ys, or 

e eng je The Vi 2 taken along 

'v l r fox a to be particularly ſerviceable in the 
Ne are the Chymiſts too apt 

5 * 2 2 tions of their Art, particularly thoſe 


cially when they d 
. Andi 115 HE — ap Lion, 
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7 Virtues E x febrl ders, both Reed from 
ae Sp t Nitre, 0 is now fr 
15 PRO us, in the Chymical on td v5 the 
"Þ Own awa e nees 
| we pre 2 cn, urpritingly cn Mr lies con- 
225 Aa 5 — in various Forms, and various 
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The Difflation * "of ACTION = into an icy Butter, and 


Take of cortofive e e e 
it in a warm dry . 4 is 
reduced to a = * Powder. 


Antimony, one Pound, which alſs; Loa ape V 
2 or che thele as nicely as. as "pole ina gk ah er 


&mit a Fume, 2 which 
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Have by you at the 

ah, 4275 glaſs Retort, that will hold three 
_ br four ne mm © 3x.your owder, which ſhould have 
lage 2 o low, as Po Moptſimay 
be yery wide. Powder verg well, and them put 


it into the Retort made hot and dyy ſe, ta 
5 gat nothing, back black wheres, the . Jn — gre 
charg'd Lay 5 


i Price the etor! 
triv'd, for this, Ee Thebes of the Retort may 
* and — its Neck 3 


1 touch 
3 prom | | apply 3 large 
fo, cue es 121 — 
ge Teck of ks etort, 29d cons the Retort yr 
the whole Apparatus ſtand, under a Chimney that will 
2 up the F ky bout diſperſing them; make a little 


Fi and rt is grown moderately hot, with 
. a Paſte She I pany of oint ; thety raiſe 

ire yery in the place the Re- 
ceiver vill bepp 


and there will be a fmall 
ee 


© Quanti 22 a ch in it. Carefully keep up 
de, till nothing more of this 
will com come over : dee ths cont increaſe youg Fire, 


Matter 


| cau till perceive a 
riſe i oo yy gal, FR 


Retort, 
1 fo 


Neck, you will nd > 
eck, you w a denſe, hard, 
2 of which, ns pc 


or Lake! of an 


a Galt, they — prove 5 * * 


REMARKS, 


If we conſidet the Nature of Antimony, and of 511 TO 
Mate, the Chymical Ratio of this Nabe, is eaſil 

Whiiſt the Fire ach on the Sublimate, the An . is 
in it, unites itſelf with the mercurial, metallic, hn Part 
of the Antmony; and thus leavitiy' the Mercury, with 
which it was combined before; that returns to its original 
— , and runs at the Bottom of the Retort: . Hence the 

lus is ſublimed with the Spirit of Salt, and becomes a 

volatile Vitriot of Antimony, call'd a Butter, conſiſting of 
an exceedin Regulus, and Spirit of Sea-falt, combined 
together. hen theſe ate ſeparated and ſublimed, then 
the Sulphur of the Antimony diſcharged from the reguline 
Part, and the crude Mercury freed from its Acid, remain at 
the Bottom of the Retort, and by the Acton of the Flie 
become united together, and ſublime into Oihnabar. This 
Butter of Antimony is the moſt ſpeedy Caullic we are ar- 
 quainted with, producing an Eſchar ef ſooneſt of any 
whith ſeparates in a ver) Mr for the moſt 7 
fame Day it is de.” It eaſily diſſolves with the 
of the Air, and then it loſes its Pellucidity, grows w 
ant Pttipitats x very white Powder.. Te 122 wi 12 
put in roy again gain to its ic The 

of Colours, in * roceſs, ariſes Sulphur 7 

0 crude Aetieny yo 2 15 the 
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Acid being 7 1 into the * Mercury 
returns in its re ſee what a fin» 
gular Effect t 4+ le, which oy to | Subli- 


mate, has, whil it ſublimes the fix d Regulus of Antimony 
N Heat : But it has . f upon all metalline 
ies, Gold * 2 How wonderful a Bod 
8 _— 2 _= never too muc 
emp rar as s diſcover ſomething 
la Arapaho wil rp 
Geo 2 5 the Gimmdbar, which ſticks in the Neok of the 
then foblinied by & gte Fi Sem ey recs 
ublimed by, ire. 
and is — bn all Diſcaſes of the Head, 
in Epilepſes: It is likewiſe uſed 
ior of Amin I Doſe u boa te hs Gd 
Antimony may alſo be extracted from amimonial 
ixtures, and from ſeveral other Preparations of Merdury, 
the corroſive Siiblimate ; ald ambng thoſe there is not 
one from which we may extract ſo much, of with ſo great 
ſe, as from an equa} Mixture of, crude Antimony, and 
Zthiops Mineral, 'prepafed by Calcination ; becauſe this 
- Preparation of Mercury is, as it wete, apr gone 3 nn 
which readily unites icſelf to the Salphur of Anthony, 
which riſes with ĩt to the Neck of the Rotort: For t 
fation'' tis neceſfary, timt the Neck of the Retort ED 
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abars often produce” go EM in den Diſdrders of the 
as are cauſed by a grofs and corrupted Phlegm, which 
intercepty 
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intercepts the Motions of the 


2 vines, mounting to the Brain in 
| © Nature, attenuate and colli to 
p which afterwards finds proper - 
| | theſe Remedies muſt be exhibited i of 
cxcelive Conn CEN ittle upon the greyiſh, conſiſting 
either when adminiſtered in large Doſes, fed amongſt each other. 


| 22 . | PROCESS XVIL 


to remove. 


Cinnabar are allo uſed in_Aﬀthmas, nd in thifs Cle Philoſophic Spirit of Vrraror. 
not only by their Su 5 for Take of the limpid. acid Liquor of the preceding Proceſs, 
2 them heh — 2 ddtelse the Ob- fuer it, 1 it to one half, and you will have 
| Rirudtions of the Lungs and Diaphragm, reſtores to the Fibres ee her tes Vine Philoſophiaus, 


| REMARKS. mo 
This very limpid, and gratefully acid Liquor, has the Taſte of 
irit of Sea bale, and hes the, very uns Effet in every 
and Medicinal Operation. Yor k here any hog. 
in the leaſt emetic in it, but it is an exceeding pure Spirit 
Sea Salt, which throu All the Operations it has | 


PROCESS XV. 
. The Diftillation of Butter of AnTiMony into a Liquid Oil. 
Take the Butter gere of the proceding Froceb broken 


to Pieces with ſome glaſs Inſtrument, the Neck of a Phial, with the Sublimate of Mercury, the Antimony, its Butter, 
for Inſtance, and put it into a clean gab Retort, taking Oil, and the Water, has fill retained its proper Nature, nor 
care that it does not diſſolve in the Air, nor offend you is ſo much as tainted by any Admixture, but has an admira- 
with its Vapour, With a gentle Fire, gradually increaſed, ble ſalutary Acidity.” It is impropetly therefore called a Vi- 
draw it off inte a dry clean Receiver, railing it till all the triolic Liquor z for it contains ing at all of Vitriol ; but 


Butter is come over, which at laſt will require a Heat 


regenerates Sea Salt. 
conſiderably intenſe, and you will have it nearly in the 


As 


Form of a liqu 


" truly arſenical vhen 
the Antimony again, it becomes quite innocent. Is there 
not ſome room therefo 
ſome 
Metals diſtillable in a Retort, without any Alteration. in 
their Weigh 
its full Power. Lge Oil * — Ta 
ſkilful Surgeons wi m y ic. This Pro- 
ceſs has been ranked amongſt the 
you have a mind therefore to try it, whatever you do, be 
ſure take care of the Fumes: I knew a very worthy and 
famous Man, to whom they proved fatal. Again therefore 
let me caution you to beware of them. | 


8 2 for ſome time, there is a — 


violent Emetic; and 
had, has been called Mercurins Aortis, If it is laid upon 


N Fromm of Aivonine, — 
of Mercury in it, whatever Billichius fa to the contrary 
„in his Paradexe G + 

timony. I took eleven Ounces of this Aercurixs Vita, pre- 


4 


id Oil of Anti If you diſtil this Oil 
a third time, it will ſtill become more limpid ; and if it is 
rightly ſecured in a cloſe Veſſel, will continue in this Con- 
dition. May not this, which is a pretty ſurpriſing Experi- 
ment, illuſtrate ſome obſcure Places in Paracelſus ? 


REMARKS. 


apour; and yet, when it is ſeparated from 


re to ſuſpect, that there lies hid here 
ing of an alcaheſtical Virtue ? Certainly it renders all 


t, and is recovered from them again almoſt in 


cauſtic, and ſuppli 


undeſt Arcana. If 


PROCESS XVI. 


Mercurius Vita of AN TIMO, and its REGULUs, otherwiſe 
| called Pur vis ALGAROTH, from Victorius Algaroth, it 
Inventor. | 


Put ſome Water in a clean clear Glaſs, into which let fall 


maining 
that there roſe a Liquor that-was ſomewhat acidiſh ; I care- 


Purpoſe I took a ti 
it in a tall, clean, 


exceedingly pure, nor left an = at all at the Bottom. 
Hence vndee] denes, that the ater, by ſimple Aﬀu- 


ſion, in an Inſtant extracted the Spirit of Salt, in ſuch a 

This beautiful Experiment gives us a great Inſight into the Me- manner, from the Butter of Anti „ that nothing at all 
thod of rendering Metals volatile, and converting them into of the — — united with it, though it before 
the true Form of a liquid Oil, and diſcovers to us the won- roſe out of the Retort combined with the Regulus, in form 
derful Power of Sea Salt in giving Volatility to Metals, and of a Butter. I then diftilled all the Liquor again in a tall 
its ſurpriſing Quality, whilſt it remains united with Anti- Cucurbit, and afterwards once more with a tle Fire of 
mony ; for ſo long it is extremely poiſonous, ſending forth one hundred Degrees, and there then came off a pure Wa- 


ter, which had not the leaſt Tafte of an Acid: This Degree 
of Heat I kept up, till nothing more would riſe. The re- 

ining Liquor I urged with a Fire a very little , fo 
fully ſeparated what was thus elevated, and kept it under the 
Title of An acidiſh Phlegm of Philoſophic Spirit of Vitriol : 
This is of conſiderable Service, where acidiſh Medicines are | 
wanted. The Liquor that was left, I diftiſted with à Cu- 
curbit, and I found it a very acid, limpid, pinguious Spirit 
of Sea Salt, that fum'd a little. Thus then I learned the 
wonderful Nature of this Salt, its eaſy Combination, and 
eaſy Separation. | | 

PROCESS XVIII. 
Van Helmont's Flowers of AnTimoxy. 


1. Take of Antimony, diffolyed in Aqua Regia, accordi 
to Proceſs the firſt, one Pound ; out it lace A tow, "ag 
1 it for a good while to a gentle 
ire 


; . r faapbd, ont „ till 
one Drop of the Oil of Antimony of the ing Pro- the Matter is become very dry; in a glaſs Mortar, 
ceſs, melted and depurated. You will obſerve the v and with a Peftil, reduce it to a very fine Powder ; 


Inſtant it comes to the Water, from pellucid, it becomes 
white, and falls to the Bottom. Proceed to drop in the Oil, 
till a Quantity of it equal to One-fourth of the Water, is 
inſtilled into it, and it is all converted into an exceeding 
heavy white Powder, which is collected at the Bottom. 
Stir them well together with.a glaſs Rod, ſo as to mix 
them as as is poſſible ; and when they have ſtood 
limpid acid Liquor 
wimming at the Top, which 2 Upon the 
— — when by this means 
ve waſhed it till it is perſectiy inſipid, dry it with a 
Zentle Fire, and you kewe wb BG id, heavy Powder. 
 REMARES. 


put more Water, 


. 


Thus we ſee, that the Acid of Ben Salt adheres to the Anti- 


is Powder, given to two or three Grains, is a 
from the fatal Efetts it has ſometimes 


owder contains 


bymiatrice, but the pureſt Regulus of An- 


* 


* 


r ö 


- Take this out preſently, and put it into a dry, hot, glaſs 
Veſſel, under the Ti of Helmont's fol Power fo 


— 
& 
14 
„4 


to which add as much of the drieſt Sal Ammoniac, as there 
is of the Calx, and then rub them together, the longer the 
better, that they may be mixed as intimately as is poffible. 
Put this Mixture into a low Cucurbit with a wide 
Mouth; fit on a very large Alembic, and lute the 
on with a Lute made of Lin-ſeed Flower. Place the 
ucurbit in a Sand Furnace, in ſuch a manner as to ſtand 
a little leaning forwards, that the Water in the Sublima- 
tion may eakily paſs out of the Alembic into the Receiver. 
Then cover the Cucurbit with Sand up to the Rim of- the 
Alembic, raiſe a gentle Fire, and there will come over a 
limpid, acid Water, which, by increaſing your Fire a lit- 
tle, will — Fd. On raiſe your r. * 
ſomething white will begin to riſe, upon which I 
to ſuch a Degree, that you can juſt bear mea lng 


the Head; and then Subſtances of all kinds of Colours 


mony ſo long only as it continues , exceedingly re- 

. ceding from it as ſoon as ever it comes to be | with will aſcend into the Alembic. Continue the Fire in this 

82 uantity of Water, and then is attracted into the Degree, for the Space of eight Hours, and you will be 
ater, 


entertained with the Beauty of the Appearance. Let the 
Whole cool, 9 take out the Cucurbit, clean 
ic from the external Dirt, and 


Glaſs, and expoſed for a good while to a gentle Fire, bei then carefully remove the Head, taking care of the firſt 
kept conſtantly ſtirring all the time, it loſes its Strength, and & Vapour, and you will find almoſt all the Antimony fub- 
becomes leſs active, and then is t by many Perſons to limed with the Sal Ammoniac into a variegated Matter. 


Theſe, if they are taken in the ſmalleſt 
very powerful Emetie. At the Bottom — 
U +W;--- - a a. "a - vw 


. 


= * 


2 ei 2 Et bears ere a LS 


will find ſomething that may be ſublimed with freſh Sal 
2. Put theſe Flowers into Water, and ſtir them well about 
And the Water will grow milky. Let it ſtand. quiet, and 
ſettle, and at Top there will ſwim a faline, ammani 
Liquor, which pour off, Waſh the Flowers in this man- 


ner till they are quite inſipid, and then dry them with a 


entle Heat, you will have a very fine, red, inſipi 

Powder; which is e farmer Theſe are called Yar 

Helmont's ſweet emetic ers of Antimony. If the Lixi- 

via theſe are walk d with, are inſpiſſated, you have a Sal 

Ammoniac fit for the ſame Uſe again. | | 

REMARES. | | 

Here we have an Inſtance of the Manner in which Paracelſus 

a Chymical Death and Reſuſcitation, as he exprefs'd 

himſelf, opened Metals, and by this means made them exert 

+ themſelves efficaciouſly in the human Body. Here we fee 

a fixed Body become volatile ; and here we obſerve the Pro- 

duction of all Sorts of Colours. Thus the black Powder of 

Antimony, or Head of the Crow, being reduced to a white 
Calx, becomes the Neck of a Swan; and afterwards acquiri 


a great Variety of beautiful Colours, is changed to the I 
a Peacock: But it is emetic, under all theſe Alterations. 


5 PROCESS XIX. 
Van Helmont's fixed Diaphoretic Flowers of AnTimony, 


| Take of the ſweet Flowers of the preceding Proceſs, one 
Part; of the pureſt and drieſt Nitre, three Parts; and 
rub them well for a good while in a glaſs Mortar. At the ſame 
time, have a clean Crucible ſtanding in the Fire red-hot, 
into which throw 2 of l 9 heated, and 

it will deflagrate, but very weakly. en every thing is 
quiet, Ms bn a little _ and ſo proceed ll you have 
made uſe of all your Powder. When the Matter in the 
Crucible is grown cold, it will be of a white Colour, in- 
clining to yellow. Take this out carefully, pound it, 
waſh it with Water, and dry it, and you will have. a fine 
white Powder. Put this into a China Diſh, pour Alcohol 

upon it, ſet it on fire, and whilſt it is burning, keep the 

owder continually ſtirring about with a Tobacco-pi 

When the Alcohol is burnt out, there will remain 2 
Helmont's Diaphoretic, thirty-ſix Grains of which are ſaid, 

by promoting Sweat, to cute all intermittent, and con- 
tinued Fevers. | 
REMARKS. 


Here we have an Inſtance of fixing a volatile Body, for Chy- 
mical Uſes. This Diaphoretic its Author greatly extols. 
T have made it myſelf, however, and tried it frequently ; but 
I could never find any ſuch extraordinary Virtues in it, as 
he mentions in his Aurora Medicine, written in Dutch; 
and hence I am inclined to believe, that, in other Caſes like- 

' wiſe, he has indulged himſelf a little too much in extolling 
his own Preparations. | | 


FROCESS.IX; 


The Purgans Diaceltateſſon of Van Helmont with fixed Flowers 
hs of ANTIMONY. | 
Diaphoretic rl the preceding 


Tanke of the fixed 
; ony, ſixteen 


Proceſs, eighteen Grains; of Reſin of 
Grains; of Cream of Tartar, ſeven Grains; mix them, 
and reduce them to a fine Powder: Or, take of the fixed 
Diapboretic Antimony, nine Grains; of Reſin of Scam- 
mon, nine Grains; of Cream of Tartar, three Grains; 
and make them into a Powder. This is the Deſcription of 
the Purge given us by Helmont, which Paracelſus called 
tze Daaceltateſſen : firſt is the greateſt, laſt the 
- » leaſt Doſe for an Adult. It muſt be taken without any 
Acid, and may ad y 4 by- an Acid, if-it operates too 
violently. It muſt be given in Intermittents in ſuch a 
manner, that it may finiſh its Operation as nearly as poſ- 
ſible by the Time the Fit is expected. The Author ſays, 
it always cures. Quartans before the fourth Day, and 
proves eſſicacious in all intermittent, and continued Fevers. 
70 Auror. Medicin. publiſhed in Dutch, p. 187, 188, 289. 


* RE MARES. 
Here we have another ical Arcanum, under the Name of 


2 Purging Diaceltateſſon, as you may find in the Dutch Edi- 
tion juſt cited; ing this, Yan Helmont fays, that it 


radically cures'the 


775 7710. where he fays the Doſe is 
ene bly tied, the 
not wi But I am ys to 
this great Man, by a Subtilty of Reaſoning, extended 

— 
Vol. 


the 


ed by Experiment. Theſe things I have prepared” Wyſell 
; * making uſe of them, have ſeen ver 1 1 
from them, but not ſuch ſuperlative ones as he inſinuates. 
Vim Geoffroy. PROCESS XXL 
The Univerſal Antimonial Panacea is. prepared from the Butter 
delt Vat" of ANTIMONY in this manner : 
Take of Butter of Antimony, half a Pound ; Cryſtak of 
Tartar,' well powdered, a Pound ; pour on them a Pint 
of common Water in a large Matraſs; mix, and boil 
them in a Sand-heat for eight Hours; and while the Li- 
2 is hot, drop into it a Pound of Oil of Tartar per 
eliguium. After the Effervence is over, ſtrain the Whole 
through Cap-paper, and evaporate it to Dryneſs, in a glaſs 
Veſſel, over a flow Fire. Salt will remain at the Bot- 
tom, which is to be ſet in a cool Cellar, till it runs into a 
limpid Liquor, which muſt be carefully ſeparated from the 
Feeces. It purges gently upward and downward, being 
ven from eight to twenty Drops, in a proper Vehicle. 
It differs from Emetic Tartar only in running per Doli- 
guium. | wr 
PROCESS. XXII, 


Euk ric TarTAR. 


Take Liver of Antimony, Cryſtals, and Cream of Tartar, 
of each equal Parts; boil them in a ſufficient Quantity of 
common Water, for fix or eight Hours ; then ſtrain the 

Liquor, and evaporate it to Dryneſs, The dry Maſs is 
Emetic Tartar, which is given as a Vomit from two to 
fix Grains. | 

This is by far the beſt Emetic, that can be prepared from 

Antimony, and may be . away in any Form ; nl as the Doſes 
of it are eaſily adjuſted, they may be ſafely increaſed or dimi- 
niſhed in any requiſite Degree, that the Phyſician ſhall judge 
the Strength of the Patient, or Nature of 1 Diſeaſe, to re- 
quire ; reas the ſame Quantity of the Emetic Wine may 
be more or leſs emetic, according to its Acidity, or other Cir- 
cumſtances. In making the Liver of Antimony, ſome add to 
the Antimony and Nitre, decrepitated Sal Ammomac, and thus 
make - what is called the Opalin, or Ruby-colaured — 7 ＋ 
Antimony, from its red Colour, which is a much weaker Eme- 
tic than the Liver of Antimony, and does not cauſe Vomiting 
in Horſes, and other Quadrupeds, but only makes them ſweat, 
or increaſes Perſpiration, It is given to ſuch Brutes from one 
to three Ounces, once every Day, for ſeveral Weeks her, 
to fatten them, and cure their cutaneous Diſeaſes, or other In- 
diſpoſitions, Crocus Metallorum is likewiſe uſed to take away 
Spots in the Eyes, and to cure Ulcers, Itchings, and Pſora of 
the Cornea Adnata, or Eye- lids. 


PROCESS XXII. 
Hr zOAR MingRAL. 


Antimony has neither any emetic, or cathartic Quality, (all 
its Effects being to increaſe inſenſible Perſpiration, or provoke 
Sweat) if its Sulphur be fixed by mineral Acids; as is ſeen in 
the Preparation of Bezoar Mineral, which is in this manner : 
Put into a Retort any 5 — of Butter of Antimony, and 
drop upon it Spirit of Nitre, till the Efferveſcence ceaſes, 
Having then digeſted them for twelye Hours, draw off the 
Spirit in a Sand- heat. On the remaining Maſs pour the 
ſame Quantity of freſh Spirit, and diſtil as before, Ihen 
calcine the remaining Maſs in a Crucible, till it ceaſes to 
_ * emit Fumes ; waſh the Powder in warm Water, and then 


dxy it. r | | 
This Preparation is qmeniel by 1 in the 
Plague, and other malignant and contagious Diſeaſes, as a moſt 
excellent Diaphoretic, given from half a Scruple to half a 


s 
= 


It may be made a ſhorter way, by pouring four Ounces of 
- - Aqua Regia on an Ounce of Regulus ef Antimony, and 
"7 * for ſome Days in a gentle Heat, king 
tte Vellel every now-and-then, till all the ulus is 
turned to a very white Powder, which is to be w and 
|  edulcorated by a large Quantity of common Water, 
Various Tinctures are drawn from Antimony, and Authors 
are of yarious Opinions about them. We ſhall give one ſunple, 
and one more compounded Tincture, as Specimens of the reft. 
PROCESS XXIY. | 
Take of Salt of Tartar, eight Ounces; melt it in an ignited 
Crucible ; and then, immediately throw into it, 3 
fuls, ſix Ounces of crude Antimony. Cover the ; 
ble, and let the Whole be calcin IM n hb een 
an Hour; afterwards throw the Maſs into a Braſs Mortar, 
and, as ſoon as it hardens, reduce it to Powder. Throw 
2 into à large-Matrafs, and pour upon wir 
m 


*» 


— 
N I » 


ch reflified uit of Wine, as will cover it to the 
Tei oor .de b eee 
lo » | . x 1s n 
with . 5 e Colour ; Afterwards filtre the Tincture, 
and keep it for Uſe. 


This Tincture excites 2 ſeldom excites a Nauſea 
ſometimes es pen es diuretic. It is recom- 
mended in Hytlerical jr od 55 Melentbatys 6 break the 

ick Parts of the Blood, in Apoplexics and P ies; and to 

bſtructions in the Viſcera, in malignant Fevers. "The Doſe 
= ny. our to twenty, forty, or even ſixty Drops, in a proper 


PROCESS XXV. 


The more compound Tincture, much celebrated by the 
Name of Lilium, or Tinftura Lilii Paracelfi, is made from 
Metallic Reguli, in this manner : 

Take of thin Copper-plates, an Ounce z ignite them in a 
red-hot Crucible; and then throw in upon them half an 
Ounce of powdered Martial Regulus of Antimony z and, 
the Whole being preſently melted, add four Ounces of 
Tin, ſtirring the Maſs now-and-then with an iron Rod; 
and when it is in perfect Fuſion, throw it into a well- 
greaſed Cone, and it will ſoon harden into a reguline me- 
tallic Maſs. This Maſs, being reduced to Powder, is to 
be mixed with a Pound and of Nitre, and half an 
Ounce of powdered Charcoal. Throw this Mixture by 
Spoonfuls into a red-hot Crucible ; and after each Pro- 
jection, cover the Crucible, till the Fulmination is over. 
Calcine the Whole in a very ſtrong Fire, for two or three 
Hours, ſtirring it at times with an iron Spatula. Then 
pour it into a braſs or iron Mortar, and, before it has 
time to cool, powder it well, and immediately throw it 
into a proper Matraſs, and or upon it as much Spirit of 
Wine, as will ſtand four Fingers Breadth above it. Di- 
geſt in a Sand- beat for fifteen Days, and the TinQure 
will be what is called Tindura Lili, or rather, Tinctura 
Metallerum, which is both ſudorific and diuretic ; given 
from ten to an hundred Drops, in a convenient Vehicle. 


It is much commended in malignant Fevers, Apoplexy, Palſi 
2 Rheumatiſm, Scurvy, Dropſy, and a Suppreflion of the 
8. 


PROCESS XXVI. 


From the Martial Regulus of Antimony, the Silver Flowers, 
known by the Name of Antimonial Snow, are prepared in this 
manner: 


Take of the Martial Regulus, a Pound; put it into 1. 
carthen Pot, placed in the midſt of burning Charcoal: 
Let a Cover be perforated in the Middle, and ſo placed, as 
that there may be the Breadth of two Fingers between it 
and the reguline Powder; and place another Cover over 
the Mouth of the Pot. Give a very ſtrong Degree of 
Fire for an Hour, till the Regulus is perfectly mehed. 
Then, the Veſſels being ſuffered to cool, the Silver Flow- 
ers are found in Farm of ſmall Spicula, in the void Space 
between the firſt Cover and the Regulus. 


Theſe Flowers cauſe a Dia and Sweat, and are there- 
fore preſcribed in malignant Fevers, and other Diſeaſes where a 
Diaphoreſis is required. They often cure intermitting Fevers, 
given from ten to forty Grains, a little before the Fit. 


PROCESS XXVIL 


On the * of December 1700. Mr. Charas laid the fol- 
lowing Method of drawing an acid Liquor from Antimony be- 
ſore the Academy: 

He reduces the Mineral Antimony to a Powder, mixes it 

with three times the Quantity of common Sand, and 

diſtils it, by a Fire, from a Retort, into a capacious 
Receiver half full of River-water, which he afterwards 
rectifies by ſecond Diſtillation. It often happens, that 
Antimony in this Proceſs yields an acid Liquor, and often 
2 

roce u cation iſe 
— of Ei proper for this Operation and ha, when 

e very Degrees are applied, Experiment 

— hold. * 

This Proceſs is deſcribed in a Treatiſe of . written 
by Fore Agricola, and printed at Leipfic 105 I have often 
tried this Experiment, but I can't fay, that T have found Mr. 
Cheras's Aſſertion true in its whole Extent, Certain it is, that 
in this Proceß an Acid is produced ; but this Acid is hy no 
8 yielded by the Antimony, but by an Earth of a whitiſh 

lour, and a clayey Nature, which is almoſt al found in 


X ways 
Mineral Antimony, and which, by a Diſtillatian, yields 
an acid Spirit, ua other Clay, Ar the like Crum ances, 
generally $ 3 but if we pure Mineral Antimony, with- 


* „ 


ANT 


out any Mixture of this whitiſh Earth, or even the beſt com- 

mon Antimony without any Scorie or {s, we cannot poſſi- 

bly extract an Acid from it, whatever Degrees of Fire are 
to it. This Acid therefore cannot be (aid to be a Vinegar 


of Antimony. | | 

For my own I am perfuaded, that the Acid of Anti- 
mony does not from the Spirit of common Sulphur ; and 
as Antimony abounds with a burning Sulphur, which reſem- 
bles the common Sulphur, I believe that the Acid yielded by 
it is nothing more than the Spirit of that burning Sulphur, or 
common „contained in the Antimony; and that the 
reguline Part, which alone is the true Antimony, contributes 
nothing to the Production of this Acid. | 

I do not advance this at random, and without a ſufficient 


' Reaſon; for, having extracted the Acid of Antimony without 


Addition in different Manners, and with uncommon Pains, I 
have employed it in ſeveral Proceſſes ; but always found, that it 
bore a perſect Reſemblance to the Spirit of common Sulphur ; 
that is, it produced no Effet but what was produced preciſely 
in the fame manner, by the Spirit of Sulphur. 

One of the Methods I uſed to extract this Acid, is as fol- 
lows: I reduced the Antimony to a Imall Powder ; I put it 
into an unvarniſhed flat earthen Pan, about a Foot in Diame- 
ter; I covered this Pan with an earthen Pot without a Bottom. 
I r 112 

outh of the uppermoſt with a laſs Bell, the Edges of 
which were ſupported about three or Hour Lines WV Re- 
ſervoir of warm Water, which by its Steams maiſten'd the 
internal Side of the Bell ; and the Water, which ran down 
from its Sides, fell back again into the Reſervoir. 

I had made a Hole about a Finger's Breadth in Diameter, 
about the Middle of the earthen Pot, through which I had paſs'd 
the Stalk of an iron Spoon, in order to ſtir the Antimony under 
the Bell, juſt as when one calcines Antimony, in order to tranſ- 
form it into Glaſs, By this means I had Flowers of Antimony 
in the Aludels, a Quantity of Acid in the Reſervoir of 
Water under the glaſs Bell, and calcined Antimony in the Pan 
under the earthen Pot. 

In this Proceſs, a ſmall tity of Acid is indeed drawn, 
but one may be ſure of its being unmix' d. It alſo very often 

„even when this Method is follow'd, that no Acid at 
of the 


happens 
Sy 3 But 2 firſt, upon the Accuracy 

ymiſt; ſeco . upon the Temperature of 
the Air, and Nb the * at the Time 1 
ceſs is carrying on. The colder and moiſter the Air is, the 


greater Quantity of Acid is yielded; but when it is hot and dry, 
none at all can be obtained. Upon the Whole, the Chymiſt 


muſt follow all the Circumſtances and Directions neceſſary to be 
obſerved in extracting the Spirit of Sulphur Campanam, and 
take it for granted, that this Proceſs is fill more difficult than 
that which yields the Spirit of common Sulphur without Ad- 


dition. Mem. de Þ Acad. Royale 1700. by Mr. Homberg. 
PROCESS XXVIII. 


Kzrmes MiIxERAL, or Purvis CARTHUSIANOR 
Poudre des Chartreux. . 


Take of Antimony, four Pounds; Solution of fixed Nitre, 
one Pound ; Rain-water, three Pounds ; and boil them for 
two Hours. Then the boiling Decoction is paſſed thtough 
Cap-paper, and ſet in a quiet Place for twenty-four 
Hours, till a yellowiſh, or Saffron-coloured Powder ſinks 
to the Bottom of the Veſſel, the Liquor remaining clear. 
This Liquor being poured off by Inclination, the Powder 
is firſt waſhed by frequent Aﬀuſions of warm Water, 
till it is deprived of all its Salts ; and then about four 
Qunces of Spirit of Wine are burnt upon it, and it is 
afterwards dried, and kept for Uſe. | 


times art, chang | 
determined by the Diſpoſition of the Patient to ad 


Humour more than on ano 


acute Fevers, where there is 2 Crudi 
the Humours, it is given in 
changes the crude 
poling it to paſs off by Stool. It is N with Succeſs 


ty and 


red Coral, P carl, -thells, | 
thus it excites a Pp Diaphoreſis, removes Anxieties, 


commends. the Uſe of this 
ü Powder 


4] 
: 
i 
. 


thalmias. f 
— under ſcorbutic ptoms and Defluxions of ſo acrid a 
Kind as to corrode her and bring o 
who, by uſing this Sulphur of Antimony in 
ties, the Acrimony, and topped 
Serum ; and ther the Growth'of a Diſeaſ 
muſt otherwiſe have been of very fatal ce. 


offman 
„it is a moſt effectual Remedy in ſuch Diſeaſes 
Ce foe lang ObfruBions of the Viſcera. In a Dropſy, 


for Inflanca, It Þ very Pye ee 2228 or Crocus 
of Steel e innabars ; in 
the „ with the Kramm Duplicatum ; in 1 aa Ht 
with the Confeftio de Hyacintho 5 in a Dyſury, or plaints 
of the Stone, with white Nettle, or Pellitory-water ; and even 
in Pleurifies and Peripneumonias, N ives it, in the 
r of ſtrong S paniſb 
ine, in Carduus-water, in an Infuſion of red Poppies, or 
Rr Funler obſerves, that 
this Powder has in many Patients ſuſpended, in one Moment, 
the Effects of a ſuffocating Catarrh, ſometimes by producing a 
gentle Vomiting, ſometimes by „and ſometimes with- 
out any ſenſible Evacuation ; and he adviſes it to be mixed in 
theſe Caſes with a certain 4, yy It may be I. very 
eouſly to cachectic Girls, in the tity of a Grain, 
mixed in ten Grains of Crocus Marti ens, and of the 
anum Duplicatum, the Doſe being repeated twice a Day. 
Tun Powder may be given either alone, or mixed with a lit- 
tle Sugar, and diluted with Wine, or Water, or any other proper 
Liquor. It is likewiſe ſometimes given with Oil of ſweet Al- 
monds, or in Conſerve of Violets, Borage, &c. in form of a Bolus. 
It is however to be carefully obſerved, that this Powder is 
not to be given till the tity of Blood has been leſſened, 
and all che Fluids ſufficien y diluted and attenuated ; for, as by 
the Uſe of it the Blood is very ſuddenly rarefy'd, and put into 
a kind of Efferveſcence ; if the Veſſels are before full, they 
muſt be ſtill more diftended, by the increaſed Heat and Motion 
of the Blood and other Fluids, and hurtful Congeſtions may 
be form'd in the Viſcera. It ought therefore never to be given, 
till the Dangers from a Plethora are taken off, and till the Hu- 
mours have been rendered fluid by great Quantitics of Diluents 
Taasales in which A y has been boiled, paſſe 
| The Lixivium in ntimon . 


through C „ is r by ſome in Scabs, and 
other ical of the Skin. » 

The Fumes which ariſe from ignited Antimony, may be col- 
lected in white, yellow, and red dr amy proper Veſſels 
are made uſe of, and, r laſs, Sal Ammo- 
niac, or Nitre, that they may riſe in greater Quantities; and 
theſe Flowers bei orated by frequent Lotions, are eme- 
tic, cathartic, and ſometimes ſudorific, being given from two 
to twelve Grains. Geoffroy. 

em of Knanmes Men. 
In the Year 1714. a new Medicine appeared in Paris, and 
r but till preſeryes, an uncommon Cha- 
racter for its Virtues and Efficacies, It is called the Corthu- 
fian Powder, becauſe at that Time one Dominic, a Frier of the 
Carthuſian Order, was ſeized with a violent Defluxion in his 
Breaſt, which increaſing more and more in ſpite of a due and 
careful Adminiſtration of all the known Medicines againſt that 
iſorder, ſeemed to threaten the Patient with certain and un- 
8 Death, Upon which one Siman, a Frier of the ſame 
der, begged, that ſince the Patient's Life was deſpai 
ight be perm ive him a newly invented 
which he had in his Poſſ and which at that time ſucceeded 
well, that Frier Dominic was ſoon cured of bis Diſorder by 

means, to the great Surprize of all that i 

is Remedy was before in the Hands of Mr 


p Towards the latter End of December, in the Year 2718. the 
Marquis of Bayers was ſeized with a violent continued 
acco 

his 


and 
— 
of ing. 
re, was 


inable, the Patient 
next Year, and upon the 


in the very 
Day of his 


Houſe of 8 or that he was continually ſurrounded, 
during his Indiſpoſition, by a Crowd of Perſons of Diſtinction, 
and others who were intereſted in his Life and Health, and 
who can atteſt the Truth of the Facts I advance. Mr. Pra- 
dignac, the A „and Mr. Momblau, the n, who 
attended the Patient on this Occaſion, can alſo vouch the Truth 
of what I ſay, In fine, tho' the Extremity to which the Mar- 
of Bayers was reduced, ſeemed to cut off all Hopes of a 
ure, I nevertheleſs, in ſpite of unfavourable and diſcouragi 

Appearances, thought it incumbent upon me, both in point of 
Duty and Prudence, to my Attempts to the very laſt 
Period of the Patient's Life. I therefore had recourſe, upon 
this Occaſion, to the Carthufian Powder, the good EffeRs of 
which I had formerly experienced, eſpecially in Diſorders of the 


Breaſt ; and as, of all the conſiderable Diſtempers I have known 
cured by this Powder, none, even that of Frier Dominic not 

» had ſuch a Length, or demanded 1 
Afi and Relief, as this, I gave the Patient, at different 


times indeed, but very ſoon after each other, nine or ten 
Grains of this Powder ; and perceiving, that it neither ope- 
rated by Vomit, Stool, nor Sweat, = that his Pulſe, in the 
mean time, became a little better, and his Oppreflion leſs, 1 
repeated every fourth Hour, for twenty-four Hours, a Doſe of 
three Grains of the ſame Powder, which, at the End of that 
time, produced no other Effect, than to render the Pulſe a little 
better, and the reſſion a little leſs; and all this without 
any Evacuation ei by Stool, Vomit, or Sweat. The Pa- 
tient, in the mean time, remain'd without his Reaſon, and 
without Spitting, and his Belly continued preternaturally tenſe. 
But as we afterwards continued to give him ſome Doſes of the 
Powder, his Breaſt to grow eaſy, by diſcharging a con- 
ſiderable Quantity of Spit, which was hard, baked as it were, 
and mixed with black lated Blood, and which the Patient 
expectorated for three or four Days. And as ſoon as this re- 
markable Criſis came on, the Patient's Reaſon returned, his 
Opperifon, the Tenſion of his Belly, and, in a word, all the 
Symptoms, diſappear'd ; and in a ſhort time, the Marquis 

of Bayers was completely cur d. But what is particularly re- 
markable in this Cure, is not only the Recovery of the Patient 
from ſo deſperate a State, but alſo the Manner in which the Me- 
dicine operated, and the tity neceſſary to be ſucceſſively 
i and, indeed, the Patient 


eight Hours; and theſe my — Grains, inſtead of workiag 
by Yemit, by Sock. os by weat, as the Medicine generally 
„ when exhibited in a much ſmaller Doſe, in Cale where 
it is attended with Succeſs, inſenſibly cleared the Parts ſerving 
the Purpoſes of Reſpiration, and the oration becomi 

more eaſy, the Patient found himſelf, 
» 


er 
to 


perſormꝰ d upon a Perſon of ſuch Di- 
of Bayers, gain'd the Carthufian 
„ that in ſhort, 


8 


It is a extracted from Antimany, — 
if Nitre fixed by Charcoal. It is leſs emetic than 


ED 


in his Writings, but in ſo enigmatical a Manner, as cannot 
fail to diſguſt People of Senſe and Taſte. 

It is alſo contained in the late Mr. Lemery's Treatiſe of An- 
timony, not that this Chymiſt caught he Hine, or decypher'd 
the Secret in the myſterious Glauber ; but, as he deſign d in that 
Work to diſcover the Qualities of Antimony, by turning it 
into all the various Shapes imaginable, and combining it with 
all Subſtances from which any Effect might be expected, it 
was impoſſible but he muſt light upon a Combination fo fim- 
ple and fo natural, *Tis nevertheleſs certain, that Mr. Le- 
mery's Proceſs is different from that of Glauber. The Inten- 
tion is to extract the Sulphur of Antimo Glauber extracts 
it by the Alcali of Nitre fixed by Charcoal; then, in order to 
free the Sulphut of Antimony of that Alcali, with which it is 
impregnated, he employs Spirit of Wine, and digeſts it for 
ſome Days upon the nitrous Liquor; after which he evaporates 
the Spirit of Wine, which leaves the Sulphur of Antimony, at 
the Bottom of the Veſſel, either in a liquid Form, if the Spirit 
of Wine is not totally evaporated, or in a dry one, if it is, 
the latter Caſe it is a red Powder, and is what is called the Car- 
thiſſian Powder. But the deceaſed Mr. Lemery did not uſe the 
Spirit of Wine in his Proceſs, ſince, by only leaving his Mate- 
rials at Reſt, and, as it were, to themſelves, he had the fame 
Powder, which precipitates of its own accord, Mr. de /a 
Ligerie's Method is intirely the ſame ; and Mr. ——— 
younger has. found by. Experiments, that the Spirit of Wine 
is of no Uſe, unleſs for the ſake of having the Medicine either 

in a dry or liquid Form; for without the Spirit of Wine it can 
only be obtain'd in a dry Form. p 
ſides, in order to extract the Sulphur of Antimony, Glau- 
ber knew of nothing except the Alcali of Nitre fix'd by Char- 
coal: But the late Mr. Lemery found, that every Alcali was 
proper for that Purpoſe. Hence Lemery the younger concludes, 
that as Oil of Tartar is the ſtrongeſt of all fixed Alcalies, it 
muſt of conſequence be of all others the moſt proper in this 
Preparation; and a great Number of Experiments made with 
this very View, concur to prove his Aﬀertion, The peculiar 
Property of this Medicine conſiſts in its not being too emetic. 
If its emetic Quality was as ſtrong as that of the other Prepa- 
rations of Antimony, it would be thrown up by the Stomach 
as ſoon as they are, and would not have ſufficient Time to 
diffuſe and infinuate itſelf into all the ſmall Veſſels, where it 
produces its moſt conſiderable Effect, or, at leaſt, that Effect 
which is peculiar to itſelf, Now, in order to render it leſs 
emetic than the other Preparations of Antimony, there muſt 
neceſſarily remain in it a certain —_— of Alcali to bind up, 
and, as it were, entangle the Sulphur. And there remains 
more or leſs of this Alcali in the Sulphur, or its Action is 
ſtronger or fainter, in proportion as the fix'd Alcali, which 
originally ated upon the Antimony, is ſtronger or weaker. 

n fine, the late Mr. Lemery has not, like Glauber, made 
this red Powder an univerſal Medicine, but very accurate 
determin'd its particular Uſes, and the preciſe Caſes in whi 
tis proper, which he learnt from Experience, and in the 
Courſe of his Practice, long before the Carthiſian Powder was 
heard of in the World. So that if Mr. Lemery has not the 
Glory of being the original Inventor, he has at leaſt an Equi- 
valent accruing from the Additions and Improvements he has 
made to this famous Medicine. Hit. de P Acad. R. 1720. 


Aamir on EME TIC TARTAR, and KErMEs MINERAL. 
By Mr. GeoFrRov. h 


The Uſe of emetic Tartar, when the Intention is to vomit, 
and of Kermes Mineral, when the Deſign is to prepare and 
diſpoſe the Humors to a falutary Evacuation, can poſſibly be 
liable to no juſt Exceptions, if thoſe Medicines are preſcribed 
on proper Occaſions, N with all the neceſſary Precau- 
tions, and the beſt Method of Preparation uniformly and uni- 
ver followed: But this is not the Caſe ; for it often happens, 
that three Grains of ſome emetic Tartar produce very confider- 
able Effects, whereas ſix or ſeven Grains of another emetic 
Tartar, differently prepared, produce no Effects at all, and 
that in Conſtitutions nearly alike. . 

The Caſe is the ſame with the Nermes Mineral: Three or 
four Grains of ſome Kinds of it excite v 


| ariety calls aloud for our Attention, and 
deſerves to have its Cauſes inquired into, ſince tis a Point 
wherein the Good of Society, and the Welfare of Mankind, are 
3 | | 
: t I might therefore diſcover-the Cauſes of this Variety, 
1 colleRted twelve different Parcels of different emetic Tartars, 
and a like Number of different Preparations of Kermes Mine- 


This ſurprifing V 


Vn N 
more TinQure from it; if this Powder is i 
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INT 


the Effects to be expected from ſuch and ſuch an emetic Tar- 
tar, or ſuch and fuch a XKzrmet Mineral, taking it for granted, 
in the mean time, that the Conſtitutions of the Patients are 
nearly equal. I ſhall, at the End of the Memoir, propoſe a 
very ſimple Remedy, which — in many Caſes be ſubſtituted 
in the room of the Kermer, that very often with leſs du- 

bious Succeſs. | 
Antimony, of which tis well known that emetic Tartar and 
Kermes Mineral are two P tions, is a Mineral compos'd of 
a ſmall tity of eaſily vitrifiable metallic Earth, a confider- 
able Portion of a vitriolic Acid, and a Bitumen, or Oil of the 
This Acid, in Conjunction with the Bitumen, forms the in- 
flammable Sulphur, which ſometimes abounds ſo much in mine- 
ral Antimony, that ſome of it is frequently found to burn like 
common Sulphur. It is this Sulphur, united with the metallic 
Earth of Antimony, which, when this Mineral has only un- 
dergone its Meltings for Purification, diſcovers, and renders ob- 
ſervable, that ſurprifing Multiplicity of Needles of which it is 
compoſed ; but *tis to the vitnolic Acid, united with the Bitu- 
men, and forming the common Sulphur, that theſe Needles 
are owing, and . not to the oily Matter alone : For, if one 
melts Glaſs of Antimony with a ſimple Phlogiſtic, ſuch as 
Charcoal, reduced into a Powder, the Glaſs is revived into a 
Regulus, which is not like Antimony, adorn'd with Needles, 
but full of little ſhining Plates or Laminz. Tf, on' the con- 
trary, we employ common Sulphur to revive the Glaſs of 
Antimony, we ſhall find in the Crucible an Antimony adorn'd 
with Needles, like the common Antimony ; becauſe all that 
this Mineral had loſt, during its Calcination, is by this means 
reſtored to it ; that is, its vitriolic Acid, and the Fat' of the 
Earth, which, in Conjunction, form that common Sulphur 
which is neceſſary to conſtitute it Antimony? ; 44 wh 
That a vitrifiable Earth is contain'd in Antimony, may be 
prov'd from its being ſo eafily vitrify'd, when by cination- 
one evaporates the Overplus of the vitriolic Acid, and of the 
iſtic which hinder'd the Continuity or Contact of the 
conſtituent Parts of this metallic Earth. 's 
I. Thus it follows, from what I have faid, that this Earth, 


disjoin'd and divided by a great deal of inflammable Sulphur, is 
Antimony. | 
2. That ſome Part of the inflammable Matter being carry'd 


off, ſo that no more of it may remain than what is ſufficient to 
continue a metallic Form to the Antimony, in that Caſe, a 
Regulus is produced. 

3 That if that inflammable Matter is almoſt intirely car- 

'd off by a moderate Calcination, the metallic Earth of An- 
2 umes the Form of Glaſs, when put in a melting 

eat. 

4. and » That if this Calcination is d on gradually, 
till the nadel Degree of Fire is employ d, we {hall have a 4 
animated or inert Calx or Earth, which will be entirely deſti- 
tute of the emetic Virtues of Antimony itſelf, of its Regulus, 
and of its Glaſs, | ' 

Some Authors, and among the reſt Kunckel, ſuppoſe, that 
in Antimony there is a mercurial Principle concurring with 
the Sulphur and the vitrifiable Earth, to the Formation of this 
Mineral. This Author even deſcribes, but in an enigmatical 
Manner, ſeveral Ways of diſcovering 'this Mercury ; but I 
dare not admit this mercurial Principle, till, by ſome clear and 


unexceptionable Proceſs I have convinced myſelf, that there is a 
liquid Me in Antimony. 
Upon the Authority of Kuncke!, who was an excellent Chy- 


miſt, I have already begun ſome of theſe Proceſſes, by which 
*tis faid this Mercury is obtain'd ; and if my Experiments ſuc- 
cons they will furniſh me with Materials ſufficient for another 

emoir. | 

At preſent, I only know of three ſecondary Principles, which 
diſcover themſelves in Antimony; à vitriolic Acid like the Spirit 
of Sulphur ; a ſulphureous, bituminous, or oily Subſtance,” na 


matter which, provided, in Conjunction with the vitriolic Acid 
it is capable of ing a common Sulphur”; and, laftly, a vit 
fiable metallic Earth, '* "ORE * a 


Common Sulphur; the vitriolic Acid, and moſt of non 
Liquors with which it is capable of producing Sulphur,” have n 

emetic Quality ; and the inert Calx of Antimony produces no 
Nauſea ; but yet, of all theſe Subſtances combin'd together, 
a Mineral is form'd, from which a Regulus, à Glaſs, other 


be * e > 10 
till che e is fo fally fetinnted a u reckh no 
det i melted," ſo" as 


to z if after this it is pounded” afreſh, and digeſted in 
ben White-wine Vinegar and if this Operation is Tepeated 


to 
this Caſe he black, ſcarce parent, and entirely defti- 
tute of an ematic Quality, "tho" the two or three firſf have a 
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ANT 
All theſe Vi are emetic in different ; the firſt 


+ ate a little more falt than the laſt, which ſeem to have an aſtrin- 


gent Taſte. They all aſſume a reddiſh Colour, by digeſting 
— the pulvetiaed Glaſs of Antimony ; but if di upon 
any purely ſulphuroeus Matter, they would aſſume the fame 
Colour, but would not, on that Account, acquire an emetic 
Quality. The oily Part of the Vin muſt then have ex- 
trated the T incture from that Part of the ſulphureous Matter, 
or Phlogiſtic, which was concentrated in the Glaſs of Anti- 
mony ; and the Acid of the fame Vinegar muſt have corroded 
or diſſolved a Portion of the Reguline Part of the Glaſs, or, in 
other Words, of that Part which is moſt eaſily reduced into a 
Regulus. Now tis already known, and I ſhall farther prove, 
that it is the Reguline Part of Antimony, in which its emetic 
Quality conſiſts ; or, in other Words, its emetic Virtues re- 
fide in ſome Combination of Sulphur, compoſed of a very ſmall 
Quantity of vitriolic Acid, and a Portion of inflammable Mat- 
ter united to a vitrifiable Earth. If this Earth has few Inter- 
ſtices filled with Sulphur, it will be very emetic. This is the 
Caſe with Glaſs of Antimony, which is one of the moſt emetic 
of all the Preparations of this Mineral. If theſe Interſtices are 
either large, or very numerous, as is the Caſe with Regulus of 
Antimony, which contains more of Sulphur than its Glaſs, the 
Preparation will be a little leſs emetic. In fine, if theſe Inter- 
ſtices are ſo large as to contain more groſs Sulphur than there 
is of this vitrifiable Earth, it will retain no emetic Quality at 
all, unleſs convey'd to it by ſome accidental Circumſtance ; as 
in Antimony, which does not vomit without the Aid and Aſ- 
ſiſtance of ſome Acid. 

The principal Reaſon why crude Antimony is not emetic, is, 
becauſe the vitriolic Acid contain'd in it, is united to an unctuous 
Phlogiſtic, with which it forms a groſs and bituminous Sulphur, 
which ſo ties up the Particles of the metallic Earth, that they 
cannot act upon the Stomach, without ſome foreign and adven- 
titious Aid. But when the greateſt Part of this Acid, and this 
bituminous Phlogiſtic, are carried off by Fire, or any other 
Means, then there only remains in the Regulus a Sulphur ca- 
pable of Expanſion, and conſequently in a Condition to carry 
along with it ſome Particles of the metallic vitrifiable Earth, 
which by their Rigidity are capable of irritating the Nervous 


_ and exciting violent Contractions; for I ſuppoſe, that 


is Irritation is the firſt Cauſe of Vomiting, 

It will, perhaps, be objected to me, that all I have ſaid upon 
the emetic Quality of Antimony, was in a great meaſure known 
before: That may poflibly be true; but, conſidering the rela- 
tion theſe Things bear to what I am afterwards to advance, I 
could not forbear ſhewing, that the . or inflammable 
Principle of Antimony is not emetic, but ſo far as, after its Diſ- 
engagement from its vitriolic Acid, it is united to its vitrifiable 
Earth ; that is, ſo far as it approaches the Form of the Glaſs, 
or, at leaſt, that of the Regulus ; and that, in Conſequence of 
this, the more the emetic Tartar and the Kermes contain of 
a Regulus that is eaſy to be reviv'd, the more emetic they muſt 
of courſe be. I now come to give an Account of the Experi- 
ments which prove this Truth. | 

I made uſe of an Ounce of each of the different emetic Tar- 
tars I collected: I beat them ſeparately with an equal Quan- 
tity, or a little more, of black Flux-powder, compos'd of two 
Parts of red Tartar, and one of Nitre, calcin'd together : I 

t theſe Mixtures into different Crucibles, ſhap'd like inverted 
Bones ; I held them in a melting Heat, till the Salts, being melted, 
Had ſunk down and appear” Ve a ſettled Oil at the Bottom of 


the Crucible : I allow'd the Fire to go out, and the Crucibles 


to cool; then I broke them, and found the Regulus, which had 


been revived, collected at the Bottoms of the Crucibles. 


I had from an Ounce of the weakeſt emetic Tartars, from 
thirty Grains to one Dram eighteen Grains of Regulus ; from 
thoſe of a middling emetic Quality, a Dram and an half; and 
13 as were moſt violent in their Effects, two Drams ten 


The Scoriz of theſe Eſſays, which were at firſt yellow, be- 
came afterwards green ; then aſſumed a blackiſh Colour; 


Aaſt of all, they —— diſſolved per Deliquium. 


The Action then of the ſtrongeſt emetic Tartars depends upon 
the Quantity of the of Antimony, which the Cream of 
*Tartar has diſſolved; and the more Antimonial P tions, 
Which have been boil'd in the Solution of Cream of Tartar, ap- 


proach to the Form of the Regulus or Glaſs, the more violent 


the emetic "Tartar is; becauſe then the v Acid of the 
Tartar acts more immediately, and diſſolves more of the emetic 


Part of the Antimony, 


* - 


- 


1 


Liquor of Nitre by 


as yet. hot, thro* a double Paper. The Maſs, remaining in che 
Both CS ſent forth a lures Smell, Thi 
imp iquor being evaporated, Cryſtals of 'T iirtar, 
= Grains of whith, when given for a Doſe, only excited a 

t Nauſea. | 

took an Ounce bf theſe Cryſtals of Tartar, thus fl 
impregriated with the emetic Part of Antimony ; I dre. 2 
like other emetic Tartar, with the black Flux powder; and 
found in the Crucible, when cold and broken, a great many 
yellow Scorize, intermingled here and there with ſome Grains 
of Regulus, which were ſo minute, and in fo ſmall a Quan- 
tity, that they could not, by their own Weight, collect them 
ſelves at the om of the Crucible. 

Tho? it is evident from this Experiment; that the Acid of 
Tartar acts upon Antimony, and that it corrodes & little of 
its Reguline Part, yet this Corroſion is ſo weak, that it is not 
poſſible by the Reduction to collect the Particles of the Re- 

lus carry d off by this v le Acid : It is alſo certain, that 

wever fre the Powder of the Antimony is, 2 one of its 
ſmall Parts femains always wrapt up in its groſs Sulphur, and 
that this Sulphur defends it, and proves; as it were, a Coveting 
againſt the Action of the Acid of the Tartar, 
It is then proved, that before a vegetable Atid can become 
ſufficiently emetic by its remaining _ Antimony; that Mi- 
neral muſt be freed as much as is poſſible from its groſs Sulphur ; 
that it is reduced into a very pure Regulus; and that the neater it 
approaches to the Form of the Glaſs, without the Addition of 
any foreign Matter to facilitate its Vitrification, the more the 
Acid of Tartar, in Conjunction with the Sulphur, will 
off theſe rigid Parts of the metallic Earth, which I formerly 
ſaid was the Cauſe of © Vomiting: Thus all emetic Tartar, 
which has been prepared with the Glaſs of Antimony, and the 
Liver of Antimony waſh'd, which is a Species of Vitrification, 
will be much more emetic than any other emetic Tartar, that has 
not been ſo prepated. 

I have already ſhewn, by the Quantity of Regulus con- 
tained in the different emetic Tartars; which I reduced, that 
it is a Matter of Importance to know to what Degree this Re- 
medy is emetic, and that very conſiderable Accidents may be 
produced by thoſe random Preſcriptions, in which four, five, 
or ſix Grains of emetic Tartar are order d for a Vomit. If 
then it ſhould be thought proper to follow my Method, in ordet 
to know in what Degree any Emetic ought to vomit, without 
the Operation being follow'd with any troubleſome Accidents, 
I ſhall here draw up a Table of what was yielded by my ſeve- 
ral Reductions. I made Choice of emetic Tartar upon two 
different Extremes, that is, the weakeſt and the ſtrongeſt ; to 
theſe I always added that which to me appeared to contain the 
moſt ſuitable Proportion of the Regulus, 

An emetic "Tartar, from an Gears of which thirty-two 
Grains of Regulus may be produced, contains four Grains of 
the Regulus in each Dram, and each Grain the eighteenth 
mo of a Grain, and conſequently may be look'd upon as too 
weak. ö 

That which yields two Drams of Regulus in an Ounce, con- 
tains eighteen Grains of it in each Dram ; that is, each Grain 
the fourth Part of a Grain. This works very violently; un- 
leſs given in a very ſmall Doſe. | 

Laſtly, that which yields a Dram and an half of Regulus in 
an Ounce, contains thirteen Grains and an half in each Dram, 
that is, three Sixteenths of a Grain in each Grain. This is a 
due Proportion, and I know two Grains, or two Grains and a 
half of it, will vomit ſufficiently, ſince by that Doſe ſix or 
ſeven Sixteenths of a Grain of the Regulus are convey'd into 
the Stomach. ; 

Tho' I here determine the Quantity of Regulus contain'd in 
each Grain of emetic Tartar, with relation to the total Pro- 
duct of a ſimple Reduction by the black Flux-powder, I do 
not from that mean to conclude, that each Grain of unreduc'd 
emetic Tartar contains preciſely the Doſe above ſpecified, T 
know that it contains a little more: But as this Surplus re- 


mains in the Scoriz of the Reduction, it would be neceſſary to 


diſſolve them in Water, to precipitate the Powder of 
commonly called Sulphur of Antimony ; and then to reduce this 
Powder by the black 'Flux-powder ; in this Caſe we ſhould 
alſo have from it a little Regulus. But I omit this Reduction, 
that my Proceſs, ſerving as a Proof, may be the more ſhort 
and eaſy. | | F 4 
E xamination of KienMes Minzrati + 

This Preparation, publiſhed by Order of the King in 1720. 

is made iling Antimony in Rain-water, quickened by the 


hatcoal ; which is the Alkaheſt of 
Glauber. Aﬀter the Filtration of the Liquor, as yet warm, 


a Powder is precipitated; which, when well edulcorated, is the 


very Remedy of which we are treating, 
"The Kermes Mineral was, for ſome time, look'd upon as a 
Sulphur of Antimony ; and, taking it fot ſuch, I examin'd it 
by Deflagration, in order to know whether it burn'd in a 
X N NY OBE different 


= 


different Manner from Powder of Antimony, or from Golden 
Sulphur of Antimony. | 

made three Pieces of thick China red-hot in the ſame Fire; 
upon one I let ten Grains of levigated Antimony drop ; upon 
another I let fall ten Grains of the Golden Sulphur of Anti- 
mony of the fourth Precipitation, becauſe that is the fineſt ; 
and upon the third, as much well-choſen and high-colour'd 
Kermes, "The Kermes affords a more bluiſh Flame than the 
other two ; it conſumes ſooner than the Golden Sulphur of 
Antimony, which in burning boils like Antimony itſelf ; theſe 
two laſt ſending up Vapours, or a Smoke much thicker. The 
Smell of the Kermes was, in this Experiment, much leſs ſul- 
phureous and pungent than thoſe of the other two. By conti- 
nuing the Fire theſe three Subſtances were evaporated, and 
when they ceas'd to ſmoke, the Antimony left upon the China 
a reddiſh-brown Spot, of a Coffee-colour. 

The Golden Sulphur of Antimony left a reddiſh Subſtance 
intermix'd with ſome white Points. 

As for the Kermes, it only left a thin, white, ſpungy Earth, 
interſperſed with ſome little yellow Spots. 

I have already ſaid, that I made Choice of high-colour'd 
Kermes, becauſe tis neceſſary to obſerve, that if this red Pow- 
der has not been ſufficiently edulcorated by frequent Ablutions 
in Water, and that if too much alcaline Salt remains in it, it 
loſes its Colour, when expoſed to the Air, and becomes colour'd 
with a Flower, or white Stratum, I myſelf have a Maſs of 
Kermes of this Sort, the Whole of which is become white, 
and which, as it whiten'd, loſt almoſt all its ſulphureous Odour ; 
which Circumſtance is a ſtrong Preſumption, that there is a great 
deal of Volatility in the ſulphureous Part of this Powder ; for 
Sulphur of this Preparation is no longer of the ſame Nature 
with the groſs Sulphur of Antimony, becauſe in it the vitriolic 
Acid has had its Nature alter'd by the Alcali of the fixed Nitre. 
In order to be ſatisfy'd as to this, I took of well edulcorated 
Kermes, one Part ; with this Powder I extinguiſhed in a Glaſs 
Mortar two Parts of very pure Mercury, which I had revived, 
without Diſtillation, from corroſive Sublimate, by Filings of 
Iron. From this Mixture there was a black Powder or Æthiops 
formed, juſt as when one 2828 Mercury with common 
Sulphur. Vet there was this Difference between theſe two Pre- 
parations: The Æthiops made by common Sulphur is a Prepa- 
ration which always yields an artificial Cinnabar by Sublimation. 
If the Kermes had been a Sulphur of the ſame Nature, that is, 
if it had contained a vitriolic Acid at Liberty to act, I ſhould 
have pbtain'd from my Æthiops of Kermes a Cinnabar of An- 
timoy. Notwithſtanding this, after having ſubjected it to 
the Fre in a Retort till it was almoſt melted, the Mercury 
paſſed into the Recipient without any Diminution of Weight. 
Only in that Part of the Neck of the Retort where it comes 
immediately from the Furnace, there was a ſmall red Circle, 
which, by the way, was only a kind of TinEure, almoſt with- 
out any Conliſtence. At the Bottom of the Retort I found 
the Kermes melted into ſeveral ſmall Maſſes detached from one 
another, and of a darker Colour than Liver of Antimony ; 
ſome of theſe Maſſes were full of Bubbles of Air, and all of 
them were brittle, None of theſe Maſſes had either the 
Needles of Antimony, or the Laminæ of its Regulus. I be- 
lieve that what . this Fuſion of the Kermes, tho fo 
imperfect as that it cannot be look'd upon as a Reduction, is 
the Portion of alcaline Salt neceſſarily contained in this Powder, 
but which is not ſufficient to produce a complete Revivification 
of the Regulus. All theſe Maſſes were rough, with ſmall, 
tranſparent, rigid, and brittle Needles. The Arch of the Re- 
tort was cover d with a very fine, white Powder, interſpers*d 
with ſmall Groupes of the like Needles rang'd almoſt like a 
Star, with many Rays darting out from it. Theſe Groupes 
of Needles were moſt ap t near the Neck of the Retort, 
where they had ſtopp'd upon a Bed of yellow Duſt. The 
Difference of Colours in this ſublim'd Duſt and Groupes of 
Needles, was not eaſy to be diſcover'd, unleſs when I made the 
Experiment with a ſmall Quantity of Matter ; for when I em- 
ploy'd al one, the Fire, in melting the Kermes, rais'd 
©. er HY er Subſtance' to the Top of the 

etart. 

If then a Cinnabar produced by Nermes and Mercury is 
deſired, we muſt either 0 a Ade Acid to them, or diſen- 

that which has been laid hold on by the Alcali of the fixed 
itre, that, in Conjunction with the inflammable Part of the 
Kermes, it may act like a common Sulphur reproduc'd. 


Firſt EXAMPLE. _ | 


I took an Ounce of Kermes, and, during Trituration, pour'd 
upon it fixteen Drops of the Oil of white Vitriol, which 
was not ſulphureous. After Trituration for an Hour, the 
Powder did not to me acid ; afterwards I extin- 
— in it, by little — little, four Grains of purified 

_ : I continued the Trituration for fifteen or ſix- 
_ -. teen Hours; for the Mixture was a time before it 
aſſumed the blackiſh Colour of Æthiops. 
ting this Ethiope into a Retort, a yellow Sulphur, in a 


upon put- 
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ſmall Quantity, roſe into the Neck of the Retort, and 
then a very black and bituminous Subſtance ; the Mercu- 
ry, in the mean time, paſs'd in a liquid Form into the Re- 
ceiver. When I obſerved, that nothing aſcended any 
longer, I augmented the Fire, melted the Bottom of the 
Retort, and next Day found, by x 3 the Top. of the Re- 
_ tort, and on the Surface of the Maſs which remain'd at the 
Bottom, a pretty conſiderable Quantity of a very beautiful 
Cinnabar of Antimony ; but it required a Melting-heat in 
order to ſublime it. | 


Second EXAMPLE. 


In order to diſengage te vitriolic Acid from the Kermes, 
entangled and wrapp'd up in the alcaline Salt of the fixed 
Nitre, I took three Parts, or nine Drams, of Kermes ; 
and four Parts, or twelve Drams, of corrofive Sublimate ; 
for theſe are the Proportions fix d by the late Mr. Lemery, 
who analyſed Antimony fo accurately : I put this Mixture 
into a Retort, and forced it by a reverberatory Heat. The 
Diſtillation yielded me Butter of Antimony in a liquid 
Form ; which is a Proof of a Regulus being Al. in 
Kermes; then a revived Mercury, and, laſt of all, a true 
Cinnabar of Antimony. I alſo found, at the Bottom of 
the Retort, a Subſtance like melted Antimony, with few 
Scoriæ. The Top of the Retort was cov with white 
Flowers of Antimony. 


By this Experiment it appears, that the Acid of the Seca - ſalt, 
which was contained in the corroſive Sublimate, has quitted its 
Mercury, in order to attack the Reguline Part of the Kermes, 
diſſolve it, and convert it into Butter of Antimony : It allo ap- 

, that this N converted into Butter, has left at Li- 
— the Portion of vitriolic Acid, which, in the Aermes, before 
the — was united with the Alcali of the fix'd Nitre, with 
the ſulphureous Part, and with the metallic Earth of the Anti- 
mony; for theſe are the four Ingredients in this Powder. It 
alſo appears, that at this time the Portion of vitriolic Acid, 
being partly diſengaged from the Subſtances with which it was 
entangled, has reſumed that Proportion of the Phlogiſtic, which 
was neceflary for its being again converted into common Sul- 
phur, and riſing in Cinnabar, by uniting with the Mercury, 1 


took the Maſs in the Bottom of the Retort, and having reduced 


it by the black Flux-powder, I had twelve Grains of Regulus 
from the nine Drams of Kermes, which I uſed in this Experi- 
ment ; that is, one Grain and a Third of Regulus were yielded 
by each Dram of the Kermes. As I repeated the whole Steps 
of this Proceſs twelve different Times, upon twelve different 
Sorts of Kermes, the Products of the Reduction varied; for 1 
have found two Sorts. of Kermes, which, oy the reductive Flux- 
powder, have yielded two Grains and an Eighth for each Dram 
of Powder, upon which the Experiment was tried : Thus that 
Kermes, the Regulus of which is ſo * to be revived, is of all 
others the moſt emetic. To theſe Products of revived Regulus, 
we muſt add that Portion of the Regulus which has paſs'd into 
the Butter of Antimony, and that which remained in the Scoriæ 
of the Reduction. 

In order to prove, ſtill more effectually, that there is no com- 
mon Sulphur in the Xermes ; or, at leaſt, if it contains any in 
the Form of common Sulphur, that it is in too ſmall a Quan- 
tity to riſe in Cinnabar with the Mercury, I put into a Retott 
half an Qunce of Kermes, well waſh'd, without any Addition: 
J augmented the Fire by degrees, and, with a moderate Heat, 
there was formed, at the Neck of the Retort, a yellow Circle of 
real Sulphur ; but it was in as ſmall a Quantity as the red Circle 
without Confiſtence, in my firſt Experiment upon Kermes tri- 
turated with Mercury. ® AYR 

I have then ſhewn, that the Kermes and Mercury, joined 
together, cannot yield Cinnabar without the Aid of a vitriolic 
Acid, or the Help of corroſive Sublimate : Let us now inquire, 
2 it will produce with the vitriolic Acid concentrated in 

rcury. x 

For "ti Purpoſe, I put into a Retort a Dram of Turbith 
Mineral, rubb'd with an equal Quantity of Kermes.: The Re- 
tort being placed in a reverberatory Heat, a little inſipid Phlegm 
was firſt yielded; afterwards there was fix d, about the Mouth 


of the Retort, a Vapour, which was at firſt white, then yellow, 


afterwards a pale Red, and, laſt of all, a deep Red, like Cinna- 
bar. This red Colour was a little on the browniſh Caſt, in thut 
Part of the Neck which was moſt expoſed to the Fire: Phe 
interior Sides of the Retort were dover d with a yellom and red 
Stratum, upon which were ſublimed Groupes or Cluſters of 
Needles, reſembling thoſe I have already mention d. Upon 
taking away the Receiver, there came forth a ſulphureous and 
very penetrating Smell: T took from the Receiver fifty-two 
Grains of revived ; and the.Retort being: cut, I found 
at its Bottom a Maſs, divided into ſeveral Parts, which, àr to 
their Colour, had a Metallic App ; but were ſpongy and 
rough, with many white and ſhining Needles. 2 
us, in this Experiment, the vitriolic Acid of the Turbüh 
Mineral abandons its Mercury, in order to _ 
4 


Thus, after the Nermes is prepared ac 


ANT 

the Phlogiſlic, the Alcali, and the Metallic Part of the Armer: 
2 Part of this Acid, being united to the Phlogiſtic, was _ 
converted into burning Sulphur : This made up the yellow Cir- 
cles about the Neck, and at the Top of the Retort ; for, upon 
taking ſome of it off, I faw it burn like Sulphur. A Part of 
this regenerated Sulphur was joined to ſeme Portion of Mercury, 
and ſublimed into Cinaabar ; at leaſt the red Circle to me ap- 
pear'd a true Cinnabar. At laſt the reſt of this Acid was con- 
centrated with the ine Part, and was the productive Cauſe 
of all thoſe — 2 the Maſſes, in the Bottom of 
the Retort, appear d . | 

This fame vitriokc 
the red precipitate Mercury, terials ubliming another 
Subſtance, which is neither a Cinnabar, nor a corroſwe Subli- 
mate. Tho? the two fol'owing Experiments ſeem to have little 
relation to our preſent Subject, they nevertheleſs deſerve our 
Attention. | 

I put into a Retort a Mixture of cne Dram of Turbith Mi- 
neral, and one Dram of red Precipitate : Theſe two Subſtances, 
at firſt, yielded an Acid, which was of a nitrous Taſte and 
Smell; afterwards there appear d a Steam of a very ſtrong ſul- 

hureous Odour ; which muſt have proceeded either from the 
Phlogittic of the Mercury, or from that of the Spirit of Nitre, 
no matter which. 

One Dram and twenty-four Grains of Mercury paſs'd into 
the Receiver, and the Remainder was ſublimed to the Neck of 
the Retort, in the Form of a white Mercurial Salt; which is 
not a corroſive Sublimate, but a Turbith ſublimed, ſince it does 
not diſſolve in Water, but becomes yellow in it, juſt as Tur- 
bith Mineral does. a | 

Turbith Mineral, put alone into a Retort, only yielded thirty- 
one Grains of liquid Mercury each Dram: Beſides, it was ne- 


- cefary to augment the Fire ſo far as to melt the Retort, at the 


Bottom of which there remain'd a white Spot, which had pene- 
trated the Subſtance of the Glaſs ; and in the Neck of the Re- 
tort, 1 found, ſublimed, a little yellow Sulphur, regenerated, 
probably, with the Phlogiſtic of the Mercury, and a white 
— Subſtance, which neither diſſolved nor changed its 
Colour in Water; which was alſo the Caſe with the white Spot 
at the Bottom of the Retort. This white indiſſoluble Subſtance 
is, according to Kunckel, the Salt which was lodged in the Oil 
of Vitriol, and which the Mercury had Strength enough to raiſe. 
This may poffibly be what the ſame Author, in ſeveral other 
Paſſages, calls the Salt of Metals ; for, according to him, that 
Salt is contained in the Oil of Vitriol. It is well known, that 
the red Precipitate, forced by a great Fire, revives of itſelf 
without Addition: Each Dram ot it yields from ſuxty-five to 
fixty-ſix Grains of Mercury: There remains in the Bottom of 
the Retort a reddiſh-grey Earth; and about its Neck there 
appear three Circles, one red, another yellow, and the third 
white. 

A Dram of the ſame Precipitate, being diſtill'd with an equal 
Weight of well-waſhed Kermes, yields an acid ſulphureous 
Liquor : There appears on the Top, and about the Neck of the 
Retort, a very ſmall Tin&ure-of Red, and ſixty- five Grains of 
Mercury are revived. 8 

A Dram of the ſame red Precipitate being diſtill'd with an 
equal Quantity of levigated crude Antimony, the Mercury was 
Jeſs quickly revived than in the two preceding Experiments; 
becauſe the Flowers which roſe from the Antimony being in 
great Quantity, the interior Sides of the Retort were, by that 
means, render'd leſs ſmooth, and the mercurial Vapours muſt 
of Conſequence have flipp'd over them with the more Difficulty : 
Nevertheleſs, when all the Mercury was collected, it amounted 
to ſixty-ſix Grains, full Weight. Thus it appears, from theſe 
three Experiments, that in one Dram of red Precipitate there 
are only fix or ſeven Grains of the Acid of Nitre. 

But to return to Kermes; I have ſhewn, that this Powder, 
which one would be inclined to take for a Sulphur, is the very 
Metallic Part of Antimony, ſince both a Butter and a Regulus 
of Antimony may be procured from it; but the 'inflammable 
Sulphur of Antimony bas changed its Nature. The Alcali of 
the fixed Nitre has, in Conjunction with it, formed a Liver of 
Sulphur, which is divided and ſuſpended in the Liquor, during 


_ the Ebullition, by which the Kermes is to be extracted. It is 


ſufficiently known, that Liver of Sulphur has a Power of diſ- 
ſolving all Metals, Gold not excepted, when fuſed with it. It 
zs true, Kermes is 2 by a Liver of Sulphur in Fuſton ; 
nevertheleſs, When imply diſſolved in Water, there is — 
to hinder it from attacking the Metallic Part of Antimony: 
this is ſo true, that if Nain-water be too much charged with 
alcaline Salt, there is preeipitated from it a Kermes, from which, 
the black Flux- one procures a great deal more of 
„ than if che Nermes had been prepared by a leſs acrid 
Liquor. MKermes, then, is —_ more than a Liver of 'Sul- 


-phur, impregnated with the Metallic Part of Anti but 
[oe — Part is, in it, divided into extremely Parti- 


cles; and the finer theſe are, the leſs emetic will the Nermes be. 
cording to the Proceſs 
Publiſhed by the King's Order, which is, of all others, the beſt, 


if a Species which ſhall only aQ, as it were, by colliquating the 

Humours, without exciting a Nauſea, why we mult take 
a Dram of Kermes, put it into a pretty large Matraſs, four 

Pounds and an half of Water upon it, in which — 7] 
an half of fix'd Nitre muſt be diſſolved, which has beet before 
diſſolved, filtrated, evaporated, and reduced into a dry Form, 
in order to depurate it from a pretty conſiderable Sediment, 
which it leaves upon the Filtre ; laſtly, it muſt be boil'd : & 
reyidh Earth, the groſſeſt Portion of the Regulus will pre- 
cipitate, and by pouring off the Liquor, and allowing it to cool, 
we ſhall have a Kermes vety fine, very ted, and much ſurer in 
its Operation, when it is not given with a View to vomit ; fot 
this corrected or rectiſied Kermes can never prove emetic, unleſs 
by Accident, when ſome other Circumſtance concurs to make 
x It is true, by this Rectification hear one half of it is 


As to unreQtified Kermes, as we often find ſome of it; which 
is not prepared with all the neceſſary Precautions, that the Re- 
guline Part may be ſufficiently divided and attenuated in it, 1 
believe one may, with Safety, ſubſtitute in its room Antimony 
itſelf, prepared in the following manner : a 


Take Hungarian Antimony, in ſmall Pieces ; make Choice 
of that which has beautiful ſhining Needles ; reduce it to 
a Powder, and paſs it thro' the Scarce ; then levigate it 
with Water till it ceaſes to crackle under the Teeth :. Af- 
terwards put it in a Bowl-full of Water; fir the Water 
with a wooden Spatula ; and after having allowed the 
poly of the Powder to ſubſide for twelve or fifteen 
onds, pour off the Water, by Inc ination of the Veſ- 
ſel, upon one or more Filtres. Take the ſubtile Powder 
which remains upon theſe Filtres, and dry it in a Stove! 
When it is ſufficiently dry, levigate it afreſh, adding a 
Dram of very dry Sugar-candy, powder'd, to cath Ounce 
of the Powder of Antimony ; and continue to pound it 
til =, _ as when you ſpread 94 75 of the Powdet 
with a Knife, you may not, in a c ight, perceive 
Slane Parc te ee 

'Tis long ſince the Powder of Antimony was extoll'd as an 
excellent Remedy againſt Diſorders of the Lungs, as a fine Re- 
ſolvent in an Aſthma, and in many other Diſorders. 

In 1674. Kunckel, being racked with vety ſmart Pains in his 
Right Arm, conſulted Sennertus, a Phyſician in Wittemberg, 
_ Son to 1 who ordered him to uſe An- 

ony, whic i t of a Month, and by i 
— his Pains removed. a ; * 4 

In 1679. the ſame Kunckel had recourſe to levigated Anti- 
mony, for ſevere:Gout-pains both in his Hands and Feet; He 
formed it into Troches, and got cured by its means. Theſe 
Antimonial Troches are ſtill known in ſome Towns of Germa- 
ny, by the Name of Aunchels Troches ( particularly at Franc- 
fort and Nuremberg). 

If my Teſtimony can add wy SanRtion to this Matter, I can 
boldly venture to aſſure the World, that this Mineral, in fine 
Powder, is a ſovereign Remedy for Rickety Children, or ſuch 
as have Knots on their Joints, and for all thoſe who have ob- 
ſtructed Glands. It produces very Effects in Children 
tormented with Worms ; and I have known Women labouring 
under a Fluor Albus, who, after uſing the common Remedies in 
vain, have been cured by this Powder : But, at firſt, it ſhould 
only be given in very ſmall Doſes, not exceeding a Grain. And 
tho Antimony is not of itſelf emetic, it is, nevertheleſs, 
per to add to the Powder of it three or four Parts of ſome Alcali 
ſuch as Crabs-eyes, or any other of the like Nature. The 
Doſe ſhould be augmented by degrees; and thus one may, at 
laſt, venture upon eight or ten Grains a Day, If the'Doſes 
were increaſed too faſt, they would produce Gripes in the 
Inteſtines, purge the Patient, or bring on a Nauſea: The 
Patient muſt alſo be cautioned. againſt the Uſe of Wine, except 
it be very mellow. He muſt alſo abſtain from Vinegar, and 
every other Acid, and even from Soups, in which acid Herbs, 
ſuch as Sorrel, Qc. have been boiled. | 

—k— has been = J. — ; 

1. t the emetic ity of Antimony is lodged in its 
metallic vitrifiable Earth, which is already — enough known 
to Chymiſts ; that emetic Tartar does not vomit, but becauſe 
it wimpr with a great many groſs Particles of this Earth ; 
and that reducing it, by the — we may 
know in what Degree it is emetic. 
2. That the Kermes is a Livet of Sulphur, which has difſoly'd 
a Portion of this Metallic Earth, but mote ſubtilely than the 
Acid of Tartar does: That one may rectify Antimony ſo as to 
render it reſolvent and diaphoretic: And laſthy, that 2 
fine Powder of Antimony may be ſubſtituted in the room of the 
Kermes Mineral; Mem. de I Academic Royale, 17 34. 


Farther Obſervations * Minz RAT, by Hr. . 


In 1734. I preſented a Memoir in two Parts; the firſt on 
Emetic R aenot ut acor7 ol tug} rrlery This _— 
ary 


Part not containing a ſufficietit Examination of that Preparation 
of Antimony, I thought it to add thereto the Supple- 


ment which follows; in which I firſt examine the Kermes pre- 


ed by Ebullition, then the Kermes prepared by Fuſion, but 

th with the Aſſiſtance of Alcaline Sajts after which, I hope 
to ſhew, that Antimony, treated with Acids, yields a Prepara- 
tion not much different, as to its Effects, from the Preparations 
obtained by Alcalis. 5 

Antimony, tho' already analyſed by an able Hand, may ſtill 
ſupply us with a Set of Facts, which, if ſufficiently adverted 
to, will only confirm what the late Mr. Lemery has publiſhed 
concerning it, and render our Chymical Examination of this 
Mineral the more complete. 


KermMEs prepared by Ebullition, 


The following Experiment required an indefatigable Patience, 

ſince the — was ſeventy- eight times repeated upon the 
ſame Antimony, and with the ſame Lixivium of Alcaline Salts. 
There are not, indeed, * Circumſtances in ſuch a 
tedious Operation; but the Mind is ſufficiently recompenſed for 
its Labour, by being ſatisfied with regard to the Truth of a Fact 
which was formerly dubious ; and by 7 1 pu in a Capacity of 
proving, that, by a ſtill greater Degree of Patience and Perſeve- 
rance than I uſed, it is poſſible to reduce the Whole of Anti- 
mony into Kermes, except ſome Sediments, which ſhall be 
cxamined ſeparately. | 

I ſhall ſhew, at the ſame time, that Kermes is no more than 
a Magiſtery, or a Precipitate of the Reguline Part of Anti- 
mony, divided into extremely fine Particles, which are cover'd, 
as it were, with a Stratum of Liver of Sulphur, and conſe- 

uently with a ſort of Varniſh, compoſed of an alcaline nitrous 

t, and a groſs or inflammable Sulphur of the Mineral: That 
the alcaline Salt may be diſengaged from the Kermes, and ſub- 
jected to the Senſes, by being made a Baſis for regenerating the Ni- 
tre, and the Sea - ſalt, in order to form a vitriolated Tartar : That 
we may alſo ſeparate from the Kermes a white Earth, difficult to 
be perfectly known, and which belongs either to the alcaline 
Salt, or to the Antimony, or to the Water employ'd in the 
Ebullitions, or perhaps to all the three. 

In order to procure this Magiſtery, I have exactly followed 
the Proceſs publiſhed by the King's Order ; that is, I took a 
Pound of Hungarian Antimony, broken in ſmall Pieces, accord- 
ing to the Direction of its Needles ; four Ounces of the Liquor 
of Nitre, fixed by Charcoal, and well filtrated ; and a Pint of 
Rain- water. After two Hours Ebullition I filtrated the Liquor, 
whilſt as yet hot, which precipitated the Kermes as it cool'd. 
At a ſecond Ebullition I added three Ounces of freſh Liquor of 
fixed Nitre, and one Part of Rain-water, At a third Ebulli- 
tion I pour'd, upon the decanted Lixivium, two Ounces more 
of the ſame alcaline Liquor, and a Pint of Rain-water. This 
is the Proceſs publiſhed by the King's Order, ſtrictly followed. 
I extracted from it a Kermes, which, when well edulcorated, 
and ſufficiently dried, weighed only one Dram ſixty Grains, tho? 
the Antimony had loſt two Drams. | 

I repeated the ſame Proceſs with four Pounds of freſh Anti- 
mony, one Pound of the Liquor of fix*d Nitre, and four Pints 
of Rain-water. At the ſecond and third Ebullitions, I added, 
firſt, twelve Ounces of alcaline Liquor, and four Pints of Wa- 
ter 3 afterwards eight Ounces of the ſame ſaline Liquor, and 
four Pints of Water more. "Theſe three Preparations y elded 
an Ounce and two Drams of Kermes ; and the four Pounds of 
Antimony loſt ſeven Drams and an half. 

If the Products of theſe two Proceſſes, when compared, had 
born a Proportion to the Subſtances employ'd in them, I ſhould 
have only had, by the ſecond Operation, ſeven Drams and 
twenty Grains of Kermes, and the four Pounds of Antimon 
ſhould have loſt an Ounce. But *tis probable, that this Differ- 
ence in the Diminution of the — of the Antimony pro- 
ceeds from the Difference of the Surfaces of that Mineral; 
which, in the ſecond Operation, did not amount to four times 
the Sum of the Surfaces in the Pound of Antimony employ'd in 
the firſt Operation: As for the Augmentation of Weight in the 
Kermes, in the ſecond Operation, may not one account for it 
by ſaying, that a large Quantity of alealine Salt ſooner forms a 
R. N reater Quantity of Liver? That the more 

iver there is, 2 more Reguline Particles will be diſengaged; 
and that the more of theſe Particles are dif „the more 
there is of this ſaline and ſulphureous Varniſh, which I men- 
tioned ; and that there muſt conſequently be more Weight, 
ſince more Circumſtances concur to augment it? Beſides, tis 
well known, that the Products of a great many Operations, 
when perform'd upon ſmall Parcels, are never equal, in Propor- 
tion, to. the ſame Operations when performed upon large 


ones. 

That I might ſtill more effectually diſcover what paſſes in the 
Proceſs of Kermes, and what Subſtances are ſeparated from the 
Mineral, I took the Antimony of the two preceding Opera- 
tions, weighing five Pounds all but nine Drams and an half of 
Loſs. I alſo took the Liquor of the fixed Nitre, which had 


ſerved in the fix preceding Ebullitions, and of which I had two 


— 
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Pounds thirteen Ounces; and, without adding ing to it 
at each Operation, except well filtrated Rain-water, I made 
thirty Ebullitions, and as many Precipitations, one after another. 
From the Veſſel there aroſe a ſulphureous Steam, which black- 
en'd Silver when held above it: One might alſo not only diſco- 
ver this ſulphureous Smell, but likewiſe that of a Lixi- 
vium, mixed with a ſmall Quantity of an urinous vo Sub- 


ſtance, 

This Steam, being condenſed and collected in a Glaſs Head, 
turned the Syrup of Violets green, ſlightly render'd the Solution 
of corroſive Sublimate milky, and precipitated into a bright 
citron Colour the Solution of Mercury in the Spirit of Nitre. 

At each Ebullition the Liquor of the Nitre, as I have 
obſerved, diſengaging ſome of the Particles of the groſs Sulphur 
of Antimony, there was a Liver of Sulphur form'd by them. 
This Liver diſſolves or divides the Reguline Part of the Mineral, 
and this Diviſion is facilitated and promoted by the Attrition of 
the Parts of the Antimony, which the Ebullition keeps in con- 
tinual 3 
This Attrition, cauſed by the Ebullition, appears to be neceſ- 
ſary in this Proceſs of the Kermes, becauſe the alcaline Salt of 
the Lixivium cannot act upon the Reguline Part till the groſs 
Sulphur of the Mineral is diſengaged-trom it, in order to join 
itſelf to this Alcali, and form the Liver, which proves a Diſſol- 
vent to this 3 Part: Now, without this Attrition, the 
Alcali could on . form the Liver, with the Sulphur of the firſt 
Surfaces of the Pieces of Antimony. In this Caſe there would 
be a ſmall Quantity of Liver, and conſequently a ſmall Diſſolu- 
tion of the Reguline Part. For this Reaſon, the firſt Ebullition 
never yields ſo much Precipitate as the ſecond, nor the ſecond 
ſo much as the third, This Progreſſion has, nevertheleſs, its 
Bounds, beyond which it does not go. 

The alcaline Liquor, being fufficiently impregnated with the 
Sulphur, and the Regulus of Antimony, ceaſes to act, and muſt 
be filtrated ; firſt, that, upon the Filtre, it may diſengage itſelf 
from the groſs and unattenuated Parts of the Antimony, which 
have been detach'd from that Mineral by the reiterated Attritiona 
during the Ebullition ; and ſecondly, that, as it cools, it may de- 
poſit the Parts of the ſame Mineral, which have been ſuffi- 
ciently divided by the Liver, and which are become fine enough 
to paſs through the Filtre with the Liquor as yet warm. 

As long as the Liquor is hot, it is kept in a Motion rapid 
enough to hinder the fine Particles of the Kermes from reuniting 
into too large Molecules. In this Cafe the Particles paſs thro 
the Pores of the Paper with the ſame Eaſe the Liquor does : 
But, in proportion as the Liquor grows cool, the Rapidity of 
the Motion ceaſing by degrees, theſe ſame Particles are collected, 
agglutinated to each other, and compoſe Molecules of ſuch a 
Size, that they can no longer be ſuſpended in the Liquid, but 
fall to the Bottom in a Magiſtery. It is impoſſible but the Lixi- 
vium muſt, at each Ebullition, loſe a ſmall Portion of its alca- 
line Salt; ſince this Portion muſt have been employ'd to compoſe 
the Liver, which has corroded the Reguline Part of the Anti- 
mony, precipitated with this ſame Portion of the Liver under 
the Form of a red Magiſtery : For I ſhall afterwards ſhew, 
much more clearly than I'have hitherto done, that Kermes is a 
Magiſtery of the Regulus of Antimony, united to the groſs 
Sulphur of that Mineral, and to a ſmall Portion of the alcaline 
Salt, which may be diſc d from it; or, in other Words, it 
is an Antimony which is not, ſtrictly ſpeaking, deſtroy'd, but 
of which the Arrangement of the Parts is changed- by diſen- 
gaging the groſs Sulphur from the Interſtices it poſſeſſes, which 
occaſions a Rupture of the Sides of theſe Interſtices, which, 
changing both their Situation and Form, mix with the new 
Compound of the Liver, and make it appear a Magiſtery, more 
or leſs coloured, in proportion to the Quantity of Alcali and 
Sulphur which is united with it. 

But if it is not poſſible, that the alcaline Liquor ſhall not 
loſe a ſmall Portion of its Salt at every Ebullition, one 
eaſily conceive, that it muſt only loſe very little at each time 3 
ſince, without the Addition of freſh Salt, it is able, after the 
Filtration, to act again upon the Antimony for a conſiderable 
Number of Times; and fince thirty repeated Ebullitions of 


. five Pounds of Antimony yielded ſeven Ounces of Kermes, 


always as beautiful and fine as the Kermes yielded by the firſt fix 
Ebullitions, performed upon one Pound, and afterwards upon 
four Pounds, of this Mineral. | B55) 
Obſerving that, at the thirty-ſixth Boiling, this Liquor ated 
almoſt as well as at the fix firſt, I made it ſerve for twenty more 
Boilings, without any other Precaution than putting afide the 
ſmall Needles of Antimony, which increaſed, in Quantity, in 
proportion as the Boilings were multiplied. Theſe twenty addi- 
tional Ebullitions ſtill yielded me five Ounces three Drama and 
an half of Kermes ; whereas I had only ſeven Ounces from the 
firſt thirty Ebullitions. | | 
I made ten Ebullitions more, which ſtill yielded me four 
Ounces one Dram and an half of Kermes, Thus theſe thirty 
laſt Ebullitions yielded me two Ounces and five Drams of 
Kermes more than the firft thirty. This Augmentation of the 
Product proceeds, as I have above obſerved, f a, that the 
ö . £ ttritiom 
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Attritions of the Pieces of Antimony bei 
the ee and 6 Belge, being added, 
the alcaline Li 3 is , ren 
Dunn or, in other Words, makes, 
as it were, a new Liver at cach Ebullition 

There remains, as I have ſaid, 1 


this Sediment, which weighed near eight 
Ounces, twelve times, with the ſame alcaline Liquor, and it 
yielded me two Ounces three Drams and an half of Kermes. 
By theſe ſeventy-eight Ebullitions 1 had, from my 
Pounds of Antimony, one Pound four Qunces four 


S % - 
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Ounces four Drams and twenty-four Grains, — 
Weight of the muddy Subſtance, depoſited on the Filtres : 
Thus tis evident, that this A tation muſt be either 
to the Union of a Portion of the alcaline Salt with the reſt of 
the Pieces of Antimony, or to the Union of this ſame Salt 


iſtery 


in my former Memoir, but ſhall e It in this: But I can- 
not, , like manner, prove the Union of this Salt with the 
Antimony ; fo that this Point muſt remain conjeQural. I ſhall 
now examine the Lixivium; which remained, of the ſeventy- 
eight Ebullitions : I diſtill'd it, and the firſt Steams furniſhed a 
tly ſulphureous Liquor, which gave Marks of an urinous Vo- 
Rete of which I thall afterwards ſpeak. About the Middle of 
the Diſtillation, a ſmall Quantity of white Earth was preci- 
itated. 
—— the Sepaention of this firſt Earth, I continued the Di- 
ſtillation of the Liquor, till a Pellicle appeared on its Surface, 
upon which long C were formed in it, the fineſt of which 
melted a little on the Coals, and conſequently muſt have been 
nitrous. 

But as theſe C were ſtill mixed with a muddy, fat, and 
coarſe Matter, I made a freſh Solution of them in Rain-water, 
and there was precipitated a ſecond white Earth like the firſt, 
and which weighed four Drams ſixty Grains. The Liquor 
which was ſeparated from this being evaporated, new 
Cryſtals were formed in it, but like thoſe of a foliated Earth, 
that is, in flat Leaves almoſt ſquare, ſome of which were never- 
theleſs triangular. They only preſerve this Figure ſo long as 
they are kept dry ; for as ſoon as they are expoſed to the Hu- 
mality of the Air, they quickly run per Deliguium, and in that 
State, tho” indeed lowly, cryſtallize themſelves again; and in 
a fat Sediment which is — 2 reſume the Forms of priſma- 
tic Cryſtals, no Part of which is any longer fuſible upon Coals ; 
upon which they crackle, and break like vitriolated Tartar ; 
tho' that Crackling does not in the leaſt reſemble the Decrepi- 
tation of Sea-ſalt. ; 

However hot the Coals may be render'd by blowing them, 
theſe Cryſtals do not melt upon them, but are converted into 
an earthy white Subſtance, which has the ſame Appearance 
with that Earth which had ſubſided before their firſt and ſecond 
C iZation. 

heſe Cryſtals, as I have faid, were form'd in a fat and 
unctuous Sediment proceeding from the Solution or Deliguium, 
or Mother- water of the als, in the Form of foliated 
J ſhall now examine this Solution by Diſtillation. I made uſe 
of five Ounces of it, which at firſt yielded an aqueous Liquor, 
which ſmell'd like animal Subſtances when under Diftillation. 
There was afterwards yielded a volatile urinous Spirit, which 
was ſufficiently pungent, of a beautiful Yellow, and which 
weigh'd two And laftly, there remained in the Retort 


two Ounces two Drams and an half of a Caput Mortuum, 
which, being ſubjected to a greater Fire, yielded ſix Grains of a 


volatile Salt, 7 naar apr mag de After havin 


This Maſs, when broken, reſembled the Scorie of 
and was full of Bubbles or Cavities, which were i 
with ſmall Grains of a fine and ſparkling Regulus, which had 
been reviv'd during the Fuſion. Scoriz, or faline Maſſes, 
as became moift by bei d to the Air, aſſum'd a 
— — and ſmell'd li iver of 8 oy 
would have been e e, . per Deliguium, if I had 
them * moiſt Air ; but that I might produce 
this Effect the ſooner, I pour'd r 
which afſum'd a browniſh-green Colour. Upon filtrating it 
when hot, there remain'd upon the Filtre a green Matter, 
which conſiſted of Sulphur ; and there paſs'd thro' the Pores of 
the Paper a Liquor, which, as it became cool, allow'd a pretty 
conſiderable Quantity of Kermes to ſubſide. 


- the ſame time a lixivial Taſte, and a 


evaporated, yi 

of the foregoing 
ſoon, and 1 

State, may be 

call'd a Salt nn for it has at one 

aſte of the Liver ; but if 


that ſulphureous Salt is diffoly'd with cold Water, there remains 
a true vitriolated Tartar at the Bottom of the Solution, 


This ſulphureous Salt or Liver bubbles upon burning Coals, 
and beconee yellow witch to'v Proc; hag thats fs Sol ur con- 


tained in it. It blackens and corrodes the Plate of Silver u 
which it is melted by the Fire, and turns the Syrup of Vi 
It makes an orange-coloured Precipitation in the Solu- ' 
tion of corroſive Sublimate, and on the Surface of the Liquor 
leaves a ſulphureous Pellicle floating, which, when taken off, 
burns like 'the common Sulphur. In a Word, it has all the 
Characters neceſſary to give it the Denomination of a fulphu+ 


reous Salt, or Salt of the Liver of Anti It is different 
from the Salt which may be extracted ſrom the Liquor of fixed 
Nitre, which has not paſs'd thro' the Ebullitions with the Anti- 


mony ; for from that Li evaporated, I had only ſome few 
and priſmatic C „like thoſe I have above deſcribed, 
which, like them, became white upon the Fire, without 
either melting or e and which alſo, like them, 
burſt with a crackling Noiſe. 

I now return to the white Subſtance depoſited during the 
Cryſtallization of the ſulphureous Salt, or Salt of Liver of the 
Lixivium of ſeventy-eight Ebullitions of Kermes. To look at it, 
one would take it for diaphoretic Antimony ; but it is no ſuch 
thing, becauſe Aqua diſſolves it, but has no Effect upon 
common diaphoretic Antimony. It ferments with the Acids of 
Nitre and Vitriol. A Regulus is reviv'd from it upon burning 
Coals ; and before it riſes, one ſees ſmall Flaſhes break from it 
of the fame Colour with the Flame of Sulphur, and which dif- 
appear inſtantly. As this Powder is not diaphoretic Antimony, 
ſo neither is it the Materia Perlata, ſince Acids do not act upon 
this laſt Preparation, any more than on diaphoretic Antimony. 
All the white Subſtances which I ſeparated from melted Anti- 
mony, with different alcaline Salts, were of the ſame Nature 
with that I have now mention'd, And as I know no Prepara- 
tion of Antimony to which I can compare it, may we not 
call it a white 7 Arty or a white antimonial Magnefia, ſince, 
when taken internally, in a ſmall Doſe, it proves diaphoretie, 
and does not excite a Nauſea ? | 

I now reſume the Examination of Kermes, which I propoſed 
to make, and which is a neceſſary Supplement to my former 


ir. 
This Powder is oo found of different Colours, in pro- 
portion as the alcaline Liquor employ'd has been more or leſs 
concentrated. If it is richly impregnated with Salts, the 
Kermes will be of a very deep Red; or, which amounts to the 
ſame, if the Ebullition has only laſted for a ſhort time, the 
Kermes will be pale; becauſe there will not be enough of 
* * —— from the Liquor, in order to concentrate 
the Salts. In order to prove this, we need only pour a freſh, 
pure, boiling Water upon the Filtre, on which the boiling Li- 
quor which contains Kermes was pour'd, and the Kermes 
will by that means be much paler than it would have been with- 
out this Addition of Water. 
When we let a Dram of Kermes drop into three Drams of 
Aqua Regia made of the Spirit of Nitre, and the Spirit of Sal 
the Diſſolution is made with a great Ebullition, and an intenſs 
Heat, and from the Spirit of Nitre ariſe very red Vapours. 
When the Ebullition is at an End, the Smell of the Mixture is 
chang'd, and becomes ſulphureous. After the Fermentation is 
totally over, there remains a yellow Sediment, above which 
there is a Liquor upon whoſe Surface a ſulphureous Pellicle ap- 
„which, when taken off with a Piece of Paper, burns 
like « common Sulphur. I waſh'd and dry'd this Sediment, and 
next Day found a Globule of liquid Mercury, weighing ſome- 
what more than the Fourth of a Grain. Now, on Suppoſition, 
that this Globule of Mercury was found there, without any 
Circumſtance that could lay a Foundation for our ſuſpecting, 
that it exiſted formerly in the Antimony, it would be no more 
than the two hundredth and eighty-cighth Part of the Dram of 
"Kermes, upon which this Experiment was made, which is far 
from being the Quantity of Mercury which ſeveral Authors 
maintain may be ex from Antimony, by raiſing it in 
Flowers with Sal Ammoniac, and by reduting theſe Flowers 
fixed Salts. I can affirm, by the way, that the Glaſs Veſſels 
uſed on this Occaſion, had never been employ'd in any Proceſs 
where the leaſt Mercury had been an 1 : ButI muſt 
at the ſame time „ that having repeated the ſame Pro- 
ceſs with other Kermes of the ſame Preparation, and the like 
ua Regia, I could never fee any more Mercury. 
white Powder, in the Middle of which 'this Mercury 
was found, weigh” two Grains. I put it into a Retort, 


in order to raiſe the ity of Sulphur it might contain, 
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This Sulphur roſe with the firſt Fire, and adher'd to thät Part 


of the Neck of the Retort, where it comes out of the Furnace. 
Afterwards there appeared a black Circle, then a third white 
Circle of the Flowers of Antimony, or rather of the Regulus, 
interſperſed with ſmall Needles. Liquor in the Receiver 
was charg'd with ſulphureous Flakes, In fine, the red Maſs, 
at the Bottom of the Retort, was a Species of Crocus Me- 
tallorum, or rather a Magne ma, which is made, as 
is well enough known, with Nitre and Sea-ſalt. Now in 
this Experiment, I employ'd an Aqua Regia, compoſed of 
the Acid of Nitre, and of the Acid of Sea-ſalt. "Theſe two 
Acids reaſſum'd a Baſis in the alcaline Salt of the Xermes, 


became regenerated, and operated during the Fuſion z which 


1 theſe gre Salts, 7 3 2 uce in 
the ordinary Proceſs of the MHaęn na. e Regenera- 
tion of theſe two Salts with 52 40815 of the Kermes will be 


. more fully prov'd afterwards. From this long Detail it follows, 


that the Aqua Regia does not diſſolve the whole reguline Part of 
the Kermes ; that, in all Appearance, it only attacks thoſe Par- 
ticles of it, ſome of whoſe Surfaces preſent themſelves naked to 
the Action of this Acid; that ſuch of them as are cover'd with 
a continued Layer of the ſulphureous Matter of the Liver, 
reſiſt the Action of the Aqua Regia ; that one cannot by means 
of this Acid exactly ſeparate the ſulphureous Parts of the Kermes, 
becauſe the white Powder which precipitates from it, contains, 
together with the groſs Sulphur, a conſiderable Portion of the 
Regulus, which may well be ſuppoſed to make up the half, or 
thereabouts, of this Powder. But notwithſtanding this Incon- 


venience, Aqua Regia is the moſt nap Acid for making the 


Separation of the groſs Sulphur which is ſtill naturally in the 
Kermes ; for if I employ the Spirit of pure Salt, it corrodes the 
reguline Part, and ſubtilizes and attenuates the Sulphur fo 
ftrongly, that for the moſt part it evaporates ; ſo that when 
I pour Rain-water upon this Diſſolvent, all the Regulus of the 
Kermes, and that which remains of the Liver, and of the alca- 
line Salt, are confuſedly precipitated into a white Powder, which 
would be a true Powder of Algaroth, (or Mercurius Vite) if 
we had not Reaſon to ſuſpect, that it precipitated itſelf with a 
Portion of the alcaline Salt of the Kermes. c fine, there is no 
floating Sulphur ſeparated from this Precipitate, as happens when 
I make uſe of Aqua Regia. 

If inſtead of the Spirit of Salt I employ the Spirit of pure and 
concentrated Nitre, there happens, ſo ſoon as it is poured upon 
the Kermes, ſo great an Efferveſcence, that there is no Doubt 
to be made, but the Mixture would take Fire, if the oily Prin- 
ciple of the groſs Sulphur of this Powder was more diſengaged 
from the vitriolic Acid which retains and clogs it. Ihe red 
Vapours of the Spirit of Nitre even become impregnated with a 
Part of this Sulphur, which volatilizes itſelf during the Effer- 
veſcence, ſince being collected by a Glaſs Head, or any other 
means, they turn to a Spirit of Nitre of a greeniſh Tincture. 
But notwithſtanding this great Efferveſcence, there is no Diſſo- 
lution of the reguline Part of the Kermes made; ſince, if the 
Mixture is allow'd to ſettle after the Efferveſcence is over, 
and if after this you pour off the Acid which ſwims above the 
Powder now become white, you precipitate nothing of that 
Regulus by pouring Oil of Tartar upon it. 

is Kermes becomes white by the Action of the nitrous Acid, 
and, forc'd by the Fire in a Retort, yields a great deal of burn- 
ing Sulphur, and red Flowers of Antimony, and leaves a whitiſh 
Maſs of the Calx of Antimony ; yet this Maſs being ſtill united 
to a conſiderable Portion of the groſs Sulphur of Antimony, 
which it quits with Difficulty, remains a little yellowiſh, and 
interſperſed with red Points on its Surface. it is ſtrongly 
forced by the Fire, it vitrifies in ſome meaſure ; and the Acid 
of the moſt fixed Sulphur, or even the entire Sulphur, which 
the Fire has not been able totally to expel, forms antimonial 
Needles, with the reſt of the reguline Part, which is not become 
vitriſied. ' 

By ſubſtituting in the room of Aqua Regia the Spirit of Salt, 
and the Spirit of Nitre, a well concentrated Oil of Vitriol, 
there only enſues a Smell of Sulphur, which the Fermentation 


- augments z but no groſs inflammable Sulphur is ſeparated, as it 


happens, when Aqua Regia is employ d. We muſt then uſe a 
Menſtruum capable of diſlolving the reguline Part of the Kermes, 
if we incline to prove the Exiſtence of a groſs Sulphur united 
with the Kermes ; and this Menſtruum or Diſſolvent is qua 
Regia. I now go on to other Operations. 

ſhew'd, in my former Memoir, that from an Æthiops 
compoſed of Kermes and . I had a Cinnabar of Anti- 
mony, eſpecially when I employ'd a certain Kermes among the 
Number of thoſe I had bought. I can now- affirm, with a 
kind of Certainty, that this s was chang'd by an Addition 
of common Sulphur, ſince with the Mercury and \Kermes of 
my ſeventy-cight Ebullitions, I could not ſublime a true Cin- 
nabar, but a red, ſulphureous, or bituminous Subſtance, which, 
by a violent Fire, melts and runs the Sides of the Retort 
like Spaniſh Wax melted, which it re es in its Colour and 
Luſtre, This ſame 8 a Foundation for my ex- 
amining the following Phe : | 


o 


ANT 

I mixed two Drams of my Kermes with two Drams of very 
pure Mercury. We have pretty y good Reaſon to ſuſpect, that 

ing the Trituration, wi for a conſiderable while, 
there might have been ſome ſmall Globule of the Mercury loft. 
Nevertheleſs, by forcing this AEthiops with a ſtrong Fire, two 
Drams and five Grains of Mercury were reviv'd. We can 
only aſcribe this Augmentation of Weight to the Kermes; and 
this I had obſerved in my Experiments made in 17 34. tho! I 
made no mention of it in my Memoir. I do not from this 
pretend to conclude, that the Kermes ſupply d the Mer- 
cury I employ'd with this additional Mercury, but that there was 
an Amalgama formed of five Grains of the Regulus of Kermes 
with the two Drams of Mercury. This is prov'd by the Mer- 
cury's remaining fat, leſs ſhining, and leaving a Tail, as all 
Mercury incorporated with any metallic Subſtance does. Thus 
this might be a way, tho” indeed a pretty tedious one, of mak- 


ing the Amalgama of Regulus of Antimony and Mercury, 


which is known to be a pretty difficult Aﬀair, and for which 
the late Mr. Homberg employ'd a Regulus of Antimony, in the 
3 of which Copper was an Ingredient. 

Maſs of Kermes, reduced to a Crocus Metallorum, 
which remained .in the Retort, being ſeparated from ſome 
ſublim'd Parts of the inflammable Sulphur, and from ſome of 
the antimonial Flowers, weigh'd only one Dram and thirty- nine 
Grains. I boiled this in 9 in order to diſſolve its 
Salt ; and this Lixivium precipitated into a yellow turbith Co- 
lour the Solution of Mercury in the Spirit of Nitre. Now this 
yellow Colour ſhews, that I was not miſtaken, when, in my 
former Memoir, I advanced, that by the Affiſtance of a great 
Fire, and by the Interpoſition of Mercury, which yet only 
ſerves in this Caſe to divide the different Subſtances compoſing 
the Kermes, one might diſengage from the groſs Sulphur united 
to this Matter a Portion of the vitriolic Acid eſſentially join'd 
to this groſs Sulphur, transfer this Portion of Acid to a Fart of 
the alcaline Salt of the ſame Powder, and form by this 
new Union a vitriolated Tartar, fince in the preſent Expe- 
riment I precipitate the Mercury into a yellow turbith Colour, 
as hippens when a Solution of common vitriolated Tartar is 
uſed for that Purpoſe. 

This ſame Maſs, when its Salts were thus diſſolv'd, weigh'd 
only eighty-four Grains and an half; ſo that there were in m 
two Drams of Kermes twenty-ſeven Grains of a Salt which I 
cannot aſcertain to be entirely a vitriolated Tartar, becauſe 
there might have ftill remain'd in it a Portion of the alcaline 
Salt, which might not have been acted upon by the Acid of the 
Sulphur. But this Precipitation of the Mercury into a yellow 
turbith Colour is ſufficient to prove what I have ſaid upon this 
Point, which is, that the Acid may be diſengaged from the 
inflammable Principle, fince in the preſent Caſe it quits it, in 
ſome meaſure, in order to unite itſelf with the alcaline Salt of 
the Kermes. And indeed it is ſhewn not only by this, but alſo 
by the preceding Experiments, that Kermes is a Mixture of the 
Regulus of Antimony, of the groſs Sulphur of that Mineral, 
and of a perceptible enough Portion of alcaline Salt. It is by 
theſe Experiments alſo ſhewn, that this groſs Sulphur may be 
decompounded by Fuſion in a ſtrong Fire, as common Sulphur 
is decompounded in the Operation for the Spirit of Sulphur. 
From this Phenomenon a Reaſon may be eaſily drawn, why 
we cannot extract Cinnabar from this Mixture of Kermes and 
Mercury, which is, becauſe in this Operation the groſs Sul- 
phur of the Antimony being decompounded, at leaſt in a great 
meaſure, by the Force of the Fire, the Acid, which with the 
Bitumen of the Earth, or, if you will, an oily Principle, com- 
poſed common Sulphur in the entire Mineral, has quitted this 
fat Subſtance, in order to unite itſelf with the alcaline Salt, 
which greedily receives an Acid, and form a vitriolated Tartar, 
whilſt the reſt of the undecompounded Sulphur remain'd united 
with the Surplus of the Alcali under the Form of Liver. Now 
ſo long as the Sulphur remains united with a fixed Salt, it can- 
not leave it in order to join Mercury, and riſe with it in Cin- 
nabar. 

Tbere is yet another Experiment which proves this; and tho” 
I have already given an Account of it in my former Memoir, 
yet for the ſake of Perſpicuity I ſhall here repeat it. I took 
one Dram nine Grains or eighty-one Grains of Kermes, and a 
Dram and an half of corroſive Sublimate ; the Mixture, when 
well rubb'd together, was put into a Retort. The Butter of 
Antimony came off firſt, the Mercury came next, which was 
follow'd by a little Cinnabar ſublim'd to the Arch of the Re- 
tort, and by a Sulphur which was ſublim'd in yellow Flowers, 
and which burned upon Charcoal. The cury | reviv'd 
weigh'd ſeventy Grains, ſo that there were thirty-eight Grains 
of Acid concentrated in my hundred and eight Grains of corro- 
ſive Sublimate, that is, twenty-five Grains and one Third in 
each Dram, excluſive of the Acid which was united with the 
Alcali of the Kermes, as I ſhall afterwards ſhew. 

We have therefore no Reaſon, to be ſurpris'd, if Sublimate 
is the moſt corroſive Preparation of Mercury, ſince the red Pre- 
cipitate, for Inſtance, contains only ſeven Grains of Acid in 
each Dram. The Maſs, almoſt of a blackiſh-brown Colour, 

which 
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which remain'd at the Bottom of the Retort, weigh'd thicty- 
two Grains and an half, tho* by its Strata it reſembled fus'd 
Antimony ; i { contain'd fifteen Grains of Salt, 
fince after being gdulcorated with diſtill'd Water, it only 
The Water of this Lo- 
gave reen Colour to Syrup of Violets, juſt as a 
Solution of Sea-ſalt does, tho? it & its Effect more lowly. 
It makes a white and plentiful ipitation with the Solution 
of Mercury in the Spirit of Nitre. It produces no Change in 
the Solution of corroſive Sublimate. It precipitates Silver in- 
to a Luna Cornea, and at laſt, cryſtallizing, it yields a cubical 
Salt which dectepitates on Charcoal, Thus it is a common Salt, 
erated by the Union of a Portion of the Acid of the Salt, 
which has quitted the Mercury of the corroſive Sublimate, with 
an alcaline z and this could be nothing elſe than the 
| ine Salt of the KERUESs. This Experiment then is an 
additional Proof, that this Salt is contained in the KERMEs. 
It is now my Buſineſs to determine how much the KERN ES 
contains of each of the three Ingredients which enter its Com- 
poſition. The preceding Experiments could give me no Satiſ- 
fQion in this Point, but the following ſeems to decide the Mat- 
ter pretty exactly. I levigated twenty-four Grains of the File- 
ings of Needles, which I afterwards mix'd in a Crucible, with 
« Dun of KermEes MINERAL, The Fuſion was made as in 
the common Proceſs of Regulus, and there were Scorie form'd 
in it; but during the Fuſion there roſe to the Edges of the 
Crucible, which was cover'd, a white Powder interſperſed with 
Needles, which was nothing but Regulus. I ſeparated the Re- 
gulus from the Scorie, and found that I had of it ten Grains 
and an half. When theſe Scoriz were put into Spirit of Nitre, 
the Iron diſſolved, and the ſulphureous Part of the Kermes con- 
tinued ſeparate from the Solution of the Iron. I poured off 
the Liquor, and precipitated the Iron by Galls ; and the inflam- 
— being ſeparated, I then had ten Grains and an 
half of pure Regulus in a Lump, and near four Grains of Re- 
guline Flowers, which in all amount to fourteen Grains and 
an half 


Two Grains at moſt made up the Reguline Portion, which 
might have remained in the Scorie, ſince to me they appeared 
to contain nothing but Iron, alcaline Salt, and Sulphur, Thus, 
according to this Experiment, there muſt have been ſixteen or 
ſeventeen Grains of Regulus, in a Dram of Kermes ; thirteen 
or fourteen Grains of alcaline Salt, and forty or forty-one 
Grains of common 4 

I here finiſh the ination of Kermes made by Ebul- 
lition, and come to conſider a quicker Method of preparin 
it by Fuſion, obſerving at the ſame time both the Choice 
Proportions of the alcaline Salt, without which the Kermes 
would neither have the Fineneſs, the Lightneſs, nor the Co- 
lour, which are eſſential to it. Alem. de Þ Acad. R. 1735. 


Continuation of Mr. GzorrRrov's Obſervations on Kenmes 
MͤiIxERAL. 


That no Circumſtance might be deſective in our Chymical 
Examination of the KERMESG MINERAL, it was neceſſary to 
imitate the Practice of ſome Chymiſts, who have ſubſtituted the 
Fuſion of Antimony with an alcaline Salt, inſtead of the Ebul- 
lition of that Mineral with the ſame Salt ; and this will, at the 
fame time, determine the Proportion of Salt neceſſary to be uſed, 
for obtaining the Kermes as fine, beautiful, and well-colour'd, 
as by means of Ebullition, 

In order to arrive at a greater Certainty, with reſpect to this 
Proportion, I always uſed Hungarian Antimony, very finel 
pulverized, which facilitated its thorough Mixture with the 74 
caline Salt; and performed all my Fuſions in Glaſs Retorts, 
that nothing might be loſt of thoſe Subſtances which might 
ſeparate from the Compound during the Operation. At laſt, 
after I had try'd Experiments with Antimony, I ſubſtituted 
inſtead thereof its Regulus, and put it in Fuſion in like manner 
with an alcaline Salt. 

An Ounce of Antimony levigated, and half an Ounce of 
Nitre fixed by Charcoal, having been well mixed, and put 
in a Retort, yielded a Phlegm with white and thick Vapours. 
The Surface of the Matter, after ſome time, took a red Co- 
lour, which was a ſure Sign, that the * Sulphur of Antimony 
e to unite with the alcaline Salt, and to form a Liver. 
Afterwards it diſtilled ſome Drops of a yellow Liquor, and 
then there appeared, in the Neck of the Retort, a concrete, 


volatile Salt, which was as penetrating as common volatile Sal - 


a_ oniac. 

you have a Mind to ſeparate this Salt, muſt take the 
Retort off the Fire as ſoon as it is 2 the Conti- 
nuance of the Heat, with the ſucceeding nitrous Vapours, will 
make it diſappear ; and then the Liquor in the Receiver, being 
no longer acid or alcaline, ſmells of nothing but an Empyreuma. 
When you have taken away the volatile Salt,” in order to make 
Experiments of it, and to be aſſured, that it has all its due Pro- 
perties, if you replace the Retort over the Fire, and aug- 
ment it by Degrees, the Matter heaves and puffs up, and be- 


comes of a lively Red, over all its Surface, and at laſt ſome 
white and farinaceous Flowers arife to the Top of the Retort. 

This Proportion of two Thirds of Antimony to one of fixed 
Nitre, leaves no Regulus in the Bottom of the Retort. This 
I am aſſured of, by repeating the Operation five or ſix times. 

If you make uſe of equal Parts of Antimony and fixed Nitre, 
for Inſtance, an Ounce of each, the Maſs ſooner becomes red 
upon the Surface, runs more equably in Fuſion without ſwell- 
ing, and depoſits at the Bottom a Regulus, which, in this 
ug nor uſually weighs eighteen or nineteen Grains, - beſides 
the ſmall Particles which are not reunited to the main Lump, 
but remain diſperſed in the ſaline and ſalphureous Scoriz that are 
found above the little Maſs of Regulus. | | 

In performing the ſame Operation with two Parts or one 
Ounce of Antimony, and three Parts or an Ounce and half 
of the ſame nitrous Alcali, we ſhall find; for one Ounce of 
25 forty Grains of Regulus, beſides the ſcatter'd Par- 
ticles. It is remarkable, that more white. Vapours are elevated 
with this, than with the two preceding Proportions ; and alſo, 
that more volatile concrete Sale is thence extracted. 

That I might render my Account of Proceſſes on the Kermes 
complete, I try'd the Fuſion of Antimony with other alcaline 
Salts, ſubſtituted in the room of Nitre fixed by Charcoal. I 
knew very well, that they all formed a Liver with the groſs Sul- 
phur of the Mineral; but it was neceſſary to know if there 
were any Difference, and whether the Products were uniform. 

Firſt then I made uſe of Nitre fixed by Tartar : This alca- 
line Salt had been diſſolved, filtrated, and afterwards re- 
duced to a white, dry, faline Maſs. Half an Ounce of this 
I mixed with an Ounce of Antimony, reduced, as I faid, 
to a very fine Powder, After the Phlegm there aroſe red 


Vapours, which had the Smell and Taſte of Spirit of Nitre, 


but laſted not long. "Theſe were ſucceeded by white Vapoure, 
and theſe again by a volatile Salt in a dry Form, hen I 
lifted up the Dome of the Furnace, I perceived, that tho' the 
Salt which I uſed had, in common Eſſays, ſhew'd all the Signs 
of a true fixed Alcali, there were yet Amme Particles of Nitre, 
which had not been alcaliſed by the Detonation of that Salt 
with the Tartar ; for they ran into Fuſion anew with the Sul- 
pony of the Antimony, and kindled one after another. This 

ulmination was much more ſenſible in another Experiment, 
where I uſed four times the Quantity of the Mixture. I ob- 
ſerved, moreover, that in the Places where the Nitre fulmi- 
nated, it left white Spots, which, taken off with Care, con- 
fiſted of a diaphoretic Antimony. But I took no Care to pro- 
ſecute my Obſervations tis way any farther, 

The Maſs which at laſt tas Ye in the Retort afforded me 
no more collected Regulus, than in the firſt Operation which I 
made, in the ſame Proportion, with Nitre fixed by Charcoal. 
When I augmented the Proportion of the Nitre fixed b 
Tartar, I recover'd a Regulus, as in the preceding Beet 
ments. 

Thus theſe two Alcalies, proceeding both from fixed Nitre, 
either by means of Charcoal, or Tartar, afford us no percep- 
tible Difference in their manner of acting upon Antimony, 
This, indeed, ought to be the Caſe, but it was good to be aſ- 
ſured of it from Experiments, 
© Let us now proceed to the Trial of Salt of Tartar, which 
we know is the pureſt of all Salts. When it is well made, 
wefind in it nothing of a foreign or of a volatile Salt, which we 
almoſt conſtantly meet with in Nitre, in whatever Manner it is 
alcaliſed. This Salt of Tartar, when I uſed four Drams of it 
with an Ounce of Antimony, ſeparated nothing at all of a Re- 
gulus ; but 2 time I repeated the tion with fix Drams 
or an Ounce of that Salt, I obtained forty or fifty Grains of 
fine Regulus from every Ounce of Antimony. 

In this Operation, no volatile Salt is ſublimed, becauſe I uſe 
a pure fixed Alcali, whereas when I make uſe of Nitre, fixed 
either by Charcoal or Tartar, I meet with Particles not alca- 
liſed, which till retain all their Acid. Theſe Particles of Nitre, 
completing their Decompoſition, abandon their alcaline Salt to 


the Acid of Sulphur, which together make a kind of vitriolated 


Tartar 3 and the Portion of nitrous Acid, when diſenga 

from the other Parts of the Nitre, unites with another Portion 
of the inflammable Principle of Sulphur, and forms with it the 
volatile Salt which I found, and juſt now ſpoke of, Perhaps 
e might account for this in a more ſimple way, by ſuppoſing 


ſomething Ammoniacal in the Nitre ; and in this Caſe, the Ex- 


— juſt now gave of it would be uſeleſa. 


t extracted by Lixiviation from the calcin' d Lees of 


Wine, after it is dry'd and calcin'd, * be à pure Alcali 
of the ſame Nature as Salt of Tartar, uſe it has an Origi- 
nal almoſt like it; and hence alſo this Salt, being melted with 
the Antimony, produced no Alteration. There appeared, as 
in the Experiment with the Salt of Tartar, a white Vapour, 
ſome farinaceous Flowers, and a ſalt Liquor ſomewhat urinous, 
and ſuch as I had obtained from a Proceſs with Salt of Tartar. 
Both of them produce a white Precipitate in a common Solu- 
tion of Mercury in Spirit of Nitre, which Precipitate after- 


- wards becomes greyiſh. — CIs 


as in the precedi iments, was of an 
which ſhew'd ſome ſmall Difference between this Salt and the 
other alcaline Salts which 1 had made uſe of before. The Li- 
, convey'd into the ſmall Receiver, had a weak, volatile 
Smell, and precipitated a Solution of Mercury to a white Coa- 
lum, which afterwards aſſum'd the yellow Colour of Tur- 
ith, Hence we may conclude, that it contains a little of 
the Acid of Sulphur, which was diſengaged during the Fu- 
ſion of the Mixture ; and that beſides theſe Acids, there is 
alſo in the Liquor a ſmall Quantity of an urinous, volatile 
Spirit, ſince it makes a white Precipitation in a Solution of 
corroſive Sublimate : Beſides, after Precipitation, it forms upon 
the Liquor a Pellicle with all the Colours of the Rainbow, 
which is a ſure Mark of a ſulphureous Acid. In this Operation, 
where we took two Parts of Antimony for one Part of Salt of 
Pot-aſh, we obtained no Regulus. / | 

Being ſenſible therefore, that this Proportion of alcaline Salt, 
of whatever Kind it may be, afforded no Regulus, which, when 
that P ion was augmented, gather'd into a Maſs ſufficiently 
ſenſible, I was willing to try what would happen from the Di- 
minution of that Proportion, and, in purſuance of this Reſo- 
lution, took but two Drams of Salt of Tartar for one Ounce 
of Antimony. 

There was no ſulphureous Matter ſublimed, but there were 
always ſome white z and that ſmall Quantity of Li- 
quor which paſſed into the Receiver, was in a flight Degree 
urinous z the Maſs melted in the Retort was half vitrify'd, and 
the Need'es of the Antimony were totally deſtroy'd. One 
might compare it to thoſe Livers of Antimony which are pre- 
pared for Horſes, in the Preparation of which we have been 
ſaving of Nitre, in not al owing the common Proportion, which 
is of equal Parts of that Salt a . 

To make it appear, that the Compariſon is exact enough, I 
melted an Ounce of Nitre with four Ounces of Antimony in 
a Crucible. The Nitre, in fulminating, carry'd off from the 
Mineral a Part of its Sulphur, and even of its Regulus ; for, 
during the Detonation, there was an Elevation of Flowers, 
and theſe Flowers -were very red. The Detonation being at 
laſt ceaſed, I kept the Mixture for ſome time in Fuſion, and 
there remained a Crocus Metallorum, reſembling that which 
was the Reſult of my Operation by the Retort : Put this laſt 
had loft nothing of its Sulphur, nor of its Share of Regulus, 
becauſe I uſed an alcaline Salt, which does not fulminate, 
whereas, in the Experiment which I made in the Crucible, I 
made uſe of Nitre which fulminated. . 

When I augmented the Proportion of alcaline Salts to three 
Drams, for one Qunce of Antimony, I found in the Retort a 
reddiſh Maſs nearly of the Colour of Liver of common Anti- 
mony, with its interior Subſtance divided into little Surfaces, 
ſtriated, in form of Needles, like the Lapis Hæmatites. Thus 
it appears, that the Proportions of two and three Parts of Nitre, 
to eight Parts of Antimony, are too weak to open the Anti- 
mony to a ſufficient for the Maſs which remains after 
Fuſion, contracts no Humidity from the Air. There muſt be, 
at leaſt, four Parts of alcaline Salt to eight of Antimony, that 


the melted Maſs may be — of Solution; and it plainly 
that it Fl to be ſoluble, 


and ſoluble in all its Parts, 

that it may afterwards be capable of precipitating the Kermes by 

Ebullition in common Water, without any Separation of its 

Portion of us. 

roportion being ſettled as the Standard, throughout 

all the Experiments which I made, moſt of which I have ſup- 

fled, that I might not make this Paper of an y main 
— I go on to examine the Kermes precipitated from 
ſes capable of Solution. ; 

I boil'd them two Hours, or thereabouts, in two Pints of 

Rain-water, and when the Li was reduced to Half, or 4 

Quarter, I filtrated it. It muſt be obſerved, that, in the Time 


of Boiling, the Liquor had a very ſulphureous Smell, and ſhew'd 
| Signs of lomethng volatile und urinou as in the ſimple Ope- 
ration on the » performed in the ordinary way by 


Ebullition. 

The Liquor, having been filtrated boiling-hot, thro' a double 
Paper, into a China Bafon, into which, by way of Precaution, 
I had before poured two Pints of boiling Water, for Reaſons 
which I ſhall declare hereafter, as it cool'd, there was com- 
mon] ipitated a red Powder. I decanted and filtrated the 
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j of alcaline Salt to an Ounce of Antimony is 
n. | 
which reſults from hence, is to be look'd upon as 


|» Cos r 


reſemble it upon the Filtre. Tis true, if we repeat the Boil- 
ings, and add a little alcaline Salts to each Boiling, we ſhall 
come at laſt to reduce the whole Maſs to a colour d Kermes ; 


but the Work would be as long as what I ſpoke of in m | 
ceding Memoir, and the Cy müde, who prepared the Las 
by Fuſion, had no other View than to ſhorten this Labour. 

However, tho' this Proportion be not ſufficient to reduce 
Antimony to a Kermes, it opens it enough to render it of ſome 
Service in Ptiſans made of the ſudorific Woods, in which it is 
cuſt to boil crude Antimony ty'd up in a Knot, without 
conſidering that it can communicate nothing to the Decoction, 
if it be not firſt open'd by ſome acid or alcaline Salt. For this 
Reaſon a famous Empiric, whoſe Ptiſans were in great Repute 
during his Li repared his Antimony by Fuſion with Salt of 
Wormwood, — then boiled it with the Woods. 

If the Liquor be too much evaporated before Filtration, there 
is precipitated, during Refrigeration, a groſs Matter like a gru- 
mous Mucilage ; becauſe the Kermes is not diſperſed in a ſuff- 
cient Quantity of. Liquor to admit of its js moe by De- 
grees z the Concentration. of the alcaline, faline, ſul- 
phureous, and reguline Liquor in this Caſe, the great Quan- 
tity of Sulphur, collected into too ſmall a Space, is much more 
diſpoſed to reunite, and the Molecules of this Sulphur, approach- 
ing one another, form, in ſpite of Lotions, a kind — — 
and ſhining Covering upon the Maſs of theſe Magiſteries, which 
is very perceptible atter drying. 

But the Proportion of . Salt being ſuch as is agreed, 
and ſuch as my Experiments have taught me, there is no greater 
Quantity of Liver ſormed than what is neceſſary to divide the 
Reguline Part, to reduce it into Particles ſine enough to 
thro” the Pores of the Filtre, and to keep thoſe Particles clean 
and free from that glutinous Pellicle, which would reunite them 
in groſs Molecules, and render the Precipitation Be- 
ſides, if there be too much alcaline Salt, the Exceſs of that 
Salt reduces the Regulus; and this Regulus, ſo reduced, is 
purely loſt, as to the Kermes, the Preparation of which we have 
in View. 

In order to remedy this Inconvenience, of the too ſudden 
Coalition of the Particles of the Kermes, I put, as I have already 
ſaid, boiling Water into the Bowl placed under the Filtre, that 
if the Evaporation of the Liquor has been carry'd too far, the 
Salt, which by that means alone would be too much concen- 
trated, may extend itſelf afreſh in this warm Water, and be- 
come more capable of keeping the Parts of the Antimony, 
which it has attenuated, at a Diſtance from each other. L 
Method I propoſe, retards the Condenſation occaſioned by the 
Cold of the external Air, which, without this, would be too 
ſudden. And, indeed, Experience has convinced me, that, by 
this means, the Xermes was precipitated much finer, and of a 
much more lively Colour, than when I put no boiling Water 
into the Bowl. Beſides, the Kermes muſt be dry'd in the Shade, 
becauſe a too briſk Heat makes the Particles of the Sulphur 
coaleſce, and form the above-mentioned Varniſh. 

I ſhall not give the Preference to any one of the Salts in 
ae ag which I employ'd in theſe Proceſſes of the Kermes by 

uſion, becauſe, with each of them, I procured a Magiſtery 
y beautiful, when I us'd them in the ſame Quantity. 

I have alſo obſerv'd, that whatever alcaline Salt oy'd, 
whether in the Prepartion of the Kermes by Ebullition, or 
Fuſion, there was always a conſiderable Quantity of white 
Earth, ted from the Mixture when diſſolved in boili 
223 have ſpoken of this Earth in the former Part of this 

emoir. 

From all I have ſaid, it ſhould ſeem, that the preciſe Quan- 
tity of alcaline Salt, which muſt be mix'd with two Parts of 
Antimony, in order to reduce it to a fine Kermes by Fuſion, 
cannot be diſcovered but by making Experiments. I confeſs 
it was in this Manner that 1 arrived to a Certainty about it ; 
but I might have alſo diſcover'd it, by refleing on the Analogy 
which this Proceſs bears to the common Manner of preparing 
the Liver of Sulphur, which, if well made, ought to diſſolve 
Gold by Solution, or render it, if I may fo ſpeak, ſoluble, ſo 
that it may gab thro' the Filtre, when the Mixture has been 
diſſolved in Water: Now this Proportion of a Liver of Sul 
phur, well , conſiſts in equal Parts of alcaline Salt and 

mix'd together; and the entire Mafs, reſulting from the 
Mixture, diſſolves totally in Water, without any Part of the 
Sulphur ſeparating from it. The Truth of this is well enough 
known; but however exact the Analogy, or, rather, 1 
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lation between theſ® two Proceſſes may be, it was ſtill neceſſary 
to know the preciſe Quantity, or at leaſt very near fo, of the 
inflammable Sulphur that Antimony can contain. This can no 
otherwiſe be done, than by finding by different Experiments, 
what Quantity of. common Sulphur muſt be uſed in order to 
reſtore a purified Regulus to an Antimony richly furniſhed with 
- Needles. This — I myſelf made; however, I wave 

a Detail of my ſeveral Eſſays for that toy #7 By making all 
my riments in Retorts, that I might loſe none of the Mix- 
ture, I was aſſur'd, that by m_ two Drams of Sulphur 
with one Ounce of Regulus, we find a Piece of Anti 
regenerated, with beautiful Needles, and which does not differ 
from the beſt choſen Hungarian Antimony, without any Part 

of the Sulphur being ſublim'd, or raiſed to the Neck of the 
Retort, which happens when a larger Quantity of it is uſed. 
There is ftill another Method of aſcertaiping the Proportion of 
Sulphur contained in RU which I ſhall reſerve for 
another Memoir, where I ſhall lay down the Method of try- 
ing Antimony, and the diſtinguiſhing Characteriſtics of its Pu- 
rity. 
ot ſatisfied with having erated the 2 into a true 
Antimony, by a juſt and exact Proportion of Sulphur, reſem- 
bling a Piece of well-choſen Hungarian Antimony, to which I 
choſe to compare it; I made uſe of this regenerated Antimony, 
in order to make Kermes by Fuſion: I took an Ounce of it re- 
duced to Powder, to which I added half an Ounce of Nitre 
fixed by Charcoal ; and I had the ſame Sublimations, and the 
ſame Maſſes, 1 uſed to have, when I made uſe of Hungarian 
Antimony. - All the Difference I could _ obſerve was, 
that the Subſtance was more difficultly fuſed, the Maſs was 
of a more browniſh Colour; but when I diſſolved it in boiling 
Water, a Magiſtery precipitated from it almoſt as beautiful as 
when Hungarian Antimony was uſed. 

After the entire Precipitation of the Kermes, the Liquor or 
Lixivium yielded me a white Earth perfectly like that before- 
mentioned. 

That I had given the Regulus the Proportion of Sulphur, 
neceſſary to regenerate it into Antimony, is proved from this, 
that if there had not been a ſufficient Quantity of it, T ſhould 
have found a Regulus in melting this Antimony with half the 
Quantity of alcaline Salt ; becauſe an alcaline Salt does not de- 
ſtroy the Regulus when it acts alone. If, on the other hand, there 
had been too much Sulphur, its Exceſs would have been ſublim'd 
in Flowers during the R eration, Now in order to ſhew, 
that the alcaline Salt alone does not attack r = Regulus, 
and cannot ſeparate from it a iſtery like the Kermes, let it 
only be obſerved, that if we melt Powder of Regulus mixed 
with fixed Nitre, the unfixed Part only of that Salt acts by ful- 
minating gently, and reduces the Parts of the Regulus, which 
touch it, into a Powder of a yellowiſh Colour, which is a 
Species of Diaphoretic ; the Remainder of the Regulus is fus'd, 
and riſes above the Salt in little Drops, which being collected 
by the Solution of the Salt in the boiling Water, amounted al- 
moſt to the Weight of the Regulus employ'd ; what is want- 
ing of it, is that Part of the Regulus which has been reduced 
to a Diaphoretic by the momentaneous Detonations ; and from 
the Solution of the Salt, not one Particle of Kermes is preci- 

itated. The whole Proceſs is finiſhed without any ſenſible 

s of the Regulus, if, inſtead of the fixed Nitre, we employ 
a purer alcaline Salt, ſuch as that of Tartar : But the moment- 
aneous Detonations prove, that in the common Proceſs of the 
Regulus, the — — itſelf, however well purified it may have 
been by reiterated Fuſions, ſtill contains a conſiderable Portion 
of ſulphureous Matter, more ſubtile indeed than the groſs and 
inflammable Sulphur ſeparated from it; but which is fin ſuffi- 
cient to make the Nitre, which is not alcalized, fulminate ; and, 
in all Probability, this ſulphureous Principle is the Vehicle of 
the rigid Parts of the vitrihable Earth, and aſſiſts them to ſti- 
og and twitch the nervous Syſtem, and thereby produce 

Omitings. 

Hee then ſhewn, that the alcalized Part of the fixed Ni- 
tre does not attack the * during the Fuſion, we have 
no Reaſon to be ſurpriſed, that the Deliguium of the ſame does 
not act upon this Regulus in the Ebullition, and that from 
a Pound of Regulus we can ſcarce ſeparate and diſengage one 
- Grain of Kermes. 

From all I have ſaid, I conclude, that in order to procure 
Kermes by Fuſion, we muſt employ a very pure fixed alcaline 
Salt; that the Proportion of that Salt is, one Part to two Parts 
of Antimony reduced to a fine Powder, that may be the 
more intimately mixed; that the Maſs drawn from fuſed 
Mixture after it is reduced to a Powder, when hot, ought to 
be put into boiling Water, and remain in it for an Hour or 
two, before it is filtrated ; that there ought to be boiling Wa- 
ter in the Bowl which receives this ſaline and antimonial Liquor, 
for the Reaſons above-mentioned ; that every Ounce of . 
2 thus treated, yields, after three Ebullitions of the Maſs 
diffolved in Water, from five Drams ſixty Grains to fix Drams 
thirty Grains of Kermes, almoſt as beautiful as that which is 
* — according to the Proceſs publiſhed 
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the other, conſidered as a diaphoretic Medicine, I 


by the 


King's Order; that it is not nevertheleſs 6 
Touch, and that it wants that downy Softneſs, which 
ways the diſtinguiſhing CharaQeriftic of that which is 
ſimply by Ebullition : As to the Effects both of the one 
alik 6 
4 | 


\ bare fid, in tho inni of ths Beſt Part of this fhcvnd 
emoir, that timony treat cids, we might have 
a Remedy, which, if exhibited in « ſmall Doſe, uce 
the ſame Effects with the Nermes: As the Preparation of it is 
very eaſy, it might be ſubſtituted in its room, eſpecially in the 
Hoſpi In this Caſe, Acids act upon this Mineral in the 


1 2 z 
too my Experiments an Antimony, ſplit into 
Laminæ, contin to the Di of its Nee Hy ge 1 
might the better obſerve the ſeveral Phenomena that ſhould 
occur. 
Neither the white and concentrated Oil of Vitriol, nor that 
which has been weakened and diluted with common Water, 
act, when cold, either upon theſe. Lamine of Aptimony, or 
upon the Pieces of Regulus ; this Acid only — the 
Luſtre of the ſhining little Surfaces of the Regulus. But if we 
put into a Retort half a Dram of the like pure Regulus, and 
pour _ it four Parts or two Drams of white and concen- 
trated Oil of Vitriol, with the firſt of Heat, the Oil 
of Vitriol will become brown, a ſuffocating ſulphureous Smell 
will ariſe from it, which will augment in tion as the 
Regulus is penetrated and corrod 
1 and real Cn happens to it. 

y-augmenti ire, an apparently mucilaginous 
i; en n to boil, the 
Regulus is reduced into a white ſaline Maſs, juſt as it happens 
to Mercury in the Proceſs for Turbith Mineral a true Sulphur 
is ſublimed, or raiſed to the Neck of the Retort ; and laftly, 
all the Oil of Vitriol paſſes into the Receiver, and leaves in t 
Retort the Regulus reduced to a white, tumified, and ſaline Maſs : 
The Fire being extinguiſhed, I ſeparated the Retort from its 
Receiver, and as ſoon as the external Air enter'd, there burſt 
out a ſulphureous Vapour as white and thick as the Steam of that 
3 which is — — with corroſive Sublimate and Tin. 

he white ny, ine Maſs remaining in the Retort weigh'd 
ſeventy Grains ; ſo that it had augmented thirty-four Grains, 
which muſt have come from the vitriolic Acid which was con- 
centrated in the lus ; and the Oil of Vitriol, conveyed to 
the Receiver, had loſt almoſt as much, and had, beſides, be- 
come conſiderably leſs acid. This faline Maſs to me appeared to 
W much of a cauſtic Nature for 3 Uſe. 

did not perform this Experiment with Antimony, becauſe 
it is deſcribed in the Obſervations of Frederic Hoffnan, and 
3 more concerning it than he has there 


The pureſt Spirit of Salt does not act ſenſibly either upon 
Antimony, or its Regulus; but it diſengages, tho' lowly, from 
Antimony reduced to ſmall Pieces, ſome light ſul 

kes, 

The Caſe is not the ſame with the Acid of Nitre ; it attacks 
by little and little theſe Lamine of Antimony, and there ariſe 
from it a gu many Bubbles of Air; the Spirit of Nitre, 
during this Fermentation, gradually aſſumes a greeniſh Colour 
with a faint Caſt of Blue; and if more of this acid Spirit 
than is neceſſary is not put into the Veſlel, it is almoſt wholly 
abſorb'd by theſe Lamme, which it penetrates, and ſeparates 
from each other, according to the Direction of their Needles. 
If there is too much of this Acid, that is, if it ſwims above the 
Antimony, it deſtroys theſe Laminæ, and reduces them to a 
white Powder. 

But if the Abſorption of this Acid is Gower mrs we diſ- 
cover among theſe diſtended Laminæ, little ſaline and tranſpa- 
rent Cryſtals, which grow gradually in the ſame manner with 
the Pyrites, in which we Ta little Cryſtals of Vi- 
triol, which have not as yet aſſumed very determined Shapes 
and Figures. Theſe little Cryſtals of the antimonial Lamina 
are intermixed with the yellow Parts, which, being carefully 
diſengaged, burn like common Sulphur. 

I uſed all my Endeavours to ſeparate a certain Quantity of 
theſe little „ but my Attempts were in vain ; for 

di n after they are formed, and are apparently cover'd 

, Which is ſucceflively form'd 

itre diſengages and 


with a white Powder or Magiſt 
in proportion as the Acid of the 
the ſpiculated Particles of the Antimony, But can 
not ſhew theſe little Cryſtals formed by the Union of the Spirit 
of Nitre with the Antimony, the Formation of that nitrous 
antimonial Salt is not for that Reaſon the leſs real. Beſides, I 
find the like Appearances, when I ſubſtitute the Regulus in- 
ſtead of the Antimony itſelf, A deal of Attention is 
nevertheleſs requiſite to ſeparate theſe Cryſtals ; as ſoon as the 
Air acts upon them, they loſe their Tranfparency ; and if the 
Jus is allow'd to reduce itſelf into a Magiſtery to a certain 
Degree, they are no longer diſtinguiſhable, 
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by the Acid ; for there is 
Matter 


Thus, 


Thus, in order to obſerye theſe Cryſtals e 
break the Regulus into Pieces, to put theſe Pieces into a 

glaſs. Veſſel, and pour Spirit of 
of their Height, only, that they may not be all covered by it. 
This Acid penetrates them, makes them exfoliate into white 
Scales; and it is upon he Surfaces of theſe Scales that theſe 
| White unpoliſhed ” aan are formed. Theſe Cryſtals grow 
and increaſe, in the Form of e in the Space of two 
or three Days. It is then neceſſary to withdraw them, that 


oy may not be confounded in the white iſtery, which is 
ſill forming itſelf, and which would prevent their being diſtin- 
uiſhed. | | 
"T he Spirit of Salt, which alone does not appear to attack 


the Antimony, yet reduces it to a white Magiſtery, when Spirit 
of Nitre is added to it. But the Mixture of theſe two Acids 
with this Mineral produces no Appearance of Cryſtals. | The 
Laminz of the Antimony ſoon become yellow, and very fœtid; 
nitrous Vapours riſe from them, and yet the acid Liquor does 
not ſeem to retain a great many Parts of the Mineral ; or, which 
amounts to the ſame, it ver Ne precipitates what it had 
retain'd ; after which, Oil of 'I artar, poured upon it, no longer 
produces any Precipitation, 

Thus 'tis not enough to ſay with ſome Chymiſts, that Aqua 
Regia is the Diſſolvent of the reguline Part of the Antimony ; 
we muſt add, that the 2 Regia ought to be poured upon the 
Antimony and its Regulus in e Quantities. Beſides, the 
Aqua Regia, which produces this Diſſolution, ought to be com- 


poſed of four Parts of the Spirit of Nitre, and one Part of 7 


the Spirit of Salt. The Spirit of Nitre, converted into Aqua 
Regia by Sal Ammoniac, does not diſſolve without Precipita- 
tion, as this Aqua Regia does. 

In two Ounces of an Aqua Regia, compoſed as I have now 
ſaid, I diſſolved a Dram of Regulus broken in ſmail Pieces; and 
that the Diſſolution might be made without a Precipitation, I 
was oblig'd to wait till one ſmall Piece was totally dillolved, be- 
fore I put in another. The Experiment takes up a great deal of 
Time; but tis reaſonable to have recourſe to all Means, in order 
to ſatisfy ourſelves of a Fact which may be conteſted. Tis ne- 
ceſlary I ſhould alſo obſerve, that this Liquor, in proportion as 
it is impregnated with the Regulus, aſſumes a beautiful gold 
Colour, which it inſenſibly loſes by the Evaporation of the 
| White Vapours which are continually riſing, 

The ſame Aqua Regia, uſed with the ſame Precautions, alſo 
diſſolves in Antimony the reguline Part, which is in the Pieces of 
this Mineral, when thrown intoit one after another. The Difſol- 
vent having carried off this reguline Part, the remaining Pieces 
of Antimony, becoming by that means lighter, ſwim above. 
If we take them off, and examine them, we ſhall ſee, that they 
are Part of the Sulphur which the Antimony contained. 

Hitherto I have found nothing but this Aqua Regia, compoſed, 
as I have ſaid, of four Parts of the Spirit of Nite, and one 
Part of the Spirit of Salt, employ'd to the Weight of ſixteen 
Drams upon one Dram of 73. 4p and upon a ſomewhat leſs 
Weight of Antimony, which occaſions a total or complete 
Diſſylution of the Regulus; whereas the Spirit of Nitre, made 
with Sal Ammoniac, quits, and ſoon-allows the ſmall Quantity 
of Regulus it had diſſolved, to precipitate, as the late Mr. 
Lemery has obſerved. 

Mr. Lemery made many Experiments with this Magiſtery ; 
and I am ſurpriſed the Uſe of it is not continued in Hoch- 
tals, and Country Places, where this Remedy, which coſts little, 
and which is caſily prepared, may be ſubſtituted in the room 
of a great many other antimonial Medicines, more difficult to 
be prepared. have often obſerved, that the Precipitate of 
Antimony produced by the Spirit of Nitre, when well edulco- 
rated by $664 Affuſions of boiling Water, purges and vomits 
like the Kermes, when given in a Doſe of three or four Grains. 
I have alſo obſerved that prepared: by common Aqua Regia, 
when well waſhed, to operate by Stool, if given in the ſame 
Doſe ; and that a Grain of it, given for a Doſe, operates as a 
Diaphoretic. Many poor Peoples Children, attack*d with Diſ- 
orders, Obſtructions and Fevers, have been firſt relieved, and 
afterwards throughly cured, by taking a Grain of this Medicine 
for a Doſe, Betides, it may be ſwallowed with leſs Reluctance 
than any other 1 / SCA which ſhould be either unpalatable, 
or more bulky. Memsires de P Acad, Royale, 1735. of 


Continuation of Mr. Geoffroy's Remarks on ANTIMony. 


In the Memoir which I read laſt Year upon the Nermes, I 
obliged myſelf to examine what might be the. Quantity of com- 
mon or inflammable Sulphur, which the different Antimonies, 
which we meet with in Paris, contain; and, at the ſame time, 
to determine he Quantity of pure us, Which might be 
expected from that Mineral by Operations attended with leis 
Loſs, than in the ordinary Methods. | | 

Such an Inquiry is the Subject of this Memoir, and that you 
may know before-hand what I deſign to illuſtrate, my Buſincs 


be, | 1 + | 
1. To reduce Antimony to a Calx, as much deſulphurated as 


itre upon them, to the half 


Ede, than by the way of Proceſs ſo cel 


Antimony, which I calcined, from different Shops. I 
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e in order to know, by the Diminution of the Weight, 
wmuch Sulphur is evaporated, I mean inflammable Sulphur. 

2. To make it appear, that every Calx of Antimony, that 
is well exhauſted of inflammable Sulphur, is ſcarce any more 


than a Regulus; and that what is not ſuch is an Earth, which 


= as foreign to that Mineral, and a Remainder 
of Sordes, from which it was not throughly purg'd in the Fur- 
NACE, | 


3- To propoſe a Method whereby we may obtain a much 
ter Quantity of Regulus from Antimony, of whatever Kind 
ted by M. Stahl, 
Wer 2 copy'd $ from him. And, 
„Io teach a way of purifying the Regulus, without 
an Addition of Salts, and with Weasel Lab. ; 

All this ſuppoſes long Details, but then theſe Details will be 
accompany'd with Obſervations which will render them the 
more ſupportable. And tho the Means which I uſe may not 
be proper for thoſe who perform theſe ſorts of Operations by 
the Great, and have nothing in View but to work quick, and 
to get Money by it, yet they who prefer Exactneſs before ſuch 
Views, will, perhaps, thank me for my Labour, 

We commonly meet with three Sorts of Antimony in this 
Place (Paris): One comes from the old Mine of N — 5 
this, as it was formerly worked, was ſo falt, and fo little de- 
purated, that it was uſed in nothing but groſs Preparations, and 
it was almoſt impoſſible to make the diaphoretic Antimony of it. 
This grew out of Uſe, and the Antimony of the new Manu- 
atture became in Repute, which, for Purity, may vie with the 
choiceſt Hungarian Antimony, If the Undertakers, who 
work that Mine, continue to furniſh us with as good Antimo- 
ny, as that upon which I have performed my Operations, and 
if the Mine be rich, we may be almoſt ſure, that there will be 
no Occaſion to get it from Hungary, which would be a conſi- 
derable Advantage to the Kingdom. "Thoſe Authors who have 


written beſt upon Antimony, generally ſay, that this Mineral 


ought to yield about half its Weight in a Regulus ; but it is 
poſſible to obtain a far greater Quantity. This I ſhall prove in 
the Courſe of this Memoir, by deſcribing the different Methods 
which have been moſt ſucceſsful in collecting the Reguline Part 
of Antimony into one ſingle Maſs. 

While I was in the Courſe of my Eſſays on the Reduction 
of the various Preparations of Antimony, l diſcover'd by chance 
a new Phoſphorus, being a Preparation of Antimony, which 
fulminates with a Noiſe and Exploſion, as ſoon as it comes in- 
to Contact with the Air; this I try'd by repeating the Opera- 
tion ſeveral times one after another, and always with the ſame 
Succeſs. 'I believe the Invention is new, and I ſhall give it as 
ſuch at the End of this Memoir. 

According to the Order of operating, of which I have al- 
ready given an Account, I begin with the calcining of Anti- 
mony. I have nothing to add with reſpect to the ordi 
Method of Calcination, except that the finer this Mineral is 

ulverized, the better does the common Sulphur evaporate from 
it. The Reaſon of this is obvious: I always made uſe of it 
thus prepared: As I was to compare the Weight and Colour 
of the Calxes of different Antimonies, it was neceſſary for me 
to fix an equal Time to each Calcination of an equal . — 7 
of every one of thoſe Antimonies. 

I found by Experience, that ten Hours was the moſt conve- 
nient Time for the perfect Calcination of twelve Qunces of 
this Mineral pulverized. The Proportion of Fire was not fo 
eaſy to be fixed; however, I came as near to it as poſſible, by 
uſing in every Calcination, the fame Veſſel, the ſame Furnace, 
and the ſame Quantity of Charcoal, and employing the ſame 
Operator, who always kept ſtirring the Powder of the Anti- 
mony, to prevent it from running into Lumps. 

It may be proper to obſerve in this Place, that the Vapours 
of Antimony are not ſo dangerous as is generally imagined, and 
as they would really be, did Antimony contain an arfenical 
Sulphur, as moſt of the German Chymiſts pretend; for the 
Perſon whom I employ'd in this Work, perform'd above fifty 
Calcinations, almoſt continually one after another, without 
_ the leaſt Inconvenience, tho* the Chimney, under which 
oy — was placed, was none of the beſt for drawing of 

oke. 

The different repeated Calcinations of 22 Antimony, 
of which I always took the Weight of twelve Ounces, being 
the Quantity wich ſuited the Capacity of my Veſſel,” conſtant- 
ly reduced that Mineral to nine Ounces two Drams, and ſome- 
tunes to nine Ounces three Drams. 

The ſame Number of Calcinations of the old Antimony of 
Auvergne made greater Variations. I had, Calxes which weigh- 
ed ten Ounces wanting twelve Grains, ſome ten Ounces one 
Dram, others ten Qunces three Drams, I alfo bought this od 
Va- 
riations do not proceed from the Time of the Calcination, which 
was always the ſame, nor from the Degrees of Fire, as you may 
ſee by the Precautions which I always took to keep it nearly 
equal. I can impute them therefore to nothing but the greater 
or leſs Impurity of thoſe different Antimonies purchaſed 7 dif- 
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ſerent Druggiſts; for tho” all came from the fame Mine 
*tis plain they were (melted at different Places. By I ephere, 


I mean, that Portion - of Sordes which is more derable in 


them than in thoſe Antimonies which we call pure, and remains 
fixed in the Fire without diminiſhing its Weight; becauſe, be- 
; ing.» pee Earth, it contains no Matter for jon. 


Calcinations of the Antimony of the new Mine, of they 
| floats, above the Antimony in the fluid Part is rugged and 


new Manufacture, reduced the Calx to nine Ounces two 
Drams and an half, nine Ounces three Drams, and nine Ounces 
four Drams; ſo that I may with Reaſon affirm, that it was al- 
moſt as pure as | 
ſtripp'd of its Sulphur, is of a light-grey-aſh Colour, like the 
Calx of Hungarian Antimony, whereas that of the old Anti- 
mony of Auvergne is of à much more browniſh Colour: The 
Purity of the Antimonies we are nom examining, is known 


from what I have now ſaid, concerning the greater or leſs Loſs 


they ſuſtained during Calcination ; the more it loſes, the more it 
contains, ceteris paribus, of common Sulphur, which, as is 
ſufficiently known, is an eſſential Ingredient in the Compoſi- 
tion of this Mineral; and the leſs it loſes, the more it contains 
of heterogeneous Parts, which do not yield to the Action of the 
Fire in Calcination ; that. is, its Fuſion has been ill performed, 
or the Mine from which it has been taken, has been very poor. 
There is no Occaſion for my inlarging further on this Obſerva- 
tion. The thing required was to arrive at a Certainty, chat 
theſe Calxes of Antimony were as throughly diveſted of Sulphur 
as they could poſſibly be ; for this Purpoſe I calcined them 
with Nitre ; their Detonation was more languid than that of 
the Regulus treated in the ſame manner, for the ſame Space of 
Time, by the ſame Fire, and with the ſame Salt, The Maſs 
thrown into the Water yielded me a diaphoretic Mineral full 
as white as the Diaphoretic prepared with Regulus, and almoſt 
in the ſame Quantity, which Circumſtance contributes in ſome 
meaſure to prove, that the Calx of a good and well prepared 
Antimony is all Regulus; and that, in order to make it fo, 
nothing is wanting but to collect its divided Parts. 

Theſe ſame Calxes with corroſive Sublimate, in the Propor- 
tions ordinarily employed to make Butter of Antimony, are 
with Difficulty attack'd by the Acid of the Sublimate. 

The Tranſlation of this Acid from one Matter, fo as to lodge 
it upon the other, is ſo difficultly performed, that only a very 
ſmall Quantity of Butter of Ne is diſtill'd: Re- 
mainder of the Sublimate is ſublim'd afreſh. There ariſes 
neither Cinnabar nor Sulphur, becauſe theſe Calxes are entirely 
diveſted of the latter of theſe. But why, may one ſay, does 
not the Sea ſalt act upon this Calx? Why is not the Tranſla- 
tion I have ſpoken of, made? I anſwer, that this happens, be- 
cauſe in calcining-the Antimony there is a Commencement of 
Vitrification, and betauſe the greateft Quantity of the Particles 
of the Calx being covered with a Stratum of Glaſs, the Acid 
ſlips over them without finding any Pores at which it may enter ; 
and if it has reduced any ſmall Portion of it to Butter, tis be- 
cauſe this ſmall Portion has not been vitrified. This may alſo 
probably happen, becauſe a Portion of the Acid of. the Sulphur 
is concentrated in the Calx, in which Caſe the Acid of the Sea- 
ſalt could not attack $ 2 28 

By the common Method ri us, too well 
1 to ſtand in need of a Ned _ the late Mr. 
Lemery extracts ſix Ounces one Dram of it from each Pound 
of Antimony. Mr. Stahl, in his Trafts, ſays, that a fourth 
Part of it is only extracted when we uſe equal Parts of Tartar, 
Saltpetre, and Antimony ; but that the Product of the Regu- 
lus is more conſiderable, if to fix Ounces of Antimony we 
add five Ounces of Nitre, and fix Ounces of Tartar. Then 
he ſubjoins his Diſcovery, which conſiſts in ſeparating or re- 
ducing the Antimonial Powder from the Scoriz, by caſti 
them into the Crucible with half their Weight of Nitre, in 
order to make a gentle Detonation, and by throwing Powder 
of Charcoal upon them immediately after. We ſhall, continues 
he, by this ſecond Operation, haye another Regulus, which ſhall 
almoſt be equal in Weight to the Regulus firſt extracted from it. 
But he does not preciſely determine the Weight of that firſt Re- 
gulus : Beſides, this Proceſs is difficult ; there are two De- 
tonations, and conſequently ſome Loſs. The Sulphur is fo 
intimately united with the crude Antimony, that in theſe De- 
tonations of the Nitre with the Tartar, eſpecially in the 
firſt, a conſiderable Portion of the Antimony is carried off 

y in Smoke, and Part of it entire, whilt the other Par- 
ticles ſtripp'd of the Sulphur which they contained, by Deto- 
nation, colle& themſelves into a Regulus, 


I myſelf went otherwiſe to work, and quitting my Suppoſi 


tion, that the Calx of Antimony is a Regulus divided into ex 


tremely fine Particles, my Bu was only to find a Diffol- 


vent or ReduQtive, which might at one and the ſame time re- 
ſtore to the Particles of the too much ſtrippꝰd of the 
Phlogiſtic, that inflammable Principle in which they were de- 
fe&ive, and reduce itſelf into a Flux, liquid enough for allow- 
ing theſe Particles to paſs through it eaſily, and precipitate be- 
low it by their proper Weight ; and that, being thus precipi- 
tated, the Reunion ſhould be made. by Fuſion, I baye tried 


. Regulu 


arian Antimony. Beſides, the Calx, When 
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ceeded ſo well with me as black Soap; This Red ia alſo 
2 Charcoal ; for nothing ought to be omitted, and 


is even a ReduCtive employed in the Preparations of 


s in great Quantities. As for the Oik and Fats, they 
reduce alſo ; but they ferment too much#and inflame; and as 
are reduced to à Coal, no fluid Scorie are form'd 3 what 


coarſe, and the fuſed Mineral being naked, the Evaporation of 
it is carried on with a conſiderable Lok. | 

Nitre too quickly carries off the Sulphur of the Antimony in 
Detonation: Beſides, tis known, that it reduces it ps, "rg 
phoretic ; and we cannot afterwards reduce this Diapharetic 


into a us, without a great deal of Loſs to the whole 


Maſs of the Antimony, with which the Operation has been 


A already alcalized, when fuſed with the crude Antimony, 

reduce it into that Form which we call XKermes by Fufion, or 

Golden Sulphur of Antimony ; if they are fuſed in equal Quan- 

_ "_» the of the Mineral, they reduce it to a Species 
8. 

Red Tartar, or white Soap, may be employ'd ; but I have 
found, that neither the one nor the other collected ſo much of 
the Regulus as black Soap. I wave an Account of the Eſſays 
of this Kind I have made, in order to avoid a ſuperfluous 
Prolixity : I ſhall then confine myſelf to this ReduRtive, *Tis 
well enough known, that it is compoſed of a ſtrong and whitiſh 
Lixivium of Pot-aſh and Quick-lime, united by Ebullition to 
Lin-ſeed Oil, Rape Oil, Hemp-ſeed Oil, and ſometimes even 
to Fats, I am not indeed the firſt who uſed this Method ; for 
I have ſeen in the Engliſs Edition of Sir Acneim Digby's Chy- 
mical Experiments, that this Philoſopher recommended Soap 
and 'Tartar, for the Reduction of a Regulus of Antimony, 
which he calls Spiritueus ; and which, according to him, is 
precipitated Butter of Antimony, and the Mercury probably 
reunited ; for he ſays no more of it. Whatever the Caſe is, 
if it was a Reduction of the Mercurius Vite, which he was 
talking of, the Soap was ſufficient without the Tartar, 

But ſince black Soap is ſo good a Reductive of the Reguline 
Part of Antimony, it may be aſked, why this Mineral is con- 
verted into a Calx in order to reduce it afterwards, and why 
the Powder of Antimony is not mixed all at once with the Soap 
ſince by this means the Operation would be leſs tedious. As I 
was appriſed before-hand of this ObjeQtion, I prepared m ſelf 
to anſwer it by an Experiment, which proves, that crude Anxi- 
mony does not yield, even with this ReduQive, all the Regulus 
that may be ſeparated from it by my Method, I took two 
Ounces of Hungarian Antimony, like to that which I had 
reduced to a Calx ; when reduced to a fine Powder, I mixed it 
with two Ounces and an half of black Soap, and had a Maſs 
of Regulus well reduced, and very clean, but it only weighed 
two Drams ſix Grains ; ſo that two Ounces forty-eight Grains 
would be yielded by each Pound of Antimony. By the Pro- 
ceſs of Mr. Stahl, ſeven Ounces and an half, or at moſt, eight 
Ounces, can only be extracted; and by mine, I have very neat 
ten Ounces, as may be ſeen afterwards, Thus the Soap, which 
well enough reduces the Calx of the Antimony, cannot in the 
leaſt ſeparate the Regulus of that Mineral when crude. 

The Scoria which float above this ſmall Part of the collected 
Regulus, are, when cold, a ſort of black compacted Glaſs, 
which reſembles Jet, melts at the Flame of a wax Candle, 
like Bitumen, and diffuſes a ſulphureous Smell, Theſe Scoriz, 
which do not become moiſt by being expoſed to the Air, would 
have been of the Colour of Liver of ee if the alcaline 
Salts, which are contain'd in the Soap, had only been employ'd; 
But in uſing the Soap, we ſee its oily Part muſt burn, unite 
itfelf to the Acid of the Sulphur of the Antimony, and with it 
form a Bitumen: The alcaline Salt is covered and wrapt up in it 
which ſo defends it, that the Action of the Air cannot diſſolye 
it. What I have now ſaid, is ſufficient to prove, that there 
is mote Advantage in reducing the Calx of Antimony into a 
Regulus, than in attempting the Reunion of the Reguline Parts 
in crude Antimony. 

The Proceſs of Kunckel is not more advantageous than that 
of Mr. Stahl. He takes a Pound of the Calx of Antimony, 
which he reduces into a Paſte with Suet, or any other Fat, 
and Charcoal, He puts the Whole into a Crucible flight! 
covered, till nothing riſes in Smoke; after which he gucken 7 
puts into it a Pound of Nitre ; by this means we have ſeven 
Ounces three or four Grains of a very beautiful Regulus; but 
I draw a great deal more from it by the Soap, Kuncke/ jvins 
to the Fats, which alteady form of themſelves a flight Coal 
and Soot, another groſſer Charcoal, which obliges him to add 
Nitre to it, in order to theſe two different Charcoals 
by Fulmination. This Nitre melts, alcalizes, and becomes 

id, Tbe Grains of the Regulus, already reduced by the 
oily- Principle, eaſily precipitate through that Salt when in Fu- 
fion, which they could not have done through the Scoriz, 
which would have remained in an almoſt ſolid Maſs, without 
the Addition of the Nitre 3 for every one knows, —_— 
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whole Art of Reduction conſiſts in reuniting into weighty 
Metals, 


Molecules the too much divided Particles of 
in keeping theſe weighty Molecules in a liquid Medium, thro” 
which they are capable of paſſing. 


But the Nitre, becoming alcaline, has not, in fulminating, 


carried off all the fat Part of the Mixture ; it becomes there- 
fore Liver, with what remains of the Sulphur ; and under this 
new Form, it converts into Kermes the ſmalleſt Parts of the 
Regulus, which it corrodes. If this ſame Salt prevails over the 
Sulphurs, it reduces another Portion of the Regulus into a Dia- 
phoretic, Thus two Subſtractions muſt be made from the 
Quantity of Regulus, which ſhould have been collected at the 
Bottom of the Crucible, without taking into the Account 
what riſes in Smoke during the Operation, which is ſufficiently 
long, and during the Detonation. 

e have formerly ſeen how much Calx, without Sulphur, 
twelve Ounces of the different Antimonies I calcined, yielded : 
"Tis therefore unneceſſary to repeat in this Place, what was ſaid 
on that Occaſion. I reduce this Calx with the Soap in the fol- 
lowing manner : 

I take two Ounces of every one of theſe Calxes, of which 
I form a ſomewhat liquid Paſte, with an Ounce and an half 
or two Ounces of black Soap, I put this Mixture by little and 
little into a Crucible, which I make moderately red-hot in the 
Middle of burning Coals, in order to burn the Soap flowly, to 

ive the Oils a greater Propenſity to imbibe every Part of the 
Calx of the Antimony, and to avoid the Loſs of the Reguline 
Particles, which, being then very much divided, would rife fo 
much the ſooner into Smoke, if the Fire ſhould happen to be 
too hot at firſt, 

When the whole Mixture is put, by little and little, into the 
Crucible, and when I perceive, that the Fat of the Soap is burnt, 
I cover the Crucible: Ihen I apply a very hot Fire, in order 
to put the whole Mixture in Fuſion. It is, at firſt, heard to 
ferment or boil conſiderably ; but at laſt that Noiſe ceaſes: 
Then I allow the Crucible to become cool in the Middle of the 
Coals; and find, upon taking off its Cover, congeal'd Scoriæ, 
with Circles of different Colours. The Middle of theſe Scoriæ 
is ſometimes rough, having Cavities, in which we may diſcover 
white and ſaline Vegetations. 

Then I break the Crucible, and find a Lump of Regulus 
well collected; which is not indeed, as yet, pure, but which 
muſt be purified, as I ſhall afterwards direct; and which, inter- 
nally, appears to be an Aſſemblage or Collection of ſmall ſhine- 
ing Grains, as yet not ſufficiently reunited, nor placed in a ſuf- 
. compact Arrangement, for forming Laminæ, or little 

urfaces, 

Two Ounces of the Calx of the Antimony of Auvergne, of 
the new 9 yielded me, in three repeated Fuſions, 
always the ſame Weight: An Ounce five Drams and ſome 
Grains of the imperfect Regulus, I have juſt now mention'd. 

Two Ounces of the Calx of the old 7 of Auvergne, 
which I had lying by me uſeleſs ſince 1712. when melted alſo 
with two Ounces of black Soap, yielded only an Ounce and 
four Drams of Regulus. 

Other Antimonies of the ſame Mine, bought at different 
Shops, yielded me an Ounce and five Drams, all but twelve 
Grains; but it was leſs pure than the former. 

Laſtly, the Calx of the Hungarian Antimony yielded an 
Ounce four Drams and forty-eight Grains of a purer Regulus 
than that I juſt now mentioned, having, on its Surface, Fur- 
rows in the Form of Fern ; and, internally, ſome little Surfaces 
already well formed. 

When I put theſe Lumps of Regulus, as well cleaned of the 
adherent Scoriz as they poſſibly could be, into a China Bowl full 
of pure Water, I obſerved a very ſtrong Ebullition, which, in 
ſome of the Lumps, laſted for twenty-four Hours: Being ſur- 
priſed at this, I diſcovered, with a magnifying Glaſs, that there 
were in the Regulus little Holes, imperceptible to the naked 
Eye. I endeavoured to find out what might be the Cauſe of 
oh Pay 1 and at laſt 1 that it = a 3 
o uick- lime, ipitated by its Weight with the - 
line Parts, which M. dn E bulligen becauſe it had 
been calcined afreſh with the Regulus, in a State of Fuſion, at 
the Bottom of the Crucible. If it ſhould be aſked, whence 
this Earth, of the Nature of a Calx, proceeds; I anſwer, *Tis 
from the Soap ; for the acrid Lixivium, with which it is made, 
is compoſed, as I have ſaid, of alcaline Salts and Quick-lime. 

The above ReduRtions, being made in larger Quantities, 
yielded Products, in proportion, differing very little; ſo that I 
can ſay, that one Pound of Hungarian Antimony, reduced, by 
Calcination, to twelve Ounces three Drams and twenty-four 
Grains of Calx, furniſhed me with nine Ounces fix Drams and 
fifty-four Grains of Regulus, which tity is not much ſhort 
of ten Ounces ; that Fire ied off from that Mineral, 


when crude, during Calcination, three Ounces four Drams and 


forty-eight Grains of inflammable Sulphur ; that the twelve 
Ounces three Drams and twenty-four Grains of Calx ought to 
be looked upon as a Regulus, mixed with a Portion of 15 
and that, without this ſuperfluous Earth, all the Cabs would be 


converted into a Regulus, with a little oily or inflammable 
Principle. This Suppoſition, however, cannot amount to a 
Certainty, e we could be ſure of the Quantity of the Re- 
lus evaporated during the Fuſion, which to me appears impoſ- 
ble ; but it is of no great Importance, whether what is want- 
ing of the Weight of the reduced Regulus, compared with the 
eight of the Calx of the Antimony, was an reduced 
to Scoriz by the Salts of the Soap, or was evaporated: It will, 
however, follow, from my Experiments, that by the Method. 
of calcining Antimony into a Calx, and — this Calx into 
a 1 Soap, I extract more Regulus than by the Methods 
of Stahl and Xunctel. 

I now come to conſider how this Regulus may be purified 
without Loſs: For this Purpoſe I uſe a Method, which, I 
believe, is entirely new; at leaſt, I know of no Author who 
has made mention of it. I take the Regulus, well clean'd of 
the Scoriæ: I reduce it to a Powder, and mix it with half its 
Weight of the Calx of Antimony, as well purified from the 
Sulphur as that of which I made that Regulus. I fuſe them 
together, in a cover'd Crucible, till the Scoriæ, which ought to 
float above the Regulus, are in a ſmooth and even Flux. The 
Reſult of this is, that a Lump of Regulus, weighing, when 
impure, one Ounce five Drams and ſome Grains, and which 
was procured from two Ounces of the Calx of Antimony of the 
new Manufacture, was reduced to one Ounce three Drams and 
ſixty-two Grains of pure Regulus; that is, with A of Loſs. The 


Calx reduced to Scoriz, and which covered the Regulus, became 
an opaque Glaſs, a Sort of Enamel of a greyiſh lour, lying 
in the fine Furrows of the Surface of the Regulus. 


Another Lump of Regulus, yielded by the Antimony of the 
old Manufacture of Auvergne, weighing, when impure, one 
Ounce four Drams, purified in the ſame manner, was reduced 
to one Ounce two Drams and forty-eight Grains ; that is, with 
+ of Loſs. The Scoriz were reduced to a black: Enamel. 

The Lump of impure Regulus, yielded by the Calx of the 
common Antimony of Auvergne, booght at different Shops, 
weighing, when impure, one Ounce five Drams, was reduced 
to one Ounce four s eighteen Grains; that is, with gg of 
Loſs. The Scoriz were leſs black than in the former Caſe. 

Laſtly, the impure Regulus of Hungarian Antimony, which 
weighed one Ounce four Drams and forty-eight Grains, was 
reduced into a pure and ſtarry Regulus, weighing one Ounce - 
four Drams and fifteen Grains, in which Caſe there were thirty- 
three Grains, or 3 of Loſs, The Scoriz were à rough Enamel 
of a grey-aſh Colour, a little inclined to the Yellow, and pret- 
9 the Scoriz of the purified Regulus of the Antimony of 

new ManufaQture of Auvergne. | 

THETA 11 J call 5 were 8 by the 
impure Matter, whic off from the us duri 
the Fuſion: When 2 e $- and of a * Colour: 
it is a Sign, that they have not found enough 00 ſulphureous 
Matter to convert them into tranſparent Glaſs ; for tis known, 
that a Calx of Antimony, that has been deprived of all its Sul- 
phur, vitrifies very difficultly without ſome Addition: That, for 
this Purpoſe, a Fire of the moſt violent Heat is requiſite ; and 
that *tis neceſlary to add a little crude Antimony, or common 
Sulphur, if we are inclin'd to have a Glaſs of Antimony that is 
tranſparent, and of a fine Colour. I have lately found this 
Obſervation to hold upon the Calx of Hungarian Anti- 
mony, which I could never transform into Glaſs without the 
Addition of a little Portion of Antimony. For this Reaſon, 
when I purify — firſt Regulus, I make uſe of a Calx of Anti- 
mony, very well freed from Sulphur ; becauſe I ny ſtand in 
need of a Subſtance, which, without vitrifying entirely, might 
become impregnated with the impure Subſtances which pre- 
vented the Reunion of the Reguline Parts of the firſt Calx, 
reduced by the Aſſiſtance of the oily Matter of the Soap. 

"Tis true, I may alſo purify that firſt granulated Regulus, by 
melting it alone, and without the Addition of the Calx ; but 
its Surface, in that Caſe, is never clean; it is always ſullied by 
Scoriæ, which adhere very ſtrongly to it, and no Stars are form'd 
in it. Beſides, it muſt be a long time kept in a very liquid 
Flux, that the droſſy Matter, which hindered the Reunion of 
the truly Reguline Parts, may have ſufficient time to gain the 
Surface, in Conſequence of their Lightneſs : Now the longer 
dd kept in hen o my it loſes; ſo that this is not the 

expeditious Way of purifying it. 

But ory dd of the Cal makes a Difficulty ariſe. I 
ſhall, undoubtedly, be told, that what blacken'd theſe Scoriæ 
can be nothing but the 2am 42 Matter of the Oil contained 
in the Soap; or that Oil reduced to a Coal, which before ſtain'd 
the internal Part of the Lump of my firſt Regulus, and hin- 
der'd the Reunion of the Reguline Parts, as I faid above; 
that as I myſelf admit the Preſence of an actual Matter, which 
really contains an inflammable Principle, it neceſſarily follows, 
that a Portion of the Calx, which I only take to be productive 
of Scoriz, ought to be reduced to a Regulus by that inflamma- 
ble Principle ; and augment, ſo much the more, the Weight of 
the Regulus, which I put a ſecond time in Fufion with this 
Calx ; and that thus, tho? „„ 

| rains, 
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Grains, yet nothing is thereby proved, becauſe the Diminution 
would have been greater, if I had not added to it a Calx, a Por- 
tion of which might be reduced into a Regulus. I have not 
ſunk any Part of the Force 0 ion, which has been, 
and may fill be made. | — 

I anſwer it, by giving an Account of two or three Ex- 
pre. In the room of Calx of Antimony I ſubſtituted 

itious Cryſtal, reduced to Powder; and, in another Eſſay, 

alcaline Salt. In the firſt Eflay made with the Cryſtal, 
impure Regulus, which weighed two Ounces two Drams and 
thirty-ſix Grains, was reduced to two Ounces two Drams and 
ſix Grains, that is, with thirty Grains of Loſs. In the ſecond 
Eſſay, made by Salt of Tartar, the ſame Weight of impure 
Regulus was reduced to two Ounces one Dram and ſixty-ſix 
Grains; that is, with forty-two Grains of Loſs. If I perform 
the ſame Operation by mixing the Calx of Antimony with the 
Regulus, in the ſame Proportion, in order to purify it, I have 
forty-nine Grains of Loſs; that is, the ſame Weight of Regu- 
lus, conſiſting of two Qunces two Drams and thirty-ſix Grains, 
is reduced, pure, to two Ounces one Dram and fifty-nine 
Grains. "Thus, if with the alcaline Salts, which always corrode 
ſome of the Reguline Particles, I had only forty-nine Grains of 
Loſs; if, with the Calx of Antimony, I loft fifty-nine, this is 
a Proof, that the Calx only acts in this Purification like a Flux- 

wder, which reduces the Impurities of the firſt Regulus into 
cork; and that it does not ſupply it with any Addition of 
Reguline Parts, 

„ nevertheleſs, any one ſhould obſtinately deny it to be 

productive of Scoriæ only, this Denial could not poſſibly deſtroy the 

ſefulneſs of the Operation; and the End I aim at, is to draw 
from Antimony the greateſt Quantity of Regulus poſſible, I 
have ſhewn, that, in order to obtain this End, it muſt be 
reduced to a Calx, It is a Matter of no Moment after what 
manner I reguliſed this Calx : If a Part of that which I put 7 1 
the Regulus, to purify it, is converted into a Regulus, the Affair 
is ſo far completed; the Remainder is reduced to Scoriez, which 
I ealily melt into a Regulus with the black Soap. 

Whatever Precautions the Chymiſt takes, there is always a 
conſiderable Loſs of the Reguline Portion of the Antimony : 
That Mineral, whoſe volatile Nature is demonſtrated by fo 
many Experiments, ought to be fuſed with Care and Attention, 
if we delgn to loſe little of it. If, in my Eſſays, I had made 
the Reduction of my Calx into a Regulus, and the Purification 
of that Regulus, with one and the ſame Fire, I ſhould have 
loſt much more of it. I therefore perform the Operations by 
two different Fires ; and as ſoon as I perceive, by the Fluidity 
of the Scoriz, that the Reduction is about to be made, I take 
the Crucible from the Middle of the Coals, that the Fumes of 
the Regulus may ceaſe, 

Beſides, I have obſerved, that by holding it for ſome time in 
the Fire, after the Calx is reduced to Scoriæ, this Enamel cor- 
roded the Sides of the Crucible, ſo as to pierce them. 

I ſhall put an End to this Part of the Memoir by repeating 
what I ſaid above; which is, that the beſt Means I have hither- 
to known, of extracting the greateſt poſſible Quantity of Regu- 
lus from Antimony, is to calcine it till its Cabx, when put upon 
live Coals, affords no longer any ſulphureous Smell; to reduce 
this Calx into a Regulus, by uniting it with a ReduQtive, which 
may, at once, furniſh a fat Matter, and yield liquid Scoriz, ſuch 
as black Soap; and to purify that Regulus with the ſame Calx of 
Antimony. By this Method I extract two Ounces of Regulus 
from each Pound of Antimony, more than Kuncke! and the late 
Mr. Stahl have extracted by their Proceſſes: And I ſhew; at 
the ſame time, that there is not, in this Mineral, ſuch a large 
Quantity of inflammable Sulphur as is generally thought, and as 
I myſelf believed there was, when I publickly read my former 
Memoirs upon the Kermes ; ſince, in calcining it with Atten- 
tion, no more than three Ounces and five Drams, at mot, are 
burnt or evaporated. If the Mineral, of which I am ſpeaking, 
was more fixed when ſubjected to the Fire than it really is, I 
ſhould have come nearer to the Exactneſs of Proportions ; but 
as the greateſt Chymiſts have not been able to check its Volati- 
lity, I hope Impoſſibilities will not be required at —_— 

I now proceed to ſome other Obſervations, which to me 


I have ſhewn, that by reducing the Calx of Antimony by 
| * 3 which I called rev dic 
becaufe it was not compact. It a Quantity of this Regulus, of a 
—— — — full of Cavities ; and 
1 the |; of a magnifying Glaſs, we 
ceive Laminz of R full form'd, 24 
and rarefied in theſe Cavities, has hinder'd from embracing 


onfiderabl \ which, joining chackk — : 
one of _ form a kind/of is ſom rol 
are alſo obſerved in them, but very few. As to the 


external 
Surfaces of theſe Quantities of Regulus, we obſerve nothing 
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kable in them, except fome Furrows diverging 3 it 
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were, from a common Centre, and 1 a Species * Rays: 


The ify'd Part of theſe Maſſes 
the 


ought to compoſe the R z or whether they are onl 
Reſult ofgah accidental A ent of 1 — 
ſmaller, — which Iwill not take upon me to determine. 
In Reguliſing the Calx of Antimony by black Soap, I have 
twice or thrice had ſaline Vegetations, in the Form of ſmall 
Trees, raiſed conſiderably above the Surface of the Scorie : 
Theſe were undoubtedly occaſioned by the fudden Refrigeration 
of the Matter in Fuſion. I ſhew'd one of theſe Vegetations to 
the Academy, that they might be ſure, that it correſponded ex- 


actly to the 1 given of it, But I cannot lay down 
or 


certain Rules for producing ſuch Vegetations at Pleaſure ; fot 
whatever Pains I could take, I could not afterwards ſutceed iri 
procuring others. | 

All theſe Reductions of the Calx of Antimony into Regulus 
are not made without the Riſing of a ſenſible Quantit of fvet 
Flowers, which ate ordinarily called the Flowers of Regulus 
Theſe are long, flender, and rigid Filaments, as pungent 
1 ſine Needles. If — are viewed thro' a Microſcope with 
a ſingle Lens, but furniſhed with its Correfor, they af 
opaque; but when the Corrector is removed, and they are expoſed 
to the cleareſt * poſſible, they appear to be diaphanous Fila- 
ments of Glaſs : Yet this Obſervation does not abſolutely prove; 
that they are really Glaſs ; ſince muſt Objects, viewed thro' 4 
fine Lens, appear tranſparent, provided > wa are conſiderabl 
ſmall. Netuten has obſerved, that by placing a very 
opaque Body before the Hole thro* which the Light enters in 
a darken'd Chamber, that ſame Body appears to be tranſparent; 
The Microſcope, in this Caſe, produces almoſt the ſame Effect 
with the darken'd Chamber; ſo that what I take to be Glaſs, 
„ only to me appear ſo thro' an Error of Viſion. 

alſo ſucceeded in reducing the Glaſs of Antimony by Soa 

by treating it in the ſame manner with the Calx ; but as this mi 
be , I wave giving any farther Account of it. I imagin'd 


I might have, in like manner, ſucceeded with the Diaphoretics 


excepting ſome ſmall Difference which would have regarded t 
Weight : But the Diaphoretic Antimony, ptepared in the com- 
mon Way, being mixed with black Soap, and then forced by 
the Fire, like the Calx of that Mineral, was converted into 
Maſs, which I allowed to cool, hoping to find a Regulus at t 
Pottom of the Crucible when I ſhould break it. Having exa- 
mined it when almoſt cold, in a Place expoſed to the open Air 
I perceived, that the Maſs became hot in proportion as it 
abſorbed the Humidity of the Air. I applied ſome Pieces of it 
to the Flame of a wax Candle, upon which they kindled and 
crackled : Upon throwing back ſome of theſe kindled Pieces 
into the Crucible, they kindled the reſt of the Maſs, which alſo 
burat and crackled, 

I repeated this Operation, and made uſe of a very beautiful 
Diapheretic Mineral, which I had prepared, ſome Days before 
of two Parts of Regulus and three Parts of Nitre. I mixed an 
Ounce of it with two Ounces of black Soap : This Mixtureg 
when put by little and little into the hot Cructble, kindled and 
was very much puffed up: When the Flame was over, the . 
ſubſided, and aſſumed a reddifh Colour, like that of a live 1 
whilſt luminous V apours; of a bluiſh Green, atoſe from it. 
All theſe Circumſtances happen'd, without Variation, upon 
every Projection of the Matter. When alf the Mixture was 
projected, and ceaſed to ſend up Flames, and luminous Vapours 
there was a Sort of reverſed Muſhroom form'd, which was ho 
low, porous; and black. I cruſh'd the Edges of it, and added 
a freſh Ounce of black Soap, that I might the better tover the 
Matter I intended to reduce. When this laft Soap was burried; 
and I eived à ſmall bluiſh Flame on the Surfate of the 
Maſs, I covered the Crucible with its Lid, and a great deal of 
Charcoal; after which I produced a ſtrong Heat, by about an 
hundred Puffs of the Bellows : But notwithſtanding the Vio- 
lence of the Fire, which was both 2 and longer con- 
tinued, than in all the Operations I have hitherto mentioned, 
there were no fluid Scorite form'd, and the Maſs remain d ſpon- 
gious: I allowed the Fire to go out, and carried the Crucible 
to a Corner of my ory, where it remained for five Hours 
without being touched. Towards Night I was inclined fo exa- 
mine this Matter: Accordingly the Perſon who held the Cruci- 
ble, which was quite cold, not guarding» againſt an Effect, 
which indeed could not be foreſeen, uncovered the Top of the 
Maſs with a Piete of Iron ; but as ſoon as the Air had Acceſs 
to it, it took Fire, and there was a ſudden! Exploſion made, 
with a Noiſe; whith threw a very conſidetable Quantity of Fird 
upon his Cloaths, and burnt ſeveral Holes in them: There was 


a ſtrong Smell of Sulphur diffuſed; reſembling that of thoſe Phoſ- 


pow in Powder, of which the late Mr. Lemery the You 
given ſeveral Deſcriptions in his Memoir of 1714. 
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I did not obtain the Reduction of the Diaphoretic I wanted, 
bit Chance afforded me a very ſingular Phoſphorus, which I 
did not ſeek after. I * ſame Experiment ſince, with 
the ſame Succeſs, whether I uſed the common Diaphoretic, or 
my own Diaphoretic of Regulus: Tis true, the latter ſucceeded 
better than the former, provided neither too ft nor too 
2 Fire was applied, after the Addition of the laſt Ounce 

When, in order to make my Diaphoretic, I detonate the 
Regulus with pure Nitre, I waſh it generally, in ordeg to ſepa- 
rate from it the Nitre alcalized during the Deflagration. Its 
Lixivium, which is of a very cauſtic Nature, aſſumes a bluiſh 
Calour ; which probably proceeds from a Portion of the inflam- 
mable Principle, which that Salt has carried off from the Regu- 
lus: And as a Proof of this, that Lixivium blackens Tin and 
Silver, which it would not do, if it was not ſulphureous. If 
inſtead of throwing this Matter into Water, after the Detona- 


tion, I throw it into Spirit of Wine, it aſſumes, almoſt imme- 


diately, a beautiful red Colour, which, by Digeſtion, is till 
heighten'd more and more. This Liquor, which Stab has 
called Tinctura Alcalica acris, is a Lincture of Antimony, not 
of an emetic Quality, but only fimply alcaline and diaphoretic, 
which, by means of the Nitre, has carried off from the Anti- 
mony a Portion of its Metallic Sulphur ; if, by the way, a 
Metallic Sulphur has an Exiſtence in Nature; from whence it 
follows, that a well prepared Lilium is not ſimply a Tincture 
of alcaline Salts, as ſome People imagine. It is true, that 
Spirit of Wine, digeſted upon a ſimple fixed Salt, well alcaliz'd, 
aſſumes at laſt a reddiſh Colour; but that ſame alcaline Salt, 
when it is pure and unmixed, will never give a bluiſh Colour 
to Water, as Nitre alcalized with Regulus does. 

This Digreſſion is not ſo unſeaſonable as at firſt Sight it may 
2 appear to be ; for it ſerves to prove, that there is a con- 
iderable Quantity of an inflammable Principle in the Regulus. 
Beſides tis well enough known, that by converting the - 
lus into a Diaphoretic, its Weight is conſiderably increaſed. 
Eight Ounces of Regulus, for 5 yielded me eleven 
Ounces and two Drams of Diaphoretic, even when well edul- 
corated, and ſufficiently dried. This Augmentation can pro- 
ceed from ** elſe than the Concentration of the Acid of 
the Nitre in the Parts of the Regulus: Now, upon this Suppo- 
ſition, I can diſcover the Cauſe of the Deflagration of my 
. Thos ; — 

account for it in this manner: There is a great Quantity of 
the Parts of the Calx, which was former] Quick-line, We 
oſs and unfiltrated Lixivium, of which the black Soap is made: 
hen I calcine the Mixture, of which my Phoſphorus is made, 
I burn ſome Part of the inflammable Matter of the Soap, and 
the remaining Part is redueed to a Coal. During the Action of 
the Fire, the Acid of the Nitre, by little and little, quits the 
Reguline Parts which retained it, in order to-unite itſelf to the 
alcaline Salt of the Soap, with which it is formed into a rege- 
nerated Nitre : But all the alcaline Salt is not employ'd in this 
Regeneration; becauſe there is not, in all Probability, enough 
of the nitrous Acid, By the fame Fire the earthy Particles of 
the Calx, ſcattered up and down in the Soap, are calcined 
afreſh, and once more become a Calx Viva. As all theſe Parti- 
cles of different Natures are contiguous to cach other in the 
Crucible, they will, by their Actions, contribute to produce 
the Effect we ſpeak of, as ſoon as an external Cauſe ſhall con- 
cur to its actual Production. Taking this for granted, I raiſe 
the Cruſt which covers the Maſs of Phoſphorus, upon which the 
Moiſture of the Air, or thoſe aqueous Particles with which it is 
N and which are greedily abſorbed by the alcaline 
ts contained in the Mixture, are introduced. Upon this the 
Calx becomes moiſt, grows warm, kindles, and lays hold of 
the Parts of the Charcoal, and regenerated Nitre, which are 
contiguous to it 3 and hence follows the Detonation of the whole 
Maſs. That Nitre is actually contained in this Mixture, whe- 
ther by Regeneration, which I believe to be the Caſe, or by 
ſome other Means, is proved from this Circumſtance, that 
* * trying the ſame Experiment three times, with Powder of 
garoth, it did not ſucceed ; becauſe, in that Powder, the An- 
timonial Parts are not united to the nitrous Acid, but to the 
Acid of the Sea-falt. 

If this is not looked upon as a ſufficient Proof, I ſhall here 
ſubjoin ap additional one. When, with an Intention to reduce 
the Diaphoretic into a Regulus, I continued to augment the 
Fire, there my Or a Detonation of that Nitre, which was 
fuſed with the of the Oil of the like that which 
would have been . by a Mixture of Nitre and common 
Charcoal: The Diaphoretic, in the mean time, was diffipated 
in white Vapours; and there only remained in the Crucible a 
black hard Cruſt, which d to its Sides, without any 
Marks of Detonation. For ' this Reaſon, the Succeſs of my 
fulminating Phoſphorus upon the Degree of Calcina- 
tion which I give to the Mixture ; for this Reaſon we muſt alſo 
I not to carry the Fire to ſuch a Height as to fuſe 

litre. 


As to the Probability of the Concurrence of a Matter, 


poſe ;. yet ſtill it muſt be owned, that 


which is become a Cals Viva, and which kindles and burns, 1 
ſhall relate the following Fact: About five Years ago, upon the 
breaking of the Ice on the River Seine, a Boat full of Lime was 
ſtaved by the Ice; upon which the Water, getting Acceſs to the 
Lime, kindled it. The Lime burnt the Boat, and the Fire 
was convey'd from that to the Boats that were next it, ſo that 


a conſiderable Fire enſued ; and my Situation at that time 45 
me an Opportunity of being fatished, as to the Truth of its 


Origin. 

We have ſeveral Chymical Mixtures, which take Fire as 
ſoon as they are expoſed to the Air ; ſuch as ſulphureous, vege- 
table, and animal Subſtances, calcined with Alum. 

The Mixture of Regulus of Antimony, and corroſive Subli- 
mate, ſometimes takes Fire. 

Mr. Stahl's Antimonial Crocus of Mars took Fire in the 
King's Garden, where Mr. Boulduc ſed it to the Sun, in 
order to dry it with the greater Expedition. 

Aurum Fulminans fulminates by the Heat produced by a ſome- 
what rapid Trituration. 

The Rod of Iron, uſed in ſtirring the ſeveral Mixtures in the 
Reductions of my Calces of Antimony, being ſcraped with a 
Knife, yielded Sparkles of Fire. 

Mr. 3 obſerved, that from an almoſt equal Mixture 
of Antimony and Iron, a Metallic Maſs is produced, which, 
when filed down pretty ſtrongly, yielded a great many Sparkles 
of Fire capable of kindling any combuſtible Subſtance. 

Thus it ſeems, in order to pr Phoſphorus, nothing more 
is required than to concentrate a Matter, capable of taking Fire, 
in certain Cellulz, where it may remain calm and dormant, till, 
by ſome Cauſe or other, the Sides of theſe Cellulz are broken, 
and Acceſs given to a more ſubtile Matter, capable of commu- 
nicating an extremely rapid Motion to it. Whether this Theo- 
ry ſufficiently accounts for the Inflammability of Phoſphori, or 
whether more ingenious Hypotheſes are invented for that Pur- 
ulations of this Na- 
ture are more curious than uſeful. Memoires de Þ Academie 
Royale, A. 1736. 
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egulus of Antimony has not been exempted from the 
Fate of other chymical Medicines ; for upon its appearing ſome 
Years ago, it was at firſt looked upon as an Arcanum, or Secret 
of the laſt Importance, eſpecially in the Netherlands. Who its 
Inventor might have been, is a Point as yet not fully agreed 
upon; for ſome aſcribe the Diſcovery to Cranius, and others to 

et/ius, who has inſerted the Preparation of this Regulus in his 
Chymia Rationalis : It is alſo to be met with in the Med. Chym. 
of Vigani. As Mankind are not „with regard to the 
Inventor of this Medicine, ſo they alſo run into oppoſite Senti- 
ments, with r to its Qualities and Effects; for there at 
firſt were, and {till are, a great many who rank it among the 
principal and moſt important Secrets of Phyſic ; whereas others 
afſert, that it is of no Uſe at all, or, which is worſe, aſcribe a 
noxious and poiſonous Quality to it. 

For theſe Reaſons, I thought it would be no unuſeful Taſk, 
briefly to inquire into the — of this Medicine, that we 
may be the better able to judge, which of thefe two Claſſes of 
Men, who run into ſo oppoſite Extremes, are in the Right, 
and which in the Wrong; and as no profeſs'd Attempt of this 
Kind has been made before, I hope I ſhall the more readil 
meet with a favourable Indulgence, if I handle the Subject wi 
leſs Accuracy than its Importance deſerves... Now, that I ma 
execute my Deſign with the greater Perſpicuity, I ſhall fi 
briefly touch upon the Principles of which this Regulus is made 
up; ſecondly, I ſhall give its Preparation; and, laftly, its 
various Uſes. | ; 

The conſtituent Principles, then, of this Regulus, are, firſt, 
Antimony itſelf, which is indeed the principal, ſince it conſti- 
tutes the very Matter of the Regulus. Secondly, common Salt, 
whoſe Acid is very fine, and of a hi volatile Nature. 
Thirdly, and laſtly, an alcaline Salt, which produces very fin- 
gular and remarkable Effects upon ſulphureous Subſtances, 
* a Mineral Nature; as alſo upon the ſulphureous 
or oily of animal and vegetable Subſtances. 


Of the Preparation of the MEDICAL RE Crus. 


Having thus enumerated the ſeveral Principles of which the 
Regulus 1s compoſed, it now remains, that we take a View of 
the Method of ang it. But tho” ſeveral Authors, and 
hymia Rationalis, & At. 

Minerale, Barkhyiſen in 
„ have laid down Directions with regard to this 


| Take then five Parts of pure Antimony, four Parts of :com- 

— 
ions of the ents, ei 

Parts of Antimony, ſeven of common Salt, I 
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| Salt of Tartar ; but the former Proportions are moſt gene- 
rally adher'd to. Theſe Ingredients, when beat and mix'd 
together, are to be ſucceſſively put into a red-hot Cruci- 
ble: Let the Action of the Fire be raiſed to ſuch a Height, 
- that the Matter may be ſufficiently and throughly fuſed ; 
that is, let the Fire applied be a moderate fuſory one. Then 
after the Matter is ſukciently fuſed, which generally hap- 
ns in a Quarter of an Hour, if right Meaſures are taken, 
t it be pour'd into a Veſſel of a conical Form, beſmear'd 
with Tallow, or ſmoaked with a Candle : This Veſſel is 
to be ſhaken in the manner obſerved in other Fuſions of 
Regulus, that by this means the Regulus may be ſufficient- 
ly ſeparated from the Scoriæ, and carried to the Bottom of 
the Veſſel: Some reckon this Circumſtance of ſhaking ſo 
much the more neceſſary, becauſe as this Regulus is lighter 
than any others - Antimony, it muſt of Con- 
ſequence be ſeparated from the Scoriæ, and fall to the Bot- 
tom with more Difficulty. Thus, if ſuch a Concuſſion, or 
Shaking, ſhould be neglected, and the Mixture 'd 
when boiling, as it- were, from the red-hot Crucible into 
a cold conical Veſlel, it frequently happens, that during 
the Continuation of the Ebullition, a Portion of the Sco- 
riæ is intermixed with the Regulus; and, vice verſa, a 
Portion of the Regulus remains in the Scorie ; fo that, by 
this Overſight, we do hot obtain it ſo pure. and unconta- 
minated, or at leaſt ſo beautiful and ſhining, as it would 
otherwiſe be. The Regulus, when ſeparated from the 
Scorie, reſembles poliſhed Steel or Iron; but if either in 
a Mortar, or upon a Marble, with or without the Addition 
of Water, it is reduced to a Powder fo fine, that the ſhine- 
ing Particles entirely diſappear, it aſſumes a reddiſh, or 
rather a purple Colour, 


But ſince there is no great Difficulty in the Whole of the 
Proceſs, I ſhall not, at preſent, ſpend more Time in enume- 
rating or deſcribing any more of its Steps: But tis to be ob- 
ſerved, with regard to the Addition of the alcaline Salt, that 
ſome who maintain, that there is a vaſt Difference betwixt Al- 
calis, adhere ſo inviolably to Salt of Tartar, either for the ſake 
of its ſuperior Purity, or on account of its nobler Effects, or 
occult Qualities, that they will not allow any other Salt to be 
ſubſtituted in its room. have ſome- Reaſon to think, that 
the Obſervation of Vigani may have laid a Foundation for the 
Doubts of People, with regard to this Matter ; ſince, in Med. 
Chym. p. 20. he brings an Experiment for eſtabliſhing the 
Difference of Alcalis ; and affirms, that he himſelf, by prepar- 
ing Antimony with common Salt and Salt of Tartar, obtained a 

diſh Regulus ; whereas by a like Fuſion of Antimony with 
Salt of Carduus Benedictus, inſtead of Salt of "Tartar, a ſimple 
Regulus was only yielded. But I muſt own, that tho' I have 
with this very View made ſeveral Experiments, and that with 
2 ape deal of Caution, yet I could never obſerve ſo conſider- 
able a Difference between the Reguluſes produced, but ob- 
tained the fame, with Salt of Carduus Benedictus, and other 
Alcalis, as that procur'd in the common way by means of Salt 
of Tartar. I therefore ſuſpect, that this ſimple Regulus of 
4 was produced by a fortuitous Intermixture of Char- 

„ and ſome other ſulphureous Concretion. As I have 
not therefore been able either d priori, or d poſteriori, to diſ- 
cover the Difference of alcaline Salts, ſo I think we have no 
Occaſion to be over-ſcrupulous in our Choice, provided we only 
make uſe of an Alcali that is pure, duly prepared, and not 
adulterated by any adventitious or heterogeneous Subſtance. 

It is ftill more ſuperfluous to heſitate about our Choice of 
common Salt, or make nice Diſquiſitions, whether Sea-ſalt, 
Sal Gemmz, or Fountain-falt, are moſt proper for this Pur- 
poſe, ſince the End ſeems to be equally well obtain'd by all of 
them 


This then is the moſt common and uſual Method of prepare- 
ing the Medicinal Regulus ; but it is not always adher'd to by 
ſome, who either add or omit Ingredients, or alter the Propor- 
tions of the Weights, juſt as Caprice, or ſome particular View, 
directs — — — ſome omit the e. Salt, and ſubſtitute 
in its crude Tartar, but in a * They 
therefore take eight Parts of Antimoay, — wes of common 
Salt, and fix Parts of Tartar. This Mixture is put into a red- 
hot Crucible for Fuſion, which indeed is more difficultly brought 
about, than in r the common Medicinal Regulus. 
this Method a lus reſembling the medicinal one is yie 
and I take it to be of the ſame Species, tho' it is not ſo beauti- 
ful, being of a darker Colour, and of a more porous Contex- 
ture: But when reduced to a Powder, it aſſumes a purple Co- 
lour, juſt as the Medicinal Regulus does. Its Scoriz are li 

„and reſemble the Flakes which fly from hot Iron w 
hammer d. Others, who in the Production of Regulus per- 
haps aſcribe too much to common Salt, order the Salt of Tar. 
tar to be entirely omitted, and the common Salt to be aug - 
F t 

khyiſen 


of Tartar. This is ordered by in Pyroſophia, Libro 3. 
_ Seftione 3. Capite 2. wes ke ins, Cry ume Med: 
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cinal Regulus may be obtained from Antimony lightly fus'd 
with an equal Portion of common Salt ; but upon Trial, 
the Effect promis'd is ſo far from being produced, that there 
induc'd upon the 
Anti by means of the common Salt. Laſtly, among the 
ſeveral Methods of preparing Reguluſes of this Kind, we may 
reckon that, in which, for correcting the Crocus Metallorum 
of Rulandus, Chymiſts add common Salt, and thence promiſe a 
like Medicinal Regulus as to its Effects. For this Purpoſe, 
they therefore order three Parts of Antimony, two Parts of 
Ns ay Fo hy Ng 9 R 5 See 8 4. Attis 

ur io 1denſ. . | is Proportion, and prefer 

ee of each 88 Now theſe Ingredients, 
when beat and mixed together, are to be put into a red-hot 
Crucible, and reduc'd to a due Degree of Fulton, which is ſoon 
obtain'd. After this, the Matter is to be pour'd into a coni- 
cal Veſſel, or as Le Mort intimates, in the above-cited Paſſage, 
it may be left in the Crucible, from which, when cold, it is to 
be + The Regulus yielded by this Proceſs, is not unlike 
the Crocus of Rulandus ; it is, like the Medicinal Regulus, of 
a pr Conſiſtence, not very ſmooth, but clean and beauti- 
ful. When reduced to Powder, it acquires a dark-reddiſh Co- 
lour like that of red Bole. Its Scoriz are light, of a yellowiſh- 
amber Colour, and not unlike thoſe obtain'd by the Daporation 
of Regulus of Antimony with Nitre. 


Of the Uſe of this Rx cutus. 


The Medicinal Regulus may be apply'd, firſt, to a chymico- 
phyſical, . to a pharmaceutic, and, thirdly, to a me- 
dico-therapeutic Uſe, upon each of which I ſhall briefly touch. 

Its Uſe then in Chymiſtry may be plainly perceived, from an 
A tiological Reſcarch into its Nature, and the Manner of its 
Production; ſo that I ſhall ſay no more upon this Point, but 
proceed to take a View of its Uſe in Pharmacy. 

And tho' Chymiſts have not hitherto been ſolicitous about 
extracting other Medicines from this Regulus, yet I ſhall briefly 
enumerate ſuch Preparations of it as are in Uſe. Our learned 
Preſident then, in his Notes to Poterius, Cap. 12. has propoſed 
a Preparation of antimonial Sulphur from the Medicinal Regu- 
lus boiled in Lime-water, and which is to be precipitated with 
Spirit of Vitriol, This Sulphur, he ſays, is of the ſame Effi- 
cacy and Virtues with the Panacea of Glauber ; he alſo prefers 
it to the Regulus itſelf, becauſe, as he fays, in it the arſenical 
Virulence, — corrected by the Spirit of Vitriol, is weaker 
than in the Regulus. In the ſame Work he alſo gives Direc- 
tions for the Preparation of an antimonial TinQure, to be ex- 
trated from the Medicinal Regulus, fus'd with an Alcali, by 
means of Spirit of Wine, cither tartariz'd, or drawn off from 
antimonial Scoriæ. He alſo teaches us how to prepare an ano- 
dyne Tincture from the Regulus, which is done by diſſolving 
Opium in a Decoction of the | Medicinal Regulus with Lime» 
water, and by extracting the Eſſence from the inſpiſſated Solu- 
tion by means of Malmſey-wine, or Spirit of Wine, Concern- 
ing the Virtues of this Tinqture he ſpeaks thus: This Medi- 
cine is exquilitely calculated for eaſing Pains, and procuri 
„ Sleep ; for by the Lixivium of the Quick-lime impregna 
«« with the antimonial Sulphur, the narcotic and ſtupifying Qua- 
<< lities of the Opium are corrected, and thus the Symptoms 
„ uſually brought on by the Uſe of Opium I 
« whilſt, in the mean time, the attenuati anodyne 
«c Qualities of the antimonial Sulphur, which check the impe- 
„ tuous Motions of the Spirits, prove a happy Balance for 
„ each other.” Here we may alſo take Notice of what is 
ſaid by Baſil Valentine, in his Currus Triumphalis ANTIMONII, 
concerning an antimenial Tincture and Balſam, which are pre- 

ed from a Mixture of Tartar and Antimony, in Form of a 

iver, not unlike the Medicinal Regulus. Beſides, an antimo- 
nial Calx, and a Ceruſs of Antimomy, may be eaſily prepared 
from the Medicinal Regulus; a Glaſs may alſo be prepared 
from it, if after waſhing out the alcaline Portion, it is gent! 
calcin'd, and the Sulphur by that means carried off, upon hich 
the calcarious Remains are eaſily fus'd into a Glaſs, Let this 
ſuffice for the Uſe of the Medicinal Regulus in Pharmacy, The 
Subject might indeed be much farther protrafted ; but as that is 
not neceſſary, I ſhall only repeat, that in many Shop Prepa- 
rations the Medicinal '- Abi may be us'd, as a proper Succe- 
daneum to Antimony itſelf. | 
I now come to the third and laſt oo rage which was, 
to inquire into the Uſe of this Medicinal. Regulus in the Praftice 
of Phyſic ; and here I cannot help condemning thoſs who with 
erated Encomiums extol this Regulus as an univerſal and 
divine Panacea; as for my own Share, I can with greater 
Chearfulneſs go into the Sentiments of thoſe who obſerve a due 
Medium in this Point. Its Efficacy is bighly extoll'd in chro- 
nical Diſorders, and ſuch as ariſe from long-continued Obſtruc- 


tions of the Viſcera : Hence our learned Preſident, in his Notes 


Poterius, commends it in Dropſies, Epilephes, Scurvies, 
3 ; for as theſe Diſorders are of * and obſti- 


nate Nature, they require Medicines which do not, like vege- 
cable Subſtancex, too quickly produce their Effects, hut remain 
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for a conſiderable time in the 


and be lung 
the tenacious Matter, at laſt entirely real and ſubdue it. 
Hence we may eaſily conceive why this Regulus muſt be a 


Medicine of fingular Efficacy in ſurniounting the Obſtinacy 
of chronical Diſorders. There are alſo not a few who highly 
extol its Efficacy ſt Fevers. Maelſius, in his Chym. 
Ration. & Attis Curiof. Lugd. fays, that it is a Specific Dia- 
phoretic in Pevers of all Sorts, The ſame Author commends it 
in all Diſorders where, to uſe his own Words, Sweats are 
wanted, becauſe it does not, like vegetable Subflances, inlame the 
Blood. I myſelf am inform'd by People who were acquainted 
with this Author when alive, that he made daily Uſe of this 
Regulus; and his own Praxis Chymiatrica is a concurring 
2 additional Proof, that he did fo ; for in that Work he main- 
tains, That it is 25 uncommon E fficacy in all Diſeaſes where the 
Motion of the Lymph, and inſenſible Tranſpiration, are ta be 
promoted, Thus he commends it in the Gout, the Apoplexy, 
Cc. but more particularly in Fevers. This he has alſo done in 
Attis Curiof. Lngd. where he orders it to be uſed with a dia- 
horetic Regimen, 
F hly extols its ſudorific Virtues in Fevers, and cutaneous Diſ- 
orders. Koenig declares himſelf of the fame Sentiments in his 
Regnum Minerale, Cap. g. where he alſo propoſes a Form of 
a Medicine conſiſting of the Medicinal Regulus reduced to a 
Bolus, with Peruvian Bark, and Theriaca, to be taken a few 
Hours before the Paroxyſm of the Fever. But notwithſtanding 
the high Encomiums beſtow'd upon this Medicine by its In- 
ventor, I ſhould not adviſe any one to uſe it in violent Quar- 
tan Fevers ; becauſe Dropſies, and other Diſorders, are very 
often brought on by the Uſe of Medicines that are ſo aſtrin- 
nt, and capable of producing ſuch ſtrong Commotions. This 
Medicine is alſo commended by ſome in Caſes where the State 
of the Lymph is bad, in Dropſies, Anaſarcas, &c. as I have 
already obſerved. But 2 7-nryp with regard to its Uſe in an 
Anaſarca, I have been fatisfied by the learned and judicious 
Mr. Hennike, who mixed it with Mercurius Dulcis, and uſed 
it under that Form with uncommon Succeſs. Our learned 
Preſident, in his Notes upon Poteriut, orders it to be pre- 
ſcribed in ſmall Doſes, with the Bezoardic Powders, in the firſt 
Stages of malignant Fevers, Small-pox, and Dyſenteries, Be- 
— 5 ſays he, by its Means a gentle Salivation and Diaphoreſit 
are braught on, and the Mucus of the Prime Vie being attenu- 
ated, the Heavineſs and Uneaſfmeſs of the Præcordia are remov'd. 
I alſo remember, that when malignant Fevers rag'd pretty 
much in my own Country, that excellent Chymiſt 'Rolkyagius 
often us'd_ this Regulus with the greateſt Succeſs ; of it, toge- 
ther with ſome other earthy Abſorbents, he compoſed an alexi- 
harmic Powder, which is in conſtant Uſe at this very Time. 
his Powder is accurately deſcrib'd by the learned 4pinzs, in 
his Traftatus de Febribus epid. where, from his own Ex- 
perience, he aſcertains the Efficacy of it, but particularly of the 
Regulus, in malignant and epidemical Fevers. I alſo know, that 
the Regulus was uſed by the above-mentioned Dr. Hennike in 
theſe Dikorders but in Proceſs of Time he deſiſted from uſing 
it ſo frequently as he had formerly done, on account of ſome 
Inconveniencies that aroſe from its bein negligently prepared ; 
and choſe the Bezsardicum Foviale, or * 22 Poterii, 
as a Succedaneum to it. Mactſus commends the Lixivium of 
its Scoriz apply'd externally as a proper Medicine for the Itch ; 
and I remember, that, by my Father's Advice, not only I my- 
felf, but a great many others, labouring under this Diſorder, 
us'd this Medicine with incredible Succeſs. I alſo remember 
to have ſeen the Regulus itſelf mixt with earthy Subſtances ufed 
in the Itch, and have known it in that Form, and in Conjun- 
Aion with a ſudorific Regimen, to remove cedematous Swellings, 
eſpecially of the Feet. Hence we may plainly perceive 
Efficacy of this Regulus, in augmenting the Motions of the 
Humours, which, in this Cafe, were hinder'd from riſing to 
their greateſt Height, by the Addition of the earthy Aſtringents. 
Having thus faid ſomething concerning the Uſe of the Mad; — 
nal Regulus in the Practier of Phyſie, I ſhall now ſubjoin a few 
Hints relating to the Manner in which it operates. 

Now, as the Medicinal Regulus produces two Effects, which 
are promoting a Diaphoreſis, and removing the Lentor of the 
Humours, ſo it ſeems to operate in two different one 
of which conſiſts in promoting the ſeveral Motions, the 
other in correcting the Qualities of the Humours ; but this lat- 
ter does not exert itſelf ſo ſtrongly as the former. It acts in 
the former of theſe manners both in Conſequence of its ſulpbu- 
#Feous and its reguline Parts. As for Sulphur in general, tis ſuf- 

iently known, that it not only contains the very Matter of 
Fire, which is itſelf eaſily ſuſceptible of the quickeſt Motions, 
and „ cpabls of augmenting the Motion of the Hu- 
mours 3 but alſo, that from its being a Mixture of a iſtic 
with a vitriohe Acid, it poſſeſſes a tonic Force, as dail | 
rience teaches us, upon obſerving its Efficacy in repelling the 
Itch. By this ?onze Force the relaxed Veſſels recover their na- 
taral Tone; and by this means the Blood being not only put 
info a more violent Motion, but alſo forc'd thro! narrower 
Duẽts, muſt of courſe be more attenuated, and acquire a greater 
7 Rs | 
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Degree of Subtilty, As to its Reguline Part, we are to obſerve; 
„ that it receives a ſtimulating Force from an Addition of the 
arſenical Parts, and thus becomes capable of exciting ſtrong and 
briſk Motions in the Spirits. Secondly, That by reaſon of its 
mercurial Nature it is le of penetrating and diſſolving 
not only the thick and viſcid Humours lodg'd in the Prima 
Vie, but alſo thoſe. which are intermixed with the Maſs of 
Blood itſelf, and tetard its progreflive and inteſtine Motion. 
Hence we fee in what manner it may correct the Defects of 
the Lymph, clear the Viſcera, when obſtructed with Crudities 
of this Kind, promote the ſeveral Secretions, and render the 
Juices fit for Motion. In theſe laſt mentioned Effects, or in 
changing the Qualities of the Fluids, its fecond Manner of ope- 
rating conſiſts. _ f . | 
It now only remains, that I ſay ſomething concerning the 
Method of adminiftring this Medicinal Regulus. It may then 
be commodiouſly enough exhibited in the Form of a Powder, 
ſince the Doſe neceſſary for any Purpoſe is neither large nor 
nauſeous. If it ſhould happen to be a little too heavy, it may 
be mixed with the . Abſorbents, as they are call'd, pre- 
pared of Mother of Pearl, Crab's-eyes, &c. Such other Jab 
ſtances may alſo be mixed with it, as the Diverſity of Diſorders 
ſhall be judged to require. Thus our learned Preſident orders it 
to be exhibited with gentle Chalybeats in Dropſies ; in Epilep- 
fies, with cinnabarine Preparations ; and in intermitting Fevers, 
with digeſtive Salts, Abſorbents, &c. I have above taken No- 
tice of its uncommon Efficacy in an Anafarca, when mixed with 
Mercurius Dulcis ; for by its Means, half a Scruple of Mercu- 
rius Dulcis has ſometimes prov'd of more Efficacy, than two 
Scruples would have done without, Some add it to Vomits as 
a Stimulus, and by way of a Digeſtive. In Form of a Potion 
it may be mixed with other Diaphoretics, Anodynes, &c, with 
Diaſcordium, the Theriaca Cœeleſtis, the Bezoardic Tincture, 
the TinQture of Opium corrected with Salt of Tartar, and with 
the diaphoretic Waters of Germander, Chervil, and Cherries. 
Maetſms in his Chymia Rationalis, and Apinus, in his Treatiſe 
de Febribus Epidem, have given Formules of this Kind. It may 
alſo be exhibited in the Form of Pills, with reſinous and re- 
ſolvent Gums, and with the aperient bitter Extracts of Worm- 
wood, Carduus Benedictus, Germander, Fumitory, Scurvy- 
graſs, Saffron, Gum Ammoniac, Sagapenum, Hedera, M i 
Aloes, &c. When the Regulus is prudently and Neil 
mixed with ſuch Subſtances, it becomes a far from deſpicable 
Medicine in menſtrual Diſorders, and Infarctions of the Viſeera. 
Its Doſe is from fix Grains to one Scruple, and upwards, as 
the State of the Patient ſhall require. But before this Regulus 
is uſed, it muſt be fo throughly triturated, and, upon a - 
ble, reduced to a Powder fo fine, that none of the ſhining 
Sparkles may in the leaſt appear: For this Reduction of it to 
fo fine a Powder is abſolutely requiſite, both to. its. eaſy So- 
lution, and its ſpeedy Operation ; and if this Caution ſhould 
not be obſerved, it remains too long in the Inteſtines, and 
may poſſibly give Riſe to very terrible Symptoms; and it alſo 
even paſſes off with the Excrements, which is often the. Cafe 
12 1 Preparations. Hoffman. Madicin. Rational. 
em. Val. 4. 
OO John Pringle has, in the Edinburgb Medical E as, 
oblig'd the World with an Account of an antimonial Remedy 
for a Dyſentery, made public by Dr. Young. This at the 
fixſt Appearance ſeems to be one of the moſt unlikely Remedies 
that could be contriv'd to anſwer the End propoſed. But as L 
have it from very good Hands, that Experience, the only thing 
which can determine the Value of a Medicine, is much in fa- 
vour of this, I apprehend. an Account of it ought not to be 
omitted in a Treatiſe of Antimeny, tho” I have not my ſelf been 
a Witneſs of its ſalutary Effects. 
Vitrum Antimonii Ceratum. 

Take Ghſs of Antimony in Powder, one Ounce ; Bees - 
wax, one Dram: Melt the Wax in an Iron Ladle ; then 
add the Powder ; ſet them on a flow Fire without Flame, 
for the Space of half an Hour, continually ſtirring them 
with a Spatula; then take it from the Fire, pour it upon 
5 _ of clean white Paper, powder it, and keep it for 


Wha 15 this Quantity, it lot. a. Dragt of is 
Woes The Glaß melts in the Wax with a very; low 


ire. | 
I was at firſt fo ſcrupulous in preparing the Medicine, that 
I wiſhed the Degree of Heat had been aſſigned, as well as the 
Space of Time neceflary in the Preparation; but I have ſince 
found, that I both the Time and D of Heat, with- 
out perceiving any Difference in che Operation of the Medi- 
Aker 3 iv. "qrm.. bout Ewmenty Minuter onthe Fine, It he 
ins to change the Colour; and in ten more, comes pretty 
Lear the Colo of Snuff: By that Colour I know it is ſuffi- 


e i wich ay ": 
D attending to the Degree © 3 


me. 
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The ordinary Doſe for an Adult, is ten or twelve Grains; 
but for the greater Safety, I commonly begin with fix 3 to a 
ſtrong Man I have given a Scruple, which ſometimes works fo 
mildly, that I have thought it too weak. _ 

To weakly Conſtitutions give five or fix, increaſing the Doſe 
afterwards, according to the Operation. 

To a Boy of ten Years of Age, give three or four Grains. 

To a Child of three or four Years, two or three. | 
This Medicine has been practiſed with Succeſs for the Dyſ- 
22 and the Preparation of it was kept à Secret for many 

cars. 

When firſt it was communicated to me, I thought it ſo 
harſh and s a Medicine, that I had no Courage to try 
it for ſome Years ; and even then I began the Doſe with one 
Grain, and increaſed it gradually to twenty, which is the 
largeſt I have yet given. As ſoon as I was convinced, by a 
Number of Experiments, that it was both mild and efficacious 
in curing the Dyſentery, I publiſhed the Receipt in our Edin- 
burgh News-papers, being under no Promiſe of Secrecy with 

ard to this, and being reſolved never to make a Secret of any 

edicine whatever. 

I do not expect, that any Phyſician will incline to give a full 
Doſe at firſt, without better Authority than I can give to 
Strangers ; but the Cautious may give a ſmall Doſe as they 
pleaſe, and make firſt Trials almoſt in any Diſeaſe where Pur- 
gatives will do no Harm, and increaſe it gradually as they find 
It operate, = 

I pins it in Dyſenteries with or without Fever, whether 
epidemic or not. | 15 

I have tried it often where Blooding and Vomits have been 
premiſed, and where they have not, with very good Succeſs. 

I never chuſe to give Opiates in the Beginning, eſpecially 
where there is a great Sickneſs ; becauſe, Ahe Opium gives 
great Relief to ſome, yet at other times I have thought both 
the Sickneſs and Purging thereby increaſed the following Day. 

I never began with a _—_ Doſe than ten Grains, becauſe 
it frequently operates as violent at firſt, as twenty Grains at 
laſt, even upon the ſame Patient. 

In its Operations, it ſometimes makes the Patient ſick, and 
vomits ; it purges almoſt every Perſon, but I have known it 
cure without any ſenſible Evacuation or dickneſs ; - nay, in 
violent Dyſenteries, they purge ſeldomer with it than wich- 
out it. We 

If it purge ſufficiently, or fatigue the Patient any way, I in- 
termit a Day or two betwixt each Doſe, the ſame way as I do 
with other Purgatives. 

As I have cured ſome with one Doſe, I have been obliged to 
give others five or fix, eſpecially when the firſt Doſes have been 
roo mild, and I have often thought a weak Doſe did no good 
in Chronic Caſes. | . 

After the ſecond or third Doſe, the Stools are ſeldom bloody, 
the Gripes and Sickneſs are much abated, and the mucous 
Stools are leſs viſcid. 

Give it with an empty Stomach ; for then, I think, it ope- 
rates moſt mildly, 

Forbid drinking any thing after it for three Hours, unleſs 
the Patient is very ſick, or diſpoſed to vomit, in which Caſe 
give warm Water as in other Vomits. 

Beware of giving it for a Diarrhœa in the End of a Con- 
ſumption. I have cured ſome other Diarrhœas of long ſtand- 
ing with large Doſes of it ; but it has failed oftener here than 
it Dyſenteries. 

I forbid the Uſe of all fermented Liquors, and recommend a 
Milk-diet with Rice or Bread, Chicken-broth, or Water-gruel. 

I give nothing cold, unleſs it be a Tea-ſpoon-full of Gelly 
of Hartſhorn, as often as the Patients pleaſe ; and ſometimes 


f ith the Gelly of Currans to refreſh thei 
L indulge them wi * g che 1 miſerably cotrupt 


e. 
— be given ſafely to Women with Child, and to Chil- 
dren on the Breaſt you may give half a Grain. G. J. Edin- 
burgh, Med. Eſſays, Vol. 5 

Antimony has in all time, ſince its Medicinal Virtues were 
firſt diſcover'd, afforded the Empirics their moſt boaſted Se- 
crets, as may be known by the Irregularity of their Operations ; 
for Antimonial Remedies have this ſingular P „that they 
will ſometimes te with great Violence; and ſometimes even 
in the ſame Dole, and ſame Perſon, without any apparent Al- 
teration of Circumſtances, ſhall have no viſible tion. 

This, if there was no other, is a ſufficient Evidence, that 
the Pill Mr. Ward firſt ſet out with, was Antimonial, of 
which there is now no room to doubt ; As to the ſpecific Pre- 


paration he makes uſe of, it is not very material, fince there 


are many different Sorts of them made, by depriving this Mine- 


ral of a Part of its Sulphur, and — > Reguline Part naked, 
ects, 


which will have much the fame in the ſame ſmall 
Doſe. 
I ſhall conclude this Article of Antimony with an Account of 


a Remedy, which has lately been advertiſed, and for which a 
Patent has been obtained ; I mean, Mr. d4's Powder 
gt; and Gout, which iſes no leſs than 

2 K: == 


ANT 


the Cure of the laft-mention'd Diſtemper, after it has 4 
£ 


all the cians in the World for ſo many Centuries. 
therefore to be of ſome Importance to examine how far this Re- 
medy is likely to anfwer the CharaQter given of it by the Per- 
ſons toncern'd in poiht bf Intereſt to promote the Sale, be- 
cauſe theſe may be prejudic'd in its Favour. I muſt, however, 
firſt inform thoſe who are unacquainted with it, that every 
one who takes out a Patent for any Invention, is W b 
AQ of Parliament to ſpecify the Particulars of it, an inroll 
them in the Court of Chancery, within four Kalendar Months 
that the World may have the Advantage of the Diſcovery, and 
the Monopoly for fourteen Y ears is the Reward for making it. 
After this Specification is inrolled, I apprehend every body, who 
thinks it worth while to pay the Fees, has a Right to have re- 


courſe to the Inrollment. 

Mr. ard's Remedy then, is a Preparation of Antimony 
and Nitre, made by tubing them together, till no ſhinin 
Particles of the Antimony are apparent: Of this each Doſe 
for an Adult is twenty-ſeven Grains. 

I have before obſerved, that Kwnckel- found ſome Relief in 
Pains with which he was afflited, by taking, purſuant to the 
Advice of the younger Sexnertus, crude Antimony ; and that 
Kunchels Troches arc, at this Day, famous for erratic at 
Francfort and Nuremberg, which are prepar'd of crude Ati - 
mony z and I cannot doubt but that crude Antimony, join'd with 
Nitre, may ſometimes do Service in ſlight Rheumatic Caſes, if 
duly perſiſted in. But I am far from believing, that it is poſ+ 
ſible to cure any Degree of the Gout by ſuch a Remedy, 

With reſpe& to Patents for Medicines in general, it is to be 
obſerved, that it is not very eaſy to come at a Know 
the real Efficacy of ſuch Remedies ; for, in the firſt Place, it 
is not always certain, that the Caſes which are publiſhed by the 
Proprietors, are literally true in every Circumſtance ; or, tho 
they are, we ſhould only hear of thoſe Caſes which wete at- 
tended with Succeſs, whereas a thouſand Caſes, whete the Re- 
medy had no good Effect, would be ſuppreſled. 

re are, however, People enough in the World of more 
Faith than Underſtanding, to make it worth the while of de- 
ſigning Men, to vend for Secrets the moſt common Prepara- 
tions of the Shops, to their own Benefit at leaſt, becauſe the 
Prices of theſe Secrets are uſually very exorbitant. 

Idon't know, that the Price of the Remedy I have ſpoken of 
above is more extravagant than thoſe of other Noſtrums ; if 
not, we may judge of the reſt by this, 

The Price of crude Antimony is Four-pence a Pound, and 
never above Six-pence, when bought in 3 Nitre is, 
I believe, at this time, worth a Shilling a Pound, tho* ſeldom 
ſo much. Suppoſing then a Pound of each to be ſold at five 
Shillings, for every twenty-ſeven Grains, the whole two 
Pounds will fell for 142 J. and ſome little more, enough to pay 
for the Ingredients, 

Stabl calls that Tincture of Antimony, which is made by 
throwing Diaphoretic Antimony, immediately after Detonation, 
2 Spirits of Wine, and digeſting it, Tinctura Autimonii Alca- 

a acrit. 

I omitted mentioning above, that the Liver of Antimony and 
Crocus Metallorum ure the ſame, except that the former is 
unwaſh'd, the latter waſh'd. 

ANTIMONIUS LAPIE. The Antimonial Stone. My- 
repſus, Serapion, and ſome others, reckon Antimony among 
the Kinds of Stones; and Myrepſus particularly, in Sec. 1. 
Cap. 470. as Fuchſius obſerves in his Notes thereon. 

ANTIMOROS, rige, from 4v71, againſt, and uip®-; 
Death, or a Diſeaſe, The true Name, according to Fuchſits, 
of an Antidote in Myrepſus, 8:27. 1. Cap. 25. inſtead of Dia- 
tamaron, as it is there read; which plainly ſhews, that Myr 
us tranſlated this Compoſition from ſonie batbarous Author, 

the Word ; for ſome of the more cor- 
rect Latin Copies tead Antimoros. Fuſch. Note on thi Place 
above named. 


ANTINEPHRITICA, «vr:epertixd, from dvri, and vege7- 
Ti, 4 Pain in the Kidneys. Remedies againſt Diſordefs of the 
Kidneys. Blancatd, 

ANTIOCHI HIERA, the Hiera of Antiochur. A com- 
pound Medicine, prepared as follows : Ay 


Take of Germander, Agaric, the Pulp of Coldeynthis, Stce- 
chas, each ten Drams twenty-five Grains; 
Sagapenum, Parſley, Birthwort, white Peppet, each five 
Drams twelve Grains; Cinnamon, Spikenard, Troglo- 
dytical Myrrh, Indian Leaf, each ſour Drams ten Grains; 
ne a ſufficient Quantity, It is 2 againſt Melan- 

choly, Madneſs, Epilepſy, and for all thoſe whoſe Blood 
abounds with Impurities. Actius Tetr. 1; Serm. 3. C. 114. 

ANTIOCHI THERIACA. The Tberiaca which King 
Antiochus the Great uſed againſt all forts of Poiſon, the Pre- 


ſcription of which was cut in Stone, at the Entrance of the 
Temple of & ſculapius. | 


Take of Th Opopanas Millet, each two. D 
fre Grains T. } ene Dram s Gras and aa 
7 


1 
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ANT 
the Seeds of Dill, Fennel, Aniſe, Biſhops-wetd, and 

allage, each ſixteen Drams fifteen Grains; Meal of 

WP bitter Vetch, twelve Drams thirty. Grains. Pound 
them, and ſift them, and afterwards, with the beſt Wine, 
make them up in Troches of half a Dram, one of whic 
in a 28 of a Pint of Wine, is a Doſe. Pliny, Lib. 


20. Cap. 24- 


ANTIPARALYTICA, drr1maggavrine, from arri, and 
Ale, the Palſy. Medicines againſt the ds — 
ANTIPATHES, «r7:wabis, hat they call Antipathes, 
is to be accounted Coral, tho“ of a different Kind from the 
common Sort. It is of a black Colour, has the Form of a Tree, 
and is more branched than the other. It agrees in Virtues with 
the common Coral. Dioſcorides, Lib. 5. Cap. 140. 
ANTIPATHIA, 4drr:7240«e, fromar71, againſt, and md), 
an Affection. 1 It is A © ** a kind of * 
uality, oppoſite to Sympathy, when there is a natural, bu 
. n ed" oo” 7 Ob ons between two Things, 
which endeavour to remove or deſtroy one another, Thus 
Galen, Lib. 11. de Simp. Med. Fac. + ſays, that ſome have 
written, that old Leather, burnt, cured Galls by a fort of An- 
tipathy. ._ | 
| * Charlton thinks, that the whole Affair of Sympathy and An- 
tipathy might be accounted for from the various Motions and 
Configuration, the mutual Coheſion and Combination, or the 
reciprocal Embracing or r yarn of the perpetually exhaling 
Corpuſcles or EMuvia which meet together. Caftellus. - 
ANTIPATRI THERIACA, fatipater's reacle, It is 
thus prepared : 
Take of Gentian, for Drams ten Grains; Trifolium, 
(Rinking Trefoil) four Drams ten Grains ; Seed of the 
fame, two Drams five Grains ; Poley, four Drams ten 
Grains ; Sowbread, two Drams five Grains ; Hog's-fen- 
nel, Galbanum, each two Drams five Grains ; Parſley, 
four Drams ten Grains ; Wood-rue, three Drams ſeven 
Grains ; Pellitory of Spain, one Dram two Grains and a 
half; Staves-acre; two Grains and a half; Mace, three 
Drams ſeven Grains; the Root of the white Vine, two 
Drams five Grains; as much white Pepper; Gum Am- 
moniac, one Dram thirty-four Grains; Mullein, Ground- 
ine, Mezereon, ſmall Horehound, the leſſer Fleabane, 
Ethio ian Cummin, Opium, Caſtor, Fennel-ſeed, Aga- 
ric, Caſſia Rufa, the Flower of Juncus Odoratus, Rhu- 
barb, each two Drams five Grains; Cretan wild Carrot, 
one Dram thirty-four Grains; as much Opopanax, Saga- 
n, two Drams thirty-ſix Grains; Sauthern- wood, one 
ram thirty-four Grains; Styrax, — each one 
Dram thirty-four Grains; Cinnamon, Spikenard, each 
three Drams ſeven Grains; Myrrh, four Drams ten 
Grains ; Frankincenſe, one Dram two Grains and a half ; 
Saffron eight Drams twenty Grains; Aniſe, one Dram 
two Grains and a balf ; Cyrenaica Lacryma, (I ſuppoſe he 
means Afla Fœtida) one Dram two Grains and a half; 
Hind's-runnet, three Drams ſeven Grains ; Attic Honey, 
a ſufficient Quantity. The Doſe is the Quantity of a 
Haſle- nut. It prevents or cures the Bite of an Aſp. 
Scribonius Largus, Cap. 42. 


ANTIPERISTASIS, avril can,, from drr, and teil- 
35nu, to ſurround, A Streightening, Cohibition, or Compreſ- 
ſion all around, as for Inſtance, by the circumambient Air or 
Water; and thus there is an Antiperiſtaſis, or Compreſſion 
of Heat or Cold by the circumfus'd contrary Quality. Thus 
Tbeopbraſtus, Lib. de Ione, imputes the Cauſe why Men are 
more robuſt, and have better Digeſtions in the Winter, to a 
more potent Collection of Heat by an Antiperiflafis, Euricax)a 
5 iy T6 x<pan 4 cuyralaxitnarer 7d beg dd ad riet 
Ap., Y 74 ch Tia Td; Texas Anker, Y dhe ixv- 
es rie Tois Yyeuamy iiv, dr gumnfenrar x, drr De⁰j,,m;d 79 
dez. In the Winter Heat is contracted and incloſed 
« by the circumambient Air, and Bodies better digeſt their 
« Food, and are on all Acounts ſtronger and more robuſt in 
« cold Seaſons, from a Coacervation and Antiperiſtaſis of the 
Heat. Theophraſtus, | 

ANTIPHARMACUM, «vrr:9dpuexer, from ard, againſt, 
and gdewar,” Poiſon, Medicine. An Antidote or Preſerva- 
tive againſt Poiſon. Thus Dieſcorides, Lib. 2. Cap. 185. 
ſpeaking of Naſturtium, or Water-creſles, ſays, igt ici 
ey}iqdguarc, It is a Remedy againſt the Poiſon of Rep- 
c tiles. In this Senſe it is the ſame as ALEXIPHAR- 
MACUM. 

ANTIPHTHISICA, asien, from «i, againſt, and 
bias, a Phthiſis, or Conſumption. Blancerd. 

. Tinftura Antiphthifica, a Tincture againſt a Conſumption. 


Take of Saccharum Saturni, and Vitriol of Iron, each an 
.... Quncez French „a Pint; and, without Heat, 
draw a Tincture. Edinburgh Diſpenſatory. 
"Witney, in his Egle Diſpenſatory, gives it thus z 
4 | 
f he 


Take Salt of Steel, and Saccharum Saturni, each four Ounees 3 
pas them into a Matraſs with two Pints of good French 
Brandy. Twenty Hours Digeſtion will make a beautiful 
Tincture. 3 1 
This is by ſame accounted a Specific in Heftic Fevers: And 
it is not an unlikely Medicine in ſuch Caſes, becauſe it will 
aſtringe and draw up the Fibres, whereby their Tone will be 
render'd more rigid, and the Pores and' ſecretory Paſſages 
Rtreighten'd, ſo that the Juices and Nouriſhment itſelf will not ſo 
ſoon run off by thoſe Ways. It will alſo procure a firmer Tex- 
ture to the Blood itſelf, which, in thoſe Diſeaſes, is almoſt 
_ and broken. This is alſo good in many Hyſterical Af- 
ions, | 
ANTIPHTHORA, dv-pbogg), from di, againſt, and foes, 
Corruption. A Species of Wolf-bane, fo called becauſe it fe- 
fiſts Corruption. Blancard. | 
ANTIPHYSICA, vu, from Ji, and pvodw, or gus- 
_ to blow. Remedies againſt the Wind. See Canmixa-- 
IVES. | | 
ANTIPHYSON, a Name for the Loadſtone in Marcelhs 
E mpiricus, 2 1. | 8 
AN TIPLEURITICUM, iind eſlide, from dv), againſt 
22 —— the Pleuriſy. A Remedy againſt the Pleuriſy. 
ard. 1928 


AN Tipopad RICA, Aflmefagend. : 
ere, Dota The" fine us Arti: 


ANTIPYRETON, «#|:Tvp5]3r, from 2, again 
S2 a Fever. A Febrifuge, or Remedy againit ry hs 

ellus. ' | 
ANTIPYREUTICON, or, ANTIPYRETICON. The 


fame as the preceding. Blancard. | 
ANTIQUARTANARIUM, ANTIQUARTIUM. A 


Medicine 3 a Quartan. Blancard. 
ANTIQUI MORBI, old or inveterate Difeaſes, which are 


lengthen'd out beyond the fortieth 
Years ; Chronical Diſeaſes. Day, perhaps co very many 


ANTIRRHINUM, Ofc. Aratirrhinum minus G 
Emac. 549. Antirrbinum ylveftre medium, Park. TBA. 
1334. Mer. Pin. 9. Autirrhinum primum Matthiolo, Merc. 
Bot. 1. 20. Phyt. Brit. 9. Antirrhinum arvenſe, Rivin. Irr. 
M. 82, Dill. Cat. Gif. 127. Antirrhinum arvenſ; majus 
C. B. Pin. 212. Tourn. Init. 168. Elem. Bot. 1 37. Boerh. 
Ind. A. 233. Rupp. Flor. Jen. 196. Aatirrhinum arues [> 
minus, Hitt. Oxon. 2. 80 5. Antirrhinum a uſtifolium W 
2 J. B. 3. 454. ali Hiſt. 1. 760. . 0 0 2635 
at irrhinum r quibuſdam, minus aliis, Chit 48 
1 zON, or CALVES-SNO UT. * 
ntirrhinum is alſo called Auarrbinum, and by fo LZychni 
Sylveftris. The Stalk and Leaves of this Plan? — 
of Pimpernel; the Flowers are purple, and like the Stack - 
0, ne ora — ſmalle T — 8 Reaſon it has the Name 
of Lychnis Sylveftris. It a Fruit lik 'S-Snout,, 
3 Colour. nate S Ts 
The Plant, worn as an Amulet, is faid to have a fecret Virtue 
againſt Poiſons, and to confer Gracefulnefs on the Perſon who 
is anointed with the ſame, together with the Oil of Lilles, 
or of Cprur. Dioſcorides, Lib. 4. Cap. 133. 8 
Nee 2 as a Peſlary, with Honey, and Ol 
of Roſes, helps ngulation of the Uterus, and a Di 
of the Menſes. Plin. Lib. 26. Cap. 15 ; ney, 


Antirrhinum has the Virtues of the Bubenium at}: 
but in a weaker Degree. Paulus Æginet. > COT 
Of this Herb there are ſeveral Species, ſuch as the Artirrh; 
num Officin. the Primum Matth. the Minus Tab. the Minimum 
Lob. the Sylveſtre Dod. the Sylve/tre Medium, Park. the . 
venſe majus, C. B. and ſome others. It is the Bucranion of: 
Galen, the Cynecephalion of Apuleius, and the Os Leonis of Co- 


8 | 
Ie is found. in Abundance in the Fields, and ſometimes 
in Gardens; but this latter Species is larger than che. Nur 
and muſt. be renewed by freſh Seed. Its various Species are. 
of various Colours, yellow, for Inſtance, red, purple and 
carnation, but all of them have prickly Mouths : or this 
Reaſon Columelle, Lib. 10. calls it Szva Leoni Ora. 1 
- The-Whole of this Fruit is fometimes found in Apotheca- 
ries Shops. But it is never uſed except by ſome fooliſh and 
ſuperſtitious Women, who fondly imagine it to be a Preſer- 
vative againſt Spectres, Sorceries, and Witchcraft. For this 
Reaſon they put it into their Childrens Cradles, perfume 


om on win h, put it into their Shoes, and keep it in their © 
es, in order to bani es, and prevent Witchcraft. 
Er H. Plant. Lib. 9. Cay. 21. fays, that it contri- 


butes, in ſome meaſure, to a Perſon's acquiring Fame and Re. 
putation. It is alſo faid to cure the Falling fi chnets, "when * 
. 6 " 0 ut ö 


— 


ANT 
about the Neck... SeePlin. Lib. 25. 


ns pary. | Salma}. ad Selin. F. 


10. | Yeh: -fericol. 
= Job. Agrico 


* Thaumatogr. 
1. GC. AH. Velſeb. of. ad mer. . . 
Teddel. Aman. Mater, Med. Franc. Paulin. Tr. de Bufone. 
Fylu. Rattray Tr. de Sympath. & Antipath 
thet. & Job. Hick, Cardiluc. Part. 1. where 
tion of Medicines prepared of it againſt 
Seeds ate alſo an Ingredient in the ſœtid Plaiſter of Adyn/icht, 
the Uſe of which is wonderfully recommended againſt Spells. 
Matthiolus ſays, that at a Gentleman's Houſe he ſaw it tied 
about the Neck of a who was chain'd and bark'd conti- 
nually, but eſpecially when he ſaw a Stranger ; but that, for 
eight Days paſt, this Dog had not bark'd at all, whereas upon 
Fr 0-4 this Herb from about his Neck, he immedi begun 
to bark. The Water in which this Hetb has been boil'd; is 
ſaid to cure the Jaundice, if drank. Ns 
This is a Plant of which John Bauhin deſcribes three differ- 
ent Sorts, The firſt ſends forth Teveral Stalks, about the 
Height of a Foot and a half, and ſometimes more than two 
Feet, full of a white Pith, the Leaves reſembling thoſe of 
Leucoium, or) the Stock-gilly-flower, of a ſomewhat acrid 
Taſte: The Flowets ſurround the Extremities of the Stalk, 
are of a carnation or white Colour, and of an objong Fi re, 
or in the Form of a Pipe, which repreſents at the End a Cat's 
or Lion's Snout ; frem whence the t takes its Name. 
Flower is ſucceeded by a Fruit reſembling a Dog's Head, or 
rather, that of a Hog, containing ſmall black Seeds: The Root 
is woody and white. 


0 


makes men- 


The ſecond is called Anarrbimum feu Lychmis Ruge of 


Diaſcoride, called in French Mourin Violet (or Pimpernel of 
a violet Colour) ; it ſends forth a Stalk and Leaves reſembling 
thoſe of Pimpernel: The Leaves are ſhaped like thoſe of Leu- 
coium, or the Stock- gilly-Hower, but leffer, of a purple Co- 


ur. 

The third is called by Pliny, Anarrhinum, ſou Lychnis agria, 

reſembling Flax ; the Flower like that of Hyacinth ; the Fruit 

of the Figure of a Calf's Snout. The Root is very ſmall. 
Calves-ſnout grows -in Fields, and ſandy Places, which are 

cultivated, and in Vineyards. 


This Plant is but ſeldom uſed in Medicine: Some pretend, 


that the Root of that firſt deſcribed is proper for Defluctions of 
a crimonious Humours in the Eyes; and that, being carry'd 
about with one, it reſiſts the Effects of bad Air. Lemery des 


Dragues. * 

a ANTIRRHOPE, ANTIRRHOPIE, &r1pþord, dv,þporin, 

from «#13, againſt, and fbr, to incline. A Propenſion to the 

contrary Part. In this Senſe the Words are uſed by Hippoera- 

tes, Lib. l dgbes. : 
ANTISCOLICA, from di, againſt, and exwant, a Worm, 

ſame as ANTHELMINTICA. Blancard. 

ANTISCORBUTICA, Remedies againſt the Scurvy. 


Blancard. | 
.  ANTECORODON, arlio*izyÞor, from di, and onbesder, 
Gatlick. A very ies of Garlick, otherwiſe called, 
Allium Ulpicum. It is alſo called Aphroſcorodon, apegoxbegd or, 
from de, Spume, or Froth z becauſe, when beaten with Oil 
and Vinegar, it generates abundance of Spume. Gorreus. 
AN ECOSS. A irixwons, from a iounbo, to make equal, 
or put in Equilibrium, which Verb is from «];, and eng, a 
Weight. Compenſation, The Verb d#|:omdca: is uſed by 
Hippocrates, Lib. de Rat. Vid. in Merb. acut. to ſignify the 


11 to ſuch az uſe to eat twice in a Day, the Loſs of 


bs 86 Toy l 73 WS- Ne j, ,x au- 
* Thy e A ονi He who thus labours under an un- 
ac uſual Exinanition of the Veſſels, ought to have Cumpenſa- 
ac tion for his Loſs on this Day. | | : 
Again, Lib. de Art. "Ori doganeripes dy vd capa, T3 hp Th, 
T3 5 T3 diiamabeln faule. os. —— — — 
© more ſecurely ſuſpended, y rates this way an 
cc that way. rr the ſame as di ie, 
an Equilibrium. 

AN TISPASIS, Avyrie ,,, from dvr}, and ont, to draw, 
A Revulſion. This is a Retraction, or Averſion of a-flowing 
Humour to a contrary Part. It is properly apply d to a Humour 
actually in Fhation, in order to divert its Courſe a 

Way; for a Humour which is already ſettled on the Part, is 
not ſaid to be carry d off by , but by Derivation'; be- 
cauſe it cannot be evacuated but by the Parts ſituated near the 
Place affected. Revulſion is made to a contrary Part, and far 


diſtant from the Seat of the Diſeaſe. There are four Species of 


Revulſion, according to the Difference of Poſition ; for it may 
be made from a ſuperior Part to an inferior, from the Right to 
the Left, from the Fore-part to the Back-part, from an inter- 
nal to an external Part, and the contrary to all theſe reſpect- 
ively. Gal Math.. Lib. 5. Cap. 3. and Lib. 4. Cap. 6. 


aſſures us, that Revulſion in Medicine was the Invention of 
ates, where he ſeems to have in View the Beginning of 


the Treatiſe Tei yvudar, whence: the Rules for Revulſion are 
taken. In Apk 21. Sed. 2. Lib, G. Epid. he directs al 
d (6 d jane, ir 3 by , vr Ii cee, zu. daa 


in Theatr, Sympa- + 
itcheraft. Its 


Pima; | © Where Things tend the wrong Way, we Gül bs 
** make a Revulfion ; 2 if they ſtem to A ell 4 
5 a Way is to be open'd for each to follow its natutal Pro- 
NTISPASMODICUM, tom 8 4 

| „ from ar aaibſt; and exes 
a Convulſion: A Remedy againſt Cote Blancart, _ 
AN TISPASTICON, race, A | Epithet fot 
any * that works by way of Ne. Galen. Lib. 
Ig, . II. 
ANTISPODA, arrive, from drr, againſt, inſtead of. and 
2 15 re, Spodium N Nie dleire endu'd alt 
me Virtue as ium want thereof | 
C ain om. ; reof may be 
ince Anti ate very ſerviceable when Spodium catinot 
be had, as it often happens, it will be — 1 what 
= l to it, and after what manner they ought 


Take then the Leaves of Myrtle, with the Flowers ahd 
Berries, before they are ripe, and put them into a crude 
unbak*d) earthen Pot, and, ſtopping it up with a Cover 

It of Holes, ſet it in the Potter's Furnace, hen it is 
thronghly baked, transfer the Contents into another crude 
Pot; and when this alſo is ſufficiently harden'd, take them 
out, waſh them, and uſe them. 


After the ſame manner may be prepared 


The tender Shoots, with the Flowets of the Wild Olives 

tree, if they can be procuted; if not, thoſe of the 
Garden-kind may ſupply their Place: If neither of theſs 
are to be had, Quintes cut in Pieces, and their Cores 
taken out, Galls, linen Rags, unripe or white Mulber- 
ries, firſt dry'd in the Sun; Maſtich, Turpentine, Oe- 
nanthe, (Dropwort) the tender Leaves of the Bramble, 
the. Leaves of the Box- tree; or the Baſtard Cyprus with 
its Flowers, any or either of theſe; thus prepared, will 
ſerve the Turn. Some take the tender Boughs of the 
Fig-tree, and firſt drying them in the Sun; prepare them 
in the ſame manner. Some take Bulls-glue, others tough, 
greaſy Wool, which they ſmear with Pltch of Honey 
and prepare as aforeſaid. All theſe before-mtntioned ma 
be uſed as Antiſpoas. Dioſcor, Lib. 5, Cap. 186. 


. Pliny, Lib: 34. „ 13: introducing his Accoutit of rtl. 

Jade, has this beautiful Paſſage : Nec in alia Parte magis + 

ite Ingenia mirari, qui pe ne inguirenda gſeul Metalla, viliſ- 
mit Rebus Utilitates eaſdem erregitavit. , The human Saga- 
«« city in providing for the Accommodation of Life is in no 
6c refveRt more admirable, than in 4 7. Medicines of the 
«© cheapeſt Materials, to ſupply the Want of Minerals. Hs 
then goes on to enumerate the Antiſpoda, which, with the 
Method of P tion, are all the ſunie as in Disſcorides, 

ANTISTATHMESIS. Sce AnT13RCo515, 

ANTISTERIGMA, &#|ihreryuea, from %u, againſt, and 
rherypay any thing that ſuſtains or bears vp another, A 
Fulcrum, Prop, or Crutch. Hipprerater, Lib. de Artic. 
; ANTISTERNON, „rice, from %%, againſt, and 
Fiprey, the Sternum, or Breaſt-bone; The Back, ſo called, 
becauſe it is ſite to the Sternum. 

ANTITASIS, ire, from ae, and rute, to extend. 
A Contra-extenſion. When diſlocated Bones are drawn 
back, in order to their meeting in one ſtrait Line, this Retraftion 
to oppoſite Parts is, by Galen, Meth. Med, Lib. 6. Cap. 3. 


cal 2 7 7 Caſtellut. ; 

A ENAR, deriberag, from 497}, againſt, and Rr, 
the Palm of the Hand, The Muſcle called Abnpuc rok AD 
Ixpie EM, which ſee. 

ANTITHORA, The fame as AfTHORA, 
 ANTITRAGUS, @rrirezyS, from deri, and 7 
Rufus deſcribes it to be the thicker Part of the Artitheltx, 
— to the T See AnTHELIZ and Th AGUS, © 

ANTITYPUS, «/lirvz@., See RERIsus. 
ANTIVENEREA, Medicines againſt the Luts YVinereas 
Blancard. A 

ANTON SAN CTI IGN, the St. Antony's Fire, 

ANTONIUS MUSA, a famous Reman, Phyſician w Au- 
guflus Ceſar. See Musa. ad 

ANTOPHYLLON, ANTOPHYLEVUS, aun, the 
Nathe of the Male 3 ſo called 'by Aviſenia, be- 
cauſe of its Thickneſs. PFuchſins's Note in Hep. Antid; 
Cap, 22. According to Ray, Antophyllos is the Name which 
the rages have for the mature and ſull- grown C2rz0- 

/ 1. ' 
P NTRISCU S, Antriſcar Plinit, quiba/dam Sine lingo 
Cieutaria, vel Cherophyiti, J. B. Cbærepſſuun Sylurſtre, 
C. B. Cerefelium Sylveftre. Tab. Apium Sylusſire, Ger. Ko, 
Daucus 8epranius, Get. Col; 12 75 
- Is a Plant about two Feet high, branchy, and hairy; the 
Stalk is of a greeniſh Brown, reddiſb, and rough, . 

3 


. 
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Inſide ; the Fi of the Leaves reſembles thoſe of Chervil, 
or that of Hemlich, beautiful, almoſt inſipid; the Flowers are 
form'd in Umbels at the Top of the Branches, each 9 


of five white Leaves; the Seeds are ſlender, longiſh, blac 


| Reaſons. 


5 
an aromatic Taſte, reſembling thoſe of Chervil, but ſmaller ; 
the Root is ſimple, woody, white, and aromatic, of the Taſte 
of a Parſnip : it grows under Hedges. It contains eſſential 
Salt, Oil, and a great deal of Phlegm. 

It is aperitive, but little ufed in Phyſic. Lemery des 


Dregues. 
ANTRUM BUCCINOSUM, the Cochlea, or Labyrinth 
of the Ear. Caftellus. 
ANTYLION, , the Name of a very aſtringent 
Malagma deſcribed by P. AMginet. Lib. 7. Cap. 1s. 
ANTY LLUS, or ANTILLUS, a very famous antient Phy- 
ſician, cited by Oribaſius, Lib. 2. Euporift. by Aetius, Tetrab. I. 
erm. 3. and in many other Places; by P. Æginet. who calls 
him the SURGEON, Lib, 3. Cap. 40. and Lib. 6. Cap. 33. 


and Lib. 7. Cap. 10. and 33. by Stobeus,- Serm. 9g. Auiſenna 
Lib. 5, df Rafi, Lib, F Cont inentis, Cap. 2. and in many 


other Places, being I ſuppoſe the ſame Perſon as his Autilis, or 
Antiles ; for this Rane in proper Names, in him and other 
Arabian Authors, proceeds from the Fault of the Tranſlator, 
as well as the Tranſcribers. Fabricius. 

ANUCAR. Borax. Nulandus. 

ANUS. The Orifice of the Inte/finum Rectum, by which the 
excrementitious Faeces are diſcharg'd out of the Body, by Stool. 

Affections about the Anus are difficult to be cured for many 
The Part is endued with a very tender Senſe, and 
therefore is eaſily irritated by acrimonious and auſtere Medi- 
cines. Beſides, the Superfluities of the Aliment in their Paſ- 
ſage are not only acrid in themſelves, but much more ſo on ac- 
count of the bilious, and ſometimes ſerous Humours, which 
paſs along with them. Moreover, the Phyſician can fix no cer- 
tain Times for attending his Patients, who ſometimes go forth 
to eaſe Nature this way at an inconvenient Seaſon. e Hu- 
midity and Heat of the Places alſo, which require drying as 
well as cooling Remedies, are no ſmall Obſtacle to the Cure of 
Ulcers in thoſe Parts. For Aſtringents are acrid, which the 
Place, by reaſon of its exquiſite Senſe, is not able to bear. 
Wherefore ſuch Medicines agree with them as are aſtringent 
without Aſperity ; of which Quality are principally Metals, 
which are neither acrimonious, nor extremely rough; theſe, 
waſhed, anſwer the Intention, and do the Work effectually with- 
out Mordacity. Aetius, Tetrab. 4. Serm. 2. Cap. 1. from Galin. 


Of the RHAGADES of the Anus, 


The Anus is ſubject to many, and thoſe very troubleſome 
Diſeaſes, which are cured by Methods not much different from 
one another, Firſt of all, 2 Skin often chaps in many Places, 
which Diſorder is by the Greeks called paydd'sa. If it be re- 
cent, the Patient ought to keep himſelf at Reſt, and fit in 
warm Water. Pigeons Eggs alſo are to be boiled, and when 
they are hardened, are to be cleanſed, and while one lies in hot 
Water, the Place is to be fomented with another, that the Pa- 
tient may for ſome time uſe them both in their Turns, Then 
the Tetrapharmacum, or Rhypodes Plaifters, [See the Compoſs- 
tion of Tetrapharmacum under ABSCEss, and of REYPODEs, 
under that Word] are to be diluted with Oil of Roſes, or freſh 
greaſy Wool is to be moiſtened with liquid Cerate made of Oil 
of Roſes, or Lead waſhed is to be added to the ſame liquid Ce- 
rate, or Myrrh mixed with Reſin of Turpentine, or old Oil 
with Litharge, and the Place is to be anointed with any one 
of them. If the Diſorder lies all outwardly, and the inner 
Parts are ſound, Lint impregnated with the ſame Medicine is 
to be laid upon: the Place, whatever elſe is apply'd muſt be 
covered with a Cerate. In this Caſe we muſt abſtain from tart 
and acrimonious Meats, and ſuch as bind the Belly. No dry 
Food is proper, but in very ſmall Quantities; but liquid, 
ſmooth, fat, and glutinous Aliments are beſt. 3 hinders 
but that the Patient may drink the mild Sorts Wines. 
Celſus, Lib. 6. Cap. 18. 


Of a ConDYLOMA. 


A Condyloma is a Tubercle uſually generated from an In- 
flammation. When it is form'd, the ſame Directions as to 
Meat, Drink, and Reſt, are to be obſerved as were before pre- 
ſcribed for the Rhagades. It will be proper to foment the Tu- 
bercle with the ſame Eggs; but before this, the Patient muſt 
fit in a Decoction of ſome Repellent, as Vervain ; after this, 

ou would do well to apply ſome Lentils with a little Honey, 
Melitor boiled in Wine, or Leaves of the Bramble-buſh bruiſed 
with Cerate made of the Oil of Roſes; or a Quince ; op the 
inner Part of the Rind of Pomgranates bruiſed with the fame 
Cerate ; or Vitriol firſt boiled and bruiſed, and then mixed with 
greaſy Wool, g Oil of Roſes; or the following Compolition : | 


Take of Frankincenſe, one Dram two Grains and an half; 
Plumous Alum, two Drams five Grains; Ceruſs, three 
Drams ſeven Grains and an half ; Litharge, five Drams 
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Ive Grains and an half; bruiſe them, and while ye 
doing, inſtil thereto Wine and Oil of by 
Bandage for the Place muſt be of Linen, or 
of Woollen, which at two of its Angles has 


If the Condyloma be grown inveterate and 
will not yield to the Remedies before-mentioned, it may be 
conkinid by the following Cauſtic : | 

Take of Verdigris, two Drams five Grains ; Myrrh, fou 

Drams fry > hag Gum Arabic, eight — 1. Eran 
Grains; Frankincenſe, twelve Drams Bur Grains; Anti- 
mony, Opium, Acacia, each ſixteen Drams forty Grains. 


Some uſe this Compoſition to renew Ulcers in the Rha- 
you If the Condyloma reſiſts this Medicine, a ſtronger 
auſtic may be apply d. When the Tumor is conſumed, we 
muſt exchange it for gentle Remedies. Celſus, Lib. 6. Cap. 18. 


Of RHAGADEs and ConDYLomMaTA. 


A Tubercle in the Anus, which they call a Condylome, con- 
ſiſts in a preternatural Intumeſcence of ſome Wrinkles of the 
folded Bodies of the Anus; for the Anus being ſinuous, or 
full of Folds, muſt be ſet with Wrinkles. When this Wrinkle 
is elevated into a conſiderable Tumor, it becomes a Condylema 
which is ſometimes without an Inflammation, and mes 
attended with an Inflammation, Pain, and Hardneſs, | 

The Rhagades, or Fiſſures, ſometimes affect the Spbincter, 
ſometimes the Anus, and owe their Original ſometimes to the 
Acrimony of the Humours, fometimes to a Condyloma, which 
being inflamed and diſtended, cauſes a Rupture, or Fiſſure, in 
the __ about wi 8 

ey are cured in ginning by Medicines ; but, i 
2 till they grow hard and cal x4 will — the A 
ſiſtance of a _ In this Caſe, for the Condyloma, the 
Patient muſt be placed in a fit Poſture; and the — being 
taken up and diſtended with the Forceps, muſt be cut quite 
away; but for the Rhagades, they muſt have thelr callous Lips 
ſcraped with the Knife, that there may be a new Ulceration, 
which ſhall be more eaſily cured. After the Operations, Di- 


eſtives, Mundificatives, and Cicatrizers, are to be apply d. 
Medicines proper in the inning are, for a lama, 
which contract and conſume it, the ing: | 


Put Miſy roaſted into liquid Turpentine, and make them 
into a Plaiſter, and apply the ſame, after fomenting the 
Place with warm Water. This is an admirable Remedy. 


Another; the Author, Lucius, for Inflammations, Rhagades, 
or Condylomata of the Anus; it is good alſo for inflamed Ra- 
gades of the Pudenda : 1 


Take of Ceruſs, fix Ounces forty Grains; Litharge of Sik 
ver waſhed, two Ounces fifty Grains; Recrements of 
Lead waſhed, Plumous Alum, Frankincenſe, each two 
Ounces forty Grains; bruiſe them in old white Wine, 
and mix them with Cerate of Myrtle and Roſes. It is 
. — for foul Ulcers of the Anus, but eſpecially about the 

rona Glandis, and the Præputium, which cannot be de- 
terged with Lint, and are exaſperated by Medicines adapt- 
ed to the Nome. In ſhort, aſtringent Embrocations are 
to be uſed in Condylomas, and their Remedies ought tg 


participate of an aſtringent Quality. 


Another of Andromachus, which he uſes, as 
inflamed Rhagades and Condylomas : , | 


Take of the Lapis Hematites, or Blood-ſtone, Gum Am- 
moniac, Frankincenſe, Round Alum, each twelve Drams 
thirty Grains (in another Copy, ſixteen Drams forty 
Gray : Galls, Saffron, each one Dram two Grains and 

an 3 Turpentine, four Drams ten Grains; Tyrrhe- 
nian Wax, twelve Drams thirty Grains; Oil of Roſes, | 
ten Drams 1 z uſe it for the Anus with Oil 
of Roſes; for the Uterus with Oil of Salca [SeeSaica}. 
Aetius, Tetrab. 4+ Ferm. 2. Cap. 3+ "IF | 


he fays, for 


Of ConpyLomas, ExTuBtRANCEs, and RHAGADEs. | 


A Condyloma in the Anus differs only in the Place from a 
Condyloma in the Pudendum Muliebre, being a rugous Ex- 
creſcence conſequent upon an Inflammation or Fiſſuræ. Furſt, 
it is called a Tabercle ; but when it is SET IIs Gps. 
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2 Both the one and the other are to be taken with the 


and cut off; and the Cure is to bem with Ci- 
carrizers. A for the 


catrizers. for Rhagades which are cauſed by F ces, 

and are flow of healing on account of their Calloſity, 1 

2 or by ſcratching them with the Nails, or the Knife, diſ- 

poſe. them the  morg readily to cicatnze, Paulus AEginet. 

La 6. Cap, Bo. Ru 7 | 11 . 
a vba! Of .a Tavrmvs of the! Anus: 


The tion of Thymus is 5 45 from the Tops 
of the Herb of the ſame Name, yme] which grows. upon 
Hills, A Thymus in the Body is a rough, reddiſh, oblong, 
tuberculous Eminence, which, when it is taken off, diſcharges 
more Blood than in proportion to its 5.5. It very com- 
monly. affects the Parts about the Anus and Pudenda, and alſo 
the Middle of the Thighs, and ſometimes it appears in the Face. 
This Sort of Excreſcence, when ſmall, is called a Thymus ; 
when of an exceſſive. Bigneſs, a Ficus; and ſometimes it is 
mild, ſometimes malignant, The mild Thymus is a ſmall un- 
even Caruncle, which bas its Superficies exaſperated by obſcure, 
or ſcarce tible Eminences, of a whitiſh Colour, or ſome- 
wbat red, and void of Pain. But the malignant Thymus is 
harder, rougher, and larger, and of a fceculent and livid Co- 
lour, painful, and cauſing a pungent Senſation, and is very 
much exaſperated by Handling, or the Application of Medi- 
cines. A mild s is eaſily cured, but a malignant one is 
incurable ; tho? this latter is ſometimes cured not by local Ex- 
ſection, but by taking off the Part in which they grow, 

For a Thymus, 


Take dry'd „and pound it with dry'd Figs, and let the 
Patient gh and the Thymus will 4.4 For 
the fame Diſeaſe in Cattle, expoſe Barley to the Dew, 
and ſtrew the ſame Herb among it, bod let them feed 
thereon, and you will ſee Wonders. 


For a TuxMus in the Anus, PubpENDUM, or any other Part 
of the Body. 


Take of Plumous Alum, Vitriol burnt, Glew, each one 
Ounce twenty Grains ; of Squama Eris, two Ounces 
Grains; bruiſe them, and put them in Glew that 
3 before diſſolved in Water, and anoint the Place. 
Aetins, Tetrab. 4. Ferm. 2. Cap. 4. 


Of a Funcvs / the Anus or Ur ERus. 


An Ulcer, like a Fungus, frequently affects the ſame Parts, 
which, if it happens inthe Winter, muſt be fomented with 
warm, in the Summer, with cold Water. After this, the Place 
muſt be ſprinkled with Squama Eris, and upon this muſt be 
apply'd a Cerate made of Oil of Myrtle, mixed with a little 
Litharge, Soot, and Lime. If it cannot be removed by theſe 
or ſuch-like Medicines, or by others of greater Vehemence and 
Force, it muſt be cauterized with a hot Iron. Celſus, Lib. 6. 
Cap. 


Of the Henyes end Nom of the Anvs. 


Sometimes the Anus is infeſted with a Herpes and Nome : 

If a Nama affect the Sphintter of the Anus, the Diſeaſe muſt be 
carefully treated in a Method adapted to the Cure of a Noma ; 
for the Sphincter, being one of the interior Parts of the Anus, 
and very nervous, cannot bear cutting or burning, an Abſciſſion 
of any Part of that Muſcle being followed with Convulſions, 
with a Waſting and Decay of the Caruncle. This we know 
b rience ; for oftentimes when, for want of due Suu, 
the has been conſumed by the Nome, the Waſting of 
the has been the Conſequence, We muſt therefore 
have recourſe to ſuch Remedies as are proper for a Noma ; ſuch 
are daily Embrocations with the Decoction of Myrtles, Rind 
of Pomgranate, the Bramble, and the like. And firſt let us 
cauterize the preternatural Corpuſcles with the 'Troches called 
Fauſtine, [ See Far or ſome ſuch thing; then uſe burnt 
5 afterwards apply the Plaiſter 1/s, [See Is1s] diſſolved 
in Plenty of Oil of Roſes, and ſpread on Linen. 
Wben a 2 Ulcer in the Anus ſpreads by eating, 
ſamething muſk be attempted, and a Stop put to it by dividing 
the corrupted Parts from thoſe which are found, with « Knife; 
after which, apply an actual Cautery to the Place; for the 
Tan hen = bal Part, can y bear the Operation. 
The Cure, after the ration, is to be managed like that of 
other Ulcers; but where Burning has been uſed, it will be 
proper to uſe the ſame Remedies as we have before preſcribed in 
the like Circumſtances under a Prelapſus Ani. Actius, Tetrab. 
4. Serm. 2. Gap. 10. 


Tubercles, Condylomas, Criſtas, Ficus, and Fungus, of the Axvs, 


by: Sometimes the Anus is infeſted with Tubercles at the Extre- 
mity of the Inteſtinum Rectum, which ariſe both on the In- 
fide and Outſide. Though theſe Tubercles are divided into va- 
8 according to their Magnitude and Figure, and are 
ol. 


. | | 
ſometimes called Cendylomata, ſometimes Crifte, ſumetimes A.- 
cut, or Fungi, by they all ſeem to in owing their Origi- 
nal partly to a Redundance, E y to a Corruption of the 
Blood, that ſtagnates about theſe Parts, and eſpecia y the Glan- 
dules, whence they inſenlibly increaſe in Magnitude like a Po- 
lypus in the Noſe, or thoſe 'T ubercles which ariſe in the Uterus. 

ey often moleſt thoſe who are ſubje& to the Hzmorrhoids z 
nor ate they only troubleſome, but ſometimes accompany'd with 
acute Pains ; fo that the Patient cannot fit down without much 
Difficulty, and is forced to implore the Help of a Surgeon, 
Such Tubercles in the Pudenda are judg'd by Celſus to be of 
the worſt Kind; and I have often diſcovered in them fome 
Seeds of the Lues Venerca, Hence it is no Wonder, that the 
Antients, who knew no Remedies for the Venercal Diſtemper, 
Ju theſe to be the worſt Sort of Tubercles. 

he Cure of theſe muſt be managed like that of othet Tu- 
bercles, and carnous Excreſcences, Which is by Extirpation, by 
means, of a Ligature, or Abſciſhon with the Knife or Sciſlars, 
except their Root be too large; by this Operation I have cured 
ſeveral Sorts of them. If their Root be ſo large as to admit of 
no Ligature, the Tubercle is to be diſtended with the Hook or 
D and moſt exactly cut off with the Knife or Sciſlars« 
The ound being made, the Blood muſt be ſuffered ro run 
for ſome time, according to the Strength of the Patient, in order 
to prevent an Inflammation ; then, after the Uſe of Styptics, 
Lint and Bolſters are applied, and the Wound is bound up. 
The Cure is carried on with V ulnerary Balfams, and ſome dry- 
ing Ointment, and at laſt with dry Lint, to promote Congluti- 
nation. If in the ſubſequent Dreſſings any foreign Matter is 
obſerved to remain after the firſt Operation, Care is to be taken, 


chat it be exactly cut off with the Sciſlars, or caten quite awa 


with blue Vitriol, Lapis Infernalis, or ſuch-like Cauſtics. 
many Caſes: the entire Tubercles themſclves may conveniently 
enough be N by the Uſe of Corrofives, as Celſus former- 
ly adviſed, if Care be taken, that they do not hurt the Inteſtine 
or Sphincter. The Antients, when they could not remove 
them by Medicines, adviſed the Application of actual Caute- 
ries, i/ter, Inſtit. Chirurg. 


Of an imperſorated Axus. 


Sometimes in new-born Children the Anus is naturally im- 


perforated, being cloſed up with a Membrane. In this Caſe 
the Membrane is to be broken with the Finger, if it be poſſible, 
or elſe cut off with the Knife, and the Place muſt be healed 
5 | 
ten alſo in Perſons, by means of an Ulcer ill cured 

there happens a Coalition of * Anus, In this Cireumtinins 
alſo the muſt be opened with an Inſtrument, and for the 
more convenient Management of the Cure, and to avoid a new 
Coalition, a leaden Pipe, or Cannula, anointed with ſome Epu- 
lotic, is to be put in the Anus, and worn till the Cure be per- 
fected. P. Aginet. Lib. 6. Cap. 81. 


The Method of making an Aperture in the Anus when imper- 


forate. 


It ſometimes happens, that a Child is born with the Anus 
quite cloſed up, contrary to the Diſpoſition of Nature. Theſe 
are called by Phyſicians Atreti, [from « Neg. and c, to per- 
forate] imperforate. The Child is — — 
labour under this Defect, if it has not been obſerved before, by 
voiding no Excrements the firſt Days after its Birth. It 2 
indeed be ſooner known, if the Midwives, immediately after 
2 and the new- born Infants, did, according to 
their Duty, inſpect this Part, and obſerve whether it is be 
conform*d. If this be „the Phyſician often comes too 


late, as Roonhuyſen, Obſerv. 5. Part. 1. well remarks, 
The Quali 12 | this Defet vary according to 


the different Thickneſs of the Tegument that cloſes up the . 


Anus. Generally ſome Sign or other, as a Prominence or Pit, 
ſhews the Place where Nature deſigned a Perforation 3 but 
ſometimes no ſuch Mark can be perceived ; ſometimes only a 
thin Membrane comes over the Part ; ſometimes ſolid Fleſh, 
either thicker or thinner, obſtructs the Tenge of the Excre- 
ments. Whatever may be the Cauſe of the Diſorder, tis certain, 
that if the Anus be not ſpeedily 4 and a Way laid open, 
it cannot be avoided, but that the Excrements, call'd Meconium 

being retained beyond their due Time, the Child will be ſeized 
with dreadful Gripes of the Belly, Vomiting, Jaundice, Con- 
vulſions, Epilepſy, and at laſt, vomiting up the Excrements, 
and ſo periſh in 2 miſerable manner. If only a Membrane, or 
thin Piece of Fleſh, ſtops up the natural Paſlage, the Place where 
the Aperture is tobe made, will be marked by a fort of Cicatrix, 
or ſhewn by the Protruſion of that Membrane, or Fleſb, by 
the Excrement of the Child. In this Caſe the Cure is eaſily 
performed : On the contrary, it is with great Difficulty, and not 
without er, that the Anus is perforated, when a pretty 


thick Piece of Fleſh ſhuts up the Rectum in ſuch a manner, 


that neither Pit nor Prominence can be perceived. In the laſt 

Place, as I have more than once myſelf obſerved, either the 

ed cadets quite up to the Colon, or bebe 
7 ; 


r 8 1 


- 
wn 


part of the Os Sacrum, is cloſed 


effectually 
conium, or black Fœces, which muſt is 
ſtop of themſelves. This done, he is next to thruſt his Finger, ſtine cannot be * , 

can by no means be preſerved ; but, after long and violent ſter- 


for the Excrements. 


* 5 
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up or is wholly wanting, 
and the Inteftines end about the loweſt Part of the Loins, or 
Top of the Os Sacrum. In ſuch'a Caſe, we are to lay aſide 


all Thoughts of a Cure. Roonhuyſen relates an Inſtance, where 
the Rectum terminated in the Bladder. 

If the Nature of the Defect be ſuch as to admit the Hopes 
of a Cure, all we have to do is to make a convenient Aperture 


in the Anus, or Extremity of the Rectum. That this Opera- 


tion may be ſuceſsful, obſerve the 8 Firſt 
of all, the Child is to be laid, or held in a i 
in ſuch a manner, that the Surgeon may have à clear View of 


the Anus, and have it in his Power to treat it as he pleaſes. 
Then with a Lancet, or a two-edged Inciſion- knife, a little 
bigger than a Lancet, he is to make an Inciſion through the 
embrane, or thin Fleſh, into the Rectum, almoſt” in the 
ſame manner as in opening Abſceſſes. That the Operation is 
rformed, will be ſhewn by the _ of the Me- 
be ſuffered to run till they 


rubbed with Oil, through the new-made Aperture into the 
Rectum, and nicely feel whether the Paſſage be wide enough 
If he finds it is too narrow, it will 

neceſſary to lengthen the Incifion either upwards or downwards, 


or both ways, as he ſhall ſee moſt convenient; or to inlarge the 


Aperture by making a new Inciſion croſſwiſe, by which means 
the Anus will be. the better diſpoſed to aſſume its annular Fi- 
gure. After this, the Surgeon is ſtill to wait till the Child diſ- 
charges whatever Fœces may be yet left behind; which being 
evacuated as much as ſhall be thought neceſlary, he is to thruſt a 
pretty large 'Tent anointed with Oil, or ſome vulnerary Oint- 
ment, and ty'd with a ſtrong Thread, or ſmall Cord, into the 
freſh Wound, that there may not be a new Coalition of the 
Anus, the Thread hanging out, that if the Tent ſhould happen 
to ſlip inwards, it may ſerve to draw it back, as often as, the 
Child ſhall evacuate by Stool : Afterwards it will be convenient 
to uſe a new Tent, which after ſome Days ſhould be rubbed 


over with ſome drying Ointment, ſuch as that of Ceruſs, till 


the Lips of the Wound are dried up, and there is no Danger of 
a new Coalition of the Anus. Hildanus, about the End of the 
Cure, inſtead of a Tent put up a leaden Pipe, anointed with 
Ointment of Ceruſs. But that the Tent, or Pipe, may not eaſi- 
Iy fall out, a fit Bolſter is to be applied to the Wound, and 
firmly faſten'd upon it by the Bandage. Laſtly, if, perhaps the 
next Day, or the Day after, it be perceived, that the Aperture, 
which was made the firſt Day, is yet too ſmall, nothing ought 
to hinder the Surgeon from dilating it, as much as may be con- 
venient. 

What we have often recommended in other Operations, 
which is, that all things pertaining to the Drefling of a Wound, 
ſhould be provided before it is inflicted, is not fo neceſfary in the 
preſent Caſe, and ſometimes is pernicious ; becauſe Delays in 
this Circumſtance are often — eſpecially when the 
Child has lived ſome Days in this Condition. For as the miſe- 
rable State of the Infant often 1 the moſt itious 
Opening of the cloſed Anus, let us forthwith make the Inciſion, 
and the Things, neceſſary for Dreſſing, may be conveniently 
enough profided while the Fœces flow out of the Aperture. 

If a thick Membrane, or Piece of Fleſh, intercept the natu- 


ral Paſſage of the Excrements, it will be more difficult to ſave 


the Life of the Child. But it ſeems better, tho? perhaps in vain, 
to attempt the Operation, while any Hope remains, than to 


| abandon the miſerable Infant to certain Death, without the 


+ leaſt Help. 


Under this Circumſtance our Method of Cure muſt 


proceed in the following manner: Firſt, let the Surgeon try, 
with the Help of his Finger, to diſcover ſome Mark of the fo 


teftinum Rectum, as a Cavity or Paſſage ; then the Place, under 


which they are perceived, is to be marked with Ink, and an 


Pubes and Veſica, but towards the Os Sacrum ; for, otherwiſe, ' 


Inciſion made therein of the Length of a Finger's Breadth. If 


no Fœces iſſue from the Wound, the ſubjacent Paſſage of the 
Rectum is to be anew inveſtigated by preſſing with the Finger; 
and, as ſoon as it is diſcovered, the Anus is to be perforated, 
either with one Stroke, or by Degrees, to the very open Paſſage 
of the Inteſtine : But this muſt be done with Diſcretion,” and 
the Inſtrument muſt not be carried with its Edge towards the 


there is Danger of hurting the Bladder in Boys, or the Vagina, 
or both, in Girls. The Anus being perforated, the Patient is 


to be treated as before directed. 


is wholl 


* 


for the Purpoſe, we enter it with a triangular 


If there be no Sign at all of an ing in the [nteftinum 

Rectum, then either that Part is ſolid, or, as I myſelf have ſeen, 

— and this conſequently renders the Cure 
extremely difficult, 


fixing on a Place, which ſeems the ſafeſt and moſt convenient 
ting Inftru- 
ment, (Tab.'45. Rg. 2.) or a narrow Incifion-knife, which 
we plunge fo far in , till ſome Perforation of an Inte- 


+ Kine diſcovers itſelf by the coming out of the Fœces. Saviar- 


which he ſaved the Child's Life, Obſerver. 3. 
thus made, is to be inlarged with the Knife, upward or down- 


before directed, being evacuat 


p by an Aſſiſtant, ] 
Cord, and rubb'd over with a proper Medicine to ſtop the 
Blood; after this we are to follow the Directions before given. 


if not deſperate. However, even in ſo 
deplorable a Caſe, it is not fit to leave the Infant deſtitute of all 
 Afiſtance, leſt we ſhould ſeem to chuſe rather to wait for a moſt 
certain Death, than to attempt a doubtful Cure; wherefore, 


- *S.7&5- & 
Ano 

40 tad in Examiple ho this Purpoſe hefe he was obliged 0 
thruſt in a Knife to the Dep of three Fingers Breadth, ba 
The Aperrure, 
ward, as much as ſhalt be huge fir; and the Forces, as was 

„Care is to be taken, that if 
there ſhould happen a more than ordinary Profufion of Blood, 
from the cutting of. ſo many Veſſels, a. Remedy may 
be 17 7755 For this Purpoſe it ſeems necellary to thruſt into 
the Wound a Tent that is big enough, and fitted with 'a ſmall 


At the End of twelve, or four-and-twenty Hours, it will be 


proper to take out the Tent, if it has not fallen out of itſelf, 
and, immediately after evacuating the Fœces, to ſupply its Place 
with another; which at firſt, for ſome Days, mu 
over with a digeſtive Ointment, and afterwards with one which 


rubb'd 


is drying, till the Conglutination be ed : But if the Inte- 
even by ſo deep an Inciſion, the Child 


coraceous Vomitings, will die in Convulfions. | 
RooxHUYSEN, in the Appendix to his Obſervations, Part 2. 


O5. 1. relates an Inſtance of a Female Child, four Months old, 


who had a Perforation in the Anus, but fo fmall and ſtrei 


| ight, 
that the Mother was always obliged, with a great deal of Pains, 
to extract the Fœces with her 


ands. The Anus at laſt ſwell- 


ing, becauſe, perhaps, of the frequent Compreſſion, the Paſſage 


of the Forces clofed up in ſuch a manner, that there was not 
the leaſt Vent : Of conſequence the Belly ſwelled, and violent 
Pains, together witha Fever and Reſtlefineſs, aroſe, which threa- 
tened the Life of the Child. He made no Delay therefore, 
but firſt cut the Anus with a Lancet, and then the 
Inciſion both Ways with the Sciſſars; upon which iſſued out a 
vaſt Quantity of Excrements ; the Belly ſoon after fell, and the 
reſt of the Symptoms remitted, and the Wound was healed by 
the Method before preſcribed. So Scultetus, in his Armamenta- 
rium Chirurgicum, _ 71. gives us an Example of an Anus, 
that was not ſufficiently perforated, In ſome Girls, who have 
naturally a cloſed Anus, the Fœces make their Way from the 


Rectum to the Vagina. This Misfortune very ſeldom finds a 


Remedy; but the miſerable Patients, if they furvive, are afflict- 

ed with the fame during Life. Heiſter, Inſtitut. Chirurg. 
Mr. Juſſieu, according to the Hiſtory of the Royal Acad 

of Sciences, for 1719. mentions a Girl of ſeven Years old, 

whoſe Anus was imperforate, and who diſcharged the Excre- 

ments by the Vulva. 


Hnw to cure a Falling down of the Anvs, or the Orifice of the 
terus. b 


If the Anus itſelf, or the Orifice of the Uterus, which ſome- 
times happens, falls down, we are to conſider, whether the 
rolapſed Part be clean, or encompaſs'd with a mucous Humour ; 
if clean, the Patient is to fit in Water, either falt, or what has 
had Vervain, or Rind of Pomgranates boiled in it; if it be 
humid, it muſt be waſhed with auſtere Wine, or anointed with 
burnt Lees of Wine. When you have done either of theſe, 


the Part is to be replaced, and tain bruiſed, or the Leaves of 


Willows boiled in Vinegar, are to be laid upon the Place ; upon 
theſe, Linen and Wool; and over all muſt come a 
the Legs being alſo bound together. Celſus, Lib. 6. Cap. 18. 


Fer the Falling down of the Anvs. 


we uſe, firſt, to foment the prolapſed Arms with Brine or 


Sea-water, and oftentimes there needs no other Remedy. Some- 


times we ſprinkle the Part with pounded Salt, the Patient being 


conveniently placed for that Purpoſe, and wait a ſufficient Time 


till the diſtilling Humidity comes forth. Then, after uſing 


Embrocations, and aſtringent Lituſes, as Acacia or H 
in Wine, we put back the prolapſed Part into its Place. The 
next Day we an Inſeſſion, or aſtringent Infuſion, ſuch 


prepare 
as a Decoction of Myrtle, or Olive-leaves, or Bark of Pom- 


te, in harſh black Wine. But, for Children, we muſt avoid 

ingents, and uſe milder Remedies: If the Caſe 8 

we apply aſtringent laſms, of Dates, Quinces, the 

like, to the Loins, and alſo to the h. The Diet muſt be 

of good Juice, as Milk-meats, Rice-milk, and the like; and 

the Patient muſt drink Milk. Remedies for this Diſorder are 
as follow : 


Boil a Gall, and, reducing it to Powder, ſprinkle therewith 
the Anus : If you want a ſtrong Remedy, boil it in Wine; 
if a more gentle one, boil it in Water. Or, 


Take of Bark of Pine-tree, eight 

ary ber _ aftrin in then pulverize 
them with ſour aftri ine, I 

them, and ſprinkle therewith the Part affeRted. Or, 


Take 
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- 'Take of the Recrement of Lead, ei t Drams twenty Grains 
PFrankincenſr, two Drams five Grains; waſh and pulve- 
rize them. *« , 


Take of Balauſtines, one Dram two Grains and a half; Bark 
of Pomgranate, two Drams five Grains ; Seeds. of Hen- 

bane, Ceruſs, each eight Drams twenty Grains; Myrrh, 
Tr waſh and reduce — 


Another Remedy, which is my own, for a prolapſed Arr. 


Take of the Fruit of Heith, Galls, Acacia, Ceruſs, Juice of 
Hypociſtis, Bark of Pine-tree, Myrrh, Frankincenſe, 
each a like Quantity; pulverize them, and ſprinkle the 
Powder, after you have waſhed the Ames with auſtere 


Wine. 


| Take burnt Lentils, burnt Bread, Meal of the bitter Vetch, 
each a like Quantity ; apply them with Vinegar and Soap. 


Firſt, waſh the Anus with Wine; then ſprinkle thereon the 
Powder of dry Pitch, or of calcined earthen Pots. 


Waſh the Part with the Decoction of Cypreſs ; then ſprinkle 
it with the Powder of Album Grecum ; and make a Suffu- 
migation of dry Pitch, Bitumen, and Cypreſs. Or, 


Anoint the Part with Coriander- ſeed and Laſer in Wine; and 
every Day apply a Cramp-fiſh, and it will contract. 


Take of Bitumen and Galls, an equal Quantity ; dry and 
eren Nasen. Es 


is a very celebrated Remedy. Actius, Tetr. 4. Serm. 2. 
Cap. 7. 


O curing the Pol Arsus Axl by Burning, from Leonides, 


When the Diſorder is grown inveterate, and next to incura- 
ble, and no Relief is to be had from Phyſic or Diet, recourſe 
muſt be had to Burning: For tho? the reſt of the Inteſtines are 
reckoned _ principal Parts, the outward Extremity of 
the Inteſtinum Rectum is not of that Number; but may be cut 
and burnt without Danger, as ience ſhews. It will be 
convenient therefore to apply an actual Cautery, in form of a 
Nucleus, (or Fibula) to the external Part of the Anus, at mo- 
derate Intervals of Time; which, by raiſing a folid Eſchar 
round the Anus, cauſes in it a Conſtriction capable of reprefling 
the Part, and retaining it in its due Place. After the Burn- 
ing, apply Lint, moiſten'd with Milk and Honey, to the Place, 
and bind it up : When the Cruſt is fallen off, apply Lentils and 
Honey; and when you have deſtroyed the Ulcer, uſe a Plaiſter 
of Barley, or any other Cicatrizer proper in Affections of the 
Anus. Aetius, Tetr. 4. Serm. 2. Cap. 8. 

In ſome Perſons, as well Infants as Adults, the Inteflinum 
Rectum (ſtrait l falls through the Anus in a ſurpriſing 
Manner, fo as to hang out ſome Inches, a Hand's-breath, or 
more. Muraltus has a remarkable Example of a Woman, who, 
after difficult Labour, had the [nteftinum Rectum fallen out an 
Ell in Length : And Saviardus gives an Inftance of another, 
who was but an Infant, in whom the ſame Part hung out no 
leſs than a f 8 * not only a 3 but uſually a 
ve inful Di , eſpecially to thoſe whoſe Buſineſs requires 
Ae. Travelling; and — a erous 3 
tion, and a Tumor, with a Gangrene or cer, ſeizes the 

rolapſed Part of the Inteſtine; an Example of which kind you 
= in Meckrenius, at the End of his Chirurgical Obſerva- 
tions. 

The original Cauſe of this Diſorder is, without Doubt, the 
too great { or Debility of the Rectum Inteſtinum, which 
is afterwards promoted by the Acceſſion of other concomitant 
Cauſes ; ſuch as ſome great Vociferation, or, in Infants, vehe- 
ment Crying ; alſo 1 exceſſive Pains of the Anus 
from the Hzmorrhoids, a Dyſentery, Stone in the Bladder, or 
Exulcerations of the ſame, difficult Child-birth, Coftiveneſs, 
and the like. The Diſeaſe, in the Beginning, is, for the moſt 
pits uy 9.26 come; bet the gnory natngys. , the 
more difficult is the Cure, eſpecially if the Patient be infirm, 
and of an ill Habit of Body ; and if it proceeds from an inve- 
terate Debility of the Inteftine itſelf, there is but little room to 
hope for a perfect Reſtoration : But when a Gangrene or Can- 
cer has ſeized the prolapſed Part, the Surgeon can do no more 
_ than apply to it lenient Remedies, and Fomentations ; or, if it 
may be done with Safety, that is, when only a ſmall Part protu- 
berates, entirely cut it off, | 
The Surgeon who attends the Patient is to make no Delay, 
but reſtore the prolapſed Part of the Anus into its natural Situa- 
tion, without much troubling himſelf about inquiring into the 


3 


much tumefied 
omentations, till 


be reſtored. However, the Operation is ſometimes ſo difficult, 
that one Su alone is not able to reduce it without calling 
in another of the ſame Profeſſion to his Aſſiſtance. Where the 
Inteſtine, through Debility, has been long and often ſubject to 
a Fall-down, which to ſome _— as often as they go to Stool, 
r the Part with their Fingers, 

without the Help of a Surgeon, or at leaſt the Su may 
2 t ca N ure turns 
upon co ting ine by proper Remedi 
chat it may be enabled to preſerve its right Situation, — 
* of a new Prolapſus. 

o anſwer this End, and to keep the Inteſtine in its Place by 
— — * ſo as that 5 009.68 aa no 

ter Art ry are required for the R ing of 
it. The Means to be oled ber this Patrol ws RS, 

W: 

Firſt of all, two pretty thick Bolſters are to be provided 
one of which, of an oblong Form, is to be rnd lengthwiſe 
between the Buttocks ; the other, which muſt be ſquare, is laid 
over the former and the Anus, and carefully ſec by a linen 
or cotton Fillet, It would be proper alſo, that the Bolſters 
ſhould not be laid on dry, but moiſten'd with ſome warm cor- 
roborative DecoQtion : A very powerful one, in this Caſe, is pre- 

of the Roots of Biſtort and Tormentil, with the Bark of 
omgranate and Oak, Galls, and Oaken ves, and other 
things of that Nature, boiled in Wine, eſpecially red Wine. 
The 92 is alſo, on Occaſion, to be fomented 
with the ion ; that is, whenever it falls down again, 
which, to ſome Perſons who have been long afflicted with this 
Diſorder, K ee, 
or whenever walk, or any way exert their Strength. If 
the Diſorder be ſomewhat above the ordinary Degree, an excel- 
lent Powder, for cor ing the Inteſtine, may be * 
of Maſtich, Colophony, Japan Earth, and Dragon's- blood, 
which, after Fomentation, muſt be plentifully ſprinkled on the 
Part that hangs out, before it be replaced, and ſecured with a 
Bandage. Saviardus, after replacing the Gut, thruſt up a 
Tent, ſprinkled over with Aſtringents, through the Anus, 
Strengthening Clyſters are alſo of good Uſe, ſuch as thoſe pre- 
ed of a Decoction of corroborating, aromatic, and aſtringent 
erbs in red Wine, particularly what is commonly call'd Pox- 
tac. Thos SE being carefully 2 the Patients, 
except t i own inveterate » are V 
often reſtored, 1 8 5 

If the Diſeaſe will not give way to the Remedies mentioned, 
the Patient muſt not 24 be treated with Suffumigations of 
Maſtich, Frankincenſe, Amber, black Pepper, and other pow- 
erful Drugs of that Kind, placed under a perforated Chair ; but 
all hard, groſs, dry Food, and ſuch as binds the Belly, muſt be 
ſtrictly forbidden, leſt in Over-ftraining, by reaſon of Coſtive- 
neſs, the Inteſtine ſhould be again protruded. The Fomenta- 
tions above-mentioned, with the age, muſt be renewed 


after every Stool, The Patient muſt abſtain, as much as poſſible, 


from Vomiting and Sneezing, and all violent Motion of the 


Body, and muſt reſolye to live in a State of Reſt till the Diſcaſe 
be ſebdued 


- Dionis, with ſome other Authors, tells us, that 
the Patient may effectually guard againſt a new Pr „ by 
taking cars, w er he caſes Nature, to fit on a that 
has a Cleft of about two Fingers Breadth, or is perforated with 
a Hole of the Compaſs of a large Piece of Money ; by which 
Means he will reftrain the Falling-out of the Intefline, Some, 
after replacing it, intrude a leaden Pipe into the Anus, and 


endeavour, that way, to prevent a new Prolapſus : But if the 
. Diſorder be n inveterate, and occaſioned by a remarkable 


Debili Parts, all theſe Kinds of Remedies, and Arti- 


of inds of 
' fices of the Surgeon, are of no Uſe ; but the Patients are to 


be treated with ers and that the Inteſtine may be 
conſtantly retained in its na Place, unleſs we have a 
mind to expoſe them to greater Danger. Heiter, Inftitut, 
Chirurg. 
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/ Fiftula of the Au, from Leonidas. 


An Ulcer ill cured, 8 the nut, is often ſuc- 
ceeded by a Fiſtula. hen this happens, let the Patient be 
placed on à Couch, or ſome other plain Place; and let the Sur- 

ſeat mſelf before him, ſomewhat on the Right: Then 

t bim take a Probe, and, introducing its Head into the Fiſtula, 
thruſt it forwards through the Cavity. After this, let him in- 
trude the middle Finger of his Left into the Anus, and, 
with it, taking hold of the Head of the Probe, bend it; and 
bringing both Extremities of the Fiſtula upon a Level, diſtend 
them with his Left Hand, and fo cut off all the callous Corpuſ- 
cles round about them, at one Stroke, if it may be done: If 
there remains any Calloſity after the Section, it muſt be ſeraped 
_ the — A Callus is — 9 by its whitiſh — and 

enit If there Ir an des near the Place, 
muſt be diſtended with — 3 cut off, chat the bare 
being made plain and ſmooth, may the more eaſily be healed. 
After the Operation the Wound muſt be filled with Manna 
Thuris, on which Lint muſt be laid, and a proper Bandage muſt 
5 made upon it, and the Cure managed like that of common 

cers. 
If the Patients, out of Tenderneſs or Timidity, intreat us to 
cure them by Medicines, we are, firſt of all, to uſe ſuch as are 
proper to dry and cloſe up a Fiſtula, If theſe are ineffeQual, 
we muſt have recourſe to thoſe which have the Virtue of cor- 
roding and confuming the callous Particles, and are called Fiſtu- 
lar Collyriumt. Medicines adapted to dry up a Fiſtula are, a 
Plaiſter prepared of Litharge of Silver, Vinegar, and Oil, Galen's 
Emplaſtrum fine Cera, the Plaiſter called Harmonia, Emplaſtrum 
ex Hallkibus, ex Lolio, and fuch-like, The following is a good 
—_ for Rhagades, Condylomas, and in the Beginning of a 

i/tula : | 


Take of the Root of Peony, burnt, four Ounces ; Bitumen 
Judaicum, two Ounces forty Grains; crude Sulphur, one 
Ounce twenty Grains; Wax, two Ounces forty Grains; 
Oil of Myrtle, a ſufficient Quantity. Or, 


Burn Quinces to Aſhes, and ſftrew them upon the Orifice of 
the Fiſtula ; then apply Lint, and upon that a Plaiſter of 
Wine or Oil, or fome ſuch thing, and bind it up: Dreſs 
it once in two Days, | 


Troches for a Fiſtula of the uu, are thus prepared: 


Take Chalcitis burnt, eight Drams twenty Grains ; Copper 
burnt, Cadmia, * oe Crete, each four Drams ten 
Grains; Pompholyx, Box-thorn, each three Drams ſeven 
Grains ; Aloes, Saffron, each two Drams five Grains ; 
Gum Arabic, two Ounces _ Grains: Bruiſe them in 
the Juice of Groundlſel, or that Species of Serapias which 
has a Root refembling three Leſticles; and make them 
into Troches, which may be uſed dry, or with Vinegar, 
or Cerate, Aetius, Tetr. 4. Serm. 2. Cap. 11. 


Fiſtulas in the unt, which are of the occult Kind, and have 
no apparent Orifice, are known by a Pain, and a purulent Hu- 

—_— iſſuing from the uus: They are alſo very often the 
| Conſequences of an Abfcefs. The conſpicuous Sort are diſco- 
vered by introducing a Probe, or a Hog's Briſtle, which, pene- 
trating the Cavity, meets with the Fore-finger, ſuppoſed to be 
3 into the uus, the Fiſtula being perforated towards 
the internal Parts ; but in Fiſtulas not internally perforated, the 
Inſtrument and Finger are hindered from mutual Contact, by 
the imperforated Medium, Fiſtulas are known to run oblique- 
ly, and winding like a Labyrinth, when the Inſtrument meets 
with Refiſtance, and can penetrate but a little Way; and yet a 
more than proportionable Quantity of Sanies is diſcharged. 
Fiſtulas ſeated near the Inteſtine are known by the coming off 
ſometimes of Worms and Frœces through the Orifice. Ih 
have all, or moſt of them, their Orifice ſurrounded with a C 
lus. A Fiftula which has ted the Neck of the Bladder, 
or is ſeated by the Joint of 'the Thigh, or has proceeded to the 
Rectum, is incurable. Thoſe which have no Orifice, are oc- 
cult, end upon a Bone, or ſpread into Branches, are difficult of 
Cure; but all the reſt are eaſily cured. 
The tion for a Fiftula is in the following 
manner: Phe Patient is laid upon his Back, with his 
raiſed aloft, and his Thighs bent towards his Belly, in the fame 
Poſture as when he is to take a ; and if the Fiſtula ter- 
minate in the Superficies, with the Knife or Probe introduced 
through the Orifice, we cut the incumbent Skin with a plain 
Inciſion. If the Fiſtula terminate within the Anus, with 
one Hand we introduce a Probe through the Orifice; and, if 


the Fiſtula be perforated, we lay hold of the Head of the Probe 


with the Fore-fin 


of the other Hand, and, bending it, bring 
.it forth thro? the e Subl i 
* 


and cut thro? the Subſtance, bet wixt the 


* 0 


a Fiftula 


pa ens — — — If the El 
not £ trated into the Anus, and 
the Head of the Probe is hinder' from meeting with the Fin- 

r, only by the Interpoſition of ſome ſquamous and mem- 
Santas y, we violently perforate it with the Head of the 
Probe, which we bring out through the Anus, and cut the inter- 
mediate Subſtanee as before : Or, we firſt the Bottom 
of the Sinus, in the Anus, with a Falx (Ife) made on pur- 
poſe for cutting of Fiſtulas, and, tranſmitting it through the 
the Anus, cut through all the intermediate Parts with the Edge 
of the Fakx ; then taking hold of the circumjacent Subſtances, 
which are all callous, with a Forceps, we cut them off, taki 
care to avoid hurting the Sphincter: For ſome, in making a 

Inciſion, after an unſkilful manner, have wounded that 
Part ; whence the Patient has been moleſted with involun 
Excretions of the Forces. If any, through Fear, refuſe the 
Operation, we muſt have nk to Hippocrates's Line, and 
make uſe of a Ligature of Thread. For Hippocrates orders us 
to take a double-headed Needle, petforated, and threaded with 
a five-fold Thread of raw Flax, and paſs it through the Fiſtu- 
la; then Bus the Ends of the Thread in a K not, to ſtreighten 
it, every Day, till the Thread has cut through all the interme- 
diate Subſtances between the two Orifices, and falls off, If the 
Parts are flow in ſeparating, the Thread may be ſprinkled with 
dry Sand, and ſo drawn the Place, Some put a Thread 
through a Hook, made hollow like a Pipe, and paſs it as above 
related : But theſe are Methods which E. by no means ap- 
prove; for while they avoid the Operation, and refuſe to be 
— beſides other Inconveniencies, they greatly prolong the 

ure. l | 

As for occult Fiſtulas, Leonides ſays, When the Fiſtula, 
«© which has perforated the Sphincter, lies deep, whether it 
began from the Anus, or, after making a great Progreks, has 
„ ſeated itſelf in that Muſcle, the Part being firſt ſearched 
<< as before, the Anus is to be dilated with an Inſtrument called 
« a Speculum, in the ſame manner as the Sinus Muliebris is 
6 dilated ; and when you can difcern the Orifice of the Fiſtula, 
<< the Head of the Probe is to be introduced, and carried to the 
„ Bottom of the Fiſtula ; and the whole Fiſtula, thus diſco- 
4 ver'd, muſt be laid open with the Knife or Inftrument ap- 
«© pointed for cutting of Fiſtulas.” But we, for our Parts, 
when we happen'd to meet with an Inſtance of this Kind, could 
not perform this Piece of Surgery ; becauſe we could have no 
Sight of the Place where the Fiſtula reſided, which was on the 
Right, between the Anus and the Sphincter. But after we had 
dilated the Anus with our Fingers, a Fiſſure appeared, which 
was ſeated near a Wrinkle of the Anus, and ſeemed to be a Vent- 
hole for the Fiſtula; for it diſcharged Pus. Through the Fiſ- 
ſure we introduced the Head of the Probe, as the ready Way to 
the Fiſtula; then * the Fore- finger of the Right 
within the Sphincter, and finding but a thin Subſtance between 
the Finger and the Inſtrument, we puſhed the Probe, with ſome 
Force, towards the Finger, and fo perforated the Bottom of the 
Fiſtula ; and, with the Finger, brought out the Head of the 
Probe through the Anus This done, with an Inciſion- knife we 
divided the whole Subſtance between the two Orifices of the 
Fiſtula, that is, between the Fiſſure where we enter it, and tl 
Perforation we had made; and fo freed our Probe. P. Æginet 
Lib. 6. Cap. 78. 

Ulcers which infeft the Aus, and the Parts about the Rectum, 
while recent, and diſcharging a laudable Pus, are called Ab- 
ſceſſes of the Anus; but when grown inveterate or callous, and 
continually running with a thin feetid Sanies, which is ſometimes 
more, ſometimes lefs copious, they have been by Phyſicians, 
from the moſt early Times, called F;/tulas of the Anus, and 
diſtinguiſhed into various Species, according to the Condition of 
the Diftem : For ſome of them are ſmall and recent, or at 
leaſt not fo inveterate; ſome penetrate deep, but are of narrow 
Extent ; others, on the contrary, are grown inveterate, and fo 
ſevere, deep, and extenſive, as to render the Rectum conſpicu- 
ous, and quite bare of Skin and Fat. Some very bad Inſtances 
of this kind I remember to have obſerved. Sometimes a Fi/tu- 
la, while recent, is without any remarkable Callus ; but moft 
of them are obſerved to have a neſs, or Callus, of a thinner 
or thicker Subftance, eſpecially about the Orifice. Sometimes 
takes but one ftrait Courſe; ſometimes it makes its 
Progrefs by a Multiplicity of Ways, that turn and wind about. 
For the more convenient and diſtinct Conſideration of them, 
we ſhall, in Imitation of the moſt noted Surgeons, make a three- 
fold Diviſion of theſe Fiſtulas. | 

The firſt Sort are thoſe which, from one or two conſpicuous 
Orifices near the Anus, di „as we ſaid, a thin and feetid 
Matter, and almoſt con y appear hard, the Inte/tinum 
Rettum, and Spbin&er of the Anus, not being yet fee 
but remaining intire. How deep, and towards what Parts, they 
2 is beſt diſcovered by introducing a Probe into the 
Sinus, and the Fore- of the other Hand, firſt rubb'd with 
Oil, into the Ars + For, if there be no Perforation, the Inftru- 
es ek a a a ty 
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found and unperfotated Inteſtine; whoſe Thinneſs or Thick - 
neſs may, at the ſame time, be diſcovered. But when we are 
determin'd to probe theſe Fiſtalas, the Finger is firſt to be intro- 
duced into the Auus ; for otherwiſe the Inteſtine is in Danger of 
being eaſily perforated by the Probe, and in an improper Place. 
Sometimes theſe Sinuſes wind and turn in ſo intricate a Manner, 
that tis impoſſible with the Probe, how ſkilfully ſoever directed, 
throughly to inveſtigate the Condition of the inner and ſmaller 
Sinuohties ; tho“ we may e, by the daily copious Diſ- 
charges of Sanies or Pus, when the Cavities are many or great: 
Wherefore it ſeems 8 for the better Examination into 
this Fiſtula, to ſyringe it w th warm Milk, taking Notice how 
much enters, by which you eſtimate the Capacity of the Cavi- 
ties; and obſerve whether any of the Milk returns by way of the 
Anus : If none comes back by this Paſſage, we judge the In- 
teſtine to be r as, on the other hand, the con- 
trary appears, when the Milk is return'd by the Anus, or the 
introduced Finger feels the naked Probe. We are taught, 
however, by Experience, that tho' the Inteſtine be not pene- 
trated quite through, its external Coats may be very thin and 
corroded, and looſen'd of disjoined from one another by inter- 
mediate Sinuſes, in which Caſe we can never warrant a Cure 
without cutting the Inteſtine. 

Another Species of Fiſtulas is known by an Eflux of Sanies 
from two or more Orifices, one or more of which open into the 
Rectum, and the reſt are outwardly conſpicuous near the Anus. 
Such a Pifule is in ſome meaſure repreſented Tab. 56. Fig. 1. 
Cc. The fame is more manifeſt, if the Head of the Probe 
introduced with one Hand into the Fi/*ula meets with the bare 
Finger of the other Hand intruded into the Aru ; or if a Cly- 
ſter, Milk, or any other Liquor, injected into the Anus, is 
return'd by the external Orihce of the Hu ; or, as it ſome» 
times happens, when the Excrements, Wind, or Worms, are 
voided the ſame way. 

The third and laft Species comprehends thoſe Fifulas whoſe 
Orifice opens into the Rectum, the external Parts contiguous to 
the Anus remaining ſound z repreſented Tab. 56. Fig. 1. FG. 
Theſe are uſually called ſecret, blind, or imperfect; the for- 
mer, manifeſt and perfect Fi/tulas. The blind, or ſecret, are 
known by an EMux of corrupt Matter every Day from the Anus, 
eſpecially if no Ulcer affects the external Parts, or if the Patient 
comiplains of a Hardneſs or painful Tumor near the Anus. 
Sometimes the internal Orifice of the Fiſtula is found to be v 
deeply ſituated in the Inteſtine, but, for the moſt part, it is 
conſpicuous near the Sphincter of the Anus, or in it; as they 
are both repreſented Tab. 56. Eig. 1. 

However it be, the affected Place ought to be very carefully 

ched out, which may be done by cautiouſly intruding the 
inger, rubbed over with Oll or Butter, into the Anus, and, 
with all the Skill requiſite, exploring the internal Orifice of the 
Fiſtula ; or if this be not ſufficient, a Speculum Ani may be 
uſed, ſuch as is repreſented Tab. Ss. Fig- 15. or any other fit 
for the Purpoſe. But ſometimes this internal and troubleſome 
Inveſtigation is unneceſſary, as when the Seat or Sinus of the 
Filtula is evident enough from the external Tumor and Hardneſs. 

Fiſtulas which have a double Orifice, one of which opens in- 
to the Inteſtine, and the other "outwardly, are called perfect or 
complete ; the reſt, which have only one Vent, .imperfe#t ; the 
French call them incomplettes. The laſt Species is ſubdivided in- 
to two Inferiors.; for, with & to the Situation of the Ori- 
fice, impetfect or incomplete #7/7alas of the Anus are ſome of 
them external, ſome internal. Moreover ſome Fiftulas are 
called fmple, others complicated or cotpound. 

The firſt Denomination comprehends thoſe which only pene- 
trate the ſofter Parts, which are the Skin, Fat, and the Inte- 
ſine itſelf : Some of theſe Fifulas make their Progreſs towards 
either Side of the Podex ; ſome' forwards, towards the Perinæum, 
Urethra, Bladder, or Scrotum ; others backwards, towards the 
Os Sacrum, or Os Coccygis. | | 

By the Name of complicated we underſtand. thoſe Fiftulas by 
Which the Os Coccygis, the Os Sacrum, the Os T{chii, or the 
Bladder, or the Urethra in Men, or the Vagina in Women, 
as Muſitanus obferved, are ſo miſerably corroded, that the Paſ- 
ſages of the Forces and Urine are become promiſcuous, Some- 
times the ſmall Sinuſes of theſe Fifulas reach even into the 
Belly; and theſe are the moſt s of all. Some Fiftulas 
are ſtall, and give but little Trouble, and are ſupported to a 
great old Age, without any remarkable Tnconvenience, of 
which I know ſome les. Others, on the Contrary, are 
not only attended with moſt intenſe. Pains, as I have vey lately 
ſeen, but with a Decay of Strength and Extenuation of Body 
a ſmall Fever, and many other Inconveniencies. Again, i 
knew a Man who was well while his 'Fiftula was open; but 
When that was conſolidated, was ſoon after ſeiz d with the 
Gour; the Null being again opened, he recover d his Health; 
and. thus it happen'd ſeveral times. Some Fiftulas haue an Ori- 
nee ſo narrow, that it can hardly be ſeen, or ſearch'd with a 
Probe, and only tiow-and-then manifeſts itſelf by a Tuber 
in Wich, after a very curious Search,” you meet with a fi 
* & the to the F; Others gape with a 
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large Orifice. Some Fiflules make their Progreks only by one 


fimple and plain way ; others ſpread themiſelves into many 
Branches, which are as ſo many Rivulets derived from one 


l * 


Fountain. Some again proceed „and penetrate deepet, 
than others. » ſome move direct along by the Rectum z 
others take their Courſe under the Skin obliquely, or athwart, 
forming a Multiplicity of very crooked Kaufes which are ex- 
8 „ to be inveſtigated, and conſequently not eaſy 
to be cured. , 

The modetn Way of ſearching a Fiffula of the Anus is much 
after the following manner : Patient is laid on a Table, or 
a Bed, upon his Belly, with his Legs ſpread. Then one of the 
Aſſiſtants ſtrongly diftends the Buttocks from one another, that 
the Operator may the more conveniently intrude his F inger 
rubb'd with Oil or Butter into the Anus, For in all Searches, 
that are ever made, of Fifulas of the Anus, which are near the 
Inteſtine, it is, as we ſaid before, a neceſſary Caution, that the 
Probe be not fat introduc'd into the Aula, before the Finger 
is intruded into the Anus ; for otherwile it is to be feared, that 
the ſound Inteſtine will be 6 by the Probe in an improper 
Place, and ſo render the Diſorder greater, and the Cure more 
difficult, When the Probe is thus cautiouſly introduced, the 
Buttocks are to be let go, that = may reſume their natural 
Poſture, and not by their Sides and Angles, when diſtorted, hin- 
der the Progreſs of the Probe. If the Buttocks are in their na- 
tural and right Poſture, and the Probe, being gently introduced, 
and. ſoftly directed every way, can make no farther Progreſs, 
there uſually the Fiftula terminates. 

The Original or Cauſe of this Diſeaſe is commonly an Exul- 
ceration of the Hzmorrhoidal Veins, or an Abſceſs howſoever 
e near the Inteſtinum Rectum, eſpecially in the copious 

at which ſurrounds it. This kind of Abſceſſes generally ariſes 
either from a Contuſion of the Podex, a Stroke, a Fall, a 
Wound, or an Inflammation of the Rectum, a Dyſentery, 
difficult Childbirth, the Venereal Diſeaſe, hard Riding, and a 
thouſand other Cauſes, which may injure theſe Parts. The 
Diſtemper is very common among the Cavalry in an Army, 
from their — 4 and hard Riding, eſpecially in hot Wea- 
ther, as is well known to thoſe Phylicians who attend Camps ; 
and I myſelf have formerly ſeen a Multitude of Horſemen la- 
bouring under Fiftulas of the Anus. And it is not at all ſtrange, 
that Abſceſſes of this Part, if neglected, either out of Modeſty, 
or for any other Reaſon, or open'd too late, or not carefully 
cleanſed, ſhould degenerate into Fiftulas. For it can ſcarce be 
otherwiſe, but that the corrupt Matter which remains whine 
muſt by Degrees ſo ſeverely corrode and exulcerate the Fat a 
adjacent Inteſtine, and other neighbouring Parts, and affect the 
Anus, and its Region, with Sinuſes and Calloſities, in fo ſur- 
prifing a manner, that all the Remedies which can be apply'd 
are of no Uſe without cutting, An illuſtrious Proof of this we 
have in the Perſon of Lewis the Fourteenth, the late King of 
France, who, after be had for a long time try'd all the Reme- 
dies that could be adviſed by the molt able and experienced Phy- 
ficians and Surgeons in France, was forc'd at laſt to have re- 
courſe to the Knife for the Cure of his Fiſtula. This being the 
true State of the Caſe, a 1 Surgeon, as ſoon as he ſhall 
perceive, either by outward Inſpection, or introducing his Fin- 
ger into the Anus, that his Patients, labouring under an Inflam- 
mation or Abſceſs of that Part, have alſo a Collection of Pus 
inwardly, will think himſelf oblig'd to uſe his Knife. 

The more ſevere a Fiſtula is, the deeper it is ſituated, the 
greater M of the Fat, of the Rectum, and eſpecially of 
the 2 r, is corrupted and corroded, the larger the Sinus 
and the harder the Callus that ſurrounds it, the longer the Bie. 
eaſe has affected the Parts, and the weaker, the older, and the 
worſe the Habit of the Patient, the more difficult is the 
Cure, infomuch as ſometimes to render it impoſſible and 
deſperate. But, what is N to be regarded, the dec 
the Aperture or Orifice of the Fiſtula is Ertel in the In- 


teſtine, the greater is the 7 of cutting aſunder the 


larger Blood-veſſels, whence fatal Hamorrhages have been ob- 
ſerved, which can neither be reſtrain'd by Ligature, nor by 
r e or Styptics, for want of a harder Body to make 
Reſiſtance, and conſequently the leſs noo there is of a Cure, 
And really if the Finger intruded into the Anus cannot reach 


the Orifice of the Aula, becauſe it is fo deeply ſituated, the 


Section cannot be undertaken with Safety, for fear of injuri 


the Veins, and conſequently all the Art of the Surgeon is 


of no in this Caſe. If is not ft „therefore 
that Garengeot ſhould adviſe a Surgeon in ſuch a Caſe to deſiſt 
from the Operation, rather than by inſlicting a terrible Wound 
in cutting the Veins, which are in this Part of the Inte- 
Kine, to caſt the Patient into the utmoſt of his Life by 
an Hzmorthage. For my Part, I am ſo far from contradicting 
him, that T am rather of Opinion, that it is the Part of a pru- 
dent Surgeon. to promiſe nothing, but to be always dubious, 
whatever Appearances there may be of Succeſs in the Begin- 
ning, For oftentimes it happens, that after Section there ap- 
pear not only many Sinuſes to the Fiſtula, but theſe ſo deeply 
ſeated, and ſo much Injury is done to the adjacent Bones, to the 
7D Eladder, 
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der, Urethra, Vagina, and the Womb itſelf, as will ren- 

er the Cure extremely difficult, if not impoſſible. Abſceſſes of 

the Anus, that often recur, are to be treated as true Fiftulas ; 
for they cannot be cured without cutting the Inteſtine, and 
the Sphincter of the Anu. In Women big with Child the Cure 
of a Fiſtula.of the Anus is not to be undertaken, but we muſt 
wait till they are deliver'd, and well recover'd ; For Mauriceau 
obſerves, that Abortion and Death have been the Conſequences 
of ſuch an Operation. If in theſe Fiſtulat there be any Corro- 
fion in the Bladder, the Urethra, the Womb, or the adjacent 
Bones, the Diſcaſe is uſually deſperate, and admits of no Re- 
medy. The blind or ſecret Fitulas are alſo commonly more 
difficult of Cure than thoſe which diſcover themſelves. On 
the other hand, if the Fiſtula be recent, and only external, or 
if it be perfect, as in Tab. 56. Fig. 1. CC; but the Corro- 
fion has only affected a ſmall Part of the Inteſtinum Rectum, 
or Sphincter, with a little of the Fat; if the Diſeaſe has not 
ſpread itſelf to the adjacent Parts juſt named ; if it has not pene- 
trated deep; if the Sinuſes are not many, and their Sides are 
but Alightly hard and callous; if there be a good Habit of 
Body, and the Patient young, or not paſt the Vigour of his 
Age, the Cure is, for the moll part, happily accompliſh'd, but 
yet ſo, that more Relief is to be expected from the Knife, than 
from Phyſic. The ſame Judgment is to be formed of ſecret 
and internal Fiſtulas, which have their Orifices not far diſtant 
=_ oat CY of the Spincter of the Anus; as in Tab. 56. 

ig. 1. ; 

Small external Fiftulas in ſome Bodies are endur'd for a long 
time, without 'any remarkable Inconvenience ; and when Na- 
ture is accuſtomed to them, they ſerve inſtead of an Iſſue to 
evacuate noxious Humours, and preſerve the Patients from 
Diſtempers to which otherwiſe they would haye been obnoxious. 
I know ſome who have liv'd under Fiſtulas to As om; old 
Age ; therefore it is better oftentimes to let them alone, than 
undertake their Cure, as it is in the Caſe of old Ulcers. When 
the Rectum is ſo much corroded by an Exulceration from an 
external Fiſtula, or an Abſceſs, that, upon Examination by the 
Finger in the Anus, and the Probe in the Fiſtula, it is found 
to be very thin, there is no curing the Diſtemper, without cut- 
ting open the Inteſtine in that Place, together with the Sphincter, 
tho* the Inteſtine be not perforated by the Ulcer, But when 
the Inteſtine by the fame Method of Trial is found to be ſub- 
ſtantial and thick, the Ulcer may often be cured without 
wounding or petforating the Part. So a tecent Fiftula com- 
bin'd with the Lues Venerea, or owing its Riſe to it, is often 
cured by Mercurial Remedies without cutting. 

Hitherto we have treated of the Nature and Properties of 
Fiſtulas. Now as to their Cure, we think it not improper, in 
the firſt place, to ſpeak of perfect or complete Fiſtulas, and of 
the reſt in their Order. or when we have propoſed ſuch 
Ways and Means as are proper for the Cure of complete Fiftu- 
las, it cannot be doubted but the Method to be taken with 
other Fiftulas will be the more readily underſtood. In order to 
the Cute of a complete Fiftula, the following Directions are to 
be obſerved. When the Circumſtances of the Patient, as well 
as of the Diſtemper, are ſuch as we before declar'd were ne- 
ceſlary to give us Hopes of a Cure, the firſt Buſineſs of the 


Phyſician is to prepare his Patient for the Operation. There- 


fore it will be convenient, ſome Days before, to give a Purge ; 
and, if the Strength will permit, to take away ſome Blood. 
But if the Patient be weak, theſe things are to be omitted, and 
Corroboratives are rather to be uſed, a ſtrict Regimen of Diet, 
and ſuch as is moſt convenient for the Condition of the Perſon 
affected, being, as far as is poſlible, all the while obſerved, and 
proper Medicines being taken to correct the Blood, and 
render it mild. And that the Surgeon may not be incom- 
moded in the Section by the Excrements, nor the firſt Banda 
be too ſoon taken off, it ſeems neceſſary ſome Hours before the 
Operation to evacuate the oy ft a Clyſter ; and immediately 
before the Section, let the Patient make Water, that the 
diſtended Bladder may not be in 8 of being injur d. As 
to the Poſture of the Patient, it muſt be ſuch as before pre- 
ſcrib'd, that is, he muſt lie on his Belly. The Antients, as 
appears from Paulus Ægineta, placed the Patient on his Back, 
with his Thighs ſpread ; but the moſt modern French Surgeons, 
as Garengeet informs us, think him in the beſt Poſture for this 
Operation, when he lies on his Side, after the manner of thoſe 
who take Clyſters in Bed, near the Edge of the Bed, with his 
Breech ed, and his Knees drawn up. But tho? the Section 
may be ſometimes well enough performed in this Situation, yet 
1 have known Caſes where, on account of the peculiar Conſti- 
tution of the Fiffula, the Operation ſucceeded beſt in the for- 
mer-Poſture. 3 

The Patient being placed, as ſhall be thought moſt conve- 
nient, the next thing is to perform the Section with ſome fit 
Inſtrument, of which there are many invented for this Purpoſe. 
In antient Times they uſed a peculiar fort of Knife, almoſt 
like a Hook, in the Cure of theſe Diſeaſes. This they called 
by a Greek Term Syringotomus, from Syrinx, a Fiftula. Some 
of the moſt common Kinds of theſe are repreſeũted Tab, 56. 


(fee Tab. 


Fig. 4, 5, 6, 2. where the Letters A B repreſent the ſharp or 
cutting Part ; B C, the obtuſe and ſmooth Part, or Style, which 
ought to be flexible ; and D D, the obtuſe and convex Back. 
o* . theſe Inſtruments are rejected by ſome as uſeleſs, I have 
learn” Experience, that what is neceſſary to be done in 
theſe Caſes, may very often, eſpecially when the Fiftulas are 
of no great Depth, be moſt commodiouſly perform'd by them. 

are to be taken, greater or leſs, according to the Depth 
of the Fiſtula, and are uſed in the following manner : Intro- 
duce the Head C of your Syringotomus into the external 
Fiftula, and with the Fore-finger . of the other Hand, firſt 
anointed with Oil, and then intruded into the Rectum, direct 
it thro” the internal Orifice of the Sinus, and along the Inte- 
ſine, till it appears out at the Anus, Then taking hold of both 
Ends, whatſoever ' is between the two Orifices of the Fiftula 
muſt be cut, in which Section the Sphincter of the Anus, in 
Perſons otherwiſe ſound, is always cut with Safety. Many 
have imagin'd, with Albucafis, and others of the Antients, that 
a Section of the Sphincter of the Anus muſt be followed with an 
involuntary Efflux of the Fœces, and therefore directed it to be 
avoided : But Experience has ſhewn, that it may be cut, not 
only once, but ſeveral times, if it be neceſſary, in Patients who 
are ſound in other reſpects, without doing any Miſchief. But 
if this Diſorder be conſequent upon this Method of Cure,' it is 
to be rather aſcribed to ſome extraordinary Corruption and 
Deſtruction of the Sphincter by an Ulcer or Eroſion. But 
where the internal Fiftula lies fo deep, that the Head of the 
Syringotomus, which paſſes through it, will, with Difficulty, - 
be made to appear at the Anus, the Finger in the Anus is to 
more buſily, but warily employ'd in bending and directing it 
till it comes out at the Anus, when the Surgeon is to make a 
Section as before. But as the upper Part of the Orifice of the 
Fiftula in the Inteſtine is generally callous, and is not cut in 
this w- of Cure; and yet if it be not cut, this Part of the 
Callus does not coaleſce with the reſt, but eaſily gives Occaſion 
to a new Diſorder ; the adjacent Part of the Infeſtine is to be 
perforated with the Head of the Syringotomus, two or three Lines 
above the Orifice of the Fitula, and fo be cut together with it; 
or, if this be not done, then ſoon after the Inciſion, or, if the Blood 
be an Obſtacle, ſome Day after it, the callous Part muſt have 
an Inciſion made in it with the Sciſſars, or be quite cut off. 

But it is here to be obſerv'd, that ſome Phyſicians are of 
Opinion, that the falcated Inſtrument with a blunt Point, re- 
repreſented Tab. 26. Fig. 3. or any other like Inſtrument, are 
far more commodious than the Syringotomus above-mentioned, 
for cutting a Fiſtula in the Anus, becauſe the Handle is of con- 
ſiderable Advantage to the Surgeon in the Operation. I am in- 
deed ſo far of their Opinion, from my own Experience, and 
that of others, that I dare pronounce it to be moſt handy and 
uſeful in Fiftulas which have n0 great Depth; for, to ſay no 
more, I have myſelf, on ſeveral Occaſions, uſed this Knife 
with good Succeſs. The French Surgeons, that they might 
accompliſh in the beſt manner poſſible the Cure of their King's 
Fiftula, made uſe of ſome ſuch Knife, but furnifh'd with a 

cad or Knob at the Point, which, however, is not neceſſary; 
which, from the Perſon in whoſe Caſe it was us'd, acquir'd the 
Name of the Royal Biftory. However, I ſhould not care to 
apply my own above-mentioned, or that Royal Inciſion-xnife 
of theirs, to all Fiftulas indiſcriminately ; for they are not the 
moſt convenient for thoſe which are ſomewhat deeply ſeated. 
The celebrated Baſſius therefore, Profeſſor of Surgery at Hall, 
did very well in giving us, in his Diſſertation of a #7/tula of the 
Anus, a Deſcription of an Inciſion-knife, with a very long 
flexible Silver Head, of which ſome make Le Maire, the Head- 
ſurgeon of Straſburg, to be the Inventor (ſee Tab. 56. Fig. 755 

ere the Break or Head C being introduc'd into the #7/iu/a, 
in the ſame manner as before directed, and made to paſs thro* 
its Sinus and the Anus, the intermediate,Parts, between the in- 
ternal and external Orifices of the Hula, may ſometimes 
with far more Convenience be cut, than by the Inſtruments 
before mention d. For the fame Purpoſe may we uſe the 
Syringotomus, (Tab. 56. Fig, 3.) which Garengeot has deſcrib'd, 
but delineated only in part, and which is uſed in the fame 
manner as the other Syringotomi, but, by means of the 8t 


E E added to it, may with more Firmnefs be held, and the 


Section may the more eaſily be made. But I found the Incon- 
venience of its enormous long Beak CD, and took care to 
have another made, with a Beak no longer than what reached 
to F, by which I perform'd the Operation with more Con- 
venience. * 
Some, inſtead of a Syringotomus and Inciſion- knife, intro- 
duce a flexible Silver Probe, Wire, or Style, into the external 
Orifice of the Hula, which, after paſſing through the inter- 
nal Orifice in the Inteſtine, they ſo bend and direct with the 
Fore-finger in the Anus, that Part of it comes out from thence 
I 56. Fig. 1. ge Then taking hold of the two 
s HH, of the Silver Wire, they gently draw the Fleſh 


'comprehended betwixt C CBE, and with an Incifion-knife, 


principally a falcated one, or a convenient Pair of Sciflars, 
divide it, This way of Operation, tho” it be very 


cated to me another Method of curin 


and deſcribed by Paulus Agineta, ſeems to ex- 
tremely convenient, and ſo. much the more to be preterr'd to 
others, as it prevents a Return of the Diſeaſe. For my part, I 
have a great Elieem for this very antient Method what 
Ar t ſhould induce this Author to think it a more effec- 
Ks prog prevent the Return of the Diſtemper than any other, 
I do not as yet clearly comprehend. | 

Others uſe a flexible Probe with a Groove (ſee Tab. 22. M, 
or Tab. 56. Fig. 2.). This is introduc'd into the external Ori- 
fice of the Fiftula, and with all poſſible Exactneſs directed to 
the Inteſtinum Rectum, and reflected back through the Anus ; 
after which, with a Knife, or a convenient Pair of Sciſſars, 
"ay cut the Fleſh upon the Groove. Some modern Surgeons 
preter this way of tion to all the reſt, in the Cure of 
thoſe Fiftulas, which are very deeply ſeated in the Inteſtine; 
but why it ſhould be preferable to'the former, I am at a Loſs 
to conceive. But in whatever Method it be perform'd, it cer- 
tainly requires a deal of Skill and Caution, leſt by cutting 
the larger Branches of 2 Zl of the Rectum, as it ſome- 
times happens in v eep Fi „ we excite a dangerous or 
fatal Hzmorrhage. Lo proceed, the Wound being thus in- 
flicted, the Blood muſt be firſt carefully wiped away; which 
done, the Part muſt be very curiouſly ſearch'd, and inf 
whether there be any Sinus, or Callus, or corrupted Fibres 
remaining. For if you find any Sinus, the Probe or Fin 
muſt be. nicely introduc'd, and the incumbent Fleſh divi 
with , the Sciflars or Knife, that the corrupted Parts may the 
more accurately be view'd and We are not al- 
ways allow'd to accompliſh the Operation at the firſt Eſſay, 
becauſe of the Moroſeneſs, Debility, or Puſillanimity of 
Patient. For puſillanimous or moroſe Patients can by no Rea- 
ſons be perſuaded to admit of a farther Search and Section the 
firſt Time, as I Roa. of Experience ; and the Infirm, or ſuch 
as have loſt much Blood, are ſometimes unable to bear them, 
ſo that we muſt neceſſarily proceed to the Dreſſing. Whatever 
internal Remains there may be of a Callus, or vitiated Fi 
muſt with the like Inſtrument, if it may ſafely be done, be 
partly cut off, partly ſcarify d, or receive frequent Inciſions 
from the Knife or Sciſſars. The Conſequence of this will be a 
quick and plentiful Suppuration, and all unnatural Hardneſſes, 
with whatever is putrid and corrupt, will with far greater Con- 
veniency be extirpated by catheretic and mundificative Appli- 
cations. In the mean while, to ſpeak my own Sentiments 
freely, the Wound is much more happily, as well as ſpeedily, 
mundify'd and conglutinated, if the corrupted and hardened 
Fat be firſt entirely cut away by the Knife or Sciſſars. 

When I reſided at Bremen, where I had Patients under Cure 
for the Stone, Rungius, a Surgeon of that Place, communi- 
theſe Fiftulas, with 
invented for that Pur- 
poſe, and which I never found deſcribed elſewhere, He 


ſome peculiar Inſtruments, which he 


makes uſe of three Inſtruments, the firſt of which is a peculiar 
Sort of Probe with a Groove, (Tab. 56. Fig. 9.) repreſented 


wards in ſuch a manner, that the Probe 


in a Side View, by the Letters (A B.) and made either of Iron 
or Silver, with a Handle, (C D) which at (E) is bent out- 
Handle there 


form an obtuſe Angle. Ihe Groove of the Probe is ſhewn in 


a direct View (Fig. 10.) . Another Inſtrument is a Canal, about 


a Finger's Breadth in Diameter, made alſo either of Iron or 
Silver, ( Fig. 11. A B) with a like Handle, and forming with 
it an Lock Angle at (B), but bent a contrary way to the other, 
as there ſhewn. Ihe Groove of this is repreſented in a 
direct View at (Fig. 12.). The third Inſtrument is a ftrait 
Knife, long, narrow, and ſharp (Fig. 13.). When we have 
occaſion to uſe theſe — =43 ſuppoſe there be a Fi/ula in 
the Left Side of the Anus, as in (Fig. 1. C C), the Inſtrument, 
or Pipe, (Fig. 11. AB) firſt dipped in warm Water, and then 
anointed with Oil, is gently introduced into the Inteſtinum 
Rectum, and its Handle (D) bel firm and ſteady by an Aſſiſt- 
ant. The Surgeon takes the grooved Probe (Fig. .) dipped 
and anointed like the other, and introduces it through the ex- 
ternal Orifice of the Fiſtula, and carries it the whole aa 
of the ſame to its external Orifice (C C) in an oblique Di 
rection; ſo that the Point (A) falls upon the Hollow, or Bot- 


tom of the Pipe, ( Fig. 11.) and there firmly fixes itſelf, as may 


be known partly by the Touch, partly by Hearing, and partly 
e 


by introducing the Finger into the Anus. 


Groove of the Probe through the Fiſtula 


2 be 
rightly managed, the Surgeon takes the Handle of the — 
his Left Hand, and with the Knife ( 2 8 32 cuts upon the 


) as far as the 


Pipe (Hi. 11,), by which means he lays open the Fiftula from 
0 


the interior Part of the Inteſtine, to the exterior, or Anus. The 


Hua vers cut after this manner, as to its Mundification, 


reflings, and whatever elſe is to be done in order to cure it; 
the ſame general Method is to be purſued, as is ſpecify'd below. 
This Method ſeems to be ſuited to Fiftulas of conſiderable 


Depth, becauſe the Top 8 or a flexible Probe, 


cannot without great Difficulty, and Laceration of the In- 


teſtine, and ſometimes, in the deeper Sort of Hftulat, not at 


* 
2 * 


z 


corroded the adjacent Parts, as to leave the Rectum 22. thin, 
ora 


through the external 


ANU 


does not go out of 
Canal, : the adjacent Parts might 
receive conſiderable Injury ay 76 to avoid which, the Canal 
(Big: 11.) is made fo large. If the Nala were in the Right 

ide of the Anus, the ments muſt have been applied in 

contrary way, as Reaſon. itſelf direfts. There have been, I 
confeſs, others in ſormer Times, who in cutting theſe Fiftulas 
have introduced a ſtrait Tube into the urs, and afterwards, by 


means of a ſtrait or hooked Knife, have opened the Sinus 3 and 


I remember, that Ravius in his Chirurgical Demonſtrations 
recommends this Method of Cure. But thoſe Inftruments of 
Rungius, by their infleted Shape, render it caſier for the Sur- 
geon to direct his Knife, and conſequently to avoid cutting 
8 thing 3 Ge Np of the _-} z Wherefore I am ot 

pinion, that erve to be preterred to any thing of that 
Kind known Re p 

If the Fiftula, or Abſceſs, be only external, and recent, 


and ſeated betwixt the Fat and Skin, the Inteſtine and Sphincter 


of the Anus being no ways affected, the Cure is to be managed 
as follows : Firſt of all, the Hula, if it be not large enough, 
but, as it often happens, very narrow, is to be gradually in- 
larged by a prepared Sponge, a Piece of Gentian-root, or any 

thing that is * to ſwell, After this, it is to be 
Cn I corrodi edicines, and then conglutinated by 
the general Method of treating Fiftulas, Sometimes it is better 
to uſe the Knife immediately, and, as Paulus Agineta adviſed, 
to divide the incumbent Skin by a ſimple Section, or to do the 
ſame when the Fiftula cannot be ſufficiently dilated by ſwel- 
ling Tents, and to inlarge the Inciſion, till the Place be laid 
open as it ought, and the Callus at the ſame time removed. 
After this, the Fiffula, at the firſt D » is to be ſtuffed 
with Lint, that it may be dilated ; and if more Sinuſes of the 
Fiftula offer themſelves to View at the firſt Dreſſing, that they 
may be cut. If any thing of a Callus, or of hardened or cor- 
rupted Parts, be found in the coy reap, it is to be 


cut away with the Knife, or the Sci or to be gradually 
eaten off with Corroſives, particularly red precipitate Mer- 
Monnierius aſſerts Ointment of the Hes to be the 


— effetual and convenient 3 in this Caſe. The viti- 
ated Parts being thus extirpated, a digeſtive Ointment, mixed 
with Oil of Eggs, is to be apply'd to the Place, ang a very 
accurate Bandage to be made upon it. In ſhort, if no. more 
ſecret Sinuſes are to be diſcovered, if the Sanies thickens to a 


Pus, if new, firm, and found Fleſh increaſe, if the thin Mat- 


ter decreaſes, and begins to alter its Colour and Smell for a 
better, there ſeems nothing wanting to make a perfect Cure, 
beſides dreſſing the Part every ins with a vulnerary Bal 
Lime-water, $ irit of Wine, or dry Lint. Sometimes, as 
ſaid before, and as I have ſeen it, initead of an Aperture to an 
external Fi/tula, a ſmall Tubercle ſhews itſelf, which, if nar- 
rowly examined, will be found to have a very ſmall Perforation 
— ip ly an Outlet to the Sinus, and is more or 
difficult to be diſcovered. In this Caſe, before all things I cut 
off the Tubercle with the Sciſſars, by which means the Duct 


or Sinus of the Fiftula is ſoon diſcovered, in order to its inlarge- 


ing, cutting, and curing, as before ſpecify'd. | 
Wh the external Fiſtula has penetrated fo deep as to aſſect the 
Sphincter of the Anus, or the Rectum, or, at leaſt, has ſo much 


we can ſcarce hope to make a perfect Cure, without pertorating 
and cutting the Inteſtine and Sphincter, 25 we before adviſed. The 


Operation is performed in the beſt mayer, Þy placing the Pa- 


tient. in the moſt convenient Poſture ; then, after the 
Finger is inſerted. into the Anus, introducing a Syringotomus, 
eſpecially one furniſhed with a Head, (See Tab. 56. Pg. 5. 
or a Needle, ( Fig. 2) or a Stylus, or a Probe, not too blunt, 
rifice of the Fiſtula to the Bottom of it, 
towards the Inteſtinum Rectum, and perforating it where the 
Fore-finger meets with the Head of the Probe; but the Iniſſru- 
ment muſt be ſo warily directed, as not to hurt any other Part 
of the Inteſtine, much leſs the Bladder, The Inteſtine being 
perforated, the thing to be done is, to direct and bend the in- 
troduced Inſtrument in ſo ſkilful a manner, that it may come 
out through the Anus, and ſo this imperfect Fiſtula may be cut 
according to the Rules before preſcribed for the cutting of per- 
fect 1 whereby it becomes itſelf a perfect Fiſtula. When 
the Fiftula lies near the Anus, but the Sinus under the Skin 
has not its Courſe ſo much towards the Rectum, as towards 
the Peninzum, or one Side of the Anus, the convenient 
way ſeems to be, to cut it quite open with the Knife, or Scil- 
fars, and to mundify and heal the Wound, as before directed. 
In the laſt Place it is to. be remarked, that, in cutting th 


Fiftulas, eſpecially if they lie deeper than ordinary, and the 


n cannot commodiouſly be performed by the Inſtru- 
ments mentioned, the Canal ( * Fig. 11.) or one like it, 
may be introduced into the Anus after the manner above de- 
F the WR 94. OP by nicans of tlie Koife 
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AN 


Internal, ſecret, or blind „ uſually make a third 
W of ls N In Ubi pon hey appear not cr- 
watdly, but lie covered and — of Cure 
muſt certainly be difficult, without the Help of a Knife, in 
making a Wound or Perforation, that may lay the hidden 

inuſes, The moſt proper Place for the Incifion is what is 
diſtinguiſhed by ſome Tumor, Hardneſs, Pain, or Redneſs, 
eſpecially if the a. by reffion feels a ſubjacent Sinus 
with a Colleftion of corrupt Matter, as in Abſceſſes. Theſe 
things being well examined, and the Patient placed in a right 
Poſture, as above, and _— by the Alliftants, either an 
Inciſion is to be made in the Tumor perceived by the Fingers 
at the Side of the Anus, till we come to the Sinus; or, if we 
would act more cautiouſly, the affected Part with the Tumor 
within contained is, by Help of the Finger introduced into 
the Anus, to be forcibly thruſt outwards ; and then with a large 
Lancet, or a Knife fit for the Purpoſe, to be perforated as ſhall 
be thought neceſſary. For by this means a blind and imper- 
fect Fiftula is changed into a perfect or — — one, and ſo 
the Cure is rendered more commodious. "The Wound thus made 
is afterwards to be i with the Knife, either upon the 
Finger, or a ed ; and, when enough, is to be 
ſtuffed with Lint, on which muſt be laid Bolſters, and the 
Whole muſt be ſecured with a proper Vagiely for the firſt 
time, When the Bandage is taken off, the Wound, if there 
be Occaſion, is ſtill more i ; and after a ſxilful Inveſtiga- 
tion of every Sinus, and the corrupted Parts within, the Inteftine 
is alſo cut afunder, and the fame Method of Cure purſued, as is 
above preſcribed for complete F;ſtulas. 

If there are none of the before-mentioned Signs, or, at leaſt, 
ſuch as are thought inſufficient, but the introduced Finger, 
with or without Gs Affiſtance of a — — op (Tab. 55. 
Fig. 15.) perceives a Fiftula in the Inteſtinum Rectum, the 
Cure may be thus conducted: Firſt of all, let a pretty big 
Silver Wire, or flexible Silver Style, (Tab. 56. Hg. LI 5 
one or two Inches, be intruded into the Arms, by a Finger 
of the Left Hand, in ſuch a manner, that the bent Part (A 

by Degrees be introduced into the inwardly ſeated Fu 

(Fe 1. G) found, if need be, by Help of the Speculum- Ani. 

his done, let the Right Hand, take holdof the Wire, or Style, 
by the, other — (B), and pull it, till the Head (A 
manifefts itſelf to the Sight or Touch, by a Tubercle excite 
near the Anus at the Letter (F). Then the Siver Wire is held 
with the Hand —_— and the Part of the 
Skin near the uus, which was fomewhat 'raifed by drawing 
the Head (A) of the Wire, is dexterouſſy cut with a Knife, 
till that Head appears in the Wound. Moreover, laying hold 
of the Part (A) now appearing out of the Fiftula, this Wire 
is to be more bent, as at (D B, Ng. 1.), that by it the inter- 
jacent Parts may be drawn outwards, and cut aſunder. But 
perhaps it would not be amiſs, in thefe Sorts of blind Fifulas, 
which do not lie deep, but near the Anus, inſtead of this Silver 
Style, or Wire, before deſcribed, to make uſe of ſome kind 
or other of Syringotomus, (Tab. 56. Fig. Þ 4, 5, 6, 7.) that 
is well bent for the Diſcovery and cutting of them. | 
But in whatever manner the Inciſion is made, and cleanſed 
of all Hardneſſes and Impurities, the following things are to 
be done in order to a perfect Cure: Firſt, the whole Wound 
js to be filled up, as exactly as poſfible, with Lint, and twiſted 
Raps, that the Sinus of the F:/fula may be the more com- 


modiouſly inlarged and deterged. If the Hemorrhage be ex- 
celſive, oe the Lint which is at firſt apply'd, contain ſome 
Powder, or Liquor, proper to ſtop the Flux, So when the 


Fiftula lies deeper than ordinary, let the twiſted Rags, which 
102 reed — to the Bottom of the Sinus, be always tied 
with ſome ſtrong Thread, or ſmall Cord, leſt, in renewing the 
Bandage, any of the Lint ſhould be left within. Let triple Bol- 
ſters be laid upon Plenty of Lint, the firſt or undermoſt nar- 
row, but long and thick ; the ſecond a little broader; and the 
third, or uppermoſt, almoſt ſquare, as in the falling down of 
the Anus. 1 thing 77. in juſt Order and Smoothneſs, 
a T Bandage, made of Linen or Cotton, is to come over all 
and bind them together with due Firmneſs and Neatneſs. Then 
Jet the Patient be put to Bed; and if there be à Redundance 
of Blood, or there was but little loſt during the Operation, let 
him de blooded in the Arth for fear of an Inflammation. Be 
not too forward in taking off the firſt Dreffings till the ſecond 
it; but when there 1 very often the Caſe, it 


Bandage. 
Neceffity, it is convenient ki | 
the more commodious exonerating the*Belly, 


e Bandage clean from the Forces ; and if any” of theſe in 
going to Stool ſhould happen to get into the Fifula, they muſt 
. very carefully wiped away, either with a ge molſtened 
with Warm Wine, or with dry Linen That che Lips of 
the Wound may not too ſoon come „but may always 
be kept duly ed with 


_ let the Wound be often 
any 


well 
Treſh Lint. thing of a Callus, or any hard or corrupted 


Particles, ſhould be found left in the ſucceeding , the 
Ulcer is firſt to be well ſearched to the Bottom, and then the 
Lint is to be ſpread with a digeſtive Ointment, mixed with a 
little red Precipitate, or Fgyptiacum ; and this is to be done 
every Day, till you find the vitiated Parts are quite extirpated 
from the = ar goes Fleſh. But —_ that for the firſt 
fourteen Days after the Operation, utmoſt Caution is to 
be uſed, — no Sinus of the Fiſtula be left unſearched; nor 
maſt we, without Reaſons, forbear to uſe our Inſtru- 
ments in the Abſciſhon, or laying open of thoſe infected Parts, 
which the Moroſeneſs or Weakneſs of the Patient prevented 
us from doing in the firſt Operation. That a Sinus or two of 
the Fifula have not been throughly ſearched and opened, may 
be known by the Sight, partly by introducing the Probe, 
but principally by the Plenty of the Matter iſſuing thence, 
and the Colour, Smell, and Conſiſtence of the fame remain- 
ing unaltered. For as ſoon as the Wound looks pretty clean, 
and the Fiffula begins to heal, the Matter grows leſs and leſs 
in Quantity, and becomes whitiſh, moderately thick, and lefs 
foetid. In this Caſe, it will be proper to promote the Growth 
of Fleſh by Incarnatives and Balfamics, and at laſt, to perfect 
the Agglutination with Lint. "The Diet under theſe 
Caſes muſt be temperate, ſparing, and of Fluids; nor muſt the 
Patient, eſpecially in the Beginning, be ind the Uſe of 
folid Food, but only Broths, Teſt the frequent Deſire of going 
to Stool ſhould as often occaſion the 2 the - 
age, which would be very troubleſome to the Surgeon, and a 
very great Hinderance to Conglutination. 
mom complicated with a Caries, or with an Ulcer of the 
er or Urethra, are very difficult, and generally impoflible 
to be cured, as we faid before. However, when the Os Iſchii, 
or Os gis, are affected with a Caries, not only the Ulcer is 
to be dilated, that we may have free Acceſs to the Part, but pro- 
per Topics are to be uſed to take off the Caries. I have found 
the Eflence of Round Birthwort moſt effectual for this Purpoſe. 
Nor muſt we neglect the Uſe of internal Mercurial Remedies, 
and Decoctions of the Woods, to purge and free the Blood 
from the Scurvy and Lues Venerea, which are often joined with 
this Diſeaſe, till the foul Orifice be cleanſed, and the Bottom 
again covered with ſound Fleſh, and the Ulcer at laſt congluti- 
nated by the ſame Remedies as fimple Ulcers aretreated with. 
Fiftulas complicated with an Ulcer of the Bladder or Urethra, 
are ftill worſe the others, and ſeldom admit of a Cure; 
= if the external Ulcer be diligently cleanſed, and plied with 
ſamics, in Conjunction with the Uſe of the internal Medi- 
cines above-mentioned, the Defects in theſe Parts, if not quite 
deſperate, if the Patient be and robuſt in other reſpects, 
are now-and-then reſtored. | | 
T am not . - that there is a Multiplicity of Methods 
for curing a Fiſtula of the Anus, propoſed by the Antients, as 
Hippocrates, Celfus, Paulus Fgineta, Albucaſis, &c. ſuch as 
by Ligature, hot Irons, and Corrofives, which T have on pur- 
poſe omitted, becauſe they are ſo far from being preferable to 
what I have mentioned, that upon Compariſon they will be 
found not ſo convenient and proper. One thing however I 
muſt not paſs over in Silence, which-is, that when the Sphincter 
of the Anus is corroded, d ed, or debilitated by ſome ad- 
_ Fiſtula, the Patient, for the moſt part, labours under a 
ifficulty of retaining of the Feeces. But in Perſons of a 
ſtrong Conſtitution, and where the Sphincter is not conſidera- 
corroded, it be cut afunder twice or thrice, or even 
oftener, if there be Occafion, without much Inconvenience, 
or Danger of the before-mentioned Infirmity. Sometimes the 
Age of the Patient, Imbecillity, the Severity of the Diſtemper, 
eſpecially when the Fiftula is very _— ſeated, prevent the 
Operation from being undertaken. We muſt then endeavour 
to mitigate the Difeaſe and the Pain by cleanfing Injections, 
and Applications of lenient and' balfamic Medicines. ſhort, 
the more to be pitied the Condition is of thoſe wh are forced 
to undergo the Operation for a ſevere Fiftula, the more ridicu- 
lous is the Folly of ſome Frenchmen, "who, though they felt 
nothing of a'Fiffula in the Anus, yet, that they — * have the 
Reputation of going through the ſame Diſeaſe, and Way of Cure, 
with their 2 the XIVth, glorying in Misfortunes, 
and making an Oſtentation of Miſery, were earneſt with the 
Surgeons to have the Operation of cutting for the Fiftula per- 
formed 1 them, as we are informed by Dionis, a very ſkil- 
ful French Surgeon, who, at the ſame time, very gravely cen- 
ſures this moſt abſurd Paſſion 1 8 
Since the right — — a bad Fi/tula of the Anus 
one of che moſt difficult” Works belonging to a Surgeon, it w 
certainly be worth dur while to propoſe ſome Cautions, that 
— fredoa Uſe for the reQtifying and better performing the 
irſt then a ſevere Fiffula ought to be cut in ſuch a manner, 
external Wound may be wider than the Bottom 
of che Hula; for by ſo doing, this as well as 
are more throughly cleanſed, and eafier to be 
,healed. For this Purpoſe it may even ſometimes be ne 
two Inciſions acroſs the affeQed Part, and then wi 
5 the 


- 


5 
= 


the Hula ; for except 
— cannot be well cured, and eaſily re- 
may ſometimes be more conveniently and Nach 
formed, Nee 


b 
ſo cutting them off. 
2. Fo avoid injuring the Inteſtine in dilating the Fi/tula with 
the Knife, it ought to be directed with its | 


the Anus, but in the Middle of the Buttocks, ſo that the Sinus 
is next to the Skin, and proceeds by towards the 
Rectum, a grooved Probe is to be introduced into the Bottom 
of the Fiſtula, upon which the incumbent Skin is to be dexter- 
ouſly cut with the Knife, or Sciſſars, Then the Wound is to be 
well ſtuffed and dilated with Lint, and the next Day the Nature 


before. 

4 If the Inteſtine be exulcerated and perforated, as it com- 
monly is in complete Fiſtulas, the Style or Head of the Probe, 
or Syringotomus, is to be thruſt into the Inteſtine rather two 
Lines above, than through the internal Orifice of the Fiſtula, 
that the hard and callous Parts within it may the more commo- 
diouſly be cut out. But when the Inſtrument paſſes through 
the internal Orifice of the Fiftula, it will be neceſſary, after 
cutting through the Inteſtine and Sphincter, to cut off with the 
Sciſſars the hardened Part of the Inteſtine, that is next above 
the Fiſtula, to the Breadth of two Lines, or of a Straw. 

5. If at the ſame time you ſhould happen to perfo- 
rate a Veſſel, which diſcharges Plenty of Blood, your beſt 
way is to paſs under it a crooked Needle and Thread, and fo to 
tie up its — But if this cannot be effected, let a Bol- 
ſer, ſqueezed out of ſome ſtyptic Liquor, be applied to the 
divided Vein, and cloſely compreſſed with the Finger for half 
an Hour, till a Cruſt be induced ; then filling up the Wound 
with Lint hard twiſted, lay upon them ſome pretty thick Bol- 
ters, and ſecure the Whole with a firm Bandage ; let the Pa- 
tient alſo obſerve to keep himſelf at Reſt, and let an Attendant 
be ordered ſtrongly to compreſs the Bandage with his Hand for 
ſome time, becauſe ſometimes it has been obſerved, that when 
the bleeding Vein has not been ſufficiently compreſſed, the Blood 
has not flowed out through the Bandage and the Anus, but 
taken its Courſe into the Inteſtines, and killed the Patient. 

6. When the Bandage is made, if the Patient ſome Hours 
after feels a Pain in making Urine, he muſt be exhorted to bear 
it with Patience, ſince it uſually goes off in a ſhort time. 

7. If the Hiſtula of the Anus be complicated with the Lues 
Venerea, there is no eaſy nor ſafe Management of the Fiftula, 
without firſt curing the other Diſtemper ; but when this is ex- 
tirpated, the Fiftula often heals without Section. 

8. Arnoldus invented and recommended a particular Ban 
for a Fiſtula of the Anus, which Garengeot has carefully 
ſcribed, and given the Preference to it before all others, by 
* Degrees. See a Deſcription of it under the Ward 

ASCIA. 

. Laſtly, when the Wound begins to heal ces, 
Gar cot * us to intrude into the Anus a 12 Lr 
of a Finger's Bigneſs, and covered with Pompholyx, for the 
better drying of the Wound as it heals. But this is often un- 

; or I commonly find dry Lint, when the Ulcer is 


well cleanſed, and filled with Fleſh, ſufficient for this Pur- 


poſe. Heifter, P. 2. Set. 5. Cap. 169. . 
It muſt be remark'd, that the Cure of a Fiſtula in the Anus 
is not always to be attempted ; for in Bodies of a very bad Ha- 
bit, an entire Interception of the habitual Diſcharge made by 
the Fiſtula would be attended with very ill Conſequences, and 
precipitate the Patient into a Conſumption, or ſome other Diſ- 
r more fatal than the original Diforder, of which · I have 
ſeen Inſtances. This is the general Doctrine; but I can form 
no Idea of any Humours ſo inveterately riveted in the Conſti- 
tution, but that a proper Regimen, and Medicines judiciouſl 
| apply'd, together with other ſuccedanequs Evacuations, may 
far ſubdue, as to render the healing up a Fiſtula in the Anus 
in due time, curable, without any Prejudice. 


Of an ABscB88 of the ANUs. 


Gare. the. Oiiginel of a Fiftula of the Anus ſeems, for 
the moſt part, to ly 1 1 ſl by when we come 


to know the Nature and Way of treating this Abſceſs, we ſhall 
_ comprehend the Properties of this Sort of Fiſtulas, with 
_ the how to preſerve. ourſelves from them, and to cure 
them. Therefore we cannot but think it worth while to be- 
ſtow ſome Remarks upon an Abſceſs of the Anus. 

The Beginning of this Abſceſs is twofold ; for it either attacks 


the Patient on a ſudden, or comes on him flowly and inſenſibly. 
The former is like a Boil in the Beginning, but ſoon after i 
creaſes very faſt, and in a very ſhort time 
ee and eſpecially Pains. 
Vor. 


In- 
cites a Vatiety of 


_Gilate the Wound to 2 ſufficient is ; and, 


in it, and whatever ſn 
rupted and hard, mult be cut out, in the fame manner as direct- 


tions: 


„ ſour largs Tents of Lint, ch ip 


| „Which uſes to lie deep 1 ag a 
commonly. perceived, Sometimes the outward Sk 
Marks. of an 


exceſhve Pains, as to i 
Sleep, Nauſea, extreme 

other Kind of Abſceſs, which is of flow Þ 
ſome denominated a Fiftula from the v 
known, as other Abſceiles, by the Pain and 
more ſlowly to Suppuration. 


2 

els, is 

e * and is 
Tumor, tends 

But in whatever manner the Abſceſs is generated, certain it 


is, that the corrupt Matter, after Suppuration, pre itſelf b 
A 1 be diſcharged, and at laſt RT 


the Skin near the Anus, or the Inteſtine, Before this can be 
effected, the adjacent Fat is more or leſs corroded, and con- 
verted into Sanies, by the pent up acrimonious Matter, whence 
are a Variety of Sinuſes, ſometimes ſingle, ſmall, and 
direct, at other times large, crooked, and deep 3; and at laſt, 
Prog through the external Skin, or Inteſtine, ſooner or 
ter, acco to the different Nature or Quality of the Mat- 
ter collected within; ſo that it is no Wonder, th Fiflulas ge- 
nerated of Abſceſſes are ſome of them more ſevefe than others. 
For the Cure of an Abſceſs of this Kind, in the Begi ning, 
Digeſtives, in the Form of a Fomemtation, or Cataplaſm, ma 
be apply'd ; but becauſe the Diſeaſe is ſeldom cured by fuch 
means, and more Dependence is to be bad on manual Operation 
than Medicines, recourſe is to be had, in Seaſon, to the 
Knife, and the following Method is to be obſerved: Firſt, the 
Patient is to be placed in the ſame Poſition as we directed for 
the * under a Fiftula of the Anus ; then let the Sur- 
geon, by preſſing with his Finger near the Anus, or introducing 
it into it, very careſully ſearch the vitiated Part, and throughly 


explore the Bottom of the Sinus of the corrupt Matter, 
though no outward Sign of a Suppuration as yet but 
if only a Hardneſs or Tumor be perceived, the Matter is to 


be * to ſome Degree of Ripeneſs, before the Inſtrument 
is u 

As in every Abſceſs Suppuration is to be promoted and 
accelerated by the Application of ſome emollient Cataplaſm, 
ſuch as 2 of Crums of Bread with Milk and Saffron 
or by a Plaiſter of Diachylum with the Gums ; ſoa very — 

Caution is to be obſerved, which is, that the Cataplaſm, 

or Plaiſter, be not left too long upon the affected Part, which 
may Cauſe the Suppuration to proceed farther than it ou 
into the inward Parts, by which means the circumjacent — 52 
being waſted and conſumed, the Diſeaſe may be rendered dei 
rate, or at leaſt more exaſperated and dangerous. Therebore 
we ought not to wait till the contained Matter ſhews ſome 
external Sign of Maturation ; but the Cataplaſm is to be re- 
moved after every two or three Hours, and, the Skin being 
wiped, we are to examine with a Finger of each Hand, one 
introduced into the Anus, and the other prefs'd on the external 
Parts, whether by Compreſſion between the Fingers 
corrupt or mature Matter can be diſcover d. No Credit 
therefore is to be given to thoſe who determine, that it is only 
E to open an Abſceſs, when the malignant Matter is plain - 
y perceived to be ps 1 for in ſuch a State it 
jacent Parts, 


duced into the Anus, is to be outwards towards the Skin, 
on the Side of the Anus, Then with the Inciſion-kniſe, or 
Lancet, let an Inciſion be made through the Middle of the 
Tubercle quite to the Receptacle of the Matter, and, raiſing a 
little the Inſtrument, let the Sanies, which is commonly mix'd 
with Blood, run into a Veſſel placed underneath, let the 


external Parts be gently preſſed on all Sides, in order to force 


out the re atter. 


The Matter being evacuated 1 t to de- 
t t 


iſe, 
laſtly, that 
there may be the freer Acceſs to the Root of the Exil, the 
Part , if nec s muſt have tranſverſe Inciſions made 
be found within preternaturally cor- 


ed for . | | 

xd to a right Treatment of this Wound, it will be ne- 

ceſſary, according. to aps io to obſetve the fallowing Cau- 
Firſt of all, let che Wound be filled up, as exactly as 
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Thread or String ty d to it, which muſt be diſtinguiſhed from 
each other, either by their Places on the det ati of the 


Wound, or by their Colour, left, when we come to unlooſe and 
change the Dreſſings, we ſhould happen to pull out the lowet 
Tents before the ſuperior, and fo excite a icious or- 
rchage. Over theſe Tents muſt be laid plenty of Doflils of 
Lint, and * drawing a little, as Garengeet adviſes, the Thread 
of the 1 Tent the Doflils, are united in cloſe Conjunction; 
then placing ſeveral narrow Bolſters in ſuch Order, that the 
upper Bolſter may be always wider than the next under it, over 
muſt be brought a proper Bandage, ſuch as is deſcribed 
for a Fiſtula under the Article Fasc1a. But, to ſpeak my 
Mind freely, I do not ſee the Neceſſity of ſuch a Multitude of 
Tents with their Strings in a ſimple Abſceſs, nor of ſo trou- 
bleſome and operoſe a g. For my part, I take care to 
have this fort of Abſceſſes, as well as others, well filled up with 
lenty of twiſted Lint ; and then applying Bolſtem, make the 
— in the moſt ſimple manner with the common Fillet. 
In the following Dreſſings I do not pull out the Lint by Force, 
but apply to the Ulcer a digeſtive Ointment, and a Plaiſter of 
Diachylum, and wait till a Suppuration coming on, they fall 
off of themſelves ; and by this Method there is no pr Danger 
of an Hemorrhage. After this, I e the Abſceſs, as I 
do other Abſceſſes, and at laſt heal it with Balſamics. 

If any conſiderable Vein happens to be cut in the Operation, 
it ſeems neceſſary either to tie the Vein, or, if this cannot be 
done, to apply a ſmall Bolſter ſqueezed out of ſome ſtyptic 
Liquor, and to compreſs the ſame with the Fingers for a while 
till the Blood is topped. The Wound afterwards is to be more 
filled with twiſted Lint, more and thicker Bolſters are to be 
laid on, and an Aſſiſtant is to be appointed to attend the Pa- 
tient, that with his Hand he may compreſs that Part of the 
Bandage which is juſt over the bleeding Veſſel. As for Conglu- 
tination of the Wound, though Garengeot has ſaid nothing 
about it, I perform it exactly by the ſame Methods as in other 
Abſceſles, and Fiftulas'of the Anus, Oftentimes theſe Abſceſſes 
are maintain'd by a Venereal Cauſe, and Funguſes and Calluſes 
ariſe in them, ſo that they cannot be healed. 

To conclude, it ſeems ſtrange, that Garengeot, who, like 
us, divided Fiſtulas of the Anus into perfect — imperfect, and 

ave the Characteriſtics of each, ſhould yet, in treating of the 
Cu re, paſs over in Silence the blind and imperfect alen, 
though theſe require a ſingular, and, I may ſay, a more artificial 
Management than the others, as, I think, appears in the pre- 
ceding Chapter. Neither has Garengeot ſaid a Word about the 
Method of treating complicated Fiſtulas of the Anus, though 

are not fo ſcarce and rare to be found, as to deſerve to 

paſſed over in Silence. Heifter, P. 2. See. 5. Cap. 169. 


Mr. Sharp's Obſervations on the FisTULA in Axo are as 
follows : 


If the Surgeon has the firſt Management of the Abſceſs, and 
there appears ati external Inflammation _—_ one Side of the 
Buttock only, after having waited for the proper Maturity, 
let him with a Knife make an Inciſion the whole Length of it, 
and, in all Probability, even _ the Bladder be affected, 
the Largeneſs of the Wound, and the proper Application of 
Doflils lightly preſſed in, will prevent the Putrefaction of the 
Inteſtine, and make the Cavity fill up like Impoſthumations of 
other Parts, 

If the Sinus is continued to the other Buttock almoſt ſur- 
rounding the Inteſtine, the whole Courſe of it muſt be dilated 
in like manner, ſince, in ſuch ſpongy Cavities, a Generation of 
Fleſh cannot be procured but by large Openings; whence alſo 
if the Skin is very thin, lying looſe and flabby over the Sinus, 
it is abſolutely neceſſary to cut it quite away, or the Patient will 
be apt to fink under the Diſcharge, which, in the Circumſtance 
here deſcribed, is ſometimes exceſſive. By this Method, which 
cannot be too much recommended, it is amazing how happy 
the Event is likely to be; whereas from neglecting it, and 
truſting only to a narrow Opening, if the Diſcharge does not 
deſtroy the Patient, at leaſt the Matter, by being confined, 
corrupts the Gut, and, inſinuating itſelf about it, man 
other Chanels, which, running in various Directions, often 
baffle an Operator, and have been the Cauſe of a Fiſtula being 
ſo generally eſteemed very difficult of Cure, | 

ere I have conſidered the Impoſthumation as poſſeſſing a 
great Part of the Buttock ; but it more bal as 
that the Matter points with a ſmall Extent of Inflammation on 
the Skin, and the Direction of the Sinus is even with the Gut: 
In this Caſe, having made a Puncture, you may with a Probe 
learn if it has penetrated into the Inteſtine by raſiitg your Finger 
rough 


up it, and feeling the Probe introduced th the Wound 


into its Cavity, t ET „ it may be known 
by a Di of Matter from the Aru. When this is the 
State of the Fiſtula, there is no Heſitation to be made, but 


immediately — one Blade of the Sciſſars up the Gut, and 

the other up the Wound, ſnip the whole of it. 
This Proceſs is as adviſeable, when the Inteftine is not per- 

forated, if rhe Sinus is narrow, and runs upon, ot very near 


» 
3 , 
* b * 
eee 8 a . 


* 
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it; for if the Abſceſs be tented, which is the only way of 
it, while the external Orifice is ſmall, as 1 are 


ſuppoſed, it will almoſt certainly grow callous ;- ſo that the 
ſureſt Means of Cure will be opening the Gut, that proper Ap- 
plications may be laid to the Bottom of the Wound. How- 


ever it ſhould be well attended to, that ſome Sinuſes pret 
heat the Inteſtine neither run into, nor upon it; in which. 
Caſe they muſt be opened, according to the Courſe of their 
Penetration. Thete are abundance of Inftances where the 
Inteſtine is ſo much ulcerated as to give free Iſſue to the Mat- 
ter of the Abſceſs by the Anus ; but, I believe, there are none 
where there is not by the Thinneſs and Diſcoloration of the 
Skin, or an Induration to be perceived through the Skin, ſome 
Mark of its Direction, which, if diſcovered, may be opened 
into with a Lancet, and then it becomes the ſame Caſe as if 
the Matter had fairly pointed. 

If the Sinuſes into and about the Gut are not complicated 
with an Induration, and you can follow their Courſe, the mere 
opening with Sciſſars, or a Knife guided on a Director, will 
ſometimes ſuffice ; but it is generally ſafer to cut the Piece of 
Fleſh ſurrounded with theſe — quite away, and, when it 
is callous, abſolutely neceſſary, or the Calloſities muſt be 
waſted afterwards by eſcharotic Medicines, which is a tedious 
and cruel Method of Cure. 

When the Fiſtula is of long ſanding, and we have Choice of 
Time for opening it, a Doſe of Rhubarb the Day before the 

ration will be very convenient, as it not only will empty 
the Bowels, but alſo prove an Aſtringent for a while, and prevent 
the Miſchief of removing the Dreſſings in order to go to Stool. 

It ſometimes happens, that the Orifices are ſo ſmall, as not 
to admit the Entrance of the Sciſſars, in which Caſe Sponge- 
tents muſt be employ*'d for their Dilatation. 

In performing theſe Operations on the Anus, I do not think 
any Inſtrument ſo handy as the Knife and Sciſſars; almoſt all 
the others, that have been invented to facilitate the Work, are 
not only difficult to manage, but more painful to the Patient: 
Nor do I caution againſt cutting the whole Length of the 
Sphincter, Experience having ſhewn it may be done with little 

anger of an Incontinence of Excrement; and, in Fact, the 
Muſcle is ſo ſhort, that it muſt generally be done in Dilatations 
of the Inteſtine. 

The worſt Species of Fiſtula is, that communicating with 
the Bladder, where the Proftate Gland is primarily concerned, 
This generally takes its Riſe from a former Gonorrhcea, and ap- 
pears — firſt in the Perinæum, and afterwards increaſin 
more towards the Auus, burſts out in various Orifices throu f 
the Skin, which ſoon becomes callous and rotten; and 
Urine, paſſing partly thro' theſe Orifices, will often excite as 
much Pain, and of the fame Kind, as a Stone in the Bladder. 

Having met with none of theſe Inſtances, that I could not 
trace from a Clap, I have been induced, in the Trial of Cure, 
to practiſe Salivating, which aſſiſts very much in healing the 
Wound after the 8 The Manner of opening this 
Fiſtula is by cutting out the callous Skin and Eminences, 
down as deep as the Accelerator Urinæ, and ſomewhat deeper 
between that Muſcle and the Erector Penis, if the Indurations lie 
there. The Operation is ſevere, but very well rewards the Pain. 
It is not to be Qed however, if there are many Sinuſes 
into the Bladder, that they will all cor be healed ; but they 
will be reduced to one or two, almoſt all the Urine come b 
the Urethra, and the Pain be quite removed, of which Succe 
T have had two or three remarkable Inſtances under my Care. 
See HEMORRHOIDES. 


Cas I. from Le Dran. 
Of a blind internal Fiſtula in Ano. 


Though all Fifulas in Ano begin by ſmaller or larger Abf- 
ceſles, Reid in obs Fat covering iy — yet they differ 
in various reſpects. 

Authors mention blind internal Fifftulas in Ans; but ſome 
have not deſcribed the proper Operation in that Caſe, and others 
are not ſufficiently inftrudtive in an Aﬀair of ſo great an Im- 
portance. This Obſervation may ſerve as a Rule, at kaſt, in 
Caſes nearly parallel to this. . | | 7 

On the 13th of February 1726. a Man was received into the 
Hoſpital, who had evacuated Matter by the Anus for the Space 
of eighteen Months, more or leſs, according to the Diſtance 


of Time between his Stools. He could not inform me how it 


began, having never felt any remarkable Pain (Ir is not aſtoniſh- 
ing, that a ſmall Abſceſs ſhould be formed in the Fat near 
the Rectum, without creating much Pain, the Pus being ca- 
pable of extending itſelf without meeting any Reſiſtance). In 
examining the emper, I found an Hardneſs on the Left 
Side, within an Inch of the Anus, which ſeemed to be 


three Fingers Breadth deep; the Buttock appeared ſound, and 


there was no Alteration in the Cricula, or Panziculus Adipoſus.' = 
When I had prepared the Patient by two copious Bleedings, 


as be was robuſt, and purged him once, I performed the Ope- 


ration. 
Having 


im with his Belly 
Ground, 
by two Aſſiſtant 
Lancet into 
, and thus made a complete Fiſtula of a blind one: Then 
withdrawing the Lancet, I introduced a Probe in its Place 
with my Left Hand, . it as far as the Calloſity; in 
the Midſt whereof was a Cavity, round which I could move 
my Probe: Then I introduced the Index of my Right Hand 
into the Anus, and diſcovered the Sinus that paſſed from the 
Calloſity into the Rectum. 

That I might leave no Source of a Fiſlula behind, I pierced 


the Inteſtine with my Probe a little above the Fi/tula, and, three 


drawing it out by the Anus, finiſhed the Operation in the uſual 
manner, cutting off, or deflooging the Calloſities. 

The Patient left the Hoſpital in the Beginning of April, per- 
fectly cured. » 


REMARK. 


The moſt preferable Method is, to pierce the Inteſtine above 


the callous Perforation ; for want whereof you run a Hazard 
of leaving a Part of the Calloſity, which may retard the 
Cure, or even render the Operation ineffectual, 


CASE II. from Le Dran. 


In the Month of April 1725. the King havi 
onour to 9 . Major of the Hoſpital of La 
Charit, I faw a Man there, upon whom the jon for a 
DF in Ano had been performed three Weeks before. The 
ound ſeemed to be in Condition, and leſſened every 
Day, inſomuch that the Cicatrix ſeemed almoſt formed. Ne- 
vertheleſs, examining it with Attention, I obſerved a little 


me of the Venereal Infeftions he had before, I 


done me the 


ſanious Pus to proceed from a ſmall Sinus in the Wound 
Startled at this, I paſſed my Probe 
into the Hole, and found a Sinus along the Inteſtinum 


near the Cicatrix. 


Rectum, four Fingers Breadth deep, which terminated in a 
Cavity ſurrounded with Calloſities, and the Inteſtine was denu- 
dated the whole Length of the Sinus. I began the Operation 
again, 8 it in the uſual manner, by dividing the In- 
teſtine in the whole Extent, where it was . I deſtroyed 


the Calloſity as much as I poflibly could; and to become 


Maſter of the Bottom of the Wound, I made an Inciſion into 
the Buttock, taking off the Angles, This furniſhed little Blood 
for that Inftant ; but an Hzmorrhage ſucceeded fix Hours after. 
] went immediately, and, — 1 the Dreflings, placed a 
ſmall Compreſs dipped in tic Water upon the Veſſel that 
furniſhed the Blood, which I held with my Finger near half an 


Hour, that the Styptic might produce its Effect. The Hz- 


morrhage being ſtopped, I ſupported the Compreſs with a 
threaded Doffil, hat by many others, and ſecured the 
Whole with Compreſſes, and a proper Bandage. I did not re- 
move the Dreſſing for two Days, and then the Patient was 
dreſſed according to Art, and recovered in fix Weeks. I was 
informed, that he bled five times in the ſame manner after the 


REMARES. 


There are two eſſential Precautions in the Cure of Fiſtulas. 
When the Operation is performed, all the Calloſities muſt 
be effectually deſtroyed, eſpecially thoſe at the Bottom, be- 
cauſe it will be too late to conſume them ſome Days after, 
upon account of the external Lips approaching. 

I think I ought to make a ſhort Remark in this Place, in fa- 
vour of young Students in Surgery. You muſt take care 
in the Drefling not. to rub. or irritate the Edge of the di- 
vided Inteſtine, in placing the firſt Doſſil. For which 
Reaſon, at each Dreſſing, eſpecially during the firſt ten or 


twelve Days, you muſt introduce T0 inger to the In- 
teſtine, fixing the Edge with it; then paſſing the Doſſil, 
with your Forceps, between your Finger and the ſound But- 


tock, till it reaches the Inteſtine itſelf, withdraw your Finger, 

and fix the Doſſil in its Place, ſo that half may be in 
the Wound, and half in the Rectum. The Neglect of 
this laſt Precaution is h to prevent the Cure, even when 
the Operation has been well performed. | 

With regard to the Hzmorrhage, which either accom 
follows the Operation, many Methods are to ſtop 
it. I have practiſed all, and find none more certain, or 
lefs painful, than what I uſed to the Patient, who is the 
ject of this Obſervation. ' 


| _Case III. 
ah wy Of «@ VeNEeRtAL FisTULA in Ano. | 
The Suppuration of Venereal Tumors is different from thoſe 


not ing from the ſame. Cauſe ; and the Symptoms at- 
2 generally, not ſo active; becauſe the Ve- 


« 


Fluids wherewith it is 


. 


- 


irus is more - dif] to | oſe 
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the 27th of April 272g. a Sereant came tg ms 
op, who had a conſiderable Abiceſd on the . 
the Anus, which was not ac ied with Symptoms in pro- 
portion to its Magnitude, We know that large Abſceſſes, at 
the are very troubleſoine to Patients by their — 
Pain, Tenſion, and Fever; Sym toms which ſubſiſt; ahd eveti 
increaſe more and more, fill us is formed. 
When the Patient was ſent to the Hoſpital, the Pus was 
—— 1 the Skin * wherein the Im- 
on of my Finger remaintd, t was with Difficulty 
that the Fluttuation was to be fel 
I opened it, and found the Rectum denudated mote than 
r Breadth above the Verge of the Arus, I cut 
through all that Portion of the Inteſtine which was denudated; 
and cut away all the Skin that was altered and ſeparated from 
RN happily, and the Lipt approach- 
ed, and in all Appearance Nn was to 0 expected, 
when, in fifteen or twenty Days, an hard Fungus appeared at 
the Bottom of the Wound, which rx in Form of a 
Crown, ſeemed to be carcinomatous. I took it off with my 
Biſtory, but in a few Days it puſhed out again; and then I be- 
gan to interrogate the Patient, and, by the Deſcription he gave 
new it to be 
the Lues. Sudorific Ptiſans and Ethlops Min ere admi- 
niſtered in vain; the Fungus viſibly returned as umed it; 
therefore I adviſed him to a Salivation. | 
He went from the Hoſpital to a Place, where he was 
ſalivated ; and when he came from thence, only a ſmall Por- 
tion of the Wound remained to be cicatrizcd, 


Cast IV, 


Of a Fisrurous and VEXEREAL Ansct38; 


In the Month of September 1725. a Patient was ſent to LA 
Charité, who had a gangrehous Abſceſs in Aue, which began 
in the ſame manner as that mentioned in the preceding Ob 
vation, I in ted him as to his manner of Life ; but he 
was diſcreet, and confeſs'd nothing that could give me the leaſt 
Reaſon to think his Caſe Venereal ; therefore, after he was pre- 
pared, according to Cuſtom, I performed the Operation. 

In twelve Days the Lips of the Wound grew callous, and a' 
Fungus roſe at the Bottom. To diſcover the Truth of what 
he had concealed from me, I thought I could deceive him in 
my Turn ; and told him, that thoſe Symptoms were certain 
Signs of the Lues Venerea, and that he could not be cured 
without taking pr Remedies to ſubdue the Cauſe of his 
Diſeaſe, and the Uſe of proper Dreſſings at the ſame time. 
He imagined that he ſhould ſtay at the Hoſpital to paſs through 
this Courſe, and confeſs'd, that he had two Chancres and a 
Gonorrhœa two Months before, Then I told him, that be 
could not ftay in the Hoſpital ; and by my Advice he went to 
the Petit Mai ſent, where he was falivated, and perfectly 


cured. 


REMAR ERS. 


Abſceſſes formed near the Anus, and that break of themſelves, 


degenerate into Fiſtulas in time, and occaſion Calloſities: 
The ſame thing would have happened to thoſe two, of whom 
I have been ſpeaking, had I not performed the Operations 
that ſeemed neceſlary. 

If then old Fiſtulas, not Venereal, ate callous, as well as thoſe 
that are, the Surgeon ought firſt to examine his Patient, 

that he may take his Meaſures accordingly. 

If it be a ſimple Fiſtula, the Operation * ; 
but when you know it to be Venereal, I think it moſt pru- 
dent to begin by treating the Patient for the Lues. Some of 
the laſt Kind, that were recent, have been known to be 
cured with all the other Venercal Symptoms, and have had 
no farther Occaſion for an Operation. 

If by a methodical Courſe the Fiſtula does not heal, the Ope- 
ration muſt be afterwards perſotmed. 


Cast V. 


Of a e FisTULA in Ano, none by an extraneous 
Bady in the Rectum, communicated by Mr. D*Eſtendau, Sur- 
gran, at the Hague. 


ln the Month of December 1728. I was called to z Gentle- 
man of fifty Yeats, to beal him of an external Fiftulg in 
And, with which he had. been afflicted for eight or nine 
Months. He was ematiated, and become almoſt hectie, partly 
from the Pain he endured, and partly from a flow Fever that 
nevet ceaſed ;. ſo that his Life was not long expeRted. ' 
Wee t, I judged there 
was no Time to loſe before the Operation was performed, eſpe- 
cially, becauſe this Hſtula, whoſe external Orifice was two 
NE Progr, Mit eee 
thet , Without r i tion im 3 
— — the Sphindter as fur as I could 


reach, with my Finger. I 
and then performed the Operation, in Preſence of a Doctor 
of Phyſic, and Profeſſor of Anatomy at the Hague. 

When I thought the Operation was finiſhed, I thruſt m 
Finger into the Wound, to examine whether I had ſufficiently 
open'd the Sinuſes, and ſcarified the Sides of the Fiſtula, and 
was much ſurpriſed to feel an extraneous Body at the Bot- 
tom of the Wound, which was hard, pointed, and wedged in 
it, This obliged me to make an Incifion, in order to diſengage 
it, without which it could not be extracted; and I then drew a 
Scale of Bone, pointed at each End like a Lancet, two Fingers- 


breadth long, and a little broader and thicker than the Blade of 


It ſeemed by its Hardneſs and Appearance to be 
I inquired of the Patient, whether 
he remembered to have ſwallowed that Bone, who anſwered in 
the Negative; but he remembered very well, that ſome time 
before the Manifeſtation of the Fiſtula, he felt a Pain on a ſud- 
den like a Stab with a Dagger near the Rectum, and thought 
he ſhould have fainted awa 17 the Exceſs of it. It was at this 
Time, without Doubt, that the Bone pierced the Inteſtine, 

ricked the neighbouring Parts, cauſed an Inflammation, and at 

an Abſceſs, which degenerated into'a Fi/tula. 

I dreſſed the Patient, and afterwards preſcribed him proper 
Medicines, ue Means he recovered the 3oth of January 
1729, Which che fiftieth Day after the Operation. Le Dran. 

It is proper to take Notice, with reſpect to the Auus, that 
many Subſtances of an extraordinary Nature are diſcharg'd by 
this Emiſſary. Thus calculous Concretions form'd in the bi- 
liary Ducts and Cyſtis, ſometimes paſs this Way; and we 
have an Inſtance in the Philoſophical Tranſactions of a great 
Number of Stones, one of which weigh'd upwards. of two 
Ounces, which, after a great deal of Pain, came away by the Anus. 
But the Paſſage of the Fœtus by the Auus is, of all others, fo 
extraordinary à Caſe, that I muſt not omit the following Ac- 
count communicated by Mr. Giffard to the Royal Society. 

J was ſent for, about the Middle of Augu/? laſt, to a Wo- 
raan, who then judged herſelf to be between three and four 
Months gone with Ghild : She had all the Symptoms preceding 
a Miſcarriage, and, upon touching, I found the Os Tince 
ſomewhat dilated and ſpread, from whence I concluded a Miſ- 
carriage would enſue, and therefore order'd what I thought pro- 

r to promote it; but I was ſometime after informed by her 
Huſband, that altho? ſhe before believed, that ſhe had miſcarry'd, 
yet, that ſhe now thought herſelf quick, as feeling ſomewhat 
to move within her Belly, agreeable to what ſhe had perceived 
after former Quickenings, us it paſſed on for about ſix or 
ſeven Weeks; in which Time ſhe grew much bigger, and the 
Motion more perceptible ; ſo that there remained no Doubt of 
her being with Child, About the third of O#ober, ſhe was 
ſeized with violent Pains in her Belly and Back ; which daily 
increaſing, her Siſter, by her Deſire, came to me on the ſixth, 
when I went to her, and found her _— under very great 
Pains, and other Complaints like thoſe preceding a Miſcarriage 
or Delivery: But, to be better ſatisfy'd, and to ſtrengthen my 
Opinion, 1 paſſed up two Fingers into the Vagina, to examine, 
by the Touch, whether the Os Tincæ began to open and 
ſpread, I there felt a wal and unuſual Fulneſs and Tenſion, 
which I judged to be the Body of the Uterus ſunk low into the 
Vagina, and much diſtending it, and extending backwards, and 
preſſing againſt the ReAum, fo that the Excrements could not 
readily paſs, neither could ſhe, from its Preſſure upon the 
Neck of the Bladder, freely make Water. I could not find 
the Os Tince, altho' I very carefully examin'd all about with 
the Ends of my Fingers ; wherefore I then judged, that the 
Fundus Uteri muſt have receded from its natural Poſition, and 
be bent backwards towards the Rectum In which Opinion I 
was more ſtrengthen'd, from the Fulneſs I before obſerved, 
ſtretching backwards; and therefore concluded, that the Os 
Tince muſt be very forward : Wherefore I endeavour'd to paſs 
my Fingers between the Os Pubis, and the Fulneſs which 
preſſed againſt the upper Edge of the ſaid Bone. This, with 
ſome Difficult „I effected, and, at length, about two or three 
Inches above the ſaid Bone, I felt the Os Tincæ with the Ends 
of my Fingers. The Cauſe of this Situation will more clearly 
appear in the Purſuit of this Account: I order'd her anodyne 
and quieting Medicines to relieve her Pains, which ſhe was 
obliged to take every twelve Hours, with Cordials to 
ſupport Nature, and ſometimes Clyſters. 'Thus Matters con- 
tinued to the 20th of the ſaid Month, only that for ſome Days 
before, a Water, tinged with Blood, came away, as ſhe ima- 

ined, thro* the Auus, and which ſhe believ'd proceeding from 

e Piles, with which ſhe was ſometimes troubled. 

On the 20th, her Huſband came to me, about Six of the 
Cock in the Evening, telling A the Midwife had brought 
away a Fats, but could not complete her Buſineſs 4 where- 
upon I immediately went to the Midwife, who, upon my 
coming, told me, that a Faetus was protruded thro* the Anus ; 
and to confirm it, deſired me to examine ; which I did imme- 
diately, and found the unit Umbilicalis hanging out about two 
or three Inches beyond the Anus, and g up thro* the 

4 | 


a Penknife. 
the Scale of a Beef-bone. 


ba 


prepared my Patient immediately, 


ANY 


fame. 1 therefore paſſed my two Fore-fingers by the String 


into the Anus, when I „ about three Inches up, an 
ing, as I then judged, into the Uterus, wide enough to admit 
the Ends of three or four Fingers, and the Funis Umbilicalis 


Part of it. The Septum, or Partition between the Anus and 
Vagina, was entirely whole, and no Perforation through it. 
From theſe Appearances I then concluded, that a Mortification 
muſt have begun in the Uterus, and ſo from its Contiguity be 
— * to the e — that Nature, endeavouri 
to what was contained, forcing it againſt this Part 
— mortified, and conſequently ready to give way and ſe- 
99 — an Preſſure made againſt it, produced this Open- 
ing, the Protuſion of the Fetus thro* it into the Redlum, 
and ſo on thro* the Anus. 

There was a large Diſcharge of grumous Blood, and other 
Subſtances, thro* the Anus, which continued coming away until 
the 26th of the aforeſaid Month, when the Woman died about 
Three of the Clock in the Afternoon. 

I ſhould have obſerved, that there was a Fulneſs and Hard- 
neſs very perceptible, to be felt outwardly on the Fore-part of 
the Belly, ſome Diſtance below the Navel, from the Time that 
the Fartus came away, to her Death, which, upon opening the 
Body, I was well aſſured, was the Uterus forced upwards and 
forwards by a Sacculus, which being large and diſtended, fill'd 

the Peluit, and by its Bulk preſſed the Uterus forwards. 

Fetus was perfect in all its Parts, but much waſted and 

wh from its being ſome time dead, and conſequently pu- 
trified, 

Upon Diſſection, the Vagina, Uterus, Ligamenta Rotunda 
Left Ovary, Fallopian Tube, and Ligamentum Latum on that 
Side, together with the Hypogaſtric and Spermatic Veſſels on 
the ſame Side, were found in a natural State. The Fallopian 
Tube on the Right Side we traced from the Fundus Uteri 
almoſt to the Morſus Diaboli, where it was confuſedly united 
with, and opened into the Sacculus hereafter to be deſcribed. 
The Ovary on this Side, with the Ligamentum Latum, was di- 
lated into a e Sacculus, of an irregular Form, extendi 
itſelf behind the Uterus (to the poſterior Parts of which it ad- 
her'd) ; and Faſing on towards the Left, was connected to that 
Part of the. Colon that terminates in the Rectum. In this Sac- 
culus we found great Part of the Placenta, and the Remains of 
lacerated Membranes, beſides the Aperture of the Fallopian 
Tube mentioned before, and another about four Inches in Di- 
ameter into the Middle of the Rectum; that Part of the Ure- 
ter on the Right Side, which lies between the Ovary and the 
Kidneys, was dilated, and ſo was that Part of the Rectum 
between the Aperture into it, and the End of the Colon ; both 
which were cauſed from the Contents of theſe Canals being 
obſtructed in their Paſſage. Phil. Tranſ. Ar. Vol. 8. 

ANUS, in Botany, ſignifies the poſterior Opening of a Mono- 
petalous Flower. This Name was originally us'd by Mr. Vaillant. 

ANXIETAS, Anxiety, Reftleſsneſs. See ALysmos. 

ANYADEI, an eternal Spring, the new World, the fu- 
ture Paradiſe. Ruland. 

ANY DRIA, ein, from a, Neg. and dd, Water. In 
Hippocrates it ſignifies a dry Seaſon : Thus, E xeavpuaanr drud eins, 
Lib. 2. See. 1. Epid. 4. In burning hot and dry Weather. 
Such a Seaſon is ſaid to be Anydron 5 as Lib. 2. Epid. Sec. 
3. Td tap x; 73 dig@» Tdrv avuder © TheSpring and Summer 
<< were extremely dry; and Aphoriſm. 14. Lib. 3. Böge x; 
drud er- a Attended with Northerly Winds, and dry Seaſon, * 

ANYDRON, a ies of Sclanum. Blancard. 

ANYPERBLET «rvTigaile., from 4, Neg. and 
uTe«gC&AMw, to conquer, inſuperable : Thus, *AvaigCail@ 38 5 
ours of Bose fes, % s Tis TUX#ons x0Ains Kala 
For the Beef is of an inſuperable Nature, and not to be di- 
<< geſted by an ordinary Stomach, ** Hippoc. de Rat. Vie. 


in Herb. Aut. 


ANYPEUTHYNA, arux&y3ve, from a, Negative, vnd | 


va5v9vr@-, obnoxious. Things for which we are not account- 
in M- 1 


able. The Auypeutbyna, eine, are Events that cannot 
be charged on the Phyſician, nor render him accountable 
for them. Hippocrates, SAUNA. ſpeaking of ignorant and 


; A 
upſtart Phyſicians, „ KdJexAid0r ndlapiuirnirs Td + 
Tix ms drvad dure, 9 7. dv 2 dy as; pw a cb x0. 
ve © "They live voluptuouſly, never troubling them- 
e ſelves about the Anypentbyna of the Art, in which a good 
«« Phyfician, who deſerves the Name of an Artiſt, ſhews his 
T Skill,” In this Place eathyna-ſeerps to import 
thoſe things which are out of the Limits of Reaſon, and can- 
not be accounted for. J =; 
— ANYSTOS, 4, from «draw, to perfect. Ready, ex- 
pert Hippocrates, Tee? 20 u. requires, as a 8 in 
yſicians, that they be &vv5ru 72%; N,, of prompt Elo- 


quence. | 
AOCHLE- 


: 


— 


ccc 


OCHLESIA, dexancie, from 2, Neg. and ix, to depends upon a Criticiſm of Freffur, on a Paſſage in Hijpeeratits 
diſturb, A Calmneſs, or Quietneſs. Lib. 2. de Morbis, where he reads : Alen Tv reh ewe | 
AOCNIA, <owin, from a, Neg. and ard, flow, lazy. Siler Kei deen a v einer © If the are 
Diligence, or Alacrity. To undergo Labour with Alacrity, ** ſeized with Convulfions.”” Here all the Copies, For 
and eat without Satiety, are reckon'd by Hippecrates, Lib. de fins, by the groſſeſt of Blunders, read dpben. inftead of Asen 
Apid. Lib. 6. Seck. 4. T. 20. two great Preſervatives of for there can be no Doubt, he ſays, but this is the Place ex- 
; — Galen in his Exegefir, 2s follows : A flem 73 dwap- 
AONCON, d, from «, Neg. and 3), a Tumor. wor Tv Trp, ger: Aortron is a Part of the 
Not tumid. Hippocrates, tel e. pore, adviſes, for the ſuſpended on each Side.” 
Cure of Epidemic Diſeaſes, Td 3 os py Jae bra: df. AOVARA,C. Biren. Is a Fruit as large as 4 Hen's Egg, 
Ta]or x, Aerial: To take care, that the Body be very low which grows with many others in a Cluſter, incloſed in a great 
„in Fleſh, and much debilitated. Some under by Pod, faſten'd to a Species of very high and prickly Palm- tree, 
doyxiralev cdh, a Body of the molt ſolid Conſtitution, Ind which grows in the E- India and in Africa: 
leaſt expoſed to the Injuries of the Air, not of a fluxile humid When the Pod is ripe, it burſts, and lets the Cluſter of 
Subſtance, but denſe and compaR, and fo leſs liable to external Fruit, which, being ripe, are fleſhy, and of a golden yellow 
Impreſſions. Not bloated. * Colour: The Indians eat them ; the Fleſh incloſes a Stone very 
AORGESIA, 4, from a, Neg. and 57, Anger. hard and bony, as large as a Peach-ſtone, having at its Su 
An Abſence of Anger. Mildneſs of 'Temper. ficies three Holes at the Side, and two leſſer near each . 
| AORNOS, , from «a, Neg. and opris, a Bird. Spo- The Bark of the Stone is two Lines thick ; it contains a fine - 
ken of Places void of Birds, on account of malignant Exhala= white Kernel, which, being chew'd, at firſt hath an agreeable 
tions, as formerly the Lake Avernus in Campania. Caftellus. Taſte ; but, at the End, it becomes of a ſharp Taſte, which 
AORTA, Ahr, the great Artery proceeding from the left 22 that of ſome Sorts of Cheeſe. "They extract from 
Ventricle of the Heart, from which all the other Arteries either Kernel a fort of Palm-oil. | 4 
mediately .or immediately proceed, and by which the whole The Kernel of Aovara is aſtringent, and goal. to ſtop a 
Maſs of Blood is convey'd to all Parts of the Body. See Looſeneſs, being eaten. Lemery de Drogues. 
ARTERIA. | | 
The Aorta is ſubject to 2 ſome of which have AbduQtion. See ABDUCTI0, 
been taken Notice of under Article ANEURYSMA ; and APALLAGE, N, from dvd, to change. Any 
the following Caſes will give ſome Light into the Nature of Alteration 4j but, in Hippocrates, it ſometimes ſtrict- 
others, which it is — to know, in order to diſtinguiſh ly ſignifies ſuch a Change as is cauſed by a Deliverance from 4 
them, and make a proper Prognoſtic, for they are always in- eaſe : As, for Inſtance, Aph. 45. Lib. 2. Tor irrst. 
curable. Toigt riot dTaMAGYRY, Cc. Tue; ** Young Perſons are freed 
Mr. Littre having open'd the Body of a Woman who died © from an 7 e.“ | 
ſuddenly in the Street, and who had, till the very Moment of APANC OMENOI, dT <Yy 61404, — 2 The Word 
her Death, been vi „ found, beſides other things, the is uſed by Hippocrates, Apb. 43. Lib. 2. is derived from 
Coats which form the Trunk of the Aorta oflify'd in ſeveral dye, to ſtrangle. 
Places, its interior Part full of Ulcers and fungous Excreſcences, APANTESIS, adi, from dvd, to meet. A Meet - 
but yet without any Inflammation : The Sigmoid Valves were ing. The Word occurs in Hippocrates, tei iu and is one 
likewiſe become hard and callous. the Qualifications he requires in a Phyſician, Ie is taken in 
This State of the Aorta, beſides other concurring Cauſes, different Senſes : Foeſins joins it with the ing Word 
may have contributed very conſiderably to the ſudden Death of novxin, and would have them to mean Aﬀability, and Eaſineſs 
the Patient; for the Arteries are all along in their Courſe fur- of Addreſs ; others, by 47d#]nz1s, underſtand Reprehenfion, and 
niſhed with fleſhy Fibres, which, by their Action and Spring, a Severity in cenſuring and reproving the Faults of others ; and 
continue to the Blood that Momentum or Impulſe, which it ſome think Hippocrates intends by it that Qualification which 
— at firſt received from the Heart ; for tis plain, that the con- puts a Phyſician _ his Guard againſt Errors, and upon 
tractile Force of the Heart, conſidering its Weakneſs, could teaching every Perſon about the Patient the Duties of | 
not, without this continued Impulſe, throw the Blood ſo far, Place, and what ought to be done, or omitted, from time to 
and that too in Canals ſo winding and ſo ſmall ; but 'tis in a time. 
particular Manner impoſſible, that, without this Impulſe of the APANTHISMUS, ra-, a very fine, and ſcarce . 
Arteries, the Contraction of the Heart ſhould propel the Blood ceptible Line, properly in Painting z to which Galen, de 2 
with ſuch a Degree of Force, as to make it enter the imper- & Arier. Cap. 8. reſembles the ſmall Ramifications of the Veins, 
ceptible Oriſices of the diſtant Veins. Thus the Arteries, and no bigger than Hairs, or the Threads of a Spider's Web, which 
all their Ramifications, are, as it were, ſo many CONTINUED are called Capillary Veins. 6 
HEArTs, ſeconding and promoting the Action of the chief APANTHROPIAI, be,, from av, from, and 
and principal one. Now tis plain, that in this Woman the dier, a Man. An Averſion to Company, and Love of 
Olſification and Conſumption of a Part of the Subſtance of Solitude. We find the Word in Hippocr. Coace Pre. 
the Trunk of the Aorta, muſt have abſolutely taken away its APANTICRY, hi . Openly, manifeſtly. Hippe» 
Spring, and conſequently deprived the Heart of that Aſſiſtance, crates de Artic. | ; 
without which it not carry on the Circulation of the APARACHYTUM VINUM, «mTep4xv/@ d-, Wine 
Blood. wie? not mixed with Sea-water, Galen de Comp. Med. Sec. Gen. 
Mr. Merry ſays, that having open'd a Man who died ſud- Meth. Mad. Hence Athalaſſus, <)4Acww, (from « Negative, 
denly, he found his Aorta fo dilated, that it had begun to ſe- and ddaaue, the Sea) is the ſame as Aparac hytus. | 
te itſelf from the Baſe of the Heart, in which Caſe, the APARAQUA, nd. ſeems to be a Species of Briony 
irculation of the Blood muſt have neceſſarily had an imme- growing in Braſil. Raii Hift. Plant. 
diate Stop put to it. Hift. de P Acad. 1710. APARASCEUASIA, dn aggoxtvagin, from « Negative, and 
Mr. Morand the younger, upon ing the Body of a mTegxonevdCe, to prepare. Unpreparedneſs ; as when the Thin 
Merchant in Paris, who died ſuddenly, after having been ray + for Bathing are unprovided. Hippocr. de Ratione Viet, 
for ſome time ſubje& to Palpitations of the Heart, was not ſur- in Mort. acut. | 
priſed to find polypdus Concretions formed in the Aorta, and APAREGORETOS, , from « Negative, and 
in the Branches of the pulmonary Arteries and Veins ; but was "Tegryogio, to comfort, mitigate,» What affords no or 
aſtoniſh'd with ſome other uncommon Circumſtances ; for, on Relief. _— reel WAN. | 
the Left Side of the Heart, one of the two Valuule Mitrales of  APARINE, Offic. Ger, 963. Emac. 1126. Raii Hiſt, 2. 
the pulmonary Sack was transform'd into a kind of Cyſtis, the 85 Synop. 3. 225. J B. 3. 713. Dill. Cat. Giff, 67. Hiſt, 
Bottom of which lay towards the Sack itſelf, and the Mouth 3. 331. Phyt. Brit. q. Lew. Bot. 1. 20. Mer. Pin. g. 
towards the Ventricle of the Heart. This Cyſtis was the Valve Aparine vulgaris, C. B. Pin. 333. Park, Theat. 565. Bocrk, 
itſelf, dilated to ſuch a Degree as to be able to contain ones Ind. A. 150. Tourn. Inſt. 114. Elem, Bot, 85 Rupp. Flor, 
Thumb, thicken'd, and having ſmall Bones in ſeveral Parts of Jen. 4. Buab, 23 CLEAVERS, or GOOSE-GRASS, 
it. The three Sigmoid Valves of the Aorta, in like manner, Dale. a 
being conſiderably thicken'd, had each of them, in ſeveral Places, arine, otherwiſe called Ampelocarpus, Omphalocarpus, Phi- 
Bones, very ſolid, irregularly ranged, and riſing like ſo opus, and Ixus, has many lender, ſquare, rough Branches. 
many Rocks. Now tis eaſy to conceive, that, of the Blood, The Leaves lie round the Stalks in Circles, at Intervals like 
which flow'd from the pulmonary Sack to enter the Left Ven- thoſe of Madder. The Flowers are white, the Seed hard, 
tricle, ſome Part muſt remain in this Cyſtis, preteroaturally white, round, and ſunk in the Middle, in form of a Navel : 
form'd ; and that the other Part could not, without a great deal The Herb ſticks 2 IIS vis. & need 
of Difficulty, make its Way thro* the Aorta, the Valves of of a Skimmer, to take off Hairs from Milk. 
which, being thicken'd and oſſiſied, did not become flat, as The expreſſed Juice of the Seed, Leaves, and Stalks, drank 
they _ to have done, in order to perform their Functions in Wine, cures the Bites of the Phalangium [a venomous Sort 
duly. 17 de P Acad, A. 1729. of Spider] and Viper; and, inſtill'd into the Ears, caſes the 
ox RA, 4oylex- The Lobes of 222 ſuſpended on Pains thereof. The Herb, beaten up with Hog's Fat, { 47+ 
* os This Senſe of the Word, if not ord itſelf, 915, - apt by Herm. Barbarus, Lees of n 
OL. 7 
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e miley that te LZaves, apple, top the Bleeding of 


many 

ſelves, having at ev oint eight or ten long narrow es, 
ſet round — 4 92 820 — From among theſe grow 
out ſmaller Branches, with the like Leaves growing on them ; 
and on the Tops of theſe come forth ſeveral Flowers, ſmall and 
white, of one Leaf, divided into four Parts, each of which is 
ſucceeded by two globular rough Seeds, growing cloſe together : 
The Root is ſmall and fibrous. The whole Plant is rough, and 
almoft prickly, ſticking to the Cloaths of any that come in its 


Way. 
| This Herb goes by a great many different Names, but is moſt 
commonly known by Aparine, Aſparine, or Gratterona, It 
rows almoſt every-where in the Fields, eſpecially about the 
oots of Buſhes, and Hedges. It has many rough little Twigs, 
which bear Leaves, and a whitiſh Flower, upon which the Seeds 
grow in Pairs, It is an Enemy to moſt other Herbs that grow 
near it, and either lays faſt hold of them with its rough Leaves 
and T wigs, or extirpates them entirely. Upon the Aips the 
Shepherds uſe it, in order to cleanſe the Milk of any Filth that 
may have fallen into it. It is of a ſubtile Nature, opens, expels, 
purifies, and dries. When boiled in Water, and often drank, 
it removes Obſtructions of the Liver and Kidneys, cures the 
Dyſentery, and is wonderfully beneficial in a ſimple Gonor- 
rhœa. Its Juice, depurated and mixed with white Wine, may, 
with Succeſs, be drank in the Beginnings of Dropſies. Sr. Th. 
Mayerne, L. 3. Prax. Med. Cap. 10. If its Juice is taken in 
Wine, it cures the Bites of venomous Animals : Its Juice alſo 
cures Pains of the Ears, when it is made warm, and dropp'd into 
them. If the Herb itſelf is boiled with Salt, it — — Aton't 
cences, when applied to them by way of Plaiſter. If reduced 
to Powder, it cures Ulcers Wounds ; and, according to 
Pliny, ſtops Hzemorrhages. Tragus aſſures us, that its diſtilled 
Water cures the Jaundice and Dyſentery : It is alſo very effica- 
cious in Diſorders of the mugs It eaſes racking Pains of 
the Breaſt and Hypochondria. Paul. Quadr. Botan. Claſſ. 3. 
Fr. Joel, L. 11. Pratt. Sect. 4. commends it againſt a Car- 
dialgia in Children. 
APARTES, drTag]is, from the Ionic d raf io, for druf, 
to be ſuſpended. Suſpended, penſile. Hippoer. tei apt. 
APARTHROSI, &dr«z8puors. See ABARTICULATIO. 
APARTI, APARTIOS, &«rag|i, dTraf]ivs, Adverbs uſed 
by Hippocrates, de Rat. Viet. in Morb. acut. and elſewhere ; 
and expounded by Galen, Erotian, Suidas, and Heſychius, by 
2 dende; that is, wholly, exactly, exquiſitely, ab- 
lutely. - 
fo APARTISIS, dr,, from dwaprilo, to perfect. A com- 
pacted Body, or Frame. Thus «Tap|:o15 76 ve, in Hippoc. 
tel debp. ſignifies the Frame or Syſtem of the Nerves. 
APATEONES, ar, from amd71, Deceit, a Cheat. 
ſtors. Hippocr. wee? deb. 
PATHES, «Tabs, from « Negative, and raf, an Af- 
fection, or Paſſion ; ſuch as are, or ſeem to be, void of human 
Paſſions. Inſtances you have in Pliny, Lib. 7. Cap. 19. "Tis 
ted of Craſſus, ſays he, the Grandfather of him who was 
killed in Parthia, that he never laughed, and was therefore 
called Agelaftus; and many were never known to weep. 
Socrates, ſo famous for Wiſdom, always 'd with the ſame 
Countenance, being neither more or leſs chearful or ſad at one 
time than another. This Diſpoſition of Mind is ſometimes 
carried to a hard and inflexible Roughneſs and Sternneſs of Na- 
ture, which extinguiſhes the Affections of Humanity. Perſons 
of this obdurate Temper, were, by the Greeks, call'd _ 
many of whom they had amo — and, what is ge, 
moſt of them Profeſſors and Teachers of Wiſdom; ſuch as 
Diogenes the Cynic, Pyrrho, Heraclitus, and Timon, which 
laſt was arrived at ſuch a Pitch as to hate all Mankind. 
. APATHIA, un. An Apathy, or ſuch an inſenſible 
Temper as is deſcribed in the preceding Article. 
ABPECHEMA, drixnue, from dd, and qx, a Sound. 
Properly a Reſounding, or Repercuſſion of a Sound ; but, in a 
medicinal” Senſe, it ſignifies a Contrafiſſure, See Cox rRA- 


.—< 
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Paticad will not obey the Directions of the Phyſician. FMHippec. 
YOrrD. 1. | | 1 

APELLA, I . By this Name Galen, calls thoſe 
whoſe Prepuce, either thro” = Diſeaſe, — or Con- 


traction, is inſufficient to cover the Glans. 


APELLID ES. A famous. Engineer, . who, wich Archi- 


mades, lays Claim to the Invention of a Machine for launching 


of Ships; the Model of which the antient Su unitated, 
in contriving a Machine for reſtoring Fractures and Luxations, 
which, becauſe- it was worked by three Cords, they called 
Triſpaftrum _— fer Archimedis. 

APEMPOLESE, 4riprixncs, from dr3umkdo, to mer - 
chandiſe. A Trafficking or Selling. This is the r Signi- 
fication of the Word, according to Hefychius. In this Senſe 
drayrxaic xdciepsior aviuriancs, in Hippocrates, Tet von, 
muſt import, that, among other Qualifications he there 
in a Phyſician, he muſt be furniſhed with a Stock of 
Medicines, which he may ſell to his Patients. Others 
ſtand ahh. in a con Senſe, to be an Abhorrence of 
ſelling or making Profit of his Medicines ;- or take it for an 
Averhon to Trafficking in general, as unbecoming a Phyſician, 
and betraying a Deſire after Lucre. This latter Interpretation 
will a „if we read the Paſſage, as it 


purging 
under- 


ppear the more 

ſtands in Edit. Fol. Gen. 1657. cum Foefii Occon. which is thus: 

Ednet Tov Tegs C ypreoy = draynaier xalapgior deu 

auc. dd I iu, A Knowledge of ſuch purging Medi- 

* e * in Life; an Averhon to gain 
a Mind free from Superſtition.” 

APEN. See AMBALAM. | 
_ APENES, «Twis. Harſh, unpleaſant. Hipp. de Rat. Vie. 
in Morb. acut. ; ; 

APENSALUS. A Veſſel with a narrow Neck to hold Oil. 
Rulandus. 

2 — dx · ia, from « Negative, and 7471s, to digeſt, 
igeſtion. 

APEPTON, d Crude, indigeſted. | 

1 —ů 

Aperitives, or ient Medicines. 

APERISTATON, Caterer from a Negative, and vteica- 
6. Affliction, Danger. An Epithet in Galen, for an Ulcer 
APERITTOS, arte,, fone 2 Ne 

„ aer, from « Negative, and terne, 
redundant. An Epithet of ſuch — 22 — 
Excrement, as the Fleſh of wild Animals, and fuch as live in 
dry Places. The oppoſite Quality is called Perittematicos, 
terne. 

APERTUS, taken for exulceratus, as Aperte Strumæ i 
Scribonius Largus, Numb. 81. is the ſame with Pliny's — 
— — Lib. 30. Cap. 5. Rhedius in Noris ad Scrib. 

gum. | 

APES, Offic. Schrod. 5. Aldrov. de Inſect. 20. ſ. 
— _ 1. Mouff. . —— Charlt. Exer. 46. _ 

er. Pin. 196. s domeſtica ſeu vulgaris it 
Inſect. 240. as cout ene 70fwownEn 

Hive Bees, as they are called, are too well known to want a 
Deſcription. I ſhall leave the ¶ conomy of theſe induſtrious 
and uſeful Inſects to Naturaliſts, whoſe Province it is to conſi- 
der it : But muſt remark, that Bees have furniſh'd more Mate- 
rials for Fables than for Medicines. Their Salts are, however, 
very volatile, and highly exalted ; for this Reaſon, when dry'd, 
powder'd, and taken internally, they are diuretic and diapho- 
retic. If this Powder is mix'd in Unguents, with which the 
Head is anointed, it is faid to cure the Alopecia, and to contri- 
bute to the Growth of Hair upon bald Places. ; 

All the Productions of Bees are uſed in Medicine, as Honey, 
an admirable Remedy in many Diſorders, and very uſetul in a 
great Number of Officinal Compoſitions. See MEL. 

Wax, a very common Ingredient in Plaiſters, and in the Bal- 
ſam of Lucatellus, a very ſilly Compoſition.” See Cera, 

* — Bee-bread. See AMBRA, and PROrOTIIs. 
APEUTHYSMENOS,. «mule uiw®,, from eds, trait. 
The Name of the Inteftinum Rectum, or Strait Gut, Gor- 
res. 


APHACA, Office. Ger. Emac. 1250. Park. Theat. 1067. 
Raii Hift. 1. 899. _. 3. 320. Tourn, Inſt. 299. Elem. 
Bot. 318. Boerk, Ind. A. ** Rupp. Flor. Jen. 211. Merc. 
Bot. 1. 24. Phyt. Brit. 9. Mer. Pin. 9. Lathyrus luteus an- 
nuns foliis Convoluuli minoris, "Hiſt. Oxon. 2. 52. Vicia lutea 


2 * 8 8 4 Fe 1 minoris, C. IO 345: Vicia que Pitine An- 
| * ] era af J ty, liz omi | ” | e C. . . . . 
Magnitudine, — — of Arx Brafilien/i- VELLOW VETCHLING. „. eee 
ln, Maregr. | - Aphace is a ſmall Shrub that grows in Wikia, end is 
This Fruit is of no Uſe to the Inhabitants; but the Wood taller than the Lentil, and bears a thin Leaf, and Pods 
707. Pl make Fiſhing-boats, and Rafts to paſs Rivers. Roy r than 
ift. tant. tils. x | : 
"APEIROT, Ave, from à Negative, and Tee an Expe- The Seeds have an aftringent Quality, by virtue of whi 
riment. Unexperienced, unaccuſtomed, Hippecr, de Ratione they top Fluxes of the and — wo — 
Fick. in Morbis acut. | or ſhell'd and boil'd like ils. Dinſrorides, Lib. 2. Cap. 
' APEITHEUMENA, &ref$9 ere, from « Negative, and 178. Fe 5 
„Abd, to be perſuaded, to hearken to. Things in which the PR 10 
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I do not ſind any of inal Virtues attributes to id by 


the Moderns. 

APHARESIS, «oa/grors, from dpauyic, to take away; a 
removing or taking away. In a general Senſe it ſignifies à re- 
moving whatever requires it in a Medicinal way, and is oppoſed 
to Py „ eien, Addition. Apheretis, in a firicter 
Senſe, is that Part of Surgery which takes off what is ſuper- 
ſtuous. l | 

Apa pee, in Hippocrates, wel i ſignifies Rapaciouſ- 
ness; . d hτνν,ẽ-ci u dipa)er, — are ſponta- 
neous Hzrmo „ according to Foefius., = 

APHANISMOS, dev νν,, from dpariye, to make to diſ- 

An Evaneſcence. | | 

ApaviZoua:, is a Verb often uſed by tes, and, as 
explain'd by Galen, Comment. 2. in Progn, ſigniſies to vaniſh, 
or diſappear on a ſudden. 0 

APHASSOMENOS, ator, from de, to handle. 
Felt, rubbed with the Fingers, handled. Galen. apud Hiper. 


in E 
to the Touch of the 


reg. 
It is frequently by Hippocrates apply*d 
Pudenda in Workin in order 323 Diſorders of thoſe 
Parts. See TacTvs. 
APHEBRIOC, Sulphur. Rulandre. | 
APHELIA, do4x«:e, from dps, ſimple, plain. A Simpli- 
city in teaching and practiſing Phyſic, proper to the Sect of the 
Methodiſts. Galen. M. M. I. 4. c. 4. Caftellns, 
APHELICESTEROS, &qnantrepd,, of 4d, from, and 
I, Youth ; one paſt the Flower of Age. Hippocr. Lib. 7. 
pid. | 
A PHEPSEMA, doi{nue, from io, to boil ; a Decoction. 
Dioſcorides. | | 
PHESIS, aeg, from del, to remit, in Hippocrates, 
generall ſignifies the Remiſſion or Solution of a Diſeaſe ; but 
in Evid. Lib. 3. as Galen explains the Word, is to be taken 
for a Reſolution of all the Parts of the Body. 
 APHILANTHROPIA, a,. from « Neg. and 
_ £1havbewnie, the Love of Mankind; the firſt Degree of Melan- 
cl when a Perſon hates Society, and delights in Solitude. 
Caftellus. | 
APHLEGMANTON, dpaiy parlor, from 4 Negative, and 
gaiypua, Phlegm ; void of Phlegin. 'Apaiypaſo A, is Pus 
free from Phlegm ; the Abſence of which, Hippocrates, 
Proyrh. 2. reckons among the Marks of laudable Pus. 
APHODOS, dee, the Recrements of the Aliment which 
paſs off by Stool, or the Excretion of the ſame. Gal. Com. 5. 
in 6. Epid, &c. Heſychius. Foefins. | 
APHONIA, ai,, from « Neg. and ger, a Voice; 2 


2 of Voice. 
r does not uſe to call thoſe Aphonsi who are de- 
priv'd of Voice only; but, by way of Eminence, ſhews, that 
under this remarkable Defeft, we are to include that of all fpon- 
taneous Actions. Sometimes the Patients retain their Senfation ; 
for he ſays himfelf, Tis ddr dichavoutrss ovuaivru Aire al, 
muadrus & dupe r,, Sep amorantiay wondl wn, dndrover 
„ Though depriv'd of Voice, they happen'd to retain their 
<< Senſation ; but oftentimes they ſuffer a Deprivation of both, 
0 = is called an Apoplexy.” Galen, Com. ad Aph. 51, 
<< Lib. 6. 

It is uſual with Hippocrates from this one moſt evident 
Symptom, Apbonia, to name and fignify thoſe who are totally 
deprived of voluntary Motion and Senfation, and lie like Per- 
ſons in an leQic Fit. Idem, in Cum. ad Aph. 58. Lib. 7. 

In this Place the Manner of Hippocrates is ver obſervable, 
who, by Aphonoi, means thoſe who labour r a Carus. 
Now a Carus properly is a ſudden Deprivation of Senſation and 
Motion, affecting 1 
Hippocrates to call this Diforder by the Name of this ſingle 
Symptom, Aphonia. dem, Com. ad Aph. 5, Lib. 5. 

Hippocrates, Lib. de Rat. Vid. in Morb. acut. fays, To n 
dęorey ia ſornc ye g1eBar drones molpeor O A 
<< put to the Circulation of the-Blood and Spirits cauſes a ſud- 
e den Loſs of Voice.” Here Galen obſerves, that by this one 


common Symptom Aphonia are denoted the Epilepſy, Apoplexy, 
and Cardiacal 8 He adds, that an Aphonia, in fick 
Perſons, is ſometimes cauſed by a Diſorder ing the Organs 


of Voice or Reſpiration with a Reſolution, 'or by ſome other 


Depravation of the Faculty. But ocrates, in order to 
make a Difference between this and preceding Aphonza, 
adds, by way of Diſtinction, Fr 5y:airw}1 vg. if they 
ce to a Perſon in Health.” Thus far Galen. An Apbo- 
nia of this Nature proceeds from a Diſorder of the Brain, a 
Refrigeration of the natural Heat, and total Ceflation of the 
Locomotive Powers, when the of Voice are in ſuch a 
State of Reſolution, that the Patient can neither cry, F 
nor utter any Sound. I chuſe therefore to render d, de- 
priv d of Voice, ( uoce dfectu or priuatut rather than dumb, 
(mutus) ſince Hippocrates, rei onguiy, and Ariftotle, Lib. 4. 
#Hift. Anim. attribute oor} (Voice) to the Dumb. Foeftus. 

By the Word Speech we commonly underſtand ſuch an Emiſ- 
ſion of articulate Sounds, as is of conveying the Ideas of 


the whole Body; and it is an uſual thing with 


a Man's Mind to bis Neighbour ; whereas the Voice is not, 

ly ſpeaking; an articulate Sound, but a certain diverſi 

on and 4 >; Herr nes tee — | 
Force through the peru Arteria, the Larynx, and its Fiſſure 
called the , to the Cavity of the Mouth and Jaws. Thus 
tho? Speceb and Voice are different things, yet the former can- 
— withoub the-Intter ; for wherr the neceſſary 
for emitting Sounds, eſpecially the Aſpera Arteria, and its 
Head the „wich their reſpective Cartilages, Muſcles, 
and Nerves, or the Roof of the Mouth, are vitiated, the Power 
of forming Sounds,” and conſequently 'the Faculty of Speech, is 
deſtroy d. Now Galen long ago prov'd by reiterated Experi- 
ments, that when one of the recurrent Nerves which are 
form'd by the Par Fagan, and the Nervus Acceſſdrins, and 
reach to the Larynx, and, according to #/*flow, to the T 
itſelf, is cut, the Animal becomes only capable as it were of an 
half and unfiniſh'd Pronunciation; and; when both are cut, it 
loſes at once the Power of uttering Sounds, and the Faculty of 
Speech ; or, in other Words, becomes entirely dumb. 

This Incapacity of emitting Sounds, and conſequent Loſs of 
Speech, a Caſe which fl tl in Hyſteric Suffoca- 
tions, is by Phyſicians call'd fa. But I take the Word 

nia in a more reſtrain'd Senſe, and confine it to that Inca- 
pacity of ſpeaking or emitting articulate Sounds hich depends 
upon ſome Fault of the Tongue ; in which Caſe Sounds may be 
utter'd, but the faulty Tongue cannot articulate them right, 
and ſeems, as it were, to be filenc'd by its own fruitleſs Strug- 
There is an Afﬀinity betwixt this Diſtemper and that 
itation in ſpeaking, which we commonly call Stammering ; 

in which Caſe indeed articulate Sounds are form'd, but not 
diſtinctly enough expreſs'd, becauſe the Tongue is too ſlow, as 
it were, and i to cloathe the Ideas with uage, with 
the ſame Celerity with which they are excited in the Mind. | 

Now ſince in an Aphony the Tongue is principally in Fault, 
and ſince we conſider it as the Seat of the Diſorder, it will not 
— to take ſuch a View of its Structure as we think 

ry, to anſwer our t Purpoſe. The Tongue then 

is a Muſcle of all others perhaps the moſt moveable, by reaſon 
of its longitudinal, tranſverſe, perpendicular, acuminated, an- 
gular, and other variouſly diſpoſed Fibres z and by means of the 
ylo-ſtylo-hyo and Geniogloſſi Muſeles, as well as thoſe 
afcrib'd to the Os Hyoides, it can move itſelf moſt nimbly and 
expeditiouſly in all poſſible Directions. "Theſe Muſcles now 


mentioned derive their Vis Maotrix, or — — from 
the third Branch, called the lower Maxillary Branch, of the 


fifth Pair of Nerves, which is almoſt totally employ'd in pro- 
ducing Motion; juſt as the ninth Pair ſeems to be deftin'd for 
Purpoſes of Taſte, 

If by the Volubility of the Tongue, and its CR of moy- 
ing in all Directions, Sounds form'd by the Aſſiſtance of the 
Larynx are modified into certain Letters, Speech is produc'd ; 
but the more difficult the Motion of the Tongue is, the more 
difficult Speech muſt conſequently be ; and when its Mobility 
ceaſes, the Faculty of Speech is 'd with it, tho“ Sounds 
at the ſame time may be clearly enough utter'd, 

Since the Motion of any given Part is either diminiſh'd or 
deſtroy'd by the Diminution or Interception of the nervous 
Fluid, which ſhould flow into its Nerves ; and fince the Nerves 
deſtin'd for the Motion of the Tongue ariſe principally from the 
fifth Pair ; it plainly appears, that the Seat of an Aphony is to 
be ſought for in the ſaid Pair, and that the Influx of the ner- 
vous Fluid into that Nerve, being more or leſs diminiſh'd, is to 
be aſſign' d as its immediate Cauſe. In this Opinion we ſhall be 
confirm'd, if we carefully difſe& human Subjects, who, during 
their Lives, were aphonous. Thus Bonetus [in Sepulchr. Anat. 
Z. 1. Seck. 22. Obf. 7.] affirms, that in a Man, whoſe Me- 
lancholy degenerated into Madnefs, and who remgin'd aphon 
to his very Death, he found the Brain ver dry, and the Origin 
of the Nerves in the ſame State, but much ſmaller than ordi- 
my the Tongue in the mean time remaining unaffected ; and 

Ob. 20.] he quotes a Caſe from Niveriur, of a ftammering 
erſon, in whoſe Brain about the Lingual Nerves a Cyſtis was 
found with a Hole in it, from which a Serum always drivell'd. 

Whatever therefore tends to hinder the Influx of the nervous 
Fluid into the Netw deſtin'd to the r the Tongue, 
that very thing contributes proportionably to the bringing ov an 
8 Hence a Palſy o the Tongue, which * ante · 
cedent or ſubſequent to Hemiplectic or Apoplectie Diſorders, de- 
ſerves our moſt attentive Conſidęration. This Diſorder ſome- 
times happens in old Men, and in languid or much weakened 
Conftitutions. I ita alone, tis generally the unwelcome 
Omen of an approaching Hemiplexy or pope ; but if it fuc- 
oecd theſe Diſorders, and is cated with a Weakneſs of 
Memory, and a fluggiſh Hea "of the mental Powers, it 
threatens the — ve Rouge Pies . In this Cale 
the Tongue is tumid, numb'd, leſs ſu- 

le of Mction than in its natural State, its Taſte impair'd ; 
in an 1 ia it is yitiated and faulty only in one Side. 
That Aphony is ike to ingee ore happy, which pro- 
ceeds from « Senior, or Seceſfion of ſerous * 
a 6 pt 
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the Nerves of the fifth Pair, which run to the Tongue ; 


Preſſing 
. the Patient, and proves ſufficiently 
inſt the 


obſtinate againſt cans of Cure. ies of this Kind 
happen after the ſtriking-in of ſerous Puſtles and Eforeſcences, 


eſpecially in moiſt rainy Seaſons. Thus we may read of 
Aphonies after reſtrained Sweats ; after Catarrhs unſkilfully 


treated, in Foreftus, Lib. 14. Ob/. 32. after the Small-pox, &c. 
Theſe Kinds Y Derivations of {ak to the Lingual Nerves 
y alſo be. occaſioned by external Violence, Blows, or Falls, 
Paterius, Cent. 2. Cap. 2. gives an Account of an 
Aphony occaſion'd by a Fall from an Eminence. 

There alſo ariſes an phony from too great a ion of 
Blood in the Fauces and Tongue; but this Species of the Diſ- 
order generally uſes to quit the Patient immediately, upon leſ- 
ſening the Quantity of Humours. An Inſtance of this 
of the Diſorder's being cur'd by a ſubſequent Hzmorrhage from 
the Noſe, may be in the Atta Academ. Natur. Curio. 
This Diſorder likewiſe enſues after letting Blood in the Vene 
Ranine, if the 8 is perform'd in plethoric Habits, 
without previous Veneſection in the Foot. From cutting theſe 
Veins, without this neceſſary Caution, Experience tells us, 
that very terrible Inflammations of the Fauces proceed ; but 
more eſpecially from this Cauſe I have known Aphontes brought 
on Women whoſe Menſtrual Diſcharges were deſective, or who 
labour'd under the Hyſteric Paſſion, the Spaſms of the Lower 
Belly concurring to foment the Diſeaſe, and force the vital 
Humours to the ſuperior Parts. Hence we frequently obſerve, 
that Girls at the of Puberty, or when they begin to ob- 
ſerve the firſt Eruptions of their Menſes, are often ſubject to 
this Diſorder. In this Caſe, the Diſtemper uſes to be accom- 
panied with a 2 and Redneſs of the Face and Eyes, a 
turgid State of the Veſſels, a vehement Pulſation of the Arteries, 
— a difficult Deglutition, 

An 2 roceeding from Worms lodg'd in the Cavities 
of the St þ and Inteſtines deſerves our Conſideration, be- 
cauſe it occurs pretty frequently. This Species of the Diſeaſe 
ſeizes the Patient ſuddenly, but ceaſes to rage when the Worms, 
its remote and ſecondary Cauſe, are diſlodg'd. It is known by 
antecedent or concomitant Gripes of the Belly, or by the other 
diagnoſtic Symptoms of Worms, Its direct and immediate 
Cauſe is the ſpaſmodic Contraction of the nervous Parts of the 
Lower Belly, by which the vital Juices are with a ſtrong Im- 
petus driven to the Tongue and Fauces, where they ſtagnate, 
and compreſs the Nerves. - I myſelf have not only ſeen many 
Caſes of this Nature, but alſo cur'd them with Succeſs : Nor 
do we want Caſes of this Kind occurring in the Practice of other 
Phyſicians ; ſee A. Academ. Natur. Curioſ. Dec. 3. Ann. 3. 
Ob. 147. Val. 2. Obſ. 62. And bid. Obſ. 160. there is a Caſe 
of a periodical Aphony, which ſeiz'd the Patient as often as the 


Worms excited Gripes, and ceaſed as ſoon as theſe Gripes 


went off, 

There are alſo other Cauſes, which, when they occaſionally 
take Place, contribute very much to an Aphony, ſuch as the 
wanton Abuſe of ſpirituous Liquors, and frequent Surfeits. 


Thus 32 ect. 5: 8 - mentions an Aphony pro- 
cceding from Drunkenneſs: Io the Cauſes of this Diſeaſe be- 


long allo exceſſive Fear and Refrigeration, eſpecially of the infe- 
rior Parts; and all theſe exert their Influences the more power- 
fully, if they happen at a Time when any of the natural Dif- 
charges of is carrying on. Nor ought I on this Occaſion 
to forget a rainy Seaſon, and reſiding in damp and marſh 
Places, Circumſtances which contribute not a little to this Dif- 
order, eſpecially in ph tic Conſtitutions, and ſuch as are 
ſubject to Catarrhs, I 3 jy wn of Aphonies vary, ac- 
cording to the reſpective Cauſes from which they proceed, 
That 33 which owes its Origin to Worms, Hyſteric Diſ- 
orders, or a difficult Eruption of the Menſes, is eaſily cur'd ; 
whereas that Kind of it which proceeds from à Palſy of the 
Tongue, either entirely fruſtrates the Uſe of all Means, or being 
cur'd, eaſily returns, and proves the direful Harbinger of a more 
terrible Di of the Brain. 


The Cunt. 


The firſt Intention of Cure, in an Aphony, is to remove the 
Cauſes the Li Nerves, and thereby hindering 
the Influx of the nervous Fluid into them. The ſecond is to 
ſtrengthen and corroborate the weakened Parts : But as theſe 
Cauſes differ very widely from one another, ſo he that will take 
the Trouble of thinking, muſt plainly perceive, that they call 
for r different Methods of Treatment ; and tis no 
bard N tter for any one to ſee, that an 8 by a 
Cauſe that lies latent and remote in the Cavity of the Cranium, 
muſt with incredible Difficulty admit of a Cure, | 

That Species of Aphony therefore which from a true 
Palſy of the Tongue, for a Diſcuſſion and Evacuation of 
8 which compreſſes the Nerves and Brain: The Cure 
is therefore to be attempted by Veneſection, pretty ſharp Cly- 
ſters, Diuretics, Sternutatories, &c. but * nervous and 
balſamic Medicines are to take place, and be apply d even er- 
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ternally to the Tongue itſelf, For this Purpoſe the following 
are recommended : | | 


Waters of Lily of the Valley, Cowſlips, Roſemary, 
| NT On OE I, Latina, 
Peruvian Balſam, Oil of Cinnamon, and of Clove-gilli- 
flowers, and a few Drops of my Balſamum Vite, taken in 
„and kept under the Tongue. Internally alſo the 
ſame Balſamum Vitæ, mix'd with three Parts of the vinous 
irit of Sal Ammoniac, and two Parts of the acrid Tin- 
ure of Anti „ may be taken with great Succeſs, twice 
2 — — Nei- 
ther will it be improper to apply a catory to the 
Nape of the N ge = 


If of Sweat, or a Stop put to the uſual Excretion 
in caſe of a Catarrh, have contributed to the Diſorder, nothing 
can be uſed with greater — and Efficacy, than Diapho- 
retics and Diuretics, duly and ſkilfully preſcribed ; for imme- 
diately upon the Gp being reſtor d, the Faculty of 
Speech returns. Infuſions to be drank by way of Tea, a mild 
Regimen, ſuccinated Spirit of Hartſhorn, acrid Tincture of 
Antimony, and Effence of Amber, eſpecially if they be mixed 
with Balſam of Peru, or my Balſamum Vite, are alſo moſt 
ſovereign and efficacious Remedies in this Caſe, } 

An Aphony ſometimes ſeizes the Patient under a mercurial 
Salivation, that is, when the ſerous and ſalival Humours flow 
to the Tongue and Fauces in too great a Quantity, In this 
Caſe the Intention of Cure conſiſts in making a Derivation and 
Evacuation of thoſe Humours from the Head. This End is 
moſt effectually anſwered by diaphoretic Decoctions drank 
warm ; by Laxatives, and eſpecially by cephalic Pills of a pretty 
ſharp and ſtimulating Quality, a proper Regimen in the mean 
time being enter'd into, and carefully perſiſted in. l 

In an Aphony which remains after the Shocks of an Hemiplexy 
or Apoplexy, and has all the A ces of being ſufficiently 
obſtinate, I have obſerved remarkable Effects produced by 
applying to the Nape of the Neck Plaiſters pr of Turpen- 
tine, or Pitch, and the Gums Caranna and Maſtich ; for other 
Remedies, how rich and generous ſoever, generally come ſhort 
of Expectation, and diſappoint our Hopes in this Caſe. 

If an Aphony proceeds from too 7 a Congeſtion of Blood 
in the Head, the whole Cure conlifts almoſt in letting Blood in 
proper Places, and in due Quantities. The Quantity taken 
from the Patient muſt be large, and drawn juſt as Circum- 
ſtances require, either from the Arm, the Feet, or ſometimes 
the Veins under the Tongue. Cupping and Scarification are 
alſo proper. The Feet muſt alſo be waſhed, in order to pro- 
cure a Derivation of the Humours to the inferior Parts. i- 
trous antiſpaſmodic Medicines are alſo to be uſed internally, 
becauſe in Caſes of this Nature the Spaſms of the lower Parts are 

enerally complicated with ſome other Diſorders : For this Rea- 
on temperating Powders, mixt with Nitre and Cinnabar, or 
my anodyne Liquor, mixt with Eſſence of Caſtor, are highly 
ſerviceable in this Caſe. 

Tho? Bleeding is a Circumſtance of great Importance and 
Efficacy in the preſent Caſe, yet it is not to be uſed indiſcrimi- 
nately and at random; for in old Men, languid Conſtitutions, 
and Patients of phlegmatic Habits, or thoſe whoſe Strength is 
exhauſted, it does more Harm than Good; and if celebrated in 
a larger Quantity than is ſufficient to anſwer the End, is ſo far 
from guarding againſt it, that it even excites and brings it on. 
Phlebotomy then ſhould rather take place where the Pulſe is 
quick and e, and the Face red and turgid with Blood. And 
even in this Caſe it is not to be uſed, till the Strictures of the 
lower Parts be relax'd, and mitigated by previous Clyſters, 
Frictions, and bathing of the Feet. Plethoric People before 
Bleeding ſhould carefully abſtain both from the internal and ex- 
ternal Uſe of the hotter, more fpirituqus, and nervous Medi- 
cines ; becauſe they ſtimulate the Humours more, and hurry on 
their Congeſtion to the Fauces., 

If ſpaſmodic Conſtrictions of the Fauces and Tongue have 
— an ny, as happens in Hyſteric and Hypochondriac 

aroxyſms, which are attended with Difficulty of Deglutition, 
external Paregorics are of more Service than internal Medicines : 
For this Purpoſe a little Caſtor, or Nutmeg, or Theriaca, or 
Sage, may be held under the Tongue ; or a few Drops of the 
Balſamum Vitæ, mixt with ſome anodyne Linn may be 
pour'd upon the I Beſides bathing the Feet, carmina- 
tive Clyſters, emollient Fomentations and Baths, are highly 
Ter. That 3 which is produced by Worms lodged 
Ys. is produ orms in 
the Cavities of the Inteſtines and Stomach, is eaſily cured by 
Anthelminthic Medicines, and ſuch as relax and mitigate the 
Strictures of the Inteſtines; for when theſe are at an End, the 
Power of ſpeaking returns, but is again frequently loſt, till the 
remote Cauſe of the Diſorder, are Siflodg'd For 
Phyfician is to en- 


r r n. 


A Girl of a flabby Habit of Body, a florid Countenance, full 


of Blood and Humours, and eighteen Years old, happened, 
after her Menſes had broken out, in a Journey ſhe was taki 

to expoſe herſelf to the Cold : Being carried home in, the 
was ſeized with a heavy Pain of her Head, and the | 
her Face became turgid and red. She paſs'd the Night in a 
very uneaſy manner; and in the Morning felt herſelf entirely 
depriv'd of a Power of 8 This Diſorder laſted for 
four Days; * which Time ſhe had neither an Appetite for 


Meat, nor an Inclination for Drink. Her Sleep was diſturb'd, 


but ſhe had the Uſe of het Reaſon and Senſes ; and a Warmth 
was diffus'd over the Extremities of her Body. Her Phyſician, 
finding her coſtive, immediately preſcribed a Clyſter, and 
ordered about three Ounces of Blood to be taken from her 
Ankle; but her Aphony, notwithſtanding theſe Means, became 
ſtill ſtronger and ſtronger. Upon which I was call'd ; and 
finding her Pulſe ftill quick and large, I ordered a Vein to be 
again opened, and ſeven Ounces of Blood to be taken from her ; 
and as her Pulſe was as yet ſufficiently ſtrong, I preſcribed 
her thirty Drops of a Mixture of Eſſence of Caſtor with Spi- 
rit of Sal Ammoniac, and ſome mineral anodyne Liquor, to be 
taken every fourth Hour in Water of Lilies of the Valley. 
Soon after a Sweat broke out over all her Body, the Swelling 
of her Face abated, her Sleep became ſound and undifturbed ; 
and, by PII in the Uſe of this Medicine for twenty-four 
Hours, her Faculty of Speech was wholly reſtored to her. 


Cas * II. 


This Cafe is an lia en of the farmer : A lm Girl; of 


nine Years of Age, happening to have her Body, but more eſpe- 
cially her Feet, expoſed to the Cold, in the Night- time, was 
ſeized in the Morning with a Difficulty of „ and a Swel- 
ling of her Tongue. Cephalic and nervous' Medicines were 
forthwith preſcrib'd, both internally and externally, but they 
afforded no Relief. Upon this, I, being call'd, and finding her 
Feet ſtill cold, ordered them to be rubb'd and bath'd twice a 
Day in common Arm with - 2 * * in it: wr 
this Expedient fruſtrating m , Io uppin 

Scarification in both hey — a Hours after dich ſhe 
felt great Relief; and by waſhing her Head with Wine, in 


which Thyme, Savory, Mother of Thyme, and Marjoram, 
had been infuſed, ſhe was cured of her Aphony, and reſtored to 
perfect Health. 


REFLECTION en both CASES. 


In both theſe Caſes the Aphonies were produced by the Conge- 
ſtion of Blood in the Head, and this Congeſtion was excited 
| 4 the Refrigeration of the inferior Parts of the Body: But 


Danger was greater in the former than in the latter Caſe, 


becauſe in it the Menſtrual Diſcharge was ſtopt at the ſame 
time. In the Beginnings of Diſorders of this Nature, ſpe- 
cific, cephalic, volatile and nervous Medicines do more 
Harm than Good, fince they heat the Blood, and put it in- 
to a ſtrong Commotion ; ſuch Remedies ate rather to be pre- 
ſcribed as derive the Congeſtion from the Head, and mitigate 
or relax the Strictures of the inferior Parts, the principal of 
which are bathing of the Feet, and Veneſection. If the 
Feet are cold, I never order bathing them till they are ren- 
der'd a little warm by proper Frictions. I have often with 
great Succeſs preſcribed Bleeding at the Ankles for Women 
whoſe monthly Evacuations have appeared, but are after- 
wards obſtructed ; but in the J er Sort, who have as yet 
| had no Eruption of their Menſes, Cupping and Scarification 
in the Arms is more proper, as alſo in Boys and Infants. 
*Tis worth while to give this Caution, that @ ſufficient Quan- 
tity of Blood be taken away, ſince, if it is too ſmall, it does 
more Harm than Good: For. this Reaſon, I  judg'd it p 
to repeat it in the former of the above-cited Caſes, If, after 
all, the Vehemence of the Pulſe continues, antiſpaſmodic 
| and gantle nervous Medicines are properly and ſucceſsfully 


* * 3 . CasE III. © 
Some time ago a Gentleman of ſingular Merit, and one who 
deſerves well of our Profeſhon, aſk'd my Advice with to 
a Diſorder of a very particular Nature, an Account of which muſt 
7 ecable to the Curious. A of eleven Years 
of Age, of honeſt Parents, and who till then enjoy d 
an uninterrupted State of Health, not having ever in his Liſe- 


time been ſenſible of the leaſt Defect or Faultineſs in his 
became all of a ſudden ſo far depriv'd of it, that he could not 
pronounce any one Sound articulately, except the Word Mama, 
which at the ſame time he utter'd with a kind of Difficulty, 
and with a funk. ang pub Jeps- . Painful fpaſmodic Ten- 
ſions ſeiz'd him alſo in ſeveral Parts, which, drawing the whole 
Neck and Back into Conſent, induc'd on thoſe Parts an un- 
common Torpor, and Inabi 


EF * 


did in their natural State, 
Vor. I. 128 


eſſels of 


ity to move and bend tbemſelves as 


- 
* 
5 
5 
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- 
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; Phyſician, concluding that fo terrible a Diſorder muſt 
 neceſfarily have Worms for its Cauſe, preſcrib'd, what in other 


The 


Diſorders of that Nature would have proved effectual, that is, 
various laxative, corroborative, _ modic, and "abſorbent 
Medicines ; and gain'd his End fo far, that having by theſe 
Means procured a Diſcharge of fifteen Worms by Stool, the 
Patient's Appetite, together with ſome ree of his Stre 

returned ; his Sleep became ſounder, and his Belly was =” 
but his terrible Impediment of Speech remain'd with him for 
five Weeks, without ever ſo much as taking a favourable Turn. 
I therefore, judging it proper to procure a more eftetual Diſ- 
charge of the Worms, preſcribed the following Pills, whoſe 
_— againſt Worms I have often found very great, and of 
which I preſcribed him ſeven twice a Werk; eſpecially about 
us Changes of the Moon, interpoling a Powder, conſiſting 


Fifteen Grains of the Sal Catharticum Amarum ; purified 
Nitre, and Coral, each fix Grains. | 


The Pills themſelves were made thus : 


Take Aſa-fortida, the beſt Myrrh, Extract of Tanſy, 
- Rhubarb, Alves roſated, and Mercurius Dalcis, each one 
Dram; Extract of Saffron, fix Grains: Mix, and ml 
up, according to Art, with Eſſence of Caſtor. Twenty 
Pills are to be made out of each Scruple. 


Laſtly, That we might alſo afford ſome Aſſiſtance by exter- 
nal Applications, by reſtoring the Parts too much weakened by 
the Spaſms, we now-and-then ordered an Epithem, made of 


Four Ounces of the Aqua Anhaltina ; half an Ounce of my 
Balſam of Life ; and two Drams of Peruvian Balſam. 


By the daily Uſe of theſe Medicines for ſome time, his Speech 
return'd gradually more and more to him. | 


REFLECTION, 


Many and terrible are the Diſorders brought on the nervous 
8 by Worms, the Cauſe of which, I am inclined to 
ink, conſiſts, not ſo much in the Corroſion of the nervous 
Coats of the Inteſtines, as in the acrid and cauſtic Exhalations 
riſing from the Bodies and Excrements of the Worms, in 
which they, as well as all other Inſects, abound, Number- 
leſs almoſt are the Medicines thought proper for diſlodging 
theſe Animals ſo hurtful to the Conflitution but excepting 
Mercurius Dulcis, mixt with ſome Purgative, ſuch as Reſin 
of Jalap, or Diagrydium ſulphurated, I have found this In- 
tention more ſafely or effectually anſwered by no Medicine, 
than by Aſa-feetida, Tanſy, Garlick, Wormſeed, Camphire, 
and Hops, which operate upon theſe Animals rather by their 
Exhalations being offenſive to them, than in any other 
Way. | 


CASE IV, 


About a Year ago, a Boy of eight Years of was ſeized 
with the * . which — very dn and ſtopping 
S after their . Patient by that means 
became ſubject to ſeveral Diſorders, and was in a particular 
Manner troubled with frequent Deflutions of Serum, which 
uſed to bring on a Cough, Hoarſeneſs, and Coryza. Theſe 
Symptoms were indeed often allay'd by proper Remedies ; but 


when they came at laſt to be accom 'd with a great Swel- 
ling nd Hardneſs of the Belly, his Nenn — him two 


Vomits, the ſecond very ſoon after the firſt, the Effects of 
which were very unlucky ; for theſe forc'd Vomitings were 
ſoon after ſucceeded by ſpontaneous ones, which being accom- 
panied with a Diarrhea, miſerably rack'd the Patient for gh t 
or ten Days. Theſe Symptoms being mitigated, a f. 
Dimneſs of Sight, and ſuch an Immobility of Tongue, and 
Difficulty of ſeiz'd the Patient, that he could not, 
ei e oo 
mptoms, 2 wellin on hi 1 a vehe- 
plus Trembling and Wearinels ſeiz'd his Joints ; which Sym- 
ptoms increaſed at laſt to ſuch a ee, that his $ be- 
coming always weaker and weaker, he at laſt expired in a calm 
and gentle Mos | 8 
"REFLECTION, 
There is hardly any Diſeaſe which leaves with Children fo fatal, 
ſo various, and fo laſting Symptoms as a variolous Fever, if 
either the Eruption or Su ion of the Pox does not go 
duly on, or if the Maſs of Humours is not reduced to a good 
State and Ti „ whey the Diſt is over, by a proper 
Regimen, and Medicines which purify the Blood. Hence it 
frequently occurs in the Practice of Phyſic, that after the 
8 wa find- Diſeaſes of the Breaſt ariſing 
from the Injuries ſuſtain d by the Lungs, Swellings and In- 
ang, — . 
7 


the Viſcera being affected; and Atrophies of the other Parts 
produced b» ſcirchous Tumors of the Meſeraic Glands : But 
nothing is either more abſurd, or unſafe, than, without any in- 
dicating Symptom, to exhibit an Emetie, by which, in our Pa- 
tient, the Flux was not only increaſed, but alſo the 
Serum, being, by means of the terrible Spaſims, propell'd with 
an Impetus to the Brain, $name; firſt a Palſy of the Optic, 
and then of the gublingual Nerves, the Conſequence of which 
was Death, I could not ſorbeat laying down this Caſe, that 
People might become ſenſible what terrible Conſequences enſue 
the unſkilful Adminiſtration of Medicines, 


CASE V. 


A Man of eighty Years of Age, of a dry Habit of Body, 
and accuſtomed to let Blood at leaſt thrice a Year, that is, in 
the Months February, Tune, and October, enjoy'd an excellent 
State both of Body and Mind, But one Seaſon, which was 
hotter than ordinary, he, by the Advice of a certain Phyſi- 
cian, neglected his accuſtom*d Evacuations; upon which, being 
ſuddenly ſciz'd with an apoplectic Fit, the Pulſation of his Ar- 
teries being ſtrong, his Eyes becoming red, and his whole Body 
exceſſively hot, he loſt all his Senſes, and an Ability of Speech. 
Whilft the Patient was in this Situation, I, being call'd, firſt 
order'd a Vein to be open'd in his Arm, and emollent Clyſters 
to be exhibited ; and, without neglecting other Medicines, 
apply'd my Balſamum Vitæ to his Mouth and Noſe. By theſe 
means, accompany'd with the Bleffing of God, we gain'd our 
End ſo far, that the Violence of the Diſeaſe and its Sym- 
ptoms abating, the Patient gradually recover'd, only the Heſi- 
tation of his Tongue remained pretty long with him, which we 
nevertheleſs happily cured, by frequently waſhing his Mouth 
with Wine, into which ſome Drops of my Balſamum Vite bad 
been inſtill'd. 


REFLECTION. 


How efficacious and excellent a _ letting Blood is, both 
for preventing and carfying off moſt Diſeaſes, to which old 
Men are ſubjet, may be learnt from this Obſervation : 
And, indeed, a very good Reaſon may be affign'd why it 
ſhould be ſo; for in old People, eſpecially fuch as have a 

ood Stomach, and an entire Appetite, the ſuperfluous Blood 
is not ſo quickly conſum'd as in young People, by reaſon of 
their Indolence, and want of due Exerciſe ; and if Nature 
does not free herſelf of this Burden, tis neceſſary it ſhould 
be drawn away by Art ; which is moſt conveniently dohe 
by Veneſection. His Phyſician then, without any good Rea- 
ſon, forbid his being let Blood during the Dog-days, which 
at that particular Seaſon was ſo much the more- neceſſary, 
becauſe the too great Quantity of Blood, by having the De- 
ree of its Expanſion and Orgaſm augmented, might eaſily 
here-and-there in the more noble Parts, and bring on 
very terrible Diſorders. Nor is it to be doubted but in the 
Caſe now under Conſideration, this gentle apoplectic Fit, 
with the Difficulty of Speech, were produced by ſuch a 

Staghation of the Blood in the Veins of the Head. For 

this Reaſon, the firſt Step I took towards the Cure, was 

to order Veneſection in the Arm, which produc'd imme- 
diate Relief to the Patient; then I order'd- emollient Cly- 
ſters to be exhibited, and, for afſwaging the violent Motion 
of the Blood, recommended ſome Doſes of the Powder of 

Nitre, to be taken at p r Intervals, deſiring the Patient, 

at the ſame time, to drink an Infuſion by way of Tea made 

of the Herbs of Bawm, Betony, and Carduus Benedictus, 

Flowers of and Roſemary ; together with a few Drops 

of the Oil of Mace, dropp'd upon a lttle Sugar. From this 

Caſe we have a 'convincing Proof, that an e is not 

more frequently the Concomitant of amy Diſeaſe, than of 

an Apoplexy ; ſince the former often remains ſome time, 
or is eaſily generated after the latter, if the Serum ſecern'd 
from the Blood ſtagnating in the Head ſhould enter the 

Pores of the Brain, and, by relaxing the Roots of the Nerves, 

deaden or weaken the Senſation and Motion of the Parts to 

which the Nerves diſtribute themſelves. Frederic Hoffman, 

Med. Rational. Sy/t. * 


Cave VE 7 
A Girl of twenty or two Years of Age, and of a 


E Conſtitution, after a Stop put to an intertnitting Fever by 
uſual Remedies, was ſeized with an Extinction of Voice, 


which without Interruption remained with her for = Year und 


an half. The Rem uſed in Caſes of that Nature, afforded 
her no Relief, only when ſhe uſed a Semicupium, See Sum1- 
i ſhe ſometimes. recover d her Speech ſhe was in 
the Water ; but her Voice was, even at that Time, very 
hoarſe. Tis alſo very remarkable, that ſhe could ſpeak during 
the hot Fit, whenever her Fever retum'd. Mr. Lamery, to 
whom the Caſe was related, preſcrided ſuch- Remedies us upon 
ph ſieal Reaſoning he judged moſt proper to remove it. Theſe, 


APH 


indeed, freed the Patient from ſome Inconveniencies, which 
remain'd after her Fever, but had not the leaſt Influence u 
her Extinction of Voice. Upon which, Mr. Lemery 2 | 
a Medicine almoſt by Chance, which produced v oniſhing 
Effects. The Medicine itſelf was no more than vulne- 
rary Herbs infuſed by way of Tea, After ſhe had taken it the 
time, het Voice returned for half an Hour, and then was 
extinguiſhed afreſh. But by continuing the Uſe of this Infuſion 
of Vulneraries either hot or cold, ſhe gradually recover'd her 
Voice ſo far, that ſhe only loſt it towa Night, eſpecially if 
ſhe happen'd to take the freſh Air. But at laſt, even in that 
Caſe, the Symptom was remov'd by taking two Spoonfuls of 
her vulnerary Infuſion, which produced fo inſtantaneous an 
Effect, that ſhe had ſcarce ſooner taken it, than ſhe was able 
to ſpeak. It was by ſome thought, that in this Caſe, the Effi- 
cacy of Vulneraries was no greater than that of warm Water ; 
but their Miſtake was ſufficiently prov'd by the beſt of Argu- 
ments: I mean, Fact and Experience; for the Patient fre- 
quently drank warm Water, without receiving the leaſt Ad- 
vantage from it. Decoctions of Herbs abounding with Acids, 
and even Coffee, Chocolate, Sallads, crude Fruits, Fiſh, Soup 
Maigre, and too great an Interval between her Meals, deprived 
her of herlVoice ; whereas Fleſhes, Milk and Wine, produced 
no ſuch Effect. She always carries about with her a Bottle of 
her vulnerary Infuſion, and for that Reaſon uſes, in * 


manner, to ſay, That ſhe has her Voice in her Packet. Hi,. de 
P Acad.. 1700. 3 
CASE VII. 
A Girl of twenty-four Years of has, ever ſince ſhe was 
Sixteen, been afflicted with a Lofs of h, during her monthly 


Evacuations, which generally laſt for two or three Days, on 
which occaſion ſhe makes frequent uſe of a Ptiſan of the Gra- 
men Caninum, (fee AGrosTIs) and wild Poppy. This Liquor 
moiſtens her Breaſt, which indeed calls aloud for a Relief of 
that Kind, but does not reſtore her Voice, which only ſeems 
— its _ _ to _ * Menſes = over. At 
v ime ſhe was iſcharges, ſhe ha 'd 
to * Arm broken, and to meet with à ſevere Affi Bon. 
Theſe two Accidents put a Stop to her uſual Evacuations, and 


brought on violent Suffocations. and Vapours. - Theſe- Sym- 
were removed by repeated Veneſections in the Arms and 


by Emetics, and ſome other Medicines ; but at the fame 

time ſhe was ſeiz'd with a continued Depreffion of Voice, and 
that to ſuch a ree, that ſhe could ſcarce be heard when Peo- 
ple apply'd their Ears as near as poffible to her Lips; and if ſhe 
you but a very little, even in that faint and languid manner, 

e was fo fatigued, that ſhe was oblig'd to give it over. She 
felt a conſiderable Weight about the Region of her Stomach, 
and could not perform the leaſt Motion without almoſt an en- 
tire Loſs of Reſpiration. Her monthly Evacuations were at 
this time pretty „ but all her other Diforders were re- 
doubled: Add to this, that ſhe look'd tolerably well, her Ap- 
petite was keen, and all her other Functions duly 'd on, 

In this Condition the remain'd for three Months, in ſpite of 
all the Medicines that could poſſibly be thought of for her Re- 
lief, At laſt, Mr. Zemery, calling to mind a Diſorder of the 
like Nature cur'd by his late Father, by means of Vulneraries 
taken in an Infuſion, order'd the fame for the Patient, of 
which when ſhe had taken one Draught, her Voice not only 
returned, but was as _ and vigorous as it had been before 
the Approach of her Diſtemper. Her Oppreffion, together 
with the Difficulty attending her ſeveral Actions and Motions, 
was entirely removed. But a ftill more ſurpriſing Circum- 
ſtance accompany'd this ſudden Cure; for all of a fudden ſhe 
felt the Weight about the Region of her Stomach fall down to 
her Navel, where it remain'd. But as ſhe ſoon after chang'd 
the Place of her Reſidence, Mr. L ſaw her no more, 
and conſequently could trace the Hiſtory of her Diſorder no 
farther. Hift. de N Acad. 17 19. PLL 


APHORETOS, See, from a Neg. and gipw, to bear. 
Intolerable. * tel xeiotor, In the ſame Senſe may 
d peo · j rod -, Lib. 1. Se Yu. be taken as apiti}&, and 
od IS cmd, from dpcei 

H / «=preiCo, to ſeparate, di- 
fgets An Aphoriſm. It is defined by Galen, Opn. 1. in 

5. x. to be a Sentence comprehending all the Properties of a 

APHO „ piped, of d, from, and sen, 4 Motive. 
An Occaſion,” or axternal manifeſt-Cauſe, of an Event. Ga- 
len, Cum. 23 i. 6. pid. ſays, „That erates, and 
<«< .aknoſt oy 1 uſed to on Apherme the Matter of 
% anything "that was the original Motive to any conſequent 
40 Aion, whether it. were Money, 'or any other — 
« Poſleſficn, or Faculty, or Place, or Faith, or e, or 
„ -Reafon, or, in ſhort, whatever it might be. ocrates 
— Meeaphor for Hhberme . — 

3 for 2 , in all ocher Authors, 
has relation to human Actions, and their Motives. Fuefus. 
APHRAINON, 


* 


A 
I I oe CE Eten tbe one dl ot bend # 1 


Ar 


APHRAINON, «gczirer, ſrom , Neg. and seis, to 
de wiſe. One who has loſt the Uſe of Reaſon, Erotian. apud 


Hippoe 

WbiizoDEs, agree, from «pc3s, Froth, Spumous, or 
frothy. The Word is apply d by Hippecrgtes\ to the Blood, 
and to the Excrements. 

APHROUISA, APHRODIIASMUS, Seine, de- 
2 Fm Ases irn, . Venereal Hip- 


o. Set. 6. 
A a Rulendas, is the Venereal 


2 R ISIA, in 
„or Age of pubert 
e PER ODISLASTICON CLIDION. A Troche ſo call'd 
Galen, and recommended for ſpitting of Blood, the Colic, 

RE a4 and Fluxes of the Stomach. It is thus prepared : 
Take of the Flowers of the Pomgranate-tree, Egyptian 
Thorn, Balauſtines, Juice of Hypociſtis, Acacia, each 
fix Drams fifteen Grains Bonthom, Rhubarb, Opium, 
each four Drams ten Grains Myrrh, two Drams five 
Grains. Infuſe them in Myrtle Wine, or in the Deco- 
op Roſes, or of Myrtle-berries. P. Afginet. Lib. 7. 

p. 12. | 


1 A S MORBUS. The ſame as * Vnerea, 
near 

APHRODITARIUM, dgoesd7dew. The Name of a 
Powder, recommended by P. Ægineta for hollow Ulcers, 
which is compoſed of equal Parts of Frankincenſe, . 
„ Rhoidarium, (ſee RyoiDarIuM) Amylum, and 


met. Lib. 4. Cap. 40. and Lib. 7. Ca 
ad © APHROGALA, 4pe;y ere, from dpeyr, Fro and Y, 

i 

Neither Galen, nor any other Writer on the Materia Medi- 
ca, has told us what it is ; but it ſeems to ſignify the Froth of 
Milk, or that concreted Part of the Milk on the Top, which 
looks like Froth, or that rich and fat Subſtance, which may alſo 
be called Epipagus, tTimy&', (Cream) and which Nicander, 
in Thertac. adviſes to be drank againſt the Poiſon of the Ixigs. 
Others ſay, that by Aphrogala is to be underſtood Milk ſtirred 
till it turns all to Fro liny ſays, ** That many of the bar- 
„ barous Nations, not knowing, or elſe deſpiſing, that uſeful 
Food Cheeſe, had a Method of condenſing their Milk into 
<< a gratefully acid Subſtance, and into a fat Butter, — 
% was the Spume or Froth of Milk. Lib. 21. 9-4 w 
theſe Words we are to underſtand the Oxygala and 5a 
gala, which latter was an excellent Remedy — a hot Diſ- 
temperature of the Stomach, and a — — Aliment, in 

eat Kepute among the Romans, who uſed to cool it with 

w, as Galen tell us, Meth, 1 7. Cap. 4. It ſeems 
to be like what we call $ 

APHRON. The Name of a wild kind of P Pliny, 
Lib. 20. Cap. 19. Alſo the Name of a Cephalic Plater, de- 
ſcribed by Aetius, Tetrab. 4. Serm. we - 9 oh 13. 

APHRONIIT RUM, APHROLITRUM, aecirſſęn, dgei- 
ailegv, from ages, Spume, and res, or, in the Attic Dia- 
lect, Ai ge, Nitre, ume of Nitre. See N1iTRUM. 

APHROS, «gezs, Spume or Froth. 

APHROSELENOS, age, from o,. the Moon. 
A precious Stone, otherwiſe called Selenites, from its repreſent- 

the Moon as it were in a Glaſs. Corræus. 


APHROSYNE, from Agger, filly. Folly, Dotage. Ca- 


ellus. | 
# APH THE, deb. Supe ſmall Ulcers in the Mouth. 
Hippocrates, Apb. 24. Lib. 7. informs us, That new-born 


bs and thoſe which are Youngs are muſh ſubjet to 


are not 


2 — with Child, and of the 
, . 


a. in Adults, 2 are not 
Theſe Ulcers 


F Mouth, an 


— 82 live egen Ane and ſuch as are not very 
be Wan, if the-Child is 

feveriſh ; if not, it may be diluted U ine; and, if coſtive, 
— with Phlegm, 
ſhould yomit, The des png with Honey, 
which that fort of Rhus which. js .called Syriac, (ke Rus) 
and bitter. Nut, (ſee Nos) mu or with a Com- 


- F 


% 


apply it dry to the Part affected ; for 


Matte for es mul e 


_ ſuch nr 
cauſtic Qualities induce a Cruſt upon the Ulcers ; of 
are Sciffile Alum, Chalcitis, or Vitriol. H 
inthe teſt ce that can be ſupported, are alſo a 

t ſhould be of a mild Nature. Sometimes, in order - 


A 10 VEIGs. CLE 2 HepEry enough apply'd in 


n Aphthe to malignant Ulcers of 
the Tonſils, which are treated = under the Trade Tonstrt , 


* ſee. 
has done, diſtinguiſhes Aphthe from 
other e of the Mouth, in the manner fol- 


lowi 

When there is an Inflammation of the : ous when the 
Patient is of a plethoric Habit, or his full of corrupt 
Humour, then we have recourſe to Pears, Gr and P 
tives, preſcribe Clyſters, and injoin Temperance, both "with 
regard to Eating and Drinking. If Toms of theſe Things avail, 
we have immediate recourſe to Topics, and firſt of all en- 
deayour to ſubdue the Diſtemper by aſtringent and cooling Me- 
dicines ; ſuch as the Diamoron, with the Addition of _— 
cium, or Roſe-bude ; z or dry'd Roſe-leaves, Balauſtines, Fom- 

ranate-peels, unripe Galls, Alum, Frankincenſe, purging 

iſtle, and a — of Myrtle, and Sciffile Alum, "Then 
the Confettio Mororum, in which Saffron and Myrrh have 
been put, is ſufficient to concoct and ripen the Matter of the 
Inflammation; and when it is ſo, Digeſtives muſt be uſed, 
For which Purpoſe we uſe Aphronitrum, Nitre, and Sulphur 
Vivum, which is of all other Medicines the moſt powerful. 
We alſo ſometimes * with it Sapa, and ſometimes en 
in which Origanum, Hyſſop, Pen enyroy yal, Thyme, Savory, or 
Catmint, have TD boil d: For Medicines of a moderate Qua- 
lity were invented, in order to be mix'd with others which have 
a direct Influence on the Diſorder, as Neceſſity ſhall require. 
But in the Height of Inflammations of the Mouth, Medicin — 
are ins 0 be uſed ; but the Mouth is only to be waſh'd 


iz'd with ſuch T allay the Vehemence of the In- 

— „ee 
Bran, or Oil of the Maſtich- tree made warm in a ap Veſ- 
ſel. But the Medicine itſelf, which, becauſe of its Influence 
on the Mouth, is call'd Stomatic, may in the Height of the 
for willing 4 Mouth, if it is only 

* up with ſufficiently dilut ulſum, and warm new 
Wine boil'd to two Thirds, and with warm Water, if none of 
theſe can be had. All cheſe I have mention'd, that the Patient 


ia-. might bave Choice of Medicines accommodated to his Caſe. But, 


in , all Ulcers of the Mouth, which are flaccid, require 
highly drying ts, a ſuch as Recrements of Copper, th 
with and without H 24 px Pd Mulſum. The Troches of Meſa, 
the Juice of Rhus and Omphacium, are alſo of Service in this 
Caſe. But milder Ulcers of the outh may be cur'd with the 
ines appropriated to Aphthe, ſuch as the Diamoron, or a 
Preparation of Bramble-berrics. But when Ulcers of the Mouth 

are very moiſt, and lie pretty near the Bone, there is Danger 
of their * ing, * this Caſe, therefore, the ſtrongeſt and 
| edicines are e ſor PRs urpoſe, we 
reduce one 91 the fore-mention'd Troches to a Powder, and 
account of the Hu- 
and Warmth of the Parts contain d in the Mouth, a 
. is ſoon brought on. For this Reaſon we are for the 
d to uſe the moſt forcible Medicines in Ulcers 
of ol gore oh Jack ap mg Jade « Jorgh as effectually as the 
aQual Cautery. But thoſe Ulcerations which ariſe on the in- 
texnal Surface of the Mouth, 2 the, and are prin- 
y incident to Children ftringenes are gene- 

= Ao for the 
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in Proceſs of 3 of difficult Cure, 25 
ES. . or i 
call? ature, 
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are inſlam' d, Lettice muſt be put into * Victuals. 
cat, theſe Things muſt be given to 
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Alſo they grow jnveterate, 
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ſtives. But in Adults, and thoſe, the Parts of whoſe Body are 


of a harder Contexture, Ai, with u little aftringent Wine, 
is ſufficient, If the Ulcer is fordid, the / is to be mix'd 
with Mulſum. But in thoſe Aphibæ which require ſtronger Me- 
dicines than the Ai, theſe may properly enough be levigated 
with Wine and Mulſum ; for theſe are efficacious Ingredients : 
But of the middling Kind, eſpecially in the Beginnings of theſe 
Diſorders, are Omphacium with Mulſum, a 


dry*d Roſes themſelves, are ſufficient Orilaſus do Loc. Aﬀett. 
Curat. L. 4. Cap. 68. 

Children are ſubject to a Species of Ulcer, which they call 
Ach, which is ſometimes whitiſh, ſometimes reddiſh, and 
ſometimes black. This Uleer reſembles a Cruſt, and is of a 
very fatal and deadly Nature. In this Caſe, Iris, with Honey, 


is of Service; as alſo its dry Powder, blown upon the Part 
wder'd Roſe-flowers, Saf- 
fron, a little Myrrh, Galls, Frankincenſe, Indian Bark, (elde 


affected. Roſe-leaves, likewiſe 


Ts A,] taken either with or without Honey, After theſe 
the Patient is to uſe Hydromel, and the Juice of ſweet Pom- 
ate, Paul. Agineta, Lib. 1. 10. 

The Cauſes of the Aphthe are, by Aatuarius, ſaid to be either 
when the Milk of the Nurſe is too ſcanty, or when the Child 
itſelf cannot ſufficiently concoct and digeſt it. The Method of 
Cure propoſed by him, is much the ſame with that laid down 


by Oribaſtus, from whom he only differs in a few trifling Cir- 


cumfſtances, not of Weight enough to lay a Foundation for 
pronouncing the Cure of the one different from that of the 
other. Attuar. Lib. 6. Col. 318. 

Thoſe Puſtules, accompanied with ſome Degree of Inflam- 

mation, which appear in the Mouth, the Fauces, and CEſopha- 

us of Children, are, by Phyſicians, call'd Aphthæ; and are 
indeed nothing elſe than ſmall Ulcers, not exceeding the Bulk 
of a Millet e : Theſe, notwithſtanding their Small- 
neſs, ſometimes become ſo fiery and painful, as not only to ex- 
cite uneaſy Senſations, and loud Shrieks, in the tender Patient, 
but alſo render Suction of the Milk, and even Deglutition itſelf, 
difficult and uneaſy. 

Theſe Puſtules of the Mouth differ in Degrees; for ſome of 
them are without Pain, of a red or yellow Colour, and only 
diſperſed here-and-thers on the Surface of the Gums, the 
Tongue, and Cheeks, and are therefore to be judged of a mild 


and benign Nature; whereas others are of a livid or blackiſh 


Colour, very painful, and fo extended to the Uvula, Fauces, 
and CEſophagus, that the whole Surface of the Mouth often 
appears to be one continued Exulceration ; and indeed theſe are, 
for the moſt part, of ſuch a malignant Nature, as to conſume 
and eat the ſubjacent Fleſh to the very Bones. 

The Matter exciting the Aphthe is of a highly acrimonious, 

netrating, and cauſtic Quality. This Matter being originally 

wed in the Blood, and, by means of the Glands themſelves, 
ſecreted in the glandular Covering of the Fauces, corrodes, 
inflames, and exulcerates the tender Fleſh of the Mouth and 
Palate: Hence ariſe Aphthe, and all the various Train of 
Symptoms, with which they may poſſibly happen to be compli- 
cated, 

But among the more remote and leſs immediate Cauſes which 
concur to the Generation of ſo virulent a Matter, we may, 
above all others, reckon, firſt, the Milk either of Mothers or 
Nurſes, corrupted by an improper Regimen, by a Complication 
of Diſeaſes, or the violent Sallies of turbulent and uneaſy Paſ- 
fions ; and ſecondly, this fame Milk, coagulated in the Sto- 
machs of the ſucking Children themſelves, and render'd impure 
and corroſive by an Admixture of the Bile ; for when ſuch a 
Milk paſſes into the Blood, it cannot, in the very Nature of 
the Thing, fail to communicate a certain acrimonious Taint to 
its whole Maſs, and lay a pretty ſure Foundation not only for 
Aphthe, but alſo for ſeveral other Diſorders. 

As this is the Caſe, we have no Reaſon to be ſurpriſed, that 
 Aphthe of various Kinds ſhould generally either accompany or 
| ſucceed thoſe Diſeaſes, which draw their Origin from an Impu- 
rity of the Blood, as is generally the Caſe in acute and malig- 
nant Fevers, Coughs, choleric Diarrhœas, Aſthmas, di 
and painful Teething, and others of a like Nature; for, in Fe- 
c 

t, of its mi tinous „and v 
522 à ſaline and age Quality ; but in 8 other 

iſtempers mentioned, a certain and vellicating Matter 
is in the Fault; and not only excites -oughs, Diarrhoeas, and 
Aſthmas, but is alſo ſubje& to produce Apbthe. 

Other external Cauſes alfo dee concur to the Pro- 
duction of Aphthe ; and eſpecially a Neglect of keeping the 
Tongue and Fauces clean; 3 pernicious and Me- 
thod of curing Fevers, and other Diſeaſes, by hot Medicines ; 
and expofing the Bodies of Children, when over-heated, to a 
cold Air; which, by checking Tranſpiration, has an almoſt un- 
avoidable Tendency to accumulate and hoard up faline and ſul- 
phureous Sordes in the Maſs of Humours. Nor ought we, on 
this Occaſion, to exclude other Cauſes which have an immediate 


Rhus with che 
ſame. In very young Children, the Flower of Roſes, or even 


y reaſon of its exceſſive Heat, for the moſt 
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25 Cums of Bend, or Sogtt;/wrapt” up in a Piece of Linen 
Cloth, in form of a Tent ; as alſ6 a Piece of Bread dipp'd in 


Ale, and given to Children to be ſuck d. This Practice is not 
only RIOT bf the lower Claſs of our own Countrywomen, 


bat Lemtilius " Ephemerid. German. Dec. 3. Amo 3. 
dice, Obſ. 94. has Notice of its 
Manner in Tuna, and cenſur d it with all che Bitterneſs it 
juſtly deſerves ; for, partly 
ſtances, and partly by the C 


of the Saliva, the tender Cuticula of the Mouth is too violently 


acted upon, and Puſtulz are excited: But this Species of Ap 


the, unleſs an internal Acrimony of Humours concurs, is not 
only ſoon and eaſily cured, but has alſo given Occafion to Phy- 


ſicians to attribute Aphthe either to an internal or an external 


Cauſe. | 
Thoſe Aphthe which lie at conſiderable Diſtances from each 
other, on the Surface of the Mouth, are free from Pain, and 
of a red or yellow Colour, yield more eaſily to the Force of 
Medicines, than ſuch as poſſeſs the whole Fauces, are of a 
blackiſh Colour, exulcerate deeply, and diffuſe a foetid and diſ- 


hthz which proceed from an external Cauſe, as in thoſe 
which ariſe from one that is internal, and draw their Origin. 
from a depraved and corrupted State of the Juices ; ſuch as 
thoſe which ſymptomatically accompany acute Fevers, and 
ſome other violent Diſtempers. Among the worſt Kind of Apb- 
the, we may juſtly reckon thoſe attended with great Inflamma- 
tion, a Difficulty of Breathing and utition; which, in 
malignant Diſorders, are generally bad Prognoſtics, and are, 
upon diſſecting the Patient when dead, often found diſperſed 
over the whole ¶ Kſophagus, to the Stomach itſelf. = 


The CURE. 


| LIK Smell. Neither is there ſo much Danger in thoſe 


The Cure of Aphthe varies according to the different Natures - 


of their productive Cauſes ; for if a depraved or corrupted Milk, 
either of the Mother or Nurſe, is ſuſpected as the Cauſe, that 
Cauſe ought to be removed by correcting the Milk; which is 
moſt effectually done by her abſtaining from ſaline, acrid, ſpi- 
rituous, and acid Subſtances ; by her ſtrictly guarding againſt 
the Sallies of Paſſion, and uſing ſuch Medicines as purify the 
Blood, and reduce it to a due Craſis: Of this Kind are the 
Decoctions of temperate, diaphoretic, abſorbent, and gently 
purgative Roots and Herbs, | | 
If, on the other hand, the Fomes of the Diſtemper is origi- 
nally lodged in the Child itſelf, it is to be frequently purged, at 
proper Intervals, with due Doſes of 8 of Manna, or Suc- 
cory with Rhubarb ; and ply'd with furh Medicines as prevent 
A Coopulation of the Milk, and correct its acrid Dyſcraſy. Such 
Things, as, I have already faid, had a Tendency to produce the 
Aphthe, are at the ſame time to be carefully avoided and 
againſt,” Then, for correcting the-Acrimony of the 
umours, Decoctions of Oats, mixed with Sugar-candy and 
Oil of ſweet Almonds, muſt be uſed. Decoctions of Turneps, 
or common Carrot, muſt alſo be preſcrib'd for the Patient's 
ordinary Drink. | 
It is likewiſe proper to allay the corroding Acrimony of the 
Aphthe by external Applications; for this Purpoſe we preſcribe 
Linctuſes, prepared of Diamoron, Juice of Pomgranate, and 
Honey; as alſo Juice of Turneps, incorporated with the Volks 
of Eggs and > 7 z or Cream, mixed with Syrup of white 
Poppies, the Yo 
with the Fingers wrapp'd in a Piece of Linen. Cloth, 'or with a 
- The Yolk of an alſo, incorporated with Roſe- 
water and Sugar-candy, as alſo a Mucilage of Quince-ſecd, 
mixed with Hone a little Saffron, afford a very conſider- 
able Relief, if rubb'd on the Puſtules. But I would not adviſe 
ſuch iſms as are uſually preſcrib'd for waſhing the Mouth, 
to be uſed for little Children, ſince they are entirely unqualified 
for doing what is requiſite on an "Vane of that Nature. 
Thoſe Aphthe which accompany acute or other Diſorders, 
are never to be cured till that particular Diſtemper, whoſe con- 


comitant Symptom are, is either allay'd, or throughly ſub- 
dued and eradicated. ow, in-acute Caſes, the Workings and 
Efforts of Nature by no means to be diſturb'd by Purga- 


tives ; ſince the End is better anſwer d by gentle Diaphoretics, 
and temperating Emulſions, prepared of the Four cold Seeds and 
a ſmall tity-of Poppy-ſeeds. ' Hoffman. Medic. Rational. 


Syflemat. Vol. 3. | 
Riverius Narcotics in the Cure of the worſt 


and moſt 

gp e241 wx N of Humours to the Parts affected. 
««- Thus, fays he, I myſelf ſnatched a Boy, of four Years of 
Age, from the very Jaws of Death, by giving him one 
80 Grain of 'Laudamon, when his Tongue and Mouth were 
«< full of deep Ulcers, ied with ſuch a Degree of In- 
« cflamumation, that he could neither ſwallow Broths, nor endure 
ce the Application of Topics; when the Afflux of acrid Hu- 
< mours to his Mouth was ſo great, that they continually gri- 
6 vell'd from it in large Quantities ;/ and when he paſe'd the 


s 5 


fling in a . — x 


by the ſtrong Attrition of theſe Sub- 
induced on the natural State 


of an Egg, and a little Nitre, applied either 


Aphthe ; becauſe they not only cafe Pain, 
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a een uinful and obſti- 
yield to 


„ 

coo „ nor anoin irit 
Sulphur : She aſd the Nights without Sleep and fra) pron 
eat without the greateſt Difficulty, becauſe her Mouth was full 
of little Ulcers. However, upon taking three Grains of Lau- 
danum, for three Nights ſucceſſively, the acrid Defluxion on 
the Mouth was ftopp'd, and the cured in a few Days. 
Riveri: Obſervat. Cent. 2 | 
This Author gives an I being produced in 
the Stomach by a raſh and unwary Uſe of Lemon - juice. 

From BOERHAAVE. 


Aphthe are frequent in acute Diſeaſes, attended with Inflam- 
mations of ſome of the Viſcera. "Theſe are ſmall, round, 
ſuperficial Ulcers, on the Inſide of the Mouth; which, upon 
an accurate Examination, to be Exulcerations of the 
Extremities of the excretory Ducts of thoſe Glands which ſepa- 
rate the falivary Humour, and convey it to the Mouth : Now 
when this Fluid is, by any Cauſe, render'd too thick and viſcid, 
it ſtops up the Extremities of theſe Canals, which, upon this, 
exulcerate. 

Every Part, therefore, into which ſuch excretory DuQts diſ- 

harge themſelves in a natural State, are ſubje& to Aphthe ; as 
the Lips, G internal Parts of the Cheeks, Tongue, 
Palate, Fauces, Tonſils, Uvula, Throat, Stomach, and 


Inteſtings. 

It is Nad, that the large Inteſtines, tho” rarely, are infeſted 
with theſe ſmall Exulcerations; and that they are propagated 
thro? the whole Inteſtinal Tube. 

The Northern People, who inhabit marſhy Places, are moſt 
ſubje to Aphthe in a hot and rainy Seaſon ; and Infants and 
old People are, in general, moſt affected with them. But in 
Countries which are warm or mountainous, or where the Air is 
Habitually ſerene and dry, they are ſcarcely known. See 
AcveTia ULCERA. 

Aphthe, in the Mouth, are uſually preceded by a continual 
trid Fever ; or an Intermittent, degenerated into a continual 
ever, which began with a Diarrhea, or Dyſentery ; a conſi- 
derable and perpetual Nauſea, Vomiting, Loſs of Appetite, and 
great Anxieties about the Præcordia, frequently returning; by 

eatW eakneſs, or any conſiderable Evacuation of the Humours ; 
by Stupor and Heavineſs ; by unequal, but perpetual, and not 
very violent Drowſineſs ; and by perpetual Complaints of a Sen- 
ſation of Heavineſs and Pain about the Stomach: And it is 


remarkable, that thoſe preceded by great Evacuations of the 


Humours are very dangerous. 
Sometimes, in the Beginning, a ſolitary Puſtule will appear in 
different Parts of the Mouth ; as upon the Tongue, in the 
Angles of the Lips, in the Fauces, or elſewhere, without any 
Certainty as to the Part on which they firſt are viſible ; and 
theſe are generally of a mild Nature. But ſometimes they appear 
firſt at the lower Part of the Fauces, and a white, thick Cruſt, 
ining like new Bacon, which adheres firmly to the Parts, and 
ſlowly, ſeems, as it were, to proceed from the CEſopha- 
: Theſe are uſually a very bad Sort, and generally fatal. 
Bu the worſt Sort, and of which the Patient very ſeldom reco- 
vers, are thoſe which cover the whole Mouth, as far as the Ex- 
tremities of the Lips, with a hard, firm, thick, and tenacious 
kind of Cruſt. The two laſt Species ſhould ſeem to have their 
cop in the Stomach, and thence to aſcend into the Mouth. 
e Malignancy of Aphthe may be eſtimated by their Colour. 
Thus thoſe which are white and pellucid, and almoft of the 
Colour of Pearls, are the leaſt malign 
white, but opaque by reaſon of their Fhickneſs, are more ſo; 
but not ſo bad- as thoſe which are brown, yellow, or livid : 
The black are, of all others, the worſt. 
When theſe Aphthe, or Aphthoſe Cruſts, have | 
time to the Parts affected, they begin to ſeparate, and be looſen'd 
from the ſubjacent Part, and to fall off, ſo that all the affected 


this Separation is · effected in ſome Kinds ſooner, 
And Dee 


„ and ſometimes not at all: Sometimes alſo the ſucceed- 
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Fluids, by meſe obfiryBied Emiflarzes, „* ptevented 
the Conſequences of which are, — F * 


tation of the ſubjacent Veſſels, a Putreſaction of the Fluids, 


ſtagnating under theſe Cruſt, and an Inflammation of the 
** 


Parts themſelves in which they 


theſe Cruſts fall off, there is an increaſed Flux of Hu- 


mours from the Mouths of the diſtended Veflcls * 


harge of Saliva, or  Diarthoea, w : 
Aphthaſe Crafts are not renew; d; bur 


the Falling · off of the Cruſts, a great Pain 
the Parts underneath, which —— 5 M 
bloody Breuer. . Blood, whenes biecdy Salve, and a 
blood ntery. | 
If what has been ſaid is applied to the Stomach; the excre- 
tory DuQts of the Liver, Pancreas, and of the other Glands 
which into the Inteſtines, we may form an Idea of 
infinite Number of Diſorders ariſing from this Diftemper ; . 
much that a farther Detail of the Prognoſtics will be ſuper- 
ee hes uk Crufts Separa | 
erous are flow of ation, thick 
broad, and conipatt, the fubjacent Fleſh, being, as it wave, ſuf. 
ted, inflames, ſuppurates, or even mortifies ; the Conſe- 
ales of which are malignant Ulcers, which ſometimes affect 
e Os Palati, and its Periofleum Hence we may judge of their 
Effects in the Stomach and Inteſtines. | 


The CURE.. 


1. The Impulſe of the vital Fluids, upon the Parts affected 
dy excited, and ſo conducted, that, by a p - 
Supply of Fluids, the ulcerous Crufts be bofen'd, ſe pa- 
rated, and fall off: This is effected by drinking great Quantities 
of warm, diluting, refolving, and abſterging Liquids. A 
becauſe, in ſome bad Cafes, the Ofifices of the Laftcals are 2 
obturated as not eaſily to admit the Liquids thus taken, Fomen- 
— Vapours * — 1 4 1 ſingular Uſe, The yer 
iment is Br d in Water, and then mixed 
Wine and Honey. | l - 


Take of ſweet Almonds blanch'd, two Ounces 3 of Piſta- 
chio-nut Kernels, one Ounce ; of the Four greater and 
lefler cold Seeds bruiſed, each three Drams ; of excorti- 
cated Oats, three Ounces : Boil theſe in a ſufficient Quan- 
tity of Water that two Pints of the Liquor may at laſt 
remain, in a cloſe Veſſel for an Hour; and then add, of 
Liquorice-root, an Ounce, and let them boil together a 
little: Then let the boiled Ingredients be throughly bruiſed 
in the Decoction; and of this let the Patient drink fre- 
quently ; and with this let him waſh his Mouth. Or, 


Take of the Roots of Carrots, Skirrets, China, Sar; 
and Turnepe, each four Ounces ; of whole Barley, an 
| Ounce : Let theſe Ingredients be well bruiſed, and boil 
in Water z and, to thirty Ounces of the expreſs'd Liquor, 
add, of Syrup of Marſh-mallows, an Ounce, Let this 
be uſed as the preceding, | | 


| | "ng 
| Take of the Roots of Turneps ubpar'd; a ſufficiert/i 
. tity ; let them be grated or raſped, and let the Juice 
preſs'd out; and, whilſt it is boiling, let it be deſpumated 
then, to ſixteen Ounces of this Juice, add the Voll 
two Eggs ; and of of Violets, two Ounces, L 
the Patient take half an Ounce every half Hour. 


| Mer Jady's- 
mantle, each two Ountes's of the Roch of Metall 
lows, an Quiice'; of the Rdote of Tutneps; ten Oundes : 
To three Pints of the DecoQtion;' made with Water, and 
expreſs'd, add the Yolks of four and Homey of 
tually waſhed, or ga rgled | | 12.02 3% 
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Remedies, 
ſtrengthen the relax d Parti. 


ſuch as contribute to 


two Ounces ; the Volks of two 3 of Roſe-water, 
two Ounces ; Let a little of this be held continually in the 
Mouth. Or, 

Take of the Jelly of Hartſhorn, or of Fleſh, made very 
thick, and cut into Slices, a ſufficient Quantity : Let one 
of theſe Slices be 


* diflolving on the Tongue, and 


Theſe two Medicines a& agreeably upon the excoriated Parts ; 
and the following contributes to ſtrengthen them. 


Take of the Decoction of the freſh Leaves of Agrimony, 
ſeven Ounces ; of Honey of Roſes, an Ounce, Let this 
be applied perpetually to the affected Parts. 


4. As ſoon as the Fever is abated, a Sediment appears in the 
Urine, and the Pulſe begins to be free, corroborating Medicines 
are to be directed. Thus, 


Take of the Root of the Thai inted Dock, an Ounce ; 
of the Peruvian Bark, and that of Tamariſk, each fix 
Drams ; of the Leaves of Agrimony, one Handful : Boil 
theſe Ingredients in a ſufficient Quantity of Water, and to 
a Pint and an half of the Decoction add, of the Syrup of 
Kermes, an Ounce, Of this let the Patient take half an 
Ounce every Hour. This corroborates the relax d Veſſels 
of the Inteſtines. 


Sydenham adviſes in thoſe Aphthe which happen at the End 
of Fevers, ther with Hiccoughs, to give 88 of 
an Ounce of the Bark, made up with the Syrup of red Poppies, 
or in the Form of Pills. Of this he directs the Patient to take 
one twelfth Part every four Hours, drinking after it a Draught 
of Whey; and he ſays, it is the moſt effectual Remedy he has 
met with, provided 2 Virtues of the Remedy are not impair'd 
by e the Patient to his Bed. 


5. At the End of the Diſtemper, ſome corroborating Purge 
ſhould be adminiſter'd. us, 3 Purgy 


Take of Khubarb a Dram and a half; yellow Myrobalans, 
with the Nuclei, an Ounce and a half: Boil in a ſufficient 
Quantity of Water for three Ounces of the ſtrain'd De- 

coction i to which add, of Syrup of Succory With Rhu- 
barb twelve Drams Make a purging Potion.” © © 


From the 8 Hiſtory and Cure of Apbthæ, many ob- 
ſcure practical Problems may be explained. 

Thus, if a Reaſon ſhould be required, Why, in a Fever, 

attended with a Diarrhoea or Dyſentery, Aphthe frequently ap- 

pear at the End of the Diſtemper ? ; 

It may be anſwer'd, Becauſe the moſt fluid Parts of the 
decretions are carried off, and only the moſt viſeid remain in 
the excretory Veſſels of the Glands. 

Vun does this happen principally to Children and old Peo- 
* in Children the Vires Vite are languid ; in old Peo- 
ple the Juices are ſubje& to Viſcidities. 

Why are thoſe particularly ſubject to theſe Apbthæ, who, in 
the Beginning of the Fever, have been treated with Medicines, 
Aliment, or a Regimen, which are heating or aſtringent ? 

— Becauſe Aftringents brace up the Orifices of the excretory 
N and a hot Treatment draws off the thinner Parts of the 
uids, | 

Why does a Purge, adminiſter'd in the Beginning of ſuch 
Diſtempers, 10 Aphthe ? | | 

Becauſe by this means thoſe Viſcidities which tick in the 
Du&ts, and cauſe vw afterwards, are carried off. 

Why does a troubleſome and fatal Hiccough frequently ac- 
company the worſt Species of Aphthe ? | 
Becauſe, in this Caſe, the Storhach is cover'd with an h- 
thoſe Cruſt, which falling off, the Extremities of the Nerves 
are left bare, and are conſequently eaſily irritated to Conyul- 
wag” Ange Aa, — — Hippocrates 

y are in outh join » > with 
ee Bellies, and Proftration of Appetite ? F 

uſe when the internal Coat of the Stomach is cover'd 
with, Aphthe, there muſt be a Loſs of Appetite, or a Chyloſe 
Diarrhoza, becauſe the Chyle cannot enter the Lacteals ; the 
Stomach is ſeldom affected with theſe Abtbæ, but the Inteſtines 
are ſo likewiſe. ; 


r 


„ of the Stomach produce a 
Becanſe no proper. Gikaing Humour can be ſecreted in the 

Stomach, and no Digeſtion can be performed, and the 

Aliment muſt go out of the Stomach as it enter CC. 


„ it will be proper to uſe 


-will incline them to turn cancerous. 
/ viſes a Decoction of Elm-bark with the Leaves of Sanicle, for 


| / \ I T 


Why are black Apbthe eſteem'd fatal? 

Becauſe wet rad 2 . | 

Why do Aphthe in the Mouths of pregnant Women preſage 
a Miſcarriage ? 

Firſt, becauſe they are Evidences of a conſiderable Viſcidity, 
and perhaps Acrimony, of the Juices ; and ſecondly, becauſe 
of prevent a due Supply of Chyle from entering the Lacteals; 

which 1 w the — the Fetus. 

Why are Aphthe frequent in Putrefactions of the Lu 
Liver, or other principal Viſcera ? 244 

Becauſe the putrid Matter convey'd from the Abfceſs of theſe 
Viſcera to the Blood, and thence to the Glands, impreſs upon 
the ſeveral Secretions an acrimonious Taint ; hence the Extre- 
mities of the excretory Ducts are corroded. 

In a Conſumption nothing is a more certain Preſage of Death 
than theſe Abbthe. 

Why does a Tumor, Heat, Suffocation, and a Quinſey, 
ſometimes ſucceed a Refrigeration of Ap. 

Becauſe by contracting the Aphthe and ſubjacent Parts, the 
Aphthe are prevented from falling off, and the Veſſels under- 
neath are obſtruted ; hence the Parts ſwell, and are inflamed: 
And hence we may account for Deliria, Anxieties, Want of 
—_ and cold Sweats, which frequently enſue, and prove 

Nothing is more dangerous than to let cold Air, or cold 
Drinks of any Kind, be applied to theſe Aphthe :- Some have 
died ſuddenly, who have held cold Water in their Mouths, when 

have had Aphthe there. 

pon the Whole, it may be laid down as a Rule, that 4ph- 
the which are pellucid, white, thin, diſſeminated, ſoft, which 
eaſily ſeparate without Renovation, and which are ſuperficial, 
are of a good Sort. 

On the contrary, thoſe which are very white and opake, 
yellow, brown, or black, which are in great Quantities, thick, 
cohering, hard, tenacious, corroding, and which perpetually 
repullulate, are extremely bad. 

Dr. Harris, in his r ona diſapproves very 
much the Uſe of Spirit of Vitriol, Oi of Sulphur, or burnt 
Alum, in Aphthe ; for he fays, thefe corroſive Applications 
Inſtead of thefe, he ad- 


a Gargariſm, In this he agrees with Boerhaave. 
Dionis, however, recommends Honey of Rofes acidulated 
with Oil of Vitriol, as a proper Mixture to touch malignant 


*Aphthe with in Children. And Sydenham, in the Caſe of a 


young Gentleman with Aphthz, conſequent to the Hiac Paſſion, 
tells us, he uſed ſucceſsfully the-following Gargariſm : 


Take of Verjuice, half a Pint; Syrup of Raſpberries, an 
Ounce ; mix, and make a Gargariſm. 


And indeed the general Directions we meet with in Authors, 
with reſpe& to Aphihe, are, to apply Remedies fomewhat cor- 
roſive; but I have taken the leſs Notice of theſe, becauſe both 
Reaſon and Experience are on the Side of the contrary Me- 
thod recommended by Boerhaave and Harris. | 

There are ſome Empirical Remedies for Apbebæ; but none 
ſeems ſo very extraordinary as that which conſiſts in anointing 
the Crown of the Head with the beſt Oil of Bays, which is 
faid to cure effectually the Aphrbe of Children. This I had 
from a Phyſician of W who aſſured me he had frequent- 
ly been a Witneſs of its ſalutary Effects. | 
APHTHARTOS, edge, from « Negative, and eb go, 
to corrupt. Incorruptible. Caftellus. | 118 

APH VA, APU A, agua, a fmall Fiſh. Hence aqua; 
xtdha, in Hippocrat. meet Y. Lib. 2. ſigniftes a pate 
whitiſh Colour, like that of the Fiſh Apua, proceeding from a 

t Hzmo Galen im Exeg. See AUA. 

APHYLLANTHES, a,, from a Negat. ovanc, 
— Leaf, and 49S, a Flower. It ſeems to ſignify an apetalous 

ower. 

APHYLLANTES ANGUILLARZ, a fort of - Daiſy. 
Raii Hi. Plant. See BELL1s. 3 

APHYLLANTES MONS PEL. See CAR vor HY Los. 
 APHYSOS, dee, dova@-, from « Negative, and erg, 
or gvade, to blow. Void of Flatulency, ſo deres. iaiſa, 
Galen, Lib. 1. Cap. 6. d n Tix. is a Diet that generates 
no Inflations. e 712% eee 
1 ww - Trees, reported in - Pliny, 

5. 21. 2. to uce $9 2:5 ES ITS KC | 

| Abit See Mr T1ss A. 1 JRL | 

APICES, [of Apex, a Top, or Point] thoſe" little Knobs 
that grow on the Stamina in the Middle of the Flower. They 
are y of a dark-purpliſh Colour, and have been diſco- 
vered, by the Help of Microſcopes, to be, as it were, a fort 
of Seed-veſlels, containing in them ſmall globular or oval Par- 
ticles, of various Colours, — formed. They are 
by ſome ſuppoſed to be a kind of —— which, falling 

own into the Flower, fecundates and ripens the Seed. Aller- 


API 


_ - APIITES, Perry, a fort of Wine nude of the Juice of 
| Pears. Raii Hift. Plant. See Arir Es. | 
__ APINEL. is Root grows in ſome of the American 
Tflands, and is by the native Savages called Yabacani ; but by 
us Apinel-root, the Natne of a Captain of Horſe; who 
ſerved __ ſome time, and firſt made the Eurepeant ac- 
inted with it. 

It is ſo efficacious Serpents, that in order to d 
them, nothing more is neceſſary than to thruſt a Piece of it 
into their Mouths upon the Point of a Rod. If a Perſon 
chews it, and beſmears his Hands and Feet with it, Serpents 
not only ſhun and fly from him, but, what is more ſurpriſing, 
he may catch them without any „ and do wi 
whatever he has a mind. Tis alſo obſerved, that theſe noxious 
and poiſonous Animals will never enter a Chamber in which a 
Piece of this Root is kept. "Theſe Facts are atteſted by Mr. 
De Hauterive. This Root, ſo uſeful for the Preſervation of 
Mankind, would alſo be beneficial for their Propagation, if 
that ſtood in need of forced Aidsz which People in this Gaſe 
are not much inclined. to uſe, ſince the End is ſufficiently an- 
ſwered by Inſtinct. Hiftoir. de Þ Acad. R. A. 1724. 

APIOS, Offic. J. B. 3. 666. Raii Hiſt. 1. 870. Apios 
vera, Ger. 407. Emac. 504. Apios frve Iſcbias, b. 533. 
Apias ſiue Tithymalus — 2 Park. t. 195. Tithymalus 
tuberoſus pyriformi radice, C. B. Pin. 8 ourn. Inſt. $7. 
Hiſt. Oxon. 3. 342. ROUND ENOBBED-ROOT 
SPURGE. 

Arios, otherwiſe called 1/chzas, Mountain or Wood Cha- 
mebalanos, and by ſome Linozo/tts, ſhoots forth two or three 
' reedy, ſlender, red Stalks, which tiſe but little above the 
Ground, The Leaves are like thoſe of Rue, only more ob- 
long and narrower. It bears a ſmall Seed, and its Root, which 
reſembles that of Aſphodel, is ſhaped much like a Pear, but 
rounder, and full of Juice. The Bark is black on the Outſide, 
but white within. 

The upper Part of the Root, taken, expels Ph and Bile 
by Vomiting, the lower Part by Stool; but the Whole, taken 
together, purges both upwards and downwards. If you deſire 
to extract the Juice, cut the Roots in Pieces, and put them into 
a Veſſel of Water ; ſtir them about, and take off the Liquor 
that ſwims a-top with a Feather, and dry it. Fifteen Grains 
of this, drank, will both. vomit and purge. Dioſcorides, Lib. 4. 


6.339: - 
wy 4 the Root is like an Onion, but and the 
Pith of it is white, but the Bark black. g it in the 
Spring, bruiſe it, and put it into an earthen Veſſel, and throw- 
ing away what ſwims a-top, the reſt of the Juice purges up- 
wards and. downwards, taken to the Quantity of fifteen Grains 
in Hydromel. The Meaſure of One-eighth of a Pint is a 
Doſe for hydropical Patients. The Powder of the dry'd Root 
is alſo given in a Potion. Lib. 26. Cap. 8. i 
It is a Species of Spurge, or a Plant which ſends forth 
ſmall and low Stalks, flender, round, and reddiſh, lying often 
the Ground ; the Leaves are ſmall, ſhort, reſembling 

thoſe of wild Rue, but leſs. The Flowers grow at the Ex- 
tremity of the Stalks ; they are ſmall, form'd in the of a 
Cup, cut into many Diviſions, and r lour. 
When this Flower falls off, it is ſu ed by a tri 
Fruit, which divides itſelf into three Apartments, each of which 
incloſes one oblong. Seed; the Root is tuberous, and of the 
Figure of a Pear, more flender at the Bottom than at the 
Top, black on the Outſide, and white within, full of a 
deal of Milk. It is remarkable, that when the Root is Er 
and well „the Plant is ſmall; but when the Root is 
ſmall, the Plant is larger. It in hot -Countries, and in 
mountainous Places. It contains a great deal of Eſſential Salt 
and Oil, mix'd with a large tity of Phlegm and Earth. 

The Root of this Plant works by Vomit, and by Stool, with 
Violence. pretend, that the ſuperior Part works upwards, 
and the inferior downwards; but both the Parts of the Root 
have the ſame Virtues. Lemery de Drogues. © _ 
Aries, 2 Pear-tree. - Oribaſius, Aetius. See Pyxus. 
. APE. See Ayes. ; a Ts ] 

APITES, APITES VINUM, Ariane, dTi7ns du., from 
A-, the:Pear-tree, Perry, Wine of Pears. It is thus pre- 


| Take the Pears, which muſt not be very ripe, and cut them 

in Pieces, as you would Turneps, taking out the Seeds ; 
men put the Weight of eleven or twelve Pounds of them 
py 2 e * cho pmey 
nnte ſor thirty ; after which ftrain it and ſet i 


. . Cut and pound the Pears, and having prefled out the Juice, 
with every twelve Pints thereof ix ons Pint of — 
ery twel 2 


r, . — "0; OPT 


After the fame Manner are Wines of Carobs, Med- 
lars, and Services. All theſe $ are aſtringent, have a grate- 
r 

es. eſcorides, » ©, 32. N 

APIUM: g 8 | 

The Garden is an Herb effectual for the fame Pur- 
poſes as Coriander, and, made into a Cataplaſm with Bread, 
or fine Flour, is alſo good for Inflammations of the Eyes. It 
comforts a hot Stomach, and repreſſes the Breaſts when turgid 
with Milk; it provokes Urine, whether it be eaten 
boiled or raw The Decoction of the Herb and the Roots re- 
liſts Poiſon, and excites Vomiting, but binds the Belly. The 
Seed is a more powerful Diuretic and Alexipharmic, relieves 
thoſe who have ſwallowed Litharge, and is a good Carminative. 
It is an uſeful Ingredient in anodyne and theriacal Remedies, 
and in ſuch as are preſcribed againſt Coughs. Dieſcoridet, Lib. 


. Cap. 74. 
- Ti ficleofelinum, or Marſh 8 that in 
watry Places, is larger than the Garden Kind, and for 
the Purpoſes. Jdem, Cap. 75. | 

The Oreoſelinum (Mountain Parſley) ſhoots up from a ſlender 
— a ſingle Stalk a Span high, which ſpreads into little 

ranches and Heads like Hemlock, but much ſlenderer, and 
bearing an oblong, lender, acrid, and fragrant Seed, like that 
of Cumin z it grows on rocky and hilly Places, 

The Seed and Root, drank in Wine, provoke Urine and the 
Menſes. It is mixed in Antidotes with other Ingredients of 
diuretic and heatin ities. But we muſt take care not to 
miſtake the Oreoſelinum for the Petroſclinum, or what grows 
on Rocks; for the Petroſelinum is another thing. dem, 


« 76. 
ie Apium which they call Petraſelinum, grows in Macedo- 
nia, on C Places, having a Seed like Biſhops-weed, but 
more ſcented, acrid, and aromatic, being a Diuretic, and Em- 
menagogue. It is good for the Gripes and Wind in the Sto- 
mach and Colon, and for Pains in the Side, Kidneys and Blad- 
der, being taken in a Potion. It is mixed with other Diuretics 
in Antidotes. IDW Lib. 3. Cap. 77+ 

9 is by ſome called Grielum, by others Agrio/eli- 
num, by others Smyrnium, _— the proper Smyrnium be an- 
other thing. It is larger and whiter than the Garden Apium, 
with a tall, hollow, tender Stalk, diſtinguiſhed, as it were, by 
Lines. The Leaves are larger, inclining to a Scarlet ; the Tops 
of the Branches are like thoſe of Roſemary, and laden with 
Flowers, which form themſelves into an Umbella. The Seed 
is black, oblong, ſolid, acrimonious, and aromatic. The Root 
is — white, and of a grateful Laſte, not thick in 
Body. It grows in ſhady Places, and by the Sides of Marſhes, 
and is eaten like Smallage and other Greens. The Root is 
eaten either raw or boiled, and the Leaves and Stalks dreſſed 
either alone or with Fiſh ; they are alſo pickled raw. | 
The Seed, drank in Mul ſum, provokes the Menſes ; and, uſed 
either in a Potion or Litus, warms thoſe who ſhiver with Cold, 
and helps the Strangury. The Root works the ſame Effects. 

Dis ſcorides, Lib. 3. Cap. 78. | 
Apium is an Herb mightily in * its Branches, in great 
antities, ſwim in our Soops, have a peculiar Grateful- 
neſs in Pickles. Beſides, if it be made into a Litus with Ho- 
ney, and the Eyes anointed therewith, ſo that Gor ma be now- 
and-then fomented with the warm Decoction of the ſame, it 
gives wonderful Relief in Defluxions, and alſo in Rheums on 
other Parts, if it be bruiſed and apply d alone, or with Bread, 
or Polenta. Fiſhes, when ſick in Ponds, are recovered with 
cen Apium. But among the Knowing, there is nothing 
dug out of the Earth, that has been the Subject of a greater 
Variety of Opinions. It has a Diſtinction of Sexes, Chry- 
tells us, that the Female has criſper Leaves and hard, 
with a thick Stalk, and a hot acrimonious Taſte; Dionyfius 
ſays it is blacker has a ſhort Root, and breeds Worms. th 
theſe Authors agree in making it forbidden, and apogather 
unlawful to be eaten, as being appropriated to funeral Feaſts, 
and alſo hurtful to the Sight. The Stalk of the Female, they 
ſay, breeds Worms, for which Reaſon thoſe who eat of it of 
either Sex, become barren ; and that Children, ſuckled by W a 
men who eat it, become affected with the Falling Sicknefs, 
The Male Kind, they grant, is more innocent, and therefore 
it is not condemn'd with the other forbidden Plants. 
| TheLeaves, apply'd, molliſy the Hardneſs of the Breaſts z and, 
boiled in Water, make it more grateful to the Taſte, The 
Juice, eſpecially of the Root, drank. in Wine, wltigaces Pains 
of the Loins ; the fame, inſtilled, helps Thickneſs of Hearing. 
The Seed provokes Urine and the Menſes, and brings away the 
The Decoction of the Seed takes away the Marks 
of Blows, if the Parts be ſomented therewith. Made into 2 
Litus with the White of an Ex, or the Decoction of it in 
Water being drank, it cures Diſprders of the Kidneys. Bruiſed 
in cold Water, it heals' Ulcers of the Mouth. The Seed, drank 


in Wine, or the Noot in old Wine, breaks the Stone in 
the Bladder ; it is alſo given in White Wine to thoſe, who are 
affected with the Jaundice, a 


Ola ſatrum, 


API 


Oluſatrum, otherwiſe called Hippo ſalinum, is againſt the 
2 ipes ; and the 
Decoction thereof in Mulſum, being drank, relieves under a 
Difficulty of Urine. The Root, boiled in Wine, expels the 
Stone, and mitigates the Pains of the Sides and Loins ; being 
drank, and the Parts anointed with the ſame, it cures the Bite 
22 The Juice, drank, warms thoſe who ſhiver 
with . 

Some make a fourth Kind, called Oreaſelinum, which is an 
upright Plant, a Span high, and has a Sced like Camin, which is 
celan in provoking Urine and the Menſes. The Heleoſelinum 
has a particular Virtue againſt Spiders ; and Women take the 
Oreoſelinum in Wine, as an ue. Pliny, Lib. 20. 
Cap. 11. 

Noodle Kind grows on Rocks, and is by ſome called Petro- 
ſelinum. It has a peculiar Efficacy in an Abſceſs, if to two 
Spoonfuls of the Juice you add One-eighth of a Pint of Juicy 
of Herehwund, and three times that Quantity of warm Water. 
Some add Buſclinum, which differs from the Garden Kind in 
the Shortneſs of its Stalk, and the reddiſh Colour of its Root; 
but has the ſame Virtues, and is a powerful Remedy _ 
the Bites of Serpents, either drank, or uſed as a Litus. N 
Ca 12. f 

om is of all Garden Herbs the loweſt in ſhooting out of 
the Ground, not appearing before the fortieth Day when 

uickeſt, but generally not before the fiftieth Day. dem, 
Lis. 19. Cap. 7. It is ſown after the Vernal Equinox, the Seed 
being Nel a little bruiſed in a Mortar, which, fancy, 
makes it the more criſped, as well as when, after ſowing, it is 
preſſed down with a Roller, or the Feet. It has a peculiar Pro- 
perty of changing its Colour. In Achaia it has the Honour 
to crown the Component in the ſacred Nemean Games. Idem, 
Lib. 19. 8. 

This is t 8 of the different Sorts of Apium 
by the Antients, But Miller enumerates thirteen Species. 
Duale mentions ſix Sorts of Apium uſed in Medicine. The 

firſt is the 

Arluu ET ELEoSELINUM, Offic. Apium vulgare 
luftre, Mer. Pin. 9. Park. Theat. 296. tum vl . 
tius, J. B. 3. 100. Kian paluſtre Heleoſelinum, Chab. 396. 
Apium palsftre froe Officinarum, Raii Hiſt. 1. 447. Synop. 3. 
214. Apium Offcinarum ſive Paludapium, Merc. Bot. 1. 20. 
Phyt. Brit. 9. Apium paluſtre, & _—_ Officinarum, C. B. 
Pin. 154- th Inſt. 305. Elem. Bot. 254. Boerh. Ind. 
A. 58. Hiſt. Oxon. 3. 293. Rupp. Flor. Jen. 229. Apium 
E 2 um dictum, Mor. Umb. 21. E ſein, Jeu 
Paludapium, Ger. 862. Emac. 1014. SMALLAGE. - - 

The Roots of 22 are about a Finger thick, wrinkled, 
and ſinking deep in the Earth, of a white Colour, from which 
ſpring many winged Leaves, ſomewhat reſembling Parſley, but 
are larger, of a yellower Colour, each ſingle Leaf being ſome- 
what three-ſquare ; the Stalks grow to be two or three Foot 
high, ſmooth-chanelled, and ſomewhat angular, and very much 
branched; at the Diviſion of the Branches, come forth Umbels 
of ſmall yellowiſh Flowers, followed by Seed leſs than Parſley» 
ſeed, paler and hotter, The whole t is of a ſtrong un- 
grateful Savour. It in marſhy watry Phces, flowering 
and ripening Seed in the Summer. 

The Roots, Leaves, and Seed, are uſed. 

The Roots are diuretic, and very good for the Stoppage of 
Urine, the Stone and Gravel, open ObſtruQtions of the 
Liver and Spleen, and help the Dropſy and Jaundice, and re- 
move Female ObſtruQions. The Leaves are of the fame Na» 
ture, and are one of the Herbs which are eaten in the Spri 
to ſweeten and purify the Blood, and cure the Scurvy ; the 
is hot and carminative, and is one of the Four lefſer hot Seeds, 


as the Root is one of the Five opening Roots. Miller Bot. 


OF | | 
| - juſtly obſerved, that the Ahium ſatrvum, which is our 
Celeri, did not differ from the Smallage, any otherwiſe than 
by Culture. This Plant is bitter, acrid, and aromatic. 
contains a great deal of oily volatile Salt, from which the 
Ammoniac is not quite diſengaged, but diſſolved in a great deal 
of P , and united with a deal of Earth. By the 
Chymical Analyſis, it yields, beſide ſeveral acid Liquors, a 

reat deal of Sulphur and Earth, G7 ran of an urinous 

irit, and a rr volatile 1 ee g 

t this Plant be tive, Diuretic, Febrifugous, 

Vulnerary. Six Ounces of the Juice of its Leaves, mixed with 
two Ounces of the Peruvian 


Ulcers may be bathed alſo with it. The Root is 
Aperiti | | A and 


allary. 
Both the Seeds and Roots are uſed, eſpecially in Obſtructions 
of the Liver and Spleen ; they warm, dry, purify, and atte- 
nuate ; 1 a Diſcharge of the Urine and Gravel, 
ke the Menſtrual Evacuations of Women, and carry off Fe 
vers, Jaundice, and Dropſies; but are improper for 
ſuch as are ſubject to the Falling Sickneſs, by reaſon of ſome 
Quality, as Simeon Sethi informs us. If Women with 
ild uſe them, they bring forth Monſters ; and the Children 
which ſuck of them, contract the Falling Sickneſs, if we 
believe Pliny. Its Root, hung about the Arm, by way of Amu- 
let, removes Tooth-achs, Melch. Schitz, Diſp. de Denti- 
bus, 4. 186. The Herb itſelf, and its Root attenuate and 
diflolve the Milk coagulated in the Breafts of Women, and 
diſſipate its 1 Quantity. For this Purpoſe ſome add 
to it Mint, Coriander, and Cumin. The expreſſed Juice of 
this Herb, mixed with Honey of Roſes, is ſaid to be an excel- 
leat of Wounds and Ulcers. See Frenc. Valeriola, 
Ob. 1. Lib. 15. Some Surgeons order it to be mixed with 


— deſigned for dreſſing Cancers, and other malignant 
Ulcers, 
The only Shop Compoſition which takes its Name 


„i the | 


_ MunvpiricaTivum Ex Apo. 
The cleanſing Ointment with SMALLAGE. 


Take of the Juice of Smallage, one Pint ; of H 
eprom z of Wheat-flower, three 8 "Bott — 
ac grow thick together, of the Conſiſtence 
Ointment, S. A. . _ 


This hath paſs'd through all the College Diſpenſatories exact- 
ly the ſame; but I have 6— renin made, 
Ae London Diſpenſatory. 

e ſecond Species of Apium, mention'd by Dale, is the 

| PeETROSELINUM VULGARE, Offic. k. Theat. 922. 
Petroſelinum, Ejuſd. Parad. 491. Apinm hortenſe, Ger. 967. 
Emac. 1013. Raii Hiſt. 1448. Aprum hortenſe, ſiue Putroſe- 
linum vulgi, C. B. Pin. 153 Tourn. Inſt. 305. Elem. — 
254. Boerh. Ind. A. 58. Rupp. Flor. Jen. 229. Hiſt. Oxon. 
3. 292. * Borten ſe multis, 2 vg Petroſelinum patato 
* 25 97. Kanes _—  Petroſelium, Chab. 

. ium ſatiuum vel bortenſe atius latifeltum planum, 
Mor. Umb. 4. - PARSLEY.. wc; Es 
| OE En Five ing Roots. 
i; this fort o um there are a great many Species. They 
are all eſteem'd opening, — — and uſeful for 
Obſtructions of the. Liver and Spleen ;. help the Jaundice, pro- 
voke Urine ; and are of Service againſt the Stone, Gravel, and 
wr + Miller. Bot. OF. 
A dqꝗiſtill'd Water of Parſſey, which partakes of the Virtues 
of the Plant, is directed by the College to be kept in the 


| The third Apium, taken Notice of by Dale, is the 

Pas 9 br god FACIE, Tourn. Inft. 

305. 8. Pyremicum * | 

Peel. Raii Hiſt. 2. 1808. 7 —— 
arad. 


acie, NPs. Schal. Bot. 161. t. 2 

Selinum Pyrena icum, lobis foltorum acutioribus, Vaill. MOUN. 

HS PARSLEY', or THE SECOND BASTARD TUR. 

It grows on the Pyrenean Mountains, and the Root ivin Ute, 

which ſerves the Spaniards inſtead oi the Root of Turbith, as 

Chomelingcs aſſims 3 but it is of a noxious Quality. Date. 

. Buniun,. Office. Bunizm Dalechampii,. J. N 3. 29. Chab. 
5« - Daurus Petraſelini. uak:Contandes folts, GMs Pane 150, 
aucus Petroſelini nel Gorianari folie,. ſeu Bunium Dalechampii, 

Park. Theat. _ Raii Hiſt. 1. 112 Saxifraga minor 

Petroelni wel ee folio, Hit. Oxon. 3. 274. WILD 

Ir grows in ftony. and rugged Places, and Bowers in the Sum- 

mer. 

_ 8 It is good for the Spleen, 
TROSELINUM: Maczromcun, Offic. Petrofelinum 

i urn, Ges. 864. Emac. 1016. Petrofed: 

nicum, C. B. 18 Inſt. 305. Ham. Bats 254. 

Raii Hiſt. 2. 463 + Oxon. 3. 293, Boerh. Ind. A. 


. Petroſelinum Macedenicam nidltisy;/ Jo Bu g 
. E incano, fro wir ” 
21, Macedon! 1 ? Hum, Flor. | . 
MACEDONIAN PARSLEY. pe woos ee 


: - 
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The Herb is uſed, and is diuretic, 5 — 


"APN 


It is cultivated in the Gardens of the Curious, and flowers in 
uly,,. The Seeds are ſmall, hairy, ſtriated, of a very dark 
e ee 1 
mell. | 
It is principally uſed as a Diuretic. and „ and 
ſometimes as a Remedy againſt Diſeaſes cauſed by Witcheraft. 
Schroder. Some conceited Preparers of Medicines have been fo 
ill adviſed, as to reject this Simple in the Compolition of the 
Theriaca, &c. as Volchamerus obſerves, and in its ſtead to ſubſti- 
tute the Smyrnium N Creticum, or Olus atrum [ Alex- 
anders], which will by no means anſwer the Purpoſe. . Fler. 
Ner. 325. Dale. | 
The tixth is the | | 
SELINUM MONTANUM, Offic. Selinum ſius Apium peregri- 
num, Park, Theat. 928. Abium peregrinum, folus ſubrotundis, 
C. B. Prod. 31. Pin. 154. Hiſt. Oxon. 3. 293+ Apizm ſemine 
vilhſo_ incano, peregrinum 2 Clufit, Mor. Umb. 21. V/ 
naga minor quorundam, Selinum peregrinum Cluſu, ſemine bir ſu- 
to, J. B. 3. 94. Daucus tertius Diaſcoridis, Raii Hiſt. 1. 
462. Daucus peregrinus, 25 1s pinnatis, Herm. Flor. 
2. 17. STONE PARSLEY. | 
It is ſometimes found in the Gardens of Botaniſts. The Seed 
5 uſed, and is ſuppoſed to have the ſame Virtues as the former. 
ale. | 
Bartholamaus Zorn mentions a Sort of Apium, under the 
We Mlfricium dittum, Officin. 4pium He, 
ium fylueſtre, Alſnicium dictum, Officin. Apium fylveſtre, 
Dod. by 9-5 — 2 Planta lates ſucco turgens, luci: 
Bumidis proveniens, J. B. Thy/elinum Plinii, Lob. Olleni- 
chium, Gord. Thal. Oljnitium, Tab. Apium e creo 
fucco turgens, C. B. Meum Silgſiacum a „ SchwenckF. 
Daucus paluſtris, Geſn. H. Cuminum alnorum, Al. 
Dale, amongſt other Synonoma, calls it OELNIZiun, Offic. 
erm. 
This Plant is very little known in our Shops ; but is much in 
Vogue amongſt the Germans, 
his Herb grows in moiſt and ſhady Places, and eſpecially 
near the Roots of Alder- trees. In Pharmacy its Root is princi- 
pally in Uſe, which, if gather'd in the Spring, ſmells pretty 
ſtrong, and is of a ſharpiſh bitter Taſte. It opens the Pores, 
diſſolves, attenuates, and expels malignant Humours by Sweat. 
Tt carries off Pains in the Stomach and — clears « Breaſt 
of Defluctions, eaſes Coughs, occaſions a Diſcharge of Gravel, 
and reſiſts the Plague, contagious Fevers, and other virulent 


Diſorders. It is alſo ſucceſsfully uſed 2 the Bites of poi- 
Z 


ſonous Animals. See Leon Thurneifſer 5 Planta. Er. 14. 
Caſp. Schwenckfelt, Deſcript. Tbermar. Hir. orgy. Ed. Gor- 
Ac. 1607. Mich. Crugner. Chym. Garten, Baw. C. 27. Matth. 
Place. Tr. German. de Peſte, P. 2. C. 13. Ed. Witt. 1566. 
A. Q. Rivin, Diſſert. de Lipfienſs Peſt. Ed. 1680. Thomas 
Reineſ. Tract. German. de Peſt. p. 72. Edit. Altenb. 1681. 
The Root has by ſome been taken for the true Meum of the 
Antients. Bartholomei Zorn Botanalogia, | 
* APLESTIA, asia, from à Negative, and vie, to fill. 
Inſatiableneſs. A Vice oppoſed to ab, Contentment in 
the preſent State. Galen. de Dign. & Cur. an. Morb. C, 95 
APLEUROS, aTa«4S, from à Negative, and , a 
Rib. Wanting Ribs. Galen. Lib. 4. de Hippocr. & Plat. 
ecr. C. 4. 
APLYTOS, Ls, from 4 Negative, and Tau, to 
waſh. Unwaſhed, an Epithet of Wool, which is otherwiſe 
— in Latin, Lana ſuccida, and by Hippocrates tile d 


oy. 

* APNEUSTI, a, from 4 Negative, and Tr«v@, to 
breathe. Without fetching Breath: Kiatvs amrivsi Teo Ty 
Order him to drink it off at one D t, or without fetch- 
<< ing Breath. Hippocrates de Intern. Aﬀed. 

APNOEA, dzrua, a Deſect of Reſpiration. Auris dra vol, 
% 2 Refpiration without Breath,” is ſpoken by Heraclides in 
Galen, Lib. 1. de Diffic. Spir. of a Reſpiration in thoſe who 


are refrigerated, which is ſo ſmall, rare, and flow, that it ſeems fis 
diſcharged out of the Body. In Lib. niet wvurvier, Ab 


to be in a manner extinct, and is ſuch an 47» as happens in 

a Strangulation of the Uterus, the Apoplexy, and Lethargy, 

being a Conſequence of a Reſolution of the Fs of Reſpira- 
on. 

Diogenes Laertius informs us, that Empedecles, the moſt cele- 
brated of all the Diſciples of Pythagoras, acquired an uncom- 
mon Share of Reputation for curing a Woman who was taken 
for dead; when, according to that Philoſopher, ſhe only labour d 
under a Strangulation of the Matrix, He gave the Name da, 
which implies without Reſpiration, to this Diſorder; and main- 
tained, that a Patient might live thirty Days under it. 

 Heraclidei of Pontus, a Philoſopher who ſtudied ſome time 
under Ariſtotle, and then under Apen ſppus the Diſciple of Plato, 
wrote, among other Things, a Treatiſe Tee 7s ders, or concern- 


cerning the Diſtemper in tyhich the Patient 1s deprived of Refpi- 


ration, in which he alſo aſſerted, that the Diſorder might con- 


tinue for thirty Days, during which time the Patient remained 
without Reſpiration, and appear d dead, without any Danger of 
the Body's Nee. 5 | 

OL. 


r 
1 APOBZANON, «-epa7rer, from A Aee, to happen. An 
vent. | a 
APOBAMMA, Ati, from desde, to tincture 
ſlightly. - The fame as Embamma, a flight Tincture, and com- 
* or Irons, 


monly applied to Liquor in which Gold 
have quench' d. Caftellus. 
ky The 


culate, or. eject in Æſtuation, Hipp. de Natura Pueri. 
got re, or, according to others, the Froth of the Sea. 
befius. Caftellus. 
— erbfrrype, from drofigiye, to dilute, A 
10N. 
APOCAPNISMUS, &draarrouis, from droxenvite, to 
ſuffumigate. A Suffumigation. See SUFFIMENTUM. 
APOCARTEREON, dTxef]oyior, in Hippocrates de Rat. 
Vit. in Morb. acut. is one that ſtarves himſelf to Death: 
Arenas tau Mug © dyyim 7% d ifd « 'Arotaq- 
c Trecv is to force one's ſelf out of Life by — or Stran- 


40 Sling.” Suidas. Foeſtns. 

CATASTASIS, u . from droxalicnu, to 
reſtore. A Reſtitution, Amendment, Subſiding, Ceſſation. In 
theſe various Significations the Verb is uſed by Hippecrates in 
many Places of his Works ; and in Areteus, Lib. 1. Cap. 10. 
rr eg. rear, the Word «arc a|d5 en; imports an intire Reſtitu- 
tion to the former ſound State. 

APOCATHARSIS, «dTox«depnr, from droxala/ge, to cleanſe 
or purge, An Expurgation, 'Awvexabe/pr2 a, or dn pe, 
are uſed by Hippocrates to expreſs the Evacuation of Pus from 
the Breaſt y Spitting. "Amexaldpoes N,, in Thurydides, Lib, 
2. are thoſe bilious Vomitings and Purgations, which affected 
the Patients in the memorable e of Athens. 

APOCENOSIS, 4 Texirwors. lame as ABEVACUATIO, 
A POCERUGMA, « from a 

, EToxipuy ue, from dr, to declare 
publickly. A Declaration, 'AToxnpvypale, in Hippocrates, 
are ſuch Declarations or Indications as are thought proper to be 
made to the Patient. 

 APOCHOREON, «To pior, from «Tex gia, to ſecede. 
Excrement in general, or whatever is diſcharged from the Body 


by Stool or Urine. 

APOCHREMPSIS, e-. A Hauki up of Spit ; 
as Apochremma, due guupen, is the Matter 2. thus eva- 
cuated, Hi . Coac. & de Locis in Homine. 

APOCHYLISMA, «Tex vaioue, 1 of Vegeta 
bles extracted and inſpiſſated, anſwering to officinal Word 
Rob. Caftellus. 

 APOCHYMA, «Tiyv#ua, is that Kind of Zopifſa which is 
made of the Reſin and Wax that are ſcraped from Shi So 
Acetius underſtands it; but ſome will have it to be the n of 
the Pitch-tree. Oribaſius prepares it in the following man- 
ner: 2 


Take of dry Pitch, one Pound ; Tar and Wax, each four 
Ounces ; Reſin of the Pine-tree, fix Ounces, After 
they are all melted and ſtrained, they are thrown into a 
Pail full of Sea-water, or common Water, and worked 
with the Hands after the Manner of Troches. It is of a 
very mollifying Quality. See ZopissA. 


' APOCLASMA, 4rixaarue- The ſame as AFAGMA, or 
ABDUCT10, which ſee, It is alſo called «7044xavaroprw, that 
is, when a Bone is broken «van, as the Greeks ſay, or aſter 


the Manner of a Stalk (#ava%), near the Joint, 


APOCLEISIS, 4TixA«01s, from d, to exclude. An 
Excluſion ; but, in many Places of Hippocrates, the Verb 
whence it derives its Signihcation, is uſed to expreſs a Loathing 
and Averſion to Food, 

APOCOPE, «Two, from de, to cut off. Abſciſ- 
ſion. See ABsC18810, | 

 APOCRISIS, ene, in Hippocrates, is the ſame as Ecexi- 
„ xen. Whatever excrementitious or redundant Matter is 


ſignifies a ſecreted Matter, that is the Cauſe and Support of a 
Diſeaſe. In the ſame Treatiſe it often ſignifies a Secretion of 
ms Lg 9 of the —— Arne voreyh, 
in e Author, is a peſtiferous apour, Exhalation, or 
unwhollome Quality impreſ'd on the Air. 5 | | 
APOCRU ON, «Toxge514d1, from av, to repel. 
An Epithet for a Remedy of a repelling and aſtringent Quality. 

Gal. Lib. 11. Meth, Med. 15. 
APOCYESIS, _ de, from dn, to bring forth 
Young. A Birth, Gal. Lib. 1. de Cauſ. Morb. Coy. 7. 
APOCYN ON, called alſo Cynanchon, Pardalianches, Qno- 
meron, and Cynocrambe, is a Shrub with long flexible Branches, 
that are difficult to be broken: The Leaves reſemble thoſe of 
Ivy, but are ſofter, and pointed, ſtrongly ſcented, ſome- 
with viſcous, and full of 'a Honey-like Juice, The Fruit runs 
out, like a Bean-cod, a Finger in Length, of a capſular Form, 
71 | The 
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The Leaves, mix'd with Meal, and made up into Loaves, kill 
Dogs, Wolves, Foxes, or Panthets, that eat of them, and 
— affect their Hips with a Palſy. Diaſcorides, Lib. 
4. Cap. 81. n. | 

The Seed, drank in Water, cures the Pleuriſy, and all man- 
ner of Pains in the Side. Pliny, Lib. 24. Cap: 11. 

Dale takes Notice of two Sorts of the Arocynum. The 
gilt a the ace 

APOCYNON SYRIACUM, Offic. ned 1 , g- 
ptiacum, lateſcens filiqud A clepiadis, C. B. Pin, 303, Apocy- 
num erefum incauum lui tum A gyptiacum, floribus eraceis, Par. 
Bat. 27. Tourn, Inſt. 91. Apocynum erettum majus latifolium 
; Exyptiacum, fore lutes ſpicato, Breyn. Prod, 2. 14. Pluk. 5 

34. Hiſt. Oxon. 3. 609. Apocynum Aigyptiacum floribus, ſpica- 
tis, Elem. Bot. A. Tn Syriacum . Raii Hiſt. 2. 
1088. Beidelſar ofſar, Alpin. Egypt: 85. Beidelſar Alpini froe 
Apocynum Syriacum, J. B. 2. 136. Apocynum Syriacum & 
22 Beidelſar Alexandrinum Alpini,Chab. 119. Offar, 
Hon. Belli Epiſt. ad Cluſium, 306. DOGS-BANE. 


I find no Virtues attributed to this Plant, except thoſe taken 


Notice of from Dioſcorides and Pliny, which are tranſcribed by 
Galen, and all ſucceeding Authors. 

The fecond is the | 

Ps EU po- IrocAcuAxNA FUSCA, Offic. Apocynum erectum, 
folio oblong flore — reflexis, coccines, Cat. Jam. 89. 
Hiſt. 1. 206. Tab. 129. Raii Hiſt. 3. 5 ocynum ** 

a, radice, floribus Aurantii, Chamenerit fohis 

erm. Parad. Bat. Prod. 213. Parad. Bat. 36. 

. 76. 6. Almag. 36. Apocynum erettum, Salicis 

latiori folio, * flaribus Aurantiis, Ejuſd. Phytog. 138. 

Almag. 36. Apocynum Nove Anglia ſubhir ſutum, radice tube- 

roſa, floribus Aurantiis, Herm. Cat. Hort. Lugd. Bat. 646. 

cynum Canadenſe anguftifolium, flore Aurantio, Mor. Hort. 

bleſ, 2.32. Apocynum erectum minus latifolium Americanum, flore 

umbellato Aurantio, petalis reflexis, radice tuberoſd, Breyn. 
Prod. 2. 15. BASTARD IPOCACUANNA, 

It is imported from America by the Name of Irpocacuanna. 
The Root is of a duſky Colour, and has a poiſonous Quality. 
Dale. 

\ Boerhaave enumerates twenty-two Species of the Arocv- 


ſavicum, 
anguſtioribus, 


Pluk. Phy tog 


vun; but I know of nothing remarkable with reſpect to their 


Virtues, | 

Mr. Sarraxin, however, in the Hiſtory of the Royal Aca- 
demy of Sciences for 1730. ſays, that the Apocynum Maus 
SYRIACUM Rectum furniſhes the Inhabitants of Canada 
with a Juice, of which they make Sugar: He fays, they alſo 
gather rhe New, which is found in the Bottom of the Flowers. 

Dr. Harris, in his Diſſertations, informs us, that the Apocy- 
num, a Root very like the Ipecacuanha, is imported to us from 

amaica, Porto-Bello, and Virginia: This works exceſſively 
He by Vomit and Stool, even fo as to exhauſt all the Strength. 

This cannot be diſtinguiſh'd from the true Ipecacuanha in 
Powder, but may. in the Root ; for the Filament, or Fibre, 
that runs thro' the Meditullium of the Ipecacuanha, is of a 
whitiſh or aſh Colour, but that of the Apocynum is yellow. 

I believe this Obſervation is 8 juſt. I remember, ſome 
Years ago, I directed half a Dram of Ipecacuanha for a Far- 
mer in the Country, at the Requeſt of a near Relation of my 
own, to whom he was Tenant. It happen'd, by ſome Accident 
or other, that the Perſon far whom it was preſcribed did not 
take it; but ſome few Weeks after, the Gentleman who defir'd 
me to direct it, took it himſelf ; the Conſequence of which was, 
that he vomited Gorey, and thin watery Stools came from 
him inſenſibly for ſeveral Days. This made me think he had 
taken Apocynum, inſtead of Ipecacuanba. | 

APOCYRTUMENA, awoxuf]uusrd, from dwoxypſoopuer, to 
be turned archwiſe. Decreaſing in manner of a Cone. Awexvr- 
Toure its EU Sramvipdla: © 85 
4% Head.“ Hippocr. in Progn. | 

APODACRYTICA, 8 from a, ſignifyi 
negatively, and Sxpv, a Tear. Medicines firſt exciting, 
after evacuating, the ſuperfluous Moiſture of the Eyes, = an 
ing Tears, oy drying the Eyes 3, or, in one Word, Dela 


ery- 
matives ; for in this Senſe is Delacrymare taken by Pliny and 
Columella. e meet with a Lift of Remedies of this Sort in 


Aetius, Tetrab. 1. Serm. 3. Cap, 138. among which are Ce- 
landine, Germander, Centaury, Onions, Pimpernel, Helle- 


bore, Ce, | 

APODEIXIS, aten, from d v uuf, to demonſtrate. 
Demonſtration. * 

APODES, 1, from « Neg. and «ode; a Foot, A kind 
of Birds which have very Mort Feet: They are alfo call'd x4ca- 


N, Op ell. Ariftor, Lib, g. Animal, Gap. 30. Theſe Birds 
are oo Mints are v 2 much upon Win on account 
of their Feet. They build in , and fly all over the Seas; nor 


is there any Ship that ſails never fo far from Land, but finds 


itſelf within the Reach of theſe Apodes, which fly about it. 


Other Kinds fit or ftand ; theſe never reft but in 
their Neſt, where they hang or lie. "They uch i 
their Economy, eſpecially as to Food, Pliny, Cap. 39. Lib. 10. 


| 


12 r 1 I 


ppurations gathering to a ſharp 


y differ as much in 


* eee 


Abede, boiled in Wine, are a Remedy for the Griges, 


dem, Lib. 30. Cap. 5. | 
| APODYTERIUM, dmoeÞ\]new, from dwodSauer, to un- 


eloathe: A private Room before the Entrance into the Baths, 
where they who wept to bathe put off their Cloaths : It is 
called Con;fterium, and Spoliarium. Caftellus. , 
APCEUM, dene, from « Negative, and #7, of ſome 
Quality. Void of all ſenſible Quahties, infpid, without Aſtrin- 
gency, Acrimony, or any remarkable 3 ſuch as among 
umid Subſtances, Water ought to be; and, among dry ones, 
Amylum. Galen judges inſipid Aliments to be more nouriſh- 
ing _ the acrimonious and 3 Galen. de Al. Fac. Lib. 2. 
ap: 64. 
 APOGALACTISMUS, e&moyareruouis, of d, from, 
nd yaeaex/ige, to ſuckle, from ydae, Milk. A Weaning. 
See ABLACTATIO. 
APOGLAUCOSIS, / d7oyaauxocs. See GLAUCOMA, 
APOGONA, ew+yoz. Vital, likely to live. How ur 
tow Ts U xeove, indoryer Td Tixſoure daiywa sa. 
„ Thoſe Women who meet with no Diſaſter within the Term, 
are delivered of ſtrong or lively Children.” Hippoc. Lib. 2. 
Epid. In this Place, and alſo in Lib. 6. Epid. Se. 8. Aph. 6. 
«wvywe ſignifies the ſame as yo ue, or yu, in Lib, wet caf- 


xy 

APOLEPSIS, ai, from dToarauBdromuet, to be ſup- 
preſs'd, retain'd, Sr. An Interception, Suppreſſion, or Re- 
tention, "Thus droAn4145 bu, in Hippacr. Prorrb. is a Sup- 
preſſion or Retenſion of Urine ; and in Coac. Prænot. dxians 
An, a Coſtiveneſs. Again, in the ſame Author, we often 
meet with drones; eatBor, as in Lib. de Rat. Vit. in Morb. 
acut, that is, a Stagnation from a too great Oppletion of the 
Veins. There are alſo droai{iis mrivualoy dvd Ts n, 
which Galen explains as follows: Ilywwpdror dmoAnes dvd Tas 
e as tube ig em Tis dogutias niyeoar gaipas yadp indy ot 
T&4A4101 rd lee ac d rex · Teis Tur TrevudTtur Ts for xda 
Ts H nouyias Jure xiyer: It is probable, that by theſe 
© aTorn155 (Interceptions) of the Spirits in the Veins, he 
«© means a Ceſſation of the Pulſe; for the Antients call'd the 
« Arteries by the Name of Veins: Theſe Apolepſies of the 
6 oo, then, may be called their ſinking into Reſt and In- 
Activity.” Such an Apolepſis of the Spirits attends a Cata- 


lepfis, Apoplexy, and Epilepſy, when the Brain being refrige- 
rated, and the Blood in a Stagnation, the Courſe of the Spirits 
is intercepted by the congealed Blood. Again, in the fame 


Book, melancholy Perſons are faid to be affected with «Toxics 
TVwudTo dia gear, which is thus explain'd by Galen - 
TIveuudTwr d droanv is h THY Kan dfineias Miyew TH d 
1 dogutia yivur dy 73 nd3&; it q Tar xdld Th TALLpore, 
TAdAMV ej|avla TIV xanuuirny amvouas diviiiilar e Tf by an Apo- 
<< lepſis of the Spirits he means thoſe in the Arteries, what can 
«© be the Conſequence but a Ceſſation of the Pulſe ? But if he 
<< ſpeaks it of the Spirits in the Lungs, he ſeems to give another 
„Hint, tho” but obſcurely, at what we call an Apnea,” 

There is alfo an «Tani pa2Bav in a quite diffrent Senſe, 
and means no more than the Tying or Compreſſing of a Vein 
or Artery, in order to prevent or ſtop an Hzmorrhage : This 
Method is recommended by Hippocr. Lib. 6. Epid. Set. 7. 
Aph. 3- And darvans veonudl&, in the ſame Author, ſigni-- 
fies the Preventing the Courſe of a Diſtemper, by putting a Stop 
to the Humours which cauſed it. Epid. Lil. 2. 

err IS, ambanZis, ro «7 Any, to ceaſe or end. A 
decaying Time of Age, in Hippocr. r Ye. and is there 
oppoſed bo PITT, IE” 60 TI oe of "Bo 

APOLINOSIS, , from Nixe, So: Þ..£ 5 i- 
neta calls the Method of curing a Fiſtula by raw Flax. See 
OMOLINON. 

APOLLINARIS, Herba. The fame as Hyoscranus, 
which ſee. * 

APOLYSIS, &T%avns, from dToAvw, to releaſe. A Solu- 
tion, or Releaſe, which is diverſify*d according to the Subject; 
as, for Inſtance, it ſignifies, in Hippocrates, the Excluſion of 
the Fœtus, Lib. 5. og of the Secundines, Lib. 2. Prorrhet.. 
the Solution of a Diſeaſe, Caac. Preænot. and alſo the Un- 


looſing of a e. De Fra, 
APOLYSIA, eToaucia. Erotian, on Hippocrates, ſays it 
is either a Reſolution of the Limbs, or the Relaxation of a 


Bandage. ; i 
APOMAGMA, dTpayud, from drodTa, to abſterge. 
Any thing proper to be uſed as an Inſtrument for abſte ng 
excrementitious Matter or Sordes, as a Linen Handkerchief for 
the Eyes, and a Sponge for Wounds. 
Ark A | 3 ow «7d, Negative, and 
fave, to learn. In Hippocrates, Lib. de Fra@. it ſignifies 
ind Mike has hem learned. 1 5 
22 — per A * Drink made of Honey- 
combs, diluted a led in Water. The Manner of preparir 
it is thus deſcribed by Actius, Tetrab. 2. Serm. 1. Cap. 17. 


Take white Honeycombs, full of pellucid Honey, which 
preſs out with your Hands, and mix with the beſt Spring 
3 


2 
E 


60 CES 


the 
the Liquor, 


ic and by meaſuring it you will know what 
ntity of Honey to add. Then put the Liquor, into a 
new Earthen Pot, in which Water has been boiled before, 


After it is JOY cold; 
the next Day ſkjm off what ſwims on the Lop, and pour 
the reſt into new Earthen Veſſels, in order to be ſet aſide 
in your Wine-cellar. 


Pac. lains this Term, by TgBaagr Te jd Gurnppie:, 
= ing out the Lips compreſs d together,” | 
APOMYLLENE, aro urn. Erotian, on Hipporates, 


ſays,” TS tyivs]as Gray %,A3 oro GT4T ua weg To yoo 
pled magiozes fy 4, dire M tn maryns © An Apomyllene 
66 when there is a Diſtortion, and, as it were, a Con- 
4 yvulſion, with a Relaxation of the Cheek, or Parts adjacent, 
<< principally occaſioned by a Blow.“ . 
APONENOEMENO dToevonuivus, from 479%, to be 
igent or averſe. An Adverb importing an utter Averſion to 
__— Hippocr. Epid. Lib. 3. Egr. 2. Tigis vd yivudle 
dmrovrerapuirgs kixey © The Patient nauſeated all manner of 
<< Food.” 

APONEUROSIS, d,, from «73 and reugor, a 
Nerve. The Extremity of a Muſcle, called by Hippocrates 
rer, a Tendon, or Chord. 

APOPALLESIS, APOPALSIS, ' ,, 4To7 4am, 
from a r, to throw off, in an haſty manner. An Expul- 
ſion, or Extruſion, as when the Feetus is expell'd by Abortion. 
Hipp. xte uveur. 5 

25054 OI, arbrales, is a Word often uſed by — 2 
crates, and is explain'd in Erotian by 4po/5ouus, which fi cs 
as well the Places of Eaſement, as the Fœces. So Suidas ex- 


plains 4rd] by dealer. See APHODOS. 
APOPHLEGMATISMUS, i, of dd, from, 
and gatypea, P IP \ icine contriv'd. for drawing 


from the Mouth, and thence 2 it by Spitting; 
for which Purpoſe it is held in the Mouth. Such Medicines, by 
their hot pungent Quality, ſtimulate the Fibres, and make them 
compreſs the Glands, whereby their Contents are faſter thrown 
out into the Mouth, and ſo a in is promoted of ſuch watery 
ituitous Humours, from- all Parts of the Head, as have any 
Conſent therewith. In Comas, Lethargies, Epilepſies, Palſies, 
and, in ſhort, in all Diſorders from a moiſt Temperament of the 
Brain, theſe Remedies are to be uſed with Succeſs. 

As to the Form and Conſiſtence of Apophlegmati ſnu, they 
are various. Morellus diſtinguiſhes them into liquid and diy; to 
which Gabius adds a third, that is, ſoft, or in the Form of an 
Electuary. And to theſe a fourth may be added, which conſiſts 
N Lo — made of Decocti Infuſio 

quid Apophlegmatiſms are ons, ns, 
expreſs'd Juices, and officinal Liquors ; and theſe either mixed 

ther, or alone. | —— 

hoſe which are ſolid uſually. conſiſt of Gums, as Maſtich ; 
acrid Roots, as Pellitory of Spain, or Horſe-radiſh ; Leaves, 
as thoſe of Tobacco; Salts, as Nitre, Sal Gemma, or Alum ; 
and Fruits, as Pepper. Theſe are ſometimes uſed alone, and 
withoutany Preparation; and ſometimes mix'd and made into 
the Fortn of Powders, Balls, and. Troches, which laſt are ordered 
to be held under the Tongue, and to be ſuffer'd to . 
dually. The Powders are directed ſometimes to be taken 
into the Mouth, and ſometimes to be ty d up in a Rag, and ſo 
PISS form'd of ſuch ients powder d, and 

3 * | 

made up with ſome Fluid, proper to give them a Conliſtence. 


— 


APO. 


Vapours are convey'd to the Mouth b means of a Funnel; 
or otherwiſe, from Decoctions of ſtim 4 Ingredients. And 


Fumes are received from dry Ingredients burnt, either in the 
ſame Manner, or by means of a Pipe, as in ſmoaking Tobaced 
either mix d or unmix d. | 
Upon this Occakon I muſt not omit giving the Form of a 
medicated Tobacco, of which that fo much advertis'd under 
OT VO eee an hum- 
Imitation : 


Take of the Flowers of — Betony, Eyebright, each 
two Handfuls ; of Aloes-wood, Saſſafras, yellow Amber, 
Clove-bark, Storax Calamita, each an Ounce ; of the 
external Peel or Huſk of Piſtachio- nuts, an Ounce and an 
half; of the Cortex Elaterii, half an Ounce: Let all 
theſe. Ingredients be powder'd, and mix'd together. Mix 
four Ounces of theſe Ingredients with a P of Tobacco, 
to be \moak'd in the common manner. 


If all theſe Drop are faithfully put in, the Smoke is of an 
exceeding fine Smell. As I was acquainted with the Es- 
fects of this, long before I knew any thing of Medicine, I have 
had many Opportunities of making myſelf acquainted with its 
real Efficacy, and know it to be capable of. affording ſingular 
Relief in Dimneſs of Sight, and habitusl Diſorders of the Bead 
proceeding from a Redundance of tenacious Lymph, provided it 
is duly perſiſted in. And it muſt be confeſs'd, that this Mix- 
tuce has perform'd ſomething little leſs than a Miracle, in mak- 
ing Tobacco agrecable, and of ſome real Uſe, 

As to Apep ys SG the Choice of the Ingredients and 
Forms muſt be directed by the ſeveral Circumſtances relative 
wa Diſeaſe, the Patient, and the Intentions of the Phy- 

cian. 

Thus in Paralytic and Lethargic Caſes, when a Patient can- 
not chew a Solid, nor manage a Liquid properly in his Mouth, 
a ſoft Form, as that of an Electuary, is be adapted to the 
Caſe ; becauſe it diſſolves gradually, and produces the intended 
Effect, without that Care of the Perſon who uſes it, which is 
requiſite in other Forms. In theſe Diſorders alſo the Fumes of 
Narcotic Ingredients are highly prejudicial. 

But with reſpe& to Apephlegmati ſint, as well as every thin 
elſe relative to Medicine, Circumſtances are ſo various 
complicated, that much muſt be left to the Diſcretion and 
Judgment of a Phyſician, whoſe Reaſon and Experience will 
furniſh him with a Sagacity ſufficient to enable him to make 3 
proper Choice of Ingredients and Forms ſuited to particular 

es which occur. It were to be wilh'd; that univerfal Rules 
could be laid down in Medicine, and Maxims which admit of 
no Exception, becauſe this would render Abilicies and Learning 
leſs neceſſary, which, according to the ordinary Coutſe of hu- 
man Nature, cannot poſſibly fall to the Share of every one 
whoſe Duty it is to attend the Sick, 

Tho' 4pophlegmati/ms in the ordinary Acceptation are con- 
fin'd to things taken at the Mouth, yet whatever by a Stimulug 
affects the Glands of the Mouth, Fauces, and thoſe of the 
Membrana Pituitaria deſcrib'd by Schneider, ſo as to increaſe 
the Diſcharge of pituitous Humours, may properly enough be 
2 mati/ms ; thus Snufts of all Sorts are a Species of 

ati/ms. 

"I very effectual Apophlegmatijm, under the Name of Pilz 
Mafticatorie, or ſpitting Balls, is thus prepared: 


Take Maſtich, three Ounces ; Pellitory of Spain, Staveſacre, 
each two Drams ; Angelica-root, half a Dram; Cubebs, 
Nutmegs, each one Dram; Euphorbium, half a Scruple ; 

Wax enough to make them into little Balls or Pellets: 
If the Euphorbium be thought too hot, it may be left out. 
RQuincy's Diſpenſatory. 


 APOPHRADES, @Topgdds, from the Singular dae, un- 
fortunate, unlucky ; an Epithet apply'd to thoſe Days in which 
an acute Diſtemper comes to a fatal Criſis, or to no Criſis at 
all. Caſtellus. : | 
APOPHTHORA, e, from 470;8:ige, which is from 
the Original ebe, to corrupt. An Abortion. Ihe Word is 
uſed by Hippocrates, and alſo «TbgVagua, (Apophtharma) a 
* to procure Abortion, Lib. 5. and 7. Epid. See 
BORTUS, . 

_ APOPHY AS, a, of dd, from, and gd, to grow. 
An Appendix ; any thing that grows to, or proceeds from an- 
other, as Boughs and branches, Thus d729vdds Lib. rei 
zctar gg. are the Ramifications of the Veins: 


_ APOPHYSB,, s. See the Etym under the pre- 
ceding Word. The Proceſs or Protuberance of a Bone; or that 


kind of Eminence of a Bone which is continuous, and makes 
one Piece with it, and is called by the Greet Term Apopliſis, 
which ſignifies. an Excreſcence,. becauſe it grows or ſhoots out 
immediately from the Bone itſelf ; ſuch are the ſharp Emincnces 
of the Lower Jaw, Ge. Winſlw. | 


- AG. 


— 
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APOPIFESMA, verena, from are,, to compreſs. 
An Expreſſion of Humours by Compreſs in the binding up of 
Wounds or Fractures. Hipporr. rei dyuay. 

' APOPLECTA. A Name for the internal Jugular Vein, 
which aſcends by the Side of the {ſpera Arteria. 

APOPLECT ICA, Medicines againft the A 
card. They are ſo called inſtead of Antapoplefica. Caſtellus. 
© APOPLECTICEA VENAX. The fame as JucuLarEs 
Vznzx, which ſee. | 

APOPLEXIA, 'Amermtia, from d,, to ſtrike, or 
knock down, An Apoplexy. This by the Latin Writers is 
called Attonitus Morbus, Celſus and Cœlius Aurelianus inform 
us, that the moſt antient Medicinal Writers gave this Name to 
that Species of Palſy which ſucceeds what we call a true Apo- 


lexy. | 
Kew Diſorder which inſtantaneouſly deprives a Man of Life, 
who a few Minutes before was, or at leaſt ſeem'd to be, in 
rfe& Health, may, according to the Derivation of the Word, 
be properly enough called-an Bevery z but it would be more 
— 8 1 to confine the Word Apoplexy to ſuch ſudden Diſor- 
ders cauſed by Affections of the Brain. 


OssERVATION I. 


A certain Envoy from Florence to the French King was ſud- 
denly ſeiz'd with an Apoplexy, which put a ſpeedy Period to 
his Life, though, juſt before, he appeared to be in an entire and 
confirmed State of Health. 

Upon opening his Body, I found his Heart turgid ; and when 
T cut it open, it diſcharged three or four Pounds of Blood. 
The Ociſice of the great Artery was at the ſame time dilated to 


ſuch a preternatural Size, that it would have admitted a Perſon's | 


Arm. Andreas Laurentius in Controver ſuis Anatom. 

From this Caſe Moebius concludes, that Apoplexies draw 
their Origins rather from the ObſtruCtions of the Arteries, than 
thoſe of the Nerves. 

From this Caſe alſo Bartholine concludes, that the Cauſes of 
Apoplexies are not always to be look'd for in the Brain, ſince 
they ſometimes proceed from the Blood being intercepted in the. 
obſtructed Veſlels of the Heart. Boneti Sepulch. Anatom. 


OssERVATION II. 


A certain Student had the Misfortune to be wounded with the 
Point of a Sword near his Noſe, and immediately below the Or- 
bit of the Left Eye. Soon after, he was — . both of his 
Speech and Reaſon, and ſeiz'd with an Apoplexy and Stertor, 
which quickly put an End to his Life. Upon opening the Cra- 
— found the Wound not only paſſing thro* the Orbit of 
the Eye, and the Os Cribreſum near the Criſta Galla, but alſo 
affecting the Right Ventriele of the Brain; from which I ex- 
tracted a Portion of black, grumous, and fibrous Blood, as lon 
and thick as my middle Finger. The Baſe of the Brain, an 
the Region of the Cerebellum, were fill'd with extravaſated 
Blood ; and the whole Subſtance of the Brain itſelf appear'd of a 
ruddy Colour, as if it had been inflam'd. Fac. Weoferus Ex- 


ercit. de Apoplexia. | 
OnBsERVATION III. 


A certain Gentlewoman of Diſtinction, having for a conſi- 
derable Number of Years been ſubje& to 3 Diſorders, 
began at laſt to fatter herſelf with the Hopes of a perfect Reco - 
very. She complained in the mean time of a viclows Pain and 
Heavineſs in her Head; ſoon after which ſhe was ſeiz'd with a 
violent convullive Fit, which terminated in an Apoplexy, which 
ſoon put an End to her Life.” Upon raiſing her Scull, the Veſ- 
ſels running thro* the Meninges and Brain appear'd diſtended 
and ftretch'd with Blood; whereas in diſſecting the other Parts 
of her Body, ſcarce any Blood at all appear'd. Upon removing 
the thicker Membrane, thro? the other ſlender and pellucid one 
we obſerved a limpid Water filling the ſeveral Meanders of the 
_ and, as it were, overflowing the Whole of its Subſtance. 
Honet. 


OBsERVATION IV. 


A Man of ſeventy Years of Age, happening to fall from a 
conſiderable Height, received a Wound in his Scull. Next 
Day he recovered a little; but on the fourth Day died of an un- 
expected Apoplexy, after ſpitting up ſome purulent Matter. 
When we were examining the internal Parts of his Head, we 
firſt found the Ventricles of his Brain fill'd with a great deal of 
a certain Humour : Next we found a large Fragment of the 
Os Cunei forme ſeparated from the reſt, and bearing upon the 
adjacent Parts, in the moſt remote Receſſes of which there was a 
great deal of coagulated Blood lodg'd. But the ro- 
ceeded partly from the Obſtru#tion of the Proceſſes of the | 
Spinalis, which are the true Origins of the Nerves, and partly 
from the Anguſtation of the Rete Mirabile, which is formed by 
the intermixed Concourſe of the Jugular Veins, and the carotid 
and cervical Arteries: Theſe noble Parts being obſtructed, the 
Patient mult of courſe have been deprived of Senſation, Motion, 
and Life, according to the Maxim of Celſus, S. 2. Servari non 
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poplexy. Blan- 


APO 


pote/t cui Ba Certhri cuſſa e: No Art ſave him, the 
of whoſe Brain 2 io Ps Th n 


Onannrarionu . 


A certain Butler, happening to take Flowers of Antimony 
from a Mountebank, fell into an err, during which he 
had ſuch a violent Ptyaliſm, that fix full Meaſures of frothy 
Phlegm were diſcharged from his Mouth and Ears. 

pon opening his Body, when dead, we found his Lungs, 
the whole Region of his Breaſt, his Stomach, and his Head, 
full of the fame kind of frothy Phlegm. Boner. 


OBsERvATION VI. 


In diſſecting the Body of one who died of an Apoplexy 
in the Left Ventricle of the Heart, I obſerved a Portion ot Fat 
aſcending into the Arteria YVenoſa, where, after blocking up its 
Orifice, it branch'd itſelf out in two Horns like the Pythagorean 
Letter L. Bonet. "EY 


On88RvATION VIL 


A certain Prieſt, towards the End of the Conſecration, be- 
came wonderfully fooliſh, and ſoon after died Apoplectic. 
Upon m—_— his Head, ſome round whitiſh Bladders, full of 
a phlegmatic Humour, were found upon the Corpus Calloſum, 
which were taken for the immediate Cauſe of ſo fatal a Diſ- 
order. Bonet. 


Gras anion, VIII. 


A Woman of Leyden had an external Tumor on the Right 
Side of her Forehead, which being taken off by the Hand of a 
ſkilful Surgeon, three Days paſs'd without any Suſpicion of a 
more terrible Diſorder appearing ; however, on the fourth Day, 
ſhe was ſuddenly ſeiz d with an Apoplexy, which prov'd mortal, 
as the learned Malæus had prognoſticated, from Inftances of a 
like Nature; becauſe in ſuch Tumors of the Head the Pericra- 
nium is hurt; and when the internal Membranes adhering to 
the Brain are dilated, the Brain itſelf falls down, and compreſſes 
the Ventricles. Bonetus from T. Bartholine. 


OBSERVATION IX. 


A certain old Clergyman of an untainted moral Character, 
of a corpulent Make, and a ſhort wry Neck, having been long 
valetudinary, and leading a ſedentary Life, contracted a violent 
ſcorbutic Cacochymia ; being alſo afflicted with a Difficulty of 
Breathing, an heavy Pain in his Head, and an unuſual Torpor ; 
he could ſcarce undergo any Labour or Fatigue, beſides going 
between his Chamber and the Chapel every Day: Accordingly 
one Morning, when he had gone into the Chapel a little before 
Prayers began, and fallen upon his Knees, he was ſuddenly 
ſtruck with an Apoplexy, and becoming ſpeechleſs and ſenſeleſs, 
fell proſtrate on the Ground. But being forthwith taken up, 
and his Cloaths taken off, he was put into a warm Bed. Upon 
which, I myſelf, and other Phyſicians, being called, we found 
him not only deprived of Senſation, Pulſe, and Reſpiration, 
but his whole Body was even cold and ſtiff; nor could we by 
the moſt diligent Application of any Medicines whatever re- 
ſtore him, either to Life or Warmth. Hence we ſuſpected, 
that by the very firſt Shock of the Diſtemper, the Pulſation of 
the Heart was ftopp'd, and the Motion of the Blood ſupprefs'd. 

Next Day we opened the dead Body, which by that time 
was become conſiderably tiff, not in the leaſt doubting but a 
Diſtemper which had proved fo ſuddenly mortal, would leave 
ſome remarkable Traces in the Brain. But neither in it, nor 
in any other Part within the Cranium, were the leaſt Traces of 
this violent Diſtemper to be obſerved ; for the Veſſels runni 
through the Meninges were only filled with a due Quaitiity 
Blood, without any mation or Extravaſation. Ihe Brain, 
the Cerebellum, and Medulla Oblongata, together with all 
their Proceſſes and Protuberances, appeared every-where ſound 
and well-coloured, both externally and internally. There was 
no Effuſion either of Blood or Serum in their Pores or Ducts: 
Neither was there any Coacervation of Matter found in the 
large Ventricles : Beſides, the Plexus Chorordes, both within the 
Brain, and behind the Cerebellum, did not in the leaſt appear 
faulty; ſo that the morbific Matter, as fine and ſubtile as the 
Animal Spirits themſelves, which it had affected, was entirely 
unobſervable; and we could only argue for its being actually 
there from the Effects it produced. But leſt the morbific Mat- 
ter ſhould be ſomewhere elſe, after having taken an ac- 
curate View of the ſeveral Parts of the Brain, we deſcended 
to the Thorax, where we found the Lungs diſcoloured, and diſ- 
tended with a frothy Ichor. A Circumſtance which ſufficient- 
3 for the Difficulty of Breathing ! But the Heart was 
ſound, untouch'd, and entirely free from all manner of Ob- 
ſtructions, or Concretions. Neither in its Neighbour- 
hood, nor in any of the adjacent Viſcera, was there any Abſ- 
ceſs or jon found, by whoſe Contact, or fortid Ex- 
halations, the Heart, if ſuch a thing be poſſible, could be op- 
preſſed, and Reſpiration ſtopped. Milli. n 
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APO 
Onsxnvarion x. * 0 
1 had an ( ity of Fanal who was killed by 
Lightning, but no Marks of Violence appeared on her Body, 
two 


Scars all along her Back, which looked as if they 
been made with a. red-hot Smith's Forceps, Internally 
there was no apparent Diſorder, ex 


8 to be ſomewhat burned. 
1 Com. ad Lib. 1+ at. de Viet. in Acut: | 
n in the Year 1581. the en 
ringing the Bells, in order to prevent the Effects of a 3 
one of them, being ſtruck with Lightning, died on the , 
Upon inſpecting his Body, no Wound was diſcovered, and the 
Skin was entire, only his Neck was a little blacken'd, and the 
Neck-band of his Shirt torn. Upon opening his Body, the 
principal Viſcera, the Heart, Liver and Spleen, were 
unaffetted, and the ſmaller Inteſtines blaſted. Bonetus from Gi 


 Beneventius affirms, that an Apoplexy may be occaſioned by 
Lightning [De Abd. Cap. 2. ] ; and that he himſelf knew a Fa- 
who, being ſtruck with Lightning at one and the 
ſame time, became Apoplectic, and were afterwards throughly 
cured ; for ſuch is the Influence of Lightning, that it can ex- 
cite Commotions in the Humours of the in, and render 
People Apoplectic. Accordingly Hildanus, Cent. 3. Ob/. 26. 
mentions the Caſe of a Servant, whoſe Head ſwelled prodigi- 
ouſly, and became black a little after he had been kill'd by 

Light ; hence tis plain, that in this Caſe the Brain was 
very — injured. But Lightning rarely excites a true Apo- 
plexy ; ſince, for the moſt part, it either kills entirely, or pro- 
duces ſuch an Effect upon People, that, loſing their Colour, 
and their Pulſe, and Reſpiration being quite deſtroy d, they 
reſemble dead Perſons. 

- OnBsxrvATrIOn XI. 


In a very ſevere Winter, when every thing was covered with 
Snow, a certain Gentleman of great Learning was ſeized with 
2 violent Pain in the Left Side of his Head ; and, afterwards 
complaining heavily of Pains in. his Abdomen, be at laſt died 

Ic 


pon diſſecting his . Gland of his 
Meſentery was found ſcirrhous exulcerated. Upon open- 
ing bis: Cmnjum the Right Carotid Artery —_— within 
the Cranium was quite offified, or even 2 if I may 
fay ſo, and its Cavity ſcarce permeable. The Right Vertebral 
Artery was alſo a Third larger than that on the oppoſite Side. 


OssERVATION XII. 


A certain dull Fellow had the Misfortune to be ſeiz d with 
an Apoplexy, which proved mortal to him. Upon ſearching 
for the Cauſes of his Diſorder, we found his Brain flaccid. The 
Meninges were overflowed with a mucous and viſcid Humour ; 
and even the third Sinus itſelf, with its adherent Veſſels, were 
filled with the ſame Liquor. The Ventricles of the Brain were 
alſo filled with it. In the Left Ventricle of the Heart, there 
was a Polypus formed by a viſcid Matter, and. the Spinal Mar- 
row was moiſtened by a Lymphatic Fluid. Bonet. 

OnsxtRVATION XIII. 


A Man of fifty-fix Years of happened to be ſeized 
with an —— the whole dein Bes of his Body was with- 
in fix Hours after convulſed and contracted; but more eſpeci 
ly the Hand and Foot on that Side. The whole Left Side of 
his Body, in the mean time, became paralytic ; he could not 

” but a great deal of viſcid Spittle lowed from his Mouth. 

n the ſecond Day, he felt a kind of Concuſſion about his 
Breaſt, and died as if he had been ſuffocated. | 
Upon opening the Cranium, we found the Subſtance of the 
Brain ſound and entire : But the Right Ventricle was full of 
an extravaſated Blood, which was black, purulent, and ſtreak- 
ed with different Colours. The Bottom of this Ventricle was 


mon was found in the Left Ventricle, the Lu 
and flaccid, and a Polypus was found in the Ri 
the Heart. | 

The Wife of the Deceaſed informed us, that, for many Years 
he had been ſubject to a Vertigo; that many Days before 


that the Extremity of « 


icles, whether 
ral Viſcidity of the Juices, or 
a Congeſtion of Huniouts of any fort; in, or vety near, the 
Brain; Woutids, Blows, any preſſure of the Brain; ot 
whatever is capable of preventing the Influx of the Nervous 
Fluid into the Canals which convey it from the Aud Ob- 
longata, and „ to the different Parts of the Body; may 
1 a7 iſtemper. 56 8 
t the two moſt uſes of an Apo 
a Plethora, or Over — of Blood, to 8 we 
Sort of People, who live freely, are principally ſubj 
Secondly, a Deficiency in the vital Powers; and #'conſequent 
Redundance of viſcid arid ſerous Humours, which affects par- 
ticularly People advanced in Years. 

Sometimes Hyſteric Diſorders attack the Head, and cauſe an 
Apoplexy, which alſo terminates in an Hemiplegia, exactly re- 
ſembling that kind of Apoplexy which proves fatal to ſome 
and corpulent Perſons, and ariſes from an Obſtruction and Com- 
preſſion of the Nerves, occaſioned by a copious Phlegm con- 
tained in the cortical Part of the Brain. But the Apoplexy in 
Hyſteric Women ſeems to proceed from a very different Cauſe 4 
hs 1 ſeizes _ Fe after a difficult Delivery, attended 
with a great z or proceeds from ſome violent 
Comimotion of Mind. Sydenham; _ 

The Gout is alſo frequently productive of ati Apeplexy, Sed 


ART HRITI1S: 
DiacxosTiICs and PRogGnosTICS, 


_ Celius Aurelianus has given the Sentiments of the Antients 
on an Apoplexy, in the manner following: 
This Diſeaſe is fo called, becauſe; upon its Approach, the 
Patient drops down on a ſudden, as if he was ſtruck dead by a 
Blow. It may be defined, A quick and ſudden Opprifſieh, * 
attended with a Fever, depriving the Patient of Senſation, and 
eizing always inflantantouſly, but never and gradually. 
{5 1p. Tar was Ca —_ eſteemed i with thoſe of 
other Diſeaſes ; but the more conſiderable of them ate, the 
being expoſed to continual ſcorching Heats, or to violent Colds, 
N Indigeſtions, occafioned by the immoderate Ufe 
Baths, and Exceſs of Venery, eſpecially in old Men, This 
Diſtemper may alſo proceed from the Meninges being wounded, 
or in Boys from their Concuſſion, In ſome Caſes 
Symptoms are obſerved previous to the Patient's droppi 
down ; whereas in others ſome prognoſtic Symptoms precede 
the immediate Shock of the Diſtemper, ſuch as Heavineſs or 
Pain of the Head, Vertigo, Ringing of the Ears, Difficulty 
in performing accuſtomed Motions ; Sadneſs of Countenance, 
convulſive T witchings of the Parts, and eſpecially of the Lips z 
a tremulous and ſcarce articulate Voice, Interruption of Speech, 
without any apparent Reaſon ; 2. of what the Pa- 
tient had but very lately ſpoken ; Fulneſs of Countenance, and 
a Difficulty in diſchatging the Excrements. But theſe are alſo 
generally antecedent 2 in ſuch as are threatened with 
an Epilepſy or Madneſs. The firſt Approach of the Diſtem- 
is attended with Loſs of Speech, and Depravation of the 
ſes, by reaſon of the ſudden Shock, perfect Inability of Mos 
tion in all the Members of the Body, and Diſtortion of the 
Countenance, and, in ſome, Retraction and Immobility of the 
Eye-lids, and a ing of the Mouth; a full and kbourt 
Pulſe, a cold Torpor of the Joints, ſhort Reſpiration, a liy 
or leaden-coloured Countenance, and an involuntary Diſcharge 
of Tears, As the Diſtemper grows Worſe, and ſeems to threaten 
the Patient with immediate Death, the Countenance is ſo diſ- 
torted, that it appeats longer than ordinary, the Præcordia be- 
come prominent, a cold Torpor ſeizes the whole Body, the 
Lungs during Reſpiration, make a Noiſe cold Sweats break 
out on the ſuperior Parts of the Body, the Eye-brows alſo and 
Eye-lids are drawn 8 and fixed immoveably in that Po- 
ſition. But if the Diſtemper abates, and takes a favourable 
Turn, the Torpor quits the Body, the Coldnefs forſakes it; 
and the A returns. Some Parts alſo will be twitch- 
ed with deſulto , even in thoſe who before were en- 
tirely free from them. I be Humour ſecetn d from the Fauces 
is ſwallowed, though with much Difficulty, nor is it hindered 
from being ſo by the Cauſe which formerly 1 its paſs 
ſing that way. The Patient alſo, if pri ; or call'd upong 
moves his Eye-lids, and ſhuts his Lips, as x Sign, that he feels 
the Puncture, or hears the Perſon who calls him; and it holds 
univerſally, that ſome die the firſt Day the Diſtemper ſeizes 
them ; others ſurvive its Approach for two or three Days ; 
and others eſcape with their Lives ; ſome of whom recover im- 
mediately, whilſt others are affected with a Palfy in one ot more 
Parts of their Body. Some are alſo racked with uncaſy Com- 
7K | | motions 


guiferous, or Lymphatic ; a gene- 


of the vital Powers ; 


refore no 
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motions of Mind, to ſuch a pitch, that they ſeem to have loft 
their Reaſon, to be ſad and drowſy, and, if any one awake 
them out of their $1 N 727 ſomething incoherent and 
foreign to the Purpo (ow this Diſorder is the Reſult of 
&rifture, or Tenſion, and is of the quick, vehement, and acute 
Kind. Old Men are moſt ſubje& to it, and it generally makes 
its Ago in the Winter- Kalon, and towards the End of 
the Autumn, It is by ſome alſo fty1'd Paraplery. The Head 
ſuffers principally in this Diſtemper, as we may eaſily conclude 
from its antecedent Symptoms, and the Violence done to the 
y. The Cure is difficult even in Men of ftrong and robuſt 
nſtitutions z and thoſe who are weakly and tender yield more 
eaſily to its Violence, and that for this additional Reaſon, that 
ate not able to bear the ſtronger and more powerful Means 

of Relief. Hence we. plainl 
Diſeaſe is more dictcult in Women than in Men, and in 
old Men and Boys, than in People who are in the Flower of 
their Age, in conſumptive Perſons, than in thoſe who are bleſt 
with a firm. and ſtrong Habit of oy It is alſo more diffi- 
cultly cured in thoſe who have gone through a Courſe of Sick- 
neſs, than in thoſe who have never laboured under any Diſtem- 
per. The Winter-ſeaſon alſo contributes to the Difficulty of 
the =up gt only becauſe the Cold condenſes and braces up 


Bodies, but becauſe it is incompatible wi Means of 

Cure and Recovery, ſuch as Riding, or taking free Ag in an 

open Coach. A Leihargy, Epileplys Hyſteric Suffocglions, 
Pec 


according to ſome, the Palſy, that ies of Diſorder which 
the Greek call'd Cares and Jeeps all bear a Reſemblance to, 
and border upon, an Apoplexy. ere is nevertheleſs a Differ- 
ence betwixt an Apoplexy and a Lethargy, ſince every Lethargy 
happens either after, or is accompany'd with a Fever, produces 
a low Pulſe, and does not always deprive the Patient of his 
Senſes : Whereas an Apoplexy ſeizes without a Fever, renders 
the Pulſe ſmall and quick, and cauſes the Patient to drop down 
ſuddenly as if he was ſtruck dead; add to this, that an Apoplexy 
ſometimes proceeds from a Wound of the Membrane of the 
Brain, whereas a Lethargy never does (This is a Miftake). An 
Apoplexy is likewiſe different from an Epilepſy ; ſince Epileptic 
Patients are affected with Convulſions of the whole Body, and 
foam at the Mouth, none of which Symptoms are ever obſerv*d 
in Apepleftic Caſes. After the Fit alſo, Epileptic Patients ariſe, 


for the moſt part, with their Conſtitutions found, whereas- 


Apepleftic Patients come not off without a Palſy of the Parts. 
= Apoplexy is always accounted a Diſeaſe of the quick and 
acute ind, whereas an Epilepſy is moſt frequently found to 
partake of a flow and chronical Nature. The Diſeaſe of which 
we are treating, difters alſo from Hyſteric Suffocations ; for 
theſe latter are not preceded by Pains of the Head, and in the 


Paroxyſm the Matrix is found convulſed, and heaving upwards ; 


but this never happens in Apoplectic Caſes, Beſides, Apoplec lic 
Women do not remember any thing that happen'd after the 
Fit is over, whereas thoſe who labour under Hyſteric Suffoca- 
tions can both remember and tel what Degree of Pain the 
ſuffered during the Paroxyſm. Hyſteric Suffocations are alſo 
found to be flow and chronical, but an Apaplexy never. An 
Apoplexy is alſo different from a Palſy, though theſe. two Diſ- 
eaſes were confounded by many of the Antients, among whom 
were Hippocrates, Diecles, Praxagoras, Aſclepiades, Demetrius, 
and ſome others beſides ; for they called thoſe People Apopletic, 
whoſe whole Bodies were paralytic, and thoſe Paraplectic, who 
were paralytic in ſome particular Parts of their Bodies. But 
Themiſion properly calls a Palſy of the Head, with the Opera- 
tions of the Mind weakened, an Apoplexy ; but the ſame Diſ- 
order in other. Parts of the Rady, with the Faculties of the 
Mind impaired, he calls only Palſy. But there is no Occa- 
fion for wrangling about Circumſtances, on which the Method 
of Cure does not nd, We muſt only conſider, that an Apo- 
lexy is eſteem'd a Diſeaſe of the quick and acute Kind, and a 

alſy a Diſorder of a flow and chronical Nature. The Carus 
alſo, and Catalepſis, are rank d among the Diſcaſes of which the 
Patients recover, and they never elevate the Præcordia, nor 
create ſuch a Difficulty of Recovery as the Apoplexy does. 
Cœlius Aurelianus, Acut. Lib. 3. Cap. 5. 

Altho' the Morbus Attonitus, by the Greeks called droraetiz, 
ſometimes ſeizes the Patient without any previous remarkable 
Symptoms, tis nevertheleſs, for the moſt part, uſhered in by a 
ſudden and acute Pain of the Head, a Vertigo, a Dimneſs of 

ight, a Grinding of the Teeth during Sleep, and a Coldneſs 
the whole Body, but eſpecially of the extreme Parts. Then 
the Patient, like one thunder-ſtruck, drops down, ſometimes 
with Shrieks ; immediately after, the Eyes are ſhut, and a Stertor 
enſues ; the Difficulty of Breathing is ſo great, as to occaſion 
a Danger of Suffocation, and the Breaſt ceaſes to heave, juſt as 
#4 was e faſt with wg Þ Senſe og e are — wud 
„and the only remaining Hope of Life conſiſts in Reſpira- 
tion being preſerved: And, indeed, the Nature and Danger of 
the Diſorder bear a direct Proportion to the Difficulty or Eaſi- 
neſs with which Reſpiration is perform'd ; for which Reaſon, 
we conclude the Diſorder fatal, when the Reſpiration is either 
intermittent, or Carried on with great Difficuky, But the 


nd, that the Cure of this 
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Caſe is leſs dangerous when the Patient's Reſpiration is pretty 
eaſy, and when the Liquors he drinks are not again diſcharg'd 
by the Noſe, but freely deſcend to the ' -'Fhe Cure 
of this Diſtemper, when violent, is a er impoſlible ; and 
even when ſhe, very diffieult ; and indeed, this latter | 
of the Diforder frequently terminates in a Paralyſis of one 


or other of the Sides, and that within the firſt 
four Days ; after which, if the Diſeaſe continues, it proves 
fatal Yet the Diſtemper often affects ſome in ſo gentle a 
manner, as only to diftort their Mouths, and deprive them of 
Motion, without any Foaming at the Mouth, Stertor, or 
Palſy, in which Caſe they may be recovered by the Uſe of 

Remedies. This Diſeaſe is generally incident to 

en between forty and ſixty Years” of Age, eſpecially if they 
have the Misfortune to be of a too cold Conſtitution, to be fre- 
quently aflicted with heavy Pains of the Head, Drowſinefs, 
and Dimneſs of Sight, or if they have ſhort and narrow Necks, 
live entirely idle, or are addicted to Drinking and Gluttony. 
But a young Man, or even one who is moderately advanced in 
Years, or in Reality any one whatever, is not, during the 
Summer-ſeafon, ſubje& to this Diſorder, unleſs very conſider- 
able Cauſes concur ; in which Cafe, Death is generally the 
Reſult. Ihe Winter, on the other hand, paves à more direct 
Road to this Diſorder, eſpecially when cold Winds blow, or 
black Clouds hover in the Air. Hæmorrhoidal Diſcharges are 
of good Preſage in this Diſorder ; but Coldneſs and Infenfibi- 
Itty are hurtful. Sweats alfo arifing from Difficulty of Reſpi- 
ration are mortal. People in this Diſorder often —.— dead, 
when they are really alive, but more eſpecially Women, and 
Men of cold Conſtitutions. However, the Truth of the Matter 
may fully be diſcovered, by applying a light Feather to the 
Mouth and Noſe, or by placing a ſmall Veſſel full of Water 
on the Breaft, to which if any Motion is communicated, the 
Patient is ſtill alive; but if they remain entirely unmoved, he 
is dead. FHippocrates's Obſervation ſeems to be juſt, That a 
ſudden Pain of the Head, accompany*d with Loſs of Voice and 
Stertor, deſtroys the Patient within ſeven Days; but that he 
may be preſerved, if a Fever happens before the End of that 
Time. Lommis Opuſc. Aureum. | 2 N 

The moſt fatal and terrible of all Apoplexies is that which 
proceeds from an Effuſion of Blood in the Brain, from its Veſ- 
ſels being burſt without any external Violence, and which ſud- 
denly ftops and extinguiſhes the vital and animal Functions. 

t ſuch an Hæmorrhage of the Brain really exiſts, and 
that the Rupture of the Veſicls is its immediate Cauſe, is ſuffi- 
ciently plain from the Diſſection of Subjects that have died of 
this Diſorder. Upon ſuch Occafions, we plainly find an Ef- 
fuſion of Blood, ſometimes between the Cranium and the 
Dura Mater, ſometimes between the Dura and the Pia Mater, 
but more frequently between the Pia Mater and the Brain, bur 
moſt frequently of all, in the Windings of the Brain itſelf, and 
the Meditullium of its Ventricles. This Effuſion happens alſo 
ſometimes in its Baſis, ſometimes in a ſmall, and ſometimes in 
a pretty large Quantity. From diſſecting Subjects of this kind, 
"tis alſo plain, that the Blood-veſlek, running thro? the Mem- 
branes and cortical Subſtance of the Brain, are ſometimes found 
rurgid, and, as it were, aneuryſmatic, with liquid, and ſome- 
times coagulated Blood: They are alſo found on ſome Ocea- 
ſions to be actually burſt. The Hiſtories of the Diſſections of 
Subjects who have died of Apoplexies, written by the learned 
e: may be conſulted for Satisfaction in this Point. 

Part then originally affected is the Brain, which is v 
much diſpoſed to, and ſuſceptible of, this Stagnation of the Blood, 
and the Hemorrhage conſequent upon it. For a very large 
Quantity, and at the leaſt, according to Malpigbi, a third 
Part of all that Blood which is thrown from the Left Ventricle 
of the Heart thro” the whole Body, is carry'd to it by means 
of four pretty large Arteries; beſides, theſe arterial Veſſels; 
which convey the Blood to the Brain, are very winding in the 
Whole of their Courſe, but eſpecially in the Pia later. But 
the moſt confiderable Circumſtance of all is, that after theſe 
very Arteries have enter'd the Cranium, they lay aſide their ex- 
terior tendinous Coat, the principal Inſtrument of their con- 
tractive Motion, become much ſmaller than thoſe in any other 
Parts of the Body, and almoſt refemble Veins ;- not to men- 
tion, that theſe Veſſels become at laſt ſo very ſmall, that the 
Tranſition of the Blood from them, into their correſponding 
Veins, cannot be obſerv'd. All theſe Circumſtanecs 
concur to make us perceive, why the Blood in theſe Parts muſt 
circulate flowly, ftop eaſily, not enter the Veins quickly and 
readily, but, being accumulated by continual Recruits of freſh 
Blood, diſtend inlarge the Capacities of the ſeveral Ca- 
nals, and * a Foundation for many fu Evits. - 

From ſuch a Diſpoſition and State of Things as this, the 
Tranfition is eaſy to a Rupture of the Veſſels, and an Effuſion 
of their Contents, where thoſe Cauſes concur, which occaſion 
a Congeſtion of the Blood to the Head in too great a Quan- 
tity, or with an undue Impetus, produce its —— there, 
and ftrongly prevent its free Return thro“ the Veins ; for by 
theſe means it happens, that the Veſſels not only become turgid 
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being too much diſtended with the continual 
„ and pour forth the Blood contain'd in 
This grichelly, happens in the ſmall Veſſels of the 


with Blood, but, 
Arrival of more, 
them. 
Pia Mater, and thoſe of the cortical Subſtance of the Brain, as 
well as thoſe which form the Plexus Choroides, as is evi 
from the Diſſection of Carcaſes. 7 

By an Effulion of Blood in the Brain, the Secretion and Diſ- 
tribution thro' the Nerves of that moſt ſubtile Fluid, which 
conveys Motion, Strength, and Senſation to the ſeveral Parts, 
is not only hinder'd, but the Motion of the whole Blood cir- 
culating thro' the Brain is diſturb'd and intercepted, by which 
means the animal and vital Functions languiſh apace, and are 
at laſt quite extinguiſh'd, That Matters ſtand thus, is ſufk- 
ciently atteſted by the direful Symptoms, accompan os this 
Hemorrhage, and by which, as by ſo. many diagnoſtic 15 
it may be diſtinguiſh'd from every other Diſorder ; for 
who are ſeiz'd with it fall ſuddenly to the Ground, become 
void of all Thought and Reflection, and are depriv'd of all 
Senſation and Motion ; all their Members become — and 
flaccid, their 'T es ſwell, their Eye-lids are retra and 
immoveable, and their Mouths remain wide n.; their De- 
glutition is deſtroy'd, and their Excrements and Urine are often 
involuntarily diſcharg'd : And all theſe Symptoms plainly ſhew, 
that the Functions of the Brain are impair'd and injur'd, and 
that the Strength and Vigour of the Muſcles is conſequently 
become weak and languid, : 

The other Phænomena obſerv'd in Caſes of this Nature are 
to be aſcrib'd to the difficult and intercepted Paſſage of the 
Blood throꝰ the interior Veſſels of the Head. Thus the Checks 
are cover'd with a red and florid Colour ; the Face ſwells; 
its Veſſels, eſpecially thoſe running thro? the Temples, become 
fo turgid, that ſometimes breaking, they pour out Blood into 
the Mouth, Noſtrils, and Ears, eſpecially after the Death of 
the Patient. And that when Putrefaction comes on, the Head 
is diſtended to an incredible Size, which is juſtly to be aſcrib'd 
to the Hlood's not being allow'd a free Courſe thro the inter- 
nal Carotids, and on that account making an Effort on the ex- 
ternal ones ; that the Eyes are diſtended, become prominent, 
ſtiff like Glaſs, and pour out Tears in great Abundance, are 
Phænomena that may be accounted for from the - WB. being 
ſecern'd in great Plenty from the — des = e 
Palpitation of the Heart is ſtrong; that Pulſation of the 
Arteries is at firſt great, and afterwards languid and flow ; that 
the Breathing is difficult, and accompany'd with a Stertor ; 
theſe are iba imputed to the Load of Blood reſling the 
Lungs, and: their having by that means their —_ reciprocal 
Motions deſtroy d, and becoming le of receiving and 
expelling, the Air as they ſhould do. In fine, that Vomit 
and Convulſions, accompany'd with Grinding of the Teeth, 

is to be accounted fs from. nothing elſe than the Blood 
lodg'd in the Veſlels of the Dura Mater, and exciting Spaſms 
in it. 

Now as every Hzmorrhage preſuppoſes ſuch a Congeſtion of 
Blood as is ſufficient to produce a Rupture in the Parts where 
it happens; ſo tis certain, that this muſt be the Caſe with 
ie of the Brain. This is plainly prov'd, by the Na- 
ture of the antecedent Symptoms ; the 1 of which 
are, a dull and heavy Pain of the Head, eſpecially of its hinder 
Part, accompany'd with a Frog, like that which attends a 
Fit of Drunkenneſs, an unequal formicating Pulſe, the Sight 
ſometimes obſcur'd, and ſometimes flathing or ſparkling ; wa- 
tering and ſwell'd Eyes ; Noiſe and Ringing of the 4 
certain Heavineſs of Memory and Genius; profound Sleep, 
attended with the Incubus, and troubleſome Dreams; a Tur- 
gidneſs of the Jugular Veins, and a preternatural Redneſs of 
the Face. 

But farther, as in order to bring a Congeſtion of Blood upon 
any Part, befides the Abundance of the Blood itſelf, a ſtrong 
Propulſion of it by the Spaſms of ſome other Part, and a cer- 
tain Weakneſs and Debility in the Part, admitting the Con- 
geſtion, are neceſſary ; ſo we have no Reaſon to doubt, but 
theſe Cauſes concur to bring on that Congeſtion which ha 
in the Veſſels of the Brain: For Reaſon informs us, and Expe- 
rience confirms to us, that all the antecedent and procatar- 
u eee may be reduc'd to theſe now men- 


To begin then with the too ity of Blood 3; it is 
— ip it, that Hemorrhages of Brain bappen 
moſt frequently to People arrived at Maturity, and, accord 
to Hippocrates, Aph. 57. Sect. G. from the fortieth to the ſixtiet 
Year of one's Age, when the Growth or Increaſe Body 
at an End, the Juices are not only treaſur d up in the 


ſeruat. 18. and Bartholin. 
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too great a Quantity of it, 

vations of Phyſicians: 

tom'd Evacuation of being eg] 

A Medica Vratiff, 1102. t it may ed from an 
Hemorrhage of the N ing ſupprefs'd, is plain from Hil- 
danus, Cent. 3. Obſervat. 2. t a Retention of the He- 
morrhoids has it on, may be ſound in the Writings of 


ates, Amatus, and Zacutus anus: For this 
alſo, Lancifi de Adortib. Subit. — 9 — all others, to be 
conſulted. The Writings of Fontanus, and the Atta Nat. 
Curzef. are full of Inſtances of this Diſtemper's ariſing from the 
Aanſas and Loc his being ſuppreſs'd. And Hildanus, Cent. 3. 


Olſervat. 12. gives us an ce of its _ 3 
the Menſes being diſcharged at the Mouth and Noſe, me! 
of the natural ay. 

Bat a Redundance of Blood will contribute more readily and 
more effectually to the bringing on this Diſorder, . if another 
Cauſe, that is, 8 in ſome of the external Parts remote 
from the Head, thould happen to act in Con junction with it; 
for this latter Cauſe operates in fo terrible a manner, as not 
only to ſtop the Progreſs of the Blood, by bracing up the Fi- 
bres, and conſtrifting the Veſſels of the Part affected, but alſo 
propels the Blood in ſuch a manner, that it ruſhes to ſome 
other Parts with an Impetus, fills their Veſſels, diſtends, and 
at laſt burſts them. But the Hardneſs and Largenefs of the 
Pulſe, which plainly beſpeak a Stricture of the Nervous Coats 
of the Arteries, evidently ſhew, that Spaſms accompany almoſt 
every Hæmorthage, as well as this of which we are treating. 
The preceding Coldneſs of the Extremities, as alſo that ſort of 
tingling Senſation which ſome fed in their Limbs, is likewiſe a 
collateral Proof of this Truth. For this Reaſon alſo: we have 
Jeſt Reaſon to think, as, indeed, Experience teſtifies, that 
| 1 4 of this Kind are often incident to thoſe who 
haye been Jong ſub j ect to Spaſms, eſpecially of the Abdomen, 
that is, thoſe who have been afflicted with Colic Pains, eſpe- 


cially the ſpaſmadic Kind, Hypochondriac Diſorders, Pains from 


the Stone in the Bladder or Gall-bladder, or a long continu'd 
Series of Coſtivenefs. 
From what has been ſaid, we may alſo farther conclude, 
that every thing which has a Tendency to excite Spaſms, is to be 
rank'd among the Cauſes which produce this Diſtemper. The 
Effects of the Paſſions of the Mind are very remarkable, with 
regard to this Particular, eſpecially of Anger and Dread, which 
immediately upon the nervous Parts; and, by bringihg ano- 
malous ſpaſmodic Motions upon them, render the Circulation 
of the Blood irregular, and frequently produce this Diſorder, as 
amongſt the Writings of many others may be ſcen in thoſe of 
Hildanus, Schenchius, and arefius. The ſame Effect may 
be produced by the Heat of Venereal Rage, which deſtroyin 
the due Equilibrium of the ſeveral Motions, the Blood has in 
ſome been put into ſuch an unnatural Commotion, that they 
have died Apoplectic, and, as it were, thunder-{truck, in the 
very Time of their fatal Embraces. For farther Satisfaction in 
this Particular, the Reader may conſult Henric, ab Heer, Ob- 
(See Venus). 

A violent Commotion of the Body, as well as of the Mind, 
contributes alſo very much to produce a Congeſtion of Blood 
in the Head ; and among other Inſtances of this Kind, I my- 
ſelf knew a violent Cough excited by a fmall Piece of Bread 
getting into the Aſpera Arteria, which brought on an Hemor- 
rhage of the Brain, and prov'd the Patient's h. 

hen that acrid, corrupt, and almoſt poiſonous Matter, for 
wiſe and ſalutary Purpoſes, ſecreted from the common Maſs of 
vital Juices, in order to be propell'd to the Surface of the Body, 
either retreats inwardly of its own Accord, or is repell'd by ex- 
ternal Injuries, it is of great Force, and has a direct Tendency 
to bring on this Diſorder ; becauſe, by entering the internal 
nervous Membranes, it excites terrible ſpaſmodic Strictures, 
by which the Blood is driven with an Impetus to the Head, 
and treaſur'd up there, Thus * an informs us, that this 
Diſorder has eded from the cloſing up of running Ulcers 
and Fontanels z and in the Ephemerides Nature Curioſorum 
we have Inſtances of its proceeding from the Suppreſſion of a 
Coryza, Sweatings of the Feet, Catarrhous Diſcharges, and 
from the ſtriking in of the Itch. It alſo proceeds from repel- 


RTE. oor 
ringents un y an apply'd; a 

in — produce almoſt the ſame fatal E ve 
the internal nervous Parts: Of this we have obſcrved a remark- 
able Inftance, deſcrib'd at length by the famous Schultaius, in 
a Diſſertation deliver d at Altorf, concerning a Man who died 
2 brought on by a raſh Suppreſſion of the H- 


morrhoids. 

| the Cauſes of this: Diſorder, we may juſtly reckon 
the Air itſelf ; the unwholſome and preternatural State and 
Conſtitution of which is, by Lommius, Baglivi, and Lanciſi, 
affirm'd to have made this Diſeaſe epidemical. But what moſt 
of all contributes to the Production of this Diſorder is Cold, 


which, by contracting the cutaneous Fibres, and bracing 0 


PA n 


the Veſſcls which lie near the Surface of the Body, forces the 
Humour ** internal Parts, and to — Head 5 Hence 
Hippocrates, Seft. 3. 23. reckon'd an p among 
— Number of are Bu which in the Winter-ſea- 
ſon. And Piſe obſery'd, that about the Winter Solſtice, when 
the North Wind, which compreſſes Bodies very y, and 
conſequently raiſes the Mercury in the Barometer, to 
blow of a ſudden, Apoplexies us d to ſeize People who were in- 
clin'd to them. A ſudden Change of Air contributes alſo very 
much to excite this Diſtemper. We certainly very often ob- 
ſerve , that when a cold Northerly Wind fuddenly ſucceeds a 
long, co!d, and moiſt Intemperature of the Air, when the 
Winds have blown long from the Weſt ; or alſo when a cold 
and conſtricling State of the Atmoſphere ſuddenly ſucceeds a warm 
and moiſt State of the Air, People very readily fall into this Diſor- 
der, provided their Conſtitution diſpoſe them to it. Upon this 
alſo is built that Obſervation of Amatus Luſitanus, Cent. 1. 
Curat, 36. in which he . us an Account of an Apoplexy 
ariſing from the Body's ing « 'd to the cold Air, imme- 
diately after coming out of a hot Bath. 

Amang the principal Cauſes of this Diſorder we may juſtly 
reckon the Weakneſs of the Veſſels and Membranes of the 
Brain, or a Diminution of their contractile Power; for with- 
out this Imbecillity, neither the Abundance, nor the too quick 
Arrival, of the Blood can produce this Diſorder ; but where it 
is found, the Membranes protrude the Blood with too little 
Force, the Veſſels yield to it, the Circulation becomes flow, a 
Stagnation enſues, then an Infarftion, and then a Rupture. 
This Weakneſs is ſometimes natural, and deriv'd down to 
Children from their Parents. Hence it is, that this Diſtemper 
proves fatal to whole Families, Examples of which may be 
found in Heeferus, Foreftus, and Sennertus. This Imbecillity 
is alſo adventitious, as is the Caſe with old Men, in whom the 
Strength of every Part decays, and conſequently of the Head ; 
for which reaſon they are, ceteris paribus, more ſubject to this 
Diſtemper than young People. 

Among the Cauſes depriving the Veſſels and Membranes of 
the Brain of their due "Tone, the principal are, Gluttony, In- 
temperance, and drinking to Exceſs of hop'd Ales, Wine, 
eſpecially if impregnated with the Fume of Sulphur, and 
Brandy ; for ſuch is the Nature of theſe Liquors, that they 
agitate and expand the Blood, and at the ſame time, by that 
very means, diſtend the Veſſels thro' which it flows: When 
this happens to be the Caſe with the Brain, the Diſtention 
continues, the contractile Force of its Veſſels and Membranes 
is impair'd, and a Way pav'd for a Stagnation. From theſe 
Circumſtances Henricus ab Heer juſtly accounts for this 
Diſeaſe being ſo incident to the Inhabitants of the Northern 
Climates z and Lanciſi obſerv'd, that, generally, no habituall 
ſober Perſons were ſubject to it. The — is the Caſe wit 
ſuch Subſtances as induce a Stupor on the Head, ſuch as Opiates, 
Wormwood, Hops, Tobacco, Saffron, Live-coals, the Steams 
of Muſt and Ale, by which, whilſt the Juices are rarefy*d, and 
the Canals preternaturally diſtended, the Circulation becomes 
ſlow, and is retarded, 

A cachectic Habit of Body, accompany'd with a heavy Pain 
of the Head, in which the Medullary and Nervous Fibres of 
the Brain are render'd flaccid, too lubricous, and depriv'd of 
their contractile and oſcillatory Forces, contributes very much 
to the bringing on this Diſorder. That this State and Diſpoſi- 
tion of the Brain contribute very effectually, not only to an 
Hemiplegia, but alſo to a ſtrong and ſanguine Apoplexy, we 
know from many Inſtances. We have alſo found, Aſthmatic 
People ſubje& to this Diſorder, eſpecially, when their Diſ- 
temper was fed and nouriſh'd by polypoſe lations lodg'd 
in the Ventricles of the Heart, or pulmonary Veſſels. It 
alſo been often obſerv*d, that not only grumous, but polypoſe 
Maſſes lodg'd in the Sinuſes of the Brain, eſpecially the longi- 
tudinal Sinus, and jn the internal Jugulars, have prod a 
fatal Effuſion of Blood in the Brain. 

That Apoplexy which proceeds from an Effuſion of Blood in 
the Brain, is accurately to be diſtinguiſh'd from that milder 
Species produc'd by an Extravaſation of the Serum, which is 
follow'd by an Hemiplegia, and a Palſy of the whole Side ; in 
which Cafe Life is indeed preſerv'd, but at the ſame time ren- 
der'd very miſerable. This Diſorder happens when the Blood 
is carry'd to the Head with too great Force, and in too great 
a Quantity, but does not burſt the Veſſels ; only, in confe- 
quence of its long Stagnation, the Serum paſſes thro? the Pores 
2 „ eee ing down to the Baſis of the Brain, or 

ides of the Medulla Spinalis, and preſſing it, not 
only hinders the Secretion of the ſubtile active F id; but alſo in- 
tercepts its Influx into the N and by that means deprives 
one or other of the Sides of all Senfation and Motion. We muſt 


not forget to take notice of the remarkable Difference betwixt 
ſleepy Indiſpoſitions, and that now deſcrib'd ; for the former 


ſeize the Patient by Degrees, and not all on a ſudden; neither 


do deſtroy Senſation and Motion, except under the imme- 
diate rr 


hat Obſervation laid down by Hippecrates in his Apho- 


of the 
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riſms, $28. 2: Apb. 32. correſponds very well to Truth, and 
_ _—— ience: — Sept Do violent lexies, 


ſuch as thoſe proceeding from an Effuſion of Blood in the 


Brain, are abſolutely incurable ; but that the milder Species, pro- 
ceeding from a 8 tion of the Blood, and an Extravaſation 
rum, admit of a Cure, though with Difficulty : For, 
unleſs the Patient is relieved, and the 8 remit within 
twenty four Hours after Blood has been taken away, and other 
proper Means uſed, all Hopes of Recovery are loſt, and, ac- 
cording to Cælius Aurelianus, the third 4-1 at the longeſt puts 
an End to the Patient's Life. This fatal Event is the more to 
be dreaded and look'd for, if the Diſeaſe ſeizes old Men of 


plethoric Habits, whoſe Strength is impair'd, and whoſe Brains 


are weaken'd ; if it happens after a Fit of Drunkenneſs, or 
violent Attention of the Mind, an Exceſs of Anger or Ter- 
ror, or alſo if it ſucceeds and follows immediately another 
Diſeaſe. But we are to conclude, that Death will very ſoon 
be the Fate of the Patient, if the Stertor and Difficulty of 
Breathing increaſe more and more, if the Heart beats violently, 
and the Pulfation of the Arteries is great, hard, and — 


if, when the Patient recovers a little, his Mind is nevertheleſs 


-unhing'd, as it were, and diſorder'd; if convulſive Motions of 
one of the Sides, and of the Breaſt itſelf, appear ; if a cold Sweat 
break out in Drops, eſpecially on the ſuperior Parts of the 
Body; if the Breath itſelf is cold; and, laſtly, if the Urine 
and Excrements come away ſpontaneouſly, 

Celſus adviſes to bleed Apoplectic Patients ( Attonitos), to ex- 
hibit white Hellebore, or to purge them. Then Frictions are 
to be applied; mild Aliments, which are not in the leaſt fat, 
and ſome which are acrid, are to be uſed. The Patient muſt 
utterly abſtain from Wine. Lib. 3. Cap. 26. 

Aretæus diſtinguiſhes a true Apoplexy from Diſtempers which 
— + it, ... _ — by * 

n xy, Paraplegy, Pare rates], and Palſy, be- 
long all to one Kind, * including a 1 of Motion, — 
ſation, or both, and ſometimes a Loſs of Reaſon, or ſome one 
or other of the Senfes. But an Apoplexy affects the whole Body, 
and is a Palſy [T&ggAvor] of the Senſes, Reaſon, and loco- 
motive Faculty; wherefore a ſtrong Apoplexy is incapable of a 
Solution, and a weak one will hardly admit of it. A Para- 

gy is a Pareſis of Motion and Senſation, but limited to a 

rt, as the Hand or Leg; and the Palſy, univerſally ſpeak- 
ing, is a Pareſi only of Motion and Action. If there be only 
a Defect of Senſation, which rarely happens, it is rather call'd 
Anaiſtheſis than Pareſis. Hippocrates by ſaying, that a Leg is 
— means, that it is like a dead Member, unſerviceable 
and incurable ; for a ſtrong Apoplexy is to the whole Syſtem, 
what a Paraplegy is to the Leg. There is a proper Pareſis of 
the Bladder under an involuntary Retention or Diſcharge of 
the Urine. A Diſtortion of the Eye-lids, Cheeks, Maxillary 
Muſcles, and Chin, by a Convulſion, is called a Spaſmus Cy- 
nicus [xurinds l. A Reſolution of the Knees with a 
ſhort Stupefaction of the Senſes, a Fainting, and Falling down, 
we call a Lipothymy ¶ aerrobupin]. Aretæus Ties dilioy Y en 
Xemiay mah wr, Lib. 1. Cap. 7. 


The CURE. 


The above-quoted Author is more diſtin, with reſpect to 
the Cure of an Apoplexy, than any of the Antients ; for which 
Reaſon, I ſhall give his entire Chapter. 

A ſtrong Apoplexy is mortal on all Accounts, eſpecially to 
old Perſons, who are moſt ſubject to this Diſorder ; for there is 
no Hope, that they ſhould ſurvive, becauſe they are at once op- 
prefs'd with the Weight of the Diſtemper, and the Infirmitics 
of old Age, If the Patient be young, and the Apoplexy weak, 
the Cure indeed is not eaſy, but however ought to be 
attempted. | 

The moſt obvious Remedy, as it is beſt ſuited to the Great- 
neſs of the Diſorder, is Phlebotomy, if it be exerciſed in a due 
Meaſure, But the Quantity of Blood which ought to be taken 
away is hard to be determined, fince, if 1 take but a little 
more than the Caſe requires, you deſtro Patient; for this 
little Exceſs is ſufficient to keep them alive, being the Fuel of 
Life, and Matter of Nutriment to the Body. If, on the other 


hand, bleed lefs than is requiſite, you make uſe of a very 
— emedy to little Purpoſe; for the Cauſe ſtill remains. 
owever, it is better to o in this Extreme; for if tho 


Patient ſeems to want it, and ſome favourable Symptoms ap- 
„the Vein e and the moſt proper one 

for this Purpoſe is the Vein on the Inſide of the Cubit, which in 
the Left Arm is diſpoſed to blecd freely. 122 K. 
In a fmall Apoplexy it is to be conſidered, whether the Re- 
ſolution affects the Parts on the Right or the Left Side; and 
the Blood, in ſhort, muſt be drawn from the ſound Parts; as 
beſt — to bleed, and fitteſt to make a Derivation from the 
Parts affected. If an Apoplexy ſeizes a Perſon without a mani- 
feſt Cauſe, we are to proceed by theſe Directions in letting of 
Blood ; but if it from a Blow, a Fall, or a Preſſure, 
we are not to ider, but with all poſſible Speed to open a 
Vein, which has been to ſome a Remedy ſufficient of itſelf, 
and the only Means of Life and Recovery. | 1 
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If Phlebotomy be t , becauſe of the great 
Coldnefs, Torpor, and Infenſibility, with which the Patient is 
ed, a Clyſter is to be adminiſter'd, which, by evacuating 
ze loaded Inteſtines, (for this Diſorder is the uſual Effect of a 
Crapula) may cauſe a Revulſion of the Humours from the Head. 
The Clyſter ſhould be acrimonious, and a Purger of Ph 
and Choler ; and have not only Nitre, but half a Dram of Eu- 
phorbium for an ient in the uſual Quantity of a Clyſter, 
with the Pulp of Colocynth, or a ion of the Tops of 
Centaury in Oil or Water. The following is a very good Pre- 
paration : | 
H in the uſual Quantity, Rue boiled in Oil, and 
ö Rein of Turpentine, Late inſtead of Nitre, and a 
Decoction of Hyſſop. | 


If the Patient be a little rouſed by this Method, have a Fever 
come upon him, or recover his Senſes ; if his Pulſe beats well, 
or cool Ligan appear in his Face, there is room for Hope, and 
we may p with more Confidence, When the Strength is 
ſomewhat recover'd, you are to adminiſter the Purge call'd 
Hiera to the Patient faſting, in its full Doſe, if the Oy 
will permit; if not, half of it, in Hydromel. After this, let 
him be gently carry'd in a Chair in a reclining Poſture, often 
reſting to avoid Wearineſs, If his Belly be looſe, let it fo 
remain ; if otherwiſe, let him drink about a quarter of a Pint 
of Water or Hydromel. If a Nauſea comes upon him after 
purging, by no means try to remove it; for the ſtretching of 
the Body tends to awaken and blow up the Sparks of Life, and 
the Vomiting of Phlegm carries off. the Cauſe of the Diſeaſe. 
The Hiera is a Medicine that p the Brain, Nerves, and 
Senſes ; and thus I have ſaid enough of Evacuations in the Be- 

ning, 

GH 4 the reſt, the Patient muſt be wrapt in Wool, and be 
waſhed all over with Oleum Sicyonium, or old Oleum Gleu- 
cinum, either of them alone, or both mixed together. And it 
will be the beſt way to melt a little Wax, to thicken the Oils, 
and to increaſe their Strength with an Addition of Nitre and 
Pepper, firſt pounded and ſifted. Caſtor is a noble Remedy 
againſt Paralytic Diſorders, if it be mixed with the before- 
mentioned Oils, and anointed upon the Parts; but it is 
much more effectual, if drank in. Hydromel, in the Quan- 
tity of half a Dram; and we are to judge from the Age 
and Diſpoſition of the Patient, whether it be proper for him 
to take it in a Courſe of ſeveral Days together. Oint- 
ments are better than Embrocations, as being more tolerable as 
well as effectual; for they do not run about, and ftain the 
Bedcloaths, and it would be inconvenient for the Patient in this 
Caſe to have the Cloaths ſtick to his Body; whereas Ointments 
are melted and abſorbed by the Heat, and are ſerviceable alſo 
on account of their continual Adheſion, when Embrocations 
run off, The Ingredients of Ointment may be ſuch as I have 
named already ; and beſides theſe, 


. Caſtor, Reſin of Turpentine, Euphorbium, the greater Cen- 
taury [An], Pellitory of Spain, of each an equal 
Quantity; of Pepper, and Galbanum, each half as much, 

with triple the Quantity of Egyptian Nitre; to which add 
as much Wax as will make it into the due Conſiſtence of 
an Ointment. | 


Cataplaſms are to be apply d to the hard and diſtended Parts; 
theſe may conſiſt of | 


Linſeed, Fenugreek, -meal, Honey, Oil, in which 
Rue or Dill have been boiled, the Root of Marſhmallows 
cut in Pieces, and boiled in Hydromel, till it becomes of a 

war- like Thickneſs ; and let theſe Cataplaſms be of an 
agreeable and ſoft Conſiſtence. 


If the Patients then have little or nothing of a Fever, theſe are 
the Remedies that are to be try d, without regarding their Heat. 
If there be an acute Fever, which appears more formidable 
than the other Diſtemper 
both Diet and Medicine, and all other Parts of the Manage- 
ment, are to be ſuited thereto. The Aliment therefore mult be 
very thin and flender, and eaſy of Concoction, and We proper 
ns for eating are now to be more regarded ; no 
is to be taken before the Paroxyſms during the whole Courſe of 
the Cure, and all our Intentions are to be directed to the Re- 
moval of the Fever. 
If the Diſeaſe be 
Cupping Glaſs muſt | 
and the Place muſt be well ſcarify'd ; for this gives more Relief 
than Phlebotomy, without any Diminution of the Strength : 
But firſt of all let another Cupping Glaſs be apply'd between the 
Shoulder-blades, without Scarification, in to make a Re- 
vulſion from that Cupping Glaſs on the Head. 
, which is the Part 
to the Patient, as being 


Sometimes a Palſy affects the CE 
the common for Food and Medicine : And the Sick is 


that can be the only Means of Reli 


k 


3 — not only of Famine and Atrophy, but of a Cough, 
= of Breathing, and Sullbeaton . whatever qu 
OL. * * | 


„and threatens the Life of the Patient, 


22 and the Head in fault, a 
apply d to the back Part of the Head, 


_ above-mentioned things is to be avoided, by reaſon of the Dan- 


A O 


Aliment you pat into his Mouth ſlides into the Aſpera 
neither the Tonſils doing their Office by deſcending to 
the Food, nor the Epiglottis, which is in the Nature of a 
or Cover to the Aſpera Arteria, ſubſiding into its proper Place. 
It will be neceſſary therefore, by means of a long Spoon intfo* 
d into the CEſophagus beyond the Aſpera Arteria, to con- 
vey ſome Hydromel, or Cremor of Ptiſan, into the 8 
and fo ſupply the Deſect of Deglutination. If the Patient lie 
at the Point of Death, and his Neck; together with his Breath, 
ſeem to be condenſed and cloſed up, we are to treat the Neck, 
and the Parts under the Chin, with —47. 28 and Fo- 
mentations. They who apply a Cupping Glaſs under the 25 
in order to open a Paſſage to the Sto » act unſkilfully, and 
to no Purpoſe ; for there is no Need of a Dilatation, but of a 
Compreſſion of the Parts, in order to Deglutition. But a Cup- 
ping Glaſs dilates the (Eſophagus, and by a Retraction, and 
ding the Parts at a Diſtance from one another, is an Enemy 
to ſpontaneous Deglutition : But this Part ought rather to be 
left at Liberty, that it may the better protrude the Aliment for- 
wards into the Stomach, Beſides what has been obſerved, a 
Cupping Glaſs fills the Trachea ſo as to endanger Suffocation ; 
and if you ſhould apply one to different Parts of the Throat, it 
* be whey ores for the . of 8 Nerves, 
endons, ins, are in d betwixt the CE 
he Glatz eins, terpos ophagus and 
Sometimes the Bladder, and its neighbouring Part the Rec- 
tum, become Paralytic, ſo as to be incapable of diſchargin 
their Contents; whence they remain always full, and the Blad- 
der in particular ſwells to an enormous Size. Sometimes a 
Palſy theſe Parts in ſuch a manner, that they can retain 
nothing, but all runs from them as if they were dead. In this 
Caſe it is not ſafe to ſearch the Bladder with a Catheter, for 
fear of cauſing a Sphacelus in that Part, or of throwing the Pa- 
tient into Convulſions. The beſt way is to waſh the Inteſtines 
with moderate Clyſters of Cremor of Ptiſan ; but the only Re- 
medy to be depended upon in all Palſies, whether general, or 
of ſome particular Part, is an Inſeſſion in Oil. Arcteus gi 
beear, &. rab. Lib. 1. Cap. 4. 


Frem Cogtius AuntLtanue. 


The Cure of the Apoplexy has been inſiſted on by rione of 
the principal Phyſicians among the Antients ; for they generally 
2 that it was to be aſcrib'd to a Palſy, Ahpocrates alone 
[42 er. 42. Set, 2.] ſays, That it is impoſſible to eure a vio- 
ent Apoplexy, and not eaſy to cure a gentle one. The Abet- 
tors alſo of other Sets in this Caſe fomented the Head with 
. 5 and Oil, and the other Parts af the Body with Wine 
and Oil, covering up the Patient with undreſs'd Wool, 
likewiſe carefully embrocated the Head with a Mixture of Ivy 
Mother of Thema, and Hog's Fennel ; the acrimonious 
aſtringent Qualities of which ought in this Caſe to be avoided, 
A Method of Cure therefore adapted to the Nature of the Diſ- 
temper is to be uſed, The Patient is to be lodg'd in a Place 
| ey light and warm. The Joints are to be gently rubb'd ; 
and the Middle of the Head and Neck are to be cover'd with 
clean Wool, Warm Fomentations of ſweet Oil are alſo to be 
uſed, * the Face is to be covered with a Sponge wru 
out of warm Water. Warm Water is to be drank ; — 
Mulſum is to be gradually ſwallow'd. Phlebotomy is alſo to 
be uſed ; nor is it neceſſary to wait [ad diatriton] till the 
third Day before that Operation be $4 ſince it may 
properly enough be done when the Paroxyſm is leaſt violent, or 
about Break of Day, when the Coldneſs and Torpor of the 
Body ſeem to be —— by a gentle Warmth : For thoſe 
who have hurried on to Phlebotomy before this favourable Con- 
currence of Circumſtances appeared, have unawares performed 
the ion in the Height of the Paroxyſm, or, performing 
it at the time the Paticnts were expirin „could poſlibly be of no 
Service to them; ſince at that Time the weakened is in- 
capable of ſending forth any Blood, tho' the Vein appears to be 
open'd. Abſtinence is alſo to be uſed for the firſt three Days z 
then hot Ointments are to be apply'd, and Vaporations by means 
of Sponges wrung out of warm Liquors ; ſorbile Aliment is 

oper, or Bread infuſed in warm Water, or Mulſum. If the 

atient is not coftive, a common Clyſter is to be infected ; and 
Cupping Glaſſes, with Scarification, are to be apply'd at the 
Time already directed, that is, in thoſe Intervals when the Diſ- 
eaſe rages leaſt, to the Back of the Head, and whole Spine. 
Vaporations, with Sponges, and laxative Cataplaſms, are to be 
uſed. "Then the who is to be ſhay'd, and Cupping Glaſles 
are to be Ty, ro Il bs and till the Diſtem- 
der abates, atient is only to be nouriſh'd every other Day; 
Foe if his Strength is couch 6 t, he may be fed daily, When 
the Diſeaſe declines, Cer are to be uſed, and the Body 
is to be immerſed and bathed in Oil, or in warm Water and 
Oil. Then Variety of Food becomes proper, ſometimes Pot- 
herbs, ſometimes Fiſh, and Ges For. The Bath muſt 
alſo now be uſed ; a few Apples may be caten, and Wine may be 
allow'd. But too immoderate and exceflive an Uſe of the 
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ger of the Diſtemper, and the Difficulty of its Cure. Celius 
Aurolionus, Acut. Horb. L. 3. C. 5. | 


From Pu1LUMENUS, 


Thoſe who are ſcized with an Apoplexy muſt be plentifu 
anointed with thin Oil. The Head is alſo to be anointed wi 
Oil of Roſes, in which Cows-parſnip has been boiled ; and 
Mulſum is to be inſtill'd into the Mouth. Perfumes are like- 
wiſe to be uſed, ſuch as Caſtor, , or Galbanum. 
The Patient's Mouth is alſo forcibly tv be opened, and the 
Finger, or a Feather, diptin Oil, introducedinto it, in order to 
remove any ſuperfluous Matter that may — 5 to be lodg'd in 
it. The Anus alſo is to be anointed with ſuch Subſtances as 
have a Tendency to draw forth, and diſpel Flatulences. If the 
Violence of the Diſtemper is not abated by theſe means, we 
muſt then have recourſe to acrid Clyſters, with which Brine 
and Honey have been mixed. After theſe ſeveral Steps have 
been taken, a Vein muſt be open'd. Upon which we muſt 

ain betake ourſelves to ſtimulating Medicines, Oribaſ. Lib. 

Hav. 

Galen's Method of Cure is much the ſame with that of Phi- 
| lumenus mention'd by Oribaſius, only it is a little fuller, and 
more circumſtantial ; for he orders Attempts to be made to 

rocure à Diſcharge of the injected Clyſters by Friction of the 
Belly, and Region of the Loins. He alſo orders the Vein to be 
opened in the Right Arm ; and the Patient's Pulſe, the Colour 
of his Face, and his Reſpiration, to be carefully adverted to 
during the . Evacuation of Blood; and if no b ö 
enſues, he orders Phlebotomy to be repeated; and the Patient 
is to be excited by ſœtid Smells, and by frequently calling to 
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may eaſily conclude, that A ies of this Kind ariſe from ari 
Obſtruction of the Courſe of the Blood and Spirits in the Brain 
and circumjacent Veſſels. Bagliui. | 4 

Agreeabſe to this Obſervation of Bagliui is that of Dr. Jobn 
Drummond, in the Medical Eſſays : Suppoſe two Perſons ſeized 
with an Apoplexy ; one is a full-bodied vigorous young Man, af- 
ter a Debauch ; the other is an old Perſon, long ſubject 
to Catarrhs: I preſume Bleeding very N muſt be the 
principal thing depended on for the Cure of the firſt ; and that 
this Method would very effectually deſtroy the other, who muſt 
be treated with every thing that ſtimulates. 

Dr. Calderwood (in his new Method of curing the Apoplexy ) 
condemns the common Method of letting Blood from any Vein, 
giving Emetics, or ſharp Clyſters, and applying Bliſters: But 
inſiſts much on the Advantage of Arteriotomy ; and recom- 
mends Cordials in the Cure of the Apoplexy, 

Tis a Circumſtance not to be forgot, that ſome Phyſicians 
aſſert their having learnt from Experience, that People, when 
ſo violently ſeiz*'d with Apoplexies, as that no Medicines can 
poſſibly rouſe them, have ſometimes had that Effect very quickly 

roduced upon them by the Application of Cauteries to the 
Body : But they are not all of the ſame Mind, with regard to 
the particular Part to which the Application ſhould be made ; 
for Scultetus (O. 34.) has directed the Application of a red- 
hot Iron to the back Part of the Head ; whereas to others, 
eſpecially Zacutus Lufitanus, and Riverius, the Space between 
the firſt and ſecond Vertebrz of the Neck ſeems a Place much 
more commodious and proper for that Purpoſe. Some recom- 
mend the Place where the ſagittal and coronal Sutures meet, 
whilſt others entirely diſapprove of that Practice. And, indeed, 


him. If any Part is remarkably weakened by the Violence of Miſtichelli, an Italian Author, in a Book publiſh'd in his Mo- 


the Diſtemper, he orders a Bolſter of Wool, impregnated with 
Sicyenian, or any other rich old Oil, to be apply” to it. 

n Caſes where Blood cannot be procured, the Patient's 
Throat is to be tickled, in order to bring on a Vomiting ; his 
Anus is to be anointed with ſuch Subſtances as draw out Fla- 
tuſes, and ſevere Cuppings are to be apply'd to the Region of 
his Loins for ſome time, and then to the Pubes and Lower 
Belly. When none of theſe Means ſucceed, he orders Hiera 
to be pour'd into the Mouth, or injected by way of Clyſter. 
If the Diſtemper is complicated with a Fever, which he ſays 
ſometimes comes on the or ſecond Day, and is an hopeful 
Symptom, the Fever is not to be neglected ; but if any noxious 
Matter remains in the Inteſtines, it is to be evacuated, if lodg'd 
near the Anus, with Clyſters; if otherwiſe, with Purgatives, 
and eſpecially with the Hiera of Archigenes. After the Patient 
is thus purg'd, Cuppings, with Scarification, are to be uſed on 
the Patient's Præcordia and Head; and, if any Pain is felt 
lower, Scarification is there alſo to be uſed, eſpecially in Wo- 
men about the Region of the Uterus. The Evacuations by 
Stool and Urine muſt be kept free and eaſy, and the Patient 
muſt be fed daily, but \paringly, with ſuch Foods as are light, 
warm, and cleanſing, 'ood in this Caſe may for the moſt 
Part be edulcorated with Honey. Aetius, Tetrabib. 2. Serm. 2. 
C. 27. 

The Cure of an Apoplexy, propoſed by Paulus. Ægineta, agrees 
with theſe already mentioned, in the moſt material Circum- 
ſtances, Only he is for anointing the Body with Oil impreg- 
nated with Sulphur, and the Head with Oil of Chamomile or 
Dill, in which Cow-parſnip or Calaminth have been boiled. 
He alſo orders Sternutatories and Apophlegmatiſms, or Decoc- 
tion of Thyme or Origanum in Vinegar, in order to promote 
a Diſcharge of Phlegm from the Mouth. If the Patient is de- 
priv'd of Speech, and if his Strength will permit, he uſes Cup- 

pings, with Scarification, on the Back of the Head, and alſo 
on the Præcordia, if poſſible. Then the Patient is to have re- 
courſe to — a Chair, a Sedan, of Hanging Bed; and 
after the ſourteenth Day to proceed to other Geſtations, and 
uſe for Aliment old ApoMEL1, with Crums of Bread, or 
Alica. After this he orders a little Hiera to be given. After 
the twenty-firſt Day he orders the Uſe of the Bath; and Wine 
mix*d with warm Water to be drank. The Patients ought alſo, 
according to him, to live on the Sea Coaſt if poflible. Paulus 
AMgineta, Lib. 3. Cap. 18. 
Father Malbranch gives an Account of a Man who was cur'd 


ther-tongue, concerning the Apepiexy, aſſerts, That in order 
to rouſe and recover from that Diſorder, the actual Cautery is 
apply-d fo ſucceſsfully to no Parts of the Body, as to the Soles of 

Feet. And the particular Method of burning them, on 
Occaſions of this Nature, he endeavours to repreſent in Figures. 
See Tab. 33. Fig. 11. Where the Places burnt are ed 
by the Letters A A, and the Cautery itſelf by the Letter B ; 
but it may be of any other Form as well as Quadrangular, I 
myſelf try'd this new Method on a Man who was Apople- 
= but I could not rouſe him by it, and he ſoon after died. 

erfter. 

ince this Diſorder attacks ſo ſuddenly, and is attended with 
ſo imminent Danger, timely Aſſiſtance is to be called in, whilſt 
there as yet remain any Hopes of Safety. The Patient is to 
be laid in a light and yi mp Place in ſuch a Poſture, as that 
his Neck may neither recline too much, nor yet be quite ereCt ; 
and his Feet are, above all things, to be kept warm with Fea- 
thers or Cloths. As for the Cure itſelf, the ſeveral Steps of it 
are to be indicated by the Cauſes ; and, becauſe the Chief of 
theſe are the an ent Efflux of the Blood, which abounded 
too much in the Veſſels of the Brain, the preternatural Con- 
geſtion, and the Vis Motrix, or moving Force, of the Veſlels 
and Membranes of the Brain, being weakened, the Cure is to 
be directed by, and have a relation to, theſe Cauſes z fo that 
the chief Intentions of Cure are to divert the Motion and Im- 
petus of the Blood from the Head, and to reſtore Strength to 
the debilitated and weakened Parts, that the Blood which does 
not now circulate, may again be. put in Motion, 
For anſwering the former of theſe Intentions, Bleeding in 
the very Beginning of the Diſorder has, in all Ages, been 
looked upon as a Circumſtance of the greateſt Moment and 
Efficacy, and muſt, in the very Nature of the thing, be a 
choice and excellent Remedy. Dodanæus, as well as Nyman- 
nus, deſervedly reckoned it the firſt and principal Step to be 
taken in the Cure, in his Cbſervat, Medic. Cap. 8. Exercit. 


2 p. 385. where he gives an Account of a Woman of 
eventy-two Years of Age being cured of an Apoplexy b 
Bleeding. Befides, eB . Stop, 2 


erſelf points out this Step, is 
plain from that Obſervation of Lanciſi, in which he gives us 


an Account of a Man of almoſt ſeventy Years of Age bei 
cured of the antecedent Symptoms of an Apoplexy by a Dil. 
charge gf twelve Pounds of Blood from his Noſe. | 

But ia what Shape Blood is to be let, is not by all agreed 
upon. Some are of Opinion, that in this Caſe, Arteriotomy, 


of an Apoplexy by a great many Clyſters of Coffee. And Mr. or the opening of an Artery, is preferable to all other Methols 
Chaplain, Phyſician of Montpelier, cured another who labour dſ of letting Blood; but the ſtrongeſt Abettor of this PraQce is 
under the ſame Diſorder, by giving him a Grain of Laudanum/ Catherwood, who, in a ſmall Book, written in Engliſh, endea- 


Hit. de Acad. R. 17. 


| who are feiz'd with a phlegmatic 

and fall into a profound Droylſineſs. Te F El. ae? 
are reliev'd by emetic and purgative Medicines, and become 
worſe after Bleeding. Hence we may infer, that ſome viſcid 


Subſtance, of a weak Im and fuffici thick, produces 
theſe kinds of A . 2 


lexies. a fanguine Apepleay, on the 

other hand, the dente Face boeum s, Sepd-wiite 
of the Head become turgid. The Drowſineſs is not very 
t, nor the Pulſe fo weak. He is alſo relieved 


Veneſection, and his Sym generally hei 'd 


Feld, in his Medic. Prat. 


vours to eſtabliſh it by Arguments drawn from Reaſon and Ex- 
ience. Some German Phyſicians have given their N in 
half of this Practice; among the reſt, Loew, of Er 
or indeed, does the Advice ſcem 
improper ; tis only to be lamented, that the Unſbilfulneſs of 
— — and the Novelty of the Thing, ſhould hinder the 
Practice from becoming univerſal, Many recommend Vene- 
ſection, but differ in their Sentiments with regard to the Place, 
where the Vein is to be opened. Some order opening the Veins 
of the Arms, others thoſe of the Farchead, Some thoſe of 


the Noftrils, and others thoſe under the T . Margagni 
recommends opening the Occipital Veins, . Anat. 6. 
. F | P. 108. 
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p. 108. becauſe theſe Veins paſs within the Cranium, and have 
2 Communication with both the lateral Sinuſes. For this Rea- 
ſon, when they are opened, the Blood, which they were to 
convey into the Sinuſes, is taken away; hence the = of 
Blood, which paſſes through theſe Sinufes, is leflened, and its 
Motion increaſed, to the great Relief and Advantage of the 
Patient. But becauſe the Trunks of thefe Veins lie very deep, 
and are ſometimes found divided into many ſmall Ramifications, 
he is of Opinion, that Cuppings, and frequent deep Incifions, 
are preferable. In this manner Zacutus Lufitanus | Med. Prins. 
Hi. Lib. 1. Hift. 33.] affirms, that he cured two Apoplectic 
Patients. But the generality of Phyſicians, ' and thoſe the moſt 
ſkilful, as Severinus, Lane, and Freind, recommend opening 
the Jugular Veins, becauſe, lying very near the Brain, the taking 
awa — of their Contents muſt afford Space and Liberty for 
the Blood, — 7 — and congeſted in the Brain, to flow with 
the greater Eafe and Freedom. 

In letting Blood, theſe Cautions are to be obſerved : Let it 
be done as ſoon as poſſible, before the ſmall Arteries are fo di- 
lated as to lofe their Tone, or the Brain be inundated with the 
Effuſion of Blood. Let the Orifice be ſufficiently large, that 
the Blood may flow out quickly, and in a large Stream, becauſe 
a flow Efflux is attended with no Advantage. Let the Vein 
be opened as near to the Part affected as is poſſible, the Arm 
for Inſtance, or the Jugulars: The Quantity of Blood to be 
taken is to be determined by the Fulneſs of the Veſſels, the 
State of the Pulſe, and the Strength of the Patient ; though 
it ought always to be very large. If the Body is plethoric, if 
the Gonflitution is ſanguine, or if the Diſorder takes its Riſe 
from a Stoppage of ſome habitual Evacuation of Blood, let 
Phlebotomy be ordered again and again, ſince Dionis aſſures us, 
that the opening a Vein ſeven different times, has, in this Caſe, 
produced happy Effects. But tis firſt to be done in the Foot, 
then in the Arm or Neck, leſt by firſt opening a Vein in the 
ſuperior Parts, a greater Afflux of Blood ſhould be invited to 
the Head from og inferior Parts, and the Circumference of 
the Body, 

For B the Afflux of Blood from the Head, beſides 
Veneſection, thoſe Medicines are alſo efficacious, which purge 
pretty ſtrongly. I do not mean thoſe draftic and herculean 
Cathartics, which contain ſomething of a poiſonous Quality; 
but thoſe harmleſs and innocent ones, which only ſtimulate 
the nervous Coats of the Inteſtines to a proper Degree of Mo- 
tion, ſuch as Sal Gemma, Sellz Salt, and Sal Ammoniac. A 

retty large Doſe of theſe is to be put into Clyſters ; and ſuch 
4 are to be added as are Fraps for diſcuſſing Flatulencies 
and corroborating the Tone of the Inteſtines. Of which Kind 
are the Powders of Rue, Sage, Marjoram, Savory, Thyme, 
Mother of Thyme, Flowers of Lavender, Lilly of the Valley, 
Roman Chamomile, the Seeds alſo of Caraway and Dill, toge- 
ther with expreſſed Oils, and Oils of Rue, Chamomile, and 
Bays. The Clyſters, thus prepared, are to be injected often, but 
not in great Quantities, leſt they ſhould not be retain'd ; they 
are alſo to be thrown in with a Syringe, that they may pene- 
trate the deeper, and reach the farther, 

But ſuch Medicines as ſtrengthen the weakened nervous Parts, 
and ſtimulate them into a proper Motion, and by that means pro- 
mote and further the Diſcuſſion of the ſtagnant Humours, are 
to be uſed both internally and externally. The external Ap» 
plications' of greateſt Efficacy are, volatile, urinous Subſtances, 
mixed with Cephalics, the principal of which, in a liquid Form, 
is Spirit of Sal Ammoniac prepared with quick Lime, and im- 
pregnated with Oil of Rue, Marjoram, or Lavender; and, in 
a dry Form, dry volatile Sal Ammoniac ſprinkled with the 
ſame Oils. Theſe Medicines, either applied to the Noſe in ſuch 
a manner as their Effluvia may ſtrike the Olfactory Nerves, or 
put into the Noftrils themſelves on the Point of a Feather, or 
even blown up into them by means of a Quill, prove an excel- 
lent Stimulus, and rouſe very effectually. For the ſame End, 
and with the fame Intention, ſuch Subſtances as excite #certain 
Senſe of Pain, are b fo lied to ſuch Parts of the 
as are of a more exquiſite Senſation, eſpecially the Soles of the 
Feet; by which means the whole Syſtem of the nervous Parts 
is ſtimulated into a due and proper Contraction. This Inten- 
tion is anſwered by pretty hard Frictions with tough Claths, or 
the Fleſh-bruſh 8 by the Application of Nettles to the Parts. 
The E of Veficatories, in this Caſe, is alſo very great, 
as alſo that of actual Cauteries, a new Method of uſing which 
has been deſcribed by Dominicus Miſtichelli, in a Treatiſe 
written in the 1talian Lan ; and the Author's Method of 
Application is approved of neſt. 

Hut if the Power of Deglutition either remains with the Pa- 
tient, or is reſtored after it is loft, ſpirituous and volatile Me- 
dicines are not to be preſcribed internally; for theſe put the 
already raging Blood into a greater on, and rarefy it 
more, are upon that Account deſervedly condem in 


Caſes of this Nature, by Pitcairn de Circul. Jangu. But ſuch 
Medicines are to be preſcribed as are of anangleptic, rouſing, and 
diſcutient Quality 3 among which, the beſt and moſt approved 

horetics with Cinnabar, Amber, N. 


are, and Nitre; 
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aul ttieſe en be eicher exhibited in form of » Fender wich 
ſame proper Water as a Vehicle, or; which is fill better, they 
may be reduced to the Form of a Potion: In the Courſe of 
my Practice indeed, 1 e more frequent Uſe, and more tor- 
dially approve, of this Mixture: | 


Take of the Water of Lilies of the Valley with Wine, and 
of diſtilled Vinegar, each two Ounces ; of ſuccinated Spi- 
rit of Hartthorn, one Dram ; of Diaphoretic Antimony 
Cinnabar, and Crabs-eyes, each half a Dram ; Syrup 
Orange-peel, two Drams ; mix all together. To this 
ſometimes add a very ſmall! Quantity of Emetic Tartar 
to give a gentle Stimulus to the ſmall nervous Fibtes of the 
Stomach, which have an Intercourfe and Commanication 
with all the reſt. Yet Care muſt be taken not to exhibic 
it in ſuch a Quantity as to procure a'V omit; 


But becauſe an Hemorrhage of the Brain is not only * 
dangerous in itſelf, but alſo very ſubje& to recur after it 1s 
cured, tis the Buſineſs of the Phyſician to employ all his Care 


and Skill both to carry off the Paroxyſm, and to prevent its 
Return, Now an” Hoffman, [ Lib. 3. In/tit. Med.) with 
Martianus and Ballonius, rightly concluded, that all ApopleQic 


Patients were plethoric ; therefore the Phyſician's chief Care 
muſt be to leſſen the redundant Blood, For this Purpoſe letti 
Blood is proper at all Seaſons, but eſpecially about the ZEqui- 
noxes, when the Blood and Humours generally ufe to be in a 
preternatural Commotion, and Nature exerts her utmoſt Efforts 
to eliminate and throw out of the Body whatever is ſuperfluous 
and prejudicial, For this very Reaſon, according to the Teſti- 
mony of Hippecrates, the hamorrhoidal Flux is in this Caſe 
falutary, and attended with happy Conſequences, eſpecially i 
thoſe who have before had Niſcharges of that Kind, But fi 
to procure, and then duly to promote, an hamorrhoidal Diſs 
charge, are Circumſtances that call for a great deal of Skill, 
Art, and Caution, For obtaining ſuch a thing, beſides Frictions 
of the Anus, and the Uſe of proper Fomentations, I think the 
Application of Leeches E to which may be advan- 
tageouſly join'd a balfamic Elixir of corrected Aloes, Saffron; 
yrrh, and Amber, prepared not with a ſpixituous, but with 
an aqueous lixivial Menitruum. The Balſamic Pills, if cau- 
tiouſly given, are very 7 x} in this Caſe. But ſuch Medicines 
as provoke an WB al Diſcharge, ought by no means to 
be adminiſtered, if the Patient is not diſpoſed to Diſcharges of 
that Nature ; they are only to be uſed when the Diſcharge be- 
gins to diſcover itſelf, or to flow 44 in other Caſes 

y do more Harm than the Plethora itſelf, under which the 
Patient labours. 

For preventing the Acceſs of this Diſorder, the due Excre- 
tion of the Forces is of uncommon Efficacy; for tis almoſt a 
general Maxim in Practice, That a Man cannot readily labour 
under Diſeaſes of the Head, 8 his Belly perform iti Office 
duly. is Diſcharge of the Excrements is by no means, 
however, to be procured by Medicines of too ſtrong and draſtic 
a Quality; ſince theſe, by operating too violently upon the nerv- 
ous Coats of the Inteſtines, excite Spaſms in them, and induce 
an unequal Circulation of the Blood. This End is rather to be 
obtained by Medicines, that are mild, gentle, and friendly to 
the Conſtitution ; among which, the moſt proper and efficaci- 
ous are, Preparations of Rhubarb with abſtergent Salts ; as alſo 
the Pilulæ Polyc hreſta, and Clyſters, 

Thoſe Waters and Balſams which are called {popla?ir, and 
by ſome highly extolled as proper, not only to be taken inter- 
nally, but alſo applied externally, by way of Unction, to the 
Temples, Noſtriſs, and Nape of the Neck, are, in my Opi- 
nion very hurtful both as a Cure, and a Preſervative againft this 
Diſeaſe, in Caſes where an Hzmorrhage of the Brain is dreaded, 
in plethoric ſanguine Habits of Body, and in Perſons in the 
Flower of their Age. The Teſtimony of Dodonaus [ Stirp. 
Hiſtoria, Lil. 6,] is of conſiderable Weight in this Point: 
en, ays he, there is tos great a Quantity of Humour, pe- 
cially 40 mixed with the Blood, the Uſe of this Medicine, chat 
is, diſtill'd Lavender-water, is nat ſafe ; neither is that Com- 
poſition ſafe, which conſi/ts of difti led Wine, in which Herbs, 

lowers, Seqds, and Spices of this Nature have buen materated. 
and which are raſhly and indi ſeriminate preſcribed mf 
People; ſinee by the Uſe of thoſe bot Medicines whith J. 2 
Head, the Diſeaſe is increaſed, and the Patieut txpaſed % 2 

are imminent Danger. Far ſafer are Infuſions way of 
Tea, prepared of common Water and Cephalic Herbs, eſpecl- 
ally Baum, Betony, Sage, and the leſſer Cardamums, which, 
being frequently ſupped, not only preſerve an equal Morion in 
the Bi ; but alſo reſreſii and comfort. the Brain and Nerves. 

But the Recovery and Safety of the Patient are juſt!y to be 
deſpaired of, unleſs a cautious and moderate Regimen, with re- 
gard to the Non-natueals, is catefully obſexyed. But for Pre. 
vention, in Caſes of this Nature, Reft and Abſtigence are of 
wonderful Efficacy, lince, according to 3 very terrible 
Diſorders may, by Figs means, not only be prevented, but 
cured, For this Reaſon, immoderate Eating, and ys” of 
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Diſhes, are to be avoided ; ſweet and palatable Wines, all in- 
2 Liquors, and ſevere Exerciſes of the Body, are alſo 


be ab from, eſpecially after Meals : He who dreads 
is Diſorder, ſhould not go to Bed immediately after Supper ; 
neither ſhould be lie with tis Head too low, the Conſti 


tion is ſuch, as to favour the Generation of this Diſorder, the 
Body is not to be to its Influences, but the Feet are 
carefully to be defended from the Cold, and ſometimes im- 
merſed and waſhed in warm Water ; and the Patient is to 
remain in a Chamber moderately warm. Gentle Motion is alſo 
to be uſed, the Mind is to be kept calm and ſerene, and 81 

is neither to be too long, nor too ſhort. In a word, all thoſe 
things are to be carefully avoided and abſtained from, which we 
have above rank'd among the procatarctic Cauſes of this Diſ- 


CASE I. 


An illuſtrious Count, almoſt fifty Years of | Age, and full of 
Blood and Juices, was ſome Years ago afflited pretty often 
with a milder Species of Palſy, accompanied with a Difficulty 
of Speech. For the Cure of theſe Diſorders he went to the 
Caroline Baths, which lay contiguous to his Eſtate, and uſed 
them both internally and externally. But as he did this without 
the Advice of his 1 had neglected to prepare his 
Body for ĩt by proper vacuations, ſuch as letting Blood, and 
purging ; it happened, that having gone into a Bath, which 
was as yet too warm, he was ſuddenly deprived of all Senſes, 
both internal and external. Immediately upon this Accident, 
he breathed quick, his Breaſt heaved with a ſort of convulſive 
Motion, his Arteries beat ſtrongly with a certain kind of Hard- 
neſs, and his Face became 5 red. A Vein was open- 
ed, and a Sternutatory apply d to his Noſtrils; by which means 
a more terrible — Concuſſion of his Breaſt, together 
with a violent Stertor, were brought on. His whole Left Side 
became deſtitute of all Senſation and Motion; but the Hand of 
his Left Arm, being convulſed, ſhook ns: = His Reaſon 
utterly left him, and, within five Hours, he died ; and after 
his Death, a large Quantity of Blood, and bloody Serum, flow'd 
from his Noſtrils for the Space of twenty-four Hours, or more. 


REFLECTION. 


If any of the Mineral Waters, uſed by way of Bath, require 
Prudence and Circumſpection in their Uſe, the Caroline 
certainly do; for theſe are of ſuch a NY as ſtrongly 

to contract the Surface of the Body, drive the Blood 

and Humours to the internal Parts, by that earthy, cal- 
careous, and even chalybeate Principle, with which they 
abound. And this is the very Reaſon why they ſo ſpeedily 
carry off cedematous Swellings of the Feet, and bring on, 
if the Body is ſubject to Spaſms, and the Veſſels turgid 
with Blood, violent Pains, vehement Palpitations of the 
Heart, acute Pains of the Head, Loſs of Strength, Weak- 

' neſs of the Joints, and even continued and intermitting 

Fievers. We need not therefore wonder, if in this illuſtri- 

ous Perſon, whoſe Maſs of Blood was already too large, and 
whoſe Humours were even thus diſpoſed to ſtagnate in the 
Brain, the Blood was, by a raſh and inconſiderate Uſe of 

the Caroline Waters, driven with an Impetus to the Head, 
and both its internal and external Veſſels burſt ; a Circum- 
ſtance which could not fail to cauſe the immediate Death 
of the Patient. This is plainly proved by that and co- 
pious Effuſion of a y Matter from his Noſtrils, which 
always ſufficiently diſcover a previous Hzmorrhage in the 
Brain. And ſince his Stertor and Difficulty of Breathing in- 
creaſed upon the Application of Sternutatories ; this ſhould 
teach Phyſicians to be wary and circumſpect in applying 
ſuch things as promote Sneezing in ſanguine Apoplexies, 
and that too even after the impetuous Motion of the Blood to 
the Head is allay'd, left the Blood ſhould ruſh with too 
great Violence to the ſtimulated Parts, and haſten the Death 
of the Patient. 


— 


CASE II. 


' A Gentlewoman of Years of Ape, of a ſanguine, but 
at the ſame time of a oy delicate bd radar Conſtitution, 
had always had her monthly Evacuations in a very plentiful and 
copious manner. But about the -ninth Year of her Age, 
this Diſcharge happening according to the Courſe of Nature to 
ſtop, ſhe 12 to complain much of an Uneaſineſs and Strei 

neſs about her Præcordia, an Inflation in the Left Side of 
Abdomen, a painful and flaccid State of her Joints, a vertigi- 
nous and heavy Pain of her Head, and unſound and inter- 
rupted Sleep, tho' her Countenance all the while remained 
Aorid and ruddy. The Winter at laſt app ing, all 
Symptoms were ſo heightened, that ſhe was reduced to a Ne- 

ceſſity of n ician, who, in order to diſcuſs her Flatu- 

| lencies, preſcribed her Yolatile oily Salts, and Carminative E, 
r a e likewiſe ordered her a purg Powder, conſiſting of 
alf 'a Scruple of Reſin of Jalap, Grains of vitriolated 
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Tartar. With which after ſhe had purged fix times, and that 
not without terrible Gripes, ſhe was next Night ſeized with 
an ic Fit, but her Pulſe remained in its ordinary State, 
and her Breathing was free. For her Relief, a Vein was forth- 
with opened, an acrid Clyſter injected, by which means 
ſhe was indeed recovered from her lexy ; but an Aphony, 
and a great Weakneſs of her Head, ſtill remained with her. 
Her Phyſician, in order at once to carry off theſe Symptoms, 
and the Remains of her other Diſtemper, ordered her a purg- 
ing Powder of twelve Grains of Reſin of Jalap, and ten Grains 
vitriolated Tartar, to be taken in Water of Lillies of the 
Valley as a Vehicle. But ſcarce an Hour after the taking of 
this, the Apoplexy return'd, and kill'd the miſerable Patient. 


REFLECTION, 
Women of ſanguine Conſtitutions are, upon the Ceſſation of 


their monthly Evacuations, very much inclined to an Apo- 
ple „and therefore ſtand greatly in Need of Veneſections, 
eſt, by the Concurrence of other Cauſes, the Diſpoſition 
ſhould break forth into the Diſtemper itſelf; and, indeed, 
if any thing is effectual for making it do ſo, it is undoubt- 
edly the Uſe of the ſtronger Purgatives, and fuch Medicines 
as excite Gripes. Among which we may, for its many fatal 
Effects, juſtly reckon that pernicious Medicine Re/m of Fa- 
lap exhibited in Powder ; for, when taken into the Stomach, 
it eaſily runs together, and adhering to the Folds of the ner- 
vous Coat of the Inteſtines, it quickly excites Spaſms, and 
painful Tenſions, by which the Blood is forced to the ſupe- 
rior Parts, and produces the moſt fatal Effects. Hence tis 
plain, that the Phyſician committed an egregious Blunder, 
ince upon the Approach of a gentle Apoplexy, which remitted, 
he repeated this Purgative in ſo large a Doſe, as not only to 
bring on a Relapſe, but even Death. And though the In- 
tention of drawing the noxious Humours to the * Parts 
does not at all ſeem inconſiſtent with a rational Practice, yet 
it ought to be done by mild Laxatives, or even Clyſters, and 
not by ſuch Medicines as induce ſenſible Spaſms on the In- 
teſtines, which may be diſcovered by the Gripes, and by 
that means force the Blood to the Head in ſuch a Quantity, 
that it burſts the Veſſels, and produces preſent Death. 


CASE III. 


A certain Divine of a great Character, not quite Years 
old, of a florid and ſanguine Conſtitution, and who had always 
enjoyed a ſound and vigorous State of Health; by means of a 
certain Accident, which hurt his Character and Reputation, fell 
into a violent Perturbation of Mind, accompanied with Sadneſs, 
and the moſt wag £ Senſations, Being thus diſturbed, and 
ſleeping wy little, he thought proper to chear his Mind, and 
diſpel his Melancholy, by a pretty liberal Uſe of Wine, which 
indeed he loved too much before. In Proceſs of Time he loſt 
his Appetite for Food, and his Digeſtion being very bad, he was 
troubled with continual Eructations without any Diſcharge of 
Flatulencies from his Belly, which was coſtive ; his Strength 
began to be impaired, he was ſeized with a terrible Pain and 
Streightneſs about his Præcordia; and, mournful and diſtracting 
Thoughts unhinging his Mind, at laſt, he ſuddenly and un-x- 

Etedly fell down with the total Loſs of his Senſes, his 

ulſe and Reſpiration remaining at the ſame time entire. But 
about two Hours, after proper Remedies being applied, his 
Strength returned in ſome meaſure, and he came to himſelf ; 
but began to complain terribly of a Weakneſs in his Knees, a 
Torpor and L r of his Right Side, and a Loſs of Memory. 
Of his own Accord he went to the Caroline Baths, not onl 
with a View to carry off his hypochondriac Diſorder, but alſo 
to baniſh from his Mind all melancholy and perplexing Thoughts 
by the Journey and Converſation. As I was in the Place, he 
earneſtly aſked my Advice, and I ordered him to drink mode- 
rately of that temperate Spring, commonly called Mublen- 
Brunnen, which he uſed with great Succeſs for about twen 
Days. But in his Return home, when he was paſſing rough 
a noted Town, beiug invited to a ſplendid Entertainment by 
his Friends, he indulged his Palate, and drank too much Wine : 
And going home in the cold Night Air, he began to complain 
of an Uneaſineſs and Difficulty of Breathing ; upon which he 
took ſome diaphoretic Powders, by the Uſe of which, a red 
Purple Fever began to appear almoſt over all his Body. But, 
88 of an inſupportable Pain of his Head, his Phyſi- 
cian judged Veneſection in the Foot proper; and, taking m 
Advice about the Propriety of this Step, I dechred” myſelf 
againſt it, for fear of ſtriking the Purple Fever back to the in- 
ternal Parts. But the Phylician inſiſting much on the bad 
Conſequences that might attend the Neglect of Veneſection, 
it was accordingly performed in the Foot, and a ſufficient 
Quantity of Blood taken away. Soon after, the Uneaſineſs 
about his Præcordia increaſed, the Extremities of his Body be- 
came cold, and, the Purple F ever diſappearing, a violent 4; 
plectie Fit u ly enſued, accompanied with the Loſs of 
all his Senſes, Stertor, a ſtrong and unequal Pulſe, and a = 


and tutnid Countenance ; by the Violence of which Diſorde? 

this ingenious was, in ei ours 

C 
REF LECTION. 


There are many Circumſtances in this Caſe, the Obſervation of 
+ which may be of Uſe for ditecting a Man in the pathologic 
and tic Parts of Phyſic : „ firſt, we may obſerve, 


that in a of a ſanguine Conſtitution, when to long and 
exceſſive Sorrow, a bad Regimen, and eſpecially the immo- 
derate Uſe of Wine, are joined, the nervous Syſtem may be 
' ſo weaken'd, as to induce hypochondriac Symptoms of ſuch a 
Nature, as would not have otherwiſe, in all Probability, 
ſciz'd a Conſtitution of that Kind. It is alſo to be obſerved, 
that by a long-continued, lexing, and uneaſy State of 
Mind, accompany'd with Sorrow, the Brain and nervous 
Syſtem may be ſo weaken'd, as to become diſpoſed and ſub- 
ject to apopledtic Fits. Beſides, in the Caſe now under our 
Conſideration, the firſt Fit was lighteſt. and moſt gentle, 
_ fince it proceeded only from the Blood being forced to the 
Head from the lower Belly, by means of the Spaſins there 
excited, and might have been ſoon carried off by V eneſection, 
" which would have reſolved the Blood ſtagnating in the Veſſels 
of the Brain: But becauſe no Indiſpoſition is more apt to 
recur than an Apoplexy, eſpecially if it is not averted and 
ed againſt by a due Regimen, and proper Medicines, 
ce it happen'd, that a due Regimen not being obſerved, 
after the Uſe of the Caroline Baths, which are indeed excel- 
lent in hypochondriacal Caſes, but very improper in Diſor- 
ders of the Head, a more violent Fit enſued, which, in the 
preſent Caſe, proved fatal to the Patient; which was un- 
doubtedly owing to the large Quantity of Blood taken away, 
by which means the Matter of the Purple Fever being ſtruck 
into the internal Parts with great Violence, excited ſuch 
Spaſms as forced the Blood impetuouſly to the Head, and at 
laſt broke its Veſſels internally, Hoffman, Vol. 2. 


CASE IV. From C. Piſo. 


One Claud Dionis, a Citizen and Taylor of Pont-a-mouſon 
in Lorrain, a Man of a flender Make, black Hair, and, like 
the Generality of City-tradeſmen, accuſtom'd to Idleneſs and 
high Feeding, happen'd in the Year 1603. after a Debauch of 

ine, to drop down ſuddenly, and loſe all Senſe and Motion : 
He at that very time became ſpeechleſs ; but his Reſpiration, 
tho it continued with him, was nevertheleſs unequal, diſor- 
der'd, and-intermitting, tho* not high, and accompanied with 
Stertor. After he had thus remain'd ſpeechleſs for four Days, 
and was concluded /poplettic by every one who ſaw him, he 
at ft recover'd on the fourth Day; rather, I ſuppoſe, by 
the peculiar Interpoſition of Heaven, than by the Influence of 
Medicines, which, in Caſes of this Nature, either cannot be 
exhibited at all, or, if exhibited, generally produce no Effect, 
on account of the Oppreſſion under which the ſenſitive Facul- 
ties labour. But tho? the Patient recover'd thus far, the morbi- 

fic Matter was nevertheleſs, by a ſalutary Tranſlation, depoſited 
not only on the Middle of the Spine, by which Accident the 
Trunk of his Body became paralytic, but alſo on thoſe Branches 
of the Seventh Pair of Nerves which run to the Tongue, by 
which means a Stammering in his Speech ſtill remain'd. His 
Palſy was, by proper Care and Warmth, fo far remov'd, that a 
few Months he was able to go abroad, and ſtand at the 
Church-doors, in order to receive the Charity of tender-hearted 
Chriſtians : But about a Year and a half after, when this miſe- 
rable Creature had loſt the Uſe of his Limbs, and betaken him- 
ſelf to his Bed, he was ſoon cut off by a Fever, the particular 
Nature of which I know not. : 


CASE V. From C. Piſo. 


In the Year 1603. about the Beginning of September, a cer- 
tain Citizen and induſtrious Tradeſman of Pont-4-mouſon, hap 
pening to return drunk from a any, vc 7 4 on dropp'd 
down in the Middle of 3 oſt all Senſe and Motion, 
and lay proſtrate on the Groun 
being found on the third Day, and carried home, he indeed reco- 
ver'd his Senſes, but at the ſame time loft the Power of moving 
the middle Part of his Body, and his Right Side ; nor is the 
Uſe of theſe Parts as yet reſtor d to him, tho” four Years are 
now elapſed ſince that Symptom 
in his Speech, and walks with 


Difficulty. Tis alſo to be ob- 
ſerved, that, in this Patient, the tic Parts were always 


moiſt with hee 55 15 
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I remember, that about ten Years ago, on the Confines of 

the Biſhoprick of Metz, a Lady of Diſſinction, the Wife, if I 

rightly remember, of Mr. Helniefat, became paralytic after an 

Applet Fit which ing ſome Months after, put a final 

Period at once to her Palſy, and her Life. 


© The Duchy of Lorain is, indeed, ſo very fruitful in Diſor- 
ders of this Kind, that there are few of its Towns or Villages, 
in which the remarkable Changes of Weather, that happen du- 


for three Days: However, 


appear d; beſides, he hefitates 


ſor the greater Perſpicuity, be reduced to 
which may be reckon'd; . 
1. The natural Make of the Body: Thus, when the Head is 


ing the Wintet-ſeaſon, do not ſuddenly and unexpeRedly ſtribe 
— down ſome of the Inhabitants in this ſudden manner. 
But whether the frequent Surfeits of the Inhabitants, or the 
damp and moiſt Nature of the Climate and Air, produde this 
Diſorder jv pore th or, which is more prubable, whether 
oin 


concur, ir united Forces on this Occaſion, are Diſaui- 
ſitions I ſhal not; at preſent r upon neither hall 1 launch 
out into the more abſtruſe Th-pries relating to this Diſorder, 
and its ſeveral Symptoms; fince theſe Things have already been 
ſet in a Light ſufficiently clear. I ſhall therefore only obſerve, 
that there are three Species of Apoplexy ; a very ſtrong and vio- 
lent one, which inftantaneouſly-ſuffocates and kills the Patient; 
one of a milder Nature, which renders the Patient's Reſpiration 
violent, difficult, and high, and which is by ſome diſtinguiſh'd 
into two Sorts, differing rather in Degree than Nature ; and one 
of a very flight and gentle Kind, in which the Patient breathes 
with ſome ur and Difficulty. The firſt of theſe, or the 
moſt violent Kind of all, proceeds from a mucous Humour, 
either alone, or more frequently intermix d with Serum, but in 
ſuch a Proportion, that the former much exceeds the latter: 
The flight and => Kind, on the other hand; proceeds from 
Serum, either alone, or intermix'd with a very ſmall Quantity 
of Mucus, fo that the former may predominate much over the 
latter. The intermediate Species proceeds from a Mixture of 
both of theſe, almoſt in an equal — And, indeed, this 
Theory is confirmed by the following Oble 
CASH VII. 


About the Year 1600. Stephen . the Son of a noted 
Advocate, and a Youth about twelve Years of Age, about the 


Winter Solſtice, ſuddenly dropp'd down without any Senſe 
or Motion, except a conyulſive one, which ſoon after ſeiz'd 
him, and which was immediately follow'd by a Stertor. In 
this Caſe we tty'd very few Medicines, becauſe we concluded 
the Patient irrecoverable : Accordingly he was ſuffocated by the 
Violence of the Diſtemper, about twelve Hours after it had 
ſeiz'd him ; and, to the no ſmall Surprize of all who ſaw him, 
dled diſcharging a mere, but frothy Mutus from his Noſtrils in 
= 8 and not Drop by Drop, which is the Caſe in 
old Diſorders of the Lungs ; ſo that we had no Reaſon to 
believe, that it came from his Thorax: For altho' thoſe who 
labour under a Peripneumony may, by the Violence of the 
Stertor, diſcharge a purulent Matter from their Noſtrils, yet 
that Matter is not frothy, nor yielded in great Plenty; but is of 
a pretty good Conſiſtence, and comes awiy Drop by Drop: 
This Circumſtance is, perhaps, owing to the Length and Accli- 
vity of the Way thro* which it has to paſs, and the Agitation of 
its Parts ceaſing ſooner than in the mucous Humout flowing 
from the Head, 

I alſo know, that an Apoplexy may ariſe hot only from Con- 
cretions of Blood in the Head, but alſo from the Blood being 
rendered too liquid: Thus, I heard of a certain Perſon who 
ny down Apoplectic, and died on the Spot, in Conſequence 
of his hanging his Head down, and ſleeping before a Fire. And 
about three Years ago, I myſelf ſaw Son of Arnulphus 
Richards, when, on the Day of Intermiſſion in a Tertian Fe- 
ver, he had expoſed himſelf for ſome time to the ſcorching 
Heat of the Sun, during the Dog-days, ſuddenly become Apo- 

lectic, and that to ſuch a Degree, that he died the following 

7. Carol. Piſe. Obſervat. elet?, 


From Botxnaave. 


In an Apoplexy the Patient is ſuddenly deprived of the Exer- 
ciſe of all the Senſes, both external and internal, and of volun- 
tary Motion, whilſt the Pulſe, which is generally ſtrong, re 
mains, together with a laborious and _ eſpiration, attend - 
ed with a conſiderable Elevation of the Breaſt, with a Stertor, 
and the Appearance of a profound and tual Sleep. 

A Multitude of the moſt accurate Obſervations have made it 


ervation : 


appear, that this Diſorder ariſes from whatever Cauſe is 


.of awry, either totally or in part, the Influx of the ner- 
vous Fluid, ſecreted in the Cerebrum, to the Organs of Senſe 
and voluntary Motion, and the Reflux of the ſame Fluid from 
the above-mention'd Organs to the common Senſory in the 
Brain; whilſt the N. r of the 
. in a Degres Meer 6 
piration, is p in a ient to 

= in ſome meaſure, their Functions. 
All theſe Cauſes, as obſerv'd and deliver'd by Authors, may, 
in the fuſt of 


naturally large, the Neck ſhort, and, as it ſometimes happens, 
conſiſting only of ſax Vertebr, w there ought to be ſeven, 


this Structure diſpoſes to an as it favours the Conge- 
lion of Blood and Humours in the Head. Thus alſo, if the 
Body is corpulent and fat, the Arteries in general will 


be ſubject to Compreſſions „in Conſequence thereof, a 
ter Quantity of Blood and Humours wil ow into the Vet- 


Is which convey them to the Brain. Thus alſo, a plethoric 
Habit, = a Redundance FE FE Ares 
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lay a Foundation for the ion of the Juices, and a ſub- 
ſcquent Rupture of the Veſſels in the Brain. 

2. To the ſecond Claſs belong all thoſe Cauſes which induce 
ſuch a Change in the Blood, Lymph, and nervous Fluid, as to 
render them incapable of circulating freely thro? their reſpective 
Veſſels in the Brain. Amongſt theſe are, 

Polypous Concretions in the Carotid or Vertebral Arteries, 
whether form'd originally the Heart, or within the Cra- 
nium $ which are diſcover'd by a Palpitation of the Heart, an 
unequal Pulſe, a Vertigo, and ——_— Loſs of Sight, often 
recurring, and which are increas'd by Motion or Heat. 

An inflammatory Sizineſs of the Blood, which may be 
known by an acute continual Fever, a Phrenitis, a conſiderable 
inflammatory Pain in the Head, which have affected the Patient 
ſome time before the Attack of the lexy : Add to theſe, all 
thoſe Signs which evince, that the Blood, upon SEG 
from circulating duly in the Veſſels of the Brain, in uence 
thereof, is carry'd in greater Quantities, and with greater Force 
than uſual, thro' the external Branches of the Carotids ; whence 
a Redneſs, Fullneſs, and Inflammation of the Eyes, Face, and 
Neck, together with an involuntary Diſcharge of Tears. 

A thick, glutinous, pituitous, and ſluggiſh Diſpoſition of 
the whole Maſs of Blood; whence old People, thoſe who are 
much ſubject to Catarrhs, whoſe. Conſtitutions are cold and 
moiſt, and who are pale and leucophlegmatic, are very ſubject 
to Apoplexiet. It is not difficult to preſage — 4 rom this 
Cauſe, as it is generally preceded b an univerſal Liſtleſſneſs, 
and Dulneſs of the Senſes ; Sleepineſs; Inactivity, with reſpect 
to all manner of Motion; unuſual Slowneſs of Speech; Tre- 
mors, Stertors, Incubi ( Night-mares) ; Paleneſs, Turgidneſs, 
Humidity, and Dimneſs of the Eyes; frequent Diſcharges of 

ituitous Humours by Vomit ;z Vertigos ; Shortneſs of Breath 
upon the leaſt Motion, with a Compreſſion of the Cartilages of 
the Noſe. Such a State of the Blood is produced and increaſed 
by all the Cauſes related under the Article LEN TOR, which 


cc. 

3. To the third Claſs belongs whatever compreſſes the Arte- 
ries themſelves, or the nervous Veſſels of the Brain, fo as to 
prevent a free Circulation of their reſpective Fluids through 
the 


m. 

People who are plethoric, that is, full of Blood, and bloated 
with bad Humours, are much ſubject to this Species of Apo- 
* ; eſpecially if ar wo” Motion or Heat increaſe the 

elocity of the Circulation. Hence it is apparent, that the 
Diſorder muſt be promoted in ſuch Conſtitutions by high Feed- 
ing, and ſpirituous Liquors ; Medicines which are acrid, and 
excite the Motion of the Blood, ſuch as Cardiacs, Volatiles, 
and Emetics; by exceflive Heat and Motion; and by Intenſe- 
neſs of Thought, eſpecially if long continued, and frequently 
repeated, becauſe this determines a more copious Flux of Hu- 
mours towards the Brain. 

All Tumors alſo ariſing within the Cranium properly belong 
to this Claſs, whether they are inflammatory, purulent, ſerous, 
pituitous, ſteatomatous, ſcirrhous, or bony, provided they com- 
preſs the Arteries, or the venous Sinuks near the Torcular 
Herophili, or the e Origins of the Nerves, or the 
Medulla of the Cerebrum itſellf. 

To this Claſs alſo belongs too great a Velocity of the Blood 
in the Veſſels of the Head, determin'd to that Part by ſome 
Impediment to the Circulation of the Blood in the Arteries of 
= 28 Parts, which may ariſe from an infinite Number of 

auſes. | | 

Hither alſo may be referr d all Compreſſions, from whatever 
Cauſe, of the Veins without the Head, which convey the reflu- 
ent Blood from the Contents of the Cranium towards the Heart : 
As alſo Effuſions of Blood, Pus, Ichor, or Lymph, which pref 
externally upon the Dura or Pia Mater. 

4. To the fourth Claſs belong all thoſe Cauſes, which, by 
any means, ſo diſſolve the Texture of the Arteries, Veins, or 
LympheduQs belonging to the internal Part of the Cerebrum, 
as to cauſe an Extravaſation of their reſpective Fluids, which 
then preſs upon and injure the Medullary Origins of the Nerves 
of the Cerebrum. Such, for Example, are an acrimonious 
Serum in hydropic and leucophlegmatic Caſes ; a Redundance 
of Blood in a Plethora; an atrabilarious Actimony prevalent in 
melancholy, ſcorbutic, and arthritic Conſtitutions, which fre- 
quently produces an Ay and uſually tes betwixt 
the fortieth and ſixtieth Years of Life: Now, all theſe may re- 
main latent in the Conſtitution for ſome time z but, upon being 
excited by adequate Cauſes, they frequently are productive of a 
ſudden Apoplexy ; which may be foreſeen, by comparing the 
Materials ſubliſting in the Conſtitution with the Gul capable 
of exciting them to Action, which are principally violent Aﬀec- 
tions of the Mind, and intenſe Studies; to which, - perhaps, 
imprudent and exceffive V may be added. | | 

5. Some Sorts of Poiſons, which are i deleterious, 
may be rank'd in the fifth Claſs ; but theſe may either be 
reduced to the ſecond, third, or fourth; or may be more pro- 
= faid to act upon the than the Brain. Amon 


are, the Fumes of Mineral of Charcoal, and that 


whilſt the 


Diſtemper, attenuates and removes the obſt 


Ga | lexy which is cauſed 
ies — 4 Which BB 
p 11 * 


| Whep the Cauſe of a ſomewhat, more ſevere Schirn 


Memory, 
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Gas Sylueftris, or incoercible Spirit, which exhales from vege- 
table Juices, during Fermentation. X 
The Anatomical Inſpection of Bodies which have died of 


Apoplexies, and the hiſtorical Obſervation of ſuch Circumſtances 
as occur in the Treatment of ſuch Caſes, furniſh us with a 
e of theſe Cauſes; and a due Reflection upon theſe 
— _ us to 41 TIER ution of — — the preceding 

es, which are | to nveſtigation of the 
beſt Methods of Cure, 2 22 x4 

See the Obſervations and Hiftories in this Article. 

Hence it appears, that Apoplexies are produced by various, 
and thoſe oppoſite, Cauſes ; and therefore they may be proper- 

— inguiſh'd into ſanguinious and piruitous ; tho” this 

iſtinction is far from being perfect, ſince, beſides theſe, there 
= ſerous, atrabilarious, polypous, and other Species of Apo- 
plexies. 

The Part affected, in a perfect Apoplexy, is the entire cemmon 
Senſory in the Brain, but in a Parapoplexia ſome Parts of the 
common Senſory, which are more compreſs*d than the reſt ; 
erebellum and its Dependencies remain, in the Be- 
ginning of the Diſorder, unaffected. 

Now as the Cerebrum ſupplies the Inſtruments of Senſation, 
and voluntary Motion, with their Portions of the nervous 
Fluid; and as the Heart and Organs of Reſpiration are furniſh'd 
from the Cerebellum, the Reaſon is obvious why the Pulſe and 
Reſpiration remain, whilſt the Senſes and voluntary Motion are 
deſtroy d; and why even the Pulſe and Refpiration increaſe, in 
N as Senſation and Motion decline; for it generally 

ppens, that the nearer the Patient is to Death, the greater is 
the Pulſe and Reſpiration, which is to be accounted for thus: 
When there is a conſiderable Obſtruction in the Cerebrum, 
the uſual tity of Blood cannot circulate therein; and as 
the ſame Quantity is ftill brought by the Carotids from the 
Heart, the remaining Part of that which ſhould circulate thro” 
the Cerebrum, muſt now circulate thro* other Parts of the Head : 
Hence an Inflation and Redneſs of the Cheeks, and Foaming at 
the Mouth, cauſed by a greater Quantity of Fluids circulating 
thro* the Branches of the external Carotids ; and becauſe a 

reater Quantity of Blood is determin'd, by this Obſtruction 
the Cerebrum, to the Veſſels of the Cerebellum, a greater 
Quantity of Spirits muſt be there ſecreted ; and as theſe Spirits 
are ſubſervient only to the vital Functions, the Pulſe and Reſpi- 
ane * 2 increaſe. Sr 5 
he Violence, therefore, and Danger of an Apoplexy, is 
be eſtimated by the Age, Conſtitution, and Make of the Patiens 
by the Vehemence of the Symptoms, and principally by the 
abſolute Privation of the Senſes and voluntary Motion, by a 
ſtrong and profound Reſpiration, attended with a Stertor, by 
Plenty of viſcid Froth about the Mouth, by a flight cold Sweat, 
which ſticks in Drops upon the Skin, by its being conſequent to 
a former flight Parapoplexia, or a violent Epilep Y, or any other 
vehement Cauſe, 0 | 

On the contrary, an Apoplexy which is moderate, and admits 
of a Cure, may be diſtinguiſh'd by the Slightneſs of the Sym- 
ptoms, and the Abſence of thoſe Accidents above enumera- 


ted. 
If a copious Sweat, which is equal all over the Body, de 


warm, and which relieves the Symptoms, ſupervenes in a ſlig 


lexy, it reſolves the Diſtemper; for by this the ſtagnati 
. obſtructs the TEE gellin d for 2 — 
voluntary Motion, is carry d out of the Habit, being firſt atte- 
nuated by the vital Powers. | | 
The fame ſalutary End is accompliſh'd by a plentiful Diſ- 


c thick Urine, and for the ſame Reaſans. 


morbific Matter is alſo carry'd off, and the Diſtemper is 

cured, by a large and long-continued hæmorrhoidal Diſcharge ; 
and, in Women, . by a Reſtitution of the Menſtrual Flux. 

The Diſordes is alſo removed ſometimes by a Diarrhaea ; and 

a violent Fever ſupervening, eſpecially in the, Beginning of the 

' ter e obſtructing Matter, diſ- 

—— it to Elimination, and by theſe means ſometimes reſtores 

the Patient. A Fever 2 not ſufficient ſor the 

of che morbikic Matter, is of bad 

But a Feyer ſeems priacipally-of Service in that Spe- 

| by. Viſcidity of the Juices, 

ttenuation is more wanted. here than in the otber 


ſome meaſure removed, the Diſtemper is changed into 1 Palſy 
of ſome of the mu Parts ; of one entize. Side, Which is 
call'd an Hemip ia; or of all the Parts below the Neck, which 
is call d a Paraplegia. Theſe are ſaid to during the four 

ſekiora u admit of a'Cuve, EO che 
dgment, and the Power of voluntary Motion : 


Hence the Patients remain for ever aſter heavy, dull, puſillani- 


mous, and are aſſected with T and frequent Vertigos. 
A perſe&t pla, Reed or ts env injur'd, 
. 
dom exceeds the ſeventh Day. . 1 90 2 
4 And 


And it is a Maxim laid down by Authors, that if an Apoplexy 
remains unreſoly'd beyond the fourth Day, the Patient dies, 
unleſs reliev d by a violent acute Fever, before the ſeventh, _ 

An Apoplexy may be foreſeen, firſt, from the natural Conſti- 
tution, Frame, and Make of the Patient. 

Secondly, from a Knowledge of the prediſpoſing Cauſes, or 
Materials in the Blood and Juices, capable of producing the 
Diſorder, when excited to Action. 

Thirdly, from the ProcatarQtic Cauſes, which are thoſe 
which excite the prediſpoſing Cauſes to Action. 

All theſe have been already * | 

Fourthly, from the firſt Effects of theſe Cauſes, as a Tre- 
mor, Vacillation, Vertigo, temporary Loſs of Sight, Stupor, 
unuſual Sleepineſs, ravation of Memory, Ringing in the 
Ears, Inflation of the ſuperior Parts, Reſpiration more yr 
than ordinary, Compreſſion of the Pinnæ of the Noſe, and a 
frequent Incubus. 

hat has been faid above, will enable us to know an Apo- 
when it occurs, and to diſtinguiſh its different Degrees. 

As to the Cure and Prevention of an Apoplexy, no univerſal 
Rules can be laid down ; for as the * and exciting 
Cauſes, together with the Parts principally „are various, 
the Method of Relief muſt alſo vary ; and muſt be attempted 
before the Diſorder grows inveterate, otherwiſe it will be diffi- 
cult to do it with Succeſs, : , 

If, therefore, an lexy, from a glutinous, inert, cold 
Cauſe, is foreſeen from igns above ſpecify'd, the Intentions 
muſt be directed, firſt, to avert the Preſſure of the glutinous 
Juices from the Head. Std WG, : 

Secondly, to attenuate the glutinous Viſcidity in the Brain, 
and in the whole Habit. 

The Preſſure on the Veſſels of the Brain is diminiſh'd, 

Firſt, by a Derivation of the Humours to other, and thoſe 

fite Parts. 
dly, by univerſal Evacuations. 

A Derivation of the Humours is effected by Vapours, Fo- 
mentations, and Baths, apply'd to particular Parts, to which it 
is intended the Humours ſhould be invited 3 by Suction, with 
Cupping Glaſſes ; by Sinapiſms, and Veſicatories, among which 
Cantharides are of great Importance, as they both invite the 
Humours to the Part where they are apply'd, and attenuate at 
the ſame time; by Cauftics, Iſſues, Setons, and FriQions ; 
by Laney made upon the large Veins of the Feet, Legs, and 

ighs. To theſe may be added Callutions, Gargariſms, and 
Maſticatories, which excite a Di of Saliva, and Apo- 
phlegmatiſms apply'd to the Mouth, Fauces, and Noſe. 

g Boerhaave, in his Materia Medica, gives the following 
orms : | 


Take of the Roots of Maſterwort, Pellitory of Spain, Ga- 
langals, each an Ounce ; of the Leaves of Origanum, 
Rue, Thyme, each an Handful ; of the Flowers of La- 
vender and Feverfew, each an Ounce ; of the Cortex 
Winteranus, fix Drams : Boil theſe in a cloſe Veſſel, in 
a Quantity of Water ſufficient for three Pints of ftrain'd 
Liquor; to which add of Spirit of Sal Ammoniac, three 
Ounces, Let this be uſed as a Collution or Gargariſm. 

Take of Maſtich, white Wax, and Ginger, each an Qunce ; 
and make them up into ſmall Troches, which muſt be 
chew'd in the Mouth by way of Maſticatory. 

Univerſal Evacuations are procur'd by ſtrong Emetics and 
Cathartics, exhibited in ſufficient Dates, by Searification and 
Bleeding ; tho? the Efficacy of theſe is not always to be de- 
pended on. 

Proper Forms of Emetics and Cathartics recommended by 

e, are as follows: | FH; 


.... „ 
| WEIS Ounce: Mix for a Vomit. f 


| Take of Emetic Tartar, ſeven Grains ; for a Doſe. 


' Taks of 'the 4 Jaics of Henfocodiths. on Quace 3 
_ fmple | N Make a Draught. 
| Take of Mercurius Vitz, two Grains: For a Doſe. 


Prudence of the Phyſician muſt ſuggeſt to him Reaſons for til» 

Afer es Berz — and Evacuations, the Lentot 

; rhele vations the or alud 
tinous Viſcidity of the Juices is to be attenuated and diffolv's by 
Remedies to that Purpoſe. Among theſe; a Regimen 
with n be of any great Effect in curing 
an Apopleay, becauſe there is not ſufficient Time for it to 
rate ; but for the Prevention of one it ma be of ſingular Uſe: 
It ought therefore to conſiſt of both folid Foods and Liquids, 
which have had their natural Viſcidity perſectly deſtroy'd by 
Fermentation, and which are ſeaf with Salt and Aroma- 
tics ; this ſuppoſes them to be of e Subſtances, becauſe 
no other will ferment, properly ſpeaking. Salts of all Kinds 
are here of Service, becauſe they itimulate the Solids, and ex- 
cite- the languid and almoſt ſtagnating Juices to Motion, the 
ready Means for their Attenuation. For the ſame Reaſons aro- 
matic Vegetables, and their eſſential or chymical Oils, are here 
of Importance z on which Account the Ba{ſamum icum,; 
deſcrib'd at the End of this Article, has been in great Eſteem, 
but ſeems to have grown into Diſuſe thro? its frequent Miſap- 
plication ; for all theſe ſtimulating Remedies are capable of 
ducing great Miſchiefs, in Apoplexies, from a real Extravaſa- 
tion, a diſtending Plethora, or an inflammatory State of the 
— Os" made N 1 be alſo al ow'd, —＋ 

y are ers which are t Promoters 
"Coagulation and Vile. 1 

Adding Strength to the Veſſels and Viſcera, incteaſing the 
Motion of the Fluids, diluting, reſolving, ſtimulating, bilious, 
and ſaponaceous Medicines, Frictions, Heat, Baths, and Veſi- 
catories, all contribute to the Attenuation of the glutinous 
Viſcidity above mentioned. Theſe are more fully treated of 
under the Article LEN TOR, which ſee. 

Theſe, however, muſt be uſed with great Care and Caution, 
becauſe moſt of them may be productive of great Evils, and in- 
creaſe the Diſorder they are intended to cure, if apply'd at an 
improper Seaſon, that is, without previous Derivation and Eva- 
cuation, or ſuffer d to act with too much Violence. 

External Topics to the Head, which ſimulate, evacuate, or 
reſolve, are not to be omitted. But of all Remedies, Bliſters 
raiſed by Cantharides are of the 8 Service. 


In caſe an 272 from this Cauſe is already form'd, it ſel- 
dom admits of a Cure However, the Remedies above-men- 
tioned ſhould be try'd ; and every thing that is likely to excite 
the Senfes ſhould be apply'd to the Noſe, Mouth, and Head ; 


the moſt acrid and ſtimulating Remedies are to be uſed 5 and 
Stools mult be procured by acrid Clyſters, Ce//us direfts white 
Hellebore, one of the moſt ſtimulating Medicines we are ac- 
quainted with. 

| Beerhaave ſpecifies the following Forms: 


Take of Tincture of Caſtor, and Spirit of Sal Ammoniac, 
each two Drams: Apply this frequently to the Noſe. 


Take of the ſharpeſt- Vinegar, and Tincture of Caſtor, each 
| dew Drams 3 Agyly:ahl in tbo ins ciangest E 


Take of the Chymical Oils of Roſemary, Tanſy, Lavender 
Rue, Warned each four Drops ; Tinas, of Caſtor, 
A Nerve Ointment, an Ounce ; Sal volatile oleo- 

ſum, a Dram: Mix, and make a Balſam. Let the Va- 

r into the Noſtrils, and let the 
emples be rubb d with it. 


Take of the Pulp of Colocynth, half a Dram; of the Leaves 

* of Tobaceo, a Dram and an half: Boil theſe in a ſufficient 

Quantity of Water for ten Ounces of ſtrain'd Liquor ; to 
- which add of Sal Gem two Drams. Make a Cly 


From Furt R. 


Take of the Root of P of Spain, half an Ounce ; of 
the Leaves of Rue, two ; of the of Colo- 
cynth, ty'd in a Rag, half a Dram: Boil theſe in a Quan- 

tity of Water ſufficient for twelve Ounces of the ſtrain'd, 
Liquor; to which add of the Infuſion of Crocus Metallo- 
tum, three Ounces ; Tincture of Caſtor, half an Opnce ; 
ö each two Drams : Make a 


> * 


however, be confeſs'd, that the Diſorder is fre- 


It muſt, 
increaſed by all theſe intended ies, the Moti 
quently increa! A Remedies, io 


But 148 igns above mentioned it is d, that an 
Apoplexy is threaten'd, by an inflammatory Sizineſs of the Blood z 
! Pl-thora, or Rabe ion of the Blood z or by too ta 
elocity of the Blood in the Head, determined thither by any 
Cauſe whatever, immediate Recourſe muſt be had to ſuch Re- 
medies, as _ * --. evacuate, reſolve, and avert the 
Blood from 
: n nr < Hai oh 
from the Ju eins by a rifice ; and let t re- 
peated as 2 requires. By this the Patient is generally 
much reliev'd immediately, if the Caſe is ſuch as will admit of 
'a Cure, See ARTERIOTOMIA. ; 
2. The next Step is to give a conſiderable Doſe of an Anti- 
phlogiſtic Purge, which muſt be repeated in ſuch a manner, 
that an al perpetual Diarrhoea may be excited ; and if theſe 
Cathartics do not exert their Effects ſoon enough, their Opera- 
tion muſt be promoted by acrid Clyſters. 
Antiphlogiſtic Purges recommended by Boerbaaue are: 


Cream of Tartar, . of ſix Drams. 

Cryſtals of Tartar, in the ſame Doſe, 

Crude Tartar, in the ſame Doſe. | 

Sal Polychreſton, in the Quantity of five wk wa 
ulp of Tamarinds, in the Quantity of three Ounces, 
amarinds, in the Quantity of four Ounces. 

Rob of Elder, in the Quantity of four Ounces. 

Rhubarb, in the Quantity of a Dram and an half, 


Take of choice Rhubarb, a Dram ; Sal Polychreſton, thirty 
Grains z Syrup of Succory, with Rhubarb, an Ounce : 
Mix theſe well together; and then add of Elder-flower 
Water, two Ounces ; ſmall Cinnamon-water, two 
Drams. Make a purging Potion. | 


Take of choice Pulp of „two Ounces ; Cryſtals of 
Tartar, three Drams : Mix theſe, and let the Patient take 
a Dram every quarter of an Hour, till he purges ſuffici- 
ently. 


Take of the Leaves of choice Sena, with the Stalks, two 
Drams ; of the beſt ic, a Dram ; of choice 'Tama- 
tinds, two Ounces : Boil theſe for a quarter of an Hour 
in a cloſe Veſſel, in a ſufficient Lowry Pd Elder-flower 
Water for five Ounces of the ſtrain'd 2 to which 
add of ug & Nitre, a Dram; ſolutive Syrup of Roſes, 
with Sena, ſix Drams. Make a purging Potion, 


Take of the Leaves of Sena, three Drams ; Tamarinds, two 
Ounces ; ic, three Drams : Boil for a quarter of an 
Hour in a Quantity of Water ſufficient for one Pint of the 
ſtrain'd Liquor; to which add Syrup of Succory, with 
Rhubarb, an Ounce. Let the Patient take an Ounce 

every half Hour, till it purges him. 


Forms of Purges ſomewhat ſtronger, and more ſtimulating : 


Take of Agaric, two Drams and an half ; 'Sal Polychreſton, 
a Scruple. Mix for a Purge. 


Take of the internal Bark of Elder, or Dwarf-elder, an 
Ounce : Contuſe this with a ſufficient Quantity of Rain- 
water ; then boil them a little, and preſs out four Qunces 
of the Liquor, which adminiſter for a Purge. 


Take of Agaric, two Drams ; Leaves of Sena, three Drams ; 
Root of Mechoacan, a Dram; Tamarinds, two Ounces : 
Let theſe Ingredients be cut and bruiſed, and then mace- 
rated in a ſufficient Quantity of Rain-water for half an 

Hour; then boil for ſeven Minutes ; and to nine 
Ounces of the ſtrain d Liquor, add of Sal Prunelle, half a 
Dram ; ſolutive Syrup of Roſes, with Sena, nine Drams. 
Let the Patient take an Ounce every half Hour, till be 


purges briſkly. 

Take of tha beſt £ r 
phoretic Antimony, a Scruple ; ſolutive 8 of 

with Sena, fix Drums: Let thels de mia? well , 
and then add of diftill'd Succory-water, half an 

Make a purging 2 


| Boerhaave, however, 

ticular Manner Tamarinds, and Sena. 

a ; Betces Maſe, during the whole Courſe of the Cure, 

Patient muſt be kept y to the Uſe of ſuch Medicines as 

refrigerate, dilute, attenuate, and excite Urine. For theſe di- 
the Velocity and Motion of the Blood, whereas all ſti- 

mulating Aromaties increaſe them, and conſequently the Diſ- 


1 


ſeldom to 


A'PO 


Proper. - for this 3 
8 


"Take of the Leaves of Wood - ſorrel, three Ounces ; of Mal- 
lows, an Handful and an half ; of Oats unhull'd; an 
Ounce : Boil in a ſufficient ity of Whey to twelve 
Ounces ; to which add the olks of two Eggs ; Rob of 
Currans, an Ounce : Of this let the Patient drink fre- 
quently. _ * 

4CrrsrER. 


Take of the freſh Leaves of Endive, Succory, Fumitory, 
Mallows, ows, each an Handful : Boil theſe in 
a ſufficient Quantity of Whey for. ten Ounces of the 
ſtrained Liquor. Let this be adminiſter'd twice or three 
times a Day. 
4. Mean time perpetual and ſtrong Revulſions muſt be made 
by the Means ſpecify d above, till — Cure is completed. 

5. With reſpect to Aliment, the Regimen muſt be extreme- 
ly thin and antiphlogiſtic. See Ix r EAMMAT10O. 

6. All Medicines which ſtimulate ſtron ly, orexcite the Motion 
of the Blood, or Heat, muſt be induftriouſly avoided ; as alſo 
external Heat; and the Patient muſt not be ſuffer'd to lie in 
Bed, eſpecially in a reclining or ſupine Poſture, but muſt be 
erect. Narcotics are in all theſe Caſes eſteemed prejudicial. 

If an * from this Cauſe is already form'd, a Cure is 

expected ; the Remedies, however, above ſpeci- 
I only 2 2 of Relief. 

t Species of Apoplexy which is cauſed by Juices extrava- 
ſated betwixt the 3 — Dura —— 2 betwixt the 
Dura and Pia Mater, from a Wound, Contuſion, Fracture, 
2 Suppuration, is treated of under the Article Carur, which 
ee. 

_ T hat fort of Apoplexy which is cauſed by an Extravaſation 
of Humours in the internal Cavities of the rain, ſcarcely ad- 
mits of any Cure, becauſe it generally proves very ſoon fatal : 
But if any Relief can be obtained, it muſt be, firſt, from empty=- 
ing the Veſſels by copious Bleeding and Purging, which muſt 
be repeated, provided the Symptoms are alleviated by the 
firſt ; for eſe means Room will be made in the evacu- 
ated Veins for the Abſorpſion of the extravaſated Humours, 
which may poſſibly be impell'd into them by the vital Powers. 
1 Secon Ty oe 5% 5 7 the ſame time the prevailing 
crimon iſcidit Remedies adapted 
the particular Kinds of 9 n m—_— 
| t Species of Apoplexy which is cauſed by an Extravaſatiin 
of redundant Lymph, more readily admits of a Cure, by briſk 
H Lydragogue Purges, to which muſt be added Topics which 
diſſipate or draw off à Part of the abounding Lymph, amongſt 
which the principal are large Veſicatories, which muſt be kept 
running a conſiderable time: Beſides theſe, the imen muſt 
he drying, Les Sinapiſms, * Fs Setons, are to be made 

e of as Occaſion requires. is Species Bleeding is perni- 
he * muſt BEE re be omitted. 8 

is Species o exy ſo frequent] 
thors have See treated G all 
an Extravaſation of Lymph. 
Pa E Eph nv taken Notice of by Authors, for 

plexies cau ot or polypous Concretions in t 
large Veſſels. : 9 | 8 


|  Hpoplefiicum Balſamum. Apoplectic Balſam. | 
Tate the diftil'd Oil of Cinnabar, Cloves, Lavender, Le- 
mons, Joram, Mint, Rice, Roſemary, Sage, Rho- 
dium, Wormwood, of each twelve Drops; Amber, ſix 
Drops; Bitumen Judaicum, two Drams; Oil of Nut- 
megs b Expreſſion, one Ounce ; Balſam of Peru, a ſuffi- 
clent Quantity: 6 make all together into a ſmooth 


occurs, that ſome Au- 
oplexies, as ariſing from 


This warms and enlivens the Nerves, being either ſmell'd t 
or rubbed upon the Temples, or any gr convenient "hay 
It does much Good alſo to' paralytic Limbs, by rubbing them 
well with it. It has been in mighty Eſteem and Faſhion to 
wear in little Ivory Boxes and Cane Heads ; but it has in ſuch 
reſpects ou place to more modiſh Contrivances. In Diſtem- 
pers of the Head and Nerves, it is likewiſe directed to be given 
inwardly from-three to ſ Drops, in a Bole or Electuary. 
DRY atory. | | | 
- APOPN drorvifs, from drenviye, to ſuffocate. 
apply'd particularly to Hyſteries. Thefe Suffoca- 
by dhe Antients thought to proceed from the 


terus. 
APOPSYCHIA, <Te{oxje, from 4x3, Privation, 
greateſt Degree of Li 


Suffocation, 
hay 


and 4vy93, Soul; Life: The 
See LiroTHYMIA, Caſtellus, Dk 8 
. CL x n ST 4 * MF T7 : APO- 


* Dr 
. * 


A © 


APOPTOSIS, _ Sec. - Eratian explains it by rb m- 
Neue dme, e of a Bandage; in which Senſe 
it is the ſame as APQLYSIS. ,... * ...* 4 LEY 

_ © APORIA, are ,,, The ſame as ALvysMvs, which ſee. 
Are vioipe, in Hippocrates, is a doubtful. Diſeaſe, or ſuch 


a one as endangers the Life of the Patient. 
 APORRHAIDES, es. Purple Fiſhes with Prickles. 
Caftellus.. A fort of Shell-hſh. 


APORRHIPSIS, wnppribis, from droppize, to throw away 
with Precipitation. A precipitate . caſting away.  "AmToppi4ces 
Y iperior, in Hippec. de rat. Fick. in Morb. acut. is, ** a 
<< precipitate Throwing off the Cloaths, as it is cuſtomary for 
delirious Perſons in the Height of a Fever. | 

APORRHCEA, 4Toppua, of droppin, to low from. A 
Defluxion, or Influx ; alſo a Contagion, Pollution, EMuvium, 
Morboſe 28 „See Apockists, ConTaciun, Errru- 
VIUM. Caſftellus, 


APORRHOE, «Topped, ſignifies a Defluvium, or. Fa 
off, as df 7@v t e, 18 © a Falling off of the Hair. 
See ALOPECIA. 

AOS. A Bird thus diſtinguiſh'd: 3 
Aros, Offic. Aldrov. Ornith. 2. 698. Bellon. des Oyſe, 
7. Jonſ. de Avib. 84. Geſn. de Avib. Sch. Apos major, 

The, Exer. 96. Hirundo, Apus, Raii Ornith. 214. Ejuſd. 

Synop. A. 72. Mer. Pin. 178. Will. Ornith. 156. THE 
LACK MARTIN, OR SWIFT. | | 

It lives with us in England during the Summer. See APO- 

DES. 9 - : : 


Theſe, on account of their habitual Exerciſe and Food, 
which is of Inſects, abound much with volatile Salts, and an 
exalted Oil. They are ſaid to be good for Epilepſies, for 
weak Eyes, for nephritic Pains, and for the-Colick. 
© APOSAEB, eTo2«s, is explain'd in Galen's Exegeſis, by 
a reacts, that is, extinguiſhed, f 
ApOSCEMMA, or APOSCEPSIS, Annen, 3 dun- 
cult, from &meanit]w, a Verb, importing, among other Sig- 
nifications, to remove haſtily, in order to a new Settlement. 
A violent Influx and Settlement of Humours tranſlated from 
one Part to another, Galen, Lib. 2. ad Glauconem. This is 
ſometimes critical, and owing to the Strength of Nature, as the 
fame Author obſerves, Lib. T*e: 7s @egyivocker, He calls alſo 
by the Name of ,] , thoſe excrementitious Parts of 
the Body, which are depoſited! in the Alvus, whereby the 
other Parts are reliev'd from their Load of Humours, 'ATooxies, 
in Hippocrates, are the ſame as £moxhupa]e, or the Settlement 
of Humours, and ſometimes the Tranſmutations or Tranſitions 
of Diſeaſes, as Aph. 56. Lib. 6. Eg rad drexird uro d dt 
Je, are in Danger of, or liable to theſe Tranſmutations ; ” 
by which Paſſage, which otherwiſe would be obſcure, he hints, 
tac Diſeaſes owing to Melancholy are ſubjeR to make Tranſ- 
itions into Apoplexies, Convulſions, Madneſs, and Blindneſs, 
*ATooxhe, in Hippoc. Lib. 1. de Morb. majore, as quoted by 
Galen, is explained by him in Exeg. by ameoxdaes, that is, 
Scarifications. 9 

APOSCEPARNISMUS, amox:Tagrouts, from oximagr@, 
an Ax, is a kind of Fracture of a Bone, when a Piece of it is 
cut off, as a Chip from a Block with an Ax. Such a Wound 
= inflicted by a Side-blow, with a light and ſharp Weapon. 

ellus. 

 APOSCHASIS, APOSCHASMUS, ae, aN us, 
from «mga{, to ſcarify. Scarification, and a light ſuperfi- 
cial Incifion in the Skin. "ATogav, and a ,, in Hippo- 
crates, ſign z 0 i rce, cut, ſcari 5 and in Lib. 1. & 2. 
de Morbis, denote Piercing, or Opening, as apply d to a Vein; 
as, Ilędur 6 Tds chi Tds Was Th yawoh amoggy © Firſt 
open the Veins under the Tongue. And, Tirs Zupgiee rv 
ect, amadoa Thy ow Th N, I omAnwviTiy naxtopirny, 3 Thy 
wTeTiriy+ It would be convenient for the Patient to open 
cc the Vein in the Hand, call'd theSplenetic, or Hepatic Vein. 
*ATogdow is expounded in Heſychius by gaeCorTopuar, and in Va- 
rinus alſo by duagnoa, to diſſect. 

APOSIGESIS, dTwiyno:s, from &morydeo, to be filent. A 
keeping Silence. Het 7&4; ameorynolas huunud)ixei, in Hippo- 
crates api wap. is very differently underſtood by Interpreters: 
Some render it, ſharp and prompt in making pertinent An- 


4 ſwers 3 others, grave and ſententious in anſwering. ”* 
Phraſe, « a Mind obſtinately 1 4.908 


One underſtands by the 
«« Silence; r, ** angry and vehement againſt ſuchas hold 
<< their Peace. Heſius takes it in the Signification, 
for << acute and prompt in anſwering; in which Senſe, he ſays, 
it will beſt correſpond with the pr 
can wow which he 288 ſilent (that is, patient 
6c m in hearing jections of Opponents. 
APOSITLA, amterria, of Sas, _—_ and = Food. 'The 


ſame as ANOREXIA, which ſee. 
APOSITICA, ameoilme, in Hippocrates are ex 
Gals Exegifis, by ame. g avogitias un, 
„ Things as cauſe a Loathi 


in 
„ ſuch 
Loathing and Averſion to Food. 


ing Clauſe, wes; rds ara- 


A0 


. APOSPASMATA, «mondoue)a, of dude; to draw off, 


ſeparate. A Name by which Gan, Lib. de Conflit, Art. 


or 
calls thoſe Solutions of Continuity, which are in the 


Parts. In the Beginning of Lib. 4. Meth. Medi he the 
violent Solution of Continuity in the Ligaments Wiowague, 
as he does that in the Veſſels arid Muſcles by the Name of 
ke and Aena. In his Comment. 3. in Lo; dar lp. he 
ls us, That H. es calls by the Name of Swordeuale, 
the rending aſunder thoſe Parts which ſerve to unite and knit 
together the Bones. 5 
. APOSPHACELISIS, r from opexia@,, a Mor- 
tification, in Hippecratet, is a Sideration or Mortifieation of 
the Fleſh in Wounds ot Fraftures, which is cauſed by too tight 


a . 

APOSPHAGE, vc, from Smogdfe, to laughter as 
a Victim. Butchering, cutting the Throat. Hippoc, ai dex. 
ſlew. Aceordin ww Bets yy is the Throkt, x} 74 xd aor 
7 8 d xAdidis, and the Cavity between the Clavicles. 

vefius. | 

APOSPHAGMA, wegayue, is expounded by Galen, 
7) Tpvyods j the forculent Straining, which is 
alſo called vwiogaſue. Apoſphagma alſo, according to Pliny 
and Athenæus, ſignifies the Blood that flows into the Veſſel ſet 
under the Throat of a ſlaughter'd Beaſt, which was reſerv*d fot 
the Preparation of ſeveral Sorts of Food. 

APOSPHINXIS, eiu, from Snogiyſe, of egiyſwy to 
ſtrain or ſtreighten. A Streightening ; the Word is uſed by 
Hippocrates, in ſeveral Places, to expreſs the Conſtriction or 
Streightening of a Fillet in Bandage. 

APOSPONGISMUS,  &wow»yſioule, is the uſing of a 
Sponge, either dry, or dipt in Water, for the deterging of 

ilth, caſing of Pain, taking off Itching, reſreſhing the Spi- 


rits, c. Caftellus. | 
APOSTAGMA, APOSTALAGMA, wwreyue, wnrd- 

Aaype, fiom g, and Swmrend(w, to diſtil, That ſweet 

Liquor which diſtils from the Grapes before they are trodden 3 


it is alſo, on account of its fingular Sweetneſs, called ya49u@-, 
and by ſome Protropum. Caſftellus. 

| APOS DASIS, car, from dpirn, to abſcede. An Abſ⸗ 
ceſs, See ABSCESSUS, 

Beſides this common Acceptation of the Word, there are 
other Significations of it to be met with in Hippecrates, wheres 
of two are moſt remarkable; one is, ga, nar [_ n 
xar zzengi, „an Apoſtaſis by Efflux, or Excretion, when 
the Diſtemper leaves the Patient, and paſſes off by ſome ſuch 
Way, as by an Outlet, The ſecond. is call'd an wires nar” 
duden, © an Apoſtaſis by Settlement, when the morbific 
Matter by its own Weight falls upon a Part, and there lodges 
and ſettles. Thus, Galen, Com. 8. in Lib. 6. Epid. Tleaadais 
ds does verde aviiy ww om Aber of ran meer, AMANN 
xd 3% Umxeiorus vH, e ** We oſten find him applying 
„the Term Apeftafir, not only to Things depoſited in any 
6 Part, but to thoſe which are diſcharged by Excretion, ”” 

Hippocrates alſo uſes wir aoy for the Tranſition of one Diſ- 

eaſe into another; as Lib. 1. Epid, "Es: , Us un i iE 
Aer eugerf 1 veouudrey imedons is Taj} ain 19e 
„Many of the other Fevers and Diſtempers underwent an Al- 
«© teration, and paſſed into Quartans. Here Gale on the 
Place expounds dTb5a015 by 4745 amis, 
_ APOSTAXIS, wnivats, of 'imrd{u, from cad, to diſtil, 
A Diſtillation is generally uſed by Hippocrates to fignify a Di- 
ſtillation of Blood from the Noſe ; ſometimes it means any Di- 
ſtillation or Defluxion. 

APOSTEMA, nu, from dpirnu, to abſcede, The 
ſame as ABsCEsS8VUs, which ſee, | | 

APOSTEMATIAI, g « Arcteus, Lib. 1. de 
Cauf. & Sig. Chron. 5 7 calls thoſe, who, labouring under 
an inward Abſceſs, void Pus downward, imrv1uaria, as he 
names thoſe who diſcharge it by Expectoration, bprved 


( Empyi ). | | 

F Abr A r 2 2 to 
upport or prop. It ſignifies whatever I hings are uf a 
Stay and Support to ay work Part, without T'ying or Bind- 
ing, as Pillows, Bolſters, &c. to the Head, Gal. Com. 3. in 
Kar” uilpedy. In Hippocrates, Lib. de Flat, vnc is 
2 ſuppoſed to mean ſuch Diſeaſes as are conſirmed and 


ply rooted in the Inteſtines. 
* STOLORUM UNGUEN TUM. The Ointment 


of the Apoſtles, It is thus prepared : 


Take of Turpentine, Roſin, Wax, Gum Ammoniacum, 
each fourteen Drams ; Roots of Birthwort, Oliba- 
num, Bdellium, each fix Drams ; mh, Galbanum, 
each half 2 Dram ; , three Dram: ; Verdigris, 
two Drams ; Litharge, nine Drams ; Oil, two Pounds ; 
Vinegar enough to. diſſolve the Ammoniacum, Opopas» 
nax, and Galbanum, Digeſt the  Bdellium, Galbanum, 
Ammoniacum, and Opopanax, twelve Hours in the Vi- 
nega upon hot Aſhes ; then make them boil, and when 
7 


they 


ſuppoſed in the mean time to be levigated, 


grind it in Part of the Oil by a gentle Fire ; after which, 


n 
the Fire, mix therewith the Gums before prepared ; then 
the Birthwort and M 
cenſe and Verdi 
ally with the 
of an Ointment. 
It takes its Name from the Number of its Ingredients, 
which anſwers to that of the Apoſtles, being Twelve, except 


the Oil and Vinegar. It is vulnerary. 


 APOSTRACOS OSTEON, ve. zg, from 5rexxey, 
a Shell, in Hippoc. de Yulner. is a Bone dry'd to ſuch a De- 
gree as to become a mere Shell. 

_ APOSTROPHE, ren, from Ywrgiee, to turn away, 
22 Aginet. Lib. 3. Cap. 37. is a Loathing and Averſion to 


ArOSYRMA, wroveue, from ve, to obtrude. The 
fame as ABRASUM, which ſee. 

APOTELESMA, the Effet or Event of a Diſeaſe. 
Colius Aurel. Chron, Lib. 2. Cap. 12. 

APOTHECA, vi, from Smrilnu, to lay aſide, or 
repoſit, formerly x a Wine-cellr, but now a Shop 
where Medicines are fold ; alſo a Gally-pot. Hence, 

APOTHECARIUS, A Preparer of Medicines. 

APOTHERAPIA, beer, from droliggndow, to 
cure, ſignifies in general a perfect and abſolute Cure; for, in 
this Senſe, the Verb dreh eä ſeems to be uſed, Hippoc. 
Præcept. In Galen it ſometimes ſignifies the End or laſt Part 
of a perfect Exerciſe, when a Perſon came to uſe Friction, 
Unction, or Bathing, to remove Laſſitude; and ſometimes it 
means a particular fort of Exerciſe, intermix'd with Friction, 
Remiſſion of Motion, and frequent Intervals of Reſt ; and that 
Part of Medicine which teaches theſe, is called Fpotherapentica, 
ano)searau]inn. ' 
- APOTHERMUM, abe, an acrimonious fort of 
Pickle, ſuch as is made of Muftard, Oil, and Vinegar, or of 
Vinegar alone, Gal. de Atten. Diet. Cap. 11. Some pretend 
to prove from Galen, Lib. 1. de Alim. Fac. that Apothermum, 
Sapa, Sireon, and Hepſema, are ſynonymous ; but their Ar- 

ments from the Text are by no means convincing, Caftell. 
. APOTHESIS, «Tibor, from dT%i0:ps, to repolit, in Hr 
pn is the right and orderly repoſiting and placing of a 

imb that is broken and bound up, in the Situation in which it 
ought to continue z and is the fame as TRHESIS, 94075, and 
often join'd with Analepfis, 44x15, which has the fame re- 
ſpect to the Arm, as a to the Leg. In Lib. ar iiſpear. 
"H dvdandis, i Aeg, i tee, ws r amp n diagurdaet: 
% The Supports, the Poſture, and the Bandage, muſt be kept 
«« in the ſame State. 175 | 

APOTHLIMMA, r, from drelaice, to ſqueeze, 
or preſs out, ſignifies the Dregs, and ſometimes the expreſſed 
Juice, Gorreus. 

APOTHRAUSIS, «bb8ezvors, from drobeove, to break off. 
The Removal of a F ent or Splinter of a Bone, that is 
looſened from the Surface by Exfoliation or otherwiſe. | 

APOTOCOS, «rcrbzx&, from «mTorix]e, to bring forth 
Young. Abortive. Heſychius expounds 4Torixus by &, 
yairmpueTor, © the tender Buds of Fruits, or Fœtus of Ani- 
« mals. Hippocrates, Lib. de Art. «rorixes voonydrwer eu 
elta, giving Oacafion to the Production of chronical 
„% Diſeaſes. 

AfOTOs, ruis, from «a Neg. and æπν e, Drink. One 
that never drinks, or deſires to drink. Caftellus. | 

APOTROPZAOS, «rierrai&, from eT5;+re, to avert. 


is r 
» till jt comes to the 


One of the Pagan Deities, who were called Dir Averruncatores, 
Defenders 


Vejoves 5 and dasZixaxo, that is, Deliverers and 
from all evil and hurtful Things. | 
Apotrapaia, d wil fiaa, were Sacrifices offer d to theſe Dei- 


ties, 


' APOTYCHIA, 4=dvxie, of the Privative dl, and Vx", 
Fortune, Misfortune. | 
APOXE, APOXERA, «itn, artes, are underſtood 
Galen, Com. 3. in Lib. Hippec peg, to ſigni 
en- 


ratis dar 


thoſe Parts of the Body which are acuminated, 'and grow 
der by Degrees — he Top. Some for «itn read dE, 
and yTeZnex for dle and take them to be meant of thoſe 


Parts, which being dry and wither'd, lefſen more and mere 


& 
* 7 . 
a ogra > 


Av 


S which by that means is acumihated, 


Hippoc. in Pyorrb. 2. "Aue 5% 74 eas 4mot d- 
_— ppoc F viene drag d 


| 3 puragys drodenyiue G tc 
40 


„if under à Ferment, dirty and 
APPARATUS, Alan, An Apparatus. 
it is a Collection, and Diſpoſition, of all the Inftruments 
neceſſary for the perfect Exerciſe of the Art, or for any parti- 
cular Operation. The Word may alſo be uſed with reſpect 
to other Parts of Medicine, as well diztetic as pharmaceutic, 
which require an Apparatus of the neceſſary Means and Inſtru- 
ments for attaining their Ends. The Lithotomiſts have their 
Apparatus major and minor. Caſfellus, Blancard, 
g APPENDICULA VE ORMIS. On one Side of 
the Bottom of the Czcum lies an Appendix, reſembling a 
ſmall Inteſtine, nearly of the ſame Length with the Cæcum, 
but very flender, It is termed Appendicula Yermiformis, from 
its ſuppoſed Reſemblance to an Earth-worm. Its common Di- 
ameter is not above a Quarter of an Inch. By one Extremi 
it opens laterally, and a little obliquely, into the Bottom of 
Cæcum, and the other Extremity is cloſed, being ſometimes 
— and fometimes ſmaller, than the reſt of the Ap- 


pendix. | | 
It has ſome Contortions like thoſe of a Worm when it is 
touched, from whence comes the Epithet of Vermicularis, or 
Vermiformis ; and it may likewiſe be compared to the Gills or 
Pendants of a Turky-cock. Its Structure reſembles nearly 
that of the other Inteſtines. "The internal Coat of this Ap- 
ndix is folliculous, like that of the Duodenum ; and it is 
ikewiſe Reticular, the Maſhes being the glandular Lacunz, 
which continually diſcharge a Fluid into its Cavity. 4 

It has been often diſputed, whether this Appendix, or the 
large Portion which is, as it were, the Head of the. Colon, 
ought to be called the Cæcum; but the general Diviſion of the 
Inteſtines into great and ſmall leaves no room to doubt of its 
being only an ix in Man, whatever Reaſon there may be 
for _—_— differently with reſpeQ to Brutes and Birds, Hin. 

's Anatomy. 

The End which is ſhut, is not tied to the Meſ „ but to 
the Right Kidney, by means of the Peritonæum. Its Uſe is 
yet own. Some take it for a ſecond Stomach, others for 
a Receptacle of the Excrement of the Fœtus, of which it is 
always full, till after the Birth. Others fay, it contains a Fer- 
ment, and others, the Flatuoſity of the Inteſtines ; and others, 
that it ſeparates a Liquor by ſome Glands which are in its Ca- 
vity, which Liquor ſerves to harden. the Excrements as they 
Nats thro? the Xeill's Anatomy, _ 

APPENDIX, cmpuors, from smd, to grow to or upon. 
a pF 810, che Safpenfian of a broken Limb, princi- 

APPENSIO, uſpe of a en Limb, princi- 
pally of the Arm in a Scarf, = 55% 

APPET ITUS, APPETE „ Feste, spd, embepic, 
Appetite. In the moſt general Senſe it means that natural 
Inclination which is found in all Beings towards particular 
things; but in the ſtrict and common Acceptation, it ſignifies 
a Deſire of Aliment, or Meat and Drink, Of this Appetite 
there are two Kinds, which are Hunger and Thir/t, "ot 
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APPETITUS CANINUS, zesses aur. 
Bur INA, which fee. 0 a 
APPLICATIO, ipappeys?, agyrnrderts, from dH, to 
fit, and rene, to accommodate, Application. That 
Action of the Phyſician or Surgeon, wherein he adminiſters, or 
communicates to the Body, internal or external Remedies, as. 
by the Application of a Plaiſter, Clyſter, G. Caftellus, 

APPLUDA, the Chaff of Mi anic, and Sefamum, Pliny, 

APPOSITIO, the fame as AppiT10, which ſee. ; 

APPREHENSIO, APPREHENSORIUM, the fame as 
ANTILEP$1s, which ſee. 

APPREKENSI0 is ſometimes taken alſo for a CaTAaLEPss, 
or CA roch, which ſee. 

APPROPRIATIO, that Action of the natural He: $4.96 
vital Flame, by which the Humours and Spirits are ſo united. 


In Surgery, 


of with the Body, and its ſolid Parts, as to enable them to per- 
form their proper Functians. 


Medicines are faid to be appropriated, when they are cal- 
culated for a particular Part of the > | 
APPROXIMATIO. A Method of Cure by tranſplanting. 
a Diſeaſe into an Animal or Vegetable Subject by way of im- 
mediate Contact. Caftetlus. Ts | 
APRACTA, @Tezx]z, from a Net: and Tggos, to act. 
4 an Epithet of the Pudenda in a State of Impotence, 
aftellus, 
| PRONIA. A Name for the nigra Vitis, or black Vine, 
otherwiſe called by the Name of Bryony, Chironze, and o 


"—__ » a4 4, 
| 2 | 
, - 
% ” — . 


firaxthe, The Roct thereof, bruiſed with a fat Fig, takes off 


Wrinkles, if che Patient, immediately after being anointed 
walk 2 quarter of a Mile. Pliny, Lib. 23. Cap. 1. See Bar- 


ONIA. 4 - 
 APRORIS, an Herb fo called by Pythagiras, Whoſe Root 
Naphtha, 7 The ſame Philoſopher 


takes Fire at a Diſtance, like 
fays, that whatever Diſeaſes h 
time of the Flowering of the Aproxis, „ will be 
fure to give the Patient a Memorandum at the Return of the 
Flowerin * N ws 0 the 2 with Wheat, Hem- 
lock iolets. iny, Lib, 24. » up 

APSINTHATUM, bah, from 2 Ude, Wormwood. 
A ſort of Drink accommodated to the Stomach, of which you 
have ſeveral Forms in Aetius, Tetrab, 1. Serm. 3. Cap. 69, 70, 


1. A EY 4 — 
75 PSIRRHOON, lige, from 4, backwaide, and 2 
to flow, in Hippocrates is expounded by Galen, ig TovTiow F, 
« flowing backwards. | 8 

APSYCHIA, xis, from a Negative, and 4vx}, Life. 
The fame as LiFoTHYMIA. | | 

APTISTOS, 4e, from 4 Negative, and Mios, ac- 
cording to Erotian, to peel, or take off the outer coarſe Rind. 
Hippocrates, vt dex,aivs lil kunde, among the Kinds of Bread 
reckons 4(& die Tupir, 3 i#hopiver, © Bread of Wheat 
« cleanſed, or not cleanſed from the Bran.“ 
*  APTYSTOS, A uss, from e Negative, and d, to 
ſpit. An Epithet of a Pleuriſy, or other Diſtemper, in which 
nothing is ſpit out. "At Enes rd aMueiSor x; Tore X- 
raralet - Pleurifies, in which there is no E i 
« by Spitting, are very dangerous.” Hippocr. Coace 

* A, $ Fiſh thus diſtinguiſhed : | 

Encraſicholus, Offic. Aldrov, de Piſc. 214. Charlt, Piſc. 24. 
Rondel. de Piſc. 1. 211, Jonſ. de Piſc. 51. Raii Ichth. 225, 
Ejuſd. Synop. Piſc. 107. Encraſicholus, quos alii Engraules, 
ali Lycoſtomos appellant Rondeletis,” Geſn. de Aquat. 68. Ha- 
lecula, Bellon. de Aquat. 2 THE ANCHOVY, 
They are pickled with Salt, and kept in Barrels, and the 
whole Fiſh, as well as the Pickle, are in Uſe ; the Fiſh pickled 
is apply'd like Herrings to the Soles of the Feet; and both 
their Pickles ſerve for the ſume Purpoſes. Dale. | 

You are to chuſe thoſe that are tender, freſh, white without, 
red within, ſmall, plump, firm, and well taſted. | 

Anchovies are of an opening Nature, fortify the Stomach, 
and create an Appetite. 3 | 

When they are uſed to Exceſs, they heat much, and make 
the Humours ſharp and * 
They contain 1 il, 8 Sale. p 

Th in Winter with old p e wys ancholy 
People, and with thoſe who have no good Digeſtion : But young 
People of a hot and bilious Conſtitution ought to abſtain from 
them, or uſe them very moderately. 


REMARES. 


The Anchovy is a ſmall Sea Fiſh, that is as long and as thick, 
very near, as one's Finger ; they fiſh for it in ſeveral Parts 
near Genoa and Provence, They uſually ſwim in Shoals, and 
make a cloſe Body together; will run to the Fire, when 
they ſee it, and the ſame is uſe of as a Snare to catch 
them. But ſome pretend, that thoſe taken in this manner, 
are ſofter than the others ; they are pickled after their Heads 
are cut off, and Guts taken out, which ſoon corrupt. 

This Fiſh is much uſed in ſeveral Parts of Europe; for the 
Excellency of its Tafte, they mix it with Sauces ; It 
Digeſtion, and fortifies the Stomach with its volatile and ſa- 
line Principles, which cauſe a gentle and moderate - Heat in 
that Part, and diſperſe and attenuate the Aliments, that are 
contained therein. In the mean time, if it be uſed to Ex- 
ceſs, it wy much rarefies the Humours by theſe ſame Prin- 
Ciples, ſo produces the ill Effects above-mentioned. 


N. os 29s 
APU CUS, aun, the ſame as EpuLoTicus,. 
which ſee. | 


en to the human Body, in the 


2 Interval, or Space of Time, which paſſes between 
ſation and Abſence of a continual Fever. 


a Probe. A Probe without a Button, 


A W 
9 rue, from a- ive, and de, Fire. 
What never felt the Fire; in particular it is wppy's by Di - 


corides to Sulphur Vioum, Lib, g. 4. and 
Eib. 5. Cap. 18. Arve is as 2 kh 4 
mic c £2biops, which is performed by 


+ 


ſubject to Corruption. 


It and driven towards the Centre : 


A 


l.. (( 8 
APYROTHIUM, a Name for Sulphur View, Bl: 
APYROTI. Carbuncles, a3 Pliny ſays; ate {6 called 
e, N 1 N Stones ſo much reſem 
ire; ield not uit Senſation of it, Lib. 31 Cap: 7. 
OUR, Wa. fo wh A 4 
See the Article ActDUL ; and TR, and Af 
tet, on Air; Mauri, and Siam, under the Article Azz; 
˖;—m&]é ³- Wl ee 
t is difficult to form a t atets in 
cauſe of the peculiar Nature and Qualities of Places, Alt: nc 
a_ other ings; but, for the _ part, the beſt Water is 
t is pure, ſwee ticipati no manner of Quilicy, 
and ſooneſt paſſes the Hy — ria, creating no ad 
tion in its Paſſage, nor breeding Inflations, and what is leaft 
taſcorides, Lib, 3. Cap. 18. 
Of StA-WATER. 


Sea-water is hot and acrimonious, hurts the Stomath; diſturbs 
the Belly, and expels Phlegm, Uſed warm in a Forhentation, 
it is both a Drawer anda Diaphoretic, and is therefore proper in 
3 of * Ale Ls for pews: before they are.ulce- 
rated. It is an uſe ent in Cataplaſms of Barley Meal, 
and in diſcuſfive Plaiſters and Malagmata, Adminiftercd in a 
Clyſter warm, it evacuates the Belly ; and, injefted hot the ſame 
way, eaſes the Gripes. It makes a good Fomentation for the 
Plora, Itch, Tetters [a> xv«r },, and Scurf [seie J, and for 
Breaſts turgid with Milk; it alſo diſcuſſes Lividneſs from Blows, 
if the Place affected be fomented with the ſame hot. An hot 
Bath of Sea-water is effectual againſt the Bites of venomous 
Creatures, which are fucceeded by Tremblings and Refrigera- 
tions, eſpecially thoſe of the Scorpion, Phalangium, and Aſp. 
The ſame relieves under an, inveterate Cachexy, or Diſorder of 
the Nerves ; and the hot Va thereof comforts and helps 
thoſe who labour under a Dropſy, Pain in the Head, and 
Deafneſs. Sea- water kept pure, without being. mixed with 
potable Water, loſes its rank Smell, Some boil it firſt, and 
then ſet it aſide. It is alſo. adminiſtered as a Purge, either 
alone, or with Oxycras, Wine, or Honey, care being taken, 
after its Working, to give the Patient | 4 Broth made of 
Chicken or Fiſh, in order to temper its acrimonious and biting 
Quality. rs 60 0 Lib. 5. Cap. 19. 

ith reſpect to Waters, two things come under bur pre- 
ſent Conſideration, which are, that pure ſimple Element, fo 
well known, and of ſo univerſal Uſe in common Life ; and 
medicinal or medicated Waters, diſtilled from, or impregnated 
with, Animal, Vegetable, or Mineral Subſtances, which are diz 
rected to be in the Shops. | 

Many and ſurpriſing are the Properties of Water, which 
have I b ar na Ly 4 whoſe Province theſe 
Dro n | refore confine myſelf to the Pro 
8 Wann ſo far as they relate to Medicine. Perhans it 
may be of ſome Uſe to ſpecify the Salubrity and Inſalubrity of 
thoſe Waters we generally meet with, becauſe as good Waters 
> thoſe which are bad, are productive of Diſ- 

Es. : 

It is a common Obſervation, familiat in the Kitchen and 
Laundry, that ſome Waters are hard; crude, and rough, and 
others again ſoft, mi'd, ſmooth, or, as it wete, milky: The 


former wheteof are properly. accounted bad, and the latter 


good. 
. Wart of difolved Tet and Suo w. 

Among the crude and hard Waters, we reckon that which 
is obtains d by the diſſolving of ler: And of this Water 
pocrates ſays very juithyy ** That the clear, light and ſweet Part 
« in frozen Water, 1s 5.3" 9g and diſcharged ; and only the 
«© turbid and ponderous Part left behind ; For, if à certain 
“ meaſured Quantity be ſet to freeze in the open Air, and the 
% Ice be the neut Day diſſolved in a warm Place, and the 
«© Water be now meaſured again, it will be found, to have loſt 
„ much of its Quantity. The ſame Author likewiſe aflighs 
a very good Reaſon why Snow-water is rather pernicious than 

ous to V es and Animals; as Water by Ry 
hes its x 95 oyed. 2 1 re- that the ſubti 
rinciple Water is thereby ſeparated from the Part, 
Ene, in the +. rg a 


Water being deſpoiled and by — by this Operation, muſt 


needs become-unwholfome, the Uſe of Snow- 
vater is found to produce Swellings in the of the Throat, 
as frequently happens to thoſe who inhabit the Bottoms of Moun- 
tains, 


of Frituraion h, without. the Help of Firs, Bet 


At; . 8 i» # a 3 
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tains, which are all the Year covered with Snow ; but eſpe- 
clally in the Women, who have generally large Tumors hang- 
ing at their Throat. And this the People who live at the Foot 


the Alps, Pyreneans, &. to ell pe; isfortune, expe- 
rience. Waters therefore muſt be carefully avoided, 
which, upon. a 1 Thaw, flow down the Sides of the 


Mountains into the Valleys ; and thus often pollute and cor- 
rupt the Springs and Rivers. 


The Warzxs of Mines. 


In the next place, thoſe Waters are found to be hard, crude, 
and unwholſome, which are found in metallic Mines, or de- 
ſcend from very high Rocks ; becauſe they lick up in their 
„ many rough, earthy, and aſtringent Particles from the 
Foſſils, Minerals, Chalk - ſtones, and the harder compacted 
Bodies they run over; and thus become impregnated therewith ; 
- whence few can bear to drink them. 
as are not accuſtomed thereto, proves very pernicious. Thus 
tis obſerved by Hippocrates, that thoſe Waters are to be reject- 
ed as unwholſome which flow from Rocks ; for this renders 
them hard; and thoſe again which run near to hot Springs, 
Beds of Iron, Stone, Sulphur, Alum, Cc. for none but crude, 
heating, and unwholſome Waters, that paſs not well by Urine, 
but bind up the Belly, are to be found in ſuch Places. And we 
cannot but commend the Juſtneſs of the Obſervation, with 
regard to the common Waters found near hot Springs; for ſuch 
generally are crude and unwholſome, unfit for brewing, or pro- 
moting the Secretions of the Body, but rather obſtruct and 
hinder them ; and the Reaſon hereof ſeems principally owing 


to the chalky, rough, ſtyptic Earth, with which the Soil about 


theſe Springs moſt commonly abounds, | 
CHALKY and STony WATERs, 


Again, thoſe Waters are crude, heavy, and fluggiſh, which 
ſpring up in chalky Ground, as may _—_ from the Pipes or 

— through which py run ; for they all along depoſit an 
earthy, chalky Matter, that lines the Inſides of theſe Conduits ; 
and, when boil'd over the Fire, depoſit a ſtony Cruſt on the 
Sides of the Veſſel. In ſhort, the ony Waters of all Kinds, 
running upon chalky Beds, are unwholſome, crude, and hard ; 
as the Matter of theſe Beds is eaſily imbibed by the Waters, 
which renders them groſs and heavy; fo that when drank, they 
paſs with Difficulty through the fine Canals of the Body ; nor 
readily reach the Extremities of the Veins, without caufing 
Obſtructions. 


STAGNANT WATERS, 


Laſtly, thoſe Waters are unwholſome which collect them- 
ſelves in ſtagnant Ponds, marſhy Grounds, or are received into 
Reſervoirs, formed on Purpoſe to preſerve the Rain, that runs 
from the Tops of Houſes ; as alſo thoſe of Springs ariſing in 
an open Champain Country, and having a muddy, unctuous, 
earthy, or bituminous Bottom ; for all theſe are groſs, turbid, 
and ſomewhat fœtid; and, though frequently refreſhed by new 
Rain, loſe their fine, thin, and moſt uſeful Principle, by the 


Sun's ſtriking continually upon them ; whence they become 
ſubject to cauſe Obſtructions in the finer Veſſels, are pro- 
ductive of chronical Diſtempers. 


RAIN-WAT ER. 


On the other hand, thoſe Waters muſt be allowed good and 
wholſome, which are light, ſweet, ſoft, thin, and readily paſs 
through all the excretory Veſſels of the Body. And of this 
Kind, in the firſt place, are certainly thoſe raiſed by the Sun 
into the Atmoſphere. The Cauſe of this is, with more Chy- 
mical Knowledge than one could expect, delivered by Hippo- 
crates, in theſe Words: ** Becauſe the Sun raiſes that 
<< which is thinneſt and lighteſt, leaving behind what is ſaline, 
46 Fete and heavy, in the Lea. For, in Reality, Rain- water 
is Water diſtilled by the Sun, which not only raiſes from the 
Ocean, but likewiſe from all Springs and Rivers, the lighteſt 
and thinneſt Parts of the Waters, makes them mount into the 
Atmoſphere, attenuates, perfects and digeſts them with its 
how 6 and indeed enriches them with the univerſal, æthereal, 

ſulphureous Salt, or rarefied and exalted Nitre, as appears 
from Experiment and Obſervation : So that by this means, the 
Chymic Sun ſeems to prepare a moſt perfectly pure and whol- 
ſome Water, which will readily paſs through all the fineſt Veſ- 
ſels of the Body, waſh the capillary Meanders thereof, and 


promote its own Diſc by the Law of Circulation. Whence 
this naturally diſtilled Water is better fitted than any other for 


the Nutrition of V 
fuſing of Herbs, all Family Uſes, and is of itſelf, without far- 
ther tion, one of the nobleſt, and, when properly uſed, 
perhaps the moſt univerſal Remedy in all Nature, as we propoſe 
W. ae z of the Objedtions again bn 

e are ible of the i 1 
tion, as to the Purity and PerfeQion of Rain-water. ** Tis 
_ *+ ſaid, that this Water ſoon putreſies, corrupts, and ſtinks, and 
<< thence mult neteſſarily become unwholſome. But, to con- 


And their Uſe, to ſuch , 


tables, the brewing of Drinks, the in- 
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ſider the Matter chymically and cloſely, though the Fact here 
alledged were 4 275 only pe. Lapis, that this Water 
abounds with ſulphureous Particles, which is alſo confirmed 
by numerous Chymical and Philoſophical Experiments. 

But this Inconvenience attending Rain-water- may, in great 
meaſure, be prevented, by catching it, not after it waſhed 
the Tops of Houſes, and run through foul Pipes and Conduits, 
but as it falls immediately from the Air, in an open Place where 
no Houſes ſtand, For this, when it has ſtood a while to ſet- 
tle, cleanſe and purge itſelf, as it will in a very few Days, may 
be drawn fine from its Bottom, and long preſerved perfect, in 

re Veſſels of Earth or Glaſs: But if put into Veſſels of 

ood, eſpecially ſuch as are new, it thence extracts numerous, 
fermentable, fuſphureou Parts; and accordingly runs into what 
is commonly called Corruption. And the Reaſon of this Dif- 
ference is plain from Chymical Experiments; for as, by ſtand- 
ing, the groſs Sediment falls to the Bottom, that, like the 
Lees of Wine or Beer, contains the ſubtile, fermentable, ſul- 
phureous Particles, which have the Power to begin or renew 
an Inteſtine, fermentative, or corruptive Motion: When theſe 
buſy Particles are once ſeparated, whether by Standing, Filtra- 
tion, or Diſtillation, the pure remaining Fluid muſt neceſſarily 
continue unaltered in its natural Texture and Conſtitution, 

Tis alſo worth obſerving, that the Rains which fall about 
the Vernal Equinox, and in the Month of May, when the Eaſt 
and South Winds blow, are of a much more ſubtile and ſpiri- 
tuous Nature, and refreſh and nouriſh all the Vegetable King- 
dom, better and quicker than thoſe which fall in other Months, 
when the Winds ſtand to different Points of the Compaſs : The 
Reaſon whereof ſeems owing to this, that in the coldeſt Coun- 
tries, or ſuch as are filled with denſe Vapours, the Exhalations 
of the Earth and Waters cannot be ſo much ripened and re- 
fined, as in Countries where a warmer Sun raiſes them up, 


concocts, and brings them to Maturity. 
SPRING-WATERS, 


The next Degree of Perfection we aſſign to thoſe Waters, 
where the Springs lie high, riſe on clean earthy Hills, and run 
upon a irivelly ttom, or pure hard Clay ; provided they be 
ſweet, that is, perfectly taſteleſs, limpid, tranſparent, cold in 
the Summer, warm in the Winter, and receive the riſing Sun. 
For when Waters paſs through ſuch a kind of porous, ſpongy 
Earth, which is not diſſolved thereby, they are thus bolted: 
filtred, and purified, after the manner of that common Practice 
in Italy, Sicily, Holland, and other Countries, where they 

ſs their thick and muddy Waters through a certain ſpongy 

tone, cut and chizzeled into 'a kind of Mortar, fo as to be- 

come a large and proper Filtre for throughly purifying the 
Water, which it tranſmits perfectly bright, clear, and grate- 
ful, retaining the Filth and Slime behind. 


To try the Goodneſs of WaTERS.. 


There are certain ceconomical Obſervations, and Ways of 
proving the Goodneſs, Excellence, Thinneſs, and Virtues of 

aters. It is a thing known to every one, that thoſe Waters 
are ſoft and light, which readily take uy eaſily waſh Linen, 
and quickly boil Peas, Pulſe, &c. ſoft and tender; and the 
Waters which will not do this, are properly accounted rough, 
harſh, and hard. But for theſe Purpoſes, there is nothing com- 
parable to Rain-water, which is admirably fitted for the ee 
of Linen, and boiling of Pulſe and Herbs to the great 
Perfection. 80 kewiſe theſe Waters are to be efteemed good 
and excellent, which beſt ſerve the Purpoſes of Brewing, or 
the making of Malt Drinks; for, tis certain, that the Whol- 
ſomeneſs of Malt Liquors has a great Dependence upon the 
Goodneſs of the Waters ; whence ſuch Countries always brew 
the beſt, wholſomeſt, and ſoundeſt Drinks, as are ſupplied 
with the beſt and pureſt Waters, In general, hard Waters 
make the beſt Beer for keeping, and ſoft Water the beſt for 
Flavour; but are ſubject to turn ſour. And a Proof of 
Excellence in this Caſe is, when the Drink neither oppreſſes 
the Stomach, nor binds up the Belly, but paſſes _—— rine. 
On the other hand, in thoſe Countries where the Waters are 
thick, groſs, and ſlimy, the Drinks are unwholſome, generate 
Wind in the Stomach and Bowels, paſs fluggiſhly through the 
Canals of the Body, breed Stones, and ſtony Concretions, in the 
Viſcera, rot the Teeth, relax the Gums, c. of all which 
there are but too many Inſtances in particular Countries. An- 
other Sign of Goodneſs in Waters may be taken from their 
feeding and producing'fine wholſome Fiſh ; and their Indi fa 

fition to freeze. For theſe Particulars prove a Fineneſs of 
Parts, and a temperate and wholſome Nature, in ſuch Waters. 


; P  RIVER-WATER. | 
" Thoſe Waters likewiſe, - that remain long ſound and uncor- 


rupted, may be eſteemed good; as this affords ſome Token of 
Poſi- 


their being free from Impurities, and Parts which do not pto— 
perly belong to them, and of their being rather ſimple, pure, 
and full of the fpirituous Principle, which preſerves them from 
Corruption, Aud bencs is found, that if River-water, as 


* - — 
* 
: 


rater; be firſt freed from its Filth by ſtanding, 
m its Bottom, or filtring 3 a porous Stone, 
into proper large earthen Veſſels, and preſerved 
it. or Cellar, it keeps much better and longer 
mitted to little Veſlels, and ſet in a warm Place. 
Water of the River Tiber, which the common 
hick and muddy as it runs, is clarified and pre- 
Nobility of Rome, in large Earthen Vaſes, which 
Wine-cellars. Whence it remains perfect and 
r many Months, or even for Years. 

everal Signs of the Excellence of Wa above 
e are abundance more, . 9 Art 
though theſe being not ſo well ſui ne- 
all not enter into a Detail of them, but Nniſn 
vith obſerving, that ſoft, ſubtile Waters, and 
fe of Rain, are conſtantly found the fitteſt for 
we call the Calxes of Metals, from their Salts ; 
iter is very unſuitable for this Purpoſe, 

the following Diſſertation, has farther explained 
different Waters. 


Ar ER conſidered as a MxDicine. 


ly, and how univerſally, a Medicine ca of 
forders, of whatever Nature, has been deſir'd, is, 
ficiently known to ſuch as have any tolerable 
with phyſical Subjects ; and indeed, immorttal 
to crown the Man who ſhould be fo lucky as 
[edicine of this Kind, ſince the Recovery of the 
afety of Mankind in general, are fo nearly con- 
Diſcovery of this Nature, But ſince we have not 
a Medicine capable of certainly ſubduing any 
Diſorder, ſo we have the greater Reaſon to deſpair 
able of eradicating and baffling the whole 
es to which Mankind are ſubject ; for if we re- 
ention, on the Difference of Conſtitutions, on 
and often contrary Cauſes of Diſeaſes, and on 
Medicines varying according to the various Con- 
> Patients to whom they are exhibited, we ſhall 
tis in vain to rack our Brains, and ſpend our 
Purſuit of an univerſal Medicine. 
is, in Nature, a Medicine which deſerves the 
r/al, tis, in my Opinion, common Waters. The 
>» common, and fo neceſſary to us all, that with- 
neither live, nor preſerve our Bodies ſound and 
ards againſt Diſeaſes of every Kind, protects, 
Body from all kind of Corruption, that may 
jife. Beſides, Vater anſwers all poſſible Inten- 
ſo that, without it, no Diſorder, whether chro- 
can be happily and ſucceſsfully removed. For 
f this Opinion, I ſhall not inſiſt on the Medi- 
vhether hot or cold; nor attempt to prove their 
in ſubduing various Diſorders ; but ſhall con- 
irely to common Water, tho” of the beſt and 
e univerſal Uſe of which I at preſent deſign to 


I am to conſider Mater as an univerſal Medicine 
nd curing Diſeaſes, and ſince I intend to prove, 
the ſtrongeſt and beſt choſen Topics I poſſibly 
will not be improper to premiſe a few Things 
natural Neceſſity our Bodies lie under of being 
yd one time or other; that, theſe things being 
y be able, with the greater Accuracy, to diſcern 
are Curable, and what not. As to the na- 

of dying, 'tis ſufficiently known, that the 
ur Bodies, and a Prevention of that Putre- 
| they are naturally very much diſpos d, depend 
be perpetyal and uninterrupted Circulation of 
Humours ; for ſo long as this Circulation is 
ſtructed, fo long we are faid to be alive; but 
it decreaſes, or is impair'd, we make gradual 
ds Death. Tis, therefore, this Motion alone 
e Body againſt Corruption, becauſe it hinders 
|, which 1s the Cauſe and F oundation of all Pu- 
x taking place in that heterogeneous Fluid with 
of all Animals in general abound. 4 
yould, without Doubt, enjoy an eternal Dura- 
d for ever preſerve and maintain the Circulation 
but ſince human Weakneſs, and the wretched 
ur mortal Nature, render this impoſſible, it is 
hile to inquire into the Cauſe which may pro- 
cy or Decreaſe of this. Circulation, which, in 
as follows : This vital Circulation of Humours 
Organs and Dufts ; the elaſtic Fibres of the 
are turniſh'd with a ſucceffive and reciprocal 
ContraQtion, conſtitute the es. Theſs 
cls, ſome of larger and others of leſſer Diame- 
hen, at any time the Elaſticity and Impulſe of 
» diminiſh'd as not to bear 4 
Humour to be moved, and when e Hu- 
uickly and expeditiouſly carried thro* the ſmall- 


eft Tubuli Stagnations anath of the H 8 
pen in de Capillary Veſſels 3, and hence 8 


thoſe fruitful Sources of Diſorders and Death. 
For as, in all Machines, the Elaſticity and moving Forces of 


the t Parts are weaken'd and impair'd, by reaſon of 
the ne by the Matter of which the ſaid Machines 
are made, ſo it happens in our Bodies, that the Fibres, which 


alone are the Inſtruments of Motion, in Proceſs of Time become 
thick, hard, folid, and dry: For this Reaſon they not only 
move with Difliculty, but the Pores, and minute Paſſages, being 
by that means render'd narrower, hinder the Fluids from being 
carried thro* their Chanels in an equal and uniform Courſe. I his 
is ſufficiently proved by the Fleſhes of old Animals, which, by 
reaſon of their Hardneſs and Solidity, require a ſtronger Heat, 
and longer Time, to render them ſoft and tender, than the 
Fleſhes of young Animals do: Hence we ny conclude, that. 
there is not the Doubt to be made but if the fame State, 
the ſame Mobility of the Fibres and Veſlek, and the fame De- 
pres of Aperture in the Pores and minute Paſſages, could always 
maintain'd and preſerv'd, Life might of courſe be protracted 
for ever, if external Cauſes, and foreign 1 of Violence, 
did not interfere to put an End to it. t this ſurpriſing 
Effect may poſſibly be produced, either by Medicines, or a pro- 
per Regimen, is a Fact which can by no means gain the Aﬀenc 
of thoſe who are ignorant of the Virtues and Qualities of natural 
Bodies: But tis not only probable, but ſtrictly true, that many 
have fallen ſhort of that Period of Life and Duration, which the 
natural Temperament and Conſtitution of their Bodies ſeem'd 
to promiſe, whilſt they were either ignorant of, or deſpiſed 
thoſe Rules, the Obſervation of which would, in the very Na- 
ture of the Thing, have procur'd them that Bleffing ; ſo that 
the greater Part of the human Species, either by — Paſ- 
ſions, Intem e with regard to the Non-naturals, or a cri- 
minal N EK to diſtinguiſh Ween things of a ſalutary and a 
noxious Nature, unavoidably ſhorten their Days, and render 
* very Exiſtence a Foundation for Diſtreſs, Calamity, and 
iſery, 

Havin thus explain'd the natural and internal Cauſe and 
Origin of Death, it will not be improper to aſſign a few Rea- 
ſons why ſome Diſeaſes are Thar and of fo ſtubborn and 
unrelenting a Nature, that they will not yield to the higheſt 
Skill, or the beſt choſen Remedies. Now that there is a cer- 
tain Analogy and Proportion betwixt the Agent and the Patient, 
and that Effects can only be produced by their proper and ade- 
quate Cauſes, are Truths ſufficiently 2 and explain'd, both 

Reaſon, and the Laws of Motion : When, therefore, obſtinate 

bſtruftions of the Veſſels, Indurations of the Viſcera, large 
Effuſions of Humours into the Cavities of the DuQts, and con- 
ſequent Putrefactions, happen, what Phyſician is able to diſcover 
Medicines of ſuch a powerful and efficacious Quality as to ſub- 
due and remove theſe Diſorders? Who can put a ſeaſonable 
Stop to the remote and internal Inflammations of the more noble 
Parts, and the Mortifications conſequentupon them? Or, what 
Man is there found among all the venerable Sons of the Healing 
Art, who can, with Certainty, quell and calm the violent 
and preternatural Commotions of the nervous Syſtem ? If I 
could once find the happy Man, who, by any fort of Medi- 
cines, could perform ſuch miraculous Cures, I would not only 

ronounce him a ſecond A ſculapius, but loudly proclaim, that 
he was ſent from Heaven as a common Blefling to the Earth ; 
ſince I am firmly perſuaded, that no acute Diſtemper could poſ- 
ſibly prove fata] to the Patient, who ſhould have the good Luck 
to A under his Care. 

We muſt alſo, on this Occaſion, inquire whether there are, 
in Nature, Medicines peculiarly adapted and calculated for 
removing particular Diſorders. "Tis univerſally known, that 
ſome Medicines are, even in our own Days, wonderfully extoll'd 
as Specifics againſt certain Diſeaſes. Thus the Perwyian Bark is 
eſteem d a Medicine of divine and irreſiſtible Efficacy againſt 
Fevers. Yuickfilver is wonderfully extoll'd againſt a virulent 
Lues Venerea. Opium is ſaid to be the ſureſt and moſt efficacious 
Aſſwager of all Kinds of Pain. Stecl is call'd the ſovereign, 
Reliever of the H riac. Sulphur is accounted the moſt 
valuable Pectoral. Caftor is 1 to have the moſt ha 
Influence on the Nerves. Bitters are * as the 474 
ſuitable Remedies in dropſical- and cachectic Caſes,  Nitre is 

iven out to be of uncommon in allay ing feveriſh Heats, 

t tho' theſe Medicines are juſtly diſtinguith'd on account of 
their Virtues, and their Prailes deſervedly celebrated, yet any 
Perſon, who has been for a conſiderable time employ'd in the 
Practice of Phyſic, cannot fail to obſerve, that they are by no 
means ſufficient to remove the reſpective Diſorders to which 
are appropriated : For who does not know, that almoſt 
Diſtempers are nouriſh'd and fomented by different, and often 
by contrary Cauſes? Who is ignorant, that the ſame Diſcaſcs, 
in different Stages, appear with different Series of Symptoms ; 

according to theſe, there is more or leſs Danger in the 


and Vs 

Caſe? Who is not appris'd, that there are different Conſtitu- 

tions; and that on theſe the Actions of Medicines vary very 

rr Hence it muſt neceſſarily follow, hay 
7 | | 


the ſame Medicine muſt produce different, and even con- 
trary Effect, according to the different Conſtitutions of the 
Patients to whom it is exhibited ; for tis carefully to be adverted 
to, that Medicines act not only ſecundum Attivitatem ſuam, or 
according to their own inherent Qualities, but alfo ſecundum 
Receptivitatem, or according to the Conſtitution of the Patient 
to whom they are exhibited ; or, in other Words, the Force of 
Remedies is the Reſult of a mechanical, mutual, and reciprocal 
Action and Reaction of Medicines and Conftitutions ; ſo that 
if a Medicine acts upon the Body, the Body returns the Favour, 
and acts in like manner upon it. Hence we may judge, how 
daring and impious the Practice of thoſe is, who, not regarding 
the Diverſity of Conſtitutions, morbific Cauſes, and other Cir- 
cumſtances, in the ſame Diſorder invariably preſcribe the ſame 
Remedy exhibited in the ſame Form, as blundering and unſkil- 
ful Phyſicians do, to the great Reproach of Phyſic, and the 
unſpeakable Emolument of Funeral-undertakers, Cravk-diegite: 
and all that Claſs of Men who live by burying the Dead: For 
the Phyſician who duly adverts to the above-mention*'d Conſi- 
derations, will not readily adhere to one and the ſame Remedy 
in one and the fame Diſorder, unleſs all Caſes were directly 
rallel. 
* now remains, that I fix and aſcertain the preciſe and deter- 
minate Senſe, in which Vater may be ſaid to be an univerſal 
Medicine, Now I affirm, that Water is excellently ſuited and 
adapted to all Conſtitutions, and that at all Times and Seaſons 
whatever ; that there is not, in Nature, a more noble or effica- 
cious Preſervative againſt Diſeaſes ; that in acute as well as in 
chronical Diſorders, it affords a moſt certain Relief; and laſtly, 
that its Uſe anſwers all poſſible Intentions, as well preſervative 
as curative : But ſince there is a great Difference between dif- 
ferent Waters, we are carefully to inquire which are beſt calcu- 
lated for anſwering this Medicinal Intention ; for 'tis not to be 
deny'd, that the — and Properties of particular Waters 
differ ſo far as to be eaſily diſtinguiſh'd, even by the Taſte of 
ſuch as accuſtom 2 to drink Water. But the beſt 
Way of diſtinguiſhing them is by 282 Trials, their Weight, 
and mixing them with different Subſtances. It muſt not be ima- 
gined, that Water is an homogeneous Fluid ; there are nume- 
rous Experiments that manifeſt it to be a Mixture of different 
Parts. Thus all Waters contain an aereal or zthereal Principle, 
whereon their elaſtic Property ſeems entirely to depend; for all 
Waters are more or leſs expanſive and contractive, as they con- 
tain more or leſs Air or A:ther. This evidently appears in the 
Water- thermometer, where the included Liquor poſſeſſes a 
reater or leſs Space, according to the greater or lefs Degree of 
Fleat it ſuſtains: For 'tis the N of all Liquors to admit a 
great Quantity of æthereal Fluid when _ heated, and 
again rejeR it when they are cool'd ; as we know by particular 
xperiments, made in a very ſevere Winter. The de of 
Air or Æther reſiding in Water cannot perhaps be better deter- 
min'd than by means of the Air- pump; for the more ſubtile 
Waters, included in an exhauſted Receiver, throw up numerous 
Bubbles, and, if ſomewhat heated, flow over the containing 
Glaſs ; as, on the contrary, thoſe which are groſſer, and more 
ponderous, afford ſewer Bubbles in Vacuo, 

Waters alſo appear to conſiſt of a lighter and a heavier Part ; 
and the former, as being more moveable, eaſily riſes firſt in 
Diſtillation z whilſt the heavier and groſſer Particles require a 

cater Degree of Heat to bring them over: Whence tis ob- 
ervable, that Waters loſe their more ſubtile Parts in boiling, 
and leave the cruder and leſs uſeful ones behind, as is known to 
all thoſe who are curious in the making of Coffee ; for if the 
ground Berries are put into Water, that has long been boiled, 
the Liquor, ſo made, becomes leſs quick and pleaſant to the 
Taſte. It has alſo been obſerved, that ſome Waters riſe much 
faſter than others in Diſtillation, Waters alſo differ extreme! 
in their Gravity, as a by the Water-poiſe, thoſe which 
abound with Earth and Salts cauſing the Inſtrument to riſe hi 
than ſuch as are pure: But Diſtillation is one of the beſt Ways 
of diſcovering the Purity of Waters ; as not only rendering he 
Quantity, but alſo the Quality, of the Contents evident to the 
Senſes. *Tis ſurpriſing to ſee what a large Maſs of earthy or 
ſtony Matter remains, upon the Diſtillation of ſome Waters. I 
once diſtill'd two Quarts of Spring-water, in a Glaſs Body, to 
Dryneſs, repeating the Operation ten times in the ſame Veſſel ; 
and by this means obtain'd a hard ſtony Cruft at the Bottom, as 
thick as the Back of a Knife. Moſt Waters contain a chalky 
Earth, ſome an Oker, others a ſtony Matter, and others again 
a Proportion of common Salt. But the true Way of examini 
whether Waters are impure, or contain any foreign Matters, is 
by the Means of Chymical Experiments ; two whereof I have 

led out for my own Uſe, and recommend, as exactly diſco- 
vering the Purity or Impurity of Waters. The firſt is, by 
ing Oil of Tartar into them ; and the ſecond, a Solution 
of Silver in Aqua-fortis. If the Waters are pure, ſuch as Rain- 
water, Water diſtill'd, and ſome Sorts of Spring-water, they 
manifeſt no Alteration upon mixing with theſe Liquors ; but if 
impure and groſs, they turn milky with Oil of Tartar, eſpe- 
cially if they «vai jyith's dal Earth ; and the Solution of 


Silver tutns impure Waters thick, grey-colour'd,' and, if they 
participate of Iron, almoſt red. | 

The Effects of Waters alſs manifeſt their Nature, my 
and Purity: Thus, thoſe that are light and ſoft ſerve beſt for 
wy the Bones of Animals, and the Boiling of Sea-fiſh. 
The Whitſters and Bleachers find à remarkable Difference in 
Waters ; the ſofter and fatter Sorts thereof ſerving better to 
waſh and blanch, than ſuch as are ponderous, hard, and take 
Soap with Difficulty. The Bakers find, that the more ſoft and 
ſubtile Waters make their Bread riſe well. The Gardeners ob- 
ſerve, that ſuch Waters as are light, ſubtile, and ſpirituous, are 
much better to water their Beds with, than ſuch as are hard. 
The Maſons, Makers of Terrace and Figures in Plaſter of Paris, 
find hard Water the beſt for their Purpoſe ; and can ſcarce work 
with ſuch as is ſoft, ſo as to give their Matter its due Stren 
and Firmneſs. The Chymiſts find a great Difference in Wa- 
ters; thoſe of Rain being beſt ſuited to waſh and edulcorate 
their Magiſteries and Metalline Powders, viz. the Calx of Gold, 
Silver, the Caput Mortuum of Vitriol, c. as readily drinking- 
in the Salts that hard Spring-waters will ſcarcely touch. We 
daily obſerve, in the domeſtic Operations of Brewing, Waſh- 
ing, the making of Tea, &c. that the more ſubtile and 

t River-waters are better for theſe Purpoſes than Spring- 
water, 

But for Medicinal Purpoſes we prefer Rain-water, as what is 
naturally diſtill'd by the Sun, and thus render'd ſubtile, and fit- 
ter for Len Infuſions, Extractions, and all internal Uſes. 
Only this Water, being mix'd with various mineral, vegetable, 
and animal Exhalations, is thence render'd eaſily corruptible, if 
expoſed to the free Air, or ſuffer'd to ſtand long in Vellels of 

ood, The Rain that falls in the Month of March is more 
durable, as not then receiving fo many Effluvia. The better 
to fit this Water for Medicinal Uſe, *tis proper to keep it in 
earthen Veſſels, cloſe ſtopp'd down: And thus if it be col- 
lected, not in Cities and Towns as it runs from the Spouts of 
Houſes, but in the * Fields, it may be kept ſound and ſer- 
viceable for ſeveral Vears. 

Next to Rain-water, in point of Goodneſs, comes that of 
Rivers: But as Rivers proceed from the Springs ſituated in high 
and mountainous Places, and as Rains increaſe theſe Springs, 
which, running over vaſt Tracts of Land, drink up many dif- 
ferent Matters from the Earth; hence Rivers become more 
turbid and impure, the larger Tracts of Land they waſh in 
their Courſe. Add to this, that they take up numerous hete- 
rogeneous Parts from the Bottom they run upcn, whence there 
often wo; C yg Difference betwixt Rain and River- 
water. „Rivers, bein tuall fed to the free 
Air, and the Afton of the 1 | aka AL otra ſubtile Parts 
exhaled and raiſed into the Atmoſphere, ſo as to ſupply the 
Matter of Clouds and Rain. dhe 

There is likewiſe a great Difference between the Waters of 
Rivers; for thoſe that have a ſwift Courſe, or run violently 
down from the Mountains, where they riſe, into the lower 
Plains, are very different from thoſe where the Courſe is 
ſlack and gentle, and which riſe in lower Places. Thus 
the rapid Rivers uſually afford a light and ſubtile Water, not 

reatly ſubje& to Corruption; tho* ſomewhat improper for the 
Reding and nouriſhing of Fiſh, becauſe the Rapidity of their 
Motion prevents the Spawn of the Fiſh from clinging to their 
Banks, ſo as to be there animated by the Heat of the Sun. But 
tho* theſe Rivers of ſwift Courſe do not greatly abound with 
Fiſh, yet thoſe they produce are well-taſted and excellent: Thus 
the Rhine and the Rhone, which riſe from the higheſt Moun- 
tains of the Griſons Country, are found to be much lighter 
than the Waters of other . And *tis remarkable, that 
the Ships coming out of the River Meyne into the Rhine, draw 
much more Water in the latter : And hence the Waters of the 
Rhine and the Rhone appear, upon Hydroſtatical Examination, 
nearly to approach the Lightneſs of Rain-water. And as both 
theſe Rivers are very rapid, their Waters are hence render'd leſs 
corruptible, and therefore allow'd, for internal Medicinal Uſe, 
to excel the Waters of all other Rivers. Thus we are aſſured, 
from a es Writer upon the Water of the Rhone, that if 
it be kept in Wine-cellars, put up into * earthen Jars, 
« ſo as there to depoſit its Sediment, for ſome Weeks or 
«© Months before tis drank, it thus becomes pure and excel- 
<« lent; and will afterwards keep many Years, or even an 
«© Age, without ſpoiling or corrupting.” Jacob. Spon. in 
Obſervation. circa Aquam Rhodan. in Act. Erudit. Ann. 1683. 


« $19. 
b T. Rivers that flow gently, differ from the former, not 
only on account of the immenſe Quantities of Fiſh they breed, 
but alſo becauſe they generally run on fat and clayiſh Bottoms, 
or ſuch as afford proper Bedding and Nutriment to Fiſh ; whence 
fuch Rivers are not fo clear and ine as thoſe of a rapid 
Courſe : But then ſuch Waters are of a fofter Nature, and 
ſerve for the Purpoſes of Waſhing, Fulling, Scouring, &c. 
without any conſiderable Addition of Soap. From hence it 
may eafily appear, that Rivers are not at all alike, or equally 
fit for Medicinal Uſe ; Thoſe to be choſen for this ale 4 
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clear, light, do not eaſily corrupt; and receive no Alteratiofi 
upon the Addition of Oil of Tartar,, or any metalline Solution. 
It muſt be conſtantly obſerved, that Rivers of a rapid Courſe 
are univerſally more wholſome than thoſe which flow flow and 
gentle. | 


Spring-waters are alſo ſometimes obſerved to differ in their Vit- 
tues ; for according to the different Nature of the Soil and earthy 


Matters they meet with or imbibe, they receive a different Nature 


and Diſpoſition ; whence we ſeldom find Springs of a perfectly 
pure and light Water. The 1 Part of them leave a copi- 
ous earthy Subſtance upon Diſtillation. There are but few that 
do not turn thick with metalline Solutions, or alcaline Salts : 
Some of them contain common Salt; and others a ſubtile, 
volatile Vitriol. If they hold common Salt, Oil of Tartar will 
diſcover it, by turning milky therewith : If they contain a 
vitriolic Principle, the Infuſion of Galls, or Balauſtines, will 
manifeſt it by turning black. There are others, again, that 
contain ſomewhat of Iron, and thence have a ſtyptic Taſte, 
and let fall an Oker upon ſtanding. Tis therefore the Buſineſs 
of Art and Induſtry, out of ſo large a Number of Sprin 
wherewith Nature ſupplies us, to diſcover the wholſomeſt, 
which are known by their Lightneſs, Tranſparency, Purity, 
Durability, and the rials above-mention'd. This Biferense 
in Spring- waters muſt alſo be obſerved, that ſome are ſoft, and 
others hard, the latter whereof are the moſt durable, and indiſ- 

ſed to freeze; whereas the former more ealily turn to Ice. 
They are both of them wholſome and medicinal, if properly 
ſuited to the Diſeaſe and Conſtitution of the Drinker or Pa- 
tient. 

Having thus ſhewn which Waters are beſt fitted for Medici- 
nal Uſe, and how they are to be diſtinguiſh'd and examin'd, we 
now come directly to prove the Excellence and univerſal Virtue 
of pure Water: Our firſt Poſition is, That pure and light Wa- 
ters are agreeable to the different Natures and Conſtitutions of 
all Men; for fince the Circulation of the Fluids thro” the 
Canals, and fineſt Veſſels, is what preſerves and ſecures the Body 
from Corruption, and keeps the Blood and Juices in a thin, 
moveable State, Water mutt neceſſarily be appropriated to the 
Continuance of Life. The Fluids of the Body, ſerving to Nutri- 
tion and the vital Offices, and whereof the Solids alſo are com- 
poſed, actually conſiſt both of Solids and Liquids : That there 
are ſolid Parts contain'd in the Blood, is evident upon drying it ; 
and that theſe Parts are of different Natures, ſome ſaline, others 
unctuous, ſome mucilaginous, and others earthy, appears to 
the Senſes, by the inflammable Property they have upon Eva- 
poration, and other Chymigal Experiments. In ſhort, they are 
a Number of heterogeneous Parts united into one Whole, which 
is very corruptible, when put into a State that fits it for Cor- 
ruption ; that is, a State of Warmth, Reſt, and Moiſture: To 
prevent the Fluids from thus corrupting, and conſequently in- 
fecting and changing all the other Parts of the Body, it is neceſ- 
ſary they ſhould never ſtagnate or collect together, otherwiſe 
Corruption would immediately enſue : Whence theſe ſubtile, 
folid Particles, both unctuous and earthy, ſhould not only be 
kept in perpetual Motion among themſelves, but alfo circulate 
in a progreſſive Motion through the fineſt Tubes of the Body, 
that the ſolid Parts of the Blood may be divided into extremely 
fine Globules, by the Motion of Attrition, or Action and Re- 
action between the Juices and the fibrous Parts, Whence ap- 
pears the Neceſſity of an aereal, æthereal Fluid, and elaſtic 
Principle, along with a large. 9 of an aqueous Fluid; 
that is, the Neceſſity of pure Water, to ſecure this indiſpenſa- 
ble Effect. And hence it is, that, upon examining the Blood 
taken from a Man in Health, we find, at leaſt, two Parts of 
a Fluid, for one of a dry and ſolid Matter; for I have fre- 

uently obſerved twelve Ounces of Blood to contain eight 
Ou of a liquid, and four of a ſolid Subſtance, > 
that the Blood contains a large Quantity of a ſubtile, aereal, 
and æthereal Principle, manifeſtly appears from its Bubbling in 
Facuo, fo as to run over the Edges of a cylindrical Glaſs, 
whereof it at firſt poſſeſſed only one half. From the Whole 
we infer, that nothing is more wholſome, nothing better fitted, 
or more neceſſary to preſerve Life, than Water; which is ſo 
agreeable to the Nature of the human Body, and without 
which it can neither ſubſiſt, nor Life be long preſerved. 

Our next Poſition is, that no Remedy can more effeQually 
ſecure Health, and prevent Diſeaſes, than pure Water. If we 
ſtrictly inquire into the Cauſe of Health, we ſhall find it to be 
an equable and free Circulation of the Juices through all the 
Canals of the Body, even the fineſt, that lead to the Excre 
Ducts. For by this means it is, that what proves ferviceable 
and fit for Nutrition, remains within, ſeparated for Uſe by the 
proper Strainers ; and what would either prove uſeleſs, corrupti- 
ble, and inconvenient to the Body, is diſcharged. And here it 
deſerves the utmoſt Attention, that the Excretions of the Body 
do not fo directly, ſimply, and abſolutely d Life, as they 
indirectly regard Health, and the Exerciſe of all the Functions 
and Offices, in ſomuch that Health, and even Life itſelf, may be 
endangered, without any Fault in the Excretions. Thus tis 


6bvious; that from violent Paſſions of the Mind, extreme Pain, 
Inflammation of the Stomach, and the ſwallowing of Poiſons, 
the natural Functions of the Body are ſtrongly diſordered. 
Neither in the moſt obſtinate Chronical Diſeaſes are the Excre- 
tions ſo much to be regarded, as the Obſtructions of the glan- 
dular Parts, the Indurations, Corruptions and Sphacelations of 
the Viſcera, and Extravaſations of the Humours : So likewiſe in 
Acute Diſtempers, the inflammatory Diſpoſition of the Blood 
is principally to be regarded; Lis therefore an equable Mo- 
tion of the Blood and Juices that maintains Health, promotes 
the Excretion of unneceſſary Subſtances, affords a convenient 
Nutriment to the ſolid Parts, and procures to the Nerves and 
Fibres that moſt ſubtile Fluid, by means whereof they feel and 
move. But whenever this free and equable Motion is obſtruct- 
ed, whether by an Over-charge of Humours, their Viſcoſity, or 
by Weakneſs in the Spring or Tenſion of the moving F Wes 
it becomes an immediate Occalion to Diſeaſes, eſpecially thoſe 
we term Chronical ; for from theſe Cauſes proceed Stagnations 
of the Juices in the larger and ſmaller Veſſek, Obſtructions in 
the Excretory Ducts, and Indurations in the Glandular Parts; 
theſe are ſoon followed by great Impurities of the Juices, 
cauſing Pains and ſpaſmodic Diſorders ; and not long after, b 
Putrefactions, which are the Bane of Health, and the Are 
And thug, are the true Cauſes of Diſeaſes 
formed in the Body. 1 = 


Every one who perceives the Lange of this Deſcription, 
will readily grant, that a proper Fluidity of the Blood is highly 
neceſſary, to 2 a free and equable Circulation; by means 
whereot the Veſſels are kept always open, Obſtructions pre- 
vented, Excretions ſecured, Stagnations and Impurities of the 
Juices hindered, and the Cauſes of Diſeaſes cut off, And whe- 
ther there be in Nature a better diſpoſed Remedy for procurirg 
this neceſſary Fluidity to the Blood, we leave to the 8 
of ſober — experienced Phyſicians: To us it appears, that a 
pes and ſubtile Water exquiſitely divides the fold and viſcid 

arts of the Blood and Juices, ſo as to prevent their coagulating, 
or coming together ; at the ſame time that it drinks up hs 
uſeleſs and recrementitious Matters of various Kinds, whether 
1. ſaline, or unctuous, and diſcharges them by the pro- 
per Outlets. 

And hence, we conceive, proceeds the Reaſon why Drinkers 
of Water, provided it be pure and excellent, are more healthy, 
and longer lived, than ſuch as drink Wine, or Malt Liquors ; 
and why it generally gives them a better Appetite, and renders 
them Bar. and fleſhy. For certainly Water is a moſt appro- 
priated Menſtruum to diflolve the Aliment, extract its Chyle 
or nutrimental Part, and carry it through all the innermoſt and 
fineſt Canals of the Body. Beſides this, it readily waſhes off 
and diſſolves that tough viſcous Slime, which lines the glandular 
Coats of the Stomach, and Duodenum, whereby the diſſolving 
Juices of the Inteſtines, which are the immediate Inſtruments 
of Digeſtion, may more plentifully mix with the Food, and 
perform their Office. There goes a common Opinion, that 
the drinking of Water is pernicious to thoſe who eat Fruit: But 
this is a great Miſtake ; for in Spain, Portugal, and France, 
Water is the common Liquor ; and yet thoſe Nations freely 
eat Fruit all the Summer, without any Inconvenience. Again, 
thoſe who drink Water, are obſerved to have much ſounder 
and whiter Teeth, than others; for Putrefaction and Corrup- | 
tion of the Teeth is cauſed by the Scurvy, a Diſeaſe prevented 
by the drinking of pure Water, which actually gleanſes and 
waſhes the Blood, and diſcharges the Foulneſs thereof, Add 
to this, that the Drinkers of Water are much briſker and more 
alert to all the Actions both of Mind and Body, than ſuch as 
uſe Malt Liquors, the greateſt Parts whereof * clammy, 
viſcid, and fluggiſh Juices, hardly capable o ing through 
the exquiſitely fine Veſſels of the Brain and Nerves ; whence 
enſue Indolence, and Weakneſs of the Body, and an Indiſpo- 
ſition and Dulneſs of the Limbs, both to Senſe and Motion. 
And as this plainly appears to be Matter of Fact, tis the more 
ſurpriſing, that the drinking of pure Water, which is ſo con- 
ducive to the Preſervation both of Life and Health, ſhould be 
ſo perverſly, and, as it were, gory”? nauſeated the 
People of our Country, whilſt it is as ſtrongly coveted and 
admired in other Nations. Such Male Liquors as are thick, 
and highly nutrimental, by the Foundations of many Diforders 
among Inhabitants of Northern Countries, more particu- 
larly where the Uſe of Brandies, Spirits, and Strong Waters, 
prevails. It is certainly much better for all Perſons of delicate 
Conſtitutions, and ſedentary Lives, to accuſtom themſelves to 
the drinking of the fineſt and pureſt Water, either alone, or 
mixed with Wine, to render it more acceptable. 

Having thus conſidered the ſingular Efticacy of Water, 
way of Prevention, we come. next to examine what it will 
perform in the Cure of Diſeaſes. Phyſicians divide all Diſtem- 
pers into Acute and Chronical. Of the Acute Kind, the 
principal are Fevers ; which from the Structure of the Body, 
and the Laws of Motion, appear to be an Increaſe of the Blood's 
Velocity and Force, ſo as to diſtend both the ſolid, or 19 | 


Oppoſite to Life. 
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ind fluid Parts of the Body beyond their natural Size; this 
Increaſe of Motion having a Tendency either to overcome and 
diſcharge the Cauſe of the Diſorder, or to deſtroy the Machine 
itſelf, Whence there enſues either Recovery, Death, or a De- 
pravation of ſome Parts of the Machine, when the Diſeaſe ter- 
minates in another. And thus Nature, which 13 often her own 
beſt Phyſician, ſometimes alſo produces Diſeaſes and Death. 
But here we muſt by no means confound the rational Soul with 
Nature, which is a Word we uſe to ſignify the Structure, Me- 
chaniſm, and Contrivance of the Body, acting with certain 

owers, according to certain neceſſary and mechanical Laws, 
aſſigned it by its Maker, A Phyſician therefore, in the preſent 
imperfe& State of Medicine, can do no more than ſupply a pro- 
per Matter to this augmented Motion in continued Fevers, 
during the whole Time they thus regularly continue; for they 
have their own natural Periods, that cannot hitherto be fafely 
ſtopped by Art. This increaſed Motion and Diſtention is at- 
tended with a great Heat, which violently diffipates the fluid 
Part of the Blood and Juices, ſo neceſſary to Life ; whence 
the principal Intention is to ſupply this fluid Part, in propor- 
tion as it waſtes. ' And as the 'Tendency of this increaſed Mo- 
tion is to break through the Obſtructions, that cauſe the Diſ- 
order, the Blood can by no means make its way, unleſs ſuffi- 
ciently thinned and diluted with a proper Fluid ; but, thus 
aſſiſted, it may allay the Heat and Inflammation, propel the 
ſtagnating Juices, and diſcharge the offending Matter that cauſes 
the Miſchief, And Experience ſhews, that if Water be not 
the only thing, there is no better Remedy yet found for this 
kind of Fever, than a free and large Uſe thereof. Whence 
Hippocrates, and others, highly recommend an aqueous Ptiſan 
for this Purpoſe. And accordingly, by this alone, with the 
Aſſiſtance of Reſt, and temperate Warmth, the moſt violent 
Fevers have frequently been cured, without ny other Medi- 
cine. All that the beſt Phyſicians do in theſe Caſes, is either 
to bleed at the Beginning, where the Body is full; or to exhi- 
bit an Emetic, if the Diſtemper is ſeated in the firſt Paſſages ; 
or to preſcribe a Sudorific, in order to expel the offending Cauſe, 
in the moſt expeditious manner; but after this, through the 
whole Courſe of the Diſtemper, they give nothing more than 
cooling, moiſtening, and perſpirative Remedies, Caution 
required in the Uſe of Water for this Diſtemper, is not to give 
it too cold, eſpecially near the Criſis, and when there is 
Reaſon to fear an Inflammation in the firſt Paſſages, nor when 
the Body is ſtiff and rigid, and the external Parts parched and 
bound up; but to wait for the Time when there appears a Diſ- 
zofition to ſweat ; for then tis ever proper to give Water in a 
Jar e Quantity. 

Fhis is agreeable to the Advice of the beſt Phyſicians, and 
particularly inſiſted on by Lommius, in his excellent Diſcourſe 
of Fevers. 

Thoſe called Chronical Diſeaſes generally ariſe from an 
Obſtruction of the Viſcera and glandulous Parts, or a Surcharge 
and Foulneſs of the Juices, with a Stagnation thereof in the 
larger Veſſels; all which, according to the Rules both of Rea- 
ſon and Experience, are therefore to be removed in order to a 
Cure: But to procure this Effect, there is not a more ſervice- 
able Remedy than pure Water. How eminently ſerviceable 
the Medicinal Waters, both of hot and cold Springs, are, for 
this Purpoſe, is a thing manifeſt by Experience. But the 

reater Part of their Efficacy, in this reſpect, is, beyond all 
Bipote, owing to the Quantity of pure elementary Water 
they * or it were inſignificant to exhibit in theſe Di- 
ſtempers the mineral volatile Spirit, and the Salt, which 
ſuch Waters contain, without that purely aqueous Part. And 
accordingly there are numerous Inſtances of pure and light Wa- 
ter, which, without containing any Mineral Ingredients, prove 
of extraordinary Efficacy in the Cure of Chronical Diſeaſes. 
The Effect therefore can muy be aſcribed to nothing elle, 
but the pure Water. Of this Kind there are numerous Spri 
in Germany, the Waters whereof, being pure and ſubtile, tho? 
plentifully abounding with Air and ther, prove curative of 
moſt Chronical Diſtempers; particularly the Stone, the Gout, 
the Rheumatiſm, the d. , and Weakneſs in the Limbs; 
and by procuring the requiſite F _ to the Humours, they 
remedy Suppreſſions of the Hzmorrhoids and Menſes. 

As there is therefore ſufficient Reaſon to perſuade us, that 
the Wholſomeneſs of many Springs depends upon the Good- 
neſs of their Waters, it follows, that where other pure Waters 
are procurable, L 3 will have the fame E * * 
this alſo is confirm Experience, as may appear from 
Teſtimonies of D Oper. Lib. 4. A; Celſis, Lib. 1. 
Cap. 15. Ballonius, Lib. 1. Epidem. p. 106. Sylvaticus, Cap. 1. 
Obſervat. 1. Martianus, Rondeletiut, Aviſenna, Lib. 1. Sett. 2. 
Cap. 16. Pp. 102. and others, who ſhew, that the drinking of 
Water has cured Obſtructions of the Menſes, the Head-ach, 
Ophthalmias, Colds, Rheums, Inflammations, the Gout, the 
Colic, Cc. being uſed either cold or warm, as the Stomach can 
bear, or the weak State of the Nerves requires. 

Of what ſingular Efficacy pure hot Water is, both by 
of Preſervative and Cure, appears from the Nature and 
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of Tea-drinking : For 'tis certainly a Miſtake to attribute all 
the good Effects of Tea th the es of the Plant, The 
principal Virtue of this Infuſion is doubtleſs owing to the 
uantity of the pure hot Water employed in the Making; 
whilſt the Herb by its Aſtringency prevents the Fibres of 955 
Body from being too much relaxed and weakened thereby. 
refore, as numerous Diſeaſes are attended with a ſtro 
Contraction of the Fibres, all Phyſicians, who are well verſ 
in Practice, will be cautious of indulging too free an Uſe of 


this A t fra in * 
t Tea is an Aſtringent or Styptic Plant by ſeve- 
: Ole-bark, N. 
egetables, it turns inky with a2 


ral Experiments, as particularly becauſe, like 
lauſtines, and other aftrin = Y 
Solution of Iron, or the Chalybeate Waters, See Tre a. 

And, to ſpeak a ſerviceable Truth, we have in our own 
Country many Plants, whoſe Virtues far exceed thoſe of the 
Indian Tea: And Choice ſhould. be made of theſe Plants for 
Medicinal Uſe, according to the Difference of Diſtempers. 
'Thus, for Example, in Diſcaſes of the Breaſt, Paul's Betony 
is proper 3 common 2 in Diſorders of the Nerves; Baum 
and Penyroyal, in Diſorders of the Uterus; Ground-ivy, in 
Ulcers of the Kidneys; Buck- bean, in the Scurvy, &c. being 
ſeverally made into 'T ea, with the pureſt Water, and drank hot. 
Again, common Chamomile may be advantageouſly uſed in the 
way of Tea, againſt the Colic ; Parſley, in the Stone; the 
Ranunculus, in the moiſt Aſthma. Roſemary Tea is by many 
recommended as excellent in nervous Diſeaſes, ' viz. the Epi- 
lepſy, Palſy, and Apoplexy ; and for defending the Body, and 

reventing the catching of Cold; eſpecially if made with the 
Flowers of the Plant. But, in all Tea, *tis a Caution of Mo- 
ment, that the Water deſigned for the Infuſion be not long 
boiled, but immediately poured upon the Plant as ſoon as it 
ſimmers ſtrongly, in order to prevent the Loſs of its more ſub- 
tile Parts. 

It remains, that we ſhew Water to be an univerſal Remedy, 
as it agrees not only with all Conſtitutions, but in all the Indi. 
cations of Diſtempers. And, firſt, the Drinking of Water is 
ſerviceable in every Complexion. In the Sanguine, and thoſe 
of a ſoft Habit of Body, who have but few of the fineſt kind 
of Veſſels, it cauſes the Blood and Juices to circulate freely; 
which in this Conſtitution would otherwiſe flow but fowl 4 
and fo be ſubject to generate Obſtructions in the Viſcera, In 
bilious Habits, where the Humours are in briſk Motion, it 
allays the exceſſive Heat, which would otherwiſe evaporate the 
novice Parts of the Blood through the widened Tubes and 
Pores of the Body, It likewiſe proves extremely ſerviceable, 
by diluting and thinning the Viſcidity of the Blood and Juices, 
in Perſons of 3 and phlegmatic Conſtitutions. 

Again, Water proves agreeable to Perſons of all Ages. 
Children are frequently ſubſect to violent Diſorders from the 
Viſcidity and Acrimony of the Milk they feed on, in which 
Caſe, beſides Abſorbents, diluting aqueous Remedies are of 
great Service, In Youth, the Surcharge and Thickneſs of the 
nutritious Humours produce various Diſcaſes ; ſuch as Colds, 
and Eruptions of the Skin, which are excellently remedied by 
the Uſe of diluting Liquors. And the ſame holds true of the 
Diſeaſes of grown Perſons, and Perſons in Years ; in all which 
the drinking of Water is ſerviceable. For Men of full Growth 
are very ſubject to Inflammations and Fevers, and old Men to 
ſuch Diſorders as proceed from Stoppages and Obſtructions; in 
which Circumſtances, there can nothing be given more pro 
than the fineſt Water, eitherhot or cold. We find, by dail E 
perience, what ſevere Diſorders are occaſion'd by Irregularity in 
the Menſtrual and Hzmorrhoidal Flux, to reduce which to their 
natural Periods, and preſerve them in their proper Courſe, I am 
convinced from practical Obſervations, that nothing is more 
effectual than diluting aqueous Remedies, 

"Tis well known, that a Fulneſs of Blood and Juices brings 
on many Diſtempers; but, to prevent this Fulneſs, the moſt 
appropriated thing is hot Water, made into an Infuſion with 

erbs; which thus, by diſſolving the glutinous Humours, pre- 
vents the Maſs of Blood from increaſing too faſt. A free Uſe 
of Water is no leſs ſerviceable in purifying bad Juices; as it 
readily waſhes off their impure faline, and droſſy Parts, through 
all the excretory Paſſages of the Body. Beſides this, the drink- 
ing of Water promotes all the Evacuations, preſerves the Belly 
ſoluble, keeps the urinary Paſlages open, waſhes and cleanſes 
the ſame from the Adheſion of gravelly or ſtony Matter, and 
—— promotes that moſt healthy N of inſenſible 

erſp 


iration. Laſtly, Water is the effectual Vehicle of all 
other Remedies. us Antiſcorbutics, and vegetable Medi- 


cines appropriated to cleanſe the Blood, prove of little Service 
in cotrecting the Depravities of the Humours, unleſs by the 
Aſſiſtance of Water their Virtue be carried into the Juices and 
remote Parts of the Body, in the Form of Decoctions or In- 
fuſions. To ſum up all, in whatever Caſes there is a Neceflity 
either for altering, evacuating, opening, or refolving, Water 

is at all times the beſt of Remedies. 
As Water is thus extenſively uſeful, it may be proper to ob- 
ſerve, that they who cannot procure the pureſt and ha oc 
thereof 
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thereof for Medicinal Uſe, muſt ſerve themſelves with ſuch 
Rain or River-water as can be had ; but if theſe be not obtain- 
able in tolerable Purity, the beſt. way is to diſtil them; or elſe, 
upon a ſlight boiling, to correct them, by the Addition of cal- 
cin'd Hartſhorn. It is doubtleſs a fingular Benefit of Nature, 
to have large Cities and Countries well watered with wholſome 
Springs, which thus bountifully ſupply ſo much better Remedies 
than thoſe of the Sh If every prudent and diſintereſted Phy- 
fician would carefully examine into the Waters of the. Place 
where he reſides, he might thence aſſuredly ractiſe more to 
the Satisfaction of himſelf. and Service of his Patients, than in 
the common way, by the miſcellaneous Uſe of numberleſs un- 
certain Remedies. F. Hoffman, | 
From what has been faid above, the great Uſes and Advan- 
of drinking Water, both with reſpect to the Prevention 
and Cure of Diſeaſes, will be ſufficiently evident to every intel. 
77 Reader. I ſhall now proceed to conſider diſtill'd 
aters. 


of Diftilled and Medicated Waters. 


The Waters ordered to be kept in the Shops are either /im- 
ple, compound, or medicated. re are ſeveral ways of pro- 
curing {imple Waters from Plants by Diſtillation, ſuited to the 
Natures of the particular Vegetables made uſe of. Ihe Inſtru- 
ments uſually employ'd in the Diſtillation of ſample Waters, are 
of two Kinds, commonly call'd the hot and the cold Still. 
The Contrivance of the firſt of theſe is ſufficiently in mu one's 
Acquaintance, ſo as to want no Deſcription 3 and the 
why it hath been called the cold Still, ſeems to be, becauſe no 
more Heat is required than to-raiſe a Vapour, which is returned 
down flowly by Drops into a Receiver. The other is a Copper 
Veſſel, worked by a ſtrong Fire, which boils the Materials, 
and ſends over the moſt volatile Parts in an hot Steam, which 
is condenſed, and cooled in its Deſcent by a long ſpiral Pipe, 
contained in a Veſſel of cold Water, called its Refrigeratory, 
from whence it falls in a continual Stream. 

The firſt of theſe ſeems beſt fitted to draw off the Virtues of 


thoſe Simples, which are valued for their fine Flavour when 


een, which is very ſubje& to be loſt in drying. Thus Baum, 
2 damaſk or white Roſes, and all things of the 
like Properties in this reſpect, give over much finer ſcented 
Waters this way, than by the hot Still ; the Heat there re- 
quired, and the Quantity of Water neceſſary to prevent their 
burning to the Still, very much injuring their natural Flavours, 
But win thus managed, they require no Water to be put to 
them, nor to be bruiſed, but ſhould be committed to the Still, 
juſt as they ate freſh gathered; and as much is to be drawn off 
as their natural Moiſture will allow ; the Fire required in this 
Caſe being not ſufficient to cauſe an Empyreuma, becauſe it is 
only juſt enough to make the Top of the Still moderately warm. 
Whoever hath ſeen what in the Shops is called a Roſe-cake, 
may eaſily conceive in what Condition the Materials are left, 
which are thus diſtill'd. And as to the Damaſk-roſes in parti- 
cular, after they have been thus treated, they will ive to a De- 
coction all their purgative Virtue, and make the Syrup ordered 
with them better than when managed = other way, And it 
is not only very remarkable 8 aterials thus to be or- 
dered, that they are hurt by the leaſt Mixture of Water, which 
makes it a Rule to gather them dry, whilſt the Sun is upon 
them, and commit them forthwith to the Still, in order to have 
their Scents in Perfection; but that even bruiſing them deſtroys 
their fine Flavour, as any one may be eaſily convinced by Trial. 
Bierhaave, however, directs theſe Vegetables to be gather'd 
with the Dew upon them. | 

But the latter Contrivance of the hot Still ſeems beſt calcu- 
lated to raiſe thoſe Materials which have vigorous, ſtrong Scents, 
and which will not be injured by Fire, or any Mixture of com- 
mon Water with them, ſuch as Hyſſop, Penyroyal, and the 
like, which from their natural Production have ſomething hot 
and fiery in them. But then we are taught by common Expe- 
rience, that theſe give over their Virtues this way much better 
when dried, than when green, as every one may obſerve in In- 
fuſion or Decoction of theſe things; for, when green, they make 
either of them more foul, and yield leſs Taſte of the Plant, than 
when dried; and the Water ſo drawn hath the ſame Diſad- 
vantages. 

That Diverſity in the Materials coming under this 
ment, which requires ſuch different Treatment, ſeems chiefl 
to conſiſt in this : The lighter and finer ſcented Plants, who 
natural Flavours cannot be preſerved to them in drying, and 
which we moſt covet to preſerve in their diſtill' d Waters, are 
beſt ordered by a flow Heat, without any Mixture ; becauſe by 
their drying, it appears, that their proper Juices are the beſt and 
hem Vehicles for thoſe Flavours. But Things, whoſe Scents 

Medicinal Properties conſiſt in ſomewhat more groſs and 

fixed than will exhale with their natural Moiſtures, do better 
give out to common Water, by Infuſion, thoſe very Parts 
which we want to force from them by Diſtillation ; in no- 
thing are we more obviouſly directed by Nature, than in this 
os Where we want to blend ſomething into this Form, 


# 


_ thedrying of the Plant or Flower is only forwarded 


eaſon 


Ad 
that is ſo light and volatile, as not to ſubſiſt in open Air any 
longer than it is in its Growth, it is certainly beſt removed from 
the Condition Nature left it in, into an Inſtrument, where, as 
it dries, thoſe volatile Parts can be collected and preſerved. 
And what we call -the cold Still is ſuch an Inſtrument, where 
by a mode- 
rate Warmth ; and all that ariſes from it, is ſaved for the Pur- 
poſes of Medicine. But when what we want from a Plant is 
not volatile _ to riſe with its natural Juice in leiſurely 
drying, it is highly reaſonable to think this way inſufficient to 
raiſe it, and . we muſt have recourſe to ſuch Means as 
have been taken Notice of in the other Proceſs of the hot Still. 
Quincy Prælecł. * E-> 1 
An E of a Water procur'd by the cold Still, from 
| ample of we” Sis 7 
Take Roſemary, freſh gather'd, in its Perfection, with the 
Morning Dew upon it, and lay it lightly and unbruiſed 
upon the broad round Plate within the common cylindri- 
cal Furnace, the Plate being firſt made clean, and fixed at 
the Height of two or three Inches. Then cover the Fur- 
nace with its large conical Still-head, and apply a Glaſs 
Receiver to the Noſe thereof. In the Fire-place of the 
Furnace put a lighted Coal, that does not ſmoke, and 
raiſe. an equable _ of Heat, not exceeding eighty-five 
| on Fahrenheit's Thermometer; and ſee this Heat 
be kept up ſo long as any Liquor comes over. Then take- 
ing away. the Plant, put in freſh, and proceed as before ; 
continuing to do this ſucceſſively, till a ſufficient Quantity 
of the Water be. procured, this diſtilled Liquor be 
kept at Reſt, in a clean Glaſs, cloſe topped, for ſome 
Days, in a cold Place; whereby it will become limpid, 
— avs the Taſte and Odour of the Plant. 


REMARKS, 


In this Water are contained the Liquor of Dew, conſiſting cf 
its own proper Parts, which are difficultly ſeparated from the 
Plant, and cleave to it even in the drying. This Dew alſo, 

ſticking to the Outſide, receives the liquid Parts of the 
ant, which being elaborated the Day before, and exhaling 
in the Night, are hereby detained ; fo that they concrete to- 
gether into one Sd Liquid, which is oſten viſcid, as ap- 
pears in Wax, Manna, Honey, Sc. This Water alſo con- 
tains the Fluid which exhales from the Veſſels of the Roſe- 
mary, and which principally conliſts of ſimple Water, as 
N upon long ſtanding in an open Veſſel, when the 
aſte and Odour vaniſhing, leave an inſipid Water behind. 
Another Part of this Water is that ſubtile, volatile Subſtance, 
which gives the Plant its peculiar Taſte'and Odour ; for theſe 
the Senſes diſcover in it ; but the Remains of the Procefs 
ſcarce afford any thing thereof, "This ſame Water ſeems alſo 
to contain , or other little Bodies, which in a certain 
time uſually grows into a kind of thin, whitiſh Weed, 
ſuſpended in the Middle of the Water; and, daily increaſing 
or Goes itſelf, becomes a Mucilage, which did not ap- 
pear at firſt, | 

I have kept theſe Waters undiſturbed in ſeparate well-cloſed 
Veſſels, and obſerved, that in a Year's time, they began to 
appear thick, which Thickneſs gradually increaſed eve 
Year, till at length the whole Liquor grew roapy or muci- 
laginous. Hence this Water contains — Water, 
and preſiding Spirit of the Plant, a Spirit ſmall in Bulk, but 
rich in Virtue, and exhibiting the ſpecific Smell and Taſte of 
the Subject. This Water, 23 in exhaling, proves a 
Vehicle to that Spirit which contains in a ſmall, Tabeile, ex- 
tremely volatile, and thence eaſily ſeparable Subſtance, the 

icular Virtue of the Plant, leaving the Remainder ex- 
uſted in this reſpet : And hence proceeds the Medicinal 
Virtue of theſe Waters, which principally 4 upon their 
native Spirit, For this Spirit, having a briſæ Mobility in moſt 
Plants, affects, the Nerves, and raiſes the Spirits in caſe of 
their Depreſſion. But beſides this common Principle of 


Action ts have another peculiarly appropriated to each, 
and of wonderful Efficacy : I his, in 2 of Para- 
celſus, is called their Appropriated Eſſence. 

The odoriferous Scents, both of Lavender and of Baum, 


in this, that they excite the languid Nerves j but the hh of 
Lavender, beſides this, has another —— Virtue, : and fo 
has Baum. From the Virtue of Plants proceed wonderful 
Effects in the Body, which can only be learnt from a faithful 
Hiſtory of Plants, where their Virtues, founded u i Expe- 
rience, are delivered. This peculiar Virtue hag —— a con- 
trary Effect to the common. The Indian Hyaciath, has an 
extremely * Odour, but excites ſtrange Spaſms'in Hy- 
pochondriacal Men, and Hyſterical Women. Rue alſo dif- 
fuſes a very _ Scent, which cures the Spaſms occaſioned 
by the-former r. | 

We muſt alſo obſerve, that human Induſtry has diſcovered, 
that this fine Vapour of Plants is productive of thoſe ſtrange 
* by vegetable Concretes, as welhin the me 

7 


of Evacuants, as Alteratives ; becauſe if this alone be totally 
ſeparated from Medicinal or Poiſonous Plants, the Remain- 
der, tho' without almoſt any ſenſible Loſs of Weight, loſes 
all that Efficacy. Hence a Chymiſt ſhould be cautious and 
reſerved in aſſigning the Virtues of theſe Waters, and learn 
for ſome time before he pronounces with Certainty. 
theſe Obſervations we may ſay, that theſe Waters will fre- 
ently cure Fainting, and prove agreeable in the way of Per- 
ume z for nothing more directly proves more refreſhing, and 
nlivening to the Brain and Spirits, than ſuch a Water of 
8 or Rue, each of them full of the reſpective Spirit of 
ants, | 
If the Veſſel be cloſe ſtopped, and ſet in a cool Place, the Wa- 
ters will retain their Virtues for a Year ; but if negligently 
kept, or any Crack ſhould happen in the Glaſs, their ex- 
tremely volatile Spirit ſecretly flies off, and leaves the Water 
vapid, Our Experiment alſo ſhews us, what it is which 
Plants loſe by being dry'd in the Summer's Sun, viz. The 
Water, and the Spirit we have been deſcribing. Hence alſo 
we know the Nature of that Fluid, which firſt riſes from 
Plants in Diſtillation, and what that Matter properly is in 
Plants, which gives their peculiar Odour, that is, their pre- 
ſiding Spirit. Laſtly, we hence learn, in ſome meaſure, 
what thoſe Effluvia are, which principally, in the Summer 
Seaſon, and the open Air, exhale from Vegetables ; for it is 
highly probable, that theſe conſtant Exhalations of Plants, 
eſpecially in the Day-time, have a great Agreement in their 
peculiar Nature with the Liquor produced in our preſent Pro- 
ceſs, tho” differing in this, that the Exhalation is made from 
Parts continually recruited by the Root ; whilſt in our Expe- 
riment thoſe Parts alone are collected, which are driven off 
from the Plants, after being gathered, and no longer ſupplied 
with freſh Nouriſhment. hence the diligent and ingenious 
Dr. Hales obſerves, in his Vegetable Statics, that the Diftil- 
lation of the Juice received in Glaſs Veſſels, artificially ap- 
plied to recent Inciſions of Plants, in the Summer Seaſon, is 
of a different Kind from common Diſtillations. 
Hence we may underſtand, that the various, peculiar, and 
often — the Virtues of Plants, may be widely diffuſed 
thro? the Air, and carried to a vaſt Diſtance by the Winds. 
So that we muſt not preſently account as Fables what we 
find related in the Hiſtory of Plants, concerning the ſur- 
priſing Effects of Efuvia. The Shade of the Walnut gives 
the * A HAR and makes the Body coſtive. "The EMuvia of 
the Poppy procure Sleep. The Vapour of the Yew-tree is 
reputed mortal to thoſe who ſleep under it; and the Smell of 
Bean- bloſſoms, if long continued, diſorders the Senſes, The 
ſtrong Action of the Sun upon Plants certainly raifes Exhala- 
tions of great — by means of the Spirits they diffuſe ; 
and the Motions of the Winds carry them to a great Diſtance. 
'The dark Shades of thick Woods, where Vapours are con- 
tracted, occaſion various Diſeaſes, and often Death, to thoſe 
who reſide among them, as appears by melancholy Examples 
in America, which abounds with poiſonous Trees. For this 
Spirit of Plants is a thing peculiar to each Species, abſolutely 
inimitable, nor producible by Art: It has therefore Virtues 
peculiar to itſelf, but ſuch as are ſtrangely agreeable to the 
— Spirits. But becauſe the Spirits of fs Plants are 
very manifeſt to the Senſes, whilſt thoſe of others ſcarce af- 
ſect our Organs of Smell and Taſte by any ſenſible Action, 
the Chymiſts have chiefly deſtin'd to this firſt Proceſs thoſe 
Plants which are remarkable for their grateful Odour, Such 
as thoſe of the following ſhort Catalogue, for Example, 
2 from the European Officinals, and a few of the 
a an, | , 


' PLANTS. 
Angelica, Fennel, 
A, Feverfew, 
Baſil, Galangal, 
Baum, The Garlicks, 
Bays, Heartwort, 

The Calamints, Hyſſop, 

Calamus Aromaticus, eſſamine, 
Caraway, ender, 
Cardamon, 1 
Caſſia Aromatica, Lemons, 

Catmint, Lily of the Valley, 
Celeri, Lily-white, 5 

Cham Lovage, 

_ Chervil, Mace, 
Cinnamon, Marjoram, 
Citron, Marum Syriacum, 
Clary, Maſterwort, 

.  Cloye July-flowers, Maſtichina, common Ma- 

Coriander, | - rum, 
Creſſes, The Maudlin Tanſies, 

Cumin, Melilot, 
Pill, Mint, 

Dittany, 


From 


The much greater 


that of the common 


Nutmeg 


Onions, 


* | 
Phi delphus Atbenæi, or 
ſingle white Pipe-tree, 
olium, 5 
ſes, 


Several of theſe Trets contain, in their different Parts, an aro- 


matic, volatile Matter, which may be obtained in this firſt 


Operation; for ſometimes their peculiar V irtue reſides in the 


Root, as the camphorated Balſam in the Cinnamon-root ; or 
in the Wood, as in the Rhodium Wood ; in the Bark, as in 
Cinnamon ; in the Catkins, as in Walnuts ; and frequently 
in the Flowers, Leaves, and Seeds : Again, in — 2 
that diſtil from them, as in the Walnut; in their Balſams, 
Gums, Tears, and Roſins, as in the Balſamic Trees. 
Boer haave s Chymiftry, Vol. 2. Proceſs 1. 

ediouſneſs and Expence of work ing with 
the cold than the hot Still, makes very few care to com- 
ply with it; ſo that where any thing of Moment is depended 


upon from this particular way, great Care ought to be taken 
not to be deceived therein. 


But to avoid the Tediouſneſs of the one, and the Inconveniences 


of the other, of theſe ways, there hath lately obtained a Con- 
trivance ſomething between both, which is by ſuſpending in 
a Copper Still, conveniently filled with Water, a Pewter 
Body, which is to hold the Materials to be drawn off ; an 
Head is fitted to the latter, which joins to a ſpiral Worm, 
in a Refrigeratory of cold Water, as in the common hot 
Still. Ingredients thus diſtilled, which is in Balneo, have a 
— Heat given them than in the cold Still; and yet by the 
nterpoſition of the Water, in which the Veſſel containing 
them is ſuſpended, they have not the Fire fo forcibly acting 
upon them, as in the common way of the hot Still: So 
that all thoſe r e require a middle Way between the 
other two, are hereby well provided for, as, amongſt the 
Simples, Mint, Angelica, Ghamomile, and ſome others 
which- are of a Texture between very volatile. and very 
fixed, And amongſt the Compoſitions, the Agua Lactis 
Alexiteria, the ſofter Snail-waters, and thoſe of ſimilar Pro- 


Ps but neither the very fine-ſcented Simples, nor the 


vier Compounds, can be thus ordered, but to Diſad- 
van 


One oft the greateſt Advantages of this Contrivance is, that 


Waters ſo drawn come over much cooler than from the hot 
Still, that is, they have not ſo much of the Fire in them (as 
it is commonly termed) ; ſo that an hot ſpicy Water, thus 
ordered, ſhall tafte as cool upon the Palate when juſt drawn, 

as in the other way it would do after it had acquired a conſi- 
derable Age. But another great Benefit is likewiſe obtained 
this way, and that is, the avoiding that Foulneſs in the Wa- 
ter coming over, which ariſes from too great Proportions of 


ion be conſiderably over ed with things of this Diſpo- 
tion, yet, by the Relaxation of Heat in this Contrivance, 
they are ſo much leſs forced over, that the Water will be 


| 2 Ingredients in the ordinary Diſtillation: For tho' a Com- 


much finer. Yet, whether a Diminution in the Quantity of 
- Ingredients, or in the Force to raiſe them, is the more eli- 


gible way to avoid this Inconvenience, I will not pretend 
to determine; though I moſt incline to the latter, becauſe, 
without doubt, are the finer Parts of the Aromatics 
which firſt riſe, conſequently they muſt be beſt which 
come over with the leaſt Force. But this way is practicable 
only with thoſe Waters which are to come over highly ſpiri- 
tuous, becauſe there is not here Force enough to raiſe the 
* 


In this View, if we paſs over the ſimple Waters wherein we are 


directed to draw theſe Properties, we ſhall find, that both the 


Wormwoods, the Carduus, and the Fumitory, are in no 
-reſpeRt fitted for this Management: As to the firſt, if they 
- have any Scent that will come over, it is fo much the 


worſe ; becauſe are to moſt. very offenſive, eſpeci 
ormwood ; and all of them have the 


Medicinal 


Medicinal Virtues only in a bitter, earthy Salt, that will not 
riſe in the Still, and is to be come at only by Decoftion. Ce- 
landine, Parſley, and Saxifrage, have nothing in them volatile 
to ſend over in Diſtillation, but abound with a nitrous Salt, 
that proves diuretic, when order'd in proper Forms; and the 
Plantain and Oak-buds yield only a viſcid, Juice, 
which will afford nothing over the Helm but an inſipid Phlegm, 
that will ſoon mother and grow ropy. Tbe ſame is chargeable 
upon the Frogſpawn, Succory, and Eyebright, which like- 
wile give over nothing diſcernible in a Water ; and what comes 
from Fennel ſoon grows rank, and is fo il!-ſcented as not to be 
endur'd, beſides its Aptneſs to grow ropy. From Flowers, as 
thoſe of Chamomile, Roſemary, Damaſk-roſes, and 
Elder, the moſt fragrant Waters are procurable ; but from 
the reſt very little of Value. The Citron-peel alſo, the 
Fruits, makes a moſt delightful Water; but neither Raſp- 
berries nor Walnuts ſend over any thing that will ſmell, taſte, 
or keep: The Water from black Cherries ſeems, by much, 
the beſt we have in the Shops for a Vehicle; the Kernels give 
it an agreeable Flavour, and there is ſo much of a Spirit in the 
Juice as preſerves it the Year round, when carefully diſtill'd, 
without y : But this we are frequently cheated in, fome 
making it from the Stones only, which thoſe, who expreſs the 
Juice for other Purpoſes, ſell at a cheap Rate z tho? thoſe taken 
out from Brandy, where the Stone hath not been before 
broken, make this Water well enough ; but ſome are not 
contented only with theſe Pieces of good Huſbandry, but 
make it from other Kernels, and often from nothing but bit- 
ter Almonds, Theſe Frauds are not eaſily diſcoyer'd, unleſs 
the ſubſtituted Materials be crouded in ſuch Quantities, 
22 commonly happens from the Encouragement of their 

heapneſs) that they ſhew a Foulneſs which is not at all 
perceivable in the genuine Water. 

It may indeed, in ſome Caſes, with good Reaſon, be requir'd to 
have ſimple Waters under the Denomination of Coolers, or 
ſuch as have no other Property than being ſoft Vehicles to other 
Things; and theſe are beſt procur'd from inodorous or ſoft 
Subſtances, as Plantain, Frogſpawn, and the like: And cer- 
tainly, a diſtill'd Water is more ſtrictly and ſimpl nt x ava 
and more a Diluter, than any other; but it is almoſt impoſſi- 
ble to keep theſe the Year round, which can be had only from 
Vegetables at certain Seaſons ; and therefore ſuch as are de- 
GrlI for mere Diluters, or Coolers, may poſſibly be had 
freſher drawn, at any Seaſon, from Subſtances of like Smooh- 
neſs and Texture. "The ſimple Waters, indeed, from the 
lighter ſcented Plants, as Baum, and the like, are very ſub- 
jet to the ſame Decay; but that may in ſome meaſure, be 
remedy'd by ſprinkling the green Herb, before it is put in 
the Still, with a little Spirit, which will be ſo far from a Pre- 


judice to the Flavour of the Water, that it will rather help 


and improve it. Quinceys Prælect. Pharm. 


Example of a diftilld Water of a freſs Plant, by the Alembic 
"FAA * 2 Hen, Bonbat, ? 


We are now to inquire into that Part of Vegetables, which, 
being ſeparated by the Heat of boiling Water, flies off into the 
Air. The moſt commodious Operation for this Proceſs, is 
that perform'd by a {till Head, cloſely fitted in to the Mouth of 
a Veſlel, ſo as to collect and condenſe the Vapour ariſing by a 
boiling Heat, and tranſmit it without Loſs into a Receiver. We 
are now to colle& whatever flies off from a recent Plant, by 
the natural Degree of the Summer's Heat, up to that of two hun- 
dred and fourteen Degrees: And for this Purpoſe we ſhall again 
make Choice of Roſemary, that the Operation may be Jul 
compared with that given above upon the ſame Subject; tho”, 
inſtead of this, any other of the ſapid and odorous Plants, 
enumerated as fit Subjects for the preceding Proceſs, might be 
here employ'd, all which contain an inflammable, oily, and a 
fixable ſaline Part, as alſo a ſaponaceous one, conſiſting of the 
two. The Plants deſign'd for this Operation are to be gather d 
when their Leaves are at full Growth, and a little before the 
Flowers appear, or before the Seed comes on ;. becauſe the Vir- 
tue of the Subject, expected in theſe Waters, is often little, 
after the Seed or Fruit is form'd, at which time Plants begin to 


languiſh : The Morning is beſt to gather them in, becauſe the 


volatile Parts are then condenſed by the Coldneſs of the Night, 
and kept in by the Tenacity of the Dew, not yet exhaled by the 
Sun. This is underſtood, when the Virtue of the diſtill'd 
Water reſides in the Leaves of Plants, as it does in 
Mint, Marjoram, Penyroyal, Rue, and many more; but the 
Caſe differs, when the aromatic Virtue is only found in the 
Flowers, as in Roſes, Lilies of the Valley, &c. in which Caſe 
we chooſe their flowery Parts, whilſt they ſmell the ſweeteſt, 
which ſhould be gather'd before they are quite d, or begin 
to ſhed ; the Morning Dew ſtill hanging upon = In o 

Plants the Seeds are to be preferr'd, as in Aniſe, Caraway, 
Cummin, Cc. where the Herb and the Flower are indolent, 
but the whole Virtue remains in the Seed alone, where it mani- 
feſts itſelf by its remarkable Fragrance, and aromatic Taſte. 
We find Seeds chiefly poſſeſs d of this Virtue when come to 


1 


perſect Maturity. We muſt not omit, that theſe deſirable Pro- 

ies are found only in the Roots of certain Plants, as appears 
in Avens, and in Orpine, whoſe Root ſmells like a Roſe 3 and 
here the Roots ſhould be gather'd, for the preſent Purpoſe, at 
that time when they are richeſt in theſe Virtues, which is gene- 
rally at that Seaſon of the Year juſt before they begin to ſprout, 
——— a Morning. It the Virtue here 
requir'd be contain'd in the Barks or Woods of Vegetables, 
then theſe Parts are to be choſen for the Purpoſe. 

1. The Subje& being choſen, let it be bruiſed, or cut, if there 
be Occaſion, and with it fill two Thirds of a Still, leaving a 
third Part of it empty, without ſqueezing the Matter cloſe 5 
then pour as much freſh Rain-water upon it as will fill the 
Still to the ſame Height, that is; two Thirds, together with the 
Plant: Fit on the Head exactly to the Neck of the Still, fo 
that no Vapour may paſs thro? the Juncture, which the Copper- 
ſmiths can order to Perfection. Let the joining of the Noſe of the 
Still- head to the Worm be luted with a fliff Paſte, made of 
Linſeed-meal and Water; Obſerve, that the Cavity of the 
Worm be always cleanſed by paſling fair boiling Water thro! it, 
leſt otherwiſe the diſtill'd Water ſhould be foul'd. Apply a 
Receiver to the Bottom of the Worm, that no Vapour may fly 
off in the Diſtillation ; but that all the Liquor, being cool'd in 
the Worm-tub fill'd with cold Water, may be coll ; which 
is beſt perform'd by keeping the Worr-tub continually ſupplied 
with cold Water, | 

2. Things being in this State, digeſt for twenty-four Hours 
with a moderate ree of Heat, of 150 Degrees. Afterwards 
raiſe the Fire, ſo as to make the Water and the Plant boil ; 
which may be known by a certain hiſſing Noiſe, proceeding 
from the breaking Bubbles of the boiling Matter ; as alſo by 
the Pipe of the Still- head, or the upper End of the Worm, 
becoming too hot to be handled ; or the Smoaking of the Wa- 
ter in the Worm-tub, heated by the Top of the Worm; and 
laſtly, by the following of one Drop immediately after another, 
from the Noſe of the Worm, ſo as to make an almoſt continued 
Stream. By all which Signs we know, that the requiſite Heat 
is given; and if it be leis than a gentle Degree of Ebullition, 
the Virtue here expected will not be rais d: But when the Fire 
is too great, the Matter haſtily riſes into the Still-head, and 
fouls the Worm and the diftill'd Liquor; and the Plant being 
alſo rais'd, it blocks up the Worm; for which Reaſon it is pro- 
per to place a Piece of fine Linen, artificially, at the End of 
the Still-head Pipe, that, in caſe of this Accident, the Plant 
2 be kept from ſtopping up the Worm. But, even in this 
Caſe, if the Fire be too violent, it will throw up the Herbs into 
the Still- head Pipe; whence the Paſſage being ſtopp'd, the 
riſing Vapour will forcibly blow off the Head, and throw the 
Liquor and Steam about, ſo as to do much Miſchief, or even to 
ſuffocate the Operator, without a proper Caution; and the 
more oily, tenacious, gummy, or reſmous the Subject is, and 
conſequently the more frothy and exploſive, the greater Danger 
there is, in caſe of this Accident. 
be Let the due Degree of Heat therefore be carefully obſerv'd, 

equally kept up, fo long as the Water, diltilling into the Re- 
ceiver, is white, thick, odorous, ſapid, frothy, and turbid ; for this 
Water ſhould be kept carefully ſeparated from that which will fol- 
low it: Whence the Receiver muſt be often chang'd, that the 
Operator may be certain, that nothing but this firſt Water comes 
over; for there afterwards riſes a Water that is tranſparent, 
thin, and without the peculiar Taſte and Odour of the Plant, 
but general] ſomewhat tartiſh and limpid, tho” ſomewhat ob- 
ſcur'd and foul'd by white dreggy Matter: And if the Head of 
the Still be not tinn'd, the Acidity of this laſt Water cauſes it 
to diſſolve the Copper, ſo as to become green, nauſeous, emetic, 
and poiſonous to thoſe who uſe it, eſpecially weak Perſons and 
young Children, as operating both upwards and downwards, 
with ſevere Gripings. If ſuch a Misfortune ſhould happen, it 
is remedied by drinking plentifully of Milk, ſweeten'd with 
Honey, or of the common emollient Decoctions. 

; The firſt Water, above deſcrib'd, principally contains the 
of and preſiding. Spirit of the Plant, and always ſomewhat 
ſaline, which in moſt Plants is acid, but in the more pungent 
Antiſcorbutics à volatile Alcali ; for the Fire, by boiling the 
Subject, diſſolves its Oil, and reduces it into ſmall . 
which are carried upwards by the A ſſiſtance of the Water, 
long with thoſe Parts of the Plant that become volatile with this 
Motion. And if the Veſſels are exactly cloſed, all theſe, being 
united together, will be diſcharg'd without Lofs, and without 
much Alteration, into the Receiver annex'd ; for, if we may 
truſt our Senſes, theſe Waters are richly impregnated with the 

, Taſte, and particular V irtucs of the volatile Parts of 

Hence, if the Botaniſt juſtly afligns the Virtues of any 
Plant, as they are contain'd in that Part which is volatile by 2 
iling Heat, the 17 can preſent thoſe Virtues ſeparated 
from the reſt, _The former was attempted by Mr. Tournefort 
in his Boak of Plants ſpontancoully growing about Poris ; and - 

Mr. Ray, in his Book of the native Lanes of England, 
. 2 perangs ſpoken too boldly, and ſometimes raſhly, 
of them all, eſpecially in the laſt Edition of *in ines 


*. 


AU 


at Antwerp in 1644. I have expreſly obſerved, that the firſt of 
theſe diſtill'd Waters contains only the Virtues of the Plants, 
reſiding in that Part which 4s volatile with this Heat ; becauſe, 
in the whole mix'd Juice of the Plant, there is a certain Virtue 
depending upon a Mixture of this firſt Water, and the Liquor 
— after that is drawn off. The freſh expreſs d Juice of 
recent Mint has certainly many other diſtin Properties than 
the diſtill'd Water thereof: Whence Phyſicians are to obſerve, 
that. the Virtues of this Water, and of the native Juice, are 
not the ſame, but very different. 


5. The Water of the ſecond Running wants the volatile Part 


above deſcrib'd, yet ſcarce brings over the more fix'd Part of 
the Plant, except what is ſomewhat acid and vapid : If, when 
this is come off, freſh Rain-water be pour'd upon the remain- 
ing Plant, and boil'd therewith, or ſtrongly diſtill'd, there riſes 
a more acid Water, containing very little of the particular Vir- 
tue of the Plant ; almoſt the ime kind of Acidity appearing to 
-riſe thus from them all at laſt, "This I may venture to affirm, 
upon Experience, that the Virtue of deſtroying Worms, which 
the more celebrated Phyſicians have juſtly attributed to certain 
diſtil'd Waters, depends upon this, that the Acid of the Water 
of the laſt Running diſſolves the Copper, and thus acquires a 
Virtue not its own. This Operation, however, ſhews, that 
Plants contain an acid Salt fo volatile as to riſe and ſeparate 
from the Subject, with 215 Degrees of Heat, But Experience 
ſhews, that the Water of this ſecond Running has ſcarce any 
other Virtue than that of cooling; as may be ſafely tried b 
uſing a Glaſs Still-head inſtead of a Copper one, by whic 
means the Inconvenience of its diſſolving the Copper is pre- 
vented. 

6. And this is the beſt Method of preparing the diſtill'd offi- 
cinal Waters, provided the two Sorts be not mix'd together, 
for both of them would be ſpoil'd by ſuch a Mixture; they 
alſo ſpoil with keeping, and will ſeldom remain perfect a 
Year, 


REMARES, 


We learn from the preſent Proceſs, 

1. What a Plant parts with by the Heat of boiling Water, 
that is, the Water of the preceding Proceſs, the volatile Oil 
with its inherent Spirit, and a faline Acid. 


2. What remains in the Still after the Separation of theſe three 


Parts; that is, the Extract, the Earth, and the Salts. 

3. In what Part the Odour and Taſte of a Plant reſide ; that is, 
in the Water, in the volatile Oil contained in this Water, 
and in the Spirit contain'd in this Oil. 

4. Hence is cafily known what exhales by boiling, both in 
Cookery and Pharmacy, and what remains behind. If Coſt- 
mary, Ghervil, Baum, or Smallage be boil'd in Broth, they 
loſe their peculiar Smell and Taſte, with the Virtues thereon 
depending, and only leave behind their common ungrateful 
Parts ; but if cut ſmall, and added to the Soop already pre- 
pared, and kept hot, but not boiling, in a Veſſel cloſe co- 
ver'd, ſo as to infuſe for a while, they communicate their 
peculiar Virtues thereto. Cinnamon affords an extremely 

rateful Water, which ſurpriſingly warms and exhilarates ; 
Ft when this is all come over, . follows another that is 
acid and indolent, leaving an acid, auſtere, and cooling Do- 
coction behind, reſembling that of Oak-wood. 

5. Hence it plainly appears at what time, with the ſame Force 
of Fire, quite contrary Virtues may ariſe from a Plant ; for 
ſo long as a milky Water comes over from ſuch Plants as are 
aromatic, ſo long the Water remains warming and attenuat- 
ng; but when it comes thin and pellucid, it is acid and 
cooling. 

6, In — laſt Place, we have hence the true Foundation for 
the conducting of Diſtillation; for if the Operation be ſtopt 
as ſoon as ever the white Water ceaſes to run off, the Prepa- 
ration will be valuable and perfect; but if, thro' a Deſire of 
increaſing that Quantity, more be drawn off, and fo the latter 
acid Part be mix'd with the firſt Running, this ſpoils the 
Whole. We ſhould here obſerve, by the way, that the 
diſtill'd Waters of inodorous Plants, which have no aromatic 
Sharpneſs, may yet leave very conſiderable Virtues, tho? the 
contrary is generally ſuppoſed : And again, that the native 
Virtues of V egetables may thus, in ſome meaſure, be chang'd 
by the Boiling, from what they cen are. The Roſe- 
=_ remaining in our preſent Proceſs ſtill appears „ and 

* 39 TIS] being only deprived of its native 
an . 


The common diftill'd Water by the Alembic, cohobated or return'd 
back upon more of the freſh Plant. 
The preceding Proceſs has ſhew'd, what Water and Fire 


ſeparate from a t in cloſe Veſſels, and what is left behi 
therein; but the preſent Proceſs teaches a Method of openi 
Plants ftill farther, and treating them ſo as to obtain Abl 
Waters much richer in thoſe Virtues of the Subject, which 
were mention'd in the former Proceſs. 13 
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Take the Plant and Liquor, — ining in the Still after the 
preceding Proceſs, and preſs them y in a Strainer, 

that all the Decoction may be obtain'd, and with this mix 

all the Water before drawn over. Return this Mixture into 
the Still, and add to it as much of the ſame recent Subj 

as was employ'd before, and, if neceſſary, add likewiſe as 
much Water as may make up the former rtion to the 
Plant: Now cloſe theVeſſels exactly, and digeſt the Whole, 
with 150 of Heat, for the Spice of three Days and 
Nights, that the Herb, being ſo long ſteep'd in itsown Liquor, 
may be d, looſen'd, and diſpoſed the eaſier to part 
with its Virtues. This Digeſtion being ſo long continued, 
is of great Service ; but if protracted too long, introduces 
a Change tending to Putrefaction. Let the Water now be 
diſtill'd off in the ſame manner as in the foregoing Proceſs, 
only proceeding more cautiouſly, and ſomewhat more ſlow- 
ly at the firſt ; becauſe the Liquor in the Still being now 
thicker, more impregnated with the Plant, and therefore 
more flatulent, and apt to ſwell upon feeling the Fire, it 
eaſily boils over; but after about one half of the ex 
Water is come off, the Fire may be prudently raiſed. If 
the Rule before laid down be obſerved, and the Diſtillation 
be continued fo long as the firſt Water, deſcrib'd-in the pre- 
ceding Proceſs, comes over, and then the Operation be im- 
mediately ſtopp'd, the Water fo obtain'd will be whiter, 
thicker; more odoxous, fapid, frothy; and turbid, than 

that of the laſt Proceſs. 

This Water alſo preſerves its Virtue much longer, and con- 
tains it in greater Perfection, than that of the laſt Proceſs ; 
which ſhews us a way of concentrating the peculiar Virtue of 
Plants, ſo far as it reſides in their volatile odorous Parts: 80 
likewiſe the remaining Decoction in this Proceſs is much ſtronger 
than in the former; and as the Operation may be repeated as 
often as one pleaſes, both the Water and the Decoction may, 
by ſeveral Repetitions, at length be made extremely rich ; fo 
that by this means excellent Medicines are procurable. Thus 
in the Year 1730. I diſtill'd Baum after this manner fourteen 
times ſucceſſively, and found the Water at laſt had a balſamic 
Taſte, and the perfect Fragrance of the Plant, fo as to prove 
highly refreſhing, even when barely ſmelt to, or taſted: And 
no Wonder, fince the Virtue of many large Baſkets of Baum 
was here concentrated, and brought within the Compaſs of a 
ſmall Glaſs ; and the Remainder alſo, at the Bottom of the Still, 
being inſpiſſated, fill'd but another Glaſs, and proved grateful, 
auſtere, and ſtrengthening ; ſo that, by mixing the two toge- 
ther, the Virtues of the Plant might be thus highly concen- 
trated, or brought into a very little room. This Proceſs there- 
fore does not only afford excellent Waters, but admirable Ex- 
tracts alſo, which, when properly mix'd together, yield Medi- 
cines of ſuch Efficacy as can ſcarce otherwiſe be imitated ; for 
the native Virtues of Vegetables are little chang'd in this Ope- 
ration, certainly leſs than in others; tho” it muſt be allow'd, 
that ſome Alteration is produced by ſo long a Continuation of 
the Boiling: But both the Odour, Taſte, and Effects, demon- 
ſtrate, that the Waters thus prepar'd, retain, in an high De-. 
gree, the ſpecific Virtues of the Plant. 

And hence it is certain, that the ſought Medicinal Virtue of 
truly aromatic Vegetables reſides in that Part of them which 
riſes with the Heat of boiling Water; and that it is poſſible, by 
Art, to concentrate their Virtues, ſo that they ſhould prove 
much more effectual than in the State they are naturally aford- 
ed : Nor is there any Limitation ; for by continuing to repeat 
the Operation, the Virtues of Plants may be thus exalted to 
any ree the Artiſt ſhould think proper; which ſhews the 
extraordinary Power of Chymiſtry. 

Paracelſus aſſures us he found, by Experience, that Baum is 
poſieſs'd of fo great a ſpecific Virtue, as, by infinuating into 
the Humours of the Body,. to reſtore a new youthful Vigour to 
the Aged, and by this means perfectly to cure the Gout; and 
2 ollandus avouches the fame, Now, if theſe Authors 
aid true, I judged I might, by means of the preſent Proceſs, 

ure the united Virtues of the Plant in their utmoſt Strength; 
and, indeed, I have in myſelf experienced extraordinar Effects 
of the Water ſo prepar d, by taking it upon an empty Stomach. 
And, certainly, it has ſcarce its Equal in Hypochondriacal and 
Hyſterical Diſorders, the Chloroſis, and Palpitation of the Heart, 
as often as theſe Diſeaſes proceed rather from a Diſorder of the 
Spirits, than any Collection of morbific Matter; tho” it is 
indeed expenſive. I have reduced dried Mint, by three or four 
Cohobations, into a balſamic penetrating Liquor, which becomes 
an incomparable and preſent Remedy tor ſtrengthening a weak 
Stomach, and curing Vomiting proceeding from a cold viſcous 
DE lodg'd about the Mouth thereof; as alſo in Lienteries. 
The Water I have in this manner prepar'd from Lemon- peel, 
has, by its Fragrance, its call penetrating, and highly 
aromatic Taſte and Virtue, immediately cured Flatulencies, 
Deliquiums, Faintings, and irregular Motions of the Heart, 
tho* taken in a very ſmall Doſe, The like Water, prepar'd by 
repeated Cohobations from recent Wormwood, has ſucceſsfully 
ſupplied the want of Bile in the Body, ſtimulated all the 3 
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Veſſels that ate affiſtant in forming the Chyle, and kill d and 
d Worms. The like Water, from the Leaves of Savine, 
has given an almoſt incredible Motion to the whole nervous 
Syſtem, ſo as to prove the moſt excellent of all Medicines, for 
romoting the Excluſion of the Fœtus, and the Dif of the 
enſes, and Hzmorrhoids, The cohobated Water of Rue 
can never be ſufficiently recommended for the Cure of the Fall- 
ing-ſicknels, the 9 Paſſion, for expelling Poiſon, and 
promoting of Sweat and Perſpiration. I do not here mention 
the Water I have made from the Berries of the Juniper-tree, 
and the Leaves of the Arbor Vitz ; both of them ſucceſsfully 
curing the Dropſy, as that from Chamomile-flowers cures 
Tertian Agues. K were endleſs to purſue theſe Waters thro* 
all the Variety of Subjects. | judge it manifeſt upon the Whole, 
that this is a true and excellent Method of obtaining the Chy- 
mica} diftill'd Waters. Some Rules, however, are required for 
applying theſe two general Examples to all Sorts of Herbs, which 
may require ſomething peculiar, "Theſe Rules are as follow: 

1. Let the aromatic, balſamic, oleaginous, reſinous, gum- 
mo- reſinous, and ſtrong- ſmelling Plants, which long retain their 
natural Fragrance, ſuch as Arbor Vitz, Baum, Bay, Hyſſop, 

uniper, Marjoram, Mint, Origanum, hoy , Ro 
„Ec. be gently dried a little in the Shade ; then digeſt 
them, with the Quantity of Water already mentioned, for 
twenty Hours, in a cloſe Veſſel, with 150 Degrees of Heat, 
and afterwards diftil in the Method above deliver'd, and thus 
they will afford excellent Waters. 

2. When Waters are to be drawn from Barks, Roots, 
Seeds, and Woods, that are very denſe, ponderous, tough, 
and reſinous; let them be digeſted for three, four, or more 
Weeks, with ninety-ſix Degrees of Heat, in Veſſels perfectly 
cloſed, with a proper Quantity of Salt and Water to open and 
prepare them better for Diſtillation : A conſiderable Quantity 
bf Nea. falt is here added, partly to open the Subject the more, 
but chiefly to prevent Putrefaction, which otherwiſe would 
certainly happen in ſo long a Time, and with ſuch a Heat, as 
is neceſſary in this Caſe, and fo deſtroy the Odour, "Taſte, and 
Virtues required : And thus, for Example, may Waters be 

epared from Aloes, Box, Cedar, Guaiacum, Juniper, Rho- 
— and the like Woods. 

3. Thoſe Plants which diffuſe their Odour to ſome Di- 
ſtance from them, and thus ſoon loſe it, ſhould immediately be 
diftil'd after being gather'd in a proper Seaſon, without any 

revious Digeſtion ; thus Borage, Bugloſs, Jeſlamin, white 
Lilies, Lilies of the 2 Roſes, &c. are hurt by Heat, Di- 

geſtion, and lying in the Air. Some Woods alſo are injur'd in 
the ſame manner; thus the Shavings of Saffafras, by being 
boiled in Water, ſoon loſe their Virtue, Taſte, and Smell, 

4. The aftringent, nutrimental, healing, conſolidating, 
emollient, farinaceous, 1 cooling, and ſtyptic Vir- 
tues of Plants are never, by this means, communicated to the 
diſtill'd Waters, but are to be ſought either in the whole 
Plant, or its moſt fix'd Part. Whence ſhould be 
reliey'd from the unneceſſary Trouble of preparing ſuch Wa- 
ters; and, on the other hand, Phyſicians are diligently to be 
admoniſh'd to ſeek for ſuch Virtues in the Infuſſons, Deco- 
Qions, and Extracts of fuch Plants. Would it not be ridicu- 
Jous to e any thing nutrimental in the indolent and vapid 
diſtill'd Water of Barley, or minc'd Capon's Fleſh ? Can any 
Man expect to find the excellent Virtues of Sorrel, in hot, lax, 

trid, and bilious Conſtitutions, from the diſtill'd Water of 

is Plant ? So again it were abſurd to attribute the inimitable 
Virtues of Plantain to its diſtill'd Water. Such idle and childiſh 
Trifles are therefore to be rejected in the ſerious Arts of Chy- 
miſtry and Medicine. | 

The Caſe is far otherwiſe in thoſe Plants, whoſe real Vir- 
tue entirely reſides in that Part which is ſeparable by a Heat not 
exceeding 214 Degrees; for the Waters carefully prepared from 
theſe will contain- all the Virtue which is loſt in their Deco- 
— _ Extracts. vals — > wn 7 ay cr 

wers, Lilies of the " of Rue, againſt that Species 
of the Falling-ſickneſs which proceeds from a Diſturbance in 
the Motion of the nervous Fluid, refide in the diſtill'd Water, 
but are abſolutely wanting in the Decoctions or Extracts; fo, 
on the other hand, the anti-epileptic Virtue of Piony remains 
in the Decoction, but is wanting in the Water. 

6. There are ſome Medicinal Plants whoſe Virtues reſide in 
a Part which is volatile, with the aforeſaid Degree of Heat, 
but ſo, that after theſe are raiſed by Diſtillation, the remaining 
Plant, and its Decoction, continue poſſeſſed of other Virtues, of 
great Medicinal Efficacy. Such Decoctions, therefore, are not 
—— mw but 3 Conran tiene, 

t ma t uncorrupted ; being afterwards 
mix'd with df Ry Wn the Virmes of. tawh are thus 
united, and afford the whole Efficacy of the Plant: And of 
this kind are Chamomile, Carduus Benedictus, the leſſer Cen- 
taury, Germander, Ground-pine, M Roſemary, Sage, 
Scordium, Wormwood, &c. | This Tribe of Herbs, indeed, 


are exalted by Fermentation, ſo as to afford the better W 
bur 7 tation, the r Waters; 
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1008 come afterwards to be inſpiſſated, 


ſemary, , 
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they either have leſs; or a different kind of Virtue fromm the 
natural. 


7. Acid, bitter, auſtere, ſweet, and flat Taſtes, rarely aſ- 
dend Plants in Diſtillation, but commonly remain in their 
Extracts, tho* they aſcend from Chamomile, Wormwood, 
and a few more ; but the Colour of Plants is ſcarce ever rais'd 
by Diſtillation, tho* we have a blue Colour in the Diſtillation 
of Chamomile, and a one in that of Wormwood ; but 
theſe Colours are rather in the Oil than in the Waters: The 
ſaponaceous Virtue, conſiſting in the Union of the Salt and 
Oil, never riſes, but remains in the Extracts; and therefore 
Plants endow'd with this Virtue are not to be thus diſtill'd. 

8. The . Vegetables ſcarce afford any thing of Uſe 
in their diſtill'd Waters; that is, Barberry, Beet, common 
Cherries, Cole wort, Currans, Elder-berries, Endive, ripe 
Grapes, Ladies Mantle, Lettice, the Juices of Citrons, Le- 
mons, Purſlain, Scorzonera, Sorrel, Strawberries, 
and Succory. There are alſo very con Virtues in tbe 
ſame Plant: Thus the diſtill'd Water of Cinnamon, of the 
Firſt Running, is deobſtruent, heating, enlivening, ſtimulate- 
ing, and in vomiting ; but that of the Second Running 

ingent, cooling, and nauſeous ; whilſt the Decoction re- 
maining in the Still is of a dark-red Colour, opake, thick, 
of an auſtere Taſte, aſtringent, coagulating, and ſtrength- 
ening. 

Simple Waters are directed by the College of Phyſieians to 
be drawn - 


From the Leaves and Buds of 


Both the Wormwoods, Baum, 
Angelica, int, 
Carduus Benedictus, Parſley, 
Succory, Plantain, 
The greater Celandine, Penyroyal, 
Eyebright, Oak, 
Fenil, Rue, 
Hyllop, Meadow-ſweet, 
Joram, 
From the Flowers of 
Oranges, Piony , 
Chamomile, Roſemary 
Beans, White 5 
Red Foppi Lim : 
oppies, 08. 
Cowllips, | 
From the Fruits of 
Citrons, the Peel, Green Walnuts, and 
Raſp-berries, Black Cherries. 
From twelve Pounds of the latter of which, bruiſed with the 
Stones, draw one Gallon. 
| From an Animal, 
F sf; wn. - 
ET Qxincys London Diſpenſatory, 
To theſe the Edinburgh Diſpenſatory adds 


Mugwort and Savine. 


The Diſ + orders the FRo0-zrAwn WATER 
n _ 


Hang any Quantity of FRoG-sPpAwNn in a ſo that 
the Water may run from it into a Veſlel ſet under- 
neath to receive it; and to every Pint of the Liquor, thus 
obtain'd, add a Dram of Roch- alum. 


This is a much better Frog-ſpawn Water than we find or- 
der'd in other Diſpenſatories; the Addition of the Alum, and 
the manner of Preparation by Reſolution, conſiderably increaſe 
its Virtues ; whereas that obtain'd by bare Diſtillation gives 
us little more of the Spawn than its uſeleſs Phlegm. it 
ſtands here, it ſeems deſign'd as a Cooler for external Uſes, 

The ſame Diſpenſatory very propert obſerves, that the Wa- 
ters of thoſe Plants which are obtainable to no good Purpoſe by 
Diſtillation, may be made by diffolving a proper roportion 
of their eſſential Salt in Spring-water (er rather in diftill'd 


Water ). . 
The Method of making the Aqy4 LacTis ALgExITERIA, 

Alexiterial Milk Water, is ſpecify d under the Article ALz x1- 

TERIA, which fee. 4 

Aqua CINNAMOMI TENUI1S, | 

Small Cinnamon-water, is made by infuſing twelve Ounces of 
Cinnamon in eight Pints of Water, and then diſtilling till the 

iquor ceaſes to come over milky. 

Another Simple-water has lately been introduced into Pra- 
Rice, not mention'd in any Diſpenſatory that I know of, un- 
der the n of PETEA- UN Warzz. This, I preſume, 

7 is 
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is diftill'd from the nas Sricis BREVIORIBUS ET HA- 
BITIORIBUS, Folits MEnTH A FUSC x, SAPORE FERVIDO 
PirERIS of Ray's Synopſis ; MENTHA SAXIFRAGA, AN- 
GusTIORE Folio, SPICATA, SAPORE ACRI FERVIDO, of 
Plukenet's Almageft. 129. MenTHAa PipERATA ACUTA of 
Petiver's Herbarium Britannicum ; Pepper-mint. 

This Water is extremely hot in the Mouth, and upon the 
Stomach ; and therefore ſeems proper to warm, invigorate, and 


diſcuſs Flatulencies, to deſtroy Acidities in the Stomach and 


Duodenum, and prevent Coagulations conſequent thereto. 


Another Method of procuring a Water from Vegetables, by fer- 
2 the Vegetable before Diſtillation, after the manner of 
dovicus. 


The Effects of Diſtillation, Digeſtion, and Cohobation, 
have ſufficiently ſhewn us the Action of the Fire, limited by 
the Degree of boiling Water, in Diſtillation and Cohobation ; 
and of a more gentle Fire, with Water, by Digeſtion. We 
now proceed to exhibit an elegant and uſeful Way of obtaining 
Virtues of Plants very little alter'd from what 46 4 naturally 
are, tho” render'd more penetrating and more volatile. 


1. Take recent Roſemary, cut and bruiſe it, if that ſeems 
neceſlary ; put it into a large Oak Caſk, leaving a Space 
empty at the Top, of four Inches deep ; then take as 
much Water as would, when added, fill the Caſk to the 
ſame Height, including the Plant, and mix therein about 
an eighth Part of Honey, if it be cold Winter Weather ; 
or a twelfth Part, if it be warm : In the Summer the like 
Quantity of coarſe, unrefined __ might, to the ſame 
Purpoſe, be added inſtead of the Honey, or half an Ounce 
of Yeaſt added for each Pint of Water will have the ſame 
Effect; but I prefer the Honey uſed as deſcribed : Let the 
proper Quantity therefore of Honey and Water be warm- 
ed and poured upon the Plant in the Caſk ; let the Caſk 
ſtand upright, and have its wide, upper Orifice, or Bung- 
hole, looſely cover'd with a wooden Cover; then ſet it in 
a wooden Cheſt, to be kept heated by means of a live 
Coal bury'd under light Aſhes, ſo that the Liquor and 
Plant may feel a Heat of about eighty Degrees, which is 
afterwards to be conſtantly kept up, by covering the out- 
ſide with Cloths, and due Regulation of the Fire, 
which muſt therefore be greater and more carefully at- 
tended in cold Weather ; but in the Heat of Summer, 
little or no Fire is requir d. On the ſecond Day a hiſſing 
Noiſe will begin in the Liquor, with Bubbles, Frothing, 
and a grateful Smell of Roſemary, the Plant now again 
riſing to the Surface : This Motion is called Fermentation. 


2. When this Fermentation has continu'd ſo long, that 
what was on the Top begins to ſubſide and fink to the 
Bottom, the Operation is continu'd long enough for our 
Purpoſe, fo that now the Veſſel muſt be cool'd, and cloſely 
bung'd down ; for if it ſhould continue longer open in the 
ſame Warmth, the Spirit and Oil, now render'd more vo- 
latile, would fly off, and the Virtues requir'd be loſt; ſo 
that the Matter ſhould be now directly diſtill'd. 


3- Take therefore as much of this Plant, and its fermented 
Liquor, as may fill Two-thirds of a Still, and work carefully 
from the firſt ; for the Liquor, containing much ferment- 
ing Spirit, eaſily rarefies with the Fire, froths, ſwells, and 
hence becomes very ſubject to boil over. And as all this 
happens much quicker in this Diſtillation than in the fore- 
going 2 we ought here to work ſlower, eſpecially 
at the firſt. 


4. And thus there will come over firſt a limpid, unctuous, 
yi odorous, ſapid Liquor, all which is to be 
ept ſeparate ; there follows a milky, opake, turbid Li- 
quor, {till containing ſomething of the ſame Taſte and 
Feng ; ny 5 — one r 8 2 
t, and ſcarce having an of t oſe- 
mary: There remains 2 Still an Extract, indolent 
with reſpect to the Roſemary, and retaining much of the 
Subſtance of Honey. And all theſe Particulars hold, 
when the Fermentation is continued, till the Plant ſpon- 
taneouſly falls to the Bottom of the Caſk, which, with 
the above-mention'd Degree of Heat, uſually happens in 
five or fix Days. . 
5+ This firſt Water, or rather Spirit, may be kept for ſeve- 
- ral Years, in a cloſe Veſſel, without changing or 
ropy. It alſo excellently retains the Taſte and Odour of 
the Plant, tho* a little alter'd ; but if leſs Honey were 
added, leſs Heat employ'd, or the Fermentation continu'd 
I ET or three Days; then the diſtill'd Water of the 
Running would be white, thick, opake, unctuous, 
frothy, and perfectly retain the Scent and Taſte of the 
Plant, or much lefs alter'd than in the former Caſe ; tho? 
the Water will not be fo ſharp and penetrating. ' After 
this is drawn off, a tartiſh, limpid, inodorous Liquor, 
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will rife, leaving a Remainder behind, that retains much 
leſs of the Properties of Roſemary, than in the preceding 


6. There is alſo in this Caſe always found ſome Oil in the 
firſt Water, which was not in the former Spirit. Again, 
if the Fermentation were to continue only for a Day, or 
a Day and a half, the Water that firſt comes over would 

largely abound with Oil. In other reſpects Matters are 
nearly the fame in both ; for it is conſtantly found, that the 
longer the Fermentation was continu'd, the leſs Oil appears 
in the diſtill'd Water; and therefore what runs firſt, is al- 
ways clearer and ſtronger ; but upon mixing with common 

ater, the Whole immediately becomes milky : Whence 
theſe Waters greatly differ from one another, according as 
they are differently prepared in the above-mention'd reſpects. 
n the Fermentation is perfectly performed, the firſt 
Water will be limpid, the ſecond milky ; and if a third be 
forced over by a ſtrong boiling Heat long continu'd, it 
will prove acid, thin, and limpid, reſembling diſtill'd Vi- 
negar. The Extract in this Caſe will always be the leſs 
impregnated with the Virtue of the Plant employ'd, the 
longer the Fermentation was continued, or the more per- 
feftly it was performed; and vice verſa. The Oil alſo, 
which in the Diſtillation of the unfermented Plants floated 
upon the Surface of the Water, becomes fo attenuated, 
when the Plant is perfectly fermented before Diſtillation, 
as entirely to diſappear, and lie concealed ; or is ſubtilely di- 
vided in the diftill'd Liquor, which may therefore be call'd 
Spirit, rather than Water. That this is the Caſe, ap 
from hence, that if a large Quantity of Water be added 
to the Spirit, it preſently grows white ; which ſhews 
__ 1 27 was Oil conceal'd . it L y frequently little 
rops of Oil, thus regenerated, will float upon the Sur- 
face of the Water. * 


REMARKS. 


1. Hence we learn, that this Fermentation Ts perfectly finiſh'd 
in the proper Time requir'd for that Purpoſe, with a large 
Proportion of Ferment, and if the whole fermented Matter 
be for ſome time contained cloſely bung'd down in a Caſk) 
affords theſe Waters extremely limpid, hot, aromatic, odo- 
rous, ſapid, and penetrating, without any Sign of their con- 
taining an Oil; and according as theſe Properties appear 
more in the Water, the native Virtues of the t are more 
changed; ſo that at laſt they can ſcarce be known: But 
when the Fermentation is perfect, each loſing its proper 
Character, they all become nearly alike : Whence it is mani- 
feſt, that the particular Virtues of Vegetables are not exalted 
or perfected by Fermentation, as they were in the preceding 
Proceſs by repeated Cohobation; and that the Waters of the 
preſent Proceſs, by ſuch Cohobation, are not render'd fo ſpiri- 
tuous, as by a ſingle Fermentation. And this ſeems to proceed 
from hence, that in the long continued and active Motion of 
Fermentation, the volatile preſiding Spirit, now freed from the 
open'd Parts of the Plant, but 2 from the attenu- 
ated Oil, exhales; for the Tenacity of the Oil was the 
chief thing that detained and locked the Spirit in the Plant. 
But a gentle and moderate Fermentation, which does not 
diſfipate the Spirit, only diſſolves the viſcous Obſtacles, ad- 
mirably quickens theſe Waters, makes them durable, or 
long preſerves them from Corruption, Dreggineſs and 25.9 
nels ; as is excellently obſerved by that ſkilful and candid 
Chymiſt, Daniel Ludevicus, in his Diſpenſatory accommo- 
dated to the preſent Age. And thus the Water of Carduus 
Benedictus, ſo prepared, is highly commended, where 
Sweating and Perſpiration are required. 


2. Hence the Taſte and Smell of Plants, communicated to 
their diſtill'd Waters, principally depend upon their native 
Spirit reſpectively. But as this Spirit is wrapped up in a te- 
nacious Oil, when this Oil is mixed with the Waters, it ren- 
ders them the more odorous and fapid in the larger Quantity 
it is ſo mixed. This Oil is gradually thinned, made leſs te- 
nacious, more ſpirituous, eaſier to mix with Water, 
Diſtillation, Digeſtion, and Cohobation in cloſe Veſſels ; but 
thus the Spirit alſo becomes more volatile and diſentangled, 
ſo as eaſily to fly off, unleſs it is every way very cloſely 
confined in the Veſſels during the Diſtillation ; which being 

med, highly efficacious Waters may be thus prepared. 

t as Fermentation requires a Length of Time, the Ad- 
miſſion of the Air, and open Veſſels, it attenuates Oils by 
its Motion, ſo as to mix them with Water, and in this 
Form make an inflammable Liquor ; which cannot happen 
without a Diffipation of the native Spirit. It however renders 
Oils miſcible with the animal Juices, and fit to enter the 
fineſt Veſſels ; but always deſtroys the peculiar Virtue of the 
Plant. In the mean tune, it proves the Medium of con- 
veying ſimulating and grateful Virtues to the Nerves, eſpe- 
cially thoſe of the Noſe, Mouth, Jaws, Throat, Stomach, 
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when, by the ance of Fire, the Subject to be changed, 
and contained in one Veſſel, to which the Fire was apply d, 
paſſes into another joined: thereto, whether Solids were thus 
treated or Fluids ; and this Operation FR them differ'd in 
three reſpects: For, 1. The Fire raiſed the Matter perpen- 
 dicularly upwards, 2, Somewhat obliquely, or laterally, as in 
Diſtillation by the Retort. And, 3. 'Downwards, the Fire 
being apply'd above; which laſt Species of Diſtillation they 
called per Deſeenſum, which they uſed in the laſt Age for ſepa- 
rating Quickſilver from its Ore, and which. Paraceſſus from 
thence transferred to Vegetables. Of this kind of Diſtillation 
we are now to give an Example. BG 
Let there be procured a ſufficiently wide and deep cylindrical 
Veſſel, made of ſuch Matter as will neither tranſmit, drink 
up, or foul Liquors. ' From the upper Rim of this Veſſel out 
an Inſide Groove, fit to receive exactly, and ſuſtain a round 
Plate truck full of Holes, which is to fink into the open Mouth 
of the Veſlel, ſo far that the upper Surface of the Plate bs two 
Inches from the Rim thereof ; then place any recent, green, 
ſucculent Plant, firſt cut or bruiſed, u the Plate, fo that 
it may reach up to the Rim ; then a flat Cover, which 
may exactly cloſe the Mouth of the Veſſel, with the Aſſiſtance 
of luting, to prevent any Vapours from exhaling. "The whole 
Apparatus may be made of Iron-plate, if a large Quantity of 
ater is requir'd at once; otherwiſe, for a ſingle Experiment, 
one of Earth may ſuffice, Let a little fine Aſhes be ſifted upon 
the Cover, and a few live Coals be placed thereon, that the 
moiſt Parts of the Plant may be reſolved into Vapour, and its 
uices be liquefied ſo as to fall into the wide Part of the Veſſel 
low, where being condenſed by the Cold, they will . 
ally diſtil and collect, if the Fire be prudently managed, and 
increaſed by Degrees. And thus the Spirit, Water, Wax, 
Gum, Oil, Roſin, as alſo the ſaline and ſaponaceous Matter 
of the Vegetable, which do not eaſily riſe in the preceding 
Diſtillations, may be obtained: Care, however, muſt be had, not 
to make the Fire too large, for fear of quite burning up the Parts 
of the Subject; tho', indeed, a ſmall Degree will have but 
little Effect; but if a violent Fire be uſed; all the Parts will be 
confounded together, the oily Matter burnt up, the Smell and 
Tafte of the Produce become ſo empyreumatical, ſmoky, bit- 
ter, and nauſeous, as to be ſcarce fit tor internal Uſe, eſpecially 
if the Subject were dry and unctuous. But, when ſucculent 
Vegetables are employ'd, ſuch as Roſe-flowers, and prudently 
treated without burning, the Water ſo prepared will nearly 
reſemble the natural Juices, as containing both their ſapona- 
ceous Nature, and peculiar Virtues, though always a little 
changed by the Fire; whence the expreſſed - Juices themſelves 
are not only more agreeable, but more medicinal. Paracelſus, 
however, by treating Guaiacum in this manner, obtained an 
acid Liquor, and a ſharp foetid Oil, which he recommends 
both for external and internal Uſes ; whence this Operation 
has been for ſome time practiſed in Germany, but is now al- 
| moſt diſuſed, or changed for others more ſuitable. Boerhaave's 


Chymiftry. 


Spirituous and Compound W ATERs directed by the CoLLEGE 
of PHYSICIANS. 

preparing theſe, the Herbs are to be choſen „ unleſs 

particularly ordered to the contrary : In Defe&t of thoſe which 

are green, about a fourth Part of the dry may be ſubſtituted, 

and ſo much Spring- water is to be allowed as will prevent their 


burning to the Still. 


Aqua ABSINTHII MINUS COMPOSITA :, Or, The Leſſer 
Compoſition of Wormwood Water. 


Take of the Leaves of dried Wormwood, two Pounds ; of 
the Leſſer Cardamom-ſeeds, two Ounces ; of Coriander- 
ſeeds, half a Pound. Inſuſe them all in four Gallons of 
French Brandy, and draw off the ſame Quantity by Diſtil- 


For 


After the ſame manner, but with an Omiffion of theſe Seeds, 
and, for that Rank; an Augmentation of our times the 
tity of Herbs, are made Waters from the whole Plants of An- 
a. Baum, Mint, Sage, &c. the Flowers of Roſemary, 

of Caraway, Leſſer Aniſe, Juniper-berrics, 
Orange, Citron, and Lemon-peel,  &c. 

This Water differs chiefly from that of the former Diſpen- 
ſatory, by ſubſtituting m and Coriander- ſeeds in room 
of the Aniſeeds, which makes it more cordial and grateful to 
the Stomach ; the Aniſeeds yielding too foul an Oil to ſuit it 
for ſuch Purpoſes. This Water is commonly uſed in Stomachic 
Infuſions, on a Suppoſition, that it claims a Right to ſuch Vir- 
tues from the Wormwood ; but the Water riſing from it par- 
takes not of theſe Qualities which belong to it in Tincture; 
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ſo that it-ſeerns only to be carminative from the Spice and Seeds 


thod of diſtilling per Deſcenſum. _ now ordered in it. Quincey. 
Chymiſts formerly called that Mens , 43 
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_ Aqua ABsINTHII MAcrs CourosrA; Or, n. greater 


Compoſition of Wormweed Water. 


Take of the Sea, and common Wormwood dried, each one 
Pound ; of Sage, Mint, and Baum dried, each two Hand- 
ful; of the Roots of » Ginger, Calamus'Aro- 
maticus, and Elecampane, of the Seeds of Sweet Fenll and 
Coriander, each three Drams ; Cinnamon, Cloves, and 
2 each two Drams ; of the Leſſer Cardamoms 
and Cubebs, each one Dram; cut and bruiſe the Ingredi- 
ents as they require ; and, after infuſing them for ſome 
time in twelve Pints of French Brandy, fr off the ſame 
Quantity by Diſtillation. | 


Ibis differs from that of the former Diſpenſatory, in reject- 
ing Liquorice-root and Raiſins, which can have no Effect in 
Diſtillation ; and- in allowing a greater Proportion of Spirit, 
and more to be drawn off ; the former being too much loaded 
with the oily Ingredients, to admit either of its being fine to 
the Eye, or grateful to the Stomach. Vin 's Diſp. 

If. we conſider the Wormwood and Gentian, Waters as 
Stomachics, little can be expected from them ; becauſe the 
Materials they are drawn from, are not ſuited to ſend any thing 
over by Diſtillation, that comes within this Intention ; fo that 
if there be any thing good in them, we are more beholden to 
the Spirit than the - Ingredients for it. Quincy Prelett. 

maceut. 

The Aqua Abſinthii, and Angelica magis Co a, are ſuf- 
kiciently n CD bothers Is of the 
oily Seeds to allow them to come over fine, eſpecially the latter ; 
but neither of them is much preſcribed or made. Jdem. 


Aqua ANGELIC# MA CoMposiTA : Or, The greater 
Compoſition of Angelica Water. cnn 


Take of Angelica-root, and the Leaves of Carduus, each 
ſix Ounces ; of Baum and Sage, each four Ounces; of 
Angelica- ſeeds, fix Ounces ; and of Sweet Fenil-ſeeds, 
nine Ounces. Let the dried Herbs and Seeds be groſly 
bruiſed ; and to them add of Cinnamon, two Drams ; of 
Cloves and Mace, each one Dram and an half ; of Nut- 
meg, and the Leſſer Cardamom-ſeeds, each one Dram ; 
of Cubebs, and Galangal-root, each one Dram and an 
half; of Jamaica Pepper and Saffron, each one Dram. 
Infuſe them in two Gallons of French Brandy, and draw 
off as much by Diſtillation. 


Ibis hath rej the Species Diamoſchu Dulcis, and the 
Aromaticum Roſatum, which were in the former; one of theſe 
Compoſitions being wholly expunged in the preſent Diſpenſa- 
— and in their room are added Spices more convenientl 
wering the ſame Intentions. But in this, the Carduus wal 
ing ; and the Sweet Fennel-ſceds are in too great a Quan- 
tity, which will make the Water foul and milky. The laſt 
Runnings of all the foregging Waters are worth ing ſepa- 
rate for carminative Juleps, and ſuch-like Intentions. Suiney's 
Diſpenſat. 
Aqua Brroniz ComeosiTA: Or, Compound Bryony 
Water. 
Take of the Juice of Bryony-roots, four Pints ; of the Juice 
of Rue and Mugwort, each two Pints ; of the Leaves 
. of Savine, three Handfuls ; Motherwort, Catmint, and 
Penyroyal, each two Handfuls ; of Bafil and Dittany, 
each one Handful and an half ; of freſh outer Peel of 
Oranges, four Ounces ; of Myrrh, two Ounces ; of Ry 
. Caſtor, one Ounce ; Spirit of Wine, eight Pints. 


as uſual after proper Maceration ; for the longer things of 
this Kind infuſe together, the better is the Water, 


This is much preſcribed in Hyſterical Caſes, and is v 
forcing upon the Uterus, which makes it given to promote Deli- 
very, and forward the proper Cleanſings afterwards'; as alſo to 

Menſtrual Obſtructions, and abundance of Female Com- 
plaints. It is likewiſe good againſt Convulſions in Children, 
and of Service in any nervous Complaint in either Sex. Its 
Doſe is from two Drams to two Ounces, with any conveni- 
ent Diluter. Jung Diſpenſat. 

The Aqua Bryome Compoſita takes in ſome of the moſt 
efficacious of the fortid Simples, and ſeems admirably well 
contrived for the Intention of an Hyfteric, ſo far as their Vir- 
tues are procurable this way ; but they who would have it good, 

for where it is otherwiſe, 


muſt aq a very foul and mil 
it hath defrauded of its due Quantity of the beſt Ingredi- 


ents, or their better Parts have been precipitated with Alum, or 
taken out by the Filtre, Quincy Pralett. Pharmac, - | 
n . | ava 


Aqgva Fronun CAN ConrostrA: Or, Com- 

pound Chamomile-flower Water. 

Take of dried Charnomile-floweis, one Found ; of the outer 
Peel of O two Ounces ; of the Leaves of common 
Wormwood and Penyroyal, each two Handfuls ; of the 
Sceds of Aniſe, Cumin and Sweet Fennel, of the Berries 
of Bay, and Juniper, each one Ounce; infuſe them in 
one Gallon of French Brandy, and draw off double that 
Quantity by Diſtillation. | 

This Water is a Carminative, and in that Intention may be 

uſed at Diſcretion, Quincy, | 


Aqua Cinnamomt ForT1s: Or, Strong Cinnamon Ma- 
ter. | 


Take one Pound of Cinnamon groſly powdered, and ate 
xg of French Brandy; draw off by Diſtillation ten 
ints. 


 Aqva Eripemica : Or, Plague Water. 


Take of the Leaves of Celandine, Roſemary, Rue, Sage, 
Roman Wormwood, Dragon, Agrimony, um, Scor- 
dium, the Leſſer Centaury, Carduus, Betony, and Mint, 
each two Handfuls; of dried lica-root, Zedoary, 


and Gentian, each one Ounce ; of the Virginia Snake 


root, half an Ounce ; let them be infuſed in one Gallon 
of French Brandy, and draw off ten Pints by Diſtillation. 


This very much differs from that of the old Diſpenſatory ; 
and, beſides the Addition of many new Herbs, leaves out the 
Maſterwort, Piony, and Butterbur-roots, inſomuch that the 
Intention of the Medicine ſeems changed from an Alexipharmic 
into a Cardiac. It is taken from Shipton's Additions to the former 
Diſpenſatory ; and is not, by many, ſo much eſteemed as the 
former Plague Water, erer, Ingredients of moſt Efficacy there 
being here neglected, and many in this either uſeleſs or foreign 


to the Intentions Quincy Diſpenſat, 


Aqua GznTranz ComPosiTA : Or, Compound Gentian 


Water. 


Take Gentian ſliced, one Pound and. an half; of the Leaves 
and Flowers of the Leſſer Centaury, each four Ounces ; 
infuſe them in fix Pints of French y, and diſtil about 


half that Quantity. 


This Water is frequently preſcribed as a Stomachic, and is 
commended for a Deterger, and is faid to do Service in Drop- 
ſies, F e and any Obſtructions of the Viſcera; and 
is given from two Drams to two or three Ounces at a Doſe : 
But, in Truth, theſe Ingredients give ſo little that will riſe in 
Vapour, that the Spirit comes over but with a very ſmall Al- 
teration ; ſo that they who are fond of the Virtues as 
ſtand recommended in thoſe Ingredignts, muſt look for them in 
the Extract, or never put them into the Still; and that is eaſil 
made by ſtraining and evaporating the Reſiduum, and is 
uſed in the Shops, chiefly with Stomachics and Deobſtruents, 
when preſcribed to be made in Pills. Salmon, in his Notes up- 
on this Water, ſays, it is a Preſervative in peſtilential Seaſons, 
excellent againſt the Rickets, helps Stitches in the Side, -and 
provokes the Terms and After- birth; and, with equal Reaſon 
and Conſiſtency, that wretched Seribbler might have ſaid it cured 
Corns, broken Bones, and Apoplexies. 22 Diſpenſ. 


Aqua IurENI ALIS: Or, Imperial Mater. 


Take of dried Citron Peels, Aeg Cloves, and Cin- 
namon, each two Ounces; Roots o Eyperus, Florentine 
Orris, and Calamus Aromaticus, each one Ounce ; of 

. Zedoary, Gaga}, and Gingers each half an Ounce; 
of the of Lavender and Koſe „each two Hand- 
fuls ; of ths Leaves of Bay, Marjoram, Baum, Mint, 

Sage, and Thyme, each one Handful ; of the Flowers of 

white and red Roſes, cach half an Handful ; Damaſk 

Roſe-water, four Pints ; of French Brandy, one Gallon ; 

then diſtil off ten Pints. . 


This is a very good cephalic Water, and makes a con- 
yenjent Julep in any nervous Caſes whatſoever ; ** it 
is ſo much lighted in the preſent Practice, this may be faid of 
it, which can be ſaid of few beſides in the Diſpenfatory, that 
all the Ingredients coincide in one Intentian, and ſuch as will 
part with their Virtues by Diſtillation. It may be given from 
| vey Detong 60 er an ehicle; gr 2 
a pleaſant Cordial Dram alone, and very good upon | 
Sickneſs of the Stomach. Quincy Diaſer. ©. | 
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Lactts AlEATTEXIA: Or, Alexitericl A Was 


ALEXITERIA: 


N 


Aqua Limacym TENUIs: Or, 4 fmiall Snail Water. 


Mead 
Ounce ; of Milk, one Gallon ; diftil accord- 
ing to Art, either in Balneo Maris, or in a Sand-heat. 


If this be drawn with fox Pints of Cow's Milk, and two 
Pints of Canary, it is ſtyled The ffronger Snail Water. 


Aqua MizaniLts : Or, The wonderful Huter. 


Take of Cloves S Gudedn, Mace, the Leſſer Cu- 
damoms, Nutmegs and Singer, each one Dram ; Juice of 
the Greater Celandine, a Pint; French Brandy, two 
— 2 and draw off the ſame Quantity by Di- 

tion. | 


This is a pleaſant and good Cordial, and greatly breaks the 
355 * Stomach, and diſperſes F — Quincy s 
i ben ſat. 


Aqua NxATHRNTTIcA: Or, A Water againſt the Stone. 


' Take of the beft Flowers of White-thorn, four Pounds ; 
of Nutmegs bruiſed, three Ounces ; infuſe them together 
in a cloſe Veſſel with two Gallons of generous White- 
wine, and draw off by Diſtillation twelve Pints, 


This was much preſcribed by the late Dr. Radcliffe, but was 
not in the former Diſpenſatory. 


Aqua PR Couros rA: Or, Compound Piony Ma- 
ter. 


Take Lily of the Valley Flowers freſh „one Pound; 
and infuſe them in two Gallons and an half of French 
1 and to the ſame put of Lime-flowers, half a 
Pound; of Piony, four Ounces ; of the Male Piony-root, 

two Ounces and an half ; white Dittany, and Birth» 

wort, of each half an Ounce; of Miſleto of the Oak, 
and Rue, each two Handfuls ; of Piony-ſeeds buſk'd, ten 

Drams ; and of the Seeds of Rue, three Drams and an 

half; of Ru/fia Caſtor, Cubebs, and Mace, each two 

Drams; of Cinnamon, an Ounce and an half; of Roſe- 

mary-flowers, fix Pugils ; of Stoechas, and Lavender- 

flowers, each four Pugils ; of Betony, Clove, and Cow- 
ſlip-flowers, each eight Pugils ; of the Juice of black- 

Cherries, four Pints ; and from the Whole draw off by 

Diſtillation” four Gallons. 


The preſent College Diſpenſatory hath left out ſome of the 
inſignificant Ingredients that were in the former, and particu- 
5 the Squills; and avoided alſo the Trouble of a double 
Diſtillation, which was altogether needleſs: This is the ſame 
as was originally inſerted by the College in their firſt Diſpenſa- 
tory, under the Title of Aqua Antiepileptica Langii. The 
Quantities alſo of fome of the Ingredients are blameable, as 
three Drams and an half of Seeds of Rue, when the Whole might 
be taken in Subſtance at one Doſe; without any viſible Effect. 
It has ſome Ingredients in it of little or no Efficacy to the 
main Purpoſe, and others entirely unfit for this Form ; of the 
firſt are the Radix Dictamni Albi, and Ariſtolochiz Longz, 
neither of which will ſend- any thing conſiderable over the 
Helm, The Semina Pzoniz, and Viſcus Quercinus likewiſe, 
howſoever agreeable they may be to this Intention in other 
Forms, will not ſend out any thing of that Kind by Diſtilla- 
tion. The Seeds will make weill enough into an Emulſion 
when huſk'd, and the Miſleto is beſt reduced into a Powder; 
but huſking the Seeds to be diſtill'd, were they proper. for it, is 
a Circumſtance very trifling. The Caſtor is in this increaſed 
in its Quantity to what it was before z but although it may be 
the mo erable Ingredient in the Whole for the main In- 
tention, yet the more it ſends over the Helm, the more will it 
deform the Water with a Milkineſs, and di Scent ; 
and therefore tis much better contrived into Forms, tho? 
in the Quantity it now ftands here, it is too little to do much 


Harm in this 3 ſo that this Water, in the main, is plea- 
ſant now obtains in common Preſcription beyond 
of the Rank. Duincy's Preleft. Pharmac. 


It is an (excellent Cordial, and can r 
in all nervous Caſes, both in Children and grown Perſons. 
may be diluted into a Julep with Black-cherry Water, or any 
ſuch Vehicle, 45 given from one Dram to three, to 
Children, and from an Ounce to two Ounces w-grown 
| Perſons ; 


d 


erſons ;_ and, if the Caſe requires. it, may be repeated every 
fob whe Hours, But Caſes FARCE ws not truſted to 
ſuch as this alone. Quincy Diſpenſat. 


Aqua ProTHERIACALIS: Or, A Suceedancum for the 
Treadk Wa . 


Take of the Leaves of Scordium, Scahious, Carduue, and 
Goats-rue, each two Handfuls ; of .Citron-peel, and 
Orange-peel dried, each half an Ounce; Seeds of Ci- 
trons, Hartwort, and Treacle-muſtard, each one Ounce ; 
of the Flowers of Marigolds and Roſemary, each, one 
Handful ; Cinnamon, two Drams ; of French Brandy, 
two Pints ; and diſtil off fix Pints. 


The Carduus Seeds, and the Carduus Water, are in this 
omitted as inſignificant, the reſt continuing much as before. 
It is deſigned to be uſed as Treacle Water when that proves de- 
ficient, in a Seaſon not fit to make it. Quincy. 


Wc RArHANI CompPostTA : Or, Compound Horſe-radiſb 
ater. 


Take of the Leaves of both -graſſes, freſh 

the Spring, each ſix Pounds; bruiſe them, and preſs out 
the Juice; and to it add the Juices of Brook-lime and 
Water-creſſes, each one Pint and an half; of Horſe- 
radiſh-root, two Pounds; of Arum-root, freſh, ſix Ounces; 
of Winter's-bark, and Nutmegs, each four Ounces ; of 
Lemon-peels dried, two Ounces ; of French Brandy, four 
Pints ; and draw off by Diſtillation eight Pints. 


In this is rejected the Briony-root, which is ordered in a 
Quantity in the old College Diſpenſatory, but renders 
Flavour of the Water nauſeous, and gives no Virtues ſuitable 
to the main Intention of the Whole. The Arum-root is like- 
wiſe in this increaſed in its Quantity, but half an Ounce, be- 
ing ordered in the former, whereby the Medicine is rendered 

et more pungent, and efficacious as an Antiſcorbutic, or a 
Neptritic, both which Purpoſes tis calculated for. All the 
Ingredients in this Water, are of a ſubtle 1133 Nature, 
— greatly abound with volatile Salts, which, in many groſs and 
fizy Conſtitutions of the Blood, do great Service by dividing it, 
and rendering it more fluid, which will increaſe the Diſcharges 
by the Kidneys, and likewiſe waſh through any ObſtruRions 
in thoſe Parts. In all Obſtructions of the other Viſcera, it is 
alſo an excellent Medicine, and prevails againft the Jaundice, 
Cachexies, and Dropſies; and, in ſcorbutic Caſes, there is 
nothing 9 it 3 as it greatly forces thoſe minute . 
promotes I ranſpiration, and cleanſes the Skin, and other ſmall 
Glands, which entertain groſs Particles to the Detriment of 
their proper Offices. It may be given from half an Ounce to 
three or four Ounces, unleſs immediately after Diſtillation, be- 
cauſe then it is ſo pungent as makes it di t to take without 
much diluting. This Water ought to be drawn with the Re- 
ceiver fixed cloſe to the Worm by a Bladder, otherwiſe a 
deal of the beſt Part will fly away. Quincey's Diſpenſat. 

The Aqua Raphani Compeſita aims at Intention of a 
Diuretic ; and will, if good, be as foul and milky as the com- 

nd Bryony Water, when rightly prepared. incys Pre- 
A. Pharmac. 


thered in 


Aqua Docroxis STEPHAN: Or, Doctor Stephen's Ma- 
ter. 


Take of Cinnamon, Ginger, Galangals, 
Grains of Paradiſe, of the Seeds of Aniſe, Sweet Fennel, 
beer 5 A IEEE, 
other o me, Mint, 1 al, Roſemary 
„ Chae, — and La- 
vender, each one Handful ; of French Brandy, fix Pints ; 
and draw off one Gallon by Diſtillation. 


All the Ingredients in this Water are well ſuited to the main 
Intention of a Cephalic, a Cordial, or Carminative ; it is like» 
2 123 — 2 . TR frequently uſed by 

wives amo ir Women. is much preſcribed 
from two Drams to two Ounces. 2 


Ac A TusziacAlLIis: Or, Treacle Water. 


Take of the Juice of Walnuts, four Pints; of the 
Juice of Rue, three ts; of Carduus and Baum, each 
two Pints ; of the freſh gather'd Butterbur-roots, one 
Found and an half; of Burdock, one Pound ; of 
lica, and Maſterwort, each half a Pound ; of green Scor- 
dium, four Handfuls ; of old Venice Treacle, and Mi- 
thridate, each eight Ounces ; of Lemon-juice, two Pints ; 

Gallin and an half; draw off by 

and an half, and then add four 


Cloves, Nutmegs, 


The new Diſpenſatory omits the needle Circumſtance in 
the former, of depurating the Lemon-juice before Diſtillati 
and very prudently adds the diſtill'd Vinegar afterwards, in 

putting it into the Still, becauſe with ſuch Man t it 
effectually anſwers all its Intentions, and riſques leſs Hazard of 
carrying along with the Medicine any Part of the Metal with 
which the Alembic is made, as all Acids are ſubſect to do. This 
Water is the moſt uſed of any in the Shops, though its Compo- 
ſition be blamed by many; for the Juices can contribute yery 
little to its Virtues ; and upon account of the p Seaſon to 
obtain them, this Water cannot be made at all times, how 
much ſoever wanted ; unleſs, as ſome do, the Juices are ex- 
preſs'd in their Seaſon, and kept on Pu ; but then they 
are for nothing ; for ſo little as is of a volatile Nature in 
theſe Simples, will very ſoon be loſt. The reſt of the Ingredi- 
ents indeed agree very well to the main Intention of an Alexl- 
4 ee and the Acids contribute much to that 
A | 

he Doſe of this Water is uſually to grown Perſons ſrom 
half an Ounce to one Ounce, which is too little ; for four 
Ounces is but a moderate Quantity to have any Reliance upon, 


eſpecially to Perſons who are uſed to high living. Quincy 
Diſpen at. _ 

t is of prince in ition to adapt the Ingre« 
dients made uſe of to Forms in which their Medicinal Virtues 


may be procured and preſerved. But nothing is more idle than 
to ſtudy the Elegance and Beauty of Medicines, becauſe they 
are not calculated to pleaſe the Eye or Palate, but to cure 
Diſtempers. Beſides, all our Endeavours to render Remedies 
palatable are fruitleſs, becauſe the very Name of a Medicine, 
with moſt People, conveys an Idea of ſomething nauſeous, 

As to the Form of Spirituous Waters, the not ſeem in 
the leaſt calculated for the Removal of any Diſtemper, thongh 
they may ſomtimes relieve Symptoms. If what has been faid 

er the Article ALconoL, with reſpe& to Spirits procured 
by Fermentation, be duly conſidered, 8 others will, like 
me, think, that ſpirituous Waters can ſeldom be taken in 
Quantities ſufficient to do any conſiderable Service by the In- 
gredients wherewith they are impregnated, without doing a Miſ- 
chief more than equivalent by their noxious Spirit. 

In ſeveral of the Compound Waters mentioned above, much 
more is directed to be drawn off, than is put of the Spirit to 
the I ients. In theſe Caſes therefore, the nder 
muſt take care to put into the Still Water ſufficient to admit of 
the Quantities directed to be drawn off, 

Becauſe there are many of the foreign Writers in Phyſic, 
who make mention of the Ap HR, and of the Aqua 
Cnr, which laſt is uſually known by the Name of Han 
4 Arquebuſade, I ſhall in this _ Manner of their 
282 And to theſe I ſhall add a Snail Water, ſomewhat 

eren 


different from that of the College, on account of its ſingular 


Aqua ANHALTINA. 
tine, half a Pound ; of Olibanum, 


Take of the beſt T 
one Ounce; Wood of Aloes reduced to Powder, three 
Drams ; Grains of Maſtich, Clove-gilly-flowers, or Roſe- 
mary-flowers, Nu , Cubebs, or ngals, Cinnamon, 
each ſix Drams ; n two Drams and an half; Fennel- 


ſeeds, and Bay-berries, each half a Dram. Reduce all to 
a Powder, and _ five Pounds of Spirit of Wine for 
ſix Days, ang Grains of Muſk tied up in a little 
Bag. Then diftil in a flow Balneum Marie ; ſeparate 
what is clear from what is turbid. 


N. B. Tis better to put the Muſk in the Beale of the 
Al bic | 


This Water warms, dries, diſcuſſes, ſtren the Heart, 
Stomach, and other Viſcera; for this Reaſon it is thought good 
in Faintings and Deliquiums. But it is more fr uſed 
externally, and faid to be of great Service in Catarrhs, Pains 
ariſing from a cold Cauſe, in the Wandering Gout, as tis call'd, 
in Palſies, Epilepſies, Apoplexies, Vertigos, Tremors, and Le- 
thargies, by rubbing the affected Part well with it. Schroderi 


Pharmacopaia o- chymica. 
Aqua SCLOPETARIA, five VULNERARIA : The Vulnerary 


Water, commonly call'd Eau d Arquebuſade. 


Take of the Leaves and Roots of Comfrey, „ 


of Sage, of Mugwort, and of Bugle, each ſour Handfuls 
4 the Lone of 8 Sanicle, Ox-eye, of Daily, of 
greater — ntain, of Agrimony, Vervain 
Wormwood, and Fennel, each re. Handel ;z of Se, 
ohn's-wort, of long Birthwort, of Orpine, of Paul's 
y, of the leſſer Centaury, of Yarrow, of Tobacco, 

of Mouſe-ear, of Mint, and of Hyſſop, each one Hand- 
1 all theſe 2nd bruiſe them ſullciendy in » ar. 
7 | wr; 


tar ; then put them into a large Earthen Veſſel, and pour 
twenty Pounds of White-wine upon them. Stir the 
Whole with a Stick, ſtop the Veſſel, and allow it to di- 
get in a warm Dung-hill, or any other ſuch Heat, for the 
pace of three Days. Then pour it over into a large Cop- 
per Cucurbit, whoſe Infide is covered with Tin; and 
ving adapted its Head and Refrigeratory to it, draw off 
the Moifture into a Receiver, by a moderate Fire, in the 
ordinary manner. Thus you will have the Vulnerary 
Water, or Eau d Arguchuſade, which muſt be preſerved 
in a cloſe-ſtopt Bottle, 


It is good for Contuſions, and Diſlocations, and very proper 
for diſcuſſing Tumors; apply'd externally, it deterges Wounds, 
and old Ulcers. It incarns, corroborates, reſiſts Putrefaction, 
ſtops Gangrenes, and is by ſome uſed againſt Vapours. 

That the Nature, the Uſes, and Virtues of this Water may 
be the better underſtood, I ſhall ſubjoin a ſhort Account of the 
Qualities of each of its * 

As for the Water itſelf, its very Names are expreſſive of its 
Virtues; for the Word Vulnerary imports its being proper for 
euring Wounds, And the French Word 2 implies 
its being particularly proper in Gun-ſhot Wounds. | 

r. ComFREY then, or the greater Conſound, is glutinous, 
and proper to conſolidate the Lips of Wounds j hence it receives 
its Latin Name Conso0Lipa. It ſtops Hzmorrhages and 
_— and contains little Salt, but a great deal of Oil and 

hlegm. os 

0 is, by way of Eminence, called Salvia, becauſe in 
a great 2 Diſorders it is thought to ſave and preſerve Life. 
Of this Herb there are two Species, the Wild and Garden Sage ; 
of this latter Species there are two Kinds, the large and the 
ſmall, The ſmall Kind is the beſt, and muſt be ufed in pre- 
paring the Vulnerary Water. It contains a great deal of Salt ; 
and an Oil exalted into a Spirit. It has few paſſive Principles, 
and is cephalic, nervous, antihyſteric, ſtomachic, and ape- 
rient. 

. MucworrT contains a great deal of Salt, little Oil, and 
Phlegm ; and is antihyſteric, aperient, and vulnerary. 

4. Bucs, or Middle Conſound, contains a conſiderable 
Gy of Salt and Oil, and a great many paſſive Principles. 
3 is vulnerary, corroborative, and proper in Diſorders of the 

ungs. 

peg” TIS contains an exalted Oil, and an eſſential or 
volatile Salt, but little fixed Salt, Phlegm, and Earth; and is 
cephalic, cordial, and vulnerary. 

6. SANICLE contains a conſiderable p_— of Salt and 
Oil, a great deal of Phlegm, and little Earth, It is aſtringent, 


conſolidating, vulnerary, proper in Hernie, ufed both inter- 


nally and externally, 
eat deal of Oil and Phlegm, and a 


7, Ox-gyE contains a 
conſiderable Quantity of Salt. It is vulnerary, and preſcrib'd 


for the King's-evil, 

8. Tyr $MALLER Daisy, or Bellis Miner, contains little 
Salt and Earth, but a great deal of Oil and Phlegm. Ir is uſed 
for ſtopping Hæmorrhages, conſolidating Wounds, diſcuſſin 
Tumors, and carrying vff Inflammations of the Eyes. | 

9. Scrophularia Major, or the GREATER FiowoRT, con- 
tains a great deal of Salt and Oil, a conſiderable Quantity of 
Phlegm and Earth, and is apply*d for diſcuſſing ſcrophulous 
Tumors, which its Root reſembles. It is alſo uſed to ſoften 
Hardneſſes, to deterge Wounds, and old Ulcers, 

10. PLANTAIN contains an Oil, a little Salt, but a great 
deal of Earth and Phlegm. Its Salt, which is acid, being 
mixed with its Oil, and with a great many = Principles, 
is almoſt entirely abſorb'd by them; for this Reaſon the Plant 
is only lightly LEES but it is aſtringent and refreſhing, .on 
account of its Earth and Phlegm. It is uſed in Fluxes of all 
Sorts, in Hæmorrhages, and Inflammations of the Eyes. | 

11. AGRIMONY, or Eupatorium, contains a conſiderable 
Quantity of Salt and Oil. Its active Principles are mixed with 
a great deal of Earth, and a little Phlegm; for which Reaſon 
it is deterſive and aſtringent with regard to the Fœces, but 
aperient with regard to the Urine. - It is thought good for Diſ- 
orders of the Liver, and ſtops Fluxes. | 

12. VERVAIN contains a conſiderable Quantity of Salt and 
Oil, and is cephalic, vulnerary, or deficcative. It is uſed for 
Diſorders of the Breaſt, for the Stone and Dyſentery, for gene- 
rating Milk in Nurſes, and for the Pleuriſy. It is both admi- 
niſter d internally, and apply'd externally. 

13. Abſinthium,” or Worxmwoop, contains a ſulphureous 
Spirit, or rather an exalted Oil, in which its Smell conſiſts. It 
has alſo great Store of Salt, but little Phlegm. It kills Worms, 
N the Stomach. It is vulnerary, aperient, and 
ant yſteric. : | 
14. Foemniculum, or FENNEL, contains a great deal of Salt, 
and Oil half exalted to what we call Spirit; it alſo contains a 
conſiderable Quantity of Earth and Phlegm. Its Seeds, the 

and beſt nouriſh'd, come from Florence, are very much 


uſed in Medicine; they diſpel Wind, and are antihyſteric. 


AQU 


= 


© 


lis Root is _aperient 1. amd th Leaves are proper for detengi 
that Sanies whi fomerimes infefts the Eyes, and accompanies 


15. The FHypericum, or ST. Joun's-workT, contains a 
ty * Quantity of Oil, Salt, and Earth, but little 
Pricpm t is vulnerary, anti-hyſteric, aperient, and nervous. 
16. BI R THOR T is called &;/ffolochia, on account of its 
being proper for bringing away the After-birth. There are four 
ecies of it, the rownd, the long, the ſmall, and that call'd 
the Ariftolochia Clematitis ; all of them contain a great deal of 
Oil and Salt, a conſiderable Quantity of Phlegm, but little 
Earth, They are vulnerary, deterſive, antihyfteric, and pro- 
per to reſiſt Gangrenes, attenuate Phlegm, and affift Relpira- 
tion. The two firſt are apply'd externally ; and the Roots of 
the two laſt are uſed in ſuch Medicines as are'deſign'd for in- 
ternal Uſe. | | 
17. Telephium, or Oxrix, contains a great deal of Phlegm 


and Oil, but little Salt and Earth. It is vulnerary, aſtringent, 
moiſtening, and conſolidating, It is alſo proper for Herniz, 
Dyſenteries, and deterging and wearing off Blemiſhes in the 


Skin. 

18. Veronica, or Pavr's BE ToNHx, is of two Sorts, the 
Male and the Female: The Male is of two Sorts, one ftrait, 
and the other crooked, and creeping on the Ground. This laſt 
is moſt in Uſe, and muſt be made Choice of in preparing the 
vulnerary Water. All the Species of this Plant contain a great 
deal of Salt and Oil, and are of an inciding, attenuating, deter- 
five, Moo ora © and ſudorific Quality ; they are alſo proper for 
Ulcers of the Breaſt and Lungs, and for reſiſting Poiſon. 

19. The Centaurium Minus, or LEssER CENTAURY, con- 
tains a great deal of Salt, a conſiderable Quantity of Oil and 
Earth, but little Phlegm. It is vulnerary, deterſive, drying, 
and aperient. It is proper for Scurvies, intermittent Fevers, 
Worms, Madneſs, Obſtruction of the Menſes, the Sciatica and 
Jaundice. 

20. The Millefolium, or Y aRRow, contains a great deal of 
Salt and Oil, and is aſtringent, vulnerary, diſcutient, and pro- 
per to ſtop Fluxes, Hæmorrhages, and Gonorrhceas, x 

21. Nicotiana, or ToBACCo, is univerſally known to be 
narcotic and vulnerary. It is cuſtomary to bruiſe it, and ap ly 
it to Tumors, in order to diſcuſs them, becauſe it contains 955 
rits which attenuate the Matter, and open the Pores. It is alſo 
cuſtomary to infuſe it in common Water for waſhing Tetters, 
and other Deformities of the Skin; but if the Water is too rich- 
1 with it, it is ſubject to excite Vomitings. 

ere is alſo a Syrup of it prepared for the Aſthma, Decoctions 
of it are ſometimes uſed by way of Clyſters in Apoplexies, Le- 

ies, and uterine Suffocations. It contains a Sulphur, and 
a volatile Salt, ſo penetrating, that it is ſcarce ſooner in the 
Stomach, than it ſtimulates its Fibres, and excites Vomiting. 
Its Oil is fo Rong. an Emetic, that if a Perſon but holds his 
Noſe a little above the Phial in which it is contain'd, he vomits. 
I myſelf once made a ſmall Inciſion in the Skin of a Dog's 
Thigh; and upon putting a ſmall Tent in it, which had been 
dipt in the Oil of Tobacco, the Animal was violently purged, 
and vomited almoſt immediately after. 2 
22. The 9 or MousE-EAR, contains a conſiderable 
Quantity of eſſential Salt and Oil, little Phlegm, but a great 
deal of Earth. It is aſtringent, vulnerary, incraffating, proper 
for Herniæ, and for ſtopping Hzmorrhages, Dyſenteries, and 
other Fluxes. a ; 

23. Meutha, or Mix r, is either wild, or grows in Gar- 
dens. Both Sorts contain a great deal of exalted Oil, and vola- 
tile Salt, and but little Phlegm and Earth. Both Species corro- 
borate the Stomach, aſſiſt Digeſtion, diſpel Wind, cure the 
Colic, attenuate and diflolve Humours, and reſiſt Gangrenes. 

24. opus, or HyssoP, contains a great deal of volatile 
Salt, and exalted Oil, and but little Phlegm and Earth. It is 
vulnerary, deterſive, and aperient. It is uſed in Diforders of 
the Breaſt and Lungs, ſuch as the Aſthma and Phthiſis. 

As the Vulnerary Water, or Eau d Arquebuſade, has ſo high 
Encomiums paſſed-upon it by ſome 17 Phyſicians, and is at 
the ſame time ſo little known or heard of in our own Country, 
I have abridg*d Mr. Lemery's Remarks upon each of its Ingre- 
dients ; that, knowing the Nature and Guality of every Siniple 
”—_ we might be better __ to ”_ a true Eftimate of 

mpound reſulting from their Conjunction and Preparati 
in the maker GG. | | * Daten * 

As in this Proceſs moſt of the Plants ſubjected to Diſtillation 
are none of the moſt ſucculent,” it is proper to add White-wine 
to them, ſince that Liquor excites a Fermentation, and ſerves 
to diſengage the faline, ſulphurcous, and volatile Parts of the 

ients. | LEI 

muſt be taken, that the Fire be not too ſtrong duri 
the Diſtillation, left the Matter ſt. oul& adhere to the Bottom o 
the Cucurbit, and the Water drawn off acquire, of courſe, an 
empyreumatic Smell. After half the Liquor is diſtill'd, it is 
proper to pour what remains in the Cucurbit upon a Linen 
Cloth, and to put it into a Preſs, in order to extract its Juice; 
after which it 'is to be return'd into the Cucurbit, and again 

1 


Y of } 1 „ EE” 2 * 
S x . 


* * — * 


ſubjected to Diſtillation, By this means the empyreumatic 
Smell of the Water may be — 1 ' But a Balneum Vaporo- 
ſum, or a ſufficiently large Balneum Marie, are ſtill more to be 
truſted to in this Proceſs. | 
If we dry and burn the groſs Remains of theſe Herbs, make 
a Lixivium of their Aſhes, draw the Salt from this Lixivium by 
Evaporation, and diſſolye it in the diſtill'd Water, it will by 
that means become more deterſive. and diſcutient, than it would 
otherwiſe have been. Lemery. Courf. de mie. 
Aqua LiMAcun. 
A Snail Water different from that of the Diſpenſatory. 
Take a great Peck of Garden-ſnaik, and waſh them in a 
great deal of Beer, and make your Chimney very clean, 
and ſet a Buſhel of Charcoal on Fire; and when they are 
throughly kindled, make a Hole in the Middle of the Fire, 


and put the Snails in, and ſcatter more Fire amongſt them, 
and let them roaſt till they make a Noiſe ; then take them 


out, and, with a Knife and coarſe Cloth, pick and wipe 
away all the green Froth : Then break them, Shells and 


all, in a Stone Mortar. 


Take alſo a Quart of Ea 
Salt divers 2 over. Then take two Handfuls of Ange- 
lica, and lay them in the Bottom of the Still ; next lay 
two Handfuls of Celandine ; next a Quart of Roſemary- 
flowers ; then two Handfuls of Bears-foot and Agrimony ; 
then Fenugreek ; then Turmerick ; of each one Ounce : 
Red Dock-root, Bark of 8 Wood- ſorrel, 
Betoriy, of each two Handfuls. Then lay the Snails and 
Worms on the Top of the Herbs; and then two Handfuls 
of Gooſe-dung, and two Handfuls of Sheep-dung. Then 
put in three Gallons of ſtrong Ale, and place the Pot 
where you mean to ſet Fire under it: Let it ſtand all 
Night, or longer ; in the Morning put in three Ounces of 
Cloves well beaten, and a ſmall Quantity 
to Powder; then ſix Ounces of Shavings of Hartſhorn, 
which muſt be uppermoſt. Fix on the Head and Refrige- 
ratory, and diſtil according to Art. | 
This Water is an excellent Reſtorative, very good when the 

Gout raiſes Flatulencies in the Stomach, and is faid to be effe- 


Qual in eyen obſtinate Jaundices. 
Medicated Waters from the College. 


Aqua Aluminoſa : ALum WATER, 


Take of red Roſe and Plantain Water, each one Pint ; of 
white Sublimate and Roch-alum, each two Drams : Let 
the Alum and Sublimate be rubb'd together, and be both 
boil'd with the Waters, in a Glaſs Veſſel, having a narrow 
Neck, to the Conſumption of half the Quantity ; and 
after five Days, when the Fœces are ſettled, pour off the 
Clear for Uſe. ; 


This is chiefly for external Uſes, and moſt commonly comes 
under the Direction of a Surgeon, in Ulcers and cutaneous 
Eruptions. The Steam of the Alum-water, when boiling, is 

fully to be avoided by the Operator, becauſe it may have 
bad Effects from its poiſonous Qualities. It was firſt preſcrib'd 
by Fallepius, Gap. 93. de Morbo Gallico. 


Aqua CaLcis : Lime-Water. 


Take one Pound of Quick-lime, and pour upon it twelve 
Pints of boiling Water : After the Ebullition ceaſes, and 
the Lime is ſettled to the Bottom, pour off the Clear for 
Vſe, | 


Tus is kept in Readinefs for variow Uſe, both internal and 
5 


Aqua CAMPHoRATA STYPTICA ; Campherated Styptic- 


Water. 


Take of camphorated Vitriol, one Ounce ; ſteep it in three 
Pints of Spring- water, and let it ſtand till the Forces are 
fallen to the Bottom. 


Aqua SAPPHIRINA : Sapphire-colour d Water. 


Take one Pint of Lime-water, of Sal Am 
and an half: Let them be diſſolved 
ſtand in a Braſs Baſon till the 


together, and then 


9 a 
- 


from Specks and Films, if two or three be 
inſtill'd into tbeemm 7 
5 


rth- worms, and ſcour them with 


of Saffron, dry d 


which ſee. The Term A 


moniac one Dram 


This, by ſome, is greatly eſteem'd for clearing the Eyes 


A QU 


Aqua Fenris SinPLEX : Single Aqua-fortis. 
Take crude Vitriol, three Pounds; Nitre, two Pounds ; 
beat and mix them well : Put the Mixture into an earthen 


Pot, call'd a long Neck ; it upon a Fire; fit it to 

Receiver, which Jute well aroſe ob * cut F . 
— together: Give a Fire of the firſt for 
1721 in —_ CY Fumes 
into eceiver, which will again diſappear ; then raiſ; 

the Fire to the ſecond Degree, where keep it three | 
2 Go on to the third and fourth, where keep it till 
the Receiver is free from Fumes. When al! is cold, take 
— off carefully, and keep the Aqua-ſertis for 


Aqua-F onris DuPLEx : Double Aquasfortis, 


Take Vitriol, calcin'd almoſt to a Rednefs, four Pounds; of 
Nitre two Pounds, both made into fine Powder, and well 
mix'd: Put the Mixture into an earthen long Neck, or 
Glaſs Retort luted ; ſet it in a reverberatory Furnace; fit 
and lute on a Receiver to it: Kindle a Fire, and proceed 
exactly as in the Agua-fortis Simplex. 


| Aqua REROIA. 

Take equal Quantities of Nitre and Sal Ammoniac, and put 
them into a Retort, big enough to remain above two 
Thirds empty ; place it in Sand, and raiſe under it a Fire 
of the ſecond ree, which keep up while any thing 
continues to come over. + 


Anather Aqua Recia. 


Take of Sal Ammoniac four Ounces ; put it in Powder into 
a Matraſs, or Glaſs Veſlel of a good Bigneſs, and pour 
upon it ſixteen Ounces of Spirit of Nitre : Place the Veſlel 
- 8 eat dana tre ny — all the Sal Ammoniac is diſ- 
olv'd ; pour it into a Bottle, and keep it 'd with 
Wax, or a Glaſs Stopple. . l 0 


This is honour'd with the Appellation of Aqua 
it will diſſolve Gold, the Chymiſts King of Alaab: but is is of 
no other Uſe in Medicine, San as a Menſtruum in ſome Pre- 
parations. 


There are many more Preſcriptions for Aua Regia in Chy- 

mical Writers, all which conſiſt of an Union of Spirit of Nitre 
Jesx im, properly ſignifies a Pipe or 

Cari to convey Water ; but ls 1 A. applied to Tbrt 
of bony Canal in the Os Petro ſum, which is otherwiſe call'd the 
Meatus Cæcus, Cochlearis, and Caprevlaris. 

5 UALA. Arſenic, or Sulphur. John ſon. 
Pant 


ALICULUS, ien, win, * ſignifies that 
4 
It ſometimes is uſed to expreſs the Stomach, or inteſtinal 


the Belly which reaches from the Navel to the Pubes. 
Tube, 
3 Iren. Rulandus. eaſes, 
AQUASTER, in Paracel/us, Lib. 1. de Vita longa, C. 3. 
is a fort of Viſion, which repreſents ſomething to our Sight 
which has no real Exiſtence, but only in Appearance. 
AQUATUM, Aquzum, ud apis, from def, Water. 
Watry, diluted. In Scribonius Largus, Ne 42. 26. we meet 


with Aquatior and Aquatiſſimus. It ſignifies alſo the Chalaza of 


an Eee. 

AQUEUS' HUMOR OCULI. The aqueous Humour of 
the Eye. See OcoLvs. 

AQUIDUCUS; vdezywyss. The fame as HyDRAG0GoOos, 
ee is found in Celius Aure- 


Regia, becauſe 


lianus, De Tast. OS 3. Cap. 3. 
AQUIFOLIDM. fame as AGRIFOLIUM, which ſee; 
AQUILA, Off. Mer. Pin. 170, 58.2 ſulua froe aurea, 
Will. Ornith. 26. Raii Ornith. 58, Ejuſd. 2 A. 6. Chry- 
ſeatos, Aldroy. Ornith. 1. 110, Charlt. Exer. 70. Jonf, de 
"Avib. 2. Aquila Germana, Geſn. de Avib. 149. Aquila. Rega- 
lis, Schw. A. po. Aigle Royal, Bellon. des Oyſe, 89. THE 
GOLDEN EAGLE. 
The Gall and Dung are the Parts uſed in Medicine: The 
Gall, diſtill'd with Oil of Violets, is recommended by Avi/en- 
na for Pains and Ringings in the Ears ; and the Dung againſt 
Abortions. Dale. | | 
ALX, adh, are Veins fo call'd firſt by Philiſtius, 


which aſcend through the Temples into the Head, according to 


' Ruffus Epheſius. 
wila bears various Significations in Chymiſtry; it is the 
Spirit of Mercury ; and Sal Armoniac paſſes under that Name, 


becauſe of its Levity in Sublimation ; and Paracelſus would 
have Aquila often taken for Mercurius Pracipitatus. It alſo 
ſignifies Arſenic, Sulphur, the Philoſopher's Stone, Cc. Rulan- 


dus. 2 
Aquila Phil ſpborum 55 the Mercurius MAclallrun, reduced 


ndus. 


into its farſt Matter. 


Aquila 


&- 


Aquila Alba is Mercurius Duleis; aMo the Subſtance which is 
d of Sal Armoniac and common Sublimate : Moreover, it 
E iritual and cryſtalline Sublimate, in the Compoſition of 
hy ſopher's Stone, whoſe Glue is the true Mercurial 
ater, 4 
Aquile Lacryme is the Liquor prepar'd from the ſaid Salt, 
ſometimes in its fix'd, ſometimes in its volatile State. 
Aquila Cæliſtis is the Panacea, or Cure for all Diſeaſes, pre- 
of Mercury eſſentiſicated. | | 
Aquila Nigra is the Spirit of that venomous Cadmia call'd 
Cobalt, which ſome take to be the Matter of the Philoſopher's 


Mercur 


Aquila Veneris conſiſts of Crotus, made of Verdegriſe in a 
Tn aac and join'd with Sal Ammoniac, ſeven times 
ſublimated. N 2 

Aquila has many other Epithets beſtow'd on it by theſe ſort 
of Luthor, as Rubra, Salutifera, Vitriolata, Expanſa, Fixa, 
Heamatica, Precipitata, Volans, &e. 

AQUILEGIA, Offic. Aquilegia carrulea, Ger. 935. Emac. 
1093. Mer. Pin. 9: Aquilegia ſylveflris, C. B. Pin. 144. 
Tourn, Inſt, 428. 4 lem. 5 277 ill. Cat. _ _=_ * 
Flor. Jen. 131. Aquilegia fylveftris flore ſimplici, Buxb. 25. 
Aquilrgia "ore fimplict, J. B. 3. 484. far cis 06. Synop. 

. 273%, Aquilegia, Chab. Aguilegia vulgaris flore ſimplici, 
Park: Theat. 1367. Aquilegia flore cœruleo, Merc, Bot. 2. 16. 
Phyt. Brit. 9. COLUMBINES. Dale. TN 

he Root of this Plant is pretty thick, at the Head ſending 
forth many long and large Fibres, which run pretty deep into 
the Earth, "The Leaves grow upon long Foot-ſtalks, compos'd 
of a three-fold Diviſion of as many roundiſh Segments, cut in, 
and indented about the Lage, of a bluiſh-green Colour : The 
Stalks ariſe to be a Foot and a half or two Foot high, ſome- 
what hairy, ſlender, and of a purpliſh Colour, pretty much 
branch'd, and having ſeveral ſmaller Leaves ſet on, without 
Foot-ſtalks at each Diviſion of the Branches. The Flowers are 
pendulous, of a fine blue Colour, each conſiſting of five plain, 
and five horned and hooded Petala, or Leaves, placed alternate- 
ly, the Ends of the horned ones being crooked. When the 
lowers are fallen, they are ſucceeded each by four or five 
longiſh taper Horns or Pods, ſet. round about the Stalk, con- 
taining black * Columbines grow wild in ſeveral 
Parts of England; but are not very common, and flower in 
May and June. 

This erb is alſo call'd Leonis Officulum ; but receives the 
Name of Aquilegia, becauſe its Leaves, not as yet fully expanded, 
collect and gather a great deal of Rain-water, This Herb ma 
alſo juſtly be call'd Theriacaria, on account of its remarkable 


Efficacy in curing — and virulent Diſorders. It is well 


known in Flower-gardens, on account of its Flower, which 
reſembles King's Conſound, and laſts throughout the whole 
Summer. When its Leaves firſt begin to appear, it reſembles 
the greater Celandine, and for this Reaſon it-is alſo call'd Che- 
lidenia Sylveſtris. Its Flowers are of different Colours, ſome 
blue, ſome purple, ſome white, and ſome of them are indented. 
The blue is only uſed in Apothecaries Shops, where the Seed, 
the Flower, and the Herb, are all empJoy'd. It is moderately 
drying, opening, and healing. It purifies the Blood, and 
removes Obſtructions of the Liver and Spleen, It diſſipates the 
Bile, and is of ſingular Efficacy in curing the Jaundice. A 
Powder or Emulſion of its Seeds, as alſo its diſtill'd Water, are 
of great Service in the Jaundice; in which Caſe its Extract ma 
alſo be uſed with 2 Succeſs. Hornung. Cift. Med. P. 6. 
See alſo Jo. Lang. Epiſt. Med. L. 3. C. 6. B. Tim. Ep & 
Conſ. Med. P. M. 461. Jeb. Camerar. Hort. Med. P. 19. 
Jo ohn/ton Syntagma, Med. Pratt. L. 5. Tit. 6. C. 2. Artic. 
. Hieron. Braunſchweig. Theſaur. Pauperum. It removes the 
Scurvy ; promotes a Di e of Urine, and the monthly Eva- 
cuations of Women ; cures a beginning Droply ; is excellent 
for the Breaſt and Lungs ; reſiſts all kinds of Poiſons ; cures 
Wounds, and removes Pains of the Belly and Matrix. Mothers 
ordinarily uſe its Seeds for their Children, when they have the 
Meaſles or Small-pox, by tying them up in a Piece of Linen 
Cloth, and ſteeping them among Beer. Simon Pauli ( Quad. 
Botan. Claff. 2.) ſays, that he given half a Dram of its 
Seed, with the Water of Carduus Benedictus, to poor P 
Children in the Small-pox, and that by its means their Lives 
have been preſerved. For this Purpoſe, People ordinarily make, 
of this Seed, Muſtard- ſeed, Water-creſſes, and Melons, an 
Emulſion, with Fumitory-water, Carduus-water, Viper-graſs- 
water, that of Columbine-flowers and Fennel. It is uſed with 
Succeſs in malignant Diſorders, and even in the Plague. It is 
alſo by ſome extoll'd as a Specific in the Scurvy. Fob. Michael. 
Not. in Schrod. Pharm. Cliſius recommends a of an 
Ounce of this Seed, reduced to a Powder, and taken in Wine, 
in difficult and tedious Labours. It is alſo an excellent Remedy 
gu a Vertigo, (Fr. Hoffman. Meth. Med. L. 1. C. 29. 
aulin, OU. Med. Pho. 9 J. Cent, 3. & Obſ. 64. Cent. 4.) and 
againſt the Sciatica and Epilepſy, taken in water. 
It is alſo commended in hyſteric Diſorders. The Seed, reduced 
to a Powder, may be given to coſtive Children. The Root, 


ke. = . — — 
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ARA 


reduced to a Powder, and applied in Form of a Plaiſter to the 
Ears, removes Pains and Noiſes in them; and if there are 
Worms in them, kills them. Camerar. in Hort. ſays, that in 
Spain, in order to prevent a Stone in the Kidneys, People, 
when they riſe out of Bed, take a Piece of the Root in their 
Mouths, and chew it by little and little, The Flowers have a 
Hr CT and may be taken as the other cordial Flowers. 
Many cordial Syrups, Conſerves, and Tinctures of them. 
are alſo good in malignant Fevers, Small-pox, and Meaſles. 
Its Syrup is excellent in Diſorders of the Throat, ſuch as tlle 
Quinſey, and in thoſe of the Breaſt, It is externally uſed in 
Scurvies of the Mouth, with the Addition of a little ſweet Spirit 
of Salt. Some alſo make a Vinegar of its Flowers. 
a ILENA. The Conſolids Regalis, or Lark-ſpur. John/. 
*. URINA, is crude watry Urine. 
AQUOSUS HYDROPS. See Ascir Es. 
AQUULA. See HypaT1s. 
ANA PARVA, Bouls pungis. A little Altar, A neat way 
of „. and . which, when fix ' d, repreſents the 
ners of an Altar: It was invented by Sſtratus, and men- 
tion'd by Galen de Faſciis, 
ARABE, ae, in Hippocrates, is expounded by Erotian 
1 gg, Hurt or 7 1075 
ARABICUS LAPIS. The Arabian Stone. It is like Ivo- 
ry, blemiſh'd with Spots. | 
Being levigated, and applied in a Cataplaſm, it dries up the. 
Hzmorrhoids ; and, when it is calcin'd; is uſed as a Dentifrice. 
W Lib. 5. Cap. 149. 
Lapis Arabicus is like Ivory, drying, and aſtringent. 
Oribaſius, Med. Coll. Lib. 15. P. Æginet. Lib. 3. 
ARABIS MALAGMA, ad Struma: & Phymata. The 
—— Malagma for ſtrumous Swellings, and Tubercles call'd 
ta. 


Take of Myrrh, Sal Ammoniac, Frankincenſe, liquid and 
dry Rofin, Crocomagnia, Wax, each one Dram two 
Grains and an half; of the Stone call'd Pyrites, four Drams 
ten Grains; to which ſome add of Sulphur two Drams 
five Grains. Celſus, Lib. 5. Cap. 18. 


ARABICA ANTIDOTUS, Hepatica., The Arabian An- 
tidote for the Liver. | 


Take of Myrrh, four Drams ten Grains; Coſtus, one Dram 
two Grains and an half ; white Pepper, Indian Leaf, each 
four Drams ten Grains ; bruiſe them, and fift them, and 
give them in Mulſum : With this Antidote a Decoction of 
Abrotanum, in Water, ſhould be drank ; or ſome dry'd 
Figs, with their Weight in Honey, be eaten. Myrepſus, 
Sect. 1. Cap. 265. | 


ARABICUM GUMML Gum Arabic. See Acacia and 
Gumm1. It may be proper to obſerve here, that the antient 
Phyſicians, by x64, Gum, “ put indefinitely, that is, alone, 
without any Word to reſtrain its Signification, mean Gum Ara- 
bi | 


ic. 

ARABIS. The fame as DRABA, which ſee. 

ARACA GUAM. A Species of the Goavo-tree, accord- 
ing to Piſe. See GAY AVA. Rai Hift. Plant. 

ARACA MIRI. Pin. Maregrav. A Shrub i 
plentifully in Braſil, and beari _ Fruit in March and & 
tember, which has the ſweetiſh e of Muſk, and ſomewhat 
of the Savour of Strawberries : This, when candy'd and pre- 
ſerv'd, is a =p Cooler, Aſtringent, and Strengthener, and 
ſupplies the Place of Marmalade of Quinces, Conſerve of Roſes, 
207 6 5 and Buds they Ba 

f the Leaves prepare a th for 
internal as well as external Affections of 8. 1 505 they are 
aſtringent; but eſpecially the Root, which alſo cures the Dyſen- 
25 and is peculiarly diuretic, and of fine Parts. Raii Hf. 


ARACHYDNA ant ARACOIDES, Henorii Belli, J. B. 
Viciæ familis ſupra infraque Terram Fruttum ferens, C. B. An 
ran Araco e,, Cluſ. Arachidna Cretica, Park. 

is is one of the four leguminous Plants, mention'd by Ray, 
hon wo Fruit as well above as under Ground. The other 
Me, 
Arachus ſub Terra Siliquifera Lufitanica, Park. . 
Hrachus, vnvyar®., Americana, Park. Mundubi Brafilienſi- 


bus, Marcgr. 
Lp Trifolium ſub Terra Fruftum edens. Mundubi de 


Nl e, there is defcrib'd in the Memoires de Þ Acad. 

Rey. for 1923- another Species under the Title of | 
ARA NOIDES AMERICANA. Or, | 
Arachidna 81. villoſa Flore lutee, Nov. Plant. Americ. 

Gen. Plum. 49. Piſlachs du Tertre, 2. 121. Manobi, Labat. 


4. 

eee the fond” hakiiing 3 
that this laſt- mention d, as in the Synonyma, bears Cods under 
Ground, which hang to the Fibres of the Root. 
5 ARACHNE, 


ee OE Ea Aa roadith odd or ted a W c 


ARA 


ms, dentro, from dd, fi 
Tub, a Form. The ons IE I Pia 
dens by Es — and eal's 
Membrama Arachnoides. 1 MA TER. 
| The Tunic alſo of the Cyſteine Hamonr of the Eye 5 
call'd Arachnoides, or Aranita. Dr. Nicholls, "nnd afterwirds 
Albinus, found the Means of injeBing the Veſſek « of this Coat 
S But 2 to 

Celſus, Rufus r and Galen, the Tunica — or 

nen, is t which immediately inveſts the vitreous 


Humour. Che Li 7. Cap. 7. ay lr d hes 8d by for the 


ilus. 
ARACON, Braſs. Fobn/on. 
ARACUS, a Plant thus -— gr 
Aracus, Vicia Jive — Aracus fue Cyucta major; 
thr Wok +: os Phyt. Brit. 16. Mer. 
Pin. 9. it, fue Cracca major, Ger. Emac. bw 
Raii A. 4 «0 Synop. 3. 321. Picta ſemine rotundo ni 
C. B. Pin. $45: Vicia anguſtifolia, Rivin. Irr. Tet. Dill. 
Gifl. 107. upp. Flor. ] Jen. 211. Vicia 8 acatiore Falls, 
ine parvo n Tourn. Inſt. 307. 2 A. 2. 52 
Vicia vulgars ploeftris, — parvoe & nigro frugum 7 * 
12. 22 vulgaris ſylueſtri Wo Serine part & nigro 
racca quibuſdam, Chab. 146 Hoes fon emine nigro os 
variegato, folio acutiore, Hiſt, Oxon r jg icin o 
Aracus, Cracca, Mont. Ind. 55. ST RA 
WILD VETCH; 
on Banks, and 


It grows in Hed 
the ſame Virtues with 


Herb is in Uſe, and 
of the Vicia. Dale. 

 ARACYNAPPIL, Mali, PER parvis familis Fruttus, 
J. B. Malo Auruntio is Pruftibus fimilis, C. B. 

This Plant is only juſt mention'd by Ray, without any Spe- 
cification of its Virtues or Uſes. 

ARADOS, ae, in Hr es, ſigniſies that Perturba- 
tion which is excited in the Stomach by cancoCting Meats of 
different Qualities, Lib. de Rat. Viet. in Morb. aut. Kal ire 
su4uy by, tre dene natir © Which (Ptiſan) has no Aſtrin- 
«© gency, nor is ſubject to raiſe Commotions in the Stomach.” 
W here Galen expounds 1d pd dd ix an, — unh o 76 
Ye; rab i rι,i, cauſing no Diſturbance in Con- 
e coction.. Ae alfo ſigniſies any internal Perturbation 
cauſed by purging Medicines, vehement Exetciſes, or other 
Cauſes. 


AR EON, A, ſi thin, rare, flow, and > ey 
to ru], thick, dloſe, frequent. Thus deni wreope, Lib. 1 
Epid. is Breath 'rarel drawn, or with long Intervals of Time, 
as it is explain'd by Galen and Erotian. "Aggie odpd]a are the 
rare, lax, and ſoft Parts of the Body, which are eaſily receptible 
of any — Matter, ſuch a5 the Humoitrs, - 
Nia 7% and lax Parts of the Body, as the 
een, and Lib. viel apy ain il 
ARZON (rare) is properly whit contains large Pores, pn 
uν⁰jłu, denſe, is what has ſmall Pores; but 
be war hor, Catachreſis, or whatever you pleaſe to call it, 5 
are uſed to henify lax and cloſe. Thus we call the Air and ire 
rare, and the Water and Earth denſe, the Appella- 
tions to the very Elements, which are united, confift of ſimilar 
Path by Nature, and are incapable of Pores, Galen, dt Jan. 
uenda. 
ARAMOSYNCRITOS, Aer from Sete, thin, 


Corn. 
other Wi 


and ovyxeire, to conſtitute or frame. A Perſon of a thin Con- ſect. 


ſtitution of Body. Galm. dt San. FTurnd, © 
: ARAOTICA, yy from dc, to rarefy. Things, 


or Medicines, which rarefy. 
| The Hallan Name for the Fox-gloye. Ste 


ARALDA. 
Drerr ALts. 

ica, The Characters are: 
The Flowet of many es, which d in ſorm 


ARALIA, 

of a Roſe, and are naked on the Top of the Ov: 

Theſe Flowers are mket, growing on Freie. wok and fiker- 

wes > full of oblo 
alia is altogether 


and Situation of its Flower ; but its conſiſt of five Seeds 
placed round an Axis; and its Leaves are branch'd almoft 
thoſe of Angelica; and its Stalks (which in forte 
naked, and in others — gre ſet alternately 
ſever Umbei ar he Tp, in he Form of» Bunch of Grp, 
The Species of n 


1. Sale ac , ue, a ets, to 
Phoriana Virginians, 2arz8 mn rg. 
no Permian — 
rſaperi , Wb 
* — Þ 2 


25 — caule atk fn le 


3 ol | 
| + Le, EE — 


Vor. I. 


Ae, dels. a Spider: The fume 8 RAA . Wie froxin fl 
ad 


 with'thoſe of the ſecond. Philoſoph. Tranſac?. fbri 


the Forchead or Temples 


Seeds. Miller's wg w/e 
ke the Aralia Structure 


ies e f 


ARA 


abe 


ns as 51-2 epi the hn of ech 


o are common in Canada Inhabirants of that 
and thoſe of A call the firſt Speties of alia 


by he me 2. b. z docauſe its Roots hays alinoft the 
M. Sarrazin writes from 
— « Patient who been'curet of un Ataiarca, abbe 


two Years before, by the of «Drink made of hls Reo 
and aſſures us, that the Roots of the ſecond Species, well 


boil'd, and apply'd by. way of Citaplaſmi, are very excellent 
Men e n e x #8 Mio the DecoRtion of them, 
with which bathe and ſyringe Wounds ; and he does not 


at all doubt; but the Virtues of t r are the fame 


ARAHASTRUM is a Genus of Plants; whoſe 


, Val. 5 
— lete, regular, s, and hermaphrodite, ſtandi ng 
Ore wh Neve by \ OE an ihe os 
— 24 becomes a Berry, in which are, for the moſt part 
two flat Seeds like a Semicircle, which, both together, bite” 
t a fort of Heart, The Stalk, which is ſingle; ends in an 
mbel, of which each Ray bears but one Flower. Above the 
middle of the Stalk come out ſeveral Pedicles, (as on that of the 
Anemone) on the Extremity of which grow ſeveral Leaves 


1 9 or like an open Hand. The Species of this Genus 


—_ olii folio, majus, Ninxin vocatumh, D. 
n-ſen Do Lama 2 kate & curleuſes, tom; 
8 


2. Huligſrnm quingiefolii folio, minis, D. Sarrazin. Plans 
tula Marilandita; 2 in ſumme can ternis, quorum tnum* 


2 7757 uividitur, circa margines ſerratis, No. 36. 


3. Hallau, rem proper i folio, mint; D. Vaillant. Naftur- 
trum Meriamen emones ſylvaticte folits, enneaphyllon ny fri 
exiguir, Flak. Man: 135. Tab. 435. Fig. 7; Philoſoph; 
Tranſat. Abridg. Val. 5. 

ARANEA, ud ym. Thi fie is AVKHevs: which ſee. 

ARANEA TUNICA; The fame 28 AtActinoipes; 
which ſee. 


ARANEOSA URINA; desde Tow, in Cat. is Urine 
containing ſomething like Spiders Webs, with a Fatnefs at the 
Top, which indicates a Colliquation, Cet ws, Lib. 2. Cap. B. 
calls it Urinam Juedam Araneis fimilia /ubfidentia oftendevitem + 
6 ARANEO _— 878085 in it like Spiders Webs.“ 

ARA PUL «ex roads oovyuls, a Spiders 
like Rn is, as Galen defities it, 5 ese, d g ex de dveas 
ran ne xo, «2a ſmall Pulſe, that moves as if it were. 
66 ſhort Puffs of Ait.“ | 

ARAN US, Offc. Schrod. 337; Mer. Pin; 207: 
Araneus ubfarou hir 2 — peaibus, domeſticus, Li 


Hiſt. 59. Raii Inſect. Aranms telarius, gabe then. 
Aranens demifticus, Mouff. Theat. Inſect. 162. Jonſ. de In- 
ſect. 92. THE SPIDER. 


It is more common than welcome in Houſes: Both t 
Spider and its Web are uſed in Medicine : The Spider is 


w 


to avert the Paroxyſms of Fevers, if it be — to the Pulſe 

of the Wriſt, or the Temples ; but is pecu larly recommended 

inft a Quartan, being incloſed in the Pet of a Hazle-nue, 
Web aftrin 


conghutmates, and is therefore vulne- 
, reſtrains ing, 2 4 2 an Inflammation. 
RANEUS NIGER, ge. Hiſt. 77. Raii Hiſt, 1. 
3. THE BLACK SPIDER. 
common in Woods, Thickets, and Paftures 2 
approved Remedies of Sir Matthew Lifter, 1 a; that 
4 Water of Black Spiders is an excellent Cure for 
and that this was otic of the cholce Secret bf Sit 
Witter Het dee 5. Tifter, Hiſt. Doll. 
| The e ſome calf the Catcher; or Wolf being 
beaten into à Plalſter, then few'd up in Linen, — "A 
prevents the Returns of a . 


Thi Web, ee er ops Kledbg and keeps ſuperficidl Ulcers 


There b of Spies! Un Pg u nan 
and thick Web. . 
like hung about the Arm, will; it il, avert the Fit of 4 Quat- 
tan. Bolled in Oil of Rofes inftied into the Ears, it 
caſes Pains in thoſe Parts, 8 Lib. 2. G 68, 
Thys we find, that Spiders have in all Ages been phe for 


It 
the 


their febrifage F 


med for and is eſteemꝰ d 8 ſoverei 


te Norden dot imad are incipally ke wg N 
ag have a Trakden, that 4 ſmall 
about an Hour mw the Fit 


at innodincy vets is eu in 
2. — ob Hin te Diſtemper, 
This Rem y is 96k e e e Oh ; for T at 


are much ſubject; and I am acquainted with a Gentleman 
bet reent thoſe Parts, who aſſures me he was himſelf 
cur'd by it of that Diſtemper. | | 

The following Caſe, which is li true, will be ſome 
Evidence in favour of the Virtue of Spiders Webs in intermit- 
Birr 

| e time in April 1742. I was delir'd, by Mr. Crawley, 
Apothecary in . ws to ſee one Mrs. Radcliffe, who 
liv'd in a Stable-yard at the lower End of Duke-ftreet, near 
St. Tames's Square, Upon my firlt Viſit I was inform'd, that 
ſhe ſome time before came from Nottinghamſhire, with an inve- 
terate Ague upon her, which return'd every Night at eight 
o'Clock, and continu'd for about nine Hours, the greateſt art 
of which Time ſhe was delirious ; and, indeed, during the In- 
termiſſion, ſhe could not be ſaid to be entirely free from the 
Fever, She was very big with Child, and told me, ſhe had 
but a 9 7 to reckon, and that ſhe had been ſuhject to Hy- 
ſeric Diſorders all the Time of her Pregnancy. 

She had, by the Advice of her Midwife, taken the Bark, 
without any good Effect. . ; 

As the Time of her Delivery was ſo near, I judg'd it woul.; be 
of ſame Importance to remove the Fever before her Labour, for 

Reaſons too obvious to require mentioning, I therefore directed 
ſuch Evacuations as her Condition would permit, and put her into 
a ſhort Courſe of neutral Salts, after which I directed the Bark, 
which was for ſome time repeated in various Forms, and with va- 
rious Additions ; but all to very little Purpoſe, for the Fever ne- 
ver ceas'd for more than three Days, and ing that time ſhe 
was in a worſe State of Health than even when her Fever return'd, 
being affected with an exceſſive Diarrhœa. In this State ſhe 
continu'd for about fix Weeks, having miſtaken in her Reckon- 
ing about a Month; and on or about May 26. in the Evening, 
ſhe was ſeiz'd with Labour-pains, and much about the ſame 
time with her Fever-fit, the Conſequence of which was an 
exceſſive Delirium. A Man-midwife was call'd, who, not 
finding ſhe was likely to be deliver'd ſoon, left her, after 
having order'd her a Bolus, with Lag Contrayerva, and a 
Cordial Julap. In the Night ſhe was deliver'd, but the Gen- 
tleman refus'd to attend her again, becauſe he judged it impoſ- 
ſible for her to recover, as I was informed, I was then again 
conſulted, and was told there was an entire Suppreſſion of the 
Lochia, and that the Fever-fit conſtantly returned at one 
o'Clock in the Day, and laſted nine Hours, never without a 
Delirium. Till June 3. or 4. I us'd all my Endeayours to 
remove the Fever, and reſtore the Lochia; which laſt I effected, 
but in a Degree ſcarcely worth Notice; but the Fever perpe- 
tually return'd at one o Clock, and continu'd as uſual, and had 
reduc'd her to an exceſſive Weakneſs. 7 

In ſuch a Situation I believe the Gentlemen of the Faculty 
will not think I did amiſs, if, in purſuance of the Advice of 
Celſus, 1 choſe to try a doubtful Remedy, rather than ſuffer the 
Patient to periſh without uſing oy ons Jr ber Relief. Upon 
this Principle, on June 4. about Len in the Morning, I order'd 
a Bolus, made of à Scruple of Cobweb, with ſome Syrup, to 
be given at Eleven o'Clock, and to be repeated before One. My 
Directions were punctually obſerv'd, and Mrs. Radcliffe miſs d 
her Fit that Day. At ight ſhe ſlept well for ſeven Hours, 
which ſhe. had not done for ſome Weeks before. "The next 
Day the Bolus was repeated: At Night ſhe ſlept nine Hours, 
wg has never ſince had any Return of her Fit, except once 
upon a Fright ſome; Weeks after, when the ſame Remedy again 
cur'd her. I muſt not omit taking notice, that when the Fever 
was removed, the Lochia were very ſoon plentifully reſtored. 

As the Cobweb had no ſenſible Operation, that I could 

learn, it is a Taſk too difficult for me to account in a mecha- 
tical way for the 8 Effects it produc'd ; the Fact, how- 
ever, appears worthy of Regard. . J | 
Among the lower Claſs of animal Beings called Inſects, 
whoſe Bites or Stings are made Venomous, is th Spider ; which 
altho* in ours, or. ſome- colder Climates, they are lefs dreaded, 
yet even with us there are ſome (according to the Obſervation 
of the curious Dr. Lifter, and ſuch are generally of the octon- 
ocular Kind) whoſe Bites are pernicious, and not to be con- 
temned ; an Experiment of which was made by the renowned 
Harvey, as we may find by the following Paſlage. - 

« Having, for Trial- ſake, prick d my Hand with a Needle, 
<« I after ru the Point of the ſame Needle with the Tooth 
« of the Spider, and perforated the Skin therewith in another 
<< Part of, my Hand, but could diſtinguiſh no Difference in 
4e the Senſe of the Punctures: However, there was one re- 
% markable enough in the Skin ; for, in the envenom'd Pun- 
<<. Qure, the ſame was ſoon raiſed up into a Tubercle, Jooking 
4 red 8 Heat 2 Rm riſing up as it were to 
4% ſhake off the inflicted Evil. | p 

But the Spider, ſwallow'd and received into the Stomach, 
whether of Man or other Animals, is.not always alike hurtful, 
of which Mouffett, in his Treatiſe of Inſects, gives a ſingular 

which may be inferr'd from their ang much 


— ſmall Birds, to whom they are the greateſt Daintics, 


4 — 
a : 


—— ++ 


of their being inoffenſive, otherwiſe than by their. Bites, we 

may take from their Webs, ſo much in * among the An- 

tients, and at this Day, by the common „ apply d to 

recent Wounds, on account of the Flux of Blood, which 

8 ding to Cel/us, a noble 22 for {mall Hurts: 
e are even ſome who bold 


Signior Redi takes Notice, that this Creature, altho? it prove 
poiſonous when inſtilling its Juice into the Wound, yet may it 
not happen ſo at all times when gaken into the Stomach ; to 
confirm which,. Dr. Fairfax all Examples of ſeveral Per- 
ſons well known to him, (himſelf having been an Eye-witneſs 
to ſeveral of the Experiments) who have commonly ſwallow'd 
Spiders, even of the rankeſt Kind, without any more Harm 
than happens to Hens, Robin-red-breaſts, and other Birds, who 
make them their daily Food. | - 

Swammerdam, in his Deſcription of this Creature, ſays, that 
thoſe Parts which are called by ſome others its Teeth, he rather 
takes for two ſtrong and ſpiked little Claws ; or the pointed 
Parts of two little and leſs conſpicuous Feet, rather than Teeth 


Properly, not much differing in Structure from the Sting of the 


orpionggwith which they prick the Part in like manner with 
3 And ſo, ſaith he, there will be little other Difference 
than this, that the Spider carries its double Unguiculi or Aculei 
in the Fore-part of the Breaſt, whilſt the Scorpion darts out his 
ſingle one from the hinder Part of his Body. Theſe Unguiculi, 
according to our Author, are made up of two little Joints or 
Claws, with which they not only catch their Prey, but tranſ- 
fix and wound the ſame, afterwards ſucking up the Juices of 
their Captives, Dr. Lifter takes notice of thoſe forked Claws, 
but ſays they proceed out of the Mouth itſelf of the Creature : 
Grodart ſays much the ſame ; whilſt Dr. Mead tells us, That 
the Spider which lives upon Flies, Waſps, and the like Inſects, 
is provided with a hooked Forceps, placed juſt by the Mouth, 
wy ſharp and fine, with which he pierces the Fleſh of thoſe 
little Creatures caught in his Web, and at the ſame time in- 
fuſeth a Juice into the Puncture, by which means the Animal 
being kill'd, he ſucks out the Moiſture from the Body, and 
leaves it a dry huſky Carcaſe. : | 

Leewenhoeck would have the Poiſon diſcharged from the Claw 
itſelf, at the ſame time the Wound is inflicted, contrary to 
Dr. Mead, who upon repeated Trials affixms, That having 
fixed its Claws upon the Prey, he obſerv'd a ſhort white Pro- 
baſcis ir is out of the Mouth, which inſtilled a Liquor into the 

ound. n 

Jacobus Hoęfnagel, (taken notice of, as I reme bySwam- 
merdam) Painter in Chief to his Imperial Maje adolph, 
hath exactly colour'd by the Life five and - thirty ſeveral Spe- 
cies of this Inſect, with three hundred others, which are ſince 
cut upon Copper, and printed with the ſame Emperor's Licence 
and Ne being not inferior to thoſe of Goedert. . 

But if our En 52 Spider be not ſo venomous, yet thoſe of 
ſome other Countries are reported. to be ſo in à very high De- 
gree, inſomuch that Scaliger takes notice of a certain Species 
of them, (which he had forgotten) whoſe Poiſon was of ſo great 
Force as to affect one Vincentnius thro? the Sole of his Shoe, by 
only treading on it. Even in Gaſcony he obſerves, there is a 


very ſmall Spider, which, N over a een, will 


crack the ſame by the Force of her Poiſon (A mere Fable). 
Remarkable is the Enmity recorded between this Creature 
and the Serpent, as alſo the Load: Of the former it is reported, 
That, lying (as he thinks ſecarely) under the Shadow of ſome 
Tree, the Spider lets herſelf down by her Thread, and, ſtrikit 
her Proboſcis or Sting into the. Head, with that Force and Et- 
Rey injecting likewiſe her venomous Juice, that, wringing 
himſelf about, — immediately grows giddy, and quickly after 


dies. | £ 
When the Toad is bit or ſtung in Fight with this Creature, 
the Lizard, Adder, or other that is poiſonous, ſhe finds Relief 
from Plantaing as is ſaid,” to which ſhe reſorts, and for which 
that Plant is reckon'd one of the Specifics. * 7 
In her Combat with the Toad, the Spider uſeth the fame 
Stra as with the Serpent, hanging by her own Thread 
fn BY of ſome Tree, and {triking her Sting into her. 
Enemy's Head, upon which the other, enraged; ſwells up, and 
ſometimes burſts. To this Effect is the Relation of Eraſmus, 
which he faith be had front one of the $ " of a Ferfoa 
lying upon the Floor of his Chamber in the Sammer- 
time, to in a ſupihe Poſture, when a Toad, creeping out 
of ſome green Ruſhes, brought juſt before in, to adorn the 
Chimney, gets upon his Face, and with his Feet fits acrols 
his Lips. Io force off the Toad, ſays the Hiſtorian, would 
have been accounted ſudden Death to the Sleeper ; and to leave 
her there, very cruel and dangerous 3 ſo that upon Conſultation 
: * = þ -£ it 
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it was concluded to find out a Spider, - which, t6gether with her 
Web, and the Window ſhe was faſten'd to, was 5 care 
fully, and ſo contrived as to be held perpendicularly to the Man's 
Face; which was no ſooner done, but the Spider, diſcoveting 
his Enemy, let himſelf down, and ſtruck - in his Dart, afterwards 
beraking, himſelf up again to his Web; the Toad ſwell'd, but as 
et kept his Station: The ſecond Wound is given quickly after 
the Spider, upon which he ſwells yet more, but remain'd 
alive ſtill. The Spider, coming down _ his Thread, gives 
the third Blow; and the Toad, taking off his Feet from over the 
Man's Mouth, fell off dead. 

And fo much for the hiſtorical Part: I ſhall fay ſomewhat 
now with relation to the Effects and Cure of the Poiſon; an 
Inſtance of which I remember, when a very {young Practitioner, 
being ſent for to a certain Woman, whoſe Cuſtom was uſually, 
when ſhe went to the Vault by Candle-light, to go alſo a Spider- 
hunting, ſetting Fire to their Webs, and burning them with 
the Flame of the Candle ſtill as ſhe purſued them. It happen'd 
at length, after this Whimſy had been follow'd a long time, 
one of them ſold his Life much dearer than thoſe Hundreds ſhe 
had deſtroy d; for, lighting upon the melting Tallow of ber 
Candle, near the Flame, and his Legs being entangled therein, 
ſo that he could not extricate himſelf, = Flame or Heat 
coming on, he was made a Sacrifice to his cruel Perſecutor, 
who delighting ber Eyes with the Spectacle, ſtill waiting for 
the Flame to take hold of him, he preſently burſt with a great 
Crack, and threw his Liquor, ſome into her Eyes, but moſtly 
upon her Lips; by means of which, flinging away her Candle, 
ſhe cry'd out for Help, as fanſying herſelf kill'd already with 
the Poiſon. However, in the Night her Lips ſwell'd up ex- 
ceſſively, and one of her Eyes was much inflam'd ; alſo her 
Tongue and Gums were ſomewhat affected; and, whether from 
the Nauſea excited by the Thoughts of the Liquor getting into 
her Mouth, or from the poiſonous Impreſſions communicated by 
the nervous #ibrille of thoſe Parts to thoſe of the Ventricle, a 
continual Vomiting attended : To take off which, when I was 
call'd, I order'd a Glaſggf mull'd Sack, with a Scruple of Salt of 
Wormwood, and ſome Hours after a Theriacal Bolus, which 
ſhe flung up again. I embrocated the Lips with the Oil of 
Scorpions mix'd with the Oil of Roſes ; and, in Conſideration 
of the Ophthalmy, tho? I was not certain but the Heat of the 
Liquor, rais'd by the Flame of the Candle before the Body of the 
Creature burſt, might, as well as the Venom, excite the Diſ- 
turbance (altho* Mr. Boyle's Caſe of a Perſon blinded by this 
Liquor dropping from the living Spider, makes the latter ſufſi- 
cient) ; yet obſerving the great TumefaQtion of the Lips, toge- 
ther with the other Symptoms not likely to ariſe from ſimple 
Heat, I was inclin'd to believe a real Poiſon in the Caſe ; and 
therefore, not daring to let her Blood in the Arm, I did, how- 
ever, with good Succeſs, ſet Leeches to her Temples, which 
took off much of the Inflammation ; and her Pain was likewiſe 
abated, by inſtilling into her Eyes a thin Mucilage of the Seeds 
of Quinces and white Poppies extracted with Roſe-water ; yet 
the Swelling on the Lips increaſed ; upon which, in the Night, 
ſhe ,wore a Cataplaſm prepared by boiling the Leaves of Scor- 
dium, Rue, and Elder-flowers, and afterwards thicken'd with 
the Meal of Vetches. In the mean time, her Vomiting having 
left her, ſhe had given her, between whiles, a little Draught of 
diſtill'd Water of Carduus Benedictus and Scordium, with ſome 
of the Theriaca diſſolved ; and upon going off of the Symptoms, 
an old Woman came luckily in, who, wick Aſſurance ſuitable to 
thoſe. People, (whoſe Ignorahce and Poverty is their Safety and 
Protection) took off the Dreſſings, promiſing to cure her in two 
Days time, altho* ſhe made it as many Weeks; yet had the 
Reputation of the Cure; applying onl — © bruiſed 
and mixed with Cobwebs, dropping the Juice into her Eye, 
and going Love Spoonfuls of the ſame inwardly, two or three 
8 bis Hiftory,- which is from T | 

muſt remark upon this 4 which is urner, that 

the Plantain, as Tan 2 much mor likely to cure this 
3 than warmer Applications and Medicines; 

> ſame young Woman told me, before this Accident 

— to her, the Smell of their Burning oſtentimes ſo af- 

her Head, as that the Objects about her ſeem'd often to 

turn round ; ſhe faint alſo with cold Sweats; and ſome- 

times a light Vomiting-; yet ſo great was. her Delight in tor- 

Creatures, and 


ſhe could not forbear, till one of them thus alarmed her. 
akin to this was the Caſe related by Nic. Ni- 
us, of a Man he ſaw at his Inn in Florence, burning a large 
the Flame of a Candle, and ſtaying ſome time 
„from the very Fume thence ariſing, grew feeble, 
a fainting Fit, e 
a Pulſe fo very low as was ſcarce 
felt. He was recover'd; ſays the Relator, by giving 


him Theriaca, mixed with the Species Diamoſchu, and Pow- 


hich- many of . the 
Wine. incautioufly 


out of a Veſſel im which a certain venomous Spider was. found 
drowned, | notwithſtanding what hath been before ſaid, of their 
being inoffenſively taken into the Stomach ; but theſe latter 
very-likely might be widely, differing, if. not in their outward 
Form, yet in their inward com NA or cn mk 
lignant Nature and Properties. 

Galen, taking notice of this Inſect, ſubjoins this Interroga- 
tion: Who would think fo ſmall-a Creature, ſhould work fo 
mighty an Alteration upon the whole Body of Man; as we 
ſhe does, only by a little Dart or Sting juſt entering the _— 
Skin, by which certainly ſhe conveys a poiſonous Moiſture, or 
23 however, more ſpirituous, yet ſtill venomous to the 


| Sennertus takes Notice of the Signs of this Bite or Sting to 
be a Stupor or Numbneſs upon the Part, with a Senſe of 4 
Horror, or Swelling of the Abdomen, Paleneſs of the F 
involun Tears, Trembling, Contractions, a perpetual De- 
fire to make Water, Convulſions, cold Swelts z but theſe latter 
chiefly when the Poiſon has been received inwardly., , 
As to the Cure, not lighting the uſual Alas taken 
internally, he ſays, the Place bitten muſt be immediately waſh- 
ed with ſalt Water, or a Sponge dipped in hot Vinegar, or fo- 
mented with a Decoction of Mallows, Origanum, and Mother 
of Thyme ; after which a Cataplaſm muſt be laid on of the 
Leaves of Bay, Rue, Leeks, and the Meal of Barley, boiled 
with Vinegar, or of Garlick, and Onions, contuſed with Goats 
Dung, and fat Figs. Mean time the Patient ſhould eat Gar- 
lick, and drink Wine freely. | | ; 
But if the Poiſon were admitted into the Stomach, Vomiting 
muſt be procured for its ſpeedy Diſcharge, and then ſome pro- 
per Antidote preſcribed ; among which Geſner commends be- 
you all others the pureſt, whiteſt, and fatteſt Roſin reſembling 
rankincenſe; Fracaftorius, Bole and Vinegar taken in 
ly, with which he recovered a Perſon ſtung, or bitten in the 
Neck, by a venomous Spider. Turner de 2 Cutaneis, 
Celſus, Lib. 3. Cap. 274 adviſes to lay a Cataplaſm of Rue 
and Garlick, beat up with Oil, to the Part wounded by a 
Spider, or Scorpion. 
ARANTIA, the ſame as AURANTIUM, which ſee. Blanc. 
ARARA Fructus ſecundus, Cap. 21. Lib. a. Exot, Cluſ. 
Argra Fruftus Americanus, J. B. | 1 
It grows in Cayanca ; the Inhabitants brulſe it, and boil it in 
Was, wich which Gay with megane Ulcers They ſay 
0 it is to looſen whi uppoſe is mean 
men Sorts of Trees 
. The fit is the rr qa Mo 
RATICU prima ſeu ſimpliciter dicta, Franciſci Redi 4 
riment. Natural. p. 74. p ee Ponhe, 28 & Piſon. 
This Dr. Robinſon thinks is THE SOUR-SOP. | 
The Tree is like an Orange in its Trunk and Boughs; and 
the Colour of its Bark, but unlike in Leaves, Flowers, and 
ruit; 4 ; 
The Leaves, ſcorched in the Fire, and apply'd in Oil to an 
Abſceſs, maturate, break; and heal it in an excellent manner. 
= . edi Exper | 
RATICU Arz, Piſo. regrav. Redi im. Nat: 
78 725 | Nina THE CUSTARD APPLE. . 2 
iedi ; | 
_ AraTicu de mate Pi on, An Baly Inſule Frudtus aſperd 
Cortice, Cluſ. ? Raii Hiſt. Plant. , / ö _ 
ARBOR, ien, a Tree, is defined to he a wood Plant; 
the biggeſt of all in Thickneſs and Height, whoſe Stock is per- 
ennial; and 4 by Nature, and is divided into many, larger 
Branches, which the Greeks. call dxyiuoras, and iCsg; and after2 
wards into many ſmall Branches pigs], which. the Greeks 
call x, and the Latins Surculos.: Millers Dit, _ © 
ArBoR FVirginiqua, Citriz vel Limonia Folio, Benzoinum' 
fundens, H. A. Benjamin-tree, vulgo. This Treg is 
found in great Plenty in moſt Parts of Virginia and Carolina; 
and is kept in curious Gardens of Trees, amongſt many other 
Plants of thoſe Countries, here in Engiand. hen ie was 
firſt introduced, it was generally believed, that the Gum Ben- 
jamin of the Shops was an Exudation from this Tree; but it is 
now thought to proceed from a very different Tree. 


Ano Zeylanica, Cotini Foliis, ſubtus ne villeſts, Ela 
ribus albis Cuculi modo laciniatis. Pluk. Phyt, THE OW. 
DROP-TREE. Pay ROW: 


Anson Americana, 275 natis Fraxini Folijs, Frufiu rencforms. 
k. ASH; 7 g 


grows 

in great Plenty, to the Height of thirty Feet, or more. The 
ves, Fruit, Bark, and every Part of thi ery 

2 and biting to the Tafte; - The Bark is uſed as 

Spice. in 


formerly pretty much uſed in Medicine in England 
Title of (ne icine in Eng „under the 
not much in 0 FM 


Avon ia venendta, Felio leviter ſerrate oblomge 6b- 
n c probes, Sloan; Cat. E POISON- 

This Tree plentifully in e, and other warm 
Parts of America, It abounds with a milky Juice, which is 
accounted very poiſonous; if the Leaves are broken, the Juice 
will flow out very faſt ; and, if it falls on Cloth, will cauſe it to 
waſh in Holes, much after the ſame manner as the Juice of the 

anchineel- tree. | 

Anbon Americana, Fraxini Foliis, Fruftu convide; The 
Makhogany-tree. It grows chiefly on the North Side of J- 
maica, 

An non excelſa, Coryli Folio ampliore. Houſt. It grows only 
at Campeachy, 

. ARBOR in Aqua naſcens, Foliis latis aeuminatis & non den- 
ai, Fruttu cleagino minore. Cateſb. Hift, Nat, THE TUPE- 
LO-TREE. In grows in Virginia, Maryland, and Carolina. 

" AnnoR S8APONARIA, Offic. Arbor {+ ia Americana, 
Raii Hiſt. 2. 1548. Prunifera racemoſa, folio alato, cofta 
media, membranulis utrinque extantibus donata, fructu ſapomario, 
Cat. Jamaic. 184. Sloan. Hiſt. 2. 131. Prunifera ſeu Nuci- 
prunifera, fructu ſaponaris orbiculato monococco nigro, Am- 
ritana, Pluk. Phytog. 217. Fig. 7. Nucigr unifeve arbor 
Americana, fructu ſaponaris orbiculato monococco nigro, Pluk. 
Almag. 265. Arbor Miſticæ provinciæ fruttu avellane ſimili, 
Laet. 260. Jonſ. Dendr. 114. Quity, Piſon. (Ed. 1658.) 162. 
Ruity Brafilienſibus, Mareg. 113. Sapenariæ ph , Chab. 
22, Saponaria ſphærulæ arboris filcifolie, J. B. 1. 312. 
Nucula ſaponariæ non edules, C. B. Pin. $11. Sapindus 2 
ceſtæ alatæ innaſcentibus, Tourn, Inſt. 639. Baca Bermu- 

* Marl. Obſ. SOAP-BERRIES. 

t grows in Jamaica, and other Parts of the Weft- Indies ; 
the Fruit is ripe in O#ober, and, when dry, is ſpherical, of a 
reddiſh Colour, and leſs than a Gall, of a large Eye, and a bit- 
ter Taſte, but no Smell, containing one round black Stone. 

It is much recommended againſt the Chlerofis, and the Ber- 
ries are reckoned a ſingular and ſpecific Remedy againſt that 
Diſtemper, working a perfect Cure after an ineftetual Ufe of 
Chalybeates. The Spirit, TinQure, or Extract, are more 

r to be uſed than the crude Berries. 

RBOR ViTz, Offic. Ger. 1187. Emac. 1368. Park. 
Theat, 1478. Raii Hiſt. 2. 1408. Arbor Vite, five Pa- 
radiſiaca, Chab. 73. Arbor Vite, ſiue Paradifiaca vulgh dicta 
edorata ad Sabina m accedens, J. B. 1. 286. Arbor Vita, Thuya, 
Mont. Ind. 37. Arbor Cuprefſe lis in Syria, Joni. Dendr. 
5 Thuya 1 i, C. B. Pin. 488. Tourn. Inſt. 587. 

em. r 
LIFE 


Bot, 489- * Ind. A. 2. 180. | 


THE TREE © 

It is a Native of America, but is never found in Europe, ex- 
cept in the Gardens of the Curious. The Leaves are uſed as 
an Alexipharmic, and Diuretic. dont. 

It is an opening and warming Plant, provokes the Menſes, 
and is good againſt the Clare; bruiſed with Honey, it diſ- 
ſolves Tumors. The Oil is commended againſt the Gout, 
ing rubbed on the Part ; for it acts like Fire, by ſtimulati 
opening; It cleanſes Beds from Lice and Fleas. Boerh. 


This Tree never grows to any Bigneſs with us in England. 
being a Stranger, and only planted in Gardens. The younger 
Branches are flattiſh and tough, bearing on each Side ſeveral 
winged Leaves, which grow thick t „ ſcaly, fomewhat 
like Cypreſs, but are ſmooth, and not prickly at the End, and 
very flat; they have a ſtrong reſinous unpleaſant Scent, which 
ſome to old rotten ſe. It bears little ſmall fealy 
white Cones at the Extremities of the Branches. It came ori- 


be- 
and 
TA 


inally from Canada. 

The Leaves have a digeſting attenuating Faculty. Parkin- 
fon ſays, that, chewed in the Mouth for ſeveral Mornings faſting, 
they — done great Service in expectorating and freeing the 
Lungs from thick purulent Phlegm. It is but rarely uſed. 
Miller. Bot. Of. 


This Tree receives the Name of Arber Vite, or The Tree of 
Life, becauſe it flouriſhes with a perpetual Greenneſs, and 
breathes a fragrant and delicious Odour: It is alfo called the 
Cedrus Americana, and the Arbor & Piridis, Tt is im- 
orted into Europe from Canada in ca, and only to be 
nd in the Gardens of the Curious. It is at all Seafons 
cloathed with its Leaves, which, though they become fome- 
what pale in the Winter-time, do nevertheleſs reſume their 
native Splendor, and uſual Verdure, in the Spring. The Tree 
Kſelf is ſtrait, but and uneven in its Surface; its Bark 
& of a kind of intermediate Colour between Red and Brown, 
and is uncqual and ſcabrous. The Wood itſelf contains a Gum, 
and ſends forth a ſtrong, but, at n 
Smell. In the Beginning of the Summer it bears yellow 
Flowers, which contain and fold up in them, as in a kind of 
Turbant, a bitter Seed. Cans Durantes informs us, that 
there is a of this Tree principally found in une, 
Which is of a warming and drying Nature, of a ſomewhat 
bitter Taſte, but of a very Smell; and that d 6 
>. KATH 9 


Paroxyſms of the Gout, if duly applied to the Parts affoRted. 
The Balfam and Oil of Arbor Vite, or The Tree of Lift, were 


ARBOR BENZOINIFERA. See Benzoin. , 

Ano BRASILIANA juglandi fimilis. See Cor Au. 

Ax BOR CAMPHORIFERA. See CamPHORA. 

An BORN Cox AL. See CORALLODENDRON. 

ARBOR CRETIT ANS. See HuRA. 

ArBor ExoricA Fraxini Fol. See NEGunDo. 

ARBOR FEBRIFUGA Peruviana. See QUINQUINA. 

ArBor Fraxini Forio, C. B. See AZEDARACH, 

ARBOR — See SILIQUASTRUM. 

ARBOR LANIGERA Bontii. See GossY PLUM. 

An BOR Lavenpulz# Fol. Cluſ. See Fxur ER Indies 
or Lav. Fol. 

ARBOR LAURIFOLIA SINENSIS. See Lach. 
 ArBoR MAnNIFERA. See Manna. 

Anson PENTAPHYLLOS Virgin. See PENTAPHYLLOS. 

ARBOR DE Rayz. See Ficus Inpica. 

ArBok S. Thou. See ManDaARIs. 

ARBOR SPpiNo8A Virgin. See HErCULIs CLAVA. 

ArBokR TincToORIA. See TincTORIA. 

ARBOR TULIPIFERA. See TULIPIFERA. 

ARBOR VINIFERA. See CouTon. - 

ARrBokR UvirtrRA TaBActnsis, See UvIT ERA. 

ARrBoR Diane is a ſort of ization of 
and Silver diſſolved in AqQuAa-FoRTis, which runs out in 
Branches like a Tree. 4 

ARBO REUS, Arboreous, of, or belonging to, or of the 
Nature of Trees. An Epithet which Botani bs apply to thoſe 
Funguſes or Moſſes which grow on Trees, in Diſtinction from 
thoſe which grow on the Ground, as Agaric, Jews-ear, &c. 
Miller's Dictionary. | 

ARBUSCULA, eier, a Diminutive from Arbor, a Tree, 
A little Tree, or Shrub. 

ARBUSCULA Africana repens, Folis ad Latera criſpo, ad 
Polygona relata. Boerh. Ind. alt. An _ trailing Shrub, 
with curled Knot-grafs Leaves, and F „ fomewhat re- 
ſembling thoſe of Orach. It is preſerved in many Gardens 
for Variety rather than Beauty. Miller's Add. 

ARBUSCULA Coralloides, See CORALLODENDRON. N 

ARBUTUS, Ofkc. Ger. 1310. Emac. 1496. Park. Theat. 
1489. Ra Hiſt. 2. 1576. Synop. 3. 464- Mer. Pin. 9g. 
Arbutus, Unedo by t. Brit. 10. Arbutus Coma- 
rus Theophraſti, J. B. 1. 83. . Arbutus folio ſerrato, 
C. B. Pin. 460. Tourn. Inſt. 599. Elem. Bot. 471. Boerh. 
Ind. A. 2. 217. Jonſ. Dendr. 64. Pluk. Almag, 49. 

Plinit 3, Herm. Cat. Hort. Lugd. Bat. 634. THE 
STRAWBERRY-TREE. 

It grows in Woods and Thickets, that are warmly ſituated. 
The Fruit is uſed, which is of a ſharp and auſtere Nature. 
Dale. b 

The Arbutus is a Tree like the Quince-tree, of a thin Bark, 
or with thin Leaves, (a+7]6pvaacr) and bearing a Fruit of the 
Size of a Plum, but without a Stone, and called Memacyclum, 
of a dee or red Colour, when ripe. 

The 


ruit is 


D 
1 
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Cubits, Plin. L. 25. C. 24. P. Bellonius informs 
of Mum Athes, fo much celebrated by 
buti ze 


Height of 
us, that in the Vall 
the Antients, the 
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the Plague and Poiſons: Matthiolus mixes it with 
of Bone of Stag's Heart. Many alſo make- uſe 
againſt 2 Tanners uſe its Leaves in 

Leather; and Bird-catchers uſe its Seeds ſor i 
in the Winter-ſeaſfon. Barth. Zorn. Botanolog. | | 


of i 


ARC A Arcenerum. The Mercurius Philoſophorum. Catel 


Ins: ry : 
 ARCANUM, ele, dmixeuper, aurigny, A kind of 
Remedy whoſe Manner of Preparation, or fingular Efficacy, is 
Induſtriouſſy concealed, in order to enhance its Value. Para- 
celſus deſcribes it to be a principal Medium, which ought to be 
inveſtigated by Experience. | ed! 
ARCANUM, by the Chymiſts, is ally defined a thing 
ſecret, incorporeal, and immortal, which cannot be known by 
Man, unleſs by Experience; for it is the Virtue of every 
thing, which operates a thouſand times more than the thing 
itſelf. | | 
The Arcanum Materiale is a ſpecific Extract more nearly 
allied to the Matter of the Body. But fince the Matter of 
compound Bodies conſiſts of two Elements, the Moi and 
Dry, (for Air and Fire are rather the Form, and are to be conſi- 
dered as Efficients) therefore this Arcanum muſt alſo be of two 


Kinds, that is, the Aqua Stillatitia, and the Coagulum Speci- 


The Arcanum Specificum is an Extract of the interior Na- 
ture, preſenting us with the Subſtance of every thing in a 
nearer View, ſo that the Thing itſelf may be known in it; for 
which Reaſon we are to take the utmoſt Care, that the ſub- 
ftantial Craſis or Contexture be not ſpoiled, becauſe in this re- 
ſpect it is called Specific, and differs from the —— Eſſentia, 
which for its conſummate Subtilty, and exalted Rank, ſeems 
almoſt to deſert from its own to the ſuperior Claſs of Æthereals. 
This Arcanum Specificum is of two Sorts, one more formal, 
which is called the Afral, the other more material. Rulan- 
dus. 

At preſent there are three remarkable Remedies, which paſs 
under the ſpecious Name of Arcanumt, which are, 


Arcanum CoORALLINUM, 


1. Take of red Precipitate, four Ounces ; put it into a Re- 
tort; add to it Spirit of Nitre, eight Ounces ; Tet it in a 
Sand Furnace, and draw off the Spirit by a gradual Heat 
raiſed to the fourth 4 — This Operation will be per- 
formed in five or fix Hours, Return that Spirit of Nitre 
with four Ounces of new Spirit; and, at let it con- 
tinue at leaſt two Hours, in the fourth Degree of Fire; 
then let it all cool, and there will be a very red and ſub- 
tile Powder, which put into a Crucible, and ſet in a Fire of 

coal, but not exceeding a Worm-red, half a Quarter 
of an Hour. Then II. it into a Mattraſs, and to it 
three Pounds of diſtilled Fountain or Rain- water; ſet it in 
a Sand Furnace, and give it a gradual Fire till it boils, 
and ſo keep it half an Hour. Pour off that Water by In- 


clination, and dry the Powder gently ; then put to it of /p 


tartarized Spirit of Wine, twelve Ounces; and in a gen- 
tle Heat draw it off, and ſo proceed to two Cohobations. 
Then put to it twelve Ounces of freſh tartarized Spirit of 
Wine; fit a Glaſs to the Mouth of the Cucurbit, to make 
it a Circulatory ; let it ſtand in a gentle Heat of Sand 
3 Hours; and, at the laſt of all, let it ſimmer a 
little, then let all cool: Decant the Spirit of Wine, and 
dry the Powder. | 


This does not greatly differ from the Prince's Powder. Some 
eſteem this the beſt and ſafeſt of this Tribe: It operates chief 
by Stool. Dr 21 
reckoned in the Gout, Dropſy, Scurvy, and Itch, as 
— Infedtion 8 


2. ARcanum DuPLEx, five DUPLICATUM, 


Take any Quantity of the Mortuum of Aqua- ſortis 
made Vit equal Parts of Nitre and Vitriol, and difolve in 
hot Water by ſtanding ſome Hours, and now-and-then 
— difiture. Let the Water be filtred ; evapo- 
rate to the Appearance of a Skin upon the Surface, or even 
to a Dryneſs, and leave it to ſhoot. 


This is alſo in ſome Authors by the Name of Nitrum Vitri- 
olatum, and Sal Ducis Holſatie; and is greatly extolled for a 
Diuretic, Sudorific, and, as the Humours are diſpoſed, ſome- 
times for a Cathartic too ; but we hardly ever meet with it in 
Preſcription. Its Doſe is from half a Scruple to half a Dram. 
| 3. Anc Anu JovIaLs. 905 ; 

Make an pa with equal Quantities of Quickſilver 

and Tin : Pow and pour upon it Spirit of Nitre, till 

— more than covers it, which let ſtand in a 

OL. 


* 
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off the Spirit of Ni 
and wet it with Spi 


4 for a powerful 
Diſpenſot, n r 
ARCEUT HOS. The fame as Juniet Rus, which ſee. 


1 N antient, former. Aęx ald ebene, in 
dippocrates, - 0 hes the former healthy State of the 
betore the Attack of a Diſcaſe, * 28 
© ARCHAGATHI EMPLASTRUM LENE, A mollify- 
ing Plaiſter invented by Archagathus. Its Preparation is given 
by Celfus, Lib. 5. Cap. 19. 
ARCHAGATHUS. A celebrated Phyſician amongſt the 
mans. 
In by ſome aſſerted, that before the Arrival of Archagathus 
at Rome, Phyſic was not ſo much as known in that City; and 
if we may believe Pliny, this uſeful Branch of Learning was 
22 to the Romans, till after all the other liberal Arts and 
were eſtabliſhed among them: The Roman People, 
*5 ſays be, [ Lib. 29. Cap, I. J were more than fix hun- 
** dred Years without Phyſicians, though they were very earl 
in cultivating the other Arts, and even fond of Phy/ic itſel 4 
till, bec acquainted with it by Experience, they con- 
© demn'd it. Caſſius Hemina informs us, that Archagathus 
the Son of Lyſanias the Peloponneſian was the firſt Phyſician 
«+ who arrived at Rome, under the Conſulſhip of Marcus Au- 
* relius and Marcus Livias, in the Year of the City 535. 
adding, that he had the Freedom of the City beſtowed upon 
„him; and that the Public had, at their own Charges, pur- 
« chaſed a Hop for him in the Street of Accilius, that he mi 
« exerciſe his Profeſſion to the greater Advantage; that at 25 
40 they gave him the Surname of Vulnerarius, or The Healer 
„ Hound: ; that his Arrival was very agreeable to the People, 
but that ſoon after, his Practices of Burning and Cutting ap- 
<< pearing cruel and barbarous in the Eyes of the People, they 
„exchanged his former Surname for that more infamous one 
<< of Executioner ; from which time they conceived an impla- 
66 — Ay heb c L all its 8 | 
t appears urpriſing, that a People fo polite as the 
Romans were, ſhould be fo 8 > xy Phyſicians. To 
the Authority of Pliny we ſhall oppoſe that of Dienyſius of Ha- 
licarnaſſus, who in his tenth Book has theſe Words: ** The 
Plague beginning to appear in Rome in the Year of the City 
4 Fru and happening to 1 violently than any other 
6 with. which they been afflicted in the Memo 
«© of Man, it carried off almoſt all the Slaves, and half of the Ci- 
„ tizens, the Phyſicians not being able to attend and take care 
aof ſuch a large Number of Patients.“ There were then Phy- 
ſicians in Rome at that time, that is, more than two hundred 
Years before the Period mentioned by Pliny, as indeed there have 
been Practiſers of this Art in all Ages among all People, But, 
in order to reconcile theſe two Authors, we muſt ſuppoſe, that 
Pliny means only foreign Phyſicians, ' eſpecially thoſe of the 
Greek Nation ; and indeed he explains himſelf to that Purpoſe 
a little afterwards in theſe Words: In order to be convinced 
2 A the Averſion the Romans in thoſe Days bore to Phyſic, 
Juve need only hear the Sentiments of Marcus Cato upon that 
Point, who lived ſeventy Y cars after Archagathus, and who 
„% was a Man of whom we may ſay, that the Honour of a 
„Triumph decreed in his Favour, and the Dignity of the 
«« Cenſorſhip, which Office he bore, are the leaft ſhining Parts 


4 of his Character, ſince ſo many other Circumſtances con- 


« curr'd in his Perſon to render him venergþle and. awful.” 
Theſe following are his own Words, taken from a Letter he 
wrote to his Son : „I will tell you, my Son Marcus, at a pro- 
4 per Occaſion, what Notion I entertain of theſe Greeks, and 
«« what I think moſt valuable in Athens. It is not improper to 
% ſtudy their Learning and Sciences curſorily, but tis by no 
«© means neceſſary to make one's ſelf a complete Maſter of it. 
«© I ſhall ſay no more at preſent. of that wicked and arrogant 
« Race; but perſuade yourſelf of this, as much as if an Oracle 
<« had hokes it, that as ſoon as this Nation has communicated 
« her ning to us, ſhe will ſpoil and corrupt Rome ; and 
4 this dire Event will be ſtill more eaſily brought about, if ſhe 
« continue to ſend her r to us. They have ſworn 
66 themſelves to all the Barbarians, by means of 
«© their Art; and ftill they exact a Fee for their Pains from 
6 the Patients with whom they deal, that they may gain their 
«© Confidence more effectually, and conſequently have it in 
« their Power to 22 them with the lefs Danger of Suſpi- 
« cion. They have ſuch a Degree of Inſolence as to call not 
4% only other Nations, but us, Barbarians ; nay, they carry 
« their Arrogance farther, and ſtyle us bi,, rude, and 


to true Politeneſ-. In a Word, my Son, re- 
JI that I have diſcharged you from E any thing 

6% to do with Phyſicians.” 
7T ; 'Tis 
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'Tis plain faom the Strain of Cat's Language, that he had 
only foreign Phyſie in his View z and this Pliny ac 
by ſtarting to himſelf the following Objection, which he makes 
uſe of as a Concluſion : ** Muſt we then believe, that Cato con- 
«© demn'da thing ſo uſeful and beneficial as Phyſic? Aſſuredly not; 
<« ſince he himſelf vouchſafes to informs us by the Uſe of what 
% Medicines he himſelf and his Wife had arrived at ſuch an 


4% advanced Age z and that he had written a Book, in which he 
<< lays down the Method of his Practice, with regard to his Son, 
« his Slaves, and even his Cattle, when they were indif- 
40 ” 


e Romans then were not abſolutely without Phyſicians 

in the carlier Ages of their Republic ; but in all Probability, 
| ges 

before the Arrival of Archagathus, they only uſed that Natural 
Phyjic, or ſimple Empiriciſm, which we may well ſuppoſe to 
have been practiſed by the Infant World, when Men made their 
firſt Appearance upon it. This was the Phyfic reliſned by Cato 
and on which he wrote the firſt of all the Romans, He had 
ſome Peculiarities in his Practice, which, if they will not inform 
the Judgment, will, at leaſt, excite the Laughter of every thinks 
ing Perſon z for tis well known, that he approved of ſuperſti- 
tious Remedies ; and in that Part- of his Works which has 
reached our Hands, he has given us an inimitable Formula of 
Words to be pronounced for the Cure of a Diſlocation or 
Fracture; but becauſe there is not a Poſſibility of tranſlatin 
them, I ſhall give them as he himſelf gave them: Zuxum ff 
« quod eft, hac Cautione ſanum fiet. Harundinem prende tibi 
« viridem P. 4. aut 5. Longam. Mediam diffmde, & duo Ho- 
« mines teneant ad Gre ices. Incipe Cantare in alis. S. F. 
«© Motas veta Daries Dardarics, Aftataries Diſſunapiter, uſque 
« dum cocant. Ferrum inſuper jactato. Ubi coierint, & al- 
« tera alteram tetigerit ; id Manu prende, & dextra finiftra 
« præcide. Ad Luxum aut Fratturam alliga, ſanum fiet, & 
4 tamen guotidis cantato in alio, S. F. vel Luxato, vel hoc 
% modo, ho, hanat, huat, ia. Piſta, fiſta, domiabo dam- 
* gar, & luxato. Vel hoc mode, huat, haut, haut, 5 
« fir tar fis ardannabon dunnauſtra.” Cato de re ruſtic 


160. 

Pliny alſo informs us, that Cato in his Practice made a 
deal of Uſe of Cabbage, in which, as he obſerves, the whole 
Materia Medica of the Romans conſiſted for fix hundred Y ears. 
This Panacea muſt undoubtedly appear ridiculous in our Days ; 
but we ſhall be leſs ſurpriſed, that this People confided ſo much 
in a common Plant, if we call to mind the uncommon Efteem 
in which it was had among the moſt learned and ſkilful of the 
firſt Greek Phyſicians. | 

Plutarch obſerves, with regard to the Practice of Cato, that 
he did not approve of Abſtinence for the Cure of Diſeaſes, but 
recommended Herbs, and the Fleſh of Ducks, Pigeons, and 
Hares. But this Author does not pay fo hae a Venera- 
tion to the Phyſic of Cato as Pliny does ; he obſerves, on the 
contrary, that the Wife and Son of that Roman died before 
bimfelf,; adding at the ſame time, that if Cato lived to fo 

t an Age, it was owing to the natural Goodneſs of his 
onſtitution, and not the judicious and happy Choice of his 
Medicines. As Plutarch was a Grecian, he may poſſibly be 
ſuſpected of being animated with too keen a Deſire of 
revenging the Cauſe of the Greet Phyſicians ; though, at 
the fame time, what he aſſerts has very much the Air of 
Probability. 

As for the Phyſic of the Greeks, tis not at all ſurpriſing, 
that the Romans ſhould be unacquainted with it till the Arrival 
of Archagathus amongſt them, ſince even in other Inftances 
they were very late in cultivating the Sciences and liberal Arts. 
And tho' Pliny, in the Paſſage already quoted, affirms, that 
the Romans ſoon received the Arts ; yet this is only to be under- 
ſtood of theſe mechanical Arts, which are abſolutely neceſſary 
to human Life: Cicero [Tuſculanar. Yueft. Lib. 1. ] informs 
ce ys, that Poetry was not introduced among the Romans till 
« very late, and that even a had been in great Diſ- 
<« repute till his Days. Swetenius alſo [De illuſtrib. Gramma- 
« ticis] affirms, that Grammar was not at all in Uſe amon 
ec the Romans, much leſs was it eſteemed and valued, be- 
<« cauſe the People of theſe Days were as yet ſavage and = 6 
<« lite, and ſo throughly addicted to the Buſineſs of War, that 
«© none apply'd themſelves very much to the liberal Arts.” But 
there cannot poſſibly be a more convincing Proof, that Learn- 

made her Entrance into Rome very late, than Cato*s Dread, 

ſhe ſhould make r in his Days, though he 

lived, as we have obſerved, ſeventy Years after Arabararhuu. 

h nr Ba of to —— 

of Digreſſion, yet, upon a iew, the Whol: will appear 

to have ſome Connection with the Life and Hiſtory of 

Archagathus. Beſides, tis fraught with ſo much Learn- 

ing, and has ſuch a direct Tendency to int us with the 

State of Foes in Rome, that it will ſpeak for its own Propriety. 
Le Clerc. Hiftoire de la Medicine, © 

ARCHALTES; or, according to Rulandus, ARCHATIB. 
By this Word Paracelſus means the Foundations or Pillars of 
the Earth, becauſe they do not ſeem to be ſuſtained by one an- 


ARC 


other, — the nent. and wonderful Operation of God. 


Rulandus | 

— 3 See ap wing - | 2 
ings among, Fee, Seng to Galen, imes, ſays 
he, it ſignifies the firſt Attack of a Diſeaſe without any 


CO e - 
for a Space. ignifications, «gx4 denotes 
the firſt Stage of the Diſtemper, the ſecond being the dnabafe, 
drdBamnc, [or Increaſe ; the third the Acme, data, . State or 
Height; and the laſt the Paracme, Tagaxp), „ Declen- 
<« fion.” Actius by the Arche of a Diſtemper underftands the 
Beginning of the Patient's Decubiture. Again, Galen tells us, 
— 1 as — as — * — uſe this Word to 
f inning of a periodi iſtemper, on the firſt Da 
of the Tranktio —— State, which 
Comes t again on ird or in proportion to the 
Period : He ſays, moreover, that Ae ann, and the antient 
Phyſicians, meant by Arche, a Space of Time in the Beginning 
of a Diſeaſe which admitted of Help, whether by Bleeding, 
Clyſters, &c. and that the Arche in a Hectic Fever was not 
circumſcribed or limited by Days or Hours, as it was in other 
Diſtempers, but by the Quality of the Affection. In this Senſe 
is Arche taken ully, when he writes to his Friend Atticus, 
Auregia tua mihi valde molgſta; medere, amabo, dum e den. 
I am very much concern'd about your Difficul Urine ; 
let me beg you to get it cur'd while it is recent.” 
ARCHEGONOS, «gx, from ag, a Beginning, and 
yiveuas, to be, or be produc'ds* Primigenial, | 

ARCHENDA, a Powder prepar'd of the Leaves of the 
Egyptian Privet, called Alcama, or Elhanna, by the Natives, 
with which plaſter up their Feet after batheing, and won- 
derfully commend it againſt all Humidity, ill Smell, and Imbe- 
cillity of the Feet, on account of its aſtringent and ſtrengthen- 
ing _ See ALCANNA. 

ARCHEUS isa Term introduced by Paratelſus, and defined 
by his Interpreter to be an inviſible Species, vague, and ſepa- 
rating itſelf from Bodies, the Phyſician's Power, and Nature's 
Virtue. Paracelſus ſays of it, That it is the Nature and Diſ- 
poſer of Things, De Tartare ; is the Separator of the Elements, 
De Elements Aque ; diſpoſes and orders all Things in Nature, 
that every thing may be brought to the ultimate Matter of its 
Nature, 1. de Mineralibus; is conſtituted to compound Things 
which ought to be united, ibid. and is the Deſtroyer of Bodies, 
Chirurg. that the Office of the Archeus in the Microcoſm is to 
ſeparate the Pure from the Impure, being the prime Operator 
in the Stomach, that prepares and diftributes whatever we eat 
and drink, and employs the expulſive Powers in diſcharging the 
tartareous Recrements by the Inteſtines and Bladder ; and as 
the Archeus of the Stomach is more or leſs perfect, fo in propor- 
tion are the Separations of the Pure from the Impure, and of 
cans the Microcoſm is more or leſs ſubje& to Diſorders, 
De Morbis Tartar. that the great Archeus is the Diſtributor of 
the different Heats neceſſary for as many different Digeſtions 
according to the Nature of the Parts, Modus Pharmacandi, 
Vol. 1. P. 815. that there is a Virtue in Nature which is the 
Archeus, that diſpoſes all things into their ſeveral Effences, 
ſeparating one Thing from another, and furniſhing Things with 
their proper Seeds, Meteorum cap. 4. Vol. 2. p. 202. | 

Van Helmont makes very frequent Uſe of this Word, and in- 
forms us, that the Archeus conſiſts in a Connection of the vital 
Air, as Matter, with the ſeminal Form, which is the interior 
ſpiritual Nucleus, containing the Fœcundity of the Seed, and 
of which the viſible Seed is but the Pod. This Archeus is the 
Contriver and Director of Generation, inveſting itſelf with bo- 
dily 2 In animate Beings it perambulates all the 
Receſſes of the Seed, and transforms the Matter, according to 
the Entelecheia of its own Image, here placing the Heart, and 
there the Brain; and to every Part aſſigning, out of its uni- 
verſal Monarchy, a Governor, according to its Exigency and 
final Uſe, which remains in his Office till Death; but the 
but keeps a watchful Eye over every particular Governor of a 
Part, and is always clear ang lively, but never idle. Archers 


CHIATER. | 

The Word Archiater or Archiatras has different Ideas affixed 
to it by different Perſons : Thus re imagin'd, that it 
P, no more than a Porter or Door-heeper of the Prince's 

alace, as if one ſhould fay, Princes Atris ; but this Conje- 
Aure is ſo abſurd, that it in a manner confutes itſelf. Accurſius 
has ſucceeded better in tranſlating the Word frchiater, Prince 
3 Phyſicians, as if one 


ſay dgx8 Tor iaTgar. 
ion of Accurfius was . by the antient Tranſ- 
lators of Galen, and ſome other learned Men, who rendered 
the Greek Word Archiater by the Latin ones, Medicus prima- 


"rius. Aercurialis was the fickk who bimſelf againft this 
Explication of Accur;fins, and maintained that the Word Arcbi- 
ater 
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of by own Hypotheſis : The 


ſome. meaſure, in a higher 


fuse ; and that 


had the Title 


ARC 


| of the Prince, ua if one. hauls far, 
Tz dN erf. vours to ſupport his Opinion by 
this 7 hoe. the awd Foals; wes. nome wſel 2 
C the Days of the Reman | __ 
rors. He even thinks, that this Word was not known till 
the Reigns of Tiberius and Clandixs, which is ſufficiently 
prov'd by this Circumſtance, that Audromachur, who lived un- 
der. Nero, was the fuſt, who aſſum d the Title of Archiater, 
That Title, ſays Mercurialis, was not in Uſe before the 
Days of the Emperors, becauſe the Thing imported by it 
not as yet a Being; or in other Words, there could not poſſibly 
be Phyſicians.to z before the Emperors themſelves 
were eſtabliſhed. This is oneT opic inſiſted upon by Mercurialit, 
in Defence of his Opinion; to which ſome may poſſibly reply, 
that the Kings or Sovereigns of other Countries might have alſo 
iven the Name of Archiatro? to their Phyſicians, if that Word 
gnifies the A of the Prince. But one may retort this 
Argumen fay, that if the Word Archiater ſignifies the 
Prince or Chief of Nu an, the Greeks would not, in all Pro- 
bability, have fail'd to beſtow that Title upon Hippocrates, 
Eraſiſtratus, and ſome others of their moſt eminent yſicians. 
Let this be as it will, tis an unconteſted Fact, that the Archi- 
atroi were not ſo much as heard of before the Days of the Em- 


12 > : 
zalis adduces two Arguments more in Confirmation 
22 1755 * 12 
ſimply Archiater, without an k of Diſtinction, but 
the 42 of Nero. The ſecond is, that if Demetrius and 
Magnus, who are called Archiatroi, by the fame Author who 
of Andromachus, and had that Title beſtowed on them 
under the Reigns of the Antonini, had not been the Phyſicians 
of theſe Emperors, then no Reaſon can be aſſigned, _ they 
ſhould have been called Archiatroji, rather than Archigenes, 
Sorgnus, and ſeveral other Phyſicians, who flouriſh'd much 
about the ſame Time, and whoſe Names were ſufficiently fa- 
us. 
3 embraces an Opinion, which ſeems to be a kind of 
Medium betwixt that of Accurſius and Mercurialis ; for he ima- 
gin'd, that the Archiater was in Reality the Prince of poſe 
cians, becauſe he was the Phyſician of the Prince, ſince the Ma 
who bears that Character, is, for that very Reaſon, placed, in 
Sphere than other Phyſicians ; but 
ACC to that Lawyer, it does not thence fo , that the 
Word Archiatros is form'd of the Greek Words Th des ieTgis. 
Theſe are the three different Opinions embraced with regard 
the Meaning of the Word Archiater; for that of Chaſſaneus 
is of ſo trifling and diminutive a Nature, that it does not de- 
ſerve a Place among the reſt. I know not whether Alciatus has 
had any Abettors, but the Bulk of the learned World in gene- 
ral is divided between the Explications of Accurſius and Mercu- 
rialis : Each has his reſpective Champions, thoſe too Men 
of Learning. The Opinion of Mercurialis is ſupported by 
Cujacius, Zwinger, Caſaubon, Mattius, and Veſſius but not- 
withſtanding the Authority of theſe great Men, Meibomius fa- 
vours the Interpretation of Accurſius, and adduces ſeveral Argu- 
ments in its Defence; the firſt of which is, that of all the ſeve- 


t is the firſt or mo/# 
Juſt ſo ſays Melbomius, the Archiater is 


yſician of the Prince, is, 


| that ſome Authors make mention of one Theon, and one Glau- 


cus, Archiaters of Alexandria, and of one Cyrus, Archiater of 
Edeſſa : Now there were neither Kings nor Princes in theſe 
Cities, in the Times of theſe Archiaters. He draws another 
Proof from a Paſſage of Cranes where that Author ſays, 
That the Emperor Julian had called together all the Archiatro 

the Country, and ſelefted from their Number ſeventy-two of thoſe 
whom he thought moſt learned, of which Number Gribaſius bim- 


elf was one ; from which it follows, that the Archiatroi were 


very numerous, and diſperſed thro” all the Quarters of the Em- 
pire. But to this t of Meibomius it may be reply'd, 
8 
(rree of Ori : e f. ent u 
this learned Phyſician is drawn from this, that Galen, or a 
Author of the Book intituled De Theriaca, when ſpeaking of 
Andromachus, ſays, That his Skill in Medicine was very exten- 
fir that Reaſon the Emperor made Choice of him 
Ax iar, to prefide over us, that is, over the Phyficians ; or, 
in other Words, to exerciſe- the 
of it beſtow' on bim. The fifth Argument ad. 


4 


Office of Archiater, ſince he 


duc'd by Meibemizs in Defence of Accus Interpretation; 
that St. Augutine calls E/culapiut 2 by Which 
undoubtedly meant no more that he was the Chief 
Phyficians .; and that St. Jeren gives the fame Title to 
Saviour of the World, which is juſt as much as if he had called. 
eſus Chrift the ſavereign Phy/icia 
Nord Archiater is ted Proto-medicus, by the impure and 
. cee, of the Latin age ; and fa 
ylicians of the Emperors were only imply call'd Phy cians of 
Ceſar, or ſome N as by ſome Inferi 
nd that they never alſum'd the Title of Frchiatrei, unleſs they 
belon 'd to the Claſs of Phyſicians fo call'd. 
: Godefredus on the other » favours the Opinion of Mer- 
curialis, with regard to the Etymology of the Word Archieter, 
But he obſerves, that there were two of Archiatroi, which 
Mercuriglis had confounded with each other. The former Sort 
were called Archiatroi $. Palatii, and —_— fd, 
were only employed in the Emperor's Court; wh the latter 
Sort were only called ſimply Achiatri, or Archiatri Populares, 
d ſerved the People in the Cities of Rome and gl. 
ſe latter, continues this Author, were, as well as the for- 
mer, called Archiatri, from the City in which they practiſed, 
jul as if one ſhould ſay Principis Urbis Medici, that is, the 
yiicians of the principal City, or of the City in which the 
Prince reſides. Archiatri of this laſt Sort were fourteen in 
Number, one for each of the Diſtrifts into which Rome was 
then divided, And as they had Salaries allowed them by the 
Public, and enjoyed A other Privileges and Immuniti 
which could not be claimed by other Subjects, they were obliged 
to viſit all ſick Perſons without Diſtinction, gratis ; for the 
original End and Deſign of their Eſtabliſhment was to 
againſt the Loſſes, which the poorer Sort of the Roman Su 
might poffibly ſuſtain for want of Phyſicians. 
we know concerning the Salaries, the Privileges, and the 
Method of electing the Archiatri, is drawn from the ſeveral 
Laws relating to theſe Matters enacted by different Emperors, 
and from the Works of ſome Authors who lived at that Time z 
firſt then, from theſe Sources we find, that theſe Archiatri had 


Salaries either from the Prince or the People ; and, that in 


Conſequence of theſe Salaries, they were obliged to viſit all 
Patients, whether rich or poor, Az han demanding any Fees, 
except what the Patient's Generoſity ſhould prompe him to 
beſtow after his Cure was completed. Secondly, from theſe 
om it appears, that ſeveral Privileges were atinexed to the 
flice of Archiater ; that theſe Phyſicians themſelves, their 
Wives and Children, were exempted from all the Taxes and 
Burdens of the Roman State; that ſuch of them as reſided in 
the Provinces, were neither obliged to quarter Soldiers, nor 
any other Perſons whatever; that they could not be dragged to 
the Bar, nor obliged to make a perſonal Appearance befote the 
Judge ; that they could not be taken Priſoners ; and that none 
durſt inſult them without incurring the ſtricteſt and ſevereſt Pe- 
nalties. The Law indeed which ordains this, ſeems to extend 
theſe Privileges, and render them common to all the Phyſicians 
of the Roman State, or at leaſt to ſome who were not among 
the Number of the Archiatri. But there is alſo another Law 
reſtraining theſe Privileges ſolely to the Archiatri of the Palace, 
and thoſe of the Ci of Rome. Thirdly, from theſe Laws we 
may alſo gather, that the Archiatri ſerved both the Emperors 
— the Public ; and that thoſe of them who were diſcharg'd, 
either on account of their having bore the Office during the 
allotted Time, or for ſome other Reaſon, were call'd Exay- 
chiatri, or Ex Archiatris, F inally from theſe Laws, and the 
Writings of the Authors who liv'd in theſe Days, it 
that there was a College of Archiatri compoſed of a certain 
Number of Phyſicians, who took their reſpetive Places, ac- 
cording to the Dates of their Admiſſion ; ſo that when any of 
their Number died, the Perſon choſen to ſucceed him was loweſt 
of all ; and that this College judg'd of the Capacity of Can- 
didates, and choſe or rejected them accordingly ; but that the 
Emperor confirm d them after they were or even nomi- 
nated and propoſed them before, to the Archiatri; who after- 
wards examin'd them, and admitted them into their Number, 
if their Merit gaye them a Title to that Honour. | 
The Archiatri of the Palace were honour'd with a Title ſome- 
what equivalent to our Word Earl. This Earlſhip, Comitiva, 
as the ns call'd it, was diſtinguiſh'd into the firff and ſocond 
Ranks, both which were obtain'd by the Archiatri of the Palace. 
Thoſe who obtain'd the Comitiua of the fir ff Order, went equal 
with Dukes and Ficars ; and, it ſeems, theſe Dignities were at 
firſt common to ſeveral Archiatri, or that there were ſeveral of 
theſe NT _ and * 12 * But, 71 the = 
Kings, a Revolution 'd in this of Men; andi 
of erat Archiatri, there was one eſtabliſh'd, who had a cer- 
tain Juriſdiction not only over the reſt, but alſo over the other 
Phyſicians of the State. The Power of this Ear! of the Archi- 
atri was very extenſive, as we may learn from a Clauſe of the 
Formula of his Inſtalment, which runs thus: Henceforth 
« we confer upon you the Dignity of Earl of the Archiatri, 
that you alone may ſhine diſtinguiſh'd among the venerable 
| „ Guardians 


* Guardians of Health; and that all who ſhall have any Dif- 
«« ferences or Diſputes, relating to Things of a medicinal Na- 
ture, may ſubmit to your Arbitration, and acquieſce in your 
«© Deciſion ; You ſhall be the univerſal Arbiter of the ſacred 
Art of Phyſic, and the Judge of all thoſe Controverſies which 
«« were formerly decided by the Caprice of private Phyficians. 
% You will, in ſome Senſe, cure the Sick, inaſmuch as you 
*« will put an End to thoſe Conteſts which embroil Phyſic, and 
« conſequently prove injurious to them: It is n remarkable 
„% Piece of that Men of Learning and Skill ſhould 
« pay a fincere Deference to your Deciſions ; and that you 
4 ſhould have fo rich a Tribute of Veneration from thoſe, who 
te are themſelves venerable in the Eyes of the reſt of Mankind.” 
The fame Formula ſubjoins, that this Head or Chief of the 
Phyſicians was rticulatly oblig'd to take care of the Emperor's 
Health ; and that, for this very Reaſon, he had free Acceſs to 
— Perſon at all Times. See Caſſiadori Formul. Archiaty. Le 

. . __ e 

I can't, upon this Occaſion, forbear inſtituting the Compa- 
ri ſon between the Pope and this Head of the Archiatri ; ne I 
look upon the latter as the more noxious Animal of the two: Fo 
the Infallibility and decifive Power of the former generally 
excrt themſelves upon Modes of Worſhip, and controverted 
Points of Divinity ; things in which the true and genuine Hap- 
pineſs of Mankind is by no means intereſted : Whereas the irre- 
vocable Deciſions of the latter might tie the PraQtitioners of Phy- 
fic down to Theories and Practices, which might depopulate 
Cities, lay waſte Nations, and, in Proceſs of Time, we 1 the 
Earth itſelf a Deſart. Thus, for Inſtance, if this Pope in 
Phyſic ſhould decree, that every Phyſician ſhould believe, that 
Fevers are cauſed by an Inflammation of the Animal Spirits, or 
from ſomething deleterious —_ amongſt them; in con- 
ſequence of this Doctrine, ale ordain, that, in ſuch Caſes, 
Patients ſhould be deny'd all cooling and diluting Liquors ; and 
ſhould be kept to a conſtant Uſe of heating Medicing, in order 
to expel this imaginary Poiſon, or drive out this inflammatory 
Matter by the Pores of the Skin; in this Caſe, Phyſic could no 
longer be eſteem'd a ſalutary Art, fince more muſt neceſſarily 
periſh by ſuch intended Means of Relief, than by all the Diſtem- 
pers which are naturally produced in the World. 

This Word Archrater 0 made ſuch a Noiſe in Phyſic, that 
if I was to give an Account of every thing that has been faid 
relating to it, I ſhould preſent the World with ſeveral Volumes 
of critical, claſſical, and hiftorical Learning: But that not be- 
ing my Deſign, I hope I have fix'd the Meaning of the Word 
Archiater, and given as ſatisfactory an Account of the Archiatri 
as my intended Brevity would permit. 

ARCHIDOXA. The Title of a Chymical Work of Para- 
celſus, which Libavius explains magical. Caſtellus. | 

ARCHIGENES, A celebrated Phyſician among the An- 
tients. 

We are inform'd by Suidas, that Archigenes lived under the 
Emperor Trajan, practiſed Phyſic at Rome, and died in the 
ſixty-third Year of his Age, after having written a great deal on 

hyſical and medicinal Subjects. The fame Author adds, that 

e was a Native of Apamea in Syria, and that his Father's 
Name was Philip ; which may poſſibly have laid a Foundation 
for the Miſtake of Molſgangus Fuftus, who makes Archigenes 
Phyſician to Philip King of Syria. 

Bur Archigenes muſt have not only lived under, but alſo ſur- 
vived Adrian, if it was he who directed that Emperor to a cer- 
tain Place under his Breaft, as moſt to be wounded, in 
order to procure a 2 Death. Dion Caſſius, indeed, aſeribes 
this Affair to one Hermogenes ; but Mercurialis is of Opinion, 
that the Name ought to be read Archigenes, and not — 
genes. However, I don't know but Mercurialis may be miſ- 
taken in this; for we read of one Hermogenes, a Follower of 
Eraſiſtratus, and there is nothing to hinder his living in the 
Days of Adrian, ſince the Sect or lof E 8 was in 
Being till a great while after that Time. It alſo appears, that 
Galen ſpeaks of this ſame Hermogenes, as of one had not 
lived a great while before him. Now Galen was born under 
the Emperor Adrian. As for that other Hermogenes, againſt 
whom Lucilius made this Epigram, he muſt have been conſi- 
derably older. 

"Epuoyiony + laredr id dv AtbparrS- ou dv, 
"OuxkT anryiphn, x; Tei aupue pipes. 

That is : | 
Diophantes, happening to ſee the Phyſician Hermogenes in a 
DREAM, never awaked after; even tho" be wore a PRESER- 
VATIVE about him. 

Martial, who imitated this Epigram, attributes the ſame 
deſtructive Influence to another Phyſician, whom he calls Her- 


mocrates ; but this, as well as the former Name, may poſſibly 
be fictitious. — 7 — far — of the 

irit and Pungency of that ilius, has nevertheleſs enough 
of che Bp: am about it to deſerve the Name of a maſterly Pro- 


„„ 


FIT 


Lotus nobiſcum 2ſt Hilarix, cænavit & idm; * 
Inventus mane et mortuus Andragoras, © , 
Tam ſubitæ mortis cauſam, 'Fauſtine, requiris ? 
In ſomnis medicum viderat m. 


- 


. g 1 . 1 
Andragoras ſupp'd in good Heblth ; but next Morning was found 
dead. If, "bong for ſhould aſk the Cauſes 55 ſudden a 
Hh I tell you, he had the Ms. E er mocrates in 
a Dream. 0 £ 


But to return to Arcbipene! ;_ be muft certainly bs the Phyſ- 
cian meant by Juvenal, ' Sat. 6. I. 236. in theſe Words: 


. Tunc corpore ſans en 
Aduocat Archigenen, oneroſaq; pallia jactat 
Duet Themiſon Æ gras. 


From which Paſſage the Scholiaſt obſerves, that Achigenes was 
a very noted Pan of theſe Days. 355 
And again, Sat. 13. J. 98. 


Nec dubjtet Ladas, i non eget Anticyra, nec 


Archigene. ---- 
And in Sat. 14. J. 92. 


Ocyus Archigenem quart, atq; eme quod Mithridates 
Compeſuit. 


Now as Juvenal lived till the twelfth Year of Aurian's Reign, 
he muſt have been contemporary with Archigenes ; and the 
Manner in which he ſpeaks of him, imports, that he was a Phy- 
ſician of great Employment, 

But Juvenal is not the only Author who eſtabliſhes the Cha- 
rater and Reputation of Archigenes : He has Galen alſo on his 
Side, whoſe Suffrage is of the more Importance, as he himſelf 
was a Phyſician, and not very profuſe of his Encomiums on 
People who differ'd from his own Sentiments. Archigenes, 
« ſays he, [ De Locis Aﬀett. Lib. 2. Cap. 6. ] has taught as 
« well, with as much Care, as any other, all that relates 
e to the Art of Phyſic; and this renders all his Writings, 
« which are very numerous, juſtly valuable. But bom: 
6 ſtanding this, he is not, in every reſpect, free from Errors; 
c and as he did not heſitate to cenſure thoſe who went before 
«© him, even tho? he received a great deal of Advan by their 
« Labours ; ſo we hope none will take it amiſs, if we, who 
e come after him, treat him as he treated others. It is very 
« difficult, continues Galen, for Men not to err on certain 
* Occaſions, either by being entirely ignorant of certain things, 
e or by not judging of them as we ought ; or by writing ſome- 
c times in a too negligent and leſs accurate manner.” 

It appears ſomewhat contradictory, that Archigenes ſhould 
be rank d among the Elective, and _— the Pneumatic 
Se, at one and the ſame time; but to this I anſwer, that if 
Archigenes is rank'd among the Pneumatics, or if he embraces 
the Sentiments of Atheneus, this does not hinder him from 
being at Liberty to chuſe what he thought beſt, from among the 
other Seas. And tho' he, perhaps, acknowledged the = 


Cauſes of Diſeaſes with the Dogmatic and Pneumatic Sects, yet 


*tis ble, that to theſe Cauſes he may have join'd that which 
the Pneumatics thought of the greateſt Importance, which is 
their Spirit ; and might, for this Reaſon, have been inroll'd in 
the Pneumatic Set, However this be, the Author of the Intro- 
duction places Archigenes not only in the Elective, but alſo in 
the Pneumatic Sect; and Galen himſelf, who no-where ſpeaks 
of the former of theſe Seas, obſerves, that Archigenes was of 
the ſame Sect with Atbenæus, who was a Pneumatic. Le Clerg 
Hiſtoire de lu Medicine. 

ARCHIGENI MORBI. Acute Diſeaſes, ſo call'd from 
dpd, the Chief, and Nireha, to be; becauſe they hold the 
principal Rank among Diſeaſes. Blancard. | 

ARCHIMAGIA. Chymiſtry, which, being the Art of 
make and Silver, deſerves this high Title. Ca/tellus. 

ARCHIMEDIS TRISPASTUM. ſame as APEgL- 


Lipis TrIsPASTUM, which fee. 
ARCHIMIA differs from Alchimia, being, in particular, the 


Art of ing imperſect Metals into thoſe which are more 
perfect. Caftellus. ; 
ARCHOS, aK. The Anus. It is alſo taken for the 


Inteftinum Rectum, as if it were the 3 or chief Inteſtine. 
Thus, 4ph. 58. Lib. 5. & Lib. de Fiftulis, axis gn ypaivas, 
means an 2. of the Intęſlinum Rectum, according to 


that tion of Galen, ad wir Y Avyor 73 Gor danreufluo» 
Hirer, © calling the whole 7 gon Rectum by the Name of 
on Archos.” nd, Lib. de Art. by dx vd xaaaey, © the 


« Laxity of the Rectum, is underſtood the lax Part, which 
adheres to the Os Sacrun, excluding the | Muſcle 
call'd the Spbincter; and the ſame is meant, in Lib. de Mach. 
by «px8 Y $yxanauiver, the inclining Part of the Rectum.“ 

ARCION, 


3 


ARE 
ARCION, A The Burdock. See BARDAUA. 
ARCOS, Burnt Copper. Rulandus, | 
ARCTATIO, vr. of cvprianns, from Zuu- or cvuriande, 
of vit, near. A Streightneſs 3 in particular, it is apply'd to the 
Inteſtines conſtipated from an tion, and to a 
natural Streightneſs of the Muliebre Pudendum, or Uterus. 
alſo call'd Arctitudo. | 17 | | 
Arctara Pars, in Scribonius Largus, No. 206. is an Expreſ- 
ſion to ſignify the Part n by a Fibula. - 
ARCTI N, dpx].ov. Woolly-headed Burdock. See Bar- 
DANA. | | n 
ARCTOS. The Conſtellation call'd the Uns A Major. 
ARCTOSCORDON, ieee, from ad, a Bear, 
and cabesey, Garlick. A fort of Garlick call'd Bear-garlick. 
ARCTOSTAPHYLOS, <plwdovaG-, from diſs, and 
c44van, a Grape. Uva U, or Spaniſh Whortles. See V ac- 
CINIUM. * 1 
ARCTURUS, sehe, from a., and 5, a Keeper, 
in Erotian upon Hippocrates is expounded, "Ov Javss "ApxJopvAuxe 
T50ayopruuem, dest NA 6s gVAaxts ka e N rg. Aa 
rföc ace & Th Corn Te Bowry xe paar © © Which ſome call Ar- 
«« Qophylax, (the Keeper of the Bear) for are call'd 
« Ur: : It is a bright Star in Bootes Belt.” ppecr. Lib. 1, 
Epidem. Tles epxlovgs iAiyon, Ni dpxlips, Nc. ** A little be- 
<< fore, and at the (Heliacal) Riſing of Arcturus, &c. 
Others derive the Word from a, and «fd, a Tail; and 
make Arcturut a Star in the Tail of the great Bear, of which 
Aratus, as tranſlated by Tully : 


Huic autem ſubter Precordia fixa videtur 
Stella micans radiis Arcturut nomine claro. 


Ardturus riſes about our ſecond of September; and ſets Octo- 
ber the twenty-ninth, as mark'd in the Calendar. 

ARCTURUS. Creticus Belli. See BlLaATTARIA., 

ARCUALIA OSSA, according to ſome, are the Bones of 
the Sinciput ; others take them for the Temple-bones. 

WE Sutura is the ſame as the Coronalis, See SUTURA. 

ARCUATIO, according to ſome, is a Gibboſity of the 
Fore-parts, with a Curvation of the Bones of the Sternum. 
Caſtellus. | | 

 ARCUATUS MORBUS. The ſame as Arquatus Morbus, 
or IcTE&vus, which ſee, 

ARCULZ, T«aidss. The Caverns in which the Eyes are 
fituated. Ruf. Epheſ. EE. | 

ARDABAR. A —_ of Arum, See ARUM. 
and Erotian, are the ſame as daes and poavoys ; that is, Sordes 


and Filth. 
« 5. 315. Ardea cinerea, Mer. Pin. 


ARDEA, Offic. 
181. Pella &s Ardea, Bellon. des Oyſe, 190. Ardea cinerea 


major, Raii Synop. A. 98. Aldrov. Ornith. 3. 377. Charlt. 
2 109. Jonſ de 105. 103. Ardea poll fo cinerea, 
Geſn. de Avib. 186. Ardea cinerea ſſue 2 ii Ornith. 
277. Will. Ornith. 203. THE HERON. 

This Bird is too well known to require a Deſcription. The 
Fat r f e n 
taking off Specks from the Eye, an ri ight ; 
for curing Deafneſs, if put into the Ear. Dat. oP 

The young Herons are ſometimes uſed as Food; but on 
account of their Aliment, which is Fiſh, their Salts muſt be 
highly exalted, and their Fleſh rank. 

ARDEA STELLARIS. 

Afterias, Offic. Ardea Stellaris, Mer. Pin. 181. Will. Ornith. 
207. Raii Ornith. 282. Ejuſd. Synop. A. 100. Charlt. Exer. 
110. Ardea flellaris major, Aldrov. Ornith. 3. e Geſn, de 
Avib. 193. Jonſ. de Avib. 104. Butor, Bellon. des Oyſe. 192. 
THE ERN, or MIRE-DRUM. 

The Skin and Feathers of this Bird, if burnt, are ſaid to 


14 
© Birds are ſometimes eaten; but the Fleſh is very rank, 
and their Salts muſt be much exalted on account of their Food. 
ARDENS FEBRIS, from ardeo, to burn. A burning Fe- 
"ARDENTIA, are Things unkt to be eaten or drank, being 
are I hi t to be eaten or „ bei 
of a Nature obnoxious to Combuſtion, as Carabe (Amber), 
Turpentine, Jet, and the like. Rulandus. 
ARDESIA. Hardeſia vulgaris, five Ardefia, Ind. Med. 57. 
ides ſciffiles, & cruſloi, Mer. Pin. 212. SLATES. 
do not know why Dale has inſerted theſe among the Mate- 
ria Medica, as, he ſays, he finds no Virtues attributed to 


them. 
See DysurI1a. 


It is 


ARDOR URINEA. 

ARE-ALU. A fort of Indian Fig. See Ficus. 

AREA, according to Rulandus, is the Maſs dug from the 
Mines, or the Place whence it is digg d. In Medicine it is a 

ies of ALOPECIA, which fee. 

ARECA. THE INDIAN NUT, Offc. Areca fove Fau- 
fel, THE DRUNKEN DATE-TREE, Ger. S. Faufel 
avellana Indiana verficolor, THE D UR'D FRA 
INDIAN NUT, 'Park. 

Vor. I. * 


*. 
. 


the 
+ is about the 
me- 


f 


one Side; within, it is white, and marbled like a N with 
Pe Veins of very little Taſte. TAG 
This 


nel, incloſed by two different Subſtances. The Indians chew 
— 700 * 


N Ly ney To this Extract the 
ſometimes join that of another t named Lycium, and as, 
in'd Shells. Geoffrey. See CaTECHU, 
5 EFACTIO, Zip»ox, An Exſiccation, or Drying, It 
is a way of preparing ſuch Medicines as are redundant in 
AI. - in order to their being reduced to a Powder. 
aftellus. ; | 5 
AREMAROS, Cinnabar. Rulandus. | 

„ARENA MARI, Offic. Area marina, Kentm. $5, A. 
na litoralis, Mer. Pin. 211. Matth. 13 SEA-SAND: 
_. Sea-ſand dries up the redundant Moiſture in Hydropic Conſti- 
tutions, if the Patient lies cover'd with it as far as the Head. It 
is ſometimes heated, and applied by way of dry Fomentation, 
inſtead of Salt or Millet. Dioſcortdes, Lib. 5. Cap. 165. 

| ARENAMEN, ARENARMEIT, Bole Armoniac, Ruland, 


Jolnſos 2 ö s : ; 
ENARIA. A Species of rapes, ſo call'd, becauſe it 


deli 1 5 . r Blancard. 
A or SABURRATIO, is caſting Plenty of 
"of 2 


hot Sea-ſand, or, for want thereof, 
Bodies of the Patients, . Ca/tellus, 

AREOLA is the Circle ſurrounding the Nipple. See 
MAMME£. 

ARES. A Word coin'd by Paracelſus, by which he would have 
us underſtand the ſecret Diſpoſer of Nature in the three Prin- 
ciples, whereof every thing conſiſts, who gives it a Form, 
cies, and Subſtance, to it, whereby it is ding 
from others. We may here obſerve, ay the Alch miſts, the 
Difference between theſe three Things, which the Divinity has 
conſtituted in Nature. The [liaftes is a Subſtance of the moſt 

neral Kind, conſiſting in the firſt univerſal Matter of all 
Things The Archeus, the firſt Dif of Nature, diftributes 
this Matter into three Kinds, which are Sulphur, r 
and Salt, and thence reduces all Things into their Species. 
laſt comes the Ares, another Diſpoſer of Nature, and produces 
1 and diſtributes Species into Individuals. 

ohnfon. 
Ares is diſtinguiſh'd by Paracelſus into the Archeic, which is 
natural, and the Chymic, which is artificial. Hither alſo may 
be referr'd the Melofinicum, the Principle of Tranſmutation, 
call'd alſo the Salamandrine E ence, ſuch as is aſcrib'd to the 
Philoſ Stone. Parace Ade Vit. Long. Lib. 3- Cap. 12. 
and Lib. 4. Cap. 6. 

ARESTA BOVIS. The fame as Anox1s, which ſee. 
ARET AUS. Le Clerc, an Author of profound Learning, 
and Penetration, has ſet the Sentiments and Character 
of Aretæus in a very 2 Light. 

Aretæus is an Author of ſo uncommon a Character and Re- 
putation, that we ſhould do a manifeſt Injury both to him and 
to the World, if, on this Occafion, we ſbould neglect to inqui 
into the Set to which he belong'd, and the Time at which he 
lived ; and this Taſk will at once prove curious and uſeful, 
ſince, as we go along, we ſhall have Occaſion to mention ſome 
Circumſtances, that place the Sentiments and Praftice of 
Aretaus in a clearer Light, N - moſt People are able 

ce. a 


r tl Thrdcina belong 
to to which this ian there 
is not perhaps a ſingle Point in the whole Hiſtory of Phyſic, 


that has been either more miſtaken, or leſs adverted to; for 
Caftellanus, who writes a ſmall Abridgment of the Lives of 
the antient Phyſicians, — affirms, that Aretæus was at- 
_— de might have been expected | 

rate and explicit mi ve from ebm, a 
Phyſician of Auſburg, who wrote Commentaries u WW 
but he declares himſelf of the fame Opinion with Caftellanus, 
and all along diſcovers ſuch a Fund of Prejudice and Partiality, 
that one would be ed to think he had written his Commen- 
taries with no other View than to miſrepreſent Aretevs, and 
make him ſay things be never ſo much as thought of. Inſtead 
of explaining the difficult P of his Author, be endeavours 
to ſupply the Deſects of the Text in ſuch a manner as to ſſ 
5 or Galen's Sentiments, and not thoſe of Areteus. 0 


is ſtill more ſurpriſing, Flier Mercurialis, who was 
e ritings of the antient Phy- 
ficians, and who had undoubtedly read Areteus, as rs from 


ſeveral Paſſages in his Works, forgets to take Notice of the 
1 | Lect 


Set to which this Phyſician belonged. But 1 
the Uncertainty this Point has hitherto laboured under, I ſhal 
venture to pronounce, that Aretaus was an Abettor of the 
Pneumatic Sect; and, my Reaſons for thinking ſo, are theſe: 
'T'is well known, that the Pneumatic Sect eſtabliſhed a fifth 
Element, which they called Spirit, the Ch and Altera- 
tions of which, according to them, laid the Foundations of 
various Diſeaſes. Now dis plain, that Fr#t&s means this ſame 
Spirit, when he ſays, that „ there are two Sorts of Quinſeys, 
the one Cauſed by an Inflammation of the Inſtruments of 
© Reſpiration, of the Amygdalæ, Epiglottis, Pharyns, Uvula, 
„ and ſuperior Part of the Aſpera Arteria; and the other pro- 


„ ceeding from a Diſorder of the Spirit, which is itſelf the im- 


„ mediate Cauſe of this Diſtemper. In the latter of theſe 
«© Quinſeys, adds our Author, the Inſtruments of Reſpiration 
are fo far from being diſtended, that they are rather more 
< contracted than in their natural State; and yet the Suffoca- 
„tion and Difficulty of Breathing are far greater than in the 
„ former; for which Reaſon, thoſe who labour under it, ima- 
„ gine that they have a latent Inflammation in the very Mid- 
dle of their Lungs, and in the Parts adjacent to their Heart. 
«© As for my ſhare, continues he, I am of Opinion, that it is 
the Spirit alone which is affected, and which by an unhappy 
Change is become very hot and dry, but that there is no 
„ Phlegmon or Inflammation in any Part whatever.“ Aretzus 
confirms his Opinion, by an Example drawn from the Exha- 
lations which ' ariſe from the Charonian Pits, which in a Mo- 
ment ſuffocate thoſe who are expoſed to them, though they 
ſhould happen to be in a State of perfect Health immediately 
before, He alſo confirms it by an Inſtance drawn from the 
Breath of mad , Which, as he affirms, kills thoſe who 
receive it, though they have not been bit by the Dogs them- 
ſelves. From theſe Examples he concludes, ** That a Change, 


„wich regard to Reſpiration, may be produced by internal 


«© Cauſes, which bear an Analogy and Reſemblance to ſuch as 
« are external; that, in like manner, there are ſometimes Hu- 
„ mours in our Bodies, which partake of the Nature of Poi- 
© ſons, as much as external Subſtances which come under that 
„ Denomination ; and that we may obſerve natural Diftem- 
pers accompanied with the fame Symptoms as thoſe produced 
« by Poiſons ; and Patients vomit the fame kind of Matter in 
„% Fevers, which others do upon taking Poiſons : For which 
«© Reaſon, continues our Author, we ought not to be ſur- 
« priſed, if the Athenians, who were ignorant of the Anal 
„between the Effects of certain Poiſons, and thoſe of certain 
<« peſtilential Diſeaſes, imagined that they were afflicted with 
<< Diſtempers of that Nature, becauſe Inhabitants of the 
« Pelopernneſus, with whom they were at War, had poiſoned 
« the Wells of the Pireus.” | 

From theſe Paſſages we may infer, that by the Word Spirit, 
Aretæus meant no more than the Matter of Reſpiratidn ; and 
he ſeems to confirm that Point in another Paſſage, where he 
ſays, that the Coldneſs and Humidity of the Spirit are the Cauſe 
of an Aſthma But it is not in theſe Caſes alone, according to 
Aretæus, that the Spirit contributes to the Production of Pil. 
eaſes 3 for the Iliac Paſſion is, in his Opinion, produced by a 
cold and flow Spirit, which cannot eaſily diſc itſelf either 
upwards or downwards. In a Scirrhus of the Spleen, the Belly, 
ſays he, is filled with a thick and dark Spirit, which ſeems to 
be humid, though it is not — ſo. a Dropſy called a 
Tympanites, our Author acknowledges a Spirit which does not 
cling its Situation, though the Part which includes it, 
moves upwards and downwards ; and adds, that if this Spirit is 
changed into Water or Vapour, the Tympanites is c 
into an Aſcites. He aſſerts in another Paſſage, that the Smell 
or Vapour of the Poppy thickens the dry and ſubtile Spirit of 
Phrenetic Patients. In ſhort, Aretæus inſiſts ſo much on the 
Spirit eſtabliſhed as a fifth Element by the Pneumatics, that 
we © Reaſon to doubt of his being a profeſſed Abettor of 
that Sect. | | 

And even though this ſhould be denied, a great many other 
Circumſtances concur to prove, that Aretæus was a real Pneu- 
matic ; for *tis all Diſpute, that the Phyſicians of that Set 
aſſerted, that Fire, Air, Earth, and Water, were not real 
Elements; but that the Name of Element rather belonged to 
the ities of which theſe Bodies were poſſeſſed, or to Heat, 
Cold, Dryneſs, and Humidity : Now, that Areteus was of the 
nm wg is plain from a great Number of Paſſages in his 
Wor 

It muſt be own'd, that in ſome Caſes the Sentiments of Are- 
tæus coincided with thoſe of the Methodic Se& ; for though 
other —— acknowledged a Difference between acute and 
chronical Diſorders, yet thoſe of the Methodic Sect firſt wrote 
of them ſeparately and apart: Now, that Areteus followed them 
in this . is plain from his havin 2 four Books 
upon acute, as many upon chronical Diſtempers. 4 

Tus is not the only Point in which he ſeems ts follow them; 
_ of them, he gives very particular Direchons 


wi rd to the Chamber in which Patients, labouring under 
certain Diſorders, ſhould be lodged. He likewiſe ſpecifes the 


W 
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Air the Patient to breathe, the Bed on which he ſhould 
lie, and the Manner in which he- is to be covered. He alſo 
imitates them in recommending all the different Exerciſes they 
uſed to preſcribe towards the 'T ermination of Diſeaſes, ſuch as 
Walking, the different Manners of Geſtation, the Exerciſe of 
the Voice in Vociferation, or talking loud, - and the throwing of 
the Coit, or other weighty Machines, uſed for the fame Purpoſe. 
He alſo orders a certain iculation of the Hands, which he 
calls Chironomia. Now all theſe are the profeſſed Tenets of 
the Methodic Set. Aretews indeed in one Inftance- carries 
the Point of Exerciſe farther, and adviſes thoſe who are ſubject 


to Vertigos to ve as Prize- do, that is, 'to beat 
each other ſoundly with their Fiſts. Tis no eaſy matter to 
comprehend his Meaning by this Advice. Mercurialis ſuppo- 


ſes, that it is a Fault in the Text; which is not improbable, 
ſince we can ſcarce ſuppoſe ſuch a Treatment proper for verti- 

inous People, who are incommoded and rendered worſe by the 
caſt Noiſe or Motion, Beſides, Aretæus had this in common 
with the Methodic Sect, that he aſcribed a great deal to Topics, 
or external Applications, ſuch as Fomentations, Cataplaſms, 
and Unions. : 

Tho” Aretæus agreed with the Methodic Se& in the above- 
mentioned Particulars, yet on other Occaſions he argued from 
quite different Principles, and preſcribed Remedies that were 
openly difapproved of by Theſſalus and Soranus, who were 
avowed Favourers of the Methodic Sect: For Inſtance, he 
orders Purgations, and the Compoſition called Hera, was what 
he moſt uſed, and moſt confided in. He alſo on ſome Occa- 
ſions preſcribed ſimple Purgatives, ſuch as the Fecula of wild 
Cucumbers, Baſtard Saffron, and Hellebore. He no leſs re- 
markably oppoſed the Methodic Sect, in venturing on certain 
Occaſions to preſcribe acrid and irritating Clyſters. 

He alſo uſed Caſtor on ſeveral Occaſions, which the Metho- 
dic Sect never did; and, in direct Oppoſition to them, pre- 
ſcribed Narcotic Medicines, ſuch as Opium and the Poppy. 
But his Practice with regard to the Uſe of theſe was not 
and unguarded, as appears from the important Caution he gives 
in theſe Words: 'Tis ſometimes neceſlary, ſays he, to ad- 
5 miniſter ſomniferous Medicines to ſuch as labour under Peri- 
<< pneumonies, or are afflicted with long Watchings, leſt they 
<< ſhould become furious, and in order to mitigate and allay 
« their Diſorder and Inquietude, But we muſt beware of 
„ ufing Medicines of this Nature, when the Patients are in 
«© Danger of being ſuffocated with a Defluxion of Humours, 
or are thought to be on the very Verge of Death, becauſe in 
<<" theſe Caſes the Phyſician runs a Riſque of being cenſured 
« for killing the Patient.“ 


Our Author's Practice, with d to letting Blood, was 


alſo very different from that of the Methodic Sect; for in Apo- 
lexies he obſerved, that taking away too much Blood killed-the 
Patient, and that taking too ſmall a Quantity produced no Effect 


at all: He was nevertheleſs of Opinion, that it was moſt proper 
to take little at a time, and to repeat the Operation frequently. 
In a Quinſey, be uſed Veneſection, and allowed the Blood to 
flow till the Patient was ready to faint away. In Vomitings of 
Blood proceeding from whatever Cauſe, he univerfally recom- 
mended Veneſe Bon: For, ſays he, whether this Diſcharge 
„ of Blood is the Conſequence of a Veſlel's being broken, or 
« corroded by the acrid Quality of the Blood, VeneſeQion is 
« till very uſeful; and if this Accident proceeds from the 
„ Thinneſs of the Veſſels, Phlebotomy prevents their bein 
« burſt, in Conſequence of their being over-full, We m 
4 alfo take care, continues he, not to allow the Orifice made 
« in the Vein of the Arm to agglutinate and cloſe up, that we 
„ may the more commodioully take away a little Blood at 
ws different times for ſeveral Days running; a ſmall Quantity 
e muſt be taken at a time; but the Operation muſt be repeat- 
% ed the ſame Day, the following, the third, and the fourth, 
« if the Patient's Strength is not too much exhauſted.” Some 
Phyſicians, in the Days of Aretæus, uſed in Vomitings of 
Blood to the Veins of the Hand; but he entirely diſap- 
proves of that Practice: For, fays he, why would you rather 


« open a Vein near the Fingers than in the Place where the 
«© Elbow bends, ſince, in the latter, the Vein is r, and 
<< better diſpoſed for an Evacuation of the Blood? In that 


Species of continued burning Fevers, called Cauſus, from 
a Greek Word which ſignifies to burn, our Author alſo orders 
to take away a great deal of Blood, though at different times, 
and during ſeveral Days. We muſt likewiſe obſerve, that 
he imagined Fevers of this Kind to proceed from a Phlegmon 
or Inflammation, properly ſo called, of the Trunk of the Vena 
Cava, or that of the great Artery. But what is ſurpriſing is, 
that the People of his Age imagined, that Patients labouring 
under that foacies of Fever Cauſus predicted futures 
Events; and that they talked or carried on Correſpondences 
with the Dead. Aretæus ſeems to have been convinced of this 
himſelf, ſince he endeavours to account for it by ſaying, that 


Ceive. 


the Heat of the Fever having conſumed the thicker and more 
groſs Parts of the Humours, the Soul is by that means render'd 
more pure, and enabled to ſee things it did not formerly. per- 
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ceive.. This Opinion ſeems to have been origi broached 
by ſome weak and ſuperſtitious Trifler, who liſtened to the 
incoherent Reveries of Patients of this Kind, and endeavour- 
ed to find out a Senſe and Meaning in them. In acute Pains, 
and Inflammations of the Kidneys cauſed by the Stone, Aretau 
preſcribed the taking, away a great Quantity of Blood, in order 
to relax the Paſſage in which the Stone was lodged, and allay 
the Inflammation of the Parts, which, he ſaid, were 2 
or bound up with a kind of Ligature, which could not be reſo 
by any other Means than aue the Veins. 

Areteus did not confine Veneſection to the Arm alone; for he 
ordered Bleeding in the Forehead; for ſuch as laboured under 


violent Head-achs, and took about nine Ounces of Blood from 


that Part, having firſt blooded the Patient in the Arms. 

For the fame Diſorder he preſcribed Bleeding in the Veins, 
that are ſituated in the Infide of the Noſe, by means of cer- 
tain Inſtruments, one of which he calls xe, and the 
other Foevrn. If none of thoſe Inſtruments can be had, he 
orders the Barrel of a Gooſe's Quill, cut at one End like the 
Teeth of a Saw, to be paſſed into the Noſtrils almoſt as far as 
the Os Erhmoides, and to be moved in ſuch a manner with the 
Hands, as to procure a Diſcharge of Blood. In an Elephanti- 
fir of which he gives a very exact Deſcription, he orders 

eneſection in both Arms, and both Feet, in one and the ſame 

Day. 
Sac in his Practice made uſe of Vomits, for which Pur- 
poſe he ſometimes recommends the bulbous Part of a Species of 
Narciſſus ; but confided more in the Efficacy of White Helle- 
bore, "of which he talks in this Strain: White Hellebore, 
„ ſays he, not only excites Vomitings, but is alſo the moſt 
cc efficacious and powerful of all purgative Medicines, not with 
<< regard to the Quantity and Variety of the Excrements of 
«© which it occaſions a Diſcharge ; for in the Diſeaſe called 
« Cholera, the Excrements come away in the ſame manner: 
% Neither is its Efficacy owjng to the Efforts it occaſions, or 
c the Violence with which it excites Vomitings, ſince Nau- 
4 ſeas, and Sailing on the Sea, operate with ſtill greater Vio- 
<« lence z but its Excellence is owing to a particular Virtue 
c which cannot be ſufficiently admired, fince, even in the 
4 Caſes where it purges very little, it nevertheleſs cures the 
4 Patients who uſe it. Beſides, in Diſeaſes of long ſtanding, 
«© when other Medicines have proved too weak, it is the only 
<< one which operates with Effect. In a word, white Helle- 
cc bore reſembles Fire; for what Fire produces by burning or 
<« inflaming, white Hellebore produces more effectually, by 
<< penetrating into all the Parts of the human Body, It ren- 
<< ders Reſpiration eaſy to thoſe who breathe with Difficulty ; 
<< jt reſtores a freſh Colour to thoſe who were pale, and Fat- 
cc neſs to thoſe who were lean and extenuated. ” _ 

The Manner in which Aretæus us d Cantharides, not 
to be forgot. The Abettors of the Methodic Sect, even 
moſt of the antient Phyſicians uſed Medicines, to which they 

ve the Name of Meta ſyncritical, in order to draw Humours 
me the Centre to the : Grcumſercnce 1 Ge, Bod oe, this 
Purpoſe they employ'd Mu/terd, or t a 
Carrot. This — ſo a Pal of Aretæus's Practice; but he ry 
wiſe uſed Cantharides, in order to attract more powerfully, and 
raiſe Bliſters on the Skin, which might be full of an acrid and 
hot Water, and might, in due time, diſcharge themſelves, to 
the no ſmall Relief of the Patient. This Species of Remedy 
is in our Days call'd a Ve/icatory ; and I cannot find, that before 
his Time this Remedy was uſed by any of the Phyſicians, or, 
at leaſt, that Cantharides were employ'd for that Purpoſe by 
any except Archigenes, who was of the fame Sect with Areteus, 
and in all Probability liv'd ſame time before him. 

The Knowledge the Antients had of the Effects produced by 
Cantharides on urinary Ducts, was probably the Reaſon 
why they look d upon that Inſect or Fly as very venomous, and a 

ies of Poiſon, which prevented their uſing them as a Medi- 


cine, except on ſome particular Occaſions. Thus, according 


to Galen, they were mix'd with thoſe Plaiſters which were 


<< defign'd for making diſtemper d Nails fall off ; and the Pow-- 


<< der of Cantharides was uſed in Medicines againſt the Le- 
<< proſy and Itch, and in the ions 'd for con- 
% ſuming and rotting the Fleſh. He adds, that Cantharides 
were us'd internally, in order to provoke a Diſcharge of 
<< Urine ; but that great Precaution, doch with regard to the 
cc Quantity and Method of Preparation, was abſolutely neceſ- 
„ fary, 1 ſhould prove hurtful. ”” 

Aretews, in Epilepſies, propoſes Friftions of the Head with 
Cantharides ; and wh treating of the Head-ach, he alſo men- 
tions thoſe Remedies which excite Bliſters on the Skin, tho” in 
that Faflage he does not ſpecify Cantharides. But as Archige- 
nes employ'd them on Occaſions, tis not improbable but 
Aretæus might do the ſame, 


Arcbigenes is by Aetius repreſented as ing in this man- 
ner: wo We uſe, ſays he, aA Serin, ere a Compo- 
„ ſition Cantharides enter, and which produces wonderful 


Effects, provided the little Ulcers it excites remain ſuffici- 
«« ently long open, and run ſufficiently freely. But the Bladder 
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<< inthe mean time muſt be guarded and defended by the Uſe of 
40 7 * both — — externally. . 
tus was no lefs remarkable for his ſingular Modeſty 
for the Extent-of his Skill and Knowledge : — 
remarkable Inſtance, in what he ſays co a particular 
ies of Dropſy, of which other Phyſicians have made no 
ention. “ There ts, ſays he, a Species of Dropſy form'd 
<< a great Number of Bladders full of Water, and lodg'd in the 
Place where the Dropſy Aſcites has its Seat [that ja, in the 
<< lower Belly]. Each of theſe Veſſels is very full 3 and if 
<< we pierce the lower Belly with an Inſtrument proper for that 
«© Purpoſe, the firſt of theſe Bladders which occurs dif 


its Contents, but afterwards contraQts itſelf; and if we 


«© want, that more Water ſhould be diſcharged, we muſt paſs 
<< the Inſtrument deeper [in order to pierre others of the Blad- 
<< ders]. Some, ſays he, affirm, that theſe Bladders proceed 
from the Inteſtines ; but for this I have not the Teſtimony of 
8 ia Eyes, and conſequently can ſay nothing concern- 
it. * 

| Areteus gives alſo an Account of another Diſeaſe, of a no leſa 
ſingular and uncommon, Nature. © There is, ſays he, a Spe- 
<< cies of Madneſs, in which the Patients, prompted by a Prin- 
<< ciple of Superſtition, tear their Bodies, and cut their Fleſh, 
<< imagining that by theſe means they render themſelves dearer 
to the Gods they ſerve, and that theſe Gods exatted ſuch 
„Things at their Hands, This Species of Madneſs only takes 


Place with regard to this Opinion, or religious Sentiment, 


and the Patients are ſenſible enough in other reſpects : 
are rouſed or reſtored to themſelves by the Sound of the Flute, 
<< or other Amuſements, or by being made drunk, or by Peo- 
<< ples making Remonſtrances to them. This is a divine Fury, 
and, when the Patients are freed from it, they are of a gay 
and chearful Humour, believing themſelves to be initiated in 
<< the Service of the particular under whoſe Influence it 
«© was pretended they were. Beſides, they are pale and ghaſtly, 
<< and their Bodies remain for a long time weaken'd by the 
„ Wounds they have inflicted on themſelves. ** 

As this is not « 7 Occaſion for entering upon the Ana- 
tomy of Areteus, I ſhall only take Notice of one Inſtance of his 
Conduct in this particular, which is, that he generally begins his 
Chapters 22 Anatomical Deſcription of the Parts whoſe 
Diſorders he intends to treat of in the Sequel of the Chapter. 

Thus it appears, that Aretaus was a very exact and ſkilful Pra 
Qitioner, and his Remedies powerful and well-choſen, thoꝰ at the 
ſame time it muſt be own'd, that his Reaſoning on Points of 

was ſometimes none of the moſt concluſive : However, 

2 does hot appear, Fd any great Influence on his Pra- 

ice, his Succeſs, as a ian, Was not on that account the 
leſs conſiderable. 

It now remains, that we fix the particular Time at which 
Aretæus liv'd ; a Point which no one has hitherto clear'd up in a 
ſatisfactory manner. Some Authors will have him to be after 
Galen, and others will have him to be much more antient. The 
Opinion of the former is * *** on this, that Gale does 
not quote Areteus, But this Circumſtance of our not 
having all the Works of Galen, it may be anſwer'd, That it 
is not poſſible he ſhould quote all the Phyſicians who liy'd before 
him. It was ſufficient, that he mention'd the principal Men of 
each Se, and ſpoke, for Inſtance, of Athenzus and Archigenes, 
who were the firſt and moſt celebrated of the Pneumatic : 
Beſides, Galen might have poſſibly not cited Areteus, becauſe 
they might have both liv'd at one and the ſame Time; ſo that 
the Argument drawn from Galen's Silence, with regard to Are- 
tæus, proves nothing either one way or the other. 

Veſſius, who is among the Number of thoſe who believe 4re- 
tæus much more antient, ſupports his Conjecture upon this 
Circumſtance alone, That this Phyſician wrote in the ſonic 
Diale#, which, according to that learned Critic, was in Diſ- 
uſe as well as the Doric, long before the Cz/ars ; theſe two 
Dialects being never us d, except when Greece flouriſh'd. But 
in this laſt Aſſertion, Yoſſius is miſtakgn, as Mr. Menage [in 
Ameenitatibus Furis] proves by one of the Books of Aale, 
intituled Indica, which is written in the Ionic Diale&, and 
two other Books written in the ſame Dialect; the one by 
Author call'd Cephalio or Caphals, who liv'd under Adrian as 
well as Arrian, and who is quoted by Suidas ; the other by 
one Dionyfius Mil:frus, contemporary with 9 who 
liv'd under Severus, and who is alſo quoted by Suidas, 

Theſe are Facts which cannot be contradifted 3 and beſides, 
we need only look into Aretæus himſelf, to be convinced, that 
he is not ſo antient. This, in all Probability, Your had not 
done with that Leiſure and Attention he ought to have us'd on 
ſuch an Occaſion. If he had, he would have ſeen, that this 
Phyſician, far from living before the Cæſurs, could not have 
li r, * 6 LE be port of thy, he 
had no more to is Eyes upon thoſe Paſſages, in 
which Areteus [De Curot. ——— Lib I. Cap. 5. & 
ibid. Lib. 2. 2 talks of the Antidote compos d of Vi- 
pers; ſince. tis known, that this Antidote is the Invention 
of Andromachus a Phyſician of Nes. Arctanr, in the 3 
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eited P , alſo makes mention of the Antidote of Mithridates, 
by which tis plain, that he liv'd after that King, and conſe- 
4 cannot have preceded the firſt Emperors ; which ſingle 
ircumſtance is of itſelf ſufficient to deſtroy the Conjecture of 
Voſſius. I ſhall not here mention the Compoſitions of Philon, 
By/tinus, and Symphon, which Areteus likewiſe recommends, be- 
_ cauſe the Times in which theſe Phyſicians liv'd are uncertain. 
From all theſe Circumſtances we conclude, that . the preciſe 
Time in which Aretæus liv'd, cannot be determin'd, tho* the 
Knowledge we have of his Sect proves, that he could not live 
till after Athenaus, who is ſuppoſed to be contem with 
Pliny, who liv'd under Veſpaſian. We alſo know, that 4re- 
tæus wrote before Paulus Elan and Aitius, becauſe theſe 
two Authors quote him. But from all this we cannot infer 
the preciſe Time in which Areteus liv'd, becauſe the two laſt- 
mention'd Authors did not live till upwards of two Ages after 
Pliny : Neither can we certainly determine whether Galen or 
Aretirus wrote firſt. All we can lay hold of as certain is, that 
they both liv'd in the Interval between Pliny, and Paulus 
Agineta, and Aetins ; but this Interval is ſo long, that we can- 
not pretend to come very near the preciſe Time. It is not im- 

ſible, as we obſerv'd before, but Aretæus and Galen ma 
— been Contemporaries ; and it may likewiſe have happen d, 

that the one follow d a great many Years after the other. 

Thus far Le Clerc. Wigan concludes, that Areteus liv'd 
after the Beginning of Nero's Reign, and before that of Do- 
mitian s. 2 
_ Eprrions of AnxRTAus. 


Junius Paulus Craſſus publiſh'd a Latin Tranſlation of Are- 
tæus in 4to. Venetiis, 1552. 

Jacobus Goupilus firſt publiſh'd Aretæus in Greek, and added 
five Chapters, which were wanting in the Tranſlation of Craſſus. 
This was accurately and correctly printed by Turnebus at Paris, 
15 10 in 8vo. ; | 

n 15 54 alſo, at Paris, the Latin Verſion of Craſſus was re- 
printed by G. Maorelius, and J. Puteanus, with Annotations, 
and the five Chapters which were omitted in the Verſion of 
Craſſus, by an anonymous Author, who is ſuppos'd to be 
Goupilus. 

Is 1567. H. Stevens publiſh'd the laſt-mention'd Tranſla- 
tion amongſt the Medice Artis Principes. N 

Petrus Perna publiſh'd the Verſion of Craſſus, together with 


the five Books which before were wanting, tranſlated by the 


ſame Craſſus. Brafil, 1581. 4to. 
 Georgius Heniſchius publiſh'd an Edition of Aretæus in Greek 
and Latin, * Vindelicorum, 1603. 

Dr. 2 ran publiſh'd a pompous and accurate Edition 
of this Author, in Greek and Latin, Fol. Oxon. 1723. 
Menage, Le Clerc, and Wigan, take notice of a 1 
tary of Aretæus written by Mr. Petit, a Phyſician at Paris ; and 
ſeem to regret its not being publiſh'd. | 

It appears by Beerhaave's Preface to the Leyden Edition of 
Areteus, that he found means to procure the Manuſcript from 
which theſe Commentaries are printed in the Edition above- 
mentioned. It is intituled. 

Aretai Cappadocis de Cauſis & Signis acutorum & diuturno- 
rum Morborum Libri Quatuer, de curatione acutorum & diu- 
turnorum Morborum Libri Quatuor, cum Commentariis integris 
Petri Petiti Medici Parifienſis, atque Clariſſimi Foannis Mi- 
gan doftis & laboriofis notis, & celeberrimi Mattairii e 
in eundem, ue eruditiſſimi atque celebratiſſimi Danielis 
Wilbelmi Trilleri Obſervationibus & Emendatis. Editionem 
curavit Hermannus Boerhaave, Lugd. Bat. 1735. 

ARETE, ar, Strength and Firmneſs either of Body or 
Mind. Aer odper@, in Hippoc. Prorrh. 2. is natural 
Strength of Body. 

AREUS, the Title of a Peſſary in P. Zginet. Lib. 7. Cap. 
24. from Antyllus, 

ARFAR, ARSAG;, Arſenic. Ruland. Johnſon. 

ARGAUS MONS. A Mountain in N producing 
Lithontriptic Stones. E Sginet. Lib. 3. Cap. 3. 

ARGEMON, ARG „ Epytuor, 2112 from de, 
white. Erotian on ates expounds d, by Sv 73 
tel Tous dee ASU, e, © 5 & I waptropuirns un- 
7% dreh n, „ a whitiſh Affection of the Eyes, which 
takes its Name from the Whiteneſs conſequent upon it. 
For the ſame Reaſon it is called by the Latins Albuge. See 

LBUGO, 

ARGEMONE, See PaTA VRR. : 

ARGEMONIA. The Name of an Herb in Marcellus Em- 

N. = hich he ſays the 7 . the one be- 
| ruiſed, if green, or, i , macerated in warm Water, 
that it may the more ih bo brviſed, and rubbed on the Eyes, 
ſoon removes Lividneſs and Sugillations, 
. ARGENTINA. The fame as PoTzNT1L LA, which ſee. 
ARGENTUM, Offic. Mer. Pin. 208. Fabr. 6. Aldrov. 
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Silver is of much greater Uſe in Traffic than Medicine. It 


has been much the Subject of Chymical Reſearches, more with 
a Deſign to meliorate Metals, forming Remedies ; theſe, 
however, have by Accident been found out, during Purſuits 
with very different Views ; ſo that it may be ſaid, that the 
Love of Riches, amongſt many bad Effects, has had, at leaſt, 
one which is uſeful. 

The Characters of Silver are, that it is, 

1, The next in Weight to Lead. 

2. Very * and diſcovers the leaſt Diverſity of Parts, by 
any ordinary | : 

3. Fix'd in the Fire, fo as, when pure, ſcarce. to loſe any 
thing thereby. Having been kept two Months in a State of 
Fuſion, in the Eye of a Glaſs Furnace, ſcarce one Twelfth of 
its Weight was found wanting; , And it may even be doubted 
whether it had been totally purify'd firſt, | 

4. It is malleable, and ductile into very fine Wire, 

5. It ignites and fuſes at the ſame time. 

6. Diffolves in Aqua-fortis, | 

5 It is purify'd with Lead, and ſuſtains the ſame. 

Turns to Scoria with Antimony, and becomes volatile. 

It is found in K and in different Ores, having 
almoſt univerſally a little Quantity of Gold in it. 

To the Ore there uſually adheres a corroſive bituminous Sul- 
phur, which, by its rapacious Quality, renders the Silver vola- 
tile, and diffipates it in the Fire, or even converts it into glaſſy 
Scoriz, to the great Loſs of the Owner. This, which neither 
Salts nor Lead will hinder, is however prevented, by means of 
Mercury, by roaſting the Ore, then reducing it to Powder, 
adding Mercury thereto, and grinCing them * together, ſo 
as to unite the Silver with the Mercury ; which are afterwards 
1 77 ſeparated again by Diſtillation, Boerhaave's Chymiſtry, 

ol. 1, 


The Solution of pure Silver in Spirit of Mitre, or Aqua-fortis, 
from BOERHAAVE. 


1. Take an Ounce of Silver, refin'd with ten times its 
Quantity of Lead, upon the Refiner's Teſt ; melt it in a 
clean Crucible, and directly pour it into fair cold Water, 
eight Inches high, in a cylindrical Veſlel : The Silver falls 
into it with a hiſſing Noiſe, and is ſcatter'd about in the 
Water in Grains: It is now called granulated Silver, Put 
an Ounce thereof into a clean urinal Glaſs ; then take two 
Ounces of Aqua-fortis, put thereto a Grain of refin'd Sil- 
ver; and if it be ſoon perfectly diflolved, ſo as to have the 
Liquor limpid, the Aqua-fortis was good, and fit for this 
Purpoſe ; but if not diſſolved, or the Liquor appears tur- 
bid, the Aqua-fortis is not genuine, or proper for this 
Purpoſe. firſt kind of Aqua-fortis is called Proof 
Aqua-fortis, by the Refiners. Pour two Ounces of this 
Proof Aqua-fortis upon an Ounce of granulated Silver, 
contin in the urinal Glaſs ; the Liquor immediately 

ins to move, bubbles, grows warm, fumes and hiſſes about 
the Surface of the Silver, and then becomes ſpontaneouſly 
hot, briſkly agitated, ſends out red Fumes, and diflolves 
the Silver, ſo that it perfectly diſappears. A tranſparent 
colourleſs Liquor is thus obtained, of an exceeding 4 
bitter, and cauſtic Taſte ; a little of a very black Pow- 
der always remains at the Bottom of the Glaſs, This 
Powder 1s pure Gold, which either always adheres to 
Silver, or elle, 


rhaps, is eaſily produced from the Lead 
in the Fire, as Hoke 


; rg conceives ; and being inca- 
pable of diffolving in Aqua-fortis, is thus precipitated from 
the Solution : Pour the clear Liquor into a clean 
Glaſs, and intitle it the Selution of Silver. 


2. If, inftead of fortis, Spirit of Nitre be employ'd, 
the Solution is perform'd quicker and ſtronger ; but other- 
wiſe, in the ſame manner; for Aqua-fortis, or Spirit of 
Nitre, pre either with Bole or Oil of Vitriol, ſcarce 
ſeem to differ, except in being more or leſs acid; but if 
the leaſt Particle of common Salt or Sal Ammoniac ſhould 
have fallen into the Spirit of Nitre, or Aqua-fortis, or 
have been mixed with them in the Diſtillation, or after- 
wards, they will not diſſolve the Silver. 


REMARKS. 


If this Solution proves limpid, the Silver was pure; but if 
E contained ſome Portion of Copper, and is not 
t ſor the following Experiments: The Silver here, united 
with the Acid of the Spirit of Nitre, keeps ſuſpended in the 
Water; a of the Liquor, apply d to any ſoft warm 
Part of the » inſtantly burns and eats it ; whence, at 
once touching, it eats callous and hard Lips of Ulcers, { 
rates the corrupted Part, and preſently takes away Mar 
reg © log. - oth... A * be diluted with 
ater, without growing thick, or precipitating ; but 
ihe Water contains the leaſt faline Matter, the Whole will 
| preſently grow turbid. This Solution, — "mY 
ater, 


s 


= GS light limpid Liquor ; but it may 
Silver e in a 1 
be diſcover'd by its violently — | 


The Vitriol of Silver. 
1. To the Solution made in the preceding Proceſs, 


preſently begin to form ittle, thin, white Pate, lying 


at . 
Cryſtals, in other reſpects like the former, but much 


We here ſce the particular and mutual AttraQtion betwixt Silver 
and the Acid of Nirre, as Silver ſcarcely unites with any other 
Acid; for tho? it turns black, it not diſſolve. with 
them. This Vitriol of Silver is a moſt immediate Cauſtic, 
and leaves a black Spot upon any Part of the Skin it touches 
er fe WT and this Spot cannot be got off but by the 
ſcaling off of the Skin. 
The Lunar. Cauftic. | 
1. Take Potters Earth that is well wrought; and not very 
moiſt ; make it into a ſolid Cube, and perforate the upper 
Surface thereof perpendicularly, with a conical Stick, al- 
moſt to the Bottom. Let the internal Surface of the 
Whole be ſmooth, left the Matter poured in ſhould come 
out rough. When as many of theſe Holes are made as 
are nece A Frere, Part of each with the Fin- 
ger into a wide ſpherical Cavity, the Middle whereof 
ends in a conical Hole; for thus the Matter may be eaſily 
2. Then take Ls 2 2 or 7 3 pony [and 
t into it ryſtals er of t ing Pro- 
6 ; ſet the Glaſs, without any Fear of — upon 
burning Coals ; the Cryſtals will diſc an unctuous 
Fume, which ceaſing to riſe, whilſt the Matter flows in 
the Glaſs, pour it carefully into the conical Cavities made 
in the Cube of Clay; it will enter with an hiffing Noiſe. 
If the Matter in the Glaſs ſhould happen to iff, ſet 
it again over the Fire; and thus pour out al the prepared 
Silver into the hollow Moulds. 


3- As ſoon as the whole Matter is grown folid, immediately 
break me ys and hay e 1 Sticks Fol Silver ; 
w up in per, them thorou 
* then wipe their Surface 4 — 
Hare's-foot, and thus immediately put them into a clean 
Glaſs, that is to be well ſtopp'd with a Cork; and thus 
an excellent Cauſtic will be obtained for Chirurgical Uſes, 
and may be kept for many Years. 


REMARKS. 


The Acid of the Spirit of Nitre, in the Glaſs over the Fire, 
loſes its Water in the Form of Fume, and alſo that Part of 
its Acid which remained above what a certain Proportion of 
Silver could retain ; but the Silver detains a certain Propor- 
tion of the Acid with itſelf, ſo as not to fume, but remain 
even in Fuſion over the Fire. This Acid, retained in 
the Body of the pure Silver, forms a ſolid Maſs, in which, 
perhaps, the Acid is the and ſtrongeſt that can be 
d. When this Acid, adhering to the Silver in a ſolid 
Form, is to the Air, it 
and fo diſl The Whole of this Cauſtic will alſo diſ- 
ſolve. in Water; from whos, by the means of 


all the Silver may be recover'd, i , inodorous, unacti T 
no Way 7 or corrolive, but pure, metalline, and un- 
It s „ therefore, ſhould ſo 
adhere to the 
| # changing them, th 06" Goat, ths 
tal may be entirely 


erful a and, by a bare Touch, inſtantl 
raiſes an Inflammation that ſeparates the Eſchar, and 


it prove pernicious to the Artiſt that prepared it. 


Nitre ; reduce it to a fine dry 
extreme bitter Taſte, but by no means ſo cauſtic as before. 


purge 
_ ceives the Patient, as coming away almoſt without being 
the Moiſture thereof, . 


| eſpecially to the Stomach, which Inconvenience is remedy'd 


the Virtue of this Stone ; and Phyſiciats alſo learn the won- 
derful Power of an Acid, when collected and fixed. If given 
internally in this Form, it is an immediate corroſive Poiſon, 
and therefore never to be uſed in this tuner. I have known 


. 1 


— 


The Silver Pill of Bort x, er ANGRLUS SALA. 1 


diftill'd Water ; then take an Ounce of the pure Cryſtals 
of Silver, made according to the Directions aboye ;. diſ- 
ſolve them in thrice their Weight of fair Water, fo that 


1. Tale an Ounce of pufe Nitre; and diſſolve it in 15 | 


de Liquor may be perſectiy limpid ; mix the two Solu- 


tions together, they will thus make an homogeneous, uni- 


form, and ap tly ſimple Liquor, without precipitating 


the Silver; but uniting perfectly with the Nitre. Put 
the pure Liquor Into a clean urinal Glaſs, and ſet it over 
a clear Fire, in a Place free from Duſt, «ill the Water, 
which will thus be almoſt pure, exhales, ſo as to leave a 
Pellicule. Set the Glaſs in a cold quiet Place, well co- 
deted to Keep out the Duſt; Cryſtals, like Nitre, will thus 
Thoot, Pour off the remaining Liquor, and exhale as be- 
fore ; the Silver arid the Nitre will be thus joined in the 
ſimple Form of Cryſtals. Let this Maſs be gently dried. 


2. Let there be at hand the Bottom-part of an urinal Glaſs, 


into which put the Cryſtals of Silver and Nitre, firſt dried in 
Paper ſet this Glaſs on the Fire, ſo as to prevent the Matter 
from running by the two great Heat or Nearneſs thereof, 
and permit it only to dry or to fume ; keep it conſtantly 
ſtirring with a Stick of Glaſs, ſo that it may every way be 
expoſed to a ſtrong Fire; but ſo as not to melt, that it 
may be dried and freed from the ſharp Acid that adher'd 
to the Maſs, and eaſily render'd it cauſtic ; but if the Fire 
ſhould melt it, then the Acid, deing more cloſely united, 
fixes the corroſive Virtue, which by this gen Calci- 
nation is ſeparated. Let this Calcination be performed 
with Caution, for a long time, keeping the Matter conti- 
nually ſtirring till no more Fume riſes, tho” the Fire be 
now conſiderably ſtrong, and almoſt able to melt the 
Matter ; for at laſt, after the Heat has ſeparated all this 
Acid, there is no Harm if the Maſs be fuſed, becauſe all 
the external Acid is now driven. from it 5 and thus the 


of an extremely bitter 


ing Silver will- be prepared 
Tale, and ſhould be kept in a dry cloſe Veſſel: 
REMARKS: 


It is a wonderful and ſecret Ant to unite Silver with Nitre : 


Hence the pretendedAlchymiſts can, by this means, conceal 
Silver in a large Proportion of Nitre, as ten times its Quan- 
tity for Example; and this Nitre, being projected in an equal 
Quantity upon melted Lead, gives 21 of one tenth 


Part in Silver, which, remaining upon the Teſt, will deceive 


the Ignorant, as if a tenth Part of the Lead was here turned 
into Silver, The Way to diſcover the Cheat is to diſſolve 
the Maſs of Nitre and Silver in ten times its Quantity of 


pure diſtill d Rain- water ; then put a poliſh'd Plato of Copper 


into the Liquor; for thus every Particle of the Silver will 


immediately be precipitated to the Copper and Eottom of the 
' Veſſel, thus be obtained perfeAly pure from the Nitre 


and Spirit of Nitre, If, therefore, any Salt be pretended to, 


| for the making of Silver, let it be examined in that manner. 


Take this dried Maſs, l 1 the * of 1 and 
owder, it will be of an 


If a little of it be apply'd to Ulcers, it acts like the Lunar 


Cauſtic, only much milder; and if two Grains of it be 


fine ground with ſix Grains of Loaf-ſugar, in a Glaſs Mor- 


| far, then mixed with ten Gtains of the Crumbs of Bread, 


formed into nine Pills, ahd theſe be taken by a grown 


_ Perſon upon an empty Stomach, drinking after them four or 


fix Ounces of hot Water ſweeten'd wi * they will 
gently, and bring away a liquid Water, that often de- 


perceived, It kills Worms, and cures many inveterate ulcer- 
ous Diſorders ; relieves in the Dropſy, and purges without 
iping 3 but it muſt not be uſed too freely, nor in too 
e a Doſe ; for it always proves corroſive and weakeni 


» 
of Juniper. 
Iiflanmable Silver. - 
ake an ignited Piece of Dutch Turf, after it ceaſes to 


ſmoke; place it with its upper flat Surface parallel to the 


Horizon; make a little Cavity in the Middle of its Sur- 


face, and therein put a Dram of dry Lunar Cauſtic ; it 
will here immediately melt, glow, take Flame, * 


7 X 


AR G 

Mare = an in every ecipolt Nite. Aﬀter the Flame 
ceaſes, pure Silver will be found in the Hollow, as anuch 
in Quantity as was diflolved in making of the Lunar Cau- 
ſtic, and may thus haben out with » Pair of Foreaps, 
without Loſs of Weight. * 


REMARKS. 


This excellent Experiment ſhews the paring Manner wherein 

Acids do — adhere to Silver, and the Manner 
wherein Acids operate, when united to Metals, whilſt, ſur- 
rounding their metallic Maſs, they arm the ponderous Prin- 
ciples thereof with Spiculæ. It ſhews the Immutability of Sil- 
ver diſſolved in an Acid, and the various Ways wherein it 
may lie concealed, yet fill have its Acton: Ie alſo ſhews 
the Difference of potable Silver, while exiſting in a ſaline Form 
by means of an adhering Acid, from that potable Silyer of the 
Kues, where the Principles of the Silver are „N convert- 

ed into a Fluid, that will mix with the Juices of the Body, and 
cannot be reduced to Silver again; but chiefly it hence appears, 
that the acid Spirit of Nitre, adhering in a ſolid Maſs to the Sil- 
ver, is as inflammable along with a cambuſtible Body, as Nitre 
itſelf. This ſeems to happen in Silver alone, which is un- 
changeable by the Spirit of Nitre. Hence alſo we ſee one 
way whereby Silver may be obtained pure from other adhere- 
ing Matters, by bare burning. The Acid here acts neither 
_ the mercurial Part of the Silver, nor its fixing Sul- 
paur. | 


The Recovery of Silver, when diſſolved in Spirit of Nitre, 


Diſſolve an Ounce of pure Silver in Spirit of Nitre; dilute it 
with twenty times the Weight of diſtilled Rain-water ; 
heat the Solution in a cylindrical Glaſs Veſſel, and put 
therein poliſhed Plates of Copper, the ſmooth Surfaces 

whereof will every-where begin to be covered with a grey 
Colour, and at length appear as if thick ſet with Down. 
The Liquor that betore was aqueous and colourleſs, will 
now gradually turn more and more green, in proportion 
as the Down upon the Copper Plates grows larger. If a 
Plate be ſhaken, the downy Covering falls off — it to 
the Bottom, and another like the former preſently comes 
on ; the Liquor grows greener, and the Plates grow leſs. 
The downy Covering being | again ſhaken off, a freſh one 


2 and this ns, at length no more of the 
yo w leave the Veſſels for fix Hours at 
0 


Reſt ; afterwards ſhake off all the grey- coloured downy 
Matter from the Plates ; decant, and filtre the Liquor, it 
will be of a beautiful green Colour, ſharp, and entire! 
cupreous; the Plates will be much diminiſhed in Bell 
and Weight. Let the Matter at the Bottom be waſhed in 
ſeveral hot Waters, till it becomes thoroughly pure; then 
dry it over the Fire: It will be a fine ſhining Silver Pow- 
der, and yield nearly all the Silver WE. — pure, inſi- 
pid, and mild, without any Acid; nor will it contain 
the leaſt Copper, 


REMARKS, 


This is a Method of calcining Silver to a fine Powder, which 
cannot eaſily be obtained fo ſubtile by any other Means. 
This Powder, being ground with Mercury, eaſily affords an 
Amalgama, which is otherwiſe ſo difficukly obtained, and 
not without a great Loſs of the Quick-filver. If this Pow- 
der be melted in a Crucible, it reftores the ſame Silver that 
was employed. Hence therefore it appears, how ſuperficial! 
the Acid of the Nitre adhered to the Silver, ſince the Who 
of this Acid is ſo eafily attracted by the Copper from the Sil- 
ver, without any Remainder. If the Liquor of this Opera- 
tion be viewed with a Microſcope, it appears plainly, that 
little Particles of Silyer are violently carried along with the 
Acid of the Nitre up to the Copper Plates from all the Points 
ol the Solution. But when theſe Spiculæ arrive at the ſmooth 
Surface of the Plate, the Acid is attracted to the Particle of 
the Copper, whilſt the Particle of the Silver, deprived of its 
Acid, reſts upon the Surface of the Copper; and being there 
| Increaſed by others coming to it in like manner, at laſt a 
ſoſt downy Caſe is compoled ; and this Attraction is ſo ex- 
_ quiſitely performed, that not the leaſt Particle of Silver re- 
mains in the former Solution, Hence it appears that Cop- 
per more ſtrongly attracts the Acid of Nitre, than Silver 
es; wherefore this Action conſiſts in Attraction, and a 
Straining of the Acid from the Body of the Liquor ; for the 
Acid paſſes thro* the Pores of the Copper, leaving behind the 
Particles of the Silver now ſet free, and e to enter ; 
there is ſcarce a more beautiful Sight than this with a Miero- 
ſcope. The Acid of the Nitre remain'd in the 
Silver, and is collected perfect in the Copper, from whence 
it may again be procured. | * 
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© of Fartar, Qrick- Ame, Sal Ammoniac, 
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Tang Cornea, A 


1. To che ee Solation of Siver made with Spirit of Nitre, 


according to the above DireQtions, and diluted with four 

times its Quantity = Water, let fall by, Drop at a 
time, in a capacious Glaſs Veſſel, a ſmall Quantity of a 
ſtrong and warm Solution of Sea-falt in Water. At the 
Inſtant. the Drop falls in, the whole Liquor grows white, 
and ſurprilingly chick, without any Fervekence. Con- 
tinue thus dropping in, and ſhaking the Glase, till the Li- 
quor no longer continues turbid ; then tet it reſt ; a groſs 
white Matter will fall to the Bottom in a large — 2 
Let the limpid Liquor at the Top be poured gently off, 
and drop into it a little hot Solution of Sea-falt ; if it grows 
thick no longer, the Operation is well performed; but 
otherwiſe ſome Silver remains behind, which requires to 

be ſeparated. Pour clean hot Water upon the white pre- 
cipitated Matter, and waſh it till it becomes perfectly inſi- 
pid ; then boil it in an Urinal, with a little fair Water; 
ſhake them „ and pour the Whole into a Paper- 
filtre, where the Water will paſs thro'; and leave the 
white Matter behind, which is to be dried with a gentle 
Fire, and preſerved. This is a ſubtile Calx of Silver pre- 

. Cipitated with Sea-falt from Spirit of Nitre, or Aqua- 
fortis ; it will weigh more than the Silver employed, by 
nearly a fifth Part, on account of the Salts which adhere 
thereto, 2. K a 

2, Put this Calx of Silver into a clean Crucible; ſet it in a 

Fire of Fuſion, till it melts, which it eaſily does; when 
melted, pour it out on a Marble. It appears a ponderous, 
ſhining, _ brown Maſs, that breaks brittle with ſome 
Degree of Tenacity, whence it is called horny. It con- 
tains all the Silver _ ed, and at the fame time the 
Acid of the Nitre an Kran, wonderfully concreted 
therewith, ſo as not to be ſeparated ; for by endeavouri 
with a violent Fire to drive away the Spirit, which is 15 
eaſily done in the Lunar Cauftic, the greateſt Part here 
becomes volatile, and the Remainder is ſcarce recoverable 
into Silver, but remains changed by the Admixture of the 
Salts, ſo intimately. united and fixed, as not to manifeſt 
themſelves by any ſaline Property. If one Part of pure 
Silver, - calcined according to the above Directions, be 
mixed with two Parts of Mercury ſublimate, and diſtilled 
in a Glaſo Retort, with a ſtrong Sand-heat at leſt, almoſt 
the ſame perfect Luna Cornea will remain at the Bottom 
of the Retort. And if inſtead of Salt the Spirit of Sea · ſalt 
were uſed to the Solution of the Silver, the Lune Cornea 
would be perfectly the ſame. Mr. Boyle fays, that Silver, 
being precipitated from Spitit of Nitre with Oil of Vitriol, 
then waſhed and fuſed, will become a true Lana Cornea. 


REMARKS. 


This Experiment js of infinite Vie, and ſhews how ſmall a Dif- 


ference in a phyfical Circumſtance may often occaſion a great 
Difference in the thing phyſically produced; for Silyer mixed 


with Aqua Regia does not unite with the Acid thereof; but 


if, when Silver is diſſolved by Spirit of Nitre, Sea-falt is added 
thereto, tho” it thus only makes an Aqua Regia, yet it pre- 
ſently occaſions the Acid of che Aqua Regia to unite inti- 
a with the Silver, and produce ſtrange Effects: For if 
two Parts of the precipitated Calx of Silver be well ground 
with one Part of Regulus of Antimony, and-diftiled with a 


 Sand-heat, there comes oyer a pure Butter of Antimony, 


al in Weight. to. the Antimony employed, whilft the Sil- 
ws. — ph at the Bottom always affords true Gold upon 
the Reduction, Hence we may be certain, that the Weight 
gained by the Calx of Silver is owing to the Aqua Regia fixed 
therein, becauſe it here goes into the mercurial Part of the 
Antimony'z whence it is no Wonder, that thofe eminent 
Chymiſts Beecher, Boyle, Homberg, and Stuhl, have ſo much 
the concealed arſenical Nature of the Metals and 

ts-in- this riment. Who could conceive, that the ex- 


_ ceedingly inſipid Body of Luna Cornea held a fifth Part of 
| the highly corroſive Acid of Aqua Regia? Hence we ſee 
What a particular Power Seu-ſalt has upon Metals, how co- 

vertly it 


may adhere to, and again be recovered from them 
without Loſs of its Virtues. Hence alſo we ſee how ftrange- 
puiſed and concealed 3 and again, how 

may be obtained from à Matter in which the Aﬀay 


. Maſters" could not, by all their Art, "diſcover any: And 


hence Adepts have faid, that Nature has on placed Per- 


- feQion in Salt and Gold; and hence we may alſo learn to 


: againſt che fraudulent Practices of thofe who craftily 


[ 


"mix this Calx of Silver with Nitre, or throw it into melted 


Lead, and cus pretend an Increaſe of Silver or Gold. But 
- our preſent does not lead us farther into this = 


the White of 
1 Egęs, 


* 


It is certain that the Induſtry of Mr. PR by the 5 


wy 


* 


Fire. Boerhoave's Chic, Pal. 2. 


 ARGES; in Hippe, Lib, 3. Epidem. 1 
Name of a Serpent, which into the 
Wine. The not 
N.. W 
ſwallow'd the 


Aqua Regia, Aqua-fortis, nor the 
be "the 


toſſed about, and at laſt dy d in | | 
ARGE or Circtus, in Aetius, Tetrab. 1. Serm. 
. 163. is the Name of a Wind between the North and Welt. 
The North-weſt Wind. - . | 
ARGILLA, Offic. Mer. Pin. 219. Chazlt. Foff. 1. Worm. 
Muſ. 2. Schw. Foſſ. 365. Aldrov. Muſ. Metall. 227. Argilla 
noſtras figulina, Ind. Med. 14. CLAY. _ 2 
Clays of all Sorts are efteem'd drying, aſtringent, and abſ- 
terging. Dall. . 1 5 
Clay, as here underſtood, is a pondertus Earth, denſe, viſcid, 
and flippery. Being held for ſome time in the Mouth, it makes 
an Impreffion on the Tongue, ſomething between that of Soap 
and Fat. When freſh dug, it may be moulded into any Figure 
like ſoft Wax ; and by Fire it may be made as hard as à Stone. 
The Species of Clay are almoſt innumerable : Some are white, 
reſembling Suet, fuch as that faponaceous Earth with which the 
Waters of Plombiere im Lorram are impregnated ; ſome are 
variegated, like the different Kinds of Porphyry and Marble, as 
certain Earths found in Bohemia, Others are of an Aſh- colour, 
red, or black, The Clays uſed in Phyſic are, the Lemnian 
Earth, the Earth of Malta, and ſeveral other ſealed Earths 
from Germany. Geoffioy. a 8 
Clays which are uſed in Medicine are known in the Shops by 
the Name of Terre, Earths, of which the principal are 


The Terra Chia, Terra Pnigites, 
Tera Cimolia alba, ' | | Terra Portugallica, 
Terra Cimolia purpuraſcens, Terra Samia, | | 
Term Eretria, — .- - TeraSigillata alba & rubra, 
Terra Lemnia alba, Terra —— Livonica, 
Terra Lemnia rubra, Terra Sileſiaca, 
Terra Noceriana Terra Turcica, | 
Ocra, | Terra Vitriolata. LETS, 


All thefe are taken Notice of as they occur. 
ARGISTATA, Incerata, of waxed, Ruland. 2 
ARGOS, 4%, from « Negative, and lee, Work or Bu- 
ſineſs, as if it were de. 80 4% e Ae is Silver not 
work d;] 4g Togoi, in Hippoecr. el agy ain; hp. is crude 
Wheat, not ground or prepared, but ſuch as it is taken from 
the Floor, 575 alſo ſignifies idle, without Buſineſs; and 
thus d, in 
5 azuxe, „ without Labour, 'or Holiday-Hke; for Nun 
tet ey Þrdyeuv is, to ſpend a Da in'Miteeh and Pleaſure ;* 
in which Senſe we are to under that of Silt Ttalicus :* 
=== Mlboſque Dits, Horaſque ſermas.. ' 1 
ARGYRITE Terra, apyveiri , from 4g 14S, Silver. 
A fort of Earth taken out of Silver Mines, which is be X 
with many Particles of Silver intermixed. Gal, Def. 
There is another Argyritis, which is a ſort of Spuma Argenti, 
or Litharge. See SPUMA ARGENT. | 5 
„Slver, and 


 ARGYROCOME, ane, from 47 
ab Hair. A Species of Gen ALrvit? ch ſee. . Blan- 
card. 2 R r TIT” jP 

ARGYRODAMAS, gerede, from Swe 
and Sade, to conquer. A kind of Tak, | 
Silver,” that will not yield to the Force Fe. The La- 
minz hereof ſwallowed adhere to the Stomach, Fauces, and 
Throat, and endanger an Inflammation gf thoſe Parts, Ca- 


' ARGYROGONIA, appel, from dfyuqe,* Silver, 
and Yieeha, to be made or generated of. An argentific Seed, 
perſeAly diguted from Solution of Ae r 36 argeorific 
inctute of a white Colour, in the ſame mann bs Chyyſegenia 
is the aurific Seed. See Caxys0GoNta; Caffeltus. . ©" 
 , ARGYROPHORA,' gv40p42, from Ag Aga, Silver, and 
piew, to > "The Name of an Antidote I I þſur, which 
2 on account of its COH. a 
4 eee, from dryve@, and a, 
to make. "The Art Silver out of more imperfeR Me- 
tals and Minerals, by Means of the Philoſaphet's Stone, or 


ARGYRUS „Silver. * fart bw 
ARGYROTROPHEM A, diy ugd] 1 we ” from "Serves 
; Silver, and vod, Nutriment; A kind of Food made of 


z 


ppocrates, is expounded by Eratian. a,], 


or 
Phi Mercury, or the ſpoken 7 Reaſo 
under AxGyYROGONIA, e be. 2 * 4 


ARI | 
and de ne to allay the Heat of the Body, and to-inciſten it, 
 ARHEUMATISTOS,' eric, from « Negative, and 
—2 a' Defluxion. An Epithet beſtow'd on the external 


. 


% difta, Park. Theat. 1421. Meſpilus Au 
lanato folio, major, Herm. Cat. Hort. Lugd. Bat. 424. 4. 
ſpilus Alni folio ſubtus incans, Aria Theophrafti dicta, Nai Syn- 

3. 457 efpilus Alpina, folio Ani lanato, major, Rupp. 
Flor en. 110. Crategus Alpinus, Aini folio incams, Ejuid, 
* Alni ie, lanato oho, major, © B. Pin, 451. 
THE WH AM-TREE. 

t grows in Woods upon rocky Mountains, and flowers in 

i. "The Fruit is recommended for mitigating Coughs, and 
promoting ExpeQtoration. Dali. 

ARICY MON, weaxuper (from the augmentative Particle 
den which is never read but in Compoſition, and *vi®, to con- 
ceive) in Hippocrates rte eminvnergs, is explain'd in Galen's 
Exegefis by ij Tax let tyxv pay tyaropien, © One who ſoon con- 
«© ceives.” "Acxuper, in Heſyehius, is expounded by svn 
ana] @-, <6 and prompt to conceive,” | 

ARIDA MEDI AMENTA, Fneg ena, Medi- 
cines, are ſuch as conſiſt of Powders. Aetius, in his Nerrnb. 2. 


Serm. 3. has a Chapter, 98. wholly on d 
2 Fro. long Chapter, Cap. g eon dry 
_ ARIDITAS Corporis, a of the Body, See Ma- 
RASMUs. Alfo the lanugingus Superficies of the Tops of the 
Haits, when they look as if they were powder'd, is call'd a 
Dryneſs, Enggvla; Gal. Def. Med. There is alſo an Ariditas 
Lingue, Dryneſs of the Tongue, a common Symptom in Fe- 


vers. 
- ARIDUM, ,. The fame as $1ccovn, which fee. 
— ARIDURA, a total Conſumption, or Syderation, as they 
call it, of the Body or Members. Rnland. Fohnſon. 
ARIES, a Ram. Fleſh of the Ram is more rank 
„ or Wether, See 
vis. ö 
ARIGEOS, ee, from a Negative, and 575 Cold 
in Hippocrater, De Rat. Vif. in Mas. genf. ſigni without 
Cold, and is there ed to aan iat, which is from u 
rive, and $d\r@,, Heat; and denotes the Abſence of thatQua- 
, yryzpro, The fame as Groanton; which 
| 4 
ARIOBRARZANMIUM Emplaſtrum. The Aridbartanion 
Plaiſter. The Compoſition ſee under the Article Apsct$9vs, 
ARS, den, is expounded by Gali, in his E xege/iry bu faber 
7b by avoy, dA x; Bd Tis «rw; WounGomivn, Not only an 
4 Inſtrument, but an Herb fo call d; which is the ſame as 
Ariſarum ; or, as others will have it, a ſmall kind of Ariſarum. 
' ISARUM, Offic. Ariſarum anguftifolinm Dizſcoridis 
forte,” C. B. Pin. 196. Boerh; Ind. A. 2. 73. Hiſt. Oxon. 3 
$45. Ai phe = r. 686, Emac. + 4 J. B. 2. 
51 258, Rait Hiſt. 2. 1211. Ariſarum longifolium, 
ark. Theat. 37 5.  Arum bumiles rfolium, =_ 
tenui inflexo mucrongto, Herm. Cat. Hort. Lugd. Bat. 60. 
Sun Scorzonere folio, Elem. Bot. 130. Tourn, Inſt, 160, 
FRIERS-CO W. ef „ 
. ”'Phis grows in Ttaiy and Datnigtta. „* n Jo of i} 
Wy fays it is a ſmall Plant, with a Root like that of 
the „ and more acrimonious than the Arum, which, he 
fa the Progreſs of Nome, if apply'd-to them by way of 
Ge, „Of this Root are alſo . Collyria, which are 
7 in curing Fiſtulas, By Collyria Dioſcorides does not 
mum what wt cu , but Tents made in the my Corry- 
RUM, which fee. It corrupts the Pudendum 6 any Animal 
whatever, if introduced into it: Dieſcorides, L. 21 U. . 
ale 


: 


Hare bus call'd Pa 


aftrum niger. The black Phiſter of Ari/lus 
e fn 


* rien Largur,” Cap, go. It is the fame 
141 . nn yl edit. : 1 21 18 
Akl- 
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Germany, France, and Spain. In G 


cakes 


YT Fa Lg 
: & \ 
4 — A 


Luxations, invented by 2 but ſeems to be no more than 


. ſecomum of Nymphiodorus. - Oribaſ. 
de Machm. 1 b N 
ARISTOGENIS . A Mala for the Rones 
and Nerves, inyented by Ari/togenes ; the poſition of it is 


Ariflelechia longa, Offic. & Dod. Lob. J. B. Longa vera, 
C. B. Fark. Altera radice fro crafſitudine, Calalp. "Ae o- 
ao ie pereg, Dioſc. Ariſtolochia longa Italica frue maſeula. 

The Roots of this Birthwort are large and long, often as 
thick as one's Wriſt, and à Foot long, without Fibres till 
towards the Bottom, ſending forth numerous ſquare Branches, 
two Foot high or more; on which grow alternately, at the 
* yellowiſh-green Leaves, ſomewhat like the Leaves of 

vy, or rather thoſe of black Briony, on pretty long Foot- 
alks : From the ſetting on theſe ariſe the F lowers, one at each 
f, which is made of one wa, a hollow Tube, with a long 
Flap at the End, of a brownith-yellow Colour, growing on 
Foot-ſtalks, half an Inch long, which are ſucceeded by roundiſh 
Pear-faſhion'd Fruit, as big as a Walnut, containing flattiſh, 
broad, roundiſh, brown Seed. * | 

It grows in Italy, Spain, and the Southern Parts of France, 
and flowers in May. | 

This Root is ſo call'd, becauſe it is eſteem'd excellent in 
promoting the Lochia, or Child-bed Evacuations of Women, 
after the Fœtus and Secundines are expell'd, It is found in 
Sicily, in Spain, and in Narben in France, In Germany it is 
only found in ſome Gardens, It is beſt when of a very cloſe 
Texture, hard, entirely free from Worms; externally of a 
greyiſh, and internally of a yellowiſh Colour, 

Ariſtolochia rotunda, vera & major, Offic. Rotunda, Matth. 
Dod. Lob. J. B. Vera, Trag, Cam. Prima, Cæſalp. Rotunda 
vulgarier, Park. Rotunda flore ex purpura nigro, C. B. Malum 
terre, Gaz. & Larg, Ariſtolachium, Hipp. Arift. rotunda Ita- 
lica ſiue fæmina. Paracelſus calls it the great Matrix-root, 
becauſe it reſembles the Matrix of Women. Its Flower alſo, 
as is ſaid, bears an exact Reſemblance to the Uterus. 

The Root of this Ariſlalachia is thick and roundiſh, hard and 
tuberous, of a browniſh Colour without, and yellow within, of 
a very bitter Taſte, The Stalks grow to, the Height of the 
former, ſquare, and the Leaves are ſomewhat rounder, 
and grow on very ſhort Foot-ſtalks, which ſeem to encompaſs 
the — : The Flowers are, in Shape, like the former, but 
of a dark-purpliſh Colour on the Inſide; the Fruit is likewiſe 
of the ſame Bigneſs with that, but more round. This grows in 
the ſame warm Countries, and flowers about the ſame time. 

Ariftolechia adulterina, five rotunda vulgaris, Offic. & Trag. 
Cam. Nadiæ cava major, Dod. Cluſ. Cava herbariorum, Lob. 
Fumaria altera, Matth. Tubereſa ſcue bulboſa, radice cava, majar, 
C. B. Radice cava, flore purpuraſcente, ]. 
fore carneo, Park. Bulbeſa ſpuria flore, 
cava, J. G. Volkham. Fler,. P/eudefumaria bulbaſa,, A. N. 
Rivin. Piffolochia concaua, Fuchi. 1. bragmites, Plin. 
aan XA erlag. Capnos chelidenia, Lonicer. . Capnes bul- 
hoſa, Capnicium chelidonium, Capnes latifalia, P/eudari/to- 
lochia, pes gallinaceus. ql nan - cars bw 

It grows naturally in moiſt and ſhady Places ; and is alſo 
found in Hedges, Vineyards, and ſhady Foreſts. , It is 
to be met with in ſome Mountains, from whence it is tranf- 
planted into Gardens: The Root is externally of a preyiſh, and 
internally Gl 6 Colour, entirely hollow, and 
bitter to the b b | 8 8 

Ariftelechia lunga neftras, Offic. Tenuis, Kober. Cat, Hort. 
Mad Hamel ven os rag. Matth. Longa 1 Cam. Sa- 
racenica, Ger. Dod. Clematitis recta, C. B. t | 
ris, J. B. Arift. altera radice tenui, Calalp. Aexanaxia zAnue- 
TiT1s, Dioſ. This Herb reſembles. the true 4r:i/tolochia lunga in 


_ every reſpect, _—_ that it bears Flowers that are yellow, or 


It is found in a great many Places i 
| | it grows wild, and 
is tranſplanted into Gardens; but is of no. Uf. 
The Root of this Birthwort is much ſmaller and flendexer, 
than the firſt or long Birthwort, running and ſpreading much in 
the Earth: The Stalks are firmer, and grow more erect ; and 
whereas the two former have but one Flower at a Leaf, this has 
three or four, leſs than the other, but of the ſame Colour; the 
Fruit likewiſe is bigger, and the Leaves wes and broader. 
Ariftalochia has — been had in great Eſteem; ſor w 
Reaſon: Hpuleius, L. de Nirt. Herb. Cap. 19. and Oi, de 
Herbar. & Simplic. Virtute, L. I. C. 5. all us, that Phyſicians 
cannot practiſe their Art, ſucceſsfully without it. In 4 othe- 


caries Shops, the Ariſtolochia longa, & rotunda, 1 y 
uſed. They are of a warm, drying, opening, ub e, N 
ng, y in N 

purge 


of a browniſh 


and healing Nature. They are principal 
of the HT. Lungs, Liver, Womb. 


dice cava majer, 
rpurea & alba, radice 


lematitts vulga- 


— * 
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_ 
* 
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and 12 the Cerebellum of cold Mons, and are of remerlen 
able Efficacy in Epilepſies ariſing from che Uterus, Sam. Schon- 
born, Man.” Med. Pratt... They are alfo good in Palſies and the 
Cramp ; they dillodge the groſs urs of the Breaft and 
Lungs; and greatly relieve thoſe w ur under Diſorders of 
the Lungs, Arnaldus de Villa Nova, Lib. 2. Breviar. Prat. 
Jo. Fernel. L. g. Meths Mad. They alſo a Relief to 
Rhmatic Patients, Hier. Reuſner, OI. Med. 151. In the 
Aſthmatico-ſcorbutic, and thoſe who are afflicted with Coughs, 
they fortify the Stomach, kill Worms, remoye Obſtructions of 
the Liver and Spleen, difſolve coagulated Blood, carry off Quo» 
tidian Fevers, 7 Steph. Strobelberg. Remed, Seng. pro Cur. 
Feb..Introd, They cure the Dropſy and Cachexy, reſtore the 
Menſes obſtru Sed expel the dead Fœtus and After 
birth. The Root alſo of che Ariftolechia longa, if tied to a 
Woman's Thigh, is faid to haſten Delivery, Lud. Merc. L. 3. 
de Mulier. Aﬀect. Cap. 8. & Lib. 4. Cap. 3. They are very 
ſerviceable for the neceſſary Purgation of Me Matix after Deli- 
very: They alſo allay exceflive Pains of the Womb after Chill- 
birth. The cleanſe and cure internal Ulcers, Wounds, and 
inveterate Kunnings, eſpecially of the Pudenda, They 
deſtroy fungous about the Lips of Wounds, Their Pow- 
der corrodes and waſteg away mortify'd Fleſh, either in Ulcers, 
or in Fiſtulas, Gabr, Fallep. L. 2. Secret. P. M. 214. P. Bayr. 
Lib. 16. Pr. C. 5. Adr. Toll. Comment. ad Prax. Aur. Fo. Stocker, 
L. 1. C. 16.“ Simon Pauli, only with the Powder of Ariſto- 
*© lochia longa, boil'd in the Water of Paul's Betony, and 
«© ply'd in a Linen Cloth, in the Space of a few Days Berl, 
*© conſolidated a malignant Ulcer, which a Surgeon had in vain 
<+ attempted to cure for the Courſe of a whole Year.” They 
prey the Skin, diffipate Blotches and the Itch, extract noxious 
ner from Wounds or Ulcers, if the Juice of the Herb, or 


its Powder, are apply'd to them. 

The Ar:i/olechia rotunda is poſſeſs d of a Quality, by which 
it cleanſes the Filth of the Ears, and ſtrengthens the — 
Matth. Grad. Pr. P. 1. C. It alſo opens internal Abſceſſes. 
TEEN alſo good againſt Poiſons, and venomous Bites, Cicero 
de Divinat. a - are alſo in the Plague, 
and reſiſt Put ; as Myrrh alſo does, OE Voch ſ. de 
Colonia, Tr. 1. de tes — 14. M. Unz. Antidot. peſtilent. 
Z. 2. is alſo for this Reaſon they are added to the — 
The Powder of the Ariffolechia rotunda is very ſucceſsfully given 
in Cardialgias, and in Diſorders of the Heart and Stomach, 
mix'd with 8 of Roſes ; as alſo in a poach'd Egg, or any 
other convenient Vehicle, Job. Camer. in Hort. Mad. p. 21. 
For © this Root is moſt friendly to the Stomach, reſtores its 
Ferment, aſſiſts Concoction, and powerfully diſſipates the 
„ Malignity of the Humours, The Ari/tolochia longa. is alſo 
Jof ſingular Efficacy in removing Pains' of the Stomach.” 
Gualt. Bruel. in Prax. Med, G. H. elſch. Phil. 1. Exot. Curat. 
& Obſer. 439 The Retunda, according to Sennertus, L. 5. 

N 


The Extract of the Root of the Ari/telochia rotunda 
eſſions of the Breaſt, 


following Pills may be given: Gy 


Wo. of the beſt Gum Ammoniac, reduced to Powder, one 
* 3; well ach, Flowers of Sulphur, one Scruple; 
mix with a ſufficient Quantity of the Extract of the Root 
of the Ariffalechia ratunde vera, and make fixty-fix Pills, 


which ſhake in any proper Veſſel, along with the Powder 


of the Root of Florentine Orrice. Of theſe let the Patient 
"Take of the beſt Gum Ammoniac, reduced to Powder, ope 
Dram and * ; Root of the Ariffolochia rotunda vera, 
reduced to Powder, half a Dram; Flowers of Sulphur, 
balf a Scruple Mix with a ſufficient Quantity: of the 
W Extract of the Roots. of Rlecampane and Ariſtolochia rotun- 
4s vera, diſſalved in Spirit of Scurvy-graſs. Make ſucty 
"Ws leet and ſhake them in a Veſſel, along with the 
Poder of Eiquorice-root. Let eleven of theſe be taken 
in the Morning faſting. Wos | Af « 1 


illi de effeRtually corredts and removes all Corrup- 
tions, and Putrefactions of the Body, and anſwers the ſame 

Mentions that the Extract of Angelica does, ' Fo. Dan. Myling, 
E. 4. Air. C. 3. We may alſo uſe a EET the 
Ariſtolochia ratanda vera in ſcorbutic Coughs. - ; Ferneligs, in 
Diſpenſat. & Meth. Med. L. 7. p. A. 1246. orders Pills, made 
of the Root of HAiſolecbia, for Kolle plies, for the Lame, ne 


4% 


the After · birth. 
litating Delivery 


y commended for faci- 
ec. A. Ann. 3. OU. 207. 
accelerates the Menſes. 
It alſo brings the Fetus and Secundines, J. Fernel. L. 6. 
Meth. M. C. 9. The Ariftolechia lunga wutgaris is an admi- 
rable Root, if mix'd with Unguentum P in the blind 
Hzmorthoids, Fob. Witticth. Lade Mecum, P. A. 341 
Ariftolochia burnt, and apply'd tothe Hemorrhoids, puts a cop 
to them, F. Matth. Grad. Prat. C. a. P. 20. The Quinteſ(- 
ſence of the Ariftolechia rotunda throughly cures any ſimple 
Wounds within the Space of twenty-four „and ſooner; 
ſo that its Effects ſeem altogether miraculous, and beyond the 
Powers of Nature. It alſo cures deep and compound Wounds 
fo quickly, that a Miracle rather ſeems to be wrought, than a 
Cure perform'd by it. It is ſucceſsfully given to ſuch as have 
fallen from Heights, or are in a languiſhing State of Health ; 
and alſo to ſuch as have received internal Wounds, It diſcuſſes 
and diflolves grumous Concretions of Blood in the Stomach, or 
in any other Parts of the Body, Barthol. Zorn, Botanoleg. 
Apuleius gives a whimſical Receipt, attended with many ſuper- 
ſtitious Ceremonies, for diſinchanting thoſe who are render'd 
im It conſiſts in waſhing the Patient with a Decoction 
of what he calls Leontipodion, and a ſubſequent Fumigation 
with the Herb Ariſtolochia. 
The SERPENT ARIA VIRGINIA, which ſee, is a Species of 
Ariftolochia. 
y the Chymical Analyſis, it yields a great deal of acid Li- 
quors, Oil, and Earth, à little urinous Spirit, and no volatile 
concrete Salt. Its fix'd Salt gives no Tincture of Yellow to the 


„in. Ephem. NM. C. 4 
A ſmall Noſe-gay made of Ariſtolochia 


Solution of Sublimate; whence we may con jecture, that the 


Salt of the Ariſtolochia is much the ſame as the Salt of Coral 
would be, if one pour'd more Acid upon it than is ſufficient to 
faturate the Coral: Beſides this, the Salt of the Arifftolechia 
contains a little Sal Ammoniac, and is involv'd in a great deal of 
' Sulphur. Martyn's Tournefort. 

ARISTON, &eo, Dinner. Aer dv, © to dine,” in Hip- 
pocrates tel apy. inp. is oppoſed to porooſſter, ** to eat but once 
<< Day; which was at Supper-time. Thoſe who eat twice 
a Day, took their Ari/fon, or Dinner, three Hours after Sun- 
riſe 


e. 

Ariflon magnum & parvum, according to Aviſenna, are Re- 
3 prepar'd againſt a Phthiſis, Pains in ” Belly, mix'd 
Fevers, Ec. 

ARISTOPHANEION, daderwopdreor. The Name of an 
emollient Plaiſter, which conſiſts of four Pounds of Pitch, two 
Pounds of Apochyma, (ſee Zoriss A) one Pound of Wax, an 
Ounce of Opopanax, and half a Pint of Vinegar. Gorreus, 
from P. Æginet. Lib. 7. Cap. 17. 

ARITHMOS, eines, Number. Aena ror riwcy ater, 
in Hippec. de Rat. Vift. in Morb. acut. ſignify the numerical 
Differences of Diſeaſes in Individuals, by which the Cnidian 
Phyſicians diftinguiſh'd and number'd Diſeaſes, The Paſlage 
runs, "Era 5 Tas dethuus dsc Tar ricuudt ur odga i- 
ges den, wx bh tyez Some, endeavouring to give us a 
ce clear Account of the Numbers (numerical Differences) of 
<< each Diſeaſe, have ſhewn themſelves miſtaken.” This Place 
to me ſeems very well clear'd by Erotian, when he fays, 'Ae-buss, 
Te wipd]e fro Ne © He calls the Names Arithmi ; for 
the Names of Diſeaſes, by which they are diſtinguiſh'd and 
number d according to their Differences, are plainly hinted at; 
and therefore Hippocrates ſubjoins, Mir @v7o 5 rn, q ae 
Tias, Iy pt woT0 oropnt yer Nor takes it for the fame Diſ- 
«© eaſe, unleſs it be call'd by the fame Name.” 

ARLADA, ARLA DAR. Realgar burnt, or calcin'd. 


Caftellus. © 
ARLES CRUDUM, in Paracelſus, are falling in 
June, eſpecially by Night; otherwiſe call'd Hydatis. Paracelſ. 
ARMALA, in P. A#ginet. Lib. . the ſame as Harmala, 
Harmela, or Wild Rue. See HARMELA. 
See 
HoyLocunismaA. 
ARMATURA, Arab. byes. 
ARME, gh, from pw, to adapt, ſignifies, according to 
Erotian, every Coalition of Wounds in — ; but in Galen's 
Atte, in Heſye denotes the joining together frami 
the Parts of the Body Perm 1 
ments, with all the tus, neceſſary for an Operation in 
- In Liz. 2 in Morb, acut, Te dνẽ½ in- 


de Grad, & Comp. 
ARMARIUM UNGUENTUM, algen. 
; The ſame as Amnios, 
which ſee.  Caftellus. 
Exegeſis, it is patiently apply d to the Suture of the Head. 
ins, 
ARMENA, 24 dna, in Hippocrates, fignify the Iuſtru- 


cludes all the Apparatus for Bathing ; and 'Heſychins expounds Spots, 


Te dE, in by rd nei, vous! rdwer TgZ yum dvi 
See Such Things as are convenient for the Performance of 


C any Work we are about. 
ENA Bolus. See Bol us. 
V OL, L 


Lapis Armenus, 


-wardum, COPPER ORE OF A $KY OR PA 
COLOUR 


ARM 


\ ARMENIACA_ MALUS, Prececia, Offic: 4rmeniacd 
Malus major, Ger. 1260. Emac. 1448. Armeniaca, Malus 
Armeniaca, Mont. 37. Mats Armeniaca major, Park. Parad: 
579. Jonſ. Dendr. 74. Armeniaca Mala majero, C. B. Pin. 
442: B. 1. 167. Raii Hiſt, 2. 1514. Ae Armeniacaz 

„ 11. Armeniaca fruftu majori, nucles amaro, Tourn: 
Inſt; 623. Elem. Bot. 495. Armeniaca Malrs, fruttu majeri 
ex dates rubeſcente, Herm. Cat. Hort. Lugd i 59. Boerh. 
Ind. A. 2. 242+ THE APRICOCE-TREE. 

This Tree is ſo well known, that a flight Deſcription of it 
is ſufficient : It has broad, round Leaves, pointed at the End: 
The Flowers are larger than thoſe of Plums, of a white 
Colour. The Fruit is round, and ſomewhat flat-fided, with a 
Sinus running on one Side from Head to Stalk ; of a yellowiſh 
Colour, with a Bluſh of Red; when ripe, caſily parting from 


the Stone, which is ſmooth like a Plum-ftone, Rattiſh, with 


three prominent ſharp Ridges on one Side, with a bitteriſh 
Kernel within, It flowers in /farch and Aril, the Fruit not 
being ripe till after Midſummer. 

22 are of very little Uſe in Medicine; but are eaten 
as other Summer Fruits, being pleaſant and grateful to the Sto- 
mach. They are frequently preſerv'd with Sugar; and of the 
Kernels, infuſed in Brandy, is made the famous Cordial call'd 
Ratafia. Miller's Bot. Off. 

Lemery adds, there are three Sorts of Apricocks ; the firſt of 
which are pulpy, almoſt round, and grow as big as a ſmall Peach, 
flat on the Sides one of which is of a dark Red, and the other 

ellowiſh. "The Pulp is tender, pleaſant, and of a good Smell, 
— — 42 a very hard and flat Stone, wherein there is a bitter 
ernel. 

The ſecond differs from the firſt, in that they are of a more 
whitiſh Colour, and that the Kernel is ſweet: 

The third are ſmaller than the others, but not ſo well taſted, 
and of a yellowiſh Colour. "Theſe lait grow upon a Tree that 
is not cultivated like the reſt. In chuſing your Apricochs, take 
thoſe that are pulpy, large, well-colour'd, and well-taſted. 

They moiſten, create an Appetite; provoke Urine, are a 
Cordial, Pectoral, and promote Expectoration, An Infuſion 
of Apricocks is look'd upon to be goud to zlliy the Heat of Fe- 
vers: They alſo ſay, that the Kernel of an Apricock kills the 
Worms. 

Apricocks fill the Stomach with Wind, and eaſily corrupt 
there; and therefore they ought to be moderately taken. 

They contain an ind:fferent Quantity of Oil and eſſential 
Salt, and much Phlegm. 

They are good, in hot Weather, for young People that have 
good Stomachs, and of a bilivus and ſanguine Complexion, 

Apricocks are Fruits of an agreeable "Taſte, and uſed more 
for Pleaſure than Health. "They cool and moiſten, becauſe 
they contain much Phlegm, intermix'd with a great * 
of acid, eſſential Salt; and are fit to allay the violent Motion 
of the Fluids; yet they create an Appetite, becauſe this acid 
Salt lightly pricks the Sides of the Stomach. 

In the mean time, People ought to be cautious of this ſort of 
Food, which contains a viſcous and thick Juice; and ſome- 
times, in the very firſt Paſſages, cauſes Wind and crude Hu- 
mours. 

They preſerve Apricocks, to render them more pleaſing to 
the Taſte, and that they may keep the longer. ing thus 
order'd, they are the leſs # — becauſe their viſcous * 2 
is rarefy'd by the Sugar and Boiling. I hey are alſo more pecto- 
ral than raw Apricocks ; for, beſides the oily and embaraſſing 
Parts naturally contain'd in them, the Sugar, wherewith they 
are preſerved, ſupplies them with other Qualities proper to 
mitigate the Sharpneſs of the Humours in the Breaſt, 

ou may extract an Oil out of them good for Noiſe in the 
Ears, for Deafneſs, and eaſing the Piles. Lemery on Feeds. 

The Summer Fruits, when crude and unripe, are extremely 
pernicious, and productive of various Diſorders ; but when per- 
fectly ripe, perhaps nothing is more wholſome or medicinal z 
as, in this State, they furniſh a ſaponaceous Juice, capable of 
reſolving Obſtructions. But as our Climate ſcldom ripens theſe 
to Perfection, it is prudent to boil, bake, or preſerve them; 
becauſe the Heat ripens them more, and deſtroys their elaſtic 
Air, which is ſometimes troubleſome on the Sto:nach, 

ARMENUS LAPIS. 

Lapis Armenus, Offic. Calc. Muſ. 468. Geoff, Prælect. 
76. Schrod. 346. Worm. 66. Charlt, Foſf. 27. Lapis Ar+ 
menus fan, Woodw. Att. Tom. 1. P. 195. N. 26. 

Boet. 292. Matth. 1352. Armenium, Schw. 
66. Aldrov. Muſ. won Azutum, e cœruleum 
Bals, Mer. Pin. 218. A MAN STONE, per rp 


The Armenian Stone is opake; with green, blue, or blackiſh 
ſmooth, and marked like the Azure Stone, with gold- 
cotbured Specks, and friable. There is indeed but very little 
Difference between the two Stones, they being often found in 
the ſame Glebe, and uſed / indiſferently for each other, as having 


the „ the Armenian Stone is more ſtrongly 


7 purgative, 


— 


purgative. It is gi en from ſix Grains to a Scruple ; and, ex- 
ternally uſed, it 2 with ſome Degree of Acrimony 
and Stypticity. It is very ſeldom uſed in Phyſic; but the Painters 
employ it in making a beautiful blue Colour, with a greeniſh 


Geoffrey. 


Alexander Trallianus prefers the Lapis Armenus to white 


Hellebore, as a Purge, in melancholy Caſes, 

ARMERIA, Lychnis flore laciniato, Mont. Ind. 37. Arme- 
rius pratenſu, Ger. 480. Emac. Go. Armerius ſylveſtris, 
Merc. Bot, 1. 21. Phyt. Brit. 10. Armoraria pratenſis mas, 
Mer. Pin, 11. Lychnis plumaria ſylveſtris ſimplex, Park. 
Parad. 253. Raii Hiſt. 2. 1000. Synop. 3. 338. 8 
* 17. ore laciniato ſimplici, Hiſt. Oxon. 2. 537. Lourn. 

nſt. 336. Elem. Bot. 281, Boerh. Ind. A. 213. Dill. Cat. 
Gif. 69. Rupp. Flor. Jen. 92, Buxb. 200. Caryophyllus 
pratenſis, laciniato flore ſimplici, frve Flos Cuculi, C. B. Pin. 
210. Fla Cuculi, Odontis quibuſdam, J. B. Wh Hl 
Cuculi, Odontitit Plinii, Chab. 445. EADGO FIN K. 

It grows in watry Places, and flowers in May ; the Flowers 
are in Uſe, It is a good Alexipharmic, and commended againſt 
Poiſon, Dale. 

ARMILLA, that circular Ligament which comprehends all 
that Multiplicity of Tendons which belong to the whole Hand 
within a Circle in the Region of the Carpus, and is eaſy to be 
divided into ſeveral others; for which Reaſon ſome make two 
of them, one encompaſſing the Inſide of the Carpus, which is 
broad and ſtrong, and holds together all the 'Tendons of the 
Muſculi Flexores; the other, on the Back of the Carpus, con- 
ſiſts of fix leſſer ones connected to one another, and rolled 
about the Muſculi Extenſores, like ſo many Rings. Caftellus. 

 ARMONIACUM, the fame as AMMoNnIacum, which 


ſee, 

ARMORACIA, Offc. Schrod. Raphanus fylveſtris, Ger. 
t85. Emac. 240. Rapiſtrum album articulatum, Park. Theat. 
863. Raii Hiſt. 1. 805. Rapi/trum flore albo, filiqud articulatd, 
C. B. Pin. 95. Rapiſtrum flore albo, Mer. Pin. 103. Ra- 

| 2 fore Eruce feliis, Merc. Bot. 1. 64. Phyt. Brit. 103. 

piftrum flore albo ſtriato, Sinapi agreſte album Trago, J. B. 2. 
852. Rafpiftrum flore albo flriato, Chab. 273. * rum 
flore albo 3 filigud articulatd flriatd minore, Hiſt. Oxon. 
2. 266. Tourn. Inſt. 230. Elem. Bot. 197. Boerh. Ind. A. 
2. 21. Dill. Cat. Giff. 116. Raphaniftrum filigud articulatd 

_ majore & minore, Raii Synop. 3. 290. WILD RA- 

SH. 

It grows amongſt Corn, and flowers in Tune. The Root 
is in Uſe. It warms and dries. It incides mucilaginous tar- 
tareous Concretions ; it attenuates, reſolves, opens Obſtructions 
of the Viſcera, is diuretic, lithontriptic, and antiſcorbutic. 
Dale from Schred. 

ARMORUM PUGNA, a fort of Gymnaſtics. This kind 
of Exerciſe, ſays Oribaſius from Antyllus, was not in Uſe 
among the Antients as a Remedy, but was invented by the 
Remans, principally with a — to promote the military Art, 
and is now received among the Gymnaſtics. 

The Patient, who is ſuppoſed to prepare himſelf for a Duel, 
uts on military Armour, and engages with an Adverſary, or 
ghts againſt a Pillar, 

This Exerciſe is proper to render the Body more fit for Mo- 
tion, and to increafe Fleſh ; but it tends to make the Fleſh 
ſoft and looſe, and is noxious to the Head, which ſuffers as 

well on account of its being ſo cloſely ſtreightened and covered 
with the Cap and Helmet, as by the Weight with which it is 
oppreſſed. Eut this fort of Gymnaſtics — profeſſes and 
promiſes to procure us the Benefits of a long Breath, and Firm- 
neſs of Body, ſince they who are inur'd to it may very well 
bear any other Exerciſe that requires much Breath. 22 
Med. Coll. Lib. 6. _— 

ARMUTHEUS IS, corruptly written for ARME- 
ius Lars, by Nechepſus. Aetius Tetrab. 1. Serm. 2. Cap. 


DAR ABO, a Name for Zedoary. See ZERDOARIA. 
ARNACIS, dyvaxs, in Hippocrates Tet im., is a 
Lambſkin with the Wool. 
ARNALDIA, the Name of a malignant, flow, and chro- 
nical Diſeaſe, formerly pretty common in England, and uſually 
attended with an Alopecia, whence it ſeems to be a kind of 


Lues Venerea. Blancard. 


ARNICA, a me of Doronicum, which ſee. - 

ARNOGLOSSUM, «griyawwer, from dps, a Lamb, and 

N, a Tongue. Lamb's-tongue, a Name for Plantain. 
PL AN r Ado. | | 

AROEIRA, a Species of the Lentiſk. See LenTiscus. 

AROHOT, Mercury.  Rulandus. 

AROMA, dy«ue, It ſignifies any thing fragrant or odorous ; 
but is ſometimes taken for Myrrh. 

AROMATICA, dewualae, from dewne, a Word y'd 
to all fragrant Things, whether Spices, Herbs, Flowers, » 
or Roots. It is remarkable, that Aromatics, or Spices, preſerve 
Animal Subſtances from Putrefa&ion ; and that idence has 


taken care to furniſh warm Climates with Plenty of Aromatics, 


ARS 
which the Infobirats make Uſe of, and probably 
. Tan « Poon, n 


AROMATICUM ROSATUM. Roſe Spice. 


Take of exungulated red Roſes, fifteen Drams ; of Liquorice 

'  Mliced, ſeven Drams; of Aloes Wood, and yellow - 
ers, each three Drams ; of the beſt Cinnamon, five Drams ; 

of Cloves and Mace, each two Drams and an half; Gum 
Arabic, and Tragacanth, each eight Scruples ; of Nut- 
megs, the greater Cardamoms, and Galangak, each one 
Dram; of {ndian Spikenard, one Scruple ; and let them 


all be reduced into a Powder to be kept for Uſe. 


This Medicine is frequently uſed in Caſes where there is too 
great a Quantity of watry and ſuperfluous Matter in the Sto- 
mach. It contributes to the Concoction of the Food, pre- 
vents Putrefaction, corrects the Relaxation of the Stomach, re- 
moves Weakneſs, ſtrengthens the whole Lower Belly, and Or- 
gans of Nutrition. It diſſipates the Flatulencies which diſtend 
the Stomach, reſtores the loſt Appetite, removes Nauſeas, 
and is ſurpriſingly beneficial to thoſe who labour under Diſor- 
ders of the Stomach, Beſides, it very much refreſhes thoſe who 
are recovering, or have juſt got the better of any long and 
tedious Illneſs. Zwelfer Not. in Pharm. Auguſt. | 

AROMATITIS, «poud]iTis, a precious Stone, of a bitu- 
minous Subſtance, in Colour and Smell reſembling Myrrh, 
whence it takes its Name; it is found in Arabia and Egypt. 
Gorreus. 1 

AROMATOPOLA, erung, from de ic 
and Twaiw, to ſell, A Druggiſt; alſo a Grocer. Han * 

ARON, 4e. See AruUm. 

Melb ler fronia, Ode. As 

ilus Aronia, Offic. ilus Aronia, Azarolus, Mont. 
Ind. 48. Meſpilus Aronia, 64. 1265. Emac. 7 
7 folio laciniato, ſpinoſa, fructu majori eſculento, Raii 
ſt. 2. 1458. Maſpilus Aronia veterum, J. B. 1. 67. Chab. 
37 Meſpilus Aronia, ſiue . Park. 'T heat. 1423. 
eſpilus Apit 1 laciniato, C. B. Pin. 453. Jonſ. Dendr. 
44. Boerh. Ind. A. 2. 256. Tourn. Inſt. 64x. Elem. Bot. 
505. THE NEAPOLITAN MEDLAR. 

t is ſown with us in the Gardens of the Curious, and flow- 
„ The Fruit is in Uſe, It binds the Belly mode- 
_—_ ale. | 

AROPH of Paracelſus are either Flowers very finely pre- 
pared after a Chymical way, by Sublimation of equal Portions 
of Lapis Hzmatitis and Sal Ammoniac ; or the Word ſignifies 
Saffron and Bread moiſtened with Wine, and incloſed in a Veſ- 
ſel cloſely ſtopped, and ſet in Horſe-dung for ſome Days, and 
afterwards diſtilled, Helmont de Lithiaſi. Paracelſus al ſpeaks 
of Aroph as a Thing prepared by Diſtillation, and endued with 
a Virtue of deſtroying the Operation of the Kidneys, De 
Vir. Memb. Lib. 2. Cap. 10. Aroph alſo ſignifies a Mandrake. 
Ruland. Fohnſ. Some take Aroph to be one of Paracelſus's 
Terms of Art, by which he intends to ſignify a Lithontriptic 
Medicine, and have expounded it by Aroma Philsſophorum, 
Helmont, de Lithiafi, Cap. 7. No. 14. 

ARQUATA, the Name of a Bird mentioned by Aldrovan- 
dus. It is called Te&9gia& by Oppian. A Wren. 

ARQUATUS MORBUS, the fame as IcTzrus, which 


. (Eau de) the ſame as Aqua Sclapetaria. 
QA. 

ARRAPHON, &@ppapo, from « Negative, and fd7]v, to 
ſew. Without Suture ; the Word is applied to the Cranium, 
when naturally without Sutures. In this Caſe the Perſon has 
ſometimes an inveterate and incurable Head-ach. 

ARRHEN, ARSEN, appny, deonv, Male. | 

ARRHQOEA, Abbe, eppcin, from a Negative, and gte, to 
flow. The Stoppage of a Flux, and by Hippocrates appropri- 
ated to the Suppreſſion of the Menſes ; for apf, in Galen's 
N is £704 $44juhvor, e the Stoppage of the Menſtrual 

ux.“ f 

ARRHOSTIA, djp«5npe, djpporie, from a Negative, and 
perm, to be in ſound Health. Infirmity, Weakneſs ; it often 
ſignifies a Diſeaſe, as in 2 Apb. 31. and 3 Apb. 5. | 

ARRHYTHMUS, ids. See ARYTHMUs. 

ARSACUM, the ſame as AcRa1l, which ſee. 

ARSALTOS, the ſame as AsrHALros, which ſee. 

ARSANECK, Arſenic ſublimed. Fohn/on. 

ARSATUM, the ſame as Acrai, which ſee. 

ARSENICUM, Arſenic. Of this there are three Sorts : 

ARSENICUM ALBUM, Offic. Ind. Med. 15. Arſenicum 
— album, Aldrov. Muſ. Metall. 354. Arſenicum, 

t. Exot. 12. Ai ſenicum album 4 cry/tallinum, Schrod. 
J;, 498. Arſenicum album, Riſagallum, quibuſdam Realear, 

orm. Mul. 13 Chart. Foſl. 13. WHITE A 2 

or RATSBANE. 8 | 


 ARSENICUm | 


3 
ARrsENICUM-FLAYVUM, Offic. Ar ſenicum fattitium flayum, 


; Metall. 258. Arſenicum citromum , 
Abies 1 bf K 


LOW 

ARSENICUM RUBRUM faZitium, Offic. Woodw. Att. 2. 
P. 1. p. 50. RED ARSENIC. Dale. | 

Arſenic, properly ſo called, is a Subſtance extracted fron an 
Ore found in Saxony and Bohemia, named Cobalt. It is of three 
Kinds, Cryſtalline, Yellow, and Red; and as this Original of 
Arſenic, and the way of ing it, are not commonly 
known, I ſhall here ſhew what is the Nature of Cobalt, and 
in what manner Arſenic, and the other Subſtances found with 
it in the Ore, are extracted, alſo what art the Kinds of facti- 
tious or artificial Arſenic, 7 

Geſman Cobalt of the Shops, Cadmia Metallica of Agricola, 
is a ponderous, hard, foffil Subſtance, almoſt black, not unlike 
Antimony, or ſome Kinds of Pyrites, _—_—_ ſtrong ſul- 
phureous Smell when burnt, often mixed with Copper, ſome- 
times with Silver. It is dug out of Mines in Saxdny, near Ge/ 
lar; in Bohemia, in the Valley of Joachim ; and in England, 
in the Mendip Hills, in great Quantities. It has fo ſtrong a 
corroſive Quality as ſometimes to turn and ulcerate the Hands 
and Feet of the Miners, and is a deadly Poiſon for all kriown 
Animals: All the three Kinds of Arſenic are extracted from it ; 
and it likewiſe ſerves to make Zaffera, uſed by Potters in giving 
a blue Colour to their Veſſels; and the Encauſtum Cœruleum, 
or that kind of Blue ſometimes uſed by Painters, and often by 
Women to mix with their Starch, for whitening and ſtiffeni 
Linen. The way of making all theſe, is taught by Kunkel, in 
his Art of making Glaſs. To this Purpoſe they put the Cobalt 
in a calcining reverberatory Furnace, made for that Purpoſe in 
ſuch a manner as that the Flame may juſt graze upon the Ore, 
and fo ſet it on Fire. The Flame of the Ore is blue, accom- 
panied with a copious Smoke, which is received on the Cieling 
of the Furnace, and from thence conveyed out through-a large 
Funnel made of Boards, and above an hundred Ells in Length; 
but the greateſt Part of it ſticks to the Inſide of the Funnel, in 
form of a whitiſh Soot; and every ſix Months the Labourers 
ſweep the Funnel with Brooms, and carefully preſerve this Soot, 
which afterwards ſerves to make both cryſtalline, yellow, and 
red Arſenic. 

Cryſtalline Arſenic is made only by ſublimating the Soot in 
Iron Veſſel into an opake Subſtance, ſometimes white and 
ſhining like the Encauſtum Album, ſometimes ſtreaked with 
red and cryſtalline Veins, 

Yellow Arſenic is made of the ſame Soot ſublimed with 
cominon Sulphur, in the Proportion of one Part of Sulphur to 
ten of Soot. The ſublimed Maſs is of a yellow Colour, ſolid like 
Sulphur, ſhining, and notaltogether opake eaſily broken, but not 
friable, or cath crumbled into Duſt, and diſtinguiſhable from 
Orpiment, by not taking Fire when thrown upon burning Coals, 
as Orpiment preſently does. Red Arſenic is made of the fame 
Soot and Sulphur, mixed with a ſmall Proportion of a metallic 
Subſtance, called the Spuma of __ ſublimed Maſs is 
ſolid, of a cinnabarine Colour, and opake. 

The calcined Cobalt, after the Evaporation of the Fumes or 
Smoke, is powdered and calcined again, and this Operation is re- 
peated till the Calcination is judged to be perfect. Then being 
very finely powdered, it is mixed with two or three times the 
Quantity of powdered Flint Stones, and moiſtened with a little 

ater in large Tubs, where, in a very ſhort time, it becomes 
a folid firm Maſs, called Zaffera, as already faid, which is 
uſed by the Potters, Glaſs-men, Enamellers, &c, 


If two Parts of calcined Cobalt, one Part of Pot-aſh, and 
three of common Sand, be melted together, a vitreous, 
opake, bluiſh Maſs is produced, which is ground in Mills 
to a very fine blue Powder, which is called Smaltum, or 
—— 2 Ccœruleum, uſed by Painters, and in waſhing 

en. 


Arſenic conſiſts of an acid Salt, and a kind of mercurial or 
metallic Subſtance, which diſcovers itſelf when it is diſtilled in 
aRetort, mixed with Soap, Suet, Oil, or any fat or oily Sub- 
ſtance ; for with a ſtro of Fire the Arſenic will be 
raiſed into the Neck of the Retort in a metallic Form, like 
Antimony. The Sulphur contained in Arſenic is in ſo ſmall a 
Proportion, that it does not flame when caſt on ing Coals, 
though Cobalt contains a great Quantity of Sulphur, which con- 
ſequently bas been ſeparated from the arſenical Parts in the 
Calcination and Deflagration, and ſo evaporated ; but the Smell 
of Arſenic proves, that ſome Sulphur till remains in it. Arſe- 
nic 1s very volatile ; for if any Quantity of it is put into a 
Crucible, and ſet over the Fire, it will preſently evaporate in 
white Fumes, without leaving any Remainder. If melted, 
Rs or cemented with „it turns it of a Silver Co- 
| - but; as it im its ity, this Change of Colour i 
rendered If no UE. * 4 

Arſenic is a powerful Corrofive, and reckoned among the 
ſtrongeſt Poiſons. When taken inwardly, it cauſes many bad 


roy. 
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ART 


Symptoms, of which ſome are common to it with other Poi- 
ſons; ſuch as Anxieties, Swoonings, Pulpitations, a i 
De jection, or Sinking of the Strength and Spirits, * De- 
liriums, convulfive Motions of the Limbs, Palfies, Heat and 
Corroſion of the Fautes, Thirſt, Fevets, Vomiting, Pain in 
the Stomach, and cold Sweats, Other Symptoms are peculiar 
to this Poiſon, ſuch as not only an Erofion of the Stomach, but 
an Extenuatiom of it, in ſuch a manner, as that all its Coats, 
taken together, ſhall not be thicker than a Poppy-leaf in many 
Places ; and at the ſame time, the ſmall 2 — are ſound 
corroded and perforated ; a ſudden Swelling and Sphacclation of 
the Parts of Body ; and, after Death, a more ſpeedy Pu- 
trefaction than is 44 in other Caſes, eſpecially in the 
Parts of Generation belonging to Men. If Death does not 
immediately follow, the Patient becomes afflicted with an Hectic 
Fever, Maraſmus, Palſy, Tremors, and ſometimes Madneſs. 
Some recommend Rock Cryſtal reduced to an impalpable Pow- 
der, as an Antidote againſt Arſehic ; but I ſhould depend much 
more upon drinking large Quantities of Milk, Oil, or fat 
Broths, while the Poiſon remains in the Prime Vie ; but aftet 
it has got into the Blood, alexitefial Medicines are to be uſed, 
ſuch as Venice Treacle, Mithridate, Bezoar, Powder of Vi- 

rs, Contrayerva-root, and ſuch like, and afterwards a Milk 


iet. 
Th Arſenic be a quick Poiſon for both Men and 
Brutes, it is — by ſome in intermitting Fevers ; 
but, let it be never ſo much prepared and eorreted, its delete- 
rious Qualities are only leflened, never wholly removed ; and 
therefore, though it may be a good Remedy for the preſent, it 
will afterwards prove a Poiſon, and bring on very diſmal Sym- 
rw Arſenic therefore, in my Opinion, is worſe than the 
ever itſelf ; and among all the Preparations thereof, there is 
but one which I can recommend; even to be uſed externally ; 


Take crude Antimony, yellow Sulphut, and ctyſtalline Arſe- 
nic; of each two Ounces ; powder and mix them well in 
a Glaſs Crutible, and melt them in a gentle Sand- beat, 
till they come to the Conſiſtence of Pitch; and, the Fire 
being removed, they will concrete into a Maſs of a dark- 
red Colour, which is to be kept for Uſe, 


This Medicine is only to be applied externally, as being a 
mild and gentle Cauſtic, and eg to be endued with a Power 
of attracting poiſonous, or other morbific Matter from the Centre 
of the Body to the Surface, like a Loadſtone ; and hence it has the 
Name of the Arſenical Magnet: It is alſo ſaid to be a power- 
ful Ripener, and is therefote applied to Venereal Buboes, with 
the Emplaſtrum Diachylon Magnum. It is an Ingredient in the 
Emplaſirum Mogneticum of Angelus Sala, and recommended 
for maturating and breaking Venereal Buboes, and is thought 
to draw the peftilential Virus out of them. It is likewiſe 
proper in ſcrophulous Ulcers, which it opens, cleanſes and 
incarns, without the Aſſiſtance of any other Ointment, G 


the Opinion of Geo with reſpect to the in- 
ternal Uſe of Arſenic, I need 23 the ver er Pra- 
ctitioners in Phyſic to hold as ſuſpected the Advice of Pitcairn, 
who directs Arſenic to be given internally in a Dyſentery ; 
and of Zacutus Luſitants, who adviſes the Uſe of it in Clyſters; 
for the ſame Diſtemper, | 

Realgar alſo is called Arſenicum, and Santlaracha, See 
REALGAR: 

ARSIORA, Cetuſs. Fohnſon, 

ARTABA, «glen. An Egyptian Meaſufe of dry things, 
containing five Modii (ſomewhat above five Engliſb Pecks), 
Galen, de Menſuris. | 

ARTANECK, ARTANECH, Arſenic, Rulandus. 

ARTEMISIA, a celebrated Plant, thus diſtinguiſh'd : 

Artemiſia, Offic; Chab. 375. Artemifia vulgaris, J. B. 3. 
184, Rai Hift, 1. 77 Synop- 4. 190. Park. 90. Artemi 
vulgaris major, C. B. Pin. 137. Artemiſia latifolia vulgaris 
major, Hiſt. Oxon: 3. 5. Artemiſin vulgaris major, boots & 
flore purpuraſcentibus, & albicante, Tourn, Inſt; 460. Boerh. 
Ind. A. 127. Artemiſia mater herbarum, Ger. 945. Emac, 
1103. MUGWOR . Dale. | 

It is alſo called Mater Herbarum by Lobel, and Parthenium 


uleius. 

The is alſo called Cingulum Sancti Johannis, becauſe a great 
many People fooliſhly imagine, that; if they make a Crown of 
it, wear it upon Bagh, Eve, and throw it into the Fire, 
mumbling ſome Verſes, they ſhalt for that Year be free from 
Spectres, Diſeaſes, and Misfortunes. Others call it the Herba 
Regia, Toxiteſfia, Anactorium, Sanguis Hominis, or Rapium. 
The famous Queen Artemiſia with this Herb cured ſeveral 
Diſeaſes ; for which Reaſon Pliny, L. 25. C. 7. thinks it had 
her Name beſtowed upon it. But others imagine, that it was 
called Artemifia from Artemis, that is, Diana, ſmce the antient 
Pagans believed, that the Goddeſs Diana preſided over the Dif- 
wal of Women, which they thought could not be cured with- 


out this Herb. The Prieſts, according to Apuleii s, 22 
; 0 h q 4 + IQ 
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natural Diſtempers, or whether they 


C. 10. called it Bubafteccordium, that is, the Heart of Buba- 
lus, Now Bubaſtus was a Town in Egypt, in which the Wor- 
ſhip of Diana, and of Dogs, mightily prevail'd [according to 
Heredet, in Euterp. L. 2.) ; to this therefore anſwers pretty 
well the dgr«roie, that is, the Dianea of the Greeks ; for 
"AgT*,as is Diana. It is not material whether the Virtues of this 
Herb were firſt diſcovered by Dogs, who are Lovers of it, and, 
according to Antonius Muſa, uſe it as a Medicine againſt their 
were firſt found out by 
Diana, See ATHAN. Kirxcutr, Ocdip. Egypt. Tom. 3. 


72. 

, | +» AAR has many large winged Leayes, very much torn, 
or cut in, even to the middle Rib, green on the upper Side, 
and white and hoary underneath ; of a pretty ſtrong Smell, if 
rubb'd between the Fingers ; the Stalks grow to be two or 
three Feet high, chanell'd, in ſome Plants of a hoary Green, 
in others of a purple Colour, full of a white Pith, and having 
ſmaller Leaves, — . The Flowers are ſmall, 
round Corymbi, —* , with a Caſt of Purple, ſtanding up- 
right, nd not hanging down like Wormwood, "The Root is 
tough and flender, running aflant in the Earth, ſhooting out 
many white Fibres, It grows in Hedges, and waſte Places, 
and flowers in June. 

This Herb is univerſally known, and is the true Mother-herb, 
or Herb for the Matrix; for the Coldneſs of which it is an ad- 
mirable Remedy. It alſo puriſies, warms, and fortifies ; it 
appeaſes the Pains to which it is ſubject, and cures the Green- 
ns, promotes the Menſes, expels the dead Fœtus, and the 
Secundines, if uſed either externally or internally. Helmont 
ſays, that the Tops of Artemiſia cut, and given to Women, 
ſtop the Menſes; but that its inferior Parts cut, and exhibited, 
promote them. However, all the Diſeaſes of Women, ariſing 
from the Matrix and Menſes, may be cured with it. It is the 

Trateful Relicver of Women in Child birth, and of ſuch as la- 
— under any Diſorder incident to Women, 1555 Aich. 
Fher. de Scorzoner. p. 12. It alſo cleanſes the Liver when 
obſtructed, purges. the Kidneys of Gravel, promotes Urine, 
and removes the Strangury, and Pains of the Belly. It alſo 
reſiſts Poiſon, and purifies a peſtilential Air, Ambr. Pareus 
Chir. L. 21. de Peſts, C. 25. Caſp. Schwenkf. L. 1. Catal. 
Stirp. Sileſ. When boiled in Wine or Water, and taken for 
forty Days ſucceſſively, one or two Ounces for a Doſe, in the 
Morning before Breakfaſt, it cures the Dropſy and Jaundice. 
C. Raygerus ſays, he ſaw a dropſical Patient throughly cured of 
his Diſorder by drinking an Infuſion of red Artemiſia in Wine, 
C. Med. 51. in Schol, Its Juice drank with White-wine, 
or with Water of Maiden-hair, cures the Jaundice, Fo. Matth. 
Grad. Pra@. p. 2. C. 8. It is alſo for Wounds, and 
often rank'd among the other vulnerary Herbs, It is alſo good 
for the Bites of Serpents and Scorpions, ay when drank 
in Wine, or apply'd immediately to the Wounds. This Herb 
is alſo excellent in gun-ſhot Wounds ; in which Caſe the Herb 
is taken freſh, triturated with White-wine, its Juice expreſs'd, 
and two Spoonfuls of it given twice a Day, pouring at the ſame 
time a little of it into the Wound. It alſo takes away the Pain 
occaſioned by the Heat of the Powder. When the Herb can- 
not be had freſh, it is uſual to take the dry, and boil it in an 
equal Quantity of Wine and Water, of which they give the 
Patient to drink, Morning and Night; they alſo waſh the 
Wound with it. 75. Tabernæmontanus, in the Siege of 
Oketz, and in a great many other Campaigns, acquired a very 
eat Reputation by means of this Medicine, and aſſures us, 
8 never failed him. Thoſe who have the Gout ſhould eat 
the Root of this Herb, which will in a ſhort time relieve their 
Pain. Abrabamus Scilerus, Cenſil. inter Cratoniana, 235. 
affirms, that many have been freed from arthritic Pains only by 
uſing the Roots of Artemiſia boiled in their Victuals, like 
Page roots, See alſo Arn. ecard, Tbeſ. Pharmaceut. L. 3. 
C. 2. Artemiſia beat with Axungia and Vinegar cures Pains of 
the Thighs, if apply'd to them, P. Bayr. L. 18. Pr. C. 1. and 
6. C. J. Schneider. Lib. de Catarrh. Specialiſſ. Tr. de Arthrit. 
& Podagr. p. uy, Some others, as Crate, L. 2. Conſ. 26. 
Schenck. L. 5. Obſ. Med. Solenander, Conſ. Med. 24. S. 4. 
adviſe, in order to remove Pains in the Feet, to bathe or foment 
them with a Decoction of this Herb. For this Purpoſe alſo 
Ant. Mizaldus commends the Oleum Artemiſiæ, Cent. 5. Memoer. 
. 79. An old Woman is, by Simon Paudi, in Quadr. Rot. 
ä if. 3 ſaid to have throughly carried off cxdematous Swelli 
in both her Knees, by N to them folded Cloths, fumi- 
ted with Artemiſia. is Herb, when boiled in Wine, with 
Chamomile-flowers, thoſe of and Roſemary, fortifies and 
reſtores maimed and refrigerated Limbs, if fomented with the 
Preparation. It is ſaid, that if People who travel on Foot put 
ſome of this Herb into their Shoes, they will — 
come weary, as they would otherwiſe do. Travellers who 
carry Artemiſia with them, will not become on 
their Journey, _ Fr 4 N. H. L. 26, C. 15. and P. | 
L. 24. C. 13. But Matthiolus on this Occaſion obſerves, Let 
who will believe it ; for I cannot. Theodor. Tabernemontanus 
ſays, he believes it very readily, provided the Fourney be very 
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of Artemiſia, in —_— Devils, Witches, 
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mentions it as a Piece of Superſtition ; and wittily ſays, he 
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Ren. Caſp- 


* 
not ſoon „ who has in his Journey Beis, which is the 
German Name of Artemiſia, and 1 at the ſame time an- 
other Foot ; that is, adds he, the four Feet of a ffrong Horſe. 
But this Opinion favours of Superſtition, yet tis true, 
and Soundneſs to Feet 
Gorop. Becan. Herma- 


aber. de Plantis, Tr. 1. Z. 2. Chr. Fr, Paulin. 


and is of wonderful Efficacy againſt Wearinefs. Philademon, 
L. de Fuga Ifidis, alſo aflerts, that this was — f Ifis againſt 
Wearineſs, when wandering through Zgypt i Queſt of the Bod 
of Oſiris. Some ſuperſtitious People pull up this Herb, and dig 
under it at a certain Time and Hour, eſpecially on ey trad 
Eve, for Ceals, which they uſe againſt the Fever, the Plague, 
the Falling Sickneſs, Witchcraft, and other Diſorders, tying 
at the ſame time the Herb about their Necks. "The //irten:- 
berg Pharmacepeia affirms, p. 22. that if on St. John's Eve, 
before the Riſing of the Sun, People dig under the old Trunk of 
red Artemiſia, they will find a black Coal, which, if hu 
about the Neck, is good againſt the Falling Sickneſs. 25 
Chemmitius, Ind. Plantar. Brunſuic. p. 17. mentions its being 
ſold in ſome Apothecaries Shops as an Amulet to cure Fevers. 
Tragus, on the contrary, Part 2. Hebr. C. 113. and Fo, Bau- 
hine, Hift. Plant. 8 L. 26. C. 78. call theſe the 
Stones of Fools, becauſe they are ſought for by weak and fooliſh 
People; but Mich. Etmuller, Comment. in Schrod. Pharm. 
Set. 1. & in Ludovic. Pharmac. Tit. 14. and in Colleg. 
Prattic. C. de aug P. M. 887. in orms us, that there is 
nothing either fabulous or ſuperſtitious in what is reported of 
that Coal; and that it was an infallible Remedy againſt the 
Epilepſy, which a certain Woman in Leipfic had found verified 
_ ber own Son. Chriſtopher Helwig, in Confil. Medic. de 
efte, p. 139. ſays, For my ſhare, I look upon this Stone as 
ſomething miraculous : However, I will not venture to aſſert, 
that there is no ſuch thing, ſince a great many People, who 
cannot be charg'd with Folly, have given Accounts of very fur- 
priſing Effects produced by it. Fernelius is, in my Opinion, 
far from being a Fool, yet in his Conſil. pro Epileptico pre ſcript. 
he commends that Stone hung about the Neck againſt the Epi- 
lepſy. See alſo Anton. Mizald. Cent. 3. Mem. Aph. to. Caſp. 
Bauhim. in Matthiol. p. 619. Ephem. N. C. 15 An. 9. and 
10. OH. 128. Ofw. Gabelkhover, p. m. 24. H. Petræi Dij- 
ſert. Harm. L. 1. Diff. 6. Scct. 53. * 2 Oper. Med. 
Lib. 1. Sect. 3. de Epi _ Fr. Decker, Not. ad Prax. Mad. 
Pauli Barbett, L. 1. C. 1. Th. Mayern. Prax. Med. L. 1. 
C. 3. G. H. Velſch. Chil. 1. Exot. Cur. 505. & Hecateft. 2. 
65% Med. 40. The Roots of Artemiſia may be kept and pre- 
ſerved for a great many Years. In ſome foreign Apothecaries 
Shops we find a Water diſtilled from this Herb; we there alſo 
find a Syrup, a Conſerve, an Extract, and a Salt of it. The 
diſtill'd Water is ſerviceable to Women in Child-bed; expels 
the Fœtus, whether dead or alive; brings away the After-birth, 
promotes the monthly Evacuations when ſtopt, purges the Kid- 
neys and Urinary Paſſages, promotes Urine, and expels the 
Stone; cures the Jaundice, and is good againſt the Dropfy. 
The Syrup and Conſerve are uſed for all Weakneſs, Coldneſs, 
Impurities, and Pains in the Matrix; they alſo promote the 
Menſes, and facilitate Child-birth. The Extract diſſolves 
Stones, and carries off Suppreſſions of Urine, Andr. Zeigler, 
Pharm. Spag. p. 87. The Conſerve is alſo good to purify and 
fortify the 7 : It is likewiſe good againſt the Chloroſis. 
Zacutus Lufitanus, Lib. 2. OH. 99. Prax. Adm. cured a Chlo- 
roſis of ten Years ſtanding with it. Its Salt is, among other 
things, an excellent Antidote againſt the Plague. Anbroſ. 
Paræus, IL. 21. Chir. C. 25. Conrad. Khunrah. Medull. 
Defill. * 2. C. 7. Job. de Cuba, in Hort. San. makes men- 
tion of Artemiſia, ſays, that if any one has this Herb in his 
Houſe, the Devil can do him no Harm. If any one place a 


Piece of this Herb above the Door of a Houſe, nothing unluck 


can befal that Houſe. See alſo Diaſcor. L. 3. C. 127. Job. 
Wier. de 3 Daemon. L. 1 21. Artemiſia hung up in the 
Entry of a Houſe baniſhes all Witches, P. Br, 16. Cr. 
C. 3. Fernelius from Pliny, N. H. L. 25. C. 10. informs 
us, that Artemifia held in the Hand baniſhes wild Beaſts and 
Devils. The Down of Artemiſia is the Moxa of the Germans, 
Ephem. N. C. Dec. 2. An. 1. Ob}. 6. 
The fabulous Accounts above related — the Virtues 
Spectres, I 
have quoted only with a View of ſhewing the great Veneration 
which People have bad for this Plant, amounting even to Super- 


Mu has a little herby, ſaltiſn Taſte, and gives a faint 
red Colour to the blue Paper. The Salt which is naturally in 
this Plant, probably reſembles Sal Ammoniac, but is united 
with a great deal of Suphur and Earth; for by the Chymical 
Analyſis we obtain from Mugiuort, beſide ſeveral acid 8 
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ſome 
t deal of Sulphur and theſe Prineiples render 

ths Pant veep ene and proper to regulate and reſtore the 

Menſes. Martyn's Tournefort. 

Dieſcorider takes Notice of another AxTEMTSTA, which he 
calls u bgvaAaS, which is, I ſuppoſe, the Artemiſia tenui- 
folia, or Abrotamem Campeſtire. See ABROT ANUM:. 

There is another of Artemiſia which grows in Ching, 
from which the Mexa celebrated by Sir William Temple is pro- 
cur'd, by taking out the groſs Fibres of the dry'd Leaves, and 
rubbing theſe Leaves with the Hands, till the green Part crum- 
bles away, and the lanuginous Fibres alone remain. Dale calls 
this Plant A tens. : 

Artemiſia Chimenſis, cujus molluge Moxa dicitur, Pluk. 

Tab. 15. g. 50. Hiſt, Oxon. N 5. emiſia 
orientalis vulgaris facie, Act. Philoſoph. Lond. Ne 276. p. 1020. 
a pattree, Mes, Kempf. Ed. Angl. Ki 2. 
Amanit. Exot. 589. 600, An Nzecuinpatl;, Hern. MU 
WORT OF CHINA. 

ARTEMISION. The Name of a Month the Mace- 
doniians, in the Beginning of which happen'd the vernal Equi- 
nox. Gal. Com. I. in Lib. 1. Epid. 3 * 

ARTEMIUS DIANIO. Inventor of a Dentifrice 
againſt the Strider Dentium, which conſiſted of equal Quanti- 
ties of white Bread, old and dry enough to grate ; Salt, Fepper, 
Indian-leaf, Coſtus, and Hartſhorn, reduced to a very fine 
Powder. Marcellus Empiricus, Cap. 13. 

ARTEMONIUM, = ee The Name of a Collyrium 
deſcribed by Galen, Lib. 4. de C. M. S. L. Cap. 7. 

ARTENNA. The Name of an aquatic web-footed Bird, 
called alſo Diomedea, becauſe found in the Diomedean Iles, 
now called Tremiti. Caftellus. 

"Agrnein, Arteria, in Hippocrates, 8 ſignifies what we 
call the Aera Arteria, is, the Tube which conveys the 
Air to the Lungs. However, though this Author was utterly 
ignorant of the true Sources and Uſes of the Arteries, which he 
confounds with the Veins, it may be of ſome Importance to the 

ect Underſtanding of his Works, to ſpecify his Notions of 
. Palfage, [16 ds Alhments] aeknowied 

1 ates, in one , { Lib. de Alimento] acknow 5 
That the Veins proceed —_— the Liver, which is the Origin — 
Root of them, as the is of the Arteries : And elſewhere he 
maintains, that the Veins and Arteries proceed equally from the 
Heart [ Lib. de Curnibus l. There are, ſays be, two hollow 
% Veins which proceed the Heart, one of which is call d 
« the Artery, and the other the Hollow Vein.“ In the Days of 
Hippocrates the Name of Vein was indifferent! apply'd to all 
Blood-veſſels ; and the Word Artery ["Agrneln, 47 Ted r di 
nge y, becauſe it contains Air] properly denoted the Aſpera 
Arteria, or Pipe of the Lungs. ippocrater alſo gives the 
Name of Veins to the Ureters, and even to the Nerves. Be- 
ſides theſe, there are few Paſlages in which he makes a formal 
Diſtinction betwixt Arteries and Yeins ; which Circumſtance 
may render the Books, or at leaſt the particular Paſſages of them, 
in which this Diſtinction is made, ſuſpected. The Artery, 
«© odds he immediately after, includes more Heat than the hollow 
« Vein, and is the RE of the Spirit (rande 13 avicu ). 
«© There are as yet Veins in the Body befides theſe two. As 
<6 ts that which has the largeſt Cavity, and is fixed to the 
«© Heart, it runs through all the Belly and Diaphragm, and 
« ſends a Branch to each Kidney, and at the Loms it divides, 
« ond ſends Branches to other Parts, and to both Legs, Above 
« the . alſo this Vein divides 1 to the ig t and the 
<< Left, and, mounting to the Head, diftribites itjelf to each 
« Temple. To this may be joined other Veins, which are alſo 
60 large; but, in one Mord, all the ſeveral Viins which are 
40 diſperſed over the whole Bach, proceed from "the Hollow Vein 
« and the Artery.” 

Here are already two Opinions ig the Origin of the 
Veins and Arteries ; and there is till a third ff in t 
other P of the Works of the fame Hippocrates, both wi 

to the Origin and the Diſtribution of the Veins pre 
0 Nature, Lib. de Naturd Humana, & Lib. de Loci 1 
ine]. ** The largeft Veins bf the human Body, ſays he, are 
00 . N There are four Pairt of them in all. 
« The f Pair riſe from behind the Head, and, deſcending 
« the exterior Part of the Napr of the Neth on each Side t 
«© Spine, reach the and Thighs ; and, paſſing thence through 
<< the Leys, they reach the external Ant s and Feet, For 
« this Reaſon, in Pains of thi Back or Hip, Bleeding in the 
„Han, and in the artena Ancle, affords great Relief. The 
« ſecond Pdir, coming alſo from the Head, deſcend from the Ears 
<< along the Neck ; they art called the Faguler tins, and fol- 
« low the Spine in its mer Part, till, arriving at the Liins, 
46 they branc out wn beth hand! to the J fl, 86 Thighs, and 


„ the Infider of the Hams, ae thence 1 the internal 


« Ancles to the imer Sides Feet - Fir this Nea ſen, in 
<« Pains of the Tifticles and Loins, B in the internal Veins 
Wo ant. © Third Pair riſe 
; OL, 


& from the Trmplet; and, g fron 64 Nh as the 
« "Shoulders, reach the Lingr from thence on one 
« Side from the Right to the Left, run cage the Breafts 
« tg jon ee and on the other Side 


« from the to the Right, run alſo by the Breafts to the Li- 
« ver and Kidnetys 3 ind at laft they terminate in the fruit In- 
« teftine. The fourth Pair; ri om the Forehead and Eyes, 
& paſt below the Langs and Clavicles, and thence by the ſuperior 
« Part of the Arm, reach the Elbow, the Hands, and Fingers ; 
„ and they return again from the Fingers by the Palm of the 
4% Hand, by the Elbow, and by the under Side of the Arm, in 
«order to reach the Armpits ; and by the ſuperior Part of the 
« Ribs on one Side ta the Splethi, and on the other to the Liver. 
« Theſe two Branthet, paſſorg beyond the Belly, terminate at laft 
«© af the private Parts. | | 

As 'a Salvo for the Nr Ine 8 and 
the preceding, it may be ; that e Offium 
Natura, was not — * by Hippecrates, but by Pohbius, his 
Son- in-la w. Neither Galen nor Erotian, have made any 
Mention of it among the Books written by Hippecrates; at 
leaſt, — have not ſpoken of its Title, t y ſeem to 
have explained ſome Words that occur in the ſame Book. 
There is alſo a Paſſage of Ariftette, [Pe Generat. Animal. Lib. 
3 on 4 in which that Philoſopher, talking of the Origin 
and Diſtribution of the Vein, and relating the Sentiments of 
ſeveral Phyſicians with regard to that Point, cites the af 
Words of the Book De Natura Offum, which we have trant- 
lated, and cites them as being written by Pelyb:us. This Proof, 
though apparently ſufficient, does not remove the Whole of the 
Difficulty, becauſe the ſame Words are found in the Book De 
NO mana, which Galen ſtrongly maintains to be 2 
by Hippocrates, pretending to prove it by the Authority o 

lato, who, as he ſays, has quoted ſome Paſlages of it, as * 
ing to Hippecrates, though others have aſcribed that Book to 
Demecritus, The fame Galen [ De Hippecratir & Platonis De- 
cretis, Lib. 6. Cap. 3) nevertheleſs denies, t this laſt Opi- 
nion, touching the Origin and Diviſion of the Veins, was em- 
braced either by Hippecrates or Palybius ; and aflures us, that it 
has been foiſted into the Text, which, by the way, is not very 
probable, fince we find the ſame Opinion in the Book De Locts 
IN Homie. 9 

There is another Difficulty with r. to the Book De 
Carnibus, whence I have taken what I ſaid about the Veins 
and Arteries proceeding from the Heart. Ariſtotle, in the Paſ- 
ſage juſt cited, after having obſerved, that almaſ all Phyſicians 
agreed with Polybius to make the Vans proceed from the I 
concludes, that they were all in the wrong, not knowing that it 
was from the Heart, and not from the Head they riſe. II Hi 

otrates is the Author of the Book De Carnibus, where ts 

ntiment of Ari/otle is clearly eſtabliſh'd, what Appearance is 
there, that this Philoſopher ſhould have been ignorant of it? 
And why might he not have read the Writings of Hippocru- 
tes, as well as thoſe of Pehbius ? One might infer from thi 
that no more belongs to Hippocrates, than that De Natura of ; 
um. But it may be, 2 has in that Paſſage quoted Po- 
ike, or even Syerneſis of Cyprus, or Diogenes of Apollonia, 

ficians of ſmall Reputation, in Compariſon of Hippocrates, 

rather than Hippocrates himſelf, who is only mentioned in one 
* of all his Works [ Politicor. Lib. 3. Cap, 4. J. It may 
be, I fay, he has omitted quoting him, out of a Principle of 
Envy, or IU-will; tho' he ſeems to ſpeak advantageouſly of 
him in the Paſſage referr'd to. Plato has behav'd better, with 
regard to this antient Phyſician, having, in ſeveral Paſſages, 
made very honoutable Mention of him. It is alſo poſſible, that 
the Book we are talking of may not have been written b Hip- 
pocrates ; the Title of it, at is not to be found in the 
which Erotian has given of his Works, Le Clere, | 

The Arteries are conical Channels, which convey the Blood 
from the Heart to all the Parts of the Body. 

Each Artery is compoſed of three Coats, of which the firſt 
ſeems to be a Web of fine Blood-veſſels and Nerves, for the 
nouriſhing of the Coats of the Artery, The ſecond is made 
up of circular, or rather ſpiral F 7 2 there are 
more or fewer Strata, N to t f of Artery. 
'Theſe Fibres have a ſtrong Elaſticity, by which 425 — 
themſelves with ſome Force, when the Power, by which they 

ye been ſtretched out, ceaſes, The third and inmoſt Coat 1s 
a fine, denſe, tranſparent Membrane, which keeps the Blood 
within its F hich otherwiſe upon the Dilatation of 
„ Arery, y ſeparate the piral Fibres from one un- 
We. s the A 3 X. ſmaller, ſo — 

ts grow thinner nner, Coats of the Veins 
ſeem to be only a Continuation of the Coats of the capillary 


© The Strufture of the Arteries being 
eaſy to account for their Pulſe, W 
Heart contracts, and throws ita | 
Blood in the Artery is not only thruſt forwards towards 
Extremities, but the. Channel of the Artery is likewiſe dilated ; 


—— when they are preſſed, preſs again to all _— 
* 


thus premiled, it will be 
Left Ventricle of the 
into the great Artei 


and their Preſſure is always icular to the Sides of the 
containing Veſſels ; but the Coats of the Artery, by any ſmall 
Impetus, may be diſtended ; therefore, upon the Contraction 
of the Heart, the Blood from the Left Ventricle will not pou 
preſs the Blood in the Artery forwards, but both together w 

diftend the Sides of the Artery, When the Impetus of the 
Blood againſt the Sides of the Artery ceaſes, that is, when 
the Left Ventricle ceaſes to contract, then the ſpiral Fibres of 
the Artery, by their natural —— return again to their 
former State, and contract the Channel of the Aria till it is 
again dilated by the Syſtole of the Heart. This Diaſtole of the 
Artery is its Pulſe, and the Time the ſpiral Fibres are return- 
ing to their natural State, is the Diſtance between two Pulſes. 
This Pulſe is in all the Arteries of the Body at the ſame time ; 
for whilſt the Blood is thruſt out of the Heart into the Artery, 
the Artery being full, the Blood muſt move in all the Arte- 
rics at the ſime time; and becauſe the Arteries are conical, 
and the Blood moves from the Baſis of the Cone to the Apex, 
therefore the Blood muſt ftrike againſt the Sides of the Veſſels, 
and conſequently every Point of the Artery muſt be dilated at 
the ſame time that the Blood is thrown out of the Left Ven- 
tricle of the Heart; and as ſoon as the Elaſticity of the ſpiral 
Fibres can overcome the Impetus of the Blood, the Arteries 
are again contracted. Thus there are two Cauſes, which ope- 
rating alternately, keep the Blood in a continual Motion, viz. 
the Heart and Fibres of the Arteries : But becavſe the one is 
{tronger than the other, therefore, though the PRI runs con- 
tinually, yet, when the Artery is open d, it is ſcen to move 
per 22 Reis Anatomy. 5 | 


Diftribution of the ARTERIES, according to WIxXSLOW. 


The Heart throws the Blood into two great Arteries ; one 
of which is named Horta, the other Arteria Pulmonalis. 

The Aorta diſtributes the Blood to all the Parts of the Body, 
for the Nouriſhment of the Parts, and for the Secretion of dit- 
ferent Fluids, 2 l 

The Arteria Pulmonalis carries the venous Blood thro? all the 
capillary Veſſels of the Lungs. | 

Both theſe great or general Arteries are ſubdivided into ſeve- 
ral Branches, and into a great Number of Ramifications: For 
an Account of the Pulmonary Artery, ſee Pol MONEs. 


Of the AORTA. 


The Baſis of the Heart being very much inclined to the Right 
Side, and turned a little backward, the Aorta, Tab. 5. Fig. 1. 
out from it in a direct Courſe, nearly over-againſt the 
Pourth Vertebra of the Back. Its Courſe is direct, with reſpect 
to the Heart; but, with reſpect to all the reſt of the Body, it 
aſcends obliquely from the to the Right-hand, and from 
before, backward. | 
Soon after this, it bends obliquely from the Right-hand to 
the Lefr, and from before, W reaching as high as the 
ſecond Vertebra of the Back ; from whence it runs down 
ain, in the ſame Direction, forming an oblique Arch. The 
Middle of this Arch is almoſt oppoſite to the Right Side or Edge 
of the ſuperior Portion bf the Sternum, between the cartila 
nous Extremities or ſternal Articulations of the firſt two Ribs. 
From thence the Horta deſcends in a direct Courſe along the 
anterior Part of the Vertebrz, all the way to the Os Sacrum, 
lying a little towards the Left-hand, and there it terminates in 
two ſubordinate or collateral Trunks, call'd Arteriæ Iliacæ, 
Tab, 5. Fig. 53. 5 „ THT Ws 
The Aorta 1s by Anatomiſts generally divided into the Aorta 
Aſcendens, and the Aorta Deſcendens, tho* both are but one 
and the ſame Trunk. It is termed Aſcendens, from where it 
leaves the Heart, 'to the Extremity of the great Curvature or 
Arch. The remaining Part of this Trunk, from the Arch to 
the Os Sacrum or Bifurcation, at 28. Tab. 5. is named De- 
ſcendens. | 1 
The Aorta deſcendens is farther divided into the ſuperior and 
inferior Portions ; the firſt taking in all that lies above the Di- 
aphragm ; the other, all that lies between the Diaphragm and 
Werbe vio of ditediited to Part of dh 
ta aſcendens is princi i to of the 
Thorax, to Ky Head 1 Kxtremities. The 4 
Portion of the Aorta deſcendens furniſhes the reſt of the Thorax; 
the inferior Portion furniſhes the Abdomen and lower Ex- 
tremities. 1 N 


The great Trunk of the Aorta thro? its n ſends 


off immediately ſeveral Branches, which are s differ- 
2 ramify'd ; and theſe Arterial Branches may be look d upon 
as ſo many Trunks, with reſpect to the other Ramifications, 
| which again may be conſider d as ſmall Trunks, with regard to 
the Ramifications that they ſend off. | . 
The'Branches which go out immediately from the Trunk 


the Aorta, may be term'd Original or Capital Branches ; 
of theſe, ſome are » and others 
The capital hes of the Horta are theſe: Two 


Arterie Subclavie.; two Caretider; ons Caliaca ; ons Meſoi- 


Kurie 


* . 
AR T 

terics Superior; two Renales, formerly termed Emulgentes ; 
one 24 Inferior ; and two 75h | = 
Cordes Wake, OR, Iobreeties Dophregne. 

rdis, Bronchiales, Or , Intercoftales, Di a- 
tice Inferiores, & 1 8 — Sacræ. Ow 

Theſe capital Branches or Arteries are for the moſt part diſ- 
poſed in Pairs; there being none in odd Numbers but the Cæ- 
liaca, the two Meſentericz, ſome of the CEſophagze, the 
Bronchialis, and ſometimes the Sacre. | | | 

The Ramifications of each capital Branch are in uneven 
Numbers, with reſpe& to their particular Trunks; but with 
reſpect to the Ramufications of like capital Trunks on the 
other Side, they are diſpoſed in Pairs. Among the Branches 
there are in odd Numbers none but the Arteria Sacra, when it 
is ſingle, and the ¶ E ſop , the Ramifications of which 
are, however, ſometimes found in Pairs. | 

Before I enter upon the Detail of each of theſe particular 
Arteries, many of which have. proper Names, it will be con- 
venient to give a ſhort View of the Diſpoſition and Diſtribution 
of the principal Arterial Branches, as a general Plan, to which 
all the Particuluitic of each Diſtribution may afterwards be re- 


ferred ; for I have found by Experience, that the common 


Method of deſcribing the Courſe of all the Ramifications of 
theſe Veſſels, without having firſt gion a general Idea of the 
principal Branches, is very troubleſome to Beginners, 


The Aorta gives Riſe to two ſmall Arteries, called Coronarie 


Cordis, which go to the Heart and its Auricles ; one of which 


is ſituated anteriorly, the other poſteriouſly, and ſometimes they 
are three in Number, See Tab. 5. Fig. 2. 2. | ; 
From the upper Part of the Arch or Curvature, the Aorta 
ſends out commonly three, ſometimes four, large capital 
Branches, their Origins being very ncar each other. When 
there are four, the two Middle Branches are termed Ateriæ 
Carotides, Tab. 5. Fig. 5. 5. the other two Subclavie, Tab. 5. 
Fig. 4. 4. and both are Aſn iſh'd into Right and Left. 

hen there are but three Branches, which is ofteneſt the 
Caſe, the firſt is a ſhort Trunk, common to the Right Sub- 
clavian and Carotid ; the ſecond is the Left Subclavian, and the 
third the Left Carotid. Sometimes, tho? very rarely, theſe four 
Arteries unite in two Trunks, 

The Origin of the Left Subclavian, terminates the Horta 
Aſcendens ; but I have ſometimes obſerved four Branches, the firſt 

ree of which were thoſe already mentioned, and the fourth a 
diſtin Trunk of the Left vertebral Artery, _ 

It muſt be obſerved, that theſe large Branches, which ariſe 
from the Curvature of the Aorta, are ſituated obliquely ; the 
firſt, or that which is moſt on the Right-hand, lying more for- 
ward than the reſt ; and the laſt, which is moſt on the Left- 
hand, more backward. The firſt and ſecond, or middle Branches, 
are generally in the middle of the Arch, and the third lower 
down. Sometimes the firſt alone is in the middle; all which 
Varieties depend on the Obliquity of the Arch. 

The Carotid Arteries run up directly to the Head, each of 
them being firſt divided into two, one external, the other in- 
ternal. The external Artery, Tab. 5. Fig. 9, 10, 11, 12. 
goes chiefly to the outer Parts of the Head, and Dura Mater, 
or firſt Covering of the Brain, to which it paſſes thro' a Fora- 
men of the Cranium at B, B, and others. The internal 
ters the Cranium thro'ꝰ the bony Canal of the Os Petroſum; and 
is diſtributed thro' the Brain by a great Number of Ramifica- 
tions, Tab. 5. Fig. 18. 18. 

The Subclavian Arteries ſeparate laterally, and almoſt tranſ- 
verſly, each toward that Side on which it lies, behind and un- 


* the Clayiculz, from whence they have their Name. The 
Left { 


8 | | XA oh 
| e Subclavian on each Side terminates at the upper 


to be ſhorter, and runs more obliquely, than the 


of the firſt Rib, between the lower Inſertions of the firſt Sca- 
lenus Muſcle ; and there, as it goes out of the Thorax, takes 

the Name of Arteria Axillaris. Is ans 237! 4 
During his Courſe of the Subclavian Artery, taking in the 
common Trunk of the Right Subclavian, ſeveral Arteries ariſe 
from it, vix. the Mammaria Interna, Mediaſtina, Pericardia, 
Dupe minor fue Juperiors Thymica, and Trachealis. 
; Tyymica and Trachealis on each Side are in ſome Sub- 
jets only Branches of one ſmall Trunk, which ſprings from, the 

common Trunk of the Right Swbelavian and Carotid. 

They are generally ſmall Arteries, which run ſometimes ſepa- 
rate, and ſometimes partly ſeparate, and partly joint. 
The Subclavian ſends off hkewiſe the Yertebrales, Gervicales, 
and ſometimes ſeveral of the upper 1ztercoftales. 5... 
The Axillary Artery, which is only a Continyation of the 
Subclavian, from where it 9s. 0ut of the Thorax to the 
Axilla, detaches ny the Mammaria' externa, or Thoruc icu 
ſuperior, Thoracica inferior, Seapulares extern," Srapularis in 
terna ; Humeralis, or Meſeulars, &c..: Afterwards-it is con- 
tinued by different Ramifications, and under different Names, 
over the whole Arm, all the Way to the Ends of the Fingers. 
The RY. Portion of the Aorta deſcendens. gives off the 
en 

- 4 ru 


— 


Trunk, ſometimes ſeparate, and ſometimes do not come imme- 
diately from the erte. Tt next ſends off de Oeſephagews, 
which may be looked upon as Mediaffine Poſtertores ; and 
then the page woe from its poſterior Part, which in ſome 
Subjects come all from this Portion of the forta ; in others only 
the loweſt eight or nine. | | 

The ſmall anterior Arteries here mentioned are 3 
their Origins, ſingle, and in uneven Numbers ; but they di- 
vide ſoon after toward the Right and Left. 7 

The inferior Portion of deſcending Aorta, as it paſſes 
thro' the Diaphragm, gives off the 9 inferiores, 
or Phrenice ; which, however, do not always come imme- 
diately from the Aorta: pany at it ſends off ſeveral Branches 
anteriorly, - poſteriorly, laterally. | i 

The — —— are the Celiac, which ſupplies the 
Stomach, Liver, Spleen, Pancreas, &c. the Meſenterica ſu- 
perior, which goes chiefly to the Meſentery, to the ſmall 
teſtines, and to that Part of the great Inteſtines, which lies on 
the Right Side of the Abdomen; the Meſenterica inferior, 
which goes to the great Inteſtines on the Left Side, and pro- 
duces the Hæmorrboidalis interna; and, laſtly, the Right and 
Left Arterie Spermaticæ, or Spermatic Arteries. "1 

The poſterior Branches are the Arteriz Lumbares, of which 
there are ſeveral Pairs, and the Sacræ, which do not always 
come from the Trunk of the Aorta. | 

The lateral Branches are the Capſulares and Adipoſe, the 
Origin of which often varies ; the Renales, formerly termed 
Emulgentes ; and the iliaca, which terminate the Aorta by the 
Bifurcation already mentioned. | ARA 

The Jliac Artery on each Side is commonly divided into the 
external or anterior, and internal or poſterior. 

Ihe internal Iliaca is likewiſe named Arteria Hypogaſtrica ; 
and its Ramifications are diſtributed to the Viſcera contained in 
the Pelvis, and to the neigbouring Parts, both internal and ex- 
ternal, | 

The Tliaca externa, which is the true Continuation of the 
Iliac Trunk, and alone deſerves that Name, on to the In- 

uen, and then out of the Abdomen under the Ligamentum 
Falopii having firſt detached the Eprgaftrica, hi oes to 
the Muſculi Abdominis Recti-: Having quitted the Abdomen, 
it commences Arteria Cruralis, which runs down upon the 
5 and is diſtributed by many Branches and Ramifications 
to all the lower Extremity. 195 a 

I ſhall now go on to examine particularly all the capital or 
original Branches of the Horta, from their Origin to the Entry 
of them, and of their Ramifications, into all the Parts of the 
Body, and all the different Viſcera and Organs. '2 


The CARDIAC er CORONARY ARTERIES of the HEART, 


The Cardiac or Coronary Arteries of the Heart, Tab. 5. Fig. 
2. 2. ariſe from the Aorta immediately on its leaving the Heart. 
They are two in Number, and, according to the natural Situ- 
ation of the Heart, one is rather ſuperior than anterior; the 
other rather inferior than poſterior. Ee 
They go out near the two Sides of the pu Arteries, 
which having firſt ſurrounded, they afterward run upon the 
Baſis of the Heart, in form of a kind of Crown or Garland, 
from whence they are called Coronariæ, and then purſue the 
ſuperficial Traces of the Union of the two Ventricles, from 
the Baſis of the Heart to the _ 

They ſend communicating Branches to each other, which 
are afterward loſt in the Subſtance of the Heart. 

We ſometimes meet with à third Coronary Artery, which 
ariſes from the Aorta more backward, and is ſpent on the poſte- 
rior or lower Side of the Heart. = 


De CaroTiD ARTERIES,  - 15 505 

The Carotid Arteries, Tab. 5. Fig. 5. 5+ are commonly de- 
monſtrated after the Subclavian-; but I chooſe to deſcribe them 
firſt, that I may afterwards be able to purſue the Arteries of 
the Thorax citing partly from the Subclauiæ, and partly from 
the Aorta 2 without Interruption. 

Theſe Arteries are two in Number, one called the Right 
Carotid, the other the Leſt. They ariſe neat each other, from 
the Curvature or Arch of the Aorta; the Left immediately, 
the Right moſt commonly from the Trunk of the Subclavia 


The Trunk, having reached : the Larynx 
into two large 2 * 


is „ to the Brain. 
| external Carotid is anterior, the internal poſterior and 
.the external is even ſituated more inward, and nearer the L. 


3 


rynx, than the other; but che n Names may ſtill be ve 
tained, as being taken not from>their Situation, but from their 


Re 


The EXTERNAL Cano ARTERIES. . 


The external Carotid is the ſmalleſt, and yet by its 
Direction to be a Continuation of the common Trunk. It 
runs inſenſibly outward, between the external Angle of the 
lower Jaw, and the parotid Gland, which it m_— as it paſles. 
Afterwards it aſcends on the Foreſide of the Ear, and ends in 
the Lemples. ; F, 

In this Courſe it ſends off ſeveral Branches, which may 
well enough be divided into anterior or internal, and poſterior 

ind are 


9 external; and the principal Branches of each 
ci | 

The firſt anterior or internal Branch goes out from the very 
Origin of the Carotid on the Inſide ; and having preſently at- 
terwards taken a little Turn, and ſent off Branches to the Ju- 
gular Glands near it, to the Fat and Skin, it runs tranſverſly, 
and is diſtributed to the Glandylz Thyroidzz;.. and to he 
Muſcles and other Parts of the Larynx ; for which Reaſon I 
name it Laryngee or Gutturalis yon dy It likewiſe ſends 
_ Branches to the Pharynx and Muſcles of the Os Hy- 

- | 

The ſecond anterior Branch paſſes over the neareſt Cornu 
of the Os Hyojdes to the Muſcles: of that Bone, and of the 
Tongue, and to the Glandule S$ublinguales 3 afterwards paſſing 
before the Cornu of the Os Hyoides, it loſes itſelf in the 
Tongue, from whence it bas been called Arteria Sublingua- 
1,066.1 the ſame Artery which others have named 

nina, 
The third Branch, or Arteria maxillaris inferior to 
the Maxillary Gland, to the Styloide and Maſtoide 1 to 
the Parotid and Sublingual Glands, to the Muſctes of the Pha- 
rynx, and to the ſmall Flexors of the Head, | f 

The fourth Branch, which I name Arteria maxillaris externa 

fles anteriorly on the Maſſeter Muſcle, and middle of the 
or near the Chin: Afterwards it runs under the Muſ- 
culus Triangularis Labiorum, which it ſupplies as well as the 
* and the yank Meati. 8 | 

t ſends off a particu very much contorted, which 
divides at the angular Commiſſure of the Lips, and, running in 
the ſame manner along the ſuperior and inferior Portions of 
the Muſculus Orbicularis, it communicates on both Sides with 


its Fellow, and thereby forms a kind of Arteria Coronaria La- 


Afterwards it aſcends towards the Nares, and is diſtributed to 
the Muſcles, lages, and other Parts of the Noſe, ſending 
down ſome T wigs, which communicate with the Coronary Artery 
of the Lips. Laſtly, it reaches the great Angle of the Eye, 
and is ramify'd loſt on the Muſculus Orbicularis Palpebra- 


rum, Su ciliaris, and Frontalis, Thro' all this Courſe, it 18 
named Arteria Is, al 
The fifth Branch ariſes over-againſt the Condyle of the lower 


* and, as it is very conſiderable, I call it Maxillaris Interna. 
t paſſes behind the Condyle, and, having given off a Twig 
among the Muſculi Pterygoidzi, it is divided into three princi- 


pal Branches. = WS ; 
The firſt Branch goes thro' the inferior Orbitary, or Spheno- 
maxillary Fiſſure, to the Orbit, after having ſupply'd the Muſ- 


culi Periſtaphylini, and the glandulous Membrane of the poſte- 
rior. Nares, thro” the Foramen Spheno-palatinum. I name this 
Branch Spheno-maxillaris. 
It is diſtributed inferiorly and laterally to the Parts contain'd 
in the Orbit, and a ſmall ſubaltern Branch through 
the Extremity of the ſuperior Orbitary or Sphenoidal Fiſſure, 
which enters the Cranium, and is ſpent upon the Dura Ma- 
ter, communicating there with the other . of the Du 

Mater, which enters by the Foramen Spinale of the Sphenoidal 


It ſends off evi enctber — —ů— pods 
thro* the poſterior Opening o rbitary Can I 
furniſhed the Maxillary Sinus, and. the Teeth, goes out by = 
inferior Orbitary Hole, and on the Cheek communicates with 
the Angular Artery. - tbo 

- The ſecond of the three Branches runs thro' the Canal of the 
lower Jaw, and, being diſtributed: to the Alveoli and Teeth, 
goes out at the Hole near the Chin, and loſes itſelf in the 
neighbouring Muſcles, communicating with the Rami of the 
Arteria Maxillaris externa. a "9", eee 

The third Branch of the Maxillaris interna runs up between 
the internal and external Carot:ds, thro” the Foramen Spi- 
nale of the Sphenoidal Bone, is diſtributed to the Dura 


Mater by ſeveral Ramiſications, which run forward, upward, 
and backward ; the uppermoſt communicating 

the other Side, above the 

Mater. 
S 


with thoſe on 
longitudinal Sinus of the Dura 
Artery of the Dun Mater, which may be termed 
-ſpinalis, to diſtinguiſh it from thoſe that go to the ſame 
by another Courſe, ariſes ſometimes from the Trunk 2 


* Sty lo- 


the external Carotid, behind the — of the ga or 

Gutturalis ſuperior, and ſometimes from the firſt Branch of 

ay Masillaris interna, juſt before it enters the Spheno-maxillary 
ure. RY thts 4 

The fixth anterior or internal Branch, which is very ſmall, 

is ſpent on the Muſculus Maſſeter. | 
firſt external or poſterior Branch is named Arteria Ocei- 
fitaliry Tab. 5, Fig. 11, t1, It paſſes obliquely before the 
— — Vein; and, having given Twigs to the Muſculus 
[ , Stylo- offs, and igaſtricus, it runs between 
the Styloide and oide Apophyſes, along the Maſtvide 
Groove, and goes to the Muſcles and Integuments which cover 
the Os Occipitis, turning ſeveral times, in an undulating man- 
ner, as it aſcends backward. 

It communicates, by a deſcending Branch, with the Vertebral 
and Cervical Arteries, as has been already faid, near the Top of 
the Head : It communicates likewiſe 1 Branches 
C ants} oc andle to the Foramen 

oideum. 


The ſecond external Branch ſpreads itſelf on the outward 


„by a great many ſmall Twigs on each Side; ſeveral of 
which run inward, and furniſh the Cartilages, Meatus Audi- 
torius, Skin of the Tympanum, and internal Ear. 

The Trunk of the external Carotid aſcends afterward above 
the Zygoma, paſſing between the Angle of the lower Jaw and 
Parotid Gland, and forms the Temporal Artery, which divides 
into an anterior, middle, and poſterior Branch. 

The anterior Branch of the Temporal Artery goes to the Muſ- 
culus Frontalis, communicates with the Arteria Angularis, and 
ſometimes gives off a very ſmall oye” which pierces the in- 
ternal Apophyſis of the Os Malæ, all the way to the Orbit. 
The middle Branch goes partly to the Muſculus Frontalis, part- 
ly to the Occipitalis ; the poſterior Branch to the Occiput, 
and communicates with the Arteria Occipitalit. All theſe 
Branches likewiſe furniſh the Integuments. Theſe Branches 
of the external Carotids are, in ſome meaſure, expreſs d Tab. 5. 
Fig. 8, 9, 10, 11, 12. 


The internal CAROTIůD ARTERY. 


The internal Carotid Artery, leaving the general Trunk, is at 
firſt a little incurvated, appearing as if either it were the only 
Branch of that Trunk, or a Branch of the Trunk of the exter- 
nal Carotid, Sometimes the Curvature is turn'd a little out- 
ward, and then more or leſs inward, paſſing behind the neigh- 
bouring external Carotid, Tab. F. 13. 13. 

It is fituated a little more backward than the Carotis externa, 
and generally runs up, without any Ramification, as high as the 
lower Orifice of the great Canal of the Apophyſis Petroſa of the 
Os Temporis. It enters this Orifice, directly from below, up- 
ward, and afterward makes an Angle according to the Direction 
of the Canal, the reſt of which it paſſes horizontally, being 
cover'd by a Production of the Dura Mater. 

At the End of this Canal it is again incurvated from below 


_ upward, and enters the Cranium through a Notch of the Sphe- 


noidal Bone. Then it bends, from behind, forwards, and 
makes a third Angle on the Side of the Sella Sphenoidalis, or 
Turcica z and again, a fourth under the Cli Apophyſis of 
that Sella. See Tab. 5. Fig. 14. 14. 

As it leaves the bony Canal to enter the Cranium, it ſends 
off a Branch thro? the Sphenoidal Fiflure to the Orbit and Eye; 
and, ſoon afterward, another thro' the Foramen Opticum, by 
wy it communicates with the external Carotid, Tab. 5. 

'Afterwards the internal Carotid runs under che Baſis of the 
Brain to the Side of the Infundibulum, where it is at a ſmall 
Diſtance from the internal Carotid of the other Side; and there 
it commonly divides into two principal Branches, one anterior, 
and one poſterior. | 

The anterior Branch runs forward under the Brain, firſt 
ſeparating from that on the other Side; then coming nearer 
again, it unites with it by an Anaſtomoſis, or Communication 
in the Interſtice between the Olfactory Nerves. Afterwards 
having ſent off ſome ſmall Arteries, which accompany theſe 
Nerves, it leaves its Fellow, and divides into two or three 
Branches. 5 

The firſt of theſe Branches goes to the anterior Lobe of the 
Brain z the ſecond, which is ſometimes double, is inverted on 
the Corpus Calloſum, to which it gives ſome Ramifications; as 
alſo to the Falx of the Dura Mater, and middle Lobe of the 
Brain. The third, which, in ſome Subjects, is a diſtin Branch, 
in others, only a Diviſion of the ſecond, goes to the poſterior 


Lobe of the Brain. This wigs be look*d upon as a third prin- 


cipal Brahch, lying between the other two. | 
- The ior Branch communicates, firſt of all, with the 
V-rtebrel Artery of the ſame Side; and then divides into ſeveral 


Branches, which run between the ſuperficial Circumvolutions of 


the Brain, and are ramified in many different Directioms, on 

and between theſe Circumvolutions, all the way to the | 

of the Sulei. * | | 
All theſe Rathifications are cover d by the Pia Mater, in the 
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Duplicature of which they are diſtributed, and form capillary 
reticular Textures in t Numbers ;. and afterwards they are 
loſt in the inner ance of the Brain. The anterior and 
middle Branches produce the fame kind of Ramifications ; 
the anterior, in particular, ſends a Twig to the Corpus Callo- 
ſum. The Ramifications of the internal Caretids are expreſs'd 
betwixt-the two Figures 18. 18. Tab. 5. 


The SUBCLAvian ARTERY: 


The Subclavian Arteries ( Tab. 5. 4. 4.) are named from 
their Situation near the Claviculæ, in the tranſverſe Direction 
of which they run. They are two in Number, one Right, 
the other Left; and they ariſe from the Arch of the Aorta, on 
each Side of the Left Carotid, which commonly lies in the Mid- 
dle between them; but when both Carotids go out ſeparately, 
they both lie between the Subclavia. Theſe * terminate, 
or rather change their Name, above the Middle of the two firſt 
Ribs, between the anterior Inſertions of the Muſculi Scaleni. 

The Right Subclavian is larger at the Beginning than the 
Left, when it produces the Right Carotid : Its Origin is ike- 
wiſe more anterior and higher, | nr of the Obliquity of the 
Arch of the Aorta; for which Reaſon alſo the Left is ſhorter 
than the Right, and runs more obliquely. Both of them are 
diſtributed much in the fame manner ; and therefore the De- 
ſcription of one may likewiſe be applied to the other. 

he Right Subclavian, the longeſt of the two, gives off, firſt 
of all, ſmall Arteries to the Mediaſtinum, Thymus, Pericar- 
dium, * Arteria, &c. which are named Mediaftine, Thy- 
mice, Pericardiæ, and Tracheales, Theſe ſmall Arteries fome- 
times go out from the Subclavian itſelf, either ſeparately, or by 
ſmall common Trunks : Sometimes they are Branches of the 
Mammaria interna, eſpecially the Mediaſtina. 

Afterward this Right Subclavian, at about a Finger's Breadth 
from its Origin, often produces the common Caretid of the 
ſame Side; and, at a ſmall Finger's Breadth from the Carotid, 
it gives off commonly three conſiderable Branches, viz. the 
A— _ Cervic 2 and rr and ſome- 
times an Intercoftal Artery, whi to the Ribs, and is 
call'd Intercoſtalis — . 

The ARTERY of the THyMus, 

The Arteria Thymica communicates with the Aammaria in- 
terna, and ſometimes ariſes from the anterior middle Part of 
the common Trunk of the Subclavian and Carotid. The Thy- 
mus receives likewiſe ſome Branches from the Mammaria inter- 
na, and 3 ſuperior. The ſame Obſervation may be 
applied to the Mediaftina and Pericardia. 

The ARTERIES of the PERICARDIUM. 


The Pericardia ariſes much in the ſame manner with the 
Thymica ; and runs down upon the Pericardium all the way to 
the Diaphragm, to which it ſends ſome ſmall Ramifications. 


The ARTERIES of the Misr Nux. 


The Mediaftina ariſes ſometimes immediately after the Thy- 
mica, and is diſtributed principally to the Mediaſtinum. 


The TRACHEAL ARTERY. 


The Trachealis, which may likewiſe be named Gutturalis 
inferior, runs up from the Szbclavia, in a winding Courſe, 
along the Aſpera Arteria, to the Glandulæ Thyroidzz, and 
Larynx, 1 Arteries to both Sides, one of which 
runs to the upper of the Scapula. | 


The internal Mammary ARTERY. 


The internal Mammary Artery comes from the anterior and 
lower Side of the Subtlavia, near the Middle of the Clavicula ; 
and runs down, for about one Finger's Breadth, behind the 
Cartilages of the true Ribs, an Inch diſtant from the Ster- 
num. 

In its Paſſage it ſends Branches to the Thymus, Mediaſtinum, 
Pericardium, Pleura, and Intercoſtal Muſcles. It likewiſe 
detaches other Branches thro? theſe Muſcles, and between the 
Cartilages of the Ribs, to the Pectoralis Major, and other neigh- 
bouring muſcular Portiens, to the Mamma, Membrana Adi- 
poſa, and Skin. | _ 

Several of theſe Branches communicate by Anaſtomoſes with 
the Mammaria externa, and other Arterien of the Thorax, 
eſpecially in the Subſtance of the Pectoralis Major, and like- 
wiſe with the Intercoſtals. Afterwards it goes out of the Tho- 
rax on one Side of the Appendix Enſiformis, and is loſt in the 
Muſculus Abdominis Rectus, a little below its upper Part; com- 
municating at this Place, by ſeveral fmall Ramifications, with 
the Arteria Epigaftrica ; and, in its Courſe, it gives Branches to 
"the Peritonsum, and to the anterior Parts of the oblique and 
tranſverſe Muſcles of the Abdomen. 

The Cerxvicat ARTERY. . 

The Cervical Artery ariſes from the upper Side of the Subcla- 

out 


1 
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out ſometimes ſeparately, ſometimes by a ſmall common Trunk. 
The largeſt of theſe two Arteries is anterior, the other Pier ior. 


See Tab. 5. Fig: 19. _ | 

The anterior Cervicalis, running behind the Carotid of the 
ſame Side, is diſtributed to the Muſculus Coraco-hyoidzus, 
Maſtoidæus, Cutaneus, Sterno-byoidzus, and Sterno- thyroidazus, 
to the Jugular Glands, the A/pera Arteria, the Muſcles of the 
Pharynx, Bronchia, e and to the anterior Muſcles 
which move the Neck and Head. This Artery has been ob- 
ſerved to ſend out the Interceſlalis ſuperior. _ 

The poſterior Cervicalis ariſes ſometimes a little after the 
Vertebralis, and ſometimes. from that Artery., It paſſes under 
the tranverſe Apophyſis of the laſt Vertebra of the Neck; and 
ſometimes thro? a particular. Hole in that Apophyſis ; and from 
thence runs up backward, in a winding Courſe, on the Verte- 
bral Muſcles of the Neck; and then returns in the ſame man- 
ner. | 

It communicates with a deſcending Branch of the Occipital 
Artery, and with another of the Vortebral Artery, above the 
ſecond Vertebra. It is diſtributed to the Muſculi Scaleni, An- 
gularis Scapulz, and Trapezius, and to the Jugular Glands 
and Integuments. | 


The VERTEBRAL ARTERY. | 


The Vertelral Artery out from the poſterior and upper 
Side of the Subclawian, 1 2 oppoſite to the Mammaria inter- 
na and Cervicalis, It runs up thro” all the Holes in the tranſ- 
verſe Apophy ſes of the Vertebræ of the Neck; and in its Paſ- 
ſage ſends off little Du. thro” the lateral Notches of theſe 
Vertebrz, to the Medulla Spinalis, and its Coverings. It alſo 
gives Arteries to the Vertebral Muſcles, and to other Muſcles 
near them. See Tab. 5. Fig. 6. 6. 

As it paſſes thro' the tranſverſe Hole of the ſecond Vertebra, 
it is generally incurvated, to accommodate itſelf to the particu- 
lar Obliquity of this Foramen. And between this Hole and 
that in the firſt Vertebra, it takes another larger Turn in a con- 
trary Direction to the former; Having paſs'd the tranſverſe 
Hole of the firſt Vertebra, it is conſiderably incurvated a third 
time, from before, backwards, as it goes thro? the ſuperior and 
poſterior Notch in this Vertebra. See Tab. 5. Fig. 15. 

At this third Curvature it ſends off a ſmall Branch, which is 
ramified on the outer and poſterior Parts of the Occiput, and 
communicates with the Cervical and Occipital Arteries, Having 
afterwards reach'd the great Foramen of the Os Occipitis, it 
enters the Cranium, 8 pierces the Dura Mater ; and on theſe 
Accounts it may be named Arteria Occipitalis poſterior, to 
diſtinguiſh it ſrom the other, which is lateral. 

As ſoon as it enters the Cranium, it ſends ſeveral ſmall Rami- 
fications to the back Part of the Medulla Oblongata, and to 
the Corpora Olivaria, and Pyramidalia ; which are likewiſe 
ſpread on the back Sides of the fourth Ventricle of the Brain, 
and form the Plexus Choroides of the Cerebellum. 

Afterwards it advances on the Apophyſis Baſilaris of the Os 
Occipitis, inclining by ſmall th toward the Yertebral Ar- 
tery of the other Side, all the Way to the Extremity of that 
Apophyſis where they both join in one common Trunk, which 
may be named Arteria Baſilaris. 


| The ARTERIA BASILARIS. 


The Arteria Baſilaris runs forward under the great tranſ- 
verſe Protuberance of the Medulla Oblongata, to which it gives 
Ramifications, as well as to the neighbouring Parts of the Me- 
dulla. Sometimes this Artery divides again, near the Extre- 
mity of the Apophyſis Baſilaris, into two lateral Branches, 
which communicate with the poſterior Branches of the two 
internal Carotides, and are loſt in the poſterior Lobe of the 
Brain. 
The SPINAL ARTERIES, 


The Spinal Arteries are two in Number, one anterior, and 
one poſterior, both produced by both the Yertebrales ; each of 
which, as ſoon. as it enters the Cranium, ſends out a ſmall 
Branch, by the Union of which the pofterior Spinalis is form'd. 
Afterwards the Vertebrales advancing on the Apophyſis Baſilaris, 
or Production of the Occipital Bone, detach backward two 
other ſmall Branches, which likewiſe meet, and by their Union 
form the Spinalis Anterior. Theſe Spinal Arteries run down 
on the fore and back Sides of the Medulla Spinalis, and, b 
ſmall tranſverſe Ramifications, communicate with thoſe whi 
the Intercgſtal and Lumbar Arteries ſend to the fame Part. 


The internal AupiToRY ARTERY. 


The, internal Auditory Artery goes off from each Side of the 
2 Baſilaris gt of Hearing, accom nying the 
uditory Nerve ; havin furniſh'd ſeveral 
the Membrana Arachnotdes, | | MMT 


The poſterior ARTERY of the Mennx, or Dun a MATER. 


The poſterior Meningza ariſes from the ſame Trunk with 
as! 455 Interna, and goes to the back Part * Dura 
OL. | | , 


Mater, on the Occipital and Temporal Bones ; and likewiſy 
ſupplies the neighbouring Lobes of the Brain. 
The fuperiey INTERCOSTAL ARTERY: 


When * ier Intercoſtal Artery does not go out from 
the Trunk Aerta Deſcendens, it commonly ariſes from 
the lower Side of the Subclavian, and runs down on the Inſide 
of the two, three, or fout uppermoſt true Ribs, near their 
Heads; and ſends. off; under each Rib, a Branch which runs 
along the lower Edge, and ſupplies the Intercoſtal Muſcles, 
and neighbouring Parts of the Pleura. | 

Theſe Branches, or particular Iaterraſlal Arterics, communi- 
cate with each other, at different Diſtances, by ſmall Branches, 
which run upward and downward from one to the other, on the 
Ihtercoſtal Muſcles. ö 

They likewiſe give Branches to the Muſculi Sterno-hyoidzi, 
Subclavius, Vertebrales, and Bodies of the Vertebrez ; and alſo 
to the Pectoralis Major and Minor, piercing the Intercoſtal 
Muſcles ; and laſtly, they ſend Branches thro' the Notches of 
the firſt four Vert to the Medulla Spinalis, and its Cover- 


Sometimes the ſuperior common nterceflal drtery comes 
from the Cervicalis, and not immediately from the Subelavia« 
Sometimes it ariſes from the Aorta Deſcendens, either by ſmall 
ſeparate Arteries, or by a common Trunk, which divides as it 
runs obliquely up, upon the Ribs. _ Laſtly, it ſometimes ariſes 
_— the neareſt Bronchialis, or from ſeveral Bronchiales toge- 


The ARTERIAL DvucT converted into a L1GAMENT., 


The Ductus Arterioſus, which is found only in the Foetus, 
and in very young Children, ariſes from the Aorta Deſcendens, 
— elow the Left Subclavian Artery: In Adults, this 
Duct is ſhrunk up and cloſed, and appears only like a ſhort 
Ligament adhering by one End to the Aorta, and by the other 
to the Pulmonary r ſo that, in reality, it deſerves no 
other Name than that of Ligamentum Arterioſum. This is 
referr'd to, but not well expreſs'd, at Fig. 3. Tab. 5. 


The BRONCHIAL ARTERIES. 


The Bronchial Arteries go ſometimes from the fore Side of 
the ſuperior deſcending Aerta, ſometimes from the firſt Inter- 
coſtal, Tab. 5. Fig. 29. and ſometimes from the Arteria Oefo- 
phagæa. Sometimes they ariſe ſeparately from each Side, to go 
to each Lobe of the Lungs ; and ſometimes by a ſmall common 
Trunk, which afterwards ſeparates towards the Right and Left 
Hand, at the Bifurcation of the Aſpera Arteria, and accompanies 
the Ramifications of the Bronchia. 

The Bronchial Artery, on the Left Side, often comes from tho 
Aerta, while the other ariſes from the ſuperior Intercoſtal on 
the ſame Side; which Variety is owing to the Situation of the 
Aorta. Sometimes there is another Bronchial Artery, which 
goes out from the Aorta poſteriorly, near the ſuperior Intercoſtal, 
above the Bronchialis anterior, 

In the Year 1719. I obſerv'd a very plain Communication of 


the Branches of the Left Pulmonary Vein with the Branches 


of an Arteria Oeſaphagæa, which came from the firſt Lett Inter- 
coſtal, together with a Bronchial Artery of the ſame Side. 

The Bronchialis gives a ſmall Branch to the neighbouring 
Auricle of the Heart, which communicates with the Arteria 
Coronaria. 

In the Year 1719. or 1720, I diſcover'd a Communication 
between the Left Bronchial Artery and the Vena Azygos ; and in 
the Month of Auguft, 1721. I faw a Branch of this Bronchial 
Artery join'd by an Anaſtomoſis to the Body of the Azygos. 


The ARTERIES of the CES0PHAGUS, 


The Oeſophagae are 2 two or three in Number, 
ſometimes but one. They ariſe anteriorly from the Horta 
Deſcendens, and are diſtributed to the Q ſophagus. Some- 
times the uppermoſt Oeſophagza produces a Bronchial Artery, 


The inferior INTERCOSTAL ARTERIES, 


The inferior Interce/tals, Tub. 5. Fig. 31. 31. are common- 
ly ſeven or eight on each Side, and ſometimes ten, when the 
3 Intercoſtals ariſe likewiſe from the Aorta Deſcendens 
in which Caſe theſe run obliquely upward, as has been already 
ſaid, 

They ariſe along the back Side of the deſcending Aorta, in 
Pairs, all theWay to the Diaphragm, and run tranſverſly toward 
each Side, on the Bodies of the Vertebræ. Thoſe on the 
Right Side paſs behind the Jena Arygos; and afterwards they all 
run to the — Muſcles, along the lower Edge of the 


Ribs, all the Way to the Sternum, or near it. 
They ſend Branches to the Pleura, to the Vertebral Muſcles, 
to thoſe Muſcles which lie on the Outſides of the Ribs, and to 
the upper Portions of the Muſcles of the Abdomen ; and they 
communicate with the Arteriæ Epigaftrice and Lumbares, 


Sometimes 
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Sometimes inſtead of going out from the Aorta in Pairs, they 
ariſe by ſmall common Trunks, which afterwards divide, and 
ſend an Artery to cach 9 Rib. 

Beſore they take their Courſe along the Ribs, each of them 
detaches one Branch between the tranſverſe Apophyſes on both 
Sides, to the Vertebral Muſcles, and another which enters the 
great Canal of the Spina Dorſi. Each of theſe latter Branches 
divides at leaſt into two ſmall Arteries, one of which runs tranſ- 
verſly on the anterior Side of the Canal, the other on the poſte- 


rior Side: Both of them communicate with the like Arterres 


from the other Side of the Spine, in ſuch a manner, as to form 
a kind of arterial Rings ; which likewiſe communicate with 
cach other by other ſmall Ramifications. The ſame is to be 
obſerved in the Arteriz Lumberes, 

Afterwards each Inlercoſtal Artery, having reach'd the Mid- 
dle of the Rib, or a little more, divides into two principal 
Branches, one internal, the other external, Soon after this 
Diviſion, the Arteries that run upon the falſe Ribs, ſeparate a 
little from them, being gradually bent downward one after an- 
other, and are ſpread upon the abdominal Muſcles. They are 
likewiſe diſtributed to other neighbouring Muſcles, and parti- 
cularly to thoſe of the Diaphragm, chaos in the ſame manner 
with the Arteriæ Phrenice, They alſo communicate with the 
Lumbares, and ſometimes with Branches of the Hypogaſtrice. 


The AXILLARY ARTERIES. 


The Subclavien Artery, having left the Thorax immediately 


above the firſt Rib, in the Interitice left between the Portions 
of the Scalenus, there receives the Name of Axillaris, becauſe it 
paſſes under the Axilla. 

In this Courſe it _ off, from its Inſide, a ſmall Branch to 
the Inſide of the firſt Rib, and afterwards four or five princi- 
pal Branches; the Thoracica Superior, or Mammaria Externa, 
Tab. 5. Fig. 21. 21. Thoracica Inferier, Muſcularis,/ or Sca- 
pularis Externa, Scapularis Interna, and Humeralis. 


The SUPERIOR THhHORAcic ARTERY, 


The Superior Thoracica, or External Mammary Artery, Tab. 

. Fig. 21. 21, runs down in a winding Courſe on the lateral 

Pans of the Thorax, and croſſes the Ribs. It gives Branches 

to the two Pectoral Mufcles, to the Mamma, Mauſculus Sub- 

clavius, Serratus Major, Latiſſimus Dorſi, and to the upper 
Portions of the Coraco- Brachialis, and Biceps. 

Theſe Branches are ſometimes ſeparate for ſome Space; and 
one of them particularly runs down between the Deltoides and 
Pectoralis Major, together with the Vena Cephalica, to which 
it adheres very cloſely, the Extremity of it piercing the Coat 
of that Vein, as if there were an Anaſtomoſis between them. 
Another ſometimes runs between the Muſculus Brachizus, and 
Anconzus Internus, which communicates with a Branch of the 
Radial Artery. 


The IxFERIOR THORAGIC ARTERY. 


The Inferior Thoracic Artery runs along the Inferior Coſta 
of the Scapula, to the Muſculus Subſcapularis, Teres Major 
and Minor, Infra Spinatus, Latiſſimus Dorſi, Serratus Major, 
and the neighbouring Intercoſtal Muſcles, communicating with 
the Arteries Scapulares. 


The SCAPULARY ARTERIES. 


The External Scapulary Artery paſſes through the Notch in 
the Superior Coſta of the Scapula, to the Muſculus Supra 
Spinatus, and Infra Spinatus, Teres Major and Minor, and to 
the Articulation of the Scapula with the Os Humeri. 

The Internal Scapularis ariſes from the Axillary Artery near 
the /xilla, and runs backward, to be diſtributed to the Sub/ca- 
pularis, giving Branches to the Serratus Major, to the Axillary 
Glands, and to the Teres Major, upon which it is ramified-in 
different manners. It likewiſe ſends Branches to the Infra Spi- 
natus, and upper Portion of the Anconzi. 


The HUumERAL ARTERY. 


The Humeral Artery ariſes from the Lower and Foreſide 
of the Axillaris, and runs backward between the Head of the 
Os Humeri and Teres Major, ſurrounding the Articulation, 
till it reaches the poſterior Part of the Deltoides, to which it is 
diſtributed. 

During this Courſe, it gives ſeveral Branches to the ſuperior 
Portions of the Anconzi, to the Capſular Ligament of the Joint 
of the Shoulder, and to the Os Humeri itſelf, through ſeveral 
Holes immediately below the great Tuberoſity of the Head of 
that Bone. It likewiſe communicates with the Scapulary Ar- 
tery. 

Oppoſite to the Origin of this Humeral Artery, the Axillaris 
ſends off another ſmall Branch, which runs in a contrary Di- 
rection between the Head of the Os Humeri, and the common 
Upper-part of the N and Coraco-Brachialis ; and havin 
given Branches to the Vagina and Channel of the Biceps, an 
to the Perioſteum, afterwards joins the principal Humeralis. 
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The BRACHIAL ARPERY. See Tab. 5. Fig. 23, 24, 25, 
| «> 0 1-26; 27: 

The Axillary Artery, having _ off theſe Branches, paſſes 
immediately behind the Tendon of the Pectoralis Major, where 
it changes its former Name for that of Arteria Brachialis. It 
runs down on the Inſide of the Arm over the Muſculus Coraco- 
Brachialis, and Anconzus Internus, and along the inner Edge 
of the Biceps, behind the Vena Baſilica, giving ſmall Branches 
on both Sides to the neighbouring Muſcles, to the Perioſteum, 
and to the Bone, | | 
Between the Axilla and Middle of the Arm, it is covered 
only by the Skin and Fat; but afterwards it is hid under the 
Biceps, and runs obliquely forward as it deſcends, being at ſome 
Diſtance from the internal Condyle; but it does not reach the 
Middle of the Fold of the Arm. 

Between the Axil/a and this Place, it ſends off many Branches 
to the Infra Spinatus, Teres Major and Minor, Subſcapularis, 
Latiſſimus Dorſi, Serratus Major, and other neighbouring Muſ- 
cles, to the common Integuments, and even to the Nerves. 
Below the Fold of the Atm, it divides into two principal 
Branches, one called Arteria Cubitalis, the other Radtalis. 

From its upper and inner Part, it ſends off a particular 
Branch, which runs obliquely downward and backward over 
the Anconzi, and then turns forward again near the external 
Condyle, where it communicates with a Branch of the Arteria 
Radialis. 

Immediately below the Inſertion of the Teres Major, it gives 
off another ” Ap which runs from within outwards, and 
from behind forward, round the Os Humeri, and deſcends ob- 
liquely forward between the Muſculus Brachizus, and Anconæus 
Externus, to both which it is diſtributed in its Paſſage. Having 
afterwards reached the external Condyle, it unites with the 
ranch laſt-mentioned, and likewiſe communicates with a 
Branch of the Arteries of the Fore-arm, ſo that there is here 
a triple Anaſtomoſis. 

About the Breadth of a Finger below this ſecond Branch, 
the Brachial Artery ſends off a third, which runs down toward 
the internal Condyle, and communicates with other Branches 
of the Arteries of the Fore-arm, as we ſhall ſee hereafter. 

About the Middle of the Arm, or a little lower, much about 
the Place where the Brachial Artery begins to be covered by the 
Biceps, it ſends off a Branch, which is diſtributed to the Pe- 
rioſteum, and penetrates the Bone, between the Muſculus 
Brachiæus and Anconzus Internus. 

About an Inch lower, it gives off another Branch, which, 
having furniſhed Ramifications to the Anconæus Interaus, runs 
over the inner Condyle, and likewiſe communicates with 
Branches of the Arteries of the Fore-arm. | 

Having got below the Middle of the Arm, the Brachial Ar- 
tery detaches another Branch, which runs behind the inner Con- 
dyle in Company with a conſiderable Nerve; and, having paſſed 
over the Muſcles inſerted in this Condyle, it communicates 
with that Branch of the Cubital Artery, which encompaſſes the 
Fold of the Arm, 

A little lower, it ſometimes ſends out another Branch, which 
paſſes on the Foreſide of the inner Condyle, and then commu- 
nicates with a Branch which runs up from the Cubital Artery. 
Theſe three communicating: Branches are termed Collateral 
Arteries. | 

The common Trunk of the Brachial Artery, having reached 
the Fold of the Arm, runs together with a Vein and a Nerve 
immediately under the Aponcuroſis of the Biceps, and paſſes 
under the 2 Mediana, detaching Branches on each Side to 
the neighbouring Muſcles. 

About a large Finger's Breadth beyond the Fold of the Arm, 
this Artery divides into two principal Branches, one inner or 
poſterior, named Cubitalis; the other outer or anterior, named 
Radialis, as has been already ſaid. 

From this Bifurcation the Brachial Artery ſends Branches 
on each Side, to the Supinator Longus, Pronator Teres, Fat 
and Skin. It ſometimes, though very rarely, happens, that this 
Artery is divided from its Origin into two large Branches, which 
run down on the Arm, and afterwards on the Fore- arm, where 
they have the Names of Cubitalis and Radialis. 


The CUBITAL ARTERY. 


The Cubital Artery finks in between the Ulna, and the up- 
per Parts of the Pronator Teres, Perforatus, Ulnaris Gracilis, 
and Radialis Internus ; then leaving the Bone, it runs down be- 
tween the Perſoratus and Dn brains all the way to the 
Carpus, and great. tranſverſe Ligaments. In this Courſe it 
winds and turns ſeveral Ways, and ſends out ſeveral Branches. 

The firſt is a ſmall Artery which runs inward to the inner 
Condyle, and then turns upward like a kind of Recurrent, to 
communicate by ſeveral Branches with the Collateral Arteries 
of the Arm already mentioned, and particularly with the third. 
A little lower down, another Branch goes off, which, 
having run upward a little way, and almoſt ſurrounded the Ar- 
ticulation, communicates with the ſecond Collateral Artery of 
the Arm, between the Olecranum and inner Condyle, 6” 

er- 
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Atſter wards the — having, in its Courſe between 
the Heads of tho Una and Radius, reached the Interoffeous 
Ligamont, ſenda oſt two principal Branches, one internal, the 
other external, which I call the 1rterofſtous Arteries of the Fore- 
arm. — | 

The External Artery pierces the Ligament about three Fin- 

gers Breadth below the Articulation ; and preſently afterward 
gives off à Branch, which runs up, like a Recurrent, toward 
the extefnab. Condyle of the Os Humeri, under the Ulſnaris 
Externus, and Anconmus Minimum, to which it is diſtributed, 
as alſo to the Supinator Brevis'; and it communicates with the 
Collateral Arteries of the Arm on the ſame Side. 
Afterward this External Interofſeous Artery runs down on the 
Outſide of the Ligament, and is diſtributed to the Uſnaris Ex- 
ternus, Extenſor Digicorinm Communis, and to the Extenſores 
Pollicis, Indicis, and Minimi Digiti, communicating” with 
ſome Branches of the Internal Interrofſoous Artery. 

Having reached the lower Extremity of the Ulna, it unites 
w'th a Branch of the Internal Intero/ſtous Artery, which at this 

Place runs from within outward and is diſtributed together 
with it on the convex Side of the Carpus, and Back of the 
Hand, communicating with the Arteria Radialis, and with a 
Branch of the Cubitalis, which will be mentioned hereafter, 

By theſe Communications, this Artery forms a fort of irre- 
gular Arch, from whence Branches are detached to the exter- 
nal interoſſeous Muſcles, and to the external lateral Parts of the 
Fingers. 

The Internal Interoſſecus Artery runs down very cloſe to the 
Eigament, till it reaches below the Pronator Teres, between 
which and the Pronator Quadratus it perforates the Ligament, 
and goes to the convex vide of the Carpus, and Back of the 
Hand, where it communicates with the External Interoſſtous 
Artery, with the Radialis, and internal Branches of the Cu- 
bitalis, 

From the Origin of the two Iuteroſſeæ, the Cubital Artery 
runs down between the Perforatus, Perforans, and Ulnaris In- 
ternus, along the Ulna, ſending Branches to the neighbouring 
Parts. Below the Internal Interoſſea, it ſometimes ſends off a 
Branch, which runs down between the Flexor Pollicis, Radialis 
Internus, and Perforatus, to which it is diſtributed all the way 
to the Carpus, where it runs under the internal annular Liga- 
ment, and communicates on the Hand with Branches of the 
Arteria Radialis. 

Afterward the Cubital Artery paſſes over the internal tranſverſe 
Ligament of the Carpus, by the Side of the Os Piſiforme, and 
having furniſhed the Skin, Palmaris Brevis, and Metacarpus, 
it flips under the NET Palmaris, giving off one Branch 
to the Hypothenar Minimi Digiti, and another, which runs to- 
ward the Thumb, between the Tendons of the Flexors of the 
Fingers, and the Baſis of the metacarpal Bones. | 

It likewiſe ſends off a Branch, which, running between the 
third and fourth Bones of the Metacarpus, reaches to the Back 
of the Hand, where it communicates with the External Inter- 
ee Artery. Afterwards having ſupplied the interoſſeous 

uſcles, it communicates with the Radialis; and they both 
form an Arterial Arch in the Hollow of the Hand, in the fol- 


_ lowing manner: 


The Cubitalis, having got about two Fingers Preadth beyond 
the internal annular Ligament of the Carpus, forms an Arch; 
the convex Side of which is turned to the Fingers, and com- 
monly ſends off three or four Branches. The firſt goes to the 
inner and back Part of the little Finger ; and is ſometimes a 
Continuation or Production of that Branch, which goes to the 
Hy pothenar. 

The other three Branches run in the Interſtices of the Four 
metacarpal Bones, near the Heads of which, each of them is 
divided into two Branches, which paſs along the two internal 
lateral Parts of each Finger, from the Forefide of the little 
Finger, to the poſterior Side of the Index inclufively ; and at 
the End of the Fingers theſe Digital Arteries communicate 
and unite with each other. 

Sometimes the Arch of the Cubital Artery terminates by a 
particular Branch in the Middle Finger, and in that Caſe it 
communicates with the Radial Artery, which makes up what 
the other wants. 

This Arch ſends likewiſe from its concaye Side, toward the 
ſecond Phalanx of the Thumb, a Branch for the lateral internal 
Part thereof, and then ends near the Head of the firſt metacar- 
pal Bone, by a Communication with the Radialis, having firſt 
given a Branch to the Foreſide of the Index, and another to 


the Side of the Thumb next the former. Theſe communicate 


at the Ends of the Fingers with the neighbouring Branches 
as m the other Fingers. neigh : ? 


This Arch ſends likewiſe ſmall Twigs to the interofl 
Muſcles, to the Lumbricales, — and to ea. nejgh- 
bouring Parts; and laſtly, to the Integuments. 

The RADIAL ARTExy. 


The Radial Artery begins by detaching a ſmall Branch, which 
runs upward like a Recurrent, the Fold of the Arm, 
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and turns backward round the external Condyle, communi- 


cating with the qo nn Branches from the Trunk of the 
— y, eſpecially with the firſt collateral Branch on 
ide. 


It runs 2g. Bows of the Radius, between the 
Supinator us, tor Teres, and the In ents, 
giving Branches to theſe Muſcles, and like wiſe to the Perfora- 
tus, Perforang, and Supinator Brevis. From thence it runs in 
a winding Couffe toward the Extremity of the Radius, ſup- 
plying the Flexors of the Thumb, and Pronator Quadratus, 
Haring reached the Extremity of the Radius, it runs nearer 
the Skin, eſpecially toward the anterior Edge of the Bone, being 
the Artery which we there feel when we examine the Pulſe. 

At the End of the Radius, it gives off a Branch to the 
Thenar ; and, after having communicated with the Arch of 


the Cubital Artery in the Palm of the Hand, and ſent off ſome 


cutaneous Branches at that Place, it detaches 'one, along the 
whole internal lateral Part of the "Thumb. 

Afterwards it runs between the firſt Phalanx and Tendons 
of the Thumb, to the Interſtice between the Baſis of this firſt 
Phalanx, and of the firſt metacarpal Bone, where it turns to- 
ward the Hollow of the Hand. 

At this Turning, it ſends off a Branch to the external late- 
ral Part of the "Thumb, which, having reached the End thereof, 
communicates by a ſmall Arch with the Branch which goes to 
the internal lateral Part. 

It likewiſe ſends Branches outward, which run more or leſs 
tranſverſly between the firſt two Bones of the Metacarpus and 
the two 18 * of the Radialis Externus ; and it communi- 
cates with an oppoſite Branch of the Cubitalis, together with 
which it furniſhes the external interoſſeous Muſcles, and Inte- 

uments of the Back of the Hand, and convex Side of the 


us, 

Laſtly, the Radial Artery terminates in its Paſſage over the 
ſemi- interoſſeous Muſcle of the Index, near the Baſis of the 
firſt metacarpal Bone, and as it runs under the 'Tendons of the 
Flexor Muſcles of the Fingers, where it is joined to the Arch 
of the Cubitalis. 

It ſends off another Branch which runs along the Fore-part 
of the firſt Bone of the Metacarpus, to the convex Side of 
the Index, where it is loſt in the Integuments. 

It gives likewiſe a Branch, to the internal lateral Part of the 
Index, which at the End of that_ Finger joins an oppoſite 
Branch, which comes from the Arch of the Gubitatia. It alſo 
ſends. off a ſmall Branch croſs the internal interoſſeous Muſcles, 
where it forms a kind of ſmall irregular Arch, which com- 
municates with the great Arch by ſeveral ſmall arterial 
Branches, 

When the Arch of the Cubitalis ends at the Middle Finger, 
the Radialis runs along the inner or concave Part of the Bris 
metacarpal Bone, at * Head of which it terminates by two 
Branches. 

One of theſe Branches runs along the inner and anterior 
lateral Part of the Index, the other paſſes between the Flexor 
Tendons of this Finger and the metacarpal Bone ; and, having 
communicated with the cubital Branch of the Middle Finger, 
it advances on the poſterior lateral Part of the Index, all the 
Way to the End of that Finger, where it unites again with the 
firſt Branch, 


The DiaPHRAGMATIC ARTERY. 


The Left „ ay ag Artery goes out commonly from 
the Aorta Deſcendens, as it paſſes between the Crura of the 
ſmall Muſcle of the Diaphragm. The Right Diaphragmatic 
comes ſometimes from the neareſt Lumbar Artery, but moſt 
commonly from the Cæliaca. Sometimes both theſe Arteries 
ariſe by a ſmall common Trunk immediately from the Aorta. 
They likewiſe have the Name of Arteriæ Phrenicæ. 

They appear almoſt always in ſeveral Ramifications on the 
concave or lower Side of the Diaphragm, and ſeldom on the 
upper or convex Side. They give ſmall Branches to the Glan- 
dulz Renales, or Capſulæ Atrabilariæ, which ſometimes com- 
municate with the other Arteries that go to the ſame Part. 

They ſend likewiſe ſmall Branches to the Fat which lies 
upon the Kidneys, called the Membrana Adipoſa, from whence 
they have the Name of Arteriæ Adipo/z; they ſometimes 
come immediately from the Trunk of the Herta on one Side of 
the Meſenterica Superior. : 

Beſides theſe capital Diaphragmatic Arteries, there are others 
of a ſubordinate Claſs, which come from the Interco/tales, Mam- 
marie Interna, Mediaſtine, Pericardie, and Cœliaca, as is 
obſerved in the Deſcription of theſe Arteries. | 


The CoeLlac ARTERY. 


The Ramifications of this aol are not figured in the Table 
fa accurately as they are deſcribed by Winſlow. 

The Celiac Artery ariſes anteriorly, and a little to the. Left 
Hand, from the 2 F e 3 after a Paſ- 
ſage through the ſmall Muſcle of the Diaphragm, nearly oppo- 
ſite to the Cartilage between the laſt Vertobra of the Back, and 
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firſt of the Loins, The Trunk of this Artery is very ſhort, 
and, near its Origin, it ſends off from the Right Side two ſmall 
Diaphragmatice, though ſometimes there -is only one, which 
goes to the Right Hand, and is afterwards diſtributed bothWays, 
communicating with the other Arterics of the fame Name, which 
come from the Interegſlales and Mammariz. Ihe Left Branch 
ſends Ramifications to the ſuperior Orifice'of the Stomach, and 
to the Glandula Renalis on the ſame Side; the * furniſhes 
the Pylorus, and the Renal Gland on the Right Side. | 
Immediately after this, the Cœliaca gives off a conſiderable 
Branch, named Arteria Ventriculi Coronaria, and Gaftrica,' or 
Gaftrica Superior; and then it preſently divides into two large 
Branches, one toward the = Hand, named Arteria * 
tica; the other to the Left, called Splenica, which is larger 
the former, 5 
Sometimes this Artery is divided into theſe three Branches at 
the ſame Place, very near its Origin; the Trunk going out 
from the Aorta almoſt in a ſtrait Line, and the Branches from 
the T'runk almoſt at Right Angles, like Radii from an Axis, 
whence this Trunk has been called Axis Arteriæ Cœliacæ. 


De CoRonNARY ARTERY of the STOMACH. 


The Coronary Artery of the Stomach goes firſt to the Left 
Side of that Organ, a little beyond the ſuperior Orifice, round 
which Orifice it throws Branches, and alfo to every Part of the 
Stomach near it; and theſe Branches communicate with thoſe 
which run along the Bottom of the Stomach to the Pylorus. 

Afterwards it runs on the Right Side of the ſuperior Orifice, 
along the ſmall Curvature of the Stomach, almoſt to the Py- 
lorus, where it communicates with the Arteria Pylorica ; and, 
turning towards the ſmall Lobe of the Liver, it gives off ſome 
Branches to it. | 

Then it advances, under the Ductus YVenoſus, to the Left 
Lobe of the Liver, in which it loſes itſelf near the Beginni 
of the juſt mentioned Duct, having firſt given off ſome ſma 
Branches to the neighbouring Parts of the Diaphragm and 
Omentum, 


The HeerATiCc ARTERY. 


% 


As ſoon as the Hepatic Artery leaves the Cceliaca, it runs to 
the upper and inner Part of the Pylorus, in Company with the 
Vena Fortes, ſending off two Branches, a ſmall one called Ar- 
teria Pylorica, and a large one, named Gaftrica Dextra, or 
Gaftrica Major. 

The Pylerica is ramified on the Pylorus, from whence it has 
its Name; and, having diſtributed Branches to the neighbouring 
Parts of the Stomach, which communicate with thoſe of the 
Right Gaftrica, it terminates on the Pylorus by an Anaſtomo- 
fis with the Coronary Artery of the Stomach. 

The Right Gaftric Artery, having paſſed behind and beyond 
the Pylorus, ſends out a conſiderable Branch named Arteria 
Duodenalis or Inteſtinalis, which ſometimes comes from the 
Trunk of the Hepatica, as we ſhall ſee hereafter. Afterwards this- 
Gaſtric Artery runs along the Right Side of the great Curva- 
ture of the Stomach, to the neighbouring Parts of which, on 
both Sides, it diſtributes Branches, 

Theſe Branches communicate with thoſe of the Arteria Py- 
lorica, and of the Coronaria Ventriculi, and with the Right 
Gaſtro-epiploice, which furniſh the neareſt Parts of the Omen- 
tum, and communicate with the Meſenterica Superior. After 
this the Right Gaftric Artery ends in the Lett, which is a 
Branch of the Splenica. | 

The Duodenal or Inteſtinal Artery runs along the Duode- 
num on the Side next the Pancreas ; to both which it furniſhes 
Branches, and alſo to the neighbouring Part of the Stomach. 
Sometimes this Artery goes out from the Meſenterica Superior, 
and ſometimes it is double, | 

The Hepatic Artery, having ſent out the Pylorica and Right 
Gaftrica, advances behind the Ductus Hepaticus, toward the 
Veſicula Fellis, to which it gives two principal Branches called 
Arteriæ Cy/lice ; and another named Bilaria, which is loſt in 
the great Lobe of the Liver. 

Atterwards this Artery enters the Fiſſure of the Liver, and 
Joins the Vena Portæ, with which it runs within a membra- 
nous Mea called Capſula Gliſſonii, and acc ies it thro' 

hole Subſtance of the Liver by numerous Ramibentions, 
which may be termed Arterie Hepatice Propriæ. 

Before it enters the Liver, it gives ſmall Branches to the 
external Membrane of this Part, and to the Capſula Glifſonii. 
The Gaftric and proper Hepatic Arteries come ſometimes from 
the Meſenterica Superior, when the ordinary Ramifications are 

The SPLENIC ARTERY. 


Immediately after the Origin of the Splenic Artery from the 
Cœliaca, it runs toward the Left Hand, under the Stomach 
and Pancreas, to the Spleen. It adheres cloſely to the poſterior 
Part of the lower Side of the Pancreas, to which it gives ſeveral 
Branches named Arterie Pancreatice, 
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Near the Extremity of the Pancreas, under the Left Portion 
of the Stomach, the Splenic Artery gives off a principal Branch 
call'd Gaftrica- Siniſtra or Minor, which runs from Left to 
Right along the Left Portion of the great Curvature of the 
Stomach, giving Branches to both Sides of this Portion, which 
communicate with thoſe of the Coronaria Ventriculi. 

This Gaftric Artery ſends likewiſe another Branch, at leaſt, 
to the Extremity of the Pancreas; which communicates with 
the other Pancreatic Arteries. It alſo ſupplies the Omentum 
with Branches, term'd Wes y 6 nes Siniſiræ ; and then it 
communicates with the Right Gaftrica, and from this Union 
the ary — Media are produced. 5 | 

From this il we learn, that the Arteria Corenaria Ventr i- 
culi, Pylorica, Inteflinalis, both -Gaftrice, Gaftro-epiploice, 
and conſequently the Hepatica,  Splenica, and Meſenterica, 
communicate all —— j. 

Afterwards the Splenic Artery advances towards the Spleen, 
in a Courſe more or leſs contorted ; but: before it arrives at 
that Part, it gives two or three Branches to the large Extremity 
of the Stomach, which are commonly call'd-Yaje Brevia, and. 
one to the Omentum, named Apipliica. n 

At the Spleen this Artery divides into four or five 
which enter that Organ, after having given ſome ſmall 'Twigs 
to the neighbouring Parts of the Stomach and Qmentum. 


The ſuperior MEsENTERIC ARTERY. 


The ſuperior Meſenteric Artery, Tab. 5. Fig. 43+ ariſes 
anteriorly 'from the lower Portion of the deſcending Aorta, a 
very little Way below the Cœliaca, going out a little towards 
2 Hand, but bending immediately afterwards to the 

t. 

Near its Origin it gives off a ſmall Branch, which, dividing 
into two, goes to the lower Side of the Head of the Pancreas, 
and neighbouring Part of the Duodenum, communicating with 
the Inteſtinalis by ſmall Arches, and Areolæ or Maſhes. 

Afterwards it paſles over the Duodenum, between this Inte- 
ſtine and the Meſeraic Vein, between the two Laminæ of the 
Meſentery; and then bending, in an oblique Direction, from 
Left to Right, and from above downward, by very ſmall De- 
om, it advances toward the Extremity of the Ileum. By this 

curvation it forms a kind of long Arch, from the convex Side 
of which a great many Branches go out. '. 

Theſe Branches are ſixteen or eighteen in Number, or 
thereabouts, and almoſt all of them are beftow*'d on the ſmall 
Inteſtines, from the lower third Part of the Duodenum to the 
Cæcum and Colon. The firſt Branches are very ſhort, and 


from thence increaſe gradually in Length all theWay to the 
Middle of the Arch; the reſt diminiſhing again by ſmall De- 
grees. 

As approach the Inteſtines, all theſe Branches commu- 


nicate by reciprocal Arches, then by Areolæ and Maſhes 
of all kinds of Figures, from which is detach'd an infinite 
Number of ſmall ifications, which ſurround the Inteſtinal 
Canal like an annular Piece of Net-work. 

Theſe Arches and Maſhes increaſe in Number proportionably 
to the Length of the Branches, and their Size diminiſhes gra- 
dually as they approach the Inteſtines. 

The firſt Branches from the convex Side of the Meſenteric 
Arch, which are very ſhort, ſupply the Pancreas and Meſo- 
colon, and communicate with the Duodenal Artery. The laſt 
Branches go to the Appendicula Vermiformis, and ſend a Por- 
tion of an Arch to the Beginning of the Colon. 

The conſiderable Branches from the concave Side of the 
Meſenteric Arch are ſeldom above two or three in Number; 
but before they ariſe a ſmall Branch goes out to the Duodenum, 
and gives ſome very ſmall Arteries to the Pancreas. | 

he firſt conſiderable Branch from the concave Side of the 
Arch into the Meſocolon, towards the Right Portion of 
the Colon, being firſt divided into two Eranches z the firſt of 
which runs along the whole ſuperior Part of the Colon, where 
it forms the famous Communication with the deſenterica 4 
rior; and might be named Arteria Colica ſuperior. The o 
8 of this Branch runs down on the Right Portion of the. 
on. | 

The ſecond principal Branch, having run for ſome Space thro? 
the Meſentery, diyides into three Branches; the firſt of which 
goes to the lower Part of the Right Portion of the Colon, 
where it communicates with the ſecond Diviſion of the firſt 
Branch: The ſecond goes to the Beginning of the Colon, where 
it communicates with the firſt, and to the Inteſtinum Cxcum. 

The third Diviſion of this ſecond Branch, having commu- 
nicated with the ſecond, gives ſmall T wigs to the Czcum, Ap- 
pendicula Vermiformis, and Extremity of. the Ileum. After- 
wards it communicates with the Extremity of the. Arch, or 
curve Trunk of the ſuperior Meſenteric. ” 

All theſe Communications are by Arches and Maſhes, as in 
thoſe Branches that come from the convex Side of the Arch ; 
and it is to be obſerv'd in general, that all the Branches of the 
Meſenterica ſuperior are diſpoſed ag ye of che 
Meſentery, and Circumvolutions of the ines; giving of 

ranches, 


r 


n i- Mayne Aras 

Tus lower Meſenteric Artery, Tab. 5. Fig. 45- go 
unterioriy from — Horta Deſcendens inferior, about . 
Breadth or more above the Bifurcation, and below the Sperm 
tie Arteries ; and having run about the Length of an Inch, 
more, it is divided into three of four 


Curvature of the Colon, by a like Diftribu- 
and Communication from above downward. 
The lower Branch goes to the ſecond Portion of the Colon, 
or to both, when the ſecond middle Branch is wanting, and 
ſends up a which communicates with. the oing. 

It ſetids another conſiderable Branch downward, call'd Arte- 


r 


ria Himorrhoidalis. Interna; which runs down behind the Inte- 

ſtinum Rectum, to which it is diſttibuted by ſeveral Ramifica- 

tions; and it communicates with the Arteriæ Hypogaſtricie. 
The Rewar AxrIRIES. 


Left, becauſe of the Vena Cava, which lies on the Right Side, 
between the Aorta and the ny | 
They run commonly without Diviſion, and almoſt horizon- 
ally, to che Kidneys ; into dhe Depreſſions of which they enter 
by ſeveral Branches, which form Arches in the inner Subltance 
of theſe Viſcera. | 
— het Beebe He out | 
the Circumference, or outer Surface of the Kidneys. Some- 
times there is more than one . each Side; ſometimes 
this A tation is only on one and theſe {i 
rary Arteries come ſometimes immediately from the 
enter at the upper or lower Part of the Kidneys. 


ight Rind! Artery : paſſes behind the Vena 
3 — the other 


de, and the Left Artery, 

firſt behind and then before the Vein, Sometimes they ſend 

Branches to the Glandulz Renales, Membrana Adipoſa of the 
Kidneys, and even to the Di gm f ies 
The CAapsULAk Arteries: 

The Aterier of the Reial-Glands, which may be term'd 
Arteriæ Capſulares, ariſe ſometimes from the Aorta, above the 
Arteria Renalit; and give out the Arterie Adipeſæ, which 
to the Fat of the Kidneys Satire. thy roms Hom the 
Trunk of the Ciara. Right Capſular Artery comes moſt 

from the Arteria Renalis of the ſame Side, near its 
Origin ; the Left from the Aurtu, above the Renalis. 


ria, and 


or more 
hey ſend off, to the common Membrane of the Kidneys, 
"(mall named Arterize Adipeſæ ; and afterwards they run 
down upon the Pſoas-Muſcles; on the fore Side of the Ureters, 
between the two Lamina of the Peritonzum. 
They give ſereral conſiderable Branches to the Peritonzum, 
chiefly to thoſe Parts of it which are next the tery ; and 
| communicate both with the eſenterice and 4dipoſe. 
They likewiſe — . — ; 
in | 'the tendinous 
2 
are to idi 0 
communicate with 2 Branch of the Iliaca anerng. 2 7 
In Women they do not to out oi the Abdomen, but are 
| by: „ and communicate with 
: OL. - 


and Left Side of that of the Vena Caya. See Tab. 4. 


accompany d 
„ the Triceps 


„ 


Branches of the Hiyapgfice, at the jagged Eises of ibs 
Flops, © at the jagged Extremities of the 
| The Luninan An rut. 


umbar Arteries, Tab. 5. Ng. out poſteriorly 
- . > * 2 4 $0. : 9 
| defbending forts; in is or Ft Pairs or more, 
uch in Ge Ge eannece with the Fatir at. "4 


| — , 
phragm and Intercoſtal Muſcles, and ſupply the Place of Semi- 
mnterceflal Arteries. Sometimes thoſe Pain ng 
common Trunk, and not ſeparately. _ | 
are diſtributed on each Side do the Pſoas Muſcles, to 


tho Quadrati Lumborum, and to the oblique and tranſverſe 
uſcles of the Abdomen ; and by rating the —_— Muſ- 
cles, they become external Hypepaſtrie Arteries. 


likewiſe to the Vertebral Muſcles, and to the Bodics of the 2 | 
tebræ, and entet the Spinal Canal thro the lateral Notches, to 
go to the Membranes, &c, forming Rings much in the ſame 
manner with the Intercoſtals ; and they likewiſe give ſmall 
Twigs to the Nerves. 
D An TEAIA Sacks. ma 
The Arteria Sacre, Tab. 5. Fig. 52 go out tommonl 
from the back Part of the 1 de Lend Aorta, at the 
Bifurcation. Sometimes hey” iſe higher from the Ane 
and ſometimes lower from liace. They are two, three, 
or four in Number ; and ſometimes but one; 1470 15 rami- 
fied on the Os Sacrutm, and on the uring of the 
Peritonzum, Inteſtinum Rectum, Fat, Cc. and chter the Ca- 
nal of the Os Sacrum thro' the anterior Holes, being there 
diſtributed roward each Side. They likewiſe ſend aneh Arte- 
ries to the large Faſciculi of Nerves, which go out thro* the 
_ the Os Sacrum, and they pthetrite the Inner Subſtance 


* The ILIAc AzTEREEs: Tab. f. Fig. 53. 53. 

The inferior deſcending Aorta ends at the laſt Vertebfa of 
the Loins, and ſometimes higher, in to largs laters Branthes; 
one on the Right Hand, the othet on the Left, call'd Arteriæ 


Thace ; each of which is a commoh Trunk to two other Arte- 
riet of the fame Name. This Bifurcation ies on the 8 


. 13. 


13. | 

be primitive Niac Arteries divaritate gradually as they de- 
ſcend, advancing obliquely toward-the anterior and Jower Part 
of the Os Ilium, without any conſiderable Ramifications, fot 
_ the Breadth of three Fingers ; except a few very ſmall 
Arteries that go to the Os Sacrumg ſome bf which enter by the 
Upper Holes, and are diſtributed like the Arteriæ Sartre ; While 
others emerge” again thro” the poſterior Holes, and 7 to the 
oeighbourlng Muſcles, &c. They likewiſe give ſmill Arterier 
to the Petitonæum, to the Coats of the Veins, and to the Fat 
and, Ureters, behind which the Ilinr Trunks paſs. 

The Right 7tiac Trunk paſſes firſt on the fore Side of the 


cn of the Left Iliac Vein, and runs down on the fore Side 
0 


Right Vein, almoſt to the Place where it goes out of the 
Abdomen, its Courſe being there diret᷑ted more inwardly. The 
Left Trunk goes down likewiſe before the Left Vein; but lies 
a little toward the Inſide as it leaves the Abdomen; 

About three Fingers Breadth from their Origin each 7iac 
Trunk is divided into two ſecondary Arteries, one external, 
Tab. 5. Fig. 54- 54. the other internal, Tab. 5. Fig. 55. 55: 
The. n Artery has no particular Name; the internal 18 
term'd Hypogaftrica, which often appears to be ho more than a 
Branch the other in Adults; but in young Children, and 
eſpecially in the Ftetus, the Zypoga/trit Aung looks like the 

runk, and the other like a Branch. 

The external Iliaca; Tab: 5. Fig. 54. 54; on each Side runs 
down to the Ligamentum Fallopii, under which it goes out of 
the Abdomen. In this Courſe it gives off only a few ſmall 4r- 


teries to the Peritonzzum; and other Parts near it; but as it 
paſſes out of the Abdomen under the Ligament; it detaches 
two conſiderable Branches, one internal, the other external, 


The internal Branch is named Arirria Epigaſtrica, Tab. g. 
Fig. 57. 57. and goes out anteriorly from the external Nliaca; 
From thence it tuns obliquely upward, oh the Tendon of the 
tranſverſe Muſcle; toward the pbſterior Part of the 
c Breadth above the 

” k | | 
| Afterwatds the Epignſtric Artery runs up along the poſterior 
or inner Side of 5 ſending Ramifications to og Ten- 
dons of the neighbouring Muſcles; and then loſes itſelf by a true 
Anaſtomoſis of feyeral Ramifications with the Mammaria Inter? 
na. It likewiſe communicates wich the inferior Interco/fals, 
which are ſpread on the Abdomen. „ bug 

It ſometimes gives out two particulat Bratiches, one of which, 
a Netve, gocs.thro” the Foramen Ovale of the 

Eles ; the other news; PTR to- the 
Teſticles, 


* 


all the Wa 


Teſticles, along with the Spermatic Artery, and there commu- 
ni cates with it. 
The external Branch of the outer Tliaca, Tab. 5. Fig. 58. 
68. Fer off laterally from the Outſide of that Artery, under 
— igamentum Fallopii; and from thence to the internal 
Labium of the Os Ilium, where it divides into two, and is 
ramified on the oblique and tranſverſe Muſcles of the Abdomen, 
communicating with the Arteria Lumbaris. 
Beſides theſe two Branches, the external Iliaca gives off a 
mall Branch internally, under the Ligament which runs to the 
Vagina of the Spermatic Cord ; and ſometimes another ſmall 
Twig-goes from the Outſide to the Os Ilium. 
| The internal Iliaca, or Hypogaftrica, Tab. 5. Fig. $5. 5+ 
having run a little more than a Finger's Breath inward and back- 
ward, bends by ſmall Degrees obliquely forward, and toward 
the Outſide ; and afterwards, contracting in its Dimenſions, it 
ends in the Umbilical Artery, Tab. 5. Fig. 56. 56. which ought 
to be look'd upon as a true Continuation of the Trunk of the 
ogaſtrica. 

E Umbilicalis aſcends on the Side of the Bladder ; 
and having detach'd ſmall Branches to that, and to the _ 
bouring Parts of the Peritonzum, it contracts; and, in Adults, 
is quite cloſed up, above the Middle of the Bladder, as in Tab. 
_ s{ Fig. 56. on the Right Side. It likewiſe gives Branches to 

the wo in Females, and to the Parts about the Pelvis in both 
Sexes. Afterwards it aſcends, in form of a Ligament, to the 
Umbilicus, where it joins the Umbilical Artery on the other 
Side; its Name being taken from its Uſe in the Fœtus. 
From the convex Side of the Curvature of the Hypogaſtric 
_ Artery, four or five principal Branches commonly go out very 
near each other. Famerimes they all ariſe ſeparately, ſome- 
times by ſmall common Trunks; and what is the firſt Branch in 
ſome Subjects, is only a Ramification of another principal Branch 
in others ; ſo much does the Number, —_ igin, and 
Diſtribution of theſe Branches vary in different Subjects. For 
this Reaſon, I think it is fit to diſtinguiſh them by the follow - 
ing proper Names: Jliaca minor, Glutea, Sciatica, Pudica 
communis, five Pudica Hypogaſtrica, and Obturatrix. 
The Iliaca miner, the molt poſterior of theſe Branches, and 

which is often no more than a Branch of the Glutza, paſſes 
between the laſt two Lumbar Nerves, and divides into two 
Branches; one of which enters the Canal of the Os Sacrum, 
thro* the loweſt large anterior Holes; the other paſſes behind 
the Muſculus Pſoas, to which it gives T wigs, and behind the 
Crural Nerve, being afterwards diſtributed to the Iliac Muſcle, 
and to the middle Part of the Infide of the Os Ilium, pene- 
trating into the Subſtance of the Bone, ſometimes by one Hole, 
_ ſometimes by more. 

The Arteria Glutæa is commonly very conſiderable, and 
ſometimes the largeſt of all the Hypogaſtric Branches. Near its 


Beginning it ſometimes ſends out the //iaca minor, and ſome- 


times the ſmall Branch that from that Artery to the Os 


Sacrum, and other Parts fix'd to that Bone. Afterwards this 


Artery. goes out of the Pelvis in Company with the Sciatic 
Nerve, thro” the upper Part of the great Sinus of the Os Inno- 
minatum, below the Muſculus Pyritormis, and is diſtributed, in 
aà radiated manner, to the Glutæus Maximus and Medius. 

In its Paſſage it gives ſome Branches to the Os Sacrum, Os 
Coccygis, Muſculus Pyriformis, the Muſcles of the Anus, and 
to the neighbouring Parts of the Inteſtinum Rectum, forming 
a particular Zemorrhoidalts Interna. It likewiſe ſends Twigs 
to the Bladder, and parts near it ; and detaches a pretty long 
Branch, which runs down with the Sciatic Nerve. 

The Arteria Sciatica gives, firſt of all, ſome Branches to the 
Muſculus Pyriformis, the Quadrigemini, and the Os Sacrum, 
and even to the inner Side ot the Os Iſchium. It likewiſe de- 
taches a Branch, which runs under the Muſculus Quadratus, to 
the Articulation of the Os Femoris. | 
It paſſes obliquely over the Sciatic Nerve, and as they 
$9 thro' the great poſterior Sinus of the Os Ilium, it detaches 
mall Arteries, which are diſtributed to the inner Subſtance of 
that Nerve, Afterwards it runs up in a radiated manner on 
the Outſide of the Os Ilium, and is diſtributed to the inner Sub- 
ſtance of that Pone, and to the Muſculi Glutzi, eſpecially to 
the Medius and Minimus. 
Thbe Pudica Communis, call'd commonly Pudica Interna, 
ariſes ſometimes by a'Trunk common to it and to the Glutea, 
and gives out two principal Branches ; the firſt of which paſſes 
| thro' the great Sinus of the Os Nium, in Company with the 
_ Gluta and Sciatica, and then divides into two Branches, 
The firſt Branch goes behind the Spine of the Iſchium, be- 
tween the two Ligaments which lie between that Bone and the 
Qs Sacrum, and runs on the Infide of the Tuberculum Iſchii, 
to the Origin of the $ Cavernofum Penis: 
I bere it divides into ſeveral Arteries, one of which goes to the 
Sphincter Ani, under the Name of Hemorrhoidalis Externa. 
Ihe reſt are diſtributed to the nei ring Integuments, to 
the Bulb of the Urethra, and to the . Creadinn Penis; 
but the laſt of theſe Arterier, or rather the Extremity of this 


diſtribut 


both 


4K 1 


firſt Branch, runs fibim bekind forward, over the Neck of te 


Os Femoris, and commuticates with a Branch of. the 
Cruralis. | 


The ſecond. principal Branch; call'd commonly Arteria Fu- 
dica Eterna, runs — Bethe and Initeſtihum Rectum, 


and is diſtributed in Men to the Veſiculæ Seminales Neck of 


the Bladder, Proſtate Gland; and neighbouring Parts of the 


Rectum. ” 


Afterwards it runs under the Os Pubis, on the Side of a con- 
ſiderable Vein, which lies directly under the Dres and jt 
runs along the Penis between this Vein and à Nerve; being 
in its to the Corpus Cavernoſutu, and com- 
municating with the Pudica minor, which comes from the Cu- 


ralis. 1 % enen 


This ſecond Branch of the Pudica major 
ly from the africa, eſpecially in Wonen, being 
ibuted to the lateral Parts of the Uterus, where it commu- 
nicates with the 8 tic Artery, near the jagged Extremity 


of the Tuba Fallopiana, and: to the neighbouring Parts of the 


Vagina, Or 1 bib 100 
The Arteria Obturatrix perforates the Obturator Muſcles, 
from whence it has its Name, and out of the Pelvis at the 


upper Part of the Ligament of the Foramen Ovale 3 having firſt 
ſent a ſmall Branch, over the — of the Os Ilium an 
Os Pubis, to the Inguinal Glands and Integuments. | 

As it paſſes by the Muſcles, it divides, and is diſtributed to 
the Pectineus and Triceps. It likewiſe ſends out another 
Branch, which communicates/with that Branch of the Sciatiaa 
which to the Articulation of the Os Femoris ; and gives 
ſmall Frurier the Holes in _ Neck — * * F. 

Afterwards the gaſtric Artery: in the-Umbilical;s, as 
has been already 4 . 1 1 e 


The CRURAL AzTenIEs. Tab. 5. Fig. 69. 
The Miac Artery goes out of the Abdomen between the Liga- 
mentum Fallopii and Tendon of the Pſoas, at the Union. of the 
Os Ilium and Os Pubis, and there it takes the Name of Arteria 


11 - . 
. 


TY 14 
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- Cruralis. L 


It ſends off, firſt of all, three ſmall Branches; one of which, 
call'd Pudica E xterna, over the Crural Vein to the Skin 
and Ligament of the Penis, and to the Inguinal Glands, com- 
— — the Pudica Interna. The ſecond goes to the 
Muſculus Pectineus; and the third to the upper Part of the 
Sartorius. All theſe Branches furniſh likewiſe the neighbouring 
anterior Integuments. | £59 | 
Aft s the Crural Artery runs down on the Head of the 
Os Femoris ; and, by — particular Turn, gets on the 
Inſide of the Crural Vein, about three Fingers Breadth from 
where it goes out of the Abdomen. From its Origin to this 
Place, it is cover 'd only by the Skin and Fat, and lies on the 
Pectineus and Triceps Primus. i 

In changing its Situation it ſends out three conſiderable 
Branches; one external, one middle, and one internal. They 
all go out, more or leſs, poſteriorly; ſometimes by a ſhort 
common Trunk, ſometimes by two. 38 2 | 

The external Branch runs on the upper Side of the Thigh 
to the Crureus, Vaſtus Externus, Rehus 4 Anterior, Muſculus 
Faſciz Latz, and Glutzus Medius, ſending up a Branch to the 
Apex of the — Trochanter, which communicates with the 
firſt principal Branch of the Pudica major, and Sciatica, as has 
been already ſaid. | | | | 

The middle Branch runs down on the Inſide of the Thigh, 
between the Triceps Muſcles, to which it gives ſeveral 
Branches; one whereof perforates the ſecond Muſcle, and is 
diſtributed to the Glutzus Maximus, Seminervoſus, Semi- 
membranoſus, Biceps, and to the neighbouring Integuments. 

The internal Branch runs backward on the 8 
towards the great Trochanter; and having detach d a Branch, 
which goes into the Joint of the Os Femoris, it runs down- 
ward, and gives Branches to all the Muſcles that lie on the back 
Side of that Bone, one of which enters the Bone itſelf on one 
Side of the Linea Aſpera. | | 

Having ſent off all theſe three Branches, the Arteria Crura- 
lis runs down between the Sartorius, Vaſtus Internus, and 
Triceps, giving Branches to all the Parts near it: It is cover'd 
by the Sartorius all the Way to the lower Part of OD. 
where it is inſlected backward, over the Triceps Tertius, a lit- 
tle above the internal Condyle of the Os Femoris. Afterwards 
continuing its Courſe thro? the Hollow of the Ham, it is call'd 
Sr being accompany*d by the Vein of the fame 

Ame. . 2 d d * 

The Poplites, while in the Ham, is cover'd onl the 
Integuments, ſending off Branches toward each 2 
run upon 3 and communicate with the lower Ra- 
rr 
to the Joint of the one of whi 

at leaſt, paſſes between the Crucial Ligaments. As it runs 
down, it ſends Branches to the Gaſtrocnemii 3 

4 7 


- 
** 


L 
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into which it enters 
2 . of the 


6 f — 90 
— — —— an fr, 0 ne cr o 
E . 
The Tibialis ant ior, ina of the 
Tibia and Fibula, ſends er 7 
The ſuperior Branches communicate with thoſe ificationt of 
che Poplitea which he round the Articulation ; 4 
go to the Parts, Af 


ment, toward the Outſide of the Tibia, 
Tibialis Anticus and Extenſor Pollicis. 
Having run laterally. on the Tibia for - A _ Thirds of 


— of that Bone, it paſſes on the fore Side, under . the 
ular Ligament and, Extenſor Pollicis, to the Arti- 
— Foot; 


8 ſeveral Branches both to the 
— and Left Hand, communicate laterally with the 
Ti Tibilu pero znd Peronan ee, b tht thee ro Bones 


E ed by Arteries. 

© Arthe oint of the Foot 0 ſends out Branches, which run. 
Lade, nd i the Boos ofthe Tas 322 
nications are numerous on all Sides. . 


Having paſs'd the Fold of the Foot, it ſends off, end 


both Sides other Branches, which communicate with the pofte- 
rior Tibialis and Peronaa ; all theſe Branches a kind of 
Circles round the Tarſus. erwards the anterior Tibial 
advances on the convex Side of the Foot, as far as the Inter- 
ſtice, between the firſt and ſecond Metatarſal Bones; between 
the Heads of which it ſends a large Branch, which perforates 
the ſuperior Interoſſeous Muſcles, and, joining the Tibialis 
pofterior, forms an Arch on the Side of the Foot. 

It likewiſe ſands two or three conſiderable Branches over the 


other Metatarſal which go to the reſt of the Interoſſeous 

Muſcles and 9 — and communicate with each other. 
Laftly, this by pal Branches, 

Nr te Mee ed great Toe; 


2 is 1 = the Outſide of the — T'ee, and the 
of the * Toe. 

The Tbialis 
between the So 
munis, and Flexor Pollicis ; 
Tibia, and to the Marrow 

in its 


ofterior, call'd likewiſe Suralis, 'runs down 
Tibialis poſticus, Flexor Digitorum com- 
iving Branches to theſe, to the 
that Bone, through a particular 
ior and Part. 

After it runs behind the inner Ankle, communicating 
with the Tibialis anterior, and ſurrounded by the neighbouring 
Veins, and paſſes to the Sole of the Foot, between the concave 
Side of the Os Calcis and Thenar Muſcle ;- where it divides 


F or external, the other ſmall 
large or 


The great Branch, or Arteria Plantaris externa, paſſes on 
the concave Side of the Os Calcis obliquely, under the Sole of 
the Foot, to the Baſis of the fifth Metatarſal Bone ; and from 
thence runs in a kind of Arch toward the great Toe, commu- 

2 with the Tibialis 2 NG => I the 
r phi, py wy dn ey 


The convex Side of this . baths Sides of the laſt 
thee Tom, and the Ourkde Toe, forming ſmall 
— Arches at the End, and ſometimes at the Mid- 

eac 


oe, ICED The concave Side of the 


RE 
Fit 


mention'd. 


. The ies Perenes guns down on the back Side of the 


Mi 
by: 


ART 


Solew and Flexor . ; which, 
hs it gives Branches in i dy - < wat 
: low third Part of [the F os it 

which. runs in between tho | 


between their Ex — = des 


of the Tarſus, . 
its Courſ Ng 
„ between the 


. 


it. runs outward, and, 3 
communicate with the Tibialis anterior by an Arch, 
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eriet, I have ſaid nothi of the 
are exceedingly beautiful in the 
ven conſiderable munications 
Perioſteum, which form a delicate 
Mirabile. 
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14. The Blood-Veſſels of the Penis... 


Ex he - Fifth T , 
PLICATION * t * * 2 PAM thi 


From Daak k. 
Tast: V. | 


11 The &vis, or Arteria magna, cut Trom its Orig ut ts 

rice of the Left Ventricle o the Heart. 
A. The three ſemilunar Valves of the Aorta, as * 
runk of the CY Ader ici of the th 


1 the Blood from coming back into the 
* fy th Ben of the A. 
*. orta, 
3. Ligenenten — um, not well expreſ'. 


the Arteril 


Subclavian Arteries, ariſi 
EA ſrom which the Filer F. 7 5 of the 
Arms, Hg 3.) are continued. | 
two Carotid Arteries, the Right ariſing from the 


the Left from the Aurta. = 3 
| 6. The two Vertebra l Arteries, ariſi z from the Subcla- 
eb which paſs thro” all the tranſverſe Proceſſes of the Ver- 
| eck, from whence they are here freed. 

The , Arteries 2 conve to the lower Part 


1.7, t Muſcles, and Glands. 


of the Face, IT 


ongue, ad 


- 8. 8. The Trunks of the Enteral Arieria ſpri nging from 


the Carotidz, and giving Branches to the Paroti 


—— hy, m9 Fr 


10. 10. Trunks which ſend Blood to the Foramina Nariumn, 
particularly the Glands of its Mucous Membrane. 

11. 11. The Occipital Arteries, whoſe Trunks paſs cloſe by 
2 Mammiform al age may are Shed os the _ * 
the Scalp, e are ulated w 
Lage F Temporal ee 
12. Arteries which 0 Blood to the Fauces, Garga- 


ſmall Portion of the Baſis of the Skull, that is 
po of the Dura Mater, here expieſs'd, 
ter remainin 


to it. 
3 1 Go Gootoefions of the 


> Le 


12. 
reon, W of thoſe P 


B. B. A 
with Part of 


arotid Arteries, before 
of the Skull to the Brain. 
* of the Carotid Arterits, where -= | 
of the Sella Twreica, where divers i 

2 them, and help to compoſe an * 
le, which is more ſpicuous 4 in Quadrupeds en 
* The mort e, taken out of the Sellp Tur- 
cic, lying between the two . 
Arteries (14. 14.) p. D, 


p. D. The 4rirrie 5 which ſpring Hom the 
Carotids before they enter the Pia 
15. The Contorfions e e : 20 
i, Frey Proceſſes of the firſt V1b/ of s 
towards the great Foramen of the Or 
more than once, taken Notice, that the Cavities of theſs — 
riet, here they are 9 have been larger dan 
inferior Trunks j whereby the Tmipetas of the Blood muſt 
farily be very much leflen'd, as well as by their Sg 
only. the Angles of three Contorſtons' of 
Arteries of 8 are more acute, which in them is 
nore neceſſa n the Force of the Blood at their Extre- 
W 5 \ of the horizontal Poſition of their Trunks.” 
16 two Trunks of the Vertebral Arteries, that be on 


the Medulla Oblengata. 
c 4 Branches between the Corotid bd, liner 


17. The communicant 
Crvical Artery. 

18. 18. The Ramifications of the Arterirt within — 
the Trunks of which lie between the Lobes of the Brgi 
and in its Sulci, From the Extremities of theſe Arteries of in 
Brain are continued its Veins,, whoſe Trunks vary much in 
their continued Poſition from the Arteries, theſe entering the 
Brain at its Baſis, and diſtributing tbemſelves, as above noted; 
whereas the Trunks of the Veins ate extended on the Surface 
of the Brain, and dif their Blood into the longitudinal 
Sinus, Nor do the Veins of the Brain accompany their Arte- 
ries at their ; Ingroll, a ip as .in other Parts, and as the "Arteries 
and Veins of the Pura Mattr do ; both wh F 
ſame 2 in the Bat of the Skull, B. B. 

1 The Aerie; of thi Crrebellung.” 

The Arteries of the Larynx, 45 Glindulir, ind 
adjas ent 15 and Parts, atifing from the & bela vian Arteries, 

20. 20. Others arifing near the former, which convey Blood 
to the Muſcles of the Neck and Scapulz. 

21. 21. The'Manmiyhe; Which t iff ſtom the Subrla- 
vian Arteries, and deſcend on the Cartilages of the trut Ribs 
internally, about half an Inch diſtant, on each Side the Os 
Pectoris or Sternum. Some Branches 'of thief paſs thro' the 
Pectoral as well as Intercoffal Muſcles, and give Blood to the 
Mamma, where they meet with ſome Branches of the Firkr- 
coftal 22 with which they are inoſculated. 

Theſe Mammary Arteries join with the lar 4. — of the 
5 igaftrics (57+ 57+) alſo, by 7 means s of the 

of the Integuments of the Abdomen is — on with 
= Force: The Extremities of the Interco/tal and Lumbal 
Arteries alſo inofculate with each other, as well as theſe. 

22. 22 The Arterim of the Muſcles of the O. 
and ſome of thoſe of the Staple. 

23. 23. Thoſe Parts of the large Ftunks of the brit of 


* 


the Arm, which are liable to be wounded in © the 
He Fs ny or innermoſt” of the three Veins in the bending 
t it 


. 24. The, Diviſions of the Ayteriet of the Arm, below 
the Flexure of the Cubir. 

2 A communicant Branch of an Hreery, ariſing from 

he Frust of the Artery of the Arm, above its ure at the 
th which is inoculated with the Arteribs of the Cubit 
below. In ſome Subjects you will not find this communicant 
Branch) as here repreſented, in whom there are divers ſmaller 
Branches of the ſame Kind. Dl communicatit Branches 
of the upper Part of the Brachial Artery with thoſe of the 
Cubit, the Blood ftill paſſes, tho* the Trunk (23.) is firm 
tyed ; which is done in taking up the Artery, as 36 is call 
when 'tis wounded in the Cafe of an m : Beſides firmly 

ng the Trunk of the Artery above the Place where it is 
J it is alſo neceſſary to tye it in like manner below, 
leſt the Blood, convey'd by the communicant Branches to the 


inferior Trunk, till pours out at the Wound of the Artery 


from below, in a ret 


manner, 
26. The external Artery of the Cubit, which makes the 
Pulſe near „ . Carpus. 


2 Fteries of the Hands and Fi ingers. 

E #7 The deſcending Trunk of the Ateria ma 

29. The Arteria Bronchiatis, ſpringing from * the 

Intercoftal Arteries It ſometimes ariſes immediately frown the 
deſcending Trunk of the Aorta 1 at other times from the t 
rior Intereeftal Artery, Which 
Theſe 2 r inoſculate with the Arte- 
ries. 1 Epift. Anatom. 6 Fig. c. c. c. 

305 A ſmall Artery, ſpringing from the fore Part of the 
Aorta Deſcendens, paſſing to the Gule. < tells us of 
te Gul of Arteries from the ſuperior Intercoftal, which go to 

1 
90 Wel ee on each Side the Ateria 
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he Bmw! — due. T 

mul gem of the a 1 

38. The e Arteries of the Loins. | 

51. The matie Arteriet, which deſcent to . 
CREE F 105 


47 4 ee hy dark gal be. 
J. N 1 Wind extern. q , ky Tot ' 
| Iliagi interni, ' which ale lyger Ik the Fetut, pro- 
porn), wham in the Adult, by teaſori of their Ct 
hte the two Umbilical Arteries — 
55. 56. The two Umbilical urrie cut off; that of the 
Right D the Left is expreſs 


. 37. The 
reaftric Ane which afcend under the 
K ie Abdomen, and are inoſculdted with che 
riæ, as above noted. 
- paſſing 


40 58. Branches of the externel Nine Arteries, 
— the two oblique Muſcles of the Abuomene. 
59. Branches of the internal Tinc Arteries leb con- 
. to the E xtenſores and Obturatores Muſcks of the 
60. 60. The Trunks of the Ari, which paſs to the 


br. 61. The Arterie of the Bladder of Urine: 

62. 62. The interna! Arterits of the Pudendum, Which, 
with thoſe Here expreſs'd of the Penis, mike the Hyper rie 40 
teriet in Wonen. The extern! Arteries' of che Puaendum 
ariſe from the upper Part of the Cruel Artery, which is . 
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50. 
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ehediately below the Epigaſtrics 
Penis, diſtended with Wind, and dry'd. | 
64. 2 Glans Penis. | 
65. The upper Part or Dorſim Prris, cut tem the 
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B 2 25 Inflation. 
> Ihe two Arteries of the Peri, 28 appear ir 


wi Was, in each cavernous Boy of the Pl 
* The Capſula and Septum of e 


69. The mul Arteries. 
' 70. 70. The Arterie which paſs to hs Mitte of 0. 


Thighs and T7h:ee. 
51: That Part of the y that paſſes the Ham 
2 The threr e of the Tag 


3. The Arteritt of the Foot, with their 
Branch, from their ſuperior to their inferior Trunk; as 
as their Communications at the Extremity of each Toe, like 
thoſe of the Pr" Drakes Anatomy 
ARTERIA dp]ccrarxd, = Medicines againft the Dit. 
er:a, whence they take tor 


orders of the Voice and Aſpera Art 
Blancard. 


Name. 
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now aQually uach i Uſe in Bene by dee Be 
" rare in Bhrope Oribefirs gives” an Avcvan "of it from Galen 
and 
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and Arryllus : Paulus £gineta of it 28 à thing com- 
— ackifed ; and Proſper Alpinus tells us, it is frequenth 
performed in Egypt. It is from theſe Authors, and Hefter, 1 
| ſhall give the Particulars of Arteriotomy. 

— cut the Temporal Arteries for a Defluxion of hot 
and ſſatulent Humours into the Eyes, and the Arteries behind 
the Ears of Perſons ſubject to a ww + 

n 


been long afflicted with Diforders i Head, proceeding from 
Heat and Wind, or any other chronic Diſtemperature of that 
Part 


When any other Place is affected, they do not cut the Arte- 
ries, though there are many Parts which require to be relieved 
this way, rather than by opening a Vein; for where-ever a Diſ- 
order ariſes from a Collection of hot and flatulent Blood in the 
Ax teries, the affected Part requires Arteriotomy. But fince it is 
difficult to ſtop the Flux of Blood, and when the Wound is 
brought to cicatrize, there commences an Aneuryſm for theſe 
Reaſons, Phyſicians have been cautious of opening the larger 
Arteries ; and as for the ſmaller, they forbear them, as think - 
ing them of little Service: However, the Cutting of a {mall Ar - 
tery has been known to do much Good, and the Wound has 
been cicatrized without an Aucuryſm; and even if one of the 
larger Arteries be opened, a Cicatrix may be induced on it 
without an Aneuryſm, that is, by means of cutting it quite 
through, the doing of which has often delivered the Patient 
from the Danger of an 5 For it plainly appears, 
that when the Artery by a croſs ion is divided in two, both 
Parts being retracted, one retires upwards, and the other down- 
wards. For my own part, having received ſome clear Admo- 
nitions in my Dreams, I cut the Artery which lies between the 
Thumb and Fore-finger of my Right Hand, and ſuffered the 
Blood to flow till it ceaſed of itſelf ; for fo I was ordered in 
my Dreams ; but the Quantity was leſs than a Pound. By this 
means an inveterate Pain, which principally affected that Part 
where the Liver joins to the Dia m, went off on a ſudden, 
Another, by a Wound in his Ancle, had an Artery cut, which 
ceaſed not to bleed, till I was ſent for ; when I came, I di- 
vided the Artery in two, after which I 9 — a Remedy, which 
conſiſted of Aloes, Frankincenſe, and Whites of Eggs, ſpread 
upon the ſoft Fur of Hares ; and the Wound was cicatrized 
without an Aneuryſm, the Orifice of the Artery vom, me gt 
and the Patient, who for four Years paſt had felt a Pain in his 
Hip, with very ſhort Intervals, was perfectly cured from that 
Time. This Succeſs has often induced me to uſe Arteriote 
in the Joints of the upper Extremities, and in the Head ſelf, 
for all Pains proceeding from a hot and flatulent Matter ; but 
eſpecially when a Membrane is affected with a fort of pricking 
Pain, which extends itſelf by Degrees in ſuch a manner, that 
the pungent Senſation ſeems, as it were, fixed in the Centre 
of the Place affected, while all the circumjacent Parts labour 
under a Tenſion. Oribaſius, Med. Collect. Lib. 7. Cap. 13. 
from Galen. 

We cut the Artery that lies under the Top of the Head to- 
wards the hinder Part, among the Tendons z or we open the 
Artery behind the Ears, or thoſe which lie on each Side of the 
Vertex towards the fore Part of the Head, for they belong to the 
coronal and middle Sutures. "Thoſe Arteries which reach from 
the Temples to the Forehead, are not cut, beeauſe they are 
ſituated againſt a Muſcle ; but they may be ſafely opened, if 
the Patient, in Compliance with Directions, move his Cheeks 
forcibly, by which means all the Muſcles of the Temples, through- 
out their whole Extent, are viſibly put in Motion. We have 
an Opportunity then of letting alone the Part in the Farchead 
that moves, and making the Section in the Part that is at Reſt. 
However, the Blood does not flow very faſt, nor in any great 
Quantity, from theſe Arteries, becauſe of their Smallneſs ; nor 
does it iſſue forth with much Spirit, becauſe they approach the 
Nature of Veins. The Arteries before the Ears, where the 
Muſcles of the Jaws ariſe, are very firm and ftrong ; but are 
ſeldom cut without Danger, becauſe of the Nearneſs of the 
Muſcles, and the Foldings of the Membranes of that Place. 
In the Arteri2tomy on the Occiput, the Artery is to be cut home 
to the Bone, which is to be ſcraped, that Fleſh may repullula 

upon it for the Reception of the Mouths of the Artery. In 
cutting the Artery, the beit way is to treat it like a Varix, by 
taking it up with the Forceps, or ſome ſuch Inftruments, and 
making not a great Inciſion, but ſeveral ſmall ones. When 

u have drawn off a ſufficient tity of Blood, the Veſſel 
is to be taken up with the Forceps, and quite divided; for by 
this means it will never be joi in, nor will there be any 
Danger of an Hzmo the Mouths of the Arteries being 
drawn back into the Fl Oribaſius, Med. Coll. Lib. 7. Cap. 

14. from Antyllus. 468 
For Defluxions in the Eyes of long Standing, and vertiginous 
Affections, we uſe to cut . Arteries behind the Ears. In order 
. nn EEE 
Inaved, then felt f ; for by the Pulſe in 
that Place, we very eaſily diſcover the 8 5 the Artery. 
— then cut home to the Bone, making an Inciſion of two 
fi 
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eſpecially if they have 


Head, they 
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Ink. If we miß the 4rtery, we are to take the Diſtance of 
three Fingers Breadth from the Ears, and perform: the Opera- 
tion, cutting the Arteries acrofs, till we perceive the Blood to 
flow with a Pulſation, and our t touches the Bone. 
After taking away a moderate Quantity of Blood, we divide 
the Pericramum, that it might not be diſtended, and fo in- 
flamed ; and having ſcraped the Bone, thruſt a Linen Tent into 
the Wound, and heal it with Dreſſings of Lint. If the Bone 
in that Place ſtill remains bare, we repeat the ſcraping it. P. 
Mginet. Lib. 6, Cap. 4. | 

Arteriotomy, or the opening Arteries in order to procure an 
Evacuation of Blood, was among the Zgyptians an Operation 
as common, and undertaken with as little Dread, as Vene- 
ſection itſelf. This Practice they not only uſed on many Oc- 
cafions, but looked upon it as à divine Secret, and the ſafeſt 
and moſt infallible Means of Recovery in long-ſtanding and in- 
veterate Inflammations of the Eyes; as alſo for long-protracted 
Head-achs, and obſtinate Pains of the Viſcera. 

Some icians in Afﬀter- declared themſelves Enemies 
to this Practice, and ſupported their Judgment by a Paſſage of 
Galen, who [in Lib. de Curut. per Sang. ] has theſe 
Words: I have known ſome die in Conſequence of the in- 
e terior Artery of the Cubit lying under the Vein being open- 
<< ed. In ſome I have found Grangrenes immediately pro- 
% duced by the Application of Bandage, with a View to ſtop 
* the mw way, of and I have known others- expire under 
„the Operation for the A im.” They imagined, that an 
opened Artery could not be ag — and that the Dan 
of an Aneuryſm, at leaſt, and even of Death itſelf, muſt of 
Conſequence be the Reſult of Arteriotomy. But theſe Phyſi- 
cians ſeem to have forgot the Reaſoning of Galen their 
Mafter,. in the ſixth Chapter of the fifth Book of his Methodus 
Medendi, where he uſes theſe Words: Some, ſays he, aflert that 
« one of the Coats of an Artery is hard and cartilaginous ; and 
« a Subſtance of that Nature cannot poſlibly coaleſce and ag - 
« glutinate, ſince a Diſpoſition to join and unite is only found 
in ſoft Bodies, As in external Objects we do not find, that a 
« Stone, for Inſtance, unites with its Neighbour Stone, nor a 
& Shell with a Shell; ſo neither with ines do Gartilages 
« unite with Cartilages, nor Bones with Bones ; for broken 
„ Bones do not cohere by Union, but are joined by a glutinous 
„% Callus, which the Greeks call T4c95, It muſt be owned, 
© that ſuch is the Nature of an Artery as to render the lu- 
6 tination of its hard Coat difficult ; but yet this Difkiculty is 
«*« not altogether unſurmountable, ſince an Artery is neither ſo 
« dry nor ſo hard as a Bone or Cartilage, but much ſofter, and 
« of a more fleſhy Nature. And we have the leſs Reaſon to 
6 deſpair of agglutinating the Orifice of an Artery, ſince the 
« Artery itſelf is ſmall, and the Body of a Man of a foft and 
« yielding Nature, Experience herſelf ſeems in this Caſe to 
join her friendly Voice to Reaſon, ſince in Children and Wo- 
* men, who have moiſt and ſoft Bodics, I have ſeen the Arteries - 
„ agglutinated ; and eſpecially in one Youth, who had one 
6 of his Arteries lightly cut. But though an Orifice in an 
% Artery is more difficultly —— than that in a Vein, 
„ yet the Medicines uſed in both Caſes are not very different, 
« but plainly of the ſame Species, and only vary in Degree; 
« for an Artery requires Medicines ſomewhat drier than a Vein 
4 but if the Cade is to produce Fleſh around the Orifice, 
«© the Medicines to be uſed are the ſame in both Caſes.” Two 
things concur to render the Agglutination of Arteries, and the 
Cure of Ulcers formed in them, difficult ; for, as Galen juſtly ob- 
ſerves, that Ulcers in the Lungs cannot be cured by reaſon of 
their continual Motion; ſo the Motion and Pulſation of the 
Arteries is a great Obſtruction to the Agglutination of Wounds 
made in them. The Difficulty of Agglutination is alſo aug- 
mented by the Hardneſs of that Subſtance of which the Artery 
conſiſts, . The Pulſation of the Artery is moſt efficaciouſly pre- 
vented by the Application of a ſmooth, round and thick Plate 
of Braſs, after having duly united the Orifice. 

The Egyptians uſed to open all the Arteries diſcoverable in 
the Head ; for in Head-achs of a long ſtanding, eſpecially ſuch 
as are attended with Pulſation, and in all Inflammations of the 
uſed to cut the Arteries, and thoſe placed behind 
the Ears; in opening all of which they were ſucceſsful ; but 
they moſt cemmonly opened that in the Forehead, eſpecially in 
caſe of old Inflammations of the Eyes; and I myſelf, when 
in Grand Cairo, ſaw many cured, as by a Charm, of old Head- 
achs, and obſtinate Inflammations of the Eyes; by opening the 
Artery in the Forehead, and making a ſudden Evacuation of 
Blood. This Practice was known to Galen, as is plain from 
theſe Words in the fourteenth Book of his Methodus Medendi : 


4 The Head, ſays he, muſt be ſhaved, and thoſe Arteries 


«© which are fituated near the Ears, and thoſe behind them, 
« thoſe alſo in the Forehead and Temples, are to be carefull 


6 felt. And thoſe of them which are felt warmer, and whoſe 


« Pulſation is ſtronger than that of the others, are to be cut. 
6 But of thoſe which are ſmall, and lie near the Skin, it is 


460 to cut out a Part, as we uſed to do in Varices of the 
Breadth in Length, the Place being before marked with L 


And that very deſervedly, ſince the Arteries which 
and 44 much bot Blood mixed with a ind of flatu- 
lent Matter. 7 
«© Among the ſeveral Arteries of the Head, the Temporal is 
4% ſymetimes burned ; and this is done with a View to inter - 
«© cept and eut off theſe ſubtile Defluxions, which fall down up- 
« on the Eyes: And the two Arteries behind the Ears are 
«© opened for certain Species of ies, watry Humours, 
« Ny#alops, and old Pains of the Liver ; but there is always 
«© ſome Danger in opening them, and they require a long Time 
% to conſolidate,” : 
I never indeed ſaw the Egyptian Phyſicians cut an Artery quite 
thro', or contract any Part of it; but I have often ſeen them 
Arteries juſt as we do Veins. They often burn the Temporal Arte- 
ries in order to prevent Fluxions on the Eyes ; for which Rea- 
fon you may obſerve _ People in all Parts of E with 
their Temples burned. This Practice of burning the Temporal 
and other Arteries, they firſt had from Ethiopia ; for many of 
the Ethiopians and Abyſſinians uſe this Method of burning. I 
never ſaw, that any ot them uſed this Operation on the Arteries 
behind the Ears for Diſorders of the Eyes, and Pains of the 
Liver; for when the Liver is affected, they uſed to open the 
Artery between the Thumb and Fore-finger, which Practice is 
alſo approved of by Galen, in his Book De Curat. per 8 8 
Mif. Theſe Phyſicians alſo told me, that they opened 
Jugular Arteries in Patients who were in Danger of Suffoca- 
tion, but I never had an Opportunity of ſeeing that Operation 
performed. They open the Artery between the 'Thumb and 
fore Finger, for Pains and Inflammations of the Viſcera. The 
Method of opening an Artery among the Egyptians was this : 
The Operator firſt of all applies a Linen Ligature to the Part 
in which the Artery is to be opened, juſt as in Veneſection; 
and ſuffers the Artery to become turgid, and full of Blood ; then 
he makes an oblique Inciſion with a very ſharp Lancet or In- 
ciſion- knife; but in Aragon, this Operation, the Inciſion 
ought always to be made very ittle, becauſe the Blood con- 
tained in the Arteries is wy thin, and becauſe a large Orifice 
agglutinates with more Difficulty than a ſmall one. Having 
— opened the Artery, he takes away as much Blood as he 
judges neceſſary: But the Rule obſerved by moſt, with _ 
to the Quantity of Blood to be taken, is to let it flow till it 
ſtops of its own Accord, When a ſufficient Quantity is taken 
away, they bring the divided Lips of the Artery into Contact 
with their Fingers, juſt as we uſe to do theſe of Veins ; then 
they apply a little Cotton to the Orifice of the Artery, over 
which they lay a large Braſs Coin, called by them Follara, 
| which they tye upon the wounded Artery for three Days; at the 
End of which Time they take away the Ligature and Coin, 
uſing no other Step in the Cure; and all the times I ſaw this 
Operation performed, I obſerved the Patients rendered entirely 
ſound by the foregoing Method. Others, before tying the Ar 
tery, and applying the Cotton to it, uſe a little Frankincenſe 
made warm in the Flame of a Candle, with which they unite 
the Lips of the Orifice ; then they apply the Cotton, and, laſt 
of all, the Fellara. Two things then, in the Egyptians Method 
of performing this Operation, deſerve to be m reflected up- 
on: Firſt, that they made the Inciſion very ſmall, oblique, 
and with a very ſharp Inſtrument. Secondly, the Application 
of the Braſs Coin, by means of the Coldneſs and Hardneſs of 
which the Pulſation of the Artery was ſo far deſtroy'd, as to 
allow the Agghutination and Cure of the Inciſion made in the 
Artery. Proſper. Alpini Medicina Ægyptiorum. 
The Word Arteriotomy, according to its Etymology, ſigni- 
fies that Chirurgical Operation, by which, for the Safety of 
the Patient, the Arteries are opened almoſt in the ſame manner 
with the Veins, in order to procure a Diſcharge of Blood. But 
though in our own Days this Operation is not ſo frequently at- 
tempted as in former Ages, for fear not only of too great an 
Effuſion of Blood, but alſo of an Aneuryſm; yet if it is cau- 
tiouſly performed, it has the Suffrage of the greateſt Phyſicians 
in its Favour, as wy X Practice of fingular Uſe, and unat- 
tended with any bad Conſequences. Accordingly we read of 
the more antient Phyſicians opening Arteries in various Parts of 
the Body; in the — for Inſtance, in the Temples, be- 
hind the Ears, in the hinder Part of the Head, between the 
Thumb and the fore Finger, and in every other Part of the 
Body where the Pulſation was felt by the Touch. The modern 
- Phyſicians, on the other hand, ſcarce open any other Artery than 
that ſituated in the Temples ; for it is y moſt eafily 
opened, becauſe it is ſufficient! ſed to the Touch ; and 
its Aperture is attended with the alt Danger, either of an Ef- 
fuſion of Blood, or an Aneury/m, becauſe it lies on the Os 
Frontis, and may therefore be eaſily ed. No one in 
his Senſes will, however, deny that *tis, for the moſt part, far 
more difficult to open Arteries than Veint, fince the former are 
not expoſed to our Sight, but muſt be diſcovered by the Im- 
preſſions made on the Touch by their Pulſations. But not to 
Time in deſcribing the now obſolete Methods of Arteri- 


y ſome of the later and more modern Surgeons. 
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com pail by the Antients, I come to give an Account of 
that uſed b 


i be 
carefully to explore and find out 
ciſion is to be made; the moſt 
is by applying his Left Hand to 
Then having diſcovered the Art 


Fingers, which muſt yet be removed at ſuch a Diſtance from 
each other, that a Lancet may be commodiouſly paſſ; 
them into the Cavity of the Artery. But the 

the moſt part, be paſled deeper in this Operation than in Vene- 
ſection, and carried tranſverſly upwards in its Retraction, to 
the end the Artery may be the more infallibly reached; nor is 
there any Danger, though the whole Artery fhould be cut aſun- 
der. As ſoon therefore as the Inciſion is made, if a ruddy and 
florid Blood, whoſe Stream, as it were, beats Time to the 
ſeveral Pulſations of the Arteries, burſts from the Orifice, we 
are ſure the Artery is opened, and the Operation well per- 
formed. But if it ſhould happen otherwiſe, the Lancet is a 
ſecond time to be paſſed deeper, till by the forementioned Signs 
we diſcover, that the Artery is either opened, or cut aſunder. 
But as the Point of an ordinary Lancet is lender, and may on 
this Occaſion be eaſily broken on the Bones of the Head, I have 
learned from Experience, that this Artery, eſpecially if the In- 
ciſion is made downwards, and not upwards, may more commo- 
diouſly be laid open by a ſtrait Inciſion- kniſe, repreſented by 
the Letter G, in Tab. 22. But that the Operation may pro- 
duce the more happy Effects, a large Quantity of Blood, that 
is, a Pound, or, if a Plethora call for it, a Pound and an half, 
may be allowed to flow from the Artery, otherwiſe its having 
been opened proves of little Service ; ſo that we need not be 
ſurpriſed at the antient Phyſicians, whoſe Practice was to allow 
the Blood to flow till ſuch time as the Patient to faint 
away. If an Artery is to be opened behind the Ear, in the 
back Part of the Head, or in any other Part of the Body, this 
ſame Method is to be followed, ſo far as the different Situations 
of Parts, and other Circumſtances, will admit of it. 

When as much Blood is taken from the Patient as the Phy- 
ſician ſhall judge proper, Bandage muſt be forthwith — ; 
for which Purpoſe three ſquare Compreſles of different Sizes 
muſt be provided. The leaſt of theſe muſt be applied imme- 
diately to the Orifice, the intermediate one over it, and the 
largeſt over both : Nor on this Occaſion is it improper to fold 
up a Piece of Money, or a ſmall Piece of Lead, in the under- 
moſt or intermediate Compreſs, or to apply a Piece of chewed 
Paper to the Orifice itſelf, uſing the Compreſs at the ſame time 
over it ; for thus the Blood will not only be the more eaſily 
ſtopped, but the opened Artery the more effectually preſerved 
from burſting out afreſh, And that all theſe may be the more 
ſecurely fixed upon the Wound, the knotted Bandage, (Sce 
Fascia Noposa) or ſome other proper Bandage, muſt be 
applied pretty tight, and kept ſo for about eight Days, that 
an Hemorrhage or Aneuryſm may be the more effectually guard- 
ed againſt ; and if it ſhould happen to be relaxed, it is agai 
carefully to be rendered tight, and ſo kept, if poflible, till the 
Wound is entirely agglutinated. 

As for the Uſes of Arteriotomy, they are by ſome Phyſicians 
extolled as ſo numerous, and of a Nature fo uncommon, that 
the moſt obſtinate Diſeaſes of the Head and Eyes, provided 
they owe their Origin to too great a Quantity of Blood, muſt 
receive remarkable Relief from this ration, even after they 
have reſiſted the Force of all other Medicines. It is alfo a 
common Obſervation, that Arteriotomy is generally hight bene- 
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ficial in Vertigos, obſtinate Head-achs, Epilepſies, Suffuſions, 
and Inflammations of the 2 proceeding from too great a 
Quantity of Blood. And Catherwood, a late Engliſh Writer, 
has in a Book, intituled, A new Method of curing the Apoplexy, 
endeavoured to ſhew, that the Morbus Attonitus, or lexy, 


may be very ſpeedily removed by it; but I muſt on this Occa- 
ſion take Notice, that I myſelf performed the Operation of 
Arterictomy upon two Apeplefic Patients, one of whom was 
„ e the other old; but they both ſoon after died, not- 
wi ding the Operation was performed in the very Begin- 
ning of the Diſeaſe, and other r Remedies were uſed; ſo 
that Arteriotomy is not always effectual in Apoplexies. Since 
Arteriotomy then is obſerved in many Caſes to be attended with 
Advantages ſuperior to thoſe of Veneſection, and fince the 
whole Danger of it may be prevented oy pg Compreſs and 
„we may hence be enabled to make a due Eſtimate of 
the Opinion of thoſe who not only pronounce it 
but alſo 
cacy, Notwithſtanding what has been faid, I muſt nevertheleſs 
own, that thoſe Phyſicians moſt effectually conſult both the 
Welfare of the Patients, and their own Reputation, who in Diſ- 
eaſes, where Life is not immediately threatened, never have re- 
courſe toArteriotemy, till they have all other Remedies inef- 
ſectual. But, that the Effects to be ed from this — 
tion may be the more ſpeedily and ſenſibly produced, it 
f and 
other 


: dangerous, 
it upon a Level with Veneſection in point of Effi- 


necellary, at the ſame tune, to injoin a proper Regunen, 
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Aber Medicines, that have à Tendency to remoye the Hiſorder 
— — 2 the Patient labours, and for which the Opera- 


ed. Heifter's Inflitutiones Chirurgice. 
Hes ARTETISCOS. One who biken the 
Loſs of any Member. Rularidus. 


ARTHANITA. A Plant of which Dale mentions two 


Sorts. The firſt is the 
Arthanita Cyclamen; Office: Cyclamen, Schrod. Lib. 4. 
p. 59. Cyclamen orbiculato folio, Ger. 694. Emac. 343. Cy- 
clamen orbiculato folio inferne raſcente, C. B. Pin. Tourn. 
Inſt. 154. Elem. Bot. 158. rh. Ind. A. 2. 7 Hiſt. 
Oxon. A 552: Cyclamen vulgare, folio rotunio, Park. Parad. 
9 


g laminus folio rotundiore vulgatior, J. B. 2. 551. Rali 
F . 2. 7205; yelamen, Pais Porcinus, | vid SOW- 
BREAD. 


The Root of Sowbread is round, and ſomewhat flattiſh, 
like a ſmall Turnep, of a dark-brown Colour on the Outſide, 
with ſeveral dark Fibres ren op from the Bottom. The 
Leaves grow on thick, reddiſh Stalks, of a dafkiſh Green 
above, ently marked with white Spots, and underneath 
of a reddiſh or purpliſh Colour, in Shape like the Leaves of 
Aſarabacca, tound, and hollow'd in next the Stalk. 9 
theſe ariſe the Flowers, each on its owh Foot - ſtalk, whi 
is uſually ſlendereſt next the Ground. 1 are made up bf 
one ſingle pendulous Leaf, divided into five ſharp- pointed 

ents, which turn themſelves backward when they open, 
and are of a pale le or bloom Colour : When theſe are fal- 
len, the Stalk with Seed-veſſel coils itſelf round towards the 
Earth like little Snake. Sowbread is planted with us only in 
Gardens, its native Place being the Alps, and the Mountains of 
Auſtria and Styria. It flowers in September and Oober. 

The Root of Sowbread is very forcing, and er! uſed 
to bring away the Birth and the Secundines, and to provoke the 
Menſes. The Juice is commended by ſome againſt vertiginous 
Diſorders of the Head, uſed in Form of any Errhine. It is of 
Service alſo againſt cutaneous Eruptions. Miller's Bot. Off 

Dale ſays it ſhould be uſed with Caution internally. 

The ſecond is the 

Cyclamen Arthanita, Office. Cyclamen hederæ 

Emac. 843. Raii Hiſt. 2. 1206. C. B. 308. Tourn. Inſt. 
155. Boerh. Ind. A. 2. 151. Hiſt. Oxon. 3. 552: Cyclamen 
folio bederæ, Autunnale, Park. Parad. 296. COMMON 
SOWBREAD. : 8 

This Species agrees in Virtues with the preceding; and is the 
ſort which is kept in our Shops. Dale. 

ARTHETICA, or ARTH RETICA, is the Herb Ground- 
pine, ſo called from agbeey, a Joint. It cures AﬀeCtions of the 
Joints. Blancard. 

ARTHOICUM is a red Oil extracted from the Roots of 
Herbs together with Bread artfully digeſted in Dung. Ruland. 

ohnſon. 

7 Te ould rather be written Ax TOICUM, as Caftellus obſerves, 
becauſe derived from d-, Bread. Rulandus calls it alſo Pan- 


nonium. ahi 
ARTHREMBOLUS, bein, from debe, a Joint, 
and iA, to impel, or force in. An Inſtrument, by means 
of which the luxated Bone of a Joint is reſtored to its natural 
Place and Situation. Caftellus from Sponius. 
ARTHRITICA, &evgil:x), is the fame as : 
ARTHRITIS, the Gout, from debęer, a Joint; as if we 
ſhould ſay the Diſeaſe of the Joints, or Joint- evil. 
So much has been ſaid on this Diſtemper by Authors of almoſt 


liv, Ger. 


all Ages; and ſo many trifling Theories have been erected with 
reſpect to the Gout, that it would take up a great A LE 
on 


Volumes to give _ an Extract of what has 
copious Subject. Much of this I ſhall therefore paſs over; and 
the Reader will ſuſtain but little Loſs by this Omiſſion, becauſe 
Succeſs in Practice, the only thing which can render a Theory 
valuable, has not yet confirmed the Speculations of any Author; 
inſomuch that the Diſtemper has remained incurable, notwith- 
ſtanding all the Viſions of T heoriſts, and Boaſts of Empirics. 

The Method T ſhall take in this Article will be to give, firſt, 
the Sentiments of two Authors only amongſt the Antients, 
which are Aretæus, and Cælius Aurelianus. 

, Secondly, the Hiſtory of the Diſtemper from Sydenham. 

Thirdly, the Hiſtory of the Anomalous, or Irregular Gout, 
with the Method of Cure, from Muſgrave. 

And laſtly, I ſhall take the Liberty of making ſome Remarks 
relating to this obſtinate Diſtemper. 


' From ARET &Us. S 


The Pain which affefts all the Joints in common is an Ar- 
thritis ; if it be ſeated in the Feet, it is called Podagra; if in 
the Hips, it is a Sciatica; if in the Hands, a Chiragra: And 
thus it is, whether the Pain immediately attacks the Patient 
from ſome ſudden Cauſe ; or the Matter of the Diſcaſe, which 


to prevail, the 


bad for along time lain dormant, js, upon ſome flight Occaioni} 
kiridled __ Fit. If the R it affects 
the whole nervous Syſtem, The Pain firſt ſcizes the Nerves, 


the Ligaments of the Joints, and all thoſe Parts which ariſe 


from and terminate in the Bones. And here it is Matter of 
great Admiration, that the Bones, which are utterly inſenſible 
to a Cut, or a Bruiſe, ſhould under this Diſtemper acquire fo 
exquiſite a Senſation of Pain, as no Blows from an Iron Bar, 
no Compreſſion with Cords, no Wounds with a Sword, nor 
Burnings with Fire, are capable of producing, but are rather 
wiſh'd for and choſen as Alleviations and Remedies of greater 
Pains. Nay, if the affected Bones were even to be amputa 
the Pain endur d under the Section would bediminiſhed, as a ſ 
thing is by Compariſon with a greater 3 or, if it ſhould hap 
| atient would by that means receive a Pleatare 
from the Oblivion of his former Pain. Such then are the Miſ- 
fortunes which are incident to the Teeth, as well as the Bones. 
The true and undoubted Cauſe hereof is only known to the 
Gods, but Men may be allow'd to aſſign a probable Reaſon for 
it, which I ſhall do in ſhort as follows. Bodies of a very denſe 
Subſtance are inſenſible to the Touch and Wounds, there- 
fore can feel no Pain from ſuch Impreſſions : For Pain is a Sen- 
ſation of Aſperities ; but a denſe Subſtance is not ſubje& to be 
exaſperated, and therefore is unſuſceptible of Pain; On the con- 
trary, whatevet is of a rare Contexture, is quick of Senſation, and 
exaſperated with a Wound, But fince denſe Subſtances are alſo 
animated by their native Heat, they exerciſe Senſation by the ſame 
Heat. Tho! there be a ſubſtzntial efficient Cauſe then of a Wound, 
as a Sword, or a Stone, the Subſtance of the ſuffering Bod 
receives no painful Senſation, becauſe of its natural Denſeneſfs. 
But if the native Heat be alter'd from its juſt Temperament, 
the Senſation is perverted, and the Heat of ſuch Subſtances, be- 
ing exCited by an internal Impulſe of the ſenſitive Faculty, be- 
gets its Own Pain; but Pains proceed from an Increaſe or Lu- 
xtiriancy of Nature. | 
The Arthritis makes its Attacks afrer different Manners, ac- 
cording to the Natufe of the Joint. Sometimes it ſeizes upon 
the Hips, and often leaves a Lameneſs behind it ; but is more 
favourable to the reſt of the Members, and ſpares the ſmaller 
ones, as the Feet and Hands, For if it fixes on a large Mem- 
ber, which has Room to entertain it, it does not tranſgreſs the 
Bounds of that Linſb; but if it begins with a ſmall Part, it 
makes its Entrance in a mild and unexpected manner. In the 
Sciatica it begins with the hinder Part of the Thigh, the Ham, 
or the Tibia ; at other times the Pain ſeizes upon the Acetabu- 
lum of the Os Femoris, and then makes an Attack upon the 
Buttocks or Loins, and ſeems to be any thing rather than a 
Sciatica. In the Joints it begins its Courſe in the following 
manner: Firſt, the great Toe is ſeized with a Pain; after that, 
the fore Part of the Heel, on which we lay moſt Streſs ; then the 
7 5 near the ſame Part, and laſt of all the Ancle- bone ſwells, 
The Patients aſcribe their Illneſs to wrong Cauſes; ſome lay 
the Fault on their new Shoes, others on a long Walk ; one 
imputes it to a Stroke, another to a T read : None thinks the 
Cauſe to be internal, nor will the Patients believe thoſe who are 
ſo wiſe as to tell them the Truth. For this Reaſon the Diſtem- 
becomes incurable, becauſe it is not oppoſed by a Phyſician 
in the Beginning, when it was in its weakeſt State; but when it 
has ME 12 Strength with Time, all the Care and Thought 
ſpent about it are thrown away. Some then are fetter'd with 
Gout in their Feet during Life ; in others it extends itſelf 
through the whole Compaſs of the Body ; but for the moſt part 
it ruſhes from the Feet upon the Hand, : for the Difference is 
not much, whether the Diſeaſe be in the Hands or the Feet,, 
both theſe Parts being of the ſame Nature, ſlender and void of 
Fleſh, moſt expoſed to the outward Cold, and moſt remote 
from the internal Heat. Hence it aſcends to the Elbow and 
Knee, and ſeizes on the Acetabula of the Oſſa Femoris, where 
altering its Courſe, and winding about, it makes a Tranſition , 
to the Muſcles of the Back and 'T horax. The Diſorder ſpreads 
at an incredible rate, takes Poſſeſſion of the Vertebrz of the 
Neck and Spine, and fixes itſelf on the Extremity of the Os 
Sacrum ; and though all theſe Parts labour under one common 
Diſeaſe, each Part has its peculiar Pain, To proceed, the 


- Tendons, Glands, and Muſcles, ſuffer all together under Pain 


and Tenſion ; the Muſcles of the Jaws, and of the Temples, 
and afterwards thoſe of the Kidneys and Bladder ; and, t is 


| moſt of all to be admired, the yery Noll, Ears, and Lips, 


are affected ®, for Nerves and Muſcles are found in every Part. 
A certain Perſon was afflicted with a Pain of the Sutures of 
the Head, and being ignorant of the Parts affected, deſcribed 
the Figures of the Sutures, as the oblique, ftrait, and tranſverſe 
Sutures, on the fore and hinder Part of the Head, complaini 
of a dull Pain which had fix'd itſelf in the Bones; for the Dii- 
eaſe prey d as much upon every Cloſure of the Bones, as upon 
a Joint of the Foot or Hand. The Joints are alſo beſet with 
Calloſities, which at firſt reſemble an Abſceſs ; but growing 


M. Petit here, takes Occaſion to profeſs his Wonder, how 4retexr, ſo exatt and mafſterly in his Deſcriptions, ſhould overloak what 
tin, after him obſerved, which was, that in the Extremity of the Diſcaſe the Iris is ſometimes affefted, 


U 


more 


: 


ART 


more and more condenſed, and the humid Matter being con- 
creted, Inflexion becomes painful, At laſt white, ſolid Sub- 
ſtances, or Tophi, are formed, and ſmall Tubercles, like Pim- 

les in the Face, and ſometimes bigger, overſpread the Part, 
Ihe Humour itſelf is white, thick, and of a Subſtance like 
Hail 3 
neſs like that of Hail over the Body, To ſome this Diſtemper 
ſcems to conſiſt in ſomething different from Heat or Cold, for 
we receive Pleaſure ſometimes from one, and ſometimes from 


the other; but I am of On that the Diſeaſe is one in 

Eſlence, and has one Cauſe, that is, innate Cold. But if it 

ſhould increaſe very faſt, and there 4 a all the Signs of Heat, 
order 


there is Need of Refrigeration, in to mitigate and repreſs 
the Violence of this, which they call the hot Species of Arihri- 
tis, But if the internal Pain of the Nerves continues, and the 
Joint be cold, without any 3 the Diſeaſe may be ſaid 
to be of the cold Kind, for which heating Medicines are 


required for reſtoring Heat to the Part. And for the moſt part 
ſuch Medicines as.are endued with a 2 deal of Acrimony are 
t 


neceſſary to be uſed, which, by their ſtimulating Warmth, 
may raiſe the collapſed Parts into a Tumor, and draw the in- 
ternal Heat to the Superficies j after which Refrigerants may be 
ſerviceable, as appears from conſidering that the ſame Treat- 
ment does not always agree with the ſame Patients ; for what is 
beneficial at one time, proves hurtful at another; but, to ſay 
all in a Word, Heat is neceffary in the Beginning, and Cold at 
the End. The Podagra is ſeldom perpetual ; ſometimes it takes 
its Leave of the Patient for a long time together, becauſe it hap- 
pens to be rarefy'd. A gouty Perſon at the Olympic Games, 
on a Remiſſion of his Fit, won the Prize at a Foot-race. 

Men are more ſubje& to this Diſtemper than Women, but 
endure it better; on the contrary, Women are nat ſo fre- 
quently afflicted with it as Men, but more ſeverely. For what- 
cver Evils we ſubmit to from Neceſſity, their ſtrange and unfa- 
miliar Form increaſes the Calamity. The Age which lies moſt 
obnoxious to the Arthritis is after five-and-thirty ; but it may 
be contracted ſooner or later, according to the Conſtitution, 
and way of Living. The Pains indeed are great, but the Sym- 
ptoms which accompany them are more to be dreaded ; ſuch 
are, a Ronny at being touched, Inability to move, Loſs 
of Appetite, "Thirſt, and want of Sleep, If the Patients reco- 
ver, juft as if they had eſcaped from Death, they lead a remiſs 
Life, becoming intemperate, open, wag untiful, and 
luxurious in Diet ; and, as if they were ſure to eſcape from 
Death once more, enjoy the preſent Life with all manner of 
Freedom. The Pedagra often degenerates into a Dropſy, and 
ſometimes into an A/thma, in which Caſes Death is unavoidable, 
Aretæus wel all,  avjp. XH. mad, Lib. 2. Cap. 12. 

* Food, and Radiſhes often, after which recourſe muſt 
be had to Hellebore. The Diet in ſuch Cafes muſt be ſuch as 
is commonly preſcrib'd in other chronical Diſorders ; and, next 
to Diet, Unctions, and cold Bathing in Sea-water, are the 
moſt uſual Remedies for all gouty Patients, Hellebore is indeed 
a noble Medicine in the firſt Attacks of the Gout ; but if the 
Diſeaſe be grown inveterate, and deſcend by hereditary Succeſ- 
ſion from the Parents, it accompanies the Patient to the Grave. 
The following Method is adviſable under a Fit of the Gout : 
Let the affected Part be wrapped in Sheeps greaſy Wool, and 
embrocated with Wine and Oil of Roſes, Some have received 
Benefit from the Application of a Sponge dipt in Oxycrate. 
After theſe let a Cataplaſm be made of Bread, and Refrigerants, 
as Gourds, Pompions, the ſmall Gourd, Plantain, and Roſe- 
leaves. The Herb Sideritis is alſo a Lenitive, uſed with Bread, 
Moſs, Comfrey-roots, the Herb Cinquefoil, and Horehound 
with fine ranks Leaves, the Decoction of which drank miti- 

tes Pain ; and the Herb, with Crums of Bread and Barley- 

ower, makes a Cataplaſm. Alfo that Part of a Citron-which is 
not eatable, together with Polenta, is an excellent Remedy ; 
and fo are dry Figs and Almonds, with Mekl of one ſort or 
other. Theſe Remedies are of the Claſs of Refrigerants ; and 
ſome of theſe have been found to relieve in particular Caſes, and 
the ſame has alſo ſometimes been effectual in others. 

Others require heating Medicines, and among theſe the ſame 
does Good to different Perſons, on a different Account. The 
following is commonly eſteemed as an excellent Lenitive: Feed 
a Goat with Iris, as much as it will eat; and after allowing a 
ſufficient Time for Digeſtion, kill the Goat, and let the Pati- 


ent put his Feet into its Belly 90 the Dung. There are a 
r 


thouſand Remedies for the Gout ; for this Diſtemper puts every 
one who has the Misfortune to labour under it upon being his 
own Phyſician. Areteus ref he. yoo. rad. Lib. 2. Cap. 12. 

As to the Theory of Aretevs, it is much on a Level with 
thoſe of later Date. 


As Aretgus is imperfect with reſpect to the Cure, I ſhall 
give the Methods of the Antients pon 

15 From Cot Lius AURELIANUS: 

Ik the Patient is coſtive, a ſimple Clyſter is to be injected ; 
and when the Diſeaſe has arriv'd at its greateſt Height, ſo that 
the Parts appear tumid and iciflated, Scarification is to be uſed.; 
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indeed the Nature of the Diſeaſe is to diffuſe a Cold- 


/tafte, or any thing elſe of a like Nature. 


upon it. 


KART 
Get the Stain of th Farm in aim of ity ge 


Cupping, 
out Cupping is the more gentle of theſe Methods; for in this 
Caſe there is none of that Shattering of the Parts, which is the 
neceſſary Conſequence of Cuppi The Bites of Leeches are 
2 accompany'd with ſuch « Degre of Pain,” that a ſimple 
ification is ſtill more tolerable. Vaporation with Sponges is 
alſo to be uſed z and Fomentation with warm Water, or warm 
Water and Oil; or with a Decoction of Fenugreek, Linſeed, 
or Marſhmallows. A lenitive Cataplaſi is alſo now to be uſed, 
though before it was highly improper ; becauſe Parts that are 
ſwelling, ought not to be loaded. and encumbered with any 
Weight. For this Purpoſe then we are to uſe Bread throughly 


. ſoftened, either alone, or mixed with the boiled Roots of Com- 


frey, which the Greeks call ovpeur@, or thoſe of Marſhmal- 
lows, or ſuch. other things as we approve of for Vaporation. 
When the Diſeaſe is evidently and indiſputably on the Decline, 
we are to preſcribe Bathings, Variety of Foods, and 
Water for the Patients Drink ; and in order to allay the Pain 
cauſed by the Diſtemper, we are to uſe Cerats made up with 
ſweet Oil, or Cyprian Oil, or that Medicine prepared of Fat, 
which the Greeks call q ia 5:47@v, then a Malagma of Dyachylon, 
or Mnaſeum, or what is commonly call'd Dzateleos, or Dioxe- 
leum, or Diathalaſſeſtum. The Patients Body is by little and 
little to be r ga by walling in eaſy Shoes; he is at the 
ſame time carefully to guard inf every thing that may hurt 
him, and all Exceſſes, eſpecially in Wine, Venery, every. 
thing that has a 'Tendency to bang on Indigeſtion. *Tis ao 
proper to give Arthritic Patients Wax to mould ſoft by their 

ingers ; or thoſe Inſtruments which the Gymnaſtics called 
Halteres, are to be held in their Hands, and mov'd; and theſe 
Inſtruments ought at firſt to be of Wax, or Wood with a little 
Lead melted here and there into it; then more weighty Bodies 
may be given them, according to the Advances of the Cure. And 
even though the Diſeaſe ſhould be long protracted, the above- 
mentioned Simplicity of Cure is to be obſerved during the Pa- 
A 3 but in the Intervals, the Body is to be ſtrengthened 
and recruited : For this Purpoſe let Geſtation, according to the 
Patients Strength, be uſed, then walking upon Ground made 
even with ſoft Straw, together with Yocrferation, and Unction 
of the Body; for in this Caſe,, as well 2s in other Diſorders of 
an old Date, the want of due and proper Exerciſe renders the 
Patients groſs and corpulent, by which means the Joints are 
rack'd, and the unexerciſed Nerves weakened, Bathings are 
alſo to be employed on ſtated Occaſions, and the Patient is to 
have Variety of Food of a neutral Quality, He is alſo to uſe a 
ſmall Quantity of mild Wine; but that muſt always be done 
after his Meals ; then a ſimple or compound Dropax, and a Pa- 
ropteſis, or Provocation of Sweat by Fire, the Heat of the Sun, 
warm Skins, or hot Sea-ſand ; after theſe, Sprinklings, which 
the Greeks call cuurdcuara, of Nitre, Adarce, and Eupbor- 
bium. Then Ointments are to be apply'd; and ſuch Medi- 
cines as remove Wearineſs and Pain, call'd by the Greeks Acopa, 
compoſed of Squills, wild Cucumber, as alſo of Zuphorbium and 
Adarce. Then a Malagma is to be uſed of what we call Dia- 
halon or Diadaphnidon, or Diadarce, or a. Lixivium of Dia- 
The Rubification of 
the Skin, by the Greeks call'd garviypds, is alſo to be procured 
by Applications of Muſtard. He is alſo to be directed what the 
Greeks call Drimyphagia, or the Uſe of acrid Subſtances, and 
the Regimen of the Meta ſyncritic Oele; as alſo Vomits of 
emetic Roots, and Hellebore, and Bathings, ſuch as are. pre- 
ſcribed for thoſe Who labour under Sciaticas. Fomentations 
are alſo to be uſed made of Decoctions of Mugwort, or warm 
Sea-water, Then the Patient is to uſe Swimming, either in 
warm or cold Water. The Uſe of natural Waters is alſo pro- 
per both of the hot and cold Kind, ſuch as thoſe of the Tyber, 
and Cutilian Lake in Italy. The Uſe of all the above-mentioned 
Remedies is to be continued; for they will either produce a 
perfect Cure, or, which is next to it, render the eturn of 
the Paroxyſms leſs frequent. 

Some of the Antients preſcribed Medicines in this Diſeaſe to 
be drank for a Year, ſuch as that they call'd Diacentaurion and 
Dia ſcordeon. Theſe were to. be uſed for a complete Year run- 
ning, by thoſe in whom the Diſtemper was not of long Standing, 
that is, if they had not contracted it above five Years before the 
Uſe of this Courſe, which they did not approve of, till the Pa- 
tient's Body was, diſpoſed by proper Evacuations for entering 
f the Courſe was not perſiſted in for the Year run- 
ning, yet it was to be followed for the Number of Days of 
which a Year conſiſts, though confiderable Intervals ſhould hap- 
pen between them. But in my Opinion, according to the Ad- 
vice of. Seranus,. à long-protracted Courſe of taking Medicines 
is to be dreaded in its Conſequences, fince of courſe; the ordi- 
nary and moſt falutary Foods to which the Patient was formerly 
accuſtomed, cannot be uſed by him. Thus in ſome of the An- 
tients we find Accounts of ſome Patients falling into acute Diſ- 
eaſes, by a conſtant and protracted Uſe of Medicines; of 
others have died of Apoplexies, Pleuriſies, and Peripneu- 
monies ; and that others, by — 


: 


Courſc who a 
dvan from ſuch a e, do. not a 
po was the Reſult of Digeſtion 
means of a. good and ſlender Regimen; for the 
cant Humours abating, and Health continuing, ſome have been 
afraid to give over their Courſe, and * mg. nl 
diced in its Favour, that could not | rx 4 believe, that 
any other Means could contribute to-their Health and Preſerva- 
tion. Some adviſe burning the gouty Protuberances, and Parts 
molt immediately affected. But I diſapprove of this Practice, 
ſince it has a Tendency to draw the adjacent Parts into Conſent, 
and by that means excite Tumors. Some — . of try- 
ing different Means, and preſcribe Ointments Cata 
| 91 widely differing Qualities, till they light on the very Medi- 
cine by means of which the Patient is reheved ; for ſome things 
ſeem in their Natures ted to ſome Patients, and others to 
others ; and the Uſe of different Medicines will in different Pa- 
tients produce the ſame Effect; that is, the Mitigation of 
Pain. Remedies of quite contrary Intentions have alſo been 
order'd in this Caſe ; for Inſtance, laxative Medicines in Con- 
junction with Aſtringents and Reſtorers, ſuch as the Malagma 
call'd Mnaſeum, or Diachylon. Some, on the contrary, have 
order'd the more violent Aſtringents alone, ſuch as Dyateon 
Nia irt in Ætius) Cyzicenumty and thel Empla Era ſiſtra- 
fium ; as alſo a Catap of the Powder of Panic and Lint- 
ſeed ; and of wild Cabbage or Groundſel, or Water · ſea - green, 
or Mandrake, or Henbane, or Lentils, or the Heart of a Ci- 
tron, or Pompion, or Origanum, or Thyme, or Lupins, or 
Purſlain, or Beets, or Pomgranates with green Leaves 3 or its 
Bloſſom, which the Latins call Ampullagium, boil'd with Vi- 
negar ; or wild Rue with Vi alone, or with common 
Alica; or the Sediment of Vinegar with z or the 
Leaves of the Vine with common Polenta ; or fine Meal of 
the bitter Vetch ; or of Beans, Barley, Darnel, or Lupins, 
with the Dregs of Wine or Vinegar; or Figs boil'd with 
Water and Wine, and beat into Conſiſtence of Honey; 
then ſeparating the harder Parts, they order the Remainder to 
be again boiled. As alſo of the tender Stalks of Poppy, which 
the Greeks call adi; or their Leaves, and Quinces and Pom- 
| tes boil'd in Wine, and their Pulps with Honey ; or the 
Lo of Henbane with Storax; or Roots and Leaves of Hya- 
cinth and Horehound ; as alſo Lime boil'd in Honey; and 
Opium, Storax, and bitter Almonds thoroughly boil'd in Cy- 
ian Oil and Vinegar : With theſe they order the Parts af- 
Fed to be anointed. . Thus, without any Order, and; in a 
manner, repugnant to the Art of Phyſic, order things the 
moſt directly oppolite, and paſs from one Medicine to another, 
till they light on ſuch as are proper for the Diſcaſe ; ſince dif- 
ferent Patients are reliev'd by different Means. This Method 
of trying Experiments is, by the Greeks called ide wc eg, 
which does not adhere to certain ſtated Medicines for the Cure 
of Diſeaſes ; but makes Trial of Numbers till the Intention is 
anſwer d. Beſides, it ſometimes happens, that the Paroxyſms 
do not ſeize the Patient for a long time, and of their own ac- 
cord become gradually 693 wy e, and, the Diſeaſe declining 
apace, the Patient is perf cured. But thoſe Medicines 
which are thought proper in the declining State of the Diſeaſe, 
are found hurtful in its Beginning or firſt Stage, ſince they are 
not applied at a ſeaſonable. Time ; they therefore think, that 
ſome are. relieved by one Set of Medicines, and others by an- 
other. But we ought to be very careful to adjuſt and pro- 
portion Medicines to the Stages of the Diſeaſe, and the State 
of the Patient; for, in the Beginnings of the Diſtemper, mode- 
rate Aftringents are proper; but in its Increaſe and Height, 
mitigating and laxative Medicines are to be uſed. In the De- 
clenſion, Emollients are proper. In the Intervals, corrobo- 
rating and recruiting Medicines take Place. But cold and re- 
pellent Medicines, call'd by the Greeks «mrpesixd, are proper 
even when. the Diſorder is attended with an Eryſipelas. But 
ſome affirm, that even in this Caſe Coolers are ſerviceable, as 
they moderate the Inflammation; for their Application, ſay 


they, is agrecable to thoſe burning Heats which ariſe from Tu- 
mors, * — them juſt as cold Water poured into hot Wa- 
ter reduces it to a mild and tepid Heat. But this Concluſion 


is plainly falſe, ſince tis what the Greeks call Sophiſma ; for if 
their Reaſoning was good, it would follow, that cold Subſtan- 
des were proper for all Tumors. We are therefore to adjuſt 

Medicines to the Natures of Diſorders, and their ſeveral Stages. 
Some in gouty Caſes commend an Acopum of Toads. Some 
anoint their Feet with the Fat of a Sea-calf, and wear Shoes 
made of its Skin. Others again boil this Animal alive, and 
others a Wolf, and affirm that anointing with the Oil, pro- 
duced, & of ſingular Efficacy ; for many fooliſh Medicines are 
believed by credulous People to be eff becauſe they have 
been apply d at a Time when the Diſeaſe was not fixed, but 
beginning with a gentle Attack on the Body, and often chang- 


ing its Appeazances. YU; uf 1 
*"Many hare, in like manner, re of Yomits exhibited 
after Meals twice or thrice every Month, imagining that by 


4 Vor. 1 


id, the Teeth are render'd looſe, the Eyes 
'd, hole Head fill'd, the Stomach 
and all the Nerves drawn into Conſent. A 
jet is therefore more commendable in this 
and the Foundation of the Cure is to be laid in Abſti- 


Many Phyſical Writers in this Diſtemper recommend the 
more acrid tives, 'and ſuch Medicines as promote Urine, 
which they call Diuretic. But we muſt carefully ard againſt 
Irritations of the Stomach, which are very readily produced by 
Variety of Medicines ; we muſt alſo take care not to irri- 
tate the Bladder, which is of a very nervous, and conſequently 
a very ſenſible Nature ; and when it is affected, by its nervous 
Quality it conveys Pain and Uneaſineſs to all the Parts of 
the Body: But, not to enumerate all the Errors of the An- 
tients, I think what they have written concerning the Gout vain, 
prolix, and frivolous ; and that the ſeveral Steps of Cure above- 
mention'd are ſufficient ; but as I have hitherto made no men- 


violently affected 


- 


tion of the ſeveral Authors from whom were taken, I 
ſhall here ſubjoin an Account of them. e firſt then is 
Diacles in the Books he wrote concerning Diſeaſes; their 
Cauſes and Cures. Praxagoras in his third Book of Diſeaſes. 


Erafiftratus in the Book he wrote concerning the Gout, in 
which, tho? he forbids Purgatives call'd Cathartics, yet he pro- 
miſed a Malagma to King Ptolemy, a Receipt of which he has 
not left; tho* ſome People mention their having ſeen this 
Medicine of Eraftratus. Many alſo of the Followers of Here- 
philus, and Aſclepiades in his Books wrote to Erafiftratus, and 
Heraclides Tarentinus ; and Themiſon in his ſecond Book of 
chronical Diſeaſe, who ſometimes talks like one of the Me- 
thodic Sect, and ſometimes not ; for he recommends Phlebo- 
tomy in the Feet, does not account for any Part of his Pra- 
ctice, and confounds the Qualities of Cataplaſms, not diſtin- 
guilhing between Aſtringents and Laxatives : But what occa- 

n have we to confute his Sentiment in this Particular, fince 
"tis as well known, that Phlebotomy in the Feet occaſions a 
Derivation of Humours to the Parts affected, as tis, that ex- 
ceſſive Drinking weakens the Nerves ? Theſſalus, however, in 
his ſecond Book, which he calls Regularis, has laid down the 
Cure of the Gout imperſectly indeed, but in a manner con- 
ſiſtent enough with the Principles of the Methodic Se. Col. 
Aurel. Chron, Lib. 5. Cap. 3. 


From SYDEXHAMs 


The Gout generally attacks thoſe 
ſpent moſt Part of their Lives in Eaſe, 


Perſons who hape 
oluptuouſneſs, High- 


| living, and too free an Uſe of Wine, and other ſpirituous 


Liquors, and at on account of the common Inability to 

Motion in old Age, entirely left off thoſe Exerciſes, which 

young Perſons generally uſe. And further, ſuch as are liable 

to this Diſeaſe have large Heads, and are generally of a ple- 

thoric, moiſt, and lax Habit of Body, and withal of a ſtrong 

_ vigorous Conſtitution, and poſſeſſed of the beſt Stamina 
itz, 

The Gout, however, not only ſeizes the groſs and corpu- 
lent, but ſometimes, tho' leſs frequently, aſſects lean and ſlen- 
der People ; neither does it always wait till old Age comes, 
but ſometimes attacks ſuch as are in the Prime of Life, when 
they have received the Seeds of it from gouty Parents, or have 
other wiſe occaſioned it by an over-early Uſe of Venery, or the 
leaving off ſuch Exerciſes as they formerly indulged to Exceſs ; 
and beſides have had a voracious Appetite, and uſed ſpirituous 
Liquors immoderately, and afterwards quitted them of a ſud- 
den for thoſe of a thin and cooling kind. 

When it ſeizes a Perſon far advanced in Years, for the firſt 
time, it never has ſuch ſtated Periods, nor proves fo violent, as 
when it attacks one that is younger, becauſe, he generally pe- 
riſhes before the Diſeaſe accompany'd with its natural Sym- 

toms, comes to its Height ; and becauſe the native Heat and 

igour of the Body being diminiſh'd, the Diſtemper cannot be 
ſo conſtantly and effetually propell'd and fix d upon the Joints. 
But when it comes on ſooner, tho* it may not yet fix on one 
Part, nor prove ſo ſevere, but affect the Patient occaſionally, 
keeping no certain Period, giving only a little Pain for a few 
Days, and coming on and going off without any Regularity 
yet, however, in time it takes full Poſſeſſion, and becomes 
regular both with reſpect to the Time of its coming, and the 
Duration of the Fit; ſo that it is more ſevere-in its Progreſs 


than in its Beginning, 
I ſhall firſt treat of the Regular Gouts, and next of the Irre- 


n occalioned by an unadviſed Uſe of improper 


i 


Stomach, and much Flatulency and Heavinefs, that gradually in- 
creaſe till the Fit at laſt cammences ; which,however, is pr 
for a few Days by a Numbneſs of the Thighs, and 4 fort of De- 
ſcent of Flatulencies thro? the fleſhy Parts thereof, along with 
ations ; and the Day preceding the Fit, the Ap» 
tite is ſharp, but preternatural. Abe Patient goes to Bed, and 
3 quietly till about Two in the Morning, when He is 
awakened by a Pain which uſually ſciacs the great Loe, but 
ſometimes the Heel, the Calf of the Leg, or the Ankle. The 
Pain reſembles that of a diſlocated Bone, and is attended with 
a Senſation, as if warm Water were poured upon the Mem- 
branes of the Part affected; and theſe Symptoms are immedi- 
ately ſucceeded by a Chilneſs, Shivering, and a flight Fever. 
The Chilneſs and Shivering abate in proportion as the Pain in- 
creaſes, which is mild in the Beginning, but grows graduall 
more violent every Hour, and comes to its Height — 
Evening, adapting itſelf to the numerous Bones of the Tarſus 
and Metatarſus, the Ligaments whereof it affects; ſometimes 
reſembling a Tenſion or Laceration of thoſe Ligaments, ſome- 
times the Gnawing of a Dog, and ſometimes a Weight and 
Conſtriction of the Membranes of the Parts affected, which 
becomes ſo exquiſitely painful, as not to endure the Weight of 
the Cloaths, nor the ſhaking of the Room froni-walking briſkly 
therein. And hence the Night is not only paſſed in Pain, but 
likewiſe with a reſtleſs Removal of the Part affected from one 
Place to another, and a continual C of its Poſture : Nor 
does the perpetual Reſtleſſneſs of the whole Body, which al- 
ways accompanies the Fit, and eſpecially in the Beginning, 
fall ſhort of the Agitation and Pain of the gouty Member. 
Hence numberleſs fruitleſs Endeavours are uſed to eaſe the Pain, 
by continuall changing the Situation of the Body, and of the 
Part affected, which notwithſtanding abates not till two or 
three o'Clock in the Morning, that is, twenty-four Hours 
from the firſt Approach of the Fit; when the Patient is ſud- 
denly relieved by means of a moderate Digeſtion, and ſome 
Diſſipation of the peccant Matter, tho' he erroneouſly judges 
the Eaſe to proceed from the laſt Poſition of the Part affected. 
And, being now in a breathing Sweat, he falls aſleep, and u 
waking finds the Pain much abated, and the Part affected to 
be then ſwell'd ; whereas before anly a remarkable Swelling 
f the Veins thereof appeared, as is ufual in all gauty Paroxyſms. 
The next Day, and perhaps two or three Days afterwards, if 
the gouty Matter be copjous, the Part affected will be ſome- 
what pained, and the Pain will increaſe towards the Evening, 
and remit about Break of Day. In a few Days it ſeizes the 
other Foot in the ſame manner ; and if the Pain be violent in 
this, and that which was firſt ſeized be quiteeaſy, the Weakneſs 
thereof ſoon vaniſhes, and it becomes as ſtrong and eaſy as if 
it had never been indiſpoſed : Nevertheleſs, 2 affects the 
oot laſt ſeized, as it did the former, both with reſpect to the 
ehemence and Duration of the Pain: And ſometimes, when 
the peccant Matter in the Beginning of the Fit is too copious for 
ne Foot to contain, it aftedts both at the ſame time with equal 
iolence, but it generally attacks the Feet ſucceſſively, as above 
remarked, When it has ſeized both Feet, the following Fits are 
irregular, both with reſpect to the Time of Seizure, and their 
Continuance ; but the Pain always increaſes in the Evening, and 
remits.in the Morning; and what we uſually call a Fit of the 
Gout, which goes off ſooner or later, according to the Age of the 
Patient, is made up of a Number of theſe Haller Paroxyſms. 
For when this Diſcaſe laſts two or three Months, it is not to 
be eſteemed one continued Fit, but rather a Series or Aﬀem- 
blage of ſmall Fits, the laſt of which proves milder and ſhorter, 
ill the peccant Matter being vt length entirely expelled, the 
atient recovers his former Health; which in ſtrong Conſti- 
tutions, and ſuch as ſeldom have the Gout, often happens in 
the Space of fourteen Days ; and in the Aged, and thoſe that 
have frequent Returns of the Diſeaſe, in two Months ; but in 
ſuch as are more debilitated, either with Age, or the long Du- 
ration of the Diſtemper, it does not go off till Summer ad- 
vances, which drives it away. During the firſt fourteen Days 
the Urine is high-colour'd, and, after Separation or Standing, 
lets fall a red, gravelly Sediment ; and not above a third Part 
of the Liquids taken in is voided by Urine, and the Body is 
generally coſtive. during this Time. The Fit is accompanied 
throughout with Loſs of Appetite, a Chilneſs of the whole 
Body towards the Evening, and a Heavineſs and Uneafineſs 
even of thoſe Parts that are not affected by the Diſeaſe. When 
the Fit is going are a violent Itching ſeizes the Foot, eſpe - 
ially between the Toes, whence the Skin peels off, as if the 
Patient had taken Poifon. "The Diſeaſe being over, the A 
petite and Strength return ſooner or later, according as 
immediately preceding Fit hath been more or leſs ſevere ; and, 
in Conſequence of this, the following Fit comes on in a ſhorter 
or longer Space of Time ; for, if the laſt Fit proved very yio- 
lent, the nest will not attack the Patient till the ſame Seafon of 
the Year returns again. 
In this manner does the regular Gent, ac d with 
its genuine and proper Symptoms, appear ; but when it is ex- 
aſperated, either. by wrong t, or long Continuance, 


convulſive 


” 


ſo that the Subſtance. of the Body is e 
Supplies for the Diſeaſe, and Nature unable to expel it ac- 
cording to her uſual Way, the Symptoms differ conſiderably 
from juſt deſcribed : For, reas the Pain hitherto only 
affected the Feet, (which are the genuine Seat of the morbid 
Matter, which, whenever it attacks any other Part, clearly 
proves, either that the Courſe of the Diſeaſe is obſtructed, or 
the Strength gradually impair d) it now ſeizes the Hands, 
Wriſts, Elbows, Knees, and other Parts, no leſs ſeverely than 
it did the Feet before : For ſometimes it renders one or more 
of the Fingers crooked and motionleſs by Degrees, and at 
length forms ſtony Concretions in the Ligaments of the Joints, 
which deſtroying both the Scarf-ſkin and Skin of the Joints, 
Stones not unlike Chalk or Crabs-eyes appear, and may be 
pick'd out with a Needle. Sometimes the morbific Matter is 
thrown upon the Elbows, and occaſions a whitiſh Swelling, 
almoſt as large as an Egg, which becomes gradually inflamed 
and red. metimes it affects the Thigh, which ſeems to 
ſuſtain a great Weight, yet without much Pain ; but thence 
gaining Knee, it attacks that Part more violently, de- 
apy. "ou Motion, ſo as to nail it, as it were, to one Place 
in the And when it is neceſſary to move the Patient 
either on account of the Reſtleſſneſs of the whole Body, whic 
is ſo frequent in this Diſeaſe, or fome other urgent Occaſion, 
it ought to be done with great Caution, as the leaſt contrary 
Motion or Shock may perhaps give Pain, which is only tole- 
rable for this Reafon, becauſe it ſoon goes off, And, indeed, 
this Neceſſity of moving the Patient with ſuch Care and 
Tenderneſs by the Aſſiſtants, is no inconſiderable Part of the 
Evils which attend the Gout ; for an Exceſs of Pain does not 
laſt during the whole Paroxyſm, in caſe the Part affected be 
kept perfectly without Motion. a 
As the Gout heretofore did not uſually come on till the De- 
cline of Winter, and went off in two or three Months, it now 
continues all the Year, excepting two or three of the warmeſt 
Summer Months. And it is further to be obſerved, that as the 
cardinal or ral Fit continues longer now than it did here- 
tofore, ſo likewiſe thoſe particular Fits, of which the general one 
is made up, rage a longer time ; for whereas one of theſe did. 
not laſt above a Day or two before, it now, where ever it fixes, 
does not go off till the fourteenth Day, eſpecially if the Feet or 
Knees be affected thereby. To this may be added, that the 
Patient on the firſt or ſecond Day after its coming, beſides the 
Pain, is afflicted with Sickneſs, and a total Loſs of Appetite. 
In the laſt Place, before the Diſeaſe came to ſuch a Height, 
the Patient not only enjoy'd longer Intervals between the Fits, 
but likewiſe had no Pain in the Limbs, and the other Parts of the 
Body, all the bodily Functions being duly performed; whereas 
now his Limbs, during the Intermiffion of the Diſeaſe, are ſo 
contraſted and difabled, that tho? he can ſtand, and perhaps 
walk a little, yet it is very lowly, with great Trouble, and 
ſo lamely, that it ſcarcely deſerves the Name of walking; and 
if he endeavours to walk beyond his Strength, in order to reco- 
ver the Uſe of his Feet, the ſtronger they grow, and the leſs 
liable they are to Pain upon this Account, ſo much more does 
the morbific Matter, not wholly diſfipated during this Interval, 
threaten the Bowels, to the great Danger of the Patient, as it 
cannot be ſo freely thrown upon the Feet, which, in this State 
of the Diſeaſe, are never quite free from Pain, but always have 
an uneaſy Senſation in ſome Degree. | | 
Moreover, the Patient is afflicted with ſeveral other Sym- 
ptoms ; as a Pain in the Hemorrhoidal Veins, nidorous Eruc- 
tations reſembling the Taſte of the Aliment laſt taken in, and 
corrupted in the Stomach ; this happens always after eating any 
thing of difficult Digeſtion, or even no more than is proper for 
a healthy Perſon : Add to theſe a Loſs of Appetite, and a De- 
bility of the whole Body, for want of Spirits ; which render his 
Life melancholy and uncomfortable. Urine, Which was 
before high-colour'd, eſpecially in the Fits, and voided in a 
ſmall Quantity, now reſembles that which is evacuated in a 
Diabetes both in Colour and Quantity, and the Back and other 
Parts itch much towards Bed-timne. | 1 V9 
It alſo happens, when the Diſeaſe is grown inveterate, that 
after Yawning, D in the Morning, the Ligaments of the 
us 


Bones of the Meta are violently convulſed, and feem to 
be forcibly preſs'd by 'a ſtrong Hand. And ſometimes, tho? 
no Yawning has preceded, when the Paxient is compoſing him- 


ſelf to Sleep, he feels a ſudden Pain, as if the Metatarſus were 
breaking in Pieces by a Blow with a Stick, fo that he wakes 
crying out with Pain. The Tendons of the Mufeles of the 
ibie are ſometimes ſeized with ſo ſharp and violent a Con- 
vulſion or Cramp, that if the Pain it ons were to laſt 
A ſort Tis it would wy rag human 0 e. "2 
t many ra e following Paroxyſms be- 
come leſs painful, as an Earneſt of the Delivery which ap | 
ing Death. is about to give, Nature being in part oppreſſed by 
the wry The the morbific Matter, and in part by old Age, 
ſo as not to be able to propel it conſtantly and L to 
Extremities ; but inftead of the uſual external Fain, a certain 
Sickneſs, a Pain in the Belly, a ſpontaneous Laffitude 


„ and 


- 


\ 


ſometimes a Tendency to a Diarrhera, ſucceed. When theſe 
Symptoms are violent, 
returns upon their going off; and the Paroxyſms are much 

longed by this alternate Succeflion of Pain and Sickneſs. For 
it is to be obſerved, that when the Diſeaſe has continued ſeve- 
ral Years, the Pain diminifhes gradually every Fit, and the 
Patient at laſt is worn out rather by the Sickneſs than the Pain, 
which in theſe Fits, tho it be longer, is not near fo violent as 
that which he uſually ſuffer d, when his 8 was leſs im- 
paired. But nevertheleſs this Violence of the Diſeaſe was or- 
dinarily recompenſed by longer Intervals between the Fits, and 


the good State of Health the Patient enjoy'd during the Inter- 
miſſion. For Pain in this Diſeaſe is the R 
of Nature ; and the more violent it proves, ſooner the Fit 


terminates, and the longer and more perfect is the Intermiffion ; 
and ſo on the c . 

But beſides the mention'd as the Pain, 
Lameneſs, Inability to Motion of the Parts affected, the Sick- 
neſs, and other Symptoms above enumerated, the Gout breeds 
the Stone in the Kidneys in many Subjects, either becauſe the 
Patient is obliged to lie long on his Back, or becauſe the ſecre- 
tory Organs have ceaſed performing their proper Functions, or 
elſe becauſe the Stone is form'd from a Part of the ſame morbific 
Matter; which, however, I do not pretend to determine. But 
from what Cauſe ſoever this Diſeaſe , the Patient is 
ſometimes at a Loſs to know whether the Stone or the Gout 
be moſt ſevere. And ſometimes it happens, that a Stone in 
one or both of the Ureters, intercepting the Paſſage of the 
Urine to the Bladder, deſtroys him without waiting for the flow 
Advances of the Gout. 

The Patient is. not only reduced to this helpleſs Condition, 
but, to complete his Miſery, his Mind, during the Fit, ſym- 
pathizes with his Body, ſo that tis not eaſy to determine 
of the two is moſt afflicted. For every F m may be as 

y denominated a Fit of Anger, as a Fit of the Gout ; the 
rational Faculties being ſo enervated by the Weakneſs of the 
Body, as to be diſordered upon every trifling Occaſion ; whence 
the Patient becomes as troubleſome to others, as he is to him- 
felf. Moreover he is equally ſubject to the reſt of the Paſſions, 
as Fear, Anxiety, and the like, which alſo torment him till 
the Declenſion of the Diſeaſe, when the Mind is reſtored to 
Health along with the Body, having recovered its former Tran- 

illity. 

Ne the Viſcera in time are ſo much injured, from 
the Stagnation of the morbiſic Matter therein, that the Organs 
of Secretion no longer perform their Functions; whence the 
Blood, overcharged with vitiated Humours, ſtagnates, and 
the gouty Matter ceaſes to be thrown upon the Extremities as 
formerly ; ſo that at laſt the Patient is ſo happy, as to be freed 
from a moſt painful and burdenfome Life, by Death, the ulti- 
mate Remedy. : | 

But what may be a Conſolation to me, and other gouty 
Perſons of moderate Fortunes, and flender Abilities, is, that 
Kings, Princes, Generals, Admirals, Philoſophers, and ſeve- 
ral other great Men, have thus lived and died. In ſhort, it 
may in a more eſpecial manner be affirmed of this Difeaſe, that 
it deſtroys more rich than poor Perſons, and more wife Men 
than Fools; which ſeems to demonſtrate the Juſtice and ſtrict 
Impartiality of Providence, who abundantly ſupplies thoſe that 
want ſome of the Conveniencies of Life, with other Advan- 
tages, and tempers his Profuſion to others with an equal Mix- 
ture of Evil; ſo that it appears to be univerſally and abſolutely 
decreed, that no Man ſhall enjoy unmixed Happineſs- or Mi- 
ſery, but experience both; and this Mixture of Good and Evil, 
ſs adapted to our Weakneſs, and periſhable Condition, is, per- 
nes, admirably ſuited to our preſent State. 
he Gout ſeldom infeſts Women, except they are far ad- 
vanced in Years, and of a maſculine Habit of Body; for ſuch 
as are lean and emaciated, who in their Youth, or-riper Age, 
are ſerzed with Symptoms not unlike the Gout, owe them to 
hyſteric Diſorders, or ſome preceding Rheumatiſm, the mor- 
bie Matter whereof was not ſufficiently carried off in the 
Beginni Nor have I hitherto found Children, or People not 

— at Maturity, affected with the true Gut. Let I 

vo known ſome who have felt flight Touebes of it 
Manhood; but theſe were ſuch as were whilſt their 
ther actually laboured under the C; and let this ſuffice for 
the Hiſtory of this Diſeaſe. „ Tm 4 

: — 4 thorough! Attention to the various Symptom of this 
Hſeaſe, I Judge: it-to proceed from an univerſally depraved 
Concoction; for ſuch as are ſubject to it, 
old Age; or have con 
1257 Drbauchery, and hence labòur under an uni verfal 
of Animal Spirits, way the 5 1 of 8 
igorous Fu in eat 'of Youth : For Iaſtance, 
dae early, and excelive Uſe of Yenery 5 by an auge. 
and inceſſant Purſuit after Plealures,. the like ; to which 
muſt be added, the leaving off ſuch bodily iſes on a ſudden 
a thay had formerly uſed, (whether through Age or Indolence) 


are either worn out 
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caſe the Painiof the Limbs, wich 


ely the Infirmities of” 


which was former y 
expel ifes, is accumulated in the 
Veſſels in order to nouriſh the Diſeaſe. And ſometimes it has 
happened, that the Diſeaſe hath been increaſed by a long-continu- 


of 
means of ſuch Exerc 


led 


ed Application to Study and Meditation, whereby the finer and 
more volatile Spirits are diverted from their proper Function of 
Again, ſuch as are ſubject to the Gout, beſides having a vo- 


racious ite in general, principally covet Aliment that is 
difficult to digeſt ; of which, when they have eaten as plenti- 
fully as _ did when they uſed Exerciſe, their — 
are to 


aſk of erde it rly. But this way 
of Living does not occaſion the Gout fo frequently as the ex- 
ceſſive Uſe of Wine, which deftroys the Ferments deſigned for 
various Concoctions, hurts the Concoctions themſelves, and 
overcomes and diffipates the natural Spirits, by reaſon of the 
Abundance of adventitious Vapours. Now the Spirits, which 
are the Inſtruments of Concoction, being weakened, and the 
Blood at the ſame time overburdened wor by all the Con- 
coftions muſt neceſſarily be depraved, as all the Viſcera are ſo 
oppreſs d. Hence the Spirits, that have long been in a decline- 
ing State, are now quite exhauſted, For if this Diſcaſe pro- 
ceeded only from a ity of the Spirits, it would equally 
affect Children, Women, and People debilitated by a tedious 
Ilinefs ; whereas the ſtrongeſt and moſt robuſt Conſlitutions are 
principally ſubje& to it, but not before Abundance of Humours 
are collected in the Body, through the Decay and Waſte of the 
natural Heat and Spirits, which in Conjunctſon pervert the viti- 
ated Concoctions. 

Again, as each of the Cauſes we have enumerated promotes 
Indigeſtion, fo moſt of them contribute, in ſome meaſure, to 
introduce a Laxity of the Habit, and Muſcles of the Body 
which makes way for the Reception of crude and indipeficd 

uices, as often as they are thrown upon the external Parts. 
or when, by lying long in the Blood, they are increaſed in 
Quantity, and have put on a morbid Quality, they at laſt ac- 
quire a Heat ſufficient for Putrefaction; and, Nature being then 
no longer able to regulate them, they ſhew themſelves in the 
Form of a Diſeaſe, and fall upon the Joints, and, by their Heat 
and Acrimony, occaſion exquiſite Pains in the Ligaments 
es that cover the Bones ; which, being weakened and 
relaxed, either by Age or Interfiperance, eaſily admit them. 
But this Tranſlation of the Humours occaſioning the Gout, and 
forming a gouty Fit, 4 ſooner or later, according as theſe 
Humours are put in Motion by adequate Cauſes, 

As to the Cure, in treating of which I ſhall firſt ſpecify the 

ings to be avoided, if 1 be had to the Humours, and 
the Indigeſtion occaſioning them, it ſhould ſeem at firſt View, 
that the curative Indications ſhould principally tend, firſt, 
evacuate the Humour already genetated; and, ſecondly, to 
ſtrengthen the Concoction or digeſtive Powers, ſo as to pre- 
vent the Accumulation of other Humiours ; theſe being the 
uſual Indications to be anſwered in moſt other Humoral Diſ- 
> 2 nevertheleſs, in oo . ume ſeems to have this- 

ar Prerogative, to | cant Matter according to 
26 wie Method, and d oft it Fw the Joints, there 1 bs 
carried off by inſenſible Perſpiration. Now there are only three 
ways propoſed of expelling the morbific Matter of the Gout, 
whneh are Bleeding, urging, and Sweating ; but none of theſe 
will ever anfwer the End. 

Though Bleeding ſeems to bid fair for evacuating the Hu- 
mours, as well thoſe which are upon the point of falling on the 
Exttemities, as thoſe already in the Joints, yet it manifeſtly 
interferes with that Indication, which the antecedent Cauſe, 
that is, Indigeſtion, ariſing from a Depravity or Deſect of 
Spirits, demands, which Bleeding further weakens and' dimi- 
nifhes. For this Reaſon, RY is not 4 be practiſed on 

of preventing an approaching, or eaſing à preſent Pit, 

x A: i 71 in 8 for wh 1 Bloo 
which-is taken away, generally reſembles Pleuritic or Rheuma- 
tic Blood; yet Bleeding is found to do as much Miſchief in 
this Diſeaſe, as it does Good in thoſe, And Bleeding in the 
Intervals, though long after the Paroxyſm, is ſubje& to occa- 
fron a freth Fey the Agitation of the and Juices, which 
may continue longer, and be attended with more violent Sym- 
ptoms than the former; the Vigour of the Blood being thus 
impaired, by © means whereof the morbific Matter ſhould be 
owerfully and conſtantly expelled. This Inconvenience always 
pen "Hoes Dr Beginning of the Fit ; and if it 
be uſed immediately the Fit, there is great Danger, leſt 
Nature, on account of the preſent Debility of the which 
has loſt much of its Vigour by the ing Fit, ſhould be ſo 
. K into a 95 owever, | rad 
ent be young, rinki a ein may 
b ee e Fic bur 37 Blending bo 
always uſed in the Paroxyſms, it will — | 
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the Gont inveterate, even in Youth, and cauſe it to ſpread 
more univerſally in a few Y ears, than it otherwiſe would have 
done in many. | 5 

With reſpe to Vomiting and Purging, it muſt be obſerved, 
that as it 1s a fixed Law of Nature, interwoven with the 
Eſſence of this Diſeaſe, that the morbific Matter thereof ought 
always to be tranſlated to the Joints, Emetics or Cathartics 


will only invite the Nan Matter back into the Blood, which 


was thrown off by Nature upon the Extremities; and hence 
what ought to be thrown upon the Joints, fixes, 2 on 
ſome of the Viſcera, and ſo hazards the Life of the Patient, 
who was before in no Danger. And this hath often been ob- 
ſerved to prove fatal to thoſe who have ordinarily had recourſe 
to Purgatives by way of Prevention, or, which is worſe, to 
caſe the Pain in the Fit ; for when Nature is prevented from 
purſuing her uſual, ſafeſt, and beſt Method of tranſlatin 
the morbific Matter to the Joints, and the Humours are forc 
inwards upon the Bowels, then, inſtead of Pain in the Joints, 
which is either ſlight, or none at all, the Patient is afflicted, and 
almoſt deſtroyed, by Sickneſs at the Stomach, Gripings, Faint- 
ings, and a numerous Train of irregular Symptoms. 

For my own part, I am abundantly convinced from much 
Experience, that either lenient, or more powerful Cathartics, 
of thoſe Sorts which are uſually thought to purge the Joints, 
prove very prejudicial, whether oy be uſed in the Fit to leſſen 
the morbid Matter; or in its Declenſion, to carry off the Re- 
mainder ; or in a perfect Intermiſſion, or healthy State, to pre- 
vent an approaching Fit. For I have learned at my own Peril, 
as well as that of others, that Purgatives exhibited at any of 
theſe Seaſons have, inſtead of doing Service, haſtened the Miſ- 
chicf they were intended to prevent. Purging, therefore, 
during the Fit, by diſturbing Nature when ſhe is employed in 
ſeparating the gouty Matter, and throwing it off upon the 
Joints, * cauſes a conſiderable Diſorder in the Spirits, 
which renders the Fit more violent, and likewiſe evidently en- 
dangers the Life of the Patient. Secondly, Purgatives admi- 
niſtered at the End of a Fit, inſtead of expelling the Remains 
of the Diſeaſe, excite another Fit, as ſevere as the former ; 
and thus the Patient, deceived by fruitleſs Hopes, brings thoſe 
Evils upon himſelf, which he had eſcaped, if the Humours had 
not been exaſperated afreſh. And this Inconvenience, I my- 
ſelf often experienced, after having had recourſe to Medicine 
to expel what I eſteemed the Kemains of the Diſtemper. 
Thirdly, as to purging at certain times in the Intervals, by wa 
of Prevention, though it muſt be owned, that there is not ſo 
much Danger of occaſioning a freſh Fit, as in the Inftance juſt 
mentioned, the Patient in that Caſe not being perfectly reco- 
vered, yet, even at this Time, it is productive of a Fit, for 
the Reaſons above ſpecified ; and though, perhaps, it may not 
come on immediately, the Diſeaſe nevertheleſs will not go off 
entirely, by taking any Purge conſtantly at proper Intervals ; 
for I have known ſome gouty Perſons, who, to recover their 
Health, not only purged Spring and Autumn, but monthly, 
and even weekly, and yet not one of them eſcaped the Gaut, 
which aMlifted them more ſeverely afterwards, and was accom- 
panied with more violent Symptoms, than if they had io, 
abſtained from Medicine. For tho' ſuch Purging might gory off 
a Part of the gouty Matter, yet as it does not at all contribute 
to ſtrengthen ConcoQtion, but rather weakens it, and injures 
Nature afreſh, it only ſtrikes at one Cauſe, and is by no means 
adequate to the Cure of the Diſtemper. | 

To theſe Obſervations it muſt be added, that the ſame De- 
fect of Spirits which * the Concoctions in gouty Subjects, 
renders their nervous Syſtem weak and languid, fo that the Spi- 
rits in general are ſoon diſturbed by any Cauſe which violently. 
agitates either the Body or Miud, and conſequently are very 
volatile, and eaſy to be diſſipated, as they frequently are in 
byſteric and hypochondriac Patients. And from this Ten- 
dency of the Spirits to irregular Motions it happens, that the 
Geut uſually follows the ſlighteſt Evacuation. For the Tone 
of the Parts being . a which the Firmneſs of the Spirits, 
ſo long as they continue ſtrong, preſerves unrelaxed and — 
the peccant Matter moves without Interruption ; and hence a 
Fit immediately breaks out. PE | . 
But notwithſtanding this Method is n t 
there have been Empirics, who have acqu great Cha- 
raQer by artfully concealing the Cathartic they uſed in this Caſe. 


For it muſt be obſerved, that whilſt the Medicine operates, the. 


Patient feels no Pain at all, or but a ** one ; and, if a 
Courſe of Purgatives can be continued for ſome Days, without 


* If Sydenham had never written more than this be had merited thereby | 
) — than ee acute Diſtemper 


de contrived than to force Sweats by heating Medicines, 
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bringing oh a recent Fit, the preſent Paroxyſin will ſoon 
off, But the Patient will ſuffer greatly afterwards, on _— 
of the Tumult occaſioned by this Agitation of the Humours. 

Finally, the carrying off the peccant Matter by Sweat is 
manifeſtly prejudicial, though in a leſs Degree, than the 
above-mentioned Evacuations ; for — — does not repel the 
morbific Matter to the Viſcera, but on contrary propels it 
| Habit, it is notwithſtanding detrimental for theſe 

ons : | 

Firſt, Becauſe, during the Interval of the Fit, it forces the 
Humours, which are yet crude, and not fitted for a due Sepa- 
ration, upon the Limbs ; and thus occaſions a Fit before its 
Time, and in Oppoſition to Nature: 

Secondly, The promoting Sweat in the Fit throws and 
fixes the gouty Matter too powerfully upon the Part affected, at 
the ſame time occaſioning intolerable Pain; and, if there be a 
greater Quantity thereof than can be received by the Part 
affected, it immediately throws it upon ſome other Parts, and 
thus raiſes a violent Ebullition of the Blood and other Juices ; 
and, if the Body abounds conſiderably with a ſerous Matter fit 
for the Generation of the Gout, an Apoplexy is hence to be 
apprehended. 

Hence therefore, it is à very dangerous Practice, both in 
this and all other Diſeaſes, in which it is cuſtomary to extort 
Sweats by Art, with a View of eliminating the morbific Matter, 
without waiting till they naturally ariſe, to force it out too vio- 
lently, and beyond that Degree of Concoction, which the Hu- 
mours to be carried off have ſpontaneouſly acquired ®, The ex- 
cellent Aphoriſm of Hippocrates, intimating, that concocted and 
not crude Humours are to be evacuated, good with reſpect 
to Sweating, as well as Purging, as appears manifeſtly from that 
Sweat which _— terminates the Paroxyſms of Intermit- 
tents ; which, provided it be moderate, and proportioned to the 
Gate of febrile Matter, concocted by the preceding Fit, 
relieves the Patient conſiderably ; but in caſe it be promoted 
beyond the Limits preſcribed by Nature, by keeping the Pa- 
tient conſtantly in Bed, a continued Fever thence ariſes, and, 
inſtead of 8 the former Heat, an additional one is 
excited. So in the Gout, the gentle breathing Sweat, that 
generally comes on ſpontaneouſly in the Morning after each of 
the ſmall Fits, of which, as I have before obſerved, the Car- 
dinal Fit is compounded, eaſes the Pain and Reſtleſneſs, which 
tormented the Patient ſo much during the Night; but on the 
contrary, if this gentle Moiſture, which is naturally of ſhort 
Duration, be violently forced, and continued longer than the 
Quantity of the morbific Matter concocted by the preceding 
Fit requires, the Diſeaſe is thereby exaſperated. In this there- 
fore, and all other Diſeaſes that I have met with, excepting 
only the Plague, it is Nature's Province, more than the Phyſi- 
cian's, to excite Sweat, as we cannot poſſibly learn how much 
Matter is already prepared for ſuch a Separation, and conſe- 
quently what Method is to be taken in order to promote Sweat. 

Since then it evidently appears from what has been delivered, 
that it is both a fruitleſs and a pernicious Attempt to endeavour 
to cure the Gout by evacuating Medicines, we are next to in- 
quire what other Purpoſe the curative Indications are to be di- 
rected to anſwer. And, from a thorough Attention to the Sym- 
ptoms above enumerated, we learn, that Regard muſt be had 
to two Cauſes principally in the Cure of this Diſeaſe. 

Firſt, The antecedent or primary Cauſe, or the Indigeſtion 
of the Humours, proceeding from a Defect of the natural Heat 
and Spirits. Secondly, The immediate Cauſe, or the Heat and 
Efferveſcence of theſe Humours after the Putrefaction and 
Acrimony they have acquired by continuing too long in the 
Body, which is occaſioned by the Indigeſtion above-mentioned. 
Now theſe Cauſes differ ſo much from one another, that the 
Medicines which do Service in the one, prove pernicious in the 
other; and hence it is, that this Diſeaſe is ſo difficult of Cure. 
For at the ſame time that we endeayour to cure the Indigeſtion 
by warm Medicines, we run the Riſque, on the other hand, of 
increaſing the Heat of the Humours ; and on the contrary, 
whilſt we ftrive to mitigate the Heat and Acrimony of the Hu- 
mour, by a cooling Regimen or Medicines, we bring on Indi- 
geſtion, the natural Heat being already impaired. But here, 

the immediate Cauſe, I do not only mean that which is 
actually depoſited in the Joints, and forms the preſent Fit, but that 
alſo which fill lies concealed in the Blood, and is not yet pre- 
pared for Separation. For all the morbific Matter is ſeldom fo 
entirely expelled by the Fit, bow laſting and ſevere ſoever it 
be, as to leave no ins of it in the Body, after the Fit is 


immortal Honours. For nothing more pernicious can 
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fit for Expulſion, Nature will find a Method of diſcharging it out of the Habit ; and Sweats, if they are „ will ſpontaneouſly ariſe, 
vided all Obftacles are removed. It muſt be conſeſſed, that Art may affiſt the vital Powers in attenuating the Maſs of Humours, and render- 
ing them fit for a ſubſequent Extermination. This, however, cannot be done by hot Sudorifcs. Warm Remedies, it muſt be confeſſed; conſi- 


dered as Cordials, may poſſibly be of Advantage in the latter End of fome acute Caſes, us they 
5 baſs of theſe, which has prevailed to's ſurpriſing Degree; renders this Note the more _neceflary, 
which does not ſo much relate to the Gout, as to ſebrile Diſorders. © - eee DOOR tk 2.917 
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ne off; ſo that, of courſe, Regard is to be had to this Cauſe 

| th in the Fit, and during the Intervals, But as the Expul- 
lion of the immediate Cauſe is entirely the Buſineſs of Nature, 
and to be perform'd according to her own Method, fince nothing 
in the mean time can be done to cool the hot and acrimonious 
Humours, without injuring the digeſtive Powers, unlefs it be by 
avoiding a hot ow, — and Medicines which inflame the 
Humours ; ſo, doubtleſs, the chief curative Intention is, after 
the indigeſted Humours are removed, to ſtrengthen the digeſtive 
Powers, which I ſhall now treat of ; but in ſuch manner, how- 
ever, that I may, in the Courſe of this Diſſertation, as Occa- 
ſion offers, alſo mention thoſe Remedies which tend to miti- 
gate the Heat of the Humours, and correct their Acrimony. 

Whatever Remedies, therefore, aſſiſt Nature to perform her 
Functions duly, either by ſtrengthening the Stomach, fo that 
the Aliment may be well di or the Blood, that it may 
ſufficiently aſſimilate the Chyle received into the Maſs ; or the 
Solids, ſo as to enable them the better to change the Juices) 
deſign'd for their Nutrition and Growth, into their proper Sub- 
ſtance; and laſtly, whatever preſerves the Secretory Veſſels, 
and the Emunctories, in ſuch a State, that the excrementitious 
Parts of the whole Syſtem may be carried off in due Time and 
Order ; theſe, and all Medicines of the fame Kind, contribute 
towards anſwering this Intention, and are ly intitled 
Digeſtives, whether they be of the medicinal- or dietetic Kind, 
Exerciſe, or any other of thoſe Things which are call'd the fix 
Non-naturals. f | 

Such Medicines, in general, are thoſe which are moderately 
heating, bitter, or of a mild pungent Taſte, inaſmuch as they 

ree well with the Stomach, purify the Blood, and ſtrengthen 
the other Parts. For Inſtance, the Roots of Angelica and Ele- 
campane, the Leaves of Wormwoed, the Lefſer Centory, Ger- 
mander, Ground-pine, and the like : To which may be added, 
ſuch as are commonly call'd Antiſcorbutics, as the Roots 
Hor ſe-radiſh, the Leaves of Garden Scurvy-graſs, Water- 
creſſes, and the like. But theſe acrid and pungent Herbs, how 
agreeable and ſerviceable ſoever they may be to the Stomach, 
yet as they agitate the morbid Matter, which has long been gene- 
rated, and increaſe the Heat, are to be uſed more ſparingly 
than thoſe, which by their mild Heat and Bitterneſs 
ſtrengthen the Stomach, and mend the Blood. 

And, in my Opinion, a judicious Mixture of ſome Kinds of 
them anſwers the End of digeſting the Humours better than 
any ſingle Simple of this Claſs. For tho“, whenever we have 
Occaſion for a ſpecific Virtue of any Medicine, it be a true 
Axiom, that the more ſimple it is, the better it is for the Pur- 
poſe ; yet, when a Cure is intended to be made by anſwering a 
particular Indication, every I ient contributes ſomething 
towards curing the Diſeaſe ; in this Caſe, the more Simples 
the Medicine contains, the more powerfully it will operate. 
For this Reaſon, various Forms of Medicines may be elegant] 
compounded of the Ingredients above-enumerated, and the reſt 
of the like Kind, I give the Preference to an Ele made 
after the manner of Venice Treacle ; becauſe the Fermentation 
of the Simples together improves their Virtues, and produces a 
third Subſtance ; which poſſeſſes greater Virtues in the Mix- 
cure, than any ſingle Ingredient in the ſame Quantity. But I 
freely leave the Choice of ſuch Ingredients, and the Forms in 
which they are to be given, to the judicious Phyſician ; for I 
never thought myſelf obliged to write Preſcriptions, but rather 
to point -at the true curative Indications. following is, 
however, the Form I myſelf generally make uſe of; 


Take of the Roots of Angelica, Sweet-flag, Maſter- wort, 
Elecampane, the Leaves of Wormwood, the Leſſer Cen- 
tory, ite Horehound, Germander, Ground-pine, 
Scordium, common Calamint, Feverfew, Wild Saxifrage, 
St. John's-wort, Golden-rod, Thyme, Mint, Sage, Holy 
Thiſtle, Penyroyal, Southernwood, the Flowers of Cha- 
momile, Tanſey, Lily of the Valley, Englif Saffron, the 
Seeds of Treacle-muftard, Garden Scurvy-graſs, Carra- 
way and Juniper-berries, of each a ſufficient Quantity : 

Let the Herbs, Flowers, and Roots, be gather d when they 
are m their utmoſt Perfeftion ; dry in Paper Bags 
till they are. reducible into fine Powder. To fix Ounces 
of mack well mix'd together, add of clarify'd 
Honey and 2 
of which let the Patient take two Drams, Morning and 


Night. 
Or, for want of this, let the following be uſed : 


Take of the Conſerve of Garden Scurvy-graſs, an Ounce 
and an half; Roman Wormwood, and Orange - peel, of 

by. . Nenneg, of coach 
half an Ounce ; Venice I z three Drams ; nd 

- Powedar of Anzin; two Didi and. with" felleiene 
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uantity of the Syrup of Oranges, mix them up into an 
v ry: Let two Drams of is be taken tice Day, 
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the Whole into an Electuary, 


- Labour to attempt the Cure of this Diſeaſe, by 
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with Gre or fin of the i Adab Water 
e fe Glowing ard Wor 


| Take of the Roots of Horſe-radiſh, Qiced, dee Ounces ; 


Garden twelve Handfuls ; Water-creſſes, 
Brook-lime, and Mint,' of each four Handfuls ; 
the Peel of 'two ; two Nutmegs bruiſed z Brun/- 


wic Beer or Mum, twelve Pints : Draw off only fix Pints 
by the Alembie. 9 


Of all the Medicines commonly known, Venice Treacle is 
the beſt for ſtrengthening the digeſtive Organs; but as it con- 
tains many nts that over-heat, and withal a large Quan- 
tity of Opium, an Electuary, like that above-deſcrid'd, may 
be more commodiouſly compoſed of the principal warming and 
ſtrengthening Plants. But Con muſt be taken to make Choice 
of ſuch Simples as are moſt agreeable to the Patient's Palate, 
becauſe it muſt be continued a long time; that is, for the 
greateſt Part of his Life. Of all Simples the Peruvien Bark is 
the beſt ; for a few Grains of it, taken Morning and Evening, 
ſtrengthen and enliven the Blood, 

And, in reality, ' theſe and ſuch-like Medicines, which 
ſtrengthen the Blood, and quicken the Circulation, (provided 
their Heat be not owing to vinous Spirits) do moſt Service in 
this and moſt other Chronic Diſeaſes ; inaſmuch as every Diſ- 
eaſe of this kind is, in my Opinion, to be referr'd to the ſame 
general Cauſe, that is, the Indigeſtion of the Humours, 

It is certain, that warm Herbs do great Service, where there 
is no manifeſt -Contra-indication, not only in the Gout, but in 
moſt Chronical Diſeaſes, as they procure a Warmth like that of 
Summer, even in the Midſt of Winter z tho', if we accuſtom 
ourſelves to uſe them in Summer, will more effectually 
poo ſuch Diſeaſes as are ordinarily occaſion'd by the contrary 

caſon: And, in reality, if we defer or neglect taking them 
till the Approach of Winter, at which time a conſiderable 
Quantity of Humours is amaſs'd, it is to be apprehended it may 
then be too late to have recourſe to this Refuge. 

But tho? (as I have already amp] 1 the Gout is of ſo 
— a Nature, as to be render d worſe by Cathartics ; yet, 

moſt other Chronical Diſeaſes, Bleeding and Purging are 
to be repeated as there is Occaſion, previous to the Uſe of the 
ſtrengthening and ſtomachic Remedies here recommended; but 
when the Patient has begun to take theſe, they muſt be con- 
tinued without any intermediate Evacuations ; for it is always 
to be remember'd, that whenever the Cure of any Diſeaſe is 
attempted by means of ftrengthening Remedies, all kinds of 
Evacuations prove _ injurious. Laſtly, I do not aſſert 
that the ſtomachic — juſt enumerated, are the moſt 
excellent of the Kind; but I maintain, that whoever can diſ- 
cover the moſt effectual Remedy to anſwer this Intention, is 
able to do much more Service in curing Chronical Diſeaſes, 
than he himſelf may imagine. 


But amongſt the Remarks I proceed to communicate, re- 
lating to the Cure of the Gout, it is primarily and 13 
to be attended to, that all ſtomachic or digeſtive Remedies, 


whether they be medicinal, dietetic, or relate to Exerciſe, are 
not to be enter'd upon ſuperficially, but are to be perſiſted in 
daily with great Exactneſs: For fince the Cauſe in this, and 
— other Chronical Diſtempers, is become habitual, and in a 
manner chang'd into a ſecond Nature, it cannot Aer be 
imagined, that the Cure can be accompliſh'd by means of ſome 
flight and momentary Change made in the Blood and Juices, 


by any kind of Medicine or Regimen, but the whole Conſti- 


tution is to be alter'd, and the Body is to be in a manner fram'd 
anew. For it is otherwiſe here in ſome acute Diſcaſes, 
where a Perſon in full Strength, and perfect Health, is ſuddenly 


ſeiz'd with a Fever ; whereas in the Gout, a Perſon, by in- 


dulging himſelf in Luxury, hard Drinking, neglecting his uſual 


Exerciſe for ſeveral Years together, and debilitating his Conſti- 


tution by Idleneſs, or an immoderate Application to _— 
and other Errors of Life, injures, as it were 2 
various Ferments of the Body, and oppreſſes the Animal Spirita, 
which are the principal Inſtruments of Digeſtion; whence the 
vitiated Juices, amaſs'd in the Habit, break out as ſoon as 
are exalted to the utmoſt State, and produce great Evils, relax- 
ing the fleſhy Parts, and weakening the Joints, ſo that they 
readily receive the Humours thrown upon them. And in this 
manner a different Conſtitution is form'd by Degrees, the origj- 
nal one being quite deſtroy'd : And thoſe Fits which engroſs 
the Attention of indiſcreet and injudicious Phyſicians, are no 
more, in Effect, than the Succeſſion and Order of deen exe 
reſulting from that Method which Nature ordinarily employs to 
expel the morbific Matter. Hence, therefore, . " — 
ing any Me- 
; for ſince this Habit is chiefly 
and conſiſts in, a Weakneſs of all the Digeſtions, 


and a Relaxation of all the Parts, both theſe Diſorders muſt be 


* 


, 
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grecs, to the former healthy State. But tho“ it may ſeem im- 
poſſible to accompliſh this End effectually, not only becauſe any 
2 Habit cannot eaſily be — into a contrary one, 


* 


ut alſo becauſe old Age; which ordinarily accompanies this 
Diſeaſe, 1 obſtruch this Deſign; yet the Cure is to be 
attempted, as far as the Strength and Age of the Patient will 
permit, who will have the Cent more or lefs ſeverely, in pro- 
portion to his Advancement in Years. : | 

Further, it is to be obſerved, that digeſtive Remedies, either 
of the medicinal or dietetlc Kind, are to be uſtd principally" in 
the Intervals of the Gout, and at as great a Diſtance as may be 
from the ſubſequent Fit: For Age obſtructs the Cure ſo much, 
that the ſtrengthening the digeſtive Powers; the, ring the 
debilitated Ferments of the Body, and, reſtoring the Blood and 
Viſcera to their due healthy State, cannot be eedly accom-. 
pliſh'd, and requires a continued Uſe of Medicine. 1 10 

But tho” theſe and the like Remedies do Service, yet they 
are not able, alone, to anſwer this Intention of ſtrengthening, 
but require the joint Aſſiſtance of ſuch Things as do not pro- 
perly belong to Medicine; it being an Error to imagine, that 
this, or any other Chronical Diſeaſe, can be cured b Medi- 
cine alone. (1.) Therefore, Moderation in Eating and Drink- 
ing is to be obſerved z' ſo as, on the one hand, to avoid _— 
in more than the Stomach can conveniently digeſt, and of courſe 
increaſing the Diſeaſe thereby; and, on the other hand, defraud- 
ing the Parts, by immoderate * of the Degree of 
Nouriſhment requiſite to pteſerve the Strength, which will 
weaken them ſtill more; either of theſe Extremes being equally 
prejudicial, as I have often experienced, both in myſelf and 
others. (2.) As to the Quality of the Food, tho' whatever is 
eaſy of Digeſtion, ſingly conſider'd, deſerves the Preference, 

et Regard muſt be had to the Palate and Appetite ; becauſe it 
is frequently ſound, that what the Stomach earneſtly covets, 
tho' of difficult Digeſtion, does nevertheleſs digeſt better than 
what is eſteem'd of eaſter Digeſtion, in caſe the Stomach nau- 
ſeates it ; but, however, Aliments, difficult of 1 
be uſed ſparingly. (3.) I am of Opinion, the Patient ought 
to eat only of one Diſh at a Meal, becauſe feeding on differen 
Sorts of Fleſh injures the Stomach more than eating an eq 
Quantity of any one Kind; but, excepting Fleſh, be may eat 
other Things at Pleaſure, provided they be not. acrid, nor ſea- 
ſon'd with Salt or Aromatics ; becauſe, tho ſuch Fobd does not 
hurt Digeſtion, it nevertheleſs does Miſchief by agitating the 
morbific Matter. | | | 

As to the Times of Eating, it is prudent to eat at Dinner 
only; for, as the Night ſhould ſeem peculiarly deſign'd to digeſt 
the Humours, it would be wrong to waſte that Time in digeſt- 
ing the Aliment. For this Reaſon, geuty Perſons ſhould for- 
bear Suppers ; but they may drink a large Draught of ſmall 
Beer, as being generally ſubje& to the Stone in the Kidneys ; 
the Increaſe whereof is conſiderably prevented by drinking ſuch 
a Liquor at this time, as it cools and cleanſes the Kidneys. 

A Milk-diet, or the drinking Milk, either as it comes from 
the Cow, or boil'd, without _— any thing to it, except 
perhaps a Piece of Bread once a Day, hath been uſed theſe 
twenty Years paſt, and hath done more Service in abundance 
of gouty Subjects, whilſt they perſiſted in it exactly, than all 
other kinds of Remedies : But upon quitting it, and returni 
to the ordinary way of Living of healthy Perſons, tho” the 
uſed the mildeſt and ſlendereſt Diet, the Gout return'd with 
much more Violence than ever; for, as this Regimen weakens 
the Conſtitution, the Patient cannot fo well ſtruggle with the 
Diſtemper, whence, of courſe, it proves more dangerous and 
laſting. Whoever, therefore, intends to begin and go on with 
this Regimen, ought, before-hand, to conſider maturely, whe- 
ther he be able to perſevere in it for Life, which perhaps he will 
find too much for him, tho* he ſhould haye great Reſolution. 
For I knew a Nobleman, who, after living a whole Year on 
Milk only with much Pleaſure, during which time he had one 
or more Motions every Day, was conſtrain'd to leave it off, 
becauſe he grew coſtive on a ſudden ; the Temper of his Body 
was alter d, and his Stomach at laſt nauſeated Milk, tho' he 
had ſtill a Liking to it. I 

Again, it > fervable, that ſome Hypochondriac Perſons of 
a groſs Habit of Body, or thoſe who have been long uſed to 
drink ſpirituous Liquors freely, cannot bear Milk. And fur- 
-ther, the ſhort and fleeting Benefits which thoſe who can bear 
Milk receive from this Regimen, is not- only derivable from its 


exceeding Simplicity, whence I doubt not but Water-gruel 


may have the tame Effect, provided the Stomach will bear it; 
but from its rendering the Blood ſofter and ſmoother, by blunt- 
ing the ſharp Particles contain'd in the Maſs. And -moreover, 
which I eſteem the principal Thing, Milk, being an Aliment 
that is abſolutely unfit for grown Perſons, repreſſes that tumul- 
| 2 Motion of the Humours which oceaſions the Govt 3 and 

for this Reaſon, the few with whom it agrees, eſcape this Diſ- 
- caſe, ſo long as they live upon Milk only, but no longer; For 
as it runs duectly counter to the original. Cauſe of the Gout, 
. which is the Debility of the Digeſtions and Ferments, it does 
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mich more Michef in this alpen; than Benefit in the other. 
And for e ſufficient Attention to this Particular, ſome 
inconſiderate People have fallen into groſs, and manifeſtly fatal 
Errors; having, by eren to attack the containing Cauſe 
of the Difeaſe, that is, the Heat and Acrimony of the Humours, 
deſtroy'd th Digeſtions, and all the natural Functions. 

As to Liquors,” thoſe are; beſt, in my Opinion, which are 
ker than Wine, and not ſo weak as Water, ſuch as our 
nden {mall Beer, Deppe or unhopp'd, Extremes on either 
hand heing pernicious. For, firſt, as to Wine, tho? the com- 
mon Proverb, intimates, that whether a Perſon does, .or does 
not, drink Wine, be will have the Gaut ; yet it is certain, and 
confirm'd the Experience of abundance of gouty = Kang 
that Wine 1s, in Fact, detrimental: For tho' it may be ſup- 
poſes. to do Service by ſtrengthening the digeſtive Powers, the 
Weakneſs whereof I have long look'd upon as the antecedent 
or primary Cauſe of the Gout pet, with reſpect to the con- 
taining Cauſe thereof, it muſt be deem'd wholly pernicious, 
cauſe it inflames and agitates the Humours which feed the 
iſcaſe, Neither do we grant, that Wine, uſed by way of 
common Drink, helps Digeſtion ;. but rather aſſert, that it de- 
ſtroys it, unleſs in ſuch as have been long inur'd to it. For 
tho” Wine may, in paſſing thro? the Veſſels, communicate ſome 
19 to the Parts, yer it certainly depraves the Ferments of the 
y, and waſtes the natural Spirits: And hence I conceive it 
is, that great Drinkers FRE die of the Gout, Palſy, Drop- 
ſy, and other cold Diſeaſes. Furthermore, the continued an 
— f Uſe of Wine relaxes and enervates the Body, ren- 
dering it like the Bodies of Women; whereas moderately heat- 
ing * ſtrengthen the Tone of the Parts; whence ſuch as 
have always d ſmall Liquors are rarely afflicted with the 


Gout, It muſt farther. be remark d, that thoſe are — 
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| ſubjeck to this Diſcaſe, who, tho” they have naturally à w 
| 


geſtion, do notwithſtanding receive too much Nouriſhment 
from a certain Richneſs of the Blood, and have their Bulk in- 
creas'd by a Kind of indigeſted Matter, inſtead of a ſolid, 
wholſome Subſtance : And the Uſe of Wine adds to this Rich- 
eſs of the Blood, and fo not only amaſſes a new Collecłion of 
Mater, but alſo actually occaſions the Diſeaſe; by ſtirring up 
the Cauſe of it, which had long lain conceal'd and. i 
Again, as the Blood of 72 ubjects nearly reſembles that 
which is taken away in a Pleuriſy, and other inflammatory Diſ- 
eaſes, it is abſurd to inflame it more with ſpirituous Liquors. 
And it is as dangerous, on the contrary, to have recourſe to 
over-cooling Liquors, which, by utterly deſtroying both the 
Digeſtions, and natural Heat, do more M | a 
ing Pain, as Wine doth, but Death itſelf; as Experience 
evinces in thoſe Perſons, who, having accuſtom'd themſelves ta 
drink Wine freely from their Youth upwards to o!d Age, and 
uitted it on a ſudden for ſmall Liquors, have ſoon deſtroy'd 
ſelves thereby. | 
Gouty Perſons ſhould therefore obſerve it as a Rule in this 
Particular, to drink ſuch Liquors as will not inebriate, if 
drank in a larger Quantity, or injure the Stomach by their 
Chilneſs. Of this Kind, as I before hinted, is our ſmall 
Beer ; and in other Countries a ſimilar Liquor may be made, 
by diluting Wine well with Water. 
As to Water alone, I eſteem it. crude and pernicious, and 
have found it ſo to my Coſt; but young Perſons may drink it 
with Safety; and it is, at this Day, the common Drink of the 
greateſt Part of Mankind, who are more happy in their Po- 
verty, than we are with all our Luxury and Abundance. This 
is confirm'd by the great Multitude of Diſeaſes, with which 
we are afMicied upon this Account, as the Stone, Gout, Apo- 
lexy, and Palſy ; beſides the Injury done to the Mind in 
being forcibly acted upon, contrary to its natural Rectitude, 
by the Diſturbance which, the preternatural Spirits of ſuch Li- 
quors, together with the Animal Spirits, which are ſubſervient 
to Thinking, occaſion, by volatiliaing it too much, and ſug- 
Fade vain and idle Notions, inſtead of ſolid and weighty 
eaſonings; and thus, at length, gendering us facetious and 
witty, inſtead of wiſe ; between which the Difference is almoſt 
K great, as between a Subſtance and a Shadow. But enough of 
is, * 2 
But tho' a Perſon who has the Gout mildly, and 


we. 


only at In- 


tetvals, need only uſe ſmall Beer, or Wine diluted with Wa- 
ter, this Degree of the Diſęaſe not n Regi- 


men; yet, when the whole Subſtance of the Body is in a man- 
ner degenerated into the Gout, it cannot be conquer'd without 
a total Abſtinence from all Kinds of fermented Liquors, how 
ſmall and ſoft ſoever they be; inaſmuch as all Liquors of this 


Kind contain a pungent Spirit, with ſome Degree of Acrimony ; 
and, what is worſe, being 


ſſeſs d of a Ferment, they diſpoſe 
the Humours to a perpetual Fermentation, in the ſame man- 
ner as Veaſt, added to Malt Liquors, communicates its fer- 
menting Quality to the whole —— For this Reaſon a 


Diet · drink is to be order'd for common Drink, to be made of 


thoſe Ingredients which are commonly known and uſed for 
chis Purpoſe; but it muſt not be too ſtrong, becauſe Mes hs 
aſc 


iſchief; not occaſion- 


Caſe it will inflame the Humours as much as Wine ; neither, 
on the contrary, muſt it be ſo ſmall as to injure the natural 
Functions by over-cooling, And this kind of Drink, pro- 
vided it be made of ſuch Ingredients as are moſt agreeable to 
the Patient, tho” it may occaſion ſome Loathing for the firſt 
Week or Fortnight, nevertheleſs proves as agreeable afterwarc 
as any other Liquors he has been uſed to drink. It will alſo 
excite the Appetite, and render it more natural than it uſed to 
be with fermented Liquors ; and will be attended with this fur- 
ther Convenience, that whoever uſes it for his own common 
Drink, may indulge more freely in other kinds of Diet, than 
when he drank Wine or Beer : For the Errors in poiee of Diet, 
which it is hardly poſſible to avoid entirely, will be, in ſome 
meaſure, corrected and amended thereby. But the principal 
Benefit, derivable from it, is its 8 from the Stone, 
which is the general Attendant of the Gout ; as ſharp and 
attenuating Liquors both contribute to breed_the Stone, and 
occaſion 4 Fic thereof, I prefer the following Decoction for its 
agreeable Colour and Tafte : ; 


Take of Sarſaparilla, fix Ounces ; Saſſafras- wood, China- 
root, and the Shavings of Hartſhorn, each two Ounces ; 
Liquorice-root, an Ounce : Boil them together in two 
Gallons of Spring-water for half an Hour ; afterwards in- 
fuſe them upon hot Aſhes, cloſe cover'd, for twelve 
Hours; then boil them till a third Part of the Liquor is 
exhaled ; and as ſoon as it is taken off the Fire, infuſe 
therein half an Ounce of Aniſeeds for two Hours. Laſtly, 
ſtrain it off, and let it reſt, till it becomes clear, and put 
it up into Bottles for Uſe. | 


It is moſt proper to begin with this Decoction, 4 
after the Fit of the Gout is gone off; and it muſt be continued, 
both in the Fit, and in the Intervals, during the Remainder of 
Life, For it is not ſufficient at a time when the Diſeaſe 
actually rages to ſtudy for new Medicines, as Nature, whilſt 
the Humours are in ſuch Commotion and Diſturbance, cannot 
well bear the Exchange of fermented Liquors of an aQtive and 
ſpirituous Quality, for ſuch as are ſmall and without Spirit. At 
the ſame time the aboye- mentioned Electuary muſt uſed, 
taking it in like manner, both in the Fit, and in the Intervals ; 
for the Warmth of this will in ſome meaſure correct the Small- 
neſs of the Diet-drink, as it will communicate a due Degree of 
Heat to the Blood and Viſcera, without that Agitation which 
is generally occaſioned by the Heat of fermented Liquors, 

f it be objected, that a total Abſtinence from Wine, and 
other fermented Liquors, would render Life in a manner inſup- 
portable, I anſwer, it muſt be conſidered, whether it be not 
much worſe to be tortured daily by the Pain accompanying an 
inveterate Gout, (for, when it is gentle, there is no Need of ſo 
ſtrict a Regimen) than to be . to this Decoction, which 
if the Patient continues, he may indulge himſelf in moſt other 
Eatables; not to repeat, that this Drink, like all other things, 

ws pleaſant by Cuſtom. Doubtleſs, whoever hath had this 

iſeaſe, ſuppoſing him not void of Reaſon, will not hefitate at 
all, to which he ſhould give the Preference. 

But notwithſtanding, if the Patient, either from a long-con- 
tinued and immoderate Uſe of ſpirituous Liquors, from Age, 
or, laſtly, from great Weakneſs, cannot digeſt his Food with- 
out Wine, or ſome other fermented Liquor, tis certainly dan- 
E for him to leave off Wine on a ſudden; an Error that 

in Reality deſtroyed Abundance of People. Such a Perſon, 
therefore, in my Opinion, ſhould either not uſe the dietetic 
Apozem above preſcribed ; or, if he be reſolved to take it, 
ſhould accuſtom himſelf to it by Degrees, (drinking a Glaſs of 
Wine for ſome time at Meals) and rather by way of Medicine 
than Diet, till it becomes more familiar to him. But Spani/b 
Wine is to be preferr'd here to Rheniſh, or French Wine, 
theſe laft being ſubject to exaſperate the Humours, and increaſe 
the morbific Matter, notwithſtanding they are very grateful to 
the Stomach. To which we may add, that as they are almoſt 
as crude and indigeſted as our Cyder, they are conſequently not 
fo warm and cardiac, as the Caſe demands, And'theſe Particu- 
lars may ſuffice concerning the Diet of gouty People. There is 
another Caution to be inculcated, which, comp it may ſeem 
trifling, is of great Moment, both in digeſting the gouty Mat- 


ter during the Fit, and preventing the Generation thereof in the 
Intervals ; and that is going to Bed early, eſpecially in Winter ; 
for, next to Bleeding and 


ur nothing impairs the Strength 
more than fitting up late at Nights ; ith 15 * 
tian can affim from his own Experience, provided he has only 
carefull -obſcrved how much more yigorous and chearful he 
riſes in the Morning when he goes to Bed early, and how lan- 
ek faint he has found himſelf after fitting up late. And 

there ſhould ſeem to be no Difference betwixt going to Bed 
earlier or later, provided a Perſon lies in Bed for the ins time, as 
for Inſtance, whether he goes to Bed at Nine and riſes at Five, 
or at Eleven and riſes at Seven, it is not an indifferent Matter; 
and I conceive, for this Reaſon principally, that in the Day the 
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Spirits are diffipated, either by Exerciſes. of the Body or Mind, 
which are fo weak in 9 s, that — require the 
Aſſiſtance of Sleep earlier in the Evening; and, as the Ap- 
883 of Night occaſions a kind of Relaxation of the Animal 
Economy, which was preſerved in the Day by the Heat of 
the Sun, the Heat of the Bed becomes neceflary to ſupply the 
Place of the Sun, eſpecially during the Winter Seaſon, t 
the Spirits being refreſhed and invigorated in the Morning by 
the preceding Night's Sleep, together with the Warmth of the 
Bed, and the enſuing Day likewiſe ſtrengthening the Tone of 
the Parts fill more, the riſing early at this time, though it 
may take an Hour or two from the Morning Sleep, hurts the 
Conſtitution leſs than fitting up an Hour or two later in * 
Evening. This being the Caſe, I would adviſe ſuch as are fu 
ject to the Gout to 2 early to Bed, eſpecially in Winter, and 
to riſe betimes in the Morning; though their having had leſs 
Sleep than uſual may incline them to lie longer; in order to 
make it up. For the Sleep which is got in the Morning will 
rob them of as much the enſuing Night ; and thus at laſt by do- 
ing Violence to Nature, and deſpiſing its wiſe Leſſons, the 

oh may be prepoſterouſly turned into Day, and the Day in- 
to Night, 

The Patient muſt alſo uſe his utmoſt Endeavour to keep his 
Mind eaſy, as all unbounded Appetites, and inordinate Paſſions, 
eminently tend to diſſolve the Texture of the Spirits, which are 
the Inſtruments of Digeſtion, and ſo of courſe to increaſe the 
Gout. He ſhould therefore wiſcly reflect on his Mortality 
and not vainly 1 he is to eſcape the Evils that are neceſ- 
ſarily annexed to this State. For, whether any Affliction of 
Mind befals him through his own Fault, or that of others, cer- 
tain it is, that he will never be able to preſcribe Laws to the 
World, which has not always obey'd any lingle Perſon hitherto, 
how powerful and wiſe ſoever he has been ; nor will every thing 
always anſwer any one's Expectation ſo exactly, as he may have 
promiſed himſelf ; and perhaps, whilſt he is intent upon worldly 
Afﬀairs, N Death renders him an Example of human 
Frailty, whilſt he fooliſhly deprives himſelf of the tranſitory 
Enjoyments of Life, Too much Application to Study and Bu- 
ſineſs is likewiſe equally pernicious ; for as this Diſeaſe is more 
frequently eee with Melancholy than any other, ſuch 
as are ſubject to it ordinarily fatigue and oppreſs the ir to 
that Degree, by long and intenſe Meditation, even Without the 
artificial Help of Books, that the Body cannot long preſerve it- 
ſelf in a healthy State; and hence I conceive-it is, that few 
Fools have had the Gout. . | 

But nothing ſo effectually prevents the Indigeſtion of the Hu- 
mours, (which I eſteem the principal Cauſe of the Gout) hy 
conſequently ſtrengthens the Fluids and Solids, as Exerciſe, It 
muſt, however, be obſerved, as I have already mentioned, that 
as there is more Neceſſity for making a tharough Change in the 
Conſtitution in this than in any other Chronical Diſeaſe, ſo Ex- 
erciſe, unleſs it be uſed daily, will do no Service; for if it be 
intermitted at times, it will avail little towards changing the 
Conſtitution, now reduced to a languithing and effeminate 4 
dition by Idleneſs and Indulgence, and may perhaps do Miſchicf 
— Fit, after leaving it off for a conſiderable Space of 

ime. But Exerciſe ſhould be moderate, becauſe the contrary 
in aged Perſons, who are principally ſubject to the Gout, waſtes 
the Spirits too much, and conſequently hurts the digeſtive Fa- 
culties. And though this may not be reliſhed by one, who 
beſides old Age, Inability to Motion, and Slothfulneſs, which 
are natural in this Diſcaſe, is likewiſe tormented with Pain, yet, 
if Exerciſe be omitted, all the Remedies which have been hi- 
therto diſcovered will not avail. And as the Intervals between 
the Fits cannot be long without conſtant Exerciſe, ſo the Pa- 
tient will likewiſe without it be more ſubject to the Stone, 
which is a more dangerous and painful Diſeaſe than the Gout, 

To theſe add a Particular of ſome Importance, which is, 
that the chalky Concretions are conſiderably increaſed in the 
Joints, and eſpecially in the 8 long . ſo that 
at laſt theſe Parts are 3 deprived of Motion. For, how- 
ever poſitively ſome may aſſert, that the Matter of theſe Con- 
cretions is only the Tartar of the Blood tranſlated to the Joints, 
it will nevertheleſs readily appear, upon conſidering the Matter 
with a little more Attention, that when a large Quantity of 
indigeſted gouty Matter falls upon ſome of the Joints, and oc- 
caſions a laſting Swelling of the neighbouring Parts, it happens 
at laſt partly from their n Property being deſtroyed, 
and partly Go the Obſtruction cauſed therein by this ſluggiſh 
Humour, that this Matter is generated ; which is changed into 
this kind of Subſtance by the Heat and Pain of the Joint, and 
increaſed every Day in Bulk, converting the Skin and Fleſh of 
the Joint into its own Nature, and may be got out with a 
Needle, and reſembles Chalk, Crab's-eyes, or ſome ſimilar 
Subſtance. But I have experienced in my own Caſe; that not 
only the Generation of theſe Concretions may be tes by 
daily and long-continued Exerciſe, which duly diſtributes the 
gouty Humours throughout the whole Body, that atherwiſe 
dall attack a particular Part, but it alſo diſſolves old 05 Mo 
; * 1 — 4 


durated Concretions, provided they be not come to ſuch a De- 
— of Hardneſs, as to change the external Skin into their Sub- 
ce. 

As to the Kind of Exerciſe, Riding on Horſeback is certainly 
the beſt, provided it be not contra- indicated by Age, or the 
Stone; and indeed I have often thought, if a Perſon was poſ- 
ſeſled of as effeftual a Remedy as Exerciſe is in this and moſt 
Chronical Diſeaſes, and had the Art alſo of concealing it, he 
might eaſily raiſe a conſiderable Fortune, But if Riding on 
Horſeback cannot be uſed, frequent Riding in a Coach nearly 
anſwers the ſame End ; and in this reſpect at leaſt, the Gene- 
rality of gouty Perſons have no Cauſe for Complaint, becauſe 
their Riches, which excited them to indulge thoſe Exceſſes 
that occaſioned the Diſeaſe, enable them to | ho a Coach, in 
which they may take the Air, when they cannot ride on Horſe- 
back. It muſt be remark'd however, that a wholſome Air is 

eatly preferable to one which is unwholſome for this Purpoſe : 
bus the Country is better than the Town, where the Air is 
full of Vapours that exhale from the Shops of different Mecha- 
nics, and render d ſtill more denſe by the Cloſeneſs of the 
Buildings, - as it is in London, which is eſteemed the largeſt City 
in the Univerſe. But the great Difference there is between 
uſing Exerciſe in the Country, or in Town, a gouty Perſon 
will ſoon find upon Trial. 

With reſpe& to Venery, if the gouty Patient be in Years, as 
he is unprovided now with a ſufficient Share of Spirits to pro- 
mote the Digeſtions, and his Joints, and the neighbouring 
Parts, are Jn, near too much debilitated and relaxed, with- 
out any Affiſtance from this deſtructive Quarter; in this Caſe, 
I fay, it is as imprudent for ſuch an one, in my Opinion, to 
indulge thoſe Pleaſures, as it would be for a Perſon, after 
having engaged to go a long Journey, to ſpend all his Stock 
of Proviſions before ſetting out. Moreover, beſides the Miſ- 
chief it does himſelf, for want of reſtraining the languid Inclina- 
tions of declining Age, he loſes the great Privilege of enjoy- 
ing that exquiſite Satisfaction, which by the particular Indul- 

nce of Nature is reſerved for the Aged only, who, towards 

Period of their Lives, are freed from the Violence of thoſe 
Paſſions, which, like fo uo ſavage Beaſts, prey'd upon them 
perpetually in Youth ; the Gratification of them bein by no 
means an Equivalent for the long Train of Evils which either 
accompany, or follow it.----And let this ſuffice for the Regi- 
men. 

But though a geuty Perſon, by carefully obſerving theſe Rules 
relating to Diet, and the reſt of the Non-naturals, may pre- 
vent violent Fits, and ſo ſtrengthen the Blood, and ſolid Parts, 
as to free himſelf from that Multitude of Evils, which render 
the Diſeaſe not only intolerable, but in, the End, fatal ; yet, 
notwithſtanding, ofies ſome Intervals, he wilt ſometimes be 
ſeized with the Gout, eſpecially towards the Cloſe of Winter. 
For though in the Summer-ſeafon, whilſt the Tone and Strengh 
of the Blood are mended, and preſerved in that State by the 
Heat of the Sun, and Perſpiration goes on in a proper manner, 
the Digeſtions muſt neceſſarily be much better performed than 
in Winter; yet, as the Bl is weakened, and Perſpiration 
obſtructed, upon the Approach of this Seaſon, there muſt neceſ- 
ſarily be a copious indigeſted Matter amaſſed, which at laſt, by 
its long Continuance in the Habit, will form a Diſtemper, and 
manifeſt itſelf by proper Symptoms, giving a Fit upon the firſt 
Occaſion, either by the Humours being put into Motion by 
the nearer Approach of the Sun, the UE of Wine, violent 
Exerciſe, or any other evident Cauſe. 

Tis clear from what has been delivered, that whoever under- 
takes the Cure of this Diſeaſe, muſt endeavour to make a tho- 
rough Change of his Habit of Body, and reſtore it to its 
former Conſtitution, as far as Age, and other Circumſtances, 
will permit ; and this muſt be attempted only in the Intervals 
between the Fits, For when the morbific Matter is not only 
generated, but already thrown upon the Joints ; it will be too 
is to endeayour to change it, or to expel it, any other way ; 
ſince it muſt be __ by that Method only which Nature 
points out, and the Buſineſs is to be left entirely to her Ma- 
nagement. This Practice obtains in the Paroxyſms of Inter- 
mittents; which, for the ſame Reaſon, we do not attempt to 
remove till the Heat be over. For it is equally abſurd to be 
ſolicitous to take off the Heat, Thirſt, Reſtleſneſs, and other 
Symptoms of theſe Fevers, as to think the Gout is to be cured 
by endeavouring only to abate the Symptoms, whereas the 

ure is by this means obſtructed and prolonged. For the more 
the Pain is eaſed, the more the Concoction of the Humours is 
prevented; and, in the ſame Degree, the Lameneſs is relieved, 
and the Expulſion of the morbihc Matter is check d. Again, 
the more the Violence of the Fit is ſuppreſſed, the longer it 
will laſt, and the ſhorter likewiſe the Interval will be between 
the Fits, and leſs free from _ of the Symptoms ac- 
companying this Diſeaſe ; which will be acknowledged by any 
one who has attentively conſidered what we have delivered 
above, in our Hiſtory of this Diſeaſe. | 

But though nothing conſiderable muſt be attempted in the 
Fit, excepting only, that thoſe Symptoms are to be relieved, 


ance of the 


which an improper Method of Cure ſometimes. occaſions; y 

as this Diſcaſe is unanimouſly held to ariſe from a Plenitude of 
Humours, it may not, ps, be amiſs for the Patient to 
forbear Fleſh for a few Days in the Beginning of the Fit, and 
inſtead of it to uſe Water-gruel, or ſome ſuth Aliment; for 
ſuch a lender Diet will greatly contribute towatds leſſening the 
Quantity of the morbitic Matter, and give Nature ah Oppor- 
tnnity of digeſting it ſooner, But as Conſtitutions differ con- 


fiderably, infomuch that ſomie Perſons cannot beat to abſtain 


from Fleſh, without being immediately ſeized with a Diſturb- 

Spirits, Faintings, and other Symptoms of the 
hyſteric Kind ; ſuch therefore will teceive Hutt by refraining 
from Fleſh any longer than the Stomach is ſet againft it, which, 
for the moſt part, is only the firſt of ſecond Day of thoſe par- 
ticular Fits; all which, joined together, conſtitute the whole 
Fit, as we have intimated above. But whether the Patient 
eats Fleſh ſooner or later, he muſt be equally cautious, both 
with reſpect to eating more, during the Fit, than is requiſite 
to ſupport Nature, and to the Quality of the Food. For great 
Care ſhould be had to guard againſt every Error, either in the 
Quantity or Quality of the Diet, both as to Solids and Liquids, 
even in the Intervals of the Fit, and eſpecially in the Fit itſelt. 
And further, no little regard is to be had, in the Intervals, to 


the reſt of the Non-naturals, of which we have diſcourſed large- 


ly above; and though the Pain, and great Inability to Motion, 
may ſeem to contra - indicate Exerciſe, which I have principally 


recommended in this Diſtemper, the Labour muſt nevertheleſs 


be undertaken ; for though the Patient may think himſelf ut- 
terly unable to bear to be carried into a Coach in the Begin- 


ning of the Fit, and much more ſo to abide the Motion of it ; 


yet, upon Trial, he will ſoon find himſelf more eafy from ſuch 
a Motion, than when he is at home in his Chair. Again, if this 
kind of Exercife be uſed Morning and Afternoon for ſome 
Hours; another Advantage attends it, which is, that it cauſes 
him to reſt a great Part of the Night, which he could not do 
when he kept conſtantly within Doors; for very moderate Ex- 
erciſe fatigues a gouty Perſon ſo much, that he falls aſlcep. 


' Beſides, this kind of Exerciſe is, in ſome Degree, preventive of 


the Stone, which an idle and ſedentary Life generally occaſions. 
But the principal Advantage derivable from the conftant Uſe of 
Exerciſe, is the preventing the Loſs of Motion inthe Limbs, which 
ſeizes ſeveral People after the firſt or ſecond long Fit, occaſioned 
by the Contraction of the Tendons of the Hams and Heels; for. 
when the Pain has been ſo violent, that they have lain till a lo 

time, not caring to ſtretch out their Legs when it has attack 


the Knees, they at laſt loſe the Uſe of their Legs and Feet, 


for the Remainder of Life, both during the Intervals, and in 
the Fits, which nevertheleſs they do not eſcape. Again, in 
aged People, whoſe ConcoQtions are conſiderably vitiated, and 
who, through the long Continuance of the Diſeaſe, have the 
Subſtance of their Bodies, in a manner, changed into the Gout, 
it is not to be expected, that the Diſeaſe can ever be brought 
to Digeftion without Exerciſe ; for when it exceeds the natural 
Strength, they frequently periſh by Faintings and Sickneſs, oc- 
caſioned by the copious morbific indigeſtible Matter; which 
cannot be aſſimilated, and deſtroys them like Poiſon. 

But notwithſtanding what has been ſaid of the Uſefulneſs of 
Exerciſe in the Paroxyſms of the Gout, yet, if the Fit be fo 
violent as to ſink the Patient in the Beginning of it, (which 
happens chiefly in thoſe Subjects in whom the Gout is in the 
Height, and hath continued in that State for many Years) and 
confine him to his Room, it will be proper for him to keep his 
Bed a few Days, till the Pain abates, as the Warmth thereof 
will, in ſome meaſure, ſupply the Want of Exerciſe ; for lying 
conſtantly in Bed digeſts the morbid Matter more effectually 
in a few Days, than fitting up does in many, eſpecially in the 
Infancy of the Diſeaſe, provided the Patient can forbear Fleſh 
without Faintings, and other bad Symptoms, and be contented 
only with Water-gruel, ſmall Beer, and the like. But it is 
= worth obſerving, that if the Gout be inveterate, and diſ- 

ſes the Patient to Faintings, Gripings, a Looſeneſs, and the 

ke Symptoms, he is in great Danger of being deſtroyed by one 
of theſe Fits, unleſs he uſes Exerciſe in a free and open Air ; 
for abundance of gouty Perſons have been carried off by theſe 
Symptoms, which they have been ſubject to from being con- 
fined within Doors, and eſpecially in Bed, who had lived longer, 
if they would have undergone the Fatigue of Riding in a Coach 
1 Part of the Day. For though a Perſon, who is afflict- 
only with a Pain of his Limbs, may keep his Room, yet 
another, who, inſtead of violent Pain, is troubled with Sickneſs, 
and the other Symptoms above enumerated, cannot do the ſame, 
without , his Life. And, in Effect, it is well for the 
Patient, that is no great Neceſſity for Motion or Exer- 
ciſe, ſo long as the Pain continues fo Sh that he cannot 
bear it; his Life being ſecured by the Pain, which is the falu- 
wn, though difagreeable Remedy of Nature. 
But as to the _— of the Gout, we are to relieve thoſe 
which threaten Life ; the moſt frequent of which are the 
Weakneſs and L 


r of the Stomach, with Gripings, as if 
occaſioned by Wind; and theſe happen either to 


e who have 
had 


2 
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had the Gout many Years ; or thoſe, who, though have 
— had it long, have nevertheleſs. brought it on too haſtily by 
quitting ſpirituous Liquors, on: a ſudden, for thoſe which are 
thin and very cooling, or by applying repelling Plaiſters, and 
other cooling Topics, to the Parts affected, to eaſe the Pain; 
whence the morbific Matter, which ſhould have been depofit- 
ed on the Joints, is tranſlated to the Viſcera. I have tried ſe- 
veral Remedies in my Fits, of late M ears, to relieve theſe Sym- 
ptoms; but nothing did me ſo much Service as a ſmall Draught 
of Canary, taken occaſionally, as the Sickneſs and Faintneſs 
required, Neither red French Wine, Venice Treacle, or any 
other of the Cardiacs I am hitherto acquainted with, is fo effi- 
cacious. But we are not to imagine, that Canary, or an 

bother Cordial, can wholly ſecure the Patient without the U 

of Exerciſe. | r * 

But if ſome violent Symptom comes on ſuddenly, from the 
ſtriking in of the gouty Matter, and threatens Life, we are 
not to truſt to the Wine or Exerciſe above commended ; but 
here, provided only the natural or vital Parts, and not the 
Head, be affected, we muſt have immediate recourſe to Lau- 
danum, exhibiting twenty Drops of it in a ſmall Draught of 
Plague-water, and the Patient muſt compoſe himſelf to Reſt in 

But if the gouty Matter occaſions a Looſeneſs for want of 
being tranſlated to the Limbs, provided it be not the Criſis of 
a particular Fit, and yields not to Laudanum and Exerciſe of 
all Kinds, (for this is to be tried firſt in the Cure of a Looſe- 
neſs) but continues, attended with Sickneſs, Gripings, and 
the * Symptoms, the only Remedy I know in this Caſe, is 
to raiſe a Sweat by a ſuitable Method, and proper Medicines ; 
and, if this be done every Morning and Night, for two or 
three Days together, keeping it up = or three Hours at a 
time, it generally checks the Looſenets;” and forces the morbi- 
fic Matter to the Limbs. To this Method I owe my Recovery 
from this Diſeaſe ſome Y ears ſince, (which I had imprudently 
occaſioned by drinking cold Water for my common Drink) 
after having uſed Cardiacs and Aſtringents of various Kinds to 
no Purpole. 

There is another Symptom, which I have oſten ſeen, though 
it is not ſo common, which is a Tranſlation of the peccant 
Matter to the Lungs by a Cough in the Winter- ſeaſon, occa- 
ſioned by taking Cold in the Fir, which, by Degrees; invites 
the Matter to thoſe Parts; the Joints, the mean while, being 
in great part, or totally, freed from the Pain and Swelling, by 
the Tranſlation of the morbid Matter to another Part. In this 
ſingle Caſe, the curative Indication is not to be levelled at the 
Gout ; but this Symptom is to be treated like a true Peripneu- 
mony 3 that is, by repeated Bleeding, and cooling and incraſ- 
ſating Medicines and Regimen, as the Blood which is taken 
away, exactly reſembles that of Pleuritic Perſons. © The Pa- 
tient likewiſe ſhould be gently purged in the Intervals of Bleed- 
ing, to carry off the Matter that is lodged in the Lungs. But 
Sweating, how effectual ſoever it may be in forcing'the morbific 
Matter upon the Limbs, proves detrimental in this Caſe, by 
hardening the Matter that is forced upon the Lungs ; whence 

roceed {mall Abſceſſes, and in the End, certain See 
Muſyrave's Sentiments on this, below. 

It is farther to be remarked, that moſt gouty People, after 
the Diſeaſe has been of long Standing, become ſubject to the 
Stone in the Kidneys, and are generally ſeized with Nephritic 
Pains, either at the Height, or more frequently at the Decline, 
of the Cardinal Fit, which are very ſevere, and weaken the 
Patient conſiderably, who was too much debilitated and ex- 
hauſted by the preceding Diſtemper. In this Caſe, omitti; 
all other Remedies, let him immediately drink à Gallon-of 
Poſſet-drink, in which two Ounces of Marſhmallow-roots 
have been boiled, and inject the following Clyſter : 


Take of the Roots of Marſhmallows, and white Lilies, of 


each an Ounce ; the Leaves of Mallows, Pellitory of the 
Wall, Bears-breech, and Chamomile-flowers, of ezch one 
Handful ; Linſeed and Fenugreek-ſeed, of each half an 
Ounce ; boil them together in a ſufficient Quantity of 


Water to a Pint and an half; diſſolve in the ſtrained Li- 
quor brown Sugar, and Syrup of Marſhmallows, of each 


two Ounces ; mix the for a Clyſter. 

As ſoon as the Poſſet-drink is ejected by. Vomit, and the 
Clyſter come away, exhibit — * Drops of Liquid Lau- 
danum, or fifteen Grains of Mattheto's Pills. 


If outward Applications be inquired after to eaſe the Pain in 


the Gout, I know of none, though I have tried abundance, 
both in myſelf and others) beſides Coolers and Repellents, which 
I have 1 to be unſafe. And I ſcruple not to affirm, 
from a lo urſe of Experience, that moſt of thoſe who are 
ſuppoſed to periſh by the Gout, are rather deft by wrong 
Management, than by the Diſeaſe itſelf. But if any one be 
| defirous of trying the Efficacy of ſuch external icines as 
ry © ww certain Anodynes, to prevent being miſtaken, in- 
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fiead of applying them at the Declerifioti of a particular Fit 
when the Pain is juſt going off ſpontaneouſly, let them be uſed 
in the Beginning, and he will ſoon be convinced of their Inſig- 


\nificancy, and the Groundleſneſs of his Expectation, as they 


ſometimes do Miſchief, but can never do Service. 

For this Reaſon I have laid aſide the Uſe of Topics for ſeveral 
Years ; but I found moſt Benefit formerly from a Cataplaſm, 
made of white Bread and Saffron boiled in M ilk, with the Ad- 
dition afterwards of a ſmall Quantity of Oil of Roſes; which, 
however, did not at all relieve me in the Beginning of the Fit. 
If therefore the Pain be extremely ſevere, the Patient had better 
keep in Bed till it abates a little, than to have recourſe to Ano- 
dynes ; but however, it will be proper, if the Pein be very vio- 
lent, to take a Doſe of Laudanum id the Evening, otherwiſe 
it is better omitted. | 
But now I am treating of external Applications, I muſt ſay 
ſomething of a certain Indian Moſs, intituled Arne, which 
is highly eftcemed of late in the Cure of the Gout; the 
manner of uſing it being to burn a ſmall Quantity of it upon 
the Part affected. ow, though this Remedy is faid to 
come from the Eaft-Indirs, and to have been unknown to the 
Europeans till of late Years, it will nevertheleſs appear to be 
of more antient Date with us, by conſulting the Writings of 
Hippocrates, compiled above two thouſand Years ago. Treat- 
ing of the Sciatica, he adviſes, ** / the Pain be fixed in 
* any one Part, and dies not yield to Medicinet, in whatever 
« Part it be, to burn it with raw Flax; and a little farther, 
ſpeaking of the Gout in the Feet, he fays, ** The fame Things 
are proper here, that do Service in the Gout of the Points ; 
and indeed, this is a long and painful, but not a mortal Diſ- 
„ eaſe: If the Pain, however, continue in the Fingers, burn 
* the Veins above the Foints with raw Flax.” Now, I am ef 
Opinion, that no one can imagine, that there is ſuch a Specific 
Difference betwixt the Flame of burning Flax, and that of 
Indian Moſs, as to render the latter more effectual in the Cure 
of the Gout than, the former, any more than he can ſuppoſe, 
that a Fire made with Oak Billets can do more than another 
made of Aſh. This Burning of the Part affected bids fair to 
eaſe the Pain, and may ſometimes effect it, the moſt ſubtile 
and ſpirituous Part of the morbific Matter depoſited on the 
Part being by this means expelled. But the Relief hereby ob- 
tained muſt neceſiarily be of ſhort Duration, becauſe it does 
not at all amend the Indigeſtion, which is the antecedent Cauſe 
of the Gout ; and it ſeems ſuperfluous to obſerve,” that it is to be 
uſed only in the Beginning of this Diſeaſe. For when the 
Gout, either on account of its long Continuance, or through 
wrong Management, retreats to the internal Parts, which ſome- 
times happens, and inſtead of Pain cauſes Sickneſs, Gripings, 
and Abundance of the like Symptoms, no judicious Perſon will 
be for uſing Fire. See MoxA. 

And now I have delivered all that I have hitherto diſcovered 
concerning the Cure of this Diſeaſe ; but if it be objected, 
that there are many ſpecihc Remedies for the Gout, I free! 
own I know none; and fear that thoſe who boaſt of ſuch 
Medicines are as ignorant as myſelf. And, in Effect, it is to 
be regretted, that the excellent Art of Medicine ſhould be fo 


much diſgraced by ſuch Trifles, Which the Credulous are de- 


ceived with, either through the Ignorance or K navery of Au- 
thors ; Remedies of this Kind being extravagantly magnified in 
moſt Diſeaſes by thoſe who offer them to Safe. Sydenham. 
Before I proceed to Muſgrave's Account of the Anomalous 
Gout, I RE ſpecify the Freparation of ſome Remedies he 
frequently refers to. The firſt of theſe is what he calls 


Alcohol Marrs. 


Put ten Pounds of the Filings of Steel into a Pan, or glazed 
Earthen Veſſel ; moiſten them with human Urine, then 
dry them, either by the Heat of the Sun, or that of the 

ire; then moiſten them again with the ſame vw wml 
ſtirring the Particles twice a Day with an Iron Spatula to 
revent their Coaleſcence ; continue this till the whole 
ſs is reduced, as it were, to Ruſt ; when it is ſo, pound 

it in an Iron Mortar. When 'tis pounded, throw it into 
a Veſſel in which there are about four Gallons of Spring- 
water; mix the Powder with the Water, About a quarter 
of an Hour after, gently draw off the uppermoſt and 
| leaſt turbid Part of the Water, and evaporate it till the 
Powder ſwimming in it is left dry. Let the Liquor alſo 
left in the Veſſel be evaporated in like manner. Let the 
groſſer Powder in the Eottom! be moiſtened with Urine, 
and ed in the ſame manner as at firſt, Let the Nu- 
trition, Tiiruration; and Separation by Water, be thus 
continued, till the Whole of rhe Tron is reduced to a very 
fine Powder, Put this Powder, when dry, into a Piece 
of coarſe wrapt up in the Form of a Cone ; pour 
upon it by little and little, and at different times, warm 

Spring-water, till the urinous Salt being quite waſhed away, 

an infipid Water drops through the Paper ; then dry 

Powder again, and keep it for Uſe. 4 
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1 his moft ſubtle Ruſt of Steel is a mere Alcohol of uncom- 
mon Efficacy, not only in the Gout, but alſo in moſt other 
chronical Diſorders, eſpecially if the Patients are of weakly 
and tender Conſtitutions. 

The Doſe is halt a Scruple, either once or twice a Day, as 
the Circumſtances of the Patient ſeem to require. 


PuLvis RUBER EXONIENSIS. 


Take of the Tops of Pimpernel, Scabious, Dragons, Be- 
tony, Germander, and Tormentil, each four Ounces; 
mix them together, and cut them. Digeſt for twenty- 
four Hours in a Sand-heat, in four Pounds of white Port 
Wine, the Glaſs in the mean time being well ſtopped ; 
then ſtrain off, and make an Expreſſion. 


Then take of the Powder of Armenian Bole, one Pound; with 
the aforeſaid Infuſion let it be reduced to the Conſiſtence of 
a Liniment; ſhake it often, then moiſten it again with the 
Intuſion. "Thus let the Maſs be nouriſhed or moiſtened 
with the Infuſion; but along with the laſt half Pound of the 
Infuſion, let there be added to the Maſs one Ounce of Mi- 
thridate, one Ounce and an half of Diaſcordium, Confection 
of Kermes, and Powder of Turmeric- root, each half an 
Ounce ; Virginian Snake-root, and Engliſh Saffron, each 
two Drams. Mix all together, and dry the Whole; make 
into Troches, or little Cakes, to be hardened in the Heat 
of the Sun, and preſerved for Uſe. "The Doſe is from 
onc Scruple to one and an half, or two Scruples. 


Aqua HisranokuM ARTHRITICA. 


The Spaniſh Gout Mater, as tis called, is by ſome highly 
eſteemed, and is indeed of very great Efficacy; tis prepared in 
the following manner : ; 


Take of Cloves, Nutmegs, Ginger, Mace, Cinnamon, 
Black Pepper, Saffron, Zedoary, Galangals, Juniper- 
berries, Citron and Orange-peel, Spikenard, Cubebs, 
Hepatic Aloes, Wood of Aloes, Sweet Flag, and Stœ- 
chas, cach half an Ounce; Tops of Sage, Baſil, Roſe- 
mary, Mint, Marjoram, of common Bay-berries, Peny- 
royal, Shavings of Gentian, Elder-flowers, White and 
Red Roſes, ronald MM Germander, Calamint, Baum, 
Origanum, and Feverfew, each two Handfuls ; of Figs, 
Dates, Bitter Almonds, Pine-nut Kernels, and Raiſins of 
the Sun, each ſix Ounces ; of Virgin Honey, one Pound; 
of the fineſt Sugar, one Pound ; and grated Muſk, one 
Dram. When theſe Ingredients are cut and bruiſed, let 
them be put into fifteen Pounds of the beſt Canary Wine 
to infuſe for ten or twelve Days ; then diſtil in Balneo 


Maric. 
This Water is eſteemed of uncommon Efficacy in Arthritic 
Diſorders of the Stomach and Inteſtines. The Doſe is half an 


Ounce, to be taken with a little Sugar or Crumb of Bread; it 
may be repeated at Pleaſure. It is alſo uſed —_— for remove- 
ing arthritic Pains of the Joints ; and the Method of applying 
it is, to make it very warm, and then embrocate the Part leck 
ed with it. 


From MusGRaAvE. 


Whilſt the Arthritic Matter is depoſited upon the Extremities, 
particularly the Joints, and remains there without any Danger 
of returning, Nature is purſuing her Purpoſe, and defending 
herſelf from the Danger ſhe would be in from a Retroceſſion 
of the Gout, and its fixing upon any Part of the Trunk. 

Theſe anomalous Symptoms of the Gout, when they appear 
before the Patient has had a Fit regularly, are very difficult to 
be diſtinguiſhed from other Diſeaſes, which the Part where it 
fixes, is ſubject to. And therefore Muſgrave ſays, tis im- 
poſſible to know anomalous Symptoms of the Gout, without a 
previous Fit. | 

The Arthritis Vaga is attended with Pain, and ſometimes 
with a white Swelling, like an CEdema. 

Thoſe who have the regular Gout, have ſeldom, unleſs by 
Accident, any other great Diſorder. 

The anomalous Gout viſits moſt frequently the Stomach and 
Inteſtines ; whence ariſe Loſs of Appetite, and bad Digeſtion, 
Vomiting, Colic, Dyſentery, Diar „ and ſometimes Ar- 
thritic Abſceſſes. 

Sometimes it ſeizes the Head, and cauſes a 


ia, Ver- 
igo, -or Apoplexy ; and ſometimes ſeizing the 


erves, cauſes 


Aa . 
It _—_ fixes upon the Organs of Reſpiration, and cauſes 
an Aſthma, Cough, Hzmoptoe, and Phthiſis. 

Sometimes it a in the of an Angina. 

At ſome times it ſeizes the and is called Dentium 
Pedagra, improperly. | | 
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At other times it ſeizes upon the Kidneys, and cauſes the 
Stone, Dyſury, 2 = x 
No Part.of the Body is ties from: it. | 
The natural or acquired Weakneſs of of the Viſcera, 
F out's fixing upon 


Whatever repels the Gout from the Extremities, as Cata- 
plaſms, Plaiſters, &c. cauſes it to fux _ the Viſcera. 

The Symptoms of the Anomalous Gout differ exceedingly, 
as happen to fix upon different Parts, cauſing in Appear- 
ance _ 1 — a 

They alſo differ, as the Matter is ſometimes purel ty, 
and ſometimes has with it a Mixture of ſome other Diltemper: 
as Scrophula, Scuryy, or the like. | 

The Anomalous Gout is driven into the Extremities from 
ſome Parts much more eaſily than from others. From the Fauces 
it removes without much I rouble, and almoſt of its own Accord. 
On the contrary, it is removed from the Nerves with the utmoſt 
Difficulty. | | 

Too tight Shoes are ſometimes the Cauſe of the Gout's 
leaving the Extremities, and fixing on the Viſcera. 

Thoſe things which evacuate the gouty Matter, tho” ſome- 
times abſolutely neceſſary, yet ſeldom cure the Diſtemper, but 
are even prejudicial when impropetly uſed. But the Cure of 
the Diſtemper can be no otherwiſe completed, than by an Ex- 
pulſion of the Gout into the Extremities. 

Thoſe Medicines which expel the gouty Matter, and drive 
it upon the Extremities, are taken from the Claſſes of Cardiacs 
and Diaphoretics, amongſt which are the following: 

Powders of Zedoary, Contrayerva, Gentian, Virginian 
Snake-root, Ga ſcoign's Powiler, the Pulvis Purpureus. of Bates, 
Goa Stone, Contrayerva Stone, Species Diambræ, Confectio 
Liberans ; the Pulvis Alexipharmacus, and Pulvis. Stomachicus 
Amarus, of Fuller ; the Pulvis Bezoarticus of Willis; the Pul- 
vis Ruber Exonienſis; the Flowers of Sal: Ammoniac, and 
others of the ſame Kind: 3 

Venice Treacle, Mithridate, the Electuatium de Ovo. . 

Spirit of Hartſhorn, either ſimple or ſuccinated ; Spirits of 
2 Blood, of Urine, of Silk, and Sal Volatile Ole- 
oſum. 7 enn 

Amongſt Wines, the moſt effectual are Frenth White · wine, 
Champaign, Moſel, Rheniſh, Burgundy, Bourdeaux, Portu- 
gueſe Wines, to which may be added ſubacid Cyder. > 

As gouty Patients are generally forbid the Uſe of fome of 
theſe Wines, it may ſeem extraordinary to ſuch, that Muſ- 
grave ſhould recommend them. But it muſt be conſidered, 
that they are directed to abſtain from ſuch Wines, becauſe they 
promote Fits of the Gout ; with which View Muſgrave recom- 
mends them, in order to render an anomalous Gout regular in 
the Extremities. | 

But of all Remedies, Muſgrave thinks nothing ſo powerful 
as Steel, the beſt Preparation of which is, the Alcchot Martis 
above deſcribed. N 

If, after the Uſe of theſe Medicines for four or five Days, 
no Pain is perceived in the Extremities, we muſt then proceed 
to ſuch external Applications, as invite the arthritic Matter 
downwards. Therefore apply to the Part, which uſed to be 

in Fits of the Gout, a Plaiſter of Gum Caranna, or 
that called Oxycreceum ; or the Cephalic Plaiſter, with one halt, 
a third, or a fourth of Burgundy Pitch. | 

Urtication ( whipping with Nettles) is of Uſe, which was 
much practiſed by the Antients ; as alſo extremely hot Baths, 
and the Skins of Animals juſt taken off, and Oil Caſe. 

In Caſes of extreme Danger, where the Strength of the Pa- 
tient can bear it, ſuch a Phænigmus as the following may be 
of great Uſe: 


Take of old Barm, two Parts; of Muſtard-ſeed, Horſe- 
radiſh, Garlick, the Tops of Rue, and Pigeons-dung, of 
each equal Parts; beat up theſe to the Conſiſtence of a 


Cataplaſm, with ſharp White-wine Vinegar. 


Part of this is to be applied, as hot as the Patient can bear 
it, and the Part muſt be covered with Flanels, or the Cata- 
plaſms may be ſpread on Flanels, and applied, renewing it 
when it grows cold, till it cauſes a Tumor. Mean time, it the 
Patient is low, or faint, through Exceſs of Pain, he ſhould 
have a Cardiac Julap, or a Glaſs of generous Wine, which is 
much better. hen a Tumor is formed, an Epiſpaſtic muſt 
be applied to let out the contain'd Matter, leſt otherwiſe it ſhould 
return into the Blood. 

When there is no Neceſſity for immediate Help, and the 
Patient is weak, tender, or impatient of Pain, a common Epi- 
ſpaſtic ſhould be applied to the Legs, or Cubit, according as the 

out uſed to verge towards the upper or lower Parts; and, this 
being taken off twelve or cightcen Hours after, the following 
Platter muſt be applied to continue the Running : 


Take 


Take of Hog's Lard two Drams and an half; of Melilot 
Plaiſter, a Dram and an half; Powder of Cantharides, a 

By this means the Running ſhould be continu'd fix, eight, or 
ten 3 according to the Circumſtances of the Caſe. 

Either of theſe Proceedings 5 relieves the Cout in a 
few Days. Mean time the Matter diſcharg'd is ſo ſalt, that 
it makes the adjacent Parts itch, and ſometimes inflames them. 
When this Ichor is evacuated, the Symptoms generally are 
relieved, and the Patient gets hearty, and recovers his Appe- 
tite and Spirits, and for ſome time is free from another Fit of 
the Gout. ds 
. Muſzrave is of Opinion, that the moſt d thing a 
Perſon long afflicted with the Gert, and us'd to a free * 
of living, can attempt, is to endeavour to conquer it by Abi- 
tinence. 

Of the Gour in the Sromacn. 

As the primigenial Gout is often cauſed by Indigeſtion, and 
Weakneſs of the Stomach, ſo no Part is ſo often, or ſo much, 
afflicted with the anomalous Gout. | A 

This Facility to receive and retain the Gout, is often owing 
to a connate Imbecillity ; and ſometimes to a Weakneſs. con- 
tracted from too much Venery, Grief, Fear, or any other 
rclaxing Paſſion of the Mind, by which Imbecillity the Stomach 
becomes more liable to receive; and leſs capable to repel, the 
arthritic Matter. e 

But it very frequently happens, that the Gout is invited into 
the Stomach by crude, acid, bilious, or ſome other vicious 
Juices contain'd therein, which . the Coats thereof ; 
and this happens juſt for the ſame Reaſons that Sinapiſms and 
Epiſpaſtics invite it to the Extremities.. , | 

Sometimes external repelling Cataplaſms or Plaiſters, apply'd 
injudiciouſly to the Extremities, are the Cauſe of the Gout's 
fixing in the Stomach. External Cold has the ſame Effect, 
either from the Air or Baths, ,, , . 

When the Gout has been for ſome time regular, and the 
Patient has had many Acceſſions and Receſſions in the Extre- 
mities at Intervals, we often ſee the Fit ſhorten'd, or broken 
off, unexpectedly, by means of Cold, repelling Plaiſters, Ca- 
taplaſms, or Unguents ; or elſe by a Debauch, overloading 
the Stomach, or ſome Error in e of Diet; or elſe the In- 
terval has been longer than uſual, and the Paroxyſm has been 
deferred longer than was conſiſtent with Health. 5 

This Interruption or Intermiſſion of the Gout is often fol- 
low'd by Loſs of Appetite, and loathing of Food; to which 
afterward a Weight in the Breaſt is joined, and then EruQta- 
tions, Vomiting, and Heart-burn, To theſe frequently are 
join'd an Opprefſion of the Inteſtines, with Pain, Conſtriction, 
and ſometimes Heat; an interrupted and ftreight Reſpiration 
frequent Oſcitation, ( Yawning) Head-ach, Vertigo, and 
ſometimes Dejectedneſs; frequent and ſudden Dimneſs of Sight, 
Paleneſs of the Face, and, after ſome time, an univerſal 
becillity and Leanneſs. 

Theſe Symptoms, perhaps, never appear all at the fame 
time, in the ſame Perſon, but frequently a great many of 
them. 

From the Time that theſe internal Symptoms appear, there 
is little or no Gout in the Extremities. The Patient, who be- 
fore was confin'd to his Bed, can now get up and walk about 
with great Eaſe, Mean time, the internal Complaints grow 
daily worſe and worſe ; and the Patient, worn out with want 
of Food, Languors, and Pain, after ſome Months miſerably 
ſpent, dies, unleſs the Weather changing from immoderately 
cold, to warm and mild, or proper Medicines, reſtore a regu- 
lar Fit of the Gout. 

This Gout in the Stomach aMiQts old People moſt frequent- 
ly ; however, young People often have it, probably, from 
their Careleſneſs and Licentiouſneſs in point of Diet, becauſe 
theſe generally fall into it, immediately after an Error in 
cither | x or Drinking. 

Tho' this Diſtemper happens at any time of the Year, yet 
tis moſt vent in Autumn, which may be owing, in ſome 
meaſure, to Fruits eaten at that Seaſon, and lying in a State of 
Putrefaction in the Inteſtinal Tube. 

Sometimes theſe Symptoms will happen, without any Cauſe 
ſo evident as is above ſpecify'd ; ſometimes with a 4 Fit; 
and ſometimes at a greater Diſtance from its Interruption. 

Sometimes old People, now grown ſober and abſtemious, but 
who have drank hard, and lived freely in their Vouth, are ſub- 
jet to Hypochondriacal Diſorders, which are ſomewhat like 
gouty Symptoms, as perpetual Languors, Eructations, Anxie- 
ties, Dejectedneſs, ſometimes Pain, and other Diſorders of the 
Stomach, Now, in order to enable us to diſtinguiſh theſe from 


the Gout, we are to weigh the Circumſtances attending, as the 


Manner in which ſeize the Patient, their Vehemence 
the Intervals, 101 600 the Caſe will oe lain, 5 
It makes no Difference in theſe Caſes, whether the Gout, 


leaving the Inteſtines, goes directly into the Stomach z or whether 
f 
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it takes a round-about Way, ſeizing firſt the Fauces, ſome con- 


tus'd Part, or any other Place; nor whether it immediately 
follows the fix*d or erratic Gout. 

+ It is farther obſervable, that ſuch as have an hereditary Gout, 
are more ſubject to theſe Diſorders than others ; thoſe who are 
born of old Parents, than thoſe born of young ones ; thoſe 
who have a badAppetite, than thoſe who enjoy a one 
thoſe who have a languid, cold Govt, than thoſe have a 


hot, ſharp, and painful one. | 
The CURE. 


The Curative Indication is to relieve, as ſoon as ſafely 
may be, the Stomach, and to free it from the Gout: And, in 
order to this, two things are requiſite : 

-- Firſt, To remove all Impurities from the Stomach, which 
attract and detain the Gowt in its Coats, by proper Vomits or 


Purges, - 
Secondly, After this is done, or omitted, if not neceſſary, to 
drive the Gout from the Stomach. into the Extremities. 
+ If a Shortneſs, or Difficulty in Breathing, a Gravity and In- 
flation of the Stomach, and particularly 2 Nauſea, 
or Vomiting, are troubleſome, a gentle, but effectual Vomit 
will be neceſſary ; provided the Patient has ſufficient Strength, 
and there are no Reaſons to the contrary. 

A great deal of Caution is neceſſary in making Choice of a 
proper Emetic ; for, on the one hand, thoſe which are too lan- 
guid to operate well, are trifling; and, on the other, thoſe 
which operate with too much Viddetce, are dangerous. 

For ſuch as vomit eaſily, an Infuſion of green Tea-leaves, 
or the Tops of Carduus Benedictus, is ſufficient, drank ſo as to 
vomit four, five, or fix tunes, and in the = of eight, 
ten, or twelve Pints in the Whole, if the Patient can 


it, 
Thoſe who are not I affected by this ſort of Vomit, 
ſhould take a proper Quantity of Salt of Vitriol in every, every 
other, or every third Piat of the Infuſion. 

Thoſe who vomit with more 1 N ſhould take Wine, 
or Oxymel of Squills, or equal Parts of both, in the Quantity 
of two or three Ounces together ; and, half an Hour after 
2 it, ſhould work it off with ſome ſimple or bitter Poſſet - 

rink, 

But thoſe who either cannot, or will not, drink a ſufficient 
Quantity of Poſlet-drink, warm Water, or ſome other Liquid, 
ſhould never take any officinal Emetic ; for, by this means, 
there would be a great tity of Humours invited into the 
Stomach, and none diſcharg'd out of it, which would injure 
the Patient. 

Sometimes neither Poſſet-drinks, DecoRions, nor any other 
Medicines of this Kind; can ſafely be given the Patient, be- 
_ they give him violent Gripes and Spaſms, eſpecially Hard- 
drinkers, | 

The Reaſon of this ſeems to be, becauſe they are too cold 
for the Stomach. 

In this Caſe Muſgrave ſays he has ſaved many Patients 
from the Jaws of Death, by giving Quantities of Wine as an 
Emetic, but which is, at the ſame time, a good Cardiac. 

The Matter evacuated by Vomit is ſometimes bilious, ſome- 

times crude, eſpecially after a Debauch of Eating or Drink- 


ing. 

The good Effects of a Vomit a in an Amendment of 
Reſpiration, and a Removal of the Gravity of the Breaſt. 

And ſometimes it happens, that the very Efforts of Vomit- 
ing, and the Agitation of the Blood caus'd thereby, drive the 
Gout ſrom the Stomach, and it immediately falls on the Ex- 
tremities. | 

An Hour after the Vomit, eſpecially if promoted by any of 
the Officinals, a Clyſter ſhould be adminiſter'd, in order' to 
carry the Remains of it out of the Inteſtines ; and at Night a 
Bolus, with Yenice-treacle, and the Counteſs of Kent's Powder, 
with a Draught of burnt Wine, ſhould be exhibited, After 
this, let the Patient take, three or four times a Day, a Draught 
of bitter Wine, with a Scruple or half a Dram of the Coun- 
teſs of Kent's Powder, till it is time to purge him. 

After one Day's Interval from the Vomit, provided the Pa- 
tient has ſufficient Strength, he ſhould be purged. But in caſe 
of too great Weakneſs, this ſhould be deterr'd a little; how- 
ever, as ſoon as poſſible, a Purge ſhould be given, ſuch a one 
as will ſufficiently clear the Inteſtines, without cauſing a Hy- 
percatharſis : For tis a certain Rule, that the Cure of thi 
anomalous Gout is moſt likely to ſucceed, if tis begun by 
clearing the Stomach and Inteſlines. h 

Proper Purges on this Occaſion are, | 

Tinfura Sacra, in the Quantity of three or four Ounces. 

Pill Rudii ; Doſe half a Dram, or two Scr 

Earl of Warwicts Powder ; Doſe about half a Dram. 

Manna and Salts diſſolved, with an Addition of Daffy's 

Elixir. | | 

If the Purge does not operate in ſix Hours, it will be proper 

to give a Clyſter. & 
At 
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. Night, let the Patient take ſuch a Bolus as after the 
omit. f 

Sometimes it happens, that after even ſufficient Vomiting 
and Purging, a troubleſome' Nauſea remains, inſomuch that 
all Medicines: are thrown off the Stomach, as ſoon as taken, by 
Vomit, This is probably cauſed by the Arthritic Matter lodg'd 
in the Coats of the Stomach. In order to prevent this, ex- 
hibit about ten Drops of Liquid Laudanum, in two Drams of 
flrang Cinnamon or Waormwood-water, or Spirit of Mint, 
every fourth, fiſth, or ſixth Hour ; that is, in ſuch a Doſe, 
and at ſuch Intervals, as will ſtop. the Vomiting, and give the 
Stomach Power to retain the Medicines deftin'd to expel the 
Gout, which ſhould be given in the Intervals betwixt the Do- 
ſes of Laudanmum For — if the Laudanum is given at 
ſix and twelve, the other Medicines ſhould be adminitter'd at 
three and nine, As ſoon as there is no farther Occaſion for 
the Laudanum, is mult be omitted, being then prejudicial. 

What has been hitherto faid about Evacuations, muſt be un- 
derſtood of fuch as have Occaſion for both Vomiting and Purg- 
ing, and Strength ſufficient to bear it : But when there is no 
Occaſion for it, as it happens when' this anomalous Gout is 
brought upon the Stomach by Grief, or when there is a Defi- 
ciency of Strength, we muſt begin with Medicines that drive 
the Gout from & Stomach, omitting theſe Evacuations. 

Steel has a peculiar Excellence in driving the Gout from 
the Stomach. 

Muſgrave recommends the following Forms: 


Take either of Gaſcoign's Powder, or the Pulvis Purpureus, 
or Goa Store, or the Pulvis Ruber Exonienſis, a Scruple, 
or half a Dram; of Virginian Snake-root, ten Grains; 
Alcobol Martis, five Grains. Mix and make a Powder. 


Inſtead of Virginia Snake-root, Gentian, Zedoary, or Con- 
trayerva-root may be uſed in the ſame or a larger Quantity. 


Take of the compound Arum-powder, and Pulvis Ruber 
Exonienſis, cach a Scruple; Alcohol Martis, five Grains. 
Make a Powder. Or, 


Take of Species Diambræ, (or Aromaticum Roſatum ) and 
Gaſcoign's Powder, a Scruple, or half a Dram ; Alcohol 
Martis, five Grains, Mix and make a Powder, Or, 


Take of Ginger candy'd in the Indies, a Scruple (or Pod. 
of Pepper candy'd, fix Grains) ; Pulvis Purpureus, a 
ruple, or half a Dram; Alcohol Martis, five Grains; 
Syrup of Wormwood, a ſufficient Quantity to make a 
Bolus. Or, Aan 


Take of Species Diambræ, and Lapis Contrayerva, in Pow- 
der, each a Scruple z Alcohol Martis, five Grains; Con- 
ſection of Kermes, enough to make a Bolus. Or, 


Take of the Species call'd Aromaticum Roſatum, (or Dian- 
thes) two Scruples ; Flowers of Sal Ammoniac, ten 
Grains; Syrup of Cloves, enough to make a Bolus. Or, 


Take of the Conſerve of Roman Wormwood and Gaſcoign's 
Powder, each a Scruple ; Oil of Caraway-ſeeds, one 
Drop; Alcohol Martis, five Grains; Syrup of Citron- 
peel, enough to make a Bolus, Or, 


Take of Venice Treacle, (or Mithridate, or the Electuarium 
Stomachicum of Fuller) and of Gaſcoign's Powder, each a 
Seruple ; Alcohol Martis, five Grains; Syrup of Mint, 
enough to make a Bolus. Or, 


Take of Camphire, five Grains ; of the Powder of Contra- 
yerva- root, fifteen Grains; of the Extract of Rue, a 
tufkcient Quantity. Form into Pills. Or, 


Take of the Powder of Long-pepper (or of the Species Diatrian 
Piperewn) five Grains; Gentian Powder, half a Scruple ; 
Wen, ve Grains; Extract of the leſſer Centaury, a 
ſufficient Quantity. Form into Pills. Or, 


Take of the Powder of Virginian Snake-root, one Scruple; 
of Alcohol Martis, five Grains; of Syrup of Oranges, a 
ſufficient Quantity. Form into Pills. 

With every Bolus, or Doſe of the Powder or Pills, a 

Draught of the following Julap is to be taken : 


Take of the Waters of Carduus, Mint, Alexiterial Milk- 
water, compound Gentian-water, compound Wormwood- 
water, or ſtrong Cinnamon-water, each four Ounces ; 
prepar'd Pearls, two Scruples ; Sugar, a ſufficient Quan- 
tity. Make into a Julap. | 

The Chymical Oils incorporated with the Julap, by means 

of Sugar, render it much more efficacious than it would other- 
wiſe be. For a liquid Form I recommend the following In- 
ons * 4.54 44 ke. 1 . 
Take of Zedoary-root, of Gentian, of the Tops of Reman 
Wormwood, of Agrimeny, or Marſh-trefoll, each two 


- 
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Drams; Cochineal, one ez Orange - pill, two 
Scruples. Infuſe in two Pounds.of-Red Port Wine, or 
Spaniſh Wine, till the Wine is ſufficiently impregnated. 
Ten ſtrain off for Uſe. The Doſe is two or three 


unccs. 


After the ſame manner Infuſions may be prepar'd from other 
Aromatics, as the Cortex Winteranus, Cubebs, the Seeds of 
Cardamoms, Aniſe, Caraway, ſweet Fennil, and Scurvy- 
graſs. . 

Every Draught of bitter or aromatiò Wine ſhould have ten 
Drops of Tincture of Steel, or elſe Alcoho! Martis taken 
with it. F, : 

'The Poor may readily have an Infuſion of Garlick, Saffron, 
Ginger raſp'd, with the Tops of Roman Wormwood, 

It ſometimes happens that the Patient cannot take Medicines 
in any ſolid Form, or by way of Infuſion ; and in this Caſe 
Spirit of Mint, Juniper, or Wormwood, may be both uſc- 
ful and ſerviceable, The Aqua Hiſpanorum Arthritica is much 
eſteemed by ſome, the Preparation of which ſee above. 

After ſufficient Purging, Muſgrave recommends the Uſe of - 
the above deſcribed Medicines, or the like, in the followiag 
manner. 

In the Morning, about Nine, a ws of bitter Wine. 

At Three in the Afternoon, Pills or Powders. . 

At Nine in the Evening, a Bolus, eſpecially that with Va- 
nice treacle. 

At Three in the Morning, Powder or Pills. 

The Patient muſt drink, after every Doſe of each, a Draught 
of Port Wine, or of ſome proper Julap. 

Sometimes it happens, that in two or three Days, by the 
Uſe of theſe Remedies given after this manner, the Gout is 
driven from the Stomach, and fixes upon the Joints. Some- 
times this 1s not done without a long Perſeverance ; and ſome- 
times not without other Remedies call'd in to our Aflfiſtance. 

If, after 3 in the Uſe of theſe Medicines for two 
Days, no Pain or Tumor appears, it will then be prudent to 
apply to the Part where the Gout uſed formerly to fix, the 
Cephalic Plaiſter, with equal Parts of Burgundy Pitch or the 
Green Cerate ; or elſe a Bliſter to each Cubit or Leg, to in- 
vite the Humour downwards, 

If theſe external and internal Remedies are not fufficient, 
with united Forces, to remove the Gout from the Stomach, 
the Strength of one or both muſt be increaſed, and other Aids 
muſt be called in, if neceſſary. The Doſe, for Example, of 
the Alcohol Martis muſt be increaſed to ten Grains, and the 
Tincture of Steel to twenty Drops. | 

Moreover, every intermediate Hour betwixt the Doſes of 
Medicines, let the Patient drink a Glaſs of Port Wine, fo as 
to drink two or three Pints in twenty-four Hours, reckoning 
alſo what is taken with the Medicines. But this is principally 
ſerviceable to thoſe who have uſed themſelves to drink Quan- 
tities of Wine, and cannot well do without it. | 

Thoſe who cannot drink ſuch Quantities of Wine, ſhould 
take ſome Drops of ſuccinated Spirit of Hartſhorn in a proper 
Julap, at the intermediate Hours. 

Finally, the Uſe of theſe Medicines and Wine ſhould be 
continued, till a Heat and Orgaſm is raiſed in the Blood, and 
the Stomach is relieved, unleſs there ſhould be ſome great Rea- 
fon to diſcontinue them ſooner. 

At the ſame time, the Force of the internal Applications 
ſhould be increaſed, and that till the goury Humour is expell'd, 
and a Tumor is raiſed in ſome external Part, proper to receive 
the Gout. For this purpoſe, the Extremities may be wrapp'd 
in a Sheep-ſkin juſt taken off. 

But nothing anſwers the End ſurer or ſooner, than an acrid 
and ſtimulating Phænigmus apply'd very hot to a proper Part, 
and renew'd as it grows cool, whilſt the Tumor is riſing. 

Thoſe who are too nice to bear the Smell of a Sheep-ſkin, 
or too tender to bear the Pain of the Phænigmus, may uſe a 
hot Brick or Plate of Iron, wrapt up in Linen, and apply'd to 
the Part. . 

Durin 
keep in 
Cold. 

Mean time let the Patient eat Panada, jelly of Hartſhorn, or 
Chicken-broth, or ſome ſuch Food which is thin and eaſy of 
Digeſtion, | 

f the Pain thus raiſed ſhould be fo intolerable as to cauſe 
a Lipothymia, ſomething of the Force of Medicines, and ſti- 
mulating Applications, may be abated. 

If the Fever ſhould run too high, the Doſe of the Cardiacs 
ſhould be leflen'd, of they ſhould be entirely omitted. Let 
the Patient drink as much white Decoction as he pleaſes, io 

ate his Heat. Ne 5 

As ſoon as a ſufficient Orgaſm is excited in the Blood, the 
gouty Matter generally fixes where the eternal Applications 
nvite it, * the Extremities; inſomuch, that ſometimes in 
an Hour's Time after the Application of the Phœnigmus, a 
Tumor will appear. 

N Mean 


the whole Courſe of this Method, the Patient ſhould 
„or in his Chamber, and guard particularly againſt 


Mean time, ſuch a Fomentation as the ing ſhould 
be apply'd to the Abdomen twice or three times a Day, by 
means of flanel Stuphs. - _ .. | N 


Take of the Tops of common Wormwood, Mint, Red 
Roſe- leaves, arid Chamomile-flowers, each half an Ounce ; 
of Aniſe and Caraway-ſeeds, each two Drams ; Powder 
of Cinnamon, Cu and Cloves, each one Scruple ; 
common Spirit of Wine, half a Pound; of Red Port 
Wine, one Pint and an half, Let them macerate for 
three or four Hours in a well-ftopt Glaſs plac'd in Bahneo 
Mariæ. Let the ſtrain d Liquor be apply'd as hot as 
ble. Or, let fuch a Plaiſter as this be worn con- 
tly on the Abdomen. | 


Take of Japan Earth, Balſam of Chili or Peru, each half a 
Dram; Gum Galbanum, a Dram; Burgundy Pitch, 
two Drams ; of the Magiſterial Stomach-plaifter, half an 
Ounce ; of Chymical Oil of Cinnamon and Nutmegs, 
each two Drops. 


Theſe Applications are of moſt Uſe after ing, and that 
in thoſe Conſtitutions which are enervated with Age, or the 
Diſtemper: However, the Phyſician is to take care, left, in 

ine and robuſt People, theſe Applications do not rather 
invite the Gout to the Part, than defend againſt it. ö 

As ſoon as a conſiderable Tumor is rais d, Muſgrave adviſes a 
Bliſter to be laid on the Part, to evacuate the Humour, leſt it 
ſhould return into the Blood. Theſe ſometimes diſcharge a vaſt 

tity, and continue running a great while, inflaming the 
Skin, and cauſing an Itching ; infomuch that it 'is not to be 
_ doubted but that the arthritic Poiſon isdiſcharg'd with the Serum. 

As ſoon as ever the Tumor and Pain are ſufficiently raiſed, 
the Doſe of the Medicines is to be decreaſed, and not given 
ſo often. 

But if it ſhould happen, that by reaſon of the Inclem of 
the Air, or the Coldneſs of the Seaſon, or ſome Error in Eat- 
ing or Drinking, the Gout ſhould leave the Extremities, and 
return to the Stomach, which is often the Caſe, the Cauſe of 
the — 2 muſt be diligently inquir'd into, and immediately 
removed. | : 

If freſh Crudities are collected in the Stomach, they muſt be 
evacuated by a lenient, and very gentle , | | 

If the Skin is contracted by Cold, it muſt be relax'd by ex- 
ternal Warmth, and warm Cloathing. In both theſe Caſes, in- 
n_ Medicines 2 be plentifully — 4 A i 

od e Medicines are requi o ſtrong, in 

| 5 — in no Caſe, as in a Relapſe, = where the 

y is loaded with Crudities, which cannot be purged off 
by reaſon of the Weakneſs of the Patient, or the Conti- 
nuance of the Diſeaſe. In theſe Caſes, the Medicines ſhould 
be compoſed of Steel, Ginger, and Pepper, and full of volatile 
Salts ; and ſhould be taken in much 7 Quantities, than 
above directed; and even then they will ſometimes fail us, and 
the Patient will die ſometimes unexpeRedly, complaining all 
the while of an inexplicable Depreſſion of Spirits, and Coldneſs 
'of the Stomach. Sometimes, in the I larities of the wan- 


dering Gout, it is ſufficient to reduce the Gout to the Inter- 


nodes: And ſometimes tis even ſufficient to free the Sto- 
mach from the gouty Matter, tho” it is only reforb'd-and re- 
tain'd in the Blood. But in the Irregularities of the ſi d Gout, 
the moſt deſirable Method is to have the Gout fix'd upon the 
Extremities. 

It is entertaining to obſerve, that as the Pain, Tumor, and 
22 of a lar Gout appear and increaſe, the Pain of 
the Stomach, Nauſea, Cardialgia, and other r 
to which ſucceed Hunger, good Digeſtion, a healthful 


of the Eyes, and other Signs of returning Health. 
In order to inſt theſe irregular Fits, the Uſe of the 
Steel-waters is very „ drank pr „and for a long 


time 15 * which may _ = r. as — 
ger a igeſtion ; icu on ſerves of Roman Worm- 
wood, Red Roſes, Ly ; * compound Powder ef Arum ; 
Salt of Steel, and Ens Yeneris. Mean time, Care muſt be 
taken to avoid Indigeſtions, Cold, and all evident Cauſes of 
theſe Irregularities. — * 

It is alſo uſeful to have an Iſſue in the Arm, or below the 


— — as the Gout is more ſubject to fix on the 
or Feet. | 


+ The AnrTaurrenric Cole. 
Tus brite Colic, is very frequent, and extremely. pain- 
ful,” axed. bas ies Sent In the wile prneet Tube from the Ste 
8 tho* not in every Part at the ſame time; 
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ani it often happeris, that che Sromach” ſuffers at the ſank 
Boch the fixed and wandering Gout, the regular and irregu- 
lar, the primogenial and ſymptomatic, ſometimes in 
the Shape of the Colic : But principally that kind of fy 

matic Gout, which begins originally with the Colic 5 for the Bear 


bao roy y ne Lag cp ing alternately on the Ex- 
very 


tremities and Inteſtines. ſeizes upon old and 
infirm People, and ſometimes thoſe of Athletic Conſti- 

tutions, _ have not yet paſſed the Meridian of Life, . 
When a Perſon has mes Gagne uſed to have regu- 
lar Fits of the Cent at Interva's, and now grows old, Nature 
begins to leave off theſe Paroxyſms, and gives no Fit at all, or 
ay pn or elſe little and ſhort ones, either thro' Weak- 
„or ſome other Cauſe, which muſt diligently be inquir'd 


into. And then an Evil of another Kind, either ſooner or later, 
generally ſeizes upon the internal Parts, | 
Firſt, the Patient perceives an univerſal Indiſpoſition, and 


Loſs of Appetite, and fi tly a Nauſea and Pain in the In- 
teſtines, which is uſually fixed to ſome one Point of the Ab- 
domen, generally about the Navel. Another Symptom is an 
reſſion and Heavineſs of the Breaſt, as if it was prefs'd by 
a'Weight. This happens to moſt of thoſe that are: aflifted 
ay — and is ug; troubleſome. * 2 
e two Symptoms, Pain in the Abdomen, | 

ſion of the Breaſt, may be eſteemed the primary Symptoms. 
The ſecondary ate, a Diſtention of the Præcordia, Murmur- 
ings in the Inteſtines, Eructations, Vomiting of Matter gene- 

y —_— 8 e To theſe are abs join'd ſome 
others, which happen only ſympathetically, as r of the 
Eyes, Dejection of the Ying Want 2 —— 

iety ; and if the Diſtemper tohtinues long, a Weakneſs, 
and Emaciation of the whole Body. | ith; 

This often, tho' not always, begins in Autumn, and, with- 
out proper Relief, miſerably aſſlicts the Patient all Winter 
following. For from the firſt ſeizing of the Inteſtines, he lan- 
mo and is fſed with Wind, Uneaſineſs, and Pain, 
ies awake all Night, and laments himſelf all Day, till at laſt, 
depriv'd of Sleep, Food, and all the Refreſhments of Life, 
weary'd with ual Strainings to vomit, enervated and 
worn out with Pain, and extremely emaciated, Death, ſooner 
or later, frees him from his Torments, | 

It ſeems to be very plain, that the gouty Matter is the Cauſe 
of all theſe Diſorders, But theſe Symptoms, particularly the 
aforeſaid Pain in the Belly, and Heavineſs of the Breaſt, give a 
great Light into the Caſe ; yet as theſe are not fo peculiar to 

gouty Colic, but that they ſometimes appear in Colics of an- 
other Kind, we muſt take the Diagnoſtic from the. preceding 
Diſtemper, that is, the Regular Gout : We muſt therefore ob- 
ſerve, if the Patient has lately had a Fit, whether it has ſud- 
denly remitted, or gone off; and whether the Colic imme- 
diately follow'd this Intermiſſion. And from theſe Circum- 
ſtances we may eaſily judge of the Nature of the Colic. 

The external Cauſes of the Colic are Cold, too tight Shoes, 
or any fort of Ligatures, repellent Plaiſters, Unguents, or Ca- 


The internal Cauſes are, a natural 8 of the Inteſ- 
tines; an Accumulation of Impurities in the V iſcera, which, 
being diſc from the Liver, Pancreas, and other Glands 
that em ſelves into the Inteſtines, invite the gouty Hu- 
mour to thoſe Parts by their Stimulus, juſt in the fame manner 
as ſtimulating Applications do to the Feet. And Crudities from 
the Stomach act in juſt the ſame manner. But no Impurities 
are more frequent here than thoſe which are bilious, as the Stools, 
and what is thrown up by Vomit, evidently ſhew. — = 
the internal Cauſes, may alſo be reckon'd the eating or drink- 
ing improper Things ; as Fruit, too ſharp Cyder taken in 
large Quantities, or any other Error in point of Aliment, eſpe- 


cially thoſe that are of a cold Nature. 


is Arthritic Colic is often fatal, and always dangerous. If 
the Heavineſs in the Breaſt, and Pain in the Inteſtines, eſpe- 
cially if it is ent, continue long, tis a bad Sign, and the 
Patient generally grows gradually worſe and worſe, till he dies. 
There is ſeldom any Safety till the Gout is expell'd into the 
Extremities, and even then, not in every Caſe, nor always. 
For tho' the Gout gives Pain in the Joints, yet, if the Maſs of 
Humours remain within, the * we have from this Pain are 
very precarious ; for the Gout is frequently invited thereby into 
the Inteſtines again, and deſtroys the Paticnt. 
But if the Pain of the Inteſfines, Oppreſſion of the Breaſt, 
and Coftiveneſs, entirely vaniſh, and at the fame time Pain 
in the Extremities, it gives a much better Proſpect. 
But if the Pains of the internal Parts entirely ceaſe, the Ap- 
ite returns, and. at the ſame time the Pain of the Inteſtines 


is conſiderable, the Patient in all Probability is out of all 
Danger. | 


In regard to the Cure, foraſmuch 25 2 bilious Fever ſome- 


times accompanies this 2 muſt be had to the 
, 


Fever and its Symptoms, as Thirft, Heat, Velocity of the 
* Pulſe, Sc. F | i! 2 7 $4 * tb 
here 


Therefore, if Occaſion requires, the firſt Step we take ſhould 
be to bleed the Patient, but very ſparingly, and only juſt 10 
much as will prevent the 1 ion, leſt, by taking away 
too much, we at the ſame time take away all 
pelling the Gout. | 


Patient ſhould vomit, 

duus Fenediftus ; for 
it Emetic, 51 
Ihe Day after the Vomit, the Patient ſhould be purged if 
ls Strenpth will permit it, or elſe two Days after, wi Bu- 
tractum Rudii, and Refin of Jalap, to which may be added, 
Mercurius dulcis ; or with Syrup of Buckthorn, and Elixir 8a- 
lutis ; or, if the Fever is conſiderable, with a Solution of 
Manna, and purging Salts, in Barley-water ; or by any other 
proper Purge. Hut no Paregoric muſt be given at Night after 
it, unleſs in caſe of a Hypercatharſis, leſt it ſhould put a Stop 
to the Eruption of the Gout upon the Extremities. 

Purging is here of the utmoſt Importance; for without it, 
and that too ſufficiently, the Cure will be extremely perplex'd ; 
and therefore Purging muſt be repeated, till the End of clearing 
the Inteſtines is anſwer'd, 

Mean time, on the Days betwixt purging, the Patient muſt 
take the Te/aceous Powder, if the Inteſtines abound with an 
Acid; but if they abound with Bile, a bitter Alterative Infu- 
ſion is preferable. 

This Work being finiſh'd, which is half the Cure, we are 
then to endeavour at the Expulſion of the Gout, and not 
ſooner, | 

To this End, befides the Remedies mention'd above for this 
Purpoſe, there are ſome others, which have always been 
<{teem'd good for the Colic; and Aromatics too are here good; 
and, with theſe, thoſe abuve-mention'd may be very properly: 
join'd. 

What is here meant, are theſe following: 


Powder of Zedoary-root. 
Compound Powder of Arum-root. 

The Pulvis Aurantiorum Compoſitus, 

Pulvis Bezoardicus, | 

Species Diatrien Pipere«n, 

Simple Species of Calamint. 

Species Diambræ, and Dianthus. 

lectuarium e Baccis Lauri. 

Mithridate. 

Ginger, candied in the Indies, and its Syrup 

The Chymicat Oils of Juniper, Cumin, Caraway, ſweet 
Fennel, Aniſe, and ſuch-like Carminatives and Aromatics. 

Amongſt Wines, the ſtrong Spaniſh and Portugueſe red 
Wines, either alone, or impregnated with Bitters, have the 
Preference. 


b means of Tea, or an Infuſion of Car- 
it may not be adviſeable to give any 


and 4 Fuller. 


Prepar'd in this manner, we are to attempt removing the 
Gout in the following manner, and endeavour to throw it upon 
the Extremities. 

The Patient muſt be put to Bed, and muſt take a Powder, 
. or Dole of Pills, made after ſome of the following 

orms: 


Take Gaſcoign's Powder, a Scruple or half a Dram; Alco- 
hol Martis, five Grains: Mix and make a Powder. Or, 


Take of the Powder of Zedoary, half a Scruple ; Species of 
Calamint, or Diambre, one Scruple ; Alcohol Martis, 
five Grains: Reduce to a Powder. 


The Forms of proper Boluſes are theſe following: 


Take of the Electuary of Bay-berries, or of Mithridate, of 
the compound Powder of Crabs-claws, each one Scruple, 
or one Scruple and an half ; Alcohal Martis, five Grains ; 
8 5 — ranges, a ſufficient Quantity: Make into a 

us. r, ; ' 


Take of Ginger, candied. in the Indies, compound Powder 
of Arum-root, each one Scruple, or one Scruple and 
an half ; Alcohol. Martis, five Grains; Syrup of Nutmegs, 
a ſufficient Quantity: Make into a Bolus. Or, 


Take of candied Nutmegs, and Species Diambræ, each one 

Scruple ; Alcohol Martis, five Grains; Chymical Oil of 

uniper, one Drop; Confection of Kermes, without Per- 
umes, a ſufficient Quantity: Make into a Bolus. 


Or, the following Pills may be uſed : 


: 


Take of the Species, with the three Peppers, und Powder of 


, Virginian Snake-root, each half a _— ; Alcohol Mar- 
tis, five Grains; Extract of Rue, a- ſufficient Quantity: 
Form into Pills. . | (de; | 


After each Doſe oſ theſe Medicines the Patient is to drink a 
Glaſs of pariſh Wine, or red Part ; or a Draught of fame vf 
the following Julaps : | ro . 
Take of Carduus and Mint-waters, of Alexiteridl -Milk- 
. | water, and compound Chamomile-water, each three 


16 — 
= 


Poſſibility of ex» 
Then, in caſe the Stomach is loaded with Crudities, the 


tion of Steel: 


AR T 
Oupces; Spirit of Juniper, half an Ounce, or a whol® 


Ouace; prepar d Pearls, half a Dram; the fineſt 3 
ſufficient CS Make into a Julap. Or, TV 


Take of Alexiterial Milk-water; twelre Ounces ; Brunſwic 
Mum, four Ounces ; prepar'd Pearls, half a Dram; and 
2 ſufficient Quantity of Sapte' Make inte a Julap. 


I the Patient likes a liquid Form better than any other, let 
him have a Draught of the following Infuſion, with the Addi- 


Take of Zedoaty-root, Galangals, ſweet Flag, and Tops 
of Roman Worm „each two Drams ; Juniper-ber- 
ries, and Englifo Saffron, each one Dram: Infuſe in two 
Pounds of Spaniſh Wine, till the 4 ſufficiently im- 
pregnated; then let the Inſuſion be ftrain'd off. 


Take three Ounces of this Infukoo, and. Gro Grains of &- 
cobhol Martis, for a Draught: Let it be ſhaken before the 
Patient drinks it. 3 


Let the Patient take ſome one of theſe Medicines every four, 
five, or ſix Hours; and in the Middle ＋ 1 be- 
twixt each Doſe, let him drink a Glaſs of one of the above- 
mention'd, or ſome other generous Wine, in as large a Quan- 
tity as he can with Safety. 

his Rule is to be obſery'd in regard to his Medicines, that 
8 be taken in ſuch a Doſe, and repeated ſo often, as is 
—— jent to remove the 1 to the Extremities, without 
raiſing any greater Degree of Fever, or an ter Orgaſm in 
the Blood, than what 1s ſufficient for this — 

It ſometimes happens, that, after Vomiting and Purging, 
the Gout diſcharges itſelf upon the Extremities, and becomes 
regular, eſpecially in robuſt Conſtitutions; and then nothing 
remains farther to be done, but to take care, that it diſcharges 
all its Fury there, and that it remains where it is. 

But as many Difficulties often occur, before the gouty Mat- 
ter can be brought to fix upon the Extremities, it is neceſſary 
to point them out. 

Sometimes, then, the Iateſtines are ſo contracted with 
Spaſms, that very ſtrong purging Medicines will have no Effect, 


nor in the ge the Patient : In this Caſe, a Fomentation 
— ea to the Abdomen, which muſt be occaſionally 
repeated : | 


Take of the Tops of Southernwood, and Mugwort, each an 
Ounce ; of the Roots of round Birthwort, and Chamomile- 
flowers, each two Ounces ; of Bay-berrics, an Ounce ; of 
the Seeds of Caraway, and ſweet Fennel, each half an 
Ounce: Boil in ten Pints of Spring-water to five ; and to 
the ſtrain'd Liquor add camphorated Spirits of Wine, a Pint. 
Make a Fomentation, to be apply'd, as hot as it can be 
endur d, to the Region of the - 


After each Fomentation, let the following Liniment be 
rubb'd in : 


Take of Soldiers Ointment, two Ounces ; Oil of Turpen- 
tine or Tar, and Chymical Oil of Rhodium, each foc 
Drops : Make into a Linimeat. | 


Inſtead of this, the whole Belly may be anointed with 
the Galbanetum Paraceſſi, deſcrib'd in Riverius from Crato, 
Cap. de Colica, and is as follows: 


Take of Gum Elemi, Hedera, Galbanum, Oil of Bays, 
each equal Parts: Diſtil in a Retort by a Sand- heat; let 
the Water which comes over firſt, the clear Oil, and the 
thick Oil which comes over laſt, of the Conſiſtence of 
F the laſt of which is to be 


in tender Conſtitutions, 
that, after purging, — — Contractions, and 
a great deal of Pain, will ſtill remain, which is ſometimes con- 


tinual, and ſometimes intermittent. Theſe muſt be cur'd 


It ſorgetimes happens, efpeci 


partly by the above deſcrib'd F omentations and 
partly by the following Clyſter : | 


Take of Canary Wine, half a Pound; Electuary of Bay- 
berries, half an Ounce. This Clyſter is 9 
benz 38 poſlible. ov == 
Sometimes the Inteſtines are ſo weak, that they will not 
bear Steel, but immediately throw. off that, together with 
whatever other Medicines are join'd with it, by Stool, In ſuch 
n Caſe, it would be adriſcable to give the other Medicines with- 
Sometimes Steel, but even teſtaceous Powders, will 
run off by Steel. When this happens, the Diarrhea _—_— 
oppo; 


Gopp'd z for there in 0 | Gout 
continues: And therefore we muſt, upon this Occaſion, 
in to our - Aſſiſtance Japan Earth, 


7 Electuary N above- men- 
tion'd Species taken from the Veget ö 


ART 
Hope of 


6 
" 


Chymical Oils, in order to put a r 
nn e with the 


Doſe, or elſe repeated half as often, for. four, fix, or eight 
Days ; that is, till we have Reaſon to believe the 
of Danger from any Reviſit from the Gout. | | 
Mean time, tis very agreeable to obſerve, that as ſoon as 
the Gout is once fix'd upon the Extremities, all the Complaints 
of the Inteſtines ſuddenly vaniſh, and à certain Sprightlinebs 
returns to the Eyes, and appears in the Countenance ; as does 
alſo a good Appetite, and due Digeſtion. _- + 188 
- During this whole Courſe the Patient ſhould have a moſt 
exact Diet preſcrib'd him. 


Panada, Jelly of Harthorn, of Ivory, Biſcuit, Chicken- 
broth, are very proper 3 but Wine is particularly uſeful, either 
by itſelf, or mix'd with the White on. 


n 
But v eat things may be expected from a plentiful Uſe 
Wine, in the Caſes of ag have been much uſed to it. 

But the very beſt Sort is red Port, of which the Patient may 

be allow's to drink from half a Pint to a Quart in a Day and a 

Night, as Occaſion requires. Mean time, if there is any con- 

ſiderable Coſtiveneſs, which is very common, the Patient ſhould, 

every othet Day, have à lubricating Clyſter, either of Oils, or 

Muttan-broths. It is to be obſerv'd, that ſometimes, tho” the 

Inteſtines are entirely deliver'd from the Gout, and it is driven 

into the Extremities, the Belly is inflated with Wind, and is 

ſtill full of Pain, ſo as to make the Patient almoſt out of Hopes 
of a Recovery, But as this is only owing to a Flatus, (Hind) 
and the Weakneſs which the Diſtemper has left, it may be 

828 cur'd by this Clyfter, continued every Day, or every 


In this Caſe alſo the bitter Infuſion, and ſuch ſort of Sto- 
machics as increaſe the Appetite, and mend Digeſtion, are very 


uſeful. | 

In order to ent. Returns of this Diſorder, the Patient 
muſt eat ſparingly, and do all he can to promote Digeſtion. 
He owt ntly take ſome gentle Purge which is ftomachic, 
and muſt uſe other ſtomachic and gently reſtringent Medi- 


cines. 

The Mineral Waters, both purging and diuretic, have been 
of ſignal Service to many ; and many others have found 
Benefit by taking, twice or three times a Year, either the 465 
Waters, purging Salts, or Tartarum Laxans, diſſolved in 
ley-water. Same have found Relief by mixing purging 
with the diuretic Waters. Tbe Bath Waters have been 
efteem'd. gaod againſt the Colic, and are particularly uſeful in 
1 of it. In the Intervals hetwixt the Uſe of the diu- 
retic Water, ſome prope Alteratives are to be taken; as, at 
ten in the Morning, a Draught of a bitter Infuſian, made with 
white Port ; as allo every Day, after Dinner, ſome fuls 
of the ſame Wine alone, At fve in the Afternoon a; of 
the following Electuary, with any convenient Vehicle, will be 
Proper : ) 


Take of the Conſerve of Hips, ar of red Roſes, paſs'd thro” 
2 Sierre, Raman Wormwood, Gi candied in the In- 
diet, each half an Ounce ; Salt of Steel, four 7 no 
Syrup of Ginger, ane Qunce and a half; Chymical Oil of 

22 Make into an Electuary. Or, 


an, 


1 Take of Hedychroi Troches, and Conſerve of Orange - peel, 


ech half an Ounce; Salt of Steel, one Dram; Species 


iambraz, one Dram; Alcohol artis, three D 


rams; 
all 


= 
ternal 


avoi 


— 


much as this Caljc e 2 

» We are to guard againſt it by wm Cloathing, 

the Inclemencies of the Air. 
an 


It muſt he added, that People of an Age, who have 
their Buſineſs, or Pleaſures, from preventing a Return, have 
ſlow. ffs 19/265 fas this Ne 

or in $35533&Y 
Aduſgraze, in Conbemation. of his Dofttine, very. juſt 
2 
: . runs 76 | 4 A 
en, / 8 5 L inzppfht, ie | 


| | 


the 


This Diarrhera, which antici 


purg d 


7 of Wormwood, a ſufficient Quantity: Make into 


„ 


AR 
certain Perſon, havin « Pain n his Inteflines on the Rig Sie, 
being 4421 with 45 Gout, 3 better ; but hoy was 
cured of this, be relopſed into bis former Pain, and grew 
ere. * ; — | 
This Hippocrates repeats at the latter Cad of his Treatiſe 


„ Muſgrave, might alſo bave taken Notice, in Confirmation of 
his Practice, that ates, in the ſecond Book of Epidemics, 


directs, when there i @ flight Ileus, (i145) that is, Pain in the 


Theon, the Patient muſt drink a rea/onable Brant: ummiæ d 
Wine, till be falls 2225 or p. Ke a Pain in bis 105 


If there ij a thick white Cruſt, upon the Surface of the Blood, 
after tis drawn away, it 3 this Colic to be 
Arthritic ; becauſe in the genuine Collie it is not uſually ſo. 
| * 2 5 . the oo which is often 
aden for the Galic, the Blood generally appears ftzy. 
In Fre ory 8 Miſgrave OE Account of 28800 gou 
para tic Gentleman, who, upon a Su on of a Dit- 
charge of the Saliva, which had for a long time been conſider- 
able, and a Ceſſation of the Gout, and Swelling of the Feet, 
which had for many Years been very great, had this Calie z but 
upon purging, and taking Geddard's Drop and Aro Martis, 
t, Salivation, and Swelling of che Feet, return'd, and 
he was cured of the Colic. ' 
The Purge he took was Calome!, with Reſin of Jalap, and 
xtrattum' Rudi, | 7 
Hiſt. 8. he tells us of a Gentleman who was afflicted with 
t for _— ears, who, every Autumn that he mifs'd 
having the Gout, had an Epiphora, which diſcharged an acrid 
and pungent Serum from the Eyes, for fix or eight Weeks, 


An ArTHRITIC DIARRHOBA. 


If a Perſon, long uſed to the Gout, in the midſt of his Fit, 
falls into a Diarrhoea, and at the ſame time the Pain and ex- 
ternal Swelling decreaſe, and ſoon entirely vaniſh, tis very evi- 
dent, that thus Diarrhcea is Arthritic. | 

It alſo frequently ha „that before the Patient feels Pain 
in the Joints, the Diarrhcea diverts the 62 7 Humours from the 
Extremities, where it would otherwiſe fall, and carries it off 


by the Inteſtings. < 
tes the Fit of the Gout, is fre- 
quently found to be ſalutary, Health and Vigour returning aſter 
it ; but this happens only in good Conſtitutions, where the 
Fibres are , and the - firm, | 
But the Caſes where this Diarrhcez is moſt frequent are, when 
either a Purge has been given, or elſe when the Inteſtines are 
loaded with Crudities, which ſtimulate, and find a Paſſage for 
themſelves, with the gouty Matter. 
The Event of this Diarrhcea is extremely uncertain ? for if it 
in time, and is not exceſſive, it very often proves of Uſe, 
as it carries off the gouty Matter by a Way that is ſafe enough, 
tho* not the moſt common; and it has this Advantage attend- 
ing it, that the Paroxyſm does not return of a long time after 
it 


But in thoſe whoſe Viſcera are debilitated by Debauchery, 
fo as to render Nature incapable of moderating the Criſis, it 
ſometimes becomes ſo exceſſive as to deſtroy the Patient. 

In this Diarrhoza nothing is more fooliſh nor dangerous, 
than to do too much ; for an officious Diligence diſturbs Nature, 
and interrupts her in the Work ſhe has begun, when it is bet- 
ter to leaye her to herſelf, and permit that to be diſcharged, 
which, if retain'd, would do Miſchief. 

But if the Diarrhœa becomes too exceflive, and is too great 
for the Patient's Strength, it muſt be moderated by Afﬀtringents, 
and the Strength muſt be kept up by Cardiacs. 

But whether the Diarrhœa ſtops of its own Accord, or is 
ſtopp'd by Medicines, after ſome time the Relifs are to be 

off by the Purging Waters, with an Addition of Tor- 
— if the Caſe requires ſuch Addi- 


tarum Laxans, or 
tion. 

I this Diarrhœa ſhould happen from taking a Purge, Medi- 
Cine in this Caſe, as in the former, is . having 


only to guard againſt an Hypercathar/is. | 
t in caſe this Diarrhcea ariſes from Crudities, which is, of 
all, the moſt erous Caſe, it muſt be treated in a different 


manner. Here it ſometimes happens, that the Stomach is 
loaded, and then a Vomit of Tea, or Carduus, may be proper. 
After which, or without one, a gentle Purge ſhould be given : 
And then recourſe muſt be had to Reſtringents, and ſuch Medi- 
cines as will moderate the Diarrhcea. t the Patient take, 
every fourth, fifth, or foxth Hour,” a Bolus of | | 


Diaſcordium,” Species 6f che ConfeAtion of Hyacinth, aftrin- 
gent Crocus of Mars, Japan Earth, and Syrup of Roſes. 
e e 

Let the Patient haye alſo 4 Clyſter of Conary Wine, Jelly of 
x 1 
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Let the Belly alſo be frequently fomented with a Decoction 
of the Roots of Biſtort, 'Tormentil, and Balauſtines, made 
in ſtrong Beer, | | 

Let his Drink be the White Decoction, or an Infuſion of red 
Roſes, ahd ſometimes ſome red Wine burnt, 

If the Pulſe will 
few Drops of Laudanum, or about a Grain of 


Opium, with 
half a Dram or two Scruples of Venice Treacle. | 


If there ſhould be any Danger of the Diarrhcea running into 


a Dyſentery, let the following Emulſion be taken: | 


Take of calcin'd Hartſhorn, half an Ounce ; Gum Arabic, 
and Tragacanth, each two Drams : Boil in three Pounds 
of Rice: water, of the third Decoction, till they are 
reduced to two. Let the ſtrainꝰd Liquor be pour d upon 
decorticated ſweet Almonds, and white Poppy- ſeeds, 
during the Time they are bruiſing: Then train the Liquor 
a ſecond time, and give it an aromatic Flavour with ſtrong 
Cinnamon-water : n edulcorate it with Sugar. 


When the Patient is much reduc'd 4 Diarrhea, Vomit- 
ing and Purging muſt be omitted; and Cardiacs and Aſtringents 
only muſt be uſed, | 
But to whatever Cauſe this Arthritic Diarrh&a owes its Ori- 
in, the beſt and moſt pleaſant prophyla&tic Cure is that by the 
Stcel-waters, to which ſome Preparation of Steel ſhould be 
added; and, amongſt all the Preparations of Steel, the Alcohol 
Martis is the beſt. 
In his ſixth Hiftory, Maſgrave mentions frequent Oſcitation 
as a Fore-runner ot a gouty Diarrhcea, in a certain Perſon he 
mentions. 


An ARTHRITIC Dy$SENTERY. 


An Avrthritic Dyſentery principally ſeizes upon thoſe who 
have a thin Habit of Body, and particularly weak Inteſtines, 
and are uſed to the Gut. 

An Avrthritic Colic y precedes this Diſtemper, and 
when the Fibres of the Inteſtines are weaken'd by frequent Fits 
of it, and either ſume external Cauſe forces the gauty Humour 
inward, or ſome internal Cauſe invites it thither, it falls with 
Fury on the Inteſtines, by the Coeliac and Meſenteric Arte- 
ries, 25 

Hence ariſes a gnawing and eroding Pain, with a quick Pulſe, 
and a ſmall Fever. If, at the ſame time, there is any Gout in 
the Extremities, it immediately vaniſhes, and all flies to the 
Inteſtines ; and there, breaking the diſtended Arteries, the ex- 
travaſated Blood is pour'd into the Inteſtines; and is thence 
thrown out by the Anus, and ſometimes by the Mouth, in the 
Quantity of a Pint, and ſometimes two. Great Languors 
immediately ſucceed this, and Loſs of Strength ; the Extremi- 
ties grow cold, the Patient falls into frequent Deliquia, and his 
Life is in imminent Danger. 

The Pain is eaſed by this Evacuation ; and if the Patient 
can ſuſtain the Violence of the Fit, he grows eaſy, and is for 
ſome time free from any Fit of the Gout For after the gouty 
Matter has been in this manner diſcharg'd, a new Fit cannot 
happen, till new Matter is form'd in the Blood. | 

his Diſtemper is not always content with one Viſit, but 
oftentimes returns, and exactly reſembles the Gout in to 
its Periods ; and ſometimes the firſt time, ſometimes at its Re- 
turn, leaves an Ulcer or Abſceſs in the Inteſtines. 

The Patient muſt reſt either in Bed, or in a Chair, whilſt 
the Paroxyſm laſts, leſt the Motion ſhould exagitate the Blood, 
and increaſe the Flux. 

Mean time, it may be of vaſt Prejudice to give Cardiacs in 
Quantities large enough to inflame the Blood, and by that means 
increaſe the Moerder. They muſt therefore be carefully given, 
and only in ſuch Proportion as is ſufficient to ſupport the Spirits, 
and keep off a Deliquium. 

In caſe the Diſcharge becomes too conſiderable to be eaſily 
ſupported, it muſt be  ſtopp'd by Laudanum: And therefore 
ſome Laudanum ſhould be held upon the Tongue, and in the 


Mouth ; and muſt be continued in this manner till the Flux P 


ceaſes ; for if it goes into the Stomach, it will immediately be 
return'd by Vonut. | | 
Our Author has often found the White Decoction of great 

Service; It muſt be taken in ſmall Quantities, and often ; and 
the Patient muſt take nothing elſe for ſome time, cither of 

| Food or Medicine. — 

As Care muſt be uſed, on one hand, that the Inteſtines are 
not too much open 3 ſo, on the other, they muſt 
trated ; and if the latter happens, they muſt be gently relax d. 

It muſt be remember'd, that this Dyſ is Critical, and that 

therefore an Error, on either Side, is attended with Inconve- 
niencies, ſo that a Medium is beſt ; and this Mediocrity muſt 
be diſcover'd and obtain'd by having a proper Regard to the 


Patient's Strength. 
It often happens, that after the Gout i expell'd 


theſe 
bloody Stools, all is eaſy and quiet; but in caſe — 1 2 


otherwiſe, and the Dyſcntery continues, it is proper to give 


rmit, Opiates are of excellent Uſe, as a | 


and Inteſtines, the Appetite and Digeſtion begin to be m__ 


even weary of their 


come to Alteratives, they m 
not be con- 


muſt be drank 
-- Gout does not return 


e = Fits muſt be procured by Medicines proper for 
that | 


ART 
ſuch Remedies as will ſiop it, and contract the Wound of the 
Inteſtines. As, | | q | 


Tincture of Japan Earth, diopp'd into the White Decoction, 
or into ſome or the Balſam of Luca 
tellus, with Olibanum, Maſti; Dragon's- blood, and 
the aftringent Crocus of Mars ; of with the true Bole, in 

the Form of Pills; or with Conſefve of Hips, or red 

 Roſfes, paſs d thro” a Sierce, the Species of the Conſection 

of Hyacinth, with Syrup of dry*d Roſes, in the Form of 
a Bolus, to be taken in the ſame Vehicle: 


Let the Abdomen be fomented with Stuphs wrung vut of a 
reſtringent Decoction, with an Addition of red Wine: 
If the Vein, from whence the Blood is diſcharg'd, happehs to 
be near the Anus, a Clyſter of the Jelly of Starch, or ſome 
ſuch gluiſh Medicine, ſhould be injected, and retained for a 
long time. Mean time all Acids are to be avoided as perni- 
cious, by ren of their Stimulus. 

Let the Patient's Diet wo 
Calves Feet, poach'd „ Ri 
Rice; and ſuch fort of thi 


of Hartſhorn, or Ivory, ot 
boiled in Milk, or Cremor of 
things which nouriſh, incraſſate, and 


| 12 Wounds. | 


t is eaſy to perceive, that the Cure of this Arthritic Dy- 
ſentery is very different from that of a common Dyſentery 3 
for the latter requires repeated Purging, whereas the former 
ſeldom admits of any purging Medicines at all. | 

The Tunbridge, Bampton, or ſuch ſort of chalybeate Waters, 
are the beſt Medicines that can be uſed in order to guard againſt 
a Return, eſpecially if ſome Preparation of with Re- 
ſtringents, are taken at the ſame time. | 

In Hift. 1. Muſgrave tells us, he directed * 
. off, to be apply d to the Feet, in order to invite the Gout 

ither. 

In Hit. 2. he gives an Inſtance of his directing Venice Tur- 
pon with Powder of Marſhmallows, in a Bolus, twice a 

y, in order to heal the Wound in the Inteſtines, which the 
Dyſentery had made, or rather the Gout. 

ARTHRITIC OR GOUTY ABSCESSES OF THE INTE- 
STINEsS, ſee under the Article ABsCEs8Us, 


ARTHRITIC ME LANCHOLY. 


This fort of Melancholy affects thoſe People moſt, who are 
of ſoft, tender, and delicate Conſtitutions, who are naturally 
timorous, or who from any other Cauſe have been inclined to 
Melancholy from their Infancy. Theſe, whilſt they have re- 
gular Fits of the Gout in the Extremities, are, 'during the In- 
tervals, very chearful and well ; but when the Paroxyſms either 
altogether ceaſe, or are inſufficient to carry off the gouty Mat- 
ter, but particularly when the Gout ſeizes upon the Stomach 


Then the Patient is troubled with Hypochondriac Wind, 
Murmurings in the Inteſtines, Diſtention of the Præcordia, and 
ſometimes an almoſt continual Pain of the Inteſtines, Hence, 
by the Conſent of Parts, the Brain and nervous 8 is 
ected, and the Patient becomes melancholy. Nothing can 
be more miſerable than the State of theſe — People; 
for they neither fleep nor eat, and are fo dejected, as to be 
ives, and will not ſo much as hope to be 

ever in a better State. | | 


No Species of the anomalous Gout is more chronical than 
this, nor ſcarce any more t. It generally begins about 
the forty- fifth or fiſtieth Year, and ſeldom leaves the Patient 
entirely, unleſs Medicine effectually interpoſes; but returns at 
Intervals, and thoſe often very ſhort ones. However, when 
the Gout is worſe, this Melancholy is better, and vice verſa. 

Muſgrave —_ iſhes between the Melancholia Arthritica, 
and the Arthritis Melancholica ; the former being, according to 
him, a Gout terminating in Melancholy; the latter, Melan- 
choly terminating in the Gout. The Cure is to begin with un- 
loading the Stomach and Inteſtines of the Maſs of undigeſted 
Humours contained therein, by a Vomit, if neceſſary, and 
urges of the milder Sort, as Tea and Carduus Poſſet - drink for 
a Vomit; as Rhubarb, the Tartar Pills of Bontius, the Sto- 
machic Pills with the Gums, or ſomething of this Kind, for a 


Purge. as 

The Evening after the Operation of the Purge, a Cardiac 
muſt be given inſtead of a Paregoric ; and afterwards, when we 
be given in a Quantity ſuſk- 
cient to expel the Gout from the external Parts into the Extre- 


mities, | 
In order to prevent a Relapſe, the Diuretic Waters 
y for a conſiderable time; and if the 
regularly at Spring or Autumn, or both, 


Purpoſe. Mean time the Patient muſt be extremely 


lar in point of 2 


. regu- 
| , Purge ge miſt alſo be _— 
= k * *. = - ._ * 8 — . 
given in order to carry PR 8 


ment. Muſgrave „which he calls 
Pil | : aner vi 934 * 
Take 
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Take of the Pills of Dacrus, Cin the old Landen Diſpenſa- 
_ ) and of the Stomachic Pills, with the Gun h 
one Dram and an half; of the Pills of Rudius, one Dram; 
Reſin of Jalap, half a Dram; Chymical Oil of Cinna- 
mon, ten Drops; Balſam of Peru, a ſufficient Quantity: 
Form into a Pill. 


" s 


The Doſe is half a Dram, to be taken every Morning once 
a Month; or inſtead of theſe, the Laxative Tartar and Manna, 
each in the Quantity of half an Ounce or an Ounce, diſſolved 
in a Quart of any purging Water, may be taken. 

A Paregoric muſt be given at Night after each of theſe Doſes, 
taken by way of Prevention. . 

Nothing is more ſerviceable in this Caſe than Exerciſe, par- 

iding. 


ticular] | | 
VNV. 1 The Caſes which Muſgrave relates are worth ob- 
ſerving, in one of which, in order to clear the Head, he re- 
commends the following Snuff : | 


Take of the Stalks of Tobacco, one Dram; Tops of Mar- 
joram, Roſemary, and Sage, each half a Dram ; Root of 
white Hellebore, one Scruple ; Muſk, two Grains: Of 
all theſe dry'd make a Po 


An ARTHRITIC SYNCOPE. 


The Gout often cauſes a Syncope, eſpecially after drinkin 
cold and thin Liquors, or eating any thing which the Stoma 
is not able to digeſt. 
In this Caſe the Patient firft finds himſelf ill all over, then 
grows pale, and breaks out into a cold Sweat. His Pulſe is 
weak, flow, and unequal, and ſometimes intermits ; at laſt he 
faints away, and loſes all Senſe and Motion. Mean time if 
there were any Signs of the Gout in the Extremities, it in- 
Rantly retires, and the Patient dies, without immediate Aſſiſt- 


er for an Errhine. 


ance. 

The beſt Medicines are Cardiacs in very large Doſes, and a 
liquid Form, to be ted often. _—_ recommends 
the Aqua Hiſpanorum Lthricica Or the following Julap : 


Take of Compound Wormwood Water, twelve Ounces; 
Spirit of Mint, and Compound Spirit of Lavender, 
each two Ounces ; and of the fineſt Sugar, a ſufficient 
Quantity: Mix up into a Julap. 


The Doſe of this is half an Ounce, an Ounce, or two 
Ounces, to be repeated as Occaſion requires. 
Wich the fuſt or ſecond Doſe of this may be given the fol- 
lowing Bolus or Powder: | 


Take of Venice Treacle, half a Dram; Flowers of Sal Am- 
moniac, half a Scruple; Conſerve of Roſemary- flowers, 
one Scruple; Syrup of Citron- peel, a ſufficient Quantity: 
Make into a Bolus: Or, 


Take of Powder of Virginian Snake- root, half a Scruple ; 
Species Diambræ, one Scruple, or one Scruple and an 
half ; of Long-pepper, three, four, or five Grains ; of Chy- 
mical Oil of Cinnamon, one Drop : Reduce to a Powder. 


For want of theſe Medicines, burnt Brandy will anſwer the 
End or ſuccinated Spirit of Hartſhorn may be added to the 
Cordial Waters, for the ſame Purpoſe. 

Mean time Frictions muſt be uſed ; and Stuphs immerſed in 
hot Wine or Brandy muſt be applied to the Scrobiculum Cordis, 
and all over the Abdomen, which muſt frequently be renew'd. 

This Method muſt be purſued till the 9 * comes to him- 
ſelf, and is recovered, which however ſeldom happens till the 
Gout is forced into the Extremities, and fixes there. | 

If the Patient has eaten any thing difficult to digeſt, and is in 
clined to vomit, as ſoon as he comes a little to himſelf, it 
ſhould be brought off his Stomach, by a Decoction of Tea or 
Carduus. But if he is ſo bad, that there is no Time to loſe, he 
muſt drink a large Quantity of Wine, in a very little time, 
that it may anſwer the of a Cardiac, and at the ſame time 
of a Vomit. - 

If theſe Fits return frequtntly, the Patient muſt always have 
ſome Cardiac Waters by him, to take as ſoon as he finds him- 

ſelf diſordered. | 

'Thele ſtrong Waters, though extremely injurious to People 
in Health, are, however, excellent for old gouty People, 
who have been accuſtomed to drink Quantities of 
are troubled with this ſort of Syncope. i 

In a Caſe of this ſort Muſgrave gave a Patient a few Grains 
of Alcohol Martis with his Jules, after he to complain 
of a Pain in his Foot ; the Conſequence of which was, that in a 
few Hours, before he had taken a Scruple, his Pulſe became 
more quick and ſtrong ; he. began to be very hot all over; 
the Hemorrhoidal Veins. diſcharged ſome ; he had great 
- Thirſt, a violent n of his Spirits, and Swelling with 
IN 1 his great Toe, | | 
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ine, and 


3 follows a regular Gout, when the Fit has 


He then bliſtered him in ſeveral Places, and apply'd a Plaiſter 
to his Toe, made up of equal Parts of Bergundy Pitch, and Ce- 
ic Plaiſter, and put the Whole of the Foot in a Sock of green 
rate, tying it on with a woollen Roller. | 
Soon afterwards the, Gout ſeized his Shoulder, whilſt he all 
along uſed the Cordial Waters internally ; and in order to in- 


vite it thither, he apply'd to the Part a Plaiſter of Gum 
Caranna. 


The STONE in the kibxx vs ſrom the Govt. 


This Diſtemper is eaſily diſtinguiſh'd from the Arthritic Co- 
lic ; for in this there is no Difficulty of Breathing, no acute 
Pains about the umbilical Region, nd Melancholy, nor Diſcharge 
of crude, acid, and bilious Matter by Vomit, which are Sym- 
ptoms of the other. 

The Method of Cure of the Stone, attended with the Cour, 
differs from the Cure of the Stone without it in ſome Particu- 
lars: For in the former, we muſt be very cautious of Bleeding, 
and of uſing acid Medicines z nor muſt we apply Fomentations, 
Liniments, and Cataplaſms, to the Back, eſpecially if the Pa- 
tient has a Fit of the Gent at the ſame time. 

But a Paregoric may be given in ſuch a Doſe, and repeated 
ſo often, that the Pain may be eaſed without prejudicing the 
Head by driving the gouty Matter upon it. 

But if the Stone happens in a geuty Conſtitution, without 
being accompanied with a Fir, the Method of Cure is different ; 
for then the Patient muſt loſe ſome Blood, eſpecially if he is 
Plethoric ; and ſoon after let him have the following Clyſter : 


Take of the common Clyſter Decoction, and new Oil of 
ſweet Almonds, each half a Pound ; of Venice Turpen- 
tine diflolved with the Volk of an Egg, one Ounce. Let 
it be injected. , 


Next Day give a Purge of Lenitive Electuary, or Rhubarb, 

or Manna, diſſolved in a Decoction of Sena: At Night 

ive as much of Matthew's Pills, as contains one Grain of 
pium, 


If the Pain is very violent, in order to relieve it, and pre- 
vent Spaſms of the Inteſtines, a Paregoric may be given a few 
2 before the Purge; and if it does not operate, give a 

cr, 

When the urinary Paſſages are by theſe means dilated, . the 
Stone muſt be brought away by Opobalſamum, or the Balſam 
of Chili or Peru, taken two, three or four times a Day, in 
Syrup of Marſhmallows, or the balſamic Syrup. 

The Doſe of Opobalſamum is half a Scruple. | 

Mean time the Patient may drink ſoft Ale like that com- 
monly called Grout-ale, or Apozems made of the Roots of 
9 9 Liquorice, and Eringo, Pearl Barley, &c. or 
other things of a like Nature, or Green Tea, or Emulſions 
made of ſweet Almonds, and the above-mentioned Decoction 
or Apozem. 

uſgrave recommends an Emulſion made of ten ſweet Al- 
monds, and two Pounds of the Infuſion of Tea, with the Ad- 
dition of Roſe-water, or Cinnamon or Barley-water, and a ſuf- 
ficient Quantity of fine Sugar; or a proper Linkin may be pre- 
pared of White-wine, Oil of ſweet Almonds, and fine Sugar. 

This Author recommends, by way. of Prophylactic, Bri/tol 
Waters, taken with Opobalſamum, and ſome — and 
122 Syrup; or for want of theſe Waters, green Tea every 

orning. 

It has however been found, that ſometimes the Briſtol Waters 
cauſe fiony Concretions, and increaſe the Diſorder, 

e ſays, he knew one who in ſome meaſure kept 
himſelf free from the Stone, by taking three or four times a 
Year one Dram of Venice Turpentine, reduced to the Form of 
Pills by the Addition of Liquorice-powder ; after which he 
drank ſome Pints of Small-beer or Poſſet-drink, and immedi- 
ately rode four or five Miles upon a trotting Horſe, 

Conn Purges muſt always precede Diuretics. 

In caſe of a Dyſury proceeding from Spaſms of the uri 
Ducts, nothing is more efficacious than Opiates joined with 
Diuretics. | 

The Doſe of Peruvian Balſam is ten Drops taken in a Spoon- 
oy of the balſamic Syrup twice; or at moſt three times, a 

By - 


An ARTHRITIC ASTHMA: 


Thoſe People are ſubjet to an Arthritic Aſthma, who 


| have a bad Conformation of the Breaſt and Organs of Reſpira- 


tion; and thoſe whoſe Parents were Aſthmatic, or Artbritic, 
or both, are moſt ſubject to this Diſorder, 

An Opiate improperly given, any thing that repels the Gout 
from the Extremities, a ſudden Suppreſſion of any. habitual Eva- 
cuation, either of Blood, the Lachia, or from an Ulcer, cauſe 
this ſort of Aſthma ; and it often happens, that an Aſthma im- 
by any 

means 


” - 
8 r rr. 


* ret. as a Fit of the Gout often cures an 
ma. 

Arthritic Aſthmas, like others, are of two Kinds, the dry 
and moiſt Aſthma : In the former the Patient's Reſpiration is 
very ſhort and difficult, gaſping as it were for Breath, with a 
great Oppreſſion of the ſt; mean time he has very little, 
if any 2 and ſpits but little. Thoſe who have uſed them- 
ſelves to drink Brandy, and ſuch ſpirituous Liquors, are moſt 
ſubject to this Sort. 

n the moiſt Aſthma the Patient coughs up generally a thick, 
viſcid Matter, by which he is relieved, till a freſh Supply is fur- 
niſhed by the Blood. This commonly affects People of a thin, 
lax Habit, and principally in Autumn. 

Muſgrave ſays, the Arthritic Matter is cough'd up inviſcated 
as it were in this Phlegm, inſomuch that he has known ſeveral 
32 People preſerved from more dangerous Diſtempers by this 

iſcharge, when regular Fits on the Extremities have been 
wanting, 

This Author imagines, that in a dry Aſthma the Arthritic 
Matter is fixed upon the Membranes, Nerves, and Muſcles of 
the Organs of Reſpiration ;; and in the moiſt Aſthma, that the 
ſame Matter is mixed with the Serum of the Blood. 

Sometimes the Gout appears originally in the Shape of an 
Aſthma, with much the ſame Symptoms as thoſe which attend 
a genuine Aſthma, from which it is not eaſily diſtinguiſhed, 
till in Proceſs of Time the Arthritic Matter falling upon the 
Joints ſets the Lungs at Liberty. 

The Prognoſtics in an Arthritic Aſthma are different from 
thoſe in a genuine Aſthma ; for whereas in the latter young 
Men are faid to be cured with Difficulty, and old ones not at 
all; in the former, Patients are more eaſily relieved, more 
— ſreed from it, and ſometimes 1 as not to return 
again. However, the dry Aſthma is much the moſt dangerous, 
and often ſuffocates thoſe whom it ſeizes. 

The Cure is to be attempted by Evacuations, or by forcing 
the geuty Matter upon the Extremities. Amongſt Evacuations 
Bleeding is moſt proper for Plethoric People, and Purging for 
ſuch as have indulged themſelves in eating, 

When the Strength will permit, take nine Ounces of Blood 
from the Patient; and ſoon after give a Clyſter. The next 
Day give a Purge of Aloes, Pilulz Gochiz, or ſome ſuch Ca- 
thartic, without any Paregoric at Night aſter its Operation. 

After theſe Evacuations, Spirit of — cn Flowers of Sal 
Ammoniac, and ſuch-like V olatiles, are of great Service in a 
dry Arthritic Aſthma. 


Take of Gaſcoign's Powder, and Conſerve of Colts-foot, 
each one Scruple ; Flowers of Sal Ammoniac, half a Scru- 
— of balſamic Syrup, a ſufficient Quantity: Make a 
_— to be taken every fifth or ſixth Hour in a proper 

cle, | 


In the moiſt Arthritic Aſthma V eſicatories apply'd between 
the Shoulders very much relieve the Lungs. Preparations of 
Sulphur, ſuch as the balſamic Tincture of the Flowers of Sul- 

hur, diſlodge the Phlegm, and at the ſame time expel the 
| od Gum Ammoniac, Gum Bdellium, Balſam of Peru of 
Chili, and of 1 produce the ſame Eſſect. 

Give twenty Drops of the TinQure of Sulphur in a Spoonful 
of balſamic Syrup, and repeat the Doſe every ſix, nine, or 
twelve Hours ; or preſcribe ten or fifteen Drops of the follow- 
ing in che ſame manner: 


Take of the Tincture of Gum Guaiacum, and of Balſam of 
Peru, Parts: Mix together. N. B. This is like 
the Balſamum Polychreſton. 


Though Clyſters and Purging may properly enough be 
— a — Aſthma, in the 25 tic i * 
to be preſcribed more than once, for fear it ſhould hinder the 
gouty Matter from falling upon the Extremities. 

In both the dry and moiſt Arthritic Aſthma, the Patient 
muſt perſiſt in the above-mentioned Remedies, till his Lungs 
are caſy, and he reſpires without Difficulty. 

The Cough may ſometimes be relieved by the common ex- 
peQurating Medicines, ſuch as Oil of ſweet Almonds, Linſeed 
Oil, the balſamic Syrup, or Syrup of Maiden-hair. 

In caſe the Fit is very violent, and not to be relieved by the 
above-mentioned Remedies, give Oxymel of Squills, either by 
Spoonfuls at certain Intervals, or in a Doſe ſufficient to operate 

way of Vomit, which helps to remove the gouty Matter to 
the Extremities ; for Ma / grave ſays, he has — known an 
4 lar Gout made regular by one Vomit. 
his Author recommends the Smoke of Tobacco, Coffee, 
and Frictians; but ſays Unguents and Liniments, yehich are 
recommended for a genuine Aſthma, are here of no Service. 
By way of Preſervative, — recommends, in 
Aſthma, Diuretics and Antiaſthmatics, after previous Cathar 
| 4 Ifſues, and Velicatories, eſpecially thoſe wade per- 
ee. PHF 


_ aſthmatics, as Gum Ammoniac, &ec. 


a moiſt 


In the dry Aſthma he reegmmends Steel joined with Anti- 


In both Sorts freſh Air is of great Service ; as is alſo an exact 
—— avoiding various Kinds of Diet, and keeping to ſim- 
ment. N 
The Piles are of great Relief in this Diſorder. te 
Some Patients breathe with moſt Difficulty when the Wind 
is in the Eaſt or North-eaft. *Tis not proper for Patients under 
any of theſe Diſorders to cat Suppers. | 


An AxThrITIc CaTarrn, Couch, ad PaANx u- 
MONY. 


Thoſe are moſt ſubject to theſe Diſorders who have naturally 
a bad Conformation of the Breaſt, and a tender Conftitution, 
or whoſe Lungs have been hurt by a Blow, Fall, Vociferationy 
or violent Exerciſe ; or thoſe whoſe Parents were Conſumptive 
or Aſthmatic, Mt 

Tis very difficult to diſtinguiſh when the Gout is the Cauſe 
of theſe Diſtempers in ſuch as have never had it in their Extre- 
mities z but as the Di of the Parents may give us ſome 
Light in this Affair, tis prudent to have them always in view. 

hen People that have been uſed to regular Fits of the Gour 

have them more ſeldom or more mild than uſual, or the Fit is 
interrupted by an external Cauſe, as improper Applications to 
the Part, Cold, Sc. there frequently comes on a Heavineſs of 
the Breaſt, and Infarction, Shortneſs of Breath, a Titillation 
of the Aſpera Arteria, a Cough, and thereby a Diſcharge of 
Matter, at firſt very thin, and afterwards more thick; and 
828 aſſure us, that the Geut is the Cauſe of the 
iſorder, | 

Sometimes, though the Fit is not interrupted, theſe Acci- 
dents will happen, becauſe it is too mild; and this may make 
it doubtful, whether the Gout is the Cauſe or not; but a regu» 
lar Fit returning ſome time after with greater Violence, 1 
quently manifeits the true Cauſe. 

Old Men, and thoſe of a middle Age, are moſt ſubjeQ to 
theſe gouty Diſorders of the Lungs ; but young Men ſeldom are 
troubled with them. | 

Women are ſeldom affected with theſe gauty Symptoms be- 
fore they have born Children, or before the Catamenia ceaſe. 

The Spitting is, at firſt, but ſmall in Quantity, and that 
thin; but in a little time increaſes, and that ſo much, as to 
oppreſs the Breaſt greatly, and ſtuff the Lungs, at the ſame 
time cauſin Heartnels and Difficulty of Breathing z and if it 
laſts for a long time, waſtes and weakens the Patient, and at 
laſt deſtroys him. | 

— t in the Extremities decreaſes, as the Spitting in» 
creaſes. 

Though this Diſcha itting, provided it is not immo- 
derate, 4 found men 8 ge . yet in extreme old 
Age tis ſometimes too great, ſo as to weaken, and at laſt de- 
ſtroy the Patient; but this ſeldom happens. 

Al theſe Diſorders are relieved by a regular Fit falling upon 
the Extremities ; and as that increaſes, theſe — 1 and 
vice ver ſd. | 

A Cough is the moſt frequent of all theſe Accidents, and ge- 
nerally follows a regular Fit ; but ſeldom accompanies it, unleſs 


in very Arthritic Conſtitutions, and where the Lungs are at the 


— Conch © ends lar Fit, eſpecially if 
is ometimes in a regular Fit, eſpecially i 
1 ſome briſk Cathartic, that is capable of exagitating 
the Blood. 

Sometimes a Cough is very troubleſome for four or five Days 
before a Fit, and may be looked upon as one of the preceding 
Symptoms thereof. | 

A Catarrh is always accompanied with an Aſthma and Hz- 
moptoe, which, though it may affright the Patient, is not 
dangerous, provided the — * naturally good, and are hurt 
by no Accident, and a proper Method of Cure is early applied. 

Theſe Coughs and Catarrhs have often their Intervals, and 
return by Fits when the gouty Matter abounds in the Blood. 
bs moſt — happen in Autumn. 

heſe Coughs are generally without any Fever, or are ac- 
companied with a very flight one; but if the Patient takes 
Cold, or mor: WEE in the Uſe of ſpirituous Liquors, there 
is Danger of a Peripneumony, the Signs of which are the fame 
as thoſe of a Peripneumony from any other Cauſe, But when 
—_—_ to be Arthritic, ſome regard is to be had to the 

ſe. | | 

In all theſe is proper, when nothing contra indicates; 
in tender and weak Conſtitutions, it is ſcarce ever pr in 
thoſe worn out with Age and Diſeaſes, never. In caſe of an 
Hemoptoe or Peripneumony, Patients ſeldom recover when 
that is omitted; but upon theſe Occaſions we muſt always bleed 
with Caution, for fear of rendering the Conſtitution too weak 
to expe the Court, and throw it upon the Extremities. 

The next thing to be done is to purge, which is ſerviceable 
in all theſe Diſorders ; but more particularly in a groſs 'Confti- 
tution, or where the Inteſtines are loaded, and the Patient has 
loſt no Blood. Thoſe Purges are beſt, which exagitate the Blood 

conſiderably, 


rr 
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2 we mult proceed to fuch Medicines as help to re- 
move the Gout from the Lu and drive it to the Extremities, 
and with theſe Pectorals muſt be joined: For Example, 


Take Alcohol Martis, and Balſam of Capivi, each half a 
Scruple ; Conſerve of Hips, one Seruple; Syrup of Maiden- 
hair, a ſufficient Quantity ; make into a : Or, 


Take Flowers of Sulphur, or Benzoin, and Alcohol Martis, 
e Gum Ammoniac diſſolved, a ſuffici- 
ent Quantity; make into Pills. 


Let this Bolus, or theſe Pills, be taken twice a Day in a 
nful of Balſamic Syrup, drinking after it a Draught of the 
Pechoral Decoction, provided there is no Suſpicion of a Fever. 
Let the Patient alſo take a little of the fame Syrup frequently 


every Day. 
If a liquid Form is more agreeable, 


Take of the Syrup of Colts-foot, or Maiden-hair, half an 
Ounce ; Tincture of Sulphur, ten ; to which, 
when well mixed, add of the Powder of Olibanum, and 
Alcohol Martis, each half a Scruple ; Hyffop-water, two 
Ounces and an half ; uſe as a Draught. 


Inſtead of the Tincture of — = the following Medicines 


| may be taken in their proper Do 


Anifated Balſam of Sulphur, or Balſam of Sulphur 
with 3 Balſam of Capivi, of Chill, of Gilead, and 
that of Peru. 

Muſgrave ſays, when the Diforder has been inveterate, he 
has frequently given, with great Succeſs, the Peruvian Bark, 
in order to prevent too great a Colliquation of the Blood. 

Pectorals either in the Form of Troches, Eclegmas, c. are 
p to relieve the Cough. 2 

f after three or four Days Uſe of theſe Medicines, no 
Signs of the Gout a in the Joints, apply to the Part it 
uſually affects, the Cephalic Plaiſter, either alone, or with an 
equal Quantity of B y Pitch, or the Green Cerate. 

But it thefe do not anfwer the End propoſed, and the _ 
are not relieved thereby, more ſtimulating Applications muſt 
uſed, as acrid Cataplaſms, and Veſicatories. But in the Uſe 
of theſe, it muſt be obſerved, the weakeſt are always to be 
tried ; nor are we to uſe the moſt ſevere, unleſs the Patient's 
Strength will _ them. 

By way of Preſervative, the Patient ſhould have Iſſues open- 
ed in the Back ; ſhould contrive to breathe an Air that is dry, 
and agitated by the Winds; and ſhould direct all his Endeavours 
to a regular Fit of the Gout at proper Intervals. 

f this Method is omitted, or negligently purſued, the Cough 

ws worſe, and the Body becomes emaciated ; the Matter dif- 

d by the Lungs, which was at firſt thin, more thick, 
and more difficult to cough up, and ſometimes bloody. Hence the 


Lungs are exulcerated, and the Patient dies of a 1 
| , 


In an 4rthritic Peripneumony there is much more 
and care muſt be taken in the Beginning, or elſe it will 


afterwards be in vain. Therefore immediately let the Patient 


loſe fome Blood, a few Hours after give a Clyfter, and the 
next Day a Purge; let the Patient alſo take, every Hour, Oil 
of Sweet Almonds, or Linſeed Oil in the Form of a Linctus. 
Emulſions and Decoctions, that are too cold, muſt be avoided ; 
and if there is any Appearance of the Gout in the Joints, or 
any Hopes of bringing it thither, Auſgraur adviſes Medicines 
wr wilt promote 55 3 prom: metids — — re- 
Tience, Di ics, externa ica- 
— as are likely to bring the Gout into the ate endl 
trary to the Opinion of Sydenham, which fee in the above 
Quotations from that Author. ak 


ARTHRITIC CONSUMPTION. 


When the gouty Matter is repelled b external Cauſe 
and driven upon the Lungs, or is invited Either by the Weak- 
neſs of the ve: the Patient is firſt ſeized with a Heavineſs in 
the Breaſt, Difficulty of Breathing, and Hoarfeneſs ; then he 
begins to ſpit, firſt a thin Phlegm, which, * grows 
thicker : In Proceſs of Tyne his Fleſh grows „be waſtes 
by Degrees, and loſes his Strength in proportion as the Diſ- 
2. —. from his Lungs increaſes. Mean time, there ia no 
Tumor, or Pain, in the Extremities, or moſt, but v 


and an univerſal Emaciatian, daily incregſe ; and the viulent 
Bu which attends it, ſometimes brings on a Spitting of 
Blood: At laſt, an HeAic Heat comes on with a quick Pulfe, and 


dry Skin, cſpecally in the Evening, which is ſucceeded by fym- | 


ptomatic Sweats. So that at Kft the Patient is worn out by 


2 violent Cough, 4e Pitting, colliquative Sweats, obſtinate 


Diarrhera, or, if i; no Diarrhea, Swelling of the Feet. 
A genuine Pnthiſis generally feizes upon young People; but 
that which is Arthritic rarely aſfects any but hoſe who are old. 


Diet - drink ' conftantly, made with pectoral 
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and the Catamenia leave them. oy 9 7 
An Arthritic Phthiſis is gene very chronĩcal and flow, and 
l 


is attended with an Hectic the laſt Stage z where- 
as.a genuine Phthiſis is accompanied with an Hectie Heat from 
the very Beginning, and ſometimes it precedes all the other 

Sometimes a Cough does not end in a Conſumption till 
the Arthritic Matter has for ſeveral Years been * 
Situation, and falling alternately upon the Lungs, and Extre- 
mities. 

Therefore, in order to adapt a proper Method of Cure to 
this Diſtemper, a * muſt 5 examine what Ana- 

* en "of the Diſteniper hen Cough 
inning o i „ W the is 

OT wal 4s —4 is coming — very Etfects are 
to m ing and ing, it properly admi- 
niſtered; for by theſe — the ary Matter is — 
evacuated, or at leaſt remoyed, from the Lungs; but as 
this Effect is not perpetual, and cannot be depended on, theſe 
Evacuations muſt be uſed with Caution, and confined to pro- 
per Limits, left the Conſtitution ſhould be fo far w by 
them, as to be rendered too weak to expel the Gont, 

After either Bleeding, or Purging, or both, if neceſſary, or 
without either, if improper, we muſt have recourſe to 
rals, and Remedies calculated to expel the Gout, Let the Pa- 
tient therefore take every other, or every third Hour, a 8 
ful of a Linus of recent Oil of Sweet Almonds, or Linſeed 
Oil, with Balſamic Syrup, Syrup of white Horehound, Syrup 
of Turneps, or ſome other 27 Syrup. 

When there are no Signs of a Fever, let him take, with the 
Linctus, a r Doſe of Pills fixth or eighth Hour, 
made of Ge s Powder, Alcohol Martis, Juice of Liquorice, 


and Balſam of Peru. 
Drops of the 


The Patient may take, in a liquid Form, ten 
Balfam of Peru, or Tincture of Sulphar, in a Spoonful of the 
— 4 and in the Intervals, fix or eight Grains of Alcohol 

tis. 

Theſe warm Medicines muſt be uſed in fuch Doſes, and fo 
often repeated, as the Expulſion of the Gout requires, and the 

oo the Fever will permit. 


grave aſſures us, he has never obferved any great Dan- 
ger from this Method, —_— in old Arthritics, who are 
moſt ſubje& to this Sort of . 


If the Fever is too much raiſed, either of its own Accord, 
or by the Uſe of warm Medicines, that is, if it runs higher 
than the Expulſion of the Gout requires, it muſt be mitigated 
by hy uy theſe heating Medicines,” by Clyſters, by Bleed- 
ing, and the Peruvian Bark, together with ſuch Medicines as 
are uſually ſerviceable in a Peripneumony ; and, when the Fever 
is conquered, the Patient muſt return to warm Medicines as 
much as the Circumſtances will admit off, | 

After theſe Remedies have been ufed for two or three Days, 
or ſooner, if any gouty Pain is perceived in the Extremities, 
ſtimulating Topics muſt be applicd to the Part in Pain, or, it 


there is no Pain, to the Part which uſed to be moſt frequently 


affected. 
iates, and ſuch Medicines ag render the Diſcharge from 
the thick, muſt not be uſed without great Caution, and 


in very ſmall Quantities. 


As ſoon as the Gout is expelled, and driven upon the Extre- 
mities, the Patient is ſurpriſingly relieved, and the Lungs grow 


eafy in proportion as the extreme Parts become painful. Mu. 


grave ſays he has ſeen, by this Method, the Cough made tole- 
rable, the Spitting diminiſhed, and at laſt both entirely cured, 
inſomuch that the Patient has ſoon recovered his Colour, Fleſh, 


When theſe Effects begin to appear, thoſe Reme- 
dies which expel the Gout, and thoſe Topics which invite it 
to the Extremities, muſt be obſtinately perſiſted in, till the 


and Strength. 


Lungs are entirely free. 


As the Lungs are — 1 — weak, in order to prevent a 
Relapſe, the Steel Diuretic Waters are excellent, as is alſo a 


good Air 3 therefore let them be drank for a Month ; or, if that 
cannot conveni 


be done, let half a Pint of Fea be drank 
every Morning for fome Months, and let the Patient take a 
Ingredients, as 
Ground-ivy, Harts-tongue, Maiden-hair, Fir-tops, Cypreſs- 
Burdock, Seeds of the Wild Carrot, Juniper-berrics, and 

Patient's ordinary 


tops, ; 
at ery dried Millepedes. Let this he uſed for the 
little, and that of a ſhort Duration. The Paleneſs of his Face, Drink 


A Maritime Air is much recommended by Muſerave, be- 
cauſe, he ſays, the Sailors are ſeldom affected with a Cough, 
and very ſeldom die of a Confumption. 

Riding alſo is much recommended, and Frictions of the ex- 
ternal Parts, and 2 ͤ FS twice or three times 
a Day, as alſo large Iflues upon the Back. Muſzrove alſo 


mentions Chocolate, either with or without the Y olk of an 


Egg, Food; and cautions parti inſt taki 
CM, and contrafiing r to guard punt vhich, 
” orders, 


* 
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orders, during the Winter Half-yearg-a Decoction to be taken 


twice a Day of Saſſafras Wood with its Bark, and the Roots of 


China and Sarſaparilla, | 
Muſgrave thinks Cyder does Hurt in this Diſorder. 


The AxTnarITIC Quinsty. 
5 this Diſtemper has yet been but very little 
conſidered by Phyſicians 


It often ſeizes the Patient at the very ſame time with the 
Arthritic Pain in the Joints ; and frequently follows ſome little 
time after a regular Fit, 

When it forms an Abſceſs, which diſcharges Pus plentifully, 
it ſupplies the Place of an Arthritic Fit, renders the Patient 
— and chearful, and frees him for ſome time from the 

rout, 

This Quinſey often ends in a Fit of the Gout, by a Tranſla- 
tion of the gouty Matter upon the Extremities, which ſome- 
times happens by Accident, and ſometimes is procured by Art. 

This Species of Quinſey thoſe People are moſt ſubject to, 
that have ſhort and thick Necks, and moiſt lax and weak 
Conſtitutions, 

Women are not ſo often affected with it as Men; the latter 
generally have it about the middle Time of Life, the former 
after the Menſes have for ſome time left them; but in both 
* Sexes, thoſe whoſe Blood is bilious, hot, and thin, are-moſt 
W * it. 05 Re Re 

uſgrave is o inion it never to an „ un- 
leſs w — the Blood is full of the Arthritic Mens, — ready 
to break out into a Fit. 5 

A greater Fever precedes this Quinſey than any other Species 
of Anomalous Gout ; this is ſoon after ſucceeded by a Pain, and 
inflammatory Tumor, in the Fauces, which is ſometimes fo 
great as to prevent the Patient from eating, or drinking, or 
taking his Breath without the utmoſt Difficulty, for three or 
four Days ; ſometimes a great Quantity of Saliva is diſcharged 
from the Fauces, the Patient has no Stools, and the Blood, 
when taken away, appears extremely ſizy, even more than in 
the regular Gout. 

The gouty Matter is frequently transferred from the Fauces, 
and falls upon the Hand, Foot, Knee, or any other Part of 


the Body, 

If a Nauſea and Sickneſs of the Stomach, Heavineſs, Tor- 
por, and wandering Pains, have preceded this: Diſorder, there is 

reat Reaſon to believe it proceeds from a gouty Cauſe, when 

ſe Symptoms 1 to a Patient who has been uſed to vio- 
lent regular Fits at ſtated Times, which have been interrupted 
for a long time. | 

The Method of Cure muſt begin with taking away a conſi- 
derable Quantity of Blood: Preſently after give a Clyſter ; the 
next Day give a Purge, which muſt be of the lenient Kind, 
becauſe of the Fever, already too violent, which would be in- 
creaſed by one more ſtimulating. | 

After the Inteſtines are evacuated by one Purge, they ſhould 
not be ſtimulated any more for four or five Days, for fear of 
inviting the Gout to them, 

After the Operation of the Purge, apply a very large: Bliſter 
to the Neck ; twenty-four Hours after, apply to the veſicated 
Part Melilot mixed with powdered Cantharides, in order to 


Muſgrave 


continue the Diſcharge of Serum. | | 
Inciding and aperient Gargariſms are. of. perpetual Uſe from 
the very Beginning. 


Take of Barley matets one Pound; Diamoron, four Ounces ; 
Spirit of Sulphur by the Bell, as much as the Tongue can 
endure; uſe as a Gargariſm : Or, | | 


To Honey of Roſes, add Spirit of Salt or Nitre, ſo that 
the Tartneſs be not too great ; let it be kept in the Mouth 
a little while, and then diſcharged with the Saliva. 


But nothing is more effeQual, or cauſes a greater Diſcharge 
of Saliva, than the following Powder : wn | 


Take of Sal Prunellz, and Sugar-candy, each equal Parts; 
mix, and let a Scruple of the Mixture be held in the 
Mouth till tis full of Saliva ; then ſpit it out, and about 
a quarter of an Hour, or half an Hour after, let it be re- 
peated, provided the Patient is not afleep. | 


"Tis of great Service to receive into the Mouth the Vapour 
of a Decoction of the following Plants: Mugwort, , Mar- 


joram, Roſemary, Elder, Chamomile, Calamint, and Fever- - Kind. | HT. nt, Oe a: 
9 : The Cure muſt begin with 8 both Caſes, that 

of a Head - ach, or Vertigo; eſpecially w 

Dimneſs of Sight, Redneſs of the Face, and Pulſation of the 


few. | * 
The next Day but one, or ſooner, if the Symptoms. run 
high, as Difficulty of Breathing, and of Swallowing, Bleed- 
ing muſt be repeated in the Jugular Vein, which is ſometimes 
FP 
t is in great Pain to it a Ca 
Marſhmallow-roots, r bruiſed Figs, boiled 
in Barley-water, adding three Ounces of this Magma: 


In the Day-time, let him abſtain from lyi 


'A .. Fit, 


w 
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Take of boiled Onions, one Ounce and an half; Linſeed; 
half an Ounce ; Crums of. Bread, an Qunce ; Oil of 
white Lilies, a ſufficient Quantity. 


Let the Mouth be frequently gargled with Milk and Water in 
equal Quantities. mad t bolt, J 
If the Caſe grows ſo deſperate, that the Patient would imme- 
diately be ſuffocated without .inſtant Help, the Operation of 
Bronchotomy muſt be performed. | 

During the Uſe of theſe Medicines, all Methods muſt be 
uſed to bring the Gout into the Extremities. Therefore, after 
Purging, let the Patient be permitted to drink Cyder, White- 
wias, Rho, and ſuch ſort of acidiſh Liquors, and ſome- 
times pretty freely. | X 1 | 

Apply to the Joint which uſed to be moſt frequently affect- 
ed with the Gout, a Plaiſter made of equal Parts of Oxycroceum, 
the Cephalic Plaiſter, and Burgundy Pitch; or, if more acrid 
A are neceſſary, ſtimulating Cataplaſms. 

thing the Feet in Water as hot as the Patient can bear it, 
invites the Gout to the Part. | 

As ſoon as any Tumor is excited, let it be wrapped in ſoft 
Flanel, or double Linen. 1 | 

As ſoon as a Tumor appears in the Extremities, that of the 
Fauces generally ſubſides ; and ſoon after Pain, with all the 
Signs of a regular Gert, returns, and the Patient ſoon gets rid 
of the Quinſey. 

If a Yomica ſhould be formed in the Throat, and break, an 
Emollient and Suppurative Gargariſm muſt be uſed ; for Ex- 
ample, of a Decoction of Barley, Liquorice, and: Figs ; and 
after that, one moderately reſtringent. Meantime, let the Pati- 
ent live on Gruel, Barley-water, and ſuch ſort of thin Aliment. 
on the Bed as 
much as poſſible. When he is in Bed, let his Head be elevated : 
When he is up, the Legs ought to hang down. | 

When the Caſe is over, let the Cure be finiſhed with a leni- 
ent Purge, — 

The Cyder that is drank in this Diſorder, ſhould be generous 
and rough, ſuch as that of Devonſbire. | 
Muſgrave ſays, that of all the Patients he has ſeen labouring 
under this Diſorder, all but one were young Men. 

This Author ſometimes allows a Pint or two of Cyder in 
twenty-four Hours. | 


The ARTHRITIC HEAD-ACH and VERTIGO. 


An Arthritic Head-ach generally ſeizes thoſe who have been 
gouty for many Years, and who, being now paſt the Meridian 
of Life, indulge themſelves too much in eating and drinking, 
and, at the ſame time, uſe but little Exerciſe, and hence be- 
come plethoric and groſs, People that are full of Blood, are 


moſt of all ſubject to this Diſorder, eſpecially. if they have 


ſhort Necks. . * | 
This Head-ach is frequently. preceded by the Signs of an ap- 
proaching Fit of the Gout, which laſt far ſome Days, and then 
end in a regular Fit: But the Gout then receding, or being too 
languid, an Head-ach enſues, which laſts: for many Weeks, 


and ſometimes Months; and at laſt ends in an Apoplexy, un- 


leſs the Gout is transferred to the Extremities, or, at leaſt, 
removed from the Head ; and, indeed, it ſeldom ends, except in 
or an Apoplexy. | 
e Pain is ſometimes not very great, but of long Continu- 
ance; ſometimes exceſſive and intolerable, ariſing almoſt to a 
Delirium. 8 : 
Sometimes the Patient complains of the Head-ach only ; but 
tis commonly accompanied with a Vertigo, and ſometimes 
with a Noiſe in the Ears, Difficulty of Breathing, a large 


' Pulſe, wandering Pains in the Limbs, and a florid Colour of 


the Face; all which Symptoms, vaniſh as ſoon as be Mat- 
ter, falling upon the Extremities, cauſes a regular Fit. 

An Arthritic Vertigo exactly agrees with an Arthritic Head- 
ach; the ſame ſort of People are principally: ſubject to it; it 
has the ſame Cauſes, is accompanied with the ſame, Accidents, 
and is in like manner cured by a regular Fit. 


A Vertigo is ſometimes flight, and a Sign of an approaching 


Fit, ceaſing when the Fit becomes regular. But tis ſometimes 


very troubleſome, inſomuch that the Patient can ſcarcely walk 
ut I . ; | 1 ' 

This in a little time ends in an Apoplexy, if a regular Fit 
does not happen time mts, (nh. prevent it. | 


N ſays, he never knew an Arthritic Vertigo terminate 
in an Epilepſy, Which is very common in one of the genuine 
Kind | 1 


I accompanied with 
Temporal Artery, which threaten an 5 But as in all 
Artbritie Diſorders, ſo in this, regard muſt be had to the Gent; 


ſo that we are not to bleed ſo much, and ſo oſten, as in theſe 
Diſtempers when the Gout is not in the Caſe. This muſt there- 


fore be regulated in ſuch a manner, that enough may be taken 


away 


; g . en 1 r 2 
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ay to relieve the Head, and no more, for fear of preventing 
the Expulſion of the Goat to the Extremities. | 
Sometimes the Gout begins to be felt in the Joints, imme- 
diately after Bleeding. 

If — is any — of Sickneſs at the Stomach, it may 
be 
Poſſet- drink, taken by way of Vomit. . 

Purge with Pilulæ Rufh, the leſſer Pilulz Cochiz, or the 
Pilulz ex Duobus, with an Addition of ſome few Grains of 
Reſin of Jalap, very ſoon after Bleeding or Vomiting, if that is 


thought neceſſary. | 
"Ir Conflicutions which are _ rg*d, a Solution of Ca- 
thartic Salt in Water, or the Alford Waters, are ſufficient. 
One Purge is not always enough, when its Operation is but 
tle, ah - Conſtitution is much loaded; it muſt therefore 
repeated in ſuch a manner, as to anſwer the End of removing 
the Gout from the my to qt ce" be — 5 
After Purging, the Patient very frequently begins to ain 
in the ns. ax Jp but if he — dot, we muſt proceed to 
ſuch Medicines as remove the Gout into the Joints ; but theſe 
muſt be uſed with great Care and Caution, left, inſtead of an- 
ſwering the Deſign, they ſhould drive the Blood, and with it 
the gouty Matter, more Teeny into the Head, increaſe the Dif- 
order, and deſtroy the Patient. Therefore, we muſt abſtain 
ſrom powerful Chalybeates, and ſtrong Podagragogues, and ſub- 
ſtitute the following Cephalics in their room; but even theſe 
muſt not be uſed, till the Heat has been much reliev*d by Bleed- 


ing and Purging. 

23 Cephalics, in this Caſe, are red won or com- 
pound Powder of Crabs-claws, and white A : e, and 
ſuch of this Claſs as are yet milder, may be taken by them- 
ſelves, or made into the Form of a Bolus, with Conſerve of 
Roſemary-flowers, Flowers of Betony, Syrup of Stœchas, 
ſimple Syrup of Piony ; or they may be made into Pills, with 
Extract of Gentian, together with Powder of Dittany of Crete, 
Caſtor, or Piony-ſeeds. - 

After plentiful Evacuations, three or four Grains of Salt of 
Steel, or even Alcohol Martis, 2 be added to theſe Medi- 
cines, and repeated every ſix or eight Hours. 

After each Doſe, let the Patient take a Draught of a Julap 
made of the ſimple and compound Waters of black Cherries, 
Lime-tree-flowers, and Piony, with compound Spirit of La- 
vender : Let him take, once in the Intervals, a few Drops of 
the Tincture of. Amber; or, if the Fever does not run high, of 
the Spirit of Sal Volatile Oleoſum, or Hartſhorn, in an Infu- 
fion of the Tops of Sage, Roſemary, or Tea. 

To theſe may be added the Species Diambræ, without the 
Perfumes, or its Iincture. 

Coffee is very good, eſpecially if made with an Infuſion of 
ſome Cephalic Plant. 

In like manner in an Arthritic Vertigo, after Evacuations, 
the following Medicines may be taken alone: 


Powder of Rue-ſeeds, Male Piony, Caſtor, Valerian-root, 
Wild Cypreſs, Winter's-bark, Orange-peel, compound 
Powder of Roſemary-flowers, Species Diamoſchi dulcis ; 
or ſome of theſe may be made into an El y, with 
Conſerve of Piony-flowers, or Syrup of Piony, or Syrup 
of Nutmeg candied in the Indies. 


Pills may alſo be given, made of the Pulvis de Gutteta and 
Ens Venerit, with Extract of Calamus Aromaticus, or a Solution 
of 3 ; 

o theſe may be added Salt of Steel, or Salt of Amber; and 
theſe may be taken every fix or eight Hours, in a moderate 
Doſe ; that is, in ſuch a manner that the Spirits may be reliev'd, 
and not diſturb'd thereby. 


to waſh it with a Decoction of Tea, or Carduus 


After each Doſe of theſe, a Draught of the Cephalic Julap 


ſhould be taken. 
In the Intervals let one Doſe of the above-mention'd Infu- 
fion be taken, with ſome Drops of I incture of Amber. 
Fetids, apply'd to the Noſe, are alſo of Service, as Spirit 
5 58 Ammoniac, with Salt of Tartar, Caſtor, and Aſa- 
tida. 
Things of a grateful Flavour have alſo ſometimes a good 
Muſgrave adviſes to anoint the Temples and Noſtrils with 
the following Balſam : - 


lica, and Rue, each 
Oil of Cloves, 


7 
the Oils, and levigated with the 
till they are reduced to a Maſs of the 

9 To this Mixture add 

Vor. 


: 


ſufficient Quanti 


an 


continue the Levigation for half an Hour: Thenadd the Oil 
of Nutmegs by Expreffion, and continue the Trituration 


for an Hour - Let this fragrant Cephalic Balfam 
vreſery'd for U in a Phial. 4 - 


After theſe Cephalic Medicines have been taken for a Day or 
two, in either of theſe Diſorders, apply to the Joint common- 
8 ſame ſtimulating Topic, as a Plaiſter, made of two 

ts of Gum Caranna, one Part of yellow Wax, and a ſuſi- 
cient- Quantity of the Oil of Worms: But if this is not ſuſ- 
cient, and the Diſorder of the Head ſtill remains, or increaſes, 
we mult proceed to Sinapiſms, Veſicatories, Flannel, and Liga- 
tures. 

Mujſgrave is of Opinionz that cooling Emulſions and De- 

ions; Narcotics, cooling Embrocations, Epithems, and 
waſhing the Head with cold Water, are dangerous in this Caſe, 
tho” ny may 66 of Service in Diſorders of this Kind from 
another Cauſe, 


He alſo diſapproves of applying Leeches to the Hzmorrhoi- 
dal Veins, for fear of an NS 3 or Fiſtula. 

By way of Precaution, and to hinder a Return of the Diſ- 
order, it would be proper to apply a Bliſter ſometimes to the 
Neck or Arm, to bleed in the Spring, to take a Purge every 
Month, and always to avoid being coſtive, and to the 


Feet very warmly cloath'd, 
religiouſl 
and from 


— 


Thoſe that are ſubject to theſe Diſorders, ſhould 
abſtain from Errhines, from ſleeping after Dinner, 
hard Drinking. 

An AnTURIITIc APOPLEXY, 


Gouty People, who have been ſo for many Years, have 
ſhort and thick Necks, who begin to grow old j and particularly 
thoſe who indulge themſelves in Eating and Drinking, and 
become plethoric, after leaving off ſome accuſtom's Exerciſe, 
are moſt ſubje& to an Arthritic Apoplexy ; which happens when 
a _ Fit of the Gout is interrupted, or deferr'd too long, 
or elſe is not ſufficiently violent to carry off the gauty Mat- 
ter 


The Cure of this Diſtemper is different from that of a 


genuine Apoplexy. 

The Sign os ing Arthritic Apoplexy are, a Head- 
ach, or Vertigo, or both together ; the Head is heavy, the 
Face is bloated and red, the Tongue faulters often, the ions 
of the Patient's Body are diſorderly, and his Steps unequal ; 
and if the Diſorder increaſes, he is ſuddenly deprived of all 
Senſe and Motion, and his Eyes become greeniſh, as if he was 
dead: A Stertor and S$noaring, and all the other Symptoms of 
a genuine Apoplexy, attend this, ſo that its Arihritic Nature muſt 
be diſcover'd by adverting to the State of the Conſtitution, 
and ws. what Sort of gouty Paroxyſms have preceded, 

Tight Bandage about the Neck very much contributes to 
keep the Blood in the Head, and cauſe an Apoplexy, eſpecially 
when People are full of Drink : Theſe People, therefore, when 
they go to Bed, ſhould have the Collars of their Shirts unbut- 
ton d. 


An exceſſive Uſe of Opiates and Errhines contributes much 
to this Diſorder ; as does alſo whatever repels the Gout from 
the Extremities, 

The Spring and Autumn favour the Production of an Ar- 
thritic lexy. 

If a right Method of Cure is apply d, many Patients recover 
of this Diſtemper ; and afterwards enjoy a much better State of 
Health, than thoſe who recover of a genuine Apoplexy, eſpe- 
cially if they become regular, temperate, and ſober. * . 

The proper Method of Cure conſiſts in relieving the Brain 

Evacuations and Revulſion, and removing the Gout to the 

xtremities z at the ſame time removing all Obſtacles which 
may prevent a regular Fit, as Shoes or Stockings that are too 
tight. Bleed therefore immediately, to twelve, fourteen, or 
1 according to the Strength and Conſtitution of 

atient. 

Immediately after give a Clyſter of human Urine ; or the 
common Decoction for Clyſters, with common Salt, or roſated 
Aloes, or ſome other ſtimulating Ingredfents. 

Soon after this give a ſtimulating Purge, as half a Dram 
or two Scruples of the Counteſs of Warwict's Powder; or 
elſe one Scruple of the Extract of Rudius ; between fix and 
ten Grains of the Reſin of Jalap ; of Elixir Proprietatis, a 

; or three Ounces of the 
„ or an Ounce and 


to form into Pi 
ive bitter Decoction; or one 
„of the 8 e Pcs Hou, 
If the Purge not work briſkly in or four 
et > Oiter bo repented. 5288 | 
During all this time let the Patient be kept in an erect 
Pocture. | 
After Purging repeat Bleeding, Ss Aon or Neck, 
t Service. 

1 that has lately 
painſul, ſome powerfully — 4 . Plaiſter 


and Venice Turpentine 3. 
or 


pur 


been 
Inftance, that made of Burguzdy Pitch 
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—— 


or the Cephalic Plaiſter, with Euphorbium: Mean time keep the 
whole Limb extremely warm with Flannels. 

Muſgrave relates, that he has known exceeding great Effects 
from keeping the Feet a conſiderable time in Water, as hot as 
the Patient could poſſibly bear it; for by this means he was 
ſaved, tho" before, in all Appearance, expiring, . 

If this Method does not relieve the Patient, apply a Bliſter 
to the Neck; to the Sinciput, or all over the Head, after it has 
been ſhay'd, and let it lie on four or five on 

Apply alſo Bliſters to the Ankles, if the Gout uſed to appear 
5 in the Feet; or to the Arms, if the Hands were 
uſually affected. 

If the Patient is extremely ill, a Cupping Glaſs ſhould be 
apply'd to the Neck, or to that Part of the Head where the 
Lambdoidal and Sagittal Sutures meet, if the back Part of the 
Head is moſt affected; or, if the fore Part of the Head, to the 
Place where the Sagittal and Coronal meet. 

But if none of theſe Applications are thought _— for 
the Head, it ſhould at leaſt be ſhaved, and rubb'd well, in 
order to relax the Skin; and a Cumin Plaiſter ſhould be 
worn upon it, in order to increaſe the Perſpiration of the 
Part, * 

But if the Diſorder ſtill continues, it will be ſerviceable to 
make uſe of ſuch Errhines as draw the Serum from the Noſe, 
without making the Patient ſneeze, which in this Caſe is dan- 

erous. 
1 The Patient ſhould frequently chew in his Mouth acrid 
Plants, which cauſe a great Diſcharge of Saliva : For this Pur- 
pole, 

Take of the Shavings of Horſe-radiſh, and bruis'd Muſtard- 

ſeed, each half a Dram; Powder of Pellitory of Spain, 
one Dram : Mix up with Honey, and put the Whole in a 
Piece of Muſlin, This the Patient muſt ſqueeze between 
his Teeth, and diſcharge the Spittle as tis generated in his 
Mouth. | 


Mean time, whilſt theſe Evacuations are making, the Pa- 
tient ſhould frequently take a Doſe of Spirit of Sal Volatile 
Oleoſum ; or Spirit of Hartſhorn ſuccinated, with a Cephalic 
Julap; or a Noſe of Pills ſhould be taken twice or three 
times a Day, made of the Pulvis ad Guttetam and Caſtor, 
reduced to a Maſs fit for Pills, with Oil of Amber, and a Solu- 
tion of Aſa-fætida. 

Theſe raiſe the Spirits, at the ſame time that they contribute 
to expel the Gout ; but ſhould never be uſed without plentiful 
Evacuations preceding, 

If theſe Remedies are not ſufficient to ** Gout to the 
Extremities, we muſt proceed to the moſt 
pla ſins. 

As ſoon as any Tumor or Pain appears in the Extremities, 
we muſt endeavour to keep it there, and hinder a Retroceſſion. 
To this End, a Bliſter muſt be apply'd to the Part, which muſt 
be kept running a conſiderable time by Melilot, mix'd with 
Cantharides, if neceſſary. Mean time let the Part be kept ex- 
tremely warm, with Flannel and Woollen Rollers; and let the 
Foot, if that Part is affected, be kept all Day in a declining 
Poſition. © 

Violent Frictions of the Extremities, apply'd twice or thrice 
a Day, are of the utmoſt Importance. 

The Gout appearing in the Extremities is the moſt happy 
Circumſtance that can happen ; and then, and not till then, 
ſome gentle Podagragogues may be given, that is, when we 

eive the Courſe of the gouty Matter to be alter'd, and there 
— = longer any Danger of driving it more forcibly upon the 
ead. 

The Counteſs of Kent's Powder, in the Quantity of a Scru- 
ple, every fix or eight Hours, is a proper Medicine in this Caſe. 
And to this may be added, once a , or, in a phlegmatic 
Conſtitution, twice, five Grains of Alcohol! Martis. 

But if by any means the Gout ſhould be repell'd from the 
Extremities, or the Head ſhould ſuddenly grow worſe, theſe 
Podagragogues muſt immediately be left off, and recourſe muſt 
be had to ſtimulating topical Applications, and the above-men- 
_ Medicines, which contribute gently, to raiſe the Spi- 
rits. 

During the Uſe of theſe Remedies, let the Patient's Diet be 
extremely low ; let him live, for Example, on Chicken-broth, 
Gruel, or Panada, with Currans or Raiſins: Chocolate may 
ſometimes be allow'd. Inſtead of ſmall Beer let the Patient 
drink Cyder, Wine and Water, and Infufion of Tea, or Sage, 
or of Clove-gilly-flowers. 5 

Nothing is more dangerous than full Meals, eſpecially in the 


vening. | 
As to Stools, let the Patient be kept in a moderate way; 
for too many may invite the Gout to the Inteſtines, and Coftive- 
neſs es the Head. N 
Sb Ie © Ar Hate - 2 
ues, ountry ir, ' Au- 
tumn, and bleeding in the Beginning of October: in ſtrong 
Conſtitutions. r | 


imulating Cata- 


«ov 


F i to. Kebp the Gow to cegke 

its, | 
There is another Sort of the Arthritic which Muſ- 
yu calls or whoſe Cauſe 2 Stomach and 
nteſt ines. „ he ſays, muſt be cur'd by Vomiting and 
ing, by Medicines exciting the Spirits, and which expel 

the Gout, 
The ArxTHrITIC PALSY. 


The Arthritic Matter, r ins of 
the Nerves, cauſes a Palſy of the reſpective Parts to hic 
belong; and that more particularly in ſuch gouty Conſtitutions 
as incline to a Plethora. 

A moiſt and fenny Air, a ſedentary Life, a bad Regimen, a 


frequent Uſe of Opiates, and of Spirituous Liquors, immode- 


rate Venery, Cold, too frequent Uſe of warm Medicines in 
hot and bilious Conſtitutions, or whatever hinders the Gout 
from falling upon the Extremities, or repels it when there, are 
the uſual Cauſes of an Arthritic Palſy. 

The Nerves of the Tongue are ſometimes affected, and then 
the Patient loſes the Uſe of his Speech, or can utter but half 
Words confuſedly. 

If that Branch of the Par Vagum that belongs to the Sto- 
mach is affected, the Patient loſes his Appetite and Digeſtion, 
and has an Averſion to all Aliment ; inſomuch that he daily 
waſtes, and inſenſibly becomes tabid. 

This Cafe Muſgrave ſays he has known happen in Arthri- 
tic Conſtitutions, where there has been alſo a Plethora; and 
from theſe Cauſes firſt an Apoplexy, then a Palſy. 

When an Arthritic Palſy happens in bilious Conſtitutions, 
eſpecially when it follows a bilious Colic, the Patient loſes his 
Appetite, his Fleſh waſtes, the Skin does not perſpire, but is 
dry, and of an ictericious Colour, as are particularly the Whites 
of the Eyes. 

Sometimes one Side only, or one Member, is affected, as the 
Tongue in particular: Sometimes the Diſtemper is accompany d 
with convulſive Motions, and tis ſometimes without: Some- 
times the Palſy is imperfect, and only renders the Parts it ſeizes 
on unwieldy, and unfit for Motion; ſometimes tis perfect, 
and renders them entirely uſeleſs and immoveable. 

This Diſorder is very difficult to be cured, eſpecially when it 
ſucceeds an Apoplexy ; and, if the Apoplexy returns, tis general- 
2 however, if a right Method of Cure is purſued, the 

tient ſometimes recovers, beyond all Expectation. 

If the Pulſe is full, and the Patient inclin'd to a Plethora, 
begin the Cure by Bleeding, either in the Arms or Jugular- 
Vein, 2 Cupping, with Scarification upon the Back. 

A few Hours after Bleeding give a Clyſter. Purging is per- 
2 7 mn the . be * ſtimulating 

ind, capable of exagitating the „ and removing the 
Gout to the —— l a 

As ſoon as ever an Arthritic Palſy ſeizes the Patient, apply 
to the Joint, which uſed to be moſt affected with the Gout, the 
Apoplectic Cataplaſm of Bates, Fuller's Cataplaſm of Horſe- 
radiſh, or ſome other equally ſtimulating. 

As ſoon as the Tendency of the gouty Matter is chang'd from 
the Head towards the Extremities, and not before, the Patient 
may take ſome gentle Podagragogues, as Gaſcoign's Powder, or 
the Purple Powder, twice or three times a Day, with a Draught 
of a Cephalic Julap. 

As ſoon as any Tumor appears in the Extremities, apply to 
it a Veſicatory. | 

*Tis proper alſo, in this Diſorder, to apply an Epiſpaſtic to 
the Neck ; and to the Head, after ſhaving, the Cumin Plaiſter, 
or ſome other drawing Plaiſter; but not till after general Eva- 
"" Ou iſms, which cauſ Diſcharge of Saliva, muſt 

gariims, wm cauſe a great Aa, m 
be uſed ; and a very thin Diet mut be injoin'd. 

Mean while, let the Patient take, from time to time, a Doſe 
of volatile Spirits, Tincture of Caſtor, or of Amber, in a 
Draught of a Cephalic Julap, or an Infuſion of Roſemary or 


the gouty Matter is much fix'd upon the Nerves, tis 
neceſſary to attenuate it by Decoctions of Guaiacum, and of 
the Wood and Bark of Saflafrax, Abe of Steel, by 
Frictions, Baths, Embrocations, proper Cloathing, Liniments, 
Cerats, and Plaiſters, as in a genuine Palſy. : 
Muſgrave recommends a Decoction of the Bark, with Cha- 
lybeates, as a Thing he has known of great Service. | 
Maſzrave alſo directs us to examine diligently, whether the 
Patient is hot or cold; whether the gouty Poiſon is accom- 
y'd with a Viſcidity of the Blood, or not; or whether tis 


in'd with a Red cy of Bile, as in the Cafe of an Arthri- 
tic Palſy, immediately following a bilious Colic, of which he 
gives an Inſtance. | 


Ke, the — Caſes, warm Medicines, taken in 
tities, any time, make the Patient unquiet,. feveriſh, 
and r 
made thei 3 on the contrary, much 
weaken'd and I e 8 


\ 


ART 


in fuch Caſes, therefore, the Aithior recommietids' German 
Spaw, or Briffel Water, as Things of great Efficacy, if Jrank 
freſh ; and, he ſays, other Chal Waters 1 {= te the 
ſame Effects: And if Chalybeates are added to theſe at pro- 
imes, and in proper arg, he Moo, = Cure of ſuch Dif- 
orders is perform'd very agreeably, * at Certainty. 
By way of . ing has fo pdt Effect, as 
procuring regular Fits of the Gout ; for the more the Extremi- 
ties are in Pain, the leſs the nervous Syſtem is affected. 
Therefore, as ſoon as there are any Signs of the Gout 
abounding in the Blood, if nothing contra-indicates, let the 
Patient * a Draſtic Purge; and afterwards, twice or three 
times a Day, five Grains of Alcohol Martis. A few Days after, 
ly ſome ſtimulating Topic to the Joints, in order to invite 
the Gout thither, | 
Mean time, the Patient muſt never be ſuffer'd to be coſtive. 
He muſt alſo keep Iſſues perpetually running in the Arms, or 


upon the Back. 


InxEGULAR ArTHRITIC Pains in the Bopy ; ARTHR1- 
Tic OrHTHALMY, ERYSIPELAS, and ACHORS. 


"Tis common enough for a gouty Perſon to feel w 
Pains in the Back, Loins, Scapulæ, Sternum, and ext 
Parts of the Head, which affect him for ſome time, and 
then remove elſewhere ; inſomuch that theſe Pains are fre- 
quently miſtaken for a Rheumatiſm. But ſometimes theſe Pains 
remain a conſiderable Time in the ſame Part, and give the Pa- 
tient a t deal of Uneafineſs ; and this happens frequently 
in the Loins, affecting the Patient as if he had the Stone in 
his Kidneys. The Seat of the gouty Matter upon this Occa- 
ſion is the Spina Dorſi, and its Membranes ; and it ſeldom 
happens but in Conſtitutions worn out with Age and the Gout, 
and not able to throw out a regular Fit, 

The Gout will alſo fall ſometimes upon the Tunica Adnata 
of the Eye, and cauſe an Ophthalmia, which immediately va- 
niſhes as ſoon as a regular Fit of the Gout appears in the 
mities. 

Muſgrave relates, that he knew an old gouty Patient, who 
had the ſuperior Palpebra in very great Pain for a whole Month 
and more, which diſappear'd upon a Fit of the Gout imme- 
diately 2 

The ſame Author ſays he has known an E termi- 
nate in the Gout ; from whence he infers, that it was caus d 
by the Arthritic Matter, - 

In ſome Arthritic Conſtitutions, when the Fits are too mild 
and interrupted, the gouty Matter is evacuated by the Ears, 
and in others by Achores only, without any Appearance of it 
in the Joints. 

In all theſe Caſes, the Danger is much leſs than when the 

outy Matter fixes upon the internal Parts, and affects any of 
5 Viſcera; and they are attended with theſe Advantages, 
that they very ſeldom recede, and fall upon the Viſcera ; but 
2 ay often transferred to the Extremities, and cauſe a regu- 
ik, 
2 ſame Method of Cure is requir'd in all theſe gouty Diſ- 
ers. 

The firſt Step to be taken therefore, if they are violent, is 
to bleed ; and after that to give an Aloetic, or ſome other Dra- 
ſtic Purge, that the Arthritic Matter may in part be evacuated, 
and in part be removed to the Extremities. 

After theſe general Evacuations, Muſgrave adviſes to do no 
more, unleſs the Pain is very violent ; and in this Caſe, the 
Patient may endeavour to evacuate the Arthritic Matter, or to 
remove it to the Joints, by Sweating ; and to this End let him 
be well cover'd with Bed-cloaths ; or let him take Spirit of 
Hartſhorn, Venice-treacle with Gaſcoign's Powder, the Pul- 
vis ruber Exonienſis, or ſome ſuch ial with Roſemary 
Poſſet- drink. 

Theſe Cardiacs are proper in fixed or wandering Pains, 
if an Opthetnis thould grow worſe after Evacuations, 

an thalmia worſe v i 
Muſ graue adviſes the following Collyrium : 


Take the White of an 


As for the above-mentioned Achores, are to be treated 
— — — a = 
Cauſe ; but Muſgrave ſays they are fo ſafe, and even af , 


he would not adviſe A Pain in 
3 ttempt to procure @ Pain in 


An ARTHRITIC ErirnozA, and FToorn-Acn. 
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„Vethetimes che keag Hiim6ur falls upon the Glands in ths 
2 of the Be Wa a Diſcharge of ſhatp Serurh from 
And ſometimes upon the Gums and Membranes which fur- 
round the Roots of the Teeth, and cauſes violent Pain, Theſe 
ometimes happen after the Gout has been repell'd from the 
xtremities, and ſometimes end in a regular Fit. | 

If theſe Diſorders become conſiderable, bleed in the Jugular 
Vein'rather than in the Arm. Then give a Draftic Purge the 
next Morning. After (his, lay an Epiſpaſtic to the Neck ; and 
when that is taken off, apply ſome ſtimulating Ointment to 
the veſicated Part, in order to continue the Diſcharge. 

But if, notwithſtanding theſe Remedies, the Gout continues 
in the Part, we muſt proceed to uſe thoſe Medicines which 
force it, and thoſe Topics which draw it to the Extremitles. 

In an Epiphora, Muſgrave recommends Woman's Milk 
which he adviſes to be put into the Eye z or a Collyrium 
the Mucilage of Flea-bane and Quince-ſeeds made with Roſe- 
water, or Plantain- water, with the white Troches of Rhaſes. 

In caſe of Pain in the Teeth, the ſame Author adviſes a Gar- 
gariſm, that will cauſe a Diſcharge of Saliva, 

Tf 'tis abſolutely neceſſary to pull out the Tooth; the ſame 
Author adviſes to gargle the Mouth with Spring-water, Honey 
of Mercury, and common Salt; and after this he directs that 
the Tooth ſhould be put into its Place again, which he ſays 
will become more uſeful for having been drawn. 


MisckLLANEOUS OBstRVATIONS, 


When the Gout ſeizes upon any of the Viſcera, or other 
Part, it exactly imitates the genuine Diſteniper which the Part 
is ſubject to, ſo as to be diſtinguiſhed from it with Difficulty. 

The Gut ſeldom deſtroys any body without becoming firſt 
anomalous. | 

People are frequently for a long time in a bad State of 
Health, and complain of Pains in the Shoulders, Breaſt, Back, 
and Loins, like thoſe of the Rheumatiſi ; ſometimes of Diſ- 
orders in the Head, like Hyſterics, and at other times of Diſ- 
orders that ſeem to be Scorbutical ; all which at laſt terminate 
in the Gout. 

Muſgrave calls that Gout Symptomatic, which derives its Ori- 
gin, and proceeds from ſome other Diſtemper, as the Rheu- 
matiſm, Venereal Diſeaſe, Dropſy, or Scui vy. 

Having given an Account of the Treatment due to the Regu- 
lar, and 5 4 ſeyeral Species of the Anomalous Gant, it remains 
that I fay fomething with reſpe& to the Cauſes of this obſtinate 
and excruciating Dittenper. 

Sydenham, as we ſee above, and after him Boerhaave, and 
moſt Authors who have written intelligibly on the Suhject of the 
Gout, are of Opinion, that its original Cauſe is /ndige/tion. 
And yet this Diſeaſe, when not hereditary, generally attacks 
thoſe whoſe Conſtitutions are robuſt and good, whoſe Appe- 
tites are keen, and who have at leaſt the Appearance of di- 
Fare their Aliment very regularly. Hence it may be aſked, 

ow it happens, that ſuch People . the Gout, vt others, 
who are of a weak Habit, whoſe digeſtive Organs are lax and 
unbrac'd, and whoſe Digeſtions are manifeſtly performed with 
lefs Vigour, ſhould be ſo fortunate as to eſcape it. 

In order to reconcile theſe ſeeming Contradictions, and give 
a clearer Idea of the Gout, than moſt People ſeem to have 
form'd, two Things are principally neceſſary. to be adverted to. 

The firſt is, That there is in animal Bodies 4 decreaſing 
Series of Veſſels deſtin'd to convey Juices to the ſeveral Parts. 
Phyſicians know what I mean by a decreaſing Series of Veſſels x 
5 that I may not be miſtaken by others, I ſhall explain it 

her. | 

Suppoſe, then, the Veſſels whoſe Diameters are largeſt, are 
deſtin d to convey the red Globules of the Blood, (and together 
with theſe, all the other Parts of the circulating Fluid) whi 
are either reconvey'd to the Heart by correſpondent Veins, 
when they arrive at Veſſels whoſe Diameters are too ſmall to 
receive them ; or, perhaps, being divided into ſeveral Parts, 
till at laſt they become tranſparent, circulate forward in the 
next Series of Veſſels, which we may conceive adapted to con- 

Serum. E next oy ors y be capable of receiving 
Lymph ;_ the next a Fluid {till finer, till at laſt the moſf mi- 
nute Veſſels in the Body may convey a Fluid conſiſting of finer 
Particles than we can form any Idea of, as not being the Objects 
of our Senſes. | | n $a 

Thar this is in ſome meaſure the Caſe, is certain, becauſe, if 
red Globules of Blood were to circulate in the Humours or 
tranſparent Membranes of the Eye, Viſion could not be per- 
formed; as we find it is not, when thro? an, Error Loci, as 
Boerhaave = properly calls it, ſuch P. get into the 
Veſſels of the Parts not adapted r eceive them, 

Thus, alſo, if a Part furniſh'd with Veſſels which convey 
theſe red Globules is wounded, red Blood is extravalated ; ut 
wound a Tendon, and nothing but a fine Lymph or 1chor ſhall 


be diſcharged. _ | 2010 4% 1 4 
| Thing I would have attended to is, that a 


The ſecond ea 
deal of Earth reſides in the circulating Fluid, which I believe 
. nobody 


ART 


nobody will diſpute. It will be of ſome Importance in our 
ei to tithes. this Earth from its Source, the 
ound to its Entrance into the Blood, after having obſerv'd, 
that human Bodies, as well as thoſe of other Animals, are 
nouriſh'd either by Vegetables, or by Animals, which gain their 
„ Pon re: ore 

n etables we a great tity 
p_ Virgin Earth, — 8 ectly freed | from the ad- 

rin „is neither capable of being alter'd by Fire, nor 
diffolv'd by Water; and yet, without ſuch a Solution, it is 
inconceivable how this Earth could paſs thro* the extremely 
minute Pores of the Roots, circulate in the Sap, and contribute 
to the Formation of the Vegetable. It is therefore highly pro- 
bable, that this Solution is brought about by ſome means, 
which it is not our Buſineſs at preſent to inquire into : 
But, for Information in this Particular, ſee the Article 
Ackrun. | 

When Vegetables are taken into the Stomachs of Animals, 
the Earth which they contain, or at leaſt a Part of it, muſt 
neceſſarily undergo a ſecond Solution, otherwiſe it could not 

enter the minute Orifices of the lacteal Veſſels, circulate with 
the Fluids, and ultimately be converted by the vital Powers 
into Nouriſhment for the ſolid Parts of Animals: And that it 
does actually enter the Lacteals, circulate with the Fluids, and 
is converted into Nouriſhment, is certain, becauſe we find a 
great Quantity of this Earth both in all the Solids and Fluids 
of Animals, which is not convey'd thither by Magic. 

If Animal Subſtances are taken by way o Aliment, the con- 
tain'd Earth muſt undergo a third Solution, perhaps more dif- 
ficult to be brought about than the former two, as the Parts 
of Animals cohere more ſtrongly than thoſe of ſuch young 
Vegetables, as are generally us'd in Food. 

his Solution of the Earth in Animal and Vegetable Sub- 
ſtances, is made by the Powers of Digeſtion ; and if theſe are 
vigorous, and perform their Duties regularly, the Maſs of 
Blood is ſupply d with freſh Chy le, ſuited to perform all the 
Offices requir d by the Animal CEconomy. 

But if the Powers of Digeſtion are defective, this Solution 
is imperfeCt in proportion; inſomuch that if the Aliment be 
ſcarcely diſſolved at all, it is either diſcharg'd by Vomit, or 
paſſes off by Stool little alter'd, as it happens in a Lientery. 

Again, 4 us ſuppoſe the Bile viſcid and unactive, and con- 
ſequently incapable of completing, by its ſaponaceous Qua- 
lity, the Solution begun in the Stomach; ſo that the Aliment 
is not comminuted ſufficiently to ſupply Chyle fine enough to 
circulate thro* the Lungs ; in this Caſe, Difficulty of Breath- 
ing will be the Conſequence, as it happens in a Chloro 
(Green-fickneſs) ; and as in this Caſe the Chyle is farther de- 
prived in a great meaſure of the Action of the Lungs, which 
was neceſſary to comminute it, and convert it into good Blood, 
the Blood hence form'd is too groſs to circulate thro' the 
Glands; and the ſuperfluous Water, which ought to be carry'd 
off by the proper Emunctories, remains in the Maſs ; and 
hence Obſtructions in the Glands, and Dropſies. 

It would, perhaps, be ſomewhat difficult to trace the Ali- 
ment thro* all the different Degrees of Solution, and account 
for all the various Diſorders caus'd by the Stagnation thereof in 
the different Series of Veſſels. It ſuffices for my preſent Pur- 
poſe, that whenever any Particles of the Blood, that is, of the 
diflolved Aliment, arrive at a Series of Veſſels, whoſe Diame- 
ters are leſs than their own, they muſt there ſtagnate, unleſs 
they are capable of being divided into ſmaller Particles. 

Now, with reſpe& to the Gout, let us ſuppoſe a Man in full 
Vigour, who eats and drinks with Appetite, and by the Help 
of due Exerciſe preſerves a 'Tone and Elaſticity in the O 
of Digeſtion, ſufficient to diſſolve his Aliment effectually. Sup- 
poſe alſo this Perſon on a ſudden leaves off, either in part or 
totally, his habitual Exerciſe, and that his Appetite does not 
diminiſh in proportion to the Powers of Digeſtion. It may 
happen in this Caſe, that the Aliment may be ſufficiently com- 
minuted for moſt of the Purpoſes of the Animal CEconomy, 
whilſt the Earth is not ſo perfectly diſſolved as to circulate 
freely thro* the remote Series of Veſſels, which convey Juices 
to the exanguious Parts, or Parts which are nouriſh'd by Lymph, 
Ichor, or ſome finer Fluid; ſuch are the Tendons, Ligaments, 
and nervous Membranes. When, therefore, the partially diſ- 
ſolv'd Portions of Earth arrive at very remote Veſſels, whoſe 
Diameters are ſmaller than their own, they there ſtagnate, be- 
ing hard and incapable of farther Diviſion, and diſtend the ex- 
tremely ſenſible nervous Fibres ; being alſo impell'd by the ſuc- 
ceeding Fluid, they are driven againſt, cut and tear the ner- 
vous Fibres, and are productive of that exceſſive Pain, which 
gouty People are tho ſenſible of in the Paroxyſms of that Diſ- 


temper. 

When a ſufficient Quantity of this obſtructing Earth has, 
in ted Fits of the Gout, been fix'd upon Part, the 
Tendons „ pow BE gs immoveable ; and by 

the obſtructing Matter works thro? the Int ts, 
and appears in its proper and original Form, that of Earth or 
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If this ing Matter ſhould be repell'd, or hinder'd from 
__ OS Deſign or Accident, it may be 
impell'd upon the nervous Membranes of the more noble Or- 
gans, and cauſe the Diſorders peculiar to each reſpective Part, 
in the manner ſpecify'd above. 

„Hence we may underſtand the Reaſon why the Gout has 
been in all Ages eſteem'd incurable ; that is, becauſe the Cauſe 
reſides in very remote Veſſels, in a great Degree out of the 
Sphere of the Operation of Medicines. | | 
. alſo, according to the Syſtem of Sydenham, if the di- 
geſtive Organs are ſtrengthen'd by warm Aromatics, the Force 
of the Circulation is increaſed, and the gouty Matter is impell'd 
with greater Force upon the Extremities, and conſequent! 
with a greater Degree of Pain. On the contrary, if the Dif 
is treated with cooling — the digeſtive Organs are re- 
lax'd, and a Foundation is laid for a greater Store of the Ar- 
thritic Matter. | 2 
That this ſhort Theory of the Gout may not appear — 
y 


o 


barren, I muſt farther remark, that alcaline Salts are the o 

Subſtances known in Nature, which afford a Menſtruum ca- 
pable of diſſolving Earth. Thus alcaline Salts of all Kinds 
diſpoſe the Earth to a Solution ſufficient for a ſubſequent 
1 and promote remarkably the Fertility of the 

il. 

It is therefore in alcaline Salts, that a Remedy for the Gout 
muſt be ſought for; and if any one can render thoſe ſuffici- 
ently penetrating, to reach into the remote Series of Veſlels, 
where the material Cauſe of the Gout reſides, and to attenu- 
ate it in ſuch' a manner, as to make it capable of perſpiring 
thro? the Pores of the Part affected, he will be able not only 
to cure a preſent Fit, but to weed it ſo far out of the Conſti- 
tution, as to render it very little, if at all, troubleſome for the 
future. ; 

I muſt not omit taking Notice of a Topic for the Gout, of 
which I had an Account from a Gentleman of Honour and 
Fortune, which gave me much Pleaſure, as he had us'd it him- 
ſelf for many Years with great Succeſs, and recommended it to 
many of his Friends, who had found much Relief from the 
Uſe of it. 

The Receipt is thus : 


Take an Earthen Pot, capable of containing five Gallons ; fill 
it full of Elder-flowers full ripe, and clean pick'd, which, 
as they putrify, will ſink down ; continue filling it every 
Day as long as any Flowers are left upon the Trees ; then 
put in three Pints of common Vinegar, and half a Pound. 
of Bay Salt ; then ſtop it quite cloſe, and ſet it in the Sun 
for two Months, ſtirring at every Day with a Stick; then 
ſtop it cloſe, and ſet it in a Cellar. If it breeds Worms, 
ſtir it with a little Salt, and mix them together. Apply it 
every twelve Hours to the Part afflicted with the tb 
It muſt be laid on cold. If too dry, put ſome Vinegar to 
it. It muſt be laid upon the Part of the Feet affected, 
2 the Violence of the Fit is over, half an Inch 


It is remarkable, that this Cataplaſm makes the Part perſpire 
— inſomuch that almoſt every Pore diſcharges a lim- 
pid Liquor. 

If apply'd in the Manner, and at the Time above directed, 
that is, when the Exceſs of Pain begins to abate, it removes all 
that Pain and Lameneſs, which otherwiſe afflict the Patient for 
many Weeks, and ſometimes Months, as the Gentleman who 
communicated this aſſures me from his own Experience. 

If we examine into the Nature of this Compoſition, we ſhall 
find it very likely to perform all that is attributed to it. 

The Ingredients are Vinegar, Salt, and Elder-flowers. 

The Nature and Properties of Vinegar are ſufficiently ex- 
2 under the Article Acetum. As to Salt, I muſt refer m 

eader to the Article SAL, after having taken Notice, that it 
contains an extremely penetrating acid Spirit, and an alcaline 


It is not material to our preſent Purpoſe, what Properties 
Elder-flowers are endowed with, or what medicipal Virtues 
they poſſeſs, when in a natural State ; becauſe theſe Flowers, 
when put into the Pot, putrefy, fink down, turn to a fort of 
fœtid Pulp, loſe all the native Virtues of the Plant, and acquire 
new ones very different from the former. Thus it has been 
ſhewn under the Article ALCALI, that putrefy'd Vegetables 
ou by Diſtillation a volatile, urinous Spirit, and Salt not to 

diſtinguiſhed from Spirit of Hartſhorn, or any other animal 
Spirit or Salt; whereas before Putrefaction no ſuch Spirit could 
by any Art whatever be procured from them. 

the Mixture therefore of Elder-flowers putrefy'd into an 
oily , and abounding with a volatile alcaline Salt, together 
with Vinegar and Salt, both which are impregnated with a moſt 
penetrating Acid, a third Subſtance is formed very different from 
the ſ Ingredients which enter the Compoſition ; for the 
Acid of the Vinegar acts upon the alcaline Salts of the putrify'd 


, Vegetable; and theſe again upon the Acid, ſo as — 


* 
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to fort a nextral Body, ſome- 
. Terrd 


the Tartarus 


what like the Tartares Regeneratus, otherwiſe 
Feliata Tartari. But as the Salt uſed in prepari 
Regeneratus is fixed, and that of the — flowers is 
volatile, the Mixture reſulting from the Union of the latter 
with Vinegar, muſt of the two be the moſt penetrating. 

It is now well known, that neutral Subſtances are 

and reſolvent; and that they will act as a Men- 
ſtruum upon Subſtances, eſpecially thoſe which are 
which neither Alcalis nor Acids will touch. It is 
a Menftruum as this, which _— — the po = the 
Soil, and prepares it for the Purpoſes of Vegetation. we 
have foms Reaſon to believe, that the neutral Compoſition, 
which is our preſent Subject, penetrates to the obſtructing Mat- 
ter which forms the Paroxyſm of the Gout, reſolves it, and ren- 
ders it capable of perſpiring through the Pores of the Skin, And 
I make no doubt, but that whenever a Method can be diſco- 
vered of conveying alcaline Salts to the remoteſt Series of Veſ- 
ſels, cloath'd or neutraliz'd in ſuch a manner, that their cauſtic 
Quality ſball do no Injury to the fine Veſſels, the Gout will be 
as eaſily and effectually cured, as any other Diſtemper. 

ARTHRODIA, aplewdic, from ages, to articulate. A 

ies of Articulation. See ARTICULATIO. 

ARTHROMN, des,, a Joint. 

ARTHROSIS, de8gonr, from dbb, to articulate. The 
fame as ARTICULATIO, which ſee. 

ARTIA, «qyrie, «grin, according to ſome, is taken in the 
fame general ſe as «prneie ; others, as Erotian obſerves, 
limit it to the Aſpera e | 
- ARTICOCA, ARTICOCALUS, Artichoke. "The ſame 
3s CinaraA, which ſee. 

ARTICULARIS MORBUS, The fame as AxTHRIT1s, 
which ſee. 1 

ARTICULATIO, Ade, Articulation, 

The Bones cannot ferve the Purpoſes they are deſign'd for, 

the ſeveral Pieces are fitly adjuſted, and then kept to- 

her in different Ways, he moſt antient Oſteologiſts 
ſpeaking only of the Bones of an Adult) call'd the 
of theſe Articulation, and the other Sympiyfir 

Articulation, thus underſtood, is of two Kinds, one move- 
able, by which the Bones — — Mo- 
tion ; the other immoveable, by which are = 
without Motion. The u_ is common A to offs ; 
that is, (according to the Expreſſion of Carolus Stephanus, an 
antient — of the Faculty of Paris) an Articulation 

| ſeparated ; the other Synarthroſis, or an Articulation con- 

ined, | 

* In the Diarthroſis, or moveable Articulation, the Pieces are 
really ſeparate ; and the Parts in which they touch, are each of 
them cover'd by a ſmooth Cartilage, by means of which they 
eaſily ſlide upon one another. In the Synarthrofis, or immove- 
able Articulation, the Pieces are joined 
ner, as that the Parts in which they touch have ſomething par- 
ticular on their Surface, and cannot flide upon each other. 

There is ſtill another Species of Articulation, which cannot 
well be reduced to either of the two former, becauſe it partakes 
of both; and therefore I think it neceſſary to eſtabliſh a third 
Kind, by the Name of Amphiarthrofis, which a better to 
this Sort, than to the other Articulations, to which it has ſome- 
times been apply'd. | 


| DiARTHROSIS. 


Diarthroſis is either manifeſt with large Motion, or obſcure 
with ſmall ion. Each of theſe again is of two Kinds, one 
indeterminate, or with Motion many different Ways, as that 
of the Os Humeri upon the Scapula, or of the Os Femoris on 
the Os Innominatum ; the other alternative, or with Motion 
2 * _ oppoſite —_ as that of the —— on the Os 

umeri, the two Phalanges of the Fingers on the 
firſt and ſecond, ; 2 

A Bone is ſaid to be moveable many different Ways, when 
it can be turn'd upwards and downwards, forwards and back- 
wards, to the-Right and to the Left, and quite round. 

The Motion quite round is made either on a Pivot, that is, 
about an Axis, or in the manner of a Sling, where the Bone 
deſcribes a ſort of Cone, or the Figure of a Funnel, .one End 
of it moving in a very ſmall Space, the other in a large Circle. 

The firſt of theſe round Motions is termed Rotation, by Ana- 
tomiſts ; the other is only a Combination of ſeveral Motions 
upwards, downwards, &c. and it muſt be remarked, that Ro- 
tation is not to be met with in all the Articulations for Motion 
many different ways ; for Example, the Articulation of the firſt 
— = oh the Fingers with the Metacarpal Bones does not 

Moreover” this indeterminate Diarthroſis is of two Kinds; 
one erbicular or globular, the other flat or planiform. 

The orbicular Diarthrofis is when the round of one Bone 


moves in the Cavity of another, 
fore i te Cori of atothr, more or eben g . 
r or when the Cavity in one Bone moves upon 
— L. I. | 


* 


e 


er in ſuch a man- 


in Eminence in another, as the Baſes of the firſt Phalanges di 
the Heads of the metacarpal Bones: weſt,” . 
planiform Diarthrofis is when the "articulated Bones fli 

upon one another, much in the ſame manner as when weer 
the Palm of one Hand againſt the other: This 4rticulation is 
found in the Bones of Carpus and Tarſus, and in the 
oblige Focal ace CR. nn 

e Antients call'd the firſt of theſe two Kinds of Articu- 
lation, Enarthiofis ;] the other Arthrodia. Some modern 
French Writers ſeem to comprehend both under the Word 
Genen, a Term borrowed from Workmen, who probably firſt 
ignorantly took it from the human Body, to apply it to their 

ments. Ion, that this Term, as uſed and explained 
by them, agrees well enough to all the of the orbicular 

tarthrofis'; but there are undoubtedly many Articulations of 

the other Kind fo very flat, that a ant Workman would not 
allow them the Name of G. 

The alternative or reciprocal Diarthroſi: bears ſome Reſem 
blance to a Hinge ; and for that Reaſon the antient Greets 
termed it Ging/ymus, which ſignifies the ſame thing; and has 
accordingly been tranſlated in ſome modern Languages, It is 
=_ by Mechanics Charnall: _ * wed 

t has been diyided into ſeveral Kinds ; but; properl - 
ing, I think there can be but two, The firſt is that hich is 
confined to Flexion and Extenſion ; and as in one of theſe Mo- 
tions the two Bones always make an Angle, I term it ah angu- 
lar Ginglymus. This is exactiy the ſame with the Motion of 
a Hinge. The ſecond Kind is adapted only to ſmall Turns to- 
ward each Side; or to ſma'l lateral Rotations, in the Language 
of Anatomiſts; and therefore I term it a lateral Ginglymus. 
In each Kind ſeveral Differences are to be taken notice of. 

In the angular Ginglymus either each Bone partly receives, 
and partly is received by the other, there being reciprocal Emi- 
nences and Cavities in each, in the Articulation of the Os 
Humeri with the Ulna; or tre are only ſeveral Eminences 
in one Bone, received into the ſame Number of Cavities in the 
other, as in the Articulation of the Os Femotis with the 


Tibia, 
The lateral Ginglymus is either ſingle, as in the Articulation 


of the firſt Vertebra of the Neck, With the Apophyſi Denti- - 


formis of the ſecond ; or double, that is, in two different Parts 
- the Bone, as in the Articulation of the Ulna with the 
ius. 

It muſt in be obſerved, concerning theſe kinds of 
Articulations, that ſome of them are more perſect and cloſe 
than others ; and that they are not all confined to Flexion and 
Extenſion, or to the reciprocal Turns already explained, as we 
ſhall afterward ſee. 

The obſcure Diarthroſit, or that which admits only of ſmall 
Motions, is alſo of different Kinds, Examples thereof are 
found in the Articulations of the Bones of the us and Me- 
tacarpus, and of the Fibula with the Tibia. 

This Articulation was formerly called doubtful and neutral, 
and by ſome — while others reduced it to Synar- 
throſis, The firlt of theſe Names might paſs ; the reſt are im- 


proper: « 
SYNAKTHROSTs: 


rthrofis, or the Articulation of Bones ſo join'd together 
as * in their Situation, is of two . one is 
made by Ingrailing, and the other in the ſame manner as a 
Nail or Pin is fixed in Wood. The firſt may 4 be ſubdi- 
vided into a deep and more ſuperficial Kind. e deep Kind 
is obſervable in the A#ticulations of the broad Bones. The An- 
tients term'd it Suture, becauſe of ſome Reſemblatice it bears to 
a coarſe Seam, as is ſeen in the upper Bones of the Scull. It 7 
made by Jags, Notches, and Holes in each of the articulate 
Bones, by which they are mutually indented, much after the 
ſame manner as what is called Dovetailing by the Joiners. By 
the Antients it was called Unguis, probably becauſe the indented 
Pieces are rounded like Nails; | K 
The other Kind is that which is obſerved in Bones joined to- 
by more extended Surfaces, in which no Indentation ap- 
pears outwardly, This the Antients termed Harmonia, and 
the Articulations of ſome of the Bones of the upper Jaw were 
given as Examples of it. But though 
ing in a ſingle Line, they did not mean this in a ſtrict Senſe, 
but only that the Joint was like that of two r Boafds with- 
out Grooves. They have expreſly told us, that fome ſmall In- 
ities might be obſerved in _—— — ; arid ſome of them 
have uſed the Terms of Suture and Harmonia indifferently, 
Suture differs very much from Harmonia. In the firlt, the 
Jaggings and Notches ate very conſiderable, and the Indenta- 
tion is made likewiſe by ſmall lateral Eminences therein; ſo 
that the Bones thus join d cannot be ſeparated without breaking 
a great many of theſe Jags, and their little Eminences ; where- 
as thoſe that are joined by Harmonia, may eaſily be parted 
without breaking any thing, or at moſt but very little. 


Harmonia differs from Nature, in that the Incqualitics therein 


5 their Union is ſaperhefal, and there is no Ap- 
8 


they deſcribe it as fun- 


| of them on the Surface of the Bones ;. the Joi 
repreſenting only a kind of Line, more or leſs i hy | 
The other Kind of Synarthrefis, an Example of which we 


have in the Articulation of the 'T is called Gomphoſis, a 
Greek Term ſtill retained. as | ; 


AMPHIARTHROSIS. 
The third Kind of Articulation partakes of both the 


former two, the moveable and immoveable ; and for that Rea» 
ſon I have termed it Amphiarthrofis, or the mixt Articulation ; 
as reſembling Diarthr, 
in its Connexion. 

The Pieces which compoſe it have not a particular Cartilage 
belonging to each of them, as in the Diarthreſis; but they are 
both united to a common Cartilage, which being more-or leſs 
pliable, allows them certain Degrees of Flexibility, though gu 
cannot ſlide upon each other, ſuch is the Connexion of the fi 
2 the Sternum, and of the Bodies of the Vertebræ with 
EACN other. | 


SYMPHYSIS. 


Having examined the Articulation of Bones, we come now to 
conſider their Union or Connexion, properly fo called, which 
the Antients named Symphyſis, taking this Term in an improper 
or large Senſe, when they apply d it to the Connexion of 
Bones; but in its proper Meaning they uſed it only to ſignify 
Oſſification. | 

The Authors who ſay, that the Antients took Symphy/es for a 
Species of Articulation, miſunderſtand them; neither are 
more in the right, who advance that the Antients looked upon 
Articulation and Symphyſis as oppoſite to each other. If they 
ip * of the moſt early Antiquity, both theſe Propoſitions are 

e. 

In the firſt Place, the Antients do not confound Articulation 
with Symphy/is, but plainly diinguiſh them, taking Articula- 
tion for the ſimple ſetting of Bones together, independently of 
their being connected, or kept together. In the ſecond Place, 
they do not look upon theſe two as Oppoſites, that is, where 
they talk of Articulation, do not exclude Symphy/is ; be- 
cauſe their Writings clearly ſhew, that in order to compoſe the 
2 they thought it neceſſary to bring them both in to- 
r. 
Sehe Words of Galen alone are ſufficient to prove this. In 
general he tells us, That the Sceleton is a regular Diſpoſition 
© of all the Bones connected together: "And afterwards, 
% That their Compoſition is by Articulation and Symphyſis 3 
« that Articulation conſiſts in the Bones being naturally rank'd, 
« Symphyſ/is in their being naturally connected. In fine, after 
having enumerated all the Differences of Articulation, he de- 
clares in plain 'Terms, that by Symphy/is, or the Union of Bones, 
he underſtands not only that, by which two or more Pieces be- 
come one by Age, but alſo that, by which the Bones are natu- 
rally united and connected together in different ways. Of theſe 
he reckons three, (as his Predeceſſors had done) by — 
Ligament, and Fleſh, The firſt Kind of Symphy/is they 
Synchondroſis; the ſecond, Synneurofis ; and the third, Mare 
coſis, He likewiſe takes Notice, that his Predeceſſors did not 
take the Word Synneurofis fo far in a literal Senſe, as if it ſigni- 
ty'd the Union of Bones, by means of Nerves ; but that they 
were accuſtomed to call both Ligaments and Tendons by- the 
Name of Nerves, though they were very well appriſed of the 
Diſtinction of theſe three things. 

The Diſtinction of Symphyſis into that without a Medium, 
and that with a Medium, can have no Place here ; for the firſt, 
of which the lower Jaw is cited as an Example, belongs not to 
the Connexion of Bones, but to their Formation while imper- 
fect; and therefore may be called Symphy/is of Offification ; 
and the other Symphy/is of Articulation. 

In another Senſe, however, this Diviſion may (till be made 
uſe of in this manner: All the Pieces which compoſe the bony 
Fabric are naturally connected and united together. This 
Union or Connexion, which, with the Antients, I term Sym- 
phy/is, is either without or with a Medium, 

ymphyſis, without a Medium, is where the articulated Bones 
ſupport themſelves in their Situation, without any other Aſſiſt- 
ance than that of their Conformation only ; thus the parietal 
Bones are mutually fixed by their Indentations, and ſo give us 
at once an Example of Articulation and e e In the ſame 
manner the Bones in the Baſis of the Scull are ſupported by 
thoſe which make the convex Part of it. In a natural State 
however, none of theſe Pieces touch one another immediately, 
but are ſeparated by Membranes which run in between them. 

he Connexion or Sy of Bones, with a Medium, is of 
Yew Kinds, cartilaginous, ligamentary, and fleſhy or muſcu- 

„that is, as the Antients termed them, by Synchondroſis, 
Synneureſis, and Sy/ſarcofis. 6 

Sync hond egit, or the cartilaginous $ is either move- 
able, as in that by which the Bodies of the Vertebre are kept 
together, on which. Joins the firſt Rib to the Sternum ; or im- 
moveable, as that of the Oſſa Pubis, in an ordinary State, The 


— 


in being moveable, and Synarthrofis | 


Fleſh. The fame as Pas TA ruu. A fort of Paſty. 


Articulation. 


or the muſcular $ 7A is as real as-the ow 
—— general, becauſe it 


and 


2 _ Nodes, or Joints, which uſually ſend forth Branches: 

lancard. 
ARTICULUS, aglew. A Joint, or Connexion of Bones 

adapted for the Performance of Motion. Blancard.  - - 

ARTIFEX, Inu ye, Hippec, rex vir, Galen, An 
Artiſt, What the Word ſignifies in general, is well known ; 
but it is often appropriated to the Phyſician, who exerciſes the 
Art of Medicine from rational Principles confirmed by E 
rience. Sometimes the Chymiſts and Spagiriſts take the L. 
berty to apply the Terms to one another. Cafteling. 

ARTIFICIALE. Whatever is made or prepared either of 
the native Stone of Cinnabar itſelf, or from the Vein of Cinna- 
bar. Rulandus. | | 

ARTIOS, 4g:@: Sound, whole, perfect, complete in all 
its Parts, unhurt, Heſych, Aßlias, the Adverb, ſignifies 
wholly, perfectly, aguodiws, that is, coherently, and fitly, as 
Heſychius expounds the Word, Aghios alſo ſignifies the fame 
as 4TAgrios, amT1g)1operaes, and dxgBus, Adverbs importing 
ExaQtneſs, Adequateneſs, Exquiſiteneſs, in which Senſe it is 
uſed by Hippocrates in his Aphoriſms, and Lib. de Humoribus. 

"Ag]:ot 61 c u , fwrhs d&AMiaos, the Vertebrę are with- 
in- ſide even with each other.” Lib. de Art. et Moch. 

"Aglias ui. with reſpect to Criſes, are even Days, to 
which Hippocrates oppoſes vu odd, as 460. Ae. 8 
regte is an even and an odd Number. So Lib. 1. my b 
T4 I Tagotwiuee iv dglingr, xgivdlas is dfliner &, I” ut 
rag. Urn TERIaN OL, xi i maproxier © Tf the Paro- 
„ xyſms happen on even Days, the Criſis will be on an even 
66 Da 3 but if they moleſt the Patient on odd Days, the Criſis 
vill in like manner fall out on an odd Day.“ Again, Lil. 
eodem, le. N n Tedry Ae Tov Seed wy iv Tis diglinee 
xevariar dV, “ Of thoſe periodical Fevers which come to a 
« Criſis on an even Day, the firſt critical Day is the fourth. 

ARTIPHYES, agl:pvts, from 4g]:, juſt now, and qv, to 
produce, ſignifies new-born; but ARTIPHYEs, dg)«puis, from 
dgl. S, whole, and ede, is complete. Thus in Hippocrates, 
rel AH aglipuis agus x) ThAuG@b is a com and 
perfect Number. 

ARTISCUS, gien, from ag, Bread, a Loaf, from 
its being in the Figure of a little Loaf, ſignifies in general a 
Troche of any Kind; but ſpecially, and xe *$oxiv, Artiſci 
are T roches prepared of Vipers Fleſh. Caftellus. 

ARTISTOMA, gig, in Hippocrates, rel Tov ir xeqans 
TpavudTwr, is expounded by Galen in his E xegeſis, raiM ber 
Hh, «© plain and ſmooth on all Sides.” ARTISTOMOS, 
ag lic ou, in another Senſe, is one who pronounces the Words 
of 2 Language perfectly and entirely without Mutilation. 

* ARTIYPOCHROS COLOR, Ag xgoin, in Hip- 
pocrates, ci ri tre melav, is a pal and yellowiſh Colour, 
which attends a Diſorder of the Spleen. 

ARTIZOA, adlige, from Cr, Life, ſignifies ſhort-liv'd, 
and is expounded by Galen and Heſychius 3M yoxgoney 45 endur- 
e ing but a little Time,” Hippocr. re- «71wnor @s, TATE 74 
rad iC, ( theſe Children are but ſhort-liv'd.”” 

ARTOCREAS, Huge, from dg, Bread, and ui 

ARTOMELI, agousaz, from ag, Bread, and N,, 
Honey. A Cataplaſm made of Bread and Honey. Blancard. 

ARTOPTA, aglo7]n, a Veſſel to bake a Pye or Pudding 
. 2 apply'd to ſuch Women as have eaſy Labour. 

ellus. | | 

ARTOPT ICIUS PANIS, from 416, Bread, and e, 
to toaſt. Toaſted Bread. Blaneard. | 

ARTOS, dds, Bread. Ac, in Hippocrates, regel 
vu, Qus. is a Maſs of  farinaceous and other Subſtances 
incloſed in a Linen Cloth, and apply'd warm as a Famentation 
to the Uterus. Of ag., as it ſigniſies Bread, there are many 
Sorts to be found in tes, as 3G 44 ' 

"Ag]&- aCuud, from a Negative, and C dun, Ferment, 

,caven ; unleavened Bread; this nouriſhes moſt, and affords 
the leaſt Excrement. Lib. 2. u. h,,jů,Zaxs. S 

Als. dulerugizng d avjerugO,, from auldc, mere, very, and 
rveds, Wheat. Bread made of Meal, where the Bran is not 
ſeparated from the Flour, 1 
* This is drying, and caſily paſſes off. Lib. wf v 


Ale 


„ Ar Ae * 


AR T 
Ae. drrogirec 3 Smug®, from dis, twice, and vg. the 
oy = baked, or that has twice proved the Fire, 
It is preſcribed in the Droply. "Aglo pir xevive Tugiry in)s, 
i Tay oxangar J ft + Let him uſe wheaten Bread toaſted 


| 4 or hard Bread twice baked.” Lab. predit. This is alſo 


called ia, and dries powerfully. 

A. iyxevoing, from xeun]o, to hide. Bread baked under 
the Embers, called by the Romans Panis Subcineritius. This, 
according to Galen, was the worſt of all Bread, being the drieſt, 
and 2 Lib. 2. Tegi airs, and Lib. 2. vfl 
an. 


uy | 
I Aflo. 2 ow " 3 oaſted 275 which 
is V en : ates in a Dyſentery 
Lib. 3. pid. and Es. tel — <jj65 rallov, where, in one 


Place, it is call'd die- Henle. ina, © ſtale toaſted Bread. 


and Zib. el dex. ip. 4%, Hense. 3 le-, © toaſted or 
«© crude Bread, are oppoſed one to another. 

"Af]@- ia i rue, from £4408, a Cruſt ; Bread broil'd on the 
Hearth, or a Gridiron ;- whence ſome call it Panis focalis, foca- 
rius, or craticularis, from Focus, a Hearth or Fire- place, and 
Craticula, a Gridiron. . This is a very bad ſort of Bread, in 
Galen's Opinion, becauſe the Outſide is burnt to a Cruſt, while 
the Inſide remains crude. It eaſily paſſes off, but hurts the 
Stomach. —— to Hippocrates, Lib, 2. wet dais, ſuch 
Bread (4 ih ep») is leſs nutritive than what is baked in 
an Oven, but more drying, becauſe more ſcorch'd by the 


Fire. 

Ale. Cupirws, from (vpn, Leaven. Leaven'd Bread, what is 
a little fermented. This Sort is light, has an eaſy Paſſage, nou- 
rp little, and is eaſily digeſted, Hippocr. Lib. 2. tel 

164 f. 

"Afl@» imviTns, from inv%s, an Oven. Bread baked in an 
Oven. This is very nouriſhing, becauſe very little burnt. 
Hippoc. Lib. prædict. 

AfIG- k af, pure Bread; that is, Bread made of fine 
Flour. This is oppoſed to avyzeusis (ſee below) and dvJonves; 
(/ee before) in ſeveral Treatiſes of Hippocrates. Oppoſite to 

is may alſo be reckon'd Ag. purapes, and dxupodns, from 
pur@-, Filth, and dx ves, Chaff; impure Bread, and chaffy 
Bread; and alſo what is call'd T:7vp6d'us, and TiTveiTts, from 
ive, Bran, branny Bread; for, ſays Galen, Lib. 2. de Cur. 
ad Glauc. as in fine or pure Bread we have the Meal, not as 
Nature made it, but cleanſed from the Bran ; ſo in the coarſe 
branny Sort the fineſt Flour is taken out. 

"Af]@» xaBaviTns, (from xAiBardy, a little moveable Oven, 
made of Earth, Iron, Copper, or any other convenient Matter) 
Bread baked in a portable Oven, by ſome call'd Panis Teſtua- 
ceus, from Teftus, the Veſſel in which it was baked. This fort 
of Bread, according to Hippocrates, Lib. 2, & 3. e diains, 
is very dry, but not very nouriſhing, In Calen's Opinion, Lib. 
I. de Aim. Facult. it is the beſt, with reſpect to its way of Pre- 

tion and Dreſſing; and Diphilus, in Athenæus, Lib. 3. extols 
it as having all good Qualities, and being preferable to all other 
Kinds; for it is grateful to the Stomach, generates good Juice, 
is eaſily digeſted, readily diſtributed, and neither binds the Bel- 
ly, nor diſtends it with Inflations. | 4 

"Af]&- og, or ipinies, from dB, a Spit. Bread ſpitted 
and roaſted, It is moderately nutritive, drying, and is not much 
burnt, Hippocr. Lib. 2. te diairws ; where it is alſo call'd 
8 Atheneus, Lib. 3. it is ſaid to be call'd 8 
g , ve 5 epoks Tires er) ary us ty TY AniZardeld, © l. . 
3: Aioxus S Either becauſe it was ſold for an Obolus, 
as in Alexandria, or becauſe it was roaſted on Spits,”” 

" Af] & & Tupar, Bread of Wheat, It is very nouriſhing, 
and yields but little Excrement. Lib. 2. Tet ua us, & Lib. 
tel % ans in] euic. : . 

AG su Tupay dic © i,, (from Ai, to pull off 
the Rind or Bark, or cleanſe from Huſks) Bread made of bear 
huſk'd, or unhuſk'd ; that is, cleanſed or uncleanſed, Lib. tei 
dp alus lewis. Bread i Tvpay avis ſeems to be the fame 
as the 7{]upsdus, e ) p branny,” which has not been cleanſed from 
the Bran. There is alſo zvew$- ag on], i rd oui v 
«© Wheaten Bread toaſted, or made of harden'd Wheat,” 
which was preſcrib'd in Dropſies, Lib. T*& rd eil rebar. | 


Ale. Tvpar glarior my * gl id 4Lvperie,, Bread 


of Sitanian Wheat, (a fort of Wheat that comes to Perfection 
in three Months) fermented with the Juice of Bran, Lib. z. 
el duale. is caſily paſſes throꝰ the Body. . + | 7 
AfI@ o+1u1Seairng, from ch, fine Flaur. Bread made 
of fine Flour. This was powerfully nutritive, tho” leſs than 
what was made of Alica gr Siligo, and but little of it paſs'd 
thro' the Body, Lib. 2. ae Arn. Galen, as well as Celſus 
and Paulus, tells us, that this kind of - Bread - affords moſt 
Phy pen | 7 * . and 
Hon, : DENdems i ſtrengthening 
Bread matle of Alc 7 "Es AE Pl 
Alls. £vynoprds, from evynzouile, to collect ing toge- 
ther, Bread made of all e 
This is drying, and eaſy of Paſſage, Lib. 2. & 2. we Hal zx. 
This in oppoſed to xaνẽHe'- e pure, Lib. de Rat. Vit. in 


You 
_ * 3 * 


AD 1 

| ARU 
Mork:. act. and Lib. met d ip. Galen, in tis Rvezefd 
expounds — ale, * %% To ne 7 550 
dae Suνννν,„ eat, x; wi Jas 4 Coarſe, bechuſe Ml 
. Pct the Meal were thrown together without Diſtin- 

ion.“ 

Ads. &% xiudpp xerdellet, from 344055, Alea, Bread 
made of Alica. It is extremely nouriſhing, and but Jittle of it 
paſſes off as excrementitious, Lib. 2. rte airy. 


"AfIG- L, ſtale Bread, It is drying, not very nutritive, 


and attraQts „Lil. met Tar Ut; FeSor. It is call'd by 
Celſus, Lib. 1. Cap. 3. Panis Heſternus. 

here are other Diſtinctions of Bread in Hippocrates, as 
TS Xvas Tiwevenuir&, Bread kneaded and macerated in the Juice 
of t: This is very nutritive, light, and eaſy of Paſſage, 
Lib, 2. met ,, AN TRANG dal mepupnpardy, , des- 
78, Bread work'd up with a great deal of Water, or not work d 
at all, Lib. tel dg. wile. "Afler bt dir, Bread in 
Loaves : Such Bread is more nouriſhing than what is in ſmaller 
Loaves, becauſe leſs burnt and dry'd, Lib. 2. met J,. 
"Ale: Jeghiel, hot Bread, which dries the Body ; Aff vx poi, 
cold Bread, which is leſs drying than the former, but nouriſhes 
little, and in ſome meaſure emaciates, Lib. 2. tei diaing. 

Beſides the foremention'd Sorts there was a more modern 
kind of Bread in Uſe among the Romans, which was made of 
Siligo, the fineſt and pureſt Flour, of which Pliny ſays, Sili- 
ginem proprie dixerim Tritici Delicias ; Candor gt, & fine vir- 
tute, & 425 Pondere ** Siligo may properly be call'd the delici- 
© ous Part of the Wheat; it is Whiteneſs, without Virtue or 
„Weight,“ Lib. 18. Cap. 8. And Galen, ſpeaking of the 
different ſorts of Bread, has theſe Words: O wy rebapwrd]@- 
ag N CIMYVITN, 6 i teig he oα⁰αο ,, AN i jabs 
e,, ENννjd 7% 4 rr, OiMYVS 5 is, ENν,E“Ü, 
tries 5 au wouater 5s Few © The fineſt Bread is call'd 
% FSilignites ; the next in Fineneſs, Semidalites ; now Semidalix 
is an old Greek Word, but Siliguis is not Greek, and I have 
© no other Name for it.” EZia191/4/is plainly coin'd from the 
Latin Siligo. He goes on to compare the different kinds of 
Bread, with reſpe& to Nutrition, as follows : T5914467 a7 & 5 
6 N av]av, ige 6 04pu1d aiv, g TUT > © ies. % 
cn, 6 x, adlonveirne, % © TiTaflis ic 7) Thr purnapor 
7% G, av bod] & 6 vi vel as, is 5 x4 arenurarie ie The 
«6. moſt nutritive of theſe ſorts of Bread is the S:/rgnites ; the 
6 next, in that reſpect, is the Semidalites ; the third is a mid» 
<« dle Kind, call'd alſo Syncomifftos and Autopyrites ; the fourth 
4 is a kind of black and coarſe Bread, the worſt Sort of which 
6 is the Pityrias, which alſo affords the leaſt Nouriſhment. 
Galen. de Alim. Fac. Lib. 1. Cap. 2. 

ARTUS, 7 N. The extreme and moſt compacted Parts 
of the Body, as the Hands and Feet, Caftelius, According 
to others, they are the Members which extend themſelves fron 
the Trunk, and are divided into Joints. Caftellus. Blan- 
card. 

ARTYMA, Aden, from afl/w, to ſeaſon, or prepare; 
The ſame as ConDiIMENT UM, Which ſce. 

_-ARUBUS, Crude Butter. Fohnſor. 
ARVINA, ain: ct. The fame as Apr ps, which ſee. 
- ARUM, Offi. J. B. 2. 783. Chab. 258. Raii Hiſt, 2. 
1208. Synop. 3. 206. Dill. Cat. Giff. 56. Arum vulgare, 
Ger. Emac. 834. Merc. Bot. 21. Phyt. Brit. 11, vul- 
gare maculatum, & non maculatum, Park. Theat. 372. Arum 
vulgare maculatum & fine maculis, Mer. Pin. 11. um macu- 
latum maculis candidis vel nigris, & non maculatum, C. B. Pin. 
195. Tourn, Inſt. 158. Elem. Bot. 130. Hiſt. Oxon. 3. 542. 
Rupp. Flor. Jen. 203. Boerh. Ind. A. 2. 74. Buxb. 26. 
CUCKOW-INT. Dale. Or, 'WAKE-ROBIN., 
Arum, among the Syrians, is call'd Lapha. It ſhoots forth 
Leaves like thoſe of the Dracuneulus, but ſmaller, and not fg 
22 The Stalk is à Span long, reddiſh, and ſhaped like a 
, on the Top of which grows a yellowiſh Fruit. The 
Root is white, much like that of the Dracunculus ; and, being 


boil'd, loſes ſo much of its 1 to become catable. 


The Leaves are pickled for Food, and, being left to dry of them- 
ſelves, are boil'd and eaten. | | 
The Root, Seed, and Leaves, have the ſame Virtues as thoſe 
of the Dracouulus ; befides which, the Root is apply'd as 4 
Cataplaſm, with Cow-dung, to the Parts affected with the 
Govt. It is preſerved like the Root of the Dracunculus, and 
is commonly lo little acrimonious as to be catable, Diaſcoridos, 
Lib. 2. 1 92 | 5 

The — * Wake-Robin are roundiſh and tuberous, 
about as big as a Walnut, of a white Colour on the Inſide, 
ſending from-the Sides ſeveral white Strings, by which it is fix'd 
in the Earth: The Leaves are long and large, of a ſhining- 
green Colour, in Shape like the of a „or a barb'd 
Arrow; in ſome Plants they are full of black Spots. From 
among the Leaves ariſes a round Stalk, having, at the upper 
Part, a long Skin or Huſk, cloſed at Bottom, and open at the 
Top ; of a iſh Colour on the Qutfide, and purpiiſh wich- 
in; in which is incloſed a long naked purpliſh cylindrical Piſtil- 
un, encompaſs d on the lower Part with a Circle gf ey > 


mg : 


ſtanding above the Rudiments of the Berries; which, after the 
Piſtillam” and its Covering are fallen off, grow to be large 
round Berries, of a yellow-red Colour, full off Pulp, each con- 
taining one round Seed, The whole Plant, Root, Leaves, and 
Seed, are very hot and biting, inflaming the Mouth and Throat 
for a long time. It grows every-where in Hedges and dry 
Ditches, and flowers in May, and the Berries are ripe in 


uly. 

7 This Herb is call'd Aron, Jarus, Pes Vituli, Barba Aronis, 
Sacerdotis Virile, Serpentaria Minor, Dracontia Minor, Ali- 
mum, The Root has a pungent Taſte like Ginger, which burns 
the "Tongue, But tis faid, that in the Fields about  Cyrene 
there is an Arum found which eats like a Turnep, and is entire- 
ly void of Acrimony. It is gather'd in the Month of March, 
and, when dry, is principally uſed in the Shops of Apothecaries. 
It is of a hot and drying Nature, diſſolves and liquifies the coa- 
gulated Humours of the Body, is an excellent Antiſcorbutic, 
and opens and diſſolves internal Obſtructions, eſpecially in Dropſi- 
cal Caſes. It purifies and ſweetens the Blood when impregnated 
with ſaline Particles, opens the Breaſt, and facilitates Expecto- 
ration in Diſorders of Breaſt, and Coughs ; for Inſtance, 


Take of the beſt freſh Arum-root, half an Ounce ; boil it 
in White Wine till it becomes ſoft, and make it into a 
Linctus, with Syrup of Hy ſſop. 


It relieves old Coughs, and is good for Conſumptions, eſpe- 
cially when-it is often moiſten'd, and afterwards dry'd, with 
Tincture of the Flowers of Daiſy and wild Poppy, Job. de 
Muralt, in Hipp. Helvet. P. 653. Ephem. N. C. Dec. 2. Ann. 
5. Ob. 180. Diuches, according to Pliny, L. 24. N. H. 
«7, 16. gave the Powder of it, mix'd with Meal, and baked in 
Bread, to thoſe who were afflicted with Coughs, heavy Sighs, 
or an Orthopnaza, or a Spitting of purulent Matter. It pro- 
motes Urine, and cleanſes the Urinary Veſſels, and the Matrix. 
It promotes the Menſes when obſtructed, warms the Stomach 
when cold, excites the Appetite, and ſtrengthens the Digeſtion. 
Hartman, in Prax. Chym. Helmont. Pharmac. ac Diſpenſ. Modern. 
N. 46. ſays, that it cures Ruptures ; as alſo long and tedious 
Fevers. Vid. Dan. Milii Pharm. Spagir. L. 2. C. 10. Pet. 
Laurenberg. Appar. Plant. L. 2. C. 6, and is very good in 
Hyſteric and Epileptic Caſes. Gregor. Hor/tius, with the Root 
of it alone, recover'd a Heſſian Girl of five Years old, who 
had been entirely deprived of the Uſe of her Speech for almoſt 
a whole Year, L. 3. OA. Med. 24. The fame is related by 
J. Hotnung, in Ci/fla. Med. Epiſt. 132. The Root is alſo an 
excellent icine againſt the Plague and Poiſons, Plin. I. 
FH. Trag. L. 2. Hift. Plant. C. de Are. Jo. Bruyer. de re Cib. L. 
8. C. 6. Targu. Schnelleberg. Tr. de 20 Herbis Peſtilentiæ ve- 
neno adverſantibus, who ſtyled this Plant the Miracle of Nature, 
on account of its remarkable Efficacy againſt the Plague, MA. 
Unzer. Antidot. Peflilent. L. 2. The Root when freſh, if boil'd, 
warms and corroborates the Stomach, ſtrengthens the Appetite, 

urges the Breaſt, and is good for Rheumatic Diſorders, and the 

Ugo as alſo for Stiffneſs of the Limbs, Swellings, and 
fetid Wounds. The Herb itſelf, boil'd with Victuals, makes 
People lean. The Leaves, when freſh, as alſo the Powder of 
the Root, cure inveterate Ulcers, Fiſtulas, fetid Cancers, and 
the Bites of venomous Animals, if they are apply'd to them. 
Tragus ſays, that for peſtilential Swellings he knew no. Herb 
more efficacious, than the Leaves of Arum, apply'd green to 
them. Georg. @ Turre has obſerv'd, more than once, from 
undeniable Experience, that Burns are heal'd by its Leaves 
when apply'd to them, and frequently renew'd, De Hift. Plant. 
Le 2. __ In order to cure .Ulcers .and Wounds, ſome 
People an excelent Ointment of its Root, reduced to 
Powder, and boil'd with Butter made in the Month of May. 
El. Beynon, that tender-hearted Samaritan, commended: the 
Root of Arum, mix'd with Flowers of Sulphur, as one of the 
moſt efficacious Remedies in a Phthiſis, Fo. Doleus, Enryclo- 

d. Med. L. 2. C. 4. See alſo EI. Beynon, P. MA. 23. 

he Juice, expreſs'd from the bruis'd Root, is for a 
Polypus of the Noſe, if put up the Noſtrils on a little Cot- 
ton. The Fatuſes of all Animals in Nature are I'd 
by Arum, ſays Pliny. Many reduce the Root to a Pow- 
der, and apply it to the Part affected by the Gout, Crar. 
L. 2. Cenſ. 26. The Water diſtill'd from its green Leaves in 
Spring, is an admirable Remedy for the Scurvy, Tb. Willis, Tr. 
de Scorbut. C. = It is alſo good for Maniacs, and ſuch as are 
= ren A any diftil, from the whole Subſtance of this 
Herb, a Water, which they give to thoſe who labour underRup- 
tures. This Water is alſo good againſt the Plague, purifies old 
"Wounds and Ulcers, takes Spots off the Face, whitens the 
Skin, and deſtroys the Wrinkles of the Face. Several People 
inſpiſſate the Juice of the Root at the Sun, and, when 
want to uſe it, diſſolve it in Roſe-water, with which they 
their Faces. Country Girls, when its Kernels are ripe, uſe 
them for a Varniſh, to give a purple Colour to their ks, 
which they rub heartily with them, almoſt to the Loſs of the 
Epidermis or Scarf-ſkin, Georg. a Turre, L. C. The Trages 
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Stomachialis of Birehnams, made of Arum- root, defcrib'd by 
ercetan, Pharm. Reftit. L. 2. C. 20. is known in the 8 
- ſome foreign 1 — This Medicine warms 
tomachs, promotes Digeſtion, procures an Appetite, prevents 
—— removes jy — & the Liver, Spleen, and 
Meſentery ; and is for thoſe who labour under Hypochon- 
driac Diſorders, Me proceeding from Flatulencies, or 
the Scurvy. It is alſo ſerviceable in the Chloroſis in Girls, 
Cachexies, Swellings of the Belly, beginning Dropfies, Quar- 
tan, and other protracted and intermitting Fevers, and other 
Diſorders cauſed by groſs and corrupt Matter in the Stomach. 
It is alſo given for the Stone. In Apothecaries Shops there was 
formerly prepar'd, from its Root, a particular farinaceous white 
Subſtance or Powder, call'd by Chymiſts Fexcula, from the Zotin 
Word Faces, becauſe that Subſtance ſeparates, of its own Ac- 
cord, from the reſt of the Liquor, and ſubſides to the Bottom 
of the Veſſel, It operates in the ſame manner with the Root, 
tho“ more mildly ; for which Reaſon tis ſucceſsfully uſed 
among the Pectoral Tinctures and Powders, employ'd to diſſi- 
pate Phlegm, and glutinous Humours, and facilitate Expectora- 
tion. It alſo removes inveterate Obſtructions, and is an effica- 
cious Remedy in Quartan Fevers, Cachexies, and Scurvies. FJ. 
Conſt. de Rebecqu. Atr. Meditin. Helvet. P. M. 242. * Otto. 
Helbig. in Ephem. N. C. Dec. 1. An. 9. & 10. Obf. 1 
fays, that, among the Indians, the Root of Arum, boil'd, is 
uſed inſtead of Bread. 


Por vis Rapicum Art ComposrTvs : Compound Powder 
| of Arum-roet. 


Take of the Root of ſpotted Arum, two Ounces ; of the 
common Acorus-root, and Saxifrage Pimpinel, each one 
Ounce ; of Crabs-eyes, half an Ounce ; of Cinnamon, 
three Drams ; of Salt of Wormwood, one Dram ; and 
let them be made into a Powder. N. B. "The Arum- 
root is always to be freſh added to it. 


This is but lately introduced into the Diſpenſatory; and 
here is left out the Salt of Juniper, which was order'd in the pre- 
ceding, becauſe it is a thing not uſually made, and anſwers no 
Intention, but what is provided for by the Salt of Wormwood ; 
but this makes it neceſſary to be kept cloſe from the Air, be- 
cauſe it will elſe grow moiſt, and ſpoil the Medicine; tho” the 
principal Neceſſity of fo keeping it, is to preſerve the Pungen- 
cy and Volatility of the Ingredients, which otherwiſe would 
ſoon exhale : And for the ſame Reaſon alſo, it is now directed 
to mix the Arum Root always freſh, as it is uſed ; becauſe that 
is the chief Ingredient, and ſooneſt ſpoil'd by keeping. Quin- 
cy's London Diſpenſatory. 

5 Ray enumerates the following Species in his Chapter of 
rum : 

I. Arum, J. B. Vulgare, Ger. Vulgare maculatum & non 
maculatum, Park. Arum 2. & 3. frve maculatum Maculis cun- 
didis vel nigris, & vulgare non maculatum, C. B. | 

2. Arum venis albis, C. B. Magnum rotundiore folio, Park. 
Majus Veronenſe, Lob. 

3. Arum Byaantinum, Cluſ. J. B. C. B. Park. Dracon- 
tium minus, Ger. quoad Icon. 8 

4. Arum montanum, Alpin. Exot. | 
5. Arum maximum Agyptiacum, quod vulgo Colocaſia, C. B. 
Ar. Æeypt. rotunda & longa Radice, vulgo Colocaſia dicta, Park. 
Colocaſia, Cluſ. I. B. tracum, Ger. 

The Root of this, as well as the whole Plant, is acrimonious 
like the common Arum, but in a milder Degree, and is there- 
fore uſed in Food, and for · other Purpoſes. In Egypt, Syria, 
and other Eaftern Countries, it is eaten as —— as Tur- 
neps in Germany; and is very much coveted by the Turſiſb and 
African Slaves at Naples. Bontius writes, that it is of a venom- 
ous Nature, and requires three Days Maceration in Water, to 
render it eatable. | 
6. Dracunculus aquaticus, Ger. J. B. Nofter aquaticus, Park. 
Paluftris fue radice arundinacea Plinii, C. 8. 
7. Arum orientale, ' Ardabar dictum Zanon, Hiſt. Bot. 


—_ 12. | | 
4 Dictum Zanon, Hiſt. Bot. 


Arum Indicum, Rumphal. 
2 R OE 7 
9. Ariſarum latifolium, Park. Ger. Latifolium quibuſdam, 
k 8 Latifelium alterum, C. B. Item latiſolium maj us ejuſdem. 
er AD REOTIS 1B. G25 Fe =. Park 
10. TIFAT UM I omnum, J. 5. . ong! oleum, arc. 
Anguft of an 357 forte, C. B. 2 Bev 7 
ARUNDO, the Reed. Of this Dale takes Notice of 
ſeveral Species. The firſt is the | | | 
Arunds, Oe. Arunde wallatoria, Ger. 32. 
Raii Hiſt. 2. 1275. Synop. 3. 401. Mer. Pin. 11. 
vulgaris paluſtris, ]. B. 2. 485. Hiſt. Oxon. 3. 218. n 
yr — arg | I, 1 t. - ws It. 2 
gari: agmites Dioſcoridis, C. B. Pin. 27. 
269. Tourn. 2 Elem. Bot. 418. Boerh. ad. A. 2. 
161. Dill. Cat. Gifl, 175. Rupp. Flor. Jen. 155, Buxb. 27. 
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I larundo vulgaris froe vallatoria, Park. Theat. 1208. Arunds, 
Harunde, N Chab. 193. COMMON REED. 
ale. 

Dae Reed has thick, knottr, join'd con TI 
and increaſe much, running obliquely in the Earth: The Stalks 
grow to be above the Height of a Man, hollow, and with ſeve- 
ral Joints ; at _—_— — 2 _ 1 a ee 
Leaves, rough and ; on their Tops a ike 
or 1 a browniſh-red Colour, full of a ſoft, down 
Subſtance, hanging down the Head, without any viſible Seed. 
The Stalks die away every Winter. The Reed grows by Ri- 
ver- ſides, and in Marſhes. 

Azuxpo Downax, Offic. Park. Theat. 1208. Arundo 
Cypria, Ger. 32. Emac. 36. Arundo ſativa, ſeu Donax Dieſ- 
coridis, Raii HR. 2. 1275: C. B. Pin. 17. Tourn. Inft. 526. 
Elem. Bot. 419. Hiſt. Oxon. 3. 219. Boerh. Ind. A. 2. 162. 
C. B. Theat. 271. Arundo maxima & hortenſis, J. B. 2. 485. 
Chab. 193. THE GREAT REED. Date. 

The Medicinal Virtues of theſe are ſaid to be alike, which, 
according to Bartholomeus Zorn, are as follows: 

Its Root attracts any Matter lodg'd in Wounds, if it is re- 
duced to Powder, with Wine, and apply'd to the Wound; or 
if it is taken freſh, and reduced to Powder, with an Onion; 
or if the Powder of it is mix'd with Honey, it produces the 
ſame Effect, Oribaſ. de Morb. Cur. L. 3. C. 75 It alſo 
removes the Pains ariſing from Diſlocations of the Limbs, and 
carries off Pains in the Hips. When bruiſed, and apply'd to 
any Part that aches, it is of wonderful Service, Hier. Mercurial. 
Med. Pra#. L. 4. C. 2. If it is boil'd in any Lixivium, and 
the Head frequently waſh'd therewith, it cauſes the Hair to 

w; and cures ſcald Heads. Julius Cæſar Claudinus, Ep. 

incenzo Tanar. fol. 88. ſays, that the Root of the Arundo pro- 
duced the ſame Effect in Rheumatiſms and Catarrhs, with the 
Peruvian Bark. It is alſo good for thoſe who labour under 
Conſumptions. Aetius ſays, it is of a drying and warming Na- 
ture, and is therefore of Service to dropſical Patients, Serm. 10. 
. 32. See alſo Ephem. N. C. Dec. 3. An. 3. Obſ. 159. It 
brings Apoſtems to Suppuration, Lev. Lemn. de Herb. Biblic. 
e. BY» ihe green Leaves, cut and apply d, 5 off the 
Wild. fire and Eryſipelas. Poor People boil the Flowers in 
Water, or in Beer, which they mix with Honey, and drink, 
after having filtrated it, in order to cure Coughs, Oppreſſions of 
the Breaſt, and Conſumptions. The Antients made Flutes, 
and other muſical Inftruments, of the Arundo. 

ArunDo SCRIPTORIA, Offic. Ger. 34. Emac. 37. J. B. 
2. 487. Raii Hiſt. 2. 1296. Hiſt, Oxon. 3. 219. Arundo ſcri- 
ptoria atro-rubens, C. B. Pin. 1 7: Theat. 273. Tourn. Inſt. 

26, Harundo minor ſive Elegia, Park. Theat. 1211. 

RITING REED. Dale. 

I do not find any Medicinal Virtues attributed to it. 

ArRunDo TaBAxIFERA, Offic. Arundso Mambu, Piſon. 
Mant. Arom. 186. Raii Hiſt. 2. 1315. Arundo Indica maxi- 
ma arborea cortice ſpinoſo Flermanm, Syen. in not. Hort. Mal. 
C. Comm. Flo. Mal. 36. Arundo arbor Tabaxifera, C. B. 
Theat. 285. Arundo arbor in qua humor lacteus gignitur, qui 
Tabaxir Auicennæ & Arabibus dicitur, C. B. Pin. 18. Hiſt. 
Oxon. 3. 219. Arunds arborea Mambu vel Bambu dicta, Pluk. 
Almag. 53. Canna ingens Mambu vel Bambu ditta, Park. 
Theat. 1630. Tabaxir p 5 Mambu arbor, J. B. 1. 222. Mam- 
bu arber, Tabaxir Garcia & Acofta, Chab. 67. Bambu & 
Bambe, Nienhou. Leg. 91. Ily, Hort. Mal. 1. 25. Tab. 16. 
THE BAMBU CA E Dale. 

. Piſo writes, that the young Bambou-canes are full of a 
light, ſpongy, and liquid medu Subſtance, (not ſo much 
ſtuffed as the common Sugar-canes) which the common ſort of 
People greedily ſuck, on account of its grateful Taſte. The 


young Shoots, which are very ſucculent and ſavoury, are much 


valued in India, by Strangers as well as the Natives, as bei 

the Baſe of that famous Compoſition call'd Acyuar, which is 
imported into Europe, and accounted a Delicacy among thoſe 
of nice Palates : And I myſelf, ſays he, have more than once 
taſted it with Pleaſure, But when theſe Canes are grown tall 
and old, the contain'd Liquor is alter'd in Subſtance, Colour, 
Savour, and Efficacy ; and by degrees is protruded forth, and 
coagulated, near the Joint, by the Heat of the Sun, and har- 
den'd like a white Pumice-ſtone : Soon after it loſes its native 
Sweetneſs, acquiring a peculiar Savour, much like that of burnt 
Ivory, with a little Aſtringency, and is call'd by the Natives 


Scan Mauzu (the Tabaxir of Garcias and Acofta) ; which 


the lighter, whiter, and ſmoother it is, the greater is the Value 
ſet upon it ; and the more uneven its Surface, and the more of 
an 88 the worſe it is accounted. | 
abaxir is very fit for Medicinal Purpoſes, eagerly ſought 
aſter by the 17 and Arabian, and purchaſed at ies Weight 
in Gold or Silver. The Indians uſe it for Wounds of the 
Teftes and Penis. It is alſo ſaid to be efficacious in Choleric 
Affections, and the Dyſentery, Garcias writes, that it is pro- 
2 ta be uſed in burning Heats, internal and external, and in 
ilious Fevers and Dyſenteries ; but eſpecially in bilious Flu- 
N Strangury, and bloody Urine. The Decoction of 
” O - 
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the Leaves. and Bark, being drenk, Wounds. of Hood 
retain'd in them ; and is for Women in Childbed, to 
cleanſe the Uterus after the Birth: Theſe Canes, cut off and 
burnt in the Fire, yield a moſt fertile kind of Aſhes ; in burning 
they make loud Cracks with as great a Noiſe as the ion of an 
hundred Guns ; for the Air, which is ſtopp'd in by means of 
the Joints, being rarefy'd, and 2888 Space, burſts its 
Incloſure on Sides, and makes its Way out by Violence. 
They grow in the Sand of the Sea - ſhores. Raii HA. Plant. 
Gramen Arundinaceum, Reed Graſs, enumerated amongſt 
the Reeds by Dale, agrees in Virtues with the common Reed: 
See CALAMUS. | | |; 
ARYSTER, aqgvsip, from age, to draw out: A ſort of 
Veſſel mentioned by Hippocrates, Lib. wegi yoris to which he 
ſes 2 piye, a large Veſſel. Foeftus. 
ARYT ANOIDES, apulauroedc, from dpirane, a Funnel, 
and 4:4 .,, Shape. An Epithet of two Cartilages, which, 


ther with others, conſtitute the Head of the Larynx. It is alſo 


apply'd to ſome Muſcles of the Larynx. Caftellus. Blancard. 
Sce LARYNX. | 
| ARYTHMUS, — 8 epvlu@- 1 
from « Negative, and pv$p4s, properly ſignifying a ulation 
or Modification of Time and Sound why ns an uſed to ex- 
preſs Order and Harmony in other Things). An Epithet apply d 
by Galen to a Pulſe not modulated according to Nature. It is 
oppoſed, he ſays, not to Enrythmus (irgviuw) I modulated,” 
for every Pulſe is modulated after ſome manner or other, but to 
Eurythmus, (upd) ** juſtly modulated ;”* fo that Enryth- 
mus is a common Genus to Arythmus and Eurythmus, A Pul- 
ſus Eurythmus is but one, and indivifible ; but a —— Aryth- 
mus is of three Kinds, as Pararythmus, ' Heterorythmus, and 
Ecrythmus. To ſhew what theſe are by an Example: Every 
Age has its natural Pulſe, which, as long as it k its due 


Rhythmus, or Modulation of Time and Force, is call'd Eury- 


thmus ; but if it any way tranſgrefles, it is a Pulſus Arythmus, If 
it tranigreſſes into a Modulation proper to the next Age, it is 
Pararythmus ; if it changes to a Pulſe proper for any other Age, 
it is call'd Fleterorythmus; but if it paſſes into a Modulation 
proper to no Age at all, it is then a Pulſus Ecrythmus, The 
ſame Judgment is to be form'd of Natures, Seaſons of the 
Year, Places, and all other 'Things ; for all have their determi- 
nate Rhythmus, and, if this be corrupted, they paſs into one or 
other of the three Claſſes of the Arythmi before-mention'd. 


' Galen. de Diff. 7 Lib. 1. Cap. 9. 
, 


AS, ASSARIUM, Ader, wud, ſometimes means a particu- 
lar Weight, in which Senſe the Reman As is the ſame as the 
Libra, or Roman Pound, conſiſting of twelve Ounces. Some- 
times it ſignifies a Roman Coin, which was of different Matter 
and Weight, according to the different Ages of the Common- 
wealth; therefore Varro derives the Word At from As, becauſe 
this Piece of Money was firſt made of Copper of a Pound 
Weight; and As, As, Pondo, and Mina, among antient Au- 
thors, generally paſs for the ſame. It is alſo uſed to ſignify an 
Integer, diviſible into twelve Parts, whence comes our Word Ace, 
or Unit ; and, for this Reaſon, ſome will have As deriv'd from 
the Doric as for dic. one. In Galen, de Ponderibus & Menſu- 
ris, the 9adew is the Weight of two Drams. 

ASA DULCIS, the fame as BenzoinumM, which ſee. 

ASA FCETIDA. See S1LPH1UM. 

ASABON, Soap. Rulandus. John ſan. 

6 d e See Caicarivs Lapis, and 

ALX, 

ASAGEN, Dragon's-blood. Rulandus. TFeobnſon. 

ASAGl, Vitriol, or Atramentum Rubeum, calcin'd Vitriol. 
Rulandus. Fohnſon. 

ASAMAR, AsAGaR, ASINGAR, Verdigriſe. Tohnfſ, 

ASAMAZ, Vitriol. Rulandus, TFobnfon. 

ASAPEOS, doamius, in Hippocrates, Lib. de Rat. Vict. in 
Morb. acut. ſignifies the ſame, according to Galen, as daminles, 
that is, without Concoction. Foefrus, 

ASAPES, dc, unconcofted ; otherwiſe expreſs'd by 
Aſeptus, 6onrrts, ( from «a Negative, and si,, to corrupt, 
putrefy) unputrefy'd, according to the Notion of the Antients, 
confounding Concoction with Putrefaction. Caftellus. 

ASAPHATUM is a ſort of Szrpigo, _—_ or intercu- 
taneous Itch, generated in the Pores like Worms: If the Skin 
be preſs d, they come forth like oblong Threads, with a black 
Head. 12 165 

AS APH EIS, 4927s, (om 4 Negative, and og, clear, 

) in Hippocrates, in Prorrh. & Coac. are ſuch Patients as 
do not utter their Words in a clear manner. This Defe&t is oc- 
caſion'd, as Galen ſays, Comm. 2. in Prorrh, e did Tiv Tov 
guat igydrer , iv a Tis THY Vidpey jenes Too, 
f did Thy Jravoias dd,, either by ſome Hurt, which the Or- 
ot of Speech have contracted from a Diſorder of the 
6 — or elſe by a Delirium.” In the ſame Senſe we are 
to underſtand 4oagis ya@ue, Lib. 7. Epid. of a muffled heſi- 

ing Tongue, that has no plain Utterance ; and do dp, in the 
2 ſuch a Confuſedneſs of Voice as proceeds from 
an — of the Vocal Organs, As api W in 

8 | | i 
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Lib. 1. Prurrbet. means a dubious kind of Delirium, which 
can hardly be diſcover'd by the Attendants, or even by the Phy- 
ſician, Patient lies at Reſt, like one in a Slumber, ſome- 


times with his Eyes ſhut, as if betaking himſelf to Sleep, ſome- 
times with them open, and his Hands thrown about, and em- 


wx * in ſearching and groping here-and-there : Now, becauſe 


es quiet, and does not cry out, nor ſtart up in his Bed, 
like other phrenetic Patients, his Phrenſy or Delirium is ſaid to 
be 404985, „ obſcure or dubious ;”” and, being join'd with a 
Coma in the Beginning, is to be accounted „ eee 
This is the Subſtance of Galen's Comment on the Place. 

ASARABACCA, the ſame as ASARUM, which ſee. 

ASARCON, 4soagxor, from a Negative, and ogg, Fleſh, 
ſtrictly ſignifies void of all Fleſh ; but is comparatively applied by 
Ariſtet. to the Head, in reſpect of the Middle and Lower Belly, 
compared with which it has but little Fleſh, 

ASARINA, a Species of ASARUM, which ſee. 

ASARITES, &7agirns, from doag, Aſarum, zue, Wine, 
being underſtood, is Wine of — which is made by put- 
ting fix Pints of Muſt to three Ounces of Aſarum. This Wine 
is A. tte, and good for thoſe who are afflifted with the Drop- 
ſy or Yellow Jaundice, a diſtemper'd Liver, or the Sciatica. 
Dioſcorider, Lib. 5. Cap. 68. 

ASARUM, Offi. Ger. 688. Emac. 836. C. B. 197: J. B. 

. 548, Chab. 5 10. Raii Hiſt. 1. 207. Tourn. Inſt. 501. 
erh. Ind. A. 2. 95. Dill. Cat. 36. Buxb. 28. Aſarum 
vulgare, Park. 266. Aſarum vulgare rotundifolium, Hiſt. 
Oxon. 3. 511. Nardus ruſtica, Hoff. Flo, Altorff. ASSA- 
RABACCA. 

A$SARUM is by ſome called Wild Nard; it has Leaves like 
Ivy, but much thicker, and rounder. The Flower grows in 
the Middle of the Leaves near the Root, and is of a blue Co- 
lour, reſembling that of Henbane, and incloſing a Seed like a 
Grape-ſtone. The Roots are numerous, jointed, flender, 
running obliquely, reſembling thoſe of Dogs-graſs, but much 
ſlenderer, of a fragrant Smell, and taſte very hot and biting upon 
the Tongue, 

The Roots are heating, diuretic, and emetic, and are good 
in a Dropſy, or inveterate Sciatica ; they alſo provoke the 
Menſes ; fix Drams thereof, taken in Hydromel, purge like 
White Hellebore. They are alſo an Ingredient in Ointments, 

ASARUM grows plentifully on ſhady Hills, and in the Coun- 
tries of Pontus, Phrygia, {ilyricum, and the Territories of 
the Veſtines in Italy. Dieſcorides, Lib. 1. Cap. . 

It is called Aſaren, as Pliny ſays, becauſe it is not worn in Gar- 
lands. It has the Virtues of Nard. They dig it when it ſhoots 
forth Leaves, and dry it; it very ſoon grows mouldy. 

The Root of Aſarabacca conſiſts of a t Number of 
ſlender Strings, of an aromatic Scent when dry. The Leaves 
are ſmooth, and of a Sea-green Colour; of a thick firm Sub- 
ſtance, of a roundiſh Shape, ſomewhat hollowed in, next the 
Foot-ſtalk, reſembling a Kidney ; among theſe ariſe the Flow- 
ers on ſhort Stalks, in form of Cups, or browniſh green Huſks, 
divided at Top into three Parts, and containing Seed like Grape- 
kernels. It is planted with us in Gardens, and flowers in 
June. But the dried Roots are brought from Leghorn. 

Aſarum, according to Pliny, [ Lib. 12. Cap. 13. & Lib. 21. 
Cap. 6.] takes its Name from the Greek Word cf, to adorn, 
5 the privative Particle a, without, becauſe it was not uſed 
by the Antients in rang their Crowns and Garlands. It is 

ſo called the Nardus Montana, Sanguis Martis Magorum, 
and Nardus Sylveftris, and Ruſtica, from its Smell and Vir- 
tues, reſembling thoſe of the Nard. The greateſt Virtue is 
lodged in the Root, which is aromatic, very ſtrong, and burns 
the Tongue like Ginger. But, according to Georgius à Turre, 
[De Hift. Plant. Lib. 2. Cap. 23.] it ſcarce retains its origi- 
nal Nature and Qualities above a Year. Helmont | De Mag. 
Vuln. Cur. p. m. 479.] affirms, that it vomits, and ſometimes 


urges very ſtrongly. Dioſcorides ſays, that an Infuſion of 


ix Drams of its Root purges like Hellebore. It nevertheleſs 
loſes a great deal of its emetic Quality by being boiled in Water. 
Helmont, in Pharm. & Diſpen/. Modern. Seft. 46. Heurn, 
Meth. ad Praxin, Lib. 2. Mich. Etmuller. Oper. Med. Tom. 2. 
p. m. 15, The Engliſh affirm from their Experience, that the 
Powder of Aſarum, boiled in Wine, pres and that, when 
boiled in Water, it excites a Diſcharge of Urine. It removes 
Obſtructions of the Liver and Spleen, purges the Body of all 
malignant Humours, ſtrongly promotes the 
the After-birth, and the Fetus, when dead. MH. Ruland. in 
Theſ. Med. a C. Reyger. Ed. p. 77. ſays, that a DecoQtion of 
Aſarum Root, infallibly promotes the Monthly Diſcharges, and 
- expels the Secundines, and dead Fœtus. It diſſolves the thick 
and viſcid Matter lodged in the Lungs. See Fob. Freytag. 
Auror. Med. Lib. 2. Cap, Jr Gu. Rolfinc. Lib. de Purg. Veget. 
Seft. 1. Art. 4. Cap. 3. It is of great Service in ths une, 
Dropſies, Pains of the Limbs, Gout and Fevers; and is the 
reat Panacea of ſuch as are afflicted with Quartan Agues. See 
Simon Pauli in Quadr. Bot. Claſſ. 2. Marth. in Dioſc. Lib. 3. 
Cop. 42. Alex. Pedemont. Secret, Lib. 1. J. Steph, Strobelberg. 
Rem. Singul. pro Cur. Fer. intr. p. 28. & 29. Ren. Lentil, 


On 


enſes, and expels 


_ 


Miſcell. Med. Pr. p. 13. p. 197. G. H. Velſch. Chil. 1. Erol. 


Cur. & OH. 664. It is principally uſed by the Country People 
in what call a Fever-cake, in order to remove Fever. 
Petr. Bayrus, Lib. 12. Pr, Cap. 6. ſays it is of wonderful Effi- 
cacy in the Jaundice. Fo. Soph. Kozak, Tr. de Sale, Seft. 14. 
Cap. 6. affirms, that by its means be has reſtored many, who 
laboured under the Jaundice, to perfet Health. G. Rondelet, 
Meth. Cur. Morb. Lib. 3. Cap. 82. affirms, that in many In- 
ſtances, he found a Decoction of it to cure Sciatic Pains of long 
Standing, See alſo Joh. Ruel. de Natur. Stirp. Lib. 2. Cap. 8. 
In the City of Dre/den there was one Lotichius, Phyſician to 
the Court, who mixed the Root of this Herb almoſt with every 
Medicine he preſcribed. See Joh. Michael Net. in Job. Schrod. 
Pharm. Med. p. 608. & 624. Frid. en, Clav. 
Pharm. Schrod. Lib. 4. Set. 4. Women with Child ought 
carefully to abſtain from this Root, becauſe it is very hurtful 
to the Fœtus; though Fernelius, Lib. 5. H. M. C. 13. informs 
us, that it may be given to Women in that Condition without 
any Danger. Its Leaves reduced to a Powder, and applied to 
the Pulſe, occaſion Sleep, and cure Fevers. B. Meontagnan 
Confil. 191. affirms, that a Plaiſter made of the Leaves of Aſa- 
rum, and applied to the Region of the Kidneys, wonderfully 
cleanſes the renal and urinary Ducts. If the Head is waſhed 
with any Lixivium, in which its Root and Leaves have been 
boiled, it fortifies the Brain and Memory, tinges the Hair 
black, and prevents its falling off, Its Root reduced to a Pow- 
der, and applied to old and foul Wounds, cleanſes and cures 


them. If its Root is cut, and ſteeped in Roſe-water, the Li- 


ue removes Stains and Blotches in the Face. Foreft, Lib. 31. 
4 3. in Schol. & Lib. 4. Ob/. Chir. 11. When Hares, and 
r wild Beaſts are indiſpoſed, they eat this Herb, and find a 
Cure in it. The Antients, obſerving this, did for that very 
Reaſon mix this Herb with Salt, and give it to their Sheep, 
their Oxen, and Cows, in order to prevent a Putrefaction of 
their Fleſh. When Horſes will not eat their Food, ſome 
People mix the Root of this Herb with Oats, upon which the 
Horſes begin to eat, and are rendered ſprightly. Some Women 
put its Leaves into new-drawn Milk, imagining that by their 
means it will produce more Cream than it would otherwiſe 
have done, This Herb was alſo by the Antients accounted 
good againſt Witchcraft, 

Joh. Fernelius, Lib. 7. Meth. Med. has a Compoſition, 
which he calls Diaſarum; and which he at firſt prepared with 
a View to vomit. This Compoſition, ſays Hor. Augen. ¶ Epi. 
Med. Tom. 1. p. 297.] when exhibited at certain Intervals, 

roves a ſafe and NS Vomit to Perſons of all Ages and 
es, and even to Women big with Child ; and with this very 
View it is prepared in man —_— Shops, where we alſo find 
the Extract of A/arum, called alſo the Coagulum Aſari, which 
is excellent in Diſorders proceeding from Melancholy, cures 
the Jaundice and Falling Sicknets, excites a Diſcharge of 
Urine, promotes the Monthly Evacuations, kills Worms, and 
cures Fevers, eſpecially thoſ. of the Quartan Kind, Hart- 
mann. Prax. Chym. de Vomitor. Sennert. Inſtit. Lib. 5. p. 2. 
Sea. 3 Cap. 9. Collectan. Chymic. Leydenſ. Cap. 48. Job. Fl: 
ung ten. Corpus Pharm. Chym. Med. Sett. 3. Cap. 12. Many 
om its Leaves and Root diſtil a Water, which they preſcribe 
for Oppreſſions of the Breaſt, the Jaundice, the Dropſy, Ter- 


tian and Quartan Agues. It muſt alſo be good for Diſorders 


of the Eyes. Job. Camer. Hort. Med. p. 22. A Conſerve 
made of its Leaves fortifies the Memory and Hearing. Cyoll. 
Tr. de Sign. intr, rer. Marc. Ant. Zimar. Antr. Magico- Med. 
Ons 2. Pp. 113. H. Petræus Naſol. Harm. Tom. 1. Differt. 11. 
ect, 52. 

The Juice of A/arum has of late obtained great Reputation 
as a Vomit in Maniacal Caſes. The Pharmacopeia Pauperum 
gives the following Form : : 


An EmgTic Dravcnrt. 


Take of the Juice of Afarabacca, fix Drams, or an Ounce 
of Oxymel of Squills, half an Ounce ; Carduus-water, 
two Ounces ; mix into a Draught. 


This is a very ſtrong Emetic, and is much uſed at Bedlam, 
amongſt the Maniacs ; fpr it will operate when neither Crocus, 
nor any of the common Mercurial Emetics, will move them. 


And it has been confirmed by all Experience, that ſuch Pa- 


tients are much more difficult to be wrought upon than any 
others, either by Cathartics or Emetics ; infomuch that 
will bear enough at a Doſe for fix or ten ordinary Perſons ; 
their Fibres, and all the Parts of the Brain, moſt adminiſtring 
to Senſation, being extremely clogged with. viſcid Humours, 
which this Medicine is very powerful in draining off ; and upon 
the ſame Account likewiſe it is of good Service as a Ster- 
nutatory ; for it 2 drains the Head by the powerful 
Twitches and Vellications it gives to the Fibres of the Noſe, 
and 2 adjacent. 0 | F 
" "Aſarum Virginianum, entaria nigra, Offic. 4, 
Virginianum folto cordato Gala, more 4 Hiſt. — 2 
3. 511. Alarum Virginianum Piſlelachiæ foliis * 
clamini 
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Ane wers mente, Plak, Almag. 53. Phytog. 78. Raii 


iſt. 3. Aſarum Cyclamini folio Virginianum, Baniſ. 
MSS. Gat, "erp a major Offcinarum, Bobart. BLACK 
SNAKEWEED. 


This is the Aſarum of Virginia, with Leaves of Pi/tolochia, 
ſpotted like Sow-bread, Plukenet"s Phytographia, Tab. 115 Fig. 
and the Roots of it are brought over among the true erpenta- 
ria Virginiana, and are uſed 1 them, being 
accounted of = ſame Diaphoretic and ipharmic Nature. 

ller's Bot. Off. 1 
Aegis, ſrom a Negative, and eg rruhu, to 

inguiſh ; unextinguiſhed, as xi 4oSi5@-, Quick lime. But 
this Word is often put ſubſtantively, for Quick- lime, without 
| the Addition of 7i7@#@, Lime. For its other Signification, 

fee AMIANTUS. * : 

ASBO, ac, the Namie of an unknown Animal, whoſe 
Fat, among others, is preſcribed as an Ingredient in a Plaiſter 
for the Pleuriſy. Myrepſus de Emplaſtris, Cap. 79. 

ASCALABOTES, «zaazB5]ns, and kae lu, a kind of 
Lizard, mentioned by Galen, 11. de Simp. Fac. and Lib. de 
Theriac. ad Piſ. Cap. 9. For a Deſcription of it, ſee ALDRo- 


bus. 

*ASCALONIA, ASCALONITIS, a Species of Cera, 
Onion, which ſee. ; ; : 

-* ASCARDAMYCTES, anf ahνtne, from a Negative, 
and oxagSauife, to wink; in Lib. 2. de Epidem. Sec. 6. is 
one _ keeps his Eyes long fixed and immoveable without 

im 0 

TCA IDES, doxagides, (from don, the ſame as oxagit , 
to leap, palpitate, move, as drags, and rapis, draxus, and 
cdu, in Hippecrates, are the ſame thing) are expounded by 
Galen, in his Favgae, to be kapurtts iy vau Kkogh i T6 
enevdugpiry wWiige yerroperes, © ſmall lender Worms bred in 
« the Inteſtinum Rectum; and Paulus, Lib. 4. Cap. 58. 
d doxagid's bids how inuirleor c πν,zet igt, gc- 
dea meet T le 74 drwllvopire, rd vf, agry- 
Me-, empeguoar Tav Torov cure urn iogueir. © The Aſ- 
& carides are a kind of Worms much like the Scolex, which 
lodge about the Extremity of the Inteſtinum Rectum, and 
« Beginning of the Sphin&er, and excite a vehement Itchin 
4 jn thoſe Parts; or, according to Adtuarius, Meth. Med. 
Lib. 1. Cap. 21. are del bpehiCuoa 1 yagyaAiGuoat Thy Ad- 
yo1]e, 4 moleſting the Patient with a continual Irritation and 
« Titillation. ** ; 

| The Signs of theſe Worms, called Aſcarides, are a continual 
Ttching in the Fundament, which ſometimes cauſes fainting 
Fits and Swoonings ; this _— proceeds from the Motion 
of theſe Worms, and the you nſe of the Part where they 
lie; for we muſt not believe with Mercurialis, and ſome 
others, that the great Guts have only a dull fort of Feeling, 
ſeeing that the Torments of the Colic, which are felt in the 
Colon, and Pains in the Inteſtinum Rectum, cauſed by the 
Wind incloſed therein, are a good Proof to the contrary. 


REMEDIES againſt the ASCARIDES. 


The Aſcarides are a Worm difficult to be expell'd, and that 
for ſeveral Reaſons: The firſt is, becauſe thoſe Creatures are 
remote from the Stomach, ſo that Remedies loſe their Virtue 
before they can come where the Worms are. The ſecond is, 
becauſe the Aſcarides are wrapt up in viſcous Humours, which 
hinder the Operation of Medicines. The third is, becauſe theſe 
Worms aſcend ſometimes into the Czcum. Now that Gut 
being like the Bottom of a Sack, the Aſcaride; keep themſelves, 
as it were, intrenched in that Place. However it be, tis bet- 
ter to attack them below ; and for that Reaſon there is no 
better Remedy, than to put up into the Fundament a Sup 
fitory of Cotton di into Ox's Gall, or in Aloes diſſolved. 
One thing which I preſcribed with Succeſs to ſeveral Patients, 
was, to put up into the Fundament a little Piece of Lard tied 
to a String, if left there for ſome time; and after that, if 
drawn back, it will be full of Worms. Inſtead of Lard, you 
may uſe old Fleſh ſalted. Clyſters of the DecoQtion of Gen- 
tian are wonderful againſt the Aſcarides. You may add to the 
Gentian, Birthwort, Succory, Tanſy, Arſe-ſmart, Orach, and 
make a Decoction of it in Water and White-wine : When it 
is done, you may add a little of the Confection of Hiera. 

For Children you may uſe the following Clyſter : 


Take Mallows and Violet-leaves, of each a Handful ; Cole- 

® wort-leaves, one or two Handfuls ; Coriander and Fenel- 
Seeds, of each two Drams ; Flowers of Chamomile, and 
the Leſſer 8 of each a little Handful: Make a 
Decoction of the Whole in Milk, and diſſolve in the 

. ftrained Liquor an Ounce of Honey, and two Drams of 
the Confection of Hiera. 


Hippocrates adviſes, for the expelling of the Aſcarides, to 
take Agnus caſtus- ſeed, to bruiſe it well with a little Ox-gall, 
and then to mix the Whole with a little Oil of Cedar, and 


x f 


po- piadæ preſerved, as appears 


ASC. 


make a Suppoſitory of it with a little greaſy Wool. Andry. See 
LumBRIct and VERMEs:. 

ASCELES, as, from « Neg. and e- a Leg, With- 
out . Galen de Hippec. & Plat. Decr, Lib. 4. Cap. 4: 
ASCENDENTIA, Aſcending ; ſpoken of the Signs or 
Conſtellations of the Firmament of Heaven, and eſpecially of 
the Sidereal Spirits. Caftellus from Dorneus in Dick. Par. 

ASCENSUS MORBI, the Aſcent of a Diſeaſe, is the ſame 
as the b or Increaſe of the fame; Sce Auaukx- 
TUM. Aſcenſus alſo, or Lene. ſignifies a manner of chy- 
wy Sublimation and Diſtillation, oppos'd to Deſcenſus. See 

UA. 
SCESIS, dun, from dende, to exerciſe. The ſame as 
Ex kRRCITATIO, which ſee; 

ASCETES, a,. The ſame as Athleta, or Athletes, a 
Wreſtler. Thus «oxnrio, in Erotian on Hippocrates, is ex- 
pounded by eJanTicy ; for Aſcete, hie ſays, are called by the 
Attics, Athlete. | 

ASCHEMON, «exiueyr, from « Neg. and d, a Form, 
or Figure; deformed ; 4oxnueoririesr oxtad”; amore deformed 


Leg, — 55 Lib. de Artic. 
A, Thymallus, Schrod. 5. 333. 


ASC mallus, Offic. 
Salv, de Aquat. 81, Jonſ. de Piſc. $1. Aldrov. de Pile. 593. 
Charlt. de Piſc. 36. Raii Ichth. 187. Ejafd. Synop. Piſc. 62. 

Thymallus, ſeu Thymus, Geſn. de 


- 
1 


Bellon. de Aquat. 182. 


Aquat. 978. Thymus, Rondel. de Piſc. 2.187, THE GRAY- 
LING, or UMBER. | 
Ibis Fiſh reſides in rapid, ſhallow, and ſtony Streams, and 
is eſteem'd excellent Food. The Part us'd in Medicine is the 
Fat, which is ſaid to take away Specks and Pearls from the 
Eye: Melted in the Sun, and mix'd with Honey, it takes 
away Freckles, and Marks left by the Small-pox. Dale. 

ASCIA, oxinapr@- 5 axiraprer, properly an Ax, or Hatchet, 
but, by a Metaphor, taken from the Figure, uſed to ſignify a 
fort of ſimple Bandage, which is deſcribed by Galen, Com. 2. 
in Lib. de Art. The Aſcia is a ſort of Bandage, that declines a 
little from the Tranſverſe. And, on Hippocr, w 2 xd] i}, 
he tells us, that Hippocrates calls the Bandage which declines 
but a little, Iſcia, and what conſiderably declines, Sime. Now 
an Aſcia, he ſays, is a Carpenter's Tool, which towards its 
Extremity, by which it cuts the Wood, is gently incurvated, 
and ſhelves away like a Rock. But Erotian ſeems to give us 
the cleareſt Idea of it, from A/clepiades, 1s 73 lüp. as follows; 
le, yep d oxiragr&, bra ö tri,“ inipdnauy dilds a0, 
V NaN GG, xndow Tie Toi x) yurier, Juen Trav ip S- 
iu · „The Aſcia is, when the Fillet, after one Revolu- 
tion, runs into the Figure of the Letter x, making a 
* Break and Angle, as in the Rectoblique Bandage. is 
agrees with that of Hippocrates de Fratt. ii, Y ie. 
dun Touxneldrr, Acne wit oreTdpres Fyuga This 
«« Bandage has the greateſt Variety, and a Multitude of Aſcie ;"* 
and in the ſame Senſe is ox«waprid\vv uſed. Lib. de Fra. 

ASCITES, ar, from dcn, a Bottle, becauſe it diſtends 
the Belly in Form of a Bottle. A Species of Dropſy. See 
Hvpkors. 

ASCITICUS, ah, one who labours under an Aſcites, 
Blancard. 

ASCLEPIADEZ. f 

The Deſcendants of AZ 22 called Aſclepiadæ, have been 
ſaid to preſerve Medicine in their Family without any Inter- 
ruption; but of this we Thould have a more diſtin& and accu- 
rate Knowledge, if we had the Writings of Erateſthenes, 
Pherecydes, A= Arius of Tarſus, and Polyanthus of 
Cyrene, who took care to write the Hiſtory of theſe Deſcen- 
dants of & ſculapius; but though the Works of theſe Authors 
are loſt, yet we have the Names, at leaſt, of ſome of the Aſcla- 
from the Catalogue of the Prede- 
ceſſors of Hippocrates, who called himſelf the Eighteenth De- 
ſcendant of e Now the Genealogy of Hippocrates 
is ſtill entire, and s thus: 

That Hippocrates, whoſe Writings are handed down to us, 
was the Son of Heraclides, who was the Son of another Hip- 
pocrates, the Son of Gnoſidicus, the Son of Nebrus, the Son of 
2 the IIId. the Son of Theodore the Second, the Son of 

lcomytideus the IId. the Son of Cryſamis the IId. the Bon of 
Seſtratus the IId. the Son of Theodore the Eirſt, the Son of Cry- 
ſamis the Firſt, the Son of Cleomytideus the Firſt, the Son of Dar- 
danus, the Son of Stratus the Firlt, the Son of Hippolachus, 
the Son of Podalirius, who was the Son of X#ſculapius. Ste- 
phanus Byzantinus aſcribes two more Sons to Gnoſidicus, be- 
ſides him already mentioned; one of whom was called A#nius, 
and the other Padalirins, Nebrus, the Father of Gnofadicus, 


4 


had alſo another Son, whoſe Name was Chryſus. 

This Genealogy may poſſibly be thought fabulous; but, grant- 
ing that there was ſome Error, or ſomething of a fictitious Na- 
ture, in this Succeſſion of the Hſclepiade, cis, at leaft, certain, 
that ſeveral Branches of the A ſculapiam Family were known, 
beſides that of 1 before his Time; and that the 

icular Branch of it, from which that Phyſician ſprung, was 
diſtinguiſhed by the Name of the Aſclpiadæ Nebrides, þ 


ASC 


the Deſcendants of Nebrus, who had become 
mous in Phyſic, and of whoſe Skill the Priefteſs of 
in one of her Reſponſes, given a very great Character, 
phanus Byzantinus obſerves, 

There were ſtill more Branches of the A/clepiade ſpread up 
and down in different Parts, and they had cven eſtabliſhed three 
famous Schools, one at Rhodes, which failed firſt by the Ex- 
tinction of that Branch of the Succeſſors of A ſculapius ; and 
this probably happened, long before the Days of 25 
ſince he —5 no Mention of it, as he does of that of Cnidos, 
which was the Third, and that of Cos, which was the Second. 
"Theſe two laſt flouriſhed at the ſame Time with the School of 
Ttaly, of which were Pythagoras, Empedacles, and other Phi- 
loſophers, who cultivated Phyſic, though at the fame time the 
Greek Schools were much more antient. As theſe were the only 
three Schools which made any Noiſe, ſo they had a mutual 
Emulation, and were for ever contending for the greateſt Im- 
provements in Phyſic. Galen, however, gives the Preference 
to that at Cos, as having produced the greateſt Number of fa- 
mous Diſciples, among whom was Hippocrates. That of Cni- 
— was ranked in the ſecond Place, and that of Italy in the 

ird. 

Hcrodotus lib. 1. alſo ſpeaks of a School of Phyſicians at Cyrene, 
where A ſculapius had a Temple, in which the Service was dif- 
ferent from that practis'd in Greece ; which may lay a Founda- 
tion for ſuſpecting, that in that Nation there might have been 
Aſclepiade, of a different Sort from the others. 

The ſame Hiſtorian in the above-quoted Book alſo mentions 
a Medicinal School at Crotona, the native Country of Demo- 
cedes the famous Phyſician, who was contemporary with Pytha- 
goras. This Phyſician, according to Herodotus, being baniſh'd 
by the Cruelty of his Father Cal yo arriv'd firſt at Agina, 
and afterwards at Athens, where he was had in great Eſteem. 
From thence he went to Samet, where he had an Opportunity 
of attending Polycrates King of that Iſland, and the good For- 
tune to cure him of a very terrible Diſorder, for which he re- 
ceiv'd two Talents of Gold. Some time after, being taken 
Priſoner by the Perſians, he concealed his Profeſſion, but was 
at laſt diſcover'd, and compell'd to employ his Skill for the 
Relief of Darius, who was rack'd with Pain in Conſequence of 
a Diſlocation of one of his Ancles, He had alſo for his Patient 
Queen Atoſſa, Wife to the ſame King, for a Cancer in her 
Breaſt, e Hiſtorian adds, that having been ſucceſsful in 
both theſe Cures, Democedes receiv*d very rich Preſents, and 
acquir'd ſo great a Share of the King's Favour, that he was 
invited to eat at his own Table. But finding an Opportunity 
of returning into Greece, on account of a Promiſe he had made 
to act in Quality of a Spy, he remained in it altogether, de- 
ſpiſing all the Honours they had paid him in Perſia, and laugh- 
ing at thoſe who had given him a Commiſſion to betray his 
native Country, He was afterwards marry'd to a Daughter of 
the famous Mil his Countryman. 

We know no other memorable Circumſtances relating to 
the Phyſic of Democedes, or that of the other Phyſicians of Cre- 
tona : Neither have we any thing of Importance to ſay con- 
cerning the School of Rhodes. As for that of Jtaly, tis poſ- 
ſible Polycletes might belong to it, ſince he was Phyſician to 
Phalaris , the Tyrant of Agrigentum, the Town of Sicily, in 
which that School was. | 

We may judge of the Method follow'd in the School of 
Cnides, by ſome Hints of Hippocrates relating to that Affair. 
„ Thoſe, ſays he, [ De Ratione Viftus in Acutis, Lib. 1.] who 
% have compiled the Cnidian Sentences, have very well de- 
« ſcribed what Patients ſuffer under every Diſeaſe ; how ſome 
„% Symptoms of their Diſorders happen; and, in a word, all 
„that any Perſon ignorant of Phyſic could write, after in- 
«< quiring of Patients what their ſeveral Ailments were; but 
„ they have forgot moſt of what a Phyſician ought to know, 
© without hearing the Report of the Patient. 

The ſame Age beſides obſerves, that the Cridians uſed 
very few Medicines; for Elaterium, which is a Purgative ex- 
trated from the wild Cucumber, Milk, and Whey, made up 
almoſt the W hole of their Materia Medica. From what Hip- 
pecrates here ſays, we may gather, that theſe Phyſicians were 
content with giving an Enumeration, or exact Deſcription, of 
the Symptoms attending Diſeaſes, without giving themſelves 
the Trouble to inquire into their Cauſes, or prognoſticate 
their Events; we may alſo gather'from what he ſays, that 
they anly uſed a very ſmall Number of Medicines, the Virtues 
of which they and their Predeceſſors had diſcover'd by Ex- 

lence. 

' Theſe two Obſervations are ſufficient to convince us, that 
the Cnidians were little more than Empirics, or, at leaſt, that 
they did not value themſelves on the Accuracy and Juſtneſs of 
their Theories. The fartheſt they went in this Way, was 
ſometimes to reaſon from Aualogy, or a Compariſon of Diſeaſes 
and Remedies, as we may ſee by the Example Galen gives us 


particularly fa- 
Apollo had, 


as Ste- 


of it in theſe Words: "The Cnidians, fays he, attempted 
* to cure Abſceſſes of the Lungs in this manner: As they 
1% had obſerved, that a Cough occaſions a Diſcharge of any 


« Matter in the the Id the T of thoſe 
„ who labour'd n= 7 che 8 their 
„Lips, and endeavour d to convey ſome Drops of Water into 
„the Aſpera Arteria, with a View to excite a violent Cou 

«< which in their Opinion made them diſcharge all the Pus 
„ contain'd in their ts. 

As for the Phyſicians of Cos, it may be alſo ſaid of them, if the 
Prænotiones Coace, found among the Works of Hippocrates, 
are only a Collection of Obſervations made by theſe Phyſicians, 
as many of the Antients believed, that they were not great 
Reaſoners; and we plainly perceive, that were not at the 
Pains to account for their P ſtics. Hippocrates was of 
the Number of theſe Phyſicians, and we know of no more 
of them, except his Predeceſſors, whom we have already 
mentioned, 

What we have ſaid proves, that what Pliny and Celſus have ad- 
vanced, is not abſolutely true, when they ſaid, that we had no 
Accounts of Phyſic during the Interval they havemention'd ; and 
ſtill leſs true, that Phyſic only began with Philoſophy, as Celſus 
affirms ; unleſs he means rational Phyſic, or that which is 
employ'd in inveſtigating the hidden Cauſes of Diſeaſes, and 
accounting for the Operations of Medicines. This fort of 
Phyſic had, indeed, little Exiſtence in the World, before the 


Arts and Sciences came to be cultivated. 


It may poſſibly be thought, that I forget one Circumſtance, 
which not only does a great deal of Honour to the Aſclepiade, 
but intirely overthrows what Celſus and Pliny have advanced; and 
even what I myſelf affirmed, when I faid that the A/clepiade were 
little more than Empirics ; and that is, that they were look'd 
upon as great Anatomiſts. Galen, tis true, was of this Opi- 
nion: ** At the Time, ſays he, when Phyſic was confin'd 
«© to the Family of the He the Fathers taught their 
« Children Anatomy, and from their Infancy trained them 
cc up to the Diſſection of Animals; ſo that this Branch of 

nowledge paſſing from Father to Son, like a manual Tradi- 
<< tion, as it were, it was to no Purpoſe to write down the 
Manner in which theſe Diſſections were performed, ſince it 
„ was as impoſlible they ſhould forget it, as that they ſhould 
forget the Letters of the Alphabet, which they learned al- 
«© molt at the ſame Time.” ; 

There are ſtill ſome other of this Author, from 
which we perceive, that he believed, that the Aſclepiadæ were 
perfect Maſters of Anatomy. But to his Authority we may 
oppoſe that of an antient Commentator upon Plato, who aſſerts 
that the Philoſopher Alemæon was the firſt who diſſected an Ani- 
mal; which deſtroys what Galen affirms of the A/clepiade, at 
leaſt, of ſuch of them as came before Alcmeom, who are the 
Perſons of whom we now ſpeak ; as for thoſe who came after 
him, they were either contemporary with „ ab, or ſuc- 
ceeded him. But though the "Teſtimony of Hippocrates, in this 
Caſe, were not to be depended on, yet we may conclude from 
the ſmall Progreſs they had in his Days made in Anatomy, that 
till then the Bodies of Animals had been very ſuperficially in- 
quired into; which is quite the Reverſe of what Galen ſays, 
when he affirms, that Anatomy was in its Perfection in the Days 
of the Aſclepiadæ. 

I would not by all this inſinuate, that the 4/cleprade were 
entirely ignorant of the Parts of the human _ ſince with- 
out ſuch a Knowledge they could neither practiſe Phyſic in 
general, nor Surgery in particular ; which, by the way, 


underſtood better than any other Branch of the Buſineſs, But 
the Knowledge they had in Anatomy was in a great meaſure 
owing to what they obſerved in the killing of Beaſts, and in 


their Sacrifices. y were alſo very induſtrious in improving 
themſelves in Anatomy, if at any time they found in the Fields 
human Bones ſtript of their Fleſh by wild Beaſts, or waſted by 
Time ; or when found the Bodies of Travellers killed by 
Robbers, or thoſe of Soldiers killed in Battle. It is alſo poſſi- 
ble, that the Aſclepiade might have got acquainted with the 
Improvements of the Egyptians, who embalmed their Dead for 
Preſervation. But their chief and principal Scene of Improve- 
ment was in, the Practice of Surgery, where in the Cure of 
Wounds, Ulcers, Tumors, Fractures, and Diſlocations, they 
had an Opportunity of diſcovering in the Living, what they 
_ ſufficient rtunities of finding in the Dead. Le 
arc. 
ASCLEPIADES. 
Though the Deſcendants of AX 3 were called the A{cle- 
iade, that is, the Children of Aſclepius, which is the Greet 
ame of Æſculapius; yet there was a Phyſician of the Name 
of Aſclepiades, who was not of that Family. » 
his Phyſician was in great Reputation at Rome, during the 
Life of Mithridates, that is, towards the Middle of the Thirty- 
ninth Century, according to the Teſtimony of Pliny, from 
which I conclude, that this Author contradicts himſelf, when 
he ſays, in the ſame Chapter, that Phyſic was not known in 
Rome, till after Pompey's Victory over Mithridates. Archaga- 
thus, a Greek Phyſician, came to Rome about an hundred Years 
before; where, on his firſt A e, he was well received ; 
but his Profeſſron was afterwards brought into Diſgrace. Now 
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them 


ASC 


in all Probability, this Aſclepiades was one of the firſt who te- 


eſtabliſhed its Aer and Reputation. This Phyſician [ac- 
cording to Pliny, Lib. 26. os 3-1 was a Native of Pruſa in 
Bithyma, but happened at to ſettle in Rome, in Imitation 
of a great many other Greets, who had now begun to eftabliſh 
Eves in this Capital of the World, hoping there to ac- 
uire greater Riches than in their own Country. Upon his 
Appearance in Rome, he taught Rhetoric ; but not finding 
his Expectations anſwered by that Profeſſion, he reſolved to try 
whether that of Phyſician would not be more fortunate to him; 
and though, according to Pliny, he had at that time no Know- 
ledge of the Buſineſs, yet he imagined, that by the Bright- 
nel of his Genius, he ould ſoon ſurmount the Diſadvantages 
ariſing from his not having been regularly bred to Medicine. 
The Method this Phyſician uſed to eſtabliſh his Character 
was, to run directly counter to the Practice of Archagathus, 
who had been condemned for his Cruelty ; and to decry not 
only his Method, but alſo a great Part of the Medicines daily 
recommended by other Phyſicians. The Practice of A/clepiades 
conſiſted principally, [according to Pliny, Lib. 26. Cap. 3.] in 
throwing the Patient into a Sweat, by means of warm Coyer- 
ings, or by expoſing him to the Heat of the Fire, or the Rays 
of the Sun. Aſclepiades alſo condemned the antient Manner of 
curing Quinſeys by thruſting an Inſtrument forcibly down the 
Throat, in order to clear the Paſſage. But of all other things, 
he made the higheſt Remonſtrances againſt Vomits, which, in 
theſe Days, were frequently uſed ; and even _ Purgatives, 
which he looked upon as hurtful to the Stomach, | 
At the ſame time that Aſclepiades condemned and decried the 
above Medicines, he ſubſtituted in their room very mild ones, 
ſaying, Tuto, celeriter & jutunde, id Votum eft : But adds 
Celſus, Lib. 3. Cap. 4. Sed fere periculoſa efſe nimia & Feſfti- 
natio & Voluptas ſolet. It were to be wiſhed, that Diſeaſes 
could be cured ſurely, ſoon, and agreeably ; but Attempts to 
cure too ſuddenly, or by means of too agreeable Medicines, 
are generally attended with Danger. 
he ſuperſtitious Methods of curing Diſeaſes, or the Magi- 
cal Remedies,” of which, before the Arrival of Aſclepiades, they 
were ſo fond, which Cats himſelf had on ſome Occaſions 
uſed, but which were. beginning to be in Diſcredit, contri- 


buted not a little to the favourable and ready Reception of 


this new Phyſic of Aſclepiades. This Obſervation Pliny makes 
in the * of his twenty - ſiæth Book, where he uſes theſe 
Words : The Pani of Magic was a Circumſtance of more Uſe 
to him than any thing elſe. One Doringius, a German Author, 
de Medicina & Medicis, not adverting that theſe Words of 
Pliny had a Relation to what he had faid in the Beginning of 
the foregoing Chapter, explains this Paſſage, as if Pliny had 
intended to fay, that Aſclepiades had, in a particular manner, 
uſed Magic in his Prattice of Phyſic, which is quite the Re- 
verſe of what Pliny thought, and inconſiſtent with the Cha- 
rater of Aſclepiades, who was an Epicurean. 

Till the Days of Aſclepiades, ſays Pliny, Antiquity ſtood 
<< it well out. In vain did Herophilus advance his refined Spe- 
„ culations ; neither he, nor any of a like Character, were 
<< followed univerſally ; and conſiderable Remains of antient 
„ Phyſic as yet ſupported themſelves, with all the Authority 
<< they had ever acquired. But this ſecond Zſculapius, having 
reduced all the ing of a Phyſician to the Knowledge 
or Inveſtigation of the Cauſes of Diſeaſes, Phyſic, which 
<< at firſt was an Art founded on Experience, became con- 
* 8 and entirely changed its Face.“ a 

hat eaſily gained a Party to Aſclepiades, to the Prejudice 
of antient Phyſic, and made People reliſh his Reaſoning, was, 
his uſing very mild and gentle Remedies, which Pliny reduces 
to five: Abſtinence from Food ; Abſtinence from Wine on 
certain Occaſions ; Friftions ; Walking; and Geſtation. As 
People ſaw, that could eaſily ſubmit themſelves to theſe, 
they judged the Phyſic of Aſclepiades ſo much the better for its 
practiſed. Beſides, being very eloquent, and a 
ap Philoſopher, he attracted the E almoſt of all Man- 

ind, and was looked on as one ſent from Heaven. 

Pliny adds, that this Phyſician had the Art of gaining the 
Aſtections of People by certain Stratagems peculiar to him-- 
ſelf ; ſuch as promiſing his Patients Wine, and actually givi 
them ſome on proper Occaſions, and allowing them to ink 
cold Water, in order to refreſh themſelves. And as he had 
been among the firſt who uſed this Remedy, he took a certain 
Pleaſure in g called ai. Tux ess, or The Giver of cold Water. 
Wine, in the mean time, contributed no leſs to the Eftabliſh- 
ment of his Reputation. Apuleius fays, that Aſclepiades was 
the firſt of the Phyſicians, who preſcribed Wine for the Relief 
of his Patients; and the ſame Author afterwards tells a Story 
of a Man being reſtored to Life by Aſclepiader, after he was 
thought dead, and ready to be interred. He does not indeed 
mention n that Occaſion; but from what 
he had before ſaid, one may infer, that the Miracle was 
wrought by means of that Liquor, though the Author aſcribes 
ei 7 of the Man to certain Medicines which A/clepiades 

Vor. I. 


This Phyſician alſo contrived, almoſt every Day; ſoine hew 
Invention to pleaſe and humour his Patients : He — therm 
to be laid in penſile Beds, which were a Species of Cradles 
ſhaked, in order to lull the Patients to ſleep, or mitigate their 
Pains, He alſo invented an hundred new of ſome 
of which were penſile. 

This is, according to 
but as that Author is ſu of Partiality in 
we ſhall inquire what Sentiments others entertained concern - 
ing this * 1 

e find then, that almoſt all the Antients give a favourable 

Character of Aſclepiades : Apuleius ſtyles him The Prince, or 
Firft of Phyfictans, after 8 He is alſo by Scribo- 
nins Largus [in Epiſtol. ad Calliſlum] called, A very great 
Author in Phyfic. And Sextus Empiricus, Adverſus Mathe- 
maticos, Lib. 7. calls him A Phyſician inftrior to none, Celſus 
alſo had him in t Eſteem. Another Proof of the great 


Reputation he acquired, was his being deſired by Mi- 
thridates to aſſume the Character of his Phyſician. But a 
Circumſtance of all others the moſt advan s to his Cha- 


rater is, his having been the Phyſician and intimate Friend of 
Cicero, as he bimfelf teſtifies, [ De Oratore, Lib. 1.) and at 
the ſame time ſeems to pay a great Deſerence to his Eloquence, 
which proves that this 2 did not quit the Profeſſion of 
Rhetorician for want of a Capacity. 

Galen, who declares himſelf againſt the Practice of Aſclepi- 
ades, yet owns him to be very eloquent, but upbraids him with 
being a Sophiſt, and having a Practice of contradifting every 
one he had any thing to do with. Cœlius Aurelia nus, Acutor, 
Lib. 1. Cap. 15. charges him with the. ſame Fault, When Aſcle- 
piades, ſays he, was called to a Patient who had another Phy- 
ſician, he condemned all the Medicines that Phyſician had 
ordered, and approved of others which he had not mentioned, 
as if the fame Medicines, which, when ordered by others, were 
noxious, became ſaſe and ſalutary, when preſcribed by him. 
The Author laſt quoted, draws this Conſequence from a Paſ- 
ſage in one of the Books of Aſclepiades, where, in ſpeaking of 
the Cure of a Phrenſy, he ſays, that if a Perſon labouring 
under that Diſtemper ſhould fall into his Hands, before having 
come through thoſe of any other Phyſician, or uſed any other 
Medicine, that in that Caſe he would uſe external lica- 
tions of ſtrong-ſcented Subſtances, ſuch as Caſtor, Hogs-fene! 
Rue, and Vi , or the Liquor in which theſe Subſtances had 
been infuſed ; and that he would afterwards order him a Clyſter 
to relieve the obſtructed Parts; but, ſaid he, if another Phyſi- 
cian has before dealt with the Patient, all Cataplaſms, Oils, and 
ſtrong-ſcented Medicines, muſt be _—__ in the very Be- 

inning of the Cure, and the Patient muſt, be removed from a 
ark Place to a clear and open Light. *Tis poſſible, A/clepiades 
might not have followed this Pradlice from a Principle of Envy 
or Contradiction, as Cœlius Aurelianus infinuates, but from a 
quite different Motive. As the ſame Diſeaſe may ſometimes be 
cured by different Methods, he might 3 that Suc- 
ceſs, on ſome Occaſions, might attend a nge of the Me- 
thod of Cure, from what it was in the Infancy of the Diſcaſe, 
or the paſſing from the Uſe of cold to hot Medicines, and from 
hot to cold. As a Proof, that Aſclepiades entertained this No- 
tion, he calls the Cure here mentioned, bold and extraordi- 

„ not to be undertaken but in deſperate Caſes. 

2 of Practice like this undoubtedly made People who 
were ignorant of the true Principle upon which ¶ſclqpiades 
acted, conclude, that he was an errant Quack, This is the 
Idea which Pliny ſeems to entertain of this famous Phyſician, 
in what he has hitherto advanced concerning him ; and we 
can have no Reaſon to doubt, that this was his real Senti- 
ment, if we conſider the finiſhing Stroke of theſe Enco- 


miums, which he pretends to beſtow upon him fin Lib. 7, 
Cap. 37. J. Aſvlepiades, ſays he, having bid a Defiance to 
Fortune, by ſaying, he conſented not to be eſteemed a Phy- 


« fician, if ever he was attacked by any Diſeaſe whatever, 
4 remained victorious in this Point; for he died in an extreme 
„ old Age, and that by an accidental Fall from a Stair-caſe, ? 
It is not probable, that a Man of ſo philoſophical a Turn as 
Aſclepiades was, would have talked in ſo ridiculous and fooliſh 
a manner. | a | 
We ſhould be better able to form a Judgment of the Senti- 
ments of 2. if his Writings had reached our Hands; 
but they are loſt, as well as a great many other valuable Pieces of 
Antiquity, which would have undoubtedly given us Satisfaction 
with regard to a great many things, of which we muſt now be 
contented to remain- i t. Tho' * 0 might not, 
poſſibly, have been a Model for the Direction of Practice, yet 
there would have been a certain Pleaſure in reading his W 
ſince 'tis to be preſumed were beautifully written ; and if 
had not been a Standard f ſicians, they would have, 
at leaſt, proved an Amuſement iloſophers, and ſerved: to 
illuſtrate the Doctrines of Epicurus, Lucretius, and Democritus. 


As the Reputation of this Aſclepiades was very great, both 
during his Life, and after his Death, ſo he had a great Number 
ar and Followers, i 7 all been 

8 Among 


Pliny, the Character of Aſclepiader : 
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Among other antient Authom, who wrote on the Compoſition 
of Medicines, there were two called 4/clepiades ; but both dif- 
ferent from the Aſclepiades above-mentioned ; for they are both 
by Galen ; and that Author obſerves, that they both 
ved after Audromachus, who was Phyſician to Nero. ' 
The Aſclepiades moſt frequently quoted by Galen, and whom 
he ordinarily calls by the ſingle Name of A/clepiader, was more 

icularly diſtinguiſhed by the Surname of Pharmacion, as 
alen —— us; and this Surname denoted the princ 
Buſineſs of this Phyſician, which was the Compoſition of Me. 
dicines, by the Greeks called Pharmaca, 

This Aſclepiades, whom the learned Mr. Di Capoa confounds 
with the firſt-mentioned A{clepiades, wrote ten Books, five 
upon Medicines to be uſt _— z and five other upon 
ſuch as were to be uſed internally. Galen ſays, he wrote very 
well, and ranks him the Authors who had handled 
that Subject. He even praiſes him in 2 manner, for 
his Exactneſs in deſcribing the Modus Faciendi, or the preciſe 
Method one ought to'take in making the Com bias RES. 
ſcribed. He alſo commends him for his eſs in deter- 
mining the Qualities of theſe Medicines, and the particular 
Manner in which they were to be uſed. The following is an 
Example of the ExaQtneſs of A/clepiades, and of the Advan- 
tages attending it : | 


The PLAISTER of ASCLEPIADES for CytRontan Ulcers, 
and others of difficult Cure. | 


6 Take of Verdigriſe, one Ounce ; of Wax, half a Pound; 
«© of the Reſin of the Larch- tree, [ Venice Turpentine] 
<< half an Ounce. The Wax and Reſin muſt be melted ; 
6 and after pounding the V erdigriſe, add it to them; then 
* ſtir the Whole. , 


The way of uſing it is this : Spread a little of this Plaiſter 
upon as much Leather as will cover the Ulcer ; place round it 
ſome Medicine for preventing Inflammation, and let your 
Plaiſter lie on for three Days. Then waſh the Part affected 
gently ; waſh alſo and ſoften the old Plaiſter, and apply it again 
to the Ulcer ; continue this Method every three Days till the 
Cicatrix is formed. 

Galen, who gives us an Account of this Method, after ap- 

— it, tries to account for its Succeſs, by a certain Re- 

tion the Plaiſter acquires to the Body of the Patient, by means 
of its long Stay upon the Ulcer. But this may be the more 
rationally accounted for in another way, which is, that by 
rarely ang 6s Plaiſter, or allowing it to remain on the Ulcer 
three Days, the Cicatrix has more Time to form itſelf, 
and the Fleſh is more commodiouſly nouriſhed, becauſe the 
Ulcer is by that means leſs frequently expoſed to the Air, which, 
by introducing ſome foreign Subſtance into the Wound, breaks 
* Fibres which to unite themſelves, and form Fleſb 
and Skin. Beſides, the Motion excited in the Ulcer, or Part 
affected, by the taking away, and again applying, the Plaiſter, 
interrupts the Formation of the Cicatrix, by breaking and put- 
ting out of Order the Fibres, which, in ſuch a Caſe, are very 
tender. In ſhort, the renewing the Plaiſter, for the ſame Rea- 
ſon, retards the Cicatrix, becauſe a freſh Plaiſter has always 
more Force and Penetration, than one which has been uſed before. 
There are a great many more A/clepiades ; but as their Cha- 
racers have nothing very remarkable in them, and as the Ac- 
counts we have of them, are involved in ſuch Obſcurity and 
Perplexity, as can never be ſurmounted by the greateſt Induſtry, 
we ſhall ſay no more concerning them. Le Clerc. 

ASCLEPIAS, a Plant thus diſtinguiſhed : 

3 Dioſc. 2 — — Oak. 
119. A{clepias flare allo, 731. Emac. 898. heat. 
387 8 E. P. 303. Rai Hil 2. 1091. Hiſt. Oxon. 3. 
611. Tourn, Inſt. 94. Elem. Bot. 80. Ind. A. 12. 

. 2. 


Aſelepias fue Vincetoxicum multis, floribus albicantibus, J. 
138. 1 Aſclepias diftum, Par. Bat. 43. Fincetoxicon, 
Rupp. „Jen. 20. Buxb. 336. SWALLOW-WORT. 


Dale. ; 

ASCLEPIAS runs up with Shoots, on which are long 
Leaves like thoſe of Ivy. The Roots are numerous, lender, 
and ſweet-ſcented ; the Flower of a ſtrong Smell, the Seed like 


that of the Securiddca (Hatchet-vetch). It grows in the 
Mountains. 


a Cataplaſm, are good in 


Miller's Bet. OF. 

The Roots of Swallow-wort are bitter, acrid, and give 2 
faint and red Colour to the blue Paper; the Leaves taſte a little 
faltiſh, and give the ſame 1 7 a fainter red Colour, which 


F 


me believe the Salt of this Plant is, in ſome meaſure, 
like the Oxyſal Diaphoreticum of Angelus Sala, a fixed Salt, a 
little too much impregnated with Acid; but in the Swallow- 
wort, it is involved in a great deal of Sulphur and Earth ; Thus 
it is no wonder, that this Plant ſhould be ſudorific and deter- 
five. Tragus affirms, that the Wine in which a Pound of its 
Roots has macerated, and boiled to the Conſumption of 
a Third-part, powerfully- provokes Sweat, and gives Eaſe to 
thoſe who are troubled with the Dropſy: The ion of 
this Plant renders the Humours volatile, and works both by 
Urine and Tranſpiration. This Decoction is preferable to that 
of Scorzonera, in malignant Fevers, and the Plague. For the 
Suppreſſion of the Menſes, put one Ounce of the Root of 


' Swallow-wort in a Pint of boiling Water; ftrain the Infuſion, 


and give three Glaſſes of it to drink every Day, with the Sy- 
rup of Mugwort, or the Cachectic Aperitive Syrup of M. Cha- 
ras, which is alſo very for the Biting of a mad Dog. The 
Extract of its Roots Leaves, from half a Dram to a Dram 
and an half, has the ſame Effect. The Herb, applied as a Ca- 
taplaſm, diſſolves the Tumors of the Breaſts ; the Powder of 
the Leaves and Root cleanſes Ulcers, as well as that of Birth- 
wort. Martyn's Tornefort. | 
ASCLEPIOS, ci, the Name of a dry Smegma, de- 
ſcribed by P. Æginet. Lib. 7, on 13. and of a Troche in 
Aetius, Tet. 4. Serm. 2. Cap. 50. allo of a Collyrium in Galen, 
de C. MH. S. L. Lib. 4. Cap. 7. from Scribonius, which is alſo 
called 3 
ASCLITES, a corrupt Word, uſed by Miſtake, inſtead of 
Aſeites, by Paracelſus and Avicema, Caftellus, 
ASCOMA, 4ozepe, from dend, a Bottle: The Emi- 
nence of the Pubes at Years of Maturity, moſt properly in the 
Female. Ruffus Epheſins. 
ASCOS, dende, a Bottle. Arnde oxu7wS-, (from oxi7@, 
Leather) was a Leather Bottle filled with ſome Matter, as hot 
Water, or Oil, for the Fomentation and Warming of a 
diſeaſed Part, and preſcribed by Hippocrates, Lib, 2, de 
Morb. to be applied to the Forehead for eaſing Pains of the 
Head. He uſes alſo the Aſces inflated with Wind, for reftori 
a gibbous Affection of the Spinal Vertebrz, and a Luxation of 
the Os Femoris, Lib. de * Galen, in his Exegeſis, ex- 
pounds dende by xepajuoys, aus Y Tveud]ovs N panovs üg, 
« Earthen Pots, called alſo Pyriati, and Phaci, ” (Lentils) 
that is, Veſſels of a lenticular Figure, uſed in Fomentations. 
Celſus, Lib. 2. Cap. 17. ſpeaking of Fomentations, ſays, Quin- 
etiam calido Oles replentur Utriculi, & in Vaſa fitilia ad Si- 
militudinem, guas Lenticulas vocant, qua conjicitur. ** More- 
& gyer, Bottles are filled with hot Oil, and Water is put into 
« Earthen Veſſels, from their Figure called Lentils. *” Galen 
ſeems to confound the Utriculs with the Vaſa fickilia. Fomen- 
tations by theſe Earthen Veſſels, and Utricul;, or little Leather 
Bottles, and Bags, are alſo preſcribed by Hippocrates, Lib. 2, 
e Yu. Fomentations with dne, or Utriculi, 
Lib. 7. 710 and Lib. de Rat. Vir. in Acut. for a Tetanus. 
ASCY UM, Off. Ger. 4 


* 


Emac. 542, Raii Hiſt. 2. 
1019. Merc. Bot. 1. 21. Phyt. Brit. 12. Mer. Pin. 11. A- 


rum are, Park. Theat. 574. ZHypericum Aſcyron diftu 
8 1 cyron diftum, _ 2. 
— 3. 382. Nui 8 * 3- Tourn. Inſt. 255. 

t. 222, Boerh. Ind. * ill. Cat. Gill. 171. R 
Flor. Jen. 99. Buxb. 163. Hypericum ſeu Androſemum Aſcy- 


It grows in watery and flowers in July and 
The F wk 


ilious Humours by Stool. Dale. ; 

AsCYRUM, otherwiſe called A/cyroides, and Audreſamum, 

is a ies of Hypericum, but of a different Bigneſs, baving 
| 8 or fuller of 

with fine ſcarlet Leaves. It bears a purple Flower, and a 

r cum, which ſmells like Roſin, and ſtains the 


of thole who. handle it with a bloody Colour, whence 


F 
to uantity of two Dram, ac ts 
Pliny) in a Pint of Hy 43 the Sciatica, for i 

purges Bile plentifully ; U 


it 


Health is reſtored. ie ao inſt Burnings, if uſed 
Cataplaſm. Dieſcorides, Lib. 3. Gap. 172. | 
ASD AZEDEGINI, &. e. eb 
ASE, ASS E, den, dan, in ates, ſometimes ſignifies 
Loathing of Food, ar Nauſea, from a Conflux of Humours 
to the Stomach, 80 in pb. 61. Lib. 5. if a Woman miſs 
Menſes, and no Shiverings or Fever ſucceed, dea, & av 
eg lle, „but a Loathing comes her, ”” ſhe has con- 
ceived; In Lib. 75. Epid. den Tict rd xaghias, is, © an Am 
« about the Heart (Mouth of the Stomach).” Aru is al 
often. uſed by the ſame Author to expreſs an Anxiety with 
2 Reſileſneſs and Jactation; and ſuch Patients are called 
dowd es, they be free from a Nauſea; for, as Galen, 
Comm. 2. in Prorrhet. writes, ſick Perſons are dd, on two 
Accounts; firſt when the Strength is ſo unable to ſupport 
the Body, that the Patient can bear to lie in no Poſture ; and, 
ſecondly, when the Mouth of the Stomach is vellicated by cor- 
rupt Humours. be former Caſe is. v ous, and the 
latter attended. with a Nauſea. So ag Tugs]oi, in ſeveral 
Places of Hippocr ſignifies ſuch Fevers as are attended with 


ates, 
great Jatations and Anxieties. 
ASED, Les. 


B, Alum. Rulandus, 7 obnſon, 
Ibidem. 

ASEDENIGI, the Lapis Hæmatitis, Bloodſtone. | 

ASEF, ALBASEF, Arabic Words for Hyproa, which 
ſee. Blancard. 

ASEGEN, Dragons-blood. Rulandus, 'Fobnſon. 

ASELLI, the ſame as MiLLEPEDEs, which ſee. 

ASELLUS, Offc.. Jonſ. de Piſc. 1. Aſellus major, Charlt. 
de Piſc. 2. Schonf. Ichth. 38. Aſellus major vulgaris, Raii 
Synop. Piſc. 53. Aſellus major vulgaris, Belgis Cabeliau, 
. uſd. Ichth. = Aſellus, Merluccius, Cabeliau, Mer. Pin. 
125 Geſn. de Aquat. 84. Aorhua vulgarity { maxima Aſello- 
rum Species } Wn de Piſc. 118. Morbus vel Melua altera, 
Aldrov. de Piſc. 289. Aolua, Rondel. de Piſc. 1. 280. Malus 
vel Morbus altera minor Rondeletii, Geſn. de Aquat. 88. 
THE COD-F IH, or KEELING. Date. 

Vou are to chuſe that which is white, tender, freſh, and 
——_— ſhing PETS IDES 
t is nouriſhing enou is a e , 

Salt Cod is not — fo* well taſted as that which is freſh, 
neither is it ſo eaſy of Digeſtion, but harder and tougher. You 
are to ſteep it in Water before it is eaten; for, without that, it 
will heat much, and make you very 2 

It contains much Oil and volatile Salt. 

It agrees at all times with any Age and Conſtitution. 


RE MARES. 


The Cod is a Sea Fiſh well known. It is much uſed for 
Food, When it is freſh and new, it produces good Juice, 
and is nouriſhing, becauſe it contains a great Quantity of oily 
and balſamic Parts; but when it has been ſalted, and is too 
old, it is not ſo well taſted, nor ſo eaſy of Digeſtion ; not 
only becauſe the Bay- ſalt hath fixed and ſunk down its more 
volatile Parts, ſuch as excite an agreeable Taſte ; but 
alſo becauſe that being introduced into the Pores of the Fiſh, 
it makes it more folid, compact, and hard. | 

The Pickle of Cod is of Ag and 2222 
when outwardly applied: o ule it among other thi 
in Clyſters 1 for it is LG hrcgls it —— 
Salt, irritates the Inteſtinal Glands, and forces more Liquor 
out of them than before, | | 

The Stock-fiſh uſed in France, and other Parts, is not fo 
good as ſalted and dried Cod: Some pretend otherwiſe, and 
will have it to be the Mehwel, called in Latin, Molua major: 
Be it as it will, Stock-fiſh is no good Food, becauſe it is hard, 
tough, and not eaſily digeſted: However, there are many 
P that make a of it. 

The r as that of Cod. 

on 
The AstLLUus Manixus is the ſame as MaABAMOIus, 

— ASEMOS, dow-@®, from « Negra, and Jie, a 8 

is an Epithet, applied to Events that fall out contrary to all 

pearance, and without any manifeſt Cauſe. Thus the Adverb 


dei, in © 7" is expounded by dxei7ws, Ae, or 

T . Thus, Lib. 2. Epid. zue ; Fame dpavigs]as, de- 
«, whatever Syn di 

« out the critical Signs 


Prorrbet. T4 
4 


are the moſt celebrated Axioms in the hole Doctrine of Criſes. 
67dyud]a, . Tubercles appeared without Signi- 
is explained in Galen, Comm, 2. in Prorrbet. by 
onutien, 17% dxxeioies, 3 revs, © without any Signs 


We have known, fas Ae the Juice ofid Ges Diing digs 
| ly beneficial in a Dyſentery, checialy if the Beaſt has been 


481 


t+ either of Excretion or Ceerchan i and driuer insel, 


beſore- mentioned, is ed by Eroti * ö f 
e bor 43 Biker e « Things changing fot the 
better, without any maniſeft Affiſtance or Means. 


ene rredud]e;" in Lib: 6: Epid: is a ſtnall and ſtafcely 
ſenſible Reſpiration ; and deuα — TAve3r dikyipdſe, is fi 
ſight and inſignificant Pain in the Side. 
ASENEC, the San. Rufand. Tobi: 
ASEPH, Plumous Alum. dem. | 
and fire, to putreſy, 


ASEPTA, Aua, from « Negative 
Unputrefy'd ; but dw,, in Hipper. Lib. wet rade, is e- 
1. Lib. 6. dnt), 40 uncon- 


pounded by Galen, Com. ad 
*< cotted ; and he tells us, chat it was uſual with the Antients 
donn]a xandr A ues dmorle hyyoper, to till thoſe _ 
*< unputrefy*d, which we ſay are unconcofted.” Thus, Lil. 
Tag al vnc, dont)er S1axewmpe, is a crude of unputrefy'd 
; as 010170; dia oprue, ibid. is a pu 'd or 
one. And Galen, Lib. 1. de Loc. Aab. Cap. 3. has the ſol- 
lowin r from Eraſftratus : Te hei rg. 
x; Tdi|a. 74 dia wpiuire aar\dracy dows|d. T4 x; AN’ 
© The Stones of and Seſamum, and all other Matters 
„which paſs off by Stool, quite unputrefy'd, (unconcocted) 
and unchang' d.“ | 
 ASERON, , from den, Moleſtation, Uneaſinefs. 
Troubleſome, uneaſy, noxious. Hipp. Lib. de Fraft, dener 


» lan esc Ty hM Texoparabury © It might create Unea- 


Cradle. 4 
that is, the Bone be hurtful to the Fleſh. And, Lib. de Artic: 
ou have «ongey pipnue, an uncaſy Burden, ſpeaking of a 
Bandage apply'd to a fractur d Noſe. In the ntion'd 
es dene is expounded by Erotian «ons wenn, „ cauſing 


« Moleſtation and Uncaſineſs.” 
ASIGE The ſame as As1nGAR, which ſee: 
ASILUS, Oeftrus, Taba, desen, poo. An Inſet with 
one Pair of Wings, which carries its 75 in its Mouth, and is 
9 


<« ſineſs. if apply'd to the Ham,” ing of a Chi 
| D 7, « if jt by 


deſcrib'd by Aldrevandus. Pliny calls Ahlus the Fly that infeſts 
Cattle, and tells us, from the Magi, that the Worms out of 
which theſe Flies were bred, were uſed, before their Wi 
budded, as an Amulet againſt Fevers, Pliny, Lib. 11. Cap. 28. 
and Lib. Jo: Cap. 11. 


_  ASIMION, 4%, The Name of an Ingredient in A- 


repſus, Antidet. 465. of which his Tranſlator and Commeg« 
= Fuc y conſeſſes hunſelf ignorant. Afy+ 
repſus. ; 


ASINEOS, ASINES, dene, ade, from « Negative, and 
5 5 why Miſchief, Without Harm ar Damage. Lib. 1. 
2. Epid. 
ASINGAR, AsuGaAR, . AsMIaRt, Asi, Verdegriſe} 


Rulandus. | 

ASINUS, Offic. Schrod. 5. 269. Mer. Pin. 166. Schw. 
Quad. 61. Raii Synop. A. 63. Aldrov. de Quad. 295. Jonſ. 
2 S 2 harlt, Exer. 4. Geſn. de Quad. 1. THE 


The Aſs is an Animal too well known to require a Deſerip- 


tion. It has the Misfortune to be much lefs d in our 
Days, than amongſt the Antients, who puid it a very great 
Reſpect, as we may infer from a great Number of es in 


the Greek Writers. 

Mr. Baxter is of Opinion, that the Anchialus mention'd by 
Martial, as ſomething ſacred amongſt the Fews, and by whi 
he inſunuates that they ſwear, means an Aſs, £& Deus; 
For why, ſays he, may it not be faid 7WMS, Archiel, that 
is, Rudens Deus, or 'Ovi4«@-, in the ſame Form as 7", 
toi, Leoninus Deus, or Ates, We know the old Re- 

h in Tertullian, Dzus CHAIsTIANOKUM ONo0CHOE- 
RITES (for fo it ſhould be read); whence Petronius : 0 


Judæus licet & aum Numen adaret, 
Et cilli 59 Auriculas. * 


Epiphanius alſo ſpeaking of the Gneftics : bo (064) 
2242 % hir ove pogghr Ie, 6 5 — They fay, that 
<< the [ God} Sabauth bas the Form of an Aſs; KM 
« Swine,” It appears alſo. from. Plutarch, in Ifide, that the 
Aſs and Swine, among the Egyptians, were both ſacred to 7. 

on; and even that this Typhen begat Hiers/olymus and | 

15 1 t the e c- me and 
Swine out 0 ction to nt, om 


$a0i 4 7 


were ſlaughter d as oppolite Deitics. 
E 4.99 Ass x= Dune. 


n the Mountains, or has had an aftringent Paſture. If the 
uice be inſufficient, let the Dung be morſten'd with the Juice 
of Plantain, which muſt afterwards be enpreſ d and infuſed, 
Auius, Tetrob. 3. Sm. 1. Gap. 45- n Sy 
It is alſo recommended far topping Haxmorrhages. 


* 
„ 
* „ 
_ - 


Asz28 


Ass Es Hoor. 

The Hoofs of Aſſes calcin'd, and drank every Day, are ſaid 
to cure the Epilepſy ; and, mix'd and work'd with Oil, to diſ- 
cuſs ſtrumous Swellings : Alſo the Aſhes of the ſame, well- 
beaten ae? henry ilk, and 2 „A* How, are ſup- 

ſed to II icatrices in the Eyes, i d thereon, toge- 
— with Milk. Aetiu, Tetrab. 1 Serm. 2. Cap. 1 57. 

It is alſo recommended for healing Chilblains, Chaps in the 
Skin, for diſcuſling Apoſtemations, and for expelling the dead 
Fcetus, and in Hy Caſes. 


Ass ES FLEsn. 


Next, inferior to the Fleſh of Stags, which is itſelf of bad 
Juice, hard, and difficult of Digeſtion, is the Fleſh of wild 
Aﬀes ; but that of tame Aſſes, eſpecially when they are old, 
tho” eaten by ſome, is of very bad Juice, difficult of Con- 
coction, quite 2 to the Stomach, and ungrateful to the 
Palate. iba ſ. Med. Coll. Lib. 2. Cap. 28. 

The Fleſh of Animals which have ſolid Hoofs, is moſt vile 
Food ; but of theſe the beſt and lighteſt (as they ſay who have 


travell'd over Afia) is the Fleſh of wild Aﬀes. bid. Cap. 
68. | 
The Blood of an Afs is ſaid to be ſudorific ; and that of a 


young Aſs to cure the Jaundice. 

Aſſes Milk is very nouriſhing and abſtergent, and is therefore 
efteem'd good in a Conſumption, in Diſorders of the Stomach, 
Abſceſſes of the Kidneys, the Stone in the Bladder, and Ar- 
- thritic Pains, It is eſteem'd gently cathartic, and was frequently 
directed by Hippocrates as a Purge, in large Quantities. As a 
Topic, it es the Gums firm, eaſes Arthritic Pains, and 

ives the Face an agreeable Whiteneſs, if waſh'd with it. See 


AC, 125 
The Urine of an Aſs is a powerful Remedy, as is ſaid, in 
Diſorders of the Kidneys ; cures the Itch; takes away Warts, 
and callous Excreſcences ; and relieves in Atrophies, and Pal- 
feys of the Limbs, and Pains of the Gout. Dale from Schro- 


der. 

ASJOGAM, H. M. Part. 5. Tab. 59. Arbor Indica Foliis 
adverſis, flore flaveſcente tetrapetals oderato, Fruttu nondum 
comperto. 

4 is a Tree of a moderate Bigneſs, about fifteen Feet high, 
and grows in the Kingdom of Malabar in the Eaft- Indies. 
The expreſs'd Juice of the Leaves, mix'd with Cumin- 
ſeed pulveriz'd, is ſaid to cure the Colic ; and the Powder of 
the Leaves, taken with Sugar and yellow Sanders, to amend 
and purge the Blood. Ray Hift. Plant. 1786. 

ASIRACUS, e . A Species of Locuſts, call'd alſo 
Onoi, 57, in Dioſcorides, Lib. 2. Cap. 57. See Locus rA. 

ASITOI, ci, from « Negative, ot, ation, Food, are thoſe 
who abſtain from Food. In Apb. 32. Lib. 2. they are call'd 
ile, who, in Aph. 8. of the ſame Book, are ſaid to be 
reer wi naupdvorits, ** ſuch as receive no Aliment, ” as 
dei is oppoſed to cwnreiver, which is expreſs'd by Texphv 
AcuBdver, * to take Food,” in the ſame Aphoriſm. This 
is according to the uſual Way of ſpeaking among the Greeks ; 
for, as Galen ſays, Com. ad Aph. 8. Lib. 2. xvyev  nuiv WS- 
101 jt} AapuBdreiv jr TEergny Tos dvopix]us, AayuBaray g et- 
pipes Te V Tpipopperes d xei rips 4 Tt is uſual with us to ſay of 
«© thoſe who have no Appetite, that they receive no Aliment ; 
«© and of thoſe who hunger and feed to Satiety, that they re- 
„ ceive Aliment.” Hence it comes, that 45: ſignifies the 
fame as eilen, „ ſuch as have an Averſion to Food; and 
Galen, on Aph. 32. Lib. 2. expounds dosvv]:s by drooires and 
efropix]us, And ain alſo means the ſame as Arete. 

ASITIA, &oilin, from a Negative, and ior, Aliment. See 
ANOREXIA and APOSITIA. | 

ASIUS Lapis. See Ass1Us. 

5 nr I a mixing of certain Metals together. Rulandus. 
ohn ſon. 

ASMUM, Weight. Jobnſen. 

* ASODES, ne. See As E. 

ASO PER, Soot. - NRulandus. | 

ASPALATHUS. Lignum Aſpalathi, & Rhodium, Offic. 
Rhodium Lignum, Schrod. 4. 137. Geoff. Tract. 313. Radix 
Rhodina, Lignum Rhodinum, Mont. Exot. 7. 9 
Ind. Med. 15. ROSE-WO Ob, or RHODIUM. 

8 iſceptrum, is a woody Shrub 


| Sogn which ſome call Er 
hick ſet with Thorns. It grows by the Danube, and in N- 
rus, Syria, and Rhodes. Perfumers uſe it to thicken their 
Ointments. What is | ag” is ponderous and reddiſh, or pur- 
liſh, when ftript of the Bark, cloſe, ſweet-ſcented, [of the 
n n to the Taſte. is 
anoth es of it, which is white, ligneous, and has no 
Smell, and this is valued. I | 
Tris of a heating ity, join'd with an A ; for 
e e e 
to preading U and other 
. and allo the Ozane, Mix d in a Peſ- 
„it expels the Feetus, The Decoction thereof, drank, 


flops a Looſeneſs, and throwing up of Blood ; and relieves un- 
der Difficulty of Urine and Dieſcorides, Lib. 1. 
I 

2 lathus grows in Egypt and It is a white 
Thorn, of the Bigneſs of a moderate Tree, and has a Flower 
Growth, but equilly bag, in Niſens nd M. They 

W t in 1V:/yrus . 
call it alſo E Mie r lane, Adipſatheon, Dipſacen, 
im, Li & Lib. 24. Cap 


and Diacheton. Pliny, Lib. 12. Cap. 24- a 
13. | 

Abe Tree which bears this Wood, is believed, by Herman 
and others, to be a Cytiſus. It is brought us from the Morea, 


where it „ being very reſinous, and of a pleaſant Smell, 
reſembling that of Roſes. The Hollandert, being in Queſt of 
ſome Ships which periſh'd on the Coaſt of New- Holland, in the 
thirty-third or thirty-fourth Degree of Southern Latitude, 
found on that Coaft a great Quantity of this Wood. It is alſo 
much eſteem'd in China, where its Infuſion in Water is beliey'd 
to cure or prevent many Diſeaſes. An effential Oil is got from 
it, which has ſo much the Smell of Roſes, as to be often ſubſti- 
tuted for their eſſential Oil; but the Smell of the firſt Kind is 
never ſo ſtrong as that of the other. This Oil is ſometimes 
uſed by Barbers, to make their Water ſmell agreeably. When 
the Antients term'd this Wood Lignum Rhodium, we know not 
whether they intended to expreſs, that it grows in the Iſland of 
Rhodes, or ſmells like a Roſe. Geoffrey. | 
1 for ASPHALTUM, which fee. Rulandus. 
ohnſon. 
F PARAGUS, . 2 og. ol Hiſt. k 683. 
p. 3. 267. Ard, Dioſcorides. ragus ſatiuus, 
Ger. - . 1110. Mer. Pin, 11. „ ſativa, 
C. B. Pin. 489. Tourn. Inſt. 300. Elem. Bot. 249. Boerh. 
Ind. A. 2. 65 Rupp. Flor. Jen. 126. Aſparagus ortenſis & 


aten is, J. B. 3. 725. Aſparagus five Aſpharagus, Chab. 5 50. 
pore s ae Nil. Gun. 2 77 7882 us vul * 

ec. Bt I. Ch Phyt. Brit. 12. 1 call'd he -GRAS 8 

oot o ragus, corrupt d ow-graſs, ha 

a Head thick and 1 ſhooting out, all od. fa Ye: 
dricat Shoots, about the "Thickneſs of a large Gook>quill, with 
few or no Fibres. From the Roots, in the Spring, ariſe many 
greeniſh- yellow Stalks, with brittle ſcaly Tops, 4 or leſs, 
according to the Difference of their Culture ; which, as the 
Summer comes on, ariſe higher, and open into numerous 
Branches, cover'd with Leaves, as fine as Fenel, but v 
ſhort, and encompaſſing the Stalk Star-faſhion ; among the 

ow ſmall greeniſh fix-leaved Flowers, one of which is follow'd 
£ a round Berry, green at firſt, and, when ripe, of a ſhining- 
red Colour, in which are hard tough Seeds. 

Aſparagus is found wild in ſome Parts of England, near the 
Sea-coaſt ; as in Cornwall, near the Lizard-point ; about Bri- 
feel, and other Places; but the beſt is cultivated in Gardens. 

The Root is one of the five opening Roots. 

The Top of the Plant, or firſt Bud, is a Species of Food 
highly eſteem'd by every body. Auguſtus made very much uſe 
of it. as Suetonius informs us in that Emperor's Life. Eraſmus 
alſo, in his Adagia, tells us the fame thing. It is very grateful 
to the Stomach, eſpecially if eaten in the Beginning of Dinner. 
It procures Appetite, and tho' the Quantity of Nouriſhment it 
affords is not a great deal, *tis ſtil] more than other Pot-herbs 
yield, eſpecially if it is well digeſted, as Galen informs us, Lib. 
Aliment. Cap. If *tis eaten before Dinner, it refreſhes 
and opens the Liver, Spleen, and Kidneys, puts the Body in 
an agreeable State, and excites a Diſcharge of the Urine, which 
it renders fetid and ill-ſmelPd,. Rod. a Penſeca, Tom. 1. Confil. 
Med. p. 599. Carol. Rayger. in Schol. ad Obſ. Med. 61. It is 
of admi Service to thoſe who labour under Suppreſſions of 
Urine, or the Gravel. It is excellent for thoſe who are ſcor- 
butic or dropſical: It augments the Seminal Secretions, and 

roves a Stimulus to Venery. It is alſo of ſingular Efficacy in 
Diſorders of the Eyes, Plin. Lib. 2. . TO. But it is ver 
hurtful to ſuch as labour under the Gout, Crat. Lib. 7. Conf. 
. *Tis alſo prejudicial to thoſe who have weak Stomachs. 
C. Ho [Lib. 5. Inſtit. Med. C. 12. Set. I.] ſays, he 
knew Inſtances of their being thrown up undigeſted next Day, 
even tho* they had been very well prepar'd, eſpecially by Wo- 
men with Child. . Their frequent and immoderate Uſe renders 
Women barren, Ephem. N. C. Dec. 2. Ann. 5. App. p. 67. 
Claud. Deodat. Panth. Hygiaft. L. 2. C. 22. Querc. in Diet. 
Polyhift. S. 3. C. 2. Got. Mebius, * 5 Med. L. 4. 
Part. 2. C. 3. Chr. Fr. Paulin. Libr. Sing. de Falapa. L. 2. 


P. 3. C. 23. Cent. 3. Obſ. Med. Phyſ. 58. The Root is 
principally in Uſe in the Shops, which is of a ſweet and agree- 
able Taſte; and is one of the five opening Roots; for which 
Reaſon tis uſed in thoſe Diſorders which from Conſti- 
pation. It in a remarkable manner the Breaſt, the Li- 
ver, Spleen, and Kidneys ; and is eſteem'd good for the Jaun- 


dice, „ and Conſumption. Theod, Tabernemontanus 
ive be ids Poejaration of-« Wink from the "Of ragus, which 
performs Wonders in Caſes of the Stone in the or Kid- 
See alſo Gualt, Churlet. de Lithia/. p. 170. = the 

| oat 


* 


Cure 


Aßpparagus ſylveſtrit, Dioſe. Aſparmgur pratenſic, J. R. 3. the contrary, every uneven Body is not Ron or 
725 Chub. 550. 9 lveftris, tenuiſſimo 722 C8. Aſperity, according to the ſame Author, is occhſion'd from 
12 400. Tourn. . 300. em. Bot. . Boerh. Ind, A. Conſtriction, or two Dryneſs, or from Acrimony. Gat, 

Bot. Monſp. 30. WILD SPARROW-GRASS; Gontment, in Lib. 1. « de Morb. vulg. & Lib: de Ptiſana 
This only differs from the preceding by Culture. Dale, | Ci. 5. | 
Its Root is ſweetiſh and glutinous, like that of the common =» ta 15 levent, ſimple Medicines ſmoothing Aſperities 
Sparagus . it gives hardly any Tincture of Red to the blue Pu- enumerated by Gelfus, are, — —— abe 2 
per, which makes it that its Salt reſembles the vitri- White of an Egg, Gum Tragacanth. Celſus, Lib. 3. Cap." 
olated Tartar, diſſolved in .a great deal of Phlegm, thicken'd bout 


with ſome Earth and Sulphur, by which the Root is an Aperi- 
tive, a little temper d. AMartyn's 8 . 
Aſparagus petræs, Corruda, Offic, Aſparagus petræu, Ger. 
Emac. - 1110. Aſparagus petræut, five Corruda, Raii 
ia. 1. 683, Hiſt, Oxon, 2. 3. Aſparagus petrus, frue Cor- 
ruda aculeata, Park. Theat. 4.54: Aſparagus foliis acutis, C. 
B. Pin. 490. Tourn. Inſt. 300. Elem. Bot. 240 Aſparagus 
ſpinoſus Cerruda dictus, Rupp. Flor. — 126. Corruda, 

B. 3. 726. Corruda five Aſparagus ſylveſtris, Chab. 550. 
LB PARROW- RSS, 4024 

The young Shoots . th of theſe are uſed in the ſame 

entions, as thoſe o agus ſativis. | 
TT} the Name of * — Medicine for the 
Pudenda mulicbria. It conſiſted kn of Wool, moiſten'd with 
an.Infuſion of untipe Galls. -Caftellus,”' , 

_ ASPER, a fort of ſmall River-fiſh found in the Rhone, It 
takes the Name from the Roughneſs of the Scales and Jaws. 
It is good to eat, and is eſteem'd aperitive. 

The common People inquire frequently for Oil of Aſper at 
the Chymiſts, which they uſe, as-is pretended, to catch Fiſh, 
It is probably Oil of Oſpray which they mean z for a Fable has, 
for time immemorial, prevail'd amongſt the Vulgar, that the 
Oſpray drops, as he flies on the Surface of the Water, ſome- 
thing into it, which allures the Fi to it, that he may take 
them. Hence the Oil of this Bird has been eſteem'd to have 
the fame Effect. As there is no ſuch thing as this Oil, the 
Chymiſts oblige their Cuſtomers with Oil of Box, or ſome 
other fetid Oil. 

ASPERA ARTERIA. See ARTERIA, and PULMONES. 
 ASPERATA.. See AsrERUx. 

AsSPERELLA. The fame as AsPRELLA, which fee. 
 ASPERGULA ASPERUGO, See ASPERULA. 

- ASPERIFOLIUS, of Aſper, rough, and Folium, a Leaf, 
Aſperifolious is an Epithet for ſuch Plants as are rough-leaved, 
having their Leaves placed alternately, or without any certain 
Order, on their Stalks. They have a monopetalous Flower 
cut 'or divided into five: After every Flower there ſuc 
commonly four Seeds, ſuch as Bugloſs, Borage, Comfrey, 


Hound's-tongue, &c. Miller's Diftionary. 
ASPERSIO, TETKAV (ue, pasliopds, pavlic, paris. rink- 
ling is a well-known ication of ſome medicinal Liquid, 


or pulveriz'd Matter, in a thin ſuperficiary Way, or by 
ſmall Portions, Scrib. Larg. Ne 46. 207. & alibi. Hence 
ſuch Medicines as are adminiſter'd by way of Sprinkling, or 
n, are call'd, in Greet, ovundopd]a, and in Latin 
OLE e apes” Meu 
AS per orata, gula, ty 
Offic. Aſperula odorata, 8. Paul. 25. 778 9 Gel. 906. 
Emac. 1124. Raii Hiſt. 1. 483. Synop. 3. 224. Aſperula aut 
Aſperula oderata, Park. Theat. 563. 
montana odorata, C. B. Pin. 334. Aſperula adorata flare albo, 
Boerh. Ind. A. 149. Hiſt. Oxon. 3. 55 Aſperula ſylvatica, 
Rupp. Flor. Jen. 4.  Rubus accedens Aſperula quibuſdam, ſiue 
Hepatica flellaris, ＋ B. 3. 718. Chab. 548. Aparine latifolia 
humilior montana, L ourn. Inſt. 14. Elem. Bot: 93: Bad. 23. 
Matriſylva Trage, Volck. 281. Hepatica flellata, Chom. 
501. WOOD ROOF. , Dale. 

The Stalks of Woodroof ſeldom grow above a Foot high, 
— and — ye and but little e having * or 
eig een Leaves growing in a Circle at every Joint 

e e dus with Tictle or no Roughneſs: The 
Flowers grow on the Tops of the Stalk, in ſmall 'Umbels, of 
little 2 white Flowers, cut into four Segments, of a 
ſweet Smell; each of which is ſucceeded by two round rough- 
iſh Seeds, leſs than thoſe of Clivers. The Root is ſmall, ſlen- 


der, and ing in the Cruſt of the Earth. It grows in 
Was and Copies, and flowers in Moy, 15 
oodroof is eſteem'd to be a 


their Wine, as we do Borrage and Burner, as a great Cordial, 
and Comforter of the Spirits. The groan Herb, Eraifed, is ap. 
ply'd: by ſome Country Folks to hot Tun and Inflamma- 
tions, and to freſh Cuts. Miller's Bat. OF.- „ 


9 


, ty is call'd-f/peritasj or 
X 25 nius Largus we 
Z 


Aſperula . ſeu Rubeola 


ASP 
—— 


of an uneven Su 


ting to the Touch, Which 
tude; Tex VT», Roughneſs, In 


- Aſprum for Aſperum, by a Syncope; 
180. 


1975 x 
ar The ſame as ASPALATHUs, which 


ASPHALEIA, dogdaue, from « Negative, and Sn, 
to deceive, Security, Firmneſs ; and dogaats, ſafe, ſecure; 
Hippoct: $* b. 22. 2. Aph. 15 b 

ASPHALTITIS, i, according to Archigenet, 2 
kind of Trefoil with a larger Leaf, uſed by the Coronarii 3 

r but Didſcorides wtites, that Trefoil was 
ply fo call'd, Gerrews. Dieſcorides makes the Name of it 
der, not eopeAlivir, Lib, 3. Cap. 123. Edit. Wechel, 


1598. | | 
"Aogaaliris is alſo a Name given by ſome to the laſt of the 
Vertchre of the = — F 
ASPHALTOS .& Bitumen Judaicum, Office. Bit 
Cale. Muſ. 174. Bitumen Judaicum, Wotm. 30. Charlt. Fo 
Aldrov. Muſ. Metall. 38 1. Bitumen nigram craſſum, 


I 
72. 21. 


Bitumen Judaicum Aſphaltum, Mont; Ind. 12, 
JEWS PITCH. 7 ä 
The Aſphaltum of 6 4 move and Bitumen Judaicum of the 
Shops, call'd Carabe and Gummi Funerum by Serapion, and b 


others Mumia, is a ſolid, brittle, ponderous Subſtance, of a red, 
blackiſh, or dark Colour ;; eaſily inflammable, and of a ſtrong 
bituminous Smell, eſpecially when warm, and fulible by Fire. 
It is found in ſeveral Parts, but the beſt is that which comes 
from Fudea, where it is gather'd on the Dead Sea, call'd from 
thence the Lake Aſphaltites, It is probable, that a great Quan- 
tity of this Bitumen riſes from the Bottom of that Lake to the 
Surface of the Water. At firſt it is ſo ſoft, viſeid, and glu- 
tinous, that it can with Difficulty be ſeparated from any Part 
which it touches, but in time it grows harder than Pitch ; and; 
from the Place where it is found, it is call'd Carabe of Sodom 3 
Carabe being uſed often by the Arabiars to denote any ſolid 
Bitumen, and the Dead Sea being the Lake where Sodem ſtood: 
The Names of Gummi Funerum and Mumia were given it, be- 
cauſe the common People, among the Egyptians, uſed it in em- 
balming and preſerving dead Bodies. 

The true Bitumen Judaicum is ſeldom brought to us; for 
Dioſcorides directs us to make Choice of that which ſhines like 
Purple, and to reje& the black K ind as being foul, and of ſmall 
Value; but all that we ſee of that Kind is black ; though even 
that, when broken in Pieces, appears, againſt the Light, to be 
of a Saffron Colour; and therefore it is poſſible this may be the 
ſame Kind recommended by Dieſcorides, only boil'd to a hard 
Conſiſtence in Braſs Kettles, betore it is ſent to us, 

_ Ir is of a diſcutient, emollient, and agglutinati nal N 
It diſſolves coagulated Blood, and promotes the Menn. Di: 
charge. It is an Ingredient in the Venice Treacle, and in the 
Embalming Powder of Charas. Gtaffroy. 

_ ASPHARAGUS, The fame as ASPARAGUS, but f 
with a % inſtead of a 7; according to the Artic Dialect.  Blan- 
card. ; 1 

ASPHENDAM NOS, SPHENDAMNOS. A Mountain 
Maple. Blancard; 

ASPHODELUS:; The Aſphodel. WY F 

The Aſphodel is a well known Plant, with Leaves like a 

e Leek, and a ſmooth Stalk; 115 Fog its Top a Flower 
called Anthericos, [The T ranflator of Nizander makes Anthe- 
ricos the Fruit, and Antherix the Stalk of the Aſphodel. See 
ANTHEKIC0s.] | 
Ibe Roots are oblong; ſmooth, and like an Acorn, of an 
acrimonious Tafte, and heating Quality: ing drank, they 
provoke Urine and the Menſes; and the Weight of a Dram 
taken in Wine cures Pains in the Side, Coughs, Convulſions, 
and Ruptures. The 1. a Dye eaten as Food facili- 
tates Vomiting ; and three ms are an effeftual Doſe for 
thoſe who are bitten by * : But a Cataplaſm of the Root, 


Leaves, and Flowers, 2 Wine, muſt at the ſame time be 
apply'd to the Place: Root boiled in Lees of Wine makes 
a good Cataplaſm for foul and ſpreading Ulcers, and for Inflam- 
mations of the Breaſts or I efticles ; to recent Inflammations it 
is apply'd with Polenta: Juice of the Root mixed with old 
ſweet Wine, 


T&A&00 yaAuee ] Myrrh, and Saffron, and 
led all _— makes a Medicine to anoint the Eyes, 


i 
The ſame warm by itſelf, or with Frankincenſe, Ho % 
ine and Myr, is proper for pinie: Fin, and cures th 


rough, is an Epichet apply'd wn Body 


Proper- 


* 
„ 


Every rough Body is uneven, ſays Galem; but, on 


Pein of the Teeth, if dropped into che oppoſite Ear. The Aſhes 
of the burnt Root ru on an Alopecia cauſe new Hair to 


ſpring. Oil boiled in the Roots hollowed;- and ſet over the 
ire, is good to anoint exulcerated Chilblains,/ and Ambuſtions ; 


and into the Ears it eaſes the Pains therein. The Root 
_—_— the white Al e 
be firſt rubbed with a Linen Cloth, and anointed, The 


Seed and Flowers drank in Wine are a moſt effectual Antidote 
. the Scolopendra and Scorpion, but diſturb the Belly. 
toſcorides, Lib. 2. Cap. 199. | 
This Aſphodel does not ſeem to be the ſame as that taken 
Notice of by He/jad, which he repreſents as eatable, by way of 
ood, and joins it with the Mallows. . 
Aſphodelus verus albus, Offic. 


Fw albus ramoſus mas, C. in. 28. 1 ourn, 
343. Etem. Bot. 286, Boerh. Ind. A. 2. 110. Aſphodelus 
major albus ramoſus, Park. Parad. 146. Aſphodelus mayor 
ramoſus * alle, J. B. 2. 625. Chab. 221. Raii Hiſt, 2. 
1191. odelus albus ram ſus, Hiſt. Oxon. 2. 330. WHITE 
ASPHO DEL. | 

The Stalks of the white Aſphode] grow to be two or three 
Feet high, branched toward the Jop, divided into ſeveral 
Spikes of ſtarry white Flowers, each being monopetalous, 
divided into five Parts, with a purple Line on the Back of each, 
and ſeveral yellow Chives in the Middle. The Leaves are long 
and narrow, and ſharp-pointed, hollow'd in the Middle like 
a Sword-blade, The Root is compoſed of a great many long, 
roundiſh, tuberous Glandules, growing from a ſtringy Head. 
It is planted with us in Gardens, its native Place being Italy, 
Spain, and the Southern Parts of France, and flowers in 


ay. 

The Roots of this Plant were ufed by the Antients to pro- 
voke Urine, and bring down the Menſes ; but it is very rarely 
met with in the Practice of Phyſic. Miller's Bot. O. 

Aſphodelus verus luteus, haſta regia, Offic. Aſphodelus 
luteus, Ger. 87. Emac. 94. J. B. 2. 632. Chab. 221. Rail 
Hiſt. 2. 1192. A/ſphodelus luteus, & flore, & radice, C. B. 
Pin. 28. Rupp. Flor. Jen. 124. Tourn. Inſt. 344. Boerh. Ind. 
A. 2,410. Aſphodelus luteus minor ſiue Hoſtula regia, Park. 


Parad. 147. Aſphodelus folio fiftuls riato, non ramoſus 
biteus, & * & — Hil. = 2. 331. KING 
SPEAR. Dale, X 

This is a lower Plant than the former, and much lefs 
branch'd. The Leaves are long, hollow, and fiſtular, ſome- 
what triangular ; the Leaves grow in Spikes of a yellow Colour, 
larger than the other, of the ſame Shape and Make. The Root 
is compoſed of the like Clogs and Glandules, of a yellow Co- 
hour. This likewiſe is a Native of Jtaly and Sicily, and is 
planted here in Gardens, flowering in May and June. | 

The fame Virtues are attributed to this, as to the former, 
but it is ſeldom uſed. Afiller*s Bot. Of. 
- Bartholomeus Zorn is more particular with reſpect to this 
Plant; for which Reaſon I ſhall give his Chapter upon it. 

Aſphodelus, Afﬀedilus & Haſtula regia. Aſphodelus luteus, 
Dod. J. B. Chabr. Luteus & flore et radice, C. B. Luteus 
minor five Haſtula regia, Park. Folio fiſtuloſo ſtriato, non ramo- 
ſus. Luteus & flore & radice, Moriſ. H. 2. Iphion The- 
ophraſti, Aceld s, Gree. Erizambac, Arab. Bernhardi Teſti- 
ciilus, Others call it Anthericum, which, according to the 
Fiction of Lucian, the Ghoſts of the Damn'd eat in Hell, It 
is an Herb well enough khown in our Gardens, on account 
of its beautiful Flowers. It grows naturally in many Parts of 
Itahy, France, and Spain. The Poet Hefrod makes very ho- 
nourable mention of it. There are three Sorts of it, two of 
which are white and prickly on the Edges, but the other Spe- 
cies is of a yellow Colour. The Root is principally uſed, which 
is hot, and of a ſtrong bitter Taſte. Fallopius, L. de Canter. 
C. 10. reckons it among the beſt of the milder Catheretics. It 
is of a warming, drying, opening, diſcuſſing, purgative, and 
cleanſing Nature. It alſo excites a Diſcharge of the Urine and 
Menſes ; is good for Spuaſms, cures Ruptures, Jaundice, and 
the Dropſy. A Decoction of the Roots of Aſphodel, uſed as 
common Bunk, is a powerful Medicine. Guil. Varign. Secret. 
Med. p. n. 131. The Root boiled in Wine or Water, and 
ſufficiently triturated when dry, cleanſes and cures old: oorroſive 
and fetid Wounds and Ulcers, Swellings of the Breafts and 
Privy-parts ; as alſo bloody Ulcers, Pim. L. 22. C. 22% A 
Cataplaſm is alſo prepared of it and Pitch, for removing the 
Stench of the Feet, P. Laurenb. Horticulk. L. 2. C. 7. p. 114. 
If beat, and laid upon ſcrophulous Swellings, it cures them, 
Foreſt. L. 3. OG.. Chir. 11. and heals Chil We whether ex- 
ulcerated or not, 3 Prævot. in Med. Pany. Fob. Scultet. in 
Armament. Chir. A . The Vinegar in which the Root 
has been boiled, if u * waſhing the Body, cures the Itch, 
and other ſcorbutic Eruptions. Some roaft the Root in hot 
Aſhes, and rub their Faces and Hands with it, in order to 
remove all Blotches, and purify the Skin. ' The Root allo 
cauſes the Hair to grow-faſt, and cur}: Bee Appa- 
vat: Plantar. L. 2. C. 7. 


"Arpid , Dioſcorides, 


bodelus ramoſus, Ger. 86. ( figura 85 tranſpoſita mn : reſpect to our Seriſe of rome 
. 4 ? 


The Root burnt to e, and 


its Root | | p 
their affected with a peſtilential ly 3 or if they are 
ſo, it reſtores them to their natural State alſo produces the 
NS Oy LY HT I IN 
ent inus. 
ASPHYXIA, «o9utia, from 4 Negative, and cee, a 
Pulſe, from rede, to leap, or beat like an Artery. A Bu- 
vation of the Pulſe, when no Artery ſeems to be moved, or no 


Motion is perceptible to the Tou A total Privation of the 
Pulſe indeed cannot be while the Animal is alive ; but with 
a Privation often happens, 
Galen. Lib. 1. de Precogn. e Pulſ. The ſame is occaſioned 
two Ways, which are either a'total Abolition of the Pulſe of the 
Arteries, which is the moſt mortal of all Symptoms, or becauſe 
it beats ſo weakly and remiſsly, as to eſcape all Notice by the 
Touch. Galen, Lis. 2. de Præſag. e Pulſ. | 
'Aoqutie is rendered by Celis Auredianus, x Lil. 4. 
Tard. Paſſ. Pulſus Parvitas et Amputatio, a alina and 
% Amputation of the Pulſe.“ { 
Aceh, in Galen, Lib. 4. de Diff. Pulf. Cap. 3. are ſuch 
as are deprived of Pulſe, or have no perceptible of their 


As PIC. WY 
There is an Oil, called the French Oil of Aſpic, drawn 
from a Plant which C. ine calls Lavenduts latifolia ; but 
to which J. Bauhine gives the Name of P/eudonardus, and the 


French that of Aſpic. 
This Plant is commonly found in all Parts of Provence 


and when it produces its Flowers, we put them, when almoſt 
dry, into a large Still, with a great deal of Water, After 
a Maceration for ſome Da „ we diſtil the Whole, upon which 


there is carried along with the Water an Oil of a yellowiſh or 
amber Colour; and this is the Oil of Aſpie, pure and unadulte- 
rated, as it ought to be. The Flowers of this Plant are to be 
choſen for this Purpoſe, rather than any other of its Parts, 
becauſe they contain the largeſt Quantity of eſſential Oil; and 
indeed, upon ftrict Obſervation, we find, that the Cup of the 

Flower contains almoſt all the oily Parts of the Plant. | 
We muſt here obſerve, that aromatic Plants generally yield 
but a ſmall — of Oil; ſo that before the Oil can be 
diſtilled with ſmall Expence, a large Quantity of the Flowers 
muſt be eafily procured ; which is the Reaſon that in Provence 
the eſſential Oil of Afpic is not only to be found in greater 
Abundance, but is alſo ſold cheaper, than the Oil extracted from 
that Plant in moſt other-Parts. | 
But notwithſtanding the Eaſineſs of extracting the Oil in 
thoſe Parts, where the Flowers are found in Abundance, yet 
the immenſe Quantity of it uſed, and the low Price paid for it, 
ſhew that we very rarely have it perfectly pure and unadul- 
terated. There are ſeveral ways of adukerating this Oil, two 
of the leaſt fraudulent of which I myſelf have diſcovered ; one is 
by mixing it with Spirits of Wine, and the other by adding to 
it Oil of Turpentine. This Oil is for the moſt part imported 
to us from Provence and Montpelier ; but as tis a great deal 
more employed in Painting, Enameling, and Varniſhing, than 
in Phyſic, it does not ſo-properly come under our preſent Con- 
ſideration, fem. de P Acad. 1715. by Mr. Groffroy the younger. ' 
ASPIDION, Ai, a Diminutive of dic, a Buckler. 
A Name for the Aly/on- of Dieſcorides, becauſe it has ſmall 
round Pods reſembling a Buckler, Blancard. + | 
ASPIDISCOS, inet, from dg, a Buckler, 8 
ſignifies a little Buckler, or the exterior Ornaments of Bucklers 3 

but is apply'd by Metaphor t6 the Sphincter Muſcle, as bei 
in a manner the Ring of the Anus, as we ure informed by 
ag He, LE Paſſ. Lib. 3. Cap. 3. en 
ASPIS, avis. he Aſp, à very porfonous Serpent, of 
which Galen, Lib. 1. de Thevine. ad Pr C. 8. makes three 
Species, the firſt called x$yo#a, the ſecond xs, and the 
laſt vas, which is the moſt cious ; for it extends its 
Neck, and ſuddenly ſpits its Venom upon a'Perſon, as if it 
were endued with Reaſon to eſtimate the This is the 
Sort that is ſuppoſed to have bit Queen Cleopatra to Death; for 
after the Overthrow and Death of Antony, When Auguffun had 
a Deſign to lead her away captive, to adorn his Triumph, -fhe. 
held out her Breaſt to one of ' theſe ts, and by its Bite 
received a very f bo Boomer The Mark of this Bite is very 
ſmall, like the ure of a Needle, without a Tumor, and 
but a ſmall Quantity of Blood, though black in Colour, diſtib 
8 N by a Dimnei of 

ight, ' various Kinds of in the Body, but very' 

2} not-without fog Mixture of — WH 
cander had Reaſon to ſay, in his Verſes, that it kills without 
Pain. The Colour changes to à Green and Herbaccous ; chere 
Mouth of the Stomach ; the Fore- 


is a flight Gnawing at 
head has — 2 3 the Eye- lde move involuntarily, as 


at 


ASS 


t the Approach of Sleep; und the Patient dies in leſs than the. 
ird Part of a Day. | a 
The moſt ready and effetual Remedy v Amputaton of dhie 
affected Part, if it be one of the Extremities, may be done: 
if not, let the circumjacent Fleſh be ſpeedily ſcarify 
away even to the Böne, that the Venom may no 
into the neighbouring Parts, and the reſt are to be treated with 
Cauteries ; for the Poiſon of this Serpent, as well as that of the 
Bafilife, like Bulls Blood; very ſoon congeal the Blood and 
Spirits in the Arteries. . Miner: Lib: 5; Cap. x8. 
Emplaſtrum ex Aſpidibus. Plaiſter of Aſps for ſtrumous 
Swellings, and other Hardneſſes, and for the in the In- 
tervals of the Puroxyſms, you are taught how to prepare by 
Avtins, Tetrab. 4. Serm. 3. Cap. 15. ; | 
It is probable, that anomting the injured Part with common 
Oil of Olives by a warm Fire, would cure the Bite of the Aſp, 
2s it does that of the Viper. Sec ALzrPHA, and VIERA. 
ASPLENIUM, a Plant thus diſtinguifh'd : 5 
Hplenium Ceterach, Scolependria, Office. Afplenium, Scole- 
un, Ceterach, Chab. 5 15 Aſplenium froe Crtrrach, J. B. 
40. 


749. Ger, 978 Emac. 1 n Hiſt. 1. 139. Synop. 45. 
Park: 1046, Hiſt, Oxon. T. 561. Elem, Bot. 434 ourn. 
Inſt. 544. Ceterath +fffcinarum, C. B. 354. SPLEEN- 


WORT or MILTWAST. Dale. ques 
This is a ſmall Plant, conſiſting only of Leaves, which 

from a fibrous Root. They are about three or four Inches long, 
hardly half an Inch broad, cut into ſmall roundiſ Segments, 
which ſtand not oppoſite to one another, but alternately ; they 
are of a preeniſh Colour on the upper Side, and browniſh, 
and full of duſty Seed underneath, generally crumpled, or folded 
inward, in Shape ſomewhat like the Inſet Scolopendra, whence 
it takes one of the Names. It grows upon old Stone Walls and 
Buildings, eſpecially in the Welt of Englrnd. 

This is one of the five Capillar ts, having its Name 
from its good Effects in curing Diſeaſes of the Spleen, taking 
away the Swellings thereof, and hindering its too great Lage: 
neſs, whence likewiſe it is called Mil ; it alſo opens Ob- 
ſtructions of the Liver, helps the Jaundice, and is very good for 
the Rickets in Children. Millers Bot. O. 

Vitruuius gives an extraordinary Inftance of the Effects of 
Aſplenium in Crete, which is ſpecify'd in the Extract from that 
Author under the Article AER. 

AsPRE DO Cernua, Offic. Bellon. de Aquat. 2917. Cornua 
fluviatilis, Geſn. de Aquat. 192. Charlt. Piſc. 39. Rai Ichth. 

4. Ejuſd. Synop. Piſe. 144. Mer. Pin. 190. Aſprede, 
N de Rar. Animal. 1 Aurata, Rondel. de Piſc. 1. 115. 
Perca atilis minor, Aldrov. de Piſc. 624. Jonſ. de Piſc. 
108. THE RUF F. 

This Fiſh is common in many of our large Rivers, Geſner 
recommends a Bone found in the Head of this Fiſh, for the 
Stone in the Kidneys ; and for pungent Pains about the Ribs, 
and in other Parts. Date. 

 ASPRELLA:- A Name which Blancard gives to the Equi- 
ſetum majus, on account of its Aſperiiy; for which it is uſed to 
poliſh Cheſts and Cupboards. | | 

ASPRIS. A Tree, the ſame as the £61.oys. which fee. 

ASSA-FCETIDA. © The ſame as ASA-FCETIDA. See 
StIr run. i 2 ä 

ASSALA. A Nutmeg. Ruland. John ſan. 4 
AssALIE, Worms that breed among Planks, otherwiſe 
called Coffi, Teredones, Termes, Thripes, 28 "Rulandts. 

ASSANEGI, ASANIRGI, ASARAGI. The Powder 
that falls off from the Walls of Salt in the Salt Mines. Ru- 
landus. 1 

ASSANUS. A Wei the Antients, confiſting of 
two Drams, Galen. de Ponderibus et Menf. — 

ASSATIO, he,, Aﬀation, is an artificial way of dreſfing 
Eatables, by means of an extrinſic and foreign Heat, which by 
its prevailing Force is effectual towards drying of the fame. 
There are ſeveral Kinds or Modes of Aﬀation ; for either the 
Meat is moved near the Fire, or placed in à Veſſel, with none, 
or but an infufficient' Quantity of Moifture, and Fire put under 
it. To this Claſs belong fry'd Meats, ' whence Frying is a 
Species of Aſſation. Hither alſo may we refer Tie, 5&7*vore, 
+ Roaſted arid fry'd Meats, according to Galen, 
Lib. 3. Alim. Fae. Cap. 2. afford drier Aliment to the Body. 
The firſt in Greet are called a, the other Tryaricd, 'Bcri- 
bontus Largus mentions Ova afſa, No 221, Aſare, in the 
Spagirical e, is to dry a Thing, and pur it in fuch a 
State, as to be ui e Powders and ſometimes it is the 
ſame 4 — congeal. . all red-hot both within and with- 
out, ergoes a Wrong tion. re, by wa er ae | 
is called the ſeventh Regimen, which is W o the doll; 
whoſe Office it is to heat and compoſe for the Space of twenty- 
five Days, and this &s called the Silyer 'Repinien. , 
Aﬀation, in the Magiſtery of the Philofo Stone, is a 
ſweet and gentle Deficeation of Bodies diſſelved and ſeparated 
from their Menſtruums by a ſwall Fire detreaſing towards the 
End, which ſweet Deſiccation is a Calcination. Caftellus. 
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| ASSATURA is the Animal of Piece of Viet but juſt be- 

Ther from the Fire after Afſatiotl, and wrapped in « Cloth: 
are called ur deute, by Santes Ardeyuut, and 

reckon d among Poiſons. | * a b 


— ASSERAC, the ſame 'as » b a Species of ues 
which is the n of the 255 le ind es from the 5 
um and Maſlac of the Twks. DN 

ASSERVATIO, or CONSERVATIO, in Pharmaceutics, 
— repoſ — —— — — — 2 as are neceſſary for Uſe 

proper Veſſels laces, that may be always in Rea- 
8 
NS Signum, urid, an aſſident Sign, or - 
ptom, that is, ſuch a one as uſually han rep, > Bk Tt 
differs, however, from the Pathoguomouit in this, that this laſt is 
inſeparable from the Diſtemper, as being eſſential to it z but 
the other not ſo, Gal; + in 3. Epid. C. 34. For Illuſtration 
let the Pleurify be an Example, in which an acuts Fever, 4 
Difficulty of Reſpiration, Cough, and pungent Pain of the 
Side, are pathognomonic Symptoms ; but that the Pain ſhould 
extend to the Hypochondrium, or Clavicle, or that the Patient 
ſhould find more Eaſe in lying upon the affected Side 
than upon the other, are 110 mote that ber Symptoms. 


Caftellus. 

ASSIDUUS is uſed by ſome inſtead of continuzs ; thus with 
them afſidua Febris is ſame as continua Febris, and is op- 
poſed to intermittent. Cafteltns, ek 

ASSIMILATIO, Eee, Aue, an Aﬀimilation. It 
is the Action by which the Supply of Nouriſhment is alter'd 
and affimilated to the Part nouriſhed; Galen. 3. de Fur. Nat: 
Cap. 1. In order to this there muſt be firſt an Appoſitio, 
, an Appoſition; and then an Azglutinatio, or Ad- 
herentia, wgapuors, an Agglutination, or Adheſion, Lib, 1. 


de F. N. C. 11. It differs only in Name from Nuttition, 
Lib. 3. de Cauſ. Sympt. C. 2. 
ASSIS is either ſame with Opium, or Meconium; or 


elſe it is a Powder prepared of Hemp-leaves, of which, bein 


mixed with Water, the Egyptians take five or more Boluſes 
the Bigneſs of a Cheſnut, which throws them into a drunken 
Ecſtaſy for an Hour, during which they delight themſelyes with 
imaginary Scenes. Proſp, Alpinus de Medic, Apt. Lib. 4. 
Cap. 2. The Turk: alſo call it Aſerac. See BAN uE. 
_ ASSISTENTTES, or Afites glandulgij. The fame as Pa- 
RASTATZ#, which fee. © 
ASSITRA., A Tree in the Eaft-Indiet, the fame as 
Manpary, which ſee, Raii Hift. Plant: 1751. 
ASSIUS LAPIS, Aeg Aide, Dioſc. a 
Aldrov. Muſ. Metall: 


Lapis Aſius, Offic. Matth. 1380. 
on Afius vel Aſfus Lapis, quem etiam Sarcophagum vocant, 
orm. Aq. Charlt. Foſſ. 21. Sarcophagus, froe Ius Lapis, 
De Lact. 133. — us, & Anu few Aſſius Lapis, Boet; 
492 ASSIAN STO S. Dale. © 
is is fo called from Ave, a City of Year in the Leſſet 
Afia, where it was found. The Aſſian Stone is of a tophous; 
ſoft, friable, and looſe Subſtance: Something rows upon it 
like very fine Meal, ſuch as we ſee ſticking upon the Walls of 
Mills. They call it the Flower of the Afian Rock It is of 
ſubtile Parts, and conſumes Fleſh that is too ſoft and fluid b 
Colliquation without Mordacity. The Stone on which it 
has the fame Virtue, but weaker ; for the Flower is not 
only colliquative, digeſtive, and preſervative like Salt, but per- 
forms all this without any remarkably corrofive Quality, It 
has ſomewhat of Saltneſs to the Taſte, which makes it con- 
jectur d to be a Dew atiſing from the Sea, which is condenſed. 
by oths Rock, and ary'd by the Sun; Gitten de Jimp. Meg: 
ae.” Lib. . . 
The G Stone, ſays Dioſcorides, ought ta be of the Co- 
lour of the-Pumice-ftone, ſpongy; and light, and alſo friable, 
with intercurrent yellow Veing from the Top to the Bottom: 
Its Flower is a yellowiſh and faltiſh Subſtance; on the Surface 
= the Stone, o — thin — — ſome white; ſome of the 
our of the Pumice-ftone, inclining to yellow. ; it taſtes 
ſomewhat biting the Tongue. 1 b 
Both the Stone und the Flower have an aſtringent and 
colliquative Virtue, and, being mixed with Refin of Turpets 
tine or Tar, diſcuſs Tubercles; but the Flower is efteem'd 
moſt effectual, and is, indeed, when dry'd, an extraordi 
for inveterate Ulcers, which are difficult to be cica- 
tried, and reprefles carnous Excreſcenees: Mixed with Ho- 
ney it abſterges foul and virulent Ulcers ; it deterges alſo and 
incams Ulcers which are hollow; and mixed with Cerate 
reſtrains the ing Kind: It is made into a Cataplaſm with 
Bean- meal for the Gout, and for ſplenetie Diſorders with 
Vinegar and Qyick-lime. The Flower made into an Eelegma 
with Honey is good in a Phthiſis. Veſſels are made of tho 
Stone, in which gouty Perſons put their Feet when they bathe, 
and find Relief thereby.  Coffins are made of the ſame, for the 
ſpeedy Conſumption of dend Bodies; and Perſons of a very 
and groſs Habit are extenuated by ſprinkling the Flower 
inſtead of Nitre in their Baths. If any one thinks fit to w 


AST 


the Stone or Flower, he muſt do it as he waſhes Caumia. Di- 


oſcorides, Lib. 5. Cap. 142. 

About Aſſos, a Gi of Troas, grow Stone which conſumes 
all Bodies ; they call it Sarcophagus cd, Fleſh, and 
2%, to devour]. Pliny, Lib. 2. Cap. 96. Dead Bodies in- 


terr'd in it are found to be conſum'd within forty Days, Bones 
and all, except the Teeth. dem, Lib. 36. Cap. 17. 

ASSOS, Alum. Rulandus, 

ASSUET UDO, the ſame as ConsvetTvDo. 

_ ASSUMTIO, plans, , a Reception. The 
Word is apply'd to every thing, whether Aliment or Medicine, 
which is communicated by the Mouth to the Body, not except- 
ing Air itſelf, Caftellus. 

 ASTACUS, Offic. Geſn. de Aquat. 91. Rondel, de Aquat. 
1. 538. Aſtacus verus, Aldrov. Exang. 112. Afacus mari- 
nus communis, Jonſ. Exang. 13. Aftacus marinus, Mer. Pin. 
191, Charlt. Exer. 55. Schonef. Ichth, 23. THE LOB- 
STER. Dale. | 

This Fiſh is too well known to . a Deſcription, The 
Shell calcin'd, and drank in Wine, is faid to break and carry off 
{tony Concretions in the Kidneys ; and it is likely enough to 
have ſome Effect in ſuch Caſes, becauſe the Shells of Fiſh cal- 
cin'd are a fort of Lime, and the Salts of Lime are the grand 
Diflolvents of ſtony Concretions. It is now well known, 
that whatever Effects Mrs. Stevens*'s Medicine for the 
Stone may have, are owing to the Salts of Lime. 

Lobſters as a Food are highly alcaleſcent, and of conſequence 
muſt be very proper Food, when an acid Acrimony prevails in 
the Stomach, and general Habit ; but the contrary in caſe of 
a Tendency to an alcaline Putrefaction. They are eſteem'd 
very . and good in a Conſumption, Sce ALI- 
MENT A, 

AsTacus FruviaTitis, Offic. Rondel. de Piſc. 2. 
210. Schonef. Ichth. 20. Geſn. Aquat. 104. Mer. Pin. 192. 
Charlt. Exer. 56. Aldrov. de Exang. 129. Jonſ. Exang. 15. 
Cammarus, Bellon. de Piſc. 355. Cancer, Schrod. 5. 325. 
The CRAFISH, or CREVIS 

They are found in Rivers, and the Parts of them uſed in 
Pharmacy are, the Fl, and what we call the Lapilli, or 
Oculi Cancrorum, known by the Name of Crab's-eyes. In 
their Head, according to ſome, or rather in their Stomach, 
are found two white Stones, as large as a Pea, of a kind of 
lenticular or orbicular Form, but compreſs'd, and ſomewhat 
hollow on one Side, whereas the other is convex, and diſpos'd 
in Laminæ. Theſe Stones are of an earthy Taſte. We fre- 
quently meet with a counterfeit Species of this Commodity 

epar'd of a whitiſh Earth, and made up in the ſame Form ; 
* this fictitious K ind is eaſily diſtinguiſhed by breaking them, 
ſince they want thoſe Laminæ which are always found in the 
convex Part of natural and genuine Crabs-eyes. The Fleſh 
of this Animal is cooling, moiſtening, and adapted to nouriſh 
ſuch as labour under Atrophies. The Stones or Eyes are cool- 
ing, drying, abſtergent, and diſcutient ; they reſolve tartarous 
Concretions, and coagulated Blood, and are poſſeſs'd of a lithon- 
triptic Quality; for which Reaſon they are often preſcrib'd in 
nephritic Pains, Pleuriſies, Aſthmas, and Colics ; they are alſo 

roper for cleanſing the Teeth, The Shell is poſſeſs d of the 
me Virtues with the Stones, and is beſides of Service in 
curing ſuch Itches in Children as ariſe from ſaline Humours, 
and in carrying off the Paroxyſms of intermittentFevers. Schrod. 

ASTAPHIS, ace, in the Attic Dialect, for ae, a Raiſin. 

ASTARZOF. The Name of an Ointment in Paracel- 
ſus, conſiſting of one Ounce of Litharge waſh'd, one Ounce 
and a half of niola, with three Ounces each of the Juyces 
of Houſe- leek, and Water-lily. He gives alſo the ſame Name 
to a Mixture of two Ounces of Roſe-water with an Ounce of 
Camphire. Theſe he uſes in the Cure of a Formica. Paracel/. 


de. Apoſtem. Cap. 38. 

ad CHACHITLOS is a Name given by Paracelſus to a 
malignant gangrenous Ulcer, which begins at the Junctures 
of | Feet, and aſcends up the Legs to the Knees. When 
there is a Redneſs, he ſays, above the Junctures at the Root 
of the Heel, and the Ulceration' occupies a large Surface, 
making its way by many little Ulcers up the Leg towards the 
Knee, you may venture to ſay there will be an Ffchachiles, 
which I alſo call Aranevs. Id. ibid. Cap. 18. 

ASTEION, asd, from drv, a City, in the ſame Senſe 

Urbanus comes from Urbs. Good, laudable, * civil, polite, 
In Hippoc. Lib. de Alim. «5&0 is oppoſed to ge, hurtful ; 
and ſoon after to paaves?, bad, corrupt. In Hipp. Epi/t. ad 
Democ. ei WAeCoeo pr, eric Th x are ſuch as enjoy 
a good State of Body. Acc, in the fame Author, ſignifies 
civil, polite, laudable, and is commonly oppos d to 4yewr, rude, 
barbarous, malignant. Agde, according to Farinus, ſignifies 
10 Xe, To , 8 Sas uar@ Af, Savudoin, Tao 
5 a,, © graceful and handſome, worthy of Admira- 
* 


tion, hono 4 Foe: and venerable. ”” 

ASTERES THALATTII, «rips SA from Sha, 

dd, the Sea, 9 are 1 together with 
Cabbage and ſcented Wine, by Hippocrates, Lib. 2. wei 


AS T 
vai. in the Hyſteric Paſſion 3 and for Hyſterical Pains, Lib, 


tel yu. gu. | 

The Stella Marina is very ſmall in Bulk; its Inſide is Fleſh, 
but its Outſide a hard Callus. They fay 2 
a Nature, that it ſcorches every thing it touches, and digeſts 
its 3 Done: 8 e Lib. 9. Gs 60, * 

„ <tr", from Neg. 5 , proper 
to love with a natural Affection. In , — of —5 
in Hippoc. te adivov, it ſignifies hard, denſe, compact, and 
is oppoſed to dcs, partes, rare, foft ; as 79 5 dee, uh av 
Ti axg0d'(Eaitro, auxvev Ts uy * es *#p7yis. But the Male 
does not receive any [ Moiſture] “ being denſe and compact. 

ASTER ATTICUS, "Asip Aude, Dioſcorides Inguinalis. 
After Atticus, Offic. After Atticus, Ger. 392. Emac. 486. 

ii Hiſt, 1. 338. After Atticus luteus verus, Park. 128. 
After 2 iolit ad florem rigidis, C. B. 266. Chryſanthe- 
mum conyzoides, foliis circa florem rigidis, Hiſt, Oxon. 3. 18. 
Chryſanthemum Aſteris facie, foliis ad florem rigidis, om. 
Cat. 5 annuus foliis ad florem rigidis, El. Bot. 398. 
Tourn, Inſt. 497. Boerh. Ind. A. 164. Act. Reg. Var. 
An. 1710. 382. GOLDEN STARWORT. Dale. 

The Afr Atticus [by ſome called Bubonium, Oribaſius] is 
a ligneous Stalk, which has a purple or yellow Flower on its 
Top, divided round about, like that of Chamomile, with radi- 
ated Leaves like a Star. The Leaves about the Stalk are ob- 
long and hairy. 
| e into a Cataplaſm it is effectually apply'd in hot Diſor- 
ders of the Stomach, Inflammations of the Eyes, Buboes, and 
falling down of the Anus. "They ſay that * purple Part of 
the Flower drank in Water cures the Quinſey, and frees Chil- 
dren from the Epilepſy ; and being apply'd while it is yet moiſt 
and recent, 8 of Cataplaſm, is proper for inflammato 
Buboes. If the Flower, when it is dry, be cropt by the 
Hand of the Patient, and ty'd about the Bubo, it takes off the 
Pain. Dioſcor. Lib. 2. Cap. 120. 

After by ſome is called Bubonium, becauſe it is a preſent 
Remedy for a Bubo. It alſo relieves the Sciatica, being ty'd 
on the Part. Pliny, Lib. 27. Cap. 5. 

After is alſo the Name of a Medicine invented by Andro- 
machus, againſt Diſtillations, and various Sorts of Pains. Gal. 


de Comp. Med. Sec. Loc, eng Cap. 5. 
The lower Leaves of this Aer are about four or five Inches 


long, and about an Inch broad at the End, which is round- 

inted, and growing narrower towards the Root ; the Stalk 
is downy and hairy, about a Foot and a half high, with the 
like Leaves, but ſmaller, ſet on it without Order: Toward 
the Top it is divided into three or four Branches, at the End 
of which grows a } pam: Flower like a Marigold, but with a 
broader Thrum, and narrower Petala : Cloſe under each Flow- 
er grow fix or ſeven ſtiff roundiſh Leaves, in form of a Star, 
whence it takes its Name ; the Seed is oblong, thin, and flat ; 
of a blackiſh Colour: The Root is ſmall and fibrous, periſhing 
every Year. It grows in /taly, Spain, and the Southern Parts 
of France, and alſo in Greece. illar's Bat. Off. 

This Plant is found in the Gardens of Botaniſts, and low- 
ers in May. Its Leaves are only uſed, which are of a yulne- 
24 Nature, tho' rarely preſcribed in Practice. The Leaves 
and the Herb itſelf are of Service in preternatural Commotions 
and Heats of the Stomach, Inflammations of the Eyes, the 
falling down of the Fundament, and Tumors in the Groins. 
The Water diſtill'd from its Flowers, if drunk, is of Service 
in Quinleys, and the epileptic Fits of Children. Dale. 

There are ſeveral other Plants called by the Name of Aller, 
which are Species of Cox vz A, Which ſee. x 4 

The Helenium, or Enula Campana, is alſo call'd As TER 
OMNIUM MAXIMUM, hy bers 

ASTERIA GEMMA, Offic. Aferia, aut Solis Gemma, 
7 226. The BASTARD OPAL, or STAR-GEM; 

ale. . 

This Gem is tranſparent like Cryſtal, but of a harder Na- 
ture. Tis thought to be a Species of the Opal, but neither 
the one nor the other are now kept in the Shops. If carried 
about with one, tis thought to procure Sleep, and prevent 
frightful Dreams. Boer. "4 | | 

ASTERIAS, dvepias, drei, drpirne, ace Cen, from a5 3p; 
a Star. The ſame az AsSTROIT Es, which ſee. | 

 ASTERION, The ſame, according to Blancard, as As TEK 


ASTERISCUS, of Aer, or Starwort, which it is ve 
like, except that the Seeds are not papous, but. change, 
YELLOW STARWORT. 3 | 

The Cup of the Flower is ſtellated with little Leaves, 


which are extended beyond the Petals of the Flower in h. 
This Plant having no Egli Name, I have call'd it YsL- 
Lo W STARWORT, altho? it is very different in its Character 


from that Plant ; the Seeds of this being plain, and for the moſt 
part border'd round the Edges, having no Down adhering to 
them, and the Flowers being ſurrounded with a foliaceous 
Calyx. l 1 
There 


* 
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There are ſeveral Species of this Plant cultivated in cu- 
rious Botanic Gardens; but in England we have but three Sorts, 
which are preſeryed for their Beauty, WY | 

1. Aftertſcus annuus, 186 ad florem rigidis, Tourn. THE 


ANNUAL ASTERECUS, WITH STIFF LEAVES 
AND FLOWERS. g 


2. Aſteriſcus annuus Lufitanicus odoratus, Boerh. THE 
PORTUGAL SWEET-SMELLING: ANNUAL ASTE- 


.RISCUS. 

1 Alteriſtus maritimus perennis patulus, Tourn. THE 

MAT IME PERENNIAL DWARF ASTERISCUS. 
iller's Dit d 

 ASTERITES. A Flint Stone to ſtrike Fire with, Ru- 


© STEROIDES. BASTARD STARWORT. 

The Characters are; * 

It hath a compound radiated Flower, whoſe Diſk is com- 
poſed of many Florets which are Hermaphrodite, and of Semi- 
florets which are Female, and reſt upon the Embryos, which 
are all included in a ſcaly Empalement, Theſe Embryos after- 
wards become Seed, for the moſt part oblong. 


The ies Are 3 | 

1. Afteroides Alpina, ſalicis folio, Tourn. Cor. BAS- 
TARD STARWORT OF THE ALPS, WITH A 
WILLOW-LEAF. 


2. Aſteroides orientalis, petaſitidis folio, flore maximo, Tourn. 
Cor. ORIENTAL BASTARD STARWORT, WITH 
A BUTTER-BUR-LEAF, AND A LARGE FLOWER. 

3. Aﬀeroides Americana minor annua, Vaill, LESSER 
AMERICAN BASTARD ANNUAL STARWORT. 
Aliller's Suppl. | T2." 

ASTHENES, A eg, from « Neg. and Sis, Strength. 
Weak, infirm. The Difference between 4715 and d lies 
in this, that the former ſignifies one weak by Nature, and prone 
to Sickneſs, but the other denotes a Perſon actually fick. Hip. 
Lib. tei dgx. id]. iyſurare 5 T4 ddwviw]e- ic 6 aces, bs: 
5 dIrirep@s 6 diver The weak Perſon is next to the 
<« ſick, but the ſick Perſon is the weaker. Ades is alſo 
apply'd to J iaiſa, Lib. 6. Epid. Aph. 16. Seat. 4. which muſt 
mean, according to Galen, a weak or low Regimen of Diet, or 
ſuch as renders a Perſon weak. By a weak Diet alſo may be un- 
derſtood ſuch as yields but little — — So Lib. 4 Epid. 
Seck. 5. Aph. 20. T4 d&is5es aria are ſuch Food as nouriſh 
little; and ſo Galen explains the Place, as on the contrary 
ſtrong Food is ſuch as contains much Nouriſhment. In the 
ſame, Senſe muſt we take dderer47y , Lib. de Rat. 
Vie. in Morb. acut. very weak Ptiſan, for ſuch as affords but 
very little Nutriment ; or, as Galen expounds it, adi 
auric, dre dur Beg%e av Texans Twjud]i Jid\vomr, d xu br 
isiv, 1 671 br AH Exe ogcdegv, ws i fs v pa i 
4$ yrouns diiga, naFdmeip EQ T4 x a © By its Weak- 
<« neſs we are to underſtand, either that it affords but lender 
% Nouriſhment to the Body, or that it poſſeſſes no vehement 
% Quality, by which it may offend the Nerves, or ſubvert the 
«« Reaſon, as Vin or Wine. 

ASTHMA, ſee DysPnota. 

ASTITES. The fame as ParRasTAT #, which fee. 

ASTOMOsS, 454&-, from « Neg. and 54a, a Mouth. 
Without a Mouth. This can be apply'd to nothing but Mon- 
ſters. For the Fable of Pliny, which gives an Account of an 
Indian People who live by Exhalations only, and have no 
Mouths, is utterly extravagant and puerile. 

ASTRABES, «sesCts, from 4 Neg. and cęscde, diſtorted, 
undiſtorted. A Ye, avegCits, the Jaws undiſtorted. Hip- 
pocrates de Articulit. 

ASTRAGALOIDES, BASTARD MILK-VETCH. 

The Characters are; 

It hath a papilionaceous Flower, out of whoſe Empalement 
riſes the Pointal, which afterwards becomes a Pod, ſhaped 
almoſt like a Boat, and full of Kidney-ſhap'd Seeds. 

We have but one Sort of this Plant, which is ; 

Fo Lufitanica, Inſt. R. H. PORTUGAL 
B ARD MILK-VETCH. Miller's Dict. Vol. 2. 

ASTRAGALUS. The Name of a Bone in the Foot, and 
of a Plant. | 

According to the natural Situation of the Foot, and its Con- 
nexion with the Leg, the Aftragalus is the ſuperior and firſt 
Bone of it. This Bone may be divided into two Portions, one 
2 and poſterior, which is, as it were, the Body of the Bone; 

one {mall and anterior, which is an Apophytis, or the an- 
terior Portion. 

The Body or poſterior Portion has four Sides, one ſuperior, 
two lateral, and one inferior. The upper Side is the largeſt, 
cover'd all over with a 8 convex from be- 
low backward, with a re running thro* the Middle of 
its Breadth, which repreſents half a Pulley, and is continuous 
with the two lateral cartilaginous Sides, of which the external 
is broader than the other. his upper Side is articulated with 
the lower Side of the Eaſis of the Tibia, the internal lateral 
9 inner Ankle, and the external lateral Side with 

OL. 1. | : 
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the outer Ankle. Below the internal lateral Side there n ® 
great Depreſſion without Cartilage, and feveral other Inequa- 
ties. 


The lower Side is likewiſe cartilaginous and obliquely con- 
cave for its Articulation with the Os Calcis. At the very 
loweſt and poſterior Part of the Body of the A/ragalus, on the 
Edge of the lower Side, is a ſmall, oblique, ſmooth Notch of 
Chanel for the Paſſage of Tendons. | 

The Apophyſis or anterior Part of the A/fregatizs is diſtin- 
2 from the Body by a ſmall Depreſſion on the upper 

art, and on the lower, by a long, oblique, unequal Notch; 
very broad toward the Outſide. The — Sie of this 
Apophyſis is all cartilaginous, and obliquely convex, for its Ar- 


ticulation with the Os Scaphoides. The lower Side, likewiſe 


cartilaginous, is parted in two, and articulated with the Os 
Calcis, being diſtinguiſhed from the lower Side of the Body of 
the Bone by the long oblique Notch already mentioned. Be- 
ſides theſe two cartilaginous Sides, there is a third below the 
anterior, towards the inner Part, which in the Sceleton touches 
nothing. Winſlow's Anatomy. 

ASTRAGALUS, The Plant called by this Name is thus 
= — OM 4 lus D J 

ragalus, Offic. Aftragalus Droſcoridis guibuſdam, J. B. a. 
jet. Chab. fr ate wy Br dals Chrifliaa radix, 

auwolf, ragalus Syriacus, J. B. 2. 140. Ger. 1058. 
Emac. 1238. Park. beat. 1085. Aftragalus Syriacus hirſu- 
tus, C. B. Pin. 351. Aftragalus Syriacus, Onobrychis pere- 

ma quibuſdam, Chab. 181. ragalus argenteus el. 

tin, THE SILK VETCH OF DIOSCORIDES. © 

The Afrragalus is a ſmall trailing Shrub, with Leaves and 
Branches like thoſe of Chiches, and ſmall purple Flowers. 
The Root is round, and of a good Size like a iſh, with 
ſolid, black, [ Pliny ſays red] and very hard Appendices, 
which are entangled within one another like Horns, and of an 
aſtringent Taſte, It grows in windy and ſhady Places, [in rock 
and ſunny Places, Pliny] and where much Snow falls. There is - 

t Plenty of it at Memphis ¶ Pheneum, according to Pliny, 
alen, and Oribaſius] in Arcadia. 

The Root drank in Wine ſtops a Looſeneſs, and provokes 
Urine ; dry'd to a Powder, it is with good Effect ſprinkled on 
old Ulcers, and ſtops Bleeding ; but it is difficult to cut on 
account of its —_— Dioſcorides, Lib. 4. Cap. 62. 

Its Root is ſweetiſh, aſtringent, and gives a deep Tincture 
of Red to the blue Paper ; the Leaves give it hardly any ; 
they are bitter, and ſmell like Elder, which ſhews chet the 
fetid Oil is found in ”—_ Quantity. in the Leaves, and that 
it involves the acrid Salt and Earth. This Plant is not in Uſe ; 
Nevertheleſs, a Night's Infuſion of it in Wine is given with 
Succeſs for Retention of Urine, and for the Gravel by ſame 
Herbariſts at Paris. Martyn's Tournefort, 

Dale obſerves, that the Deſcription of the A/fragalus in 
Diaſcorides is ſo ſhort and imperfect, that to this very Day it 
remains doubtful to what Plant it belongs, ſome aſcribing it 
to one, ſome to another. But whatever others may think, 


ſays he, I chuſe to refer it with Kauwolf to the above- 
mentioned, 
See Iurx- 


ASTRANTIA. A Name for Maſterwort, 
RATORIA, 

But there is another Plant alſo called A/rantia, which is thus 
diſtinguiſhed by Authors. | 

Aftrantia nigra, Offic. Ger. 828. Raii Hiſt. 1. 475. A/- 
trantia, Rivin. Irr. Pent. Buxb. 33. Aſtrantia major, Mor. 
Umb. 7. Elem. Bot. 263. Rupp. Flor. Jen. 226. Aftran- 
tia nigra major, Hiſt. Oxon. 3. 279. Aftrantia major, corona 
floris purpuraſeente, Tourn. Inſt, 314. Boerh, Ind. A. 73. 
Aſtrantia nigra ſiue Veratrum nigrum Dioſcoridis, Ger. Emac. 

78. Helleborus niger, Saniculæ folio, major, C. B. Pin. 186, 
Park. Theat. 213. Sanicula Z quibuſdam, aliis Hel 
borus niger, I. B. 3. 638. Chomel. 5679, BLACK MA 
TERWORT. 2 

This Plant is cultivated in the Gardens of Botaniſts, and 
flowers in Fuly. Its black and fibrous Roots are only uſed, It 
is ſaid to purge melancholic Humours ; and Dodoneus thinks 
that it reſembles the YVeratrum nigrum of Dioſcorides, both in 
its Form and Qualities. Hildanus preſcribes it for the Cure 
of a ſcirrhous Spleen, Dale, 

ASTRAPE, ac, Lightning. It is reckon'd by Ga- 
len amongſt the Procatarctic Cauſes of an Epilepſy. Caftel. 

ASTRICTA. An Epithet very frequently apply d to Alous, 
the Belly : It implies iveneſs, and is oppos'd to Soluta, 
looſe, 

ASTRICTORIA. The fame as ASTRINGENTIA, 

ASTRINGENTIA. Aſtringents. 

I ſhall here principally conſider Aſtringent Remedies taken 


by the Mouth; for Aſtringent Topics come more properly 


. a Tone and Elaſticity 
to the animal Fibres, when debilitated by Diſeaſes, Intempe- 
rance, or Accident, But theſe are very ſeldom proper GE 
2 Attenuation of the Juiess, and a e of 


under the Article Styptica. 
Aſtringents are very proper to reſtote 
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Deobſtruent Medicines ; becauſe Obſtructions are more firmly 
riveted, and the viſcid Juices circulate with more Difficulty, 
when the Diameters of the Veſſels are contracted by Aſtrin- 
ts. 
And the ſeveral Claſſes of corroborative Medicines, that of 
Aſtringents is none of the leaſt conſiderable and important. 
he ſeveral Subſtances which come under this Denomination 
are alſo by the Latins ſtyl'd Julnerary, and by the Greeks Tau- 
matic Medicines, Their Virtues in general conſiſt in a certain 
fix'd and gently conſtrictive Principle, by means of which they 
brace up the Parts and Fibres that are too much relaxed, cor- 
roborate thoſe which are weakened, and conſolidate and aggluti- 
nate ſuch as are corroded and wounded. The principal Medi- 
cines belonging to this Claſs are, the Roots of Avens, Tor- 
mentil, Biſtort, the greater Conſound, Cinqueſoil, Plantain, 
and Rhapontic. The Herbs Periwincle, Sanicle, Winters- 
reen, the greater Conſound, Bugle, . Saracens Conſound, 
Goolcherries, Agrimony, St. John's Wort, with its Flowers, 
Yarrow with its Tops, Horſe-tail, Paul's Betony, Strawber- 
ries, Vervain, Mouſe-ear, Tree Germander, all forts of Plan- 
tain, Oak-leaves, Feruſalem Oak, Baum, Mint, Betony, and 
Lamium, or the Dead ettle ; the Flowers of Roſes and Balau- 
ſtines ; the Peruvian Bark, that of Pomgranates, and of the 
Root of the Egyptian Thorn ; 9 of the Egyptian Thorn, 
apan Earth, Dragon's- blood, Hurtle - berries, and Quinces ; 
of Spices, the Nutmeg; of Mineral Subſtances, the Blood- 
ſtone, Alum, and all Species of Earths and Marles ; of Chymi- 
cal Preparations, the Chalybeate Flowers of Sal Ammoniac, 
and the Chalybeate Liquor prepar'd from the Caput Mortuum 
of the Chalybeate Flowers of that Salt; of Officmal Prepara- 
tions, the Traumatic Eſſence of Wedelius. 

The ſeveral Subſtances now mention'd operate by means of 
a conſiderably fix'd terreſtrial Principle, in e with an 
Acid: And as, by conſtricting the too much relax'd Fibres, 
they free them from a Congeſtion and Stagnation of Humours ; 
ſo, by bringing them into a nearer Contact with each other, 
they promote their Conſolidation and Coaleſcence. But this 
conſtrictive Virtue is not equally ſtrong and powerful in all the 
Subſtances we have mention'd ; for in the Tormentil-root, in 
the Biſtort-root, and its Extract, in the Balauſtine- flowers, the 
Pomgranate-bark, the Oak-leaves, the Alum, the Chalybeate 
Liquor, the Juice and Bark of the Egyptian Thorn, the Quin- 
ces, and dry'd Hurtle-berries, this aſtringent ny is much 
ſtronger than in what we commonly call the vulnerary Herbs, 
which conſiſting of a ſubtile, earthy, and alcaline Principle, 
intermix'd with Particles of a ſulphureous, balſamic, and ſome- 
what fix d Nature, operate more ſafely and mildly, and are of 
ſingular Uſe and Advantage in the Practice of Phyſic. But that 
theſe Vulneraries, as well as the * and more powerful 
Aſtringents, contain a Principle of a ſubtile, diſſolvable, and 
carthy Nature, is plain from this, that rich Infuſions of them, 
upon the Admixture of Vitriol of Mars, or even of any Chaly- 
beate Liquor whatever, become black, and aſſume an inky 
Colour, juſt as they would do by the Addition of Galls. 

If Skill and uncommon Caution are requiſite in the Uſe of 
any Medicines whatever, they are certainly ſo in the Admini- 
ſtration of Atringents; for ſince not only the Soundneſs of the 
Body in general, and of its ſeveral Parts, but alſo Life itſelf, is 
maintain'd and preſerved by the perpetual, progreſſive, and cir- 
culatory Motion of ſufficiently attenuated and fluid Humours 
thro' the Compages of the Body, which is almoſt quite vaſcular, 
and compoſed of inconceivably minute and lender Ducts; and 
ſince, at the ſame time, ſuch are the Natures and Properties of 
Aſtringents as to inſpiſſate our Fluids, when mix'd with them, 
and brace up the Pores and Ducts of our Solids ; tis therefore 
obvious to every one, that Remedies of this Claſs muſt be un- 
friendly to the very Natures, and vital Motions, of animal Bo- 
dies; for which Reaſon they are not ſo ſafe and ſecure as . ſome 
may imagine, unleſs when uſed with the utmoſt Care and Cir- 
cumſpection: For daily Experience convinces us, that Medi- 
cines of an aſtringent Quality, raſhly and my for 
ſtopping Hzmorrhages or Fluxes, produce numberleſs fatal 
Conſequences, and generally bring on flow Fevers, Cachexies, 
cedematous 2 ſpaſmodic Diſorders, Colics, and hypo- 
chondriacal Indiſpoſitions: For this very Reaſon, we are care- 
fully to guard againſt the imprudent and immoderate Uſe of 
the Peruvian Bark, for carrying off the Paroxyſms of inter- 
mittent Fevers ; ſince by its violent Aftringency the viſcid, 
bilious, and ſalival Sordes, lodged in the Prime Vie, and which 
ought to be diſcharged, are ſo much the longer ſhut up and re- 
tain'd, by which means a till more formidable Diſorder is 
ſometimes brought on. 

If Neceſſity ſhould, at any time, call for the Uſe of Aſtrin- 
gents of this Nature, they are not to be adminiſter'd all at 
once, but ſucceſſively 1 — _— me in pw #xne cy _ 
a ſufficient Quantity o e proper Liquid ; preſcribing at t 
fame time — ree of Execciſe for the Patient, which I 
always do, when I either order the Perxvian Bark, or any Me- 
dicines whatever of the Chalybeate Kind. 
Tu bighly dangerous to repreſs exceſſive Vomit- 
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ings Diſcharges of bloody Urine, Beende of the Nets, 


terus, or Anus, and Spittings 
ts; ſince the Patients are alwa 
ice, unleſs the Spaſms, on which theſe Diſcharges of Blood 
for the moſt part depend, as much as Effects do upon their im- 
mediate Cauſes, are firſt ſooth'd, the violent and impetuous 
Motions of the Fluids check'd, and the exorbitant and preter- 
natural Affluence of Humours derived to other Parts. 

The Traumatic or Vulnerary Herbs, and DecoQtions of 
them, are of very ſingular and uncommon Service, not only in 
Wounds, Erofions, and Solutions of Continuity, but in 
ſome Diſeaſes of a chronical and violent Nature; ſuch as a 
Phthifis, Scurvy, Cachexy, and Diſorders ariſing from the 
Stone, when theſe Indiſpoſitions draw their Origins from the 
Tone of the Viſcera and Glands being weaken'd, or from a 
preternatural Stagnation of the Juices. But we ought, at all 
times, carefully to avoid uſing them in Caſes where there is too 

eat an Obſtruction of the Veſſels, a Conſtriction of the Fi- 

res, or in a Phthiſis, when the Lungs are full of hard Tumors 
and Tubercles. However, in other Caſes, Infuſions of vulne- 
rary and gently aſtringent Medicines, are of ſingular Service, 
and produce excellent Effects; eſpecially in preventing ſabulous 
and ſtony Concretions in the Kites, which, for the moſt 
part, ariſe from theſe Organs being too much relax'd or ulce- 
rated. Upon this Subject I would recommend Hencherus's 
Diſſertation, concerning the Uſe of Aftringents in the Stone. This 
Intention is alſo very well anſwer'd b infuſions of Yarrow and 


of Blood, by means of Aſtrin- 
ſure to ſuffer by ſuch a 


its Tops, of Paul's Betony, Ground-ivy, Strawberries, Agri- 


ws and the Bark of the Egyptian Thorn-root. In involun- 
iſcharges of the Urine, ariſing from too great a Relaxation 
of the Sphincter Muſcle of the Bladder, whether in Children 
or in Adults, I have found Infuſions of this Nature produce 
very happy Effects; applying externally, at the ſame time, 
red . Pries of Wine. 

In Caſes where the external Parts are hurt or wounded, well 
rectify' d Spirit of Wine proves, by itſelf, a noble and effica- 
cious Vulnerary; ſince it puts a ſpeedy Stop to Defluxions of 
the Blood and Humours, and is of ſingular Service where the 
more ſenſible nervous and tendinous Parts have ſuffer d by too 
great an Effuſion of Blood; for ſpirituous Liquors not only 

late the Juices of the human Body, as we find by making 
the Experiment upon Blood and Lymph, but alſo, by removing 
the ſuperfluous Humidity, render the Fibres tenſe and rigid, 
and, by bracing them more ſtrongly up, prevent 8 tions of 
the Blood, and carry off Pains and Inflammations. Nor is the 
ſpirituous Water, call'd L' Eau d Arquebuſade, or Aqua Sclope- 
taria, uſed in our own Days, a deſpicable Vulnerary, ſince tis 
repar'd, by Diſtillation in Balnes Marie, from ſome of the 
beſt vulnerary Herbs; and Rheniſh Wine : But its Virtues and 
Efficacy are to be aſcrib'd to the Spirit and the Wine, rather 
than to the Herbs, whoſe Virtues are lodged in a fix'd earth 
Principle, which does not come over the Helm of the Still. 
Hoffman. Lemery directs the Aqua Sclopetaria to be made with 
hite Wine, See AQUA. 

The Simples commonly term'd Aftringents, principally 
abound with rough, earthy, or ſaline Particles, and are of a 
heavy compact Texture, which, at firſt View, forbids them to 
be meddled with by Diſtillation, In Tincture likewiſe, with a 
ſpirituous Menſtruum, they are very unſuitable ; becauſe their 
ſuperior Gravities and Bulks will not ſuffer them to unite with, 
and be ſuſpended in, ſuch Liquors. 

In Decoction, indeed, many A/tringents may be retain'd 
with Efficacy, eſpecially thoſe of a faline and ſtyptic Nature, 
as Alum, Gals, and Oak-bark; but few others can be 
thus order'd to Advantage, becauſe they are too heavy for Suf- 
penſion in an aqueous Fluid. 

There is ſomewhat, tis true, peculiar in the Peruvian Bark, 
that fits it for this Management, beyond any other Simple of 
the ſame Claſs : Its Particles are fo very fine and light, when 
broken in the Mortar, that a great deal would be loft, were it 
not for a Mixture of ſomewhat moiſt and oily to keep it from 
flying away, which is commonly practiſed with Almonds, or 
ſomewhat of a like Nature ; but this is certainly prejudicial to 
the medicinal Intention of this Drug. But in Decoction, with 
an aqueous Vehicle, this finer Part is not only faved, but like- 
wiſe all that is moſt ſubtle therein is ſuſpended in the Liquor, 
the groſſer Parts only falling to the Bottom, as is very manifeſt 
from the "Thickneſs of ſuch Decoctions. So that, in ordering 
of this by DecoQtion, there is only obtain'd the fineſt of its 
Subſtance, which cannot be procur'd any other way ; a thing 
very different from what is commonly expected by this Proceſs ; 
for here the Ingredient is in ſome meaſure diſſolved, and inti- 
mately united with © 90 5 Doubtleſs, in the Manage- 
ment of this Drug by ion, ſomewhat more is obtain'd 
than can be got by ſimple TinQure, eſpecially where ſuch In- 
gredients are added, that, by boiling, give a thicker Conſiſt- 
ence to the Water ; becauſe then a much greater Quantity of 
the Bark will remain ſuſpended therein. s, ſome order a 
ſmall Portion of Storax or Benjamin to be boil'd herewith, 
which not only enables the Liquor to hold up more of the _ 
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tities for a 


but gives alſo thereunto ſuch a Warmth and Scent, 
ful to a Stomach weaken'd and pall'd by a Fever and 
edicines. | | 
The uſual Diſtruſt therefore of the Bark, in this Form, is 
ill-grounded, becauſe it depends upon a Suppoſition, that it is 


not this way given in Subſtance ; whereas it is not only thus . 
given in Subſtance, but alſo with greater Advantages than can p 


by any other means be come at. For when it is given in the 
fineſt Powder that can poſſibly be obtain'd from the Mortar and 
Sieve, it is yet too coarſe for a weaken'd Conſtitution, and 
therefore frequently, by its Stimulus, brings on a Diarrhea ; 
whereas this way it is too fine to give any ſuch Diſturbance in 
the firſt Paſſages, and not only ſtrains, by the common Courſe 
of Circulation, much farther, but gives a more uniform and 
general ContraQtion to the debilitated and relax'd Fibres. Thoſe 
who try it this way alſo, ſeldom find fo en Relapſes as are 
cuſtomary, after ſome Days, with the coarſer Powder. 

A very conſiderable Addition may be made to the medicinal 
Virtues of moſt of this Claſs in Decoction, by a Mixture of 
Acids, becauſe they greatly improve any aſtringent or ſtyptic 

uality ; and whoſoever tries this, with the Bark in particular, 
will experience its Succeſs in moſt Intentions for which it 1s 


ever uſed, but eſpecially in that of a Styptic in Hzmorrhages ; 


in which Caſe alſo an Addition of red Roſes, at the latter End 
of the Decoction, is not only of Service, but alſo helps agree- 
ably to diſguiſe the Medicine. : 

One Caution ought by no means to be here omitted, 
concerning this Form, with the Simples of this Claſs. 
It. is a very common way, in the Shops, to clarify their 
Decoctions with the White of an Egg, to render them 
more beautiful to the Eye ; but where their Virtues are expect- 
ed from any thing glutinous, groſs, or earthy, ſuch Procedure 
quite deſtroys the Intention, becauſe thoſe Parts are entangled 
with the Egg, and riſe up with it in the Scum ; and for this 
Reaſon it is, that almoſt all Syrups made from DecoCtions are 
good for nothing, becauſe in their Clarifications they are robb'd 
of their Virtues. 

There are, indeed, ſome Officinal Syrups from Materials of 
this Diviſion, as the Syrup of Mint, that of Myrtles, and ſome 
few others ; but the Negle& they are under in common Prac- 
rice, ſhews what Service is to be had from them: They may, 

rhaps, ſerve as weak Auxiliaries, to things of more Efficacy, 

ſweetening them, or reducing them into ſome convenient 
Forms, as Boles, Electuaries, or the like; but no further are 
they to be truſted, | 
| fn extemporaneous Electuaries likewiſe, things of this Tex- 
ture are very ſuitable, and ſome, which require but ſmall Quan- 
Doſe, come well enough in Pills ; but they are con- 
trived into Officinal Electuaries with great Diſadvantage, be- 
cauſe of their long Continuance in a moiſt Form; and more 
eſpecially with Honey or Syrups, which are much inclin'd to 
ferment ; and this ſubjects them to ſuch Changes as quite 
deſtroy their medicinal Virtues ; for that Hardneſs or Rigidity, 
wherein their Afringency conſiſts, ſoftens, and, as it were, rots, 
with continual Moiſture. Thus the Confeftion of Fracaſto- 
rius, which is a Compoſition wholly ſelected out of this Claſs, 
grows extremely bad by Age, and will in time change from a 
warm, rough Aftringency, into an almoſt taſteleſs, ſoft, ſlippery 
Mixture. This Alteration, indeed, is much haſten'd by the 
Caſia Lignea, and Cum Arabic. For this Reaſon many Shops 
preſerve the Species for this Electuary dry; as alſo thoſe for the 
Confection of Hyacinth, tho* the College have now thought fit 
to reject the latter Compoſition. All the Simples, therefore, of 
this Denomination, are with the greateſt Advantage kept in 
by ray, for extemporaneous Occaſions. Quincy's Preled. 
rmaceut. | 
_ ASTRION, Acer. The ſame as ASTRAGALUS. 

ASTROBLES, as ggSans, or age, from drew, a 

Star, and BA, to ſtrike. Planet-ſtruck, blaſted. This is 


properly ſpoken of Plants ; but is ſometimes apply'd to human 


— ies, and then ſignifies Apoplectic, and ſometimes Sphacelated. 
ence, 

_ASTROBOLISMOS, &«vezoarous, Sideration, or Blaſting 
of Trees. But this is alſo ſometimes apply d to the Eody, as in 
Sphacelations and Apoplexies. 

ASTROCYNOLOGIA, from dcesr, a Star, adler, a Dog, 
and ay&, a Diſſertation, or Treatiſe. The Name of a Trea- 
tiſe written on the Subje& of the Dog-days. 

ASTROITES, ſeu fellaris lapis, Offic. Cod. Med, 16, 
ö 6-vong primus, Boet. 298. 1 tus, Plot. Hiſt. Nat. 

. P- 88. Tab. 2. Fig. 7. Lichog. Brit. Ne. 163. Charlt. 
Foſſ. 28. Worm. 67. Sins. 66. Pin. 211. Stellaris 
lapis, De Laet. qu. Aldrov. Muf. Metall. 872. Stellaris lapis 


primus, Geſn. de Lap. 35. STAR-STONE. 


I dis Stone is porous, moderately hard, and white, and as 
big 2 — Man's om. It is found in 
in Eng ermany. It is elteem'd antipeſtilential, and 
is ſaid to deſtroy n Children. : 

ASTROLOGIA, from des, a Star, and %,, a Word. 
Aſtrology. See ASTRONOMIA. 
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as is very 


AST 
ASTRONOMIA, from Are, a Star, and tie, tai 
Aſtronom 


J. | 
No Part of natural Knowledge has more employ'd the 
Thoughts of the Learned, than the Influence of the Stars 
N. Kren ran of the Dif 
uaintance wi ite ing, can be i t of the Diſ- 
_ and Controverſies ſtarted on this Subject by the 
and Philoſophers of our own Age. Some deny and explode 
an Influx of the Stars altogether ; but at the ſame time- ad- 
mit and patronize the Influence and Efficacy of the Sun u 
terreſtrial Bodies. They who embrace this Opinion, aſſert; 
that the Planets and fix'd Stars are removed at ſuch an immenſe 
Diſtance from our Globe, that the very Light they diffuſe can 
have no Influence upon it, much lefs that they themſelves can 
as any Effects upon ſuch Bodies as are contain'd in it; 
e Sun, on the other hand, is, according to them, the onl 
2 whoſe benign Influence extends to our Earth, and 
kindly Warmth rears up the vaſt Variety of Plants, and che- 
riſbes the ſeveral Species of Animals, with which it abounds ; 
for they will by no means allow, that the Planets produce any 
ſenſible or manifeſt Effects upon _" of this our Habita- 
tion, But tho? I abſolutely deny, that the Fates, the Morals, 
and the Fortunes of Men depend upon the Stars alone, I never- 
theleſs affirm, that theſe have a very ſurprifing and remarkable 
Influence upon the ſeveral Bodies on our Rue This Opinion 
has been embraced by many of the Moderns, but more eſpecial- 
y by the Literati of England, whoſe —_— in clearing up 
iis Point, deſerves to be crown'd with all the Encomiums that 
are due to profound Learning, and a diſintereſted Love of 
Truth; for theſe Gentlemen have, with a great deal of*Jud 
ment, maintain'd the Influence of the Stars, not only wit 
regard to the Phænomena of Meteors, but alſo with regard to 
the human Body, conſider'd as ſubje& to Diſeaſes and Diſorders; 
Nor, indeed, could this Doctrine be unknown to the Antients; 
who aſcrib'd a great deal to the Stars, and even carried the 
Point fo far, as to deduce the immediate Cauſes of the ſeveral _ 
Accidents and Revolutions of Life from them, In ſhort, they 
were ſo prepoſſeſs'd in Favour of this Notion, that they ac- 
counted for Health and Diſeaſes, the 'Tempers and Diſpoſitions 
of Men, and, which is till more, the Fates of Kingdoms, and 
the Origins of Wars, from the Influences of the heavenly Bodies. 
As this is the Caſe, it muſt be a Taſk no leſs curious and plea- 
ſant, than uſeful and profitable, to inquire, whether there 
really is fuch an Influx of the Stars upon terreſtrial Bodies, how 
far it extends, and what Notions Truth and Fact will authorize 
us to entertain concerning it ; and this is what I at preſent 


deſign. 
| | "HO , then, or a Knowledge of the Stars, has all 

even from the earlieſt Ages, been highly eſteem'd, and had in 
the greateſt Honour. It is at firſt ſaid to have been invented 
the Egyptians, and by them tranſmitted to other Nations, 
whore it met with a favourable Reception, and many zealous 
Votaries. And, indeed, the Reaſons are plain why the earlief 
Ages paid ſuch an uncommon Veneration to this Science, ſince 
they were ſufficiently appris'd of the numberleſs Advantages 
which accrue-to Mankind from the Stars and heavenly Bodies : 
For Aſtronomy acquaints us with the various, but ſtill regular, 
Courſes of different Stars, and diſcovers their Poſitions, Mo- 
tions, and Conjunctions; which are not only glaring Inſtances 
of the amazing Grandeur and Extent of the univerſal Syſtem, 
but alſo irrefragable Proofs of the Skill and Wiſdom of its adora- 
ble Author. ides, all ſublunary Bodies partake of the benign 
Influence of the Stars, which by _ Rays diffuſe a cer- 
tain Life and Vigour to them. By obſerving the Stars we are 
enabled to diſcover the Situations of different Seas and Coun- 
tries, to aſcertain the Diſtances of Places, and meaſure out 
Time into the ſeveral Diviſions of Years, Months, and Days, 
By means of the heavenly Bodies timorous Mortals were taught 
to deſpiſe the Fury of the Waves; and the daring Phæniciams, 
truſting to their Skill in Mronomy, firſt ventur'd to fail upon 
the Main, and truſt their Lives to Ships, render'd leſs danger- 
ous by their Knowledge of this Science. By this we are alſo 
enabled not only to account for, but alſo to foretel and ealeu- 
late the ſeveral Eclipſes of the Sun and Moon, with the great- 
eſt Exactneſs and Precifion, Tis not therefore to be ed, 
but the different Situations and Poſitions of the Stars vary the 
State of the Weather, and the 1 of Qs Year, and conſe- 

tly induce various Changes upon V egetables and Ani- 
roy þ this very Reaſon, tis neceſſary every Phyſician 
ſhould be acquainted with ¶Mronamy, that he may be enabled 
to account for epidemical Diſtempers: But let it be remem- 
ber'd, that, when I require Afronomy in a Phyſician, I do 
not mean that Mock-ſcience below all Regard, which 
with a great deal of ſupenſtitiaum Solemnity, and no Trut 
at all, predicts the Fortunes, the Diſtempers, and the Deaths 
of People, by drawing what we call their Horoſcope, or inquire- 
ing into the Poſitions and Aſpects of the Stars at the Hour of 
their Nativity, Thoſe trifling Mortals, who apply their Minds 
to this diminutive Study, loſe their Labour in an egregious 
manner; ſince they cultivate and adore a Science, (ny the 

| ame) 


am) which has neither ſpeculative Truth, nor Uſe in human 


ife, to recommend it; They might indeed, with my Leave, 
rn it as highly as they Lad, provided the Dignity of 
genuine and real Affronomy was not b | 
their Folly and-Impertinence ; But I find myſelf animated wi 
a juſt Indignation, when I reflect, that this predict ing Art has 
in ſome meaſure, deprived iir of that Eſteem an 
Veneration which were once ſo juſtly paid it, I frankly 
own, that the Stars, conſidered as remote Cauſes, may con- 
tribute ſomewhat even in Things of this Nature ; but I can 
never, at the ſame time, admit, that any ſuch Occur-' 
rences can poſſibly be predicted from them alone: For 
this Reaſon many of the Antients not only mentioned this 
Practice as an Abuſe, but ſeverely cenſured it as ſuch. Of 
theſe the moſt noted is Albertus, who, conſidering the Time in 
which he liv'd, is deſervedly eſteemed a great Man. This Au- 
thor, in his Book de Mineral. Trac. 3. C. 3. has theſe Words, 
„% Many,” ſays he, who pretend to foretel Things from the 
<« Stars, are often found to be wrong in their Predictions ; and 
e by their Lyes bring Afronemy, which is a valuable and uſe- 
«« ful Science, into Contempt and Diſgrace,” Averrhoes is of 
the ſame Opinion; for in the Cautica Aviceme he uſes theſe 
Words: The Art of Aſtrology is ill founded, and its Prin- 
4 ciples are for the moſt part falſe.” Apollonius alſo is, by 
Philoftratus, repreſented as giving his Suffrage in our Favour. 
« As for my Share,” ſays he, I think the Power of predict- 
ing Events from the Stars, and the Art of Divination in ge- 
<< neral, are Things placed beyond the Reach of the human 
« Faculties; neither — I know, that any Mortal is a real Maſter 
of them.“ No leſs intolerable is the Inſolence of thoſe who 
diſtinguiſh Days into lucky and * and with that View 
compoſe annual Calendars, Theſe infallible Prophets, with a 
happy Clauſe of Reſervation, which bears, / God Tf Fe 
nounce like ſo many Oracles, that ſuch and ſuch Days ſhall be 
lucky, and ſuch and ſuch others the Reverſe ; and what crowns 
the Farce is, that their Knowledge and Skill in this way extend 
to the moſt ridiculous and inconſiderable things in Life; for, in 
the Books of this worthy Claſs of Mortals, you may be in- 
formed which Days are moſt lucky for putting on a new Suit 
of Cloaths ; and which moſt proper for counting your Money. 
From theſe Magazines you may learn, which Days you ought 
to chooſe for ſelling, and which for making Purchaſes. "Theſe 
Treaſures of uſeful Knowledge will alſo direct you to the very 
Day on which you ought to cut your Hair, or ſhave your 
Beard, Here their matchleſs Impudence does not ſtop, but 
boldly incroaches on the ſacred Province of Phyſic, by fix 
ſome Days as particularly proper for Veneſection, Purge 
the Exhibition of other Medicines. Langius, who was er 
at once of the Simplicity and Learning of the Antients, in 
Ep. 25. P. 1. on this Occaſion falls into this rapturous Excla- 
mation, O Flagris dignum Facinns, quo innumeros perdunt 
exgros | ** O blackeſt of Crimes, and worthy of the ſevereſt 
% Chaſtiſement, ſince by it Numbers of Patients are de- 
% ftroy'd!”? 
But tho' we reject the ſuperſtitious Fables of Aſtrologers, as 
impertinent and idle, yet we muſt beware of running into the 
oppoſite Extreme, and utterly denying all Influence and Effi- 
cacy of the Stars. If we ſhould, our Conduct would be highly 
impious, and throw. a manifeſt Reflection = the Wik lom 
and Skill of that Being who formed the vaſt and harmonious 
Frame of Nature; for we cannot poſſibl | 7 
ſpacious Canopy of Heaven was thus beſpangled with radiant 
rbs, and adorned with twinkling Stars, for no other End 
than to direct our Steps by their Light, feaſt our Eyes by their 
Splendor, or gratify the noble Excurſions. of our Fancies by 
the Immenſity of their Number. We ought rather to con- 
clude, that the adorable Author of Nature deſigned them for 
diſpenſing Bleflings of à higher and more important Nature to 
the human Species. The n umber, the vaſt Bulk, 
and the regular Motions, of the heavenly Bodies, ſtruck the 
Antients with ſuch an awful Veneration for them, that they 
paid them a divine Homage, erected Altars for their Worſhip, 
and in ſhort neglected no Circumſtance by which they co 
teſtify an unſeigned, but impious and ill- founded R for 
the Stars. They were well appriſed of the Efficacy of theſe 
Bodies, and throughly convinced, that they imparted Life and 
Vigour almoſt to every ſublunary Object. For this Reaſon tis 
the leſs to be wondered, that the antient Phyſicians canſulted 
the Stars ſo much in the Cure of Diſeaſes, and rely'd ſo firmly 
on the Obſervations they made from them. But though their 
Diligence in this reſpect calls for due Encomiums at our Hands, 
yet their Fate is to be lamented ; becauſe their want of due Ex- 
| perience, and proper Obſervations, left them in the Dark, as to 
the real Manner in which the Stars operate on terreſtrial Bodies. 
The Nature and Extent of this Influx or Operation is what I 
now intend to handle, and that in ſuch a manner, as to ſeparate 
Truth from Falſhood, and diſtinguiſh between what is uſeful, 
and what is trifling. - For this Purpoſe it ſeems neceſſary, that 


I not only confirm my Opinion by the Authorities of the 


rought into Diſgrace by - 


ſuppoſe, that the 


Learned, but alſo give it the more noble and wei Sanction 
of Reaſon and A 4 k en | 

"Tis therefore my Opinion, that not only the Sun and 
Moon, but alſo the other Stars, the Planets more eſpecially, 

te upon terreſtrial Bodies ; and that immediately by 

ther and Atmoſphere, theſe, being influenced and changed 
by the Stars, muſt of Conſequence induce various Changes and 
Alterations, not only on vegetable, but alſo on animal Bodies. 
Thus tis paſt all Diſpute, as I ſhall afterwards endeavour to 
ſhew, that the Stars are capable of exciting various Storms, 
Winds, and Commotions in the Atmoſphere ; from which Cit- 


_ cumſtance we may eaſily conceive- the Poſſibility of their in- 


ducing Alterations, and exciting. Commotions, in our Bodics. 
Hence any one, who allows himſelf to think, muſt plainly fee, 
that Aſtronomy is not only an Ornament, but alſo a real and 
genuine Advantage, to a Phyſician. 
I ſhall now colle& the moſt noted Paſſages of the divine Hi 
pocrates, which have a Tendency either to illuſtrate the Tru 
or prove the Importance, of this Doctrine. The firſt of theſe is 
that elegant Paſſage in his Book de Aere, Locis, et Aquis : If,“ 
ſays he, any one diligently obſerves the Changes of the Sea- 
«© ſons, and the Manner in which the Riſings and Settings of 
the Stars happen, he will by this means be qualified to fore- 
< ſee the State of the Weather throughout the Year.” And 
in another Treatiſe he affirms, in as many Words, That no 
one ought to commit the Care of his Health to him who is 
ignorant of Aſtronomy, becauſe ſuch a one cannot be a 
«© well-qualified Phyſician.” And again, in his Book de Acre, 
Loc. & Aquis, ** Tis,” ſays he, ** abſolutely neceſſary we 
* ſhould conſider the Riſings of the Stars, eſpecially of the 
„ Dog-ſtar, Arcturus, and the Pleiades, ſince, at theſe ver 
<< Seaſons, Diſeaſes are moſt ſkilfully prognoſticated; and 
*< thoſe which will prove mortal, beſt diſtinguiſhed from thoſe 
milder ones, which will either entirely quit the Patient, or 
«< paſs into Diſorders of ſome other Form and Nature.” On 
the Whole, Anatomy is the Right Eye of Medicine, and a - 
Knowledge of the Stars its Left. And the Phyſician who is 
ignorant of A/tronomy, ſays Aube Hazen Halii Filius Aben- 
ragel, is like a blind Man, who, groping for his Way without 
a Staff, ſtumbles hither and thither at random; or like an 
<< infatuated and irreſolute Fool, who is guided in his Conduct 
by falſe and deluſive Appearances of Good and Evil.“ | 
That the heavenly Bodies operate on our Atmoſphere, is alſo 
aſſerted by the divine —ͤ— in that memorable a of 
his Book de Flatibus, where he uſes theſe Words: the 
intermediate Space between the Heavens and our Earth is fil- 
<< led with Spirit; and indeed the Efficacy and Virtues of the 
Sun, Moon, and Stars, are imparted to us by means of this 
* Spirit.” By the Spirit, or 74 rech, in this Paſſage, he 
without Doubt underſtands the Winds, the ZEther, and the 
Atmoſphere. But Galen, Lib. 2. Prorrheticor. beautifully de- 
monſtrates the Influx of the Stars upon terreſtrial Bodies in theſe - 
Words: If,“ fays he, „the mutual Aſpects of the Stars 
had no Influence on things below; and if the Sun alone, 
that glorious Source of Light and Life, ſhould only be al- 
<< lowed to act upon our Earth, then the four Seaſons of the 
© Year would invariably preſerve the ſame Appearances and 
«© Temperature, ſince the Sun performs the ſame Courſe in one 
«© Year that he does in another. But the Seaſons of the 
< Year are not, in Conſequence of this, invariably of the 
«© ſame Nature and Temperature. The Stars muſt there- 
fore concur in producing their different Qualities in different 
„ Years.” Bur I ſhall now have recourſe to the Suggeſtions 
of Experience, and from them deduce the Power and Elfcacy 
of the Stars in raiſing Storms, exciting Tempeſts, and modu=- 
lating the State of the Weather in general. And here tis par- 
ticularly to be remembered, that we are not ſo much to regard 
the ſeveral Aſpects of the Moon with reſpe& to the Planets, as 
the mutual Aſpects of the Planets with regard to each other; 
though the Moon is not at the ſame time to be entirely over- 
look'd and diſregarded in this Affair. Coo and Goad, two 
celebrated Engliſh Philoſophers, have very judiciouſly made the 
ſame Obſervation ; and indeed repeated Experience has con- 
firmed me in the full Perſuaſion of it. | 
When Saturn has an Aſpect to any Planet, except the Sun, 
whether he is in Conjunction with that Planet, or in Oppo- 
ſition to it ; whether his Aſpe& with regard to it be ſextile, 
trine, or quartile, he compreſſes the Air, and excites cold 
Winds, which for the moſt part blow from the North. Hence 
in the Winter Seaſon he produces keen and intenſe Froſts, and 
renders the Nights ſerene and clear ; and in the Spring Seaſon, 
eſpecially in the Month of May, ſuch Aſpects uſher in a ſudden 
and un ed Cold, which proves hurtful to Plants, eſpecially 
thoſe of the exotic Kind, or ſuch as are not the natural Produce 
of our own Soil; when, on the other hand, Saturn is in Con- 
junction with Fenus, we may expect cold Rains, accompanied 
with Weſterly and Northerly Winds. 8 
upiter concurring in any of the forementioned A ſpects with 
another Planet, is generally obſerved to excite Winds, eſpecially 
| in 


” 


- creaſe and heighten their Influence and Efficacy 


Vemes is the principal, ally when ſhe is in Conjunction 
with Mercury, Saturn, of . The principal Planets 
which exhilarate the Face of Nature with ſerene Weather, and 
convey a genial Warmth to our Atmoſphere, are the Stn and 
Mars, eſpecially in the Summet Seaſon, and when they happen 
to be in Conjunction with each other; They alſo produce the 


nipping Colds than in the Summer. Sol and Mar: alſo produce 
fainter and weaker Heats in the Winter, than in the Summer 
Seaſon. Jupiter and Mercury exert their Force and Influence 
more powerfully in 2 Winds in the r. Autumn, 
than in the Summer. But of all the Seaſons of the Veat, none 
has the Misfortune to be rendered fo diſagreeable and pernicious 
by ſtormy and inconſtant Weather, as the Autumn ; for which 
Reaſon it is a very dangerous Seaſon, and puts an End to the 
Lives of many, by the great Variety of too ſenſible Changes 
induced on the State of the Air and Weather : ſince about Noon 
the Air is hot, and in the Evenings, Nights, and Morhings, 
very cold. : 

»Twill not on this Occaſion be improper to inquire how far 
the Moon contributes either to increaſe or diminiſh the Force 
and Influence of the Planets ; for *tis plain, from many accu- 
rate Obſervations, that the Full Moon fo ſurpriſingly imparts her 
Light to the other Planets, as in a remarkable Manner to in- 
And, what is 
ſtill more wonderful, her Influence upon them is fo conſider- 
able, that they ſometimes anticipate it two or three Days before 
the Aſpe& becomes perfect and complete. Beſides, the Power 
and Influence of the Moon is ſufficiently demonſtrated by this 
Circumftance, that nnder all her Quadratures the State of the 
Air is not only affected, but undergoes very conſiderable 
Changes. For this Reaſon the Antients, by way of Eminence, 
ſiyled ber the Miftreſs of the Weather, becauſe by her Means 
they were able to account for the Seafons, and their various 
Changes. Every one alſo knows how fenſtbly the State of the 
W is altered by the various of the Moon; ſo 
that, according as the New Moon ap „ the Weather we 
enjoy d during the Old is proportionably baniſh'd, and a differ- 
ent State of Weather gradually comes in. If the Curious de- 
fire farther Satisfaction in this Particular, they may conſult the 
learned Cook's Meteorology, and Goad's Meteorological 94 
'Tis paſt all Diſpute, as that excellent Aſtronomer Kepler 
obſerved, that the Aſpects of the Planers induce a ſenſible 
Change on Meteors, and are of very conſiderable Influence in 
exciting Storms and Tempeſts; the ces and preciſe Times 
of which it were to be wilt'd we could more accurately pre- 
dict and determine: But we want a ſufficient Number of Ob- 
ſervations ſor that e& How difficult it is to form an in- 
fallible Judgment in Matters of this Nature, may be gathered 
from this, that the preceding Aſpects produce very confiderable 
Alterations and Changes in thoſe that follow them. To this 
may be added the Situation of the Place, the Nature of the Ef- 
fluvia, and the Climate itſelf, which, upon an accurate Calcu- 
lation, will be found to produce no lefs confiderable. 

Experience itſelf, the ſureſt Guide to Truth and Knowledge, 
evidently demonſtrates to us, that the Aſpetts of the Stars have 
a ſurpriſing Influence, not only on Meteors, but alfo on our 
Bodies. This is ſufficiently proved by the Vernal Equinox, and 
the Summer Solftice, about which Seaſons the Force and Vio- 
lence of Intermitting Fevers are either conſiderably weakened, 
or totally eradicated and deſtroyed. And, upon the Approach of 
the Summer Solſtice, obſtinate Quartan Fevers, which are ge- 
nerally produced by the Autumn, and are for the moſt part un- 


conquerable at Seaſons, do of their own Actord remit, 
and eaſily yield to the Force and Efficacy of Medicines It is 
alſo — 2 undeniable Experience, that, about the Vernal 


and Autumnal Equinoxes, the Humours of our Bodies are in 
2 Commotions than at other Times. At theſe Seaſons alſo 

e Motion of the Blood is more unequal tian at others; for 
which Reaſon large and frequent Hæmorrhages then happen to 
thoſe who are ſubject to them. Theſe Seafons are yrincipally 
hurtful to old Men, who, in Conſequence of them, ate trou- 
bled with hæmorrhoidal Di or at leaft with che Effort 
of Nature to throw the Blood off by the Mouths of theſe Veins. 
And if theſe Excretions are not duly carried on, eſpecially in 
thoſe of tender and delicate Conſtitutious, various Diforders' 
9 1 together with Pain in the Abdomen, and 
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about the Parts deftin'd for the Evacuation of Blood, are 
that means t on. Theſe Seaſons are no leſs 

to thoſe whoſe Circulations are —_— and who are advanced 
in Years, who at theſe Times have Reaſon tb be aftaid of vari- 
ous Stagnations and Infarctions in theſe Parts. For this Rea- 
ſon they have both Theory and Experience on their Side; who 
before the Equinoxes carefully recommend and injoin Vene- 
ſection to People of plethoric Habits, and ſuch as are ſubject to 
Effuſions of Blood ; for by this means the moſt effeQual Me- 
thod is taken to prevent the Diſorder ; and the Effuſion of 
Blood, which otherwiſe ſeemed ready to make its 5 
is both quickly and ſafely warded off, If the Blood diſcovers a 
Tendency to diſcharge itſelf by the hamorthoidal Veins, Ve- 
neſection in the Foot is moſt proper. If on the other hand it 
is inclined to come away by the Lungs and Noltrils, a Vein 
is moſt advantageouſly opened in the Arm. 

"The Equinoxes are particularly prejudicial to Phthiſical 
Hectie Patients, and ſuch as languilh under flow Diſorders. 
at theſe Seaſons chronical Diſorders happen, they generally ter- 
minate in the Death of the Patient, ot in a welcome Recovery; 
but it rarely happens, that Patients labouring under Diſeaſes of 
this Nature ſurvive the Equinoxes, but for the moſt part 
4 — ims to the Force of the Diſeaſe with whi 

at he Winter Solſtice, Nature is in her weakeſt State; 
the Body languiſhes, and becomes leſs fit for Secretion and Ex- 
cretion, than at other Times. For this Reaſon thoſe who at 
this Time are ſeized with acute Diſorders, are in imminent 
Danger, and frequently die. At this Seaſon alſo the ſmalleſt 
Error committed with regard to Regimen, and the Non-natu- 
rals, is attended with fatal Conſequences, and often lays too 
ſure a Foundation for Diſeaſes. The learned SanForius, in his 
Treatiſe de Mezedicina Statica, well obſerves, that, about the 
Winter Solſtice, we perſpire a Pound leſs than at other Times; 
By which Obſervation he plainly demonſtrates, that at this Sea- 
ſon the Perſpiration is defeCtive, the Motion of the Blood lan- 
guid, and the Force of the moving Fibres weakened and im- 
ired. For this very Reaſon the divine Hipptcrates, in his 
k de Acre, Locis, & Aquis, diſcards the Uſe of Medi- 
cines about any of the Solſtices, in theſe Words: But we 
<< are above all things to have a Regard to the more remarkable 
«© Changes of the Seaſons, eſpecially the Solſtices, on which 
Occaſions we muſt neither exhibit purging Medicines, 
« pd, without urgent Neceſſity, apply Cauteries, not 
„ make Inciſions on the Belly and adjacent Parts till ten Days 
«© or more, but never fewer, after the Solſtice,” 

EF now come to ſpeak of the Force and Influence of the Sun 
upon terreſtrial Bodies ; and indeed of this we have not the 
leaft Reaſon to doubt, ſince the Point is plainly proved by the 
different Seaſons of the Year, and their ſeveral 2 
and Alterations. The ſenſible Changes produced in our 
dies by the different Seaſons of Spring, Summer, Autumn, 
and Winter, are Circumſtances too plain and obvious to 
ſtand in Need of a long and tedious Proof. Each of theſe 
Seaſons has Diſeaſes proper and peculiar to itſelf, as Expe- 
rience teaches' us, and as Hippocrates ſtrenuouſly inculcates 
in all the Aphoriſms of his third Section, but more fully and 
particularly in the nineteenth, where he uſes theſe Words: 
«© Difecaſes, indeed, of every Kind, happen at all Seaſons ; but 
« ſome Diſorders more readily appear at certain particular 
«© Times, than at others : Thus Madneſs, Diſorders ariſing 
„ from black Bile, Epilepſies, Effuſions of Blood, Quinſeys, 
«© Heavineſs, Hoarſeneſs, Coughs, Leproſies, Tetters, ulcer- 
4 ated Puſtules, Tubercles, and Diſorders of the Joints, are 
more frequent in the Spring than in any other Seaſon.” And 
in the ſucceeding Aphoriſms he enumerates the Diſorders pecu- 
liar to each Seaſon, In the twenty-firſt he muſters up thoſe 
peculiar to the Summer; in the twenty-ſecond, thoſe which 

in the Autumn ; and in the twenty-third, he gives a Cata- 
logue of the ſeveral Diſorders which haraſs Mankind in the 

-- vigor latly worthy of our Regard 

is a Circu e particulatly worthy of our R that 

more People die in March, then in any other Moth of t 

Year, except Ofobrr,, whole Influences prove equally fatal, 

deſtroy a no leſs conſiderable Number. This is owing to no- 
thing elſe but the Tnequality and Inconſtancy of the State of the 
Air ring theſe Months; for at theſe Seaſons an intenſe and 
nip og old ſometimes prevails ; ſometimes, ſoon after, the op- 
te Extreme of Heat fucceeds. Beſides, the State of the At- 
moſphere is on theſe Occaſions highly corrupted, and impregn= 
ated” with noxious Exhalations, which being too groſs and 
weighty to be carried up, remain near the Surfaces of our Earth, 
and produce numberleſs Diſorders and Diſcaſes, Hence the 
nl not being able to bear the Intemperature of the Air, is 
ſuddenly dirown into various Diſorders, and the Tone of the 
Fibres is miſerably weakened; for the Strength and Elaſticity 
of the Fibres bear a direct Proportion to the State of the Air. 
The Circulation of the Fluids, on the other hand, bears a direct 
Proportion to the Elaſticity and Tone of the Fibres ; and, in 
fines fuch a the Circulation is, fuch will the ſeveral Excretions 
| be, 
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be. Since then at theſe Seaſons the Secretions are faint and 
Uinguid, the Humours muſt of Conſequence become impure, 
ſtagnate in different Parts, and produce various Diſorders ; for 
either, b m_ up the Veſſels, they diſpoſe ſome to flow and 
chronical Diſorders, or, by diſtending them by their too great 
Quaatity in others of more robuſt and hardy Conſtitutions, 
they excite ſpaſmodic Contractions, which uſher in Hæmor- 
rhages, a Species of Diſorder more frequent at theſe, than at 
any other Seaſons, 

The Influence of the Sun, though great in ſeveral Inſtances, 
is yet moſt remarkable in this, that Diſcaſes either remit, or 
reſume their Vigour according to its Courſe. Thus tis plain from 
Fact and Experience, that the Exacerbations of continued Fe- 
vers happen about the — of the Sun, and that the Paroxyſms 
of Tertian Fevers generally ſeize the Patient about Noon. 
The Paroxyſms of Quartan Fevers, on the other hand, gene- 


rally happen in the Afternoon; and Catarrhal Fevers, for the 


moſt part, exert their higheſt Violence towards the Evening, 
"The fame holds true in Defluxions, PR, and 'Tumors, 
which generally aMi& People moſt in the Evening. | 

Ihe Moon alſo produces very conſiderable Changes and 
Alterations in morbid Conſtitutions. We ſhall therefore firſt 
conſider the Effects of her being eclipſed, a Phænomenon of 
which the Valetudinary and Indiſpoſed are too, too ſenſible. To 
this Purpoſe, Joan. Matth, Faber, in Append.. Dec. 2. Ann. guo. 
p. 49. relates the —_— act: A Gentleman, fays he, 


© of more than ordinary Diſtinction, and naturally of a me- 
«6 
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before the Eclipſe ; but at the very Time of the Eclipſe, 
he, like a Mad-man, with a Sword in his Hand, ran furi- 
ouſly, not only up and down his own Houſe, but alſo thoſe 
of his Neighbours, and the adjoining Streets, not only wound- 
« ing Men, but alſo breaking Chairs, Doors, and whatever 
« came in his Way. The illuſtrious Ramazzini has made a 
very curious and important Obſervation concerning the Con- 
ſtitution of the Years 1692. and 1693. which is, that after the 
Full Moon, and much more at the Change, the Petechical 
Fever, which raged in theſe Years, became more fierce and 
violent ; whereas it aſſumed a milder Nature, and a more fa- 
vourable Set of Symptoms, upon the Approach of the New 
Moon, but generally killed the Patients upon the Acceſs of an 
Eclipſe. 

he Quadratures of the Moon alſo induce very remarkable 
Changes and Alterations upon languid and valetudinary Con- 
ſtitutions : Thus Epileptic Fits, in ſome, return on ſtated Days 
and Hours, that is, when the Moon returns to a certain Point 
of Quadrature, and at the New and Full Moons. And the in- 


2 Penmen themſelves [ Matthew, Cap. 4. Ver. 24 and 47. ] 


yled the Maniacs, and ſuch as were ſubject to Epileptic Fits, 
Eganmiatlouro, for no other Reaſon, but becauſe they were in 
a peculiar manner affected by the Changes of the Moon. A 
certain Baron of Limburg had a young Man for his Servant, 
who, at every Full Moon,- uſed to thruſt his Head out a Win- 
dow when it ſhined, and twiſt his Neck like a Serpent, till, be- 
ing ſeized with a kind of Ecſtaſy, he dropped down, and re- 
mained for ſome time motionleſs. Obſerv. Rumleri 66, ap. Velſcb. 
Curat. & Obſervat. Cent. I myſelt know ſeveral, who about 
the Full Moon are often ſubje& to Head-achs, and Cardialgias, 
ariſing from the Stone. That, about or after the Full Moon, 
many have been ſeized with Apoplectic Fits, the learned Wepf- 
fer, in his Diſſertation de 7 > oa p. 3. & ſeq. has ſuffici- 
ently confirmed by many Inſtances, 
ow great the Influence of the Moon upon the Female Sex 
is, may be plainly deduced from this, that the New and Full 
Moons carry on and ſupport thoſe Monthly Diſcharges on which 
their Health depends ; hence this Diſcharge is, by way of Di- 
ſtinction, ſtyled the Lunar Tribute, becauſe the more remark- 
able Changes of the Full and New Moon rarely happen, with- 
out uſhering in the Menſtrual Evacuations of ſuch Women as 
are blefled with Health, and Soundneſs of Conſtitution. 

This Influence of the Moon upon Bodies induced the more 
ſuperſtitious of the Antients to pay it an uncommon Adora- 
tion, and fooliſhly addreſs her for fruitful Seaſons in their pub- 
lic Prayers. The Roman Women imagined, that it was ve 
ſerviceable to them in bringing their Children into the World ; 
for this Reaſon they paid a religious Veneration to Lucina, or 
the Moon, thinking & this means to render her propitious at 
their Deliveries. The Moon ſeems to have been invoked by Wo- 
men in Labour, for this Reaſon principally, that her peculiar 
Office conſiſts in dilating the Apertures, and inlarging the Paſ- 
ſages of the Body; a canines as Women well know, 
of no ſmall Im ce in uſhering a Child into the World. 
See Macrob. Saturnal. Lib. 7. Cap. 16. | 

At the Full Moon, ſcrophulous Tumors, as alſo thoſe of the 

ly, and glandular Parts, become r than at other times, 
but ſubſide, and become ually leſs, in rtion as the 
Moon decreafes. To this Purpoſe, the learned Mawrit. Ho 
man { Dec. 11. An. 6. Obſerv. 161. Miſe. Curisſ.] relates the 
ſowing Story : ** A Girl, ſays he, of fourteen Years of Age, 
and the Daughter of an Epileptic Mother, had her Belly gra- 


lancholic Habit, became fad, moroſe and penſive, the Day 
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6c oually Foote as the Moon increaſed, and as gradually ren - 
„ dered leſs, and reduced to its natural State, as it Jecreated, 
<< She was alſo racked with the moſt violent and intenſe Pains, 
„during the Time her Belly was thus diſtended.” Aulus 
Gellius, Noe. Attic. Lib. 20. Cap. 8. in like manner informs 
us, that O and- all Shell-fiſh in general, become gradu- 
ally large as the Moon increaſes ;' and as gradually wafte away, 
and become leſs, as it decreaſes, and becomes old. He alſo in- 
forms us, that other Animals are inlarged and diminiſhed, ac- 
cording to the various Changes of the Moon ; and Hippocrates 
is of Opinion, that moſt Women generally conceive about the 
Full Moon. 

R. Bennet, whoſe Induſtry cannot be h admired, has 
in Theatro Tabidorum, p. 98. & 99. ] obſerved, that during the 
rſt Quadratures of the Moon, or when it begins to arch itſelf 

into Horns, and more eſpecially on the Nights preceding the 
New Moon, thoſe Diſeaſes which ariſe from a ſaline 7 
are exaſperated : For the ſame Reaſon, Aches, Itches, and all 
the various Species of exanthematous Eruptions, do, on theſe 
Occafions, exert their higheſt Rage, to the no ſmall Uneaſineſs 
of the Patients; whereas in the laſt Quadratures of the Moon, 
and when it is become quite full, Water and Humours are ac- 
cumulated in the Body, as is plainly proved from thoſe Diſ- 
eaſes which ariſe from a vitiated Serum. For this Reaſon Co- 
ryzas, Lethargies, Aſthmas, Palſies, Cachexies, and all Diſ- 
eaſes ariſing from a corrupted State of the Lymph, rage more 
at theſe Seaſons than at others. 

Galen [in Lib. 3. Prorrhet.] bas written beautifully on the 
Influence the Moon has on the human Body ; and how much 
terreſtrial Bodies are ſubject to its Impreſſions, is too much felt 
by thoſe who are troubled with Arthritic or Venereal Defluxions ; 
for, according as the Moon bears an Aſpect to temperate or 
intemperate Planets, it accordingly procures Days of Eaſe and 
Reſt, or the Reverſe, to ſuch Patients. Its monthly Motion 
not only produces ſenſible Alterations in the human Body, but 
its diurnal Courſe has alſo a manifeſt Influence upon it. This 
Fact has been obſerved b many, but * none more diſtinctly 
talked of, than Carolus Piſe, in theſe Words [H. Natural. 
Lib. 1. p. 24.]: ** The State of the Sick plainly proves, that 
«© Diſeaſes are heightened, and Pains increaſed, in thoſe fix 
Hours, during which the Tide flows; and that the Sym- 
on Nr are again remitted in the ſix Hours, during which the 
<< Flood ebbs. This Fact holds in chronical as well as acute 
„ Diſorders ; but more eſpecially in ſuch as draw their Ori- 
gins from Defluxions, and too great a Fulneſs of the V eflels. 
* fe is alſo known, that when high Tides, and Swells of the 
„ Sea, happen about the Full Moon, ſome People are valetu- 
« dinary ; and that moſt People die during the Ebb of the 
Tide. This judicious Author aſſerts, that theſe Phæno- 
mena, in a great meaſure, depend upon the powerful Influence 
of the Stars, and the occult Qualities of the Sea and Heavens. 

I need not here mention the ſurpriſing Influences of the 
Moon, on the Fruitfulneſs, Incteaſe, and Decreaſe of Plants, 
ſince the Experience of Botaniſts and Huſbandmen places 
that Truth in a Light too ſtrong not to be perceived. How- 
ever, among other Inſtances concurring to prove this Point, 
it is obſerved, that after the New Moon Trees are tranſplant- 
ed with the greateſt Proſpect of their proving fruitful, Upon 
this Occaſion I muſt alſo take Notice of this Difference, that 
Trees grafted when the Moon is in the Full, bear Fruit ſooner 
than others; but their Fruit is leſs, and more ſtony. Thoſe 
Trees, on the other hand, which are planted about the New 
Moon, bear later; but make amends for this by the Beauty and 
Quantity of their Fruit. 

All Plants, which are valued for their Flowers, are moſt pro- 
perly committed to the Earth, when the Moon is in the Full; 
thoſe, on the other hand, whoſe Roots we intend for Service, 
are moſt ſeaſonably planted during the Decreaſe of the Moon. 
Wood alſo cut at the Full Moon, rots ſooner, and is leſs pro- 

r for building, than that which is cut whilſt it decreaſes. 
FThis is confirmed by repeated Experience, and is taken Notice 
of by Macrobius in theſe Words: [ Saturn. Lib. 7. Cap. ult.] : 
«© Wood cut either when the Moon is already in the Full, or 
« when it is increaſing, is entirely improper for building, ſince 
« it is ſoftened by the too great Quantity of Juice in it; and 
« Farmers take care to reap when the Moon is on the e, 
« that by that means their Corn may prove dry. The fame 
Author, in the above-cited Part, affirms, that Fleſh carried 
in the Night-time, whilſt the New Moon ſhines, becomes 
putrid and rotten, ſooner than other Fleſh. He there inquires 
at into the - Cauſe of this Phænomenon, and aſcribes. 
it to the moiſt and humid Nature of the Moon. 

Without ſaying any thing more on the Influences of the 
Moon, I now proceed to conſider thoſe Powers and Virtues 
which both antient and modern Aſtronomers have obſerved the 
other Planets to have upon the human Body, eſpecially when 
in a weak and ſickly State. And firſt, rs and Saturn are 


thought to produce none of the moſt benign Effects; for when 
junction with each other, or 8 reſt 
to produce 

various 


either in 
of the Planets, they have in all Ages been beliov 
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various Diſeaſes, and Commotions'of the Blood and Humours. 


$.,4:ter and Venus, on the other hand, are thought to be more 
— and many Authors have affirm d, that d 


eir Conjunction the Body acquires new Strength, and 
— os Gough to — he kt 
always been thought a Planet of an indifferent Nature, and 
to allume the Qualities of the Planet with which he happens to 
be in Conjunction. That this Planet is 9 ly inſtrumeutal 
in promoting the Diſeaſes which ariſe from 
very poor Reaſon been believed. 


be either benign or malignant; thus they rightly enough ima- 
ined 
8 to the Cure of chronical Diſeaſes, ſuch as the Hypochon- 
driac Diſorder and Scurvy. Beſides, under this Aſpect they 
recommended Veneſection, the Uſe of Purgatives, and other 
Medicines. The Aſpects alſo of Jupiter and Venus, Sol and 
Mercury, as alſo of 2 and Mercury, are ſaid to be ſalu- 
tary to phthiſical and heQtic Patients, as alſo to ſuch as labour 
under burning and inflammatory Fevers; favourable Criſes are 
alſo ſaid to happen under this laſt- mentioned Aſpect. The 
Aſpects f 
Mars and Jupiter, are bad, fince they not only excite Inflamma- 
tions, Spittin 
the work under theſe Diſorders. ; 
The Aſpect of Sel and Mercury is favourable to thoſe Diſ- 
orders which ariſe from Phlegm and Serum. But the Con- 
junction of Mars and Sol is thought to excite Commotions in 
the yellow Bile, and by that means to bring on Inflammations 
of the Stomach, Fauces, and Brain. When Mars is in Aſpect 
with Mercury, then People are diſpoſed to the Gout, and to 
Pains, eſpecially fuch as ariſe from Phlegm, and a too great 
Abundance of Humours. The Aſpect of Mars and Saturn is 
ſaid to be prejudicial to choleric and melancholic People; it 


alſo excites Cardialgias, Cephalalgias, Phrenſies, and provokes 


the Mind to Wrath, and throws it into preternatural Commo- 
| tions. The Conjunction of Saturn and Venus portends Danger 
to Women big with Child. It alfo excites Coughs, Coryzas, 
Gouts, Head-achs, Palfics, and is thought to be in a particular 
manner hurtful to Children. The Aſpects of Venus and Mort 
are inauſpicious to Women big with Child, and ſuch as are in 
Labour; and are for- that Reaſon principally to be dreaded by 

| them. | 
- The AſpeAs of Saturn and Jupiter, as alſo of Saturn and 
| Mars, are the inauſpicious Forerunners of terrible Calamities 
| to Mortals ; for acute epidemical, and even contagious Diſor- 
ders, follow the Conjunctions of theſe Planets, The baleful 
Effects of the Aſpects of theſe Stars are ſufficiently ſhewn from 
the violent Fevers, which after them have often m_ with 
implacable Fury almoſt over all Europe. Matth. Zeiſius, in 
Orat. de Cauſ. & Period. Peftil. Morb. has ſhewn, from many 
Obſervations, that the Aſpects of theſe Planets nomn_ threaten 
us with an imminent Danger of a Plague. Thus he ſays, that 
in the Year 1127. a Plague raged with ſuch irreſiſtible Violence, 
that the World was like to have been unpeopled by it, and that 
the Aſtronomers afh the Conjunction of Saturn with Fu- 
iter, as its principal Cauſe. Boccace, and Guida de Cauliaco, 
ve, in their Writings, informed us, that the Aſpect of Jupi- 
ter, Saturn, and Mars, was the Cauſe of the Plague which 
raged in the Year 1348. And Marſilius Ficinus, the greateſt 
Philoſopher of his Age, afligns the Eclipſes of the Sun and 
Moon, and the Conjunction of Saturn and Mars, as the Cauſe 
of that which raged in the Year 1478. Thus alſo the learned 
Caſpar Bartboline, Profeſſor at Tubingen in Germany, from the 
Conjunction of. Saturn and Mars, in the Year 1628. after a 
hot Autumn, and mild Winter, in-a public Oration there de- 
livered, predicted the Plague, which for ſome enſui 
raged almoſt over all Europe. Thus alſo D. Paulus de Forbact, 
Phyſician to the Emperor, accurately predicted the e at 
Vienna, from a Conjunction of the ſame Planets. To theſe 
we may add, what Daniel Sennertus, Lib. 3. Part. 2. Set. 2. 
Cap. 7. has obſerved, concerning the Epidenye Dyſentery which 
happened in his own Time, in the Years and 1637. in 
Conſequence of the ſame Poſition of theſe Stars. 
How much almoſt all the Antients aſcribed to the Moon, and 
the various Poſitions of the Planets, with regard to critical 


is it entirely without Reaſon, though at the ſame time 

ſeem to deſerve ſome Animadverſion even on this Head, that they 
aſcribe ſo much, and truſt fo far, to the Moon, in conſtituting 
critical Days, excluſively of the State of the Diftemper, and 
Condition of the peccant Matter; for, beſides what has been 
already faid upon the Head, *tis. agreed upon by the Literati, 
that her Aſpects with the reſt of the Planets are of the utmoſt 
Im To this Purpoſe, I ſhall now quote a memorable 


Paſſage of E ich/tadius, concerning critical Days, Lib. 2. Eph. 11. 


If, ſays he, the Moon, in the Beginning 
<< ſtemper, ſhould happen to haze no- Alpe& wich the other 


<< Planets, but ſhould in the Progreſs of the Diſeaſe come 
** within the Influence of ſome baleful Planet, either by Con- 


of an acute Di- 


3 


ily. ' Mercury, again, bas 


has with 
' „ide other Planets, whoſe Influences ſhe ſhall happen to re- 
t more particularly, they believed certain Conjunctions to 


that the mutual Aſpect of Sol and Jupiter was ſubſer- 


of Mars and Mercury, on the other hand, as alſo of 
gs of Plood, and burning Fevers, but alſo portend 


Years 


tion ? And, upon this Occaſion, I cannot help contemni 


Days, is every-where to be diſcovered in their Works. Nor 
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<< Beginning of the Diſeaſe, ſhe ſhould be expoſed to the In- 
«© fluence of malignant Planets, and, in its future Courſe, 
«« alſo come into malignant Aſpects, you ſhall then ſee deep 
© Tragedies ated, Perturbations and Commotions 
excited in the Body, and very often Criſes, which prove 
„% mortal. We are not therefore, ſays the ed Aſtrona- 
* mer Meabims, in Epift. Ia. Med. Lis. 3. P. 3- Cap. 8. only 
«© to confider the Moon, but alſo the Force and Virtues of 


<<. ceive.” 

As to the Method and Form of Practice, and the pro 
Seaſons of exhibiting Medicines, the Antients alſo carefully 
conſulted the Stars ; for that Purgatives, or Veneſections, uſed 
raſhly, and without abſolute Neceſſity, for the moſt part, pro- 
duce bad Conſequences at the ices and Equinoxes, the 
Eclipſes of the Sun or Moon, or upon the actuaſ Preſence or 
Approach of a baleful Planet, for Inſtance, of Saturn with 
Mars, and their Conjunction with the Moon at the Hour in 
which theſe are uſed, is not only found from Experience, but 
fully demonſtrated by that ſkilful Phyſician Frederic re 
ſenior. Hippocrates, in the e above quoted, abſoſutely 
diſcards the Uſe of Medicines about the Summer Sclftices. 
Every Surgeon may obſerve a Fact, concerning which Lev. 

ius has given a Caution, which is, that Wounds inflicted 
during the Conjunctions or Oppoſitions of the Luminaries, are 
more difficultly and flowly cured than Wounds received at other 
times. In all ſtrumous Caſes, Medicines exhibited during the 


. Decreaſe of the Moon are more efficacious, than if uſed at 


other times. Patients who are afſlicted with Epilepſies, or la- 
bour under Diſorders of the Nerves or Head, ought at every 
Change- of the Moon to uſe nervous, cephalic, and epileptic 
Medicines, from which they will find no ſmall Relief, In 
Caſes where the Inteſtines arc racked with Worms, the Uſe of 
Anthelminthics is moſt ſucceſsfully preſcribed in the Decreaſe 
of the Moon. At that Time alſo Blood is moſt advantageouſly 
taken away ; and this PraQtice is univerſally and religiouſly ob- 
ſerved by the Inhabitants of Switzerland, who are uncommonly 
ſond of this Operation. The Phyſician, who endeavours to 
promote the fupprefled Menſes, will find his Intentions moſt 
eſfectually anſwered by preſcribing the Uſe of Emmenagogues 
about the New and Full Moons. Three or four ſmall bulbous | 
Roots of Garlick are ſucceſsfully taken by thoſe who labour 
under the Stone, every Week, on the Days immediately pre- 
ceding the Four Quadratures of the Moon. See Frid, Hhp- 
man. Clav. Pharmaceut. Schroed. p. 406. In like manner, when 
large Evacuations by Stool are intended, the Deſign is beſt and 
2 fafely carried on three or four Days after or before the Full 
oon. 

Having thus given an Account of the Sentiments of ſome 
of the moſt learned of the antient Phyſicians, with regard to 
the Influence of the Stars on the human Body, it now remains, 
that I give my own Opinion in this Point. And, to be as 
brief as poſſible, I declare at once, that I am for keeping a due 
and proper Medium ; I neither attribute too much to the Stars, 
nor abſolutely deny their Influence and Operations, but am for 
making a due and juſt Diſtinction between rational and well- 
founded Aſtronomy, and that which is ſuperſtitious,” fabulous, 
and empirical. It is not indeed to be denied, that upon this 
Head ſome of the Antients have advanced things, which are 
not only ſuperſtitious and fabulous, but, which is worſe, directly 
repugnant to Reaſon, and inconſiſtent with a Divine Provi- 
dence j for who, that is not forſaken of his Reaſon, and de- 

rived of his Senſes, can approve of their running to ſo into- 

erab e a Length of Madneſs, as to determine the Morals, the 
Fortunes, the Diſeaſes, and Deaths of Men, from them? 
Who, on the other hand, can help lamenting, that the Pure - 
of Aſtronomy, which relates to Meteors, ſhould have been 
hitherto ſo little cultivated, as, in a manner, to remain imper- 
ſect, dubious, and even deſtitute of a due and proper Founda- 
the 
want of Accuracy in our Almanacks, which boldly predict cer- 

tain States of the Weather; but the Events rarely agree with 
the Predictions. By this unlucky Circumſtance, ſeveral; not 
only of the modern Phyſicians, but Philoſophers, have been in- 
duced to run into the ite Extreme, and utterly deny every 
the leaſt of Influence or Virtue to belong to any of 
the Stars, or heavenly Bodies, except the Sun. y 4 an Argu- 
ment for their Opinion, they advance the immenſe Diſtance at 
which they are removed from us. But certainly this Diſtance 
is not ſo great as to cut off and deſtroy their Influence upon 
our Globe 5 for, if it does not hinder the Influx of the Light 

upon our Eyes, it cannot, à fortiori, ent its Action u 
our 2 — ſince it is —— — us and dw. 

Beſides, Who can be fo miſerably hoodwinked, as not plainly 

to perceive and confeſs, that the wonderfully ions 


otions 
r ſtated Con- 
junctions, were by Heaven, whoſe 


gns are always 'vaſt in 
themſelves, and beneficent to Mortals, intended to anſwer - 
ſome noble and important Purpoſes? Nor indeed can the fo 


ſurpriſing 


ſurpriſing Variety of Weather and Seaſons be eaſily accounted 
for upon any other Hypotheſis than the different ions and 
Influences of the Stars, in Conſequence of their various Situa- 
tions and Poſitions. "The Effects, tis true, of the Sun, are 
ſo evidently felt, that the Man muſt be ſomewhat more than 
Sceptic, who can deny them ; but yet its Influences are by no 
means ſufficient to account for ſo ſurpriſing a Diverſity of Sea- 
ſons ; for we frequently find one Winter mild and gentle, an- 
other exceſſively cold and inclement ; one Autumn dry, an- 
other rainy; one Summer the Ground is refreſhed with frequent 
zentle Showers, and in another it is parched with continual 
icorghing Heat. The Winds alſo do not always retain the ſame 
Qualities, nor blow from the ſame Quarter ; but alter both; 
accordingly as they are influenced by the Stars. Thoſe which 
blow from the North, are ordinazily accompanied with a 
piercing Cold ; yet, which is ſurpriſing, they ſometimes lay 
aſide their Inclemency, and are obſerved for a conliderable time 
to blow in a mild aud gentle manner. And Eaſterly Winds, 
which generally bring Rains, are ſometunes alſo attended with 
clear and ſerene Weather. 

But this Influence of the heayenly Bodies is placed beyond 
the Reach of Uncertainty or Doubt, when we conſider, that 
the State of the Air is very much altered under the Aſpect of 
twa Planets. "Though indeed we cannot predict and determine 


this Change in the State of the Air with that Accuracy and 


Exactneſs we could wiſh, yet we juſtly aſſert the Fact, fince 
Experience adds her ſacred and uncontroulable Sanction to it. 
I cannot, on this Occaſion, forbear commending the Induſtry 
which Mr. Cet, an Almen, and Mr. Schlitters, have 
uſed in this Aﬀair, who, after long and accurate Obſervation, 
at laſt found every particular Change of the Air to be produced 
by the Situation of the Planets. I myſelf, for ten Years, care- 
fully made meteorological and barometrical Zphemerides z and 
every Day frequently obſerved the Weather, the Changes of 
the Win , and the Height of the Mercury in the Barometer. 
During the Courſe of theſe Obſervations, I can, without tranſ- 
rrefling the Bounds of Truth, affirm, that the Aſpects of the 
llanets, eſpecially the ſuperior ones Saturn and * as alſo 
of Mars, whether with each other, or with other lanets, are 
invariably followed with certain and unavoidable Commotions 
of the Air, eſpecially if ſeveral of theſe Aſpects ſhould ha 

at one and the ſame time. 

. There is no Occaſion for proving by a long I rain of Argu- 
ments and Obſervations, that Changes of the Weather happen 
about the Quadratures of the Moon, ſince that Fact is well 
enough known to the meaneſt and moſt ignorant of the Coun- 
try People. But the Influence of the Moon on our Globe is, 
inion, remarkably confirmed by the Flux and Reflux 


in m 

of A Sea, a Phenomenon aſcribed to the Changes of the 
Moon by the concurring Suffrage of all who know any thing 
of true Philoſophy. 


There is, then, an Influx of the Stars upon our Earth, and 
that too ſo ſenſible and manifeſt, that it cannot be denied by 
any one, Who allows himſelf to obſerve the Alterations por 
duced in Vegetables and Animals, by the Poſitions and Phaſes 
of the Moon. And I could heartily wiſh» that this Branch of 
Learning were more carefully cultivated and improved by a 
ſufficient Number of Obſervations made in difterent Places at 
one and the ſame time, leſt, for want of theſe, the Good to 
be expected from Reſearches of this Nature ſhould be ſtifled 
in its Infancy, This may be beſt prevented by a ſufficient Num- 
ber of accurate Obſervations made in different Places at one 
and the ſame time, not only on the State of the Weather aud 
Air, but alfo on the Winds, the Height of the Mercury in the 
Barometer, and the Degrees of Heat and Cold in the Thermo- 
meter. For this End, our new-invented Thermometer is well 
calculated, by which, though but one Machine, we not only 
diſcover the leaſt Changes of Heat and Cold, but alſo the pre- 
ciſe Proportion in which they are in the Air, without any In- 
fluence from the Weight of the Air, which is not the Caſe 
with other unſcaled Thermometers, 

If, then, the Stars have an Influence on our Earth, as they 
undoubtedly have, it will be no difficult Taſk to ſhew, that our 
Bodies muſt be ſubjected to very conſiderable and Al- 
terations in Conſequence of ſuch an Influence ; for he mult be 
utterly ignorant both of Phyſic and Philoſophy, who is unac- 

uainted with the Force and Action of the Air upon our Bodies. 
Air is of all the other Elements moſt neceſſary to us; by 

its means, Reſpiration, in which Life immediately conſiſts, is per- 
formed. By it the Anima» Materialis, as it is called, is nouriſh- 
cd and ſupported; and by it that divine and heavenly Part of 
* our Compoſition, called the Sn, is kept united with our Bo- 
dies. The Air acting by its Elaſticity on our Bodies, and their 
Humours, is deſervedly celebrated as the produdiive Cauſe of 
he Motion of the Fibre Motrices of the ſeveral Muicles. 
he Air conveys a due Strength and Tone to the Solids, which 
maintain and on the Circulation of the Blood. The Air 
by its Weight and Preflure preſerves the ſeveral Humours of 
our Bodies in a due £quz/ibrium, left, being expanded by their 
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too quick and intenſe Motions, they ſhould in the ne» 
ceſſary Sy/ftole, or Contraftion of the Veſſels. In firie, a 

of the Air is by Hippocrates [ Lib. de Flat. ] affirmed 
to be the Cauſe of the moſt terrible Diſtempers. Witneſs Epi- 
demical Diſeaſes, by which ſuch a Number of Mortals are hur- 
ried into the other World, and which ariſe from no other Cauſe, 


than the Malignity of the Air ; for the Circulation of the 
Blood, ceteris paribus, bears a direct Proportion to the State of 


the Air ; and Ich bears a direct Proportion to the Circula- 
tion of the Blood. A ſerene and temperate Air contributes to 

on the animal Functions with Eaſe and Tranquillity, and 
renders the Body ſound and vigorous. A groſs and denſe Air, 
on the other hand, renders it weak and languid, by injuring 
the Excretions : Hence, the Tone of the Fibres beingimpaired, 
the due Motion and Circulation of the Blood is diſordered and 
diſturbed, _ 

For this Reaſon the great Hippocrates, every-where in his 
Writings, inſiſts upon the Air and its Properties. And, which 
is ſtill more, from a diligent Obſervation of the preceding Sea- 
ſon, he ſo accurately predicts the Conſtitution of the enſuing 
Year, and the Diſeaſes that will rage during it, that his Pre- 
dictions ſeem to carry ſomething of a divine and infallible Na- 
ture in them. His incomparable Book de Aere, Locis, & Aquis, 
as alſo that de Flatibus, are well worth the Peruſal of thoſe who 
want Satisfaction on this Head; fince his Induſtry, and extenſive 
Skill, of which he has given numberleſs other Proofs, no-where 
appear more conſpicuouſly, than in theſe Performances ; for 
he was the firſt who raiſed this Doctrine, as it were, from a 


State of Non-exiſtence, and exalted it to a Branch of Phyſic, 


which is not only curious in itſelf, but beneficial to Mankind. 
And it were to be wiſhed, that more had trod in his Steps, and 
uſed their higheſt Care and Induſtry to enrich this Branch of 
Learning with a ſufficient Store of accurate and well-made 
Obſervations, The Words of this divine Author, in his Book 
de Humoribus, contain an Obſervation of ſuch Importance to 
Phyſic and Mankind, that they richly deſerve to be written in 
Characters of Gold. Such as the Waather and Seaſons are, 
ſuch will the Diſeaſes and Conſtitutions ering from them be. It 
the Weather is ſeaſonable and natural, Diſeaſes which readily 
arrive at a Criſis are produc'd. And the Diſeaſes peculiar to 
particular Seaſons are ſubject to Alterations from the Variety 
of theſe Seaſon. | 

From what has been ſaid, every one muſt plainly perceive, 
that ſince the Situations and Poſitions of the Stars induce 
Changes and Alterations on our Atmoſphere, they muſt of 
conſequence affect our Bodies with various Changes. Nor is 
it to be doubted but they act on our Minds, and variouſly affect 
the Genius and Diſpoſitions of Men; for every judicious and 
ſkilful Phyſician is well appriſed, that the Temperament and 
Motion of the Blood give a particular Turn to the Mind, the 
Morals, and the Genius. But that the Sowndne/s of the Body 
depends upon the Air, which is influenc'd and acted upon by 
the Stars, is a Point alr fo clear and undeniable, that it 
{tands in need of no Proof. And, indeed, I am inclin'd to 
think, that the Antients were by this induced, not only to aſcribe 
to the Stars an Influence over the Body and the Mind, but alſo 
from them ſuperſtitiouſly to predict the Fates of Men, and 
the lucky and unlucky Events of Things. In this they were 
wins and their Error is juſtly cenſurable as ſuperſtitious and 
trifling. : 

But though, by reaſon of our limited and ſhallow Capaci- 
ties, we cannot comprehend the real and actual Manner in which 
this Influx is performed, yet this Circumſtance ought not to 
ſhake aud invalidate a Fact, to which Experience gives her daily 
Suffrage ; for how many Phænomena are there, both in Me- 
dicine and Natural Philoſophy, for which we cannot account, 
but which, at the fame time, leave no room in our Minds for 
Doubt, Scepticiſnm, and Uncertainty? Beſides, tis a Maxim 
in Philoſophy as juſt as tis old, That from our Ignorance o 
the Mons, er, as the Greeks eſs it, ' from the 1d dim, 


or Manner of Exiſtence, to the 1d «ti, or real Exiſtence, there 


ariſes no juſt Conclufran. But it ſeems worth while to make 
at leaſt an Attempt to remove this Doubt. The Manner, then, 
in which this Influx is made, ſeems to be by Rarefa#ton, 
Compreſſion, and Diredtion of Motion in this or that Line. 

hus Saturn ſeems to act upon our Bodies, and the At- 
moſphere, by comprefling the Air, and giving its Parts a recti- 
linear Direction in their Motion, by which means Cold and 
Winds are produced. Set and Afars, if we may indulge 

in a Point ſo little ſubjected to our Senſes, uce 
a vertical and inteſtine Motion in the Particles of the Air, the 
natural Conſequence of which is Heat, But Venus and the 


Meon, by rendering the Air lighter, lay a Foundation for Store 
of V being raifed, and are therefore found to occaſion 
rainy Weather. The Moon at her Quadratures rareſies the 


Air too much. Hence our Bodies and Juices become turgid, 
and our Tranſpiration is too great. At New Moon again, 
or an Eclipſe of the Moon, the State of the Air is compreſled, 
a Circumſtanca which excites various Diſorders. . 


AST 


ac Medicus Deus, The God 
tefts the Health of Mankind ; 
it by the Heathens on this Account. ; 

The Conjunction of Sol with Jupiter, of Fupiter with Venus, 
as alſo the Aſpect of Jupiter and Afercury, are particularly 
beneficial in removing thoſe Diſorders which ariſe from _ 
and fpaſmodic Conſtrictions of the Fibres. For this caſon 
they are propitious Planets to hypochondriac, byſterical, phthi- 
ſical, and inflammatory Diſorders ; for, by rendering the At- 
moſphere light, they relax the Tone of the Fibyes, and pro- 
ranſpiration af the impure and recrementitious 
Serdes lodg'd in the Body. For this very Reafon alſo, under 
the ConjunRtion of Sal and W all Attempts to reſtoro and 

reſerve Health, whether by Veneſection, Purgatives, or other 
— are moſt proper. ; 
The Aſpect of So! and Mercury is of Service to phlegmatic 
Diſorders, and ſuch as draw their Origins from Serum. The 
fame Effect is alſo pgs by the Alpect of Sol and Mars, 
which, on the other hand, is prejudicial and hurtful to the Cho- 
leric, whilſt it too much increaſes the inteſtine Motion of the 
Blood, and by that means * 7 kat 7. 
eſpecially Hæmorrhages. The Conjunction of s - 

— — the ſame Effedks. 

The Aſpect of Venus and Saturn, by compreſſing the Air, 
renders the Fibres tenſe, blocks up the Pores, and prepares and 
diſpoſes the Body to „ Rheumatiſms, Fevers, Coughs, 
Coryzas, and Abortions. The Aſpe& of Mars and Saturn, 
by throwing the Blood into internal Commotions, and ob- 
ſtructing external Perſpiration, diſpoſes to Anger, and excites 
unbridled Paſſions. The ſame Aſpect promotes the Diſcaſes 
ariſing from Bile, and for that very Reaſon uſes to pave an 
eaſy Road to Putrefaction and the Plague. The long · conti- 
nued Aſpect of Venus and Mercury, by rendering the Atmo- 
ſphere lighter than it ought to be, diſpoſes to „ putrid 

iſcaſes, Worms, Aphtbe, and catarrhous Fevers. The 
Aſpect alſo of Satars and 
and melancholy Effects; for the Aſpect of Jupiter rareſies the 
Humours, whereas that of Saturn, by an external Preſſure 
upon the Body, hinders Perſpiration. | 

[ have already ſaid, that, during the Increaſe of the Moon, 
Tumors were inlarged; and this for no other Reaſon 
than this, that the Moon, not only Fre Lay nay but 
her Humidity, relaxes the Tone of the ſolid Parts: Hence Per- 

iration is interrupted, and an Accumulation of Humours, 

lood, and Serum, enſues. But, upon the Decreaſe of the 
Moon, the Perſpiration acquires new Force and Strength, by 
which means the Tone and Elaſticity of the Fibres are reſtored 
and au ted. For this Reaſon People at this Seaſon receive 
the — 2 Advantage from the Uſe of Medicines ; 
for then Evacuations of all Kinds, and Veneſection, that great 
Preſervative, are more proper, and more beneficial to the 
ſtitution than at other Limes. 

That we o to abſtain from the ſtronger Purgatives 
during the So/ftices, is evident from this, that, during the 
Summer Solſtice, the Strength is dejected, and the Spirits 
hnguid, in ence of the violent Heat. The 
Solftice, on the other hand, is always accompany'd with the 

Imbecillity, and Nature is at her loweſt Ebb. 

ince alſo the Equinoxes, in ns e- of their Humidity, 
relax the Fibres, they muſt of courſe retain within the Bod 
the Humours, whoſe and Elimination are attempt- 
ed. For this very Reaſon, if about the Equinoxes the more 
Draſtic Purgatives are uſed, it readily happens, that the Humours, 
ing by their Violence forcibly driven to parti ex- 
cite and fatal Stagnations 5 for which Reaſon the 
Phyſician is at theſe Seaſons to be particularly careful never 
to preſcribe theſe ſtrong Purgatives, but rather make Choice of 
the mild and gently operating Laxatives. In the Decreaſe of 
the Moon, ſuch 425i deſigned againſt Worms and 
Tumors, are moſt uſed ; becauſe at that Time Nature 
being in her moſt flouriſhing State, increaſes their Operations, 
and es an excellent A t to them; and the more pow 
Medicines are affiſted by the concurring Forces of Na- 
ture, the more ſpeedy and ſucceſsful their Operations will be, 

But-it is above all things 


juſt, when they ſay, that the Stars 


are to be regarded; for no Phylician ought ta 


the Advice of that ufa Phyfician Levinus Lemniuz. 


Fupiter produces a 'T rain of fatal 


rous, 2 After. And with ſome 
bears that 


Winter 
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The Maxim of e this Particular is ver 
\ by inchu'd, Leh 
not neceſſitate. In order * produce a neceſſary Effect, a proxi- 
mate and immediate Cauſe is neceflayily requir'd ; but, in 
to produce any Effect, many remote Cav es _ concur. 
muſt alſo be remember d, that the Stars act upon our Bodies 
not ſecundum modum qetivitatis, or merely by their own Vir- 
tue and Energy ; but ſecundym modum Rec rwitatir, or a- 
cording to 8 and Diſpoſition of the ObjeQts op which 
they act. is Obſervation is on this Occaſion ſo much the 
more carefully to be adverted to, as it coght tg be fixed and 
riveted in the Mind, with gegard to 12 ific Cauſi t- 
ſoevor, the Effecb of Diſeaſes, and Operations of Medi. 
eines. For this Reaſon we obſerve, that all Bodies are 
affected in the ſame manner by the Stars, dut the ſame 
which proves beneficial to one, fometimes proyes hurtful, and 
injurious to another. Laſtly,” tis not to be forgotten, that the 
Influences of the Stars are picuous and percepti- 
ble in —_—_— and infirm Conſtitutions ; for theſe, in con- 
ſequence of their lax and Habit of Body, and the too 
hnguid Motion of their Blood, are in a particular manner 
expos'd A, baleful Influences they diffuſe, whereas thoſe of 
a more hardy and athetic Make, are not eaſiſy injur'd by 


In the laſt Place, this is to be duly remember d, and care- 
fully adverted to, That, in Caſes of uE NECESSITY, 
neither the Poſition of the Stars, nor the State of the Atmoſphere, 

. from 
ce in acute Diſeaſes, becauſe 
of the Stars are bad, a ing to 


what he thinks a rational Pra 
the AſpeQs and Poſiti 


Thus in a Quinſey, Pleuriſy, and Inflammations, we are to 
difregard the Stars, but have immediate recourſe to Vene- 
ſeftion : For as the ſkilſul Pilot, on the Proſpect of an ap- 

roaching Tempeſt, loſes no Time, but ſtruggles far Life and 
ainſt Wind and Tide, till, by a prudent Mapagement 

of his Sails and Oars, he has brought his Ship to 3 ſecure Sta- 
tion, where ſhe — ſhelter'd from the Violence of the 
raging Winds and Billows ; juſt fo the ſkilful Phyſician, negleci- 
in 9 Stars, and their Influence, has recourſe, as ſoon as puſ- 


ſible, to fuch Medicines as remoye the Violence of the Diſtem- 


„and place the Patient heyond its Reach. | 

PF ASTRUM, drew. The fame as dl, a 3 
Aftrum, with the Chymiſts, ſignifies that Virtue aud Fo 

which accrue to Things fram their Preparation: "Thug 22 


trum of Sulphur is its Kindling, by which it is changed into a 


moſt excellent Oil; and the rum of Salt is its Refulution 
intoWater or Oil, by which, in like manner, it acquires greater | 
Strength. The rum of AN is its Sublimation, by A 4 
it acquires a erful Force and Power, of more Extent 
Zubtilty than it was endu'd with by Nature. It is otherwi 
called Alcol, Quinta Eſffentia, E xtraftum Sperma, Kc. Ry- 
land. 2 F ity alſo ri F 2 vel Auri, Lung, 
&c. Aftrum ex is burning Uke Fire, making 2 v 
ment abc abu * 1. Paraceſſicum. . 


Aftrum is alſo a Name given to certain . 
cs, 


. as Tro- 
ches, or thoſe in the Figure of little roy 


imprely'd 


with an Aﬀeriſk. Hence we read in Galem, Lib, 8. de C. V. 


$. L. Cap. 3- and in other Places, of the invincible, ſampiſe- 
Chymiſts 3 Remedy 
ame, not ſo much on account pf the Impreffion, 
as its extraordinary, 11 ſay, Aral Virtues ; for Ex- 
ample, the Affrum of Serpents, | 

ASTUR, in Aldrqvand. Ornithdl, is the ſame as Acciyl- 


TER. 
SUB, The Galaxy. Ruled. Johnſon, 


ASUOLI. Ink, Soot. : lidem. 

ASY PHOROS, davpupo@, from a Neg. and . a 

Calapucy, Miptorrune 3, not doringatl Ten, Thus 
ib. 1. tel Harris Y um gefeit paty ports Y deus. 

Cal, 5 after 4 ſhort Inflan maten, Which Wag 9 way 


% dangerous, they mad. 
A MPHYTON, 4 dovueure, from a Neg. and cage 1 


concrete, coaleſcent, in Hippoc. Lib, vtel rive, 
Whatever is disjoig'd b Nature, and not contiguous. 
AYS TON, 47441, from « Neg. and oval 


of cui, to ſubſide, Yo be compreſſed, or contracted. Un- 

„ uncontracted. Aae, in Hippoc, Lib, wiel 
Xv, denotes what is not contracted or compreſled tuo Dry- 
neſs. In Gal. L. 1. ad Glauc. a ?. i wage this Ty El 
« the whole Habit of the Body up without fink ing, 
was before expreſſed by «ds 5+ 7% g@pd) a rvyrs ovTifur, 
« nor wn Bulk of the Body ſunk 2 contracted. Thus 
oVurlenr, Lib. e A., hignifics 2 Sinki . atraction 
of the outward Links of the Body ; Jong 3. Lib. 1. 


Fe dens are called x,, Evacuations, ting ſuch 
Compreffions to be the ſubſiding af the 9.4 els upgn Eva- 
8Q ASY- 


ATH 


 ASYNETHES, &4owridnc, from « Neg 


mary H. L he; | 
. uncuſt . 1 . th, 2. s 50. 
ATAC, Talc, or Nie. Ruland. John - 

ATACTOS, Arai, from « Neg. and rats, Order. 
Diſorderly, irregularly. An Adverb often uſed by Hippocrates, 
in ConjunRion with av7Aampires, after a wandering man- 
« ner. Thus, for Inſtance, Lib. 1. — pan D 
dTax]us x, arr rampires ie, all Shiverings in a 
„ yague and irregular manner. 

ATA MARAM, H. M. Pomifera Indica, Fructu conoide 
Squameſe viridi. The ſame as AHATE DE PANUCHo Rxc- 
CHI, Which ſee. | 

ATANOR. A Pot perforated. Ruland. Johnſon. 

ATARACTOPCESIA, dreeaxlamouncia, from «a Negat. 
Teegctl;, troubled, and vis, to do, The performing an 
Action with an undiſturbed and intrepid Mind, becoming a 
Phyfician, FHippoc. ve: way. 

ATAXIA, «retia, from « Neg. and dE, Order, Irre- 

larity. In a ſpecial Senſe it ſignifies the Diſorderlineſs and 

* in Criſes and e of Fevers, Hippoc. Lib. 1. 
& 3. Ep. A Pulſe is faid to be dT, irregular, when it 
obſerves no Order in the Time or Tone of the Strokes ; and 
an erratic Fever is called dr a, or dr, which keeps no 
certain Character or Order in its Periods. 

ATAXMIR. An Arabic Word in Albucaſis, ſignifying the 
Method of treating an Eye when preternatural Hairs grow 
under the natural ones on the Eyelids, and incommode the 
Eye. Caftellus. 


ATEBRAS, wncus aquinus, that is, a Subliming Veſſel. 


Rulandus. . 

ATECHNIA, axe from « Negative, and Thxmn, an 
Art. Want of Art. T 38 Ye gnpr dlexvinr Tina, Gs 
pile bpb lun And dr, pale 5x ih- I affert that to be void of 
« Art, in which there is nothing right, and nothing wrong.“ 
Hippoc. tel Thy ws. 

ATENES, areris, fix'd, immoveable, rigid. Thus 4Tvis 
%upe is a fix'd and immoveable Eye, a rigid Aſpect. Galen, 
Comm. 3. in Prorrhet. explains it by $ezv, bold, vehement, 
a fierce and wild Aſpect, which portends a Phrenſy. 'AJerios 
*Adpumreo igharuel, “ the Eyes are fix'd, and ſhine,” which 
is a Sign of a Delirium. Meg 2upe]e, Eyes fix d, intent, 
looking earneſtly. Lib. 5. & 7. Epid. 

ATER SUCCUS, or Ar RA BiLrs, are ſometimes uſed to 
expreſs the Black Bile, Melancholy. See BiL1s, and MgLan- 
CHOLIA, 

ATERAMNA, Aries, in the following Pa of Hi 
pocrates, Lib. de Acre, Locis, & Aquis, d\id rd la wie 
ene T4 Y dThegpure, % Re, is expounded by Galen in his 
Exegeſit, by 74 Auer as n difficult of Con- 
<« coction, and hard ;” in which Senſe the Place quoted will 
be render d, . becauſe the Waters are hard, and difficult of 
«© Concoction, and cold.” The ſame Author, Com. 4. in 
Lib. 6. Epid. writes, that ſome of the Antients call'd bad 
Waters drteghra, and dreh. And in another Place, 
Comm. eodem, he tells us, that Rain-water was better than 
what fell with Hurricanes, which could neither be digeſted nor 
alter'd, but was like the Water of ſome Fountains which the 
Antients call'd «7#exprodn, Theſe Words import as rguch as 
wuntameable, indigeſtible. 

"Agar NN, Lib. de Acre, Locis, & Aquis, are hard, 
dry, ſtubborn Bellies, not lubricous or mollify'd, and oppoſed 
to eveyeT#ev, e ſuch as are more fluid, or looſe. Meese, 
in the ſame Treatiſe, is expounded, by Erotian, Suoui]eani- 
Jorg, ©* difficult of Alteration.” *Alsegurin there alſo- ſignifies 
Crudity, and Difficulty of ConcoQtion ; but when transferr'd to 
the Mind, it denotes an untractable Nature, a refractory Diſ- 
polition, and rough and unciviliz'd Manners, incapable of being 

liſh'd or ſoften'd, Hippoc. & Taexyyiaias Tis , à res- 

vs, nS1a9p1o her @ iſles liedes Tire 3 dTEegurin; © The true 
«« Phyſician will undoubtedly perform his Office with Honour 
and Conſcience, rather than by hard and rough Treat- 


« ment.“ 


ATERES, arge, from dn, Loſs, Miſchief. Noxious, 


detrimental. Hippocr. Lib. de Aere, Locis, & Aquis : Ei n, 
76] ajuol wiv wn encar, Th 5 d xpnvaid Ts x Sdoue mivorr, 


} de, dardyrzn TR TUaITa The yesess dpi Tiras x, 
orb. * But if there be no Rivers, and they drink of ſtink- 
<< ing and ſtagnating Springs, ſuch Waters muſt of neceflity 
<< be pernicious to tie Ily and Spleen,” 

ATHANASIA, from à N 

( 3 ). An Antidote which Galen deſcribes in the 
eighth Book of his Topics, as a Medicine for Infirmities of the 
Liver, the Gravel, the Yellow Jaundice. It is thus pre- 


o 


tive, and Sava, Death 


Take of Saffron, two Drams ; Cinnamon; one Dram; 
— —— two Drams ; Caſſia, Myrrh, Juncus odoratus, 
each one Dram: M i 


Honey. 
provokes 


ake them into an Electuary with 


Taken Fic N of a Grecian Bean, it 


ATH 


There is andther Antidote of this Name, which Paulus; Lis: 


7. aſcribes to Oribaſius, which takes in all the Ingredients of 


the former, but varies the Proportions, with an Addition of 
Opium; which, he ſays, is a Lenitive of Pain, and proper for 
the Pleuriſy, and would have it ſupply the Place of Philanium. 
Ad aracia ſignifies alſo the Collyrium 4d \nxTer, deſcrib'd by A- 
tius, Lib. 1. e,. U ddiixrwr x; Muxer xoaveley, that is, of 
white and mild Collyriums. Gorræus. 

Athanaſia is alſo a Name given to many Compoſitions in 
ſome foreign Diſpenſatories, one of which is in the Augu/tan. 

Athanafia, according to Blancard, is a Name for Taxa- 
CETUM, which ſee. . | 

ATHANATOS, according to the laſt-named : Author, is 
the Lycanis CoronaRia, which ſe. 

ATHANOR. This is, by Lemery, deriv'd from Tannaron, 
an Arabic Word, which ſignifies a Furnace. 

It is a ſort of Furnace, contrived in ſuch a manner as to 
keep up an equal and gentle Heat for any Length of Time, by 
only ſupplying it every twenty-four, or ſometimes every forty- 
cght ours, with a proper Quantity of Coals. It is very uſe- 
fu - Operations where a long-continued gentle Heat is re- 

uired, | 
. ATHARA. See ATHERA, ̃ 

ATHARES, ard, from à Negative, and gf&/pu, to cor- 
corrupt. Uncorrupted. This is an Epithet ſometimes apply d 
to a Virgin; and ſometimes to Iron, with regard to its Hard- 
neſs, Incorruptibility, or Invincibility. , 

ATHELXIS, Ad gie, from abiaxyouar, to ſuck, or drain 
by Milking. Suction, or that Attraction which is perform'd by 
ſucking or milking. The Verb «%Aayouar is uſed by Hippo- 
crates, meet yvuar, and dbeatrs, in the Treatiſe te aptpwr* 
but the beſt Copies, as Foeſius ſays, for dhe, read dA. 
which he himſelf approves, .and renders Sanatio, a Cure. 

ATHENA, «dive, is a Plaiſter commended by 22 
and deſcrib'd by Oribaſius, Aetius, and Paulus. It is thus 
made: 


Take of Cadmia, twenty Drams; of burnt Braſs, Bark of 
Pomgranate, Galls, long and round Birthwort, Sal Am- 
moniac, Squama Eris, round and ſciſſile Alum, Orris, 
Miſy, Chalcanthum, Chalcitis, Verdegriſe, Aloes, 
Myrrh, Frankincenſe, Gum Ammoniac, Galbanum, each 
thirty Drams ; of Wax, Pitch, each one hundred, or, as 
others, two hundred Drams ; of Colophony, four hun- 
dred Drams ; of Oil, fix Ounces. | 


This is Oribaſis's Receipt ; but 4ſclepiades preſcribes 


Twelve Drams of Aloes, as many of Myrrh, and ſixteen 

Drams of Gum Ammoniac : Pound the dry Ingredients 
for ſeveral Days together in the Summer's Sun ; then melt 
_ which are liquifiable, and incorporate them with the 
0 .* 


It is very effectual in Wounds of the Head and Nerves, and 
is reckon'd by Paulus among the Fpuo]a gdpparc, Remedies 
ſpread upon Lint or Linen, and thus introduced into Wounds 
or Ulcers. . | 

ATHEN AUS. FW . 

Atheneus was the firſt Founder of the Pneumatic Se, and a 
Native of Attalia. There were ſeveral Towns of this Name; 
but it is moſt likely, that the Attalia which gave Birth to this 
oy com was a City of Cilicia, becauſe Cœlius Aurelianus 
LAcutor. Lib. 2. Cap. 1.] mentions one Atheneus of Tarſus, 
who is probably the ſame ; for Tarſus being alſo a City of the 
Province of Cilicia, Cælius might have, very probably, put the 


one for the other. 

This Phyſician appear'd after Themiſon, as we 7 gather 
from a Paſlage of Galen, where he ſays, that one Magnus, a 
Follower of Athenezus, had compoſed a Book, intituled, Things 
diſcover'd ſince the Time of Themiſon. * Tis very probable, that 

agnus compoſed this Book with no other View than to give 
an Account of the Innovations his Maſter had made in Phyſic. 
The Silence, of Celſus and Pliny, with regard to Athenæus, are 
alſo a Proof, that he did not live, or at leaſt was not known, in 
their Days; ſince *tis probable, that, having mention'd other 
Innovators in Phyſic, they would not have forgotten him. It is 
indeed poſſible, that Atheners might not have made his Appear- 
ance in the World in the Time of Celſus, who lived under Au- 
guſtus and Tiberius But as for Pliny, if we conſider, firſt, that 
there were about fifty Years between him and Archigenes, the 
former having written under the Emperors Nero and Veſpaſian, 
and the latter, at the fartheſt, under Adrian; and ſecondly, 
that Archigenes was the Diſciple of Agathinus, who again was 
the Diſciple of Atheneus ; we ſhall find, that this laſt muſt have 
lived at leaſt fifty Years after Archigenes, and conſequently muſt 
have been contemporary with Pliny. If this Repreſentation is 
juſt, as we may ſuppoſe Pliny to be a little older than Atbenæus, 
and to write before him, we have no Reaſon to be ſurpriſed, 
that Athens & not mention'd by him. * 


tion to the Gymnaſtic Art, Their principal View in this 


2 8 
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As for the Philoſophical Opinions of Athenæus, be did not 
believe, ¶ Galen. Introduct. ſeu Medicus, Cap. 9. ] that the 
Fire, the Air, the Water, and the Earth, were true Elements ; 
for he only gave the Name of Elements to the primary Quali- 
ties of theſe Bodies, that is, to Heat, Cold, Humidity, and 
Dryneſs ; the two former of which were, according to him, 
efficient, and the two latter material Cauſes. - Atheneus added 
a fifth Element, which he call'd Spirit He imagin'd, that this 
Spirit penetrated al Bodies, and preſerved them in their natural 
State. This Sentiment he borrow'd from the Steics ; and 'twas 
probably this which induced Galen to call Chry/ippus the Stoick, 
the Father of the Pneumatic Set. : 

This Opinion is alſo hinted at by Virgil, [ Aneides, Lib. 6.] 
in theſe Words: 


Principio Calum, ac Terras, Campeſq; liquentes 
| 3 6-0 Globum Lune, Titaniaq ; aftra, | 

Spiritus intus alit : totamg; infuſa per Artus 

Alan. agitat Molem, & magno ſe corpore miſcet. 


Atheneus, applying this Syſtem to Phyſic, would have all Diſ- 
eaſes to proceed from the Spirit ſuffering, or receiving the firſt 
Aſſault, Toure Tpororaliv|@, that is, ue md] @- [ Galen. In- 
troduft. Cap. q. ]. But as the Works of this Phyſician have not 
reach'd us, we know not particularly what he meant by this 
Spirit, nor what he underſtood by its ſuffering : Only from his 
Definition of the Pulſe we may conclude, that he believed the 
Spirit to be a Subſtance capable of Dilatation and Contraction. 


e The Pulſe, ſaid he, is no more than a Motion produced by + 


<« the natural and involuntary Dilatation of the Spirit con- 
« tain'd in the Arteries and Heart; which Spirit, moving of 
« jts own Accord, moves at the ſame time the Heart and Ar- 
« teries.” 

This is all we know concerning the Sentiments of Atheneus, 
except ſome things relating to — in which he follow'd 
Ariſtotle. Galen | de Different. Pulſ. Lib. 4. Cap. 4.) obſerves, 
that none of the Phyſicians of theſe Days had written ſo univer- 
fally on Phyſic as Athenæus; but of all he wrote we have 
nothing remaining, except two or three Chapters in the Col- 
lections of Oribaſius, from which = learn nothi + 
explain this Opinion relating to the Spirit, much leſs any thi 
that can diſcover its Uſe with regard to the Practice of Phy- 


fic. | 
„ a thick Glaſs Cover, — — in the 

atrum Chymicum, Vol. 3. p. 33. directed to be luted to a 
Cucurbit, when the Alembic 1 — off, in a particular Pro- 
ceſs there deſcrib'd. ' 

ATHENIONIS CAT APOTIUM.  - The Name of a Pill 
in Celſus, Lib. 5. Cap. 25. which is recommended againſt a 
Cough It conſiſts of Myrrh, Pepper, Caſtor, and Opium. 

A THENIPPON. The Name of a Collyrium, deſcrib'd by 
Scribonius Largus, 26. which is alſo call'd Diaſ/myrnes, faid to 
be uſeful in ſome Diſtempers of the Eyes. | 

ATHENIPPON PANCHREST ON, elinmTro Tay pu- 
str, a Collyrium in Galen, Lib. 7. V nave Tire, quite dif- 


_ ferent from that of Scribonius Largus ; whence it appears, that 


the Name Athenippon was common to many Collyria. 

ATHER, 4b, as Galen ſays, ſignifies, in Hippocrates, 
both the prickly Part or Beard of Barley, as in Lib. 2. de Mor- 
bis, and alſo the Top of that Part in the Point of an Arrow, 
which is called the a&yor, Beard, as in Lib, 5. V inn.. 

ATHERA, advngs, or Athara, as it is read in Pliny, Lib. 
22. Cap. 25. ſignifies a thin ſort of Pulticula, or Pap, ki to be 
ſupp'd : It is made of Wheat, or Zea, ground and reduced to 
a very fine Flour, and is proper for Infants. - Disſcorides, Lib. 
2. C. 114. tells us, that it is a ſorbile Liquor, made of very 
fine Flour of Zea, and may be uſed by way of Cataplaſm. The 
Term is received among the Greeks, tho' Pliny ſays it has an 
Egyptian Original. Gorreus. þ. 

ATHERINA, a ſmall Fiſh mention'd by Aldrovandus, 
which is very full of Bones, but otherwiſe very good Food, as 
being eaſy of Digeſtion, and ſupplying good Les, 

AT HERO? A, «voz, is a colourleſs Tumor, void of 
Pain, containing, in a membraneous Coat, Matter like Pap, 
called n, intermix'd ſometimes with hard and ſtony Cor- 
puſcles, and others like' the Scrapings of Sulphur, now- 
and-then like chew'd Bones of Chickens; Leonidas writes, that 
he ſometimes met with things like Hairs incloſed within a very 

Humour ; and Philaxenus, that he found Animals lodged 
in the Humour, which were like Gnats or ſmall Flies. | 
An a, then, is oblong, imminent, hard, not. eaſily 
impreſs'd by the Fingers, nor, after Impreſſion, haſty to reſtore 
itſelf ; which Marks diſtinguiſh it from the Meliceris, which 
is more round, low, wide, ſoft, and eaſily gives Way to the 
Touch, and as ſoon returns. Gorreus.. Ste Tumor. 

ATHLETICUS, dsa ig, dtbletica Habitudo, an 
Athletic Habit of Body'y/ ſo the Antics: call'd that State of 
Body which was full, fleſhy, and robuſt ; for ſuch was the Ap- 
pearance of the Athlete, or Wreſtlers, They were not of this 
Conſtitution by Nature, but acquir'd it by the cloſeſt Appl 

t 


ica- 
1 


was to take ſuch Care reel be 
well ſortify d with much and ſolid Fleſh, and have their Veins 
full of the beſt and moſt fibrous Blood, Nor did they only aim 
at Strength, but Bulk and Ponderoſity, the better to overbear 
and foil their Adverſary. For this End, it was neceſſary to uſe 
uch Food and Exerciſe: The firſt was of ſuch a Nature, as 
eaſily. to be diſſolved and diſſipated, ſuch as Beef, Pork, 
„and Cheeſe ; and what, ſays Galen, is extoll'd by all, 
the fineſt Wheat-flour, with Cheeſe-cakes, and other Dainties 
made thereof, which he, in his fifth Book of the Preſervation 
of Health, mentions as provided for Wreſtlers, to increaſe their 
Strength and Vigour. eir Bread was anciently, by a pecu- 
liar Name, call'd 2 dd Ty xwas Y les, Firmne /i 
Limbs, "They oblerved no Time or Order in Eating or 
inking, that they might the better be enabled to bear all 
themſelves in Sleep and Gluttony, 


—_ 1. They ind 
and roll'd in the Duſt and Dirt: As to all honeſt and neceſſar 


Offices of Life, they were quite indiſpoſed and uſelefs. They 
who ſuch Methods, had acquir'd this Habit of Body, were 
accolinted excellent Athletæ, Wreſtlers, and the Habit itſelf was 
call'd aA, its, an Athletic Habit, But it grew to a Cuſtom 
in time to call every corpulent and robuſt State of Body by this 
Name, tho* not procur'd by the Athletic Art. Hence, in 
Plautus, pugilice, pancratice, & athletice valere, is put for 
optime & firmiſſime ; and in Celſus, Lib. 4. Cap. 6. an Athle- 
tic Diet is put for a ſtrong one, and ſuch as is accommodated 
to repair the bodily Forces, as Budæus has obſerved in his Notes 
on the Panded?, But this Athletic Habit is cenſur'd by Hippo- 
crates as preternatural, and not ſo good as a healthful one 3 
for it is in continual Danger from the Fulneſs of the Veſſels, 
Therefore it ought to be accounted neutral rather than health- 
ul, becauſe of the imminent r that attends it, except it 
ſoon ſolved by a «iriayſua, an Evacuation, or Emptying e 

the Veſſels. On other Accounts, as Galen writes, Comment. in 
Aphor. 3. Lib. 1. it is faultleſs, becauſe Athlete abound with 
good Humours, and are in full Strength of Body ; and, in his 

k de Atra' Bile, he owns their Blood to be very good. Gor- 

reus. See GYMNASTICA. 4 

ATHLIPTOS, %,, from 4 Negative, and dige, 
to preſs, Uncompreſs'd, AN ge, as Galen ſays, is 
an Expreſſion uſed by ſome to ſignify the Approach of a fe- 
veriſh Paroxyſm without Compreffions. This kind of Fever, 
he ſays, at the very Beginning of the Fit, immediately raiſes the 
Pulſe in Greatneſs and Swiftneſs, and does not make its Ap- 

as is uſual with other Sorts, by Shakings and Shiver- 
ings, a Coldneſs of the extreme Parts, or outward Superficies, 
with a Vellication, Gravation, or Compreſſion of the Stomach, 
and a ſmall flow Pulſe ; for one or more of theſe Symptoms 
attend the Acceſs of a Paroxyſm, and ſoon after ſometimes ſuc- 
ceeds a Vomiting, which is a plain Indication of a Conflux of 
vicious Humours to the Stomach ; and the Blood, retiring from 
the whole Superficies inward to the Viſcera, muſt occaſion 
Compreſſions, Obſtructions, and Diſtenſions of the principal 
Arteries. A Fever that does not make its Attack on the Patient 
by any of theſe Methods, is ſaid to make an 43M] u, 
an Attack without Compreſſions.” Galen. de Preſag. en 
Pulſ. Book 3. Chap. 7. 

THONOR. The ſame as ATHANOR, 
ATHORECTOS, , not drunk. Sober. 
ATHRIX, Vet, from 4 Negative, and gelt, a Hair. 

Smooth, without Hair. 

ATHROESMA, Aeg, from «355, collected toge- 
ther. This is a Term in frequent Uſe among the Phyſicians of 
the Empiric Sect. It ſignifies the entire Collection of all their 
Obſervations. 

ATHROOS, 4g, an Adjective, or Athroon, 43/0, an 
Adverb, in Medicinal Authors, imports copious, accumulated, 
or ſudden, and is the Reverſe to by degrees. It is apply'd to 
the Secretions, Nutrition, and other things. 

ATHYMIA, from « Negative, and dhe, Courage. Puſil- 
lanimity. In Medicinal Authors it uſually ſignifies that De- 


jectedneſs, Deſpondency, and Deſpair, which frequently occur 


in the Courſe of Diſtempers, eſpecially in ſome Conſtitutions, 
ATINCAR, or Arixk AR, Borax. Rulandus. 1 
ATITARA, che Braſilian Name for the Palma humilis ſpi- 
noſa. Raii Hiſt, Plant. 
ATLAS, firſt Vertebra of the Neck, mark'd Fig. g. 
in Table 8. is call'd Atlas, becauſe it ſupports the Head, as 
Atlas did the Globe of the Univerſe, according to the antient 
Fable. It has neither Body, nor ſpinal Apophyſis. The Hole 
or Opening in it is much larger than in the reſt, It looks 
like an irregular bony Ring, fill'd all round with Eminences and 
Cavities. It may be divided into two Arches; the anterior, or 
; and poſterior, or ſmalleſt, 
anterior Arch is form'd by two thick lateral Portions, 
and a ſmall curve middle Part, which, with the other, makes a 
Notch in the anterior Part of the great Cavity of the Vertebra. 
The lateral Portions may be look'd upon as a Body in two Parts, 
without which the firſt Vertebra would have been too weak to 
uſtain the Articulations, 4 


— Ly 4 : 
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* Tn the Middle of the convex Side of the poſterior Arch, is 4 
Tubercle, a little pointed, larger than the anterior Tubercle, 
and mark'd with Muſcular Impreffions on each Side, and on 
the upper and lower Edge. This Tuberele ſeems to be in the 
Place of the ſpinal Apophy ſis. a 

The tranſverſe Apophyſes of the firſt Vertebra ariſe from 
the Middle of the Breadth of the lateral Portions, being per- 
forated perpendicularly at their broad Origins. They are much 
longer than thoſe of the five Vertebrz below them, and, con- 
tracting gradually, they terminate in an obtuſe Point, which is 
ſometimes in a manner double, and mark'd on the upper and 
lower Side with Muſcular Impreffions. ' 

The ſuperior articular Apophyſes are larger than any other 
Apophy ſes of the ſame Kind in the whole Spine. Their Situa- 
tion is almoſt horizontal, and their anterior Extremities are 
turn'd more inward, that is, nearer one another than the poſte- 
rior; They are, in a Word, every way proportion'd to the 
Condyles of the Os Occipitis. 

The inferior articular — 4 are leſs hollow, 8 
and broader. They are inclin'd laterally from within outwards, 
and from above downward. They are directly under the ſupe- 
rior Apophyſes ; and thus the articular and tranſverſe Apophy- 
ſes, the Holes and lateral Portions on each Side, are all in 
ſame Line, | 

There is a long Notch, or kind of Groove, between each 
ſuperior articular Apophyſis, and the poſterior Arch of the 
bony Ring, reaching from the Hole in the tranſverſe Apophyſis 
backward ; in which Notch the Vertebral Blood - veſſels, in the 
natural State, make a Turn, before they enter the great Occipi- 
tal Foramen. Sometimes, tho* very rarely, there is a com- 
7 Hole in the room of this Groove. There is another Notch, 
but more ſhallow, on each Side, between this Arch and the in- 
ferior Apophy ſes. 

In the internal Circumference of the great Hole of this Ver- 
tebra, in the Middle of the great Notch, is a Cartilaginous Im- 

reſſion for the Articulation of the Axis of the ſecond Verte- 
bes and on each Side of that Notch, between the ſuperior 
and inferior Apophyſes, there is another ſmall Impreſſion for 
the Inſertion of a tranſverſe Ligament, which fecures the Axis 
in its Place, All round this Circumference, both toward its 
upper and lower Edges, there are many other Inequalities or 
Impreflions. Winſlow's Anatomy. 

ATLE, an Egyptian Name for the Tamariſk. Blaneard. 

ATMOSPHARA, the Atmoſphere. The whole of 
; Vapours, and Air, ſurrounding the Earth. See ABR. It is 
deriv*d from | 0 

AT MOS, Arube, a Vapour, or Exhalation. 

ATOCIA, from «a Negative, and rixre, to bring forth 
Young, Sterility. Blancard. But Arens, in Hippocrates, 
uſually ſignifies Women who abftain from the Means of Fe- 
cundity, that is, the Embraces of the other Sex. 

ATO Blon- 


CIUM, a Name for the Lychnis 1 7 
card. But ATocium, «Tixy, alſo fignifies a icine which 
events Conception. 
ATOLLI, a fort of Pap, made of the Meal of Mays and 
Water, which the Hudiant mix with their Chocolate. 
' ATOLMIA, ria, from a Negative, and Tiaue, Intre- 
pidity. Puſillanimity. 
ATOMUS, 47.@, from « Negative, and rh, to cut 
or divide. An Atom. A Particle of Matter fo ſmall as to ad- 
mit. of no farther Diviſion. 
Cœlius Aurelianus, Acut. Lib. 1. C. 14. giving an Account 
of the Philoſophy of == fays, it was his Opinion, that 
ings 


the Primordia of all were Atoms, which were not the 
Objects of our Senſes, but were only perceptible by the Under- 
ding. Theſe Atoms, according to him, had of themſelves 
ho Qualities at all; for he aſſerted, that the Qualities of the 
Bodies which they compoſe depended upon the Order, Figure, 
Number, and Grandeur of many of theſe Particles join'd 
ther: And when he was aſk'd, How it happen'd, that Bodies 
poſſeſs'd ſeveral Qualities, fince the Froms, of which they were 
compoſed, poſſeſs d none at all; he anſwer'd, That theſe Qua- 
lities depended upon the Order, F igure, Number, and Bulk of 
ſeveral of theſe Atoms united and join'd together; and, for illu- 
ſtrating his Opinion, drew a Simile from ; which is white 
when in the Lump, but black when filed down ; and from the 
Home of Goats, which are black when entire, and white when 
raſp'd down. ; 


"rom this Account of the Philoſophical Sentiments of 35- 
t 


piades, we plainly ſee, that they were ſomewhar differen 
thoſe of Epicurus or Democritus, tho? all the three acknow- 
ledged Atoms; for the Atoms of Aſclepiades were diviſible 
whereas thoſe of Democritus and Epricurus were fi inen 
ble of being divided. I am of Opinion, that Caries Aurr- 
Raus, by Atoms, means no more than the %%, or Molecules 
of Galen. Epicurus ackhowledged Molecules as well as A ſcir- 
iades ; and et1us, who was contemporary with Afelepiades, 
alſo mentions ſomething of the ſame Nature : But then Hp 
curus and Lucretius do not look upon Molecules as the 


and conſtituent Principles of Bodies, but only as the firſt Ef. 
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fects produced by an Aſſemblage of Aram; which, according 
to them, were Ml true and genuine Principles : 
piaden, according to the Account of Carlius Aurelianus, 
to mean Molecules by his Atoms; tho, at the fame time, 
ives the Name of Atoms to the Molecules themſelves. But 
ve ſome Reaſon to think, that this Author did not throughl 


unde Aſclepiades, if we refle& upon a Paſſage of Ga 
— 2 Nhl. Cop. 11. where he fays, That A/c 
<< piades, adhering to the Sentiments of Democritus and Epi 
„ curus, with regard to the Principles of Bodies, had only 
changed the former Names of Things, calling Atoms Mole- 
„ cules, and a Facuum Pores.” But Galen himſelf (de Hip- 

rat. & Platon. Decret. Lib. 5. C. 3) eſtabliſhes a formal 

ifference between the Sentiment of Aſclepiades and that of 
Demecritus or Epicurus, in theſe Words: Whether, ſays 
<< he, the Bodies of Animals are compoſed of Molecules and 
«© Pores, as Aſclepiades believed, or of ſmall indiffoluble Par- 
« ticles, as Epicurus imagin' d. The former of the above- 
Cited Books is ſuſpected not to be written by Galen; but the lat- 
tef has undoubtedly him for its Author. The Author of that 
Book call'd the Introduction, Cap. g. which is falſly aſcrib'd to 
Galen, informs us, that the Elements of Bodies were, accord- 
ing to Aſclepiades, oy, u: Yezvsoi, or Molecules, or ſmall brittle 
Maſſes; and that it was probably this Brittleneſs which diſtin- 
guiſh'd Aſclepiades's Principles of Bodies from thoſe of Epicu- 
rus, which were indiſſoluble and indiviſible. The Principles of 
Deſcartes ſeem, in ſome Things, to with thoſe of Aſcle- 


2 and thoſe of Gaſſendi with thoſe of Epicurus. Le 


orc. 
ATONIA, ria, from a Negative, and rere, to ſtretch. 
Relaxation, Laxity, Debility, or Diſt ure. This Word 
was much in Uſe among the Phyſicians of the Methodic Sect, 
who aſcribed the Cauſes of Diftempers to Relaxation, 
Stricture, or a Mixture of theſe. 
ATOPOS, &@707%x, from 4 Negative, and res, a Place. 
It 8 or inconvenient. It is uſed by Hippocrates, 
52. Seck. 
ATRA Bills. See BIL Is. | 
ATRACHELUS, &«rp47na@-, from a N 
x, the Neck; ſhort-necked. It is u 
fometimes alſo ſignifies beheaded. 
ATRACTOS, &@TeaxTo, a Diſtaff, or the wooden Part of 
a Dart. This Word is ſometimes uſed in crates. 
ATRACTYLIS, Offic. Ger. 1008. Emac. 1171. RaiiHiſt. 
1. 304. Argax]uais, Dioſcorides. Atradylis lutea, C. B. 379- 
Atradiylis fore lutes, Park. 963. Atradtylis vera, flore luteo, 
B. 3. 83. Chab. 35 3. Cnicus Atrattylis lutea dittus, Hort. 
Bat. 164. Tourn. Inſt. 451. Boerh. Ind. A. 140. 
-Carduus Iuteus erectus reticulatus, ramis fuſum referentibus, 
Hiſt. Oxon. 5 160. Carduo-Cnicus Atrattylis dicta, Pluk. 
Almag. 82. DISTAFF-THETLE. | 
The lower Leaves of this Thiſtle are long and narrow, deeply 
cut in on both Sides, ſomewhat hairy, and but little prickly. 
The Stalks alſo are hairy, without any Prickles ; but the Leaves 
which grow on them are very full, being ſmaller, but broader 
in Proportion than the lower Leaves, ſtiffer, and not ſo deeply 
cut in. The Stalk at the upper End is divided into three or 
four Branches, on which ſtand the Flowers, incloſed in ſtiff 
hard prickly Leaves, among which grow yellow fiſtular Flow- 
ers in ſcaly Calices ; after which come whitiſh angular Sceds, 
like thoſe of Carthamus incloſed in Down. It grows in 
warm Countries, as Italy and Greece, where the Women uſe the 
Stalks for Diſtaffs. It flowers in Summer. 
| The Leaves only of this Thiftle are uſed, and thoſe very 
rarely, though ſome Authors affirm have the fame V irtues 
with thoſe of Carduus Benedifus ; and it is particularly com- 
mended againſt the Stinging of Scorpions. Miller's Bot. Of. 
It is aperitive, ſudorific, and a good Antidote againſt Poiſon, 
being taken in Decoction. extract b Diftiation a Wa- 
ter, which hath the fame Virtues of the Water of the Carduus 
Benedictus. de Drogues. | 
ATRAGENE, Offic. Fiorna, Ger. 739. Emac. 886. 
Mer. Pin. ns. Vierna 'oulgi, Herm. Flor, 2. 12. Merc. 
Bot. 1. 77. Phyt. 
Boerh 


tive, and vp 
by Galen ; and 


Brit. 120. Clematis fylveſtris latifolia, 
C. B. Pin. goo: . . 46. Tour la. 295. 
Bot. 244. Dill. Cat. Gif. 143. 


m, 

Clematis ſylveſtris latifolia 

Fur Fiorna, Park. Theat. 380. Clematis 2 — — 

uibu/dam, J. B. 2. 125. Raii Hiſt. 1. 620. Synop. 3. 258. 

* 8 2 2 Chab. — Flame 

KIMI as Fs, Or. jen. 114. 

TRAVELLERS JOV. * : 

This Plant is to 'be found under 

Month of 
Bark, 


es, and flowers in the 

Ihe Whole of the Plant is uſed, Its Flowers, 

and Root, are of a cauſtic Quality. 

Ide Bark apply'd to the Skin raiſes Bliſters. Dali. 
ATRAM M SUTORIUM. Virriol. Chalcan- 

thum. See ViTrIoLUM. 
ATRAPHRAXIS, or ATRAPHAXIS. A Name of the 

ATRIFLEX, Which ſee. 


ATRECEOS, 


ö 
- 
; 
7 
| 
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ing a Thing for 


and without 
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_ Significations in — ä — the moſt 
Eretian ſays, it is put inſtead of exerBas, exactly, and 
dom for a Anh, truly 


— 7 — _— 
linus it is daes only: And Epic it 
In Philinus i axe y — 


4 Itrdles d banc ihne vi Tier dpifurode; dryarios, 


<< Days.” In Prerrbet. 2. 6rguthes dualer, is one who 
obſerves a certain Method of Diet, and Way of Living. And 


in. in the ſame Book, argentsala d x; ini matige yoo 
= — 4e rar Aare Tool ay * « We muſt 
„ carefully, and for a long time, 1 our Guard agai 
<< the — formidable Accidents. In his Book of Fractures, 
dTgris I «Iv, „ there is nothing certain. In his Treatiſe 
ifi Ache, xanis N js. hy e dr f dTroxavachi, 
<< Fracture of the Clavicle, if it be'wholly broken off like 
« a Stalk, that is, tranſverſly.” Here Galen explains a7gixews 


by aug, J bee, NA, Exquilitely, wholly,” quite, en- 


Yo . 
'Aleenain, in Hippocrates, hes an Aſſeveration, or affirm- 
n perfectly — coats. IAG is bs 
ſecond Book of Predictions, * 7 12 aN 
Tutor, Tas pir dTgindias Tas Myouhres, os Neyuor bt Neyorles, 
Yrs Sotho Hier, re, & mis Donkes, unde Doria As for 
„ what relates to thoſe who fatigue themſelves with Labour 
« and Exerciſe, there are Things aſſerted for certain Truths 
«© by the Relators, to which I give no Credit my ſelf; but, 
« however, leave every one at Liberty to believe them, if he 
« thinks fit.“ 
ATREMEAS, d7g4piag, in ates, is put for argi las, 
(from « Negative, and reite, to tremble) placidly, quietly, 
remiſſy. Thus Book 5, _— «x Ar , that is, un 4TH uas 
13,89, he had no Reſt, which in Epid. 7. is expreſs'd and ex- 
plained by s irg 'Algiuas is expounded, in — 5" 
by #0Vx 05, deux, quietly, as Arens is by iovxiae, dreh 


by #0uvx;dCor, and arge &s by _ de By aTg2uoy)a, 


ppocrates means thoſe Parts of- which are at Reſt ; 
ſuch are underſtood to be thoſe Parts which are without the 
Articulation in two Bones which meet at the Joint, as the Parts 
about the —_ and the with reſpect to the Knee. 
Alęeuielſa, in Erotian upon Hippocrates, is expounded by 
nge hd, reſting, with an Eye to that Paſſage in his Book of 
Fractures, r h dTepuror]a w T6 Tip Tx1 pd," © thoſe 
(Bones) which remain not at Reſt in the ſame Poſture.” 

ATRESIA, «7rgmia, from « Negative, and Tpdw or pte, 
to perforate ; Imperſoration. 

ATRETI, re, imperforate. Thoſe are called ſo in 
either Sex, whoſe Anus or Urethra are not perforated ; and 
Women, whoſe Vaginas are cloſed, have alſo this Name in 
Chirurgical Writers. See IMPERFORATIO/ 

ATRICES. Small Tubercles about the Anus, which recede, 
and return again, eſpecially at firſt. They are by Vale us de 
Taranta reckoned among Condylomata and Fici. Caftellus. 

ATRICI. Small Sinuſes in the Extremity of the Inteſtinum 


' ReQum, which do not reach. ſo far 13 to peiforate into its 
Cavi 


ATRIPLEX. There are three Plants which 
this Name. The firſt is the mag # ha 

Atriplex, Offic. Chab. 305. Atriplex alba hortenfis, J. B. 2. 
970. Raii Hiſt. 1. 191. Atriplex frve olus aureum, Park. Parad. 
288. Atriplex hortenfis alba, five pallidt virens, C. B. 119. 
Hiſt. Oxon. 2. 606. Lourn. Inſt. 505. Boerh. Ind. A. 2. 89. 
Atriplex ſativa alba, Ger. 256. Emac. 8 8 - + ey — 
hortenfis candida, Volck. 53. WHITE ORACHE. Date, 

Dioſcorides ſays this Plant is alſo call'd Chryſolachanon, 

This is an annual Plant arifing yearly Seed, The 
Leaves are triangular, but longer than broad, with two Ears, 
or ſharp Pieces, at the End next the Stalk, covered, eſpecially 
when young, with a flippery Mealineſs, which may be eaſily 
rubb'd off, of a paliſh-green Colour. The Stalk is angular and 
branch'd, growing about two or three Feet high, having the 
Leaves which on them ſomewhat than thoſe below 
On the Tops grow 
Flowers, of a greeniſh-yellow Colour, which are ſucceeded by 
blackiſh round Seed in flat Seed-veſſels, of two round Leaves 
clapt together. The Seeds are of two Sorts, one ſmaller by 
half than the other, and blacker and more ſhining. There 1s 
one Species of this Orache, which has the Leaves, Stalks, and 
Seed-veſſels, all of a purple Colour, differing in nothing elſe 
from the former. They are both cultivated in Gardens, bei 
uſed promiſcuouſly, AMiller”s Bot. Of. | | 
„It was by the Greeks called Arfdpagse, from dSyiws and 
ven, becauſe it _ Height, There are 
three Species of it, the Red, the pale Green or White, and the 
blackiſh Atriplex, "Tis a well known Pot-herb, and often 


boiled with Cabbage ; generally tis more uſed the 
Foor . the Rich and i Yet Ja. Jeſepb Jocſper 
OL. 


tes of ben 


or a Supper, in which the Garden Atriplex docs hot make a 
Part. It affords but little Nouriſhment, jury Sues and moiſt ; 
but the Humidity it contains is of a ſoftening and ifying 
Nature, ſince the Soop or Victuals which it has 
boiled, proves laxative, It is efteemed for People of hot, 
choleric Conſtitutions, and ſuch as are ſubject to Vomitings of 
Blood, But when eaten too plentifully, it renders the Maſs of 
Blood watery, and brings on the Jaundice and Dropſies: For 
this Reaſon the Uſe of it was diſcarded by Pythagoras, as we 
are told by Pliny, L. 2. H. N. C. 20. Author 
alſo quotes Dionyſus and Diecles, who both aſſert, that this 
Herb is v 7. — to the Stomach, and lays a Foundation 
for numberleſs Diſorders, The Herb itſelf, bruiſed and applied 
to the Parts in which Thorns or any other ſmall Splinters have 
been plunged, extracts them, and cures the Wounds occaſioned 

them. When apply'd to the Navel, it diſſodges and 

'orms. It is alſo uſed in mollifying Clyſters, and in 
Dreftings as are intended to mitigate and allay Pain. Its 
diſtilled Water, mixed with Aloes, ſtops Hzmorrhages, and 
cures ſcald Heads. Ihe Seeds are purgative, but often operate 
like an Emetic. The Country People in Lombardy make Pies 
of this Herb, in Conjunction with Butter and Cheeſe, which 
they look upon as excellent Food. In Virginia the Inhabitants 

a Salt from the Stalks of this Herb, which they uſe in 
their Vituals. Barth. Zorn. Botanologia. 

Disſcorides ſays the Seeds cure the Jaundice, if taken in Hy- 

dromel. 


Atriplex ſylve/tris, Offic. J. B. 2. 972. Raii Hiſt, 1. 197. 
Chab. 305. 7 yiveftris altera, C. B. 119. Ger. Emac. 
326. — logüris, folio fnuato, ſaturati virente, ſpied 
rubrd, Hiſt, Oxon. 2. 604:  Arriplex ſylveſtris vidgatior 
— 3 147: 3 4 1 r dictum, Raii 

nop. 0 um fois miats, © ur pura ſcente 
Tourn. Ia. —— fra A. 2: 90. Buxb. 69. os 4 
_ — fo candicante, Dill. Cat. 106. W 
ORACHE. 


The Leaves and Sceds are uſed as Emollients like the prece: 
— either raw or boiled, are ſaid to diſcuſs Boils, 

ale. | 

Atriplex alida, Offic. Ger. 258. Emac. 327, Raii Hiſt, 1. 
198. Atriplex fetida, C. B. Pin. 1 19. Cod. Med. 16, J. B. 
2. 974. Hiſt. Oxon: 2. 605. Atriplex fatida & Vulvaria, 
Chab. 307- Atriplex olida, five ſylveftris fartida, Park. Theat. 
749. tum fertidum J uluaria diftum, R. Sy nop. 64. Che- 
nopodium fetidum, El. Bot. 406. Tourn. Inſt; 506; Boerh. 
Ind. A. 2. 90. Dill. Cat. 106, Buxbi 68; Atriplex Ch 
Ffetida, Hort. Monſp. 29. STINKING ORACHE; Date. 


| - The Stalks of ſtinking Arrach, or, as it is uſually called, 


Orris, generally lie flat on the Ground, ſpreading about 
round the Root, ſtriated or chanelled, and of whitiſh Co- 
lour ; the Leaves are ſmall and roundiſh, and pointed at the 
Ends, ſet alternately on the Stalks, and covered over, as is the 
whole Plant, with an unctuous Mealineſs ; the Seed grows in- 
cloſed in Spikes, 'of ſmall green herby Flowers, being ſmall, 


black and ſhining. The whole Plant has a ſtrong fetid fiſhy 


Smell: It grows upon D 
This i an Herb 


unghils, and waſte Places. 
particularly appropriated to the Female Sex, 
aperitive and deobſtruent, and uſeful in uterine Diſorders, 
£ to promote the menſtrual Evacuations, to expel the Aſter- 
irth, and help Child-bed Purgations, to a the Strangu- 
lation of the Womb, and take off Hyſteric Fits. It is uſually 
given in a Decoction. There is a Syrup kept in the Shops, 
8 with the Juice of this Plant and Sugar, Miller, Bot, 


4 * 
ARO RIA, dTexgia, from « Negative, and Tyige, to 
nouriſh, An Atrophy. 
Morton defines the different ies of Conſumptions thus : 
A Conſumption in general is a Waſting of the Muſcular 
Parts of the Body, ariſing from the Subtraction or Colliqua- 
tion of the Humours, and that either with or without à Fe- 
ver, and it is either original or ſymptomatical. 7 
An Ty Conſumption is that which ariſes purely from 
a morbid 4 * 4 of the Blood, or animal Spirits, which 
reſide in the Syſtem of the Nerves and Fibres, and is not the 
Effect of any other preceding Diſeaſe; of which there are two 
Sorts, that is, an Atrophy, and a Conſumption of the Lungs, 
An Atrophy is an univerſal Conſumption proceeding from the 
11 _ not from any Diſtemper of the 
ungs, or of any other , without any remarkable Fev 
— 4 cither * 0g or the Effect of — — ar Fo 
A nervous Arapby, or Conſumption, is that which owes its 
Original to a bad and morbid State of the Spirits, and to the 
Weakneſs or Deſtruftion of the Tone of Nerves ; from 
whence, an Imbecillity, and an univerſal Conſumption in the 
whole Habit of the Body, ultimately proceed from the want of 
a — of the nutritious Juice; ſo from the Begin- 


_ 


ning of the Diſeaſe there is e e eee 
a bad Digeſtion in the Stomach, ſrom an imperfect tion 
and Volatilization of the Chyle. Which Sort of Atrophy may 
juſtly be reckoned one of the fatal Symptoms of the Scurvy. 

An Atrophy from Inanition is that which derives its Original 
from a preternatural Defect or Subtraftion of the nutritious 
any and that long and habitual, which differs according to 

ari 


iety of the Outlets formed in the Body either by Nature 


or Art, by which this precious Liquor either has or may run 
off, and be waſted. 7 ; 

A Conſumption of the 
Parts of the , Cauſed by ſome Diſtemper of the Lungs, as 
Infarctions, Swellings, Inflammations, and Exulcerations ; and 
thence it is attended with a Cough, Difficulty of Breathing, and 
other Symptoms of the Breaſt ; and accompanied with a Fever, 
which at firſt is low and hectical, afterwards inflammatory, 
and at laſt putrid and intermitting. 

A Symptomatical Conſumption is that, which, though it 
immediatelys proceed from a preternatural and ill State of the 
Blood and Spirits, yet has a mediate Dependence upon fome 
other preceding Diſeaſe, which impreſs'd that morbid Diſpoſi- 
tion on the Spirits and Humours. 


A Nervous ATROPHY. 


A Nervous Atrophy, or Conſumption, is a Waſting of the 


Body, without any remarkable Fever, Cough, or Shortneſs of 


Breath; but it is attended with a Want of tite, and a bad 
Digeſtion, upon which there follows a languiſhing Weakneſs of 
Nature, and a waſting of the Fleſh, every Day more and more. 
Which kind of Conſumption I have ſometimes obſerved in 
England, but moſt frequently amongſt thoſe that have lived in 
Virginia, after they have come over hither. 

n the Beginning of this Diſeaſe the State of the Body 
pears cedematous and bloated, and, as it were, ſtuffed with di- 
ſpirited Chyle ; the Face is pale and ſqualid, the Stomach loaths 
every thing but Liquids, the Strength of the Patient declines fo 
faſt, that, before the fleſhy Parts of the Body are evidently con- 
ſumed, he is render'd feeble, and almoſt always confin'd to his 
Bed. The Urine alſo keeps not conſtant to any Colour, tho' 
for the moſt part it is high-colour'd, and but little in tity 3 
yet it is ſometimes, (as it frequently in Nervous Diſtem- 
pers) tho' ſeldom, pale and plentiful. But there is no conſi- 

le Fever to be diſcover'd either by the Pulſe, or a Thirſt, 
or Heat, how high-colour'd ſoever the Urine _ : So that 
the Pathognomonic Signs, or thoſe which evidently manifeſt the 
Beginning of this Conſumption, are, a Decreaſe of the Patient's 
Strength, and a Loſs of Appetite, without any remarkable Fe- 
ver, Cough, or Shortneſs of Breath, tho? in the Progreſs of the 
Diſtemper, when a Conſumption of the Fleſh has „ 
affected the whole Habit of the Body, there is ſome Difficul 
and Uneaſineſs in Breathing to be obſerved, as it happens to 
thoſe who are very weak. 6 

The immediate Cauſe of this Diſtemper I apprehend to be 
in the Syſtem of the Nerves, and proceeding from a preterna- 
tural State of the Animal Spirits, and the ruction of the 
Tone of the Nerves, whence I uſually call this 4 4 
in the Habit of the Body, For as the Appetite and Digeſtion 
are deſtroy'd, thro* the weak and infirm Lone of the Stomach, 
ſo alſo the Elaboration, Aſſimilation, and Volatilization of the 
nutritious Juices, are hinder'd, in the whole Habit of the 
Body, from the diſtemper'd State of the Brain and Nerves. ' 

The Cauſes which diſpoſe the Patient to this Diſeaſe, I have 
generally obſerved to be violent Paſſions of the Mind, the in- 
temperate Drinking of ſpirituous Liquors, and an unwholſome 
Air, by which it is not ſurpriſing that the Tone of the Nerves, 
and the Temper of the Spirits, ſhould be deſtroy'd. 

This Diſtemper, like moſt nervous Diſeaſes, is Chronical, 
but very hard to be Cured, unleſs a Phyſician be called at the 
Beginning. At firſt it flatters and deceives the Patient; for 
which Reaſon it uſually ha „that the Phyſician is conſulted 
too late. It terminates in an Hydropical and Oedematous 
Swelling of the Body, e "of the lower and depending 
Parts: In which Caſe no Hopes remain of the Patient's Life, 
neither is there any thing more to be done for his Cure, than 
giving him ſome Eaſe, whereby his miſerable Life may be pro- 
trated for ſome Days. | 

The CURE. 


The Cure, if attempted in due Time, conſiſts in the conve- 
nient Uſe of Stomach Medicines, and ſuch as comfort and 
ſtrengthen the Nerves, ſuch as Chalybeates, antiſcorbutic, ce- 
phalic, and bitter Medicines of all Sorts : For Example, 


Let the Patient, if his Body be coſtiye, hy INE or 
fourth Morning four Ounces of the bitter jon, with 
Sena ; or every fourth Night, two Ounces of the Tinctura 
Sacra, or of our ſacred Cephalic Tincture, made with the 

| Species of Hiera Picra infuſed in Rue-water, Black Cherry- 
water, and ſtrong Piony-water. x 


ngs is an univerſal Waſting of the 5 
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For his common Drink let him uſe Ale, in which 4 


| of 
Cephalic and Antiſcorbutic ients has been ſuk . 
An Hour before Dinner let him take thirty Drops of Elixir 
Proprietatis in a Draught of Wormwood White wine. To 
the Region of the Stomach let there be applied the mugiſterial 
laiſter, with ſome Drops of the Chymical Oil of Cin- 
— and 7 ln SIS let the Stomach be fo- 
mented eve with F ret, in which Aromati 
Bags of the 5 of Mint, 2 Cinnamon, Mace, 
Zedoary, Ga » Cyperus-roots, and Calamus Aromaticus, 
have been boiled. If it be in the Summer, let him uſe the Cha- 
lybeate Waters; but if Winter, let him make Uſe of a Cha- 
Iybeate Syrup, or our Chalybeate and Aromatic Wine, made 
with the Filings of Steel ched three or four times in ſtrong 
White-wine, and with y-roots, G » Nutmeys, 
the beſt Cinnamon, Mace, Cubebs, Cloves bruiſed, and ſt 
in the ſame Wine. But for Chalybeates, I prefer Mynficht's 
Extract before 15 other, which I order to be given for twenty 
or thirty Days, in the Form of a Bolus, or Pills. For Example : 


Take of Mynjicht's Extract of Steel, half a Scruple ; Balm 
of Gilead, Lende in this Caſe is very proper — benefi- 
cial, becauſe it is not a little grateful to the Stomach and 
Nerves) ſeven Drops; old Conſerve of red Roſes, a 

Dram: Mix them, and make them up into a Bolus, to be 
** every Day: Or if the Patient chooſes to take 

ls, let the Extract be made up into that Form, in the 
manner following : - T 


Take of Mynſicht's Extract of Steel, half a Scruple ; of 
Balm of Gilead, ſeven Drops; of Haly's Powder, fix 
Grains ; of the compound Powder of the Roots of Arum, 
four Grains; of Powder of Liquorice, as much as will 
make them into the due Conſiſtence of Pills: Make the 
Maſs into Pills of a middle Size; let them be gilded, and 
repeated once every Day. 


ſamum alſo by itſelf, as likewiſe Spirit of Hartſhorn, 
and Spirit of Sal Ammoniac, are of Uſe in this Caſe, becauſe 
they are good for the Nerves. For Example: | 


Let the Patient take eight or ten Drops of Opobalſamum, or 
Spirit of Hartſhorn, in a convenient Quantity. of Sugar- 
candy, twice a Day, 


Let the Patient endeavour to divert and make his Mind chear- 
ful by Exerciſe, and the Converſation of his Friends : For this 
Diſeaſe almoſt always proceeds from Sorrow and Cares. Let 
him alſo enjoy the Benefit of an open, clear, and very good 
Air, which very much relieves the Nerves and Spirits. And 
becauſe the Stomach in this Diſtemper is principally affected, an 
agreeable Diet will be convenient ; and the Stomach ought not 
to be too long accuſtomed to one Sort of Food. | 


Of an ATROPHY from INANITION. 


To this ſort of original Conſumption from the whole Habit 
of the Body, — i another kind of Conſumption, ariſing 
from the Impoveriſhment of the Blood, occaſioned by the pre- 
ternatural Subtraction and Loſs of the nutritious Juice. 
Whence the whole Maſs of Blood, being deprived of the nu- 
tritious and balſamic Juices, grows too hot, affording none 
or very little Nouriſhment to the muſcular Parts; and hence 
there follows a Conſumption of the whole Body, and an hecti- 
cal Heat fixed in the whole Habit, without any conſiderable 
Cough, or Difficulty of Breathing, or any other remarkable 
Affection of the Lungs, at leaſt, in the Beginning of the Diſ- 
temper. But it muſt be confeſſed, that, in the Progreſs of it, 
the Lungs ſeem to be, in ſome meaſure, affected, eſpecially 
where the preternatural Evacuations, which are the Cauſe of 
the Diſtemper, are ſtopped by Art without any Correction of 
the whole Maſs of Blood, by which means it may recover a 
natural balſamic Nature, and ſuch as renders it fit for Nouriſh- 
ment. In this Caſe it is not ſurpriſing, that the hot and ſharp 
Serum of the Blood continually paſſing, after the Paſſages where 
it uſed to be evacuated are ſtopped, through the ſoft and glan- 
dulous Subſtance: of the Lungs, at laſt ſhould ſtuff, inflame, 
and in the Progreſs exulcerate them; whereby it comes to paß, 
that this Conſumption, which was originally in the Habit of 
the Body, a little before Death ends in a Conſumption of the 
Lungs, with a Cough, Difficulty of Breathing, and other Pa- 

nic Signs of that Diſtemper. And therefore J have 
often obſerved, that if the Appetite and Digeſtion are not re- 
ſtored by ſuch Medicines as have a peculiar Quality of alteri 
the Blood, and ſtren ing the Stomach, ſo that the Mar 
may be ſupplied and filled with a ſweet and balſamic Juice, the 
Conſumption is not cured ; but at laſt is changed from a Con- 
ſumption in the Habit of the Body, to a fatal Conſumption of 


the Lu | | 
And. thi Conſumption is indeed akin to the Nervous Con- 
ſumption before-mentioned, For as in that, which * 
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from a preternaturel State of the nervous Juice and Spirits, the 


nutritious le which is continually. carried into the Blood, is 
rendered leſs fit for the Nouriſhment of the Parts; and thence, 
2s the Maſs of Blood is loaded with ſtale and diſpirited Juices, 
ſuch as are unfit for Nutrition, „ ſor 
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of Conſumption, the nutritious Juices running off * 


mains, for want of new balſamic Chyle, is not only diſpirited 
and rendered unfit for Nouriſhment, but a preternatural, fixed 
and hectical Heat is kindled, not only in the Blood, but alſo in 
the Spirits, and all the ſolid Parts z whereupon there follows a 
Drought and want of Appetite, This kind of Conſumption is 
that, which we are now in the firſt place profeſſedly to treat of. 
But becauſe the Cure of this kind of Conſumption is to be al- 
tered, according to the Variety of the Evacuations, which are the 
Cauſe of it, I ſhall add ing concerning the general Cure of 
it, but refer that to the ſeveral kinds of Evacuations, which are 
7 ͤ KA 

Heads. 2 
"The things which cauſe theſe Conſumptions, according to 
Morton, are b | 

An Hezmorrhage: 
A Gonorrhcea, or Fluor Albus. 

Abſceſſes and Ulcers. — | 

Giving Suck beyond what the Strength of the Nurſes can 
bear 


A ſen or Diarrhcea: 
428 — . 
A Salivation. 


A Dropſy. 

Profuſe 3 a ; 

Conſumptions from all theſe Cauſes will be treated of under 
their reſpective Articles. 

Beſides. the 
tion, proceeding from Evacuations, frequently depends upon 
other Diftempers and therefore it may juſtly be called a gene- 
ral Symptomatical Conſumption : As 25 upon a Lientery, that 
is, when the Faculty of the Stomach, which makes the Chyle, 
is injured by a preternatural Diſpoſition of the Spittle, and the 
ill Temper of the nervous Liquor : Whence it comes to 
that the Blood and Habit of the Body (ſince the Food that is 
taken is carried down the Inteſtines, and comes away 
as it went in, without any Alteration) cannot receive any Re- 
cruits from the Food; and from hence there neceſſarily follows 
an Atrophy cauſed by Inanition. 

Many times- this general Conſumption proceeds from a pre- 
ternatural Alteration, or Obſtruction of the Gall and Pancre- 
atic Juice, or elſe of the Juices, which naturally uſe to be 

rated by the ſmall Glands, planted through the whole Du&t 

the Inteſtines, and which ſerve for the Separation of the ex- 
crementitious Parts of the Food from thoſe which are nutritious, 
Hence the chylous Parts of the Food, which paſs out of the 
Stomach, flipping by the ſmall Orifices of the Lacteals, are 
thruſt together with the Excrements by Stool; and that either 
white, and as ſuch are evidently chylous from the DefeRt, or pre- 
ternatural Diſpoſition of the Bile, (which is the proper Men- 
ſtruum for ſeparating the. Chyle) as it commonly * in the 
Jaundice, together with a great Weakneſs of the „ and 
waſting of the Fleſh ; or elſe in yellow Stools, as in the Cœ- 
liac Paſſion, which either is from an Obſtruction of the Pan- 
creatic Juice, and that which is ſeparated by the Glands of the 
inteſtines, or ns from the Depravation of the Nature of 
thoſe Juices. In, the firſt Caſe, the Urine is much tinged with 
a yellow, or Jaundice-colour ; but in the latter, it is quite con- 
trary, In both of them, the Chyle not being ſeparated from 
the excrementitious Parts of the Food, the Blood is deprived of 
its due Recruits ; upon which I have often obſerved, that an 
— , or Conſumption, and that a very acute one, has ſeized 
the Pati f 


tient. 

Laſtly, this r 
cauſed by many and ſcrophu preternaturall 
— — by which (the Lacteals being ſtrei 4 
ened as with a Thread, or being compreſſed) the Paſſage of the 
nutritious Liquor, which is in Inteſtines, and 
taken in by the Mouth of the Lacteal Veſſels, into the Maſs 
of Blood, is either totally, or in part, hinde 
the Stools are large and chylous, the Belly grows hard, and is 
Pw. but «7 Uri =_ 

eeps its natural Colour; thereupon, 
Day repleniſhed with freſh Chyle, the muſcular Parts are 


- 


Appetite at the ſame time be keen, and the Patient 


always free from any thing of a Fever z an Inſtance of which 
once met with in a Boy about four Years old, 
All theſe Symptomatical Conſumptions are evidently incura- 


ble, unleſs a Reſpect be firſt to the Diſtem 
upon. which they depend 3 but if the 3 


Art, kind umption ceaſes of its own Accord ; 


therefore the Cure of this Conſumption is to be ſought for in 
are the Cauſe of it. * 

ATTA, Ala, Father, an antient Pelaſgic Word, in an- 
other Dialect, Axwa. "Enightypa Twice νẽj! gde ra- 
Arte, Dim. A Compellation of Honour given by a 
«© younger Perſon to an elder.” We ſay Atta to an old Man, 
by way of Reverence, as if we called him Avus, ** Grand- 
„father. Fetus. Children, in Liſping, doubled the Letters, 
as Ala. Tara, dra, or Tile dre, dra, drag, or 
T47T®, tun, AH. The Egyptian ſaid Ar, 7&7, and 80. 
649. Our Britons (Welſh) call Father and Mother by no other 
Names but Tat and Mam. | 

Ar ra is alſoa Name for ſuch as have an inſitm Tread in theit 
Walk, Liurzxs. „ Atta, one who walks on the Fore · part 


of his Feet.” Jfidorus. Atta, d Tois wel dN Nerd Tic 


Te|iir, Vet. Gliſſ. that is, „ who firſt ſets his Foot to the 
Ground, from the Verb dye, or due, to hop, or limp, 
which is a ContraQtion from ale, or 4i7]”, The following 
Paſſage of Feftus has alſo a Relation to this Matter: The 


** tte, ſays he, are ſuch as, on account of ſome Deſect in 


„their Legs or Feet, ſtand upon their Soles, and ſeem rather 
*© to touch the Ground than walk ; hence Puintius the Poet 
© who was remarkable for this Defect, got the Nickname of 


Atta, which always ſtuck by him.” 

ATTAGAR, a Stone. Kulandys. 

ATTAGEN, Arlaydc, or drag, an Afian Partridge, 
commonly called a Francelin. The Greeks it X, 
(whence Lagois in Horace ) pes, or Leporarius, ** Hare- 
<< foot,” becauſe of its downy Feet, wherein it reſembled thoſe 
of a Hare. Pliny calls it Attagena Phrygia, To me, Arlaydc, 
ſeems to be a Phrygian and Pelaſgic Word, and to ſound like 
Ar dc, the Father, or Chief, of the Country; for 
this Bird was in principal Eſteem for its delicious Savour. But 
Ar 35% would be more like the Phrygian ; 5, of v. 
18 the ebrew ta Gan, the Syriac u Ganna, and the Arabic 
Ginna, Which was the Name had for their verdant Gar- 
den, or Paradiſe. In the ſame Form of ſpeaking did the Phry- 
Zians call a He-goat ar, according to Arnobins, as being 
«Te yos, «6 Fane of the Goats ;”” 8 K Scythian Cos 
is our Goat, Hebrew 12 is. -- Attagen thus 
ſpeaks Martial: * 


Inter Sapores fertur Alitum primus 
Jonicarum Guſtus Attagenarum. 


And Ariftephanes in Atheneus ; 
Ava dc i dure idly is "Emmuios ugias, 


„ The Fleſh of an Artagrn is the ſweeteſt that is dreſſed at 
«© publick Feaſts,” ü 


Horace alſo; 


Nen Afra Avis deſcendat in Ventrem meum, 
Nen Attagen Ionicus, 


Pliny alſo ſays thus of it : maxime Tonicus celebratur, 
vocalty alias, captus N guondam exiftimatus inter raras 
Aves : ** The Attagen of Ionia is the moſt celebrated; it makes 
* a Noiſe when at Liberty; but is mute after it is taken. 
% Formerly it was reckoned one of the rareſt Birds. O A- 
Tayiv xonsinds ogrts Tor vf opridew Goo wi f lil, dA 
e,, xorieitor ** The Attagen is a pulverarious Bird; for all 
«« Birds that make little Uſe of their Wings in flying, but keep 
«© themſelves upon the Ground, are called putverarious.” Athe- 
neus tells us, that the Attagen is a little bigger than a Partrid 
and thus deſcribes its Colours: OA. x4/ay,72@ Td wet 78 
valor, xeeauis THY N, d ,jQꝛ or HA It is all over 
„ the Back of the Colour of a Tile, only ſomewhat more 
upon the Red. 

By all theſe Circumſtances, the Artagen muſt be the ſame 
our Ns ms: which is thus diſtinguiſhed : | 


ArrAUEN, Offc. Aldrov. Ornith; 2. 75: Bellon. des 
1 


Oyſe, 241. Jonſ. de Avib. 41. Gein. de Avib. 199; Atta- 
en Aldrovandi, Francoline Italorum, Raii Ornith. 174. Huſd. 
8 nop. A. 54. Attageni Aldrovandi — Fruncolino Jialirum, 

ill. Ornith. 125, Lagopus altera Plinii. An Gallina C 
run, Scnr, A: 277; THE GOR-COCK, MOOR- 
COCK, or RED- ime. * 


Orilaſut fays, Medic. Colle. Lib. 1. Cap. 3. that the Fleſh 
of this _ Collections, 


beg fon e —_ 
Lib. 2- 42. 8 , it very y Digeſt ion. 
dae i ths Se with hn. 

; | Trallian 


another Place, that is, in the Cure of thoſe Diſtempers which, 
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Vallian recommends this Bird in a Phthiſis ; Galen, in 
Nephritic Complaints; and Avicenna believed it increaſed the 
ebe ends of the. Giztard of this Blrd ely fragrant 
e of the Giz I is extrem 
ke Rodman bis prin Vegetables, and uſes but 
he Red-game lives on , and uſes 

le Exerciſe. ſcarcely ever . the Wing, unleſs to avoid 

nger : Hence it does not abound wich highly exalted Salts, 
It is a very agreeable and wholſome Food. 

ATTALUS, and ATTALICUS, are Names appropriated 
to ſome compound Medicines, mentioned by Galen, and tranſ- 
cribed from him by others. 

ATTELABUS ARACHNOIDES. 

ATTELABUs ARACHNOIDEsS ( Mdrov. Fonft.). 

This is an aquatic Inſet, which partakes of the Nature of 
the Spider and Graſshopper: The Head reſembles a Gra 

the Eyes are prominent, The other Parts reſemble a 
Ppider, but it has but ſix Feet; it ſwims on the Water, or 
creeps upon the Earth. It is Aſh- coloured. | 
It is eſteemed reſolutive, when externally applied. Lemery 
des Drogues. 12 
It is a fort of Locuſt. 

ATTENUANTIA. *M, 

' Fttenuating or inciding ' Medicines are of the utmoſt Im- 
portance in Phyſic, as a little Reflection upon their Natures, 
vive, and Manners of Operation, will eafily convince us. 
© this Claſs belong the Roots of White Burnet, Arum, Sweet- 
flag, Aſarabacca, Wild-radiſh, Elecampane, Succory, Flo- 
rentine Orris, Solomon's-ſcal, Swallow-wort. The Herbs 
German Leopards-bane, Brook-lime, Scury fs, Water- 
creſſes, Indian Creſſes, Dittander, Roſa Solis, Fumitory, 
March Trefoil, the Leſſer Centaury, Hyſſop, Germander, 
Chervil, Carduus Benedictus, the Leſſer Houſleek, all the 
Species of Garlicks, Onions, and Leeks; Wood of Guaiacum 
with its Fark; of Spices, Pepper and Ginger; the Szeds of 
Muſtard, Scurvy-graſs, and Crefles ; the Gums Ammbniac, 
Galbanum, Sagapenum, Opopanax, Myrrh, and Benzoin ; of 
Chymical and Pharmaceutical Preparations, Mercurius Dulcis, 
Athiops Mineral, Flowers of Sulphur, alcaline fixed Salts, and 
the Salts of Vegerables prepared by Incineration, but eſpecially 
the Salts of Tartar and Wormwood ; Salts alſo of a neutral 
uality, ſuch as the Dige/tive 4 Sylvius, my own aperient 
Salt, Sal Ammoniac, Sal "_y reftum, Epſom and 'Sedlitz 
Salts, vitriolated Tartar, the Terra foliata Tartari, otherwiſe 
called Tartarus Regeneratus, the Arcanum Duplicatum, a Solu- 
tion of Crabs-eyes, Nitre and Sal Ammoniac. Volatile Sub- 
ſtances alſo, ſuch as the volatile Salt of Sal Ammoniac, and the 
urinous Spirit of Sal Ammoniac ; as alſo Oxymel of Squills, 
acrid Tincture of Antimony, Eſlence of Gum Ammoniac, and 
of Guiney Pepper; Reſin of Guaiacum, and the Syrups of To- 
bacco, 1 Muſtard, and the Fecula of Aron. Medicated 
Springs alſo belong to this Claſs, which, beſides their diluting and 
aperient Natures, are alſo poſleſſed of an attenuating Quality, 
ſuch as the acidulated Springs of Zgra and Sedlitz, and the 
Caroline Waters; as alſo Infutions in the Form of Tea, which 
in Conſequence of the copious water — they contain, 
polleſs a remarkably attenuating Quality, and are very effica- 
cious in ſeparating and disjoining coaleſcent Molecules; and, 
in the laſt place, to this Claſs of Medicines belo ſweet 
Whey, which, in Conſequence of the ſweet and ſubtile Salt 
with which it is impregnated, js of a highly deterſive Quality, 
and wonderfully efficacious in opening the Excretory Ducts. 
Of the above-mentioned Subſtances, ſome act upon the fluid, 
and others upon the ſolid, Parts of the human Body. Such as 
operate upon the Fluids by immediate Contact, are very few 
in Number; and indeed this Effect is only to be aſcribed to 
watery Diluents, which are, without Doubt, of ſingular Effi- 
cacy in colliquating the glutinous and viſcid Humours ; and to 
alcaline, — volatile, and nitrous Salts, which, if mixed with 
the inſpiſſated Blood and Humours, eſpecially when in a liquid 
Form, colliquate and attenuate them in ſo powerful a manner 
as to be perceptible even to the Eye. All the other attenu- 
ating Medicines mentioned, act only upon the Solids by in- 
crealing their Tone, augmenting their Strength, heightening 


their contractile Force, and adding to the Elaſticity and ſyſtolic - 


Motion of the Veſſels, by which means they preſs and ſhake 
their contained Juices more forcibly, and accelerate their pro- 
greflive and inteſtine Motions ; fo that the tenacious and viſcid 
Humours, being thus irequently and forcibly carried through the 
minute and capillary Veſſels, are by that very means divided 
and broken into fmaller Globules ; > Circumtlince abſolutely 
neeeſſary for preſerving their due Degree of  Fluidity. Among 
— thaſe attenuating Medicines which operate upon the Solids, 
fome produce their Effects by means of a ky ny. meg 
and acrid Salt; ſuch as the 
Aſarabacca, Florentine Orris, and Solomon's-ſeal ; the Herbs 
German Le bane, Dittander, Roſa Solis ; as alſo Pepper 
and Ginger, which, thou h of a pungent Taſte, yet neither 
yield an acrid volatile Oil, nor a Water of an acrid Taſte, 


2 


ts of Arum, White AW 


AT T 
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when ſubjected to Diſtillation with Water, 
pa their fixed Nature, Others again of the 
edicines, which operate 
volatile Salt, 


— of an _— 

radiſh, Elecam es, Scurvy- 

the Species of Garlicks, Onions, m—— 
alſo operate by means of a neutral ſtimulating 
Kind are thoſe neutral Salts, whoſe Acrimony, 
Quality, are not only diſcovered by the Tafte, but alſo by 


ving purgative or diuretic, exhibited in pretty _ 
Doſes. Other Attenyants again, operate by means of an 
Salt, impregnated with a large Quantity of ſulphureous 


Parti- 
cles, which is evidently the Caſe with Gum Ammoniac, Sa- 
um, ax, as alſo Guaiacum and its Reſin, which, 
ides an acrid Salt, contain alſo an Oil, which "they yield in 
eat Abundance when ſubjected to Diſtillation. in the 
place, ſome Attenuants operate by means of a ſubtile pene- 
trating and metallic Salt, ſuch as y, eſpecially 
rius Dulcis, and Æthiops Mineral. | | 
Attenuating and incideng Medicines are of very extenſive Uſe 
in the Practice of Phyſic, and come under different Denomi- 
nations, according to the different Effects they produce. Thus, 
when tenacious and viſcid Juices not only te in the Ca- 
vities of the Veſſels, but obſtruct the minute Ducts of the Viſ- 
cera, and Emunctories, theſe Medicines by their inciding and 
attenuating Quality, diſcharge the Humours, and remove the 
Obſtructions; for which Reaſon may not improperly be 
called ientt. They alſo deſerve the Name of Antiſcorbu- 
tics, Sweeteners of the Blood; for ſince the Purity and pro- 
per Temperament of the vital Juices depend upon due Se- 
cretion and Excretion of every thing ſuperfluous and recremen- 
titious in the Conſtitution ; and fince the neceſſary rees of 
Secretion and Excretion are inte by the minute Ducts of 
the Glands and Emunctories being blocked up by thick and viſcid 
Juices; *tis therefore obvious, that ſuch Medicines as attenuate 
the inſpiſſated Humours, and remove the Obſtructions, muſt 
be Sweeteners of the Blood, and excellent Remedies againſt the 
Scurvy, in which the Humours have evidently loſt their due 
Temperament, and are become impr with heterogeneous, 
viſcid, ſaline, ſulphureous, and acrid Particles. Now, ſince 
attenuating Medicines produce ſo great a Variety of different 


Effects, tis hi proper we ſhould know what Species of 
Attenuamts are adapted to ſuch and ſuch. particular Diſ- 
orders, | | 


ing and attenuating. viſcid 
Crudities in the Stomach, and Prime Vie, is excellently an- 
ſwered, by the Roots of Arum, White Burnet, and Sweet- flag ; 
by —_ 3 depurated Sal Ammoniac, vitriolated Tar- 
tar, Arcanum Duplicatum, the digeſtive Salt of Sylvius, my 
aperient Salt, Salt of Wormwood, the ſimple Spirit of Salt, or 
Spirit of Salt dulcified, as alſo the aperient 
And when crude and unconcocted Humours are to be evacuated 
by Stool, this Intention is very well anſwered by the neutral 
Salts, eſpecially thoſe of Szdlitz and Epſom, and the Sal Poly- 
rk op exhibited in pretty large Doſes, and in Conjunction 
with a ſufficient Quantity of a watery Vehicle. 

When viſcid Humours, occaſioning Diſorders of the Breaft, 
are to be attenuated and wy wee , the Intention is moſt 
effectually anſwered by the Roots of Elecampane, and Floren- 
tine Orris, by Roſa Solis, Hyſſop, Germander, Maiden-hair, 
Gum Ammoniac, Myrrh, Benzoin, Sulphur, Balſam of Peru, 
Nitre prepared with Antimony, the Terra foliata Tartari, 
otherwiſe called Tartarus Regeneratus, Oxymel of Squills, a 
Solution of Crabs-eyes in diſtilled Vinegar, and the Syrups of 
Tobacco and Hedge-muſtard. : 

When the Maſs of Blood is tainted with thick and tenacious 
Sordes, and the Emunctories are by that means obſtructed, 
and the Humours contaminated by a ſaline, ſulphureous, and 


The Intention therefore of diſſolvi 


ſcorbutic Dyſcraſy, the moſt efficacious of the Attenuants are, 


the Root of the Wild Radiſh, Scurvy-graſs, Water - creſſes, 
Indian Creſſes, Dittander, Brook - lime, the leſſer Centaury, 
Marſh Trefoil, Carduus Benedictus, Fumitory, the lefler 
Houſe- leck, Muſtard, Gum Ammoniac, um, Myrrh; 
the Oil of fix d Nitre per Deliquium, Oil artar per Deli- 
uium, a Solution of Nitre, my temperate Elixir, acrid Tin- 
re of Anti , Effence of the Woods, Spirit of Sal Am- 
moniac, Salt of Wormwood, with Citron Juice; as alſo the 


Salts of the medicated Waters of Sedlitz and Egra, 


When ous or Blood, occaſioned by Blows 
or Contuſions, is to be attenuated, and again diſſolved, the 
Intention is _— anſwer'd by the Root of Solomon's 
Seal ; by the Herbs German Leopard's-bane and Chervil, Vi- 
negar diſtill'd with Crabs-eyes, the Terra foliata Tartari, and 
Nitre 4 with Antimony. | * Ws 

In Cafes where the Lymph has acquir'd a preternatural 
Thickneſs and Viſcidity, eſpecially from a Venereal Taint, the 
Curative Intention is beſt and moſt effeQually anſwer d by 
Guaiacum, ort, acrid Tincture of Antimony, Mercu- 

4 : 


incture of Maerbius. - 
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and ſkilfully uſed, is of ſingular Efficacy in reſolving and atte- 


is 
nuating the viſcid Juices impasted on the Glands and Liver. 
Heinz Vol. 1. Seft. 2. Cap. 4. 
- ATTENUATIO, Attenuation. See Ar TENUANTIA. 
_ ATTICUS, Asad. Attic, of Attica, Athenian. The 
Attic Honey is frequently mention'd by Medicinal Writers as 


the beſt. 

ATTICUM, di, ſhould be the Name of a Plaiſter, by 
the Uſe Hippocrates makes of it in the fourth Book of Epide- 
mics, where he ſays, a certain Perſon had an Ulcer in the Leg, 
and anointed it with Atticum, «Wing. "Amy is alſo ſometimes 
uſed as an Epithet for «ſc, or xe, and ſignifies an Attic 
Veſſel. - | 
' Attic Wax is mention'd by Scribonius Largus. 

ATTILUS. A River Fiſh, very common in the Po, not 
unlike the Sturgeon. The Fleſh is flabby, and not very agree- 
able. | 

ATTINCAR VENERIS. The Albification of Copper, 
in order to tranſmute it into Silyer. 

ATTINGAT. The fame as Flos Aris. See Es. 

_ ATTINGIR, An Earthen Box. Rulandus. 
 ATTONITUS MORBUS, An Apoplexy. See Aro- 
PLEXIA. 
- ATTRACTIO, Attraction, Drawing. 

ATTRACTIVUM, Attractive. Paracelſus gives the fol- 

lowing Account of his SPRCITIcun ATTRACTIVUM, 

| It attract, fays he; every thing ſuperfluous in the Body, and 
draws out of it every thing of a hurtful Quality; for ſome 
attractive Specifics are in their own Natures fo exquiſitely cal- 
culated to operate on Fleſh; that they will attract an hundred 
Pounds of it, in the ſame manner as a Loadſtone does Iron. 
It happen'd in our own Days, that an Attractiue of this Kind 
drew a certain Man's Lungs up into his Mouth, by which he 
had the Misfortune to be ſuffocated. Another was alſo ſo un- 
lucky, as to have the Pupil of his Eye drawn from its natural 
Situation to his Noſe by the ſame Means, after which there 
was never any Poſhbility of reſtoring it; for there are not 
only Attractives accommodated to Iron, but alſo to Wood, 
Herbs, Fleſh, and Water; for I myſelf ſaw a Plaiſter which 
attracted as much Water as was ſufficient to fill a Ciſtern ; 
and the Water flow'd from it juſt as if it had fallen from the 
Top of ſome Houſe. 

15 like manner, Lead, Tin, Copper, Silver, and Gold, 
may be attracted by certain Compoſitions of Attractiues; and, 
by theſe very Attractiues, Branches may be torn from Trees; 
and, which is till more ſurpriſing, a Cow may be carried up 
into the Air. | | 

For this Reaſon we are to apply ſome Medicines of an attra- 
five Quality, in order to extract from the Body every thing of 
a hurtful and corrupt Nature, that what is prejudicial may 
be ſeparated from what is profitable. Theſe Attrattiver are to 
be apply'd upon an - nr" in the Part affected, or upon 
an Ulcer which ſupplies the Place of an Emunctory; or, if a 
Gland ſhould preſent itſelf, it is to be open'd hike an Emun- 
Rory ; for I know from my own Experience, that an Attra- 
five of this Kind has extracted and eliminated the Matter, 
which otcaſioned a Plague, in a more effectual manner than on 
this Occaſion it may ſeem proper to mention. No Patient, 
however formidable his Diſtemper might have been, ever died 
by having this Medicine adminiſter d to him. The following 
is a Receipt for preparing this Attradive : 


Take of the Quinteſſence of each of the Gums, one fourth 
Part; of Magiſtery, one half that Quantity; of fiery Ele- 
ment of Amber, one Pound; of fiery Element, 
and Myrrh, each one fourth Part and an half ; and of 
Element of Scammony, ten Ounces. Of all theſe make 


a Cerate, with Wax, Gum Tragacanth, and I tine, 

to be uſed in the Manner above directed. aracelſ. 
Archidax. Lib. Sept. | 

Notwithſtanding the Gravity and Air of Im which 

it is ſometimes expected a Phytician ſhould aſſume, as there is 


no Crime, or even Indecency, in Laughing, I have inſerted the 


preceding Paragraph from Paracelſus. 
Attractiuus is alſo apply'd to any Remedies to which the Fa- 


culty of drawing or a ng is attributed. 
ATTRACTORIUS, Attractive ; endow'd with the Power 
of attracting. 


ATTRAHENS, is uſed much in the ſame Senſe as the pre- 


AF TRIT4 

ITA. Galls from Attrition, or rubbing one Part 
41410 —_ perficial Galling of the Feet, Thighs, 
AT ; u | | | cet 

or any other Part, by Walking, or otherwiſe. - 4 

rum is — — much us'd in Medicine and Philo- 

ſophy, to expreſs the rubbing two Bodies againſt each other, 

. wear away their Surfaces, or to 9 Heat, without 

any Loſs of Subſtance. Or it is in 1 
—— The Indian for the Ficus Mala- 

ol. of 


9 
z , folio dart acuminate » rafts vert emule, Rail 


ATUREB. Rulandis explains this, if it may be call'd an 
ion, by Vitrum Azazeze ; but does Aza- 
— — — W 
ATYPOS, Aν , from 4 Neg. and vd. 
Tenor. Erratic, irregular. It is apply'd to Diſeaſes which 
have no Regularity in their Periods. It alſo imports a Defor- 
mity of the Limbs: Bat 4TvT«,' Atypoi, from « Neg. and vdo 
to 1 » agony. by ſome DefeQ in the Organs 
of Voice, cannot ftrike the Air ſo as to articulate certain 


ATZOYATL. The Afexicon Name for the Mirabilis 
Mexicana, the Marvel of Mexico, which Ray ſays is a very dif- 
ferent Plant from the Marvel of Peru, Raii Hift. Plant, 

p a= yrs 4 | | 

ccari, (Garcie) is a little Iudian Tree, the Lea 
— oy more te gs fe Frui of * reſemble Myrtle; 

t a great. more aſtringent. 
and in the Froviete — con ator eee 

They eſteem this very much in the Country where it grows, 
for inveterate Dyſenteries proceeding from a cold Cauſe. Les 


9 des Dregues. | 

2 = See ons L-AVENACU, | 

„ davon, from ave, to dry, Exſiccation in ge- 
neral, but of Plants thro* Are * 

AUANTE, avav7), or «ve, derived from the ſame Verb 
as the preceding. It may be tranflated, the dry Diſeaſe, Hip- 
— in his ſecond Book de AZorbis, gives the following Ac- 
count or it. 

The Patient can bear neither Abſtinence nor Eating: When 
Faſting, he has a Rumbling in his Belly, with a gnawing Pain 
in his Stomach, and vomits up Variety of Matcers, as Bile, 
Saliva, Phlegm, and an acrimonious Matter ; and after Vos 
miting ſeems to be a little eaſier: After Eating he is moleſted 
with Eructations, and an inflammatory Heat and Redneſs. He 
always fancies he has occaſion to make a plentiful Stool ; but, 
when he is upon the Seat, diſcharges nothing but Wind. He 
is afflicted with a Pain of the Head, and a Senſe of Pricking as 
with Needles, in difterent Parts of his Body; His Legs ſcems 
— and grow feeble and extenuated, and he becomes very 


a Form; or 


In this Caſe, a — muſt be firſt given, and afterwards a 
Vomit; and the Head in particular, ought to be purged, The 
Patient is to abſtain from tweet, oleous, and fat Kinds of Food, 
and not indulge himſelf in Drinking. After Meals; provoke 
Vomiting with the Juice of *. and, if the Seaſon will 
— after drinking Aﬀes Milk, or Whey, let him take a 

omit or a Purge, as the Phyſician ſhall think moſt ſuitable to 
his Caſe, If it be Spring or Summer, let him bathe in cold 
Water: if it be Autumn or Winter, let him uſe Unctions, 
Walking, and moderate Exerciſe ; but if he be too weak to 
bear Exerciſe, let him take a Journey: His Diet muſt gte cool- 
ing and laxative ; but if the Belly be coftive, you are to open 
it with an emollient Clyſter. This is a Chronic Diſeaſe, and 
does not forſuke the Patient till Old Age, and then either takes 


its Farewel, or accompanies him to his Grave. Hippocrates, 


tel riger, Lib. 2. | 

This Diſtemper is, by e Clerc, placed among thoſe which 
have not preſerved the Name by which Hippocrates called them, 
but which may be, known by the Accidents which. accompany 
them. This, by the Deſcription, the above-mention'd Author 
takes for Hy ndriaciſm. : 

AVANTURINE, is a reddiſh or yellowiſh Stone, cover'd 
all over with Sparkles which reſemble Gold, which make it 
look agreeable to the Sight. There are two Specics of theſe, 
one natural, and the other artificial: The natural is found in 
many Parts of France, They mix it in Powder, which they put 
upon Paper to tender it ſhining, 

The artificial is made by V itrification, or by mixing Sparkles 
of Copper with Glaſs, whilſt it is in Fuſion. 

It is uſed by Enamellers, but I don't know, that it is employ d 
> AVARAMO. TEMO. The Name of ſiliquoſe Tree 

AVA 4 ame of a ſili Tree, 
which grows in the Bra/ils. | = | 

The Bark is Ry of a cineritious, and internally of a 
— Colour, and is the only Part of the Plant uſed by the 
Skilful for Medicinal Purpoſes, tho“ the ſame aſtringent Qua- 
lities are by ſome aſcribed to its Leaves; for the Bark, which 
is of a bitter Taſte, whether reduc'd to a Powder, or boil'd 
and us'd by way of Fomentation, happily cures inveterate and 
obſtinate Ulcers, and has been found to cure Cancers them- 
ſelves by means of its remarkably cleanſing and drying Na- 
ture. . 
Beſides theſe Purpoſes, tis alſo made Choice of on account 
of its effectually aſtringent Quality, for Baths deſign'd to 
ſtrengthen and invigorate the muſcular Parts of the Body, 
when weaken'd, or too much relax d. Ray ſays it is much 
uſed _ en for contracting the Pudenda. Raii 
_— lant. # + . ; 


AUCHEN, 


4 Kai s 
een 
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Ave 


AUCHEN, «vxj3r. The Neck, | 

AUCHMOS, Ae, from due, to dry, It imports Wan- 
ther which is extremely hot, ſultry, and ſqualid. Latins 
tranſlate it by /qualor, Hippocrates frequently uſes this Word. 

AUCTIO, Augmentation, Accretion. 

AUCUPALIS SORBUS, and AUCUPARIA, are Names 
for the Ornus, or Sorbus Sylveſtris. Blancard. | 

AUDACIA, in a Medicinal Senſe, is that Sort of Bold- 
neſs and Audaciouſneſs, which' we meet with in Deliria and 
Madneſs. It alſo ſignifies Impudence, which Hippocrates ad- 
viſes a Phyſician not to be guilty of. 

AUDE, , the Voice. See Vox. 

AUDITORIUS, Auditory. Thus there is the Meatus 
Anditorius, the Auditory Paſſage ; and Nervus Auditorius, the 
Auditory Nerve, See Aur1s, 

AUDITUS, the Senſe of Hearing. See Avis. 

AVELLANA, Offi. Corylus ſylueſtris, Ger. 1250. Emac. 
1438. Raii Hiſt. 2. 1379. Synop. 3- 439- Mer. Pin. 30. 
CB, Pin. 418. Merc. Bot. 1. 31. Phyt. Brit. 31. Tourn, 
Inſt, 582. Elem, Bot. 453. Boerh. Ind. A. 2. 176. Dill. 
Cat, Giſl. 35: Buxb. 86. Rupp. Flor, — 265. Corylus 
ſeu Nux Avellana Jylueftris, J. B. 1. 269. Park. t. 1416. 
Chab. 38. Nux Avellana ſylugſtris, Jonſ. Dendr. 112, The 
HAZEL. Dale. 

Miller takes Notice of fix Sorts of Nuts, the firſt of which 
is the preceding mention'd by Dale, which he calls the wila 
Hazel-nut, 

The ſecond is the Corylus (anc He albo minore, "74 
vu. * C. B. The SMALL MANURED HAZ 
N . er ty 

The third is the Corylus ſativa, fructu rotundo maximo, C. B. 
The LARGE COBNU ; 

The fourth is the Corylus ſativa, fructu oblongo rubente, C. B. 
The RED FILBERT, | 

The fifth is the Corylus ſativa, fructu oblongo rubente, pelli- 
cula alba tecto, C. B. The WHITE FILBERT, 

The ſixth is the Corylus Hiſpanica, fructu majore anguloſo. 
Pluk. Alm. 

The firſt of theſe Trees is common in many Woods in Eng- 
land, from whence the Fruit is gather'd in Plenty, and brought 
to London by the Country People. | 

The ſecond and third Sorts are planted in Hedge-rows, in 
moiſt ſhady Places in Gardens ; but the Fruit is much better, 
and in greater Quantities, when they have an open free Air, 
and are not ſuffer d either to grow too thick, or be overbung 
with other Trees. 

The fourth and fifth Sorts, that is, the red and white Fil- 
berts, are moſtly eſteem'd for their Fruit, being much ſweeter, 
and their Shells much tenderer. 

The ſixth Sort is annually brought from Spain in great 
Plenty, and fold in Lenden all the Winter Seaſon, from 
which Nuts there have been many Trees raiſed in the 
Engliſh Gardens; but I have not yet ſeen whether they prove 
the ſame with the Nuts ſown. 

Every body knows, that the Hazel, or Nut-tree, never 
ariſes to be a Tree of any great Magnitude, ſhooting forth 
from the Root a Number of long, ſmooth, tough, and pliable 
Branches, bearing large, round, rough Leaves, indented about 
the Edges, before whoſe appearing, early in the Spring, there 
come forth on the Branches, a great many long, looſe Juli or 
Cathins, The Nuts grow two, three, or four together, on 
one Stalk, each —— with a membranous Huſk, open and 
Jagged at the Top. When ripe, the Shell is hard and brittle, 
having a ſweet Kernel. This Tree grows every-where in the 
Woods and Hedges. 

I know not of any great Uſe that is made of any Part of 
this Tree in Medicine. Some account the Juli and Nut-ſhells 
to be reſtringent or binding; the Kernels are hard of Digeſtion, 
and ſtuffing, cauſing Shortneſs of Breath and Wheeling ; tho? 
an Emulſion made of them with Mead is commended” for an 
old dry Cough. Miller's Bot. Off. 

You are to chuſe ſuch Filberts as are large, full-grown, and 
cach having a Kernel that is almoſt round, reddiſh, full of Juice, 
of an excellent Taſte, and not Worm-eaten. | 

Filberts are more nouriſhing than Nuts; they are by ſome 
eſteemed pectoral. A | | 

They are windy, and hard of Digeſtion. 

They contain a middling Quantity of volatile and eſſential 
Salt, much Oil and earthy Parts. N | 

The moderate Uſe of this — __ at all times with 
* -ah there be a good Sto- 


REMARES. 


The Filbert is a Fruit well known; 
Bigneſs, grow upon a common Shrub in Hedges and Woods, 
and the ſame is alſo — in Gardens. 

Filberts, as well as Nuts, contain à great Quantity of Oil, 
and the ſame is eaſily extracted. In the mean time, Fil- 
berts have a more agreeable Taſte than Nuts, becauſe their 
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Salt is not ſo ſharp as that of Nuts, and becauſe it is alſo 
cloſely united to the oily Parts. | 
Filberts are pectoral, and nouriſhi becauſe of their oily 
Parts ; they are alſo of a binding Nature, by reaſon of their 
earthy Principles, which communicate a greater Conſiſtence 
to the Liquors, and ſwallow up the over-abundant Moiſtures 
that looſen the ſolid Parts. In the mean while they are hard 
of Digeſtion, when immoderately uſed, becauſe of their ſolid 
Tie Har Cen- vf the Filberts aftringent, 
uſks or Covers 0 are aſtri and 

per for binding the Body, but provoke Urine. _ 
* cover Filberts with Sugar, and make Comfits of them 
of an excellent Taſte ; they are commonly uſed for a Deſ- 


ſert, and help Digeſtion. 


Nuts and Filberts will purge People, when taken in conſi- 
derable Quantities. 
The Cream of theſe Nuts is good in the Stone and Heat of 


mery on Facgs. 


Urine, Emulſions _ be made of them. Quercetan gave a 
Dram of the Powder of Nutſhells, mixed with an equal _ 


tity of prepared Coral, in a Glaſs of the Water of Car- 
duus Benedictus, or Corn Poppy, in the Pleuriſy. Mar- 
tyn's 7 5K. 8 

AVENA, Offic, be@u®-, Dioſcorides. Avena veſca, Ger. 
68. Emac. 75. Park. Theat. 1134. Mer, Pin. 13. Ave- 
na alba, J. B. 2. 432. Raii Hiſt, 2. 1253. Synop. 3. 389. 
Chab. 176. Avena vulgaris, Merc. Bot. 2. 16. Þh Briz 
14. Avena vulgaris ſeu alba, C. B. Pin. 23. Theat. 469. 
Hiſt, Oxon. 3. 209. Tourn. Inſt. 514. Ela. Bot. 415. 
Boerh. Ind. A. 2. 161. Rupp. Flor. Jen. 244. Buxb. 34. 
OATS. Dale. 

This Grain grows not to be ſo tall as Wheat or Rye, but it 
is fuller of Knots or Joints : The Leaves are like Wheat, and 
it bears on the Top a looſe Panicle of ſeveral diſtin Grains, 
ſtanding on long flender Foot-ſtalks ; the Grain is longer, ſlen- 
derer, and ſmoother than Barley, cover'd with a looſe Huſk 
or Skin. It is ſown in March or April. 

Oats are reſtringent, and drying; and Oatmeal is of great 
Uſe both in Health and Sickneſs, being a wholſome and cleanſ- 
ing Food; Water-gruel, made thereof, being much uſed in all 
Kinds of Diſtempers. Oats fried, and put into a Bag, and ap- 
ply'd to the Side, are good to eaſe pleuritic Pains ; and to the 
3 2 help the Colic, and Pains in the Bowels. Miller Bot. 
As for unprepar'd Oats, they are only uſed for feeding Cat- 
tle ; but when reduced to what we call Oatmeal, for which 
* 4 the largeſt and beſt Oats muſt be choſen, they may be 
made into Cakes and Gruels, which are very agreeable, and 
excellent for People in Health; as alſo for ſuch as labour under 
Pains of the Breaſt and Throat, eſpecially if Sugar- candy, Con- 
ſerve of Violets, Currans, or Figs, are added to them. They 
render the Body ſoluble, and evacuate the glutinous Humours, 
which prove offenſive to it. Some affirm, that they breed 
Worms ; which may nevertheleſs be prevented, by preparing 
them with Aniſe or Fenel-ſeed. Oatmeal Cakes cure Belly- 
aches and Fluxes, and are eſteem'd good for ſuch as labour 
under Conſumptions, Impoſtumations, or Pains ariſing from 
the Stone. Pliny, L. 18. N. H. C. 17. informs us, that the 
Germans eat no other Cakes than thoſe made of Oatmeal; and 
Experience teaches us, that Children brought up with it gene- 
rally become very robuſt, and have a freſh lively Colour, T head. 
Tabern. Herbar. L. 1. Set. 7. C. 21. and Joan. Gufers, Tab. 
Med. S. Medicin. Domeſt. 740. 60. In many Parts they make 
not only Bread, but Ale, of Oats; and a few Grains, eaten 
rough, are ſaid to cure Heart- burns. The Bread is a coarſe and 
hot Food, of a diſagreeable Taſte, hard Digeſtion, and a con- 


ſtipating Quality, Galen. L. 1. de Aliment. Fac, C. 14. F. 
22 Cib. L. 5. C. 20. Claud. Deodat. Panth. Hyg. 
5. 


It is nevertheleſs very good for rendering People, 
that are too fat and corpulent, lean, and 922 to a 
more moderate Size. Cardan. L. 8. Subtil. affirms, that, of 
Oats, the Muſcovites make an Ale, or Drink, which is of a 
hot Nature, and ſo ſtrong, that it intoxicates ſooner than the 
richeſt Wines. Oatmeal, uſed in Emulſions, is ſerviceable in 
Paroxyſms of the Stone. Decoctions of Oats, in Conjunction 
with Piony- water, are good againſt Fevers, according to G. H. 
Velſch. Chil. 1. Exot. Cur. O. 643. : 

Oatmeal], boil'd to a conſiderable Sungence in Water, and 
apply'd to hot Tumors and Fiſtulas, diſpoſes them to heal; and 
if mix'd with Butter, cures ſcald Heads. Oats and Cumin, 
put into a Bag, and apply'd hot to the Belly, give Eaſe in the 
Colic, and Diſorders of the Matrix, Caſp. Ho | 


man. in il. a 
L. Scholz. edit. L. 3. Conf. 14. Some add Juniper __ ay 


berries, and Salt. is here proper to obſerve, that a M 
cine may be prepar'd of Horſe-dung, which is of admirable 
Uſe in Colic » Jaundice, Pains ariting from the Stone, acute 


Pains of the Sides, and in expelling the Secundines. A Poultis 
of Oatmeal, prepar'd with Water and Powder of Marſhmal- 
lows, is of fingular Uſe in removing Roughneſs and Chaps in 
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Straw of Oats is uſed in ſuch Baths as are intended to eaſe the 
Pains ariſing from a Stone in the Kidneys. If the Hairs are 
waſhed with a Lixivium of it, it renders them of a yellowiſh 
Colour. This Straw is very good for Cows, and eat it 
with Pleaſure ; but tis not ſo proper fog Horſes, ſince it gene- 
rally gives them Pains in the Belly. If a Horſe is afflicted with 
a Suppreſſion of Urine, boil Oats in Wine, and give him them 
to be eaten Xn * hot, and his Diſorder will very ſoon be re- 
moved, hen Fowls cannot lay Eggs, Women give them 
roaſted Oats to be eaten, with a View to remove that 
Barthal, Zern, Batanalog. | 

Oatmeal, made into Hat Cakes, is the common Food of the 
ordinary People in Scotland, Wales, Derbyſhire, and the North 
of England. But the Dough, of which theſe Cakes are made, 
is fermented generally with Barm, 'which takes away all Viſci- 
Cities, renders it more aceſcent, and conſequently very pro 
Aliment for People who uſe much Exerciſe, and eat a great 
of Animal Food. Oatmeal unfermented, like the Meal of all 
farinaceous Seeds, is ſubject to generate Viſcidities in the Sto- 
mach and Inteſtines; but is more proper when an Alcaleſcence 
prevails in the Conſtitution, than if fermented. 

The famous Remedy for acute Diſtempers, and which has 
very undeſervedly been the Subject of much Ridicule, I mean 
IV ater-gruel, is made of Oatmeal boil'd with Water, This is 
endow'd with the ſame Medicinal Virtues as the Ptiſan of Hip- 
pocrates ; and, as an Aceſcent Aliment, is very when 
there is a Tendency to an Alcaline Putrefaction, which is the 
Caſe in moſt acute Diſtempers. Farinaceous Vegetables, by 
being digeſted, and boil'd in Water, grow more aceſcent. See 
that Part of the Article ALCALI, which ſpecifies the Regimen 
proper in acute Diſeaſes. | | 

Dale takes Notice of another Species of Oats, which is the 

AvENA NiGRA, Ind. Med. 16, Chom. 746. Raii Hiſt. 2. 
1253. Synop. 3. 389. Mer. Pin. 13. J. B. 2. 432. Chab. 176. 
GC, B. Pin. 23. Theat. 472. Tourn, Inſt. 514. Elem. Bot. 
415. Boerh. la. A. 2. 161. Hiſt. 8 209. Buxb. 35. 
Avena ſemine nigro, Rupp. Flor. Jen. 244. BLACK OAT S. 

It is ſown in Fields, for the Uſe of Horſes as well as the 
preceding, 

There are ſome other Species of Oats mention'd by Botanic 
Writers, poſſeſs'd of much the ſame Virtues as thoſe above- 
mentioned. See /EGILOPS, 

AVENQUA, the Portugueſe Name for the Adianthum Bra- 
filianum, Maiden-hair of Braſil. 

AVENZOAR, the Name of an Arabian Phyſician. 

Avenzoar, tho' his Age cannot be preciſely determin'd, 
ſeems to have lived after Avicenna ; and we are ſure he lived 
before Averrhoes, who more than once gives him a very high 
and deſeryed Encomium, calling him admirable, glorious, the 
Treaſure of all Knowledge, and the moſt Supreme in Phyſic, 
from the Time of Galen to his own, He was born, or at 
leaſt reſided much, at Seville, the Capital of Andaluſia, and the 
Seat then of the MAahometan Chaliph. He lived to 135. began 
to practiſe at 40, or, as others ſay, at 203 and had the Advan- 
tage of a longer Experience than almoſt any one ever had; for 
he enjoy'd perfect Health to his laſt Hour, He tells us him- 
ſelf, how he was impriſon'd, and barbarouſly treated, by Haly, 

the King's Conſtable in that City; tho” it appears, by his own 
Account, that once, either before or after, he cured that Mi- 
niſter's Son of a Jaundice. He wrote a Book call'd Thaiffer, 
that is, one which contain'd all Rules for Medicine and Diet in 
moſt Diſtempers ; and this Work, indeed, ſhews him to have 
been a Man of Buſineſs and Experience. It appears too from 
hence, that he had the Care of an Hoſpital, and was employ'd 
often upon the Miramamolin's Commands. | | 

He is reckon'd, by the Generality of Writers, an Empiric ; 
tho? I can't imagine, why they pitch'd upon him for this Cha- 
rater, which ſuits him, I think, leſs than any of the reſt of 
the Arabians One would naturally ſuſpect by this, that they 
had never read further than his Preface, which, indeed, does 
contain a Collection of Receipts uſed by himſelf and others. 
For, not to mention that he was bred in a Phyſical Family, ( his 
Father and Grandfather being both PraQtitioners, whom he 
always remembers with great Gratitude and Honour) we have 
his own Teſtimony, that he had a regular Education; and that 
be not only learnt what ly to a Phyſician, but, 
out of a great Deſire of Knowledgr every thing beſides which 
relates to y and Surgery. He lays it down for'a Maxim, 
That Experience cbiefly is the right Guide and Standard of a 
warrantable Practice, and muſt abſolve or condemn him, and 
every Phyſician, both in this Life and the next. He expreſſes 
himſelf more remarkably in another Place, where he is ſpeak- 
ing how indifferent it is to apply this or that Oil in the Caſe of 
ſome Tumors ; and obſerves by the way, that the Art of 
Cuing ».fo little to be attain d to, by any logical Diſtinctions, 
or iſtical Subtleties, that long Uſe; aſſiſt by a good Judg- 
ment, can only furniſh out ſo extraordinary a Talent. For 
Example, ſays he, if any one would take it into his Head to 
refine, and nicelydiſtinguiſh, about laxative Medicines, and pre- 
tend to find out the proportional Quantity and Quality of any 
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Purge, fo as to ſquare it ea to the Conſlitution of the Pas 
tient, and the Nature of the Humours to be tara, and 
calculate it ſo as not to be even a Hair over or under ; uch | 
culations, in his Opinion, contribute very little to form 15 
ment about any right Method of Cure. And here, no doubt, 
he had Mkindus in his Eye, who wrote a fanciful Treatiſe in this 
way, concerning the Doſes and ities of Medicines. 

d this Author is ſo little addicted to 2 and has ſo 
mean an Opinion of a. bare Receipt, that he exclaims againſt 
the Impudence of old Women in this Point, as well as rejets 
the idle Superſtition of Aſtrologers. It is a very remarkable 
Story he tells of himſelf, in Jr. Caſe, where he was at 
a Loſs how to proceed, and aſk'd the Opinion of ſeveral other 
Phyſicians to no Purpoſe : At laſt he took a Journey to the 
Town where his Fa lived, and defired his Advice. The 
old Man would give him no direct Anſwer, but ſhew'd him a 
Place in Galen, and bid him read that; if he could find out the 
Cure of the Diſtemper by it, it was very well ; if he could not, 
he bid him never think of making any Proficiency in Phyſic. 
The Advice ſucceeded, ſo that the Patient was cured, to the 
Satisfaction both of the Father and the Son. And, indeed, 
throughout all this Work, he profeſſes himſelf ſo much of the 

matical or Rational Se, which was directly oppoſite to 
the Empirical, that he has a great deal of Reaſoning about the 
Cauſes and Symptoms of Diftempers ; and as in bis Theory he 
chiefly, if not only, follows Galen, ſo he quotes him, upon all 
Occaſions, oftener than the reſt of the Arabians ds, Freind's 


Hiftory of Phyfic. 

15 2 Avenzoar, or Abbomeron Aben-Zoar, are, 

IIZ IIEIsIX DAHALMODANA VAHALTABIR, which 
imports Rectiſicatis Medicationis & Regiminis, 

is was printed at Fenice, 1496. in Fol. and again at the 
ſame Place, 1514. Fol. And in 1531..in Se. with the Addi- 
tion of his Antidetarium, and the Colliget of Averrhoes. Vans 
der Linden, de Scriptis Medicis. | 

AVERICH, Sulphur. TFohnſon. 

AVERRHOES lived-not long after Avenzzar ; for he inti- 
mates himſelf, that he was acquainted with his Sons. He died 
at Morocco, A. H. 595. as ſome ſay, or 603. as others, He 
made a great Figure in Life ; and his Works made him cele- 
brated over all | after his Death. He was a Native of 
Corduba, bred to the Law, tho' he afterwards ſtudied Mathe- 
matics and Phyſic. FA Leo gives a long Account of his Grand- 
father, that he was ſent by his Countrymen, who intended to 
revolt, to offer the Crown to the Emperor of Morocco; that 
be was by him conſtituted Chief of the Prieſts, and great Judge 
of the Kingdom of Corduba, a Poſt which he enjoy'd a long 
while, and was ſucceeded in it by his Son; and his Grandſon. 
Our Averrhoes was famous for his Liberality and Patience, and 
for his continual Application to Study ; and, without doubt, 
be was a Man of ſtrong natural Parts, and a very ſubtle Rea- 
ſoner. He had the Title of Commentator given him, from the 
many Volumes he wrote upon Ariſlotle, and was call'd, beſides, 
the Soul of Ariſtotle, In Phyſic he wrote a Book, at the Mira 
mamolin of Morocco's Command, which goes by the Name of 
Calliget, divided into ſeven Parts, containing the whole Science 
of Medicine, and is chiefly a Compendium, as he owns himſelf, 
of what had been ſaid by others, with ſome Additions of his 
own. He begins with the general Rules of this Art, and fo 
deſcends to Particulars ; and therefore, he ſays, nobody will 
be able to underſtand what he wrote, but who is well verſed 
in Logic, and natural Philoſophy : Accordingly he mixes more 
of the Ariſtotelian Philoſophy with his Theory of Phyſic, than 
the other Arabians do; for which Defe&t he finds Fault with 
the wiſe Men of Andaluſia. And this, I ſuppoſe, he muſt be 
underſtood to mean, when he ſays, he ſhall uſe Expreffions, and 
explain Things, which his Predeceſſors never did, and ſhall 
deduce every thing from the Roots of natural Science. In 
Anatomy, he profeſles he gives us nothing new ; and, indeed, 
he here entirely copies after Galen. And as to the practical 
Part of this Work, there is ſcarce any thing in it but what ig 
borrow'd ; and tho' he ſpeaks ſeveral times of his own Expe- 
rience, yet he does not ſeem to have been much converſant in 
Practice, as indeed we may gueſs he was not, from the Hiſtory 
of his Life. However, there is one Obſervation he makes, 
which I find no-where elſe, that the ſame Perſon can have the 
Small-pox only once. The chiet N indeed, of this Trea- 
tiſe appears to be, to lay down right Notions concerning the 
ſpeculative Part of Phyſic, in which there were, in his Time, 


you! Diſputes; and therefore, as he follows. much the ſame 


as his Maſter Ariſtotle obſerves in the Hiſtory of Ani- 
mals, ſo one great Aim he had in writing this Book, was to 
reconcile the Opinions of that Philoſopher with thoſe of Galen, 
an Author who ſeems to have the ſecond Place in his Efteeni. 
Mr. Bayle has collected a- great many Paſſages out of Au- 
thors, relating to Averrhoes 3: and as he ſeems never to have 
been acquainted with the Original, he follows theſe Authors 
implicitly, who often miſlead him: As where he tells us, from 
mperius, that he was a bitter Enemy to Auicenna; and that, 
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this Book often, and in his Metaphyſical Diſputations; not to 
mention the Comment he has writ expreſly upon that Author's 
Cautica, And as to being his Enemy, as is here ſuggeſted, if 
we look into this very Comment, we may eaſily be convinced 
of the con for he thinks this Treatiſe of x Sober one of 
the beſt Introductions to Phyſic which ever appear'd ; and there- 
fore becauſe it was conciſe, and ſometimes wanted an Explana- 
tion, he undertook the Taſk himſelf ; and to ſhew his Candour, 
even when Avicenna ſeems to lay down ſome wrong Poſitions, he 
explains in what Senſe they ſhould be underſtood, ſo as to be 
conſiſtent with Truth; as particularly in the Doctrine about 
bleeding o'd Men, (which he diſtinguiſhes perfectly right) and 
the making Uſe of ſubterraneous Caverns. The laſt Rule par- 
ticularly, he ſays, would not fo well ſuit his Climate, which 
was the fifth, that is, Spain; but might be very proper for the 
fourth, which was hotter, and where Auicenna lived. What 
Mr. Bayle recites from Mr. Paſquier, about Averrhoes bleeding 
his Son at three Years old, is equally a Miſtake ; for Averrhoes 
himſelf tells us, that it was Avenzoar who uſed this Practice in 
the Caſe of his own Son, So where he quotes Mr. Petit for 
faying; that Averrhoes never gave any Medicine to the Sick, 
and that he owns as much himſelf, is directly contrary to what 
this Book will inform us ; tho” I agree, that it is probable he 
was no very great Practitioner. 

Mr. Bayle wonders why Mr. Herbelet is fo ſhort in his Ac- 
count of this famous Author; and I ſhould wonder why Mr. 
Hayle is ſo prolix upon the fame Head, did I not conſider, that 
he picks up a few odd Stories, which have been handed about, 
concerning his Irreligion, particularly the celebrated Saying he 
is charged with, Sit anima mea cum Philaſophis ; a Saying which, 
perhaps, there was no more ground to faſten upon Averrhoes, 
than any of thoſe Particulars I have mention'd. This Writer 
has, with no little Pains, amaſs'd together all that he could 
meet with, upon this Article, in modern Authors; and, in a 
more emphatical manner, inlarges upon what he found quoted 
from the Diſputations which this Arabian wrote againſt */{{gazel, 
a Man famous in the preceding Century, for being the Founder 
of a Sect call'd the Motazelas, and who died A. H. 503. a 
Piece finely written, as he tells us from Rapin ; but, in his own 
Opinion, very pernicious. In this are contain'd a great many 
Speculations concerning the Soul, conſonant to the Doctrine of 
Aritutte; amongſt the reſt, the Unity of the Intelle& is ex- 
plain'd : From which Mr. Bayle would infer, that he was a 
very impious Perſon, and one who muſt of courſe maintain the 
Mortality of the Soul; and 12 deny any future Re- 
wards or Puniſhments. Why he ſhould be fo fond of drawi 
Averrhoes into theſe Opinions, I will not take the Liberty 5 
much as to gueſs ; only give me Leave to obſerve, that it he 
would have conſulted the Author himſelf, inſtead of the Col- 
lectors he here quotes, he would have found a very different 
Account of his Notions : For, in one Diflertation, Averrhoes 
aſſerts, that the Soul is not material ; and in another, that it is 
immortal. So uſual is it with theſe Compilers of ſecret Hiſto- 


| ry to run into infinite Miſtakes, merely becauſe they take every 
thi 


ng at ſecond-hand, and upon Truſt; whereas would they 
have been at the Pains to go to the Fountain-head, and caſt an 
Eye only upon the Original, their Memoirs would have been 
much more exact. 

But, to digreſs no further, as there is little material in this 
Author, Averrhees, relating to Practice, I ſhall not trouble you 
now with any further Account of him, or his Works, I 
only mention, that he takes Notice of Altindus, the Author of 
a Treatiſe now extant, concerning the Proportion and Doſes of 
Compound Medicines ; and who, perhaps, might be the ſame 
with the famous Peripatetie of that Name, in the Reign of Al- 
ma non. In this Book he endeavours to reduce the Qualities of 
Medicines to the Rules of Arithmetic and Muſic ; but Averrhoes 
juſtly thinks he refined too much, and that it is not only a 

ork of mere Speculation, built upon no ſolid Ground, that 
is, that of the Quality of a Medicine in the Compound in- 
creaſing always in a double Proportion, but owing altogether 
to his miſtaking the Senſe of Galen upon the fame Subject. 
Freind's Hiftory of Phyfic. 

The Works of Averrhoes, are, 

Collectancorum de re Medica Seftiones tres, a Fohanne Bru- 
yerino Campegio Latinitate donate, Lugdun. 1537, Ful. 

Averreis Opera. Venetiis apud Funtas, 1552. Fel. 

His Colliget, and Commentaries on the Cautica of Avicen- 
na, and ſome other Pieces, are extant with the Works of Aven- 
ar, Venet. 1496. Fol. and Lugduni, 1531. 8vo. 

His Book De Vent was printed Lugduni, 1517. 4tg. 
And his Commentary upon Avicenna, Venetiis, 1484. in Fol. 
and again at the fame Place, 1555. Fol, Vander Linden de 
Scripts Medicis. 

- AVERSIO, Averſion. It fignifies the diverting a Flux of 
Humours from one Part to another, whether by Revulſion, 
Derivation, or Repulſion. 

Averſio alſo implies a Nauſea, or Inappetency ; and ſome- 
times is uſed to expreſs that Receſſion ef the Uterus from its 
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proper Place, which the Antients imagin'd to happen in Hyſte« 
ric Diſorders. | | 
AVES, Birds. The Natures of theſe, er'd as Ali- 
ment or Medicines, are expreſs d under their different Names. 
Avis Medica, is the Peacock. 


of Wax. | | 

Aves alſo is a Word made uſe of by ſome of the Enthuſiaſti- 
cal Chymiſts, to expreſs, or rather to conceal, their Meaning; 
in which they have effectually ſucceeded. Rulandus, for Exam- 
ple, thus defines the Avis Hermetis : ffs Hermetis, avis volant, 
quia in altum evolat, & tamen iterum in terram propter nutrimenta 
deſcendit : unde nutrix omnium eff terra. 

The High Dutch Interpretation of the ſame Author is rather 
greater Nonſenſe than the Latin; for which Reaſon the Reader 
need not regret, that I have not tranſlated it. 

AVEVETL, and AHozHoETL, are Indian Names for the 
Abies Mexicacua. Raii Hift. Plant. N 

AUGARES, evyapis, a Name of an Ingredient in a Clyſter 
for the Cœliac Paſſion, in a Preſcription given by N. e. 
Seat. 17. Cap. 45. I don't know, that it has ever been diſco- 
ver'd what it means. The Interpreters keep the Word, and 
.confeſs do not underſtand it. 

AUGITES, «vyirys, the Name of a Gem, which Pl: 
ſays many People eſteem to be not very different from the Cal. 
lais. It is faid to be of a pale Green, and not fo valuable as a 
Topaz. Pliny ſays the Callais imitates the Sapphire, but is 
more white, ; 
4 n Augmentation, Increaſe, Accretion, 

rowth. | 

AUGMENTUM. Diſeaſes, eſpecially Fevers, are divided 
by Authors into the Beginning, the Augment or Increaſe, the 
State or auh, and the Decline. The Augmentum, therefore, is 
that Part of the Diſeaſe which laſts from the Beginning, or firſt 
ya to the State, or till it arrives at its utmoſt Vio-— 

ence. 

AUGURISTA. By the Explication which Caftellus gives 
of this Word, it ſhould ſignify what we call a Conjurer. A 
Perſon who pretends to ſhew preternatural Images in Lookjng- 


glaſſes, Cryſtals, and Water; and to foretel Events by the 
_ and Flight of Birds. 
© AUGUSTUM, Af 


pecious Epithet given to ſome Medicinal 
Compoſitions by their Authors or Deſcribers. | 

AVIC ENNA. 

The famous Avicenna, the Son of Hali, was born at Bochara, 
in Choraſan, about 980. He ſtudied Philoſophy very early; 
ſo that, if we believe Serſanus his Diſciple, he was Maſter of 
Euclid, and other mathematical Books, when he was but ſix- 
teen Years old ; and ſoon made ſuch Proficiency in the Study 
of Phyſic, as to become very celebrated for his Skill in that 
Art. The Arabic Writers tell this Story of his Sagacity, That 
he found out, by the Pulſe, the Diſtemper the Nephew of Ca- 
bous laboured under, which was Love ; and that by a Stratagem 
he made uſe of, he diſcovered likewiſe the particular Object of 
his Paſſion: The Caſe is fo parallel, that one would be apt to 
think, they ſtole this Account from what Appian relates of 
Erafitratus, in a like Illneſs of Antiochus, the Son of Seleucus.” 
Avicenna/ lived, for the moſt part, at _ ; he is repreſent- 
ed by them, as one very much addicted to his Pleaſures, ſo 
that he fell into ſeveral Sorts of Diſtempers; and it was a Say- 
ing, they tell us, in thoſe Times, That all his Philoſophy could 
not make him moral, nor all his Phyſic teach him, how to preſerve 
his Health, He died in the 58th Year of his Age, or rather, 
if we calculate to a Nicety, the 50th, in 1036. at Medina; 
and was buried in the City of Hamadan. 

Hiſtory tells us, that he made a very conſiderable Figure in 
the World; ſo that by ſome of his own Countrymen he is 
reported to have been raiſed up to the Dignity of Vizir; from 
whence, I ſuppoſe, ſome more modern Writers have fancied, 
— he 7 really a Prince; and others have given out, that 

e was a King; though do not agree, whether he reign- 
ed in Cordubs: or Bit — a : 
_ This is the Account the beſt Hiftorians give of the Origin 
and Age of Avicenna, though he is ſuppoſed by ſome, without 
any Ground, to have been a _— and by others an 522 
tian, It is amazing, where Neander could pick up the Mate- 
rials to furniſh out ſuch a Romance, as he has made of this 
Writer's Life : He tells us, very formally, that he was born at 
Edeſſa, the Capital of nagena, in 1145. that he went from 
thence to Alexandria, where he ſtudied under Rhages ; and that 
afterwards he travelled into Spain, where he was the Diſciple 
of Averrhoes, at Corduba. But it is no new thing in this extra- 
ordinary Author, to write as many Falſities and Contradiions, 
as he does . | 

Avicenna compiled a large Work, which he called the Canon; 
and the Fame of this Book was fo great throughout all Aa, 
that it was epitomiz'd and commented upon by ſeveral other 
Arabians, in the twelfth and thirteenth Centuries; and, even 
long before this, it began to prevail ſo much in Europe, that | 


? 
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there was no other Doctrine taught in the Schools of Phyſtc ; 

and l happened to be the Fortune of Avicenna, to con- 
tinue his Empire there, till the Reſtoration of 3 
One would natural to find ſomething in this Au- 
thor, anſwerable to ſuch a Character; but though 1 have 
often looked into his Writings upon ſeveral Occafions, (for you 
won't ſuppoſe, I believe, that I have gone through him in any 
regular Courſe of Reading) I could meet with little or nothing 
there, but what is taken originally from Galen, or what at 
leaſt occurs, with a very ſmall Variation, in Rhaxes, or Haly 
Abbas. He in general ſeems to be fond of multiplying the Signs 
of Diſtempers, without any Reaſon; a 'Fault too much imi- 
tated, as Errors are the eaſieſt to be followed, by our modern 
Writers of Syſtems. He often indeed ſets down for efſen- 
tial Symptoms, which ariſe merely by Accident, and have no 
immediate Connexion with the primary Diſeaſe itſelf. And, 
to confeſs the Truth, if one would chuſe an Arabic Syſtem of 
Phyſic, that of Haly ſeems to be leſs confuſed, and more intel- 
ligible, as well as more conſiſtent, than this of Avicennd. 

reind's Hiſt. of F. Vol. 2. 

The Works of Avicema were printed at Venice, 1596. in 
Folio. N ö 

The Liber Canonis, de Medicinis Cordialibus, & Cautica, 
together with ſome other Pieces, were printed Yenetits, — a 
Juntas, 1544. & 1555 mm Fol. Baſiliæ, apud Fohan. - 
vagium, 1556. in Fol, Venetiis, apud Octav. Scotum, 1500. 
in 40. Groninge, 1649. in 12mo. 

Canon Medicine. Venetiis, apud Funtas, 1595. & 1608. 
in Fol. 2 Vol. apud Vinc. Valgrifium, 1564. in Fol. 2 Vol. 
Bidem, 1580. in 4to. Lovanit, _ empæum, 1658. in 
Fel. Uratiſlavie, Fol. per Petrum Kirſtinium. 

Libro guingue Canoms' Medicine Aben Ali, Principis Filii 
Sine, alias corruptè Aviceme. Arabic? nunc primum impreſſi. 
Rome ex Typographia Medicea, 1593. in Fol. 

' Libellus de Yemovendis Nocumentis, que accidunt in Regimine 
fanitatis : Tractatus de Syrupo acetoſo, uno cum Syraci Medici 
expoſitione in 2. & 3. partem. 4. Fen. 1. Can. Avic, & Ebenefi 
ſuper 1 Venetiis, apud Domitium de Tridino, 1547. in 

. Fol. e | 

De Carde, guſque Facultatibus, Libellus, Job. Bruyerino 
Campegio Interprete. Lugduni, apud Nicol. Edvardum, 1559. 
in 8v0. 28 | 

De Animalibus, per M. Mich. Schotur ex Arabico in Lati- 
num tranſlatus. This is extant in Folio, without any Specifica- 
lion of the Time when printed, or the Place where. 
Canonis Libri 3. Fen. 1. Tractatus quartus, in quo ſcribit de 
egritudinibus Capitts, & , noxd multd ularum in functionibus 
ſenſis, & moderaminis, froe partis refricis, a Fohanne Quin- 

uaborræo Latine verſus, & ad fidem codicis Hebraict correfus. 
arifiis, apud Martinum 7 uvenem, 1572. in g vo. | 

Canonis Libri 3. Fen. 2. que eſt de A gritudinibus Nervorum, 
a Quinguaborræo Latin? verſa. Parifiis, apud Mart. Fuvenem, 
1570. in 8uo. | 

n Libri Canonis Fen. prima de febribus. Patavii, 1659. 
In 12m0, : ; ; ? 
De Tintlura Metallorum Trafatus. Francofurt. apud Cy- 
riacum Facobum, 15 50. in 4to. a 


This is thought 1 as is the following : | 


Chymicus Liber, Porta Elementorum dittus.s Baſiliæ, apud 
Petrum Pernam, 5 — in 8vo. 
AVICULA RMETICZA. The univerſal Salt, which 


Sendiuogius fays.is to be found in the Dew, is called by this 
Name in the German Ephemerides. ; 

AVICULARIA SYLVII à Name for the Speculum Ve- 
neris majus, a Plant; called otherwiſe, The greater Venus's 


Looking-glaſs. 2233 
F AVILA, is a Species of produced in the Indies. It 
is larger than an Orange, ofa conſiderable Size. It is of a 
round Figure, plump, and of a yellow Colour. It grows in 
thoſe Colonies of America which belong to the Spaniards, upon 
a ſort of Shrub, or 'creeping Plant, which adheres to the ad- 
2 Trees. This Apple includes eight or ten flat orbicular 

uts, which have a ſmall Caſt of the „ and at one of their 
Extremities terminate in an obtuſe Point. Theſe Nuts, tho 
joined to each other, are yet eaſily ſeparable. They are con- 
vex on one Side, concave on theother, almoſt as as our 
half Crown, half a Finger's Breadth in Thickneſs, covered with 
a moderately thick Bark, which is hard, of a woody Contex- 
ture, a little rough, eſpecially on the convex Side, and of a 

ellowiſh Colour. Under this Bark is a tender, white, and 
— Almond, which is eſteemed an excellent Medicine againſt 
Poiſons, and Malignity of Humours. One or two of theſe Al- 
monds may be taken for a Doſe. Lemery Traiti univerſel de 
Drogues Simples. 


.» AULOS, «vas, properly 2 a or Canal, or Fo- 
ramen. In Hippocrates de Multerum — an hy Lib. 2. it im- 


ports the exterior Foramen of, or Entrance into, the Vagina 
Uteri; as travàin, is the Vagina i 


. 


A i Pliny, is a Shell Fiſh, which we call de Stats 
AULISCOS, dualen is a Catheter, or & 0 
Av ORNUs, the Axxvs Nionxa, is thus called by:Cre- 


. AVOSETA., þ N 4 | | 

Avaſeta Ttalorum, ſeu Spinzage a, is an aquatic Bird 
as lar 3 its Beak n „black, 
turned up, pointed at the End. Its Head is blackiſh, the 
Body white, the Feet bluiſh, having the Toes joined by Mem- 
branes ;- the Legs are long: It is found in /raly. The Fat is 
7 — very reſolutive, emollient, and anodyne. Lemery det 

AURA. 

Aura frve Gallinafſa, ( Tenſton . | 

Is a ies of Raven of Mexico, which 2 the Size 
of a large Eagle; the Indians call it Trepilletl., Its Colour is 
black 3 the Beak is made like a Perroquet's; the Forehead is 
covered with a Skin wrinkled without Feathers: It is armed 


with black crooked Claws. This Bird is common in New 


Spain ; it keeps at Night upon the Trees; and upon the ; 
but comes in the Day near. the Cities ; it lives — 

Excrements. They ſay, that the young ones are white, but 
that they blacken as they grow larger. They fly in Flocks, 
pretty high ; they make no Cry, and are of a bad Snell, They 
contain a t deal of volatile Salt and Oil. The Heart of 
this Bird, being dry'd in the Sun, is very fragrant. The Fleſh, 
being eaten, is good for the Small-pox j the Feathers, burnt, are 
deterſive, vulnerary, aud proper to prevent the Hair from fall- 
ing off, if the Aſhes are ſprinkled upon the Fleſh. Lemery des 


guet. 

Aux alſo ſignifies a Vapour or Exhalation, ſuch as thoſe 
which ariſe from Mephitical Caves. 
 Helmont ſpeaks much of the Aura Vitalis, which ſeems to 
mean what others call the Flamma FVitalis, Vital Flame, Both 
are mere Jargon, and only mean Chimzras exiſting no-where 
wy. hn, ROI. HI. of thoſe who make uſe of 


. AVRANCUM, Egg ſhells: Rulandut. 

AURANTIA, a Fruit-tree, thus diſtinguiſhed : 1 

Malus Aurantia, Offic, Ger. 1279. Emac. 1463. Raii Hiſt; 
2. 1658. Malus Aurantia vulgaris, Park. t. -1c08, 
Malus Arantia major, C. B. Pin. 4346. Aurantium, Mala — 
tia, Mont. Ind. 37. Arantia Malus, C. B. 1. gy. Chab. 5: 
Aurantium vulgare, Ferr. Heſp. 377. Tourn. lac 620. Elem. 
Bot. 493. Boerh. Ind. A. 239. Mala Aurantia, Aldrov. 
Dendr. 489. Malus Aurantia vulgaris major, Jonſ. Dendr, 
22. THE ORANGE-TREE. Dale. 

This beautiful Tree grows to a pretty great Bigneſs in its 
native Places, having many Branches, the younger of which 
are of a greeniſh Colour, with ſeveral ſharp Thorns owing on 
them ; Leaves are of a pale, 2 green Colour, in 

like Bay- leaves, each of which is ſet on a Foot-ftalk in 
Shape of a Heart, of a pleaſant fragrant Smell, when bruiſed : 
The Flowers grow on the younger Shoots among the Leaves, 
of a ſingle Cup-faſhioned Leaf, cut into five Parts, with ſeveral 
yellow Stamina in the Middle, of a fragrant odoriferous Smell ; 
they are ſucceeded by large round Fruit, green at firſt, and of 
a reddiſh-yellow Colour, covered with a tough Skin or Peel, 
under which is contained the Pulp, conſiſting of a great Nums 
ber of ſmall Y:/iculz, full of a Juice, (among which lie 
longiſh round Seeds pointed at both Ends) divided by a Skin into 
ſeveral Cloves, or Partztions. e 

This Tree grows in Plenty in 2 Spain, and Portugal; 
and bears Flowers and Fruit all the Year ; but the Fruit is 
chiefly ed in October and November. ; | 

The Juice of Oranges is uſed as Sauce to whet the Appetite, 
It is cordial and cooling, good to quench Thirſt, and ſerviceable 
in burning Fevers; it is of great 1 being fre- 
quently mixed among other Antiſcorbutics. The lor — 
is cordial and ſtomachic, ſtrengthens and warms the 
prevents Mongo and Vomiting, and helps the Colic: _ - 

Officinal Preparations from Oranges are, a Water diſtilled 
from the Flowers, the Aqua Naphe, Off. a Conſerve of the 
Peel, and the ſame candied, and a Syrup of the Juice, 

N. B. The Sevil — is only uſed in Phyſic, the Ghina 
Orange being only eaten for Pleaſure, Miller's Bot. OF. 

This Fruit has different Names, ſuch as the Mala Arantia, 
Aurantia, Arangia, Mala Aurea, Chryſomelea, Poma Anarun- 
tia, Aurantia & Nerantia, Orangia, or * The Poets 

5 


undoubtedly meant no more by the Golden App —— arg 
Gardens of the Heſperides, Oranges, which are the Fruit 


of this Tree. Thus Virgil is ta be in this Line : 
Aus Mald dicem miſt: Cras altera mittam, _ 
But ſome of the Fruit differ very much in Taſte from others : 
Some are very bitter, whilſt are ſweet; Others again 
keep, as it were, a due Medium between ſweet and bitter; 
* Sort are juſtly preferred to the others, not with 


+ % 


and Lemon; for which Reaſon, we find, in ſome foreign Shops, 
their Peel dried and px ater, a Syrup, an Eſſence, 
a Tincture, and a diſtilled Oranges; but particularly 


find the preferred Flowers, and a Water diſtilled from the 
— Freſh Oranges, if eaten, reſiſt Putrefaction, and 
prevent the Scurvy. Bald. Ronfttus, de Scorbuto, ſays, he knew 
ſome who got entirely free from the Scutvy, roy the Uſe of 
» and their cel, . Riverinus, in his rth « 

Obſ. 84. makes Mention of a Shoe-maker, who had laboured 


under a tan Ague for near half a Year, and who wis at 
laſt cured the Uſe of "Otanges; whidh de cut into finall 
Pieces, and boiled in White-wine ; by taking ſome of which 


for a few Mornings, his Diſorder was removed. The Juice of 
ſweet Oranges, exhibited with Syrup of Violets, is excellent 
for procuring Sleep in Fevers. Jo. Camerar. Hort. Med. 
The Peel dried, reduced to a Powder, and drank in White- 
wine, corroborates the Stomach, helps Digeſtion, procure an 
Appetite, ſweetens a ſtinking Breath, and is ſerviceable in 
Bwellings of the Belly, Colics, Pains which ſucceed Child-birth, 
Su s of Urine and the Colic, See Epbem. N. C. Dec. 
Ann. 1. Oh /. 35. This Virtue is till ſtronger in the diſtilled 
Oil, four or hve Drope of which are to be taken in Wine. 
Domin. Panarolus, Pent. 2. OG. B. fays, that the Oil 
Orange-peel, proves a very expeditious Cure in Fevers. 
The Flowers preſerved with Sugar are an excellent Cordial, and 
eſteemed very good in burning and peſtilential Fevers, The 
Water diſtilled from the Flowers has a very fragrant Smell, and 
is good in malignant and virulent Fevers ; for it promotes a 
lentiful Diaphoreſis, comforts the Heart, refreſhes the vital 
pirits, gives Eaſe in the Colic, allays Pains of the Stomach, 
and kills Worms. It is alſo applied to the Pulſe with a View 
to comfort the Heart. It is elegantly 2 in Italy, where 
it is called Napha and Angelica. See Renod, Lib. 1. de Mat. 
Med. Set, 6. Cap. 4. Spain tis uſually given to Women 
in hard Labours. It is alſo uſed with Succeſs in Hyſterie Fits, 
but muſt be mixed with Muſk and blood for anſwering 
that Intention. R. Solenandr. Seck. 5. Confil. —_— L 
River. Lib. 15. Prax. Med. Cap. b. & Cent. 1. or 65. 
. The Water diſtilled from the Serd cures Pains arifin 
the Stone in the Kidneys. Ferrar. Lib. 4. Heſper. F. 
478. The Leaves, by means of a chymical Preparation, yield 
an Oil which is excellent in Caſes Where the Shin-þones ate 
hid bare. The Seed reſiſts Poiſon, and kills Worms. The 
Leaves, if boil'd in Red-wine, and drank, put a Stop to the Ca- 
We may here mention the Poma Sinenſia, the Mala Auran- 
tia Chinenſia, or China Oran which are of late become 
well enough known, and are ſuperior to the others in Delici- 
ouſheſs of Taſte, and bear the Name of the Country, from 
which they are imported to Liſbon, where they are now 
duced in conſiderable Quantities as well as in 2 Their 
Juice is much better adapted to the Intentions of Phyſic, but 
miſt not be taken in too large Quantities, eſpecially by thoſe 
who have cold and weak Stomachs. In the Shops, they make 
of their Peel ari Eſſence or Tincture, which is highly cordial 
and ſtomachic. Bartbol. Zorn. Botanolog. 
The Rind of the bitter Orange heats much. 
The Juice of the ſweet „ immoderately taken, 
weakens the Stomach, and cauſes Wind. As for the Juice of 
bitter Orange, it ſometimes incommodes the Stomach and 
|, a es ·ů thoſe Parts. 
The Juice of the bitter Orange contains much Phlegm and 
eſſential Salt, and a little Oil. | 
The Rinds of the ſweet and bitter Oranges agree at all times, 
in all Sorts of Ages, to Perſons who have a weak Stomach, and 
thoſe of a matic and melancholy Conſtitution. As for 
the Juice of theſe Fruits it is very good in hot Weather for 
bilious Perfons, and thoſe whoſe ours are too ſharp, and 


Y REMARKS. 


e Tbe beſt and the moſt 
in Eſteem for « good Taſte, are thoſe which in hot 
Countries becauſe the Soil of thoſe Places, having 

Store and 
the 


volatile Salts in it, communi- 


more 


bitter Orange is becauſe it contains 
Salt in it, and vale þ Harp, decay ttle emba- 
the topy Parts; which is the Reaſon it cominuni- 
I i the little nervous Fibres of the 
the as it con» 
as this Salt is 


the bitter Orünge in Medicinal 


4s wis before obſerved, for cooling and 
moiſtening, and —_— Fevers ; becauſe this Juice has 
more of the Acid in it, and can more eaſily thi the 


over- 
thinned Liquors, allay their violent Motions; and keep down 
thoſe ſharp Humours, that throw them into an extraordinaty 
gg I ſuppoſe, by the bitter Orange, Lemery means 


Of the OR anot-FLoweR: 
You ought to chuſe ſuch as are white, fair, of an agreeable 
Smell, gathered, | : 7 


y chear the Heart and Brain, promote the Menſes, 
frengten the Stomach, and affift Digeſtion, 

The immoderate Uſe of this hot Flower renders the Bile more 
ſharp, and by that means may cauſe different Diſeaſes. 

It contains much exalted Oil, volatile Salt, and Phlegm. 

The * Fower agrees at all times with aged, phlegmatic, 
and melancholy Perſons ; as alſo with · thoſe have a weak 
Stomach, and do not eaſily digeſt their Food. 


REMARKS. 


The Orange-flower is uſed in Food and Phyſic ; thi preſerye 
it whole and, by diſtilling, extract Aon, it A; > Cog 2 
very pleaſant Smell, and much uſed in Cordial, Hyſteric, and 
lic Potions. \ Its pleaſant Smell proceeds from thoſe 
Su * and Salts contained therein, which are elevated with 
the Liquor, and mix therewith. The Orange-flower helps g 
Digeſtion by its volatile Principles, which divide and attenu- 
ate the groſs Parts of the Aliments. It alſo refreſhes the 
Heart and Brain, and promotes the Menſes, becauſe the ſame 
exalted Px 5 revive * Maſs * Blood, increaſe the 
uantity ie Spirits, and rarefy the viſcous Juices which 
obſtruct the Courſe of the Blood. Lemery on ry 
AVRARIC, Mercury. 


AURATA, a Fiſh, called The Gilt-hcad, or Piſcis Sacer. 
According to Athenæus, it was eſteemed very dalicious Food by 
the Antients, It is called alſo Orata. 

AUREA ALEXANDRINA, an Opiate or Antidote, in · 
vented by Alexander. See ALEXANDER. 

AURES, the Ears. See'Avnis. 

AUREUS, a pompous Appellation for 
poſitions, either on account of their ineſs, Efficacy, er be- 
cauſe Gold enters their Compoſition. 

AUREUS RAMUS, is the Art of making Gold. 
e is alſo a Weight equal to a Dram and 

ellus. 

AURICHALCUM, Brafs, 

Is a Mixture of Copper and Lapis Caleminaris, which is put 
together in Fuſion by a very vehement Fire, in a Furnace made 


for that Purpoſe. 

The Diſcovery was made by the Alchymiſts, who, endeayour- 
ing to turn Braſs into Gold, found the way to give it a yellow 
Colour. The Calaminaris Stone es the acrid Salts of 
the Metal to that Degree, that it makes no Impreſſion on Li- 
quors, as the Copper does. Beſides, as the Calaminaris Stone 
coſts out ak ſo the yellow Braſs is cheaper than the natural. 

b. 

In making of Medicines great Care muſt be taken, that no- 
thing acid is put into a naked Braſs Veſſel, becauſe Acids diſ- 
folve Braſs, and that renders the Medicine emetic. 

AURICOLLA, the Gue, or Cement of Gold; It ſhould 
ſeem to ſignify the ſame as CyRys0coLLA, which ſee. ' 


iloſophorum. Theatr, Chym. 


„ TT 
oA RICULA Cirdir, the Auticles of the Heart. See 


Medicinal Com- 


an half. 


naſcens, J. B. 3. 840. 
cineraceo nigric 


1. Tourn. Inſt. Poerh. Ind. A. 14. 
7 Auriculze firmd, Mich. Nov. Gen. 124. Tab. 
i. Peniza Auriculam referess. Dill. Cat. 195. JEWS» 
EAR. Dake. 

Avzitui iz June, ot Jews Ears, are a fort of F 
or a Species of Agaric, which is found 
of the «tree. This is of the Fj 
Size, of a Man's Ear; but they are larger and ſtnaller 
It is of a membranous, cartilaginous, and pliant Subſtance, like 
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be ad in Mer cent in Vin 


to 
ſometimes it is i in Water for the fame with 


N 1 | | 


pp. Flor. Jen. 14. 
Auricula Uri, Sanituls Alpina, Mont. Ind. 37. 

— lten, C. B. Pin. 242. Hift. Oxon. 2. 557. 

BEARS-EARS. Dale, © 

This Herb grows in great abundance at or about Utrecht, in 
Stiria, Tyrole, Savoy, and Switzerland, about the Middles, and 
on the Tops, of large Mountains. It bears large thick green 
Leaves upon its Stalks, at whoſe Tops there are Flowers 
different Colouts. The Inhabitants of Utrecht call it Primula 
odorata, on account of its e Smell. Tho* this Herb is 
not ordinarily kept in the Shops, it may nevertheleſs be rank'd 
ies, and is of Service, both for in- 


— the , 
ternal and external os re, It with a mild, tem- 


te, and glutinous Juice, which, when d, may be 
d to old Wo with a grea Rt of Ret? en 
mix'd with Ointments and rs, it is of great Service in 
Ruptures, Fo. Camerar. Hort. Med. p. 25. Four or fixSpoon- 
fuls of the Water, in which the Herb has been boil'd, taken 


every M , cure and Ulcers of the Such 
= 1 on dy vn. —— where tis to be found, 
See Cinr. Geſner. de Lunar. 


Sermert. L. 1. Pratt. p. 2. C. 4. The Juice 
of the Flowers removes Spots of the Face, and beautifies the 
Skin; and with the ſame tion ſome diſtil a Watet from it. 


Barthol. Zorn, Botanobeg. | 
AURICULARIA, Ear-wort, Marlow, or Cylenian Plant. 
Auricularius 


It is a Species of Mint. See META. 

AURICULARIUS, belonging to the Ear. 

Medicus is a Phyſician for the 
LE ˖ a bodougFam: 
alen. 
ſignifies the fourth Lobe of the Liver. Caftellus. 

AURIGO, the Jaundice. See IcTexvs. if 

9 2 4 3 1367 ne Med. 
17. orm. 28. entm. 17. » $92. mentnm 
Ne Aldrov. Muf. Metall 35 Ae. — . Auri- 

ementum, Charlt. Foff. 12. Ar ſenicum pi 

iment 5 pigmentum in, 

epperrncdr of yp ge 3 of Galen, Narueth of Sera- 

pion, Zarnick Arfar of the Arabiant, and Orpiment or Orpin 

in Freurb, is an Arſenical Juice, in fquamous or cous 

Glebes, like the 2 the Squame, of Strata, 
being eaſily ſeparable each other. 

Orpiment is of three Kinds ; one of a Gold Colour ; the 
of a deeper Red, or Cinnabarine Colour, mix'd with 
Yellow ; and the third iſh and yellowiſh, mix'd with a 
large Proportion of Earth, and therefore the leaſt valuable, 
Theſe three Kinds are found in the Veins of Gold, Silver, 
Copper Mines ; but we know not what was the other Kind of 

mention d by Dioſcerides. 
rpiment is of an acrid Taſte, ſoluble in Oil, and inflam- 
mable by Fire, emitting a thin Flame with a great 
Smoke, ſmelling of Sulphur or Gatlick. 
if collected, turns to yellowiſh Flowers like Sulphur, and a 
or blood-colout'd Maſs remains bead þ which : N 
I 


1 


is raiſed to the upper of the Veſfel, and ' concretes 
into a iful, red, pelilucid Subſtance like a 
. _ ity of Metallic Earth at the Bottom. 


ſtances, are whatever is able to blunt the Acri 
of corrofive Medicines ; fuch as Milk and Oil, drank in 


Hr 


times by la- 
"rt 7 
ciarts CN 
in and in 
A the 


Mouth in the fame Interitions, and the Chineſe reckon it 
Purgative Medicines. However, I cannot think the 
| of this Medicine in aty reſpe®t alowadle 1 for it is » 
Poifon, deftruftive to the Nerves, ingly is found 
Expetience to on very terrible 


(lj 


ſelf, according to the different and in the 
Bodies of fuch as die in this thanner, the CEſophagus, Stomach, 
and Inteftines, are found to be inflamed, corroded, and perfo= 
rated in feveral Places. ' 
The Antidotes for Orpiment; and all — —— 
t 


Quantities, fat Broths, the Juice of Mallows or Marſhmal- 
lows, Decoctions of Flea-wort, and Linſeed, Marſhmallow- 
roots, and fuch-like, Orpiment or Arſenic, worn about the 
. 
init the 
ixiviam of Orpiment and Quick-lime is made the 
Ink, by the Effluvia of which alone, Letters 
written with Vi of Lead become viſible ; and the Painters 


NET IS 31 A- as ſome imagi 
nei o we believe it of irtue in preſerving 
* lentil? Difeae, 


uſe it for Gold from which Uſe its Name is derived. 
. 
* IPIGMENTUM RUBRUM, Reatoan, which 


AURIS, the Ear. 
Every one knows that the Ears are two in Number, that 
they are ſituated on the lateral Parts of the Head, and that they 
are the of Heating. Anatomifts commonly divide of 
diſtinguiſh the Zar into external and internal. the external 
Ear, mean all that lies without the external Orifice of the 
Meatus Auditorius in the Os Temporis ; and by the internal 
Ear, all that lies within the Cavities of that Bone, and alſo the 
Parts that bear any Relation thereto. | 

The greateſt Part of the external Ear conſiſts of a 
Cartilage, very artificially framed, which is the Baſis of all 
other Parts of which this Portion of the Zar is made up. The 
internal Ear conſiſts chiefly of ſeveral bony Pieces, partly form'd 
Portion of it calls Apophyſc Peer, and partly ſeparated from; 

ion of it call” rPetroſa, part 

but contain'd in a partir Cavicy of thas Bonn 

The external Ear, taken all together, reſembles in ſome 
degree the Shell of a Muſcle, with its broad End turn'd upward 
the fmall End downward, the convex Side next the Head, 
the concave Side outward, Two Portions are diftinguiſh'd in 
the external Ear, taken all , one large and ſolid, call'd 
in Latin Pina, which is the ſuperior, and 1 the greateſt 
Part; the other ſmall and ſoſt, call'd the „ which makes 
the lower Part. We may likewiſe confider two Sides in the 
outward Ear, one turn'd obliquely forward, and irregularl 
coneave ; the other turnꝰd obliquely backward, and unequal 
convex ; for all Ears, which have not been diſorder d by 
— *- in Childhood, are naturally bent for- 


The fore Side is divided into Eminences and Cavitiee, The 
Eminences are four in Number, call'd Helix, Anthelix, Tra- 
The Helix is the large folded Border, or 

Portion of the Ear. The Anthe- 


, the 


kftly, the Meatus of the external Ber, fituated at 
Part of the Bottom of the Concha. 
The back Side of the external Ear ſhews only 
derable Eminence, which is a Portion of the convex 
the p 
Is. likewiſe 
anſwering to the Criſta, by which the 


1 have 


_ 


AUR 

I have already ſaid, that the external Ear conſiſts chiefly of a 

artilage, which is n 
other Parts are Ligaments, „Integuments, ſebaceous 
and ceruminous Glands, Arteries, Veins, and Nerves ; but I 
do not reckon them a large Gland, call'd, by the Greets, 
Parotis, becauſe it lies very near the Ear. 

The Cartilage 
Extent and Figure with the large ſolid Portion thereof, alread 
mention'd ; but it is not of the ſame Thickneſs, being cover'd 
2 Integuments on both Sides- In the Lobe, or ſoft lower 

ortion of the Ear, this Cartilage is wanting. On the back 
Side, it ſhews all the Eminences and Cavities on the fore Side 
in an oppoſite Situation, with reſpect to each other, except the 
Fold of the great Circumference z and it conſiſts only of ons 
Piece from that Circumference all the Way to the Meatus Ex- 
ternus, except at the two Extremities of the folded Part of the 
Helix, where there are two ſmall ſeparate Portions connected to 
the great Cartilage only by the Integuments, 
The cartilaginous Portion of the external Meatus Audito- 
rius does not make a complete Circle, but rather a ſhort Tube, 
in one Side of which there is a Break, and which terminates in 
an oblique Border, fixed to the Edge of the bony Canal by 
feverat {mall Inequalities, as by a kind of Ingrailing ; and from 
this Obliquity it is that the cartilaginous Border terminates 
— 2 in a kind of Apex or Point. The lateral Break in 
this Cartilage is between the upper and back Part of its Cir- 
cumference, and on each Side thereof the cartilaginous Edges 
are rounded, - There are likewiſe two or three other ſmall Inci- 
ſures in this Circumference, which, in regard to the Meatus, 
repreſent obliquely tranſverſe Fiſſures. The anterior Fiſſure is 
in a manner quadrangular ; neither are the intermediate Parts 
always oppoſite to each other, for the uppermoſt is a little fur- 
ther from the Os Temporis than the poſterior. 

The external Ear is fix'd to the Cranium, not only by the 
cartilaginous Portion of the Meatus already mention'd, but 
alſo by Ligaments, which are two in Number, one anterior, 
the other poſterior. The anterior Ligament is fix'd by one 
Extremity to the Root of the Apophyſis Zygomatica of the Os 
Temporis, at the anterior, and a little toward the ſuperior, Part 
of the Meatus Offeus, cloſe to the Corner of the Glenoide 
Cavity ; and by the other Extremity to the anterior and ſupe- 
rior Part of the cartilaginous Meatus. 

The poſterior Ligament is fix'd by one End to the Root of 
the Maſtoide Apophyſis, and by the other to the poſterior Part 
of the Convexity of the Concha, fo that it is oppoſite to the 
anterior Ligament. There is likewiſe a kind of ſuperior Liga- 
ment, which ſeems to be only a Continuation of the Aponeu- 
rolis of the Frontal and Occipital Muſcles. 

Of the Muſcles of the external Ear, ſome go between the 
Cartilages and Os Temporis, others are confin'd to the Carti- 
lages alone, Both Kinds vary in different Subjects, and are 
ſometimes ſo very thin, as to look more like Ligaments than 
Muſcles. The Muſcles of the firſt Kind are generally three in 
Number, one ſuperior, one erior, and one anterior, and 
they are all very thin. The ſuperior Muſcle is fix'd in the 
Convexity of the Foſſa Navicularis, and of the ſuperior Portion 
of the Concha ; from whence it runs up to the ſquamous Por- 
tion of the Os Temporis, expanding in a radiated manner, tho 
not in the ſame Degrees, in all Subjects; and is inſerted prin- 
cipally in the Ligamentary Aponeuroſis, which covers the poſte- 
rior — of . = Temporal Muſcle. 

The anterior Muſcle is ſmall, more or leſs inverted, and 
like an Appendix to the ſuperior. It is fix'd by one Extremity 
about the Root of the Zygomatic Apophyſis, and by the other 
in the anterior Part of the Convexity of the Concha. 

The poſterior Muſcle is almoſt tranſverſe, and of a conſider- 
able Breadth, being fix'd by one End to the poſterior Part of the 
Convexity of 3 a th and by the other in the Root of the 


Maftoide Apophyſis. It covers the poſterior Ligament ; but the 
_ Diviſion of it into ſeveral Portions, mention'd by ſome Author, 
ſeems to be merely artificial, that is, owing to Diſſection. 


The ſmall M which are confin'd to the Cartilages, are 
only ſmall Strata of Fibres, found on both Sides of the Carti- 
lages. In many Subjects are of ſo pale a Colour, as not 
to look at all like Muſcular Fibres. Of this Number are thoſe 
which Valſalva diſcover'd in the different Cavities on the back 
Side of the Cartilage, and thoſe found by Santorini on the Tra- 

s and along the convex Part of the anterior Portion of the 

ix. ' 

The Skin of the external Ear is, in 
of that which covers the neig of the Temporal 
Region. 'The Skin on the fore Side of the Ear is accompanied 
by a very (mall Quantity of cellular Subſtance ; and therefore 
we find all the Eminences and Cavities of that Side diſtinctly 
mark*d upon it, as far as the Bottom of the external Meatus 
Auditorius. In what I have ſaid of the Skin, the Epidermis is 


Likewiſe comprehended 1371 
by the Skin, continued from the 


, a Continuation 


- The back Side is cover'd 
fore Side ; but as the Folds are there very cloſe, it only paſſes 
ever them, except that Portion of the Concha which ſurrounds 


of the outward Ear is nearly of the fame. 


is join d to.the | 
” The Hol- 

Anthelix. and 

, as it is filld 


over it. 


the Tragus, Antitragus, and Meatus Auditorius, is made up of 
nothi 1510 and er- Subſtance. The * Audi- 
torius is . cartilaginous : bony P 
tion is the 1 any Aggtos aug: the Canal; Yo 
cartilaginous Portion is the ſhorteſt, and, in Adults, forms the 
external Opening, or Orifice of the Canal. 

Theſe two Portions, join'd endwiſe to each other, form a 
Canal of about three — of an Inch in Length, of dif- 
ferent Wideneſs in its different Parts, and a little contorted. It 
is 7 NN b oy ny, 58 cellular Membrane, thro* 
its whole ; and thus theſe Integuments make up for the 
Breaks in the ilaginous Portion, = form a kind 95 cuta- 
neous Tube in the other Portion. The cellular Membrane is 
SN with the Perichondrium and Perioſteum of the 

eatus. 

The Skin which covers both Sides of the Cartilage contains 
a great Number of ſmall Glands, which continually diſcharge 
an oily whitiſh Humour, collected chiefly near the Adheſions 
of the Ear to the Head, and under the Fold of the Helix ; and 
theſe Glands are of the ſebaceous Kind. The Skin which lines 
the Meatus Auditorius, contains another kind of Glands, of a 
. Colour, and which may be plainly ſeen on the convex 

ide of the cutaneous Tube. 

Theſe Glands are diſpoſed in ſuch a manner as to leave reti- 
cular Spaces between them, and they penetrate a little way into 
the Subſtance of the Skin. They are call'd Glandulz Cerumi- 
noſæ, becauſe they diſcharge that Matter which is named Ceru- 
men, or the Wax of the Ears. The inner Surface of the cuta- 
neous Tube is full of fine Hairs, between which lie the Orifices 
of the ceruminous Glands, The firſt Place, in which we meet 
with theſe Glands, is on that Part of the convex Side of the 
2 Tube, which ſupplies the Breaks of the cartilaginous 

eatus. f 

The Arteries of the external Ear come anteriorly from the 
Arteria Temporalis, and poſteriorly from the Occipitalis, which 
is a Branch of the external Carotid. It is proper to obſerve 
here, that the Occipital Artery communicates with the Verte- 
bralis, and thereby with the internal Carotid. The Veins are 
Branches of the Jugularis Externa. And the Occipital Vein 
communicates not only with the Vena Vertebralis, but im- 
_ with the neighbouring lateral Sinus of the Dura 


ter. 

The Portio Dura of the Auditory Nerve, having paſs'd out 
of the Cranium, thro* the Foramen Stylo-maſtoidzum, in the 
manner that ſhall be afterwards deſcribed, gives off a Branch 
which runs up behind the Ear, to the back Side of which it 
ſends ſeveral Filaments ; and the Trunk of this Branch ſends 
likewiſe Filaments to the Meatus, and fore Side of the Ear. 
The ſecond Vertebral Pair ſends alſo a Branch to the Ear, the 
Ramifications of which communicate with thoſe of the other 
Branch from the Portio Dura. 

All the bony Organ of Hearing may very naturally be divided 
into four general Parts : | 

1. The external Meatus Auditorius. 

2. The Tympanum, or Barrel of the Ear. 

3. The Labyrinth, 

| 1 The internal Meatus Auditorius, 

t may likewiſe be divided into immoveable or con 
Parts, which take in all the four already mentioned; 
moveable or contain'd Parts, which are four little Bones lodg'd 
in the Tympanum, call'd Incus, Malleus, Stapes, and Os 
biculare, or Lenticulare. 


The external Me aTus AupiToRIUs. 


The external Auditory Paſſage begins by the- external Audi- 
tory Hole, the 72 rough and prominent; but 
backwards, towards the Maſtoide Apophyſis, it appears very 
much floped. The Paſlage itſelf is about half an Inch in 
Le ing obliquely from behind forward, in a curve 
Direction, and ſometimes winding a little in the Middle, like 
a Screw. Its Cavity is almoſt oval, wider at the Entry than 
at the Middle, after which it widens again by Degrees. | 

It terminates inwardly by an even circular Edge, lying in a . 
Plane very much inclined, the upper Part of it 8 
he wer The ene 
is on wer on the upper. ve 
Side of the circular Edge is grooved quite round. 

In Children this bony Canal is 2 well as the Ma- 
ſtoide Apophyſis ; and the inner circular Edge is a diſtinct Ring, 
which, in an advanced Age, unites entirely, and becomes one 


Piece with the reſt : It is termed the Bony Circle in Infants; 
—— it is very caily ſeparated from all the other 
. * 3 1 It 


4 6 * 


"I e Ab 8 1 
it mould ſeem therefore, that the whole bony, Canal in 
Adults is only a Prolongation of the bony Circle in Children; 
becauſe, even in à more advanced Age, the whole Canal may 
without much Difficulty be taken out. The circular Groove 
lies between the, Maſtoide Apophylis and the articular Fiſſure or 
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V. Ficuns and $1TUATION of the TYMPANUM. 


The Tympanum or Barrel of the Ear is a Cavity irregularly | 
Ae” e of it belle turned eee, and tho 


outh joined to the circular Groove already mentioned. Both 
'Eminences and Cavities are obſervable in it. 
ran uA iw! EMINENCES. 
© The remarkable Eminences are three in Number: A 
Tuberofity lying in. the very Bottom of the Barrel, a little to- 
ward the back Part; and, a ſmall irr Pyramid, fituated 
about the Tuberoſity, and a little more 
it is perforated by a ſmall Hole, and on one Side of the Baſis 
two ſmall bony Filaments are often found in a Situation; 
and, indeed, I believe they are ſeldom wanting, though their 
tender Structure expoſes them to be often broken. In the third 
Eminence is a Cavity ſhaped like the Mouth of a = ſitu- 
ated at the upper, and a little towards the anterior Part of the 
Bottom of the Tympanum. This Cavity is Part of a Half- 
canal, of which hereafter ; and at 3 ver D r 
its Point, is a little Ridge, whi one 0 
it to the other, but N not os. 2 
42 0 CAvITIES. a 1 | 
The principal Cavities in the Tymn are, the Openi 
of the . Cells or Sinuoſities, the ing of the Fes 
flachian Tube, the bony Half-canal, the Feneffra Ovalis, and 
Rotunda ;, and to theſe may be added the Hole in the Py- 
ramid. „ — . 

The ing of the Maſtoide Cells is at the poſterior and 
upper Pres of the Edge of the Barrel. The Cells themſelves, 
which end there, are dug 4. ** of the 191 Pro- 
ceſs, being very irregular, ull o f urnings. 
The 8 of t the Euftachian Tube is 9 anterior, and 
2a little toward the upper Part of the Edge of the Barrel. 
This Tube, in France * term'd the Agurduct, runs 
from the Tympanum towards poſterior Openings of the 
Naſal Foſſæ, and Arch of the Palate. The bony Portion 
thereof, of 'which alone I here ſpeak, is dug 1 
Petroſa, along the Duct of the carotid 8 ; and when it 
leaves that, it is lengthened out by the ſpina 4 of the 
Os oides, Theſe two Cavities, the Maſtoide Cells, and 
the Euſtachian Tube, are, in ſome meaſure, Prolongations of 
the Tympanum, one anterior, the other rior. 

The bony Half-canal, of which the Cavity reſembling the 
Mouth of a Spoon is the Extremity, lies immediately above the 
Euſtachian Tube, towards the upper Side of the Apophyſis Pe- 
troſa, or rather in the very Subſtance of that upper Side. 
natural State, a ſmall Muſcle is Jodged in it. 

The Feneftra Ovalis is a Hole of Communication between 
the Tympanum and Labyrinth. It lies immediately above the 
Tuberofity, the. upper Side of it being a little rounded, the 
lower a little flatted ; and one Extremity being turned forward, 
the other backward. Towards the Labyrinth r has 
a little flat thin Border quite round it, which rs it nar- 
rower at that Place than any-where elſe. 

The Feneftra Rotunda is ſomething leſs than the Ovalis, and 
ſituated in the lower, and a little towards the poſterior Part of 
the large Tuberoſity; the Opening of it, which is the Orifice 
of a particular Duct in the Labyrinth, lying obliquely backward 

and outward. 

The Hole in the Apex of the Pyramid is the Orifice of a Ca- 

vity, which may be named the Sinus of this Pyramid. 
The Ossicul A AuDITUs. 


The 7 contains ſeveral little Bones, called the 
Bones of the Ear. They are generally four in Number, deno- 
minated from ſomething to which they are thought to bear a 
Reſemblance, as the Incus, Malleus, Stapes, and Os Orbicu- 
lare, or Lenticulare. 


. 
— 


Incvus. 


The Incus or Anvil reſembles in ſome meaſure one of the an- 
terior Grinding Teeth, with its Roots, at a great Diſtance 
from each other; at leaſt it comes nearer to this than to the 
Shape of an Anvil. It may be divided into Body and Branches, 
The Body is a large Subſtance ; the Branches or Legs are two, 
one long and one ſhort. "The Body is turned forward, the 
ſhort 7 and the long Leg downward. 
The Body of the Incus is broader than it is thick. It has 
two Eminences, and two Cavities between them, -much in the 
ſame manner as we ſee in the Crown of the firſt Grinders. 

The ſhort Leg is thick at its Origin, and from thence de- 
| ne, It is ſituated horizon- 


Vol. 


d ; the Apex of 


In a 


her be bong 
of te Maſtode Opening of the Tympa -- di Ye 


The! , view'd through the external audi aſſage 
appears 2 ically ; W. r 
on the fore or back Side, we ſee it is inclined, the Extremity of 
it being turned much more inward than the Root or in. 
The Point of the Extremity is a little flatted, and bent inward 
like a Hook, and ſometimes a little hollowed like a kind of 
Ear-picker. By this we may diſtinguiſh the Incus of one Ear 
from that of the other, when out of their Places ; for, turning 
the ſhort Leg backward, and the long Leg downward, if the 
Curvature of this long Leg be toward the Left Hand, the Bone 
— ragionea z if towards the Right, it belongs to 


FW | MALLEUus. 

The Adallexs or Hammer is a long Bone, with a large Head, 
a ſmall Neck, and two Apophyſes, one in the Neck, the other 
in the Handle. 

The Top of the Head is conſiderably rounded, and from 
thence it contracts all the Way to the Neck. Both Head and 
Neck are in an inclined Situation; and the Eminences and Ca- 
vities in it anſwer to thoſe in the Body of the Tncus. 

- The Handle is look'd upon as one of the Apophyſes of the 
Malleus ; and, in that Caſe, it is the greateſt of the three. It 
forms an Angle with the Neck and Head, near which it is 
Lows, broad and flat, and decreaſes gradually toward its 
xtremity. | 
The Apoph is of the Handle, termed by others the ſmall or 
ſhort Apo g of the Malleus, terminates the Angle already 
mentioned, being extended towards the Neck, and lying in a 
ſtrait Line with that Side or Border of the Handle which is 
next it. | 
_ The Apophyſis of the Neck, called alſo Apophyſis Gracilis, 
is in a natural State very long, but ſo flender withal, that it is 
very eaſily broken, eſpecially when dry, which is the Reaſon 
1 the true Length of it was for a long time unknown. It 
iſes from the Neck, and ſometimes appears much longer than 
it really is, by the Addition of a ſmall 454 Tendon ſticking to 
it. 1 "or he ET 

When the Malleus is in its true Situation, the Head and 
Neck are turned upwards and inwards ; the Handle . 
parallel to the long Leg of the Jucus, but more forward ; the 
Apophyſis of the Handle upwards and outward, near the ſuperior 
Portion of the Edge of the Tympanum, near the Centre of which 
is the Extremity of the Handle ; and the Apophyſis Gracilis 
forward, reaching all the Way to the articular Fiſſure in the Os 
8 It is eaſy, after what has been ſaid, to diſtinguiſh 
the Malleus of the Right Side from that of the Left. 


N | STATES. 


The Stapes is a ſmall Bone, very well denominated from the 
11 bears to a Stirrup. It is divided into the Head, 
; is. | 
e Head is placed upon a ſhort flatted Neck, the Top of it 
being ſometimes flat, ſometimes a little hollow, 
two Legs, taken together, form an Arch like that of a 
— * the y Side of my is a 1 — which runs 
ough their whole Length. One is longer, more bent 
and a little broader, than the other. . : 

The Baſis reſembles that of a Stirrup, both in its oval Shape, 
and Union with the 2 that it is not perforated as the 
Stirrups now are, but ſolid, like thoſe of the Antients. Round 
its Circumference, next the Legs, is a little Border which 
makes that Side of the Baſis appear a little hollow. The other 
Side is ſmooth ; and one half of the Circumference is 
ſomething more curve than the other, 

The Subject being in an exact Poſture, the Stapes is to be 
conſidered as lying on its Side, with the Head turned outward, . 
near the Extremity of the Leg of the Incus ; the Baſis, inward, 
being fixed in the Fengſtra Ovalis ; the longeſt Leg, backward ; 
the ſhorteſt, forward ; and both in the fame Plane. By this 
Situation it is eaſy to know the Stapes belonging to each Tae. 


Os OnrBICULARE. - 
The orbicular or lenticular Bone is the ſmalleſt Bone in the 


| vow... lies between the Head of the Stapes and Extremity 
times 


of 2 * the Incus, being articulated with each of 

theſe. In nes it is found very cloſely connected, fome- 

to the Stapes, ſometimes to the Tncus ; and might in that 

State be eaſily miſtaken for an Epiphyſis of either of theſe 

Bones. 7 | 
LaByRINTH. 

The Labyrinth is divided into three Parts, the anterior, mid- 
dle, and poſterior. The middle Portion is termed YVefibulum, 
the anterior Cochlea, and the poſterior the Labyrinth, in parti- 
cular, which comprehend the three ſemjcircular Canals. 


In the true Situation and Direction of the s Petroſa, 
* bes forward and inward, towards the Extremity of 
| the 


the Apophyſis ; the ſemicircular Canal backwar 
toward the Baſis of the Apophyſis, and the Veſtibulum hetween 
the other two. 


VBeTIBULUM: 
The Veſtibulum is an irregularly round Cavity, leſs than the 
onda. and fituated more . and a little more for- 
ward, Theſe two Cavities are, in a manner, ſet Back to Back, 
with a common Partition-wall between them, perforated near 
the Middle by the Feneffra Ovalis, by which the Cavities com- 
municate with one another. 

The Cavity of the Veſtibulum is likewiſe perforated by ſeveral 
other Holes; on the Outſide, or towards the Tympanum, by 
the Feneftra Rotunda, but this is commonly ſeen in dry Bones 
only; on the back Side, by the bye Orifices of the ſemicircular 
Canals ; on the lower Part of the fore Side, by two Holes which 
are the Entry of the Cuchlea, but one of them is ſhut up in freſh 
Bones; and on the fore Side, towards the internal Meatus Au- 
ditorius, oppoſite to the Feneſtra Ovalis, by a great many ver) 
ſmal! Holes for the Paſſage of the Nerves. On the upper Si 
there are only ſmall Pores. 


SE MICIRCULAR Canals. 


The ſemicircular Canals are three in Number, one vertical 
nd ſuperior, one vertical and poſterior, and one horizontal. 


e ſuperior vertical Canal is ſituated tranſverſly with reſpect to 


the AT Petrofa, the convex Side or Curvature of it bei 

turned upward, and Extremities downward ; one inward, 
the other outward. | r vertical Canal lies parallel to 
che Length of the Apophyſis, the Curvature being turned back- 
ward, and the Extremities forward, one upward, the other 
downward ; and the ſuperior Extremity of this Canal meets and 
loſes itſelf in the comet — of the former. The Curva- 

re and Extremities of the horizontal Canal are almoſt on a 

evel, the Curvature lying obliquely backward, and the Extre- 
mities forward, ending under thoſe of the ſuperior vertical Ca- 
nal, but a little nearer each other; and the inner being almoſt 
in the middle Space, between the Extremities of the poſterior 
vertical Canal. 

The horizontal Canal is generally the leaſt of the three ; the 
poſterior Vertical is often, and the ſuperior Vertical ſometimes, 
the greateſt ; and ſometimes. theſe two are equal. All the 
three Canals are larger than a Semicircle, forming nearly three 

uadrants ; they axe broader at the Orihces, than in the Mid- 

. Theſe Orifices open into the back Side of the Vaftibulwn, 
as has been ſaid, being but ſive in Number, becauſe two of 
them are loſt in each other. So that in the poſterior Part of 
the Veſtibulum, two appear towards the Inſide, and three to- 
wards the Outſide, 

In Children the Subſtance of theſe Canals is compact, while 
that which ſurrounds them is ſpongy, ſo that the W * euſily 
7 from the reſt of the Apophyſis Petroſa, Adults, 
all the Parts of the Bone are ſo ſolid, that theſe Canals a 
only like Paſſages dug in a Piece of Ivory. From this De- 
1— it is eaſy to diſtinguiſh the Right Labyrinth from the 

t. x 


CocnuLera. 


The Cochlea is a ſort of ſpiral Shell, with two Ducts, form'd 
in the anterior Part of the Apophyſis Petroſa, in ſome meaſure 
reſembling the Shell of a Snail, The Parts to be diſtingu 
in it, in its true Situation, are the Baſis, the Apex, the ſpiral 
Lamina, or Half-ſeptum, by which its Cavity is divided into 
two Half-canals, the Spindle round which the Cochlaa turns, 
and laſtly the Orifices and Union of the two Ducts. 

The Baſis is turned directly inward, toward the internal Fo- 
ramen Auditorium; the Apex, outward ; and the Axis of the 
Spindle is nearly horizontal ; but in all of them Allowance muſt 
be made for the Obliquity of the Os Petroſum, in. which, they, 


lie. 

The Baſis of the Cochlea is gently hollow'd,; and towards the 
Middle, perforated by ſeveral ſmall Holes. The Spindle is a 
kind of ſhort Cone, with a very large Baſis, which is the Mid- 
dle of the Baſis of the Cachlea. Through its whole Length 

runs a double ſpiral. Groove, which, through. a Micraſcope, 
ſhews a great Number of Pores. i 

The Cochlea makes about two Turns and an half from the 
Baſis to the Apex; and the two Ducts, being ſtrictly united to- 

ther through their whole Courſe, form an entire common 

eptum, which muſt not be confaunded with the Half ſeptum 
or ſpiral Lamina, as is often done. The firſt might be termed 
the common Septum; the other, the particular Septum, or 
Half- ſeptum. 

Both of them are cloſely joined to the Spindle, being thicker 
there than in any other Place. The common Septum is com- 
qo and ſeparates the Turns entirely from each other z where- 
as the Half · ſeptum in the Sceleton is only a ſpiral Lamina, the 
Breadth of which is terminated all round by a. very thin Bord 
lying in the middle Cavity of the Cachlea, In the natural 


iſhed 


-+ ny 
State 


1 — - - % 


= 


q 4 
The two Half-canals turn jointly about the Spindle, one bo- 
ing ſituated towards the Baſis of the Cochlea, the other towards 
the Apex ; for which Reaſon I have, termed one | 
internal, the other external, the Diviſion of them into the up- 
= and lower Flight not bein 
t liable to convey a very falſe 
The Spiral or Volute of the Cochlea begins at the lower 
Part of the YV:fibulum, runs from thence forward to the Top, 
then backward down to the Battom, afterwards upward 
forward, and ſo on from the Baſis, which js turned inwards; to 
the Apex, which is turned outwards. © 4 
From this Deſcription it is eafy ta know to which Ear any 
Cochlea belongs, when we ſee it prepared, It likewiſe teaches 
us, that in the Right Cochlea the Direction of the Turning is 
the ſame as in Garden-ſnails, and almoſt all the other common 
Shells; but in the Left Cochlia the Turnings are in a con- 
wur Diredtion, as in one Kind of Shell, which is rarely met 
wi 


The two Half-canals communicate fully at the Apex of the 
Cochlea. Their ſeparate Openings are towards the Baſs, ane 
of them being immediately into the lower Part of the fore Side 
of 9 um, ee the 2 Ratunda. 9 4 
two Openings are d by a particular Turning, whi 

ſhall be explained. : Vi ol oÞ Mo 5 
Fon aux AupiTorion InTERNUM; © 


The internal auditory Hole is the Backſide of the Apophyſis 
Petroſa, in ſome meaſure behind the Pe/tibulum and Baſis of the 
Cachlea, It is à kind of blind Hole, divided into two Foſſubr, 
„ the other ſmall. The large one lies loweſt, and 
ſerves the Portio Mollis of the auditory Nerve, or ſeventh 
Pair. The ſmall one is uppermoſt, and is the. Opening of a 
ſmall Du, through which the Portio Dura of the 2 * 


paſſes. ; 4 - - L 4 | J 
The inferior Foſſula is full of little Holes, which, in the na- 
tural State, are filled with nervous Filaments of the Portia 
Mollis, which go to the Spindle, to the ſemicircular Canals, 
and to thoſe of the Cachlea, It is this Foſſula which forms. the 
ſhallow Cavity at the Baſis of the Spindle of the Cochlea. l 
The Paſſage for the Portio Dura of the auditory Nerve runs 


behind the Tympanum.z, and its Orifice is the Stylomaſtoide 
Hole. Fallopius gave to this Duct the Name of 422 
from its Reſemblance to ſome Aqueducis in an. It begins 


bv the ſmall Foſſula, and pierces from within, outwards, the 

Part of the Apophyſis Petroſa, making there an Angle or 
8 From thence it is inclined backward, behind: the 
ſmall Pyramid. of the Tympamum, and runs down to the Stylo- 
maſtoide Hole, through which it goes aut. It communicates 
likewiſe by a ſmall Hole with the Barrel of the Ear. 

In ſome Sculls this Aqueduct of Wy a is open on the up- 
per Part of the Apophyſis Petroſa, a kind of | ga 
in it, formed by a double Hole. It is at this Place that it 
makes the Ano already mentioned. But commonly it is co- 
vered with a bony Lamina. | | 

The other Parts of the Ear are principally the Membrana 
Tympani, the Perioſteum of the Barrel, the Membrana 
Malioides Interna, the Muſcles of the Oſſicula, the Parts 
which 3 the Formation of. the Euſtachian Tube, the 
Arteries, Veins, and Nerves. I find myſelf, however, under 
a Neceſſity of beginning by the Tuba Euſtachiana, for two 
Reaſons.: Firſt, becauſe the bony Parts of that Tube are but 
of very ſmall Uſe for the Knowledge of its whole Structure and 
Compoſition, And, 8 becauſe we are obliged to men- 
tion it in deſcribing the Muſcles, 

The Euftachian Tube, otherwiſe called Ducius Auris Pala- 
tinus, and in France: generally the Aquedud? :: This, however, 
muſt not be confounded with. the —— Fallopui, It is a 
Canal or Du& which goes from the Tympanum to the poſterior 
Openings of the Nares, or Naſal Foſſe, and toward the Arch 
of the Palate ; it is dug in the Apophy ſis Petroſa, along the ca- 
rotid Canal; and it is lengt aut by the ſpinal Apophyſis of 
the Os Sphenoidale. 

In its natural State, this Duct reaches from the Cavity of the 
Barrel to the Root or ſuperior Part of the internal Ala of the 
Apophyſis Pterygoides; and through this whole Courſe it is 
made up of two Portions, one intirely bony, and the other 


tly bon cartilaginous, and partly membranous. 
n ough its whole Length imme 
above the Fillure of the Glenoide, or articular Cavity of the 
Temporis, and terminates at the Meeting of the. ſpinal 
yiis of the Os Sphendidale with the Apophyſis Petroſa of the 
Temporis, that is, between that ſpinal Apophyſis and the 
inferior Ori ce of. the carotid Canal. 

The other or mixed Portion reaches in the ſame. Direction 
ſrom this Place to the internal Ala of the Apophy ſis n 
or to the poſterior and outer Edge of the Nares. But, ta form a 
more exact Idea of it, it will be proper to conſider it as. divided 
into four Para, two ſuperior, and, two inferior. Th | 

e 


ee Sis ——— and the outer 
Side joins that of the neighbouring Noſtril. e Cavity of the 
Tube is lined by a Membrane like that of the in Nares, 


nent Edge, this Membrane is conſiderably increaſed in 
neſs, repreſenting a kind of half Pad. 

The Situation bf the two Tubes is oblique; their poſterior 
Extremities at the Ears being at a greater Diſtance than the 
anterior at the Nares, and the convex Sides of the prominent 

are turned toward each other. The ings of the 
Tubes are oval at this Place, as is likewiſe their whole Cavity; 
2 that of the mixed Portion. 
The Eullachian Tube furniſhed with three —— 
cording to Valſalva, who diſcovered, that the Prery > 
nus, and the r do not — n 
to the Uvula, but to this Tube. To theſe he adds a third, 
which is the 1 ſince called by ſome Authors, 
Muſcului Tube Novus Jalſaluæ. It ariſes broad and tendinbus 
from the Edge of all the lunated Part of the Os Palati, ſeveral 
of its Fibres being ſpread upon the Membrane that covers the 
Foramen Narium ; then growing into a ſmall thin Tendoti, it 
is reflected about the Hook-like Proceſs of the inner Ala of the 
Proceſſus Pterygoides ; but ſoon turning into a narrow and thin 
fleſhy Belly, it runs cloſe along the Inſide of the Muſculus Pte- 
rygoidzus Internus, and is i carnous into all the mem- 
fleſhy, and cartilaginous Part of the Tube. 
Its Uſe is to dilate and keep open this Chanel, as Yalſalva 
firſt has moſt ingeniouſly taken Notice. 

The Membran Tympant is a thin fattifh Pellicle, 
the of which is round, and fixed in the orbicular 
Groove, which divides the bony Meatus of the external Ear 
from the Tympanum, or Barrel. This Membrane is 


of which it | r 
— 


very much 
ſtretched, or very tenſe, and yet not perfectly flat; for, on the 
Side next the Meatus Externus, it has a ſmall Hollownefs 


which is pointed in the Middle; and, on the Side next the Tym- 
panum, it is gently convex, and alſo pointed in the Middle. 

This Membrane is ſituated obliquely, the upper Part of its 
Circumſerence being turned outward; and the lower Part in- 
ward, ſuitable to the Direction of the bony Groove already 
mentioned. It is made up of ſevetal very fine Lamine, cloſely 
united » The external Lamina is, in ſome meaſure, 2 
Production of the Skin and Cuticula of the external Meatus ; 
for they may be pulled at the ſame time like the Finger of a 
Glove. The internal Lamina is a' Continuation” of the Peri- 
oſteum of the Tympanum ; and, when the Membrane has been 
firſt macerated in Water, each of theſe Lamine may be ſubdi- 
vided into ſeveral others, which I have ſometimes made to 
amount in all to ſix. In very young Children, this Membrane 
is covered on the Outſide by à thick mucilaginous Web. 

The Depreſſion in the Middle of the Membram T; 
is cauſed by the Adheſion of the little Bone called Malleus, the 
Handle of which is cloſely joined to the Inſide of the Mem- 
brane, from the upper Part of the Circumference all the Way 
to the Centre, to which the End of the Handle is fixed. This 
Handle ſeems to lie in a very fine membranous Duplicature, 
by means of which it is tied to the Membrana Tympani, and 
which ſerves it for a Perioſteum. 
The Perioſteum of the Tympanum, or Barrel of the Bar 
ee d of the- felt aces) eee 
V means of Anatomical Injections, which diſcover capil 
eſſels very diſtinctly ramified on the Surface of the Offieula: 
It is likewiſe continued over the two Fenęſlræ, and enters the 
BEuftachian Tube, where it is loſt in che inner Membrane of 
that Duct. 


„which is partly a 


ſeems to be of a glandular Structure, like a 
Pituitaria. The Maſtoide Opening is ite to the ſmall 


* ace Officuls nne next in Order ; the 
is a ſtrong Ligament fixed in the Point of 
the ſhort to the of the” Maſtoide Opening. Be- 


we find' a ſmall thin vr nn 
The Malleus is connected through the whole Length of iti 


* 


The exter- 


M erlur, 
and mentioned by Fabricius ab . is A hin Finke 
u rt of the bo 


lus of flefhy Fibres; along 
AMeatus Audirov ius, Keen the Perioſteum arid the other 
| The outer Part of it is pretty broad; and it ton 
as it advancts towards the or Break e 
orvicular Groove of the Tympattthh, int Which it enters 
a ſmall "Tendon, above the Meinbrana Tyrhpanti; and i 
the Neck of the Malt, near the fodll Eminence, 
rt Apophy ſis, of the Handle. This Muſt i foifietimes fo 
pale as hardly to be diſtinguilhed. | 
| The anterior Mulcle of the Malleas, called by Mr. _ 
the Exreraal, is ficſhy; long, and tun. It runs hey Bs 
— bf the uſtachian Tube, to which jt adheres very cloſe- 
ly through its whole h. Its unterlot — is ited IH 
t Side of the Tube juſt before the Sphendidal Spine; and the 
poſterior Extremity ends in à long thin Tendon, which rund iti 
the Articular or Glenoide Fiſſure of the Os Temporis, thro' a 
ſmall oblique Notch, at whith Fiſfure it enters the Thuipaniiint, 
and is inferted in the long thin Apophylis of the Her. 1 
is partly accompanied by # Nerve, which forts what is 
the Chorda * n Ne e e 
The internal Muſele of the aller is very fleſhy 
diſtinct. It lies along the Inſide of the Fuffuchian Tube, partly 
on the cartilaginous, and partly on the bony Portion, bei 
fixed by one Exttemity in poptiyſis Petroſa. Afterwards 
it runs along the Cavity of the — err of the Tympa- 
num, _ which — it is inve 2 —4 * of a _ 
branous or ligatnentary Vagina, which, being to the 
of the Half-canal, fortns an entire Tube Gatewith ; and 5 
Vagina muſt be cut open before we can ſee the Muſcle. 

t the Extremities of this bony Half- canal, where we ob- 
ſerve the Cavity ſhaped like the Mouth of a Spoon, this Muſ- 
cle — <4 — * — _ the — ale? 
or ntary Ridge in t am vity, as over a 
and is inferred in che Neck of the Mala, above the ſmall 
Apophyſis, advancing likewiſe as far ag the dle. The Ex- 
tremities of the anterior and internal Mufcles 57 meet, 
and there they cover the mixed Portion of the Euftachian 

The Muſcle of the St: 


Tube. . 
apts is ſhort and thick, and lies con- 

cealed within the ſmall bony Pyramid at the Bottom of the 
Tympanum. The Cavity which it fills, touches very nearly the 
bony Canal of the Portio Dura of the Auditory Nerve ; and 
it terminates in a ſmall Tendon, which goes out of the N 
ou the ſmall Hole in the Apex of the Pyramid. As 1 
=o rough the Hole, it turns forward, and is inſerted in the 

eck of the Stapes, on the Side of the longeſt and moſt crook- 
ed Leg of that Bone. 


> 
= 


The three Parts of the Labyrinth, that is, Veſtibulum, 
ſemicircular Canals, and Cochlea, are lined by a fine Perioſte- 


um, which is continued over all the Sides of their Cavities, 
and ſhuts the two Feneftr& of the Tympanut. 

In all the Subjects which I ever examined, I have found the 
ſemicirtular Canals ſimply lined by a Perioſteum adhering to 
their inner Surfaces, withobt any particular membranous Bands. 
The two'Half-catials of the Cochlea are lined in this manner: 
The Pefioſteum of the two Sides of the bony Spiral Lamina 
advances beyond the Edge of that Lamina, and forms a'mem- 
branous Duplicature, which extending to' the oppoſite Side, 

letes the Spiral Septum. 2 

is Septuni ſeparates the two Half-canals from the Baſis to 
the Apex, but there it leaves a ſmall Opening, by which the 
ſmall Extremities of che Half canak communicate with each 
other. The large Extremity of the external Half- canal ends 
by an oblique Turn, in the Feneftra Rytunda, which is hat by 
a Continuation of the Perioſteum of that Canal. The large 
Extremity of the other Half-canal - yp into the Yeftibulum ; 
and theſe two Extremities are entirely ſeparated by a Continu- 
ation of the Perioſteum. 

All the Perioſteum of the internal Ear, eſpecially that of 
the Oficula and Dynpumum, is in Children no more than a Mu- 

ilage ; and in them likewiſe the Membrana Tympani is thick, 
— and covered with a'whitih ſlimy er. 
the whole Extent of the Petioſteum of the Internal 
Zar, eſpecially on that of the O „ ſemicircular Canals, 
and Half-canaly'of the Cochlea, we diſcover a vaſt Number of 
Blood · veſſels, not onl Len . but in In- 
flammations, and even without the Help of a Microſcope; for 
I have often ſhewn them to the naked in the ſemicircular 
Cana, and Half-canals of the Cuchlan. The Arteries come 
tly from the Internal Carotid, and partly from the Arteria 
Bula; wich ua Opnitinnztionn of the Vertebralis, the 1 
cap 


torium. |; 
© The Portio Mollis of the Auditory 


Filaments paſs through ſeveral ſmall Holes in the Baſis of 

Cochlea, partly to the Perioſteum of the ſemicircular Ca- 
nals, and partly to the Internal Perioſteum of the Half-canals 
of the Cochlea, 


The Portio Dura, which I name Nervus $ heticus Mi- 
ner, runs firſt of all into the ſmall Foſſula of the Foramen 


Auditorium Internum; then paſſes through the whole bony Duct, 
called Aquedutus Fallopii, and comes out again through 
Stylomaſtoide Hole of the Os Temporis. In this Courſe it 
communicates with the Dura Mater on the upper or anterior 
Side of the 1 Petroſa, at the Place where the bony 
Dutt is interrupted. 

Having reached behind the ſmall Pyramid in the Bottom of 

the 7 — this Nerve ſends a ſmall Filament to the Muſ- 
ele of e*Stapes ; and, a little before it goes out by the Stylo- 
maſtoide Hole, it gives off another more conſiderable Filament, 
which enters the Tympanum from behind forward, paſſes be- 
tween the long Leg of the Incus, and Handle of the Malleus, 
and afterwards runs croſs the whole Breadth of the Tympanum 
a little obliquely, and goes out at the ſame Place at which the 
Tendon of the anterior Muſcle of the Malleus enters. 
This ſmall Nerve is generally called Chorda Tympani, becauſe, 
in its Paſſage through the Tympanum, it has been compared to the 
Cord of a rum. _—_— eft the Cavity of the Internal Ear, 
it advances toward one Side of the Baſis. of the Tongue, where 
having joined the ſmall Nervus Lingualis, it is conſidered as a 
kind of Recurrent. 

The Portio Dura paſſes through the ſmall Foſſula in the in- 
ternal Auditory Hole into the winding Duct of the Apophy- 
ſis Petroſa, and goes out by the Foramen Stylomaſtoidzum, 
to the Face and other neighbouring Parts. As it paſſes — 
the winding Duct, or Aqueduct of Fallopius, it touches 
Dura Mater at the ſmall Opening on the upper Side of the 
Apophyſis Petroſa, where it joins ſome Filaments from the 
fifth Pair. 

It likewiſe gives off a Filament to the Muſcle of the Stapet, 
and, as it goes out, it gives or receives another Filament, which 
paſſes by the Tympanum, and joins the Lingual Branch of the 
inferior Maxillary Nerve. | 

I chuſe to call this Portion of the Auditory Nerve, Nervus 
1 Minor ; to the Deſcription of which I now pro- 
cced. 


The Trunk of each Nerve of the Portia Dura, or of the 
2 Minores, having paſſed through the Ductus Pe- 
troſus Fallopii, and having communicated with the Dura Mater, 
as has been already faid, ſends off, at about the Sixth-part of 
an Inch from where it goes out at the Stylomaſtoide Hole, 
two Branches, one upward, the other downward. 

The ſuperior Branch runs up chiefly to the poſterior Parts of 
the External Ear, to which it is diſtributed, commnicating as 
it paſſes behind the Ear, with a Branch of the Second Pair of 
the Cervical Nerves ; and forward with a Branch of the Ma- 
xillaris Inferior. — | 

The inferior Branch is ſpent on the three Muſculi Styloidæi, 
Digaſtricus, and on the ſuperior Extremity of the Sternomaſ- 
* reaching in ſome Subjects as far as the Middle of that 
Muſcle. Inſtead of theſe two ſingle Branches, ſmall Ramifi- 
cations go out ſometimes from the Trunk. 

Afterwards the Trunk of the Portio Dura advancing for- 
ward, through the Parotid Gland, to which it 5 
Filaments; . of theſe Filaments running from without in- 
wards, and ſurrounding that Branch of the external Carotid 
Artery, which runs behind the Ear ; ſometimes, though very 
ſeldom, the Trunk itſelf is ſplit to give Paſſage to the Artery. 

This Trunk, having paſled through the tid Gland, 
hind the Angle of the lower Jaw, is divided into two large 
Branches, one ſuperior, the other inferior. 

The ſuperior Branch of the Portio Dura is the moſt conſi- 
derable of the two; and, having run upwards for about the 
Third-part of an Inch, it divides into ſeven or eight Branches. 

Theſe Branches are ſpread ſuperficially, and in an irregular 
radiated manner, on all the lateral Parts of the Face, from the 
Hair as low as the under Lip, between the Ear and Noſe, 
diftributing a prodigious Number of cutaneous Nerves. 

In ſome Subjects theſe Branches, at their firſt Separation, 
form a kind of Plexus, which reſembles a Gooſe's Foot. 

The firſt, ſecond, and third Branches, are diſtributed to the 
anterior Parts of the Ear, on the lateral Parts of the Head, 
the Temporal and Frontal Muſcles, and the neighbouring 


Parts. 
One of theſe Branches, and ſometimes the ſuperior 
Branch, detaches inward behind the Condyle of the lower Jaw, 


F 


A UR 


ſeveral Filaments to the 


Supra - orbi tarium, giving in its Paſſ. 
external lateral * ſuperior Parts of the Muſculus Orbiculatis 


Palpebrarum, and afterwards communicating with the Orbi- 
—_— which out by the ſame Foramen. * 
a fifth Branch is diſtributed by ſmall Filaments on the la- 
teral Part of the Cheek; and is partly loſt in ſome ſmall Holes 
at the Baſis or Root of the Zygoma, giving likewiſe ſome Fila- 
ments to the external lower Part of the Muſculus Orbicularis 
Palpebrarum. | 1 
fixth and ſeventh Branches, and likewiſe the eighth, 
| us Ns are ſpread on the whole Cheek as far as the 
. | 
One of theſe latter Branches paſſes urfder or behind the Mu- 
ſculus Zygomaticus, to which it gives Filaments ; and then 
forating and giving Filaments to the middle lower Part of the 
Muſculus Orbicularis Palpebrarum, it goes to the inferior Or- 
bitary Hole in the Os Maxillare, and communicates with the 
Nervus Maxillaris Superior. | 

The laſt Branch communicates by ſome Filaments, with a 
neighbouring Branch of the large inferior Ramification of the 
Portio Dura. | | 

This large inferior Branch, which is ſomething leſs than the 
ſuperior, runs under the Angle of the lower Jaw, and is diftri- 
buted by ſeveral Branches to all the inferior lateral Parts of the 
Face, and to the neighbouring Parts of the Throat, where it 
8 by a vaſt Number of cutaneous Filaments. 

The upper Branches of the large inferior Branch run upon 
the Muſculus Maſſeter to the lower Part of the Zygomaticus, 
Buccinator, and other Muſcles of the Lips. 

One of theſe ſuperior Branches communicates with one of 
the inferior Ramifications of the upper Branch, and by the In- 
tervention thereof it communicates likewiſe, in ſome meaſure, 
with the Suborbitary Branch of the Nervus Maxillaris Supe- 
rior, or that which goes out by the Foramen Suborbitarium. 

The moft conſiderable of all theſe Branches runs forward 
along the Baſis of the lower Jaw, ſending Filaments to the 
Muſculus Cutaneus, and to the Muſcles of the under Lip, 
which it perforates near the Skin, and there communicates with 
the Nervus Maxillaris Inferior. 

The inferior Branches run under the lower Jaw, giving Fi- 
laments to the Glandula Submaxillaris, and are diſtributed to 
the Throat on the Muſculus Cutaneus, interſecting the external 
Jugular Vein. One or more of theſe Branches are obſerved 
to run down to the Middle of the Muſculus Sternomaſtriderus, 
4 it communicates with a Branch of the ſecond Vertebral 


As Winſlow has not given the Uſes of the different Parts of 
the Ear already deſcribed, I ſhall ſupply this Defet from Du 


Verney. 

W. may juſtly conſider the external Ear as a kind of natu- 
ral Horn, the clean and ſmooth Cavity of which ſerves to col- 
lect Sounds, and conſequently render their Impreſſions on the 
other Organs of Hearing ſtronger. This Opinion is confirmed 
by Experience ; for thoſe who have the Misfortune to have their 

ars cut off, labour under fo great a Difficulty of Hearing, 
that they are obliged to uſe Horns, or their Hands formed into a 
kind of Tube, in order to ſupply this Defet. For the ſame 
Reaſon alſo, ſome Animals, ſuch as Deer and Hares, for the 
ſake of hearing more diſtinctly, direct their Ears to that Quar- 
ter, from which any Noiſe they hear, comes. 

Some are of Opinion, that the direct Lines of Sound, whilſt 
inſinuating themſelves into the Sinuſes of the Ear, are there 
ſeveral times reflected before they reach the Concha ; and that 
theſe Sinuſes, and repeated Reflexions, ſerve to augment the 
Impreſſion made upon the other Organs of Hearing, juſt as in 
a ſemicircular Vault, the Phonic Rays, reflected at equal Angles, 
ar ery bas the Circumference of the Angle of the Vault, at 
laſt paſs from one Extremity to the other, by a great Number 
both of ſtrong and faint Reflexions. | 

The Motion of the Muſcles of the external Zar, is a Mat- 
ter attended with a deal of Obſcurity ; but yet it ſeems 
probable, that the Concha, muſt, by their Action, be either 
contracted or dilated, according to the Impetus or Faintneſi 
of the tremulous Motions of the Air. | 

The Meatus of the Ear, by redoubling the Reflexians, 
racy * * e ene nd} more briſk 2 ; and the 22 
of its Structure not guards the Membrana Tympani again 
the Injuries of the Air, but is alſo the Reaſon why the Surface 
of the Meatus itſelf is larger than it would otherwiſe be ; by 
which means a greater Number of Reflexions are made in i 
a Circumſtance which evidently tends to render the ſubſequent 
Impreflion proportionably er 7 | 

t Species of Wax, or viſcid Subſtance, lodged in the an- 
terior and cartilaginous Part of the Meatus, by the Greeks 
called pure: ur THis wot, by the antient Latin Phyſicians, Ari 
um Sordes, and now commonly Cerumen, retains, and, as it 
were, inviſcates, any extraneous Subſtances or Inſects, which 


and before the I ral Vein, two or three Filaments, which might poſſibly convey themſelves into the Ear, and infallibly 

communicate with the inferior Maxillary Nerve. RT injure the ; Tympani. But though this Wax anſwers 
The fourth Branch goes to the Foramen Superciliare, or very noble and excellent Purpoſes, * 71 

| alien, 
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Occaſions, productive of very conſiderable Inconveniences ; 
for, —_ MN — cleanſed, this : viſcid Sub- 


ſtance would be accumulated in too large a Quantity, become 


def the tremulous Motions of the Air from reaching the Mem- 


brana Tympani, Some time ago, when I made an A to 
Ack rome of a Deafneſs; under which a gray vt 
had laboured for ſome Years before his Death, much about 
two Lines from the Membrana Tympani, I found a ſoft thick 
Pellicule, to the exterior Side of which a large _ of 
indurated Sordes adhered ; and I don't, in the leaſt, „ but 
this Species of Deafneſs occurs very often. 

The cartilaginous Meatus, which is winding and variouſly 
interrupted in Teveral Places, forms a certain Ridges reſem- 
bling a ſmall Tongue, before the Concha, juſt at the Extremi 
of the Cheek, and at the very Entrance of the Meatus. "This 
Ridge hinders the Reflexions, made within the Concha, from 
ſlipping out of its Cavity, and propels them more directly to 
the more remote and internal Parts of the Maatus. is alſo 
probable, that this Ridge ſerves to cloſe up and ſtop the Ear on 
which we lie, and conſequently hinder the Impreſſion of the 
Air on its Parts; ſo that it may be ſaid to perform the ſame 
One to the Ear, which the Eyelids, when ſhut, do to the 

CS, a 
There are three nervous Branches ariſing from three different 
Pairs of Nerves, diſtributed upon the cartilaginous Meatus ; 
and theſe Branches render that Part of ſo fine and exquiſite a 
Senſation, that we inſtantly become ſenſible of the ſmall and 
moſt minute extraneous Body, inſinuating itſelf into the Cavity 
of the Ear. 

I now come to conſider the internal Ear, the firſt Part of 
which, that occurs, is the Membrana Tympant ; and tho' we can- 
not affirm, that this Membrane is abſolutely and indiſpenſably 
neceſſary to Hearing, ſince deaf Perſons, upon taking the Handle 
of any muſical Inſtrument into their Mouths, are by that 
means, without the Aſſiſtance of this Membrane, enabled to 
hear the muſical Sounds; = 'tis neyertheleſs certain, that the 
Membrana Tympani is of ſuch Importance to Hearing, that, if 
any Animal has the Misfortune to have it perforated or torn, 
the Hearing of that Animal cannot be long preſerv'd, but 
becomes gradually weaker and weaker, till 'tis at laſt quite loſt 
and deſtroy'd. | 

This Membrane is both render'd tenſe and relax'd, by means 
of thoſe ſmall and minute Muſcles affix'd to the Malleus, which 
is ſituated immediately behind this Membrane. The external 
Muſcle, by reſtoring it to the State and Condition of a perfect 
Plane, relaxes it * the internal Muſcle, ſituated on the 
Surface of the Os Petroſum, draws it inwards, and by that 
means renders it more tenſe than it was in its natural State. 
But this is perform'd in ſuch a manner, that in the Tenſion of 
the Membrana Tympani both Muſcles a& at one and the ſame 
time; whereas its Relaxation is produced by the Action of the 
external Muſcle alone. The Reaſon of this Phænomenon is 
plainly this: As the Inſertion of the external Muſcle is near 
the Head of the Malleus, and the Inſertion of the other ſome- 
what farther off, towards the Extremity of the Manubrium, the 
Effect produced by the Action of the internal Muſcle is aug- 
mented by the Action of the external; for, by this means, theſe 
two Actions puſh inwards the Extremity of the Manubrium of 
the Malleus, to which the Tenſion of the Membrana Tympani 
ought principally to be aſcribed. 

Tis therefore certain, that theſe ſmall Muſcles act; nor is 
it leſs evident, that the Aembrana Tympani is render'd tenſe by 
the one, and relax'd by the other, in manner already men- 
tion'd : But 'tis no eaſy Taſk to know, on what particular Oc- 
caſions they act, or x5 determines them to put that Mem- 
brane into the various States and Conditions neceſſary for 
receiving the vaſt Variety of Impreſſions made by different 
Noiſes and Sounds. 

If we affirm, that the Will determines and influences them 
to Action, this is not at all probable, fince Noiſes, for the 
moſt part, ſtrike our. Ears before we are aware. I ſhould 
therefore be inclined to think, that the Objects themſelves, 
according to their reſpetive Natures, determine theſe Muſcles 
to render this Membrane tenſe, or relax it, as Exigencies re- 

ire. 

'Tis abſolutely neceſſary, that the Membrana Tympani ſhould, 
on different Occaſions, be differently diſpoſed, that thus it may 
be qualified for receiving the different tremulous Motions of the 
Air; and, indeed, tis impoſſible it ſhould tranſmit theſe, ſuch 
as really are in themſelves, unleſs it was in ſome meaſure 
adapted to their Natures, and accommodated itſelf, if I may 
ſo ſpeak, to the Impreflions made on different Occaſions, by 
aſſuming of Tenſion, fit for repreſenting the various 
Tones of ſonorous Bodies. If, when two Lutes are laid upon 
a Table, you ftrike aString in one with your Fingers, in order 
to move the correſponding String in the other, every one knows, 
that, before you can produce this Effet, the correſpondi 
String muſt be tuned to the ſame Key ; or, as Muſicians expreſs 
AY A in Uniſon with the String furſt ſtruck, whether its 
Vol. 


inſpiſſated by its long Continuance in the Ear, and ut laſt hin- 


jecture; for, in con 
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Note be an Oftite, a double Octave, a fiſth, a fourth, or any 
other Note whatever ; otherwiſe the Vibrations of 8 
which is ſtruck, will produce but flight, rr 

the other 
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the different Natures and Colliſions of ſonorous Bodies; fince; 
for Inſtance, an acute Lone proceeds from a Body, whoſe Parts 
are ſo diſpoſed as to render them fit for producing only the 
moſt inſtantaneous Vibrations, which they forthwith convey to 
the ambient Air; ſince, on the contrary, a grave Tone is ex- 
cited by the Colliſion of a Body which is only ca of flow 
and protracted Vibrations, it muſt of courſe follow, that the 
Membrana Tympani does, in its various Degrees of Tenſion 
and Relaxation, adapt itſelf to the ſeveral Natures and States 
of ſonorous Bodies, and aſſume, if I may fo ſpeak, their 
reſpective Characters. For Inſtance, it is render'd tenſe for 
the Reception of acute Sounds, becauſe, in ſuch a State of 
Tenſion, it is ſuſceptible of quick and inſtantaneous tremulous 
Motions. Lis, on the contrary, relax d for the Admiſſion 
and Conveyance of grave Sounds, becauſe, during ſuch a Relax- 
ation, tis qualified and diſpoſed for the Reception of the more 
flow and languid Undulations of the Air. In ſhort, it is ren- 
dered tenſe and relax'd in a thouſand different Degrees, accord- 
ing to the yarious Natures of different Noiſes and Sounds : But 
I muſt confeſs, 'tis no eaſy Matter to comprehend the Manner 
in which all this is brought about ; for theſe mechanical Mo- 
tions are not ſuhjected to our Senſes, and conſequently it muſt 
be very difficult, if not impoſſible, to explain their Natures, 
and the ſeveral Laws to which they are ſubjected. 

The Membrana Tympani, then, receives the various tremu- 
lous Motions of the Air, and, when not diſorder d, faithfully 
conveys them to the other Parts of the internal Ear. But it 
performs theſe Functions in conſequence of its being dry, thin, 
and diaphanous ; and if its State is changed, with regard to any 
of theſe three Qualities, 'tis no Wonder, if the Hearing becomes 
of courſe proportionably duller, | 

"Tis pretty probable, that the Air lodged in the internal Ear, 
being put into a Commotion by the tremulous Motions of the 
Membrana Tympani, ſerves at leaſt in ſome meaſure to convey = 
theſe Motions to the immediate Organ of Hearing: But tis 
by no means probable, that ſo ſmall a Quantity of agitated Air 
is able to put the Os Prtraſum, or rather the Labyrinth con- 
tained in it, into a Commotion ſufficiently ſtrong for the Pur- 

ſes of Hearing ; ſo that we may, with greater Ap 

ruth, affirm, that the Agitations of the Membrana Tympani 
are communicated to the alleus ; that the Malleus conveys 
them to the Incus; and the Incus to the Stapet, whoſe Agita- 
tion at laſt puts the Os Petroſum and LO into a Commo- 
tion; juſt in the ſame manner as the intermediate Air between 
two Lutes, placed on the ſame Table, is not able ſufficiently to 
convey the tremulous Motion of the String of one of the Lutes 
to the correſponding String of the other ; unleſs the String, which 
is ſtruck full, a itates the wooden Plates to which it is affix'd, 
theſe Plates the Table, the Table the Plates of the other Lute, 
and theſe Plates at laſt that particular String affix'd to them, 
which is in Uniſon with the String which was firſt ſtruck. Now, 
that this Effect is produced preciſely in the manner now ſpeci- 
fied, is plain from this Circumſtance, that if either of the Lutes 
is held at never ſo little a Diſtance from the Table, the Experi- 
ment does not ſucceed. . | 

The Nature, Mechanical Structure, and Articulation of 
theſe three ſmall Bones, ſeem very much to favour this Con- 
nce of their Hardneſs, Drineſs, and 
Smallneſs, they muſt be very eaſily put into a Commotion. 
The Manubrium of the Malleus is uninterruptedly affix'd to the 
Membrana oe op in its whole Length: Hence tis obvious, 
that this Membrane cannot be put into Commotions, without 
communicating its tremulous Motions to the Manubrium, and 
ſo on ſucceſſively to the other Bones, which are join'd by a 
mutual Articulation ; and, as this Articulation is without, the 
Intervention of Cartilages, it muſt of courſe facilitate the Com- 
munication of Motions from one to another, 

"Tis no caſy Matter to determine r Uſe of the Muſ- 
culus Stapedis. However, we may reaſonably conjecture, that 
by drawing the Baſis of the Stapes, which is placed immediate- 
ly above the Feneſtra Ovalis, a little outwards, it. renders the 

ellicule, with which the ſuperior Part of this Baſis is cover d, 
tenſe ; and that, according as it renders it more or leſs tenſe, 
it gives it a proportionably greater or leſs Diſpoſition for re- 
ceiving the tremulous Motions of. the Membrana Tympani, in 
order to be convey d to the Ve/tibulum and . 3 

We may farther add, that this Muſcle, by drawing the 
Stapes, which is otherwiſe pretty flexible, renders it in ſome 
meaſure tenſe, and keeps it in a firmer State, and conſequently 
diſpoſes it for the better Reception of the tremulous Motions of 
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not improbable, that the Air contained in the 73 retires 
into theſe two Meatuſes, when the Membrana Tympani is drawn 
inwards, and that it again returns into the Daum, when this 
Membrane is relax'd ; otherwiſe the Motion of the Mdembrana 
== might be obſtructed by the Reſiſtance and Elaſticity 
of the Air; and, indeed, one may reaſonably believe, that the 
Return of this Air into the Tympanum favours and aſſiſts the 
Reduction of that Membrane to its natural Situation. 

The Conveyance from the Palate to the Ear ſupplies a Fund 
of Air neceſſary for renewing, at Intervals, that which is lodg'd 
in the Tympanum : But, that the Coldneſs of the external Air 
may not prove injurious to the Parts of the internal Ear, it un- 
dergoes all thoſe Modifications, which are neceſſary to oy it 
ſuitable to the Parts to which it is to be convey'd, whillt it 
afcends thro* the Noſtrils, and during the Whole of its Paſſage 
to the Tympanum, Neither by this means does it loſe that De- 
gree of Elafticity, which renders it fit for the Purpoſes to which 
it was deſtin'd. For this Reaſon the Air which returns from the 
Lungs, and which is tainted with impure Vapours, cannot 
eafily enter this Meatus or Conveyance, ſince its Orifice is fo 
ſttuated and diſpoſed in the Mouth, as rather to admit the Air 
drawn in by the Noſtrils, than that which returns from the 
Lungs. Almoſt every one believes, that ſome deaf People are, 
by means of this Conveyance, enabled to hear the Sounds pro- 
duced by ſuch muſical Inſtruments as have Strings; and ſince 
their Deafneſs is owing to a Deſect of the MMembrana Tympani, 
as to the Performance of its Office, it is not to be wondered at, 
if the tremulous Motions of the external Air being communi- 
cated to the Tympanum by means of this Conveyance, theſe Per- 
ſons ſhould hear the Sounds of muſical Inftruments : But in 
order to ſhew, that thoſe Commotions of the Air, contained 
in the Tympanum, which are produced by the Impulſe of the 
Air carried through the Meatus or Conveyance, are not ſuf- 
ficient to enable deaf Perſons to hear the Sounds of any muſical 
Inftruments, let it be obſerved, that theſe Perſons muſt lay 
hold of the Handle of the Inſtrument with their Teeth, other- 
wiſe they will not hear the Sound at all, or at leaſt not fo 
diſtinty. Hence we may infer, that the Teeth, being by 
this means put into a Commotion, communicate a tremnlous 
Motion to the Jaw-bone, the Temporal Bones, and the ſmall 
Bones more immediately employ'd in the Offices of Hearing. 
and this ſeems to favour my Conjecture relating to the Uſe of 
theſe ſmall Bones ; for People, who are by no means deaf, hear 
the Sounds of mufical Inſtruments in a ſtronger and more forci- 
ble manner, if, after having ſhut up their Ko they lay hold 
of the Handle of the Inftrument with their Teeth. There are 
alſo ſome deaf Perſons, who hear far better when the Voice is 
utter'd above the Crowns of their Heads: In theſe Perſons the 
whole Cranium is, by this means, put into a Commotion, 
which is ſucceſſively convey'd to the Offa Petroſa, and all the 
other Parts employ d in Hearing. 

The Feneftra Ovalis is 8 block'd up by the Baſis of the 
Stapes, After this dry and ſmall Bone, one of whoſe Sides is 
covered with a Membrane, and whoſe Baſis is very ſlender, has 
received the tremulous Motions of the other two Bones, and 
of the Air contained in the Tympanum, it can eafily communi- 
cate them to the Veſlibulum, and to the Air contain'd in it, 
and thence to the Cochlea, and the three ſemicircular Ducts. 

Beſides the Fene/tra Ovelis, there is another called the Fene- 
ra Rotunda, which is ſhut up by a Membrane not unlike the 
Membrana Tympani. We may conjecture, that this Feneftra 
Rotunda receives the tremulous Motions of the Air contained 
in the Tympanum, and conveys them to that included in the in- 
ferior Part of the Cochlea, in which the Air being ſtrongly com- 
preſs'd, for want of an Exit, is excellently calculated for put- 
ting the Lamina Spiralis into Commotions; and thus the tre- 
he. os Motions of the Air are convey'd to the immediate Or- 
gan of Hearing itſelf, of which we come now to ſpeak. 

This n, then, is comprehended under the general Name 
of Labyrinth, which, being included in the Os ng con- 
ſiſts of two principal Parts, the Cochlea, and the Veſtibulum, 
together with their three ſemicircular Ducts. 

As for the Cochlea, no one can doubt of its being a conſti- 
tuent Part of the immediate Organ of Hearing, ſince this is ſuf- 
ficiently proved by its Make and Structure; for, firſt, the 
wet Lamina, which is a I Part of it, is hard, a, 

nder, and eaſily broken, all which Conditions are abſolute 
requiſite in Bodies ſuſceptible of tremulous Motions. Secondly, 
this Lamina does not lie within the ſemioval Spiral Canal; but 
is ſtretch'd out-betwixt the Spindle to which it adheres, on one 
Side, and the ſlender Membrane which is join'd to the Surface 
of this Canal, to which it adheres, on the other; fo that this 
Situation of the Spiral Lamina remarkably favours the Diſpo- 
ſition or Tendency it ought to have, to be eaſily and readily put 


into a Commotion. 

Thirdly, the Spiral Lamina, by means of this Pellicule, 
divides Whole of the 2 Canal into two Orders, as it 
were, of Gradations, whoſe Conſtruction reſembles that of a 
winding Shell, which reſt upon the ſame Spindle, and of which 
the ſuperior does not at all communicate with the inferior Order. 


no Communication either with the ſuperior Order of Gra» 
ions in this Canal, nor with the Yeftibulzon By this means, 
the Air included in the inferior Order is both agitated 
the tremulous Motions of the Fene/tra Rotumda, and by the 
ibrations of the Air contained in the ſuperior Order of CGra- 
dations of the ſemioval Canal ; which is itſelf put into a Com- 
motion, both by the tremulous Motions of the Air contained 
in the Veſtibulum, with which it communicates, and alſo by the 
vibratory Motions of the Air contain'd in the inferior Order of 
Gradations in this Canal: And thus the undulatory Motions 
of the Spiral Lamina muſt be rendered more briſk and lively, 
ſince it is agitated on both Sides. 
Fourthly, the Spiral Figure of this Lamina ſeems greatly to 
ſupport the Truth of the above-mentioned Circumſtances ; for, 
whilſt it makes two Circumvolutions and an half round the 
Spindle, it, in ſeveral Parts, receives the vibratory Motions of 
the Air; and this fame curious Piece of Mechaniſm is obſerv'd 
in the Structure of the Tongue and Noſe. 

Fifthly, when the large Branch of the ſoft Portion of the 
Auditory Nerve arrives at the Baſis of the Cochlea, it is divided 
into a great Number of ſmaller Branches, which, paſling thro” 
all the ſmall Meatuſes, with which the Spindle is perforated, are 
diſtributed to the various Windings and Meanders of this Spiral 
Lamina, where they loſe themſelves. In a Word, this Lamina 
is not only calculated for receiving the vibratory Motions of 
the Air, but its Structure alſo ought to be look'd upon as a 
convincing Proof, that it is qualified and diſpoſed for accom- 
modating itſelf to all their different Characters and of 
theſe Motions ; for ſince it is broader at the Beginning of its 
fuſt Circumvolution, than at the Extremity of its laſt, and 
ſince the Breadth of its other Parts are, in like manner, propor- 
tionably diminiſhed, we may venture to affirm, that its broader 
Parts are only fit for the Reception of flow and 12 Vibra- 
tions, which are productive of grave Tones, ſince they may be 
put into a Commotion without its other Parts undergoing any 
Change; and, vice verſa, that, when its narrow Parts are 
firuck, their Vibrations are briſk and lively, and conſequently 
produce acute Tones or Sounds; juſt in the ſame manner as the 
broad Parts of a Steel-ſpring excite low and languid Vibrations, 
which are productive of grave Tones ; whereas its narrow 
Parts excite more frequent and briſk Vibrations, and conſe- 
quently are productive of acute Tones. In a Word, thereſore, 
according to the various Commotions of the Spiral Lamina, 
the Nerves, diftributed thro* its Subſtance, receive the various 
Impreſſions of the Air, which exhibit and repreſent various 
Tones, or Modulations of Sound. | 

As for the I gf ibulum, and the three ſemicircular Dudts, tho” 
ſome — that they only ſerve to heighten and augment 
the Impreſſion of the tremulous Motion of the Air; and others, 
that their Uſe conſiſts in diminiſhing and leſſening this Impreſ- 
ſion ; yet the following Reaſons induce me to think, that they 
are conſtituent Parts of the immediate Organ of Hearing, 

Firſt, all Birds have only three Canals or Ducts, bended into 
a ſemicircular Form ; and a fourth, which is trait, and ſhut at 
one of its Extremities, but which, with the others, opens into 
the common Cavity, which ſerves inſtead of a Ve/tibulum to 
them. Theſe three Ducts are alſo found in Fiſh; but the 
Cochlea is neither found in Birds, nor in Fiſh, and yet both 
hear. *Tis therefore obvious, that theſe ſemicircular Canals muſk 
be the immediate Organ of Hearing, both in the one and in the 
other. Why, then, ſhould not they be ſubſervient to the ſame 
Uſes in Man, ſince, in all theſe three Species of Animals, their 
Structure is alike ? Hence it follows, that theſe three ſemicir- 
_ _ _ at 2 2 vgs of the imme- 

iate of Hearing ; thus that mutt con- 
ſiſt of eos ef Parts. _ 

Secondly, nobody doubts, but that the ſoft Portion of tha 
Auditory Nerve conveys the Lnpreffions of Sounds to the Brain ; 
but two Branches of this ſoft Serie enter the Cavity of the 
Veſtibulum, and are diffuſed and expanded into the Filaments 
and Membranes, which conſtitute the internal Coverings of the. 
ſemicireular Canals Hence I conclude, that this Part of the 
2 alſo conſtitutes a Part of the immediate Organ of 

earing. | 

Thirdly, ſuch is the Mechaniſm and Structure of the Hefti- 
bulum, and ſemicircular Dutt, that we may, upon good 
Grounds, ſuppoſe, that the Impreſſion of Sounds is augmented. 
and heighten'd in their winding Meanders, and conſequently 
better qualified for putting the Nerves, diſperſed in theſe Places, 
into a otion. | 

But what I juſt now aſſerted of the Spiral Lamina, which is, 
that it did not ſimply receive the Vibrations of the Air, and 
that all its Parts were not indiſcriminately adapted and accom- 
modated to the ſame Tones or Sounds, holds alſo __ with 
regard to theſe ſemicircular Dutts, Each of theſe Dudts, in 
Figure, reſembles two Frumpets, whoſe narrow Extremities 
are joined together ; for both Orifices of theſe Canals, in the 
Cavity of the —— are found to diverge like the wide 
Extremity of a Trumpet ; and their middle Part, * 
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xepreſented by the Place the two Trumpets are join d; 
is proportionably narrower. Two of theſe Canals have one 
common Opening within the Vaftibulum, and at the ſame time 
expand their. Extremities very wide, inCompariſon of the others: 
But Experience proves, that the larger Circles, at the broad Ex- 
tremity of a rumpet, may be put into Commotions, at the 
ſame time that the lefler Circles are ſuhjected to no ſenſible 
Change or Commotions whatſoever ; and alſo, that the Vibra- 
tions of the larger Circles are flower, and more ſenſible, and 
that, in this Caſe, the Trumpet 33 grave Sounds. On the 
contrary, tis equally confirm'd by Experience, that when the 
lefler Circles of this wide Extremity of the Trumpet are put 
into Commotions, the larger in the mean time tour, bagel 
out any ſenſible Motion, an acute Sound is produced by the 
Trumpet ; becauſe the Vibrations of theſe ſmaller Circles are 
briſker, and more frequent, than in the former Caſe. The ſame 
holds true with regard to the/ ſemicircular Canals ; for thelr 
wider Parts may be put into motions, whilſt the others 
remain unmoved ; at which time the Vibrations of theſe Parts 
will be low, a Circumſtance neceſſarily productive of grave 
Sounds, On the other hand, when the narrower Parts of theſe 
Canals happen to be put into a Commotion, whilſt the wider 
and more diverging remain unmoved, an acute Tone will neceſ- 
farily be om u becauſe the Vibrations of theſe narrower 
Parts will be proportionably quicker. From what has been ſaid, 
we may then juſtly conclude, that the Cochlea, and ſemicircu- 
lar Ducis, are common and immediate O , Which not onl 
receive the vibratory Motions of the Air in general, but alſo 
the genuine Qualities and different Characteriſtics of Sounds, 
according to the different Parts of theſe Organs, which happen 
to be put into Commotions, = 

It may poſſibly be objected, that theſe ſemicircular Canals 

too ſolid, adhere too fropgly to the reſt of the Os Pe- 
traſum, to he ſo eaſily moved in their various Parts, and in ſo 
many different manners: But, beſides that a conſiderable Noiſe 
can fcarce be excited without the Os Petreſum being put into 
a Commotion, when theſe Circles are prepared for the fake of 
Anatomical Demonſtrations, tis obvious, that they are only 
ſurrounded with a kind of ſpongious Subſtance. In the Heads, 
indeed, of old People, the bony Laminæ, which cover theſe 
Circles before and behind, are pretty hard ; but that Subſtance 
which fills up the Space round about theſe Circles, is of a more 

ous Nature; for which Reaſon they are always ſufficiently 
tree and diſengaged, and eaſily ſuſceptible of Commotions and 
Vibrations. 

The mutual Sympathy and Connexion between Hearing 
and Speech generally uſes to be accounted for by the Commu- 
nication of the ſoft Portion of the Auditory Nerve with thoſe 
Branches of the fifth Pair of Nerves, which run off, and are 
diſtributed to the Parts deſtin'd for the Formation and Modu- 
tation of the Voice ; for Anatomiſts think, that the Commo- 
tion of the Nerves of the Ear is propagated to the Nerves of the 
fifth Pair ; whence the Spirits which flow from the Brain into 
thoſe Nerves, which are diſtributed to the Parts deſtin'd for the 
Formation of the- Voice, diſpoſe their Muſcles in ſuch a pecu- 
liar manner, as to form Sounds 8 correſponding and ſimi- 
lar to the Impreſſions made on the Brain by the Voice. For 
this Reaſon tis ſaid, that Men and Birds can mutually incite 
cach other to ſing; and that thoſe who are deaf from their 
Birth, muſt of courſe be dumb too. 

Anatomiſts are alſo of Opinion, that the Communication of 
the ſecond Vertebral Pair with the external Ear, is the Reaſon 
why, upon hearing the leaſt Noiſe, we turn our Heads to the 
Quarter whence it comes ; and why the Whole of the Body is 
diſpoſed to various Motions, according as the Cauſes of the 
Noiſe are imagined to be hurtful or beneficial to itfelf : And 
ſince theſe Nerves communicate with thoſe of the Lungs and 
Heart, hence it is, that we become ſenſible of proportionable 
Alterations in our Pulſe and Reſpiration, according to the Di- 
verſity of Noiſes. But all are not agreed with regard to the 
E of all theſe Communications. 
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_ Having thus given an Account of the Structure, and ſeveral 
Utes, of the of Hearing, it now remains, that I conſider 
the ſeveral Diſorders ne the Ear : ng Ha ang. 
this Part of my Deſign, ve a partic rd to 
⁊tructure of this Organ, that it may appear, how 2 

a Know of the Parts is, in order to explain and 
account for its Diſeaſes. - Neither ſhall I follow the ſeveral Di- 
viſions of theſe Diſorders commonly propoſed by different Au- 
thors ; but, adhering to the Me have hitherto obſerved, I 
ſhall firſt examine the Diſorders incident to the external Parts 
of the Ear ; then I ſhall conſider thoſe which attack the Mem- 
brana Tympani, the r and Labyrinth ; after which I 
ſhall take a View of thoſe which affect the Auditory Nerve 
itſelf ; and, in the laſt place, ſhall explain and account for what 
we call a Tinnitus Aurium, fince it is a common Symptom in all 
the Diſorders incident to theſe Parts ; and whatever I advance 
ſhall be ſupported by. the Authorities of good Writers, and the 


+ 


moſt commonly attacks the extetnal 
Dart of Ear, [is a Species of Pain which the Greeks called 
algia : This Symptom generally ſeizes the Conch, and the 
Whole of the Mlatut, 46 far as the Membrana Tympani ; and 
Experience affords us a certain, but . Prof, that it 
is accompanied with Function, Eroſion, Tenſion, Pulſation, 
—— A 5 Occaſi 
ough tis not n on this ion to explain the 
Nature of Pain in general, yet 'tis not amiſs to obſerve, that it 
ariſes from a Solution of Continuity in thoſe Particles, by whoſe 
Union animal Bodies are originally formed ; for this Solution of 
Continuity throws the animal Spirits into preternatural and 
tumultuous Commotions ; and in theſe two .— 2 the 
vet owes and Eſſence of Pain conſiſt. 
pon this Hypotheſis tis obvious to every one, that what- 
ever can occaſion a Solution of Continuity in the Particles of that 
Membrane which covers the Meatus of the Ear, and excite 
this irregular and tumultuous Motion of the animal Spirits; 
muſt of courſe prove the Cauſe of Pain. Thus Inflammatians, 
extraneous Bodies falling into the Meatus, Worms, and, in a 
ord, whatever excites Pain in other Parts, are likewiſe capa- 
ble of | Geary +, the ſame Effect in the Ear. The Antients 
indeed, imagin*d, that Pains of the Ears might be produced 
without Inflammation, and without the Concurrence of what 
they called a conjunct Cauſe : Hence they accounted for theſe 
Pains from abſtract and immaterial Diſtemperatures, which, 
28 to them, proceeded for the moſt part ſrom an Exce 
either of Heat or But fince theſe immaterial Diſtem- 
peratures have 7 an Exiſtence in the Imagination, and not 
in the Nature of "Things ; and fince the Cauſes exciting theſe 
violent Pains may be found in the Parts themſelves ; I ſhall give 
my Sentiments on this Particular, in as conciſe a manner as I 
poſſibly can. g 
I find from Experience then, that the Wax lodged in the Ear 
is bitter and viſcid, and conſequently impregnated with acrid 
lixivial Salts, mixed with pinguous and olly Particles Theſe 
Principles render its Qualities pretty much the ſame with thoſe 
aſcribed to the Bile, with which it agrees in many Particulars ; 
ſo that if on any Occaſion theſe ſaline Juices thould become 
active and diſengaged, or, being exalted above their common 
Pitch, ſhould exerciſe their Spiculæ or Points more briſkly than 
in a natural State, *tis evident they muſt create great Pain and 
Uneaſineſs in the Meatus of the Far, on account of the exqui- 
ſite Senſibility of the Part. But this Effect is for the moſt 
produced either by Heat or Cold; for Cold, by condenſing 
this Wax, and rendering it more viſcid, is the Cauſe of its be- 
coming adheſive, and blocking up the excretory Ducts of the 
Glands, juſt as it happens in other neighbouring glandular Bo- 
dies, in which a like Action of the Air produces ſimilar Ob- 
ſtructions. Hence it follows, that the ſaline Juices, having ac- 
ired a Motion, muſt diſtend and tumefy the Glands in which 
þ wa are lodg'd ; and that being rendered more acrid by their 
long Continuance, ns muſt vellicate the tender Extremities 
of thoſe Nerves diſperſed thro* the Membrane of the Meatus : 
Hence ariſes a terrible Perturbation of the Spirits, and conſe- 
quently an acute and racking Pain of the Ear. External Heat, 
on the other hand, divides and colliquates the ſaline Juices of 
this Wax, and by ſo doing produces the ſame Effect. The 
ſame is obſerved in Pains proceeding from the Bile excited by 
an 6 of Heat or Cold in the Parts deſtined for Nutrition. 
ut this Wax is not the ſole and only Cauſe of theſe violent 
and racking Pains ; for it often happens, that an acrid and 


Symptom which 
he Bar. 


faline Serum, diſcharged from the Glands of the Ear, excites a 


Pain in the Meatus ; and this plainly appears in the Suppura- 
tions which happen in that Part; for when the Matter dif- 
charged is of a ſaline or acid Quality, it vellicates the Mem- 
brane of the Meatus, and excites that ungrateful and uneaſy 
Senſation which we call Pain. | 
As for the Difference of Pains in the Ears, I think may 
be accounted for in this manner : When the Particles of Wax, 
or other Humours contained in the Glands, are become faline, 
acute, and rigid, and, by their tumultuous Agitation, put the 
Filaments of ; Meatus, which is full of Nerves, into a Com- 
motion, they excite a pricking Pain, which happens in all In- 
flammations, but more eſpecially in Perſons of dry and bilious 
Conſtitutions, whoſe Humours abound with acid and ſaline 
Juices of this Kind ; as alſo in People of melancholic Habits, 
whoſe Serum is alſo of an acid and ſaline Nature. When theſe 
Salts become very acrid and corroſive, they produce, as it were 
a Senſe of Eroſion or Gnawing, which is principally obſerved in 
Ulcers of theſe Parts, When the Wax, whilſt as yet contain'd 
in the Glands, ferments either by itſelf, or in Conſunction with 
any other Subſtance, the Particles of the Membrane are extended 
and dilated, and hence ariſes a Senſe of Tenſion, And, laſtly, 
when the Glands are become turgid by the too great (Jane 
of their Contents, a Senſe of 1 1 4 is the Symptom of hic 
the Patient complains, As for Species of Pain, which is 
i | | | accompany'd 
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atcompany'd with Pulſation, I am of Opinion, that the Mea- 
tus is never attack'd by it, except in where there is an 
Inflammation. | ; 

The Violence of this Pain has ſomething of a very ſingular 
and ſurpriſing Nature in it ; for it ſcarce ever ſeizes the Patient 
without bringing, along with it an acute Fever, which is at- 
tended with an Incapacity of Sleep, Deliriums, Convulſions, 
and Faintings z which Symptoms very often prove mortal, as 
appears from the Obſervations of many Authors. But that we 
4 conceive more juſtly the. Violence of this Pain, we are to 
obſerve, 

Firſt, that the Membrane, which lines the Meatus Auditorius, 
is very flender, full of Nerves, and of the ſame delicate Tex- 
ture with the nervous Coat of the Stomach and Inteſtines ; and 
that it has not, like them, a villous Cruſt to guard and defend 
it againſt the Acrimony of the Humours, « 

econdly, this Membrane is ftored with innumerable Nerves, 


ariſing from the fifth Pair, the hard Portion of the Auditory 


Nerve, and the ſecond Vertebral Pair; ſo that this Membrane 
may juſtly be ſaid to contain more Nerves, ceteris paribus, 
than any other in the human Body, 

Thirdly, 'tis certain, that thoſe Membranes which adhere to 
Bones, are poſleſs'd of a far more exquifite Power of Senſation 
than others ; which may probably be 9+, this, that being 
firmer, more tenſe, and adhering to the Bones, by means of 
all the minute Veſſels with which they ſupply them, tis im- 
poſſible they ſhould be vellicated, without at the ſame time all 
their minute Filaments being put into a Commotion. Hence it 
is, that the Periofteum and Pericranium are endow'd with fo 
acute and exquiſite a Senſe of Pain; and perhaps, for the fame 
Reaſon, violent and racking Head-achs are owing to the Adhe- 
ſion of the Dura Mater to the ſuperior Part of the Cranium, as 
has been obſerved by ſome. This may eaſily be applied to the 
Membrane of the Meatus Auditorius, which is partly bony, and 

artly cartilaginous ; and as that Part of the Membrane which 
ies upon the Cartilage, is not ſo tenſe as that which lies upon 
the Bones, hence it happens, that thoſe Pains which are felt 
in the Bottom of the Ear, and which have their Seat near the 
bony Part of the Meutus, are of all others the moſt ſevere and 
racking. | 

Fourthly, the Connexion of this Membrane with the neigh- 
bouring Parts, which are endowed with an exquiſite Power of 
Senſation, may alſo contribute very conſiderably to the Violence 
of this Pain; for this Membrane is extended as far as the Mem- 
brana Tympani, which communicates with the Membranes of 
the Tympanum and Labyrinth ; and, by their means, with the 
Dura Mater itſelf. If we carefully conſider theſe Circum- 
ſtances, we have no Reaſon to be ſurpriſed, that the Pains of 
the Meatus ſhould prove fo ſevere and torturing. 

Though moſt of the Symptoms which accompany the Pains 
of the Mun, may alſo occur in Pains of other Parts; yet as 
theſe Symptoms are moſt common, and moſt violent in it, I 
thought it might not be improper to account for them. 

hen the Pain proceeds from an Inflammation, *tis no diffi- 
cult Taſk*to account for the Fever, and the Train of other ſub- 
ſequent Symptoms; but as I am thoroughly perſuaded, that the 
Violence of the Pain alone may produce theſe Symptoms, with- 
out either Inflammation or 'Tumor, I ſhall confine myſelf pre- 
ciſely to this Suppoſition, and conſider the Subject in this 


Light. 

1 ſhall begin then with that acute Fever, which almoſt al- 
ways accompanies a Pain of the Ear; and I believe it may be 
owing to this, that the Spirits N hurried into preternatural 
and tumultuous Agitations by the Violence of the Pain, aug- 
ment the Motion of the Heart and Arteries: And hence pro- 
ceed ſuch an elevated Pulſe, and an intenſe Heat, as are ob- 
ſervable when the Mind is under the direct Influence of any 
lawleſs and exorbitant Paſſion, eſpecially that of Anger. But 
this accelerated Motion of the Heart and Blood could not pro- 
duce a Fever, without inducing a C on the Principles of 
the Blood itſelf, Now 'tis no great Difficulty to conceive, 
that when, by theſe ſtrong and vigorous ContraCtions of the 
Heart, the Parts of the Blood are more divided and broken, its 
moſt active Parts ſhould be then exalted, and its oily Part, 
whoſe accelerated Motion produces the febrile Heat, diſſolved. 
Beſides, the acrid and corroſive Juices of the Wax, and other 
Humours accumulated in the Ear, may again be mixed with 
the Maſs of Blood, and there produce a preternatural Ferment- 
ation, in which the very Effence of a Fever conſiſts. We ſhall 
be eaſily able to form a Judgment of the Nature of this Fever, 
If we conſider, that Fevers, in Catarrhs and Rheums, are no 
otherwiſe produced, than by the Commixture of the acrid 
Juices, which, ſeparating from the Maſs which conſtitutes and 


cCheriſhes the Rheums, join themſelves to the Blood. 


Though what Du Verney ſays of the Diſt of the Ear 
merits Attention, I muſt appriſe the Rader, that a great deal 
of what he ſays with reſpect to Feuers, is not to be depended on, 

Fin Toi of Deep depends upon the 14 
he Incapacity eep depends upon the preternatural Agi- 
tation of the Spirits, which, being irritated by the Violence of 
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the Pain, flow coritinually into the Parts, and do not periiiit 


them to ceaſe from 1 Functions. 
: 


The Delirium does not differ from the Incapacity of 8l 
except that, in the former, the Spirits having — * an 5 
gular Motion in the Brain, imprint, as it were, many Traces 
_ the Memory and Imagination at one and the ſame time: 

ence ariſes that ſurpriſing Confuſion of Ideas, 'which theſe Spi- - 
rits exhibit to the Mind. ö 

Upon this Hypotheſis the Convulſions are alſo very eaſily ac- 
counted for, and explained; for ſince the involuntary Con- 
traction of the Muſcles depends upon the tumultuous Motions of 
the Spirits, no more is requiſite, than that the ſaline Juices ſhould 
ſtimulate the Nerves diſperſed in the Membrane of the Mearns, 
in order to tranſmit this Stimulus or Irritation to all the Spirits, 
by the Communication of the Nerves and Membranes ; and this 
Irritation afterwards proves the Cauſe of Convulſions in the 
Muſcles. Beſides, it may oy, that theſe acrid Juices ſhould 
return into the Maſs of and being carried to the Brain, 
there irritate the Origins of the Nerves. 

In order to conceive in what manner the Lipothymia or 
Fainting is produced, let us only conſider, that whilſt the Spi- 
rits low with Rapidity, and in great Abundance, into the muſ- 
cular Fibres, which contract and ſhut the Orifices of the Heart, 
= ſtop the Motion of the Blood ; and that when this Con- 
traction ceaſes, and the Blood again enters the Ventricles of the 
Heart, the Pulſe begins again to beat, and Warmth returns. 
The Uneaſineſs about the Heart, and the Oppreſſion of the 
Breaft, which are felt in this Caſe, ſufficiently prove that the 
Fainting k from the Cauſe now affigned ; and indeed 
this Uneaſineſs of the Heart may ſometimes continue fo long, 
as to prove the immediate Cauſe of Death. 

As an Inſtance of a violent Pain in the Ear accompanied with 
the moſt 3 2 I ſhall only bring the. fourth 
Obſervation, of. ſt Century, of Fabricius Hildanus, be- 
cauſe it ſeems to comprehend all the principal Symptoms which 
occur in this Diſorder. Whilſt,” ſays he, “ a Girl of ten 
<< Years of Age was taking her Diverſion with her Companions, 
« a Glaſs Bead, as large as a Pea, flipt into the Cavity of her 
„Left Ear. Her Mother, being appriſed of the Accident, 
called a Surgeon to extract it; but his Attempts were in vain. 
Then a ſecond, a third, and a fourth, were called at differ- 
ent times; but the Patient was ſo far from being relieved by 
any of them, that the Glaſs Globule was lodged ftill deeper 
<< and deeper by their Attempts to extract it. 5 this the 
„Mother deſpaired of the Poſſibility of diſlodging it; and tho? 
*© ſhe was grieved for the Fate of her Daughter, who was rack'd 
«© with uninterrupted Torments, yet ſhe reſolyed to ſubmit to 
„the Will of Heaven, and patiently wait for the Reſult of 
« Nature's own Operation. Soon after, the Pain of the Ear 
„ was indeed allay'd ; but all that Part of her Head, as far as 
the Longitudinal Suture, was exceſſively painful, both in 
«© the Wd * and Day-time, tho' her Pains were acute, or the 
% Reverſe, according to the State and Conſtitution of the Air. 
Her Torments were moſt ſevere in moiſt and rainy Weather, 
„ ſuch as what we uſually have in the Winter and Autumn, 
© Beſides, her Left Arm was ſeized with a kind of Stupor, 
«© which reached as far as her Thumb and fore Finger, and af- 
& fected” her Loins, her Leg, and her Foot; and, in ſhort, 
© her whole Left Side languiſhed under theſe Stupors. But 
«© her Torpors afterwards afumed another Shape; and in the 
Night- time, and during cold and moiſt Weather, appeared in 
violent Pains of her Shoulder, Arm, and Leg. She was con- 
5 tinually afflicted with a dry Cough ; and her monthly Eva- 
cuations, being in a great meaſure ſuppreſſed, flowed either 
very ſparingly, or only once in the Space of three Months. 
After ſhe had groaned under this Load of Miſery for four or 
« five Years, ſhe at laſt began to be now-and-then ſeized with 
6 N Fits, and the Arm itſelf fell into an Atrophy. Her 
Mother, ſtartled at the Appearance of ſuch formidable 8ym - 
<«« ptoms, employed ſeveral Phyſicians, Surgeons, and Empi- 
„ ricsz and as ſhe had no Pain in her Ear, (for it ſeems the 
<< Intenſeneſs of her other Pains had in a manner deſtroyed a 
<< ſhe only complained of the other Symptoms, neglecting an 
% overlooking the original Cauſe of the Diforder. Yar all theic 
« Efforts for her were vain and fruitleſs ; and the Symptoms 
<< were fo far from being abated, that they were rather aug- 
« mented. At laſt, in the Month of November 1595. ſhe ap- 
« ply'd to me (Hildanus). I purged her ſeveral times, 
«© anointed her Shoulder, her Arm, and the reſt of the Parts 


affected, with hot and anodyne Oils; and, in ſhort, ap- 
ce ply'd every thing which to me ſeemed calculated for remove- 


ing her Diſorder ; but, notwithſtanding all my Attempts, I 
«© had as little Succeſs as thoſe who had gone before me. 
«« When I ſaw, that her Diſorder would yield to no Medicines, 


% however proper, I began to deſpair of her Recovery; for I 


«< was entirely ignorant of the Cauſe of her Diſorder, unleſs it. 
«© might have poſſibly proceeded from a Catarrh. In the mean 
« time, whilſt I was conſidering with myſelf what more effi- 
& cacious Meaſures I ſhould for her Relief, ſhe herſelf 


© began to give me an Account of the Cauſe of her Diſorder, 


«c though 


Up 


ee though ſhe was not ſenſible of its being ſo ; for ſhe told me; 
4 that, about eight Years ago, a ſmall Glaſs Bead had ſlipt into 
« her Ear, which could not. afterwards be diſl Upon 
<< hearing this Circumſtance, I to ſuſpect, that it might 
<< poſſibly be the Cauſe of her ſubſequent Torments : And 
<c though ſhe was very averſe to an Operation, on account of 
<«« the fruitleſs Attempts of the other Surgeons, when her Diſ- 
„ eaſe was recent, yet at laſt ſhe ſubmitted to undergo it 
<< upon which I happily, and without any Violence, ext 

<< the Bead, though it was lodged very deep, near the Tym- 
% panum, and ſtuck very firmly in the of her Ear.. The 
„ Pains of her Head; and of the other Parts of her Body, ſoon 
4 after diſappeared, and next Night ſhe was a little better: 
«« Thus, by gently —— the Parts with Oil of Worms, 
<< ſhe gradually recovered. Her Pains, her Stupors, her Epi- 
<< leptic Fits, and all her other Symptoms, diſappeared ; her 
« Arm alſo was reſtored to its natural State; and, by the pecu- 
<< liar Blefling of Heaven, ſhe has continued in perfect Health 
ever ſince.“ | 

Many things relating to this Obſervation of Hildanus might, 

on this Occaſion, come under our Conſideration z but as I have 
already explained the principal Symptoms with which the Pati- 
ent was afflicted, I ſhall only inſiſt on ſome of the moſt peculiar 
Circumſtances of her Caſe. Pains then, and Convulſions, 
ſeized the Whole of her Left Side, and reached as far as her 
Foot. Hildanus accounted for this Symptom by fayi bo that 
the hard Portion of the auditory Nerve was diſtributed through 
all the Arm and Thigh; but ſince this Diſtribution is purely 
chimerical and imaginary, I ſhall endeavour to account for 
this Symptom in a manner more conſonant and agreeable to the 
real Structure and Conformation of theſe Parts, I fay then, 
that the Irritations and tumultuous Motions of the Spirits were, 
by the Communication of the ſecond vertebral Pair, tranſmit- 
ted and conveyed to all the Nerves proceeding from the ſpinal 
Marrow on that Side; which would not have happened, if the 
Irritation had been communicated to the Brain ; for in this Caſe 
*tis probable, that the Patient would have been aMiCted with 
Pains and Convulſions in all the Parts of her Body. But on the 
Suppoſition, that the ſpinal Marrow on her Left Side was af- 
fected, we may eaſily conceive in what manner the Diſorder 
was communicated to her Arm and Leg, fince we very well 
know, that all the vertebral Nerves of that Side communicate 
with each other by tranſverſe Branches, after they have gone 
out of the Foramina of the Vertebræ. 
All the Symptoms were aggravated in the Night-time, and 
in rainy Weather, on account of the Humidity of the Air, 
which, as it rendered the Glands and Membranes of the Mea- 
tus tumid, was the Cauſe of their embracing the fatal Bead 
more cloſely, and hence the Irritation was augmented. 

The Stupors might, in all Probability, ariſe from this, that 
the irritated Spirits opened and dilated the Orifices of the 
Nerves to ſuch a Degree, that they not only gave Admiſſion to 
the Spirits themſelves, but alſo to 3 groſs Subſtances, which, 

being crouded into their ſmall Ducts, produced a kind of Ob- 
; Brus an, ſufficient to ſtop the Motion of the Spirits. A Cir- 
cumſtance abundantly able to bring on a Stupor] Beſides, theſe 
groſs Subſtances, being rendered more acrid by their Continu- 
ance, muſt of courſe have augmented the Pains and Convulſi- 
ons. And when theſe made their moſt violent Attacks on the 
Patient's Arm, its Nerves muſt have been block'd up with ſuch 
a Redundance of this extraneous and noxious Matter, as to in- 
terrupt the Motions-of the Spirits: Hence the Arm was ema- 
ciated and wither'd, as in a Palſy. | 

The Bead being at laſt 2 the Irritations cauſed by it, 
and conſequently the Pains and Convulſions, ceaſed; upon 
which the Spirits in reſuming their uſual Motions, diſſipated 
all extraneous and noxious Subſtances : Hence the Arm was 
reſtored to its former Motion and Vigour. 

I now come to treat of the ſeveral Meaſures to be taken in 
the Cure of Pains of the Ears ; and theſe ought to vary, accord- 
ing to the different Cauſes which 22 reſpective Diſor- 
ders. As for thoſe Pains of the Ears produced by Cold, they 
are ſometimes cured only by removing the external Cauſes; 
or, in other Words, by defending the from the Cold and 
Winds, and applying to it every thing that can warm it, ſuch 
as greaſy Wool, or hot Bread dipt in Spirit of Wine. But for 
the — part the Pain does not yield to theſe firſt Applications, 
in which Caſe we muſt have recourſe to general Remedies. 
Veneſection is n „in order to prevent the Congeſtion of 
the Matter pent up by the Cold : But Purgatives ought not to be 
_ Exhibited, till the Pain is ſomewhat abated. Fomentations in 
the mean time are uſed with Succeſs, or Injections of the Juice 
or Decoction of Bawm, Hyſſop, Calamint, * and 

joram; to which may be added a few Drops of the Gall of 
an Ox, or of the Oil of bitter Almonds, Chamomile, Cloves, 
or Aniſe ; and ſome Phyſicians highly recommend the Practice 
of ſtopping the Ears with Cotton impregnated with Muſk. 
1 8 no 2 4 to account or the Effects of theſe Me- 
icines, ſince they are all impregnated with a highly penetrate- 
E n Salt, which, by warming all the Pad, opeus the 
| OL, 1. 2 


"in the bony Part of the Meatus, 


and Emunctories of the Glands ; and promotes a Dif 
charge of the pecxant Matter pent up and detained by the Action 
_ Pains of the Ears, proczeding ing from an Exceſs of Heat, are 
for the moſt part carried off by general Remedies, and eh 2; 
eneſection, which is abſolutely neceſlary, in order to 

Fluxion and Inflammation which might otherwiſe ſeize 
Parts affected. During the Uſe of theſe Remedies, we may 
very ſucceſsfully uſe Inſections of Milk beaten up with the White 
of an Pes: and for this Purpoſe Womens Milk is far more 
proper than any other whatſoever, InjeQtions may be alfa 
made of ſome emollient and cooling DecoQtions, in which a 
proper Quantity of the Oil of ſweet Almonds has been diluted, 

Oil of Eggs is alſo highly extoll'd in this Caſe, by 7 0 

Vigo. We may alſo apply over the Far ſome anodyne 
emollient Cataplaſm ; and, when the Pains are extremely vio- 
lent and acute, we muſt have recourſe to Narcotics,. which are 
not only to be mix'd with the topical Applications, but — 
alſo be exhibited internally. All theſe Remedies are ſo 
known, and fo univerſally us d, that I ſhall not ſpend Time in 
accounting for their Effects, 

When Pains of the Zars are produced by Defluxions of an 
acrid and ſaline Serum, we in that Caſe uſe the Water of Car- 
duus Benedictus, in which Millepedes, Earth-worms, and Ants 
Eggs, have been boiled ; to this Decoction we may alſo add a 
few Drops of the Oil of Box. As theſe Remedies abound in a 
volatile alcaline Salt, they deſtroy that Acidify of the ſerous 
Humours, which was the pri Cauſe of the Pain, 
Another Diſorder to which the Meatus Auditorius is ſubject 
is Inflammation, which is generally ſuccceded by Abſceſſes 


- Ulcers. This Inflammation is the Conſequence of Wounds of 


Contuſions in theſe Parts, and may even be produced by ſome 
Fevers, as well as a Pleuriſy, a Quinſey, and ſeveral other Diſ- 
orders of an inflammatory Nature. An Inflammation may 

pen in the Meatus Aud:torins in two Manners : Firſt, by an 
Obſitruction of the Glands, which, by compreſſing the Vellels, 
is the Cauſe of the Blood's ſtopping, and burſting the Veſſels, 
in which it is contain'd, bas an Inflammation may be 
be produced in the AZeatus, by the Wax acquiring ſuch » De 
gree of Acrimony, as to corrode the Vellels, and by that 
means occaſion an Extravaſation of the Blood. However, this 
Inflammation, and the ſubſequent Abſceſs, have nothing pecu- 
liar in their Symptoms, except the Violence of the Pain, of 
which I have already ſpoken. 

As for the Ulcers of the Ears, they are form'd in the ſame 
manner with Ulcers of the other Parts, either by the Break- 
ing of an Abſceſs, or by the Acrimony of ſome Humour, 
generally obſerve, that a very large Quantity of Matter is diſ- 
charged from theſe Ulcers, and that they are not cur'd without 
a conſiderable deal of Difficulty, ory when they happeti 

he ow Quantity of dif- 
charg'd Matter is ſupply'd, not only by the ſuppurating Blood, 
but alſo by the Glands, which, being irritated by the Pus, 
furniſh their excretory Ducts with a large Quantity of Liquor, 
As to the Difficulty of curing theſe Ulcers, tis owing to this 
Circumſtance ; that, being always moiſten'd by the 1 
flowing from the Glands, tis impoſſible they ſhould be dry'd 
up, till that glandular Diſcharge be remov'd. Beſides, the 
Matter e from theſe Glands being of an actid and ſaline 
Quality, muſt, of Conſequence, prevent their Reunion and 
Cicatrization, 'The ſame Symptom occurs in Ulcers of the 
Noſe, and ſalival Ducts. Ulcers form'd in the bony Part of 
the Meatus are with more Difficulty cured, than thoſe ap- 
pearing in its. cartilaginous Part; becauſe the bony Part of 
the Canal declines towards the Membrand Tympani, and has 
a conſiderable Depreſſure at the Place where it declines, 
which is the Reaſon that the Pus is with Difficulty convey'd 
out of it; whereas the cartilaginous Part of the Meatus do- 
clining towards the Concha, Pus, and other offenſive Subſtances, 
are ty diſcharged from it, and are not retain'd, as in ths 
bony Part of the Meatus. 

In old and fordid Ulcers of the Ears, Worms of differerit 
Sizes are ſometimes diſcharg'd yg _ with the Pus, as we may 
ſee in the Obſervations of Foręſtus, Schenkius, and in the German 
Ephemerides. I ſhall not here inquire, whether theſe Worms 
are produc'd by the Corruption of the Humours, or whether the 
Heat of theſe Ulcers only hatches the minute Eggs, which the 
numberleſs little Inſects floating in the Air may have ited 
on the Parts, fince I ſhall afterwards have Occaſion to 
this Subject. 

Beſides the Pus diſcharg'd from the Ears, when Ulcers are 
form'd in them, we obſerve, that the Ears almoſt of all Chil- 
dren diſcharge a great deal of Humidity, and that this Evacua- 
tion is very conducive to the Preſervation of their Health. For 
this Reaſon we ought to beware of air Bp, Diſcharge, left 


the Children ſhould, by that imprudent + be thrown into 
convulſive or epileptic Fits. This Circumſtance has induced 
ſome People to believe, that not only this Liquor, but alſo the 
clear and fetid Serum flowing from the Ears of ſome Adults, 
and the Blood evacuated from them when the Head is wound 


ed 
8Y | proceeded 
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proceeded from the Brain: But, tis certain, there are no ap- 
parent Ways, or Paſſages, by means of which any thing can be 
convey'd from the Brain to theſe Parts * ; for in the Os Petro- 
ſum there is only one Hole, which is imperforated at that Ex- 
tremity which les next the Ear, and which is cloſely ſhut up 
095 auditory Nerves ; ſo that we cannot reaſonably ſuppoſe, 
that any thing ſhould be convey'd from the Brain to the Ear 
in this manner. But, ſuppoſing the Blood and Serum lodg'd in 
the Baſis of the Cranium capable of corroding the Bottom of 
this Hole, and making a Paſſage to 2 thro” it, yet 
ſtill they could only enter the Ye/tibulum and Cochlea; and 
fore they can paſs into the Tympanum, they muſt corrode the 
Membrane which ſhuts up the Feneſtra Rotunda, the Baſis of 
the Stapes, and the Membrane with which it is cover'd ; and 
even after they ſhould happen to be lodg'd in the {fon 90 ek 
they would, without Doubt, be convey'd to the Mouth 
means of the Euſtachian Tube, rather than corrode the Mem- 
brana Tympani, and diſcharge themſelves by the Meatus Audi- 
torius + Upon my Hypotheſis, I am involv'd in none of theſe 
Difficulties, and can . for theſe ſeemingly ſurpriſing 
Phenomena: For if a great deal of Serum is diſcharg'd from 
the Ears of Children, this is to be aſcribed, not only to the 
State and Condition of their Blood, which is aqueous and ſe- 
rous, but alſo to the Relaxation of the Glands of the Ear, 
which is alſo obſerv'd to happen to the Glands of the adjacent 
Parts: And if the Suppreſſion of this Evacuation ſhould throw 
Children into convulſive or epileptic Fits, this Phenomenon is 
alſo eaſily accounted for, ſince the ſuppreſſed Juices may reaſon- 
ably be ſuppos'd to become more acrid by their Continuance, 
and conſequently occaſion Irritations in the Membrane of the 
Meatus, and even enter the Maſs of Blood again, and thus diſ- 
charge themſelves upon the Brain. As for thoſe whoſe Ears 
diſcharge a clear and fetid Serum, tis to be obſerv'd, that tho” 
the Glands of the Ear, when in their natural State, are only 
deſtin'd for the Secretion of the Wax, for the Purpoſes I have 
already mention'd ; yet, in this Caſe, they may alſo ſerve as 
a proper and commodious Drain for the Evacuation of the 
peccant Humours ; which is evidently obſerv'd to be the Caſe in 
all the conglomerate Glands, And as for the Blood diſcharg'd 
from the "A in Caſes where the Head is wounded, tis ſuffi- 
ciently known, that it proceeds from a Rupture of the Veſſels 
appointed for moiſtening the Meatus. *Tis no hard Matter to 
conceive, how, by the violent Concuſſion of the Cranium, 
this Rupture ſhould be produc'd in theſe Parts, as well as in the 
Brain: And, laſtly, that the ſuppurated Matter, diſcharg'd 
from the Ears, has no manner of Communication with the 
Brain, is ſufficiently plain from the following Obſervations. 

A certain Man of ſixty-five Years of Age, pretty corpulent, 
and of a ſanguine Conſtitution, had labour'd under a plentiful 
Suppuration of both his Ears, but eſpecially of the Right, for 
the Space of twenty-five Years, tho* in every other reſpect 
the State of his Health was very good. The Matter diſcharg'd 
was fetid, and conſiderably thick. And when this Evacuation 
was ſuppreſſed, he died of an Apoplexy within the Space of 
twenty-four Hours ; upon which I laid open his Cranium, and, 
viewing the Parts of the Brain near the Os Petroſum, I found 
them perfectly ſound, and the Bone itſelf in its natural State; 
neither did I find any Collections of Serum in any Part what- 
ever, except in the Ventricles and Meanders of the Brain itſelf. 
But theſe Collections of Serum differ'd very much from that 
Matter, which, during his Life, had been Gccbarg 0 from his 
Ears, I have alſo diſſected the Ears of ſeveral Children, in 
whom I have found the Tympanum filled with Pus ; whilſt, 
at the ſame time, I could never find any Indiſpoſition or Diſ- 
order, either in the Brain itſelf, or the Os Petroſum. 

In curing Inflammations of the Meatus Auditorius, we muſt 
be guided by the ſame Indications which are followed in all In- 
flammations of the external Parts. The Fluxion of Humours 
to the Parts affected is to be ſtopp'd by Veneſections, and 
= anodyne Medicines, to which may be added Oil of 

. 0 and the Juices of Lettice and Night- hade. But 
if the Inflammation continue, and tend to à Suppuration, 
we are then to apply maturating Medicines, fuch as Cata- 
plaſms of the Crum of Bread, or Cataplaſms made of boil'd 


* Jobus a Meleren, à celebrated Su 
into the Ears, in Caſes where the Head is wounded, in theſe Words: 
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Onions, Lily-roots, freſh Butter, and the Oil of Chamomile 
and Melilot. . 

When- the Abſceſs is open'd, we-muſt uſe t In- 
jections, made of Barley-water and Honey of Roſes ; and, if 
more powerful Medicines are neceſſary, we muſt have recourſe 
to Decoctions of Agrimony, Birthwort, and other vulnerary 
Plants, in White-wine, to which we may add a uan- 
tity of Honey of Nee Ur of Squills, the Ulcer is ſordid 
and putrid, we are to uſe Lincture of Aloes, extracted with Spirit 
of Wine; if *tis deep, the e. Viride Motenſe is proper. 

When the Ulcer is deterg'd, it muſt be dry'd and cacatriz d. 
Decoctions of Plantain, Birthwort, and Galls, are excellent 


for anſwering theſe Intentions ; the Wine of Pom tes, 
deſcribed by F. de 4 x is alſo excellently calculated for this 
Purpoſe. As theſe Medicines have nothing peculiar in them, 


and are uſed in Inflammations and Ulcers of all kinds, *tis not 
neceſſary Iſhould here account for their Effects, or explain the 
Manner in which they operate : I ſhall only add, that, during 
the Time we uſe them, we ought not to negle& general Reme- 
dies, which are highly proper in all the various Stages of theſe 
Diſorders. In order tv kill the Worms, ſome People drop 
bitter Liquors into the Ear, ſuch as the Juices of Wormwood, 
and the leſſer Centaury, Decoction of the bitter Gourd; or a 
few Drops of the Oil of bitter Almonds, or of Box. In the 
Ephemerides Eruditorum, for the Year 1677, Spirit of Wine 
is affirm'd to be a moſt efficacious Remedy againſt Worms in- 
gender'd in the Ear; but of all the ſeveral Medicines recom- 
mended for this Purpoſe, thoſe which are ſomewhat thick, and 
of an oily Nature, are the moſt efficacious, becauſe they block up 
the Bronchia of the Inſects, and ſuffocate them in a Moment. 

As for the Diſcharges of ſerous Matter, which I have call'd Sup- 
purations, ſince, for the moſt part, they are not accompanied 
with Pain, and cannot be ſuppreſſed without bringing on a Train 
of very dangerous Symptoms, they are not, for this Reaſon, to be 
raſhly and imprudently ſtopp'd : But, if at any time they ſhould 
prove painful, we are to have recourſe to the Medicines I re- 
commended when I was treating of the Pain of theſe Parts, 

A third Diſorder, to which the Meatus Auditorius is ſubject, 
is an Obſtruction, which is generally the Conſequence of In- 
flammations, Abſceſſes and Vicers, which uſually ſwell theſe 
Parts; but this Diſorder may be alſo produc'd by other Cauſes. 
Firſt, extraneous Bodies may ſlip into the Meatus, ſuch as 
Peaſe, Shot, or the Stones of ſome Fruits; and, when theſe 
Bodies happen to be lodg'd pretty deep, they are not eaſily ex- 
trated, becauſe they are lodg'd in the bony Part of the Meatus, 
which is very oblique, and declining towards the Tympanum. 
Beſides, = are in ſome meaſure detain'd by the Congeſtion of 
Wax and Sordes in that Part. Peaſe, and all other Seeds, are 
extracted with {till greater Difficulty, ſince they not only 
diſtend themſelves in the Meatus, but may alſo happen to ger- 
minate in it, as we may ſee in Inſtances given by Fabricius Hil- 
danus, and Schenkius, The moſt common and ordi Cauſe 
of the Obſtruction of the Meatus is a Congeſtion and Inſpiſ- 
ſation of the Wax. In thoſe who neglect to cleanſe their Ears, 
this Wax is ſometimes ſo largely accumulated, and in Proceſs of 
Time fo inſpiſſated, as entirely to block up the Meatus. In 
Men of cold and phlegmatic Conſtitutions, whoſe Juices are 
tough and viſcid, this Wax may ſometimes happen to be natu- 
rally very thick. The Cold alſo of the external Air may con- 
tribute not a little to the Production of the ſame Effect. It is 
alſo probable, that this Wax may, on ſome Occaſions, aſſume 
the Confiſftence and Hardneſs of a Stone; in which Caſe it 
produces an incurable Deafneſs. The Truthof this ſeems to be 
ſufficiently —_ by the near Reſemblance and Analogy be- 
tween this Wax and the Bile, which frequently petrifies in the 
Gall-bladder : And this is farther confirm'd by the forty- fifth 
Obſervation of the firſt Volume of the Journals of Bartholine, 
who tells us, that, after his Wife had been long afflicted with a 
Pain about one of her Ears, ſhe diſcharg'd fmall Stones from 
the Meatus Auditorius, along with the Wax, after which the 
Pain ceas'd. However, *tis certain that this Wax is often 
found inſpiſſated like Plaſter, and in fo large a Quantity, as 
entirely to block up both the bony and cartilaginous Parts of the 
Meatus; Inſtances of which I myſelf have ſeen in more than 


n in Amferdam, in a Letter to Barbet, endeavours to ſhew the Manner in which Blood is convey*d 


As ſoon, ſays he, as I had obſerv'd a confiderable Depreſſion in the ſuperior Part of the Cranium, I found'a large Maſs of coagulated 


„% Blood, a Part of which had been diſcharg 


d thro' the Ears, and another Part of it had cloſed up the Mata Auditorius ; upon which I was 


% very deſirous of diſcovering by what Ways this Blood had deſcended into the Meates Anditorius. Whilft I was employ'd in this Reſearch, 
% happily found the Reaſon why, in this Place, the Pericranium covers the temporal Muſcles, but not the Bone lying under them. Upon this, 
I perceived the Truth of what Tz/pizs aſſerts, in his Anſwer to that Queſtion, M hence comes that Blood which is often diſcharg'd by the Ears is 
„% Woupd: of the Head ? For I myſelf have found, as Ta/pius aſſerted to me, that this Blood deſcended from the ſuperior Part of the Head, be- 
«« tween the Craniumand Pericranium, and ſo enter'd the Space between the Os Parietale, and the Os Petroſum ; and that from thence it was 


40 ted, as it were, thro' a Sierce, into the Meatus Auditorius. In this Diſſection I found the Os Petro/um remov'd at a grea 

« the Os Parietale ; ſo that in the Place where they had receded from each other, the Traces of their Motion might be obſery'd dez 
« at the Os Petroſumy and en ing in the Os Parietale ; where a certain Symphyſis, indented in the Oz TFugale, ang 

«« ſery'd to prevent the Attrition of the Parts, as in all other Articulations.” 2 

a Trick of letting the Fume of Tobacco, taken in at the Mouth. 


Hence itis certain, that, in ſome Subjects at Things may paſs from the internal to the external Far, without à Ruptare'of the Mem- 


+ It is obſervable, that many People have 
Tympani 
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dor twelve Subjects, during the Time I apply'd myſelf to 
2 DideRion of ar. Cn alſo Md. with feveral 


ſxilful Surgeons upon this Affair, who communicated to me 
more than thirty Obſervations, proving that this Species of Deaf- 
neſs is at once the moſt common, and the moſt eafily cur d. 
And indeed that celebrated Surgeon of Mons, who acquired 
ſuch a Reputation for his Dexterity at curing Deafneſs, under- 
took the Cure of no Species of Deafnefs but this; and, that 
he might the better diſcover the immediate Cauſe of the Diſ- 
order, he turn'd the Patient's Ear to the Rays of the Sun, and, 
when he perceiv'd any Obſtruction in the Meatus, he made 
uſe of a certain 8 for 5 and by 
theſe ſimple Meaſures cur'd umbers of deaf People. 

Certain Membranes are alſo ſometimes form'd within the 

Meatus, which ſhut it up entirely, and produce a particular 
ies of Deafneſs. I have already faid, that upon inquirin 

into the Cauſes of a Deafneſs with which a certain Perfon 

for a long time been afflicted, I found in his Right Far, of 
which he was deaf, a pretty thick and lax Membrane, before 
which there was a very conſiderable Collection of Sordes, of the 
Conſiſtence of Plaſter, which was undoubtedly the Cauſe of 
his Deafneſs; for the Membrana Tympant, and all the other 
Parts of the Ear, were in their natural State and Condition. 

The fungous and fleſhy Excreſcences, which ſometimes ſuc- 
ceed Ulcers of the Meatus, or thoſe Excoriations accidentally 
made in cleanſing the Ear with too ſharp an Inſtrument, may 
alſo riſe to ſuch a Height, as entirely to cloſe it up. 

There is another Species of Obſtruction incident tothe Meatrs, 
which happens when the adjacent Glands are tumefy'd, and 
drench'd with a ſuperfluous Serum, juft as it happens in the ſpon- 

ious Membranes of the Noſe, which are ſometimes ſo tumefy'd 
and diſtended, as to intercept all Paſſage of the external Air. 
This Species of Obſtruction is always accompany'd with a Re- 
laxation of the Membrana Tympant ; and for that very Reaſon 
produces a Deafneſs, or at leaſt a Difficulty of Hearing, which 
is remov*d by the Evacuation of this ſaperflirous Serum, either 
by the Far itfelf, or by ſome other Conveyance, in the ſame 
manner as in other Catarrhs. 

In the firſt Species of Obſtruction, the Whole of the Indica- 
tion conſiſts in extracting the extraneous Bodies, But, to ſuc- 
ceed in this Attempt, we mult carefully confider, whether theſe 
extraneous Subſtances are capable of becoming ſoft, ſuch as 


Peaſe 3 or whether they are hard and ſolid, ſuch as Shot, and 


the Stones of ſome Fruits: We muſt alſo diligently obſerve, 
whether are lodg'd in the cartilaginous, or in the bony Part 
of the Meatus. In order to extract ſoft Bodies lodg'd in the 
cartilaginous Part of the Meatus, we muſt endeavour to break 
them; or the Ear-probe, or Spoon, is to be thruſt beyond 
them, which may ſometimes be eafily done, in a pliant flexible 
Part, ſuch as the Cartilage of the Ear is; and thus they are to 
be extracted from the Meatus. This Method may alfo be us'd 
with regard to hard Bodies * in the fame Place, which may 
be extracted either with the Ear- probe, or the Terebra. As 
for Bodies lodg'd in the bony Part of the Meatus, they are with 
great Difficulty extracted, as we have already obſery*'d, efpecially 
when they fill the Meutus entirely up; for, in this Cafe, we 
may eaſily perceive, that neither the Ear-prabe, nor the Te- 
rebra, can be of great Service. In a Caſe of this Nature I 
therefore think, that an Inciſion may ſafely be made in the 
poſterior and ſuperior Part of the Far, fince there are no 
confiderable Veſſels to forbid it, and fince, in that Part, the 
Du& is only cover'd with a glandular Skin. The Obliquity of 
the Meatus is, in ſome wb oy ſhunn'd by this Method, and 
we may uſe the Trerebra which is apply*d for extracting Bullets. 
If a Fruit-ſtone ſhould happen to be lodg'd in the bony Part of 
the Meatus, fince by reaſon of its oval Figure it may be laid 
hold on- by one of its Ends, we may in this Caſe make uſe 
of an Inſtrument deſcrib'd by Hildanus, Cent. 1. Obſeruat. 4. 
which he calls a Tznacula, and which, properly ſpeaking, is no 
more than a double Ear-picker, or n, made in form of a 
Pair of Tongs ; but for this Purpoſe the Branches of the Inſtru- 
ment muſt be very flender, and made of fine Steel. I need not, on 
this Occafion, deſcribe all the minute Circumftances of theſe Ope- 
rations, nor warn the C tor to lubrĩcate and relax the Mea- 
tus with Oil of ſweet Almonds, ſince I take it for granted, that 
theſe Circumſtances are already well enough known. | 

In the ſecond Species of Obſtruction, produc'd by tie Indu- 
ration of the Wax, this Subſtance muſt be broken, and cleans'd 
out by means of Injections of warm Water, nel Be. 
coctions, Hydromel, Lintſeed - oil mixed with a few Drops of 
the Spirit of Wine, Oil of bitter Almonds, and Oil of ſweet 
Trefoil. Some, for this Purpoſe, uſe mineral Waters; and this 
Intention is very ſucceſsfully anfwer'd by the Galls of all 
Animalz in general. Others prefer warm Water to all other 
Liquors whatever, and add a few Drops of Spirit of Wine to 
it, with a View to render it more penetrating. | 
The Wax is ſometimes diſengag'd and diſcharg'd within 
five Days, and ſometimes not till after fifteen ; which is an 
evident Reaſon, that we ought patiently to in the Uſe of 
Injections, till tlie defir'd be produc” | f 
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Membrane, we muſt firſt cleanſe the Mecatus by means of the 
above-mention'd InjeQtions, and afterwards perforate the Mem- 
brane itſelf; but, in this Operation, the Surgeon ought to take 
particular Care not to injure the Mombrana Tn : 

In order to form 95 Idea of the Method of Cure to be 
obſerv'd in the fourth 95 85 of Obſtruction, which is produce d 
by fungous and fleſhy Excreſcences, little more is requiſite al- 
moſt, than to read the firſt Obſervation of the third Century of 
Fabricius Hildanus, where he gives us a Deſcription of Cw 
gous and ſcirrhous Excreſcence, which appear'd in the Meatus 
after an Abſceſs. Before he attempted its Extirpation, he care- 
fully prepar'd the Paticnt's Body for the Operation; after which 
he took as much of it off by the Ligature as he poſſibly could 3 
but as the Root of the Excreſcence was pretty deep, and as his 
Inftruments could not reach the Bottom of the Meatus, he was 
oblig'd to uſe ſome Cauſtics, which he apply'd by means of a 
ſmall Lamina of Wax, for fear of wounding the Meatus ; 
which Method ſucceeded according to his Rare, But, to 
iNuftrate ſtill farther the Method to be us'd in the Cure of Diſ- 
orders of this Nature, tis to be obſerv'd, that if the fleſhy Ex- 
creſcence is very large, and a pears without the Entrance of 
the Meatus, we may in that Gale cut it off, either with the 
Sciſſors, or the Biſtory ; or as much of it as can be laid hold 
of, may be tied with a Thread ; but I ſhould rather chooſe to 
cut it, becauſe by that means more of it is taken off, than 
by tying it. As we are afterwards oblig'd to ſtop the Blood, 
we for that Purpoſe uſe a ſmall Piece of Vitriol, fix'd in the 
End of a Quill, in the manner of a marking Pencil, that a 
ſmall Point of the Vitriol may only appear without the Extre- 
mity of the Quill, in order to touch only ſuch Parts as ſtand 
in need of it, and ſtop the Blood by inducing an Eſchar, which 
alſo carries off a ſmall Portion of the Carnoſity. In order to 
conſume the Remains of the Carnoſity, which are deep-lodged 
in the Meatus, as we muſt guard againſt wounding the Mem- 
brane by Cauftics, of which the moſt common are Powder of 
Savin, burnt Alum, and red Precipitate, boiled with Wax and 
Turpentine, I would not make uſe of Laminz of Wax ; but 
I believe we may ſafel apply Cauſtics in the Form of an Oint- 
ment put upon the En of a Tent, and introduced into the 
Meatus, having firſt paſſed in aſmall Leather Tube made in the 
Form of the Finger of a Glove, through which it would be no 
hard matter to puſh the Lent with the Cauſtic Ointment on its 
Extremity, without any Danger of hurting the Membrane of 
the Meatus, Inſtead of the Leather Tube, a ſmall one may 
be uſed, either of Braſs or Silver, and bended ſo as tofanſwer 
the ſeveral Windings of the Meatus. After the Eſchar is form- 
ed, we muſt drop a little of the Oil of Eggs, or of Almonds, 
into the Ear, not only to eaſe and Jubricate the Meatus, but 
alſo to procure a Separation of the Eſchar. Theſe Remedies 
muſt be repeated till the Whole of the Carnofity is conſumed ; 
after which, we may make Tents, and arm them with the La- 
guentum A gyptiacum. Theſe Tents muſt be introduced and 
puſhed beyond the Tube, that the Ointment may be applied to 
the Remains of the ſuperfluous Fleſh adhering to the Surface 
of the Meatus, where the Carnoſity was, in order to prevent 
their ſprouting out again, and with a View to procure a laud- 
able Suppuration ; after which we muſt uſe detergent and leni- 
tive Medicines in order to incarn and cicatrize the Ulcer, al- 
ways remembering now-and-then to mix with them ſome 
Subſtance. that has a Tendericy to prevent the Regeneration of 
fungous Fleſh. A little Vitriol diſſolved in a ſufficient Quan- 
tity of ſome vulnerary and deterſive Decoction, to give it a {mall 
Aſtringency, is very proper for this Purpoſe. is is to be in- 
jected into the Ear, and a little Lint ſoaked in the fame Li- 
quor introduced, which, when it can be caſily done, proves of 
excellent Service, becauſe it compreſſes the Ulcer, and prevents 
the Generation of a new Fungus. a 

In the fifth Species of Obltnifticn, which is. cauſed by a 
Diſtenſion and Inflation of the Glands of the Meatus, we muſt 

reſcribe the ſame general Remedies as in all Rheums. The 
2 is, in this Caſe, to be fumigated with the Vapour of 
Carduus Benedictus, or of the Decoctions of Rorentins Oita, 
Marjoram, Carduus Benedictus, Wormwood,, Calamint, 
Baum, and Aniſe-ſceds, A Decoction of the bitter Gourd in 
Oil is very much commended for this Purpoſe. . Barbet, uſes 
a Decoction of Cloves in Red- wine, ſome Drops of which are 
to be conveyed into the Meatus, which he afterwards ſhuts up 
with a Cove. Platerus preſcribes a particular Water for this 
Purpoſe, the, Efficacy of which he bighly extols. © Mendererus 
propoſes another Water, which has been corrected by Zwelſrr, 
in his Notes on the Pharmacoparia . Auguſtana ;, and Hadrianus 
a Mynſicht commends a certain compound „ * of Wine, as 
very proper for anſwering this Intention. I reſſed Juice 
of 3 alone is y clteemed, as alſo Hares Uri 
either alone, or mixed with Spizit of Wine, or the Water 
the common Aſh-tree, and the Hungary Water. It alſo affords 
ſome Relief, to cloſe up the Ear with Cotton impregnated with 
Muſk. Some People think the Membrane of the Meratus, _—_ 
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the Membrana Tympani, ſo delicate, and endowed with ſo ex- 
quiſite a Power of Senſation, that they will not admit of Injections 


of acrid and ſpirituous Liquors. In this Caſe, a few Drops of 
theſe Liquors are only to be poured upon hot Bread, which is to 
be held upon the Ear, Theſe Liquorsare alſo with Succeſs held 
in the Patient's Mouth ; for their ſpirituous Parts, being ele- 
vated, aſcend through the Euſtachian Tube to the Ear. For the 
ſame Reaſon, Maſticatories are uſed with Succeſs. . 
'Tis no hard Taſk to account for the Action and tion 
of theſe Medicines ; for, ſince they are of a ſubtile and pene- 
trating Quality, they muſt of courſe 4 74 the Pores of the 
Glands, and promote the Diſc of ſuperfluous Serum. 
To all theſe I ſhall ſubjoin an Obſervation communicated to me 
by that ſkilful Surgeon Mr. Paſſerar. : 
A young Gentleman about eleven or twelve Years of Age, 
about the y ren s of the Spring and Autumn, uſed ſome- 
times to have the Glands of the — om Auditorius ſo diſtended 
and ſwelled, that they touched each other, and it was impoſſi- 
ble to introduce any thing between them. At firſt Oil of Sweet 
Almonds was dropped into his Ear, in order to allay the Pain ; 
then a Decoction of Barley and Agrimony was uſed, which is 


of a detergent and drying Quality. By this means the Ear, 


after having diſcharged an apparently purulent Humidity for 
three or four Days, at laſt returned to its natural State. 

I now come to conſider the Diſorders incident to the Mem- 
brana- Tympani, which are Relaxation, too violent Tenſion, 
Induration, and Rupture, The Relaxation is cauſed by a ſuper- 
fluous Humour moiſtening this Membrane. This Symptom 
generally accompanies that Obſtruction of the Meatus, which 
is produced by a Diſtenſion of the Glands, of which I have 
ſpoken already; and it contributes very much to a Dulneſs of 
Hearing in thoſe Perſons who are ſubject to catarrhous Defluxi- 
ons. * Tis alſo for this very Reaſon, that Southerly Winds, Fogs, 
and rainy Weather, impair the Senſe of Hearing, as we find 
from daily Experience. | 

An extraordinary Tenſion of the Membrana Tympani pro- 
duces a quite different Effect, by cauſing the leaſt Noiſes to be- 
come inſupportable. This Tenſion 1 45 in violent Head- 
achs, and in acute Fevers, becauſe the 'Tenfions and Irritations 
of the Membranes of the Brain communicate themſelves to all 
the neighbouring Membranes, . | 

The Induration of the Membrana Tympani may proceed from 
its becoming too dry, which is ſometimes the Caſe with old 
People, 
that tha Membranes of the Body may not only become callous, 
but alſo offify, This I myſelf have particularly obſerved in the 
Dura Mater, and in the Coats of ſome Arteries, which I have 
often found offified. This ſhews us, that the MAembrana Tym- 
fani may ſometimes become hard and cartilaginous, the Conſe- 
quence of which is an incurable Deafneſs. 

Laſtly, the Membrana Tympani may be broken 1 
ſome external Cauſe, ſuch as an Ear-picker, for Inſtance, inad- 
vertently puſhed too far, or by ſome ſtrong Effort, ſuch as is 
made when one ſhuts his Noſtril and Mouth, and afterwards 
lets go the retained Breath with Violence, which happened to 
one of my Acquaintance, This Action of the Air is obſerved 
in Sneezing, when we feel, that the Air, which ſuddenly aſcends 
through the Duct, drives the Membrana Tympani outwards, and 
ocentions a painful Tenſion. This may alſo happen in Quinſeys, 
and in Difficulties of Breathing, where the Bottom of the 
Mouth and Noſe are diſtended and inflated by any Defluxion of 
Humours, or an Inflammation ; for when the Air, thruſt out of 
the Breaſt, cannot find a free Exit, it enters with ſuch Vio- 
lence into the Du& which goes from the Palate to the Zar, 
that it is capable of burſting the Membrana Tympani. Tulpius 

ives us two very remarkable Inſtances of this in the thirty-fifth 
bſervation of his firſt Book, It is not on to explain how 
the Membrana Tympani, which is ſo 1 74 inſerted, as it 
were, in a Groove, ſhould not be able to reſiſt the Impulſes of 
the Air. But if we conſider, that this Groove does not run 
uite round it, but ends at that Part which correſponds to the 
Eatry of the Meatus, which penetrates into the Sinuſes of the 
Maſtoide Apophyſis ; and that in that Part the Membrana Tym- 
pant only adheres Koch to the Border of the bony Part of the 
Meatus ; we ſhall eaſily perceive, that it may very readily be 
torn in this Place, and by that means afford a P for the 
Air to the external Ear. 

By this we ſee how much Tu/pius has been miſtaken, when 
he imagined, that the Du& which from the Ear to the 
Palate, not only ſerved to renew the Air in the Tympanum, but 
alſo, on ſome 
ing from the Lungs in Expiration z which Opinion he endeavours 
to confirm by the Obſervation concerning the two Aſthmatic 
Caſes already mentioned, and by the Authority of Alcmeon, 
who, 2 to Ariſtotle, imagined that certain Goats 
| breathed through their Ears. Beſides, the Membrana Tympani 
may be corroded by the Acrimony of the Pus retained in the 
Tympanum, or in the Meatus Auditorius, as is plain from Num- 
ders of Inſtances brought by Fabricius Hildanus, Schenkius, and 
ſeveral others, But, in whatever manner the Membrana Tym- 


Beſides, we know from numberleſs Obſervations, 


ions, to afford a 4. for the Air return- - 


remains for ſome time, but ually impaired, till at laſt it 
7 quite Joſt ; _ — we may — that the Membrana 
ympant is not abſolutely neceſſ the Purpoſes of Heari 

— its principal UL — tranſmitting its Videatins 
to the Air contained in the T CE el thaw 
employed in hearing, and in defending the Parts againſt the In- 
juries of the external Air. When this Membrane is 

the external Air alone is indeed able to put the ſmall Bones, 
and the immediate Organ of Hearing, into a Commotion, and 
thus excite the Senſation of Hearing; but fince it deſtroys all 
the Parts of the internal Ear by Cold, or any Exceſs of its 
other Qualities, it at laſt deſtroys the Senſe of Hearing. 

In Caſes where the Membrana Tympani is — we are 
to apply the ſame Remedies preſcribed in other catarrhous Diſ- 
orders; but in Caſes where tis too tenſe, beſides the Remedies 
preſcribed in Diſeaſes uced by Tenſion, we are to foment 
the Ear with Milk, Oil of Sweet Almonds, or any emollient 
Decoction. Both the Induration and Rupture of the Mem- 
brana Tympani are incurable. 

As for the Tympanum and Labyrinth, as theſe Parts are bony, 
and only covered with a fingle Membrane, I can ſcarce allow 
myſelf to think, that they are ſubject to any other Diſorders 
than Caries of the Bones, and Inflammation of the Membranes. 
Caries of the Bones ſometimes happens after thoſe Abſceſſes 
which behind the Ear. In Caſes of this Kind, Fiſtulas have 
been obſerved above the ae Apophyſis, which have pene- 
trated its Sinuſes, and made the little ves, of which it is 
compoſed, fall off in the Form of Scails. This Caries is at- 
tended with a very nauſeous Smell, and very dreadful Sym- 
ptoms ; for the Caries ſometimes penetrates into the Tympa- 
num by means of a Duct which leads to it, where, deſtroying 
all the Parts included in it, it produces Deafneſs ; but this is 
rarely the Caſe, and I have never met with more than one or 
two Inſtances of it. As for an Inflammation of the Mem- 
branes, when I applied myſelf to the Diſſection of the Ear, I 
often found the 7 um, the Veſtibulum, the ſemicircu- 
lar Ducts, and Cochlea, ſtuffed with a thick Sanies, which might 
have come from Abſceſſes of the Membranes which line theſe 
Parts, I don't doubt but Deafneſs is very often produced by 
this Cauſe, as well as by a Congeſtion of any other Matter in 
all theſe Cavities; and that ſo much the rather, becauſe this 
Matter cannot eaſily be diſcharged from -the Tympanum, ſince 
its Cavity deſcends Pare than the Opening of the Duct which 

from the Ear to the Palate; and hence it happens, that 
ſe Humours cannot fall down into the Mouth, unleſs the 
Head be placed in a certain Situation. But, in order to make 
their Way through the Meatus Auditorius, they muſt corrode 
the Membrana Tympani, which they cannot do, till they have 
acquired a very conſiderable Acrimony. We have alſo Reaſon 
to ſuſpect, that the Spiral Lamina may be corroded by the Acri- 
mony of the Pus, and alſo become relaxed or callous, as well 
as the Membrana Tympant ; but I will not poſitively aſſert, that 
this is the Caſe, ſince I have no Inſtances of the Fact to juſtify 
the Aſſertion. 

I cannot poſſibly recommend more efficacious Medicines for 
curing a Caries of the Bones of the Ear, than thoſe preſcribed 
by that ſkilful Surgeon Mr. Deymier, from whom I had this 
Obſervation. He firſt of all dilated the Zar with a prepared 
Sponge, which made a conſiderable Opening, ſo that the Me- 
dicines could by that means be applied immediately to the carious 
Bone. Then he applied Lint ſoaked in Imperial Water, in 
which a little Camphire had been diſſolved. But as that Medicine 
incarn'd the lateral Parts of the Ulcer too ſoon, whilſt the Ca- 
ries as yet remained, he had recourſe to the Powder of Euphor- 
bium, which produced very happy Effects. Slight and momen- 
taneous burning Pains were indeed excited by it ; but the Ap- 

lication of a very ſmall Quantity of it anſwered the Intention 

y procuring an Exfoliation, and hindering the Fleſh from 
ſprouting out afreſh. He alſo uſed the Tincture of Euphor- 
bium extracted with Spirit of Wine, adding to it ſome Myrrh 
and Aloes. The Caries being conſumed, and an Exfoliation 
made, he uſed the Imperial Water till the Cure was completed, 
applying to the Part affected Lint, and the Emplaſtrum de 

etonica, to which a little of the Effence of Juniper, Cloves, 
and the Oil of Marigold, had been added. 

In Inflammations of the Y and Labyrinth, Topical 
Applications are ſcarcely of any Service; and we muſt only uſe 
internal and Remedies, which are alſo attended with 
ſmall Succeſs, becauſe the Abſceſſes open within the Tympanum, 
and the Cavities of the Labyrinth ; whence, as I have already 
obſerved, the peccant Matter cannot be diſcharged ; ſo that 
Humours accumulated in theſe Cavities produce an i 


Deafneſs. N 
The Diſorders incident to the Auditory Nerve are Obſtruc- 
tion and Compreſſion. When the whole Brain is over flowed and 


drenched with a ſordid Serum, as i 2 or Pals *tis 
plain this Nerve muſt be obſtructed as well as the other Nerves, 
Belides, 
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Beſides, the fols Oblirodtion of this Nerve, even when nd 
other Fault is found in the other O of Hearing, may alſo 
produce Deafneſs, for the ſame on that an Obſt n of 
the Optic Nerve occaſions a Gutta Serena. The Compreffion 
of the Auditory Nerve produces the ſame Effect; and this Com- 
2 may be owing to ſeveral Cauſes; the Blood, for In- 

ce, or other Humours extravaſated ; as alſo to Tumors, of 
which we have an Inſtance recorded in - third Obſerva- 
tion of the ſecond Section of Bonetus's omi practica, who 
informs us, that Drelincourt found in the Braln of a Man, who 
died of an Apoplexy, a Steatoma between the Cerebrum and 
Cerebellum, which at firſt produced Blindneſs, then Deafneſs, 
and, laſt of all, a Privation of all the Animal Functions. 

'Tis caſy to diſcover this Obſtruction or Compreſſion in the 
Optic Nerve, becauſe all the Parts are tranſparent and diapha- 
nous; and, when we diſcover no Defe&t in them, we have 
Reaſon to ſuſpect an Obſtruction of the Optic Nerve. But 
the internal Parts of the Ear are not ſubj to our Sight; 
for which Reaſon *tis very difficult to diſcern whether the Fault 
is in the Organ of Hearing, or in the Nerve. But if a Drowſi- 
neſs or Palſy has preceded the Deafneſs, or if any of the reſt 
of the Senſes is alſo deſtroyed, we have Reaſon to believe, that 
the Brain, and the Auditory Nerve, are either obſtructed, or too 
ſtrongly compreſſed, In this Caſe we are to uſe the ſame Me- 
dicines preſcribed in a Palſy, as repeated Purges, Vomits, Ce- 

halic Waters and Spirits, Sudorifics, Baths, Maſticatories, and 
ternutatories. A Compreſſion of the Auditory Nerve, pro- 
duced by a Tumor, is abſolutely incurable. 

The Diſorders already explain'd either impair, or. quite de- 
ſtroy, the Senſe of Hearing; but what we call a Tinnitus, is a 
Depravation of it; and this Depravation conſiſts in this, that 
the Ear perceives Sounds which have no Exiſtence, or, at leaſt, 
which are not produced by the Motion of the external Air; fo 
that, being already filled with a certain Species of Sound, it 
cannot admit the Impreſſions of external Sounds, unleſs they 
are pretty ſtrong and violent. 

The Antients imagined, that this Symptom was produced 
by the Motion and Agitation of the Air, which is lodged with- 
in the Ear : They alſo thought, that this Agitation was occa- 
ſioned by Flatulencies and Vapours being conveyed to the Ear; 
and that thoſe Vapours aroſe either from the whole Budy, as 
in Fevers ; or from ſome particular Part, ſuch as the Stomach 
or Brain; or from any pituitous Humours lodged in the Cavities 
of the Ear. They alſo attempted to account for all the ſeveral 
Differences of Tinnituſes from the Quality, Conſiſtence, and 
Motion of the Humours or Vapours collected within the 
Organs of Hearing. I ſhall not here make it my Buſineſs to 
point out the Weakneſs and Abſurdity of this „ lince 
theſe will ſufficiently appear from the Account of a Tinnitus, 
which I am now to give. I ſhall only obſerve, that there is 
little Probability, that all theſe different Noiſes, which People be- 
lieve they hear, ſhould be cauſed by ſomething which in reality 
ſtrikes the Ear, in order to uce the Sounds of Bells ; for 
Inftance, the Murmurs of Waters, and ſeveral other Noiſes, 
which People ſubject to a Tinnitus every Day ſeem to hear; 
and that *tis probable, that moſt Part of theſe are falſe Noiſes, 
which may be produced in the Ear without either Wind or any 
2 Matter ſtriking the Membranes externally, as I ſhall now 


ew. 

As I apprehend then, a Tinnitus conſiſts in the Perception of 
a Sound which is not real, or, at leaſt, of a Sound which is 
within the Ear. In order to conceive how People may hear 
Sounds which do not really exiſt, we muſt obſerve, that as the 
Action of Hearing conſiſts in the Agitation of the immediate 
Organ appointed for that Purpoſe, it is ſufficient, that, in order 
to tae a Sound, ſuch Agitation be produced, whether it be 
produced by the Air or not; for juſt as we conceive that Viſion, 
which depends on the Manner in which the Retina is agitated 
by the viſual Rays, may be performed without theſe Rays, 
when ſome other Canke produce the ſame Agitation, as happens 
when the Eyes ſee Sparkles in the Dark, upon receiving any 
Blow); ſo we may alſo affirm, that when any other Cauſe 
beſides the agitated Air, produces in the Organ of Hearing, I 
mean within the Subſtance of the Membranes, this Agitation 
modified in the ſame manner as it ordinarily is by the Air, 
which conveys Sounds, the Ear appears to be ſtruck with a 
Sound, which is not more real, than the kles in the other 
Caſe are real Light. But what renders this Compariſon ſuffi- 
ciently juſt is, that, as theſe falſe 9 of Light, which 
are not cauſed by external Objects, have nothing diſtinct and 
determinate, but only a ſim le Light, the circumitantiate View 
of an Objet demanding a Concurrence of more Circumſtances ; 
ſo it happens, for the moſt part, that thoſe Noiſes of the Ear, 
of which we are now fj ing, are confuſed ; for the Hum- 
mings and Timitus, which in this Symptom are the moſt diſtinct 
Noiles, are ſtill very ſimple. | | 

In order to determine preciſely what may be the Cauſe of this 
Agitation in the immediate Organ of Hearing, we need o 
examine the Diſorders in which a Tinnitus occurs, and 
we.” ions and Abſceſſes of the Tympanum and Laby- 
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rinth, and the Diſorders of the Meetus Auditerixe, Tnflarimas 
tions of the Ty and Labyrinth neceſſarily produce Agi- 
tations in the Spiral Lamina, and in the ſemicircular Dutts; 
either by the Tenſion. of the Membranes, or by the Vapours 
which tranſpire, and mix themſelves with the Air inthe Tympa- 
num; acrid Subſtances, Worms, extraneous Bodies; a Con- 
ſtriction of the Mautm ſucceeding a Diſtenſioti of the G 
and in general every thing which can cauſe, in the Aratus Au- 
ditorius, Pain, and the other Symptoms I have mentioned, 
tate the Membrane of the Meatus, and the Membrana Tym- 
peni ; and this Agitation js able to communicate itſelf to the 
immediate Organ of Hearing. | 
The ſecond Species of Tinnitus is, when one perceives a 
true Noiſe, but tormed within the Fer itſelf, Thus we hear 
a humming Noiſe when we ſtop our Ears. is Noiſe is 
duced by the Friction of the Hand, or by the Compre Ron 
which influences the Skin and Cartilages, whoſe Parts, being 
it into a Commotion, may produce an Agitation there. "The 
Elaſticity of the Air, and the Vapours which continually ex- 
hale from Bodies, may alſo contribute to this Effect, when 
thoſe flowing from the Hand, joined to thoſe ptoceeding from 
the Membrane of the Meatus, being pent up, ſtrike the Sides 
of this Cavity, and produce Agitations, which, ible by rex 
rea- 
o by 


ſmall, yet form a real Sound, which becomes ſenſible 

ſon of the Proximity and Continuity of the Parts, as 

_—_ r made in this. Cavity when 
ocked up. 

{qe of the Cranium, and Diſorders which contract 
the Meatus, may alſo produce theſe Species of Tinnitus, if we 
ſuppoſe, that all the Shocks the Cranium receives, are com- 
municated to the immediate Organ of Hearing, by means of 
the Continuity alone of the "Temporal Bone ; but this ought 
to be reſtrained to the very Time in which the Agitation hap- 
pens ; for thoſe Tinnituſes which afflict the Patient afterw 
muſt be accounted for from a Diſorder of the Spirits, as we 
ſhall afterwards ſee. In like manner, the Diſtenſion of the in- 
ternal Membrane of the Meatus, by rendering it narrower, 
may produce a like Effect with that of the Hand which ſhuts 
up the Ear. Beſides, it frequently happens, that People feel a 
Pulfation within the Ear, which makes them imagine, that 
they hear ſomething ſtriking ; and this Pulſation is fometimes 
ſo g, that other People may alſo hear it, A Gentlewoman 
of Picardy afforded me an Inſtance of this, who, upon the leaſt 
violent Exerciſe, feels ſo troubleſome a Pulſation in her Ear, that 
ſhe imagines a Pendulum to be tied to her Head; and this Pul- 
ſation is alſo heard by thoſe who come near her. Now this 
Pulſation is undoubtedly produced by a dilated Artery, becauſe 
it always keeps perfect Time with the Pulſation of the Heart; and 
this Perception of an interior Sound to me ſeems perfectly ana- 
logous to that Symptom obſerved in imperſect Cataracts. Per- 
ſons who labour under this Diſorder, ſee Motes and Flies 
dancing before the Objects they look at ; and theſe Motes and 
Flies are no other than the thick and viſcid Particles beginning 
to be accumulated in the aqueous Humour, which by their Mo- 
tion agitate the Retina, and neceſſarily produce a certain Sen- 
ſation. But it may be objected, If theſe are true Sounds, and 
if the Organ of — diſtinguiſhes them as they really are 
in themſelves, why ſhould they be ranked < 257 any Species of 
Tinnituſes ? I anſwer, That, in reality, theſe Sounds are per- 
ceived ſuch as they are; but the Senſe of Hearing is depraved, 
ſo far as it aſcribes theſe Noiſes to ſome external Object; juſt 
as thoſe in whom a Cataract 1.75 to ſorm itſelf, attribute the 
Motes and Flies to external Ot jects, and ſtretch out their 


Hands to catch them. 

Beſides, I am of Opinion, that there a, be a Perception of 
a falſe Noiſe, without any Fault in the of Hearing; 
which happens when the Parts of the Brain where the Filaments 


of the Auditory Nerve terminate, are agitated in the ſame man- 
ner they uſe to be by Ot jects. What induces me to believe this, 
is my obſerving, that many Diſorders of the Prain, ſuch as 
Deliriums, Phrenſies, and Vertigos, are accompanied with a 
Tinnitus; and that thoſe who are ſubject to epileptic and faint- 
ing Fits, hear humming Noiſes, which are, as it were, the 
unwelcome Harbingers of the Paroxyſm. As in all theſe Diſ- 
orders there is an irregular and tumultuous Motion of the Spi- 
rits, it is much more eaſy to conceive, that the agitated Spirits 
may put the Extremities of the Auditory Nerve into Commo- 
tions, and by that means excite a Senſation of Noiſe, than to 
ſuppoſe any Fault or Deſect in the Organs of Hearing. This 
Method accounting for a Tinnitus to me ap Ficient- 
ly fati and juſt ; and I think I may fay, that as the 
otion of Spirits is very irregular and tumultuous in theſe 
Diſorders, ſo the Sounds and Tinnitus we hear, when labour- 
ing under them, muſt be v different from the Sounds we 
hear on other Occaſions. I ſhall undoubtedly be told, That this 
is an Error of the Imagination, and not an Affection of the 
Ear. I agree to it ; for tis the very * which I contend, 
As tis thought we can never hear any thing without the Zar 
being ſtruck, we aſcribe all Sounds to that Organ. But tis a 
matter 8 ence, whether the Fibres of the Netve _ 
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tated in the Brain, or in the Ear, ſince in both Caſes the ſame 
Senſation will be ed, This —_ in a manner anala- 
gous to that in which a Fertige is produced; in which tis ob- 
vious, that the circular Motion of the Spirits produces the fame 
Effect as the Objects ſeen would do, if they were actually in 4 

ytatory Motion ; or as it happens to phrenetic Patients, who 
imagine, that they ſee Motes, which have no real Exiſtence; and 
this Symptom is only oecafioned by the Agitation of the Optic 
Nerve within the Brain. Thus as we aſcribe the Symptoms of 
Cataracts and Phrenſies to a depraved Imagination, we muſt alſo 
aſcribe to the ſame Origin thoſe Tinnituſet, which fucceed the 
Diſorders of the Far, which very often by no means depend 
on the Indiſpoſitions of the Organs of Hearing. 

On this Hypotheſis we may eſtabliſh two Species of Tinni- 
trſes, one of which is produced by the Diſorders of the Brain, 
and the other by thoſe of the Ear. Thoſe produced by the 
Diſorders of the Far, as has been already faid, are either true or 
falſe ; and, of theſe laft, ſome are called Tinnituſes, fome hum- 
ming ' Noiſes, ſome Tinglings, and others Murmurs, And in 
general we may affirm, that dull and heavy Noifes are produced 
by a languid Agitation, and ſharp tingling Noiſes by a briſk 
and lively Agitation, which is ſufficiently confirmed by the re- 
mote. Cauſes of theſe Symptoms. Rheums, for Inſtance, and 
Suppurations, where the —— are relaxed, generally pro- 
duce a heavy dull Noiſe ; whereas Inflammations, and Pains 
of the Ear, where the Parts are generally tenſe and ay pro- 
duce Tinnituſes, and acute Sounds. We have Reaſon to beli 


Lamina, and 'ſemicircular Dutts, that acute and grave Sounds 
would do. 

The Cure of a Tirnitus, in general, is to be managed accord- 
ing to the Diſcaſes of the Brain, or Ear, which have produced 
it. I add, that in Tinnitu/es, er ſharp Noiſes, we muſt uſe 
almoſt the ſame Remedies as in acute Pains, and Tenſions of 
the Membrana Tympans ; and that, in humming heavy Noiſes, 
we may uſe thoſe preſcribed againſt that Pain which is produced 
by Cold, and againſt a catarrhous Obſtruction ; after which it 
will be no great Difficulty to chuſe the moſt proper, if we onl 
have a due Regard to all the ſeveral Circumſtances, from whic 
juſt Indications may be taken, Du Verney. 


Diso0RDERs of the EAR. From CELsus. 


Next to the Eyes, Nature has affign'd the moſt uſeful Office 
of Life to the Ears : But Diſorders in theſe latter are the more 
dangerous ; for the Diſeaſes of the Eyes are confin'd to the Parts 
affected, but Inflammations and Pains of the Ears precipitate 
the Patient ſometimes into Madneſs, and Death itſelf, Where- 
fore we ought to be more careful to apply a Remedy in the 
Beginning, in order to prevent a greater Danger. 

$ ſoon, thereſore, as a Perſon feels a Pain in his Ear, let 
him betake himſelf to Abſtinence and Reft. On the next Day, 
if the Diſorder be increaſed, his Head is to be ſhaved, and 
anointed with Unguentum Irinum hot, and then be cover'd. 
But a great Pain, with a Fever and Want of Sleep, requires 
alſo Phlebotomy. If this be, for ſome Reaſons, judged improper, 
the Belly is to be evacuated. Hot Cataplaſms of Fenugreek, Lin- 
ſced, or ſome other mealy Subſtance boiled in Mulſum, now-and- 
then changed, have a good Effect. Sponges alſo wrung out of 
hot Water, and apply'd at Intervals, are of Service. Pain 
being mitigated, a Cerate made of Unguentum Irinum, or Cy- 
rinum, is to be put round the Ear; ſometimes what is made 
of Oil of Roſes proves effectual. If the Vehemence of the 
Inflammation wholly deprives the Patient of Sleep, half the 
Quantity of bruiſed Poppy-heads is to be added to the Cata- 
plaſm, and theſe are to be boil'd together in Paſſum, or Mul- 


um. 

There ought alſo to be dropp'd into the Ear fome Medi- 
cine, which is always to be warm'd, and is moſt conveniently 
inſtill'd by a Srrigil > When the Ear is ſufficiently full, ſome 
fine Wool is to be put over it, to keep in the Liquor. So much 
is to be done in general. | 

Particular Medicines are, Rofe-water, the Juice of the 
Roots of Reeds, Oil in which Earth-worms have been boiled, 

uice of hitter Almonds, or of Peach-kernels. Compound 
Leeds for mitigating the Pain and Inflammation, common- 
ly uſed, are, Caſtor and Opium bruifed together, in equal 
Quantities, and then mix'd with Paſſum; or equal ities 
of Opium, Saffron, and Myrrh, thus bruiſed together, and 
moiſten'd at Intervals with Inſtillations, ſometimes of Oil of 
Roſes, ſometimes of Paſſum, or the bitter Part of the Egyptian 
Bean, bruiſed and mix'd with Oil of Roſes ; to which ſome 
add a little Myrrh, or Opium, or Frankincenſe, withWoman's 
Milk, or the Juice of bitter Almonds, with Oil of Roſes. 

Of Pus, and the ill Smell of the Ears. 

Ir the Ears have Pls in them, it will be to inſtil Ly- 
cium alone, or Un {rimm, or the Juice of Leeks with 
Honey, or the Juice of Centaury with Paſfiom, or the Juice of 
a Pomgranate warm'd in its Shell, with the Addition of a little 
Myrrh. The following alſo is a good Medicine : 


4 > 
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EVE, - 


that all theſe Noiſes make the ſame Impreſſion on the Spiral 


Thoſe Medicines alſo which are good for an ulcerated M 


are effectual for Ulcers in the Ears ; but if are old, 
abound with Sanies, or corrupt Matter, the following Remedy, 
*. by Erafiftratus, may very fitly be uſed: It conſiſts 


Pepper, Saffron, each one Dram two Grains and a half; 

yrrh, Miſy boiled (coftum), each two Drams five 
Grains ; burnt Copper, two 
them in Wine, and, when they are dry, add thereto a 
Pint and a half of Paſſum, and boil them all together. It 
is to be uſed with an Addition of Wine and Honey. 


Menophilus's Remedy is alfo effectual in this Caſe : It 
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Long Pepper, one Dram two Grains and a half; Caſtor 
two Drams five Grains ; Myrrh, Saffron, Opium, Syrian 
Nard, Frankincenſe, Malicorium, the Inſide of the E p- 
tian Bean, bitter Almonds, the beſt Honey, each four 
Drams ten Grains. While you are bruiſing them, add 
thereto ſome of the ſtrongeſt Vinegar, till the Whole 
becomes of the Conſiſtence of Paſſum. 


If there be much Pus, with an ill Smell, 


five Grains: Bruiſe 


Take of TOC Frankincenſe, each two Drams five 
Grains ; of Honey, one Sixth of a Pint; of Vinegar, one 
Third of a Pint : Boil them all together, and uſe them 
with an Addition of ſweet Wine. be Juice of Henbane 
alſo is, of itſelf, very effectual in this Caſe. 


A common and approved Remedy for all Diſorders of the 
Ears, is the following, which was compoſed by Aſelepiades: 


Take of Cinnamon, Caſſia, each one Dram two Grains and 
a half; the Flowers of the round Juncus, Caſtor, white 
and long Pepper, Amomum, Myrobalans, each two Scru- 
ples ; Male Frankincenſe, Syrian Nard, fat Myrrh, Saf- 
fron, Spuma Nitri, each two Drams five Grains : Bruiſe 
them firſt ſeparately, then mix them, and bruiſe them 
over again in Vinegar, and fo put it by for Uſe. When 
you have Occaſion to uſe them, dilute them with Vine- 


gar. 


If the Ear run with Sanies, and there be a Tumor, kt will 
riot be improper to ſyringe the Far with mix'd Wine, and 
afterwards to inſtil ſome auſtere Wine mix'd with Oil of Roſes, 
to which a little Spodium may be added; or inſtil Lycium with 
Milk, or the Juice of the Herba Sanguinalis with Roſe-water, 
or the Juice of a Pomgranate with a little Myrrh. 


Of a SorpiD Ulcer of the Ears, 


If the Ulcers be ſordid or foul, it is beſt to waſh them welt 
with Mulſum, and then uſe ſome or other of the Remedies 
before preſcribed, mix'd with Honey. If Pus run the more, 
the Head is to be ſhaved, and waſh'd with Plenty of hot Wa- 
ter, which is alſo to be led : The Patient muſt walk till 
he be tired, and be ſparing in his Diet. If a bloody Matter 
iſſue from the Ulcer, Lycium with Milk is to be infuſed into 
the Ear; or Water boiled with Roſes, and mix'd with the 
Juice of the Herba Sanguinalis, or Heacia. 

If Fleſh be grown over the Ulcers, and the ſame be of an 
ill Smell, and Blood iſſues from it, it muſt be well waſh'd with 
warm Water; after which a Decoction of Frankincenſe, Ver- 
degriſe, Vinegar, and Honey, or a Decoction of Verdegriſe and 
Honey, is to be infuſed into the Ear; or Squama Aris, beaten 
up with Sandarach, are to be inſtill'd into the ſame through a 


Of Worms in the Ears. 


Worms bred in the Ears, if toy lie near enough, are to 
be drawn out with an Ear-probe if they are too remote, you 
are to deſtroy them with icines, and be careful to prevent 
their future Breeding. White Hellebore, bruiſed in Vinegar, is 
effectual to both "theſe Purpoſes. The Far alſo is to be rinſed 
with a Decoction of Horehound in Wine, which will eauſe the 
dead Worms to flide towards the exterior Parts of the Ear, 
when they may very eaſily be taken out. | 


For an Ons TRUcTION #n the AupaTory Pazzace. 


I the Auditory Paſſage be ſtuffed, and a thick Sanies lies 
within the Cavity, ſome of the beſt Honey is to be put into the 
Eur: If this has but little Effect, you mult add to half aQuar- 


| two Drang five Graing.of Verd iſe 
5 e is. of y; 


two Scruples 


Take of Galbanum, two Drams five Grains 3 dert Ho- 
ney, and Bull's Gall, each two Drams five Grains; Wine 
enough to dilute the Myrrh. | 


Honey and 


For Tuickxkss of HzArNG. 


If a Thickneſs of Hearing come upon a Perſon, which com- 
monly happens after an. inveterate Head-ach, the Ear is, firſt 
of all, to be examin'd ; for either a Cruſt, ſuch as grows over 
Ulcers, or a Collection of Sordes, will appear in View. If 
there be a Cruſt, ſome hot Oil, or Honey and Verdegriſe, or 
Juice of Leeks, or Mulſum with a little Nitrs, muſt be pour'd 
into the Far: When the Cruſt is looſeg'd, the Ear is to be 
rinſed with warm Water, which may render the mollify'd and 
ſeparated Matter more eaſy to be extracted by the Ear-probe. 
It there be Sordes, and thoſe of a ſoft Kind, they are to be 
extracted with the ſame Probe; if they are hard, V inegar with 
a little Nitre is to be injected, and the mollify'd Matter is to 
be extracted, and the Ear cleanſed as before. there remains 
a-Heavineſs of the Head, it is to be ſhaved, and rubb'd gently, 
but for a long time, and anointed with Oil of Iris, or of Bay, 
a little Vinegar being mix d with either of theſe Oils, Then 
the Patient is to walk for a long while together ; and, after 
Unction, the Head is to be gently fomented with warm Water. 
The Food muſt be very low, and Aliments of a middle Nature 
only are to be taken, and Drink much diluted : iſms are 
fometimes to be uſed. Injections alſo are to be made into the 
Ear, of Caſtor with Vinegar, and Oil of Bay, and the Juice 
of the Rinds of Radiſhes, or of wild Cucumbers, adding that 
of Roſe-leaves bruiſed. The Juice of unripe Grapes, inktill'd 
with Oil of Roſes, is good alſo againſt Deafneſs. 


Of a Nos in the Ears, 


There is another Kind of Diſorder, when the Ears ſound 
within themſelves ; whence alſo it comes to paſs, that they are 
diſabled from receiving external Sounds. "The Diſorder is 
ſlighteſt, when it proceeds from a Cold; worſe, when it is cauſed 
by a Diſeaſe, or an inveterate Head ach; but worſt of all, when 
it takes its Riſe from the Approach of ſome great Diſeaſe, and 
eſpecially the Epilepſy. 

If the Diſtemper proceeds from a Cold, the Ear muſt be 
cleanſed ; and the Patient muſt hold his Breath, till ſome Hu- 
mour froth aut of his Ears. If a Diſeaſe, or Head-ach, be the 
Cauſe, the ſame Directions, as to Exerciſe, Friction, . Perfu- 
ſion, and Gargarization, are to be obſerved as in the preceding 
Diſorders; and the Patient muſt keep to an extenuating Diet. 
The Juice of Radiſh, with Oil of Roſes, or with the — of 
wild Cucumber- roots, or Caſtor in 1 and Oil of Bay, 
are to be injected into the Ear. White Hellebore, bruiſed in 
Vinegar, and afterwards infuſed in boil'd Honey, and made 
into a Collyrium, is to be put into the Eart. the Diſorder 
be owing to none of theſe Cauſes, but terrifies the Patient with 
an Expectation of ſomething worſe, Caſtor with Vinegary or 
with Oil of Iris or Bay, is to be put into the Ear; or Caſtor, 
mix'd with Oil of Bay, and Juice of bitter Almonds ; or a L 
and Nitre, with Vinegar and Oil of Roſes. But in this Caſe 
alſo there is more to be expected from a Regimen of Diet, in 
which the ſame Advice is to be follow'd, only with 2 
Strictneſs, as was given before; with this Addition, as 
long as the Ringing in the Ears continues, the Patient muſt 
wholly abſtain from Wine. 

If the Noiſe be attended with an Inflammation, the Ear 
muſt be abundantly mollify'd with Oi of Bays, or Oil of bit- 
ter Almonds, with which ſome mix Caſtor, or M 


yrrh. 
How to extract Things fallen into the EARS. . 
to fall into the Ear, ſuch as little 


ook, à little bent. If theſe fail, it m 
out with Reſin, in the ſame manner as the other. Stetnutato- 
ries alſo are a convenient means to force it out, or an Ear- 


cif { Oriculars Clyftere), the Water being forcibly impell'd 


ſupported at each Extremity, and the Patient js bound upon this 
Board, with the affected Ear towards it, ſo as the Ear does not 
reach beyond the Board ; then that ity of the Board, 


next the Paticnt's Feet, is to be ſtruck with'a Hammer, and 
a | 


CE ELSE: 


+ A U R 
what was in. the. de fully out by the Gaerne Casas 
6, 6. Cap. 7. | 
DrsorDERs of the External Kan. | 
Sometimes there happens a Fracture of the Cartilage of the 
Ear, in which Caſe, before Pus is found, a covglutinating 
Medicine is to be àpply'd ; for it often prevents a Suppuration; 
and confirms the Ear, Now we ought not to be ignorant, 
with regard to the preſent Subject as well as the Noſe, that the 
Cartilage itſelf is not conglutinated, but the Fleſh about it in- 
creaſes, and the Place is conſolidated ; therefore if the Skin be 
broken, with the Cartilage, it is ſow'd up on both Sides 3 but 
I now ſpeak of a Frafture where the Skin remains entire, In 
this Caſe, if Pus be already generated, the Skin muſt be open'd 
in another Part, and the Cartilage againſt it be cut out, maki 
a Wouhd in Form of a Creſcent { Lungta Plaga) ; after whi 
ſome gentle Styptic muſt be apply*d to ſtop the Blood, ſuch as 
2 dipt in Water. This done, let a Linen Cloth with a 
iſter be laid on the Place, avoiding all fat Things; and behind 
the Zar let fine Wool be apply'd, ſufficient to fill the Vacuity 
between that and the Head. After this, the Wound is to be 
gently bound up, and on the third Day fomented with a Va- 
pour- bath. Abſtinence is as neceſſary, in the Beginning, in this 
as well as other Caſes, till the Inf, tion ceaſes, Celſus, 
Lib. 8. Cap. 6. 


For a ConTuston of the Ears: 


Hippocrates adviſes to let it alone; but, ſince we are oſten 
compell'd by the Patients themſelves to do ſomething, 


Take 28 Moms F 8 does of each an 
u uantity ; and, mixi em wi inegar, or the 
ee of an Fag, int the Pare. * Or; OP 


Take the Inſide of a hot Loaf, and bruiſe it in a Mortar 
with Honey, and fo apply it. Or, a 


1 — 8 rankincenſe, Aloes, the Fleſh of Houſe- 
nai rican Rulbi, of each an equal Quantity; bruiſe 
them in inegar, and ſo uſe them. F J 


If an Inflammation ariſe, apply a Cataplaſm of Seſamum, 
or Alica, boil'd in Vinegar. Let the Cataplaſms he but thin, 
and not bound on, or but very lightly ; and put Wool, moi- 
ſten'd with Oil, into the Hollow of the Bar. P. #giner. 
Lib. 3. Cap. 23. | 


Wounps of the External EAR. 


Wounds of the external Fur are either to be united and 
conſolidated by means of agglutinating Plaiſters ; or, in Caſes 
where the Cartilage is quite cut aſunder, by the Aſſiſtance of 
proper Suture, taking care at the ſame time to dreſs the Part 
affected with Lint, ſoak'd in ſome vulnerary Balſam, and to 
ſecure the Dreſſing by proper Bolſters and age. In Wounds 
of the Ear, ning near the Meatus Auditorius, we are to 
take particular e, that no Blood, or other Matter, be al- 
low'd to enter it, fince, by that means, the Membrane of the 
Tympanum could not fail to be injured; In order, then, to pre- 
vent this Inconvenience, we ought always, on Occaſions of 
this Nature, carefully to gvard the internal Ear by means of 
Lint, or Cotton, put into it. Hier. Inflitat. Chirurg. 


Of an ImyzREORATION of the AUDITORY PASSAGE. 


This Deſect is from the Birth, the Paſſage of Hearing being 
ſtopp'd by a Membrane, which ſometimes appears on the Super- 
ficies, ſometimes is deeply ſeated. It may alſo happen after 
Bitth, from a proving Iceration of the Parts about the Paſ- 
ſage, by which means Fleſh over it, and ſtops it up. 

f the obſtructing Membrane be deeply ſituated, the Under- 
taking is difficult ; we ought, however, to attempt the Cutting 
it by ſome ſmall Inſtrument: If it lie on the Superficies, we 
are to cut it with a ſharp Knife, and, if it be neceſlary, tal 
it quite off, If Fleſh be grown over the Paſſage, it oauſt 
be taken off with the Knife that is made for ie a Pre- 

en 


jum or Polypus : Afterwards we take a ent, of 
. adapted to the Fang: and, moiſtening it with Waker, 


oll it in Chalcitis powder d, or ſore other Powder of that 

ind, and thruſt it into the Cavity, in order to prevent the 
Growth of new Fleſh, H there be an Inflammation, we im- 
mediately withdraw it z, if Blood iſſue from the Pallage, we 


apply a Sponge dipp'd jp, cols Water, and uſe other proper 


inet. Lib. 6. Cap. 23. 
„ t into the 


World with the Auditory Paſſage cloſed up, 
. SPN 
icker, and ſometimes thinger ; ſometimes giſcover d as ſoon 


as they are born, and at other times not to h. pieced: 


the Children growi a Privation of o palpal 
betrays it ; for D , and ap ] | 1 Cl 
late „are generally inſcparable Attendants | 


* . 
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other. For this Reaſon, when we find, that a Child does not 


begin to ſpeak at the Age in which other Children uſually do, 
we are to take a very minute and careful Survey of his Tong! 
and Ears; for it frequently happens, that ſome Fault lies 


latent in the inner Ear, by means of which the natural Capa- 
city of Hearing is prevented and deſtroy d; and this Defect is 
removed with more or leſs Difficulty, in proportion as it is 
ſeated deep and remote in the Ear, or near its Entrance: For 
when the very Entrance of the Paſſage is cloſed up by means of 
a certain Coat, the Cure is ſoon brought about ; but when this 
Coat lies deeper, the Cure is leſs certain, and more difficult ; 
becauſe in the laſt-mention'd Caſe, in our Attempts to cut or 
remove the preternatural Coat, the Membrane of the Tympa- 
num, which lies immediately behind it, is generally wounded 
along with it. In Caſes where a preternatural Membrane cloſes 
up the very Entrance of the Paſſage, tis proper to make a cru- 
cial Inciſion into it, and prevent its Reunion, by means of a 
Tent kept in it as long as the Circumſtances of the Caſe ſeem 
to require, By this Method the deaf Patient, if free from 
every other Defect, will, in all Probability, receive his Senſe 
of Hearing, together with its natural Conſequence, a Capacity 
of Speech. If, on the contrary, this ſuperfluous and preter- 


natutal Membrane ſhould 2 7 to lie ſo deep, as to be contigu- 


ous to the Membrane of the Tympanum, the Cure, as I have 
already ſaid, is generally doubtful and uncertain. But becauſe, 
in this Caſe, little, or rather no Relief at all, is to be expected 
without an Operation, it ſeems far more adviſeable, on ſome 
Occaſions, to attempt a Cure, tho? it ſhould prove unſucceſſ- 
ful, than to ſuffer the Patient to remain without any Aſſiſtance, 
and abandon him to Deſpair. And when the Operation is un- 
dertaken, this ſuperfluous and preternatural Coat is to be cut, 
either lon irudinally or tranſverſly, as the Circumſtances of the 
Caſe require; but the Operator ought to have an exact and 
ſteady Hand, left with the Point of his Incifion-knife he ſhould 
wound, or even quite pierce . the Membrane of the 
Tympanum, which, in the Ears of Children, does not lie very 
deep. 


Of ExTRANEOUs SUBSTANCES in the AupiToRY Pas- 
SAGE, 


Not only ſmall Pebbles, but Glaſs, Beans, and Carob-ſtones, 
may fall into the Ears. As for Glaſs and Pebbles, they remain 
in their proper Bigneſs ; but Beans, and Carob-ſtones, and 
other things of that Nature, by imbibing the natural Humidity 
of the Body, ſwell, and occaſion very great Pain. 

Your only way then is, to take them out, either with the 
Ear-probe Hook, or Forceps, or to get them out by violent 
Concuſſion, placing the Ear upon a fort of Circle, I have 
often extracted ſuch things, as well as Water fallen into the 
Ears, by Suction with a Reed, putting Wax about the End of 
the Reed next the Ear, in order to exclude the Air. For Peb- 
bles, and ſuch Matters, I got them out by putting ſome Wool 
about a Probe; and after ſmearing it with Reſin of Turpentine, 
or ſome other glutinous Subſtance, gently introducing it into 
the Chanel of the Ear, If this Way does not ſucceed, give a 
Sternutatory, and ſtop the Mouth and Noftrils ; but if this alſo 
be ineffectual, we muſt have recourſe to Surgery, before an In- 
flammation or Convulſions come on, or the Caſe be dangerous. 

Placing therefore the Patient * the oppoſite Ear, we 
make a ſmall lunar Section at the Baſis of the Ear, behind the 
Part called the Lobe, and with the Hollow of the Probe take 
out the offenſive Matter; we then ſow up the Wound, and 
perfect the Cure with Vulneraries. P. Æginet. Lib. 6. 


Cap. 24. 


In what Manner preternatural Subſtances lodged in the EAks, 
and Things that have caſually fallen into them, are to be 
extracted. 

The Wax of the Far, which was originally deſigned for 
excellent Purpoſes, is ſometimes preternaturally indurated ; and 
ſometimes extraneous Subſtances, ſuch as a Pea, a Bean, a 
ſmall Stone, a Cherry-ftone, an Animal of a ſmall Size, or 
other Things ofga like Nature, fall accidentally into the Audi- 
tory Paſſage. Now two very important Reaſons concur to 
render a cautious and expeditious Extraction of ſuch Subftances 
highly proper and A : The one is, that the Patient may 
be ſpeedily freed from thoſe Pains, which, in Caſes of this Na- 
ture, are ſometimes very violent: The other is, that he may 
not be deprived of his Senſe of Hearing. 

Which of the above-mention'd Subſtances is in the 
Ear, may be learn'd not only from the Relation of the Patient 
himſelf, but alſo by an io eben of the Ear, or by introducing 
proper Inſtruments, or „ for that Purpoſe. In Caſes 
where the Wax, being preternaturally indurated and dry d, 
either renders the Hearing dull, or deftroys it altogether, the 
moſt proper and efficacious Method which can be taken, is to 
drop a little of the Oil of Olives, or Almonds, or even a little 
warm Milk, into the affected Ear; ordering the Patient at the 
fame time to recline his Head the oppoſite Way. A few Mi- 


2 


tepid Spirit of 


nutes after this, we muſt introduce a proper Ear-probe, and 
with it draw out the offending Matter by little and little. And 
if it goo" pen, that the Wax is 3 than to admit of 
'd, extracted by taking theſe Meaſures once, 
be == manner again and agai 
ing Matter is entirely remov 
-ſtone, is lodged in the Ear, 
the _ ought carefully to be lubricated, by dropping a little 
ilk or Oil into it; after which a Ear-probe, -or 
ſuch a Forceps as is repreſented by Letter E in Tab. 22. is to be 
introduced, and the offending Subſtance extracted with the 
utmoſt Caution and Delicacy. If a Pea, a Bean, or any other 
Subſtance of a like Nature, ſhould ha to be lodged in the 
Ear, and become turgid, by means of the Humours and Moi- 
ſture which ſurround it, our moſt expeditious Method of Relief, 
if it can neither be extracted by the Probe nor Forceps, is to 
introduce a very ſmall Knife, with which we muſt divide the 
tumefied Body with all poffible Caution, and then extract the 
ſeveral Parts of it one 1 another. | 
Sometimes very ſmall Animals, or Inſects, are alſo lodged in 
the Ear, and excite a _ troubleſome Titillation or Itching, 
and ſometimes very acute Pains, by their Efforts to diſentarigle 
themſelves from the Wax in which they ſtick. In this Caſe, if 
the Animal or Inſect can be diſcovered by the Eye, it is to be 
forthwith extracted by the Probe or Forceps. But if it cannot 
poſſibly be ſeen, the moſt ſafe and commodious Method we can 
take is, to drop ſome Oil of Almonds or Olives, or even ſome 
ine, into the Patient's Ear ; and to order him 
to recline his Head to the oppoſite Side, that the Liquor may be 
retained, till we think the Animal or Inſect is killed ; for by 
the above-mentioned Subſtances all Animalcules or Inſects what- 
ever are very ſpeedily deſtroy'd. Then the Liquor dropt into 
the Ear is to 1 — and the Paſſage to be carefully 
cleanſed, by means of a Probe armed with Lint or Cotton. 
Some Phyſicians in this Caſe order bitter Liquors, ſuch as the 
Decoction of Wormywood, or of Colocynthis, to be dropp'd 
into the Ear, becauſe theſe Subſtances alſo generally kill Ani- 
malcules or Inſects. But in my Opinion Oils, and Spirit of 
Wine, are, on theſe Occaſions, preferable to any other Li- 
2 whatever, ſince ſome Species of Animalcules are fo far 
om being kill'd by bitter Subſtances, that they rather delight 
in them, whereas no Species of Inſe& can be found, to which 
Oil, and Spirit of Wine, do not prove mortal. 


Of TuptrcLzs form'd in the MEaTus AupiTorIUs. 


"Tis no uncommon Thing for Tubercles, or certain Ex- 
creſcences of Fleſh, to ariſe in the auditory Paſſage, which not 
only prove very uneaſy to the Patient, but alſo do a conſiderable 
Injury to the Senſe of Hearing. If this Diſorder is recent, the 
Tubercles, or ſuperfluous Fleſh, may, for the moſt part, be 
deſtroy'd by the Uſe of corroding Medicines : But we muſt, in 
this Caſe, take care, that the deeper and more internal Part of the 
Paſlage be ſufficiently guarded, and clos'd up with Lint orCotton ; 
leſt, in Conſequence of a Neglect of this kind, any Part of the 
corroding Application ſhould reach the Membrane of the Tym- 
panum, and prove injurious to it: For which Reaſon it ſeems 
generally moſt adviſable to uſe a Knife, or the Sciſſars, for ex- 
tirpating Tubercles of this kind, eſpecially when they do not lie 
deep and remote in the Paſſage. But when a Protuberance of 
this Nature lies more conceal'd, and at a greater Diſtance from 
the external Orifice of the Paſſage, we muſt uſe ſmall Hooks, 
and a proper Forceps, for drawing it towards us, and then extir- 
pate it as effectually and ſafely as we poſſibly can; after which, 
*tis proper to apply the Lapis Infernalis, again and again, to the 
remaining Roots of the Tuberde, *till we have, by little and 
little, ſo thoroughly extirpated them, as to leave but ſmall Pro- 
bability of the Tubercle's riſing afreſh. If corroſive Medicines 
do not anſwer the Intention, and if the Tubercle does not lic 
too deep and remote, a proper actual Cautery may ſometimes be 
us'd with Succeſs. And, laſtly, that Ligatures may be properly 
and commodiouſly us'd in the — and Cure of Tubercles 
of this kind, is abundantly plain, from the Caſes deſcrib'd and 
illuſtrated with Figures in Hildanut, Cent, 3. Ob/. 1. and in 
the Chirurgia of Purmannus, p. 280. _ 

For the Method of burning the Ear, in order to cure the 
Tooth-ach, ſee ODoNTALGIA. 


Of AcovsTic Infiruments, ſuch as are intended to aſſiſt the 
HEARING. 75 


As the Sight is aſſiſted by Spectacles, or other Glaſſes con- 
triv'd for that e, fo the Hearing is ſometimes onliven'd, 
and render d quick, by means of proper Inſtruments, which we 
call Acouftics. "Tho? theſe are of very various Figures, and for 
the part bear ſome Reſemblance to a Trumpet; yet I have 
2 found, that thoſe were moſt commodious, and beſt an- 
2 —_ which were _ a kind of Tipe, a 1 

» narrow at the Beginning, but divergi wing wider; 
like a Trumpet, at X Extremattye N. that repre- 
ſented in Tab. 40. Fig. 2. Thoſe alſo deſcrib d by e 

ecklers, 


Dertterr, and in Tab. 40. by Fig. 3. and 4. are 
highly recommended. The two firſt of theſe Inſtruments, re- 
E by Fig. a. and 3. are us d, by introducing the lender 
, A, into the Ear, and holding them in that Poſition by 
the Handles, B. The third of theſe Inſtruments, exhibited 
in Tab. 40. Fig. 4. being very ſmall, and wreath'd up in form 
of a ſpiral Shell, is, by Deckers, in Exercitat, Practicis, re- 
commended as the moſt commodious of all others ; becauſe, in 
conſequence of its Smallneſs, it may be ſo conceal'd under one's 
Hair, or a Wig, as ſcarce to be obſervable z whilſt the lender 
Part, repreſented by A, is introduc'd into the Car, and the 
Chords repreſented by B B carried round the Ear, in order 
'to ſecure it. But, after the moſt accurate Obſervation, I 
have found, from Experience, that the two laſt-mention'd of 
theſe Inſtruments are not ſo contriv'd, as to anſwer the 
Intention ſo well as the firſt of theſe Inſtruments, repreſented 
by Fig. 2. which, beſides the Adyantage of its Simplicity, I 
have always found to be more uſeful, in Caſes of this Nature, 
than the other two. Some Years ago there was a public Re- 
port, that one Truchet, a French Monk and Mathematician, 
who, for the ſingular Excellence of his Genius, was created 
a Member of the Royal Academy of Paris, had, in that City, 
contriv'd a certain acouſtic Inſtrument, which was not only ſo 
ſmall as that it might be conceal'd within the Ear, — — 
projecting in the leaſt, but alſo ſo e adapted to the In- 
tention, as to prove ſurpriſingly beneficial to the Hearing. But 
what ſort of Inſtrument this may be, or whether its Uſe is at- 
tended with ſuch uncommon Advan , are Circumſtances of 
which I have not yet got ſufficient Information; tho* I have 
not only diligently inquir'd after theſe Particulars, of ſome Ger- 
man Phyſicians of my Acquaintance, who reſided for ſome 
time at Paris, but alſo endeavour'd to get Satisfaction in this 
Point, by writing Letters to ſome Surgeons and Phyſicians of 
Paris. £ _ however, to be wiſh'd, that Men of a me- 
chanical Turn were more folicitous and induſtrious in contriving 
an Inſtrument of this kind, ſince it could not fail to be of ſin- 
ular Uſe and Advantage to Numbers of their Fellow-creatures, 
Some Years ago Reuſner, a Phyſician of Silgſia, in Ephem. Nat. 
Cur, Cent. 5. Ob. 6. recommended the Uſe of a certain Pipe, 
made of gilded Silver, and about a Span in Length, in a Diffi- 
culty of Hearing, as alſo in Pains and ringing Noiſes of the 
Ears. He order'd this Pipe to be introduc'd into the affected 
Ear, twice or thrice every Day; and aſſerted, that, by Suction, 
the pernicious Air, which, he ſuppos d, prov'd injurious to the 
Ear, and excited the above-mention'd Diſorders, might be ex- 
hauſted. But as“ tis very much to be doubted, whether this 
pernicious Air is the Cauſe of theſe Diſorders of the Ears, fo 
neither have I been able to diſcover, why this Pipe ſhould be 
made of Silver, rather than any other Metal, why it ſhould be 
ilt, or what its particular Form or Size ſhould be, ſince he 
| 4 not deſcrib'd it, In the mean time, *till better and more 
commodious Inſtruments for aſſiſting the Heari 
out, I muſt, from my own ence, recommend that ſimple 
Inftrument, almoſt of the of a Horn, made either of 
Braſs or Silver, and repreſented by Fig. 2. as the moſt uſe ſul 
and efficacious in Diſorders of this Kind. : 
The Method of boring the Lones of the Ears. 


The Method of boring the Lobes of the Ears is thus: Firſt 
of all, the Place to be pierced, which ought to be the Middle 
of the Lobe, is to be mark'd with Ink. Then, taking the Ex- 
tremity of the Lobe in one Hand, and a common Steel Needle, 
of a pretty large Size, in the other, you are to rate the 
Middle of the „in the very Part mark'd. you are 
to paſs thro? the Perforation a Thread, or round Piece of Lead, 
ſuch as that repreſented Tab. 40. Fig. 7. This muſt be bended 
into the Form of a Ring, which, for ſome ſucceeding Days, 
muſt be anointed twice or thrice a Day with Oil of , or 
St. John's-wort, and now-and-then gently mov'd backwards 
and forwards, *till the Lips of the Perforation are indurated, 
and healed. But, in performing this Operation, *tis adviſe- 
able to perforate a little higher than the Middle or inferior Parts 
of the Lobe; leſt, b Leaden Ear- rings, or Filaments, 
its Extremity ſhould fe dilacerated. But, for rming this 
Operation with the greater Accuracy and ition, ſome of 
the later Phyſicians have invented an Inſtrument for this, very 
Purpoſe, which is repreſented Tab. 40. Fig. 5. Between the 
two Plates of this Machine, the Ear is plac'd, in ſuch a Poſi- 
tion, that the Hole, B, ſhall exhibit to the View the Part of 
the Ear mark'd for Perforation. Then the Ring, A, is to be 
drawn fo far up, as to fix and ſecure the Lobe ſufficiently. 
Then, by means of a Steel, a Golden, or a Silver Needl:, 
either of the common Form, or, which is better, by one hol- 
low at one of its Extremities, ſuch as that wings A in Fig. 6. 
AB, the Lobe itſelf js fo perforated, that the leaden Filament, 
repreſented by Fig. 7. which is inſerted within 
Part of the , may be left i 
of ing ; which, 


are found 
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may ſtill more commodiouſly uſe that repteſented by Fig. $, 
which, at its obtuſe Extremity, is divided like a Lale Bog 
that it may the better retain and tranſmit the Leaden Filament, 
which is to be introduc'd into the Diviſion, after half of the 
Needle is paſſed thro* the Lobe. But tho' Perforation of the 
Ears is generally perform'd, rather with a View to gratify the 
Fair Sex with the additional Ornaments of Ear-rings, than for 
any medicinal Purpoſes ; yet, if we may believe Riverius, Ob/. 

edic.” 100. and ſome other Phyſicians, it is fo noble and 
effectual a Remedy againſt ſome Diſorders, that none can poſſibl 
exceed it: For, ſays Riverius, if a triangular red-hot Needle 
paſſed thro* the Lobe of the Ear; if, as in a Seton, a 
Cord of Linen or Silk is introduc'd into the Perforation, in 
order to keep it open, by drawing it backwards and forwards ; 
tis ſcarce credible what a Gant of noxious Humours 
ſhall be deriy'd to the Part, and diſcharg'd, or how ſucceſsfully 
the moſt terrible Diſorders of the Eyes, the Teeth, and even 
the Breaſt itſelf, may be cur'd, and the Danger of a Conſump- 
tion carry'd off by this means. So that tis no wonder if ſome 
of our modern phcjens eſpecially ſuch as are employ'd in 
curing Diſorders of the Eyes, have begun by degrees to intro- 
duce the Perforation of the Ears into Practice. AM. A. Seve» 
rinus | Li. de Effe. Medic.) alſo aſſerts, with Paracelſus 


this Operation is peculiarly ad ber 
ration is peculiar vantageous in a beginning 
neſs. FHeifter, Inflitut. Chi 


Explication of the Fi 
8 the Gram 


exhibited in Tab. 19. relative to 
EARING, From Du Verney. 


Fig. 1. Repreſents the temporal Bone as large again as it 
naturally is, with its ſquamoſe Parts cut off, and its lon ＋ 
le 


as much abraded as is neceſſary to give a fair and open 
the Membrana Tympani. . 
A exhibits a fore Proſpect of the Membrana Tympani in its 


natural Situation. 


B the Manubrium of the Malleus apply'd behind this Mem- 


brane. 
C the long Branch LN tooes theo! this 
iſtance from it. 


Membrane, though 'tis ſituated at a ſmall D 
D the Head of the Malleus. 

E the ſolid Part of the Incus, with its ſhort Branch. 
K F theſe diſcover d by this Diſſection of the adjacent 

arts. g 
G the bony Canal half abraded. 
H the Maſtolde A . 
I the Styloide Apophyſis. 


K the external Muſcle of the Malleus iri its natural Situation. 
La prick'd Line denoting the lender Apophyſis of the Mal. 


leus; in which this Muſcle is inſerted. 


Fig. 2. Exhibits a lateral Proſpect of the Membrana Tympani 
that 2 Inclination may be the better obſerved. : 


Fig. 3. Exhibits the ſame Proſpect of the Membrana Tym- 
pani inſerted in the Extremity of the bony Canal. It alſo re- 
preſents the Manner in which that Side of the bony Canal, 
which is neareſt the Face, lies diſtant at its lower Extremity 
from the Membrana Tympani, and how it inſenſibly approaches 
to it in proportion as it aſcends. A, A, A, that Side of the 
bony Canal which lies neareſt the Face. 


Fig. 4. Exhibits a lateral View of the Incus and Stapes in 
their natural Situation, 

A repreſents the ſolid Part of the Incus, 

B its ſhort Branch, of which, in this Diſpoſition of the Parts, 
we have a fore Profj 

C its long Branch. | 

D the Head of the Stapes join'd to the long Branch of the 
Incus, by means of the ſmall Bone. 


Fig. 5. Repreſents the Roſtrum or Beak of the long Branch 
of the Incus, the fourth ſmall Bone, and the Head of the Sta- 
pes with its Cavity ; but all four times as large as their natural 
Bulk 


A the Roſtrum of the long Branch of the Incus. 
B the fourth ſmall Bone. 
C the Head of the Stapes with its Cavity. 


Fig. 6. Repreſents the Stapes five times as large as its natural 
ulk. 


A the Head of the Stapes. 

B its Neck. 

C C its Branches ſulcated, 

D its Baſis. 

E the Membrane of the Srapes, ; 

Fig. 7. Repreſents the Baſis of the Stapes in the ſame Situa- 
tion, in order to ſhew, that it is alſo ſulcated, 

D the Baſis of the Stapes. | , 

Fig. 8. Repreſents the tapes with its Muſcle in their natu- 
ral Situation. | | T 

A * | 

B its Muſcle ; But both as large again as their natural Bulls, 

9A Figs 


Fig. q. Repreſents the ſmall Bones in the Situation, in which 
they are ſeen, when the Eye is apply d to the Duct, which pe- 
tctrates into the Maſtoide A 8. | 

the ſolid Part of the Incus. 

a fore View of its ſhort Branch. 

its long Branch, | 
D a poſterior View of the Manubrium of the Malleus, 
E repreſents the ſuperior Part of the Stapes. 


Fig. 10. Repreſents the ſmall Bones in their natural Situa- 
tion, as they are ſeen on the oppoſite Side when the Eye is ap- 
ply'd to the Duct which goes from the Ear to the Mouth. 

A the Head of the Malleus, which conceals the ſolid Part 
of the Incus, and its ſhort Branch. 

B the Manubrium of the Malleus. 

C the long Branch of the Incus. 

D a fide View of the Stapes. In this entation of the 
ſmall Bones, a ſmall Rod is acroſs, in order to ſhew what is 
fuperior, and what inferior, according to the various Views and 
Proſpects. 


Fig. 11, Exhibits a paſterior View of the temporal Bone as 
_ abraded as is neceſſary, to expoſe the Membrana Tympani 
to the Sight. Upon which Membrane are diſcover'd the Mal- 
teus and Incus in theig poſterior and anterior Views, together 
with that ſmall nervous Branch call'd the Chorda Tympant, as 


alſo the Tendon of the external Muſcle of the Malleus, all in 


(heir natural Situation : As alſo the Cavity which receives the 


cad of the Malleus ; and the ſolid Part of the Incus. 

A a poſterior Proſpect of the ſquamoſe Part of the Tempo- 
ral Bone, 

B the Maſtoide Apophyſis exhibited in the ſame Situation. 

C C the Os Petroſum abraded. 

D the Membrana Iympani. 

E the Malleus. 


F the Incus, whoſe ſhort Branch lies upon the Entrance of 
the Meatus, which penetrates into the Sinuſes of the Maſtoide 


Apophyſis. 
& the Foramen of the Auditory Nerve. 
1. the Tendon of the external Muſcle of the Malleus. 


2, 3. the Chorda Tympani, 


Fig. 12. Repreſents the half of a Head, leſs by a third than 
the natural Bulk, with the whole ſuperior Part of the Cranium 
taken away, and the remaining Part cut perpendicularly thro" 
the Middle of the Noſe, that the Orifice of the Duct coming 
from the Ear to the Palate may be diſcover'd. 

A A the Cavity of the Noſe, with its Laminz. 

B the Bottom of the Palate. 

C the Orifice of the Duct coming from the Ear to the 
Palate. 

1. its cartilaginous Side, which forms a Border reſembling 
a Creſcent. F 

D the Wind-pipe cut thro* the Middle. 


Fig. 13. Repreſents the "Temporal Bone as Jarge again as 


its natural Bulk, and prepar'd in ſuch a manner as to expoſe to 


View the Cochlea, and the ſemicircular Dutts, in their natural 
Situation. 

A the Arch of the Veſtibulum. 

B the Fenęſtra Ovalis, mark'd by a prick'd Line. 

C the Feneftra Rotunda open. | 

D the Spiral Lamina, mark'd by a prick'd Line, 
from the ſpiral Canal which covers it ; and from the Mem- 
brane by which it adheres to the Surface of that Canal. | 

I, 2, 3. the three ſemicircular Ducts in their natural Situa- 
tion. 1. the Superior, 2. that in the Middle. 3. the Infe- 
rior, That in the Middle, and the Inferior, are open, in or- 
der to ſhew, that they are hollow. 


Fig. 14. Repreſents the Covering of the Cuchlea taken off, 
and view'd internally, in order to diſcover the Spiral, Semioval 
Canal. 

N. B. This is alſo repreſented Tab. 9. Fig. 2, 


Fig. 15. Repreſents the Cochlea ſeveral times larger than the 
natural Bulk, and view'd according to its Heighth. In order to 
view it in this Situation, the anterior Part of its Covering is 
only raiſed by a perpendicular Section, which ſhews in what 
manner the Lamina makes two Circumvolutions and an half 
round the _ ; in what manner it adheres to the Surface 
of the Canal, which ſerves inſtead of a Vault to'it ; and laſtly, 


in what manner the Sides of this Canal, _—_— to the Spindle, 


become as ſmall and ſlender as the Lamina it 
A the inferior Portion of the Veſtibulum, which did not na- 


turally belong to this Figure, but was left in order to ſhew in 
ina comes out of its Cavity, and 


what manner the ſpiral 
ſſes before the Feneftra Rotunda. 


Pa 

B the Feneſtra Rotunda ſhut | a Membrage as flender 
as the Membrana Tympani, © * by | 

; I, 2, . the two 
gina round the Spindle, 


2 
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* 


* 
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. Dutts ſuſpended 


urns and an half made by the ira / La- 
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| 16. Repreſents the ſpiral Lamina ſuſpended in the i 
2 — than its natural Bulk, together with the 
Membrane by which it adheres to the Surface of the Canal. 
8 5 3 the ſpiral Lamina itſelf. iv. 
4, 5, ©. the brane which adheres to it, and which ap- 
pears to be ſeparated from it by an intermediate Line. 


Fig. 17. Repreſents the Spindle ſeveral times larger than its 
tural Bulk 3 upon which we may obſerve the Traces of the 
ircumyolutions of the ſpiral Lamina, and fpiral Dut?. 

I, 2, 3. the Traces of the Circumvolutions of the ſpiral 

Lamina, which are pierc'd with ſeveral ſmall Holes, whi give 
Paſſage to the Filaments of the auditory Nerve. 8 
4» 5, 6. the Traces made by the Edges of the ſpiral Duct. 


Fig. 18. Repreſents the Cochlea in an erect Poſition, with 
one half cut off by N Section, almoſt as in Fig. 3. 
except that in this is more abraded. This Figure i 
only deſigned for the Illuftration and better underſtanding the 
third Figure. It is ſufficient to obſerve, that in this the Lami- 
na ſeparated from the Surface of the Duct, that the in- 
terior Part of this Duct may appear the more conſpicuouſly, 
and that we may ſee more diſtinAly in what manner its Side 
are lengthen'd out in order to be join'd to the Spindle. | 


Fig. 19. Repreſents the Veftibulum and the three ſemicircular 
Dutts open, in order to diſcover the Diſtribution of their Veſſels. 

4 the arterial Branch, which enters the Veſtibulum, 
6 a ſmall Branch of this Artery, which paſſes throꝰ the com- 
mon Entrance of the Veſtibulum, and diſtributes itſelf to the 
ſuperior and inferior Dus. 

c the Branch which diſtributes itſelf over the middle Duct᷑. 


Fig 20. Repreſents the Arteries of the Cochlea, Veſtibulum, 


and three ſemicircular Dutts. 
82 rogers 2 4 
e Aperture of the Du#? affording a Paſſage for the Veſ- 
ſels ; this is at the Entry of the inferior Winding of the 2 
chlea. It appears, that one Part of theſe Veſſels is diftributed 
to all the Cochlea, and another to the Veſtibulum, and three 
4 Du#ts, which laſt are repreſented as ſuſpended in 
ir, 


Fig. 21, Repreſents a Portion of the Veſtibulum, and the three 
ſemicircular Dutts, ſuſpended in the Air, in order to ſhew theic 
natural Situation, and their Orifices. A EM 1 
A the inferior Portion of the Veſtibulum. 

B the ſuperior Duc. | 

C the inferior, 

D that in the Middle. 

I. the Orifice of the ſuperior ſemicircular Du#?. 

2. the firſt Orifice of the middle Duct. | 

3. the Orifice of the inferior DuR. 

4. the other Orifice of the middle DuR. 

5. the common Orifice of the ſuperior and inferior DuQs. 

6. the firſt Aperture, which affords a Paſſage to one of the 
g 2 — Jaft Portion of & auditory Nerve, | 

7. the ſecond Aperture, which affords a Paſl; another 
Branch of the ſame Nerve. A 


ig. 22. Repreſents the /e/tibulum in the ſame Situation as 
in the former Igure, \ wich the Nerves of the three ſemicirculgr 
in the Air. 

4 a Branch of a Nerve which enters the Veſtibulum by the 
Opening mark'd 6 in Fig. 21. It divides 25 —.— 
Branches, of which the firit enters the Orifice of the ſuperior 


ſemicircular Canal, the ſecond the ſ uperior Orifice of the mi- 


dle Canal, and the third, which is the ſmalleſt, deſcends to 


enter the common Orifice. 


b the Branch which enters the Opening mark d 7 in Hg. 21. 
and which is divided into two Branches, the inferior of nch 
enters the Orifice of the inferior Duc, and the other advances 
no oy commo 2472 and ys og to the third Branch 
mark d 4. e Neryes are repreſented ſamewhat 

on the 
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| of Guernſey and Normandy, and thoſe of . 
but one Shell 1 | 1 4 much in 


where it 15 found uſt * 9 and F _* The 1 
emed to make a good Fricaſſee. It is, li fo . b 
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AURORA CONSURGENS. - A whimſical Phraſe of the 


Alchyauts, by which they would expreſs the Vegetation of 


361. Ant 
Schw. 267. Calc. Muf, 436. Kentm. 58. $ 
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Gold, Aurum in Latin, eve? in Greek, Sol by the 
miſts, is the maſt noble, NN and heavieſt of all Me- 
tals ; ductile, ſonorous, and of a reddiſh-yellow Colour. It 
is ſometimes found pure and unmixed in the Earth, in Rivers, 
and in the Clefts and Fiſſures of Stones, either in Duſt, or 
Fur Pieces. The Ores from which Gold is extracted by 

„are ſometimes a kind of Pyrites, of an aſh or purple 
„ It is often found with Orpiment, and is likewiſe 
ſometimes hid in the Mines of other Metals, eſpecially of Sil- 
ver, from which it muſt be ſeparated b ious Contrivances. 
There are many Riyers, among the Sands of which Geld is 
found in ſmall Grains, and there are large Gold Mines in Nor- 
ways Hungary, and Guinea ; but the richeſt are in Pers and 

exico. 

Gold is the heavieſt of all Metals, and of all known Bodies; 
E ſo ſoft and ductile, that it may be extended ſo as to 

e its Surface increaſed to 652,590 times. In all common 
Fires, it remains fixed; and, even when expoſed in the Focus 
of the greateſt Burning-glaſs, it ſuffers that Heat for a 
while, * it begins to evaporate. It never contracts Ruſt, 
and is diſſoluble in Aqua Regia. It is capable of being pene- 
trated by Mercury, and its Texture fo far opened, as to be 
turned into a ſoft Amalgama. It may be calcin'd by common 
Sulphur, if ſet on Fire and flaming. - When diſſolved by Aqua 
Regia, it may by Oil of Tartar per Deliquium, be precipitated 
into a blackiſh Powder, which being gently heated, either by 
Fire or by Attrition, flies off into the Air with a great Noiſe ; 
whence it has the Name of Aurum Fulminans. ſame Ef- 
fe will happen by uſing Spirit of Sal Ammoniac, or a, racy 
urinous Spirit, inſtead of Dil of Tartar ;- butthen the Fulmi- 
nation requires a greater Degree of Fire. 

The Analyfis or Reſolution of this Metal has been hitherto 
attempted without any Succeſs, The Sulphur and Earth ſeem 
to be ſo ſtrictly united in it, as not to be ſeparable by the 
common Powers of Fire; and in the Focus of the greateſt 
Burning-glaſs, intire Parcels of it fly off, without any apparent 
Reſolution into its Principles, 

The Uſe of Gold in Ph ic was unknown to the antient 
Greeks, The Arabians talked of its Medicinal Virtues, 
and mixed it in their Compoſitions, being previouſly reduced 
to thin Leaves, upon a Perſuaſion, that it comforted the Heart, 

d exhilarated the Spirits ; and that therefore it was proper in 
Palpitations of the Heart, and in Melancholies. The Chymiſts 
add farther, that a moſt powerful fixed Sulphur is contained 
in Gold, which, if it be mixed with the Blood, preſerves it from all 
Corruption, and reſtores and revivifies human Nature in the ſame 
manner as the Sun, the great Original of this Sulphur, en- 

livens all Nature. Many 138 are of a quite different Opi- 
nion, becauſe the Effects of Gold are found not to anſwer theſe 
great Pretenſions; and it may be reaſonably queſtion'd, whe- 

Gold be at all uſeful in Phyſic. Leaf Geld is an Ingre- 
dient in the Confectio Alkermis Regia, the Confettio de Hyacin- 
tho, Pulvis Diamargarite Frigidus, Pulvis Letificans, and 
Puluis Pannonicus, all of Chara, It is likewiſe uſed to gild 
Pills and Boluſes. 8 25 

The Virtues of the Chymical P ions of Golg are equally 
dubious, becauſe they ſeem to derive their Energy, not from 
the Gold, but from the Menſtrua, and other 8 ces mixed 
with it. Whence we may conclude, that the moſt valuable 
and moſt precious of all Metals is the moſt uſeleſs in Phyſic, 
except when conſider d a an Antidote to Poverty. 

e Tincture of Gold, or Aurum Potabile, made in this 
Manner, Is this . 4 s 


Take of pure Gold, half a Dram ; of Aqua Regia, two 
Ounces : Make a Solution, and pour upon at of the 
limpid efſential Oil of Roſemary, an Ounce. Shake 
the Mixture well, and the Spirit of Salt will ſubſide, de- 
prived of its yellow Colour , which is retained in the Oil 
that ſwims at the Top. Separate this Oil from the Spirit 
by Inclination. Mix & with ſpur of fine rang of Fpucie 
of Wine highly rectify d; digeſt them for a Month, and 
the Mixture will acquire 2 purple Colour. This Tincture 
is Diaphoretic and Sudorific, and is recommended in 


, 


But, after all, this is not ine T 
b 1 ot à genuine Tincture of Gold, be- 


2 


ither do we know Tincture of Gold, which may 


not, by erzporating the Oil, be reduced & » Powder, and 


* 


be ficlt ſo effectually diſſolved, as to be able to enter their Pores j 


with Gold Leaves in a ſufficient Quantity of Water. 
malignant Fever. The Doſe is from three to fiftcen 2 


only divided into very ſmall Parts, by the Spicula 
the Aqua — injgalng 1. 2 Oil 2 | 
any 1 


melting the Powder into Geld. The chief Virtues of this 
incture are owing to the Oil of Roſemary. | 
EE Moen ah; 
nating ity, but all r t ici irues attti 

to it 3 and is prepared in this mannet : 

Take of Spirit of Nitre, an Ounce ; diſſolve therein a Dram 
of Sal Ammoniac ; throw into this Solution a Dram of 
Gold Duſt, and diflolve it by a moderate Heat. Then 
pour into the Solution by _— Oil of Tartar per Deli- 
quium, till the Ebullition ceaſes. The Gold will be pre- 
Cipitated like a yellow Mud. Then having poured off the 
Liquor by Inclination, waſh and edulcorate the Powder, 


This Powder, even by a „ Attrition, goes off with a 
violent Noiſe, and, taken inwardly, is thought to be Diapho- 
retic ; but it may more truly be ſaid to relax the teſtines, as 
was obſerved by Ludovicus and Koning, who affirm, that this 
Preparation being given in Fevers, in which the t in- 
clines to a Diarrhcea, promotes that Diſcharge, and, on that 
Account ſometimeg proves fatal. | 

Laſtly, the Chymiſts tell us very wonderfu} Things about 
the Philoſophers Stone, or an univerſal Tincture; which bei 
. on the ignobler Metals, penetrates their Parts 

timately, without 19 Shew, that they are in an Inſtant 

to a Metal, that has the Colour = Weight of Gold, 

They amuſe us likewiſe with an univerſal Medicine, which 
cures all Diſeaſes, and purges the Blood from all Diſorders 
by a kind of Irradiation ; fo that Life and Health may be pre- 
ſerved for a very long Time, if not to Eternity, As I know 
nothing of this univerſal Medicine, I can fay nothing about it, 
for the Philoſophers Stone, the Materials from which it 

is to be prepared are hitherto undetermined, as well as the 
Method of preparing it, whatever impertinent, ignorant Pre- 
tenders may boaft, By theſe Pretenſions, however, they have 
found the „if not of making Cal, yet of getting Gold 
already made into their Hands, and for that Reaſon every pru- 
dent ought to beware of them. e. 

Tis obvious to every one canverſant in Matters of a phyſical 
Nature, that for a great while, eſpecially ſince Ch mille; be- 
an to be cultivated and improved with Care an Accuracy, 

emedies prepared of Gold have been in great Repute, as be- 
ing of a comforting Quality to the Conſtitution, and accommo- 
dated to the Cure of almoſt all Diſeaſes; for the Antients ima- 
ined, that the Planets had a peculiar Connexion with, and 
nfluence/-over, the Viſcera of the human Body, and, in like 
manner, over the ſeveral Metals lodg d in the Bo | 


- 


Vegetables on our Globe, they imagined that Gold was a 
capable of producing a like ERA. And this common Fal 
tion, or rather Fiction, infatuated not only the Vulgar, but 
alſo the Literati, and more eſpecially the Phyſicians, to ſuch a 
Degree, that they firmly believed, that Medicines, duly pre- 
pes from Gold, were far ſuperior to all others, and operated 
ike an univerſal Cordial and Comforter, 
This miſtaken Notion of Gold being able to cure Diſeaſes, 
proceeded partly from an Ignorance of natural Philoſophy, and 
of the real Manner in which Medicines acted, and partly from 
the inſatiable Avarice of Practitioners ; for when theſe ſo much 7 
extolled Preparations of Gold are brought to the Teſt in a chy- | 
mical and rational Manner, it will be obyious, that they are fo 
far from doing any Good, that they rather do Harm ; for, firſt, 
Preparations of Gold, whether exhibited in Subſtance, or in the 1 
Form of Crocus, or in Powder, produce no manner of Effect, | 
becauſe nothing in Nature is capable of diflolving Gold beſides 
Aqua Regia. And as Metals cannot a& upon Bodies, till they 


and ſince no Liquor or Menſtruum capable of prodycin 
Effet is found within the Body; tis plain that Gold ny wr 
ſtance muſt remain intire and — . and conſequently can 
produce no manner of Effect upon the human Body, | 
Then again, when Gold is diſſolved, this can be done by no 
other means than Aqua Regia, or common Salt and Nie. 
Theſe two laſt-mentioned Ingredients muſt be 8 
Solution — in both theſe manners aſſumes a ſeptic + 
corroſive Nature, chough that obtained by the former Proceſs is 
more remarkably ſo, than that procured by the other; for as 
ercury, Copper, and Silver, when diſſolved by Salts, or their 
ſo ſtrong and virulent a Nature, as by corrod- 
| rape Conte. of the Lromach ond Iajodines wo excite 
pes, Anxieties, Purging, and . Vomiting ; ſo t 
— ct attends the Solution of Gold ; a — 3 
. in an — N often found 
ite res, dpaims, Anxictics of th rdia. 
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Practice with theſe Artiſts to have recourſe to an ingeni 


Baut as for my own 


 Medigine, the 


whether Gold or Silver, and to adviſe the Uſe of ſafer Reme- 
dics in their ſtead, 

When many of the Chymiſts and Phyſicians obſerved, that 
when Gold was diſſolved with Salts, or acid corroſive Spirits, it 
was ſo far from reſtoring and fecruiting Strength in an incom- 
— and uncommon manner, that it aſſumed ic vio- 

t Quality, which was prejudicial and offenſive to the Conſti- 
tution ; they began to think, that Gold was to be radically 
diſſolved, and that by this means ſhould obtain a highly 
promiſing, and as it were an univerſal Medicine. oe radical 
and intimate Solution they mean no more than a Solution by 
which the conſtituent Particles of Gold are ſo — and 
effectually ſeparated and torn from thgir original Craſis, Union, 
and Texture, that the hight Attempts of Art ſhall never after- 
wards be able to reduce them to true Gold. For this Purpoſe 
they thought the common Menſtruums entirely inſufficient, and 
imagined that the Effect could only be brought about by ſome 
inſipid Menſtruum of ſo fine and ſubtle a Nature, as to enter 
its ſmalleſt Pores, and pervade its minuteſt Interſtices. 

But without Contempt for the Abettors of this Notion, 
ruth, declare, that I think theſe 
Conceits of the Chymiſts partly pleaſing and deluſive Chimeras, 
and partly intereſted and mercenary Frauds, by means of which 
they hunt for Fame and Riches ; for the Subtilty and intimate 
Connexion and Adheſion of the Particles of Gold are almoſt 


| incomprehenſible, ſince one Grain of Gold diſſolved is capable 


of communicating a metallic Taſte, and a reddiſh Colour, to 
an incredible Quantity of Water. The Fluid then which muſt 
diſſolye the intimate Commixtion and Adheſion of theſe minute 
Particles, muſt neceſſarily conſiſt of the moſt ſubtile Parts, that 
it may penetrate into theſe inconceivably narrow Pores. Now 
tis very much, and at the ſame time very juſtly, to be doubted, 
whether there is in Nature a Subſtance from which ſucha Men- 
ftruum can be prepared, *Tis true there is in Quickſilver a 
highly ſubtile inſipid Fluid, which penetrates the Pores of Gold, 
but it cannot deſtroy the Texture of the ſmalleſt Corpuſcle of 
that Metal ; for, upon the Removal of the Mercury, the Gold 
is reſtored to its primitive Form and Nature. 

And indeed I cannot help being ſurpriſed, why the happy 
Poſieflors of theſe wonderful Arcana do not talk of a radical 
Solution of ſome other Metal, ſuch as Silver, Mercury, or 
Copper, ſince their perſect Menſtruum ought to be capable of 
diflolving all Metals, becauſe, being more ignoble than Gold, 
their Contexture is conſequently looſer, and the Coheſion of 
their Parts leſs; but what Chymiſt ever yet dared to ſubject a 
real Experiment to the Eyes or Judgments of the Intelligent, by 
means of which a radical Solution of Mercury or Lead might 
be obtained ? a 5 

Then again, though it ſhould be granted, that there is in Na- 
ture, or that there may be prepared by Art, ſuch a Menſtruum 
as is capable of ſo thoroughly reducing Gold to its firſt Prin- 
ciples, that there is no more any Poſſibility of their being re- 
duced to Gold, yet ſtill a Doubt remains, whether, when the 
Contexture and Adheſion of the Gold is thus diſſolved, it ſtill 
remains to be Gold, or whether it does not paſs into ſome other 
Subſtance of a quite different Nature from that Metal, fince it 
is well known, that the Form and Eſſence of Bodies depend 
upon the Diſpoſition of their Pores, and the Coheſion of their 
Parts; and that all their Virtues and Operations flow from 
theſe, as from their original Source, Since then, upon their 
Hypotheſis, ſo ſalutary and analeptic mg are aſcribed ta 
Gold, becauſe it is ſo agreeable to the Heart, and vital Spirits; 
and ſince, when the Texture of that Metal is deſtroy'd, it is no 
longer genuine Gold; we may from this juſtly infer, that the 
Virtues of a Medicine thus prepared are not to be aſcribed to 
Gold as Gold, but to another Mixture ariſing from the Diſſo- 
lution of that Metal; for which Reaſon, ſuch a Medicine can- 
not properly be called Aurum Potabile. 

Hut ſtill it would be ſufficient for their Purpoſe, if it was ab- 
ſolutely evident, that ſuch a Medicine could poſſibly be prepared 
Id; for 'tis to be obſerved, that no one has hitherto 
2 a fair and unexceptionable Example either of the 

eality or 3 of ſuch a Solution. I have often told 
theſe impudent Boaſters, that I abſolutely deny'd the Exiſtence 
of an inſipid Menſtruum, which, without producing a radical 


Solution, could ſo much as ſimply diffolve the more ignoble 
Metals, much leſs Gold; and have offered to pay them an hun- 


dred Dollars, if, in my Preſence, they would exhibit an Expe- 
riment of this Kind, aſſuring them, at the ſame time, that I 
ſhould never deſire to be let into the Preparation of this mighty 
Arcamim ; but I never could, nor ever ſhall, obtain this un- 
common Favour at their Hands. *Tis, however, a common 
and 

leaſant Subterfuge, by confidently ſaying, if their Aurum Pota- 
2 is ſubjected to a chymical Examination, and no Tees of 
Gold are to be found in it, that the Metal is radically diſſolved, 
and conſequently can never by any Art be reduced to its primi- 


tive and natural State. 
Part, I ſhould not heſitate to prefer a 
d of which could be reduced to its former 
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State, preg it had ſufficient Virtues to recommend it, 
fore a Medicine of leſs Efficacy, whoſe Gold could not be 
ſtored to its f 2 Condition. I do not affirm, that all 
Preparations ſold for Aurum Potabile are abſolutely 2 

nothing, ſince they may have Virtues I in the Menſtrua, 
and other I ients, of which they are compoſed ; but that 
they ſhould be ſold for univerſal Remedies, and at ſo high a 
Price, are Circumſtances that muſt inſpire every Lover of 
Truth, and Friend to Society, with juſt and reaſonable In- 

ion. 

Theſe univerſal Medicines pr of Gold are often af- 
firmed to be compounded and made up in ſuch a manner, that 
they may ſafely be exhibited in any Diſeaſe whatever. This I 
myſelf may poſſibly believe; but and Queſtion is, Whe- 
ther it ᷑an be demonſtrated to ſkilful a and knowing Phyſicians, 
that ſuch Preparations have any peculiar Efficacy above other 
wy” 1 od | 

very readily believe, that many employ Gold in preparing 
their univerſal Medicines ; but . 4 are ignorant of a 
juſt and rational chymical Theory, they deceive themſelves, 
whilſt they fooliſhly imagine, that the Efficacy of theſe Medi- 
cines depends upon the Gold ; for the Whole of the Gold ma 
eaſily be obtained by one who is perfectly acquainted with the 
Art of Reduction. But let no one find Fault with me for deli- 
vering my Sentiments with regard to theſe Medicines in fo open 
and candid a manner. 
| I now come to examine that cordial ſolar Tinfture, which is 
prepared from Gold with the Oil of Cinnamon in the following 
manner : | | 


Let a well ſaturated Solution of the pureſt Gold be in ſome 
meaſure inſpiſſated ; then diſſolve one Dram of pure Oil 
of Cinnamon in highly rectify'd Spirit of Wine, and let 
one Part of the Solution of Gold be mixed with three Parts 
of this Solution in a ſmall Cucurbit placed in a Sand-heat. 
By this means theſe two Solutions are united into a kind 

reſinous Maſs, of a Colour reſembling that of Pitch, 
which, when. diſſolved in highly rectified Spirit of Wine, 
forms an Eſſence of a deep brown Colour, and of a grate- 
ful, but ſomewhat bitteriſh and ſubaſtringent Taſte, 
which may be exhibited with Succeſs, when the Intention 
is toreſtore and confirm the Strength of the Patient. | 


But the Queſtion is, Whether the Virtues of this Medicine de- 
pend upon the Gold thus diffolved ? I abſolutely deny, that the 
do; becauſe when this Tincture is allowed to ſtand for a cn. 
derable time, a blackiſh Powder ſubſides, which, when waſhed 
with Spirit of Wine, and dry'd, is by Aqua Regia ſpeedily 

ain diſſolved into a yellow Liquor, which, when apply'd tg 

Skin, ſoon after tinges it with a purple Colour, juſt as the 
Solution of Gold does. 

The Reaſon of the Proceſs is plainly this: The Aqua Regia 
concentrated in the Solution of the Gold, intimately uniting it- 
ſelf with the diluted Oil of Cinnamon, by means of an external 
Heat, conſtitutes the reſinous Maſs, into which the Corpuſcles 
of the Gold by no means paſs. But this reſinous Subſtance, 
N with the Oil of Cinnamon, is diſſolved in highly 
rectiſied Spirit of Wine; and the Particles of the Gold, being by 
3 diſengaged from it, ſubſide to the Bottom of the 

8. X 

In like manner, that Tincture partakes very little of the 

Gold, which is commonly prepar'd of Sugar, ſufficiently tritu- 


rated with Leaf-gold, and afterwards calcin'd by a due Degree 
of Heat; for tho” the Acid of the Sugar may, b its Attacks, 
induce a certain Change upon the Gold, yet the Tincture, ex- 


tracted in this Proceſs by the Spirit of Wine, is no more than 
an Extract of the Sugar gently burnt, juſt as it uſually 
in preparing the Tincture of J. Nor is this cafily-prepar'd 
Tincture to be entirely deprived of the Praiſes due to it; for 
the ſulphureous oily Principle, diſengaged and fet at Liberty by 
the gentle Combultion of the Sugar, is capable of imparting a 
briſker Motion to the languid Maſs of Blood and Humours, 
which is a Circumſtance of confiderable Moment in Diſeaſes 
accompany'd with a Defect of Strength, and in Caſes where too 
hot Medicines are not proper: But, at the ſame time, this Re- 
medy derives none of its Virtues from the Gold, the Whole of 
which is eaſily obtain'd from the liquid Sugar. 

Others, mixing Gold with Antimony and Salt of Tartar, 
fuſe the Maſs, and, towards the End of the Fuſion, add a cer- 
tain Quantity of Sugar, Upon this Mixture, reduced to Pow- 


der, pour tartariz'd Spirit of Wine, and fo extract a Tin- 
Cure of a browniſh-red Colour, and a grateful Smell and 


Taſte, which they believe-to be the genuine Eſſence of Gold. 
"Tis true, Gold is converted into a Powder, by being treated 
in this manner with an alcaline tetra tif but, at the 
ſame time, little or none of it is receiv'd' into the tartariz'd 
—_ ee. e e 78 the Tincture obtain'd in this Pro- 

, Which is the TinQure of Sugar, and that of 
Sulphur, can't be ſaid to be altogether alen. * * 


I now 
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I now come to inquire, whether there is a Poſſibility of pre- 


„ 


ing, from Gold, a Medicine which ſhall be poſſeſs d of any 

r and uncommon Efficacy. And, indeed, I am of Opi- 
nion, that this may be done ; for tho Gold, conſider' d as a 
Metal of a cloſe and firm Texture, and which ires a cor- 
uality from Salts, ſeems to promiſe very little in the 
Cure Dilcaſes, it nevertheleſs has a PRINT Uſe, as yet 
known to few, when ſkilfully treated with Mercury, or with 
Regulus of Antimony, which is of a mercurial Nature; for ' tis 
ſufficiently known, that the penetrating active Quality of Mer- 
cury puts the Lymph of a human Body into ſtrong Commo- 
tions. Nor are we ignorant of the active and violently emetic 
Qualities of the Regulus of Antimony; for theſe two Minerals, 
being eaſily ſoluble by an Admixture of any Salt, in Conſe- 
quence of the Minuteneſs of their component Parts, penetrate 
very far, eſpecially into the nervous and membranous Syſtems, 
where, producing violent Motions, excite uncommon 
Tumults in the natural Functions; and, when judiciouſly uſed, 
are remarkably efficacious in obſtinate Chronical Diſorders. 

Now, that Exceſs of Volatility, which, in Mercury and 
Regulus of Antimony, proves ſo prejudicial to thoſe Parts of our 
Bodies which are deſtin'd for the Purpoſes of Senſation and 
Motion, cannot be more properly corrected, ſubdued, and ba- 
lanced, than by an intimate Mixture of Gold with theſe Mi- 
nerals ; for, by this means, the exceſſive Minuteneſs of the 
Parts of Mercury, and Regulus of Antimony, is not only' pre- 
vented by the more fixed Subſtance of the Gold, but their 
nicious Solution on the Admixture of Salts is hindered in the 
Body ; and becauſe Gold itſelf is nothing more than a very 
fixed Mercury, hence it happens, that by the Addition of a 
more volatile Mercury it is put in Motion, and a Medicine is 

roduced, which, when exhibited in gentle Doſes, reſtores the 

uid Motions by mildly cotroborating the Nervous Syſtem, 

an Effect of the laſt Importance in many Diſeaſes both of the 
chronical and acute Kind. | 

But the purer the Mercury is, and the more thoroughly it 
is ſeparated from its phlogiſtic and het eous Subſtance by 
various Amalgamations with Silver and the Regulus of Anti- 
mony, by Triturations, Lotions, and Sublimations, the more 
eaſily and quickly it admits of a Conjunction with Gold, and 
affords a highly valuable Medicine. Now 'tis a ſure Sign, that 
Mercury is pure and -animated, when few Parts, four or five 
for Inſtance, to one of the Gold, are ſufficient for its Amalga- 
mation, or Solution, and when the Mercury becomes 
upon its being mixed with the Gold. 

Then, again, another excellent Medicine is prepared from 
Gold, by mixing two Parts of the Regulus of Antimony with 
one Part of Gold in a p Fire, and converting the Powder 
into a purple-colour'd Calx in a Glaſs Phial, by means of a 
circulatory Fire. This Powder, when duly , is, on 
account of its diaphoretic Virtues, preferable to all the other 
Solar Preparations whatever. + 

I muſt, in the laſt Place, ſubjoin this Advice, that when 
People intend to prepare Medicines from Gold, they ought to 
make Choice of the pureſt and moſt free from all Allay of Sil- 
ver and Copper, with which, to uſe the chymical Term, it 
uſes to be aſſociated ; for tis abſolutely falſe, that the Gold of 
which the Ducats are coin'd is the pureſt, ſince in twenty-four 
Parts of the Gold there is one of Silver and Copper. But ſince 
the Copper paſſes into the Aqua Regia along with the Gold, 
and ſince we are well — appriſed of the virulent Qualities 
even of its minuteſt Particles, we may plainly perceive, that, 
in conſequence of this, Solar Preparations muſt aſſume a hurt- 


ful and 1 Quality. | 
Aurum Fulminans, when prunes of impure Gold, as it 
commonly is, excites violent Gripes, and is not altogether free 
from a ſeptic Quality, eſpecially when it has not been waſh'd 
with Rain-water ; whereas no ſuch hurtful Effect is to be 
dreaded from it, when prepared with the pureſt and moſt care- 
fully edulcorated Gold. x MI”, 

| Now there is no better Method of purifying Gold than by 
what Chymiſts call the Fourth Treatment, in which one Part of 
Gold is fuſed with three Parts of Silver, which when diſſolved 
in Aqua Fortis, the pure Portion of the Gold remains in the 
Bottom of the Veſſel, Then this Gold is to be diſſolved in 
Aqua Regia, till it is ſo thoroughly ſaturated with it, that it 
can receive no more of the Gold ; but the Aqua Regia ought to 
be of the beſt Kind, which is prepared by drawing Aqua Fortis 
off common Salt, or Sal Ammoniac. th Ob/. mw. 

There is a Method of making Gold potable, which is ſpeci- 
fied under the Article ET HER. One Drop of this is ſaid to be 
a very Cordial, inſomuch that, in ſome Parts of Germany, 
even things little leſs than miraculous are 4 of its revivi 
Qualities ; and I am well informed, it has frequently 
in that Country for a Ducat a Drop. 

Glauber gives a very great Character of a mercurial Medi- 
cine, which he calls Aurum Horizontale, which Helmont had 
before him taken Notice of, not without Encomiums. 

5 1 Writers were — of ſuch a Medicine, 
|; OL, 


warm. 


AUT 
an there is ſome Reaſon to believe were, they deſerve v 
ill of Mankind for not giving the Peta ma dg . 


riving the World of fo valuable a Remedy. 
: He „in ſome Parts of his Works, ſeems to inſinuate a 
Reaſoh, for his Conduct in this Particular, which, however, 
does not a to be very ſatisfactory. He complains, that 
the Phyſicians, inſtead of giving him the Honour due to his 
Induſtry, loaded him with Reproaches, and perſecuted him 
with Virulence, fo as to endeavour to have his Book (de Febri- 
bus ) prohibited. It is poſſible, that a Reſentment of ſuch 
Treatment might induce him to conceal, what it would have 
been much the Intereſt of his Enemies to have divulged. 
_ Glauber's Account of the Aurum Hefizantele, is thus: 
Firſt,- vulgar Mercury, by the Help of our ſecret Salmiac, 
may be ſo purified in the — of one Day, as the Day follow- 
ing, by one only Abſtraction of the Water of Saltaberis, it 
may be coagulated into a red fixed Medicine. Which ſwift 
Mortification, bis = — or Fixation, was highly eſteemed 
Paracelſus and Helmont. This Mercury Paracelſus inſig- 
nized with the Title of Coralline Mercury, and celebrated t 
ſame with this i luſtrious Phraſe, That, in the whole Nature of 
Things, there was not any Remedy more excellent for yielding 
Relict in the Gout and French Diſeaſe, adding that it recreates 
the Mind of the Artiſt, becauſe it hath Entrance into Gold, 
and with the ſame is converted into Gold, and ſo not a few 
impoveriſhed Chymiſts may again be ſtored with Riches. But, 
ſince the Death of this Philoſopher, ou ſhall not find, that 
there hath been one or other of the Profeſſors of Chymiſtry 
unto this Day, who could prepare ſuch a red fixed Mercury. 
The Reaſon hereof is, becauſe none of the Sons of Art cou 
comprehend the Water of Saltaberis, by which Mercury is to 
be brought to a fixed Redneſs ; none, I ſay, until Helmont, 


that moſt learned Philoſopher of our Age, diſcovered himſelf, 
witnefling that he alſo could prepare ſuch Mercury, which he 
inſighized with the Name orizental Gold, affirming it 


would ſufficiently ſupply whatſoever the Phyſician and Surgeon 
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In like manner, that moſt expert Philoſopher Nuyſemantius 
wrote of ſuch a Mercury, teſtifying that two or three Grains 
of it only being taken in ſome Confortative, would purge out 
all Impurities from the human Body, Indeed Helmont expreſ- 
ſes this in other Words, yet by them intimates, that it 

rgeth out all Filths from the Veins. Behold three famous 

en, ſerving inſtead of the efian Columns of all Hermetic 
Philoſophy, and Medicine ; for they have excellently written of 
this Mercury: Yet to the Inventions of theſe none of their 
Succeſſors have added any thing, but have been ſtill and quiet, 
ſhunning the Labour of preparing an Univerſal Medicine. 
Whoſoever is ſeized with a Deſire of ſuccouring the Miſery of 
the Sick, he will do better for publick Good, in uſing ſuch a 
fixed Mercury, rather for expelling the Cruelty of a tyrannical 
Gout, and the French Diſeaſe, than for Gold making, unleſs 
3 — he hath need to uſe the ſame for neceſſary Aliments. 

AUSTER, -i, the South Wind, which is hot and moiſt, 
and very productive of Diſeaſes, according to Hippocrates, 
Aphoriſm 5. Book 3. For this Galen, Com. 2. in Lib. 1. Epid. 
t. 62. renders a Reaſon : „ Becauſe, ſays he, the South Wind 
«« cauſes a Diſſolution of Bodies, — A * + = . 
„ whereb are ſubject to putrefy, eſpecially if this Wi 
be — — Rains. 5 The Diſpoſition of the 
Seaſon of the Year in which the South Wind moſt frequently 
blows, is called Notia, b.. MN or Auftrina, Auſtral. 

AUSTERUS, in Scribonius Largus, No. 188. 

- AUSTER, dv5ngds, auſtere, a kind of Taſte, which, ac- 
cording to Galen, Lib. 1. de Sim. Fac. Cap. 37. belongs to an 
earthy, mixed with a tartareous ſaline Subſtance, having an 
aſtringent Quality, and differing from the Acerbus, tart, only 
in Intenſene. The Cartefians ſuppoſe Auſtereneſs to conſiſt 
in having obtuſangular Particles, like a blunt Saw. "Things 
an auſtere Taſte are ſuppoſed by ſome, from their glutinous and 
tenacious Quality, . which obſtruct the Courſe of the Fluids, to 

the Stone, though they are not without their good 


AUSTROMANTIA, a pretending to foretel Events from 
a ſuperſtitious Obſervation of the Winds, Rulandus. © 
UTARCIA, au]agzee, from avi3ss, himſelf, and dpa, 
to be ſufficient. Self-ſufficiency, Contentment with our own 
Condition; it is oppoſed to Aplſtia, Inſatiability. Caftellus. 
AUTETES, aden, the fame as AUTITEs, which ſee. 
AUTHADES, adus, from dvris, himſelf. One who 
ſets a op Dore himſelf, and deſpiſes others. 
AUTHEMERON,. dud ueey, du ʃ r, from dude, the 
and ie, a Day. The very flame Day, Hippocrates, 


4. Aph. Book 3. Hence a Medicine is called Authemeron, which 

gives Relief on the ſame Day it is taken, There are two Re- 

medies of, this Kind for Diſorders of the Spleen in Galen ge 

C. M. 8; L. Lib. 9. 

n 
9 


2. and in 93 3. Lib. 2. 
os for a ſcirthous Spleen. | 
AUTHIS, 


of , 


AUT 

AUTHIS, Se, again. In Hippterates, Lib. Epid. it fig- 
nifies hereafter, as à N Id u ile, the Fever 
„ afterwards never left (her).” <6 8 

UTITES, auſires, ſome derived from ald, the 
ſame, and 0, . Lay gy opt # punded 
in Galen's Exegeſis on Hippocrates, 6 aulotjiTns, 0 i Tx 
ei a7 7, 4 Wine of — tar. Pollux expounds 
«viimns , by 5 411; 004%, Wine of the ſame Country; 
and Suidas by duloyens, “ the Product of the ſame Country.” 
Others explain it by 5 AH, 4; xetie Tacrxvpdl#,, un- 
„ mixed, and without being diluted ;” and Erotian by ava 
£01, *+ undiluted.” „ i 

AUTOCINETOS, ad, from dv]%, itſelf, and 
rute, to move; ſelf-moved ; a Word by which Galen expounds 
dvlideon& in Hippocratel. 25 

AUTODROMOS, a0 e, from dvu}ds, and I i, tb 
run. See the preceding Word. 1 
AUTOGENES, «uJeysis, from 4v]2s, itſelf, and vf, 
to be produced. An Epithet of the Narciſſus with a white 
Flower, becauſe its bulbous Root, before it is ſet under Earth, 
puts forth Leaves, ſo that the Plant in one Senſe ſeems to 
ſpring from itſelf. Blancard, 

AUT OLITHOTOMOS, ö, from di]ir; him- 
ſelf, ib, a Stone, and 74, to cut. A Name beſtowed 
on one who had the extraordinary Dexterity to cut himſelf for 
the Stone. - Ca/tellus, 

AUTOMATOS, 4du]:us]&, ſpontaneous. Things are ſaid 
by Hippocrates to be done &vjopdTos, which are —_ to the 
Efforts of Nature rather than the Violence of the Diſeaſe, or 
the Aſſiſtance of the Phyſician, » 2. Lib. 1. and Lib. te 
Xvuwr. Thus again, Aph. 2. Lib. 4. avbudic tive, ſignifies 
ſuch Things as paſs —— or which Nature ſpon- 
taneouſly diſcharges, A Tevſoud]s, Aph, 77. Lib. 4. ſigniſies, 
according to Galen, ic alerns, „ ſuddenly,” or due gartges 
dilias, without manifeſt Cauſe.” 'Avſouelo, Lib. meet Tex, 
denotes any thing that is ſuppoſed to ow merely by Chance, 
and ſpontaneouſly. The ſame Word, in Lib. te puoar, 
is applied to a Flatus that paſles off eaſily without being forced, 
and to the Air that inſinuates itſelf inſenſibly into the Veins. 
'AuJopualor u00t, in Lib, we Tce 45 ſpontaneous Juices, * 
are ſuch as we ſpontaneouſly, and for that very Purpoſe, pro- 
vide for our Nutrition, and about which human Art and In- 
duſtry are employ'd. So dr imports the ſame as ini, 
voluntarily, and of ſet Purpoſe z as ##s0:« taxwnale are ſpon- 
taneous Ulcerations, which have ſome external Cauſe. 

AUTOPHOSPHORUS, ev]opwcgip®-, the fame as Pros- 
PHORUS, which ſee, ; : 

AUTOPSIA, adi, from dul, himſelf, and &nJouer, 
to ſee ; ocular Evidence. Autopia was a Word formerly pro- 
per to the Empirie Se, by which they meant the e of 
thoſe Things which they had often ſeen, and in the ſame Man- 
ner. This Autopſia, or the Obſervation and Memory of what 
every one ſees with his own Eyes, is alſo highly wg wc 2 
the Dogmatical or Rational Phyſic. Gal. de Part. Art. Med. 
Cap. 2. 

AUTOPYROS, ad e . See Ak ros. 

AUTOS, av]. ' : 

"Au]os twury wide, in Hippocrates, Lib. 7. Epid. ſignifies 
to come to himſelf, or to his Senſes. Thus, in ſame way 
of ſpeaking, «5 twvTs 4/va4 is to be out of his Senſes; and 
aulas db 4ivai, in the ſame Book, is to be in his right 


Mind or Senſes. ; 
ind or Sen bs . — wwe 


"Ales, in Galen's Exegeſis, is 
raſhly. Heſvchius alſo expounds it by di, in vain. 

AUTO R, a ſort of Bark, in Shape and Colour much re- 
ſembling Cinnamon, only a little thicker and paler ; the Inſide 
is of the Colour of a broken Nutmeg, with a Multitude of 

It is almoſt inſipid, and has no Smell at all. We 
have it from the Levant ; and — is one of the Ingredients in 
the Carmine Dye. Lemery des Drogues. 

AUTUMNUS, ee, * the Autumn. The Diſ- 
eaſes particularly incident to this Seaſon are, Fevers of an ano- 
malous Kind, Pain of the Spleen, Dropſy, a Conſumption, 
which the Greeks call edi, (Phthifis), a Difficulty of Urine, 
which they call cezyſeete ( pre that Diſeaſe of the 
ſmall Intelline, called by them N (the Iliac Paffion) ; be- 
ſides a Flux ( Levitas Inteſtinorum), called N ei n 
Sciaticas (Coxe Dolores), and Eaübeptes This Seaſon is al 
liable to long and tedious — and proves mortal to 
thoſe who have lingered under Diſtempers during the preceding 
Summer. Some — deſtroys with new Diſeaſes, and involves 
others in very laſting ones, and particularly Quartans, which 
hold all 'the Winter. Nor is is any ather Seaſon 
Youre ne te pete ge of all forts, and of 
all Degrees of Malignity. ws, Lib. 2. Cap. 1. 

The greateſt Danger is in Autumn, — of the Variety 
of Weather; therefore never go abroad without (good warm) 
Garments and Shoes, eſpecially on a cold Day; nor fleep in the 

— You are 


open Air, at leaſt without being well 


AUX 


allowed to eat ſomewhat plentifully, and to drink Wine 
leſs diluted, but in fmaller Quantities. Some think Apples 
hurtful, which are commonly eaten in immoderate Quantities 
all the Day long, without leſſening that Proportion of more 
folid Food; ſo that not the Apples, but the Sum of all that is 
eaten, taken together, does the Miſchief, in which, however, the 
Apples are the leaſt concerned. But it is not proper to eat 
theſe more frequently than other Food; and, in ſhort, it is 
neceſſary, when they come in Uſe, to diminiſh our Allowance 
of more ſolid Food. Celfus, Lib. 1. Cap. 3. n 
Ide Autumn being an unequal and diforderly Seaſon, which 
* all Kinds of Diſcaſes, great Care is to be taken of the 
iet and way of Living, that no Error may be committed in 
ConcoRion, the Uſe Venery, or drinking cold Liquors, but 
that Men ſhould be temperate in all things. To this End, we 
are to avoid the Intemperature of the Air, which in the Morn- 
ing is cold, and ſultry at Noon, and not fill ourſelves with 
Autumnal Fruits, which are prejudicial, not only on account 
of the Plenty, but Malignity of the Humours and Flatulencies, 
which they generate; fince the beſt of them, which are Figs 
and Grapes, breed Flatulencies, and corrupt the reſt of the 
Aliment, ex they be taken before other Food, in which 
Caſe they have no ſuch ill Effects. As the Air grows colder, 
the Body is to be heated iri proportion, and we are to manage 
in all things with an Eye to the Approach of Winter. After 


che Equinox; it will be convenient to make uſe of ſome eva- 


5 ——_ that no ſuperfluous Humours may create 
Diſturbance, and interrupt our Health, during the Winter. 
Oribaſ. Euporift. Lid. 1. Cap. 10. 

AUVER, „or ſoft Water. Rulandus; 

AVULSUM, AVULSIO, @«Tw7as, driortous. Sec 
APOSPASMATA. | 

AUXESIS, AVE, from dug, to increaſe. The ſame 
as AUGMENTUM, which ſee. 

AUXILIUM, þa18bnua, Bebe, Aﬀiftance ; in a medicinal 
Senſe, whatever aſſiſts Nature againſt a Diſeaſe; and ſo is the 
ſame as Remedium, or Medicamentum. 

Celſus, in Anſwer to thoſe who ſaid, Omne Auxilium neceſſa- 
rium eſſe increſcentibus Morbis, non cum jam per ſe finiuntur, 
That Aſſiſtance was always neceſſary in the Growth of Diſ- 
tempers, but ſuperfluous in their Decline, when, if let alone, 
«© they would terminate of themſelves,” aſſerts the Caſe to be 
otherwiſe ; becauſe, ſays he, a Diſeaſe, which would of itſelf 
terminate, = yet be ſooner taken off by proper Aſſiſtance, 
which is neceſſary for two Reaſons: Firft, that the Health may 
be re-eſtabliſhed as ſoon as poſſible ; and next, that the Re- 
mains of the Diſeaſe may not, on ſome flight Occafion, be ex- 
aſperated. For a Diſeaſe may be leſs troubleſome than before, 
and yet not quit the Patient, but hold faſt by Reliques, which 
by Aſſiſtance may be diſcuſſed. Celſus, Lib. 2. Cap. 14. 

In a quite _—_ Caſe, it would be a Piece of Weakneſs 
to expoſe, by Trial, the moſt ſucceſsful Remedies to the Re- 
5 of ignorant and unſkilful Pretenders. I know ſome 

hyſicians unacquainted with Method, who, thinking to imi- 
tate our Practice, have tried our Medicines upon Perſons who 
were almoſt dead, and ſo rendered the feaſonable Uſe of them 
ſuſpected and dreaded. Aetius, Tet, 2. Serm. 1. Cap. 78. 

AUXYRB, a corrupt Word for OsyR1s, Poets Roſemary, 
which ſee. 

AXEA COMMISSURA, re,. A fort of Articu- 
lation. See TRocaorpes. 

AXEDO, a Spell, in Marcellus Empiricus, Cap. 3 3. to 
render a Perſon impotent. 

AXICULUS, a Roller or Cylinder. Rulandus. 

AXILLA, aK uagyaris, The Cavity under the Arm, 
called the Armhole, or it. 

AXILLARIS VENA, ij 4 Tis pagzans geeguimm g, 
the Vein that paſſes through the Armpit. Galen. The Axil- 
lary Vein. See Vena. 

AXIOLOGOS, Ag, from dg, worthy, and Ae 
a Word. Worthy of Notice. Hippocrates, in his Coac. Præ- 
nottones, applies this to 4Ti5nue, Apoſtemation, where it im- 
ports, conſiderable, ſufficient for a Cxiſis. 

AXIOMA, «tie, an Axiom. This ſignifies a Propoſition 
which neither requires, nor admits of, Demonſtration. But 


the Art of Phyſic has the Misfortune to have a great many 


Propoſitions lad down as Axioms relative to it, which greatly 
require, but, however, do not admit of, Demonſtration. | 
AXIOPISTIA, Aeris, from 4£:@, worthy, and ic, 
Faith, Confidence. It imports Authority. 
AXIRNACH, ſuperfluous Fat, which ſometimes 
the Tunics of the upper Eye-lids ; this frequently is 
Children. Caffellus from Albucaſis. 
AXIS, &, a Name given to a Tooth-like Eminence in the 
ſecond Vertebra of the Neck. See VERTEBRA. 
R dg ſior, dF ſia, i ia, ſignifies ſtrictly 
„or, in general, old Lard, or Suet of any oth 
— 7 See AbErs. * * 
AXUNGIA DE MUMIA, is Marrow. 


ows in 
und in 


AXUNGIA 


AxUNGIA VITRI, is Sandiver, or Salt of Glaſs. A 
kind of Salt which ſeparates from the Metal of Glaſs whilſt in 
Fuſion. It is of an acrimonious and biting Taſte. The Far- 
riers uſe it for clearing the Eyes of Horſes, It is alſo uſed 
for cleaning the Teeth; and is ſometimes applied to running 
Ulcers, a Herpes, or the Itch, by way of tive. 
AXYRIS, the ſame as AUuxYRI1s, which ſee. 
AYBORZAT, Galbanum. 12 
AY COPHOS, burnt Braſs. ndus. | 
AZAA. Rulandus explains this by Magra, Terra rubea. 
1 ſuppoſe he means Marga, Marl. Red Marl. 
AZAGOR, Verdigriſe. Rulandus. 
AZAMAR, Vermilion, or Native Cinnabar. Raland. - 
AZAMO. Rulandus explains this by Color Indus, but TI can- 
not tell what he means, unleſs black; or a Mixture of 
and Purple, which is the Indicum of Pliny. 
AZANEC. The fame Author explains this by 
ARMONIACUS. I ſuppoſe he means the Salt. , 
AZANITA ACOPON, the Name of an Acopon or 


Ointment in Paulus Ægineta. | 
AZANITA CERATUM, the Name of a Cerate in Ori- 


baſms. 

VFAARNET, Auripigmentum. Rulandus. | | 

AZAROLUS. A Name for the Meſpilus Aronia. Neaps- 
litan Medlar. 

AZCI, Ink. Rulandus. 

AZEC, green Ink. Bis. 

AZEDARACH, rr Offic. Mont. Ind. 37. 
Azedarach, Tourn. Init. 616. Elem. Bot. 489. Boerh. Ind. 
A. 2. 236. Azedarach Avicema, Park. Theat. 1442. Aze- 
darach arbor Fraxini folio, flore cœrules, Raii Hiſt, 2. 1546. 
Azadaracheni arbor, J. B. 1. 554. Chab. 44. Arbor Fraxini 
folio, flore cœrules, C. B. Pin. 415. -—— a candida, Ger, 
1307. Emac. 1491. THE BEAD-TREE. 

The Flowers of this Tree are faid, ſome, to be 

are poiſon- 


aperient and deobſtruent ; but others ſay 
ous. | 
AZEDEGRIN, the Lapis Hzmatites. Rulandus. 
AZ EFF, Sciſſile Alum. Ibidem. 
AZ EG, Vitriol. Hidem. 
AZEGT, the ſame as AsAGr. | 
AZEM, or AZOM. Rulandus explains this by Butyrum 


coctum. 
AZEMASOR, Native Cinnabar. HMidem. 
AZENSALI, a fort of black Stone found amongſt 

— It ſignifies alſo a fort of Moſs which grows on 

ocks. 
AZ ERNEC, the fame as ALFATIDA, which ſee. 
AZIMAR, Flos ris, or Es Uſtum. See Es. 

AZIUS LAPIS. See Asstus LAP Is. 

AZ OB. Rulandus explains this by lumen Saccharinum. 
AZOCH, AZ OCK, AZ OTH. Barbarous Names given 
Paracelſus to the Miercurius 3 that is, Quick- 
ver extracted from any metalline Body, which is the proper 


- * 


excludi 

carried 

Azorn is alſo taken for the Liquor of ſublimed Mercury 
ZOTH is alſo taken j 0 imed 

(or Quickſilver mixed with Vitriol and Salt, and ſo ſublimed) 


which is alſo called Aqua Permanens, Cryſtallus Phi loſopborum, 
Luna Phyſica, or by whatever other myſtical Name they pleaſe 
to give it. Libavius.. | { 
zor is alſo the ſame as Laton, that is, Copper une 
with a Gold Colour by its Mixture with Lapis Calaminaris, 
which is the ſame as Aurichalcum or Braſs, Feb»/or, 
AZRAGAR, Verdigriſe. Rulandr:. 
: AZUBO. Rulandus explains this by Fas Chymicum : But 
I do not know whether he means fome a Chymical 


Veſſel, or a Chymical Veſſel 1 

AZ UR, Nel Coral. Rulandus. 

AZURIUM, the Name of a Chymical Preparation de- 
ſcribed by Aubertus Magnus, It conſiſts of two Parts of Mercury, 
one third of Sulphur, and one fourth of Sal Ammoniac ; theſe 
are to be mixed r in a Mortar, and put into a Git 
Veſſel, which is to be fet over the Fire till a bluiſh Smoke 
ariſes ; then it is to be taken from the Fire, the Glaſs is to be 
broken, and the Contents are to be powdered, which is the 


um. 

AZYGES, he. A Name for the Os l 

AZYGOS, 9. from 4 Negative, and Coy, a Pair. 
A Vein ſituated within the Thorax on the Right Side, having 
no Fellow on the Left, whence it is denominated Axyges, or 
Vena fine Pari. See VIVA. . 

AZYMAR, Native Cinnabar. Vermilion. 
 AZYMOS, Nen, from « Negative, and Chun, Fer- 
ment. It 9 ſignifies unfermented Bread, ſuch as Sea 
Biſcuit, ich alen 3 obſerves, is extremely un- 
wholſome. Every one is ſenſible, that, by mixing Water with 
Flour, a viſcid and tenacious Paſte is form'd ; and Sea-biſcuit, 
when moiſten'd in the Stomach, is very likely to form the ſame 
kind of viſcid Subſtance, unleſs the digeſtive Powers are exceſ- 
ſively ſtrong. But Fermentation deſtroys this Viſcidity, and 

farinaceous Vegetables more eaſily digeſtible ; but at 

the ſame time inclines the Subſtances fermented to Acidity. 
For this Reaſon unfermented Bread can only be proper, when 
the Stomach abounds with Acidities, h 

This Account of unfermented Bread I thought the more 


ET Freon 3 a very unwholſome Food, has 
, 


of late much in U I find is, 
neouſly eſteem'd preferable to Bread which 
with ven. 


ſome, very erro- 


been fermented 


B in the-Chymical Alphabet, fignifies Mercury, accord- 
ing to Raymond Lully. 

9 A5 ZICARIUS, PapuCinderd,, from Bapdl, 

to ſpeak inarticulately. The Incubus, or Night- mare. 

BACANON, BA This Word is uſed by Tralkaen, 
and Paulus A gineta, and ſignifies the Seeds of There 
is in Myrepſus, C. 150. an Antidote which takes its Name 

acanon, and is faid to be a good Hepatic Medicine. 

BACAR. Caftellus, from Rulandus, ſays, this is the fame 
as Pondus, a Weight, 

BACCA, that is, a Berry, is a round Fruit, for the moſt 
part ſoft, and covered with a thin Skin, containing Seeds in a 
22318 but if it be harder, and cover d with a thicker 

„it is call'd Pomum, that is, an Apple. 

BACCÆ are ſmall roundiſh Fruits, that ſcattering 
upon Trees and Shrubs, and in that are diftinguiſh'd from Acins, 
which are Berries — * Quſters. 

Bacce, in a more ſtriẽt Senſe, are uſed for a ſmaller thin- 
ſkin'd Fruit, of a ſoft Pulp and Fleſh, including moiſt Sceds in 
a thinner Membrane. Hence, | 

BACCIFEROUs, ( Baccifer, Lat. of Bacca, a Berry, and 
Fero, I bear) is an Epithet added to the Names of any Trees, 
Shrubs, or Plants, that bear Berries, as Bryony, Honey- 


N 


B. 


ſuckle, Lily of the Valley, Aſparagus, Butchers-broom, Night- 
ſhade, Solomon's-ſeal, and many others. Miller's Di. 
E ** BERMUpENSsESs, Pilulæ Saponariæ Anghrum. 

This Fruit, when freſh, is of a black Colour, inclining to 
Red, and ſomething tranſparent. As it grows old, it turns till 
blacker. It contains a yellowiſh Kernel, the Taſte of which 
is difagreeable. This Kernel, ſteep'd jn Water, raiſes a Froth 
like Soap; and this Infuſion is uſed in Chloroſes, and in Ob- 
ſtructions of the Liver. Geoffrey. 

ä — — — — 

ö H ARIS, Omc. Mon ſpe lien 647. Emac. 

792. Raii Synop. 83. Perkins. 1 1%, Bil Cat. e's Go 
major, Schw. 15. ' Conyza major vulgaris, C. B. 265. Raii 
Hiſt. 1. 292. T ourn. Inſt. 454. Boerh. Ind. A. 116, Buxb. 81. 
Cunyꝛa major Matibioli, Baccharis quibuſdam, J. B. 2. 1051. 
Conyze majoris genus, Baccharis quibuſdam, Chab. 327. Eupe- 
torium montanum Verba ſci folio, vulgariur Baccharis diblum, 
Hiſt. Oxon. 3. MAN's SPIKENARD. 
Some call it Baccar. 

Baccharis is a ſweet - ſcented ſhrubby Plant, of which they 
uſe to make Garkinds. The Leaves art nm, and of a Size 
between thoſe of the Violet and Mullein. The Stalk is bent 
. into 


into Angles, and riſes to the Height of a Cubit, is ſomewhat 
2 and not without Suckers, The Flowers are of a purple 
Colour, inclining to White, and have a fragrant Smell ; and 
the Roots are like thoſe of black Hellebore, and ſmell like Cin- 
namon. It delights in a rough dry Soil. | 
The Root, boil'd in Water, is effectual in Convulſions, Rup- 
tures, Falls, Difficulty of Breathing, old Coughs, and, a Dif- 
ficulty of Urine; it provokes the Menſes, and, given in Wine, 
is good againſt the Bites of venomous Creatures, Qne of the 
tender Roots, uſed as a Peſſary, — away the Birth; and 
the Decoction thereof is of Service, by way of Inſeſſion, for 
Women in Child-bed. It is a very proper Ingredient in a Dia- 
paſm, on account of its extraordinary F The Leaves, 
which have an Aſtringency, make a Cataplaſm for Pains 
of the Head, an Inflammation of the Eyes, a beginning #g:- 
1 an Inflammation of the Breaſts after Delivery, and an 
las The very Smell of it provokes Sleep. Dioſcorides, 
1 


F 7 < a ranch'd woody Root, ſhooting forth — * ibres, 
this Plant ſends out ſeveral round, ſoftiſn, hairy Stalks, three 
or four Foot high; the lower Leaves grow on long Foot-ſtalks, 
being about three or four Inches long, and about half as broad, 
hairy, indented about the Edges, and blunt-pointed ; the 
Leaves which grow on the Stalks are narrower, "The Stalks 
are pretty much divided toward the Top, bearing a great Num- 
ber of naked yellowiſh Flowers in ſcaly Calices, which paſs 


away in Down; the Seed is long and lender ; the Leaves and 


Flowers have a ſtrong pleaſant Smell. It grows in hilly chalky 
Places, and flowers in Fuly, 

Tho” this Plant is but rarely uſed, yet ſome account it a 
good Vulnerary, and uſeful in Bruiſes, Contuſions, Ruptures, 
and inward Wounds, Pains in the Side, and Difficulty of 
Breathing. Miller's Bot. Off. 

We learn from AriJtophanes, Pliny, and Atheneus, that a 
precious Ointment, much eſteem'd amongſt the Antients, was 
call'd ge x aexs, probably from this Herb being a principal In- 
gredient in it. Heſychius ſays it was alſo call d Myrtle Oint- 
ment, and Lydian Ointment ; and Galen explains it a Sort of 
Lydian Ointment. | 

Hippocrates, in his Treatiſe De Natura Muliebri, deſcribes 
a Caſe, which ſcems to be an Abſceſs in the Uterus, and is 
much like the Caſe related by La Motte, Obſervation 429. 
wherein, as related by * a Hardneſs is perceived in 
the Ilia, and a Pain in the Bottom of the Belly. When this 
happens, he adviſes the Patient to lie on the Side leaſt affected, 
and to apply this Ointment (5«4xx. ,,) to the ſame Side, or what 


he calls % White Oil, He alſo takes Notice of the ſame Oint- 
ment in other of his Treatiſes on the Diſorders of Wo- 
men. 


BACCH ICA. The ſame as Hedera, the Ivy. Blancard. 

BACCHUS, Wine. It alſo ſignifies a fort of Fiſh, the 
ſame as Mugil, the Mullet. Caftellus. 

BACCINIA, the ſame as VACCINia, which ſee. Blanc. 

BACHARIS, the ſame as Bacchari. : 

BACILLUM, a ſmall Stick, or any thing in the Shape of 
one. Thus a fort of Troche, made of —— Ingredients, 
round and long, that is, in the Form of a ſmall Stick, are 
call'd Bacilla, or improperly Bacilli. Many Iron Inſtruments 
1 ſame Form, which are uſed in Chymiſtry, are alſo thus 

The Aves Cypriæ, or perfum'd Candles, are from their 
Shape alſo call'd thus. | 

BACULUS. The ſame as Bacillum, and is more generally 
uſed to ex 1 . — 

BADISIS, Bad\os. The Action of Walking. 

BADITIS. A Name for the Nymphza, or Clava Herculis, 
in Marcellus Empiricus ; who ſays the Root of this, bruiſed, 
and eaten with Vinegar, for ten Days, by a Boy, makes him 
BAUR N. The * proper x for the Capparis arbor 

e p ame 0 
ſcens Indica, Flore tetrapetalo. 8 

The Juice of the Leaves, mix'd with the Fat of wild Boars, 
makes a Liniment for the Gout. A Decoction of the Leaves 
and Flowers affords a Liquor, which, drank, purges the Belly ; 
and the Steam thereof, received into the Mouth, deterges Ul- 

Impotence. 


cers therein. The Fruit, taken in Milk, cauſes 
1 Hippecrat 

Bay , in 44 
Epithet for a NM in Paulus ineta, Lib 


BAHEL SCHULLI. Indian Tree, call'd alſo Geniffa 
ſpinoſa Indica verticillata, flore purpuro-carules. | 

3 8 rows in Places; but there 
is anoth ies of it, whi vs in Ground, with 
Stalks and Leaves of a bright — ad Flowers, in- 
clining ſomewhat to a Sky-blue. 

The Decoction of the Root provokes Urine, and frees the 


Patient labouring under a Suppreſſion of the fame 3 whence it 


© 
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reaſon of the great Uſe they have for it in France, as well for 


Jonſ. Tab. 


cures the Dropſy, ially if it be boil'd with the Oil of the 
Ficus infernalis. "The Leaves, boil'd, and pickled in Vinegar, 
have the ſame Effects. They make a Powder of the Leaves, 
which, drank with the Oil expreſs'd from the Flowers of the 
Ficus infernalis, helps to diſcuſs a Tumor in the Pudenda of the 
Male Sex. Ray. it. Plant. . 

BAIAC, Ceruſs. Rulondus. | 

BALA, a Name for the Muſa, or Muza Arbor. Raii 


BALEN A, Offic. Recch. Hiſt, Mex. 568. Balena vulga- 
ris, Aldrov. de Piſc. 688. Jonſ. de Piſc. 152. Charlt. Piſc. 46. 
Balena vulgaris edentula, dorſo non pinnato, Raii Synop. Piſc. 
6. Balæna major, laminas in y maxilla habens, bipennis, 
Zart carens, Sib, Phal. 27. Balæna vulgo dicta frue cu- 

> Rondel de Piſc. 1. 47 5 Balæna vulgo dicia i- 
cetus Ariſtotelis, Muſculus Plinii, Geſn. de Aquat. 114. Cetus, 
Schrod. THE WHALE. _ 

The Fat of a Whale is ſaid, by Schroder, to be a good Topic 
for the Itch. The Oil is more uſed in Mechanics than Medi- 
cine. It is call'd Train-oil, Pomet gives the following Account 
of the Whale. | 

The Whale is the largeſt of all Fiſh, and is to be found in 
the Northern and North-weſt Seas, The Sceleton of one was 
ſhewn at Paris in 1648, whoſe Skull was between ſixteen and 
ſeventeen Foot long, weighing four thouſand fix hundred 
Pounds ; the Jaws ten Foot wide, and fourteen Foot long, 
weighing eleven hundred Pounds each ; the Fins, which look 
like Hands, r fix hundred Pounds; the Joints of 
the Back, from the Head to the End of the Tail, forty-five 
Foot long; the firſt Joints. weighing fifty Pounds, and the 
others leſs, according as came nearer the End. I ſhall not 
trouble myſelf to give an Account of all that relates to that 
Animal, or the ner of taking him, becauſe ſeveral Authors 
have treated of it; but I ſhall only ſay, that there are two 
forts of Whales ; the one is call'd Cachalot, which differs from 
that which is call'd the #/hale, in that the Mouth of the Cacha- 
lot is furniſh'd with little flat Teeth, without a Beard or 
Whiſkers 3 which is contrary to that which bears the Name of 
the M hale, which has nothing but Whiſkers. Tis from the 
Fat or Lard of theſe Animals, that they draw H/hale-oil, which 
is a very great Commodity, eſpecially in Times of Peace, by 


» 


burning as ſeveral other Uſes, wherein it is very neceſlary, par- 
ticularly for refining Sulphur, and preparing ſome forts of Skins 
for Leather, We have two ſorts of Whale-oil come to Paris, 
the beſt of which is, that which we call Fluile de Grande Baye, 
which is, by the French, made of the Fat immediately after it 
is taken from the Fhale ; whence the French Oils do not ſmell 
ſo ill as thoſe made in Holland, becauſe the Dutch do not make 
their Oils from the Fat ſo ſoon as it is drawn from the bale, 
but bring it into Holland to be melted ; Wherefore we ought 
to prefer the French Oils to thoſe of Holland, which are eatily 
known, becauſe the Dutch are red and ſtinking, and yet are 


clear. The t Quantities ''we have of Whale - oil come 
from the Northern Sea, ir 0rd Greenland, from whence the 
Hollanders are ſupplied. Pomet. 


The Sperma Ceti is, on all hands, agreed to be the Product 
of another ſort of Whale, which is call'd 

Cetus, Offic. Cete admirabile aliud, Cluſ. Exot. 131. Balæ- 
na, Mer, Pin. 1 9% Balæna macrocephala, que binas tantum 
pinnas laterales habet, Sib. Phal. 12. Balæna major, inferiors 
tantum maxilla dentata, macrocephala bipennis, Raii Synop. 
Piſc. 15. Balæna, Ejuſd. Icht. Tab. A. f. 3. Cete, 41. Cete, 
4% Trompa, Park. Theat. 1607. Sperma Ceti 
fate difta, THE PARMASITTY WHALE. Dale. 

t has been long diſputed what the Sperma Ceti is; but 
Pomet's Account of it is the moſt ſatisfactory I have met with, 
2 its Preparation, as he has ſeen it made, and done it him- 

The Sperma Ceti is the Brain of a ſort of M hale call'd Byaris, 
and, by the People of St. Fobn de Luz, Cachalot. This Ani- 
mal is named, by ſome, the Male I bale, and, in Latin, Orca. 
It is about twenty-five Foot long, and twelve Foot high, each 
of the Teeth 1 * one Pound, which are very uſeful for 
ſeveral ſorts of Works. Theſe Creatures are very common at 
Cape Finiſtre, on the Coaſt of Galicia, and in Norway. In 
the Year 1688, there was one taken by a Spaniſb Ship that car- 
ried it to St. Sehbaſtian's, from the Head of which were taken 

-four Barrels of y Sg and from the Body ninety-fix 
of Fat. They ought then to be undeceived, who 
believe, that Sperma Cett is * A= elſe but the Brain of the 
Cachalot; and I _ ___ is with — Þ da having 
only ſeen this prepar d, but having prepar'd it myſelf. 

This Sperma Ceti is uſually prepar'd at —— and St. John 
de Lux 3 and this Work is fo rare in France, that there are not 
above two Perſons at the latter Place who know how to prepare 
it. Thoſe who prepare, take the Brain as aforeſaid, and melt 
it over a gentle Fire ; then caſt it into Moulds, like thoſe 
wherein refine Sugar; after it is cool'd, and drain'd 
from the Oil, they take and melt it again, and proceed 1 


— 
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A. 
yen err 
hite with a cut 
into Scales or Flakes, juſt ia ay/it-apprars when bro 
s this Commodity is) of ſome by of 'its 
R 
wine Flake or ww, that are car and tranſparenty = 
1 that it be not ted 24 
but too osten, which/1s eaſy to 
Smell of the, 
and of a more liſh'd White; for 
ane ty oe — | 
ght x0 be. carefully Glaſſes, or in 
from the Entrance W er e 


— Vis Mt „ An INR. 


„ wilt 


as well from 


have no 


f ll l *. 2 
Ir. diff by rub ( 17 
does n 8 bing upon th when Sed as the enen 


will ; which makes me ſuſpect, that it i M' d wich ſome 
oo, Subſtance, _ Wax, by thoſe who make it for Sale. 
I can affirm wit „that Sperma Get; is heicher the 
— nor Agr the Whale, but a particular Sub- 
found principally in the Head ef the Fi land "flakes 
> boil'd Salmon, of God, when taken out. It walfo: found 
other Parts of the > Fiſh, but note in e large n 4 
7 as. in the Heade. 
t is a noble Medicine in maty Cale, tho principally uſed, 1 


iſes, inward Hurta, and after Delivery. 4 Spleen 


Iamic in many Diſtempers of the Breaſt; and 
and heels! In 22 from — rr . 
fo in Pleuriſies, and 52 — Where the 
* 9 has been abraded by Acrimony and Choler, 
„and Dyſenteries, this is a very gbod Healer. 
in E of. the Kidneys, and bloody Urine, it is likewiſe 
a very ſuitable Medicine ; and, by ſoftening and relaxi ” 
Rare it contfibutes. nely to the n of Gravel, 
ing the Paſſages. It is moſt conveniently made u 2 
the ornms of Flgctuaries and Boles, with pun 
of the like Kind: And in ſuc 3 
0 mix'd, it giyes them an agreeable Smoothneſs, and is 
not life overable by the Patient. It is alſo very pt p ly diſſolv d 
in a Dtaught, by the Help of the Volk o or it is 
e into an Emulſion by the fame Management. The uſual 
Doſe is about haf n Nes. 1.46 26 
It is emollient and 2 outwardly uſed ; but its' 
Uſe that way is in the Smnall-pox, melted with Oil of Almonds : 
With this the Puſtules are juſt kept moiſt, when they begin » 
harden ; and it, wonderfully prevents thoſe Scars hey are 4 
leave, by ſoftening, and healing them up ſmooth. his 
is but a modern PraQtice in this Diſtemper, yet Far. takes 


Notice of its Uſe in his Lime, in 1 and filling up the 
Fiſſures, or Cavities, made by Blotches 


It is ſometimes uſed as oy metic, den, in Pane, and in 
Paſtes, to waſh the Hands witn. | 
_ BALAM.PULLI. A Name for the Tamaritx-tve, Raii 
Hi 4 Plant, -; it 
ALANDA, and VALANIDA, ate Names for the Ela, 
or Beech. Blancard. 


"BALANDINA, a factitious Stone mention 


ſomewhat difficult to tranſlate it. 
he has done, in Latin, in hopes, that thoſe whom it may con- 
cern may underſtand it better than my ſelf. 

BALANDINA * ex argents. vivo ferri, Go ft colevis 
rubei valde, & reſplendet ratiom fulphuris dicocta & converſa 
in naturam aguæ deres ignite reſpiciens naturam ar gemi vivi ; 
& quia ſua natura eff ex _ ide reſtringit 2 Kecipe 
ergo de agua aerea ferri, & implt'mollem ceraam poſt virtutem 
e — — & indura illam in aqua terreftri reftridti+ 

va ferri, & quere per informationes adictas. 
| ALANI, 9 2 nes A ſort of Shell-fiſh, ſo call'd 
ap ar r Sape, 2 which is like that of an Acorn 5 They are 

call'd Pollici Of. theſe there are many Sorts, which 
are found achering to the Rocks on ts Cant of Spin Bris- 
ws and Normandy. 


As a Food, the are eſteemꝰd | 8. | 
BALAN ANUM. * ſame As Dorset ar- 


Lully, As I de not underſtand the Original, fr has be 
I ſhall therefore give it, as 


NUM, which ſee. 
BALANOS, Barar@, an Acorn 3 but 
as aL in "his — De , uſes it to expreſs 
It is alſo made uſe of = in Theophraftus, 
to — any glandiferous Tree. 
2 the Similitude of Form,” Bolus . 
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? In 4 phys Py a 
being” mixed with- Meal 6f | Dartiel 
makes a Cataplaſm for the Gour, Bd in Vinegar, it deter- 


ges the'Plors and Lepti with Nitre, it N . Alphi 
= black Ulcers; and in Urine, "fs, 17 "ang 


kles, Spots, Sun-burns, and Pimples Ae 
it exeites V Vomiting, ald Yooſers che BE . s ver 


the Stomach. The expreſſed Oil thercofy drank, wotky by 


cras, conſumes the 
wey of Cataplaſm 
50 Wo with dae 


Stbol, but its Shell (P % aur) is mo aſtringent. 

D that remain Contuſion and Expreflion, enter a he 
volition of adapted fbr the 4 

ties and Itchings ee Lib, A: % pert 

The Ben, or Ae Mr pf e Fri of 

different Colours, of the ne e N a ing white or 

Eee: in which is found a whits en 


the heavieſt 
e but 
1 be 
aſte nor Smell, — — grows 
t Uſe to the Perfumers and others, 
lowers, as Jeſlamin, Oran es, Tube- 
With this Ofl they wake all their ſweet 
Eſſenexs, adding to the Flowers E as they fancy, 
Ambergriſe, uſk, Lavoe, Bet jamin, Storax, or Balſam of 
1 "They grow in $ en Arabia, Ethiopia, and India, 
where they — me? Perf6Aich, Which rcely ever do 
in uc, 
whole Nut is of a purging li , and the d Preſſing, 
© Tov after the Oil is CIT of a dentin — 
drying Nature; the Shells or Huſks bind extremely; = Kernel 
bruiſed, and drank with a little Ale, purge the-Body from 
and thin ; the Oil, which is drawn out of the fron 
does the fame, 2 Vomiting, and clean ſes the Stomach 


fach Nene un ite White, me 
you Can 


They are of no o Uſe, tha 
4e make Oh! of , Which has a he Vie. 
firſt is, that it has neither 


rantid; which tnakes it of 
for preſerving the Scents 
roſe, und the like. 


of much ſoul ther'd therein 3 but the Nut itſelf, in 
its Body, — uch more trouble the Stomach, unleſs it 
be toaſted at the Fire: for _—_ * Nr of their emetic 
ality, and Fab they are given 
ers, hd ay) ed, to deanſe . Bone. and 
cure the Colic. . — taken in Poſſet- drink to a 
_—_ 1 the Hardneſs of the Liver and Spleen. Ihe 


befides its excellent Uſe to the Perfumers, is employ'd by 
the © 4p and Skirſhers, to preſerve their Leather from 

or from ever growing mouldy, as 2 1 
3 e 7. longer 
retaihs, the Perfume o infus d in it, . | 
Oil whatſvever. ohne into the Fans, 1 he helps the Noite 
in chem, and Deafneſs alſo. The Kernel, fed with Vinegar 
the lich, Level, N 55075 Sores, 


Mix'd 
. and caſes the Go and . which are 


in'd t Crew l Nodes N and SES Mix'd with 
obey, it diflolyes Knots, and hard Tu- 
mord. Pomet. 


. 


Besen 
Fus Fr Fruit was termed Clans Unguentaria, becauſe it yields 
an Oil * Expreſſion, uſed by Perſumers in perfuming _ 


1 
B AL 
Oib, and never turns rancid. It is t 
and ſome other cutaneous Diſcaſes, as 
and is ſometimes mixed with Biſmuth and white Precipitate. 
Some ſay, that this Oil, mixed with a Hazel- nut, or Falbert, 
and taken in this „ will purge upward and downward ; 
and it is certain, that the Fruit i made into an Emulſion, 
is purgative, "Geoffroy, (2488 ? 
There is another Species of Ben, which is much | * 


the preceding. It is call'd by Monardus, in his Hi 
purgatrix, the great Ben, vr 
| is brought ſome- 


Drugs, Ben magnum, ſeu Ave 
purging Filbert, It grows in America, and is 
times from St. Domingo, but is very ſcarce, 45 
It purges upwards and downwards. The Indians uſe for 
the Wind-colic. The Doſe from half a Dram td a, Dram. 
They weaken its Force by roaſting it. de Drogues. _ 
BALASIUS, A Gem of a purple or roſy Colour. It is a 
ſort of Carbuncle. Rulandus relates ſome wonderful Effects of 
this precious Stone, which are not worth farther Notice, be- 
cauſe utterly fabulous, | 1 
BALAT RO, according to Blancard, is the fame as Ban- 
BALIO, which ſee. 42 
BALAUSTIA, Balauſtines, Theſe are the Flowers of the 
Balauftia, Offic. Ger. 1262. Emac. 1450. Balauſtia 
Hiſpanica, J. B. 1. 82. Chab. 3. e pleno ma- 
jore, C. B. 1 Balauſtium, Mont, Ind. 37. Aldrov. 
Dendr. 979: alus Punica ſylveſtris myers Poe Balauſtium 
majus, Park. Theat. 175 1. Rail N 3483- alauſtium majus 
ue Malus Punica ſylveſtris major, Park. Parad Punica 
ore pleno majore, 


Malus Punica pleniflora, Jonſ. r. 29. The BALAU- 
STINE-TREE. f * 

The Balaufline is the Flower of the wild Pomgranate, of 
which there are ſeveral Kinds; ſor you meet with the white, 
the ted, and the Roſe- colour d. It is like the Cytinum (Flow- 
er) of the Garden Pomgranate, and the Juice thereof is ex- 
tracted in the ſame manner as Hypociſtis. 

It is of an aſtringent Quality, and effectual to the ſame Pur- 
paw as the Hypociſtis and the Cytinum. Dieſcorides, Lib. 
I. Cap. 154. 

There = two Sorts of Balauſtines ſold, the fine and the 
common : By the fige are meant the Huſks, together with their 
Flowers; by the common, thoſe which have nothing but the 
Huſk, Pomet. | 
** Balauſſ inet, as wal 4 the 22 are X 77 

ature, very aſtringent, inſpiſſating, refrigerating, ing; 
whence Mut are very often uſed for all Kinds of © luxes, qt 


Diarrhoea, Dyſentery, the Uterine Flux, and others; and for 
ſtopping of | 
der. 'S 

BALBIS, is, is 


from Wounds, Dale from Schro- 

explained by Galen in his Exegeſis, an 

oblong Cavity; hence Ao rr od in Hippocrates, in er 

tiſe de Articulis, is ſpoken of the Cavity at the Extremity of the 
Humerus, to which the Ulna is articulated. 

BALBUTIES, A Defect in the Speech. Properly that 
Sort of Stammering, where a Perſon ſometimes heſitates, and 
immediately after 8 precipitately. 

BALIST A, O8. The AsTRAGALUS, which fee. | 

BALITISTERA. Rulandus explains this by Terre Ru- 


bea, T- 
BALLERUS. A ſmall River-fiſh taken Notice of by Aldre- 


vandus and Lemery, which is uſed in Food, but has no - 
cinal Virtues attributed to it. 


BALLOTE. er 
Marrubium nigrum Ballote, Office. Marrubium nigrum, 
STINKING HOREHOUND. Ger. 566. Emac. 701. 


Raii Hiſt. 1. 571, Mer. Pin. 75. Marrubium nigrum, froe 
Ballote, J. B. 3. 318. Chab, 436.  Marrubium nigrum fi- 
tidum Ballote dictum, Park. Theat. 1230. num nigrum 
fetidum, Ballote Dioſcoridis, C. B. Pin. 230. Hiſt. Oxon. 
377+ Marrubiaſtrum, Rivin. Irr. Mon. Ballote, Tourn. 
nſt, 185. Elem, Bot. 153. Raii wer," 3- 244. Boerh. 
Ind. A. 175. Rupp. Flor. Jen. 183. Dill. Cat. Giff. 135. 
Buxb. 35. Ballete, Marrubium nigrum fetidum, Merc. 2 
1. 23. . Brit. 14. BLACK HOREHOUN UO. 
Ballets, or black Horehound, ſhoots up from one Root in 
numerous, black, ſquare, and ſomewhat hairy Stalks. The 
Leaves are like thoſe of the common Horehound, but 
and rounder, black, and hairy, and ſet at Diſtances about the 
Stalk like thoſe of the Meliſſophyllum, for which Reaſon ſome 
give it that Name. The Flowers are white, and grow about 
c Stalk in Whorles. OT | 
| SCRE Lage, with Salt, is of Efficacy again 
the Bite of a Dog, and, dry'd over hot Cinders till they are 
wither'd, are good to repreſs a Condyloma ; and uſed with 
Honey, deterge foul Ulcers. Dioſcoridgs, Lib. 3. Cap. 117. 
The black Horehound grows better, and more branched 
than the white, having ſquare, hairy Stalks, and larger, darker 
Leaves, which more reſemble thoſe of dead Nettle, but are 


ſomewhat ſofter in handling, of a ſtrong earthy Smell. The 


five-corner'd, large 3 
and labiated, appearing t 


420. | 
ourn. Inſt. 626.. Boerh. Ind A. 2. 450» 


B/A'L 


t r in the Itch, Flower 
© nod Detarganc Si 


a common Foot - ſtalk, and 


commends it DN! inſt hyſteric and hypo- 
It contains a great deal of Oil half exalted,” and eſſential and 
volatile Salt; Lemm des Drogues,” 00 oo nn 0 

Its Leaves are bitter, ſtinking, and give no Tincture of Red 
to the blue Paper, which makes us conjecture, that the natural 
Salt of the Earth is involved in it by a great deal of fetid Oil. 
Mr. Ray recommends a ſtrong DecoQtion of it in hyſterical and 
h ndriac Caſes. Make a Tea of equal Parts of white 

orehound, ſtinking Horehound, and Betony-leaves, and drink 
every Day three or four Cups of it, in order to prevent the 
ne or render its Attacks the lefs violent. Martyn's Tour- 
nefort. "$70 | f | 

BALNEABILE. An Epithet for ſuch Waters as are pro- 
BALNEA, Baths. Lg 1 1 
Theſe have in all Ages been uſed with a View to Cleank- 
neſs and Decency. Hence, probably their Medicinal Virtues 
were firſt diſcover d. And it is remarkable, that f Ab- 
lutions have been injoin'd as a Duty, by moſt Religions which 
have been eſtabliſhed tn the Eaſt. At this Day the Orientals 
reproach the Europeans with Beaſtlineſs, on account of their 
* to bathe; and, it muſt be conft ſſed, with too much 

eaſon. * 

Medea is ſaid to be the firſt who employ'd warm Baths with 
a View to Health, and this gave Riſe to the Fable, that flic 
boil'd People alive. | ien ONE 
Poliat, an old King of Theſſaly, qo Ne Inelination to 
try what Effects this new Medicine would. have upon him, 
„ e the Experiment, which might add Credit to the 

Melampus bath'd the Daughters of Pratus, in order to cure 
them of Madneſs. | | 

The Lacedemonians immers'd their Children in Wine, as 
ſoon as ever were born, tho* they were ſenſible, that it 
would make them die of Epileptic Fits, in caſe they were of 
a weak Conſtitution. | | | ft 

Thoſe Robbers in foreign Parts, which are called Bohemians, 
a ſort of Banditti, not unlike our Gypſies, waſh their Chil- 
dren, as ſoon as born, in the next Fountain, to try their 

Virgil ſays the ſame of the antient Latins. | 


Durum a ti genus, natos ad flumina primum 
Deferimus, ſæuogue gelu duramus & undis. - 


Aſclepiades recommended cold Baths. Dron Caffius, Lib. 53. 
informs us, that Auguſtus being extremely ill, and not able to 
take Medicines, 2 an Averſion to Antonius Muſa 
advis'd him to uſe cold Bathing, and to drink cold Water. 
This cur'd the Emperor; and beſides other great Rewards 
from = and the Senate, Muſa for this was allow'd to 
wear a Gold Ring, a Privilege none before, enjoy du nleſs 
Men of the firſt Quality in Rome. | 5 

The ſame Privilege was alſo granted to all thoſe of his Pro- 
ſeſſion; and they were farther granted an Immunity from all 
Taxes ſor ever. 0 

But afterwards Muſa treating Marcellus in the ſame man- 
ner, it coſt that young Prince his Life. And upon this Ac- 
count Muſa was cenſur'd, as if Livia had bribed him to adviſe 


cold Ba to this Prince improperly. 

Thats wh conſider what ood Elles, cold Baths may have 
upon People in Years, or ſuch whoſe Fibres are relaxed ; and, 
on the contrary, of what ill Conſequence may be, in 
People, whoſe Fibres are in Elaſticity, will eaſily 
account for the different Effects of the cold Bath upon Au- 
guftus and his Nephew. 


Suetonius in Auguſto, Cap. 59. and 81. tells us, that the 

Senate decreed Antonius a a Statue of Braſs, and fet it next 

to that of X ius. | | * 

2 Au „ at his Return from his Expedi- 

tion to Biſcay, having a Diſorder in the Liver, conſequent to 

againſt a long Fluxion ; Antonius Muſa propos'd a hazardous Remedy, 


and quite con to thoſe that had been try'd, which was to 
his warm Fomentations for cold ones. | 

Pliny fays, that before the Time of Maſa, none but warm 
Baths were made uſe of; and that Antonius Mufa brought cold 

ones into Credit. 

Horace informs us, that he was forbid going to Baie, by 

Antonius Muſa, and order'd to waſh in cold Water, tho” in 

5 ir the 


BAL 


the Middle of Winter 3 and that the People of Bai com- 
plain'd of the Sick, who left them, and expos'd their Heads 
and Stomachs to the cold Fountains at and Gabi. 

Antonius Muſa had a Brother, whoſe Name was Fapberdut, 
who was Phyſician to the ſecond Jula, according * 2 
and ſhared with the former the Credit of the Invention of 
Baths. Pliny, however, is miſtaken when he tels us, that 
Amonius Mnſa and Euphorbus were the Inventors of cold 
Baths, becauſe they were recommended by A/clepiades, who 
liv'd before them. Sth t 
Pliny, Lib. 29. Cap. 1. gives an Account of a Phyſician of 
Mar ſeilles, whoſe Name was Charmis. He came to fix at 
Rome, in the Reign of Nere, and made a Fortune. He 
recommended much cold Baths in the Middle of Winter. 

Plutarch in his Sym Lib. 8. Queſt, 9. gives us a 
very diſadvantageous Idea of the Roman warm He 
ſays, that nothing contributes ſo much to change the Body, 
and produce new Diſcaſes, as the Varlety of Baths that were 
in his Time made uſe of ; by which the Body is firſt ſoften'd 
like Iron by Heat, and then again harden'd by dipping into 
cold Water, like Steel. Any one, ſays he, who liv'd 
a few Years us, if he was to look into our Baths, 
would ſay, 


oda us 16 Axen Tlrewparyitor T5 prom: by” 
He adds, that their Anceſtors uſed mild Baths, inſomuch 
that Alexander the Great, when he had a Fever, ſlept in one; 


reſpired in Breathing 
which ſuffer'd not one Particle of the Body to be at Reft, but 


themſelves, as it were flaming from the Bath. 
Baths are properl enough ditinguiſhed into hot and cold; 
A both take difhr extend ; to the different 


Ys —_— 
Degrees of Heat and Coldneſs, and acco 
Contents of the Waters made ufe of. | 
Baths again are univerſal, that is, ſuch as the whole Body is 
immers'd in ; or particular, that is, ſuch as are apply'd to ſome 
Parts, as Semicupia, Pediluvia, and ſome Sorts of Fomen- 
tations. 
It is well known in natural Philoſophy, that Heat 


ing to the various 


and that Cold, on the „contracts and braces the 
Bodies it is apply'd to. This muſt neceſſarily render warm 
> "op ifferent from thoſe which are in their Ef- 

We find a great deal in Hippocrates, with to the 
Uſe of Baths, both warm and cold ; and both as Preſervatives 


But in his Treatiſe 


Time of Hippocrates, as aft d , 

The Uſes of Bathing in particular Diſtempers, according to 
Hippocrates, are ſpecify d under their reſpective Articles; mean 
time, his general Rules are, that the Patient who uſes this Re- 
medy ſhould remain without moving from his Place, that he 
ſhould not ſpeak, but allow thoſe who either bathe him, or 
pour Water on his Head, or rub him, to perſorm their ſeveral 
Offices: That Sponges ſhould be uſed in rubbing him, and not 
the Inſtrument called Strigi/ : That the Patient ſhould with 

t Precaution guard againſt Cold: That the Bath ſhould not 
be uſed immediately after eating or drinking; and that both 
theſe were alſo to be abſtained immediatel 
out of the Bath : That it to be conſi , whether the 
Patient uſed the Bath when in Health ; and if he did, whether 
he reaped Advantage, or ſuſtained -- + jury by it: 
laſtly, that the Bath ſhould not be uſed by People who are either 
too ſoluble, or too coſtive, in their Bellies, nor by Perſons who 
have not made a previous Diſcharge of their Excrements, nor 
thoſe who are too weak, who have an Incligation to vomit, a 
Nauſea, or a Bleeding at the Noſe. 

According to Hippocrates, the Uſe of the Bath is to refreſh 
and moiſten, to remove Wearineſs, to the Skin and 
Joints, to provoke Urine, to diſpel Heavineſs of the 
and to render the Noſtrils and other open Ducts of the 
moiſt, He allows two Baths a Day for ſuch Patients as have 
been accuſtomed to bathing during their Health. 


Celſus gives the following Directions with reſpet to Bathing. 


Bathing is uſeful on two Accounts ; for ſometimes, after the 
Fever is gone, it makes way for Health, by enabling the Pa- 
tient to uſe a- more plentiful Diet, and richer Wines; 
times it takes off the Fever itſelf, It is commonly adviſed, 
when the outer Skin wants to be relaxed, the corrupt Humours 
to be attracted from the inward Parts, and the Habit of the 
Body to be changed, 


; 


5 


of 
„ was a Mixture of Moiſture and Fire; 
they extinguiſh'd 
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| pretty cautious in the Uſe of Bathing, 
lepiades more z nor indeed is. it à thing to be dreaded, 
it be ſeaſonable, otherwiſe it is pernicious. If a Per- 
| ſo as to be free for a whole Day, he 
after the uſual Time of the Fit, Yaſely ven- 
Q Fever be periodical, ſo as to return 
third or fourth Day, Whenever it fails to make its uſual 
ing may ly uſed. While a Fever continues, 
if it be but gentle, and the Patient labour under an inveterate 

the Bath is a wholſome Medicine, w 

this Caution, however, that there be no Hardneſs or Swelling 
about the Præcordia, no Roughneſs of the Tongue, no Pain in 
the Head, or middle Parts of the Body, and that the Fever does 
not at the ſame time increaſe. "> 

| r n 
before the Shivering, the other after the Fever is gone; 
thoſe who have been moleſted with flow Intermittents, the 
proper Time' is, when Acceſs is entirely over, or, if that 
does not happen, at leaſt when it is mitigated, and the Body in 
1 

weak Perſon, e muſt be 
that he takes no Cold before his Entrance. When he is there, 
let: him ſtop a while, and examine whether he perceives an 

about hi „ and whether any Sweat ariſes. i 


the former happens, and the other does not follow, Bathing that 


carry'd back, and Cold is by all means 
to be avoided, and Abſtinence is to be uſed. If there be no Al- 
teration at the Temples, but a Sweat breaks out, firſt in thoſe 
Parts, and afterwards in other Places, the Mouth is to be 
fomented with hot Water, and he is then to ſit in the Solinm, 
There he is alſo to mind whether his outer Skin ſhivers at the 
firſt Contact of the hot Water, which, though it can ſcarce 


where all things previous are right, is a certain Sign that 
ing will prove of no 
ought to be perform'd 
by conſidering his 


one 
t for 


after raiſin a Sweat, the 
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to be carefully covered with Cloaths 
cold Blaſts ; and there alſo the Patient is to ſweat 


Il! 


"FE 
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ari 
$ a Proof of this, — EE 
incipal Baſis and moſt ial Ingre- 
dient of which is ſimple Water; a Fluid, which, when pure, light, 
and without any adventitious Mixture, is poſſeſſed of highly mo- 
dicinal and falutary Qualities. In all Ages, the more ious 
and ſkilful * ſeem to have been ſenſible of this. Ac- 
cordingly crater, Galen, Calius Aurelianus, Aretæus, 
Celſus, and Trallian, inform us, that in their reſpeRive 
Times Baths of ſweet and pure Water were much uſed in the 
moſt violent internal Diſtempers, eſpecially in the moſt formi- 
dable Diſorders of the Head, ſuch as racking Pains and Madneſs, 
whether accompany'd with Melancholy and Deje&edneſs, or 
with Rage and Fury. The Antients uſed theſe Baths with un- 
common Succeſs. And Alexander Trallianus [ Lib. 1. ] affirms, 
That a Bath of pure and ſweet Water is of all other things 
<< the beſt calculated for the Relief of the Melancholy; but tis 
they ſhould remain in it for a conſiderable time, 
<< even in the Summer.“ | | 
Artteus approves of this Practice, and orders Pa- 
tients to go often into Waters that are naturally hot, and re- 
main in them for a conſiderable time, ſubjoining this as a Rea- 
ſon, that in thoſe labouring under Melancholy the Muſcles are 
dry and tenſe ; and that a more proper Step cannot be taken to 
remove their Diſorder, than to render lax and ſoft by 
22 Aurelianus alſo warmly recommends the Uſe of natu- 
ral Waters in maniacal Caſes. | 
And Proſper Alpinus [ de Medicina E gyptiorum] informs us, 
y cured by the Uſe 


that many Patients were 
violent Pains ariſing from a Stove in the Kid 


In caſe 
Alexander Trallianus and Aretæus highly 
to the Navel in warm Baths. 

I myſelf alfo, from repeated lence, can affirm, that in 
violent Diſorders of the Head, ſuch as Madneſs, Melancholy, 


preternatural Stupidity and Torpor of Mind, diſturbed Sle 
attended with (gh Dreams, Hemicrania, Vertigos, Dim. 
neſs of Sight, violent Tooth-achs, racking Pains of thy nervous 


fitting up 


BAL 


Parts, Catdialgias, Iiac Paſſions, Colics, and Pains ariſing from 
the Stone in the Kidneys, Baths of the Toplitz Waters, as alſo 


ſitting. in 2 Water — warm, afforded inftan- 
tancous Relief, even during the Paroxyſm itſelf, and under the 
immediate Attack of the Symptoms ; for ſo ſurpriſing is the 
Efficacy of Baths in alleviating Pain, and relaxing ſpaſmodic 
Stricturos, that fo long as the Patients remain in them, their 
Complaints ceaſe, and their racking Spaſms are not felt ; but 
make a freſh Attack when they quit them. The Antients alſo, 
according to Celſus, and the Egyptions, _— to Alpinus, 
uſed Baths no leſs frequently and ſucceſsfully in all Fevers, ex- 
cept peſtilential, whether of the continued or intermitting Kind, 
though they did not approve of them in the firſt Stages} and 
eateſt Vigour, but only in the Declenſion. of the Diſeaſe. 
And I myſelf have more than once ſucceſsfully ordered emol- 
lient and nervous Baths to be uſed by old People labouring under 
Quartan:Fevers, on their Days of Reſpite, Long 
But Baths of pure and ſweet Water not only ſoften and re- 
lax the Fibres when rigid, tenſe, and conſtricted with Spaſms, 
and derive the Blood and Humours from the Head, and ſuperior 
Parts, to others that are leſs noble and delicate, but alſo won- 
derſully aſſiſt the Circulation of the Blood and Juices, and pro- 
mote cutaneous Secretion z for by their Humidity they relax the 
Fibres and Pores of the Skin; and by their Warmth they expand 
the Blood, and au t the Dilatation, and-conſequently the 
Contraction of the Heart and Arteries. Hence the Pulſe is ren- 
dered fuller and 8 and the Circulation of the Juices acce- 
lerated, by which means the Blood becoming more thin and 


fluid, is quickly conveyed-to the moſt remote Tubes of the 


Body, and to all the Parts bf its Surface; and the Elimination 
of the moſt ſubtile and noxious Sordes is promoted; which End 
will be- ſtill more effectually anſwered, if the Patient betake 
himfdf to Bed immediately after the Uſe of the Bath; becauſe 
the Matter to be eliminated by the Pores of the Skin is re- 
ſtrained and pent up by the Gravitation and Preſſure of the cir- 
cumumbient Water, fo long as the Patient remains in the Bath. 
But when this Gravitation and Preflure are removed, that is, 
when. the Patient comes out of the Bath, has his Body dry'd, 
and goes to Bed, fo great a Quantity of Serum is diſcharged 
from the opened and expanded 'T'ubuli,, that the whole'Surtace 
yo the Body is ſometimes covered with a plentiful, but kindly 
Weat. | Rel n 

Beſides, Baths and Semicupinzms (Half-baths) have a peculiar 

acy in augmenting the Virtues, and affifting the Operations, 
uf the more generous Medicines, as they axe call'd, in the Cure 
of the moſt terrible Diſorders 3 for tis ſufficiently known, that 
the drinking acidulated or other wholſome Waters for che Cure 
of ſtubborn and chronical Diſorders is attended with much hap- 


pier Confequ when Baths are uſed in Conjunction with 
them, than they are drank without ſuch Aſſiſtance. 
Thus the of the Caroline Waters, and thoſe of 'Z gra, 


eſpecially in curing ſpaſmodic and hypochondriac Diſorders, and 
Perſons whoſe nervous Syſtems are weakened and impaired, ap- 
pears more conſpicuous and ſurpriſing, if after drinking them 
the Patients go into the warm [Baths of Toplita, and uſe them 
in a due manner, and for a proper time; for theſe Waters are 
very light, ſubtile, and pure, as appears both from ſtatical Ex- 
periments, and from Evaporation, by which ſcarcely any thi 
of a ſolid Nature is left; ſo that by reaſon of their Subtilty and 
Purity, the RY penetrate into the ſmalleſt Interſtices 
of the ſolid Parts and Fibres, which are tenſe and contracted ; 
and by their relaxing and emollient Nature, reduce them to 
their natural State. | | | 
Baths are of ſingular E in the Cure of a virulent Lues 
Henerta, attended with its moſt formidable ee. pro- 
vided the Patients go almoſt daily into them, and from thence 
to Bed with a View to Sweat ; but the Body muſt firſt be pre- 
by Veneſection, Laxatives, and ſuch Medicines as fweeten 
the Blood, and proper Preparations of Mercury duly :exhibited, 
whether with a View to promote Sweat, or excite a Flux of 
the Saliva. Decoctions alſo. of the Roots and Woods recom- 
mended for purifying the Blood in cutaneous Diſorders, Pains, 
Exulcerations, and fuch Diſtempers as draw their Origin from 
an exceſſive Acrimony of the Juices, produce much more 
and happy Effects, if Baths are uſed along: with them. 
nd indeed 'tis ſcarce credible what a large Quantity of thick 
Fat, and fetid Sordes, is extracted from the moſt minute Tubuli 
of the Skin by Baths, and left ſwimming in the Water. If we 
have à Mind to preſcribe the * 99Ies or Subſtances 
of an acrid Nature, for exciting a Diſcharge of the Urine, theſe 
things are more fafely exhibited after a previous Uſe of Baths. 
Though tis plain, that the Antients performed wonderful 
Cures in inate Diſorders, by means of white Hellebore ; 
t we find =__ uſed that Remedy, till after the Paticnt 
had uſed the for by this means the Juices are not only 
rendered more fluid and (moveable, and the | 
opened, that the peccant · Matter may be eliminated with the 
greater Eaſe, but the Fibres alſo of the ſolid Parts are relaxed, 
and by that means the violent Spaſme, the Strictures, and all 
l / , : a | 


e 


the other bad r ſuch a draſtic and herculemi 
Medicine are prevented. The Bath is alſo uſed in taking Vo- 
mits, which, according to Alpin, [de Madic in. Aab. the 
Sorte uſed every th as a Preſervatiye, but not except 
ina . 5 ag 3:1 * | * 

When Diſeaſes ariſing from Affections of the Uterus, and 
from a Relaxation or Stricture of its Veſſels, are to be cured; 
ſuch as the Fluor Albus, when Abortion is to be prevented; 
when fleſhy Concretions, reſembhling a Polypus, or Moles, the 
frequent Cauſes of Abortions, are to be expell'd ; or when the 
Menſes, flowing irregularly, are to be reduced to their natural 
and ſtated Periods, I always preſcribe, and that with the defired 
Succeſs, the frequent Uſe of Baths, in Conjunction with pro- 
per internal uterine Medicines, ogues, Balſamics, and 
Purgatives. Preparations. of Steel, eſpecially in a liquid Form, 
as alſo Infuſions of the Peruvian Bark, or Decoctions of it in 
Wine, by their mild and balſamic Aftringency, produce very 
remarkable and happy Effects by corroborating and ſtrengthen- 
ing the Tone of the Parts in Cachexies, in inveterate intermit- 
ting Fevers, and in that Species of the hypochondriac Affection, 
which draws'its Origin from a Weaknefs of the periſtaltic Mo- 
tion of the Inteſtines. But ſtill theſe Medicines will operate 
with more Safety and Succeſs, if during the Time they are uſed 
the Body is duh exerciſed, or frequently ſoftened and relaxed 
by Bathing. Lhe Facts I now mention are ſufficiently con- 
firmed by long Experience. 

But for Baths of this Kind we are not to uſe Spring-waters, 
nor ſuch as are hard, heavy, or impregnated with a calcarious 
Earth ; but muſt make Choice of thoſe that are light and ſub- 
tile, of which Kind is Rain-water and River-water, eſpecially 
immediately after a Fall of Rain. Thoſe Waters are alſo to be 
eſtecm*d molt proper ſor Bathing, which, in Waſhing, ſooneſt 
take Stains out of Linen Cloths; which, in the Preparation of 
Victuals, _— and thoroughly ſoften Roots: and Pot - herbs 3 
which,” upon Evaporation, leave little or no Matter behind; 
and which, when pour'd hot upon Tea, or any other Subſtance 
of a: like Nature, quickly enter their Potes, and extract cheit 
Virtues. But if ſuch cannot be had, thoſe we can come at 
muſt be corrected, and reader'd ft by Art ; which is moſt 
convenicntly and effectuaſly done by adding to them ſome Lixi- 
vium, or Hence Soap, or by, pouting into them a ſufficient 
Quantity of Milk, or by mixing with them a Decoction of 
wheaten Bran, of the Flowers or Leaves of Chamomile, or of 
the Flowers and Roots of white Lilies. The Antients, as ap- 
pears from Cœlius Aureliattus, added Oils, and uſed Baths thut 


r for alleviating Pains, and curimg thoſe Suppreſſions of 


rine which proceed from ſpaſmodic Strictures of the Sphinctet 
Muſcles placed at the Oriſice of the Bladder. And emollient 
Baths made up in this manner are of fingular Service for. facili- 
tating Delivery, eſpecially in Women with their firft Child, or 
ſuch as are a little advanced in Y ears, or of a dry Conſtitution, 
if uſed in the laſt Months of Geſtation. In the Tabes Dorſalis 
of . Children, as alſo in the Rickets, theſe Baths are likewiſe of 
unſpeakable Setvice; for they open the obſtructed and con- 
ſtricted Ducts, and, by rendering che nutritious Juices more 
fluid, occaſion by that meuns a freer and more equable Diftri- 
bution of them to the ſeveral Parts of the Body. 

Quite different are the Effects of thoſe natural Baths, which, 
by reaſon of the chalybeate Principle they contain, are ſo far 
from ſoftening and relaxing, that they rather brace up and 
harden- the Pores of the Body. Chalybeate Waters, of this 
Kind, are now diſcover'd in a great many Parts of Germany; 
but thoſe of the greateſt Note are, the Waters of Freye 
in the Marquiſate of Brandenburgh ; thoſe of Bebran in Tur in- 
gen ; thoſe of rg; thoſe of Lauchſtade in Moiſſue, diſco- 
ver'd 8 and thoſe of Eppag and Mei ſeaburg in Franco- 
nia. Tho? all theſe Fountains yield a light and ſubtile Water, yet 
by reaſon of that moſt ſine and ſulphureous Crocus of Mars, 
which they depoſit after ſtanding ſome time, and by which they 
tinge, with a yellow Colour, Linen or Eggs thrown into the 
Bath, are of a ſomewhat afttingent Tafte'; and may by a ſkil- 
ful Phyſician be preſcrib!d-internally-with Succeſs, in thoſe Caſes 
where chalybeate Preparations are proper. But their external 
Uſe in Bathing is much more highly extoll'd, as being of ſingu- 
lar Service to thoſe who have phlegmatic Conſtitutions, a ſpon- 
gious. State of the Fibres, and ſmall full Veſſels. They are 
alſo of Service in Caſes where, by reuſon of a too ſlow Circu- 
lation of the Blood, the Juices are infpiſſated, become foul, 
and contract a ſcorbutic-Impurity, whence ariſe Languors, 
rheumatic Pains, Gouts, cxdematous Tumors, Contractions, and 
alſo in Wealeneſſes, and Refrigerations of the Joints ; in all which 
Caſes theſe corroborating Baths are highly ſerviceable, by means 
of their ſubtile ſulphurebus and chalybeate Principle, by which 
they impart Stre and Elaſticity to the languid Parts, and 
brace up the relax d and weaken'd Fibres.” 
And tho?, ſuch is the Nature and Genius of theſe aſtringent 
chalybeate Baths, that they ought only to be uſed when tepid 


and «776 65, "ar mg ſmce, when too hot, they prove very 
hurtful to the Body, throw the Blood into preternatural Com- 
motions, 

S 


exci N 

when the Patient, immediately after a tepid Bath of this 
Kind, in which the ſuperior Part of the Water is rather cold: 
is 


than hot, is laid in Bed, he becomes warm, his Pulſe beats 
ſtrong, and often a plentiful Sweat is diſcharged from all che 
Parts of his Body, by which his Strength is conſiderably in- 


creaſed, and the external Parts are corroborated; | $ 
There are alſo artificial Baths of a more gently corroborating 
Nature, which are made of cephalic ar 
boil'd in light and pure Water; and are of very fin Effica+ 
cy. For preparing Baths of this Kind we.princ — uſe 
. Thyme, Rolemary, Hylop, Clary 
riganum, wi yme, me, 5 . 
dry'd Mint, Catmint, . 992 Feverfew, — Fl 
common Chamomile and z all which put into-a Bag, 
with the Addition of ſome Handfuls of common Salt and. Pot- 
aſh, are to be gently boil'd in the Water. Walhing the Body 
with medicated Waters of this =o in a Bathing-wb, pro- 
duces very happy, ng ſalutary in Paralytic Diſorders, 
Imbecillity, and Weakneſs of the Joints 3. and proves very ſer- 
viceable to weak, cachectic, and cold Conſtitutions ; and to 
eld Men, who, by the Violence of . 21% have their 
Strength impair'd, their Nerves weaken'd, and the Tone of the 
Ligaments of their Joints in ſome meaſure deſtroy'd. They 
are no leſs remarkably beneficial in all Diſorders of the Uterus, 
occaſion'd by Abortion,.difficult Births, or even Labours of 
any Kind: As alſo in Caſes where the Compages of the Uterus 
is drench'd with two luxuriant Humidity ; or where a white 
viſcid Humour, diſcharged from the Pudenda, occaſions Steri- 
lity. They alſo wonderfully promote. the obſtructed Menſes ; 
and the Hzmorrhoids in Men, when ſtopp'd.. . -. 
There are alſo Baths of another Kind, call'd Vapour-Baths, 
or Lacenic Baths. In theſe the Vapours, whether hot and dry; 
ſuch as theſe exhaling from kindled Spirits of Wine ;; or hot 
and moiſt, ſuch as theſe ariſing from Herbs boil'd in Wine or 
Water, have immediate Acceſs, either to the whole Body, or 
only to ſome. particular Parts of it, "Theſe warm Exhalations 
are of ſingular Efficacy in promoting Sweat, opening the ſub- 
e ſoftening the harden'd Parts, relaxing ſuch: as 
are tenſe and rigid; and dal ing viſcid and tenacious Humours; 
and that the Horns and hardeſt Bones of Animals may be 
ſoſten'd, and render'd pliable, by means of the warm Steams of 
Water alone, is a Fact known even to Cooks and Druggiſts. 
For this Reaſon, Vapour-Baths are of ſingular Service in cold 
Diſtempers, Anaſarcas, cedematous Tumors, Caſes where the 
Limbs are become paralytic, the Lues Venerea, and Swellings 
of the Teſticles: They are likewiſe very beneficial in repreflin 
a Prolapſus either of the Uterus or Anus, and may be prepar'd 
different Materials, according to the Nature and Genius of the 
Diſtemper they are intended to relieve. . In that terrible Species 
of Teneſmus, which generally accompanies a Pyſentery, the 
Steams of Milk, in which Elder-flowers have been boil'd, afford. 
inſtantaneous Relief. Vapour-Baths of this Kind are alſo uſe- 
ful in provoking the Hzmorrhoidal Diſcharge, and even neceſ- 
ſary, in this Caſe, before the Application of Leeches ; and, 
becauſe they are excellently calculated for clearing the Mouths 
of the Uterine Veins, when block'd up with a preternatural 
Mucus, they are uſed with Succeſs in Caſes where the Menſes. 
are either entirely obſtructed, or diſcharged in too ſmall a 


ntity. 
_ 6 the moſt valuable and powerful Remedies produce the 
moſt diſmal and fatal Effects, when uſed unſkilfully, and with- 
out Circumſpection; ſo the raſh and unwary Uſe of Baths is 
more injurious than advantageous to the Patient. For this very 
Reaſon Galen lays down three Rules to be obſerved, with regar 
to Bathing: Firſt, That thoſe who are ſubject to Shivering, 


ſhould by no means uſe Baths. Secondly, That thoſe who have 


any of their Viſcera weak, or un „ ſhould alſo avoid it. 
And thirdly, That ſuch as have their Prime Viz clogg d and 
encumber'd with Humours, ſhould carefully avoid it. t the 
following Rules, with regard to the Uſe of the Bath, are better 
and more explicit: In caſe, then, of a Plethore, it is to be 
removed, the is to be render d lax, before the warm 
Bath be uſed ;: leſt, by the Heat, ions of the Blood and 
Humours ſhould be produced in the Head and Breaſt, and 
thoſe Parts ſuſtain an irreparable Injury upon that Account. 

In the next Place, we are to . leſt, by che 
too great Heat of the Bath, our Bodies be fo overheated, and 


, 
as it were boil'd, as to diſcharge the Sweat too „ and 
in too large a Quantity; 8 un war — 
brings on Faintings, a Head - ach, 1 — Body, 
Torpor of Mind, Dryneſp of the Mouth, and Thirſt, which 
if any one attempts to remove by Draughts of any cold Liquor, 


he may very readily draw upon himſelf a Diſorder of a ftill more 


terrible Nature, | I's I. | 
The moſt proper Time for uſing the hot Bath is the Morn- 
ing, after the Body is refreſh'd with Sleep, the Concoctions 
fuuſh'd, and the Stomach 1 eſpecially if proper Purgatives 
EI uſed. It is alſo ient, not to plu 

the Body all at once into ur Bath, but to immer i bah, 


Vor. I. 


$ 
9 | 


B AL 


by kl introducing the Legs, thei the Thighs, then the Abdo» 


men, as far as the Scrobi ws _—_ at the ſame 
time, by little and little, the Heat of the _ Nor are we 

in too long in hot Baths; eſpecially of the chalybeate 
Kind, leſt by ſhould be impair'd. 
After uſing the Bath, the Patient is to be laid in Bed, with a 
View to ſweaty whi may alſo be aſſiſted by 
Broths, Decoctions, or Infultons. © But in natural warm 
ſuch is thoſe of JFolketrftein and WIſorbad in Meiſſue, the Pu- 
tient muſt often remain for ſome Hours, eſpecially when the 
Niſeaſe is of a violent and obftinate Nature, ariſing from ſpaſ- 
modic Conftriftions of the nervous Parts, when the Mind ſuffers 
23 of Hypuchondriacal or Hyſterical Diſorders, or when 
di 


«means our 


Parts are conſtricted, in conſequence of an exceſſive Rigi- 
ity of. the Ligaments and News 


plethoric and cacochymic Habits z and, as Ds teaches 
us, by being 
Drowlſineſs, * Epilepſes, Dimneſs of Sigh 


as the Colic oſten ariſes from the Blood ſtagnating within the 
Coats of the Inteſtines, whilſt it is endeavouring to find a Paſ- 
ſage thro' the Veins of the Anus, ien 
attends the racking Pains excited by the Stone, we are therefore, 
in theſe Caſes, to beware of preſeri fuch warm . Baths as 
theſe, which are not to be uſed till the Plethora, or too great 
Fulneſs of the Veſſels, is removed. Hoffman. | 
Warm Bathing is a very po 
Diſeaſe the Hydrophobit, _ from the Bite of a mad 
and creating at once an inſatiable Thirſt, and an unaccountab 
Dread of Water. The only known Remedy, in this Caſe, is 
Bathing, which was uſed by the Antients with this very Inten- 
tion. Thus Celſus informs us, That with ſome, imme- 
e diately after receiving the Bite, it was cuſtomary to plunge 
the Patient into a Bath, and ſweat him as long as his Streng 
& would it; taking care at the ſame time to the 
«© Wound, that the Poiſon might be the more freely diſcharg'd 
from it. Then they bathe the Part a with, a large 
Quantity of pure and unmix'd Wine, I i elteem'd/an 
Antidote all Poiſons whatſocver. \ 
A Phyſician - of :Duderftid, ſome time ago, inform'd me, 
that a mad Wolf; fallying out of the Woods, bit ſeveral Per- 
ſons; who died of the Bites they received: But at laſt, by the 
Advite and Perſuaſion of a common Countryman, ſome others, 
who had been bit, were prevail'd on to uſe a moderately warm 
Bath, after taking a Doſe of Venice Treacle, and the Fungus 
of the 5 by the dally Repetition of which they were 
freed from ger 3 for, in this Caſe, warm Bathing becomes 
ſerviceable, by drawing the ſubtile Poiſon to the Surtace of the 
Body, and procuring it a free and uninterrupted Exit, when tis 
brought thither. On this Occaſion a very conſiderable Diſk» 
culty may be ſtarted; Which is, that with the ſame Intention 
the Antients uſed cold Baths, which, by bracing up the Pores, 
ſeem not only to prevent the Elimination of the Poiſon, but to 
repel it to the internal Parts. As for my own Share, I am of 


Opinion, that the cold Bath is not, in this Caſe, to be abſolutely 
. condemn'd ; tho', at the ſame time, 1 look upon it as preca- 


rious, and not to be depended upon. However, if the Uſe. of 
the cold Bath is ſ an intenſe Heat of the internal 
Parts, accompany'd with a 1 Pulſe, and profuſe Sweats 
which is often the Caſe, a conſiderable Benefit muſt be produced 
by it : But if, inſtead of theſe Conſequences, the Nerves ſhould 
be diſtended, and render d rigid by the Cold, tis attended with 
imminent Danger. Hoffman. A | 
There is a very ſingular Caſe related in Miſc. Nat. Gar. 
Dec. 2. Ann. 6. Obſ. 239. | 


A Woman frequently aMidted with an inſupportable Pain of 
ber Loins, 2 vain uſed a great Variety of Remedies ſor 


its Removal, at found, that nothing was ſo eſſectual for 
procuring Eaſe as the warm Bath ; which having uſed for ſome 
time; ſhe began gradually to recover; and every time ſhe came 
out of the Bath, a thick unctuous Subſtance was found ſwim- 
ming in the Water, and might have been ſeparated from it by 
means of a Spoon, | 

There is alſo another. very remarkable Caſe to be found in 
the above-quoted Work: 

A certain Man, terribly afMifted with Hypochondriac Diſor- 


ders, having for ſome time uſed a Sweet-water Bath, the Water 


at laſt to aſſume a ſtrong and fetid Smell; and a thick 

blackiſh Matter was obſerved to ſwim in it. In ſhort, the putrid 

Matter floating in the Bath, and the nauſeous Smeil, and acrid- 

Quality 3 ater,” increaling gradually to ſuch a Degree, 
9 


werful Remedy in that terrible 


5 A L. 
as to vellicate the Hands of 
for a daily Supply of freſh Herbs, till the Patient was thorougir- 
eco, By the ute mn te ln Flor cad 
Widow Woman, w dy. ever ited in 
Wat, 7. fetid Subſtance. 


Water more than three 
Hoffman. | | | | 
' in hot Countries yoke oe oo 8 22 
f proper, yet they ou to equently, | 
wy paring] uſed 2 where the Air is cold and 
moiſt, Hoffman. | 4 
Mr. Lemery, finding one of his Patients to have all the Sym- 
ptoms of the Small-pox, and perceiving at the ſame time, that 
they made no Eruption, put him into a Bath of warm Water, 
which made them come out in great Abundance. His Inten- 
tion was to remove the Dryneſs and Hardneſs of the Skin. 
There is ſomething very remarkable in this uncommon and bold 
Piece of Practice. H. A. 1711. 


Mr. Homberg advances what, to ſome, may 


k 


: ipgone: 6 Thee 
dox, That the Rheumatiſm may be cured by a Bath of cold 


Water, more effectually than by the warm Bath, or by Sweat- 
ing: In order to prove his Aſſertion, he reaſons in the following 


manner, 0 ” 
The Rheumatiſm is produced by an acrid Serum, become fo 
ſubtile as to make its Way thro* the Coats of the Veins, from 
which conveying itſelf into the Muſcles, it ſtimulates their 
Fibres, and incommodes their Action. 2 42 
In Conſequence of the great Subtility of this Serum, it dif- 
fuſes itſelf very far, and cannot be again abſorb'd by the Veins 
from which it was diſcharged. | 
The Diſorder it occaſions may be carried off either by pro- 
curing its total Diſcharge from the Body, or by forcing its Re- 
turn into the Veſſels from which it originally came. 
A ſufficient Heat will carry it quite out of the Body by 
Tranſpiration. A ſufficient D of Cold will, on the other 
hand, condenſe it, and diſpoſe it for entering again into the 
Veins. It is in this Caſe, perhaps, ſufficient, that the Cold 
prevent a freſh Diſcharge of Serum, fince the former will 
neceſſarily be attenuated and diſſipated; whereas Heat, tho” it 
carry off the peccant Matter, yet —_— the Veins to a freſh 


Diſcharge of the offending Serum. Hi. A. 1710. 
Sir 2 Player — cold Baths in the following 
Diſtempers ; - 
Abortion, Madneſs, 
Agues, 1 
Apoplexy, _ orphew, 
A prie loſt Sore Mou 
Aſthma, > Fits of the Mother 
Barrenneſs, To or 1 N Tumors, 
Biting of mad Dogs, oiſe in thi . 
Bleeding at Noſe, or, Numbneſs in the Limbs, 
Bruiſes, Obeſity, or being over-fat, 
Cancers, Obſtructions of Urine, Stools 
Catarrhs, and Menſes, F 
Corns, Ophthalmy, or ſore Eyes, 
Conſumptions in the Begin= Palſy of the Tongue, Lip, 
ning, or any Member, 
Convulſions, Pains, Hyſteric or Rheuma- 
Coſtiveneſs, tic, or hot windy running 
Diabetes, Pains, 
Dimneſs of Sight, Palpitation of the Heart, 
Deafneſs, | 8 Infections of the 
Weak Digeſtion, P 
Dropſies, Small-pox, 
Er — or Wild-fire, Piles, 
All Fluxes by Sweat, Spit» Priapiſm, 
ting, 
Fluor Albus, Quinſies, - 
To prevent Gangrenes, Redneſs of the Face, 
orrhcea, Rickets, . $ 
8 ———— 
rav uptures, 
. Gout, Sciatica, 
Giddineſs, Scald Head, 
Head- ach, Scurvy, 
Hectic Fevers, * 
: . 
— 6d Swell Veins in the Leg, 
aundice, Stiffneſs in the Limbs, 
Itch, Tetters, 
Inflammations, Tooth-ach, 
\ Incontinence of Urine, Thirſt, 
Kia — inflamed, Tympar 
Ki neys 5 or „ 
| . | Windines in any Part. 
Leproſy,. - 1 © AT 


and uſe ſuch proper Diet and Miet- 


* 


* dag purge, | 
cines, both before and after Bathing, whick u mitional Phy- 


* : 
e 


r , 4 7, EE 


Waiter, there wa a Neceſfity 


| Countenance, of a bloated 


BAL 
heian knows to be ſuitable to the Diſeaſe, and the Conſtitu- 
tion of the Patient. | px? | 

but co; not to ſtay 


2, Not to bathe-when hot and ſweating, 
in the Bath above two or three Minutes, as the Patient can 
_ eaſily bear it ; and to go in and out immediately; as on the 
firſt Bathing, after an em of the whole Body. x1 
3- To uſe the cold Bath before Dinner, faſting ; or elſe in the 
Afternoon, towards Four or Five o Clock: Tis dangerous to 
go in after plentiful Drinking and Eating. CE” 
4. Continue to bathe nine or ten times, at leaſt two or three 
7 * ith cold. Bathing, in Palfies and Rie- 
5. Lo „ Wi i in a i 
— and ſeveral Biſeaſes affecting the Nerves, with Obſtru- 
. ions. | | 
6. In Windineſs, or Sizineſs of the Humours, or their Flatu- 
| lency, no Sweati wes nor where Bathing is uſed 
— ealth, or the invigorating of the Animal 
. Its. 


| That we may conceive a tight Notion of the mechanical 
Action of Baths on the Body, I ſhall give Dr. #ainwright's 
Diſſertation on this SubjeR, as it is very diſtin, and has the 
2 „ 8 . 

anttorius us, t Swimming in cold Water hinders 
Peri 2 F 
| t ux of the Belly is cured by promoting Perſpira- 
tion, that is, by wenn Barkong + * $ 


That Hypochondriacal Perſons are much eaſed; if their 


Bodies be render'd perſpirable by frequent Bathing : And, 
That Waſhing with cold Water heats robuſt Bodies, and 
refrigerates weak ones: And, 

arm Bathing, unleſs Crudities withſtand, helps Perſpira- 
tion, and refrigerates the internal Bowel. 

Bathing hath been often uſed with Succeſs in the Scab, the 
Leproſy, Elephantiaſis, and moſt Defedations of the Skin. In 
Variety of Pains, as Chronical Rheumatiſms, Gout, _ Sciatica, 
Lameneſs, from either too great Contraction or Relaxation 
the Tendons. c 

I ſent a Gentlewoman to St. Mongath's Well, who was 
cured of an cdematous Tumor in her Ankle by Bathing, 
which would not yield to any Method that had been uſed, as 
Plaiſters, diſcuſſive Fomentations, with Sal Ammoniac difloly'd 
in them, Tinctures of Myrrh and Camphire, Oil of Tartar 

Deliquium, laced Stockin gs, &c. She bathed her whole 
once a Day, to give a general Contraction and Tenſity to 
all the Veſſels, and promote a Diſſolution and better Circula- 
tion to all the Humours ; but bathed her ſwell'd Leg ſeveral 
times every Day, and kept it not too long in the Water at a 
time, for fear of chilling it ; fo that the Vibrations of the Fi- 
bres being made ſtronger and quicker ſo often in a Day, the 
obſtructing Matter was removed, and the Veſſels enabled to 
reſiſt the diſtending Power of freſh Humours. 

I am perſuaded, that a prudent Management of the cold 
Bath would be very powerful in the Relief of Cachectic and 
Hydropic People, provided the Diſtempers be not too far ad- 
vanced ; and ſome dangerous Symptoms in a Conſumption, if 
the Lungs be ſound, would better be removed this way than 
any other: But this is not to be attempted, without the Advice 
of ſome judicious Phyſician. Tis a Specific in the Rickets. 
Hzmorr „whether from the Noſe, Guts, or Uterus, are 
not only 'd by cold Bathing, but the Return prevented. 
Nothing more —_ gives Eaſe, and effectually promotes the 
paſing of Stones in a Nephritic Fit, than warm Bathing. And 

glrvi tells us, that Dolor Colicus fore — 2 miteſcit in Semu- 
cupio, Colic Pains are almoſt always relieved in a Semicupium. 

Bathing will always a& the Part of a Diuretic. - — 
ing over the Head in cold Water, eſpecially in Sea - water, wil 
do more in the Cure of Melancholy, Madneſs, and particularly 
of that occaſioned by the Bite of a mad Dog, than any other 
Medicine. There is 9 adapted to the Cure of Fri- 
on nr ng BA ' Exceſs of Venery, than the 


It will alſo contribute its Share to the Cure both of a ſimple 
Generrhea, and Fluor Albus.- *Tis often ſucceſsful in a Palſy ; 
they who uſe ir much are 'very-little affected wich the 
ge of Weather : And yet the Abuſe of Bathing is very pre- 
udicial ; for Bath-guides- are . 'vhaſtly 
it o 
ſwell'd 
Tho' Bedi hath 
I have mention'd 
ſome 


ſorm d by it, i 


creaſed or leflen'd, 


© 
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and the Influence-of the Planets,”it will certainly make a 


Alteration in the Fluids of our Bodies. But this Preſſure is 
never ſo much augmented- as When we bathe ourſelves: For 
Water, being above 800 times heavier than Air, muſt neceſſa · 
fly greatly increaſe the Preſſure: And a Body, ſunk 35 Feet in 
Wat ſuſtdins double the W it does in the Air 3 and tho' 
when we are near the Top, the Preſſure upon vur Bodies is 
mightily leffen'd, yet tis much greater than in the open Air ; 
— the Conſequents of a greater Preſſure will happen 
. ing; ” | 

PT he tende Fibrille, of which the Skin is compoſed, 

al in Strength and Tenſity, ſome of them more reſi 


w 


—_ — refri- 
+ ones For the Contraction of the Heart 

Ledien, -being ſtrong, makes the greater Conflict with the Re- 
fiſtance it meets with, in promoting the Circulation of the 


way, that is, Ther cold"Bdthing hears vo 


Blood, in ſuch as enter the cold Bath, the Blood is 
more broken, and the hot Particles ſet at Liberty. On the 
contrary, in thoſe who are weak, the Contraction of the Heart 
is but juſt able to continue the Blood in its Circulation, which 
will, by reaſon of the Reſiſtance it meets with, be flower than 
before; and therefore they will have a Senſe of Cold, or be 
refrigerated. 


ſuſtains a Wei to that of Air, (ſuppoſing 
the Area of his Skin to be equal to 15 ſquare rug Boe = to 
2280 Pounds; for, 2, the Number of cubical Feet of Water, 
fling upon a Foot ſquare of the Skin x 76, the Number of 
ounds in a cubical Foot of Water is = 152, * 15, the ſup- 
poſed Number of ſquare Feet on the Surface of the Body is 


= 2280 Pounds Troy. 
So that the firſt and moſt obvious Conſequence of Bathi 
is, by a greater Preſſure upon our Bodies, to ftraiten the Veſſels, 


and thereby diſſolve the Humours, and make them fittor to paſs 
the Glands to be evacuated ;z as alſo to ſqueeze out any viſcid 
obſtructing Matter, that ſticks to the Sides of the Veſlels, and 
render the Motion of the Fluids of our Bodies more free and 


eaſy, In the next Place, they who enter into the Bath have 
the Quantity of their Blood mightily increaſed in che Brain and 
Viſcera, forced thither, where there is the leaſt Reſiſt- 
ance 3 and Quantity of ſeparated Matter in any Gland 
being as the tity of Blood multiply'd into its Celerity, at 
the reſpective „ the Quantity of Animal Spirits, of Urine, 
of Gall, Succus Pancreatis, 


c. „ increaſed, and 
any Impediment to the Secretion of theſe Fluids, will probabl 
be removed, theſe Liquors flowing with a greater Celerity. 


. If we would have the Mood diſſolved ; | 
Or any viſcid Matter, adhering to the Sides of the Veſ- 


. 3 
a ter Quantity irits generated, moved 
ter Oclerity e e | | 

Or would force the Urine ; A 
r * in the Liver, 232 
tery, 1 be not grown too obſti in which 
325 icht to order Bathing. 
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is fo 


* 


* 


firſt, „ and third Reaſon, that it cures 
2 eproſy, and Elephantiaſis: It is for the fourth Rea- 
% wi 


* 


Preſſure, are 


8 


2 


there ſublenly it is applied to our Bddics, the mare violently ht 

operates; but how much it contributes to the obtaining of he 

forementioned Ends, we cannot certainly know, having no 
ule hich we may meaſure the Contraction cauſed by it. 


w 
But, that it is very conſiderable, we need not doubt, having 


R 
ſo many Experiments to prbve it. + The ContraQtion of the 
pr ted throughout the whole Body, upon which 
ſcore all the Humours in the Body muſt be propelſed with greater 
Force through the Veſſels in which'they circulate”; beſides that 
the Tenſity of the Fibres being greater, their Vibration will both 
be quicker and ſt r, and that in proportion to their increaſed 
Tenſity ; fo that Blood and Spirits. will not only 
more ſwiftly through the Canals, but alſo be extremely grou 
and broken; from whence all the Effects of more fluid 
rits, moving with greater Velocity, will neceſſarily enſue upon 
the cold Bath, Theſe things which I have faid, com- 
pared with the Conſtitution of the Patient, to whom Bathing 
rene t to ſay in 
it, the Number of Times (with the Intervak between them) 
he ought to uſe it, the neceſſary Preparations for it, and what 
is to be done after it. | 
It is upon the Account of the ing Power of the cold 
Bath principally, that it ſtops Hæmorrhages, Gonorrheeas, and 
the Fluor Albus, as alſo that it cures Venereal Impoteney, ' 
Where the t Matter hath been made more fluxil, 
either by Medicipes, Diet, or a regular Uſe of the warm or 
temperate Bath, in chronical Rheumatiſms, Gout, Sciatica, 
Lameneſs, &c. the violent contracting Power of the cold Bach 
will often the Cure. A nervous Atrophy, which Ba- 
gliui y conjeQures to be owing to an univerſal Relaxa - 
tion of the Nerves, which terminate in the Skin, is as likely to 
0 to the cold Bath as any other Method, provided the Pores, 


Contraction, were not ſhut up too ſuddenly ; for it would 
throw the detained Matter upon ſome other Glands, 
whereby an Evacuation more dangerous might ſucceed. 
The next of the Bath, diſtin from its Weight 
and Coldneſs, d its being moiſt ; and by this Qua- 
lity of the Water, it ſoftens, relaxes, and makes pliable all 


any Part of an an 


the Parts N Ton ſufficiently appears 3 


y in Water ; even the 


Hoof of Beaſts will become ſoft and flexible, by a long Immer- 


ſion in Water, eſpecially if warm. 

And that Water, as moiſt, hath a P 
tis proved by Experiment, ſo tis no way Inconſiſtent with 
what I have ſaid of the Preſſure of Water in general, nor the 
contracting Force of the cold Bath in particular, The Preſſure 
of the Water is conſiſtent enough with relaxing and ſoftening 
of Bodies that are immerſed in it; for the Weight of the Wa- 
ter will enable it to infinuate itſelf into the Pores of the im- 
merſed Body, whereby it will become more ſoft and flexible; 
and yet, before it-hath done this, will force together the Sides 
of any yielding Veſſel, ſuch as thoſe of a human Body are, 
and thereby preſs out their Contents with a Velocity pro- 
portionable to the Weight incumbent on them; ſo that, after 
the Humours have been put in violent Motion by the Preſſure 
of Bath Water, if the Perſon — Ye conſiderable time in, 
he will have the ſolid Parts of his Body ſoftened, relaxed, and 
made flexible. This Hint is of great Uſe to determine the 
Time our Patients ought to ſtay in the Bath in ſome Diſtempers 


of relaxing, as 


more than others, 
rr e Power of Cold, and the 
relaxing Power of Moiſture, can agree in the ſame Subject. That 


ely at the ſame time, but their Actions 
the Effect one of another, is evident to any who 
conſider, contrary ities are inconſiſtent in the ſame 
SubjeR at the ſame time; but, as J obſerved in the laſt Section, 
Moiſture acts very flowly, and muſt be a long time in perform- 
ing its Work, whereas acts quickly, and on a ſudden, as we 
know by a Multitude of — refore, though the 
Bath may 'contraCt at firſt, and frm eB long in it, 
relax ; but there are none le to bear the 
as to produce the latter Effect. The principal 
why Cold fo violently contracts the Membranes of our 
is by making an ungrateful Senſation ; for ſuch is the 
Conſtitution of 


ns 


34 
; 
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ates u 
Body, yet would it be the greateſt Folly to deny that which 
2 be true. We rn Day — by 
Will, that the Members of our Bodics 
ſferent ways; and tis as eaſy to ima- 
Soul acts immediately upon the Nerves, and other ſolid 
of the Body, #s upon the Animal Spirits, being that Spi- 
can act as upon ſolid Matter, as that which is fluid 
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nuating itſelf into any contiguous — 


the Mode of its operating being al unknown do us. In 
a relaxed State the Body is weak, feeble and unactive, and in 
this Condition it is, in all the Paſſions which are attended with 
Pleaſure : On the contrary, whatever Paſſions of the Mind are 
attended with Pain, Grief, or any kind of Uneaſineſe, aa Ma- 
lice, Revenge, Fear, a Fright, or Surprize, put the whole 
Body into a contracted State, as a by the Shrinking of the 
Veins, Sparkling of the Eyes, Contraction of the Pupil, Pale- 
neſs of the Face, and eſpecially of the Lips; and this is none 
of the meaneſt Diſplays of infinite Wiſdom and Goodneſs, for 
the Preſervation of Man : For by this means he is ſtrongeſt 
when he has the moſt Occaſion for it, either in reſiſting Force 
when he thinks he can overcome it, or elſe in flying from. it; 
in doing of which upon a Fright, ſome have exerted ſuch Agi- 
lit of Body as is almoſt paſt Credit, were it not the common 
Obſervation of Mankind, how vigorous and active we are in 
ſuch Circumſtances. The Reaſon of this exceflive Strength, 
when the Veſlels of the Body are Contracted, is evident from 
Dr. Cheyne's Propoſition about the Strength of Animals; that is, 
«© That 'tis in a 1 Proportion to the Quantity of Blood 
© running in the Veſſels.“ Now the Qpantity of Blood is 
mightily increaſed, in thy Proportion it bears to its Veſlels, 
when they are contracted,” to what it is when relaxed; for tis 
the ſame thing to all Intents and Purpoſes, whether the Veſlcls 
continue of the ſame Wideneſs, and the Quantity of Blood 
be increaſed, or the Quantity of Blood continue the ſame; 
and the Vellels in which it runs be ftraitened or con- 
tracted ; ſo that we may expect the ſame Strength in an Ant 
mal whoſe Veſlicls are contracted to half their Wideneſs, as 
we may from an Animal whoſe Veſſels are in their former 
Condition, and the Quantity of his Blood doubled; ſo that 
beſides the Advantages common to all Sorts of Bathing, there 
is this peculiar in the cold Bath, that it gives a violent and 
univerſal Contraction to all the Membranes and Veſſels of the 
Body, and there is nothing ſo ſurpriſing in the ſudden Cures it 
performs, but what is accountable for from this Cauſe, 

But Water hath certainly a ſoftening, relaxing Propetty, 
when applied to our Bodies; and by means of this tis able to 
bring about great Alterations ; and as the Preſſure of the Water 
is made more effectual by Cold, fo is its relaxing Power by a 
moderate Warmth ; For a gentle Heat always relaxes the Fi- 


| bres of our Body, by being pleaſing and agreeable to the Senſe 


of Feeling ; So that when we would have the Benefit of an 
univerſal Relaxation, we ought to go into the temperate Bath, 
ſuch as Buxton, being the moſt temperate of any that I 
know of in England, The firſt Advantage that many receive 
from the Uſe of this Bath, is an entire Retreſhment after W ea- 
rinels with a J y. Lis a common Cuſtom for Perſons 
wearied with Riding, as ſoon as they alight, to go into the 
Bath for a little time, by which means * become as lively 
and briſk as they were in the Morning; for Wearineſs being 
nothing but an overſtretching, or too great a Tenſity, of the 
Fibres, occaſioned by 3 too long, or too violently, 
muſt, upon their being relaxed, go off again: Tis for 
ſame Reaſon that Sleep takes off Wearineſs. 

This univerſal Relaxation cauſed by Bathing will ſo widen 
the Pores, that a vaſt Quantity of perſpirable Matter will be 
carried off, more than at another time. Tis for this Reaſon, 
that ſome corpulent People have, in a Fortnight's time, loſt 
above two Stone Weight by uſing of, this Bach; and all the 
Advantages of a free Perſpiration may be gained this way; tho” 
it be true, we are more obnoxious to* catch Cold afterwards : 
Vet I think a cautious Uſe of the cold Bath after the hot, might 
not only prevent that Inconveniency, but, in many Caſes, ren- 
der it wuch more beneficial. I have known that Bath I am 
ſpeaking of, to remove violent Pains in the Head, Back, and 

oints. A Gentleman of my Acquaintance had a fixed Pain 
in his Breaſt for almoſt two Years, and was relieved by four or 
five times Bathing in this Bath. It helps a chronical Rheu- 
matiſm, Gout, and the Colic, Lameneſs, Contraction of the 
Tendons, &c. and how all theſe are performed, is eaſily known 


by the foregoing Theory. But, all the Effects of warm Bath- 


ing are better brought about by the Water inſimuating itſelf 
into the Body through the Skin ; for being mixed with the 
Blood, it dilutes and diſſolves the acid Salts in the Serum, by 
which they are better carried off through the proper Glands de- 
ſigned for their Evacuation : So that tis uſeful in all Diſtem- 
pers where too. much Salt abounds, as the Scurvy, and moſt 
cutaneous Diſeaſes. 

_ Though it be a generally received Notion, that Bath Water 
enters into the Body, ſo mixes itſelf with the Blood, yet 
moſt believe it upon very indifferent. Grounds, or having never 
examined the Reaſon of the Thing, nor conſidered the Ob- 
jections againſt it. That Water hath a wonderful Power of \infi- 

from ſeveral 


Experiments. We ſce how will ſwell againſt rain 


Weather; the watery Particles floating in the Air, by the Prei- 
ſure of the Air upon them, are foreed into the flender Tubes 


of the Wood, where they meet with no Reſiſtance, the Parti- 
cles of Air being too large to enter the fame. It is certain, 
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not. mals, 
after they are dried, and converted into Leather. Bellini tried 
the Experiment upon the Skin of a Man's Head; Which, after it 
was moderately dried, he ſuſpended with a: Stone in it, to fink 
it in the Water, and in a few Hours time the Water had forced 
its Paſſage through it, But nothing ſhews more the Force of 
Water to enter into contiguous Bodies than the following Expe- 
Faſten a Piece of Whip-cord, or a ſtrong Rope, of what 
Length you pleaſe, 2 longer, the more vilible will the 
Experiment be) to a Hook or „and at the Bottom of the 
Cord hang any Weight, ſhort of what will break it, thou 
never ſo great; you will find, that the Weight will riſe in moiſt 
Weather, and lower in the dry: You may alſo raiſe the 
Weight by moiſtening the Sides of the Cord by a wet Sponge 3 
this means a few Particles of Water may overcome any finite 
eſiſtance, if the Cord would bear it. Now, ſince there is but 
a little Quantity of Water, and that driven into the Sides of 
the Cord, with a Force no greater than ö Cy- 
linder of Air incumbent upon the Water; therefore muſt 
Water act by fome Property whereby its Force is greatly aug- 
mented, and that can be no other than that of the Cuncus 3 
and the Forces of Wedges are to one another reciprocally pro- 
portional to the Angles their Edges make; but in Spheres the 


greater or leſſer Degree of Curvity is to be conſidered as their 


Angles, when Spheres are conſidered as Wedges, and the De- 
grees of Curvity an Spheres are reciprocally as their Radii. Now 
the Particles of Water, being ſo infinitely ſmall,. leſs by much 
than thoſe pf Air; muſt; when acting as Wedges, have their 
Powers infinitely increaſed, ſo as to overcome any finite Re- 
ſiſtance : Now let the Reſiſtance the Water meets with, in 
entering into our Bodies, be what it will, yet *tis hard to be- 
lieve-it is greater than what I have nientioned, which yet a lit- 
tle N. of Water will overcome. The Experiments I 
have taken Notice of were made upon, the Skins of dead Men, 
dr Beaſts, which would have put the Matter beyond Diſpute, 
had they been made upon ſuch as were alive. The only Differ- 
ence then being, that, in the Living, Steams or Vapours are 
conſtantly raiſed into the Air, through the Pores of the Skin, 
in inſenſible Perſpiration, which is not ſo in thoſe. that are 
Dead, theſe Vapours, though raiſed with a conſiderable 
Force, are yet unable to withſtand the Impetus, with which 
Water endeavours to inſinuate itſelf into contiguous Bodies, 
being ſo great as I have explained. And though the Quantity 
of perſpirable Matter is very great in twenty-four Hours, 
being five Eighths of the Meat and Drink a Man takes in a 
Day ; yet, if we compute the Quantity that perſpires from any 
Part of the Skin, in a given Time, we ſhall find it too little 
by far to hinder the Entrance of Water into the Body, when we 
o into a Bath. For Dr. Pitcairn hath demonſtrated, that the 
tter of inſenſible Perſpiration in a Minute, is the 1200 Part 
of the Place it comes from, that is, one Scruple of the Skin 
2 1250 Part of a Scruple in a Minute, and conſequent- 
y one Dram of the Skin perſpires : 4. Part of a Dram in a 
Minute, Now, ſuppoſe a ſquare Inch of the Skin weigh one 
Dram, then a ſquare Inch perſpires 4 Part of a Dram in a 
Minute; but a ſquare Inch of the Skin is preſſed upon by a 
Weight when we bathe, more than in the open Air, equal to 
ninety- ſix Drams. For we may conclude, that our Bodies, 
taking one Part withanother, are two Feet under Water when we 
bathe ourſelves ; fo that every ſquare Inch of our Skin muſt bear 
the Weight of twenty-four cubical Inches of Water equal to 
inety-ſux ; for a cubical Inch of Water being * in 
134, throwing away the Fraction, twenty-four cubical Inches 
muſt be ninety-ſix Drams, Now fince only the 15 Part of 
a Dram of Matter is perſpired through a ſquare Inch of the 
Skin in a Minute, therefore is the Elevation of the perſpirable 
Matter reſiſted by a Weight 115200 times greater than itſelf ; 
for 1200 x 96 = 115200, How great then muſt be the Ce- 
lerity with which the perſpirable Matter moves, if we imagine 
it able to raiſe a Body 115200 times heavier than itſelf? Thus 
would it be, if the whole Quantity of perſpirable Matter, eva- 
cuated in a Minute, was to exert its Force at once upon the 
incumbent Weight of Water ; but it is ſo far from doing that, 
that if the tion of the Steams be not continual, as the 
Preſſure of the Water is, yet the Intervals betwixt the Times 
they are propell'd from the Body are ſhort ; ſuppoſe fixty 
of them in a Minute, being about the Number of Pulſes that 
a healthful Man's 28 the ſame time; then will the 
1 which exerts its Force at once againſt 
| | ater, be ſixty times leſs than what I firſt 
affigned ; which being multiplied by 1200 72000, the Num- 
ber of into Which a Dram of perſpirable Matter is di- 
vided, one Part only of which exerts its Force againſt ninety- 
fix Drams of Water in a Second; fo that 8 Mat- 
ter that riſes, every Second muſt raiſe a Weight 6912000 
times greater than itſelf, if it reſiſt the Entrance of ray; 
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bent Water; for ninety, the Number of Drams of Water; 
incumbent u an Inch ſquare on the Skin, multiplied by 

2000, the Number of Parts into which a Dram of perſpira- 
fie Matter is divided, is = 6912000, the Difference between 
the tity of Matter perſpired in a Second, and the Quan- 
tity of Water by which its Motion is reſiſted. 15 

1 think by this time it ſufficiently appears, that the Bath 
Water will mix itſelf with the Humours of the Body; fo that 
there is nothing ſo wonderful in Bathing, but what may be ac- 
counted for from ſome of theſe Propgrties of Water I have 
mentioned, without having recourſe to the Salts with which 
Bath Waters are impregnated, which yet may contribute their 
Share in the Cure of ſome mug apts t I have ſaid 
about Bathing, as tis moſtly new, ſo are my Reaſons founded 
upon known Experiments ; and how juſt my Inferences from 
them are, I leave to the Judgment of my Reader (ſuppoſing 
him to have the neceſſary Qualifications, and a moderate At- 
tention) to determine. Waimuright. 

Dr. Wainwright has left me very little to ſay on the Subject 
of Bathing. I ſhall only farther remark, with reſpe& to cold 
Bathing, that as Cold contracts the Veſſels of the Body, the 
Solids act with more Vigour upon the Fluids, which contributes 
to the Attenuation of the latter; the Attrition betwixt the 
Solids and Fluids is alſo increaſed, and thence a Perſon feels 
himſelf warm, when he comes out of a cold Bath. In Con- 
ſequence alſo of an increaſed Action of the Sulids upon the 
Fluids, the Circulation is accelerated, and for this Reaſon all 
the Secretions are increaſed, amongſt which are Sweat, Perſpi- 
ration, and Urine. | | | | 

But in order to the Production of theſe ſalutary Effects, we 
muſt ſuppoſe a certain Degree of Elaſticity, or Power of Con- 
traction in the Animal Fibres ; otherwiſe, the cold Water will 
refrigerate, and conſequently late in ſome Degree the 
Juices, without adding any new Force to the Solids, in order 
to promote their Attenuation. Hence, in Caſes attended with 
a certain Degree of Relaxation and Debility, a cold Bath ſhould 
ſeem to be certain Death, | 

I believe all Phyſicians, who attend any conſiderable Num- 
ber of Patients, frequently hear ſome of them complain o 
erratic Pains about the Breaſt, which reſide in the Muſcles, 
though I have ſometimes known them miſtaken ſo far as to be 
eſteemed internal, and conſider'd as proceeding from the Lungs; 
and it is poflible, that a Senſation of Weight on the Breaſt, 
and a certain Difficulty of Breathing, tho' in a ſmall Degree, 
may have laid the Foundation for this Error. I take the Li- 
berty of recommending, in theſe Caſes, from my own Expe- 
rience, the cold Bath, as the moſt effectual Remedy I am ac- 
quainted with. It ſhould be uſed about every other Day, for 
a few Weeks ; and the Patient ſhould only juſt immerſe him- 
ſelf under Water, and immediately come out again, and repeat 
this two or three times. When'the Diſorder is removed, the 
Remedy ſhould be laid aſide. And indeed, in all Caſes, great 
Care ſhould be taken not to make the cold Bath ſo habitual, as 
to render its continual Uſe abſolutely neceſſary. This Caution 
is of equal Force with reſpect to all Remedies of Importance, 
eſpecially Opium, and the Bark, by the incautious and unne- 
ceſſarily continued Uſe of which, many Conſtitutions have been 
utterly deſtroyed. | 

ly, it has been remarked, that in Diſorders of the Lungs 
where there is a Tendency to a Conſumption, cold Bathing is 
noxious, as it accelerates the Inflammation of the Tubercles 
formed in the Lungs, and the conſequent Suppuration. 

Willis, in his Treatiſe on a Phrenitis, gives a very remarkable 
Caſe of a Girl who was cur'd of this Diſtemper by Immerſion 
into cold Water, which deſerves to be taken Notice of. 

Some time ago, ſays he, I was called to the Relief of a ro- 
buſt and vigorous Servant Maid, who being ſeized with a Fever, 
became fo furious and mad, that there was a Neceſlity for keep- 
ing her continually bound in Bed. I took a large Quantity of 
Blood from her at two different times, rendered her Body 
ſoluble by repeated Clyſters, and preſcribed her ſuch other Re- 

medies as are uſually exhibited in Caſes of a like Nature, 1 
alſo ordered, that ſhould have Juleps, Emulſions, and 
hypnotic Draughts. But all theſe were of little or no Service 
to her; for ſhe remain'd without Sleep, and very furious, for 
the Space of ſeven or eight Days, crying and roaring inceſſant- 
ly for ſome cold Liquor to drink ; for which Reaſon ſhe was 
allowed as much Water as ſhe pleaſed ; but was neither ren- 
dered more calm, nor leſs thirſty, by that means. As it was 
the Summer-time, I ordered her to be taken up in the Mid- 
dle'of the Night by Women, and carried to a Boat, where 
her Cloaths being taken off, and the Cords, with which ſhe was 
bound, untied, ſhe was L ox. in a deep River, having i- 
ouſly tied a Rope about funk of her Body, left ſhe thould 
happen to be drowned. But there was no for this 
f Expedient; for the Girl naturally ſwimmed with ſo much Dex- 
terity, that a Man who is very expert in that Exerciſe, could 
have ſcarce acted his Part better. About or fifteen 
Minutes after, ſhe was taken out of the Water, r and in 
er Senſes.” Upon which, being laid in Bed, the dept, fell in- 
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/{e of any other Remedy whatever. 


happily, and ſo ſuddenly, becauſe the Exceſles of the vital and 
animal Heat, which were both highly increaſed at one and the 


is Cure ſucceeded fo 


ſame time, were removed by a Remedy proper for intenſe and 
burning Heats, that is, HumeQation and Refrigeration by 
Water. Willis ds Delirio & Phrenitide. . 

In Confirmation of the Truth of this Hiſtory, I muſt relate 
one which was told me by the late Sir John Floyer, and a Lad 
of Honour and Veracity, . who was a more immediate Witwen 
of the Fact than Sir John, though he attended the Woman, 
whoſe Caſe is the Subject of this Hiſtory, 

Sir John was called to a Farmer's Wife at a Village about 
four Miles from Lichfield, who was ill of a Fever, attended 
with a Delirium, and an utter Privation of Sleep: If happen 
ed one Night, that the Patient lay for a little time pretty Hill 
and the Nurſe took that Opportunity of going ſoftly out o 
the Room for a few Minutes, upon ſome necellary Occaſion. 
When ſhe return'd, ſhe found all ftill and quiet, and fat down 
by the Bed-ſide for at leaſt a quarter of an Hour ; but obſerv- 
ing, that ſhe did not hear the Woman breathe, ſhe put back 
the Curtains, ſuſpecting ſhe was dead; but was much ſurpriſed 
to find ſhe was not in Bed. After ſearching the Room to no 
Purpoſe, ſhe alarmed the People in the Houſe, who, after 
ſome time, found the Woman in the Yard up to the Chin in 
Water, in the Well, which was, as is uſual in that Country, 
not much above five Feet deep, and near full of Water. 
The Woman was inſtantly taken out, arid put to Bed, 
and immediately fell aſleep. Soon after, a profuſe Sweat broke 
out, which continued for many Hours. She awaked without 
any Delirium, and recovered without any farther Trouble, 

e Chymiſts have applied the Word BaLx RUM to ſeveral 
things relative to their Art. Thus the old Chymiſts mention a 

BALNEUM ARENZ, or Sand Heat, for the Purifica- 

tion of Mercury. | 


| BALNEUM 'MARIZ, or MARIS, as it is ſometimes 
written, imports the Heat of boiling Water. 


In this Enchei- 
reſis, the Veſlel containing the Ingredients to be diſtilled, di- 
geſted, or acted upon, is put into a Veſſel of Water, which is 
made to boil, ſo that no greater a Heat than that of boiling 
Water, can be communicated to the Subſtance to be treated. 

It is cuſtomary. with the Chymiſts to give grand and ſounding 
Names to all the Inſtruments uſed, and Phenomena occurring, 
in their Art. Thus Eæplaſion, with the Vulgar, is, with them, 
Fulmination ; and the Heat of boiling Water, is The Bath of 
the N Virgin Mary. . | 

BALNEUM SICCUM, or a dry Bath, is, when Sand, 
Aſhes, or Filings of Steel, are heated, and the Veſſel, contain- 
ing the Subſtances' to be ated upon, is placed therein. 

BALNEUM VAPORIS, a Vapour Bath, imports the Heat 
of the Vapour, or Steam of Water, | 

As ſome Account of the Bath Waters may be 
me under this Article, I ſhall give itin the Words of 
becauſe it is much the moſt diſtin I have met with, 


Of Bath WATERS. | 


The Learned have been divided, and much perplexed, abou 
the Heat of Bath Waters. I have always endeavour'd to ac- 
count to myſelf for it, from the common Experiment of mix- 
ing Filings ' of Steel, and Powder of Sulphur, working them 
into a Paſte with Water, and putting them into a Cellar, un- 
der a Cock, dropping Water ſlowly and regularly; the Paſte 
will ferment to ſuch a Degree, that the Water _— from 
it ſhall be of the ſame Heat and Virtue with the Bath Waters, 
though not ſo. pleaſant, nor ſo well fitted to human Eodies, 
This is a common Experiment, and theſe are the only natural 
Bodies known, which, meeting together, will produce Heat in 
Water, without artificial Fires. Tournefort lays, «Tis certain, 
< that Filings of Iron, ſteep'd in common Water, will grow 
« conſiderably warm, and much more fo in Sea Water: And 
« if you mingle therewith ſome Sulphur powdered, you will 
c ſee this Mixture really burn,” Sir Jaac Newton, in his 
laſt Edition of his Optics, p. 354. ſays, ** That even the groſs 
% Body of Sulphur powdered, and with an equal Weight of 
& Iron Filings, and a little Water made into a Paſte, up- 
«© on the Iron; and in five or fix Hours grows too hot to be 
c touched, and emits a Flame,” hat the Heat of the Bath 
Waters is owing to a Principle within themſelves, is evident, 
from their retaining it longer than any other Water, heated to 
the ſame Degree, will. herefore there can be no Neceſlity 
of having recourſe to Vulcanos, or ſubterraneous Fires, to ac- 
count for this Appearance. There are no burning Mountains 
known in this our Northern Climate; and 'tis pretty hard to 
conceive, how Fires ſhould have burned fo long under Ground 
without a Vent, or any other remarkable Sign. The Sulphur 
in the Bath Waters is evident to the Senſes, ſwimming in large 
Cluſters on the Tops of the Baths mixed with Earth, and ſome 
mineral Subſtances, where with the Guides commonly gild Silver ; 
and is found an excellent Remedy in Scurvies, Leproſies, Ring- 
worms, and other Foulneſs of the Skin. The Steel is manifeſted 
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an Infuſion of Nut It is true, this Tincture is neither 


ſo deep, nor is it to be had from the Water, in any ſhort time 
, thereby to manifeſt any great | 


after it comes hot from the P 
Quantity of Steel in the Compoſition, ſuch as can have the full 
Proportion to the Experiment now mentioned. But, to ſet this 
in a clearer Light, let us put ther theſe Conſiderations : 
Firſt, that upon Diſtillation of Bath Water, there remains 
little in the ; 
Salt, that is found in the Diſtillation of Spring Water, if 
we except ſome Sand or Earth, that is forced up by the Vio- 
lence of the Pump; wherefore the Bath Waters not being im- 
pregnated with any Quantity of a faline Mixture, can retain 
nothing in their own proper Subſtance but the lighteſt 
Parts of the Steel and Sulphur. Secondly, that this Wa- 
ter is as fully impregnated with Sulphur, as it can bear. 
And that there muſt be a greater Proportion of Steel in 
Bath Water than is manifeſted to the Senſes, or diſcovered b 
any Experiment hitherto made, is evident from its healing Ef- 
Fes, which no known Medicine but Steel can bring about, or 
account for, None but thoſe who have ſeen it, can believe 
hs wonderful Efficacy it has, in moſt chronical Cafes, What 
but Steel, in a few Weeks, can make the Blood, from a white 
bluiſh, or tallow Hue, reſiſting the Knife, like Glew, ſwim- 
ming in its Serum, like an Ifland amidſt the Ocean, look all 
of a Piece, of a ſcarlet Colour, and a due Proportion between 
its nouriſhing and its watery Parts? Nothing but Steel can 
make a pale aſh-coloured Countenance, hollow and deep Eyes, 
no Appetite, little Strength, and leſs Sleep, eat and drink, and 
ſleep, look gay and fleek, like the beſt Health. Thouſands of 
ſuch Inſtances may be ſeen every Seaſon at theſe healthful Springs. 
Thirdly, the Effect of Sulphur in Wong os ſenſible Ap- 
pearances and Operations of moſt active Medicines, is ver 
well known. Inftances of which, in natural Bodies, are Anti- 
mony, and Native Cinnabar ; in artificial ones, Æthiops Mine- 
ral, and Cinnabar of Antimony ; in all which the Mercury is 
ſo bridled up by the Sulphur, that none of their ſenſible Opera- 
tions and Appearances are felt, while they produce the moſt 
wonderful Changes on Animal Bodies. | 

Since the Bath Waters derive their Heat from a Principle 
within themſelves ; fince no natural Body, but Sulphur and 
Iron, can produce ſuch a of Heat, as is in them; ſince 
nothing but Steel can produce thoſe wonderful Cures on hu- 
man Bodies, which Bath Waters do; ſince ' Sulphur will lock 
up and bridle the ſenſible Appearances and Effects of the moſt 
aQive Bodies, and yet not 51 * healthful and medicinal 
Virtues; it is plain, that Bath Waters muſt owe their Heat to 
a Mixture of ſteely and ſulphureous Particles, and their health- 
ful Effects to a greater 5 . of Steel, than is ſenſible, 
or eaſily diſcoverable by any Experiment hitherto made, join'd 
to a light Sulphur, whoſe Virtues and Efficacy in all chronical 
Caſes we have already ſhewn. The Mountains which ſur- 
round the Place, which every body now knows to be but the 

Neſts of Minerals, and the 8 of the Waters, which 
feed the Springs, (which Mountains are continued even to the 
"_ confirm this Opinion. 

Il hot Waters ſeem chiefly to conſiſt of theſe two Principles, 

and to differ only as the Sulphur or Stcel predominates in them, 
Where the Sulphur predominates, they are hotter, more nau- 


ſeous, and more N Of the three hot European Wa- 
ters of Note, the Aix la Chapelle, Bourbon, and Bath, the 


firſt ahounds more eminently in Sulphur, which makes its Heat, 
Nauſeouſneſs, and purgative Faculty, ſo great, that few weak 
Stomachs can bear its Heat and Nauſeouſneſs, and fewer weak 
Conſtitutions the Violence of its Purging. The Bourbon are 
of a middle Ntaure between the Aix la Thopelle and the Bath 
Waters, and are leſs hot, nauſeous, and purgative, than the 
Aix la Chapelle, but more than the Bath Waters, The Bath 
partake leſs of the Sulphur, and more of the Steel, than either 
of theſe two, and are by far the 'moſt pleaſant, of a milky 
Taſte, never purge, except they be drank either too faſt, or in 
too great Quantities, and always mend the Appetite, and raiſe 
the bir The weakeſt hot Waters are but of little Uſe, 
except in the loweſt Cafes, and heQic or conſumptive Conſti- 
tutions; but, for Medicinal Uſes, the weaker hot Waters may 
be made pretty near equal to the ſtronger by Evaporation, as 
to the ſulphureous Principle; as the ſtronger may be brought 
down to the weaker by Dilution, as I have experienced, tho 
Nature be s the wiſeſt and moſt perfect Operator. But 
neither the fame Proportion of Steel, nor Sulphur, nor Heat, 
indifferently fit all Conſtitutions, Generally the Strength (that 
is, the Quantity of Steel and Sulphur) of the ſame hot Waters, 
6 proportion to their Heat; and therefore, to fit the fame 
aters to weaker Conſtitutions," they need only be drank pro- 
portionably cooler. : 
Tue Bath Waters having ſuch an Origin, and ſuch Quali- 
ties, muſt" needs be an excellent Remedy in the Gout, and 
other thronical Caſes, for thoſe Reaſons : 11. Becauſe of their 
Wartath, juſt ſuited to the Wants of Nature, and a little above 


the "Heat of human Bodies, ſufficient to introduce a foreign 
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yen to the Water from the Pump, by 


ttom of the Glaſs but the common Calx, or Sea 


by chronical Diftempers, ſent thence every Year, cured or re- 
lieved, do witneſs more convincingly, than either Philoſophy or 


| t to ſtay in at once; 
there muſt neceſſaruy happen (as 22 have Epen) un- 


Bathing will undertake more than they can manage, or = 
te 


Warmth and Motion to cold and _ Bowels and Fluids, 
whe the natural Warnith, and flow Circulation, is increaſed 
and enlivened. (2.) This, with its agreeable Taſte, and milk 
Softneſs, makes it fit ſo eafily on the Stomach, and become 
excellent a Vehicle, to waſh into the Blood other proper and 
ſpecific Medicines without that Nauſeoufnefs, and Fret on the 
pirits, which all other hot Waters, hitherto known, or that 
Mineſs and Damp, which*all cold Mineral Waters give, 
whereby they are rendered uſeleſs or hurtful in ſome low and 
nervous Cafes. To theſe add, (3.} Their chalybeate Principle, 
ſo peculiarly locked up in Sulphur, that the. Patient reaps all 
the Benefit, and healthful Effects, of the beft Preparations of 
this Medicine, (and what are not two ſuch powerful Medicines, ' 
combined, able to effect?) without the nauſeous Taſte, and 
frequent Diſorders upon the Stomach, that every other way of 
giving Steel produces. (4.) "The Sulphur, united with the Steel, 
makes it a natural kind of Soap, for cleanſing the Infides of 
Veſſels from the Foulneſs that cicaves to them, and for open- 
ing the Obſtrutions of the ſmall Veſſels. But, (5.) That 
which, together with the others, makes it ſpecific in the Gout, 
is, its _— Quality, whereby it ſoftens and ſupples the 
rigid and ſtiff Fibres, ſo as the gouty Humours may paſs freely 
by Perſpiration. Much more might be ſaid of this wonderful 
emedy provided by the Hand of Nature, to relieve the Mi- 
ſeries of human Life; but this the innumerable Crouds of 
Cripples of all Sorts, and thoſe other Perſons made miſerable 


Rhetoric can. 

It is capable of Demonſtration, that the Force, Preſſure, 
and Weight of the Bath Waters in Bathing, are ſufficient to 
e the Force of the Perſpiration ſome Millions of times ; 
and conſequently, that theſe Waters, relaxing the Fibres of all 
the Veſſels, and ſoaking through the Scarf-fkin, and even thro* 
the Coats of the ſmall Veſſels, are introduced into the ſmalleſt 
Glands, and convey*d by the returning Veins into the Maſs 
of the Blood, and, by the Force of the Circulation, affift in 
opening Obſtructions through the whole Habit; and this ac- 
counts for the wonderful Efficacy of Bathing in white Swellings, 
Palfies, ſcorbutic Dryneſſes of the Skin, ſcrophulous Sores and 
Tumors, nervous Waſtings of the Limbs, ſciatical Pains of the 
Joints, cold Rheumatiſms, and Weakneſſes after the Gout. 
And this ftill will be more evident, if the Doctrine of the At- 
traction of Animal Bodies on the incumbent Atmoſphere, late- 
ly fo much improv'd by Dr. James Keil, be ſuppoſed true, It 
is many Years ſince I was informed by a Gentleman of great 
Ingenuity, that having a good deal of Money on a Horle, 
which was to run for the Plate at New-market, and the Rider 
dying not many Days before the Time appointed for the Courſe, 
he had undertaken to ride himſelf, and was obliged by Faſtin 
Watching, and Exerciſe, to bring down his Body to Horſe- 
man's Weight; that after the Match was over, and he exactly 
weighed at the Poſt, he had rode immediately home ; and have- 
ing drank up a Pint of Chicken Broth only, which might weigh 
about a Pound, got to Bed, and ſlept twelve Hours; and 
weighing again under the ſame Circumſtances as before, found 
he had got in the Whole about three Pounds, if I remember 
right; whereby he concluded, that his exhauſted Body had 
drawn in about two Pounds of the circumambient Air, This 
more manifeſtly ſhews, how the Bath Waters, being hot, 
and conſequently more active, may be drawn in, and get thro” 
the Pores of the Skin into the Blood-veſſels, and there concur 
with what is drank down towards thoſe kindly Effects Bath- 
ing commonly produces. And 'tis impoſſible to account for 
thoſe copious and profuſe Sweats Perſons (if they lie long in 
Bed after Bathing) run into, but that their ies are filed 
with theſe Waters, like a ſoaked Sponge. But the Weak and 
Low-ſpirited are never to be ſuffered; to run into thoſe ; which 
are prevented, by either 'not going into, or by being only a 
ſhort time in Bed. | | 

It is ſomewhat uncommon, that Bathing, which for man 
hundred Years has wrought ſuch Cures, as we have on 3 
and ſingly maintain'd fo long the Credit and Reputation of 
Bath, ſhould for this laſt Century (in which only drinking the 
Waters has been in Uſe) have fallen into ſuch Diſgrace, that 
it is very far from being now the chief thing People come to 
Bath for. Before drinking the Bath Water came to be fo 
much uſed, fixed or wandering Pain, Stiffneſs, or Contractions 
on the Tendons, Lamenefs, or walted Limbs, Pallics, or Rheu- 
matiſms, were the chief Diſtempers People came to Bath for. 
But now, fince all other chronical Diſtempets whatſoever are 
relieved either by bathing or drinking, if People Will bathe in- 
differently, without Advice, without duly preparing their Bo- 
dies, and cleanſing the alimentary Paſſages, without any di- 
ſtint Knowledge of their Caſe, their Strength, the proper Sca- 
ſon of Bathing, or the Time they o 


lucky Accidents, which tend to diſcourage and diſgrace Bath- 
ing in general. On the other hand, if thoſe who attend on 
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tend, at one time; ſome muſt neceſſarily be kept in longer than 
their 


will ſuffer, or their Caſe requires. Theſe have 
been the Sources of the late Neglect and Contempt of Bath- 
ing. But T am well fatisfy'd, was nur | managed prudently 
pa, diſcreetly, there are but few chronical Caſes, in which it 
might not be uſeful, and in which it might not contribute with 
— „and other Remedies, towards a Cure, or a 
Relief. If, on the one Side, we do but conſider of what Uſe 
and Reputation hot Bathing was amongſt the antient Romans, 
and to what extravagant es they ran to make their Baths 
convenient, or beautiful: If we conſider, that moſt chronical 
Diſtempers are attended with want of due Perſpiration, and 
are therefore generally of the cold and ic Kind, and 
are always produced by Obſtruftions from 4 Juices: On the 
other hand, if we refle& on what was hinted above, that the 
hot Water, in Bathing, was ſucked in, and attracted through 
the Skin, into the returning Veins, and was 8 put in a 
Capacity to aſſiſt with what is drank down, to off Ob- 
ſtructions of the ſmall Veſſel, to thin and dilute the Blood, 
and glandular Juices, to warm, enliven, actuate, and nouriſh, 
the waſted and decayed Parts: We ſhall readily conclude, that 
Bathing, prudently managed, may be extremely beneficial in 
moſt onal Diftempers. That Bathing therefore may be 
performed in the beſt manner poſſible, we muſt firſt diſtinguiſh 
thoſe Diſtempers which might ſuffer by it, from thoſe which 
will be benefited by it. And thoſe are chiefly of three Kinds: 
(1.) Thoſe Diſtempers which impair the rational Faculties, or 
affect the Head with Pain or Giddineſs. Becauſe hot * 
might ſend Fumes or Vapours upwards, and ſo increaſe the 
Diſtempers; ſuch are hyſteric Diſorders, Convulſions, Epi- 
lepſies, and the like. hile the Fit laſts, a Vertigo, or Head- 
ach, from a foul Stomach. (2.) Thoſe which any ways affect 
the Lungs, becauſe hot Bathing, increaſing the Velocity of the 
Blood, may occaſion a Pleuriſy, or Peripneumonia, or a Spitti 
of Blood in ſuch Caſes. (3 Thoſe which are attended wi 
Inflammations, moveable '1'umors, or with flitting Pains, ſuch 
as the Gout, or an inflammatory Rheumatiſm ; becauſe hot 
Bathing may increaſe the firſt, or tranſlate the latter. Theſe 
excepted, I know no chronical Caſe (but when in their laſt 
Extremities) which might not be benefited by moderate and diſ- 
creet Bathing, which might ſcour the foul Tubes, open the 
obſtructed ones, increaſe the natural Heat, and encourage a due 
Perſpiration. I ſhall conclude with ſubjoining a general Rule, 
whereby to know, if, on Trial, Bathing agrees, and has not 
been continu'd too long in the Whole, or each ſingle Time; 
that is, if it neither ſink the Spirits, waſte the Strength, nor 
weaken the Appetite, then it is certainly beneficial ; for hot 
Bathing being of the Claſs of Evacuants, if it carry nothing 
oft but faulty Humours, it can produce none of the mention- 
ed Effects; and if it evacuate theſe, it muſt needs be benefi- 
cial ; and, on the contrary, if it ſpend the nouriſhing Juices, 
and a7 off more than the Party can well ſpare, it muſt be 
wrtrul. . 
It is obſervable, from Guidot's Experiments on Bath Waters, 
t the Water, either expoſed to the common and open Air, 
or cork'd up and ſeal'd in a Bottle, did, for a much longer 
time, retain its Virtue of tincturing a purpliſh Blue with Nut- 
gall in clear froſty Weather, than in heavy moiſt Weather ; 
that is, it ind its chalybeate Principle much longer in froſty 
and clear Weather, than in warm and moiſt Weather. The 
Truth is, nobody could have been long at Bath but muſt have 
obſerved, that the Water ſucceeded better, quicken'd the Appe- 
tite more, made the Digeſtions ſtronger, and raiſed the Spirits 
higher, in a clear, 4. dry Seaſon, than in moiſt, warm, 
heavy Weather ; and, in Fact, in ſuch a Seaſon as this firſt is, 
they ſurpaſs all the Methods of producing ſuch an Effect I have 
ever ſeen. To which two Cauks concur, the greater Quantity 
of a ſubtile, active, chalybeate Principle preſerved in the Wa- 
ter, and the greater Tightneſs and Firmneſs produced in the 
Fibres by the cold, clean, dry Weather : But what I would 
chiefly obſerve from the mention'd Experiments is, that the 
chalybeatePrinciple is ſo fine, ſubtile, and active, that, in a few 
Hours, nay Minutes, it will evaporate thro a Cork, and ſeal'd 
Glaſs- bottle; and may retain, by the mere Action of the 
circymambient Air, its Nitre, and different Gravity, for ſome 
conſiderable Lime: Which ſhews, how this ſo ſubtile and vola- 
tile a chalybeate Medicine may be convey'd from the Stomach, 
even to the great and complicated Diſtance of the moſt minute 
Nerve, the moſt readily and quickly ; which the elementary 
Water, thus actuated, reaches much ſooner than any artificial 
Preparation of Steel poſſibly can; and thereby becomes ſo ad- 
mitable a Medicine in relax'd Nerves, and nervous Diſtempers ; 
to which the Bath Waters, actuated by this ſubtile, penetrating, 
and powerful chalybeate Principle, concur inwardly in drinking 
them, and outwardly in Bathing, by their being drawn in thro” 
the Skin, into the ſmall Veſſels, as may be ſeen in the precede- 
ing Articles about Bathing. As to the ſmall Quantity of Steel 
thus, introduced, it ſeems generally ſufficient for the real Wants 


of Nature; but, in chronical Diſeaſes, may be eaſily ſupply d 


by larger Doſes of artificial Steel, when the other has prepared 
1 


Spirits; the 


the way: And certainly, in giving both Steel and Bitters, ti 
fafeſt, and mbſt prudent, r w, and with ſmaller Doſes; 
and to riſe as the Pulſe and riſes, and as Uſage has 
ſmaller Doſes leſs effectual. I remember to have obſerv'd 
in ſome of the t and ſagacious Dr. RadcliF*s Bills, four or 
five Drops of Hose hes incture of Steel, with a ſew Drops 
of Elixir Proprietatis, in a ſimple Water, preſcribed as a chaly- 
beate Bitter, even to grown Perſons. is I freely own, in 
the Novitiate of my Obſervations, I thought very fimple: I 
9 — ood _ n to — en my rath Judgment ſince, 
and to acknowledge it prudent and ſadicious to begin, in ſome 
low Caſes, with oh {mall Doſes. ya 

The other Difficulty is, how the ſame hot Water ſhould 
relax contracted Fibres, as in the Gout and Rheumatiſm, and 

et contract and brace relax'd Fibres, as in the Palſy and waſted 

imbs. That the Matter of Fact is ſo, is paſt all doubt, in 
theſe and many other Caſes of Contration and Relaxation: 
But to clear up this, we need only to conſider what Contraction 
and Relaxation are. Since all the Fluids of the Body are con- 
tain'd in Veſſels, Contraction can ariſe from nothing but from 
the Blood, and other Fluids, (or whatever is the Cauſe of mul- 
cular Motion) their being retain'd and obſtructed by their Sizi- 
neſs ; or from ſome external Injury in the Subſtance of the 
Muſcle itſelf, whereby it becomes fuller and firmer, and fo 
acts as upon its Office of Contraction. Relaxation, on the 
other hand, is an Obſtruction of the Nerves or Veſlels of the 
Fluids, before they arrive at the Muſcles, as is ſeen in Palſies, 
and the nervous Atrophy of the Limbs ; ſo that, in both Caſes, 
Obſtructions are the Cauſe both of Contraction and Relaxation. 
Wherefore, whatever Medicine can diſſolve the Sizineſs of the 
Fluids, open the ObſtruRtions of the ſmall Veſſels, make the 
Perſpiration full and free, and brace the Fibres, will both con- 
tract Relaxations, and relax Contractions; and that theſe are 
ſome of the Effects of Bath Waters, has, I think, been made 
ſufficiently appear. | 

If it be inquired into, what other Caſes, beſides the Gout, 
Bath Waters may be uſeful in, the Anſwer will be obvious from 
the Account now laid down; that is, That they muſt be bene- 
ficial in all Caſes, where Steel or Sulphur is; that is, in almoſt 
all chronical Caſes whatſoever. In acute and inflammat 
Caſes, in all Caſes attended with a ſtrong quick Pulſe, no 
mineral Water, nor chalyheate Medicine, can be proper ; but in 
all other Caſes (excepting thoſe only attended with a Bleeding 
or Hzmorrhage) they are not only ſafe, but exceedingly bene- 
ficial : More particularly, their wonderful Efficacy been 
often experienced in Cachexies, Scurvies ; in the Stone, Rheu- 
matiſm, and Jaundice ; in Hypochondriacal and Hyſterical 
Affections; in Vapours and Melancholy; in Palſies, Epilepſies, 
and other Cephalic and Nervous Diſtempers ; in Diſorders of 
the Stomach and Bowels ; Obſtructions of the Liver and Gall- 
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bladder; in Green and Breeding Sickneſs ; in Barrenneſs, and 


Weakneſs after Child-birth ; in Obſtructions of the monthly 
Purgations, and all other peculiar Diſeaſes of the Sex. And 
truly, if a Perſon afflicted with a low, broken, or tender Con- 
ſtitution, ſuffering under the tedious Pains and Inquietudes of 
any of the lingering Diſtempers now mention'd, where the 
Viſcera or Bowels are yet found, would know the fitteſt Place 
in Britain to ſpend their Life-time with the greateſt Eaſe and 
Pleaſure ; take all the Advantages of the Place together, the 
Agrecableneſs of the Waters to the Stomach, the Certainty of 
their procuring a good Appetite, when it fails; and the no leſs 
certain Conſequence thereupon, Freedom and Chearfulneſs of 
r Way of Living ; the Excellency of the 
Proviſions ; the Warmneſs, Cleanneſs, and Neatneſs of the 
Houſing ; the Conveniency of the free, freſh, and open Air of 
the neighbouring Downs for Exerciſe ; the Eaſineſs of the 
Amuſements ; and the Advantage of what Converſation one 
defires; I ſay, taking all theſe Advantages together, I can 
affirm, from near twenty Years Experience, without Suſpicion 
of Flattery, or Fear of Contradiction, that Bath is the Place. 
Some wiſe and frugal People think the mere Drinking of 
theſe Waters, for ſome Time, without taking any Medicine, 
either before or with them, may be ſufficient to remove 
of the chronical Ails they are good for ; but thoſe, if they are 
really ill in any other manner, except mere Loſs of Appetite, 
are generally convinced, upon Trial, at their own - — [away 
that they neither ought to begin a Courſe of the Bath Waters, 
without a previous ing of the Stomach and Bowels, leſt 
— waſh into the Blood ' the LaQteals, by the perpetual 
ution of the Bath Waters, thoſe Impurities which conſtant- 
ly cleave to them ; nor that they — to expect a perſect Cure 
of a long- breeding and lingering Diftemper, without the Aſſiſt- 
ance of thoſe other Medicines which are reckon'd ſpecific in 
the Caſe, and to which the Bath Waters are ſo pleaſant and 
ſo aſſiſtant a Vehicle: For it is but Prudence to bring all the 
Forces one can raiſe, againſt ſo potent and fo formidable an 
Enemy as a chronical Di 3 | 
It is not poſſible to lay down a general Rule, about the 
tity of Bath Waters which it is convenient to drink daily, 
that being to be varied according to ſome ** 0 
5 : tient, 
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Patient, and the Nature of the Diſtemper. Strong, full, and 
large Bodies, bear more Water than tender, thin, and leſſer 
ones; the Younger more than the Elder; thoſe of ſtrong and 
firm, than thoſe of weak and relax'd Nerves ; thoſe who labour 
under the Gravel and Rheumatiſm, than thoſe who are diſor- 
der'd in the Alimentary Paſſages, or are ſubje& to ſcorbutic or 
nervous Weakneſſes, and the like. But, in general, it were to 
be with'd, that People, who come to Bath for their Healths, 
drank leſs daily than they commonly do, and allow'd more 
Time for a chronical Diſtemper. I think it may be ſafely 
advanced, that any Quanticy greater than an Engliſh Quart in 
a Morning, drank in two Hours time, half a Pint every half 
Hour, is more than what is reaſonable: For, drinking 1n this 
Proportion all the reſt of the Day, at Meals, that is, in the 
Afternoon, and going to Bed, they muſt take down no leſs than 
five Pounds in about fixtcen Hours, viz. two Pounds in the 
Morning, a Pint and an half with Wine at Dinner, half a 
Pound in the Afternoon, and as much at Supper, and at going 
to Bed. This, every body muſt ſee, is fully ſufficient to anſwer 
all the Intentions of drinking mineral Waters. A greater 
Quantity than this will ſerve only to diſtend and relax the Ali- 
mentary Paſſages, to force its Way thro? the largeſt, and moſt 

atent Tubes, and to propagate the Circulation through the 
— and Inoſculations of the larger Arteries and Veins, 
where the leaſt Foulneſs, and feweſt Obſtructions, can happen; 
ſo that it will ſcarce ever reach the fineſt Capillary Veſſels, in 
which alone the Danger lies. And the late ingenious and 
learned Dr. James Keil has made it evident, that the moſt ex- 
peditious way of altering the whole MaG of the Blood, b 
mineral Waters, is by ſmall and frequent Draughts. In moſt 
Caſes a Pint in a Morning is ſufficient ; and in low Conftitu- 
tions, and Diſorders in - 4 Alimentary Paſſages, tending to 
Vomiting and Purging, half a Pint is enough; and whatever 
Quantity is to be drank, tis always beſt to take it in ſmall 

uantities, and at good Diſtances, provided it come within the 
Compaſs of the Morning. What is drank at Meals, tho? cold, 

et being freſh, and not altogether drain'd of its Principles and 
\ Fa contributes near as much to the Cure, as that which 
is taken in the Morning. The Afternoon and Evening's 
Draughts are more arbitrary, and muſt depend upon the Ob- 
ſervation of the Patient, as he finds them agrecable to his Sto- 
mach, and ſit eaſily or not: Where too great Quantities have 
not been ſwallow'd down in a W they are very proper, 
provided they be in proportion to the Morning's Quantity, and 
never taken under four or five Hours after Dinner; and that at 
Night, not under two or three Hours after Supper; theſe times 
being the moſt proper to aſſiſt the Digeſtion, and carry off the 
Remains of the Food. But the Truth is, as nothing is more 
neceſſary in a Courſe of theſe Waters than ſetting out right at 
firſt ; ſo nothing requires more the Experience and Judgment 
of a Phyſician, than the accommodating the previous Prepara- 
tions, the Quantities to be drank, and the Medicines to be 
taken with them, to the Diſtemper, and the Conſtitution of the 
Patient; for, theſe once ſettled, the reſt generally goes on ſuc- 
ceſofully. 

It is equally impoſſible to determine the moſt proper Seaſon 
for drinking Bath Waters, as it is to determine the moſt proba- 
ble Seaſon for falling ill of a chronical Diſtemper: Generally 
ſpeaking, moſt chronical Diſeaſes rage Spring and Fall, and 
Catom has made theſe Months Seaſons for the Bath; but the 
Waters are ever the ſame, no real Alteration having ever been 
obſerved in them from Times or Seaſons; tho* there may be 
ſome little Variation of their ſenſible Qualities, from the Varia- 
tion of the Air and Weather. In the hotteſt Weather the 
are given off for a Month ſometimes, by thoſe that have dran 
them a long time before; but a great many, eſpecially thoſe of 
the tender 1 and of cold Conſtitutions, feel the beſt Effects 
from them in that very Month: And with ſome they are beſt 
in the coldeſt Weather, ſupplying then the Inclemency of the 
Air by their kindly Warmth; and paſſing beſt, when the Fi- 
bres are wound up and ſhorten'd by the outward Cold, where- 
Q the Circulation becomes briſker and ſtronger. So that 

uſtom and Conveniency, ariſing from outward Circumſtances, 
have made Seafons for the Bath, more than the Nature of the 
Waters themſelves, or their Fitneſs to produce their benign 
Effects. The Length of Time People ought to drink the Wa- 
ters is as little to be determin'd as the moſt proper Seaſon, or 
as the Duration of a chronical Diſtemper : If they are of the 
Nature of an alterative Medicine, (as they moſt certainly are) 
— 22 to be continued till they either diſagree, or the chroni- 
cal Diſtemper ceaſes : And this y requires a Time in 
Proportion to the Inveteracy and Obſtinacy of the Diſeaſe : 
Hereditary Sharpneſſes require more Time than acquired ones; 
ſlighter Degrees of the ſame Caſe, leſs than more inveterate 
ones; nervous Diſtempers more than thoſe confin'd to the 
Blood. A Lady of a low, hyſteric, and weak Conſtitution, 
having aſk'd the famous Dr. Sydenham, (as ſhe told „„ ow 
long ſhe might ſafely take Steel; his Anſwer was, That ſhe 
might ſafely take it for thirty Years, and then begin again, if 
the continued ill. The Queſtion might be as proper, if it 
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had been aſk d, How long time one might continue to eat and 
drink ; for, in Lowneſs — Diſorder, if Remedies be neceſlary, 
Nature will as ſafely admit them, as Hunger will ſafely admit 
of Food. I very well know, that Remedies, in ney 
Diſtempers, muſt be ed, when they become familiar, and 
have no Effect; as the ſame kind of Food ought to be chang'd, 
when it becomes nauſeous and diſguſtful. But then, this belongs 
not to the Queſtion propoſed,. which ſuppoſes the Waters have 
not abated of their Fa Benefit and Relief, but rather increaſe 
in them, and do better ; and, on this Suppoſition, there can be 
no doubt, that they may be ſafely continued till a perſect Cure 
is obtain'd, or they fail in their Relief. Some have drank them 
ſeveral Years with Advantage ; and many cannot live, and be 
well, without them, as is evident from the conſtant Reſidi 
of ſeveral Families here for their Uſe. Whilſt the original Diſ- 
order laſts in any Degree, and the Waters continue to relieve 
it, they _ be uſed ; but in all Caſes, and Events, it is ſafeſt 
and beſt to let Mell alone. ; 

It has been alleged, that the Bath Waters, drank too long, 
diſpoſe People to Fevers, and inflammatory Diſtempers, by 
over-enriching, heating, and exalting the Blood : But this Ob- 
2 lies * againſt all generous Foods, and enlivening 

edicines. And, indeed, "Temperance and Moderation, in 
wer thing neceſſary for the 3. gh of Life, is beſt and ſafeſt : 
And, as I juſt now ſaid, it is beſt always to let Mell alone; but 
as Ong as a chronical Diſtemper is yet unconquer'd, and unre- 
medied, there can be no Hazard of over-enriching the Blood, 


the very Caſe ſuppoſing the quite contrary, viz. that there are 


remaining Sizineſs and Sharpneſs in the Blood and Juices : Sa 
that, while the original Diſtemper continues, this Effect is not 
to be fear'd ; and, when it is conquer'd, the Patient is vety in- 
diſcreet, that, out of mere Wantonneſs, would play with any 
Medicine whatever. But this is the Caſe of a very Ing and, if 
ever I have met with any ſuch, I have always religiouſly adviſed 
them to abſtain from Waters, and every thing elſe, that can be 
call'd Medicinal; for this Reaſon, amongſt many others, that 
it made a very uſeful Remedy become leſs effectual, when 
wanted, by being made more familiar. But the Truth is 
molt of the chronical Diſtempers, for the Cure of which Bath 
Waters are recommended, are of the colder Kind, where 
the Blood is ſiay, poor, and diſpirited; and, whilſt any Re- 
mains of the Diſtemper laſt, over-enriching or exalting is little 
to be fear'd; and when they happen, are eaſily remedied by 
Bleeding, low Diet, and a few cooling Purges.  Cheyne's 
Account of the Nature and Quality of Bath Waters, 
BALOIOS, BAA, as Galen writes it; or Bdatws, as it 
occurs in the ſeventh Book of the Epidemics of Hippocrates, 
where it either ſignifies a Man of Valea, a City of Macedonia, 
or is the Name of the Perſon whoſe Caſe is there related. 

BALSAMATIO, Embalming. 

BALSAMELAON. The fame as the Balſamum e Mecha. 
See BALSAMUM. 

BALSAMELLA, according to Blancard, is the ſame as 
Balſamina, | | 

BALSAMICA, Balſamics; that is, Balſamic Medicines, 
of which Hoffman gives the enſuing Account : . 

Balſamic Medicines are of a Nature ſomewhat hot and acrid. 
Under this Denomination come what we commonly call cepha- 
lic, nervous, apoplectic, and antiparalytic Medicines; as alſo 
ſpirituous Cordials, and other Subſtances of ſimilar Natures 
and Qualities : But, of all the Medicines belonging to the Hal- 
ſamic Claſs, theſe are the moſt noted and efficacious, Aloes- 
wood, together with its Refin and Effence ; yellow Sanders, 
with its Eſſence, reduced to a liquid Balſam ; Ambergriſe ; 
Liquid Amber; Balm of Gilead; Amber; Benzoin ; Storax, 
with its Reſin ; the Ladaniferous Shrub, with its Reſin ; the 
Balſams of Peru and Telu ; Balſam of Capivi ; and that call'd 
the red American Balſam ; the true Peruvian Bark ; the bitter 
Coſtus ; Indian Bark; Cinnamon; Cloves ; Cardamoms; Cu- 
bebs ; Mace; Nutmegs ; Savory ; Thyme ; Rue; Mother of 
Thyme ; Lavender ; our Origanum, and that of Crete ; Mar- 
joram ; our own and Turkiſþ Baum; Roman Chamomile ; & 
rian Herb Maſtich ; Bafil ; Southernwood; Spikenard ; Camel's- 
hay ; Bay and Myrtle-leaves ; together with the genuine, fra- 
grant, and unadulterated Oils diſtill'd from them. The com- 

und Balſamics are, the Apople&tic Balſam of Crollius; the 

um Cellenſe ; that of Scherzerus ; and the liquid Balſam 

of Life; Spirit of Peruvian Balfam, prepar'd in my manner; 
Spirit of Amber and Maftich ; the Apoplectic Water of Sen- 
nertus ; the Aqua Anhaltina ; the true Effence of Amber ; and 
volatile oily Spirits, impregnated with Oil of Cinnamon, Mace, 
and Cedar. | | 

Theſe Simples, and the Medicines prepared of them, 
means of their fine, ethereal, ſubtile, and volatile Oil, whi 
is grateful and agreeable to the Conſtitution, act upon the 
Fluids as well as the Solids of the human Body, diffuſe their 
Virtues thro? all its Parts, ſupply the Blood and Humours, 
with a ſeaſonable Reinforcement of ſulphureous, warm, and 
ethereal Parts, increaſe their inteftine Motions, and convey a 
genial Vigour to the vital Juices. They alſo abound in a —1 


BAL 


je; acrid, balſamic Salt, by means of which they augment 

8 and Elaſticity * the Heart, Arteries, and muſcular 
Fibres, in conſequence of which, the Circulation of the Blood 
and Humours is promoted, the thick and viſcid Juices atte- 
nuated, ions are remoyed, and Perſpiration is pre- 
the lat Importance in curing 


ſerved entire, a Circumſtance of 
Diſeaſes. | | l 

n all Diſeaſes therefore of the Head; Nerves, Spinal Mar- 
row, Stomach, and Heart, which, according to the Antients, 
proceeded from a cold Cauſe, or, in other Words, from in- 
ſpiſſated arid condenſed” Juices, or from the Tone of the 
vous and muſcular Parts being deſtroy d; ſuch 8 
Palſies, Numbneſs, and Torpor of the Senſes, Weakneſs of 
Memory, Difficulty of Hearing, Faintings, and exceflive 
Weakneſs, theſe Medicines may be uſed both internally and 


externally with due Succeſs. | 

They are alſo of ſin Service in thoſe Diſorders of the 
Stomach and Inteſtines, which from their Tone being 
too much weaken'd, an Exceſs of acid and viſcid Crudities, 


or à deprav d Digeſtion, ſuch as Inflations, Diarrheas, flatu- 
and 


lent Colics, omitings. Beſides, they have this peculiar 
Advantage, that they are exquiſitely ſuited and adapted to the 
Old and Infirm, to ſuch as have the Misfortune of lax Habits, 


or phlegmatic Conſtitutions; 
hey are alſo of ſingular Service, eſpecially as a Preſerva- 
tive, when, in conſequence of a cold and moiſt Conſtitution 
of the Year, eſpecially in the Autumn and Winter Seaſons, 
and in the more Northerly Climates, moiſt Coughs, Diar- 
rheas, pituitous Aſthmas, dematous Tumors, Coryzas, 
Rheumatiſms, intermittent Fevers, and Diſorders ariſing from 
a ſcorbutic Impurity, either actually rage, or are appre- 
hended. 
But they are to be uſed cautiouſly, and in moderate Doſes, 
by young People, and Patients of choleric and delicate Con- 
ſtitutions, as alſo in Caſes where the Body abounds with Blood 


and Humours. 
I myſelf, for more than twenty Years, have uſed a liquid 
Balſamic, commonly called the Balſam of Life, prepared of 
the moſt efficacious of the above-mentioned nn: cſpe- 
cially the Oils genuine and unadulterated, which is a Medicine 
of 1 uncommon Efficacy, that the Perſon who knows how 
to uſe it right, both internally and externally, may reſt ſatiſ- 
wy without any other roboratives or Balſamics whatever. 
, indeed, this delicious and efficacious Medicine is now 
univerſally celebrated, on account of its corroborating and 
reſtorative Qualities ; but this, like all other valuable Medi- 
cines, has been counterfeited and fold to the Credulous and 
Unwary for my genuine Balſam 1 ʒ but the ſuppoſititious 
is never able either to anſwer the Intention, or ſupport the Cha- 
rater, of that Medicine. Hoffman: 

Ste BALSAMUM. 

See VI X BALSAMUM. 

BALSAMINA. | | 

There are two Plants which are called by this Name, the 
firſt of which is thus diſtinguiſhed : 

Maomordica Balſamina, Offic. Momordica, Schrod. 4. tos. 
Memordica Officinarum, Volck. Flor. Nor. 293. Momordica 
vulgo, Hort. Lugd. Bat. 429. Momordica vulgaris, Tourn. 
Inſt. 103. Elem. Bot, 87. Boerh. Ind. A. 2. 76. Rupp. 
Flor. Jen. 41, MHomordica, Balſamina, Cucumeraria, Pomum 
mirabile, Chab. 1 35: Momordica Balſamina mas, Ger. 290. 
Emac. 362. Park. Theat. 714. Momordica, 1 ro- 
tundifoha repens ſeu mas, C. B. Pin. 306. Raii Hiſt. 1. 647. 


Balſamina Cucumerina Indica, folio integro, fruttu variegato, 


Chom. in Not. Hort. Mal. 8. 22. Flor, Mal. 52. Balſa- 
mina Cucumeraria, J. B. 2. 251. Cucumis 2 Cordii, 
Hiſt. Oxon. 2. 335 Piperitis, Tourn. Mat. Med. 357. Ba- 

, Hort. Mal. 8. 21. Tab. 2. Cucumerina In- 
ica 


olio integro, frufit variegato, Chom. in Not. MALE 
BA AM-APPL ; 
It is cultivated in Gardens, and flowers in Auguft. 


The Fruit, which is the Part in Uſe, is of a refrigerating 


and ſomewhat dryi ality, a Vulnerary, and mitigates 
Pains, eſpecially 2 Ourwardl „it is — 
for Wounds of the Nerves, Herniz, and Combuſtion. 

The Balſam which has been made for a long Time of the 
Fruit of this Plant dipt in Oil, and dry'd in the Sun, is of 
excellent Virtue in Wounds, Ulcers, eſpecially the Hzmor- 
rhoids, Ulcers of the Matrix, and Ruptures, 

The other Balſamina is thus diſtinguiſh'd : 

Perſicaria filiguoſa, 
Ger. 361. Emac. 446, Raii Hitt. 2. 1328. Merc. Bot. 2. 
28 Pyr. Pin. 92. 2 


, Brit. 8 Mer. 
Noli me tangere, C. B. Pin. 306. 


ourn. 41 . 
Bot. 332. Boerh. Ind. A. 320. Raii Synop. 3. 18. Balſa- 
mina, Herbs impatiens, ſeu Noli me A ri petalo 228. 
Hiſt. Oxon. 2. 282. Noli me tangere, J. B. 2. 908. Chab. 


287. Mercurialis fylveftris, Noli me _ difta, 


a fili „ Park. Thea . 
Toei Mb . 


QUICK IN HAND, 


 - 


fera, C. B. 226. 


CODDED ARSMART. Offi. 


* ow 


Peri- 
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. Jt is cultivated in Gardens, and the Herb is in Uſe, whi 
is ſo forcible a Diuretic as to induce a Diabetes, and is thoi 

to be of a pernicious ahd deleterious Quality. 

+BALSAMITA MAS, Cut horterum, Offic. Balſamita 
Mar, Ger. Sb. Emac. 648. — mas, five Goflus Bor- 
torum major, Park. Parad. 482. Balſamita major, Boerh. Ind. 
A. 125. Hiſt. Oxon. 3. 3. Act. Reg. Par, An. 


| l. 1719, 280. 

Coftus hortorum major, Park. 78. ntha horten/is corymbi=- 
* e Coſtus 25 J. 

a G& aca, 


entha corymbifera, 
B. 3. 144. Raii Hiſt: 1. 363. Afontha corymbifer 
Romana, Sarracenica, froe Coftus _— Guy 68. 72 
nncetum foliis & odore Aentb, Herm. Cat. 697 Tourn. Inſt. 
461. Tanacetum hortenſe, Lepidii foliis ſerratis; Ageratum in- 
tenſe redelens, Pluk. Almag. 361: Thnacetum hortenſe, foliis 
& odore Menthe, Hort. Lugd. Bat. 6959. Aeration _ 
lium ſerratum, Hort. Monſp. 7. Mentha Sarracenica, 
ngy, Ccreep=- 


Ger: COSTMARY. 
are hard; long, and ftri 


The Roots of 
ing in the Ground ; the lower Leaves are about as big as Gar- 
den Mint, of a paliſh or yellow-green Colour, ſtanding on 
long Foot-ſtalks, very neatly ſerrated about the E he 
Stalks riſe to be more than a Foot high, having ſeveral the like, 
but ſmaller Leaves growing on them, they are divided into 
Branches toward the Top, each of which is terminated by a 
thin Corymbus or Umbel of naked, deep, yellow Flowers, 
ome, Petala ſurrounding them, but ſet in ſcaly Calyees, 
being leſſer than the Flowers of Tanſy. The whole Plant 
has a on Cheng Smell. It is planted in Gardens, and flow- 
ers in July. 4 

The Leaves are chiefly uſed, being warm and drying, of Uſe 
to heat and ſtrengthen the Stomach, and to eaſe the Head- 
ach, ariſing from the Diſorders thereof, to expel Wind, and 

vent four Belchings. It likewiſe opens ObſtruQtions of the 

iver and Spleen, and is good for the Dropſy and Jaundice. 
Outwardly it is uſed in heating and warming Fomentations 
and Bathings, being good to comfort and ſtrengthen the Limbs. 
Miller's Bot. OF. 

BALSAMUM, Balſam. Of this there are many Sorts, 
both natural and artificial. 

Under the Diſtillation of Turpentine, Boerhaave gives an 
Analyſis of all the natural Balſams, as follows: 


The VINEGAR, SPIRIT, two Kinds of Ott, Rostn, and 
CoLorHoNY, from TURPENTINE, diftilled by the Re- 
tort, | 


1. Take a clean, new Glaſs Retort with a wide Neck, and 
cut it off ſhort, ſo that the Mouth may remain large and 
capacious, which is a principal Requiſite in this Opera- 
tion; then heat pure native T urpentine in an earthen 
Veſlel, having a Lip to pour out at, by putting the Veſ- 
ſel into ſcalding hot Water, till the Turpentine grows 
fluid like Water; then pour this melted Turpentine hot, 
in at the wide Mouth of the Retort, which is firſt to be 
ſtrongly heated to prevent its cracking as the Turpentine 
is poured in. Let two Thirds of the Retort be thus 
filled, and leave the other Third empty z then hold the 
Retort, ſo filled, with its Neck erect, till the Turpen- 
tine ſhall have run quite down the Neck into the Belly, 
if any of it happen to ſtick to the Neck in pouring ; 
otherwiſe this groſs Turpentine would run down into t 
Receiver in the Diſtillation, and foul the Liquor that firſt 
comes over : Now place the Retort in a Sand Furnace, 
and Jute on a clean Receiver. 


2, Make a Fire that may heat the Sand to about one hun- 
dred Degrees, and carefylly keep it at this Height, ſo 
long as it drives over any Liquor; by which means a thin, 
limpid Fluid, reſembling Water, will come over, and 
fall to the Bottom of the Receiver, whilſt another lim- 
pid, thin, and oily Liquor floats upon it. When nothing 
more riſes with this Degree of Fire, change the Receiver ; 
the under Liquor will be found gratefully acid, ſaline, 
aqueous, miſcible with Water, «refreſhing to the Stomach, 
ſpirituous, and excellently diuretic. It will make an Ef- 
ferveſcence with Chalk, depoſit its Ac therein, and 
afterwards diſtil from it in form of a pure Water: Whence 
we perceive, that the acid Salt and Water firſt come over 
in this Diſtillation. The other Liquor, which floats upon 
this, is a light, pure, thin, almoſt ſpirituqus and inflam- 
mable Oil, thence called. the Ethereal Oil of Turpen- 
tine, which is ſo penetrating as to vaniſh when ru 
upon the Body, paſs into the Blood, and ſoon communi- 
cate a violet Smell to the Urine ; which is an evident 
Sign of the Power it has to paſs thro? all the Pores. 


| - r and a Heat, equal 
: to that of boiling Water, be raiſed g this is done by 
uring Water upon the Sand, and heating it with the 


ire underneath, to two hundred and twelve Degrees, 
where it is to be kept, continually adding as much boil- 
A as exhales away. The Matter remaining 
9 8 


the 


„„ 
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me Retort, after the firſt Operation, is left ſo thick a3 to 
| r conſiſtent in the Cold ; but now melts again, 
crackles between whiles, and again affords an acid Water, 
like the former, that falls to the Bottom, and an Ol 
alſo, like the former, floating at the Top, but ſomew 
thicker, and a little yellowiſts : Both of them have neatly , 
the ſame Virtues as mentioned above. ; 


The Receiver being again 22 and the Fire gra- 

* increaſed up to 2 egree of a Sand -heat, 
tho' with Caution in the raiſing it, there will come over 
an acid, ponderous, red Water, that runs ſeparate 
into the Bottom of the Receiver, and a thick, red, pcne- 


BAL 


The true Turpentine proceeds from the Turpenting-tres 
of Chis, the Fir, the Larch, and the Pine; 2 
Kinds generally reſolve into the ſame Principles by Heat 
= lation, change alike with Time, and p the 

e : , 3 
We T7 likewiſe, that all the Kinds we are hitherto ac- 
quainted with, contain an acid Water, or Spirit, which is 
volatile, preſervative, eſurine, and penetrating, of great 
Medicinal Virtue and Fragrance: This Spirit ealily exhales, 
leaves the Balſam deprived thereof, and therefore leſs 


-excellent ; whence theſe Ba/ſams are not the better for 


keep 
trating, tho' ſomewhat viſcous Oil floating on its Topz 3 The Oils which firſt come over are light, limpid, 


and it is remarkable, that this acid Water always conti- 
nues to riſe with the Oil, and not the Water firſt by itſelf, 
and the Oil afterwards. What now remains in the Bot- 
tom, after this laſt Diſtillation, proves, when cold, ex- 
ceedingly red, hard, and brittle. 


5. I have urged this eng Matter with Caution, and 
by ſlow Degrees, up to the ſtrnogeſt Heat that Sand, and a 
Fire of Suppreſſion, would afford; and have thus obtained 
red Oil, Fa thick and viſcous, as to reſemble Turpentine 
itſelf ; but it was of *a red Colour, and ſome red, acid, 
ponderous Water ſtill continued to riſe with it, leaving 
ſcarce any thing behind at the Bottom of the Retort. 


6. There is the greateſt Caution required in this Diſtilla- 
tiong to prevent the Glaſſes burſting or cracking, where- 
by a dent, oily Fume would immediately eſcape, which 
readily takes Fire, and can ſcarce be extinguiſhed ; whilſt 
the Fire is impetuouſly hurried into the Retort with a 
Flame that burſts the Veſlels to Pieces in a dan 
manner. Turpentine is otherwiſe commonly diſtilled in- 
to an acid Water, an ethereal Oil, or Spirit of Turpen- 
tine, after this manner: Fill one third of an Alembic 
with pure Rain-water, and add thereto half its Weight of 

——— then fix on the Head, and uſe the 
orm and Refrigeratory. Thus diſtilling with Care, and 
a Fire that makes the Matter gently boil, there comes 
over an acid Water, and a pure light Oil. If the Diſtil- 
lation be continued ſo long as this Oil continues to run, 
there remains behind a kind of Colophony in the Still : 
And if the Flowers of Lavender, Roſes, or other odori- 
ferous Plants, be here put into the Still, the Oil will 
come over fragrant this Operation, "Therefore Tur- 
ntine is reſolvable into Water, a ſaline, acid Spirit, a 
volatile Oil, and a more fixed Colophony. It is here 
chiefly remarkable, that the Remainder proves ſo much 
the thicker, redder, harder, and more brittle, the more 
Water, Acid, or volatile Oil comes over ; and that even 
this laſt fixed Matter itſelf at length liquifies, and becomes 
volatile with the utmoſt Violence of the Fire : And this 
acid Water, being well ſeparated and rectify'd from all its 
Oil, perhaps aftords the beſt vegetable Acid hitherto 
known. 


"REMARKS. 


1. Hence we learn under what Form native Oils reſide in 
Plants; for, firſt, the nutrimental Juice, drawn from the 
Earth, ſeems to be a ſomewhat tart and aqueous Liquor, 
which, when received, gradually depoſits its more unctuous 
Matter in certain Parts of the Plant; and this unctuous 
Matter afterwards uniting more of the ſame to itſelf, by Heat, 
Maturation, and the Aſſiſtange of the whole Powers of the 

Plant, it then appears in the Form of a fat Oil, which be- 
ing driven outwards, and undergoitig the ſame Changes in a 

eater Degree, at length conſtitutes a Baſſam, containing a 
Water, a ſaline Acid, and unctuous Spirit, and different 
Kinds of Oil, all mixed together, yet ſeparable ; and after 
the Separation of w * art, the Balſam con- 
ſtantly changes to a different Form. Hence appears the 

eat Difference of native Balſams in Chirurgical and other 
Medicinal Uſes ; whilſt they act in their own Subſtance, 
and fo by means of all their Principles together, or only by 
means of certain, particular, ſeparated Parts. When uſed en- 
tire, and mixed with the Yolk of an Egg, Turpentine becomes 
ſomewhat more ſoluble, and an admirable Remedy for exter- 
nal Chirurgical Uſes ; and, internally, it proves excellent in 
many Diſtempers, where it gives Signs of its extraordinary 


and carefi 


inflammable, extremely penetrating, bitter, and of great U 

in Surgery, as being highly anodyne, reſolving, and healing, 
when apply'd warm to Membranes, Nerves, or Ten- 
dons, that are lacerated, pricked or cut, and an immediate 


and ſafe Styptic, apply'd to the wounded Veins or Axteries 


large Hemorrhages, as at once defending the Nerves, 


in 
2 — and incarning. In theſe Caſes it 


ſhould be apply'd very hot to the Part; and kept thereon 


by a 2 Pledget and Bandage. Its belſamic or embalm- 


ing Virtue is extraordinary; for if the Bodies or Parts of 


any Animals be for ſome time ſteeped in this Liquor, then 


ken out, and-awhile ſuſpended in the Air, and afterwards 
dipped afreſh, they at length acquire a Caſe, under which 
they may be long preſerved from PutrefaQtion : But the Bo- 
dies plunged into this Oil, whilſt contained in Glaſſes, are 
preſerved perfectly uncorrupted. It has, however, this In- 
convenierice, it gradually ＋ opake and thick. The 
Oil, _ uſed hot externally, diſcuſſes cold, viſcid, and 
mucous 1umors, defends the Nut gainſt Cold, relaxes and 
ſoftens them. When uſed internally, it alſo proves aperi- 
tive, heating, ſudorific, and diuretic, communicating a 
wor Smell of Violets to the Urine : Whence it proves 
erviceable in the cold Fits of intermitting Fevers, and being 
rubbed along the Back- bone, before the cold Fit is expected, 


it will even cure Quartans. It muſt, however, be uſed 


with Caution, becauſe, if taken tos largely, it affects the 
Head, occaſioning Heat and Pain therein, and alſo proves 
violently diuretic, and occaſions an Effuſion of the — 
of the Prſlate Glands, and the $4197; and therefore, if ufed 
with Moderation, it excites Venary. Hence it came to be 
recommended in the Cure of a Venereal Running, where 
it often proves miſchievous, as being ſubject, hen freely 
uſed, to inflame the Parts, and increaſe this Diſorder. + + 


4. The thicker Oils that come over in this Diſtillation are 


more balſamic, incarnative, and anodyne, more penetrate- 
ing and emollient ; and are therefore uſed as Stypties, in- 
ſtead of the former thinner Balſam, in hotter and more 
inflammatory Conſtitutions ; in other reſpects they agree 
with the former. But the laſt thick and viſcous Oil is an 
admirable Incarnative, that heals almoſt without Suppuration, 
and a moſt extraordinary Anodyne. This Oil alſo makes 
ſuch an Efferveſcence with Glauber's ſtrong Spirit of Nitre, 
as often to take Flame. | rk 


5. What remains behind upon the Diſtillation of pure T urpen- 


tine with Water, or after the firſt Oil and Spirit. are drawn 
over, proves hard, brittle, tranſparent, and red in the Cold. 
If this be ory melted, and any Inſect be dipped therein, 
ly taken out again, it will be ſurrounded with a 
tranſparent Caſe like Amber, thro* which the Subject may 
be commodiouſly view'd ; and the Whole may be thus kept 
for a long time beautiful and unalter'd, provided the Polith 
be not obſcured, as it eafily is, on account of the great Brit- 
tleneſs of this reſinous Cruſt. But the Colophony, remain- 
1 the ſecond Diſtillation, is harder and redder, and 
ily reducible to fine Powder, which has little Smell or 
Taſte. This is that extremely uſeful Powder, which is 


' ſo advantageouſly apply'd to the bare Bones, Perioſteum, 


Tendons, or. Muſcles, in cafe they are either burnt, cor- 
roded, bruiſed, cut, pricked, or lacerated ; and affords an 
excellent Remedy in ſerous Fluxes of the Joints, and admi- 
rably procures a Cicatrix : In the ſame manner it takes 


down the fungous Excreſcencies of Ulcers ; | whence it ap- 


, that Turpentine ſerves for many Chirurgical Purpoſes. 
ut nothing is here more extraordinary than the. ſucceſſive 
ſpontaneous Inſpiſſation of the firſt» exceeding thin Oil, ſo 


Vittue, by its penetrating Nature, and the violet Smell it i to recover the Thickneſs of Tarpentine again, and after- 


communicates to the Urine, We have many Balſams of 
this Kind, not differing 160 much in Virtue, as in Price and 
Place of Growth ; as the Afiatic, Egyptian, Hierechuntan, _. 
Fm 1 Memphitic Balſams, and Balm of Gilead ; for theſe _ 
everal Names at this Day denote. the ſame thing ; or a 6. 
white Balſam in the Form of a liquid Turpentine, and of a 
citroh Smell. The American Balſams are various, and pro- 
ceed from different Trees ; as the Balſam of Gapiui, which 
is of extraordinary Virtues z the Balſam Peru, Tals, and 
liquid Amber. 1 


1 


Conſiſtence of a thicker Balſam, and at length of 


a Roſiny tho? there is leſs Acid in theſe regenerated Roſins, 


than e natives | 
'Poſfibly, therefore, the native, acid, volatile Salt con- 
tained in this fat unctuous Subſtance, and in the Water, 


is the ame Spirit, which, in other eſſential Oils, conſti- 
tutes the aromatic Spirit; for it is ſo lodged in the native 
Fat, as, together with the Water, to lie concealed under 


the Form of one mixed Body: Whence natural Baſſams are 
changed 
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+ 
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bal is: © the beſt Spices, Oils, and Reſins, and fuch, s Seed ail 
fi, upon | hes in thr Aizen, the Fragrand of their Small, and 
their . happens 12 Sweetneſs of their Taſte, were called Balſams. Neithet 
neouſly Air, whilſt Action of I, in the Courſe of this Diſſertation, affix any other 
the Sun id, the Water, and the Idea to the Word Balſam or Balſamic, than that of a Medi- 
Oil, at h various Degrees, brings it to a Ro- cine poſſeſſed of a ſulphurequs, refinous, and oily Princi- 
ſin. Whence are Roſins in the Winter, ple, which at the ſame time mult be fragrant and friendly to 
and in Autumn afford a __ ſo as to ature, and by means of which it operates. Two thin 
defend them from Cold, Bey neg, and Froft. muſt therefore concur to characterize and conſtitute a Bot. | 
7. This iment clearly ſhews, (I.) That the utmoſt Heat {am : The firſt is, chat the greater Part of the Subſtance 
of the Sun, continued, may ually inſpiſſate and ought to be inflammable, that is, either of an oleous, or 


_ various ces of r 
up to that of Rofin or Colophony. (2.) That the Heat 
boiling Water has this E ſooner ; and, by diſcharging 
the Ol), leaves a Colophony behind in four or five Hours 
time, whilſt the exhaling Fume proves an acid Water, and 


change liquid Oils, 


a Spirit mixed among a tity of Oil ; the Colo- 
hony remaining hard behind. 34) t this Colophony, 
| being urged by an Heat of two hundred and eighty Degrees, 


is again reſolved into an acid Water, and a red, viſcous, oo 
derous Oil, leaving an extremely hard, tranſparent Colo- 

| phony behind, of a Colour compounded of Red and Black, 
and capable of enduring unaltered for Ages: But when 
this itſelf comes again to be urged' with the utmoſt Violence 
of a Fire of Suppreſſion, fo. as almoſt to melt the Glaſs, its 
whole Quantity is, by the ſole Force of the Fire, turned 
into an oily liquid Subſtance, though ſomewhat viſcous, with- 
out leaving any hard Colophony behind. (4.) Whence we 
learn both the changeable Nature of vegetable Oils, and 
the ſurpriſing Variety of the Action of the Fire 2 
them, which, with a certain Degree of Heat, inſpiſſates 
thin Oils, and brings them to an hard conſiſtent Maſs, 
that would always remain the fame ; 1 a greater De- 
gree of Fire again reduces it to a liquid Oil, which likewiſe 
would long continue in this State; but, by a repeated Diſtil- 
lation with a ftrong Fire, it becomes totally liquid, and con- 
ſiderably thin; whence it is certain, that many Bodies owe 
their Hardneſ., and others their Fluidity, to the Fire. Boer- 
haave's Chymiſtry. ; 

The very Word Balſam ſeems, in all Ages, to have had an 
Idea of Excellence and Efficacy affixed to it, above any 
other Branch of the Materia Medica ; for the antient Phy- 
ficians, by this Word, meant any Species of Medicine, which 

werfully recommended itſelf by a grateful and delicious 
Fr ce, and whoſe Uſe, both internal and external, was 
of ſingular Efficacy in preventing Putrefaction, and reſiſting 
Corruption. Balſams, tis true, were originally uſed for 
embalming and ah the dead Bodies of ole, who, 
during their Lives, had ſignalized themſelves by great and 
heroic Deeds, or endeared themſelves to Mankind by the 
PraQtice of the ſeveral Virtues. And when the thinking and 
ſagacious Part of Mankind obſerv*d, that the Bodies of the 
Dead, were, by means of Balſams, enabled to defy the At- 
tacks of Corruption, for an immenſe Series of Years, they 
began to imagine, that their Virtues might extend to the 
Living, protract Life, and corroborate what they called the 

Calidum Innatum fluctuating in the Blood. But however 
unintelligibly they may have talked upon this Point, yet 'tis 
certain, the Notion itſelf was juſt and well-founded, ſince we 
are taught by Experience, that amongft the vaſt Variety and in- 

finite Store of Medicines, with which the Mineral, Animal, 

and Vegetable Kingdoms ſupply Mankind, none are more pow- 
erful, none more efficacious, da thoſe which.come under the 
Denomination of Balſams and Balſamics. But as all Balſams 
are not alike efficacious, nor equally adapted to Medicinal 
Uſes, I ſhall only conſider thoſe Balſamics which ſeem beſt 
calculated to anſwer the Intentions of Medicine, whether 
Preſervative or Curative; and that I may execute the Deſi 
with the greater egy and afford the inquiſitive Mind 
the higher Satisfaction, I ſhall ſpecify the Principles by which 
operate, enumerate their ſeveral Virtues, and give Di- 
ions with re to their Uſes. Bu, for the fake of Per- 
ſpicuity, it will not be improper to inquire into the Origin 
of the Word Balſam, and aſcertain the preciſe and deter- 
minate Idea, which I myſelf affix to it. 

Since then the Inhabitants of Pal:/tine, and the Coaſts of Phar- 
nicia, and perhaps their Neighbours the frabians and Epgyp- 
trans, were, according to the Accounts we have, the firſt w 
| uſed Balſams, common Senſe directs us to the Genius of the 


Orien Whether 


of 
it or Prins of 


nous Nature. The ſecond Circumſtance neceſlary to con- 


- Nitute a Balſam, is, that the Subſtance be of à prateful 
Smell, and * Taſte, that it may give Proof of its 
Efficacy, and of the Smallneſs and Minuteneſs of its Parts. 


So that, according to this Hypotheſis, all Sulphurs, and re- 
ſinous Subſtances, as alſo all inflammable Oil, though of the 
Conſiſtence of a Balſam, are yet to be excluded from the 
Claſs of genuine Balſamics, if they wang that Fragrancy of 
Scent, and Deliciouſneſs of Taſte, which. are requiſite to 
8 a Balſam. Thus Naphtha, or Rack Oil, Fews Pitch, 
itch, Reſin of the Pine, the Oils of Turpentine and Fir, 
ought by no means to be ranked among the Claſs of Balſamics, 
though they are inflammable penetrating Subſtances, excel- 
lent for the Purpoſes of embalming, and promiſe very ſalu- 
tary Effects, both when uſed internally * externally, Yet 
becauſe they abound in a too ſtrong, acrid, and penetrating 
Sulphur, which is not altogether friendly and agrecable to 
Nature, they are therefore leſs fit for reſtoring loſt Vigour, 
and recruiting * Strength. Nor are Subſtances Whoſe 
ſole rty is Fragrance ol Smell, ſuch as Civet, Muſk, 
and the fragrant Flowers of Jeſlamin, Oranges, or the Hy- 
acinthus Tuberoſus, to be properly efteemed Balſamics, be- 
cauſe Fragrancy alone, which is owing to a fine and eaſily 
_ exhal'd Sulphur, is not ſufficient to conſtitute a Balſa 
but tis neceſſary, that this fragrant Principle be blended 2 
incorporated with a ſubtile acrid Oil, aud an inflammable 


BATLSsA of Mgccna. 


Tis therefore juſtly to be doubted, . whether a true and 
uine Balſam is to be found in the Animal Kingdom, Mean 
time the Vegetable Kingdom is richly ſtared with Medicities of 
this Claſs, of which the moſt antient, and that which firſt bore 
the Name of Balſam, is the Opobal/am, both Arabic and Ep. 
tian, This was produced by a ſmall 1 xce growing, in 7415 
Egypt, and Arabia, the Whole of which was of a fra- 
t. Smell; and when an Inciſion was made into its Bark, 
it yielded a reſinous Juice of a moſt grateful Odour, and of 
uncommon Virtues. The Antients called the Wood of this 
Tree Aylobalſamum, and its Fruit Carpobalſamum ; but the 
Name Opobalſamum was appropriated to its Juice or Tears, Of 
this Tree, Strabo the Prince of antient Geographers gives us the 
following Account, Lib, 16. There is a Field near Jericho 
© in eine, in which there is a Nurſery of Balſam-trees. 
& This Tree is a certain ſmall, odorous, aromatic, and fruti- 
„ coſe Tree, not unlike the Cytiſus, or Turpentine-tree. 
% When an Inciſion is made into its Bark, it yields a Juice 
© reſembling viſcid and tenacious Milk, Which, when re- 
4e ceived in Shells, coagulates. It wonderfully cures Head- 
„ achs, recent Inflammations of the Eyes, and Heavineſſes ; 
„ and what contributes much to the Value of this Medicine 
« is, that it is found no-where elſe but here.“ Proſper Alpi- 
nus, the moſt accurate Deſcriber of the Egan Plants, agrees 
with this Account, and in Tra#7. de Plant. A gypt. writes thus: 
% The 71s oh, is a ſmall Tree, which grows to the Height 
« of the Cytifus, bearing few Leaves, which reſemble thoſe 
«© of Rue, or thoſe of the Maſtich-tree, but which are always 
«© green. Its Branches are odorous, and ſo gummy, as to ſtick 
e to the Fingers when handled, It bears ſmall white Flowers 
«« reſembling thoſe of the Egyptian Thorn, but very fragrant, 
& from which ariſe yellow Seeds, contained in Haſls of a 
« blackiſh red Colour, very fragrant, and containing within 
«© them à yellow Juice, which bears a near Reſemblance « 
« Honey; and which affects the Tongue with à bitter, 
„ ſornewhat acrid Taſte, and ſmells like Opobalſamum. Its 
« Fruit, in Figure and Bulk, reſembles that of the Turpentine- 
6c tree. Tis to be obſerv'd, that ſeveral Authors alſere, that 
this Tree does not grow potent in Tudea, but was brought 
into it when a great many other Plants were tranſplanted from 
Meccha, a Town of Arabia Felix, into Palin whence 
were convey'd into £ in the Days of Mark Antony 
Cleopatra. Many are of Opinion, that there is now no 
ſuch thing as the true Opobalſam, and that the genuine Species, 
of old produced in Egypt, is not to be met with in any Part of 
the World; for that which is fold for Opobalſammm in ſmall 
Boxes made of the Shells of Nuts, is, in their Opinion, com- 
poſed of Peruvian Balſam, Benzoin, and Storax, as Pamet, 
in his Hiſtory of „ informs us, But it ſeems pretty 


probable, that there is at this very Day ſuch a thing as true 


Opebal- 


BAL 


balſamum ; for that t from Meccha, which is called, 

Balſam of Meccha, and is deſcribed by a great many Au- 
thors, is of equal Efficacy with the Opobalſamum. It is a Li- 
quor of an oleous Nature, as thick as Turpentine, of a pene- 
trating and grateful Taſte and Smell. It is fold at a very high 
Price, ſince half an Ounce of it cannot be purchaſed under two 
Imperials (about one Pound five Shillings). Clufrus, in Exoticis, 
is of the fame Opinion with r to the og 21 being 
ſtill in the World ; for in Lib. 10. Sea. g. de Batſamis, he has 
theſe Words: fabia Felix, the Country which has in all 
Ages, and now does produce balſathic Plants, affords true 
„and genuine Opobalſamum. 

This Balſam was always had in ſo great Eſteem by the An- 
tients, that they made it an Ingredient in their moſt noble An- 
tidotes, which were ſold for double their Weight of Silver, ac- 
cording to Theophraflus, Pliny, and Diofeorides. This is eaſily 
accounted for, ſince the Bal/am-tree being very ſmall, and not 
able to afford a great Quantity of the Opobalſamum, its Price 
muſt of Courſe have run high. This alſo was the Reaſon why 
the Opobalſamum of the Antients, according to Lobelius in 
Animadver fionibus, was often vitiated with Cyprus Turpen- 
tine, or Oil of the Maſtich-tree. Since then the Balſam of 
Meccha, of all others the fineſt, is, without Doubt, the true 
Opobalſamum of the Egyptians, and exactly reſembles it in all 
its Qualities, its Uſe in Phyſic is for this very Reaſon to be 
highly commended ; for of this, diſſolved and prepared with a 
ſpirituous Menſtruum, in which Amber is intimately mixed, 
very efficacious and elegant Medicines may be prepared for in- 
ternal Uſe. Hoffman. 

This precious Balſam-tree is thus diſtinguiſh'd : 

BALSAMUM JUDAICUM, GILEADENSE, 2 MECHA verum, 
& Opobalſamum, ſeu Oltum Balſami, frve Balſamelæon, Offic, 
Balſamum Judaicum, Ind. Med. 18. Balſamum de Mecha 

udaicum, Gileadenſe, COS, Commel, Plant. Uſu. 

. Balſamum + Mecha, Balſamum verum, Mont. Exot. 16. 
Mann verum, J. B. 1. 298. Chab. ws Raii Hiſt. 2. 
1755, Balſamum genuinum antiquorum, Park, Theat. 1528. 
Bal amum ab A gyptiis Baleſſan, Alp. Ægypt. bo. Balſamum, 
Velling. Obſ. 17. Balſamum Alpini, Ger. 1343. Emac. 
1528. Balſamum Syriacum, Rute folio, C. B. Pin. 400. 

HE TRUE BALSAM-TREE. 

This is the thin or liquid Roſin of a ſmall Tree or Shrub 
that grows aboutMeccha in Arabia, bearing ever-green pinnated 
Leaves, in Shape like thoſe of the Lentiſcus or Maſtich-tree, 
with an odd one at the End of the Stalk. It bears ſmall ſix- 
leaved whitiſh Flowers on the Top of the Stalk, which are 
followed by little roundiſh rugged Fruit, pointed at the End. 
This Fruit, Which is the Carpobalſamum, and the Wocd, 
which is the XAylobalſamum, are preicribed in ſome old Com- 
poſitions z but by reaſon they are not to be had in the Shops, 
other things are ſubſtituted in their Places. 

This is a reſinous Liquor, which at firſt is of the Conſiſtence 
of ſweet Almonds, but by Age becomes like Turpentine, 
loſes much of its Smell, and grows ſometimes blackiſh. 
When freſh, it is of a very agreeable aromatic Smell, and of a 
Taſte like Citron-peel. Plant, from which it flows, is 
called Balſamum Syriacum, folio Rutæ, C. B. P. M. Lippi, 
ſent by Lewis the XIVth Embaſſador to the Emperor of the 
Abyſſines, being in Egypt, was at great Pains to diſcover Z 
Plant, and the ways of procuring the Balſam from it. 
Subſtance of what he could find out is, that there are three 
ways of collecting it, and that there is ſome Difference in the 
Liquors collected each way. The firſt runs of itſelf from the 
Tree, the ſecond by Inciſions, and the third is got by boiling 
the Tops of the Trees. The Balſam, that riſes after a 

Decodtion, is very good, and much eſteemed ; but what 


ntle 
i go afterwards, is the coarſeſt Sort, and of leaſt Value. The 


kind of Balſam is ſent entirely to the Seraglio of the 
Grand Seignior ; the other Sorts are ſuffered to be exported. 
This Balſam is not now to be found in Fudea, which was its 
antient native Soil, and where it was very common before the 
Deſtruction of Feruſalem; but ſoon after that, the Jeus de- 
ſtroyed all their I rees, leſt the Romans ſhould make Advantage 
of them. At preſent, it is found near Meccha, and Grand 
Cairo in Egypt, from whence it is carried to Conſtantinople, 
where it is in great Eſteem, In a it is given in the Quan- 
tity of two Scruples, as a Diaphoretic in malignant Fevers ; 
and it is 3 an excellent Medicine for deterging Ul- 
cers in the Longs idneys, and Bladder, and even for diſſolv- 
ing l oncretions. But the Uſe of it ought to be 
avoided in inflammatory Diſpoſitions of theſe Parts, even tho” 
ulcerated. It ought likewiſe never to be given when there is 
an Eryſipelas in any Part of the Body whatever. It is uſed 
with good Succeſs in Gonorrheas and the Fluor Albus, being 
iven from ten to twelve Drops early in the Morning faſting, 
the Patient's Body having been well prepared, and the Runni 
having conffinued ſome time. It is uſed externally in Wounds 
without Contufion, as a 4 5 75 | 
The Ladies in A/ia uſe it as a Coſmetic, and eſpecially in 
the Sefaglio of the Grand Seignior, In France the Ladies for- 


merly prepared a kind of Lac Virginale with the yellow Bal/ 
of Meccha, diſſolved in Spirit of Wine; but were ſoon 
tired of this Method, becauſe it leaves a Cruſt on the Face. 
The true Manner of preparing this Coſmetic, is as follows: 


Take Balſam of Meccha, and Oil of fweet Almonds, of each 
equal Parts; mix them well together into a kind of -Ny- 
tritum. On three Drams of this Nutritum in a Matraſs, 
pour fix or ſeven Ounces of Spirit of Wine, and leave 
them in Digeſtion, till a ſufficient Tincture is extracted. 
Then ſeparate this Tincture from the Oil, and pour about 
an Ounce of it into eight Ounces of Bean-flower Water, 
or any other Water of the ſame kind. 


This Mixture is a Lac Virginale, which will anſwer all the 
Intentions of a Coſmetic, without any Inconvenience. The 
Balſam of Meccha is an Ingredient in the Theriaca and Mi- 
thridate. Geoffrey. 

Though the Balſam of Meccha is by moſt Authors agreed to 
be the ſame as the Opobalſamum, yet Pemet ſeems to think 
them ſomewhat different. This Author, ſpeaking of the 
Balſam of Fudea, ſays, That the Turks have tranſplant- 
ed the Trees which produce this 'Balſam, from Fudra, to 
Gardens in Grand Cairo, where the are guarded by ſeveral 
Faniſaries during the Time the Balſam flows. A Friend of 
mine, who has been at Grand Cairo, afſured me, it was im- 
poſſible to get a Sight of theſe Shrubs, except over the Walls 
that ineloſe them, the Entrance being prohibited to the 
Chriſtians. And as to the Balſam, it is almoſt impoſlible to 
get any upon the Place, unleſs it is by means of ſome Embaſſa- 

or at the Porte, to whom the Grand Seignior has made 
a Preſent of it, or by the Janiſaries, who watch this precious 
Balſam ; by which we may underſtand, that what ſeveral Cheats 
pretend to fell for true Balſam, is nothing but white Balſam of 
Peru, which they prepare with Spirit of Wine rectified, or 
with ſome Oils diſtilled. 

But as it is met with ſometimes amongſt the Curioſities of 
People of Diſtinction, fo in 1687. there happened to be a 
Quantity amongſt thoſe of Madame de Villefavin, amounting 
to about fourteen Ounces in two leaden Bottles, as it came 
from Grand Cairo, which was ſold to a Perſon who let me ſee 
it. We found it to be very hard, of a golden-yellow Colour, 
and a Smell like that of a Lemon. But, fince that, a Friend 
of mine gave me one Ounce, which he brought himſelf from 
Grand Cairo, and was of a ſolid Conſiſtence, like that of Tur- 

ntine of Chio, and of the Smell aboveſaid, which is the true 

ign of its Goodneſs. Pomet. 

I don't know, that I ever ſaw the true Balſam of Fudea more 
than once. It anſwers exactly the above-mentioned Character- 
iſtics, and was brought from the Eaſt, on purpoſe for the Uſe 
of the late Prince George of Denmark. 

Every Druggiſt in London will ſell what is pretended to be 
. Jonum| but by what has been ſaid it appears, how cru- 
elly both Phyſician and Patient are fruſtrated in their Expecta- 
tions, when inſtead of this precious Balſam, 
different Kind is ſubſtituted in its Room. 

Pomet, ſpeaking of the Balſam of Meccha, ſays, The Twrks, 
who go a Pilgrimage every Year to Meccha, bring from thence 
a certain dry white Balſam, in Figure reſembling white 
Copperas calcined, eſpecially when it is ftale. The Perſon who 
made me a Preſent of about half an Ounce, affured me, 
that he brought the ſame from Meccha liquid; and that, as a 
Coſmetic, it is equal to the Balſam of Fudea. Pomet. 

I cannot think this a ſufficient Reaſon for ſuppoſing the Bal- 
ſam of Meccha different from that of Fudea, contrary to the 
Opinion of moſt Authors. 

Dioſcarides gives the following Account of the true Balſam, 

The Balſam-tree grows to the Bigneſs of the Lycoium, (Ly- 
cium, according to ſome) or Pyracantha, and has Leaves like 
Rue, but much whiter, and far more an Evergreen. It 

ws in a certain 3 of Judea only, and in Egypt, differ- 
ing in reſpe& of Roughneſs, Tallneſs, and Slenderneſs. The 
fine and capillaceous Part of the Shrub is called The Gatherines 
l perhaps, becauſe its Slenderneſs renders it eaſy to 

thered. What they call the Opobalſamum, is taken in the 
eat of the Dog-days, from Incifions made in the Tree by Iron 
Inſtruments, of the Figure of human Nails; but ſo little diſtils, 
that they collect no more than fix or ſeven Choz [ſee Cyoa, 
or Cavs] yearly, which is fold upon the Spot, for double its 
Weight age, Yam which is | 
uice of Balſam which is „ is new, ſmells power- 
fully, is pure, not inclining to Serge, is eaſily diluted ſmooth, 
aſtringent, and moderately biting upon the Tongue. It is adul- 
terated ſeveral ways; ſome mix with it Ointments, as thoſe of 
Turpentine, the Cyprinum, Lentiſcinum, the Sufinum, Ba- 
laninum, and Metopium, (See. theſe in their proper Places) 
Honey, and Cerate of Myrtle, or very liquid Gekas. The 
Fraud is 8 diſcovered in the following manner. 

The pure Balm, if dropped upon a woolen Garment, may 

be waſhed off without leaving the leaſt Stain or Mark; but the 
2 1 7 * e OI ICY = | adulteratgd 


one of a very 
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adulterated flicks to the Place. The pure alſo, dropp'd into 
Milk, tes it, which the adulterated will not do. Again; 
the pure, if pour'd into Milk of Water, is inſtantly mix'd wi 

it, and turns milky ; but the adulterated ſwims on the Top; 
like Oil, cuntracting itſelf into a Rbundneſs, or diffuſed abroad 
in the Figure of a Star. Moreover, the pure Balm grows thick 
with Age; and loſes its Virtue, They are miſtaken who ima- 


gine, that pure Balm, when dtopp'd into Water, firſt ſinks to 
the 


Bottom; and afterwards riſes to the Top; and freely dif- 
fuſes itſelf; | 
The Wood call'd Xzlobalſamum is known to be good by its 
Newneſs, its being in flender Branches, its red , and 
F „ diffuſing its Odours in ſome meaſure like the Opo- 
beim Chuſe ſuch Seed (ſince this alſo is neceſſary to be 
uſed). as is of a yellow Colour, plump, large, ponderous, of a 
Hot biting Taſte, and ſmelling, in ſome moderate Degree, like 
Opebalſamum. The Seed is brought from Petra, and reſembles 
that of Hypericum, with which it is alſo adulterated ; but you 
may know the Hypericum-ſeed by its Exceſs in Bignels, its 
Vacuity, Want of Virtue, and a Taſte like Pepper. 

The Juice is of extraordinary Virtue, as being of a very 
heating Quality, by which it deterges whatever darkens the 
Pupil of the Eye; and, uſed as a Peſſary, with Cerate of Roſes, 


cures n of the Uterus, provokes the Menſes, and 
expels the Birth and Secundines. Shiverings, being uſed as 


an Ointment, it cauſes a Solution thereof; and deterges the 
Filth of Ulcers. Drank inwardly, it helps Digeſtion, and 

vokes Urine ; and is good for ſuch as are troubled with à 

ificulty of Breathing, Taken in Milk, it helps thoſe who 
have ſwallow'd Aconitum, or been bitten 1 It is an 
Ingredient in Acopa, Malagmas, and Antidotes. Univerſally 
ſpeaking, the Juice of the Baſ(ſam- tree has the greateſt Efficacy; 
next to-this the Seed, and the Wood leaſt of all. The Seed, 
drank, is good for the Pleuriſy, Peripneumony, 3 Scia- 
tica, Eike, Vertigo, Orthopnea, Gripes, Difficulty of 
Urine, and the Bites of Vipers, and other venomous Beaſts. 
It is alſo well accommodated for Suffumigations, in Diſorders 
incident to the Female Sex; and the Decoction, uſed in Inſeſ- 
ſions, opens the Uterus, and exhauſts its Humidities. The 
Wood has the ſame Virtues as the Fruit, only in a lower De- 

ee. Boil'd in Water, and drank, it helps Indigeſtion, the 
Gripes, the Bites of venomous Creatures, and Convulſions. It 
alſo provokes Urine, and, with dry'd Iris, is proper for W ounds 
of the Head, and promotes the Exfoliation of Bones. It is 
alſo mix'd with Ointments for their Inſpiſlation. Dioſcorides, 
Lib. I, Cap, 18, ' ; 

BALSsAM of Totv: 


The Balſam of Tolu juſtl deſerves our next Conſideration, 
fince, in our own Days, tis by many uſed as a Succedaneum to 
the Opobalſamiem. It is brought from the Town of Hiobi or 
Tolu, in a Province of New Spain, ſituated between Cartha- 
gena and Nombre de Dios, and is yielded by a Tree reſembling 
the Pine, according to Ray in his Hiſtory of Plants. It is of 
the Colour of Gold, and ſmells like a Lemon, eſpecially if it is 
rubb'd between the Palms of the Hands. It is dry, ſolid, and 
pellucid. This Balſam, diſſolved in tartariz'd — highly recti- 
Fed Spirit of Wine, affords an Eſſence, which is both grateful 
and efficacious in ſeveral internal and external Diſorders. 

The Tree which produces this Balſam, is thus diftinguiſh'd. 

BALsAMUn Tolur ANU, Offic. Balſamum Tolutanum, 
faliis Ceratiæ fimilibus, quod candidum, C. B. Pin. 401. Chom. 
626. Balſamum Tolutanum, Mont. Ind. Exot. 12. Ind. Med. 
18. Balſamum de Tolu, Park. Theat. 1570. J. B. 1. 296. 
Raii Hiſt. 2. 1958. De Laet. Ind. Occid. 3 Balſamum 
Provincia Tolu, Balſamifera, 4. Hern. 535 rbor Balſami- 
fera Tolutane, Jonſ. Dendr. 308. IHE BALSAM-TREE 
OF TOLU. | | oi" bis 

Balſam of Tolu is brought to us in ſmall Callibaſhes from 
Tolu, a Province in the Hei- Indies. It is of a tough reſinous 
Conſiſtence, growing dry and friable by Age, of a yellow- 
brown Colour, of a moſt fragrant Smell, and an aromatic 
Taſte. It is not certain from what Tree this is produced, ſome 
ſaying it is à ſmall Pine-tree, others a Tree reſembling the 
Carob- tree. 5. r 2 | 
This is an excellent pectoral Balſam, of Service in Af- 
ſections of the Lungs, as Coughs, Aſthmas, tions ; and 
what makes it more valuable is, that it has no nauſeous oleagi- 
nous Taſte, as moſt other Balſams ,have. It makes an agree- 
able Emulſion, with Sugar and the Volk of an Egg. It is very 
reſtorative, and good to ſtrengthen the YVeficules ſeminales, and 
to ſtop old Gleets and Strains in either Sex. 
The only officinal 

© Balſamicus. Miller*s Bot, O. 


tis 


Lo foey adds, Being beld in the Mouth, it has no /Acrimony, 
in — differs. from all the reſt; and for that 'Rraſon it 4s 
= OL. 1. 
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12. Balſamum Peruvianum N Park. Theat. 
ami Indici, froe 2 
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Tue Baifamic Syrup ie thus made? 


Take of Balſam of Tela, two Ounces ; and rife Queen 
of Spring-water, or any of the Pectoral Waters : 
them together in 4 circulatory Veſlel, well luted, in a 
Sand- heat, for two or three Hours. . When the ſtrain'd 
Liquor is cold, diſſolve in it twenty Ounces of fine 
Sugar, ſo as to make it ints a Syrup, without any Heat. 


This hath not been received by the College till the laſt 
Emendation of their Diſpenſatory, but 1 * by Shipton to 
their fotmet, amongſt his Additamenta. _ Manner of Boil- 
ing is very Juſtly contrived to prevent any Loſs of the finer 
Parts by Exhaktion, Which it would ſuffet in am open Heat, 
Vuancy's Diſpenſatory 1 | n * 
Bars Auuu PERUYIANUM. | 
The next I ſhall conſider; is that which is brought from 
America, and New Spain in Mexico, and is call'd Peruvian and 
Indian Balſam ; the vatious Species and Differences of which 
are enumerated by Pomet, in his Hiſtory of Drugs. It is, 
however, commonly diftihguiſh'd into two Sorts he White: 
and the Black. The former is accounted the beſt, and is, by 
way of Eminence, call'd the Balſam of Incifion ; becauſe, 
atcording to Monardus, it flows ſpontaneouſly from a Tree of 
a large Size, upon making a ſlight Inciſion in it. It is limpid, 
of the Conſiſtence of Turpentine, of a fragrant Smell, a 
much ſcarcer arid dearer than the black Sort; but we are to 
take care, that it is not adulterated with Venice Turpentince, 
and fold for the genuine arr The black Sort, of which 
eat Quantities are imported to us, is, according to Cluſius in 
is Comment. in Manardum, prepar'd and extracted by boiling 
the Branches, Bark, and Leaves of the Tree. The genuine 
Sort is of a browniſh Colour, of a penetrating and fragrant 
Taſte and Smell: It is alſo fluid, and the Whole of it is quick- 
ly diſſolved in highly rectified Spirit of Wine. But it is to be 
lamented, that this very Balſam is, in our own Days, fo com- 
monly adulterated, in all Probability with liquid Storax, or per- 
haps with the Feces which remain aſter the Preparation of Pe- 
ruvian Balſam, that it is ſcarce to be found genuine any more 
in the Shops, That which is adulterated, may be eaſily diſtin- 
guiſh'd from the true and genuine Sort ; for the former is thick 
and coagulated, wants the penetrating Smell and Taſte, and is 
with the greateſt Difficulty diffoly'd in Spirit of Wine, but 
remains like a thick and oleous M Hut of the truc Sort 
very elegant Medicines are compoſed ; for when it is-difſslved 
in highly rectified 800 Roſes, it affords an Eſſence of ex- 
cellent Qualities. :n one Part of this Balſam is intimately 
mix'd, in a Mortar, with an equal Weight of Salt of Tartar, 
and highly reQify'd Spirit of Roſes is pour d upon it, upon bei 
ſubjected to Diſtillation in a Sand- heat, it affords a fragrant and 
delicate Spirit, which is a Medicine of ſingular Efficacy, eſpe- 
cially if exhibited in a Solution of Amber or Muſk, I his 
Medicine, uſed internally, reſtores loſt and impair'd Strength ; 
and, being very friendly to the nervous Syſtem, 'it powerfllly 
contributes to remove thoſe Diſorders which ariſe from its 
Weakneſs. An extemporaneous balſamic Syrup, of many and 
eat Uſes, may be made, by mixing an Ounce of it with one 
ound of Julap of Roſes. This Syrup is conveniently mix'd 
with ſtomachic and cephalic vinous Spirits: It alſo gives a grate- 
ful and agreeable Tafte to Potions and Mixtures. If Peruvian 
Balſam is diſtill'd with the Worm and Refrigeratory, it not 
only gives the Water a grateful Smell, like that of the Balſam 
itſelf, but alſo renders it nervous and diuretic. "This Water, 
rally ' drank, is of excellent Service in chronical Diſorders, 
ariſing from the Scurvy, and a Weakneſs of the Nerves, Lis 
curious to obſerve, that on the Top of this Water Wins an 
ethereal and very ſweet Oil, which quickly iricorporates with 
tightly rectified Spirit of Wine. 1 en., 
| e white Peruvian Balſam is thus diſtinguiſh'd;” ** pad 
Pom Peruvianum album, ſtu Styrax alba, Ind. Med. 


18. Huaconex vel Bal ſamiſera, 11. Hern. 52, Baſſamum 
album, Park. Theat. 1 N 2 Peruuianmum album, 


5 Tract. 34% _ ITE” PERUVIAN "BALSAM. 
ale. | a 4 ** „ 
The black Balſam is thus diſtinguiſh d. n 
Balſamum Peruumum, Offic, Ind. Med. 15. Mont. Exot. 


1570. 
| itziloxit] ſun Arbar - L- 
Hern. 1. '51, © Fhoitziloxitl 
 Mexicanorum, Jonſ. Dendr. 399. Balſamum Hutzothitl, Lact. 
Ind. Occid. 224. Caburiiba, Maicg, 137. Cabireiba' Piſen, 

d. 1648.) 57. Cabureiba fove Balſamum Peruvianum, Ejuſd. 
Ed. 1657.) 119. THE NATURAL BALSAM-TREE. 


ale. 
This black Balſam of Peru is of a warming, ſtren 


Balſamum ex Peru, J. B. 1. 294. 


Nature, comforting the Brain, and nervous Syſtem; is uſeful in 
Afthmas, the and Pains in the Stomach and Bowes. 
9 G Outwardly 
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twardly uſed, it ſtrengthens the Nerves, helps the Cramp 
2 all 2 25 Convulſons and 2 
old Aches and Pains ; is very ſerviceable in green 
Wounds. Miller's Bot. of. aro nat MN 
Poet informs us, that the Portugueſe make an artificial Bol- 
ſam ot Peru, which they ſell to the Dutch. 
Fffmin. gives the following Proceſſes on the Peruvian Bal- 


am. 5 
/ That the Balſam imported from Peru in America is poſſeſs'd 
of very ſingular and efficacious Qualities, is ſufficiently obvious 
from its fragrant Smell, and aromatic Taſte. It was at firſt 
only uſed as an external Medicine; but, in Proceſs of Lime, 
ſome Phyſicians and Chymiſts began to uſe it internally, ſome- 
times mixing it wi Pil, at other times diſſolving it in highly 
rectified Spirit of Wine; and on other Occaſions incorporating 
it with Sugar, of any other Ingredients they thought moſt likely 
to anſwer their Intention. R 0 
But, as far more powerful and efficacious Remedies than 
theſe may be obtain'd/ from it, by the Afiflatice of Chymiſtry, 
I ſhall here give an Account of the Proceſies: I ſuhjected it 


to. 5 8 \ 
. Firſt, by filing it with common Water, with the Worm, 
I obtain'd a highly fragrant Oil, of a reddiſh Colour, and entire- 
ly free-from al pyreuma 3 but 'tis to be obſerved, that balf 
a Pound of the Balſam ſcarce afforded half an Ounce of this 
Oil, which diſſolves in highly rectified Spirit of Wine, of whi 
it requires a large Quantity to procure its Solution. When diſ- 
ſolved in highly recti 100 of Roſes, it is very properly 
mix'd with the Eſſences of Amber, Ambergriſe, Aloes- 
wood, ſince by its means their balſamic and corroborative V ir- 
tues, in Diſeaſes ariſing from a Weakneſs of the nervous Syſtem, 
are conſiderably increaſed and improved. 

Secondly, from Peruvian Balſam I prepar'd a moſt pure and 
delicate Spirit, in the following manner: I intimately mix'd 
two Parts of the Balſam with one Part of Salt of Tartar, by 
means of Trituration and Levigation, adding a ſufficient Quan- 
tity of the beſt Spirit of Roſes. Then I ſubjected the Whole 
to a regular Diſtillation from an Alembic, which was placed in 
moiſt Sand : Thus, by carefully keeping up the due — of 
Fire, I drew off the Whole of the Liquor to Dryneſs. By 
this Proceſs I obtain'd a Spirit of a fragrant Smell, and grateful 
Taſte, but which was ſtill more valuable on account of its ana- 
leptic and corroborating Qualities. I alſo obſerved, that this 
Spirit was very efficacious in promoting a Diſcharge of Urine, a 
Circumſtance which renders it highly proper for preventing ſa- 
bulous and ſtony Concretions in the ſinall Tubes of the Kid- 
neys. One Dram of this Spirit, mix'd with three Ounces of 
the Julap of Roſes, is immediately converted into a balſamic 
Syrup, of ſingular Efficacy, and which is to be juſtly preferr'd to 
al other Syrups, on account of the delicate and grateful Taſte 
it communicates to Medicines, — 

Thirdly, I have, for ſeveral Years paſt, made very frequent 
Uſe. of a volatile balſamic Spirit, prepar'd by an Affuſign of 
highly rectified Spirit of Wine, a Mixture of equal Parts 
of the volatile Salt of Ivory, Salt of Tartar, and Peruvian 
Balſam. This pit, on account, of its diſcutient and diapho- 
retic Virtues, and its Efficacy in reſtoring Strength, and a due 
Tone, to the Parts, is uſed with uncommon Succeſs, in thoſe 
Diſorders incident to cold Conſtitutions, where tis proper to 
excite a briſker Motion in the Maſs of Blood and Humours, and 
augment Tranſpiration; and I do, with good Reaſon, affirm, 
that it is far preferable either to Spirit of Buſſius, as tis 
pry or to the balſamic Spirit. Heffmanni Obſerv, Phyſico- 
chm. e rs Bore | 
The Manner of making artificial Bar of PR. 


Take fine. Turpentine, white Frankincenſe, of each one 
= Pan; Oil of Ben, Olibanum, Labdanum, Gum Elemi, 
1 oli cach ſix Ounces; Lavender-flowers and Nutmegs, of each 
four Ounces ; Spikenard, Wood of Abbes, and n's- 
blood, of each one Ounce and a half; the ſmall Valerian, 
Orrice, long Birthwort, Acorus verus, Mace, Benjamin, 
Storak, of each one Qunce ; Zedoary, Galingals, Cloves, 
"Cinnamon, Caſtor, and Maſtich, of each fix Drams : 
Fowl all the Drugs graſly z then 957 the Turpentine, 
N ncenſe, Gum i and Ol], of Ben, over the 
Fire; and, when they are diflolved, Incorporate the Pow- 
ders; and when theyars made into a Paſte, put them into 
_ 91 Retort, vers one Part is h z and, after it is 
wel Wied and dricd, ſet it upon a Sang- furnace; and, 
7 For hen : Matter begins to heat, there Wi Wa clear 
Water, chen an Oil of the Colour of Gold, at laſt a black 
Baan, tending to Red, which fome would have to. be 
3 yp we fall by the Name of Black Balſam of Peru. Te 
 _ - Water is proper to be taken inwardly, by. thoſe who have 
: te Aling-ſickneſs, Conyulſions, , e of the St 
mach, and to correct Wind. The Ou is good for t 
_ ».,. Palſy, Nerves that are wounded, R in the Joints, 
Audbing them with it bot. As c the Balſam, the ſame 
V.iutues with that of Peru are attributed $0.1k, Pamet. 
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Foreigners, who read the Advertiſements.in out News-papets, 
may reaſonably. be ſurpriſed at our Bills of. Mortality ; for chere 
is y a Diſtemper incident to human Nature, but, accord- 
ing to N of advertiſed ſecret. Remedies, may be 
cured eaſdy and effectually by:ſome or other f their Medicines, 
which are always taken from ſome Medicinal Writer. There 
are atleaſt ten different People in Town, who gtt a very hand- 
ſome Subſiftence by ſelling a ſecret Ba//am ; which is the ſame 
a3, in many Families, goes by the Name of the Ze/uit's Drops, 
or Frier's Balſam. It is much celebrated in foreign Countries, 
by the Name of Baume de Commandeur de Berne z and is really 
an * N 2 8 | A 
_ Pomet gives the Wi, egeipt for its Preparation, which 
— 44 a be warty a 
-BALSAMUM CoMMENDATORIS, or The BaLsam f the 
7 Commander of Bexns. '* * 
Take dry Balſam of Peru, one Ounce ; Storax in Tears, 
two Ounces 3. Benjamin in Tears, three Ounces ; Aloes 
Suecotrige, the beſt Myrrh, Olibanum in Tears, Roots 

of Bohemian Angelica, Flowers of St. John's-wort, of 
each half an Ounce; Spirit of Wine, one Quart ; Beat 

all together, and put them into a Bottle well ſtop 4 

which hang in the Sun during the *Dog-days ; at the E 

of which Time the Whole muſt be paſs'd thro“ a Linen 
©, Cloth, and uſed for the Purpoſes under ſpecified ; 


PFirſt, all Gun- ſhot Wounds, and fuch as are made with 
ſharp Inſtruments, if they are not mortal, are cured in the 
Space of eight Days, by the Application of this Bal/am, either 
with a Feather, Cotton, or by way of Injection, provided the 
Wound has been firſt of all drefs'd with it, and no other Medi- 
cines have been uſed; for when the Wound is at firſt dreſs d with 
it, no Pus will afterwards be form'd'; whereas the Generation of 
Pus is always the Effect of Dreſſing with the ordinary Medicines. 
There is no Occaſion either for Tents or Plaiſters when this 
Balſam is apply d, eſpecially at the firſt Dreſſings. Upon its 
firſt Application to the Wound, it creates an intolerable Pain; 
but that ſoon goes off, and is no more felt. This Balſam is ſo 
admirable a Remedy for the Colic, that if four or ſive Drops of 
it are intimately mix'd with a Glaſs of Wine, and drank, the 
Patient's Indiſpoſition is ſoon after removed. It is alſo a ſove- 
reign Remedy for the Gout, when apply'd to the Part affected 
with a Feather or Cotton. In à Tooth-ach it is of ſingular 
Service, when Cotton, ſoak'd in it, 'is-apply'd to the Tooth 
affected. All forts of Ulcers, as alſo Cancers: and Chancres, 
are cured by it. It is effectual againſt the Bites of venomous 
Animals, thoſe of mad Dogs not excepted. It prevents Pitting 
by the Small-pox, if the Puſtules are anvinted with it'as ſoon as 
they appear on the Face; for it dries them before Pus is form'd 
in them, upon which Circumſtance the Pitting depends. It 
proves an excellent Remedy for the Hzmorrhoids, it they are 
rubb'd with it when the Patient goes to Bed. It is excellent 
for Defluxions and Bruiſes, if the Parts affected axe anointed 
with it. Five or fix Drops of it, exhibited internally, in four 
or five Spoonfuls of Broth, prove an excellent Remedy for the 
Purple Fever. It is alſo good, for fore Eyes, when put into 
them with a Feather, It is alſo excellent for Puins of the Sto- 
mach; in which Caſe, if the Patient is feveriſh, he muſt take 
it in Broth; and if not, in Wine. It cleanſes the Stomach, 
and. procures an Appetite. It muſt never be warm'd, but al- 
ways be apply'd cold, and it becomes dry as ſoon as it is apply d 
to the Part affected. Five or ſix Drops of it, taken in Wine 
or Broth, are very proper for provoking the Menſes, when de- 
fective; and giving a Check to them, when, too luxuriant. 
When we pour out any Quantity of this Balſam, we mult ſtop 
the Phial immediately after, to prevent its Evaporation. If 
any Wound has been previouſly dreſs'd with other Medicines, 
it muſt be waſh'd with warm Wine before the Application of 
this Balſam, which will cure it effeQtually, tho'..not. ſo ſpeedily 
as if the Balſam had been uſed at firſt. It cures Fiſtulas, how- 
ever old, and. in whatever Parts of the Body. Eive or fix Drops 
of it, exhibited in White Wine, or in three or four Spoonfuls of 
Broth, are an excellent Remedy for Eluxes and Hæmorrhages. 
It is good for the Pricking of Horſes, when ſhoed: By pouring 
a Drop or two into the Hole from which the Nail is — it 


is cured immediately, | | 
| Bals of Ar. 
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I now come to take a View of the, Balſam. of Gaptuis, or Ce- 
paiba, which has univerſally. acquired fo uncommon a Reputa- 
tion. It is produced in; Hnogil, and brought to us in Earthen 
Veſſek by the Wey of Portugal from Na de Tanaire, Fernam- 
bouc, and St. Vincent. It is of awhitiſhb-yellow: Colour, and of 
a fluid, xeſinous, and die Conſiſtenea, Ike. Hanice Tur- 
panting, It is of an acrid and ſomt what bitten Caſte, and Rows 

om a Tree of a moderate Size, upan making an Anciſiom into 
its Bark. Ray calls this Tree the Arber balſamsſera Brafilien/is 
fructu monoſpermso, Two Sorts of this Balſam are to 
us, one of which is a limpid Liggqr, which flows from certain 
Trees in a Hxovince of America, led Copaibo, when they — 


SA 


. perforated WIE ved to the Pitch; and this Sort a of a fragr nit 
and very grateful Smell, and of a Taſte ſomewhat acrid. e 
other Speries is thicker, and of the Conſiſtence of Turpentine. 
But this Diſſerence depends on the different Times of gathering 


it; ſor that which flows out immediately after the Inciſion 
made in the Tree, is very clear, white, and of a reſinous Smell. 
But that which follows it is of a Colour approaching nearer to 
that of Gold, and of a thicker Confiſtence ; for which Reaſon 
it was firſt called a Balſam: And this laſt- mentioned Sort is 


what 1 ſaid was brought to us in great Plenty from Portugal in 


Earthen Veſſek, but the other Species is thinner and ſcarcer. 


The Limpid is moſt hight eſteemed, and thought beſt, both 
for internal and external : "When diſſolved with Tincture 


of Tartar, it is ſucceſsfull 


echibited internally for a Fluor 
Albus, Gonorrheœa, and 


iſorders of the Kidneys and Bladder. 


- Externally it is a fine Liniment, and much uſed for conſoli- 


dating Wounds and Ulcers, and corroborating the nervous 

Parts, which have been weakened by the Shock of ſome Diſ- 

. eaſe. Its Virtues principally depend upon the large Quantity of 
Oil it contains, as is obvious from the following Experiment : 


I took one Pound of the beſt Sort of the Balſam of Capivi, 
and pouring four Meaſures of Water upon it in a Still with 
a Worm, and with a proper of Fire, drew off ſix 
Ounces of an Oil of a pretty penetrating Taſte, and plea- 
ſant Smell, of a greeniſh Colour, and a pretty good C 
fſiiſtence. As I never knew an Inſtance of this Bal ſam's 
being ſubjected to Diſtillation before, I could not help being 
ſurpriſed at the large Quantity of ſubtile and ethereal Oil it 
_ contained, ially fince from the black Sort of the Pe- 
ruvias Balſam a very ſinall Quantity of Oil was obtained, 
when it was ſubj to Diſtillation by the Worm; which 
is a pretty palpable Proof, that this Balſam of Capivi is of 
a very warming Nature. After the Diſtillation was at an 
End, there was a reſinous thick Maſs left in the Bottom of 
the Srill, which, when put upon live Coals, diffuſed a 
pretty grateful Odour ; and I am of Opinion, that it 
would be a very proper Ingredient in ſuch Plaiſters as are 
defigned for corroboratirig the nervous Parts, Though the 
Baljam itſelf is poſſeſſed of very fignal Virtues, yet I diſco- 
vered ſtill more exalted and efficacious Qualities in this 
diſtilled Oil: I mixed ſome of it with a double Quantity 
of human Fat, which, when apply'd by way of Liniment, 
wonderfully ſtrengthenꝰd paralytic Parts, and ſuch as were 
deprived of their Tone, Senſibility, and Motion. 


Nor is it leſs beneficial and ferviceable, when apply'd to Parts 
which are weakened, and become unfit for Motion, in Conſe- 
quence of gouty Pains. From it alfo excellent vulnerary and 
pectoral Balſams may be 88 for internal Uſe, by mixing it 
with well- prepared Gil of St. John's-wort, Sperma Ceti, and Oil 
of the Volks of Eggs, adding a few Drops of the Oil of Saſſafras- 
wood, Mace, and Fennel, hen the Balſam is thus prepared, 
it is to be exhibited either in an Emulſion, or in Aﬀes or Goats 
Milk. I don't in the leaſt doubt, bur if this Balſam was judi- 
ciouſly uſed, Patients who labour under Impoſtumations of 
the Lungs, and Ulcerations of the Kidneys, Bladder, and Pro- 
ſtate, might receive very ſenſible Relief from it. 

This Oil is very ſpeedily diffolved in pure Spirit of Wine, but 
four Parts of it are required to one of the Oil, that the Solution 
may be the more throughly made. If inſtead of the Spirit of 
Wine Tincture of Tartar or acrid Antimony is uſed, and Spi- 
ritus Nitri dulcis added, a Medicine is produced which ſtrongl 
provokes Urine, and is of ſingular Efficacy in Rheumatic Diſ- 
orders and Cachexies. An ſaccharum of a balſamic Na- 
ture, and a more grateful Tafte, may be prepared from it, 
which, hen taken in Spaniſh or Hungarian Wine, is an excel- 
lent Remedy in Cafes where the Stomach has loſt its Tone, in 

hs which rend the Breaft, and when the Inteſtines are too 
much relaxed or diſtended with Flatulencies ; it is alſo of ſingu- 
lar Service in paralytic Diſorders. | 

I muſt not on this Occafion forget another Uſe of this Bal- 
ſam. WMI found that it abounded ſo much with a fragrant 
Oil, I made the following Experiment with it: 2Y 


I poured half a Pound of it upon Lavender-flowers, as alſo 
upon Roſt „ by which means I obtained a large Quan- 
tity of Oil, which in Flavour and Taſte differed very little 
from the pureſt Oils extracted from theſe Subſtances. 


Hence tis ſufficiently Plain, that this Balſam may be more 
commodiouſly uſed than "Turpentine, for increaſing the Quan- 
tity of ethereal Oils in Diſtillation : Yet I do not advance this 
with a View to perſuade any one tv follow this Practice. H- 
man's 'Obſerv. Ghym. © *© 3 | 

The Tree producing the Balſam of Capivi is thus diſtin- 


Balſamum”'Copaiba, Ind. 


— 2 Oc. . * 
Med. 18. Balſamum de Copaiba, Mont. Exot. 12. Copaibay 


Piſon. (Ed. 1648.) 56. (Ed. 1658.) 118. Jonſ, Dendr. 309. 
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RICAN BALSAM- TREE. 

When this Balſam is new; it is of the ſame Colour and Con- 
ſiſtence with Oil of ſweet Almonds, and ſmells like the Calam- 
w bps. 7 9 is a little acrid and bitter. | 

Fuller ſays, t when given in the Quantity, of two Drams, 
well, and gives a very bitter Taſte to the Urine. 
A Liniment may be made with two Parts of Spirit of Wine, 
and one Part of this Balſam, very proper to be uſed in Rheu- 
matiſms and Palſies. Cee. | 


Pomet gives the following 
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Account of Baume Nouveau, Nx w 
BALSA . 


The New Balſam n Colour and Shape is very ike that of 


Tolu, but of a much leſs agrecable Smell. I his you is made 
after the ſame manner as the Oil of Bays, from a little red Fruit, 
that grows in Cluſters upon a kind of Tree, the agar — 

unger- 


of are very large and arcad, grere above, and 

e/t- Indies, eſpecially in the Illand 
of St, Domingo, This Balſam is ſo very ſcarce in France, that 
there is very rarely any of it to be ſeen. Pomct. 

Among the ſeveral Simples of the balſamic Kind, we may 
juſtly reckon liquid Amber. It drops from a Tree of Mexico, 
called the Arbor Styraciferg, upon an Inciſion being made into 
its Bark. It is an oleus, reſinous, and pinguous Liquor, of 
the Conſiſtence of Venice Turpentine, of a reddiſh- yellow Co- 
lour, of an acrid, aromatic, and oleous Taſte, approachin 
pretty much to that of Storax Calamita. Its Eſſence, extract 
with Tincture of Tartar, or  tartarated * of Wine, 
ſtrengthens the Head, and nervous —— te is alſo di- 
ſtill d from it with Water, by the Worm, a thin and fragrant 
Oil, which is of ſingular Efficacy both for internal and external 
Uſes. See AMBRA. 

Having taken a View of the liquid Balſams, with which Na- 
ture has bountifully ſupply'd us, I come in the next Place to 

are of a more dry and ſolid Nature, ſuch 

as the reſinous fragrant Gums, impregnated with an agreeable 
Oil: Of theſe the principal are Benzoin, pure Storax Calamita, 
Ladanum, Myrrh, and Maſtich. Theſe are produced by making 
an Inciſion in the Bark of Balſam-bearing Trees, which are al- 
ways green, at the hotteſt Seaſon, From theſe 'Trees a tena- 
cious ane drops, which becomes gradually more ſolid, as its 
humid Parts are exhaled by the Heat of the Sun; for which 
Reaſon theſe teſmous Gums are juſtly called dry Bal/ams, be- 
cauſe in all Points they agree with Balſams; for their whole 
Subſtance is inflammable, they have a vos. yr Smell, they are 
of a penetrating Taſte, _ are diſſolved, though not * 
in highly rectified Spirit of Wine, and yield an Oil, when fu 
jected to Diſtillation. | 

And, firſt, as to the Benzoin, it is produced by a Tree of 
Sumatra, called the Arbor Benzoifera. The pureſt Sort of it is 
white, and in highly rectify' d Spirit of Wine is diſſolved into an 
Eſſence, which, when poured into Roſe-water, makes a very 
elegant coſmetic Milk. This Gum, by an eaſy Sublimation in 
a Pot, is raiſed in Flowers. If it is boiled in Water, and the 
Decoction inſpiſſated, beautiful ſhining Flowers fall to the Bot- 
tom, which are not only of great Service internally for promote- 
ing Expectoration in Afthmas, and removing Obſtructions of the 
Lungs by their ſubtile acrid Quality, but alſo by ſtimulating 
the Noſſrils they excite Sneczing. Belides, Benzgin is the 
principal and moſt important Ingredient in the beſt and moſt 
efficacious Fumigations ; and when duly mixcd with an Extract 
of Benzoin, with the Addition of ſome odoriferous Oils, and a 
little Civet, it makes that Span; Maſs which is ſo much 
eſteemed for the Delicacy Fineneſs of its Smoke. Set 
BENZOINUM. one” 
 Styrax, or, as tis more frequently written in Latin, Sterar, 
is of the ſame Nature and Qualities with Benzoin. It is found 
in India, and, according to Lobelins,. in ſome Parts of France. 
It flows from a Tree which has Leaves like thoſe of the Quince- 
tree, and a Trunk like that of the Birch, in the Form of Icitles, 
from which Circumſtance Lobelius thinks that it received the 
Name of Styrax, * Ap 2 does not ſeem. to be ſuffi- 
ciently authorized. pureſt Reſin is called the Lears of the 
Styrax. It is very odorous, and divided into Grains and Lumps. 
It is alſo called Calamita, the Reaſon gf which Name Strabo 
gives in his twelfth Book, which is, becauſe it flow'd from a 

ree excavated and hollow'd like a Reed. The impure Sort is 
a Magma of a reddiſh Colour, in which there is often an In- 
termixture of Straws and Leaves; and this Sort of it ſeems to be 
obtained, by boiling the ſeveral Parts of the Tree, * its 
Branches, Bark, and Roots. We uſe to obtain the Reſin from 


this Storax two ways, either by Expreſſion, after having mace- 
rated it ſufficiently. with a phe ine ; or by — highly 
teftified Spirit of Wine. See STORAX. ; 


Maſtich 


Maftich is à Reſin of a pale-yellow Colour, pellucid, of 4 
reſinous afomatic Taſte, and of à highly rap Smell, It 
flows from an Incifion made in the Bark of the Berry-bearing 
Maſtich-tree, of which there is great Plenty in the Iſland of 
Chios. That produced in Chios is the beſt ; for that with which 
France ſupplies us is coarſer and leſs pure. We have 8 
a Spirit of ſingular Efficacy, by diſtilling rectiſied Spirit of Wihe 
from two Parts of Maſtich intimately mixed with one Part of 
Salt of Tartar, By this Proceſs a moſt fragrant Spirit is ob- 
tained, which is of great Service in corroborating the Stomach 
and netvous Syſtem, and in exciting a Diſcharge of the Urine ; 
for the Salt of Tartar proves an excellent Key, it I may fo ſpeak, 
to reſinous Subſtances ; ſince by its means their ſubtile volatile 
Oils are ſeparated and diſentangled from their viſcid earthy 
Particles, and left at full Liberty to exert their Qualities. See 
MASTICHE. | ; 

Ladanum is alſo a reſinous balſamic Concretion, wrapt up in 
a ſpiral Form, of a ſomewhat bitter Taſte, and of a grateful 
fragrant Smell, eſpecially when tis ſet on Fire. In Spain and 
Crete the Inhabitants gather this Gum from the Leaves of the 
true Ladaniferous Shrub. There are many ſmall Grains of Sand 
mixed with it, becauſe the Trees producing it gtow in ſandy 
Soils. With Spirit of Wine a moſt pure Reſin is extracted from 
it, which either in a liquid or ſolid Form is of ſingular Efficacy 
in ſtrengthening the Nerves ; and I myſelf have often had Ex- 

rience of its Virtues in ſevere and obſtinate Head-achs. See 

ADANUM, | 

Gum Elem; comes next under out Conſideration, which is 
reſinous, lucid, of a whitiſh-yellow Colour, ductile like Wax, 
of an aromatic Taſte, and fragrant Smell. It flows from Inci- 
fions made in the Bark of the Myrobalan-tree, produced in the 
Iſland of Ceylin, the Inhabitants of which Place kindle it in 
their Lamps, and uſe it by way of Lanthorn. From this Gum, 
with Water by the Worm, a very penetrating Oil, which is of 
ſingular Service, both internally LA racer: uſed, in Gonor- 
rhozas, Wounds, and Ulcers, is diſtill'd. See ELEMuI. 

To the dry Balſam belongs alſo Myrrh, eſpecially the purer 
Sort, which is intermixed with pale Spots, and is of an acrid 
aromatic Taſte, and of a fragrant Smell. It drops from a Berry- 
bearing Tree called Pola, which grows in the Deſarts of Arabia. 
This is beſt and moſt properly given in Subſtance, mix'd with 
Sugar-candy, for removing aſl Pucrefaction, eſpecially of the 
Lungs. It is alſo an Ingredient in the moſt valuable Compo- 
ſitions, ſuch as the Elixir Proprietatis, the Pilulz Ruffi, the 
Pilulæ Avicennæ, all the pompous Antidotes of the Antients, 
and in ſhort in Pills almoſt of every Kind. It is better to uſe it 
in Subſtance internally, than by way of Eſſence ; becauſe theſe 
are of a hot Nature, and generally put the Blood into too vio- 
lent Commotions z but it is more temperate in Subſtance, by 
reaſon of ſome mucilaginous and gummy Parts mixed with it. 
Its Eſſence externally uſed is of conſiderable Service in the Cure 
of putrid Ulcers. See MyARMA. 

aving taken a View of the balſamic Gums and Refins, 
it now remains, that I direct my View to thoſe Woods which 
are impregnated with a balſamic Principle. Among theſe, the 
firſt Place has univerſally been aſſigned to Aloes-wood, other- 
wiſe called Xyloaloes, the Whole of which is refinous, of an 
aromatic and bitter Taſte, and of a fragrant grateful Smell, 
eſpecially when reduced to Powder. It is the interior Subſtance 
of an Indian Tree, called Calambach. Its Reſin is extracted 
with highly rectiſied Spirit of Wine, and formed either into ce- 
phalic Pills or Powders. And its reſinous Eſſence, which is of 
the ſame Efficacy, when mixed with Tincture of Mars, conſti- 
tutes a balſamic Tincture of Mars, whoſe Efficacy in removing 
Weakneſs of the Viſcera in hypochondriac Diſorders is highly 
eſteemed. Beſides, I formerly have prepared, by Diſtillation 
with the Worm, a Water of the Shavings of Aloes-wood, upon 
which a fragrant Oil floated, which, by being expoſed to the 
Cold, was converted into a white Coagulum like Camphire. 
This Coagulum, diflolved in highly rectify'd Spirit of Wine, 
afforded an Eſſence of ſingular Virtues in ſtrengthening the 
Brain, and repairing the Weakneſs of the Nerves. See AGar- 
LOCHUM. | 

The Li Rhodium deſerves to be next conſidered. Its 
Root is reſinous, and of an aromatic Taſte, and a fragrant roſy 
Smell. It grows in the Canary-{/lands, and, when ſubjected to 
Diſtillation, yields a fragrant Oil, the Uſe of which is 
highly extolled among the ſcented Balſams. Nor is it to be 
deny'd, that the Eſſence of the Root of the Lignum Rhodium, 
as alſo a Decoction of it in Water, are, by radii of their bal- 
famic Reſin, of 1 Efficacy in Diſorders of the Lymph, 
and Diſeaſes ariſing from them, in a Lues Venerea itſelf, and a 
remote and deep-ſeated Corruption of the Humours, See Raro- 
DIUM and ASPALATHUS. 

The next in Order is the yellow Sanders, which abounds with 

fragrant Reſin : This is plain, from the Spirit of Wine drawn 
off this Wood, which ſmells almoſt like Amber. And if the 
Extract is made with rectiſied Spirit of Wine, and the Eſſence 
drawn off by a gentle Heat, a moſt fragrant oily Liquor remains, 
of the Conliſtence of Peruvian Balſam. A ion of this 


— 
* 


away, the Subſtances in which it was lodg'd become effete and 


Doubt but the Menſtruum, ſo highly commended by this Au- 


BAL 


Wood is highly to be valued on account of its penetrating Reſin. 
dee SANT ALUM, ä | =y | 
Of the balſamic Barks, the principal are the Bark of the Safſa- 
fras-wood, Peruvian-bark, Winter's-bark, that of Caſcarilla, 
and the true Coſtus. They are endow'd with a reſinous, bal- 
ſamic, and ſubaſtringent Principle, which is not only diſcover d 
from their penetrating "Taſte and Smell, but alſo from the highly 
penetrating Oil which theſe Barks yicld upon being diſtilled 
with Water. | 
In the Northern Countries the Juniper-tree' is truly of the 
balſamic Kind ; for not only its Wood and Leaves, but eſpeci- 
ally its Berries, abound with a ſubtile penetrating Oil, which 
they 2 in great Quantities, when ſubjected to Diſtillation by 
the Worm ; and this Oil, when pure and unadulterated, is an 
excellent Strengthener of the Nerves, and powerfully promotes 
a Diſcharge of the Urine, as moſt other 952 do. There is 
alſo a Decoction prepared of the Wood itſelf, which is of ſingu- 
lar Uſe in the Cure of the Scuryy. But befides the Simples al- 
ready mentioned of a fragrant Smell, and penetrating Taſte, 
with which Nature has bountifully furniſhed us, Oils alſo of 
the ſame Qualities ought to be ranked among Balſamics, or Bal- 
Jams c For what elſe are ſubtile ethereal Cils, than liquid Reſins, 
or liquid Bal/ams? For the principal Element, which is the 
Source of the fragrant Smell, the penetrating Taſte, and heal- 
ing Quality, by which all Balſams, whether liquid or ſolid, act, 
is no other than a ſubtile volatile Oil, which being taken 


uſeleſs, | 

For this Reaſon it may be aſſerted for Truth, that all thoſe 
Aromatics which in Diſtillation. yield a fragrant and penetrating 
Oil, ſuch as Cinnamon, Cloves, Nutmegs, Mace, Cardamoms, 
Cubebs, Lemon and Orange-peels, are jtfily to be ranked 
among the principal of the Balſamics ; tor this very Reaſon. 
Valerius Cordus, in his Diſpenſatory, orders Oil of Cloves to be 
uſed as a Succedaneum to the Opobalſamum, in all the Anti- 
dotes in which it is ordered for an Ingredient. - +* There are 
% not,” ſays he, „ in our Days, Opobalſamum, Carpebalſa- 
„ mum, and Xylobalſamum, to be found, which come up to 
© the true Deſcriptions given us of them. But as we are 
© taught by Experience, that the Oil of Cinnamon and Cloves 
« diſtill'd in our manner, of which the Antients were ignorant, 
are equal in their Virtues to the true Balſam ; for this Rea- 
© fon we have, in our Theriaca, ſubſtituted the Oil of Cloves 
« inſtead of the Opebalſamum. It would not be i to 
© ſubſtitute, inſtead of Carpobalſamum, Cubebs or Cloves, or 
«© Cardamoms, and Aloes- wood, inſtead of the Xy/obalſamum.” 

Theſe aromatic Oils, then, are ſubtile ſpirituousBalſams, of ſo 
uncommon Virtues and Efficacy, that the other oriental Balſams 
can ſcarce be expected to come up to them; for theſe produce 
their Effects only by a ſubtile Oil: Neither is it difficult to re- 
duce theſe * penetrating and liquid Oils, either to the Con- 
ſiſtence of a Balſam, or to the — of a Reſin, provided a 
concentrated acid Spirit, ſuch as Oil of Vitriol, be duly mixed 
with them. 

In our own Country there are alſo ſpirituous Balſams of this 
Kind, which, both on account of their Virtues and Fragrancy, 
render it a dubious Point, whether they are not of equal Value 
with the oriental Ba:/ams, and aromatic Oils. And theſe Bal- 
ſams produced in our own Country are Oils diſtill'd from aro- 
matic Herbs, of a fragrant Smell, and penetrating Taſte. The 
principal Herbs of this Kind are Roſemary, Lavender, common 
Spike, Marjoram, common and Turiiſb Bawm, Baſil, Mother 
of Thyme, Roman Chamomile, and all the Species of Min 
Water-mint, Coſtmary, Field and Mountain Calamint, dur d 
Mint, that Origanum commonly call'd the wild Marjoram. 
Theſe Herbs, when duly diſtill'd, yield very fragrant and effi- 
cacious Oils. But as theſe Oils are rarely to be met with pure 
in the Shops, but are adulterated in their Diſtillation with Tur- 
pentine, it happens, that they do not diſcover that Eſſicacy of 
which the genuine Sort are poſſeſſed, in corroborating the Tone 
of the Nerves, and of the other ivlid Parts. They are moſt 
conveniently uſed when diſſolved and reduced to Eſſences; and 
Quercetan, in the End of his Pharmacopœia Reſtituta, has 
theſe remarkable Words concerning them: In Germany an 
« Expedient is lately found for reducing the penetrating Oils 
« into pure and 2 Eſſences, which preſerve the urs, 
« Smells, and 'T aſtes, of the particular Oils, without any 
« other Mixture than the celgſtia ! Manna well puriſied, which 
© extrats the Virtues of theſe Oils, and by its Admixture 
© proves an excellent Corrector to them.” There is no 


thor, is highly rectify'd Spirit of Wine, prepared cording to 
Art, for s Diſſolution of theſe — _ 3 0 23 4 
From what has been faid, I think it plainly appears, that 
the Vegetable Kingdom ſupplies us with the nobleſt and moſt 
efficacious Balſamt, which, when ſkilfully. uſed, are of ſingu- 
lar Service in curing Diſeaſes, and preſerving Life and Health. 
Neither is it, in the laſt Place, to be forgot, that the balſamic 
Plants and Trees, produced by the bountiful Parent of the 
human Race, for their Comfort and Preſervation, are diſlin- 
* | | guiſhed, 
” 


> * * 
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gabel, . it were, by un exreinal Mark or ChuraBeriftic, 
. — I IT 
tion, und of their "balſamic z and this 

fourtſh | 3 


Characteriſtit is, that almoſt all of them 
and are what we call — We are alſo on this Oc- 
caſion to inquire, whether Heaven, Who in all her 'Meafures 
— — of Mankind, has not hid Buſſimms for the 
Preſervation of the human Species under the Earth, and in the 
Bottom ofthe Sea, I then we Uligently inquire into the Na- 
tures of the Bodies lodged there, we ſhall find two dry Bal- 
ams hid under the Earth, and diffug'd thro* the Seas ; which 
to vie with the other Bulſumt procuf d From the Vege- 
table Kingdom. Theſe are fe, which in the Eaſtern 
Countries is fine, and had in great Eſteem ; and the Am- 
ber produced in Northern Chmates. Both of them furnifh 
us with balſamic Medicines, which produce very inſtantaneous 
and ſpeedy Effects. As for Ambergriſe, it is a moſt fragrant, 
reſinous Zubſiance, the Whole of which is diſſolved in a parti- 
cular Menſtruum, and reduced to a valuable Effence, which 
is free from all Precipitation or Coagulation of the Ambergriſe. 
It powerfully reſtores loft Strength, is of a refreſhing Nature, 
and by its grateful Exhalatians mitigates Pains, and procures 
ſound and uninterrupted Sleep; It is alſo wonderfully agreeable 
when mixed with ſpirituous Waters, or Waters impregnated 
with Sugar. But the Amber, which abounds with a ſubtile, 
fragrant Oil, cloſely ſheath'd up in its viſcid earthy Parts, 
with Difficulty vad its Of, when diſtill'd with Water; but 
uires a ftrong Fire immedi apply 0 to it, to which it at 
Fi yields, and affords a large Quantity of an —— 
Oil, which, when rectify'd, and ſufficiently depurated, may ne- 
vertheleſs be uſed with great Succeſs in Phyſic. But I know a 
Method of extracting from Amber a fragrant Oil, without de- 
ſtroy ing the Texture of the Amber. This Oil is procur'd by 
beating it with well-calcin'd Salt of Tartar, aoding baby 
rectify d Spirit of Wine, and ſubjecting the Whole to Diftflla- 
tion: Thus a very fragrant Spirit is obtain*d, which is of great 
Service in Weakneſs of the Nerves. If we again pour this 
Spirit upon pure Amber, mixed with Salt of Tartar, an Eſſence 
much more fragrant, and more penetrating, than the common 
Effence, rifes on the Top. 

Theſe then are the natural Balſam known to us, which 
are certainly fine Preſervatives of Life and Health ; and from 
which a ſkilful Phyſician may, by a judicious Mixture of other 
Subſtances the beſt moſt efficacious Medicines, 
For this very Reaſon we find the beft of the Greet and Arabian 
Phyſtcians, mixed their moſt valuable Antidotes with theſe 
Oils, as we ſee in the Difpenſatory of Valerius Cordus, the 
Pharmacopera Aunyuftana, the Pharmacopeea Schrederi, and in 
ſeveral other Books of a like Nature; and generally atmoſt all 
the above-mentioned . je Species are made Ingredients in 
the Theriaca Andremachi, and the Michridate. eſue alſo, 
and Nicolaus, made much Uſe of theſe Species, eſpecially as 
Cordizls, as appears from Meſue's Deſcription of Cloves, Sce 
in the Diſpentary of Val. Cordus, the Species Diambre ; the 
Species Cinmmamomi of Meſue, the Species Diaxyloaloes ; the 

Aurea 1lexandrina of Nicolaus, and the Species Diacaſtorei, 
of the ſame Author. | 

Beſides, theſe balſamic Species were with Succeſs join'd by 
the Antients to laxative and purgative Medicines ; for they 
thought, that the violent Strength of Purgatives was unfriendly 
to Nature, and ſtood in need of a Corrector, which might 
ſtrengthen and corroborate her. For which Reaſon the Ele- 
Huary of Meſure, ( ſee Curdus ) the Diaſena of Nicolaus, 
his Hiera Picra, the Hicra Sumplex of Galen, the Pil. de 
Hiera Compoſita of Nicolaus 3 the Pil. Hieræ Picræ Rhaſis ; 
the Pil. Aleaphangine of Cordus, and the Pil. Lurit majores, 
have in their Compoſition a very conſiderable Quantity of the 
aromatic, balſamic Species. And, not to diſſemble, theſe lax- 
ative and ive Compoſitions of the Antients, provided 
they had a ſmaller Quantity of the purgative Ingredients, which 
I lay down as a general Caution, but eſpecially of the Aloes, 
are far ſuperior to ours in point of Efficacy. And Tome of the 
moſt noted Pills invented by later Authors, ſuch as the Pil. de 


Succino Cratonis, the Pil. Catholice Peter, and the Pil. 


Becherianæ, which are now ſo much eſteemed and correted 
in various manners, would never have gain'd that Reputation 
they now have, unleſs in them a moderate Doſe of the purga- 
five I ients, eſpecially of the Aloes, was incorporated with 
balſamic Gums, and Extracts of Vegetables. 

balſamic Species are alſo excellent CorreAtors to Me- 
dicines of a ſtupifying and narcotic Quality. For this Reaſon 
we find, that the Antients always mixed them with Opiates ; 
becauſe they imagined, that by their means the cold Qualities 
of Opium, and gther Narcotics, were deſtroy d; and the 
Spirits, when laid by them, rouſed and render'd active; 
and undoubtedly the Pil. d. glefſs could not be ſo ſaſely 
uſed, unleſs the Root of the Hounds- e, the Seeds of the 
white Henbane, and the Extract of Opium, were mixed with 
Myrrh, Olibanum, and Reſin of Storax. Nor would -the 
Fil de Styrace be ſo eſfectual in diſtodging acrid Humours in 
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tion Olbdanim, Refin of Storax, Myrrh, and 
anſi are by 


olition a Mixture of the Oil of Cloves, 
| far more fafe thin any other 
um. The Ladanum of Sydenham, Which is much uſed; 
not only in England, but in other Countries of Europe, is 
not u little by the Addition of theſe aromatic Sub- 
Narices, Cinnamon, Nutmegs, Cloves, and Spaniſh Wine. 
"The -EBxir 3 invented by Rune and the 
Pit. Ryff, and Pil. Aviceme, prepared of the ſame Species, 
have retained their Reputation for a'great while ; becauſe by 
the Addition of Myrth, which 4s of a balſamic Nature, and 
Saffron, the cathartic Violence of the Aloes is much corrected 
and ſubdued. In the mean time it were to be wiſhed, that 
all theſe s of 'the Antients, in which Aloes is an 
Ingredient, contained a ſmaller Quantity of it 3j ſince by their 
ſulphureous and volatile Acrimony, they put the Maſs of Blood 
Humours into too firong Commotiors ; arid in hot Con- 
Ritutions often do more Hurt than Good. Beſides, the /- 
ment Waters, and Elixirs of Life, as they are called, the Ba/- 
ſama Embryonum, the ſpirituous apoplectic Waters, the apo- 
plectic Spirits and Balſams, and the hot cephalic Waters, 
which are made up of the beſt Bal amics, Aromatics, and _ 
lic Herbs, which abound with a — balſamic Oil, do from 
thence principally derive their Virtue in reſtoring Strengt 
and conctorttitn the Tone of the Viſcera and Stomach. Bar. 
ſince the Antients 13 nt of Medicines, vn account of 
their Ignorance of a j * heory, are, fur the moſt 
part, improper and trifling, they were not only un- 
acquainted with the true Canſes of Diſcates, but alſo with the 
Manners in which Medicines operate ; hence it is undoubt- 
edly certain, that Medicine being in our Days placed in a 
fairer and more rational Light, better and more proper Forms 
of Medicines may be compoſed. Since then b, Medi- 
cines are, as it were, univerſal Strehgtbeners of Nature, ind 
fince in every Diſeaſe there is a Necefirty for comforting Medi- 
cines, it will be both profitable and entertaining, on this Occa- 
ſion, to give ſome Examiples of the Uſe of Balſamics. 

Firſt, then, Balſamics are very properly mixed with evacu- 
ating Medicines, not only in order to correct their draſtic 
Qualities, but that the Force of Nature may be affilted in per- 
forming the ſeveral Excretions, and that Strength, Which Eva- 
cuants generally impair, may be preſerved: Far this Reaſon 
they are very properly mixed with Emietics, Thus T'uſe a 
balſamic Emetic Aqua Vitz, which Patients not only take 
with Pleaſure, but which produces the defired Effet ; for it 
operates quickly and eaſily, without doing the leaſt Injury to 
the Appetite and Stomach, But the following may be uſed as 
a Succedaneum to it, which conſiſts of ſpirituous Mint-water, 
and Cinnamon - water diſtill'd with Wine, of each half an 
Ounce; to which two Grains of emetic Tartar, and one 
Dram of the balſamic Syrup, are to be added. This makes a 
very agreeable Potion to be taken at one Doſe. 

f any one intends to uſe evacuating Pills, which ſhall at the 
ſame time be poſſeſſed of a corroborating and balſamic Quality, 
he may uſe the following Form, 


Take of the Extracts of roſated Alves, Carduus BenediQus, 
| and Wormwood, each one Dram; of the Extracts of 
Rhubarb, Ladanum, and Aloes Wood; and of the Pow- 
ders of Benzoin, of the beſt Myrrh, and of the Bark 
of Caſcarilla ; and of Peruvian Balſam and Nitre, each 
half a Dram. Let theſe be mixed up into a Maſs fot 
Pills, of which one Scruple is ſufficient for a Doſe; 


If are required more acrid, let an Addition be made, 
either of the Extractum Fanchymq; aum of Crollius, or of the 
Reſin of Jalup, intimately mix d with Mercurius Dulcis, 
When the Nature of the Diſcaſe calls for a purgative Infuſion 
join'd to Balſamics, the following is a proper Form. 


Take of the fibrous Roots of black Hellebore, of the beſt 
Rhubarb, and of Zedoary-rvot, each half an Ounce z 
of the Troches of Agaric, Cinnamon, Cloves, of the 
Barks of Saflafras and Caſcarilla, of Lemon and Orange- 
peel, each two Drams. To theſe add two Ounces of 
Currants; and of crude Tartar; and Salt of Tartar, each 
three Drams. When all theſe are ſufficiently mix'd, and 

beat ſmall, let one Dram of 22008 2 8 

fprinkled upon them. n let three Pounds 

1 poured upon the Whole: 


If the Patient labours under hypochondriacal Diſorders, Fil- 
ings of Steel may, with great Advantage, be added in this 
Formula. Bolſainict may alſo be very property mixed with 
Sudorifics, For this Reaſon the deputated volatile Salt of Hartſ- 
horn, diſtill'd w — 2.— of Amber as 1 have mw 
deſeribed, is of excellent Service in promoting Perſpiration, 

ovoking Sweat; for hence a moſt penetrating Spirit is 
produced, which is fill meliorated by an Addition of Perus 
vian BINS This is fo valuable a Medicine, that ſcarte any 

9 Sudorif: 
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Sudorific is equal to it, Fifty Drops may be given for a Doſe ; 
but we — venture _ farther, if mers re- 


quire it. 


If any one intends to boil the balſamic reſinous Woods, and 


procure, their Virtues in a liquid Form, let him uſe the follow - 


ing Method. 


Take of the $havings of the Woods of Sanders, Roſe-wood, 
Juniper, Saflafras, and Lignum Vitz, and of the Root 
of Saxſapaxilla, each one Ounce ; of the Roots.of Burnet 
und Angelica, of Cinnamon, Cloves, and Shavings of Aloes 
Wood, each two Drams ; Mix theſe ſufficiently toge- 
ther, and boil them in a cloſe-ſtopp'd Veſſel. K 85 
Many chronical Diſeaſes require a plentiful Diſcharge of 
Urine ; for anſwering which Intention, the following Medi- 
cine is of all others moſt proper. | 


Mix equal Quantities of the Spirit of Maſtich, the Spirit of 
Peruvian Balſam, acrid Tincture of Antimony, and Spi- 
ritus Nitri Dulcis. Of this Mixture, half a Dram may 
be exhibited with ſingular Advantage. | 


In Diſorders of the Head and Nerves, it is ſometimes proper 
to irritate the Noſtrils, in order to extract the Mucus, and ex- 
cite Sneezing. This Intention is excellently anſwer d by the 
following Form. | 


Take of the Powder of Marjoram, and Baſil, each one 
Dram; of true Marum, and Shavings of Aloes Wood, 

| each half a Dram; Flowers of Benzoin, twelve Grains; 
Eflence of Amber, ten Drops; Oil of Cloves, four 
Drops, Mix all together. | 


It ſometimes happens, that in the Cure of Diſeaſes we are 
to have a regard to the Patient's Strength ; becauſe nothing is 
more dangerous, or inconſiſtent with Health, than that the 
Strength ſhould be too much impair'd. For this Purpoſe 
Analeptics are to be uſed, of which the beſt may be prepared 
in the following manner. N | 

Mix in equal Quantities the Spirit of Peruvian Balſam, and 

the E Iſs Amber — Wa ed with the 
ſtrongeſt Spirit of Roſes, adding a uantity of the 
Oils of Cinnamon, of Cedar, t, Turkiſh Baum, 
or other Oils of a like Nature. 


The Reputation of the volatile oleous Salts is very great 

and their Efficacy, when judiciouſly uſed, very fingular. If 

ou deſire to communicate a balſamic Quality to them, it may 
done in the following manner. 


Mix of the Tincture of Tartar,” and of the vinous Spirit of 
Sal Ammoniac, each an Qunce ; add of the Oils of Ce- 
dar, Mint, Mace, and Cloves, each ten Drops, 


This Medicine is of fingular Efficacy in ſtrengthening the 
Stomach, and reſtorin 6, 8 of ths baths The fto- 
machic Elixir, which that ſkilful PraQtitioner Michaelis at Leip- 
fie ſo frequently uſed, was _— compoſed of balſamic In- 

redients. For the ſame Reaſon Balſamics enter the Compo- 
Frion of my balſamic Elixir, a Deſcription of which is to be 


' found in 5. 186. and 882. of my Annotations on Poterius; 


ſince the Publication of which Book it has been received into 
ſeveral of the Shops of Germany. 
BALSAMUM. | : ga 

It is ſufficiently known how effectual balſamic Medicines are 
in curing the Diſorders of the Glands, and removing thoſe Diſ- 
orders which ariſe from their too great Laxity, a Defluxion 
of Humours upon them, or too copious a Diſc of their 
Contents; for which Reaſon the following Medicines are of 
ſingular Service in a Gonorrhea and Fluor albus. - 


Take of the acrid Tincture of Antimony, of the Eſſences 
of the Balſams of Meccha, - Peru, and of the 


See ELIxIR, and Vit z 


Woods, each half an Ounce. all together, and add 
one Grain of Camphire, t 
But I muſt here give a Caution, that neither this Elixir, nor 
any other Medicines of + like n are to be nr till the 
Body has been ſufficiently prepared by neceſſary Evacuations. 
If » Medicind is defired in a more ſolid Form, let Pills be pre- 
pared in the following Manner. Kt 


Take of the Balſams of Capivi and Telu, of Amber, Ma- 

ſich, - Olibanum, Japan Earth, Terra Sigillata, Dia- 

phoretic Antimony, and prepared Coral, one ; 
Oil of Saſſafras, ten Drops. 


When theſe are duly mixed, let them be made into Pills 
with the balſamic Syrup. Theſe Pills are ſurpriſingly effica- 


cious in Gonorrheas, 


 cleanfing and 
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famics are alſo excellent Pectorals, becauſe they remove 
Obſtructions of the Lun al tia Pg is] 
derfully ftrengrhen the pulmonary Velicks. For anſwering this 
the following Formula may be preſcribed. „ 
Take of Benzoin, Myrrb, Peruvian Balſam, Saffron, Nut- 
egs, Tincture of Tartar, Gum Ja ee each two 
13 Oils of Anile, Mace, and Fennel, each ten 
| Drona Spirit of Sal Ammoniac may alſo be added at 
ure. 8 


Nor is it imprdper to make up Balſamics in the Form of 
Pills, with other Ingredients, againſt an , for the Uſe 
of ſuch as labour under that Diſeaſe. Let the following For- 
mula be an Example of this Kind. "7 | 


Take of Gum Ammoniac, the beſt Mynb, Benzoin, Saf- 
— — 1 Bal 3 — Extract of Elecampane, each 
a Dram: of Powder of Millepedes, and depu- 

rated Nitre, each one Scruple. ; 8 


If any one intends to relieve the Pains ariſing from the Stone 
in the Kidneys or Bladder, he may expect conſiderable Suc- 
ceſs from Balſamics ; and for that Purpoſe may exhibit one 
_ of the following Powder either in Almond-milk, of in 

roth. 8 . > 


Take of the Flower of Club-moſs, and Seeds of Gromwell, 
of Peach-kernels, of Liquorice-powder, Crabs-eyes, Am- 
ber, and Maſtich, each one Dram. Let them be ſprinkled 
with a few Drops of the Oils of Saſſafras, Mace, and Ju- 
niper. 


When the Menſes are diſorderly, either in point of Defect 
or Exceſs ; or when 2 Abortions, or Sterility, cut off 
the Proſpect of a hopeful Progeny, the relaxed Tone of the 
Uterus muſt in theſe Caſes be corroborated, that Nature may 
be render'd ſufficient for overcoming and eliminating what- 
ever is noxious, and providing a proper Receptacle for cheriſh- 
ing and bringing to Perfection the Fœtus. This Intention 
— , * my Opinion, be excellently anſwer'd by the following 

orm 


Take of the Herbs Paum, Coftmary, Paul's Betony, 
Peny-royal, Yarrow, Roſemary-flowers, Lavender, and 
Sage, each an Handful; add of Lemon and Orange- 

I, of the beſt Myrrh and Juniper-berries, each two 
Drams. Let all theſe be macerated in a proper Quantity 
of Water, or. rather Wine, which ſeems to anſwer the 
Intention better. 


The Phyſician is to judge whether the Patient's Caſe calls 
for the Addition of a Laxative, of which Claſs Rhubarb, and 
the Leaves of Sena, are the moſt proper. 

It now remains, that I ſay ſomething concerning the vulne- 
_ Balſams, ſince theſe are of incomparable and extenſive 
Uſe in Wounds of the Inteſtines, and when any of the ex- 
ternal Parts are corrupted or deftroy'd. But I ſhall communi- 
cate to my Reader one, which is of all others the moſt effica- 
cious both for internal and external Purpoſes, and which I pre- 
fer to the celebrated Engliſh Balſam, which takes its Name 
from Locatellus. It is prepared thus : 


Take of the Eſſences of Myrrh, Amber, Gum Elemi, red 
Sanders, Balſam of Peru and Tolu, each one Ounce ; of 
the Oils of St. John's-wort, Yarrow- and Balſa- 
mina Mas. From theſe intimately mix'd, we draw aff 
the Spirit with a gentle Fire, what remains we uſe 
for the Purpoſes, and in the Manner, above ſpecified. 


We alſo prepare a vulnerary Effence to be uſed externally in 

incarning Wounds. It is made 

Of equal Quantities of the Eſſences of Yarrow, St. John's- 
wort, Myrrh, Amber, Maſtich, Gum Elemi, Peruvian 

Balſam, and Flowers of Roſes, mix'd together; we ſome- 

times alſo add Honey, which proves an Ingredient of con- 

ſiderable Efficacy. | 


In how Eſteem compound Balſams were antiently had, 
both for internal and external-Uſes, 7 plainly from Con- 
radus Geſner's Theſaurus de Remediis Secretis, which propoſes 
many excellent balſamic nr of Aromatics, 
Reſins, and Gums, of à fragrant „Which were bighly 
eſteem d by the Antients. From that Book it plainly appears, 
that the Time when Chymiſtry began to flouriſh, and be dili- 
gently cultivated, thoſe Balſams were principally in Uſe, which 
were procured by Diſtillation from the nobleſt Feel with 
which rectify'd Spirit of Wine and Turpentine were mixed. I 
ſhall . one Example of this Kind from Lallß; and 
tho” the poſition wants the Turpentine, yet the reſt of 
the Ingredients are incomparably excellent. It is as * 
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Take of Cloves, Nutmegs, Ginger, Tedoary, Galangals, 
Pepper, Juniper-berries, — gel, rB_gy Baſil, Roſe- 
mary, Mayoram, round-leaved Mint, Bay-berries, Peny- 
royal, Gentian, Calamint, Elder Roſe-flowers, 
Biſhops · weed, Spikenard, Aloes-wood, Cubebs, Carda- 
moms, Cinnamon, Sweet-flag, Stoechas, L 
Bawm, Maſtich, Hepatic Aloes, Seeds and Flowers of 
Dill, and Seeds of Mugwort, each an Ounce ; all theſe 

are to be put into three times their Weight of five or fix 
times diftill'd Spirit of Wine, and to be diſtill'd by a flow 

_ ._ Heaty upon which they yield a pure and precious Water, 
ſome of the furprilng — ſaid to be theſe 
following, | | 


II it is pour'd into a recent Wound, there is no Occaſion 
for any other Medicine, fince it will heal it in the Space of a 
natural Day and an half, at fartheſt, provided it is not mortal. 

Malignant, old, putrid, and ages Ulcers, if waſh'd with 

this Water, are heal'd in a few Days. If the Eye is inflam'd, 

or has a Speck on it, theſe Diſorders are cured in a few Days by 

dropping a little of it into the Eye affected. In Pains, without 

cer, ariſing from Blows or Falls, let the Part affected be 

fomented with a ſmall Quantity of it, and the Pain will be 

removed in the Space of three Hours, Its internal Uſe was fo 
highly eſteem'd, that the following ſurpriſing Accounts are 
given of it : It reſtores Youth to old Men ; it recoversPatients 
when at the Point of Death, and given over by the Phyſicians : 
If a few Drops of it are drank every Day for a Year, with Bo- 
rage Flower-water, the Patient ſhall at the Year's-end ſeem to 
have his Fleſh, Blood, and, in a Word, his whole Body; re- 
new'd. In the above-mentioned Book there are many Balſams 
excellently compoſed, but we are to obſerve, that almoſt all of 
them have Turpentine for an Ingredient, which affords an Oil 
ſomewhat ungrateful to Nature, becauſe by its too great Heat 
it agitates the Blood, and puts it into preternatural Commo- 
tions; for which Reaſon I am of Opinion, that the Turpen- 
tine is to be left out of all the Ba/ſams and ſpirituous Waters of 
the Antients. | 

I ſhall here briefly make mention of my own liquid ſpirituous 
Balſam of Life, which, on account of its ſurpriſing and effica- 
cious Qualities, has in many. Places acquired an uncommon Re- 
putation, The Efficacy of this Compoſition conſiſts in a Solu- 
tion of the pureſt Oils, and unadulterated Balſams, mixed in a 
due Proportion; and this Purity of the Ingredients is the Reaſon 
why this Balſam is pofſeſs'd of ſuch uncommon Efficacy, as is 
ſcarcely to be met with in any other Medicine whatever. See 
Vir BALSAMUM. | ; 

I now come, in the laſt Place, to deliver my Sentiments 
concerning the Virtues and Efficacy of what we call balſamic 
Medicines. I affirm, then, that theſe are truly univerſal, and 
of extenſive Uſe in Phyſic ; and that their Virtues are as great 
as thoſe of any other of Medicines whatever, ſince 
are ſuited to all Conſtitutions, eaſily incorporated with all other 
Remedies, and exquiſitely calculated for ſubduing and removing 
almoſt all Diſeaſes. Balſamics have this peculiar to themſelves, 
beyond other Medicines, that they are friendly to the human 
Conſtitution, and conſpire, as it were, and contract an Aſſinity, 
with it. Of this we may eaſily be convinced, by obſervin 
how ſpeedily — impair'd by chronical Diſorders, o 

e, or any other Accident, is reſtor'd by the timely and ſea- 
ſonable Uſe of Balſamics. For this Reaſon no Medicines are fo 
effectual in Faintings, from whatever Cauſe, as Balſamics ; and, 
in a Word, they wonderfully recruit, reftore, and preſerve 
that which is the original Source of Life, and imparts Strength, 
Pulfation, and Tone, to the Heart, Arteries, and Nerves, whe- 
ther we call it Principle, Spirit, Soul, or Nature ; for they 
ſeem to be transform'd into the Nature and Genius of that 
noble and wonderful Subſtance, which is the DireQor and 
Source of Motion to all our Members ; for, in a Syncope, they 
ſo ſuddenly reſtore Motion to the oppreſs'd Heart, purely by 
their Smell, that we cannot admire their Efficacy ; for 
ſuch is the Nature of all Subſtances which abound with a 
trating and fragrant Oil, that, when uſed either — — 
externally, they ſingularly cheriſh and preſerve the 8 of 
our Conſtitutions. On the contrary, N thing that is putrid, 
fetid, and the Reverſe of fragrant, is highly prejudicial to 
Strength, and the vital Motions, which it ſoon oppreſſes and 
deftroys ; for every Degree of Putrefaction is highly prejudicial 
to Life, and when it either begins, or is increaſed, in a human 
Body, the Strength and vital Motions forthwith fail, and are 
deftroy'd, as we evidently ſee in Plagues, malignant Fevers, and 
Mortifications of the internal Parts. For this Reaſon, Reme- 
dies p d of Balſamics are juſtly ſtyled the Balſams, the 
Waters, and the Spirits of Life, ſince have ſuch a direct 
and N upon it. 

ince then Balſamics convey Motion, Strength; and T 
to all the Parts of the Body, we may eaſily ſee, that theſe Me. 
dicines muft be fingularly efficacious in thoſe Diſorders and 
Indiſpoſitions, where the Streugth and vital Motions are im- 
pair d, or where the Viſcera and other Parts are too much 


3 


nd proper Tone. For this 
tion of the Phy ſi- 

eakneſſes of the Brain 

and Senſes, a Palſy of 


a Privation of Voice emiplexy,  Inappeten- 
of the Food, Vomitings, Ban and 


9 a 
Belly ; in Caſes where Flaculencie prove un- 
of the whole Body, in Faintings, and in all 
Defluxions ; in Coughs that are too moiſt, a 
a Fluor Albus, a Gonorrhcea, a moiſt Aſthma ; an 
in a Word, in all Cafes where the Parts are to be ſtrengthen' 
Then again, as the beſt and moſt valuable Ba{/amics conve 
and Energy to the ſolid Parts of our Bodies, eſpecial} 
to the Heart and muſcular Fibres,” which move and impel our 
Fluids; hence it follows, that they are the ſureſt and moſt 
efficacious Preſervatives againſt all Kinds of Diſeaſes, as will 
ſufficiently appear from the following Conſiderations. As lang 
as the and Humours are quickly and uninterruptedly 
carried thro' the Ducts and Veſſels of the whole Body, and 
what is ſuperfluous and recrementitious carried off thro* proper 
Strainers and Emunctories, fo long the whole Body, and each 
particular Part of it, are in a State of Health, and duly perform 
_ — ive F rag But as 2 as this Motion is either 
iſturb'd or interrupted, in the whole „or any of its Parts; 
or when the — Secretions —1 dul . a ſure 
Foundation is, by theſe very Means, laid for Diſeaſes. Now 
nothing is of more Efficacy for preſerving the vital Circulation 
of the Humours, and carrying on the neceſſary Buſineſs of 
Perſpiration, than thoſe Subſtances which ſtrengthen and corro- 
borate the Heart, that principal Part of the Body; with their 
bal/amic Qualities. But our noble Balſamic are particularly 
and fi ly uſeſul, as Preſervatives againſt putrid Diſeaſes, 
and ſuch as are juſtly formidable, on account of their conta- 
gious and malignant Natures. For this Reaſon they are uſed, 
as Preſeryatives, with uncommon Succeſs, when epidemical 
Diſorders rage. They are alſo very properly join'd with Alexi- 
rmics in the above-mention'd Diforders, becauſe reſiſt 
utrefaction, recruit the Strength, and promote a due Circula- 
tion of the Humours: And ſihce they ſo powerfully guard 
againſt Putreſaction, which is ſo prejudicial to Life, they are 
for this Reaſon, very properly and ſueceſpſully uſed in the Vene- 
rea} Diſeaſe, which is truly of a putrid Kind ; and in thoſe 
Scurvies which are the Reſult of an impure Air, and unwhol- 
ſome Aliments ; ſor the Decoctions, Elixirs, and Eſſences of 
the Woods, derive their Virtues and Efficacy from the balſamic 
Qualities of the ients : Beſides, Balſamics, eſpecially of 
the fi t Kind, have this ſingular Advantage attending them, 
that they becalm the exorbitant Motions of our Fluids and 
allay Pain. For this Reaſon, in violent Head-achs, Tooth- 
achs, and Pains of the Ears, they often afford great Relief, 
even when only externally apply'd. Neither is.it to be forgotten, 
that Balſamics prove excellent Correctors to all the more vio- 
lent and draſtic Medicines, ef; 17 Evacuants and Anodynes ; 
for they remarkably qualify their V irtues by their corroboratin 
alities, For this on, Balſamics are very happily join'd 
with almoſt all evacuant and anodyne Medicines, From all 
theſe Conſiderations it appears, how proper and efficacious Bal- 
ſamics are, for the Cure of a large Number of Diſeaſes, 

But as nothing is, in every reſpect, perfect and complete, as 
there is no Medicine, however valuable in itſelſ, but what pro- 
duces bad Conſequences, when imprudently exhibited, 
is no doubt to be made, but this is alſo the Caſe with Balſa- 
mics ;, for when there is in the Body too large a Quantity of hot 
and fervid Blood, when its Motion is too much accelerated, and 
the Pulſe quick and vehement, Nature has, in theſe Caſes, 
more need of a Check than a Stimulus ; for which Reaſon we 
muſt neither attempt to excite. nor augment the Motions of 
the Fluids. Beſides, fragrant Subſtances have this Diſadvan- 
tage attending them, that when the Brain, in conſequence of 
ſome Weakneſs, with Difficulty tranſmits the Blood, and the 
Veſſels of the Head are become turgid with Humours, they 
occaſion a Derivation of Humours to it ; and ſometimes 
increaſe the Pains, Torpors, Vertigoes, and Oppreſſions of the 
Senſes. I muſt here add, that Phyſicians have not as yet ſuffi- 
ciently diſcover'd the Virtues and Efficacy of Balſamies in the 
Practice of Medicine; ſince they are far more powerful and 
efficacious than is commonly believed. The ſpirituous Balſams, 
which are commonly fold, and which ought. to be, made of the 
pureſt ethereal aromatic and cephalic Oils, are, for the moſt 

, ſophiſticated and adulterated ; ſo that Phyſicians have no 
Reaton to be ſurpriſed, if they do not produce the Effects 
would do, if they were pure and genuine, I muſt, in the 

2, obſerve, that Phyſicians are very faulty in drowning, as 
it were, Balſamics in ſpirituous Liquors ; — they almoſt 
always either mix them with Spirit of Wine, or join them 
with it by Diſtillation; by which means the Virtues of the Bal- 
ſamic are infringed, and it aſſumes a violently hot Nature. The 
more, then, their genuine Natures are retain'd, the more effi- 
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Beſides the Balſams already mention'd, ſome others, 


which 


are very ſcarce, and rarely to be met with, are mention'd by 
WW. on the divas dica, theſe, is the 


BALsaMuM IrECUEBA&, which is drawn from the Bacutha 
Nur; and, "Cafe is much eſteem'd in theumatic and para- 


lytic Caſes, Geoffroy. 

The Index Medicamentorum alſo takes Notice of a Ba 
call'd BaLsamum THoMAvuM ; and of another call'd Ba 
SAMUM Vikipeg, or OtrZUu n Marx. 

There has, of late, been imported from New England an ex+ 
dellent liquid * which, by its Fragrance, and whole Ap- 
pearance, ſhould not be inferior to many of thoſe above 
deſcribed I don't know, that it has yet obtain'd any particular 
Name. This has been frequently ſold to the Apothecaries for 


the true Opobalſamum. 


A Mineral BALSsAM in ALSATIA. 


In the Valley call'd Liberthal, near Geeſbach, (an antient 
Mine-work in Alſatia there runs out of a Cavern a foul, pin- 
guous, oily Liquor, which affords an excellent Balſam, by taking 
a Quantity of it, and putting it in an Earthen Pot well luted, 
that no Steam may exhale ; and then with a gentle Fire at firſt, 
but a ſtronger afterwards, boiling it for three Hours together ; 
in which Space it will boil in a fourth Part, and an Earthen 
Matter, like Pitch, will ſettle itſelf at the Bottom ; but on the 
Top thereof, when cold, there will ſwim a pinguous Subſtance, 
like Linſeed-oil, limpid and ſomewhat yellowiſh, which is to 
be decanted from the thick Sediment, and then gently diſtill'd 
in an Alembic in a Sand-heat ; by which means there will come 
over two differing Liquors, one phlegmatic, the other oily, 
which latter, ſwimming on the Phlegm, is to be ſever d from it. 
The Phlegm is uſed as an excellent Reſiſter and Curer of all 
the Putretalions of the Lungs and Liver ; and it heals all foul 
Wounds and Ulcers, The oily Part, being diluted with double 
its Quantity of diſtill'd Vinegar, and brought three times over 
8 yields a rare Balſam againſt all inward and outward 
Corruptions, ſtinking Ulcers, hereditary Scurfs and Scabs. Lis 
alſo much uſed againſt Apoplexies, Palſies, Conſumptions, Gid- 
dineſſes, and Head-achs. Inwardly they take it, with Succory- 
water, againſt all Corruptions of the Lungs, It is a kind of 
Petroleum, and contains no other mineral Juice but that of Sul- 
phur, which ſeems to be thus diſtill'd by Nature under Ground; 
the Diſtillation of an Oil out of Sulphur, by Art, not being fo 
eaſy to perform. Philoſophical Tranſactions. 


A Mineral BaLsam in ITALY. 


In the Territory of Pergamo, Sig. M. Ant. Caftagna, upon 
the Confines of hy Juritti Ben, lighted accidentally upon a not 
ordinary ſweet balſamic Scent ; which directed him to a rocky 
Hill, where he found the Stones harbour'd that Fragrancy, 
which was fo ſtrong, and, by Trials, found ſo friendly to t 
Uterus, that, being applied, they did, in a very ſhort time, 
cure it of any Evil 'tis ſubject to. Encouraged hereby, he 
made his Workmen dig into the very Bowels of the Hill, where 
he diſcover'd Holes in ſome Stones, as if excavated by Art, of 
a greeniſh Colour, in which he found, as diſtill'd by Nature, 
and kept in Veſſels, that Liquor and Balſam which proved the 
Source of that Scent, which was limpid, and of a white Colour, 
like the White of an Egg, but ſomewhat oleaginous, floating 
upon all forts of Liquors like Oil. Beſides, he met in the 
ſame Cavities ſome ſmall Grains concreted of the ſame Liquor, 
reſembling that which — white Amber, which, being 
chymically diſtill'd, had ſame Odour with the Balſam. 
Phil. Tranſ. 


BALSAMUM DE CHIL1. 


T have more than once, in this Work, mention'd the Bal- 
ſam of Chili, particularly in Quotations from Muſgrave and 
Hoffman. The Importance of theſe Authors renders it neceſ- 
ſary to inquire what this Balſam is, or rather whether there is 
any ſuch thing, Upon the beſt Information I can get, then, it 
appears, that there is no ſuch thing known either in England 
or Spain ; from whence we may reaſonably conclude, that all 
the other Parts of Europe are Strangers to it. The only Author 
J have met with, who affirms its ence, is Salmon, who, in 
his Polygraphice, recommends it as a fort of univerſal Pana- 


cea. 

There is, ſays he, lately brought from Chill, a Province in 
America, a Fa et natural Balſam, differing (but not 
much) from thoſe of Peru and Toki, but no ways inferior in 
Virtues and Excellency, as the ſeveral Experiments I. made 
of it, by ſeveral learned Phyſicians, in the curing of Diſeaſes, 
have given evident Demonſtration. 

It is LET BE no Man under the Sun can compoſe, 
being a natural Bal/am, diſtilling from a Tree in Chili, bearing 
a Leaf ſomething differing from an Olive-leaf. It is, without 
doubt, 


its great Virtues, and admirable Odour, excelling all others, 
: | 


even the moſt fragrant. 


the moſt precious of all natural Balſams, by reaſon of 


"The Merchant that has brought it over, has entruſted it 
to be ſald with Mr. Themas Pa 1 
London-bridge, where it be had in any Quantity, 
ready put up in Glaſſes, ſeal'd with the Balſam-rree, Price 
twenty-four Shillings the Pound, or eighteen Pence the 

Ounce. Salmon, "NE 
Upon the ſtricteſt Inquiry, I have the Reaſons to 
falſe ; for I am well inform'd, that 


believe all this to be 
this Balſam is factitious, and that it was made in the Perſon's 
Houſe who ſold it, by his Cook-maid. Salmon therefore was 
deceived or elſe, for —— Reaſons relative to his own 
Iutereſt, impoſed this Falſhood on the World; a thing not un- 
uſual in theſe Days, wherein the noble Art of Medicine is pro- 
8 warp rage | 
| n we deſign to extract a large Quantity of Balſam of 
any- Kind, — r 
Branches of ſuch Trees as yield it, when they are moſt fill'd 
with Sap ; for at that time yield more than at others. 
Then we ſoak and boil them in Water, to occaſion a Separation 
of the moſt fluid of the reſinous Parts, which we gather off the 
Surface of the Water. This is the Method of ing ſome 
liquid Balſams : And this ſame Courſe might alſo be taken for 
extracting the Reſin from our Firs and Pines, if Inciſion was 
not ſufficient for that Purpoſe, Geoffroy, Mem. A. 1721. 


Baisamum ALBUM. 
What the Chymiſts call by this Name is equal Parts of Vine- 
of Lead, evaporated to the Conſiſtence of Honey, and of 
il of Roſes. is is in ſome Reputation, amongſt the Sur- 
geons, as a Drier. | | ; 
BaLsamum Anopynum BAT #1 : Bates's 4nodyne Balſam. 


Take of Caſtile Soap, an Ounce; of Opium, half an Ounce 
of Camphire, fix Drams; of Saffron, a Dram; and 
reCtified Spirit of Wine, eighteen Ounces : Di 
together for ten Days; then ſtrain off the Balſam. 


This is much like a Preſcription of Horftius, which he gives 
by the Name of Balſamum Antipodagricum. It is a moſt excel- 
lent Medicine, not only for procuring Eaſe in the moſt racking 
Extremities of Pains, but for aſſiſting likewiſe in the Diſc 
of ſuch Humours as occaſion thoſe Pains. In nervous Colics it 
is of great Service ; and it cleanſes all the Viſcera, and glandu- 
lar Parts. It is good even in the Jaundice, and ſuch Diſtem- 
8 of the Urinary Paſſages as proceed from Obſtruction of 

ravel, or ſlimy Humours. But its greateſt Excellence is in 
allaying the Tortures of the Gout, promoting the Tranſpira- 
tion of the peccant irritating Matter, and carrying off the Fit, 
inſomuch that, with a few proper Helps, this Piltemper is 
hardly ſo obſtinate in any Perſon whatſoever, but he may meet 
with great Relief, if not a thorough Riddance from it. Inward- 


hy it may be given from twenty Drops to fifty at a Doſe ; and 


being outwardly applied to the pain'd Part, it does mighty Ser- 
vice, a Rag being dipp'd in it, and laid thereon, QAuincys 
Diſpenſatory. 

ateman's Peftoral Drops are imitated from this. I take 
the only Difference to be, that Bateman's Drops have a leſs 
Proportion of the Spirit, and conſequently, being not ſo ſtrong, 
may be given in larger Doſes ; and that they have an Addition 
made to them of Aniſeeds. 9 


BALSAMUM AnoDyYNuUM, vULGo GuIDONIS: Anodyne 
Balſam, commonly call'd Guide's Balſam. 


Take of Hepatic Aloes, Gum Ammoniac, Bdellium, Caran- 
na, Caſtor, Galbanum, Labdanum, Myrih, Balſam of 
Peru, Olibanum, Amber, Tacamabac, and folid Storax, 
each half an Ounce: Reduce the > rage capable of 
it, to Powder ; then add the full Weight of them all of 
Venice Turpentine : Put the Whole into a Retort, whereof 

may fill but two Thirds, and diſtil it according to the 
Rules of Art; obſerving dexterouſly to ſeparate the red 
Oil, or Balſam, from the Liquor that floats above it. 


If the Diſtillation be perform'd in an Alembic, with the Ad- 
dition of four times the whole Quantity of Spring-water, the 
Balſam will be obtain'd free from any empyreumatical Impreſ- 


ſion. Edinburgh Diſpenſatory. 


BALSsAMUM $IVE SpIRITUs EMBRYONUM. 


Take three without the Fat, beat and cut them 
ſmall ; add of Dates, one Pound; Raiſins of the Sun, one 
Pound and an half; Baum, four Handfuls; 
2 n each three Handfuls þ 
ſeeds, an ce ; Fennel, Angelica, and on- 

„each three Ounces ; Citron-peel, Piony-root, and 

e, each four Qunces ; elica, one Ounce and. 

an halt; 2 five Drams; 1 R 
of y-flowers joram, our 

Ounces ; $ niſh Wine, thirty-two Pounds: Diſtil to 

Dryne ß. ith this Water, 6— EPpy of 


BAL 


r Spirit of 
— Pounds; water, four Pounds ; blanch'd 
Almonds, one Pound and a half; make an Emulſion : To 
which add, of the Conſerve of Pion », fix Ounces ; 

flowers, eath four Ounces ; 


y e C 1 ers 3 
fong!, thy- flee 


| 1 four Hand- 
fuls z Aloes- wood, three ms; yellow Saunders, two 
Drams and an half ; Cinnamon, eight Ounces; Aromati- 


cum Roſatum, one Ounce: Diſtil according to Art. 


This Medicine is given with great Succeſs to Women who 
have ſuffer'd frequent Abortions ; as alſo to Women big with 
Child, when they languiſh in conſequence of a ſudden Fright, 
or from any external Cauſe. - In theſe it alſo cures Lipothymies, 


Faintings, and Inflations of the Belly ; 7 hens the F cetus, 
when weakly ; corroborates the Ligaments of the Uterus ; pre- 


vents the Epilepſy ; and affiſts Sanguification. The Doſe two, 
three, or more — as the Circumſtances of the Caſe 
requires. Pharmacopea Bateana. 


* 


Baitsamunm GrNEVIE Y, or Genevieve“ internal and 
external Balſam. 


Take three Pounds of Oil of Olives; of Roſe- water, one 
Gallon; of new Wax, half a Pound; of Venice Turpen- 
tine, one Pound; and of the Powder of red Saunders, two 
Ounces, - Boil the Whole in a new Earthen Veſſel, with 
three Gallons of red Wine. Afﬀter it has hoiPd for half an 
Hour take the Veſſel off. the Fire, and allow ir to cool ; 
then ſcparate the Balſam from the Wine, and the Powders 


which remain at the Bottom of the Veſſel. 


This Balſam is uſed for Wounds of all Kinds, whether they 
penetrate into the Cavities of the B:dy or not ; for gangrenous 
Ulcers, Rheumatiſms, all Pains, even thoſe which are inter- 
nal; ſuch as the Pleuriſy, the Colic, and Head-ach. The 
Patient is to anoint the Part affected with ſome of it warmed, 
and take. two Drams of it aye It is alſo uſed againſt all 
Kinds of malignant Fevers, and Bites of poiſonous Ani- 
mals... - | 
When Wounds happen to penetrate into the Cavities of the 
Body, ſome of this Ointment muſt be ſyringed into them; and 
ſome of it muſt be exhibited internally in Veal, Capon, or any 
other Broth ; or even in vulnerary Waters or Ptiſans. 

But what effectually proves the Efficacy of this Balſam, and 
what, probably, firſt procured it that uncommon Eſteem. in 
which it is now univerſally held, is a Cure related by Mr. 
Duverney the younger, in the Memoirs of the Royal Academy 
of Sciences in Paris for 1702. which, on account of the un- 
common Circumſtances attending it, we ſhall here inſert. 

On St. Thomas's Eve, in the Year 1701. a Man of forty 
or forty-two Years of Age, and of a good Conſtitution, hap- 
pened to receive a Wound. with a Sword in the inferior and 
internal Part of the Middle of his Right Arm. The Wound 
ran obliquely upwards into the Muſcles for about four or five 
Fingers Breadth. The Blood. flowed from the Orifice with un- 
common Impetuoſity, which ſoon brought the Patient to a very 
weak and feeble State. In this Condition he was carried to the 
- firſt Surgeon that could poſſibly be found; the Artery, in the 
mean time, being ſecured with a Compreſs, and pretty tight Li- 

ture, apply'd above his -Elbow. But the Patient, recovering 

is Strength a little, was conveyed to his own Houſe, where the 
Orifice of the Wound being opened, Lint drenched in aftrin- 
t Liquors was conveyed to its very Bottom ; then the Ori- 


ce was Carefully covered up, and the Dreflings ſecured by 
roper Bandage. The Patient had ſome Blood taken from 
— and was reduced to weak Broths and Ptiſan. The Wound 


was not dreſſed till forty- eight Hours after, when all the Dreſ- 
ſings were removed to the very Pledget, with a View to moiſten 
them, and the Bandages, which were again applied with the 
ſame Care they had been in the firſt Dreſſing. This Method 
was, almoſt without any Variation, perſiſted in till the Evę of 
Saint Genevieve ; at which time the Blood flowed in great 
Plenty from the Wound. For this Reaſon, a ſmall Incifion 
was made afreſh, and the Wound dreſſed almoſt in the ſame 
manner as at firſt ; though at the ſame time the Patient per- 
ceived, that the fore Part of his Arm had its Colour, 
but yet without any concomitant Pain; his Fever was of the 
continued and burning Kind; and his Inquietude and Want 
of Reſt, very great. At laſt, on Saint Genevieve's Day, we 
found that r ned, 
but that the Putrefaction had ſpread itſelf to the internal Part 
of his Arm. The Patient, and thoſe who were preſent, being 
ſtruck with Terror at this Diſcov 


tion; and ſor that Purpoſe made ice of three eons, 
much accuſtomed to inſpect Caſes of a dangerous Nature. 
Upon examining the Patient, and taking a careful View of his 
Diſorder, they tound not only the fore of the Arm entire- 


ly cadaverous, but alſo its internal Part in the fame Condition 
as = -4rx Arm-pit. The Bone, in the mean time, was laid 
OL. 
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Bone, and form a v 


, demanded a Confulta- 
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bare by the Putrefaction for about three or four Fingers Breadth 
from the Arm-pit. The Progreſs of the Mortitication, the 
Fever accompamed with effion, the livid Colour of the 
Patient's Complexion, his fmall and tremulous Pulſe, were Cir- 
cumftances, which determined us to wait till we ſhould fee in 
which manner Nature herſelf would operate ; and, in the mean 
time, to uſe both internally and externally ſuch Medicines as 
could either ſupport his Strength, or procure his Eaſe, 

The ſame Day, however, 2 Woman of the Name of Gene- 
vieve preſented herſelf, and offered to cure the Patient 4 upon 
which, the two Surgeons, who were treating him, committed 
him to her Care. Accordingly, Genevieve began her Cure by 
rubbing the whole Arm, and particularly the fore Arm, whether 
cadaverous or not, with the above-mentioned Balſam. Then 
ſhe'wrapt the Whole 2 Cloths, which ſhe ſecured with Pins 
till Night, when ſhe dreſſed the Patient again in the fame 
manner. In the mean time ſhe ordered him nouriſhing Food, 
and rich Wine, Twenty-four Hours after theſe Meaſures were 
taken, a Suppuration began to appear. 
time, continued to dreſs the Patient in the ſame manner; the 
Wound aſſumed a more and more beautiful Appearance after 
each — the mortified Fleſh ſeparated eafily, and ad- 
hered to the Cloths, or ſoft coarſe Paper, which ſhe often uſed 
for Dreſſings. It was propoſed to Genevieve to have the mor- 
tified Part of the fore Arm ſeparated at the Joint, not only be- 
cauſe of its and dif; ble Smell, but becauſe" it was 
already almoſt ſeparated by the Mortification ; but ſhe refuſed 
to comply with the ſal, and faid, It was not neceſſary to 
take any Meaſures at all with regard to it, ſince her Remedy 
would fufficiently anſwer all the Intentions they could poſſibly 

ſe by ſuch a _— 

At laſt all the fore Part of the Arm was entirely ſeparated at 
the Joint from the Arm itſelf, ſix Weeks after Genevieve under- 
took the Cure; after which, ſhe continued to apply her Oint- 
ment to the uncovered Bone, and all the reſt of the Arm, 
without having any manner of regard to the Filth which came 
from between the Bone and the Fleſh, or to any other Cir- 
cumſtance whatever. The Conſequences however of her Con- 
duct were ſufficiently happy; for about a Month after the Se- 
paration of the fore Part of the Arm, the Part of the Bone 
which had by that means been laid bare, exfoliated, and was 
entirely ſeparated.from the Remainder of the ſound Bone. Before 
this Separation ha , we were at a Loſs to conjecture what 
would be the Fate of this large Portion of Bone, and of the 
Shreds of Fleſh and Skin remaining on the back Part of the 
Arm; we alſo dreaded an Hemorrhage : However, none of 
theſe Suſpicions diſconcerted Genevieve in her Meaſures ; ſhe 


continued her ordinary Dreſſings, the Conſequence of which 
ven the remaining Fibres poured forth a nouriſhing Juice, 
and len 


gthened themſelves ſo as to cover the Extremity of the 
natural and beautiful Stump. 

All this was tranſacted, and the Cure completed, in the Space 
of four Months, without the Patient's being ſo much as once 
attacked with a Fever, or any other Diſorder. He was twice 
purged during the Courſe of the Cure, and at prefent enjoys a 

ect State of Health. 


REFLECTIONS, 


We have Reaſon to believe, that the Mortification was occa- 
ſioned by the manner of Dreſſing the Patient at firſt ; for, 
beſides the too tight Ligature on the Wound itſelf, there 
was alſo a Compreſs ſtrongly applied, all along the Artery as 
far as the Arm- pit; ſo that the nutritive Juice was inter- 
cepted from the fore Arm, and the Parts were compreſſed 
by the Bandage. This Inconveniency may be ſhunned by 
> = the wounded Veſſel, when *tis poſſible, by uſing the 

age for the Aneuryſm, which is a ſort of 'T ruſs, or by 
applying to the Orifice of the Veſſel a Piece of a 
To. of Match uſed in Germany, and made of Hemp, or 

Species of Muſhroom called Lycoperdon, either boiled 
or not boiled; but when the two laſt- mentioned Remedies 
are uſed, we muſt take care to ſecure them till they adhere 
to the wounded Veſſel, and then dreſs with unripp'd Mate 
or abſorbent and balſamic Powders, remembering in 

5 to preſerve the 2 the 4+ affected. 

æmo , four li eneſections, and a v 
18 Regen, hg not only exhauſted, but ſngoveriſhe 
the Maſs of the Patient's Blood ; fo that being deſtitute of 
its unftuous and chylous Parts, it could neither recruit itſelf, 
nor 7 * 2 Matter for invigorating the wounded 
Part. e Circumſtances contributed, at once, to bring 
on the Fever, and augment the Mortification ; fince the In- 

diſpoſition remain'd unallay'd and uncorrected by pr 
Means. Accordingly, as ſoon as the Patient to live 
_ — ents, his State of Health became better, 
Progreſs of the Mortification it „and the unmorti- 
fied State of the Parts to diſcover itſelf by a Diſ- 
| charge of Matter, which ated between the ſound and 
mortified Parts, We have Reaſon to ſuſpect, that the Veſ- 
ſels had been in a manner cauterized, and blocked up by 
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corrofive Juices, juſt as they would have been by the Appli- 
cation of common ics, or Li ; fince the Artery 
did not diſcharge its Contents in the time of the Suppuration, 


no Applications were uſed to prevent it; though it 
the Patient lived — 


was ſo near its Trunk, and 
nouriſhing Alimente, and rich Wine. The 

inſenſible r in which the Suppuration, and conſequent 
Separation of the mortified from the ſound Parts was carried 
on, afforded Time for the Artery to repair and fortify itſelf ; 
from which we may learn, that 'tis always improper to haſten 
the ration of an Eſchar, or too ſoon remove 1 9 7 
from the Veſſels to which they have been applied. On the 
contrary, we ought to uſe ſuch Medicines as are of 
abſorbing the Humidity of the Parts, that thus the Ligature 
or Eſchar may remain the longer, and by that means afford 


an rtunity to the Fleſh and Veſſels to ſprout out, to 
unite themſelves, and make a joint Reſiſtance to the Impulſe 
of the Blood. 


We are by this Caſe alſo taught, that moſt of the Meaſures 
ordinarily taken to bring on the Exfoliation of Bones, either 
in Whole or in Part, are often uſeleſs, if not hurtful ; fince 
that is properly the Work of Nature. The great Secret in 
this Caſe conſiſts in preſerving the natural Heat of the Part, 
and in augmenting it when it is too faint and languid ; both 
of which are often done with little Trouble, and in a ſhort 


time, as appears by the e where both were 
eaſily e d notwithſtanding the bad State of the Arm, and 
the finall antity of Fleſh, that remained on it. On this 


Occaſion, tor Inſtance, the Rugine, the Trepan, and the 
Application of Cauſtics, had been entirely uſeleſs ; and even 
though the Bone had been ſawed off upon the ration 
of the mortified Fleſh, the Patient would not have been 
the ſooner cured by that Step ; on the contrary, the Exfoli- 
ation would have been evidently retarded, and the Elonga- 
tion and Sprouting out of the Fibres entirely prevented. 

I have ſeen ſome Surgeons wait in vain for the Exfoliation of 
ſome Part of a Bone, for ſeven or eight Months, and even 
for a whole Year, notwithſtanding Uſe of dry Lint, 
Spirits of Wine, Cauſtics, and the Rugine ; whilſt others, 
who followed a different Courſe, y produced the de- 
ſired Effect in a much ſhorter Time. 


BALlsAuun LuCATELLI ; Lucatellus's Balſam. 


Take of the beſt yellow Wax, one Pound ; melt it over a 

moderate Heat, in a like Quantity of Canary : Then add 
of the beſt Oil of Olives, and Venice Turpentine, waſh'd 
to a Whiteneſs in Roſe-water, each one Pound and a half, 
Boil them by a gentle Fire, till the Wine is evaporated; 
then removing it off, ſift in of red Saunders in fine Pow- 
der, two Ounces ; ſtirring the Whole about continually, 
till it is quite cold, that it may become a Balſam. 


This is but a modern Preſcription, ſo that the College had it 
not at It is uſed however very much in the preſent 
Practice, both for internal and external Uſes. uin Lon- 
don Diſpenſat. 

This was very unſkilfully directed; for the melting the Wax 
in Canary can anſwer no End, unleſs to ſuch whoſe Opi- 
nions of a Medicine are in proportion to the Trouble of 
making it ; nor does the Waſhing the Turpentine with Roſe- 
water avail any thing. If therefore the Materials are all | 
in their Kind, as ſoon as the Wax and Turpentine are melted, 
let the Saunders be ftirred in without any boiling at all. But 
even this way, which the Shops are obliged to comply with, 
becauſe the Phyſician would not elſe know what he preſcribes, 
the Saunders is a very injudicious Ingredient ; for it cannot 
anſwer any End as a Balſamic, neither in internal nor external 
Uſe ; and if it be put in for the Colour-ſake only, this might 
much better be done by boiling Dragon's-blood for ſome time in 
the Oil, with a ſufficient Quantity of Water to keep it from 
burning ; for with that it might be brought 1 Lig any 
of Colour, and to a much more elegant Red the Saunders 
will give. And when the Oil is tinged, ſtrain it off, mix the 
Wax and Turpentine with it, and all is finiſhed ; and this way 
it is made in ſome of our Hoſpitals. By this means the Medi- 
cine is not clogged with Duſt to give it a_Colour, and is there- 


fore much better for all the Pages it ſeems 212 y deſign- 
ed for. This Compoſition ſtands recommended for an internal 
Vulnerary, and is preſcribed in ſuch Coughs as give Suſpicion 
of Tubercles and Ulcerations in the Lungs; and alfo in all 
internal Decays from the like Cauſes, whether the Seat be in 
the Breaſt, or any other Part. It is given likewiſe upon acci- 
dental Bruiſes, and inward Bleeding. Externally it is uſed to 
de and incarnate green W and Ulcers, that are not 
of too long Standing ; but in the latter Intentions, the Saun- 
ders is a vaſt Prejudice to it, and helps to foul a Wound more 
than to cleanſe and heal it. Inwardly it is given from one 
Dram to two Drams at a time, either mixed with a little Sugar, 
or pleaſant Conſerve, Quincy's Diſpenſer, 
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Take of the beſt Oil of Olives, a Pint and an half ; of Ca- 
nary Wine, a Pint ; ragon's-blood reduced to P 
der, an Ounce; boil them "al 


ö p together, 
by boiling them a little; but add not the Balſam of P 
before the Veſſel is removed from the Fire. / 4 og 


The ſubſlicuting Dragon's-blood for red Saunders alters this 
Medicine conſiderably for the better, as it improves its — hug 
and adds to its balſamic Virtues ; both which Ends are very in- 
2 2 the —— But if the Colour were 
to nothing gives a more beautiful 
to Oil that pj on 24 —— 5 | — 


BALsAuun POLYCHRESTUM : A Balſam of many Virtues. 


Take two Pints and an half of Spirit of Wine, infuſe in i 
with a gentle Heat, and oe it, twelve — 
of Gum Guaicum; —_— add one Spoonful of Peru- 
3 that the Whole may mix together into 

a an. 


This is but a very modern Preſcription, and late! iv” 
the College ; but here it differs from & their — — 7 
rejecting the Sarſaparilla, and increaſing the Gum Guaiacum ; 
which is certainly much to the Advantage of the Medicine; 
becauſe its Virtue wholly conſiſts in the two Ingredients here 
retained, the Sarſaparilla affording nothing to the main Inten- 
Soon is greatly to warm the Nerves, and refreſh the 

pirits. | 

This is an efficacious Remedy for Purpoſes ; but 
particularly to warm and defend the nm. 5, wha 3 ry 
ons which prejudice their Motions ; and when they prove of a 
ſaline tartarous kind, make the Gout in the Joints. To pre- 
ſerve againſt this laſt-named Diſtemper, there is not a bettes 
Medicine, confidering the Conveniencies of making and taking 
it, It will likewiſe anſwer all the Ends that are aimed at by 
the Wood Diet-drinks ; it dries up, or diſſipates by inſenſible 
Tranfpiration, all 8 Moiſtures, is good in all Vene- 
real and ſcrophulous Caſes, and very certainly wears off an old 
Gleet, where the Virulence has been previouſly removed. It 
will change an aqueous Vehicle milky, but may conveniently 
enough be given in any Liquor, and it is uſually taken from 
ten to thirty Drops, two or three times a Day. It is ſome- 
what ſtrange, that this Medicine is almoſt negſected in a regu- 
lar Practice, and yet made a great deal of, both as to Profit 
and Reputation, by Empirics, with ſome of whom it has been 
pretended a Family Secret, as the Elixir Salutis, that is, Daff5's 
Elixir, and ſome others, which are firſt ſtolen from dome f 
ſical Writers. Quincy s Diſpenſat. 


BALSAMUM CONTRA RHEUMATISMUM : Or, 
n againſt the Rheumatiſm. 


Take of Roſin, and of Burgundy Pitch, each half a Pound; 
Shoe-makers Wax, two Ounces; yellow Wax, four 
Ounces ; Venice Turpentine, two Ounces ; new Hogs 
Lard without Salt, and freſh Butter, each a Pound; E- 
ſence of Roſemary, three or four Spoonfuls : Mix, and 
make a Balſam according to Art. 


This Balſam was communicated to Mr. Duve the 
younger, as a t Secret, under the Title of A Balſam for 
Rheumatiſms, Gun-ſhot Wounds, Ulcers with Caries, and others. 

Before uſing it, the Wound, or Ulcer, muſt be waſhed with 
warm Wine; then the Balſam muſt be warmed in a Plate, 
and ſome of it muſt be poured into the Wound or Ulcer as hot 
as the Patient can bear it ; then put coarſe ſoft Paper over it, 
and wrap it up with a linen Cloth. Memoire de Þ Academie, 
1702. 


Balſam 


BALSAMUM SAMARIT ANUM : The Samaritan Balſam. 


Take equal Parts of Wine and Oil, and boil them till the 
* is 88 2 its Name from the 
amaritan o iptures is eſteemed f 
and healing Wounds. : * * 


BALSAMUM SUL PRURLS AnsaTum: Bal Sulphur . 
wah ON of je 
This is in the ſame manner, with Oil of Aniſeed, as 
the mum Sulphuris Terebinthinatum is with Oil of 
T urpentine. | 
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Take of Linſeed Oil, or Oil of Olives, a Pound; of 
Flowers of Sulphur, four Ounces ; and boil them 
ther over a ſoft Fire to the Conſiſtence of a Balſam ; keep- 
25 the Matter continually ſtirring. Edinburgh Diſpen- 
atary. 

Batsamum TEREBINTHINE : Balſam of Turpentine. 


Take of the beſt Reſin, and Sand, each equal Quantities ; 


mix them together, ſo that they may be diſtilled in a low 
Sand-heat ; firſt the „then the Oil, and 1 
upon raiſing the Fire, and ing the Receiver, the 


ſam will come over. 


The Sand is of no other Effect than to divide the Refin, and 
facilitate its Riſing in the Retort. Quincy Landon Diſpenſa- 
tory. | 

BaLlsAMuM ViRips : The Grech Balſam. 


Take of Linſeed Oil, half a Pint; of Gum Elemi, two 
Ounces ; of Verdegriſe in Powder, two Drams ; mix and 
boil them together over à gentle Heat, ſo as to make them 
into an Ointment, S. A. 


This is a very modern Contrivance, and is much uſed by our 
— in ſome particular Dreflings: Quincy s London Di/- 
atory. vs 

The Edinburgh Diſpenſatory directs this ſomewhat different; 

as follows: 

Take of Linſeed Oil, and Oil of Turpentine; each a Pound; 
Of Verdegriſe reduced to Powder, three Drams ; and boil 
them together, keeping ti Mixture ſtirring, ſo as to 
diſſolve the Vetdegrile: 


BALSAM U Virttpe DeTEerSivuM : The Green deter frue 
Balſam. 


Take of Linſeed Oll, and Oil of Turpentine, each one 
Pound; of Gum Elemi, Oil of Bays, and the beſt Tur- 
ntine, each four Ounces ; Powder of Verdegriſe, one 
Bs, mix and melt all _—_— over A gentle Heat, 
continually ftirring all the while, ſo as to make them into 
2 Balſam, S. A. 1 


This is faid to be greatly valued in the preferit Practice 
aitiongft our Surgeons as a Detergent, Quincy London Diſp. 


Batzamum Virive MeTExsIUM: Sev Doux 
FoEUILLET. 


Take of the expreſſed Oils of Linſeed, and Olives of each 
one Pound; Oil of Bays, one Ounce ; of Venice Turpen- 
tine, two Ounces; melt them upon a very gentle Fire, 
and when they are cold, mix with them diſtill'd Oil 
of Juniper-berries; half an Ounce; Verdegriſe, three 
Drams ; Succotrine Aloes, two Drams ; white Vitriol, a 
Dram and an half; Oil of Cloves, one Dram; make a 
Balfam, S. A. 


REMARKS. 


The Vitriol, the Aloes, and Verdegriſe, muſt be pq d ſepa- 
rately very fine ; and the Turpentine, Oil of Olives, of Lin- 
ſeed, and Bays, muſt be mix'd together over a om Fire ; 
when the Mixture is half cold, incorporate y the Pow- 
ders, ftirring the Matter ſome time with a Spatula; after 
wards add the diſtilled Oils of Juniper-berries and Cloves, 
making them all into a Balſam, which muſt be kept in a 
Veſſel well ſtopped. | f : 

It is proper to cleanſe Wounds and Ulcers, to incarn and cica- 
trize them ; for. the Bites of venomous Animals, they heat 
it, and put it into Wounds with the Feather of a Quill, or 
a Pledget of Lint, and apply upon it the Styptic Plaifter of 
Crollius. 


This Balſam was firſt invented by Monſieur Bra, a Phyſi- 


cian at Metz : Madame Fœuillet uſed it at Paris, and 
it called by her Name. Lemery's Phar. Univer/. 


Baisamum VIII VULNERARIUM : The Green Vulner 
F. | Balſam. . 


Take of Linſeed Oil, one Pound and an half; Turpentine, 
twelve Ounces ; of the Leaves of Adders-tongue, gather- 
ed in the Month of May, fix Handfuls ; mix, and infuſe 
theſe warm together ; then boil them till the Leaves are 
criſp, Preſs out the Oil, and add to it of Gum Elemi, 
four Ounces; of Oil of Bays newly extracted, two 
Ounces ; of the beſt Turpentine, one Ounce ; of the 
Flowers of Verdegriſe, two Drams. Let them all melt 
over à gentle Fire, continually ftirring them about to faci- 
litate their Mixture; then ftrain again, and let the Whole 
cool into a Balſam. Quincy's Londen Diſpenſat. 


B A1 


Tuche are many Sorts of 1a) Balſam of Sulphiar, Which | 
have acquired great Reputation ih Medicine. — 
aring them are as follows : 


Batsam of Sutrnun with expreſſed Orrs. 


To a Quantity of any expreſſed vegetable Ou, contained in 
a glazed Veſlel, ſet over the Fire, add a fourth art of the 
Flowers of Sulphur, as ſoon as the Oil is ſufficiently bot 
to diſſolve the Sulphur, which will now fall to the Bottom 

of the Oil, like a highly red ſhining Liquor; and they 

will remain with this of Heat, for a long time, 

unmixed ; but the Fire being gradually increaſed, though 

atter from taking Flanie, at 

length, when the Oil begins to fume, it will jntimately 

mix with the Sulphur, and the Whole becoine opake, and 

form a new and entire Body of the two. If more Sulphur 

be added, this alſo may be eaſily diſſolved, by bringing the 

Oil to fume, and almoſt to boil z and thus, at length, a 

conſiderable Quantity of Sulphur may be diſſolved in a 

ſmall rtion of Oil, fo as perfectly to loſe its former 
Nature of Sulphur: - f 

REMARK $i 

This is the famous Balſam of Sulphur of Helmont, Rulamdur, 
and Boyle, who very highly commend it for heating, molli- 
fying, and reſolving, when uſed externally ; and internally 
againſt Putrefactions, and Suppurations of the Kidneys and 
Lungs eſpecially, gy ry y have thus found a ſecret, 
but effectual Remedy for ations of the Lungs ; but 
I judge, that by its acrimonious, indigeſtible, and hot unctu- 
ous Part, it oftends the weak Lungs, the Stomach and Viſcera 
of languid Perſons, ſpoils the Appetite, increaſes Thirſt, an 
parches the Body, alteady too much dried by the Diſtemper. 
And this I ſpeak not raſhly; but upon Experience and Conſi- 
deration ; and therefore adviſe it to be ſparingly and cauti- 
ny uſed, with a careful Obſervance of the Effect: Cet- 

inly it is not without a burning Rancidneſs, as being found, 
when externally uſed, ſucceſsfully to cure pale, cold, watery, 
mucous; ſanious, running Ulcers. Perhaps it was hence 
ſomewhat too haſtily concluded to have the ſame Effects 
when uſed internally; for thus it raiſes and continues a Fe- 
ver. The Chymical Uſe of the Experiment thews, that Sul- 
phur, which remains untouched in Alcohol, the moſt ſubtile 
of Oils, ex _— and almoſt totally, diſſolves in a ver 
thick and ſluggiſh Oil, ſtrongly heated by the Fire z whi 
evidently ſhews, with d to the Hiſtory of Menſtruumg, 
that an extreme Degree of Subtilty and Penetrability does not 
here perform what may ſpeedily be effected by a fluggiſh and 
viſcous Matter.. But this is not all : Chymiſts often wonder 
that many Foſſils, "which remain untouched by the 
acid Liquors, ſhould yet be ſucceſsfully reſolved by a mild 
and indolent Oil. Sulphur does not yield to any acid Men- 
ſtruum; for there is no known Acid ſtronger than that 
already contained in the 2 whence others cannot act 
upon it; but Sulphur is diſſolved by Oil: As often, there- 
fore, as a foſſil Glebe, when boiled in Oil, affords ſuch a 
ſulphureous Balfam, the Oil muſt a& upon the ſulphureous 
Part of the Matter, unleſs we except Lead, whoſe metallic 
Part diſſolves into a Balſam with Oil. 


BALSAM of SULPHYR with TURPENTINE, 


Put an Ounce of the Flowers of Sulphur into a tall Bolt- 
head; pour thereon fix times the Weight of the ethereal 
Oil of Turpentine ; let them boil for an Hour; the Sul- 
phur will firſt melt at the Bottom; and part of it will be 
diſſolved in the Oil that floats above it, with a 22 | 
Noiſe, till at length the whole Sulphur will appear difſoly 
in the Oil. Let all cool, and a large Proportion of the 
Sulphur will * concreted into yellow Spiculæ at the 
Bottom, the Balſam remaining at the Top; ſo that the 
Sulphur ſeems precipitated by a true Cryſtallization in this 
Balſam. Pour off the clear Liquor entirely, from the 

olden ſulphureous Cryſtals, into a clean Veſſel apart; add 
reſh Oil of Turpentine to the Remainder ; boil as before, 
and all the Sulphur will be diſſolved into a Balſam ; but 
when ſuffered to cool, it again ſhoots into ſulphureous 
r Again, pour on more Oil, and continue thus, 
till all the Sulphur is perfectly diſſolved ; whereby it will 
„ that one Part of 8 r requires about ſixteen of 
this Oil to diſſolve it entirely. Keep all the Balſams, thus 
prepared, under the Title of Balſam of Sulphur with Tur- 
ine. This Operation wes the utmoſt Care, as be- 
ing attended with Danger; for if the Mouth of the Veſſel 
Was „the boiling Matter would burſt the Gla with 
greater Violence than has been hitherto obſerved ih any 
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REMARKS. 


Hence we ſee, that a thin, penet 
cannot eaſily diſſolve the Sulphur, though a mild, groſs, and 
indolent Oil fo eaſily does it, as we ſaw in the ing Pro- 
ceſs ; whence it ſhould ſeem, that the more ſubtile the Oils 
are, the more unfit to diſſolve Sulphur, as appears remarkably 
in Alcohol. It a alſo, that Sulphur. diſſolves in difſtil'd 
Oils, as Salt diflolves in Water, till the Water is ſaturated ; 
but afterwards is thrown off into Cryſtals. The exploſive 
Force of this Balſam of Sulphur is the moſt violent of any 
that is known. "This Balſam conſiſts of the Oil of — 2 — the 
Oil of Turpentine, the perfect Acid of Sulphur, like that made 
by the Bell, and a fixed Earth, This Balſam is an extempo- 
raneous anodyne Remedy in Pains of the Nerves, and an ex- 
cellent Medicine in ſanious, ſinuous, weeping, watery, and 
fiſtulous Ulcers. Internally taken, it is heating, diuretic, 
and ſudorific, It is recommended for cleanſing and healing 
internal Ulcers; it is hence too highly commended for a 
Conſumption, Ulcers of the Kidneys, and for expelling and 
diſſolving the Stone ; but the cautious Phyſician will recom- 
mend only the gentle Medicines, and be afraid of thoſe that 
operate violently, It is certain, that the Urine is ſoon im- 
pregnated with a vielet Smell, upon taking a little of this 
Balſam ; and hence alſo the TinQures of Foflils, extracted 
Art, with diſtil'd Oils, are ſafely reccived for the Tin- 
ures of Metals. This is call'd the terebinthinated Balſam 


. 


of Sulphur; and as other diſtib'd Oils may be thus mixed 


with Sulphur, the Bal/ſams, ſo prepared, receive their Names 
from the diſtil'd Oil employed, which gives them their pre- 
vailing Odour. Hence the Balſamum Sulphuris aniſatum, 
ſuccinatum, and juniperinum. ? 

The Balſam of Sulphur with Turpentine is generally directed 
to be made with common Oil of Turpentine, and not. with the 
æthereal Oil, in the manner following : 


Take Flowers of Sulphur, ſour Ounces; and Oil of Turpen- 
tine, one Pound: Place the Mixture in a Sand- furnace; 
ſtop the Matraſs looſely with another Glaſs ; apply a ſmall 


Fire for one Hour; then increaſe it till the Oil boils gent- 


ly, in which Degree keep it three or four Hours ; then let 
it cool, and pour off the impregnated Oil from that which 
is not diflolved. 


This is an excellent Medicine for all Diſeaſes of the Breaſt, 
and likewiſe for Ulcerations and Obſtructions of the Urinary 
Paſſages ; but tis nauſeous to take at firſt, becauſe of an Em- 
pyreuma, which wears off with long keeping. Its Doſe is 
from ſix to fifteen or twenty Drops, upon fine powder'd Sugar, 


which is the beſt way to take it, becauſe it will not well mix 


with any Liquor. After the ſame manner is a. Balſam made 
with any other Oils, as Aniſeeds, which is much uſed in the 
ſame Doſe, or any other the Phyſician may direct; but Care 
muſt always be taken, left it boil over, becauſe it immediatel 
takes and burns ſo fiercely, as to endanger a Houſe, The Veſ- 
ſe] ought therefore to be large enough to be two Thirds at leaſt 
empty, to give it room to riſe without running over. Quincy: 
Diſpenſatory. 

he following 1 related by Hoffman, ma 
ſerve as a Caution to thoſe who make Balſam of Sulphur wi 
Turpentine. 

Conſidering - how univerſally N cultivated, few I 
believe are ignorant of the ſurpriſing Effects produced by Gun- 
powder, and the Pulvis fulminans, as it is call'd, which is 
made up of three Parts of Nitre, two Parts of the Salt of Tar- 
tar, and one Part of common Sulphur z and alſo by the Aurum 
fulminans. But it may poſſibly appear ſomewhat ſt and 
uncommon, that a ilk Oil, eſpecially Oil of Turpentine, 
and in which common Sulphur has been diſſolv'd, ſhould, when 
ſhut up in a Glaſs, and expoſed to a ſtrong Fire, exert itſelf 
with a Degree of Exploſion, at leaſt equal, if not ſuperior, to 
that of Gunpowder. However, in Confirmation of the Truth 
of this, I ſhall here give an Account of a memorable Accident 
which happened on the 7th of November 1698. at Zellerfeldt in 
98 to the great Surprize and iſhment of the Inha- 

tants. 

A certain Apothecary putting ſome Balſam of Sulphur, with 
Oil of Turpentine, into a — ſtron Gli Retort, commit- 
ted it to a Sand- heat; and the Mou of te Roceinef helog 
ſtrongly ſhut up, he apply'd a very briſk and intenſe Fire. Soon 
after ſuch a e Noiſe was heard, as made the P who 
were in the Houſe imagine, that a Hurricane had ariſen of ſo 
boiſterous and dangerous a Nature, as to threaten the imme- 
diate Ruin and Downfal of the Houſe. A certain Apothecary's 
Apprentice ſtanding by the Mortar in the Area not far from the 
Laboratory, was ſuddenly daſh'd againſt the Wall; and ano- 
ther, who was ſtanding within the Gate of the Area being, 
as it were, thunderftruck, dropp'd down the Ground. 
But, upon his Recovery, he perceiv'd a very 8d and ſtrongly 


rating, ſharp, difil'd Oil, 
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ſulphureous Smell; and ſuſpecting from this Circumſtance, 
that the Havock and Confuſion — was owing to an 


incautious and injudicious Management of Sulphur, he ran 
with all the Hate he could, along with a Ne, r who 
came to diſcover the Cauſe 'of ſo uncommon a Noiſe, into 
the Laboratory, where they found one half of the Retort 
remaining in the Sand, and the other half, 


with 
the Neck, forcibly driven a great Way into the Area, through 
the Kitchen-windows,” which it had and ſhatter d very 


terribly, . | 1 
Nor were theſe the only Effects produced by this impetuous 
Exploſion ; for it broke the Door of a Cellar, and forcibly 
drove it, and ſome Pots and Diſhes, out of the Kitchen into the 
Area. It alſo broke another Door which communicated be- 
tween the above-mentioned Cellar and the tory, and 
tore a very ſtrong Lock off it; and as from the ſame Cellar 
there was an Aſcent by a winding Stair-caſe, built in a manner 
reſembling a ſpiral Shell, to another Apartment, it alſo broke 
open the Door of that, and threw a Cheſt of Drawers, in 
which there were ſome Dutch Veſſels for holding Conſections, 
upon the Floor. In the ſame Apartment it alſo lifted ſome Veſ- 
ſels of the ſame Kind from amidſt others, and daſh'd them on 
the Floor, and drove both the Windows into the Area. Beſides, 
it ſhattered the Windows by the Door which opened to the 
Street; and in a ſmaller Apartment it broke the Flooring, and 
threw down the Door, together with the Door-caſe, Lock, 
and Hinges ; the Windows of this Apartment were alſo ſhat- 
ter d. It alſo threw open the Door of the Apartment where 
the diſti'd Waters were kept, and another Door which com- 
municated with the Laboratory, with t Force and Vio- 
lence. 1n the Laboratory itſelf it only broke the Glaſſes of the 
Windows, and looſen'd their Caſes, without carrying them 
along with it. 609 3 | 
he People in the Neigh zurhbvd affirm'd, that at the ve: 
Inſtant the Noiſe was heard, a large Quantity of thick Smoal 
aſcended from the Chimney ; that the Noiſe was equal to that 
produced by the Diſcharge of Cannons ; and that the exploſive 
Force reach'd all the ſeveral Quarters of the Town, and ſhaked 
a__ every Houſe in the ſame manner an Earthquake uſed to 


This ſurpriſing Accident, the incredible Effects of which I 
ſaw with my own Eyes, clearly diſcovers the Genius, Nature, 
and irreſiſtible Force of Lightning and Thunder; and con- 
vinces us, that their piercing and violently concuſſive Force de- 
pends upon the ſtrong Percuffion of the Air, whilſt it is impe- 
tuouſly agitated and thruſt from its Place by means of an igne- 
ous, expanſive, and highly elaſtic Principle ; ſo that a whole 
Column of Air of a — Weight produces various and 
wonderful Effects on Objects that are expoſed to it, eſpecially 
if they are of à hard ns reſiſting Nature, by bruiſing, break- 
ing, and agitating them; for in reality the ſurpriſing exploſive 
Force of Gunpowder, when kindled, is not to be aſcribed to 

itre or Sulphur, as the material Cauſe, but rather to the Co- 


lumn of Air impetuouſly- driven from its Place by the violent 


rarefactive and expanſive Motion of the Air: Hence we ſee, 
that Effects of the ſame Kind with thoſe produced by Thunder 
and Lightning may, without the Concurrence of Nitre, be 
= by a ſulphureous Subſtance cloſe ſhut up and in- 

Nor is it to be doubted, but the tremulous and concuſſive 
Motions of the Earth, commonly called Earthquakes, fre- 
quently draw their Origins from ſuch a ſulphureous Subſtance 
being reſolved and kindled in ſubterranean Caverns, where tis 
ſometimes found in great Plenty; for tis moſt certain, that no 
nitrous Salt, which 1s produced only by the Air, ean be ingen- 
der'd and form'd in the Bowels of the Earth. 

Beſides, this Experiment furniſhes us with ſome very uſeful 
Cautions ; and in a particular manner teaches us, that all in- 
flammable Subſtances, Oils and Spirits not excepted, eſpecially 
when cloſe ſhut up in Veſſels, ought to be managed cautiouſly, 
and with a due of Fire, leſt by the Violence of their ex- 

loſive Force they ſhould deſtroy or throw down 
ouſes; for we know, that a few Years ſome Chymiſts 
in 0 were convinc'd of this to their Loſs, whilſt in diſtil- 
ling rectified Spirit of Wine, in a Still, by the Appli- 
cation of too ſtrong a Fire, the Veſſels were burſt, and the Spi- 
rit broke out in a Flame. 

For the Illuſtration of this Experiment we may alfo bring a 
memorable Obſervation publiſh'd by Mauchardus in the Ger- 
man des, A Cooper put ſome Meaſures of de - 
ated Spirit of Wine into a Caſk, which beld thirteen Firkins, 
in 9 9 Taſte 2 22 SID 1 butn- 
ing upon it, he ignoran t up all the Holes of the 
Veſſel ; up6n which ſuch an Exploſion was made, that the Peo- 
ple of the Nei rhood imagined an Earthquake bad hap- 
pen'd. By means of this Exp the whole poſterior End of 
the Caſk, though three Inches thick, was not only broken in 
two Parts, in tranſverſe Direction of the Boards, but al'o 
driven to a Wall at the Diſtance of four Feet from it with ſu. h 
Violence, that its Fragments were bruiſed and daſhed in *: 

t 


* 
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but its exterior End remained entire ih the Groove ; and at the 
ſame time the Bar which was deſigned to render it the firmer, 
was driven away with ſuch Violence, that the Iron Nails which 
fixed it were driven as forcibly into ſome Boards lying near it, 
as if a large Hammer had been uſed for that Purpoſe. Hof 


BATLsAͤuum SuLPHuRIts Maxris, or Balſam of | Sulphur 
with Tron. 


Take clean Filings of Iron, or broken Needles, one Pound : 
Put them into a Cucurbit, with five Pounds of Spirit of 
Salt. Let it ſtand in a digeſtive Heat five or ſix Days, in 
which time the Iron will be almoſt diſſolved. Filtre, and 
remove it into a Glaſs Retort. Place it in the Furnace, 
with a great deal of Sand about it. Apply Fire of the firſt 
Degree for one Hour, augment it to the ſecond, which 
continue till no more Drops fall ; then change the Re- 
ceiver, and increaſe the Fire to the third ree for one 
Hour, and ſo paſs on to the Extremity of the fourth, and 
there keep it four or five Hours, in which Time red 
Flowers will aſcend into the Neck of the Retort, and 
ſome yellow Spirit come into the Receiver. Let all cool, 
and remove the Veſſel. In the Receiver there will be 
about four Ounces of a yellow Spirit ; and if the Proceſs be 
regular, about the ſame Quantity of foliated red Flowers 

in the Neck of the Retort. Take of the Flowers, three 
Ounces ; of the yellow Spirit, one Ounce : Put them in- 
to a Matraſs, and pour eight Ounces of Oil of Turpentine 
upon them. Let them digeſt upon warm Sand for — 
four Hours; then augment the Fire, ſo as to make 
Matter fimmer for two Hours. Let all cool, and ſeparate 
it carefully from the Fœces, for Uſe. 


This Medicine is by ſome affirmed to be one of the beſt Vul- 
neraries in the World, both internally and externally. It is 
in all Diſtempers of the Breaſt and Lungs, againſt Gravel, 

and Ulcers of the Reins. It alſo cicatrizes and heals Ulcers, 
outwardly apply'd ; but the Shops are too great Strangers to this 
Remedy, and it is hardly ever preſcribed, but very well deſerves 
a Place in Practice. Its Doſe is fram ten to fifty or ſixty Drops. 


Duincy's Diſpenſatory. 
OporirarOVs Barisams artificially prepared from diftilled 


„Max, and Pematum. 


Take an Ounce of perfectly pure Pomatum ; melt it in a 
China- veſſel over a gentle F ire ; then gradually add a Dram 
of white Wax, fine ſhaved ; and after the two are well 
mixed, remove the Veſſel ; and when they begin to 
thicken, drop in a Dram of eſſential Oil, keeping the 
Whole conſtantly ſtirring, that it may perfectly mix; 
after which ſet the containing Veſſel in cold Water, where 

rowing immediately cold, it may keep in the Oil and 
irit. When the Balſam is thoroughly cold, directly put 

it up into Boxes of Lead or Pewter ; which being cloſe 
ſtopp'd, it may thus be preſerved perfect for Years. Inſtead 
of Pomatum and Wax, the expreſs'd Oil of Nutmeg may 
be here uſed, after it has been waſh'd ſo long in Water as 
to become white, taſteleſs, inodorous, and pure; for this 
is the common way of preparing/theſe Balſams. If they 
are deſired of a grateful Colour, this may be eaſily given 
them by the Addition of a little Pigment. Thus, for In- 
ſtance, a Scruple of Cochineal, reduced to fine Powder, 
will tinge an Ounce of the Balſam of an le Purple ; 
or the ſame Quantity of the inſpiſſated Juice of Buck- 


thorn of a Green ; a little native Cinnabar, ground fine, 
will turn it of a Scarlet ; fine Turmeric, of a Yellow ; or 
a little Smalt, of a Blue. Any of theſe Pigments, there- 


fore, may be uſed at Pleaſure 3 provided they have no un- 
„ or pernicious P " | 
REMARKS. 7 


As theſe Balſams are prepared in the way of rich P 

and in order to raiſe the languid Spirits, the nobleſt Oils, 
either ſeparate, or artificially mix d, ſhould be uſed therein 3 
and the n are thoſe of Baum, Calamus 

- Aromaticus, Cinnamon, Cedar, Citron, Cloves, Jeſſamin, 
Lavender, white Lilies, Marjoram, Mace, Nutmegs, Ori- 
2 ug both thoſe of China and Seville, Roſes, 

po ium, y Saunders: To which we'add Balſam of 
Peru, and Balm of Gilead, theſe two being ſpontaneouſly 
fragrant, without Diſtillation.  Boerhaave's Chymiftry. * 


BALSAMUM PHiLOSOPHORUM is the Aus Scat! of 
the Chy miſts. N 
ify all the artificial Bal- 


It would be almoſt endleſs to 
ſams which have been contrived Diſpen 
Lemery, in his Pharmacopie Univer ſelle,” has ey 
\ _ 2 ſome of theſe above · ſpecify d i 

OL, 


B AN * 
many others in foreign Diſpenſata enſatories. Lemery's are us fol- 


. Balſamon Album, Leon. Fioraventi. "This is different 

from the Balſamum Album taken Notice of ET? 
Balſamum 5 » ſen Stomachichsm, Mynſichti. 
Balſamum ad Nervorum prnfturas, de La Frambiifiere. 

Ba — Angelica, Sennerti. 

Ba — Angelica reformatum. . 

. Balſamum Anodynum vel Podagricum, Batei. 


2 Antipodagricum, P ilip. Mulleri." 
Ba 1 Aicum. 
Ba — leflicum reſormatum. 
Ba — Gicum, Etmulleri. 
. Balſamum Arcei. * 


Ba — Aromaticum, Mynſichti. 

Balſamum aut Unguentum Sympatheticum, Batei. 
Balſamum Balſamine. 

Ba — Bezoardicum. 


Balſamum Cephalicum, eli Sale. 
. Cephalicum — 

Ba . Chrifti Paracelfi. 

Ba — Chrifti Paracelfi reformatum. 
Ba 7 Cordiale, Angeli Sale. 
Balſamum Cordiale, Sennerti. 

Balſamum Dolorem levans. 

Ba — Equitis Sancli Vickoris. 

Ba — Galbanetum, uterinum, Sennerti, 
Ba — Guidonts, 


2 fee 3 — 
amum nicum 
Ba — Hoe a 
Ba — Hypnoticum, Mynſfichti. 
Ba — ericum, Lud. Penicher, 

alſamum Lowes de Pinto. 

2 amum 74 B. 8 

alſamum Foſepbi Balſame, Equitis Sanfte Crucis. 

| Bal amum — 9 

Ba — Lucatelli. 

Ba — Magiftrale, Batei. 
Ba own Medicorum Florentiæ. 
Balſamum Mirabile, Fulleri. 
Balſamum Mirabile, Renodei. 
Balſamum Mumie, Lax. Riverii, 
Balſamum Nepbriticum, Fulleri, 
Balſamum Nervale. 
Ba — Palmeum. 
Ba — Paralyticum, MAynſichti. 
Balſamum Paralyticum, Batci. 
Balſamum Polychreſtum. 
22 ——— Jacobi Le Mort. 
Ba Foes Puerorum Dentientium. 
Balſamum Samaritanum. 
Balſamum Sanguinem ſiſtens. 
Ba 2 Sarcoticum. 
Ba rom Saturni, n 
Ba — ſeu Oleum Benediftum, go 
Ba — ſeu Oleum tranguillum, is Rouſſeau, 
* fame : —— * 
Balſamum maticum, Myn ſichti. 

7 Spinal Batei. Te 
Ba 2 typticum, Mynſichti. 
Ba 2 * rey Ani ſatum. 
Bal ſamum 8 3 Antimonit, 
Ba pon Sulphuris Compoſitum. 
Balſamum 8 —_ Rulandi. 
Balſamum 8 2 Rulandi, reſormatum. , 
Balſamum Sulphuris fimplex ſeu terebinthinatum, 
Balſamum vel Butyrum ſuccini, Batei. 
| 22 Venereum, Mynſichti. 
Ba 2 Uterinum aliud. 
Ba — Vulgare. 
| 553 — Fulnorarium, Fallopii, - 

Balſamum Yulnerarium, Mindereri, | 
Lalla, Zibethe,. Mynfichti. ; 


BALUX. A Name for the Sand of ſome Rivers, which is 
mix'd with Gold. 
BAMBALIO. A Man that ftammers, or liſps. 
© BAMBAX, or BomBax. Cotton. | 
-  BAMBU. The Azvunpo TazaxiretrA, which (ce 
BAMIA. The fame as AlcEA Invica, which ſec. 
BAMMA. The fame as Embamms. | 
BAN. The Name of an Egyptian Plant, call'd alſo 
CaLlay, which ſee. | | 


BANANA, Offic. Raii Hiſt. 2.1375. Muſa coudice nacu- 


late, fructu recto rotumdo breviore odorato, Cat. Jam. 192. Sloan. 
Hift: 2. 147. Ficoider, ſeu fiens Indica, longi imo latifſimoque 


* 


po 


* F e , 


: 


fatory Writers. folio, caule maculato, fruftu minire; H. Beaum. 21. Bocrh. Ind. 
three dif- A. 2. 171. Muſa fruftu cucumer ino breviori, Plum. Nov. Gen. 
|; belides 24. Senorie, Jonſ. D. 143. Pacceira, Pil. (Ed. 1658.) 154. 
| 9 K Bacoba 
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Bacoba, Ejuſd. (Ed. 1648.) 76. Pacosira Lufitanis, Marcg. 
137 THE BANANA-THEE. 

The Virtues aſcribed to the Fruit of this Tree, are, to nou- 
riſh much, to excite Urine, and provoke to Venery. It grows 
in America, : 

BANANIERA. A Name for the Ficus Indica. _ 

BANAUSIA, ga, An illiberal or mechanical Art. 
Hippocrates, in his Treatiſe met v9rporivns, uſes this Word, 
where it ſeems to mean diſhonourable Artifice, or low Craft, 
inconſiſtent with the Character of a Phyſician, or a Gentleman; 
and only practiſed by Quacks and Pretenders, with a View of 
concealing their Ignorance. | ; 

BANDURA 1 Gentiane Indice ſperies, P. Am- 
man. Planta mirabilis deſtillatoria, Grimmii. 

It is like Gentian in Seeds and Seed-veſſels ; but is, beſides, 
remarkably conſpicuous for a foliaceous Sheath, or Follicle, 
reprefenting a Penis, which is ſometimes much above a Foot in 
Length, and much thicker than a Man's Arm: It hangs by a 
Leaf, and is half full of a ſweet potable Liquor. 

To this Deſcription Grimmius adds, in the German Epheme- 
rides, that the Root attracts the Moiſture of the Earth, which, 
by the Benefit of the Sun's Rays aſcending into the Plant, flows 
down, by the Stalks and Fibres of the Leaves, into this natural 
Veſlel, as into a Reſervoir, till it is exhauſted for Man's neceſ- 
ſary Uſe. Theſe Receptacles, till r e. to full Maturity, 
are eloſed up at the Top with a fine Cover, which ſometimes 
falls abroad at the Preſſure of the Fingers, and yields the Poſſeſ- 
ſion of this ſweet, limpid, lovely, cool, and comfortable Li- 
quor; and about tix or eight of theſe Receptacles are ſufficient 
to quench a Man's Thirſt, with all the Pleaſure imaginable. 

The Medicinal Virtues are as follows: The Root is of an 
aſtringent Quality; the Herb is cooling and moiſtening; and 
the expreſs'd Juice may be of Service, with ſome proper diſtill'd 
Liquor, internally, in burning Fevers ; and externally in In- 
flammations, Eryſipelas, and the like, 

It grows not far from Columbo, in moiſt and ſhady Woods. 
Raii Hift. Plant. 

BANGUE, Offc. Park. 1624. Garz. ab Hort. 2 3 
C. a Coſta, 290. Raii Hift. 1. 159. Bangue Cannabi fimile, 

B. 3. 440. Cannabis Indica trifoliata, frue Bangue Indorum, 

luk. Almag. 80. Phytog. 273. Cannabis peregrina, gemmis 
fruftuum long ioribus, Bangue dicta, Hiſt, Oxon. 3. 433. Can- 
nabi ſimilis exotica, C. B. 330. Com. Flor. Mal. 68. Althee 
alia ſpecies, foliis Cannabinis, d Garzia ab Horto — difta, 
Herm. Hort. L. Bat. 26. Kalengi —_ H. M. Tom. 10. 
119. Tab. 60. THeru-Cansjaua, Ejuſd. 121. Tab. 61. 
BANGUE. Dale. 

Acoſta, who has deſcrib'd it, ſays, it is almoſt like Hemp, has 
a ſquare Stalk frve Palms high, of a watry green Colour, hard to 
break, but not ſo hollow as the hempen Stalk ; but the Rind of 
it is as eaſy to be drawn into Threads as that of the other. The 
Leaves are like thoſe of Hemp, green above, and cover'd with 
a Down underneath, and have an carthy and inſipid Taſte. 

The Indians, fays Acoſta, eat the Seed and Leaves, to in- 
creaſe their Vigour in Love-affairs, and to excite an Appetite to 
their Food. "The Nobles, and chief military Officers, when 
they are diſpoſed to forget their Toil, and to ſleep in perfect 
Eaſe and Security, take of the Powder of the Seed and Leaves 
as much as they think ſufficient, and thereto add an Areca, or 
green Indian azel-nut, and as much Opium as they think fit, 
and cat them all together with Sugar. If they deſire to be 
entertain'd with Variety of Scenes, and Images of Things, in 
their Sleep, they add ſome of the choiceſt Camphire, Cloves, 
Nutmegs, and Mace. If they have a mind to be merry, wit- 
ty, and to indulge their Amours, they add Ambergrife and 
Muſk, and make Je all into an Electuary with Sugar. It is by 
many aflirm'd, that the Seed and Leaves are very effectual in 
promoting Luſt ; whence, ſays F. Baubine, it appears, that 
this Herb has no Affinity with Hemp, tho? it be very much like 
it ; ſince Hemp, according to Diaſcoridets, is of an hot and 
dry Nature, and extinguiſhes amorous Deſires and Motives. 

Ray, from whom this Account is taken, ſays, he learned 
from Sir Hans Sloane, that it is a different Plant from 
Hemp. 

It = in Inde/lan, and other Parts of the 'Eaft-Indics, 
where it is princi in Di. : 5 tt 2 | 

BANILIA. - The ſame as VANIIIA, which ſee. 

BANISTERA, Hauff. OPT” OE | 

This was ſo call'd from a famous Botaniſt, who loſt his Life 
in the Search of Plants in Virginia. We have no &ngli/b 
Name for this Plant. rr x 

The Characters are; 

It hath a papilionaceous Flower, which is ſucceeded 
naked Seed, whoſe outer Membrane 'is extended into a- 
Leaf, after the manner of . the Maple-ſecd. 

Miller mentions five Species of this Plant. 

Theſe Plants are all of them Natives in the warmeſt 
of America, where grow in the Weods, and twiſt them- 
ſelves round the Trunks of other Trees or Plants which grow 
near them; ſome of them grow four er five: Feet high, and 


by one 
Parts 


* 
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others will riſe to the Height of ten, twelve, or fourteen Feet; 
— be ſupported by other Plants, for they do not grow 
The firſt, ſecond, and third Sorts grow plentifully in the 
Woods ny 3 but the other two Sorts were collected b 
the late Dr. William Houftoun at Carthagena, in the Spani 
Majfl-Indiet. Theſe Plants were call'd Maples, by Sir Hans 
Shane and Father Plumier, from the Reſemblance which their 
Seeds have to thoſe of the Maple; but the Flower differing fo 
remarkably from that of the Maple, the late Dr. Hou/loun, 
with good Reaſon, ſeparated it from that Genus, and gave the 
Name of Baniſtera to them. Miller's Dictionary, Vol. 2. 

BAQBAB, or rather BafoBaB. An African Fruit, of 
which Proſper Alpinus gives the following Account: Bahebab, 
ays he, is a Fruit as large as a Lemon; it reſembles a Gourd, 
and contains black hard Seeds, whoſe Extremities incline, as it 
were, to the Form of a Demi- arch. Its Subſtance alſo reſem- 
bles that of the Gourd, which, when newly pull'd, is moiſt, 
red, and of a pretty grateful acid Taſte. This Fruit, when 
newly taken from the Tree, is very grateful to the Taſte ; and 
in thoſe Parts of Ethiopia which are ſcorch'd with inſupportable 
Heat, the richer Sort of the Inhabitants cotrect it acid Taſte 
with Sugar. It is a great Cooler, and a very efficacious 
Quencher cf Thirſt. I am alſo inform'd, that in Ethiopia tis 
uſed againſt all hot Diſorders, and againſt all putrid Fevers; 
but more eſpecially thoſe of the peſtilential Kind. They have 
various Ways of uſing it in theſe Intentions ; for they either 
eat its Pulp with Sugar, or drink its expreſs d Juice with Sugar, 
or take a proper Doſe of a Syrup prepar'd from it: At Grand 
Cairo alſo, where the Fruit cannot be had freſh, they uſe its 
Pulp, reduced to a Powder, which is like an Earth of a reddiſh 
Colour, and has an aſtringent acid Tafte, not unlike that of 
Lemnian Earth. This Powder is alſo very much uſed by many 
againſt peſtilential Fevers, Spittings of Blood, Lienteries, Dy- 
ſenteries, and the Hepatic Flux; as alſo for ſtopping immode- 
rate Fluxes of the Menſes. Some for theſe Diſorders preſcribe 
a Dram of this Earth, reduced to a fine Powder, and diſſolved 
in Plantain- Water. Others exhibit it in Decoctions, and others 
in Infuſions. I myſelf ſaw one of the Trees, which bears this 
Fruit, in a Certain Nurſery ; and it vety much reſembled an 
Orange-tree, both with regard to its Leaves, its Bulk and 
— Proſper Alpinus de Plantis Ægęypti. 

here is a ſort of Stone alſo, which, from its Reſemblance 
to this Fruit, is call'd BaoBaB LayriDtuUM. ; 

BAPTISECULA. A Name for the Cy anus Minor. 

BAPTISTERIUM. A Font, or Bath, to waſh in. 

BAPTUS. A bituminous ſoft Foſſil, of an agreeable Smell, 
mention'd by Agricola. 

BARA. Jeſepbus, in the third Chapter of his ſeventh 
Book concerning the Wars of the Fetus with the ns, gives 
us a very fabulous and romantic Account of this Plant, in the 
following Words : On the North Side, ſays he, of that Val- 
« ley which encompaſſes Macheron, at the Place call'd Bara, 
« there is a Plant bearing the ſame Name, which reſembles 2 
«© Flame. Towards the Evening it emits reſplendent Rays, 
<< - and retires when any Attempts are made to lay hold on it. 
« 'The only Means of preventing its Eſcape, is, to throw tho 
«« Urine, or the menſtrual Blood, of Women upon it. One 
„ cannot touch it without dying, unleſs he has ſome of the 
% Root of the ſame Plant in his Hand, But there is ſtill an- 
other Method diſcover'd of gathering it without Danger: 
„ They dig all around it, till only a ſmall Part of its Root re- 
mains fix d in the Earth; to this they tie a Dog, which, upon 
% making an Effort to follow the Perſon who tied him ta it, 
tears up the Plant, and dies immediately; and thus, by loſing 
« his own Life, ſaves, as it were, that of his Maſter. After 
<< this the Plant may be ſafely handled ; and has a particular 
« Virtue of removing from People all Dread of the Dangers 
<< they may be afterwards expoſed to in gathering it: For D 
„ mons, which are nothing elſe but the Souk of the Wicked, 
© which enter into living Men, and which would undoubtedly 
&« kill them, if proper Remedies were not uſed, are diſpoſſeſs'd 
« and thrown out, as ſoon as this Plant is applied to the miſe- 
< rable Patients.“ | Wt 
Le PANIS. Ralandus explains this by Nitrum 

BARAS. In 44. A. Severinus, ſignifies the ſame as AL- 
nus, or LENCE. T | 
BARATHRA, Bdextes. The Memphitical Caves, or Che- 
ronean Pits, as they are'call'd by Strabs, go by this Name. 

a Part ſo well known, that it requires 
no Deſcription. „ 


BARBA HURCI. Sce TxAOrOGo R. 

BARBA JOVIS. | 
The Barks: Fours of Caſpar Bauhine, the Jovis Barba pul- 
ehre lucens of John Bauhine, the Fovis Barba frutex of Parkin- 
is the Silver Buth. Rain FH. Plant. | 

Lo find 72 4 — = A to it. | 

he Barba. Fovis Plinii forte \|Geſnero, is the Coggygria, a 
ee 


The Barba Jeuit Plinii ſome take to be the Olcafter Ger- 
manicus. Parkinſon. 9 | | a 
N eee majus is alſo call'd by this Name. Roii 

Plant. | 
- BARBAREA, Offic. Ger. 188. Emac. 243. RaiiHiſt. 1. 809. 
B. 2. $68. Mer. Pin. 14. Barbarea, Pſeudo-bunias, Merc. 

t. 1. 23- Phyt. Brit. 14. Barbarea, Carperitaria, Chab. 278. 

Barhbarea flore ſimplici, Park. Theat. 819. Eruca lutea lati- 

olia, ſue Barbaras, C. B. Pin. 98. Ran Synop. 3. 297. 
Eruca latifelia lutea, ſeu Barbarea major & minor, Hiſt. Oxon. 
2. 230. Naſturtium Hybernum, . 80. * Erucæ 
folio, flore lutes, Elem. Bot. 192. Tourn. Inſt. 226. Boerh. 
Ind. A. 2. 15. Dill. Cat. Giff. 64. Rupp, Flor. Jen. 63. Buxb. 
305- WINTER-CRESSES. Dale. | 

ſe is a Species of Siſymbrium, which ſends forth many Leayes 
to the Height of a Foot and a half, ſpreading, hollow, bearing 
Leaves leſs than thoſe of Radiſh, and having ſome Refemblance 
to thoſe of Creſſes, of a blackiſh r, and ſhining : 
The Flowers are little, yellow, each conſiſting of four Leaves, 
diſpoſed in the Form of a Croſs ; they are ſucceeded by little 
Pods, which are long, round, and tender, containing reddiſh 
Seed : The Root is oblong, moderately large, of a ſharp I aſte ; 
it grows in the Fields, and is cultivated in the Kitchen-gardens 
tor Sallad. It contains a great deal of eſſential Salt and Oil. 

Ir is deterſive and vulnerary; it excites Urine ; it is very 
for the Scurvy, ſor the Diſeaſes of the Spleen, and for the nephri- 
8 t is uſed externally and internally. Zemery des 

rogues. 

his Herb grows ſpontaneouſly in moiſt and ſandy Places, 
upon old Walls, in Croſs-ways, Meadows, and on the Banks of 
Rivulets. It has the ſame Virtues and Qualities with the Creſſes. 
It is good for the Spleen, and cures the Scurvy, and Wounds. 
It is ſometimes uſed all alone, and ſometimes mix'd with other 
Herbs. Its Leaves, bruiſed, and infuſed with Wine and Sugar, 
are excellent for the Scurvy. "The expreſs d Juice of the 
cures a Defluxion of fetid and ſcorbutic Humours in the Mouth, 
Bleedings and Looſeneſs of the Teeth, and Excreſcences of 
the Mouth, if the Gums are rubb'd with it. It is of a drying 
Quality, and cures impure and fetid Wounds, when mix'd wi 
other vulnerary Ointments. The Herb, boil'd in Wine or 
Milk, cures Sciatic Pains, if Lint is ſoak'd in it, and apply d 
hot to the Part affected. Of 1 together with * Water of 
unripe Oranges, an excellent Medicine is prepar' d, againſt the 
Gout of the Feet and Knees, or Sciatic Pains. Chabr. 

The Seed provokes Urine,” and expels the Stone; and may 
alſo be uſed in Sinapiſms and Veſicatories. Barthol. Zorn, 
Botanolog. 

BARBARUM: An Epithet for aPlaiſter for green Wounds, 
in Scribonius Largus. 

BARBO TA, the Barbut. A ſmall River -fiſn, with a 
very large Head. It is generally about ſix Inches long, or 
mor 


e. | | 

In the Choice of this Fiſh, take that which is well-fed, ten- 

der, delicious, and agreeable to the Taſte, It yields pretty 
Nouriſhment, and is eaſy of Digeſtion. 

This Fiſh is a little too ſoft and viſcous. Row, as well 


as that of the Eel-powt, is not to be eaten; for it will work 


both upwards and downwards, | 
It contains much Oil, Phlegm, and volatile Salt. | 
It agrees, at all times, with young People of a hot and bili- 
ous Conſtitution. 
REMARKS. 


This is a (mall River-fiſb, well known to Fiſhermen, that lives 
upon Mud and Slime: Several nice Palates there are, who 
do not much eſteem it, becauſe, they allege, it taſtes of the 
Ordure with which tis fed. 

Its Liver is well-taſted, and very large, in Compariſon to the 

. Bigneſs of the reſt of its Body. Some Authors aſſure us, 
there is no other but this Part of the Fiſh, chat is good to be 


This Fiſh is very rare in England; but is ſometimes found 
in the River which runs by Tamwerth in Maruiciihire. 
-BARBUS,  Offic. Aldrov. de Piſc. 597, Charlt. de Piſc. 3. 
Schonf. Ichth. Geſn. de Aquat. 12g. Raii Ichth. a 
Pic. 121. Rondel. de 2. 194. Salv, 


5. 
301 BARBEL. | 5 
T be ſmall Barbels are to be preſerr d before the large, becauſe 


Piles, —— venomous Craatunes. They allo 


pretend, that it alla 
tain, that all thei: Virtues, which are attributed to 84 
1 . 


grounded upon ſolid Experiments. 
3 


This Fiſh is little bad, and not eaſity digeſted ; and a cer« 
tain Author ſays, that the \ 2 ſtoep d 
and boil'd, makes Men and Women barren 


It contains much Oil, and Salt, that is almoſt all 
Phlegm, Salt, 


It agrees, at all times, with bilious , thoſe who 
e e Vary Sad to much Exerciſe of 
- REMARKS. 


Barbel is a Fiſh of an oblong Form, and middle-ſized, and 
beſet with large and tender Scales. It was antiemly conſe- 
crated to Diana. It breeds three times a Year. It is by 
ſome call'd Trigla, according to this Verſe : 


Accipiunt Triglæ terno cognomina partu. 


This Fiſh is a little hard to be digeſted, by reaſon of ſome grofs 
uices contain'd therein: In the mean time, theſe func 
uices make it very nouriſhing, and good durable Food, It 

a good Tafte ; and the old Romans elteem'd it very much, 
which made them put it amongſt thoſe that went at an ex- 
ceſſive Price, as ſeveral faithtul and true Hiſtorians have 
aſſured us. The Liver is that Part of the Fiſh that is moſt 
eſteem'd for the Goodneſs of its Taſte, and the Head next. 
But Galen ſpeaks lightly both of the one and the other, not 
only = account of the Taſte, but alſo Health. Le- 
ry an Foods. 


The Spawn of the Barbel, at ſome Scaſons of the Year, is a 
moſt violent Vomit and Purge. | 

BARDADIA. A Pound, Libra. Rulandus. 

BARDANA MAJOR, » Offic. Bardana major, 
Ger. 665. Emac. 809. Raii Hiſt. 1. 332. Synop. 88. Schw. 
27. Bardana vulgaris major, Park. 1222. major, 

cium Dioſcorides, C. B. 198. Hift. Oxon. 3. 146. Tourn. 
Inſt. 450. Boerh. Ind. A. 146. Dill. Cat. 168. Buxb. 179. 
Perſonata fue Lappa major aut Bardana, J. B. 3. 570. 
— Lappa major, » Chab. 514. BURDOCK. 

ale, 


The Root of the great Burdock runs down deep into the 
Earth, p_ large and thick, of a blackiſh Colour on tho 
Outſide, and white within, from which ſpring many large 
Leaves cover'd with a hoary Whiteneſs underneath, and green 
above ; of a roundiſh Shape, yet pointed at the End, 2 
low'd in, next the Foot-ſtalk, indented about the Edges, and 
many times fo as to cover the Head and Face from the 
Sun. - The Stalks are and thick, full of a whitiſh Pith, 
ſomewhat downy, and often of a purpliſh Colour; they are 
divided into many Branches, on which grow ſmaller Leaves, 
and on their Tops a great Number of ſcaly Heads or Burs, the 
End of Scale terminating in a hooked Point, by which 
it ſticks very tenaciouſly to 1 From the Middle of 
theſe Heads ariſe hollow fiſtular Flowers of a purple Colour, 
and are ſucceeded by oblong, flattiſh, and angular brown 
Seed. This Plant grows 3 by the Way-ſides ; and 
c_ in Zune and July. Roots, — and Sceds, are 


The Roots are ſudorific and alexipharmic, and in malig- 
nant Fevers, and are therefore put in Quantity into the Aqua 
Theraacalis. are likewiſe uſeful againſt the Gout, and 
Pains in the Limbs. The Leaves, boil'd in Milk, and apply'd 
as a Cataplaſm, are good for the ſame Diſtemper. They are 
likewiſe good for Burns and Inflammations, and are one of the 
Ingredients of the Unguentum 3 oy The common Peo- 
13 apply them to Feet and Wriſts in Fevers. 

Seed, powder'd, and — in white Wine, is good to 
provoke Urine, and help Fits of the Stone, Miller's Bor. 


BARDANA ARCTIUM, Offc. Lappa major montana, 
capitulis tomentofis, ſeu Arctium, C. B. 198. Tourn. Inſt; 450. 
Boerh. Ind. A. 1 Dill. Cat. 162. Buxb. 174. 
Oxon. 3. 147. Bardana major altera, Ger. Emac. $10. 
Raii Hift. 1. 332. Bardana major, lanuginofis capitulis, Park. 
1222. Bar montana, Schw. 28. Perſonata ſeu 
altera, cum capitulis villeſis, Chab. 514. Per ſonata altera, rum 
capitulis villoſis, J. B. 3. 571. Perſonata montana, capitulir 


magis tomentofis, Raii . 88. WOOLLY-H D 
1 iP | 
Ie grows in ruinous Places, and by the Sides of Paths; and 


in July. 

The Root and Seed are uſed in Medicine, and agree in Vir] 
tues with the former. The Root, with the , boil'd in 
Wine, mitigates the Tooth-ach, if the Decochom be held in 
the Mouth; and the fame is uſed to foment Burns and Chil- 
3 le is drank in Wine for the Sciatica and Strangury. 

. | ns | 


. 25. 
Beet, C. K — [ 
Inft. 439. Boerb. f : pa 
1 572. Raii Hiſt, 165. Sy nop. 55. 2 1 
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$14. Hiſt. Oxon. 3. 604 Park. 1223. Buxb, 342. Mar- 
rallumete Malab. Act. Philoſoph. Lond. No. 224. p. 318. 
LOUSE-BUR. Date. 

This is a much ſmaller and lower Plant than the common 
Burdock, having uſually but one Stalk, and that not very 
much branched, growing ſomewhat more than a Foot high, a 
little downy, round, and full of black Specks; having its 
Leaves growing on long Foot-ſtalks, which are 4n Shape like 
thoſc of Marſhmallows, but broader, and not ſo long, waved 
about the Edges of a yellow-green Colour, ſomewhat rough 
on both Sides. The Flowers grow towards the Top, of a 
greeniſh Colour, and ſtaminous. The Seeds do not ſucceed 
the Flowers, but come forth among the Leaves ; being long 
and roundiſh, full of large hooked Spines, divided into two 
Parts, each holding one long Seed, The Root is ſmall, fibrous, 
and periſhing, after it has ripened the Seed. It grows but in 
few Places in England, and that only in a rich and fat Soil ; 
particularly, it is found on the ſmall Common near Dulwich, 
and gives its ripe Seed in September. : 

Tt is but very ſeldom that this Plant is uſed, tho' ſome com- 
mend it againſt ſcrophulous Tumors, the Juice being taken 
inwardly, and the Leaves apply'd to the Swellings. Matthiolus 
extols it rauch, as an Herb of great Service againſt the Leproſy. 
Millar Bot. Off. 

BARLERIA. © 

This Name was given to this Genus of Plants, by Father 


. Plumier, in Honour of Jacobus Barelier of Paris, who was a 


famous Botaniſt, We have no Englih Name for it; but the. 


Inhabitants of the Iſland of Jamaica call it Snap-dragon. 
Ihe Characters are 

It hath a perſonated Flower, conſiſting of one Leaf, whoſe 
upper Lip or Creſt is erect, but the under is divided into three 
Parts; from whoſe Empalement riſes the Pointal in the hinder 
Part of the Flower, which afterwards becomes a quadrangular, 

vblong, membranaceous Fruit, with one Capſule, in which are 
lodged flat roundiſh Seeds. 

Miller enumerates two Species of this Plant, 

I don't know, that any Medicinal Virtues are attributed 
to it, 

BARNA. Jobnſon explains this by Vas Vitreatum. I ſup- 
poſe he means a glaz'd Veſſel. 

FARNABUS. Rulandus explains this, if it may be call'd 
explaining, by Barnaas, Sal Petre Urinarium ; Urina Salis 
Petra ; Acetum acerrimum. | 

BARNACLES. Theſe are Birds very common in the 
North of England and Scotland, remarkable for being the Sub- 
ject of an extravagant Fable, gravely related by Gerard, which 
is, that they are produced from the Shell of a Fruit, which, 
falling into the Sea, opens and lets out the young Barnacle. 

The Barnacle is a very rank, and highly alcaleſcent Food, 
and eſteem'd by ſome as a great Dainty. | 

I don't know whether it is the ſame as the Yulpanſer, or 
different, See VULPANSER, 

BAROMETRUM, a Barometer. An Inftrument ' for 
meaſuring the Gravity of the Air. 


BARONES. Small Worms, called alſo Nepones by Jo- 


hannes Anglicus, 

BAROS, 84g. Properly, Gravity. Hippocrates fre- 
quently uſes this Word, to expreſs an uncaſy Senfation of Weight 
or Gravity in any particular Part. 

Bagbe Senifies vehement, violent, acute, or heavy, in Me- 
dicinal Writers. ; | 

BARURAC, Glaſs. Rulandus. 

BAR YECOTA, pagunzeiz, from ga, dull, heavy, and 
dub, hear. Dulneſs of Hearing, 

BARY OCOCCALON. : A Name for the Stramonium, 
Thorn-apple, which fee. Blancard. e 

BARY PHONIA, from gabe, dull, heavy, and pwr}, the 


Voice. Difficulty of Speaking. ard. 
BARYPICRON. A Name for the Ahſinthium Latife- 
lium. Blancard. 


BASAAL. The Name of an {ndian Tree, which grows 
in ſandy Places, eſpecially near Cochin. It flowers, and. pro- 
duces Fruit, once a Year, from the firſt Year of its Bearing to 
the fifteenth. | | | 
A Decoction of the tender Leaves in Water, with an Addi- 
tion of Ginger, is uſed as a Gargariſm in Affections of the 
Fauces. Berries fry'd in Butter are made into an Oint- 
ment, with which they anoint the Forehead and Temples of 
thoſe who are affected with a Phrenſy, and with very 
Effect, as they ſay. The Kernels of the ſame kill Worms, Ray, 
me Plant. 1570. * _— 
_ BA A rough Stone, of the Colour, and almoſt 
the Ire of Iron, which renders it difficult to be cut. 


SALTES. 
BASANISMOS, Baoe1:5uls, from PdoarS., a Touch- 
ſtone.” It ſignifies the Inveſtigations Examination, or Trial of 


BASCANON, Pdoxerw, Faſcination, © ©} x 
BASELLA. Climbing Nightſhade, from Adajabar, - 
. FP 2 | » 7x 2 4 1 a dee 2 i 1 IZ0 * 
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The Characters are; - 
It hath an annual Root: The Stalks are climbing, and of 
a purple Colour: The Leaves are round, thick, ran. 
and of a dark-green Colour. From . the Foot-ftalk of the 


Leaves are produced yo of Flowers, which are Male and 
Female, in different of the Spike: The Female Flow- 
ers are ſucceeded by flat Berries, in each of which is contained 
one hard Seed. 

Miller enumerates three Species of this Plant. There is no 
Medicinal Virtue attributed to this Plant, that I know of. 

BASIATIO. The fame as AMPLEXATIo, which ſee. 

BASILAREOS. A Nameè for the Os Cuneiforme. | 

BASILEION, gi An Epithet for a Collyrium, de- 
ſcribed by Mtius. 

2 ICA VENA; The Baſilie Vein in the Arm. See 

ENA. 

BASILICON. An Epithet for an Ointment, or Cerate, 
deſcribed in Ætius Tetrabiblos, 4. Serm. 3. Cap. 21. very 
little different from that of the College. Qvincy is therefore 
miſtaken, when he attributes the Invention of it to Meſue. 
It is thus prepared as directed by the College: 425 


Take of yellow Wax; fat Reſin; and Pitch, of each one 
Pound and a half; of Oil, nine Ounces. Mix them to- 
gether into an Ointment by melting, S. A. 


It hath been continued the ſame thro? all the officinat Diſpen- 
ſatories, eſpecially thoſe of our College, and is much uſed to 
incarn Wounds ; tho' of late our Surgeons begin to ſubſti- 
tate, for ſuch Intentions, Dreſſings that are not ſo liable to 
produce Fungoſities, one of which is the following. 


UncuenTym BasiLicon Flavum, The Yellow Royal 
Ointment. 


Take of yellow Wax, and Reſin of the Pine-tree, of each 
three Pounds ; of Straſburg Turpentine, twelve Ounces z 
of Linſeed Oil, three Pounds fix Ounces. Melt them 
over a flow Fire, and then put in three Pounds of Bur- 
gundy Pitch,” and let them all melt together into an 

intment, S. A. 


This was never beſore in any officinal Diſpenſatory; and it 
hath the Reputation of a very eminent Perſon for its Author. 
It ſeems, if any Regard was had in its Contrivance to Ex- 
ample, to have chiefly followed the Unguentum Aureum of 
Meſue ; but this is a much neater Compoſition than that; 
tho* both pretty nearly agree in Intention. Nzcolaus hath, in- 
deed, a Preſcription under the Title of Unguentum Bafilicon 
Citrinum, which the Auguſlan Diſpenſatory hath tranſcribed ; 
but that is a very injudicious Medley of Ingredients of different 
Virtues, notwithſtanding Zwelfer takes a mighty deal of 
Pains, in his Animadverhons, to dire& the manner of com- 
pounding it. All the London Diſpenſatories, before the laſt, 
have likewiſe retained from Meſue an Unguentum Baſilicon ma- 
jus; but it is a moſt perplexed Mixture, and never uſed, and 
therefore very juſtly omitted here. Quincy's Diſpenſatory. 

Bafilicon is alſo an Epithet for a great many Compoſitions, 
N be found in the antient Medicinal Writers. It ſignifies 

oyal, wy | 

Ocimum Baſilicum, Offic. Ocimum medium citratum, Ger. 
775 Emac. 973. Ocimum vulgatius, C. B. Pin. 226. Raii 

iſt. 1. 547. Tourn. Inſt. 204. Boerh. Ind. A. 170. Rupp. 
Flor. Jen. 178. Ocimum medium vulgatius & ni on, 1 B. 

ar 


3. 247. Chab. 419. Ocimum vulgare majus, - Theat. 
I8. —_ on Ocimum, medium vulgatius, Hiſt, Ox. 3. 
406. COMMON BASIL. 


The Baſilicon of Hippocrates is, by moſt Interpreters, — 
to be the Ammi, Biſhops- weed. what now goes by thi 
N 2. wing dee Ne d denicked 
is is a tender t, I a Foot hi 

from the Bottom, havi * ſucculent, roundiſh- pointed 
Leaves, ſet oppoſite at « Joint on pretty long Foot-ſtalks, in 
Shape like thoſe of Pellitory of the Wall, but larger ; little 
or nothing indented about Edges; the Stalks are four- 
ſquare, ſomewhat heavy, not very full of Leaves, having on 
their Tops thin verticillated Spikes of white galeated and Abt 
ated Flowers, having two ſmall, round, green Leaves ſet un- 
der each Whorle of Flowers, The Cal E open, 
containing four, ſmall, round, black — Root is 
ſmall, fibrous, and —— OE mo —. 
and Tops have a pleaſant fragrant Smell, eſpecially when gen 
robbed.” 1 owe in Gardens, and flowers in Job net. | 


. tho' it has u fragrant, and to moſt a pleaſant Smell, is 
but little uſed in Phyſic. The Antients condemned the inward 
Uſe of it, as hurtful to the Sight. Schroder ſays, it cleanſes 
the Lungs of ; and'provokes the Menſes. It is an In- 
jent in the Bryenis Compoſita, or byſteric Water. 

| lin's Bot. Of, e N ' 

| | Hoffman 
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BAT 


Haſfman.fiys, that the Oi of Bak s extremly 
grate and ie to the 2 

Name of a Crate dna by Golen, 
2 | 

BASLESS. - un mention's by Bat 


Galen. 
BASILISCUS, the: Rafilide. A very 2 
which i the Subje of many — A 


. fb 3 
moſt in Nature: 
32 And 
A 
— have 


into Silyer, withou Fire. . Philo 
—_ by this Name, Paracelſus names the — Bing 
Ba ſiliſcus. 
* BASIOGLOSSS.” One of the Heads of that Muſcle of 
called CxRAToOOLOSSUS, which fee. 
BASIS, Pdec, from Rainey. tu The: Support of 
china upon which it ſtands, or rather to 
original Import. Thus 15 pocrates cal the Sole, or Bottom 
of the Foot, the Baſes of the Foot, in his Treatiſe de Articulis. 
The ſuperior Part of the Heart is, however, called its Baſfs, 
to diſtinguiſh it from the Apex, or or ſmall Point. 
| The Haft of a Compound Medicine, is that Ingredient 
which enters it in the largeſt Quantity; or ſometimes, whuch 
is of the greateſt Importance: 
_— M, a Kiss. Ldon”t know, that this Word 
y to Medicine, than to any other Science; but 
imes mentioned as s ready way of taking Infection in 
eukthgivus Niſtempers ; eſpecially in Venereal Diſorders, 
— —— in or near the Lips, of which there are 


* it is 


Inſtances. | 
"Fo uratively it aeckpcun Cine Bir 
Taman ters ——ů— invented by Cloſſeus. 
— 


BATEMAN's PECT ORAL DROPS. See BALsA+ 

MUM ANODYNUM. - 
BAL COLICA. TheiName of a Medicine in Scribe 
nius Largus, of Aromatics and Honey. Mar- 
cellus Empiricus mentions it. It is taken notice of alſo by 
Aetius and Actuarius. 

BASURA. Rulandus explains this by Semen. 

BA'THMIS, þ«6pir, a Seat. Baſis, or Foundation, It'is 
uſed by Hippecrates and Galen to expreſs a Sinus or Cavity of 
a Bone, which receives the Protuberance of another at the 
I Golp . en 
and Ulna. 

BATHRON, 84e, or g de, as it is written in 
crates's Treatiſe de Flatibus. The Seat, of Support. 
in the Treatiſe juſt quoted, it is ſaid, that the D 

of the Moon. 

Bathron alſo ſignifies the Scammun „ an Inſtru- 
ment invented for the Extenſion of 
Surgeons have laid it aſide at preſent, and make uſe of more 
commodious Inſtruments. - The Curious may ſee a Deſeri 


ption 
E ob ohne, "Cage 29. Scultetus alſo 


deſcribes it. 

BATH YPICRON.. A Name ſor the Abfoithium latife- 
lium. Blancard. 

BATHYS. - A Sort of Cheeſe which P of Diſtinction 
in Rome uſed to eat. Galen ſays it is the belt Sort of Cheeſe; 
that is, that, of all Sorts of Cheeſe, it is the beſt Aliment. De 
Aliment. Facultat. Lib. 3. Cap, 17. 

BATIA. A Retort. | | 

BATINON MORON. The Raſpberry. Blaxcard. 

1 Hoey Brig. The 'Crithmm is called; 2nd ahve Bo- 


Bari is alſo the Thernback, See Rana. 
e makes mention-of this Fiſh, and Geeste the 
FFC 


BATITURA. The fame as urea, which ſee. 
BATOS, 84 , a Bramble, or Briar. 
to Blancard, a 


BATRACHIOIDES. - This is, 
Species of Geranium, reſembling the 
3 A Sort of Stone, which takes its Name 


, a F er Bufenirer does from the To 


7 Name for the Ranvnevivs, | 


1 whilſt under the Hammer 
BATRACHUS, gr x, is an inflammatory Tumor, 


— is = no Uſe, that] 
BATRACHIUN. 
which ſee. 


which riſes under the” Toogue, eſpecially in 4 _ 
net, Lib. 3 


yt ger > l 
the Veins. ' Aetius, Turab. 2. Term. 4. Cap 
NULA. 

BATTATAS HISPANICA. 


* — Offic. C. B. Pin. qr." J. . dag, 


CHEFS Gr nd a Bt or more Leaves, hich are diſpoed en out Sid 


rd Limbs. The 


ext, radice tuberesd eduli, cortice rubre, 
Bat. Prod. 325. Indicus Orientglis In- 
hams, — 4. diſarum Peruvianerum, ſeu Batiata __ 


== F 
mac fund. , ſemine 
8 33. A. . 1 * Si 22 


Battatas Hiſpanorum, Ger. Emac. 92 
bees, * — 93. S Brafili⸗ 4 . M 2 
95. SPANISH POTA- 


"Pi are uſed either boil'd or roaſted under the Aſhes, 
are of a fine Taſte, and by ſome preferred to our Turneps. 
— are = new, bruiſed, and macerated with a lit- 
ater ferment of their own Accord, and produce 
5 « Drink uſed by the Inhabitants of Braf. 
— 2 ſpontaneouſſy in Newfoundland, and the 
ds ; whence they were firſt brought into Spain, 
2 * into other Countries of £u , Rain Ai. Plant. 
BATTATA MN Ar fete A, O Park. t. 1383. 
irginianerum, U Pappus = 81. 
Emac. 927. — B. W ff 621. 'P. — 
1 


— gp þ 


FIcanmum giniæ — 2 
Chab. $2 Papa for Bo — 725 irginianum, Park. Parad. 
19. 1 eſculentum, C. B. Pin. 165. Prod. 


Rai Hiſt. x. 6 nop. 3. 265. Hiſt. Oxon. 22. 
DEAT EI 1 „ 


* _ 7 8 N VIRGINIA; co 
—_ 5 POTATOES, Dale. | 
b in ws ſpontaneouſly, but with us is cultivated 
in Gardens. 2 in the Months of Fane and Jah. [ts 
Root i only in Uſe ; and that too in the Kitchen, but never 
in the Shops. It ſeems to agree, as to its Qualities, with the 
Spaniſh Potatoes, but is fomewhatnarcotic. Dale. 
You are to chuſe thoſe which are plump, tender, red- 
diſh without, and white within, and good Tale, like that 
of an Artichoke. 


They nouriſh the Body, moiſten much, and allay the 


Humours of the Breaſt ; but Hu 
g z but yet produce groſs | mours, 


y from 28 
They are nouriſhing enough * 1 
e nouri en , and allay the umours of 

the Breaft by't thei oily and — which are apt 
to unite to thoſe Parts that want recruiting, and to cmbaraſs 
the ſharp, Balts that vellicate the Breaſt. hey produce groſs 
Humours, and Wind, becauſe they contain a viſcous and 
thick Juice. Lemery on Foods 

Potatoes are extremel emallient, and conſequentiy good to 
prevent and cure Diſorders from, or attended 
with, a Rigidity or Strifture of the Fibres. Hence it is a 
very proper F ood for thoſe who uſe much Exerciſe. 


BATTATA & CANADIION Offic. Battatas de Canada, 
Park. 1383. Parad 
ry gen "Fol 3 " Indic 

i . folis tuberoſus Ks, 
Uerer Corte BY Virid. — 


en 2 3 
2 —. radice, Elem. 2 7 T Inf. 489 
e ES ESR 
cum t ” £ 
Indicum, _ — Herm. Hort. Lugd 2 


Tg 
. AT "PAM 


Uſes. 
BATTITURA. The $quamz or Scales of Metals, which 


"BATCIA. According to 3 for the Paſti- 


naca Sylueſtris. 
- BAUDA. A Veflel for Diſtillation. Rulandus. 
BAUHINIA. Mountain Ebony. Yutgs. 


This Plant was fo named by Father — in Honour of 
the er famous Beide, John and Caſpar Baubine. 


The Characters are 
It hath a polypetalous anomalous Flower, conſiftin e 


Tae, _— — — * N fore, 


EO 


B DE 


ſower· cup ariſes the incurved Pointal, accompanied with ſeveral 
Stamina of the ſame Form, which afterward becomes a Pod in- 
cloſing Kidney-ſhap'd Seeds. N ID Wn 
Miller enumerates ſeven Species of this Plant. . 
BAUL, Urine. Rulandus. | I Hut ek 
BAURAC. The Arabie Word for Nitre ; or for any Salt. 
Rulandus. Hence Borax took its Name. 8 
BAX ANA. An Indian Plant thus diſtinguiſh'd, 


Baxana Arbor venenatu, J. B. Arbor fructu venenato, Radice 


venenorum antidoto, C. B. | r 

Near Ormuz in Qucionne, a deſart Iſland, there is a Tree 
call'd Baxana, the ſmalleſt Quantity of whoſe Fruit ſuffocates 
the Perſon who taſtes it. Ihe ſame Effect is alſo produced by 
remaining a Quarter of an Hour under its Shade. But, fince 
the Root, Leaves, and Fruit of this Tree, which is call'd Ra- 


buxit, are, in other Countries, Antidotes againſt all kinds of 


Poiſons, theſe Circumſtances to me appear improbable. Raji 
H. Plant. | Sod]. s 
DALSIS, g, from BAA, to ſuck; or milk. 


Suction, or Milking. | | 0. 

BDELLA, A. A Horſe leech. Hippocrates, in his 
ſecond Book of Prorrhetics, ſeems to mention the 3diaaa, as a 
Cauſe of Bleeding at the Fauces. As it is not very eaſy to 
conceive how this Animal ſhould get to that Part, ſome havi 
thought that þPiaa, in this Place, ſignifics a varicoſe Vein, as 
it does in Dioſcorides. But Galen contradicts this, and ſays it 
really means a Horſe-leech, which may accidentally get thi- 
ther. | ' 


Leeches, when ſwallow'd, are eſteem'd of bad 4. 
Therefore Celſus adviſes to drink, by way of Antidote, 
with Salt, L. 5. C. 27. 4 7 7 1 

We know that a Leech has been ſwallow'd, when the 
Mouth of the Stomach has a Senſation of being ſuck'd and 
bitten. Sometimes alſo, when the Leech fixes on the Throat, 
the Patient, in Spitting, brings up a florid' Blood. Brine, the 
Succus Cyrenaicus, the Leaves of Silphium or Beets, with 
Vinegar, or Snow diſſolved in Poſca, (a Mixture of Water and 
Vinegar) are proper for diſlodging and hringing them away. 
The Patient muſt alſo uſe Gargariſms of Water and Nitre, or 
Vinegar and Vitriol. Leeches, which fix on the inner 
Side of the Throat, may be diſlodged by ordering the Patient to 
ſit up to the Neck in warm Water, and hold cold Water in his 
Mouth; for they will come out forthwith in Queſt of a cold Li- 

uor, to which they have been accuſtom'd. Some preſcribe Bugs 
(cpm) for thoſe who have ſwallow'd Leeches; but, ſays Galen, 
never had Occaſion for preſcribing them, ſince I found Gar- 
lick effectual in theſe Caſes. Paul. Mgineta, L. 5. C. 36. 
I don't know, whether Paulus means, by öges, Bugs, 
Cimices, as Cornarius has tranſlated it; or a ſort of cum, 
call'd by Dioſcorides xiers., See Hikupo. 

BDELLERUM, according to Fehn/on, alſo ſignifies a 
Horſe- leech. | | 

BDELLIUM, Off. Park. Theat. 1571. C. B. Pin. 503. 
J. B. 1. 317; Chab. 73. Mont. Exot. 11. Bdellium omniumn 
auttorum, Raii Hiſt. 2. 1844. Bdellium gummi, Ind. Med. 18. 
GUM BDELLIUM. Date. 

Badellium is by ſome call'd Madelcon, by others Bolchus, It 
is the Tear of a Saracenian Tree. 

The Marks of its Goodneſs are, a bitter Tafte, Tranſpa- 
rency, a Reſemblance of Bull's-glue, a Fatneſs of the inner- 
moſt Parts, and an Eaſineſs to be ſoften'd ;' its being free from 
Chips and Dirt; with a Fragrancy in Suffumigations, like the 
Unguis odoratus. 0% | KT 

There is another kind of Bdellium, which is of a black 
Colour, and dirty, in Grains, made up into Maſſes : This 
is imported from India. There is alſo a dry, reſinous, leaden- 
—_— Sort, which comes from Petra, and is next to the beſt 
in Efficacy. 43 * 

It is rated with a Mixture of Gum; but what is thus 
vitiated has not that Bitterneſs of Taſte, nor Fragrancy in Suf- 
fumigations, which belongs to the pure and genuine. 

It is of a heating, mollifying Virtue, diſcuſſes Hardneſſes, 
Tumors about the I hroat, and an Hydrocele, if it be diluted 
with faſting Spittle. Uſed in a Peſſary, or by _ of Suffumi- 
N it relaxes the Veſſels of the Uterus, and brings away 
the Birth, and all manner of Humidities. Being drank, it 
breaks the Stone, and provokes Urine : It is given with Succeſs 
in a Cough, and to thoſe who are bitten by venomous Crea- 
tures. It is good alſo in Ruptures, Convulſions, Pleurifies, and 
erratic Flatulencies z and is an Ingredient in Malagmas that are 
compoſed againſt Hardneſſes, and Nodoſities of the Nerves. 
They bruiſe it, and work it up with Wine, or warm Water. 
Dioeſcorides, Lib. 1. . $0. 

he Arabians call Bdellinm Mokel, not Meolechil, as the 
Tranſlator of Serapion, whom all follow, reads it. E 
- knows, that it is a ſweet-ſcented Gum of an Arabian or Indian 
Tree. The Arabians had another Mockel, which was the Fruit 
of a kind of Palm - tree. Serapio treats of both Sorts in two 


uence : 


. 
lam not i 


RN 


Diſtinction- ſake chey call'd one th A,j, of Aiercu, and the 
other the Moc tel > Fadeas 1 13 03 % 4 oth "ps ti 
Braſſavalur, hom almoſt all folldwy' ® niiſtakens-Whein be 


writes, that the Bdellium of the Antients was divided by Avi 


2 into the Fadran and Arulian; for Avicenna diltifiguiſbes 
udean Badellium, which is a Gum, from the 
ich is the Fruit of a Tree; bat hi makes two Kinds of the 


Fudean Bdellium, the Sclavian and the Arabian; thereſore the 
ithet of Judaan was commoncmto both ſorts of Gums, in 
order to diſtinguiſh them from th hit of that Name. Thus 
many Indian and Arabian Simple def by the Antients, call'd 
Srian; becauſe they were exparyed:out of Arabia and India 
into Syria. Marcellus Empirixublſays, of the exotic and aro- 
matic Simples uſed in Medicine, T τπ * 
Au & Aromaticas Species quas mittit Ebut, | 
Ws Vel que Judgicis. fragrant bene condita Capfis. . FO 
«© Add aromatic Simples ſent from the Eaft, or ſuch as pre- 
<<. ſerve their Fragrancy in Fudean Boxes: Fudan, that is, 
Syrian, for in the Greek nap alſo EZveia Haas in 
(Syria Palæſtina) means Juda. The ſame Species were call'd 
Indian, from the Place where they grow; and Syrian or Ju- 
from the Markets or Shops where they were fold ; fo 
that the Judean Bdtllium' was the ſame with the Syrian, f 
which there were two Kinds; the indian and Arabian. How- 
ever, Auicenna ſeems to be of Opinion, that the Fudean Badel- 
lium was different from the Arabian and Sclavian ;, for he writes, 
that there was the S&clavian Bdeilium; and the Arabian, beſides 
the Zudean. By a like Miſtake; Diaſcorides made the Syrian 
Nard, which is the ſame with the Iudian, a different Thing. 
He ſeems alfo to make three Kinds of Bdellium,; and: bis Ac- 
count of thetm-is-pretty confuſed. He ſays it is the Lear of a 
Saracenian Tree, that is, an Arabian Tree, pellucid, and like 
the Colour of Bull's-glue. He then adds, that there was a 
dirty and black Kind, made up in Lumps, which was brought 
from India. Laſtly, he ſubjoins, that there was a dry, refinous, 
blackiſh [uTeriA@]Sort brought from Petra. Perhaps, by the 
udean, Avicenna meant the Petræan, as Pliny ſometimes ren- 

s IN:|egio by Fadeum, and/mentions Petræu Fudea ; and 
Stephanus makes Petra, which gàve Name to Arabia Petræa, 2 
City of the Third Palaſtina, which, it is certain, was Fudea. 
Avicenna, in another Place, mentions a Bdellium of an Afh- 
colour, which may probably be the ſame with the Petræan of 
Dioſcorides, which he calls v — ; for the In- 
dian is black,, but the Arabian of the Colour of a Man's Nail, 
or like tranſparent Wax. u , 

All the Greet Authors, ſince Dioſcorides, knew no more 
than two Kinds of Bdellium, which are, as they call them, the 
Sxubitoy x; Aggpiny, the Scythian and Arabian; ſo ſays 
Galen, Aetius, P. Agineta, and others. As to the Scythian 
they give the very ſame Account of it, which Dioſcorides does 
of the Indian; ſo that it is plain, that their Zubin was the 
ſame with Dizsſcorides's Id mie % By xu, muſt be under- 
ſtood what is brought out of Inde-ſcythia, or Southern Scythia, 
at the Mouth of the Indus. The Author of the Periplus writes, 
that Bdellium is brought from thoſe Parts. | 5 

Since Avicenna and Serapio make a Difference between the 
Bdellium Fudaicum (of which one Sort is the "—_— and the 
Bdellium Meccenſe, which they will have to be the Fruit of a 
Tree; and as every one knows, that Mecca is in Arabia; it 
_—_— that there are two Kinds of Arabian Bdellium, one a 
| „and the other the Fruit of a Tree. And Auicenna him- 


ſelf, in the ſame Chapter, takes Notice alſo of a Bdellium 


Meccenſe, which was the ſame with the Fudaicum, and was 
not the Fruit of a Tree ; and this probably was the ſame as 
that which Dis ſcorides ſays was brought from Petra; for it is 
the general Opinion, that the modern Mecca was the Petra of 
the Antients, It was formerly a very noted Emporium for In- 
dian and Arabian Commodities, which were brought thither 
from Albus Vicus, a Port of the Arabian Gulph. And perhaps 


the Indian Baellium was the ſame as that which e ſays 


came from Petra; at leaſt, it is certain, that the Greets, who 
follow'd Die/corides, underſtood him in that Senſe, making onl 

two Kinds of Bdellium, the Arabian, and the Indian, Sebich 
they call the Scythjan. "The firſt, then, in Goodneſs, was the 
Arabian; and of an inferior Sort was the Indian, which was 


brought from Petra, an Emporium of Arabia. However, I 
cannot deny but the Words of Dioſcorides may be, underſtood 


of three Kinds of Bdellium. Pliny reckons more, as the Baby- 


 lonian, the Median, and the Badtrian. 


As to the Word 8a, Bdellium, it comes from the He- 
brew N Bedolach ; for BC is the Diminutive, but 


NN the Primitive. Damecrates, in the Author of the Ps- 


riplus, calls it 8#aam. Marcellus Empiricus, 
— —— Crocon atque Bedellam. | 
ignorant, that moſt of the Jewiſh Interpreters ex- 
the Arabian Bedolach by a Pearl; but ſome of the Antients 
underſtood by it a Spice, and the Matter itſelf plainly ſpeaks it. 


diſtinẽt Chapters. Avicenna comprehends them both in one For of this Bedolach the Greeks coin'd their psdanzes, or H 
"Chapter, tho' they agree in nothing but the Name; but for .x#, to ſignify Bdellium; for @ and & are often chang'd for one 


another. 


BD E | 
another. Nor is it to be wonder'd, that two Words of differ- 
ent Sounds, but 23 ſame Thing, ſhould have the 
ſame Original, as that A and ui eat Du both come 
from Bedolath. For, after the ſame manner, but of one He- 
brew Word FW Abulaub, forne made dydaxayy( — 1 
lochum) ; others from the ſame Word, contracted into Alerh, 
made «abu ( {/oe), The Countryof Houiarh'N2WN, or Cha- 

vila, Geneſis 2. 11. where IG I ELIE be 
taken for Iadia as Arabia Al che Gers there given 
belong alſo to India; for Indip do Gold and the Onyx 

ſtone. There is frequent Mention made of the Irv idabie in 
the Author of the Periplus, which Stone is t out of India. 
The Evixeior ( Euiles), a People of India, ate not far diſtant 
from this Country of Hevila ; they are ſo call*'d'by Epiphamius. 
The antient Periegeſis, or Itinerary, of the World,” rakes No- 
tice: of *Eviairar ( Enilite). India then produces Badelllum, 
that is, Bedolach. But the Characters belong to rubin in a 
more eminent ; there are the People Xuuxtrar (Chau- 
letæ), or the xνννννι (Chaulbtet ), of Eratetbemm; there is 
alſo the pureſt Gold. The fineſt 'Bdellium is that of Arabia, 
which is tranſparent, and of the Colour of War * Bedella 
is a Tree in India and Arabia, che Tear of which is beſt in 
Arabia, being light, fat, and like Wax throughout ; but the 
Indian is dirty, black, and in bigger | Lamps.” Iſadorut. 
Avicenna ſays the Arabian Bdellium is red, of which the An- 
tients ſay nothing; but perhaps he only means a Wax- colour. 


Bd'taauor T4” ApgBinty dravyts , x Eavlor The Arabian avid yd 1: $24 29, ; 7: 
» Theſe are in all the old Diſpenſatories in the ſame manner, 


«© Bdellinm is tranſparent and yellow. Aotius, Lil. 3. 
From what has been ſaid, it appears, that the Baellium of the 
Antients was that ſort of Gum which the Portugueſe: now call 
Gum Anime. It is the Tear of a Tree, whitiſh, reſinous, tranſ- 
parent, inclining to the Colour of Frankincenſe, which, 
— appears of a Wax- colour, in Grains like Frankincenſe, 


but bigger: The Oriental, or Indian, is dde3Bunxar ( Hadrobe- 


lum) in great Lumps. Salmaſius de Homonym, Tiyl. Iatric. 


Cap. 109. - { | 

Tuts 3. a Gum of a reddiſh-brown Colour, deeper 
Myrrh, and of a tougher and more tenacious Conſiſtence; and 
is difficultly diſſolved in any Liquor, coming neareſt to Myrrh 
in Scent, but not ſo pleaſant ;- of # bitteriſh hot Taſte. What 
comes from Turih and India, is by much the beſt. There 
is another Set, which comes from Guiney, that is whiter, in 
— round Drops; of little Scent ; but this is leſs eſteem'd. 
We are quite rs to the Tree which produces this Gum. 
The beft Accounts which we have, is, that it is a thorny Tree, 
with * like thoſe of the Oak. - mt 
Ihis Gum is of an heating and dryii ture, helpful againſt 
. Coughs and Impoſtumations of ey pu provokes Urine and 
the — expels the Birth and After- birth. Outwardly it 
is uſed in diſſolving and diſcuſſing Plaiſters. Miller's Hor. 
—— ſays, that both Sorts undoubtedly come from Abyſ- 
fonta. © 10 | | m 225c\ 14.5 4 
Some eſteem the Bdellium of the Antients to be the Gum 
Anime of the Moderns. | | | 

Pliny, H. N. L. 12. c. 9. fays, that this Tree is prickly, 

black, and as high as the Olive- tree; and that it bears Leaves 


beſt Sort of this Gum is pure, yellowiſh, of a bitter Taſte, and 
very _ Smell; it is tranſparent when broken. It is fat, 


comb 


Antid. Spec. L. 1. Set. 17. Galen gives it the Ara- 
bian and Scythian ; Pliny that of Bactrian, L. 6. C. 16. & L. 
C. A alſo, L. 7. C. 4. gives it the Epithet Bactrian, 
either from the Country of Bactria, or from the River Ba- 
Arium, not far from Juden. Some are of Opinion, that Bdel- 
lium and Myrrh are produced by one and the fame Tree, and 
that there is no Difference between theſe two Drugs. Monardes 
is of Opinion, that it is the true Anime.” See Matthiol. Comment. 
in L. 1. Dioſcor. C. 70. Ruel. L. 1. C. 57. Ol. Warm. Mu- 
ſeum, L. 2. C. 15. & 23. Fob. Dan. Mylii Autidotar. Med. 
Chymic. reform. L. 2. C. 9. Georg. d Turre de — Plant. 
T. 1. C. 81. Paul. Amman. Mamuduct. ad Mater. Med. p. 128. 
Badellium is of a hot, —— ſweetening, abſorbent, diſ- 
cuſſing, and opening Nature. When uſed internally, it cleanſes 
the Breaſt of acrid Matter, allays Coughs, purges the Kidneys, 
and cleanſes Ulcers of the „ provokes Urine, and 


the Stone and Gravel, Galen. S. 6. de Simpl. Med. fac. ſtops the preced 


immoderate Flux of the Menſes and the orrhoids, tho? tis 


2 rarely uſed internally. Externally, it ſoftens, diſcuſſes, 


maturates all Kinds of Swellings and Apoſtems, cures 
. and injured ——— In the Shops it is made 
an Ingredient in many ſoſtening diſcuſſin iſters and 
Ointments: It is alſo in the Mithridate, the 25 laft.: de Me- 
lilot. Mef. 2 4 — Nicol. Alexandrin. Zane. Cero- 
neum, Nicol. "Empl. Stiflic Croll. Emploft, Diaphoret. Mynſ. 
the Ceratum Ammoniacum Foreſt. the Ceratum Matricale, or 


De Galbano Augu/t. the Unguent. Apoſtelorum Avicews, Barthol, 


Zorn Botanolag. 
3 


1Athorrid, di ble 
'Naufea-; or, - as'it is uſually expreſt'd, to turn the Stomach ; 


wiſe makes a red Lozenge, by 


| ble, ſoon catches Fire, and is eaſily melted. That which 
is black and impure is good for nothing. See Fob. Fac. Wicker. - 


enough to beat up with 


B E Q 


-- BDELLOS, be. The Smell-of 'a Lamp" juſt extin- 
2 It ſignifies 0 a Diſcharge of Wind by the Anus. 
> BDELYGMIN, de, or Bay Ala, er BNnvele. 
ſagreeable; and fetid Smell, ſufficient to induce a 
ſuch as that of fore Ulcers, or Excrement, TE | 
- BECABUNGA. A Name for the ANacGaLiiis'AqQua- 
TICA, Brook-lime, which ſee. N | 

.» BECHICA; 8x, from AF, a Cough. All Medicines 
which are deſign'd to relieve are call'd by this Name. 
It is particularly appropriated to feveral forts. of Troches, to be 
ound in the Compilers of Diſpenſatories, and ſignifies the ſame 


as PeHoral. , | N 
2 nt ie „„ 5. e ISLA * 
 Trocnisci Bcr ALB: The white Pefteral Loxenger. 
den the (allege. 5 
Take of ſine Sugar, one Pound z of white Sugur- 
half a Pound 3-of de Ogticoace; half. Cs 
of Liqudrice- root, fix Drams 3 of Starch, one Qunce and 
nan half ; and make them into ſmall Lor enges, with a ſuf- 
ficient Quantity of the Mucilage of Gum Tragacanth, 
made in Roſe-water. On Occaſion may be added Amber- 
Pie and Muſk, four Grains of the firſt,” and three of the 
BY ter; K di no ” 
yg) XK. ; 


+ L 


without Alteration, - They are pretty much uſed for Coughs, 
and Defluxions of Rheum. Some add to them Ambergriſe 
and —_ which makes them — to enen the 
Breath. t are of no great Efficacy to urpoſe, and 
may be taken 2 To , me ger, , 
is is directed very little diffetent in the Edinburgh Diſpen- 
ſatery. | 10 > es | 4 
TVET White PicrokAtk Loztxoes. 

Fa | From Quincy. * | | 
Take of the Four greater cold Seeds, huſk d, of each ore 


- os Ounce and an nalf ; white Poppy-ſeeds, and Pine-nuts, of 


each one Dram; Orrice and Starch, in fine Powder, of 
each three Ounces ; fine Sugar, ſeventeen Ounces :; Bear 
the Seeds into a Paſte ; then put to it the Powders, and 
make all into a due Conſiſtence, with a Mucilage of Gum 

.  Tragacanth and Roſe-water, to cut out into Lozenges, 


- This is a much better Compoſition than that under the fame 
Name in the College Diſpenſatory; and if ſweet Almonds were 
in the room of the Pine-nuts, it would be 2 more —— 
This is from the Pharmacopœa Regia of Zwelfer, who like- 
adding to this two Ounces of 
Bole ; which, with the W hole, is very good againſt the Heart- 
burn, and is the ſame, if not a better Remedy, in that Caſe, 


than ſome which are frequently advertiſed in public Places 


Taochisci BEcutci MORI: The black Peftoral Loxenges. 
which are evergreen, and very like-thoſe of the Oak. The - ' 


%%ͤ ͤ y > | College. 
Take of the Juice of Liquorice, and of white Sugar, of each 
ten Drams ; of Gum T th, and ſweet Almonds, 
blanch'd, of each ſix 2 and _— > into Lo- 

.* -zenges, with a ſufficient Quantity of ucilage 
| Quince-ſceds, made with Roſe-water, S. A. 


„ 


n the Anden Difpenſutory thi is clogg'd with many other 


Ingredients ; but the College hath it exactly às here, 


and there aſcribes it to Rhazes for its Author. I be Augu/tan 
Collection hath alſo many other Compoſitions of the ſame Form 
and Intention; but 


have not Reputation enough to con- 


tinue them down to preſent Practice Theſe are much 


more effectual than the former, to ſtop hs from ticklin 
| 3 but 5 quite ſo grateful to Sony p 
4 th, but 


powder the 
is very tireſome, and will not make up 
ſo th, as if it be ually open'd with Roſe-water, 

wards. with the other Ingredients, ” 
The Edinburgh Diſpenſatory directs this different from the 
Take of the Juice of Liquorice, two. Ounces ; Balſam of 
Tola, and Storax Calamita, each a Dram; white Sugar, 
hat, a Pound; . of Gum Og made with 
yſlop-water, ' ſuch a Proportion as will, with the requi- 

fite Art, make the Whole into Lozenges. 


Quin direQs/a Troche with the fame Title, the Prepara- 


tion of which is as r | | 
Take of the Four greater coll Seeds, huſk'd,, of each two 


- , - Ounces; white Poppy-ſeeds, one Ounce ; pour WI 
; 1 


Almonds into a Paſte, and after- 


ina Marble Mortar, a ſufficient ity of Juice o Li- 

quorice, diluted to the Conſiſtence of a Syrup with Roſe- 

water, to make them into a ſoft Pulp; — drip e- thre” 

{ Sieve with more Pulp of Li „ four or five ; 

and to themyput ftrain'd Storax, one Ounce ; Powder of 

Orrice, three es; of Aniſe and Fennel- ſceds,, of aach 

one Ounce ; fine-Loaf-ſugar, two Pounds and an half; 
and make all into 4 Paſtr. „5 897 JA 

a , ". a4 +053 ir 

This is likewiſe from Ztuelſer, and greatly exceeds that of 

our College. It is an excellent good Pectoral Lozengesiand 

uſeful in all Coughs whatſoever, to be taken at Diſeretion- 

BECHION, a Name for the Tufſilago, Coltsſoot, becauſe 

it has the Reputation of being good tor Lache l 

BECIOIS, SN ing. or ftw 0s, is explain'd by Galen 2 


4 * 
. 
* * 
* [1 
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Tiots, . | 
BECUIBA NUX. — 3 
This Nut is as 4 Nutmeg, and of a brown Colour. 

It conſiſts of an oily Kernel, incloſed in a woody brittle Huſk. 

A Balſam is drawn from it, very much eſteemed in Rheumatic 

and Paralytic Caſes, It is brought from Braſil. | Geoffrop. 
BEDEGUA. Amongſt the Arabians, this was the Name 

for a Species of Thiſtle. Raii Hi. Plant. Blazcard fays it 


was the SPINA ALBA. | 4 
. BEDEGUAR. The {po Excreſcences of the Roſa Syl- 
veſtris are thus called by ſome Writers on the Materia Medica. 
The Aſhes of theſe, burnt, are ſaid to be effectual in the Gravel 
and Dyſury; and to. incline the Perſon, who lies upon them, to 
ſleep. Raii Hift. Plant. Dale. | WT 
BEENEL, an evergreen Shrub, which grows in Malabar. 
A Liniment is prepared of the Root of this, boiled in Oil 
of Seſamum, which is ſaid to be good for Head-achs, and 
effectual in removing inveterate Pains in the Limbs. 
BEESHA, a Species of the Bambu, which grows in Aala- 
har. A Decoction of this is uſed in Obſtructions of the Menſes 
as alſo in Eroſions of the Gums, and Tooth-ach, by way 
Gargariſm. 
BEGMA, Bye, from Big, a Cough, in Hippocrates ſig- 
nifies both a Cough, and the Spit brought up by it. 
BEGUILL, a Tr about the Size 0 4 N 
rough and kno ind, inclofing a 
Roi Hip. Plant * "OY | 
BEHEM. | rt | 
The Root Bebem, as it is delivered to us by the Arabian, 
has been the Occaſion of no ſmall Miſtake on account of its 
Homonymy, or paſſing under the ſame Appellation with the 
Hermodactyl. Been and Ben are erroneouſly made to be ho- 
monymous with the Balanus Myrepfica. Name of this 
Root in Arabic is Behem, and Albebem. The Greeks pronounce 
it Tix (Bechem), becauſe they expreſs. the Arabic, he, by 
xi, as T4puagxwd't for Tamarhendi. Hence, in Charino, and 
other Phyſitians of later Ages, we read of the Ts h,. 
and ie, the white and the red Bechem, which muſt be 
underſtood of this Arabian Bebem, which is of two Kinds, 
white and red. Therefore Avicenna, where he treats of them, 
expreſſes the Name, in the Title, in the Dual Number, Behe- 
men, and compriſes them both under the following Deſcription ; 
that they are ligneous Pieces of dry'd Roots, ſhrunk and ſhri- 
vell'd up, and are of two Kinds, the white and the red. The 
later Greeks make alſo two Kinds of Hermodadtyls, the white 
and the red; and, for the moſt part, they uſe the Term Hermo- 
dadtyl for the Arabian Behem, tho* what the Arabians call Her- 
modattyl be quite another Thing. Myrepſus, in his Antidote 
qu 8 Galeni, has it thus in the Greet Copy, as Fuch- 
ius aſſures us: Mei daft prpurrs H ima youere Jia EgHe- 
 Sdif]oxu paxes. In the King's Manuſcript we found written, 
on that Place, *Aguedax]uas NAU N iu. That antient Copy 
always reads Af ax]vacr for EHM In an antient 
Grace- Arabic Lexicon, we read MTvoairas x jppdxas 73 Egiuo- 
Sdx)vrer, where ureoaiTar is written for Proa/Sar, which is the 
Arabic Buzidan, or Buzaidan'; and, ' as we are inform'd: by 
Avicetina, a ligneous Indian , endued with the ſame Vir- 
tues as both the Kinds of the 
uſes to be adulterated with another Kind call'd Abba Barbarie. 
"This is a Root brought out of Africa, which Country was call'd 


le, with a 
trawberry. 


by the Arabian Barbaria, and is fo named at this Auvi- 
cema, in the Chapter where he treats particularly of this Chabe 
Alberberi, that is, the Barbarian or African Chabe, ſays, it was 
ſomething which was like Hermedatiyls, from Africe, 
and by which Hermoda&yls are adulterated. So that the Buxi- 
dan and the Hermodaclylt were both adulterated by this African 
Root Chabe, and the Buzidan had the fame Virtues as the 
Beben. There was no great Difference, then, between the 


Hermodadtyl and the Roots of Behem, ſinte one and the ſame 
Thing adulterates Hermeda&y] and Buzidan, which is like 


Beben. is no Wonder then, that the later Greets uſed 
a ee inſtead 4 57 Bebem. | 
The Arabic Word for Hermedattyls is Mſurengian, the Mean- 


ing of which we ale to inquire into. ian is not 
the ſune us the Greet *kypabax)uney but this latter is the 


Was fo quickly 


Ab, „ white 


ben. This Wood, be ſays, - 


Names od abis/Plent which, the drobians call Suregion. | Fa 
lls.it 4 


dattyl is, 


aſloat. By, Fra! 


his 
is their white Hermodadtyl, which they alſo call Surengian ; but 


they beſtow d this Name on two Plants, and were deceived by 


the Homonymy.. One of them was a deadly Herb gf Co/chos, 
of the bulbous. Kind, call'd by the Greeks — Hecaule it 
mortal as to kill within a Day's Space. But 
there was another Herb of that Name, which was alſo call'd 
the Iris Sylugſrit, which was, got at all hurtful : This, perhaps, 
is what the Greets alſo call'd "EgpoS'dx]uacr, for it had one long 
Root of the-Thickneſs of a; Finger z for which Reaſon they 
ſeem to have call'd it "Eqs Saxlvagy, the Finger of Mer- 


4+, exry,” which Name agrees better with the Root than the 


So Habs Safra, another Root, from ity Colour and 
Shape reſembling a Finger, is by the Arabians call'd Yellow Fin- 


geri. It is certain, that the ſame Effects are aſcrib'd by Paulus 


to ther: Hermodadty!, as are attributed by Avicenna to the 
Surengian which is not poifonous, which ate, that it is uſe- 


ful in Pains of the Joints, when the Humour is afloat. 


The Greeks then kngw but one Kind of Fler modactyli, which 
was the harmleſs Ephemteron, call'd ies 4yeic, the wild Iris; 
and had a long Root of the Thickneſs and Likeneſs of a Finger, 
and on that Account deſerved its Name; but the other round and 
bulbous-robted Epbemeron had nothing to merit thatAppellation ; 
yet the Arabiam call'd both theſe Ephemera by the Name of 
Surengian. An antient Arabian Herbaliſt renders the 74 KAN 
xy of Dipſcorides, which is the deadly Epbemerum, by Suren- 
* The other Ephemeren, which immediately follows in 

toſcorides, he makes to be another Species of Surengian. So 

—— red; 


they divided this Kind into two Species, the white 


the red was the Colchian, or noxious E en, Which had the 
Bark of its Root of a red Colour. iceme calls it the black 
and red Surengian, and ſays it was poiſonous 3 he fo calls it, 
becauſe its Fruit was black, inclining to red. Dioſcerides, 

ing of the Colchian, xagrly ixor|a Tupper & 76 winan, 
Car prunes Furey f 55 2 Fruit black, in- 
„ clining to red, and the Bark of its Root of a red Colour.“ 
Thus it is read in a very and antient Copy; and it is fur- 
ther confirm d by Neo - In the common Editions theſe 
Epithets are apply'd to the Root, not the Fruit, o EN 
Eper iu r p4Aert, © having a black Bark, inclining to red.“ 
Wherefore this is not properly the red (> ay rs for that 
Name only belongs to the Ephemeren with a — oot of the 
Thickneſs of a 12 is is commonly. call'd the white 
HermodaQyl, and is the only Plant on which P. Agineta be- 
ſtowys the Name of HermodaQtyl. Auicema, who ſays that the 
Digitus Mercurii was the Flower of the Surengian, is to be un- 
derftood of both Species 3 and hence the Inhabitants of Barbary 


or Africa call'd the Root of both Ephemerans Hermodadtyl. There 


is another Error in Avicenna, in making the Surengian the Root 


. of a Plant, that bears a white and citron-colour'd Flower ; for 
both Ephemerens have a white Flower. 
Words of Disſcorides, where, ſpeaking of the Colchian Species, 


He miſunderſtood the 


he ſays, «yinoiy dv0es Aue, Sadler Abu dug“, it produces a 
„ white Flower, reſembling that of Saffron.” He took them 
in a Senſe as if had run thus, 4rbes Aue, x; ö b 
„ and like that of Saffron,” or of a 
Saffron-colour z but the Author intends it of a Likeneſs in 


| * not in Colour. The Flower of the Colcbian E phemeron 
is 


p'd like that of Saffron, but white. Pliny makes the 


Flower of the other EG un to be blue inſtead of white ; nar 
muſt you think, that he had any Authority for what he fays : 
The Man was impoſed upon by his own Ears, which re- 


preſented to him xvdrso de for xo, © blue Flower, for 
cc Snow-white,” as he hearken'd to his Amanuenſis, who uſually 
read to him. He has been miſtaken in Hundreds of other Places 


from the like Occaſion. ; | 
The Herb was alſo call'd 'EeueSax]vacs. The 
Author of the Synonyma of Disſcorides, Ig, ig brug, 
d MN leger igen, dg % ERM, „“ the Prophets call it 
« the Claw of — others 2 22 — — 
6 Hermodactyl.. ſpurious us, in his „u 
the Hum, has the ſame Expreſſions in Latin; 
Prophete, &c. 'd it dyblywrixage, << Man's-hand,” 
and Eęut Rel ,, the Herb of Alercury, as I found it in 
of jon, This alſo is good for Pains in the 
iatica. And perhaps Paulus is to be under- 


| 11 LS —— . cm a 8 ä . ͤ— INN 


it. The 


ftood as ſpeaking of this HermodaQyl.: That be did ot meaÞ 
the * = - probable, becauſe he reckons it 
and alſo the Colchian Species. "api 


"Eemodax]uace of Paulus for the pb a . 
r To this. they attribute a. Virtue. of cu 
2ins in the Joints, which muſt, be underſtood af the 
es Geese 28d . et the tro Flermodachyh 
ves hi ini two Was 
th as as Inſide, of its Root of a 


| | | as 
who think the Lagias agreftts is brought from Africa; fo — 


Tranſlator renders it; but for Lagia we are certainly to 

Labia, which is the Caabe or Chabe of Avicenna ; which, he 2 
is like the Hermodactyl, and is uſed to adulterata it. The Ara 
lian Interpreters obſerve, that this Chabe is like a ſmall Radiſh, 
and is by ſome placed among the Species of Hermodactyla, and 
is alſo call'd by the Arabians Buzeidan. But theſe Plants differ 
only as to their native Soil; this latter is from /ndia, the other 
ſrom Barbaria, that is, Africa, The Arabian Labia, and the 
Hermodactyl, or black E phemeron, are ſo near akin in Shape and 
Effects, that ſame have taken them for the ſame Plant ; ſome 
alſo adulterated one Species with the other, that is, the Hermo- 
datyl with the Labia. | 

The Arabians attribute to this Caaba a V irtue of a ing 
the Body in Bulk ; and the Women uſe it for that Purpoſe, 
and to give themſelves a portly Figure. The Behem has the ſame 
Property, as Avicenna aſſures us: This is call'd by the later 
Greeks tgpodexivacy, Whenever we meet with Hermodactyl 
in theſe Authors ſimply mention'd, we are to underſtand it of 
the Pentaphyllum, or of one of the two Species of Ephemeron ; 
but whenever we find in Myrepſus and others "Eguodax]vncs 
azvnis x eggs, “ the white and red HermodaQyl,” we are 
to take them for the white and red Behem. Afyrepſus common- 
ly mixes them with Cardiacs, for comforting the Heart, and 
ar — weak Body, and for curing the Palpitation of the 
Heart; for which Purpoſe both Sorts of the Ben are endued 
with a ſingular Virtue, according to Auicenna, and other Arabian 
Authors, 

Since the red and white HermodaQyls are both Ingredients in 
the ſame compound Medicine, that they cannot be the ſame 
with the red and white Hermodactyl of the Arabians, may very 
well be inferred from theſe laſt being accounted of different Pro- 

rties, ſo as to be unqualify'd for entering the ſame Compo- 

tion; and the red Hermodactyl, which is the Koaxaxe, is ac- 
counted rank Poiſon both by Greeks and Latins, and has no 
Place in Medicine, except it be in the way of killing; upon 
which Account therefore it can have no Place at all in Medi- 
cine, which rather provides a Remedy againſt noxious things, 
than uſes them as a Remedy. It is faid, that a Decoction of 
the Leaves of Hermodactyls in Water, being drank, mitigates 
Pains in the Joints, which muſt be underſtood of the white Her- 
modactyl or Ephemeron, which has no deleterious Quality. In 
427 us there is an Aid des J. Eguod ax]vas for t Gout in 
the 


cet and Joints, which can be underſtood of no other than 


of the Hermodactyl with the long Root. Therefore Braſſauo- 
lus is in an Error, when, following Meſue, he ſays, that the 
round Hermodactyl is of more Efficacy towards theſe Inten- 
tions, for which he would have them an My bs to be effectual, 
that is, for Affections of the Joints; for the round Hermo- 
dactyl, which is the Colchian, does not with the Joints, 
and cannot be taken inwardly. for the Joints, without being 
pernicious. By the round HermodaQyl we are certainly to un- 

the Colchian with the round and bulbous Root ; for the 
other with the long Root may be called the 'Egyod d#]uacy panger, 
«© the long HermodaQyl.” 

Upon the Whole, the HermodaQyls of the Greeks are differ- 
ent from thoſe of the Arabians. "Theſe call the Flower »of the 
Herb Surengian, the Fingers of Mercury, by which Name they 
call both Species of E And the Greeks. beſtow the 
Name of "Eyed dx]vacr , x; *gudgir, “ the white and red 
<< HermodaQyl,”” on what the Arabians call the white and red 
Behem. They alſo call the Buzidan of the Arabians, which is 


like the white Behem, by the Name of Hermodactyl. They 
but 


will have it to be a Species of Satyrion, and ſo Serapion 
Appellation for it is Satyrium Bafulicum, 
the Shops call it Palma Chrifti, Very learned Phyſicians main- 
. Bude, gs, 
tron- raſſavoelus, who is uebſus, 
that Avicenna „ which — d 
Bucheidan, under the Title of Citron- rs. But there are 
two Chapters in Avicenna of the Buzidan, and the Citron - fin- 
gers, and they are quite different things. This Author indeed 
uſes to give the different Appellation of the fame thing in diſtinct 
Chapters, but then he always gives Notice of it. Citron- 
P. 


or Aſaba ſafra, are ſhaped, as he himſelf, like the 
a Nr 
* and property Gqnifi 


the Palm, or hollow 


Part of the Hand, from the Verb ce, which is to bend or iii- 
curvate. Hence Cochleare alſo comes to ſignify both a concave 
Inſtrument, and the Sole — 8 An old Latine- Arabic 
Lexicon interprets it han, and Alapa, becauſe it is 
given with the flat | — ions depalmart, d ur, 
to ſtrike with the flat Hand,” This Root is commonly cal- 
led Palma Chrifti, from the ſame Likeneſs. Avicema ſpeaks of 
the Citron-hnger as a. common Root; but the Buzidan, he 
ſays, is brought. from /adia, The Citron-fingers ſhew this Co- 
lour by their Name but the Buzidan is white. — _ 
is like the white Behem, that it was alſo white itſelf, an 
indian Drug. Therefore the Buzidan can never ſeem to be the 
ſame with the Citron-fingers. Nor is Julius Scaliger nearer 
the Truth in ſaying, that it is the ſame” with what the French 
Painters call Lerramenta, which is the Curcuma (Turmeric) 
of the and therefore different from the Citron- fingers. 
Salma. de um. Hyl. Tatricen, Gap. 116. 

The Sorts of Behen commonly known are the following : 
Beben album, Geoff. Tractat. 286. Beben album Ranwolfi, 
J. 1 3- 1. Been album Rautoolſii, folio thi, fore lutes, 
& rodice longa flexili, Chab. 448. Behmen alind, Park; Theat. 
1572: Facea Syriaca ſpineſa, folis laciniato, flere luteo, Rau- 
wolf. Itin. Ed. I. 231. — Orientalis patula, carthami 
facie, fore lutes mano, Lourn. Cor. 32. Raii Hiſt, 8 App. 
<> Serratule is capitulo fquane/e luteo, wt 7, 
C. B. Pin. 235. Raphonticoides lutea, foliis inferioribus diſſictis, 
ceteris carthami, Vaill. Mem. Acad. Scienc. Anno 1718. I: 

. WHITE BEAN OF THE ANTIENTS, 

Authors diſtinguiſh two Sorts of Been, white and red, but 
both are different from the Arabian Ben, which is the Glans 
Unguentaria, Offi, 

White Been is a Root, which Rawwolfius found at the Foot 
of Mount Libanus, and which Tournefort brought from the 
Leſſer Afia, The Plant to which it belongs is named Faces 
Orientalis, carthami facie, J. R. H. according to Vaillant. It 
is cordial, antiſpaſmodic, and good to kill Worms. Ce. 

Beben album, Offic. Ger, 550. Emac. 679. Mer. Pin. 14. 
Beben album Monſpelianum & Officinarum, Merc; Bot. 1. 23. 
Phyt. Brit. 14. Been album Officinarum, J. B. 3. 306. 
Lychnis Jytoeftris que Been album vulgo, C. B. Pin. 205. Rai 
Hiſt, 2. 998. e 3- . Tourn. Inſt. 335. Elem. Bot. 
ele rn ill. Cat. 5 == mu . 

yehnis fy perennis, ques Been album vulgo, 4 
2. 835. * 9 ſpumerm ung. Herm. Cat, Hort, Lugd. 

apaver /f 


Bat. 387. bumeum, frve Ben album vulge, Park. 
Theat. 263. MMuſcipula praten/is vefiearia, P pp. Flor. 
100. SPATLI COPY as Wore BEN; _ 


This Plant has a long, thick, whitiſh,. woody Root, not 
much branched, from which ſpring ſeveral ſmooth, weak Stalks, 
about two Feet high, with pretty large Joints, at each of which 
grow two Leaves oppoſite to each other, withqut Foot-ſtalks, 
two or three Inches long, and about an Inch broad, ſharp- 

inted at the End, of a glaucous or bluiſh-green Colour, 
— and without any Indentures about the Edges, The 
Flowers grow on the Tops of long Foot-ſtalks, ſeveral toge- 
ther, of five ſmall white Leaves apiece, ſtanding in a looſe, 
ſwell'd, round Huſk or Bladder, of a greeniſh-white Colour, 
with ſeveral fine darker Veins : This incloſes the roundiſh Ca- 

x, in which are contained ſmall brown Sceds. This is an 

erb, which is frequently to be met with in Meadows and 
Corn-fields, and flowers in Summer. 

The Roots only are uſed ; and, as to their Qualities, they 
are accounted Cordial, Cephalic, Alexipharmic; and a Pre- 
vocative to Venery. It is but ſeldom uſed. Miller's Bot. QF. 

——_ rubrum — ＋ 1 , oc. Limo- 
num, er. 332. 411. I I. . * 
201. Chab. 356 » Limonium majus ES 5.4 
Limonium maritimum majus, C. B. 192. Hiſt. Oxon, 3, 600, 
Boerh. Ind. A. 76. Tourn, Inſt. 342. Limonium majus mul- 
* 0 Beben rubrum, J. B. 3. 876. SEA-LAVENDER. 


ale. 

Red Been is imported in round Slices. Some believe it be- 
longs to a Species of Limonium, or Sea- lavender; but its Origi 
is not certainly known. It is ſuppoſed to have the fame Vir- 
tues as the white Been of the Antients, and moreover to be 
aſtringent. Geoff. | 

The Root of the red Behen, or Sea-lavender, is pretty thick 
and long, and runs deep into the Earth, moſtly ſingle, with ſe- 
veral Fibres at the End, of a browniſh Colour on the Outſide, 
and reddiſh within, from which ariſe many Jarge, firm, thick, 
green Leaves, growing on long, broadiſh Foot-ſtalks, roundiſh 
at the End, and ſomething reſembling the Leaves of the Lemon- 
tree, hence it takes its Name. The Stalks ariſe to be about 
a + of bare of Leaves, divided towards the Top into ſeve- 
ral „on which grow long Spikes of ſmall, purpliſh, 
red Flowers, of five Leaves each, growing ſomewhat like L- 
vender, in greeniſh Huſks, each including one long Sced- 

It grows every-where in the bale-maribes, as below Greens 
Hieb, and about Graveſend, in great Plenty ; and fowers in 
July and Auguft, | | 

9 M The 


— 


Te Root and Seed is pars binding, and of Service ih 
a Diarrhœa, Dyſentery, 3 too great Abundance of 
the Menſes, the Fluor 


Though neither this nor the Spatling Poppy can be certainly 
proved to be the true Behens of the Arabian, the Deſcriptions 
they give of them being ſo lame and imperfe& ; yet they are 
allowed by the beft Authors to come near them in Virtue, and 
to be proper Suecedanea for them. What the Druggiſts ſell for 
the white Behen are whitiſh flender Roots, leſs than thoſe of 
wild Parſnip. What they call the Red, are round tranſverſe 
Slices of a Root of a reddiſh-brown Colour, in Shape like Ja- 
lap ; but what either of them are, is hard to determine, 
are of very little Uſe now-a-days, being not put into any Com- 

tion of the Diſpenſatory. Miller's Bot. 4 

BEID-EL-OSSAR, * , — — — 
Plant deſcribed by Pre Ipinus and Veflingius, which grows 
near Alexandria a PLES let Gs Fonts a Branch of 
the Nile called Calig. This Plant abounds with a milky Juice, 
which flows from the Leaves when cut, and is uſed in prepare- 
ing Skins for Leather, in order to make the Hair ſtrip oft ; for 
which Purpoſe the Skins are macerated in it. If taken inter- 
nally, this Milk cauſes a violent, and ſometimes fatal Dyſen- 
tery ; it is, however, uſed externally with very good Effect in 
the Itch, and cutaneous Foulneſſes. The Leaves bruiſed, both 
raw, or boiled in Water, are apply'd ſucceſsfully to cold Tumors, 
and Parts in Pain. 

The Fruit is incloſed in a Down or ſort of Cotton, ſofter 
than Silk, which is uſed for making Beds, or Cuſhions ; and 
for Tinder. 

Bees delight much in this Pant, and get from it excellent 
Honey. 

BELEMNITES, Lapis Lyncis. Belemnites, Offic. Geoff. 
Prælect. 70. Lapis Lyncis, Schrod. 353. Geſn. de Lap. 92. 
Belemnites, Worm. 70. Charlt, Fofl. 
Aldrov. Muſ. Metall. 618. Schw. 369. mnites Lapis, ſeu 
Da@ylus Ideus, Boet. 476. De Laet. 150. Belemnites parvus, 
Kentm. 34. THUNDER-BOLTS. 

It is ſometimes written Belenites. 

The Belemnites is a round oblong Stone, ending in an obtuſe 
Point, ſometimes of a white, ſometimes of a gold, and ſome- 
times of a dark Colour. Some of theſe Stones are ſolid, others 


hollow, and it is diſtinguiſhed by Lines drawn from the Axis to 


the Circumference, It is commonly about an Inch in Length 
and Thickneſs, though ſome have been found as large as a 
Man's Arm, and in every one of them there is a Fiſſure or Slit 
running through its whole Length. The Name Belemnites 
comes from a Greek Word, which ſignifies the Point of an Ar- 
row; Da#ylus Idæus, from its reſembling a Finger in Shape, 
and its being found in Mount /da, in the Ifland of Crete ; but 
it is dug up likewiſe in the Alps, and many other Places of 
France and 1 It is without Ground taken for the La- 
9 Lyncurius of the Antients, ſince it is evident, that by that 

ord Dioſcorides underſtood Amber, which he tells us was by 
ſome taken to be the conereted and indurated Urine of the 
Lynx. The Germans ſay, that this Stone is good againſt the 
Night-mare, and the Stone in the Kidneys. It is given in 
Powder, from half a Dram to a Dram, in any convenient Li- 

uor. Geoffroy. 

BELEMNOIDES, BELENOIDES, or BELOIDES 
PROCESSUS. A Name for the Proceſſus Styloides. The 
Proceſs alſo, at the lower Part of the Ulna, from which ſome 
Ligaments ariſe, which connect this Bone to the Wriſt, is cal- 
led by theſe Names. 

BELESON. Balſam. Rulandus. 

BELI ſeu Serifole Bengalenſium. The Name by which 
J. Bauhine calls the CovALAu, which ſee, It is a tall Fruit- 
true not unlike the Quince. 

BELILLA, five Frutex Indicus baccifer, fructu oblongo pol 

0. An Indian Berry-bearing Shrub. A Decoction of the 
oot is ſucceſsfully given for refrigerating the Liver, and pu 
ing off pituitous Humours. The fame bruiſed with Water, 
make a good Embrocation for Pains in any Part of the Body ; 
and apply'd to the Eyes, remove Redneſs and Inflammations. 

The Root alſo digeſted and boil'd in Oil is ſucceſsfully dyank by 
Children for Puſtules in their Mouths ; and a DecoCtion of the 
Bark in Oil ſerves for the ſame Purpoſe. The Vapour of 
the Decoction of the Leaves caſes external Pains. The Juices 
of the Leaves and Fruit put __— into the Eyes, remove 
Specks and Films. Rai Eft. Plant. | 
. BELLADONNA. A Plant thus diſtinguiſhed. 

Solanum lethale, Offic, Ger. 269. Emac. 340. Raii Hiſt. 1. 
679. Park. 'Theat. 346. Mer. Pin. 114. Pina melanoce- 
raſus, C. B. Bin. 166. Solanum maniacum, Chab. 523. Se- 
lanum maniacum multis, ſeu Belladonna, J B. 3. 611. Sola- 
num furioſum, luride pur pures flore calathoide, _ Melanocera- 
ſus, Pluk. Almag. 352. Solanum" ſomniferum, Merc. Bot. 
1. 70. Phyt. Brit. 115. Solano. congener flore ca 
wwlgatins, latioribus folus, Hiſt. Oxon, 3. 532. Belladonna, 
Cluſ. Pan. 504. Elem. Bot. 68. Raii Synop. 3. 265. Dill. 


20. Mer. Pin. 211 
2 41 


BEL 


Cat. Gif. 143. Belladonna majoribus foliis &  floribui 
Tourn. Inft. 77. Boer Ind. A. 2. 6g Ba. Flor, Jen. 204. 


9 = HTSHADE. Da 

his is the of all the Nightſhades, having many thi 
Ar- oots, that ſhoot forth many tall, — 
Stalks, to a 's Height, or more, beſet with dull green 
Leaves, in Shape like common Ni „but much larger. 
The Flowers are ſet on among the Leaves, growing ſingly on 
long Foot-ſtalks, and are large, hollow, and Be ion'd, 


divided into ſix ents at the Ends, of a duſky- brown 
iſh Colour on the Outſide, and purpliſh within, which 

are ſucceeded by large, round, ſhining, black Berries as big as 
Cherries, ſet on a browniſh —_ and containing a purpliſh 
Juicy Pulp of a nauſeous ſweet 'T aſte, full of ſmall flat Seeds. 
t grows in ſeveral Parts of England, but not very frequently. 
It is to be found in a Ditch at the End of Gofwell-Areet, in 
the Road to Iſlington ; in Cuckſtene, near Rochefler in Kent, all 
the Yards and Backſides are over-run with it. Miller's Bot. Off. 

The Fruits of this Plant taken internally are very dangerous, 
as appears by ſeveral Hiſtories which occur among Botanic 
Writers. The Painters in Miniature macerate it, and obtain a 
fine Green from it. "The Leaves of Belladonna are great Sweet- 
eners and Reſolvents; they are applied to the Piles and Cancers. - 
Some boil them with Whey, or make, uſe of their Juice. Mr. 
Ray confirms theſe Uſes of it, eſpecially in carcinomatous Ul- 
cers and Indurations of the Breaſts. Maryw's Tournefort. g 

In the Month of Auguft ſome Children of Grandvaux, a Vil- 
lage four Leagues from Parts, having got into an uncultivated 

arden, _—_— of the Fruit of deadly Nightſhade, or Mela- 
noceraſon. Some time after they had a violent Fever, with 
Convulſions, and terrible Palpitations at the Heart, they knew 
mam wy 629g them, and intirely loſt their Underſtanding. A 
little oy of four Years of Age died the Day after. They found 
three Wounds in his * with the Berries of the Night- 
ſhade bruiſed, and the Seeds ſticking in the Wounds; the 
Heart livid, and no Water in the Pericardium. Mr. Boulduc 
communicated this to the Academy. Hi. de Acad. Roy. de 
Scienc. A. 1703. 

Our own Country will furniſh us with many Inftances of the 
ſame Kind from eating by Miſtake the Berries or Leaves of this 
Plant. I know a Gentleman, who had a Tenant, and his 
Wife, his Father-in-law, and Children, driven out of their 
Senſes for ſome time, by eating Herbs boiled with Bacon in the 
Spring, amongſt which were the young Shoots of the Belladonna. 
A Hound alſo who eat the Broth had the ſame Fate, but they all 
recovered in a few Days. 

The Plant takes the Name of Belladonna from the Uſe which 
the Italian Ladies apply it to; for of the Ju.ce, or diſtil'd Wa- 
ter, they make a ſort of Coſmetic, with which they waſh their 
Faces, in order to take away a too florid Colour. 

Notwithſtanding the deleterious Effects of this Plant, ſome 
have ventured to give an Infuſion of it in Wine, as a Remed 
for a Dyſentery. And others have given a very ſmall Quantity 
of the Juice boiled up with Sugar to a Syrup, as a Narcotic. 
But this Practice is rather empirical than rational, and, at beſt, 
very hazardous. 

As to the Cure of Diſorder from taking this Plant, Gerard 
relates a —— three Children at Miſbich, in the Iſle of Ey, 
who eat of Berries; two of theſe dy'd, and the third was 
vomited plentifully, by drinking copiouſly of Honey and Wa- 
ter, and recovered, 

Ray, from Haechftetterus, relates a Hiſtory of a Mendicant 
Frier at Rome, who drank an Infufion of this Nightſhade in 
Wine ; the Canſequence of which was, that he loſt his Senſes, 
but was 8 to himſelf by drinking a Glaſs of Vinegar. 

BELLARIA. Sweet Cakes, Tarts, or any fort of Con- 
fectionary Ware uſed for Deſſerts. | 

BELLERICÆE. An Epithet for a particular Species of My- 


robalani. See MyROBALANI. 
BELVEDERE. The Z7alian Name for the Scoparia, 
S or Beſom- toadflax. | | 
BELLICULUS, or BELLIRICUS MARINUS. A Spe- 


cies of Shell-fiſh like the Periwinkle. 
BELLIS MAJOR, Offic. J. B. & 114. Chab. 362. Ger. 
509. Emac. 634. Schw. 28. Rai Hiſt. 1. 350. Synop. 91. 
ellis major vulgaris ſue ſylveftris, Park. 528. Bellis 22 
Aris caule folioſo major, C. . 261. Bellis polyclanos fylveſtris 
major, caule folioſo, Hiſt, Oxon. 3. 28. Leucanthemum vulgare, 


Elem. Bot. 393. Tourn. Inſt. 492. Boerh. Ind. A. 107. Dill. 
Cat. 82. a. den wulgaris, Act. Reg. Par. An. 1720. 
281. OX-EYE DAEY. Dat. - 


The Leaves of this Daiſy are long and round at the End, ſer- 
rated about the Edges, growing narrower towards the Root, 
and ending in long broad Foot-ſtalks : "The Stalks uſe to be a 
Foot or more in Height, ftriated and cloathed with ſmaller and 
narrower Leaves, having large Flowers growing on their Lop, 
compoſed of ſeveral broad white Petala, ſet about a broad yel- 
low Thrum, made 5, a Number of hollow Flowers thruſt 

oot is ſmall, flender, and creeping. - It 
grows 


gion in” Paſture-grounds and in the Borders of Fields 3 and 


in Tune. 

| The —* hens of this Daiſy are chiefly uſed, and commonly 
£9 under the Name of Ox-eye ; they are of a balſamic Nature 
and are accounted good for all Diſorders of the Breaſt 

Lungs, as Coughs, Shortneſs of Breath, Pleuriſy, Conſum- 
ption, and Waſting of the Fleſh. They are helpful againſt 
inward Bruiſes and Wounds, and Ruptures, and are often put 
in Apozems and Decoctions for the aforeſaid Purpoſes, Miller's 


Bot. Off. | 
| 5714118 MINOR, Symphytum minimum, Conſolida minima, 
Offic. Belli: A minor, C. B. 261. Act. Reg. Par. An. 
1720. 278. Raii Hiſt. 1. 349. Synop. 91. Tourn. Inſt. 491, 
Few. Bot. 392. Dill. Cat. 46. Boerh. Ind. A. 108. Balis 
minor ſylveſtris ſimplex, Park 531. Bellis minor ſylveftris, Ger. 
10. Emac. 636. Bellis minor Juris ſpontanea, J. B. 3. 111. 
bab. 361. Bellis minor pratenſis ſeu vulgaris, Hiſt, Oxon. 
3- 31. COMMON DABY. Dale. 

Root of the common Daiſy is a thick Bunch of Fibres ; 
the Leaves grow in a Circle cloſe to the Ground, being thick 
and fleſhy, and are long and narrow at the Bottom, endi 
broad and round, not much bigger than a Silver Penny, wi 
very few Indentings about the Edges : The Flowers ſpring im- 
mediately from the Roots, upon flender Stalks three or four 
Inches high, bearing one ſmall ſingle Flower at the End, made of 
a Border of white Petala, or Leaves, ſet about a yellow Thrum ; 
ſometimes the Border is edg*d with a reddiſh Colour, and red 
underneath, The Seed is whitiſh, lender, and flat. Daiſies grow 
every-where in the Fields and Meadows, and flower in April 
and May. 

The Teas: and ſometimes the Roots, are uſed, and are 
reckon'd among the traumatic and vulnerary Plants, being 
uſed in Wound-drinks, and are accounted good to diffolve con- 
geal'd and coagulated Blood, to . Pleuriſy and Peripneu- 
mony. In the King's-evil, the Decoction given inwardly, 
and a Cataplaſm of the Leaves applied outwardly, are eſteem'd 
by ſome extraordinary Remedies. Miller's Bot. OF. 

Its Leaves are acrid, glutinous, and give hardly any Tincture 
of red to the blue Paper, which ſhews that its Salt is not very 
different from that which is natural in the Earth ; that is, com- 

ſed of Sal Ammoniac, Nitre, and matine Salt, involved in a 

reat deal of Sulphur and Earth, which thicken the Sap of the 
Balles, and render it viſcous. This Plant, taken in a Ptiſan or 
Extract, diſſolves the Blood which is thicken'd by too cold an 
Air, A often happens in Inflammations of the Lungs ; it takes 
away Obſtructions, facilitates the Circulation of the Blood, and 
teſtores the Fibres to their natural Elaſticity ; for which Reaſon 
it is thought to be very vulnerary. Ruellius affirms, that a Ca- 
taplaſm, made with Daiſies. and Mugwort, diffolves ſcrophulous 
Tumors, and thoſe wherein there is an Inflammation, and 
gives Eaſe to thoſe who are troubled with the Gout or Pally. 
Martyn's Tournefort. 

There are ſeveral other Plants which go by the Name of 
Bellis, Thus the 2 Anguillaræ, or Globularia, is 
call'd Bellis cærulea Monſpeliaca. See GLOBULARIA, 

BELLOCULUS, A Sort of precious Stone reſembling an 
Eye, x from hence ſuperſtitiouſly ſaid to be good in Diſorders 
thereof. 

BELLON. A Diſtemper very common in Derbyſpire, and 
other Coantries where they ſmelt Lead-ore, to which Beaſts, 
and even Poultry, as well as Men, are ſubject; and, for this 
Reaſon, -a certain Space round the Smelting-houſes is called 
Bellon-ground, where it is dangerous for any Animal to feed. 

This Diſorder is attended with ors, Weakneſs, into-. 


lerable Pains, and Senſation of Gripings in the Belly, and gene- 


rally Coſtiveneſs; and very frequent! ves fatal. 

The Method of Cure ahi has 28 moſt ſucceſsful 
on this Diſtemper, is, to give Cremor, or Cryſtals of Tartar, 
in ſmall Doſes, and to repeat them frequently, for Example, two 
or three times a Day. 

I muſt not omit remarking, that I have twice met with Diſ- 
orders much reſembling this, from the taking Saccharum Sa- 
turni, as a Remedy for the Fluor Albus ; for which Reaſon I 
look 14 7 it as a very dangerous Medicine. See PLUMBUM. 

BELLONIA. This Plant was ſo named by Father Plumier, 
in Honour of the famous Petrus Bellonius, who has left many 
valuable Tracts on Natural Hiſtory. 

The Characters are; a> 

It hath a wheel-ſhap'd Flower, conſiſting of one Leaf, and 
divided at the Top into ſeveral Parts ; from whoſe Cup ariſes 
the Pointal, fix'd in the Middle of the Flower like a Nail : The 
Flower-cup afterward becomes a hard oval pointed Fruit, in 
which ate contained many ſmall Seeds. 

We have but one Species of this Plant ; that is, the Bellonia 

ruteſcens, folio _—_ aſpero. Plum. Nov. Gen., SHRUBBY 
BEELONIA, H A ROUGH BALM-LEAF. 

There is no Medicinal Virtue attributed to this Plant, that 
I know of. Miller's Dictionary. * 

BELMUSCUS. See As Luuscus. | 

BELONE, Biairn. A Needle. Sce Acus. 
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 BELONDIDES. . See Briones 

- BELOERE: An Intian evergreen Plant. The laws, 

powder'd purge with too much Violence. The Seeds bruis'd;. 

and taken warm, purge more moderately. Rai Hift. Plant. 

- BELOS. BA. An Arrow, or Dart. This Word only 

belongs to Medicine, as it is a Cauſe of Wounds, randy 

BELULCUM-” From Bia; an, Arrow, and Lina; to 
draw. An Inſtrument for the Extraction of Darts or Arrows, 
of which many are deſcrib'd b 1 Write! 1 

BELUTTA TSJAMPACAM: Name of a very large 
Tree, which grows in Malabar. N 

The Root bruis'd with freſh Ginger, and taken internally, 
powerfully excites Sweat. The Bark alſo taken, or powder d, 
and ſprinkled on a Wound made by the ite of a Serpent, cutes 
it. Cata ſms are made of the Leaves, boiPd in new Milk, 
with an Addition of Palm-oil, which, applied to the Top of 
the Head, are ſaid to diſcuſs viſcid and pituitous Humours col- 
lected in the Brain, to attenuate then, and to diſcharge them 
by the Noſe, A Decoction of the Leaves, drank; attenuates 
viſcid Phlegm, and, by this means, 'cures a Cough. The 
Fruit, when freſh, boil'd in Honey, looſen the Belly 3 but, 
From theſe alſo an Oil is expreß d, 
which bly removes Pains of the Limbs, if they are anoint - 
ed with it. Ii Hift. Plant. 

BELZOINUM, the fame as Bxenzomvun; which ſee. 

- BEN. The BaLanus MyRErsicA, which fee, Ses alſo 
EHEM. 
BENATH. The Arabic Name for ſmall Puſtules, which 

riſe in the Night after ſweating. 

BENEDICTUS, Bleſſed. A pompous Epithet given to 
ſome Plants; as the Carduus Benedictus, and the Herba Bene« 
dicta, which is the ſame as the Caryophyllata, Avens, 

It is alſo given to many Compoſitions. Thus the emetic 
Infuſion of Crocus Metallorum is call'd ſometimes Aqua Bene- 
difta ; and, amongſt the Alchymiſts, the Philoſophers-ſtone 

by the ſame Name, as well as by that of Lapis Benedittus : 

But ſynſicht gives the Name of Aqua Beneditta to a Water 

diſtil'd from the Serpyllum. Bates gives two Waters, cach 

under the Name of Aqua Beneditta, the firſt of which only dif- 
fers from the Aqua Calcis, in the Proportion of the Water ta 
the Lime. As thus: 


when dry, are aftringent. 


Aqua BexepicTA BATETL | 


Take Quick-lime, one Pound ; and pour upon it eight Pounds 
of boiling Water; after ſome time'ſettlirig, pour it off by 
Inclination, and filtre for Uſe, | 


This ſtands commended for an extraordinary Medicine in 
many Caſes of Obſtinacy ; and, if it be drank, three or four 
Ounces, three or four times a Day, is ſaid to cure red pimpled 
Faces, Struams, Dyſenterics, the Fluor Albus, rheumatic Pains 
and the Diabetes, It is certainly a powerful Drier, and very 
proper to uſe in Decoctions of the Woods, and all Ingredients of 
that Intention ; but tho* the making of it is eaſy mor yet, 
here in Londen, it may be bad at any time from theSugar-baker's, 
by the Name of Lime-water, as it happens to be wanted, be- 
cauſe they uſe it much in refining their Sugars. "This is alſo 
much prais'd for cleanſing and drying up old foul Ulcers, both 
by its internal Uſe, and waſhing them frequently with it, 


Aqua BtxegpictA CourostrA BATEI. 


Take of freſh Liquorice, an Ounce ; Saſſafras-bark, half an 
Ounce; ſton'd Raiſins, ſix Ounces ; Nutmeps, fix Drams ; 
of the preceding Aqua Beneditta, ſix Pints, Infuſe cold ſor 
two Days, and ſtrain off the Liquor. hare 


The Virtues are the ſame as thoſe of the Aqua Benelicta pre- 
ceding, but of more Efficacy in ſome Caſes, 5 


BENEDICTA LAXATIVA: The Bleſſed Laxative, from the 


College, 


Take of choice Turpeth, ten Drams ; of Diagrydium, the 
Bark of Spurge-root prepar'd, and Herm ls, of each 
five Drams ; the Seeds of Aniſe and Fennel, of each half 
an Ounce ; of Sal Gem, one Qunee; of clarify'd Honey, 
three times the Quantity of the reſt, ſo as to make into an 
Electuary | | i $; | 


4 0 


This is originally taken from Nicolaus, both by the College 
into their firſt Di penſatory, and by the 4 with very 
little Variation; and it hath ſo continu'd down to the preſent 
Reformation of our College, who have now rejected many 
needleſs Spices and Carminatives, which were crouded into it 
under the Notion of Correctors, here being a Sufficiency re- 
tain'd for ſuch Purpoſes. _ Zwelfer ſays, that ſome. have order d 
double the tity of the Spurge-root ; but thinks, that, as it 
ſtands it is enough ; and that even that requires a due Pre- 
paration, which is, by infuſing it three Days in very ſharp Vine» 

e ; r, 


B EN 


and then drying it. It is; however, ſo wholly negleQed 
e nh Bop: 
NE 


's Diſpenſatory. 
OLE A. Sweets, or ſweet-ſmelling Medicines, 

BENGI-EIRI. A Species of evergreen /ndian Ricinus is 
thus call'd, which grows in Malabar. 

The Leaves powder'd, and ſprinkled upon Ulcers, deftroy 
luxuriant and Sun, ,— Fleſh by. 4 => ns alſo, _—_— and 
mix'd with Cows Du ew” in a Bag, a very 
N is made N Parts Added with Convulſions. 

i Hiſt. Plant. 

B NUS. Mild, gentle. It is apply'd to Diſeaſes 
which are not virulent, and to Medicines which operate gently. 

BENINGANIO. A Fruit ng in the Bay of St. 
Auguſtine, of the Size of a Lemon, red without, and which is 
very grateful to the Stomach, - Raii Hi. Plant. 

BENZOINUM. 


y Park. Theat. 1572. Boerh. Ind. A. 2. 259 
Dent 355. C. B. Pin. 503. Rai Hiſt, 2. 1845. 


rbor 
4735 1 5 Prod. 2. 16. Arbor Virginiana 
— 4 ccata, Benzoinum redilens, Pluk. Almag. 42. 
þ ytog, Tab. 139. f. 3. & 4. Arbor Virginiana, citriæ vel limoniæ 
folio, Benzoinum 14 Hortus Amſtel. 1. 187. f. 97: Benjui 
Garziz, Cluſ. Exot. 155. IHE BENJAMIN-TREE. Dali. 

This is called 4% dulcis, Aſa odorata, Belzo#, Benzot, 
Gummi Benzoi, Benzoinum, and Belzoinum, It is a Gum of 
an agreeable and 3 Smell, produced in the Za Indies 
by a large and high Tree, which bears long Leaves, like thoſe 
of the Citron and Lemon-tree, though ſomewhat ſmaller, 
and not ſo green ; they are alſo whitiſh on one Side. This 
Tree is called by Herm. Nic. Grim. in Ephem. N. C. Dec. 2. 
An. 1. Ob. 152. Arbor Benzoini. By Fac. Breynio in Pro- 
drom. Benzoiniſera. By Garzia, Benivifera ; and by Cha- 
bræus, Benivi Arbor. Some take it for the Cyrenaic == . 
or ferulacious Juice, formerly found very good in the Country 
of the Cyrenians ; hence *tis called Liquor Sirenaicus, or Cy- 
renaicus, Fac. Bontius 1 it is produced in great Plenty in 
Zeilon, Sumatra, Siam, Cambodia, fava, and Malacca; but 
the beſt Sort comes from Boninas and Bairos. It is imported to 
us quite dry. Some write, that it is compoſed of ſeveral Pieces 
of different Colours. The beſt is hard, ſolid, ſhining and 
tranſparent, has white Spots in it, and is of an agreeable Fla- 
vour, It is by ſome called Amygdaloides, on account of its 
white Spots, which reſemble a blanch'd Almond. See Ol. 
Worm. w C. 34. Fob. Dan. Horft. Pharmac. Part. 1. L. 6. 
C. 260. Era . The Brown and Black, _— 
of an agreeable Smell, are yet far from being ſo good as the 
other Sort, on account of ſome Impurities, with which they are 
mixed, It is of a warming, drying, diſcuſſing, diſſolving, and 


purifying Nature; reſiſts Putrefaction, is good againſt Diſorders. 


of the Breaſt and Lungs, and cures Oppreſſion of the Thorax. 
It is very rarely uſed internally ; but yet the Flowers, the Ma- 
giſtery and Tincture prepared from it in the Apothecaries Shops, 
are of ſingular Service in Coughs, Oppreffions of the Breaſt, 
Ulcers of the Lungs. In Obſtructions of the Menſes, the 
Flowers taken in a poach'd Egg are of ſingular Service. Ama- 
tus Luſitanus, with theſe Flowers, and Flowers of Sulphur, 
happily cured an inveterate Cough, Cent. 6. Cur. go. Je. 
Beguinus, in his Tyrocin. Chym. L. 2. C. 28. aſſerts, that 
are good for Aſthmas, and all Diſorders of the Lungs. - The 
Commentator on the ſame Chapter commends them in inve- 
terate Phthiſes and Aſthmas. Fabr. Bartelet. L. 5. de Dyſpn. 
C. 1, ſays a great deal concerning it in Diforders of the Breaſt, 
and Deleds in Reſpiration, 
Lungs. But Marcus Banzer endeavours to demonſtrate the 
contrary, Controverſ. Medico-miſcellan. Dec. 4. Thef. 7. and 
aflerts, that its Flowers are hurtful in a Phthiſis, and other 
Diforders of the Lungs. The Flowers have a more diſagree- 
able Taſte than the Gum itſelf, Externally - is uſed in — 
grant Compoſitions; for it proves cordial its agreeable 
—— — the Senſes ; by its Steam, dries up the cold 
Humours of the Cerebellum, diffipates Defluxions, and cures 
Tooth-achs. However, in burning the Benzoin, we ought to 
take particular Care not to ſwallow a pen deal of the Smoke, 
becauſe it not only affects very quickly the Cerebellum, but 
alſo acts with ſuch Force upon the Breaſt and » that ' tis 
ready to deſtroy Reſpiration. There is alſo a Tin- 
ure made of Benzoin, in this manner: 


Take of Benzoin, and Storax Calamita, each an Ounce : 
After reducing them to à Powder, and putting them into 
a Phial, upon them four or fix Qunces of reQtified 

Spirit of Wine 3 put it in a warm Place, and let it remain 

init, ſhaking it now-and-thentill the TinQure is extracted 

wen filtrate it through Paper ; put ſome of it into Roſe- 


r © ee 


and calls it the Balſam of the 


B EN 
wertet, Water of the Flowers of Beans, or any ſuch 


It ſuddenly turns the Water- into which it is put to a 
ny Colour ; for which Reaſon tis called Lac Virginis, or 

irgin-milk. With this the Face is to be waſhed. It car- 
ries off all Spots, and renders the Skin white, clear and pure. 
It carries off Blotches contracted by the Lues enerea, P. An- 
man. Manuduf?. ad Mater. Med. p. 122. It alſo removes 
Tooth-achs, if applied on a little Cotton. See alſo Colle. 


Chym. Leydenſ. C. and 95. and Chem. Raticnal. P. T. 
tek. 1 As 210 the Dn | 


E. 1. enſat. Brandenburg. p. 170. 

Its odoriferous Oil alſo purifies and heals the Skin, i fared in 

pms of Wine, or White of an Egg, Barth. Zorn 
otanolog. 


Benzoin is a reſinous, inflammable Subſtance, ſometimes of 
a reddiſh, ſometimes of a pale Colour, and generally very foul. 
When it is cover d with white Spots, it is call'd Benzoinum 
Amygdahides. It is of an agreeable Taſte, a little acrid, and is 
much uſed in Perfumes. It is not certain, that this Juice was 
known to the Antients. It is brought from the Philippi 
2 = "_ and — Grimm has deſcrib'd the 

ree which produces it, e Manner of ing it, in 
the Ephemerides Nature Curioſorum, An. 1. Drs 7 is very | 
proper in Aſthmas, to attenuate the Phlegm which oppreſſes 
the Lungs, and in Ulcers of that Part ; but the Flowers of Ben- 
Jamin are preferr'd for internal Uſe. Geoffroy. 

It is the reſinous Gum of a Tree which grows in the EAA. 
Indies ; the beſt in Siam, taken from young Trees of five or 
fix Years Growth, whoſe Bark they cut right down in ſeveral 
Places in the upper Part of the Tree, from whence this Gum 
flows out; which, at firſt, is ſoft and glutinous, hardening in 
time. The Tree bears large Citron-like Leaves, but of a paler 
Green, and whitiſh underneath : The Fruit is about the Big- 
neſs of a Nutmeg, ſomewhat flattiſh, cover'd with a Bark like 
the outer Shell of a Walnut, but ſomewhat downy on the Out- 
fide. Miller's Bot. Off. 

The Druggiſts — keep two Kinds of Benzoin, that in 
Tears, as tis call'd, another Sort, The true Benzoin, 
which was imported into France by the People in the Embaſſa- 
dor of Siam's Retinue, was, externally, of a yellowiſh-gold 
Colour ; but white internally, with ſmall, clear, white and red 
Veins diſtributed thro* it: It was friable, and without an 
Taſte, but of a very agreeable and highly aromatic Smell, It 
differ'd very much from that Benzoin in Tear which is com- 
monly fold, which is a clear and tranſparent Maſs, of Freddiſh 
Colour, and mix'd with whitiſh Tears, reſembling Almonds, 
for which Reaſon tis call'd Amygdaloide Benzoin. 

This laſt-mention'd Species ought to be choſen with Quali- 
ties as much approaching to the former as poſſible ; and it ought, 
above all things, to be pure, and free from Dregs, a Property 
with which 'tis very rarely to be found. 

The other Sort of Benzoin is the moſt common of all, and 
very often counterfeited by a Fuſion of ſeveral Gums together. 
The beſt of this Kind is pure, of an agreeable Smell, very reſin- 
ous, and intermix'd with a great many whitiſh Tears: That 
which is black, and without any Smell, is abſolutely to be 


rejected. Savary. 
Preparations of BENzoOIN, or BENJAMIN. 
TincTURE of BENJAMIN, 


Let Benjamin, which ſpontaneouſly flows from its Tree in 
Plenty, be ground to Powder, and boil'd in a Glaſs Veſ- 
ſel, with Spirit of Wine once reQtified, without any far- 
ther Preparation; and thus it reſolves into a red and ſweet- 
ſcented Liquor, which, being decanted clear, and more 
Spirit pour'd to the Remainder, and boil'd therewith, 
nearly the whole Body of the Benjamin is thus diſſolved, 
except a little Matter. But if the Alcohol were 

rfect, and boil'd in this manner with the Benjamin, the 

Nindure becomes the richer. are both of them 

odoriferous, and of a warm, bitteriſh, and balſamic 
REMARES. 


Hence it a that an unctuous Reſin may be perfectly and 
totally dif olved in Alcohol, ſo as therewith to appear in the 
Form of a conſiderably homogeneous and thin Liquor; a lit- 
tle whereof being -pour'd to. a large Proportion of Oil, the 
Mixture immediately turns white, opake, and milky, thence 
call'd Virgin's Milk ; becauſe, if the Face be 'd there- 
with, it pee = roſy and ſoft, and cover'd with a thin 
88 ſuffer d to dry ſpontaneouſly. This Mix- 
ture, is eſteem'd an innocent Coſmetic; and, when 
mis d with Waſh-balls, renders them of an agreeable Odour. 
This Refin of Benjamin is wonderfully volatile, with a fmall 
Degree of Heat, and ſpontaneouſly diſlolves in Alcohol with- 


out Alcali. Boerhaave's Chymiftry. 8 ok 
This is ſomewhat different from that quoted from Zern. 
Nic ron 
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imc ron BAA. From Quincy. 
Powder four Ounces of ſcleft Benjamin ; put it into a Ma- 


fs, and add to it tartariz'd Spirit of one Pound. 

Fi the Fl to a Cucurbit; boos the Joe: and ſet it 

in a warm Sand for three or four Days, now-and-then 

| ing it about. In that time there will be made a fine 
'Tincturs, Which decant, and keep for Uſe. 


is ig good in Aſthmas, and other Diſtempers of the Lungs, 
| RR oe to ſixty or ſeventy Drops, in any convenient 
chicle. But it is moſt uſed externally, to ſm the Skin, 
nd. take Spots off the Face: One Dram of it, put into four 
| Su of clean Water, turns it white, and is call'd Firgin's 
Milk. To this Tincturg may be added, of Storax, one Ounce ; 
and Balfam of Peru, one Dram ; which will render not only the 
Scent more grateful, and make a deeper Tinge in the Spirit, 
but be alſo better for inward Uſe. * / 
Theſe three Tinctures only differ as to the Ingredients added 
to the Spirit, with the Benjamin. 


Flons BEN Zz OTN: Flowers of Benjamin. 


Put into a ſubliming Pot two or three Ounces of Benjamin, 
in groſs Powder ; ſet on its Cover, without luting ; keep 
it in the ſecond Degree of Fire in Sand, or immediately 
over a ſmall Fire of Charcoal. The Flowers will preſent- 
ly begin to riſe into the Cover, which, once in an Hour, 
or an Hour and an half, muſt be taken off, and wiped out, 
upon a. clean Sheet of Paper, with 'a Feather. There 
ought to be two Covers to one Bottom in Readineſs, that 
one may be clapp'd on as ſoon as the other is off, When 
the Flowers begin to riſe yellow, take the melted Benja- 
min out of the Pot with a Spoon, and put into it more 
powder'd Benjamin, as at the firſt ; and ſo proceed until 
there are as many Flowers as deſired. 


In this Operation Care muſt be taken, that the Fire be not 
too ſtrong, becauſe it will throw up ſome Oil, and diſcolour the 
Flowers. Theſe are a wonderful Pectoral, and particularly in 
Aſthmas ; for they greatly attenuate, and open viſcous Ob- 
ſtructions, and cleanſe the Bronchia. They are convenient 
almoit in any Form, and give a very grateful Scent to any 
— 22 Their Doſe is from three to ten or twelve 

rains, 


OLzuM & Sriairus Bgxzont : Oil and Spirit of Ben- 


jamin. 


Take of the black melted Benjamin, which remains after the 
Sublimation of the Flowers, one Pound ; put it into a 
Retort, which place in a Sand- furnace; cover it well with 
Sand, lute on its Receiver, and make à Fire of the firſt 
Degree for one Hour ; then increaſe to the ſecond, and 


there will come over ſome Oil and Spirit, with ſome diſ- 


colour'd Flowers: Augment the Fire to the third Degree, 
and at laſt to the fourth, till no Fumes appear, and there 
will be a blackiſh Oil, with an acid Spirit; and the Neck 
of the Retort will Es fill'd with the diſcolour d Flowers, 
which may be taken out, and put upon a clean arown 
Paper, to ſuck up the Oil. | 


Theſe Flowers, tho“ not ſo beautiful, are as good for Uſe as 
the former; and tho* the Oil, Spirit, and Flowers, acquire for 
the preſent an empyreumatical Scent, in fix or eight Months 
that will wear off, and they become very fragran | 

After the ſame manner may be 


t. : 
the Oil, Do, and 
Flowers, or volatile Salt, of any Balſams ; as that of Talu, Peru, 


and the like. The Spirit is diuretic, but not very pleaſant, by 
reaſon of its Empyreuma. The Oil is accounted a good Ful. 
nerary, both in external and internal Application; and for in- 
ward Uſe, if two or three Qunces of it be put into a Cucurbit, 
which is capable of holding a Gallon of Liquor, and to it five 


or fix Pounds of Water are added, and the Whole is ſet in a 


Sand- furnace, luting on its Head and Receiver, with a gradual 
Fire, till the Water is ready to boil, the ſpirituous Part of the 
Oil will come over with the Water, of a fine Amber-colour, 
and a fragrant Scent ; which is an admirable internal Medicine, 
a powerful Diuretic, and by ſome reckon'd a Specific againſt 
the Stone and Grayel in the Kidneys and Bladder. Its Doſe is 
from five to fiſteen Drops, in a litile refin'd Sugar. Quincy 's 
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E The Name of e Tree r 
the — 1 It bears a Fruit like the ſujeb. 
BERBELICE. A Name in Nicolaus Myrepſus for the 
=". 
-. 9 » BepBeet, ing to me 
the Shell in which Pearls are found. 2 AN os 
BERBERIS, Oxyacantha. Galen. Offic. Berbaris, Park. 
Theat, 561, Mer. Pin. 15. Chab. 50.  Berberis, vel Oxyacan- 
9 . on, 20. Berberis Creſpinus, Mont. Ind. 38. Ber- 
O1. 


beris dumetorum, C. P. Pin. 454. Ran Hiſt, 2. 1605. 4 
465. Tourn. Inſt. 614, Elem. Bot. * .  Boeth. Ind. A. 
433. Jenſ. Dendr. 219. Dill. Cat, Gifl. & Buxb, * r- 
baris vulge, quiz & Oxyacantha putata, J. B. 1. 52. Spina aci- 
da, feve Oxyacantha, g 5 Emac. 1325, | Oxyacantha 
Galeni, Merc. Bot. 1. 56. t. Brit. 86. THE BAR- 
W or het ing 32 Rich | 
Barberry Tree, or rather . dns Sd 

any great Bigneſs, has the outward Bark of a whitiſh or it 
Colour, under that another of a deep Yellow; The 
Branches are long and brittle, full of ſharp Thorns at the Set- 
ting-on of the Leaves, which are of a roundiih or oval Form, 
neatly denticulated or notched about the Edges, of a fouriſh 
Taſte. The Flowers grow among the Leaves, in long Bunches 
of ſix Leaves apiece, of a yellow Colour, which are follow d by 
round cylindrical Berries of a red Colour, and full of a four 
— — having two long hard Seeds included. They grow wild 
in feveral Places, and are ntly planted in ens, They 
flower in April and May, and the Berries are ripe in September. 
The inner Bark and the ies, with the Seed, are ufed. 

The inner Bark is ing and attenuating, and is accounted 
a Specific againſt the Y ellow-jaundice, taken either in an Intu- 


fion or Decoction. The Fruit is very cooling and reſtringent, 


and good to moiſten the Mouth, and quench” T hirft, in burniuig 
Fevers. The Conſerve is ſerviceable againſt all kind of Looſe- 
neſs and Fluxes, and likewiſe of Uſe in the Jaundice. 

The Seed is likewiſe binding and reſtringent, tho“ it is but 
ſeldom uſed. _ N 

The only Officinal Preparation from this Tree is the Con- 
ſerve of the Fruit. Miller's Bot. Off. 

Its Root is yellow, very bitter, and gives but a faint red 
Colour to the blue Paper : The Juice gives it as lively a Red as 
Alum. This Plant, being analyſed, yields a great deal of acid 
Liquor, a little urinous Spirit, and a good deal of Oil and Earth. 
The Fruit is chiefly in Uſe ; it aff too great a Fermenta- 
tion of the Humburs, eſpecially when cauſed by Bile. Tragus 
affirms, that a Wine made of the Juice of its Berries will or 
a Diarrhcea, Dyſentery, and the Whites. The Infufion of them 
is given to drink. ere is a Conſection, a Syrup, a Jelly, 
— th Rob, made of them, which are uſed in 4 ulaps. 
Simon Paulli ſhews the Manner of making the efſential Salt, 
which he calls the Tartar of Barberrirs : 


Take, ſays he, two Pounds of the Juice of Barberries, and 
two Ounces of Lemon-juice ; evaporate them very gently 
over the Fire, ſtrain them, and ſet them to cry in a 
Cellar: Theſe Cryſtals are very cooling. 


In the Heat of Urine, and internal Inflammations, they diſ- 
ſolve Nitre in the Juice of Barberries, to make it cryſtallize. 


The Bark of the is aſtringent and deterſive, Martyn's 
1 15 | 
BERDIRAMON. A Name in Nicolaus Myrepſus for the 


Faru, Dracontium majus, Biſtorta major, or Serpentaria major 

— are all the hee Pane ag * N 
BEREAS. Rulandus explains this by Rotundum. 
BEREDRIAS. The Name of an Ointment deſcribed by 

Aetius, Tetrabib. 4. Serm. 4. C. 113. 

er SECUM, ſignifies A, Mugwort. Ca» 
1. , 

 "BERENICIUM, A Species of Nitre in Galen and Aua- 


rius, 

BERETINUS FRUCTUS. A Fruit found in the Malac- 
ca Iſlands — the Sailors, in Sir Francis Drake's Expedition 
round the World 


BERGAMOTE., A certain t and cordial Eſſence js 
call'd by this Name, as alſo EZ//entia de Cedra. It is extracted 
from a kind of Lemon in [taly, call'd Bergamote ; which, th 
ſay, owes its Original to an Italian, who took a Fancy ro gra 
a Branch of a Lemon-tree upon the Stock of a Bergamote Pear- 
tree, whence the Lemons produced from this Union participate 
of both the Nature of the Citron-tree and the Pear- tres. The 
Inventor kept this Diſcovery ſecret for a long time, and enrich'd 
himſelf by it. | : 

To extract the Effentia de Cedra, cut the yellow or ex- 
ternal Rind of the Lemon into ſmall Bits, and immediatel 
break them, one after another, by querying chop into a Glaſs 
Veſſel, in the ſame manner as Len ſqueeze Orange-peel, when 
you have a mind to perfume a Glaſs of Wine: But this Veſſel 
muſt have a narrow th, ſo as not to admit more than the 
Ends of the two F ingery which ſqueeze the Rind; and even 
this Opening muſt be Cloſed, as much as poſſible, after the Ends 
of the Fingers are enter'd within it, with ſome wet Parchment, 
in order to prevent what we labour to obtain from evaporating. 
It is proper, that the Veſſel ſhould be belly'd, and that its Capa- 

ity below ſhould be far more extenſive than its Neck, that the 

fential Part of the Rind, which was expreſs'd by the Fingers, 
may have Space wm to diſperſe itſelf, and to circulate as it 
comes off, and to reſolve itſelf into a Liquor. This * is 
an ethereal Oil, very ſubtile, and of a charming zm 


; but 


gN there 


BER 


there muſt be a vaſt Number of theſe little Bits of Bergamote 


mon- peel cut up, in order to obtain a ſmall Quantity of 
Eſſence. 


Fire, in manner aforeſaid, has a much more agreeable Smell, 
and participates of the Quality in a much greater Degree, than 
the Eſſence which might be extracted from the Rind of the 
Bergamote Lemon by a Separation, after the manner of other 
nces. 15 
It is a Cardiac, Stomachic, Cephalic, and is qualify d to reſiſt 
the Malignity of the Humours. The Doſe is from one Drop 
to fix. Lemery des Drogues. 18 
BERIBERII A kind of Palſy, common in ſome Parts of 
the Eaft-Indies. The Name, in the Language of the Couti- 
oy ſignifies a Sheep, and was given by the Natives to this 
iſtemper, as Bontius thinks, becauſe the Patients, in throw- 
ing out their Knees, and lifting 
Sheep in their Walk. It is, ſays he, a kind of Palſy, or rather 
Trembling, in which there is a Depravation of the Motion and 
Senſation of the Hands, Feet, and ſometimes of the Body, 
accompanied with a Trembling. | 
The principal Cauſe of this Diforder is a groſs and viſcous 
pituitous Humour, which, in the Night- ſeaſon, eſpecially in 
rainy Weather, which holds without Intermiſſion from the Be- 
ginning of November to the 1— of May, falls upon the 
erves, while Perſons, being fatigued with the Heat of the 
Day, throw aſide their Cloaths, and lie without any Covering ; 
by which means the phlegmatic Humour, which was before ge- 
nerated principally in the Brain, very eaſily ſeizes upon the 
Nerves'; for the Nights in theſe Countries, compar'd with the 
hot Days, may be faid to be cold. In this Caſe, the Joints are 
lengthen'd, the pituitous Matter inſinuating itſelf between the 
282 ſo as to relax the Nerves and Ligaments. Tho' this 
iſeaſe, for the moſt part, comes on gradually, and by flow 
Advances; yet ſometimes it ſeizes a Perſon on à ſudden; as 
when, after being fatigued with Heat, he immediately takes a 
very plentiful Draught of the Liquor of the Indian Palm-tree. 
Thus we have ſometimes ſeen, in our own Country, in the 
Seaſon of the Dog - days, when Perſons have been heated with 
Running, or any other vehement Motion, that a Draught of 
Beer, or Whey and Curds, greedily ſwallow'd, has thrown 
_ into the utmoſt Danger of their Lives, and even proved 
To proceed, the Symptoms of this Diſorder are manifeſt to 
Sight ; for there is a ſpontaneous Laſlitude of the whole Body ; 
the Motion and Senſation, eſpecially of the Hands and Feet, 
are depraved ; and the fame Kind of throbbing Titillation is 
felt in them, as is felt in the Fingers and Toes in a cold Coun- 
try, and in the Winter-ſeaſon, only the Pain is not ſo great. 
Sometimes the Voice is ſo obſtructed, that the Sick can hardly 
ſpeak articulately. This happen'd to myſelf under this Diſor- 
er; for my Voice was fo low for a whole Month, that thoſe 
who ſat cloſe to me could ſcarcely underſtand what I faid. 
Beſides theſe Symptoms, there ſometimes happen many others, 
all which, however, ſeem to owe their Riſe to a cold and tena- 
cious 3 3 but let it ſuffice, that I have mention'd the 
incipal. 
Let us now betake ourſelves. to the Cure, which is uſually 
| es f tedious, becauſe the cold and viſcid Humour is not eaſily 
and quickly diſcuſſed: However, it is not mortal in its own 


Nature, except it falls upon the Muſcles of the Breaſt and 


Thorax, and fo ſtops the Paſſage of the Breath and Voice: 
Above all things, you muſt avoid, if by any Means poſſible, 
Confinement to your Bed; but beſtir yourſelf, as much as 
Strength will allow, either in Walking or Riding, or any 
other Kind of vigorous Exerciſe : Running, indeed, is more 
than you can perform. Strong and ſmarting Frictions are alſo 
2 at which your Bengal Men- ſervants, and Ma- 
lacca Women, are very dexterous ; for our European Servants 
are as much unaccuſtomed to this Exerciſe as to Bathing, which 
is frequently uſed here, They prepare Fomentations and In- 
ſeſſions of a noble Herb called Lagendi, which has a Leaf like 
the Perſicaria, and is of a ſweet aromatic Smell. This Plant, 
I am well aſſured, not only does the Service of Chamomile and 
Melilot, but excels them, at leaſt, in my Opinion, in its 
diſcuſſive and reſolving Virtues. The Hands and Feet are 
alſo to be anointed with the Oils of Cloves and Mace, but 
mix'd with Oil of Roſes ; for are too cauſtic, and very 
eaſily corrode the Skin, if uſed alone. Beſides theſe Medicines, 
we have a noble kind of Naphta, brought from Sumatra, which 
lies over-againſt the Kingdom of Fave, and in Sight of the 
ſame. This Drug the [ndians call Minjac Tanmah, which 

nifies the Oil of the Earth; becauſe it breaks out of 

Earth in the fame manner as the Naphua, which we know, 
and call Petroleum ; or burſts out of the Rock, and runs into 
the ſubjacent Rivers. This Oil is ſo highly valued by the Bar- 
barians, that the King of Achin, who is the moſt powerful 
Printe in that Iſland, has forbidden its Exportation under Pain 
of Death ; ſo that the Inhabitants bring it off by Stealth from 


&S + 8 


| 7.73 ba | It is alſo of a mode but not à nauſeous Smell. a 
The Eſentia de Cedra, being prepar d without the Help of D 


up their Legs, ſeem to imitate - 


the Land, in the Dead gf the Night, to ours, and the Engliſh. 


BER 


Ships that to be near their Shores. This Oil, rubbed on 
the Parts affected, relieves the Patient in a miraculous. manner. 


But ſince this Diſeaſe belongs to the chronic Kind, no Me- 
dicines are ſo effectual againſt it as Decochions of the Root of 
' China, Sarſaparilla, and Lignum Guaiacum, which, by their 
gentle and friendly Heat, diſcuſs thoſe cold and thick Humours, 
and evacuate them by Sweat and Urine. We muſt, however, 
now-and-then interpoſe ſome gentle Cathartic.. The beſt of 
this Kind is what we here prepare of an Extract of Aloe 
and what is commonly called Gale Cambodia, corruptly — 
by us Gutti Gambd. 

' Phlebotomy is not allowed in this Caſe ; for it is not a 
Plethora, but a Cacochymia, that is in Fault; and who is fo 
ignorant as not to know, that the Blood is the Fountain of Heat, 
and the Treaſure of Life ? | 

The Reliques of this Diſeaſe are conveniently diſcuſſed by 
Venice Treacle, Mithridate, tr. and by Sudorifics, Diuretics, 
und ſuch Medicines as ſtrengthen the Nerves. Scaſonable Ex- 
erciſe will aſſiſt Nature to overcome the other troubleſome At- 
tendants on this Diſorder. Hontius de Madicina Indarum. 

BERILLISTICA. A kind of pretended Magic Art, em- 
ployed in obſerving preternatural Viſions in Glaſs Mirroirs, 
which are called BERILLI. Rulandusr. | . © 

BERMUDIANA. This Plant takes its Name from the 
Bermudas Iſlands, from whence the Seeds of the firſt Species 
were brought. 

The Characters are; | + bc 

It hath lily Flowers, compoſed of fix Petals, whoſe Em- 

ment becomes à triangular Fruit, which opens in three 

Parts, and is divided into three Cells, which are filled with 
round Seeds, _ 

There are two Species of this Plant. Miller's Dit. 

BERNA, or BIRMINA. Theſe Rulandus explains by Vas 
Vitreatum, a glazed Veſſel. 

BERNARDIA. This was ſo named by the late Dr. Wil- 
liam Houftoun; in Honour of Dr. Bernard de Feffieu, Demon- 
ſtrator of Plants in the Royal Garden at Paris, | 
Ibe Characters are; | 

It is Male and Female in different Plants ; the Male Plants 
N ſmall Katkins, which, when ripe, fall off; the Female 

ants have a coccous petalous Flowers, which are ſucceeded b 
tricoccous Fruits, reſembling thoſe of the Ricinus. | 

There are four Species of this Plant. | 

I know of no medicinal Virtues attributed to this Plant. 

ller's Dictionary. G 1 2223 

BERRIONIS. Colophony, Gum Juniper, or Vernice. 
Rulandus. l | 2 Sj 
BERS. A fort of Electuary which the Zgyptians make uſe 
of out of Gaiety, in order to raiſe a temporary Delirium ; in 
which they probably take the fame monſtrous Satisfaction as 
the Europeans do in getting drunk. The Compoſition is thus: 


Take of white Pepper, and of the Seeds of white Henbane, 
each twenty Drams; Opium, ten Drams; Indian Nard, 
Euphorbium, and Pellitory of Spain, each one Dram; 
and Saffron, five Drams. Reduce all theſe Ingredients to a 
fine Powder in a Marble Mortar, and make into an Elec- 

-  - tuary, wich three Parts of pure Honey. | 


This Electuary is not to be uſed till it has ſtood fix Months. 
It ſeems to differ very little from the Philonium Romanum, of 
which Avicenna has given us the Receipt ; and the Egyptians 
find it from Experience to be poſſeſſed of the fame Virtues 


and Efficacy, Proſp. + 
5 


BERULA, Offic. Skim Rivin, Mr, Pont. 
Dill. Cat. Giff. 142. Sium erecfum umbellatum, frve Paſtinaca 


aquatica, Raii 1. 444. Merc. Bot. 1. 69. Phyt. Brit. 
114. Sinm five Apium paluſtre, foliis oblongrs, C. B. Pin. 
154 Raii _ 3. 211. Rupp. Flor. Jen. 25. Tourn. 
o8. Elem. Bot. 258. Boerh. Ind. A. 55. Buxb. 305. 

Sion Fn Apium paluſtre, foliis oblongis, Bot. Monſp. 243. Sium 
umbelliferum, J. B. 3. 172. Chab. 173. Sium medium, Ejuſd. 
174. & J. B. 173. Siam minus alterum, Park. Theat. 1241. 
ium majus anguſtifolium, Ger. Emac. 256. Sum erectum, 
foliis ferratis, D. y. Nafturtium aquaticum, Ger. Icon. 
200. UPRIGHT- WATER PARSNIP. OS. 
It grows for the moſt part in moiſt. and wet Places, and 
flowers in the Month of June. Its Leaves are only now in Uſe. 
It is eſteemed an Antiſcorbutic, and like the Sizm, or Water- 
Parſnip, diſſolves and evacuates the Stone, provokes Urine and 
the Menſes, expels the Fcetus, and, if mixed with Food, is of 
Service in the Cure of Dyſenteries. Dale. | 
BERYLLUS, Offic. Boet. 214. Cale. Muſ. 221. Mont. 


Exot. 44. De Lact. Aldrov. Muſ. Metal. 95a. Kentm. 
47. ., - froe Beli, Charlt. Foſſ. 40. THE BE- 
Dale. | 
This is a precious ſhining and tranſparent Stone, the Colour 
of which is commonl ar tr oy there are ſome of the 
Colour of Oil, or of Garli ** 
ur 


- 
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 ſcrided by Galen, and recommended by büm for Tiflammations | 


rally of a Pound. t 


from whoſe Cup ariſes the Pointal, w 


into the Noſtri 


B E T 


Gold: They call this laſt Chry/oberillus ; that is to ay, 


gilded J. 
Ede 100d of Zehn 
It is good to ſtop 


der Drogues. : 
ERYTION, nei ter. The Name of a Collyrium de- 


of the Eyes. It is alſo the Name of. a Paſtil, taken Notice of 


the ſame Author, as in Dyſenteries. 
5 A Wege. RNS of an Integer; gene- 


ESACHAR. A or Sponge. 1 
BESASA. Bras. Ahe Ruta Sylveftris, wild Rue. 
BESLERIA. This Plant was named after Bafilizs Boller, 


a NON at Nuremberg, Who was the Author of a Book, 
inti d, - Hortus Eyftetenſies | x 6 h 
The Characters are ; 

It hath a Flower cy u 
and of an anomalous or perſonated Figure, having two Lips; 

Rich is fixed like a Nail 

in the hinder Part of the Flower, which afterward becorhes a 
ſoft, fleſhy, oval-ſhap'd Fruit, in which are many ſmall Seeds. 

There are four Species of this Plant. | 

I know of no medicinal Virtues attributed to this Plant. 
Miller's Dictionary. | 

BESONNA. Rulandus explains this by Muſcarum Fungus, 


F.. „ pos Sponge, which is the Nidus of ſome Sort 


of Flies. 

BESSANEM. This, in Avicenna, ſignifies a Redneſs of 
the external Parts, reſembling that which precedes the Le- 
proſy. It occupies the Face and Extremities. This ſhould 
ſeem to be what we call Chilblains. | 

BESTIA. * ſort of Beaſt. 

BESTO. A Name, in Oribaftus, for the Saxifraga, Sa- 


BETA: Beet. A well-known Plant. 
There are two Species of Beets, of which the black Beet, and 
eſpecially its Root, boiled with Lentils, is a powerful Binder; 


but the. white Sort k the Belly in a right Le ＋ but 
both of them are of bad Juice; on account of their pen & 
by which Quality, however, theit Juice, with Honey, infu 
ils, purges the Head, ahd helps Pains in the 
Ears. The Decoction of the Roots and Leaves detergeth Scurf 


and Nits, and mitigates Chilblains, which are fomented there- 


with. The crude Leaves are applied by way of Cataplaſm to 
the Alphi, which ought” firſt to be rubb'd with Nitre ; they 
alſo ſerve as a Catap for an Alopecia, after the Place has 
been ſcrap'd, and for ſpreading Ulcers. Being boil'd, x 
cure Eruptions of Pimples, (ig aii naſſa) Burns, and Eryſipe 
Dioſcorides, Lib, 2. Cap. 149. | 
here is another Sort of Beet call'd Beta Sylveſtris, or the 
wild Beet; of which Dioſcorides treats under the Appellation 
of Limonium. 
BETA ALBA, Offi. Ger. Emac. 318. Raii Hift. 1. 204. 
Beta, Chab. 302. Beta alba vel palleſcens, que Sicula & Cic 


Offcinarum, Hitt. Oxon. 2. 596. Boerh. Ind. A. 2. 94. Beta 
communis alba, Park. Parad. 489. Ger. 251. Beta candida, 
J. B. 2, 961. Beta alba vel tall cents, que Cicla Officinarum, 


C. B. 118. Tourn. Inſt. 502, HITE BEET. Dak. 
| The Root of this Plant is large and thick, growing _y in 


the Ground, ſhooting out pretty large Leaves ftanding on lo 
Foot-ſtalks, pretty nd and roundifh inted, — 4 
crumpled, of a flaſhy and inſipid Taſte. The Stalks are 
pretty thick and angular, growing to be two Foot high or 
more, branch'd and beſet with like Leaves, but ſmaller, 
The Flowers grow in Cluſters, of a green Colour, ſmall and 
chaffy, The is hard and prickly, This is uſually planted 
in ens; though we have a Species of Beet which grows 
wild in ſeveral Places by the Sea; ſide. 

Beets are more uſed as a Pot-herb, and to eat with Salt-meat, 
than phyſically. 2 the Belly, and attemperate hot 
choleric Humours. uice of the Roots is ſometimes uſed 
as an Errhine, being ſnuff'd up the Noſe to clear the Head of 
3 mucous Humours, and by that means to help old 


2 Beet is one of the Five emollient Herbs. Milli- 

BETA RUBRA, Offic. Ger. 251. Emac. 318. Rai Hiſt. 
1. 204. Chab. 302. J. B. 2. 961. 
C. B. 118. Hiſt. Oxon. 2. 596. Tourn. Inſt. 502. 
communis rubra, Park. Parad. 489. RED BEET. Dale. 

This grows in all reſpects like the former, except it i 
Leaves ftraitz and the w 


ſomewhat leſs, and the 


' *BETLE, O. Bette fo 
This Stone is found in the Mines in the Bf, þ 


Hemorrhages, 60. Balle froe 
and given inwardly ; but it is ſeldom uſed in Medicine. Le- 


of one Leaf, which is tubulous, 


broken and wra 


Hontius aſſerts, that the Leaves of the Beile, 


Uſe of the 


B ET 


Betre, Ger. 1357. Emac.. 1541. 
ethle, Park. Theat. 161 5. 3 
C Pin. 410. Jonſ. Dendr. 172. C. Com, Flo: Mal. 
| Betelle, J. B. 1. 437. 33. Betele, Bont. 
I. Beetla, Codi, Hort. Mal. 7. 29. Tab. 15. Piper longuon, 
dliorum nervis decurrentibus tenuioribus & mollicribus, Betle 


Betre, Bitle, Betele, 
= tle, Betele, fue 


dictum 


Hiſt. Oxon. 3. 603. Bulatwela, Herm. Muſ. Zeyl. 
34- BETLE. o* —_ 
This is a Plant of the ſcandent Kind, much celebrated in 


the Eaft- Indies. The Leaves are principally in Uſe, which 


are eſteemed beſt when fully ripe, and of a yellowiſh Colour 3 


they are ſpoiled by being much handled when they are new 
led en he Pie | | f 4 


: 


In the Malacea Illands, the Betle bears -a kind of Fruit 
wreathcd in the Form of Lizard's Tail, which the Inha- 
bitants of theſe Iſlands eat on account of its agreeable and 
teful Taſte. Bentiut informs us, that it bears « Fruit re- 
mbling the white oblong Pepper, or rather the Lail of a 
rmouſe. This Fruit is, b 1 of the Malacca 
„called Siri: Boa, and is had in much higher Eſteem 

than the Leaves of the Bertie. It is planted like Vines, and 
Props and Supports are erected for it to creep along. Come, 
for the ſake of greater Profit, make it cling to the Trees 
which bear the Arcea, or Indian Nut, and thus form a beau 


tiful Shade. It grows in all the Provinces of the Indies on ic 


Sea Coaſts, but not in midland Places, or ſuch as lie ron tc 
from the Sea, unleſs it has been tranſplanted to thenl. 

Moſt of the antient Botaniſts confound the Bethe with the 
Malabathrum, or Indian Leaf; but they are quite difierenc 
Plants, ſince, according to Garcias, the latter is a ſtrait Tree, 
whereas the former is of the ſcandent Kind, and ſtands in need 
of Supporters. 

In the Mota, the Afternoon, the Evening, and the 
Night-time, the Indians chew the Beele, and carry it conti- 
nually about in their Hands ; but they do not uſe it alone upon 
account of its Bitterneſs, but wrap up the /ndian Nut, and a 
little Lime, in the Leaf of the Betle, which they affirm to be 
a Mixture of a very grateful Taſte. Others mix Lycium with 
the Betle. The Rich and Opulent uſe it with Camphire of 


Borneo, and ſome others with Aloes-wood, Muſk, and Amber- 


iſe. When thus prepar'd, it has fo agreeable a Taſte, and 
— the Breath ſo ſweet and fragrant, that the more wealthy 
of the Inhabitants chew it almoſt continually ; and alſo others 
according to their Circumſtances ; tho" ſome chew the Arcea 
with Cinnamon or Cloves. "Theſe are the Circumſtances, of 
which Garcias gives us an Account ; but other Authors, who 
have travell'd ſelves thro* the Indies, inform us, that both 
the rich and poor Indians conſtantly chew the Arcea alone, 
d up, with-a little Lime, in the Leaves of 
the Betle, which ſends forth ſo fragrant a Smell, as to fill the 
whole Room. Upon ſpitting out the firſt Juice, which ſome re- 
tain, it appears bloody, which Colour it receives from the Ar- 
cea, and not from the Betle, Then they take ſucceffively more 
Leaves, prepar d in the ſame manner. Unleſs the Indians us d 
this Practice, their Breaths would have a diſagrecable Smell. 
us d without the 
above - mentioned Subſtances, which is frequently done, corrode 
the Teeth, and ſometimes make them drop out. In the Indies 
I myſelf have known young Men, not exceeding twenty-five 
Years of Age, entirely deprived of their Tceth, by a frequent 
ves of the Berle, 0 
When take their Leave of any one, tis cuſtomary to 
make him a Preſent of a filken Purſe full of thoſe Leaves thus 
prepar d; and no one allows his Friend to part from him with- 


out a Helle, which, with them, is the Sign of taking Leave. 


When wt thong their Addreſſes to the Great and,Opulent, 
they uſe to the Betle, in order to give them an agreeable 
Breath; for, with them, not to have a perfum'd Breath, is an 
unpardonable Tranſgreſſion of the Laws of Decorum and 
Manners ; and when People of a low Condition are aal to 
converſe with the Great and Opulent, = ut their Hands 
on their -Mouths, leſt, perhaps, -a Guſt ir diſagreeable 
Breath ſhould e offenſive to the Noſtrils of their Betters. 
When their Women have Buſineſs of a certain kind to tranſact 
with Men; they chew the Betle previouſly, imagining that it is 
an Incitement to Wantonneſs : Hence, when they pay their 
Viſits, and mutual Compliments, they always have the Berl: in 
their Hands ; and it is g. preſented with the greateſt 
Demonſtrations of Benevolence, along with Arcea and Lime, 
in a wooden Veſſel kept on purpoſe, "The chew it principally 
after Dinner, in order to prevent Uneaſineſs at their Stomachs. 
They ſometimes uſe to abſtain from it, when performing the 
funeral Rites of their near Relations, and on certain Days ſet 
apart for faſting, | 25 IT" 
It flrengthens the Gums, corroborates the Heart and Sto- 
mach, diſcuſſes Flatulences, and purges the Stomach and Brain ; 
if chew'd in the Morning, immediately after Breakfaft, it ren- 
dert he Breath agreeable, but blackens the Teeth, and, accord- 
ing to Bontiu, not only corrodes, but makes them fall out. 


—— 


- 
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Brit. 
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. The Portugueſe Women infitate the Indians 


e Indian in this Paticlar, 
and are ſo exceſſively fond of 79. Bethe, that Bey ak | 


ing (= live without it. Rall Hier. Plantar. _ 
BETONI CA, Offic. Ger. 557. Emac. 7514. Raii . 
82 238. Mer. Pin. 15; Rivin, Irr. Mon. Dill. 
il. 126. Betonitd wilgaris, Merc. Bot. 1. 23. Phyt. 
15. Betonica 2 C. B. Pin. 2 * Tourn. | 
202. Elem. Bot. 172: Boeth. Ind. A. 154. Rupp. Flor. Jen. 
136. Buxb. 37. Betonica vulgaris purpurea, FB. 3 301, 
2 vulgatior, flore E 2 Park. I heat. 614. Betonica 
Joe ¶etonica, Chab. 431. OOD BETONY, Dale. 
The Root of Betony is pretty thick at the Head, whence it 
ſends out a great Number of ſmall Fibres, of an unpleaſant nau- 
ſeous Taſte. The Leaves grow on pretty long. Foot-ſtalks, 


ſomewhat wrinkled, rough and hairy, full of Veins; broader at 


Bottom than at the End, which is blunt-polnted; they are 


 roundly indented about the Edges. The Stalk is four-ſquare, 


about a Foot or more high, with very few Joints ; at each of 
which ſtand two Leaves, one oppoſite to the other, on ſhort 
Foot-ſtalks. The Flowers grow in Spikes on the Tops of the 
Stalks, verticillatim, or whorle-faſhion, two ſmall Leaves be- 
ing placed under each Whorle : they are of a red purpliſh Co- 
lour, of one ſingle Flower, having a round Galea, and a La- 
bella divided into three Parts, each growing in a rough five- 
pointed Calyx, in which, after the Flowers are paſt, grow four 
ſmall Seeds. 

Betony grows in Woods and Thickets, and by Hedge-ſides, 
and flowers in May and June. The Leaves and Flowers are 
uſed, | 

Betony is a cephalic, hepatic, and vulne Plant, of 
ſo — ol. che the Altions: that govt Fa Muſa, 
Phyſician to Auguſtus Ceſar, wrote a whole Treatiſe concern- 
ing it. It is very good in Pains of the Head, Convulſions, and 
nervine Affections. The dried Leaves, cut and mix'd with 
Tobacco, are frequently ſmoak'd for the Head-ach, Vertigo, 
and fore Eyes. NMix'd with Wood-ſage and CGround-pine, it 
makes a good Diet-drink for the Gout and rheumatic Pains, 

The freſh Leaves, bruis'd, are good for green Wounds, and to 
draw out Splinters. 

The only officinal Preparation from this Herb is the Em- 
plaſtrum de Betonicg. Miller's Bot. Off. 

The Leaves of this Plant have an herby Taſte, are a little 
faltiſh and aromatic, and give no Tincture of red to the blue 
Paper. "The Flowers and Roots, which are very bitter, ſtain 
it very little. The Betony is full of Sulphur, mix'd with a little 
oily, volatile Salt and Earth. 

By the chymical Analyſis it affords a great deal of Oil, a little 
Earth, and fix'd Salt ; no concreted volatile Salt, but a little 
urinous Spirit. | 

The Betony is vulnerary, aperitive, diuretic, ſweetening, good 
for the Diſeaſes of the Brain and lower Belly ; a Tea of the 
Leaves is good for the Vapours, Sciatica, Gout, Pains in the 
Head, Jaundice, and Palfy : The Ptiſan of its Leaves, a cold 
Infuſion of them in Water, the Conſerve of its Flowers, the 
Syrup of the Flowers and Leaves, and the Juice and Extract of 
theſe Parts, have the ſame Virtues :- They promote Expectora- 
tion, and bring away purulent Matter ; they conſolidate inter- 
nal Ulcers, and remove Obſtructions in the Bowels: A Sneezing 
Powder is made of the Leaves, and a vulnerary and cephalic 
Plaiſter is prepar'd with the Juice: The Roots have not the 
ſame Effect, but they purge both upwards and downwards. 
Martyn's Tournefort. | 

A Decoction of Herniaria and Betony is commended for the 
Stone in the Kidneys and Bladder. Others adviſe a Decoction 
of Betony to ſtop a Flux of the Lochia after the Birth. The 
Surgeons mix it in their cephalic Cataplaſms. They make a 
Plaiſter of 'the Leaves for Wounds, eſpecially thoſe of the 
Head. Boerhaave. 

In the old Diſpenfatory of the College, a Conſerve of the 
Flowers of Betony was directed, which is omitted in the pre- 


ſent. Some Authors, however, have a very great Opinion of it. 


EMPLASTRUM DE BETONICA : Betony Plaiſter. 


Take of green Betony, Pimpinel, Agrimony, Sage, Penny- 
royal, Yarrow, the leſſer Bs, * Clary, each {1 
Ounces; of Frankincenſe and Maſtich, . each two Drams; 
of Orrice and round Birthwort, each fix Drams ; of Wax 
and Turpentine, each eight Ounces; of Refin of the 
Pine- tree, fix Ounces ; of Gum-elemi, and Oil of Firr, 
each two Ounces ; of White-wine, three Pounds. Let 
the Herbs be well bruis'd in a Mortar, and ſtand in Macera- 
tion for a Week with the White-wine, and then ftirred 
about and boil'd: When the Wine is preſſed out, ftrain'd, 

and boil'd to the Conſumption of a third Part, put to it 
tte Oll of Firr, then the melted Wax, afterwards the 
Refin and Gums, and laſt of all the Turpeatine. 
theſe have had a gentle Boil, and been taken from the Fire, 
and near cooled, fift in it the Orrice and Birthwort in fine 
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P owder, and ſtir i | ſo " 
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This hath paſſed thro' all the Reviſes of our wi 
little or no Alteration, but is not in any other officinal Dif 

ſatory that I have met with. It requires a good deal of E. 
and Trouble in the Compoſition; yet, as it is ſometimes met 
with in Preſcription, molt of the Shops are at the Pains to keep 


it by them, | 1 ; 
BETONICA AQUATICA, See Sener ease. 
BETONICA-PAULL See Veronica Mas. 
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Baula, Offic. C. B. Pin. 427. J. B. 1: 148. Raii Hiſt. 2. 
1410. Synop. 3. 1. Chab. 60. Ger. 1295. Emac. 1478. 
Park. Theat. 1408. IT ourn, Inſt. 588. Elem. Por 460; Boerh. 


Ind. A. 2. 182. Dill. Cat. Gifl. 42- Rupp. Flor. Jen, 265. 
Buxb. 38. Merc. Bot. 1. 23. Phyt. Brit. 15. Mer. Pin. 15. 
Jonſ. Dendr. 33.3 THE BIKCH-TREE. „ 
I h 
This Tree grows to be tall and large, cover'd on the Oatfide 
with a whitiſh Bark, which it ſheds yearly. It has a great Num- 
ber of ſlender, tough, red T'wigs, or ſmall Branches, cloathed 
with ſmall, roundiſh, green Leaves, indented about the Edges ; 
theſe are preceded by little ſcaly round Cones, which contain 
the Seed. It grows in Woods in divers Parts of the Land, 
The Leaves of the Birch-tree are accounted good for the 
Dropſy, as alſo for the Itch, uſed both inwardly and outwardly. 
The 3 that flows out of this Tree, bored with an Augic 
in the Spring, is accounted to be very good for the Stone and 
Gravel, and againſt bloody Urine, A, the Strangury. The 
Wood N Fire- wood, and, next to Juniper, is prefer d 
to burn in Times of Peſtilence, and contagious Diſtempers. 
Miller's Bot. Off. ; 
The Bark of the Birch- tree is very fine. Tragus ſays, that 
he has ſeen, in a Library at Cire in Switzerland, Verſes writ- 
ten upon it; they uſe it to this Day to make Ropes for Wells: 
[to {mg that the Liquor which comes out of the Trunk of 
this Tree, after it has been pierced with an Augre in the Spring, 
is very aperitive, deterſiye, and coſmetic ; they aſcribe the ſame 


Virtues to its depurated Juice, and diſtill' d Water. Martyn's 
Traits | 
BETULUS. A Tree; call'd alſo Os r RVS, which fee. 


BEX. Bug, a Cough, is nothing elſe but a vehement Effla- 
tion, in which a great Quantity of Breath, being hurry'd forth 
with vaſt Swiftnels, attra = puſhes forward, by its Impetuo- 
ſity, whatever obſtructs its Paſſage ; and, if it be too weak te 
expel the offenſive Matter at the firſt Diſcharge, it fails not to 
renew its Effort even once and again. For the moſt it ob- 
tains its End; that is, whenever the Breath paſſes with a ſtrong 
Current, and the obſtructing Matter is diſpos'd for Expulſion, 
as when it is neither of a watery nor viſcous Subſtance, Galen 
De Sympt. Cauſis, Lib. 2. Cap. 4. 

The End of a Cough is to cleanſe the Paſſage of the Breath. 
1dem, in 6. Hipp. de Morb. vu. Cam. 5. See Þ uss1s. 

BEXUGO. This is the Root of the Clematitis Peruviana 
of Caſp. Bauhine. It is purgative, taken in the Quantity of a 
Dram. The Indians prefer it to Mechoacan. 

BEYA, in the alchymiſtical Jargon, is the Agua Mercuria- 
lis, Mercurial Water, which is Wife to the Gabrien, or Sulphur 
1 rum, Sulphur of the Philoſophers. | | 

BEZOAR. Avenzoar is the firſt who mentions Bezoar as 
us'd by way of Medicine, or gives its Hiſtory. He ſays, that 
is beſt which is found in the Eaft, near the Eyes of Stags. But 
that which has gone under that Name in cheſs latter Centuries, 
is, according to the beft Accounts, always found in the Sto- 
mach, or rather Omaſum, of the Cervicapra. | 

This is originally a Perſan Word, namely, Badzcher, or 
Bazcher, which, in that Language, ſignifies no more than any 
Subſtance intended to r the fatal Effects of Poiſon; and 
the Per ſians us d the Word in the ſame Senſe in which the 
Greeks us'd the Word Antidote, whether that Antidote was a 
e or * Medicine. But the fon came after- 
wards to be peculiar propriated to that Species of Stone 
which, by a * . 2 or Perſian Word, we now cal 
Bezaar. Some Arabian Authors have aſſerted, that this Stone 
was only to be found in Mines; and others, that it was to be 
met with in the Heads of certain Serpents : But the moſt judi- 
cious Authors of that Nation have given an Account, which 
has ſince been confirm'd by the Relations of ſeveral Travellers, 
Ho. 0 that wy Stone 4 in * Corners of the Eyes 
of ſu as have cat nts ;; where, growing gradual! 
bigger, b -& Formation of one Cruſt above — it at a 
acquires a Weight, as to drop off of its own accord, and is 
found .in the ſandy Grounds of China and Tobout or Tebet. If 
applied to Wounds, occaſion'd by the Bites of venomous Ani- 
mals, it extracts the Poiſon lodg d in them; for, as ſoon as it 
comes into Contact with a Wound of this kind, it adberes tt. 
it of its own accord; and, after having abſorb'd as much 
the Poiſon as it can contain, it diſcharges its venomous Contents 
in the Water in which it is immerſed. After which it by 
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mals from.which Ong ag, ms an the different! Chmates in 
which. theſe. Animals fire. The Bemcer Stone is alfo-fometimes 
found. in gether Parts of theſe Animals beſides the Giali-bladder.” 


it upon making. Rel by: 4 d than enriching. 
Miudswotha Knowledge of, yheit Orig in and ties Tra- 
vellers, on the other hand, have not always an ity ob 
procuring the Evidence of. their demſes, in Caſes of this Nature ; 
they oft on the Relations of others, with regard to Things 
they lyes have not ſeen, In Matten therefore of this 
kind, an accurate and minute Examination of- any: Subſtance 
is ſometimes of. more Uſe an Importance, than 4 greit many 
Accounts and Relations concerning it, I his Conſideration in- 
due'd me to undertake a very, caretult Examination uf the ſeveral 
Subſtandes call'd! Bazar, a. Name. given to a particular Species 
of. Stones found. in the Bodies of-certain Animals. Some affirm, 
that the  Bezoar comes originally frum the Perfian Word 
or Pazan, which fignikes Dung or Dirt 3 others main» 
tain, that it is, deriv d from the Hebrew or Cle Word Balu- 
; which means a ne againſt! Poiſonyct 
he firſt Stones known under the Name af Bezoar were im; 
from the EY Nations ; but, ſince — of 
America, we have ſome brought to us, which reſembling 
the former both in the Conſommatian o Weir Parte, and than 
medicinal Mirtues, have been alſo call'd Bexooty, only with this 
Difference, that what comes from the Lewant is call/d, Oriental 
Bezoar,. and what is imported from America regeives:the Name 
of Occidents/ Bezoar. There are allo other ſtony etions 
taken from Animals, which are diſpos'd in Strata, and have 
deen call'd Bezears.3 bot theſe have been diſtinguiſh'd. by the 
Names of the parti Animals from which they happen to be 
taken ; ſuch, for' Inſtance, are the Bezoar" of the „ and 
that of the Coaymas. Some, taking the Word Bezoar for a go+ 
neral Name, ſignifying any Medicine againſt Poiſon, —_— 
plicd it, without Diſtinction, to every Subſtance of that 
ture: that the Name Bezoar has aſſix d to chymical 


zeard;eg has alſo been beſtowed upon ſome Powders, or artificial 
nes, i is an Ingr 
Counteſs of Kent's Powder, and the Goa Stone. | 


of —— — Layers, like thoſe of 
4 y <6 nd grey? LA 


n Body 
F. f ſo eloſely to one another, 

upon breaking the Stone, we may obſerve ſeveral La 

of di > Thickneſſes, and even ſometimes of different 
lours, There ate alſo found. Lamine, which; upon breaking 
theſe Stones, diſc , and ſeparate themſelves v larly 
from each other; which they alſo do when a con; le | 
2 Heat is apply d to them. The Subſtance which ppſſeſſes the 
iddle-og Centre of theſe Bezoars, is uſually hard, gravelly, 
and pretty ſmooth. The Bezodrdic Layers, which cover this Sub- 
ſtance, are caſily broken between the Teeth, to which they ad- 
y glutinous Subſtance, and tinge the Sava a 


Upon burning ſome of theſe Layers, I found that were 
eahily — * and contain'd a volatile Salt r. Oil. 
The Matter which romain'd after their being burn'd, reſembled 
the Caput Mortuwm which remains in the Retort aſter the Di- 
ſtillation of animal Subſtances. Theſe Stones are ſmooth on 
their Surfaces, but ſometimes, on certain Parts, are rough and 
unpalidh'd,. like —_— hey are 2 tender, and, if 
apply d with a conßderable Degree of Force to Paper, rubb'd 
over wich Chalk, W hitc-lead, or Lime, they wear away, and 
tinge-the Paper, thus prepared, with a yellow, greeniſh, or 
ve Colour, leaving forpe Part of their Subſtance upon the 
Chalk, White-lead, or Lime. I ſteep'd two of theſe Stones 
in cold Liquor, the! ene in Water, the other in Spirit of 
Wide, for twelve Hours, without any apparent Change or Al- 
ion being preuluced in them. I left the ſame Stone in the 
ater for ſome Days,. during which Time there was ſo very 
ſmall a Quantity of from it, as only render d 
the Water gently. turbid 3 the Water and Spirit of Wine had 
nevertheleſs penetrated both the Stones. | 
Among the great Number of Bexzoar Stoncs I have broken for 
the ſake of Examination, I have found many, in the Middles of 
Which, a bly to the Accounts of ſome Authors, there were 
Straws, Hairs, Marcafites, Flints, and gravelly Concretions, 
as much compacted, and as hard, as the Stones themſelves. In 
fomb of them I have alſo found: Talc, VVool, Stones almoſt 
reſembling thoſe: of Cherries, Stones of | Myrabslans, and Frag- 
ments of the Stoncs of other Fruits. In ſome I have alſo found 
a Sort of Caſſin- nuts and Kidaey-beans, included in à Coat 
or Membrane, the external Surtace of which was indurated by 
the Matter of wlüch the #:zoor is form'd, and in which the 
Membrane was {hrivell'd'up, and. become dry, In others 
| have found the:firſt Covering waſted ; and the entire Stones, 
upon being ſtruck, ſounded like Kagle-ſtones, I have endea+ 
vour'd to prick one of theſe Stones with a red-hot Needle, in 
order to diſeover het her it was genuine.or not; but the Needle 
did not prick them, and only lt a browniſh Mark where it 
touch'd them; which Method ſome Authors have propoſed as 
the moſt eſfectual for diſtinguiſhing the good from the coun» 
terfeit, aſſuring us at the ſame time, that thoſe in which the 
Kidney-heans were found, are counterfeited by the Inha- 
bitants of the ſeveral Countries from which this Commodity is 


- 


ſe Authors, therefore, adviſe us to make Choice of the 
Bexaar Stones which are of a moderate Bulk, of a browniſh 
Colour, and Which communicate a yellow Colour to Quick- 
lime, a- greeniſh\one to Chalk, and which cannot be difloly'd 


in Water, If prick d with a bot Iron, no Bubbles ought to 


ariſe round the I which is a Proof, that it is not adulterated 
with: any  Roſins., The Lamina alſo muſt be fine, and 
diſpos'd in Str The beſt Specics of theſe Stones are taken 
from Animals that feed on large Mountains, ſuch as thoſe of 
Perfis.. After all; it appears to me a hard Taſk to counterfeit 
—_ 2 any one on Jos my ol the leaſt * in 
this ity, . ma is 81 buy, as well as by the 
other Marks 7 4k lard —— x7 2p the Impoiture ; f 2 if 7 
it was counterfeited with Plaſter, or any other Subſtance of a 
ſimilar Nature, it would neither undergo a Change by means 
of Fire nor Water, noriconvey.its Colour to Lime, nor, in a 
word, would it be able to ſtand all the ſeveral Methods of 
Proof for diſtinguiſhing the genuine from the counterfeit, 
Nor is it credible, that, in order to counterfeit it, People 
ſhould be at the Pains to ſeek for all thoſe different Materials, 
which ſerve as Donato Ts 2 Loni or Beds of 
.which tis compos'd; ſince, without ſo much Ceremony, 

have only Occaſion to begin it upon a ſmall Ball of. the — 
Matter, which, in all Probability, is not very ſcarce. 

I am of Opinion, that the Subſtandes included in the Brzoar 
Stones diſaover to us the preciſe Manner in which they are 
form 'd, as Tavernier obſerves, who ſays, that theſe Stones are 
form'd around the ſmall Buds or Lops of the Branches of a ccr- 
tain Plant. Thoſe Buds of Tavernier may poſſibly be the ſame 
with the 1 mention d by Morand, and which I 
myſelf have obſerved. "Fheſe ſolid and indigeftible Bodies, re- 
maining in the Stomachs. of theſe Animals, irritate their (3Jands ; 
and 233 Lymph which theſe Glands diſcharge, * 
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with the Menſtruum of the Stomach, which is im d 
with the gr of the aromatic Plants, upon which feed, 
form regular, ſmooth, and beautiful Layers, which Art 


would in vain attempt to imitate; and I have even obſerv” 1 


that whatever Subſtance was lodg'd in the Centre of 
Stones, the Strata were ſo fine, and ſo well diſpos'd, that the 
external Figures of the Stones bear a Reſemblance to that of 
the Subſtance lodged within them. 

If, for Example, a Piece of Straw be the Ground-work, 
the Stone form'd upon it will be long; if it is a Piece of Flint, 
the Stone will preſerve the ſame Figure; and, if a Kidney- bean, 
we may obſerve externally the Radicle, and the Line which 
ſeparates the two Lobes of the Bean. In ſhort, from the Form 
and Weight of theſe Stones, we are enabled to judge effectually 
of the particular Subſtances on which they are form'd. Thus, 
as.itt a Commodity ſo precious as Bezoar, we are not allowed 
to break each Stone, we muſt therefore truſt to the Touch and 
Sight, after having try'd our Experiments upon ſome of the 
moſt ſuſpicious ones. By the Sight we are enabled at once to 
form a — of the Colour, which ought to be neither too 

ale nor too deep. Secondly, we are to judge of it from the 
Finencv of the Grain, and the Texture being ſo ſmooth and 
cloſe, that the ſeveral Laminæ are not eaſily ſeparated from 
each other. We muſt alſo take care to chooſe thoſe which 
are of a regular Figure; that, for Inſtance, of a Kidney, a 
Bird's-egg, or ſome other ſimilar Form. By the Touch'we 
may alſo judge of the Subſtance included in the Bezoar, fince 
the Weight or Lightneſs will determine that Point very well. 
If, for Inſtance, the Stone is heavy, the Ground-work, or 
Subſtance on which it is form'd, will be a Portion of Flint, 
oſſeſſing the greater Part of the Stone. If, on the other 
nd, the Stone is light, it will either be hollow internally, or 
include only ſome light Subſtance, ſuch as a Collection of Hairs, 
or ſome of the vegetable Subſtances I have already mentioned, 
The Stones which ſound upon being ſtruck, probably have, 
for their Groundwork, ſome Fruit, which, either becoming 
dry, ſhrinks up into a ſmaller Bulk than it at firſt had, or elſe is 
putrefied, and reduc'd to a Powder which ſome Authors eſteem 
very much, 
haveobſerv'd alſo, that when the Bezoar Stones are of the Shape 
and Form of a Kidney, feel light, and yield a Sound, a Kidney- 
bean is ordinarily the Subſtance on which they are form'd. 
There are others of theſe Stones which are alſo light, of a 
round and ſomewhat flat Figure. Theſe, upon Trial, I found 
contain'd a round and flat Fruit, almoſt of the Figure of a 
Caſlia-nut, Beſides, tho' theſe Bezoars ſhould include hard Stones 
of Fruit, (Inſtances of which have been met with) or even Por- 
tions of Wood, yet ſtill their Lightneſs renders them preferable, 
rovided the Bezoardic Matter bears the other Proofs, to thoſe 
rm'd upon Flints, and which are much more heavy. 

For anſwering its common Intentions in * the Method 
of preparing Bezvar is, to reduce it to a fine Powder, whether 
with a View to be taken in Subſtance, or to ſerve as an Ingre- 
dient in ſome other Compoſitions; provided we remember to 
pulverize only the Bezeardic Part, and to ſeparate all adventi- 
tious Subſtances, eſpecially Flints, and other Things which 
have none of the Qualities of Bezoar, and which are lodg'd in 
them. X | 

The Sentiments of People are ſtrangely divided with 
to the Animals which produce the Oriental and Occidental Be- 
zoars : But it appears, that the Oriental Bezoar, which is 
brought to us from Egypt and Perſia, the Eaft- Indies and 
China, is produc'd by a Species of wild Goat, which the Per- 

ns call Poke and which is larger than ordinary, ſwift as a 
Deer, and has Horns reclining on its Back; for which Reaſon 
@!ufius calls it Capricerva, and which is thus diſtinguiſh'd: 

Capra frve Gazella Bezoardica Orientalis, Offic. Gazella 
Indica, cornibus reftis longiſſimis nigris, prope Caput tantum 
annulatis, Raii Yor A. 79: Capricerva Orientalis, ꝭ qud 
Lapis Bezoar Orientalis, Schrod. 1 277. Caper five Hircus 
Bezoarticus, Aldrov. de Quad. Biſul. 755. Capra five Hircus 
Bezoarticus vel potius orator de Quad. 56. Hircus 
Bezoarticus, Charlt. Exer. 11. THE BEZOAR WE. 

That Species of Bezoar which is imported from America, is 
produc'd by a Goat, which differs little or none at all from 
the former, except with regard to its Horns. It is thus di- 
ſtinguiſh'd : 

eruus minor Americanus Bezoarticus, Offic, Capricerva 
Occidentalis, Schrod. 5. 278. Maxama ſeu Ceruus, Hern. 324. 
Caguacu-ete, Marcg. 235. Caguacu-apara, Ejuſd. Sive mas & 
ming, Raii Synop. A. 90. Piſ. (edit 1658) 98. THE 
ESSER AMERICAN DEER. 4 
Pomet deſcribes the Oriental Bezoar Goat thus, from M. du 


Renou : It is a active Animal, ſays he, that ſkips from 
Rock to Rock, at his Eaſe, and is v erce, ſo that when he 
is cloſely purſued, he ſometimes kills the Jadian Hunters. 


The Hoof, or Claws of his Feet, are divided neither more or 
leſs than the Goat's ; the Legs are pretty thick, the Tail ſhort 
13 up; the Body hairy, as that of the He- goat, but 

» and of an Aſh- colour, inclining to Red, or rather of 
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the Colour of the Hind's Belly; the Head is ſhap'd like: 
Goat, and'arm'd with — Horns, N | nb 
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are alſo ſpmetimes thicker and ſtriated Prang to 
Thickneſs, ' igrainkk yas de e 207 e nao 
The foflile Bezoars are Species of Stones, ſorm'd by Strata 
or Beds, and in Figure reſemble” the animal 'Bethf?" They 
are ordinarily of a grey-whitiſh Colour: Their S πẽ p 
minute z have no Smell; and are uſed in the Diſ-- 
orders for which the other Bezoars r per. Ae 
rica ſupplies us with large Quantities Bear, and 
they are alſo to be found in Hay, and ſeveral Phtts of France.” 
Mineral Bezoar is thus diſtinguiſr dj oh wn dt 
BEZOAR MINERABE;' Terre Sicula ; Breu 
nerale, Mont. Ind. Exot. 14.  Bezotr Mmerale;' Aldrov. 
Muſ. Metall. 805. Lapis Bezoar Minerale Siculus, Bocce. 


Fd. Ital. 379. Lapis Buam Si albus, Orientali frasi- 
hor, Cup Ghorts Oath, Supp. 1. 246. Lapis Bezoar 72 
Geoff. Prælect. 69. De Laet. de Lap. 114. Beauty Miner 
lis Siciliana, Boce. Muſ. di Fiſica 35. MINERAL BEZO AR, 
or SICILIAN EARTH. | 1 YO, KN. go ne 
There are ſome other Subſtances, which, from the Manner of 
their Production, are called\Bezoar. Thus there are the 

- BEZOAR GERMANICUM, German Bezoir. See 


FEGAGROPILA\L' Fi. 
BEZOAR/'HYSTRICINUM; See HysTrIx. 
BEZOAR'MICROCOSMI, is the human Calculus. 

 BEZOARSIMLE. See SixIA. $4 62977! (21). 

Thoſe who haye written-upon Bezoars, and amongſt others 

Caſpar Baub ine, have comprehended' under that Name a great 

many Subſtances which have not the leaſt Affinity to Bezoar, 

which muſt undoubtedly introduce Diforder and Confuſion into 
natural Hiſtory. If then we were to range into a proper Or- 
der all the — ys — come properly under the Deno- 
mination of Bezoay, I think we might v rly reduce 
them to five Claſſes. ye AY fmt on 
The firſt of which ſhould contain the true Bezoars, which 

are the Oriental and Occidental. d en b 
The ſecond ſhould comprehend all Stones extracted from 

Animals, which approach to the Bezoar in the Conformation of 

their Parts, or their Qualities; ſuch as the Bezoar of the Ape, 

N Cayman, and even the various Species of Pearls and 

s- eyes. | Werl | 
In the third Claſs ſhould be ranked the ſeveral Species of foſ- 

file Bezoars, = 1 * 

In the fourth ſhould be placed thoſe Subſtances which are 
ſhaped like Bezoar, without having its Virtues ; ſuch as the 

Stones found in the human Bladder, Kidneys, and Gall-blad- 

der; as alſo thoſe that are found in the Gall-bladders of Oxen, 

ig che fifth and aft Claſs hol be ranged the Sri 

In the fifth and aſs ſhould be the Ægagropila, 

which are a Species of Balls of different Figures, and very Vote? 

formed by a Collection of Hairs and Fibres of Plants, which the 

Animals, in whoſe Stomachs they were lodg'd could not digeſt. 

Theſe Fibres and Hairs are at laſt fo interwoven with one an- 

other, as to form one Body, which reſembles a Ball of Felt like 

that employed in making coarſe Hats. Some of theſe are found 
covered with a very fine Cruſt of Bezoar. They are ordinarily 
found in the firſt Ventricle of all ruminating Animals, or in tha 

Stomach of ſuch as do not ruminate; ſuch are the Stones found 

in the wild Porcupine, and other Balls of Hair found in Goats, 

Oxen, Cows, and other Animals. Mem. de PAcad.' R. 1710. 
In a ſubſequent Memoir Mr. Geoffrey, continuing the Subject 

of Bexcar, proceeds thus a 
I have already obſerved, that there was almoſt always ſome 

kind of Subſtance, round which the bezoardic Strata are form'd 

and diſpoſed ; and this Circumftance has to me appeared a Mark, 
that theſe Stones were not counterfeited, fince any one that 
would attempt to- counterfeit them, -would not, in all Proba- 
bility, be at the Pains of collecting ſo great a Variety of Mate- 
rials as are generally found in thoſe Subſtances, which are the 

Baſes or Ground-works of different Beroar-ſtones. 

| The foffile Bexoar is alſo form'd/in the ſame manner. Boe- 

cone has in them obſerved Fruit-ſtones of various Sorts ; Flints, 

Gravel-ſtones, Wood, Metal, Coal, and other Subſtances. 1 

examined ſome of thoſe commonly called My * which are 

found in Languedec ; and I had one of this Kind given me by 


Mr. Bon, in the Heart of which there was a Piece of Rock- 
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the Cafha-nut, ora Tamatind- ſtone, though : 
I have ſince found, that it might poſſibly be tha Seed of a 
Ped, which I had not then ſeen, and which reſembles the 


the Pod produced by the true Ein Ania, 
u D Re ee Thi 
imported to us from Senegal, and is three Inches or three Inches 
an half long, and nine or ten Lines in Circumference. It 

is compoſed of two Membranes, one external, and another in- 


3 The external Membrane is very tender, of a browniſh 
„ and adheres 


5 the internal one, which is cartilaginous, 
and very flender. The Subſtance which upites them us of a 

Nature, of a yellowiſh tranſparent Colour, melts in the 
Mouth, and þ of a very hitter Taſte. In the longeſt of theſe 
Pods found eight; ſeparated from each other by a 
ſort of , which unites the two Sides of the internal Mem- 
brane. Every Cavity of theſe Pods contains a flat Segd, re- 
ſembling that of a Lupin, ſometimes exaQly circular, ſome- 
times a little comprotig by the Coats joinibg the two Mem- 
branes of the Pods, . which. are more contracted. in the Middle 
than towards the Extremities z ſo that the Seeds in the Middle 


of the Pad are a little compreſſed, and thoſe at its Extremities 


perfectly round. 


obſerved in the Hearts of the Bezoar, which are round, and a 
little flat, is, that in both I have found the ſame Marks, and 
others a whitiſh circular Line drawn'on every Surface of 
each Seed, reſembling that found on the Subſtance included in 
feed im I put ſome of theſe Seeds into Water, where they 
well'd almoſt in the ſame manner they werte found to do in the 
of the Animal, when they were beginaing to have the 
bezoardic Matter form'd upon them. The TinQure I extracted 
from theſe Seeds was of a red Colour, a very bitter Taſte, and, 
upon the Addition of a little Vitriol, became black. In the 
Countries where theſe Pods and Seeds are uced, the Inhabit- 
ants uſe. them for ing Leather. From a DecoQtion of 
them in Water, there is a Juice extracted, which, when inſpiſ- 
ſated, is im to us under the Name of the Juice of Acaria. 
Some alſo aflert, that what we call the Gum Arabic, or Gum 
Senegal, flows from this Tree. Is there then any Probability, 
that the Perſons who are ſaid to counterfeit the Bezoar, ſhould 
be at the Pains, among other things, to ſeek for the Fruit of 
the Acacia as the Stamina or Graund-works of their Compo- 
ſitions ? Or is it not more probable, that this Fruit, and ſome 
others uſed for the Paſturage of Cattle, by their aſtri Qua- 
lities, produce an Inſpiſſation of the Juices in the Stomachs of 
thoſe Animals, which feed moſt commonly on them, and that 
in Conſequence of this Inſpiſſation the Bezoar- ſtones are form'd ? 
This is the Manner in which theſe Stones are form'd in 
the Stomachs of the ſeveralAnimals which produce them. Several 
of them may be found in the Stomach of one and the ſame Ani- 
mal; and Tavernier tells us expreſly, that ſix of theſe Goats, 
which he received as a Preſent, had among them all ſeventeen 
Bezoars, which might have been felt and number'd by touching 
their Stomachs externally ; and that this Circu ce aug- 
mented the Price of the Animals, in proportion to the Number 
of Stones diſcover d. This Account agrees intirely with that 
iven by Cluſius of the Animal which produces the Occidental 
ear. He ſays, that a Friend of his at Peru, who firſt diſco- 
ver'd the Occidental Bezoar, having a Mind to know how theſe 
Stones were formed in the Bodies of thoſe Animals, diſſected one 
of them, in whoſe Stomach he found a kind of Cyſtis, in which 
theſe Stones were ranged and diſpoſed in the ſame manner with 
the Buttons of a Coat. 

This Account given by theſe two Authors is directly oppoſite 
to that given by Pomet, who aflerts, that there is only one Be- 
zoar found in the Stomach of each Animal. He aſſures us, at 
the ſame time; - that he would not dare to contradi the Au- 
thors who have written on this Subject, if he had not had in 
his Cuſtody a Piece ſufficient to juſtify his Opinion. It will not 
be improper to inquire a little more minutely into this Fact, 
ſince nobody, ſo far as I know, has as yet animadverted pub- 
lickly on this Error of Pomet's, with regard to his pretended 
Coat of the animal Bezear, which he affirms to be one of the 
greateſt Curioſities the V irtuoſi of France have ſeen for a long time. 

In that Part of his Treatiſe of Drugs which relates to Ani- 
mals, be gives the following Account of it. 
„ FThis Coat,” fays he, is as large as a Gooſe's Egg, co- 
< ver'd over externally crab ſhort, and yellowiſh- 
coloured Hair. Upon cutting it, the firſt thing that occurs, is 
<< a thin brown Shell, which ſerves as a Cover to another white 
«+ one, as hard as a Bone, in which the Stone called Bezoar is 


„ contained,” 
No this extraordinary Coat in which the Bezoar is wrapt 
up, and which he pretends to have diſcover'd, is by no means 
any Part. of the Animal which produces the Bezoar, but an 
exotic Fruit, in which either Pomet himſelf, or ſome wanton 
by whom he has allowed himſelf to be deceiv d, has 


— tted the Bezoar, Tig only a Year ſince I detscted 
1 


Aus, and the Tree itſelf grows in Egypt, Nubia, and Etke 2 


N .rou * | | * 1 \ J vs ” ; 
What made me ſuſpect, that theſe Seeds were the fame I had 


'or four hundred 


this Piece of Fraud ; fot wheti I was examining this Curioſity of 
the late Mr,  Pomet's, along with Mr. Vaillant, and Mr. De 


Neu, we perceived that this pretended Coat could not 
de 4 Part of any Animal, but rather ſome little knawn 


Fruit; which was afterwards confirmed by Mr. 
Vaillant, who; happening to have ſome Fruit of the ſame Kind, 
found no Difficul 


to make of their Coats Bezoars exactly like 
that ſo much valued by Pomet. This Fruit is —— by a 
ſort of Palm tree, deſcri Jabn Bauhine under the Name 
of Palma Cuciofera. This Fruit is alſo deſcribed by 


Cordus calls it the Nux Indica minor, and has the ſame 
Deſcription of it which Pomet has given of the Coat of the Be- 


mar. Pomet has omitted only one Particularity of this De- 
ſcription,” which is the Skin which covers the Whole of the 
The Fruit itſelf has a 


Fruit, » is of a yellow tawny Colour. 
Pedicle divided into fix Parts, three of which ate large, and 
three ſmall. Theſe Circumſtances were ſufficient to deceive 
Mr; Pomet, and others with him; but a careful Detection of 
Erauds of this Kind muſt contribute conſiderably to the Per- 
fection of natural Hiſtory. Afemoires de Acad, Royale de 
ciences, A. 1712. 
Mr. Geefftoy the younger exhiditet! to the Academy a Bezonr 
of a very lar Kind. It is a Stone irregularly round, three 
Inches and Lines in its greateſt Length, and two Inches 
and an half where! it is ſhorteſt. It weight only five Ounces, 
and is of a greeniſh-yellow Colour, It was found in the Gall- 
bladder of a Lahd-tortoiſe in the Iſland of Bourbon, Mr. De 
Juſſicu has one of the ſame Sort, but more flat, an Inch thick, 
and as large as the Palm of a Perfon's Hand. They are both 
diſpoſed in Strata like all other Bezoars, From this we ſees 
that ſtony Concretions may be formed in all the Cavities of the 
Bodies of every Species of Animals. Hit. del” Acad. Roy. de Scienc. 

Schroder ſays, that Bezoars are alexipharmic, and Promoters 
of Sweat; that they are good in Epilephes, Palpitations of the 
Heart, Jaundice, Dy ſenteries, Stone, and Obſtructions of the 
Menſes ; as alſo that they cure Melancholy, and forward Deli- 
very ; and in theſe important Intentions he aſſigns the Doſe 
from three Grains to twelve, But we have no Inſtances from 
Experience to ſupport any ſuch Practice. They have neither 
Smell nor Taſte ; and upon taking into the Stomach, give no 
Senſation, nor produce the leaſt perceivable Effect, which is 
Ground enough to ſuſpect them good for nothing 3 although 
our Phyſicians preſcribe them in much larger Doſes than what 
Schroder mentions, and others have ventur'd half a Dram or a 
Dram at a time. The Shops uſe it only in the Pulvis ? Chelis 
compoſitus, commonly called Gaſcoign's Powder, which, tho” 
it is a dear Medicine, ſeems to be of no Virtue as an Alexiphar- 
mic ; yet as it has often been join'd in Preſcription with ſome 
Alexipharmics of Efficacy, it has the Credit, makin i the Ig- 
norant, of doing what it never had any Share in. Quincy. 

Many Circumſtances contribute to render the medicinal Vir- 

tues of Bezoar precarious, and not eaſy to be determin'd ; as 
the Uncertainty of procuring that which is genuine, it being 
much adulterated, as is ſaid, even in the Indies, not to mention 
the large Quantities that are made in Europe in Imitation of the 
true. Again, the exceſſive Price it generally bears, makes it in- 
convenient to exhibit it in a great Number of Caſes, and that in 
ſufficient (pennies and thoſe long enough continu'd, to de- 
termine, ther the Virtues attributed to it are real or imagi- 
nary ; and, without this Teſt, it is not poſſible to reaſon accu- 
rately and concluſively with reſpect to the Efficacy of any one 
Simple, tho* the Manner of its Production, and the Analyſis, 
are both taken into Conſideration ; neither does the Taſte give 
us any ſurer Information, notwithſtanding the above-quoted 
Remark of Quincy. 
As to my own private Opinion, it is of no great Importance 
in the Caſe before us, becauſe I have very ſeldom directed it, 
and conſequently am not a Judge of its real Effect: But I am 
informed, from Phyſicians who have induſtriouſly attempted to 
make the proper Experiments, that it has no ſort of medicinal 
Virtues, that could perceive, which might give it the Pre- 
ference to the TT eſtaceous Powders. I cannot, however, for- 
bear thinking, that if we had the genuine Bezoar Stone, we 
ſhould find it endow'd with,greater medicinal Virtues, than at 
preſent we have any Reaſon to believe it poſſeſſed of. 

That Species of Bezoar call'd by the Dutch Pedro de Porco, 
and by the Portugueſe, who firſt imported it into Europe, Pe- 
dro de Vaſſar, is found in the Gall-bladders of certain wild 
Boars in the Indies. It is not much larger than a Filbert of a 
moderate Size, which it reſembles pretty much in Shape, tho” 


*tis more irregular. .It is not always of one and the ſame Co- 
lour, tho? y it approaches to that of Toulon Soap, which 
is aGreeniſh-white. ö 
to the Touch. 


When any of theſe Bezoars are imported to Amſterdam, 
the Number of which brought home in the richeſt loaded Za/t- 
India Ships rarely exceeds five or ſix) they are purchaſed at three 
ivres each, and ſometimes more; not by the 
Merchants, with a View to profit, but by the more opulent 
| Burghers 
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'Tis incredible what ſurpriſing Virtues the Indians aſcribe 
this Brzoar, which is by them called Maftice de Soho. 
lohabitants of the Kingdom of - Afolzca, where tis moſt 
it more than the Oviental 


r 


of tes 
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eve it the beſt Preſervative in us . en e eg. 
Poiſons, as beeauſe it is a ſovereign” DxzOAA Neun Minna: Nr Afinerat. 
Cure for the Mordoxi, a ies of Diſeaſe to which they are | | 52 "0 *. Wo bag, 
ſu and which in that Part of Afi is no leſs dangerous and ' Take of the Butter of A three Ounces ; drop : 
fatal than the Plague is in Bgype- | J*irflowly as much, Spire of ; draw that off again 
The Indians alfo affirm, that this Species of Ira is an ex ' 'Sand-heat ; which pour back again; with the Additioh of 
; cellent Remedy in all malignant Fevers, the Smull-pox, and another Ounce- of he faxie ; which draw again, -atid're-- 
p moſt Diſorders under which Women not with Child may hap- | - peat that: Operation three or four times; Let the chm 
| pen to labour, Experience has. alſo convinc'd them, chat iet 85 Matter be ; caltined for an Hour in z 
cauſes. Abortion when uſed by Women with Child. gt ms le chen eduleorate by" waſhing, ard bury upon it 


„en Bonsar is to infuſe it in a Glaſs or four times Spirit of Wine. 3 
. Water or Wine, tilt it has communicated a flight, od ed : St 
A 1 Bitterneſs to the Liquor, which is to be drank This ſoems to 22 
in a Morning _— and on all other Occaſions, when prefling' Jin ; tho? Nute, Somnertus, and other 
Circumſtances call for it. | practical Writers, give ſeveral Proceſſes for its Preparation; 
In order to facilitate the Infuſion, and preferve ſo precious a doth alſo Schrodey give ons not much different from this. i 
Stone, moſt People who: have it, ſet it in a round Box of Gold 
ed in ſeveral Parts, to which a ſmall Chain of the fame- 
is f d, in order to ſuſpend it in the Liquor when they 
uſe it. = 
The Bez4ors taken from thePorcupines and Apes do not differ 
from thoſe taken from the wild Boar, except in this Circum- 
ſtance, that they come from different Animals ; unleſs with 
Mr. Tavermer we aſſert, that theſe two Stones, which he calls 
Malaca Stones, are not found in the Gall-bladder of the Por- 
cupine and Ape, but in the Heads of both theſe Animals; and maniaci. 
that they are Bezoars ſo much eſteemed by the Inhabitants 
of Malaca, that they never allow any of them to be-carried out 
of their Territories, except ſuch as they intend for Preſents to 
Ambaſſadors, or ſome of the more potent Indian Kings. | 
Some aſſure us, that the Bezoar of Siam, fo eſteemed 
for its excellent Qualities, is a Stone taken from the Ape; naged. 
that it is found in Siam as well as in Malaca, in which in peſtilential Diſtempers. I 
Country alone Travellers affixm'd it to be found, till Mr. Chan- Draa. 
mont went to Siam in 1686. in Quality of Enbaſſador from ta 
the Court of France. | 
There are ſeveral compound Subſtances, which are call'd 
Beruars, or Bezoartics, the principal of which are the follow- 


I . 
* BIZOAR ANIMALE 4s thus preparad. | 2 nere of Fire, 
Take of Hartſhorn calcin'd to its greateſt Whiteneſs, and nor let it ftand long after the Spirit of itre is drawn off, to 
reduced to Powder, four Ounces : Levigate it on a Mar- 9 — — — * 2 being 


ble till it become very fine ing to it, Drop by Dr . 8 
« tity of the Circ 0 Vitriol, ſufficient fy 1288 1 E yg — _ 37 4-3 


Paſte, out of which form ſmall Balls, which are to be 3 
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dry'd immediately. | BezoarTICUM MenRcunialeg. : 
The Liver and Heart of Vipers pulveris'd is called alſo Au- | 
MAL BE8ZOAR. This is made by extracting a Tincture from the Glaſs made 


This Medicine is an — harmic, a Sudorific, and a De- with Mercurmus Fite, with Butter of Antimony, and fix- 
ſtroyer of Worms. It axes, quenches Thirſt, and is an ing it with Spirit of Nitre. * * 
8 It is faid to be an excellent Medicine in Venereal Dif- 

Bx Zz OARTIcuN JOVIALE is thus prepared. orders. 

Take of the Regulus of Antimony fus'd in a Crucible, three Br20ARTICUM Saru. | 
Ounces ; to which add two Ounces of Balis Tin fu d This is by extracting a TinQure from the GlaG 
in the ſame manner, that a Regulus may again be pro- of Lead, which may be obtained from Red-lead and Flints) 
duced ; then levigate the Whole, and mix with it fx with unxectify'd Butter of Antimony, and fixing it ac- 
Ounces of ſublimate Mercury, and diftil with a Retort. cording to Art with Spirit of Nitre. * + ot 
Fix the Butter diſtil'd from it, with Spirit of Nitre, by 


R 
n 18. | 
e 5 . 


| three Diſtillations. Then cakine ; and when ignited, e, This Medicine is Anti-h » and of great Service i 
tinguiſh ie in Spirit of Wine, and dry it The « anih crdens of the Byron. 10 Ber 2 fr Ga- f * 
wder is produced. | : | | 
This Medicine is a firong Diaphoretic, and is of fingular | VanganriFun Sotaps 
Efficacy in Diſorders of the Womb, and a many other | | . - > 6 28 
Diftempers incident ro Women ; as als in Fever, the Vague, erg of Plates of Gold difllr'd in Siritar M Be 
and Scurvy. Its Doſe is from thres to five Grains. | N _— little up- 
3 of Re goody + xe; AY . ian excellent Qudarfc; and of ſs in : 
« prepared ver diffolved in 1 s Yenerea, th ut | Fever, 5 
Rand is te me eG Op Mae bs Shes, Its Doſe is from three to cight : 
This Medicine is » Specific in Epilephicn, Me- e eee | : 


grims, and Apoplexies. It is „ Sudorific, and of fin- 

lar EfScacy in curing the Ie Bos! 

. - "_ — i from fix to 
| Baxzoarricum MARTIALE 


* prepared of the Crocus of Mar: diflculved with Butter 
. 5 | . 
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- SPERITUS NITRI BEZOARTICUS-+/inade by diftil- 
ting Spirit, of Nitre and Butter of Antimony” together, in a 
Retort. BzzoarxDicun Mitgl. 
BEZOARTICUM. Bezoartic, that is, poſfeſſed of the 
Virtues of Bezoar. ' Altxiphurmic. „ 1 eo 
BHACTA, Fobnfon explains this, Terre Ruben. * 
BIA, Biz. Force, Violence. Hence Rafe, violently, forci- 
bly. i442 Bias ſometimes" imports, ſcarcely, not without Di- 
Mculry. Galen. © n ' 1 
BIARGHETNUSIM. Cerufs. Vi uf a wil 
BIBINELLA, or BIPENULLA. The fame” as Pimper- 
nella, which fee. Blancard, © lays, it h the Plantage an- 
9 of Cluſas and Partinſ n. | 
_ -BIBITORIUS MUSCULEUS, Adductor Oculi is 
ſometimes called by this Name. | | 
BICAUDALIS MUSCULUS., The Triceps Auris has ſome- 
times been thus called; and alſo Tricaudatts, and Intricatus. 


Caſtellus. | 
The Name of ſeveral Muſcles, one of which is 


fo I! 


bICEPS. 
called, ny... 

Biceps internus Humeri, to diſtinguiſh it from the Biceps exter- 
nut, otherwiſe called Gemellas. See GxrMELLUs. It is more 
frequently called ſimply Biceps Humeri, without the Epithet 
of internus. gy Xa id te | rng 
The Biceps Humeri hath two Heads or 
firſt or outmoſt ariſes with a long round Tendon, from the 
upper Part of the Brink of the Acetabulum Scapulz, and runs 
under the Ligament of the Articulation, in a Sulcus or Cha- 
nel, on the Head of the COT _—_ wherein it is inclo- 
ſed by a proper Ligament. In its Deſcent it begins to 
fleſh 4 1 n under e 
Mufde, where dilating- itſelf into a large fleſhy Body, it 
joins with its other Head or 1 The latter ariſes 
with a ſomewhat broad, flat, and long Tendon, at the Extre- 
mity of the Proceſſus Caracoides Scapulæ; in irs Deſcent it 
ſtrictly adheres to the Coracobrachialis (wherefore ſome Au- 


thors, not rightly deſcribing that Muſcle amongſt thoſe of the 


Arm, have miſtaken it for a fleſhy Beginning of this). But 
then parting from it, both theſe Heads compoſe a large fleihy 
Belly, which becoming tendinous, near the Cubit, is com- 
* monly ſaid to be inſerted by a ſtrong, round Tendon, to the 
Tubercle at the upper Head of the Radius. But we have 
obſerved this Tendon to be double, the external of which, 
being thin, paſſes r over the Muſculus Pronater Radii 
Teres, and, Membrane-like, expanding itſelf, joins with the 
Membrana Communis Muſculorum, which embraces all the ex- 
ternal Muſcles of the Carpus and Fingers. 

When this Muſcle acts, the Cubit is bended. 

The double tendinous Termination of this Muſcle (tho' 
not taken Notice of by any Author that we know) is very 
evident, and was obſerved firſt by us, ſome few Years ſince, 
in diſſecting theſe Muſcles, in Company with our very good 
Friend, that moſt indefatigable and curious Botaniſt Mr. Sa- 
muel Doody. It appears immediately under the Skin, and 
Membrana Adipoſa of the Cubit. 

As for the Uſe of this external Tendon, which we call 
Faſcia 2 it ſeems deſigned, not only for the more ad- 
vantageous Elevation, or Bending of the Cubit, which it 
more eaſily moves, by how much the more it recedes from 
the Centre of its Motion or Fulcimen, at the lower Part of 
the Arm- bone, and approaching to its other Extreme; but 
likewiſe ſtrictly including all the external Muſcles, whether 
belonging to the Radius, Carpus, or Fingers, it thereby cor- 
roborates them in performing thoſe ſtrenuous Actions they are 
neceſſarily employed in. I his latter uſe was firſt ſuggeſted 
to us, by obſerving thoſe artificial Bandages made of Leather, 
which ſome laborious Mechanics make uſe of, by adaptin 
them to the belly'd Part of the Muſcles of the Cubit, amon 
which Turners, and eſpecially thoſe that uſe the Raſp in 
making Frames for Cane Chairs, (as they are commonly called) 
like 3 ule Screw, are frequently obliged to this Artifice. 

In Phlebotomy, the Ductus of theſe external tendinous Fi- 
bres ought to be reſpected, by directing the Lancet accordin 
ro thels Length, to avoid too great a Diviſion of them, which 
is frequently the Occaſion of thoſe ill Symptoms that remain 
_ that ſo commonly practiſed Operation by bold Blood- 

ters. | 

An extraordi Caſe relating to this Muſcle once 
pen'd in our yo he A 3 three Days aig 
conſulted us, had (as ſhe ſuſpected) diflocated her Shoulder 
Bone, by wringing of Linen Cloths after Waſhing, (which 
is commonly done to expreſs the Water) adding, that in 
ſtraining her Arm in the Action, the ſenſibly felt ſomething 
(as — ſlip out of its Place on her Shoulder. After 
examining 
Diſlocation : But obſerving a eſſure on the external Part 

of the Deltoide Muſcle, and finding the two' inferior Tendons 
of this Biceps rigid, and the Cubit thereby denied its due Ex- 
tenſion, we 1 * that the external tendinous Beginning 
-* (before taken Notice of) was flipt out of its Chanel in the 


Vol. I. 


innings: The 
e ther Troches, deſcrib'd by Rhazes, deal 


art, we were well ſatisfied, that there was no 


B ILG. 2 


Os Humeri; but finding the Part at that time ſothewhat' in- 
famed, ſhe having not long befbte made uſe df it, we ad- 


vifed her to an emollient Application, and to give it Reſt till 
the next Morning ; at which time we found our CanjeQture 
true, and, by turning the whole Arm to and fro; it readily ſlipt 
into its Place, ſhe recovering the Uſe of the Part immediately. 
e Bicrs Fzuokis. 


The Biceps Femoris has two Heads, the ſuperior and the 
longeſt of which ariſes with a round Tendon from the Protu- 
berance of the Iſchium, in its Deſcent becomes large and 
fleſhy, and, in above half its Progreſs, leſſens itſelf again, 
where it is joined with its other Head, having a broad, part- 


'Iy tendinous, and partly fleſhy Beginning from the Linea Af 


ra of the Os Femotis, immediately below the Lerminat 
of the Glutæus Maximus ; it being thus united, grows teil- 
dinous, as it marches in a Chanel on the external Appendix 
of the Os Femoris, —— perfectly tendinous at its Im- 
p antation into the ſupertor Epiphyſis of the Fibula. 

Beſides the Office commonly aſſigned to this Muſele in bend- 
ing the Tibia, together with the Serterivs and Membranoſus, 
it is likewiſe employed in turning the Leg together with the 
Foot and Toes outwards, when we fit with the Knees bended. 
Cowper's Myotomia Reformata. 

BICHICHIAX. An Epithet of certain Pectoral, or ra- 
of the Juice of 
Liquorice, Sugar, Starch, Gum Tragacanth, and blanch'd 
Almonds. Caftellus. 
BICONGITUS. Two Gallons. It contains twelve Sextarii. 
BICORNE Os. 


A Name for the Os Heid. See 
Hyo1yes. 


BICORNIS MUSCULUS. ' A Name for the Extmſor 
Cami Radialis, 

ICUCULLATA Canadenſe radice tuberoſa ſquamata:. 
This is a Name given by Mr. Marchant to the Fumaria 
tuberdſa infipida Cornuti, of which Marchant makes a new 
Genus of Plants, becauſe it differs from the other Fumarie, 
principally with reſpect to the Structure of the Flower. Mem. 


de P Academ, Rey. 1732. 
3, Verbaſina, Mont. 38. Bidens, 


ow  Caftellus. 
the Peoral | 


BIDENS, fic! 


 folits tripartits divifis, Tourn. Inſt. 462. Elem. Bot. 


67. 

Herb. Par. 60. Boerh. Ind. A. 122. Buxb. 39. Verbefima, Dill 
Cat. 166. Verbeſina fre Cannabina aquatica, flore minus pul- 
chro, elatior ac magis 2 J. B. 2. 1073. Cannabina aqua- 
tica, folio tripartito diviſe, C. B. 321. Eupatorium aquaticum 
fæmina, Ger. Emac. 1 Raii Hiſt. 1. 360. Synop. 93. Eu- 
patorium aguaticum alterum, Park. 596. 1 Can- 
nabinum Bidens, folio quinquepartito, ſive vulgare, Hiſt, Oxon. 
Fa 17. Chryſanthemum aquaticum, folio tripartito diviſo, Herm. 

or, 2. 47. Ceratecephalus vulgaris tripteris & pentapteris fe- 
lis, Act. Reg. Par. A. 1720. p. 327. WATERHEMP 
AGRIMONY. It grows in watery Places, and flowers in 
fav? "The Herb is in Uſe, It is hepatic and vulnerary. 
ale. 

- BIFIDUS. Forked. Spina Bifida is a Name apply'd in 
the Atta Eruditorum, to certain Tumors at the Spinal Pro- 
ceſſes of the Vertebrz of the Back, in new-born Children. 
Caſtellus. 

BIFOLIUM, Offic. Bifolium fylveftre vulgare. ORDI- 
NARY WOOD BIFOIL, or TWAYBLADE. Park. 


Theat. 504. Bifelium majus vulgare, Hiſt. Oxon. 3. 489. Bi- 


olium majus, jeu Ophris major quibuſdam, J. B. 3. 533. Raii 
2 2. 1232. 9 3. 385. 1 57m vulgare * froe 
Ophris. Mer. Pin. 15. Ophris, Chab. 506. Merc. Bot. 1. 54- 
Phyt. Brit. 82. Ophris * C. B. Pin. 87. Tourn. Inſt 
437- Elem. Bot. 346. Boerh. Ind. A. 2. 153. Ger. 326. 
mac. 403. Buxb. 239. Dill. Cat. Giſſ. 75. Ophrys fove 
Ophris, Rupp. Flor. Jen. 238. Orchis bifolia, herbaces flore, 
major, Herm. Cat. Hort. Lugd. Bat. 461. TWAYBLADE. 
This Herb has a flender Root, with many Fibres ; from 


which ſprings a round Stalk a Foot high, or ſomewhat more, 


ſingle, and not branched ; about the middle of which grow 
two large oval Leaves, full of Nerves, ſomewhat pointed, and 
in Shape like the broad Plantain, on very ſhort Foot-ſtalks. 
The Flowers grow in Spikes at the Top, like an Orchis, of 
a dull-green Colour, having no Spurs or Heels, 'and of a 
roundiſh Figure. It grows in Woods and Thickets, and in 
moift e particularly in Batterſea Meadow, near the 
Thames, and flowers in Tune. 

Twayblade is aſtringent and agglutinating, 
ſolidate Ruptures, and heal Wounds, tho” 2 
uſed. Miller's Bot. Ke 

BIFURCATUS. ſame as Bifdus, forked, 

BIGNONIA. ; | 

Mr. Tournefort called this Plant Bignonia, in Memory of 
the Abbe Bignoen, Librarian to Letvis XIV. King of France, 
he mb Bu Encourager of Learning. The Trumvet Flower, 

rlet Fe | | 


or Sca amine, 


9 P 


good to con- 
is but ſeldom 


The 


B1L. 


It hath a tubulous Flower, gonſiſting of one Leaf, 
opens at the Top like two Lips: Theſe Flowers are fi | 
by Pods, which are divided into two Cells, and contain ſeve- 


ral wing'd Secds. 
There are eleven Species of this Plant. 


1 don't know of any Medicinal Virtues attributed to Id 2 


Miller's Dictionary. 

BIHAl. N 

This is the American Name of a Plant. 

The Characters are ; 

It hath a tubulous Flower, conſiſting of one Leaf, ſhaped 
almoſt like a Lily, and cut into two Parts ; the Pointal and 
Stamina are included in two Leaves. The Pointal afterwards 
becomes a fleſhy three corner'd Fruit, containing three hard 
rough Seeds, To theſe Notes ſhould be added, many Flowers 
contained in a common Covering. 

There are two Species of this Plant. - 

I don't know of any Medicinal Virtues attributed. to it. 
Miller's Dictionary. WH; 

BILADEN. Steel, or rather Iron; for Steel in Medicine 
ſignifies Iron. Rulandus. h 
_* BILIMBI. The Name of a ſmall Tree about eight or ten 
Foot high, call'd by Bontius Billing-bing, and by European 
Botaniſts Malus Indica, fructu pentagono. 

It is commonly cultivated in Gardens in Malabar, and 
bears Flowers and Fruit all the Year round, being fruitful 
from the firſt Year of its planting to the fifteenth, and longer. 

The Juice of the Root, 8 allays a feveriſh Heat. A 
Cataplaſm is made of the bruifed Leaves, with an Infuſion of 
Rice, which powerfully mollifies and reſolves all Sorts of Tu- 
mors, Ihe Leaves, boiled or macerated in an Infuſion of 
Rice, make an excellent vulne Decoction. The Juice 
expreſſed from the Fruit cures _— Impetigo, Pſora, and 
other like cutaneous Affections, if Linen Cloths be wetted 
therein, and now-and-then applied. The ſame drank with 
burnt Arrack cures the Gripes, and ſtops a Diarrhœa. Of 
the bruiſed Leaves, with the Juice of the Flowers of the 
Palm-tree, is prepared a Cataplaſm, which cures all Kinds 
of Inflammations. Of the dry'd Fruits, and the bruiſed Leaves 
of Bete!, they make a Powder, which drank in burnt Arrack 
promotes Delivery, and expels the dead Fœtus and Secundines. 

The ripe Fruits are eaten for their Deliciouſneſs, but the 
unripe are preſerved with Sugar, or in Pickle and Vinegar. 

Bontius alſo tells us, that he uſed to make a Syrup of the 
Juice thereof, which he preſcrib'd in a hot Diſtemperature of 
the Liver, and an inflammatory State of the Blood. We 
make uſe of the ſame, he ſays, in a Decoction with Rice 
undecorticated, which we call Pada, as an excellent Medicine 
in burning and continual Fevers; for it very much contributes 
to Gn peo of Thirſt, and checks the Efferveſcence of 
the Bile, 

There is another Species of this Tree, which is called Nebi- 

uli, or Bilimbi altera minor, H. M. 

Of this there are two Kinds, or rather Sexes, one of which, 
tho' it flowers, never bears any Fruit, and is called by the 
peculiar Name of Ala-poul:. 

N. grows every-where in Malabar, and in many other 
arts. 

The Root of this Tree bruiſed with the Seeds of Muſtard 
and Cumin, and taken, excites Vomiting, and looſens the 
Belly; but if it be uſed with the Fruit Tomara-tonga, it re- 
ſtrains an immoderate Flux of the Belly, and cures x, el 
A Decoction of the Leaves in common Water excites Sweat, 
and expels the Small- pox. The ſame with Malabarian'Saf- 


fron, which the Natives call Manja Cavas, makes a Bath, 


which is of great Efficacy in all Pains of the Limbs. The 

Fruit is highly refrigerant, and therefore extremely proper to 

allay a violent Thirſt in a continual Fever. Rau Hiſt Plant. 
[LIS. The Bile or Gall. 

Few Subjects have been more copiouſly treated of than the 
Bile, both by the Antient and Modern Writers in Medicine ; 
and it muſt be confeſſed, that very few ſo much deſerve it, 
or are of equal Importance. I ſhall therefore endeavour 
to give a general Idea of the Notions entertain'd by the 
Antients, concerning the different Species of Bile z more with 
a View of rendering their Writings eafily intelligible, 
than of explaining the true Nature of this Fluid, the Genera- 
tion and Uſes of which muſt be learned from the Moderns, 
who have with greater Accuracy, and more intelligibly, treated 
this Subject. | " 

Bilis, xe, in Hippocrates, when put abſolutely, and with- 
out an Epithet, ſignifies pale or yellow Bile, as Galen in many 
Places aſſures us; as in his Com. 3. on the Book De Rat. 
Vie. in Morb. acut. lb. ydy Tois idlgois yoaty hi das 
drops C200 THY Gxpals T5 2 Earidy, THY wiatuvay N y oat GAow TS1o 
Aiytiy 5, &TAas ' © Phyſicians uſually call pale or yel- 
„ low Bile, amg Bile; but black Bile they expreſs in ſo 
« many Words, not ſimply, - or by the Name of 5 


ile only.“ 
And Com. 4. N. der, &c. © © laid before; that Bilp Im- 


os call 
0 Je Bile bhe black Bile.” 

| Book de Natura Humana, d wire Jap 
the, Kc. It is cuſtomary not only for Phyſici 
<< with all the Greeks, to ay Bile, without any ition, 
<< when they intend to ſignify pale, or yellow Bile, for both 
<< theſe Epithets are apply d to one kind of Humour, differing 


without 
low Bile, 


«© in reſpet of Moiſture and Dryneſs ; but all the other 


„ Biles are expreſſed with ſome Addition, as by eruginous, 
« Black, red, porraceous.” And in another Paſſage of the 
ſame Comment, he fays, it was uſual for the Greeks to call 
yellow Bile, ſimply Bile, but never intended black Bile with- 
out mentioning its Epithet. The ſame Author, in his Book of 
preternatural Tumors, fays, * A Cuftom has obtained, I 
*© know not how, among us Phyſicians, when we ſay Bile 
« ſimply, or the bilious Humour, we are underſtood to mean 
the pale or bitter Bile, not the acid and black Sort, which 
«© we never mention without an Addition, connecting it with 
„its Colour.” Once more, and very fully, in his fifth 


Comment on the ſixth of the Epidemics, where he enume- 


rates the various Species of Bile, xAwgds Juv Y Henxer, 
&c. “ He „ year. ſays pale Tongues, according to the 
«© yu ay of ſpeaking, as when we ſay, that we faw 
„ ſome look pale, whoſe Colour has been alter'd to a more 


e bilious Hue, or to that of pale Bile. For this we expreſs 


„ ſimply by the Term Bile, not as we do the other Kinds, 
„with an Addition of Epithets, as black, e@ruginous, red, 
„ yellow, or vitelline. Now the yellow Bile is next to the 
„pale, and almoſt of the ſame Kind; and the pale Bile we 
commonly expreſs without its Epithet, as when we ſay, the 
«© Man vomited Bile ; but the yellow Bile is but ſeldom ex- 
<< preſſed abſolutely, for we immediately ſubjoin its Epithet, 
« ſaying, the Man vomited yellow Bile, or pure Bile. But 
neither Phyſician, nor any of the Vulgar, did ever expreſs 
5 zruginous or black Bile without an Addition; nor yet the 
glaſtine, (bluiſh) porraceous, or vitelline. Theſe Names 
are given by ſome Phyſicians to the different ſorts of Bile, 
and are taken from their Colours; ſo alſo call by the 
«© Name of red Bile, the Serum of the Blood; but the vitel- 
line is the yellow Bile incraſſated, as the pale Bile is the 
« fame diluted with a watry Subſtance.” This pale Bile, 
Hippocrates in the Place above referr'd to, which is Aph. 13. 
Seet. 5. lib. 6. Epid. ſays, Is generated of Fat,” 74 ds xuaad'ss 
XK Tieres. | 

The Terms X05, and Xoaudn alſo, in Hippocrates, 
aur uſed imply pale or yellow Bile, as Galen writes in his 
fourth Comment on the ſixth Book of the Epidemics, Aiaex]es 
I" ndn Taxis, &c. © We have often obſerved, that when 
«© he (Hippocrates) ſays ſimply bilious (x9awdn), he intends 
<< pale or yellow Bile, ſince to other kinds of Bile he attri- 
„ butes their ſeveral Colours; thus we find in him, that 
„ zruginous, and reddiſh, and black, and dark-colour'd Bile 
are vomited.” Again, Com. 2. in lib. 3. Epid. "Tis 
„ probable, * he, that ſhe voided pure bilious Matter 
« (xeaudn), that is, either yellow or red; for it is uſual with 
him, as well as other Phyſicians, to expreſs the black and 
„ zruginous, with an Addition of their proper Colour. We 
<< alſo commonly fay, . ſuch a one voided bilious Matter, mean- 
« ing yellow Bile; for we do not call æruginous, or black 
„ Excrements, or thoſe of any other Colour ſimply bilious, 
„ but with an Addition of their proper Colour. And this 
«© Cuſtom has univerſally prevailed, becauſe pale and yellow 
«« Bile are ug Day voided both by Stool and Vomit, not 
„only by ſick Perſons, but by thoſe in Health, but ſeldom 
any other ſorts of Bile, and never but by ſuch as labour 
« under ſome morbous Affections. So alſo x Farb is 
called by Hippocrates, Lib. vepi apy. nile. up ns, that is, Bitterneſs, 
or a bitter ſort of Humour; and all Fevers are ſaid to ariſe 
from Bile, Lib. 4. de Morb. and Lib. 2. de Nat. Humana, and 
in Aph. 42. lib. 7. in which he comprehends all putrid Fevers, 

xo is alſo pretty often ſimply uſed by Hippocrates, to ſignify 
a Flux of Bile ; and, in Lib. de Loc. in Hom. for any Defluxion 
in general, which ariſes from a thin Humour lodged in any 
Part, and by its Nature eaſily difturb'd, and put in Motion; 
and he often uſes the Word in this Senſe throughout the Book, 
as, for Inſtance : Qc rd Toand ααν⁰ viola. dra ße is 78 
aur St & Tha xn Yiniſas, d Tin pir Xoanm Tord 
def An Empyema, for the moſt happens when a 
«© Rheum falls upon the Part, as is the Caſe in bilious Deflu- 
« xions, Which carry with them Plenty of Matter.” 3 

BILIS AT RA, xc uiaaure. Bile, or Melancholy, 
is almoſt conſtantly mention*d with its Epithet, and has a two- 
fold Origin; one from the thicker, and, as it were, mudd 
Part of the Blood, and this is properly call'd the m y 
Humour: Its other Origin is from yellow Bile, too much con- 
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of tha third Book; and. his 


he ſays, EH N 46 73 - 
rue X C dAAns drecepwren, ws, fc. ©, The Reader ought 


<< to call to mind * 1 i Blle in other 
Wo 


40 Places; of Works, how that one Sort proceeds from 
yellow Bile, too much. torrefy'd Lg; and 
<< this is the worſt of 
if I may ſo fay, and Dregs of the Blood: 


is, indeed, is 


«© of a thicker Subſtance than the former, but is far leſs malig- 


<< nant in Quality. We told you alſo, that the Pile, which is 
a ſort of of the Blood, ought not, as yet, in Accuracy 
of , to be call'd black Bile, but a melancholy Humour ; 


„ but, by an Abuſe of Names, we ſometimes call it black 
<< Bile, becauſe, if it be not evacuated in a little time, it will 
<«< be really ſuch.” Foeftus. 

XoaAii wiaawe, black Bile, in the common Acceptation, fi 
fies any thick and black Humour, whether it be the muddy 
Part of the Blood, or Blood aduſt, or Bile torrefy'd beyond 
meaſure, or however generated, But this Appellation properly 
belongs to a Humour render d, by Aduſtion, preternaturally 
mordacious, acid, harſh, ſplendid, corroding, and malignant, 
which, pour'd on the Ground, bubbles up, and raiſes the 
Earth, after the manner of Ferment or Vinegar ; is the Cauſe 
of incurable Ulcers ; and is ſo nauſeous, that neither Fly, nor 
Mouſe, nor any other Animal, will taſte it, It is generated 
two Ways; ' firſt, and principally, from a black and feculent 
Humour, which is beyond meaſure putrid and aduſt; the 
other Kind is from yellow Bile, vehemently aduſt, and is by 
far the more malignant Sort, as yellow Bile itſelf is more ma- 
lignant than the melancholy Humour or Dregs of the Blood. 
Sometimes it proceeds, by Aduſtion, from vitelline Bile : Such 
an Alteration in the Bile is produced by a preternatural Heat 
and Putrefaction, by which it acquires an Acrimony, and is 
render'd like Aſhes ; juſt as the Lees of Wine, which are cold 
and dry before they are burnt, but afterwards become ſo hot as 
to burn the Fleſh, and produce a Colliquation and Putrefaction 
therein, Galen has told us, that he never obſerved an Excre- 
tion of this kind of Bile without pernicious Conſequences. Such 
Maeve 00h, ſtrictly ſpeaking, is manifeſtly diſtin, «7d 7% 
HEARY L0MKE x i hray, from the melancholy or black 
4 Humour.” For this latter is reckon'd among the Elements 
of the Body, and contributes, together with the Blood with 
which it is mix'd, to the Generation and Nutrition of the Ani- 
mal, having nothing of an acrimonious or corroding Quality 
but being, as I may fay, the Mud or Sediment of the Blood, 
anſwers to the Lees of thick Wines, This Humour the Spleen 
attracts to itſelf, purging it from the Liver and Blood, and ap- 
propriates it, when alter'd, to its own Nouriſhment, expelling 
the Reliques, with other excrementitious Juices, into the Sto- 
mach, in order for Evacuation. The Excretion of this black 
Humour, whether by Stool or Vomit, is often healthful, ſigni- 
fying, that the Body is in a right Temperament, and that vigor- 
ous Nature, being oppreſs'd with too great a Plenty, finds a 
Way to eaſe itſelf of its Burden : But if it be retain'd too 
long in the Body, without being evacuated by ſome ſenſible or 
occult Paſſage, it oppreſſes and debilitates the Liver, unde 
Alteration and Putrefaction, is render d aduſt by ſome febrile 
Inflammation, and perfectly becomes that black Bile before 
ſpoken of, 

xo wiadne alſo, in Aibenæus, paſſes under the Appellation 
of Xupds Cus ins, the corroding Humour ; ſo it is call'd 
there by one Trapehorethor ; and Galen aſſures us, that ſome 
gave it that Name, where, ſpeaking of black Bile, he ſays, 
o. avd'iy id'ior d TuETY vp, mAWw iu TVS © Eusiniy 1 
SSN iar avinr This kind of Humour has no peculiar 
Name, except that there are ſome who have call'd it the 
& corroding or vinegar-like Humour.“ 

Xen alſo ſignifies 74 K dy yo, © the Veſſel con- 
< taining the Bile, Pollux, Lib. 2. and is ſometimes uſed for 
the black Liquor of the Cuttle-fiſh, , 

Bilis, Fel, xe, is that Humour in the human Body, which 
is diſtinguiſhed by its Heat and Dryneſs. This is two-fold ; one 
natural, which is call'd ſimply Bile, xo. the other tranſ- 
gr the Bounds of Nature. The natural Bile, which is 
mix'd with the Blood, contributes towards nouriſhing the Body : 
It is of a yellow or paliſh Colour, of a bitter Taſte, thin Con- 
fiſtence, like the Flower of Wine, and of a heating and d ing 
Virtue. The Subſtance of this Humour is contain'd, at firſt, 
in the Meat and Drink; which being concocted, the well- 
diſpoſed Part of the Bile is converted, together with the Blood, 
into Nouriſhment for the Body $ but what is excrementitious 
finds a Receptacle in the der, For as from new Wine, 
while under Fermentation and Changing, two Kinds of excre- 
mentitious Subſtances are ſeparated by virtue of its Heat during 
that Alteration, one lighter and more airy, which they call the 
Flower; the other heavier, and of a more earthy Quality, 


4 


coded, and. heated. This appears to be Galen's Opinion, in 
eek his Works; as in his fixth Comment, on che 
Def the Epidemicy, and on Aphori/m the twehty-firlt 

| 15 on the Book de Rat. Viet. 

in Aorboacat. And in his Comment on the fifty-third eri 


Another Soxt won Ling Mud, 
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which they call, the Lees ; fo from Food are produced Juced 
] 7 Kg a thin Conſiſtence ; ord” 75 


that is in us, does not proceed from the Aliments f for the 
Heat of the Liver and Veins, if a little exalted above the com 


mon Standard; ſometimes converts the thinner Patt of the pure 


Blood into yellow Bile. For as Choler ceds from a weak 
Heat Blood "fro 


from a moderate Heat, ſo, from an immoderate- 


Degree of the ſame, is Bile generated, which is endued with 


the Qualities above-mention'd, and fo familiar to our Nature 


as to be accounted among the Elements of our Body. But the 
Bile, which is above or below the natural Standard, is no longer 
call'd ſimply Bile 
= there are a Multitude of theſe e Biles, as D da 
eat, and other ities, will admit of a t Lati ; 
almoſt all the Di ences taken Notice of by Phyſicians, bor- 
row their Name from their Colour or Conſiſtence. Thus, 
Eęohed, the Red. This is either an acrimonious and mor- 
dacious Serum of the Elood, or comes very near, in Conſiſt- 
ence, to a thin Blood ; but becauſe it does not concrete; like 
Blood, after Effuſion, it is call'd Bile. a 
Ioa]sdns, the Glaſtine ; or what, by its Colour; reſem 


that of Gla/tum, Mud; but is indeed darker, and neareſt the 
Colour of C e. This Bile is extremely acrimonious, hot, 
and pungent, next to black Bile in Conſiſtence, Colour; 
and Efficacy. It is the moſt malignant among all the kinds of 


Bile, and is generated in the Stomach, or adjacent Parts; by a - 


very vehement and burning Heat. 

Tons, the ZEruginous, or what is of the Colour of Verde- 
griſe, that is, green, It is acrimonious, hot, and pungent to 
a great ee, and next to the Ilge, but not yet arrived 
to that Height of — 4 It is generated in the Stomach, 
or in the Liver affected with a Phlegmon. | 

Kverin © xvarituon, the Azure or Sky-colour'd. This ſeems 
to be the ſame with the Iſatodes; for the Iſatis, or Glaſtum, is 
of this Colour. 

Aten, the Vitelline ; that is, in Colour and Conſiſtence, 
reſembling the Yolk of a raw Egg. This Kind is of a groſs 
Subſtance, and of a high yellaw- ©otour. It comes of yellow 
Bile, too much concocted, and dried by an immoderate Heat, 
and, for that Reaſon, afterwards condenſing: It nearly holds 
the middle Place between the natural Bile, and what is arrived 
at the higheſt Degree of Malignity. It is generated in the Veſ- 
ſels, as Galen writes in his Book de atra Bile, tho“ it is often 
voided both by Stool and Vomit. 

Zarb, the Yellow. This comes neareſt to the natural Bile, 
which ought to be a Medium between the pale Bile and the yellow. 

'Og21w9'ns, the Dark, or Obſcure: This Epithet is uſed by 
Galen, in his fourth Comment on the ſixth Book of the Epide- 
mics, He ſeems to mean by it ru xvariny x; Thy iod]d fy, 

Herend ig i Tegoud ve, he 
rated in the Stomach, from indigeſted Food ; and ſometimes 
from a Diſeaſe, or preternatural Heat, in the Veins, whence it 
is convey'd into the Stomach and Inteſtines. But it is not pro- 
duced by x vehement Heat, like the i@d'ns ; for tho' both 
are green, the ide, on account of a more vehement Heat, is 
more acrimonious, mordacious, and of a thicker Confiſtence 
which Qualities belong to the regen, but in a much inferior 
Degree. Galen, in his third Book de Aliment. Facult; writes, 
that, in ſevere Diſtempers, all ſorts of Bile are voided, 3 
the porraceous; but that the yellow, and the pale, and 
N alſo, are often voided, both upward and downward, 

y Perſons in Health ; which is a Proof, that the porraceous 
differs from the zruginous, as to Exceſs of Heat. 

Nuppe, which proceeds from a leſs intenſe Degree of Heat 
than the yeliuw. This Colour is a. Medium between a pale 
and a yellow ; therefore this and the yellow Bile have their 
Names often confounded, on account of the Nearneſs of theit 
Colours, as Galen tells us, Lib. 1. de Crijibus, C. 12. 

ye, the Liquid; that is, diluted with Serum, or ſome 

Humour. 

Talaue, the Watery. This is the ſame as the be. 

"Twigvbess, Reddiſh, conſiſting of the Serum of Blood, of 
the thinner Part of it, mix'd with another Subſtance of a dif- 
ferent Colour from Blood. | 

bald, Brown, The ſame with the berad ng and xvarty, 

Xe, Green or Pale; for 74 ei fignifies both, as 
Galen, in many Places, has obſerved ; but what is properly 

„ has a Tincture of the Pale and Yellow. 

Nes, the Pale. This is the moſt moderate of all the Kinds, 
and leaſt hot. It is bitter and pungent, and generated within 
the Veins of a Body in its natural State. It is of a humid Qua- 
lity, but little inclining to the Yellow, becauſe it is mix'd 
with ſome thin pituitous or aqueous excrementitious Humour, 
This Sort is more frequently underſtood by the ſimple Name of 
Bile, than the Yellow, as implying a 2 Exceſs of Heat, 
which is always co to Nature. Gorreus. 

The Heat is di thro” all Parts of the Body for 
the fake of Concoction; and there is, in all Parts, a Genera- 
tion and Separation of Humoum, but — oy 


| lack Bile,” bien s fn 
more denſe and gtoſs Contexture,” Hut all the natural Mie, 


, but has an Epithet denoting its bad Quality iy 


Porraceous. I his is often gene- 
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ſuch as are proper to each Part. Thus the Fleſh creates and 
1 Sweat; the Eye, Tears ; the Joints and Noftrils, 

ucus ; the Ears, Ear- wax. Therefore, if the natural Heat 
be incapacitated to perform. its ſeveral Functions, it becomes 
actimonious and fiery, and all the Humidities are changed into 
Bile ; for Things become bitter, and infected with we, by 
means of the Heat. If this Indigeſtion happens in the Blood, 
it turns bilious, and diſperſes the Infection, with its Nutri- 
ment, inta all Parts; for which Reaſon its Effects are univer- 
ſal, and Bile is every-where viſible. 

One Species of bile is of a yellow Colour, ſubtile, tranſpa- 
rent, and of a finer Sort than what inclines to livid or black : 
What is of a deeper Colour, like that of Saffron, or the Volk 
of an Egg, is accounted of the ſame Kind, 


A ſecond Species of Bile, is of a darker Colour, reſembling | 


that of a Leek or Woad, black. | 

Between theſe arc an infinite Variety of Colours, which de- 
pend upon the Heat and Humours. The Viſcera alſo are a 
Cauſe of this Diverſity, as the Liver, if the Bile be yellow; 
the Spleen, if it be livid. Aretæus, tel ai]. x en. x. Tad. 
Lib. 1. Cap. 15. 

I an Inflammation proceeds from an Influx of Bile, the 
Intention is commonly directed to the Evacuation of the pec- 
cant Matter, both by Vomit and Stool. For this End, ſome 
| Cholagogues are to be preſcribed which work both Ways, ſuch 

as the Thlaſpi ; for an Acetabulum of this Plant, which is the 

greateſt Doſe, evacuates Bile both upwards and downwards. 
Alſo Medicines prepared with Scammonv work upon and 
purge. yellow Bile. We muſt, therefore, not make the leaſt 

Scruple to adminiſter a Purge, and repeat the ſame, if need be ; 

for the Diſcaſe immediately ſubmits to Evacuants, If the Pa- 

tient, for ſome Reaſon or other, be either unwilling or unable 
to take a Purge, it will be proper to apply ſuch Things to the 
Navel as will work upon and evacuate the Belly ; or, to pro- 
duce the ſame Effect by means of Suppoſitories, let a Clyſter 
alſo be given, and Cataplaſms apply'd, conſiſting of the Meal of 
Barley and Beans, with recent and unſalted Swine's Fat, and 
the fine Flour of Chamomile, and Water, But theſe Things 
are to be applied laſt of all; for, in the Beginning to the Height 
of the Diſtemper, we are to make uſe of Remedies compoſed 
of Houſeleek, freſh Roſes, Perdicium, Alkanet, Sanguinaria, 
Pellitory of the Wall, Sideritis, Purſlain, NA Dock, 

Atriplex, Nightſhade, Plantain, Henbane, Water-lentils, and 

Seagreen, Flites, Lettuce, Succory, Garden-mallow, Raſpings 

of Gourds, Navelwort, Violets, and Rinds of Pomgranates. 

Every one of theſe, applied with Bread of the Meal of Polenta, 

removes the Pain; but eſpecially the Seed of Fleawort, mace- 

rated in boiling-hot Water, and, after it is reduced to a Muci- 
age, applied by way of Cataplaſm. An Ointment of Litharge 

i» alſo very proper to repreſs the Influx of Blood; fo alſo are 

Apples, applied with Crums of Bread, and ſuch-like Things. 

Cerates compoſed of Wax, Chamomile, and Oil of Roſes, 

with the Juice of one or other of the before-mention'd Refri- 

rants, and the White of an Egg, and Water, with a little 

i are of Service, Cerate of Oil of Roſes, with a ſuffi- 

cient a of the Juice of Beet, is an excellent Medicine. 

I have ſeen a Perſon labouring under this Diſorder, who found 

wonderful Relief by putting his Feet into cold Water, and 

keeping them there awhile. Another I have ſeen, who made 
uſe of the Fleſh of Oyſters, with Litharge, Leaves of Henbane, 
and old Oil, carefully pounded together; and by Anointings, 
and Applications, made of the ſame, was very well reſtor'd. 

In want of Oyſters, we may uſe River Shell-ftiſh. Theſe Re- 
medies are ſufficient, if the Inflammation and Heat are but 
moderate; but if they are exceſſive, we mutt manage the Cure 
as for an Eryſipelas ; that is, with the Leaves of Hemlock, Pop- 

py, Mandrake, and Henbane, and Narcotics compoſed of 

Oe and ſuch-like Things. But, in the Uſe of theſe Medi- 
cines, our Intention is only to allay the immoderate Heat, which 

is often accompliſh'd in an Hour; after which the ſtupefactive 
Medicine . be removed, and a Cataplaſm of Bean- meal, 
Fat, and Water, be applied. For if thoſe vehement Refrige- 
rants continue longer on the Part, they induce a Stupor, and a 

Deadneſs or Dulneſs of Senſation: Wherefore when we are 
obliged, under acute Pains, to have recourſe to Narcotics, we 

take care afterwards to revive and cheriſh the Parts by heating 

Medicines, Aetius, Tetrab. 3. Serm. 4. Cap. 28. 

The Bile is the hotteſt of all the Humours of an Animal, 
but differs in Degrees of Heat, according to its Colour ; for 
the yellow Bile is hotter than the pale, and the zruginous than 
the yellow. It varies alſo in different Animals; ſo the Bile, 
or Gall, of a Swine is the weakeſt of all, and even cures Ulcers 
in the Ears, without ſhewing any pungent Quality. The Bile 
of a Sheep is more acrimonious than the Swine's ; and the 
Goat's, than that of the Sheep. The Bile of a Bull is ſtronger 
than the foregoing, but weaker than that of the Hyena, which 
is yet ſurpaſs'd by thoſe of the Callionymus and Scorpion Fiſh, 
which help Catarafts, Dimneſs of Sight, and an Albugo. 
The ſame Virtue belongs to the Bile of the Sea-tortoiſe ; and 
the Bile of the wild Goat is faid to be good in a Nyctalops. 
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The Bile of volatile Animals is more acrimonious and 
than thay of Quadrupeds ; and among them the Bile of 
and Partridges is accounted the *" Thoſe of the Hawk and 
Eagle have more of a kind of Acrimony, and are corrofive ; 
2 13. — is æruginous, and fometimes black. F. Aima, | 
ib. 7. Cap. 3. | . 
Velo Bus is a bitter and yellow Excrement 1 
Bile is acrimonious and greeniſi; æruginous, or rather violet- 
colour'd (ne Bile is highly pure and unmix' d; black Bile 
is the thick Sediment of Blood: Some call black Blood by the 
3 of black Bile, Rufus Epheſius, Lib. 1. Cap. 


36. 
I now proceed to the modern Accounts of the Bile. 
It is a juſt Obſervation made by Hippocrates, That we are 


diſorder'd and render'd fick, 7 means of thoſe very Things which 
are immediately neceſſary to Life and Health. hat we call 


the Non-naturals, afford a palpable, but melancholy Proof of 
the Truth of this Aﬀertion ; for as Air, Meat and Drink, Mo- 

tion, Sleep and Reſt, are abſolutely neceſſary for the Purpoſes 
of Life, fo *tis no leſs certain, that any Fault or Imperfection 

in theſe Things produce Diſorders in themſelves the moſt ter- 

rible, and to the human Conſtitution the moſt fatal. This 

holds true, not only with regard to Things extraneous to the 
Conſtitution, but alſo with reſpect to thoſe internal Subſtances 
which are immediately conducive to the Support of Life, and 
the Preſervation of Health, ſuch as the Blood, the Lymph, and 

the Animal Spirits; for, as the Perfection of the vital Functions 

depends upon the due State and Temperament, the juſt Com- 
mixture, and Degree of Motion of theſe Subſtances ; fo the 

more immediate and dire& Cauſes of Diſeaſes muſt be derived 

from the Defects they labour under, and their ſeveral Degrees 

of Receſs from a natural State. There are alſo other Fluids in 

the Body, which, tho? not ſo immediately, are yet fo abſolute- 

ly neceſſary to Health, that their becoming faulty or peccant 
muſt conſiderably deſtroy it, and lay an unavoidable Founda- 

tion for Diſeaſes. Inſtead of all other Inſtances of this Kind, I 

ſhall, at preſent, confine myſelf to the Bile ; the Uſefulneſs 

and Neceflity of which Liquor, for the Preſervation of Life 

and Health, are ſufficiently known to every one who is ac- 

quainted with the rational and ſolid Principles of Phyfic. Its 

being found in every the moſt minute Animal is a ſufficient 

Proof of this; for there is not a Poffibility of finding, in the 

whole Extent of Nature, a ſingle Inſe& deſtitute of a bilious 

Humour. And, indeed, when we come to explain our Senti- 

ments on this Subject, we muſt acknowledge, that the Bile 

lodged in the Bodies of Animals is a real and genuine Medicine, 

wiſely elaborated by unerring Nature, for preventing Diſeaſes, 

deſtroying their Cauſes, and correcting the þ aults and Diſorders 

of the Conſtitution 3 and that, by means of its incomparable 

Virtue and Energy, Animals are kept alive, and preſerved in 

an eaſy and comfortable State of Health, as I ſhall, in the 

Sequel, ſhew more fully. Since, then, the Bile is ſo highly uſe- 
ful and efficacious in maintaining a State of Health in the Body, 
by proving, as it were, a natural and univerſal Medicine, it 
muſt of courſe follow, that when this Liquor is either faulty, 
with regard to its Quantity, or depraved by a Receſs from its 
due Temperament and Crafts a ſure and unavoidable Foundation 
for Diſeaſes muſt be laid : Since then many, and theſe, too, for- 
midable Diforders draw their Origins from ſome Fault of the 
Bile, the principal Virtue and Energy of the Medicines, em- 
ploy'd in curing them, ought to conſiſt in correcting this Li- 
quor when peccant in Quality, generating it when defective, 
or evacuating it when too abundant in Quantity ; for as the 
Bile, when in its due State, is juſtly to be accounted a true and 
genuine Medicine to the Body, ſo we muſt readily grant, that 
the moſt important of all other Medicines are ſuch as are calcu- 
lated for reducing this Liquor to a natural and temperate State ; 
and that the principal Buſineſs of a Phyſician conſiſts in invent- 
ing and applying ſuch Remedies with 12 I ſhall there- 
fore make it my Buſineſs, at preſent, to conſider the Bile, not 
only in its natural State as an univerſal Medicine to the Body, 
but alſo in its preternatural and depraved State, as the Cauſe 
and Origin of many Diforders. 

Tis well known to Anatomiſts and Phyſicians, that the prin- 
cipal, if not the only, Office of the Liver is, by the Laws of 
a certain beautiful Mechaniim, to filtrate and ſtrain that active, 
ſaline, and ſulphureous Humour, call'd the Bile, from the 
Blood, thro* the Trunk of the Vena Porta, the Hepatic Artery, 
and its glandulous Kernels. 

It muſt be own'd, Anatomiſts are not agreed among them- 
ſelves whence the Gall- bladder, adhering to the Liver, is ſup- 
ply'd with the Bile it receives; for ſome of them ale of Opinion, 
that the Tunica Glanduloſa ſeparates it from the Blood convey'd 
thither by the Cyſtic Arteries ; others again maintain, that there 
are ſome very minute Ducts inſerted in the Bottom of the Gall- 
bladder, by means of which the Bile is convey'd to it; and an- 
other Claſs of Anatomiſts venture to affirm, that there are cer- 
tain Cyſti-hepatic Ducts, by means of which the Bile is imme- 
diately convey'd to this Receptacle. But, what Judgment we 
ought to form concerning theſe different Opinions, we — 
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6 cut 
off between the Gall-bladder and the Perus Hepaticus. But 


troducing a Pipe, and blowing into the Hepatic Bilia | 
tic Dat itſelf, the CV, and the Ductus Cholodochus, 
di In Man alfo, and in other Animals, the Hepa- 
tic and Cyſtic Dust, uniting, form RATE one common 
Now if we conſider the Situation of the Gall-bladder, its Bot- 
tom is placed in a low declining Part ; but its Neck, and the 
Biliary Ducts, are ſituated higher: Hence tis I that 
when the Bile deſcends ſlowly thro* the Porus Cholodochus, by 
reaſon of its oblique Inſertion among the Coats of the Duode- 
num, eſpecially it that Inteſtine happens to be empty, it falls 
back into the Gall-bladder, which is placed below, eſpecially 
if it is not very full ; where it remains, till, either by the Com- 
preſſion ot the Inteſtines, or the proper Contraction of the Gall- 
bladder itſelf, it is again 1 In an Ox this very 
plainly, ſince the Hepatic uct ſo opens into the Neck of the 
Gall-bladder, which is pretty tendindus and nervous, that the 
Bile can as eaſily deſcend into the Gall-bladder, as it can be 
ſent off to the ——— thro* the common Duc. In the 
ſame Subject a pretty ſurpriſing Circumſtance occurs ; for a 
certain ſmall Papilla is obſervable, almoſt in the Middle of the 
interiur Membrane of the Gall-bladder, and is inent almoſt 
in the ſame manner as the Extremity of the DuZtus Communis 
appears to be in the Inteſtinum Duodenum. This ſmall Papilla 
ſcems to be the Orifice of the Duc, which paſſes between the 
Membranes of the Gall-bladder ; and the Protuberance 
the Office of a Valve, by preventing the diſchatged Bile from 
returning the ſame Way it went out. 

But Bile in the Gall-bladder differs very 2 
from that in the Liver; for the former is thicker, more acrid, 
more bitter, and of a deeper Colour, than the latter, which is 
more fluid, more diluted, and leſs bitter. But by what Means, 
and for whiat Purpoſes, the Bile contain'd in the Gall-bladder 
undergoes ſuch a Change, ſeems to be a Matter of ſuch Import- 
ance, as to deſerve an accurate and careful Diſquiſition ; and 
that our Inquiry into this Particular may be the more diſtin, 
I ſhall premiſe a few Things concerning the Structure of the 
Gall-bladder. We obſerve, then, that the Gall-bladder is made 
up of ſeveral Membranes, the innermoſt of which, almoſt in 

reſpect, reſembles the Tunica Villoſa of the Duodenum. 
In this Membrane there are alſo various Furrows and Ducts, 
with Valves appropriated to them ; but no Glands are to be 
diſcover'd. The Membrane which lies next to this is of a ſpon- 
gious vaſcular Contextare, made up, as it were, of various Pel- 
icules, in which ſmall Bubbles of Air are lodged, Iis not to 
be doubted, but this Membrane affords an Origin to a large 
Number of LymphaticVeſſels ; tho”, at the ſame time, very many 
of thoſe, found in the Cyſtis, are diſtributed in it immediately 
from the Liver. The third Coat is muſcular or fibrous ; but 
we neither obſerve a nervous nor a tendinous Coat, either at 
the Bottom of the Gall-bladder, or in its Cavity ; however, 
not only its Neck, but alſo the Hepatic and Cyſlic Dutts, are 
made up of a pretty ſtrong tendinous and nervous Coat. The 
external Coat is furniſh'd from the Peritoneum ; and between 
this and the muſcular Coat, arterial and venous Ducts are ſeen 
diſtributed, The Neck of the Bladder is very narrow ; and 
this Circumſtance is very conſpicuous in the Gall - bladder of an 
Ox, but no Valve can be obſerved in it; however, Bauhine 
and Spigelius have, in human Subjects, diſcover d a ſemilunar 
Valve, extended in the Form of a ſpiral Shell, and render d 
. Ss Furrows. I muſt own, I could never find 
ſuch a Valve in 8 Bodies; but I have evidently diſcover'd 
the Narrowneſs of the P „Which is not rectilinear, but 
runs 1 ſo oblique inding a manner, as to refiſt a 
Probe, when introduced into it : this Narrowneſs ſeems to 
be of no other Uſe, than to prevent the Return of the thicker 
Bile, when once diſcharged fromi it into the Gall-bladder ; but 
the thinner and more diluted Hepatic Bile finds a commodious 
Paſlage thro? it. 

The interior Coat of the Bladder being villous, like that of 
the Dxodenum, performs the Office of a Strainer, by ſecerning 
the thin and watery Part of the Bile, and pouring it into the 
Lymphatic Veſſels ; for it is not to be deny d, that the Veſſels 
not only in the Gall-bladder itſelf, but alſo thoſe diſtributed 
around it, contain a Lymph of a bitteriſh Taſte. Beſides, tis con- 
firm'd by many Obſervations, that, in a preternatural State, a 
— i 0 has ouſed thro* the Pores of the 


Vol. 


Coats of the Gall-bladder: But becauſe this interior Coat ſeps- 
rates the thinner Part of the Bile, what remains of courſe acquires 

thicker Conſiſtence, and a more bitter Taſte. Beſides, the 
„ by reaſon of its carnoſe Tunicle, and | 
is poſſeſs d both of a Power of Senſation and Motion 
but more ially its DuQts, which are furniſh'd with 
4 and nervous Coat ; for which Reaſon 
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tercoſtal Nerve, there ariſe fix Fibres ; the three 

inferior and ſmaller of which are diſtributed to the Vaſa Chole- 
ha of the Gall-bladder, to the Pylorus, the Duodenum, and 
Pancreas, in order to give them a due Tone and Conſtri- 


Sion. Hence alſo the great Conſent between theſe Parts is to 


Tap wenn bes Fs is not to be doubted, but that the 
ile deſcends into the Inteſtines by means of its Weight, and is 
alſo affiſted in ſo doing by the proper Motion of the Ducts. 
1 ully to to the Inſertion of the 
Ductus Cholodachus, which creeps along, almoſt for an Inch, 
between the exterior and interior Coats of the Duodenum, and 
at laſt opens with a round Orifice into its Cavity, 
But before I treat of the remarkable Uſe, and abſolute Ne- 
ceflity, of the Bile, or conſider the ſeveral Faylts and Imper- 
ſections to which it is ſubjeR, I judge it highly expedient to 
premiſe ſuch Things concerning its Nature and Qualities, as 
we learn from Experiments made upon it, .that we may be the 
er able to form a Judgment of the various Phenomena and 
iſorders uced by it. Firſt of all, chen, let us have re- 
courſe to the Evidence of our Senſes ; ſince, from the Taſte and 
Smell of any Subſtance, we are in ſome meaſure enabled to 
Judge concerning the Nature of thoſe Principles, of which it is 
made up and ſed. It holds, then, univerſally true, that 


the Bile of every Animal is ſo intenſely bitter, that a very ſmall 


Drop of it communicates its Bitterneſs to half an Ounce of 
Water; when put into it. Now 'tis univ acknowledged, 
1 the more knowing and ſkilful Part of the Chymiſts, that 
eſs of Taſte ron from an intimate Commixture of a 
ſomewhat earthy Sulphur with a Salt ; but what the Nature and 
Genius of this Salt may be, I ſhall now inquire. According to 
bur ions, and indeed according to the Reſult of Experi- 
ments, an Acid, intimately joined with an earthy, — 
" ſulphureous Subſtance, forms a bitter Mixture, Thus the 
ulphureous and acid Spirit of Vitriol, lated with Salt of 
Tartar, or fix'd Nitre, produces a Salt of a bitteriſh 
Ln As ' 1 bays and 2 Duplicatum 3 
very ſulphureous \ vinegar r'd upon prepar'd Cor- 
ral nd Or, afford a neutral Eat, which 2 ill ſome-- 
what more bitter. Beſides, tis confirm'd by Chymical Expe- 
riments, that the bittereſt Subſtances, ſuch as Aloes, bitter 
Gourd, and Wormwood, loſe much of their Pungeney of Taſte 
22 Admixture of alcaline Salts ; which is no weak Proof, 
t an Acid contributes not a little to the Production of that 


Bitterneſs of Taſte which is found in the Bile of Animals ; 
ſince, when that Acid is deſtro 


d, the Bile becomes inſipid and 
taſteleſs. It is alſo confirm'd bs Experience, that bitter V 
tables, by Incineration, yield a * antity of Salt than 
any others; but tis certain, that a fix'd alcaline Salt is 
„ „ 57 16 mp anion of an acid Sul- 
a+ 8383888 and permanent Taſte of the Bile 
cs, i nent i 
when applied to the Tongue, is a Circumſtance which ſufficient- 
ly proves its remarkably active Nature ; for every Subſtance 
which penetrates, and diffuſes itſelf upon, the Organs of Tafte 
is of a ſubtile Quality. Among other Circumſtances, whi 
its highly penetrating Force, it is none of the leaft conſi- 
Jerable, that when a few Drops of it are pour d upon the Coat 
of the Stomach, or any of the Inteſtines, a deep-yellow Colour, 
not to be-obliterated or waſh'd off by any Art, is forthwith in- 
duced on the Part to which it is applied. Its penetrating Qua- 
lities are ſufficiently known to Hatters, who, in order to give a 
deeper and more laſting Colour to their Hats, mix it with Sub- 
Rances of a black and inky Colour. Its Saffron-colour may 
alſo be eaſily accounted for, from the highly ſubtile and active 
Sulphur it contains, if the Chymical Axiom is right, that rea! 
ow or red Colours are produced by Sulphur, t Chymical 
iſtillations, and Mixtures of Bile with other Subſtances, diſ- 
cover its Elements, or component Parts, far more effectually 
than any thing elſe. Thus twelve Ounces of the Gall of an Ox 
yield eleven Ounces of Phlegm, intirely void of all Taſte : From 
the remaining Ounce there was afterwards drawn a Spirit of an 
ngrateful and emp ic Smell, which ſpeedily produced an 
ö with Spirit of Nitre, and ti Syrup of Violets 
green, as a Proof of its alcaline Nature : It alſo yielded ſome- 
thing like an Oil, N of the Nature and Effects of the 
above- mention d Spirit. Caput Mortuum, which 
remain'd in the Retort, and weigh'd two Drams and an half, 
N f one Dram of a 1 e's alcaline 
t: From this iment tis obvious, that e is a very 
E ater in the Bile; which is alſo plain from 


Ox's 


0 


— IOenee; for two Ounces of 
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Ox's Gall, inſpiſſated in a gentle Heat, yield not more than 
one Dram of thick Extract. Beſides, by the Affiſtance of a 
proper ſtatical Inſtrument, four Ounces of Bile are found to 


weigh ſcarce two Drams more than an equal Quantity of pur 

Wy Water. If the Extract of Ox's Bile is mix'd with an 
equal Portion of Salt of Tartar, and again diſtil'd in a Glaſs 
Retort by means of a Sand-heat, then an urinous and manifeſt- 
ly alcaline Spirit is yielded, which raiſes 4 violent Ebullition, 
with any Acid ; it alſo turns the Solution of Sublimate to a 
milky, and the Syrup of Clove-gilly flowers to a greeniſh Co- 
lour, which all volatile urinous Salts generally do. But the 


Reaſon why an Addition of the Salt of Tartar produces a more 


alcaline, volatile, and urinous Spirit, ſeems to be this: Calcin'd 
alcaline Salts make a very cloſe and ſtrong Attack vn the Tex- 
ture of oleous Subſtances, and, by 
volatilize and alcalize their Sulphur more mghly Something 
of a like Nature is obſerved to happen in diſtilling Soot, Amber, 
and Tartar, which, when diſtil'd alone, yield an oleous acid 
Spirit ; but if, before Diſtillation, they are mix'd with a fixed 
Salt, the Spirit obtain'd is highly urinous and oily. 

I now come to conſider the Mixtures of Bile with other Sub- 
ſtances, the Uſe of which, in diſcovering the Virtues and com- 

nent Parts of Bodies, is wy great. It is, therefore, con- 

em'd by Experience and Obſervation, that Biſe produces ah 
Efferveſcence with no Acid, except our fuming Spirit of Nitre. 
This Phenomenon ſeems to run counter to common Experience, 
ſince the Bile is thought to be of an alcaline Nature : Nor does 
the Gall of an Ox produce an Ebullition, with ny 
trated Oil of Vitriol, nor immediately afſume a greeniſh Colour, 
as many imagine; but Perturbation, Coagulation, and Precipi- 
tation, are rather the Reſults of their being mix d. But it is 
remarkable, that Spirit of Salt renders Bile thicker than Spirit of 
Nitre and Vitriol ; and that it is not at all coagulated by Spirit of 
Nitre, When concentrated Spirit of Sal Ammoniac, prepar'd 
with quick Lime, is mix'd with Bile, its Colour is exalted, it 
becomes more ſaturated, and the Mixture remains diapha- 
nous. The ſame Phenomena are produced, when the Ex 
riment is made with Oil of Tartar per Deliquium. But 
we muſt here obſerve, that an Admixture of Alcalis very much 
impairs and diminiſhes the Bitterneſs of its Taſte, When Bile 
is mix'd with the Syrup of Clove-gillyflowers or Violets, the 
Mixture docs not become green, but aſſumes ſuch a Colour as 
is uſually produced by a Mixture of a yellow and a red Sub- 
ſtance. Highly rectified Spirit of Wine alſo renders Bile tur- 
bid, and it loſes its Tranſparency when mix'd with it ; but a 
very ſmall Quantity of the Bile is precipitated in it, and the 
Spirit becomes highly bitter. On the contrary, a very ſmall 
Quantity of Saccharum Saturxi, ſprinkled in Bile, produces a 
very thick Coagulum in it. But inſpiſſated Bile, upon pouring 
Oil of Vitriol into it, did not produce an Efferveſcence, but 
loſt its blackiſh Colour, and became ually livid ; the Mix- 
ture, in the mean time, was of a highly diſagreeable Smell. 
Our fuming Spirit of Nitre, mix'd with Extra of Bile, pro- 
duced a very ſtrong Efferveſcence, accompanied with a great 
deal of Froth, Heat, and a reddiſh Smoke; but the Extract 
was diſſolved into a Mucus, which, by means of Oil of Vitriol, 
was reduced to a Coagulum of a more pitchy Colour : Almoſt 
the whole Extract was diſſolved in Spirit of Wine; as alſo in 
Water. The Extract of Bile dried, and ſed to a Flame, 
melted ; nor did it immediately take Fire, for it did not burn 
till its humid Parts were evaporated : It diffuſed the Smell of a 
fetid volatile Salt ; and the Aſhes left were impregnated with a 
=P Quantity of alcaline Salt, as was obvious from their 

aſte. 

To the Experiments _— mention'd, I ſhall add the fol- 
lowing Obſervations. The Bile newly taken from the Gall- 
bladder of an Ox, is diaphanous, and pretty fluid ; but when it 
is expoſed to the open Air for ſome Hours, its Tranf is 
diminiſh'd, it becomes thicker, changes its Smell, 8 
ceſs of Time grows fetid; for tis ſcarce credible how eaſily, 
and how ſoon, the Bile contracts an abominable Fetor, even 
much ſooner than the Blood itſelf; which is a Proof, that as all 
the other Fluids of Animals, fo the Bzle conſiſts of Parts, whoſe 
Union and Commixture the Heat of the Air alone is ſufficient 
to disjoin and ſeparate, It muſt alſo be obſerved, that the 
Serum of Elood or Lymph, held over a gentle Heat in a Spoon, 
is converted to a gelatinous Maſs z which Experiment is in vain 
tried upon Bile, which is leſs coagulated by Heat, becauſe the 
nutritive Lymph is none of its component Parts. As for the 
Uſes made of Bile by Trades-people, it is moſt generally em- 
ploy'd by Scourers, for takin y Stains out of Cloaths ; 

by Painters, for heighte their Colours, and cleaning 
Pictures; for which laſt Purpoſe it is very good. Beſides, Ox's 
Gall proves an excellent ſtimulating Ingredient in a Clyfter ; 
and, " ſome, the Galls of other Ani are preſcrib'd with 
Succeſs, in Epilepſies, Quartan Fevers, hard Labours, and 
Hyſteric Fits. 
ſe, then, are the Experiments which I made with the 
Bile of an Ox. However, I do not 2 the Biles of other 
Animals are, in ſome meaſure, different from it ; and that even 


an Ox conſiſts in 


deſtroying their acid Parts, 


BIL 


the Bile of one and the ſame Animal is not, at all times, of the 
ſame Nature and Qualities. I could not ſubje& any conſider- 
able Quantity of human Bile to Diſtillation, becauſe I had it 
not ; but I am of 8 that its Difference from the Bile of 
; » that it is ſomewhat thicker ; by which 
means it happens, that by 2 Aqua-fortis into it, or Spirit 
of Vitriol, and vie a briſk Heat, an Efferveſcence is pro- 
diced, and the Mixture becomes green : Hence alſo it happens, 
that it is quickly coagulated by redlified Spirit of Wine. Hence 
it is not to be oubted, but that the human Bile is of a far 
more active Nature, and more richly ſaturated with a ſaline and 
ſulphureous Principle, than the Bile of other Animals: I muſt 
here obſerve in general, that the hotter Animals are, their Bile 
is rtionably of a more active Nature, and vice vera, 
he above-enumerated Experiments ſufficiently prove to us, 
that the Bile is not of a pure alcaline Nature ; hence it does 
not produce an Effervefcence, but with the ſtrongeſt Acids: 
Now every pure Alcali, whether earthy or faline, ſpeedil 
cauſes an Ebullition with every the moſt weak and gentle Acid. 
Hence we learn, that the Bile is of an oleous and ſulphureous 
Nature, for which Reaſon it burns ; but it is not purely ſul- 


phuredus, otherwiſe, when mix'd with Spirit of Nitre, or our 


furhing Spirit of Nitre, it would excite a tumultuous Efferveſ- 
cence z for ſuch is the Nature of ſubtile Oils, that, when 
mix'd with theſe Spirits, they produce an Ebullition ; ſo that 
the Bile ſeems rather to be a very temperate Liquor, made up 
of oleous, earthy, aqueous, Aline, and volatile Particles. And, 
to explain myſelf in a few Words, the bitter i/ious Juice in 
all Animals, in its Commixture and Craſis, almoſt reſembles 
the Juices of bitter Hetbs; eſpecially that of the leſſer Centaury, 
the Extract of which is not much different from inſpiſſated 
Bile ; for the Juices of all theſe bitter Plants are made up of 
Sulphur, and an. earthy alcaline Salt. As to theſe Plants, we 
ought alſo to conſider, that their Juices, when depurated and 
diſtil'd in the ſame manner with the Bile, when mix'd with 
acid, alcaline, and ſpirituous Menſtruums, cauſe Phenomena 
ſo much like thoſe produced by the Bile, that we have all the 
Reaſon in the World to believe, that the conſtituent Parts of 
theſe Simples, as to their Mixture, Craſis, and Virtues, are the 
ſame with thoſe of the Bile Hence the Reaſon is obvious, 
uy the Extracts and Effences of bitter Plants are ſo ſingularly 
d ſurpriſingly efficacious in augmenting the Quantity of the 
—＋ you . is —— e correcting it, when its 
ty is depraved; two Ci es which contribu i 
78 to ow Prevention 57 Cure of Diſeaſes. e 
aving thus taken a View of the Nature and Qualities of 
the Bile, it now remains, that we inquire into the particular 
Manner in which it is generated and elaborated in the Body. 
Firſt of all, then, I muſtobſerve, that theBile does not exiſt in 
Blood, under the ſame Form, and in the fame State, in which it 
a in its Receptacles, which are the Porus Hepaticus and 
all-bladder ; for neither the Blood nor Serum are bitter, 
nor, in a natural State, are yellow ; but the Serum becomes 
ſo by an Admixture of Bile. For which Reaſon it is plain, that 
the Materials, of which it is compoſed, are only lodged in the 
Blood ; which does not at all appear improbable, when we con- 
ſider, that Quantities of Sulphur: Earth, Salt, Phlegm, 
and Mucus, of all which the Bile is compoſed, are found in the 
Blood. Now *tls known from Chymico-mechanical ri- 
ments, that the Qualities, Properties, Taſtes, and Smells of 
Bodies, depend entirely upon the Mixture, Union, Poſition, 
Craſis, and Texture of their various Parts; which when 8 
or deſtroy d, a proportionable N is induced on the Tate, 
Smell, Confiſtence, and Virtues of the Body, For this Reaſon 
a peculiar Mixture of the pinguious, ſaline, earthy, and aqueous 
Parts of the Blood, ſeparated from the Blood and Serum by 
means of their inteſtine Motion, conſtitutes and makes up the 
Bile. But to me it ſeems ſomewhat improbable, that the Bile 
ſhould conſiſt immediately of the chylous Parts of the Blood, or 
thoſe which are moſt flightly united with it; but I am of Opi- 
nion, that all theſe Parts reſolved and ſeparated from the 
Blood, by means of its inteſtine Motion are afterwards united, 
and form the Bile. Hence we plainly ſee, that a large Quan- 
tity of Bile muſt neceſſarily be generated in People whoſe Blood 
is agitated with a 2 and violent inteſtine Motion: Hence it 
happens, that young Men of choleric Habits, who enure them- 
ſelves to Exerciſe, and live upon hot Foods, abound with Bile; 
whereas old Men, Children, the Phlegmatic, the Idle, and the 
Lazy, have an aqueous, thin, and unactive Bile. Burni 
continued, and tertian Fevers, afford us a ſignal Proof of this; 
ſince, in them, too great my Bile is produced by the 
violent inteſtine Motion, which diſſolves the Contexture of the 
Blood]; for it is ſurpriſing to obſerve, what large Quantities of 
Bile are daily diſcharged, in the aboye- mentioned Fevers, by 
Urine, Stool, and Vomit; for which Reaſon the Antients 
imagin'd, that the Bile thus diſcharged was the productive 
Cauſe of the Fever, whereas it is rather its Effect. For 
Inftance 1 the more violent and laſting a 
tertian Fever is, crements are proportionably more bili- 
ous; Nor does Nature ceaſe to generate new Bile, even during 
| the 
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the Paroxyſm of the Fever ; but this Fever is removed, or rather 

'd and ſuppreſs'd of apy Oar of that celebrated 

icine the Peruvian Bark ; for by uſing it a ſhort time the 
fiery Colour of the Urine is removed, it becomes thin and aque- 
ous, and the Excrements aſſume their natural Colour ; but, as 
ſoon as the Fever returns, all theſe Symptoms return with it. 
From what has been ſaid it is ſufficiently plain, that the Blood 
itſelf may, by a too hot inteſtine Motion, be reſolved into Bile, 
and other excrementitious Liquors. The Truth of this is alſo 
confirm'd to us by hectic and latent Fevers, where the Blood 
itſelf is, by a continual and exceſſively violent inteſtine Motion, 
at laſt conſumed, and converted into Bile and Excrements. 
Among the few who have adverted to this Circumſtance, none 


+have been more explicit than Hildanus, who (in Select. Medic.) 
has theſe Words: 


Ti ſomething wonderful and ſurpriſing, that, on ſome 
c Occaſions, large Quantities of Bile ſhould be evacuated, and 
<< yet the Gall- bladder not be found empty after the Death of the 
«« Patients; tis not, in conſequence of this, to be mow 
<< but that the Blood is, by an inflam y Heat, parch'd 
<« converted into Bile.”* We farther obſerve, that the more 
we abſtain from Food, «age 54S —_— 

rtionably larger Quantit ile is generated ; reas an 
Inacdive Lie, 1nd Bob Feeding, prevent and hinder its Ge- 
neration. | 

Having taken a View of the Origin of the Bile, and its 
nerating Cauſe, I ſhall now inquire in what manner the 
ticles, forcibly ſeparated from the Blood by its inteſtine Mo- 
tion, are united into Bile z which Phenomenon I deduce from 
the flow and languid Progreſs of the Blood thro' the Liver: But, 
for the better Illuſtration of this Point, I ſhall aſſume the fol- 
lowing mechanical Axioms, RY 

iſt. Subſtances capable of being mix'd, the more they are 
agitated, and the more quickly they are moved, the more their 
Particles are divided and broken. | 

24, The more minute the Parts are render'd by Motion, the 
more cloſely are they united, and the more difficultly are 
ſeparated from the reſt ; becauſe large Bodies, by being divided, 
have the Sum of their Surfaces increas'd, and, in proportion to 
the Smallneſs of the Parts into which they are reſoly'd, that 
Force, with which one Fluid endeavours to recede from another, 
is diminiſh'd. Hence it follows, that the homogeneous Particles 
muſt unite, come together, and more eaſily ſeparate themſelves 
from a Mixture of eous Parts, when their Motion is 
diminiſh'd or deftroy'd, as we evidently ſee in extravaſated 
Blood, in which, upon a Ceſſation of its Motion, the Serum 
is ſeparated from the Craſſamentum. Since, then, we know 
from Anatomical Obſervations, that the Circulation of the 
Blood is loweſt in the Liver, becauſe it is convey'd to it by the 
Vena Portæ, which has no Pulſation, and is introduc'd into 
the ſmalleſt Ramifications diſperſed thro' the Parenchyma of 
the Liver, in which it does the Office of Arteries ; and fince 
an Impetus of Motion is 8 the Blood muſt move ſlowly 
not only in this Organ, but alſo proportionably ſo in all the 
Viſcera, which have Veſſels diſtributed to them from the Vena 
Portæ. Hence the Reaſon is obvious, why the Liver, the 
Spleen, the Pancreas, the Meſentery, and Inteſtines, are, for 
the moſt part, the Seats of the moſt violent chronical Diſorders ; 
ſince, in theſe Parts, Obſtructions, Indurations, Stagnations of 
Blood, Inflammations, and Corruptions, may very readily 

For which Reaſon, ſince in this Vein the Blood s 
deprived of its ſweet and chylous Parts ; its groſs, ſulphureous, 
and faline Particles, as it were, parched with Heat, together with 
its mucilaginous and lymphatic Parts, moving flowly, unite, 
2 y which new Union and Mixture, a 
new State, Craſis, Taſte, and Colour, reſult. But tis not to 
be doubted, but that the new-generated Bile is ſucceſſively more 
aſſimilated to that in the Cyſts and Biliary Ducts, that it may 
E a kind of Ferment; for as the Blood, by its inteſtine Motion, 


* 


the Tranſmutation of the new Chyle into Blood ; and as 
Vinegar converts Wine pour'd to it into Vi z {o the Bile, 
upon the Approach of the like Juice from the Blood, eaſily 
communicates its own Form and Texture to it. 

Having thus conſider d the Nature of the Bile, and 69 
into the particular Manner in which it is generated, I now 
come to ſhew, that the Bile is a noble and uſeful Medicine to 
2 This I ſhall endeavour to prove by 
the lowing — Firſt, then, there is not in Nature 
an Animal deſtitute of this Liquor ; for tis found not only in 
Quadrupeds and Birds, but alſo in the moſt inconſiderable and 
diminutive Inſects; and tho ſome Animals want a Gall-bladder, 
* they by no means want a Liver and Ducts conveying the 

ile from it either to the Stomach or Inteſtines, Secondly, 
a from this, that 
wiſe and unerring Nature inted an Organ, and 
which takes up fo confleriiits + fit in 2 8 for no 
other End but to ſecrete and diſtribute it; now tis certain, 
that no Animal whatever wants this Thirdly, among 
other Things of an Anatomical Nature, tis worth while to ob- 
ſerve, that, in moſt of the more noble Animals, the Bile is 
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convey'd by a double Way, or Duct, from the Liver to tht 
Duodenum; for, beſides the Hepatic Duct, which conveys the 
Bile 12 the Liver, there is alſo a Cy/tic Duc ; 
and theſe, for the moſt part, join, and coaleſce intv one com- 
mon Duct, which is call'd the Duns Cholodochus. If we re- 


ect rightly upon this — 22 we muſt have our 
no 


Minds fill'd with the and elevated Ideas of its Au- 
thor ; for, fince this Liquor is abſolutely neceſſary to the Life 


of every Animal, if one of theſe Ducts ſhould happen to be 
obſtrufted, fo long as the other remains pervious, this balſamic 


may be carried to its deſtinꝰd Parts ; or if, on any Occa- 
fion, it ſhould be elaborated in too great a Quantity, it is, by 
this means, ſtor d up for future Uſe, as it were, in a Repoſitory. 
Fourthly, the Uſe of the Bile a from this, that, in all 
Animals, it enters the firſt Inteſtine or Duodenum, very near 
the Stomach, and is there pour d upon the Mafs of Aliment. 
If then it had been an excrementitious Liquor, or hurtful to 
the Conſtitution, the all-wiſe Author of our Nature would 
have rather thruſt it directly into the Inteſtinum Colon, or 
Rectum, that it might not, by its Sordes, contaminate and 
2 the Chyle, which is the Food and Nouriſhment of the 
Blood, and of the whole Body. In the laſt Place, its ſingular 
Uſe, and abſolute 2 area; are ſufficiently demonſtrated, by its 
being generated in ſuch a large Quantity ; ſince, according to 
ſome, and eſpecially Borelli, there is a Pound of this Liquor 
produc'd ther ee in the larger and more bulky Animals. 
Tho! the above-mention'd Arguments are founded only upon 
Conjectures ; they are, nevertheleſs, ſufficient for prov- 
ing the Uſefulneſs of the Bile. But that T may be a little more 
clear and explicit this Point, I lay it down as a Maxim 
not to be conteſted, that Life, and much more Health, de- 
mew upon a conſtant and uninterrupted, a due and equable 
irculation of the Blood and Humours thro' the whole Body. 
This Motion of the Blood is juſtly dignify'd with the Epithet 
Vital ; for it preſerves the Body from Putrefaction, renders it 
found and durable, and nouriſhes or repairs that latent and in- 
conceivable Principle, by means of which the Union and Cor- 
reſpondence between the Soul and Body are maintain'd, So lo 
then as this Circulation of the Humours is free and uninterrupted, 
we are ſaid to enjoy Life and Health; but as ſoon as it begins to 
be impair'd, various Indiſpoſitions, Pains, Depravations of the 
Actions of the Body, PutrefaQtion, and, xt laſt, Death, hap- 
pen. Now, in order to maintain and keep up this Circulation, 
tis abſolutely neceſſary, that the Blood ſhould be in ſuch a State 
of Fluidity, as to be able to move freely thro* the ſmalleſt and 
moſt minute Ductzs of the Body. "Tis alſo requiſite, that the 
component heterogeneous Particles of the Blood ſhould be inti- 
mately mix'd and united, fince this very Circumſtance conſti- 
tutes its Craſis and Texture. Now, tis confirm'd by Expe- 
rience, that nothing is more prejudicial and injurious to the 
Texture of the Blood, than tenacious, viſcid, and acid Sub- 
ſtances ; for theſe are deſtructive of Fluidity, are not eaſily put 
into an inteſtine Motion, and cannot be intimately mix'd with 
other Fluids. Now tis obvious, that we eat various Sub- 
ſtarfces which abound with an acid, a viſcid, and tenacious 
DR from which a thick, viſcid, and immiſcible Blood 
and Chyle muſt be produc'd. Beſides, tis neceſſary for 
Life, not only that the Blood ſhould be in a State fit for Cir- 
culation, ;but alſo that proper Motion ſhould be uſed ; for 
Motion is eſſential to Life and Health. Tis plain that thoſe 
Fibres of our Bodies, which are deſtin'd for the Purpoſes of Mo- 
tion and Contraction, perform their reſpective ces better 
and ſooner, when extraneous Bodies in Motion act upon them 
by their penetrating and active Qualities ; for we obſerve, that 
only the penetrating Smell of Wine, ſpirituous Liquors, and 
volatile Salts, ſoon raiſe the faint and languid Motions of the 
whole Body. Nature has alſo need of ſuch a natural Mover, 
to give due Motion and Impulſe to the ſolid Parts, without 
which the Circulation could not be carried on, nor Life and 
Health preſerv'd. | 
I now come to conſider, by what means the Bil- is the natu- 
ral and univerſal Medicine of our Bodies ; and how it comes to 
, that it affords all the Supplies to the Fluidity and 
otion of the Blood, by which Diſeaſes and Death are pre- 
v_ 1 Qual png Bile is a Liquor of a 
very active ty, ſince it is compos d of ſul- 
phureous oily mix'd or volatile and fix'd Salts ; and, 
at the ſame time, n Nature, * the 
arr a rnd 8 — y Parts. a iquor, partly 
its penetrating ity, y by its Texture, incides, 
temperates, and corrects the 1 ke tg and acid Matter, 
which comes from the Stomach ; and, which is a Circumſtance 
of the greateſt Importance, it contributes very much to render 
the Chyle, and conſequently the Blood, volatile, mild, and 
ſpirituous. Now tis not to be doubted, but that, not only in 
Stomach, but alſo in the ſmall Inteſtines, the Aliments under 
an intimate Solution and Fermentation, whereby their Adheſion 
and Texture are intimately difioly'd and deſtroy'd ; as the 
Change induc'd upon their Tafte, Smell, and Conſiſtence, 
ſufficiently proves. Now tis known, that ſpirituous and active 
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Liquors, added to Subſtances during their Fermentation, inti- 
mately diſſolve theſe Subſtances by an inteſtine Motion, and add 
an exccllent fpirituous Quality to them. The ſame happens, 
when the Bile is pour'd upon the Aliments when under Fer- 
mentation ; for, by this means, the acid and viſcid Principles 
are not only corrected and ſubdued, but the chylous Maſs itſelf 
1s render'd gently ſpirituous, ſubtile, temperate, and of a ſweet- 
iſh Tafte, But that the Bile undergoes a Fermentation in the 
Inteltines, we may gather from its r aſide its Bit- 
terneſs; for the fermentative inteſtine Motion intimately diſ- 
{olves, and fully inverts the Union, Craſis, and Texture of the 
Parts on which its Taſte and Quality depend. Thus the Bil 
prepares the Chyle in the Prime Viz, and renders it fit and 
diſpoſed for performing the vital Circulation, and conveying 
Nouriſhment to the whole Body; and without this Humour, the 
Chyle remains thick, crude, unſuhdu'd, and unfit for progreſ- 
five Motion ; and when 'tis convey'd, in ſuch a Condition, into 
the Maſs of Blood, it muſt lay an effectual and ſure Founda- 
tion for Diſorders and Indiſpoſitions. TI have been obliged to pre- 
ſerve the Word FERMENT AT10N, in order to give the Meant 
of Hoffman; but muſt confeſs, that it conveys to mi no Verf 
attory Idea, and gives me no Information. $6 . 
A Chyle thus ſeaſon'd with a ſpirituous Balſam, when it 
reaches * Blood, is intimately mix'd with it; for the more 
ſubtile and fine the Parts of Fluids are, the more eaſily they ad- 
mit of an intimate Mixture ; and, on the contrary, the thicker 
Fluids are, the more = they recede from the other hetero- 
geneous Particles. The Chyle, alſo, being impregnated with 
a certain ſtimulating Salt, proves an excellent Quickener of the 
Tone and Impulſe of the moving Fibres of the whole Body ; by 
this means the Circulation of the Humours, which remains active 
ſo long as the Fibres are in a due State of * becomes 
quicker and more free, For this Reaſon the Hie was by the 
Antients, and till is by the Moderns, juftly ſtyl'd the Balſam 
of the Body; not becauſe by its balſamic Quality it prevented 
a Diſpoſition to Putreſaction, but becauſe it contributed much 
© a tree and quick Circulation of the Blood ; for this Circula- 
tion is, if I may fo ſpeak, the beſt Balſam to the Body, in which 
there can be no Corruption ſo long as it remains entire; for the 
erpetual progreſlive Motion of the Body, together with its 
luidity and {pirituous Nature, reſiſts the Tendency to Putre- 
faction; beſides, means of this circular Motion, many re- 
crementitious and ſuperfluous Parts, which are ſtrongly inclin'd 


to Corruption, are evacuated, and carried off by the proper 
Emunctories. 
There is ſtill another very conſiderable and important Uſe of 


the Bile in the Prime Vie ; forit proves a due and proper Sti- 
mulus to the Inteſtines, by means of which they are excited to 
their due periſtaltic Motion, which is mighty neceſlary both for 
reſſing the Chyle into the lacteal Veſſels, and continuing the 
Þropuliion of the Feces, *Tis certain that a due Tone 
of the Inteſtines, which conſiſts in their proper Syfole and 
Diaſtole, contributes very much to the Secretion and Expulſion 
of what is uſeleſs and recrementitious; for if the Excrements 
are not duly and regularly diſcharg'd, the Blood and Lymph 
muſt, by that means, not only be render'd highly impure, but 
alſo a ſtrong Diſpoſition to ſpaſmodic Diſorders is brought on. 
The Bile then, in its due and natural State, when pour d into 
the Maſs of Chyle, promotes the Diſcharge of the Excrements, 
partly by its irritating Acrimony, and partly by the elaſtic ſpiri- 
tuous Quality it beſtows on the Chyle. N 
Tho? I have already ſufficiently prov'd, that the Bile is an 
excellent and uſeful Medicine, which preſerves the Body from 
Diſorders, and happily prevents the Tendencies and Diſpoſitions 
to them; yet the uncommon Efficacy, and ſingular Virtue, of 
bitter Medicines, both in guarding againſt, and removing 
Diſtempers, is a ſtrong additional f of the Aſſertion. I 
have already obſerv'd, how great an Harmony and Aſfinity, in 
int of Mixture and Craſis, there is between the Bile, and 
the Extracts and Juices of bitter Herbs, eſpecially of the leſſer 
Centaury : Now daily Experience convinces us, hat no Medi- 
cines are more ſafe and efficacious, either for preſervative or 
curative Intentions, than thoſe which come under the Deno- 
mination of Bitters. Elixir Proprietatis, and Aloes itſelf, re- 
duc'd to a proper Form, with bitteriſh Extracts, and an Addi- 
tion of the balſamic Gums, as alſo the Eflences and Extracts of 
Wormwood, the leſſer Centaury, Fumitory, and Gentian, are 
Medicines fo ſafe and univerſal, both for inſt, ' and 
curing, almoſt all chronical Diſorders, that Medicine would 
be very imperfect and defective without them. Many Remedies 
might be diſcarded from Phyſic, without its ſuſtaining any con- 
. fiderable Loſs ; but Bitters are abſolutely neceſſary to its Per- 
fection ; for by theſe more happy Effects are in reality produc'd, 
than by. volatile, ſpirituous, oleous, fix'd and earthy Salts 3 
ſince they are more agreeable to the Conftitution, more tempe- 
rate in their Qualities, and correct and amend what is peccant 
in a more gentle and gradual manner; provided the Uſe of them 
is perſiſted in for a conſiderable Time. In ſhort, Bitters muſt, 
in the very Nature of the Thing, be excellent and efficacious 
Remedies, ſince they perform ſame friendly Offices with 
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the Bile, which they and augment, when deficient n 
, and DT hes deprav d and vitiated in a- 

lity. Nor, indeed, can we be deceiy'd with 2 to rhe 
ng Nature ela- 


I now come to reſolve this ion, Whether the Bile cir- 
culates? The firſt who advanc'd this Opinion was Horelli, in 
his Book de Motu Animalium ; where he ſuppoſes, that the 
Bile being a highly uſeful Humour to our Bodies, fome Ounces 
of it are every Hour convey d from the Biliary Ducts to the In- 
teſtines ; that ſuch a Store of it could not be generated from 
the Blood ; that the greateſt Part of it was thence again pour'd 
into the Blood; by means of the meſeraic Veins, which, like ſo 
many Leeches, ſucking out the bilious Humour, convey it back 
again to the Liver, thro* the Jena Porte ; and that many of 
the active Particles of the Bile, being mix'd with the Chyle, wcre 
thence convey'd into the Blood, where they furniſhed new 
Matter for the Bile. This Opinion was ſome time ago broach'd 
at Leyden, in a formal Differtation on the Circulation of the 
Bile. The Author of this Diſſertation thinks, that, in the 
Space of twenty-four Hours, at leaſt fix Ounces of Bile wort 
pour'd into the Duodenum, which he proves by an Experiment 
made on a Dog ; and he is of Opinion, that ſuch a large Quan - 
tity of Bile can by no means be generated in the Liver, unless 
we ſuppoſe a Circulation of it. But in Man, he fuppoſcs 
that a whole Pound of Bile is ſecreted every Day. In Confirm- 
ation of this, he draws an Argument from the meſeraic Veins, 
which are ſo large, that they are not only deftin'd for conveying 
the Blood, but another Humour alſo. He afterwards endeavours 
to prove the fame Fact from the Feces of an Embryo, which 
he takes to be Bile ſtagnated in the Inteſtines. But, becauſe this 
does not anſwer the Quantity of Bile which daily flows into 
the Inteſtine, he is of Opinion, that it again enters the 
Pores of the meſeraic Veins : Theſe he thinks moſt proper for 
this Purpoſe, becauſe, by blowing thro' a Pipe introduc'd into 
the meſeraic Veins, the Air enters the Inteſtines ; and that, in 
feather'd Animals, which are deſtitute of lacteal Veſſels, the 
Chyle is d thro” the Veins of the Me/entery. 

ut ſeveral Circumſtances hinder us from believing theſe Aſ- 
ſertions ; for, in the firft Place, it is not as yet proved by any 
concluſive and ſatisfactory Argument, that ſo large a Quantity 
of Bile is ſecreted in Man: But tho' we ſhould grant; that there 
really was, yet I am of Opinion, that the large Quantity of Se- 
rum produc'd by fo much Aliment, is ſufficient to generate it; 
for, ſince an uninterrupted Heat and Motion act upon the Ali- 
ments, they muſt neceſſarily be refolv'd into faline and excre- 
mentitious Parts, of various kinds. For, tho* our Aliments 
ſhould be ſwallow'd down inſipid, and without Salt, there will 
be, nevertheleſs, daily a large Accumulation of ſulphureous 
Salts, conſpicuous in the Bile and Urine ; and the Quantity of 
theſe Salts is owing to the inteſtine Commotion of the Blood 
alone. Since, then, the Urine contains ſo large a Quantity of 
Salt, Sulphur, Fat, and Mucus, as we daily ſee excern'd, and 
fince it is furniſh'd from the Blood, and not immediately from 
the Aliments, I ſee no Reaſon why the Bile ſhould not, in like 
manner, receive a ſufficient Supply from the Blood ; ſo that 
there is no Neceſſity for its circulatory Motion: Nor, in Em- 
bryos, is the Bile generated in ſo large a Quantity, becauſe the 
inteſtine Motion of their Fluids is very temperate, and already 

„as it were, from the bilious Sordes in the Viſcera of their 
Mothers. Nor does the Largeneſs of the meſeraic Veins add 
any Force to this Opinion ; for the Veins of the whole Body 
are always larger than the Arteries; and when the Blood, carry d 
thro* the Branches of the Liver, does not paſs fo expeditiouſly 
thro* the Ramifications of the Vena Porte, it muſt be accumu- 
lated too largely there, and diſtend the Veſſels. Beſides, it can 
be proved by no Experiment, that, in Man, the meſeraic 
Veins receive any humid Subſtance from the Inteftines ; and I 
cannot perceive why the Bile ſhould not, in like manner, enter 
the Pores of the lacteal Veſſels, as being more patent: much 
leſs can it be ſuppos d, that the Bile, being mix'd with the chy- 
lous Juice, ſhould afterwards be ſpecifically ſeparated by the 
meſeraic Veins, without an Admixture of the Chyle. Beſides, 
the Bile itſelf, mix'd in the Inteſtines, is in the ſmall ones, by 
its Fermentation, and intimate Solution, evidently chang'd, its 
Craſis diffolv'd, its Bitterneſs laid afide, and, in ſhort, it ceaſes 
oh real 1 ny 1 * deny'd, that the 

phureous and fpirituous Parts e Bile, being reſolv'd 

Fermentation, again paſs into the Blood, but not under 42 
Form of Bile. or do F deny, that when too much Bile is 
pour'd into the Duodenum, when the Stomach and Inteftines 
are empty, as it ſometimes happens in preternatural Caſes, a 
Part of it ax wy actually received into the lacteal Veins. If it 
be granted, that this may happen . - 
tity of bitter Medicines, I fee no Reafon why it ſhould not 


Since I have already ſhewn the Neceflity, and Uſeful- 
neſs, of the Bile, and prov'd that it is an uni and natural 
Medicine to the Conſtitution, it evidently appears, that, won 

| is 


pen, when too much Bl]: is accumulated. 
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this Liquor is either in Quantity, „or an undue 
8 our Bodies mary Fl conſiderable 
Inconveniencies, not only by having the Diſpoſitions and Ten- 
© dencies to Diforders, but the Di themſelves, actually 
brought upon us. I muſt firſt then conſider, whether too 
large a Quantity of Bile of a good Quality, and due Tempe- 
rament, can prove diſadvanta and hurtful to the Body ? 
To this I anſwer, that in Countries like ours, where the Air is 
denſe, where the Inhabitants drink Malt Liquor, and where 
the Waters are not thin and ſubtile, a too large 6 of 
823 Bile cannot readily be generated. Yet I 
not deny, but when People in the Vigour of their Youth 
* themſelves wantonly in the Uſe of Wine, Aromatics, 
and ſweet Aliments in the Summer Seaſon, too large a Quan- 
tity of Bile deſcending to the Inteſtines, and again mixing 
with the Blood, may do very conſiderable Injuries 3 eſpecially 
if ſolid Aliments are ſparingly uſed: For 'tis ſufficiently known, 
that the beſt active Medicines do Harm, if taken in too large 
a Quantity, which alſo holds with reſpect to Bitters: Thus 
alſo too large a Quantity of Bile gives too hot an Intemperies 
to the Blood, and diſpoſes to Hem „ diforderly and 
exorbitant Paſſions, Inflammations, Vonntings, Diarrheas, 
and Conſumpti But it is more frequently faulty with re- 
gard to its Deficiency, or the Smalineſs of its Quantity, to 
which old Age, Childhood, a ſerous and phlegmatic Conſtitution, 
too liberal an Uſe of Opiates and refrigerating Medicines, fre- 
quent Veneſection, reiterated — — and Loſs of Strength 
the Shocks of ſome long Diſeaſe, contribute not a little. A 
fet of the Bile, as Helmont has well obſerv'd, diſpoſes to 
Cachexies, Dropſies, hypochondriacal Diſorders, and very ter- 
rible chronical Diſtempers. Fernelius in Patbol. very judici- 
ouſly obſerves, ** That many have died, in whom, when laid 
«© open, no other Cauſe of Death could be diſcover'd, except 
<« that the Gall-bladder was entirely deſtitute of Bile.” And 
Moebius in his Fundament. Phyſiolog. informs us, that in the 
Bodies of three Children, who died of Conſumptions, there 
were not the leaſt Remains of Bile to be obferv'd. In the 
224th Obſervation of Dec. 2. of the Miſcellanea Nature Cur. 
"tis ſhewn, that the Perſon who by frequent Vomitings of 
Bile drains. his Body of that Fluid, muſt neceſſarily die. 

A due Supply of Bile is greatly wanting in the Inteſtines 
when the Orifice of the Buds Cholodechus is either block d 
up by a Stonę, or contracted by Spaſms. This Diforder lays 
z Foundation for ſeveral very terrible Symptoms, and gene- 
rally ends in a Jaundice j for when the Bile is not allow'd a 
Paſſage to the Inteſtines, and its Generation in the Liver is 
ſtill carried on, it muſt of Neceſſity flow impetuouſty, not 
only to the Gall-bladder, which it wonderfully diſtends, but 
alſo to the biliary DuQts, and Glands of the Liver, where, by 
the too cover Didierefion and Aperture of the Pores, it paſſes 
thro' the lymphatic Veſſels into the Blood, and tinges the 
whole Maſs of Serum with that yellow and difagreeable Co- 
lour, which appears all over the Surface of the Hut 
that, in this Caſe, a large Quantity of Bile flows from the Li- 
ver into the Blood, we may conclude from this, that the 
Urine difcharg'd is thick, reſembles Bile in its Colour, and 
tinges Linen with a ſaffron Colour. Coſtiveneſs is alſo a 
Concomitant of the Jaundiee, and white Feces are diſcharg'd 
with Gripes and Flatulencies z there is a heavy Pain in the 
right pry Smear and ſometimes 2 very acute and violent 
one, a Vomiting, Nauſea, Lofs of Appetite, and Cardialgia, 
eſpecially if a Stone be lodged in the Ducts, or if the Bile be 
extravaſated; for I have already obſerv'd, that the biliary Ducts 
are very ſenſible and nervous. If then theſe Ducts ſhould be 
too much diſtended or vellicated, either by a Stone, or ſtag- 
nating Bile ; the Stomach, the Oeſophagus, and the Duode- 
num, are at the ſame time drawn into Conſent with them. 
More Circumſtances concur to prove, that the biliary Duct, and 
its Aperture into the Duodenum, may be contrafted; and that 
by this very means a Jaundice, which however is eaſily carried 
off, is generated. In hypochondriac and hyfteric Patients, as 
alſo in thoſe who labour under à violent Colic, or a ſevere 
Fit of Anger, we often find a yellow Colour diſperſed over all 
the Body, accompanied with' # heavy Pain in the Pit of 
the Stomach, towards the right 5 and where 
the Duodenum, the Pylorus, and theſe Ducts, lie; for the 
Orifice being either cloſed up by Flatulences, or contra&ted b 

- 2m the Bile" regurgitates to the Antiſpaſmodic 
inative Medicines, and fuch as corre& the Acrimony of 
the Humours, are of all others beſt calculated for the Re- 
moval of this Diſorder. Hence; according to the Experiments 
of Sylviu, Saffron, Opiates, Milk, arid Emulfions of Hemp- 
2 of oe —— in net} but hor Sudorifics, 
as” A imulatin operient Medicines, are leſs proper. 
Burning bilious Vevere; and tertian Fevers, whether of the 
continued or intermitting Kind, are alſo frequently accompa: 
nied with + Jaundice, which draws its Origin from no oth 
Source, than either a Conſtriction or on of the bili- 
ary Dus, which lea to the Duodenum. In burning Fevers 
346 of the Duodenum, and of that Part of the 
OL. 


ately diſcharg'd, the Caſe is void of Danger. 
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Pancreas which adherts to it, as alſo of the Pylorus, dſten 

s, eſpecially when the Fever is brought on by the Suppreſ- 
ion of violent Grief, or the drinking of cold Liquors, are 
it is not to be doubted, but the Ducts being compreſſed by 
means of the Inflammation, "Tumor, Pain, and Penne of 
this Part, prevent the Afflux of the Bali to the Duodenum. 
Beſides, tis known from Experience, that Poiſons Twallow'd, 
and the Bites of Vipers, or of mad Dogs, are frequently fol- 
low'd by the Jaundice ; the Reaſon of which Phenomenon 
ſeems to be no other than the violent Spaſms and Inflamma- 
tion in the Stomach, and ſimall Inteſtines, which at. the ſame 
time ſhut up the Paſſages of the Bile to the Inteſtines. 

When there is a violent Obſtruction of the biliary Ducts, 
the Gall-bladder is on that Occaſion ſurpriſingly Tiſtended 

too large alf Influx of the Bile, Then, by reaſon of the 
Stagnation and Reſt, the more thick and mucous Parts of 
the Bile are ſeparated, collected, and lay a Foundation for a 
bilious Concretion. Peſides, the thinner and more acrid Parts 
of the Bile ouſe thro” the dilated Pores of the Gall-bladder, and 
excite Gripes, Cardialgias, Vomitings, violent Conſtrictions 
of the Stomach and Inteſtines, and Convulfions. Inſtances 
of this may be read in the forty-ſeventh Obſervation of the fir/f 
Century of Stalpart Vander Wiel. That the Bile may ouſe 
from the Gall-bladder, is confirm'd by Tulprus, where he 
brings an Inftance of a pregnant Woman, in whoſe Body 
when laid open, beſides an Abſceſs of the Meſentery broken 
during Labour, the Colon was found to float fo freely in 
* Bile, that it might have been taken out by Spoon- 
uls. Something of a like Nature, D. Mech. Frike Epbem. 
Nat. Curioſ. German. Dec. an. 3. Ol.. 100. relates con- 
cerning a Coachman who died of a continual burning Fe- 
ver, in whoſe Body, when laid open, he ſays he obſerved, that 
from the Gall-bladder as yet entire, and larger than a Pi- 
ans Egg, the thinner Part of the Bile bad ous'd, and fo 
rench'd and corroded the Parts below, above, and on every 
Side of it, tinging them of a ſaffron Colour, for two or three 
Inches all around, that it was plain the Parts bedew'd and 
ting'd with it had become manifeſtly putrid; and that, 
beſiles the Subſtance of the Liver, it had corroded and 
render'd putrid a great Part of the Hypochondrium, the Gall- 
bladder remaining, at the fame time, evidently found and 
unaffected. 

Beſides, the Bile is highly diſturbed in its Motion, either 
when the Gall-bladder is filled with a Mucus, or when a 
Stone is lodg'd in its Neck ; for in theſe Caſes it cannot re- 
ceive the hepatic Bile, which, of courſe, muſt flow into the 
Duodenum in a larger Quantity than it ought ; and is by no 
means neceſſary, if the Stomach is empty : And if it is full, 
this Bile is by no means ſufficient ; but a Supply of thicker 
and better ſaturated Bile from the Gall-bladder is neceſſary for 
the Purpoſes of Chylification, and for exalting the Chyle. 
And ſuch a Deſect of Bile, at the Time of Meals, generates 
many acid and viſcid Crudities, which diſpoſe to Gripes, Con- 
ſtrictions of the Belly, Cachexics, and Dropſies. I remember 
there was ſome time ago a Sword-cutler laid open at 7ena, 
who, for twenty Years before his Death, had been afflicted 
with violent Gripes, a Cardialgia, and Senſe of Heat about 
the Pit of his Stomach. His Gall-bladder was of an uncom- 
mon Structure, and ſo large and long, that three thouſand 
ſix hundred and forty-ſix Grains of Bye e agulated partly in 
the Form of Peas, and partly in that of Tot, were found 
in it, Caſes of this l are very frequently accom- 

anied with Pains of the right Hy pochondrium, 3 
Hubs, Colics, Hyſteric and Spaſmodic Diſorders. And 
that a Dropſy frequently enſues ſuch a Repletion of the Gall- 
bladder with a Stone, is confirm'd by Cnefelins, H. N. C. 
Dec. 1. an. 3. Obſ. 260. Georgius Francus alſo, Dec. 2. an. 
6. Ob/. 194. from the Obſervation of another Phyſician, 
gres the Caſe of a certain Soldier, who died of a Dro 65 in his 

reaſt, in whoſe Gall- bladder, upon opening him, there was 
a Stone found, which weigh'd half an Ounce and half a 
Dram. The Patient, during his Indiſpoſition, complain'd of 
ſo violent a Pain in the Region of his Liver, that he could 
neither ſtand uptight, nor walk, but was oblig'd till his Death 
to fit in his Bed in a crooked or bending Poſture, 

It ſometimes alſo happens, that the Hile is irregularly, pre- 

naturally, and. in too large a Quantity, thrown out of the 

iis of the Livet into the Inteſtine ; upon which Occaſion, 
eſpecially it it offends in Quality at the ſame time, it creatcs 
many Diſorders, and produces very terrible Symptoms. This 
Caſe principally happens after a ſeyere Fit of Anger; for then 
the muſcular Fibres of the Gall-bladder, and biliary Ducts, be- 
ing violently convulſed, not only a Bitterneſs in the Mouth, 

auſea, and Loſs of Appetite, and Cardialgias, but alſo Vo- 
mitings or Gripes, and a bilious Diarrhea, are excited. On 
this Gecafion we are to obſerve, that where the Bile is immedi- 
But if the Anger 
has been ſuppreſſed and reffrained, it often h:ppens, that the 

tated Bir, remaining in the Cavitics of the Inteſtines, is not 
diſcharg'd, but reaches the Maſs of Blood, and generally ex- 
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cites 8 Convulſions, Spaſms and Pains, But, in 


this Caſe, the greateſt Injury is done to the Conſtitution, when 
hot Sudorifics, or volatile ſpirituous Subſtances, are uſed, ſince 
by this means the impure Bile is plentifully convey'd to the 
Maſs of Blood, and nervous Parts, and excites the moſt dan- 
gerous Symptoms. Concerning this, Hippocrates has left us 
a beautiful Paſſage in his Book De Yeteri Medicina. <* When, 
„ ſays he, a certain bitter Liquor, which we call yellow 
« Bile, is diffuſed, what Anxieties, fervent Heats, and 
«« Weakneſſes, forthwith ſeize the Patient! But when we are 
„ freed or purg'd of the Exceſs of this Liquor in due Time, 
either ſpontaneouſly, or by means of proper Medicines, 
« then both the Pain, and intenſe Heat, are manifeſtly re- 
% mov'd. But when by Length of Lime this Liquor is ber 
«© come crude, intemperate, and elevated above its natural 
State, neither the Fever nor Pains can be allayed by all the 
« Suggeſtions of Art. And indeed what Madneſs, what 
„ Deſpair, what Gnawings of the Viſcera and Breaſt, are 
rea thoſe afflicted with, who abound too much with a ſtimula- 
6 ting, acrid and æruginous Bile!” Hippocrates very juſtly 
obſerves, that theſe Effects are only produced by an intem; 
perate Bile; for if a temperate Bile is by a Fit of Anger 
thrown into the Inteſtine in too large a Quantity, it does not 
prove ſo hurtful, but rather a Remedy in cold Conſtitutions, 
as Hippocrates in a great many Paſlages obſerves. 
| I Chal now inquire what Diſorders may poſſibly ariſe from 
a tainted and perverted Bile convey*d into the Maſs of Blood, 
Among theſe we may juſtly and principally reckon thoſe Fe- 
vers called bilious, and continual double R Fe vers. And 
tho' Fevers themſelves generate Bile, yet it is not to be 
doubted, but they may alſo ariſe, or be produced, from a bad 
and peccant Bile. eren concurs with me in this Opi- 
nion, who, in his Pook De Natura Hominis, informs us, that 
moſt Fevers, eſpecially a continual Quotidian, Tertian and Quar- 
tan, ariſe from the Bile. For, firſt, ' tis not to be doubted, and in- 
deed we have the Senſe of Antiquity full on our Side, that the 
proper Seat and Origin of 22 * eſpecially thoſe of the 
intermittent and burning Kinds, and ſuch as are called choleric, 
is in the firſt Region of the Body, that is, about the Præcor- 
dia, the ſmall Inteſtines, the Cavities of the Liver, the Spleen, 
the Pancreas, and the Omentum ; for, as in theſe Organs the 
Circulation is generally flow, Impurities are generated, and 
corrupt acrid Humours flow from the Pancreas into the In- 
teſtines, and generally excite not only the ſpaſmodic and fe- 
veriſh Symptoms which accompany hypochondriacal Diſorders, 
but alſo the above-mentione Forge. For the Symptoms, 
which generally attend theſe Fevers, for the moſt part, make 
their firit Appearance in the firſt Region of the Body, as evi- 
dently appears from the Inflation of the Stomach and Ab- 
domen ; the Pain of the Back, the Nauſea, the Vomiting, 
and the goin et of the Belly. And becauſe, when an 
highly ſenſible Part of the Body is affected with Spaſms, 
the other Parts are readily drawn into Conſent with it, hence 
the Horror, the Rigor on the Surface 'of the Body, the Cold- 
neſs, the Senn of the external Parts, and Pandicu- 
lations, draw their Origin from the Irritation of the Prime 
Vie. Beſides, the Diarrheas, the bilious Vomitings, the red- 
diſh high-colour'd Urine, the inſatiable Thirſt, the intenſe 
Heat, the violent Coughs, the Erofion of the Fauces, as alſo 
the Relief afforded by Refrigerants, gentle Evacuants, and 
ſuch Preparations of Nitre as correct and allay the Acrimony 
of the Bile, and, on the contrary, the Miſchiefs produc'd by 
volatile, hot, oily, and acrid Medicines, are Circumſtances 
which manifeſtly declare, that a corrupted Bile is lodged in 
the Prime Vie, and Maſs of Blood ; and conſequently fully 
rove my Aﬀertion. Beſides, we may obſerve, that young 
— who have bilious Conſtitutions, and are prone to An- 
ger, are eaſily thrown into Fevers ; and that ſuch as have for- 
merly labour'd under critical bilious Diarrheas, if theſe do not 
return the following Year, are in their ſtead ſeized with ter- 
tian Fevers, accompanied with a pungent Pain, and Gnawing 
of the Stomach, which ceaſe when plentiful Diſcharges of a 
yellow bilious Matter by Vomit and Stool come on. 

Among many others, there is a beautiful Paſſage of Hippo- 
crates in Confirmatiali of my Opinion, in his Book de Aﬀe- 
ctionibus. Where, ſays he, there is a Fever, the Patient 
an inſatiable "Thirſt, a rough and black Tongue, and a bi- 
„ lious Colour; his * is biltous ; he is cold externally, but 
pretty hot internally. Refrigerants are proper in this Caſe, 
40 — the Diſorder proceeds from agitated Bile pent up in the 
60 * 

3 of this kind terminate on the ſeventh 
Day; nor does the Method, in which theſe Fevers terminate, 
leſs confirm my Opinion; for the rally terminate on 
the ſeventh Day, by a critical Jaundice, without any Senſe of 
Heavinefs, Lenſion, or Pain, in the Right Hypochondrium, 
eſpecially in Patients — under continual tertian Fevers. 

ippocretes, in his Book de Morbis, juſtly obſerves, that it con- 
duces very much to the Relief and Safety of frueriſb Patients, and 
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4 as abaund with Bile, to have. the Bile evacuated in dur 
ime. | | | 
The Antients, and particularly Hippocrates, as alſo, among 
the latter Phyſicians,  Fernelius, aſſign the Putrefaction of the 
Bile as the Reaſon why. Fevers are augmented; Accordingly, 
the laſt-mentian'd Author, in his Patholog. de Febribus, has 
theſe Words: In Fevers the Bile, becoming putrid, acquires 
« a malignant Quality; and that in the Beginning of the Ac- 
« ceſs, it ruſhes violently, and in large Quantities, into the 
«© Membranes of the Duodenum, is ſufficiently proved from 
«© the dry Cough, the Ofcitation, the Suffocation, the An- 
« xicty, the Diſtenſion of the Præcordia, the Pain, the 
„ Nauſea, the Vomiting, and the white thin Urine.” 
And indeed tis certain, that the Bile, when in a State of 
Reſt and Stagnation, very eaſily becomes putrid. Now nothing 
is more injurious to the human Conſtitution, nothing more 
impairs its Strength and Vigour, nothing more diſturbs and 
2 its natural Motions, than corrupt and putrid Subſtan- 
s. For which Reaſon, we juſtly deduce the Origin of vio- 
fone Fevers in cachectic and phlegwatic Patients, from a 
Quantity of corrupted Bile in the Prime Vie. Beſides, if 
putrified Bile is lodged in the Prime Viz, it eaſily admits, 
multiplies, and renders active, the Contagion of the Plague, 
malignant and petechical Fevers, Small-pox, Meaſles, Dyſ- 
enteriesz and other dane den Diſeaſes. Hence thoſe Medi- 
eines which either by Vomit or Stool diſcharge the Sordes 
from the Prime Viz, ſuch as the Acidule, purging Flax, Ni- 
tre, Spirit of Vitriol, Spiritus Vitrioli dulcis, and Elixir Pro- 
prietatis prepared with a proper Acid, prove excellent Pre- 
ſervatives againſt Contagion, and malignant Diſtempers. Nay 
farther, an impure Bile, generated afreſh in a conſiderable 


Quantity, lays a new Foundation for the Paroxyſins of inter- 


mittent Fevers. Hence the Reaſon is obvious, why Evacu- 
ants, which operate without inducing Spaſms, and do not in- 
jure the Tone of the Inteſtines, ſuch as the Pilulæ amaræ, 
neutral Salts exhibited in large Doſes, Mercurius dulcis, as 
alſo thoſe Medicines which correct the too great Acrimony of 
the Bile, ſuch as Preparations of Nitre, and thoſe which 
prevent its Corruption, ſuch as bitter earthy Subſtances, and 
Peruvian Bark, and ſuch as ſtrengthen the Tone of the ner- 
vous Parts, in order to prevent ſpaſmodic Contractions in 
them, are of all others beſt calculated for removing the Cauſe 
and Origin of intermittent Fevers. | 

I now come to conſider a Phenomenon of the higheſt Im- 
portance in the Practice of Phyſic, which is, that, in all fe- 
veriſh Diſorders, the Bile is not only plentifully generated, 
but alſo vicious and peccant, by reaſon of the Dyicraſy of the 
Humours, and the diſorderly hon of the Blood. Now 
this Bile neceſſarily lows into the Inteſtines, and, if it is not 
evacuated, lodges in them, and paſſes into the lacteal Veſlels, 
and the Blood itſelf, by which means the moſt terrible Diſ- 
orders are produced. For which Reaſon in all Fevers a ſolu- 
ble Belly, whether tis ſo naturally, or made ſo by Medicines, 
is a highly lucky and ſalutary Circumſtance (a moſt excellent 


Remark 4 Hence when Fevers of this kind are accompanied 
with Coſtiveneſs, we generally obſerve, that purple Fevers, 


Aphthæ, Inflammations of the Mouth and Fauces, and exan- 
thematous Eruptions of various kinds, a ; the Reaſon of 
which is no other than this, that the corrupt and bilious Hu- 
mours generated during the preternatural and febrile Commo- 
tion of the Blood, coming into the Blood itſelf, are thrown 
out to the Surface of the Body. I muſt on this Occaſion 
obſerve, that the Purples, which appear principally in the Sum- 
mer, and S eize People whoſe Fluids are impure, as 
thoſe of pregnant Women, and ſcorbutic Conſtitutions, for the 
moſt part are, and which often appear on the ſeventh 
or ninth Day of many acute Fevers, ariſe principally from 
bilious Humours flutuating in the Prime Vie. For this 
Reaſon all Medicines which correct Acrimony, and evacuate 
gently, not only guard againſt, but alſo remove the Purples, 
eſpecially if gentle Diaphoretics, in Conjunction with proper 
Acids, are now-and-then duly , interpoſed. Women in 
Child-bed are frequently ſeized with a purple Fever, which 
ariſes from the Lochia not being diſcharg d, and the Prime 
Viz evacuated ; and this Species of the Diſorder, if not judi- 

ciouſly treated, proves mortal, 
I now come to conſider ſome other Diſtempers, whoſe Ori- 
& 1 deduced from a Fault in the Bil; and the firſt 
mention is the Eryſipelas, eſpecially if the Patient is 
coftive, and Tranſpiration is obſtructed ; for nothing more 
corrupts the Bile, or more effectually ftores it with impure 
and cauſtic Salts, than an Obſtruction and Suppreſſion of the 
uſual cutaneous Evacuations. When, then, a Bile of this cau- 
ſtic Quality is lodged in the Prime Viz, it excites Horrors, 
Anxieties, and Vomitings ; and being afterwards received into 
the Blood, is own off the third Day by the febrile 
Motion.  Arthritic Pains, which, according to the Antients, 
draw their Origin from a hot Cauſe, are in like manner prin- 
cipally produced by a Fault in the. Prime Via, ariſing oy. 
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vitiated Bile, which being convey d into che Blood, proves che 


Cauſe of all theſe Pains, whilſt the cauſtic Salts with which the 
Bile is impregnated, are fix'd upon the Membranes of the 
Joints, And this is the Reaſon why Fits of the Gout are for 
the moſt part uſher'd in by Pains of the Stomach, Anxieties, 


Nauſeas, and Loſs of Appetite. Hence the Perſon who knows 


how, on theſe Occaſions, to evacuate the Prime Viæ without 

raiſing tumultuous Commotions in the animal Oeconomy, and 

at the fame time to correct the Acrimony of the Humours, is 

the likelieſt to ſucceed in removing, or at leaſt mitigating, 

arthritic Pains. Z 
It alſo deſerves our teſt Attention, that Hæmor 


which either happen at ſtated Periods, or ſuch as are critical and 


ſymptomatical in Diſeaſes, have their chief Cauſe and Origin in 
Prime Vie : For in theſe, Flatulences, Coarctations, and 
Conſtrictions, are perceiv'd ; a heavy depreſſing Pain is felt in 
the Hypochondria and Back, the Patient is coſtive, the extreme 
Parts are cold, and the Impetus of the Blood is afterwards di- 
rected to ſome particular Part of the Body, whether the Head 
or Lungs, the Anus or the Uterus. But the Medicines which 
are beſt calculated for allaying and reſtraining the Violence of 
the Flux, are thoſe which are gently purgative, but which, at 
the fame time, preſerve the Tone of the Inteſtines, and render 
the Bile temperate and balſamic ; ſuch as 4.x Deer of Rhu- 
barb, the Pilule Becherianæ, the Pilulæ Macrocoſtine, my 
balſamic bitter Elixir corrected, and volatile oily Salts frequently 
exhibited, but in ſmall Doſes ; but for correcting the Acrimony 
and Volatility of the cauſtic and corroſive Bile, Preparations of 
Nitre, and the precipitating Powders, as they are ſometimes 
call'd, are of all others the moſt effetual,, | 
Can it now be doubted, whether from theſe Circumſtances 
we may not juſtly conclude, that a vitiated Bile, accumulated 
in the Primz Viz, proves an Occaſion and Stimulus to Hæmor- 
rhages, in Conſtitutions diſpoſed to them, by. the preceding 
Spaſms of the Prime Viz ? And on this Occaſion it muſt be 
obſerved, that periodical and ſtated Evacuations of Blood, as 
alſo arthritic and catarrhous Diſorders, appear for the moſt 
in the Autumn or Spring, or about the Months of Oclober and 
March; for which no other Reaſon can be aſſign'd, than that 
the equab e Tone of the Fibres is at theſe Seaſons loſt, in Con- 
ſequence of the Incqualities in the State of the Atmoſphere and 
Weather ; and thus the Equilibrium of the Fluids and Solids, in 
which Health conſiſts, is deſtroy'd ; and that at theſe Times the 
active excrementitious Salts, which ought to be carried off by 
Tranſpiration, paſs principally into the Bile, where, with their 
united Force, they deſcend to the Inteſtines, and produce 
numberleſs Diſorders. 
But : tis particularly to be adverted to, that by the Corru- 
ption, Acrimony, and corroſive Quality of the Bile, in Conſe- 
quence of an Admixture of many ſtimulating heterogeneous and 
corroſive Parts, violent Defluxions are excited in the Inteſtines 
themſelves ; for hence ariſe Diarrheas, Choleras, violent Vo- 
mitings, Gripes, and Dyſenteries. The Antients, as well as 
the Moderns, aſcribe theſe Diſorders to an æruginous, porra- 
ccous Bile, which preternatural Colour ſufficiently manifeſts, 
that its due Crafis and natural State are deftroy'd by an Admix- 
ture of ſome corroſive Acid; for tis certain, that the Bile ac- 
uires a greeniſh Colour by the Addition of an Acid ; and green 
| vous in Children are manifeſt Proofs, that there is a 
Quantity of Acid generated from the Milk they ſuck ; for by 
Acids the natural Colour is deftroy*d, and a Diſeaſe is brought 
on. Hippocrates, in his Book de Natura Hominis, has long 
ago condemn'd a greeniſh-colour'd Bile, in the followi 
ords : Green Bile ating near the Liver, where tis 
always in an Ebullition, is the Cauſe of Corruption, and a 
* troubleſome Inmate.” Beſides, practical and anatomical 
Obſervations ſufficiently confirm, that a green Bile is the Cauſe 
of the above-mentioned Diſorders : Thus Diemerbrack affirms, 
that upon opening the Body of a Patient who died of a violent 
bilious Diarrhea, in which the Excrements were green, he 
found the Gall-bladder filled with a d ile, and 
diſtended to the Bulk of a Hen's E The ſame Author in- 
forms us, that, in the Hoſpital in which he was concern'd, the 
Bile lodg'd in the Gall-bladders of ſome of the Patients, was, 
upon their being diſſected, found highly green, æruginous, and 
of a ſomewhat blackiſh Caſt ; nay, in a young ter of 
Mr. Ulyches, who died of a Flux, in which the Excrements 
were æruginous, and who was laid open by myſelf in the Pre- 
ſence of ſeveral 1 — F found the - bladder diſtended 
to the Bulk of a' Hen's Egg, and fill'd with zruginous Bile ; 
which Circumſtance I have obſerved in other Children who 
have died of a like Diarrhea, and in ſome to whoſe Lives the 
Cholera Morbus has put a Period, Poechlinus, in his Exercitatio 


de Putgantibits, affirms, that he has often found the hepatic 


Bile black and livid, or of a leaden Colour. In a young Stu- 
dent of Diſtinction, and of a melancholic Habit, I obſerved the 
Bile in the Gall-bladder thick and black, like that of 2 Fiſh ; 
which Cireumſtance I alſo remember to have ſeen in a Maniac, 


who after his Death was laid open. By Bontius de Medicina 
Indorum we are inform'd, that in an 


tic Boy, who died 
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Dyſentery, the Gall-bladder was found Ruffed with a 
iſh Humour ; and this black Colour is to be aſcribed to no 


Cauſe than the arge ntity of an Acid, which, by in- 
ducing a 8 tion of ile, renders it in Proceſs of Time 
black. The Reaſon is therefore obvious, why in the above- 
mentioned Diſeaſes, and in their Beginnings eſpecially, gentle 
Emetics, Rhubarb ; as alſo the precipitating nitrous — | 
Milk, Whey, Oil of ſweet Almonds, ne and emollient 
Clyſters, and the Cremor of Prifan, of all other Medicines 
prove the moſt effectual ; for the Bile, when rendered highly 
acrid and cauſtic, excites Symptoms like thoſe produced by Pai. 
fon, Borrichius in A. Med. Fla. Tom. O. 36. gives 
us the Caſe of a Youth afflicted with the fame Symptoms which 
are generally produced by Poiſon, for an Eroſion of his Stomach 
by an highly acrid Bile enſued. The ſame Author writes, that 
not only the Bile, but other Humours affect the Body and Sto- 
2 in ſuch a manner, that one would be induc'd to think the 
tient had taken a Doſe of Poiſon, in which Caſe they un- 
doubtedly acquire a malignant Quality, by which they corrode 
and vellicate the Membranes, and other ſenſible Parts, in the 
moſt violent manner, and excite the moſt intolerable and rack - 
ing Painz. For a Proof that the Bile may become ſo corroſive 
as to raiſe an Ebullition like Aqua-fortis, when thrown upon 
the Earth, ſee Borelli, Obſervat. 1. Cent. 2. 
From what has been ſaid, I think it plainly appears, that the 
Bile, when in its natural State, both as to Quantity and Qua- 
lity, is a Medicine, and an Humour of the higheſt Uſe and Im- 
portance to the 1 and a Poiſon when vitiated ; and that 
conſequently the Health of Man may either be preſerved or de- 
ſtroyed by the Bile; and that for this very Reaſon, both in 
accounting for the Symptoms of Diſeaſes, taking our Indica- 
tions, and preſcribing the Means of Relief, we are in a parti- 
cular manner to advert to the State and Condition of this Hu- 
__ z and carefully ney . is Dee either with 
to its Quantity, its Quality, and the Degree of its Mo- 
tan ; for 2 —— Medicines, which are very efficacious 
in the Cure of Diſeaſes, operate no otherwiſe than by increaſing 
the Quantity of Bile when deficient, evacuating it when 
redundant and ſuperfluous, correfting it when vitiated, and 
reſerving its Motion to the Inteſtines in its due and proper 
tate ; for few Medicines act directly and immediately upon the 
Blood and Humours, but moſt of them exert their Virtues and 
Efficacy upon the Prime Viæ, where, in a ſecondary manner, 
they correct the vitious Humours, of which the Bile h the prin- 
cipal, which are the direct and formal Cauſes of Diſeaſes, This 
Obſervation holds good in a particular manner with d to 
Emetics, Laxatives, Abſorbents, Acids, Preparations of Nitre, 
temperating Medicines, Emollients, Bitters, fix'd Salts, Cha- 
lybeates, ratives, and others of a like Nature, Fe- 
man. 
The above-quoted Author, in another Part of his Works, 
makes the enſuing Remarks relative to the Bile and its O 
The Blood is conveyed to the Liver by the Vena Porte, 
which being a venous Veſlel, the Motion of the Blood throu 
it muſt of courſe be flow. The Vena Cava carries back 
Blood to the Heart. The hepatic Artery conveys Nouriſhment 
to the Parts of which the Liver is compoſed ; and the biliary 
Ducts carry the ſecreted Bile partly through the Ductus Cholo- 
dochus to the Duodenum, and partly through the Cyſtic Duct 
to the Gall-bladder ; for indeed the only Uſe and Deſign of the 
Liver is to ſeparate the ſulphureous, torrefied, and lixivial Parts 
of the Blood and Serum convey'd to it through the Vena Porte ; 
ſo that the Antients were miſtaken when they belicy'd, that 
the Liver was the principal Laboratory of Sanguification. 
The Bile, which is a thick Humour, and heavier than the 
Blood itſelf, requires a mechanical Apparatus of a particular 
Kind, for its Secretion. 
For the Secretion of a thick Humour, tis neceſſary that the 
Blood flowing into the ſecretory Organ ſhould be thick, that a 
fine 8 not paſs in too large a Quantity through its 
capacious DuQts, 
As the * of thick Humours requires pretty large Ca- 
nals and Dudts ; and as a thin “Liquid paſſes through theſe with the 
ſame, and even greater Eaſe, than a thick one ; hence, left too 
thin a Lymph Id be ſecreted, it was neceſſary that the 
Blood ſhould in a great meaſure be previouſly deprived of its 
thin lymphatic Part, which is done in the Kidneys, the Sto- 
mach, the whole inteſtinal Tube, the Omentum, and Pan- 
creas, through all which Parts the Blood muſt neceſſarily paſs 
before it reaches the Liver. 
That the Bile may be ſecreted in the Liver, tis requiſite that 
its Motion and P through that O ſhould be flow. 
For in general all the Secretions and Excretions are more ad- 
van y carried on by a flow than an accelerated and rapid 
Motion ; becauſe, during the former, the fluid Parts are more 
eaſily ſeparated from thoſe which are more thick and ſolid, and 
the fine aqueous Parts are carried into the lymphatic Veſſels, of 
which there is a great Number in the Liver ; and choſe that are 
thicker are convey'd through the biliary Ducts. 


In 
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In order to form a clear Idea of the tion of the thick 
bilious Humour, we muſt carefully attend to the ſingular Stru- 
dure of the Vena Cava, and its Connexion with the Vena 
Portæ, ſince in theſe there is a peculiar Kind of Mechaniſm, 
not to be obſerved in any other Parts of the Body, 7 

For though in other Parts the Extremities of the Artenes are 
joined to thoſe of the Veins, and form one continued Canal z 
yet this does not happen in the Liver; for the minute Ramifica- 
tions of the Vena Cava are inſerted into the Sides of the Vena 
Portæ in ſuch a manner, as to form right Angles with them; 
for no other Reaſon, than that the Blood, which is thinner than 
the Bile, may be forced into the Orifices of the Vena Cava, juſt 
as the Chyle is into the Inteſtines, after it has left the thick 
Bile, which is then convey'd into the biliary Dutts, adjacent 
to the Vena Portæ, and thence forced through the Ductus 
Cholodochus, and Communis, to the Duodenum, and through 
the Ductus Cyſticus to the Gall- bladder. ; 

Though the Bile, in Conſequence of the Ingredients of which 


it is compoſed, is an Humour difagreeable both to the ſolid and 


fluid Parts of the human Body, and in this Senſe excre- 
mentitious, yet, with regard to the Elaboration of the Chyle, 
tis highly uſeful and neceſſary, and conſequently ought not to 
be diſcharged from the Body, till it has exerted itſelf to that 
Purpoſe. : 

The Expanſion of the Stomach by means of theAliments, and 
the Fermentation they undergo in it, very much aſſiſt the Con- 
veyance of the Bile from the Gall-bladder ta the Duodenum. 

The Situation of the human Gall-bladder is very remarkable, 
ſince its Neck is higher than its Bottom; for which Reaſon the 
Aſcent of the Bile is very difficult, eſpecially ſince it muſt flow 
from a wide to a narrower Place. Then again, becauſe the 
Ductus Cholodochus paſſes a long Way between the ſecond and 
third Coats of the Duodenum, and at laſt opens with a round 
Orifice into its Cavity, the Bile cannot at all times be diſcharged 
into the Duodenum, but only when the Inteſtines are relaxed, 
and the Gall-bladder compreſs'd by the right Side of the Stomach, 
when rendered turgid by the Quantity and Fermentation of the 
Aliments. 

The lurger the Quantity of Aliments taken into the Stomach 
is, the more it muſt be expanded, and conſequently the greater 
theCompreſſion of the adjacentGall-bladder muſt neceſſarily be; 
for which Reaſon the Bile muſt on theſe Occaſions flow plenti- 
fully to the Inteſtines. 

ſt is a Circumſtance deſerving our Attention, that in Ani» 
mals whoſe Stomachs are become flaccid by long Faſting, the 
Gall-bladder is turgid and diſtended, whereas, after they have 
taken a large Quantity of Aliments, it is obſerved to be only 
half-full. it is alſo remarkable, that in human Fetuſes the 
Gall-bladder is found diſtended with Bile, becauſe in them the 
Stomach is collapfed, and free from Expanſion. Hoffman, 

There are ſome farther Circumſtances relative to Bile, of 
too much Importance to be omitted, 

The Bile, When out of the Body, is highly bitter, and the 
moſt acrid of all the animal Fluids; it is neither of an alcaline, 
nor an acid Quality, It reſiſts Aceſcence, and conveys the ſame 
Quality to other Subſtances with which it is mixed. It tends 
very much to Putrefaction, which it promotes, when added to 
other Subſtances diſpoſed to it. It very ſoon mixes with Wa- 
ter; and when inſpiffated over a gentle Fire, it diſlolves, if ex- 
poſed to the Air. It does not burn in the Fire, unleſs it be 
previouſly dry*'d. It renders Oils, and oleaginous Subſtances, 
mifcible with Water. If it is rubb'd with any tenacious Sub- 
ſtances, ſuch as Reſins and Gums, it reſolves and attenuates 
them. It is coagulated by Fire, Alcohol of Wine, acid Spirits, 
and Extract of Galls : See Boerhaave Chym. Vol. 1. P. 343, 
732, 736, 842. and his Þn/titut. Med. $a 99. TI ſhall now 
take a brief Survey of the ſeveral Experiments which the Cu- 
rious have made on the Bile of various Animals. When the 
Bile, then, of an Ox was put into different Veſſels, and mixed 
with various Liquors, in order to diſcover what Chan 
produced, either in its Conſiſtence or Colour, it was found to 
hold univerſally, that Spirit of Sal Ammoniac 

lation in it, tartarated Spirit of WI 

wit of Wine a ſomewhat greater in ſome Parts of the 
and Oil of Tartar per Deliquium none at all, Spirit of Ving- 
gar, and — 4 itſelf, produced large and fibrous Concretions 
in it. irit o Verdegriſe and Sulphur, Oil of Vitriol, Spixit 
of the Butter of Antimony, Spirit of Hone „ and Extract o 
Galls prepared with common Water, . à very firm 
Coagulum in the Bile ; but Spirit of Nitre a,very ſmall one, * 
Aqua-fartis but a moderate one, The exprefs'd Juices. 


Monkfhqod or Hemlock produced no Coagulum in it; and a 


= 


* of the Juices of Deadly Nigbtiha 0 Onion, Horſe- 


radiſh, and Vipers-graſs, produced a ver Coagulum with 
it. No Condenfaron or Change at all was Der in it by 


the Juices, of Tanſey, Sage, Mint, Maſter 


erwort 
Lavender, and Baum; but a (mall Condenſation and C 


were produc'd in it by the Juices of Succary, Smallage, Biftort,. 
| Te mix'd. Dram of the 
with the Bile, aud kept till the next Day, whatever Concre- | 


Mugwort, and Pilewort. When all theſe Liquors were mix 


they 


produced no Co- 
ne a very ſmall one, . 
ze, 


f it floated on. the e and another ſubkded to the 


plica, . 
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tions were produc'd were librous and light for they floated in 
the Liquor, and contained nothing ſolid : But the Parts not 
condens'd were ſerous like Whey, or the Serum of the Blood. 
Beſides theſe ted and ſerous Parts, ſome pinguiousPortions 
adher'd to the Sides of the Veſlels. The Concretions produced 
by Spirit of Nitre, or Aqua- fortis, were alone not fibrous, but 
5 ed into Grumes and Froth. The Ja ry produced by 
the Extract of Galls ſeemed to be the fir of all, and almoſt 
free from all Seroſity, which 5 ſeparately, afſum” 
the Conſiſtence of a Jelly. Du el Hiſt, | 
Ox's Gall mixed with Powder of Alum, by ſhaking them 
gently together, excited a perceptible Efferveſcence. The 
ixture became turbid, but the Colour of the Bile remain'd the 
ſame it was before, and a Precipitation was inſenſibly made. 
If this Mixture is expoſed to the Rays of the Sun, the Liquor 
becomes clear, and aſſumes a reddiſh Colour. If five or fix 
Days after this the floating Sordes and the Sediment are ſepa- 
rated, and the clear Liquor again expoſed to the Heat of the 
Sun for three or four Months in a cloſe-ſtopp'd Phial, it depokts 
{till another Sediment, and gradually exhibits on its Surface a 
white, hard, and ſebaceous Fat; but the Liquor itſelf aſſumes 
a yellow citron Colour, and a Smell reſembling that of boiled 
Crabs. To one Pound of the Bile there was half an Ounce of 
Alum added, and the Quantity of the Matter precipitated ex- 
ceeded that of the Alum ; which is an evident Proof, that ſome- 
Part of the Bile, that is, its earthy Portion, had been carried to 
the Bottom of the Veſlel along with the Alum ; but we may 
reaſonably conclude, that the Fat floating on the Top was ſepa- 
rated from the Bile. Homberg has deſcribed this Experiment, 
and at the ſame time taught us a Method of preparing a Medi- 
cine from it, when it is freed from its earthy and pinguious 
Parts, by being expoſed to the Heat of the Sun for at leaſt two 
or three Months. The Deſign of the Medicine is to remove 
thoſe Blemiſhes in the Face, eſpecially the Noſe, which ariſe 
from a thick and unctuous Matter collected and treaſured up in 
the cutaneous Ducts; and which, when expreſs'd, are of the 
Form of a Worm, and become black in the Air. "The Method 
of preparing this Medicine is as follows ; 


Mix half a Dram of Bile prepared as above, with an equal 
Quantity of Oil of Tartar per Deliquium; then adding an 


Ounce of River-water, keep it for Uſe in a cloſe- ſtopt 


The Method of applying it is to dip the Point of the Finger 
in it, and anoint the Part affected ſeven or eight times a Day. 
Mem. Ac. R. Sc. A. 1709. 

I ſhall now mention ſome of the Experiments try d on the 
Bile of an Ox by Bagliui. 

Ox-gall then, upon the Admixture of Oil of Tartar per De- 
liquium, was concreted into a kind of fibrous ulum with a 
Froth, but its Colour remain'd unchang d. The Bile of an Ox, 
upon an Admixture of Mercury ſublimate, was forthwith co- 
agulated, and aſſumed an obſcure greeniſh Colour, which daily 
increaſed. Ox-gall, mixed with Spirit of Vitriol, firſt produced 
a great Froth, and then coagulated into a greeniſh Maſs, the 
Acidity and Greenneſs remaining unchanged. Twenty-four 
Hours after there was a green thick Sediment found in the Bot- 
tom of the Veſſel, but the Taſte of the Liquor remained the 
ſame, The Bile of a Calf newly kill'd immediately quitted its 
roo Colour, and became green by the Admixture of Oil of 

itriol, and retained that Colour - three Days : It was ren- 
der'd leſs green by Spirit of Nitre, With Oil of Tartar the 
ſame Bile was in a great meaſure lated into white Clots, 
which floated u . in the reſt of the Liquor. Bagliv. 

Six Pounds of Ox-gall upon Diſtillation, yielded almoſt eigh 
Ounces of Liquor, three Ounces and two Drams of Dit. 
twenty-four Drams of volatile Salt, and five Drams of fixed 
Salt, Hit. Ac. R. Sc. 

Hartman made the Analyſis of Ox-gall in two different man- 
ners: And, firſt, for Diſtillation from a Retort, be took nine 
Ounces and five Drams of Bile, and having mixed them 
with Sand, he put the Whole into a Retort; and firſt of all 
ſeven Ounces of a Yet Mot Phlegm were yielded ; after 
this there ſucceeded another Ph of a milky Colour, mixed 
with an Oil, which, taken together, amounted to two Ounces 
and three Drams. This Oil was of two Kinds; for one Part of 
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Bottom of the Vehel: after ſome Weeks the greater Parc 
of that which floated on the Top fell to the Bottom, at which 
ge it was obſerved: ta aſſume a Lentor, not unlike that of 
iech, The Form of a volatile Salt was not to be diſcavered, 
tho? the Smell of it ſtruck the Noftrils.. From the Caput Mor- 
tuum calcin'd, ſeven. Grains of a fixed Salt were pracured-. A 
duſky,, black, and almoſt inſipid Matter, without the leaſt De- 
of Tenacity, adher'd, to. the, Neck af the Retort, The 
iſillation, of, Ox-gall by the. Alembic, he managed in this 
manner r taok ane Pqund three Qunges and two 
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len yielded by ie was all of one Colour, what is, 
s one ; and it diffuſed a ſulphuredus ſaline Smell, re- 
t of the milky Phlegm yielded by the Retort. 


as the of any other Smell which was difti”d 
with the and which was not of a milky Colour, 
reſembling that of Fire, when the reſt of the Maſs 
hick and in the Alembic. | 


eight of this Oil and Phlegm together amounted to 
— an half: But tis ſomething remarkable, that 
clded by this Diſtillation was not Ne that yielded by 
of two Kinds ; for it conſtantly floated on the Sur- 
Phlegm, and retain'd the Form of a fluid Oil. 
was no reſinous Colophony, but a duſty black Caput 
k remain'd. ut n 5 | 
e Salt, which would have adber'd to the Alembic, in 
Form, and ſhewn its pure ſaline Spicula, did not at 


ram and thirteen Grains of fix'd Salt were procured 
Caput Mortuum. Burggrav. Lex. | 
i makes the following Experiments on Gall. 
| ſays he, Sheeps Gall into ſeveral Cups one ng, 
Weather was rai Its ungrateful, and, as it were, 
nd putrified Smell irritated my Throat, and created a 
1 in my Head. The Bile: itſelf was tranſparent, and 
ur:reſembling that of Tobacro. 'The Fingers which 
loy'd in handling it were clean and white, and the 
what corrugated, juſt as when we waſh our Hands 


» 
Bile, mixed with rectified Spirit of Wine, grogures 
ntation whilſt the Subſtances were mixi wenty- 
$s after, it was of a browniſh Colour. the trani - 
owniſh Liquor, white ſmall Filaments floated con- 
and at the Bottom of the Veſſel there was a farina- 
ment. The Bitterneſs was the ſame, or rather ſome- 
eaſed. On the third Day it was the ſame. By the 


of common Water the browniſh... Colour became of 


more clear, On the twelfth Day the Smell was grate- 
iquor tranſparent, but its Colour browniſh ; and in 
m of the Veſſel there was a Sediment. . 
of Tartar, added to the Bile, produced no new Phe - 
upon their being mix d. Twenty-four Hours after, it 
1 obſcure-browniſh Colour, but the Liquor was entire- 
and tranſparent ; and in the Bottom of the Veſſel 
a ſmall-Quantity of à white Sediment. Its Smell 
that of over-roaſted Eggs The Bitterneſs was the 
rather more intenſe. the third Day it was ſtill 
and the Addition of common Water produced no 
omenon. On the twelfth Day the Smell reſembled 
ne. There was a ſmall Sediment at the Bottom; 


above it was tranſparent, and its 


of Wormwood, reduced to Powder, and added to 
ut firſt, produced no e in it. Twenty-four 
ar, the lay entirely undiſſolved at the Bottom. 
or itſelf was ſomewhat tranſſ and its Colour 
h, reſembling that of Tobacco. had the ſame 
d putrid 8 
more acrid, and its Bitterneſs 
antity of it, which I taſted, exc 
ding common Water its Colour was change 


„the ſame Bitterneſs; but ſoon after, 

being much increaſed, 
ned a violent Vomit- 

d in 
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r of Cantharides exited upon hot 
common Water, and added to Bil, 3 i 


5 
n 
when. firſt mix d. Tbe ſecond Day after, there was 4 fih- 
Quantity, of a thin. farinaceous Sediment found at the Bottom 
or the Cs t it was tranſparent, and of the Colour o 
Tobacco. Its Smell was teful, like that of the Leaves of 
Dwaxt-elder bruiſed. Its Bitterneſs was not " uhgratefyl ; 
and on the third the ſame.. , pon an Addi- 
tion of common Water nothing new happen d. On the 
twelfth Day all the Parts of the Liquor were turbid ; it aſſumꝰd 
a ſeculent reddiſh-Colour, and an ungrateful Smell,  * | 

VII. Upon an Addition of. common acid Spirit of Salt, there 
was a Fermentation, = er z into an Ob- 
ſcure- yellow, produced. On the ſecond Day the Colour 
e and in the Bottom of the Veſſel there was a groſt 
white: Meal. The Smell was ungrateful, and reſembled that 
of ſalted Fiſh. Its Bitterneſa was ungrateful, and a final Quan- 
tity of it, being taſted, excited a kind of Inclination to vomit, 
On the third Day it was the ſame. in every reſpe&t, "Upon an 
Admixture of common, Water, the Liquor became more tranſ- 
parent, and ſomewhat whitih. On the fifteenth Day the Smell 
was the ſame, but ſomewhat lese intenſe. In the Bottom there 
was a greeniſh Sediment, and the Liquor above it was green 
and tranſparent. : : .. \ 4 

VIII. Spirit of Hartſhorn, added to the Bile, immediately 
changed its Colour into a beautiful, but ſomewhat obſcure Yel- 
low; and. there was no Sediment to be ſeen at the Bottom. 
The Smell of the Spirit proved, more. than. a Balance to oe of 
the Bile. Its Bitterneſs was grateful, almoſt like tht produc 
by the Cinnamon-water, On the third Day the Colour of 

de, its Tranſparency,. and Smell, remain'd the fame till 
ighth, when, upon an Addition of common Water, all its 
Parts became clearer. ., On the twenty-ffth Day, by addin 
warm; Water, the Li became turbid and foul, * aſfum' 
an ungratefulSmell, and a Colour reſembling that of the Volks 


| 55 Eighteen Hours after an Admixture of Spirit of Sal 
moniac, it aſſum'd an univerſally tranſpareht beautiful 
r, like that of a Ruby. The Smell of the Sal Ammoniac 


was ftronger than. that of the Bile. The Taſte _ 
bitter, like that produced by the Cinnamon - water and the Spirit 
of Hartſhorn. the third Day it was in the ſame State; but 


its Colour was a little more obſcure, and continued ſo till the 
tepid, Our þ when, by an Addition of common Water, it 

umed a beautiful tranſparent Colour, like that of pure White- 
reaſon of the Admixture of the Wa- 


ter, it 
X. pon an Addition of Spirit of Nitre, it was immediate- 
ly changed to a Colour refrain that of the Yolks of Egge, 
and a gentle Fermentation was produced, On the ſecond 
its CEE intenſely, green, and rather more fo than when 
mix'd with Spirit of Vitriol. Its Smell was acid and ungrateful, 
in the Bottom of the Veſſel there was a thick white Maſs. 
ſuperior Part of the Liquor was green, and ſomewhat 
tranſparent and limpid; but its Laſte was acid and bitter. On 
the third Day it Was the ſame in all reſpeQts ; but upon the 
\ddition of common Water, its intenſe Greenneſs was ſome- 
what abated... On: the twelfth Day there was a large Quanti 
of Sediment at the Bottom, and the Liquor above it was tran(- 


parent, but of a high-green Colour, which remained the 


XI. Upon an Addition. of Spirit of Vitriol, it was changed 
from its = browniſh Colour to one reſembling er 
Volks of „and a ſmall Ebullition was produced. On the 
ſecond Day all the Parts of the Liquor were become turbid, and 
grols Filaments floated confuſedly in it. Its Colour was every- 
where greeniſh, and ſomewhat inclined to an azure Blue. "ks 
ell was like that of falted Fiſh, and its Tafte entirely acid. 
C oy rn hay Np Beate wal thy ſame in every reſpect: Ita 
acid Smell ſtrongly affected the Noſtrils. Rr a 
XII. When the Bile was mix'd with Aqua-fortis, Bubbles 
were immediately produced, which. forthwith became green, 
and a kind of azure-colour'd Scum floated on the Top of the 
Liquor. Twenty-four Hours after, its Smell was hi . 
trating and acid; and the Liquor itſelf being highly turbid, a 

fs farinaceous Sediment was obſerved at the Bottom of the 
Veſſel. In che Middle the r was ſomewhat tranſparent ; 
on the Surface there floated a groſs kind of Mucilage, of a white 
cineritious Colour; and a Froth and Bubbles appear'd about 
the Sides of the Veſſel. On the third Day the Appearances 
that the Smell reſembled that of acid 
On the twelfth Day its State was the 


XIII. By an Addition of zar the Colour of the Bile was 
immediately c into that of the Yolks of Eggs, and ren- 
er d entirely thick. ne 
inaceous Sediment depoſited at the Bottom of the Veſſel: 
The Liquor above this Sediment was of a ih Colour, but 
turbid. Its Smell was urinous and putrid, like that of ſalted 


putrid, 
2 0s OI. abatod. Qin. the ye 
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Day it was in the ſame State, and remain 'd fo til the fif- 

XIV. Common Water, added to the Bile, « its Co- 
four i iately from a dark-brown to a yellow; t it was 
me ucid as before. The fharp Smell of the Bile was the 
had the 


t rather more intenſe. Twenty-four Hours after, it 
ſame urinous putrid Smell, and its Colour became 2 
little greeniſh, Upon an Addition of a ſmiall Quantity of freſh 
Water the ſame greeniſh Colour 'remain'd, but the Bitterheſs 
was abated. On the third Day the Liquor was curbid ; and on 
its Surface there was a Pellicle, like that which uſually floats on 
corrypted Liquors : It was alfo highty r 
XV . This Bil, when mix'd with moderately ſweet White- 
wine, became immedlately turbid, and its Colour was chan 
into that of a foul Yellow.” "The Acrimony of the-Bile, which 
before acted ſo forcibly on the Noſtrils, was immediately abated. 
Twenty-four Hours after, its „ 2 Smell ceaſed altogether. 
in the Bottom there was a Subſtance like a white Meal depo- 
ted ; and the Liquor above it was yellow, tranſparent, and 
i tenſel bitter. On the third it was in the ſame State, 
but without any fetid Smell. On the twelfth Day all the Parts 
of the Liquor re fetid and turbid, Bago. | 
Five Pounds of Hogs Gall, newly taken from the Animals, 
upon Diſtillation, yielded almoſt ſeventy-one Qunces of various, 
and thoſe ſulphureous Liquors ; and five Ounces and an half of 


Oil: Among all which there was an Ounce and an half of a 


thick and compact Matter, like Colophony or Bitumen; and 


two Drams of a fix'd Salt. Theſe Liquots remain'd without 


Change, digeſted together, by à gentle Heat, for thir- 
-one Da y loſt four Ounces of their Weight : And the 
Pr Pounds and eleven Ounces which 'remain'd, left between 
four and five Ounces of a thick Sediment in the Bottom of the 
Veſſel; and the Liquor above this Sediment was pellucid, and 
of a greeniſh-brown Colour. Du Hamel Hi. Ac. R. S. 
The Bile of a human Body, ſubjected to Diſtillation with a 
gentle Fire, 1 yields a Phlegm, and a thick and 
uickly inflammable Reſin remains at the Bottom of the Veſſel. 
By increaling the Fire there aſcends a moderate Quantity of 2 
volatile acrid Salt, which leaves behind it, in the inferior Part 
of the Veſſel, a large Quantity of 'a fix'd, acrid, and lixivial 
Salt, in form of a dark-colour d Mafs, of 'a highly acrid Taſte, 
and penetrating Smell. Human Bile, when mix'd with Acids, 
eſpecially thoſe furniſh'd by the Mineral Kingdom, produces a 
entle Efferveſcence, and is very fenlibly changed as to its 
Colour. Upon an Admixture of Spirit of Vitriol, or that of 
Sulphur, there is a gentle Ebullition produced in it, and it be- 
comes more or leſs green; letting fall at the fume time an acrid 
Sediment to the Bottom, and loſing ſome what of its Bitterneſs. 
On the contrary, volatile alcaline Subſtances not only render 
it more thin and tranſparent, but alſo increaſe its yellow Lemon- 
rota e e 
From the above-enumerated Experiments it plain £ 
that the Bile is an Humour con led of an Oil, à Salt, and 
Water. It may therefore be conſider'd as a liquid Animal Soap, 
ſo that it is of an abſtergent and refolvent Quality. That it is 
ſo, the Practice of ſome "Tradeſmen is a ſufficient Proof; for 
Dyers of Cloth, in order to take out the Greaſe which fticks 
to the Wool, and hinders the Adheſion of the Colour, uſe Soap, 
or putrid Urine, after it has aſſumed an alcatine Nature, or 'a 
Lixivium of ſome fix'd Alcali. But they may, with equal Suc- 
ceſs, uſe Ox-gall for the ſame Intention. Painters alſo uſe the 
Bile of Animals for mixing and diluting their Paints. Tt diſco- 
vers its Efficacy to be the ſame in Medicine, where a ſapona- 
ceaus Quality ts _—_ or where the Intention is to abſterge, 
where fluggiſh Veſlels ate to be ſtimulated, where a tena- 
cious Subſtance is to be reſolved, or a viſcid one attenuated 
(ee Boerb. Apb. 75. 5.). Beſides, as Bile has for an Ingredient 
a Salt, which, tho* not an Alcali, yet inclines, and, as it were, 
approaches to it, like other animal Salts, it muſt of courſe 
ve an efficacious Medicine in thoſe Diſorders, where an Acid 
Ap be reſiſted and corrected : So that it muſt be beneficial to 
Bodies which are prone to generate Acids, to ſuch as abound 
with mucous and pituitous' Humours, and to thoſe who lead a 
ſedentary Life, or labour under Loſs of Appetite. It is alſo 
added to purgative Medicines, with a View to Tubricate, ſtimu- 
late, and N The Method of uſing it is to dry it a little, 
and make it up into ſmall Pills: Three or four Grains may be 
given for a Doſe to Adults ; but, for Infants, one Grain of it is 
uffcient for a Doſe, It ſeems to be owing to this ſaponaceous 
reſolvent Quality, that a few Drops of the Bile extracted from 
a living Dog, and mix'd with the Aqua 1 of Langins, 
produce the deſired Effect in the Cure of the Epilepſy. See 
Aa, Haffn. Lal. 3. Obſ. 20. From theſe Circumſtances we are 
enabled to diſcover the Reaſon, why Boerhaave recommended 
the Uſe of Bile, not only * a ſpontatiequs Gluten, 
viſcid Humours in general; but more efpecia preſerib'd i 
againſt thoſe ums form'd in the Prize” Vie of *Chil- 


dren, . | 
'For this Intention he recommends the Galls of Qua ad el 


a el neither did they become fetid, nor undergo any 
s, th 


of preſcribirig ie as f - 7 bo go es 
|  razpoltt va inert io 2d 

| Take of the Galls of 2 Bull und ef a Pike, each four Drams ; 

let them evaporare lowly, on a gentle 

e414 ired-the Conſiſtence of Honey; then add a ſufficient 


; weighing three Grains each, to be cover'd with Lłaf- 
= Let the Patient take one of theſe in the Aerhing; 
. at Noon, and at Night, an Hour before his Meal: 
— | & 71 AM wit 

To this Claſs alſo the Stone call'd, by the , 
9 an 3 * which, in diftilÞd Water of 
uus Benedictus, or Rheniſh Wine, may be drank, taking 

two or three Oiinees for a Bold, w oh | *Y 
Io this Class alſo belongs Helmont's Medicine, prepar'd of 
the Liver and Gall of an Eel, reduced to a Powder by a gentle 
Fire ; one Dram of which is to be given, with three Ounces of 
Rheniſh Wine, for a Vehicle. Hoerb. Mater. Med. ure 
In Page 228. of the fame Work, he preſcribes a Clyſter in 
the following manner, which he recommends againſt Diſorders 
of Children, ariſing from a caſeous'Coagulation of the Milk 
feed on: © | | | Fre | 
Take of Ox's Gall, half a Dram 5 of the Honey of Mer- 
__ half an Ounce ; of diſtiPd Mint-water, an Ounce 
| an half: Mix up for a Clyſte r. 


Bile may alſo be uſed in deterging plutinous ſordid Ulcers. 
It may alſo be ſucceſsfully uſed in Di of the Eyes, where 
Deterging is indicated as proper: For which Reafon Pliny, 
L. 28. C. 1. informs us, that Sufeſions are cured by the Gall 
of a Man. See Diofeor. L. 2. C. 17. Etmuller informs us, 
that the Gall of Fifh, eſpecially that of the Sea-lamprey- and 
Pike, the diſtil'd Water of it, and its Eſſence, are proper for 
curing the Pannus Oculi, or that Diforder of the Eyes which 
is cauſed by an Inflammation in the ſmall Veſſels of the Adnata 
(fee Pannvs) ; and that the Secret of Burrhus, for this Diſor- 
der, was human Bile, diſtil'd from a low Glaſs Cucurbit, by 
means of a Braſs or Copper Alembic. From what has been 
faid it appears, that the Gall of Animals may be reckon'd 
among thoſe Medicines which are of a detergent, anti- acid, and 


reſolvent Nature. Hence i is alſo plain, that the ſtimulating 


and anti- acid Virtues of thoſe Stones which are found in the 
Gall-bladders of Animals, are owing to the Bile, which is, in a 
particular manner, proved by the Stone call'd Pedra del Porco. 
t as the Bile ſoon becomes putrid, and confequently acrid, it 
is obvious, that it is ſafer to uſe it "as recent as „ Father 
than when old: But ita that Bile, adminiſter d imernally, in 
hot Conſtitutions, and ſuch Patients as are choleric, muſt always 
do Harm rather than Good, by what has already been ſaid. If, 
then, the Jall of Animals is unſenſonably uſed, or exhibited in 
too large Doſes, it is then ſuppoſed to exert an acrimonious 
ality prejudicial to Health; for which Reaſon every kind 
ay ry by ny may Poiſons, — it * — 
bilious Vomitings copes. Foreſt. Ob). Med: 
O5. 7. Schol. But —— the Notion of 3 is . 
der'd more intricate than it otherwiſe might be, by thus ranking 


among them whatever produces fatal Effects, 

den uſed, I leave to others to judge. . 
perties of Gall, Pliny, L. 18. 9. ſeems to be well enough ac- 
quainted wich them. Among all the other Subſtances, ſays 
„ he, common to Animals, the Gall produces the moſt impor- 
t tant and ſalutary Effects; ſor it is poſſeſs d of 'a heating 
40 nt, inciding, extracting, and diſcutient Quality. 
65 Gall 6f the ſmaller Animals is to be of à more ſub- 
« tile Nature than that of the lurger, 'and/ conſequently better 


adapted to the Diſorders of the Eyes. It is probable there is 


„ ſome Difference between the Biles of different Animals; for, 
« firft, the (Bile of Fiſh is more <actid than that of Land- 
“ animals. Secondly, among Land- as well as Watercani 

<< thoſe which have the ſmalleſt Bodies, are moſt habituated 
„ Motion, and feed upon other Animals, haves more acrid 
Bile than ſuch as are larger, and feed otherwiſe, Among 
„ Fiſh, the Preference is given to that of the Pike and Eellz 
„% among Land- animals, to the Hawk and Serpent.“ Die 

rides, L. 2. C. 17. has obſerved, that the Biles of ſbme Ani 
mals are ible to thoſe of others in point of Acrimony. But 
Panlus A ginetu is ſo explicit/ and diſtinct upon this 'Subj 

that lis Words deſerve our Attention. Sce the Quotation be- 


fore from this Author. WV _ to keeping Bile in theShops 
for medicinal Purpoſes, we'find tis following — The 
E which have 
neither ſuffer d Hunger nor Thirſt, and Which 


, 
| | Have neither 
been futigued by too violent Exereiſe, nor been too muth pro- 
voked- ＋ A tied the Veſſels: which give Ingreſs and 
{F to the Bile, it is to be taken immediately from the Liver 
elf, and put for fome time into boring Water; after which 
jr is to be taken out of the Water; dried in a proper Place, and 
cloſe kept for Uſe. It is alſo ſometimes hung up in a Chimney, 
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, fays he, — a volatile Salt, which renders it 
4+ 7 


corrupting, 2 8 ma 
. * 


5 
528 


it 
of Sugar-candy, two Ounces ; of Rech- dum, half an 


aff 2 


Ounce ; of Borax, and Sandiver, or Salt of Glaſs, each 
three Drams. - After having reduced all theſe 1 ients 
to a Powder, and put them into à Glaſs Veſſel, add to 


; 


four Pounds of Ox's Gall, diſtiFd by a Sand-heat 
from a Glaſs or Earthen Cucurbit: Stop the Veſſel well, 
and it to the Heat of the Sun, or the dke of a 
Fire, for the Space of fifteen Days, ſhaking it now-and- 
—— 2 nes 9 N ns waht it for 


This Medicine renders the Skin delicate, ſmooth ma 
is eſteem'd ſingularly efficacious in remov reckles and 
— It is to — to the Face at Night, 
to Bed ; is to be waſh'd off next Morning with the — 
of Lilies, « or that of the Water-lily. This Medicine may al 
be laid on the Face in the Morning when one into the 
Fields, and continue — Night, — the Face may be the bet- 
ter guarded againſt the eat. 

Deſign of diſtilling the Ox-gall is, that it may preſerve 
itſelf the better from Corruption, and be the more agreeable 
to the Ladies Faces. Camphire is rally added to this Pre- 
paration ; but it is of little or no Ute, ſince it not only remains 
undiflolved, but alſo gives it a dif; recable Smell. 1 have alſo 
retrench'd the plumous Alum, the corroſive Sublimate, by 
ſome uſed in this Medicine, - becauſe I judged them unſafe. 

The Salts which enter this Preparation of 'Ox's Gall, ſerve 
to render it more deterſive and penetrating, that it may the 
more effectually remove the Blemiſhes of tf ice. 

The Veſſel into which this Preparation is put muſt not be 
entirely full, that the Liquor may be the more menen 
ſhaken at proper Intervals. 5 

A ion of Bile, for coſmetic Purpoſes, is more eaſily 
obtain'd, by diffolving inſpifſated Bile with tartarated Spirit of 
dls and 965 1 it with Water of Frogs-ſpawn, — 

_w in h to Poterius. 5 
104 


Tho” the We Binarius, among the antient Romans, implied 
no more than the Number Two; yet the Spagiric Philoſophers 
affix'd an Idea to it, which I cannot convey by any Words, I 
ſhall therefore repreſent their Sentiments in their own Terms, 
The Binarius then, according to them, was either Naturalis, or 
contra Naturam, The Naturalis Binarius was that which was 

uc'd by God, in conſ e of the Diviſion made between 

ſuperior and inferior „and which, when wrapt up, as 

it were, and included under the Bond of Unity, conſtitutes the 
Ternarius, when it is fit for return 1 7 into bats The Bina- 
rius contra Naturum is thut v ing, whi highly 
inimieat-not only to Nature, but more ben we , of 
old enideavour'd to d all created Objects. This, 
to them; is the Source of all Diſeaſes, and of Death; fince it 
is not confin'd under any Bonds, dut is rather the firſt Divorce, 
ſtrongly endeavouring to break the Bond of Peace and Concord: 
not only among the / but alſo the natural Creatures 
5 omnipotent God, who form'd all things. Theat. Chym. 

fry 
fard theſe he ſhould weanthe fame which the Perfians under- 
their Ormozd and Arimanius. / 

CA. A Rabbinical Term, according to Helmont, denot- 


ud mental Sickneſs, and 7 bmp hee a d Imagination: 
or, as Helmont, in his m cal Wa it, an A of the 
Organ of the Phantaſy, ſuch as, [> ſays, is excited by the Bite 
of a Tarantula, or a mad the Conſequence of which is 
what he calls Mors Binſca; „ a Binſical Death. 
 BINFAMBARU lanen Convolvulus 'maritimus 
Zeylanicus, Folio crafſs cordiformi,” Pes & (a Folii Lin- 


erman. Catal. Hort. 74 


tude ) Lufitanis. 
| 12 iche Mind of Ceplete, und other Parts 


It 


of the Eañ - Indies. M. Herman ſuppoſes this Convolvuks, a8 
well as others of that Species, to abound with a p 4 rang 
which he infers both from the Acrimony of its milky Juice 


which firikes the Tongue and Faces, and fm 


* | 


wy 


tion *till the Butter was entirel 
Mercury, and partiy into a 


or in 
Biſutbh, or Ties 


fuſible, but not duct 8 
diſtinguiſhable from Lead and Ti 
| ſometimes ſhining, like Silver, ſometimes of a faint Purple, 
1 Regulos of A; 


pe- —— * — * 


. for a Dram of the Refin of „ given in the 


F IS 


or any other convenient Emulſion, | gently 
dropical Patients: An Exact of the 


Volk of an Egg 


Water 


with irit of Wine, bad the fame Ee. 
Hence he belicves, that the which the and 
ſome Indians have conceiv'd of its diaphoretic Virtues, — — 


N they entertain d from its external Reſemblance 

ina) is merely imaginary. Ts the Bb 

Laer e thartics,- its Leaves are the common Food of Rabbets, 

Deer, and wild and tame Goats, - Raii Hifte Plant. ' 
' BIOLYCHNIUM, Breasyricy, from Bier, » Life, and 


Wels, a Candle, or The Lamp af Life ; a Term 
much w'd by: fore late Wricers, and the fame as the 
vital | Flame, or the natural Heat ? It tignifies alſo a fort of 
K prepared of human Blood, Fee eu 

F105. dies, Pot; Build, generally I, end its 
Courſe; but ſometimes means no more Fieus, Vik, 


or Food necellary for Life. Caſtellus, | 
BIOTE, 88s, Life, in an affected Senſe, vignifies — 
Time of — af Aliment in the Body, acc to 
Galen, Apb. 20« Lib. 6. Epid. Set. 5, v Advices oilia 
AM, qories Bolts tx, „ weak Food has a an- 
„ nexed 1 that is, weak Aliment n 
eos ²˙ 1 


; "wn 
BIOTH ANATI, CAA, from bÞþs, Life, and der, 
Death. A Term applied to thoſe who die a violent Death. | 
AjJretins. 
BIPINELLA, an Herb, che ſame as PIMPINELLA, which 


ſee. 
BU LA, à fort of Worm in A 
Gaza interprets him. Caftel/us, * Hp 
* Deen The fame as Cunevira, : which foe 
Ca 7 | 
RSEN, an- ue or Perſian” Word * an In- 
— tn me of e, for 27755 


Breaſt, accordi 

BISCOCTUS, Aach, Irwrugi]ac; twice drefs'd, or that liek 
twice felt the Fire Chi applied eo Bread twice bak'd, or 
that is much bak d. Hiſc 
1 The lighteſt, e, dad baſeſt Lead. 

ws 

BISERMAS, A os of A See — 

3 el 3 1 
m * ar t. 702 
F. Ge %, „ Emmas. Bonifacia 2 Bogus, 
*. 710 loſſum, 2 Binifacia, 
| Las £45 ructu pediculs thfidente, C. B. Pin. 5s 
io- imnaſcente, -T qvirn.. : i. 


Eno be ta Tones Sons 
TONGUE. 


an ne Gude: of Bo- 
o and h dad to be of a vulnerary Quality, Dale Phar- 


ian The * as Air which. Sohn 
BISMUTHUM, Ofc. Charlt.Fofi. * Aldrov. Muſ. _ 
tal. 161. Bifmutum plumbum 1 ms orm. 125. Ma 
- Ag. i/mutum, Schrod. 456. — n _— 
G mans, yy Blende, oodw. Att. 
Tom. 1. 182, —— muthum, Idem, Lom. 2. P. 1. p. 28. 
MARCASITE 0 SILVER, or CT IN:GLASS. Dale. 
Biſmuth is a Species of Tin, or a white and brittle metallic 
Subſtance, diſpos'd in ſmall Lamine, ſhining like Glaſs ; for 
which Reaſon it is call'd Tin-glaſs, It ſeems to be-camppos'd 
of a mineral Salt, 3 * Sulphur, Mercury, a ſmalb 2 
of Arſenic, and a Earth. Mr. Pöli, — — 
ed ſeparately one Part . gd ther and two - of: corroſiva gu 
mate, and mix'd them in 'a Retort, to which a Receiver — 6 
— ted, 1 Diſtillation, a fort” oi Gum 
tter, which partly ad to the Neck of du Retott, 
a partly fell into the —.— This Butter be diſtill'd a 
ſecond time, and, beſides another Butter 1 — the _ 
mer, there remain'd in the Bottom of 
Powder, of the Colour of oriental Pearls, — the t— tory 
and ſomewhat glutinous. A third Proceſs yielded him 2 8 
ſtill more fine and beautiful. ln hems he repeated the 
— g'd, partly into g 
lour d Powder. This Pow- 
d either ip iter i repo fine Pearla in Painting, 


— 2-510 to any Otj ect. Hytoire de 
4 


fo named Biſinu hum, Officin. Plumbun 
3 argintza; Quorund. in a metallic, 
ſtance 3 very brittle and heavy, and 
ay its Colour, __ is 


1 * > 


mie 


 cinereum Agricola; 


the Fi 1 _ —— — aa, 
t u | 
42 ines # Regulus. It 


often _— in 8 ver Mines; and where-ever the Miners 25 
Biſmuth, 


F | Biſmmh, they conclude ſhallfand-Silrer ;- arid herice they 
it the Proof of Silver. Ihe Mines of: Brjmuth: ate in He- 
hrmia and Miſnia. Some pretend that it may be extracted front 
Cobalt melted into a Regulus, by à particular Proceſs 3 but 
this is not certain. 4 Al n el 

Biſmuth ſeems to have been unknown both to the Greeks and 
Arabiams; for the Arabian. Marcafite was the Lapis Pyrites. 
It is very ſeldom uſed in ic, tho” ſome, prepare Flowers 
from it, which they ſay are diaphoretic ; . but .moſt Phyſicians 
have been afraid to uſe it inwardly, becauſe of the arſenical 
Parts contain'd ig it. The Magiſtery of Biſmuth is prepared: 
by diſſolving the Metal in Spirit of Nitre,. then precipitating it 
with a Solution of Sea Salt in Water. This Precipitate, being 
edulcorated by fr t Lotions, becomes @ very white; Powder, 
much valued by the Ladics as a Coſmetic, and much uſed By 
Dealers in Hair, to improve the Colour of it when dark or red. 
it, and give it a more 


Pewterers mix it with Tin to harden 
ſhining Colour. Geoffrey. | : | 
+ PROCESSES upon Bromu mh. | | 
Forts BisMUTHI 5 Flowirs 'of Biſmuth. 8 


Beat the Biſinuth into very fine Powder, and to four Ounces 
oſit put half a Pound of Nitre, alſo in fine Powder; 
t in that Mixture, by half a Spoonful at a time, into an 

|. _ - earthen Body, perſorated. in the Side 3 when the Body is 
ted-hot, and the 9 is over, take away the Aludek, 
and wipe off the Flowers with a Feather, wy 


Theſe are yery white, and uſed as an excellent Fucus, mix'd 
with Pomatum, or Roſe- water; but they muſt not be too buſy 
with it, who try it upon their Complexions; for the ſaline 
Parts of the Arlenic; may do Miſchief, many ways. But if 
the Nitre, and the Arſenical Salts, are waſh'd away by frequent 
Solutions in warm Water, it will not only continue to be a 
Coſmetic, but alſo may with Safety be given internally, 
and by ſome is reckon'd a; good Diaphoretic. Vet, as the 
Materia Medica is large enough in its Supply for that Intention, 
there is no Occaſion to torture a Poiſon to a Medicine of 
it, Its Doſe ＋— ten WA to a ples or a Dram. 

N Quincy Diſpenſatary,' from!Wilſon's Chymiſ ty, 
Lemery's ; eth 4 making theſe 1 is ſomewhat 
different. | Nel N S- 
The Flowers of Biſnuth are nothing but à Portion of Tin- 
glaſs, elevated in form of 2 fine Powder, by means of volatile 
* R 7 | 153.4 433% 3- 3M 
| Calcine the Biſmuth in the manner Lead is commonly cal- 
cid then mixing it with an equal Quantity of Sal Am- 
moniac, put your Mixture. into an earthen Cucurbit capa- 
ble of bearing the Fire; but two Thirds of the Cucutbit 
muſt at be left empty. Adapt a Blind- head to it. 
Lute the ſuncturt carefully, Place your Veſſel in a ſmall 
Grate- furnace, with an open Fire, but yet in ſuch a 
manner, as that the Fite may breathe only thro the Re- 
| * for which . Purpoſe. the Jop of the Furnace muſt 
| cloſed up with Bricks and Clay, The Cucurbit muſt 
alſo be ſunk a Third, or thereabouzs,. of, its Height in the 
Furnace. Apply a ſmall Fire at the Beginning; then 
augment it gradually, till the Bottom of, the Veſſel be- 
comes red; and then continue it in the fame Degree, till 
nothing aſcends any longer, which may be known when 
the Head is become cold, and then the Sublimation is com- 
pleted. Then allow the Veſſels to cool, and unlute them. 
Hy this. Proceſs you will obtain Flowers, which may be 
diſſobw'd in Water, and precipitated with Spirit of Sal Am- 
1 - 14 moniac, or Oil of Tartar. f 8 55 


| Thie Magifte „or Precipitate, may be applied to the fame 

Uſes with the f owing, 4 Wt 1 | | 70 

n 2340 6 4d «T's 6: 44,460: 452,54. 13 

| 1 | | MacisT'ERy of BISMUTH-.; ,, 

|  Magiftery-of« Biſinuth is nothing. but Biſmuth difſols 

| 12 into a very white Powder. 

| Diſdlve in a Matra one Ounce of the groſs Powder of 
Biſmuth, with three Ounces of the Spirit of Nitre ; pour 


| — the Diſſolution into à clean earthen. Veſſel; and add to it 
| tive or ſix Pounds of Spring-water, in which half an Ounce 


. 


4 3 

of Sea Salt has been previouſly diſſolv d ; upon which a 

| White Powder will be precipitated to the Bottom. Pour 
0 off the Water b nation, and - waſh the 
. ſſeveral times z dry it in a Shade. | Ibis is the 

metic which the French call Blanc -A ſpagne, or the cele- 

| brated white Spaniſßh Coſmetic, which is eſſ ſo fine a 

_ Cleanſer and Whitener of the Face. {The Method of 

- - uſing it is, either to mix it with Pomatum, or with Oil 


| | of Lilies. - Wig-makers alſe uſe jt; in onder to 


beautify 


„ 


1818 


ä 


— 4 D | „ d TW ent 
A pi Matraſs ought to be employ'd in, diſſulying thei 
Biſmuth, In to give room for a violent Efferveſeence, 
which is uc'd as ſoon as the Spirit of Nitre is pour d 


upon that Mineral: The Operator muſt guard, as much as he 
poſſibly can, againſt admitting che Steam either into his 
Noſtri or Mouth, becauſe it d highly prejudicial to the- 


Breaſt. 29 Ms W's 02 * 2232 
This quick and viclent Efferveſcence proceeds ſrom this ; that 
the Pores of the Biſmuth being pretty large, the Acid im- 

mediately makes its Way into them, and violently removes 
every thing that oppoſes. its: Motion. On this Occaſioti it 
alſo happens, that the Matraſs is ſo heated, that one cannot 
hold a Hand upon it; becauſe the Points of the Diſſolvent 

ſtrike with a great deal of, Force upon the ſolid Bifmuth,: by. 
which a Heat is produc'd, reſembling that which reſults from 
the Friction of two ſolid Bodies upon each other ſor à chn- 
ſiderable time. Beſides, the Quantity of fiery Particles con- 
| tain'd in the Spirit of Nitre, may contribute very coniſi- 
. : derably to che Production of chis Heat. pets og 
If the Solution is turbid, on account of any rities con- 
tain'd in the Biſmuth, a double Quantity of Water being 
mix'd with it, it muſt be filerated 3 for, if an Attempt 
ſhould be made to filtrate jt without Water, it would coa · 


gulate in the Form of a Salt, and, gonſequently, hecome in- 
capable of paſſing thro the Filtre. This — proceeds 
from this, that the acid Spirits of the Nitre, which are 
 ſheath'd up in the Particles of the Bi/aucth, finding too ſmall 


a Quantity of Liquor to float and diſperſe themſelves in, unite 
together in the Form of Cryſtals, when the Solution becomes 


” v4 : N | | WIE + : 
The Impurity which generally: floats, upon the Solution of 85 
 muth, is a pinguious and bituminous Subſtance, | which is not 
181 by the Spirit of Nitre. 03 bas At 
is Magiſtery may be made, by pouring a Jar uantit 

- Spring-water without Salt 8— the Solation 8 is —9 
quickly done, and the Precipitation more exactly made, by 
the Addition of the Salt, which agitates and breaks ſome of 
thoſe acid Parts, which the Water alone was not powerſu 
enough to ſubdue and divide. A Difficulty here ariſes; — 
that is, Why common Water alone precipitates. the Bi/muth, 
| , or, Antimony, which an Acid has previouſly: difſoly'd, 
but can neither precipitate - Gold, Silver, nor Mercury, 
without the Aſſiſtance of ſome Salt, or ſome other proper 
Subſtance. I ſuppoſe this Phenomenon is produc'd, becauſe 
the former Subſtances having large Pores, the Acids are not 
ſo ſtrongly lock d up in them, but that they may bo diſſodg d 

Water; whereas Gold, Silver, and ——— havu 
ores comparatively very ſmall and minute, keep the Aci 
ſo ſtrongly lock'd up, that it cannot be ſeparated by the too 
- Ianguid Agitation of the Water alone, which, to produce 

this Effect, requires the Addition of ſome, other Subſtance, 
capable of giving ſtronger and more violent Shoek s. 
The Augmentation happening to the Biſnutb, when reduc'd 
to a agiſtery, proceeds from ſome. Part of the Spirit of 
Nitre being retain'd in it, notwithſtanding the Precipita- 
tion and Lotion, If we. incline; to have it, engeedingly 
white, tis not only neceſſary, that the Water us d in walk 
ing it ſhould he v and tranſparent, but, after it has 
deen thoroughly dried in a Shade, it muſt he carefully kept 
in a Glaſe-phial, well ſtopp'd 3 for the Air renders. it. of a dark 


and browniſh. Colour. | Lint has ame] 
this Magiſte „2a Dram of it is 


As ſor the Method of u | 
.  ordinarilymix'd with four Ounces, of the Li 105 Rean- flower 


Water, or with an Ounce, of Pomatum. This Medicine is 
good for the Itch, becauſe it deſtroys the Acids, or Salts, 
which foment aud nouriſh. that Diſorder : But this Magiſtery 


is rarely uſed; in any other 8 than that of a Coſmetic: 
It is the Paint moſt 9 by Women — 7 — 
to improve their Complexions, becauſe it is more caſily laid 
on, and adheres more firmly, than other Paints. But Log 
Marcaſite, from which it is drawn, is of the metallic Kind, 
the Heat of the Skin reunites, reviviſies, and renders brown, 
its Particles, which ow'd their Whiteneſs only to, their Di- 
viſion; for which Reaſon, thoſe who make frequent Uſe of 
this Paint, have generally a livid Countenance, and the Skin 
of it D and unmpoliſh d, than it was before they 
to ue it. „ 0 
If, for the ſake of Curioſity, we filtrate the Watet uſed in 
recipitating the Magiſtery of Biſmutb, and, with a new 
Pen, write any thing with it on white Paper; the Letters 
will not at all appear; but if, after n. 
— — hoe EEE with a little Cotton, diptina f 
0 ri of Antimony, they become very. black. 
a : BISON. ( 58 ry ig * 1 1 F 
This is a Sort of wild Ox in the Zndies,” His Fagehead is 
large, his Horns crooked, ſharpat the Points, black and ſhine- 
1 ing; 


* 


— 1 
4 + 4 
- 


: 
7 


— * 


ag} bis Eyes are large, fierce, terrible, and flaming ; his 
1e e is ſo rough, that the Part lick'd with it is excoriated, 
and Blood is drawn from it. In his Tail there is a large Quan- 


tity of Hairs, which ſmell like Musk. This Animal frequents 
the Woods, and is of fo ſavage and cruel a Nature, that tis 
rous to come in his Way. The Horns of this Animal, 
when reduced to a Powder, and taken internally, are eſteemed 
ſudorific, and proper for reſiſting Poiſons. The Doſe of this 
Powder is from half a Scruple to one Dram. 
The Excrements of this Animal are poſſeſſed of a highly 


reſolvent Quality. Lemery des Drogues. 
TAU. for PisTACIUM, or PisTACIA, which 


ſce. 

BISTORTA, Offic. Biftorta Serpentina, Chab. 507. Bij- 
| torta major, Ger. 322. Emac. 399. Raii Hiſt. 1. 186. Synop. 
59. Biftorta major vulgaris, Park. 391. Biftorta major, _ 
fraribus foliis, J. B. 3. 538. Dill. Cat. 89. Biſterta radice 
minus intorta, C. B. 192. Hiſt. Oxon. 2. 85: Tourn. Inſt. 

11. Boerh. Ind. A. 2. 86. Buxb. 39. BIST ORT or SNAKE- 

EED. 

The Roots of the great Biſtort are about as thick as the 
little Finger, brown on the Outſide, and reddiſh within 
ſomewhat curled and twiſted, with many ſmall Fibres growing 
out on every Side. The Leaves reſemble ſomewhat the Leaves 
of the common Dock, but are of a firmer Subſtance, of a 
bluiſh-green Colour above, and aſh-colour'd underneath, 
much narrower at the End next the Root, having only a nar- 
row Film running on each Side the Stalk. Ihe Flowers 
grow in Spikes like Ears of Corn, of a pale-red Colour, made 
up of ſeveral ſmall, imperfect, inous Flowers, in which 

row black triangular Seeds; they ſtand on Stalks a Foot or a 

oot arid a half high, which have a Leaf or two at the Joints, 
encompaſſing them round next the Stalk, and growing nar- 
rower, and — — at the End. 

Biſtort grows in ſeyeral moiſt Meadows, tho it is not very 
common about London. It is to be met with in Batter ſea 
Meadow, near the Thames Side, flowering in May. 

The Roots of Biſtort, which are the only Part that is uſed, 
are drying and binding, of Service in all kind of Fluxes and 
Hemorrhages, either from the Bowels, or any other Part; 
they help the Incontinence of Urine, and the making bloody 
Water. They are alſo Alexipharmic, and good in peſtilen- 

tial Fevers; they reſiſt Poiſon, and the Bites and Stings of 
' venomous Creatures. Miller's Bot. Off. 

The Root is moſtly uſed in the 3 
aſtringent Quality, — in Dyſe 
Dyſenteric Exulcerations of the Inteſtines, and Vomitings of 
Blood. It cures an exceſſive Flux of the Menſes and Hemor- 
rhoids, and removes violent V omitings. 
for which Reaſon it is by Paracelſus called "_ by which 
he perhaps meant Anaſarca. The princi way of uſing 
it is to mix it with other proper Herbs for the Cure of the 
Dropſy. L. Thurneiſſer, de Aquis Miner. & Metall. L. 6. 
C. 67. affirms, that it kills Worms in the Inteſtines. It is alſo 
uſed in Defluxions, and Pains of the Head, malignant Fevers, 
Small-pox, Meaſles, and the * It proves a Check to the 
too violent Ebullition of the Blood, and prevents the over- 
heafing of its more ſpirituous Parts. It prevents Miſcarriages, 
and cures Wounds and Ruptures. And · when any Veſſel in 
the Abdomen is broken, it is often made an Ingredient in 
vulnerary Drinks, prepar'd as a Remedy. he Root 
powder'd, and thrown into recent Wounds, 
of Blood, and cures them. A Decoction of the Root alſo, 
with Wine aid Vinegar, ſtops immediately the moſt violent 
Effuſions of Blood from Wounds, if waſhed with it. Some 
take two Parts of the Root reduc'd to Powder, and one Part 
of Quick-lime, and mix them with Wine and Vinegar, and, 
after having evaporated the Humidity, .uſe the Powder which 
remains in the Veſſel for curing the Cancer. The Root mix'd 
with ſome Water proper for Diſorders of the Mouth cures 
Tooth-achs, fixes looſe Teeth, and hardens the Gums, by 
pen ing a Fluxion of Humours to them. Some diſtil a 

ater from the Root, Leaves, and Flowers. Others prepare 
a Syrup from the Root, which they call Syrupus Colubrinus. 
Both theſe Medicines are accounted excellent againſt the e, 
Dyſentery, Fluxes, Vomitings of Blood, immoderate Diſ- 
5 the Menſes, and Vomitings. The Water cleanſes 
and all old Ulcers and Cancers, if they are waſhed with 
it, and ſome of the Powder of the Root is ſprinkled upon 
them. It is confidently affirmed, that it baniſhes all Inſccts 
from a Houſe. Barthol. Zorn Botanologia. 

BITHNIMALCA and GASTERANAX be Words 
coined by Dolæus, to ſignify a peculiar active Principle reſide- 

ig in the Stomach, 
of Chylification, Diſtribution, and Secretion. 

BIT HY NICI Ton/oris 22 The Bithynian Bar- 
ber's Plaiſter for ſplenetic and hydropical People. It is deſcrib'd 
by Aetius, Tetrab. 3. Serm. 2. cap. 22. 

BITHYNOS, Bunde, the Name of a Plaiſter de- 


and is of a healing, 
nteries, bloody Fluxes, 


You. I. 


ſcribed by Galen, L. 9. de comp. Med. Sec. Lac. cap. 31. alſo 
| . 


ſcigtic Pains, ana to 


It quenches "Thirſt, 


ops the Effuſion 


preliding over the ſeveral Functions 


B L A 


a Troche in the ſame Author, Lib. 5. de comp. Med. per Gini 
C * 12. „ > 
I Ti. The Name of a tall and evergreen Tree growing in 
Malabar, and other. Parts of the E- Indies ; all the Uſe it is 
known to have in Medicine is, that an Oil is ptepared of the 
Root, which cures an Alopecia. Ray. 

BITRINATI. Glaſed. Rulandus.. ; 

BITTERN. At the Salt-wotks, where Salt is made from 
the Sea Water, that Liquor which runs from the common Salt, 


when taken out and put into proper Veſſels, is called Hittern. 


Or it is the Liquor which remains after the Cryſtallization 
of the common Salt. Phil. Tranſa?. See SAL CarUAN- 
TICUM AMARUM. + | . 

BITUMEN, Offc. Bitumen vulgare Piſſa/phaltum, Mont. 
Exot. 12. Gebal. 20. aſphaltes nativum, Schrod. 4. 208. 
Dioſc: Piſſaſphaltum, Worm. Muſ. 30. Charlt. Fofl. 14. Bi- 
tumen N45 Aldrov. Muſ. Metall. 382. COMMON FOS- 
The Pie ſpbe produced in poll E 

he Piſſa ſpbaltos is uced in Apollonia near Epidamnos, 
and is * the Ceraunian Mountains by —— — 
of a River, and thrown upon the Shores, where it concretey 
into Maſſes, and ſmells like Pitch mixed with Brimſtone. 
2 lib. 1. cap. 100. 5 
he Pi//a tum of Dieſcorides, and of the Shops, or 
mineral Key a black mom kind of Bitumen, of a fra- 
grant and not unpleaſant bituminous Smell, viſcid, or of a 
middle Conſiſtence between Petroleum, and a ſolid Bitumen, 
not unlike the common Pitch, fuſible by Fire, concreſcible 
by Cold, and eaſily infftammable. It is compounded of two 
reek Words, which ſignify Pitch and Bitumen, and the 
Compound might be rendered a bituminous Pitch, or pitchy 
Bitumen ; the Reaton of which Name is not, that it conſiſts of 
an artificial Mixture of theſe two Subſlances, but it ſmells like 
ſuch a Mixture. It diſtils from Rocks, or ſprings from the 
Earth in ſeveral Countries. In [taly they uſe that which is 
found in the nia di Roma, about ſixty Miles from the 
City, near a little Town called Cathe. It ouſes through the 
Crannics of Rocks in the Summer-time, of the Conſiſtence of 
Honey, of a black Colour, and penetrating Smell. There is 
likewiſe a plentiful Spring of this - Bitumen in Auvergne in 
France, which is oft and black like Pitch, and of a bitumi- 
nous Smell. If it be kept a great while, it grows hard, re- 
taining {till ſomething of its fatty Conſiſtence, and never grows 
ſo dry or hard as the ſolid Birumens. 

Freſh Piſſaſphaltum is digeſtive, maturating, and reſolvent, 

It i uſed in ee Buboes, reſolving Tumors, diſcuſſing 
rengthen luxated Parts after they have 
en reduced. A Mixture of this, and flimy or muddy Clay, 
is called Maltha, and was uſed as Morter in building 
Walls of Babylon, according to Vitruvius. Geeffroy, 
The Aſphaltus, of which an Account is given under the 


Word, is a 2 of Bitumen, of which Dr. Shaw in his 
Travels 1 the following Relation; this Author ſpeaking of 
the Dead Sea, ſays thus. 


I was informed, that the Bitumen, for which the Lake hath 
been always remarkable, is raiſed at certain times from the Bot- 
tom in large Hemiſpheres; which, as ſoon as they touch the Sur- 
face, and ſo are acted upon by the external Air, burſt at once 
with a great Smoak and Noiſe, like the Pulvis Fulminans of 
the Chymiſts, and diſperſe themſelves round about in a thou- 
ſand Pieces. But this happens only near the Shore; for n 

cater Depths, the Eruptions are ippoſed to diſcover them- 

ves only in ſuch Columns of Smoke, as are now-and-then 
obſerved to ariſe from the Lake, And perhaps to ſuch Eru 
tions as theſe we may attribute that Variety of Pits and Hol- 
lows which are found in the Neighbourhood of this Lake, and 
compared very juſtly, by Mr. Maundrell, to thoſe Places in 
England, where there have been formerly Lime-kilns. The 
Bitumen, in all Probability, is accompanied from the Bottom 
with Sulphur, inaſmuch as both of them are found promiſ- 
cuouſly upon the Waſh, of the Shore. The latter is exactly 
the ſame with common native Sulphur ; the former is friable, 
heavier than Water, yielding upon Friction, or by being ſet 
on Fire, a fetid Smell. Neither doth it appear to be, as Di- 
oſcorides deſcribes his ADs of a 8 Colour; but is 
as black as Jet, and exactly of the ſame ſhining Appearance. 

BIVALVA, BIVALV ULA. Bivalve. A Term in Bo- 
tany, apply'd to the Pods or Husks of Plants, which 
8 in two Parts, like the Shell of a Muſcle. Milkr's 


itt. @ 

BIVENTER, dryz57::35, double-belly'd. The ſame as 
DIGASTRICUS, which ſee. 

BIXA OVIEDI, A Name for the Achio r t, which ſee. 

ELABE, Bi. Hurt, Injury, Prejudice. Hence Baaþiczs, 


noxious, injurious. 


BLACCLE. ' A Name in Rhazes for the Meaſles. 
BLACHMAL. Jahn ſen ſays, that this imports a M 


atter 
conſiſting of various Metals , melted together, and caſt into 
Sulphur. 


9 T BLACTARA. 


BLAC TARA. Ceruſo, white Paint. The By- 
BLASITAS. Stammering, or Liſping. The ſame as zantine Purple-fiſhes are alſo mentioned by the Atitients, 
BALBUTIES., * | which are called Blatt B , and by the Greeks of the 

BLASUS alſo ſignifies a Perſon whoſe Legs are diſtorted Conflantinopalitan Empire Bud, RUN. whence Anafta- 
and crooked, being bent outwards. ſus the Library-keeper, in his Lives of the often men- 
BLANCA. ruſs, white Paint. tions Pallia e Blattio Byzanting, It appears then, that by the 


Blanca is alſo the Name of a compound lenitive purging 
Medicine, deſcribed in the amr cf Nicolaus. 

BLANCNON. A Name for Fern in Oribaſius, Med. 
Coll. lib. 12. 

BLANDUS, zds, vs. Gentle. An Epithet in Uſe among 
the Chymiſts, and Preparers of Medicings, and commonly ap- 
lied to Firè or Heat, by me Oppoſition to fortis, or ve- 
— ſtrong, or violent. s in the Affair of the Philo- 
ſopher's Stone there is required bla Ignit, a gentle Fire. 

BLAPTISECULA. A Graco-latin Name for Cyarns, 
Blue-bottle, from þ>d7]@, to hurt, and ſeco, becauſe it incom- 
modes the Mowers, by blunting the Edges of their Scythes. 
Blancard. | 

BLAS. A Term coined by Helmont, by which he means, 
as he ſays, the Force of Motion, both alterative and local ; of 

this he makes two Kinds, the Blas Meteoron, and the Blas 
bumanum. The firſt belongs to the Stars, whoſe Blas moti- 

vum, he ſays, is the pulſive Virtue by which they perform 
their Courſes, and preſent their Aſpects according to their 
Places; and this is their local Blas. The Alteratrve Blas of 
the Stars conſiſts in the Production of Heat and Cold, eſpe- 
cially by the Change of the Winds. Analogous to this Blas 
Meterron is the Blas Humanum, which operates in Men and 
Brutes ; and this is of two Kinds, natural and voluntary: the 
former is what — one of the Viſcera forms to itſelf, ac- 
cording to the- Model of its Conſtellation, whence it is called 
the a/tral Blas; the other is impelled, and put in Motion, by the 
Will of Animals, and is no way connected with the upper 
Motion, that is, the Blas of the Heavens. 

BLASIUS. A Mertyr, whofe Name Aetius repreſents as 
effectual in making any thing, which ſticks in the Throat, 
either come up or go down. See the Life of AE TIus, 

BLASO, or PLASO, (for I am not certain which is the 
right) is the Indian Name for a Tree, otherwiſe called, Ar- 
ber filiquoſa trifolia Indica, flore papilionaceo, filiqua grandi 
| pileſa, untcam intus fabam continente, The Fruit reduced to 
Powder, and taken internally, kills Worms. The Bark alfo 
powder'd, and taken with dried Ginger in Powder, is given“ 
for the Bite of a Viper. Raii Hift. Plant. 

BLASTEMA, adsnue, from g,, to germinate, ſig- 
nifies any Bud, or Off- ſet, or Shoot of a Plant. But 
is uſed by Hippoerates to expreſs a cutaneous Eruption or 
Pimple. Foeſius ſeems to ſuſpect, that it may mean a Bubo, 
or glandular Tumor; but I ſee no Reaſon for this Suppoſi- 
tion, ; | 

BLATTA BYZANTINA, Offc. Blatta Byzantia, 
Schrod. 5. 325. Blatta Byzantia five Unguis oderatus, Park. 
'Theat. 1573. Ind. Med, 21. Blatta Byzantina, Unguis odora- 
tus, Mont. * 6. Operculum cochlearum marinarum ſubro- 
tundum vulgare, Lang. Meth. Teſt. 56. Blatta Byzantia Ara- 
bum, Aldrov. de Exang. 346. Operculi Conchylii & Buccini, 
Rondel. de Pifc. 2. 86. THE CONSTANTINOPLE 
SWEET HOOF. Dae. 

When exhibited internally, it renders the Belly ſoluble, 
foftens the Spleen, and diſcuſſes peccarnt Humours. When 
uſed externally by way of Fumigation, it reftores epileptic 
Patients, and Women BF undgr a Strangulation of the 
Uterus. In other Diſorders its Effects are the ſame with thoſe 
of moſt other teſtaceous Subſtances. Dale Pharmacologia from 
Schroder. 

The common Druggiſts and Apothecaries apply both the 
Name and Virtues of the Unguis Odoratus or Indicus of the 
Antients, the bug "IrÞixds of Diofearvdes, to the Blatta By- 
zantia, and make the ſame Uſe of it. —— mentions 
the Unguis odoratus in ſome Places under the Name of ayvx 
"Irix%s, (Onychus Indicus) particularly in the Antidote of fifty 
Ingredients. And in many Places we meet with his 8a47]e 
BuCe##):a, which, he informs us, is the Name by which the 
Italians call 2d ivy The ide vd aoppupes, the Bone of the 
« Noſe of the Purple-fiſh.” The Tranſlators of the Arabian 
Authors have rendered the Arabic Words adfar althaib, which 
in Latin ſignify Ungues Odorati, or Aromatici, and literally 
expreſs the Greek ination druf dpwudſicev, by Blatta 
Byzantia, how truly we ſhall by-and-by examine; but our firſt 

quiry ſhall be concerning the Name. 

Blatta, or Blattea, was the Name which the antient La- 
tins gave to a Bubble of Clay, as Paulus remarks out of Feſtus; 
. afterwards it came to ſignify a Clot of Blood, as the Author 
of the old Gloſſes obſerves : Blattea, beiupes dialles, „ Blat-, 
<< tea, a grumous Concretion of Blood ;” and Uſe at laſt 
ropriated it to the concreted Blood or Sanies of the 
rple-fiſh, as the forementioned Gloſſes alſo take Notice: 
Blattea, bes diary; Tar Xr. Hence Blatteum, 
under the Emperors of the middle Ages, ſignified any thing 


1 1 


for a Part of it, not for the whole Shell; and this is the T@ue 


cloſes the Summit o 


Bone, 
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dy'd with Punze, and Blatta infe&tum, Purple, 


Blatte Byzantie can be meant nothing but the Conchylia By- 
zantia, or Byzantian Purple-fiſh. As xoy 9A, (Conchylium ) 
as well among the Greeks as the Latin, is ſometimes taken 
for the Fleſh of an Oyſter, ſometimes for the Shell, ſo the 
Name of Blatta Byzantia has by Uſe been appropriated to the 
_ Cover of the Purple-fiſh. | 

nſider d therefore in this reſpect, the Blatte Byzantia 
are a quite different thing from the Ungzis Odoratus of the 
Antients, which was gather'd out of the Indian Marſhes, and 
for that Reaſon called by the Greeks brut 'Irdixis, But Dio/- 
corides tells us, that this Indian Onyx was like the Cover of 
the Purple-fiſh : ug i 76nd roy vaic, J % TH TI Tues, 
«© The Onyx is the Cover or Lid of a Shell-fiſh, like that of 
„ the Purple-fiſn. Let us grant then, that, on account of 
the Likeneſs, the Name of the Purple-fiſh is juſtly due, and 
may be given, to that Indian Shell- fin. All the Difficulty does 
not lie here, but in what 3 properly calls the 76a 
* ,ονν, ** The Cover of the Conchylium, or Shell - fiſſ ..“ 
All our modern Interpreters take it for the Shell of the Con- 
chylium, becauſe the Conchylium is empty. Braſſavolus ren- 
ders it the Cruſt and Shell of the . — (Cruſtas & 
Conchas Conchyliorum) which, I am ſure, is far wide of the 
Truth, and the genuine Signification of the Word Tue. 
The Greeks call the Shell of any fort of Oyſter Oc aner 
(Oftracum). Thus Dieſcorides ſpeaking of Lime: Tor baaarTION - 
unpyucy Td irpaxa, The Shells of Sea-whelks.” * Beſides, 
that Dioſcorides did not take the Word e, which, he ſays, is 
the noe Conchylii, for the whole Shell, appears from his 
own Words towards the End of the Chapter, where he ſays, 
that The Conchylium calcined produced the ſame Effects 
nas the Purple-fiſh and Whelk,”” aus Þ'; 7% xoy yur , 
Toi 302 % n wogoupe x; 6 xnpvt. Therefore the oi, Unguis, 
is a Part of the Conchylium, not its whole Incloſure or Shell. 
The Arabians took it right. Avicenna's Words, adfar althaib, 
by which he expreſſes Te orv; 45 A Uli es of Dioſcorides, 
are rendered by Friſta vel Fragmenta ſimilia Unguibus, ** Bits 
or Fragments reſembling Nails;“ for this is the Senſe uſed 
by him in the plural Number, which in a very antient Gloſſary 


is expounded Conciſio, Inciſio, Deciſio, Comma, Morſum 
„ Conciſion, Bein. bade, Fragment, Bit. In the 
8 


ſame Gloſſary Mukatha is explained by decerptum, cropt, 
what is cropt or cut off from an entire Body. So here but 
is to be taken for a Piece cut off from the Conchylium, and 


AM, of Dioſcorides, which now comes to be explained. 
In Veſſels of a long Neck, and narrow Mouth, that which 

5 the Mouth, by which Liquors are poured 

in and out, is called in Latin Operculum, in Greek adh, 
a Cover.” Severus Sulpitius, from its Figure, calls it Limbo, 
na Buckler,” In every Veſſel alſo which has a wide Mouth, 
what covers the Opening goes the Name of .. thus 
we have d yvipas, Twut gprdſo, the Cover of a Pot, 
© the Cover of a Well.” The Purple-ffth, Whelk, and 
other Fiſh of that kind, which the Greeks call 5roupodn, tur- 
binated, or wreathed, may, in ſome meaſure, be likened to 
Veſſels with a narrow Mouth; for they have but one Perfo- 
ration, through which they put forth their Toggue, and take 
their Food. They have alſo a fort of a Cove, at the Part 
where the Neck is fituated, under which thruſt out their 
Tongue to feed, and draw it back as they pleaſe. This is 
called by Dioſcorides rope, by Ariſtotle vwixdavuue (Epica- 
lumma), who thus ſpeaks of the Purple-fiſh ; IN. I 45 dv} , 
6 kiguE Te ETIKAAY ARTE KA] 74 dV] d, g 74 d TH SpopBad'n 
x e His ve I" Eiger] a Thy xctanpirw tyaA@Tlay Un; 
7% x4 Avjuud. - This Fiſh the Whelk, and all others of the 
<< turbinated Species, are furniſhed with Covers alike ſituated, 
under which they thruſt out What is called their Tongue, 
and fo feed.” Nothing can be expreſſed pliner. The 
Calumma, nd4Auute, is the fame as the Poma, 7@ua, which 
belongs to the Purple-fiſh, Whelks, and other turbinated Kinds, 
among which is comprehended the [xdian ſweet · ſcented Con- 
chylium, which reſembles the Purple-fiſh, and whoſe Cover is 
called , Unguis, from its reſembling in Shape and W hite- 
neſs a Man's Nail. In the Purple-fiſh, - this Cover is what we 
properly 7 Blatta Byzantia, becauſe out of that Part is taken 
the Blat, that is, Part which is uſed in Dying. Pliny 
writes, that it lies in the middle of the Jaws of the Purple- 
fiſh. Ariftotle, dv jwioo Teaxinc x; Hit. = betwixt the 
Neck and the Excrement.” Hence Blatta came to be uſed 
for the Cover itſelf, Which is the 76ue that the latter Greeks 
called 55#y Tis pid Tins Toppipes,' the Bone of the Noſe of 
„ the Purple-fiſh;” and ſometimes sur rug Toppupes, the 
«© Bone of the Purple-fiſh;*” which muſt be underſtood of this 
which ſerves for a Cover to the Shell of the Purple-fiſh. 

" | 
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tion. The Tranſlator giyes this Chapter the Title of Blatte 


— ret er, th ngues ; and. ſays, 
the 5 „ are cloſed within their Perfora- 
Byzantie, in which he is right ;, for theſe Covers of the Purple- 

| are 2 Blattæ Byzantie, which were coll at 


Byzantium. apion has another 
rati, which were the Covers of the Indian Shell-fiſh that reſem- 


bled the Purple-fiſh ; and are, by the Interpreter, wrongly ex- 


pounded by the Blatta Byzantia ; whereas the Blatta- Byzantia 
is the Unguis of the Purple-hſh, and has nothing of an aromatic 
Smell in it. But the Unguis Odpratus was the Cover of the 
Indian Shell-fiſh, and was commonly uſed with other ſweet- 


ſcented Ingredients in Suffumigations, epſus, on Sufftumi- 
— a 4 an ot a -h 


gations, often mentions them, and Mm 3rvXas pydass 
Y Hung. “ the great and ſmall Ungues,” becauſe there were 
two Sorts of them. The larger were brought from Arabia, 
and the ſmaller from Babylon, according to Dieſcorides : My- 
repſus ſometimes calls them ſimply «rvxes, Ungues ; ſometimes 
orvy as Ird\ix35, which muſt be underſtood of theſe Ungues ; but 
when he calls them vv Tis furs Tis Toppuegs, the Bone of 
6 Noſe of the Purple-fiſh,” ou are to take it for the 
Cover of that Fiſh which was call'd Blatta Byzantia, by the 
Greeks BadFio bu, and had nothing of a ſweet Scent, but 
rather ſtunk when it was handled ; both Sorts, however, went 
commonly under the Name of the Blatta Byzantia. Alpagus, 
ip his Lexicon, writes, that the Blatta Byzantia is the Cover 
of a certain Shell-fiſh found in the Red Sea; and that this Cover 
was'in the very Mouth of theſe Shell-fiſhes, and was open'd and 
ſhut at the Pleaſure of the included Animal ; that it was-call'd 
Blatia Byzantia ; and that he had often ſeen them adhering to 
their Shells. Nothing better could be ſaid for the Explication of 
the Pama and Calumma, as well in Pufple-fiſh and Whelks, as 
in the ſweet-ſcented Indian Shells. 

Out was alſo a Name among the Greeks for a kind of Oyſter, 
otherwiſe call'd owavv #; dvats, ** Solen and Aulus.“ Pliny 
calls them Ungues, Lib. . Cap. 31. 1fidore, of Oyſters, Un- 


gues a fimilitudine humanorum unguium difte, ** call'd Ungues 


- 


from their reſembling human Nails.“ | 
I wonder that Diaſcorides ſhould tell us, that this Indian 
Conchylium was found in the dried Marſhes of India, which 
roduce Nard, and that this was the Cauſe of its Fragrancy, 
— it was fed with Nard ; and yet, in reckoning the Kinds 
of this Conchylium, ſhould only mention the Babylonian, and 
the Arabian which comes from the Red Sea. If it be found 
in the nardiferous Marſhes of India, why ſhould he make one 
Kind come from Babylon, and another from the Red Sea? 
Nard, indeed, is not produced in Babylon, nor in the Red Sea 
but in India about the Ganges; whence it is call'd I 4ſt 
reg ** Gangetic Nard.” But what he ſays about the nar- 
difcrous Marthes, is Matter of Laughter ; for what Author 
among the Antients ever told us, that Indian Nard grew in 
Water and Marſhes? Dioſcorides himſelf tells us, that it was 
oduced on a Mountain of India; he mentions indeed another 
rt, which grew in watery Places,” i var, But 
it is one thing to grow in moiſt and well-water'd Places, and 
another thing to ſpring up in the Middle of Marſhes and ftand- 
ing Waters. Garcias informs us, that Nard is ſeldom found 
in India of ſpontancous Growth, but that it is always propa- 
5 by Culture. Dioſcerides compiled his Chapter of the 
nguts Odoratus from two Authors, without conſidering that 
they contradicted one another ; for it is impoſſible to reconcile 
the collecting the Unguis Odoratus of the Conchylium from the 
Marſhes of India, with the Account of two Kinds of it, one 
coming from the Red Sea, and another from Babylon, differing 
in Colour and Bigneſs. © Nor ſhall I regard what may poſſibly 
be pretended, that the Indian Ungues may come in Ships by 
Way of the Red Sea, and to Babylon by ET This will by 


no means bring him off; for he mentions only one Kind in the 


Beginning, which was found in India, and aſſigns the Cauſe of 
its Fragrancy to its feeding on Nard : Now it is certain, that 
Nard grows no-where but in India; beſides, he every-where 
diſtinguiſhes the Indian Species from the Arabian. 
Upon the Whole, it is evident, that the Unguis Odoratus of 
the Arabians was the ſame with the 'OrvE "Irdix2s of the An- 
tients 3 which, however, was not t out of India, but 
from Babylon and the Red Sea ; and that what Diaſcorides tells 


us about the 'nardiferous Marſhes, and the aromatic. Conchylia 
ſonus. Verba ſcum ſuum foliis ſubrotundis, flore Blatiariæ, quod 


there collected, is mere Romance. It appears alſo; that the 
Blattæ Byxantiæ 1 a different Thing from the Ungues 
Odorati, tho' their Names are commonly confounded ; for. the 
former are the Covers of the Pyzantian Conchylium, or Shell- 
fiſh, which were formerly uſed to dye a Purple; but the Ungues 


Odorati belonged to the Arabiam Conchylium, which was like 


the Purple-fiſh. Salma ſus de Mr Cap. . 


In the Phils ophical Tranſattions | 
: Blatta Byzantia, in Anſwer to a 
e of Mr. Dales. £1 
J take the Blatta Byzantina to have ſucceeded the Unguis 


4 


Chapter on the Ungues Ods- 


ALE 
Oderaivi, and to have. been brought into dhe Shops in le 


P b of x 
conjechure, therefore, that the true Unguis Odoratus was 
ſomething like-the half of a Fectunculus Fluviatilis, common 
in the River Thames, of the Bigneſs and Thicknels of a Thumb- 

ail, and that for theſe Reaſons : | 

1. That the Unguis Odoratus ſeems to have been a freſh- 
water Bivalve or Muſcle, for that they ſtaid till the Lakes on the 
River Ganges were dried up before they gather'd them. Now 
Biwalves are ever buried in Sand and Mud, and never riſe ups 
and ſwim about, and float, as the T urbinate Snails do ; to which 
latter only the Operculum belongs, and which therefore were 
always, and eaſily, to be caught. | | 

2. Diffcoriges calls this Snail Conchylium, and by that gene- 
ral Name diſtinguiſhes it from all the other Sorts, concerni 
which he treats in ſeveral Chapters; which, tho” in general i 
takes in both Kinds, as well Turhinate as Bivalve,' yet it does 
more particularly denote a Concha or Bivalve: 2" 

3- The Onyx is GP reckon'd *by Nr amongſt the 
Bivalves. For (L. 32. C. 14.) be makes all theſe ſynonymous, 
Selen, fue Aulos, * Donax, five Onyx, five” Datiylis. And 
in, more particularly, (Lib. 2. Cap. 61.) he ſays, Ex Con- 
rum genere ſunt Daciyli, ab Humanorum Unguium fimilitudine 
appellati ʒ ſo that, in all Probability, the Onyx Odoratus, brought 
more antiently out of the freſh-water Lakes about Ganges in 
India, was not unlike the common Onyx of the Mediterrancang 
which was of the Solen Kind. | 

Whatever the Blatta Byzantia of out Shops 'is, which has 
certainly nothing of the Characters of the antient Aromatic 
Unguis ; and whieb, in all Probability, was loſt upon the Ac 
count of the difficult Paſſage from Ganges into Furepe ; 
lment its Loſs, which I have Reaſon to believe was a good 
Medicine, from its N aromatic Smell; Which is much 
wanting in our teſtaceous Powders, of which this was one of 
the Number, ſo much uſed, and that not without good Reaſon * 
now-a-days, which are all very flat and inſipid. 

BLATTA, Offi. Aldrov. de Inſect. 499. Blatta ſwtida, 
Mouffet. Inſect. 138. Charlt. Exer. 49: TonC de Inſect. 82, 
Mer. Pin. 202. Scarabeus impennis tar 23 Pet, Garophy lac. 
Nat. & Art. Tab. 27. Fig. 7. IHE A OW. LEGG'D 
BEETLE. Dale. * 

The Inſide of the Blatta, which is found in Bake-houſes, 
bruiſed or boiled in Oil, and dropp'd into the Ears, eaſes the 
Pairls thereof. 1 Lib. 2. Cap. 38. | 

Dale has, by Miſtake, attributed the Virtues of the Blatta 
or Beetle found in Bake-houſes, which is a very nimble Inſect, 
to the low-leg'd Beetle, 

BLATTARIA, Offc. BLATTARIA LUTEA,.J. B. 3. 
874. Raii Hiſt. 2. 1096. Synop. 3. 288. Blattaria vulgaris 
lutea, Chab. 495. Blattaria lutea, folio longo laciniato, C. B. 
Pin. 240. Tourn. Inſt. 147. Elem. Bot. 123. Bocth. Ind. A, 
147. Buxb. 40. Rupp. Flor. Jen. 195. Blattaria Plinit, 
Ger. 633. Emac. 776. Mer. Pin. 16. Blattaria major, flore 
Iuteo, vel Blattaria Plinii, Merc. Bot. 24. Phyt. Brit. 16. 
Blattaria lutea minor ſeu vulgaris, Park. Theat. b4. Blattaria 
OT luteis, flaminibus purpureis, Hiſt, Oxon; 
2. 489, MOTH-MULLEIN. as of 

Authors have ſaid very little with reſpect to the Medicinal 
Virtues of this Plant, but inform us, that it is poſſeſs'd of the 
ſame as the Verbaſcum. | | 

There is an Herb like Mullein, and often taken for it; but 
it has more Stalks, a Leaf not ſo white, and a yellow Flower, 
When thrown abroad, it gathers Moths ( Blattas), and therefore 
at Rome they call it Blattaria. Pliny. FR | 

Ray, this, mentions the following Species of Bla- 
taria : 
Blattaria magno flore, C. B. J. B. Flore ampla, Ger. 
Blattaria 4 Wr N Hiſpanica, Park. Au a re. 

Blattaria flore carruleo vel purpureo, J. B. Flare purpured, 
tor. Park. Purpurea, C. hs fu 5 | M nn © 
Blattaria perennis, flore gilus ſeu ohſoleti coloris, Moriſ. 

Blattaria oh —_— Park. 4 IS 

Blattaria piloſa Cretica, ſiue Arttos guorundam, J. B. 
cum humile Creticum laciniatum, C. B.  Verbaſqum 


3 


erhaſ+ 
br 
Blattaria Cretica incana, rotunds laciniato falio, Park. This 


is the Arcturus Cyeticus 2 74 | | 6 
Ab has diverſam, C. Bauhinus. Eumg; ſecutus, Parkin- 


- 
9 


folio, Col. 


in Prodroma fic deſcribit. 
' Blattaria Cyetica Apnea, Park. Leucoium Creticum "7 
ſum, 'Cluf. J. B. Craicum ſpinaſum incanum luteum, C. B. 


_ Galaftivida. Gretenfium Belli. , Leucarum ſpluoſum cruciatum, 


Alp. Spinoſum Creticum, Ger. Emac. 
Blattaria incana multifida, Bocconi. 


BLECHNON. ws 


Blechnan minus, pinnulis imtegris. Filix querna, C. B. pin. 


358. Filix rameſa minor, J. B. 3. 241. Filix arborca, Trag. 
538. THE LESSER BRANCHED ! 


- 
. 
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fe grows in ſhady Places, but rarely. 

C, Bauhine had no Reaſon to refer Ta Hl. 
cula un a fſarmina, ii, to this Species; we muſt rather, with 
J. Bauhine, refer it to the Filicula petr aa famina iv. of this 
Author ; therefore we ought not to diſtinguiſh this from the 
Filix ramoſa minor, pinnulis dentatis, Pin, C. Baubine was 
miſtaken when he faid, that the Pteridion maſculum Cordi was 
the ſame with this; for Cordus compares it to the unbranch'd 
Male Fern, and he finds in it no other Difference than that,of 
Bigneſs, J. Baubine knew theſe Species better than his Bro- 
ther, who has ſeparated from his Filix querna the Filix pumila 
ſaxatilis, Cluſ, Thoſe Who examine Cuſiu's Figure well, 
will not diſtinguiſh it from that of Tragut. Thergfore this 
Plant is thrice repeated in the Pinax, under the Names of 


Filix Faun of Filix ramoſa minor, pinnulis dentatis, and of 


Filix ſaxatilis ramoſa, nigris maculis ata. Pena and Lobel 
have given a ſorry Figure of it. That of Camerarius ſeems to 
be but a Copy of Matthiolu's Figure. Marty's Tourne- 
fort. See Fiiix. 

BLECHROS, ge Weak, flight. Banxefs vugiſdbe, 
in Lib. 5. Epid. is a flight Fever, and oppoſed to teιEð, a 
burning (Fever), Aph. 8 5 Lib. 6. Seft. 1. And Banxess 
c οννιs, A low Pulſe, is oppoſed to ide, a ſmart ſtrong 
one, Lib. 1. wet yovaum. Banxess, in Galen's Exegeſis, is ex- 
pounded a kind of Pulſe, otherwiſe written Ban;xzv, 

BLEMA, paiue. See InTRITUM. 

BLENNA, Blena, Þxivve, Ad, lf, in Hippocrates, is 
a thick Phlegm and Mucus flowing from the Brain through the 
Noſtrils, and ſhewing Signs of a beginning Concoction, as 
Galen explains him in ſeveral Places of his Works. He ſays 
alſo, that gaiype (Phlegm) is by ſome call'd Bxire, or Baira. 
It is alſo read BM, in Hippecrates's ſecond Book of Diſeaſes : 
If there de an Eruption of Water or Mucus [GA] by the 
„„ Noſtrils, there is a Solution of the Diſeaſe.” It is alſo 
written TAWwre, and expounded by wuz in Galen's Exegeſis. 
Heſychius explains Baewrs by roles, and uc, a Blockhead, 
or a Fool, and as it were mucous, from the exceſſive Humidity 
of his Brain, Blennus ally, in Plautus, has the fame Significa- 
tion, as Feſtus obſerves. Ba, in Erotian, is the Name of a 
Fiſh, which he alſo calls Baa or Baaxis. 

BLENNUS, SA, GN, Baircs, in Suidas Baiwv. A Fiſh 
found in ſhallow Waters, of little or no Value, which is de- 
noted by its Name, frgnifying mucoug, as being of a ſoft, excre- 
mentitious, and inſipid Fleſh, It is deſcribed by Aare 
vandus. 

BLEPHARA, Baipagz. The Kyelids. See PaLPEBR AE. 

BLEPHARIDES, g eis. The Hairs on the Extre- 
mities of the Eyelids, as expounded by * and Celſus. In 
Hippecrates's Gac. it is put for the Eyelids, as Bazpacidlay xap- 
Tvairns there ſignifies a Retortion of the Eyelids. Cælius Aure- 
lianus, Lib. 4. Cap. 3. Tard. Paſſ. renders the Greek Bacgeeme, 
Palpebraria (Collyria g | al 

LEPHAROXY TUM, genes Fuge, from Baigarcer, an 
Eyelid, and Ede, to ſcrape, ſhave. A Surgeon's Inſtrument 
for ſcraping or ſcarifying the Eyelids. 

There have been various Forms of Inſtruments for theſe Pur- 
poſes, —_— ſeems to have uſed a Thiſtle, or ſome 

rickly Herb, ſuch as the Atractylis. Others of the antient 
icians invented an Inſtrument of Iron or Steel, not unlike 
a fine Raſp, delineated 3 Fig. 5. and ſhaped like a 
Spoon ; and with this they uſed to ſcrape the Inſide of the Eye- 
lids till the Blood flow'd, as we are told by Celſus and Ægincta, 
the latter of whom calls this Inftrument Blepharoxy/ton [Eye- 
lid-ſcraper] ; the other calls it Aſperatum Specillum, the Raſp- 
like Probe. Some uſed that rough Herb which the Botaniſts 
call'd Equiſetum majus ; others, among whom was Celſus, the 
Leaves of the Fig-tree ; others a Pumice-ſtone, or the Bone of 
a Cuttle-fiſh, or „ N Thing that ſeem'd moſt convenient 
for the P e. Heifter, 
_ BLESTRISMUS, Ange], from BA, to tofs, in Hip- 
pete, is a 22 JaQation, or Toſſing, and Reſtleſſneſs 
of the Body, by whic it is perpetually diſturb'd, and thrown 
out of one Poſture into another. It is alſo call'd pus, 
which is a Word uſed in ſeveral Places of the Epidemics. Are- 
tans uſes BanreiCt0X to expreſs the diſorderly Toffing and 
' Tumbling of a Perſon in a Phrenſy. 

BLETA, bite, is an Epithet for milky Urine, proceeding 

from diſeaſed Kidneys; and is reckon'd among the Cauſes of a 

Phthiſis by Paracelſus,' de Tartare, Truct. 3. Cap. 3. Ca- 
ellas. 8 | 
1 BLE TI, guuſlel, from ANA, to ſtrike. Struck. So the 
Antients call'd thoſe who were ſuddenly ſeiz d with a Suffoca- 
tion, Stertor, and Difficulty of Breathing, from an Inflamma- 
tion of the Pleura, the Side being mark'd with black and blue 
Spots, as from Blows ; for which Reaſon they were call'd Bleti, 
ſtruck or ſmitten, and Syderati, Planet-ftruck. Hippocrates de 


Rat. Viet. in Morb. acut. and Coac. In Lib. 1. Stel ren 


an Ecbolium, Cave, is deſcrib'd to be d 73 ie Banrhs u- 
e bnCdde, , what expels the kill'd or dead Child,” Baſes 


BLI 


is in Hefychius , x 5 dn tier 
reonpdrer aigridies MW , 2 one ſeiz'd wich an Apoplexy, 
«« or that dies ſuddenly of ſome acute Diſeaſe.” And pay 
in Yarinus, is Syderatus, labouring under an Apoplexy, or 
Stupor of the ; N 

Baſes, in Hippoc. Lib. 2. tel yurain, is an Herb of the 
Figure of a Tongue. And you meet with ire in Theophra- 
Aus, Hit. Plant. Lib. 7. G. I. and pairſo in Dio ſcorid. 
Lib. 2. Cap. * 

BLICARE. d Præſil, as defin'd by Rulandus ; but I 
do not know what Præſil is. Mm | 

BLICHODES, Bax, is expounded, by Epicles in Ero- 
tian, by 1d armaarulor h m/ ue vyeadias dnabdy]e, 
e turgid with ſome impure viſcous Humour.” Emnphorion ex- 
plains it by 2d Ce x, ne Ene, express d and 
« dried. Bacchins and Lyſimachus, in the ſame Author, 
read TAngadss with a , and explains it by Ni, 
«© ſmooth'd,”” as much as to ſay, full diſtended, and void of 
Folds or Wrinkles. Erotian „ that ſome for burxadss 
read yaugxeudss, plutinous or viſcous, which agrees very well 
with the Expoſition of Epicles. BM, is expou by 
Suidas, out of Hippocrates, and alſo by Heſychius, Td A- 
od ov 18 aba, ** decorticated and pure. 
1 1 CTA is explain'd, by Rulandus, Terra rubra, red 


BLITUM, Blite. A fort of Herb. 

This Herb is cultivated in Gardens allotted for Pot-herbs, 
and is uſed in Food. It affords little Nouriſhment, and gene- 
rates a very bad Blood. Plin. Lib. 20. Cap. 22. has theſe 
Words: Blitum ſeems to be without any Virtues, without 
« any Taſte or Acrimony ; for which Reaſon the Poet Menan- 
© der makes cold and indifferent Huſbands compare their Wives 
« to it, by way of Contempt.” It is prejudicial to the Sto- 
mach; and raiſes ſuch a Commotion in the Inteſtines, as, in 
ſome, to excite a Cholera. Theſe Verſes of Eoban. Heſſ. Lib, 
de Bona Valetudine, muſt not, on this Occaſion, be forgotten: 


Ienavum fine honore Blitum, viribus eftur, 
Hoc 7. Ventrem quod Toy dejiciat, * 

Galen, Lib. 2. de Alim. fac, e. 45. ranks it among the Pot- 
herbs without Taſte ; for which Reaſon it is fo little uſed in the 
Kitchen, that it is become a Proverb of Contempt to ſay, that 
a Perſon is more deſpicable than Blites. Hence it alſo happens, 
that every thing of no Worth or Value is call'd Blites ; for 
the Greeks call it Sairor, as it were BAnTey, 9 be thrown 
away. 1fiodorts, Lib. 17. Orig. C. 10. is of Opinion, that 
Blitum is ſo call'd, as it were, * Vilis Beta. In Suidas we 
read, that among the Greeks the Whores were call'd pr avid'ss 
or ÞAi7a4d'is, Blitee Uxores. Plautus allo ſpeaks de blitea & 
lutea meretrice, that is, a moſt contemptible, wither'd, and 
inſipid Whore. Catullus has an Expreſſion to the ſame Purpoſe, 
Non affis facis, oblitum Lupanar + Thou art good for nothing, 
© thou contemptible Whore. The Greeks alſo, according to 
Heſychius, call'd Fools and Idiots BAiTes and gaireyas, probabl 
from the Greek Word gg, which ſignifies ſtupid, See Job. 
Ruell. de Natura Stup. L. 1. C. 20. 

The Seeds of this Herb are good in Dyſenteries, and immo- 
derate Fluxes of the Menſes; and, according to Tabernamon- 
tanus, the Seeds of it are boil'd like Millet in Sileſia, and afford 
the common People a grateful Food. The Juice of the Herb, 
expreſs'd, cures Corns of the Feet, if applied to them. A 
Fumigation of the Herb promotes the Menſes, when ftopp'd ; 
and expels falſe Conceptions, and the Secundines. According 
to Caſp. Schwenkf. in Catal. Stirp. the Country- people uſe it as 
a Remedy againſt Hemorrhages in their Catde : And Taberne- 
montanus informs us, that its Juice, exhibited in Wine, cures 
the Bites of Scorpions and Spiders. Barthol. Zorn Botanolog. 

There are many Sorts of Blites, the common Sort of which 
is thus diſtinguiſh'd, | . 

BuiTuM ALBUM, Offic. Park. Parad. 488. Blitum album 
majus, or the great white Blite, Ger. 252. Emac. 320. C. B. 
118. Tourn. Inſt. 507, Hift, Oxon. 2. 599. Boerh. Ind. A. 2. 
91. Dill. Cat. 164. Buxb. 40. Blitum pulchrum” album ma- 
fr, od B. 2. 967. Raii Hiſt, 1. 200. GREAT WHITE 


The common Blite grows to be two Foot high, with thick 
hollow Stalks, cloath'd with a great many Leaves, ſomewhat 
like Beet-leaves, but leſs, growing on lo Foot-falks, and of a 
thinner Texture. The Flowers conſiſt of long Spikes, of 


ſmall, moſly, greeniſh Floſculi, in which lie ſmall, round, black 
Seeds, The Root 282 thick, but periſhes every Vear. The 
whole Plant has a flaſhy inſipid Taſte, It is planted in Gardens, 
and flowers in 7uy. 


The Leaves, which are only uſed, and thoſe but ſeldom, are 
much of the Nature of Arrache, being cooling and emollient ; 
and are ſometimes put into Clyſters. Miller's Bot. Off. 

Blites are eaten among other Greens; and are for the 

1 of no purgative Quality. Dizoſcorides, Lib. 
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Another Species of this Plant is tge 

BIIT Un kuUBRUM, Offic. Park. Parad. 489. Blitum Fu 
brum majut, or the Great Red Blite, Ger. 252. Emac. 320, 
Rai Hiſt. 1. 200. C. B. Pin. 118. 'Tourn, Tat. 507. Eh 
Bot. 40% Boerh. Ind. A. 2. 9. Hift. Oxon. 2. 59g. Bli- 
tum pulchrunt rectmm magnum iubrum * 2. 966. Buxb. 

Blum, Chub. 304. RED BLITES. © | 

The medicinal Virtues of this are much the ſame as thoſe of 
the preceding. * 

BIIT Un, Cod. Med. 21. Blitum rages ſean, Tourn. 
Inſt. 507. Herb. Par. 399. Mart. Hiſt. 106, Vaill. Bot. Par. 
21. Blieam minus album, C. B. Pin. 118. Hiſt. Ox. 2. 599 
J. B. 2. 96% Rai Hift. 1. 200. Boerh. Ind. A. 2. 91, Ger. 
252. Emvac: Jar. Blitum album * minus, Park. Theat. 
752. SMALL WRITE B eee : 

Camerarius is the only Author who has given a good Figure 
of this Plant; it is ſo like the Blitum rubrum mints, that it is 
impoſſible to diſtinguiſh them without the Fruits. This Specie 
is quite loaded with them, but they are not only placed in the 
Boſoms of the Leaves, but form alſo a very conſiderable Spike at 
the Top of the Stalks ; and, beſides, each Fruit is a fort of 
membranous greyiſh Bladder, reddiſh, oval, pointed, flat, a 
Line long: It does not open. tranſverſly, like the Blitum ru- 
brum minus, but burſts like a Bladder which is reſs d, and lets 
- a very ſmall, black, ſmooth, ſhining „ ſhap'd like a 

ntil. | | 

Tourn:fort takes Notice of another Species of Blitum, which 
4 Blitum rubrum minus, C. B. Pin. 118. J. B. 2. 967. Bli- 
tum rubrum ſupinum, Lib. Icon. 250, .Amaranthus 977 0 
& vulgaris, Inſt, THE SMALL WILD RED BLITE. 
It is often found on Dunghils. * 

. Bauhine and Lobel have given good Fi of this Plant. 
at of the Blitum rubrum minus, Cam. Epit. 235. agrees 
better with the Blitum album minus, C. B. Pin. 

The Root of this Plant is whitiſh, ſometimes 5 about 
half a Line long, four or five Lines thick at the N divided 
into capillaceous Fibres. The Stalks are procumbent, branch'd, 
about a Foot long, chanel'd, two or three Lines thick, red- 
diſh, full of Juice, adorn'd with alternate Leaves, rhe Tal 


thoſe of Pellitory, about two Inches long, taking in the 'Ta 
which is very ſlender, and almoſt as long as the reſt of the Leaf. 
This Leaf is a bright-green, ſometimes having purpliſh Edges, 
ſeven or eight Lines broad, divided into two equal Parts, by a 
Rib which extends itſelf from one End to the other, and forms 
little crooked Veins, which loſe themſelves in the Edge. Out 
of the Bottom of each Leaf ſometimes JI others, which 
are much ſinaller ; theſe Boſoms are fill'd with many F lowers, 
owing upon one another in rounded Cluſters, three or four 
ines in Diameter. Each Flower uſually conſiſts of three very 
narrow, pointed, gutter'd Leaves, one Line long, whitiſh, 
with a greeniſh Back: From the Middle of the Flower ariſes 
an — Pointal, encompaſſed with three very ſlender 
Chives, which are ſcarce a Line long, and ſuſtain each a yellow- 
iſh Summit. This Pointal afterwards becomes an oval, flat, 
membranous, reddiſh Capſule, - one Line long, terminated by a 
little Thread. It is compoſed of two Pieces, placed one upon 
the other, and opening tranſverſly. , In each Capſule is one 
Seed, almoſt round, k, ſmooth, ſhining, ſhap'd like a 
little Lentil. ' | : 

We have no good Figure of this Plant; for that of J. Bau- 
bine has its Leaves too obtuſe, and repreſents the preceding Spe- 
cies better; and that of the Blitum rubrum minus, Cam. which 
agrees better with it in the Leaves, makes a Spike of Flowers, 
which we do not ſee in our Plant. Loabel's Figure has the very 
fame Fault. Vaill. Marty's Tournefort. 

BLITYRI. BN) A fiftitious Word, with no Signi 
tion annex'd to it, hut rbially uſed by Galen; as is alfo 
another Word, Scindapſus, o, to ridicule the Vanity 
of coining new Terms. Gal. de Diff. Pulſ. Lib. 3. Cap 1. 
& Meth. Med. Lib. 2. Cap. 7. 

= — era A glaz d Veſſel. Fobnſon. 

504. 

Is an tic t of a prodigious Size, which follows 
the Herds of Oxen, rom whence it takes its Name ; it ſucks 
the Cows Teats, 'for it loves Milk well. It is found ſome- 
times in Calabria, One of theſe was kill'd in the Reign of the 
Emperor Claudius, in the Belly of which found a Child, 
which it had ſwallowed whole. The Bite cauſes an Inflamma- 
tion of the Part bit. They fay that this Serpent is ſometimes 
ſo big, that it can ſwallow a whole Ox, which is not to be 
credited. Lemery des Drogues.” 
r H — . ts wy; is Exe- 

T0 Puglia Auer, lam which, » alſo 
rf Bos weak Chryſanthemum. e. * 

BOAX. See Boors. | 
p 2 The large Mouth or Opening of 'a Glafs-houſe 

urnace. * 
BOCCARELLA. A ſmall Hole, or Mouth, one of which 
3 Side the Boces of a Glaſs Furnace, lying almoſt hori- 


B'O'E 


zontally with it. Out of theſe the Workmen take colour'd of 


finer Metal from the Pili d 
_ BOCCONTA. A Plant fo call'd from P. Boecone of Sicily, 
who- has publiſh'd ſeveral curious Books of Botany. It has a 
Flower, conſiſting of one Leaf ; from the Middle ariſes the 
Pointal, which afterwards becomes an oval-ſhap'd pointed 
Fruit, which is full of Juice, each containing one round Sees, 
Wes have but one Species of this Plant, which is a Native of 
amaica, and call'd by Sir Hans Slane, in his Nat. Hiſt. 
helidonium majus arboreſcens, folits quercinis. I find no me- 
dicinal Virtues attributed to it. 
BOCHETUM. The ſecond Decoction of Lignum San- 
um, Sarfaparilla, China- root, and other Sudorifics. Ca/telhes. 
_ BOCITA. A Glak Veſlel, firmly clos'd, and 8 " 
round Belly, and long Neck, about half 'a Foot in Diameter. 
It is otherwiſe call'd » Sublimaterium, Urinale, and Cu- 
curbita. "This muſt not be touched with the cold Hand in time 
of working, for fear of breaking it. Caffellus. 
BOCIUM. The fame as BrRoncnocete, which ſee. 
BODAGI is defin'd by Rulandus, Aliud Vas. 
BODID. An Egg. Jam. 
BOE, ge. See CLamor, and Ax APRO N88. 
BOERHAAVE. The Figure this illuſtrious 


ages. 

His Mother was Hagar Daelder, a Tradeſman's Daughter 
of Amſterdam, from w he might, perhaps, derive an he- 
reditary Inclination to the Study of Phyſic, in which ſhe was 
very 3 and had obtained a Knowledge of it not com- 
mon in Female Students. 

This Knowledge, however, ſhe did not live to communi- 
2 to her Son ; for ſhe died in 1673, ten Years after her 

arriage. 
His Father, finding himſelf encumber'd with the Care of 
ſeven Children, thought it n to take a ſecond Wife, and, 
in Fuly 1 was married to Eur du Boir, Daughter of a 
Miniſter » who, by her prudent and impartial Con- 
duct, ſo endear'd herſelf to her Huſband's Children, that they 
all r her as their own Mother. 


n Boerhaave was always defign'd by his Father for the 


Miniſtry, and with that View inſtructed by him in Grammatical 
Learning, and the firſt Elements of Languages ; in which he 
made ſuch a Proficiency, that he was, at the Age of eleven 


Fears, not only Maſter of the Rules of Grammar, but capable 


of RN with tolerable Accuracy, and not wholly ignorant 
of critical Niceties. 5 
At Intervak, to recreate his Mind, and ſtrengthen his Conſti- 
tution, it was his Father's Cuſtom to ſend him into the Fields, 
and employ him in Agriculture, and ſuch kind of rural Occu- 
pations, which he continued thro* all his Life to love and 
iſe; and, by this Viciflitude of Study and Exerciſe, pre- 
d himſelf, in a great meaſure, from thoſe Diſtempers and 
ons, which are frequently the Conſequences of indiſereet 
iligence, and uninterrupted Application; and from which 
Students, not well acquainted with the Conſtitution of the hu- 
man Body, ſometimes fly for Relief to Wine inſtead of Exerciſe, 
and pu temporary Eaſe at the Hazard of chronical Di- 


tempers. 

ö about this Time, in- 
— by an Accident, which deſerves a particular Mention, 
as it firſt inclin'd him to that Science, to which he was by Na- 
ture ſo well adapted, and which he afterwards carried to ſo great 
Perfection. | 

In the twelfth Year of his Age, a ſtubborn, 
malignant Ulcer, broke out upon his Left Thi 
near five Years, —_—— — — 
— Blue not _ CT him with ; 

ins, but expoſed him to ſuch ſharp and tormenting Appl 
tions, that the Diſeaſe e 4 
Nr onate 

| and his Experience of ofthe Me. 

thods then in Uſe incited him to attempt the Di of 
ods leaſt honeſtly | 
to iſe at „ for he n 

himſelf ; and his firſt Eſſay was a Prelude to his . 

for, having laid aſide all the Preſcriptions of his Phyſicians, and 


ing 
all the Applications of his Surgeons, he at laſt fomenti 
the Pare with Salt and Urine, effedied a C m. 


9 That 


3 — 
— — " 


»- cn — 
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That he might, on this Occaſion, obtain the Aſſiſtance of 
Surgeons with leſs Inconvenience and Expence, he was brought 
by his Father, at Fourteen, to Leyden, and placed in the fourth 
Claſs of the public School, after having been examined by the 
Maſter : Here his Application and Abilities were equally conſpi- 
cuous. In fix Months, by gaining the firſt Prize in the fourth 
Claſs, he was raiſed to the ah, and in ſox Months more, upon 
the ſame Proof of the Supzziority of his Genius, rewarded with 
another Prize, and t ted to the ſixth ; from whence it is 
uſual in ſix Months more to be removed to the Univerſity.  - 

Thus did our young Student advance in Learning and Repu- 
tation, when, as he was within View of the Univerſity, a 
ſudden and unexpected Blow threaten'd to defeat all his Er- 


pectations, | 1 1-250 
On the 12th of November in 1682. his Father died, and 
left behind him a very lender Proviſion for his Widow and nine 
Children, of which the eldeſt was not un ſeventeen Years old. 
This was a moſt aliing Loſs to t young Scholar, whoſe 
Fortune was by no means ſufficient to bear the Expences of a 
learned Education, and who therefore now ſeem'd to be ſum- 
moned by Neceſſity to ſome Way of Life more immediate! 
and certainly lucrative ;, but with a Reſolution equal to his Abi- 
' lities, and aSpirit not to be deprefs'd or ſhaken, he determin'sd to 
break thro* the Obſtacles of Poverty, and ſupply by Diligence 
the want of Fortune. | 
He therefore aſk'd and obtain'd the Conſent of his Guardians 


to proſecute his Studies as long as his Patrimony would ſupport 
5 and, continuing his wonted Induſtry, gained another 
rize. 

He was now to quit the School for the Univerſity, but, on 
account of the Weakneſs yet remaining in his Thigh, was, at 
his own Intreaty, continu'd ſix Months longer under the Care 
of his Maſter, the learn'd Vynſcbotan, where he once more was 
honour'd with the Prize. 

At his Removal to the Univerſity, the ſame Genius and In- 
duſtry met with the ſame Encouragement and Applauſe, The 
learned Triglandius, one of his Father's Friends, made ſoon after 
Profeſſor of Divinity at Leyden, diſtinguiſh'd him in a particular 
manner, and recommended him to the Friendſhip of Mr. Jan 
Apphen, in whom he found a generous and conſtant Patron. 

He became now a diligent Hearer of the moſt celebrated Pro- 
ſeſſors, and made great Advances in all the Sciences, ſtill regu- 
lating his Studies with a View b to Divinity, for 
which he was originally intended 
Reaſon he exerted his utmoſt Application to attain an exact 
Knowledge of the Hebrew Tongue. F 

Being convinc'd of the Neceflity of mathematical Learning, 
he began to ſtudy. thoſe Sciences in 1687. but without that in- 
tenſe Induſtry with which the Pleaſure he found in that kind of 
Knowledge induc'd him afterwards to cultivate them. 

In 1690. having, perform'd the Exerciſes of the Univerſity 
with uncommon Reputation, he took his Degree in Philoſophy ; 
and, on that Occation, diſcuſſed the important and arduous 
Queſtion of the diſtin Natures of the Soul and Body, with 
ſuch Accuracy, N and Subtilty, that he entirely con- 
futed all the Jophitry of Epicurus, Hobbes, and Spinoſa, and 
equally raifed the Character of his Piety and Erudition. 

Divinity was ſtill his great Employment, and the chief Aim 
of all his Studies, He read the Scriptures in their original Lan- 
guages, and, when Difficulties occurr'd, conſulted the Interpret- 
ations of the moſt antient Fathers, whom he read in Order of 
Time, beginning with Clemens Romanus. 

In the Peruſal of theſe early Writers, he was ſtruck with 
the profoundeſt Veneration for the Simplicity and Purity of 
their Doctrine, the Holineſs of their Lives, and the Sanctity of 
the Diſcipline practiſed. by them; but, as he deſcended to the 
lower Ages, he found the Peace of Chriſtianity broken by uſe- 
leſs Controverſies, and its Doctrines ſophiſticated by the Subtil- 
tics of the Schools. He found the holy Writers interpreted ac- 
cording to the Notions of Philoſ and the Chimeras of 
Metaphyſicians adopted as Articles of Faith, He found Diffi- 
cultics raiſed by idle Curioſity, and ſomented to Bitterneſs and 
Rancour. He ſaw the Simplicity of the Chriſtian Doctrine cor- 
rupted by the private Notions of particular Parties, of which each 
adhered to its own- Philoſophy, and Orthodoxy was confined to 
the Sect in Power, | : 

Having now exhauſted his Fortune in the Purſuit of his 
Stallion, Yo found the Neceſſity of applying to ſome Proſeſſion, 
that, without engroſſing all his Time, might enable him to ſup- 
port himſelf ; and, having obtain'd a very uncommon Know- 
ledge of the Mathematics, he read Lectures in thoſe Sciences 
to a ſelect Number of young Gentlemen in the Univerſity. 

At length, his Propenſion to the Study of Phyſic grew too 
violent to be reſiſted; and, tho? he ſtill intended to make Divi- 
nity the great Employment of his Life, he could not deny him- 
ſclt the Satisfaction of ſpending ſome Time upon the medicinal 
Writers, for the Peruſal of which he was ſo well qualified by his 
Acquaintance with the Mathematics and Philoſophy. 

But this Science correſponded ſo much with his natural Ge- 
nius, that he could not forbear making that his Buſineſs, which 


” 


his Father; and for that 
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he intended only as his Diverſion ; and fill crowi 
as he advariced . he at length See n Ls h to — * 


that Profeſſion, and to take his ce in Cc, before 
ed in the Duties of the Maes I Wee * 
t is, I believe, a juſt Obſeryation, that Mens Ambi- 


tion is rally. proportion'd to their Capacity. Provi 
ſeldom ſends any into the Wand with an e to — 
grout » who have not Abilities likewile to perform them. 
To have form'd the Deſign of gaining a competent Knowledge 
in Medicine by way of Digreſſion from fical Studies 
would have been 'little leſs thay Madneß in melt Men, and 
would have expoſed them to Ridicyle and Contempt, But Boer- 
haave was one. of. thoſe might Capacities to whom ſcarce 

W 

inſy 


thing a 8 impoſſible, think nothing worthy of wer 
Efforts but what appears -jnſurmountable „ Under- 


88. 18 * , ” . : 
He began this new Courſe of Study by a diligent Peru 
Veſalius, 'Bartholine, and Falls 51 * 83 Fo Nach 
more fully with the Structure of Bodies, was a conſtant Atten- 
dant upon Nuc#'s public Diſſections in the Theatre, and him- 
Telf very accurately inſpected the Bodies of different Animals. 
Having furniſh'd himſelf with this preparatory Knowledge 
he - n ef Too the 1 A bar in . Order of Tithe, 
urſuin uiries down om Vlippacrates « 
the Greet and Latin Writers. 3 
Finding, as he tells us himſelf, that Hippocrates was the ori- 
inal Source of all medicinal Knowledge, and that all the later 
riters were little more than Tranſcribers from him, he te- 
turned to hira with more Attention, and ſpent much Time in 
making Extracts from him, digeſting his Treatiſes into Method, 
and fixing them in his Memory. | 
He then deſcended to the 9 among whom none en- 
gaged him longer, or improved him more, than Sydenham, to 
whoſe Merit he has left this Atteſtation, that he frequently 
Pw him, and always with greater Eagerneſs. 
is inſatiable Curioſity after Knowledge engaged him now in 
the Practice of Chymiſtry, which he proſecuted with all the Ar- 
dor of a Philoſopher, whoſe Induſtry was not to be wearied, 
and whoſe Love of Truth was too ftrong to ſuffer him to ac- 


- quieſce in the Reports of others. 


Yet did he not ſuffer one Branch of Science to withdraw his 
Attention from others : Anatomy did not with-hold him from 
the Proſecution of Chymiſtry, nor Chymiſtry, inchanting as it 
is, from the Study of Botany. He was not only a careful Exa+ 
miner of all the Plants in the Garden of che Univerk „ but 
made Excurſions, for his further Improvement, into the Woods 
and Fields, and left no Place unviſited where any Incre:.”: of 
Botanical Knowledge could be reaſonably hoped for. 

In Conjunction with all theſe Inquiries, he ſtill purſued his 

ical Studies, and ftill, as we are inform'd by himſelf, 
br ed, when he had made himſelf Maſter of the whole Art of 
byfic, and obtain'd the Honour of a Degree in that Science, to 
petition 2 for a License to rl. and to engage in the 
Cure of Souls ; and intended, in his Theological Exerciſes, to 
diſcuſs this Queſtion, My ſo many were formerly converted to 
72 ianity by illiterate Perſons, and fo few at preſent by Mon 
of Learning. 

In purſuance of this Plan he went to Hardewich, in order to 
take the yy of Doctor in Phyſic, which he obtain'd in 
July 1693: ving perform'd a public Diſputation, De utilitate 
exp um excrementorum in agris, ut fignorum. | 

Then returning to Leyden, full of his pious Deſign of under- 
taking the Miniſtry, he found, to his Surprize, unexpected Ob- 
ſtacles thrown in his Way, and an Infinuation diſperſed thro? 
the Univerſity, that made him ſuſpected, not of any flight De- 
viation from received Opinions, not of any pertinacious Adhe- 
rence to his own Notions in doubtful and diſputable Matters, 
N leſs than Spinofi/m, or, in plainer Terms, of Atheiſm 


How fo injurion = Report came to be raiſed, circulated, and 
credited, will be, doubtleſs, very eagerly inquir'd; and an ex- 
act Relation of the Affair will not only ſatisfy the Curioſity of 
Mankind, but ſhew that no Merit, however exalted, is ex- 
empt from being not only attack'd, but wounded, by the moſt 
contemptible Whiſpers. Thoſe who cannot ftrike with Force, 
can, however, poiſon their Weapon, and, weak as they are, 
give mortal Wounds, and bring a Hero to the Grave : So true 


is that Obſervation, that mary are able to do Hurt, but few 


to do Good, | 

This deteſtable Calumny owed its Riſe to an Incident, from 
which no Conſequence of Importance could be reaſonably ap- 
prehended. As Boerhaave was ſitting in a common Boat, there 
aroſe a Converſation the Paſſengers upon the impious and 
pernicious Doctrine of Spina/a, which, as they all agreed, 
tends to the utter Overthrow of all Religion. ZBeerhaave ſat, 
and attended filently to this Diſcourſe for ſome time, till one 
of the Company, D himſelf by his Zeal, in- 
ſtead of confuting the Poſitions of _—_ by Argument, be- 
gan to give a Looſe to contumelious Language, and virulent In- 
vectives 3 with which Beerhaque was (0. little pleaſe, 2 


SI 
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he cou K him, whether he had ever read 
— 2 againſt whom he declaim dt. 3 
The Orator,” not being able to make much Anſwer, was 


| pu 
having learn 'd it, ſet, it dom in bis Pocket-hogk, as it ſoon 
appear d, with a malicious Delign z for, in a few Days, it was 
the common Converſation: at Leyden, that Baenhaavs had re- 
volted to &i. | Not 1 
It was in vain, that his Advocates and Friends pleaded | his 
learned and unanſwerable Contutation of all atheiſtical Opinions, 
and particularly of the T of Spinaſa, in his Diſcourſe of 
the Pilion between and Body. Such Calumnies are 
not eaſily ſuppreſſed, when, they are once become 
They are kept alive and ſupported by the Malice of bad, and 
ſometimes by the Zeal of good Men, who, tho“ they do not 
abſolutely believe them, think it yet the ſureſt Method, to 
keep not only guilty, but ſuſpected Men out of public Em- 
loyments, upon this Principle, I hat the Safety of many is to 
be referr'd before the Ad of a few. 
| Boerhaave, finding this formidable Oppolition 4 
Pretenſions to Eccleſiaſtical Honours or Preferments, even 
inſt his Deſign of aſſuming, the Character of a Divine, 
chought it neither neceſſary nor prudent to flruggle: with the 
Torrent of popular Prejudice, as he was equally qualified for a 
Profeſſion, not indeed of equal Dignity or Importance, but 
which muſt 8 claim the ſecond Place among thoſe 
which are of the greateſt Benefit to Mankind. | | 
He therefore applied himſelf to his medicinal Studies with 
freſh Ardor and Alacrity, reyiewed all his former Obſervations 
and Inquiries, and was continually employed in making new 
Acquiſitions. | 
ns now qualified himſelf for the Practice of Phyſic, 
he began to viſit Patients, but without that Encouragement 
which others, not equally deſerving, have ſometimes met 
with. His Buſineſs was, at firſt, not great, and his Circum- 
ſtances by no means eaſy ; but ſtill, ſuperior to any Diſcourage- 
menh * continued his Search aſter Knowledge, and deter- 
min'd that 


Proſperity, if ever he was to enjoy jt, ſhould be the feryat 


Conſequence, not of mean Art, or diſingenuous Solicitations, 
butf real Merit, and pa Learning. 
is Adherence tohis Reſolutions appears yet more plain- 
ly from his Greumbaace : He was, while he yet remain'd in this 
unpleaſing Situation, invited by one of the firſt Favourites of King 
William to ſettle at the Hague upon very advantageous 
Conditions, but declined the Offer. For having no Ambition 
but after Knowledge, he was deſirous of living at Liberty, 
without any Reſtraint upon bis Looks, his Thoughts, or his 
Tongue, and at the utmaſt Diſtance from all Contentions and 
State-parties. His Time was wholly taken up in viſiting the 
Sick, ſtudying, making chymical Experiments, ſearching into 
every Part of Medicine with the utmoſt Diligence, teaching the 
Mathematics, and reading the Scriptures, and thoſe Authors 
who profeſs to teach a certain Method of loving God. 
This was his Method of living to the Year 1701, when he 
was recommended by Mr. Yan Berg to the Univerſity, as a 
proper Perſon to ſucceed Drelincourt in the Office of LeQurer 
on the Inſtitutes of Phyſic, and elected without any Solicita- 
7 his part, and almoſt without his Conſent, on the 18th 
of May. | 
On this Occaſion, having obſery'd, with Grief, that — 2 
2 whom he regarded not only as the Father, but as 
rince of Phyſicians, was not ſufficiently read or efteem'd 
young Students, he pronounced an Oration, de commenda 
Studio Hippocratico ; by which he reſtored that great Author to 
his juſt and antient — — oo 
e now began to 1 ie Lectures with great Applauſe, 
and was prevail'd upon by his Audience to inlarge his original 
Dehign, and inſtruct them in Chymiſtry. 
is he undertook, not only to SR of his 
Pupik, but to the great Improvement of the Art itſelf, which 
been hitherto treated only in a confus d and irregularmanner, 
and was little more than à Hiſtory of — — 
not reduced to certain Principles, nor connected one with 
another: This vaſt Chaos he reduced to Order, and made that 
den which was before to the laſt degree perplex d and 
cure. | 
His Reputation began now to bear ſome Proportion to his 
Merit, and extended itſelf to diſtant Univerſities ; ſo that in 
170g. the Profeſſorſhip of Phyſic being vacant at Groningen, 
be was invited thither ; but he choſe to continue his preſent 
Courſe of Life, and therefore refus'd to quit 
This Invitation and Refuſal being related to the Governors of 
the Univerſity of Leyden, they had ſo grateſul a Senſe of his 
Regard for them, that they immediately voted an honorary In- 


and by unaccountable W 


On this Occaſion he pronounc'd an Oration upon the U « 
ics as (the Science of Phyſic, in which . 

e mend a! rational and mathematical Inquiry into the 
of Diſeaſes,” and the Structure of Bodies; and to ſhew 
and Weaknek of the Jargon introduc'd by Paracelſus, 
and other chymical Enthuſiaſts, who have obtruded 
upon the World, and, inſtead of enlightening 
with Explications of Nature, have darkened the 
Appearances, and bewilder'd Mankind in Error and 


had now for nine Vears read phyſical 
the Tide or Dignity: of a Profeſlor, when, 

of Profeſſor Hotten, the Proſeſſorſhip of Phyſic and 
Botany fell to bim of courſe. | 
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to ſuper- 
intend the phyſical Garden, which be improv'd ſo much by the 
immenſe Number of new Plants which he procur'd, that it was 
inlarg'd to twice its original Extent. | 

In L714. he was defervedly advanc'd to the 1 Dignities 
of the Univerſity, and in the ſame Year made Phyſician of St. 
Augs/line's Hoſpital in Leyden, into which the — are 
admitted twice a Week to learn the Practice of Phyſic. 

This was of equal Advantage to the Sick and the Students; 


for the Succeſs of his Practice was the beſt Demonſtration of 


the Soundnebs of his Principles. 

When be laid down his Office of Governor of the Univerſity 
in 1715. he made an Oration upon the Subject of attaining to 
Certainty in Natural Phiſephy; in which he declares himſelf, in 

he ſtrongeſt Terms, a Favourer of experimental Knowledge, 
and refletis with juſt Severity upon thoſe arrogant Philoſophers, 
wha are too eafily diſguſted with the low Methods of obtain- 
ing true Notions by frequent Experiments, and who, poſleſs'd 
with too high an Opinion of their own Abilities, rather chuſe to 
conſult their own nations, than inquire into Nature; and 
are better pleaſed with the delightful Amuſement of forming 
Hypotheſes, than the toilſome Drudgery of amaſſing Ob- 
ions. 


The ＋ and Uncertainty of all thoſe Syſtems, whether 
venerable their Antiquity, or agreeable for their Novelty, 
he has evidently ſhewn ; and not only declar'd, but prov'd 
that we are entirely ignorant of the Principles of Things, and 
that all the ge we have is of ſuch Qualities alone as 


are diſcoverable by Experience, or ſuch as may be deduced from 


them by Mathematical Demonſtration. 

This Diſcourſe, fill'd as it was with Piety, and a true Senſe 
of the Greatneſs of the Supreme Being, and the Incomprehen- 
ſibility of his Works, gave ſuch Offence to a Profeſſor of Francher, 
who, having long emertain'd a high Eſteem for Deſcartes, con- 
ſider d his Principles as the Bulwark of Orthodoxy, that he ap- 
pear'd in Vidication of his darling Author, and complain'd of 
the Injury done him with the greateſt Vehemence, declari 
little leſs than that the Carteſian Syſtem and the Chriſtian m 
inevitably ſtand and fall „and that to ſay we were igno- 
norant of the Principles of Things, was not only to enliſt 
among the Sceptics, but to fink into Atheiſm itſelf, 

So far can Prejudice darken the Underſtanding, as to make 
it conſider precarious and uncertain Syſtems as the chief Support 
of ſacred and unvariable Truth. 


This Treatment of Boerhaave was ſo far reſented by the 


Governors of his Univerſity, that they procured from Francher 
a Recantation of the Invective, that had been thrown out 


againſt him. This was not only comply'd with, but Offers 


were made him of more ample Satisfaction; to which he re- 
turn'd an Anſwer not leſs to his Honour than the Vi 


which be gain d; “ That be ſhould think himſelf ſufficiently 


„ οmpenſated, if his warned Adverſary received no farther 
5 Moleſtation on his Account. | 

So far was this weak and injudicious Attack from wr =; Io 
Reputation not caſually raiſed by Faſhion or Caprice, but 
founded upon ſolid Merit, that the ſame Year his Correſſ 
ence was defied Botany and Natural Philoſophy by the 
Academy of Sciences at Paris, of which he was, upon the 
Death of Count Marfig/i, in the Year 1728. elected a Mem- 
— | 


Nor were the French the only Nation by which this 


Man was courted and diſtinguiſhed ; for, rn | 


was elected Fellow of our Royal . 

It cannot be doubted, but, thus careſs'd, and honoured with 
the higheſt-and moſt public Marks of Eſteem by other Nations, 
he became more celebrated in his own Univerſity ; for Boer- 


haave was not one of thoſe learned Men, of whom the World _ 


has ſeen too many, that Gly their Studies by TG, 
; at 


_ — —— —— —— —le — 


— ä —— 


at Home, while their Writings | 
7. — Countries, where their ing is known, but not their 
ollies. 

Not that his can be with being inſenſi- 
ble of his Excellencies, till other Nations taught them to admire 
bim; for in 1718. he was choſen to ſuccced Le Mort in the 
Profeſſorſhip of Chymiftry, on which Occaſion he pronounced 
an Oration, De Chymia errores ſuos expur, z in which he 
treated that Science with an E of Style not often to be 
found in chymical Writers, who ſeem * y to have affected 
not only a barbarous, but unintelligible Phraſe, and, like the 
Pythagoreans of old, to have wrapt up their Secrets in 
and enigmatical Expreſſions, either becauſe they believed, that 
Mankind would reverence moſt what they leaft underſtood, or 
becauſe they wrote not from Benevolence, but Vanity, and were 


them the Veneration of 


deſirous to be praiſed for their Knowledge, though they could | 


not prevail upon themſelves to communicate it. | 

In 1722, ts Courſe both of Lectures and Practice was inter- 
rupted by the Gout, which, as he relates it in his Speech aſtet 
his Recovery, he brought upon himſelf, by an imprudent Com 
fidence in the Strength of his own Conſtitution, and by tranſ- 
gteſſing thoſe Rules which he had a thouſand times inculcated 

to his Pupils and Acquaintance. Riſing in the Morning before 
Day, he went immediately, hot and ſweating, from his Bed 
into the open Air, and expoſed himſelf to the Dews. 

The Hiſtory of his Illneſs can hardly be read without Horror. 
He was for five Months confined to his Bed, where he lay upon 
his Back without daring to attempt the leaſt Motion, Ch 
any Effort renewed his Torments, which were ſo exquiſite, 
that he was at length not only deprived of Motion, but of 
Senſe, Here Art was at a ſtand; nothing could be attempted, 
becauſe nothing could be propoſed with the leaſt Proſpect of 
Succeſs, At length having, in the ſixth Month of his IIlneſs, 
obtained ſome Remiſſion, he took ſimple Medicines' in large 
Quantities, and at length wonderfully recovered/ 

8 ap A bs bibit Noſter herbarum Cichorem, Endivie, Fu- 
marie, Naſturtii aquatici, Veronice aquatice latifolie, copia 
ingenti : Simul deglutiens abundantiſſime gummi ferulacea Aſi- 
atica. 

His Recovery, ſo much deſired, and fo „ was 
celebrated on January 11. 1723. when he open'd his School 
again with | 0s Joys and pu ic Illuminations. 

It would be an Injury to the Memory of Boerhaave, not to 
mention what was related by himſelf to one of his Friends, 
that when he lay whole Days and Nights without Sleep, he 

found no Method of diverting his Thoughts fo effeQtual as Me- 
ditation upon his Studies, and that he often relieved and miti- 
ated the Senſe of his Torments by the RecolleQion of what 
- had read, and by reviewing thoſe Stores of Knowledge which 
he had repoſited in his Memory. | 
This is, perhaps, an Inſtance of Fortitude, and ſteady Com- 
poſure of Mind, which would have been for ever the of 
the Stoic Schools, and increaſed the Reputation of Seneca or 
Cato. The Patience of Boerhaave, as id was more rational, 
was more L ra theirs ; it was that Patientia Chriſtiana, 
which Lipſius, ab Maſter of the Stoical Philoſophy, beg- 
cd of God in his laſt Hours ; it was founded on Religion, not 
anity ; not on vain Reaſonings, but on Confidence in God. 
In 1727. he was ſeized with a violent burning Fever, 5 
19 ü ſo long, that he was once more given up by his 
riends. 
From this time he was frequently afflicted with Returns of 
his Diſtemper, which yet did not ſo far ſubdue him, as to make 
him lay aſide his Studies, or his Lectures, till in 1726. he found 
himſelf ſo worn out, that it was imp for him to continue 
any longer the Profeſſorſhips of Botany and Chymiſtry, - which 
he therefore reſigned April 28. and upon his Reſignation ſpoke 
a Sermo Academicus, or Oration, in which he afſerts the Power 
and Wiſdom of the Creator, from the wonderful Fabric of the 
human Body ; and confutes all thoſe idle Reaſoners who pretend 
to explain x & Formation of Parts, or the animal Operations, to 
which he proves that Art can 12 nothing equal, nor any 
thing parallel. One Inſtance I ſhall mention, which is pro- 
duced by him, of the Vanity of any Attempt to rival the Works 
of God. Nothing is more boaſted by the Admirers of Chy- 
miſtry, than that they can, by artificial Heats hy e 
imitate the Productions of Nature. Let all theſe oes of 
Science meet together, ſays Boerhaave, let them tale Bread and 
I ine, the Food that forms the Blood of Man, and by Affemilation 
contributes to the Growth of the Boay : Let them try all their 
Arts, they ſhall not be able from * e Materials to produce a 
ſingle Drop of Bleod. So much is the moſt common Act of 
Nature beyond the utmoſt Efforts of the moſt extended 
Science ' 
From this time Beerhaave lived with leſs publi 2 
ment indeed, but not an idle or an uſeleſs Life ; for, 
7 Hours ſpent in inſtructing his Scholars, a great Part of his 
ime was taken up by Patients, who came, when the Diſtem- 
per would admit it, from all Parts of Eurepe to conſult him, or 


OY 


did it by Letters, which, 
ſent to 
Of his 


World, * though atteſted beyund Doubt, can ſcarcely be cre- 


this great Man, that the- 
tereſt of Mankind, * 
erity. Men 


are idle and ready to fatisfy themſelves, and intimi- 
date the I of others, by calling that impoffible which is 
difficult. Skill to which Boerhaave attained, by a long 


and .unwearied Obſervation of Nature, ought therefore to be 
tranſmitted in all its Particulars to future Ages, that his Succeſ- 
ſors may be aſhained to fall below him, and that none ma 


hereafter excuſe his I 5 ing the bility of 
(clearer Knowledge. e | nn 4 

Yet ſo far was this great Maſter from preſumptuous Confi- 
dence in his Abilities, that in his Examinations of the Sick he 
was remarkably circumſtantial and particular. He well knew, 
that the Originals of Diſtempers are often at a Diſtance from 
their viſible Effects; that to acquieſce in Conjecture, where 
Certainty may be obtained, is either Vanity or Negligence ; and 
that Life is not to be' ſacrificed, either to an Affectation of 
quick Diſcernment, or of crouded Practice; but may be re- 
quired, if trifled away, at the Hand of the Phyſician. | 

About the Middle of the Year 1737. he felt the firft Ap- 
proaches of that fatal Illneſs that brought him to the Grave, of 
which we have inſerted an Account written by himſelf Sept. 8. 
1738. to a Friend at London; which deſerves not only to be 
Preſerved as an hiſtorical Relation of the Diſeaſe which deprived 
us of ſo great a Man, but as a Proof of his Piety and Reſignation 
to the Divine Will. 

tas, labor, * corporiſque -opima ay effecerant, ante 
annum, ut inertibus refertum, grave, hebes, plenitudine turgens 
corpus, anhelum ad motus minimos, cum ſenſu ſuffocationis, pulſu 
mirifice anomale, ineptum evaderet ad ullum motum. Urge 
precipue ee prorſus & intercepta reſpiratio ad prima ſomni 
initia . Unde ſomnus . probibebatur, cum furmidabili ftrau- 
gulationts moleſtia. nc hydrops pedum, crurum, femorum, 
ſeroti, praputit, & abdominis. Quæ tamen omnia ſublata, Sed 

 manet in abdomine, cum anxietate ſumma, anhelitu ſuffe- 

cante, & debilitate incredibili : Somno pauco, eoque vago, per 
ſemnia turbatiſſimo : Animus vero rebus agendis impar. Cum his 
tuttor feſſus, nec emergo - Patienter expegans Dei juſſa, quibus 
N ola 2 o honoro _ . | 

n , Which was to the la ree lingeri 
painful, and afflitive, his Conſtancy and F ds, did 886 
ſake him. He neither intermitted the neceſſary Cares of Life, 
nor forgot the proper Preparations for Death. Though Deje- 
tion and Lowneſs of Spirit was, as he himſelf tells us, Part of 
his Diſtemper ; et even this, in ſome meaſure, gave way to 
that Vigour which the Soul receives from a Conſciouſneſs of 
Innocence | | 


About three Weeks before his Death he received a Viſit at his 
Country-houſe from the Rev. Mr. Schultens, his intimateFriend, 
who found him fitting without Door, with his Wife, Siſter, 
and Daughter. After the Compliments of Form, the Ladies 
withdrew, and left them to private Converſation ; when Boer- 
haave took Occaſion to tell him what had been, during his IIl- 
neſs, the chief Subject of his Thoughts. He had never doubted 
of the ſpiritual and immaterial Nature of the Soul, but declared 
that he had lately had a kind of experimental Certainty of the 
Diſtinction between corporeal and thinking Subſtances, which 
mere Reaſon and Philoſophy cannot afford ; and Opportunitics 
of 8 the wonderful and inexplicable Union of Soul 
and Body, which nothing but long Sickneſs can give. This he 
illuſtrated by a Deſcription of the Effects which the Infirmitics 
of his Body had upon his Faculties; which yet they did not fo 

is or vanquiſh, but his Soul was alwa of itſelf, 
always reſigned to the Pleaſure of its 1 
He a ary with great Concern, that once his Patience fo 
far ＋ * way to — of 1 Bnet after having lain fif- 
teen Hours in exquilite 'Tortures, ed to God, that be 

ight be ſet free by Death. ob "#6 

. Schultens, by way of Conſolation, anſwered, That he 
thought ſuch Wiſhes, when forced by continued and exceſſive 
Torments, unavoidable in the preſent State of human Nature ; 
that the beſt Men, even Fob himſelf, were not able to refrain 
from ſuch Starts of Impatience. This he did not deny, but 
faid, “ He that loves God, ought to think nothing defirable 
«© but what is moſt pleaſing to the ſupreme Goodneſs. 


Such 


Such were his Sentiments, and ſuch his Conduct, in this State 
of Wealuies and Pain: As Death approached nearer, he was 
ſo far from Terror or Confuſion, that he ſeemed even leſs ſen- 
fible of Pain, and more chearful under his 'Torments, which 
continued till the 23d Day of September 1738. on which he 


died, between Four and Five in the 
of his Ages | ä | 
Thus died Boerbaavu, 2 Man formed by Nature'for great De- 


* and guided by Religion in the Exertion of his Abilities. 
e w 


as of a robuſt and athletic Conſtitution of Body, ſo hard- 
ened by carly Severities, and wholſome Fatigue, that he was 


inſenſible of any Sharpneſs of Air, or Inclemency of Weather. 


He was tall, and remarkable for extraordinary Greats 
There was in his Air and Motion ſomething rough and artleſs, 
but ſo majeſtic and great at the ſame time, that no Man ever 


looked upon him without Veneration, and a kind of tacit Sub- 


miſſion to the Superiority of his Genius: . 

The Vigour and Activity of his Mind ſparkled viſibly in his 
Eyes, nor was it obſerved, that any Change of his Fortune, or 
Alteration in his Affairs, whether happy or unfortunate, affect- 
ed his Countenance. 5 | : 

He was always chearful, and deſirous of promoting Mirth by 
a facetious and humorous Converſation ; he was never ſoured 
by Calumny and Detraction, nor ever thought it neceſſary to 


confute them; ſor they are Sparks, ſaid he, which, if you do 


nat blow them, will go out of themſelves. 
Yet he took care never to provoke Enemies by Severity of 


Cenſure ; for he never dwelt on the Faults or Deſects of others, 


and was fo far from inflaming the Envy of his Rivals by dwel- 
ling on his own Excellencies, that he rarely mentioned himſelf, 
or his. Writings. 

He was not ta be overaw'd or depreſs'd by the Preſence, 
Frowns, or Inſolence of great Men, but perſiſted on all Oc- 
caſions in the right, with a Reſolution always preſent, and al- 
ways calm, He was modeſt, but not timorous; and firm with- 
out Rudeneſs. 

He could, with uncommon Readineſs and Certainty, make a 
Conjecture of Mens Inclinations and Capacity by their Aſpect. 

His Method of Life was to ſtudy in the Morning and Even- 
ing, and to allot the Middle of the Day to his public Buſineſs. 
He roſe at Four in the Summer, and Five-in Winter. His uſual 
Exerciſe was Riding, till, in his latter Years, his Diſtempers 
made it more proper for him to walk; when he was weary, he 
amuſed himſelf with playing on the Violin. 

His greateſt Pleaſure was to retire to his Houſe in the Coun- 
try, where he had a Garden of eight Acres, ftored with all the 
Herbs and Trees which the Climate would bear: Here he uſed 
to enjoy his Hours unmoleſted, and proſecute his Studies with- 
out Interruption. 

The Diligence with which he purſued his Studies, is ſuffi- 
ciently evident from his Succeſs, Stateſmen and-Generals may 
grow great by unexpected Accidents, and a fortunate Concur- 
rence of Circumſtances, neither procured nor foreſeen by 
themſelves : But Reputation in the learned World muſt be the 
Effect of Induſtry and Capacity. Boerhaave loſt none of his 
Hours, but when he had attained one Science, attempted an- 
other: He added. Phyſic to Divinity, Chymiſtry to the Mathe- 
matics, and Botany to Anatomy. He examined Syſtems by 
Experiments, and formed Experiments into Syſtems. He nei- 
ther neglected the Obſervations of others, nor blindly ſubmitted 
to celebrated Names. He neither thought ſo highly of himſelf, 
as to imagine he could receive no Light from Books; nor ſo 
meanly, as to believe he could diſcover nothing but what was to 
be learned from them. He examined the Obſervations of other 
Men, but truſted only to his own. 

Nor was he unacquainted with the Art of recommending 
Truth by Elegance, and embelliſhing Philoſophy with polite 
Literature ; he knew that but a ſmall Part of Mankind will 
ſacrifice their Pleaſure to their Improvement; and thoſe Au- 
thors who would find many Readers, muſt endeavour to pleaſe 
while they inſtruct. : 


He knew the Importance of his own Writings to Mankind; 


and left he might by a Roughneſs and Barbarity of Style, too fre- 
quent among Men of 8 diſappoint his own In- 
tentions, and make his urs leſs uſeful, he did not neglect 
the Arts of Eloquence and Poetry. Thus was his Learning at 
once various and exa rofound and agreeable. 

He was not only abel in the learned Languages, and the 
Tongues in which the Old Teſtament was Written, but was 
able to converſe in many of the modern Languages, and to read 
others which he could not ſpeak. * 

But his Knowledge, however uncommon, holds, in his Cha- 
racter, but the ſecond Place; his Virtue was yet much more un- 
common than his He was an admirable Example of 
Temperance, Fortitude, Humility, and Devotion. His Piety, 
and a * Senſe of his Dependence on God, was the Baſis 
of all his Virtues, and the Principle of his whole Conduct. He 
was too ſenſible of his Weakneſs to aſcribe any thing to himſelf, 
or to conceive that he could ſubdue Paſſion, or withſtand 
To y his on natural Pow. r; he attributed every good 
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Thought, and every laudable Action, to the Father of Good: 
neſs. Being once aſked by a Friend, who had often admired 
his Patience under great Provocations, whether he knew what 


it was to be angry, and by what means he had fo entirely fup- 


preſſed that impetuous and ungovernable Paſſion; be anſwer'd; 
with the utmoſt Frankneſs andSincerity, That he was naturall 
2 of Reſentment, but that he had, by y Prayer — 
editation, at length attained to this Maſtery over himſelf. 
As ſoon as he roſe in the Morning, it was, throughout his 
whole Life, his daily Practice to retire for an Hour to private 
Prayer and Meditation; this, he often told his Friends, gave 
him Spirit and Vigour in the Buſineſs of the Days and this he 
herefore commended as the beſt Rule of Life ; for nothing, he 
knew; could ſupport the Soul in all Diſtreſſes but a Confidence 
in the Supreme Being, nor can a ſteady and rational Magnani- 
mity flow from any other Source than a Conſciouſneſs of the 
Divine Favour. | | 
He aſſerted on all Occaſions the Divine Authority, and ſucred 
Efficacy, of the Holy Scriptures ; and maintained that by them 
alone was taught the Way of Salvation, and that they only could 
give Peace of Mind, The Excellency of the Chriſtian Religion 
was the frequent Subject of his Converſation. A ſtrict Obedi- 
ence to the Doctrine, and a diligent Imitation of the Example; 
of our bleſſed Saviour, he often declared to be the Foundation 
of true Tranquillity, He recommended to his Friends a careful 
Obſervation of the Precept of Moſes concerning the Love of 
God and Man. He worſhipped God as he is in himſelf, with- 
out 2 to inquire into his Nature. He deſired only to 
think of God, what God has reveal'd of himſelf, There he 
ſtopped, leſt by indulging his own Ideas he ſhould form a 
Deity from his own Imaginationz and commit Sin by falling 
down before him. To the Will of God be paid an abſolute 
Submiſſion, without endeavouring to diſcover the Reaſon of his 
Determinations ; and this he accounted the firſt and moſt invi- 
olable Duty of a Chriſtian. When he heard of a Criminal con- 
demned to die, he uſed to think, and often to fay, Who can 
tell whether this Man is not better than 1? Or, if I am better, 
it is not to be aſcribed to myſelf, but to the Goodneſs of God. 
So far was this Man from being made impious by Philoſophy, 
or vain by Knowledge, or by Virtue, that he aſcribed all his 
Abilities to the Bounty, and all his Goodneſs to the Grace of 
God. May his Example extend its Influence to his Admirers 
and Followers ! May thoſe who ſtudy his Writings, imitate his 
Life; and «hoſe who endeavour after his Knowledge, aſpire 
likewiſe to his Piety ! 
He married, September 17. 1710. Mary Drolenveaus, the 
only Daughter of a Burgomaſter of Leyden, by whom he had 
oanna Maria, who ſurvives her Father, and three other 
hildren, who died in their Infancy. | 
The genuine Works of Boerhaave, according to his own Ca- 
talogue of them, are as follows; and he declares, in 17 32. 
that all others under his Name are ſpurious, unleſs ſome few 
Prefaces to new Editions of Books. 
Oratio de commendanda Studis Hippocratico, habita & in- 
preſſa Lugd. Bat. 1701. apud Abrah. Elſcvier. 
— de Uſu Ratiocinii Mechanici in Medicina, 1703. apud 
Foam. Verbeſſel. 14:3 
qua reptirgate Medicine facilis aſſeritur Simplicitat, 
1709. apud Foann. Vander Linden. 
— de comparando Certo in Phyficis, 1715. apud Petrum 
Vander Aa. 7 1 
——g de Chymia ſus errores expurgante, 1718. apud Petrum 
Vander Aa. m_ ES . L 


— de Vita & Obitu Clariſſimi Bernardi Albini, 1721; 
7 


apud Petrum Vander Aa. 

—.— quam habut, quum, honeſta miſſione impetrata, Bata- 
nicam & Chymicam profeſſionem publice ponerem, 1729. apud 
Iſaacum Severinum. 

—— de Honore Medici, Servitute, 1731. apud Iſaacum 


Scverinum. # 


1708. apud Joannem Vander Lind, P. & F. 
* ein auttior aliguoties recuſus in 809. 
horiſmi de cognoſcendis & curandis Morbis, in uſum di- 
arine domeflice, 1709. apud Foannem Vander Linden. 
Dui dein auftior aliquoties recuſus in 8s. 
Index plantarum, que in Horto Academico Lugduno- Batavo 
reperiuntur, 1710. apud Cornelium Bouteſtein, in $vo. 
Libellus de Materie Medica, & Remediorum Formulis, 1739. 
apud Iſuacum Severinum, in $v0, ; 
Qui iterum prodiit in 800, © 
Index alter plantarum, que in Horto Academico Lugduno- 
Bataus aluntur, 1720. apud Petrum Vander Aa, in 410. 
Atrocit, nec deſcripti prius, Morbi Hiftoria, ſecuhdum Me- 
dice Artis leges conſcripta, 1724. F ulgſlein, in $09. 
Atracis, rariſſimigue, rbi Hifleria altera, 1728. apud 


Samutlem Luchi mans & Theodorum Haak, in 809. 


Tractatus Medicus de Lue Aphrodifiaca, prefixus Aphrodiſiaco, 
| 5 apud Fab. Arn. Langerat, & Feb. & Herm. J erbeel, in 
n 


9 X Beſides 


428 Medice in Uſus annue exercitationis domeſlicas, 
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Beſides theſe, he communicated to the Royal Society, and 
to the Royal Academy of Sciences, ſome Obſervations upon 
- Quickſilver, which are publiſhed in the Philoſophical Tranſ- 

attions; | 

Having given this Account of the Life and Writings of 
Brerhaave, it remains, that I take ſome Notice of his 


capital 
Works, which are his Inſtitutes, his Aphoriſms, and his Chy- | 


miſtry. 

His Inſtitutes were deſigned as little more than a Syllabus 
to his Lectures. They are written in a very conciſe and cloſe 
Style, but abound in Matter containing all the modern Diſ- 
coveries in Anatomy, Phyſiology, and whatever relates to the 
Laws of the Animal Oeconomy, and the Action of Medi- 
cines upon the Body, with conſiderable Improvements of his 


own, which are ſpecify'd under their proper Articles. This 
ut 


Treatiſe is very methodical and diſtin ; I apprehend it 
is utterly unintclligible to any one who is not in ſome Degree 
previouſly acquainted with the Subjects of which he treats. 
His Aphoriſms are, as he tells us himſelf, collected from the 
Greek Medicinal Writers, the Arabian, and ſome few of the 
Moderns ; and his Reaſonings are founded on the Structure of 
the Parts, and the Laws of Mechanics. I muſt here obſerve, 
that Boerhaave, to his great Honour, ſeems to have gone coun- 
ter to moſt Writers- of Inſtitutes, and Compilers of Syſtems. 
For they have generally endeavour'd to lead Nature as it were 
captive, and make her act conformable to their preconceived 
Notions, however crude and chimerical ; impoſing Laws upon 
the Animal Oeconomy, which have no Reality, and eftabliſhin 
with great Pains and Induſtry, Sources of Action, which exi 
no-where but in their own, Imaginations. Boerhaave, on the 
contrary, was convinced by daily Experience, and a Fund of 
ood Senſe, that the Greek Phyficians by diligent Obſervation 
Fad determin'd with great Accuracy, how Nature acts in pro- 
the Symptoms of Diſtempers, and her Methods of 
her herſelf, either with or without the Aſſiſtance of 


ducin 
relieving 
Art ; and that their Experience had furniſh'd them with ve 
ſucceſsful Methods of rw The two Points therefore which 
he ſeems to have had perpetually in View were, to eſta- 

* on Mechanical Principles, as much as was poſſible, the 
Doctrine of the Antients with reſpe& to the Diagnoſtics and 
Prognoſtics of Diſeaſes, and ſhew that they could not be 
otherwiſe than they have repreſented them. 

But the ſecond View is of more Importance than the firſt, 
it being no leſs than to demonſtrate, that the Methods of 
Cure, purſued by the antient Phyſicians, were generally the 
beſt that could poſſibly have been contriv'd with the Materials 
they were acquainted with, tho* for Reaſons to which they 
were probably Strangers. This appears to me the diſtinguiſh- 
ing Character of Beerhaave. And by this he has done almoſt 
as much Service to Phyſic, as his Predeceſſors for ſome Cen- 

turics had done Miſchief, 

It is greatly to be lamented, that our illuſtrious Author did 
not think proper to publiſh his Lectures on his Inſtitutes and 
Aphoriſms, before his Deceaſe. If he had foreſeen the fatal 
Conſequences of ſuch an Omiſſion, I believe his Love to 
Mankind would have 33 upon him to have done it, and 
thereby prevented the Miſchiefs his great Name, and the Re- 
putation of his Lectures, may potfibly do in the World, 
That I may explain my Meaning, I muſt obſerve, that it is 
the Misfortune of the Engl;h to Ye very little uſed to con- 
verſe in Latin, tho' perhaps no People in the World under- 
| ſtand it better. Add to this, that as we pronounce Latin in a 
different manner from all other Nations, our Ears are not 
accuſtom'd to the foreign Accent. Hence Foreigners with 
Difficulty underſtand us, and, on the other hand, it is impoſ- 
ſible for us to take their Meaning, eſpecially in long Diſ- 
courſes, with that Degree of Exactneſs, which Subjects of 
Importance require; and indeed it is no eaſy Matter to take 
the entire Senſe of long Diſcourſes, tho? deliver'd in the Lan- 
guages we are beſt E * with. This is the Reaſon, that 
many of his Pupils, who have only attended his Lectures for 
two or three Years, have frequently miſtaken his Meaning, 
and held their own Errors in an equal Degree of Veneration 
with the genuine Doctrine of their Profeſſor; and have impru- 
dently neglected to ſet themſelves right, by examining the Sources 
from whence Boerhaave himſelf drew his Treaſures ; ſome- 
times perhaps, becauſe they imagined the Authority of their 
Profeſſor render'd it ſuperfluous; and ſometimes, becauſe t 
were Strangers to the Languages in which the beſt Medicinal 
Authors wrote ; thus either out of Choice or Neceſſity taking 
a more eaſy, tho“ leſs certain Way to Knowledge, than Boer- 
haave either adviſed, or thought proper to purſue himſelf, 

That 7 om been reall Caſe, the ſpurious Works, at- 
tributed to Boerhgave 
amongſt which, his Method of ſtudying Phyſic, as I think it 
zs called, deſerves ſome Notice, being a crude and injudicious 
Performance, and in a great many Inſtances contradi to 
the Sentiments of | Beerhaave, on the Subjects there treated; 
and, as I remember, it recommends ſome Authors who never 
wrote, or even exiſted, In the fame Rank is the Praxis 


by his Scholars, are glaring Evidences; 


B O1 


Medica, printed in five Volumes in Holland, tho' the Title 


tells us at Padua, In reface we info 

many of his Auditors took his Lad "in Writing? — 
theſe were carefully compar'd; and hence this Work was 
compiled. Yet, notwithſtanding all this Care, there are not 


many Pages without ſome enormous Error, nor even Sen- 


tences without falſe Latin ; ſo little did underſtand either 
* Sagar va or their Subjects. 88 2 
Wich reſpect to his Chymiſtry, it be juſtly ſaid, that 
his Theory is more philoſophical, — * full, Ke A 
ceſſes more methodical and regular, than thoſe of any pre- 
ou Author on the Subject. It is remarkable, that in this 
ork he has made many Chymical Operations ſubſervient to 
the ,cſtabliſhing ſeveral im Doctrines of the Antients, 
and to the Confirmation of their Practice. I fhall conelude 
with remarking, that this Work alone would have been ſuf- 
ficient to raiſe the Character of any other Man; but is, how- 
ever, that in which Beerhaave ſhines much lefs than in his 
Inſtitutes and Aphoriſms, the laſt of which is, more 
uſeful than any one Book written upon Phyſic, and has had th 
Honour of being tranſlated into Arabic, as is ſaid, b 
Mufti, and printed at Conſtantinople. eh 
OETHEMA, gibt. A Remedy. 


BOICININGA. ; Dems. 
: A, Johnſton. Boicinini . 

nica Serpentum, Nieremb. In Pertagueſe wed Shani, Cee. 
or Tagender ; in French, Serpent d Sonnettes ; in Engl the 


N . 
rpent of Braſil, four or five Feet lo i 
neſs of a Man's Arm, and of a reddiſh Cabs. * * 
ellow, with ſmall Eyes, a forked Tail, very long and 
eeth, and its Tail towards the Extremity furniſhed with a 
Subſtance, two Fingers Breadth or more in 
Length, and about half a F inger's Breadth in Wideneſs, conſiſt- 
ing, as it were, of ſmall Links combin'd with one another 
dry, ſmooth, ſhining, and of an Aſh-colour inclining to Red: 
is Subſtance increaſes every Year a Link, and makes a 
Noiſe like little Rattles, when the Serpent creeps, ſo as to be 
heard at a good Diſtance. It keeps itſelf in By-paths, and 
runs after Paſſengers with ſuch Swiftneſs, that it ſeems to fly 
and is a very violent and dangerous Creature. They fay that 
Travellers, for their Security againſt it, carry with them a Piece 
of Virginian Root called Snakeroot, faſten'd,to the End of a 
Stick; and that when they perceive by the rattling Noiſe, that 
2 6 goes wy hold forth to. it that Root, the 
a4 : . 
2 either it, or diſables it from advancing 
ts Fleſh has the ſame Virtues as the Viper's in reſiſting Poi- 


2 purifying the Blood, and exciting Sweat. Lemery des 


ues, 
This ſeems to be the Rattle-ſmake now fo well k 
ſo remarkable for its Poiſon. With reſpet bars this fort of = 


per, I find the following Obſervations in the Phils/ophical 


E. 
The Fat of the Rattle-ſnalte is ſaid to be uſed - 
ſicians of Mexico with — Succeſs in the Sede, u l 
Pains of the Limbs, and for diſcuſſing preternatural Tumors. 
A preſent Antidote for this Poiſon is ſaid to be the Snake- ſtone 
Pierre de Cobras de Cabelo, as it is called by the Port#u weſe, 
and is famous all over the Jndies ; tis deſcrib'd by Garcias ab 
Horto, by Kircher, and others, particularly by Redi, who 
renders very much ſuſpected the Relations that are common- 
ly had of-its great Force and Virtue : but that it does not al- 
ways fail, ſome Accounts I have had of Perſons relieved by it 
here in . have convinc'd me. One Inſtance is re- 
markable, that was told me by an eminent Phyſician in Lon- 
don, of a Perſon near the Town that was bit by a Viper: His 
Hand and Arm ſoon ſwelled with great Extremity of Pain; 
but, upon the Application of this Stone for one Night, both 
— aſſwaged, and he thought himſelf well, and took off the 
ne, which ſtill firmly adhered. But, not long after, his 
former Symptoms violently returning, he had recourſe to his 
Antidote, and then ſuffered it to continue there till it fell off 
itſelf, and ſo was cured, One Trial I formerly made myſelf 
in a Patienagtroubled with the Gou#in her Stomach having 
removed it hence it ſeized her Toe; but ſhe being impatien 
of the Pain, that T might ſeem to do ſomething, and to hin- 
der her uſing abundance of Medicines, which every body was 
like to adviſe her to, and might be apt to ftrike it to her Sto- 
ught of this: Holding the Stone therefore in 
my Hand, and without acquainting her, I put it near the 
and, being very near it, 
readily adhere to 


peſtiſential = 
+ 


rd Tyſon. 3 
F ſcems to take its Name from the Rattles 
in its Tail, in which are ſometimes twenty of thoſe looſe 
Rings. The more Northerly they travel, theſe Snakes are 


jeſs numerous, as well as Teſs venomous ; nor, as it is ſaid, are * 


any ſeen, to the North of Merimack River, which is about 
forty Mifes North of Beten. It is conſtantly affirmed by the 
Indians, that theſe Snakes frequently lie coiled -at the Bottom 
of a great Tree, with their Eyes fixed on ſome Squirrel above 
in the Tree, which ſeeming by his Cries, and Leaping 
about; to be in a Fright, yet at laſt runs down the Tree, an 
into the Jaws of he Dovourte, The Winter-abode of theſe 
Snakes is in the Clefts of inacceſſible Rocks, from whence in 
the Spring they come forth a ſunning themſelves, at firſt v 
feeble "which is their chief Time of deſtroying them. At this 
time the Cyſtis or Gall-bladder in theſe Snakes is full of an acrid 

ure-coloured Juice, which they ſqueeze out into a Glaſs, 
wr it is ſo ſpirituous, that, if the Glaſs be not immediately ſtopt, 
it will ſoon evaporate: This Liquor therefore they mix with a 
convenient Quantity of powder'd Chalk, or Indian Meal, 
and uſe it as a proper Medicine againſt the venomous Bite of 
this Snake. Some have named it Trochiſci Connefticotiani, 
from the Connecticut Colony. Tis obſervable, when the Sum- 
mer Heats come on, the Snakes have no longer this azure 
Liquor in their Gall-bladders, in which there is only found a black 
thick Sediment of no known Uſe, at which time they think 
the forementioned ſpirituous Juice is carried to, and lodged in 
their Gums, and ſo conveyed or thrown by ihe Hollow of the 
Teeth into the Wound when they bite, having received an- 
other Digeſtion, and higher Exaltation, by paſſing through ſe- 
veral Strainers and Glands before it arrives at the Gums. 

As an Inſtance of the Virulence of the Liquor, a Traveller, 
killing one of theſe Snakes, ſuffer'd the enraged dying Viper to 
bite + End of the Switch, with the Laſhes of which he had 
diſabled him; and a Fly by chance diſturbing one of his 'Tem- 

es as he rode onfafterwards, he rubb'd his Temple with the 
other End of the Switch, which immediately cauſed his whole 
Head to ſwell to a great Exceſs, the Poiſon, as he ſuppoſes, 
penetrating the whole Length of the Switch. Another provoke- 
ing a Ratt 
Hand, the Colour of the ſteel'd Part bitten was immediately 
changed ; and at the firſt Stroke he made with it, in uſing his 
Ax, the diſcolour'd Part broke out, leaving a Gap in his Ax. 
But to return to the Troches made of the Gall: It is a cordial 
Sudorific, and ſo good an Anodyne, 'that ſome take three or 
four Grains of it to compoſe them to Reſt after Travel. *Tis 
— in all Fevers, eſpecially the malignant. It is an infallible 

emedy for Obſtructions incident to Women upon catching 
Cold in Child-bed. Being taken in a convenient Quantity, 
twelve Hours before the Fit, it certainly cures a Quartan Ague. 
'The Doſe is fourteen Grains, more or Kg" to the 
Circumſtances of the Patient, in any Vehicle. Dr. Mather. 

The Inhabitants of America have ſeveral Remedies for the 
Sting of a Rattle-ſnake : Among others, that which is much 
made uſe of is a Root they call Blood-root, I ſuppoſe ſo named 
from the Colour of the Root, and the Juice, which is red like 
Blood. It grows in great Abundance in the Woods : They 
bruiſe the Root, and bind it above the Place that is bit, to pre- 
vent the Poiſon's going further, at the ſame time ſcarifying the 
Place affected. me of the Root is alſo boil'd, and the Per- 
ſon poiſon'd drinks the Water. Paul Dudley, E/q; Phil. 
Tranſ. Abr. i 

Senekka Rattle- ſnake Root, taken internally, is ſaid to 
be a Cure for the Bite of the Snake whoſe Name it bears. But 
it is probable, that the common Sallad Oil, that is, Oil of Olives, 
rubb'd well into the Part by a warm Fire, would cure this 


Bite, as it does that of a Viper. 

BOJOBI, P:/on. feaſt A t of Braſil, call'd by the 
Portugueſe Cobre verde, about an Ell ( French) long, and an 
Inch thick, and of a ſhining Leek-green Colour ; has a wide 
Mouth, and a black Tongue. It keeps itſelf among the Stones 
in Buildings, and does no Harm, unleſs provoked ; but then 
Taiſes itſelf on its Tail, and throws itſelf on the Hand that is 
next to it. Its Poiſon is ſo venomous, that it will hardly yield 
to the moſt powerful Remedies. The Medicine chiefly uſed by 
the Indian Phyſicians is the Root of an Herb call'd Coa-apia, 
which is full of Joints, which they bruiſe well, and cauſe the 
Patient to ſwallow in Water. : 

The Fleſh of this Serpent has much the ſame Virtues with 
that of the Viper; and the volatile Salt extracted from it would 
2 effectual againſt its Bite, than the Coa-apia, Lemery 

rogues. 

BOITIAPO, Marcg. Fanft. is a Serpent of Braſil, called 
by the Portugueſe Cobus 2 5 It is ſeven or 5 Feet 
long, as thick as a Man's Arm, round, and pointed towards 
the Tail, like aShoemaker's Awl: It is cover'd with fine, and, 
as it were, triangular Scales ; and is of an olive Colour and — 


lowiſh. It lives upon Frogs, and its Bite is dangerous, 
that of many other Serpent = ; 


-ſnake to bite the Edge of a broad Ax he had in his . 


* 


10 Fleih mi 1 * 
quritying the ; and as an Alexipharniac. © Lemery 


| ; 
BOLBIDION, S., A finalt Palypub i ord of Fim. 


Hippocrates, weet Yu,. Lib, 2. © & ide fete, x ; 
ravidea A ojunxgor „If the has 2 to — Autor 


2 buli, and ſmall Polypuſes.” Again, in the ſame Book, for 
Inflammation of the Uterus, he adviſes, in Foad, fg ie x; 
Tauren © Fig x inaigy ** Bulbuli and ſmall Polypuſes 11 
«© Wine and Oil.“ Foeftus, „„ 
BOLRION, Sage , This, as well as the preceding, is a 
Diminutive of gende, and is render'd. alſo Bulbulus, a ſmall 
Bulb. bw (xy Lib a. &, yuran. adviſes Bulbuli, with 
Garlick arid Nitre, to be uſed as a Peſſary for a Weakneſs of 
the Uterus, not tetaining the Semen. He often uſes the Bul- 
bulus, or Bolbion; in a Peſſary for Diſorders of that Part; as, in 
Lib. avet 1e, to Sean the Uterus; and; Lib. 2, wet 
5 the ſame bruiſed, with Myrrh and Honey, as an excel- 
t Peſſary for the Fluor Uterinus; Again, Lib. wet yuan. 
50e. he adviſes the Bolbion, bruiſed in White-wine, and wrapp'd 
in Wool, to cleanſe the Uterus, in ordet for Conception; and 
in the ſame Book, he orders g u &  Tupor, i the Bolbion 
** which grows amongſt Wheat,“ to be bruiſed and macerated 
in Wine, and, being wrapp'd in Wool, to be applied to a Wo- 
man newly brought to Bed. See Bur nus. 55 
BOLBITION, þoÞrriev. Galen, in his Exegeſis, fays Bol- 
bition is call'd by ſome Bymbylion, and is a f. Polypus, a 
ſort of Fiſh. Feoefius. 8 
BOLBITON, þiap//4. Cow-dung. It is alſo call'd Boli- 
ton, Biailev, 3s Galen ſays in his 4 N Lib, 
Tet Yu. £09, for a Dropſy of the Uterus, adviſes Tverhy &y 
BT, to foment it with Cow-dung ;” and in all his 
Treatiſes concerning Women, be frequently preſcribes Suffumi- 
gations of Cow-dung, for Diſorders of the Utetus: And Die- 
corides, Lib. 2. Cap. 98. writes, that the Dung of a Male Bul- 
lock repreſſes the Falling-down of the Uterus. It is alſo called 
Belbitos, and Bolitos, in the Attic Dialect, and by Heſychius 


B:lynthon. Forint. 2 
See BUL BONAC. ; 


OLBONAC. Lon. 

BOLBOS, þoaS's. Erotian, in Hipptcritet, ſays, Bg 
gil din rau, = Bolbos is the Name of an Herb ;** but, for 
Beg, perhaps we ſhould read gl ; tho*, in Lib. 7. Epid. 
— meet with ge xva%s,, ** the Juice of the Bulbus.“ Ses 

ULBUS, 

BOLCHON, þ:ax%. A Name for Bdellium. 

BOLESIS. A Name for Coral. Rulandus. 

BOLESON. A Balſam. Fohnſon:; 

BOLETTO, Frit. See FRIT TA. | 

BOLETUS. A Muſhroom. See AmaniT x, 

In Dr. Martyn's Tournefort I find the following Catalogue 
of 2 

aletus major, pileo fuſco, porit albidis, Fungus poro ſus 
magnus craſſus, 2 ae. J. B. 3. 817. Lib. 1 . 


The Head of this is ſometimes ten or eleven Inches in Dia- 
meter, Vaill. ; 
| Boletus major, piles purpuraſcentt, Fungus poroſus magnus 


craſſus purpuraſeens, 

i air — the former only in Colour. 

Boletus major, piles tuberculis aſpero, coloris aurantii, poril 
albidis. Fungus poroſus magnits craſſus, tubertulis minimis ca- 
aſperatus, colore pomi aurantii exictati, Vaill. 59. 

The Diaineter of the Head is from four to 2 Inches. The 
Stalk is four or five Inches high, above an Inch thick at the 
Baſe, and tapers towards the Top. It is white, and in a man- 
ner hairy : "This Hair or Down afterwards grows black, and 
variegates the Stalk, 

Boletus major, piles caſtanei coloris, poris ex lutes virentibut 
Fungus poroſus magnus craſſus, coloris caſtanci nunc liquidid= 
ris, nunc magis SIS, Vaill. 59- 

The Head is from four to nine Inches in Diameter: Its Sub- 
ſtance is white, but it grows red ſoon after it is cut; It is an 
Inch thick in its thickeſt Part. The Top of the Head is a bright. 
cheſnut Colour, ſometimes of a dirty-white, and ſometimes 
of an amber Colour. The Stalk is white, and ſometimes tinged 
with Yellow. It is five Inches high, and two or three ih Dias 
meter towards the Baſe, eſpecially when the Plant is growing, 
and tapers towards the Top. It is found about the latter End of 
Auguſt, and Beginning of September; The Fungus pordſus 
maximus craſſus Iuteus lacer, pediculo * e vire ſcente, 
Cimel. Reg. and the Fungus poroſus noftras brachiatut maxi- 
mus, ibid. are Varieties of this Species, Vaill. 

I take this to be the ſame with the Fungus poroſus magnirs 
Raii Hiſt. 100, which we often meet with — the latter E 
of Summer. | 

Boletus pilio putpuraſcente, poris flauis. Fungus poroſus me- 
Aius, ſordide e cent, Vaill. 59. 

The Head 1s t two Inches in Diameter, 4 little convex. 
The Stalk is about one Inch ahd a half high, five Lines thick, 
and of the ſame Colour with the Head. Perhaps it is the Fim- 

| gu 


- BOL 


tus Italicus, pediculs tumentty pw 


cum, prona vero Iuteo, Cime 


Boletus piles ſordide albo, bore caftaneis varitgato, poris 
flavis. ui poroſus medius, ſuper ficie ſordide alba, tubercu- 


lis caflaneis varicgata, Vaill. 


9. | | 
Head is hemiſphericalat firſt ; afterwards it grows flatter, 


{t is two or three Inches high, of a dirty White, near an Inch 
thick at the Baſe, and about fix Lines at the Top. I take it 
to be the Fungus brizzatus madidus, Raii Supp- 25. Vaill. 

Boletus lavis & viſcidus, ſuperne coloris 2 caſtanei, in- 
ferne lutes, Dillen. Cat. Giſſ. 188. Fungi lutei perniciofs ſub 
pinu habitantes, J. B. 3. 816. Lib. 40. C. 24. 

The Head of this is from one to three Inches in Diameter 2 
It is a little convex, of the Colour of Ginger- bread, or a reddiſh 
Yellow, ſmooth, and a little ſhining. is Shining proceeds 
from a Slime, with which it is uſually cover'd, eſpecially whilſt 
it is young. Its Fleſh is white. The Pores are of a Lemon or 
Brimſtone-colour ; there is a whitiſh Liquor diſtils from them, 
which gathers in Drops. The Stalk is white, an Inch or two 
long, and a little ſwell'd ſomething above the Baſe. 2 
Biletus piles ſordide allo, caule ovali, Fungus poroſus, pedi- 
eulo vali, pileali ſuper ficie Bai ig ag alba, Vaill. 60. 

The Stalk, Pores, and Head, are all the ſame Colour; the 
Fleſh of the Head, when broken or cut, is bluiſh, and ſtains 
the Paper of the ſame Colour, Vaill. ; 

Boletus piles croces, caule ouali. Fungus uu, pediculo 
ovali, pilcoli fuperficte og crocea, Vaill. bo. 

The Head is of a dark Saffron- colour, and the Pores of a 
light one; as is alfo the upper Part of the Stalk, tho' the lower 
Part of it is of the ſame Colour with the Head. The Fleſh is 
of a greeniſh Yellow, when firſt cut; but ſoon changes to a 
dirty Green. It is the Fungus Italicus fuſcus, pileols patulo, 
pediculo tumeſcente, & in apice rubro, Cimel. Reg. Vaill. 

Boletus piles caftanei coloris, poris albidis, pediculo ovali. 


Fungus poroſus, pediculo coali, pileoli ſuperficie caflanea. Vaill. 
60. 
The Stalk is of the ſame Colour with the Head: The Fleſh 


is white, and does not change Colour when it is cut. Vaill, 
Boletus fuſcus, pediculo tumeſcente, Fungus poroſus fuſcus, 
pedicula tumeſcente, Vaill. 60. 
What is uſually underſtood by the Boletus, is the 
| Borsrus, Offic. Tubera' Cervina, C. B. 376. Park. 1320. 
_ Hiſt. Oxon. 3. 638. Tubera pernicioſa terreſtria five cervina, 
Sterb. 315. Tab. 32. B. Tuberum genus quibuſdam Cervi Boletus, 
B. 3. 851. Raii Hiſt, 1. 11k. Corus 
EERS-BALLS. & | | 
Theſe are digg'd out of the Earth; and the Whole of them 
are uſed, which is as large as a Walnut, of an unequal Surface, 


oletus, Chab. 591. 


— _ externally of a cineritious, but internally of a whitiſb-purple 
Colour, and of a grateful Taſte, TH 


It is rarely uſed, tho” ſome recommend it as a powerful Sti- 
mulus to Venery, and a Medicine very proper for increaſing 
Milk. Its external Uſe is recommended in hyſteric Diſorders, 

and hard Labours. Dale from Schreder. 

BOLISMUS. This Word occurs in Avicenna, where it B 
written, by Miſtake, for BuL1mus, Caſtellus. 

BOLUS. A Bole, or Bolus. The Form of a Medicine. 

A Bolus is an internal Medicine, ſoft, coherent, a little 
thicker than Honey, and whoſe Quantity is a little Morſel or 
Mouthful ; for which Reaſon it is by ſome call'd Buccel/a. 

Whatever is fit for internal Uſe, either by itſelf, or when 
mix'd with other Subſtances, provided it is capable of the above- 

mention'd Conſiſtence, is a proper Material for the Compoſi- 
tion of a Belus, and may be applied to that Purpoſe ; Such are 
all dry Subſtances, which operate when exhibited in ſmall Doſes, 
and ſuch as are proper only for forming Powders : Theſe are 
call'd Excipienda, and are not capable alone of forming a 
Bolus. 

Soft Subſtances, more or leſs thick, Conſerves, Electuaries, 
foft Extracts, Robs, Pulps, ſoft Confections, thick, native, 
and factitious Balſams, potable Ointments, and Syrups, are 
call'd the Eacipientia; becauſe, when mix'd with the above- 

med Subſtances, they conſtitute the Form of a Bolus, which 

me of the Excipientia naturally have of themſelves. 

Liquid Subſtances, which are given in ſmaller Doſes, ſuch as 
tiquid Balſams, whether native or faCtitious, Oils, Spirits, 
Tinctures, Eflences, and Elixirs, being of themſelves unfit for 
the Form of a Bolus, are either 8 into other Ingredients, 
or receive others into them, before they can become proper for 


this Purpoſe. ; 
. The Choice of proper Materials for a Bolus is regulated by 
Softneſs, and an equable Mixture, are high- 


the following Conſiderations, 
A due Coheſion, 


ly commendable, and eſſential at leaſt to the due Conſiſtence of. 


a Bolus. ; 

For this Reaſon dry Subſtances, or ſuch as are liquid, are 
not by themſelves proper for this Purpoſe ; but ſome Ingredients 
of a ſoft and glutinous Quality muſt be interpoſed, before the 
due Conſiſtence of a Bolus can be produced. 

Mod ſoft Subliances muſt alſo be inſpiſſated by the Addition 


b (wins paris cole vin 


8 


of ſome kngredients, for the Formation f Balis 4 
De gl 


All the Ingredients of a Bolus ought to be of ſuch a Nature, 


Compoſition. | 
| Acrid Subſtances, ſuch as are offenſive either hy their 


or Taſte, and ſuch as are viſcid, are more properly exhibited in 


the Form of a Bolus, than in 
former Shape, their difagreeable Qualities are much better con» 
ceal'd than in the latter 5 for which Reaſon the Form of a Bolus 
i the moſt proper Vehicle for the more ſtrong and draſtic Pre- 
parations of Mercury. | CONT 

It is proper to divide pinguious Subſtances, Balſams, and pos 

1 r by mixing OP. * Sugar, or ume other dry 
redients, ma ore calily ſwallow'd down, 
— diſſolved in the . Fg | | CEP 

Alcaline, fix d, and volatile Silts, and all other Subſtances 
which ſoon become liquid, are very improperly made Ingredients 
in a Bolus, which is intended to be kept for any conſiderable 
Time ; ſince, by their Colliquation, the due Conſiſtence of the 
Bolus is loſt, and its Virtues deftroy'd by their Exhalation. 

For this Reaſon Subſtances which produce an Efferveſcence, 
or eaſily ferment when mix'd together, are highly improper for 
the Formation of a Bolus, unleſ? the Patient is to uſe it imme» + 
CEE. Finke eas een 

e Number of Ingredients in a Bolus ought ſcarce ever 
exceed three or four. * nes 

The moſt uſual Order obſerved in preſcribing the Ingredients 
of a Bolus, is, firſt, to ſpecify the Quantity of the Zxcipient 3 
then the Quantity of the Excipienda, or dry Ingredients, is to 
be determin'd ; then that of the Liquids ; and Hall! , if there is 
any more of the Excipient to be added, at the Apothecary's 

ſcretion, that Circumſtance is to be mention'd. | 

The Doſe of a Bolus may be extended from one Dram to 
one Dram and an half, or two Drams ; but js not raſhly to be 
augmented beyond the laſt-mention'd Quantity, unleſs when 
the Materials of the Bolus are of a conſiderable Fcikic Gravity, 
or when the Patient can take them without ReluQtance or Un- 
eaſineſs; but the Doſe ought ſcarcely to exceed a Dram, if the 
Ingredients are light. For this Reaſon, when the Quantity of 
the Ingredients muſt exceed theſe Bounds, before it prove an 
effectual Doſe, it is better to divide the Maſs into ſeveral Bo- 
lu ſes, than to choak and diſguſt the Patient by one that is un- 
conſcionably and extravagantly large; for as Smallneſs of B 
is a great Recommendation to a Powder, it is much more ſo to 
a Bolus; ſo that, in this reſpect, we can ſcarce err, tho* the 
Quay the Bolus ſhould ſcarce exceed a Scruple. | 

he Number of Boluſes made at a time, is, for the moſt 
part, only one or two, and rarely three or four Doſes, unleſs 
when they are to be taken at very ſhort Intervals; for, when 
they are divided by the Apothecary, they readily become too 


that of Powders ; ſince, in the 


dry, or are melted down, when kept for any conſiderable 


time. 

The mutual Proportion of the Ingredients is to be determin'd 
by their Conſiſtence, and their Efficacy; ſo that the ſame Pro- 
portion is not to be obferved promiſcuouſly in the Compoſition 
of all 1 5s | | 

When ſoft Subſtances, each of which is of itſelf fit to form 
a Balus, are compounded, the Proportion in which they are to 
be mix'd muſt be determin'd by the Quantity of each, which 
proves an effectual Doſe when exhibited by itſelf, and by the 
Quantity of the compound Bolus which muſt be a Doſe ; for, 
in this Caſe, the Conſiſtence is not to be conſider'd. 

When . %% are to be incorporated with any Exci- 
pient, the Doſe of them may be half a Dram two Scruples, or 
at moſt one Dram; but the Proportion of Excipients muſt be 
varied, according as they are of a thicker or thinner Con- 
ſiſtence. 5 

Ie Subftances moſt commonly us'd for Eæcipients are Con- 
ſerves, Electuaries, Honey, thick Balſams, potable Oint- 
ments; and the Quantity of theſe to be us d is from two Scru- 

les to one Dram, or one Dram and an half. When Robs, 

ulps, and ſoft Conſections, are us'd as Excipients; their 
any may be from half a Dram to one Dram, or four 
uples. 

When 8 are us d for this Purpoſe, as they are more li- 
quid than the above-mention'd Excipients, their Quantity may 
be from one Scruple to half a Dram, or one Dram. 

For, when the Quantities of dry Ingredients are the fame, the 
more liquid the Excipzent is, the leſs of it is requiſite in order ta 
ſubdue them, or reduce them to the Conſiſtence of a Balus. 

Hence tis obvious, that, when the Quantity of dry Ingre- 
dients is ſmall, tis proper to uſe thick Zxcipients ; wher 

large, thin Excipients muſt. be us'd, left the Doſe of 
— ſhould be inlarg'd to an unreaſonable or improper 

If to the above-mention'd Ingredients Liquids are to be added, 

we mult not exceed the Quantity of one, two, three, 2 
i mo 


n 
„ bour Drops and, even in this Caſe; the 
— Excipients is to be lefſen'd in a due Pr 
and m_ Ingredients being determin d and fix'd, che Propor- 
tion 


the ſoft Excipients in left to the Diſcretion of 3 oY 

tity. | 

But this Method cannot be us d, if a ſmall Doſe of theſe In - 

ents is capable of conſiderable EffeQts : But when the Quantity 

r Exripient 
ick, and in 


thecary, to whom the Phyſician's Meaning is convey 


A by 
two ſignificant Letters Q. S. which import a ſufficient 


of dry | 
is deſir d th o ſmall a Quantity; that tis dubious 
whether the ſoft and delicate Conſiſſence 

d by it, there is often a 


and more liquid Excipi- 


| liqu | 
ent added; . a ſufficient Quantity, for Inſtance, of ſome Syrup. ' 


On the con , when the too great Softneſs of the 
dreaded, tis cu to add a ſufficient Quantity of 
der of Liquorice, or ſome other 8 ce ; which Practice 


is principally us d in making up pure terebinthinous I 


olus is 


to the Diviſion of the Doſes, when the Ingredients are of a 
ftrong and draſtic Quality, the Diviſion muſt be made with the 
utmoſt Act and Sometimes, for che ſake of 
Ornament, or chat the Patient may ſwallow the Medicine with 
the leſs Reluctance, it is added, Au Ful aut Nebulk obvol- 
uatur, or exhibeatur cum Nebula; that is, Let it be wrapp'd up 
in Leaf-gld, or a Wafer, or let it be exhibited in a Wafer. The 


lus is generally put into a ſmall Gally-pot, or a z but 
theſeare — Aut too trivial to be mentionꝰd. 
The Signature muſt ſpecify the of the Bolus, the 


Doſe, the Vehicle, the Time of taking it, and the Regimen 
to be us d. Some love a Wafer for a Vehicle; and others chooſe 
to have the Bolus previouſly diſſolv'd in fome It is 
r to give ſome convenient Liquor to be drank after taki 

the Bolus, if we ſuſpect, that it will be diſſolv'd lowly, 
with Difficulty, in the Stomach z and this Caution is prin- 
cipally to be obſerv'd with regard to terebinthinous Subſtances; 

and others of a like Nature. L vie? 
The Uſe of Boluſes is almoſt univerſal, either as Evacuants 
or Alteratives 3 2 we ought carefully to conſider, whether 
the Nature of the Diſeaſe, its Seat, its Symptoms, the Confti- 
tution of the Patient, Cuſtom, and the Nature of the indicated 
Relief, do-not render ſuch a Formula improper. The Difficul- 
ty, or abſolute Incapacity, of Deglutition in Quinſeys, 'Ulcers 
of the Fauces, A n 
forbid, or, at leaſt, render Boluſes highly i 


are leſs 


tly us d, becauſe they do not produce their 
Effects ſo f 


as could be wiſh' d. Thoſe who are deli 


with VarietF or chooſe a Bolus rather than Powders, are do be. 


gratify'd with this Form. # 
For Specimens of Beluſes, take the following. 
| "An Eu TiC Bot us, for a full-grawn Perſom. 
Take of white Vitriol, 2 Grains; Rob of Juni- 
, aſufficient Quantity: Mix up into a Bolus to be ex- 
Fibel in a Wafer. | 
Signature An Emetic Bolus to be taken in a little Ale, or an 
| of Green-tea. - Let ſome Draughts of the ſame 
Infuſion be drank tepid, after every Time of vomiting. 
4 PusGATIvE BoLvus, to be exhibited in a feveriſh Reflleſtneſs. 


Take of the Electuarium Diaprunum of Sylvius, one Dram 
., and an half; and of the Powder of Sena-leaves, one 

Scruple : Mix up into a Bolus. | 
f An AnTiaysTERIC BoLvs, 


Take of Mithridate, one Dram ; of the Troches of Myrrh, 
half a Scruple ; of the difti'd Oil of Amber, two Drops: 
Mix up into a Balu, to be wrapt up in Gold-leaf, 2 
Signature A Sedative Bolus, to be taken in a Glaſs of 
... Peny-royal Water. | þ N 
A Baisamic Bor us. Se Harris de Morb. Infant. Lib. 2. 
dal Obſervat. 2. : erty 
Take of the Turpentine of Chios, two-Drams ; of Liquo- 
rice pos a ſufficient Quantity: Mix and make two 
uſes, Nei 

Siꝑnature : The Nervous Boluſes, one of which is to be taken 
| HOMO and the other in the Evening, in the Yolk 
of à new-laid Egg, drinking after each two Ounces of 


SALIVATING BoLUses: See Boerhaave's Mat. 


4 " 


51 


8 


Take of the Conſerve of red Roſes; half à Dram; of Mer- 


curius Dulcis trityrated, nine Grains: Mix up into a Bo- 
lus. And two others; exactly the fame, but made up ſepa- 
 -rately, are to be deliver'd, put up in different Wafers, ' 
Signature: Aperient Boluſes, one of which the Patient is 


to take every four Hours, having firft drank a large Quan- 


. - + tity of ſome proper Ptiſan. 
'Vor. I. ; 


. = „ 
. 
th rey? N 
- 
CY Y - 


Quantities both of the dry 


a Bolus can be 


„Pow 


jents. 
The Subſcription runs thus: M. F. Bolus, or Boli, No. ij. ij. 
that is, mi up into a Belus, or into two or three Boluſes. As 


mproper. Tho" Bo- 
{uſes are deſign d for the fame Intentions with Powders, yet they 


* 
3 * 55 28 > \ 
»* 
- * * 
— 


Arn * N 1 
,__ Astaincenr Bokvins. 


- : Lo 


Take Rob of the, Cornelian-cherry, three Drams ; Extract 
of Tormentil, ane Dram; Armenian Bole levigated, two 

Scruples 3 Pre 'd Blood-ftone, ä 
n + Quantity :- Mix, and make 
* n 


| Signature Tbe aftringent Boluſes, one of which is to be 
taken every three Hours, in a little auſtere red Wine. 
"There art tay fat Earths us'd in Medicine, which go b 
the Name of 14 Boles ; as | | * 
Bolus ARMENA, Offic. Bolus Armena Orientalis, Mont. 
Exot. 13. Bolus Orientalis, Charlt, Foff. 5. Calc. Muf. 111. 
Bolus 23 e Arminiaca, Dugd. Ind. 118. Bolus Orien- 
talis, quibuſdam  Armeny, Worm: Muſ. 11. Belus ſeu Terra 
Armenia, Aldrov. Muſ. Metall. Bolus Armenius verus, 


Roms, 7. Belus vera quibuſdam. BOLE-ARMONIAC. 


* is 205 thy Subſtance, of « palo-rellowith, Colour, in- 
ing what to Red. Itis T pinguious 
friable, and of a ſtyptic Taſte. 4 is Ugg out of the Ming 
in 41 and thence brought to us. It is, at preſent, very 
rare with us ; for what is found in the Shops, 8 to 


the Colour of red Okre, is imported from Sha and Normandy, 
and is thought to be little different from the Rubricd {yn ica. 
It is an Alexipharmic, and thoſe Acidities in the 


Blood which are prejudicial to Health. It is aſtringent in ſome 
. ay, for G * 25d us'd in Fluxions of Humours, 
apply'd externally, it adrying Quality, and induces 
Cicatrixes bs Wounds.” Dale. 1 0 | 
Fracaſtorius ſays, that Bole Armoniac given to a Perſon al- 
moſt in the Agonies of Death, fromthe Bite of a Spider, in- 
ſtantly cur'd him. | 
Borvs AxMENA ALBA, Mont. Exot. 13. WHITE 
ARMENIAN BOLE. Dake. 

This Bolt is t from Armenia. Its Virtues are the ſame 
with thoſe of the Hole Armoniate, but it is hot to be met with 
in our Shops. DS. 

Borus ARMENA LUTEA, Mont. Exot. 14. Bolks Iuteus 
2 i, Kentm. 7. Bolus Armenus naturalis flayus, Aldrov. 
Muf. Metall. 270. An Terra Arabica figillata Jublutea, Charlt. 


7 6. 1 w HIND wh 7 
is eres to ongue, is a Aſtrin and 
ſaid to be a powerful Reſiſter of Malignity. Dale mM 


Pots BrzszNs1s, Ind. Med. 21. EARTH OF - 
BLOTS. In 


This is an Earth of a reddiſh Colour; but I have never 
. V2 any Accounts of its Virtues, or its Uſe in Medicine. 
f Bol vs Bont tc A, Offic. Aldrov, Muſ. Metall. 271. Bo- 


lits Bohemicus rubens,” Kentm. 7. GERMAN BOLE. 
It is an earthy Subſtance, of the ſame Colour with the Orien- 


tal Bole Armoniac, but ſomewhat fainter, It has ſome Veins 


of n yellowiſh Colour raging thro" it, and is heavy, eaſily 
friable, and of an aſtringent Taſte. It is digg'd from the Mines 
of Bohemia, and thence imported to us. 

Its Virtues are the ſame with thoſe of the Bole Armoniac, and 
it is much kept in-our Shops. A/drovandus informs us, that it is a 
very efficacious Medicine in all exanthematous Fevers. Dali. 

orus CANDIDUs, Offic. Bolus candidus nignicenſir ſeu 
Terra figillata Goltbergenſis, Charlt. Foſſ. 5. Worm. Muſ. 10. 
Bolus candidus Lignicenjis, Schw. Foſſ. 397. Terra  figillata 
Lignicenfis, Schrod. 318. Aldrov. Muſ. Metall. 265. Unicornu 
Miners ,Schrod, 111. 318. Arwngia Lune Chymicis, WHITE 


- This Bole is digg'd from the Earth at Gran in Hungary, and 
c | Pains of - the 185 ſtrengthens 
the Brain, is efficacious, in curing ries, and 
the Fluor Albus. pri %cp > 2 TY 
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BOLE r 
of this Bole. I take it to 


at Goltberg in Liege. 


It relieves and mitigates 


Dale confeſſes he knows nothing 
be the red French Bole, which is got in many Parts of France, 
Pomet gives the enſuing Account of the French Boles, © - 

& be Bole which we ſell is found in ſeveral Parts of France, 
« about Blois and Satumur, or Bourgogne, and which is of 
« various Colours, as grey, red, and yellow, The Yellow is 
c the moſt valuable, becauſe it paſſes the readieſt for Bole of 
<« the Levant, and becauſe it fits the Gilders beſt, £4 
As theſe Boles are the deareſt, becauſe of the Charge of 
6 2 to Paris from Blois and Saumur, we pre- 
6© fer that of Baville and other Places about Paris, becauſe the 
4 Peaſants bring it us at a cheaper Rate than we can buy the 
«© other. The beſt is, the cleaneſt, ſmootheſt, and well-colour'd, 
4 of à light-ydlowiſh Red, which, being taſted, ſeems to 
« melt, like Butter, in the Mouth. Its Thickneſs is known 
« by fticking to the Tongue. The counterfeit or adulte- 
4% rate Bole is of à fad-deep Red, ſandy, and gritty, being, 
""—_ not of a third Part of the Price. It is very 9204 
9 Is | 


and aſtringent, good agai 
„thin Humours, reſiſts Putrefaction, and s poiſonous 
Bodies. It is likewiſe us d in ſpitting of Blood, bleeding 
* Wounds, and alſo to conſolidate broken Bones, and ſtrength- 
en weak Limbs. ” | 
Bolus Toccavigns:s, Offic. Charlt. Foſſ. 


„Worm. 


Muſ. 2. Bolus Hungaricus, Crato. Bolus Tolaikut, Sch. 
o. Bolus Pannonicur verus, Kentm. 7. TRANSYLVA- 
IAN BOLE. 


"This Bole has all the Characteriſtics of the true Armenian 
Bole, and melts in the Mouth like Butter, It is digg d from 
the Earth in Tranſylvania near Tolai. 

'Tt is highly celebrated as an efficacious Medicine in Catarrhs 
and the Plague. It was firſt apply'd to medicinal Purpoſes by 
Crato, who prefers it to the Armenian Bole brought from 
Try. I cannot determine whether it is really different from 
all the former or not. Dale. 

'Botvs FapriLis. The ſame as Rubrica Fabrilis, which ſee. 

Bolus — 7 A Name for the Althæan, Marſh-mal- 
IBK. One Ce froe Hen, G E 

| , Offic, Goffipium /rve Aylen, Ger. 753. Emac. 

01. Geſſipium fruteſcens — Park. Theat. 4-4 Goſ- 
7 ium fruteſcens, ſemine nigro, C. B. Pin. 430. Alon frve Ge. 
fipium herbaceum, J. R. 1. 343. Raii Hiſt. 2. 1064. Tourn. 
Inſt. 101. Elem. Bot. 84. Boerh. Ind. A. 273. Gofipium her- 
2 ſemine albo, Hiſt. Oxon. 3. 517. c6 -BUSH. 

ale, + 

The Cotton-buſh, or Shrub, grows to be a Yard high, or 
more, ſpread out into many Branches, with many brittle woody 
Stalks, on which grow Leaves, divided into five Segments, not 
much unlike the Leaves of Maple, ſtanding on pretty long 
Foot-ſtalks ; among theſe, on the Upper-part of the Branches, 

row 'the Flowers, of a pale-yellow Colour, with a purple 

ttom, in Shape like thoſe of Mallows, or the Small Holy-oak, 
and are ſucceeded by roundiſh or oval Capſulæ or Seed-yeſſels, 
which, when ripe, open into three uſually, and ſometimes four 
Partitions, diſcovering the white ſoft n, among which 
lies dark-brown, longiſh, round Seed. 

Cotton is cultivated in Greece, Turky, Sicily, and Malta. 
It flowers in June. 

The Seed, which is the only Part us'd, is of a balſamic Na- 
ture, us'd in Coughs, Shortneſs of Breath, and Soreneſs of the 
Lungs, cauſing Expectoration, and freeing them from tough 
Phlegm. It is alſo reſtringent, and good to ſtop Fluxes of all 
Sorts. Miller's Bot. Off N 

fn the Shops the Seeds and Wool of this Shrub are us'd. 
The Wool burn'd, and reduc'd to Powder, the Ef- 
fuſion of Blood from Wounds, if put into them. The Seeds 
are for Diſorders of the Kidneys and Liver, but pre- 
judicial to the Head and Stomach. They are alſo efteemed ex- 
cellent for thoſe who are afflicted with a Cough, or Difficulty 
of breathing. They are good for the Stone, yield a wholfome 
Nouriſhment, ſtrengthen the Conſtitution, CF cure the Dyſen- 
tery ; for, by their lenitive Quality, they obtund the acrid and 
exulcerating Humours, Cofp. Hy mann. de Medic. offic. L. 2. 
C. 105. The Oil expreſſed fr e Seeds removes Spots of the 
Skin, and cures running Sores of the Head. Zacut. Lufitan. 
Prax, 5 of L. 1. C. 2. in O. In Egypt, according to 
Proſper AM pinus, they extract a Mucilage from the Seeds, juſt as 
they do from thoſe of the Fleabane and Quinces, which is of 
Uſe in burning Fevers, and corroſive Coughs. They alſo re- 
ſtrain all immoderate Fluxes of the Menſes. Rein. Solenand. 
Confil. Medic, 8. Sc. 4. The Inhabitants of Malta fatten 
their Cattle with the Seeds of this Herb, which have a Taſte 
reſembling that of an Acorn. See Henr. Bunting. Itinerar. 
S. S. p. 2. fol. 95. See alſo Pliny, L. 12. C. 10 & 11. Des- 
pbraſt. de Plantis, L. g. C. 4. Claud. Salmaſ. ad Solin. p. 2. 
296. and 998. and Eraſm. Franciſc. Part. 1. p. 552. Barthol. 

orn. Botanolog. 

BOMBUS. Bios. A Word made to imitate a Sound, 
by a Figure the Rhetoricians call 2 z a reſounding, 
ringing Noiſe, proceeding from Blaſts which break out of a nar- 
row Paſſage, and diffuſe themſelves abroad ; but if thoſe Blaſts 
fall into a narrow Paſlage, and vent themſelyes, as it were, 
thro* Chinks, there is heard a Stridar, a grating Noiſe, or an 
rg In Coac. Ae wr SSA. 9 Net ird, Jar dete , = 4 
„ reſounding Noiſe, and Ringing in the Ears, in acute Dis- 
© eaſes, is mortal. | * 

BOMBYLIUM. Beopu4arry is expounded in Galen's Exe- 
geſis by a narrow-mouth'd Cup, or a Cover, fo call'd from its 
ringing Sound. The Word occurs, Lib. 3. de Morb. x bio 

Aukeuv & vagina mrowiver, wil „ Ai i « 7 
vers. Let the Patient drink a little ſweet diluted Wine, 
«© not cold, out of a wide-mouth'd Bombylium. 
BOMBYX, Offic. N ” Goedart. 1. 112. s 42» 
Lift, Ed. Angl. 41. N. za. 1 * Ort. 1. - Aldrov. 
de Inſect. 2 F. Jonſ. de Inſect. 114. The SILK. W ORM. 

* This Inſect undergoes a and ſurpriſing Metamor- 
phoſis in the ſeveral Periods of its Exiſtence. This Animal, or 
Vorm, is call'd Bombyx in the Shops, and is produced from 


Fluxes and Gleets, Tt thickens * 


B OM 

ſmall „ hatched by the genial Heat of the Sun, in the 
Spring of the Year, It feeds Mulberry-leaves till it bas 
arriv'd at a State of Maturity, this uſually put into 
a ſmall Paper-bag, where they wrap themſelves up in a filken 
Caſe, which, coming from their Mouths, is, without Interrup- 
tion, carry'd very often round them. I his Caſe is ſometimes of a 
palih, and ſometimes of a yellowiſh Colour. Ih this Caſe, os 

it remains wrapt up, till it is transform'd into its Chry- 
ſalis or Aurelia, — dead; but, at laſt, it ſallies forth 
from its Coat in the Form Butterfly, with four Wings; 
and after a Copulation, which laſts 


Number o „ and dies likewiſe. The whole Worm, the 
Silk, and the ſilken Coat or Covering, are us'd in Medicine. 

Silk- worms dry*d, and reduc'd to a Powder, are, by ſome, 
apply d to the Crown of the Head for removing Vertigos and 

nvulfions. The Silk, and Caſe or Coat, are of a due Tem- 
perament between Heat and Cold, and corroborate and recruit 
the vital, natural, and animal Spirits. Dale from Schroder. 

N. B, We muſt take care not to uſe the Coat or Caſe, if it 
is either ſtain'd with their Excrements, or if the Aurelia or 
Wo yemains 1 Dale. 1 4 

ilk yields by Diſtillation, a volatile Spirit and 
1 
dard's Drops, formerly ſo famous. ; 

BOMP URNICKEL. A Sort of very coarſe black Bread, 
much ug'd in ¶ęſiphalia, on which Hoffman gives the following 
Diſſertation. 

Tis a Truth not to be call'd in queſtion, that the Bodies of 
Animals, being inceſſantly and variouſly agitated by the Heat 
and pony Forks of their Fluids, io, by that very means, 
continually loſe ſome of their Parts, and, conſequently, ſtand 
in need of a ſeaſonable Supply and Reparation of them. 

This Supply or Reparation is advantageouſly made by Ali- 
ments, which nouriſh and ſupport our Bodies, and ſupply the 
Place of the waſted eliminated Humours, aſſuming their Na- 
tures, and transforming themſelves into Blood and Juices. Bur, 
of the ſeveral kinds of Aliment, Bread is the principal and 
moſt conſiderable ; for, according to /fidorus, the Latin Word 
Panis, which fignifies Bread, is derived from the Greek Word 
Ila, which imports as much as the Engliþ Expreſſion, All in 
all, Tis certain that Bread is, as it were, the Baſis of Food, 
and an univerſal Aliment, which is highly agreeable to the Con- 
ſtitution, and grateful to the Stomach ; and which has not only 
been daily us'd, but highly approv'd by moſt Nations of the 
World, from the very Infancy of Mankind to this preſent Time; 
ſo that it is with good Reaſon call'd the chief or principal of Ali- 
ments : And, indeed, all the farinaceous Grains, and the Bread 

epar'd of them, contain Principles more ſimilar to our vital 

uices, than any other Subſtances us'd in Food. 

For tis certain, that the Fluids of our Bodies are ſed 
of Corpuſcles of widely different Figures and Bulks ; and that 
they contain, as we find from Chymical Proceſſes, a Variety of 
Principles or Elements; Sulphur, for Inſtance, Oil, volatile 
Salt, — Earth, Water, and other Principles of a like 
Nature. The like Elements are contain 'd in Bread; for, upon 
Diſtillation, it yields an oleous, and ſomewhat acid, Spirit, 
which, beſides other Subſtances, ſpeedily diſſolves Coral, and, 
by a previous Digeſtion, produces a reddiſh Tincture, which is 
a Medicine of conſiderable Efficacy. Bread alſo yields a 

uantity of an inflammable Oil, and a great deal of a black 
fix'd Earth is found at the Bottom of the Veſſel after its Diſtil- 
lation. As for the thick and mucilaginous Subſtance it contains, 
it is obvious to our Senſes, without the Aſſiſtance of Chymiſtry. 
That it contains ſubtil ſpirituous Parts, of a comforting Qua- 
lity, is not only proved by the Authority of Sacred Writ, but 
by the Evidence of Senſe ; for the very Smell of Bread is refreſh- 
ing, and Water prepar'd of Bread, eſpecially of the coarſer 
kind, is, by Phyſicians, highly extoll'd as a Liquor of an ana- 
leptic and cordial ity. Its daily Uſe alſo proves, that it 
conveys Strength and Nouriſhment to the Body. Beſides, the 
Stomach is greatly delighted with this Species of Aliment, on 
account of its mild and ſubtil Acid, by whoſe means the diffol- 
vent Force and Activity of the Menſtruum, appropriated for 
the NN and Digeſtion of Food, is highly increaſed and 
augmented, | 

A great many other Things known to the Antients con- 
cerning the Nature, Virtue, and various Kinds of Bread, might 
on this Occafion be advanced, were they neceſſary to my pre- 
ſent Deſign. However, on this Subject the Reader may con- 
ſult Hippecr. L. 2: de Via. Rat. Atheneus, L. 3. Cap. 17. & 
18. Pollex, L. 7. Gap. 11. and Pliny, L. 18. Gy. 

My preſent is only y, but briefly, to inqui 
into the Nature and Qualities of that coarſe Bread uſed by 
the Inhabitants of Y/:fphalia, which acquir'd the Name of 
Bonpournickel, from a French Traveller, that I may reſcue 
this Bread from the Contempt it lies under in the Opinions of 


„ Gatlin of Dena ws nn „ 4 
moſt antient Nations, under the Name of Panis fir furaceus, 
| | or 
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er fur furaceous Bread, becauſe it was not throughly purged 
from the Bran, according to Alus Gellins, L. 2. Cap. g. 
was alſo called Panis 2 impure Bread. 

tes. Atbemaunt, L. 3. c 

He alſo called it 


vey'd Strength to the Members of the ee Petr, Fa- 
ber Agoniſtices L. 5 Cay. 3. By Cen, ian, L. . 
C. 16. it is called Panis cibarias, and Panis gregarizs; and by 


esd rte, that is, Bread which contai deal of 
TOAUT » is, d w ns a great 
Nouriſhment; whereas that which was made of Flour, or 
the fineſt Meal, was called jaryoreopsrip&-, or Bread which 
yields little Nouriſhment, according to Mtherzws, in the above- 

uoted Book. For this Reaſon the Wreſtlers of old, whoſe 
Liebe were of a large and robuſt Make, and who were full 
of Fleſh and Blood, only uſed the Coliphium, or coarſe Bread, 
for Dinner, and at Supper Swines Fleſh, not boil'd, but a 
little roaſted by the Fire : They alſo drank warm Water, not 
only that they might receive the more Nouriſhment from their 
groſs and thick Food, but that they might alſo be the 
ſenſible of the ſaturating and filling lity of it. See Pe- 
trus Faber, in the above-mention'd Book; as alſo Galen de Ali- 
mentis, and Arrianus, Lib. 3. Verrius in Pliny informs us, 
that the Roman People, for three hundred Years, uſed only the 
Bran of their Corn. See Fulvii Urſini Append. p. 316. For 
this hard and firm Food generates Humours lefs fubjeR to 
Corruption, nouriſhes much more than that which is ſoft and 
fine, reſiſts Hunger more powerfully, and 8 Bodies fit- 
ter for bearing Hardſhips and Injuries, and leſs ſubject to thoſe 
Diſorders which proceed from a Colliquation of the Blood ge- 
nerally reſulting from its exceſſive Heat. 

The Inhabitants of 2 who are a hardy and robuſt 
Race of People, capable of enduring the greateſt Fatigue, and 
undergoing the ſevereſt Hardſhips, are living Proofs of the ſalu- 

ualities of B ietel. Ti remarkable that the 
Th Apbelians are rarely attack*'d by acute Fevers, and thoſe 
Diſeaſes which proceed from an Ebullition of the Humours, 
and a certain malignant Colliquation of the Blood, and of the 
Elements or Principles of which it is compoſed. But the 
Diſeaſes which rage them are of a cold and chronical 
Nature, a Circumſtance to be aſcrib'd to the Grofineſs of 
their Food, and Hardneſs of their Diet : For, when but a 


ſmall Quantity of ſuch Aliments as are difpoſed and prepared 
for a ſpeedy 88 tion is taken, the Humours un a ſlow 
and leſs violent —— : Hence an Exceſs of Heat is 


revented by the Cohefion of the viſcid Parts. Nor can the 
| Dna. the Body, which have acquir'd a firm and durable 


Texture, be eafily broken and deftroy'd by a preternatural 
and morboſe Ferment ; and I am of Opinion, that 
the maſterly Turn of Genius, the Evennefs of „ and 


the happy Judgment of tranſacting Buſineſs, with which the 
Meſiphalians are peculiarly bleſſed, as alſo their Promotions in 
foreign Countries both in Church and State, preferable to 
the Natives, are Circumſtances to be aſcribed partly to their 
Education, and partly to their Method of living. They are 
highly qualified for r and Induſtry, to which they are 
inur'd and — 1 — _ — = as People, 
by doing nothing, inſenſibly n to do itt, ſo, by Diligence 
1 che honeſt Einployment of Life, the Seeds — Vice, and 
the Exorbitance of lawleſs Paſſions, are check d in due Time. 
And the Method of living uſed by the Wf#phalians contri- 
butes not a little to the Production of this happy Effect. Ari- 
flotle, Lib. 1. Pol. 3. judicicly dbſeryes, that a Diverſity 
Food and Aliment produces # proportionable Diverſity in the 
Lives and Morals of Men; nor is this afferted without a 


State and Motion of what we call the animal Spirits, ſuch al- 
fo will be the Inclinations, „ Operations of the 
Mind, and Morals. But this is a Truth ſo well known to 

irre- 


Phyſicians, and confirmed by Arguments ſo ſt 
fragable, that it does not, on , l 
her Illuſtration. | | 
tber Pere gras iris for by Labor and M 

ian: r wits; for, 
« viſci — ſufficiently divided, and 
prepar d in ſuch a marinet, as not on 
the ſolid Parts, by a cloſer Union F 
but alfo generates ſufficiently firm Spirits, which, as they are 
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courſe beconie leſs ſubjeRt to Dilipation ; ſo that the ſpirituous 
Parts, being fore'd to the Centre, and render'd ſtronger by a 
mutual Union, are of an uncommon Force and 


But 'tis not to be denied, that this groſs Food is leſs ſaſe 
and falutary, for ſuch as have the Misfortune of weakly Con- 
ſtitutions, or thoſe who live a quiet and idle Life, or are not ac- 
cuſtom'd to Labour. Hence Hippecretes, de Medicina priſe. 


juſtly obſerves, That the ſtronger Aliments, if ſubdued by 
„Nature, are excellent Nourifhers; if not, they produce 
Paine, and cold Diſeaſes. And Celſus informs ud, That 


5 — * Foods are not eaſily concocted z but that, when 


Bo „they nouriſh more than other Aliments.” 80 
that Labour and Motion are abſolutely neceſſary for thoſe 
who uſe ſtrong Aliments. Athletic Bodies, and ſuch as are 
accuſtom'd to Labour and Exerciſe, receive a more folid 
Nouriſhment than thoſe who are habituated to a calm and idle 
Life, in whom the Nutririon, and the Fat produc'd by it, 
are generally of being faulty ; for tis the Motion 
and Circulation of the Blood, which by its internal Attrition, 
and elaſtic Force, reſolves, ſubdues, deterges, and converts 
the Particles of the Aliments into the Subſtance of our Bodies; 
whereas Reſt deſtroys Nutrition, and generates Obſtructions, 
which prove a fruitful Source of Diſeaſes, and render the Ge- 
nius flow and fluctuating. 

From what hay been ſaid, I think it evidently appears, that 
the 3 Bonpournickel is of a highly nouriſhing Qua- 
* that this firm and ſtrong Species of Aliment, by 

ich both their Bodies and Minds are recruited, may be more 
ſafely uſed, and produce more ſalutary Effects in theſe People, 
who are accuſtom'd to Labour, than a more delicate Diet can 
in thoſe who are habituated to Idleneſs. Beſides, if we will 
but take the Pains to put «this Matter to the Teſt of Reaſon, 
many ſatisfactory Proofs of the Excellency of the H#eftphalian 
Bread occur; for the Nature and Qualities of this groſs furfu- 
raceous Bread, are widely different from thoſe of that which 
is made of the fineſt Meal. The coarſe J/iphalian Bread, 
upon Diftillation, yields a very large Quantity of an empyreu- 
matic inflammable Oil. Bread indifferently fine, ſuch as that 
commonly called Second Bread, yields a moderate Quantity 
of a ſimilar Oil: But Bread of the fineſt Flour yields a very 
ſmall Quantity, or rather none at all of it. Beſides, Bran 
itſelf, upon Diſtillation, yields a large Quantity of Oil, pro- 
duced, in my Opinion, from the hard external Huſk, which is 
continually upon by the Warmth of the ambient At- 
moſphere. Now tis very well known, that a diſtill'd Oil is 
an active Principle, hi eeable to our Conſtitutions, ſuit- 
ed to the Maſs of Blood ; a Balſam, as it were, to the Humours, 
and a faithful Guardian of a due and natural Temperament. 
The Blood itſelf, upon Diſtillation, yields an inſlammable Oil; 
and the more it kes of this oleaginous Principle, the greater 
Strength it ſupp! ies, and the more effectually it preſerves Life 
and Health. That diſtill'd Oils are the Repoſitory, and, as it 
were, the Matrix of a volatile Salt, with which the animal 
Kingdom abounds, is a Truth ſufficiently known to thoſe wha 
have any tolerable Acquaintance with Chymiſtry. 

From what has been ſaid, we may eaſily ſee, how much 
— + is preferable to other Kinds of Bread, It may 
juſtly be called a medicinal Aliment, fince, beſides that _ 

y which it is ſo friendly to our Conſtitutions, it is poſſeſſed of 
another, by which it remarkably reſtores Strength, corrects a 
moiſt Intemperies, dries, defends from Putrefaction, and recruits 
the ſpent and diffipated Spirits : For which Reaſon it may be ex- 
hibited as a Medicine, in Caſes where Strength is loſt, where 
the Force and due Texture of the Blood is deſtroy'd, and where 
a Diſſipation of Spirits is dreaded, either in Broth — 
with Wine, Sugar, and Cinnamon, or in its own diſtil'd W 
ter of wh ſweet Taſte, which is excellent in Loſs of 
—_ phthiſical and hectical Diſorders. I need not, on this 
Oc , mention its ſingular Uſe, when a 
Pains of the Head, and in Caſes where the Intention is to diſſi- 
N —— poſſeſs d of a ſingular Quality 

„ this e is a not 
to be found in other Bread, fince, notwithſtanding the Coarſe- 
neſs of its Texture, it renders the Belly ſoluble. This Virtue 
in coarſe Bread was long obſerved by Hippocrates, who 
affirms, ** That Bread of unſifted is s purgati h 
< whereas that which is „is proportionably leis ſo ; ; 
«« that which is pureſt of all, is fo far from operating in this 
4 way, that it renders People coſtive. I am of Opinion, 
„ A ng 2 I exture 
and Figure of the , which 1 and continual 
Stimulus to the ſmall inteſtinal Fibres, to perform their excre- 
tory Motion ; for, according to Galen, Bran is poſſeſi d of a 
deterſive Quality Hence we may obſerve, that Grueb made 
of coarſe are excellently qualified for keeping the Belly 
ſoluble. | 

As for the Medicines prepared of this B iclel, the 
principal and moſt celebrated is the following Water, — is 

| exceliegt 


d externally in 
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excellent for reſtoring Strength, und recruiting 
Humidity of the Body in hectie Heats, It 


Take one Pound of the Bread bruis'd ; of the Juice of Cray- 


fiſh, half a Pound ; of May Dew, four Pounds ; 


water, four Ounces; of Nutmegs, half an Ounce ; and 
of Saffron, one Dram: Let the Whole be diſtil'd together 


in Balues Marie, applying a moderate Heat. 
t Smell, 


Thus a hi | 
for * 
be 


hly cordial Water is yielded, of a 
teful to — and excellently calcula 
Fedtical Heats ; for which Purpoſe half a Pint of it mu 


taken dally, either by itſelf, or with Powder of calcin'd Hartſ-- 


ſides, if a ſpirituous ſtomachie Water is deſired, this Bread 

is to be diſtil'd with Rheniſh-wine, adding a ſufficient Quantity 

of Nutmegs and Cinnamon. By this Proceſs a Water is yielded 

which is of ſingular Service for ſtrengthening the Stomach, when 

afflicted with an exceſſive Relaxation, Vomiti 

Appetite. 

a Retort, and well purg 
dicine agreeable enough to the human Conſtitution, and highl 

' efficacious in removing Impurities of the Blood, If this Spirit 


is expoſed for ſome time to the Rays of the Sun, it aſſumes a - 


reddiſh Colour, The Virtues and Excellencies of this Spirit are 
more fully inſiſted on by Job. Tackius in Chryſog. Anim. Haf- 
man O. Chym. | 8 

BON. The Coffee- tree, or As MIN OI DES, which ſee; 

BONA, or BOONA, in Blancard, is the Bean, or Kid- 
ne -bean, 

BO NASUs. A kind of wild Ox, as high as a Bull, and 
bigger than a common Ox. His Head and 
with great yellow Hairs, longer and ſoſter than thoſe of a Horſe. 
His Hgrns. are turned inward, fo that they are no great Defence 
to him; their Colour is a fine ſhining Black. Ihe Hair of his 
Body is aſh-colour'd Grey, inclining to Red. His Skin is v 
hard, and Proof againſt Blows ; and he lows like an Ox. He 


is found between Paonia and Media, and lives among the 
Fiſh that lives near the Shore. 
His Horns are aſtringent, ſudorific, and alexipharmac. Le- 


Mountains. His Fleſh is very good Food, | 


mery de Dragues. | 
WR I is explained by Rulandus vitreati I ſuppoſe 
az'd. 
o BONDUCH, Offic. Bonduch Indorum, Jonſ. Dendr. 300. 
Banduch cinerea, folits longioribus, Act. Philoſ. Lond. N. 267, 
702. Benduch vulgare majus polypbyllum, Plum. Nov. Gen. 
25. Boerh. Ind. A. 2. 59. Bonduch Pianta Indiano, Zan. 44. 
Bonduch Indians, Pon. teal. Bald. 32. Arbor exotica Riege 
foliis lentiſei, C. B. Pin. 399. Raii Hiſt, 2. 1743. Herm. 
Muſ. Zeyl. 35. Arbor ſpinoſa Indica, muricatis 72 uit, Park. 
Theat. 1551. Lobus echinatus, or Bezoar Nuts, Ger. Emac. 
1554. Lobus echinatus, fructu cæſio, foliis longioribus, Herm. 
Pa ad. Bat. Prod. 348. Cat. Jam. 144. Hiſt. 2. 41. Lobus 
alius exoticus hir ſutus cum piſo dure cinerei coloris, Chab. 92. 
Lobus *xwd'ns cum piſo dure cinerei coloris, J. B. 1. 439. 
Acacia glorioſa, lentiſci folits, ſpino ſa, * ſpicato luteo, filiqua 
magna muricata, Pluk. Almag. 4. Phytog. Tab. 2. Fig. 2. 
Caretti, Hort: Mal. 2. 3 ab. 22. Inimboy Braſilienſubus, 
Marcg. 12. Inimbey Braſilianorum frutex Gene picatus pla- 
tylobis echinaidibus,  glycyrrhize folits, Breyn. Prod. 1. 40. 
Inimboia frve Sylva de praya Luſitanis, Piſ. 95. (Ed. 1648.) 
Inimboy, Ejuſd. 205. (Ed. 1658.) Cri/ta pavonis glycyrrbize 
folio minor repens ſpinoſiſſima, flore Iuteo fþi ini 
filigua latiſſima echinata, jemine rotundo cinereo, lineis circulari- 
bus cinfto majore, Breyn. Prod. 2. 38, Commel, Flor. Mal. 93. 
MOLUCCA NUTS, MARSAO, BEZOAR NUTS. 


It grows to a Man's Height, and is a Native of both Indies; 


the Parts in Uſe are the round Beans, which are of an Aſh-co- 
lour, white on the Inſide, extremely bltter, and taſteleſs. 
They are good in Hernias, diſcuſs Flatulencies, eaſe the 
Colic, comfort a weak Stomach, provoke the Menſes, and 
expel the Stone. Dale. a 
„There is another. rarer 
Ray, under the Title of 
ſpineſa. 
. BONIFACIA. The ſame as Laurws 
Lavkus.. Blancard. So 
BONTIA. Barbados wild Olive unge. 5 
It has a perſonated Flower, conſiſting of one Leaf, whoſe 
upper Lip is erect, and the under Lip divided into three Parts. 
rom out of the Cup ariſes the Pointal, fixed like a Nail in the 
inder Part of the Flower, which afterwards becomes an oval 
Tuit,.. which is ſoft, and full of Juice, in which is contained 
e * Seed, incloſed in a Nut of the ſame Form. Miller's 
ict. Vel. 2. | 
; Wo LF no 2 Virtues 1 this Plant. 
; „ ah, xa, Good. It ines in general 
what a. Perſon ought to chuſe, do, or. on — coin rely, 


5 


the homogeneous 
is prepared thus: 


, or Loſs of. 
Beſides, the Spirit of this Bread when diſtil'd dry in 
4 from its fetid Oil, is a ſudorific Me- 


eck are cover'd 


icato minimo, 


ies of it barely mentioned by 
onduch Indorum, filigua minime 


 bice Borax, Worm. 21. 


— 5a Tincar eft_Arabum, ex ,quo — Gre- 
according to Galen, Lib. 7+ de ippecr. et Platon. Decr. « 2. corum, ax corundem Arabum, 7 ＋ * 


| 1 
* ; * 
1 - , . 


Bonum e itſelf, and comparativel 
2 | 225 2 ds a Jeb Evil Galen, C. 20. - 
| BONDS nENRious: Tara. bona, Metcurialis, Ofc. 


onus Henricus, J, B. 2. „Ger. 259. Emac. 329. Bonus 
2 Tota-bona, S — new . cinq rum, 
Volck. 67. Bonus Henricus, nh Mercurialis, Pharm. Edengb. 
4. Blitum Banus Henricus dictum, Raii Hiſt. z, 195. -Blitum . 
perenne Bonus Henricus dictum, Synop. . Blifum per | 


* 
ſpinachie facie, Hiſt. Oxon. 2. 599. triplex Cbenopadia, 
A triangulo, Hort. Monſp. 29.9 henpodiun folio. — 


El. Bot. 406. Tourn, Init. 505. Dill. Cat. 67. Buxb, 20. 


Lapathum untuoſum, folio triamgulo, C. B. 115. + Lapathum: 


unttuoſum, ſrve, Banus Henricus, Park. 1226, Munt. Herb. 
Brit. 20% ENGLEH MERCURY. . DI. 
This Mercury has a thick, yellowiſh, perennjal Root, with 


ſeveral Fibres ; the Lea 


a Foot high, with ſeveral of the like Leaves growing on them; 
lowers, incloſing 


"The only Officinal Preparation is the Mel Mercuriale, which 
is thus made : N | 


Take of the Juice of Mercury, three Pounds ; of Honey, 
two Pounds : Let them be depurated, and boiled up toge- 
ther, to the Conſiſtence of Honey. ; 


This is ſeldom uſed, except in Clyſters. 
BOOPS, Boax, Box, put, Bag, Bran. The Name of a 
Its is reckon'd among 
Meats eaſy of Digeſtion, and is adviſed to ſick Perſons. It is 
deſcribed by Aldrovandus, Lib, 2. de Piſc, 

BOOS thalaffiu, Beds barauis, from bdaaun, the Sea, the 
Genitive of Þs N,, the Sea- cow. The Words are in 
Galen's Exegeſis on Hippocrates, which he expounds by 
oe x od ns i iv ix Fr, „ this is a cartilaginous Fiſh.” 
This Sort of Fiſhes Pliny, Lib..g. Cap. 24. calls plani, and 
amongſt them he reckons the Sea-cow ; and fo dots Ari/tetle, 
Lib. 5. Hit. Anim, Cap. K and Lib. 6, Cap, 12. who, as 
Pliny ſays, calls all thoſe Kinds osa«n, ** cartilaginous,” 
which are diſtinguiſhed from others by having a Cartilage inſtead 
of a Spina, or Chine-bone of the Back. Fogſius. 

BORACO, Capiftrum Auri, ** the Bridle of Gold.” Ru- 
landus. See Salmaſiuss Remark on this Name under Bok ax. 

BORADES, Filings.  Rulandus. | ba 

BORAGO, Offic. Beorrago, Park. Parad. 249. Chab. 
515. Borrago. hortenſit, or Garden Borage, Ger. 653. Emac. 

97. Raii Synop. 3. 228. Hiſt, Oxon. 3. 437. Borrago flori- 
us caeruleis, J. B. 3. 374. Tourn. Inſt. 133. Boerh. Ind. A. 
188, Berrage floribus carruleis & albis, Nn Hiſt. 1. 


| Fug/effim latifolium, Borrago, C. B. Pin. 256. BORRAGE. 


Dale. k 4 
The Root of Bo is thick, whitiſh, and but little 
branched ; from which ſpring ſeveral large, long, and roundiſh 
reen Leaves, wrinkled, rough, and even prickly in handling. 
Stalk likewiſe is rough and prickly, beſet with ſmaller 
Leaves, bearing many Flowers at the Top, which are of one 
ſingle Leaf cut into five Segments, laid open like a Star, of 
a — blue Colour, with a black Umbo in the Middle, each of 
which is, ſucceeded by four brown angular Seeds, growing in a 
round Calyx. It grows in Gardens, but is found wild in 
divers Places near Houſes, and upon Walls; and flowers in 
June. The Leaves and Flowers are uſed. 8 
The Leaves are accounted Cordial, to comfort the 
Heart, and drive away Faintneſs and Melancholy; and to 
that Purpoſe, the Tops are frequently put into Wine, and 
Cool-tankards. They are likewiſe Alexipharmic, and good in 
malignant Fevers. | * 
The Flowers are one of the four Cordial Flowers. The 
22 Preparation is the Conſerve of the Flowers. 
iller's Bot. Of. br bog OS TH 
BORAX. kind of Salt uſed in mechanic Arts and Me- 
dicine. It is thus diſtinguiſh'd: ; 

Borax, Chryſecolla factitia, ſanterna Plinii & Tincar, Offic. 
Borax, lt. Foſl. 9: „Ind. 18. Nitrum unde Borax 
coguitur, Aldrov. Muſ. Metall. 324. Nitrum factitium, Ara- 
Nitrum nativum aliorum faſſilium 


durum, & ſpiſſum, ut Lapidi non abs re 


modo in terra „ 


Muſ. 
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The beſt Chry ſocolla· is what comes from Armenia, and is of 
The next in Goodneſs is the Macedonian, 
and this the Cyprian, of which Kind the pure is to be pre- 
thered Dirt and Stones is to be rejected. 
waſhing the Chry ſocolla is thus: Firſt, they 
break it, and then put it into a Mortar, where, pouring in Wa- 
ter, they rub the Chryſocolla well with their flat Hand 
let it alone to ſubſide, and then ſtrain 
it off, This done, they pour freſh Water to it, and work it as 
before, repeating the Operation till the Chryſocolla comes out 
nd unmixed 3 then they dry it in the Sun, and ſo lay it 


have a Mind to burn it, they do it in the follow- 
manner: Having pounded a ſufficient Quantity, they ſet 
it in a Pot upon the Coals, and proceed as has been directed in 


Cry ſocolla exterges the Marks of Scars, and checks Excreſ- 
cences z it is of a cleanſing, aſtri 
and is a gentle Septic, with ſome 
reckon'd amo 
danger Life. 


"2 livel Leek-green 


ferred ; what has 
The Manner 


the Peſtle ; after this they 


ngent, and heating Quality; 
ree of Mordacity. 
ngs which excite Vomiting, and en- 
ioſcorides, Lib. 5. Cap. 104. : 
hryſocolla is a liquid Subſtance, which runs through a Vein 
of Gold, and is condenſed by the Cold of the Winter to the 
The beſt is found in the Copper 
Goodneſs in the Silver Mines 
meet with it alſo in the Lead Mines, and a baſer Sort in the 
of making Chryſocolla 
much inferior to what 


Hardneſs of a Pumice-ſtone. 
Mines, and the next i 


Gold Mines. They 
artificially in all theſe Metals, thoug 
grows naturally, by introducing into the Vein a gentle Current 
of Water during all the Winter, till the Month of June, which, 
in that apd the next Month, drying up, leaves behind it the 
ſocolla, which may be underſtood, from this manner of 
ction, to be no other than a putrid Vein. The native 
Chryſocolla is far different from this with reſpect to Hardneſs ; 
they call it Lutea, though they dye it alſo with an Herb of that 
Name. It is of the Nature of 
Juice. They pound it in a Mortar, then paſs it through a fine 
Sieve ; after this they grind it ; and being thus reduc 
they paſs it through the Sieve again; what will not go through 
is pounded over again in the Mortar, and afterwards ground in 
the Mill. The Powder is always diſpoſed into ſmall Veſlels 
[catinos], and macerated in Vinegar, to take off all Hardneſs ; 
then pounded over again; and atterwards waſhed in Pans, and 
ſo dried. Aftet this they ſtain it with plumous Alum, and the 
Herb Lutea bzfore-mentioned ; and thus it is painted, before it 

ints. It matters much how bibulous and receptible it is; for 
if it does not immediately take the Colour, they add to it Schy- 
tanum and Turbyſtum, which are the Names of Drugs that diſ- 
poſe things to receive Colours. When the Painters have ſtain'd 
it, they call it Orobitis, and make two Sorts of it; the Yellow 
which is kept for a Paint; and the Liquid, reſultin 
iflolution of the Globules by Sweat; both theſe K. 
are made in Cyprus. 

The moſt valuable Chryſocolla is the Armenian, next to that 
the Macedonian, but the largeſt comes from Spain. The ut- 
moſt that can be ſaid in its Commendation is, that it very nearly 
reſents the Colour of a lively Corn-green. The 
o, in the Time of the public Shews, ordered the Area of 
the Circle to be ftrew'd with Chryſocolla, then enter'd himſelf, 
habited in the ſame'Colour, and after introducing a Rabble of 
Mechanics, entertain'd them with his Dexterity in driving a 
make three Kinds of Chryſocolla ; the rough, 
which is valued at ſeven Librz ; the middle Sort, valued at five 
Denarii ; and the Attrita, called alſo the herbaceous, at thir- 
teen Denarii. 

The Uſe of Chryſocolla in Medicine is to cleanſe Wounds, 
ax and Oil: As it is dry of itſelf, ſo it 
It is preſcribed alſo in the 
Orthopncea, being mixed with Honey. It provokes Vomiting, 
and is an Ingredient in Collyria for Cicatrices of the Eyes, and 
in green Plaiſters for mitigating Pains, and inducing a Cicatrix. 
Phyſicians call the Chryſoc 
The Goldſmiths lay Claim to the C 
from which Uſe it takes its Name, {xgvs%s, Gold, 
Glue, Solder] and is fo called 
It is temper d with 
Urine of a Boy, with an Addition of Nitre ; they pound it with 
Cyprian Copper Peſtles in Cyprian Mortars; we call it San- 
a Solder for that Gold which they call the 
Silveriſh, which is known by its acquiring a Brightneſs by an 
Addition of Santerna. But what they call the Cop 
the contrary, contracts itſelf, and looks dull, and is difficult to 
be ſolder'd. For this Kind they make a Solder, conſiſting of 
Gold, and. a ſeventh Part of $i _ added to the before-men- 
tioned, pounded together. iny, Lib. 
Chryſocolla are found 


have alſo a wa 


ool or Flax to imbibe any 


being mixed with 
dries and contracts. 


the Oribitis, Acefis. 
for ſoldering Gold, 


who uſe it for the like 


terna. This makes 


Some Sorts of 


B OR 


— 2 42 proper Chryſocolla. But there is 4. 
itious Sort, which is prepared by pounding them with Boys 
Urine in a Mortar of red Copper, with a Feſtle of the-fame 
Metal, in the Heat of the burning Sun. This is more medi- 
cinal than the native Kinds, and makes an exceltent Remedy 
for malignant Ulcers, either by itſelf, or mixed with proper Iu- 
3 Burning of it will diminiſh its pungent Quality. 
0. 2 Lib. 7. Cap. 3+ Aetins, Ti . Serm. 2. 

81. | 
Borax is a barbarous Word Latinized, and now every-where 
uſed inſtead of Chryſocolla. The later Greets alfo call it 
Pope; 100, ( Boruchion as Myrepſus, in the Ointment dd x/]yiev, 
of Citrons,”” Number forty-two, where one of the In 
dients is a Quantity Aids Sogay iv, ** of the Borachian Stone, 
where you ſee that Chryſocolla is called a Stone, But Dioſco- 
rides makes it a Property of the beſt Chry ſocolla to be without 
Stones; and ſo the beſt Stone muſt not be at all ſtony, which is 
abſurd. But I have often wonder'd how both Greets and La- 
tins of the later Ages came to uſe the Words Soyex, and Boyd 7100, 
inſtead of Chryſocolla, They ſeem to have received them 
from none but the Arabians ; and yet theſe are no Arabic 
Words. Therefore a great Man ha to be miſtaken in his 
Notes upon Garcias, Cap. 35. Lib. 1. where he obſerves 
that Borax is a corrupt Word, and that we ought to ſay 
Baurac, This Bawrac is indeed an Arabic Term, but never 
uſed for Chryſocolla, but for Nitrum, or Aphronitrum; it is 
Avicenna's Word for Nitrum, for he calls Aphronitrum, Zebed 
Baurac, that is, Spuma Nitri. The Arabians ſometimes 
alſo uſe the Greek Word Nitron, but Chryſocolla they call 
Tincar. In a very antient Copy of Dioſcorides, x evooxone ' 
(Chryſocolla) is expounded, by the Arabian Gloſſer, Tincar va 
Lezac Alzeheb, „ Tincar, or the Solder or Conſolidation of 
Gold.” In the latter Explication the Greet Word 7 evebnonac 
is expreſſed, being no other than that by which Gold is ſol- 
der'd. But Zebeb is put for Deheb, for this is Avicenna's Word 
for Chryſocolla, as Lezac Aldebæeb. This is the Chaldaic Name 
for Gold; for they alſo ſay , Dahab, inſtead of the He- 
brew m, Zahab, Gold. Braſſavolus, and others, obſerve, 
that Chryſocolla is called by the Arabians Capiſtrum Auri, 
„the Bridle of Gold.” They were led into this Miſtake by 
the old Interpreter, who on the Word Tincar, in Avitema, 
has theſe Words, et dicitur Capiſirum Auri, ** and it is called 
«© the Bridle of Gold.“ In the Arabic it is, „the Conſolida- 
<< tion or Soldering of Gold.” Avicenna uſes the Verb every- 
where as ſignifying to conglutinate and conjoin ſeparate Parts, 
in the ſame Senſe as the Greeks uſe ovyronandy and ve 
whence x pdguard, ** conglutinating Medicines.” But 
the Letters of the Verb, with but one Apex more, ſignify — 
nare, to bridle; whence is deriv'd the verbal Noun, ſigni- 
fying Frenum, Capiſlrum, a Bridle or Halter.“ This de- 
ceived the old Interpreter, who miſtook it for the other; and 
indeed it would be abſurd to call Chryſocolla, which is the 
Cauſe of the Coheſion and Conglutination of Gold to Gold, 
the Bridle of Gold. 

The Arabians ſeem to acknowledge ſome Relation between 
the Chryſocolla and Nitre, that is, — for Serapion, in 
his Chapter of Chryſocolla, Cap. 413. writes, that the Tincar 
was a kind of Salt, and had ſome Taſte of Nitre, that is, of 
Baurac. Alſo in his Chapter of Nitre, ſpeaking according to 
the Opinion of Rhaſis, he ſays, there is a kind of Nitrum, or 
Aphronitrum, whence is the Tincar, that is, the Chryſocolla. 
However it be, I do not in the leaſt doubt, but from this Ara- ' 
bic Word Baurac, or Borac, which is Nitre, the Barbarians 
form'd their Borax to ſignify Chryſocolla, Thus from the Ara- 
bian Sandarac we know they made their Sandarax, and 
Beprixn ( Bernice ) chang'd to Vernix, though to quite a 
different Senſe from what the Greeks put upon their Bernice, 

That the Arabians will have ſome Reſemblance between the 
Chryſocolla, commonly called Borax, and Nitre, which 
call Baurac, muſt perhaps be underſtood of that factitious kind 
of Chryſocolla, which is commonly made of plumous Alum: 
and Sal Ammoniac ; and therefore Serapion reckons the Chryſo- 
colla among the kinds of Salt. | 

Borax, in Albertus Magnus, is alſo the Name of a Stone found 
in the Head of a 'Toad ; but no Credit is to be given to "that 
Author. Salmaſtus de Homenym, Hyl. Jatr. Cap. 12% 
Ariſtotle, in his Book Tg} hauf dxzopuator, ſpeaks of 
Demoneſus, an Iſland over- againſt Chalcedon, which produced 
1 the fineſt Sort of which was valued at its Weight 
in „being a Remedy for the Eyes. dem, Plinianæ Bxer- 


citationes. | | 
Mr. Geofftoy gives the fullewing Account of Boron. 


Borax is a Salt, whoſe Compoſition, whether natural or arti- 
ficial, is but little known. Natural Hiſtory, as well antient as 
modern, affords us but little Light or Information concerni 
this ſtrange Salt ; and from what 'we can learn of it from 
* are not ſufficiently inſtructed to conclude, that it 

9 iy 
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Þ the true Chryſocolla of the Antients, though the Spanrards, 
| K in the Mines of Chili, the Youtians, and other Mo- 


e ſpeaking of the Chryſocolla of his Time, divides 

- Pliny, | is Time, divides it in- 

to ws Kb z the native, which was taken out of the Mines 

of Copper the ſactitious, which was made by ſtirring and 

— —L the Urine of young Children in Mortars of Copper. 
Wo”. 

Paul Herman, in his Materia Medica, Straſbourg 1706. 

2 that they make Borax in the Zaft-Indies of a nitrous 

„which, after they have calcin'd, and reduced it to Pow- 
der, they boil and make thereof a ſtrong Lixivium ; this they 
afterwards expoſe to the Air, in order to make it run into 
Cryſtals ; that this Salt never comes to a greater Perfection in 
that Country ; and that it is in the Places whither it is tranſ- 
ported that they purify it. 

By theſe two Doleriptions, and eſpecially Pliny's, it appears, 
that we are at a Loſs for the true Borax at preſent ; for, in the 
Eſſays which I made on the Solution of this Salt in Water 

without Addition, I could never find a ſingle Atom of Copper, 
whereas there ought to have been a conſiderable Quantity, had 

it been the Chryſocolla of Pliny. 

Nor had I any more Reaſon, from what I could diſcover, to 
think that it might be made of a nitrous Earth, taken in the 
| Senſe, and according to the Properties of our Nitre at preſent, 
becauſe it cryſtallized in a different manner, and fuſed upon 
Coal. - But if M. Herman, by his Indian Nitre, means the 
Nitre of Agra, and ſome other Places in the Eaft- Indies, which 
is a Natrum, and conſequently a ſtrong Alkali, Borax would be 
an alcaline Salt of much greater Penetration, and of a much 
more acrimonious Taſte than we find it, unleſs they have a way 
in making this Salt, to add to the Natron ſome ſweetening Sub- 
tance to take off the Acrimony, and ſo make an imperſect Sal 

Salſum, in which the Alcali is predominant. | 
My late Brother, in the Lectures which he read at the Royal 
College upon the Materia Medica, and after the Peruſal of 
ſome Memoirs of a German Traveller called M. Narglin, a 
ood Naturaliſt, who had made many Eſſays upon that Salt, 
th in the Indies, and at Venice, where it was formerly puri- 
fy'd, tells us, That Borax was produced in ſeveral Parts of the 
« Egaft-Indics, but moſt plentifully in the Dominions ef the 
« Great Mogul, and in Perfia ; that, in ſeveral Places of thoſe 
1% two Countries, there flow'd gently from different Mines, 
<< but principally from thoſe of COT: a ſalt Water, muddy 
< and greemſh, which was c ly preſerved; that, after it 
«© was evaporated to a certain Confilence, they it into 
4 Pits ſunk in the Earth, and lined with a Paſte compoſed of 
e the Mud depoſited from the ſame mineral Sources, and the 
« Fat of Animals ; that they laid over theſe Pits a Cover of a 
4 convenient Thickneſs, made of the ſame Paſte ; that at the 
„End of ſome Months they open'd them, where they would 
4% find the Water partly evaporated, and the Salt of the Borax 
« cryſtallized ; that they took theſe Cryſtals out of that fat 
« Mud; with which were ſtill mix'd or cover'd, and in 

<< that Condition they were brought to us from the Indies.“ 

Our Merchants import Borax alſo from China, where it coſts 
little; which makes it probable, that this kind of Salt is natural 
to that Country, or at leaſt very eaſy to make. 

Theſe different Boraxes are at preſent refined in Holland ; 
but the way of doing-it is not a Secret known only to the 
Dutch, for there is a private Gentleman in the Fauxbourg St. 
Antoine, who did refine it, and deliver it to the Merchants as 
fine and as pure as that of Holland. In this State of perfect 
Purification it is tranſparent like Rock-cryſtal. 

While it is rough, or in the ſame State in which it was im- 

from the Indies, its Cryſtals are commonly of the Bigneſs 
of Haſcl-nuts, of a greeniſh Colour, dirty, and obſcure, like 
the Lare-ſtone of Ching, or of a paliſh Green like the Jade [a 
ſort of precious Stone]. are full of Impurities, and mix'd 
with Earth, and bedaub'd with a fat Subſtance, which is per- 
haps that of the Paſte ſpoken of before, or ſome other Fat with 
which they were cover'd, in order to prevent their running into 
a Cahx, or being reduced to à Powder during their Carriage in 
theſe hot Countries. For we know, that Borax is eaſily cal- 
cin'd in the Air, as ſoon as it has been waſhed in cold Water, 

d cleared of its unctuous Envelopement, which whitens thg 

ater, and diſſolves in it like Soap. 

The Cryſtals of this Salt have the Figure of an n ve Priſm, 
with ſix Faces, whoſe Baſe has fix Sides, of which thoſe oppoſite 
to each other are equal and parallel. eateſt Di or 
Length of the Baſe is almoſt double, and ſometimes more than 
double its Breadth. What is ſingular in theſe Cryſtals is, that if 
we conſider the two oppolite Planes, which may reciprocally ſerve 
for a Baſe, we ſhall ive a ſmall Side of that Plane flatten'd 
throughout its whole Length; and ſometimes alſo the acute 
adjacent Angle, and the two Sides, one in each Plane, thus flat- 
ten'd, are ſo ſituated, as to be diametrically oppoſite. Though 
this be not exactly true in all theſe Cr we may yet per» 


ill give it that Name, which they found in antient Na- 


and his Alphabetum 


join'd with ſome other In 


ceive, that they for the moſt part reſemble that Figure: 
greateſt Diameter of the Baſe of the ſt that I could find was 
about ten or twelve Lines; and the Diameter, or what 
meaſures the Thickneſs, five or ſix Lines. The Length is not 
always proportion'd to the Greatneſs of the Baſe ; for one, 
the greateſt Diameter of whoſe Baſe is but eight Lines, ſhall be 
thirteen or fourteen Lines in Height, whereas another, the 
greateſt Diameter of whoſe Baſe is twelve Lines, ſhall have but 


ten Lines of Height. 24 
ſhort of that Siae 3 


W 


There are ſome Cryſtals which come very 
and even ſome which are no bigger than Grains of Millet. 

As it is very probable, that this Salt was form'd in a troubled 
or muddy Liquor; accordingly we find in diſſolving it a great 
deal of groſs Earth, or Sand ; and its greeniſh Colour diſappears, 
if it be cryſtallized anew. | 

This is all that I have to fay concerning the external Form 
and Fi igure of Borax ; as to its internal Nature and Properties, 
which has been the Object of the Inquiries of the moſt Part of 
the Chymiſts of Europe, I can ſpeak no more than by Conje- 
cure. Becher ſeems to have known the Compoſition of this 
Salt, if he did not 2 at random in his Phyfica Subterranea, 

inerale, where he ſays, That the uni- 
„ verſal Acid, in diſſolving a Stone, or fuſible Earth, forms 
«© BgBorax; as it forms Alum, when it meets with an Earth fit 
© to make Lime.” | 

We ſhall, perhaps, one Day or other, diſcover Borax in 
Subſtances where we never ſuſpected it could have been, as we 
have found Glauber's Salt, and vitriolated Tartar, in mineral 
Waters, Plants, and other natural compounded Bodies, 

M. Homberg believ'd, that Borax was a mineral urinous Salt. 
M. Lemery the elder thought it had the Qualities of a neu- 
tral Salt, which neither fermented with Acids nor Alcalies ; and, 
in the laſt Place, M. Lemery defin'd it to be a Sal Alcali, be- 
cauſe it precipitates the metallic Earth of Vitriols, and the Earth 
of Alum, almoſt as readily as Salt of Tartar does it. He has 
ſhewn alſo, that Borax is ſublimed not only with a vitriolic 
Acid, but with other mineral Acids, and with white Vitriol. 


Memoires de Þ Acad. Roy. des Scienc. 17 32. 
„. diſtinguiſhing Properties of Borax are principally 
e: 

I. Its Form and Appearance, as brought to us from the Ea 
Indies, which is that of dirty Lumps, or a coarſe, ſaline, — 
particularly fetid Subſtance, mixed with much unctuous, earthy, 
and ſtony Matter; and in this State it is commonly called Tin- 
cal, or Tincar. : 

2. Its pure and entire Oryſtals, when refined, bein 
Priſms very finely cut, though ſeldom obtained perfect in the 
ordinary way of refining it. s 

3- Its particular Taſte, not eaſy to be deſcribed, as being 


ſweetiſh, ſharpiſh, and ſomewhat urinous or lixivious. 


4. Its Property of ſoldering Metals, or making them eaſily 
unite, or take hold of cach other, more particularly the Parts of 


Gold. 
de Its maki. g an excellent Flux for Metals and certain Ores, 

„by being melted with a proper Proportion of Sand or Flint, 
turning, in a very ſhort time, to a hard Glaſs, capable of cut- 
ting common Glaſs almoſt like a Diamond. | 

Its extremely vitreſcible Nature, ſo as by itſelf, with a 
moderate Heat, and in a few Minutes time, to become true. 
and permanent Glaſs. 

The Uſe of Borax in Medicine is that of an inciſive and ape- 
rient Salt, by virtue of which it is effectual againſt Diſcaſes 
which proceed from an Inſpiſſation of the Humours, and Ob- 
ſtructions thence ariſing, acting at the ſame time againſt the 
Acid, without exciting any Motion. The Doſe: is an entire 
Dram. It is thought by ſome to have a ſpecific, emme i- 
cal, and expulſive Virtue, which may ly be derived from 
the aforeſaid inciſive, deobſtruent, and aperitive Qualities. 
However, its Stimulus does not ſeem ſtrong enough to be de- 
pended upon for preſent Relief in a difficult Birth, unleſs it be 
ients, that are of more Efficacy by 
their volatile Stimulus. For this Reaſon Borax is commonly 
from in Powder mixed with Saffron, Myrrh, Oil of Cinnamon, 

ſtor, the volatile Salt of Amber, and other Powders of known 
Efficacy, in promoting the Birth, and facilitating Delivery, 
Some adviſe a few Grains of it to be taken in a poach'd E 
as a Provocative to Venery, eſpecially to thoſe whom 
r have a Effect upon. , 

calcin'd is reckon'd of ſpecific Virtue in Fluxes of the 
ow or the Semen, becauſe it is a ſort of ſtyptie Earth. The 
Doſe 3 a Scruple —— a 2 * in Conſerve of Roſes, 
either alone, or with o uitable Ingredients, for Inſtance, 
the Bone of the Cuttlefiſh, or toaſted Nutmeg. 23 | 

Outwardly it is apply'd, though but ſeldom, to conſume 
carnous and ſpongy Excreſcences in ſordid Ulcers ;: it is recom- 
mended alſo for the Itch, and in Coſmetics. The Uſeſulneſs of 
Borax in ſuch Caſes may reaſonably be expected from its ſaline, 
inciſive, and reſolving ities, - which cauſe it to be received 
into the Unguentum Citreum, which is — 
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As Examples of the Methods of 1 
give the Pulvis E mmenagegus of Fuller, and the 
cis of Mynſicht. 


Pur vis EMMEXAGOGUS, Fulleri. 


Tike of Venetian Borax, fifteen Grains; Myrrb, twelve 
Grains ; Saffron, three Grains ; Oil of Cloves, one Drop: 
Mix together, and make a Powder. f 


This is to be taken twice a Day, and is recommended for 
promoting the Menſes. | 
Por vis Dianoracts, Mynſichti. 


Take of Venetian Borax, an Ounce and a half ; r 
nea, and Oriental Saffron, each three Drams; Savin- wood, 
white Amber prepared, each a Dram and a half ; Bone 
of a Stag's Heart; Miſleto, Flowers of the Wall- flower, 
each a : Mix, and make a Powder. The Caſſia Lig- 
nea, Savin-wood, - Miſleto, the Bone of a Stag's Heart, 

- the Saffron, and Flowers dried, are to be powder'd toge- 
ther; and ſo are the Amber and Borax; and then all are 


to be mix'd together. 


It is recommended for promoting Delivery, and expelling 

the After-birth ; and is ſaid to be a good Em e. 
BORBONICUS, Borbonenſi. patronymic Epicher 

ſome hot Springs, commonly call'd the Waters of Bourbon. 


Caſtellus. 

BORBORODES, BogBogad'ss, muddy, dirty, earthy, fecu- 
lent. Berge aver, is dirty, ſeculent Pus, Hip. Prognefiic. 
and Apb. 44. Lib. 7. and Coac. Boge ies h are ©* muddy, 
earth Fwells, Lib. Tet yuper. Bere des are 
66 „ feculent Urines.” Galen. Comment. ad Aph. 69. 


Lib. 
BORBORYGMUS, BogBoguypes. A 4 Noiſe, ex- 
cited by Wind, mix'd with ſome ce of Humidity, Galen, 
in his ent on the ſeventy-third Aphoriſm of Book 4. ſays 
that Borborygmus is the Noiſe of a Flatus, not very loud, nor 
long, with a moderate Degree of Humidity, deſcending to the 
inferior Parts. And, Lib. 3. Symptom. Cauſ. Cap. 7. 42 Bor- 
<< borygmus is a murmuring Sound, excited by Humidities con- 
46 tain'd in the Inteſtines, and is the Fore-runner of a humid 
«© Excretion : So Tumors about the Præcordia terminate in a 
6 Borborygmus, or Rumbling ; the Flatulencies, together with 
<< the Excrements and Urine, diſcharging themſelves principal- 
4 ly by Stool; for ſuch is not barely a Sign of a Flatus, but 
<« that it is mix'd with ſome Humour, or more ſolid Body.“ 
BogBoguypds iro» i ynoxorbely = A Rumbling in the 
4 Hy dria, Coac. BeefoelCew, and PraorBreſt ew, are 
ſpoken of the xo:Ain, Belly,“ when it rumbles, and is irrita- 
ted to Excretion, Lib. de Rat. Vict. in Morb. acut. Atapprepo- 
giCuon xomin nevais Jaragdowr © The Belly rumbling, with 
« yain Efforts to eaſe itſelf, ”* Prorrbet. AraBogBybCorle 

vaxwdes fair.] The Hypochondria rumbling, and 
„ elevated, Apb. 73. Lib. 4. VTopuyBybGow is allo uſed, as, 
n vroBogBoeuCugn pyonm, © the Belly rumbling with Flatu- 
6 lencies,” Aretaus, Lib. 2. Cap. 6. 4 * & Signis acut. 
Moerb. Ot & moloiow Unofogpopul e have a Rum- 
<« bling in them when they drink, Coac. This fort of Noiſe 
is like what is produced by treading in Mire, 8:yBogS-, whence 
it takes its Name. 

BOREAS, Boreales Venti. The Northern Winds are of a 
_ Tem ty — . 8 e wholſome of all 

inds, eſpecially to Bodies of a hot Complexion, and well 
cloathed with Fleſh. Actius, Tetrab. 1. Serm. 3. Cap. er, 

It is obſerved, that the North and Eaſt Winds bring with 
them the univerſal Acid of the Air in great Abundance: Hence 
1 t reaſonably be expected to be cold, à priori, as we 
in Effect find they are. In conſequence of this Cold, all Ten- 
dency to an alcaline Putrefaction, and a Diſſolution of the 
Blood, is deſtroy d; that is, all Contagion, in ſome Degree 
at leaſt ; which the South Winds, as productive of Heat, in- 
creaſe and promote. | | 
Hlence we N determine, what ſorts of Diſeaſes the 
| North Wind is likely, in „to produce ; which are ſuch 
as depend upon an increaſed Rigidity of the Fibres, and a Viſci- 
dity of the Juices, the Conſequences of Cold. And, in Fact, 
we find in ——ů— — moſt Fevers, thoſe which 
happen duri inter more eſpecially, are accompanied with a 
l a Blood; whereas very hot Countries are more 


: 


._F@$: 


ſubjeR to Fevers attended with 6 Diſſolution of the Juices, that 


3 | 
RIDIA. A fort of falt Meat, prepared of a kind of ſmall 
Fiſh, and eaten raw. This, with other Pickles of the like 


Kind, are hurtful to the Stomach, hard of Di and 
_ a Oribafius from Xenocrates, . Coll. Lis. 
2. „ 0 . * 
BOR The Philoſopher's Stone, which melts the Cop- 
per of the wiſe Men, and renders it fluid like Water. | 


BORIZA. The ſame as Luna na, which fee. 

BOROMETZ. See AcGnus ScyTHiICus. See AGnus, 

BOROS, Bogfs. Voracious, edacious. Hence Jer geen 
voracious Water, that is, Water which excites a good Appetite, 
Aph. 18. Lib. 6. Epid. Sect. 4. Galen ſays, ** All the Greets, in 
« our Part of Aa, ſtill call great Eaters by the common Name 
« of Bori.” herd, in the Jonic Dialect, for Bed, ſignifies Food, 
Lib. 1. met yureux. Bee. in Heſyebius, is expounded by 
Bg, oir@, Te, Meat, Food, Aliment.” 

Caftellus, by an egregious Blunder, calls this Borrhus, 


Poppes. 
BOROZAIL, or the Zail of the Ethii A Diſeaſe 
epidemic in the Countries about the River Senega, It princi- 
y infeſts the Pudenda, but is different from the Lues Yenerea. 
is owes its Riſe to immoderate V „to which they are 


very ſubjet, This Diſtemper, in the Men, is call'd %; 
2 omen, A/ſabatus. Blancard. * 
BORSELLA. An Inſtrument belonging to the G 


by which contract or extend their Glaſs Veſſels, as they ſee 
ſion. :aftellus. 

BOS, Offic. Schrod. 5. 269. Schw. 63. de 

Bifi. 13. Geſn. de Quad. 25. Bos domeſticus, — 

de Quad. 26. It, Exer. 8. Raii Synop. A. 70. Mas Tan- 


wr e 2 Dale. 8 
t Bos pr a , Heifer, or 
thing of the Neat Kind. rn 
Black Cattle, or Kine, as well as other Animals which 
feed on high Graſs and Herbs, during Winter, and the 
Beginning of Spring, are lean, and of bad Juice; but as the 
Summer comes forward, and the Graſ grows, they viſibly in- 
creaſe in Fleſh, and become of better Juice. But Animals 
which can cat tender Herbs, and ſhort Graſs, are beſt in the Be- 
ginning and Middle of Spring: Such are Sheep. The Beginni 
and Middle of Summer agree beſt with Goats, and their Fl 


is moſt wholſome when can brouſe on the tender Shoots 


of all manner of Shrubs. 

Beef affords a good deal of Nouriſhment, and what is not 
eaſily diflipated, but rates too thick a Blood. And if a 
Perſon be naturally of a melancholy 'Temperament, a 2 
feeding on Beef will bring upon him ſome melancholy Diſorder. 
As much as Beef ſurpaſſes Swines Fleſh in Solidity, ſo much 
does this latter exceed the other in Slimineſs of Subſtance, and 
yet 4 now eaſier of Concoction. Oribaſius, Med, Coll. Lib. 
2. 28. 

In 4 Reſolution of the Stomach, by which it becomes incapa- 
ble of retaining the Food, Meats of a cold Quality, and ſuch 
as are difficult of Concoction, rather than eaſy to be _— 


are to be preferr'd ; for which Reaſon many Perſons digeſt Beef, 


who can digeſt nothing elſe. Celſus, Lib. 4. Cap. 5. 

The ſame Author adviſes Eating of a Bullock's Spleen, to 
_ ms labour under a+Hardneſs and Swelling of that Part, 

ib. 4. Cap. . 

The Mon of young Bullocks is -reckon'd, by Oribaſius, 
next in Goodneſs to that of Stags ; that of Bulls and Goats, he 
ſays, is more drying and acrimonious, and therefore not ſo fit 
as the others for diflolving a ſcirrhqus Tumor or Hardneſs, De 
Virtyt. Simpl. Lib. 2. Cap. 1. 

The Fat of Beef is reckon'd Sudorifics, by the ſame 
Author frem Zopyrus, Med. Coll. Lib. 14. Cap. 56. | 

The Dung of Bullocks, like their Food, has but little Varia- 
tion: It is of a drying Quality, and is alſo an Attraftive, A 
Phyſician, of no mean Skill in his Profeſſion, uſed to cover up 
his Hydropical Patients with Cow-dung, and then expoſe them 
to the Sun, and by that means did much Good. He choſe the 
Dung, in the Spring-time, when it was moiſt, and the Cows 
were at Graſs : This he dried, and laid aſide for Uſe, He ap- 

ied the ſame, by way of Cataplaſm, to ſtrumous and all other 

d Swellings. Actius, Tetrab. 1. Serm. 2. Cap. 115. 

With reſpe& to the Ox-kind as an Aliment, it be con- 
ſider'd, that Animals of this Species live on Graſs and Water 
only ; and that their habitual Exerciſe is very little, moſt of 
their Time being 8 in Eating, Sleeping, and chewing 


the Cud ; unleſs when 
bour, as is the Cuſtom in ſome Countries. Hence their Fleſh 
is not render'd too hard by their habitual Exerciſe ; nor are their 
Salts mn. 1 Ay either by their Food or Motion. It muſt 
therefore be a very Aliment, under proper Management, 


"when taken in due Quantities, and in proportion to the Exer- 


ciſe uſed by the Perſon who cats it. 
But the Englih generally take care to abuſe the Gifts of Pro- 
vidence, in regard to this 
contrive 
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are imprudently put upon hard La- 


Food ; and with much Pains 


B OS 
Contrive to convert Beef, of itſelf a very nouriſhi 
2 Aliment, into a Poiſon, rendering it 


d, png in 
Conſequence of that, indigeſtible, by laying it in Salt for many 
Days bafore they NT to —— that it is even then 
frequently ſwallow'd half raw. The digeſtive Organs, there- 
fore, not being able to diſſolve this indurated Aliment, and con- 
vert it into Chyle, many Particles, too large to circulate 
thro' the minute Veſſels of the Body, muſt ſtagnate in different 
Parts, and particularly in the Glands. Hence that Diſtemper 
which we call the Scurvy, the Source of innumerable Diſor- 
ders, both acute and chronical z to which Sailors, on account of 
their ſalt Diet, are particularly ſubjeR. 

It is owing to this Error, more than to our Climate, that the 
Engliſh are remarkable for being melancholy and dejected, 
eſpecially in a rainy or cloudy Day, when the Atmoſphere 1s 
light, and the Elaſticity of the Air diminiſh'd ; for on theſe 

caſions it is, that they appear gloomy and unſociable, and 
are much inclined to find out a retired Place, where they may, 
without Diſturbance, put an End to their Lives : A Cuſtom too 
frequent amongſt us, and which is peculiar to our own Coun- 
try; for Selſ- murder is ſcarcely ever heard of abroad. 

The French, with reſpect to their manner of Diet, are more 
prudent than we. They boil their Beef well, unſalted, and 
make of it large Quantities of Soop and Boullies; adding to 
them a large 8 of Vegetables, and Salt as they like it; 

which they avoid the Inconveniencies and Diſorders we 
voluntarily run into. Hence they are perpetually gay, and full 
of Spirits; and hence the Scurvy, and its Conſequences, are 
known in France to none but the Sailors. | 

Beef, according to Hippocrates, de Diæta, Lib. 2. is a ſtrong 
Food, and binds the Belly, and is of difficult Concoction, be- 
cauſe the Animal — with thick Blood, and its Fleſh is 
heavy. In another Place, which is his Book de Rat. ict. he 
ſays, that atrabilious Affections are exaſperated by eating of 
Beef; for its Nature is inſuperable, and it is not to be digeſted 
by every Stomach; but it is beſt qualified for Concoction and 
Diflribution when thoroughly boil'd, after it has been hung up 
for a good while, 

Simeon Sethi,” giving us the Opinion of the Antients, writes, 
that Bcef affords very firm Nouriſhment, and that the Blood 
generated of it is immoderately thick ; for which Reaſon, in 
melancholy Conſtitutions, it cauſes various Diſeaſes of the ſame 
Kind. It is alſo very heavy of Digeſtion and Diſtribution ; but, 
if well concocted, is abundantly nutritive. If compared with 
Mutton, it is of a cold Nature, and generates melancholy 
Blood; but Broth made of it ſtops a Flux of the Belly pro- 
ceeding from yellow Bile. If any one deſires, or is compell'd, 
to feed on it, let him, if he be apprehenſive of any Harm from 
it, eat it corrected with Vinegar, Garlick, and Rue ; but it 
only proves of bad Juice in the before-mention'd Caſes, and is 
a Remedy for a hot Stomach, and to thoſe who uſe much and 
continual Exerciſe. 

From the Premiſes we learn, that Beef is better for ſtrong 
than weak Perſons ; for thoſe who uſe Exerciſe, than the Seden- 
tary ; for thoſe who are in the Vigour of their Age, than for 
Children or aged Perſons ; and in the cold Seaſons of the Year, 
than in the hot. 
the Food of Heroes in Nonnius ; and why its Broth is — to 
ſtop a Looſenels, that is, when the Diſeaſe requires a _ 
of a glutingus Nature, that tempers Acrimony, and is a Vul- 
nerary ; and laſtly, why it is hurtful to thoſe who are of a me- 
lancholy Habit of Body, if they feed too freely on it. If it be 
eaten, then, by thoſe who uſe much Exerciſe, and with Mode- 
ration, it will verify what Celſus ſays of it, Lib. 2. Cap. 24. 
which is, that it is good for the Stomach. 

The Fleſh of Bulls is inferior to that of Oxen in Wholſome- 
neſs ; unleſs the Ox has been much inur'd to Labour, and his 
Fleſh by that means render'd dry and hard. The Fleſh of 
Oxen is alſo preferr'd to that of Cows, 

The Smell of, the Hide, but eſpecially old Leather made of 
it, burnt or ſinged, is commended for the Hyſteric Paſſion, 
The Tallow is of Service, where-ever Emollients are required. 
The Axungia, which is melted from the Hoofs, is more pene- 
trating and emollient, becauſe of finer Parts z but the Marrow 
exerts its emollient Virtue where-ever it is applied. That 
the Bones, calcin'd and pulveria'd, are faid to ſtrengthen the 
Bowel, to ſtop a Looſeneſs, and to be eftectual again Worms 
and the Epilepſy, uſed either internally, or in Ointments or 
Plaiſters, muſt be underſtood of ſuch Caſes where the Diforder 
proceeds from an Exceſs of Humidity, or an Acid, and is to be 
ſubdued by Driers and Abſorbents. Some commend the Scrap- 
ings of a Bull's 12 taken bs Be . . your N 2 
the Epilepſy and Impotence; but, ſu it eaſy to | 
2 a Juncture, it can no otherwiſe be effectual to 
theſe Purpoſes than as an Anti- acid, which acts by its volatile 
alcaline Salt. The Horns are. alſo commended as | proper for 
Suffumigation in peſtilential Times; but I much queſtion whe- 
ther the inſpu'd Fume, being of an alcaline Nature, would not 


more diſpoſe the Humours to Putrefaction. The Hoofs have 


an antepileptic Virtue, with the Limitations aforeſaid: Being 


Animal. Theſe are uſually call'd alfo Tophi Bovini, and conſiſt 


which he uſed in a Suppreſſion of the Menſes, attended wi 
Pain. Some commend it to provoke an Appetite. The Spleen 
of an Ox, diſtiPd with Spirit of Wine, is recommended for all 


tue of this diſtil'd Liquor, I ſhould think, were owing to the 


We ſee the Reaſon alſo, wo Beef is call'd. 


4e that all Medicines of this Kind are accommodated: to tin hard 


«© ſuch as theſe, when affected with ſcirrhous 


— 
fried, and ſo taken, be of ſome Service in a Dyſen- 
tery, where an — try, ory glutinous Faculty is requir di 
The Talus of a Cow pulveria d, and drank in Wine, is com- 
mended oy Foreſtus, as a Specific againſt Worms in the Inte- 
ſtines. The Membrum genitale, or Pizzle of-a Bull, pulves 
riz'd, or elſe a Decoction of the ſame, is reported to create 4 
Deſire of Coition in Men, but an Abhorrence of the ſame in 
Women ; but Reaſon does not comprehend theſe Contrarieties; 
nor Experience atteſt them. There is a Stone ſometimes fou 
in the Gall-bladder of this Animal, which is call'd Bezear Bovi- 
nus, and Alcheron Lapis, by the Portugueſe Meſang de Vaca, and 
by the Arabians Haraczi, which is ſaid by ſome to have an alexi- 
— and antepileptie Virtue. But this Stone is not to be 
confounded with the Bulithum, or Ball, which is ſometimes 
found in the Stomach, and ſometimes in the Inteſtines of this 


of Haits, which it gets off, by Licking, from its Body, and 
ſwallows ; where by degrees they concrete into a Ball, which 
is commonly of the Colour of the Animal's Hair. Sir Hans 
Sloane, in his Hiſtory of Famaica, ſays, that ſome give half a 
Dram of it in Powder as an Aſtringent. Theſe Balls have ſomes 
times a ſhining Cruſt over them, in which reſpect they imitate 
the true Bezoar-ſtone. The Gall is fully treated on under the 
Article BILIs. The Spleen is not only commended in De- 
coctions, but for external Uſes, in Affections of the Spleen, as © 
Hardneſs; Inflammation, Pain, and Tumor. Paracelſus, as 
Etmuller writes, has a remarkable Experiment of the Virtue of 
this Part, which he chopp'd into ſmall Bits, and boil'd in Wa- 
ter, for a — of the Menſes, and a Cac proceed- 
—— it. Reaſon does not comprehend this, but muſt yield 
to Experience. Etmuller goes on to tell us, that the Eſſence 
prepar'd with Spirit of Baum is commended in Obſtructions of 
the Menſes, and a Cachexy thence proceeding. It may alſo 
conveniently be mix'd with liquid Eflence of Steel, that it may 
be more appropriated to ſuch Caſes, and more eſpecially to the 
internal Parts, and principally to the Opening of the Obſtructi- 
ons and Oppilations of the Meſentery. D. Michaeli had ſome 
compound Eſſence of Ox's Spleen mix'd with Eſſence of Steel, 


Infirmities of the Stomach. Thus far Etmuller ; but the Vir- 


Spirit of Wine, and that of the Eſſence to the other Ingredient, 
rather than to any thing proceeding from the Spleen of the Ox. 
In the Berlin Diſpenſatory there is a Medicine intituled, Een» 
tia Splenis Brvini, which is extracted from the Spleen of a young 
Bull caſtrated, by means of Spirit of Wine, or of Baum, after it 
has been cut into thin Slices, and macerated for ſome Days in 
Spirit of Wine, ſaturated with Myrrh, or the Powder of Ange- 
lica, and then dried in the open Air. 
The Liver of an Ox, dried and pulveriz'd, is commended as 
in Fluxes of the Belly, and Hemorrhages. If it be ſer 
viceable in this Caſe, it acts as an abſorbing, alcaline Powder; 
but then the Liver of other Animals will have the ſame Effect. 
It is ſaid to be conducive in curing Infirmjties of the Liver, if a 
Decoction be made of it, and other hepatic Plants; but I attri- 
bute ſuch Effects to thoſe Plants alone. | 
The Dung of an Ox is deſervedly commended for its diſcuſ- 
ſive Virtue in external a TR Hence it is uſed recent, 
by way of Cataplaſm, in Inflammations, particularly the Gout, 
as an approved Anodyne. Some mix with it Earth-worms, 
and apply it to the Abdomen, in order to cure the Colic, and 
diſcuſs Flatulencies; as alſo in the Aſcites, to repreſs the Tu- 
mor, and diſcuſs the Water ; for, next to human Dung, that 
of an Ox is reckon'd the beſt for this Purpoſe, 2 ſa 
it is very effectually applied to cxdematous Tumors: It is alſo 
commended agin a Suppreſſion of Urine, if applied to the 
Pecten, and the Region of the Pubes. The common People 
give the expreſs'd Juice in Pains of the Colic ;z and Rtmuller 
aſſerts, from certain Experience, that it is not only a preſent 
Remedy in the Colic, but alſo in the Pleuriſy ; of this 
Dung, in the fame manner as of human Dung, by repeated 
Digeſtion and Sublimation, may be prepar d the Zibethum Occi- 
dentate, ſo call'd by Paracelſus, becauſe it exhales a ſweet Smell 
like Civet. . Dioſcorides, Lib. 2. Cap. 73. ſays, that the Dung 
of an Ox that grazes, applied recent, mitigates the Inflamma- ' 
tion of Wounds. It is wrapp'd, he ſays, in Leaves, and heated 
in hot Aſhes, and then applied to the Place ; that a Fomenta- 
tion of it aſſwages the Pain of the Sciatica ; that it diſcuſſes 
Hardneſles, Pain, and Strum, being.anointed with it, infuſed 
in Vinegar and that a Suffumigation of the Dung of the Male 
of this Species repreſſes the Falling-down of the Uterus; and 
that the Smell of it, when kindled, drives away Gnats. On 
theſe Paſſages, Matthiolus remarks: . We are to conſider 


% Bodies of Ruſtics, ſuch as Diggers, Mowers, and ſuch as 
are inur'd to Work which requires bodily Strength; to 
umors, it is 
„ plied by way of Cataplaſm, with Vinegar.“ Veleſcus de Ta- 


ra nta 


by ; ey 4 
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renta aſſures us, that the Dung of an Ox (or 
n to the 


bim, Sylvizs and Barbette, us they fay, 


made uſe of the ſume Remedy, which they kept 'as 2 

Secret. But it is really a ſordid Medicine, worthy ol 
Phyſician, and to be left to the poor Commonalty, rather thin 
be recommended to the Rich and Noble, | to Heifter, 


a while in it, and, after that, the Norimberg Plaiſter is ied 
to them, Dioſcoridesſays, that a Bull's Urine, with Myrrh, inſtil d 
into the Ears, caſes Pains thereof. Flelmont es, 2s an a 
ved Remedy for the Stone, the Liquor that uſually fills 
| Bladderofthe Feetus in a Cow, drank every Morning. tothe Quan- 
tity of about two Ounces, in a like P of White- wine. 
The Blood of a Bull, freſh-drawn, is reckon'd poiſonous, by 
cauſing a DifieWllty ofBreathing, and Suffocation ; but Matthio- 
lus on Disſcorides obſerves, that, _— it be drank in great 
Quantities, and hot as it comes from the Veins, before it con- 
cretes, it does little or no Harm. This poiſonous Quality is not, 
however, confirm'd by later Experiments. But the Blood of Oxen 
and Bulls is commended, as internally uſed, for the Dyſentery, 
an Exceſs of the Menſes, and other internal Hemo ; and, 
for Spitting of Blood, it is preſcribed to be taken in Vinegar. 
Externally it is effectual in — and _—— Tumors, 
and clearing the Face of Spots and Blemiſhes. Etmuller ſays, 
the Blood is hardly uſed, but in caſe of an Atrophy of the Limbs 
and Joints, afrer t Wounds recciv'd; and for Weakneſs 
and Pains in the Members and Joints, which, being thruſt into 
the freſh Blood of an Ox, or a Dog newly kilFd, will be won- 
derfully retreſh'd thereby, and render'd more pliable, and fit 
tor Motion. The Blood of an Ox then, externally applied, 
has theſe Virtues in common with the Blood of other Animals; 
which Virtues are derived from its ſaponaceous Nature, where- 
by it is a Diſſolvent and Aperient, its native Heat promoting 
its Operation. Internally taken, it is hurtful, by its natural Pro- 
perty, which cauſes it to concrete in the Stomach, and renders it 
inſuperable by the vital Powers. Helmont ſays, that the Blood of 
a Bull is Poiſon, but not that of an Ox or z and as 
a Cauſe the Fury of the Bull, d * an eager Deſire of 
Revenge, which impreſſes a Mar engeance, and a 7 — 
7 on the Blood. Guainer ius ſays, that not only the Blood 
of a Bull, but that of an old Ox, is poiſonous. Ticgar. 
BOSA. An Egyptian Word for a , prepar'd of the Meal 
of Darnel, Hempſeed, and Water, of the ſame inebriating Vir- 
tue as the Ass1s, which ſee. | 
BOSCADES, BooxddSns, An Epithet for Pi which 
build in Towers, which ſome uſe to ere in the Fields. 
are otherwiſe call'd Agre/tes, wild, to diſtinguiſh them from 
the Domeſtic, M A Galen, Lib. 2. de C. M. S. G. 
Cap. 10. Peoxes is alſo a kind of dry Pitch, of a tenacious 
uality, like Bird-lime. Gorreus. 

CI SALVIA: A kind of Sage which takes its Name 
from Boſcum, or Beſcus, a Wood, the Places where it grows. 
Blancard. | 

BOSMOROS, or BOSPOROS, from þ50xw, to feed, and 
ves, a Portion or Diviſion. A kind of Corn fo call'd, be- 
cauſe it is divided by the Teeth of the Mill, or by the Stone; 
or becauſe it is ſeparated from the Chaff by the Treading of the 
Oxen, it may derive its Name from 866, Dorice, Bit, an Ox; 
or, again, from Þ&s and Te, to paſs over. Blancard. 

BOTAMUM. Walſh'd Lead. Rulandus. 

BOTANE, gran. An Herb; whence is derived 

BOTANY. The Science relating to Herbs and Plants, for 
which the Antients have no Name, as it was not in their Days 
erected into a regular Science. 

Before I proceed to the Hi of Botany, it will be con- 
venient to give an Explication of the Botanical Terms com- 
monly us'd, which will fave the Reader the Trouble of 

to a Multitude of Articles, in 
afterwards be ſaid. 


A 


Acavtiis & AcauLos, without a Stalk ; chat is, when the 
Flower of a Plant grows cloſe to the Ground, having no viſible 
Stalk, as in the Carline - thiſtle. | 
_ Acinus & Acin1, are the Berries or Fruit of the Elder, 
Privet, Ivy, &c. | | 

AGARICvUs. | See this Word in the Letter A. I® 
Al is the Sinus of a Stalk, which the Leaf or Pedicle makes 
with the Stalk or Branches, from whence a new Offspring uſes 
to put forth. 3 4 
Acro mum. See this Word in the Letter A. | 
Aro. The An is a Speci grows in Water, 
with fine” grafly es, and more perſect Seed than 
that of the Fucus; for its Veſſels, when come to Maturity, 
gape, and let fall the Seed, as it happens in more perſect Plants. 

AMENTACEoUs FLOWERs are ſuch as have an | 
_ its hanging down in form of a Rope or Cat's 5 as 

ol. 


—u—.—4 


ä Growth, 
many large 


turnin 
order to underſtand what will Seed 


9 


1 


| | AT 
the Male Flowers of the Mulberry, the Maſel, Walnut, and 
Oak. Theses alf call'd If, and, in Fla, Lin. 


ArtTALOUS Fro weine. See Fos. 


a Tree, is defin'd to be a 
whoſe Trunk is perennial and firiple, and divided into 
Branches, which are again divided into ſmaller Twigs, 


on which the Leaves, Flowers, and Fruits, are produc d. 


- AntsTA ern Needle which ſtands out from 
re the Grain of Corn or Graſs, and is 
call'd fwn, or Ben 1 


ARTICULATION is the Connexion of Parts that conſiſt of 
Joints or Knees, ſuch as the Pods of Birdsfoot, or French Ho- 
—— Pang when ripe, divide into ſo many Parts as 


there are Knees or Joints. 
Axis is a taper Tree ne Flow- 
ers or Katkins, about which the other Parts are diſpos d. 
' \ B ' G 7 ; 
the moſt ſoft 
Sa 2 


| s 
BAL AUSTIUM. is the Cup of the Flower of the wild Pome- 


granate. 
BARBUL & are the Half-florets of compound Flowers. 
BIVALVI: "The Pods or Huſks of Plants, which open 

POTIONS Fully like the Shell of a Muſcle, are term d 
iva 


BzACKIA are the Diviſion. of the large Branches of Trees 


* * The Bryum, or Bryon fertile kind | 
YUM. or hs * ind of 
which differs from the Polytrichum by its ſmooth Calyptra, and 
from the Hypnum principally with „ 6 the Original of its 
Pedicles, which proceed from the Tops of the and 
or from the Radicles and annual Shoots, which, the 
former Year, were the Tops of the Stalks, and have not their 
lower Part incloſed in a ſquamous Sheath, Ike thoſe of the Hy- 
Add to theſe Characters, that its Stalks are, for the moſt. 
part, erect, and. leſs branch'd than thoſe of the pnum, and 
not trailing and creeping, The o_p_— are ſituated ſometimes 
2 ſometimes obliquely in the Head, and the 
-veſſels, uſually part tranſverſly, ſometimes with an even, 
ſometimes with an ted Margin. 

Bull sus. Bulbous Roots are ſuch as conſiſt either of ſeveral 
Coats involving one another, or of ſeveral Scales lying one over 
another. The firſt of theſe is call'd a tunicated Root, (of this 
* 3 ) r ſquamous 

t is, a ootz of whi t is | Martagon. 

By88Us. Byſſus is the loweſt, nd barren kind of 
Meſs, conſiſting of à very thin, and, to the naked Eye, im- 
perceptible ſort of Wool, which is produc'd from various Sub- 
ſtances, a ſometimes like a very fine Powder, ſometimes 
like Down, and frequently laſts for a conſiderable time, in which 
reſpect it differs from the Fungus, as it does alſo in having no 


BAcca, a'Berry, a roundiſh Fruit, 
containing one or more Seeds in a pu 


Head, or any other Reſemblance to the reſt of the Funęi. 


N 6 C7 N 
CALYPTRA is the thin Involucrum or Cover of ſome Seeds. 
CALYPTRA, a thin Cup, which covers the Heaus of ſome 

of. Os Moſſes. - . 
ALYx, or Empalement, is generally underſt to mean 
thoſe lefs tender Leaves, which cover the other Parts of the 


Flower. 
CAPILLAMENTS in Flowers are underſtood to 
mem oe LO Ne: 9 n | ; 
APITELLUM or -v frequent 
plied to Moles. _ TOO 


Carrot is the Head or Top of any Plant. 
CAP$ULA is the ſhort Pod or Huſk of a Plant, containing the 


CarinaA is the concave Petal or Segment of a Butterfly- 

flower, which reſembles the Keelor lower Part of a Boat, 
CavDa, the Tail of a Leaf, is a Production of the middle 

Rib, and connects the Leaf with the Stalk, after the manner 

„ Io pe per ren, pen 

i it, it is 'da wi 4 

Cavpzx is the Trunk of a Tree. ng 

CAauLrs is a Part of a Plant receiving the Nouriſhment from 


the Root, and-conveying it into the Parts with which it 


is cloath'd, not having one Side diſtinguiſhable from tbe other. 
The Stalk of a Tres is call'd the Trunk, and in Corn and Gra) 
it is call'd the Blade. \ 


A 


CAUL1s PROCUMBENS, a procumbent or trailing Stalk, i 
that which lies on the Ground without emitting Ros. 

CAavL1s REPENS, 2 Creeping Stalk, is that which lies on the 

Grow, wc . by emitting Roots, as the Ivy 

* ; 

CavLis 8CANDENs, a dimbing Stalk, is that which climbs 
I as the Vine and Briony. SE: 
10 7 : Au- 


Cuts voLUBIL1, a twining Stalk; is that which twiſts 
about any Prop without the H of Tendrils, as the Hop, 
Kidney-bean, &c. 1 | 

Crxxt are the little Fibres of the Roots of Planta. 

CLavievius, or Capreblus, (that is, Tendrik):is a Part of 
a Stalk, curling and laying hold on any adjacent z and is 
always produc'd at a Joint. Theſe are alſocall'd C 


' Coma is the Top of 'a Branch or Flower. Wa 
ConFeRva. — -— h%gy is a barren kind of 208, de- 
ſtitute of little eads, and even of thoſe Hoſſes and 


Tubercles, which ſome other Kinds are furniſh'd with inſtead of 
them, and conſiſting only of round, ſmooth,” and uniform 
Leaves, or rather little Stalks, divided into fine Capillaments. 
Convs, a Cone, is the Fruit of the Pine, Fir, and Cedar. 
Cory MBvs fignifies a Cluſter of Flowers or Fruit ſtanding 
on Pedicles, which are diſpoſed in ſuch a manner as to form a 
Sphere ; of this ſort is the Ivy. _ ; 
CRENA, or crenated Leaves, are ſuch as are cut about the 
Edges into ſeveral obtuſe Segments. 
unBrTvUs, a Cubit, that is, a Foot and a half; fo the 
Stalks of Plants are term'd Cubitalis, Birubitalis, &c. actord- 


ing to their Height. 


CvuLlmus is the Stalk or Blade of Corn. 


CyLinDRUs, that is, Cylinder; the Fruit of Plants are 


term'd Cylindrical, when they reſemble a Column. 


Cy T1Nvus is generally underſtood to mean the Flowers of the 
true Pomegranate ; but, by ſame Writers, the Cups of Flowers, 
which expand after the ſame manner, ate term'd Cytin:formes. 


D 
_ DewricvLATvs, that is, indented ; thoſe Leaves of Plants 

which are cut about the Edges into ſeveral Segments, more acute 
than the crenated Leaves, are term'd denticulated. 

DicirATED LEAves are compound Leaves divided into 
ſeveral Parts, all of which meet together at the Tail, in form of 
a Hand, : 

Discus, the Diſk, is an Aggregate of Florets, forming, as 
it were, a plain Surface. 

Dis$£PIMENTUM is the thin Septum which divides the 
ſeveral Cells in the Fruit of Plants. | 


E 
Echinus; thoſe Plants, or Parts of Plants, which are befet 
very cloſely with Spines, like a Hedghog, are term*d echinated. 
1 : thoſe Leaves of Plants which are hollow'd 


at their Extremities, ſo as to form a Heart, are call'd Emar- 


ginated Leaves. 
EMBRYO is the tender Fetus of the Plant. 
EscHaRa. The E/chara is a ſtony kind of Plant, ſome- 


what reſembling a Web in its Contexture. 
F 
FimBRIA, Fringe; thoſe Parts of Plants or Flowers, whoſe 


Borders end in ſmall Threads reſembling fring'd Linen, are 


term'd fimbriated. | 
Fisrurous PLANTS are ſuch whoſe Stalks are hollow like 


a Pipe, 

Fr that is, a Flower, is the Organs of Generation of both 
Sexes, adhering to a common Placenta, together with their 
common Coverings, or of either Sex ſeparately, with its proper 
conn if it have any, | 

The Flowers of Plants are diſtinguiſh'd by Botaniſts in the 
following manner. | | 

FrLos AMENTACEUs, Amentaceous Fowers ; theſe are ſuch 
as are term'd Katkins. . | 

FLos APETALUs, Flowers without Petals ; theſe are fuch 
as have no other Covering to the Parts of Generation but the 


Calyx. 
Fog CAMPANIFORMIS is ſuch a Flower as is ſhap'd like a 
Bell. Thoſe Flowers whoſe Edges ſpread very wide, are term'd 


open bell-ſhap'd Flowers; but thoſe which are much leſs ſpread, 


are call'd tubulous bell-ſhap'd Flowers. 5 
Fros CARYOPHYLLEUS is fuch a Flower as is ſhap'd like a 
Clove-gilliflower. 

FLos COMPOSITUS is a compound Flower, which is com- 
pos'd either of Florets or Semiflorets, or of both together. Of 
this kind is the Blue-bottle, Knapweed, and many others. 

FLos cRUCIFORMIS, a croſs-ſhap'd Flower, which is com- 
pos'd of four Petals, plac'd in form of 'a Cro.. Of this ſort 
ure the Cabbage, M „ and Walk-flower. | 

Flos FLOSCULOSUS, a floſculous Flower, is that which is 


compos'd of ſeveral Florets, included in one common Cup. 
Fr os INFUNDIBULIFORMIs, a funnel-ſhap'd Flower, is that 
which is ſhap'd like a Funnel. Of this kind is the Primroſe, 


leſſer Centaury, and many others. 


 FLos.LABIATUs, a Lip-ſhap'd Flower. This is an irregular 
monopetalous Flower, divided commonly into two Lips ; the 
upper Lip is call'd the Creſt, and the under one the Beard. 


Sometimes the Creſt is wanting, and then the Style and Chives 
OwWer. 


ſort are the Tulip and Aſphodel. | | 
Fos MONOPETALUS, a Flower compos'd of one Leaf. 
Al thoſe Flowers whoſe Petals are join'd at the Bottom, ſo 
_ that they fall off entire, are term'd monopetalous Flowers. 

Fos MONOPETALUS ANOMALUS, an irregular Flower, 


are ſubdivided into others of the ſame Form, upon 


Ra * „ 2 as 1 5 — (5 + © & 8 4 
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FL 0s LILJACEUS, 3 Lily- hap'd Flower, is rr com- 
thaſe of the Lily. Of this 


pos'd of fix Petals, which reſemble 


"ENT? 


conliſting of one Leaf, E 
„ Fros PAPILIONACEUS, a papilionaceous or pes - hloom 
Flower, is one which, in ſome meaſure, reſembles a Butterfly 
with its Wings expanded. It always conſiſts of theſe four Parts; 
the Standard, (or Vexi/lum). which is a large ere& Segment or 
Petal ; the two Wings, (4le) which compoſe the Sides; and 
the Keel, (Carina) which is a concave Petal or Segment, re- 
ſembling the Keel of a Boatj; this is ſometimes entire, and, at 
other times, it conſiſts of two Petals or Segments, 3 
pretty 7 together. Of this ſort are the, Bean, Pea, an 
15 Ge. 4 ö : ” A f 
Fros PERSONAT us, a perſonated Flower, that is, an irre- 
e. Flower, whoſe upper Part reſembles the 
of Fowls. Of this kind are the Snap-dragon, Toad-flax, 
and others, Fa | 
Fros PETALODES, a petalous Flower, that is, a Flower 
whoſe Organs of Generation are ſurrounded with Leaves cr 


Petals, | 

Fros POLYPETALUS, à polypetalous Flower, that is, a 
Flower compos'd of ſeveral ves or Petals. When theſe - 

ee in Figure and Poſition, it is call'd a regular polypetalous 

er; but when the Petals do not agree in Figure and Poſi- 
tion, it is calf d an irregular pol ous Flower. 

FLos RADIATVUS, a radia lower, conſiſts of two Parts; 
the Diſk, which is an Aggregate of Florets forming a plain 
Surface, and the Rays, which are ſeveral Semiflorets ſet round 
the Diſk, in form of a Star. "Theſe are call'd radiated diſcous 
Flowers; but thofe which have no ſuch Rays, are call'd naked 
diſcous Flowers. | 

FLos ROSACEVS, a foſe-ſhap'd Flower, that is, a Flower 
conſiſting of four or more Petals, which are plac'd circularly in 
form of a Roſe. 

FLos ROTATUS, a Flower in the Form of a Wheel. Such 
are thoſe of Borrage, Anagallis, and Willow-weed. 

FLos $CORPIOIDEs, that is, hen the Flowers are rang'd on 


one Side of the Pedicle, which twiſts at the Top in form of a 


Scorpion's Tail. Of this fort is the Heliotrogium. ; 

FLos SEMIFLOSCULOSUs, a ſemifloſculous Flower; this i 
A of ſeveral Semiflorets, included in one common 

alyx. ts 

FLos sricAr us, a ſpik'd Flower, is that whoſe Flowers 
are ſet thick on the Pedicle, in ſuch a manner as to form an 
acute Cone. 

FLog 8TAMINEvUs, a ſtamineous Flower, is that which is 
compos'd of many Chives included in a Calyx, having no Pe- 
tals, Of this ſort is the Biftort and nium» | 

FLos $TERILI1s, barren Flowers; theſe have no Embryo 
adherſingto them; ſo are call'd Male Flowers, and Falſe Flowers. 
Of this kind are the Melon and Gourd. 

FLos VERTICILLATUsS, that is, a whorle-ſhap'd Flower. 
Theſe Flowers grow cloſely united, ſurrounding the Stalk at the 
ſeveral Joints. : 

Fros UMBELLATUS, an umbellated Flower, is, when the 
Extremity of the Stalk or Branch is 5 into feveral Pe- 
dicles or 5 inning from the ſame Point, and ing in 
ſuch a — —— form a kind of inverted Cone, — Um- 
brella. When the Pedicles, into which the Stalk is divided, 
which the 
Flowers are diſpoſed, the firſt Order is call'd Rays, the ſecond 
Pedicles. That Umbel which conſiſts of Pedicles only, is call'd 
a ſingle Umbel ; that which is compoſed both of Rays and Pe- 
dicles, is call'd a compound Umbel. 

FLos URcCEOLATUs, or Pitcher-ſhap'd Flower. Of this 
ſort are the Arbutus and Whortle-berry. ; 

Fol run, a Leaf, is a Part of a Plant, extended into Length 
and Breadth in ſuch a manner as to have one Side diſtinguiſh- 
able from the other. This is call'd in Latin Folium, to diſtin - 
guiſh it from the Leaf of a Flower, which is call'd Petalum. 

Foirum ALATUM, a wing d Leaf, is, as it were, com- 
poſed of ſeveral pinnated Leaves. 

FoiiuM ANGULATUM, an angular Leaf, is that whoſe 
Margin is cut into ſeveral Angles. | 

FoLIUM AURICULATUM, an card Leaf, is that whoſe 
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FoL1UM COMPOSIT UM, a compound Leaf, is that which 
is divided into ſeveral Parts, each re ing a fimple Leaf. 

FoziUum CRENATUM, a crenated Leaf, is that which is cut 
about the Edges into ſeveral obtuſe Segments. 

FoLrum DIGITATUM, a digitated Leaf, is a compound 
Leaf, divided into ſeveral Parts, all of which meet together at 
the Tail, fo as to reſemble-a Hand. * 


Fo- 
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Forrum — — heptaſoliated Leaf, is a 
"rn INTE GRUM, an entire Leaf,” is that which has no 
Diviſion on the Edges. G. ani: 


nul 


Forum 1 —— is Wat which is 
cut about the Edges into fer 5 on in en irregular 
manner. x - 4 | 3 1 a | ens 


Fol tun PENNATUM,/@ pennated Leaf, is a com 


Leaf divided into ſeveral Parts, each of which is eall's a Ef 


id along the middle Rib,” either alternately,” or by Pairs, 
hen the middle Rib is terminated by an odd e, it is call'd 
an unequal pennated Leaf 3 and When it is not terminated by an 
odd it is term'd an equal pennated Leaf. When the Lobes 
are all nearly of the ſame ws eons — it is call'd an uni- 
form pennated'Leaf; when they are not ſo, it is term'd difform. 
Fol run QUIN r a qui Leaf, is a 
digitated Leaf conſiſting ofghve Fin _ 2 
OLIUM RAMOSUM, a ramoſe Leaf, is that which is ſtill 
farther divided than the wing'd Leaf, as is the common or Fe- 
male Fern. r : 
FoLIUM ar wag bn. is that 
ends in three ſharp Angles, reſembling a 3+ (Sai 
FolL1UM SIMPLEX, 2 ſimple Leif, is that which is not di- 
vided to the Middle. AS. . 
FoLiumM SINUATUM, a finuated Leaf, is that which is cut 
about the Edges into ſeveral acute Segments,” like the Teeth of 
p FoLruM n a trifoliated Leaf, is a digitated 
Leaf, conſiſting o ingers. 
FoL1iUM ——— a trilobated Leaf; eonſiſts of three 
obtuſe Lobes, which are not divided to the Bottom. 
Forrum UMBILICATUM, an umdilicated Leaf, is that 
which has the Pedicle faſten'd to the Backſide of a Leaf, . 
on the upper Side of the Leaf, there is a ſmall Cavity form 
like a Navel. aa 
Fol licurus is a leafy membranaceous Sheath or Covering, 
which ſurrounds the Fruit or Seed ; as the Winter- . 
FownTINAL1s. The Fontinalis is a ſort of Moſs diſtinguiſh'd 
by its cloſe uniform Heads, 5 by none, or very ſhort 
edicles, and, when come to Maturity, opening tranfverfly in 


the upper Part, and diſcharging a Capitellum. 
ies anfrr<y or forni _ are ſuch Flower-leayes 


as are arch'd after the manner of the Galea, or Creſt, of the Clary 
and þ 

* IM a Fruit. By the Word Fruit is to be underſtood 
the Seeds of all Plants, with their Covering. 

FaucTus UMBILICATUS, an umbilicated Fruit, is that 
which had the other Parts of the Flower growing on its Top 
when it was an Ovary. uſually form a Cavity, which is 
known by the Name of the Umbiltcus, or Navel ; as in the 
9 Fes was Sadr cond 

Fxur Ex, a Shrub, is a t with many perenni 
Trunks, ſuch as Roſes, Syringa's, and 2 which 
divide into ſeveral Stems near the Ground ; but the Word is 
frequently us'd by Gardeners for all woody Plants of Jow 
Growth. 

Fucoipes. The Fucoides is a Species of Plant which grows 
in Waters, and is of a middle Nature between the Conferva, 
Corallina, and Fucus. It is oftenfinely divided, and of a more 
tender Subſtance than the Fucus, and not diſtinguiſh'd by Nodes, 
and Joints like the Conferva and Corallina. 

Fucus. The Fucus is a Species of Plant growing in Water, 
whoſe Leaves and Stalks are of various Figures. It is, for the 
moſt part, of a viſcid and coriaceous Subſtance, and is furniſſi d 
with Veſicles on both Sides, which admit the Air, being form'd 
to aſſiſt its Floating. Its Extremities are often ſet with Tu- 
bercles, which ſeem to contain ſomething of a ſeminal Nature. 

FunGoiDpes. A Fungoides is a Species of Fungus without a 
Head or Cap, whoſe Pedicles or Stalks are of various and 
Diviſions. As to its Subſtance, it conſiſts of an uniform 6 
which is —_— - 3 Res 2 8 

Fux dus. s is , and a i 
Genus of Plants, having neicher Seed nor Flower, as fr us can 

hitherto be obſerv'd, d remarkably differing from other Plan 
in that it has not an herbaceous Colour, nor Leaf, properl 
ſpeaking, nor any thing elſe analogous in its Contexture. 
of them ſpring up in a very ſhort time, and ave as ſoon difloly'd 
into the putrid Matter whence they aroſe. 


G 


GenicuLUm, à Knot; ſuch Roots and Pods of Plants 
ſaid to be geniculated, as are divided into Joints. "2 
GLUMA is the Huſk or Chaff of Corn, 


H = OR. 

HanrTus PrAxr is the outward Appearance of Plants, 
or what they call the Port. þ 

Henna, an Herb. By an Herb is meant all ſuch Plants 

whoſe Stalks die to the Ground every Year. Thoſe whoſe 


* 


Roots do not continue longer than one Year, are term d annual 
3 


* 
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Plants ; thofe whoſe Roots continue two Years; are tetrm'd 
biennial Plants ; and thoſe whoſe Roots continue many Years, 
are term'd N 8 
 Hrexom. The Aypmun is a fertile kind of Moſs, furniſh'd 
with uniform calyptrated Heads ( Capitulis) ; the Calyptrę, for 
the moſt pare, being ſituated obliquely on them. The Capizella 
fall off tranſverſly, ſometimes with an even, and fometimes 
with an indented Margin. The Pedicles, which, for the moſt 

, are pretty long, proceed from the Sinuſes of the Leaves, 
and ſhoot along by the little Stalks and Branches, and have 
their loweſt Part incloſed in a ſquamous Sheath, which is differ- 
ent from the Leaves. To theſe Characters we may add, that 
the Stalks are, for the moſt „ at # wider Be and 
ae d Bina in the 2. | * 


I 


ImBrICATUs. The Leaves or Scales of Plants are ſaid to 
be imbricated, when they are diſpoſed ſo as to lie one on the 
__ of the other, after the manner of Tiles on a Houſe. 

 INTERNODIUM is that Part of the Stalks of Plants between 
the Knots or Joints. | 

IvLus is a Katkin. 


L 


Lanuco, Down. The Seeds of Plants which have a downy 
Subſtance faſten'd to them, which ſerves as to tranſport 
them, are term'd lanuginous, as the Thiſtle: Theſe are alſo 
call'd pappous. ; 

Lienz. The Lichen is a floriferous as well as ſeminife- 
rous * of — —_— Heads are furniſh'd with 
many Grains, and are vari ped, ucing, as they ri 
ſeveral little monopetalous Flowers. oO Seeds, = 
ſmall, flat, and orbicular, are contain 'd in ſome peculiar open 
Capſules, reſting upon the Plane of the Leaves ; and are ſome- 
times found in the fame Plant that bears the little Heads, ſome- 
times in other Plants of the ſame Species. Beſides theſe lowe 
little Heads, there are obſerved in ſome N ſome umbel- 
lated Heads of different Figures, which produce neither Flower 
nor Seed, as other Plants of the ſame Species uſually do. The 
Pedicles of both Species are, for the moſt part, naked, and 
proceed from no Vagina. Tho” theſe rs are very evi- 
dent, yet, the more eaſily to diſtinguiſh it from the reſt of the 
Tribe of the Moſſes, we may add, that the Leaves are of an 
herbaceous Conſiſtence, and of an indeterminate Figure, 


widely ſpreading, and running out into numerous Roots from 
their back Part. 


LicHENASTRUM. The Lichena is a fertile, or a re- 
markably floriferous, kind of Meſr, with Heads ſupported by 
y long Pedicles ; which s, as they ripen, uſually cleave 
into four equal Parts, as far as the Baſe, and reſemble a cruci- 
form Flower, and diſcharge a very fine Duſt, which anſwers to 
the fine Flour of the Apices in the moſt perfet Flowers: This 
Duſt cannot be denied to be of the ſame Service in the reſt of 
the Moſles, fince the Duſt of their Heads appears to be exactly 
of the ſame Figure and Contexture, if examined with a Micro- 
ſcope. The Heads of the Lichenaſtrum are ſimple and naked, 
ſtanding on its own Pedicle, which is longer or ſhorter, and 
roceeds from a Vagina or Sheath, ſometimes ſimple, ſometimes 
ivalve, and ſometimes divided at the Top into ſeveral Parts, 
b _ it is very clearly diſtinguiſh'd from the 

ichen. . 

Licuzenoines. The Lichensides is diſtinguiſh'd from the 
Conferva and Tua, by its Boſſes and Tubercles ; and from the 
Lichen, Lichenaſtrum, and others, by the ſame, and its being 
deſtitute of little flowery Heads, and conſiſting of a middle 
Subſtance between the Fungi and Moes; whence many of its 
Species are uſually call'd Mo co-fungi. 

The Lichenoides are divided into, 

I. The Cauliferous, or Stock-bearing, which are ſubdivided 


into, | 
not tubulous, and ſcutellated, that is, 


1. The capillaceous, 
e eee a little Tar- 
or b 
fs The coralliform, for the maſt part, ſet with Tubercles ; 
and of this Sort there are (1.) the folid, and not tubulous ; 
(2.) the tubulous. | 
3. The pyxidated, that is, hollow'd in form of a Box, in 
1 f 
f or thoſe reſembli 2 2 
- The Licbenaides without Stalks, dub into 
1. The purely eruſtaceous. ; 
2. Thok with a leafy, ſcutellated Cruſt, or ſcutellated 
Leaves, cloſely ing ane to another; and theſe are either 
1.) of a Jelly-like 3 or (.) of a harder and juiceleſo 


e. 
Thoſe with Leaves more at Li and not ſo 
ty nd ao ont 


coſe tone another; and — with 
tuberculated, or (2. : 
LitTfoernyYTon. A Lit 1 a Species of Plant, of 
horny fort of a Subſtange, 9. middle Nature, between 
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Wood and Stone, There uſually adheres to it a Bark, which 
conſiſts of a Contexture of Fibres, or reſembles Tartar. Boer- 
baave calls theſe Keratophyts. 8 
LocUuLAMENTA are the Cells in the Fruit of Plants, where 
the Seeds are | „which are divided by ſmall Partitions, . - 
Locus rA is the outer Covering of the Flower and Grain of 
Corn, which incloſes the Chaff, + 
LycoropioiDes. The Lycopodioides differs from the, Zyco- 
podium, in the ſame reſpect as the Selaginoides differs from the 
elago. — ; ot $a 
Lycoropium. The Lycepodium i 4 fertile kind of Mole 
Jeſtitute, as well as the Szlago, of Pedicles and Capitella : But 
it differs from the Selago, in that its Heads, or Capſules, 
not ſcatter'd in the Sinuſes of the Leaves, but are collected into 
a Club; for each Scale covers a Kidney-ſhaped and bivalve 
Capſule, which loſes no Part of itſelf when ripe. 


M 


Mar kzol ve, Mallet. The Cuttings of Vines, which arb 


taken with Joints of the old Wood te their Bottom, : ſo as to 
reſemble a little Mallet, are term'd Mallzoli; which Cuttings 
. more certainly take Root than any other, and always make 
better Plants. | | | 
MaxrcinaTus, border'd. The Seeds of Plants which have 
a thin leafy Border round them, are ſaid to be marginated ; as 
thoſe of the Stock-gilly-flower, Honeſty, and others. 
Mxium. The Mnium is a fertile kind of Moſs, furniſh'd 
with little lowery Heads, or ſeminal ones, if they may be fo 
eftcem'd, which are of two Sorts ; for ſome of them are naked 
and duſty, having neither Capſule nor Cover, nor ſo much as 
ſurrounded with a Membrane ; but others are obſerved to be 
like the reſt of the floriferous kinds of Moſs, particularly the 
Hypna and the Brya ; and the different Manner of flowering is 
what diſtinguiſhes this Kind from all the reſt. There is uſually 
a Variety in the little Heads, ſometimes in the ſame, ſometimes 
in different Plants; and the Pedicles which ſupport membrana- 
ceous Heads, are pretty long and bare; but thoſe which have 
their Heads naked are obſerved to be much ſhorter than the 
others, and ſurrounded with very ſmall Leaves. | 
Mocko, a ſharp Point. "Thoſe Leaves or Fruits of Plants, 
which are terminated in a ſharp Point, are termed mucro- 


nated, 
n PLANTS are ſuch as have ſeveral Pods 


of Seeds ſucceeding each Flower, as the Celandine, Columbine, 
and others. 


N 


NucLzvs, a Kernel, is that Part of the Fruit which is in- 
cloſed in a bard Shell, as the Kernel of the Almond and Apri- 


cock. 
O * 
Ossicu run, a Shell, is the hard ſtony Covering of Seeds. 
P 


PANnICULA, a Panicle, is a Stalk diffuſed into ſeveral Pedi- 
cles, ſuſtaining the Flowers or Fruits ; of this Sort are the Oat, 
Millet, and others. 

Parros, Down. See LanuGo. 

PepicuLus, a Pedicle, is that Part of a Stalk which imme- 
diately ſuſtains a Leaf, a Flower, or a Fruit, and in Engliſh is 
call'd Foot-ſtalk. 

PET ALA, Petals, are the tender fine-colour'd Leaves, which 
are generally the moſt conſpicuous Parts of a Flower ; ſo thoſe 
Flowers which conſiſt of one Leaf, are call'd monopetalous 
Flowers; thoſe of two Leaves are call'd bipetalous; thoſe of 
three Leaves, tripetalous ; thoſe of four Leaves, tetrapetalous ; 
| thoſe of five Leaves, pentapetalous ; thoſe of ſix Leaves, hexa- 
petalous ; and thoſe of a greater Number of Leaves, are term'd 
polypetalous. 

Pani The Peziza is a Species of 
without Pedicles, and ſometimes with them, ring Edges 
divided in ſuch a manner as to form a remarkable Cavity be- 
tween them. It is of an uniform Subſtance, like the Fun- 
goides, and neither diſtinguiſh'd by Lamellz nor Pores. 

PisTILLUM, Pointal or Style, is that Column which occu- 

ies the Centre of the Flower, riſing on the Top of the Em- 
. and is generally ſurrounded with the Chives. Theſe dif- 
fer greatly in their Form; for in ſome Flowers they are round- 
iſh, in others triangular, oval, or ſquare. 

PLACENTA is that Part of the Pod or Huſk of a to 
which the Seeds are faſten'd, and by which they are iſh'd 
till they are ripe. | 

PLANTA, a Plant, is an organical Body, deſtitute of Senſe, 
and ſpontaneous Motion, adhering to another Body in ſuch a 
manner, as to draw from it its Nouriſhment, 

Seed. Under this generical Name are 
ubs, Under-ſhrubs, and Herbs. 

PoLYPETALOUS, many Leaves. "Thoſe Plants are term'd 
polypetalous, whoſe Flowers are compoſed of ſeveral Leaves, 


s, ſometimes 


{x 
— 
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Tp Apple, underſtood 
OMUM, an is u to be 
Veſſel, containing more 2 one; ſo that er foes 
_ produce ſuch Fruit are germ'd pomiferous, that is, Apple- 
ng. | 
PrUnuUM, a Plum, is a fleſhy Ve incloſing a hard brittle 
Shell, in which are one or two _— that all Plants which 
produce ſuch Fruit are term'd- pruniferous, that is, Plum- 
bearing. ' ON 
Putra, Pulp, is the ſoft Part of Fruits which ſc d 
3 _ om urrounds 
aPYrRAMIDATUsS, pyramidal. Thoſe Flowers or 
which grow in form of a Pyramid, are term'd pyrami 


R 


Racrmvs, a Cluſter, is a Stalk divided or branch'd into 
ſeveral Pedicles, ſuſtaining the Flowers or Fruits thick ſet toge- 
ther (as in the Vine and Currant) : The firſt of theſe Condi- 
tions diſtinguiſhes it from a Spike, the laſt from a Panicle. 

Rap1x, a Root, is that Part of-a Plant by which it natural- 
ly receives its Nouriſhment. Theſe are of different Forms and 

3 ſome of them being fibrous, others fleſhy or 
woody, 

Rapix ASPHODELT, an Aſphodel-root, is that which is 
compoſed of ſeveral oblong fleſhy Knobs; of this Kind are the 
Kingſpear and Day-lily. 

RAbix BULBOSA, a bulbous Root, is that which conſiſts of 
ſeveral Coats, involving one another, or of ſeveral Scales lying 
one over another. "The firft of theſe is call'd a tunicated Root 
of this Sort are the Onion, Tulip, and Hyacinth (from whence 
the French call all theſe Sorts of — Onions); the laſt is call'd 


Fruits 


a a ſquamous (or ſcaly) Root; of this Sort are the Lily and Mar- 
n 


on, 

r per FIBROSA, a fibrous Root, is that which conſiſts 
2 of ſmall Fibres like Hairs; of this Sort are Graſs and 

rn. . 

RADIX GRANULOSA, a granulous Root, is a kind of gru- 
mous Root, conſiſting of many ſmall fleſhy Knobs, reſembli 
Grains of Corn; of this Kind is the white Saxifrage. 

RADIX GRUMOSA, a grumous Root, is that which conſiſts 
of many H Knobs, joined to one Centre at the 
Top; of this is the Ranunculus. 

RAbix PALMATA, a handed Root, is a tuberous Root, 
divided as it were into ſeveral Fingers, ſo as to reſemble a Hand; 
of this Sort is the handed Orchis. 

Rapix TESTICULATA, a teſticulated Root, is a double 
tuberous Root ; for it conſiſts of two Knobs, reſembling a Pair 
of Teſticles: Of this Sort are ſome of the Orchis Species. 

RADIX TUBEROSA, a tuberous Root, is that which conſiſts 
of an uniform fleſhy Subſtance, and is generally of a roundiſh 
Figure: Of this Sort is the Sowbread. 

— a Branch, is the Diviſion of a Stalk ; in Trees it 
is often call'd a Bough. | 


SELAGINOIDEs., The Selaginoides is a kind of Moſs, which 
agrees with the Selago in all reſpects, except its Heads, which 
conſiſt of three or four Grains, and, when ripe, open, as it 
were, into as many Capſules: Of this there is but one Species 
hitherto known in England. | ; 

SELAGO. The Selago is a fertile kind of Maſe, deſtitute of 
Pedicles and Capitella ; for the Heads are ſituated in the Sinuſes 
of the Leaves, being bivalve, and ſhaped like a Kidney ; or, 
when ripe, cleave in two lengthwiſe, and diſcharge a mealy 
Subſtance, without letting go any Part of the Capitellum. 

SEMEN, a Seed, is that Part of a Plant which is committed 
to the Earth, in order to obtain a Plant of the like Kind with 
its Parent Plant, which produced it. | 

SEMEN alſo ſignifies a Body perſected by the mutual Opera- 
tion of both Sexes, containing the Rudiment of ſuch Plant as 
that from which it was taken ; ſo may properly be judged to be 
analogous to the Egg of an oviparous Animal. 

SEMEN NUDUM;, a naked Seed, is that which has no Cover- 


* the Empalement, remaining upon it, till the time 


Su MM PAPPOSWM, a downy Seed, is that which has a 
downy Subſtance, like Wool, faſten'd to it, by which it is 
- > 4 in the Air: to a great Diſtance from the Parent 

4 | 

SrLIqpa, a Pod, is a long; flat, or round membranaceous 

Veſſel, containing one or two Rows of Sceds. 


SPHAGNUM. 


_ 
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Sendchon: The Sphagmem is. a. ferkile kind of | Mob," 
wes — « Capitellum, in Shape like thdſc 


whoſe Heads are furniſh pe li | 
of the Hypnum, Polytrichum; and Bryum 3 but differing from 
them in that they are bare, and without 


heretofore call'd Muſci 


CT 51. f Wen 90 I 1 
Serca, a Spike, is 232 a Stalk; thick · ſet with Flowers 


or Fruit, in ſuch a manner las to form an acute Cone. 

SPONGIA, a Spenge, is ſomewhat like a Fgut, being 2 
Plant that grows in the Water, thick, of a ſoftʒ md, as it were; 
woolly ance, full of little Perforations, \ elaſtic, and callly 


* 
1 


imbibüng and retaining Water, or any other Moiſture. 


STAMINA; or Chives, are thoſe ſlender Threads which en- 
compaſs the Style in the Centre of Flowers, and ſupport the. 
Apices or Summits which contain the Male Duft.-1- 

ST0LOKEs, Suckers, are ſuch Shoots of Plants as ariſe from 
the Root, and may be taken off, with Fibres to them, iſo as to 
propagate the Species thereby: Of this Sort are the Filbert and 


Wy ; 
8 Chanels. Thoſe Parts of Plants which have ſmall 
longitudinal Furrows running along them, are termed ſtriated. 
STROBY us is the Cone or Fruit of the Pine+trees 
| SuyFRUTExX, Under-ſhrub,, is a woody Plant, not gemmi- 
parous : Of this Sort are Thyme, Sage, and Lavender. 


wy, 
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Tais, Cuttings, are ſuch Parts of a Branch as, when cut 
off from the Tree, will take Root, if they are planted in the 
Ground. . 1 | » 
Turxsos, a Thyrſe, differs from a Spike in having the 
Flowers or Fruits ſet more looſely on it, ſo that there ares 


viſibly between them. | Nenne 222g 08 
TomtxnTum, Flocks, is when the Leaves or Stalks:'of 
Plants ate cover'd with a thick Down, as in Mullein. 


Ta Ach & are the Air-veſſels in Plants 
Tunlomdks, Buds, are the future Shoots of Plants, which, 
being inoculated into a 2 Stock, will produce à Tree of 
the ſame Kind with its Parent Plant, from which it was 
taken. : A 40> 4 | a+ 1 

VAGINA; or THECA, is the Sheath or Covering. of a 
Bud | | 


Varvz, Valves, the Sides of the Pod or Seed-veſſel, which, 
when they open lengthways in two Parts, like Muſcles, Coc- 
kles, and ſuch kinds of Shell-fiſh, are term'd bivalve Pods, as 
in the Stock-gilly-flower; | | 

VERTICILLUM. See FLOS VERTICILLATUS, 

VExILLUM, or Standard. See FLos PAPILIONACEUS. 

VI1MEN is the flexible Shoot of a Tree. 

ViTicuL#, Runners, are the flender Shoots of Plants, 
which trail on the Ground, and emit Roots at their Joints, ſo 
as to propagate ; as in Strawberries and Cinquefoil. 

ULva. The Ukoa is a barren kind of Moſs, which differs 
from the Conferva, in that it conſiſts of plain and very thin 
Leaves, which are ſometimes wide, ſometimes narrow. and 
ſometimes tubulous, 

UMBELLA. See FLos UMBELLATUS. 

Unsilicus. See FRuCTus UMBILICATUS. 1 

Tho' Botany, as a Science, may to ſome appear a Study too 
fat and dull for what we — $ call an exalted and refined 
Genius; yet, if we caſt our Eyes back on the earlier Ages, and 
trace this Branch of Learning down to our own Times, we 
ſhall find, that it has been cultivated by thoſe of the brighteſt 
Parts, and careſs d by Men of great Diſtinction. As a Proof 
of this, I ſhall firſt mention Solomon, that venerable Eaftern 
Sage, ſo famed for his Wiſdom, that his very Name is become 
another Term for a wiſe and knowing + This Prince, 
tho'ꝰ born to a Throne, and deſtin'd to rule over a powerful 
People, was yet ſo captivated with the Charms of Botany, and 


ſo ſtrongly addicted to the Study of Plants and Herbs, that he 


is in Scripture ſaid to have known them all, from the Cedar 
of Lebanon to the Hyſſop that grows upon the Wall; and he 
himſelf, in the Book of H#7i/dom, informs us, that he was 
{kill'd in the Differences of Plants, and the Properties of Roots. 
Joſephus, alſo, that celebrated 7 ewifþ Hiſtorian, makes mention 

olomon's Skill in Botany, and gives us almoſt the ſame Ac- 
count with that laid down in the Sacred Records, But how- 
ever knowing Solomon might be in this reſpect, yet tis cer- 
tain, we are at preſent no competent Judges, how far his 
Knowledge might have reach'd, and conſequently cannot de- 
termine poſitively with regard to the State of Botany in his time. 
He began to reign in the Year of the World two thouſand 
one hundred twenty-nine, that is about an hundred and 
ſeventy Years after the Siege of Troy, and is ſaid to be the 
wy wars ue 5 ryan now extant. 

t as *tis an unp t I hing to grope, if I may ſo { 
in the dark, and a criminal Thing to advance i are ag: 
9 we ſhall paſs the State of. Horny during 

OL. 3, 


* 


and co mon- 
ly ſtand on none, or but very ſhort Pedicles; whence they were 


- 
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the 4 1h intetve . 4 8 aud 9946 
the Age kr -n 


This Phyſician was, accordirig to moſt Hiſtorians and Chro- 


5 1 3 1 in the firſt Year of the 
eight iad, that is, t four hundred and fifty-nine 


Some maintain, that he died in the | 


A others in the ninetieth, others in the hundred 
and fourth, and others in the hundred and ninth Yeat of his 
Age. So that according to theſe different Accounts he muſt 
have - died; —— three hundred and ſeventy- ſour, or three 
hyndred and ſixty-nine, or three hundred and fifty - ive, or 
three hundred and fiſty Years before Chriſt. As in this Phy- 
ſician's Days it was 
Diſeaſes to fi up in the Temple of Aſculapius an Account 
ol their Diſurdets, and the Medicines by which they had been 
removed, that the ſame Remedies might afterwards be uſed 
in patallel Caſes ; he is ſaid to have wtote out theſe Ac- 
counts, and, according to Varro, conſtituted by their means 
what we call Clinical Medicine, after the Teniple was burnt ; 
for this'Reaſbn we find the Writings of Hippocrates inter- 
ſperſed with the Names of the Plants moſt known. to the 
weeks; and Accounts of their Uſes and Virtues. But he 
would: have done à further Service to Botany, and ſtill more 
efteually conſulted. the Health and Welfare of Poſterity, if 


be had given us Deſcriptions of them. But he has only men- 
tion'd the Names and V irtues of about two hundred and thirty - 


four, leaving their Deſcriptions to Cratevas, the moſt cele- 
brated Botaniſt of his Time, whilſt he himſelf was wholly 
employed in curing the Sick. 

Ibis Cratevas or Crateiat, was Cotemporary with Hippe- 
crates, and fo ſkilful a Botanift, that this divine Phyſician 
ſtyled him devs fer the Prince or Chief of Botaniſts ; 
and publickly profeſſed, that he admir'd his Skill and Know- 
ledge of Plants and Herbs, I his Cratevas, and Andreas AHA. 
ditus; who are thought to have been the moſt ſkilful Botaniſts 
in the Times in which they liv'd, are yet charg'd by Dis/- 
corides with having left many uſeful Roots and Herbs imper- 
fealy deſcrib'd. But, however imperfect the Works of Cra- 
tevas may have been, yet 'tis certain, Botany has in After- 
age. ſuſtain'd a conſiderable Loſs for want of them; ſince in 

I Probability. he deſcribed the Plants mention'd by Hippo- 
crates. Whether this Conj-cture be well. founded, they who 
have an Oppottunity of looking into the Fragments of Cra- 
revas ſtill preſery'd/in the Imperia! Library, are beſt able to 


judge. | 
, The next Botaniſt of any Note who r'd was Theo- 
phraſtus, the Son of Melantus a Fuller of Cloth. This Au- 
thor juſtly deſerves the higheſt Encomiums for his Hiſtory of 
Plants, and his Treatiſe intituled, gv7:*wr 4/7 wv i, of 
eight Books concerning the Cauſes of Plants, of which the firſt 
ſix have only reach'd our Hands, He was firſt called Tytramo, 
according to Diogenes Laertins; but was afterwards called 
Theophraſtus by Ariſtotle, on account of his uncommon Elo- 
quence. He is ſaid to have had two thouſand Diſciples at one 
time, a Circumſtance which ſufficiently proves the Reputa- 
tion he had acquir d. He was born at Ereſus in the Iſland of 
Leſbos, and ſtudied under . wok Plato, and Ariſtotle, 
whom he ſucceeded in the hundred and fourteenth Olympiad; 
in the SPACES the Reign of Ptolemy the Son of Lagus, 
under whom ilus flouriſh'd, Tho! Theophraftus lived 
till he was eighty-five Years of Age, he is ſaid to have found 
Fault with Providence for giving a longer Life to Deer and 
Ravens, than to the human Species; fince Men, if their Lives 
were longer, might —— greater Degrees of Knowledge, 
— more perfect than they really are when they come 
to die. 

The Romans, tho? in other reſpects a polite and learned 
People, were nevertheleſs Strangers to Botany till Pompey 
conquer'd Mithridates, the moſt powerful, — at the ſame 


time the moſt knowing King then in the World, This 


Prince is reported to have drunk poiſonous Draughts every 
Day, in order to render himſelf proof __ Poiſon ; and in- 
deed ſo curious he was with regard to Medicinal Sutj:&s in 
eral, that he colleted all the Obſervations of this Nature 
poſſibly could, which, falling into Pompey's Hands, were by 
his Order tranſlated into Latin by one Lenæus, a ſkilful Gram- 


marian, and a freed Man of his own. Till this Tine, accord- 


ing to Pliny, the Romans were entire Strangers to Botany; 
and even after this Science was known in Name, it was not 
univerſally cultivated, for Marcus Cato alone is ſaid to have 
apply'd to it. Nor after him do we read of any Botan iſt 
the Romans, till Caius Vaſgius publiſh'd a very impet- 
fe Work of this kind, dedicated to Auguſtus. After Valgius, 
d Marcus Terentius Varro, about twenty-five Y ears be- 
fore the Birth of Chriſt, This Reman, however {kilful in 
Botany, wrote nothing on the Subject till the eighty-ficſt Year 
of his Age. He has wrote three Books de R- Ruftica, which 
make a Part of that valuable Collection which gocs under the 
Name * Rei Ruſtica Scriptoren | 
10 a ö 


for thoſe who were cured of 


blech 


— 


rea Auguſta: 
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Much about the ſame time lived a confiderable Number of 
Phyſicians well verſed in Botany, Of theſe the moſt celebra- 
are Antonius Muſa, and Euphorbus, the former of whom 
ſaved the Life of Augn/ius, and wrote a Treatiſe on Botany, 
dedicated to Marcus Agrippa; which Work has been revi 


by Gabriel Humbelbergius, of Ravenſpurg in G and 
—— at Zurich, together with — Treatiſe ds. e 


minibus Herbarum. | 


The next Roman Botaniſt who a was Amilius Mas 
cer, who was born at Verona, and died in a, whither he” 


had gone to fight. As this Author had a Turn for Poetry, 
he cloathed Botany in Numbers fo agreeable and ſoft, as to de- 
ſerve the Approbation of Ovid. See EMLIUs Maces. 

Next appear'd Julius Baſſus, and Sextius Niger, who, tho" 
both Romans, yet wrote in Greet concerning ts. Theſe 
Authors have but little Regard paid them by Dioſcorides, a" 
little * whoſe Age, or that of Pliny, Salma ſius thinks 
they liv'd. f 3 

t hitherto Bo feems to have been, as it were, in 
its Infancy, till Dioſcorides aroſe, — his Induſtry and 
Diligence, ſurpaſſed all who had gone before him. He was 
born at Anazarba, a City of Cilicia, afterwards called Cæſa- 
He is commonly diſtinguiſhed from the others of 
his Name by the Epithet Pedacins, which Photins without any 
Reaſon ſuppoſes to be beftow'd on him from his Country. In 
ſome Manuſcripts the Epithet is read Pedanim, and tis pre- 
tended, that Dioſcorides recciv'd that Part of his Name from 
the Pedanian Family, as other Foreigners did from the Roman 
Families into which they married, t Lambecius was proba- 
bly in the Right, when he ſuppoſed, that this Epithet was be- 
ſtow'd on him, becauſe he was the Son of one Pedaniut or 
Pedianius, as that Author would have it. 

From the Works of Dieſcoridet it plainly appears, that he 
was contemporary with Licinius Baſſus, who in Conjunction 
with Crafts rugi had been Conſul under Nero, But the 
Time in which he flouriſh'd is a Point fo much controverted, 
and ſo little capable of being fix'd, that it would be a Taſk 
both tedious and uſeleſs to attempt it. In his Works he has 
mention'd about fix hundred Plants, four hundred and ten of 
which he has either defcrib'd or compar'd with ſuch as were 
better and more univerſally known, but of the reſt he has only 
given us the Names and Virtues. 

Soon after Dieſcorides appear'd Lucius ins Meoderatus 
Columella. He was born at Cadiz in Andaluſia, and the Time 
in which he liv'd may be determin'd from his having been 
contemporary with the Senecas, and his quoting Lucius the 
Philoſopher as then alive. Other memorable Incidents concur 
to render us ſufficiently certain as to the Time in which he 
flouriſh'd ; for he was the intimate Acquaintance of Gallio, 
and wrote his Work after the Confulſhip of Lucius Voluſius. 
We have only thirteen Books of his de Re Ruſtica, and one de 
Arboribus, tho* Cafſiedorus attributes ſixteen to him. In the firſt 
Chapter of his firſt Book he enumerates not only the Roman, but 
alſo the other foreign Authors who had wrote upon Agriculture 
before him. The delicate and polite Turn of his Language, to- 
gether with his Learning, and the Force of his Genius, juſtly 
calls for our Admiration. In his Poem intituled Hortulus, the 
Numbers are ſoft, harmonious, and unſullied with that un- 
meaning Pomp of Words, which is the Reproach of Language, 
and the common Bane of theill-form'd and luxuriant Genius. 
But, among all the Romans, none ſeems to have made more 
ſurpriſing Advances in Botany than Plinius Secundus. In his 
Hiſtory of the World, which he dedicated to the 
Veſpaſtan, or, according to others, to Titus, he treats of 
in an hiſtorical, philoſophical, medicinal, rural, and magical 
Light. Tunis, according to Geſuer, is his Deſign from the 
twelfth to the twenty-ſeventh Book. His Work conſiſts in 
all- of thirty-ſeven Books, which contain a great Part of the 

ritings of Disſcorides, whom he no-where quotes, having 
in all 
that Author had made his Collections. He alſo tranſlated ſe- 
veral Things from Theophraſtus's Hiſtory of Plants, and is 
thought to have been no very happy Tranſtator, however bright 
his Genius might de in other reſpects. The preciſe Time in 
which he liv'd is much diſputed : — *tis, I think, gene- 
rally agreed, that he flouriſh'd pretty near the Time of - £ 
corides, He is by ſome cenſur'd as wanting ſome of t 
Qualifications molt neceflary for producing a iſt, whilſt 
others are ſo blindly devoted to his Character, as to believe 
him infallible. IS 

'The next of the Romans who diſtinguiſhed himſelf in this 
Way, was the illuſtrious Palladius Rurilius Taurus E milianus, 
tho* he is more properly to be claſs'd among the Geopanict, 
Cato, Farro, and Columella, He wrote fourteen Books de 


Re Ruſtica, According to Ludovicus Vives, he wrote in a 
pure and t Style, except that ſome Words and Phraſes are 
peculiar to the Time in which he lived. Fobannes Fnctndus 


of Verona, in Pref« Lib. de Re Ruftica, gives him an ample, 
and at the ſame time a Joſt Charathe in Gs following Words. 
When, ſays he, amongſt other Books of Agriculture, I 


ba * 


robabiity uſed the very ſame Authors, from whom 


2 


whom, after tn 
Sabines, and Pyrrhus, retir'd to the 

the Remains of a glorious Life, where, having a 
* . . tet, he 


bir 


« ly refu 
<<, Grandeur did — 4 in the 5 Po _—_ but- 
„in ruling over thoſe who poſſeſſed: it. the being 


and take bis Place in the Senate. 


From theſe Accounts tis plain, that the Diligence and In- 


duſtry of the Romans were more employ'd in cultivati 4 
culture than ; in which — if . 
Greeks, amongſt the moſt conſiderable, apply'd to 


the Study of natural Things, was Claudius Galenus, who, next 
to Hippocrates, —.— accounted the Ornament of 
antient Medicine. He was born at Pergamus, a tact flouriſh- 
ing City of Ia, about the Year of Chriſt 133. under the 
Reign of the Emperor Adrian; and flouriſb'd under Antonius 
Pius, Marcus Aurelius, Antoninus, Commodus, Pertinax, Di- 
dius Fulianus, and Septimius Severus. He died under the 
Reign of Caracalla, after having lived, according to Suidas, 
ſeventy, according to Laertius, eighty-ſeven, according to 
others, ninety-cight, or an hundred and five Years. He was 
a curious and indefatigable Inquirer into the Virtues and Qua- 
lities of natural Bodies, with which View he undertook ſeve- 
ral Voyages. He went, for Inſtance, into Paleftine, in order 
to get acquainted with the Opobalſamum Bitumen ; be 
failed into the Ifland of Lemnes, that he might diſcover whe- 
ther the Accounts he had receiv'd of the Lemnian Earth were 
true or falſe. He viſited Cyprus, in order to take a View of 
the celebrated Mines of that Country, He alſo travelled into 
Cilicia, Phanicia, Crete, Egypt, and ſeveral other Countries, 
to enrich his Mind with a proper Store of uſeful Obſervations. 
He has treated of the Virtues of about four hundred and forty 
Plants, in the fixth, ſeventh, and eighth Books of his Trea- 
tiſe, de Simplicium Medicamentorum Facultatibus, beſides many 
more, which he has caſually deſcrib'd on different Occaſions. 

I now proceed to thoſe who after Galen's Time apply'd 
themſelves to the Materia Medica. The firſt of theſe who 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf was Oribaſius of Sardis, tho? Cuiringius 
endeavours to prove, that he was a Native of Pergamus : This 
Author was contemporary with Julian the Apoſtate, whoſe 
Favour he had ſo efiectually gain'd, as to be appointed Qua - 
ſtor of - Conflantineple by him. He wrote many Things con- 
cerning ſimple and und Medicines ; but ſtole moſt of 
his Works from Galen, except ſome fooliſh and trifling Things 
8 

ext appear d Aetius, diſtinguiſh” pi ide 
nus, dn Dok at Amida, a City of Meſopotamia, He 
has written pretty much in the ſame manner with Oribaſius, 
ſince like him he has bortow'd a great many Things from other 
Authors. Ca/tellanus ſeems to give him a favourable Chara- 
Qer, when he affirms, that in his Works we have Galen con- 
tracted, Oribaſius explain'd, and Paulus meta inlarg'd. 
This Author flouriſhed in the Year of Chriſt three hundred 
and fifty, or, according to others, four hundred and fifty- 
five, which was more early than Paulus po. See AETIUS. 
Alexander Trallianus, ſo called from Tralles, a City of Ly- 
dia in the leſſer Ha. He has ſeveral "Things relating to 
Herbs, principally borrow'd from his Predeceſſors. See Al Ex- 
ANDER. ; 

After Trallian appear d Paulus Agineta. This Author co- 
pies 9 Dioſcorides and Galen, with reſpect to 
Plants. AEGINETA. 

But Geſner, tho' a ſevere Cenſurer of theſe three Authors, 
yet ſeems to have entertain'd more favourable Notions of the 
Arabian Phyſicians than the reſt of his Contemporaries ; for 
the Materia Medica, during many Years cultivated only by the 
Greeks, was at laſt ſo conſiderably enriched by the Arabians, that a 
great part of the Medicines now in Uſe are to be aſcribed to 
them. They receiv'd Botany, as well as all the other Branches 
of Phyſic, from the Greeks, eſpecially after the Califs ordered 
the Productions of the Greet Authors to be tranſlated into 
the Perſian The firſt who applied to the Sciences 
among them, was the ſecond Calif Abu-Faafar Almanſor, who 
was created Calif in the Year of Chriſt ſeven hundred fifty - 
four. But the Empire at laſt falling into the Hands of 
ſeventh Calif Abdalla Abnamunem, in the Year of Chriſt eight 
hundred and thirty-one, he interceded with the Greet Empe- 
rors to ſend him all the philoſophical Works poſlibly 
could ; which Favour when had granted him, be ſought 
out for learned Interpreters, and order'd them to be faithfully 
tranſlated. Then Learning to flouriſh, and all the 
Branches of Medicine were cultivated with uncommon Cate 
and Induſtry. Ds 
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But of all the 4rabiens none was more ſucceſsful in car- 
ys on this Deſign than ly vs Bate collected and digeſted 
21 the ors who had wrote on Simples 


Greek and Arabian Au 
before his Time, The greater Part of this Work conſiſts not 
only of the Materials, but alſo of the very Words, of Die 
corides and Galen; but yet it contains a great Number of 

| not taken from the antient Greets. Some of theſe 
are at preſent known, whilſt we are entire — 9 to the 
reſt. cording to Te Fuſtuz, he Aourilh'd in the 
Year 3 © IO ee | 

Next appear d Raxzis or Net, or Arrazy, which Name 
he  receiv'd from Rei, the City of Pera in which he was 
born; ſor his original Name was Aboubieri Mou hammad. He 
is by ſome quoted under the Name of Almamſor, and his Book 
called Almanſor or MAanſor. His Book is, as it were, an Abſ- 
tract of thirty other Volumes, Which he called A hbaouy, 
which in the Arabian ſignifies Containing, becauſe 
it was thought to contain uncommon Treaſures of uſeful 
Knowledge. He likewiſe publiſhed Mania, which was an 
immenſe Coltedion of Things relating to Phyſic ; and ſome 
Treatiſes concerning the Parts of the human . He flou- 
riſh'd, according to 4 3 ae in one and 
ſeventy, or one thouſand and eighty- five. ; 

Next appeared Auicema, by ſome called Aviſena, or Aben- 

„or Ben Sina, or Abuali Ibn Tinſa. His ſecond Book 
treats of all kinds of Medicines in general, In this Work he 
you Galen, Diaſcorides, and a few Arabian Authors. See 

VICENNA. | 

Atuarius, who lived about this Time, or perhaps a little 
hter, has not. much contributed to the Improvement of the 
Knowledge of Plants; afl that he ſays concerning them being 
taken from others. See ACTUARIUS, . 

Next appeared Fohannes Meſues Damaſcenus, the Son of 
Abdela King of Damaſcus. He acquir'd an uncommon Fame 
for his having been the Inventor of many of the Medicines 
which we daily uſe with Succeſs, He flouriſhed in the Year 
of Chriſt one thouſand one hundred and . 6. ht. 

Averrhges about the fame Time 3 ed himſelf by the 
Improvements he made in the Materia Medica, This Phyſi- 
cian collected an Account of the moſt remarkable Plants from 
Galen's Books of ſimple Medicines, and reduced them to the 
Order of the Greek Alphabet, as Gefner obſerves, 

Next appeared Baitar, by others called Inn El Baitar, as 
alſo Abenbitar, or, as others write it, Ebenbitar, He was born 
at Malaga, in the Year of Chriſt one thouſand two hundred 
and ſixteen. | 

It muſt be confeſſed, that Botany is much indebted to the 
Arabians, who, tho' they borrow'd much from the Greeks, 
have enriched the Aateria Medica with many Plants unknown 
to their Maſters, among which are moſt of the milder Ca- 
thartics. 

After the Time of theſe Arabiam, a ſhameful and almoſt 
univerſal Ignorance prevailed, and the Monuments of Learn- 
ing handed down from former Times were, excepting a very 
few, buried in Oblivion. The barbarous and ill-form'd Tafte 
which reigned in theſe Days, is ſufficiently prov'd by the 
Works of Nicolaus 1M; _ of Alexandria, We cannot 
preciſely fix the Time in which he liv'd; yet, according to 
Fuchfius, be was among the later Greek Writers, ſince he 
quotes Actuarius and Meſue, who lived in the Year of Chriſt 
one thouſand one hundred and fifty-five. His Style is uncor- 
_ his Works abound with barbarous, and ill-choſen 

ords, 

In the Year one thouſand one hundred and eighty, appear'd 
Hildegardis, Abbot of St. Rupert's Monaſtery in Mentz, and 
one of the Benedictine Order. He enriched ſeveral Parts of 
Natural Knowledge, and among the reſt Botany ; but writes 
in a very barbarous Style, and has many Things which are not 
only tri — 28 alſo ſuperſtitious, and repugnant to Truth and 
common Senſe. 


Next appear d Johannes Platerius of Salerno. He flou- 


riſh'd in the Year of Chriſt one thouſand three hundred. As 
the Reader will be beſt able to judge both of his Deſign, and 
of his Style, from ſome of his own Words, I ſhall inſert the 
following Paſſage of his Preface. 


In Tradtatione, ſays he, uniuſcujuſq; Medicine ſimplicis 


«© Complexio rerum primo eft intendenda, conſequenter utrum 


<< ſit Arbor, an Frutex, Herba, Radix, an Flos, an Semen, 
„ an Folium, an Lapis, an. Succus, an aliquid aliud : Poft- 
<< modum quot ſunt ipſius Maneries, & qualiter fiant, & in 
«© quo loco inveniantur. etiam Maneries fit melior, 
<< qualiter ſophiſticantur, & ſophiſticatæ cognoſcantur. 

Much about the ſame Time Mattheus Sylvaticus, of Mantua, 
compil'd a Volume of the Pandects of Medicine, and dedicated 
it to Rabert King of Sicily; but this is a Work of ſo little Va- 
lue, with reſpect to Botany, that we ſhall not ſpend Time in 
giving any Account of it. Its Author liv'd in 1336. Nor is a 
much ___— due to the Productions of Arnaldus de Villa 
Neva, who in the Year 1412. or thoſe of Jacobus ds 
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Deidis, of Pavia ; or df Petrus Creſcentienſis, 3 Sensier of 


Bottonia,, who wrote in the Yeat 1473. | | 
Soon after appear d Fehannes Cuba, DBiuricus de Auguftis de 
Thertona, Fohaniies ds Bdbſco of Alexandria, and Panlus Suar- 
dus of Milan 3 but the Works of theſe Authors are fo obſcure; 
and full of Blunders, that they ſcarce deſerve our Conſideration, 
About this time Foicoma was firſt read in the Schools. Then 
Razts, eſpecially his ninth Book to Almanzor, Numbers of the 
later practical Phyſicians were alſo ſtudy'd, whilſt the Greeks 
were entirely neglected, and fo 
„ and Galen were 
of Flippocras and Galienut. 


ſo much, that the Names of 
„or rather chang'd into thoſe 


Thus, for about four Centuries, Barbarity and Ignorance bad 


almoſt put an End to the Sciences; and baniſh'd Learning from 
the World; till at laſt; about the End of the fifteenth Century, 
propitious Heaven raiſed up ſome great Men, who reſcu'd the 
Authors of Worth and Note from the ſhameful Oblivion in which 
they had been bury'd. At this happy ConjunQture, Bo/any had 


the ſame good Luck with other Parts of Learning: for The. 


dorus Gaza reſtored Theophraftus, and tranſlated his Works into 
Latin, in which he is thought to have ſucceeded very well. 
He died in Rome in the Year 14958; 

After him appear d Hermolaus Barbarus, a Venetian Noble- 
man. He was born in the Year 1454. He corrected Pliny's 
Natural Hiſtory, and tranſlated Disfoorides into pure and beau- 
tiful Latin ; but he is thought to have receded too much from 
the Meaning of the Original, that he might imitate the Style of 
Pliny. Fuchſius commends him for the ſeaſonable Aid he gave 
to Botany and Phyſic, and the Pains he was at in improving and 


enriching them, tho* he was himſelf no Phyſician, * 


Soon after aroſe Fohannes Ruellius, born at Soifſons in France 
and a Man of uncommon Learning. He ſeems to have 
in the Footſteps of Hermolaus Barbarms, and purſued the ſame 
Deſign of baniſhing and exploding the Jargon of Avitenna, and 
ſome other Arabians, that we might draw our Knowledge of 
Plants from Diaſcarides himſelf. He cultivated Botany with 
22 Care than auy of his Contemporaries, and collected all 

uſeful Obſervations which Theophrafius, Pliny, and Galen, 
had made concerning Plants, 

He was ſoon after ſucceeded by Marcellus Virgilius, a Fl:- 
rentine, who, tho” not a Phyfician by Profeſſion, nor, perhaps, 
very ſkilful in Botany, is, nevertheleſs, to be commended for 
his Induſtry in correQting, and reſtoring to their antient Splen- 
dor, ſome Pages of Dioſcorides, which had been wretchedly 
mangled and corrupted. 

arcellus was ſucceeded by r, Manardus of Ferrara, 
a celebrated Phyſician. In his Epiſtles there are many Things 
which illuſtrate Diaſcorides, eſpecially in the eighth  Pook, 
where he corrects Marcellu;'s Verſion in many Places, and de- 


' fends the Interpretations of Ruellius and Fermolaus Barbarus; 


He alſo wrote Annotations on the Medicamenta Simplicig of 
Joannes Meſue, in which, if we may believe his own Word, 
many obſcure things are made plain, thoſe that were formerly 
too conciſe — * ſuch as were loſt reſtor d, and ſuch as were 
„ eee nas of hos 
n the ſame ap a um nterpreters 

Critics, and Reſtorers of Theepbraftus, Dioſcorides, — Pliny. 
Amongſt the reſt, Nicolaus Leonicenus, in his Work de Plinii 
& alierum in Re Medica Erroribus, delivers many things of 
great Importance with reſpect to the Knowledge of Plants, He 
was born at Fincentia in the Year 1428. and died at Ferrara, 
(where he had taught for ſixty Years) in 1524. after he was 
ninety-ſix Years of Age. When he was aſk d what medicinal 
Secret he us'd, in order to preſerve ſo uncommon a Vigour both 
of Mind and Body, and elude the Attacks of old Age, ſince he 
us'd no peculiar Diet which could account for ſuch happy Ef- 
fects, he made this noble Reply: I eafily preſerve my Mind 
& lively, by a Reflection on the tual Innocence of my 
Life; and my Body ſound and healthful, by a chearful Fru- 
6 gality- According to Scaliger, this Author was, from his 
Infancy, afflicted with violent epileptic Fits, till the thirtieth 
Year of his Age; after which this formidable Diſeaſe left him, 
and he enjoy'd the perfect Uſe of all his Limbs and Senſes, with- 
out the Suſpicion, much leſs the Shock, of a Diſeaſe, till he was 
ninety-ſix Years of Age, If this Circumſtance is true, be was 
ſingularly indebted to his Temperance ; for, according to Pau- 
lus Jovius, he was highly abſtemious in evaty rape He firſt 
tranſlated Galen's Works from the Greek to the Latin Language, 
and illuſtrated them with Commentaries. 

In 1534. r'd Antonius Muſa Bra ſavolus of Ferrara. He 
publiſh 7 an Examination of all the Simple Medicines uſed in the 
Shops, in which Work he often treats of Plants. He alſo wrote 
Commentaries upon the Aphoriſms of Hippocrates, and compil'd 
A large Index to all the Works of Galen, + 


Braſavelus was ſucceeded by Otho Brunfelſius, who was born 


at Mentz in Germany. He was fuſt a Carthyfian Monk, 
then a Schoolmaſter for nine Years, and, laſt of all, a Phy- 
ſician. He was a Man of ſingular Learning, and attempted to 
reſtore and illuſtrate Botany, both in the Latin and German 
Languages. Tho', in his Works, many things are ae, 
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tho' the Deſcriptions do not correſpond to the Draughts, and 
tho” he often calls Herbs by. their wrong Names, yet he was 
the firſt who reſtor'd the true way of drawing Herbs in Ger- 
many. He was at laſt call'd to Bern in Switzerland, where 
he practiſed with ſuch Succeſs as to acquire an uncommon Repu- 
tation ; but he died about a Year and an half after he had ſet- 
tlod there, in the Year 1834. | 

Brunfelſius was — in his Deſign of reſtoring and en- 
riching Botany, by Euricius Cordus, born at Heſſe in Germany. 
He practiſed and taught Medicine at Erford, Marpurg, and 
Bremen, Beſides his Skill in Poetry, and other fine Accom- 
pliſhments, he was a Man of untainted Morals, and ſingular In- 


duſtry, How much he has contributed to the Improvement of 


Botany, may be judg'd from his Batanologicon, ſeu Colloquium 
de varus Herbis. Hz dicd in the Year 1538. 

Nor are we to paſs over in Silence Gualterus Harmenius Riffus, 
Profeſſor at Straſburg, and Joannes Lonicerus, Profeſſor at 
Marpurg ; the former of whom has follow'd Ruellius, and the 
other Marcellus, in interpreting Dioſcorides, Geſner gives 
both theſe Authors ſuch a wretched Character, as would induce 
J to neglect their Productions, as worthleſs and inſipid 

argon. 

| Ee the greateſt Illuſtrator of Dioſcorides, and the moſt hap- 
p Diſcoverer of Plants before unknown, was Valerius Cordis. 
He was born in He in the Year 1515. and died at Rome 
1544. in the twenty-ninth Year of his Age. He was more in- 
duſtrious in enriching Botany than many of thoſe who had gone 
before him. Beſides his exquiſite Annotations on Dieſcorides, 
he compil'd an Hiſtory of Plants, in four Books; but as he died 
before that Work was completed, all his Deſcriptions are not 
equally exact and juſt. 

In 1550. appear'd Amatus Luſitants, who is by ſome calld 
Joannes Rodericus Lufitanus, and Foannes Rodericus Caſtelli alli. 
He wrote Illuſtrations upon Diaſcorides, in which he often talks 
of things to which he was an entire Stranger, 

But Andreas Lacuna, of Segovia, is an Author far preferable 
to Amatus 7 09g" He was chief Phyſician to Julius the 
Third. In the Spaniſh Language he wrote Commentaries and 
Annotations on Dioſcerides, but is ſeverely cenſur'd for being 
a Plagiery by Matthioles. He alſo tranflated that Work con- 
cerning Plants, aſcrib'd to Ariſtotle. He died in the Year 1552. 

 Hieronymus Bockius, call'd commonly Back, He is known 
by the Name Tragus, and was born at Hiedſpach, a Village of 
Brava; near the City of Spires, He liv'd for fome Years at 
Deuxpents, where he adorned the Gardens of Duke Lewis, 
Palatine of the Rhine, with a Variety of Herbs formerly un- 
known in it. He compoſed a Hiſtory of Herbs at Saarbruct, 
and died in 1554. 

Next appear'd Foannes, or Janus Haynbut, or Hagenbut, 
who was ca'l'd Cornarius, tho* Hagenbut ſignifies the Fruit of 
the Dog-roſe. He was born at Zuvicca, a City of Miſnia, in 
the Year 1500. He tranſlated Dioſcarides, and added Figures 
to each Chapter. Tho' in this Work he does not diſcover a 
more e Knowledge in Potany than ſome who had gone 
before him, yet he re-eftabliſhes the genuine Readings in num- 
berleſs Places, He had for an Antagoniſt Leenardus Fuchſius, 
who finds fault with a great many Paſſages in his Tranſlation, 
He died in 1558. 

Next appear'd Jacobus Goupylus of Poiciert. He was Doctor 
of Phyſic at Paris, and very ſkilful in the Greek and Latin Lan- 

uages, He gave ſome very ſhort, but, at the ſame time, ver 


uſetul Amendments of Diaſcorides. He diligently and judici- / 


ouſly reviſed Trallian, Actuarius, and ſome others. He died 
in the Year 1560. | 

At Iembding, in the Country of the Gri/ons, was born Lee- 
Yarthus Fuchſins, in the Year 1501. He was a Man of un- 
common Application, and a diligent Inquirer into the Plants 
of Germany, five hundred and ten of which he repreſented in 
large Figures, to the no ſmall Improvement of Botany, But 
he was ſo fooliſhly attach'd to Diaſcorides, that he endeayour'd 
to accommodate Disſcorides's Deſcriptions to the German 
Plants; which made him ſometimes affirm, that things were 
clearer than the Light, when they were, at the ſame time, in- 
volved in the greateſt Darkneſs and Obſcurity. He died at 
Tubingen in he You 1566. 

The fame Year deprived the World of Gulielmus Rondeletius, 
a celebrated Phyſician, born at Montpelier, He was indefa- 
eh, laborious in diſcovering and finding out Simples, and 
their Virtues. He wrote Commentaries upon . Parts of 
Diaſcorides, which were much eſteem'd by the Botaniſts who 
i'd at the ſame time with himſelf. He died in 1566. 

William Turner, an Engliſh Phyſician of fingular Learni 
in 1551. publiſh'd an Hiſto of Plants in Enghþþ; in which 
Work he has, for the moſt part, publifh*d the Figures of 
Fuchfius, and given the Names of the Plants in Latin, Geret, 
Engliſh, German, and French, in an alphabetical Order. 

Nor ought we to forget Lucas Ghini of Ferli, a Phyſician of 
an excellent Genius, and uncommon Learning. He profeſſed 
the Materia Medica at Piſa for ſeveral Years with univerſal 
Approbation ; and tho? he publiſh'd nothing himſelf, yet he 


e 


was either the Maſter, of the intimate Acquaintance, of thoſe ceie- 
brated Men, Cæſalpinus, Anguillara, rantha, Matthiolus,' 
and ſome others, to whom he not only ſent Plants, hut openly 
deliver d his Opinion of them; by which means he contributed 
conſiderably to the Illuſtration of former Authors, and the Im- 
provement of Botany. * | . 
r Andreas 2 was born at Siena, a celebrated 

of Tuſcany. nu gives him a v Character for 
a ſkilful otaniſt. Bu bers welt 2 Matthiolus 
might have been wi e Writings of the Antients, yet be 
was ſo ignorant of t mmon Plants, that of the whole nine 
hundred he has treated of, he has ſcarce given an accurate De- 
ſcription of one, He died of the Phgue at Trext in the 
Year 1577: king 44 ape | 87 

Bartholomeus Maranta, a Phyſician of Venuſium, compoſed ' 
three Books on the Method of knowing fimple Medicines, 
which are highly uſeful for underſtanding many Paſſages of 
Dioſcorides. Ale died in the Year 1554. | 3L 

Adamus Lonicerus was born at Marpurg in Heſſe in 1528. 
He was a learned Phyſician, and a ſkilful Botanift, as is obvious 
from his Botanichr, his Hiſtoria Plantarum, and his Herba- 
rium, publiſh'd in the German Language. But John Baubine 
ſeems to have judged . 1 Apt Lonicerus, when he affirms, that 
he collected his Botanical Works from Tragus. _. 

Nor at this time were there wanting Men of Learning, who . 
either went to both ndics themſelves, in order to diſcover the 
Spices and Plants produc'd in them, or treated largely of them 
after they were brought into 1 4 As theſe were- 
Garcias ab Horte, Chriſftophorns a Coſta, Nicolaus Monardes, 
2 Ferdinandus Oviedo, Franciſcus Lopez de Gomara, 
Johannes Fragoſus, * Lin ſcbotanus, Johannes Leirius, 
Hanciſcus Hernandez, Franciſcus Ximenez, Foſephus a C ofa, ; 
and, nearer our own Times, Facobas Bontius, of Rotterdam, 
Gulielmus Piſo, a Phyſician of Amſterdam, Georgius Marcgra- 
vius, of Lieb/tad, and ſome others. 

Among thoſe who have more particularly applied themſelves 
to the Knowledge of Plants, was 8 Dalecampius, who 
was born at Cadom. He practis'd Phyſic at Lyons, with uni- 
verfal Reputation. He was the firſt of the Moderns who un- 
dertook to write an univerfal Hiſtory of Plants ; but being in- 
volved in a Multiplicity of Buſineſs, he did not live to finiſh it. 
This Taſk was, by thius, a Printer at Lyons, committed 
to one Molinæus, a learned Phyſician, who finiſh'd the Deſign, 
and publiſh'd it under the Title of Hiſleria Lugdunenfis. Dale 
campius died in the Year 1537. - ; ms 

Jacobus Theadorus Tabernæmontanus is, according to Conrin- 
gius, juſtly preferable to his Maſter Tragzs ; ſince, in Imitation 
of him, he advanced many things new concerning the Virtues 
of Plants; but tis to be lamented, that he only finiſhed the firſt 
Part of his Work, ſince the ſecond and third, done by another 
Hand, however excellent, are yet ſhort of the Judgment and 
Skill of Tabernemontanus himſelf, In his Practice, abſtracting 
from the Theriaca and the Mithridate, he uſed very few exotic 
Subſtances, contenting himſelf with the Simples of his own 
Country. Befides his diſcovering ſome Plants formerly un- 
known, he has wrote very well concerning the Virtues of thoſe 
which were commonly known. He was call'd Tabernæmonta- 
nus from the Place where he was born, which is Bergzabern, a 
Town in the Territories of the Prince of Deuxponts. He died at 
Heidelberg in the Year 1590. | 

This Author originally practiſed Pharmacy at Kromwei/- 
enberg. | 
4 of the Figures of Tabernæmontanus, and alſo of Lobeliut, 
were taken by John Gerard, an Engliſhman, born at Nant- 
wich in Cheſhire. Nor did he add any Figures of his own, ex- 
cept ſixteen, in the whole 1 Oe Plants which he publiſh'd 
in Englih. He had little or no Knowledge of the Languages. 
The greater Part of his Work is nothing but the Pemptades of 
Dedoneus, turned into Engliſh by one Doctor Priefft, wh ch 
Gerard took without any Alteration. 'To conceal this, he 
changes the Method of Dodonæus into that of Lobelius, begin- 
ning with Graſſes and Graminifolious Plants. To this Tranſla- 
tion of Dodonæus he has added ſome Plants from Clufms, and 
others from the Adver/aria of Pena and Lobelius, having only 

iven about fourteen of his own. He has confounded and un- 
ſkilfully tranſpoſed the Figures of Tabernemontanus. He flou- 
riſhed about the Year 1597 

Foachimus Camerarius, Lon at Norimberg in the Year 1534. 
acquired a far greater Reputation than Gerard, He is by ſome 
celebrated as a Man of profound 5 © xa and a ſxilful Bota- 
niſt. He was ſo fond 2 Natural Hiſtory and Botany, 
that he purchaſed of Wolfius the Bibliotheca Herbaria, and t 
Botanological Works which were left him by Gefrer in his laſt 
Will. However, he is not much extoll'd by Towrnefort, who ſays 
of him, << That if we were to judge of him from what he 
d publiſh'd during his Life, we ſhould find his Skill in Botany 
” far inferior to the Reputation he acquired on that account. 
He died in the Year 1598. | 

With Camerarius we may join Janus Antonius Saracenus, of 
Lyons, who flouriſh'd about 1598. By his Care „ 
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Commentaries on Dis/corides, and a Book concerning 
— He likewiſe 9 Works, but | 
prevented him. 


Materia Medica, He flouriſh'd about the Year 1583. 

The World is conſiderably indebted to the Lucubratians of 
Rembertus Dedoneus, who Was. born at Aſochlin, in Brabant, 
1517. His Hiſtory of Plants is recommended not only by che 
El e of the Figures, but alſo the Richneſs and Variety of 
the ter. By his Learning he vired: ſuch a Reputation, 
that he was invited to the Uni verſity of Leyden, where he profeſs'd 
my eee and died in 1585. in the ſiæty- eighth 

car of his Age. | 

Carolus Cluſtu was. ſingularly fond. of 3 He became 
enamour'd with this Science when he was at Montpelier, where 
he lodg'd with the celebrated Rondeletius, as Boiſſard informs us. 
He was born at Arras, in the French Netherlands, in the Year. 
1526. His Reputation ſoon procur'd him an Invitation from the 
Profeſfors of the Univerſity of Leyden, which having accepted, he 
thererevis'd all his Writings, put the laſt Hand to them, and digeſt- 
ed them into two Volumes; the former of which contains one thou- 
ſand one hundred and thirty-three Figures of Plants; the other, 
beſides Fruits, and exotic Animals, contains the Repreſentations of 
forty-five Plants diſcover d by himſelf. He died, much regretted, 
at Leyden, in the Year 1609. in the eighty- fourth V ear of his Age. 

Matthias Lobelius, of Liſie, was far inferior to Gluftus, and 
leſs exact in deſcribing his Plants, as appears from his Adver- 
ſaria, and his Obſervations and Illuſtrations of Plants, in which, 
where Figures are wanting, he. is ſcarcely intelligible, In aſ- 
ſigning the Places where Plants grow, he truſts too much to his 

; for, as Mr. Ray juſtly obſerves, he takes many 
Plants to be the natural Produkt England, which were never 
ſcen to grow ſpontaneouſly in it, and which, perhaps, were 
never ſeen any-where in the World. Lobelius, relying on the 
Aſſiſtance of Petrus Pena, a Native of Provence in France, 
and a Man of great Learning, publiſh'd a Deſcription of the 
rare Plants of Languedoc, in a and uncouth Style. 

I now come to Fohn and Caſpar Bauhine, two Brothers, 
who have acquir'd ſuch an uncommon Fame for their Skill in 
Botany, that the ſmalleſt Herb is hardly mention'd without, at 
the ſame time, mentioning- the Name affix'd to it by them. 
They were born at Bail, but their Father was a Native of 
France. Notwithſtanding the Learning and Induſtry of theſe 
two Brothers, they ſeem to have undertaken a Taſk to which 
they were by no means equal ; for each of them propoſed to 
write an univerſal Hiſtory of Plants. But as Geſner, in one of 
his Epiſtles to Fuchſius, well obſerves, one Man is not at all 
ſufficient for carrying on ſo extenſive a Deſign, fince there are 
numberleſs Species of Plants, each of which a ſingle Man muſt 
be an entire 8 to, on account of the Diverſity of Cli- 
mates, But if different Men, in different Climates, would 
oblige the World with their Obſervations, there is a Poſſibility 
ol an univerſal Hiſtory of this kind being ſome time or other 
produc'd by a maſterly Hand. Tho' it were to be wiſh'd, that 
a Work of this Nature ſhould appear in our own Age, yet we 
have no Reaſon to expect it ; becauſe, from the riptions of 
the Plants already known, we can neither infallibly diſcover 
their Species, nor reduce them to their — Genuſes; and 
from this Source have ariſen almoſt all the Errors of the univerſal 
Hiſtories of this Nature, which have hitherto d. But, to 
return to the Baubines : No more uſeful Work of the kind has 
appear'd than the Pinax, nor was it poſſible to render it much 
more perfect at the time in which it was written. Among the 
fix hundred Plants deſcrib'd by Caſpar in the Prodromus Thea- 
tri Botanici, many were receiv'd and im from his 
Friends and Acquaintances. His Brother tho? he us'd 
the ſame Practice, yet gave his Deſcriptions far more natural 
and accurate, But the great Fault of theſe two Authors ſeems 
to conſiſt in their having neglected to eſtabliſh the Genuſes of 
Plants, than which is more requiſite to ſuch a Hiſtory. 
2 died at Mont Beleard in 1614. and Caſper at Baſil in 

7 bn the ſixty- fourth Year of his Age. b 
the Hortus Flori- 


dus of Criſpinus he publiſh'd in 1614. in which there are 
h twenty-five Figures accura 
to the Scaſons of the Year; 


three a 


and divided according 


delineated, 
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of - other Sciences, ſo have they 


and ſhew them in the Garden, He went into E 
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"eſtor'd. the Works of Dieſterider to-their primitive Dignityz. of Emanue} Suvertins,. a Native of Seventerg in, Holland ; nor 
he he —ͤ—— Senſe of Dieſcerides, _—_ receding 22 the Flerilegia of Theodorus de Bry ; nor the Deſcription of the 
the Purity of Pliny's Diftiou, | | Herbs growing on Mount Ble, publiſh'd by Je , Pena, 

an A 1 nor the Hiſtory of the Plants of C.- 


nada, publiſn d by Jacobus Cornuti, a Phyſician of Pur. 

Alter the Bauhines appear d John Parkinſon, a. Native of 
London, and 9—· ͤ 278 the King, who attempted to give 
an univerſal Hiſtory of Plants in the Burli Language ; ſor in 
his Paradifus Terreſtrit, publiſh'd in 1629; he gives the Hiſtory 
of Flowers at great Length; and, in his Theatrum Botanjcum, 
he has comprehended more Species of Plants, than were to be 
found in any Hiſtory of Plants publiſd before his Time. For 
the moſt part, he follow'd Caſper Baubhine ; and added ſeveral 
Species from Alpinus, Cornuti, and ſome others. But tho“ he trod 
in the Steps of the beſt Authors, who had gone Before him, yet, 
thro* Forgetfulneſs or Haſte, he has omitted many Things, and 
ſometimes repeated his Deſcriptions of one and the ſame Herb. 

As Kings and Princes have contributed to the Advancement- 
not been wanting to the 
Improvement of Botany ; for the Herbs of Greece, and the 
Baftern Countries, have been rendered as famous by the No- 
tice which Kings have taken of them, as by their on Virtues. 
Juba, King of Mauritania, is as memorable for his diligent Study 
of Plants, as for his being cloath'd with Royalty, and ſwaying 
the Sceptre over a warlike People: And, according to Galen, 
Mithridates and Attalus were acquainted witty the Virtues of 
almoſt all the Simples which reſiſt Poiſon, the Qualities of which 
they tried upon ſuch Criminals as were condemn'd to Death. 

| Nor were the Roman Emperors leſs Admirers of Botany, or leſs 
careful in advancing it; for the Botaniſts kept by Ceſar in Ara- 
bra, Lybia, Sicily, and Crete, tranſmitted Baſkets of- Flowers 
not on 7 to Cæſar himſelf, but almoſt to all the Roman People, 
And Evax, a certain King of the Arabians, is ſaid to have 
written to Nero concerning the V irtues of Simples. 

But, to come near our own Times, Philip the Second, of Spain, 
as we are told by Jeſephus Acofta, ſent his chief Phyſician, Frun- 
ciſcus "only into America, with a View to diſcover new 

ts, and more accurately deſcribe thoſe already known. 

1 ny public Gardens, in which Herbs are demonſtrated 
by Profe rs, that of Padua is the oldeſt. Franci ſcus Ronafi- 
dius, a Phyſician of Padua, at whoſe Perſuaſion the Deſign 
was ſet on Foot, firſt explain'd the Simples in this Garden from 
the Year 1533: to 1549. when, being weaken'd with Age, 
and loſing his Sight, he reſign'd his Place. £ 

He was ſueceeded in this Office by Gabriel Fallopins; of A- 
dena, whoſe Character, both as a Surgeon and a Botaniſt, is well 
enough known. He was ft by Bernardinus Triviſa= 


* 
* 


nus in 156g. : 
In 1561. Melchior Guilandinus was choſen of the 
Paduan Garden. | 


He was born at Coningſberg in Pruſſia, and 
made uncommon Advances in Medicinal Learning, but more 
eſpecially in Botany : He took Notice of an hundred Errors in 
the Herbarium of Matthiolus ; and, after having acquired an 
uncommon Character for Learning, died at Padua in 1589, 
His Place was given to Jacobus Antonius Cortuſus, in the 
Year 1590. who, tho“ no profeſs'd Phyſician, was yet the moſt 
ſkilful Botaniſh of — Times in which he lived. He died in 
1593. Without publiſhing any thing, except a Catalogue of tho 
Plants in the Paduan Garden) | 
The ſame Year Proſper 2 born at Maroſtica, a Town 
at the Foot of the Vitenſian Mountains, in the Venetian Terri- 
tories, was choſen to read Lectures on Simples in the Schools, 
in the 
Year 1580. with Georgius Amius, a Venetian, in order to take 
care of the Health of the Venctians who refided there. He was 
called thence to Genoa in 1586. by Foannes Andreas Aureas, Ad- 
miral of the Spaniſh Fleet, in order to preſcribe for him, 
Fhence he went to Padua, and enter'd upon the Explication 
of Simples. He was a Man of an univerſal Genius, and un- 
common Learning. The Plants he himſelf had ſeen in 53 
as alſo thoſe ſent him from Crete, and other Parts, b ero- 
us Capellus, and Nicolaus Contarenus, are — — de- 
ribed by him, and as imperfectly delincated, as appears not 
only from his Treatiſe de Plantis Męyptiis, but alſo from his 
Books de Plantis Exoticis, publiſh'd-by his Son Alpinus in 1628. 
Proſper, the Father, died at Padua in 1617. av vr" 
following Year Facobus Zabarella was choſen to give 
Lectures on Simples; and Johannes Prevotius, a Native of Ba- 
fil in Switzerland, to ſhew them in the Garden; but the lat- 
ter was carried off by the Plague in 1630. The following Year 
an Offer of his Place was made to Foares Rhodius, a Dane, 
but he refuſed it; and in 1633. it was given by the Senate to 
Alpinus Alpinus, the Son of Proſper, who enjoy'd it till 1637. 
when he died of a Conſumption. Next Year he was ed 
by Jeannes Veſlingius, of Minden, whoſe er, Both as an 
natomiſt and a Botaniſt, is too well known not to procure 
him the Eſteem he juſtly deſerves. He was a Knight of the 
Holy Sepulchre, and died of a-malignant-Fever in 1649. He 
had ſor his Succeſſor, in Office, Gor givs a Turre, who is juſtly 
10 
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Abbot Felix Viali, was no leſs a Glory to his Country, and tlie 
r Example of the Paduans, Coſmo of A. 
e emo 7 
dicis, the nes Dubs of Tuſcany, formed a Garden for the 
ſame Purpoſe at Piſa ; the Care of which he committed to Au- 
dreas Ceſalpinuss We muſt not here forget the Farne/ian, 


the Barberinian, the Ludoviſian, the Burghe/ian, the Aldobran- 
dinian, and the Eftenfian Gardens in Jtaly. Bononian Gar- 
den has been ſingularly enrich'd by Jacobus Zanoni, and Lelius 


Triumphetti ; and that at Rome by the ſkilful Botaniſt Foamnes 

ia Triumphetti. 

or let us imagine, that in this Particular we were outdone 
by the celebrated — of the 3 or thoſe of Baby- 
lon, or by that of Adonis, Alcinous, Epicurus, or aftus ; 
for if we take a View of the Gardens of Holland and England, 
we ſhall find them equal, if not preferable, to the moſt cele- 
brated among the Antients ; ſince thoſe of Leyden and Amfter- 
dam contain whatever the Indies and Africa produce: And thoſe 
of London and Oxford, the laſt of which has of late been greatly 
improved by Dr. Dilleniut, thro' the Munificence of Dr. Sher- 
rard, contain whatever Famiica and Virginia afford. And thoſe 
of Hampton, Biſhop Compton's at Fulham (now neglected), and 
that at Chelſea, are furniſh'd with almoſt whatever is to be found 


in the whole World. The Gardens of Mr. Beaumont in Holland, 


in which there is Euphorbium, brought from Africa at the Propri- 
etors Charges, is no leſs famous than that of Zuba, and will for 


ever be ſignaliz d by the Catalogue of its ts, publiſh'd by 
the learned Hagelaerus. | 
Nor have the Kings of France been wanting in this Particu- 


lar; for Francis the Firſt was not only an Admirer of Botany him- 
ſelf, but alſo a great Encourager of every Plan that could improve 
and advance it. Henry the Fourth alſo, King of France and 
Navarre, form'd a Garden for the Culture of rare Plants, 
and gave the Care of it to that ſkilful Botaniſt Joannes Robinus. 
But . the Thirteenth, in 1626. form'd a ſtill larger, and 
more noble Garden, in the Suburbs of St. Victor's at Paris, b 

the Perſuaſion of Heroard his chief Phyſician, and Guido Bro/- 
ſeus bis Phyſician in Ordinary, and who, being created Gover- 
nor of the Garden, appointed the Plants to be demonſtrated by 
Veſpafianus Robinus, that diligent Botaniſt; who, beſides the 


Species of the Lingua Cervina, the Names of which are men- 


tioned in the Catalogue of Plants contain'd in the Royal Gar- 
dens, firſt brought into France the Filix Baccifera, the Adian- 
thum Americanum, the Geranium Trifle, the Origanum Fiſtulo- 
ſum, the Aſarum Canadenſe, the Acacia Americana, and other 
curious Plants, with which Cornuti, a Phyſician of Paris, has 
adorn'd his Hiſtory of Plants. At laſt, is the Fourteenth 
gave the Charge of his Gardens to the illuſtrious Guido C _ 


tius Fagon ; who, at his own Expence, ſoon enrich'd the Royal 


Garden with Store of curious Piants, which he cull'd, with his 
own Hands, in different Parts of the World: So that it is no 
Wonder, if the Royal Garden at Paris ſurpaſſes moſt others in 
the World for the immenſe Number of Plants it contains. Mr. 
Fagon, being call'd to the Court, put Armandus de Manvillain, 
a Phyfician of Paris, into his Place ; and in the Year 1683. 
Mauwvillain was ſucceeded by Tournefort, a brief Sketch of 
whoſe Life I ſhall give ; ſince he ſeems to have carried Botany 
to a higher Degree of Perfection, than any of the Authors I have 
hitherto mention'd. 
Beſides the Royal Garden at Paris, France is bleſs'd with 
another at Montpelier, inſtituted by Henry the Fourth, about 


the Year 1598. the Care of which has ſucceſſively been com- 


mitted to the moſt diſtinguiſh'd Botaniſts ; ſuch as Petrus Richi- 
erius de Belleval, Foannes Richerms de Belleval, Michael Chy- 
coineau, Petrus Magnol, Franciſcus Chycoineau, and Nicolaus 
Fabricius Peireſtius, who, by a matchleſs Diligence, tranſ- 
lanted the Myrtus r ore pleno from the woody Places 
een Toulon and Marſeilles ; the Jaſminus Indicus flavus 
odlorati ſimus from China; the Papyrus from Sait, a Town of 
Egypt ; the Lifa from Mecca 3 and ſome uncommon Vines 
from Tunis, Smyrna, Sidon, Damaſcus, New France, and other 
Parts. 
The Gardens of Gafto Borbonius, Duke of Orleans, are alſo 
a noble and entertaining Scene for a Botaniſt, ſince it is enrich'd 
with Store of curious Plants. But among all the botanic Scenes 
the World ever ſaw, the moſt glorious and magnificent is that 
incredible 5 — of amy _ = = 8 
as the Life, ept in I of Lewis the 
. This Garden dreads 2 Cankerworm, 
the Locuſt, nor the Caterpiller; but blooms with all the Ver- 
dure of an eternal Spring, and bids a Defiance at once to the 
nipping Colds of the Winter, and the ſcorching Heats of the 
Summer. 


LIFE of TourntrForrtT. 


-When we obſerve ny Mos diſtinguiſh'd by a ſuperior Know- 


ledge, or Skill of any Kind, it is natural for the Mind to be 
ſolicitous and inquiſitive about the ſeveral Circumſtances which 
have concurr'd to render him thus conſpicuous. When, for 
Example, we bear of Alexander's Skill in all the Arts of War 


and when we view the brave and hetoic Actions of 
C ſar, Scipio, and Hannibal; when we reflect on the extenſive 
Knowledge, the deep Reſearches, the accurate Deducti 

and important Diſcoveries, of the incomparable Sit Iſaac Ne- 
ton; our Minds are indeed ſtruck with certain Ideas of Gran- 
deur and Surprize ; but a ſecret Diſſatisfaction is ſtill lodged in 
the Breaſt, and the labouring Soul remains, as it were, on the 
Rack, till we know ſomething more about the Men, .and have 


iſcovered their Turns of Mind, and the ſeveral Steps by which 


have gradually advanced to Honour, and paved their Wa 
to immortal Glory. Now, as Mr, Tournefort is univerſally 
allow'd to have carried Botany to a higher of Perfection 
than any who went before him, hy enriching it with numberleſs 
Diſcoveries, advancing it into a Science, giving it an Air of 
Accuracy, which it formeriy wanted, and ing all its Dif- 


ficulties ; it muſt, bf courſe, be an uncommon Satisfaftion to 


become acquainted with the Education, the Genius, the Diſpo- 
fition, and Studies of this celebrated Botaniſt. 

Foſeph Pitten de Tournefort, then, was born at Aix in Pro- 
vence, on the Fifth of Fame, 1656. He was the Son of Peter 
Pitton de Tournefort, and Aimare de Fagone, the Deſcendant of 
a Family of Note in Paris. 

Their Son Joſeph was put to the Jeſuits in Air, 
with a View to learn Latin, as the other Scholars did. But, as 
ſoon as he ſaw any Plants, the Bent of his Genius diſcover'd the 
future Botaniſt; for he was anxious and uneaſy, till he fouhd out 
their Names: He carefully remark'd their Differences, and 
ſometimes neglected to attend his Claſs, in order to diſcover 
Herbs, and ſtudy Nature in the Fields, inſtead of the Language 
of the antient —— in the Schools. And as it is no uncom- 
mon thing to ſee ſome People excel in an Art, by the mere 
Force of Genius, without the Aſſiſtance of a Maſter, this y 
Botaniſt had, by his own Induſtry, acquir'd a Knowledge of all 
the Plants produced about the Vi e where he was born. 

When he enter'd upon his Philoſophical Studies, he diſco- 
ver d no gout Reliſh for what was taught him. In Diſquiſi- 
tions of this Kind, inſtead of Nature, with whoſe Contempla- 
tion he was ſo highly charm'd, he found only vague and abſ- 
trated Ideas, which decoy and amuſe the Mind, without 
enriching it with any thing that is ſolid and ſatisfactory. 
During this Period of his Education, he accidentally found the 
Philoſophy of Deſcartes in his Father's Study, and ſoon diſco- 
ver'd it to be the very Thing he wanted. 
read the Productions of this Author privately, and, as it were, 
by Stealth, yet he read them with Care and Accuracy ; and the 

ather, who violently oppoſed fo uſeful a Study, afforded him, 
without being ſenſible of it, the Advantages of a fine Education. 

As he deſtin'd his young Son for the Church, he made him 
apply to the Study of Theology, and for that Purpoſe enter d 
him in a Seminary. But in his Breaſt Borany could not endure 
a Rival, and the Bent of Nature was too powerful to be 
balanced by any Views, or overcome _ Byas. * 

Notwithſtanding the Intentions of ather, the Son muſt 
neceſſarily ſee Plants ; and for this End he retired to proſecute 
his darling Study, either to a curious Garden belonging to an 
Apothecary of Aix, or to the neighbouring Fields, or to the 
Summits of Rocks, which had been inacceffible to others, 
fir d with a leſs ardent Deſire of Knowledge than he. Ei- 
ther by Stra or Preſents he found Acceſs to the moſt 
cloſe and conceal'd Places, where he ſuſpected there were Plants 
not to be found elſewhere ; and when theſe Means fail'd, fo 
undaunted was his Reſolution, that he would make his Way 
into them in an unlawful and clandeſtine manner, rather than 
not ſatisfy his Curioſity ; and, indeed, for an Attempt of this 
Kind, he once ran a Riſque of being ſtoned to Death by the 
Country-people, who took him for a Robber. But what Hard- 
ſhips will not a Mind, actuated with an ardent and inſatiable 
Deſire of Knowledge, undergo for Satisfaction? | 

Mr. Tournefort was almoſt as fond of Anatomy and Chy- 
miſtry as he was of Botany ; and at laſt Phyſic and icine ſo 
engroſs'd his Affections, as to 


this Reſolution he was encou 
Side, whe was a Phyſician of great Skill and Reputation. Soon 
after, the Death of his Father in the Year 1677. left him at his 
own Diſpoſal, and Maſter of his own Inclinations. 

He quickly improv'd this Revolution made in his Fortune 
by his Father's Death; for, in the Year 1678. he carefully 
ranged the Mountains of Dawphiny and 2 from which he 
return'd with a large Quantity of beautiful dry Plants, which 
were the Beginnings of his celebrated Collection of Herbs. 

Botany is not an unactive and ſedentary Science, which, like 
Geometry or Hiſtory, may be acquir d by a recluſe and ſoli- 
tay ication within the narrow Precincts of a Cloſet; or 
which, like Chymiſtry, Anatomy, and Aftronomy, demands 
only ſuch Operations as may be perform'd without a deal 
of Exerciſe, Toil, and Fatigue. The Botaniſt mutt wander 
thro Mountains and Valleys, the gloomy Foreſts, climb 
the ſteepeſt Rocks, and expoſe his Life on the Brinks of hide- 


ous Precipices, in Quelt of Knowledge. . 


” he could only 


— 


gain a thorough Victory over his 
Inclinations to Theology, which he now reſolved to drop. In 
by an Uncle on his Father's 


as FEI} — „ 1 = Sram 


* — 
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le of inftruRing us thoroughly in this Science, are, with a thing certain with regard to this Particular; and theſe Amours, 
to of HD ſcatter d up and down the whole Surface if real, are hitherto myſterious. He travelled alſo into Fel- 


of our Globe. But Reſolution and Patience, Induſtry, and 


F 
: 
b 
þ 


This is he Reaſon why fo few excel in this Science: Thar De- of the Age, whoſe Eſteem and Friend- | 
gree of Ardor which is capable of rendering a Man fkill'd in As a Proof of this, no other Circum- 
other Branches of Literature, is by no means ſufficient for be mentioned, than his being ſolicited | 
forming a complete Botaniſt ; who, befides the inſurmountable and importunate Letters from Mr. Herman, the 
Ardour of his Soul, muſt have an uncommon of Body, celebrated . Profeſſor of — at Leyden, to accept of his / 
and Soundneſs of Conſtitution, to bear him up under the Foils too old and infirm; he offer d to re- 


and Fatigues he muſt neceſſarily undergo. 


fort bad a briſk laborious Turn of Min „a robuſt Conſtitution, - 


large Fund of natural Gaiety in his Temper, to i 
Bun unde his painful Reſearches ; ſo chat both the Make his 
Body, and the Turn of his Mind, joined their united Force to 
him for a Botaniſt. 


ow, Mr. Towrne- ſign 


f 
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i . Tournefort. 
for the Intereſt of Botany made him chooſe Tournefort 
Succeſlor, tho* he was not only a Foreigner, but | 
a Nation-then engaged in an open War with his own - 
— Mr. Herman promiſed him four thouſand Livres in the 
ame of the States-General, and gave him Reaſon to think, 


Year 1679. he went from Aix to Montpelier, where that his would be augmented, when his Merit canie to 
he eerfeAted hank in Any wel Phyiic.> She. Grakea of be better known. But tho' the Income affixed to his Place in 


Plants eſtabliſhed in that City b 
could not ſatisfy his unbounded Curioſity. He ranſack'd all 
the Tracts of Ground within more than ten of Mont- 
lier, and, as a Recompence for his Labour, found Plants un- 
— and unheard of by the Inhabitants of the Country 
themſelves. But as he thought himſelf ſtill confin'd within 
too narrow Bounds, he quittzd Montpelier, and went to Bar- 
celena, in the Month of April 168 1. He proceeded as far as St. 
John, in the Mountains of Catalonia, where he was follow'd 
about from one Place to another by the Phyſicians and young 
Students of Medicine, to whom he deſcrib'd the ſeveral Plants 
which occur'd ; and one would have thought, that in this he 
reſembled the antient Gymneſephifts who led their Diſciples in- 
to the Deſarts, in order to inſtruct them. | 
The Pyrenean Mountains, which were now not far of, could 
not fail tempting him to make them aV ifit; and before he under- 
took this ition, he knew that in theſe forbidding Soli- 
tudes he ſhould have no other Suſtenance than what the moſt 
auſtere Hermits are accuſtom'd to ; and that the miſerable In- 
habitants, who could ſupply him with it, were not more nu- 
merous than the Robbers, to whoſe Violence he was ſure to 
be expoſed. Accordingly he was ſeveral times robb'd by the 
Spaniſh Miquelets. In order to prevent the like Misfortunes 
for the future, he bethought himſelf of a happy Expedient ; 
for he incloſed his Money in ſome Bread, which was ſo 
black and hard, that the Spaniſb Robbers, undoubtedly the 
greedieſt in the World, did not think it a Prize worth the 
taking. The unconquerable Mare of his Inclinations ſur- 
mounted all Difficulties ; and the dreadful and almoſt inacceſ- 
ſible Rocks, which ſurrounded him on every Side, had to him 
transform'd themſelves into a magnificent and well ſtor'd Li- 


Henry I'V. rich as it was, 


| brary, where he paſſed the Time with Pleaſure, and fully ſatiſ- 


fied the Ardour of his Soul, One Day a ruinous Cottage, 
in which he had the Misfortune to lodge, fell all on a ſudden ; 
and Mr. Tournefort, being buried under its Ruins for two 
Hours, had undoubtedly periſh'd, had not a ſeaſonable Relief 
been afforded him, But this Accident, which of itſelf would 
have ſtruck Terror into the Braveſt, did not interrupt the 
Courſe of his painful Inquiries, nor fright him from a Scene 
in other reſpects ſo agreeable to him. 

At laſt, in 1681, he return'd to Montpelier, and thence to 


the Royal Garden was very moderate, yet the Love of his 
Country prevailed upon him to reje& fo fair and advan 
an Offer. He alſo gave his Friends an additional Reaſon for 
his Refuſal of this P which was, that the Sciences were 
at leaſt in as flouriſhing a State at Paris, as in any other Part 
of the World ; for the native Country of 'a genuine and un- 
ign'd Virtuoſo would be but a dull and uncomfortable Scene 
to him, if the Sciences did not thrive and proſper in it. 
His Country did not prove ungrateful for the Love he had 


| ſhewn her in rejecting Preferment in a diſtant Nation; for, in 


the Year 1691. the 2 of Sciences being put under 
the Inſpection of the Abbe Zignon, that Gentleman exerted 
his Authority, two Months after he was veſted with it, by 
taking into the Society Mr. Tournefort, and Mr. , 
neither of whom he was — acquainted with, tho' he 
* Stranger to the Fame Reputation they juſtly ac- 
uir'd. * 
; In 1694. Mr. Towrnefort's Elements of Botany, or the 
Method of knowing Plants, was printed at the Lowvre, in three 
Octavo Volumes. This Work, tho* generally approv'd, found 
ſome very powerful ſers ; for its Author was attack'd 
_ ſome Points by Mr. Rays a celebrated Botaniſt in 
ngland, And in 1697, Mr. Tournefort anſwered the 
Charge in a Latin Diſſertation addreſſed to Mr. Sherrard, 
another Englib Gentleman, who was a ſkilful Botaniſt. The 
Diſpute on both Sides was manag'd not only without Bitter- 
neſs, but even with a certain graceful Air of Decorum and 
Politeneſs, which beſpeak Candour, and a Love of Truth. It 
may poſſibly be ſaid, that the Subject was not of ſufficient 
Moment to ruffle their Spirizs, or inflame their Paſſions, ſince 
the Queſtion in Diſpute was only, whether the Flowers and 
the Fruits of Plants were ſufficient to eſtabliſh their Genuſes ; 
and whether certain Plants were of one Genus, or another. 
But this Circumſtance does not at all detract from the Merit 
of theſe two Diſputants, ſince tis natural for Men, eſpecially 
of Learning, to become enrag'd at each other, on account of 
the moſt arrant 'Trifles in the World. Mr. Tournefort, in a 
Work poſterior to the Date of this Diſpute, paſſes very high 
Encomiums on Mr. Ray and his Syſtem ; an exalted Inſtance 
of a candid and Soul! 


Mr. Tournefort was created Doctor of Phyſic, of the 
Aix, the Place of his Nativity, where he ranged in his R Faculty of Parisz and in 1698. he publiſhed his Hiftory of 
fitory of Herbs all the Plants he had collected about Pre- the Plants which grow about Paris, together with an Account of 
vence, Languedoc, Dauphint, and Catalonia, and thoſe leſs their Uſe in Medicine. Now we cannot readily ſuppoſe, that 
known produc'd by the Ae and Pyrenean Mountains; and the Man who had made his Way to the Summits of the Alps | 
whatever People, whoſe Minds and Studies are turned another and Pyrenean Mountains, in Queſt of Plants, could be a care- [ 
way, may think, the Pleaſure of ſeeing ſuch a large Number leſs Obſerver of thoſe produced about Paris, where he had 
of 83 entire, well preſerved, and diſpoſed in a beautiful reſided ſo long. Botany would only be an Amuſement ta 
Order in large Paper Books, was a ſufficient Recompence for the Mind, if it had no tion to Medicine; but Mr. Tour. 
the Toil and Pains had coſt him. nefort has in this Work ſhewn the Subſerviency of the former 

The Fame of Mr. * extenſive Skill in Botany to the latter. | 
had by this time reach'd the of Mr. Fagon, who was him- We may alſo reckon among the Works of Tournefort, = 
ſelf a curious Botaniſt, and firſt Phyſician to the Queen; and, Book, or at leaſt a Part of a Book, which yet was not printed by 
as he had receiv'd a very advan Character of Tournefort his Orders, intituled Schola Botanica, frve Catalogus Planta- 
from all Quarters, he conceived a Deſign of alluring him to rum, quas ab aliquot annis in Horto Regio Parifuenſi, fludiofis 

aris, the general Rendezvous of all the Literati of France. indigitavit Vir clariſſimus Jeſepbus Pitton de Tournefort Doctor 

or this Purpoſe he apply'd to Madam de Venelle, who was Medicus; ut & Pauli mi Paradiſi Batavi Prodromus, 
ſecond Governeſs to the Daughters of the Royal Family, and c. Amf/telzdami, 1699. One Mr. Simon Wharton, an Eng- 
who was intimately acquainted with Mr. Tournefort, and his ; a Gentleman, who had ſtudied Botany for three Years in 

Relations. Accordingly, this Lady, prevailing on him td come Garden under Mr. Tournefort, made this Catalogue 
to Paris in 1683. preſented him to Mr. Fagon, who, before of the Plants he had there an er of ſeeing. 5 
that Year was expir d, procured him the Place of Proſeſſor of As the Elements of Botany met with as favourable 2 
Botany in the Royal Garden of Plants eſtabliſhed at Paris by Reception as the Author himſelf could have defired, in the 

of 


— 


Leis XIII. for the Inſtruction of the young Students Year 1700. for the ſake of Foreigners he gave a Latin Tranſ- 
Phyſic. | #  htion of it conſiderably inlarg'd, under the Title of —_ 
This Employment did not hinder him from undertaking ſe- tiones Rei Herbarie, in three Volumes ; the 


veral other Voyages; for he went back to Spain, and thence 


which contains the Names of the Plants diſtributed according 
to Portugal, where he ſaw new Plants, but found no Botaniſts. 


to his own Syſtem, and the other two their Figures very ac» 
When he was in Andalu/ia, a Country fertile in Silk-worms, curately ved. To this Work he has prefixed * 
he endeavdur d to find out the Truth of the Reports ſo Preface or 


handed down to us, concerning the Amours between the 


troduction to Botany, containing the 
ing 
and Female of theſe Inſects; but he could diſcover no- 


Princi 
of his own „ Ingeniouſly- and ſolidly eſtabliſh'd, — 4 
Fader ef Botany u Bones ien with 2 
are, 


— 
p_ 1 


Experience 


Inſftitutionam Rei Herbarie printed in 1703. . 
| £ 
Practice of Phyſic, which he 
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and written with an agreeable 
ſc, that he employ'd himſelf with 

that had the leaſt relation to Botany, his way, | ne 
But his Curioſity was not entirely conſin'd to Plants and 
Herbs; for. he was almoſt 
Rarities, ſuch as ſigur d Stones, uncommon Marcaſites, ex- 
mary Petrißcations, and Cryſtallizations, and Shells of 
all Kinds. Tis true; he! looked 


ſu 


inclin'd to transform ev 

es; the Contemplation of which afforded him fo ecſta- 

tic and ſuperlative a Delight. He alſo collected the Garments, 
the Arms and Inſtruments of diſtant Nations, another Species 
of Curioſities, which, tho' not coming immediately from the 
Hands of Nature, may yet afford r Occaſions of phi- 
loſophizing to thoſe Souls who 
ing it. ith all theſe Objects he had furniſhed a Muſeum, 


— much: inclin'd to extend this Syſtem to Metals, and 
— 


ſurpriſingly magnificent for a private Perſon, and juſtly famous 


in Paris. The Virtuoſi valued it at forty-five or fifty thou- 
ſand Livres, an Expence which would have thrown an indeli- 
ble Blot on the Character of a Philoſopher, had the M 

been laid out for leſs curious and inſtructive Purpoſes, This 
Circumſtance however proves, that Mr. Tourne fort, conſider- 
ing his moderate Incomes, could not lay out a great deal of 
Money on other Pleaſures more frivolous in themſelves, tho” 


more eagerly purſued by the Generality of Mankind. 


When we take a View of the fine Qualities. of which Mr. 


Tournefort was poſſoſſed, we muſt readily perceive how well 
he was” calculated for making an excellent Traveller; by 
which Word I do not mean the Man who runs from one 
Country to another, without knowing what he is about, or 
entertaining the leaſt Thought of rendering himſelf wiſer and 


better; but the Man who attentively views Nature in all her 


Variety of Shapes, with a View to become uſeful to his fel- 
low Creatures, and treaſure up a grateful" Store af Knowledge 
in his own: Mind; ſo that the faithful Accounts of the Travels 
of a real Philoſopher may be look'd upon as facred' Archives 
of. ineftimable Value. We may therefore account it an Ad- 
vantage to the Sciences, that in 1700. Mr. Tournefort re- 
ceived an Order from the King to travel into Greece, Aſia, 
and ca, not only to take a View of the Plants mention'd 
by the Antients, and pe to diſcover others unknown to 
them, but alſo to make Obſervations upon Natural Hiſtory 
in general, upon antient and! modern phy, and even 
upon the Cuſtoms, the Religion, and the 
People. He had Orders to write, as often as he had Oppor- 
tunities, to Mr. de Pontchartrain, and to give him a Detail of 
his Diſcoveries and Adventures. Accordingly Mr. Tournefbrt, 
accompanied by Mr. Gunde/fheimer, a German, and an excel- 
Jent Phyſician, and Mr. Aubriet, a ſkilful Painter, went as far 
as the Frontiers of Perſia, collecting and making Obſerva- 
tions on Herbs. Other Travellers convey themſelves by Sea 
from one Part to another, if they poſſibly can; and, when that 
cannot be done, they take the moſt beaten and patent Roads 
by Land. But Mr. . with his Aſſociates were as little 
at Sea as was poſlible, diſdained the common Roads, and 
bravely ſtruck out new ones before untrod by Mortals. A 
Pleaſure, blended with Gloom and Horror, riſes in the Mind 

n reading an Account of their Deſcent into the Grotto of 
—— which conſiſts of three or four hideous Abyſſes, one 
after another. Mr. Towrnefort had here the ſenſible Pleaſure 
of beholding a new Species of Garden, in which the Plants 
were different Shoots of Marble, as yet young and ſpringing, 
and which, according to the 2 with which their 
Formation was accompanied, muſt necoſſarily vegetate. In 
vain did Nature endeavour to conceal the Vegetation of Stones 


in theſe profound and inacceſſible Caverns, from ſo bold and 
curious Virtuoſi, } 


Africa was comprehended in the original Deſign of Mr. 
Tournefort's Voyage; but the Plague, which rag'd in Zgype, de- 
termin'd him to return from Smyrna to France in 1702. This 
was the firſt Accident that put a Stop to the Execution of his 
vaſt and extenſive Deſign: However, he return'd, loaded with 
the Spoils of the Ee; for, beſides the numberleſs different 
Obſervations he had made, he brought along with him one 
thouſand three hundred and fifty-ſix new Species of Plants, 
moſt of which ranged themſelves, as it were, of their own Ac- 
cord, under ſome one or other of the fix hundred and ſeventy 
three Genuſes he had already eſtabliſhed ; and, for all the reſt, 
he had only hn <5 Genuſes to create, without being 
obliged to augment the Number of Claſſes. A Circumſtance 
which ſufficiently proves the Advantage and Commodioufneſs 
of a Syſtem to which ſo many foreign and unexpected Plants 
were eaſily reducible. Of theſe he compoſed his Core/larium 

."When he return'd to Paris, he tho 
9 

at a time when he began to 

ſhews us, that in every thi 


Voyage, 


1 


fond of all other natural 


Stones to be Plants Academy alſo took up ſome Part of his Time; and, 


upon 
which vegetated, and had their reſpective Seeds ; he was alſo 


Object into the Nature of 
put him upon ſtudyi 


ve the Art of do- 


mmerce, of the 
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Taſte of the-Public, eſpecially Afﬀairs- of this Nature, Delays 
are dangerous. The Approbation of Men is { | x fore'd, | 
and ſoon comes to an End: Mr. Tournefort then found a 


Difficulty in getting into the Buſineſs he had left. Beſides, he 


was obliged to go through his former Exereiſes in the k 
Garden, and thoſe of the Royal College, in which 2 
one of the Profeſſors of Medicine. The Functions of the 
he wanted to reviſe and poliſ the Relation of his laſt Voyage, - 
of which he had only the fimple Memoirs roughly drawn up, 
and intelligible only by himſelf. This Multiplicity of Bufineſs 

in the Night-time, 12322 
which ſoon broke his Health; and; when he was in this un- 
comfortable State, he accidentally receiv'd x Blow on the 
Breaſt, which he thought would very ſoon prove mortal to 
him. Accordingly he languiſh'd for ſome Months, and died 
on the twen Res of Decemb# 1708. 

He made à laſt Will, in inch be left his Muſeum of Ra- 
rities to the King, for the Uſe of the Literati, and his botani- 
cal Books to the Abbe Bignon. This ſecond Article was no 
leſs a Proof of his. Love to the Sciences than the former, con- 
ſidering the Character of the bt. | | 

One Volume of Mr. Tournefort's Travels was printed in 
the Author's Life-time at the Louure: And the ſecond is, ſince 
his Death, printed from his own- Manuſeript, which was found 
7 5 and finiſhed. This Work, in which the original 

orm of Letters addreſſed to Mr. de Pontchartrain is retain' d, 


contains two hundred Plates of Plants, and other 5 


well engraved, Beſides the Branches of Knowledge, of which 
we have already ſhewn Mr. Tournefort- to be poſſeſſed, he in 
this Work diſcovers an uncommon Degree of Learning, and' 
a very extenſive Knowledge of antient and modern Hiſtory. 
But one Quality, when poſſeſſed in an eminent Degree, is 
often the Reaſon why we overlook others, which however, de- 
ſerve our Attention. Hi. de Þ Acad. des Sciences, A. 1708. 


Sy/tem of T ournefort, 


The Knowledge of Plants has in all Ages and Nations been 
juſtly efteem*d an uſeful and important Branch of Learning. 
People are —_ convinc'd, that Simples make up almoſt 
the Whole of Medicine; and- as Nature has implan 


in cer- 
tain Animals an Inſtinct, by which they diſcover particular 
Plants to be proper-Remedies for their Diſorders, fo ſeems 
to have acted a ſtill more liberal Part by Man, in furniſhing 
him with an Inſtinct for Plais in ral, and inſpiring him 
with an uncommon Confidence in the Remedies prepar'd' from 
them. But, tho' Nature has been thus bountiful in giving us 


ſo uſeful an Inſtinct, yet ſhe has left us to uſe the laborious 
Methods of Reaſon, Deduction, and Experiment, in order to 
diſcover the Virtues and Uſes of each particular Plant; a 
Taſk, in the Execution of which, the Reaſon of Man can 
with Difficulty come up to the Inſtinct of ſome Animals. 

The Works of Theophraſtus and Dizsſcorides, of Pliny and: 
Galen, are ſufficient Proofs, that the Antients had ſome Know- 
ledge of Plants, tho? their Learning in this Particular was very 
ſuperficial, defective, and im „ fince Diaſcorides, who 
applied himſelf to this Study in a particular manner, and ac- 
quir'd the greateſt Reputation, on account of the Progreſs he 
made in it, has only mention'd about fix hundred Plants, and 
deſcribed them in a manner fo obſcure and intricate, that *tis 
often difficult, and ſometimes impoflible, to know them by his 
Deſciption of them. 

The Ages immediately ſueceeding that of Dioſcorides, did 
not greatly enrich Botany; for in all the Sciences ſeem 
to have been veil'd with Clouds of Darkneſs and I norance, 
which were not diſpelled till the fifteenth Century. hen in- 
deed People began to read the Antients with great Diligence, 
in order to make themſelves Maſters of their Knowledge, 
which had been ſo long involy'd in Obſcurity and Oblivion. 
The Botanifts ſought for Plants no-where elſe than in the Books 
of the Greeks and Romans ; and even Matthiolus, the moſt cele- 
brated Commentator upon Dioſcorides, was not at the Pains 
to compare the Plants produced by Nature, with the Deſeri 
tions his Author had given of them; but, attaching himſelf ſa- 
credly and inviolably to the Deſcriptions, form's to himſelf 
ideal Plants, which he thought Nature muſt, or at leaft ought 
to have produc'd. 

But, when the Sciences began again to be cultivated, Reaſon 
aſſumed her juſt Prerogative, People ſtudied Nature as well as 
Books, and ventur'd to ſeek for Herbs in the open Fields. 
Upon this, Botany was enriched with new Difcoveries, and be- 
came daily more extenſiye. 

Notwichſtanding this favourable Revolution, a Difficulty ſtill 
remained to be furmounted: The immenſe Number of Plants, 
all differing from each other, began to prove a Grievance to 
Dotaniſts; for what Memory was ſufficient to retain ſo incon- 
ceivable a Variety of different Names, as were already in whe 


or even all the new ones, which were daily becaming neceflary 


0 
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The Botaniſts therefore themſelves of inventing a 
Method proper for the Removal of this Grievance ; but it muſt 
be own'd, that ſew of them apply'd themſelves to this Diſ- 

ery 3 that thoſe who did, were pretty late in doing it ; an, 


that others diſputed either the Poſſibility or Uſefulneſs of ſuch 


a Method. But tis no uncommon thing to ſee the Progreſs 
of Learning retarded by the Learned themſelves. | 
The only Method then, which could either be thought of 
or defired, conſiſted in diſtributing all the known Plants under 
certain Genuſes, ſo that the Know of each Genus might 
contain, as it were, a compendious and general Account of all 
the Plants it included; and that they might all, as much as the 
Nature of the Thing would permit, come under one - 
tion common to their reſpective Genus, that too great a Num- 
ber of particular and widely different Names might be avoided. 
Cuſtom has eſtabliſhed this Practice with regard to all the Spe · 
cies of the Ranunculus; but *tis a hard Taſk to extend this 
Plan to a great many other Plants, whoſe Species do not eaſily 
exhibit to View what they have in common, and ſuch Circum- 
ſtances as may ſerve to eſtabliſh their proper Genus, * 

In order to preſerve that Uniformity which Method 2 
in the Syſtem of Plants, the ſame Idea muſt prevail in the Eſta- 
bliſhment of the different Genuſes ; and they muſt all be de- 
duc'd from the ſame. Principles. A Plant, according to 
«« Mr. Tournefort, is an organiz d Body, which has always a 


„Root, always prohabiy a Fruit or Seed, and almoſt always a 
and 


<c Stalk, Leaves, owers.” Theſe are the five Parts ; 
ſome of which are eſſential to all Plants in general, wheteas 
others belong only to ſome particular Species of Plants. It is 
evident, that the Reſemblance between ſome of theſe Parts 
will conſtitute the Genuſes z but this Reſemblance ought always 
to be between the correſponding Parts; and bur whole Buſineſs 
is to find out to which we ought to give the Preference. Mr. 
Tournefort determines for the Flowers and the Fruit taken in 
Con junction. | | 

| Geſner and Colonna, two of the moſt learned Botaniſts that 
have hitherto appeared, were of the ſame Opinion; and indeed 
the Intention of Nature ſeems to point out theſe two Parts as 
the principal and moſt important; ſince the Whole of the 
Plant, and all the Apparatus of its Organs, which is greater and 
more magnificent is commonly believed, ſeems onl 
form'd with a View to the Production of the Seed, or, which 
is the ſame, of the Fruit, which is the Covering and Nouriſh- 
ment of the Seed. As for the Flower, it is only deſigned for 4 
ſhort time, to afford the growing Fruit a Nouriſhment 'more: 
delicate, better prepared, and more agreeable to its Nature, 
than what it could draw from the Leaves. 

All Plants whoſe Flowers and Fruits are of the ſame Figure 
and Diſpoſition, are, then, of the ſame Genus, according to Mr. 
Tournefort's Syſtein; and the Roots, the Stalks, and Leaves, 
are not on this Occaſion taken into Conſideration, But when 
any particular Genus is afterwards to be divided into the ſeveral 
Species comprehended under it, we muſt conſider the Roots, 
the Stalks, and Leaves; and thoſe Plants which either differ in 
all' theſe three Parts, or only in ſome of them, are taken to 
belong to different Species. 1 2 

As in all this the expreſs Deſign is not exactly to follow or 
imitate Nature, (who, in the Production of Vegetables, ſeems 
not to have been very ſolicitous about a Syſtem)- but only to 
eſtabliſh an arbi Plan for facilitating the Knowledge of 
Plants, the Goodneſs of any Method invented for this Purpoſe 
cannot be ſo properly prov*d by philoſophical Reaſonings, as by 
the Advantages it brings along with it; its Clearneſs and Per- 
ſpicuity, and the Delight and Satisfaction that may poſſibly be 
found in it ; and upon theſe Principles we muſt Cala of the 
Suffici and Perfection of Mr. Tournefort's Syſtem. | 

It = indeed, be owned, his Plan is not univerſal, ſince 
there are Plants which have neither Flowers, Fruit, nor Seed ; 
at leaſt the Fruit and Seeds are either not at all viſible, without 
the Aſſiſtance of a Microſcope, or not eaſily diſcovered even 
with it; ſo that we are obliged, without perceiving them, to 
reaſon analogically for WN eee 

Now in an Affair of this Nature, tis neceſſary thete ſhould 
be evident and uncontroverted Characteriſtics ſubjected to the 
Eye. And the A ſſiſtance of the Microſcope is not in this Caſe. 

itted, and much leſs the moſt plauſible and ſolid Hypotheſis. 
Mr. Tournefort is therefore reduced to a Neceſſity of diſtributing 


theſe Plants into ſeparate Genuſes, which he _—_— and fixes - 
e Genuſes are only 


by their moſt remarkable Parts. And as theſt 


very few in Number, age: if I may ſo _ but a very 
inconfiderable Chaſm 1 705 | Tverlality of Mr. Tournefort's 
Plan, which, however, is more extenſive and general than any 
other that could have been thought of, „„ 
Sometimes alſo, when the Howers and Fruits taken in Con- 
unction are not ſufficient for fixing the Genus, be calls in to 
Atfiſtance-not'only the Roots, or the Stalks, or the Leaves, 
but alſo, if there is a Neceſſity for it, ſome of their moſt o 
ous and ſenſible Properties, ſuch as its miaririer of growing, or 
* 5 call the Port 4 Plum ; that h, its genet 
Ol. | 1 FS 
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Canformatian, or what ſtrikes the Eye immediately 4pon its 
being preſented ; for ſince, in this Caſe, there is not a natural 
Syſtem whoſe Rules. would de unexceptionable, we mult reſt 
contented, with an artificial one, as ere and complete as Di- 
ligence and Induftty cat ff make t 
The Diſtribution of Plants under their Genuſes renders it 
more eaſy to name them; 'for they have firſt their generical 
and common Name, to which we add another, 47 
mines their Species ; ſo that the very Name of each Plant be- 
comes a Definition of it. It is true, as the Botaniſts, who have 
gone before Mr. Tournefort, have not had the Genuſes of Plants 
at all in their View, or, at leaſt, have not had an Eye to the 
ſame Genuſes he has — 'd, he is, for this very Reaſon, 
often obliged to change the Names which they had affixed to 
particular ; but he carefully mentions the antient Names 
given them by different Botaniſts, provided their Characters 
were famous enough to deſerve his Regard or Attention. And 
if Students in Botany would but habituate and familiarize them- 
ſelves to the new Names uſed by Mr. Teurnefbrt, they would 
— the Advantage by it, of knowing more readily the Genuſes 
and Species of Plants in a Syſtem, which ſeems excellently cal - 
culated for the Advancement and Improvement of Botany. 

Some Plants lately diſcover'd, have, as it were, of their own 
accord, rang'd themſelves under certain Genuſes, already eſta- 
bliſhed by Mr. Tournefort ; and when others ſhall be diſcover'd, 
which, in Conſequence of their Flowers and Fruits, ſhall call 
2 new Genuſes, we have no more to do than to eſtabliſh 

Mr. Tournefort, in his Inſtitutions, has reduced the Whole 
to about ſix hundred and ſeventy-three Genuſes, which compre- 
bend more than eight thouſand eight hundred and forty- ſix Spe- 
cies, including all Land and Sea Plants hitherto known ; fo 
that at preſent we know more uſes of Plants, than Dioſco- 
rides did different Plants. | 

But as the Memory would be very much burden'd with fix 
hundred and ſeventy-three Genuſes, whoſe different Charater- 
iſtics muſt neceſſarily be known ; and as the Number of theſe 
Genuſes muſt undoubtedly be increafed in Proceſs of Time ; 
Mr. — — found But a happy Expedient for rendering this 
Taſk conſiderably more eaſy, by reducing the ſeveral Genuſes 
to Claſſes; and he is the ft of all the Botaniſts who formed 
ſo noble and uſeful a Deſign. In order to eſtabliſh his Claſles, 
he only conſidered the Flowers of Plants, if they had any, as 
indeed moſt of them have. He determines all the known Fi- 
gures of the Flowers of Plants, and finds them to be only four- 
teen in Number, which of Conſequence muſt only produce 
fourteen Claſſes, if their Number was not augmented by thoſe 
Plants which have no Flower, and by the Diſtinction which it 
was neceſſary to make between Herbs or Suffrutices (Under- 
forubs) and Shrubs or Trees, the Difference of whoſe Bulks has 
render'd it improper to range them under the ſame Claſs, tho* 
the Flower in ſhould be alike. But notwithſtanding theſe 
Augmentations, the Whole of Mr. 1 wy Plan in his 
Botanical Inſtitutions is comprehended under no more than 
twenty-two Claſſes, 

It is then ſufficient to retain in the Memory fourteen Figures 
of Flowers; and when we ſee the Flower of a Plant which we 
do not know, we may find in the Inſtitutions to what Claſs it 
properly belongs. Some Days after the Flower, the Fruit will 
appears which gives the Genus ; and all the other Parts of the 

t will determine the Species. If the unknown Plant is not 
in Flower, we muſt wait till it appears, before we can pro- 
nounce certainly and infallibly, 

Mr. Tournefort has regulated his Claſſes by the Flowers, 
rather than by the Fruits of Plants; becauſe when we ſee the 
Flower appear, we have but a ſhort Time to wait before we 
ſee the Fruit, and thus determine the Genus ; whereas, when 
we ſee only the Fruit, we muſt wait till the enſuing Year, be- 
fore we can have an Opportunity of viewing the Flower. 

Upon this Plan all the Difficulties of Botany are render'd as 
eaſy to be ſurmounted, as the Nature of the Thing can poſſibly 
admit of; and that prodigious Number of Plants, which not 
only adorn the Surface of qur Globe, but alſo thoſe which vege- 
tate in the Bottom of the Ocean, are reduc'd to ſo narrow 
Bounds, as to be eaſily retained by the Memory, without in 
the leaſt di ing the ination. But all this is no more 
than the firſt Inſtitutions, and, as it were, the Out-lines of 
Botany ; for the Y of the Virtues of Plants, which is 
the moſt important Part of the Science, is a Field of a vaſt and 
unlimited Extent z but tis ſtill more ſpacious and extenſive, 
if to their real inberent Virtues ' we. join theſe aſcribed to 
oy! by the Whim, . the Tgnorance,. or Caprice, of different 

enn IS 1 | 

Mr. Tournefert, in his Hiſtory of the Plants produc'd about 
Paris, has ety ven an Eflay 1. Manner of explaining 
the Virtues and, Uſes of Plants; and. has propoſed ſome new 
Hints founded on che moſt fol; bee of Fhyſic. See 
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Mr. Tournefort thus diſtinguiſhes Plants into their proper prompted to range 
Claſles, whole County 
Cr 45s I comptehends of which be 
Herbs and Underſhrubs with monopetalous, campaniform . 
FR c, u. ; ; — 
akley, of int 1648 
Herbs and Underſhrubs with monopetalous, infundibuliform, | is Marriage, he undertook fevera ourneys 
and rotated Flowens. all the Parts of E r 
CLass III. | a View to become acquainted wi of theſe 
Herbs and Underſhrubs with monopetalow, anomalou Gels Countries alone; for be | 16 4 
Flowers. c w. / Germany, Ttaly, and France, as Mr. Wil- 
LASS loughby, an Engliſh Gentleman of very fond 
Herbs _and Underſhrubs with monopetalous, hbiated of Knowledge. Theſe 32 
Flowers.” 5 — 7 a 1 of the Engliſh, and another of the 
1 to the Abe of 1 a ow peg 
Herbs and Underſbrubs with polypetalous, cruciform ing created a Fellow of the Royal 
Flow c VI. — after havi ur Years in Warwickfire, be 
TE pag 5 r * ing 
> nderfhru polypetalous, roſaceous — with a little, an Annuity of ſixty Pounds a Y 
Flowers, 8 Ns — by _ Wi; — 55 8 1672. dene moſt of his Fo 
e 1460 made it his only Buſineſs to enrich Botany with his Obſerya- 
| tions, by com which with the Hiſtories of auhine, 
4 For and Underſhrubs with polypetalous, roſaceous, umbel- and Gasol — be form'd his Mernon, — bel. 
owers. cee vm. lowed by a general Hiſtory of Plants, wrote in an t and 
modeſt — — natural Order any 
* — to his Patron 9 
: 8 | Hiſt 1 and Fiſhes, that almoſt the whole Work may 
| 2 to the Preſs a Method 
Herbs and Underſhrubs with liliaceous Flowers ſas; bt being fn F 
c x y by old . ied in the Year 1705. 
LASS X. . . Roy's Syſtem of Botany differs much from that of Mr. 
Herbs and Underſhrubs with polypetalous, - papilionaceous Tournefort. According to the laſt Edition of his Synopſis M. 
Flowers thedica Stirpium Britannicarum, in which ſome Improvements 
ws Cx anos TT. have been made by the Editor, it conſiſts in a Diviſion of Plants 
v. 8 5 into twenty eight different Genera. 
Flowers. | Under the firſt are contain'd the various Kinds of 
CLass XII. which are divided into, . 
Herbs and Underſhrubs with floſculous Flowers 1 : > Fungi —.— 4 — — * Fungi which have a 
| : or Py hich i d 
I ORE aa mr rig ren ts 
| II. Fu ileati lamellis carentes, F 
Herbs and Un with ſemifloſc | er Hep, ut 1 25 — lamellted we don 
i Pileis deſftituti, which are deſtitute of a 
CLass XIV. | CiporHead. Theke Theſe again are ſu — 
Herbs and Underſhrubs with radiated Flowers. 1. Fingoides. 
. , 2. Pexixæ. 
CLASS XV. h 3 3 I puff. ba. 
ung: enti, 1 
N. and Underſhrubs with apetalous, or ſtaruineous . Fungi ſubterranei, ſubterraneous Fungi, ſuch as Truffles. 
Crass XVI. | The ſecond Genus contains ſubmarine Plants, * 
Herbs and Underſhrubs which have Seeds, but no Flowers, 70 in the Ses. Thels are divided inta, 
| | I. Spongie, Sponges. 
CLass XVII. 1 Eſcher 
pe 5 and Underſhrubs which have no conſpicuous Flowers IV. Cali, 7 = POOR 
. | | — ta 
CLASS XVIII. a 11 - © * Corallas; which are ſubdivided into, 


Trees and Shrubs with apetalous F lowers. 13 | 7 e per Gomphe/in articulate, Corallines articulated 
C1488 xIx. ö 2. Coralline had denticulatim diviſe, «vel Capillamentis 
| lifue ob Corallines either indented, 
Trees and Shrubs with apetalous, amentaceous Flowers, | | 8 — roy and 
| | II. 'Fucoidet, © 
CLiass XX. 0 | Im Pack: Theſe are ſubdivided into, 
63 'Cis non the F 
Tres agd Shrubs with monopetalous Town | 3 — uci e e. 
Hh E * 
Trees and Shrubs with rofaceous Flowers, wy 1 pp nw 
1 Can XXII. | ny | | bs - TS, | 
Trex un} Birks ee | 1. Co 2 7 ans Fl graſs funple Con- 


Diviſions WA made 75 Fe into ( with 11 


cies, I muſt refer to his Rei Herbaria 1 e to 


Aer $r <5 


hy > 5 251 be > Amen the Books | Pl ; 2 4 — 
an An * mY | 
© ex, in har I re Tr e withou 
a Blackſmith, he ſent him to ay © * *. ** wa, ſubdixid cl Fax ws 


a liberal Education: bay eta fond 
taught at this Univerſity was principally captivaged wi 


2. Ann 


2. Hypnum unicum 
Heads bending be S | 

VIII. Pohtricha, fubdivided into, 

1. Polytrichum —  quadrangulari, Polytrichum with 


the . 
. Polytrichuni” capfula ſabrotunda, Polytrichum ith the 


* 


* 


cht Heads: 


X. 8 1. 
XI. Selaginet. 
XIII. Lycepodia. 


| XV. 27 5, bebe 
V. Lichenaſira, into; 3 
1. Lichena — capitulis bifariam ſe aperientibut, Lichena- 
ſtrum with Heads that cleave in two. | 


2. Licheng capitulis in quatuor ſegmenta florida fan- 
quam totidem petala 1 Eichenaftrum with Heads 
that open into four florid Segments like Petals, 

XVI. Lichenes, ſubdivided into, 

1. Lichen pileatus, Lichen with a Cap. 

2. * flellatus, Lichen. : 

3- Lichenes aut Lich a"dubia duo, two dubious forts of 
Lichen or Lichenaſtrum. 


The fourth Genus contains the capillary Plants, with ſuch 
others as nearly reſemble them. Theſe are divided into thoſe, 
I. Foliis integris et indiviſis, ſuch as have their Leaves whole 
and undivided. 
II. Poliis laciniatis aut 
nated Leaves. 
III. Herbe capillares foliis ſemel divifis, capillary Herbs, 
IV. Tire alle, fol bis finden ſe capil 
s & capillares foliis bis ſubdivifis, ſeu ramofes, - 
Herbs, wich — ef arr or aa aa 
. Herbe capillaribus affines, Herbs that have a near Rela- 
tion or Reſemblance to the capillary Genus. Theſe Ray diſtri- 
butes into, — „ 
1. togloſſum. s-tongue. 
2; 9 nr Ger. et , Moonwort. ' 


bs Lentes n, cujus tres ſpecies recenſet, three Species of Seed 


ater-lenti 
Equiſetum, cujus duodecim recen ſet ſpecies, twelve Species 
of Equiſetum or Horſe-tail. | 
5. Charge quingue Species, five Species of Chara. 


Under the fifth Genus Ray comprehends thoſe Herbs which 
bear an imperfe& or ſtamineous, or rather an apetalous Flower. 
Theſe are divided — | 2 

. be flore i % ſeu apetali 
— that bu an i 3 Flower without 
ina. | 

II. Herbe flere apetalo, flaminibus donati, Herbs with an 
apetalous Flower, and furnith'd with Stamina. Theſe ate ſub- 
divided into, 1 5 Ai 

I. Calyce vel nullb ( ſecumdum Tournefortium) vel monophylle 
et indiviſo, thoſe with no Calyx, or Flowet-cup, { ng to 
Towrnefort) or a Calyx conſiſting only of one undivided Leaf. 

2. Calyce donate in plures lacinius diviſe, thoſe which have 
the Calyx j in ſeveral Places. To this Diviſion belong, 
(r.) Flre a ſemine ſefuncto, vel rotit plantis, qua ſexu differre 
dicuntur, vel in cadem, thoſe which have their Flower ſeparate 
from their Seed, and that either in diſtin Plants, which, ſort 
are ſaid to differ in Sex, or in the ſame Plant. (a.) Hove fort 
imperfefto, quarum ſemina floribus tontigua, er triquetra, Herbe 


with an imperfect Flower, whoſe Seeds are contiguous to their 
Flowers, and of a triangular Figure. Bi flore imper- 
fetts, 7 contiguo, ſeminibus rotundis, Herbs Sich an im- 

rfe&t Flower, contiguous to the 'Fruit, which is of a'round 


e e e 
compoſite Flower, a s of truly Juice.” 

this Genus belong, | Ns. 2 
—— Herbe ſemins pappoſo, Herbs with 4 pappe or downy 


IL. ne fore planifolis; nter pins; lath{eentts fimini- 
bus foligis, ſeu 'flort e feſeullt” itregulayibus . 
ms with a full plain-leaf*d Flower, 'and affording a mil 
Juice, "with ſolid Seeds , or Herbs wiſe Flower conſiſts 61 


* 


* * . 
4 f 


pinnatir, thoſe with jagged or pin- 


Paminibus carente, | 


a i Soo I ee fr 
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The eighth Germs Sete fuck Herts bs ebb a compoſits 
diſcous Flower, with Seeds void of Down, and are call d 
r 

© thi , , ſuch Herb 
a8 bear a neat Reſemblance obey age : —— 
ſome Species of the Scabroſa and Dipſacus. | 

Under the ninth he comprebende Herbs whoſe Flowee © 
ſiſts of fiſtular Floſcules, or capitated Herbs. ve 


The tenth Genus compriſes Herbs bearing a perſect ſimple 
Flower, with naked ſolitary Seeds, or a Gon . each 


The eleventh includes umbelliſerous Heths 3 or ſuch as are 
furniſh d with an Umbella ; and theſe are divided into, 

I. Umbellifere ſemine late cempreſſo, ſeu. folinced, ant ala 
foliacea cinfte, umbelliferous Herbs with a broad flat Seed, or a 
foliaceous Seed, or one ſurrounded with a foliaceous Border. 

II. Umbellifere ſemine et tumidiore et lonyiore, umbelliferous 
Herbs with a long plump Seed, | 

III. Umbellifere ſemine breviore, umbdliſferous Herbs with 
a ſhort Seed. | 

IV. Unmbellifere radice tuberoſa, umbelliſerous Herbs with 
a tuberous Root. | 

V. Umbellifers ſemine ſiriato minort, umbelliferous Herbs 
with a ſmall ſtriated Seed. | 8 

VI. Umbellifere ſemine birſute, hiſpido, aut echinats, um- 
belliferous Herbs, with hairy, briſtly, or prickly Seed; | 

VII. Umbellifere foliis integriz, umbelliferous Herbs with 
entire Leaves. : | AS 


* The ein e Rated Hole dat h. loch a have 
their Stalk ſurrounded, at Intervals, with Leaves imitating the 
Irradiation of a Star: | 


Under the thirteenth ate comptehended the Herbe aſperi- 
feliz, or Herbs which bear a rough Leaf, 


The fourteenth compriſes the verticillated Suffrurices (or 
Under/hrubs) and Herbs, *. a 


Under the fifteenth. are conta in' d permous (where mord 
than four Seeds ſuccend ts each” — Herbs hay _ 


The ſixteenth contains bacciferous or Berty- beating Herbs, 


The ſeventeenth includes Pod-bearing or corniculated Herbs, 
that is, ſuch as for every Flower produce a Pod. 


Under the eighteenth are comprehended ſuch Herbs as bear 
a fingle dry Fruit without a monopetalous Flower, Theſe 
_ 28 with teſpect to their wer, into ſuch as are 
4 * Ms regulari, with a regular Flower ; and theſe are ſubs 
iv 3 | 

1. Flire integre, aut minus profunde diviſe, ſuch a3 have 
their Flower entire, or with very ſhal 


w Diviſions. 
2, Flore tetrapetalum 149 ſeu tetrapetaloide, 
with a tettapetalous or four-leay'd Flower, a 
3. Flere entapetaloide, with à pentapetalous or five-leav' 
Flower. this ies there are ( 1) Unc wlares, 
with one Seed · veſſel, or -unicapſular ; (2.) Biaapſula res, the 
bicapſular, or thoſe with two Multi- 


-yeſlels; and o(3) 
capſulares, the multicapſular, or thoſe with man - veſſels, 
» Flore irregulari, Herbs with an irregular Flower, . 
The nineteenth and twentieth Genera conſiſt of vaſculiferous | 
Herbs, with a dipetalous and tripetalous Flower. 


: * 
I. Siligusſæ, thoſe with large Pods, or Siliquer,... . _ _ 
wi. ws, 0 with imall Pods, or Hull,” or $11; 
cule, Under theſe he di iſhes 


ſhes the Tetrapetale filicuh/ 
r 


malous Kind, with a tetrapetalous Flower. | 


ate divided into, 1 + 
| | go 


1 0 
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I. Papilionacee,. ſeu leguminoſe  ſcandentes, papilionaceous 

br leguminous, ſcandent, or climbing Herbs. 

5 It, Popilionacew Jeu leguminoſzs non trifdliate, Claviculis 

carentet, papilionaceous or leguminous Herbs, not three-leav'd, 

fl. Kris valle n. legumineſe trifolia 

| . & papilionates Flore, ſeu legumino ſæ trifoliate, 

. leav'd ane Herbs, or Habe with 4 ES Noone 
lower, = | | 


© The twenty-fourth Genus contains vaſculiferous pentapeta- 
lous Herbs, divided into, 

I. Pentapetale Foliis in Caule ex adver ſo binis, penta 
Herbs with Leaves on the Stalk, ſtanding oppoſite in Pairs. 

II. Pentapetale Foliis in Caule alterns aut nulls Ordine po- 
/ttit, pentapetalous Herbs, whoſe Leaves ſtand on their Stalk 
alternately, or in no regular Order. Theſe are ſubdivided into, 
1. Flore regulari, thoſe with a regular Flower. 

2. Flore irregulari, thoſe with an irregular Flower. 


The twenty- fifth Genus contains vaſculiferous, hexapeta- 
lous, and polypetalous Herbs. i 


The twenty-ſixth compriſes ſuch Herbs as have a bulbous 


Root, and ſuch as are akin to bulbous Herbs. 


Under the twenty-ſeventh we have the culmiferous Graſs- 
leav'd Herbs with an imperfet Flower. Under this Genus are 
comprehended, = 


I. Culmiferæ Grano majore, Frumentacea et Cerealia dictæ, 
culmiferous Herbs with a large Grain, ſuch as the frumenta- 
ceous, or thoſe Kinds of which Bread is made. 

II. Culmiſeræ Gran minore, Gramina difte, culmiferous 
Herbs with a ſmall Grain, call'd Grafſes. Theſe are fubdi- 
vided into, 

1. Gramina ſpicata, Graſſes bearing a Spike or Ear. 

2. Gramina paniculata, paniculated Graſſes. And theſe are 
(r.) ſuch as have a ſimple Locuſta, or Huſk ; and (2.) fuch 
as have a ſquamous one. Theſe again are either muticæs, ſuch 
as have their Locuſta without a Beard ; of ari/tate, ſuch as 
have it bearded, 


The twenty-eighth and laſt Genus contains the —— 
lious or Graſs-leav'd Herbs, with an imperfe& or ſtamineous 
Flower. This may be divided into, 
I. Gramen Cyperoides polyſtachion, the Cyperoidal Graſs with 
many Ears. 
Il. Gramina Cyperoidea cum Spicis in ſummo canle, quem ſpica 
leacea non terminat, cyperoidal Graſſes with Spikes on the 
; op of the Stalk, which does not terminate in a paleaceous 
pike. 
F- III. Cyperi Botanicis dicti, the Graſſes call'd by Botaniſts 
eri. ; 
Av. Scirpus, the Ruſh, ſubdivided into, 
1. Scirpr nudi, naked Ruſhes. 
2. Scirpi folioſi, leafy Ruſhes. 
V. Juncus, the Juncus, ſubdivided into, 
1. Funcus aphyllos, the Juncus without Leaves. 
2. Juncus Flofus, the leafy Juncus, with their "ſeveral 
1ES, 


To theſe he ſubjoins the Graminifoliz non culmifere ſingula- 
res, et ſui Generis, the G:aſs-leav'd Herbs, which are not culmi- 
ferous, but are ſingular, and belong to no Genus. 
| To make this Method more complete, the Trees and Shrubs 
are divided into Genera, with reſpe& to the Difference of their 
Flowers, in the following manner, pq 


be firſt Genus comprehends ſuch Trees and Shrubs as have 
their Flowers remote or ſeparated from their Fruit. ' Of theſe 
there are the following Species. 

I. Nucifere, the nuciferous, or Nut- bearing. 

II. Caniferæ, the coniferous, or Cone-bearing. 
III. Bactifere, the bacciferous, or Berry-bearing. 

IV. Lanigere, the lanigerous, or ſuch as produce a woolly 
Subſtance. | 
V. Vaſculis foliaceis, thoſe with foliaceous or leafy Veſlels. 


IT be ſecond contains thoſe Trees and Shrubs which have their 
Fruit contiguous to a petaloidal Flower. 


- Theſe are divided into, 8 02 

I. Arbores et Frutiter Flore ſummo Fruftui infidente, Trees 
and Shrubs which have their Flower reſting on the Top of their 
Fruit z ſuch are the pomiferous and bacci Species, which 


produce a great or ſmall moiſt umbilicated Fruit. 2 
II. Arbores _ Flos Ba Fruftus, ſeit imo Fruftui coha+ 


ret, et primo Pructu ger Maturitatem humido, Trees whoſe 
Floweradheres to the Baſe or Bottom of the Fruit, which, asit 


ripens, turns to a humid Subſtance, Theſe are ſubdivided into, 
* ! : a L 


BO 
. Prunifere, the pruniferous, or Flum- bearing. 
1 — the bacciferous, or Berry-bearing. K 4 
III. Arbores Flore imo Fructui adnaſcente, Fruttu per Matu- 
ritatem ficca Trees whoſe Flower grows to the Bottom of the 
Fruit, which grows dry as it ripens. 1 8 g 

There are ſome very conſiderable Botaniſts, who, tho“ they 
have been an Honour to their Country, and a Blefling to Man- 
kind, are, however, not mention d in the foregoing Account. 
Among theſe, the firſt who occurs is Carolus Plumier. He was 
born at Marſeilles in 1646. and was contemporary with Tour- 
nefort. Tho” he was deſcended of an obſcure Family, yet he 
ſoon became conſpicuous, not only on account. of his Mecha- 
nical and Botanical Obſervations, but alſo on account of the an- 
nexed Figures, delineated and engraved by his own Hand. Be- 
ſides bs hank Turn for Mathematics and Mechanics, he was 
an induftrious and ſkilful Botaniſt. He preſented his firſt La- 
bours of this kind to Lewis the F „who, as a Reward 
for his growing Merit, gave him at once the Title and the Sa- 
lary of King's Botaniſt. Beſides his Deſcriptions of American 
Plants, his iſtory of Ferns, and his eſtabliſhing” fome new 
Genuſes, there are ſeveral other Works, wrote with his own Hand, 
which are preſerved in the Libraries of the Royal Academy, and 
that belonging tothe Mons te Fay in Paris. Theſe 
Works contain not bnly the Figures and Deſcriptions of about 
nine hundred American Plants, but alſo the Hiſtory of a great 
Variety of Birds, Fiſhes, Shells, and Inſects, which he had 
ſeen, and whoſe Figures he had drawn in America. Whilſt he 
intended a Voyage to Peru, in order to diſcover ſomething more 
concerning the famous Peruvian Bark, he was ſeized with a 
Pleuriſy, of which he died in the fixticth Year of his Age, 
in 1704. * b 

Merit of Samuel Doody may be judg d of by the Speci- 
mens of his Botanical Obſervations, given in Ray's Hiſtory of 
Plants. He was born in the County of Stafford, and, by his 
Diligence, Induſtry, and Sagacity, ſoon diſtinguiſh'd himſelf 
among the Apothecaries of London ; by whom, on account of 
his Skill in Natural Hiſtory and Botany, he was made Maſter 
and Protector of their Garden at Chelſea. Ray ingenuouſly 
confeſſes, that he borrow'd a great many things from him. He 
was a diligent Inquirer into te Natures of Moſſes, capillary ' 
Herbs, Fucuſes, and Corals ; ſo that Botany and Natural 
Hiſtory ſuſtain'd a very conſiderable Loſs by his Death in 1706. 

Of thoſe celebrated Botaniſts who have died fince the Days 
of Tournefort, Petrus Hotto is the firſt, He was born at Am- 
flerdam in 1648. After he had taken the Degree of Doctor of 
Phyſic in the Univerſity of Leyden, he declin'd Practice, 
that he might purſue the Study of Botany to the greater Advan- 

e. With this View he travell'd into Denmark, in order to 
make Obſervations on the Plants of that Kingdom. But he was 
recall'd thence by the Magiſtrates of. Leyden, in order to read 
Lectures for Herman, who was appointed to go to the Indies 
to make Obſervations on exotic Plants ; and he had the Promiſe 
of this Profeſſor's Place, if he ſhould happen to die in his 
Voyage. During Herman's Abſence he taught with great Ap- 
plauſe. Herman, upon his Return, reſum'd his Place; but, 
after his Death, Hotto ſucceeded him in 1695. 

Beſides his elegant Oration de Hiftoria & Fatis Botanices, 
deliver'd that ſame Year, he endeavour'd a Reconciliation of 
the Methods of Tournefort and Herman; but his Death, in 
1709. put a fatal Stop to the Execution of ſo uſeful a Deſign. 

Among all the Botaniſts produc'd by the preſent Age, none 
is more juſtly celebrated than Dr. Sherard, who had his Edu- 
cation begun at Merchant: taylors School, and afterwards became 
a Fellow of St. John's College, Oxford. His Learning, toge- 
ther with his other Qualifications, procur'd him an Opportunity 
of travelling with two Noblemen at different times ; duri 
which he vitted many Countries of Europe, in which he was a 
diligent Obſerver of the Plants produc'd by each. Upon his 
Return to his native Country, he was created Conſul of Smyrna, 
which gave him an Opportunity of viewing the. Ffaatic Plants. 
At his Death he left three thouſand Pounds to the Phyſic - garden 
at Oxford. He was much admir'd by Beerhaaue, who alſo 
makes honourable Mention of his Brother James Sherard, as an 
accurate and curious Botaniſt. | | Mage 
Mr. Iſaac Rand, Dr. Martyn, Dr. Dillenius, and Mr. 
Miller, are ſo fam'd for their Knowledge of Botanical Subjects, 
that, to name them, is to praiſe them. E 
It would be doing a Piece of Injuſtice, not to make honour- 
able Mention of the followin tlemen, Mefficurs Buddle, 
Lawſon, Lhwyd,, Newton, Stoneftreet, Dubois, Dale, Man- 
? 9 and Richard on. ' | ' : 
muſt add, that Sir Hans Shane, by his Skill, Induſtry, 
and Munificence, bas greatly contributed to the Perfection of 
Botany, and laid a Foundation for its farther Improvement. 

The laſt Author I ſhall mention, who bas lent his friendly 
Aid to the Improvement of Botany, is the. juſtly celebrated 
Boerhaave ; and, indeed, by his Performances of this kind, he 
has, at once, 1 the „ and proy'd the Force and Ex- 
tent of his own ius ; for, as his Aphoriſms and 1 — 
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diſcover the ſagacious and diſce Phyſician, and his Chy- 
miſtry the Natural — — 2 K 1 
tanical Productions nce him an accurate, 'adiligent; and 

ing Botaniſt. "Tho"; n Per- 
tection, at which this Author arrivꝰ d in other ; of Learn- 
ing, one would be tempted to ſuſpect, that he had too ſmall a 


Portion of Time left for making any conſiderable Advancements - 


in the Knowledge of Plants; yet, when hu judicious Divifioks 
. town 8 be peoat whare inci 
think he had employ d the Whole en the Study of 
Botany. | "_— ee e an ft tel 
In b the Year after he was made Profeſſor of Notany, 
he publiſh'd, in one Ges Volume, an inder of the Plants 
with which the Phyſic-garden at Lenden was then ſtor d. "This 
Work, tho' perhaps the moſt — of its kind the World bad 
ever ſeen, began by to be look d upon a very imperfect 
in its Author's Eyes ; tor his Impartiality, joinꝰd with the fu 
rior Strength of his Judgment, enabled him to diſcover B 3 
in his own Productions, which eſcap'd the Eyes of all, 
the happy Few, who are bleſs'd with a diſcerning Judgment. He 
had us'd ne Names to old Plants; and, as he e ſenſible, 
that no Circumſtance had a more evident Tendehey to create 
Confuſion and Diſorder in Botany, he was reſolv*d"to reQify 
this Miſtake, which was, perhaps, adverted to by few except 
himſelf. Accordingly, in 1720. he preſented the World with 
a ſecond Index, in two to Volumes, to which he has pre- 
fix'd a new and large Preface, with a Plan, and ſhort Hiſtory, of- 
the Phyſic-garden. In the Preface to this Work; he affords us 
2 of that diſintereſted Candour, and noble Humility 
of Soul, which is, at once, the peculiar Glory of human 
Nature, and the diſtinguiſhing Badge of eve ind that is 
truly great. It is cuſtomary for Men to be blind to the Imper- 
ſections of their mental, as well as of their natural Offspring : 
Indulgent Fathers, and tender Mothers, are not fonder of their 
vicious, deform'd, and ill-difpos'd Children, than ſome Authors 
are of their own Productions, however lame, monſtrous, inco- 
erent, and abſurd. How far the incomparable Brerhaave was 
remov'd from this Weakneſs, fo deſtruQive of the true In- 
tereſts of Truth, the Reader may judge from the following 

Tranſlation of his own Words in the above-mention'd Preface. - 

In this Edition I have endeavour'd to avoid the Innovation 
% of Names, as much as the Nature of the Thi — — 
«« bly allow. In my former Index I tranſgreſſed againſt this 
« fundamental Law, by impoſing new Names upon Plants, 
«« which were long ago much better known by other Deno- 
« minations. I ingenuouſly confeſs my Error, and am 
« ſorry for my Fault. The Hurry in which the Work was 
« compil'd, and my Mind not being employ'd on Botanical Sub- 
«« jets for a while before, laid a fatal Foundation for my 
« Error, which I now endeavour to amend ; and the few 
« Tranſgreſſions of this kind, which are found in the preſent 
* Performance, will, I hope, be pardon'd by ſuch as have any 
«< tolerable Share of Goodneſs, or a ſympathizing Senſe of the 
4 Frailties to which Mankind is 2 ſubjected. But I 
% am of Opinion, that nothing more can befal Botany, 
<« than that every Author ſhould, without any Neceffity, and 
4 with no other View than the Gratification of his own Ca- 
« price, impoſe new Names on Plants which were before accu- 
<« rately deſcrib'd, and properly denominated, *” 

Nothing paints a uy 5 Man in Colours that ftrike the 
Eyes of the diſcerning Mind with more Energy, and captivating 
Force, than a Confeffion of his Weakneſs from his own Mouth. 
He did not uſe the low and difingenuous Arts of DetraQtion and 
Obloquy, in order to eſtabliſh his own Fame as a Botaniſt ; for 
his Hiſtory of his Predeceſſors is one continu'd Strain of Praiſe 
and A tion. Men who want Merit themſelves, are only 
fond of ſtripping others of theirs, and raiſing a ſhort-liv'd Cha- 
rater upon the Ruins of real and uncon Worth. 

His Induſtry, and conſcientious Diſcharge of the Office with 
which he was entruſted, appears from this Circumſtance, that, 
Space of ten Years, the Time between the Publication of 
his firſt and ſecond Indexes, he had enrich'd the Phyſic 
with double the Number of Plants it formerly contain d. But 
this was not all; he diſcover'd a fine Taſte by the Choice 
he made of them, and the beautiful and regular into 
which he diſpos'd them: And, as were dwith a refin'd 
Taſte, ſo they were cultivated with the niceſt Judgment; for 
it muſt not be forgot, - that all this Variety of delicate and tender 
Plants, under Boerbaave's Ma ent, acquir'd a far greater 
Strength and Vigour, than. the ſame Plants generally do under 
the Care and Conduct of other Botaniſts. | 

In the Conduct of his Botanical Works, he has diſcover d a 
Mind open to Truth, and entirely free from that baſe and ſer- 
vile Attachment to Names and” Authority, which in all 
Ages, prov'd the Bane of ing and good Senſe. He had a 
Judgment of hisown, and bravely dar'd to uſe it. He follow'd 

ruth where-ever ſhe led him, and did not, like ſome of his 


Predeceſſors, blindly follow the Methods of Ray and Mori ſan, 
but ſelected, from a Variety of Authors,” ſuch Materials as were 
—— ne. oh rf and 

ot. int a5 ? | 


| Ceflors had done, yet added a freſh Load to 
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judicious manner ; ſince he was the firſt of all the Botanifts who 


call'd in to his Aﬀfiſtance all the Parts of Plants which concur 
to FruQtification, and gave ſo accurate and minute a Deſcription 
of them as to render the Arts of Sculpture and Colouring al- 
— en — e Moriſon, , 
ome others, tho* ju celebrat enlarging the Catalogue 
of Plants, and cla — more judicioufl "than thei Prede- 
ny, before too 
burdenſome to the Memory, by fixing new-coin'd Names to 
ſuch Plants as were accurately enough deſcribed under old ones 
full as This Misfortune made Boerhaave wait impatient- 
lyfor blication of the Pinar, ed from Conſul She- 
rard, who, in that Work, deſign'd to fix the various Names 
given to each Plant, in a manner ſo correct and accurate, that 
there ſhould not remain the leaſt Motive or Temptation, for the 
future, to forge any new A tions. By this means he 
poſed to fix à Standard in this Part of Botany, and render it 
immutable and invarinble for ever after, But I don't find this 
has ever been publiſh'd. 

Tho? it is certain the individual Species 
eſſentially from themſelves, yet it is 
Difference of Soil, Situation, and Culture, they may aſſume 
ſuch a Variety of external A nces as to any 
who does not, with Beerhaave, _— them by the Parts of 
Fructification, which never alter. is ſeems to be the pecu- 
liar y of Boerhaaut's Method, above all others the 
World has hitherto ſeen, Since Botaniſts, after compari 
Plants thus ſettled with the Deſcriptions of Authors, have 
lefted all the various Names given by different Authors to each 
Plant; and fince Vaillant, and ſome ethers, have furniſh'd us 
with exact Deſcriptions and Delineations of them, according to 
what they really are, in the ſeveral Places where they are natu- 
rally vary Ger z and by preſerving them complete and entire, by 
means of Leaves of Paper, form'd to perfect an Hortus 
Siccus, they have been able to fix the preciſe Number of Plants 
hitherto known, and to ſecure the diſtinct and diſcriminate 
Knowledge of them to the lateſt Poſterity: This, amongſt 
others, is one Advantage, which we originally owe to the Per- 
fection and Extent of Mr. Boeerhaave's Syſtem. The Publica- 
tion of his Index, abſtracting from its own Perſection, produced 
a very happy Effect, both with regard to himſelf, and other 
Botaniſts, who before were unwilling to communicate their 
Duplicates, without an Aſſurance, that they ſhould, in return, 
have their Deficiencies ſupplied : But when his Index appear'd, 
they perceived he was poſleſs'd of what they wanted ; a Cir- 
cumſtance, from which he was certain of obtaining his a4; — 
from them on the Foot of Exchange. Thus ſame Plane 
came under the Inſpection and Ma t of different Bota- 
niſts, by which means each had an rtunity of making his 
own Obſervations on it; a Circumſtance which tends more to 
the Advancement of Botany, than every one is aware of, 
To his Skill in Botany he added the moſt extenſive and diſtin» 

iſh'd Gratitude ; for in an Oration deliver'd in 1731. on re- 

ing his Profeſſorſhip, he immortalizes the Names of his Cor- 
reſpondents ; and, in the warmeſt Strains of Gratitude, recites 
the Friendſhips and Favours of the Sherards, Sir Ham Sloane, 
Baron Baſſand, and about forty more of different Nations. 

Beſides, his Botanical Knowledge was not of the barren 
Kind ; for it furniſh'd him with new Subjecta for Chymical 
Operations, and new Medicines for Uſe. About ſeventeen 
Years after the Publication of his Index, he, in his Lectures, 
gave a full Deſcription of the Plants, t with an Account 
of their Virtues ; but he never publiſhed theſe, which is much 
177 Ay err OE ſ ſome of the modern Diſcov 

now to _ cries, 
relative to the Structure and Vegetation of Plants. | 
The STRUCTURE of VEGETABLES, . 


In treating this curious Subject, we ſhall purſue that Method, 
which, as Dr. Grew Pty en is follow'd by Nature her- 
ſelf, in her continued Series of 3 ing from 
the Seed ſown to the Formation of the Root, Trunk, Branch, 
Leaf, Flower, Fruit, and, laſt of all, to the Seed to be ſown 


again.; to every one of which we ſhall ſpeak in their particular 


The Seed of a Plant, then, is that Part by which the Plant is 

and conſifts of an Embryo, with its Coat or Cover; 
which contains the whole Plant in Miniature, and is 
therefore call'd the Gem or Bud, and is rooted in the Placenta 


or Cotyledon ; which laſt ſerves the ſame Purpoſes in Vegetables, 
as the ines, or the Chorion and Amnion, in Animals. 
But tho” the itution of the Seed is eſſentially the ſame 


in all Vegetables, yet, as ſome are more convenient for Obſer+ 
vation than others, we ſhall chuſe to inſtance the great Gardens» 
bean ; which, if we diſſect, we ſhall find cloath'd with a dou» 
ble Veſt or Coat. Theſe, while. the Bean is green, are ſepara» 
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together, that, the Eye, not hefe inftruQted, will judge them. theſe laſt 
-ontexture) has lain ſome time in: the Ground. The Seed, thus compoſed, 
ſo. far ſhrinking up as to ſeem only the Roughneſs of the 


but one ; the inner 


t (which is of the moſt rare 


outer, F 
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At the thick End of the Bean, in the outer Coat, there is a + 
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which theſe laſt neyer fail to exert themſelves, after the Seed 
is andoſcd withifi two: common Menbraties, the outer thin, and 


the inner thicker and one ptoper, which we ſhall call the Cu- 
ticle, which covers both thi Outſide and Inſide of the Lobes, as 


very ſmall Foramen or Hole, which, in Diſſection, is found to alſo: the Radicle apd-Phime. © 1 1+ 
terminate againſt the Point af that Part call'd the le, of But, before we proceed any farther in the Deſcription of the 


which we ſhall fpeak hereafter; and is of that wy ang 25 (o 


admit a ſmall Wyre, and is moſt conſpicuous in a green 


This Foramen may be obſerved, not only in the great Gar- 
den- bean, but alſo in the other Kinds ; in the French Bean very 


different Parts of „it will be highly worth while to take 
Notice of the great Analogy there Plants and Ani- 
mals, in as few Words as may be. 


. Hie then; as '2 Mixture of Male and Female is 


plainly, in- Peaſe,' Lupines, Vetches, Lentiles, and other Fulſe; in Animals towards Generation, ſo it is in Plants, as appears, 
and in many Seeds not reckon'd of this Kindred as in that of: beybnd all manner of ContradiQtion, by-a great Number of Ex- 
Fenugreek, Goats-rue, and others ; in many of which it is o periments. / {7 bnid ++ 6 


very ſmall, as ſcarcely, without the Help of Glaſſes, to be diſ- 


cover'd ; and in ſome not without cutting off Part of the Seed, 


which otherwiſe would intercept the Sight. " 

All Seeds which have thick or Coats, have the ſame 
likewiſe perforated in this or ſome other manner ; and accord- 
ingly, altho” the Coats of ſuch Seeds as are lodged in Shells or 
Stones, being thin, are not viſibly perforated ; yet the Stones 


and Shells themſelves always are. | 4 
And for the ſake of this Aperture it is, that Acorns, Nuts, 
Beans, Cucumbers, and moſt other Seeds, are, in their Formu- 
tion, ſo placed, that the Radicle ftill ſtands next it, that, upon 
Vegetation, it may have a free and ready Paſſage into the 


OU -. , - 


That this Foramen exiſts, even in old ſetting Beans, likes: 
wiſe appears, upon their being ſvak'd for ſome time in Water; 
for then taking them out, and cruſhing them à little, many 


ſmall Bubbles will alternately ariſe, and break upon them. 5 


indeed, a free Acceſs of the Air is as abſolutely neceſſary to 
maintain the Principle of Vegetation in the dry Seed, (tho” in a 
leſs Degree) as to nouriſh the Plant when germinated ; which 
is well known to the Secdſmen, who find by Experience, that 


all ſorts of Seeds are beſt preſeryed, if kept in the Pods or Huſks 
wherein they grew, and not ſhut up too cloſe from the Air. 


The outer Coats of the Bean, then, being ſtripp'd off, the 
proper Seed ſhews itſelf, which, as we before obſerved, conſiſts 


of a main Body, Cover, or Cotyledon, and an Embryo, or 
oung Plant ;; which laſt may alſo be diſtinguiſh'd into two 
ja, the Radicle, and the Plume, GH 
Now the main Body is not one entire Piece, but is always 
divided lengthwiſe into two Halves or Lobes, which are both 
pin'd together at the Baſis of the Bean. "Theſe Lobes, in dry 
cans, are but hor pie ſeparated or obſerved ; but in young' 
ones, eſpecially boil'd, they cafily flip aſunder. 


There are ſome few Seeds, indeed, which are not divided 


into two Lobes, but more; as that of Creſſes, which have ſix; 
and ſome are not at all divided; but entire, as Corn: Excepti 
which few, all other Seeds, even the ſmalleſt, are divided, like 
the Bean, into juſt two Lobes. But in all Seeds whatſoever, 
they perform the ſame Office to the infant Plant, as the Mem- 
branes, (call'd Chorton and Amnion by Anatomiſts) Placenta or 
Cotyledons, call'd the After-birth, do to the Embryos of Ani- 
mals. When the Plant begins to take Root, and receives ſome 
Nouriſhment from the Earth, theſe Lobes, in all except thoſe 
af the Pulſe Kind, become the Folia Seminalia, or Seed-leaves, 
which till ſerve to protect the young Plant from Injuries ;. but, 
as ſoon as it has taken ſufficient Root in the Earth to ſhift for 
itſelf, the Plant may be ſaid to be born; and then. theſe Seed- 
leaves, being of no farther Uſe, wither and drop off, like the 
aforeſaid Membranes in Animals. | 

Without theſe Lobes, and ſomewhat above the thicker End 
of the Bean, ſtands the Radicle, which is ſo call'd, becauſe, 
upon the Vegetation of the Seed, it becomes the Root of the 

ant. Now this is immediately viſible; upon diveſting the 

of its Coats, and is of a whiter Colour, and more gloſſy, 
than the main Body, cpecally in a young Bean. 

The next Part to be conſider'd is the Plume, which lies in- 
cloſed in two ſmall Cavities, form'd in the Lobes of the Bean 
for its Reception, Its Colour comes near to that of the Radi- 
cle, to the Baſis of which it. is fix'd; tho' it has quite a 


© contrary Germination, that is, towards the thin End of the ; 


and this is that Part, which, in Proceſs of Time, becomes the 
Body or Trunk of the Vegetable. __ 1 4 

It is not, like the Radicle, one entire Body, but is divided at 
its loofe End into divers Pieces, all cloſe ſet together, like Fea- 
thers, in a Bunch, whence it derives its Name; and theſe are 
ſo very cloſe, that only two or three of the outermoſt are, at 
frſt, viſible; but, upon a nice and curious Separation, others 

ill more inward may be diſcover'd 3 all which are ſo many true 

caves, already form'd, tho? not diſplay'd, intended for the faid 
Trunk, and folded up with it, as afterwards appeats upon'the 
ſprouting of the Bean. In a French Bean the two outermoſt 
of theſe are very fair and conſpicuous ; and in a great Garden- 
bean two very ſmall Plumes frequently, if not always, ſtand one 
on each Side the great one juſt now deſcribed, from which they 
differ in nothing but the Size. In many Seeds, indeed, nothing 
but the Trunk is viſible, without any Leaves; notwithſtanding 


Again, as the firſt perctivable Effet of the Mixture of Sexes, 
in Animals, is the Production of an Egg, which is depoſited in 
the Matrix or Womb of the Female Parent j or elſe laid in a 
Neſt, to be hateh'd by the Heat of the Mother's Body ; or per- 
haps conceal'd' by the Patent in ſome proper Place, in order to 
be brought to Per ſection by the Heat of the Sun: It is juſt the 
ſame in Planta, where the firſt Effect of the Mixture of Sexes 
is the Production of a Seed, which may very properly be call'd 
„ which, when depoſited in the 52 
proper Matrix or Womb, is, in its Seaſon, as it were, hatch d by 
2 of the Sun; and becomes a Plant of the ſanie Species 
2 its Parent. | Wb | | 

ITbe Embtyo of Animals, whilſt in the Egg, is incloſed in 
Membranes, and is nouriſh'd by a Juice contain'd in the 
which it receives by means of a Nayel - ſtring, or ſomething 
performs the Office thereof; being firſt collected by a Conge- 
ries or great Number of Veſſrla, which is call'd the Placenta, 
or, in ſome Animals, the Cotyledons. In the Seeds of Plants, 
alſo, the Embryo is contain'd in Membranes, and the infant 
Plant is for ſome time nouriſh'd;:by Veſſels analogous to the 
Navel-ſtring, and Placenta, or Cotyledons, which convey to 
the Embryo proper Nouriſhment. 

When the Animal is born, or hatch'd, the Way of its Nou- 

iſhment is then very different from what it was in the 3 
or then there are a great Number of ſmall Veſſels; call'd by 
Anatomiſts Lacteals, which take up, from the Inteſtines, the 
fineſt Parts of the Aliment or Food which the Animal eats, and 
convey it to the Blood-veſſels, where it circulates with the reſt 
of the Juices, till it 3 diſcharged from the Animal by 
means of  Perſpiration, Urine, or ſome other Evacuation. In 
Plants, the Fibres of the Root perform the Office of the Lacteals, 
and convey Nouriſhment to the Plant; which, after having cir- 
culated in its Veſſels, is again thrown off by Perſpiration. And, 
as curious Obſervets have found, that a Man in Health perſpires 
about thirty - one Ounces in twenty-four Hours; fo Dr, Hales 
has demonſtrated by Experiment, that a Sun-flower perſpires 
twenty-two Ouhces in the ſame Time; not that the Sun-flower 
is the only Plant that perſpires, nor a Man the only Animal ; 
but all Plants and Animals throw off vaſt Quantities of their 

ert by Perſpiration, ſome more, and ſome leſs, when in 

ealth. 

Is the Air neceſſary to the Support of Animals ? It is not lefs 
ſo to the Life of Vegetables; for all Plants whatever will ſoon 
wither and die, when deprived of a free Intereourſe with the 
A kept alive, nouriſh'd, and ſupported, by the Cir- 

Are Ani e, nouriſh'd, 5 
culation of the Blood? The Circulation of the _—_ 
neceſſary to Vegetables, which cannot ſubſiſt without it. | 
And here we cannot ſufficiently admire the Wiſdom of the 
great CREATOR, in this ſurpriſing Harmony between Plants 
and Animals, than which we need no other Proof, that Gop is 
a Gop of Order. And it may be no ill Leſſon of Humility 
to us, that as even the very Worm, we tread under our Feet, 
can ſay to Man, who is ſo wonderfully and fearfully made, J 
am thy Siſter; ſo likewiſe the baſeſt and moſt noi ſome Weed is, 
as well as outſelves, a Link of that golden Chain, by which the 
Poets feign the World to be faſten'd to the Throne of Ju- 
piter. 5 
- The Lobes, as we have already obſerved; anſwer the fate 

ſes as the Membranes in Animal Fœtuſes; for between 
theſe the tender Embryo is warmly and ſafely lodged, and by 
that means ſecured from all external Injuries, which it might 
otherwiſe ſuſtain from the Mould; or the Acceſs of noxious 
Colds; and this is continued till the little Plant is ſome what inur'd 
to its new Element, and its Noot tolerably fix d in the Ground, 
when theſe two Lobes become the Folia Seminalia, or Seed- 
leaves, whoſe Office it is ſtill to protect the tender Plant, till 
the Plume is become ſufficiently ſtrong and expanded. 

Nor is this the only End they anfwer ; for while they adhere 
to the little Embryo, they not only and defend it in the 
above-mention'd manner, but likgwife prepare and purify the 
eruder Juice the Plant is to receive from the Earth, by ſtraining 
it thro their own Body, arid affimilating it to their own. Na- 
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ame Purpoſes as the Fuer Unbilicales, or Navel-firings, in 
Moreover, we find that every Placenta or of 2 
Seed abounds. for; the maſt part with a Balfam, diſpoſed in 
proper Cells, which is oily and tenacious, and not only ſerves 
to defend the Embryo, from any extraneous Moiſture; but, b 
its Viſcidity, to le and retain that fine, pure, — 
Spirit, which is the ultimate Production of the Plant; and 
which is call'd the Spiritus Rettor, or Prevailing Spirit. 
This Oil it is true, is never obſerved to enter into the 
Veſſels of the ws? which are too fine to admit fo 
thick a Fluid 3 but the Spirit, being quicken'd by an active 
Power, may probably... breathe, that vital, Prin into the 


a iFh npuriſtr the Embryo, which ſtamps upon it 
— Sn which Ceo the Family ; after Which 
every. thing, is changed into. the Nature of that particular 
Pla | „ : 
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But, before we diſmiſs the Seed, it may not be. improper to 
N that every Plant, even the leaſt and moſt inconſidera- 
ble, ariſes ſrom a Seed, nor is produced any. other way; for, 
tho' the Karth nouriſhes every Individual, yet it cannot form 
an organical Body and indeed, i it could, it muſt be endow d 
with all the Omnipotence of the Creator,. | -- | 
Having thus taken a View. of tbe Sced, we come next to 
the Roots or that Part of a Pint, by wich it adheres to the 
Earth, and receives its Nouriſhment; but, before We proceed 
in our Anatomy, it may not be.amiſs to obſerye, that the Roots 
of Plants being of various Forms, are accordingly diſtinguiſhed 
by Botaniſts. See the Explications,of the different Roots under 
this Article. N | ety 

But notwithſtanding theſe, Varieties, in regatd to Matter of 
Form, the eſlential Parts of the Root ſecm to be the ſame in 
all; and are, | 3 

1. The Bark. | 2 

2. The Wood, or lignous Body ; or, in the more herbace- 
ous Plants, ſomething e to it. N 

IE he. Medulla, or Pith; 


Bark, the Wood, and the Pith of the Root, ſrem to be 
nothing different from thoſe, of the Trunk and Branches. Its 
Uſe is to receive, the nutritious. Juices of the Earth intg, its Veſ- 
ſels, which are thence convey d into the Lrunk by correſpond+ 
ing Veſſels therein; or, according to the Opinion of ſome, the 
Veſſels of the Trunk are only a Continuation: of the Veſſels of 
the Root. Therefore what we are going to obſerve of the 
Bark, Wood, and Pith, is to be underſtood both of thoſe of 
the Trunk aud Branches, as well as thoſe. of the. Root. 

The Bark may be divided into the outward Skin, or Cuticle; 
and the inner or cortical Subſtance... .. + _ | | 

The outward Skin, or Cuticle, ſeems to- derive its Origin 
from the inner or cortical Subſtance, and to. be nothing more 
than the old Bark dried and ſhriyel'd up, being ſupplanted year- 
y 6-4 a new one, after the ſame manner as aiSnake caſts her 


in. 

It is compoſed of little Bladders, or Veſicles, horizontall 
placed, ſo as to form a Ring; among which are alſo intermix'd, 
more or leſs, ſeveral parallel woody Fibres, or Sap-veſlels. 

The inner Subſtance conſiſts, 1. of ſeveral: Enfoldments of 
woody Fibres, interwoven in the manner of a Net, and wrap- 
ping over each other like the Coats of an Onion. 2. Of a great 
many little Bladders, or Veſicles, ſometimes of an oval, and 
ſometimes an angular Figure, which fill up the Spors or Spaces 
between the faid Fibres ; and are placed, as it were, in Lines 
horizontally towards the Wood. And, 3. of its own peculiar 
9 which contain. the proper and ſpecific Juice of the 

lant. " | | 

The woody Fibres are certain tubular Bodies, hollow for the 
Reception of their proper Fluids ; and are compoſed of a great 
many ſmaller concave Fibres, diſpoſed in a quadrangular Figure, 
and communicating one with another. Theſe Veſſels do not 
run in right Lines or Parallels; but, for the moſt. part, are ga- 
tber'd together, as it were, in little Bundles; which, when ex- 
tended, or ſeparated from each. other, form a kind of Net, or 
reticular Coat, with an Hoy 2. Wood. Dr. Grew 
calls them the lymphatic from their containing an aque- 
ous, limpid, — — inſipid Fluid. | 

The „ or Velicles, which are full of a Li 
receive from the woody Fibres, are, for the moſt part, placed 
horizontally in right Lines, which run from the Cuticle towards 
the Wood, and are call'd by Dr. Grew the P ma of the 
Bark, as being ana to the P ma in the Bowels of 
Animal. Into theſe tranſverſe. Veſicles the aſcending Fluid, 
which may be call'd the Chyle of the Tree, is depoſited ; where 
having remain'd for ſome time, and being intimately mix d 
with the former Juice, it is at exalted into the Nature 
of an Aliment, and from thence diſtributed to the other Parts of 
the Plant. And as there bs grand. Clangy of this kind of Fluid 
in theſe little Bladders, or Veſicles, it is no Wonder, that the 
Bark of a Tree ſhould ſupply the 
abundant Pabulum, than any other Part. | 
Tho Contents of the Sap-veſfels are different in various Plants, 


* 


z Of \ 


s a Refin, in the Fu, Milk. in Spurgey Gg, This Juice Mi: 
Ray chuſes to call the Oy of the Plenty as contalaing 


the 
W. „rr aſte, but all its Virtues, _ 
he Wood conlifty of the ſame Parts, and thoſe connected 
in the ame. manner as the Bark, vis. 1. Of certain hollow 
woody Fibres, gather'd together, as-it were, in little Bundles, 
and interwove in the manner of a Net. 2. Of little Bladdersz 
which ſill up the between the ſaid Fibres. 3. Of the 
Veſſels containing e of: the Plant. Ae 4. of 
certain Veſſels, which we ſhall call Alr-veſſals, and which ans 
ſwer to tho Lung in Animas, 
The; woody Fihres ate exactly the ſame as in the Bark, only 
moron this Dillagegen between them, that, upon cutting the 
Tunk! tranſverly, the Sap will voluntatily Row, from, thoſe, in 
the Bark, but ſeldom or never from theſe. They compoſe fax 
the-greateſt Part. of the Wood, and their Uſe ia for the Strength 
and CompaQneſs of it. Maipight will have them communi- 
* like the of the Veins of Ani- 


The little Bladders are runk'd in Lines, between the 2 
and Veſſels, from the Bark to the Pith a the' they do not a 
extend quite ſo. fat, being ſometimes, interrupted by little Cit- 
cles, Which riſe. towards the inmoſt Parts of the Wood. In 
Shrubs,, and thoſe whigh have not a very thick woody Body, 
and are pretty pithy, theſe Bladders ate vilibly extended as far as 
the Pith, — refolve-themſelves into it z Whence it plainly ap- 
pears, that the Bladders in the Bark, and, thoſe in the Pith, are 
of the ſame Nature. I hey are compoſed of oval Bodies, which 
communicate one with another ; Whence they are ſwell'd with 
the Juice of the Plant, in ſome with a — . in others with a 
tinctur'd Liquor. Each Bladder. conſiſts; of, a fing- tranſparent 
Membrane ; and, in different Plants, they, are very different, 
both in Number, Size, Lextute, and Extenſion. 

The Veſlels containing the proper and eſſential Juice of the 
Plant ate diſpoſed in as many Circlea as. there are Coats, of 
Strata, of, annual Increaſe from the Pith to the Bark ; for. theſe 
Strata are the ſame. with the inger Parts of the Bark, which 
every Year apply themſelves to the Wood, being render'd thus 
compact by the. Preilure oſ the woody, Fibres, which ſurround 
them on all Sides, | "Wer 

The Air- veſſela conſiſt of certain fpiral.Lines, each of which 
is. compoſed of a great many (quamous-parallel-Fibres, and of a 
great Number of: ſmaller. Fibres, Which tun acroſs theſe, and 
cover them in the manner of a, Coat, 

Theſe Air-pipes contain, as it were, certain pulmonary. Veſ- 
ſels; and, where they communicate ane; with. another, are 
ſometimes. of an oval kerma, and always cloſed at the other End, 
ſo that they bear no ſanall.Refemblance to the Veſſels in the 
Lungs of Inſects. And: Nature ſeems to have given both to 
Plants and Inſects, inftead of Lunge, theſe ſpiral Veſſels, thus 
compoſed of hollow ſquamous Fibres, for. the better hearing the 
ſudden Preſſure and Dilatation of the Air, in thoſe violent Fles 
xures which I rces are liable to, aud the elaſtic Motion of the 
included Air. 

They are. moſtly ſupported, ſurrounded on all Sides, and 
ſometimes ſtreighten d by the woddy Fibres; whence, on cuttin 
the Wood acroſs, their Drifes frequently appear oval or round, 
and ſometimes angular. They run up almoſt in right Lines 
from the Root to the Trunk, whence they are diſperſed thro' 
the Branches, and, growing curved: in the Leaves, arc inter- 
woven in the manner of a Net. Theſe Veſlels, except the Sap- 
veſſels of the Bark, are by far the largeſt of all, and occur in 
great Plenty thro? the whole Subſtance of the Wood; but none 

ve ever been obſerved in the Bark. 

The Pith, which was formerly look d upon as analogous to 
the Heart and Brain in Animals, conſiſts of a great Number of 
little Globules, rank d lengthways. Thefe Globules, which 
are ſo many little Bladders, or membranous Veſicles, in moſh 

are of a zound, and in ſome of an angular or cubical Fi- 
gure, conſiſting of five or eight Sides. 

Now the Pith, tho” it has a different Name from the { 
Subſtance of the Wood and Bark, yet is of the ſame 
and Subſtance, as not only from its Texture, but Con- 
tinuity ; for the little Bladders, - which form that ſy Sub- 
ſtance, run quite from the Bark thro the woody. Fibtes, and 
end in the Pith ; whence it is plain, they partake of the ſame 
Nature: And, indeed, they difter in nothing but Size, the Veſi- 
cles of the Pith being very large, thoſe of the Bark leſs, and 
thoſe of the Wood the ſnalleſt of all. The Quantity of Pith is 
likewiſe different in various Plants; and is, in general, more in 
Shrubs, and the herbaceous Kinds, in proportion to their Size 
than in Trees. It may be diſtinguiſh'd into its Veſſels agd 
s ; the fuſt pred Cures the Extremitics of the 
Pith, which they circle round, and embrace. Theſe Veſſels 
contain the proper and eſſential Juice of the Plant. 
The Bladders of the Pith are likewiſe of difterent Magni- 


ture 


- 


in the Pith of the Elder- tree, which is more in Quantit 
t han that of the Berberry-tree, the Bladders which compoſe 
are 4s ſmall again as thoſe of the latter. 4 

The Pith is only ſucculent or ſappy the firſt Year, its Blad- 
ders, after that, growing dry, lax, and foft ; and this Sap it 
probably receives from the reticular Veſſels which ſurround it. 
| The Texture of the Branch is exactly the ſame with that of 
the Trunk, 

But here we muſt not twor very material Patts; re- 
mark ' d by the curious Obſervers of Nature; and theſe ate the 
Knots, and the Buds; | 

The Knots are thoſe Parts of a Plant in whith the Buds ate 
lodged, and from whence it ſhoots out its Branches, not 
only ſerve as Abutments for the dilating Sap to exert its Force 
upon, but alſo to prevent the rarefy'd Sap's too free Retreat 
from the Pith. | 

The Buds, to uſe Mr. Bradley's Words, have their firſt Riſe 
in the Pith z they are there framed, and as they become fit for 
Action, by being furniſh'd with _ neceſſary Part for Vege- 
tation, they are forced along certain Chanels, till they meet the 
Air at the tender Bark, thro* which they make their Way, and 
would drop to the Ground, were they not reſtrain'd by a Num- 
ber of Sap-veſſels, which ſerve as ſo many Roots to nouriſh 


them from the Body of the Tree. Theſe Buds are, in every 


reſpect, as perfect as the Seed, or rather more fo ; for a Bud 
contains a whole Plant, roll'd up in itſelf ; and has, for the moſt 
part, its Juices fo well digeſted, as to come ſooner to bear Fruit 
than the Plant wrapp'd up in the Seed. | 

The Difference between a Bud and a Seed is, that a Seed 
conſiſts of Lobes and Ear-leaves, which include the young 
Plant, and ſerve to give it the firſt Stamp, by teaching it what 
kind of Juices it ought to draw from the Earth for its Nouriſh- 
ment: But a Bud has no Occaſion for-ſuch Ear-leaves, becauſe 
it takes Root immediately in the Body of the Tree, where the 
Juices are already fit for it. 

Buds likewiſe differ from Seeds, inaſmuch as they are always 
conſtant to the Mother-tree, and exact Repreſentativgs of the 
Plant that produced them ; whereas Seeds multiply their own 
Species, with Variety of Complexions, all the Plants produced 
by them being ſome way different from one another, either by 
ſome little Variation in the Colour of the Flower, the Taſte, 
or Time of ripening of their Fruit, the Flower or Figure of it, 
or ſome Difference in the Shape or Colour of the Leaves. And 
Nature, in this reſpect, ſeems to obſerve the ſame Conduct as 
amongſt Animals, where no two Faces are exactly alike ; and 
where no Offspring perfectly reſembles either Mother or Sire. 

This conſtant Likeneſs, therefore, of the Plant, proceedi 
from the Bud to the Mother-tree, ſeems as if deſign'd on purpoſe 
to ſupport the Reputation of the Mother-plant, and, in ſome 
meaſure, to make amends to Plants for their Deficiency in the 
want of local Motion ; fince, by the Bud, any particular Fruit, 
or Tree of Merit, may come to be naturaliz d in any Part of 
the World, | 

But it muſt be obſerv'd, that the Buds are of ſeveral Sorts, 
viz, either Leaf-buds, or Bloſſom-buds. The Difference be- 
tween them may be known in moſt ſorts of Fruit-trees, before 
they open, by _—_— that the Leaf-buds are „thin, 
— pointed; but the Bloſſom- buds ſhort and turgid. The 
ory alſo, in the firſt, are more fluent and aqueous; and, in the 

tter, more digeſted and gummy. But both theſe ſorts of Buds 
proceed from the Pith of n Fee, and are diſpoſed for 
different Offices, as the Plant or Branches that produce them 
are more or leſs vigorous. The moſt vigorous bring Leaf-buds, 
and thoſe that are ſmaller, and ſeem to be leſs nouriſh'd, pro- 
duce Bloſſom-buds, . 

They are ſpread into Branches, when the Temper of the 
Air is ſuch, as to render the Sap or Juices of the Plant of ſuch a 
Fluidity as to circulate thro' the Veſſels without Interruption ; 
when the Sap, being ſufficiently fluid, fills the Buds, and they, 
by degrees, are open'd into Shoots and Branches, every one of 
which is proper © Tree growing upon another Tree ; which 
makes it practicable to cut off Branches from any Tree, where 
we pleaſe, without deſtroying the Tree ; whereas, if a Tree 
was one entire Body, as the Body of an Animal, the cutting 
off the Branch d the Whole. 

But the Buds are not confin'd to the Parts above Ground 
only, being fram'd in the Pith of the Root, as well as in that 
of any other Part; and here it is worthy our Notice, that thoſe 
which are form'd in the Root, are impreſs'd with the Form of the 
Root, when put in Action; and ſo thoſe Buds which are form'd 
in the Branches, are alſo model'd for Branches, w be- 

in to act; but, in their Principles, they are both the 
For if we expoſe the Roots of a Tree to the Air, after allow- 
ing them a little Time to be inted with the Element, they 
will put out Buds in ſuch fort, as to produce. Leaves ; and if 
we lay down a Branch of a Tree in the Earth, after it has had 
time to reconcile itſelf to that Situation, thoſe Buds form'd in 


the Pith, when they begin to moye, inſtead of or 
Flowers, or Fruit, which would have uc'd, if raiſed 
inthe Air, will now bring Roots, and them others. 


different 


ment, from the Ed 
tire, or Male and 


And hence it is likewiſe obſervable, that as the Pith, of con- 
ſequence, is only found in the younger Shoots ; ſo, if we would 
increaſe a Tree by Layers, thoſe Layers muſt be of _—_ 


Shoots, where this Pith is perſett; otherwiſe they will want 
thoſe en or Bucs, fo neceſſary to the ProduStion of the 
"wy a 4 27 : ; ; 


The Leaf conſiſts of the fame Parts as the Trunk and 
Branches, that is, woody Fibres, or Lympheducts, Veſſels con- 
taining the ſpecific Juice of the Plant, Air-veſſels, a Parenchy- 
ma, or Rapks of little Bladders, which fill up the Spaces between 
the reticular Fibres, and a Cuticle ; all which are ſubſtanti 
the ſame with thoſe of the Branches: For the Cuticle of the 
Leaf, for Example, is no more than the Amplification of that 
of the Branch; as the Fibres of Nerves, diſperſed tho“ the 
Leaf, are only the Ramifications of the Wood of the B 
ES Body: 80 likewiſe the of the Leaf, 

ich lies betwixt the Nerves, and fills all up, is nothing elſe 
but the Continuations of the cortical Body, or the inner Part of 
the Bark, from the Branch into itfeff ; as in moft Plants, with a 
fat Leaf, may eaſily be diſcern'd. For it muſt be obſerved, 
that the Stalk of the Leaf, which is compoſed of all theſe, 
where it enters the Leaf, divides itſelf, like another Trunk, 
into a great Number of Branches ; and thefe again are ſubdi- 
vided into a great many leſſer Branches or Twigs, which mu- 

croſſing each other, compoſe a kind of Net- work, which 

is vefy viſible in the Leaves of ſome Plants, particularly on the 
back Side of thoſe of Sage. | 

That theſe Fibres are likewiſe accompanied by the Veſſels 
containing the ſpecific Juice of the Plant, is evident from the 
our of their Contents, which difcovers itſelf upon 
Diſſection of the Leaves, as a Milk in thoſe of Spurge and Suc- 
cory, and in thoſe of Celandine a yellowiſh Liquid. And tho“ 
this is not fo apparent in the Leaves of many Phnts, where theſe 
Veſſels are = full of a limpid aqueous Fluid, yet the aforeſaid 
Inſtances are ſufficient to convince us, that they are preſent in 


The Spaces between theſe Veſſels and Fibres, being fill'd up 
by the above-mention'd little Bladders, form the Parenchyma, 
or fleſhy Part of the Leaf; and theſe Bladders, according to the 
Nature of the Sap they contain, and the Cloſeneſs or Laxity of 
their Pores, are of different res upon the Surface of the 
Leaf, as in ſome lar, in others quite irregular. 

Between theſe Bladders and the reticular Fibres, Malpigbi 
obſerves, that there are ſeveral little Cells or Pores diſperſed, 
which ſerve for the Diſcharge of ſome Fluid, or the Exhala- 
tion of ſome Vapour. . 

The Whole is cover'd with a fine Cuticle, or Epidermis, 
which partakes of the Colour of its Contents. 

Dr. Grew divides the Flowers of Plants into the Empalement, 
Foliation, and Attire. | 4 

The Empalement is the outermoſt Part of a Flower, which 
covers it before it is blown, and forms a kind of Support for it 
afterwards, 'This is call'd by ſome the Perianthium, as fur- 
rounding the Flower ; and by others, improperly, the Calix, or 
Cup ; for the Calix is properly the hollow Cup form'd by the 
Perianthium, or Empalement, out of-which the other Parts of 
the Flower grow. There are fome Flowers whoſe Petals, or 
Flower-leaves, have a firm and ſtrong Baſis, ſufficient to ſup- 
port themſelves, and therefore ſtand in need of no Empalement 
or Perianthium; and 1 has given them none, 
as may be ſeen in the Tulip. Theſe, however, have a Calix 


or Cup. 

By the Foliation Dr. Grew means the Aſſemblage of the 
Petala, or thoſe finely colour'd Flower-leaves, which conſtitute 
the Beauty of the Flower. Theſe Petala, or Flower-leaves, 
grow generally immediately within the Perianthium, or Empale- 

of he Calix or Cup, and incloſe the At- 
emale Parts of the Flower. Some Flowers 
conſiſt of one Petal, or Flower-leaf, and are of different Shapes 
in different Plants, as that of a Bell, or a Funnel ; and ſome- 
times of two, three, four, or five Petals ; and ſometimes of a 
Number, as in the 1d and Sun-flower. | 

There is a large Claſs of Plants which have no Petals at all, 
and therefore are call'd apetalous, as Hpps, Mercury, Nettles, 
and Docks. Theſe are alſo call'd ftamineous Flowers, from 
their great Number of Stamina or Chives. 

Theſe Petals are deſign'd by Nature for the Safeguard of the 
Parts of Generation in the Flower; and hence we ſee them 
expand themſelves at the Riſing of the Sun, to receive the 
Heat; and cloſe up, ſome more, others leſs, at the Approach. 
of Rain or Night. Nor is this their only Office ; they alfo 
draw and convey Nouriſhment to the Embryo, Fruits, and 
Seeds; for as ſoon as the Piſtil is form'd into a fmall Fruit, now 
— with its minute ſeminal Tree, furniſh'd with its 

ines or Membranes, the Bloſſom falls off, leaving this 
new-form'd or firſt-ſet Fruit, to imbibe Nouriſhment for 
itſelf, and the Foetus with which it is imp z which Nou- 
n Reach and Power of its Suction 

by the adjoining Leaves. 
We 


* — 


We now come to the ve Parts of Plants, call'd by 
Dr. Grew the Attire, Theſe conſiſt of the Male Parts, call'd 


the Stamina or Chives, and Apices ; and the Female Parts, 
call'd the Piſtillum or Stylus. 


The Stamina are thoſe fine Threads which grow up within 
. ſurrounding the Piſtil, as may be ſeen in Tulips 
and Lilies. 


On the Tops of theſe Stamina, or Chives, are placed the 
Apices, or little Knobs,” which may properly be call'd the 
Teſticles of Flowers; becauſe they contain the Farina tra 
dans, or Seed neceſſary for the Impregnation of the P , 
which may be call'd the Womb of the Plant, | 
In ſome Flowers theſe Stamina are exceedingly ſhort, and in 
4c there are none at all ; but in thoſe m_—_ with 
he Farina farcundans, or impregnating Duſt, are fix'd imme- 
diately to the Capſula, or Pod, which contains the Seed. | 
In other Flowers, as the Thiſtle, and Lettuce, ſeveral 
of theſe Stamina, uniting together, form a little kind of Tube, 
or Pipe, which incloſes the Apiees, furniſh'd with their im- 
e Brine eee or peer Dill, l forms'd 
arina „or impregnating is 'd in 
the Apices, which, when ripe; burſt; and then the Farina 
falls upon the Head of the Piſtil,,or Female Part of the Flower, 
and is thence convey'd to the Matrix, or Womb; in order to 


impregnate the Seed. 
Tus 5 is gather'd by che Bees, in 


Farina fœcundams is what 
order to make their Wax. © + | | 

The Piſtil is the Female Part of the Plant. It grows upright 
from the very Middle abe Cavity form'd by the Flower- 
leaves, which is call'd the Calix ; and, when ripe, forms the 
Pod that contains the Seed, or becomes the Fruit. Sometimes 
the Piſtil is enlarged at both Ends, in the Shape of a Peſtle, 
whence it derives its Name; ſometimes it is, as it were, only 
2 fort of Thread; in ſome Plants it terminates in ſeveral 
Branches, or Horns, which have their Riſe from as many Pods, 
containing Seeds; ſometimes it is round, ſometimes ſquare, 
triangular, or oval. 

The Piſtil in ſome Flowers Is cover'd, at the Top, with very 
fine Hairs, which make it like Velvet. In others it is furniſh'd 
with a ſort of Plume ; and others are cover'd with Veſicles, or 
mall Bladders, full of @ glutinous Juice: But all Piſtils, of 
whatever 8 they are, bave little Openings at the Top, which 
receive the Farina fecundans ; and have alſo little Chanels 
within, which convey the ſame Farina farcundans to the Seed, 
in order to its Impregnation. | : 

Some Authors make no Diſtinction between the Piſtil and 
Stylus; but Mulpigbi, and after him Bradley, ſeem to call it 
a Piſtil when it contains the Seed within it; and name that 
Part the Stylus, which, in ſome Flowers, dries,and falls off, 
after the Impregnation of the Seed. 

Many and very different are the Opinions of Authors, in 
regard to the Generation of Plants : Without entering into their 
. we ſhall give that Account of it, which ſeems to us 

probable ; after having obſerved, that moſt Plants are Her- 
maphrodites, among 
them, contain both the Malefand Female Parts of Generation 
in the Game Flower. Others, the Melon for le, bear 

Flowers upon the ſame Stem, of different Sexes, the Female, 
which produce Fruit, and the Male, which produce none. There 
are alſo ſome entire Plants, which bear Flowers without Fruit; 
whilſt of the ſame Species and Name, bear Fruit with- 
out Flowers; and they are hence diſtinguiſh'd into Male and 
Female Plants. Of this laſt Kind are the Palm-tree, Poplar, 
Hops and Hemp. The Male are thoſe which produce the 
Flower, and are emale thoſe Od Pann the _ 

Now tis hi probable, that Embryo 
Plant, or 935 Bees hich we have before deſcrib'd as web 
tho Middle of the Seed, and which we have diſtinguiſh'd into 
the Radicle and Plume, is form'd by the Farina fecundans, 
which, falling down the Piſtil into the Uterus or Womb of the 
Plant, meats there with a proper Receptacle, where it fixes; 
and that the Lobes of the Seed, above deſcrib'd, which perform 
the ſame Office as the Membrancs, Placenta, Cotyledons, or 
After-bitth, do to the Y oung of Animals, are furniſh'd by the 
Female Part of the Plant. | 

When the Male and Female Parts of the Flower are 
— near to each other, it is not difficult to conceive, how 
the Farina facundans, or, as it may be call'd, the Male 4 
is convey'd to the Piſtil, or Womb: But when the and 
Female are at a Diſtance from each other upon the fame 
Stem, but more particularly when they grow upon different 
Plants of the ſame Species, it is not ſo caſy to comprehend how 


the ing Duſt of the Male Plant is convey'd to the 
| Female Plant, eſpecially when they are at « grear Diſtance from 


| Story in Fovianus Pontanus,. which will give the 
Reader an Idea of the vaſt Diſtances to which this impregnat- 
ing Duſt may. be carried. He tells us, that there was a Female 


tree Which grew in the Wood of Otranto, and a Male 


Palm: tree at Brindiſi, fifteen Leagues from the Female; that 


ei. L 
5 


capable of affordi 


- Maſs of the Farina frcundam, or impregnatin 


which ſome, and that the greateſt Part of a 
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the Female was barren for ſeveral Years, and bore no Fruit at 
all ; till at laſt growing above the other Trees of the Wood, it 
began to be fruitful, and bore great Quantities, tho“ there was 
other Male Palm- tree nearer than that at Brind/+. 
- Moſt Authors, that have treated of the Generation of Plants, 
have quoted this Hiſtory z and, I think, generally agree, that 
the Mate Dutt myſt be bfought from the Male Tree at Brindiß, 
to the Female at Orranto, hy the Wind ; and therefore conclude, 
that the Wind is the t which carrics the Duſt from the 
Male Plant to the Female. This would be very probable, pro- 
vided theſe Palm-trees betwixt the Tropics, where the 
Wind, for at leaſt three Parts of the Year, blows from the Eaſt 
and the Situation of the Male Tree had been towards the Eaſt 
of the Female ; but if the Female had been placed Eaſt of the 
Male, it would have proved a very unfortunate Poſition for the 
Female, which muſt therefore have certainly been barren. 
For my own part, I don't think it probable, that the Supreme 
Being, wha always orders all the Operatiohs of Nature to be 
perform'd in the beſt manner, ſhould leave a Thing of fo much 


+ Conſequence, as that of the Generation of Plants, to be con- 


ducted by ſo uncertain an Agent as the Wind z which would 
undoubtedly leave a great Number of Plants barren, if it did 
not ha to blow from a right Point, juſt at the Time that 
the of the Male; being arrived at Ante was ready to 
be carrigd to the Female Plant. 

I am therefore of Opinion, that there is ſome Power in Na- 
ture, which has not yet been duly confider'd by the Learned, 
ſo ſure a Conveyance to the Male Duſt, 
that it can never fail impregnating the Female. * 

There is a Power in Nirme to which Philoſophers have given 
the Name of A lectricity, becauſe firſt dbſcrved in Amber, call'd 
in Latin Eladtrum. is is an attractive or magnetic Force, 
which the aforeſaid Amber, GlaG, and many other Bodies, 
exert, when rubb'd till they are warm, and by which they draw 
to themſelves any light Body that is near them, and ſometimes 
repel the ſaid Bodies from them. Mr. Gray, of our own Royal 
Society, and Monſieur du Fay, of the French Academy of 
Sciences, have, by their indefatigable Reſearches, diſcover'd 
many amazing Properties of electrical Bodies, too long to enu- 
merate in this Place. But it is very much to our preſent Pur- 

e to obſerve, that Bees- wax is endued with this attractive 

ower, at leaſt as much as any other Body whatever, and that 
without any rubbing at all ; and this eleQrieal or attractive 
Force Bees- wax retains | than any other Body. 

Now, if we conſider, that Bees-wax is little more than a 
Duft of 
Flowers, collected by the Bees, it ſeems very hkely, that 
every Particle of this was endu'd*with a certain or 
attractive Force, before it was gather'd from the Flower; and 
if ſo, why may we not preſume, that the Piſtil or Womb of 
the Plant, and the Farina fecundans, or impregnating Duſt, 
ſtrongly attract each other? And as ſome Bodies are known 
to exert angttraflive Force to a prodigious Diſtance, we may 
eaſily conceive, that it is poſſible for the Farina facundans of 
e Palm to fail, even againſt the Wind, from Hrindiſi to 
Otranto, though fifteen Leagues afunder, when the Female 

was grown high enough to receive the Farina, which, 
before that, would be intercepted in its Paſſage by the other 
Trees of the Forreſt. 

There are ſome Circumſtances relating to —— which 
ſeem to confirm, that what we have hinted at is, at leaſt, one 
of its principal Uſes. One is, that this electrical Virtue of 
Bodies is much diminiſh'd by a moiſt Air. Another is, that 
it does not exert itſelf ſo vigorouſly, during the Heat of the 


Day. 

Curious Obſervers of Nature will diſcover, upon Examina 
tion, that the Generation of Plants is'principally carried on in 
the moſt temperate Part of the Day, and when the Sun has 
been riſen long enough to yo in ſome meaſure the Air, and 
elevate the Vapours to ſome Diſtance from the Surface of the 
Earth, At this time the Mulberry, and many other Trees, 
during the Seaſon of their generating, may be ſeen ſurrounded, 
as it were, with a Cloud of Duſt ; and this Appearance is not 
obſervable at any other Seaſon of the Year but that in which 
they generate, nor any other time of the Day but early in the 


Having now diſpatch'd the wr | ol their 
Generation, we next proceed to their Vegetation or 
Growth - | - 27 pe — — 

Of the Vegetation or Growth of Plants. 


In order to form ſome Idea of the V ion of Plants, it 
will not be amiſs to conſider the Production of a Plant as the 
Reſult of a Chymical Proceſs, in which Nature is the Ope- 
rator, and the Perſon who cultivates the Ground an Aſſiſtant. 

The firſt thing then, that is done, is to manure the Land, or, 
in other Words, to furniſh it with an alcaline Salt. Here 
we _ Aa Lie, yt Earth to be __ was before de- 
priv'd of all its Salts, by bearing too frequent Crops, otherwiſe 
this Part * the Operation would vuncofiry ; Nature un- 
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fluid State, an Efferveſcence is raiſed, with 
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aſſiſted being abundantly ſufficient to ſupply the Ground with 
a due Quantity of Salts ; but, when are taken away, Na- 
ture unaided is a long time in providing more. 
Theſe Salts, while they retain their alcaline Nature accord- 
ing to their known Property, divide the Earth into ſmall Par- 
ticles, and render it — and diſpoſed to crumble and fall in 
Pieces, like Lime, Water is potir'd upon it; and there- 
by promote its Fertility, It is for this very Reaſon that fre- 
quent Ploughing, or Digging, ſertilizes the Ground, and is 
what People mean when they talk of making it mellow. 
When this is done, Nature furniſhes theſe alcaline Salts 
with a Fluid to diſſolve them, that is, they attract wy 
the Vapours and Dews floating in the Air, which have 
ready been .render'd ſomewhat oily, by the Oils of Animals 
and Vegetables, which perpetually float in, the Atmoſphere: 
By theſe oily Dews, they are diffoly'd into a kind of Oil, 
per Deliquium, and ſink into the Boſom of the Earth, which 
may be eſteem'd as the Veſſel in which this Operation, or Pro- 
s.of Vegetation, is perform'd ; and here again they meet 
with an Oil, of which all Earths contain more or leſs. 
It has been obſerv'd under the Article ALCALINE, that 
if Salts are mix'd with any Acid, eſpecially when in a 
bullition, and 
a violent inteſtine Motion; and that they attract the Acid 
of the Air ſo ſtrongly, as in time to be impregnated; there- 
with, and to become entirely neutral. It is then eafi un- 
derſtand, that whilſt theſe Salts lie in the Boſom of the Earth, 
diſſolv'd into what the Chymiſts call an Oil per Deliguium, 
or, in other Words, a Lixiuium or Lye, as they gradually at- 
tract the Acid of the Air, a gentle Efferveſcence, or Ebulli- 
tion, muſt be cauſed, which muſt divide and break thoſe Parts 
of the Soil, which before cohered ſtrongly together, and render 
the Earth yet more light and mellow. 
Nou let us call to mind, that when alcaline Salts are digeſted 
with an Oil, they intimately unite with it, and form a pene- 
trating deterging Subſtance, which is diſſoluble in Water, 
and is of a Nature very different, both from the component 
alcaline Salt, and Oil ; and this is commonly called Soap. 
When therefore theſe alcaline Salts are committed to the 
Earth, and diſſolv'd into a kind of Lye, meeting there with 
an Oil, theſe Salts and this Oil are digeſted by the Heat of the 
Sun, united together, and converted into a much more 
perfect than the artificial Sort we make uſe of; for this laſt 
always retains ſome of the Acridneſs of its Parent Salt, which 
renders it unfit for the N of Vegetation till neutraliz'd; 
whereas that form'd in the Soil is render'd entirely neutral as 
it is made, the Salts attracting and imbibing the Acid of the 
Air, at the ſame time that they are mixing with the Oils of the 
Earth, in order to be transform'd into a Soap. See ACE TUM. 
As all Vegetables whatever contain a large * 
Earth, it ſeems at firſt View ſomewhat difficult to explain, 
how it ſhould be able to get there; becauſe the Pores of the 
Roots are. too ſmall to admit of Earth undiſſolvfd, and per- 
haps even of Water; or, if they would admit Water, we 
find that utterly incapable of diſfolving Earth, How there- 
fore Earth comes to be difſoly'd, and render'd capable of en- 
tering through the Pores of the Roots, we are now cndea- 
vouring to explain. | 
The Solution of a Body is nothing more than dividing it 
into Particles ſmall enough to ſwim in the Menſtruum, or ſol- 
vent Liquor, without being viſible. Thus, when Salts of any 
kind are diſſolv'd in Water, their Particles are. ſo divided by 
the Menſtruum, Water, as to become inviſible whilſt they 
float in it. Now the dividing the Earth into ſmall Particles, 
in the manner juſt above-mention'd, is one Step towards a 
Solution. : | | 
Let us now conſider the ſaponaZeous neutral Juice, form'd 
in the Earth by an alcaline Salt, an Oil, and the Acid of the 
Air, as a ſaponaceous or ſoapy Menſtruum, or Solvent, and 
ſeg how it is capable of acting upon Earth; and, in order to 
make this the more plain, we ſhall give a very obvious Ex- 
ample, which falls under the Obſervation of every body. 
hen Cloaths, or Linen, or any thing elſe, are dirty, that 
is, have Concretions of Earth ſticking to them, we find the 
moſt effectual way to make them clean, is to waſh them in Water 
wherein Soap has been diſſolv d. Here then Soap penetrates 
the Pores of the Earth, divides it into exceeding fine Parti- 
cles, and in ſome meaſure diſſolves it. A ſaponaceous Fluid, 
therefore, bids the faireſt of any thing we axe acquainted with, 
to be the Menſtruum or Solvent of Nach, and it is probable, 
that the ſaponaceous Fluid which is made in the Boſom of the 
Earth * long Digeſtion, is more penetrating than any arti- 
1 po and conſequently more capable of diſſolving 
We ſhall be ſtill farther confirm'd in this Opinion, if we 
conſider this Juice of the Earth as a neutral Menſtruum or 
Solvent; for it appears by a great Number of Chymical Expe- 


riments, that neutral Menſtruums will diffolve many Bodies 


or Subſtances, eſpecially thofe that are of an earthy Nature, 


which no other Menſtruums or Solvents will touch. 


or Gut, called by Anatomiſts the Duodenum, where it again 


and etrating, I mean the Bile, or, as it is uſi 
. the Gall ; and, mixing therewith, undergoes 
is render d more fluid, and fitted to enter the Mouths of the 
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From what has been ſaid, it appears very plain, ay 


the Earth has for a conſiderable time been, as it were, igeſte 
14 the Heat of the Sun, in a ſaponaceous, neutral Liquor 
Rains, falling in great Quantities, dilute this ſa 
Liquor more, extract a kind of Tincture from the D that 
is, diſſolve a Quantity thereof ſufficient for the Purpoſes of 
Vegetation, which, entering the Pores of the Root, is carried 
into the Stem of the Plant; and by this means is brought 
about what could not be effected by Water alone, that is, a 
Solution of Earth. | 
The Antients, who were fond of ' concealing all their 
Knowledge under Allegories, ſeem, however, to give ſome 
Hints of the Earth being impregnated by the Air. Thus 
Homer tells us, that when Jupiter, that is, the Air, lay wieyſh 
Er: meaning the Earth, on the Top of Gargarus, the 
lowers ſprung up under them to make a Bed. 
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Gazing, he ſpoke ; and, kindling at the View, 

His eager Arms around the Goddeſs threw. 

Glad Earth perceives, and from her Boſom pours 

Unbidden Herbs, and voluntary Flow'rs. 

Thick new-born Violets a ſoft Carpet ſpread, 
And cluſt'ring Lotos ſwell'd the Ming Bed: 

And ſudden Hyacinths the Turf beſtrow, 

And flamy Crocus made the Mountains glow. 

There px Ae Clouds conceal the heav'nly Pair, 

Steep'd in ſoft Joys, and circumfus'd with Air; 

Celeftial Dews, deſtendin o'er the Ground, 
Perfume the Mount, and breathe Ambroſia round. Pops, 


Virgil in ſome meaſure explains this Paſſage in Hamer 
ſpeaking of the Spring. | _ a 
Tum Pater omnipotens feecundis Imbribus Ather 
 Conjugis in Gremium late deſcendit, & omnes 
Magnus alit, magno commixtus Corpore, Fetus, 2 
org. L. 2. v. 325, Cc. 


For then Almighty Jeve deſcends, and pours 
Into his buxom Bride his fruitful Show'rs. | 
And, mixing his! Limbs with hers, he feeds * 
Her Births with kindly Juice, and foſters 8 
N RT DEN. 


Both theſe great Poets ſeem equally ſenſible, that the Earth 
owes its Fecundity to the Air; but I don't know, that either 
they, or any more modern Authors, have explain'd the Man- 
ner how this Impregnation is brought about. 

We have before obſerv'd a great Analogy betwixt Ani- 
mals and Vegetables. It will very much illuſtrate the Do- 
ctrine already laid down, in r to the Preparation of the 
Food of Vegetables, that is, && Juices which enter their 
Roots for their Nouriſhment, to explain the Ways which Na- 
ture takes to prepare the Food of Animals in their reſpective 
Stomachs, F - * 

There have ſor many Ages been great Diſputes amongſt 
Authors who have wrote upon the Animal Oeco con- 
cerning the Digeſtion of Food taken into the Stomach. Moſt 
have agreed, that ſome kind of Menſtruum was neceſſary for 
its Solution. Amongſt theſe, ſome have affirm'd it to be an 
alcaline Solvent, ſome an acid: There are others, who have 
attributed this Solution to a Ferment in the Stomach, and 
ſome have imagin'd, that Digeſtion wagperform'd by Tritura- 
tion, or grinding, 'as it were, the Aliment, contain'd in the 
Stomach, betwixt the Diaphragm and the Muſcles of the Belly. 
But Papin, and fince him, many more tell us, that the Ali- 
ment is digeſted by. the Heat of the Stomach, which, rarefying 
the Air — in the Food, breaks it into ſmall Particles, 
and reduces it'into a Fluid. It would be endleſs to enter into 
a Detail of all the Inconſiſtencies which have been broached 
upon this Subject: I ſhall therefore content myſelf with ob- 
ſerving, that it is probable, that the Saliva, or Spittle, to- 

ther with the - Juices pour'd into the Stomach out of its own 

lands, much of the ſame Nature as the Saliva, furniſh a 
Menſtruum or Diſſolvent entirely neutral, of a penetrating ſa- 
ponaceous or ſoapy Nature, capable of diſſolving the Aliment 
by the Aſſiſtance of à gentle Heat, without having recourſe 
to an acid or alcaline Menſtruum, Ferments, and Tritura- 
tion. When this Operation is perform'd in the Stomach, the 
Aliment, thus far digeſted, is protruded a Preſſure 
from the Diaph and Muſcles of the Belly into the Inteſtine, 


whey 
> 


meets with a Fluid of all others, perhaps, the moſt 


a farther Colution. 
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Laden! Veſſels, which open into the Inteſtines, and perform the 
Lafted Valle, whtch epan jay On Ren ee 


by. 

hat the Saliva, or Spittle, is of a $ Nature, any 
one will readily be convinc'd, that thinks it worth while to 
an eaſy Experiment; for he will find, that Spittle will dif- 
ve Concretions of Earth, or, in other Words, Dirt, adhere- 

or ſticking to any Subſtances much ſooner than Water. 
here is a Remedy recommended by the good old Women 
for Wens, or other ſmall Swellings upon the Surface of the 
Body, which, however vulgar, is ſaid to be a very good one; 
it is to anoint the Part with Faſting-ſpittle : Now the good 
— 18 is owing to its » pene- 
trating Nature. y . 

1 known to be a natural Soap, that it is 
frequently uſed in Waſhing, eſpecially that of Oxen, which 
is eaſily procur'd, inſtead of artificial Soap. | 

It is remarkable, that the Gall of Pikes, Eels, and other 
Fiſhes of Prey, which want ſome Helps to . Digeſtion which 
other Animals enjoy, have a Gall the moſt penetrating and 
ſaponaceous of all other Animals. See B1LIs. 

From what has been ſaid about Digeſtion, it appears how 
little thoſe People conſult their Health, who draw off vaſt 
— of their Saliva, or Spittle, by ſmoaking, or chew- 

obacco. 
rom hence alſo it „that Nature is ſimple and uni- 
form in preparing che Pabulum; or Food, both of Animals 
and Vegetables. = 

This Subject muſt not be diſmiſſed without animadvefting 
upon an of many Authors, who have compar'd the 
Roots of Plants to the Stomachs of Animals, which ſeems to 
be without the leaſt Foundation; for the Food of Plants, or 
the Juices which are to circulate therein, are prepar'd in the 
Boſom of the Earth before they enter the Pores of the Root; 
and the Office of the Root ſeems to be little more thap to fur- 
niſh Conduits, or Pipes, to convey theſe Juices to the Stem ; 
though it is probable, they may undergo ſome Alteration by 
circulating in the Veſſels of the Root. . 

The nutritious Juices of Plants being thus prepar'd in the 
Boſom of the Earth, we are now to explain, how it comes 

to paſs, that they enter into the Seed. In order to do this, 
we muſt obſerve, that all Bodies whatever are expanded, that 
is, grow larger, by Heat. When therefore a Seed has lain all 
Winter in the Ground without ay Signs of Germination, in 
the Spring, as the Seed is diſte by the Heat of the Sun 


in all its Dimenſions, though never ſo littlg, there muſt be 
ſome vacant Spaces within it; and, as Fluids preſs every Way, 
the nutritious Juices in the Earth, with which the is ſur- 


rounded, will enter the Foramen, or Hole, which we have 
deſcrib'd to be at one End thereof, and fill up theſe Vacancies. 
When they are once got within the Seed, being extremely 
penetrating, they enter the Pores of the Cotyledons, or Lobes, 
for the very ſame Reaſon that they firſt enter d the Seed. 
From hence paſſing through the Funis umbilicalis, or Navel- 
ſtrings, they are communicated to the Radicle and Plume, 
which are thereby diſtended, or, as it were, unfolded. And 
thus is the Circulation in- the Infant Plant carried on, till the 
Radicle, by degrees extending itſelf into the Earth, fixes there, 
and becomes capable at laſt of furniſhing the whole Plant with 
a nutritious Juice, whilſt the Plume, ſhooting in a contrary 
Direction, in a very little time, flouriſhes above the Surface of 
the Earth. 
Some Gentlemen of the Royal Academy of Sciences have 
much puzzled themſelves, and their Readers, in endea- 
vouring to give the Reaſons why the Plume 'aſcends, and the 
Radicle deſcends, when a Seed Re to be inverted in the 
Earth, which muſt often be the Caſe, or, in other Words, 
when the Plume, which ought to tend upwards, lies lowermoſt, 


or in any other Direction but perpendicular; vrz. * to 
the Surface of the Earth. Tis certain, that all 
Kinds, from the ſmalleſt to the largeſt, tho” thrown never fo 


confuſedly into the Earth, and lying there in all manner of 
Directions, notwi ing theſe Diſadvantages, redreſs them- 
ſelves when they come to ſpring and riſe with the Plume per- 
pendicular to the Surface of the Earth; and this is one of 
thoſe amazing Inſtances of the Wiſdom of Providence, Which 
never leaves the Welfare of its Productions to Chance, but 
conducts the moſt inconſiderable Parts of the Creation with ſo 
much Art and Oeconomy, that the more we are acquainted 
with it, the more we | muſt admire it. It ſtems exceeding 
pn to explain how this Perpendicularity is effected, if we 
y er, that, whilſt the Radicle is fixing itſelf in the 
Earth, the Plume lies betwixt the two Lobes, which Lobes 
afterwards ſhoot out of the Ground, together with the Plume 
and become the ſeminal Leaves in all ts, except thoſe of 
the Pulſe Kind, which haue ſomething analogous to them. 
We muſt alſo conſider, chat Fluids of all Kinds contain a 
great Quantity of Air. | WE een 
This Part then of the Operation of Vegetation ſeems to us 


to be perform'd in the following manner ; the Lobes of 
1 * | 
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the Seed are diſtended with, and full of, the nutritious ſapona- 
ceous Juice of the Earth, which Juice has in it a great Quan. 
tity of Air: This Air, being ed by the Heat of the Sun, 
is 1 2 endeavouring to aſcend; and get above the Sur- 
face of the Earth, that it may perſpire through the Pores of 
the Lobes, and mix with the Atmoſphere, as we find in Fact 
it does, when theſe Lobes become the ſeminal Leaves, and 
above the Surface of the Ground z but the Pores' of the 
being ſtopp'd by the ſurrounding Earth, the Air, which cannot 
828 its Eſcape, m_ n the Inſide of the 

forces them to perpendicularly upwards, and with 
them the Plume. 
If it ſhould be ſaid, that the Grains of Barley, in Steep in 
order to be made into Malt, or that Acorns, Cheſnuts, Piſta- 
chio-nuts, or any other Seeds, when laid in a moiſt Place to 
ſprout, ſend the Radicle downwards, and the Plume ugwards, 
notwithſtanding the Pores of the Lobes cannot in this Situa- 
tion be ſtopp'd by the ſurrounding Earth ; I anſwer, That even 


ſuppolungg the Pores of the Lobes not to be ſtopp'd at all, the 
ſame End will yet be anſwerld, and the Lobes, together with 
the Plume, will be elevated perpendicularly, by rarefied 


Air perſpiring through the Pores, and tending upwards. 

But if — may ru ſe, that the thing Air carries along 
with it a Portion of * nutritioug Juice, in che Form of a 
Vapour, imperceptible to the naked Eye, as ſuch Vapours al- 
ways aſcend, they muſt neceſſarily make the Lobes from 
whence they pire, endeavour to do fo likewiſe, becauſe 
they muſt have this Tendency to riſe, before they have quitted 
the Veſlels in which they were contain'd, whilſt cifulating 
in the Lobes. | 

Now, if this Reaſoning, in to the Elevation of the 
Plume, holds , *tis not neceſſary to mention the Reaſons 
why the Radicle ſhoots downwards, becauſe the Radicle muſt 
neceſſarily grow in a Direction comtrary to that of the Plume. 

Let us now the ſs of the nutritious Juice, or 
Sap, and endeavour to inveſtigate the Method taken by Na- 
ture to conduct this Embryo to a perfect State. | 

We have obſerv'd above, that the Radicle and Plume re- 
ceive their firſt Nouriſhment from the Lobes. Now, when the 
Radicle has fix'd itſelf in the Earth, and has put out Fibres 
ſufficient for the Support of the Plant, tis probable, that the 
Order of Circulation is chang'd, and thatgthe Lobes, now 
about to become the ſeminal Leaves, receive, in their turn, 
Nouriſhment from their Root, either by the ſame Veſlels 
which originally convey*d Nouriſhment to the Radicle, or by 
others, which is moſt probable. 

Theſe Lobes, now become ſeminal Leaves, and got above 
Ground, are of great Uſe to the Plant ; for, if theſe are taken 
away before the true Leaves are expanded ſufficiently to per- 
form their Office, the Plant immediately withers and dies, 
The Office they perform I take to be this. ; 

"Tis a known Maxim in Hydraulics, that when a Num- 
ber of Branches proceed from one large Pipe, or Canal, if one 
of theſe Branches is open d, a greater Quantity of the Fluid 
circulating in theſe Pipes will low to every Branch proceed- 
ing from the ſame Pipe. Now theſe ſeminal Leaves, once 
got above Ground, are in a perpetual State of Perſpiration, 
when the Heat of the Atmoſphere is ſufficient to rarefy the 
ING of the Plants enough for that Purpoſe ; or in an im- 

ibing State, when the Heat is not ſo great as to make them 
perſpire, inſomuch that Plants generally perſpire in the Day- 
time, and imbibe the Air, and its Contents, in the Night, at 
the Leaves, When therefore theſe ſeminal Leaves are in a a 
State of Perſpiration, a greater Quantity of the nutritious 
Juice is deriv'd not only to theſe ſeminal Leaves, but alſo to 
the leading Stem or Head of the Plant, which is nouriſh'd ow 
Veſſels procceding from the fame Trunk with thoſe hi 
nouriſh the ſeminal Leaves. means of this Perſpiration, 
there is a perpetual Supply of a nutritious drawn to the 
aſcending Branch of the Plant for its Support and Increaſe, 
which ceaſes, if the Perſpiration of theſe ſeminal Leaves is 
any means ſtopp'd,- or if the Leaves are taken away before 
the true Leaves are expanded, and grown large enough to per- 
form their Office, and by perſpiring in a due Quantity to draw 
a ſufficient Nouriſhment to the leading Stem, or Head. 
As ſoon then as the true Leaves are fit to do their Duty, 
there being no farther Occaſion ſor the ſeminal Leaves, they 
4 wither and rot off; and this Decay of the ſeminal 
Leaves is probably cauſed by the Air, which, entering the Pores 
of the true Leaves, is from thence communicated to the Air- 
veſſels of the Trunk, which, being diſtended therewith to the 
very Root, the ſmall Veſſels, which before convey'd the nutri- 
tious Juice to the ſeminal Leaves, are comprefs'd and ftopp'd 
up; the Conſequenee of which is, that the ſeminal Leaves muſt 
iſh, Here again we have an Inſtance of an —_——_— 
in animal and vegetable Productions; and may obſerve, wi 
Wonder, the Analogy betwixt the one and the other. 
A young Animal originally receives its Nouriſhment from a 


Placenta or Cotyledon, by means of a Navel-ſtring ; but as ſoon 
as the Animal is born, and is capable of taking in its Nouriſh- 
ment 


ment at the Month, there being no farther Qccaſion for the 
Placenta or Cotyledon, the Navel-ſtring rots, and the Animal 
is ſeparated from them. Mean time the Air, falling into the 
Veſlels of the Lungs, entirely alters the Circulation of the 
Blood and Juices, * er, 

Tia pretty much the ſame in Vegetables, where the Infant 
Plant is originally nouriſh'd by Juices which it receives from the 
Lobes, by means of Veſlels ous to a Navel-ſtring ; but 
as ſoon as the Mouths of the Plant, that is, the Pores of the 
Root, are ſufficiently ed to provide for its own Support, 
the Circulation is ſomewhat altered ; and the Root giving Nou- 
riſhment to the Lobes, they become the ſeminal Leaves, which 
rot off as ſoon as the Plant has no farther Occaſion for their 
Aſſiſtance. e 8 

Animals are kept alive by an alternate Inſpiration and Ex- 

iratiog, of the Air, that is, b the Air's Er taken into, and 
Has ter expell d out of, the 3 z and if this Inſpiration and 
Expiration is prevented for but a very little time, the Animal 
dies, There is alſo ſomething in the Air, which, in Proba- 
bility, is communicated to, and mixes with, the BlooT of Ani- 
mals, entering the fine Pores of the Blood-veſlels in the Lun 
during Inſpiration. This I take to be the Acid floating in the 
Air ; and a freſh Supply of this is ſo neceſſary to Life, that no 
Animal can live long, if confin'd in a cloſe Place where there is 
no Communication with the external Air, 
Something of the very ſame Nature happens to Vegetables ; 
they inſpire or take in Air at the Leaves, during the Night, 
and in moiſt Weather; and in the Day- time, eſpecially in the 
Morning when the Weather is warm, they expire, that is, 
the Air is expell'd from the Plant, and carries along with it a 
Part of the nutritious Juice or Sap, in the Form of an exceed- 
ing fine Vapour, 4s it does from the Lungs of Animals, where 
it is Viſible in froſty Weather. And this Acid of the Air, or 
whatever is ſo neceſſary to ghe Life of Animals, is not leſs fo 
to the Life of Vegetables ; for all Plants whatever will N 
die, if ſet in a cloſe Place, or covered with any Veſſel in ſu 
2 manner, as to be depriv'd of a free Intercourſe with the exter- 
nal Air. : 

The Leaves then of Vegetables may por be eſteem'd their 
Lungs, and are ſo neceſſary to their well-being, that if all the 
Leaves are pull'd off a Plant, it will neither inſpire nor expire; 
and an immediate Stop is put to all Accretion or Growth, inſo- 
much that the Plant generally dies. *Tis upon account of 
this Perſpiration of Plants at the Leaves, that when Trees are 
tranſplanted, they cut off a great many of the Leaves and 
Branches, that they may not perſpire too much, - and kill them- 
ſelves before the 4 are ſufficiently fix'd in the Ground, to 
ſupply them with a due Quantity of Nouriſhment; and prudent 
- Gardeners ſhade their Plants, when firſt tranſplanted, that the 
Sun may not make their Perſpiration too great, before the Roots 
are capable of bringing a proportional Supply of Juices. But 
this Inſpiration and Expiration of Plants at the Leaves is only 
neceſlary at that Seaſog of the Year when they increaſe or grow ; 
and accordingly we find, that againſt the Winter the Leaves 
drop off, when there is no farther Occaſion for their Miniſtry, 
from all but Ever-greens, which probably always, in ſome De- 
gree, inſpire and expire. „ 

We have now conducted the Plant above the Surface of the 
Karth : It remains, that we examine into ſome Circumſtances 
relating to its Accretion or Growth, and ſhew by what means 
it is brought to Perfection. p 

What has been ſaid of the ſeminal Leaves drawing Nouriſh- 
ment, holds good of all the true Leaves of a Plant ; for they all 
bring Nouriſhment to themſelves, and the adjacent Parts, by the 
Means, .and for the Reaſons already taken Notice of : And as 
the rarefy'd Air and Vapour in the Leaves is perpetually tending 
upwards, this till preſerves the Perpendicularity of the Plant, 
and keeps the in an upright Direction, ſs it is forced 
2 deviate from i Perpendicularity, by ſome intervening Acci- 

ent. | 

There is another thing which may alſo contribute ſomething 
towards the Perpendicularity. of Plants, and that is the different 
Denſity of the Air at different Diſtances from the Earth. Lis 
well known, that the Air is heavieſt at the Surfaces of the 
Earth ; and that it decreaſes in Gravity every. Inch, to the 
utmoſt Limits of the Atmoſphere. Now, when a Vegetable is 
once got above the Surface of the Earth, the Direction of its 
Growth muſt be towards that Part where it meets the leaſt 
Reſiſtance z and as the Air is leſs denſe above the Plant than 
round about, it muſt meet with leſs Refiſtance upwards, and 
conſequently tend that Way. | 

I am ſenſible, that the Difference in the Air's Gravity at ſuch 
little Diſtances from the Earth, is very ſmall; but ſmall as it 
is, cc WHIoeer. © Ning 126 

t. | 

As the Body of the Plant is daily more and more diſtended by 
the Heat of the Sun in all its Dimenſions, the Fluids it contains 
are yet more diſtended by the ſaid Caufe, I ſay more, becauſe 

Fluids having a leſs Degree of Coheſion than Solids, their com- 
ponent Parts more eaſily recede from each other, and therefore 


— 


could grow upon the Face of the Earth: Was the Atmoſphere 


take up more Room: The Co of this is, that the con- 
taining Veſſels of the Plant muſt be preſs d on all Sides by the 
contained Fluid, and grow 1 mean time the Air contained 
in the Aru 1 2 rareſied and diſtended, fo 
as to o e Denſity as the external Air. 
Thus 7 the Plant is conſtant] . betwixt the in- 
ternal and external Air; and as the Veſſels of the Plant are more 
nded by the Rarefa&tion of the internal Air, the external 

ir is alſo rarefied, and conſequently, preſſing leſ upon the Sur- 
face of the Plant, gives it more Liberty to increaſe its Dimen- 
fions outwards, yield to the internal Preſſure both of the 
Sap, and internal Air; but as the Heat of the Atmoſphere is 
ſeldom many Moments exactly the ſame, the RarefaQtion and 
Denſity both of the internal and external Air muſt be perpe- 
tually altering, as the Heat increaſes and decreaſes ; inſomuch 
that the Force of the Air acting upon the Inſide of the Plant, 
and upon the Surface, is different almoſt every Moment; fo 
that by this Prefſure, a Plant is acted upon much in the fame 
manner as a Potter, who 's going to form a Veſſel, would act 
upon his L's pong the Inſide with one Hand, and the Out- 
_— with os 0 * 

he reflecting Reader will readily obſetve, that ſomethin 
mote than what we have already . is neceſſary — 
Vegetation, otherwiſe the Plant would indeed be diſtended ; 
but then its Veſſels would grow much thinner, juſt in the ſame 
m as a Glaſs Veſſel under the Hands of the r decreaſes 
in Thickneſs, as the Surface is enlarged by the Air the Operator 
forces within; or the Sap-veſſels and Air-veſſels of the Plant 
would be like a Parcel of Bladders laid contiguous to each other, 
ſome of them diſtended with Water, and others with Air, 
where the containing Veſſels would decreaſe in Thickneſs, as 
they were expanded by their Contents: We are therefore to 
explain how it comes to paſs, that Plants increaſe in Solidity as 
i ber | : 
is Part of the Operation then ſeems to be performed 

the means of Cold, in the following manner ; _ 1 

The Heat of the Sun in the Day- time having diſtended the 
Sap in the Veſſels, and made a Part of it perſpire through the 
Pores of the Leaves, in order to draw Nouriſhment to them- 
ſelves and the adjacent Parts, the Coldneſs of the Night imme- 
diately ſucceeding, when Plants are not in a State of Perſpira-. 
tion, this Coldneſs contracts both the Solids and Fluids of the 
Plant; for tis the Nature of Cold to contract all Bodies what- 
ever, and reduce them into a leſs Space, which muſt be effected 
by making the Particles of Matter, of which they are compos'd, 
approach nearer each other ; and the Particles of Matter are 
known to attract each other very ſtrongly at ſmall 'Diftances, 
and infinitely more when their Surfaces exactly touch each 
other : Therefore that Part of the fluid Sap which is neareſt the . 
ſolid Sides of the Veſlels, is, by the Action of Cold, which 
contracts both the Solids and Fluids, forc'd into Contact with 
the Solids, where it ſticks faſt by reaſon of the increas d At- 
traction; and thus are the Salts and Earth, which were diſtolv'd 
in the Sap, applied to the Veſſels, and reduced to a Solid ; and 
in this the Salts and Earth are much affiſted by the Oil and Wa- 
ter, which, entering betwixt each Particle of Matter, fill up 
the vacant Spaces, and render the Coheſion ſtronger; juſt in 
the ſame manner as two poliſh'd Pieces of Marble applied to 
each other will adhere very ſtrongly when the Surfaces are oiled ; 
and as Leather or Paper will ſtick cloſely to any Body whea 
Wet. * 
When once theſe Particles of Matter have acquired ſuch a 
Degree of Coheſion, the Heat of the Sun, next Day, approach- 
ing by grade Degrees, is not capable of diſſolving this Union, 
which however it would do, was it more ſudden. and intenſe ; 
and indeed we find, that this Union is utterly dalſoly'd by 
Heat or Fire applied to Vegetables in. a certain Degree ; for, 
when Vegetables are burnt, the Oil and Water is diibpated or 
roma whilſt the Salts and Earth remain without any con- 
ſiderable Coheſion. | . 9 

But fo far is this gradual Heat from deſtroying this Coheſion 
of the Particles of Matter, that it increaſcs it; and by drying 
up the ſuperfluous Moiſture, helps to barden it, and zenders it 
more ſolid ; juſt, in the ſame manner as Bricks, before they are 
committed to the Kiln to be burnt, are dried and hardened: by 
the Heat of the Sun. | | key» 

Thus we ſee how. neceflary 


| a Viciditude of Heat and Cold 
is to the vegetable World ; for without it not a ſingle Plant 


to be always hot, i Vegetables would be in a tual, State of 
Perſpiration, ſo long as the Karth could afford a Supply of 
. but then they could never Com, or grow bigger, 
t would be little. more than the Neck or Pipe of an Alembic, 
— only a/Gonveyance to that Fluid which is forced thro? 
by the Fire. A a Confirmation of this, we may fre» 

tly obſerve in very hot Summers, that Plants ſet in a warm 
ET noch. tinted —— 
Death, and grow but very little ; others, planted in the 
Shade, and defended from the too violent Heat of the Sun, 
increaſe in Bulk conſiderably, and become very large. 
as 


« 
— 


Was it always to be cold, Plants would want the Cauſe of 
their Extenſion, and conf: y not grow at all. 

In either of theſe Caſes the whole Brute Creation muſt want 
Subſiſtence, and conſequently Mankind. 

Thus as we were 28 miraculouſly formed, we are ſtill 
ſupported by a perpetual Chain of Miracles ; infomuch that if 
it pleas d the 2 Being to diſſolve a ſingle Link thereof, an 
immediate End would be put to the whole Race of Animals 
upon the Face of the Earth, without having recourſe to a De- 
luge, or a Canflagration. f 

y have been the Diſputes amongſt Naturaliſts concern- 
ing the Circulation of the Sap in Vegetables ; ſome will have 
it, that it riſes in Veſſels analogous to the Arteries in Animals, 
and is again return'd towards the Root by other Veſſels ana- 

ous to the Veins ; others again are of Opinion, that there is 
no ſuch Retrogradation of the Sap ; and both Parties bring Ex- 

riments to juſtify their different Sentiments. For e 
Part, I believe there are no peculiar Veſlels in Plants deftined, 
like the Arteries and Veins in Animals, for the Flux and Reflux 
of the circulating Juices ; but that the Sap riſes, and in ſome 
meaſure again retires, by the ſame Veſſels, as both the ſolid and 
fluid Parts of the Plant are dilated by Heat, and contracted by 
Cold. 

It may not be amiſs to make one more Obſervation concern- 
ing the ſtrict Analogy there is betwixt Animals and Vegetables, 
It is well known to Anatomiſts, that the Bodies of Animals 
abound with Glands of different Sorts ; which are deſtin'd b 
Nature to ſeparate various Kinds of Liquors from the Blood, 
neceſſary either for the Preſervation of the Animal, or the Pro- 
pagation of the Species; thus the Bile or Gall is ſeparated by 
the Liver, and the Saliva or Spittle by the Glands about the 
Mouth and Throat. I don't in the leaſt doubt, that there is a 
Mechaniſm like this in Plants of all Sorts ; and that Vegetables 
are furniſhed with Glands in vaſt Numbers diſperſed all over 
them, which ſeparate different Liquors from the Sap, according 
to the Exigencies of thoſe Parts where they are plac'd ; and by 
theſe Glands I apprehend the nutritious Juices of the Earth are 
converted, if I may uſe that Expreſſion, into the ſpecific Juices 
of the Plant; which Juices diſtinguiſh every Plant upon the 
Face of the Earth from every other Plant, as much as their 
Forms and Complexions. | | 

What we have above call'd, after Dr. Grew, the Paren- 
chyma, I take to conſiſt of a great Number of Glands deſtin'd to 
ſeparate a peculiar Fluid from the Sap; and I alſo take the Pi th 
to be a Congeries or Bundle of Glands, tied to each other ; 
or what the — call a conglomerate Gland; and as the 
Pith is in greater Quantity in proportion, and more juicy, in 
young Plants, and the young Shoots of Trees, than in old 
ones, I conclude, that it furniſhes a Fluid abſolutely necefl; 
to the Accretion or Growth of the Plant. Now, as the Buds 
are form'd in, and proceed from, the Pith, if I may be allow'd 
a hve” any do not the Glands of the Pith ſeparate a Liquor 
neceſſary for the Formation and Support of the Bud ? And may 
not the Apices of Flowers be conſidered as Glands ſeparating 
the Farina facundans, for the Impregnation of the Piſtil or 
Uterus ? | 

I am far from entering into thoſe romantic Notions and Opi- 
nions of ſome late Writers, who dream that the firſt Plant of 
every Species which grow upon the Face of the Earth, con- 
tain'd in it every individual t, with its Seeds, in Miniature, 
which have ſince been propagated from it; for it ſeems to be 
more conſiſtent with the general Order obſery'd by Providence, 
that one Plant ſhould, by a particular Mechaniſm, be render'd 
capable of forming another of the fame Species out of ſuch Ma- 
terials as the Juices of the Earth afforded, than that at the 
Creation one Plant ſhould be ſtuffed into another, and another 
into that, and fo on, ad infinitum, like a Neſt of Boxes. 

We proceed now to make ſome Obſervations on the Flowers: 
The firſt thing then that occurs worthy of Obſervation in 
Flowers is, that they perform the ſame Office to the generative 
Organs, as the Leaves do to other Parts of Plants, that is, 
draw Nouriſhment to them for their Support, by perſpiring ; 
and that they do actually perſpire, and in great Quantities, is 
certain; becauſe they tranſmit to our Organs certain Efthuvia, 
which affect us with that Senſation which we call Smelling. 
Theſe Efluvia. are a Portion of the Spiritus Rector, or prevailing 
Spirit z which is exactly alike in no two Plants of different Sorts, 
but the ſame in ranch of the ſame Family, allowing for the 
Accidents of Soil and Climate, and is inimitable by Art. i 
Spiritus Rector reſides in the eſſential Oils of Vegetables, and is 
probably form'd by the fineſt and moſt volatile Parts of theſe effen- 
tial Oils, exalted by, and mixt with, the Particles of Light or 
Heat, which are embodied with them, and refide therein in a 
ſolid Form; and this I the rather believe, becauſe the eſſential 
Oik of Plants are of an alcaline Nature, eſpecially thoſe of the 
aromatic Kind, which, ing in hot Climates, have a greater 

roportion of the Parti of Fire in their Compoſition. In- 
ces to our preſent Purpoſe are the Oils of Cloves, Saffafras, 
and Caraway, which make a violent Efferveſcence, when mixt 
RY Spirit of Nitre. Now, in many Inſtances, Fire 
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renders Bodies it acts upon alcaline, or, Rowever  diffipates of 


neutralizes the Acids which they contain, Therefore, | as 
eſſential Oils are of an alcaline Nature, I think it highly pro- 
bable, that they are render'd fo by the Particles of Fire, which 
enter their Compoſition. And when I conſider the extreme 
Volatility of this Spiritus Rector, I am farther confirm'd in the 


Opinion, that the Particles of Light or Fire are a Part of its 
Compoſition. | 
If we wanted an Inſtance to prove the Deſtruction of Acids 


by Fire, we might find one in moſt Kinds of Fruits, which are 

originally acid; but this Acid is by Degrees deſtroy'd, and the 

_ of the Fruit neutraliz'd, as it imbibes the Particles of 
ire, that is, as the Fruit ripens. 8 

I have a few more Obſervations to make upon Flowers with 
regard to their Colours, which, however various and beautiful, 
may eaſily be accounted for by the Action of the Acid of the 
Air fo 0 mentioned, upon a Portion of the Oil, or, as the 
Chymiſts call it, Sulphur of Plants, when expoſed to the Air 
upon the Surfaces of the Petals or Flower-leaves ; and, indeed, 
if we conſider that the Varieties in Colours depend entirely upon 
the different Reflexions, Refractions, and Suffocations, the 
= of Light undergo upon the Surfaces of Bodies, tis not ſur- 
priſing that ſo penetrating a thing as the Acid of the Air, actin 
forcibly upon Sulphur, which the Chymiſts, by.a Multitude 
Experiments, have prov'd to be the — of Colours, ſhould 
ſo far alter the Diſpoſition and Texture of its Particles, as to 
produce thoſe beautiful Colours which we obſerve in the Petals 
of Flowers; and as the moſt minute Difference conceivable in 
Sulphurs or Oils will alſo make a Difference in the Action of 
the Acid thereon, the Variegation, or the Variety of Colours in 
the fame Flower, may, from theſe Principles, be eaſily 
accounted for. 

A great many Liquors, originally clear and limpid, will, by 
being expos'd to the Air, become red ; and if a Bottle is fill'd 
half or three Parts full of theſe Liquors, the fmall Quantity of 
Air contain'd in the Bottle, though cloſely ſtopp'd, ſhall have 
this Effect upon them, That this is cauſed by the Air, is very 

lain; becauſe if another Bottle is fill'd quite full with the ſame 
iquors, and guarded carefully from the Air, the Liquors will 
retain their Limpidity. | | 

And indeed nothing is more common than for Acids tochan 
the Colours of Bodies ; thus Nitre, which contains an Acid, 
— even the acid Smoak of Wood, will make Fleſh intenſely 

Thoſe who are concerned in the Trade of Dying, obſerve, 
that a cloudy, moiſt Air, very much interferes with the Vivid- 
neſs and Beauty of their Colours ; and, on the contrary, a 
ſerene Sky exalts their Colours, and makes them more elegant. 
Now, it is certain, that an Acid does not fo much abound in 
a moiſt, cloudy Air, as in one which is ſerene. : 

The Colours of Flowers are alſo liable to the very ſame-Acci» 
dent; for in cloudy, moiſt Weather, they are never ſo vivid 
and exalted as when the Air is ſerene and dry. 

So much has been faid already upon the Seeds of Plants, and 
their Generarion, that tis unneceflary to repeat it in this Place: 
I ſhall therefore proceed to the Decay of Vegetables. * 

An annual Plant, when it has once brought the Seed to Per- 
fection, has anſwer'd the End of Providence; and now the 
Veſſels which bring Nouriſhment to the Leaves being furr'd up, 
incruſted within- ſide, and render'd impervious, t is, no 
longer hollow, the Leaves can no more perſpire, but wither 

drop off; mean time the Veſſels of the Root and Stem 
undergo the ſame Fate with thoſe of the Leaves; inſomuch 
that *o whole Plant dies, rots, and helps to ſupply the Earth 
with a freſh Pabulum or Food for a ſucceeding Generation. 

There is a large Claſs of Plants which are called perennial, of 
which Sort are Trees that live for Ages; theſe, like annual 
Plants, loſe their Leaves againſt Winter, and for the farne Rea- 
ſon ; but then the Sap-veſtels in the Root and Frunk continue 

ious or hollow, ſo that even in the Winter a ſort of y 
** id Circulation is maintainꝰd, much like that by which Tor- 
toiſes, Snakes, and many Sorts of Inſects, are kept alive du 
Winter. Theſe, at the Approach of Spring, when the Heat is 
increas'd, and the Earth has been for many Months laying in a 
Stock of Pabulum, or Food, for their Support,” put out Leaves 
afreſh, perſpire and grow, till at laſt the Sap-veſſels in the 
Root and Trank are obſtructed, and become impervious 
Degrees, inſomuch that when the Circulation is entirely ftopp'd 


This in any Part of it, the Air diſſolves its Texture, and it gradually 


E 1 f Trees begins in the Middl ſtro 
v0 of Frees begins in t iddle, this is a 
Evidence, that the Air penetrates into their inmoſt Receſſes? 
for nothing can rot, unleſs expos d to the Air. And this Ob- 
ſervation helps to confirm what we have already laid down in 
to the Air-veſfels of Plants. T5 oY 

I have- purpoſely omitted obviating ſome Objections which 
may be made againſt many things I have advanc'd, (and which 
I think may eaſily be defended) for fear of being too promt; and 


end 
for the ſame Reaſon T have not drawn all the Corollaries that 
the Subject would have admitted of. As I hope I have led the 
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Reader in 1 Joſt way of Thicking woes theſe Subjeck, his own. 


Reflection will ſupply him with many philoſophical and u 
Truths, which I have either omitted, or, perhaps, not obſerv d; 
and the more he pries into the Myſteries of Nature, the more 
will he adore the Power and Goodneſs of the Supreme Being, 
who created all Things in the Beginning, and ftill continues to 
protect them by a Series of Miracles not leſs wonderful than 
that of their firſt Creation 3 otherwiſe the whole Frame of the 
Univerſe would, in an pare 1 diſſol/ d, and all 
thi nerate into their origi p | 

Ne 5 one Experiment, which ſhould be taken Notice of 
before we diſmiſs the Subject of Vegetation, which is this: Im- 
merſe the Ends of a Parcel of cylindrical Glaſs Tubes, open at 
both Ends, in Water, and the Water will riſe in theſe Tubes 
above the Surface of the reſt of the Water, but always hi 
in the leaſt Tube: Now, as tis ve likel ſomething of the 
ſame Nature happens in the Sap-veſlels of Plants, this may be 
a great Help to Vegetation, and contribute much to the Riſing 

the Sap. 1 

I ſhall AY the Article of Botany with ſome Account 
of the principal Authors upon the Subject, and to theſe I ſhall 
add the Names of others who have wrote on the different 

Parts of the Materia Medica, not with a View of giving In- 
formation to thoſe who are already acquainted with the Sci- 
ence; but with a Deſign to dire& thoſe, . who are inclined to 
be more acquainted with it, to proper Authors. I ſhall alſo ex- 
plain the Abbreviations of Authors Names generally uſed, and 
ſpecify the Editions refer d to in this Work. 


Ac. Reg. Sc. implies the Hiſtories and Memoirs of the 
Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris. | ; 

Af. Med. 1. Thom Bartholini Acta Medica & Philoſo- 

phica Hafnienſia, Vol. I. Hafn. 1673. 4to. 
| 2. Vol. II. Ib. 1675. 4to. 

3. Vol. III. Ib. 1677. 
4. Vol. IV. Ib. 1677. 
5. Vol. V. 1680. 4to. 

Act. Philoſ. & Tranſat. Philsſ. ſignifies the Philoſophical 
„ 

Aericol, icola de re ica, Baſil. 1657. 

Albin. Inf. Albin Eleazar, a Re” Hiſtory of ZEnglih 
Inſects, Lond. 1720. 4to. 

Aldin, & Aldin. Hort. Farn, Exactiſſima Deſcriptio rario- 
rum quarundam Plantarum Horti Farneſiani, Tobiz Aldini, 
Rome, 1625. fol. | 

Aldrov. Dendr. Aldrovandi Dendrologia, Bonon. 1668. 

Aldrov. Exang. Aldrovandus de Amimalibus exanguibus, 


Ib. 1642. 
5 de Inſet. Aldrovandus de Inſectis, Ib. 1638. 
Au /. Metal. Aldrovandi Muſeum Metallicum, 


1648, 


I. II. III. 1640. 
de Piſc, Aldrovandus de Piſcibus, 1638. 
de quad. Aldrovandus de Quadrupedibus, 1639. 
de d. Biſul. Aldrovandus de Quadrupedibus 
Biſulcis, 1642. | | 
de Quad. Digit. Aldrovandus de Quadrupedi- 
bus digitatis, Ib. 1645. 

Hiſt. Serpent. Aldrovandi Hiſtoria Serpentium, 
Ibid. 1640. . 


Albin. Egypt. Proſperus Alpinus de Plantis Ægypti, Liber 
4to. Patav. 1640. | 
—=——— de Balſ. Proſperus Alpinus de Balſamo, Patav. 


4to. 1639. 
Exot. Proſperus Alpinus de Plantis Exoticis, Libri 
duo, 4to. Yenet. 1627. a 
Amman. Pauli Ammani Brevis ad Materiam Medicam in 
uſum Philiatrorum Manuductio, ad finem Supellectilis Botanicæ, 
Lipſæ, 167 A | 
_ Plant. Ammanni Character Plantarum, Lip/. 
1 Ia2mo. 
ng. & Anguil, Simplici dell' Excellente M. Luigi Anguil- 
lara, Yenet. 1561. 8vo. | 
Barr. Icon. Jacobus Barrelierus. Icones Plantarum per Gal- 
kam, Hiſpaniam, & Italiam Obſervatarum, Pariſ. 1714. 


Fol. 
' Spec. Iaſect. Idem. Specimen Inſectorum quo- 
rundam r e mollium, & c. Ib. 1714. 
Baubine. See C. B. and J. B. | 
Bellen. de Aguat. Petrus Bellonius de Aquatilibus, Libri 
duo, Parif. 1553. 8vo. forma lon 
I 67% Ejuſdem, L'Hiftoire des Oyſeaux, Paris, 
I555+ 


/. Obſervationes tribus Libris expreſſe®, Auw. 
1605. Fol | 
The were wrote ociginally in French, and were tranſlated . 


* 


Ornith. 1, 2, 3. Aldrovandi Ornithologia, Vol. 


Befl. Gab. ylacium rerum  Naturalium Mi- 
Chaelis Ruperti Beſleri, Norimb. 1613. Fol. 
Beſt. Hort: Eyſ. Beſleri Hortus E is, Norimb. 1613. Fol. 
Bacc. Plant. Rarior. Paulus Bocconus. & ip- 
tiones rariorum Plantarum Sicilia, &c. Oxon. 1674. 4to. 
— oy Obſervationi naturali, Bolog. 1684. 12mo. 
— Muf. di Fiſ. Muſeo di Fiſica, Yrnet. x697. 4to. 
—— Muſeo di Piant. Muſeo di Piante Rare di Paulo Boc- 
code. Tony 7 1 
od. d Stapel. Joannes in Theophraſti 
Hiſtoriam Plantarum, Amstel. 1644. Fol. =: 
| Boerh. Ind. Index Plantarum, quæ in Horto Academico Lug- 
duno-Batavo reperiuntur, 1710. 8vo, 
 — ind, A. Hermanni — Index alter Plantarum, 
d. Bat. 1720. 4to. 
vet. Anſelmi Boetii de Boet Gemmarum & Lapidum Hi- 
ſtoria, Lugd, Bat, 790% 490, a 
Bonan. Philippi i Recreatio Mentis & Oculi, &c. 
Rome, 1684. 4to. | 
Bont. Jacobus Bontius de Hiſtoria Naturali Indiz Orientalis 
a Gulielmo Piſone edit. Amſlel. 1658. Fol. 
Beymii Flora Sinica. | | 
Breyn, Cent. Jacobi Breynii Exoticarum aliarumque minus 
cognitarum Plantarum centuria prima, Gedani, 1678, Fol. 
Prod. 1. Kjuſdem Prodromus faſciculi rariorum Plan- 
tarum, &c. Gedani, 1680. 4to. | 
Prod. 2. Prodromus faſciculi rariorum Plantarum ſe- 
cundus, Gedani, 1689. | | 
—— Hit. Cocc. Tomas Philippi Breynii Hiſtoria Natu- 
ralis Cocci Radicum Tinctorii, Gedani, 1731. 
—— Sched. Schediaſma de Echinis, Gedani, 1732. 
— Diſſert. Bot. | | 
Brom. Chlor. Goth, Olai Bromelii Chloris Gothica, ſeu Ca- 
wy ſtirpium circa Gothoburgum naſcentium, 1694. 8vo. 
roſſeus. Deſcription du Jardin Royal des Plantes Medici- 
nales, par Guy de la Broſſe, 1633. 4to. 
Brunsfelſius (Otho) Hiſtoria Plantarum, 1. 
2. Vol. 1531. 3. Vol, 1536. 
Theſe were alſo publiſh'd in High Dutch at Straſb. 15 39. 4to. 
Bry ( Johannes Theodorus de) Florilegii Pars prima, 1612. 
Pars ſecunda, 1614. Pars tertia, 1618. Fol. 
Buxb. Joannis Chriſtiani Buxbaumi Enumeratio Plantarum, 
Hale Magdeb. 1721. 8vo. 
Ce). & Ceſalp. Andreas Czſalpinus. De Plantis Libri 16. 
Florent. 1 775 4to. 
Calc. Muſ. Muſeum Calceolarium Veronenſe, Veron. 


1622, Fol. 

Cam. Joachimus Camerarius ge Plantis Epitome, France,. 
ad Men. 1586. 4to. 
Hort. Hortus Medicus & Philoſophicus, Ibid. 1588. 

#"Camel. g lab. Georgi Joſephus Camellus, 8 In 

amel. Syllab. Georgius ellus. Stirpium 

ſulæ Luzonis, &c. Syllabus. IT . 

Car. Steph. Pred. Ruft. Caroli Stephani Prædium Ruſt. 

Parif. 1629. 

1 Caſt. 77 Herbaria nuovo di Caſtore Durante, Reme, 1585. 
enet. 1684. 
2 B. Pin. Caſpari Bauhini Pinax Theatri Botanici, Baſil. 

1671. 4to. 

—— Phyt. = Ph ——— Ibid. 1596. 4to. 
: rod, Ejuſdem Prodromus Theatri Botanici, Ibid. 
1671. 4to. 


—— Cat. Baſil. Ejuſdem Catalogus Plantarum circa Ba- 
ſileam ſponte — 2 — Baſil. 75-97 dn 34 
—— Theat. Ejuſd. Theatrum Botanicum, Bafil. 1658. 


Fol. 

— Matth, Idem. In Matthiolo, Ibid. 1674. Fol. 
Chab. Dominicus Chabrzus, M. D. Stirpium Icones & 

. "Hi Genev. 1677. Fol. 

arlt. Exer. Gualterus Charltonus. Exercitationes de 
differentiis & nominibus Animalium, Oxon. 1677. Fol. - 

de Piſc. Idem de Piſcibus, Ibid. 1677. Fol. 

Cl. & Cluſ. Hift. Carolus Cluſius. Rariorum Plantarum 

Hiſtoria, Antw. 1601. Fol. 

Ho "7 — Libri decem, Ibid. 1605. 
— Hp. Ejuſd. Rariorum aliquot ſtirpium Hiſpanias 
obfervatarum Hikari, Ibid. 1576. VR - e | 
— Pan. Ejuſd. Rariorum aliquot ſtirpium, per Panno- 
niam, Auftriam, & vicinas quaſdam Provincias obſervatarum 

Hiſtoria, Ibid. 1583. 8vo. 

OI Cur. Poft. Clufii Curz poſteriores, Antw. 1611. F 
4to. | 
Gol. &  Colum. Ecph. Fabius Columna. Minus ita- 

rum rariorumque ſtirpium *Expeacy 1. 2. Rome, 1616. 4to. 
—— Aquat. _ Aquatilium & terreſtrium aliquot Ani- 

malium, &c. 95 ervationes, Ibid. 
— Pup. Ejuſd. Purpura, Rome, 1616. 4to. F 
— Phyt. Ehud. Phytobaſanos ſive Plantarum aliquot Hi- 
ſtoria, Neap. 1592. 4to. 
Cel. inRech, Columna in Rechum in Hernandez, Ras hs. | 


Vol. 1530. 


— 
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nmel Plant. Li, Cafparos Commelinus. Horti Medici 


Amſtelædamenſis tarum Uſualium Catalogus, el. 
Dee Prot. Idem. Prrlodia Botanica, ad Publicas 
e Met. In., Flora Malabarice, fire Here Mala 
2 In, Herd Modici Amfictedamenſi 
1 3 Pars — . F * 


eee Bud: Plantarum Horti Medici Am- 
ſtelædamenſis, Amft. 1689. dvd. 


32222 — — 697. Fol | 
rum Plantarum Deſcriptio & Icones, el. 1697. Fol. 
ig. Idem. Catalogus Plantarum Indigenarum 
landiz, 1685. 12mo. ; 
Cord. Eur. Euricii Cordi Botanologicon, five Colloquium de 

Herbis. Coloniæ, 2 ohan. Gymnicum, 1534. 8vo. 
Cord. Valerii Cordi Hiſtoria ſtirpium, L. 4. Argent. 1561. 
ol | 


Cordus alſo wrote Annotations on Dizsſcorides. 

Corn. Jacobus Cornutus, M. D. Canadenſium Plantarum, 
&c. Hiſtoria, Pari. 1635. 4to. : 

Cup. Hort. Cath. & Hort. Cath. Supp. Franciſcus Cupanus 


Hortus Catholicus, &c. Neapol. 1696. | 
— Hort. C. Suppl. Horti Cadebel Supplementum pri- 


mum. : 
Sup. Alt, Idem. Supplementum alterum ad Hortum 
Catholicum, Panor. 1697. 4to. N , 
Dale Samuel. Pharmacologia ſeu Manuductio ad Materiam 
Medicam, Lond. 17 37. Ato. 
Thomæ Diſſertatio Medico-Botanica Inauguralis, Zugd. 
Bat. 1723. Ato. 
Dalechamp. Lugd. Hiſtoria 1 Plantarum Dalecham- 


io elaborata, Lugd. 1586. 2 Vol. Fol 
1 A . Ejuſdem Appendix, Ibid. | 

Dill. Cat. Gif. Fain Jacobus Dillenius. Catalogus Plan- 
tarum ſponte circa Giſſam naſcentium, &c. Franc. ad Men. 
1719. 8vo. 

: ioſc. Pedacius Dioſcorides Anazarbeus. 

Of this Author's Works there have been many Editions, of 
which one was publiſh'd by Aldus in Greet, Yenet. 1499. Fol. 
The ſecond Greek Edition was by Aldus in 1518, 4to. The 
third was publiſh'd under the Inſpection of Janus Cornarius. 
Bafil. 1529. 4to. | 

Editions both in Greek and Latin. 

Colen. 1529. Fol. with the Verſion and Commentaries of 
Marcellus 22 and the Corollaries of Hermolaus Barbarus. 

Pariſ. 1549. With the Tranſlation of Fohannes Ruellius, 
corrected by Goupilus. 

Francef. 1598. With a new Tranſlation and Notes, by Ja- 
nut Antonius Saracenus. This is the beſt, that is, the mol be 


ful Edition. . 
Number of Latin Tranſlations, and 


* 


There have been a 
it has been tranſlated into many of the modern Lan . 
Dad. Rembertus Dodonzus ſtirpium Hiſtoriæ Pem ſex, 
ſive Libri 30. Antw. 1616. Fol. 
Bay ta Deſcription de quelques Plantes nouvelles, Pariſ. 
1676. 8vo. 


Banat. Trattato dei Semplice, &c, di Antonio Donati, - 


net, 1631. ou. 
El. & Elem. Bot. See TournerorT. 
2 Germ. Ephemerides Medico- 
Miſcellanea curioſa Medico-phyſica, Li 


4to. 
Ferrar. . 


Heſp. Ferrarii Heſperides, Rome, 1646. 
me Fetrarius de Florum Cultura, Rome, 1655. 


* 4to. 

| . Altdort. See Hor FMAN. 

Fl. Lugd. Bat. Flor. Sce HExRMANNus. - 
Fuch. Fuchſii de Hiſtoria ſtirpium Commentarii. Baſil. 


1542. Fol. 
: al. & Galen. Claudius Galenus. See Gal Mus. 
Garid. Hift. Petrus Garidel. M. D. Hiſtoire des Plantes qui 


naiſſent en Provence, & principalement aux environs d'Aix, 
Paris, 1719. Fol. 
arz. Garzia ab Horto. Aromatum & Simplicium aliquot 
Medicamentorum Indos naſcentium Hiſtoria, five Caroli 
Cluſii Exoticorum Liber ſeptimus, Antw. 1603. Fol. 
Gazoph. * Beſl. and Rar. Muſ. Beſi. Rariora Muſei Bez - 
Ger. The Mabel, or aal Hiſlry of Plants, by John 
er. The „ or ts, b 
Gerard, Lond. 1597: A ea 1 
es. erbal, or Hiſtory of Plan 
rected and enlarged, by Thomas biſon, Lond. 1636. Fol. 
Geſn. de Aquat. Conradus Geſnerus. Hiſtoria Animalium, 
Lib. 4. Qui eſt de Piſcium, & Aquatilium Animantium natura. 
. Hi Animalium, f 
| 1/9 ju oria Animal! Lib. 4. Oui eſt 
de Avium natura, Ibid. 1617, Fol. W 


. 


. 8vo 


ice Germaniz, five 


1541. : Sa iy & 4 
wer iparis, Ibid. 1603. Fol. 


— Sg. 1 Lib. 3. Qui eſt 


de Serpentium id. 1621, _ 
— . Ejuldem, De rerum Folflldim; Lapidum, & 
Gemmarum, &c. Liber, Tigur. 1565. 8vo. 

Geda. Inſet. 1. Joannes Gadartius M ſis & Hi- 


floria Naturalis InſeQorum, Pars 1. Medioburg. 1662. 
—— 2. Ejuſdem, Pars altera, Ibid. 1667. 
1657. $vo, 


—— 3. Ejuſdem, Pars tertia & ultima, 
Grew Nebemial Anatomy of Plants, 
—— Catalogue of Rarities in Greſham . A 
Grifley (Gabriel) Viridarium Luſitanicum, 1660. 
2mo. 
Guiland. Melchior Guilandinus de Papyro, 4to. 
Helw. Lithogr. 1. M. Georgius Andrea Helwing. Litho- 
phia rgica, five Lapidum, & Foffilium in Di- 
icta A urgenſi, &c. Region. 1717. 4t0. 
2, Ejuſd. pars 2. „ Kg 
Herm. Cat. Hort. Lugd. Bat. Paulus Hermannus, Horti 
Academici Lugduno-Batavi Catalogus, Lugd. Bat. 1687. 


—— Flr, 1. Ejuſdem, Flore Lugduno-Batave Flores, Lugd. 
Bat. 1690. Bvo. . 

—— 2, Ejuſdem. Principio Editionis 2. 

—— Mu. Zeylan. Ejuſdem, Muſeum Zeylanicum, ſive Ca- 
talogus 1 in Zeylana ſponte naſcentium, Lugd. Bat. 
1717. 


mus, five Plantarum Exoticarum in Batavorum Hortis Obſer- 
vatarum Index, Amſtel. 1691. 12mo. | | 
Herman, Parad. Bat. Ejuſdem, Paradiſus Batavus continens 
lus centum Plantas affabre re inciſas, & deſcriptionibus illu- 
— Lugd. Bat. 1698. 4to. 
Hern. Fr ranciſcus K Nova Plantarum, Animalium, 
& Mineralium Mexicanorum Hiſtoria, &c. Rome, 1651. Fol. 
e Bruſwicenſis Apodixis Germanica, Argent. 1531. 
Hoffman, Caſparus Hoffmannus, M. D. de Medicamentis Ofi- 
= tam Simplicibus, quam compoſitis, Libri duo, Pari/. 
1047. 4to. * 


——— Flor. Alt. Mauritius Hoffmannus, Flore Altdorffine 
Deliciæ Hortenſes, five Catalogus Plantarum Horti Medici 
Adorf. 1660. 4to. 

Ejuſdem, Deliciz Sylveſtres, five Catalogus Planta- 
rum in Altdorflino lociſque vicinis ſponte naſcentium, 
&c, Altdorf. 1662. 4to. 

12 — — 8 * 2 mn 
ticarum tarum „ Hage Cemit. 1691. 8vo, 

H. M. & H. Mal. 1. Rees Malabaricus lien Aldriani 
Van Rheede, Vol. 1. Amftcl. 1678. Fol. 

— Ejuſd. 2. Ibid. 1679. 

— 3. Ibid. 1682. 


„„ — 


— 14. Ibid. 
H. Oxon. See Montsonus. 
* Reg. Par. Antonius Vallot. Hortus Regius, Pariſ. 
1665. Fol. 

Imperat. Hiſtoria Naturale di Farrante 
1672. Fol. 

Ind. Med. Index Medicamentorum, Pariſ. 17732. Fol, 

J. B. 1. Hiſtoria Plantarum Univerſalis, AuQtoribus Jo- 
hows 2 & Johanne Henrico Cherfero, Tom. 1. Ebrod. 
1650. Fol. | 
8 2. Ejuſdem. Tom. 2. Ibid. 1651, Fol. 

3- Ibid. 1651. Fol. 

Zonſ. de Avib. Joannes Jonſtonus Hiſtoria Naturalis de Avi- 
bus, — 1637: Fol. * 4 | 

—— Pic. Ejuſdem, Hiſtoria Naturalis Piſcibus & 
co. en 


icis, Ibid. | 
—— . 21h Ej de od oh Ibid, 
—— A uſdem Hiſtoria aturalis de Quadrupe- 
dibus, Ibid. a ; 


. "Db Suipentives, Thid 

— Denar. Ejuſdem, Dendr "x 

tual e. Arboridus& Frutibu "Prone! od Mex: ' 1062» 
Jeb, 


Parad. Bat. Prod. Ejuſdem, Paradifi Batavi Prodro- | 


Imperato, Yet. 


Exang. Ejuſdem, Hiſtoria Naturalis de Exanguibus 


hia, five Hiſtoria Na- 


wor 


Juli. Her. Thomas Johnſon, Tter Inveſtigationis ergo 
fu um, Sec. in agrum Cantianum, Lond. 1629. 
Deſcript. Ejuſdem, Deſcriptio Ttineris 
Inveſtigationis in agrum Cantianum, Ibid. 1632. 
Ericetum Hampſtedianum, five Plantarum ibi 
creſcentium, Ibid; 1629. 
Idem, Enumeratio Plantarum in Ericeto Hamp- 
ſtediano lociſque vicinis creſcentium, Ibid. 1632. 

33 Bot. x; Mercurius Botanicus, five Plan- 


1 ſuſcepti Itineris, Anno 1634. Deſcriptio, Lond. 


' 1634. 
—— — 2. Mercurii Botanici Pars altera, five Plan- 


tarum Gratia ſuſcepti itineris in Cambriam, five Walliam, 
Deſcriptio, Lond. 164.1. 
oncq, Hort. Dionyſii Joncquet Hortus, Pariſ. 16 
7 uſ. Ob. Antonius de Juſſieu. Plantæ per Gatliam? Ot. in 
lucem editum, & ad recentiorum normam digeſtum, Par. 


1714. Fol. 
4 Engelberti Kempferi Smcenitates 


emp. Amenit. Exot. 

Exoticæ, Lengov. 1712. 
Lem. Joannes Kentmannus, M. D. Nomenclatura Rerum 

Foſſilium, qua in Miſnia, &c. Tigur. 1565. 8vo, 
Klein. Echin, Jacobus Theodorus Klein, Naturalis diſpofitio 

Echinodermatum, Gedani, 1734. goes 

Lel. Triumph. apud Frairem. Lelii Triumfetti Catalogus 
Plantarum, cum 6 ſervationibus J. Baptiſte Triumfetti ejus 
Fratris editus. 

Laet, & De Laet. Joannis de Lact, De Gemmis & Lapidi- 
bus, Lugd.. Bat. 1647. 8vo. 

De Ea. Ind. Occid. Ejuſdem, Novus Orbis, ſeu Deſcrip- 
de Indi Occidentalis, ibid. 1633. Fol. 

. Hiſt. Lap. Carolus Nicolaus Langius, Hiſtoria Lapi- 


4 Tae, &c. Venet. 1708. 4to. 


—— Meth. Tet. Ejuſdem, Methodus nova & facilis Teſta- 


cea marina, &c. Lucern. 1722. 
Lauremb. Petri Laurembergii Apparatus Plantarius, France,. 


577 Mer & Lift. Hiſt. A. A. Martinus Lifter, M. D. Hiſtoria 
Animalium Anglia, tres tractatus, Lond. 1678. 4to. . 
— —  — Cmch, Ejuſdem, Hiſtoria five Methodus 


Conchyliorum, Lond. 1685. Fol. 
— - Exer. Anat, 1. Ejuſdem, Exercitatio 


Anatomica, Lond. 1694. 8vo. 
— — — 2, Ejuſdem, Exercitatio 


Anatomica altera, ibid. 1695. 8vo. 
— —— —— 3: Ejuſdem, Conchylio- 


rum Bivalvium utriuſque aquæ, Exercitatio Anatomica tertia, 


ibid. 1696. 4t0 
Lib. Hav. Matthias de Lobel, Dilucidæ ſimplicium Medica- 


mentorum Explicationes, & Stirpium Adverſaria, Lond, 1605. 


Fol. 
Was, OB. Plantarum ſeu Stirpium Hiſtoria, Antwerp. 1576. 
ol. 
—— con. Ejuſdem, Plantarum ſeu Stirpium Icones, ibid. 
I * * forma longa 


. Ejuſdent, Stirpium illuſtrationes, Lond. 1655. 
Loeſ. Johannis Loeſelii Flora Pruſſica, Regiomont. 1703. 
4to 


Lig. See DALECHAMPIUS. 

Luid. Litho. Brit. 4 Luidii Lithophylacii Britannici 
Ichnographia, Lond. 1699. 8vo. 

Magnet. Petrus Ma 252 M. D. Botanicum Monſpelienſe, 
ſive Plantarum circa Monſoelium naſcentium Index, Monſpel. 
1686. 8vo. 

Marcg. Georgius Maregravius, Hiſtoria Rerum Naturalium 
Brafilize, Libri octo, Ludg. Bat. 1648. Fol. 

Malp. An. Plant. Marcelli Malpigi Anat. Plant. Lond. 
1686. Fol. 

Matth. Petrus Andreas Matthiolus. Commentarium in ſex 

Libros Pedacii Dioſcoridis Anazarbei de Medica Materia, Venet. 


1565. Fol. 
— Compend. Ejuſdem, Compendium, Venet. 1571. 


* Perrj Mati Opera illuſtrata a Caſp. Bauhine, Baſil. 
1674. Fol. 

Meutx. Index Nominum a multilinguis, opera Chri- 
ſtiani Menzelli, Berelini, 1682. Fol. 
—— Pugill. Ejuſdem, Pugillus rariorum Plantarum, ib. 

Mer. Pin. Chriſtopborus Merret, Pinax rerum Naturalium 
1 continens Vegetabilia, Animalia, & Foflilia, 
in hae Infula reperta, inchoatus. Lond. 1667. 8vo. 

Mere. Bot. See JoxsTonwus. 
_ _Mill. Bot. Joſeph Miller. Botanicum Officinale z or a com- 
7 c. Lond. 1722. 8V%. 

——g — Philippus Miller, Catalogus Plantarum Officina- 


. 8vo. 


Y Ji 112 s Gardeners Dictionary, Vol, I. Londen, 1733+ 


2. Vol. London 95 9. 
Ment. Ind. 


Monti, Index Plantarum, quz in Medi- 
cum uſum — 
* ” | 4 


Bonan, 1724. Ato. 


1 
1 1 


BOT 
26-2 Exot. , Exoticorum Simplicium Medicamin- 


— r Ejuſdem, Catalogi ſtirpium agri Bononlenfis 
Prodromus, Bonn. 1719. 4to. 
iſonus, Hortus Regius Bleſenſis 


Mor. Prelud. Robertus 
Auctus, &c. Præludiarum Botanicarum pars prior, Lend. 1669, 


8vo. 
Umb. Ejuſdem, Plantarum Umbelliferarum diftributig 
nova, &c. Oxon. 1672. Fol. 
Hi. Oxon. 2. Ejuſdem, Plantarum Hitoriz univer- 
ſalis Oxonienſis, pars ſecunda, Oxon. 1680. Fol. 
1 765 Plantarum Hiſtoriz Univerſalis O 
enſis, pars tertia, ibi 


Morton. John Mon, >: A. The Natural Hiſtory of 
Northamptonſhire, Lond. 17 12. Fol. — 

Mouf. Y en Thomas Moufetus, Inſectorum five Mininlo- 
rum Animalium Theatrum, Lond, 1634. Fol. 

Munt. Herb. Brit. Abrahamus Muntingius, De vera Anti- 
quorum Herba Britannica, &c. Diflegtatio Hiſtorico- medica; 
Amſtel. 1681. 4to. . 

——- Aloid. Ejuſdem, Aloidarium ſive Aloes, &c. Hiſtoria, 
ibid. 1680. 4to. 

- Waare Octtening der Plantin, door Abraham Munting, 
Amſtel. 1682. 
See PETIVER. 


Muf. Pet. 
je. 6 . 3 the Names generally uſed in the Shops. 
gilb. Chin. John Ogilby. Hiſtory of Fees, Part 1. Lon. 
167 3. 


—— — Ejuſdem, Pars 2. Lond. 1671. Fol. 

Parad. Bat. Prod. See HERMANNUs. 

Park. Parad. John Parkinſon's Paradiſus terreſtris; or, a 
choice Garden, &c. of Flowers, Lond. 1656. Fol. 

— — Theat. Theatrum Botanicum, &c. or a Theatre of 


Plants, by Jobn Parkinſon, Lond. 1640. Fol. 


Petiver. Jacobi Petiverii, Muſei centuriæ decem, Lord. 
7 5. Ejuſd Gazophylacei N & Arti 
uſdem, aturæ tis 
ber h Zou. ge Fol. | | 
tologia Britannica, Lond. 1650. 8vo.' 
Piſ. & Pi, @ Bl Calelmen Piſonis, M. D. De Facultatibes 
Simplicium, Am/tel. 1648. Fol. 
——-- De Indiz utriuſque re Natural & Medica, 


ibid. 1658. Fol. 
„ Mant. Ejuſdem, Mantiſſa Aromatica, Amſtel. 
I 0 
lin. C. Plinius ſecundus in Hiſtoria Naturali. 
Plot. Hift. Nat. Staff. Dr. Plet's Natural * of Saf 


fordjhire. 
Natural Hiſtory of Oxforgftrre. 

Pluk. Almag, Leonardus Plukenetius, M. D. 
8 five Phy tographiæ Pluknetian# Onomaſticon, Lond. 
1696. Fo 

— Anat Ejuſdem, n Botanicum, &c. ibid, 
1705. Fo 

= Ejuſdem, Almageſt Botanici Mamiſſa, ibid. 
1700. Fol 

—— Phyteg. Ejuſdem, Phytographia, ſive Stirpium illuftri- 
orum & minus cognitarum Icones, ibid. 1691. Fol. 

Plum. Deſcription des Plantes de P Amerique, par le Pere 
Plumier, d Paris, 1693. Fol. 
This Author alſo wrote a Treatiſe on the Ferns of America, 
printed at Paris in 1705. Fol. And another on the new Ge- 
neza of American Plants, printed at Paris 1703. 4to. 
Pen. Bald. Monte Baldo deſcritto di Giovanni Pon, Venet. 
1617, 4to. 

Mew Julii Pontidera Anthologia, Petav. 1720. 4to. 
* Rand, Ind. Iſaacus Rand; Index Plantarum Officinalium, 
&c. Lond. 17 30. 8vo. 


Rauwolf. tius Rauwolfius, Itinerarium in Orient, 
Lond. 1693. 8vo. 

Raii Hi. 1. ; Bob Raius. Hiſtoria Plantarum, Tom. 1. 
Lond. 1686 . Fol. 


— 2. Ejuſdem, Tom. 2. Lond. 1688. Fol. 

— — juſdem, Tom. 3. ibid. 1704. Fol. 

— Ejuſdem, Dendro gia 1704. Fol. t 

—— Cat. Ejuſdem, Catalogus Plantarum Angliz & Infulz> 
rum adjacentium, -Lond. 1670. & 1677. 8vo. | 

—— —-- Cant, Ejuſdem, Catalogus Plantarum circa Can- 
tabrigiam naſcentium, Cantab. 1660. 8vo, | 

—— Meth. Ejuſdem, Methodus Plantarum nova, &c. Lond. 
1682. 8vo. 

— Ejufdem, Methodus Plantarum emendata & auta, 
Wee The Ornithology of Fr ing 

wit rai ancis , Eſq; 

Oe. Lond. 1678. Fol. * 5 4 1 

Coane e r | 


— 8 


3. vo. 
Ra Avium, . 


Rait 
* 


*, 
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— Ejuſdem, Synopſis Methodica Stirplum Bri- 
tannicarum, Lond. 1672 1724. 8vo. 
The laſt publiſh'd, I think, 


humum 
- - Rea A Flora ; or a complete Florilege, Lond. 1702. 
Rivin. Introd. Auguſtinus Quirinus  Rivinus, 


irregulari mono 

— — 7 (I. 
; , Lipf. 

: ab Lale, 


lo, Lipſ. 1690. Fol. ; 
y 5 ith 'Ocdo Phnarum que fun flore 
I, 


rmes Florum Species ap- 
preſſæ ad Vivum, Auctore Nicolao Robert. Pariſ. 4to. 


Rob. Johannis Robini Catalogus Stirpium, Pariſ. 1601. 


amo. i 
Roch. Rochefort, Deſcription des Antilles de l 2388 
Rendel. de Piſc. 1. Gulielmus Rondeletius, M. D. i de 
Piſcibus marinis, —_ I $54 Fol. 

— —  Aquat. 2. Ejuſdem, 


7 
altera, d. 1 . ol. n 1 
1 De Natura Stirpium, Libri tres, 


Befl. 15 36. Fel. 
1 en. Henricus Bernhardus Ruppius, Flora 


J = Hor. 


ſive Enumeratio Plantarum, &c. Franc. & Lip/. 
1726. 8vo. | : ; 
Salv. de Aquat. Hippolytus Salvianus, Aquatilium Anima- 


lium Hiſtoriæ Liber primus, Rome, 1557. Fol. : 
Scheuchz, Joannis Scheuchzeri 3 Tiguri, 1719. 
to. 
: ——-- Ejuſdem, Prodromus, ibid. 1708. Fol. 
Sch. Bot. Par. Schola Botanica Puriſina, Am. 1689. Evo. 


Schonef. Ichth. Stephanus Schonevelde Ichthyologia, &c. 1 


Hamb. 1624. 4to. 5 
. Schrod, 4. Johannes Schroderus. Pharmacopteia, ſive The- 
faurus Pharmacologicus, Lib. 4. Ulme Surv. 1649. 4to. 


= Ejuſdem, 5. i : 
2 Caſparus Schwenckfeld Aviarium Silefizz, Zign. 
1603. 4to. 


— A. Ejuſdem Quadrupedum, &c. ibid. 4to. 

—— Inſet. Ejuſdem Inſectorum, &c. ibid. 4to. 

Sib. Phal. Robertus Sibbaldus, Eques Auratus, Phalainolo- 
gia nova, five Obſervationes de Balznis, Edinb. 1692. 4to. 

---- Ejuſdem Scotia illuſtrata, Edin. 1684. Fol. 


Sloan. Cat. Fam. Sir Hans Sloane, Bart. Ca Planta- 
rum quz in Inſula Jamaica ſponte proveniunt, 1696. 
8vo. * 


ie V. 1. A Voyage to Jamaica, with the natural 
ol. 1. Lond. 1707. Fol. 
— 2. Vol. 2. ibid. 172 


H. Eding. Jacobi Sutherland Hordes Medicus Edinburgenſis, 


Zdinburg. 1683. 8vo. 

Sterbeck. trum Fungorum. 

— Citri Cultura. : z 

Suvertii (Emanuelis) Florilegium, Franco. 1612. Fol. 

Tab. Tabernzmontani Icones Plantarum ſeu Stirpium, &c. 
Franco. ad Mænum, 1590. 4to. 

This Author alſo wrote a Hiſtory of Plants in Higb Dutch, 
which was printed at Francfort 1588, Fol. and afterwards in 
1613. Fol. with C. Bauhine's Obſervations thereon. 

J. Joannis Thalii Sylva Hercynia, cum Camerarii Horto 

excuſa, Francef. 2 4to. | 
Dorn. Elm. Pitton Tournefort. Elemens de Bota- 
— 22 Methode pour connoitre les Plantes, Par. 1694. 
vo. 


— Inſtitut, Ejuſdem Inſtitutiones Rei Herbaria, ibid. 
1700. 4to. | 
2 Ejuſdem Corollarium Inſtitutionum Rei Her- 


—— Cor. 

I 1703. 4to. 

1 des Plante qui naiflent aux; Eavirons 
de Paris, ibid. 1698. 8v0. | 
| Voyage par le Levant, Par. Ru 4to, 


Trag. Hieronymus Tragus, De 


in Germania noſtra naſcuntur, Argent. 1 552. 4to. + 
Trizmf. Obſervationes de Ortu ac 
AuQtore Johanne Baptiſta Triumfetti, Rome, 1685. 4to. 
_ n— Syllab. I riumfetti Syllabus Plantarum Horto Medico 
Romano additarum, Rome, 1688. 4to. 
Turn. William Turner, M. D. The firſt and ſecond Parts 


OS with the third Part lately gather'd, Collen. 
1568. Fo | 
Vaillant. Diſcours ſur la Structure des Fleurs, 1718. 4to. 
. Botanicon Parifienſe, ou Denombrement par Ordre 
Alphabetique des Plantes qui ſe trouvent aux Envizons de Paris, 
1727. ;- AR ' 
OL. 2 


Y 


by Dr. Dillenius. 
Hiſtoria Inſectorum, Opus Poſt- 


Univerſe aquatilium Hiſt, pars 


bu 
, - Pa 
, : 
at F of = 


Fallet. See Hoxtus Rrotus. 5 | 
Veflingius in Profp. Alpinum, Patav. 1638. 4to. Lugdiun. 
1 . z 
Poll a 8 M. D. Flora Nori- 
bergenſis, ſeu Catalogus Plantarum in agro Noribergenſi, &c. 


Norib. 1700. 4to. 
Willugh. Ichth. Franciſcus Willughbeus, Armig · De Hiſtoria 
Lond. Fol. 


Piſcium, Libri tuor, Oxon. 1686, Fol. 
- Ornith. Ejuſdem Ornithologia, 

Worm. Muf. Olaus Wormius, M. B. Muſeum Wormia- 
num, ſeu Hiftoria rerum rararum tam Naturalium, quam Ar- 
tificialium, &c. Lugd. Bat. 1655. Fol. 

Prong; Hift. Hiſtoria Botanica di Giacomo Zomoni, Boleg. 
1 


. Fol. 
ern (Bartholomaus) Botanologia Medica, in High Dutch. 
BOTANICON, þ]ar«v. Name of a Plaiſter de- 
ſcribed by P. AMginet. Lib. 7. C 
BOTARGUM 


17. 
RGUM. The falted —— of the Mugil, or Mul- 
let, which are prepar'd in the following manner: 


They take out the Follicles of the Spawn entire, and cover them 
with rough bruiſed Salt for four or five Hours ; after this 
they put them in a Preſs, between two wooden Planks or 
Boards, for a Day and a Night : Then they waſh them, 
and afterwards dry them in the Sun for thirteen or fourteen 
Days together, taking them into the Houſe at Night, 


Others ſay they hang them up in the Smoke but far enough 
from the Flame, that they may not be injured by the Vehe- 


mence of the Heat. i 
They excite a decay'd Appetite, and provoke Thirſt, and 
give a Reliſh to Wine. Dale, from Ray's [chthyolegia. 
BOTHOR is taken by ſome for an Abſceſs of the Noſtrils. 
Bathor, the Aabians, has three Significations ; in the 
largeſt Senſe it comprehends all Tumors; in a more reſtrain'd 
one, a Tumor with a Solution of Continuity ; but, in the 


ſtricteſt Acceptation, it ſignifies only ſmall Tumors. Ca- 


ellus, 
a ſmall Ditch] is a hollow or pure 
Ulcer in the Black of the Eye. Gal, Def. Med, 

Of Ulcers in the Eye, x hollow and pure one, which is 
ſeated in the Cornea Tunica, is call'd Bothrion ; but that Ulcer 
which is wider, but not ſo deep as the Bothrion, is call'd Cœlo- 
ma. P. AMygmet, Lib. 3. Cap. 22. Aetugriu: de Meth. Med, 


Lib. 2. On 7. | 

BOTIN, Butino, Turpentine ; alſo the Balſam of Turpen- 
tine, when it is gather d at a certain Seaſon, according to its bal - 
ſamic Influence. Rulandus. - 

ta + mentions a diſtiPd Botin for extracting the Flos 
Aris, Lib. 10. Chirurg. 

BOTIUM. A ſtrumous Tumor or Abſceſs in the Throat. 
. Rulandus, See BRONCHOCELE. 

BOTOTHINUM. An obſcure Term in Paracelſus, which 
he explains by the Flower of a 1 whence he calls the 
Gout in the Feet Locuſia gummata Botothina. Lib. 2. de Poda- 
gric. Necromantia. 

BOTOU, or BOTOUA. The fame as PA RE IRA Bras 
VA, Which ſee. 

BOTRACHOU, de- x», in Hippocrates, according to 
Galen's Exegeſis, is written tor Batrachou, galſęs xu, the Geni- 
tive of BdTezx@, a Frog; and ſome, he ſays, read it Batra- 
chou; fo Biregx@ is expounded in Heſychius paTexx%,G-» Foes 


BOTRYITES, Butritis, Bdguiric, from Bbrpur, a Cluſter, 


" BOTHRION, 8.67, 


properly, of G A ſort of burnt Cadmia, reſembling a 
Cluſter of Grapes, and collected from the upper Part of the 
Furnace where it is burnt ; as what is coll in the lower 


Part is call'd Placitis, mhaxiTis. Gorraeus. 
Schroder, Lib. 3. Cap. 19. ſays, that the Botryites is collected 


in the middle Part of the Furnace, the Placitis in the upper, 


and the Oftracitis in the loweſt, | 
BOTRYS, Off, Ger. 950. Emac. 1108. Pharm. Edenb. 


4. Raii Hiſt, 1. 1 7 Batrys vulgaris, Park. 89. Botrys ple- 
2 Botanicis, J. B. 3. 1 Baotrys Ambroferide _— 
B. 138. Botrys Ambroſia, Cod. Med. 22. Atriplex 


edora ſeu ſuaveolens, Hiſt. Oxon, 2. bog. Atriplex Chenop 

1 ſinuato, Hort. — 29. Chenopodium Am- 

1 folio ſinuato, El. Bot. 406. Tourn, Inſt. 506. Boerh, 
A. 2. 9 OAK OF JERUSALEM. Date. 

BoTRys is a Plant all over yellow, ſhrubby, wide ſpreading, 
and running out into a Multitude of Branches. The Seed grows 
quite the Branches ; the Leaves are numerous, and much 
like thoſe of 8 + The whole Plant has a very fragrant 
Smell, and is for Reaſon laid Cloaths. It grows 
3 the Sides of Precipices, and the Banks of Torrents. 

Drank in Wine, it has a paregoric Virtue in the Cafe of an 
Orthopncea. The —— call it Ambre/ia, others Arte- 
miſiuo. Dioſcorides, Lib. 3. Cap. 1 30. 

The Leaves of Oak of Feruſalem ſomewhat reſemble the 
Leaves of the common Oak, whence it derives Part of its 
10H * Name z 


odia 


B OU 


Name; only they are longer and narrower in proportion, and 


End, having the like Incifions ; are ſome- 
what rough, and of a yellowiſh-green Colour, of a pleaſant 
agreeable 2 The Stalk is ſtriated, or chanel'd, growing 
— half a Yard high, much branch'd, and full of the like 
Leaves. On the of the Branches grow Spikes, 
loaded with Bunches of ſmall, round, greeniſh, moſſy Flowers; 
in which lie very ſmall, round, and black, ſhining Seeds. 

This Herb is of a bitter Taſte, and of a ſtrong, but not a 
diſagreeable Smell : It is of a heating, drying, diſſolving, open- 
ing, cleanſing, and purgative Nature. It reſiſts Putrefaction, 
and is ſingularly efficacious in Oppreſſions, Coughs, and all cold 
Diſorders of the Breaſt, and Difficulties of Breathing. - It is 
alſo very effectual for diſſipating viſcid Matter lodged in the 
Thorax, Hier, Cappivacc. Pratt, Medic. L. 2. C. 2. Hier. 
Mercurial. Med. Pratt. L. 2. C. 2. It opens Obſtructions of 
the Liver, Kidneys, and Matrix; cures the Jaundice, prevents 
Dropſies, promotes a Diſcharge of the Menſes and Lochia, and 
cures Pains of the Uterus and Belly. 
find the Botrys to be a ſure and infallible Remedy _ hyſte- 
ric Fits, both when uſed internally and externally, G. H. Velſch. 
Mittomim, ad Sacietat. Nat. Cur. Cent. 2. 0. 35. F 4 
tions of the Herb itſelf are excellent for provoking the Menſes, 
and expelling dead Fetuſes, Dom, Chabr. The Leaves dried, 
reduced to Powder, and mix'd with Honey, are excellent for 
Vomitings of Blood, and Diſorders or Ulcers of the Lungs, 
Camerar. in Hort. Med. Matthiolus informs us, that 
this Medicine he cured Patients, who had ſpit up Pieces of their 
Lungs. A Decoction of the Botrys, with Syrup of Violets, is 
recommended, as good for Abſceſſes, by J. Heurn. L. 2. Meth. 
ad Prax. C.8. In the N Shops there is a Conſerve made 
of the young Leaves, and a Water diſtil'd from the whole Plant 
when it flowers: Both theſe are very good Medicines in Op- 
preſlions of the Breaſt, and in Pains of the Belly. A Lohoch 
of the Betrys is recommended as an excellent Medicine for all 
Diſorders of the Breaſt, by P. Fore/t. L. 16. OGH. Med. 4. in 
Schol. Guil. Fabr. Hildan. Cent. 1. Epift. Chirurg. 49. And the 
Syrupus Diabotryos is, by Levin Fiſcher. L. 3. Corpor. Mad. 

nber. Tit. 4. ſaid to be an excellent Medicine for thoſe who 
are phthiſical. Ihe Herb itſelf, boil'd in any Lixivium, kills 
Vermin, and carries off other Sordes of the Head, if waſh'd with 
it. Joh. Theod. Tabernæmont. in his Herb, L. 1. informs us, 
that the Seeds of this Herb, if ſown with Corn, kill the little 
Worms which prove fo hurtful to it. Barthol. Zorn Botano- 
log. 

a0 rare Mxic Axa, Cod, Med. 22. Batryt Ambroſſoidos 
Mexicana, C. B. Pin. 136. Raii Hiſt. 1. 196. Botrys Ameri- 
tana, Park. Theat. 8g. Atriplex odorata ſuaveolens Arts, 
Mexicanave, Hiſt. 0 n. 2. bog. Chenopodium Ambroftoides 
AHexicanum, Tourn. Inſt. 529. Elem. Bot. 406. Boerh. Ind. 
A. 2. 90. Epazoth, Atriplex odorata Mexicana, Hern. 159. 
MEXICO HEA. 

"This is only found in Europe, in the Gardens of the Curious. 
"The Herb and its Root are in Uſe; both which are ſaid to cor- 
roborate the Stomach, and to relieve in Aſthmas and Obſtructi- 
ons. A Decoction of the Root reſtrains Dyſenteries, diſcuſſes 
Inflammations, and is ſaid to be diſagreeable to poiſonous Ani- 
mals, and therefore to keep, them at a Diſtance. Dale from 
Hernandez. 

BOTUS, bocra, botus barbatus. A Chymical Veſſel, other- 
wiſe called Cucurbita. Alſo a Veſſel upon a Veſlel, a Veſſel 
for melting, a Crucible. Caftellus, 

BOUBALIOS, Buþ2a05, in Galen's Exegeſis on Hippocra- 
zes, is * by ixus d,, a wild Cucumber. But 
PuBaAios, in Veiter, is expounded the wild Cucumber in 
S and alſo the Pudendum Muliebre. TE 

OUBON, B., in Hippocrates, ſometimes ſignifies the 
Groin, and the Place where the r and Hip- bone 
meet ; ſometimes it means the Glandules on either Side, and 
a Tumor and Inflammation of the ſame. Hence the Appella- 
tion has been transferr'd to Tumors or Inflammations in the 
Glandules of the Neck and Arm-pits, which are ſometimes 
called EH. Places to this Purpoſe are very frequent in Hip- 
pocrates, as in his Books, de Epid. Coac, and Lib. 2. de Hor 
bis; alſo in Areteus and Galen. N | 

Brigo is alſo taken univerſally for an Inflammation of a 
| Glandule of any kind, whether it be in the Neck, in the 
Arm-pit, in the Groin, or behind the Ears; as @ 471i geg. 
ute, Fever p ding from Buboes, pray mg 
of the Glands) Aph. 55. Lib. 4. and Lib. 4. Epid. So Lib. 
2. Epid. « +@i Tugs])cr01 BuBaves xaxilegar, 5 Bu from Fe- 
„ vers are of a worſe kind.” Galen alſo Meth. Med. Lib. 
13. ſays, dreud{ror i Tis WZaglulas direc Beg Sr, as 
* call B g. the Glands i any th And in his 

Kk de Diff. Febr. Bug i Ty Aru rt 76 Nerd, “ a 
« Bubo is a kind of e See 1 0 IS 

BOUCERAS, Bovuxseas, from gde, an Ox, and xipes,' an 
Horn, in Galez's Exegeſis, is expounded # 7#nars, Fenugreek ; 
to which he adds, that Adnethrus, in the Titles of Medicines, 
thought that Anagallis came under that Name, It is alſo called 


pointed at 


The Venetian Women 


Soper, a Lientery, Dropſy, Atrophus, and Death itſelf. 


Contraction from Buxipacr, in 1 And 
24 Cap. 19. ſays it is called Tzlis, by ſome Car- 


Bunt fc, 


Pliny, Lib. 
phos, by others Buceras, by others Agoceras, becauſe its Fruit 


is corniculated, by us (Latins) Silicia. Columella calls it Bi- 
ligua, becauſe its Pods reſemble thoſe of the Siliqua, Heſy- 
chius ſays, that Buxeyas ſignifies T3 origua Tis Tyco, 5 the 
<< Seed of Fenugreek.” The Word is uſed by Hippocrates 
(Lib. 1. v yuvar.) I Bixegas, © |oodins Topives pay 
Xvaig* ** and Fenugreek, or rather the Juice of Ptiſan made 
<< of Wheat.” | 

BOVILLE, with the antient Phyſicians, were the ſame as 
the Morbilli, or Meaſles, with the Moderns, in the Opinion 
of Raym. Vinarius de Poe, Lib. 3. Caſftellus. - | 

BOVINA AFFECTIO., A Diſeaſe Black Cattle, 
cauſed by a Worm lodged between the Skin and the Fleſh, 
and perforating the ſame. 

Something anaſogous to this is a cutaneous Diſorder, with 
which ſome ſcorbutic Conſtitutions are frequently affected. It 
ſeems to be owing to an Obſtruction of perſpirable Mat- 
ter, which concretes in the Pores of the Skin, and forms a 
ſebaceous Subſtance, reſembling a Worm with a black Head, 
which may be ſqueen d out; and ſometimes cauſes a ſmall 
Suppuration, and is diſcharg'd along with the Pus. I never 
heard of theſe being attended with any great Inconvenience. 
But as they are Blemiſhes, I have given a Preparation of Gall, 
which is ſaid to cure them, under the Article BiLts, from 
Homberg. * 

BOVISTA. The ſame as Lycor ER Don, which ſee 

BOULIMUS, SM, from 8d, a Particle which in Com- 
poſition augments the Senſe, and , Hunger, is a Diſ- 
eaſe which cauſes a Deſire of Food at v rt Intervals, 
Perſons thus affected faint, and fall down, loſe their Colour, 
are cold in their extreme Parts, feel Oppreſſion at their Sto- 
machs, and have a weak Pulſe. Galen, Def. Medice. 

Boulimos, as the Name itſelf indicates, is a great Hunger. 
It proceeds, as Reaſon ſeems to inform us, from the immo- 
derate Heat and Weakneſs of the Mouth of the Stomach, 
which cauſes the Patients, unleſs ſupported with an exceſſive 
Quantity of Food, to faint and fall down; under which Miſ- 
fortune there is hardly any ſo ignorant, but knows how to have 
recourſe to ſuch Smells as are proper to recal and recollect 
the diſſipated vital Spirits, Among ſuch Things as remarkably 
affect the Senſe of Smelling, it is uſual to offer Bread ſoppꝰd 
in Wine, roaſted Swines Fleſh, or Kid, and, in general, 
all ſuch — as have a nidorous and well-ſavour'd Smell. 
They compreſs the Extremities, prick them in every Part; rub 
their Ears, and pull them by the Cheeks, and by the Hair. 
When they are come to themſelves from the Lipothymy, the 
moſt proper Thing to be given them in the firſt Place, ic 
Wine, and, after that, other Food. In our future Manage- 
ment, we are to reſtore them by ſuch Meats as are of and 
quick Nutrition, but difficult of Alteration and Digeſtion ; 
they are alſo to be treated with ſuch things as refrigerate and 
ftrengthen ; by this Method they are greatly benefited, and, 
in Proceſs of Time, are reftored to a good Temperament. 
Some for a Boulimos have given Opium in cold Water, in 
order to allay the exceflive t ; but I would adviſe you to 
be cautious Gon you give Opium, but rather let the Patients 
take ſuch Food as is difficult of Concoction and Alteration, I 
knew a Woman who cat a vaſt Variety of Meats, and in im- 
moderate Quantities, and digeſted them all, and never faid ſhe 
was ſatisfied, but felt a Gnawing at her Stomach, and a Pain 
in her Head; at laſt, ſhe took the Cathartic Powder, called 
Hiera, which brought away from her by Stool a Worm ſup- 
poſed to be above twelve Cubits in Length; after which her 
immoderate and furious Appetite ceaſed, and .it appear'd, that 
it was not a Baulimos, but this miſchievous Animal, which 
compelled her to take ſuch Quantities of Food, and canſur 
it all. Alex. Trallianus, Lib. 7. * 1G | 
Paulus Agineta gives much the general Account of a 
Boulimos, as this of Alexander 8. 0 N 
Ia the Caninus Appetitus, there is a Deſire after much Food, 
and great Quantities are eaten, which, opprefiing the Stomach, 
are again diſchargd by Vomit: The Patient being thus re- 
lieved, his Appetite returns, which having —_ „ he finds 
himſelf obliged to eaſe his Stomach again, like a Dog, by vo- 
mitin . : 4 4 3 og 

Oldman this Diſorder has procur'd a Boulimoes, a deep 


In a Baulimot, the Patients at firſt labour under a great 
2 which however, does not laſt long. At every turn 
alſo they faint away, and at the ſame time their Breath fails 
them ; in which Caſe a Syncope may be feared to be at H 
followed by Death. Lommii Med, Ol.. | 

Boulimos is ſometimes called Phagedena, payiSare, which 
is alſo a Name for eating, ſpreading Ulcers; and  Fames cani- 
na, becauſe the Perſons affected have their Appetites vehe- 
mently ſet upon gheir Food, after the manner of Dogs. 

It is to be obſerv'd, that ſome make a Diſtinction between 
Baulimos and Fames canina, whereas others take them for the 


ſameg 
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fame. The former ſay, that in the Fames canina the Patient 


is taken with Vomiting, as Dogs are, after eating too great 


a Quantity of Food; tho' ſome are ſeized with a ux o the 
Belly inſtead of Vomiting, Nature that way diſcharging the 
Superfluity of Aliment, which the Stomach was incapable of 
digeſting 3 but the Bowlimes is not attended with ' Vomiting, 
but ſometimes with a Lipothymy. Some there are who labour 
under this inſatiable Deſire of eating, and yet are not moleſt- 
ed with Vomiting, nor a Flux; but throughly d all the 
Food they take, and are ſick if they are not readily ſupplied 
with more. Sennertus relates a Story of a Student, a Man of 
a black Complexion, who would be eating not only in the 
Day-time, but in the Night, and perfect] digeſted whatever 
he took, without Vomiting ; nay further, he could not be ſa- 
tisfied with delicate Food, but long'd for coarſer ; for which 
Reaſon he did not eat ſuch Bread as was made by the Bakers, 
but what was bak'd by the Peaſants in the neighbouring Vil- 
lages, as being more ſolid and ſubſtangial. would often 
eat a great Number of raw Garden Parſhips in the Morning, 
without the leaſt Injury. 8 

Galen makes the immediate Cauſe to be, firſt, a vicious and 
acid Humour ſtimulating the Stomach ; and, ſecondly, a want 
of Nouriſhment from too great a Digeſtion. i : 

The vicious Humours lodged in the Stomach excite an im- 
moderate Hunger, becauſe by their exceſſive Coldneſs, Acidity, 
and Auſterity, they caufe a Conſtriction, Corrugation, and 
Vellication of the Mouth of the Stomach, and ſo excite a 
Senſation like that of natural Hunger. „ 

The perpetual Craving after Food is ſometimes owing to a 


Deſect of Nouriſhment, on account of exceſſive Evacuations, by 


a Hzmorrhage, Flux of the Belly, Vomiting, Sweating, or the 
like, or from too great a Conſumption of the alimentary Sub- 
ance, effected by the immoderate Heat of the Parts, the 
Thinneſs of the Humours, the rare Contexture of the Body, 
and Laxity of the Pores, want of Sleep, Bathing, immode- 
rate Exerciſe, or exceſſive Venery ; all which Things cauſe a 
great Diſſolution of the alimentary Matter, and conſequently 
2 great Inanition, and want of Nouriſhment; whence the Food 
is hurry'd out of the Stomach with greater Speed than it 


ht to be. 4 
2 this Affection is owing to Worms conſuming 
the Chyle, as in the Caſe related by Trallian. 

The diagnoſtic Signs of this Diſorder are ſufficiently evi- 
dent, as well to the Patients as Attendants, who cannot but 
obſerve a depraved and exceſſive Appetite, which compels 
them to receive into their Stomaehs an immoderate Quantity 
of Victuals, which afterwards proving burdenſome and 
preflive to Nature, are thrown up again by Vomiting, in 
which Caſe the Diſtemper is the Fames canina ; or, if there bo 
no Vomiting, the Patient is ſeized with a Lipothymy, and 
then it is 2 

The different Cauſes of this Diſtemper are diſtinguiſhable 
by the Circumſtane which are antecedent, attendant, and 
conſequent to it. Acid Evacuations and gr ae. 6. crude 
Stools, and want of Thirſt, are Signs of an Acid abounding 
in the Sto eh. In Defect of Nutrition, the Patients art 


emaciated ; and laſtly, the Signs of Worms are to be taken 


from their proper Symptoms. 

As to the Prognoſtics of this Diſorder, if it depends wholly 
on external Cauſes, there is no Danger, provided theſe are 
ſpeedily remov'd; and what proceeds from Worms carries but 
little er in it, becauſe their Effects ceaſe as ſoon as they 
are deſtroy d. In Pregnancy, where an inordinate Appetite 
is frequent, there is no Danger to be apprehended from it. 

But the Diſtemper is very dangerous when followed by large 
Evacuations or Colliquations of the Body; and eſpecially, 
when after receiving Food, while the Stomach is yet full, the 
Patient is ſeized with — Fits; for when thoſe Things, 
which ought to give moſt Relief, prove of none or ill 
Effect, it is a Sign of a great Diſorder in the Tone of the Sto- 
mach. * 1 2 8 


So alſo the canine Appetite, when the Vomiting or Flux 
is obſtinate, is mo you of Da 1 for it commonly dege- 
nerates into a ien Atrophy, and 
other fatal 2 N l 

For the therapeutic Part, ſince the Fames canina y 
takes its Riſe from redundant Humours inherent and Jodging 
in the Stomach, we are to uſe evacuant and alterative Reme- 


dies, not omitting ſuch as are proper to ſtrengthen the affected 


Part. | 
Evacuation is to be perform'd either by Vomits or P | 
and that by means of ſuch Remedies as are proper for thoſe 


who labour under a want of Appetite; for, though theſe Aﬀec- 


tions are contrary one to „yet are uſually pro- 
duc'd by the ſame Humours, bring ey * ri- 
7255 and ſome very different ſecondary Qualities which af- 
1 ate grep after a ba ee manner. Remedy of this 

ind, which is very much commended Galm, i Hicra 
made into Pill, in the following — 4 on 


Take of choice-Aloes macerated [nutrite] in the Juice of 
Wormwood, one Dram; Troches of Agaric, two Drams; 
Rhubarb pulverized, and ſprinkled with White-wine, one 
Dram; Nutmegs and Spikenard, each half a Dram; Salt 
of Tartar, Maſtich, and Cinnamon, each one Scruplez 
and with Syrup of Wormwood make them into a Maſs 
for Pills, fix of which gilt are to weigh a Dram, 
are a Doſe in the Morning, if the Patient has a mind 


to e thoroughly; or three of them may be taken two 
. Hoek bake Lili, two or three tidy N « Week, n 


Such Remedies alſo as heat and ſtrengthen the Stomach, 
both internal and external, are of very great Service : Of this 
Nature are Syrup of Pontic Wormwood, taken to the 
Quantity of an Ounce in the Morning faſting, for ſome Da 
together; or, inſtead thereof, Wormwood-wine may be ſu 
ſtituted. Or, 


Take Conſerve of Roſemary-flowers, Mint, Lemon 
* Nutmegs preſerved, each half an Ounce ; Che- 
le 121 preſerved, Number one; Confectio Alker- 
mes, Drams ; the inner Membrane of Hens Giz- 
zards prepared, two Drams ; Cinnamon pulverized, and 
Aromaticum Roſatum, each one Dram; make them 
into an Opiate with Syrup of Mint, or into a Conſerve 
with Sugar of Roſes. t it be uſed"in the Morning, 
drinking after it a little generous Wine. 


Salt of Wormwood, or Chymical Oil of Mint, may very 
properly be added to the above-recited Remedies : Or, 


— 
Take of Salt of Wormwood, and Orange-peel, or either 
of them, half a Dram, and take them in Wine or Broth, 


The following Mixture is alſo very effectual: 


Take of Syrup of Quinces, and preſerved Lemon-peel, 
each two Ounces ; Cinnamon-water, one Ounce ; Oil 
of Sulphur, twelve Drops; mix, and give a Spoonful at pro- 
per Intervals. | 


In a very great Frigidity of the Stomach, Cinnamon-water 
by itſelf is of excellent Uſe; or it may be mixed with Syru 
of Wormwood, of Mint, or of Coral, to which Ambergri 
may properly be added. 

2.5 edies are Fomentations, Liniments, and Plai- 
ſters, ſuch as the following. 


Take of the Root of C s, Galangal, Florentine Orris, 
dry'd Lemon-peel, each two Qunces ; the Leaves of Mint, 
Hyſſop, Sage, Roſemary, and Marjoram, each one Hand- 
ful ; Anniſeeds, Bay-berries, Nutmegs, Cloves, and 
Cinnamon, each three Drams ; Flowers of Stœchas, 
Schoenanth, and Roſemary, each one Pugil: Cut and 
bruiſe them, and incloſe them in two Bags, which muſt 
be macerated in generous Wine, and by turns applied 
warm to the Stomach, Or, 


Take Oil of Wormwood, Oil gf Mint, and of Hops, 
each half an Ounce ; Oil of 1 two Drams; Lig- 
num Aloes, Mace, Cinnamon, each a Scruple, with a 
little Wax; make a Liniment. This may be improved 
by adding of Oil of Cloves, fix Drops ; of Muſk and 

mbergriſe, each ſeven Grains: Or a Liniment may 

be 4 of Oil of * and Balſam of Peru; or 
of Oil of Wormwoed, Balſam of Peru, | 


For a Plaiſter. 


Take Maſtich, one Ounce ; Aromaticum Roſatum, ons 

Dram; Oil of Nutmegs, a ſufficient Quantity; mix, 
and make a ſcutiform Plaiſter, which apply to the Re- 
gion of the Stomach. | | - 


Crato greatly recommends the following Plaiſter : 


Take of Ladanum, two Ounces; Wax, ſour Ounces 
Oil of Nutmegs, three Drams; make them into a Maſs 
for a Plaiſter, and add of Tacamahac and Maſtich, each 
one Dram. ; | * 


© Galen, Lib. 7, Meth. Med. adviſes not to ſuffer Plaiſters of 
this kind to continue long on the Place, becauſe by long Con- 
tinuance they diſſolve the natural Heat, ** 
Beſides the above-mention'd Medicines, pure Wine alone, 
drank in ſufficient Plenty, is a moſt powerful Reliever of Hun- 
ger, according to the Aphoriſm of Hippocrates, 21, Seft. 2. And 
the Spirit of Wine, commonly Aqua Vite, has ſtill a 
more powerful Effect that way, | 4 
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Such Medicines as mightily relax and moiſten the Stomach, 


and correct the Acidity of the Humour, have a liar Virtue, 
in taking off the Senſe of Hunger. Of this Sort are all pin- 
guious and oleaginous Things ; as Fats, Oils, and the Extre- 
mities of Animals. Thus Yillanovanus relates, that a certain 
Man, affected with this Diſorder, eat hot Bread dipt in 
Lees of Oil; and that a Woman, in the like Caſe, drank 
twice the melted Fat of Beef with a like Quantity of hot Oil; 


and that both theſe Patients contracted ſo great a Loathing of 


Food, that neither of them eat any thing for five Days, and 
ſo got rid of their Diſtemper. a 

arcotics, by blunting the too exquiſite Senſe of the Sto- 
mach, have a Virtue of moderating the Fames canina. Am 
other Remedies of this ſort, Venice Treacle, when new, is 
common Uſe z becauſe, beſides its narcotic Virtue, it has a 
Power, as an Alexipharmac, of correcting the malignant _— 
lity of the Humours, which ſome ſuppoſe to belong to this 
fection. 

But, becauſe Narcotics are ſeldom, and never without Ne- 
ceſſity, to be uſed, old Venice Treacle is to be uſed at other 
times, as well for the Reaſons above given, as for the ſake of 
corroborating the Parts. . 
Ambergriſe to the Quantity of five or ſix Grains, taken 
in a poach'd Egg, not only ſtrengthens the Stomach, but is 
ſuppoſed to be endu'd with a ſpecific Virtue againſt this Diſ- 
eaſe, Riverius, Prax. Med. 

So far Riveriuf ; and it muſt be confeſs'd, that the moſt ra- 
tional Way of curing a Diſorder, which is caus'd by an acrid 
Humour irritating the Stomach, is, firſt, to evacuate ſuch Hu- 
mour, or correct its Acrimony ; and then to reſtore the Sto- 
mach, and the Organs employ'd in Digeſtion, to their natural 
Tone and State, that no more may be 2 | 

BOUNIAS, Bwies, a Species of Napus, which has a round 
Root, and delights in B, or rugged Places. Blancard. See 

UNIAS. 

BOUSTHE, gebn, a corrupt Word, tho“ found, as Fae- 
ius ſays, in all the Copies of Hippocrates, It is in a P of 
his Tageyyeala, which is, alioapr , d Bagoanius Ben. 
Here plainly appears, ſays Foeſius, a Miſtake, and all Tranſla- 
tors read it Bon9e7v, rendering the Place thus: “ I would with 
« Confidence aſk Aſſiſtance,” or, „I would confidently de- 
* ſire them to give their Aſſiſtance,” For the Subject of the 
Diſcourſe are thoſe Phyſicians, who, being deſtitute of a Me- 
thod of curing, inſinuate themſelves into popular Favour by 
pompous Words. With ſuch Phyſicians Hippocrates declares 
himſelf unwilling to hold a Conference concerning a Method of 
Therapeutics, but rather deſires Aſſiſtance from them, or calls 
upon them to perform, by their Actions, what they ſo confi- 
dently pretended to by their Words. n 
| BO US, Miſleto, growing on Trees, ſuch as Miſleto of 
the Oak. Caſtellus — Dorneus. 82 : 

BRABE, in Oribaſius, is an Herb, a Cubit high, ſhooting 
forth thin Branches on both Sides, with Leaves like thoſe of 
Dittander, but ſofter and whiter. At Top it bears an Umbella 
like that of Elder, with white Flowers. Oribaſ. Med. Coll. 

ib. 11. 

q BRABYLA, d BeaBuae, large, ſweet, black-azure Plums, 
commonly call'd 2 and Hungarian Plums. They are 
reckon'd by Galen, Lib. g. de Alim. Fac. cap. 38. amongſt Ali- 
ments which afford but Itttle Nouriſhment to the Body, and 
are of bad Juice ; but the boil'd Juice is accounted 2 
Stomachic Medicines by the ſame Author, Lib. 6. de C. M. 
8. L. cap. 2. f 
BRACHERIUM. A Surgeon's Bandage and Truſs for an 
Hernia. Caſtellus. Scultetus gives Figures of two of theſe, 
Tab. 39. Fig. 6. and 7. of his Armamentar. Chir. printed 


1657. | 
BRACHIA, Beayiovss, The Branches of Plants, eſpeci ly 
Trees ; ſo call'd becauſe they are extended like the Brachia 
(Arms) of a Man. Blancard. 1 : 
BRACHILAUS. There are two Muſcles which go by this 
Name. The firſt is the Brachiæus internus. a 
This derives its Name from its Situation, lying partly un- 
der the Biceps. It ariſeth fleſhy from the internal Part of the 
Os Humeri, at the Inſertion of the Deltoides and Caracobra- 
chialis Muſcles ; and, deſcending over the Juncture of the Cu- 
bit with the Arm-bone, it's inſerted, ＋ 7 , and partly 
tendinous, to the ſuperior and fore Part of the Ulna. This 
to bend the Arm. 
he ſecond is the 8 a—_— ſeems to be — 
third Beginning of the ellus. Its Origination is continu”; 
from nnn the Inſertion and back Part of the 
Os Humeri to its Cavity, which receives the Olecranum in the 
Extenſion of the Cubit, where, joining with the tendinous Out- 
e of the Gemellus, it is inſerted into the ſuperior and external 
art of the Ulna, call'd Olecranum, and Ancon, or the Elbow. 
er. See GEMELLUS. 
| ACHALES IP ſame p CarPvs, 78185 * 
BRA C „ Braxior, in Hippocrates, figni Bone 
yhich lies between the Cubit and the Joint of the Shoulder, 


BRA 


Galen, in the Beginning of his ſecond Comment on 
Frattures. * 
But the fore Arm, as we 


Hippocrates ef 
ö m_ it, the Avant Bras of the 
French, — properly that of the ſuperior Extremities 
which lies betwixt the Elbow and Wriſt. 

That the Reader may not lie under a Neceflity of turning to 
too many difterent Articles, for an Account of the Parts be- 
paige bag the Arm, I ſhall, in this Place, take into Conſidera- 
tion entire ſuperior Extremities, and deſcribe particularly 
the Bones, Cartilages, and Ligaments, belonging to theſe. 

The Os Humeri, or Bone of the Arm, is both longer and 
thicker than any other Bone of the upper Extremity. It is 
ſituated under the Acromium, along the lateral Part of the 
Thorax, from which, however, it may be remoy'd to a con- 
ſiderable Diſtance in all Directions. Its Figure is irregularly 
cylindrical, and it is thick at one End, and broad at the other. 

It is divided into the Body and two Extremities, or inte an 
1 middle, and lower Part. | 

upper Part is generally call'd the Head of the Os Hu- 
meri, and the Part immediately below that, is call'd the Neck. 

In the Head, we conſider a Half-globe obliquely inclined, 
cruſted over with a ſmooth Cartilage 3| two Tuberoſities, one 
arge, terminating upward in a Point, over-againſt the Half- 

; the other ſmall, laterally between the large one 
and the Half-globe: A or Groove between the two 
Tuberoſities; four muſcular Impreſſions, three of which are 
on the large Tuberofity, one in the Apex, one on the Side op- 
[+7 ug to the Grove, and the third lower down on the ſame 
ide, . the ſmall Tuberoſity upon which the fourth 
is found. Of theſe four Impreſſions, that on the ſmall Tu- 
beroſity, and the ſecond of the other three, are the largeſt. 
All theſe Parts of the Head of the Os Humeri, are one Epiphy- 
ſis in Children, of which very plain Marks remain ſometimes 
in an advanc'd Age. 

The Chanel, or Groove, between the two Tuberoſities, is 
continu'd downwards, in an oblique Direction, thro' one Quar- 
ter of the Long of the Bone; and there becoming rough, it 
forms a muſcular Impreſſion, not always equally ſenſible. The 
Edges of this Chanel are two Ridges, or prominent Lines, 
continu'd down, as it were, from the two Tuberoſities. That 
from the great 'Tuberoſity is the moſt conſiderable, and is con- 
tinu'd down to the Middle of the Bone, where it is loſt in a 
long, broad, rais'd muſcular Impreſſion, more or leſs rough. 
The other, which comes from the ſmall Tuberoſity, is leſs 
prominent, and ſhorter. At the Side of this Ridge, toward 
the lower Part, are two other narrow, longitudinal, and ſuper- 
ficial muſcular Marks, one above the other, the lower Extre- 
mity of the firſt reaching down on the fore Side of the upper 
Extremity of the ſecond. _ RE | 

The middle Part, or Body of the Os Humeri, comes nearer 
to a cylindrical Figure than the Extremities. It is a little rais'd 
at the rough Eminence, or Impreſſion, already mention'd. On 
each Side of this Eminence is another muſcular Impreſſion, 
which uniting immediately below it, it appears to be inclos'd 
between them as between the two Prongs of a Fork. On that 
Side which anſwers to the Middle of the Half-globe, we ſee 
likewiſe a longitudinal muſcular Mark ; and about the Middle 
of that Side which is even with the great Tuberoſity, there is 
an oblique hollow Turning, of a | conſiderable Length and 
Breadth, which, running down by the Side of the fork'd Im- 
preſſion, makes this Part of the Bone appear contorted. 

The lower Extremity of the Os Humeri is triangular from 
its wy nnz and from thence grows very broad and flat, 

being bent a little near the End, towards that Side which an- 
ſwers to the ſmall Tuberoſity in the upper Extremity. It is di- 
vided into three Sides, two anterior, and one poſterior, which 
a Gol broadeſt ; and into three Angles, one anterior, and two 

At the End of this broad Extremity are two Tuberoſities ; one 
ſhort and prominent, anſwering directly to the Middle of the 
Half-globe ; the other oblong, rough, and reſembling a Criſta, 
which anſwers to the Apex of t Tuberoſity of the 
Head. The ſhort Tuberoſity is call'd the internal Condyle, 
the other the external Condyle. 

Between theſe two Condyles, on the very loweſt Part of the, 
concave Side of this Extremity, are two articular Eminences ; 
one double, like a Pully, next the ſhort Condyle ; the other 
rounded, like a ſmall Head, next the lo Condyle. The 
Pully bas a great and ſmall Edge, with a Depreſſion between 
them. The ſmall Edge is loſt in the round Eminence, or 
Head ; the great one is gradually widen'd, and ends in a ſharp 
Ci This Fully is ſituated obliquely ; for, on the 
concave Side, it approaches toward the ſhort Condyle, and, 
on the other, it is turn'd from it. > 

Three Foſlulz are likewiſe obſervable in this lower Part of 
the Bone ; two anterior, one immediately above the Pully, the 
other above the ſmall Head ; and one poſterior, which is ver 
large, and fituated likewiſe immediately above the Pully. 
Children, the Pully, the ſmall Head, and the ſhort Condyle, 


are Epiptiyie. : 


| lated above with the Glenioide Cav | 
Seavula, by Enarthrodia, - 
Bones than in the Sceleton's and 
— neo nfl . The | 
A tion its differe it - uppo | 2 A E. 
Ade freſh Ben, eee w Rae . 
oi 'The Radius is niatly of dds fame Length ich the 
The Bowss of the Fon Ann z and, nt, the Urn. at one End thai at the other, irregularly triangular, 
The fore Arm is made up of two long Bones, whereof one little bent, and ſituated along the Side of the Ulna. .Its Name 
is nam*d Cubitus, or Ulna ; the other Radius. is taken from the Reſ ce it bears to the Spoke of a Wheel. 
The Ulna is irregularly triangulur, diminiſhing in Thickneſs We are to cohſidet in the Bone two rn ny and 


* middle Portion. One Extremity is ſmall, ad like 4 kind of 

middte Part, and two Extremities, one gfeat, the other ſai Head ſet upon a Neck ; the other is large, reſeniling « Pode- 
In the great Extremity we obſerve two Emitiences, one lage, FÄ 
” is. 


Ai e B 


call'd Oltecranum or Ancon ; the other ſmall, call'd „ or 
the Coronoide Apophyſis 3 and two Semilunar ot Sigmoide Ca- e Head, of ſmall Extremity of the Radius, is very ſhort 
vities z one great, the other ſmall. or low, the Top of it is concave, and the Circumference cylin- 
E dtical j and both the Glenoide avity and the Circumference 
roſity, and an obtuſe Point. uberoſity makes the Corner are coyer'd with the ſame ſmooth ſhining cartilaginous Cruſt ; | 
of the Elbow 4 the Pole is ee in th Cavity of 3 ference is broader than the 
the lower Extremity of the Os Humeri, the fore Arm is reſt, Neck is ſmall, and its Si pr bal g! ar 1 
r the Tuberoficy raurd lateral Tuberoſity, which lies directly under | 
Part of the Head, being rough in the Middle and on one Side, 
Rr Cos cn the ies | 
"The Baſis, or g tremity of the Radius, is much 
broader than it is thick, ahd has'two broad Sides, and one nar- 
row. One of the Sides is a little hollow, and ; _ 
thy oy is many convex, and. divide * * i 
minences, or Lines, into three or four itudi 
b more Ala in dem Bones than in d Beale 
, 1 | | ton. narrow Side is concave lengthwiſe, and between jts 
other. It is arti , cover'd with. a ſmooth Cartilage, and Edges, and thoſe of the two broad Sides, two Angles are form'd, 


ivided thro? its whole which the three Sides are diſtinguiſh'd ; and, -oppaſite to 
45 broad Sides ſorm a common 2 a third —_— This 
natrow Side ends iii a ſemilunar Cavity, border'd with a 
Cartilage, and lying almoſt i the ſame Direction with the ube- 
roſity. The Sides end at theit common Angle, by an 


— | 
The whole Baſis ends in an ob'ong, ttiangulat : 

Cavity, the Cartilage of which, is condinu's over 1 fees 

Edge of the narrow Side. is is an articular Cavity, reſems f 


Y Arch, and endihg on one Side at the St Ide Apos 


fala already mention d. It is cover d with a Cartilage as well and hollow'd on the other, by the Cavity of the 1 
as the great one, of which it appears to be a true Continuation, . It appears divided into two Portions by a ſmall tranſver 
end it Love ts Gn DOE Ne oe. Near this Ca- er ee Re To gs 


vity, under the Coranoide there is a v a cartilaginous Production, the iption of w 
— muſcubr Impreon, fmeimes fn „u- 7 41 Hig of fre Fee Deſcription * a 
is upper Extremity is obli Oblqulty to | or Radi f | 
chat of the Pully in the Os Humeri. AY _ between the — in the H 
The ſmall Extremity is cylindrical, of 2 lefs Diameter than ſemiluhat Cavity inthe Baſis. It has three Sidei 
| ; | ei 
over the two toncate Sides from the Gonvi 
ſmooth ilape;z and the Circumfetence is broader between the > Sidi 
of the Coro Apophyſis, and fmall Sigmoide Cai 


, 


ſhort 


BR 

| ft bs articulated with the Ou Humeri, a 
the Cavity in the T'op of its Head v4 
lower Exttemity of the other Bone. nformation it 
would he capable of moving in all Buren ons ; Nha as it is ty” 
to the Ulna at both Extrechities, tri 2 1 on the ſmall Con- 
dyloide Head, at the Jower Extremity of the Os Humeri, are 
confitr d to two Kinds ; that of * when it turns on the 
Sides of the Extremities of che Ulna, and that of Flexlon and 
Extenſion, in common with the Ulna; and both theſe Motions 
may be perform'd at the fattie time. 

e Articulation of the Radius with the Bones of the 8 

pus ſhall be explain'd in deſcribing theſe Bones. | 


The Bent of the Hane and, fy the Bons, of te 
CARPUs. 


The Hand fs the vg Part of the upper Erg, 
divided into the Carpus, Metacarpus, Fingers 


of 
ead at the 


„ 
t may be 


further divided into the concave and convex Side, The concave forme, and Lenticulare, from its Figure and Size, is ir 


Side is likewiſe call'd the Inſide, becauſe it is commonly, and, 
as it were, naturally, turn'd toward the Body, and ſo hid. The 
convex Side is, for the ſame Reaſon, nam'd the Outſide, as 
being, for the moſt part, turn'd nnd, and expos d to View. 
The firſt is alſo nam'd the Hollow or Palm of the Hand, the 
other the Back of the Hand. 
© The Carpus, or Wriſt; conſiſts of eight ſmall, unequal, and 
ular Bones; and, taken all 2 7 they repreſent a ſort 
of otto (Grote) of an irr uadrangular Figure, and 
connected principally with the Baſis of the Radius. Conſider d 
in this manner, the whole Collection of them has two Sides, 
and four Edges. One of the Sides is convex and external, the 
other contaye and internal. The Convexity of the Outſide js 
pretty uniform, but the inner or concave Side has four Emi- 
nences, one at each Corner. One of the ” Edges S 
the fore Arm, and is, as it were, the Head of th 
another Edge may be term'd the Baſis, and touches * 4-0 
carpus; the third is toward the Point of the Radius, and the 
fourth toward the Point of the Ulna. The firſt of theſe laſt I 
ſhall call the ſmall Edge, and the other the great Edge. 
The Bones of the Carpus are divided into two Rows; the. 
firſt of which lies next the fore Arm, the ſecond next the Me- 
Each Row conſiſts of four Bones, but the fourth of 
the firſt Row lies, in a manner, out of, its Rank. Each Bone 
has ſeveral cartilaginous Surfaces for their mutual Articulations ; 
and, in ſome of them, for their Articulations with the Radius, f 
and Bones of the Metacarpus and Thumb. 
It is to no purpoſe to diſtinguiſh the three ordin 
ſions in any of theſe Bones, except one; but, in mo 
we may conſider fix Sides, one external, turned toward the , 
convex Surface of the Carpus; one internal, toward the con- 
cave Surface; one toward the fore Arm, which I call the bra- 
chial Side; one toward, the Fingers, which I call the Digital, 
Side; one toward the Point of the Radius, or the Radial Side; 
and one toward the Point of the Ulna, or the Cubital Side. 
Of theſe Sides ſome are beay others cartilaginous or arti- 
cular, "Theſe laſt I ſhall call S des, the other Surfaces, as be- 
ing Portions of the common Sutface of the Carpus in its natu- 
lf Situation. 


To diftinguiſh theſe eight Bones from each other, they are 
call'd firſt, ſecond, third, and fourth Bones of the firſt or ſe- 
cond Row, beginning to count from the Radius or Thumb, 

Lyſerus has been at the Pains to give a particular Name to. 
each of them: He calls the firſt Ra of the firſt Row Os Sca- * 
88 or Naviculare; the ſecond, Os Lunare; the t ird, 

Cuneiforme; the fourth, Os Piſiforme The firſt Bone 
of the ſecond Row, Os Prapezidm ; the ſecond,” Os Tra- 


Dies , 
of them, 


8 K A 


Radius. "The cut and inner Surfaces'are Hall ad 
— CB IPG, e grace.» 


Ov Coba iron 


The third 8 the firſt Row, call'd Cungifarme from i 

Figure, 1 * rather like a Wedge ſticking between the = 
Rows. has a rough Surface, 70 a ſmall T Tubercle u bo 
which forms the 2 Fart of the cubital Edge of the 
and four, articular Sides, whereof one is convex, which — 
pletes the articular Convexity of the Carpus; one orbicular 
and internal, or on the concave Side of the Carpus, on which the 
Os Piſiforme is ſet; and two which make an Angle between 
theta; one for the Os . and the other for the Os 
Unciſorme. * 


ial; , 


5006 5 | "IS © 


The fourth Bot of the fel Row, call'd Orbiculare,. 2 1 
round. It has but one cartilaginous Side, . irregularly ofbicu Y 
the Border or Ci Wa ee which att gy a.ſort of — 
row Collar. The reſt of the Bone is rough, convex, and ir- 
regularly round, making one Ibs Babe four Eminences on the 
concave Side of the Carpus, „and the Os Cunei- 
forme, may be ſuppos'd to make a third Row diſtin from the 
other two, 

The four Bones of the fecond Row lic all ina Line, the firſt 
being articulated with the Thumb, the reſt with the Meta- 


* 
8 afk. 


The firſt Bone of the ſecond Row is nam'd Trapezium, as 
being ſuppos'd to be of an N ſquare Figure. Its outer 
Surface is rough, and makes a ortion of the convex Side of 
the Carpus. On its inner Surſace is an oblong Eminence, 
which makes one of the four Eminences on the concave Side of 
the us; and, on the fame Side, it has a Groove or Cha- 
nel. There is Wikewile a {mall Tubercle on the outer Surface. 

It has ſeveral articular cartilaginous Sides; one Brachial, 
one Digital, tal, and two Cubital Sides, | 

The Brachial Side, which is hollow, is articulated with the. 

Scaphoides; the Digital, with the firſt Phalanx of the 
humb ;_ one of the Cubital Sides, with the Os ae, 
and the other with the firſt Bone of the Meta 

The Side which is articulated, with, the firſt RE: of the 
Thumb, appears to be made up of two ſuperficial, Sigmoide or 
Semilunar alf-fides, di Ringuilh'd by an Eminence of the ſame. 
1 being each more hollow LEES the Sides than at the 
ddle, which makes a Portion of 2 Hire of Juperhcial. Pully, 


with the Ed zes much worn. 
One of the Cubital Sides, which re with the Os 


Trapezoides, is the other the fir * 
n Bikes (ak. * uy 1 
L 05 TrarkzorDrs. Wes, 
; The fecn 115 int the e By, Sterne 1 Nays 
ramidale, rather n rape a 
« rid with the Point b broke 7 ; 1 Babs gas A F586 0 . 
outer or CONVEX Side of the Campus, and its Point * Part of * 


concave Side. 

It has ſevefal rdcular Sides 390 Brachial, which "the 5 
of All, e one Digi 
notch'd on each Side, and divi 


„and articulated with the Os 

a, conſiderable * 
ts avles, by by a ſort of moody {a 5258 N which) _ 
AY ance of Pully, lated with; the Baſis of the 
etacarpal Bone; one Nate, ale triangular, 


ezoides ; the third, Os MS) arid N fourth, Os Un: _ articulated with the Os Trapez lum, and one Cubital, a lit 
= 4 * . e 1 ; hollow, and e, with cee Fe en : ok 
ial Os Scarnomes.. 1/4. | = 2 Os MAcSi e 1 2 957 —— * N 
The” firſt Bone of the Riff Row is term d. 8 1 in. third Rege ofthe babe Bl call'd 0.4 en, ie 
Greek, and Naviculare in Latin, from its Reſerablance 10 4 the oe of All the Bones of t Ba is — 
ſmall Boat. Next the Radius it 1 convex wy {hich it, able” Length; and has a kind bj 955 Shar 1 
is articulated” with the Baſis of chat Bone ; Ta ex 


which is one of the four Emifiences on the Shea e of. 
Carpus. "Toward the Thutab 14 has two Half-fides ; a large. 
one for the Os Trapez ium, an a mall one for the Os Trape- 
zoides. It has likewiſe a hollow We for the Os Ma: znum, aud — 
2 ſmall ſemilunar Side for % NI unare. ; ABA! Ws and "HE 
Surfaces e rough. EI enero 
Daewoo? gt v1 — — A b 


The Bane of the firſt Row js call'd Lunare, becauſe 
of a Creſcent... The articular Sides 


one of ts Sides is in om, 
in this Bode are four in Number z. one convex, for the Baſis of. 
one 
hich,. 


the Radius ; 0 "one Ls 1 AY Scaj 3 3 
une w 
os hi . forms py 0 95 


triangular, for the Os 
bo the Head of the Os 9 be convex Sides. 
oper th chat of the Os Scaphoides, a oblong Con- 


541 


wil the hollow Side of the Os Se 


yexity, anſwering to the oblong Concavity in the Baſs of the 


\ 


\ TY 'd into. the Cotyloide 


Cay, orm d e 
the firſt Row; 3, and this er 
ree of Flexion and Exte f 
be Digital . is. Me op) e 65 
war triangular,. the Apex being turn inward. It 8 0 
lated with the ſccond Mctacazpal E ne, and.is alſo a li 


55 ea bree e 1 6 


0 ir is arti», 
3 5 with 7 50 1 25 9 ar the Bu 


— is with- 


ig double, anſwering to. a like 

ich it is articu 
Ss in the Ox Uno we, me ihe no f the convex 
Side of the 9 Ade 0ugh and unev for the In- 
ſertion of Li ts,,.. The, G IN rough, 
Af, 


but narrower z and ro 
Pd with, ſmall 85 


Which, in the natural COP 


Ligaments. 0 


42 


TTY 


"IAG C {14 1 lis 
E via ne Ds Genen 

i Bath ths of the ſecond Row r ta, conſider th 
Body, and hook'd or Coin On . 6500 whence it has th 


* Niet m e An 


" «A 0 - 
enn 


Name of Unciforme. 5 uu, one of the four Emi- 
nences on the,concaye Side of. us, is flat, and the hob. 
low Toy of its Curvature is is un' d toward the Os Magn 


um, 
The outer Surface of its Body is rough,, and, ip eme re, 


triangular. It completes hy conyex. vide of, the, „ and 
ng] ts Nas Lemans NAS 
ide 
It has oo he r3} Sriguow 50, Gas Radiat, one 
The Radial 840 wn is double, wiſwerig x; to the Cubital Side of 


the Os Magnum. The: Brachial Ae 5 very oblique, partly 
a little concave, and partly a little convex, apſwering to the. 
Digital Side of the Os me. The, Digital: Side is 


double, or diſtinguiſh'd, into, two Halves, by a Sigmoide angu- 
bas Lim, for its Articulation. with. the two laſt B e 
et | 
The Bones of the us are articulated with each other by 


Arthrodia, but the firſt Row. farms a ſort of Ginglymus wit 
the ſecond, becauſe the Head of the Os um may turn in 


the Cotyloide Cavit of the firſt Row, while the two 
Bones of the ſecond ap fide 1 upon the Digital Side of the Os 
Scaphoides, - and the Os. U in the ſame” manner on 


the Os Cuneiſorcme. 

When all theſe Bones are in their — ty 00. a tranſ- 
verſe Depreſſion is form'd on the Pare Side of the Carpus, by 
which t x two Rows are diſtinguiſh'd. This Depreſhon 
pears moſt between. the 4. U Scaphoides and the three laſt Bones 
of the ſecond Row, and looks. like a kind of Fold, by which 
the ſecond Row is thrown a little back upon the Coovexit of 
the firſt. The four Eminences on the concave Side of the 

us are for the Inſertion of a ſtrong tranſverſe Ligament. The 
inner Subſtance of all theſe Bones is ſpungy, and on reap 
are not ray compact. * 


The Bowes of the Mar ncanvvs. 1 75 
The Midas is the ſecond Part of the Hand, 


between the us and Fingers... The nts, who call” 

the Carpus, nia from whence th 2 ord Bracelet 

ſeems to de deriy d, term'd the Metacarpus Fa . 
The Metacarpus conſiſis of four Bone de of which 

wy a broad” 17 Cavity, call'd the Palm of che a ; al. Bee amr 
a gentle Convexity, call'd; the Back of 9 


tient Anatomiſts reckon'd five Bones in the, 1 8 1 25 


cluding, that Bone which is now look d 
of the Thumb. Sherk. 

The Bones of the Metacarpus are long, thicker of Foy the Fa 
Ee era ar ge 
ne rſt is reſt are leflen 
in all their 3 The two firſt ate Ae tho 


rare] 
"Each 2 ag: is divided into the Extremities and Middle-part ; 
or into a Baſis, Body, and Head. The Baſcs are angular, and 
rurn'd toward the us.z the Heads rounded like Cangyles, 

and turn'd toward the Fingers. Both are cover'd with Car- 


tilages, and the Heads remain for a ie e very — 


Epiphyſes. 
he are narrow, and almoſt an e 
Palm of the Hand; toward the Back of 2 their 8 


is conſiderable ; but, on the other: two Sag, ar 
broad ; and there the have ſmall articular 9 hich 1 4 
lateral Sides, The Heads are flatted. "x Rau the two Sides, which 


anſwer to the lateral Sides of the Baſis 1 115 95 greateſt Con- 
vexity is; turn'd toward the Palm of the Han terminating in 


ERIN | 
oft e ge 5 
* 

6 8 „ Saccnb Bent. y 


The ſecond Bone of the M the middle 
Finger, and has this peculiar tt, — 1s is 8 1 


Een 
took the Wege. 5. 8 
artichhted W of the 5 
Ken np 
M mo 


Frog Sides, wth tho 
Metacarpus. 
mae . 
- he third Bone of the Met: 


the F Ri: 
being lefs than the firſt and fecor ha, pt 
„and 33 leſs - the two 1 
principal Side thereof, it is ulated with the firft Half of 
nciforme. 


— ide of the Os ſmall lateral er 
R of ſecond and fourth Bone of eta 


carpus. 


os £44 =y4 wh 


BIKE ISTSvot 
+ $03 Yano 


= 
- — 


Founrn Wh. * 


in fourth Bos or de M — 
The principal. Side of irs Baſis — pra gulir, as 
in the other Bones, is all of an "equal Mü, 2 wan Sohne, 
ſomewhat convex, ſome what - contave, arid is articulated with , 
the ſecond Half of the Side of the Os Unciforme. 1 * 
ral Side it joins the corre ſpopding Side of the' GE the 

ne; but in a much Hofer manner” than in the othe 525 
lations of the like Kind. W 
Tuberofity. — 


=! — of. the. Fixanns. 


N The Finger make ihe third Part of the Hand, nhl brit 
the whole upper Extremity. They are five in Number in each 
Hand, call'd the Thumb, the f6re-Einger; the middle Finger, 
the Ring: finger, and the little Einger. 

They may be faid in general to repreſent the fame Number 
of compound, long, mall, bon ids, convex" ph ons 
pry ſomewhat concave on the the” and Join-d ir Baſes 

155 


e Carpus and Me us, from whence they 
and end in à fort of ſmall Heads: 95 Og 
of all ehe Elngers; dent w that; 
The fecond and fourth a 


15 
The Thumb is the bi 
the third; call'd-the long 

ſhorter than the third ; the fourth being a xery little — 2 
the ſecond. The fifth is the ſmalleſt of all, 

Each Fin ＋ — of three Pieces, call'd Pholanges,; the 
firſt of whi ug 2nd thicber vip 4p ſecond 1 and te 
ſecond than = thi Each Phalans is divided, in the lang 
manner as an entire Finger, into @ Baſis, middle Portion, 3 
Head ;- into . Sides, one 72 the other concave; and 
Er The Baſes of remain. — Bon 

=py ip -— 1 as well as de Herts af the 


$149 Fringe PHALanx of ther From: 


The firſt Phalanx of the — 412 like po the or 
Fingers, Antient Authors reckon d it among nes of 
— which it reſembles. very much; then they 


counted Bones, allowing only two Phalanges ty 
the Thumb. The * . be — 


is very much 

tten'd, and broader , toward the e den the Baſis, 
n the A Side, is a Kind 2578. . in ſome 
iſhes it into two Part, Its Head is like thoſe of 


. — metacarpal 


The articular Side 


tten'd at the I. p 
is proportion d tothe 


Bogen, 7 4 9 355 


two obtuſe Points. Several Notches and F ollulz break in of Fed Os IL. — of ns ; and fram'd in ſuch 
the lateral BL and the flat Sides of the Heads are a b pon —.— Lk ee! e jo both 
preſs d, a {mall "Tuberdle. Ang, in the Middle: of each De- ones . Ir eac e . N n has ſom very 
preſſion. hl in it, lie Ging glymus, rea- 
Ide Body of each Bone is ontrated, of a gil Fi | A and 1 — Ny Adductio 
ure, and diſtinguiſh'd into chree Sides, whereof one is external, m, hat wh Dj rulty permits the Were N 
Har WR raves contributing. to make the Back of the des run counter; to.each other. 1 
ud ek oo de , l cot Jeng. fn err Be eo whe gy 
turn” uely towar v 0 towar or ſe Reaſons } 
Thei his Sie ar bee . he ae Ni 2 1— — —"ag 1 vo 
ww two internal Sides, 15 1 r 
bay by theſe two Sides, 2 the Angle mp TT * * e 1 ee eee * po 
H ay of the Pay. ft e Hand i bm. PEEL ea ol the Thamb.is(bortes.ghan- the rfl; 
its Body co r ſemiey lindrigal on one Side, flat on the 
00 | the Edge. be anioular Side 
is -gently. rater and ſurrounded near the Edges 
iel ere ben — 24 
1 or tion fel * pr MOrc 
on the LI Side; and on 2 exc id of 


halanx ar © Yd ta 
TIP are yp deſtro 
6 Imprefiions or Marks of the 
articular 


rough Lines, one near cac 


cleaning the Bones ; they are 


BRA 


other Articu- 


Tuned PHALANX- 
The third Feng of the Thumb repreſents the half 
or ef me, cut wile ; and by joining it to the 

of the other „an entire Cone is form'd. 
convex Side is more even than the flat Side ; and on each 
there is a Tuberoſity near the Baſis. The Baſis has two 
Sides, which form a Ginglymus, with the Head of the ] 
Phalanx. Pre 
circular Border ; which, on the flat Side of the Bone, repre- 
The Finct Rs, ; 
The other four Fingers in 


ſents a 
and their 2 in 
— —"_ are al _ of the ſame Structure, differing chiefly 


ee. The fore | -fingers are almoſt equal, only the 
fore Finger is — ——— igger, and ſometimes a little 


rter than the other. The middle Finger is the longeſt ; and 
little Finger the leaſt. Almoſt the Proportions are to 
be obſerved in the 


Finsr PHALANGES. 


Tue firſt Phalanges of theſe four Fi 


are made nearly in 
the ſame manner with the ſecond of 


Thumb ; only they 


j in proportion, flatter on the concave Sides more + 
— 414 ides, The Edges of the flat Sides have 
the fame Line as the ſecond x of the Thumb. 


Their Baſes are more hollow for their Articulations with the 
Heads of the metacarpal Bones, and their Heads are like Pullies, 
28 in the ſecond Bone of the Thumb. 


Second PHALANGES. 


The Logos ges art ſhorter, narrower, and thinner 
th ſhe Both ges are ſomewhat incurvated, and 
refem each other in Structure, t that the ſecond con- 
tract by D from their Baſes to the Heads, which are 

ſmall ; and that their Baſcs ed 1 * for (how 7 — 
culation, by a Ginglymus; wit ea the — 
langes. „Nai dr Mer have the ſame rough Lines already 


Tut PHALANGES 


The third Phalanges are in every thing like that of the 
Thumb, except that they are ſmaller, cach of them being pro- 
portion'd to the Fingers they belong to. 

It is to be obſerved concerning all the Pha „ that their 
Baſes have ſmall Tuberoſities ; and their Heads, except thoſe of 
the laſt Phalanges, have on each Side a roundiſh fort of Foſſula, 
border'd with Eminences. - = 


The particular Situation and Uſer of the Boit£s of the Urrzx 


ExTREMITIES. 


The Hand is generally repreſented in Sceletons and 5 
as lying in the ſame Plane, and in the ſame longitudinal Di 
Rion with the Bones of the fore Arm. This gives a very falſe 
Idea of its true Situation, which, with reſpect to the fore Arm 
is oblique in two. reſpefts. The Back of the Hand i inclined 

convex Side of the s, and makes an a with 
the fore Arm; and, beſides, the fourth Bone of the Metacar- 
pus is inclined towards the Ulna in particular. In a Word, 
the Breadth of the Hand makes an Angle with the Breadth of 
the fore Arm; and the "Thickneſs of the Hand, at the ſame 
time, with the Thickneſs of the fore Arm. I mean here that 
Part of the fore Arm which is next the Hand. 
Ibis is owing to the Structure and Situation of the Bones of 
the us, to their Connexion with thoſe of the fore Arm. 
Firſt, two Rows of theſe Bones make a fort of tranſverſe 
Fold on the convex Side of the 3 and the articular Bra- 
chial Sides of the two firſt Bones of the firſt Row are turn'd a 
little toward the ſame convex Side of the Carpus ; which obliges 
the whole Hand to be a little bent back in its natural Situation. 
Secondly, the of theſe Bones next the Ulna is much ſhorter 
than that next the Radius, which makes the Cubital Edge of the 
pellet nan 1 2 | 5 0 
Dy not conſidering this, a Space is 
in les, between the a tags md dong Os 
Cuneiforme of the It ought likewiſe to be 
r 
the other t in a and ma 
ns I IIS 4 
In chi obli 


que and natural Situation of the Hand, the Fin- 
ſeparated, the Extremity of 


next the Ulna is ſhorter than | 
The 


and made into a ſort of Gutter or 
of the Thumb, and the eaſy Motion tacarpal 
Bone ; and if at the fame time we bend the Fingers, and preſs 


them cloſe together, we both ſhorten and contract the Hand; 
and thereby form à Hollow, which is called Diogenes's Cup. 
In the lagert we ought likewiſe to remark, that the 


and firſt 

of the other Fingers, be moveable in many Directions, 

and framed nearly in the ſame manner as that of the Os Humeri 
with the Scapula ; yet theſe cannot be moved round 
their Axes. This is not owing to their Conformation, but to 
the want of proper Muſcles. ſame thing cannot be ſaid of 


culated, would not allow of ſuch a Motion. 
The Thumb is ſituated — the other Fin 


makes an hollow with the Radius, and a prominent 
Angle with the ſecond Phatanx ; but both this, and the third 
„lie in a trait Direction, like that of the fore Arm. 
The Carpus is the Baſis and Centre of all the Motions of the 
„except that of Rotation. By means thereof, we can 
the Hand in all Directions, but with more Eaſe toward the 
and Edges, than any other Way. The four Bones of the 
ſecond Row may have a ſmall Degree of Motion on the firſt; 
ſuch as a Gi us can allow of, l 
Radius is in a manner the Handle of the Hand; and it 
is chiefly by means thereof, that we can move the Hand reci- 
. ing either Edge of it toward the 
y. This Motion or Attitude is term'd Pronation; and 
when the Cubital, or ſmall Edge, is toward the Body, it is 
term'd Supination. In the natural and moſt ordinary Situation 
of the Hand, the Palm is turn'd toward the Body, and not the 


"i. Diſpokition of the Hand determines the true Situation 
of the Radius, which is not on one Side of the Ulna in a pa- 
rallel Direction, as the Figures and Sceletons commonly repre- 
ſent it; but the Radius croſſes the Ulna obliquely in ſuch a 
manner, as that the Styloide a 45 in both Bones are 
directly over- againſt each other, is is its true natural Situ- 
ation. The Radius, being bent, may be ſtill farther crofs'd over 
the Ulna, than in its natural Situation; and this happens in 
Pronation, but in Supination it is parallel to the other Bone: 
Uina fupports the Handle of the Hand, without being 
itſelf articulated with the Hand. Two lateral Ginglyms, an 
very ſtrong Ligaments, connect the Radius cloſely with it, ſo 
3 8 the * violent Are Ln two Room y_ - 
g en we puſh or prefs any thing with the Hand, 
238 Force is ſuftain'd by the Radius, the Baſis of which 
ſupports the Wriſt, and its concave Head is ſtrongly preſs'd 
| the ſmall inferior Head of the Os Humeri. oblique 
irection of the Pully of the Ulna is the Reaſon, that, in 
bending the fore Arm upward, the Extremity of that Bone. is 
naturally turn'd toward the Thorax, and not without Difficulty 
toward the Articulation of the Scapula. h 
An Account of the and Ligaments are not lefs ne- 
ceſſary to a Knowledge of ſuperior Extremities, than the 
preceding Detail of the Bones. For this Reaſon, I ſhall give 


_ Wanshow's Remark! upen the. Furz Bonns. 
by which the Hemiſphere of the Head of the 
Or Humeri is covered, is gradually thicker toward the Middle, 


1 


han toward the Edges. 
' 3 39 P I I . , ka . . 5 1 
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T6 four Slices er its Tubtobtith, whit pe le 
45 in dry Bones. ferve only fo the Infettion of the Tendons 


of four Muſcles which move the Os Humeri on the 8 ul. 
The Channel or Sin Oo Men two neo ties is 
covered by a thin Cru i ars rather ligamentary 
— n and partly by a * Stratum, of which 
hereafter, CLE eg 
| The Trochlea and ſmall Head of the Jawer Extremity of the 


Os Humeri are covered by 'a common Cog, in which the 
ſame Proportion of Thickneſs is obſeryable, "as in that of the 


upper Extremity, This holds pretty generally of all the con- 
vex articulat Cartilages. 1 ed. 

The Foffuls near the Pulley and ſmall Head ate covered 
with a kind of thin cartilaginous or ligamentary Vatniſh. 

The Capfolar or mucilaginous Ligament loofly ſurrounds 
the v hole Articulation of the Scapula with the Head of the Os 
Humeri, From its Inſertion round the Edge of the Glenoide 
Cavity, it is continued over the Hemiſphere of the Head of the 
Os Humeri, ànd fixed neat its Edges, towards: the muſcular 
Surfaces of che great and ſmall Fuberohties, -— | 

Afterwards! parting, from them om both Sides, in the la 
Space left between the two Tuberoſities, that is, between 
ſmall Tuberofity and the -Joweſt Surface of the great FM 
it runs down gradually on the Neck of the Bone below 
loweſt Part of the cattilaginous Hemiſphere, . **_ . 

In all this Courſe the Capſula is r fixed in the Bone, 
except in the ſmall Space left between the two Tuberoſities, 
that is, at the Channel or Sinus, where it forms a ProduCtion 
like the Tube of a Funnel, proportion'd to the Capacity of the 
Channel, and ſtrongly fix'd in the upper Portion thereof. This 
membranous Tube is the Vagina of the inter-articular Tendon 
of the Biceps, | F 

The true Ligament of this Joint appears to be compoſed of 
two Ligaments cloſely united together; one a Capſular Liga- 
ment, which ſurrounds the whole Articulation ; and the other, 
fram'd by ſeveral true Ligaments which run over, and cloſely 
adhere to the former in different Places. 

Thus the Capſula, or mucilaginous Bag of this Articulation, 
is in part ſtrongly united to four flat Tendons inſerted in the 
two Fuberoſitics and in part covered by true ligamentary 
Bands, which, between the. four Tendons, and on both Sides 
of the firſt and laſt, form a conſiderable Thickneſs. The Teſt 
of the Space between the firſt or ſuperior Plane of the great 
Tuberoſity and the ſmall Tuberofity is ſo little provided With 
ligamentary Fibres, that it has been believed to be altogether 
without them; and Anatomiſts have ſatisfy'd themſelves with 
telling us, that in theſe Places the orbicular Ligament is v 
rough on the Outſide, but ſhining and ſmooth on the Inſide. 

n the Body of the Os Humeri there are two particular Li- 
gaments, which I term intermuſcular, ot lateral. They are 
long, flat, thin, ſtrong, and narrow, fixed on one Edge along 
the two lower Thirds of the Bone, and reaching to both Con- 
dyles. They are braced pretty tight, and are very narrow at 
the upper Part, but broader toward the Condyles. 

The lower Extremity of the Os Humeri is joined to the 
Bones of the fore Arm by two Faſciculi of Ligamentary Fibres, 
one fixed to the internal Condyle, the other-to the external. 
Each Faſciculus is compoſed of K ibres cloſely joined together at 
the Condyle, and afterwards parting in diſtint Bands like a 
Gooſe's Foot. 

The Capſular Ligament is fixed to the Condyles, and there 
covers them; and afterwards it is fixed round both Sides of 
this lower Extremity above the Foſſulæ. Its Inſertion in theſe 
Sides is Archwiſe; FA that it is there at a much — Diſtance 
from the Articulation, than at the Condyles. The Foſſulæ are 
ſlightly varniſh'd over with a cartilaginous Subſtance. _ 

his Capſula appears to be ſtrengthen'd by a Ligamentar 
Web, the Fibres whereof croſs each other in different Di- 
rections; but we. muſt, not take for Li y Filaments 
ſome tendinous Fibres of Muſcles, to which the Capſula adheres 
very cloſely. It appears larger and looſer when the Muſcles 
are ſeparated from it, than in its natural State, when cloſely 
united to the Muſcles. , 

The two Sigmoide Cavities in the upper Extremity of the 
Ulna are covered by a Cartilage common to both; Which is a 
little interrupted about the Middle of the Edges of the Cavities 
by the tranſverſe Notches mentioned before, This cartilagi- 
Mg Of 0. by. Jy 0 TOO in "ths 

idqle. | : 

The inferior Extremity, or ſmall Head of the Ulna, is 
cruſted over by a Cartilage round its cylindrical Border, in the 
„ pophyſis'; and for ſome Space on the 

yſis itſelf. 

The Cartilage which covers the Head of the Radius is like- 
wiſe ſtretched over the cylindrical Border thereof ; and a lateral 
Portion of the muſeular Tu immediately below the 
Neck is alſo covered with a thin ſhining Cartilage. q 

All the concave Side of the Raſn of the Radius ca 8. 
rn 1 by a ſmall cartilaginous prominent Line. The 
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literal Notch of the Baſs is likewiſe covered by a Gdnblitktlo 


of the ſame Cartilage. 


The lateral Half-grooves or Channels of the Baſis of this 
Bone likewife to be cruſted over with 'a Grtilagihous 


Matter ; but this T gather take to be Portions of the annular 
Ligaments. | | | 


At the Baſis of the Radius there is likewiſe a particulat addi- 
tional Cartilage, or triangular Production, longer than. it is 
broad, very thin, and rather flat than-concave on both its ſmooth 
Sides. It is fixed by its Baſis,” or ſhorteſt Side, to the lateral 
Sigmoide Notch of the Baſis of the Radius, in ſuch a manner 
as that one Side of it is on a Level with the large cartilaginous 
Surface of the Baſis of the Bone, and its Apex directly fits 
to the Styloide Apophyſis. The other Side touches the flat Ex- 
tremity of the ſmall Head of the Ulna, but is not fixed to it. 

This Cartilage may be term'd the interarticular Ca of 
the Joint of the Wriſt. It is tied to the Radius by very ſhort 
Ligaments ; and ſliding on the ſmall. Head of the Ulna, it fol- 
lows all the Motions of the Radius. It is therefore a ſort of 
articular ProduQtion of the lower Side of the Baſis of the Radius, 
and fills in the natural State the void Space, which, in the Sce- 
leton, * between the End of the Ulna, and the neigh- 
bouring Bone of the Carpus. ; 

Some of the Ligaments of the Bones of the fort Atm are 
common to them with the Os Humeri; ſome common to 
them with the Bones of the Hand; and fome are p s 
Thefe laſt are two in Number; one call'd the interoſſeous Li- 
gament of the fore Arm ; and one which may be termed the 
coronary Ligament of the Radius, To theſe may be added the 
annular r which only ſerve for the Paſſage of Tendons, 
and other Ligamentary Expanſions, which may be called muſ- 
cular Ligaments. | 

The interofleous Ligament of the fore Arm is very like that 
of the Leg. It is fixed by one Edge along the = Angle of 
the Ulna, and by the 4 along that of the Radius. It is 
principally made up of two very ſtrong Planes of Fibres, which 
croſs each other at oblique Angles,” and leave Holes at different 
Diſtances for the Paſſage of the Blood-veſſels, ; 

This Ligament ties the two Bones cloſely togethet ; and the 
two Plangs ſerve for the Inſertion of ſeveral Muſcles. In the 
Supination of the Hand it is very tightly braced ; but in Prona- 
tion it is folded a little Lengthwiſe. 

The Coro Ligament of the Radius is a ſoft of Liga- 
mentary Hoop ſurrounding the circular Circumſerence of tt 
Head of that Bone, reaching from one Side of the ſmall lateral 
ſigmoide or tranſverſe Cavity of the Ulha to the other, in an 
Arch, which is about three quarters of a Circle, It is v 
ſtrong, and comes near the Solidity of a Cartilage. The Side 
next the Radius is very ſmooth ; and though it connects that 
Bone very clofely to the Ulna, yet it leaves it room enough to 
turn in the Motions of Pronation and Supination. 

The Capſular Ligament of the Joint of the Elbow runs 
down from its Inſertion in the Os Humeri, and is fixed in the 
Olecranum round the Edge of the great Sigmoide Cavity, in- 
cluding both the Apex of the Olecranum, and of tae Coro- 
noide Apophyſis. It likewiſe runs over the Head of the Radius, 
and is fixed to the Coronary Ligament quite round. Thus it com- 
pletely ſurrounds the Articulation of theſe three Bones, and ſerves 
to contain the mucilaginous Liquor furniſhed by the Glands, and 
fatty Subſtance, both which are found in great Quantities near 
the Extremity of the Bone which forms the Elbow, 

The true common Ligaments by which the Os Humeri is 
connected to the Bones of the fore Arm, ca'l'd lateral Liga- 
ments, are the two Faſciculi before-mentioned, which, 44 
ing inſerted” in the Condyles of the Os Humeri, #e expanded 
like a Gooſe's Foot. That which is fixed in the inner Condyle 
may be call'd Brachio-cubitale, and the other Brachio-radiale. 

he Brachio-cubital Ligament running down over the Ca 
ſula, to which it cloſely adheres, below the great Edge of the 
Trochlea of the Os Humeri, is inſerted like Radii of which 
its other Extremity fixed in the Condyle is the Centre) on 
Side of the great Sigmoide Cavity of the Ulna. It is coy 
on the Outſide by Kore! Tendons which adhere cloſely to it, 
and ſeem to ſtrengthen it. 

The Brachio-radial Ligament is diſpoſed much after the ſame 
manner, but is of a greater Extent, It is expanded from the 
external Condyle of the Os Humeri, as from a Centre; and is 
inſerted round the Coronary Ligament, and from thence all the 
Way down to the Neck of the Radius; and alſo in the neigh- 
bouring Parts of the Ulna. "Through all this Paſſage it covers 
the Capſular Ligament, and is covered by ſeveral Tendons ad- 
hering cloſely to both. | | 

Of the Ligaments by which theſe' Bones are connected to 
thoſe of the Hand, one is like a roundifſh Cord fixed in the 
Styloide Apophyſis of the Ulna, and from thence paſſes direct! 
over the Os Gineiforme of the Carpus, in which, and in other 

Bones, it is inſerted in a Loy manner. Another pretty 
broad Ligament is fixed in the Point of the Radius; and by its 
2 in the Bones of the Carpus. 
10 
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From this Styloide Ligament of the Radius, along each Edge 


of the Baſis of that Bone, are Ranks of Ligamentary Fibres, 


lying much in the ſame Direction with the Ligament itſelf, 
arid continued all the Way to the Styloide Ligament of the Ul- 
na ; thoſe neareſt the Ulna incloſe the interarticular Cartilage 


of the Baſis of the Radius, and near the Styloide Ligament of 


the Ulna there is a particular Faſciculus inſerted in the Point 
of that Cartilage. 


All theſe Ligaments ſurround and cover the Capſular Liga- 


ment ſo cloſely, that they can hardly be diſtinguiſhed from. it. 
The Capſula is likewiſe in part cover'd by a Portion of a 

eat oblique Ligament, which being by, very broad Inſertion 
Reel in the large Extremity of the Nadi, about two Fin- 
ers Breadth above the Styloide 2% aftefwards croſſes ob- 
iquely, partly over the convex Side of the Baſis Radii, and 
partly over that of the Carpus ; and then turning towards the 
Os 8 is inſerted therein. It is called the external 
tranſverſe Ligament of Carpus; and may likewiſe be 
named the great oblique Ligament of the Wriſt. 


There are ſeveral ſmall annular Ligaments placed at differ- 


ent Diſtances on the convex Side of the Baſis Radii, from 
its Styloide Apex to its Articulation with the Extremity gf the 
Ulna. They are at leaſt ſix in Number, ſome of ch be- 
ing often double or triple. 

he firſt is fixed in the Styloide Apex ; the ſecond in the 
Groove near that Apex ; the third, in the ſmall narrow or 
middle Groove; the fourth, in the Groove next the former; 
the fifth, in the Corner of the ſemilunar Notch of the Ba- 
ſis, at its Articulation with the Ulna; and. the fixth, in the 
Extremity of the Ulna, near the Styloide Apophyſis. | 

'Theſe particular Ligaments are almoſt wholly covered by 
the great oblique Ligament, and are fixed as l it on 
one Side, as they are in the Bones on the other. hey are 
all very ſtrong, and their concave Sides, ſerving ſor Fræna to 
the Tendons of ſeveral Muſcles that paſs over them, are very 
ſmooth, and accompanied with thin mucilaginous YVagine. 

To theſe we may add the Ligamentary Expanſions, with 
which ſeveral Muſcles are cover'd, and ſeparated from each 
other, as by ſo many diſtin Septa ; which are all very thick 
and ſtrong, where they are inſerted in the Bones. One kind 
of them may be term'd Ligamentary Bands, or muſcular Va- 
ine, the other Ligamentary Septa, or intermuſcular Ligaments. 

All the Bones of the Carpus, Metacarpus, and Fingers, are 
cruſted over with Cartilages at thoſe Places, which I term'd 
Cartilaginous Surfaces, in the Treatiſe of dry Bones: but in 
freſh Bones they are thicker, ſofter, and whiter, than in the 
Sceleton. In adult Subjects, their Figure remains the ſame 
in both; but it changes in the dry Bones of younger Subjects, 
and in thoſe of Children it is quite different. The Impreſ- 
ſions and Notches in which the mucilaginous Glands are 
lodged, are moſt ſenſible in the Cartilages of freſh Bones, be- 
cauſe of their Thickneſs, | 

The Ligaments of the Carpus are very numerous. Some 
of them tie each Bone to one or two neighbouring Bones in 
the ſame Rank ; and theſe are compoſed of a great Number of 
Filaments, but ſo very ſhort, as to allow theſe Bones only a 
ſmall Degree of Motion. Some of them tie the Bones of 
one Row to thoſe of the other ; which are likewiſe made up 
of many Filaments, but not ſo ſhort as the former, and there- 
fore allow theſe Bones a more manifeſt Motion, as we ſee in 
bending the Wriſt. Laſtly, there are other Ligaments of the 
Carpus, by which the three firſt Bones of the firſt Row are 
connected to the Bones of the fore Arm; and to theſe may be 
added the Ligaments by which the Bones of the ſecond Row 
= 2 to thoſe of the Metacarpus, and firſt Phalanx of the 

humb. | 

We have already deſcrib'd all the Ligaments belonging to 

the Articulation of the Carpus, with the Bones of the fore 
Arm, except their Inſertions in the Carpus. The Styloide 
Ligament of the Radius is fixed round the neighbouring Tu- 
beroſity of the Os Scaphoides. The Styloide Ligament of the 
Ulna is fixed firſt in the Os Cuneiforme, and then in the Os 
Unciforme, from whence it is a little ſtretched over the fourth 
Bone of the Metacarpus. 
Ihe Ligamentary Ranges, which lie between the above-men- 
tion'd Ligaments, the Balis of the Radius, and a ſmall Portion 
of the Head of the Ulna, are fixed round the common Con- 
vexity of the three firſt Carpal Bones, as is alſo the mucilagi- 
nous Capſula, by which theſe Ligaments are lined. 

Beſides all theſe ſmall ſhort Ligaments belonging to each 
Bone in both Rows, the rough Surfaces of all the Bones, eſ- 

ially thoſe which form the Convexity of the Carpus, give 
Inſertion to a great many Ligamentary Faſciguli, "4.4, a 
over, and cloſely united to the former ſmall Ligaments, and 
ſerving, y, to ſtrengthen them. Some Faſciculi of 
the ſame kind are found on the concave Side of the Carpus, 
but they are fewer in Number, and not ſo ſtrong. 

There is likewiſe a conſiderable Li 
tranſverſe Ligament of the Carpus, was formerly called an 


t, called the inner 
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annular Li and may ſtil retain that N: 
Is nl ner TN of a me 
„ beſides the ſhort Ligaments 


in general. 

„ he Bona ih 1 
whi are tied to the ſecond Row of the Bones of 
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everal Rows, by which both their Baſes and Heads 
Baſes of the third and fourth 


9 
are connected together. 
IA are 2 cloſely tied 1 and therefore t 
ve a very ſenſible Motion, whi wever, is greater in 
fourth this in the third. ; rn 
The Heads of theſe Bones are firmly tied to each other, 
a ſtrong tranſverſe Li t, ſituated in the Palm of the Hand, 
and fixed by diſtin Productions in the neighbouring Part of 
the Heads, in ſuch a manner, as to form in the Spaces be- 
tween the Heads, as it were, perforated or chanel'd Frena, 
through which the Tendons of the Flexor Muſcles of the Fin- 
ers have a free Paſſage, and theſe Fræna are alſo ſupported 
y aponeurotic 3 
he firſt Phalanx of the Thumb is fixed to the Os Trape- 
zium by ſhort Ligaments, which paſs obliquely over the Ar- 
ticulation, The firſt Phalanges of the other four Fingers are 
joined to the Heads of the Metacarpal Bones, almoſt in the 
ſame manner, and by Ligaments like the former, which are 
ſtrengthen'd by adhering to the tranſverſe Ligament. The ſe- 
cond Phalanx of the Thumb is joined to the firſt, by Liga- 
ments of the fame kind. | 
The third Phalanx of the Thumb is joined to the ſecond ; 
the ſecond Phalanges of the other Fingers to the firſt, and the 
third to the ſecond, by lateral Ligaments almoſt in the ſame 
manner as the Bones of the fore Arm to the Os Humeri ; that 
is, theſe Ligaments ſpread from a Point fixed in the lateral 
Tubercles of the Heads of the Phalanges, and are inſected by 
their other Extremity like Radii, in the Baſes of the neigh- 
bouring J 
The two firſt Phalanges of each Finger have a very ſtrong 
Ligamentary Vagina inſerted in the rough Lines or Ridges on 
their flat Sides. Theſe Vaginæ are lined with a mucilaginous 
Membrane, which runs like a Tube, from one Phalanx to the 
other, over the Articulation. ſerve for Frena to the 
Flexor Muſcles of the Fingers, the Tendons of which paſs 
through them. inſlow. | 
All theſe Bones would be uſeleſs, and an Incumbrance, if 
2 were not furniſh'd with Muſcles, in order to move them 
in ſuch Directions, and for ſuch Purpoſes, as the Exigencies 
of Mankind may 1 All theſe Muſcles are deſcribed 
and their Uſes are ſpecify'd, under their proper Names. i 
ſhall therefore only, in this Place, give their Names, and ſome 
Obſervations of Mr. Cowper, relative to them. 
Galen, Jacobus Sylvius, and Veſalius, deſcribe ſeven Muſ- 
cles belonging to each Arm, that is, the 


PRCTORAILIS. 
DeLToIDEs. 

TzRES MAJOR. 
LaTiss1Mmus Dorsr. 
SUPRASPINATUS, 
InFRASPINATUS, and 
SUBSCAPULARIS. 


Arantius, in his Anatomical Obſervations, counts another, by 
Riolanus called, 


CORACOBRACHIZUS, | 
To which Julius Caſſerius Placentinus adds the 
TRE Minor 


By ſome reckoned as the eighth Muſcle of this Part, which 
is therefore called OcTavus UMERI PLACENTINI. 


The MuscLts of the Cunt. . 


The lower Part of the Arm, from the Elbow to the Wriſt, 
is called the Cubit, which is either bended or extended by 
five Muſcles, which are the _ 


Biceys. 
BrAcuizvus INTERNUS. 
GEMELLUS. 

BxAchlaus EXTERNUs, and 
ANCON Aus. 


Of the Musc1 xs of the PALM of the Had. 


The antient Anatomiſts mention but one Muſcle belonging 
to the Palm, which is the PALMARIis LonGvus. 

But 2 deſcribes the PALMARIS BRE VIS, commu- 
nicated to him by Foannes Baptiſta Cananus, an eminent 
Anatomiſt, his Contem „ and was firſt publiſhed by Val- 
verda, in his Anatomy written in Spaniſb. 

The MuscLss of the rout FN ERS. 

The Muſcles of the four Fi are divided into common 

and proper. The common Muſcles of n 
FM ariſe 


ariſe from the external or internal Protuberantes df the Os H 
mers, and, ſubdividing themſelves, are inſerted into moſt, if 
not all the Fingers ; they are the | | 


PzRFORATUS. 

ER FORANS. | 
LuMBRICALES, and | 
ExrENSOR Communtis DicrToRUM. 


The proper Muſcles of the Fingers are ſuch as have thelr 
Beginnings diſtin, and are inſerted, without any Subdiviſion, 
into each reſpective Finger; as the 


Ix TEROSss EI. 

ExrENSOR INDIcis. 
ABpucTtor Inpicis. 
ExrExsok Minimit Driorrt. 
ABpucTorR Minimi Dior ri. 


Of the Muscrxs of the Tauts; 


Authors diſagree concerning the Number, Riſe, and Inſer- 
tions of the Muſcles of the Thumb; which may partly pro- 
ceed from that great Variety, which may be fo frequently ob- 
ſerved in divers Subjects: y are the 


Fr.ex0R TERT1 INTERNODIIL, SEU Loxorss Mus Por- 
LICIS. , 

ABpucToR PoLLIC1S. R 

FLEXOR PRIMI ET SECUNDL Ossis PoLLIC1s: 

Appuc ron PoLLicis, 

EXTENSOR PRIMI IXTERNODI PoLLICIS. 

ExTENSOR SECUNDI INTERNoDII Oss1s Por icts. 

EXTENSOR TERTII INTERNODII Ossis PoL LICis. 


Of the MusCLEsS of the Wx1sT or Carpus. 


Theſe are generally well deſcribed by moſt Authors, and re- 
ceive their Names from their Situation and Uſe. 


Fr xxor Carer RapiaLlis. 
FLE XOR CARPI ULNARIS. 
ExrENSOR CARPI RADIALIS. 
ExTENSOR C ARI ULINARIS. 


' means 4 Symptoin 


of great Importance in 
fe from 


Hence Liquors ſwallow'd are a Burden in the int 


BRA 


common in Fevers of the worſt kind : 
and which is neceſſar 
from taking ſufficient tities of woos} — which are 
Cure of acute Diſcaſes. 
not unlikely, that this Diſguſt at Fluids may atiſe 
fram a neſs, and conſequent Cloſure of the Mouths of the 
lacteal Veſſels, which prevents Liquors from a. into them. 
inal Tube, 
and conſequently are hauſeated, 

Upon this Subject, I remember a pretty Obſervation of a Ph 
fician of Reputation, communicated to me ; which was, that 
attended a Patient in a Fever, whom he imagin'd plentiful Di- 
rs pup relieve ; but could not prevail on him to take any 
Fluids, till, at laſt, he offer'd him ſome Oil of ſweet Almonds, 
which he took with Pleaſure, and would not be caſy without 
taking it in Quantities till he recover d. If we conſider 


_ the Lacteals, in this Caſe, as obſtructed by extreme Dryneſs, 


and, at the ſame time, reflect upon the relaxing Nature of Oils, 
we may readily conceive why Oils ſhould be e to this 
Patient, whilt he could bear to drink nothing 
BRACH NXS. See BRE IS. 
BRACIUM. « Rulandus: | | 
BRACTEA, Aan, iNet, aer. The ſame as La- 


mina, a Plate, or thin Piece of Metal. Riulandus. 

BRADY PEPSIA, þ$aSvricin, from Beads, flow, and 
ire, to concoct. A flow, weak, and imperfect Concoction 
of Food. Gal. de Diff. Sympt: Cap. 4: 

BRADYS, þpead'rs, flow. See Tarpus: 5 

BRANCA, an /ralian Word, ſignifying Foot: Hence the 
Acanthus is call'd Branca urſina, that is, . from the 
Reſemblance of its Leaves to the fore Feet of a Bear. Blancard. 

BRANCA LEONIS, or PES LEONIS: The fame as 
ALCHIMILLA, which ſee; 

BRANCA URSINA, Germanica. See SPHONDYLIUM, 

BRANCHUS, Saxe, 74, 2 Defluxion of Humours upon 
the Fauces, —_ Species of Catarrh, call'd by Cœlius Aure- 
lianus, Lib: 2. Tard. Paſſi cap. 7. Rautitas, a Hoarſeneſs. 
Hence, Lib. 1. Epid. þgayx09'ns govel, and prayxodicele 
uSdle, Lib. de Aer. Loc. et Aqu. are Waters which very much 


| diſpoſe to a Hoarſeneſs. Foefrus. | 


Of the MuscLzs of the Rantus. s 


The Radius is moved in common with 'the Ulna, or Cu- 
bitus; but beſides that, it hath alſo a proper Motion, in which 
the Carpus, together with the Hand, is chiefly moved, or 
turned either upwards or downwards: And to this End there 
are two forts of Muſcles ; of which ſome are called Prona- 
tores, or thoſe that turn it inwards, and the Palm of the Hand 
downwards; and others Supinatores, which turn it outwards, 
and the Palm of the Hand upwards. Theſe have their Names 
from their Figure and Uſe, and are, 


PrRonATOR RADI TERES. 
PrRoNATOR RADII 9 
Su PIN ATOR RAD Loxdus. 
SuPpINATOR RADII BRR VIS. 


For the Blood - veſſels of the ſuperior Extremities, ſee Ak- 
TERIXx, and VENZ. And for the Nerves, ſee NRRVI. 

BRACHUNA. The ſame as Acr ai, which ſee. 

BRACHYCEPHALI, SAN ,, from Byzxvs, ſhort, 
and x, a Head. A kind of Fiſh, condemn'd by Oribaſius, 
Med. Coll. Lib. 2. — jo. as of bad Juice, and a rank Smell. 

BRACH YCHRONIUS, þgaxvxgio;, from gęax ue, ſhort, 
and yeoves, Time. An Epithet of a Diſeaſe which continues 
but a ſhort Time. Galeni Def. Medicæ. 

BRACHYLOGIA, þpgaxuaryia, from gave, ſhort, and 
A, a Word or Sentence. A ſhort Sentence, ſuch as the 


Aphoriſms of Hippocrates. 

BRACH PNA. Bear drvaa, from Beaxus, ſhort, and 

TV*@, to breathe ; moſt frequently ſignifies a ſhort and ſmall Re- 
ſpiration, and one fetch'd by long Intervals, according to Galen, 

ib. 3. de Diff. Reſp. Cap. 8. So þg«,vmvo is one who draws 
his Breath ſmall and rare, that is, by long Intervals, from an 
univerſal Refrigeration of the Body, and Extinction of the na- 
tural Heat, Lib. 3. Epidem. Agr. 1. & 15. But, Lib. 1. 
Epid. and Lib. 6. Epid. Sect. 2. Aph. g. Ga is a ſhort 
Reſpiration at ſmall Intervals, or and frequent, and is 
=» to t Galen, Lib. 3. de Diff. Reſp. Cap. 11. 


vefius. 
| BRACHYPOTE. or BRACHYPOTI, 2 n 
Bea uriſu, from gęaxds, ſhort, ſmall, and rl, Drink. 
Little Drinkers. Perſons in a Phrenſy are ſaid, Lib. 1. Prorrhet. 
to be Braxuni]ou, that js, to drink little and ſeldom. The 
ſame in Galen, Com. 3. in 3. * are call'd ggaxumo, which 
he explains to be 50% HAN dud w 0 , 5** ſuch as 
be _ ie at a 2 and at ong Intervals.” _ 
: me have erroneouſly imagin'd, that by this Word H: 
crates means to expreſs the Dread of Flntde? with which Porple 
under a Hydrophobia are ſeiz'd. But it is plain, that he only 


RANCHI, or BRANCHE, is alſo a Name for tho 
glandulous Tumors in the Fauces, which reſemble two Al- 
monds, and are accompany'd with a Difficulty of Spitting, and 
a troubleſome Reſpiration, Caftellus. 

BRANCIA. Glaſs. Rulandus; 
BRANTA, or BERNICLA. A kind of Gooſe in Engs 
land and Scotland, which has been the Subject of many fabu- 
lous Stories ; as that it grows on Trees, and hangs on the 
Trunk or Branches ; or is generated of rotten Wood. It is 


deſcribed by Aldrov. Ornith. Lib. 19. Cap. 23. Its Fleſh is 


more unſavoury and rank, than of the common Gooſe, but 
is eſteem'd a Delieacy in the inland Parts of Scotland, 

BRASE. Coals. Rulandus . 

BRASILIA, Offic. Arbor Braſilia, Raii Hiſt. 2. 17 36. 
Park. Theat. 1644. Braſilium lignum, J. B. 1. 255 Braſi- 
lium lignum, Chab. 37. Lignum Brafilianum, Geoff. Tract. 

10. Mont. Exot. 8. ce gg" rubrum, ſiue Arbor Braſi- 
ia, C. B. Pin. 303. Hirapitanga frve Lignum rubrum, Piſon. 
(Ed. 1658.) 5 Ibirapitanga Braſilienſibus, Marcg, 101. 


Crifta pauonis Coronilla folio tertia, ſroe Tinctoria maxima Bra- 
filiana, flore variegato 


uo odoratiſſimo, ſiligud aculeatd, lig- 
num Braſilium diftum ferens, Breyn. Prod: 2. 37. Etythoxy- 
lum Bra ſilianum Wi Acaciæ, Herm. Par. Bat. Prod. 
333. BRASIL OD. Dale. 

This is the Wood of a Tree call'd re how)y et rubrum 
Brafilia, C. B. P. It is uſed by Dyers in dying Red, as the 
yellow Braſil Wood is for that Colour. Gee. 

It is cold and dry, mitigates the Heat of Fevers, and is a Re- 
ſtringent and Strengthener, like the Wood of Sanders: Dale. 

BRASIUM. The fame as Byneg, which ſee; | 


BRASMA, gesehn, in Dioſcorides, Cap. 189: Lib. 2. is a 


ight empty ſort of black Pepper, which is good for nothing, 
ohn Bauhine aſſures us, that it is the fame with what is now 
obſerved to corrupt on the Plant, and never come to Matu- 


rity. 

ER ASM OS, genus. The ſame as C Fermenta- 
<« tion; for which a very antient Greet Author, Pharnuthus, 
is quoted. It is alſo call'd Ecbraſmus, tusga pes. Caſtellus. 

RASSATELLA, Braſſadella. 
GLOSSUM, or Adder's Tongue, Rulandus; : 

BRASSICA. A Cabbage. A celebrated Plant among the 
Antients, and much in Uſe among the Moderns. - 

The Garden C e is agreeable to the Stomach, if it be 
eaten ſlightly boil'd ; for, after thorough —_— it binds the 
Belly; and much more, if it be twice boil'd, or boil'd in a Lixi- 
vium. The Summer Cabbage is more acrimonious and hurtful 
to the Stomach. What grows in Egypt is not catable, becauſo 
of its Bitterneſs, | | | | 


"> 


Cabbage, 
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bad, becanſe it prevents the Patient 


The fame as Or Ho- 
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C. „in Food, is for Dulnefs of Sight and Trem- 
bliags : Taten after . prevents the miſchievous Conſe- 
quences of Surfeiting and Drunkenneſs, , The tender Shoots 
are moſt agrecable to the Stomach, but fuller” of _— 
and more diuretic;; but, _ put in Pickle, are hurtful to 
Stomach, and diſturb the Belly. 1g 
taken with Iris and Nitre, mollifies the Belly; and, drank in 
Wine, is good againſt the Bite of a Viper. Mix'd with the 
Meal of Fenugreek and Vinegar, it helps the Gout in the Feet 
and Joints; and is effectually apply'd to old and foul Ulcers. 
Infuſed by itſelf into the Noſtrils, it purges the Head; and, 


made into a Peſſary with Meal of Darnel, provokes the Cata- 


menia. A Cataplaſm of the Leaves, either alone or bruiſed 
with Polenta, is effectual 
cedematous Swellings, and Eryſipelas; and cures the EpinyCti- 
des and Lepra. I 


Progreſs of a Gangrene; and, caten raw with Vinega 
thoſe who lab@r under ſplenetic Diſorders : Chew'd in the 
Mouth, ſo as that the Juice be ſwallow'd, they reſtore a loſt 
Voice. A Decoction of Cabbage, drank, looſens the Belly, and 
provokes the Menſes. "The Flowers, uſed in a Peſſary after 
Child-birth, prevent Conception. The Seed, eſpecially what 
grows in Egypt, being drank, expels Worms; and is an Ingre- 
cient in theriacal Antidotes. It alſo clears the Face of Freckles. 
The green Stalks, burnt, with the Roots, and then mix'd up 
with old Swine's Fat, and applied, mitigate inveterate Pains of 
the Sides: Dioſcorides, Lib. 2. Cap. 146. 

Wild Cabbage grows, for the moſt part, in craggy Places, 
and by the Sca-ſide. It is like the Garden Kind, only whiter, 
more hairy, and bitter. The tender Buds, boil'd in a Lixi- 


vium, are not unſavoury to the Palate. 


A Cataplaſm of the Leaves conglutinates Wounds, and dif- 


cuſſes axdematous Tumors and Inflammations. dem, Cap. 


147. 

1 would require a long Time to ſpeak all that has been ſaid 
in Praiſe of Cabbage. Chry/ppus the Phyſician wrote. a Volume 
on this Subject, which he digeſted under general Heads and 
Sections, according to the different Parts of the human Body; 
and Dieuches has written another: But, before them all, Pytha- 

2ras and Cato were no leſs liberal of their Encomiums on Cab- 
1 The Opinion of Cate concerning its Virtues deſerves 
to be fully repreſented ; and the rather, that we may know what 
ſort of Phyſic the Ran People uſed for fix hundred Years to- 

ether. 

The thoſt antient Greeks made three Species of Cabbage: 
As, firſt, the curled, which they call'd Selinas, from the Re- 
ſemblance of its Leaves to thoſe of Apium. "This Kind is 
friendly to the Stomach, and gently mollifies the Belly. An- 
other Species was the /moath, ſhooting forth broad Leaves from 
its Stalk, whence it was call'd by ſome Caulodes : It was of no 
Uſe in Medicine. The third was properly call'd Crambe, which 
produced thinner Leaves, plain, . and growing very thick toge- 
ther: This is of a bitter Taſte, but of on irtues. Cato 
moſt approves of the curled ; next to which he prefers the 
ſindoth, with the large Leaves, and great Stalk. : 

He tells us, that it is effectual for Pains of the Head, Dim- 
neſs of Sight, and Scintillations of the Eyes ; for the Spleen, 
Stomach, and Præcordia, if it be taken in the Morning raw, 
in Vinegar and Honey, mix'd up with Coriander, Rue, Mine. 
and the Root of Laſer, to the pe roy on a Quarter of a Pint: 
That there is ſo great a Virtue in this Medigine, that the very 
Perſon who bruiſes the Ingredients - will feel an Increaſe of 
Strength. It may be ſupp'd after it is bruiſed with theſe Sim- 
ples, or taken out of the Liquor and eaten. Mix'd with Rue, 
Coriander, a little Salt, and Barley-meal, it makes a Cataplaſm 
for the Gout. A Decoction of it in Water wonderfully helps 
the Nerves and Joints; and is an effectual Fomentation for 
Wounds, whether recent or old; and even for a Carcinoma, 
which can be cured by no other Medicine. He firſt orders the 

to be fomented with the warm Decoction, and the Herb 
to be bruiſed and applied twice in a Day; and by the ſame Me- 
thod are hollow Fiſtulas incary'd, and Tumors diſcuſs'd. Boil'd 
Cabbage, plentifully eaten faſting, with Oil and Salt, relieves 
under Want of Sleep : Twice boib'a, and eaten with Oil, Salt, 
Cumin, and Polenta, it eaſes the Gripes 
Bread, it will have the more Effet. A 


3 if eaten without 


that uſually eats Cabbage, be | 
Reinedy for the Nerves. I will expreſs the- Author's Mind'in 
his own Words, which are as follow: „ If you waſh little 
„Boys with that Urine, they will never grow weak.” He 
alſo adviſes the Juice of Ca 
into the Ears, and aſſures it to be 


and ſays, moreover, that it cures the Impetigo without ulce- 


rating the Parts. So far Cato, for whoſe ks js is fit that 1 
ſhould ſubjoin the Opinions of the Greeks, which I ſhall do 


only in thoſe Things which he has omitted. "They hold it, if par- 


: 


' boil'd, to be a 
two Bbil 


The Juice of raw Cabbage, 
mix'd with Attic Honey: 
coction, and cleanſes and quickens the Senſes. ie Diſciples 
of Braſiftratus, with one Voice, aſſert, that there ij nothing 


Palſies, and Tremblings, and Spitti 


inſt all kinds of Inſiammations, 


Leaves, applied with Salt, cauſe a Car- 
bundle to break, and reſtrain the Falling-off of the Hair of 
the Head; The fame boil'd, and mix'd with Honey, ſtop the 
r, relieve - rec | 
for the We ro I find alſo, that ſome have been freed 


the dead Fœtus. 3 adviſes the Drinking 
Juice, againſt the 


other Virtues, 
_ drank in black Wine, it purges Bile. The very Urine of one 
kept a while, and heated, is a- 


„in Wine, to be inftiPd warm 
good for Dilneſs of Hearing; 
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, and to looſen the Belly; but, after 
ings, to be binding : That it reſiſts Wine, as being an 
Enemy to Vines : That taken firſt at it prevents 


Drunkenneſs; if laſt, Surfeits: That, eaten as Food, it con- 


duces much to Clearneſs of Sight; but is much more 
if only the Corners of the Eyes be touch'd with the raw Juice, 
hat it is a Food of very eaſy Con- 


more ial to the Stomach and Nerves, and preſcribe it in 


|; of Blood. Hipprerates 
orders it, after two Boilings, with Salt, to be given to thoſe 


who labour under the Colic or Dy ſentery. ney es it alſo 


to be good in the Teneſmus and Affections of the 


dneys, and 


to procure Plenty of Milk to Women in Child-bed who eat it, 


and to provoke the Menſes. The Stalks, eaten raw, expel 
b of the Seed or 

oiſon of Muſhrooms Fungi]. Philiftins 

recommends the Juice in Goats Milk, with Salt and Honey, 


from the Gout by eating it, and drinking the Decoction; and 
it 1s preſcribed for the Cardiac Paſſion, and the Epilepſy.; and 
alſo for Diſorders of the Spleen, in White-wine, for forty Days, 
The raw Juice of the Root is order'd to be gargarized, and 
drank, for the Jaundice, and in a Phrenſy. For the Hiccough 
it is preſcribed to be drank in Vinegar, with Coriander, Dill, 
Honey, and Pepper ; and Inflations of the Stomach have been 
relieved by anointing it with the ſame. The Decoction only, 
with Barley-meal, or the Juice in Vinegar, or with Fenugteek, 
heal the Bites of Serpents, and old ſordid Ulcers. Some apply 
it to the Joints affected with the Gout ; and an Application 
thereof cures alſo the Epinyctides, or any other ſpreading cuta- 
neous Affection; alſo a ſudden Dimneſs aneh, which it 
alſo helps, if eaten with Vinegar. The ſimple Juice takes off 
the livid Marks of Blows in the Fate, or any other Part, if it 
is anointed therewith : The ſame, with round Alum and V ine- 
gar, cures the Lepra and Pſora ; it prevents alſo the Falling-off 
of the Hair. Epicharmus aſſerts, that an Application of it is 
very effectual in Diſeaſes of the Pudenda ; and that its Virtue 
is increaſed by mixing it with Bean-meal, Mix'd with Rue, it 
cures Convulſions; and, taken with the Seeds of Rue, it allays 
the Heat of burning Fevers, helps Diſorders of the Stomach, 
and expels the After-birth. The Powder of the dried Leaves 
cures the Bites of the Shrew-mouſe, 

Of all the forts of Cabbage, the ſweeteſt are the Cyme 
(young Sprouts, after the firſt Cutting); tho” they are of no 
Uſe in Medicine, are difficult of Concoction, and noxious to 
the Are We ought alſo to take Notice, that the Liquor 
of boil'd „ ſo much commended for its manifold Uſe- 
fulneſs, ſtinks when pour'd upon the Ground. The Aſhes of 
burnt Cabbage-ſtalks are reckon'd among Cauſtics; and, mix'd 
with very old Fat, help the Sciatica. ith Laſer and Vine- 
gar they ſerve as a Pſilothrum, to prevent the Growth of Hairs 
after they have been pull'd out. Drank in heated Oil, or in 
Water wherein they alone have been boil'd, they are effectual 
in Convulſions, inward Ruptures, and Bruiſes by Falls. 

Are there, then, no ill Properties belonging to Cabbage? 
Ves, theſe fame Authors acknowledge, that it gives a Perſon 
a rank Breath, is hurtful to the Teeth and Gums; and in Egypt 
they will not eat it, on account of its Bitterneſs. 

ato is very diffuſe in his Praiſes of the wild Cabbage, and 
affirms, that the Powder of the dried Plant, made into an Er- 
rhine, or the Smell of it alone, taken up the Noftrils, cures all 
Defects, and amends the ill Scent therein. Some call this the 
Rock Cabbage, and ſay, that it is a great Enemy to Wine, 
that the Vine avoids it above all things, and, if it cannot get 
rid of it, dies. It has two ſmall round ſmooth Leaves, and 
is much like the Garden Colewort, but whiter and more hairy. 
Chry/ippus recommends it for Inflations, and melancholy Dif- 
orders; alſo for recent Wounds, being applied wich Honey, 
and not taken off before the ſeventh Day: For ſtrumous Swell- 
ings and Fiſtulas, he orders it to be bruiſed in Water. Others 
affirm, that it checks the Progreſs of ſpreading Ulcers, which 
they call Nome ; confumes Excreſcences, and ſmeoths the Skin 
from Seams-and Scars; that being chew'd, or the Decoction of 
it 2 with Honey, it Ulcers of the Mouth, and 
Affections of the Tonſde; and that three Parts of it, mix'd 
with two Parts of Alm, in ſtrong Vinegar, cure the Pſora, 
and inveterate Lepra, if anointed n Epicharmus will 
have the Application of it a ſufficient Cure for the Bite of 2 
mad Dog; but it is more effectual with Laſer and ſtrong Vine- 
pou It is alſo faid to kill Dogs, if given to them in Fleſh, 
Seed, roaſted,” is a Remedy againſt the Venom of Serpents, 
and the poiſonous Effects of — and Bulls Blood” 
The boil'd Leaves are given in Food for Diſorders of the Spleen ; 
and are applied crude, with Sulphur and Nitre, by way of Ca- 
taplaſm, to the affected Part, with good Succeſs; as alſo to a 
Hardneſs of the Breaſts. The Aſhes of the Root cure a Swell 
ing of the Uvula, by touching it; and, made into a 2 
TY ey, 
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is a Species of wild 
and very much reſembling the 
a-whiter Flower. It is eaten in Food, and gently mollifies 
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dreſs'd with ——— on account of its Acri- 
is very offenſive to the Stomach. Pliny, Lib. 20. 


» twice boil'd, if it be eaten, binds the Belly ; but 
| once, and not much, boil'd, and then taken in Oil, 
Garum, or Salt, is rather looſening than binding ; and the Juice 
thereof is alſo more tive than that of tils : But the 
Braffica marina, or Sea Cabbage, is more manifeſtly of a purg- 
which may be known by its faltiſh and bitter Taſte. 


Jo ity, whether eaten or outward| 
without any manifeſt Acrimony ; for which Reaſon it 
tes Wounds, and cures malignant Ulcers, and Tu- 
mots which are difficult to be diſcuſs d. It has alſo ; oma 
a deterſive Property, by which it heals the Lepra. * 
c_ what — 7 Egypt, being drank, deſtroys Worms. 
e of burnt Stalks are a Cauſtic ; and, mix'd with 
Fat, are effectual in removing an inveterate Pain in the Sides, 
The wild Cabbage is than the Garden Kind upon all 
Accounts, and is therefore not to be taken inwardly without 


jury. Idem, Lib. 7. Cap. 3. b 
i: Juice of Cabbage has Heater of a purgative Quality, 
tho', according to the common Notion of Dryers, it d 
rather bind, than diſpoſe to Excretion. e is, indeed, as 
much a Dryer as Lentils, and therefore dulls the Sight, except 
the Eye be preternaturally moiſt, However, it is not ſo whol- 
ſome a Green as Lettuce, but contains a bad and ſtinking Juice. 
Oribafius, Med. Coll. Lib. 2. Cap. 5. 

The fame Author recommends a Decoction of the Root of 
SF Synopſ. Lib. 1. 

22. | 


AW; me Canuacn, quoted by Otibaſius, from 
ay of preparing — by 
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Cut up a Cabbage with a ſharp Knife; then waſh it 
darts Bhd. - Abe tis, pound the ſame 


with a ſufficient tity of Rue and er ; then 
rinkle it well with Oxymel, and throw over it ſome fine 
—— 


Half a Quarter of a Pint of this Medicine, being taken, 
will ſuffer no Collection of noxious Matters in the Body, and 
expeb them, if already d. Beſides, it helps Dimneſs of 
Shortneſs of Breath, and all manner of Diſorders in the 


roceeding from the Atra Bilis, by purging the Veins, 
In Diſeaſes of the Joints, thre is nothing of fu Efficacy as 

on of „taken in the Morning faſting. 
or the Gripes it is prepared in the following manner : | 


Let the Cabbage be firſt macerated in of Water ; then 

5 hot Water, and boil'd till it be much waſted. 

is done, the Water muſt be all thrown away, and Oil 

put to it: Let them boil „and then be put into 

a2 Veſſel. It is to be eaten alone cold, or with other Food, 

not once only, but every Day in the Morning, for many 

Ender wo but not much of it muſt be taken at a 

time, leſt it ſhould do more Harm than Good. Oribaſe 
Ae. Coll. Lib. 4+ Cap. 4. 


Simeon Sethi, an Author amongſt the lower Greeks, and 
who lived about the Year 1070. writes thus of a 
Cabbage generates depraved and melancholic Juices, weakens 
_ Sight, and interrupts Sleep with frightful and * . — 
Its Juice is purgative, but the Subſtance of the Cab- 
bage itſelf is binding; for which Reaſon, when we intend to 
ſtop Diarrheas, we pour out the Water in which the Cabbage 
boil' for ſome time, and add freſh Water to it immediate- 
3 and, after it has been thus boil'd, it is to be uſed without 
bring expoſed to the Air, or put in cold Water to cool it. Its 
Juice is more prejudicial in the Summer than in the Winter- 
time. It provokes Urine, kills Worms, and removes the bad 
— 41 2 Surfeit of Wine. It is ſald to 
2 of Eyes dim ; and, on the other hand, 
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Species of Dimneſs which ariſes from a ſuper. 
fAuous Hymidity. It loſes much of its noxious and hurtful Cu 
lityz by - boid with fat Fleſh. Its Seeds, applied to the 
yo Parts, by a certain —— occult Quality, corrupt the 

ina} Juices, and hinder Women from conceiving'; they are 
alfo prejudicial to the Lungs. It is reported, that Cabbage i: 
of all other Foods, the moſt proper for preventing Intoxi 

Liquors ; and that its Juice, .exhibited in Honey, wonder- 
= wp the Voice N = diſorder's, If applied te 

ounds, it conglutinates ; and cures malignant Ulcers; 
and ſcirrhous Inſſammations. Simenn Sethi, | 

From theſe Obſervations of the Antients it is obvious, that itt 
we are to confider two Kinds of Subſtances, m—— 


the di ems dar it depend: The one is a { 

and terreſtrial Principle, from which it derives its drying, aſtrin- 
t, and obſtructing Qualities, and its Tendency to „ 
raved and me lic Juices. The other is its Juice, tu 

which its t, opening, deobſtruent Virtues are 

be aſcribed, This Doctrine is alſo inculcated by the 8c 


Salernitana, C. 57. in theſe Words: 


In Caults folvit, cujus Subflantia ftringit. 


But as the Sentiments of Dr, Hoffman will, in all Probability; 
be of greater Weight with the preſent Age, I ſhall here give 
his Opinion of Calle „ in a Tranſlation of his own Words. 

Common red Cabbage, ſays he, is evidently poſſeſs'd of 4 
medicinal Quality ; and abounds with a Juice, which, by i 
nitrous, fweet, emollient, laxative, aperitive, attenuating, 
ſtimulating Qualities, promotes thoſe Excretions which are ab- 
ſolutely nece = to the Preſervation of Health, For this Rea- 
ſon it is not only a Preſervative againſt Diſeaſes, eſpecially of 
the chronical Kind, but alſo contributes very conſiderably to 
their Cure. Bartheline, in Libr. de Medicina Danerum Dome. 
Diſfert. 1. extols — in * 2 2 * „The common 
Cabbage of the Country-people is j referable to other 
«© Pot-herbs, ſince, both raw and boiſ'd, A poſlefs'd of ſuch 
„ ſalutary Qualities, as to prevent Occafions for the Medicines 
<< uſed in the Shops. For this Reaſon, when a certain foreign 
«« Phyſician came into Denmark with a Defigri to ſettle, and 
<« ſaw the Gardens of the Country- people ſo well ftock'd with 
© Cabbage, he, with Reaſon, prognoſticated ſmall En- 
<< couragement for himſelf in that Part of the World. It keeps 
<< the Belly in an eaſy and ſoluble State, and a Decoction of 
<< the Tops of its tender Shoots diſcharges ſuch an incredible 
<< Quantity of Bile and Phlegm, that no Medicine proves 
„ quicker, a ſafer, or a more efficacious Purge, Hellebore * 
a — not excepted. In the Shoots of the common 


* 


red Cabbage, cut longitudinally, when the Autumn is pr 


far advanced, there is a Juice whoſe Taſte reſembles that er 
Honey or Manna, which flows from them when laid in a'coo 
Place for ſome time, and which I have often experienced to be 
of a purgative Quality, It is a bad Method of preparing Cab- 
bage, Ty to boil it for ſome time, and pour out the Water x 
and then to boil it again with freſh Water ; fince, by this 
means, its ſalutary and medicinal Juice is in a great meaſure 
loft. For this very Reafon I cannot help commending the Me- 
thod of preparing it uſed by the Inhabitants of Weftdbalia, and 
the of Brunſwick ; for they do not throw away the 
Broth, which is impregnated with the more noble and al 
Virtues of the Plant; but, adding Salt and Fat to it, prepare it 
in ſuch a manner, as that it becomes not only agreeable to the 
Taſte, but — and ſalutary to the Conſtitution, Of 
the Tops of red Cabbage, Water-creſſes, Ground: ivy, e, 
„Succory-root, and Dead-nettle, boil'd in Beef or 
Capon Broth, a Food is prepared, far preferable to all other 
Medicines in phthiſical and ſcorbutical Diſorders. Hoffman de 
Preflantia Meuic. Domeſtic. | | 
The Juice'of Cabbage is of ſuch a Nature as not only to 
afford a ſufficient Supply of Nouriſhment to the Body, but alſo 
to correct the acrid Nals, of the Juices, allay the Acri of 
the Blood, cleanſe the Inteftines, and ſcour the Kidneys. F 
this Reaſon, Cabbage is Wy ſalutary in Diſorders of the 
Breaſt, if baked in a cloſe Veſſel in an Oven, adding oe 
Honey to it, after it is taken out; for by this means it will, in 
the Space of half an Hour, become a Jelly, or thick Juice, 
which, uſed as 2 Lambative, is of fingular EMicacy in dry 
Coughs, excoriated Fauces in old Men, and Caſes where a pu- 
rulent Matter is ex rated. A Decoction of „with 
an Addition of ns, is ufed by Preachers aud Pleaders in 
Hoarſenefs, and Defects of Voice, ariſing from'too long Speak+ 
ing. Ius Juice, uſed for ordinary Drink, proves an excellent 
Remedy for the Scurvy ; and this was, in all Probabilicy, the 
Reaſon why che foreign Phyſician,” mention*d by Bariboline, 
romiſed himfelf ſo poor Encouragement in Denmark, where 
the Scurvy is endemial, when he” ſaw their Gardens ſo well 


ſtored with this Plant. The 7aliany put the ops of the 
aſſes mbriata, or Boor-cole, into their Sallads, in order to 
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Rr Patient, who, after deſpairing of 
Cc 


lief from the Phyſicians, was at laſt ily cured by a 
Quack, by means of Cabbage infuſed in Wine, with -proper 
Correttors. The Plant itſelf, a little boil'd, with an Addition 


of Lemon-juice, and new Butter, is an excellent Remedy in 
phthiſical and hectic Diſorders. The red Cabbage is preferable 

the white, in Caſes where the Body is afflicted with Ulcers, 
ince, in ſuch Conſtitutions, the white ſoon aſſumes. a putrid 
Quality, and becomes fetid,, I am of Opinion, that the mo- 
derate Uſe of it may, in ſome Caſes, produce ſalutary Effects ; 
but can't perſuade myſelf to believe, that 2 uantities of it, 
frequently taken, ſupply the Body with laudable nutritious 
Juices. Where Urine is to be provoked, or the Body render d 
ſoluble, it, by its ſtimulating Muriatic Acid, proves effectual, 
with ſuch as are not accuſtom'd to take Phyſic. Many People, 
eſpecially in Poland, uſe pickled Cabbage for diſſipating the 
Remains of a Debauch, which Intention they find it anſwers 
very well. Beſides, it has been obſerved, that the Pickle of 
Cabbage plentifully drank, by the Country-people, has removed 
Cy Fevers, cured Dropſies, and carried off the moſt ob- 
ſtinate Tertian Agues. When the Peaſants of Croatia are ſeiz'd 
with Fevers, they ſucceſsfully apply Cataplaſms of pickled Cab- 
bage to their Foreheads. The Pickle of Cabbage is ſaid to be 
very effectual in Burns, Gangrenes, and the Beginnings of 
Inflammations in the Fauces, where the Intention is to re- 


frigerate and repel, eſpecially with an Addition of Lemon, juice. | 


Nor is unpickled Cabbage leſs uſeful for various external Pur- 
poſes, ſince it refrigerates, repels, opens, and deterges. Thus 
tis uſual, after Veſicatories are taken off, to apply the Leaves 
of white Cabbage, anointed with Butter; but they ought to be 
removed every two Hours, According to Etmuller, they may 
alſo be very properly laid upon Iſſues, in order to carry on the 
Diſcharge of the aa and prevent Conſolidation. Nurſes 
alſo = the Leaves of 2 to their Breaſts, in order to 
prevent Coagulations of their Milk, and hinder it from being 
accumulated in too large a Quantity. Some apply them to 
Abſceſſes of the Breaſt, in order to prevent Inflammations, and 
promote the Conſolidation of the Ulcer, *T he Country-people, 
in order to cleanſe Wounds and Ulcers, either pour the Juice 
of Cabbage into them, or lay its Leaves bruiſed to them. Some 
uſe red Cabbage-leaves, after having ſtripp*d off the outer Skin 
and Ridges, by way of Plaiſter, in inflamed Wounds, and 
itchy Ulcers. The Leaves, anointed with Rape-oil, are, in 
peſtilential Diſorders, very ſucceſsfully applied for the Matura- 
tion of Ulcers and Carbuncles. Diemerb. de Pete. The Leaves, 
boil'd up into a Cataplaſm, with Butter, maturate and break 
Impoſtumations. It is ſaid, that when the Achors of Chil- 
dren are repel'd, the Leaves of the Braſſica Capitata, ap- 
plied to them, never fail to make the Diſcharge of. the Matter 
return. Simon Pauli tells us, that he himſelt knew a certain 
Girl, who, in the Space of fourteen Days, had an incredible 
Number of Warts taken off one of her Hands, by anointing 
them with the Juice of Cabbage, which ſhe allow'd to dry on 
them. In feveriſh Heats the Leaves are applied to the Soles of 
the Feet, with Salt, inſtead of Veſicatories. Etmuller informs 
us, that an antipleuritic Ointment is prepar'd of the Root of 
Cabbage, mix'd with Clove-gilly-flowers and Honey. Bartho- 
letus gives Directions with regard to the Method of uſing it in 
Pleurifies, and affirms, that he has known many reſtored by its 
means, without the Concurrence of Veneſection. Others 
make it thus: 


Take freſh Hogs-lard, and Cabbage: juice, each two Ounces ; 
and of Cumin-ſeed, three Drams. Mix up into the Form 
of an Ointment, to be applied to the Part affected. Er- 
MULLER, 


The Efficacy of Cabbage, ſo much extol'd by the Antients 
in arthritic Pains, was happily experienced by a certain ftroll- 
ing Quack in Holland, by whoſe Preſcriptions many were ſen- 
ſibly relieved from the moſt racking arthritic Pains and Swell- 
ings, in the Feet, Hands, and Knees. The Leaves of red 
Cob ge, for this Purpoſe, are to be warm'd at the Fire, and 
l the Parts affected. Some uſe them anointed with 
new May Butter. FPoreft. Ou: Med. L. 29. Ob/. 10. The 
Seeds of the red Cabbage, eſpecially the black Seeds of 
the Braſſica Fimbriata, are poſſeſs d of an anthelmin- 
thic Quality; and, when bruiſed, with Sugar, contribute 
to invigorate the Organs of Speech, and render the Voice 
clear, ſtrong, and ſonorous. But when they are ſly 
pounded, boiPd in Fleſh-broth, and drank with the Broth, 
they are ſaid to give certain and immediate Eaſe in Colic Pains. 
When reduced to the Form of an Emulſion, with Succory- 
water, they are alſo an excellent Medicine in nephritic Pains, 
and ſcorbutic Caſes : If they cannot be had, Turnep- ſeeds are 
uſed as a Succedaneum to them. | 
© The Syrupus Breffice rubre, in the P ora- 
tenſis, is made of the Juice of that Plant mixed up with Su- 
gar, and is highly recommended in Diſorders of the Breaſt, 
eſpecially Coughs and Althmas, "The Zobech ds caulibus Gar- 


r 


to be forgot by thoſe who are Lovers of Cabbage. The 
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denii in the Pharmacep. Auguſtana, and Antwerp. 


of the Juice of red » with Saffron, Sugar, and Honey, 
and is highly extol'd in Hoarſeneſs, and in Coughs, which 
ariſe from - The fame Medicine is, by 2 prepar d 
of the Juice of the „with Sapa and . Cab- 


"age is a flatulent Species of Food, and of hard 2 
e Reaſon it is a , as well as an antient — 
ern Fleſh, t 2 — 1 and eaſi- 
. to eat it with groſs-poun epper, in order 
8 prevent Flatulencies. That Cabbage is of a hard Subſtance, 
is obvious from its being render d more ſweet and tender by 
Froſts, and nipping Colds; for tis probable, that its com- 
preſſed and conſtricted Fibres are by the penetrating Cold ſo 
chang'd and alter d, as to become ſofter when boil'd, | and 
conſequently more _ digeſted by the Stomach. With re- 
rd to the Method of preparing Cabbage, I ſhall here give 
ga n 8 85 
the Advice of Bruyerinus. ** I muſt, ſays he, expoſe on fe- 
« ror which is no leſs common, than pernicious, in i 
«© Cabbage. Moſt People, in conſequence of the 
of the Cooks, eat it after it has been long boil'd, a Cir- 
«© cumſtance which does not a little diminiſh both its 
« Taſte, and ſalutary Qualities. But I obſerve, that thoſe 
© who have a more polite and elegant Turn, order their Cab- 
<< bage to be gently boil'd, put into Diſhes, and ſeaſon'd with 
„Salt and Oil, by which Method they aſſume a beautiful 
green Colour, become grateful to the Taſte, and proper for 
* — the Body ſoluble. This Circumſtance not 


Antients boil'd their Cabbage with Nitre, which render'd it 
at once more grateful to the Palate, and more agreeable to the 
77e Hence Martial, L. 13. Epigr. 17. gives the following 
Advice. | my 


Ne tibi pallentes moveant faſtidia caules, ' 
Nitrata viridis Braſſica fiet agud. 


Among the Antients it ſeems to have been a Tradition 
commonly receiv'd, that Cabbage not only carried off the 
troubleſome Conſequences of a Surfeit, but alſo guarded againſt 
Intoxication, if eat before a Drinking-match was undertaken 
For this Reaſon, the Egyptians were eſteem'd a debauch'd and 
intemperate People, becauſe they uſed previouſly to eat boil'd 
Cabbage, that they might indulge themſelves the more freely 
and — over the ſocial Bowl. The Seeds of the 
Cabbage were alſo previouſly taken by many, with a View to 
prevent Intoxication. Beſides, the Antipathy between the Cab- 
bage and Vines was believ'd to be ſo great, that the latter 
yielded a poor and weak Wine, if the former happen'd to grow 
near them. See Athen. L. 1. C. 25. Alex. Trailian. L. 1. 
C. 10. Pallad. R. R. L. 9. C. 5. This Antipathy 
they accounted for, by a Fable almoſt too ridiculous to be 
mention'd, They affirm'd, that the Cabbage ſprung from a 
Tear ſhed by Lycurgus ; for, faid they, when Bacchus, being 
afraid of Lycurgus, enter'd into the Sea, Lycurgus in 
mean time, begirt with the pliant Branches of the Vine, dropt 
a Tear, from which the Cabbage roſe ; and ever ſince there 
was an Antipathy betwixt the Vine and the Cabbage; for, ſa 
they, when the Vine and Cabbage happen to grow near each | 
other, the Cabbage itſelf either decays immediately, or cauſes 
the Twigs of the Vine to do fo. affirm'd alſo, that in 
Conſequence of this Antipathy, when the Uvula or Columel- 
la was too much relaxed by a Defluxion of Humours, the 
Juice of raw Cabbage applied. to the Head drew it back. They 
maintain'd in like manner, that if Cabbage and Vines were 
planted near each other, the ſpringing Shoots of the Vine, 
when beginning to approach the 1 ceaſed to come 
forth in their former Direction, but were turned backwards, 
as if they had been conſcious of the mutual Antipathy be- 
tween themſelves and the Cab In like manner they 
ſaid, that when the leaſt Quantity of Wine was pour d up- 
on Cabbage when it was boiling, it would after that become 
ag. of being boil'd, and have its Colour ſpoil'd. Geopon. 

12. C. 17. | 

Ariftotle, L. 3. Prob. 17. ſtarts the Queſtion, why Cabbage 
removes the ee of hard * — ; — ſeems to 
account for it, from its ſweet and diſcutient Juice. Whether 
what he advances on this Head 4s conſonant to Philoſophy, 
— > 938 tis — dure os = Liqu 

elled of an a t Quality, as uice of 'Cabbage is, 
not only dilute the Humours of our Bodies, and allay their 
Fervor, but alſo make a Revulſion from the ſuperior to the 
inferior Parts, and conſequently carry off a Crapula, by free- 
ing the Head from the offenſive 'Matter ; and that Cabbage, 
eaten previouſly to a Debauch, dilutes the ſpirituous - Li 
drank, and blunts their Strength, ſo as to make them act leſs 
powerfully than they would otherwiſe do. But Experience 
convinces us, that the Efficacy of is not ſo great in 
is reſpect, as entirely to prevent the s of immoderato 
4 7 a5 4 * 1111 * 
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As fot the innate Antipathy between the Vine and the 

ſome of the Moderns have endeavour'd to account 
for it the Nature of theſe two Plants; by ſaying, that 
they are both ſo fond of nutritive Juice, as greedily to ſuck 
up the Moiſture of the Earth; from which it happens, that 
when they are planted in the Nei rhood- of each other; 
the one muſt iſh and decay, becauſe the other robs it of 
a ſufficient Supply of Moiſture. Levin. Lemm. Mir. L. 2: 
C.-52. IL. 4. C. 10. And Bace. H. N. Cent. 5. Exp. 479; 


S the 440hh, 5: | 

This Account however ingenious, labours under a terrible 
Diſadvantage, which is, that it is contradicted by Experience, 
fince we find, that Cabbages thrive no-where better than among 
young Vines, which in their Turn thrive as well as if there 
was no Cabbage near them. See Eph. N. C. D. 2. 4. 7: 
0. 64. 
The ſeveral Species of Cabbage beſt known, and moſt uſed, 
are the following, | 

BRASSICA SATIVA, Caulis, Offic. Braſſica capitata 
alla, or white Cabbage Cole. Ger. 244. Emac., 312. C. 
B. Pin. 111. J. B. 2. 826. Chab. 268.  Raii Hiſt. 1. 794. 
Tourn, Inſt. 219. Elem, Bot. 188. Boerh. Ind. A. 2. 21. 
Hiſt. Oxon. 2. 206. Braſſica capitata, Park. Theat. 268. 


8 capitata vulgaris, Park. Parad, 503 WHITE 
CABBAGE and COLEWORTS. 
T his Species of is among the Germans moſt fre- 


quently uſed for Food; and of it they make their celebrated 
pickled Cabbage, called Saver Kraut, of which Geſner ſays, that 
if Cato had ow taſted it, he would have pray d, Totum ut ſe 
Ficerent Dii Palatum, that the Gods would convert every Part 
of him into the moſt exquiſite Organs of Taſte, that he might 
le himſelf with ſo delicious Food. | 
RASSICA CAPITATA RUBRA, Offic. Ger. 245. 
Emac, 313. J. B. 2. 831. Chab. 250. C. B. Pin. 111. Raii 
Hiſt. 1. 794. Hiſt. Oxon. 2. 2 Park. Parad. 204. Tourn. 
Inſt. 219. Elem. Bot. 188. rh. Ind. A. 2. 10. RED 


CABBAGE. Dali. 

This Species of Cabbage is cultivated in Gardens, and its 
Leaves are only uſed, a ion of which, ſweeten'd with a 
little Sugar, and drank at medicinal Hours, is an excellent 
Medicine for promoting a Diſcharge of the purulent Matter in 
Empyemas by Urine. Dale from Etmul. 

It bears the Winter better than moſt others; and is for me- 
dicinal Purpoſes eſteem'd preferable to the white; for which 


Reaſon it is uſed in the Preparation of Syrups and Lo- 


hochs. 

CAULIS RUBRA, Offic. Braſſica rubra, C. B. Pin. 111. 
Ger. 244. Emac. 312. Tourn. Inſt. 219. Braſſica rubra 
vulgaris, J. B. 2. 831. Chab. 270. Raii Hiſt, 1. 7996. Braſ- 
fica ons rubra aperta laevis, Hiſt, Oxon. 2. 207. RE 
COLEWORTS, 

This Plant is cultivated in Gardens, and its Leaves are 
only in Uſe, a Decoction of which, ſweeten'd with Sugar, is 
a celebrated Remedy in Aſthmas. Dale from Riverius. 

This Species of Cabbage bears the Cold of the Winter very 
well. In the Kitchens tis principally uſed in the Winter Sea- 
ſon, after it is expoſed to the Froſt. In the Beginning of the 

ring the 'T ops of its Shoots are by many thought a choice 

ngredient in their Sallads. 

RASSICA SABAUDA, Offi. Ger. 247. 
Park. Parad. 
2 8 C. B. 

Oxon. 2. — 


Emac. 315. 
Pia Braſſica alba, capite longo, non penitus 
in. 111. Tourn. Inſt. 219. Elem, Bot. 188. 
Boerh. Ind. A. 2. 11.  Braffica Italica 
tenerrima glomero a, are albo, fs B. 2, 827. hab. 268. 
17 . 795. : 2 CABBAGE. 
In ardens of En „this Species of Cabbage is 
cultivated for the Kitchen, Dale. IP 
The Savoy Cabbage is very delicate-and tender, for which 
Reaſon it is much ſought after by thoſe who have nice Palates, 
and are inted with its agreeable Taſte. | ; 
BRASSICA FLORIDA, Offc. Park. Theat. 269. Ger. 
246, Emac. 314. Raii Hiſt. 1. 795. Braſſica cauliflora, C. 
Pin. 111. Hiſt. Oxon. 2. 208. Tourn. Inſt. ay. Foo. 
Ind. A. 2. 11. Braſſica multiflora, J. B. 2. 828. Chab. 269. 
Caulis florida, Park. Parad. 505. THE COLLIFLOWER. 
Ibis Species of the is cultivated. in Gardens, and 
is much uſed in the Kitchen. Dale. | 
The Uſe of the Colliflower is well known to 
ks, who prepare it much after the ſame manner they do 
the other Species of In Conjunction with other 
proper Ingredients, they alſo add it to Pyes and Sauces, which 
are v eeable both to the Sick, and to the Healthy. | 
B 7 A, GONG LLODES, B. Braſſica —— 
caulis . vulgo; ra cauls ra erens. 
RNEP-CABBAGE. _= as 
boil'd in fat Broth, 


I The Heart of the Stock of this 

is cat in the ſame manner Turneps uſually are. at, 
£ in Jexpithe Funuchs ex; 02s Cabbags,cmt into ſmall Por- 
tions, boil'd in fat | Broth 5, ſometimes. they aſs uſe it 


NASA 


NA 
B R A 
boiled es preparing it with Oil, Salt, and Vinegar. 

1. | | 

The Se of the Turnep Cabbage yield an Oil by Expreſ- 

ſion, very for Lamps, and for the Purpoſes of thoſe 
base i the Wookn anufactory: After the Oil is ob- 
tain'd, what remains is allotted for Food to the Cattle. 


- BRASSICA: FIMBRIATA, B. Braſſica 2 ; Bra 
The BOOR-COLE. — 20 5 


. 
Its Seeds are of a — 
and of a Smell ſufficient! — tho” not ſtrong. 
BRASSICA .CAMPESTRIS ' perfoliata, flore allo, C. B. 
P. Perfoliata filiquoſa ; Perfoliated wild Cabbage, with a 
1 8 grows fly in 8 in ſome Parts 
a ies vs ſpontaneouſly in in, in 
of Auftria; Provence in France, and in the Corn- fields about 
Marbach, in the Duchy of Wirtemberg. It flowers in the 


Colour, ari acrid aromatic Taſte, 


Summer, and _ its Seeds to -Perfetion. It is thought 
to be poſſeſſed of ſingular, if not more powerful Qua- 
lities, than the other Species of Cabbage ; which Rea- 


ſon it is by ſome called Braffica ruftica; it is not uſed as 
Food. It is by other Authors diftinguiſh'd by the Epithets, 
Perfoliata, Napiſalia. Bauh. Meoriſ. Garidel. Boccler, and Cluf. 
_ Moriſon thinks, that it is the Kedipn &yeie of Dieſco- 
rides, and the Braſſica Sylve/tris of the -Latins, for the Virtues 
of which, ſee the Paſſage already quoted from Pliny, IL. 20, 
6 1 — —— L. 2. C. 114. a 
A A CA RIS oliata, 2 
C. B. P. or, Perfoliata filigquoſa 2 Polen, : Cab- 


bage, with a purple Flower, ; 
ts Seeds, Root, and medicinal Virtues, pretty much 
with thoſe of the perfoliated wild Cabbage with white Flowers, 
BRASSICA DICE NAPIFORMI, C. B. P. or, 
Bra os 8 * called Napobraſſica. I URNEP-ROOTED 
A | 
This Species of Cabbage 
colder * — Germany, in 
wards Bohemia. Its Root 
like the Colliflower. 
BRASSICA ASPARAGODES CRISPA, Bra 
=. C. B. P. Braſſica thyr/ſoides, CURL 


is 1 cultivated in the 
the Mountains eſpecially, and to- 
may be eaten, ſome pickle it, 


885 


This Species laſts a long time, and endures the Ri of 
the Winter in England. It was by the Greeks called - 
godes, from its ſending forth ſmall Shoots like Aſparagus, which 


are 'prepar'd in fat n or Mutton: Broth. Ray. 

BRASSICA SATIVA ALBA, vel viridis ; by - 35s 
ta laevis ; or, Braſſica vulgaris ſativa. Braſſica levis Theo- 
phraſfti, Catonis, & Plinii, the of whom alſo called it 
CAULODES. | 

BRASSICA ALBA CRISPA ; and Braſſica Sabauda ru- 
goſa. WHITE CURL'D CABBAGE. 

This Species is cultivated in Gardens, but does not endure 
the Winter. Moriſon. 

BRASSICA CAPITATA ALBA MINOR MUS- 
COVITICA, H. A. The RUSSIAN CABBAGE. 

This _ was formerly in much greater Eſteem than at 
preſent, ſince tis now only to be found in particular Gentle- 
mens Gardens, who cultivate it for their own Uſe, but tis 
rarely ever brought to the Market. Miller, 45 

BRASSICA CAPITATA ALBA COMPRESSA, Boer. 
Ind. The flat-ſided Cabbage. | 

The Sugar-loaf 


BRASSICA capitata a 
Cabbage. | 
BRASSICA capitata alba pracox. The early Batterſea 
e. ; 

BRASSICA Sabauda hyberna, Lob. Ic. The white Sa- 
capitata viridis Sabauda, Bier. Ind,” Green 
capitata vireſcens Italica criſpa, Munt, Hiſt. 
2 ASSICA  pertgrina moſchum olens, H. R. Par. Tho 
u | 


BRASSICA maritima arborea, ſeu procerior ramoſa, Mor. 
Hiſt. Branching-tree Cabbage from the Sea- cœaſt. 
— rugeſa, longioribus faliis, J. B. Brown Broc- 
coli. F 
BRASSICA arvenſis, C. B. P. Common Colewort. 
BRASSICA Alpina perennis, Tourn. Perennial Alpine Cole- 


wort, 6 | 
SOLDANELLA, Braſſica marina, Offic. Chab. 123. Solda- 
nella, Merc. Bot. 1. 72. Phyt. Brit, 115, | Soldanella marina, 
SEA BINDWEED, Ger. 2 Emac; 838. Mer. Pin. 114. 
SEA COLEWORT, Rai Hiſt. 1. 726. Joldanella maritima 
minor, C. B. Pin. 293. Seldanalla vnlgari: volubilis marina, 
Park. Theat. 167, Braſſica marina, froe Soldanella, J. B. 
2. 160. Convolvulus mar itimus gol dictus, Nai Synop. . 


3 


pyramidalis. 


Savoy Cabba 
"BRASSICA 
The 


een B 


B RE 


275. Cuwolvulut maritimas noftras Nu, Hiſt. 
5.52 2. 2 r 83. Elem» 


Bot. 1001188 2 -GRASS, or SOLDA 
NELIA. 0 \ 


It is produc'd in the moſt ſandy Parts of the Sea - coaſt, and 
flowers in Tune. The whole Herb is in Uſe, and, as it is ex- 
cellently calculated for diſcharging Water, it contributes very 
much to the Cure of Dropſies and Scurvies. Date from Schrod. 
Of this Plant Miller enumerates the three following Species. 

1. The Soldanella Alpina rotundifolia, C. B. P. Round: 
leav'd Suldanella of the Alps. N 

fore nivio, C. B. P. 


2. Soldanella Alpina rotundifolia 
% With 4 Snow- white 


Round - teav'd of the 
Flower, 

4 Soldanella Alpina, 08 minus rotundo, C. B. P. Solda- 
nella of the Alps, with a Leaf leſs round. Miller's Didtionary. 

' What they call the Sea Cabbage is, in all reſpecta, different 
from the cultivated Kind, as producing numerous thin lender 
Leaves, like thoſe of round Birthwort, each proceeding from 
a very red Spray, and ſtanding upon a fingle Pedicle, like thoſe 
of Ivy. Its Juice is white, but not copious ; and taſtes ſaltiſh, 
with a kind of Bitterneſs, and is of a fat Conſiſtence. 

The whole Plant is hurtful to the Stomach, and acrimonious; 
and, if boil'd and eaten, is extremely opening to the Belly. 
Some. boil fat Fleſh-meats with it, becauſe of its Acrimony. 

Dioſcorides, Lib. 2. C. 148. 

he Root of Soldanella is ſmall, white, and ſtringy, ſending 
forth long weak trailing Branches, climbing on any thing it 
lays hold on, like the common Bindweed. he Leaves grow 
alternately on the Stalks, in Shape and Bigneſs like the lefſer 
Celandine, ſet on long Foot-ſtalks. The Bell-faſhion'd Flowers 
come forth at the Joints, with the Leaves in 8 like the 
common Bindweed, of a reddiſh-purple Colour. Seed is 
black and corner'd, contain'd in a round Capfula. The Root, 
Stalk, and Leaves, afford a milky Juice. 

It grows upon the Sea-beach, in many Parts of the North of 
England, and flowers in Fane. 

Cabbage evacuates watery Humours very ly, and 
is by ſome given as a good Purge in the Dropſy ; but it works 
very ruggedly, and very much diſorders the Stomach, and there- 
fore needs good Correctives. It is given likewiſe in the Scurvy 
and Rheumatic Caſes ; tho' it is but ſeldom us d. Miller's 
Bot. of: 

 BRASSIDELLICA Ars. A Way of turing Wounds in 
Paracelſut, Lib. 2. de Vita longa, cap. 14. by applying the 
Herb Braflidella, or Ophioglofſum, to the Place. 

BRATHU, Byeabv, in Orilaſius and Aetius, is the Herb 
Savine. See SABINA, | 

BREGMA, g, Bei jun, Beexmir, from Byixo, to irri- 

te, or moiſten. The middle and fore Part of the Head, 
ituated above the Forehead, and extended on the Sides as far as 
the Temples, call'd by Cel. Aureliancs, Tard. Hof Lib. 1. 
cap. 4. Medium Teſta. hein is expounded in Heſychius by 
70 whaw Tis ,, „ the Middle of the Head; by others 
the Sinciput. Thus Homer, Iliad. 3. wigyins ixmeos ieee, 
xUpBerxes ww xovinay emi e Ts %, du, he fell forward 
„ out of his magnificent iot into the Duſt, upon the Sin- 
„% ciput and Shoulders. Where Euflathius, on this Place, 
writes, that the Part is call'd 8p#ypa, becauſe, in Infants, it 
is not only tender, but very humid, ſo that it may ſeem 
BeÞgix8a, (to be irrigated. ”” Hippocrates, Lib. de cap. Vul. 
ſays, that „ the thinneſt and weakeſt Bone of all the Head is,“ 
78 4 BH, that at the Bregma.”” Again, in the ſame 
Treatiſe, he ſays, the Brain is very tender, and quick of 
„ Senſe, in Wounds 1 a affect the Fleſh and 22 * oo 
74 RA, „about the Bregma; x) Tig ea 
47973 Gg αν.i xeiras, and that 8 Part of the Brain 
„ lies under the Bregma. 

BRELISIS. The Caranna (a fort of Gum). Rulandts. 
BRRENTH US, gerd, a Species of Duck or Moor-hen, 
ee Food by the Bavtians. Aldrovandus Or- 
nitholag. Lib. 1 


changing v into Þ, or from pieÞw of the fame Import, by a Meta- 
2 Y the Letters « and p, let Philologiſts determine. An 
afant, tlas. 


Branches of Veins from the Veins of the Stomach, 
which join with the ſplenic Veins at the Spleen. 

Thro' theſe Veſſels the Antients thought that a melancholic 
Humour was convey'd from the Spleen to the Stomach, which 
ſerved to vellicate the Membranes of it, and to excite Appetite. 
But this Fancy is refuted by the Diſcovery of the Circulation 
of the Blobd, which has demonſtrated, that nothing comes 
thro? thoſe Veſſels from the Spleen to the Stomach ; but that, 
on the contrary, Blood is convey*d from the Stomach into the 
Splenic Vein, and by that to the Vena Porta, Drake. 

.BREXANTES, sist. An Epithet of a kind of ſmall 
green Frogs in Galen, Lib. 10. de Sin. turm. Where he en- 


2 


BREPHOS, 9 Betp®-, whether from Teige, to nouriſh, by 


BREVE VAS, or Vaſa Brevia. "Theſe are form'd by ſome 
aſcrib'd to the Anger of the 


BRI 


poſes the Vanity of = Remedy, prepar'd of the Blood of thoſe 
+ for hindering the ion of Hair. The Word 
Brexantes is made by an ia taken from the Sound of 
the Voice of theſe Animals. Caftetlus 


BREYNIA. A Plant ſo nam d in Honour of Dr. Breyni 
a learned Botaniſt at Dantzick. It has a Roſe-flower, 
ſiſting of many Petals, which are placed in a circular Order, 
from whoſe Flower-cup riſes the Pointal, which afterwards be- 
comes a Fruit or Pod, which is ſoft and fleſhy, in which are 
ſeveral Kidney-ſhap'd fleſhy Seeds. There are two Species of 
this Plant, which are, the Breynia with broad Almonddeaves, 
and that with Leaves like thoſe of the wild Olive, It grows 
very common in Jamaica, and ſeveral other Parts of America, 
_ a Tree thirty Feet high, with a Trunk of the Bigneſs of 
a Man's Thigh, I find no medicinal Virtues afcrib'd to it. 
Miller's Dit. 

BRICUMUM. The Name by which the Gault call'd the 
Herb Artemifia. Marcellus Empiricus, cap. 26. a 

BRINDONES. Indici Fruttus rubentes acidi, J. B. 

In Goa,, in the Eaft-Indies, as Garcias relates, there is a kind 
of Fruit, which they call Brinddnes ; it is a little reddiſh-on the 
Outſide, but the Inſide is as red as Blood, and of a very ſour 
Taſte. Sometimes the Outſide is blackiſh, which Colour it 
contracts by Maturity; and the Fruit is not near ſo four as the 
other, but altogether as red in the Inſide. This Fruit is very 
agreeable to many Palates, but not to mine, fays Garcias, be- 
cauſe of its exceſſive Sourneſs. The Dyers uſe it, and the Rind 
is preſerved, and tranſported to make V inegar, for which Pur- 
poſe it is uſed ous in Portugal. Rai: Hf. Plant. 

BRISTOL WATER. Theſe Waters, in reſpect to Heat, 
are the fourth in Degree amongſt the Waters which are eſteem'd 
warm. Thoſe of Bath are the firſt, Buxton the ſecond, Mat- 
lock the third, and Briftol the next. | 

As to the Virtues of the Briſſol Water in particular Caſes, 
the Phyſicians upon the Spot are the beſt able to adapt them 
properly ; but, that I may not omit ſome general Account of 
their Uſes, T ſhall inſert the ſubſequent Extract from Dr. Vyn- 
ter's Cyclus Metaſyncr iticus. : 

In ſpeaking of the Differences betwixt Bath Waters and thoſe 
of Briſtol, I would willingly, ſays he, do ſtrict Juſtice to both, 
with the utmoſt Impartiality : But ſince they can never prove 
Rivals, but on the contrary, Friends, and, by reaſon of their 
Vicinity, of mutual to each other, there can ariſe no 
Emulation, no Competition, much lefs Contention. Some, 
indeed, have endeavour'd to raiſe the Repute of the one, b 
leſſening and denying the other: But this Practice, ſo diſhon 
in itſelf, muſt fall to the Ground, after I have made it appear, 
that they are of Qualities and Effects altogether different; that 
where the one is uſeful, the other is improper; and that therefore 
they are to be us'd in different Caſes. | 

! dal likewiſe obſerve one Caution more; that I will not, 
with almoſt all the Writers who have gone before, make 
each Water to cure every Diſeaſe, and thereby render either 
ſuſpected of having none, when each has manifeſtly fo many 

ualities. 

Dr. Guidet, indeed, has made theſe two Waters of one Kind; 
and then ſays, Briftol Waters cannot do the ſame as the Bath, 
as being impregnated with a far leſs Quantity of Salts than they; 
but drank in greater Quantities, and for a longer Time, their 
Effects are not unlike thoſe of the Bath Waters. 

Who is there, that fees not the Doctor has hereby, with 
Addreſs, render'd the Briſtol Waters of no Uſe at all? For 
who would chuſe to drink more Water, or continue fick 
longer, than Neceſſity obliges him? But this Inſinuation happens 
to be as falſe, as it is artful 3; and, indeed, I cannot forbear ap- 

lying the Character a certain great Man gives Dr. Morton's 
8 on another Subject, to our Author: He often 
wants Method, Clearneſs, and Judgment; is tedious, without 
inſtructing; and arguing, like the other, from chimerical Prin- 
ciples, draws not only trifling, but abſurd and wrong Conclu- 


ions. 

The learned Profeffor Pitcairn has laid it down as à certain 
Maxim, That due Secretions from the Blood, and their proper 
Diſtributions, are as neceflary to the Preſervation of Life, as 
the Circulation itſelf ; and that the greateſt Part of Diſeaſes take 
their Origin from the glandular Secretions being too much in- 
creaſed or diminiſhed. Whether this Doctrine will hold in 
acute or epidemic Diſeaſes, the "Cauſe of which the Antients 
„and the wiſeſt of the Mo- 
derns profeſs them ignorant of, I ſhall not inquire: but it 
ſeems to be evident, that chronical Diſeaſes are owing to one ot 
other of theſe Cauſes, : | * 

The Blood is fometimes thin, and then too great 
Quantity of its ſerous Part is either by the Glands 
the Skin, Guts, or Kidneys ; as. in colliquative Sweats, 
of the Belly, and Diabetes: The Blood grown too viſcous, oc- 


caſions Obſtructions not only in its own but in the 
Glands; and then the Secretions are leſs than they ſhould be in 
a State of Health, and hence various Ma ladies. 
| c Again, 

T 


RL 


Again. too Beleg; in tories, 
ate e of Bi” Le re Ven C. 8. 


f D where the Secretion ig 
diminiſh'd; Briftol, hen too much igcreas d. Bath —_—_— 
3 Rriftel incraſſates: Bath is Anbar vs - Made vid 
ect; Briſtol is more cooling, and with 
ns Conſequences, Inflammation, and — 
The Medicinal Waters of Briſfel are by no means fo modern a 
Ky , Nor þthaic UG of fo ps Date, as is generally ima- 
Dr. Jenner, near 1 writes profeſſ- 
9 chem b d e 
for which they are at 22 — ph — — 
Diabetes excepted, which was not known till near thirty V ears 
after. From the Doctor's ſo full a Kn of their Quali- 
ties, we may inſer, that they muſt have been in Repute and 
Uſe long before. Indeed, in his Time, and ſome Years aſter, 
they were not ſo much frequented, which might have been ow- 
ing intirely to their inconvenient Situation, and want of Ac- 
commodation, which haye been but of late ſufficiently remedied. 
The incomparable Dr. Maplet, the Ornament o bis Age, 
in the Year 1665. confirms their Virtues in the Stone 
and Gravel, Ulcers of the Kidneys and Bladder ;| and adds 
their external Force in curing cancerqus Ulcers, in a very ſhort 
time, which the Doctor thought incurable, by waſhing and 
l them ame, Ang, in a Letter * — W the 
ells, 1 he ſays, rupem Vincentianam tibi con 
eſſe 8 e — profiliunt aqua renibus, & veſice, , froe 
calculeſis, frve exulceratis ſuccurrere, necnon ſunguinis maſſam 
contemperare, & ab illg ſegregandam Urinam lenire, & edulcorare 
E nate. 
. you ſee, the Virtues of Briſtol Waters, and the 1 
ral Diſeaſes in which uſeful, were known to the Learned lo 


ago : But that they are at this time ſo univerſal! — 
ſucceſsfully adminiſter d; that 2 ſo much 

Perſons o 8 our n „ and in ſuch bu ie 
abroad, is owing to Dr. Mead Dr. " Laws, who 5 


eſtabliſh'd their 
with their own. 


DEE EC ett 


1 find myſelf in oblig'd to retire to old Sanctuary, - 
— rl e 


the Contents and Cauſe of Heat 
2 by an eaſy H 1 XE. 2. 


ypotheſis, es as a n. 
ſary and natural nce. a egg SE 
ces of ptr han iy a Conjears, For - 
tru 


<< +, > 


ties from Sulphur and Nitre, 2 


He adds alſo, Iron; from which, he is uaded, it 
of bn, Tincture; becauſe a Patient of his, AP 


Gravel, and ſubject to Obſtructions in the Spleen, * 

of it, voided ep had Matter by Moos WED EE 
Dr. Guidet ſays, their — $. is from Iron, a 

Proportion of a nitro-ſulphureous Salt, me- one: 


informs a that they can hays but very 1. of Iron, becauſe 
they neither turn a purple with Galls, nor curdle Milk: But 
1 at is, bow the Doctor came to find out 


they had any Iron Particles at all, ſince t give not the laſt 
Si of i, torture them ws them as you will, - 8 
ve Courage now to ; Conj 

Bored we ods of 5 their £8 
w ing, they partake 

DOA, Ts Ela ve Cl 5 Ra 
w we. know, are to to clean 0 I 
Ulcers with Fleſh, and carte them. pep 
But, . whatever "heb 

very plain t 
a terreſtrial Par 1 2 pom 


after Eyaporation, I 

the al-like ee in roar: 
ſtillation, no more one Dram 
Peary, ve — Pearl: 1: 80 that the. hi 


bears to the elemental, 38s 7, 5 Fl 


Bar when we conſider boy, to the Sight, dme 
d Taſte; how clear, pur nag $44 their gen 
re of Heat, fo ned toſundry, Diſals 5s canpot t 


conclude, that theſe Waters, have imbib d ſome ſalu ar- 
ticles in their Paſſage thro? up Earth; and, from * 
Cures 7 wrought jt by: ham » that they, c an undou e 
Title to a hace in the of Gal of M Medicinal Waters. 4 
Nor is it neceſſary, that. Medicinab Waters: {hou}d contain 
large s Quantity. of the Particles they hans imbib'd, as may 
evident to our Senſes ; for we know, by Expe GWE that 
. Anticiony, fr end ee Wine, loſes no- 
ng of its Weight or. &. Koen cd ongly 
etic: Invain, — cx many Fhxſic 
Vora 
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| take great Pains, to diſcover what that adventitious 
87 755 ach theſe Waters carry with then. 
Dies in which Brigel Waters are more proper —_ | 
AR 


rid'd, internal Hm N and lInflammarions, 
N erate Fluxes of the Menſes, 
&rs Ge Vibe nce in Oenmſumptions, Dro- 
1 a call'd by Dr. lit, Scorbiitns Sulphurte- 
vel, Strangury Ys the Habitual' Gout, that 
kind of i which Dr. Sydenham terns Scorburic, Dia- 


betes, flow. Fevers, Atrophy, ox, Cancer,” Gleets in both 


Sexes, and. King hy in . theſe Diſorders Bath Waters are 
not Lay Derr but hurtful; they rouſe the tog Janguid, and 
quick en the too laz Circulation ; theſe alla the Heat, and 
ts ph the the, raps id Motion of the Blood: Thoſe di. a, oa 

tic; "ele attempefate the choleric Conſtitution. 


ters ſeem to be WW to the Malidies of the Sto- 
58, Guts, and Nerves Mol, to thoſe” of che Lungs, 
Kidneys, and Bladder. Again, Bath Waters are at Variance 
with a Mik-courle ; and the Bri/fe! can never be judiciouſly 
directed, but where that 155 be joined with Reaſon and Suc- 
ceſs, is is t a Truth, that it holds even in the Dia- 
betes, in which Milk is of great Service, and preferid'd as carly 
as the of — who, ſay the Learned, is at leaſt as an- 
tient as Caen Tho" that this Diſeaſe was little known to An- 
uity, is certain, ſince it is not once mention'd by Hippocrates - 
Galen ſays he hever ſaw it but twice ; and Rabbi Moſer affirms 
Diabee is very ſeldom ſeen in the Weſtern Parts of the 
but oftener in the hot and Eaſtern Countries, inſomuch 
71 in en, in ten Years Practice, he ſaw more than twen 
Patients of this kind ; but pe a greater Number, 2 
N. r in our Welty 4 to find Brifiit Waters | 
may be furpris'd to rie Waters pre- 
FE yr in 12 in which Authors order allo thoſe of Bath, 
but which of the two, with i Ju 77 2 is worth while to 
inquire. That diutetic and dry dicines are of great Ser- 
vice in this Diſeaſe, no why 51 doubt ; that Briſtol Waters 
have theſe two ke | in a greater Degree than the other, is 
ſo as evident, r which Reaſon I ſhould prefer the Briffo/ to 
ath, in this Inſtance,” unleſs, where it happens, as it too often 
does, that a Jaundice attends it; and here Bath claims the Pre- 
cedence, from ite great Efficacy. in opening Obſtrudtions of the 
where i 11 is no formidable Inflammatlon. 
But there is another Queſtion of more Impottance, and hat 
is, Moe tin oBIC Inn ific in the Diabetes ? A 
cific Remedy for each Diſeaſe ould prove in Phyſic, w 
finding the gitude muſt in Navigation * We ſhould go di- 
Aly + to the Cure, without the Circle of the alterative Courſe : 
But, at preſent, there is as little Probability of difcovering the 
ne, as the, ther. . We know but one Specific, and but one 
8 by it, unleſs I can proye this to be ſuch in the 


The , then, is defin'd to be the too quick and large 


| Diabetes | 
Excretion of crude, unalter'd, and ſweet-taſting Water, ex- 


ceeding the Proportion of the Fluids taken into the Body, ac- 
companied with intolerable. Tbirſt: And a ſpecifie Medicine is 
t which cures a  Dilcaſe, without promoting any ſenſible 


Eaton, 
©, Suppoſe then Perſon labouri ag page: a Diabetes, voids a 
given Qu 21 fed Va, (for ae, four or five Quarts 
in 2 * him drink as many of this Water, 
| he ſhall | . kh daily ; from hence it is manifeſt, that 
N no Fraguant. Another Argument to prove it ſpecific - 


is Inſtance, we need not obſerve the Rule 


Akin My ral Waters in ſmall Quantities ; for *tis 


8 and E in as large Doſes as the Stomach 


22 no bad News to a Perſon dying with 
12 * all other Diſorders, where it acts by its contem- 
perating, alterative, and healing Ohs Qualities, the Rule holds 

od. A third is, that we ſee, by daily Experiments, its EC 
in Diabetes more quick and ſudden lan in any other Diſ- 


7 per, the Feen being cena of a Cure in 4 very ſhort 


8. 
ons of drinking Bath and Bri/tol Waters 

4 5 Lp Pons ath Ware be drank, with Befefir, 
el r belt in the cold, or, at leaſt, the 
ler Monds of April, May, Septenber, and Obe. The 
5 ol are to be taken medicinally, oy duting the hotter 
anche as from April to September.” n n Meta- 
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Fire-lide. ' 
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Not only Beaſts, but even Waters and Places, ſhew their 
Malignity to Mankind. When Germanicus Czſar bad removed 
is —— beyond the Rhine in Germany, they had only one 
Spring of freſh Water in that maritime Tract of Land, 
drinking of which, within the of two Years, their T 
fell out of their Heads, and oints of their Knees were 
cnfeebled and relaxed. The Phyſicians call'd theſe Diſorders 


Stomacace and Scelotyrbe. There was a ary ove at length diſ- 


cover'd, which was the Herb Britannica, a moſt falutary Me- 
dicine not only to the Nerves, and in Diſeafes of the Mouth, 
but alſo againſt an Angina, and the Poifon of Serpents. It 
has „ Leaves, the Juice of which wy expreſs, as 
alſo from the Root. They call the Flowers Vibones, which, 
being gather'd and eaten before Thunder is heard, ſecures the 
Perfon from being thunder-ſtruck. The Frifians who were 
in the Camp, ſhew'd it to our Men; and I cannot but wonder 
how it came by its Name, unleſs the People who are Bor- 
derers on the Britannic Sea, gave it the Name of Britannica, 
out of Reſpect to the neighbouring Iſland of Britannia; 
for it is certain, Britannia now lying open, that it does not 
take that Name becauſe that Iſland abounds with it. Pliny, 
Lib. 25. Cap. 3. | . 
The Virtues attributed to this Plant pretty well with 
thoſe of the Hydrolapathum, Offic. Hydrolapathum magnum, 
Ger. 312. Emac. 389, Hydrolapathum majus, Park. 1225. 
Lapathum aguaticum, folio cubitali, C. B. 116. Hiſt, Oxon. 
2. 579, Tourn. Inſt. 504. Boerh. Ind. A. 2. 85. Dill. Cat. 
111. Buxb, 178, Lapathum paluſftre maximum, Schw. 218. 
Lapathum maximum aquaticum, five Hydrolapathum, J. B. 2. 
986, Raii Hiſt. 1. 171. Nah. 35. Lapathum maximum 
aguaticum, Chab. 309. ritanulca 8 vera, y 
pathum 579 7 nigrum paluſtre, Munt. Herb. Brit. 
150. GREAT WATER DOCK. Date. | 
It has 4 thick, round, broad, juicy Root, ſpongy when old, 
about a Hand's Breadth-in Length, divided below into ſeveral 
pretty thick Parts, and ſurrounded with fibrous little Roots; 
the Colour of it, when newly taken out of the Ground, is 
black on the Outſide, and white within, but ſoon alters into a 
reddiſh- yellow, like that of the true Rhubarb ; and the Root, 
when dry, turns quite brown. The Leaves are not many; but 
the longeſt of all belonging to any of the kinds of Docks, ſituated 
near to one another, tho? not cloſely joined, but ſeparate, alwa 
pointing upwards, of a Foot and half, or two Feet in Leogrh, 
and three or four Fingers broad, being wideſt in the Middle, 


and running up to 3 Point, like the Head of a Spear, of 


a deep Green, or „ inclining to a dark Green above, 
but paler underneath, with pale-green Fibres, of a pretty 
thick, hard, denſe, cloſe, and firm Subſtance, the Edges ſome- 
times, eſpecially of thoſe which grow to the Stalk, a little 
curl'd ; they ſtand on Pedicles which are of à moderate 
Length and Thickneſs, and ſometimes red near the Ground; 
they have alſo an Aftringency, with ſomething of an Acidity, 
2 fall off towards the End of Augu/t. The Stalk is ſingle, 
or multiply'd, according to the Age or Bigneſs of the Plant, 
two, three, and ſometimes four Feet in Length, ftrait, round, 
reen, hollow, adorn'd on both Sides with leſſer Leaves, which 
— a little upwards as well as downwards, from whoſe Alz, 
here and there, proceed little Sprigs, laden with little, ſhort, 
and tender pendulous Leaves, and pale Flowers, which open 
towards the End of Fuly, and are thinly diſpos'd about the 
.—— but not in the manner of Whorles. 
etals of the Flower are conſpicubus on both Sides, for two 
hairy pale-whitiſh Gemmulz ; but theſe are obſerv'd in no 
Species of the Lapathum, but the Virginian Britannica, The 
Seed is ſmall, triangular, and of a ſpadiceous Colour, © 
Abr. Muntingius is perſuaded, that this Plant is the true and 
nuine Britannica of the Antients, ſince both its Figure and 
irtues anſwer, in all Points, to the Deſcriptions which they 
have left us of it. He endeavours alfo to prove, that the Word 
Britannica is of Friſian Original ; for it is not likely that this 
Plant took that Denomination from the Iſland of Britain, to 
which, as. a reſpected neighbouring Land, the Frifians dedi- 
cated it, as Pliny conjectures. Brit, in the Friſian Language, 
* to conſolidate, render firm and compact; but Tan is a 
ooth ; and Ica, or Hica, ſignifies Ejection. Hence Britau- 
nica is as much as to ſay, the Herb which conſolidates and con- 
firms the looſen'd Teeth, or cures the Diſeaſe that makes the 
Teeth fall out. | | 0 
Every Part of this Herb, as the Stalks, Leaves, Flowers, 
Seed, but principally. the Roots, are powerfully aſtringent, 
conſolidating, and conglutinating ; for which Reaſon it — 
and * all 22 *. oder warn, » ſipelas, 8 or 
not, Herpes, enic Ulcers, t ſtops 
Hzmorrhages from any Part, as alſo the 1 and 
enſes, and is effectual for all thoſe Purpoſes in which other 
cold Aſtringents are requir'd. | 
It cures all manner of Diſeaſes of the Nerves, as Twitch- 


ings,” Conträctions, Trethblings, Convulſſons, Palſies, febrile 


Heats, or Rigors, It chaſes away Serpents and other yenom- 


he three outer” 


fue Briza, Park." Theat. 1124. 


ous Animals, and heals their Bites; for which Reaſon it is 
reckon'd _— Alexipharmacs. It gives Relief under alt 
Species of the Angina, Relaxation of the Uvula, Swelling of 
the Tonſils, and other like Diſeaſes of the Mouth, Fauces, 
and Stomach, which require Aſtriction; as alſo Abſceſſes, Tu- 
mors, and Ulcers. It removes various ſorts of Defluxions ; 
and, laſtly, Diſeaſes which proceed from hidden Cauſes, as the 
Stomacace, the Scelotyrbe, (the Scurvy affecting the Mouth and 
and Ulcers in the 
e green Leaves are apply'd to uleerated Parts for twelve 
Hours, and then cnet the Juice alſo harden'd by the Dog- 
days Sun, or inſpiſſated by the Fire, is uſed to anoint the Sore. 
Now becauſe the Seurvy, ſays Muntingins, has taken ſuch 
Root in ſome Perſons, that they can receive but little Be- 
nefit from a Decoction of Britannica alone, I am willing to 
communicate the Preparation of a Medicine, never yet, that I 
know of, made public, that all may have the Knowledge of 
ſo uſeful a Medicine, and be able to prepare it for themſelves ; 
for the Remedy is more precious than Gold, and ought be kept 
in Houſes, as an ineſtimable Treaſure, in Readineſs againſt all 
Attacks, or bare Suſpicions, of the Scurvy. 


© Fake of Saffron, two Ounces ; Mace, Liquorice, the beſt 
Cinnamon, black P » Gentian-root, each three 
Ounces; Britannica, fix Ounces : Pulverize them all 
groſly, and infuſe them in ſixteen Pints of Spaniſh White- 
wine, together with three Pints of Elder Vinegar, or ſome 
other very ſtrong Vinegar ; and add thereto three Volks 
of new-laid Eggs. Let them lie macerating together in a 
glaſed Stone Veſſel, well cloſed, for ſevency-two Hours, 

in hot Aſhes, Horſe-dung, or hot Sand, but with no 
8 than a tepid Heat; after which ſet it aſide for 


Let the Patient take of this Decoction three, four, five, or 
even ſix Ounces, according to the Nature of the Subject, in the 
Morning faſting, for fourteen or twenty Days together, or more. 
Toquench his Thirſt „let him drink every Day of the beft Rhe- 
niſh Wine ; or, if he be accuſtomed to Beer, let him take it 
not new, but defecated, and well boiled; and as often as he 
drinks it, he muſt alſo have three Spoonfuls of this Wine. 

Hut it is here to be obſerved, that if the Patient Iabours under 
a Dryneſs, a Violent Cough, or is ſuſpected to be in a Con- 
ſumption, inſtead of the Pepper, let fix Ounces of Liquorice 
de added; when the Wine is almoſt confamed, an equal, or 
2 the Quantity of Wine, may be pour'd to the Ingre- 

tents, ED 5 

By the Uſe of this Wine, not only an inveterate Scurvy, 
N if it be without a Fever or Inflammation, but alfo all 
other ſcorbutical Diſorders, inveterate Hernia's, Palfies, and 
Lues Venerea, are moſt ſucceſsfully cured. Raii Hift, Plant. 

Its Leaves are ſtyptie, a little bitter, and give a deep Tin- 
cure of red to blue Paper. The Root gives it a little inter 3 
it alſo is very s {4-4 and bitter. Its Bark is thick, of a Fleſh- 
colour, ſtreaked ; its Heart is ſoft," and of a pale Yellow. 

It is probable, that the Salt of this Plant may be compoſed 
of Alum and Sal Ammoniac, mix'd with a great deal of fetid 
Oil. Martyrs Tournefort. . 

I believe this Plant is very effectual in ſcorbutic Symptoms; 
and am convinc'd by Experience, that it will effectually cure 
bleeding of che Gums, if chew'd in a Morning. 
Mun ingius has wrote an intire Volume in 4to. on the Sub- 

of this Plant. : | $4 | 

BRITHOS, Beiboe, a Weight, 'a Load, Lib. 1. reel Y. 
21120. & 7h Nagel Meal, „ and there be à (Senſe of) 
Weight in the Belly.” And in the ſame Book, "x; BpidG- 
— p "mo OR... _ 1 a Heavineſs — the Utefus. 

ence the Verb Beide, which, in many Places of Hippocrates 
carries much the ſame Senſe. f Hom | 7 nn 5 
*"BRIZA, Offic.  Briza monococcos, Ger. 67. Emac. 73. 
Zea Briza dicta, of monocaccos Germanica, C B. Pin. 21. 
Theat. 415. Hiſt. Oxon. 3. 205. Zea Ry e fimplex, 

Zea monococcos Briza quibuf- 
dam, J. B. 2. 413; Raii Hift. 2. 1242. Zea ſimplex & mono- 
cberos Brixa, Chat 174. Herm diftichum, fpicd nitidd, 
Zea ſeu Briza 9 Tourn, Inſt, 513. Boerh. Ind. A. 
2. 159. ST. PE 'S CORN. | 

It is cultivated in Germazy; and the Seed is uſed, which 
agrees in Virtues with, the Zea, or Spelta. | 

BROCHOS, SEM. The ſame as Zagueus, Bandage. See 
LaqQuevs, and FasciA. | | 

BROCHTHUS, be., in Hippocr, Lib. 2. de Morb. is 
a ſmall kind of Drinking-veſſe]. Bed alſo ſignifies the ſame 
as e. „the Throat; whence xaſeB25yxiCs, and 
are in Coar. are boch uſed to expreſs the AQtion of 

utition. | * , 

BROCHUS, Ses One who has a prominent upper 

Lip ; or, as others would have it, one with a full Mouth, and 


promi ent Teeth, Ca ellus. 5 
1 BRODIUM. 


* 
* 


B R O 


BRODIUM. - A Pharmaceutical Term, beau g the ſanie 


25 Juſcnlum ; or the Liquor in which ſome edicine is 
ll or with which ſomething elſe is diluted. Caſtellus. 
BROMA, Sea, Food, . catable, by way of 
Diſtinction from Tie; Drinkables. . Galen, Lib. 1. de Alim, 
Fac. expounds Spoue by Te tobiuera, © tera; i Tpopes, f alia, 
which are different Words oy a Pty Lib. - 
Evidem. rd Broud]a t Tala Tips Dot; 44 471 TO ige ht, 
— Meats and Drinks are of equal Continuance, (equally 
& Jong in P ) muſt be judg'd from Experience.” And 
Lib. b. Epid. Seft:; 5, Apb. 35; Nala T4 mir Taxes Kp- 
Je, T4 wir ivasling, of Foods, ſome are ſoon overcome, 
« (dige/ted) with others the contrary happens.” And pb. 
31. 4vxpirdlor BpGpe parc, Key X Pais xo\oxsr)or, 4 Lentils, 
&«. Millet, and Gourd, are very cold Foods.” Lib. mi «px, 
j4]p. ioupa Ap are ſtrong hard Meats, which require a 
ſtrong Digeſtion ; and, in the ſame Book, igvt%v Bpw un ſigni- 
fies ſtrengthening Foods. In the ſame way of ſpeaking, BH 
are ſaid to indicate Tanpony, © a Plenitude.” Broue alſo, 
Lib. 4. Epid. ſignifies an Eroſion of a Tooth ; as it does alſo 
in Galen, Lib. Tar wroiser, where he ſays xa]4Thaoy v 
£:20ua, apply ſome Cataplaſm to the — 2 Tooth“ 

BROMION, SRU The Name of a Plaiſter, in 
P. Agineta, Lib. 7. Cap. 19. ; 

BROMUS, Off. Bromus frerilis, or WILD OATS, 
Ger. 69. Emac. 76. Mer. Pin. 16. Bromys herbe ffue Avena 
feerilis, Park. Theat. 1147. A gilops, Chab. 177» Agilops 
Matthiolo forte, J. B. 2. 2 eftuca avenacea fterilis elatior, 
ſeu Broamos Diaſcoridis, C. B. Pin. 1 146. Raii Hiſt, 
2. 1289. Synop. 3. 412. Hiſt. n. 3. 212. Fefluca & 
Avena Graca, Merc, Bot. 1: 35; Phyt. Brit. 41. Gramen ave- 
naceum, panicula ſparſa, locuſtis majeribus & ariftatis, Tourn. 
Inſt. 526. Buxb. 142. Gramen Feſtuce fferile elatius, Tourn, 
Hiſt. Plant. Bar. 91. DRANK, or WILD OAT-G RAS. 

The Bromus is a Plant much like the ZEgilops, being of a 
drying Quality; for which Reaſon, if it be boiled with the 
Roots in Water to a third Part, and then trained, and mixed 
with an equal Quantity of Honey, and again boiled to the Con- 
ſiſtence of liquid Honey, it makes a good Remedy for an 
Ozæna, by dipping a linen Cloth in the Deeoction, and then 
putting it up the Noſtrils. This Effect it has by itſelf ; but 
ſome mix , Powder of Aloes with it, and uſe them in the ſame 
manner. Boiled in Wine with dry'd Roſes, it amends a fetid 
Breath.  Dioſcorides, Lib. 4. Cap. 140. | | 

A Decoction of the Root is recommended for the Worms in 
Children. Dale. See oll ors. 

BRONCHIA, Brey Z. So Hippocrates / calls the great 
Artery, (Lib. rin ardlouits)--478 os Kad iat ig ira ppoy- 
in Tan Kabine, Y Hild GSN e N weydhn xancwypirn, J 
5 dd T9 ed ed, From the Heart to the Liver 
«© extend numerous Branches of the Bronchia (Aorta); and 
<< with them the great Vein, as it is called, (Jena Cava) 
«© by which the whole Body is nouriſhed.” This Place Galen, 
in his Exegeſis, ſeems to ; a in his Eye, when he expounds 
Spb by Tis BN u, apinpias, “ the bronchoidal Artery ; ” 
22 for BfN, I ſuppoſe ſhould be read Bpoyxims. See 

RONCHOS, av wh 

- BRONCHOCELE, SN, from Briyx®, the Wind- 
pipe, and xb. a Tumor, A Tumor in the Neck, principally 
in Women, frequently call'd a Derby Neck, probably on 
account of the Inhabitants of that Town, or rather County, 
being much ſubjeR to it ; Which is not unlikely to happen for 
— — Reaſons, that the Inhabitants about the Valleys of the 

, and other mountainous Countries, are ſo much affected 
with theſe «Tumors, as to have been taken Notice of pro- 
verbially by Fuue naaa. 
Di tumigum Guttur miratur in Alpibus ? 
Whether this proceeds from the Coldneſs of the Waters which 
they drink, or from ſoine Mineral with which their Waters are 
impregnated in the Bowels of theſe Mountains, I will not pre- 
to.getermine. A. | 
n the Neck, between the Skin and the Afpera Arteria, 
there riſes 'a Tumor, called by the Greeks BRN ( Bron- 
chacele), Which incloſes ſometimes an inert kind of Fleſh ; 
ſometimes a ſort of Humour, reſembling Honey or Water; 
and ſometimes Hair mix d with ſmall Bones; but whatever 
may be. the Contents within the Coat of this Tumor, they may 
be treated with Cauftic. Medicines ; which, poopmncing't 


which | dane, the Ulcer is healed up with of Lint 
But the. hotteſt 1 is by the Knife. Tumor 
| . decoy rigs bog a8 for As P 
| un Then corrupt Siaus, being ſeparated, from 
found Parts woah the Finger, is taken out entire together with its 
Tunica; after. which the Place is waſhed out with Vinegar, 
with which ſome mix Salt or Nitre 3 and the Lips of the 
* ue 1154115 1 * bol e, "3k 2 * 17 7 


4 


Wound are joined by a ſingle Suture; upon which maſt be ap- 
pled poem is url Bern omg, and the Whole mult be 
nd up in a gentle manner, ſo as not to bear hard upon the 
Fauces. If the Tunica cannot be taken vut, . are to 
1 the — with Catheretics, and dreſs the en 
int, and other Suppuratives, Celſus, Lib. 7. Cap. 1 3 

Thete is a large and round Tumor of the Neck, which takes 
its Name from the inward Parts, and is called Bronchocele, a 
which there are two Kinds, the fteatomatous, and the ma- 
tous (εενεννπEꝭuuſ ns), This latter is known by the ſame Marks 
as an Aneuryſm z and the Cure of it, for the ſame Reaſons, is 
look'd upon as deſperate z for as almoſt all Aneuryſms are dan- 
ow in the Operation, ſo eſpecially isan Aneuryſm about the 

eck, becauſe of the — of the Arteries, The ſteato- 
matous Tumor is to be treated like a Steatoma, by ſeparating 
and paſſing beyond the Veſlels, in the ſame manner as we are 
directed in ſtrumous Caſes. P. Ainet. Lib. 6. Cap. 38. | 

Albucafis, treating of a Bronchocele, or a Rupture in the fore 
Part of the Neck, which, he ſays, is moſt frequerit in Women, 
is fuller than the Greeks or Celſus ; and he very tightly diſtin- 
yp between that which is natural, and that which is acci- 

ental, The firſt Sort is not to be touch'd, Of the ſecond 
there are two Species; one like a Tumor, which contains ſome 
groſs Subſtance ; the other like an Aneuryſm. But though he 
is ſo bold in uſing the Knife, he adviſes the Operation only in 
the former Caſe ; and even not there neither, unleſs the Tu- 
mor be looſe, and little, and incloſed in a Cyſtis, This Sort 
of Swelling may, no doubt, be removed by Art, Sometimes 
theſe Excreſcences are full of Water, ſometimes they have no- 
thing in them but Air; and theſe Caſes may like wiſe be reme- 
died by Inciſion, Friction, or eſſion. Sometimes 
turn to a fleſhy Subſtance, which, lymg between the Skin and 
the Wind-pipe, reſembles a Flap or Dew-cap hanging out, 
juſt like that of a Turk k, when he is angry. This is a 
frequent Diſtemper in thoſe Countries where they drink great 
Quantities of cold Water ; eſpecially where they do not cool 
their Water in Snow, as in other warm Climates ; but pour Ice 
into it, as the way is with the ordinary People, who live upon 
the bleak Mountains of Genoa and Piedmont, The Matter of 
Fact is as true, as that they themſelyes attribute it to the drink - 
ing this Water; and from the Nature of Cold, it is not diffi- 
wm, + to account for, this Effect : For the Liquor in going down, 
muſt needs chill the Muſcles of the Throat, that is, it con- 
tracts the Veſſels, and thickens the Humour which circulate 
through them at the ſame time ; from whence muſt follow a 
Stagnation or Ohſtruction, and, after a while, a Swelling, in 
thoſe Parts, And it is remarkable, that T umors, which owe 
their Origin to this Cauſe, are and always continue fleſhy ; 
whereas other Bronchoceles, which proceed from Strains, 
Bruiſes, and ſuchilike Accidents, often ſuppurate, or turn to a 
Melicoris, Steatoma, &c. as Albucaſis obſerves. Among the 
Spaniards, Swellings in the Glands of the Throat ars very fre- 

uent, who indulge themſelves immoderately in the Uſe of cold 

iquors. And the Coldneſs not only of the Liquors, but 
of the Climate itſelf, may produce theſe Effects, ſeems to be 
plain, from the Obſervations we find in Writers, that theſe 
Swellings about the Throat and Head are much more frequent 
among the Northern Nations, than the Southern. 

Tumors very often; happen in 5 Glands ; but 
ſuch a Swelling is not properly a Bronchacele, though ſometimes 
ſo miſcalled, but a Struma or Scrophula Colli. In morbid Bo- 
dies I have ſeen theſe Glands enlarged to an extraordinary Big- 
neſs, ſo as to reach down almoſt to the Clavicles ; and in ſuch 
Caſes they generally turn ſcirrhous, When the Swelling here 
is thus confirm'd, we may eaſily learn from Anatomy, were 
we not warn'd of it, that the Dilomper is in its own Nature 
incurable ; for, I believe, neither any inward Medicine, nor 
outward Application, can diſſolve. it; and Repellents would 
rather do Miſchief, and throw the Humour upon ſome other 
Part, Neither would any prudent Surgeon, I preſume, attempt 
to extirpate ſuch a large Tumor, for fear of Cutting an Artery 
or Vein, or the recurrent Nerye, And Albucaſe ives us A 
ſufficient Caution, in telling the Story of an ignorant . 
who, in this Caſe, by wowntung, fo Arteries of the Neck, kil- 
led the Patient upon the Spot, Freind's Hiftory of Phyſie, 

The  Bronchocele Is à Tumor ſituate upon the, inveſting 
Membrane of the Windpipe, or betwixt that and the Muſcles 
of the ſaid Part; where it ſometimes takes ſo large a Compaſs, 
as to extend itſelf from one Jugular to the other, lying igt 
2 —— like a Semiſphere, or half lobe, or at leaſt 

2 vide Figure. | 

It takes 44", ATR from loud Crying, Coughing, 
21 iting; a alſo from a ſudden Jerk, or aſty Turn of 
the Neck, as (we been inform'd by ſome therewith affected. 
It is called allo Hernia Pronchialis ; but if there be a Rup- 
ture in the Caſe, as that Name will imply, it is moſt likely 
to be that 2 hatic V Ning or ſhedding its 
. betwixt t Membranes of the Aſpera Arteria, and 
the Muſcles incumbent, where being leiſurel) accumulated, it 


or at 


V 
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diſtends the containing Patts, and, from the broken Fibres 


thereof, makes itſelf a Cover, which grows along with it in 


like manner, as the other Capſulate Tumors. 

There are others who derive their Origin from ſome nutri- 
tious Juice extravaſate, and turning into a Fleſh-like Subſtance, 
after the manner of certain other Sarcomata; and indeed both 
theſe may be right, ſince we often find the Body thereof 
made up partly of a fluid, and partly of a more firm and 

landulous Subſtance ; But to proceed to the Prognoſtic and 
-ure thereof, . „ 

The Bronchocele, by reaſon of its unhappy Situation am 
the large Blood - veſſels, the recurrent Nerves, and Windpipe itf 
therein concern'd, at leaſt its inveſting Tunicle, affords a v 
hazardous and uncertain Iſſue 3 and if it admit not of Dit- 
cuſſion, there is little Encouragement to meddle farther : For 
if it ſuppurates, there is left 1 very ſordid and ſinu- 
ous Ulcer, which ſince you cannot dilate ſo conveniently as in 
other Parts might be done, nor have any Advantage by rolling, 
which the fame will not allow, you may be put upon riſquing 
your Patient's Life, or leave him ift a Condition worſe 
you found him, with an incurable gleeting Fiſtula, or Dyſ- 

utotic Ulcer; ſo that if any thing be done in order for the 

ure, it ought always to be attempted firſt of all by ſome pro- 
per Diſcutient. For this Uſe alſo ſerves the Empl. Anti- 
moniale of Dr. Fuller, to be met with in his Pharmacopœia 
extemp. but indeed theſe Pumors are moſt commonly left to 


themſelves z the great Danger by Inciſion on account of 


their Situation, and the Difficulty of healing when they come 


to ſuppurate, having very much diſcourag'd their Undertak- 


ing. Wherefore the much greater Number now content 
themſelves without any Surgery, when appriſed of their ſtub- 
born Nature, and the Uncertainty of Succeſs, 

Tis much more rare to find theſe Tumors in the Necks of 
Men than Women, or at leaſt-wiſe, being leſs obvious to Sight, 
they paſs unheeded, and we are not fo often conſulted about 
them. I am ſure, to one that I have obſerved in our Sex, I 
have met with half a Dozen on the Throats of Women. 

That the Nature of this Tumor may be the better appre- 
hended, Iwill here transfer an Account thereof, preſented by the 
ingenious Dr. Douglaſs to the Royal Society, in theſe Wo 

had lately (/aith he) the Opportunity of opening a 
Woman about fifty ' Years old, who had a very large 
Tumor, or hard Swelling, in the fore Part of the Neck, poſ- 
ſeſſing all the Space between the whole Extent of the lower 
Jaw, and the upper Part of the Sternum, with a conſider- 
able Riſing in its Middle, laterally its Point inclining to the 
Left Side, though the biggeſt Part of the Tumor was on 
the Right. The Skin on the Apex of this protuberating 
Part was thin and ſhrivel'd, of a Colour different from 
the reſt, and look'd as if the Swelling would have broke in 
that Place, 

The Skin was exceeding thin, having no Fat under it, —1 
in a Cavity between two Lobes, to be afterwards deſcrib'd. 
On its Right Side there was a ſmall Appearance of-ſome; for 
the Skin being leſs ſtretch'd there, the Cells of the Membrana 
Adipoſa were not quite emptied. The > of the 
Lat iſſimus Colli were ſcarcely viſible, the Maſtoidæus and 
Coracohyoidgus were extremely thin, and in their Aſcent they 
adher'd very —_ to the ſubjacent Tumor. The Sterno- 
hyaideus, and the Sternothyrzoidens that run up the fore Part 
of this Swelling, were diſtended ſo thin, that it was difficult 
to ſeparate them, eſpecially the laſt named. The Right Carotid 
Artery, in its Aſcent to the Head, ran along the outer Edge, 
HE much obſtructed the Current of the Blood 
that Way. 

The internal Jugular, the Par Vagum, and the Intercoſtal 
Pair, went alſo over ſome Part of this _—_ in their De- 
ſcent to the Thorax ; two of the Lymphatic Glands of the Ju- 
gular Vein were fwell'd to the Bigneſs of little 

laced at ſome Diſtance one from the other, with a Hollow 

tween, where fome Fat was found; theſe two Lobes made 
the Tumor very uneven alſo on its Right Side. 
' Theſe Muſcles, the Jugular with the ' Glands adhering to 
it, and the reſt of the forenamed Veſſels, being remov'd on 
both Sides, I could eaſily obſerve the Bignefs, the Figure, and 
the Circumſcription or Limits of this preternatural Tumor, 
with all its Adheſions to the adjacent Parts. In itude it 
ſeem'd to exceed that of two Fiſts' join'd together: Its Fi 
was almoſt triangular, with a broad Baſis under the Chin, 
ſloping a little on each Side, as it deſcended to the upper Part 
of the Sternum, where its Point was p narrow; its Sur- 
face was made uneven 9 three Riſings, of which the 
was turn'd to the Left Side, the other being plac'd on the 
Right, as above remark'd. It adher'd by membranous Fi- 
ments to the maxillary Glands, to the Drgaftric Muſcle, and 
to the Stylohyoidens, under which, on the Right Side, a ſmall 
Portion of it, in the Form of a Nipple, did intrude itſelf, as 
it were, under the Tongue; in the upper and fore Part” it 
aſe adhered to the Or Holder. ate „ 


Laterally it was connected to the Levator Scapulæ 
lower down to that Part of the Cucullaris, which —— 
in the Clavicles backwards, to all the fore Part of the Alpera 


Arteria, between its third and fourth cartilagi Ri and 
the Os Pectoris, as alſo to that Muſcle of the Head called 
Refttns 1 major, and to ſome Part of the Scale; its 


lower Part was d under the um, or lunated 
of the Breaſt-bone to which 1 Ie was eaſily — 
from its Connexions to all theſe different Parts, but not ſo 
from the Glandulz 'Thyreoidz, to which it adher'd after a 
far different manner; for where the Thyreoidal Glands are 
Joined to one another, a little below the Cartilago Cricoides, 
on the fore Part of the Aſpera Arteria, there was no ſeparating 
of it without cutting its Subſtance ; whence it plainly appears, 
that the Union of theſe Glands was the Root or inning of 
this Tumor; and yet, which is very remarkable, Glands 
— kept their uſual Figure, and were uo larger than 
inary. | MEET 6 
This Tumor was hard, and very firm, being exactly of 
Confiſtence of a Cow's Udder * — boiled > yet > a = 
Places it was ſoftiſh, containing a liquid and thick Juice. Its 
Colour was chiefly of a whitiſſi- yellow, only in ſome Places it 
was exceeding red, from its having a greater Store of Blood- 
veſſels, and in others it was very white. I pared off all the 
ſoft Part, and the hard Subſtance, that remain'd, I boil'd, and 
then clear'd it very well, having left ſticking to it at one Cen- 
tre a ſoft cartilaginous Body, which poflibly, had the Patient 
lived longer, would have acquir'd the ſame Degree of Indura- 
tion. It very much reſembles a Piece of white unpoliſh'd 
Rock Coral; but whether it may be reckon'd offeous, or if it 
be _ the 2 Humour of the Glands, hardened and con- 
creted into t chalky or gravelly Subſtance, 
whatever elſe it may be, 1 leave to — Judgments * 
The firſt Appearance of this large Swelling was about thirty 
Years ago, cauſed by the breaking of a Vein, as the good 
Woman uſed to expreſs it, in a hard and very difficult La- 
bour. It increaſed buy ſlowly, not arriving to any conſider- 
— 2 ae — ſhe tid: Te was never 
painful, being a true Scirrhus. Many Things by ſeveral Per- 
— ied eee ts Bi at 
th became very troubleſome, in impeding her 8 wing 
— free Breathing, and at laſt it quite ow her, by — 
preſſing the Windpipe, upon which it lay. Tarner”s Surgery. 
I was formerly acquainted with a Woman who was in great 
Reputation for reſolving theſe Tumors. Her Secret conſiſted 
in anointing the Part — with the Oil of Chamomile 
made by Infuſion. N 4 
But the moſt celebrated Remedy for this Diſorder is one 
which is ſold at Coventry, and, which is kept as a Secret by 
the Preparer, It is order'd to be laid under the Tongue every 
Night going -to Bed, | | | 
am pretty well inform'd, that this ſecret Remedy is thus 
prepar'd. INC 
Take of Spunge, Cork, and Pumice-ſtone- calcin'd, each 
equal Parts. Half a Dram of this is mix'd with Sugar, 
and, with the Addition of ſome Syrup or Conſerve, is 
made into a Bolus, and laid under .the Tongue every 
Night. | 70 1 
What makes me the more inclinable to believe this the 
true Coventry Receipt is, that AMſtanus, as I remember, has 
one much like it, which he directs to be uſed in the fame 
manner for ſuch Tumors. And I remember there is a Re- 
ceipt in ſome of the old German Diſpenſatories, not very , dif- 
ferent from this, with an Addition of the Pilæ AMarme, 
which is order'd to be laid under the Tongue, as 3 Remedy ad 
Botium, for the Bronchocele ; but I cannot at preſent x 
the Authors. | f 
Ronodeus alſo gives » for the ſame ſe, which 
he — Pulvis pro Botio D. D. Walfgangi: Galelcboveri, 


- 


as | 
Take of and Lapis Calaminaris calcin'd,. each two 
roads geo, Tania 1s is Spongiz, cach four 
Ounces 3 fine Sugar, thee Ounces + Mis, nid make a 


2 they all agree in making the Sponge a principal Ingre- 


t. 1 
BRONCHOTOMIA, gere; leg fee | the 
Throat, and rizwve,:to-cut, / y. See Auna. 
BRONCHUS, SRK, 6 xu, Rye il. The Word 


228 according to Galen, in the inning! of: his ſeventh 
| de C. M. S. L. is the Aſpera ia, which reaches 
from the Darynx to the Lungs,” conſiſting of a Multitude of 
cartilaginous Bodies, called 5K (Bronchia). Abe ſame 
Author, Com. 3. in Lib. de Art. ay that pager is put for 
the entire Aſpera Arteria, or only for the Faces. yes, 
555 
18 EXPOU | c. 
To Bpry M,, © thoſe who have à prominent Throat. 


, 
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And Lib. 5. Epid. udnua vnd r Bpryxov, © a Tumor under 


the Throat.” And Lib. de Rat. Vii. in Morb. acut. Gow 51 
Sranhudeus Tir Boy x00, ©* dilate, as it were, with expanded 
«« Wings the Throat.” See PuLmonss. .- -. 

The Bronchia or Bronchi, as now underſtood, are the Ra- 
mifications of the Aſpera Arteria. | 

BRONTE, gb. Thunder; ſee Tonirzu. I don't 
know, that this relates to Medicine, farther than as it purges 


ſome People by the Fright. " 
BRO 8 from . Thunder. The Thunder-ſtone. 
feed. An Epithet of 


See BELEMNITES, and CERAUNTA. 

BROTOS, geddes, from Sporzw, to A 
Man, ſignifying his Neceſſity of eating and aq th, and con- 
ſequently his Mortality ; but the Word is more in Uſe among 
the Poets than the Phyſicians. 

BROUILLAMINI, A Term 4 by the French to ſuch 
Maſſes of Bole, which are as thick and long as a Finger. 
They alſo call theſe Bol en Bille. 

BRUCHUS. A fort of Caterpiller. Foreftus in his Ob- 
ſervations relates, that a Bruchus was thrown up by 8 
as big as a little Ball, incloſed in a Bit of Fleſh as in a Pod. 
Hartman, in his Praxis Chymiatrica, writes that Bruchi, that 
is, May-worms dry'd, and given to ſuch as are mad by the 
Bite of a mad Dog, will in a ſhort time cure them of their 
Madneſs. But I am afraid he is miſtaken. 

BRUMA. The fame as HyEms, Winter, but eſpecially 
that Part of Winter which is about the Solſtice, when the 
Days are ſhorteſt, 

BRUMASAR, a Spagirical Term, ſignifying Silver, or, 
the Moon. Caſtellus. 

BRUMATT terreum. A glaſed Veſſel. Rulandus. 

BRUNELLA. The ſame as PxRUNELLA, which ſee. 

BRUNSFELSIA. A Plant which takes its Name from 
Dr. 2 a famous Phyſician. | 

The Flower conſiſts of one Leaf, ſhap'd like a Funnel, 
which is tubulous, and cut into many Parts at the Top; from 


whoſe Calyx ariſes the Pointal, which afterwards becomes a 


round, ſoft, fleſhy Fruit, containing roundiſh Seeds between 


the Rind and the Fleſh. 

There is but one ies of this Plant, which is, 

BRUNSFELSIA e alle, Fruftu croces molli, Plum. 
N. G. Brunsfelſia with a white Flower, and a ſoft Saffron- 
colour'd Fruit. 

It is very common in Barbadoes and Jamaica, but I find 
no Medicinal Virtues aſcribed to it. 


BRUNUS, gui ſacer, St. Antony's Fire, or Eryſipelas. 


us, 
BRUSATHAER. The Name of a Tree that grows in 
China. Ray's Index to his Hift, Plant. 
BRUSCANDULA. The fame as Luyixnus, a Lupin, 
which ſee. Blancard. 
BRUSCUS, Ruſcus, Offic. Fr 8 or Knee- 
7. Mer. Pin. 


holme. Ger. 752. Emac. 07. Ruſcus, J. 
b. 46. C. B. Pin. 470. Park. Ther- _= Raii 


B. 1. 579. 

Hiſt. 9 Synop. 3. 262. Rate myrtifolius aculeatus, 
Tourn. Inſt; 79. Elem. Bot. 70. Ind. A. 2. 63. Ruſ- 
cus, Bruſcus, r/ine, Merc, Bot. 1. 65. Phyt. Brit. 107. 
BUTC ERS-BRO M. Dale. 

Ruſcus, or the wild Myrtle, has a Leaf like the Myrtle, 
only broader, and pointed at the Top like a Spear; a round 
Fruit, which ſticks to the Middle of the Leaf, and is red 
when ripe, with a ſtony Infide. From one Root proceeds a 
Multitude of twiggy Stalks, hard to break, a Cubit in Height, 
and cover'd with Leaves, The Root is like that of the Agro- 
tis, and is of a tart and bitteriſh Tafte ; it grows in rough 
and craggy Places. | 

The Leaves and Berries, drank in Wine, oke Urine, 
and the Menſes, and break the Stone in the + They 
alſo cure the Jaundice, Strangury, and Head-ach; a Decoction 
of the Root in Wine, if 4 produces the ſame Effects. 
The young was when they have juſt begun to ſhoot, are 
eaten inſtead of Aſparagus, or other Greens ; they are diure- 
tic, and of a bitter Taſte, Dioſcorides, Lib. 4. Cap. 


146. | 
The Roots of Butcher broom are white, thick, and knob- 
bed, matted together, and ſending down large Fibres,, The 


Stalks grow to be about a Foot high; they are ry Agree 
and hard to break, ſtriated and thickly beſet with ſtiff, 
rigid, nervous Leaves, about the Bigneſs and Shape of the 
ſmall Myrtle, ending in a and prickly Point, and ſtick- 
ing cloſe to the The Flowers grow on the Backs of 
the Leaves, being ſmall and purple, made up of fix Leaves 
apiece; and after them come round red Berries, like the Berries 
of Aſparagus, containing two Seeds, This Plant grows in 
Hedges and Thickets, as on Epping-foreft ; plentifully lower- 
Ing in Summer. 

he Root of Ruſcus, which is the only Part in Uſe, is one 
of the five opening Roots, It ObſtruRions of the Li- 


ver and Spleen, and helps the Jaundice and Dropſy. It is a 
OE; provoking Urine, and helping the 
5 


and 
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Gravel; and brings down the Catamenia. Tenrucſort com- 
rw a Conſerve of the Berries to ftop a Gonorrchea,” Aſil- 

's Bot. OF: 

What Dioſcorides has ſaid of the Ruſcus, does not diſagree 
with the Plant now called by that Name: the Seeds in the 
Berries are very hard ; fo I believe we muſt read in Ceſa(pi> 
nur, quaſi cornea ſubſtantia, inſtead of carnea > The Root is 
one of the five opening Roots, to remove Obſtrucions 
of the Bowels, and to evacuate by Urine. For the Dropſy, 
Cachexy, Jaundice, Stone, and Retention of Urine, it is 

ribed in Broths, Ptiſans and Apozems. For ſcrophulous 

Tumors, they give to drink, for ſeveral Days, a Pint of White- 

wine, in which a Dram of the Powder of the Roots of But- 

„with the ſame Quantity of thoſe of Figwort and 

Dropwort, have been infuſed. The Conſerve of the Berries is 

for Heat of Urine : the Seeds are uſed in the B-nedidta 
atruva. 

The Flower is monopetalous, three Lines in Diameter, 

iſh, divided into three larger and three ſmaller Segments. 

has a Violet-colour'd Sheath, inſtead of Chives, which ſuſ- 

tains fix Summits, and is raiſed with fix rounded Ribs running 
hwiſe. Faill. Martyn's Tournefort. 

RUTA, is that Virtue of the Celeſtial Influence which is 


© manifeſted by brute Animals to the rational ; as the Virtue of 


Celandine communicated to Mankind, by reaſon of the Swal- 
_ z the Uſe of Salt in a Clyſter, taught by the Stork. Ru- 
us, 

BRUTIA. An Epithet for the fatteſt and moſt reſinous kind 
of Pitch, which was therefore thought fit to be uſed in making 
a factitious Oil, called Olum piſinum, Pliny, Lib. 15. Cap. 
7. We often meet with pix Brutia, in the antient Phyſicians, 


which was fo called from Brutia, a Country in the extreme Parts 


of Italy, where it was produced. 

The Brutii were a People of Calabria, over-againſt Sicily, 
beyond the Lucani. Pliny, L. 16. C. 11. gives the antient 

ethod of making this Pitch, from the Tæda, Mountain-pine. 

BRUTOBON. A barbarous Name for ſome Gre Oint- 
ment, the Pr tion of which is unknown. Ca/telhe, 

BRUTUM, «ay. An Epithet for Animals void of Rea- 
ſon, ſignifying the ſame as irrational, Galen, Orat. Suaſor. ad 
Artes. He alſo calls them Booxnud]e x gags = 4. de R. /. 
J. A. In the Theatrum Chymicum, Vol. 4. the Philoſopher's 
Stone is call'd Cor Brutorum, Caſtellus. 

BRUXANELI, H. M. Baceiſera Indica, floſculis umbella- 
tis, baccis umbilicatis dicoccis. It is a tall Tree, about the 


Bigneſs of an tree, growing in the mountainous and 
woody Parts of of Malahar : It flowers in Fuly 
and 1 and the Fruit is ripe in November and December. 
The Tree lives a time. 


Of the Juice of the Leaves, mix'd with freſh Butter, is 
* iniment, which is uſed in the Cure of a Carbuncle. 
A ion of the Bark of the Tree is held to be diuretic, 
Of the Bark of the Root, mix'd with Ginger and Turmeric, in 
Butter-milk, they make a Poultis, which is highly commended 
for arthritic Pains. Ray's Hift. Plant. 

BRYCHIOS, ged. Deep, ſunk ; the fame as vTepri- 
ye: In Lib. tel bc pus. we read, 440 5 Jud Tis erryouie 

is 74 lde Jud rde xvhuns Ts nue. Bevxin Thrdlar This 
a Loom extends itſelf by the Patella, and, paſſing by the 
« Muſcle of the Tibia, runs deeply into the inner Parts.“ 
Bei x lor, in Erotian upon Hippocrates, is expounded i/wes H, 
Y nr g h , © as it were, ſubmerged, and lying in 
the Deep. FHefychius expounds ev. and vTopgy x29, by 
bebe, ** ſubmerged, and ſunk in deep.” 

YGMUS, Se, is expounded by Galen, in his Fxe- 
gelt, 5 4170 i avyrproperey Nb. the grating Noiſe 
* made by the Gnaſhing of Teeth.” Frotian makes þrvy143s 
to be iſivua rus gs, a peculiar Kind of Noiſe ;;“ that is, 
ſuch as is made by the Gnaſhing or Colliſion of the Teeth, 
Heſychius expounds Byvy js by Te pits ed bi 3 dxarnox wonuy 
„A Strider Dentium, or a Grinding of the large Teeth, or 
« Dentes Molares.” Buy, Lib. meet yurark. pus. ſignifies a 
Stridor Dentium ; as g Tvp#|8s dv]hv 8 ie He,, “ a 
% Fever ſeizes her, attended with a Stridor Dentium.”” And 
it has the ſame Signification in many other Paſſages of Hippo- 
crates. 

BRYON, þpvor, is a Moſs which grows to the Barks of 
Trees, being the grey Hairs of Trees, as Pliny expreſſes it, 
Lib. 12. Cap. 23. which appear moſt remarkably upon Oaks. 
Beer, and gpva, are uſed by Hippocrates, Lib. tei Nu · g. 
and Lib. 2. tel yurarx. in Suffumigations for the Uterus. 

Bryon Thalaſſrum, Ppvor , in the Alga, or Sea · moſa, 
which Hippocrates applies, by way of Cataplaſm, to Women 
labouring under an Inflammation of the Uterus, Lib. Twi 
yurax. calling it for , ö om Ts ix b, empannur 
«©, Sea-moſs, which they caſt over Fiſhes.” Galen, Lil. 3. 
Meth, Med. directs the — of an Ulcer to be þpvads % 
{4rax2r, . ſoft and yielding, like Alga; to which is oppo 
tres an,,,ei os digen, „ one fo hard as to preſs or ſqueene 
66 the Part. | d 
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I have given an Account of what is at preſent meant by 


Bryum, in the Explication of Botanical Terms. 


Bryon, by ſome call'd 8 is found upon Cedars, - 
t 


white Poplars, and Oaks; Cedars is the beſt, and 
that upon Poplars is next to it in Goodneſs. The white and 
fragrant is the moſt valued, but the blackiſh is not fo good. | 

ryon has an aſtringent Virtue, is temperate in Quality, be- 
tween Heat and Cold; and the Decoction of it makes a good 
Inſeſſion for uterine Aﬀettions, and is mix'd with Unguenta 
Balanina, and with Oils or Lituſes, becauſe of its inſpiſſating 
Quality. It is alſo an uſeful Ingredient in the Preparation of 
Suffumigations, and Medicines call'd Acope. Dieſcorides, Lib. 
1. Cap. 20. 

— Mala ſſium, Sea-bryor., grows upon Stones and Shells 
by the Sea-fide. It is a capillaceous Plant, lender, without 
Stalk, of a very aſtringent Taſte, and efte&tual in Inflamma- 
tions, Gouts, and other Diſorders in which Aſtringents are pro- 
per. Jdem, Lib. 4. Cap. 99. | 

Bryon muſt be reckon'd among Sea-herbs: It has Leaves 
like Lettuce, but ſhrunk and ſhrivePd. It grows moſtly on 
Rocks and Shells, which ſtick in the Ground. It is of a re- 
markably drying and inſpiſſating Quality, by which it repreſſes 
all Collections of Matter, Influnmations, Gouts, and other 
Diſorders which want Retrigeration. Pliny, Lib. 27. Cap. 8. 
See ALGA. 

BRYONIA ALBA, Offic, Ger. 720. Emac. 869. Raii 
Hiſt. 1. 659. Synop. 3. 261. Merc. Bot. 1. 24. Phyt. Brit. 


* Mer. Pin. 16. Bryonia alba vulgaris, Park. ITheat. 178. 


Bryonia aſpera ſive alba, baccts rubris, C. B. Pin. 297. Tourn. 
Inſt, 102. Elem. Bot. 85. Boerh. Ind. A. 2. 61. Bryonia 
aſpera incana alba, baccis rubris, Hiſt. Oxon. 24. Vitis alba 
vel Bryonia, J. B. 2. 143. Vitis alba, Bryonia, Chab. 120. 
WHITE BRYONY. Dale. 

This Bryony has a large thick Root, frequently as big as a 
Man's Arm, growing very deep in the Earth, of a light Brown 
on the Qutſide, and White within, of a bitter unpleaſant Taſte. 
In the Spring it ſends forth a great many rough and hairy flen- 
der Stalks, which have curl'd Tendrils at the Joints, which 
climb to a great Length upon the Hedges near which it grows. 
The Leaves are, in Shape, like Vine-leaves, whence it is call'd 
Vitis alba, the white Vine; they are rough and hairy. The 
Flowers grow ſeveral together, on a common long Foot-ſtalk, 
each of a ſingle Leaf, cut into five Segments, of a whitiſh- 


” — Colour; aſter which follow red ſmall Berries, full of 
eds 


It grows in Lanes, and by Hedge; ſides, flowering in 

May, the Berries being ripe in September. 
Paulus Agineta, Lib. 7. C. 3. informs us, that the young 
Shoots of white Bryony are uſed as a Food grateful to the 
Stomach, But in this he himſelf has either been in an 
Error, ſince it only holds true of black Bryony, or the Hands 
thro' which his Works have paſs'd, have made him ſay a thing 
which is abſolutely falſe. Neither can I comprehend how white 
Bryony ſhould generate Milk, unleſs, with Baubine, we ſay, 
that it may accidentally produce this Effect by purging ſuch 
Nurſes as are valetudinary, and in a bad State of Health ; for 
all the Parts of the Plant are of an acrid ——— ity ; 
which Meſue, R. 111. L. 2. C. 25. ſeems to have in his 
View, when he uſes theſe Words: Its young Shoots, when 
they firſt appear, are principally uſed with Aromatics, and cor- 
rect the fetid and diſagreeable Smell of the Breath, eſpecial- 
<« ly when that Misfortune proceeds from a Corruption of the 
„ Humours lodged in the Stomach.” For, by the Addition of 
the Aromatics, the draſtic purgative Quality of the Plant muſt, 
in ſome meaſure, be corrected and balanced. The fame Au- 
thor, for a Purge, preſcribes from one Dram to two Drams of 
the Juice of its Root; and of itſelf, in Subſtance, from. one 
Dram and an half to three Drams. Later Authors have ob- 
ſerved, that not only the Roots, but alſo the young Shoots and 
Berries, are poſleſs'd of a very draſtic and powertul purgative 
Quality, and muſt conſequently be proper for removing Ob- 
ſtructions. The Root alone is, at preſent, uſed for medicinal 
Purpoſes ; and Authors, I believe, are ſufficiently agreed, that it 
is intolerably acrimonious and nauſeous, that it provokes Urine, 
purges violently, and vomits briſkly. It is generally claſs'd 
among the phlegmagogue and hy e Medicines; and is, 
on account of the Violence with which it operates, call'd Rufti- 
corum Purgatio, the Purge of the common People. The Doſe 
of the Root, reduced to Powder, is from two Scruples to one 
Dram: Half an Ounce of its Juice may be given; and three 
Drams of Infuſions or Decoctions of it may be uſed. But to 
whatever internal Purpoſes it is uſed, Towrnefort thinks it expe- 
dient to correct its ſtrong and draſtic Qualities, by the Addition 
of a proper Quantity of Cream of Tartar, or Tartarus Tartari- 

aus. : 

/ According to Le Mort, an excellent Purge is prepared of 


Bryony in the following manner : 


Take of freſh Bryony, a ſufficient Quantity; after havi 
- - -. bruiſed it, and :expreſs'd the je let K be well Wied. 


Then bruiſe it a ſecond time; and to one Ounce of the 
dried and qulverized Root, add three Drops of the Oil of 

- Cloves, and half a Dram of diſtil'd Vinegar : Mix all to- 
youu ; and laſtly, dry the Whole, either over a very flow 
Fire, or by the Heat of the San. Thus will you have an 
excellent and efficacious: Purge in Cacheties, and all Ob- 
ſtructions of the Uterus. The Doſe is from five Grains 

to one Scruple. Call. Leyd. | 
Baubine informs us, from Fo. Stoffelins, that if we cut the 


Bryony- root cloſe by the Surface of the Earth, and. excavate 


that Part of it which is left in the Ground, covering it over 
with that Part of the Root which was cut off, in order to hin- 
der Duſt and Earth from falling into the Cavity, we ſhall next 
Day, upon uncovering it, find it full of a certain milky Juice, 
which continues in it till the third Day ; and that a Spoonſul of 
this Juice purges a Man no leſs ſafely than ſpeedily. Ray alſo, 
from Doleus, informs us, that by taking from one to two or 
three Spoonfuls of this Juice every Morning, many dropſical 
Patients have been cured ; provided the Juice has been gather'd 
in the Spring of the Year, ,when the Moon is increaſing. 
Heffman acquaints us, that Platerus took the white Bryony- 
root before it germinated ; and, after pulling off the Bark, and 
cutting it into Shreds, paſs'd a Thread thro” it, and hung it up 
to dry, either by the Heat of the Sun, or that of the Fire ; 
and that, when it was ſufficiently dry, he infuſed it in generous 
Wine, and dried it a ſecond time: This Method he repeated 
ſeveral times, and affirm'd, that, when thus prepared, it purged 
excellently, and without creating any Uncatinef. The ſame 
Author prepares Troches of white Bryony in this manner : 


He reduces the Bryony, thus corrected, to à Powder; and; 
after ſprinkling it with Aaimſey Wine, in which Ginger 
has been infuſed, he forms it into ſmall Cakes, which, 
when ary, he reduces to a Powder, and uſes in Infuſions: 
When thus prepared, it Jurgen» according to that Author; 
in the fame manner the T roches of Agaric do; 


Now ſince this Root, when uſed internally, acts by its ſtimu- 
lating and reſolvent Acrimony, tis obvious, that it may be ex- 
hibited with Succeſs in Caſes where heating Medicines are indi- 
cated, and when the Intention is to ſtimulate the Nerves 
ſtrongly, and give a Concuſſion to the whole Syſtem. To this 
Quality it is alſo owing, that it is ſo much extol'd in Intermit- 
ting Fevers, in provoking the Menſes, curing thoſe uterine 
Diſorders to which young Women are ſubject, and in killing 
and diſlodging Worms lodged in the Inteſtines; for, being poſ- 
ſeſs'd of a highly draſtic Virtue, it powerfully incides the tena- 
cious Juices, and ſurpriſing] ns and removes ObſtruQions. 
Thus Ray informs us, that the of a Nutmeg of the Con- 
ſerve made of its Root, taken twice a Day, and perſiſted in for 
a long time, often proves the happy Means of removing and 
entirely curing Epilepſies, and hyſterie Paſſions; and that the 
ſame good Eftect is produced by continually putting a Piece of 
its Root into the Cup, out of which the Patient drinks. Bau- 
bine, from Arnaldus de Villa Neva, gives us the Hiſtory of a 
certain Patient, who, in the Space of three Weeks time, was 
completely cured of an Epilepſy, only by purging himſelf with 
depurated Juice of Bryony, edulcorated with a little Sugar. 

atthivlus, in his Commentaries on Dioſcorides, informs us, 
that he knew a certain Woman, who, for ſeveral Years, had 
been daily ſubje& to hyſteric Fits; and who was at laſt adviſed, 
by a common Herb-man, once a Week, when going to Bed, 
to drink White- wine, in which an Ounce of Bryony-root had 
been boil'd ; by which Medicine, continued for a Vo, her 
Diſorder was entirely removed. -Foreftus, Ob/. Chir. L. 6. O 
22. Schol. informs us, from Avicenna, that Patients render d 
delirious by dangerous Wounds, are in a great meaſure reſtor d, 
either by drinking Bryony-root for ſome Days, in ſome refri- 
gerating and diluting Liquor, or ufing it in an * Food, 
capable of obtunding and blunting its Taſte. The Root, ex- 
ternally applied, has, in nay Caſes, given inconteſted Proofs 
of its reſolvent Qualities. hen newly bruiſed, and mix'd up 
with Salt and Vinegar, it reſolves cold Tumors, and removes 
the diſcolour'd Marks ariſing from extravaſated Blood, if ap- 
pod to them.  Helmont affirms, that in Contuſions, where a 

k difcolour'd Blood is lodged under the Skin, Bryony-root 
alone, ſhaved down and applied, will, in a few Hours, refolve 
the Blood into Water, and draw it thro' the Pores of the Skin. 


According to Etmuller, Bryony-root not only cures the Dropſy, 


when exhibited internally, but alſo evacuates the Waters col- 
lected in the Abdomen, when applied externally, by way of Ca- 
taplaſm, to the Region of the Loins, either bruiſed by itſelf, or 
made up with the of a Cow, the Pigeon's, or Goat's. It 
is alſo applied to cxdematous Swellings of the Feet and Legs, a 
Hydrocele of the Scrotum, and other Diſorders of a ſimilar 
Nature, = . — 8 2 2 Serum, and conſe- 

ntly diſcuſſes in is alſo- properly applied to 
ſcrophulous Swellings, w exulcerated! or” otherwiſe ; for 
which Intention, = 


* M e 


Let half a Pound of the Root, cut into ſmall Shreds, be fried 
in a Pan till the Shreds are ſhrunk ant fhrivePd up: Then 
let the Liquor, ſtrainꝰd off, be reduced to the 'Confiſtence 
of an Ointment, with half a Pound of *Refin of the Fir- 
tree, and five Qunces of Wax. Let dus Ointment be 
applied to the ſtrumous Selling every Morning and Night, 
upon a Piece of Linen Cloth. * 


This Medicine either diſſolves the 'Stramw, or brings them to 


Suppuration, and heals the Ulcers, 'as Zarutue- "affirms 
from Experience. If the Root of the white is ena 
vated in the Ground, and 'cover'd with ſome vering, 
the Liquor collected in it proves an excellent Medicine for arth- 


ritic Pains, if applied immediately to the Parts affected. I he 
Root itſelf alſo, freſh bruiſed, mix'd up with Linſeed-oil, and 
applied warm, removes ſciatic and arthritic'Pains: This Medi- 
cine muſt be repeated till the -morbific Matter is refolved and 
diſſipated. It is alſo excellent for Contuſions, and ſor diflolving 
umous and coagulated Blood. The Leaves of Bryony alſo, 
if bruiſed, and applied to livid and diſcolour'd Spots in the Skin, 
powerfully diſcuſs the grumous Blood. For this Reaſon, in 
Gangrenes, and other Tumors, Tackius made Trial of the 
Root freſh bruiſed, or cut down, either alone, or mix'd with 
Chervil, by way of Cataplaſm. It is alſo thought good for 
curing wandering arthritic Pains, by 'Tranfplantation, as it is 
commonly call'd. The Method of doing this is to hang the 
Bryony-root for ſome time to the Member or Part affected, 
and to bury it, when taken —_ in any Garden or fruitful Soil 
where it grows. In the laſt Place, n the Uterus is to be 
purged, white Bryony-root may either be uſed as an uterine 
eſſary, or by way of Fumigation. See Etmuller, Lib. 2. 
According to Bauhine, the Root is by ſome highly eſteem'd 
in arthritic Pains ; and their Method -of uſing it is to cut it 
down, and macerate it in Brandy, which they afterwards diſtil, 
and ftceping Linen Cloths in the Water, when warm'd, apply 
them to the Parts affected. Dr. 23 in Eph. N. C. D. r. 
a. 4. Aer. 47. informs us, that Warts, on any Part of the 
Body whatever, are ſafely and * by Aſhes of 
Bryony-root; mix'd with the Juice of the ſame. ] 
It is not, on this Occaſion, improper to inquire, whether; 
from a Knowledge of the component Parts of Bryony, we can 
account for its Effects, and aſcertain the particular Form in 
which it may beſt anſwer the Intentions of a Phyſician, when 
2 for internal Purpoſes ? Towrnefort informs us, that 
es ate inſipid, contain a viſcid Juice; and do not, in the 
leaſt, tinge blue Paper with a reddiſh Colour ; whereas it is con- 
ſiderably tinged by the Root: From which Circumftancy, he 
ſays, we may rea _ „that the Acid of Sal Am- 
moniac, which, in this Plant, is ſuperior to its other Principles, 
is free and dif ſod in-the Reve, in evidences e 
it is left at Liberty to at to its own Nature; whereas 
in the Leaves this Acid is N 
Sulphur; and that the Root, ſubjected to the Fire, yields a la 
Quantity of an acid Liquor, a great deal of fetid Oil, 6 
conſiderable Portion of a volatile concreted Salt. Mr; Bowlduc 
affirms, that the Root conſiſts of ſaline, without any Mixture 
of refinous Principles; that it acts more powerfully when taken 
in Subſtance, than in other Form whatever ; and that, for 
a Doſe, one Dram of the dried Root is ſufficient ; whereas, 
when freſh gather'd, four Drams of it are requir'd, © becauſe it 
then abounds with a ſuperfluous Moifture. But as it is to be 
dreaded, left too violent Effects ſhould be produced by the Bry- 
ony-root in Subſtance, he thinks it more fafe and expedient to 
have recourſe to Infuſions, Decoctions, and Extracts of it. He 
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The Bryony-root muſt be freſh gather'd, raſp'd down, and the 

Juice expreſs d. Ihe Leaves of the Rue and Mugwort muſt 
alſo-freſh gather'd, and bruiſed in a Mortar, the Juice 

d in the common way. The Savin- leaves muſt be 
dry. The Dittany of Crete, r with the other Leaves, 
muſt be. bruiſed and mix d with the Orange-peel, the Myrrh, 
and the Caſtor. When all together are put into a large Cu- 
curbit, the Juices and Canary Wine muſt be pour'd upon 
them, and the Cucurbit muſt be cloſe ſtopp'd, put in a warm 
Place, and the Ingredients allow'd to digeſt for four Days. 
Then diſtil i» Baues Marie z and when half of the Quan- 
tity is drawn over, expreſs what remains in the Alembic,' 
and diſtil the expreſs d Liquor as before, till there remain 
but little in the Still; and then evaporate the Humidity till 
it acquires a pretty ſolid Conſiſtence. Thus you will have 
an Extract to be kept for Uſe. Mix the diſtil'd Waters to- 
gether, and thus you will have the comMpPounD BR VON“ 

WATER, Which muſt be kept in a well - ſtopp'd Bottle. 

This Water is antihy ſteric, ient, good for the Vapours, 
and proper to excite the Menſes, reſiſt Poiſon, fortity the 
Brain, corroborate the Nerves, and eliminate noxious H u- 
mours by Tranſpiration. Its Doſe is from half an Ounce to 

The and i alſo antibyfleric and proper h 

X is alſo anti ical, to promote the 
Menſes. Lemery's Phone Univer. a 


In the London Diſpenſatory, from which Mr. Lemery took 
the above-mention'd ipe, Spirit of Wine is ofder'd for the 
DiMlation. In the Edinburg Diſpenſatory pirit of Wine is 
alſo uſed for that Purpoſe, but the Cattor is reſected. Inſtead 
of the Extract, Towrnefort recommends an Infuſion of the Root 
in Wine, which he orders to be inſpiſſated. In the Collect. 
Leyd. there is an Extract of Bryony preſcrib'd, which, in the 
Opinion of Mr. Le Mort, tho“ a Medicine of a low Price, is yet 
a Purgative of great Value and Efficacy. It is prepared in the 
following manner : - 


Take of dried Bryony, one Pound ; of the Herb, Fumitory, 
two Pounds; and of Sena-leaves, four Drams: Boil all 
together for two Hours, in a ſufficient Quantity of Water ; 
and let the expreſs'd Liquor be reduced to the Conſiſtence 
of Pills. The Doſe is from half a Scruple to half a 


The Eladtuarium Diabrytnias Democriti, in Meſue, is (aid 
to be wonderfully efficacious in Epilepſies, Palftes, Vertigoes 
and other cold Diſorders of the Brain, and Spinal Marrow, and 
of the Nerves which ariſe from them. It is prepared thus: 


Take of Bryony-root, cleanſed and triturated, five Pounds ; 
of the Rob of Grapes, four Pounds ; roaſted Squills, and 
the Kernels of Pine-nuts, each half a Pound; Agatic, 
three Drams ; agg 2. Cardamoms, Mace, and Ginger, 
each two Drams ; Cloves, Long- r, and Stœchas, 
each one Dram and a half; Seeds of Hartwort, Sal Gem, 
and the Trochiſci Galliz Moſchate, each one Dram; and 
of Spikenard, half a Dram: Mix up into an Electuary, ac- 
cording to Art. After it has ſtood ſix Weeks, the Doſe is 
from two Drams to five or fix ; tho“ Lemery orders an 
Ounce and a half. . 


As Mr. Lemery thinks the above Preparation faulty in 
ſeveral r , he propoſes the following in its Nad, x Fm 


* 


. eſpects 
on 3 Infuſions to Decoctions of it ; and approves more of the Title of Electuarium Diabrymnias Emendatum, which be 
in 


ing it in Wine than in Water. When the preciſe and only 
Intention is to diſcharge the Waters from the Abdomen, he 
maintains, that Extracts prepared from its Juice, are preferable 
to thoſe obtain'd by Infuſion or Decoction, Ac. Roy. des 
Sci. A. 1712. It is to be obſerved, that Root, when 


freſh gather d, is thought to act more-powerfully, than when it 


; Caſtor, one Ounce; and rich Canary Wine, 
twelve Pounds. 121 — in a proper Veſſel; 
then ſubject it to Diſtillation in Baineo Mariæ. About 

* i ——— —— and then, 

py Diftillation, and infpiflating the Tind 


- 


prepares thus: - 


Take of the Juice of cleanſed Bryony, freſh extracted, four 
Pounds; of the beſt Honey, two Pounds : Let them be 

boil'd to the Conſiſtence of Honey; then add, of the 
Powder of Turbith, Hermodactyls, Jalap, Agaric, and 
Salt of Bryony, each fix Drams ; and of the Faxcula Bry- 
oniæ, an Make up into an Electuary, ac- 
cording to Art. The Doſe is from one Dram to one 
Ounce. Lemery Pharm. Univer /. 


By the above-quoted Meſur a Syrup is aſcribed to the ſaid 
Demicritus, which is c nded of the Juice of Bryony, 
Aromatics, the Rob of Raiſins, and Honey. This Syrup is ſaid 
to be 2s efficacious 25 the former Electuary, if two Ounces of 
it are taken for a Doſe. 
In the —— Boruſſo- Brandenburgicum, there is a 
Syrupus de Bryonia, prepared of the Juice of Bryony-roots, 
with Honey and Sugar, which may be given to aff} 
hyſteric Patients; and in Caſes where Animals are ſuſpected to 
by 0509 in the or 1 anon Be yroth. L. 
. C. 10. prepares a Syru by, from a Decoction of its 
| T Roots, in iflated, 2 5 


hmatic and 


new-pull' Sugar; to which he after- 
wards adds the fineſt of the Salt, procured by dry ing the Root, 
and 
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and reducing it to white Aſhes, allowing half an Ounce of the 
Salt for each Pound of the Syrup. He informs us, that this 
Medicine gently purges all ſerous Humours, fully pro- 
motes the Menie, and fafely cures .moſt of the Diſorders to 
which young Women are ſubje&, becauſe it opens all Obſtru- 
Gions, and purifies the Blood.” Half an Ounce of it, or in 
ſtrong Conſtitutions a whole Ounce, is exhibited for a Doſe, in 
ſome proper Broth, early in the Morning, with an empty Sto- 
_—_ ' Regimen muſt at the ſame time be obſerved, as in 
other Caſes, 

An Ounce of the Fæcula Bryoniz, or the Powder which ſub- 
ſides in the expreſs'd Juice of its Root, is by many exhibited as 
a Medicine ſafer than the Root itſelf, or its Juice, and is ex- 
preſly claſs'd among the Openers of the Uterus ; but, as Zudo- 
vicus in his Pharmacop. well obſerves, it is a very ineffectual 
Preparation, unleſs aſſiſted with Chalybeats ; ſinte, according 
to Penal it is a dead Calx, of no manner of Uſe nor Effica- 
cy ; beſides, what is commonly fold is for the moſt part adul- 
terated. The Near Succoſum of Cloſſæut, which, in Schroder's 
Phar. is directed to be prepared of one Ounce of the expreſs'd 
Juice of Bryony, mix'd with one Dram of the Oil of Vitriol, 
or Sulphur, is, in Etmuller's Opinion, a very ſafe and proper 
Purge, provided the Doſe does not exceed one Dram. 

But, that we may ſee how prone ſome People are to Fraud 
and Impoſture, I ſhall here recount ſome Circumſtances men- 
tion'd by Moriſon. Mountebanks, ſays he, and ſome Bota- 
« niſts, form very ſtrange Monſters of the Bryony-root ; upon 
« which, if bifurcated when taken from the Earth, as it fre- 
« quently is, they with a Pen- knife form the genital Parts of a 
« Boy; and endeavour, by a proper Fiſſure, to imitate thoſe 
« of a Woman, by Laurentius call'd the Sacred Cave. After 
they have taken theſe Meaſures, they bury the Root for ſome 
« time in Sand, or rather in a ſandy Gil, till the wounded or 
« fattitious Parts have aſſumed a Skin; after which they confi- 
«« dently expoſe it to Sale, as the Male and Female Mandrakes. 
«« We daily obſerve, that many Roots, ſuch as Carrots, and 
«< ſome others of the umbelliferous Kind, "grow ſpontaneouſl 
«« bifurcated ; and I boldly aſſert, that, if ſufficient Art is uſed, 
they may be cauſed to grow in the Shape of other Parts of the 
« human Body. Now, when the Bryony-root happens to be 
«« old, thick, and bifurcated, theſe triling Forms may eaſily be 
« obtain'd, But to complete the Farce, and render, as they 
« think, the Impoſture beyond the Hazard of a Diſcovery, 
4% theſe Wonder-working Botaniſts put the Seeds of Oats into 
« the Wound made in to Bryony-root, which inate in 
<« the Earth, and make an Effort to fend forth Leaves ; but 
« wanting ſufficient Nouriſhment, and being ſhut up from the 
«© Influence of the Air, they degenerate into ſmall capi 
« Fibres. This Piece of Fraud may eaſily be detected by a 
« ſkilful and quick-ſighted Botaniſt. I myſelf remember to 
ec have ſeen ſuch forced Productions carried about by ſtrolling 
„% Mountebanks, both at London and at Paris, where their 
«« deſpicable Proprietors did not ſcruple to expoſe them to Sale 
for the genuine Roots of the Mandrake.“ | 

Dio ſcorides gives the following Account of the white Bryony, 

The white Pine, otherwiſe call'd Bryony, 8 
Chelidonium, Melothrum, Pſilotbrum, Archezoſtis, S and 
Cedroflis, in its Branches, ves, and Tendrils, reſembles the 
cultivated Vine, only is more hairy in every Part. It twines 
about the neighbouring Shrubs, taking hold of them by its Ten- 
drils. Its Fruit grows in Cluſters, of a deep Yellow, and is 
uſed by the Tanners in taking off the Hairs from their Skins, 

The tender Shoots of the firſt 12 being boil'd and 
| eaten, looſen the Belly, and provoke Urine. Leaves, 
Fruit, and Root, are of an acrimonious Quality ; and therefore 
proper, being made into a Cataplaſm with Salt, for Chironian, 
gangrenous, and phagedenic Ulcers, and for putrid Ulcers in 
8 The Root, with bitter Vetches, Earth of Chios, 
and Fenugreek, abſterges and clears the Skin from Wrinkles, 
Sun-burns, Freckles, and black Marks. Boil'd in Oil till it 
be liquefy'd and diſſolyed, it works the fame Effects. It takes 
off the livid Marks of Blows in the Face, and es the 
Pterygia of the Fingers. Applied in a with Wine, 
it NiE-uſſes Inflammations, and breaks Abſceſſes; and the 
Powder of it, in a Cataplaſm, extracts Splinters of Bones: 
It is a proper Ingredient in ſeptic or * muy Medicines. 
A Dram thereof, drank every Day for a whole Year, is a Me- 
dicine for the Epilepſy 3 and 1s * for thoſe who are ſubject to 


an Apoplexy or Vertigo. Iwo Drams of it, drank, are 
effectual azainſt the Bite of the Viper, and kill the Child in the 
Womb. Sometimes it ſiebeh diſturbs the Reaſon. Being 
drank, it provokes Urine ; and, apply'd as a Peffary, 

both Birth and Afterbirth. It is made into an E with 
Honey, for the Uſe of thoſe who are 'd. with a 4 


lation, or a Dyſpncea, and for Coughs, Pains in the Si 
Ruptures, and Convulſions. Half a Dram of i 

Vinegar, for thirty Days together, waſtes. the Spleen; and, 
applied by way of Cataplaſm with a Fig to the Place, is effec- 
tual for the ſame Purpoſe. Its Decoction 1 for Inſeſſions, 
being a Purger of the Uterus, and expelling the dead Fœtus. 


Purge; but H 


taken in 


The Juice is from the Root in the Spring-time, and 
is drank in H for the foremention'd es, being a 
The Fruit, us'd by way of Unction, or Cata- 
plaſm, is of Efficacy againſt the Pſora and z and the Juice 
of the Fruit, ſupp'd with boil'd Wheat, cauſes Milk to flow in 
Plenty to the Breaſts, Diaſcorides, Lib. 4. Cap. 184. 

Pliny, in the firſt Chapter of his twenty-third Book, aſcribes 
the ſame Medicinal Virtues to white Bryony, with thoſe now 
* | 

re are ſeveral other Species of „ ſuch as, 
1. The Bryonia Zeylanica, {ain pond laciniatis, B. 
This Plant is frequently us'd in Dropſies, by the Inhabitants of 
Ceylon, an Iſland in the E- Indies, where it grows ſpontaneouſly 
on ruinous Walls, and in other nid Places. Beccler. 

2. The Bryonia alba vulgaris procerior, folis cucurbite. 
This agrees in Virtues with the other white Bryony. 

3. Bryonia Indica or Americana. "The fame with M- 
unn 4 ge GR, 

4. ryonia Africana glabra, foliis in profundas lacinias 
diviſi, flore luteo, Olden. Smoo Afi Bryony, with 
deep-cut Leaves, and yellow Flowers. ; 

5. The Bryonia Americana, olive fructu rubro, Plum. Cat. 
Americtin Bryony, with red Olive-ſhap'd Fruit. 

6. The Bryonia Africana, fruttu variegato, Hort. Elth. 
African Bryony, with a variegated Fruit. 

7. The Bryonia Africana laciniata, tubiroſa radice, floribus 
herbaceis, Par. Bat. African cut- leavd Bryony, with a tube- 


roſe Root, and herbaceous Flowers. 


BRVOVIA NIGRA, Offic. Ger. 721. Emac. 87 1. Rai 
Hiſt. 1. 660. Mer. Pin. 16. Bryonia ſylueſtris nigra, Park. 
Theat. 178. Bryonia levis frve nigra racemeſa, C. B. Pin: 
297. Hift. Oxon. 2. 5. Bryonia nigra, figillum Beate Marie 
officinarum, Merc. Bot. 1. 24. Phyt. Brit. 17. Vitis nigra 


guibuſdam, ſeu Tamnus Plinii Felis cyclamini, J. B. 2. 147. 


e Bryonia nigra quibuſdam, Chab. 120. Tammus 
re minore luteo-palleſcente, Tourn. Inſt. 103. Elem. 
Bot. 85. h. Ind. A. 2. 62. Raii Synop. 4. 262. BLACK 
BRYONY. Dale. 

The black Vine, which ſome call black Bryony, others the 
Chironian Vine, has Leaves like Ivy, but more nearly reſem- 
bling thoſe of the Smilax, only larger; their Stalks alſo are 
alike, This Plant, as well as the white Bryony, takes hold of 
the neighbouring Trees by its Tendrils. Fruit grows in 
Cluſters, and is green at firſt, but black when ripe. e Root 
is black on the Outſide, but of the Colour of Box within. 
The Shoots of the firſt Budding are eaten as other Greens. 

They provoke Urine and the Menſes, waſte the Spleen, and 
are good for epileptical, vertiginous, and paralytical Perſons. 
The Root has the ſame Virtues as that of the white Vine, and 
performs the ſame Effects, but in a leſs efficacious manner. 
A Cataplaſm of the Leaves with Wine cures the gall'd and 
ulcerated Necks of Beaſts of Burden, and is apply'd alſo to 
Luxations. Dieſcorides, Lib. 4. Cap. 185. TO 

The black Vine, properly call'd Bryony, is by ſome named 
Chironia, by others Gynecanthe, or Apronia; it is like the 
white Vine, except in Colour. The tender Shoots of it, eaten 
as Food, are preferr'd, by Diocles, before Aſparagus, for pro- 
voking Urine, and diminaſhing the Spleen. It delights to 
among Shrubs and Reeds; the Root is black on the Outſide, 
but of the Colour of Box within, and is more effectual in ex- 
tracti 98 of Bones, than the white Vine; but it has 

iar Virtue of curing the gall'd Necks of Beaſts of Burden. 
They ſay that if a Farm houſe be mark'd with it, Hawks will 
not approach it, and ſo the Poultry will be kept in Security. The 
Plant, bound about the Ancle of or Beaſt, cures a Defluxion 
of Phlegm or Blood upon the Part. Pliny, Lib. 3. Cap. 1, 

The Root of the black ny is leſs than that of the white, 
blackiſh on the Outſide, whitiſh within, more ſolid, but ſlimy 
withal, The Branches grow as long as the white, climbing and 
ramping upon the Hedges in its Way, but without Tendrils or 

— ; are — 8 the — which are of 
a green „ and ſhining, in Shape of an Heart inverted, 
but longer pointed. The Flowers grow among the Leaves in 
long Cluſters, much ſmaller than thoſe of the white Bryony, of 
a greeniſh Colour, of one Leaf cut into fix Parts; after which 
come red Berries, as in the former, It grows in the ſame Places 
with that, and flowers about the ſame time. 

Some Authors affirm, that the Root of this Bryony is a ſtrong 

could nat find any purgative Quality in it, 
no more than Dr. Liſter, tho both try'd it ſeveral times. It 
provokes Urine, and cleanſes the Reins from Gravel. A Cata- 
m of the Root, with Vi and Cow-dung, helps the 
t. It is but rarely us d. Miller's Bot. Of. 
4 are ſeveral Species of the black Bryony, or Tamnus ; 
a, ; 
1. The Tamnus racemoſa, flore minore lutes-palleſcente of Tour- 
nefort, The common black Bryony mention'd above. 

It flowers in June, and its fleet ic aly in Uſe. - It incides 
and attenuates viſcid P , eſpecially in Diſorders of the 
Thorax. R. H. p. 661. It provokes Urine * 


Vitis nigra 
racemoſa, 


4 
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and diſcharges Sand from the Kidneys, If drank in a proper 
* XI Concerning its purgative Quality, I have as 
yet found ing. C. Hoffman. Geſner affirms, that it is 
flefs'd of an exulcerating Quality. It is poſſeſs'd of very vio- 
— Qualities, and is ſaid to have ſomething of a poiſonous Na- 
ture in it ; for which Reaſon it is very improperly us'd inſtead of 
the white Bryony. Dale from the above-quoted Authors. 
2. The Tamm Cretica, 6 folio, Tourn. Cor. Black 
Bryony of Crete, with a trifid . . 

3. The Tamnus Americana tubifera, radice fungiformi, 
Plum. American black Bryony, with a Root reſembling a Muſh- 
room. 

4. The Tamnus Americana racemoſa minor, Plum. Smaller 
branching American black Bryony. 

5. The Tamnus Americana racemoſa major, Plum. Greater 
branching American black Bryony. 

6. The Tamms Americana, amplis foliis, ſubtus purpureus, 
Plum. American black Bryony, with large Leaves, which are 
purple on their under Side. : : 

7. The Tamnus Americana, angurie folio, Plum. American 
black Bryony, with a Water-melon-leaf. 

BRYOPTERIS, or DRYOPTERIS, from Bever, Moſs, 
or Jevs, an Oak, and wigs, Fern, White Fern of the Oak, 
which grows on Moſs of the Oak. Blancard. See Dx vo- 


PTERIS. 
BRYTHION, a ſo call'd, the Compoſition of 
P. Agineta, Lib. 7. Cap. 18. 


which is deſcrib'd 
BRY TIA, BevJ};a. The ſolid Parts of Grapes, remaining 
after the Muſt is expreſſed. Galen, Lib. 2. de Alim. Fac. 


Cap. 9. 

BRYTON, euer. A kind of Drink, made of Barley, 
which Ariſtotle calls Tivor ( Pinon). They who get drunk with 
it, do not fall indifferently any way, as with other Liquors, 
but always ſupine, and on their Backs. Hellanicus ſays the 
Bryton is made of Rice; and it may be alſo made of Millet, 
as Atheneus informs us; who alſo ſays, that 74 8yu]oy, the 
4 Bryton,” is by ſome call'd xgib;y@- 3% ., „% Barley Wine ;* 
and tells us, in the ſame Place, that this xis; 37 is call'd 
ire. But Euftathius ſays there is this Difference, that the 
Tivdy is made of Barley, but the ge, alſo of Roots, Gor- 


ras. 

BUBALUS, Offic. Schrod. 5. 272. Geſn. de Quad. 122. 
Bubalus, Italis Bufalo, Raii Synop. A. 72. Buffelus, Bellon. 
Obſ. edit. Cluf. 102. Jonſ. de Quad. 38. Buffelus ſrve Buba- 
us 1 Aldrov. de Quad. Biſul. 365. E BUFFAL. 
Dale. 

The Parts us'd in Medicine are the Horns, Hoofs, Tallow, 
and Dung, of which the Horns and Hoofs are good againſt 
Convulfions ; and the other Parts are reckon'd to be endu'd 
with the ſame Virtues as thoſe of the Ox. 

Thoſe who have wrote the Hiſtory of Quadrupeds, deny this 
Animal to be the Bubalus of the Antients, but rather the wild 
Indian Bos, deſcrib'd by Ariſtotle without a Name, and ſaid to 
be found among the Hrachotæ. But the learned Ray is ſtro y 
of Opinion, that the Name of the Bubalus came into Italy wi 
the Animal to which it belong'd, and which, conſequently, 
took its Name Bubalus from its native Country in India or 
Afia. Bellonins, Obſerv. Lib. 2. Cap. 50. takes the African 

s for the Bubalus of the Antients. Idem ibidem. 

BUBO, Sour. A Bubo. 

A Bubo, Phyma, and Phygethlon, are Affections of the 
Glands. A Phyma is an Inflammation of a Gland; a Bubo is 
the Inflammation of that Gland, haſtening to a Suppuration ; 
but the eryſipetalous Inflammation of that ſame Gland is call'd 
a Phygethlan. Actuarius, Meth. Med. Lib. 2. Cap. 12. 

According to Galen, a Bubo, Phyma, and Phygethlon, are 
Affections of the Glands ; and a Bubo is an Inflammation, but 
a Phyma an Inflammation of a Gland tending to a Suppuration. 
But, according to others, all preternatural apoſtematous Tu- 
mors, in whatever Part they ariſe, are call'd Phymata. Hip- 
pocrates ſays, that they who are moleſted with Phymata in their 
urinary Paſl: e, are freed by the Suppuration and Breaking of 
the ſame. hos which owe their Riſe to Bruiſes, other 
Ulcers, or Pains, are not ous; but ſuch as proceed from 
a Fever, as it uſually happens in Peſtilences, are of a very ma- 

t Kind, whather- tidy do' near the Thigh, or in the Arm- 
pit, or about the Neck. 

Buboes of the firſt or milder Sort are to be treated, like all 
other Inflammations, with Refrigerants and 


you After theſe, 


Glands muſt be mitigated by Applications of Wool moiſten'd 
_—_ _ kxative kind of Oil, and the ſame muſt alſo be 


for adminiſtrin 


wrapp'd about the Part. The Tumor, when ſuppurated, is 
not haſtily to be —_— but we muſt try to reſolve it by Me- 
dicines made into Cerates, particularly the Cerate nam'd Diapy- 
rauen, and that call'd Botanicon, If the Reſolution does not 
ſucceed, we muſt endeavour to break it by the fame means as 
areus'd for other Abſceſles ; and the Cure is the ſame. In Bubocs 
3 from Fevers, or a mere Redundance of Humours, 

epellents are to be avoided, leſt we ſhould repel the Matter 
upon the inward Parts; but we muſt — 2 with Diſcutients. If 
the Age and Strength of the Patient will permit, Blood is to be 
firſt taken from the Vein of the Cubit ; after which we muſt 
uſe Fomentations of the Decoction of Chamomile, Dill, and 
ſuch-like Herbs. The other Medicines are ſuch as we have 
recommended as r for the Parotides, and for Inflamma- 


tions. After Atticus, call'd alſo Bubonium, from its Virtues in 


this Diſtemper, is ſaid to cure it, not only if it be apply'd to 
the Sore, but worn as an Amulet. P. Agincta, Lib. 4. 
Cap. 22. 

are ſome ſorts of 'Tubercles, or Tumors, which never 
appear but in certain Places, which are in a manner appropriated 
to them. To theſe kinds belong what we call Buboes, which 
infeſt no Parts but the Groin and Armpits, and may be 
divided into the mild and the malignant; which Diſtinction, 
becauſe it includes a different Method of Cure, requires a little 
Explication. A mild Bubo is ſo nam'd, firſt, when it riſes, 
as it were, ſpontaneouſly ; that is, when the Patient is in a State 
of Health, and wholly free from any contagious or — 
Diſeaſe, in the ſame manner as a Furunculus, or Phlegmon, 
ariſes, eſpecially on Infants z tho', for the moſt part, without 
Danger: Or, ſecondly, a Bubo is ſaid to be mild, when it 
makes its A e at the End of ſome mild and favourable 
kind of Fever, the Violence of the Diſeaſe being, by the 
Strength of Nature, diverted that Way. A malignant Bubo is 
one which owes its Riſe to ſome peſtilential Contagion, or the 
Lues Venerea, and is therefore uſually call'd a peftilential or 
venereal Bubo. 

As to the Cauſes of a mild Bubo, I muſt remark, that this, 
as well as all other Inflammations proceeding from internal 
Cauſes, takes its Riſe from the Stagnation of ſome glutinous 
and inſpiſſated Blood, and, conſequently, no way differs from 
other Inflammations, except its Place, which is in the Groin or 
Armpit, where much Fat, and many Glands, are ſituated, 

A mild Bubo is not difficult to be diſtinguiſh'd, if we conſider, 
that it is nothing but a Tumor, with an Inflammation, in the 
Parts above-mention'd, without any peſtilential or venereal 
Contagion, 

This kind of Bubo alſo is very ſeldom of 
nicious Conſequence, being commonly reſolv'd, or brought to 
a Su tion. But this Reſolution or Suppuration is ſometimes 
brought about with Difficulty, eſpecially ig-Perſons of a bad 
Habit of Body, inſomuch that theſe ſuppurated Tumors have 
ſometimes ended in ſtubborn Fiſtulas, A Bubo in the Armpit 
is more eaſily brought to a Suppuration than one in the Groin z 
but Ne of them is ſo difficult of Suppuration as the Pa- 
rotides. 

For Buboes which ha without any other Diſtemper, 
eſpecially in Infants, the way is often to adminiſter fre- 
quently ſome purging Medicine, mix'd with Mercurius dulcis, 
that the glutinous and coagulated Blood may be drawn by Re- 
vulſion from the affected Part, and, at the ſame time, diſſolv'd. 
Then other Medicines, which attenuate the Blood, are to be 
preſcrit'd, as Decoctions of the Woods. If the Bubo be at- 
tended with a flight Fever, a Phyſician ought to be conſulted, 
ome antifebrile Medicines. 

Where the Inflammation is but moderate, and, conſequently, 
Reſolution may be hop'd, it will be proper to apply digeſtive 
Plaiſters, ſuch as thoſe of ſimple Diachylum, ns Ceti, 
Galbanum, Diaſaponis, or De Ranis cum Mercurio; for 
ks ſorts of Tumors are often reſolv'd by ſuch external Ap- 
plications. 

If the Inflammation be violent, and the Pain intenſe, or if 
outward Digeſtives have no Effect, we are immediately to have 
recourſe to Suppuration, by applying a Plaiſter of Diachylum 
2 erg which is oC Service = _ Caſe, If 
| ain be y cat intolerable, digeſtive Cataplaſms, 
applied warm to the affeRted Part, and often-chang'd, are uſually 
of very great Efficacy, not only in mitigating the Pain, but 
reſolving the Tumor. Cataplaſms for this Purpoſe may be com- 

d of Crums of wheaten Bread and Mak, ard to a 

oultis, with an Addition of fome Saffron ; or of Meal, with 
Honey and / freſh Butter, work'd to a Cataplaſm by the Fire- 
fide; to which may conveniently be added a ſmall Quantity of 

Venice T reacle, This is to be apply'd hot, and often chang', 
When, by theſe and ſuch-like eines, we have reduc'd 
the ſtagnating Matter to Maturation, we arc to make uſe of 
fome Cauſtic, or of the Knife; but all imaginable Care is to 
be taken, that, in making an Incifion, we do not injure the 
axillary Veſſels under the Armpit, or the crural Veſſels which 
lie ok 2 the Groin, and, that means, excite a very dan- 
gerous Hemorrhage. The Abſceſs, when open'd, is to be 
10 0 | treated 


dangerous or per- 
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treated according to the general Method of wang Abſceſſes; 
tho” we ought to obſerve, that a Plaiſter of Diachylum is of 
extraordinary Uſe in this Caſe, as being extremely well adapted 
to the — 2 or reſolving any Hardneſſes or Calloſities about 
the Edges of the Ulcer. Mer. 

SGulielmus de Saliceto, an Author who wrote before the Ve- 
nereal Diſcaſe was imported from America, mentions a Bubo 
propter concubitum cum farda muliere. This Dr. Freind does 
not think was a Venereal Bubo; becauſe all Buboes are not 
Venereal; and both theſe, and Tumors, and Abſceſles in any of 
the genital Organs, may be contracted by converſing with Wo- 
men, who, without having the Leproſy, or the Venereal Diſ- 
eaſe, are affected with Ulcers and Impoſtumations in thoſe 
Parts, 

Hippocrates takes Notice of a ſort of Bubs ariſing on account 
of a Suppreſſion of the Catamenia, and coming to Suppuration, 
in his Treatiſe de Natura Pueri, He calls it 904% x&7# 70 
GB wo year. 


PeESTILENTIAL BuUBoOEs. 


Peſtilential Tumors are, by Profeſſors of Surgery, lly 
divided into Buboes, and Carbuncles, or Anthraces. Under the 
Name of Bubo they comprehend all inflammatory Tumors 
from a peſtilential Cauſe, which ariſe not only under the Ears, 
in the Armpits, and in the Groin, but alſo in the Neck, on 
the Breaſt, Arms, Feet, or any other fleſhy Part of the Body ; 
the corrupt and peſtiferous Matter being, by the Benefit of 
Nature, driven to the external Parts. | 

A peſtilential Bubo may be known from other Tumors, by 
its appearing commonly juſt at the Time of a Peſtilence, and 
its being accompanied with other peſtilential Signs. For it is 
to be conſider'd, that the beſt of our later Writers, who liv'd 
in the laſt peſtilential Times, have aſſur'd us, that Perſons 
ſeiz'd with the Peſtilenee, unleſs they died on the Spot, were 
every-where obſerv'd to have an Eruption of ſuch Tumors. 
This Eruption happens ſometimes quicker, ſometimes flower ; 
for ſome perceive them before they are ſick, or have any Senſe 
of the peſtilential Poiſon z on others they appear not till the 
ſecond, third, or fourth Day after their being ſeiz'd with the 
Contagion ; but they are very rarely obſerv'd to come forth 
later. Sometimes theſe Buboes are accompany'd with a Car- 
buncle, or Anthrax, but are more frequently without them ; 
whereas a Carbuncle very ſeldom happens without a Tumor. 

It is an old Obſervation, and confirm'd in the laſt Peſtilences, 
that moſt of thoſe on whom Tumors appear'd, if they were 
not attended with very ſevere Symptoms, or an Acceſſion of 
other Diſorders, had the good Fortune to recover. 'Therefote 
our later Phyſicians have come into an Opinion, and not with- 
out Reaſon, that the principal Part of our Buſineſs in managing 
the Peſtilence conſiſts in promoting, by all imaginable means, 
the Growth of the 'Tumor, or Bubo, without the Benefit of 
which there is no Preſervation of Life under the Peſtilence ; 
and that the Phyſician, who takes a right Method of curing the 
Bubo, at the ſame time cures the Peſtilence. This being 

ranted, digeſting, diſſolving, or repreſſing Medicines, Phle- 
tomy, or Purging, are ſo far from conducing to the Cure of 
the Peſtilence, that, by retracting the Poiſon into the Blood, 
they deftroy the Patient. The principal Buſineſs therefore of 
the Phyſician, or Surgeon, in this Caſe, is, to affiſt provident 
Nature, by promoting the Expulſion of the Tumors forming 
in the Body, and reducing them as ſoon as poſſible to a Suppu- 


ration or Maturity, 


For the more ready Accompliſhment of this End, it is much 
the ſafeſt way for the Patient, as ſoon as he perceives'the Erup- 
tion of a Tumor, to confne himſelf to his Houſe, and avoid the 
Air, and even to betake himſelf to his Bed ; for, by this Me- 
thod, he may be the more ſucceſsfully defended from the exter- 
nal peſtiferous Air, and the Buboes, by the right Adminiſtration 
both of internal and external Remedies, be the more eaſily ex- 
pel'd, and brought to Suppuration. | 

As to e- Management, it will be extremely proper to 
rub the 1. ling Part, with ſome Vehemence, both with the 
Hands, and with Linen Cloths ; and, what is moſt effectual to 
the Purpoſe, after that to apply ſome emollient and maturating 
Remedies, to promote a y Eruption. A very good Re- 
medy, in particular, is a Malagma compos'd of Ferment of 
Bread hot, alone, or mix'd with Sale and Muſtard-ſeed bruis'd. 
By virtue of this Medicine the conſtricted Parts are wonderfully 
22 and ſtimulated, till the peſtiferous Matter, being at- 
tra from the Blood toward the intumeſcent Parts, paſſes 
into a Suppuration. Of the fame Virtue are Cataplaſms, ſup- 
purative of other Tumors; eſpecially one compos'd of Onions, 
roaſted under the Aſhes, and work'd with Treacle and Butter ; 
or a Cataplaſm prepar'd of the Infide of a wheaten or white 
Loaf, and well boil'd with Milk and Saffron. There are ſome 
Su „Who, to avoid ex wn down Body to the Air, - becauſe 
of the frequent Change of Cataplaſms, by which Tranſpiration 
may be diſturb'd or hinder'd, are rather for applying emollient 
Plaiſters, particularly a Plaiſter of Diachylum; ark or com- 
pound, inſtead of Cataplaſins. Se 


cleanſing 
heal'd by means of ſome vulnerary Balſam. For che Purpoſe of 
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Barbette, à very noted cian, in his Book of the Peſt;- 
lence, ir Bog! Groen. which ſeems a very good one. 


Take Plaiſter of Diachylum and de Mucilaginibus, each half 
a Pound; Muſtard-ſeed pulveriz d, four Qunces; Un- 
guentum Raſilicum, four Quaces : Mix them, and make 
on into a n * E. upon the ſwelli 

art, which mu W . renew d every 
Day, or every other Day. 1 


Hodges, a famous Engliſh Phyſician, in the Deſcription of 
that terrible Plague which rag'd at London in the Year 1665. 
very much commends the following. | 


Take Plaiſter of Oxycroceum, three Qunces ; Gum Galba- 
num ſtrain'd, and Caranna, each one Ounce ; common 
Pitch, two. Drams. With Qil of Chamomile melt and 
make them into a Plaiſter according to Art, which mult be 
applied in the ſame Method as the . 


Nor does that Plaiſter deſerve to be deſpis'd, which conſiſts 
of Honey, Meal, and Yolks of Eggs. Remedies which 
moſt of the antient Phyſicians us'd to accelcrate Suppuration, 
as Veſicatories of Cantharides, and dry Cuppings, are almoſt 
wholly rejected by the Moderns, and thoſe the moſt experienc'd 
Phyſicians in curing the Peſtilence. 

But what is much to be admir'd, and deſerves a deeper Con- 
ſideration, is, that the very celebrated Beintema, Phyſician to 
the Emperor, in his Latin Treatiſe of the laſt Peſtilence, aſ- 
ſures us that peſtilential Buboes were often ſafely and ſucceſſ- 
fully reſoly'd and cur'd by the bare Impoſition of hot Aſhes. 
But tho' there be hardly any beſides this Author, who adviſes 
the Reſolution or Cure of Buboes in a Peſtilence, it will not be 
amiſs here to obſerve, that the peſtiferous Venom was not, by 
the Reſolution, reprefled and repelled into the Blood, but rather 
extracted out of the Body, by means of the hot Aſhes, and 
quite ſubdu'd. 

To theſe external Medicines it avill be proper to add the Uſe 
of internal Remedies, by whoſe Aſſiſtance the latent Venom 
may be expel'd by gentle Sweat; but immoderately heating and 
vehement Sudorifics have been my found to be noxious and 
dangerous, by Phyſicians of later I imes; whereas ſupping of 
ſmall Liquors hot bas been experienc'd to have a very good 
Effect, as being excellently accommodated to excite a gentle 
Sweat, and to temper the Blood. Medicines of this Nature, 
among others, are Potions of Tea, mix'd with a little Saffron, 
or of other alexipharmic Herbs, as Sage, Scordium, Rue, Mil- 
lefolium, or Betony ; Ptiſan alſo, prepar'd with, or without, 
the Root of Scorzonera, and drank hot, in order to maintain a 
continual, but gentle Sweat. And as vehement Sudorifics, ſo 
cold Liquors are not a little dangerous; for they not only repreſs 
the Sweat, but, in a remarkable manner, reſtrain the Eruption 
and Growth of the Buboes, on whoſe kindly Promotion and 
Increaſe the Fate of the Patient ſo much depends. The Air of 
the Chamber in which the Patient lies, muſt be kept in a tempe- 
rate State, neither too hot, nor too cold ; the Bed alſo muſt be 
kept in the fame Temperament, and as commodious as poſſible. 
If the Patient be weak and low, but without any remarkable 
Degree of Heat, it will not be improper to give thirty or forty 
Drops of Elixir Proprietatis, or the Mixtura Simplex, the Be- 
zoartic Tincture, Eſſence of Myrrh, Eſſence of Scordium, 
two or three times every Day, in ſome warm Liquor; or exhi- 
bit ſome good Bezoartic Powder. - On the contrary, for thoſe 
who are of a hot Complexion, or are moleſted with immoderate 
Heat, nothing is more proper than Nitre depurated, with Crabs- 

es, and teſtaceous Powders, or temperate Acids, ſuch as the 

uices of Citrons, Currants, and Pomegranates, or the Syrup 
and Water of Borage, —— or any other temperate and 
cooling Simple, often exhubited, inſtilling at the ſame time, 
4 3 Heat be vehement, ſome Drops of ſweet Spirit of 
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The Remedies above preſcrib'd are of ſufficient Virtue to expel 
all the Poiſon of the Contagion from the inward and noble Parts, 
on the Authority of the moſt learned and experience'd Phyſicians, 
who have written on the late Peſtilence in Poland, Pruſpa, Den- 
mark, Auftria, Hungary, and Rati/bon. Theſe, then, are to 
be frequently repeated, till either the Tumors are digeſted and 
reſolved, which, they tell us, ſametimes happens without Sup- 

ration, or, what more ger q happens, are brought to 

aturation. In ſome Caſes the Iumor immediately inclines 
to Suppuration, ſometimes it remains for whole Weeks, with- 
out being in the leaſt mollify'd. When this happens, the Uſe 
of the above-preſcrib'd Medicines is to be continu d till the Tu- 
mor either breaks of itſelf, or is open'd with the Incifion-knife ; 
and che peſtiferous Matter, being thereby prohibited from re- 
turning into 1 is evacuated, and the Wound tho- 
The Abſceſs being open' d, -we muſt immediately ſet about 
it, which being completed, the Wound muſt be 


. 
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cleanſing, we have a moſt noble Remedy, which is, the digeſt- 


ive Ointment, (Turpentinewith the Yolk of an mix'd with 
a ſmall Quantity of Fenice Treacle, and Balſam of Sulphur with 
Oil of Turpentine. At every Drefling the Pus is to be gently ab- 


ſterged from the Ulcer, which is afterwards to be dreſs d with 
the before-mention'd Ointment, but not tented, except the Ori- 
kice be too narrow; and a Plaiſter muſt be laid thereon, and the 
Place carefully bound up. Some of the beſt Plaiſters in this Caſe 
are Diachylon, or what is — 1nf Meal and Honey, and 
theſe may very properly be apply'd till the Wound is heal'd. 

As to the moſt convenient Time for making the Inciſion, 
Phy ſicians are not Many Authors, eſpecially among 
the Moderns, who have given us concerning the Peſti- 
| lence, are utterly againſt opening a peſtilential Bubo till it be 

ectly ripe, and thoroughly ſoft. For, beſides that theſe 
boes, as ſome have obſerv'd, almoſt conſtantly break of them- 
ſelves, there is very great Danger, if we may believe theſe Au- 
thors, leſt a too haſty and precipitate Inciſion of a Bubo ſhould 
be ſucceeded by a Fiſtula of a bad kind, by an Immobility of 
the Linde = ne. Others, on the contrary, 
aſſert that the immediate Inciſion of a peſtilential Bubo in 
Beginning is not only ſafe, but the moſt likely means to pre- 
ſerve — and the ſureſt, as well as ſpeedieſt, way to 
free them from the Contagion. 

Tho! ſome of the antient Phyſicians have directed the utter 
Exciſion - of peſtilential Buboes, in order to extirpate the Ve- 
nom, later Authors, for good Reaſons, have been of a contrary 
Opinion. For ſuch a Method of Cure is eſteem'd not only too 
violent, but even very dangerous, eſpecially in ſome Parts of 


Body. 
hes alſo Cathartics and Emetics of all kinds, Phlebotomy, 
and internal healing Medicines, ſuch as a Bezoartic Tincture, 
diſtil'd Oils, with hot volatile antipeſtilential Spirits, Venice 
Treacle, and Mithridate, are almoſt unanimouſly rejected by 
later Phyſicians, tho* former Phyſicians laid a great Streſs upon 
them. Heifter Chirurg. 
| Of VENEREAL BuBoEs. 


Venereal Buboes are painful, hard, renitent Tumors of the 
Conglobate or Lymphatic Glands, which are ſituated in the 
Groins, and which tend ſlowly to Suppuration, ariſing mediate- 

or immediately from impure Venereal Commerce. There- 

when this Species of the Venereal Diſeaſe affects either 
Male or Female immediately after impure Embraces, or in a few 
Days after, ſome or more Glands, in either or both Groins, give 
ſome light Pain in walking; and, upon feeling them, it may 
be perceived, that they are ſomewhat tumefy'd. The Tumor 
increaſes faſter or lower, and hard, tenſe, and renitent ; 
Hence the Pain in the Part inereaſes, a Senſation of preternatural 
Heat is perceiv'd, but the Skin ſtill retains its natural Colour; 
the Patient finds more Difficulty in — at length a mani- 
feſt Bubo appears, which are different in Figure, as orbicular, 
oblong, or round ; ſometimes of the Size of a Pigeon's or Hen's 

„ ſometimes as large as a Man's Fiſt. 

enereal Buboes admit of a threefold Diſtinction. 1. They 
may be diſtinguiſh'd by the Manner in which make their 
Attack; for ſome proceed immediately and ſolely from impure 
Embraces, and conſtitute an.efſential Diſeaſe ; others accompan 
a Gonorrhea which is ſuddenly ſuppreſs d, or has but a ſmall Di- 
charge ; or elſe attend chancrous Ulcers of the Penis, and form 
a /ymptomatical Diſeaſe; laſtly; others ariſe ſpontaneouſly with- 
out any immediate previous Dae, and conſtitute a Patho- 
gnomonic Sign of a latent Pox. f 

2. They may be diſtinguiſh'd by their Qualities ; for ſome 
are attended with great Pain, Heat, and Pulſation, and are of 
the Phlegmon kind ; others have but little Heat, Pain, Pul- 
ſation, and Hardneſs, but are rather ſoft, and retain the Marks 

of the Fingers after Preſſure, and are of the cedematous kind; 
laſtly, others being quite void of Pain, Heat, and Pulſation, 
ate very hard, and are call'd ſcirrhous. 

3 "They may be diftinguiſh'd by their manner of terminating, 

is various ; for ſome, either ſpontaneouſly, or by the 
Force of the Remedies appl. ad to them, are diſperſed by De- 
and diſappear ; others come to Suppuration, and, after 
r ed in them, at an 
Aperture made by a Cauſtic or Inciſion, form a Cicatrix ; laſt- 
ly, others, eluding the Force both of Ripeners and Emollients, 


perſiſt in their Hardneſs and Renitency. x. 
| Causgs of VENEREAL BuBORs.. | : 
The inguinal Glands cannot be 'd after impure Em- 
5 


braces, and indurated into a Bubo, unleſs the Lymph, 
is convey'd to them from the neighbouring Parts, as 
2 common Reſervoir, and ought" to ſſow thro' their Cells 
Veſicles, in order to be carried off again, ſtagnate there, 
be accumulated in them. But the Lymph cannot 
be accumulated in the inguinal G ys unleſs it be and 
more viſcid than uſual. It follows, therefore, that the Lympb, 
which circulates thro the inguinal Glands, is render d too 
: . 5 N 


- Caſe, we are of Opinion, that 


\ 
++ has a 
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thick and viſcid by impure Embraces, and, by being accumu- 
lated in thoſe Glands, produces Venereal Been — 

But nothing new happens to the from impure Embraces, 
except the fimple Admiſſion of the Venereal Infection. That 
Infection, therefore, being admitted into the Body, and blended 
with the Lymph of the inguinal Glands, renders it too viſcid 
and thick; for the producing of which Effect it is very well 
adapted, fince it is of a falſo-acid Nature, and is, for that 
Reaſon, effectual in coagulating ſulphureous Humours, of 
which kind the Lymph is. 

The infectious Matter, when once receiv'd, can be commu- 
nicated to the inguinal Glands two ways ; the one a long and 
intricate one, that is, by the Circulation of the Blood ; the 
other much ſhorter and more expeditious, for Inſtance, by the 
Lymphatic Veſſel, which are ſent to the inguinal Glands, 
The firſt we reject, as not fit for A this Queſtion, ſince 
that being once admitted, all the conglobate Glands in the 
Body are equally liable to be affected with the inguinal Glands, 
ſince they derive their Lymph from the ſame Maſs of Blood: 
But this contradicts Experience, Therefore, in the preſent 

the later Way is only to be 
admitted, 


But fince there are three Species of Buboes, as we ſaid above, 
conſider' d with reſpect to the Manner in which they originally 
appear, the Diverſity of the Manners in which they are con- 
trated, deſerves to be farther explain'd. 

During the A& of Venereal Commerce, the external Parts 
of the Pudendum Muliebre, together with the Vagina, are 
irrigated with the Liquor Genitale of the Male. If this, therefore, 
ſhould be corrupted, the infectious Matter will be imbib'd into 
the ſpongy Subſtance of the Parts, and mix'd with the Lymph 
which circulates in them ; but this is ſent by peculiar Lymphe- 
ducts to the inguinal Glands. The infectious Matter, there- 
fore, which is admitted, will be carfied with it, at the ſame 
time, to thoſe Glands, 4 

In the fame manner the Pudenda Maſcula, and Pubes itſelf, 
will be affected, by the Communication with the other Sex. 
Therefore, if the Humours there are corrupted, the infeclious 
Matter, penetrating the Pores of the Parts, will inſinuate itſelf 
into the Lymph which flows thro* them, but this Lymph con- 
tinually lows from thence to the inguinal Glands, Therefore 


the Venereal Matter, which is mix'd with the Lymph, tends to 


the ſame Parts. 

In a ſupprefſed Gonorrhea, or a Gonorrhea where the Diſ- 
charge is too ſmall, the ſeminary Veſicles, Cowper's Glands, 
and Teſtes, in Men, but, in Women, the Proſtates, Cowper's 
Glands, and the Botryform Glands of the Vagina, will be 
turgid with a corru Fluid. Some Particles, therefore, of 
the virulent Humour exhaling from thence will be taken up by 
the refluent Lymph, which flows from thoſe Receptacles, or 
from the Parts which lie very near them in both Sexes, and 
will be carried with it to the inguinal Glands, where they will 
produce Buboes, unleſs a Paſſage be inſtantly open'd, by which 
the putrid Humour, which has been confin'd, may be diſ- 
charg'd. 

After the ſame manner the Lymph which returns from the 
Pudenda in either Sex, when they are affected with chancrous 
Ulcers, conveys with it ſeveral Particles of virulent Matter, 
from the ulcerated Parts, to the inguinal Glands, which by in- 
ſpiſſating the Lymph, and obſtructing the Glands in which it is 
contain'd, frequently occaſion Buboes. 

Laſtly, in a latent Pox, when the Contents of the Teſtes, 
Proftates, V eficule Seminales, and Cowper's Glands, in Men, 
but, in Women, of the Proftates, Botryform Glands, and 
Cowper's Glands, is infected with the 
Lymph of theſe Receptacles themſelves, and of the Parts ad- 
jacent, will be fo vitiated by the contagious Matter received 
from thence, that, being convey'd into the 1 e Glands, 
and infecting the Lymph collected there with the ſame Diſorder, 
will produce Buboes, if the Infection has Virulency enough to 
produce ſuch an Effect. But let the Bubo ariſe from whatever 
Cauſe, either from impure Embraces, a ſupprefſed Gonorrhea, 
chancrous Ulcers, or, laſtly, from'a latent Pox, if it ha 
that the Lymph in each Groin be equally infected with the 
Venereal Poiſon, *a Bubo will cartalily ariſe in each Groin ; 


but if there ſhould be any Diſparity in either Part, it will only - 


—_— on one Side. OY | 
is Diſparity may ariſe from three Cauſes, * 
1. From the Diſorder of the Part from whence the Poiſon 


is convey d. 80 it „that the Glands of the Right or Left 
Side receive more Inſection, as the Proftates, nary Veſi- 
cles, Cowper's Glands,” or the Teſtes, in the Man, but the 

or the Glands of the 


Proftates, 3 os 
Vagina, in the Woman, 


be more virulent, 2 


that returns from 
nds of the ſame Side, will 


2. From the Diſorder of the particular Part, to which the 


Poiſon is communicated. Thus it appears, that the 1 — 


enereal Taint, the . 


* 


— — —— —p)ßꝗVc— 


— 
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Glands on either Side are more affected, as they are by ther 
natural Conformation more full of Windings, more intricate, 
more cellular, in a Word, as they are Jefs pervious, and there- 
fore the more eaſily obſtrufted with inſpiſlated Lymph. 55 
3. From external Cauſes, or, as they term it, from Acci- 
dents. Thus it appears, all other Circumſtances being alike, 
and the Glands of either Side equally infected with the Poiſon, 
that a Bubo may be raiſed on either Side by Preſſure or Contu- 
ſion of either Groin, by which the Congeſtion of the infected 
Lymph will be promoted ; and this will ſometimes by 
only lying on one Side, by which means the way of the 
Lymph is render'd flower, and more difficult, the Declivity of 
its Paſſage being diminiſhed. | 
SYMPTOMS attending VEXEREAL BuBoRes. 


1. The Lymph which is convey'd into the inguinal Glands, 
being inſpiſſated by the Venereal Poiſon, will be inclin'd to 
te there, from the Multiplicity of eu, th Cells 
which communicate with each other, which will be ſo many 
Obſtacles to its Diſcharge, From hence, therefore, in the 
Beginning of the Diſeaſe, will ariſe a ſmall Tumor of the in- 
guinal Glands, ; | 

'2. The Glands of the Groin cannot ſwell, without being 

upon the Stretch ; nor can they ſuffer Diſtention without 
ain, more or leſs, according to the 74 of the Tumor. 
Hence, — ey the Increaſe of the Bubo, Pain will 
ariſe in the inguinal Glands. | 

. It is impoſible to walk, unleſs the Muſcles of the 

Thigh pull them forward ; but theſe Muſcles cannot 
without preſſing upon the tumefy'd Glands of the Groin, and, 
by this Preſſure, Pain will be excited. The Action of Walk- 
ing, therefore, cannot be perform'd without raifing Pain in the 
Venereal Bubo. 

The Glands of the Groin, being once obſtructed, will 
aal be more and more ſwell' d by the continual Acceſſion of 
| Lymph, till, at laſt, the Force with which the Glands 
reſiſt farther Dilatation, will be equal to the Force with which 
the freſh Lymph is impel'd. Therefore the Bubo will daily 
increaſe, grow harder, and, becoming prominent, tend to a 
Point, extending itſelf obliquely, according to the Situation of 
the inguinal Glands; more or leſs, however, in proportion to 
the Magnitude and Extenſibility of theſe Glands, and the dif- 
ferent Impulſe of the Lymph which arrives at the Part. a 

5. Upon the Increaſe of the Bubo, the Blood - veſſels which 
creep thro? the Middle of the Subſtance of the indurated Gland, 
— neceſſarily be compreſſed, But the Blood which flows 
thro? theſe compreſſed Veſſels, muſt ſtagnate and be retarded 
in them, and, by that means, increaſe the Heat of the Part, 
till it has found itſelf a Paſſage. Hence, therefore, the Heat 
of the Bubo will increaſe. 

6. But if the Tumor of the Gland increaſes 7 faſt, 
and ſuddenly reſtrains the Courſe of the Blood ; if the Pulſation 
of the Arterics is very ſtrong, from the natural Make of the 
Body, or from a Fever coming on ; laſtly, if the Blood, vs 
naturally hot, rarefies much; ſeveral ſmall Drops of Blood 
farce their Way into the r Veſlels, from whence 
a new Circulation of the Blood, deviating from its Courſe, 
bein begun, the Bubo will increaſe in Heat, Pain, Pulſation, 
and Ref ce; ina Word, will become a true Phlegmon. 

7. But becauſe the Blood-veſlels of the Skin, which is free 
from any Diſorder, are not at all, or very little, ſtreighten'd, the 
Blood flows there as uſual, and the Skin is not at all inflamed, 
and ſcarcely changes its Colour, but preſerves that which is na- 
tural to it, or aſſumes one very little different ſrom it. 

8. If the Tumor increaſes ſlowly, if the Pulſation of the 
Arteries is ſlow and weak, if the Blood of the Patient is natu- 
rally aqueous, and inclin'd to Diſſolution, the Blood will be 
driven languidly and flowly into the Veſſels of the obſtructed 
Gland, and in them it will flow ſtill flower, and therefore 
will be leſs reftrain'd ; it will not ſtagnate, therefore, or will 
ſtagnate very little, in the een, Veſſels; and therefore 
will bring on but a moderate pes Heat and Pain, and a 
weak Pulfation of the Arteries ; but it will, by Degrees, ſo di- 
late the Paſſages thro? which it pales, that the Streightneſs which 
was brought on upon the external Parts, will give very little 
Trouble; or it will open itſelf a new Paſſage into the lateral 
Veſſels, leaving only its thinner Serous or Ns Parts 
with which it abounds, in the Subſtance the Humour. 
Hence therefore the Bubo in the inguinal Glands will be 
attended with moderate Heat, Pain, and Pulſation; and, 
being ſoft, at leaſt externally, will eaſily receive and retain the 
Print of the Finger upon Preſſure ; in a Wand, it will become 

. Laffly, if the Blood is more thick, and inclin'd to Dry- 
nel and ſecretes a thick and leſs fluid Lymph ; if that Lymph 
is collected very lowly in the inguinal Glands, the Bubo which 

ariſes from thence will be ſcirrhous, hard and 
becauſe it is occalion'd by a Collection of very thick Lymph, 
indurated by Length of Time ; it has neither Heat, Pain, or 
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Pulſation, as it is attended with no tion of the Blood 3 
becauſe, as the Collection of Lymph in the Glands was form d 
very ſlowly, the neighbouring Vellel were compreſſed in pro- 
portion; by which means the more remote Veſſels, with which 
they communicated, were dilated, by Degrees, ſufficiently to 
keep a free Paſſage open. 

10. The Bubo of the Phlegmon kind may be eaſily and per- 
fectly reſolv'd ; for the Blood, * Stagnation it is prin- 
cipally brought on, is eaſily reſtor'd to its natural Fluidity ; 
but the Lymph which is retain'd in the obſtructed Glands, pre- 
ſerves its Fluidity, and is ſtrongly urged on to a circulatory 
Motion, by the intenſe Heat, and violent Vibrations, of the 
Arteries, which are proper to this kind of Bubo ; and there- 
fore it is the more eaſy to be reſoly d. 

11. But if it does not reſolve, it is on the fame Account 
not difficult to be brought to Suppuration ; for the Blood; 
whoſe Stagnation it is principally ſupported, is naturally ſub- 
jeR to Putrefaction; the Lymph, with which the Glands 
are ſtuffed, is eaſily diſpoſed to Suppuration, by the violent 
— and by the Pulſation of the Arteries with which it is 
agitated. 

12. The cedematous Bubo is, indeed, eaſily reſolv'd, as 
far as it relates to the thin Serum which fills the Veſſels which 
ſurround the Tumor, becauſe it is eaſily reſtor'd, by the lym- 
phatic Ducts, to its uſual Courſe of Circulation: but it is im- 
perfectly reſolv'd, becauſe the thick Lymph collected in the 
Cells of the Glands not being ſupplied with a Degree of Heat 
ſufficient to render it fluid, and not being agitated by the Vi- 
brations of the Arteries, which would urge it forward, both 
of which natural Aſſiſtances are wanting in this kind of Bubo, 
it is very difficult to be entirely refolv'd, on which Account a 
hard Nucleus always remains. 7 

13. For the ſame Reaſon alſo, it is not eaſily brought to 
Suppuration, becauſe the inſpiſſated Lymph, both from its na- 
tural want of ſaline and active Parts, and from the Defect of 
an intenſe Heat, by which it might be render'd fluid, and of 
the Vibrations of the Arteries by which it might be divided, is 
very unfit to form a Suppuration. 

14. Laſtly, The ſcirrhous Bubo is never either reſolv'd, or 
ſuppurated, without great Difficulty, but generally grows daily 
harder ; as well becauſe the Lymph which ſtagnates in the 
Cells of the Glands, is thicker and more viſcid, as becauſe the 
N Heat and Vibration of the Arteries are wanting, 

y which it might be brought to Reſolution or Suppuration. 


DriacxosTIcs and PRoOGNoOSTICs relative to VENEREAL 
BuBoes. 


Venereal Buboes agree with fimple, peſtilential, ſcorbutic, 
and ſtrumous Buboes, with reſpect to their Situation and Fi- 
gure; but are diſtinguiſhable from them by peculiar Marks. 
I. From ſimple and peſtilential Buboes, becauſe in theſe the 
Skin is red and inflamed, different from what it is in the Ve- 
nereal Bubo. 2. From ſtrumous and ſcorbutical, becauſe from 
the known State of the Patient manifeſt Signs of ftrumous or 
ſcorbutical Diſarders are collected. 3. But they are moſt cer- 
tainly diſtinguiſhed from all others by the Relation of the Pa- 
tients, who confeſs, that have been guilty of unclcan or 
ſuſpected Venery ; or that are aff with a Gonor- 
rhea, or chancrous Ulcers, 

Venereal Buboes bear no very ſmall Reſemblance to the Bu- 
bonocele, or inguinal Hernia ; yet we have known them ſome- 
times confounded with it, not with that kind of Bubonocele 
which is occaſioned by the falling down of the Omentum, 
and is called Epiplocele, in which the Tumor is ſofter, but 
with that which is occaſioned by the Inteſtine, and is called 
Enterocele, in which there is greater Reſiſtance, and is for 
that Reaſon more like a Bubo: but it cannot readily be miſ- 
taken for that Species of Enterocele, in which the Inteſtine 
ſlips through the oblique Rings of the Epigaſtric Muſcles, be- 
cauſe the Place in which the lateline falls down, and where 
the Tumor is raiſed, is at a Diſtance from the Inguinal Glands, 
and of Conſequence from the Venereal Bubo Jae it may be 
confounded with that Enterocele, in which the Inteſtine falls 
into the Groin through the Foramen in the Peritonæum, 
through which the crural Veſſels paſs, which in their Situation 
differ not much from that of the Inguinal Glands, or Buboes. 

But a Bubo may be eaſily diſtinguiſhed from an Enterocele 
of any kind, by the following Signs. pool : 

I. In the Enterocele the Tumor is ſmooth upon the Super- 
ficies, and nearly of a ſpherical Figure ; the Superficies 
is pretty broad, but the Baſis ſlender, equal to the Size of the 
Foramen, from whence the Inteſtine is fallen, and adheres to 
che Gros as ants ud a Stalk: the Bubo, on the =_ 

and, has an unequal Superficies, and is of an 
—— 7 eG 5 
2. In the Enterocele the Tumor caſily yields upon Preſſu 
but, upon taking off the Finger, it 4 temben itſelf: 
on the contrary, the Bube reits Preſſure, as the Babs of the 
Phlegmen and ſcirrhous kind ; or, if it yields to Preſſure, it ro- 
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4 and eaſily riſing again, that 
mixed with a liquid Matter, are the Contents of the Tumor: 
But in the Bubo no Fla in 0 be diſcover dz or if by any 


obſcure FluQuation it ſhall: — ty that any _—_ 
contained therein, it is but in a —— ies 
deep, and is orily contained in the Midale es Tumor, as 
it ha in the ſuppurated Bubo. * Pa 
4 The Enterocele brings on very bad Symptoms, as Fever, 
colical Pains, total Aſtrictions of the Bowels, vomiting of the 
' inteſtinal Feces upwards, and Iliac Paſſion, which never at- 
tend the Bubo. es, it is an exteedingly rare Thing, that 
the Uſe of impure or ſuſpected Venery, by which the Bubo 
is produced, ſhall ſo aptly coincide with a Fall from on high, 
a Blow upon the Belly, or violent Motion, by which 
Enterocele is on, that it ſhall make it a Doubt of 
which kind the Tumor of the Groin is; and to which Cauſe 
it ought to be aſcribed. w e 
As ſoon as ever it „chat there is a Venereal Bubo, 
it is eaſy enough to find out the Differences by which it is di- 
ſinguiſh'd, by the Signs which we have laid'down in its De- 
ſcription. For if the Tumor is intenſely hot, painfut, has a 
Pulſation in it, and reſiſts Preſſure, it is. a Bubo of the Phleg- 
mon kind; but if the Heat, Pain, Pulſation, and Reſiſtance 
are in a moderate „or if it id of a ſofter Nature, and 
retains the Print of the Finger impreſſed « it, it is cede- 
matous ; laſtly, if it is hard, makes great eſiſtance to Preſ- 
ſure, is quite free from Heat, Pain, or Pulſationz it i mani- 
feſt, that it is a Bubo of the ſcirrhous kind. 
Laſtly, The Cauſes of Venereal Buboes are to be inquir'd 
into, either from the Relation of the Patient, or from the 
Knowledge of what has preceded ; from whence it will ap- 
pear, whether the Venercal Infection was communicated to 
the Inguinal Glands immediately by | Coition, or by 
the Suppreſſion - of a, Gonorrhea, or by Ulcers of 
the Penis, or from a latent Pot. 1 | 
As to the Prognoſtics, the Venereal Bubo, if it is treated 
with Caution, is attended with no Danget ; it is, however, a 
very troubleſome Diforder, ſince it always ires a tedious 
Method of Cure, and oftentimes a — Operation. 
A Bubo may nevertheleſs be accounted dangerous on this 
Account, that it frequently —_ on the Pox, unleſs the 
Poiſon that it receives is evatuated by Su tion, or repeat 
ed Purging, and the Relicts, if uch ſhould remain in the 
Blood, are diligently . corrected by ſpecific Remedies. But 
there is leſs of the Pox to be apprehended from the 
Bubo which ariſes from impure Embraces; or from a ſup- 
preſſed Gonorrhea, or from VUleers of the Penis, than from 
the Bubo which ariſes without any preſent manifeſt Cauſe ; 
for the firſt ariſes from the Infection, which is juſt admitted, 
* 


and which, as it has not been communicated to the Blood 
may be diſcharg'd or cot rected ; but the latter depends upon 
the Infection which has been already conceal'd a long time in 
the Blood, and therefore has throughly tainted it. 

The Bubv of the Phegmon kind admits of a much more 
eaſy Cure, than that of the cxdematous, or of the ſcirrhous 
kind; for as the firſt may be cafily reſfoly'd, or brought to 
Suppuration, it in either — by obſerving Cautions, 
quickly admits of a perfect Cure: but the — = 
ends in a truly ſcirthous Tumor, which for à con time 
cludes the Force of all Remedies, and at length frequently de- 
generates into a cancerous Nature. 


Con. | 


The Cure of the Venereal Bubo may be undertook in three 
Caſes. 1. If it has come on without any manifeſt Cauſe, 
2. If it is accompanied with a virulent Gonorrhea, or chan- 
crous Ulcers of the Penis. 3. If it is unattended with any 
other Diſorder, and ariſes immediately after impure Embraces. 

In the firſt Cafe, when the Bubo is an Evidence of a la- 
tent Pox, it is proper without Delay to have recourſe to Mer- 
curial Unction, by which both the Bubo, and the Pox, by 
which it is occaſion'd, may be perfectly cured; But, if the 
Patient cannot, or wilt not, make uſe of this ſulutary Advice, 
you may try other ſpecific Remedies, according to the Me- 
thods laid down below, cautioning the Patient, as it is the 
Duty of every ingenuous Phyſician, that by this Method the 
Diſeaſe will not hare à complete, but a palliative Cure 


only. 
Ea the ſame Remedies in like manner are 


to be applied after the ſame Methods, but joined with others 
which may be proper for the Gonorrhea or in ſuch a 


manner, that by the joint Force of the Remedies both Diſ- 


orders may be perfectly cured at the ſame time. 
Laſtly, in the third Caſe, (which, as it is the moſt fi 


may be a Rule for the reſt) the utmoſt Endeavours be 


— 


uſed to deſtroy or diſcharge the Infection wich is 
wittd; 5h, i any Reich remain in the Blopd, whit may 
- TM | 


* 


"Por which 
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ercuriak, that the 
morbid Infection is by both deſtroyed: | 
The firſt Method requires ho Operation to be perform'd, is 


ſhorter, free from Pain, and equally ſaſe, and thereſ in i 


the Judgment of many, ſcems preferable to the other. But 
ut the ſame time it rare Inconvenietice, that the Patient m 
de :confin'd to his Chamber, during the whole Time of 
Cure, if he would avoid the Danger he may incur from the 
Coldneſs of the Air. The later Method generally takes up 
* — very — Ln as it requires the Performance 
an tion, is painful; but, as it generally permits the 
Patient to follow his uſual Buſineſs, it is not e's ite neg- 
lected but ſometimes. things come to that Height of ſelves, 
when the Suppuration is once begun, that the Phyſician is 
to follow this Method, though it be ever ſo much a oh 
Will. Therefore, leſt I ſhould feem guilty bf an Often, 
I ſhall deſcribe both Methods, but as briefly as T can, 


I. Therefore firſt according to the former Method. 


1. In the Beginning you ſhould bleed, that the Glands may 


be unloaded, and the Inflammation of them prevented, The 
og _ be drawn — if the oo is of the Phlegmon 
kind; very ſparingly, if it is cedematous, or ſcirrbous. 
Therefore the ration df the hs Atthides'h ho! bs regarded 
in this Caſe, who, led by Prejudice, which Experience proves 
to be falſe, were afraid of opening a Vein in curing a Bubo, 
as if the Inſection would by ths means be thrown into the 
Blood, and produce a Pox. 
2. After this, the Patient ſhould be FUE. both that the 
Way ma fk — for the Uſe of other Remedies, and that 
Part of the inſectious Matter may be carried off. Mild and 
cooling Purges ſhould be preſcribed, if the Bubo is attended 
with Inflammation. Theſe may conſiſt of the Pulp of Caffia, 
Decoction of Tamarinds, ſome purgative Salt, with a mode- 
rate Doſe of Mercurius Duteir, or Catemel. Proper Formula of 
Take fifteen Grains of well prepar'd Mercurius Dulcit, 
and of the Pulp of Caffia newly extructed, one Ounce ; 
mbn op kiew-6DBelte, fo" be with an empty Sto- 


: 
- : * 
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Take of Tamarinds, one Ounce and a half; and of Vege- 
table Salt, one Dram. Boil them in a Pound and an half 
of common Water. Let the Liquor, when ftrain'd, be di- 
vided into two Doſes, to be taken at three Hours Di- 

ſtance from each other, having firſt ſwallow'd a 18 5 
conſiſting of fifteen Grains of Mereurius Dulcis, mix“ 
up with a proper Quantity of Conſerve of Roſes. | 


But ſtronger ſhould be order'd, if the Bubo ſhould 
be cedematous or ſcirrhous. Theſe may conſiſt of Jalap, 
Diagrydium, Doſes of Calomel, adding alſo, if neceſ- 
fary, the Trochi/ci albandal. Proper Formule for anſwering 
this Intention are'theſe following, 

„ and ſulphurated 


| Tuke of Calomel, ywenty Grains of 

Diagrydium, each twelve Grains. e up into a Bolus, 
with a ſufficient Quantity of Conſerve of Roſes, Or, 

Take of Calomel, twenty Grains, or one Scruple; of ful- 
_— 1 ium, ten Grains; of the Trochiſci al- 
Banda, four 

Drops. Make up into a Bolus, with a ſufficient 

tity of Conterry. of Roles. | 


£7 , 
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The Mercucial/ Pantces fublim'd twelve des; the Mercu- 
rius Violaceus, or Antimonial Flowers of Mercury well 
walh'd ;  ZXthiops Mineral, either” triturated Mer- 


- cury and Sulphur, or d = Ignition; or, Which 
- is ill beter, this other — ineral, triturated with 
Tai Balſam, or that of Canada. The Daſe of 


is from' fifteen to twenty or thirty Grains, which, 


10 eVey 


inn; and of the Oil of Anifſe,. three 
Quan- 


theſe 
being mixed with Conſerve of Roſes, may be taken 
twice Day, Morning and Eyening, or only once 


* . 4 
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every Da or ovary other 80 is fall, have aquick- 

82 — Effect, — rac this Method, till the 
GBaums begin to (well, the Mouth grows hot, and a Ptya- 
m ſeems to be coming. on: 1 


| 4. But then, as ſoon as/a Pryalif iſm is apprebended , you muſt 
41 have recourſe to Purging, after the manner we 
bs now preſcribed, that Part of the morbid Venereal Taint 48 


carried downwards, which otherwiſe would be diſcharged 
the-Salival Glands, at this may, ſucceed the | better, you 
nuiſt entirely abſtain for ſome time from the Uſe of Mercurials, 
and reſt till all is quiet again; if it ſhall ſeem proper, the 
Purging ſhould. be frequently repeated, that the Salivation may 
be the more — reſtrain'd. . | | 
8. The Tendency towards a Salivation being quite re- 
moy'd, you muſt return. to the Uſe of Mercurials after the 
ſame Method, and the Ptyaliſm is to be again provok d, which, 


as ſoon as it appears, is to be 7 reſtrain d, as before, by 
r 


repeated Purging, and refraining from the Uſe of Mercurials 3 
repeating this Courſe. alternately till the Bubo, being diſperted, 
by Degrees diſappears. | | 

6. Emollient and reſolving Topics conduce much to this 
End, as the Emplafirum de Ranis, either with or without 
Mercury; the Emplaſtrum de Muxilaginibus, and the Empla- 
firum. pj Spermate Ceti ; or, which are ſtill more powerful, 

ntle Un&tions of the Buboes and Groins, with mercurial 
Ointmeng, from one Scruple to half à Dram daily, or every 
other Day, or every third Day, as it ſhall ſeem requiſite, 
or as the er of à Ptyaliſm is greater or leſs. For by this 
means the Lymph, which from its Thickneſs ſtagnates in the 
Inguinal Glands, is render'd more fluid, and is therefore more 
ealſly diſperſed. ; 7 

7. It has been the Practice ſor ſome time, to lay aſide the 
internal Uſe of Mercurials, which load the Stomach, or vi- 
tiate the Blood, and in their room to order external Inuncti- 
ons with the mercurial Ointment, from half a Dram to one 
Dram, upon the Nates and Inguina, ſometimes every other 
Day, ſometimes upon every third Day, according to the dif- 
ferent Degree of the Diſeaſe, and the different Effects that 
are produced. But upon the firſt Signs of a Salivation coming 
on, you muſt not only abſtain from farther Uſe of the Oint- 
ment, hut the Patient muſt be inſtantly purged, that the Mat- 
ter may be diverted downwards, as we have obſerv'd above. 
But the Hurry being over, the Frictions are to be repeated, 
and the Salivation taken down again upon its firſt A 
ance, proceeding in this manner till the Bubo is perfeclly di- 
ſper ſed. 
59. 1 here is no manner of ſrom this Method, that 
the Venereal Infection ſhould be ſent into the Blood with the 
reſluent Lymph, and produce a Pox; becauſe the Poiſon 
which is again mixed with the Blood, is corrected by the 
Power of the Mercury, and therefore has loſt its Virulence ; 


and becauſe, although it ſhould retain its Virulence, it does 


not remain long enough in the Blood to infet it, ſince it is 
2 off by purging Medicines, as faſt as it is ſent into the 
ood 


9. During this whole Courſe of Cure, the Patient is to be 

confin'd to his Chamberz/, otherwiſe there would be Danger, 
leſt the cutaneous and ſalivary Glands being ſuddenly contract- 
ed by the Coldneſs of the Air, and by that means Perfpira- 
tion and Spitting being ſuppreſſed, the or Brain would 
be in Danger ot being loaded. 
10. A thin, diluting, moiſt Diet ſhould be prefcribed, of 
Nr Acre of Rice, — Broths, and — 
mo ac rb . gaming of, 
the Uſe of Fleſh, though it be . or light, as Pul- 
lets or Chickens. Laftly, Care ſhould be taken, that the Patient 
ſhould abſtain from Venery, Exerciſe, Paſſions of the Mind, 
and eſpecially from Wine, and drink plenti of Ptiſan, 
that the Particles of Mercury may have the freer Admittance in- 
to the Blood, and have the greater Power to divide the inſpiſ- 
ſated Lymph. | 


II. Hitherto we have treated of the firſt Method; but if the 
Patient ſhall be better pleaſed with the other Method, as not 
being able to abſent himſelf ſo long from Buſineſs as the for- 
mer Method requires, or if the Phyſician ſhall find, as ſoon as 
he is called, that the Matter in the Bube is tending to Suppu- 
ration, the later Method may be proſecuted in the following 
manner. , 

1. Univerſals ſhould be premiſed, that is, Bleeding and 
8 the ſame Cautions that we have already laid 

Wu. | 

2. Then, during the whole Courſe of Cure, mercurial Pre- 
8 ſhould be order d, which are free from any purging 
aculty, in a ſmaller Doſe, and at Intervak, in the 
former Method, but in a ſufficient Doſe to deſtroy the Vene- 
real Poiſon. But if a Ptyaliſm ſhould be threaten'd by this 
— it ſhould he taken down by Purging, as we adviſed 


4 
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3, Topical Appiationne t th cer time i be made» 

of, by w - — 4 — Tumor be' ſoften'd, — 
fo | 

NL 


Take two Ounces of Ouions roafted under the Aſhes, 
black Soap, and Diachylon with the Gums, each 
Ounce and a half; and of Baſilicon, an Ounce: Beat 
together in a Marble Mortar for a Cataplaſm. Or, 
Take of the Roots of Marſh mallows, Bryony,- and white 
Lily, each an Ounce'z cut them all down, and boil them. 
Add of the Leaves of Mallows and: Brankvurſing, each 
one Handful ; boi all to a kind of Mucilage, and let 
them be bruiſed in a Mortar, and paſſed thr a fine 
Sieve. , To the Pulp thus paſſed through, àdd of old Lea- 
ven and Baſilicon; each half an Ounce; or an "Ounce ; 
dne white Onion roaſted under the Athes, and Oil of 
Len Ry 2 up into à Cataplaſm 
to be applied to and to be freque 
WO meant," ny ee , KOT bn ntly 
4. In the room of Cataplaſms you may order ripening Plai- 
ſters, which es ng Kay are — 1 
niently carried about. Of theſe the beſt are, | 


Simple Diachylum; Diachylum with the Gums, ot that 
which is mix'd up with Galbanum, Gum Ammoniac, 

10 Say m, and — Diachylum diluted with the 
Oils of Galbanum and Ammoniac; Diachylum mix'd 
with an equal Quantity of black Soap; and common Pitch 
mix'd with an equal ty of | Burguady-pitch: 


Though it ſhould appear by certain Signs, that Matte; 
is Sanding Bubo, yet you are not too —— this 
Bubo, but ſhould wait for ſome time, till the greateſt Part of 
the Bubo is ſuppurated, that by this means the callous Parts of 
the Bubo being deftroy'd, the Cure may be perfected with the 

6. The ſuppurated Bubo may be laid open two different 
ways, either with an Incifion-knife, or by the potential Cau- 
tery ; If the former way is made uſe of, the Incifion ſhould 
be deep; if the Bubo is ſmall, one Wound will be ſufficient; 
but if it is large, two Incifions ſhould be made in the Form of 
a Croſs, the Corners of which ſhould be taken off with the 
Sciſſors, If you .chuſe the latter way, the Bubo, according 
to its Size ſhould have a large Eſchar made upon it with the 
Cauſtic, guarded by a proper Plaiſter, which if it does not 
penetrate as far as the Abſceſa, another Cauftic ſhould be laid 
on, 3 qo — 1 eut 8 

7- It is plain, that, in laying open a Bubo; the Uſe of the 
Cauſtic is preferable to Incifioe; bern becauſe the Cauſtic makes 
a larger Opening, by which means it is eaſier to inſpeR and 
dreſs the inter ts of the Bubo ; and more particularly be- 
cauſe the Cauſtic, hy- its Catharetic Faculty, deſtroys the cal- 
lous Bodies, and harder Parts of the Glands; by which means 
the Suppuration, Deterſion, and Union of the Ulcer, are the 
mo:e happily brought on. | — 

8. The Pus being diſcharged, the Cavity of the Bubo is to 
be inſtantly filled up with dry Lint ; which being removed the 
next Day, the Wound is to be dreſſed with common Digeſtive, 

repared of Turpentine, the Volk of an Egg, and Oil of St. 
7 to which, if the Foulneſs of the Ulcer ſhall re- 
quire it, you may add ſome of the Unguentum Ægyptiacum, 
or Tincture of Myrrh and Aloes. Laftly, the Suppuration 
going on, the Ulcer may be cured with the Liniment of 
cel. | 

9. As ſoon as ever the Inflammation ſhall be remov'd by the 
Suppuration, the _ of the Ulcer ſhould be diligently 
examined ; and if any Sinuſes ſhould be diſcovered, they m 
be laid open by Inciſion, if poſlible ; or at leaſt dilated in ſuch a 
manner, that they may eaſily be deterged and healed. But if 
any callous Bodies remain, as is commonly the Caſe, they are 
to be conſumed b ces with corroſive Medicines, as ſome 
Cauftic Powder upon a Pledget, or red Precipitate 
mix'd with Bafilicon. | 

10. , the hard Baſis of the Bubo ſhould be ſoftened and 
relaxed by Uſe of a mercurial Ointment ; the Fleſh 
with which the Ulcer is filled, ſhould be made firm with the 
Balſamum Viride Meatenfium. If it is too luxuriant, it ſhould be 
taken down by yen th? dry Lint, or burnt Alum. At 
length- the Tumor of the Glands being quite ſubſided, the 
divided Parts are to be united. 

IX. ing this whole Courſe of Cure the Patient has fewer 
Reſtraints laid upon him, as to his manner of Living, than in 
the former Method, unleſs a Fever ſhould come on at the time 
of uration ; in this Caſe it will be to forbid the 
Patient the Uſe of Meat for ſome few Days. Nevertheleſs it 


for 
will be to abſtain from Wine, Venery, Exerciſe, Salt, 
bigk-leabn'd Meats 3 and ; 


he ſhould be cautious of expoſi 
__ _ himſe 


- 
= 
* 


himſelf to the Indemeticy of the Air, eſpeclally as long as be 
takes mercurial tions. ps 
From what been” aid, it will be no hard Taſk to ſolve 
1. Whether Venereal Buboes ariſe in any other Parts beſides 


the following 
Groin ? 
9 by Experience, that Venercal: Buboes, or Tu- 
e Kind, ſornetimes appear in the Axillæ, the 


It appears 
the Sides of the lower Jaw, which are very 


mors of the fa 
Throat, or u 5 
like the Inguinal Buboes, come on in the fame manner, 


the ſame Courſe, and are cured by the ſume Remedies. 
2. From what Cauſe ſhould Venereal Buboes ariſe in thoſe 
Parts ? 


From a twofold Caufe, as we juſt now faid of the Inguinal 
Buboes: (x): From an old Venereal Infection, which in the 
Pox i and inſpiſſates the Lymph ;j by which means there 
will be an eafy Deſcent upon theſe Glands, whenever the 
external Cold, a Blow, Attrition, or ſtrong Preſſure, ſhall 
aftord an Occaſion. (2). From the Venereal InfeQtion juſt 
admitted, which being abſorbed in certain Parts, is carried 
with the refluent Lymph into the Glands, to which that Lymph 
is determined by the Laws of the Circulation, So Nurſes w 
are infected by the Infants which they ſuckle, have moſt fre- 
quently Buboes either in the co te'Glands, which are ſitu- 
ated at the Baſis of their Breaſts, to which the Lymph firſt 
flows ; or elſe in 1 Glands, to which it is afterwards 
carried. $0 Children which receive the InfeQtion from their 
Nurſes, or the Lover who receives it from his Miſtreſs, or the 
Miſtreſs from her Lover, by kiffing, are ſubje to Buboes in 
the Maxillary or Jugular Glands ; * the Ly is con- 
veyed that returns from the —_— Cheeks, and Gums, and 
from the internal Parts of the Mouth, into which the firſt Par- 
ticles of Infection penetrate, blended with Milk or Saliva. 

3- How are theſe Buboes cured ? 

After the ſame Method by which the Inguinal Buboes theni- 
ſelves are cured, ſince they agree with them in all Points. 
Therefore by Bleeding, Purging, and Mercurial Unctions, 
they are to be diſperſed, if poſfible; but if theſe Methods do 
not anſwer the defired End, they are to be brought to Suppu- 
ration, laid open, deterged, and cicatrized, according to Art, 
as we have adviſed above. 

2 Do Venereal Buboes ever ariſe in the internal Lymphatic 
lands ? . | | 

I never obſetved any Venereal Buboes of this Kind myſelf, 
nor do I remember to have read of any one that ever did obſerve 


them. But it is common for hard and ſcirrhous Tuber- 
cles to be found in the of pocky Petforis ; and hard ſcir- 


rhous Obſtructions in the Meſenteric Glands, which if they 
do not go off in the fame munner with Buboes, yet they ac- 
knowledge the fame Cauſe. 

5. W ariſes this Difference, ſince, on the other hand, 
in the Pex, the morbific Matter being mixed with the 
whole Maſs of Blood, and in the ſame manner with all the 
Lymph, ought to produce the ſame Diſorder in each of the 
Glands | 


Perhaps, from hence 3 becauſe as the internal Lymphatic 
Glands are ſituated in Places that abound conſtantly with a great 
deal of Heat, the native Fluidity of the Lyr oh is the more. 
eaſily preſerved in them. Thence a Stagnation of the Lymph 
muſt be an uncommon Caſe in them; and if it ſhould by 
chance happen, it will be Ieſs, make a flower Progreſs, and be 
more eaſily diſperſed, than in the external Glands, which are 
ſubject to the Coldneſs of the Air. Beſides, the internal Glands 


are guarded from Blows, Attrition, and Preſſure, Bos the 
in external quorice, Aniſe, or Fennel, or a ſecond 


Lymph 
Glands. 0 | 

6. Laſtly, whether Venereal Buboes are formed in Catamites 
and Pathics ; and if they are produced by this means, in what 
Tt {Ye TT | 

As to the firſt Queſtion, I never obſerved myſelf, nor did I 
ever meet with one that ever obſerved Buboes upon Cata- 
mites, which d certainly be determined to ariſe from the 
Infection juſt contrafted : For I db not imagine, that there are 
any Catamites who are fo fond' of playing the Pathic, that 
never attempt to play the Agent; but it is eno 
played the Virile Pa, to'make it Matter of doubt whence the 
Bubo ariſes, if it ſhall follow this Action. 

As to the later Queſtion, I ſcarcely bdlieve, that the Bu- 
boes which are formed in ites, if ſuch do ever proceed 
from urinatural Venery, fall upon the Inguinal Glands, to 
which Parts the Lymph is never carried, or at leaft in exceed- 


is frequently invited to ſtagnate in 


ing ſmall Quantities, from the Extremity of the Rectum, and 


the — Parts of the Anus; but they will rather ariſe 
in thoſe Lymphatic Glands, which ate ſituated in the Cavity 
of the Abdomen, near the Diviſion of the deſcending Aorta, to 
which Glands the Lymph of theſe Parts is carried: And this, 


perhaps, is the Occafion that Buboes of this Kind are never, or 


very rarely, ; becauſe as theſe Glands are ſituated in 
the Cavity of the Abdomen, the Heat of E Parts 
reſiſts the Inſpiſſatiom of the Lyniph, as was j Nn 


$3 


2 
N 


r 


to have once 


But Jet not tlieſe, Wretches 
Account, ſince; beſides man 


themſelves * this 
ny very grievous Diſorders, which are 
IN to their „ N ate intitled to Buboes of as 
ad, if not of a worſe Kind, than Inguinal Buboes 3 ſor it fre- 
2 happens in them, that the Lymph, which returns from 

Extremity of the Rectum, and the Parts near the An 

being inſpiſſated by poiſonous Particles, diſtends, — 
ſwells the Lymphatic Glands, which are very ſmall, but ſituated 

great Numbers in the Fat about the Podex ; whence ariſes a 
kind of an annular Bubo, with which the Podex is incircled, - 
attended with Heat, Rednefs, Hardnefs, and exceſſive Pain, 
eſpecially at the Time of the Excretion of the Forces. This is 
to be cured with the ſame Remedies, and treated after the 
ſame manner, with the Inguinal Venereal Buboes. 

Thus far Mr. Afruc. But with reſpe& to the Cure of Ve- 
nereal Buboes, I muſt remark, that the Method of Cure by 
Suppuration is preferable on all Accounts to that by Reſolution 
for the former is much lefs Trouble to the Patient, ſuppoſi 
the Cure by both Methods to be perfected ; and not by he © 
ſubject to be followed by other Venereal Symptoms, and thoſe 
of the very worſt Kind, which I have ſeldom fail'd to ſee con- 
ſequent to the Reſolution of a Venereal Bubo. 2 5 

Heifter, I am ſenſible, is of a different Opinion 3 but I am 
inclined to believe, that the general Practice of thoſe. moſt con- 
cern'd in Venereal Caſes will determine it againſt him, I be- 

ve, however, that it is poſſible to cure a Venereal Bubo by 

eſolution; but with leſs Eaſe and Safety. But as Heifter is an 
Author of Reputation, I ſhall ſpecify the particular Method of 
Cure, which he recommends, as follows. 

As to the Cure, there are many Phyſicians who will not ad- 
mit of reſolving this any more than a peſtilential Bubo ; for by 
ſuch a Method the Venereal Venom, contrary to the Intention 
of Nature, would return into the Veins, and, by infecting the 
Blood, excite a Lues Venerea. For the ſame Reaſon they for- 
bid the Uſe of Cathartics and Phlebotomy ; and direct a Suppu- 
ration to be forwarded as much as But, for my pare, 
though with due Reſpect to theſe Authors, I am for a different 

ay of Proceeding ; for ſince the Method by Su tion is 
not only very flow and tedious, but ſubj to ſeyeral other 
3 it is much the better ſafer Way, — I have 

© y Experience, to begin immediately with Purging, 
and other Mercurial Medicines, and Purifiers of the Blood, ſuch 
as Decoctions of 8 things of the like Na- 
ture, By theſe means the Venom is expell d by a far more 
expeditious Way than by the Method of Suppuration ; and the 
Tumors themſelyes may alſo be reſolv d without Fear or Dan- 
ger of the Lues Venerea, or any other Diſtemper. 
— * the 6 prey with a Gonor- 
by or not, m Proper ay, certainly, is to pu 
the Patient with large and frequent Doſes of Mercurius Alk, 
as is uſual in a Gonorrhcea ; for the internal Cure of a Gonor- 
rhea is uſually the Cure of the Buboes, which can never be 
erfeftly healed before the Venereal Poiſon be quite expelled 
from the . If * 8 ns; it — 

3 eſpecially i atient be , and of a 
guine Conſtitution, 4 take away ſome Blood. and afterwards 
adminiſter ſome mercurial Cathartics, with Eſſences that purify 
the Blood, and Decoctions of the Woods, Outwardly, to the 
Tumor, muſt be apply'd digeſtive Plaiſters, ſuch as thoſe of 
Melilot, de Ranis cum Mercurio, Diachylum, and ſuch-like. 
At the ſame time the Patient muſt obſerve a very ſtrict Regimen 
in his Diet, and Way of Living, confining himſelf principally 
to Liquids, pregares of Water, Barley, Oatmeal, and the like. 
His common Drink may be Ptiſan, prepared of Barley, Li- 

| — the Woods, 
or very ſmall Beer. Wine, Brandy, and all Kinds of generous 
Liquors, are carefully to be avoided, as exaſperating the Inflam- 
mation. By obſerving ſtrictly theſe Rules, the Venereal Bu- 
boes, if not inveterate, may very commodiouſly be reſoly'd 
without Fear or Danger. 2 

When the Aſſiſtance of the Phyſician is call'd late, or the 
Buboes are tod malignant to be cured by way of Diſſolution, 
er Reaſons, to 


or it may be t proper, for ſome 
| e in order to 


the and ſubduing the contagious Matter, is to be 
direcel ws 2 | * — as much as poſſible 
the Suppuration. urative 4 .— it would 
not be amiſs, either with Linen Cloths, or the Fingers anointed 
with Butter, or Oil, to rub theſe Buboes frequently and 
ſtrongly, till they become red, and then immediately to apply 
a maturating Plaiſter ; for this is an admirable Means of accele- 
rating the * . And theſe Kinds of Plaiſters, that is, 
Diachylum cum is, Or a Plaiſter of Galbanum, and the 
like, are fitteſt to be apply'd while the Patient is yet able to 
walk without much Inconvenience, and may be taken off twice, 
thrice, or four times a Day, . as Occaſion requires, that the 
Hubo may be as often Fare 4 rubb'd. Violent Exerciſes alſo, 
ſuch as ing, Fighting, Fencing, and the like, are very 

to accelerate the tion. But if the Patient, 
as it oftgn happens, is no longer able to walk, becauſe of the 


. 
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Pain, ſome maturating Cataplaſm, of more Force and | 
than the Plaiſters before-mentioned, may be apply'> ta- 
p_ very convenient for this Purpoſe are thoſe compoſed of 
nions roaſted under hot Aſhes, or of Honey and Meal, or of 
Ferment ; or, to mention no more, of Crums of white Bread 
boiled with Milk 1 _ x 1151 Cataplaſms muſt be ap- 
ied every now- and- then after Friction. | 
K With the Uſe of theſe external Applications, internal Reme- 
dies muſt alſo be adminiſter d. Thus the Patient is to take a 


Draught of eight, ten, or twelve Ounces, of a warm Deco- 


Sion of the Woods, two or three times every Day, fogether 
with thirty or forty Drops of the Eſſence of thoſe Woods, 
white Burnet, Fumitory, Germander, and the like, and ſome 
Grains of Mercurius dulcis, every Day. Theſe Medicines, by 
greatly attenuating the Blood, and forcing it towards the Skin, 
and correcting the Moon Poiſon, are very conducive to Diſ- 
ſolution, as well as Suppuration. 

This Courſe muſt be follow'd till the Matter be either dif- 
ſolved, or brought to Maturity. In this latter Caſe the Knife 
is to be uſed, and an Inciſion to be made; but with a great 
deal of Care and Circumſpection, left the larger Blood-veſſels of 
the Groin or Armpits, which lie near, uld be wounded 
and a dangerous Hemorrhage thence occaſioned, The beſt 
Precaution you can uſe in this Caſe, is to take the Head of the 
Bubo between your Fingers, and pull it upwards. As to the 
Time when the Inciſion is to be made, this one Obſervation is 
neceſſary, that it be not too ſoon nor too late, ſince both are 
dangerous. For as too much Haſte procures Pains, dangerous 
Inflammations, and other Miſchiefs, ſo too long a Delay, as 
Hildanus aſſures us, has almoſt conſtantly given Occaſion to 
the Matter of the Bubo to mix again with the Blood ; and by 
corrupting the whole Maſs, to induce the Lues Venerea. 

If the Patients be timorous, and dread the Knife, the Buboes 
muſt be open'd by ſome corroding Medicine, as the Practice is 
in Abſceſles. en the Pug is evacuated, the Ulcer muſt be 
throughly cleanſed by ſome Digeſtive, mixed with a little Ve- 
nide-treacle, and red precipitate Mercury. After this a Plaiſter 
of Diachylum cum Gummie muſt be apply'd, in order to molli 
the Margin of the Bubo ; and when the Ulcer is ſufficiently 
deterged, it is to be healed up with ſome vulnerary Balſam and 
Lint. 

Sometimes theſe Ulcers are ſo ſtubborn, as not to be dry'd, 
nor conglutinated, by the Help of Medicines, but continually 

with a plentiful Effuſion of Sanies. In ſuch a Caſe, and 
when neither the above preſcribed Medicines, nor red Precipi- 
tate, nor burnt Alum, are of any Effect, there is no 
Way, at leaſt in my Opinion, but to cauterize the corrupted 
Part with a hot Iron, by which means the Lymphatic Vellels 
by ſearing are often effectually cloſed. N 

From the Premifes, if I am not miſtaken, it y appears, 
that it is always the beſt and moſt commodious Way, if it can 
be done, to diſcuſs Venereal Buboes as ſoon as may be; or to 
attempt the Cure by Reſolution, rather than 8 But 
when the Blood is ſo far infected and corrupted Su Venereal 
Poiſon, as to ſhew manifeſt Symptoms o the ues Venerea, 
another Way of Treatment, proper to that Diſeaſe, is required, 
Heifter. 


Of the Accidents which ſemetimes accompany a Vanereal Bubo ; 
| and, firſt, 


Of the FisTULous Buso. 


When a Bubo is once opened, if it is neglected, the Lips 
uniting, and the Orifice contraQting, it „ N into a 
Fiſtula, that is, into a ſinuous and callous Ulcer ; for both 
theſe are implied in the Nature of a Fiſtula. There are ſome 
Differences in this kind of Fiſtula. re, 

1. With reſpe& to the Aperture, which is ſometimes wider, 
and therefore conſtantly gaping 3 ſometimes narrower, and 
then it is ſometimes covered with a Cruft, or thin Skin. 

2. With reſpect to the Sinuſes which are concealed within, 
which are either wide or narrow, many or few, cutaneous or, 

, ſtrait or curve, Cc. LEI" 87 

3. With reſpe& to the Fluid which is diſcharged, as it is 
either in great or ſmall Quantities, purulent, ſanious, or only 
{imply ichorous. 3 

4. Laſtly, with reſpect to the callous Bodies which line the 
Sides of the Sinuſes, and greatly differ in Size, Number, and 
Hardneſs. | 

As to the Cauſes, the Bubo, after it is laid open, may dege- 
nerate into a ſordid and obſtinate Ulcer, by the bad Diſpoſition 
of the Blood, but more e ially if the Venereal Poiſon 
ſhould be latent in the Blood, by which the Pus will be render d 
more acrimonious ; but it will never degenerate into a Fiſtula, 
but by the groſs Neglect or Ignorance of the 

1. For Inſtance : If an unſkilful 8 has made too ſmall 
an Aperture in the ſuppurated Bubo, either with the Knite or 
Cautery ; for by this means the Bottom of the Ulcer not being 
open to the View, nor eaſily reached by Medicine, it will be 
difficult to diſcover what Alterations are made within, or to 


r Remedies Fe Hi Parts of the Ulcer 
— Proper whilit the Lips of it, which are more ed to 


2 permits the Ulcer (though the Open 

2. unwari its ing be 
ſufficient! large) 288 too ſoon to a Cicatrix, = qr 
cerated per ſuppurated, or at leaſt, whilſt a ſmall 
Portion of it at its lower which occupies the Centre of the 
Ulcer, or ſeveral Membranes by. which it adberes, and which 
are ſo many Pedunculi to it, are left unſuppurated. For we 
know very well 8 that no Ulcer can be ever per- 
fectiy cured, unleſs its Bottom be well deterged ; nor can the 
Bottom be ever well deterged, as long as the leaſt Portion of 
the ulcerated Gland, or of the es by which it ad- 
heres, remain unſuppurated. 

3- If from want of due Care he omits ang Notice of Pus 
being ſecretly diſcharged into the Bottom of the Ulcer from any 
neighbouring ſuppurated Gland, or from the Parts which lie. 
between the nei bouring Glands ; for unleſs this Fountain 
Pus be ſpeedily remoy'd by dilating the Pallage with the Kai 
or Cautery, a perfect Union of the Parts will be expected in 
vain ; for though the Lips may ſeem to tend to a Cicatrix, yet 
the Ulcer will neceſſarily end in a Fiſtula. 

As to the Syniptoms ; whichever of theſe Errors the Surgeon 
is guilty of, it will follow from thence, 

I. t the Bottom of the ulcerated Bubo, if it is not de- 
terged by proper Remedies; if it is lin'd with putrid Portions 
of the Gland, or its Membranes z if it is continually kept moiſt 
with a purulent Diſcharge ; it will neither be cleaned, tior filled 
up with good Fleſh, not unite ; but, being continually eroded 
with a foul Exulceration, will form a larger or ſmaller Cavity, 

2. But the Lips of the Ulcer, which, as they lie open to the 
Force of the Remedies which are applied, and are free from 
the other Inconveniencies which have been related, will be 
perfectly cleanſed, deterged, and filled with new Fleſh; which 
will by Degrees ſo contract the Mouth of the Ulcer, that there 
will remain a very ſmall Opening into the Cavity, which will 
be wider or narrower, or covered with a Cruft or thin Skin. 

3. In the mean time the Pus, being confined in the Cavity 
of the Ulcer, and exerciſing its Force upon the adjacent Parts, 
by diſtending their Fibres, and inſpiſſating the Lymph, will, in 
a ſhort time, produce hard callous Bodies all round, which vary 
with reſpe& to their Number, Size, and Hardneſs, in propor- 
tion to the different Qualities of the Pus, the different Firm- 
neſs and Denſity of the eroded Fibres, or the different Degree 
of Inſpiſſation of the circulating Lymph. 

4. And if it is retained for any time, and is of an acrimo- 
nious Nature, the Eroſion being b Degrees promoted, it will 
ſhortly form itſelf new Sinuſes in fre Places, many or few, 
wide or narrow, in proportion to the Degree of Acrimony 
which it poſſeſſes; frrait or Curve, deep or cutaneous, as the 
adjacent Parts afford more or leſs Reſiſtance to the Force of the 
acrimonious Pus, + 

5. The Diſcharge from the Ulcer will be of a different Na- 
ture ; ichorous, if pure Lymph flows from the eroded Lympha- 
tic Ducts; but ſanious, if Blood be diſcharged from the 
wounded Veſſels, and mixed with the Lymph in the Cavity of 
the Fiftula ; purulent, if by Delay the Lymph and Blood acquirg 
the Form of Pus ; laftly, in great or ſmall Quantities, in pro- 
portion to the Flux of Humours to the Part. 

As to the Diagno/tics ; the State of the Fiſtula into which an 
ulcerated Bubo has degenerated, lies open to the Eye ; the Si- 
nuſes which are form'd, are diſcover'd by the Probe; callous 
Bodies are diſtinguiſhed by the Touch; laſtly, the Cauſes are 
eaſily found out, if you are acquainted with the Method in 
which the Bubo has been treated. | 

As to the Prognoſtic ; a Fiſtula in the Groin, ariſing from a 
Bubo, is a very bad Diſorder, and never to be made light of, 
ſince it generally ſuppoſes the Pox, by which it is brought on 
or ſupported ; and it always requires IJ 1g, difficult, laborious, 

irurgical Treatment, It is attended with Danger, (1.) if it 
has Sinuſes which penetrate deep to the Crural Veſlels, or their 
larger Ramifications. (2.) If ſome of the callous Bodies, which 
are concealed in it, are attended with acute Pains, and approach 
to the Nature of a Cancer. 

As to the Method of Cure ; if you 
there are ſtrong Reaſons for Preſumption, that the Fiſtula, 
into which the ulcerated Bubo has degenerated, is accompanied 
with the Pox, by which it is aggravated, mercurial Unction 
ſhould-be adviſed, before the Cure of the Fiſtula be attempted. 
Nor are there any Hopes that the Effect ſhall ever perfectly 
ceaſe, unleſs the e be firſt removed. Towards the End of 
the iſm, when the Blood has now been well depurated, 
the Fiſtula is to be cured ing to the Rules of Art, that by 
this means the Cure of the Pox and the Fiſtula may proceed 


equally, and at laſt be completed together. 


are certain, or indeed if 


Year will permit, y 
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6 the Cure of the Fiſtula, after the following 
and proceed to ure following 


1. The Patient ſhould be, re for the Method of Cure, 
not only by univ emedies, that is, Bleeding and Purgi 
/ and Cone 


which ſhould be repeated according to 
tution of the Patient, and the Nature of the Diſeaſe ; but, be- 
ſides, he ſhould drink diluting and cooling Broths, made 


Chicken or Veal, with proper Herbs and Roots ; chalybea 

Whey, Aſſes or Cows Milk ; or, if the Seafon of the Year 

renders it proper, he ſhould bathe in warm Water, or drink 
r mineral Waters. 1 For BS, 

2. After this, having firſt examin'd the Number, Length, 
and Direction of the Sinuſes which communicate with the 
Mouth of the Fiſtula, you muſt lay each of them open ; and, 
if they are cutaneous, and not very callous, you may perform 
the Operation with the Knife or Sciſſors, which are to be intro- 
duc'd upon a Director, and the Lips ſhould be carefully taken 
off, that the Bottom of the Sinuſes may be expoſed to View } 
and then, according to Cuſtom; it will be proper to fill up the 
Wound with dry Lint, in order to the Blood ; which 
Dreſſing being taken off the next Day with a light Hand, the 
Ulcer thould be treated for ſome time with a firmple Digeſtive, 
and afterwards with the Liniment of Arc. « ” Meigs 
3. But if the Sinuſes ſhould be very deep bf calſous, it will 
be more adviſeable to make the Aperture with the Cautery, .as 
we adviſed above, Therefore, laying a Plaiſter upon the Fiſtula, 
with an Opening in it, in ſuch a manner that the principal 
Part of the Sinuſes may be immediately under the Opening in 
the Plaiſter, apply ſome Pieces of the cauſtic Stone to the Part, 
ſufficient to procure a deep Eſchar. If they do not reach to 
the Sinuſes, ſcarify the Eſchar to the Quick, and ap _— 
Cauſtic z or, which is the quicker Method, cut away the half- 
rotten Fleſh with which the Sinuſes are cover'd. - "LA 
Alter this, promote the Falling off of the Eſchar as ſoon as 

fible, by emollient and relaxing Applications; as Butter, the 
Volk of an Egg, either alone, or beat up with Oil of St. John's- 
wort, Baſilicon, or Turpentine, and laid upon Lint, 

The other Eſchar being fallen off, the Ulcer is to be treated 
with common Digeſtives, till the Decreaſe of the Pus indicates 
the Uſe of the Liniment of Arceus. 

5. The Lips, and the neighbouring Parts, of the Ulcer being 
now relaxed by the Suppuration, it will be proper to examine 
all the Parts diligently, by prefling them with the Finger, by 
examining them with the Eye, and with the Probe, to find 
whether any Sinus, or conſiderable Callus, be conceal'd any- 
where, which will be neceſſary to be remedied before the Ulcer 
can be united, and fotm a C. atrix, left the laſt Error be worſe 
than the firſt, and another Fiftula be brought on. 

6. Therefore if any Sinus ſhould be diſcover'd, but in a Part 
which will admit of Inciſion without any Danger, the Aperture 
ſhould be made according to the whole Length of it, if poſſible ; 
or, at leaſt, the Mouth of it ſhould be fo enlarg'd, by thruſting 
in an Eſcharotic, that the Bottom may lie ſufficiently open to 
be freely deterged, and perfectly cured, by the Application of 
proper Medicines. "I 

7. But if the Sinuſes ſhould reach ſo near to the Crural Veſ- 
ſels, or any of their larger Branches, that an Inciſion would 
not be free from Danger, Cathæretics alone muſt be us'd, and 
thoſe of the milder Sort, which a& moderately, and, by a gra- 
dual Eroſion, dilate the Part in ſuch a manner, that you ma 
daily form a Judgment of their Effects; it will alſo be w 
while diligently to take care, that the Cathzretic Medicines may 
be applied only to that Mouth of the - Sinus which is at the 
greateſt Diſtance from the Crural Veſſels, and which may be ex- 
poſed therefore to their Force with the greater Safety. * © 

8. If the harder Calloſities ſhould eſcape Suppuration, they 
are to be conſum'd, by Degrees, with Cathzretics, as the La- 
pis Infernalis, or any other Cauſtic, or red Precipitate mix'd 
with ſome Ointment ; and, to render them the more efficacious, 
it will be convenient to make light Scarifications upon the Sur- 
face of the callous Bodies with the Point of a Lancet. 


9. The Sinuſes _ once agglutinated, the callous Bodies 
conſumed and ſuppurated, if the new Fleſh, which ſprings up, is 
firm, thick, granulated, and roſy- colour d, the is to be 


brought to a Cicatrix, to which End epulotic Medicines are of 
Service, which, by _ the 8 ies of the Ulcer, bring 
on a Cicatrix ; of this kind are the Green-balſam, Pompholyx, 
burat Lead, Ceruſs, or Plaiſters in which theſe are | 
dry Lint, burnt Alum ; or Agglutinants which 
diments of the Cicatrix, upon its firſt Formation, from 
eroded the Air; amongſt which the beſt are I 
dry'd and powder'd, Sarcocolla, Frankincenſe, and Myrrb. 
10. Laſtly, from the very Beginning of the Cure, a proper 
Regimen of Diet ſhould be preſcrid'd ; it ſhould be light, con- 
ſiſting of Pudding, Panadas, -Cremors of Rice, or, at moſt, 
the Fleſh of Chickens, when 53A 
very li ht, and only of the ſmalleſt Broths, if the Patient is 


with a Fever, if the ration is in Plenty, 
and very fetid, if the Lips of Ulcer. are inflam'd, if 
ngy, fungous, and luxuriant. LENT 


Fleſh is 
Vor. 


. 
: 
: 


F 
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N be Scirnnovs Buro. | 
It ſometimes 8, that the Venereal Bubo, evading the 
Force of all Remedies, is neither diſpers'd, nor brought to Sup- 
puration, but entirely, or almoſt entirely, becomes 
thicken'd and indurated, and turn'd into a hard Scirchus, 
which chiefly happens to the axdematous and ſcirrhous Bubo. 

W Da in . | be 

1. With reſpe& to their Figure in which there is 
great Difference. tu | 

2. With reſpect to the Number and Situation of the Glands 
which they poſleſs ; for ſome occupy only one Gland, and are 
call'd Conglobate ; others occupy more, and are diſpos'd either 

m Clufters, or after the manner of Links in a Chain, and are 
faid NE conge/ted either racematim or © | 
1 ith to their State of Mobility, as ſome adhere 
looſly to the ſubjacent Parts, being moveable either to one Side 
or the other; whilſt others adhere fo immediately to the Part 
beneath them, that they can by no means be brought to vary 
their Situation. | 

4. Laſtly, with reſpeR to their Senſatſon j as ſome are with- 
out Pain, and truly ſeirrhous, whilſt others produce an obtuſe 
Pain, and approach near to the Nature of a Cancer, 

As to the Cauſes, a Bubo is converted into a Scirrhus, 
when the Lymph, ſtagnating in the Cells or Veſicles of the In- 
guinal Glands, is "more than a—_ inſpiſlated ; 9 —— 
means the Parts being ſtuffed up, and, by Degrees, ght 
to a more intimate Contact, it acquires, av it were, a cheeſy 
Hardneſs, But the Lymph is thicken'd in this manner by 
ſeveral Cauſes. 

1. By its natural vitiated Thickneſs, by which means, upon 
the Acceffion of the Venereal Poiſon, it is inſpiſſated, ceteris 
paribus, more than it would be otherwiſe, 

- 2; By the too great Quantity or Energy of the Venereal 
Poiſon which is receiv'd ; whence it happens, that the Lymph, 
into nr it is admitted, is, cæteris paribus, fo much the more 

By either of the fo Cauſes concurring with the 

i — "It ares the nymphs being naturally 
too thick, meeting with too great a Quantity, or too virulent 
a Portion of the Inſection, is violently ted. 

4. By the prepoſterous Uſe of topical Repellents, ſuch as are 
— applied upbn the firſt Appearance of the Bubo, but 
very unadviſedly, ſince, by this means, the Thickneſs of the 
Lymph being 'increas'd, the Bubo becomes ſcirrhous, which 
might otherwiſe have diſpers'd of itſelf, 

i ing Applica- 
ce of rendering 


F. By the Abuſe of topical diſperſing or 
22 Arr if they are unequal to th 

the Lymph fluid, increaſe its Thickneſs, inaſmuch as they 
diflipate the thinner and more fluid Parts of it. : 

6. Laſtly, by the Abuſe of ſtimulating topical Applications. 
Of this ſort are the F with which bruiſed 
Muſtard-ſeed is mix'd, which, by their Irritation, ſolicit the 
glandular Texture to frequent ſyſtaltic Conſtrictions; which is 
uſeful enough, if the confin'd Matter is fit to be diſperſed ; but 
very hurtful, if it is of a hard Nature ; ſince the finer and 
thinner Parts forcibly thrown out, the thick Part which 
2 — ill a harder Maſs. my a 
h to the Symptoms, it appears, according to the dif- 
ferent Nature, Diſpoſition, and Infection of the Lymph in the 
different Glands of the Groin, or according to the different 
Tenſion, Texture, and Permeability of thoſe different Glands, - 
ſometimes one Gland only, of a different Size or Figure, is 
affected; whence, 

1. A con Bubo, and ſo a Scirrhus, different in Figure 
and Size, is produc'd; ſometimes more together diſpoſed in 
Cluſters or Links, whence a Bubo, and fo a Scirrhus conge/ted 
racematim or catenatim. 

. 2. According to the different Situation of the obſtructed 
Gland, whether it be more or leſs deep, or according to the 
different and Degree of Softneſs, of the tendinous Fibres 

branes, by which the Gland adheres to the neighbour- 
ing Parts, a Bubo, and fo a Scirrhus, is produc'd, ſometimes 
moveable, ſometimes, on the other hand, fix'd and ty'd down 

to the ſubjacent Part. . 

3. As the Lymph which in the Gland, is either 
quiet without „ or, from any Cauſe, is rarefy'd and ex- 
panded, 29 Membranes of the Glands will ſome- 
times remain unmov'd, whence the Tumor will be without 
Pain, and truly ſcirrhous ; ſometimes they will be diſtended 
painfully, whence the Tumor begins to have an obſcure Pain, 
and ſo to into a . 

Laſtly, in the former Cafe, where the Blood and Lymph 
Degrees, or made themſelves 


* 


have either dilated their Veſſels 
new Pa into the collateral Veſſels, ſince, by the Matter of 
the Scirrhus being unmov'd, no new Preſſure. of the Veſſel is 


brought on, nothing hence will ariſe new, wich rclation to the 
Colour or Heat of the Part; but, in the latter Caſe, things 
fall out differently, as will hereafter appear. 


10 * 


As 


and the Differences into wich it is difti 
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As to the Diagnoſtics, the Preſence of the Inguinal Scirrhus, 


id, are ſufficiently 
by which it was 


evident to N and Touch; the Ca N 
brought on, may be collected from the foregoing /X . 

As to the Prognoftics ; the Prognoſtic is always bad, ſmer it 
is no eaſy thing to diſperſe ot ſuppurate a Bubo, which is dege- 
nerated into a Scirrhus, - f ot 

But it is worſt of all, if it begins to be painful; ſince by that 
it is manifeſt, that, by ces, it is becoming cancerous. _ 

As to the Method of Cure, it is exceeding difficult, = we 
obſerv'd before, to diſperſe or ſap a ſcirrhous Bubo. 
Some adviſe dry Cupping upon the Part, to be daily repeated 
for a Quarter of an r at a time, that, by the Flux of Blood 
to the Part, the Matter of the Scirrbus may be heated, and, 
by that means, yield more readily to the Force of topical Dif- 
cutients or Ripeners. But Experience has taught us, that this 
Method is almoſt always fruitleſs, and frequently even dangerous; 
ſince the Scirrhus, being heated by the Conflux of to the 
Part, at * 7 becomes frequently cancerous, , 

Others adviſe the ſcirrhous Gland to be conſum'd, by De- 

ces, with Catheretics, if it refuſes to yield to the Force of 
Piſextients and Ripeners ; or making an Inciſion into the Skin; 
to extirpate it with the Knife; But I ſhould never adviſe the 
undertaking of Operations, of this kipd, which are tedious; 
difficult, and full of Danger, as long as the Scirthus is without 
Pain, and brings on no Inconvenience; I would have this more 
particularly underſtood of Catheretics, ſince, by the prepoſte⸗ 
rous Uſe of them, a Scirrhus is frequently converted into a 
Cancer. If | 

Therefore it is better to have recourſe to Mercurial Undtionz 
from which you may expect a happier Event. For, as the Parts 
of the Mercury, which are convey'd into the Blood by this 
means, not oy very powerfully attenuate and divide the ſtag- 
nating Lymph, but correct alſo the Particles of the Venereal 
Inſeckon which coagulate the Lymph, they are the moſt effica- 
cious Remedies that can be made uſe of to diſperſe 1 
ſcirrhous Bubo, ſince it is produced by the too great Viſcidity 
of the Lymph, and the Inſpiſſation of the Venereal Poiſon, 

But two things are 10 to be obſerv'd in the Admini- 
ſtration of the Mercurial Unction. 

1. That the Patient be duly prepared with the Uſe of diluting 
and relaxing Remedies, as well Univerſals as Particulars; Uni- 
verſals to liquify the Blood and Lymph, that they may yield 
with the greater Eaſe to the Particles of Mercury ; Particulars, 
or Topics, to ſoſten and relax. the Lexture of the Dubo, that 
the Lymph may have a more free Faſſage thro? it. | 

The firſt Intention is anſwer'd by warm Baths of River-water, 
cooling Broths, or Apozems, chalybeated Whey, Aſſes Milk, aci- 
dulated or chalybeate Mineral Waters; the latter by Cataplaſms of 
the Crums of Bread, or of the Pulps of emollient Roots and 
Herbs, or by the Mucilage-plaiſter, or that of Sperma Ceti, the 
Uſe of which muſt be long perſiſted in. | | 

2. That the Mercurial Unction be us'd in ſmall Quantities 
at each Friction; that the Frictions be perform'd at long Inter- 
vals, in order to permit the Mercury, which is mix'd with the 
Blood, to be retain'd in it for a long time, to the end that the 
Particles of Mercury circulating for a conſiderable time with the, 
Blood, may the more forcibly divide the Lymph which ſtagnates 
in the Inguinal Glands, and ſo procure a perfect Reſolution of 
the ſcirrhous Bubo. | 

By this Method, it is certain that the Iaguinal Scirrbi, which 
ſuccced the Bubo, are, at leaſt, ſo much leſlen'd, if they are 
not perſectly diflolv'd, (which: is rarely the Caſe) that the re- 
maining Tumor is ſcarcely equal to the Size of an Almond or 
Haſel-nut. But I would by no means promiſe this as the cer- 
tain and undoubted Effect of it, ſince I have known ſcirrhous 
Buboes ſo ſtubborn ſometimes, that they have abſtinately re- 
main'd, notwithſtanding the utmoſt Caution has been us'd in 
adminiſtring the Mercurial Unction. If this ſhould be the Caſe, 
and the has not yet acquir'd a ſtony Hardneſs, nor is in- 
clin'd to turn cancerous, it will be proper to viſit the warm 
Mineral Springs, and frequently to pump» thoſe Waters upon 
the Part, covering it afterwards with the Slime that remains at 
the Bottom of thoſe Waters; by which means the — 
Lymph may, by Degrees, be render'd fluid, and diſpers d. 

But here alſo ſome Caution is neceſſary ; for if the Bubo 
gins, by this means, to rarefy, grow hot, and * 
tient ſhould inſtantly leave oft the Uſe of theſe Waters, 
Scirrhus ſhould degenerate into a Cancer. Inu this Caſe, 
medies being laid aſide, the Whole is to be left to the Strength 
of Nature, adviſing a proper Regimen to be obſerved in Diet, 
and applying a Plaiſter to the Tumor, 'd of equal Parts 
of the Empie/trum Diabotanum, and te Macilaginitur. N 

0% a Caxctrovs BU. 

T be ſeirrhous Bubo, whilſt it is becoming cancerous, 

I. Grows hot, has an obſcure Pain upon Preſſure, ſwells, 
and wo very hard, ſometimes ſhoots, but ſeldom ; and then 
it is call'd a beginni 


2. Then all the Symptoms incroaſe, the ſhooting Pains are 


» 
* 
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more frequent and acute, it changes its Figure, and riſes to an 
Apex, which is cover'd by a tenſe, ſmooth, ſhini reddiſh 
Skin; and now it is call'd a confirm d, but * fancy 
3. Laſtly, the Skin dividing upon the Apex, it forms an 
Ulcer, from whence Blood, Ichor, and Sanies, are diſcharg'd 
Drop by Drop; the Ulcer ſpreads lowly, the cancerous 2 
are expanded and » the Lips of the Ulcer turn back, 
fungous Fleſh ariſes, Ichor, Blood, and Sanies, are diſcharged 
ntifully, a tearing, ſhooting, burning Pain comes on in a 
violent manner, the Parts which are ſituated near the Tumor 
grow livid; in a Word, it is now a confirtn'd ulcerated 
cer. ö 


But, as was ſaid before of the geirrhus, the Cancer differs 
with relation to its being fix'd, or moveable ; for ſometimes it 
—__ le, and ſometimes it firmly adheres to the ſubjacent 
arts. | 
The whole tiology of the Cancer depends upon one Pri 
ciple, which has been hitherto unregarded, Foo — 
which is, That the Lymph, ſtagnating in the ſcirrhous Body, is 
rarefiable by Heat; and, being once heated, expands itſelf with 
ſo much the er Force, as it is increaſed in Thickneſs and 
Inſpiſſation. This is abundagtly dethonſtrated from hence, that 
a ſcirrhous Tumor; when It begins to degenerate into a Cancer, 
K ang ppuration ; that, upon the Increaſe of the 
Swelling, Part of the Scirrhus forms an Apex; laſtly, that the 
Skin being once broke, the cancerous Matter which is conceal'd 


within, riſing up, and, as it were, pouring out as ſoon as 


oom is allow'd for its Expatifion, by Degrees enlarges the 
leer, and, as it ſpreads more and more; turns out the Li of 
the Ulter all round. . 20 

From hence it follows, that the preternatutal Heat which the 
Matter, confin'd in the ſcirthous Body, conceives, is the proxi- 
mate Cauſe by which the Scirrhus is converted into a Cancer: 
But it appears, that this kind of Heat is conceived by the ſcir- 
rhous Matters ; 

I. Whenever the Blogd which flows near the Part is render'd 
too hot, by an acute or hectic Fever; by an acrimonious, ſalt; 

iperine _— by ha. 1 of Wine, or ſpirituous 
uors ; by immoderate Venery, Exerciſe, or atehing. 
2. Whenever the Blood, tho” it may not be too hot, is 
forc'd to ſtagnate in the neighbouri Parts of the Scirrhus, 
from the too great Plenty of it, as it happens by too frequent 
Fi venue of Cupping Glaſſes, or by a Contuſion upon the 
rhus. 

3: Laſtly, whenever the fcirrhous Tumor is heated be 
meaſure, by the Application of Topics, which are a& y or 
potentially hot, —_ the imprudent Uſe of Eſcharotics. 

Therefore all theſe are to be reckon'd as remote or procatar- 
Qic Cauſes of a Cancer, | 

As ts the Symptoms ; 

1. It appears from what has been ſaid, that a Scirrhus begins 
to be chang d into a Cancer, becauſe the contain'd Matter is 
heated and rarefied. Therefore a Scirrhus, de encrating into a 
5 ought to increaſe 2 little in Heat, Tumor, and Re- 

ce. 

2. The Matter in the degenerating Scirrhus enl : The 
containing Cells, therefore, and external — of the 
— — are, by this means, ſtrongly diſtended, and 
produce Pain. 

3. The ſame Matter ſtill rarefying more, and with greater 
Force, from 7 external Cauſe, preſſes ſtrongly , upon the 
neighbouring V efſels. The Arteries, by this means, + becoming 
more turgid with Blood which i2coahn'd in them, will be pro- 
vok'd to more frequent Vibrations, and ſhake the nei ing 
Parts with the greater Vehemence, from whence 
9 | | 

4. In ih n i 
Scirrhus increaſes in Heat and Rarefaction, the Pain, Tumor, 
rr will increaſe daily. 

5. As the ſcirrhous Matter is not perfectly homogeneous and 
uniform, but more or leſs Pry for Kapanion in different 
8 and as the Cells in which it is contain'd 


o not equally reſiſt its expanſive Force, ſo one or other Part 
of the degenerated Scirrhus, from one or both of theſe Cauſes, 
will enlarge itſelf beyond the reſt, and, changing its Figure, 
by protuberate into an Apex. 

one ox other Part of the Tumor is more enlarg'd into 
. the Skin which covers it will be more diſtended ; the 
op 


— 


ſcirrhous Matter, as well from its lymphatic Nature, as from 
its £00 iſlation, is d unfit, to form a perſect 


ces concur at 


The Nature, State, and Differences of the cancerous Zubo, 
readily appear from the Deſcription of it. But the Cauſes of 
it may be diſcover d, by examining the. Way of living which 


preceded it. 1 bp * en 1 
ics, the cancerous: Bubo is a terrible and 

dangerous Diſeaſe, which is ſeldom cur'd, and never without 

the Knife, and actual Cautery. | 

If the Buba ſtrictiy adheres to the ſubjace 

can neither be exti 


may be perform'd without Danger. .. | ; 
| eee ous 
Conſequence than the ſmaller ; the painful, than that which s 
attended with but little Pain; the ulcerated, than the occult. 
Iv. Mchod of Cure is different, according to the different 
Condition of the Tumor; that is, curatory, if it is moveable ; 
but palliative only, if it is xd. 4 

I. In the firſt Caſe, the pteſent Indication requires, that the 
cancerous Tumor be ſpeedily taken out, leſt the neighbouring 
Parts be brought into Conſent, or left, by being increaſed in 
Size, it ſhould adhere to the neighbouring Parts. 

1. The Patient ſhould be prepar'd for the Operation by uni- 
verſal Remedies, as by Bleeding and Purging; by alterative 
Broths or Aporems, by Aſſes or Cows Milk, or Whey, by 
mineral Waters, and by Bathing, which ſhould be varied ac- 
cording to the Conſtitution, State, and Age, of the Patient 
and the Seaſon of the Year. Mercurial Unction ſhould even be 
premiſed, if there is any Suſpicion of a conceal'd'Venercal In- 
fection, as is frequently the Caſe. 

2. In the Opinion of fome, Cathæretics ſhould be us'd, 
eſpecially Preparations of Arſenic, corrected, or calcin'd, with 
which, they aſſert, the whole cancerous Gland will be mor- 
tify'd, as term it, and fall off with little Trouble. Of 
this Opinion are Fallepius, Sennertus, Vigierius, Faber, and 

7 ohannes * 4 Alliat. 

3. But this Method, tho' perhaps it may be attempted upon 
ſmall cutaneous Glands, with a ag Sn po. Hand, yet we 
think it dangerous, and not ſafe, in larger or deeper Cancers:: 
(1.) Becauſe Catheretics apphied- liberally, by Irritating, Sti - 
mulating, and Corroding,. bring on an Inflammation, attended 
by a Fever, which is never free from Danger. (2.) Becauſe, 
by the acute Pain which they occaſion, they change the neigh- 
bouring Parts, which were ſound, into a cancerous Nature, 
which means the Cancer increaſes, and adherts to the ſubjacent 
Parts, from whence it was before free. (3) But principally, 
becauſe I could never think the Uſe of Arſenic ſaſe, however 
prepar'd, calcin'd, or cortected. For it has been known more 
than once, that a miſcrable Death has been brought on by the 
external Uſe of Arſenic. Concerning this ſee Fernelins, Method, 
Medendi, Lib. 16. Cap. 18. where he tells you; that Arſenic 
and Mercury Sublimate being applied to a cancerous Rreaſt, de- 
ſtroy'd the Woman in fox Days, in the fame. manner as iſ it 
had been taken by the Mouth. : 

4. It is better, therefore, to extirpate the moveable Cancer 
by the Knife inſtantly. To this End let the cancerous Gland be 
taken hold of with the Fingers, a Li » of acircular Pair of 
Forceps : then divide the Skin and the Baſis of the Tumor all 
round with a Koife, arm'd half the Way up with Lint wrapt 
round it, till the Cancer is wholly extirpated, taking great 
care, that nothing be left which may be ſuſpected to be ot acan> 
cerous Nature, Flux of Blood may be ſtopp'd: either 
with a Ligature, if the Veſſels from whence it ——_— 

Piece of Vitriol. | 


or only. by the Application of a | 
4 
the Blood is ftopp'd. 


ſmall 
Wound may be fill/d up with dry Lint, 
down for ſame time with: the Hand, till 
Day, when the Lint, falls off, 


Then,. upon the ſecond or thir 

the remaining Ulcer is to be treated with cn digeſtive 

2 Arczi, or Balamum Viride, accondipg to the Rules 
re.. | 


8. But iteis neceſſary, thas the Surgeon attend.diligently to 
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the following Circumſtances: (10 That if any ſeal cancer 
Gland, or Gland of a cancerous Nature, remain, it ſhould be 
carefully extirpated ; for a Cancer is of the Hydra kind, which 
will. co privg up again, unleſs all its Heads ate taken 
off. (2.) That he ſhould carefully provide for the Regenera- 
tion of good Fleſh, by treating the Ulcer with the greateſt 
Caution, leſt it degenerate into a Fiſtula, which is too frequent 
in cancerous Ulcers, | 

6. Laſtly, the Ulcer being healed, or tending to form a Cica- 
trix, the vitiated State of the Blood, which was brought on by 
the Cancer, and which afterwards aggravated and kept up the 
Cancer, is to be corrected by proper Remedies, leſt a freſh 
Cancer ſhould ariſe in another Part,” To this End the palliative 
Method, which we ſhall deſeride below, will be of Service; 
for all thoſe Remedies which conduce to the Mitgation of the 

er, are of Uſe in enting it. 

II. In the other Caſe, that is, if the cancerous Tumor 
adheres to the neighbouring Parts, and therefore cannot poſſi- 
bly be extirpated by the Roots, you mult refrain; from all Ope- 

tion, as uſeleſs, and even pernicious, and only inſeſt upon the 

le of palliative Remedies. | 

1. But there are not wanting thoſe who will promiſe a 
fect Cure, even in this Caſe, dy the Uſe of Catlxeretics, thoſe 
eſpecially of the arſenical Kind; but the Patients, who raſhly 
truſt to their | Promiſes, will ſuffer a moſt miſerible and 
cruel Death for their Credulity : For there is no Reaſon te 
expect, that this Method of Treatment ſhould be ſerviceuble 
in a fix d Cancer, which we juſt now demonſtrated to be prrju- 
dicial in one which is moveable. 
2. It is beſt therefore, in this Caſe, for the Patient to look 
for no Cure, w-wg ro. oa all vain and dangerous Credu- 
ley, only to take all poflible Care to prevent the ſpreadin 
of the Cancer: Let the vitiated State of the Bload rat 
and the Pains, which cruelly torment the Patient, aſſwaged: 
Laſtly, let Life be prolong'd as much, and upon as eaſy Terms, 
as poſſible; and to theſe Ends the palliative Method wholly 


3- Therefore let the Patient be now-and-then purged, 
not with ſtrong Cathartics, as ſome raſhly adviſe, but with the 
milder Sort, as Manna, Caſia, Rhubarb, or Syrup of Peach- 
flowers, which y carry off the ill-di Chyle, and 
Foulneſs of the Bile, which lies in the Paſſages, without 
giving any violent Stimulus. 

4. A Vein alſo ſhould be ſometimes open'd in either Arm 
if the Pain and Heat are violent; for by this Method, like Veſ- 


_ — —_— — — h run near the Tumor 
wi turgid, a efore, vibrating with leſs Force 
will bring on-leſs-Heat and Pain. 1 


$5. The Patient muſt be forbid the Uſe of Wine, V 
immoderate Kxerciſe, vehement Paſſions of the Mind, ſalt, 
—— ſharp, or 2 of any Kind; and be pre- 
Cribed a thin, moiſt, cooling Diet, of Barley, Rice, Pudding, 
—— or Jellies, or at moſt Chicken or Veal in Sub. 

ce 


6. Cooling and diluting Broths or Apozems are to be uſed 
at the ſame time, and light chalybeated mineral Waters; Baths 
or Semicupia in warm Water, Aſſes or Cows-milk, or Whey, 
or, what is better, Cows-milk,- for conſtant Diet, or uſed very 
frequently at leaſt ; and, left it ſhould offend the Stomach, you 
may add to the Morning Doſe Lime-water, from one Ounce 
to three Ounces; or of the bitter Decoction of the Leaves of 
Wormwood, Centaury, and Germander, to three, four, or 


by ' five Ounces ; or, before the Morning Doſe, you may give a 


Bolus of red Coral, Crabs-eyes,, Peruvian Bark, Blood: tone, 
ſeal'd Earth, Chalk, or any of this Kind which may be pre- 
ſcrib'd, of each one Scruple, if you mix two or three of tba 

7. If the Cancer is an occult one, no topical Remedies are 
to be: 


icines, which, by ſtoppin F 
inſenſible Perſpiration, — * 
Heat of the Tumor, and by that means forward its 
It is ſufficient, therefore to guard it from Cold, or any Injury 
that it may receive from the Moiſture of the external Air; 
which is no-difficult Matter, if you conſider the Part which the 
Tumor occupies, . 

8. On the other hand, if the Cancer is ulcerated, then it 
will be neceſſary to dreſa the Ulcer daily, to clean it gently 
with dry Lint, and to waſh it with Decoction of Agrimony, or 
H obert; and to mitigate the Acrimony and Fiercenc's of 
the defluent Humour with Topics, which are poſſeſs'd of an 
ä ů · ů ů ( = | 
ous Nature. Various kinds of Remedies are recommended to 
— III palate 


Ointment prepared of the tfhelhienpreitd/ Juice of the Gar- 
den Nightſhade, bæat with Leaden Fair in a Leaden 
Mortar, wich the Sugar, or rather Magiſtery, —_— 

I 
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- Freſh Oil of Egg, beat in a Leaden Mortar till it grows 


| A thin Plate of Lead; either aloe, or rubb'd over with 
Mercury. | 


The Fleſh of common Snaik, or of Cray-fiſh; Boil'd much; 
and rubb'd in a Leaden Mortar. fi 


 Stices of Veal, juſt kill'd ; or young Puppies; Hit thto' the 
' Middle, and applied hot to the Part. 


Oil of green F diſti'd per Deſcenſum, with tri Addi> 
ton F Frogs, oads, or -fiſh; 


All Preparations of Tutty, Pompholyx, and Lead: 


9. If the ſhooting Pains are very violent, Natcotics ſhould 
be mix'd with the foregoing Remedies, as Opium, from one 
Grain to two or three. ſhould alſo be given internally in 

roper Doſe, that the Pain by this means may be more power- 
ll aſſwaged ; which we would have underſtood of the move- 
attended with acute Pains, and alſo of the 


10. Laſtly, it will bo at the ſame time to reſtrain the 
Luxuriancy of the fun leſh with a mild cathæretic Me- 
dicine, of which Sort we have found the Balſamum Chalybis to 
exceed all others; for this kind of Balſam deftroys the fungous 
Fleſh by corroding it, but in a very gentle manner ; for the 
corroſive Points of the Spirit of Nitre are rubb'd down by Fer- 
mentation, and blunted by the Olive-oil. But, if it ſhall ſeem 
neceſſary, that Balſam may be render'd ſtill weaker and weaker, 
and by that means leſs corroſive, if, by repeated Ablutions, the 
acid Points of the Spirits of Nitre are d off. Aftruc. 


The BaLsamum CAL VYEIS i thus made, 


Take of double Aqua-fortis, three Ounces : Put into this 
Needles, made of the pureſt Steel, which may be known 
by their Brittleneſs, till a ſmall Ebullition is raiſed. Then 
add three or four Ounces of the beſt Olive-oil. Mix them 
to the Conſiſtence of a Balſam. When cold, dulcify it, 
% repeated Waſhings with Water; by which its corroſive 

u 


4 
fu 
able Cancer, if it is 
occult. 


ality may be taken off to what Degree the Compounder 
pleaſes. 


BUBONIUM. See AsTER ATTICUS. | 
' BURBONOCELE, S., from BovBar, the Groin, 
and , a Tumor, is a ſoft Tumor in the Groin, cauſed by 
a Wound or Rupture of the Peritonæum, which was never 
conglutinated. If it ariſes about the Navel, the Patient has 
the Epithet of Exomphalies beſtow'd upon him by ſome Phy- 

ſicians. | 

The Falling down of the Inteſtines, occaſion'd by a Rupture 
of the Peritonæum, is a difficult Caſe ; but if it be owing to 
the Thinneſs of its Contexture only, it is more eaſy to be cur'd, 
eſpecially in Children, as they abound with Humidity, 

While the Inteſtine continues above the Groin, the Diſeaſe 
is named Bubonocele ; but, when it deſcends into the Scrotum, 
it is called an Enterocele, P. Aginet. Lib. 3. Cap. 53. 

An Enterecele, occaſion'd by Diſtention or Stretching of the 
Part, is preceded by a Bubonocele ; for the Peritonæum bein 
diſtended, the looſen'd Inteſtine falls upon the Groin, an 
conſtitutes a Bubenocele. P. AMginet. Lib. 6. Cap. 66. 

Dr. Freind has the following Remarks upon the Bubono- 
cele, or Inguinal Hernia, which are too curious to be omit- 
ted. | 
An Inguinal Hernia, according to all Authors, is only the 
Beginning of an Inteſtinal ; the Gut, they ſay, muſt deſcend 
by the Groin firſt, before it can — into the Scrotum ; and 
therefore Paulus ſays, that a Bubonocele always precedes an 
Enterocele. AG all Anatomiſts, as as Surgeons, 
have agreed, that in a Bubonocele the Gut comes down thro? 
the Rings or Perforations of the Abdominal Muſcles. But 
tho', no doubt, this be often the Caſe, yet perhaps, if we exa- 
mine the Matter a little more nicely, we 1 find, that the 
Gut may take another Courſe, hitherto - unobſerv'd, to pro- 
duce a Bubonocele. The Cavity in the Thigh between the 
Muſcles Pe&ineus and Sartorius, where the Crural Veſſels de- 
ſcend, is very remarkable : And the Tendons 'of the Abdomi- 
nal Muſcles lie fo looſe,' that there is nothing but a little 
Fat, and ſome membraneous ' Fibres, which it from 
the Abdomen; fo that we ſee how eaſy it is for the Perito- 
naeum to be forced down by any Preſſure, thro* this Interſtice 


into the Cavity. we have deſcrib'd ; eſpecially ſince, confider- 
ing our erect Poſture, it lies in a more direct Line than even 
the Rings of thoſe Tendons. And if we the Ac- 

bonocele is 


counts of thoſe oy e who think that a 
always formed in the Proceſſes of the Peritonzum, we ſhall 
find them often agree to this Place only, 

Aquayendente remarks, that a Bubonocele, and a Farix of 


_ 


the Groin, or a Hermia i 


* ia 186 "= 83 
the Crural Vein, have often been miſtaken for "a - Bubo ; in 
which Caſe, upon-Incifion, the Vein or the Gut bas been cut, 
ſo as to the Perſon's Life; ''Buboes; we all know, are 
always in thoſe Glands which lie upon the Crural Veſſels z and 
therefore tis plain, he thinks, ih many Inſtances, that a Bubo 
and a Bubonocele are in the ſame Place, that is, in the Place 
we have taken Notice of. Upon this Account too it ſeems 
to be, that Celſus called a Bubonocele a Yaris” Iiguinis, 
The late Mr. Serjeant. Bernard was concern'd” ih à Caſe, 
where the Gut reach'd under the Skin down to the Middle of 
the Thigh; in which Inſtance. it muſt deſcend through the 
Interſtice, under the Tendons of the Abdominal ' Muſcles ; 
for, if it had come down h the Rings; it muſt have 
| directly into the Scrotumy and not turned down the 
high. And Barbette ſeems-to imply this Way,  tho* he has 
expreſſed it with the ſame Obſcurity as other Writers do, 


| Wheii he ſays, Experimut etiam proceſſum Peritonei ita poſſe diſ- 


rumpi, ut Inteflina non in Scrotum, ſed inter Cutim & A1uſcu- 
los, verſus Femur, eſe urgeant. Where by the Words, pro- 
ceſſum Peritonæi, it he means the Productions which aziſe 
from the Vaginal Coat, we have ſeerig that the Gut cannot 
get into the Situation he deſcribes. , Perhaps it may give us 
a little more Light into the Matter, if we Conſider the Ingui- 
nal Hernia in Women. Fallopius deduces it from the round 
Ligaments of the Womb, which make the ſame Perforations 
in the Tendons of the Abdominal Muſcles of that Sex, as are 
in thoſe of Men. Tis very true, they do, but n6t in the ſame 
Place ; fot theſe Rings in Women lie juſt upon the Os Pubis, 
and the LI as ſoon as ever they are paſſed through 
them, are ſtrongly inſerted with the Lendons into the Bone. 
So that, by the Streightneſs of the Paſſage, there ſeems ts be 
little room for a Hernia here: and if there were; the Gut 
muſt lie juſt forward upon the Os Pubis, as indeed we find 
ſometimes it does, even as far as the very Labia Pudendi. 
But I believe in ſuch Ruptures it will be found generally to 
take its Courſe much more aſide, towards the Os Ilium: And 
therefore Celſus expreſly ſays, that a Hernia in Women fit 
precipue circa Ilia. That the Peritonæum may be diſtended 
in this Place, is plain from the Account Nuck gives us of a 
Dropſy in this. Membrane, which ſpread itſelf, he fays, and 
form'd a Sack in the Thigh, per vacua muſculorum ſpatia. 
And Hildanus, in explaining the Reaſon of a Hernia Uterina, 
thinks the Extenſion of the Peritonæum happen'd circa fora- 
mina illa, circa que Bubonocele fit in Mulieribus : and if we 
compare theſe Words, which are ambiguous enough, and 
haps left ſo on, Purpoſe, with a Deſcription of the Polturs 
which is given of the Tumor, we ſhall fi- d them only appli- 
cable to . @: Interſtice we ſpeak of, How capable the Perito- 
næum is of a large Diſtention, an Aſcites alone will ſufficient- 
ly convince us; and that ſuch a Diftention as there is gene- 
rally in the preſent Caſe, without any Rupture, may happen, 
not only at its Productions in the Groin, or the Navel we 
may find ſufficient Proof in the Writers of Surgery. Barbette 
ives Inſtances of ſuch Hernias in the Back, above the Navel, 
low the Navel, /onge ſupra Ilia, he ſays, which have been 
by Miſtake cut for an Abſceſs. Paulus indeed diſtinguiſhes the 
Inteſtinal Hernia, as it proceeds either from a Rupture, or a 
Diſtention of the Peritonzum ; and ſays expreſſy, that the 
Operation' by the Knife is only to be attempted in the latter 
Caſe. But whoever with Attention. conſiders the Anatomy of 
theſe Parts, muſt, I think, be of a quite contrary Opinion; 
for in a Rupture of the Peritonæum, if the Operation be per- 
form'd, and the Gut once reduced, we may conceive how all 
the Parts of the Peritonzum, as well as the reſt, may be fo 
healed and united, as not to give way to any Deſcent of 
the Gut for the future. But in the Caſe of Diſtention, if, 
after the Operation, the Peritonæum remains diſtended, as it 
muſt, how is the Return of the Hernia prevented ? To form 
a right Notion of ſuch a Diſtention, one ought to ſee the cu- 
rious Preparations of that _ and accurate Anatomiſt Dr, 
Deuglaſs, who is the firſt who has given us any true Idea of 
the Peritonzum, a Part which is ſo much concerr'd, and 
wh n be ſo much conſider d, ＋ 1 in 
is Operation, but in the High- way for cutting for the Stone, 
Freind's Hiftory of P =): the Account of the Hernia 
Cruralis, in the latter Part of this Article. 
A Tumor proceeding from the Falli 
ſtines, or Omentum, or both together, through the Proceſſes 
of the Peritonzzum, towards the Groin, is called by Phyſi- 
cians a Bubonocele, taking its Name from Bube, as refembling 
that Diſeaſe. Some, with Celſus, have called it a Rupture of 
inalis. - Others have named it an 
e Hernia, diſtinguiſhing it from that perfect Hernia, 
in Men is form'd by the Falling down of the Inteſtines 
into the Scrotum ; tho”, to ſpeak the Truth, the former of 
theſe Diſorders wants nothing to make it a complete Hernia. 
Commonly there is a Prolapſus, or Falling down, of the ſmall 
Inteſtine only ; but ſometimes it is attended. with that of the 
Colon, and the Cæcum, 1 on the Right Side of the 
Groin, of Which 1 haye known ſome Examples. * 


down of the Inte- 
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Men, but Women alſo, are affected with 

Ruptures, and that to ſo great a ce, that the pro- 
lapſed Inteſtines have 8 penetrated to the very Labia 
Pudendi. And not only Rayſch, but Petit and Arnaud, have 
obſerv'd a Prolapſus of part of the er; and Hildanus, as 
well as ch, mention a Falling out of the Uterus into the 
Groin. e ought therefore to de extremely cautious, leſt by 
miſtaking a Bubonocele for a Bubo, or any other like Tumor or 
Abſceſs, we make an Inciſion in the Part, and fo, * per- 
forating the Inteſtine, deſtroy the Patient. This is a Caution 
given by 45 ab Aquapendente, as well as by many mo- 

uthors. 

A Bubonoeele ariſes from two different Cauſes ; for ſome- 
times the Perforation ui the Muſcles of the Abdomen, through 
which the Proceſſus of the Petitonæum, and the ſpermatic 
Veſſek, paſs, or thoſe which tranſmit the Crural Vein and Ar- 
tery, are by Degrees, and almoſt inſenſibly, by various Cauſes, 
relaxed, in ſuch a manner, as to give occaſion for the Inte- 
Kines, together with the internal Membrane of the Peritonzum, 
to break through. Sometimes on a ſudden, and by violent 
means, as Leaping, a Fall, a Blow, Overſtraining in moving 
or lifting great W eights, or any other way, a Cough, Voct- 
feratipn, blowing a Wind- inſtrument, Riding, violent Geſta- 
tion, eager and immoderate Venery, Vomiting, or any other 
forcible Way, the Peritonæum, in the Places before deſcribed, 
is either lacerated, or, according to the general Opinion of the 
Moderns, fo far diſtended, as to make way for a Falling thro” 
of the Inteſtines, ſometimes with, and fometimes without the 
Omentum. Sometimes only one Side of the Inteſtine, y 

ite to that which joins the Meſentery, is engag'd in t 

rforations or Rings, as Morgagni and Ruyſch obſerve, and 
of which Mr. Littre relates a fil ry in the Memoirs of the 
Academy of Sciences for 1700, 


When this Diſorder comes on flowly, and by Degrees, the 


Patients for the moſt part feel no great or frequent Moleſta- 
tions or Inconveniencies ; but if they become ſenſible of the 
Diſtemper on a ſudden, or, after they have long been afflicted 
with it, expoſe themſelves too much in the Cold, uſe violent 
Motion or Straining, fall into a violent Fit of Anger, as I 
have obſerv'd, or make too plentiful a Meal, eſpecially on 
oſs Aliments, and ſuch as are of bad Juice, — commonly 
offer very ſeverely from it. For not only the Inteſtines are 
miſerably diſtended by the Fœces, but ſometimes the Open- 
ings or Perforations, through which the Inteſtines fall, are 
ſtreighten'd to ſuch a Degree, as to compreſs the Inteſtines in 
an extraordinary manner, ſo as to hinder them from tranſmit- 
ting any of their Contents, and even to {top the Circulation of 
the Blood in their Veins. Such a Caſe muſt almoſt neceſſa- 
rily be attended with a great Inflammation of the Inteſtines, 
Pains, Inquietude, violent Vomitings, and the Iliac Paſſion, 
commonly called the Mi ſerere mei, juſt in the fame manner as 
theſe Symptoms are excited by an Omphalocele, or Gaſtrecele; 
and ſo there is form'd a fort of Hernia incarcerata, as Phy- 
ſicians call it. Here take Notice by the way, that they 
labour under a Hernia of the Scrotum, are often expoſed to 
the ſame Inconveniencies ; for which Reaſon all Perſons afflict- 
ed with a Hernia, whether it be of the Navel, the Groin, 
or the Scrotum, ought never to go without a proper Girdle, 
Fillet, Bandage, Bracers, or Trußß; and, after they have worn 
them, ſhould be very cautious of leaving them off, for fear of 
expoſing themſelves to the Danger of a Hernia incarcerata, 
which very often deftroys the Patient ; tho* it cannot be de- 
ny'd, that ſuch Diſorders may ſometimes ha to thoſe who 
are fecur'd by Bandage or Truſſes, on ion of hard Ride- 
ing, or any other violent Commotion of the Body, by which 
the Truſs is broken, or mov'd out of its right ace, or 
looſen'd in ſuch a manner, that the Inteſtines force a Pa 
out of the Abdomen. Such an Accident once happen'd tot 
Duke de Villeroy, a Marſhal of France, while he was hunting, 
as Dionis tells us in his Book of Surgery, where he treats of 
Hernias. Perſons therefore under ſuch an Affliction, ſhould 
either ride not at all, or be very cautious in riding. 

A Bubonocele, or Hernia a is commonly known 
by the following Signs: There is a Tumor in the Groin, 
which extends itſelf to the Ring of the Muſcles of the Abdo- 
men, and, when it is not incarcerated, is ſometimes viſible, 
and then again difappears, according to the different Situations 
and Motions of the Body. When we apply our Hand, we 
plainly perceive an equably hard Prominence, not unlike an 
inflated Inteſtine. As the Diſorder gradually increaſes,” the 
Tumor, when gently depreſſed with the Hand, and eſpecially 
when the Patient lies upon his Back, quite vaniſhes, retiring 
into the Abdomen with a ſort of rumbling Noife. But when 
there is only a Prolapſus of the Omentum, the Tumor is com- 
monly ſofter, and like Fat to tbe Touch, and not mutable 
in Bigneſs, like that of the inteſtinal Hernia, but, for the moſt 
part, conftantly appearing the ſame. When there is a Pro- 
lapſus of both the Omentum and Inteſtines, there is almoſt 
conftantly a ſoft kind of Tumor, which remains ' after the 
* replaced. A Hornia which - happens ſuddenly 7 
b OL. 1. 


and an incarcerated Hernia, are known by the following 
Sym : The external Tumor, ſometimes when only ex- 
cited by the Omentum, is remarkably red, with a Hardneſs 
and Inflammation. The Patients ſuffer moſt intenſe Pains, 
both internal and external, attended with a vehement Heat, 
or a Fever; and commonly violent and obſtinate Vomitings 
quickly ſucceed, firſt of the Aliments, and natural Contents, 
and at laſt of the Excrements, with extreme Anguiſh and Agi- 
tations; under which the Patients are very much weaken'd, 
and faint at every Turn, till, falling into a cold Sweat, and 
Refrigeration of the whole Body, they at laſt expire, unleſs 
ſeaſonably reliev'd. 

As Hernias in general are accounted ſhameful Diſeaſes, ſo 
eſpecially are thoſe which affect the Pudenda regarded as 
ſuch, and therefore uſually kept ſecret. "The Event alſo of 
this Diſtemper is uſually doubtful and dangerous, eſpeciall 
when it is degenerated into an incarcerated Bubonocele. lf 
the Inteſtines are not as yet intercepted or engag'd, and the 
Hernia comes on gradually, the Diſeaſe is the milder, and lefs 
dangerous, eſpecially when the Inteſtines, after being replaced, 
are ſecur'd and reſtrain'd by ſome proper "Truſs or —_ 
which muſt be conſtantly worn for a long while. The Diſor- 
der, however, is very troubleſome, and renders the Patient un- 
fit for many kinds of Buſineſs; beſides, it is to be fear'd, that 
the Hernia, tho* never ſo favourable, ſhould by too ſtreight a 
Conſtriction of the Tumor by the Truſs Y ittle and little, 
or perhaps on a ſudden, degenerate into a Hzrnia incarcernta, 
attended with all the foremention'd dreadful Symptoms. In 
a Hernia incarecerata, if the Inteſtines be not ſeaſonably re- 
placed, commonly after the ſecond or third Day, and ſome- 
times ſooner, a violent Inflammation ſeizes the Parts, which 
in a very ſhort time deſtroys the Patient; for which Reaſon we 
muſt be ſpeedy in our Afhitance, and if the Diſtemper be too 
ſtubborn to yield to Medicines, and the Symptoms are very 
threatening, we are not to uy the Operation, but enter 
upon it ſometimes before the End of four-and-twenty Hours ; 
for when the Strength of the Patient is exhauſted, and red 
and black Spots r on the Tumor, a Sphacelus is indi- 
cated, and a cold Sweat, and total Refrigeration of the Body 
bring on Death in a very few Hours. In ſuch Circumſtances, 
therefore, not only all Aſſiſtance from the Surgeon is uſeleſs, 
but it is greatly to be feared, leſt the Patient ſhould expire un- 
der an Operation ſufficiently dangerous of itſelf, and ſo the Cauſe 
of his Death, which ought rather to be aſcribed to a Sphace- 
lus of the Inteſtines, ſhould be raſhly and inconſiderately 
imputed to the Operation, Put when the Symptoms are more 
mild, and leſs urgent, and the Patient is yet ſufficiently ſtrong, 
the Uſe of the Knife may be deferr'd. hen the Omentum 
falls out with the Inteſtines, there is commonly leſs Danger, 
than when there is an Incarceration or Coarctation of the bare 
Inteſtine, tho* ſometimes a Prolapſus of the Omentum alone 
has excited the Symptoms of a Hernia incarcerata, as is ob- 
ſerv'd by ſeveral — in Caſes where after Section they diſ- 
cover'd nothing but a Prolapſus of the Omentum. But as 
ſoon as the Tumor, the Redneſs and Hardneſs of it being in 
ſome meaſure diminiſh'd, begins to grow black, with a kind 
of Softneſs, or appears with red, livid, or blackiſh Spots, as 
we ſaid before, and has loſt the Senſe of Feeling, and a con- 
tinual Vomiting, with a Fever, afflicts the Patient; if the 
Pulſe be weak, and the Eyes look diſturb'd, and, as it were 
corneous, we ought to conſider theſe Symptoms as manifeſt 
Indications, that the Inteſtines are already ſeiz'd with a Spha- 
celus. If the Inflammation be communicated to the interior 
Parts, which is conjectur'd by the Diſtention of the Belly, 
and the Elevation of the Navel, there is little or no Hope 
of Life. And in the laſt Place, where there is a Coalition of 
the prolapſed Inteſtines with the other Parts, the Method of 
Cure by the Knife uſually proves very doubtful and — 
becauſe the Inteſtines can very ſeldom or never be replacei 
within the Belly, unleſs by means of the Knife they are ſe- 
parated from the Parts to which they adhere, which is ſome» 
imes impoſſible to be effected, eſpecially in a Hernia femora- 
is, when the Inteſtines have made a lition with the Cru» 
ral Vein or Artery, as Garengeot has obſery'd, They may 
therefore be thought to be in the right, who are of Opinion, 
that the Antients never undertook a Chirurgical Operation of 
this kind ; for neither Celſus, nor Paulus Agineta, nor any 
other of the Antients, as far. as I know, have mention'd it. 
However, becauſe this Method of Cure has been often found 
to be of Service, tho” attended with many and great Difficul- 
ties, we think that in due Seaſon it ought by no means to be 


_—_— 
e are, in general, three Methods of Cure, which are 
to be choſen according to the and of the Diſtem- 
. Where the prolapſed Inteſtiney may be commodiouſly 
reſtor'd, the Method of Treatment may be as follows: The 
Patient being laid upon his Back, with his Thighs ſomewhat 
bended, that the ſtretched Skin may have Liberty to relax, 
the prolapſed Inteſtines, with all that belongs to „are to 
be taken with the Hand in the ſoſteſt manner imaginable, and 
10 R repteſſed 
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tepreſſed into their proper Situation with all Gentleneſs ; 
after which a glutinous Plaiſter, with a „ muſt be laid on 
the Part which tranſmitted the Inteſtines, and faſten'd and ſe- 
cured by a fit e, or Truſs, furniſhed with its Bolſter, 
or Eſcutcheon, various Sorts of which are repreſented Tab, 


h Inſtrument by keeping the Belly, and the relaxed Parts, 
in a firm and proper Conſtriction for ſeveral Months together, 
if the Patient be a Child, and oftentimes in adult Perſons, 
effects a lutination, and a perfect Cure, or at leaſt fo 
contracts and ſtreightens the Aperture, that the Inteſtines no 
more falling out, the Abdomen, and the relaxed Part, are in a 
great meaſure reſtored to their former Tone and Vigour. It is 
certain, that Infants, Children, and young Perſons, or ſuch as 
are not much above twenty Years of Age, may for the moſt 
Part by this Method, with the greateſt Eaſe and Succeſs, be 
reſtored to a perfect Soundneſs ; and conſequently, there is no 
Neceſſity of immediately ſubjecting them to a cruel Section 
under the Hands of ſtrolling Quacks and Mountebanks, fince 
a much milder Treatment would have done the Buſineſs; be- 
ſides which it ought to be conſider' d, that the ſole Aim of 
theſe Pretenders is to extort as much Money as they can for 
the Cure, which coſts the Patient a Teſticle, and oftentimes 
his Life. Elder Perſons, who have once experienced the Me- 
thod of Cure by 'T rufſes, ought to be very cautious how they 
leave them off during their Lives, unleſs they have a Mind to 
run over a new Courſe of Pain and Trouble; and = ought 
no leſs to avoid all violent Agitations of the Body. 

of Perſons, who have formerly labour'd under a Hernia, with 
due Caution, and the Help of a proper Bandage, have been 
enabled to follow Buſineſs, and live to a good old Age. As 
for young Perſons of twenty Years of Age, or more, if the 
Diſeaſe 6 but newly contracted, I have very often known 
them to be happily cured by wearing proper Bracers (Brache- 
ria). Heiſter. Chirug. 


BuBoONOCELE, or HERNIA INGUINALIS, INCARCERATA. 


If the Hernia be incarcerated, or intercepted, whether it be 
by the Ring of the Muſcle of the Abdomen, or, as Le Dran 
ſerves, by the upper Part of the Sack itſelf, which contains 
the prolapſed Inteſtines ; and the Circumſtance is ſuch, that not 
orfly the Patient ſuffers moſt acute Pains, but the Inteſtines 
cannot conveniently be reduc'd; ſome immediately betake 
themſelves to the Knife, for enlarging the Opening thro' which 
the Inteſtines are thruſt out, in the ſame manner as is directed 
for the Omphalocele, However, becauſe the Cure of a Hernia 
incarcerata principally conſiſts in reſtoring the prolapſed Inte- 
{tines, or Omentum, with all that belongs to them, to their 
former Situation, it is the Part of a prudent Phyſician farſt to 
try milder Remedies, before he proceeds to ſo painful and dan- 
gerous an Operation. Therefore, beſides Phlebotomy, which 
is often of very great Service in this Caſe, and the ſame, if 
neceflary, repeated, there ought to be frequent Applications of 
mollifying Oils, Ointments, or Cataplaſms ; and the Belly is 
to be evacuated” by Clyſters, till both the Inteſtines, and the 
Openings thro* which they burſt, being ſufficiently mollify'd, 
all that is removed from its proper Situation may, by means of 
the Fingers, be reduced to their 7 Place within the Abdo- 
men; and the moſt convenient Way of Operation for this Pur- 
poſe is as follows: The Patient, having firſt made Water, is 
to lie on his Back, with his Head depreſſed, his Hips pretty 
much erected, and the Thigh of the affected Side a little bent: 
then the Inteſtines, by Application of the Fingers upon the 
Tumor, and, as it were, circularly agitating the ſame, are to 
be repreſſed towards the Os Meum, and reſtor*d to their proper 
Situation. This done, that Part of the Abdomen whence the 
Inteſtines burſt forth, is to be very carefully held by an Aſſiſt · 
ant, that the reduc'd Parts may not break out again; and, in 
the laſt Place, a proper Bandage is to be made, by applying a 
2 Plaiſter, with a thick ſimple or double triangular Bol- 
r, upon the defective Part, and ſecuring their firm A 
ing over them a kind of Fillet, which they call Spice In- 
guinis, or Straps of Leather. This muſt not be left 
off without the utmoſt Caution, but muſt be worn for a long 
while, and, if the Age of the Patient requires it, during Lite, 
But if the Inteſtines cannot be reduc'd by the foregoing Me- 
Hood, it will not be amiſs to attempt the Cure by means of a 
lyſter of the Smoke of very ſtrong Tobacco, continually in- 
| into the Anus for a ſufficient Time, by Help of a pecu- 
iar Machine, repreſented in —_ Fig. 13. By Help of 
this. Inſtrument I have cured: ſeveral, and, among the cell a 
Man upon whom all other Clyſters had no E 
for three-Days, had ſuffer'd the moſt tormenting Pains from an 
Hernia incarcerata ; and, on account of the. intolerable Foetor 
of his ſtercoraceous Vomitings, and the extreme Weakneſs of 
his Body, was given over by all who attended him. And I have 
fince reſtor'd ſeveral others by means of this Fume of Tobacco, 
ſo that bitherto I have had no Occaſion to make uſe of the Knife 
in theſe Cafes. Clacias ſuppoſes, that the prolapſed Inteſtines 
may very jouſly be reſtored, by means of frequent 
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Applications of Linen Cloths, dipt in cold Water, to the Tu- 
mor. This Method, while the Diſeaſe b weren, 1 babes, 


may not be altogether ineffeQtual ; but, where the Inte- 


G con any Corruption, I am of the contrary 
nion. 
When the Inteſtines cannot be reduced by the fore 


ing Method, which is ſometimes the Caſe, as when the Tumor 
is grown too hard, and the Inflammation, with the Pains, and 
ſtercoraceous 3 are come to a great Height, it is the 
Part of a prudent Phyſician to inform the Friends and Relations 
of the Patient, of the great Danger of the Caſe, and of the 
Neceſſity of having recourſe to the Knife, not forgetting to re- 
preſent alſo the Difficulty of an Operation of this kind. And 
this is to be done in Seaton, before the Patient be grown too 
weak, or the Inteſtine corrupted, and the dubious Hopes of 
Life, by Delay, converted into Fear of preſent Death, that 
the ruction of the Patient may not be imputed to the 
Surgeon, when it was impoſſible to fave him. When, there- 
fore, the Patient, with the Conſent of his Friends, is willing 
to ſubmit himſelf to the Operation, he is, firſt of all, to empty 
his Bladder, leſt, being diſtended with Urine, it ſhould hinder 
the Regreſs of the Inteſtines, or be hurt with the Knife. The 
Urine, then, being diſcharg'd, the Patient is to be laid on his 
Back, on a Table, or the Side of a Bed, and the Grain, if 
hairy, ſhav'd, that the Hairs may not be an Impediment to the 
Operator. Then, the Head being depreſs'd, and the Hips 
rais'd, the Patient is to be firmly held by ſome of the ſtrongeſt 
Aſſiſtants, the Thigh adjacent to the diſeas'd-Part being a little 
bent, in order to avoid too great a Diſtention of the Skin. After 
this, the Surgeon takes up the Skin, together with all the Fat, 
on one Side of the Tumor, whilſt an Affiſtant does the ſame on 
the other, and, raiſing it as much as poſſible, makes a ſtrait In- 
ciſion with the Knife thro' the Middle of the Tumor, and 
afterwards widens the Wound, both upwards and downwards, 
as much as he thinks ſufficient. But if, by reaſon of the Vio- 
lence of the Inflammation, the Skin cannot be taken up in the 
manner aforefaid, as it ſometimes happens, the rator takes 
hold of the Tumor with the Thumb and middle Finger of his 
Left Hand, and, with the greateſt Caution, and Steadineſs of 
Hand, drawing the Knife downwards, makes a ſtrait Inciſion 
over the Middle of the Tumor; but ſo flight a one, as only to 
divide the Skin, which, in theſe forts of Tumors, is uſually 
very thin, for fear of cutting the Inteſtines, which ſometimes 
happens, and endangering the Life of the Patient, The Skin 
being a little divided, in the manner directed, a groov'd Probe 
is to be introduc'd between the Skin thus divided and the Tumor 
and the Wound enlarg'd, wich the Kniſe or Sciſſam, above.and 
below. After this, the Lips of the Wound being kept aſunder, 
by Hooks, on each Side, and the Knife laid aſide, to avoid in- 


juring the Inteſtines, whatever Portion of Fat, or of the Mem- 


brana Celluloſa, may be found cohering, muſt be carefully ſepa- 
rated, by means of the Probe, the Spathula, the of a 
Knife, or the Nails of the Fingers, till the Inteſtines, or, what 
mote frequently happens, their Integument, which is a Dilata- 
tion of the Peritonzum, and call'd the Bag, appears in View. 
The modern French Surgeons, as Garengeot allures us, gently 
and warily divide the Laminæ of the Membrana Celluloſa, that 
this Part of the Operation may the ſooner be over, not with 
a blunt Inſtrument, but with the Inciſion-knife, which. they 
draw along, not in a perpendicular, but oblique, Direction, 
till-they come to the Bag before-mention'd, when the utmoſt 
Circumſpection is requir d, in order to avoid wounding the In- 
teſtines with the Kalt While we are cutting this Integument, 
or Bag, it ſeems neceſſary, for the Security of the ſubjacent In- 
teſtines, to pinch. it up a little between the Thumb and fore 
Finger of the Left Hand, and, with, the Knife, or Sciſſars, 
warily applied, make a very flight Inciſion, or only: a ſmall 
Perforation. While this is doing, the Surgeon ought. not to. be 
terrify'd, if any thing like Serum, or Water, ſhould. happen 
to guſh out, as if he wounded. an Inteftine, (for ſome fort 
of aqueous Liquor almoſt conſtantly occurs) but mult. go. on 
with the Operation, in cutting up the Bag, till he comes to the 
Perforation, or Annulus the Abdomen, which is done 
by means of à Pair of Probe · ſciſſars, or a Knife, eithar ſtrait or 
crooked, introduc'd by Help of a groow'd Probe, or a Knife 
arm'd with a Button, (ſee Tab. 20. Fig. 3. 4. and 5.) which 
Garengeot prefers before all other Inſtruments, or by the Sciſ- 
ſars, or Knife, introduc” & * the Finger. If, during; this 
Inciſion, any little Blood- ſhould. happen to be cut, and, 
by bleeding plentifully, hinder the Operation, it muſt he com- 
preſs d, by an Aſſiſtant, with his W or a, Bolfter 
under them, or a Ligature may be made on the Veſſal with, a 
Needle and Thread, and the muſt be abſterged with a 
Sponge, or Linen Rags... . This. being done acconling t Art, 
the next thing is, by à gentle Compreſſion of the Fingers, to 
force hack the Inteſtines, if they have eſcaped ſound, thro! the 
e n. In this, Actegipt,, if 
the Surgeon. be hinder d by the included Fœsces or: Flatus, he 
muſt firſt try to remove them by gentle means; but, if ſuch a 
Method prove ineffectual, the Place of mer, 
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the Opening, or Ring of the Muſcles of the Abdomen, muſt 


be enlarg d to a ſufficient Breadth with the Knife, but with 
Caution, by ex or res urn ogy EE 
cutting the Epigaſtric Artery, which runs along the Outh 

and thereby cauling an immoderate Effuſion of Blood. But if 
this ſhould happen, the Blood muſt be ſtop'd by a Pledget of 
Lint, arm'd with a ſtyptic Liquor, and by Compreffion againſt 


the Os Ileum. If there be an Adheſion of the ſed Parts 


externally, they muſt be looſed with the greateſt Caution. The 
Inſtruments proper for dilating the Annulus are the Knife, or 
the before-mention'd Inſtruments ; and, for Defence of the In- 
teſtines, are the Probe, with a Plate in the Figure of a Heart, 
(Tab. 45. Fig. 8.) or Morandus's Knife, (Tab. 45. . 9.) 
or that of Le Dran, (Tab. 45. Fig. 10.) incloſed in a Sheath, 
as in a ſort of hollow Probe, For ſome time thoſe Knives, 
which are delineated, (Tab. 46. Fig. 1. and 2.) and are in- 
cloſed in Sheaths, were very much in Requeſt for this Purpoſe. 
The firſt of theſe is here repreſented, ( Fig. 1.) conceal'd within. 
its Capſula (A. C.), which, after its being introduc'd into the 
Place of the Prolapſus, by prefling the Plate (B.), comes out 
of its Capſula, as is ſhewn, (Fig. 2. A.) and makes an Inci- 
ſion in the Place of the Prolapſus, whether it be the Ring of 
the Muſcles of the Abdomen, or the upper Part of the Bag, in 
which the Inteſtines ſuffer a Strangulation. But, becauſe the 
interior Parts are more ſubject to be cut and wounded, when 
the Point of the Inſtrument firſt comes forth and cuts, than the 
Part which compreſſes the Inteſtines, the former Inſtruments 
are now juſtly look'd upon as the moſt convenient. But leſt the 
Inteſtines, as being remarkably lubricous, ſhould happen to 
ruſh out, and fall upon the Knife, while we are buſy in uſing 
the ſimple groov'd Probe, or Morandus's Knife, (Tab. 45. 
Fig. .) they ought to be carefully repreſſed, and held down by 
an Afiſtant. For the ſame Purpoſe, under the Inſtrument 
repreſented (Tab. 46. Fig. 2.) is a Plate (D.), which after- 
wards Meffieurs Petit Le Dran imitated, and endeavour'd 
to correct; the firſt in a Probe, repreſented (Tab. 45. Fig. 8.), 
and the other is figur d (Tab. 45. Fig. 10.). The Place of the 
Prolapſus being dilated, the Inteſtines are to be replac'd, and 
ſecur'd with Linen Compreſſes, triangular Bolſters, and 
the Bandage call'd the Spica (ſee FAscia). Some firſt ſcarify 
the Annulus, in order to raiſe a firmer Cicatrix, by which the 
Return of the Hernia is the more eafily prevented. This 
Practice I Judge not to be altogether amiſs, eſpecially in a lax 
State of thoſe Parts. And ſome there are who introduce a long 
Tent into the Opening of the Abdomen, and apply Bolſters 
upon it; which Method, in a recent and 1 1 
think is needleſs, or rather hurtful z as, on the other hand, in 
an inveterate and complicated Diſeaſe, where the Humours are 
vitiated and putrefy'd, and there is an inward Abſceſs, it may 
be convenient to uſe a Tent, ; 

Tho! the prolapſed Inteſtines — be ſucceſsfully replac'd by 
the Methods before propoſed, it will not be amiſs to give a De- 
ſcription of other Ways, which ſome eminent eons have 
try'd. Some, in Imitation, and by the Advice, of M. Arnaud, a 

Surgeon of Paris, having perforated the Skin, gently 
introduce a. grooy'd Probe, ſhut at the Extremity, as-is repre- 
ſented (Tab. 22. M. and N.), under the Skin, and, cutting 
upon it with blunt-pointed Sciſſars, enlarge the Wound to a 
ſufficient Wideneſs. Then taking hold of the Lips of the 
Wound with the Fingers of either Hand, with one Finger of 
the other they gently ſeparate the Skin from the ſubjacent 'Tu- 
mor; and then cutting with the Knife, or Sciſſars, upon the 
Finger, divide the ſame as the Bulk of the prolapſed Inteſtines 
requires, After this, putting the middle Finger and Thumb 
of the Left Hand upon the Tumor, they take a ſharp crooked 
Knife in their Right Hand, and, holding it a little on one Side, 
for the ſake of better Light, and the more eaſily to avoid 
wounding the Inteſtines, or their Bag, they very cautiouſly cut 
thro? all the Tunics which incloſe the Bag, which are ſometimes 
more, ſometimes fewer in Number, in proportion to the In- 
veteracy of the Tumor. If any Blood-veſlels occur, they tic them 
in two Places before they cut them, that they may have no 
knpediment from an Hæmorthage; and whatever Blood hap- 

to flow. from the Wound, is carefully wip'd away with 

inen Cloths. Whatever Pieces or Scales of the Tunics ad- 
ere, on either Side, to the Bag, they are either pull'd-off with 
the Fingers, or cut away by the Probe-ſciflars, introduc'd upon 
a groov d Probe. This done according to Art in every Parti- 


alſo the Bag, being firſt doubled; thro' the ſame Openilig (id 
which, — us, it afterwards hardens by Degrees, a 
firmly cloſes it up) applying upon it a Linen Ball, made of 
Linen Thread, and cover'd with Linen Cloth, call'd by the 
French M. Petit's Pellet, which is firſt well moiſten'd with the 
White and Volk of an Egg, beaten up with a little Spirit of 
Wine, and afterwards _ and roll'd within the Hands 
into & Cylindrical or oval Figure: By the Sides of this 15 and 
alſo upon it, are plac d other very ſmall Linen Balls, or Lint; 
and, in order to their firm ſupporting and keeping in the diſ- 
eas d Parts, they are cover'd with-three or four triangular Bol- 


ſters, one that another, moiſten'd with Spirit of Wine; 


and the Whole is very exactly ſecur d with the Bandage call'd 
Spica inguinalis, | ; | 

But, if we may ſpeak the Truth, this laſt Method of Cure; 
which does not permit the Bag to be open ' d, is not apptov'd of 
by me, nor by thoſe who are better Surgeons than myſclf ; and 
that, firſt, Becauſe there is commonly , Coaleſcence on all 
Sides of this Bag with the Spermatic Veſſels, which are eaſily 
injur'd in their 4 

mentum, or Inteſtines, frequently contract a Corruption; 
which, if the Bag be left cloſed within the Abdomen, can 
neither be known, nor conveniently remedy'd, and, conſe- 
quently, may be the Cauſe of the Patient's Death. (3.) Some- 
times the Bag includes a large Quantity of fetid Ichorg which 
cannot be repell'd into the Abdomen without moſt minifeſt In- 
jury ; for Cheſelden, a modern and very celebrated Brits Sur- 
geon, writes, that he has found about two Pints of fetid Mat- 
ter, like Lees of Oil (Amurca), in a Hernia of this kind, 
which, if repel'd, and clos'd within the Belly, would doubt- 
leſs have prov'd mortal. (4.) The Inteftines, and Omentumgy 
in theſe Caſes, often grow to the external Parts, and, if tho 
Bag be not open'd, can neither be ſeparated, nor reduced withir# 
the 8 (5. The Bag left entire, eſpecially if it be large, 
may eaſily give Occaſion to a new Herhia, and be a fit Recep- 
tacle for it. (6.) This Method, in caſe of a Rupture of 
Peritonzum, is altogether unſucceſsful. "Thefe, and other 
Reaſons, were very fitly objected to M. Petit by Manchartwss 
Profeſſor of Phyſic in the Univerſity of Tubingen, and formerly 
a Pupil of ours. And Le Dran, ſo often quoted, a Surgeon 
of Paris, does not at all approve of this Method z firſt, be- 
cauſe no particular Advantage can be perceiv'd to attend it; 
and, ſecondly, becauſe, if the Hernia be incarcerated for feve- 
ral Days, the Inteſtine is often corrupted with a Sphacclus, in 
which Caſe the vitiated Parts of the Inteſtine are ſeparated, 
and fall off, as it often happens, or at leaſt ought to happen, if 
the Patient recover; and the Chyle and Excrements would then 
be diſcharg'd into the Cavity of the Abdomen, and fo neceſſarily 
deſtroy the Patient. For theſe Reaſons I think it a better Ways 
for the moſt part, eſpecially if the Diſeaſe be inveterate, and 
the Tumor large, to open the Bag, than to leave it entire y and 
I am of Opinion, that Petit's Method can fafcly be uſcd only 
when the Diſeaſe is recent, and where there is no Corruption 
of the Inteſtines, no Concretion, and no Abſceſs z and Garen- 
geot himſelf, in the ſecond Edition of his Chirurgical Works, 
conſines this Method of Cure within the Limits of theſe 
Obſervations. | | T1] 

Cyprianus, an eminent Dutch Phyſician and *urgeon, wha 
ſpent the laſt Part of his Life in England, and to whom I am 
obligd in Gratiude, for what'I there learn'd of him, practiſed 
much in the fame manner as I have diretted ahove for this Diſ- 
temper, by opening the Skin, and Bag of the Peritoneum ; 
but, inſtead of a Probe or Conductor, he us'd his Finger as the 
beſt Conductor, in order to enlarge the Wound in the are, 
the Skin. But when the Opening, or Ring of the Muſcles of 
the Abdomen, was not large enough for reducing the prolapſed 
Inteſtines, he firſt introduc'd a groov'd Probe, with à Knife, 
for dilating the Ring and then cutting upon his Finger with the 
Sciſſars, divided the Skin, Fat, Muſcles, and Peritonæum, till 
he had made a Paſſage wide enough for reducing the Inteſtines 
without any manner of Violence. For he much recommended 
wide Incifions in this Caſe, fo far as were ſufficient for reſtori 
the Inteſtines without much Trouble, and almoſt without 
Preſſure ; ſince, if the Dilatation were too narrow, there we 
be too great a Compreſſion and Colliſion of the Inteſtines; in dur 
endeavouring to reduce them; which might eaſily give Occaſion 
for dangerous Inflammations,, Gangrenes, and Death itſelf. 
Whenever he diſcover'd a Coalition of the great and ſmall: In- 
teſtines with the external Parts, he very dex terouſſy ſeparated 
them with the Knife, and then replac'd them in the Belly ; 
after-which he cloſed and conglutinated the Wound, by means 
of the knotted Suture,” as is practiſed is Galtroraphy: And not 
only Celſus has recomme niled this Suturt in the Cure of this 
Diſeaſe, but the famous Rowſet has directed it in a Hernia incar- 
cerata; and the very learned German Phyſician- and Surgeon 
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That celebrated Brinb Surgeon, Cheſelden, after the Exaim- 


ple of Rouſet, in curing an incarcerata, where the In- 
teſtines and Omentum were fallen out, open'd the Belly, that 
| is, 


tion from it. (2.) Becauſe the prolapſed 
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Þ, the Skin, Fat, Muſcles of the Abdomen, and the Perito- 
naum, with the Knife, by making a great and ſtrait Inciſion 
above the Ring of the Muſcles of the Abdomen, as far as the 
Place of the Prolapſus, and thro* this Wound introduc'd the 
prolapſcd Inteſtines with his Finger. As for the Omentum 
which adher d, he perforated it with a Needle carrying a double 
Thread; then ty'd it, and cut it off, and, by theſe means, 


happily reſtor'd the Patient. He has publiſh'd the whole Pro- 


ceſs in his Book of Anatomy, and illuſtrated it with Cuts ; but 
whether he conglutinated the Wound by a Suture, as I ſuſpect, 
or by any other Way, he does not inform us; and it were to 
be wiſh'd, for the ſake of the Public, that he had given a fuller 
Deſcription of ſo extraordinary an Operation and Cure, for the 
Improvement of the Art of Surgery. 

The Inteſtines being, by ſome way or other, reſtor'd to their 
former Situation, as was directed, ſome uſe to make frequent 
Inciſions and Scarification with the Knife, or Sciſſars, in the 

Part of the Ring, with this View, that a more firm and 
ſolid Cicatrix may be rais'd upon the Wound, in order to pre- 
vent a new Hernia z but a great deal of Care is to be taken, 
during this Operation, that the Inteſtines do not fall out afreſh, 
or be cut. For avoiding theſe Accidents, they ought, in the 
firſt place, to be carefully held, and kept in with a warm Towel ; 
after this, the Remains of the Tunic of the Bag are to be ſepa- 
rated, then ty'd with a Thread near the Ring, and cut off be- 
low the Ligature ; what is ſuperfluous in the Skin muſt alſo be 
taken away. The Wound is then to be dreſs'd with Pledgets of 
Lint, and particularly the Ball or Pellet of Petit; and theſe are 
to be ſecur d with thick triangular Compreſſes, and the e 
call'd Spica inguinalis. When the Wound is thus dreſs'd, t 
Patient ſhould be put to Bed, and ſome Hours after he ſhould 
loſe ſome Blood, unleſs already very weak. During the whole 
Courſe of the Cure, the Patient ſhould lie very All, with his 
Head ſomewhat low, and his Diet ſhould be ſpare, and eaſy of 
Digeſtion, as in other large Wounds, Then, if the Patient 
ſhould not have ſufficient Stools naturally, they ſhould be every 
Day procur'd by emollient Clyſters ; and, if the Patient ſhould 
continue without any bad Symptom for four or five Days after 
the Operation, we may reaſonably expect a Cure will ſucceed 
to promote which, it will be prudent to purge the replaced In- 
* of all vicious Humours, by ſome proper laxative Medi- 
cine, adminiſter'd during the firſt Days; but if Hiccoughs, and 
a Fever, ſupervene, we may be certain, that the Patient is in im- 
minent Danger, and, perhaps, not to be ſav'd by the moſt 
effectual Remedies, tho' immediately ap ly'd. 

With reſpect to the Dreſſings, the following Cautions are to 
be obſerv'd : Firſt, the Dreflings ſhould not be remov'd, with- 
out urgent Neceſſity, during the two or three firſt Days, unleſs 
any noxious Humours contain'd within, or any other ſufficient 
Cauſe, render it proper to open it the ſecond Day ; but when 
the Wound is open'd, it may be cleanſed of its Sordes with warm 
Wine, or Spirit of Wine; and the Remainder of the Cure is to 
be perform'd as in other Wounds : But care ſhould be taken at 
every Drefling, which ought to be but once a Day, or once 
every other Day, to place the Patient with his Hips elevated, 
and his Head deprefled, whilſt an Aſſiſtant compreſſes the upper 
Part of the Wound, to prevent the Inteſtine from falling out 

in, and this till the Cure is perfected. When the Wound 
is heal'd, if the Patient be young, he ſhould wear a proper Truſs 
for a Year or two; but if an Adult, or old Perſon, the Truſs 
ſhould be wore during Life. But I muſt not omit taking No- 
tice, that ſome think fit, immediately after the Operation, 
before the Wound is dreſs'd up, to anoint the whole Abdomen 
with warm Oil of Roſes, and then to cover it with warm Linen 
Cloths, which does not appear to be abſolutely neceſſary. 

Many of the moſt conſiderable Surgeons w Paris, as Dionis, 
Mery, Arnaud, Thibot, and others, adviſe the Uſe of a large 
Linen Tent, after the Operation and Reduction of the Inte- 


\ Nine, which being of a conſiderable Length and Thickneſs, and 


faſten'd to a Thread, is'to be introduced into the Abdomen, to 
keep open a Paſſage for the Vent of ſuch Humours as may be 
contain'd within. ¶ idenman, a modern German Surgeon, and 
Dionis, direct the Tent to be made about an Inch and a half 
long, and an Inch thick ; and tell us, that it ought not to be 
extracted, but to be left in till it falls out ſpontaneouſly by Sup- 

uration ; but Petit condemns the Uſe of them as pernicious, 

y irritating the Parts, and admitting the external Air, which 
may do Injury in the Abdomen: Yet I cannot forbear thinking 
the Uſe of them very proper, when there- is, as it frequently 


* a Diſcharge of putrid Humours to be made from the 


omen, in which Caſe Le Dran alſo approves them; other- 

wiſe the Tent may be omitted, and it may be ſufficient to apply, 
according to Petits Method, a thick Pallet or Ball only, for 

more ſpeedy e a of the Wound, together with the 

above-mention'd Bolſters and Bandage. 

If in the Operation, upon opening the Bag, the Omentum 

r ſo that it cannot be re- 

placed, a Needle, with a double Thread, is to be pas d round 


the ſound Part, and tied on each Side, and the vitiated Part 


afterwards is to be cut off; but the ſound is to be returned, 


r * of the Wound. The reſt of 
the Treatment muſt be the ſame as in other Wounds of the 
Abdomen, attended with a Suppuration of the Omentum. But 
if the Omentum is only corrupted, but not thicken'd, the cor · 
rupted Part may be left out of the Wound without a Ligature, 
and the ſound return'd ; and the corrupted Part will ſeparate, 
and fall off ſpontaneouſly by Suppuration. 

But if the prolapſed Inteſtine itſelf be found already morti- 
fied or corrupted, as ſometimes when the Operation 
has been too long delay'd, the Patient is then in the utmoſt 
Danger; for, under theſe Circumſtances, the Patients generally 
die either under the Operation, or ſoon after, For this Reaſon 
they are uſually deſerted by the Surgeon, upon a Suppoſition of 
the Impoſſibility of doing any Service, and the Apprehenſion of 
putting them to farther unneceſlary Pain : But as it is better to 
attempt a doubtful Cure, than abandon the Patient to certain 
Deſtruction, and as replacing the Inteſtine in this mortified 
State would be attended with certain Death, the Surgeon 
ſhould cut off the mortified from the ſound Part of the Inteſtine, 
and ſtitch the ſuperior Part of the latter to the Edge of the 
Wound, in the manner ſpecified for Wounds of the Abdomen ; 
by which means many have been known to ſurvive the Diſor- 
der, and regain Health, tho* there was little or no Hope of 
their Recovery. We are encouraged to this Practice, not only 
by our own — but alſo that of others: Beſides, we 
are told by Mery, that a Man was happily cured, who had four 
or five Feet of his Inteſtine cut off, which was mortified in this 
kind of Rupture, and the ſound Part joined to the Lips of the 
Wound in the abdominal Muſcles. Garengeot alſo takes No- 
tice of a Man, whoſe Inteſtine being found mortified upon 
opening the Sack, and return'd by the Surgeon,. in that Condi- 
tion, into the Abdomen, he had ſoon after a Diſcharge of his 
Excrement by the Wound ; and a Month afterwards the Flux, 
by the Wound, not "= leſſen'd, but the Lips of the Wound 
itſelf, being ſtopp'd with a Pellet or Ball, tied with a Thread, 
gradually heal'd in ſuch a manner, that by untying the ſame, 
when there was Occaſion, the Man ſurvived, and had the na- 
tural Function of the Parts perform'd as uſual, with but little 
more Trouble. | . 

Le Dran obſerves, that it is a common Calamity among poor 
People, who have had the Misfortune of an incarcerated Rup- 
ture, to miſtake it for an Abſceſs, and to treat it accordingly, 
without calling in the Aſſiſtance of any Phyſician or Surgeon ; 
by which means they bring the Part to Suppuration, after into- 
lerable Pains z and upon its diſcharging Fœces or Worms, which 
I have ſometimes obſerved, they then implore the Help of the 
Surgeon. Theſe, he ſays, generally require nothing more than 
the Ulcer to be cleanſed daily, and treated with ſome vulnerar 
Medicine, cover'd with a Plaiſter of the ſame Kind; by whic 
means many ſuch Patients have been recover'd, more by Nature 
than Art, the Ulcer being entirely agglutinated and heal'd ; 
whereas in others it has left an Aperture in the Groin, thro 
which the Fœces, and ſometimes Worms, are diſcharged, as it 
were, by a new Anus, In Imitation of Nature therefore, who, 
in this Caſe, often produces a happy Effect of her own Accord, 
Le Dran (Ob ſ. 60.) does not return the corrupted Inteſtine 
into the Abdomen ; fince by this means the corrupted Parts, 
and the Fœces, falling into the Abdomen, would bring on the 
moſt dreadful Symptoms, and perhaps Death itſelf: Nor does 
he cut it off, but only, by Incifion, dilates the Place, whoſe 
Narrowneſs occaſions the Strangulation, that the Blood may 
have a free Courſe ; and opens the corrupted Part of the Inte- 
ftine, that the contain'd Sordes may have a free Diſcharge. 
Thus having applied vulnerary Medicines, Cloths dipp*d in 
camphorated Spirits of Wine, and proper Bandages, to the 
Parts, he waits a Separation of the corrupted Parts, and ſpon- 
taneous Agglutination of the ſound Inteſtine with the Lips of 
the Ulcer, ſince by this means a great deal of needleſs Labour 
may be avoided ; but if the Surgeon ſhould have injured the 
ſound Inteſtine in the Operation, he then thinks it neceſſary to 
ſitch the Inteſtine to the Lips of the Wound, which, inflam- 
yy more intimately unite with each other. | 

hat the Parts will thus agglutinate, or join together, is 
confirm'd by a late Obſervation of Ramaohr, preſent Surgeon 
to his Serene Highneſs the Duke of Brunſwick, who, Be 
Years ago, cut off a large Part of a mortiſied Inteſtine in a 
Woman, who had an incarcerated Rupture, which broke of 
itſelf; and, joining the two ſound Parts of the Inteſtine t 
ther, he ink rted one into the other, and tied them t 
looſly with a String; and, replacing them in the Abdomen, 
drew them by the _—_ to the Mouth of the Wound; by 
which means the divided Inteſtine inflamed, and ſurpriſi 
united, the Woman diſcharging her Fœces afterwards not thro” 
the Wound, but by the Anus, as before. The Woman after 
wards lived in a State of Health, till, in about a Year's time, 
ſhe died of a Pleuriſy; and, upon opening her, the divided 
Inteſtines appear d to be united with each other, of which he 
made a Preſent to me, t with Part of the Abdomen, to 
which they adhered ; and I now keep them in Spirits, to con- 
vince ſuch as are incredulous, and of à di Opinion. Ze 
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If the Inteſtine ſhould be prolapſed into the Scrotum, and ſo 


contorted or intercepted, that it cannot be reduced or return'd 
into the Abdomen, the Surgeon muſt, in this Caſe, have re- 
courſe to the Operation. Reader may be furniſh'd with 
more uſeful Obſervations, upon this Subject in Saviard, Ob, 
Chir. 19, and 20. Courtial, Obſ. Pag. 150. alſo in Le Dran, 
057. Che. and three other Diſſertations or Deſcriptions of 
Caſes, in Commerc. Literar. Norimb. Ann. 1735. L* by 
IWWrrlhof, Phyſician to the King of Great Britain, which are 
very learned, and worthy of the Reader's Peruſal. Helfer. 

Ws. Sharp informs us, that the Hernia' Ingumalis, and Her- 
nia Scrotalis, ate both call'd by the common Name of Bubono- 
cele, thok this Appellation is only proper to the firſt, As this 
Author makes ſome Obſervations not taken Notice of above, 
and as the Opinion of our own Country Surgeons, whoſe 

udoment is, I believe, inferior to none, will have ſome 
eight in ſo nice an Operation as that now treated of, I ſhall 
give Fs Sentiments ; and am perſuaded, that the few Repeti- 
tions of what has been ſaid before will be of no Diſſervice to 
whoever reads this with a View of being inform'd. [ 

The Rupture of the Groin, or Scrotum, is the moſt com- 
mon Species of Hernia, and in young Children is very frequent ; 
but it rarely happens in Infancy that any Miſchiefs ariſe from it. 
For the moſt part, the Inteſtine returns of itſelf into the Cavity 
of the Abdomen, whenever the Perſon lies down ; at leaft, a 
ſmall Degree of Compreſſion will make it. To ſecure the In- 
teſline, when return'd into its proper Place, there are Steel 
Truſſes now fo artfully made, that, by ng accommodated 
exactly to the Part, they perforin the Office of a Bolſter, with- 
out galling, or even fering uneaſy on the Patient. Theſe 
Inftruments are of ſo great Service, that were People who are 
ſubje& to Ruptures always to wear them, I believe very few 
would die of this Diſtemper; ſince it often appears, upon In- 
quiry, when we perform the Operation for the Bubonocele, that 
the Neceſſity of the Operation is owing to the Neglect of 
wearing a Truſs. | 5 

In the Application of a Truſs to theſe kinds of Swellings, a 
great deal of Judgment is ſometimes neceſſary ; and for want 
of it we daily ſee Truſſes put even on Buboes, indurated Teſti- 
cles, Hydroceles, Cc. But, for the Hernias, I ſhall endeavour 
to lay down two or three Rules, in order to guide more poſi- 
tively to the Propriety of applying. or forbearing them. 

If there is a Rupture of the Inteſtine only, it is eafily, when 
return'd into the Abdonien, ſupported by an Inſtrument ; but if 
of the Omentum, notwi ing it may be return'd, yet 1 
have never found the Reduction to be of much Relief; for the 
Omentum will lie uneaſy in a Lump at the Bottom of the Bel- 
ly, and, upon Removal of the 1 drop down again 
immediately; upon which Account, 2 the little Danger 
and Pain there is in this kind of Hernia, I never recommend 
any thing but a Bag-truſs to ſuſpend the Scrotum, and prevent, 
poſſibly by that means, the Increaſe of the Tumor. Dif- 

ence of theſe Tumors will be diftinguiſh'd by the Feel 
that of the Omentum feeling flaccid and rumpled, the other 
more even, flatulent, and ſpringy. 

Sometimes, in a Rupture of both the Inteſtine and Omen- 
tum, the Gut may be reduced ; but the Omentum will {till 
remain in the Scrotum, and, when thus circumſtanced, moſt 
Surgeons adviſe a Bag-truſs only, upon a Suppoſition, that the 
Preffure of a Steel one, by ſtopping the Circulation of the Blood 
in the Veſſels of the Omentum, would bring on a Mortifica- 
tion : But I have learnt, from a Multitude of theſe Caſes, that, 
if the Inſtrument be nicely fitted to the Part, it will be a Com- 
pun ſufficient to ſuſtain the Bowel, and at the ſame time not 

d enough to injure the Omentum ; ſo that, when a 
Quantity of Inteſtine falls down, tho" it is complicated with a 
Deſcent of the Omentum, the Rupture will conveniently and 
ſafely admit of this Remedy. 

I have, as yet, conſider'd the Rupture as moveable ; but it 
happens frequently, that the Inteftine, after it has paſs'd the 
Rings of the Muſes, becomes inflamed ; which, enlarging the 
Tumor, prevents the Return of it into the Abdomen ; and, 
becoming every Moment more and more 2 it ſoon 
tends to a Mortification, unleſs we dilate the P „through 
which it is fallen, with ſome Inſtrument, to make room for its 
2 which Dilatation is the Operation for the Bubono- 
cele. 

It rarely happens, that Patients ſubmit to this Inciſion before 
the Gut is mortified, and it is too late to do Service; not but 
that there are Inſtances of People Green ſmall Gangrenes, 

and even perfectly recovering afterwards. I myſelf have been 
an Eye-witneſs of the Cure of two Patients, who, ſome time 
after the Operation, when the Eſchar ſeparated, * their 
832 through the Wound, and continued to do ſo for. a few 
Weeks in ſmall Quantities ; when, at length, the Inteſtine ad- 
her'd to the external Wound, and then was fairly heal'd. 

In Mortifications of the Bowels, when fallen out of the Ab- 

into the Navel, it is not very uncommon for the whole 
gangrened Inteſtine to ſeparate from the ſound one; ſo that 
= m_—_— muſt neceſſarily, ever after, be diſcharged at 
-Y OL. : 
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that Orifice : There are likewiſe a few Inſtances -whete the 
Rupture of the Scrotum has mortified, and become the Anus, 
the Patient doing well in every other reſpe&t. Theſe Caſes, 
however, are only mention'd to furniſh Su s with the 
Eno of the Poſſibility of ſuch Events, not to miſlead 
them ſo far as to make favourable Inferences with regard to 
G of the Bowel, which generally are mortal. 

Before the Performance of the ration for the Bubono- 
cele, which is always to be done in Extremity of Danger, the 
milder Methods are to he tried ; theſe are, ſuch as will conduce 
to ſooth the Inflammation; for, as to the other Intent of ſoſten- 
ing the Excrements, I believe it is much to be queſtion'd, whe- 
ther there can be any of that Degree of Hardneſs in the Ileum, 
which is the Bowel diſcaſed, as to form the ObſtruQtion : And, 
in Fact, thoſe Operators who have unluckily wounded the In- 
teſtine, have proved, by the thin Diſcharge of Fœces which has 
follow'd upon the Inciſion, that the Induration we feel is the 
Tenſion of the Parts, and not the harden'd Lumps of Excre- 


ment. 

Perhaps, the Pleuriſy, no Diſorder is more immediate- 
ly relieved by plentiful Bleeding than this. Clyſters, repeated 
one after another, three or four times, if the firſt or ſecond are 
either retain'd too „or immediately return'd, prove very 
efficacious : Theſe are ſerviceable, not only as they empty the 
great Inteſtines of their Excrements and Flatulencies, which laſt 
are very dangerous, but they likewiſe prove a comfortable Fo- 
mentation, by paſſing through the Colon, all around the Abdo- 
men. The 4 and Groin muſt, during the Stay of the 
Clyſter, be bathed with warm Stoops wrung out of a Fomenta- 
tion, and with theſe on the Part you muſt attempt to reduce 
the Rupture : For this Purpoſe let your Patient be laid on his 
Back, fo that his Buttocks may be conſiderably above his Head; 
the Bowels will then retire towards the Diaphragm, and give 
way to thoſe which are to be puſh'd in. If, after endeavourin 
two or three Minutes, you do not find Succeſs, you may Nil 
repeat the Trial. I have ſometimes, at the End of a Quarter 
of an Hour, return'd ſuch as I . deſperate, and which 
did not ſeem to give way in the leaſt, till the Moment they 
went up; however, this muſt be practiſed with Caution, for 
too much rough Handling will be pernicious, 

If, notwithſtanding theſe Means, the Paticnt continues in 
very ou Torture, tho' not ſo bad as to threaten an imme- 
diate Mortification, we muſt apply ſome ſort of Pultice to the 
Scrotum : That which I uſe, in this Caſe, is equal Parts of Oil 
and Vinegar, made into a Conſiſtence with Oat-meal : 
After ſome few Hours the Fomentation is to be repeated, and 
the other Directions put in Practice; and if theſe do not ſuc- 
ceed, I am inclin'd to think it adviſeable to prick the Inteſtine 
in five or ſix Places with a Needle, as recommended by Peter 
Lowe, an old Engliſh Writer, who ſays, he has often expe- 
rienced the good E ects of this Method in the Inguinal Hernia, 
when all other Means have fail'd. 

After all, ſhould the Pain and Tenſeneſs of the Part con- 
tinue, and Hiccoughs and Vomitings of the Excrements ſuc- 
ceed, the Operation muſt take place; for if you wait till a 
languid Pulſe, cold Sweats, ſubſiding of the Tumor, and em- 
phyſematous Feel come on, it will A moſt likely too late, as 
* pretty ſure Symptoms of a Mortiſication. 

o conceive rightly of the Occurrences in this Operation, 
it muſt be remember'd, that in every Species of Rupture the 
Peritoneum falls down with whatever makes the Hernia ; for 
the Contents of the Abdomen being immediately inveloped in 
this Membrane, they cannot puſh thro' any Orifice, but they 
muſt likewiſe carry a Part of it along with them : So that, in 
the Bubonocele, the Situation of the Tumor will be in the 
Cavity of the Scrotum, upon the Tunica V aginalis, and Sper- 
matic Cord, EL 

The beſt way of la og your Patient will be on a Table of 
about three Foot ods by high, letting his hang down ; 
then properly ſecuring him, you begin your Inciſion e the 
Rings of the Muſcles, beyond the Extremity of the Tumor, 
and bting it down about half the Length of he Scrotum, thro* 
the Membrana Adipoſa, which will require very little Trouble 
to ſeparate from the Peritonæum (call'd the Sack of the Her- 
nia), and conſequently will expoſe the Rupture ſor the farther 
Proceſſes of the Operation; but I cannot help, once more, re 
commending it as a thing of great Conſequence, to begin the 
external Inciſion high —_ above the Rings, ſince there is 
no Danger in that Part of the Wound ; and for want of the 
Room this Inciſion allows, the moſt expert Operators are 
ſometimes tedious in making the Dilatation. If a large Veſſel 
be open'd by the Incifion, it muſt be taken up before you pro- 


ceed further. 


When the Peritonæum is laid bare, you muſt cut thro” it 
carefully, to avoid pricking the Inteſtines; though, to ſay the 
Truth, there is not quite ſo much Danger of this Accident as is 
repreſented ; for, generally ſpeaking, the Quantity of Water 
ſeparated in the Sack of ritonzum raiſes it from the In- 
teſtine, and prevents any ſuch Miſchief. This Diſcharge of 
Water, _ follows upon wounding the Peritonaum, and 
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the Ignorance of the Structure of the Tunica Vaginalis, have 
made it ſo generally thought, chat Ruptures were received into 
the Cavity of that Tunic. | 7 
It has lately been conſider'd by ſome as an Improvement in 
the Operation, to forbear wounding the Peritonæum, and to 
return the Sack entire into the Abdomen, thinking by this 
means to make a firmer Cicatrix, and more ſurely to prevent a 
Relapſe for the future: But, beſides that this comme not 


founded on Reaſon, in the very Particular it is recommended 


for, the ſeeming Neceſſity there is of letting out the Waters 

that are frequently fetid, of taking away the mortified Part of 
the Omentum, which we cannot come at without the Incifion ; 
and laſtly, to leave an Opening for the Iſſue of the Excrements 
out of the Wound, in caſe an Eſchar ſhould drop from the In- 
teſtine ; put aut of Diſpute, in my Opinion, the Impropriety of 
this new Method. 

The Peritoneum being cut thro', we arrive to its Contents, 
the Nature of which will determine the next Proceſs ; for, if 
they be Inteſtine only, it muſt directly be reduced; but if 
there be any mortified Omentum, it mult be cut off; in order 
to which, it is adviſed to make a Ligature above the Part 
wounded, to prevent an Hemorrhage ; but it is quite needleſs, 
and in ſome meaſure pernicious, as it puckers up the Inteſtine, 
and diſorders its Situation, if made. cloſe to it. For my Part, 
I am very jealous, that Wounds of the Omentum are danger- 
ous ; on which Account I cannot paſs over this Part of the 
Operation without cautioning againſt cutting any of it away, 
unleſs it is certainly gage 1; and, when that happens, I think 
it adviſeable to cut © 
leave the reſt to ſeparate in the Abdomen, which may be done 
with as much Safety as leaving the ſame Quantity below a Li- 

ature. dc» | 

- When the Omentum is removed, we next dilate the 
Wound ; to do which with Safety, an infinite Number of In- 
ſtruments have been invented; but, in my Opinion, there is 
none we can uſe, in this Caſe, with ſo good Management as a 
Knife ; and I have found my Finger, in the Operation, a much 
better Defence againſt rricking the Bowels, than a Director 
which I intended to employ : The Knife muſt be a little 
crooked, and blunt at its Extremity, like the End of a Probe, 
Some Surgeons, perhaps, may not be ſteady enough to cut dex- 
terouſly with a Knife, and may therefore perform the Inciſion 
with Probe · ſciſſars, carefully introducing one Blade between the 
Inteſtine and Circumference of the Rings, and dilating upwards. 
When the Finger and Knife only are N the manner of 
doing the Operation will be by preſſing the Gut down with the 
fore | nay and carrying the Knife between it and the Muſ- 
cles, ſo as to dilate upwards about an Inch, which will be a 
Wound large enough. 

Ihe Opening being made, the Inteſtine is gradually to be 
puſh'd into the Abdomen, and the Wound is to be ſtitch'd up 
tor this Purpoſe ſome adviſe the quill'd, and others the inter- 
rupted Suture, to be paſs'd thro? the Skin and Muſcles ; but as 
there is not ſo much Danger of the Bowels falling out when 
a Drefling and Bandage are applied, and the Patient all the 
while kept upon his Back, but that it may be prevented by one 
or two {light Stitches thro? the Skin only, I think it by all means 
adviſeable to follow this Method, fince the Stricture of a Liga- 
ture in theſe tendinous Parts cannot but be dangerous. 

Hitherto, in the Deſcription of the Bubonocele, I have ſup- 
poſed it looſe or ſeparate in the Sack and Scrotum ; but it hap- 

ens ſometimes in an Operation, that we find not only an Ad- 
heſion of the Outſide of the Peritonæum to the Tunica 5 4 80 
lis, and Spermatic Veſſels, but likewiſe of ſome Part of the 
Inteſtines to its internal Surface; and in this Caſe there is fo 
much Confuſion, that the Operator is often obliged to extirpate 
the Teſticle, in order to diſſect away and diſentangle the Gut; 
tho', if it can be done without Caſtration, it ought. I believe, 
however, this Accident happens rarely, except in thoſe Rup- 
tures that have been a long time in the Scrotum without return- 
ing; in which Caſe the Difficulty and Hazard of the Operation 
are ſo great, that, unleſs urged by the Symptoms of an inflamed 
Inteſtine, I would not have it undertaken. I have known two 
Inſtances of Perſons ſo uneaſy under the Circumſtance of ſuch 
a Load in their Scrotum, tho* not otherwiſe in Pain, as to 
deſire the Operation, but the Event in both proved fatal; 
-which, I think, ſhould make us cautious how we expoſe a 
Life for the ſake of a Convenience only, and teach our Pa- 
rients to content themſelves with a Bag-truſs, when in this 
Condition. 

The Operation of the Bubonocele in Women fo exactiy 
reſembles that perform'd on Men, that it requires no particular 
Deſcription ; only in them the Rupture is form'd by the In- 
teſtine or Omentum falling down thro? the Paſlage of the Liga- 
mentum Rotundum into the Groin, or one of the Labia Pu 


dendi, where cauſing the ſame Symptoms as when obſtructed 


in the Scrotum, it is to be return'd 


by the Dilatation of that 
Paſlage. Sharp. $254 


only ſome of the mortified Part, and 


B UB 


Of the HAMA Cruralns, 


What bears a very near Reſemblance to the Bubenocele, is 
the Diſeaſe which modern Phyſicians uſually call a Hernia Cru- 
ralis, or Femoralis ; for it is ſeated in the r and exterior 
Part of the Thigh, near the Groin, where the Crural Vein and 

deſcend from the Belly to the Thigh. And tho” this 
Diſorder be pretty common, eſpecially to the weaker Sex, yet, 
which is ſtrange, very few have taken the Pains to examine or 
deſcribe it; but it has almoſt univerſally paſs'd, without Diſtin- 
tion, for a Bubonocele, or Hernia Inguinalis. Verheyen was 
the firſt, that I can find, who wrote any thing about a Hernia 
4 1 tho' Barbette has ſome obſcure Indications of the 

me thing. After Yerbeyen, Palfyn treated this Subject in a 
more explicit and copious manner; as did alſo, after him, Ga- 
rengeot, in his Chirurgical Works, Chapter of the Hernia 
Koch, in his Diſſertation on the Hernid Cruralis ; and Le Dran, 
in his Chirurgical Obſervations, Tome the ſecond, Garenęeot 
pretends, that Paulus was long ago acquainted with this Diſ- 
temper, but does not tell us the Place in that Author where it 
is deſcribed ; and, for my Part, I could never find any thing in 
him about it. On the ſame Occaſion he adds ſome Words. As 
taken from Barbette, which yet I do not find in that Author's 
Chapter of an Hernia. 

For the better underſtanding the genuine Nature and Proper- 
ties of this Diſeaſe, it will not be amiſs briefly to remark, from 
Writers of Anatomy, that the Place where the Muſculus Pſoas 
and Iliacus, and over them the Crural Vein and Artery, paſs 
from the Abdomen to the "Thigh, is not ſufficiently fortified to 
ſuſtain the Renitency of the Inteſtines, being incloſed only 
with the Peritonæum, the Faſcia Lata, and with the Fat and 
Skin, Moreover, in viewing a Sceleton, we may obſerve in 
the Os Ileum, above the „„ a. ſmall Depreſſure, 
which is cover'd by the lower Part of the Muſculus Obliquus 
Deſcendens, in manner of a Ligament extended archwiſe, 
which ſome call the Ligament of Ye/aliui, others the Ligament 
of Poupart. Thro? this ſmall Opening, or Arch, the Inteſtines 
or Omentum ſometimes force their Way, and fo excite a pecu- 
liar Kind of Hernia. Garengeot is of Opinion, that this Species 
of Hernia happens more frequently than others; but, for m 
Part, I have ſeen and cured Multitudes of Hernias of all kinds, 
but ſcarce ever met with two Inſtances of a Hernia Cruralys. 

"Tho? there be a very conſiderable Agreement between the 
Hernia Inguinalis and the Hernia Cruralis, it is eaſy enough to 
diſtinguiſh them by a careful Inſpection of the peculiar Places 
in which they are ſituated: For a Hernia Inguinalis is form'd 
not far from the Pudenda, where the Ring of the Muſcles of 
the Abdomen, and the 2 of the Peritonæum, the Anato- 
my of which Parts is neceſſary to be known, deſcend to the 
Scrotum, and the Tumor extends itſelf from the Ring towards 
the Scrotum. But a Hernia Cruralis affects the outer Parts of 
the Groin, uſually arifing in the uppermoſt, outer, and fore 
Part of the Thigh, above the Acetabulum, or at the Juncture of 
the Thigh with the Acetabulum. This Species of Hernia is alſo, 
for the moſt part, leſſer and rounder than the Inguinalis, and 
conſequently far more ſubject to be confounded with a Bubo; 
for the Inguinalis is uſually ſomewhat oblong in Figure, How- 
ever, ſince the Hernia Cruralis has yet no peculiar Word, that 
I know of, in Germany to expreſs it, I think it would not 
be amiſs to conſtitute two Species of Hernia Inguinalis, 
one of which ſhould be the Hernia Inguinalis interior, and 
the other, which would be the fame with the Hernia Cruralis, 
ſhould be call'd the Hernia Inguinalis exterior. 

As to what reſpects the Event and Cure of this Diſorder, it 
very little differs from what has been before obſerved and 
directed concerning the Hernia TInguinalis ; only take Notice, 
that thoſe who labour under a Hernia Cruratis ſometimes run 
a far greater Hazard of their Lives than under the Hernia Ingui- 
nalis, It is to be obſerved alſo, in the Cure of the Hernia Oru- 
ralis, that in reſtoring the prolapſed Inteſtines we take care to 
force them gently back more towards the Linea Alba, but by 
no means towards the Os Ileum, as in the Caſe of the Hernia 
Inguinalis, If the prolapſed Inteſtines can be replaced by the 
Hands, the beſt Method to eſtabliſh them in their proper Situa- 
tion is by applying a convenient Plaiſter, with a Bandage over 
it, as we Gretel for the Hernia Inguinalis: But if the Inte- 
ſtines are incarcerated, or intercepted, in ſuch a manner, that 
neither Oils, nor Ointments, nor Cataplaſms, nor Clyſters, nor 
the Fumes of the ſtrongeſt Tobacco injected, nor any other 
Medicines of this Kind, which have been before recommended, 


are of any Effect, but dreadful Symptoms begin to appear, we 


muſt next have recourſe to the chirurgical Operation, as directed 
for the Bubonocele. The Bag being laid open, in the manner 
above deſcribed, the Paſſage by which the Inteſtines burſt forth 


is to be ſomewhat enlarged; and if the Diſeaſe be recent, the 


1 according to the Example and Advice of Petit, is 
to be replaced whole and untouch'd, together with the prolapſed 
Inteſtines and Omentum, as gently as poſſible. It is not diff - 
cult, for the moſt part, to force back and reſtore the Rs, 

aue, 


— 
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becauſe, as Per beyen in his Anatomy rightly obſerves, moſt com- 
monly a very bl Portion of re Alas ſometimes only the 
outer Side, or even but a ſort of Appendicula, appear ed 
about the Thigh. The Inteſtints being thus replaced, the 
Wound muſt be very exactly bound up, in the ſame manner as 
after the Operation for the Bubonocele, which is the ready way 
to have it happily and ſpeedily conglutinated. If a more con- 
ſiderable Part of the Inteftines be fallen out, if there be a Coa- 
lition of the prolapſed Inteſtines with the next adjacent Parts, 
or if there be any other Circumſtance which hinders the con- 
venient Reſtitution of the prolapſed Parts, without Incifion of 
the Bag - or if the Diſorder, by its long Continuance, has oc- 
caſion'd a Corruption of the Inteſtines ; in theſe Caſes we muſt 
proceed, but with the greateſt Caution, to cut the Bag in the 
manner above directed; then, if the Inteſtines are ſound, they 
muſt be gently put back in their proper Place ; and if they are 
connected with the adjacent Parts, a Separation muſt be made, 
tho? with great Circumſpection, for fear of wounding the ſub- 
jacent Crural Vein and Artery, and fo expoſing the Patient to 
the Danger of preſent Death. When the Inteſtines or Omen- 
tum are found to be corrupted, you are to proceed in the man- 
ner above directed in that Caſe. Heifter, Chirurgi, See HER- 


NIA. 

BUBULA is uſed as a Subſtantive, that is, without Caro, 
by Scribonius Largus, Ne. 188, 189. and by Celſus in ſeveral 

laces, particularly, Lib. 2. — 18. where he ſays, Inter 
domeſticas Quadrupedes leviſſima Suilla et, graviſſima Bubula : 
«« Of tame Quadrupeds, Swines Fleſh is the lighteſt, and Beef 
3 * ae 8 ds the followi Preparati 

Sir Theodore Mayence recommen ollowing tion 
of the Fleſh of rig path in Caſes where obſtinate Gonorrheas 
have degenerated into habitual Stillicidiums, 


Take, ſays he, Beef indurated by the Smoak of a Fire; and 
after having taken off the external black Part, divide it 
into Filaments, which muſt be carefully freed from the Salt 
by repeated Waſhings. Then cleanſing them well with a 

owel, let them be put into an Oven, when the Bread 
is taken out of it, and dried till they are capable of being 
reduced to a Powder ; of which let two Parts be intimate- 
ly mix'd with one Part of the Powder of ripe Ivy-berries : 

t one Dram of this Powder be taken for many Morn- 
ings ſucceſſively, drinking a Glaſs of ſimple Hydromel, or 
a Pravght of the Decoction of Eryngo-root. For Con- 
ſtitutions abounding with Phlegm, it is ſufficient to dry 
the Beef without waſhing it at all. 


BUBULCA, in French, Bouvier, or Peteuſe, is a ſmall 
River-fiſh, three or four Fingers-breadth in Length, and one 
and a half in Breadth, flat, and of the Colour of Silver, It 
commonly keeps in the Mud, and is always dirty when taken. 
It is cover'd with large broad Scales, has a Mouth, and 
no Teeth, and has a forked Tail. 

The Fleſh is aperitive. des Drogues. 

BUCCA, yr4d&. The Part that lies under the Ball of the 
Cheek. Galen, Com. 2. de Artic, 

It is alſo taken for the Cheek itſelf, and ſometimes for the 
Mouth. 

BUCCACRATON, puxxexeglov. A Buccea, or Buccella, 
that is, —_— of Bread ſopp'd in Wine, which ſerved, in 
old Times, for a Breakfaſt. Caftellus, 

BUCCATUM, Glaſed. land. | 

BUCCEA, BUCCELLA, pizza, outs. A Grecau-bar- 
barous Word, fignifying ſuch a Fr t of any thing as a 
Man can put in his Bucca, or Mouth, and eat at one Time. 
Caſtellus. See Bol us. 

Paracelſus calls by the Name of Buccella the carneous Ex- 
creſcence of a Polypus in the Noſe ; becauſe he ſuppoſes it to 
be a Portion of Fleſh parting from the Bucca, inſinuating itſelf 
- intg-the Noſe. Lib. de Apoſtem. Cap. 20. 

Buccellare, in Rulandus and Fobnſm, is to feed or cram with 
Bits and Morſels. i 

BUCCELATON, Buccella purgatoria, Buccellatus purga- 
torius, Buxxire)or., A purging Medicine, made up in Form of 
a Loaf, conſiſting of 8 prepared, with its Correctives, 
and put in fermented Flour, and fo baked in an Oven, accord- 
ing to Aetius, Tetrab. 1. Serm. 3. Cap. 100, But Paulus A gi- 
neta directs it to be made into a ſolid Kind of Electuary with 
Honey, or like a Cheeſecake, after it is baked, conſiſting of 
roaſted Scammony, with the Seeds of Smallage, Aniſe, Fenel, 
and Pepper, Lib. 7. Cap. 5. | 

BUCCELLA. See Buccea. 

BUCCELLARE. See under BucczA. 

BUCCELLATUS. See Boccgraron. | 

BUCCINA, uE. The fame as Buccinvum, which ſee. 

BUCCINATOR. The Name of a Muſcle, which, by its 
Subſtance, conftitutes the Buccæ or Cheeks. 

This Muſcle is fo call'd, becauſe, in Trumpeters, it forces 


- : 
- 


the Breath. This Muſcle does not ſpring from the Gums of 
the upper, and end in thoſe of the nether Jaw; nor is it of 


ſeptem minimum ſpirarum, Liſt. Hiſt. A. A. 1 35. 


it received the Name Buſo. 


 BUE 


that Figure which vulgar Anatomiſts would perſuade us; or in- 
terwoven with various Orders of Fibres, as others pretend. It 
ariſes broad and fle{by, from the fore Part of the Proceſſus Coro- | 
ne of the lower Jaw-bone ; from hence ing with direct 
Fibres, it adheres to the Gums of both Jaws, and is ſo inſerted 
to the Angle of the Lips. | 

Through the Middle of this Muſc'e paſſes the Ductus Sali- 
valis ſuperior, which Placentinus obſerved, and call'd Vinculum 
robuftum (as Caſpar Bauhine writes). Reſules the Uſe Trum- 
peters make of this Muſcle, it alſo pulls the Lips or Mouth to 
one Side. Cowper. © 
BUCCI NUM, Oc. Buccinum album lLeve maxim, 


Hucc iim 
reftratum maj us cru ſſum, orbibus paululum pulvinatis, Ejuſd. Hiſt. 
Conch : &Q. . N 4. THE WHELK. ef 
Whelks, calcin'd, work the ſame Effects as the Purple-fiſh, 
but are of a more cauſtic Quality. Fill'd with Salt, and then 
burnt in a crude earthen Pot, they make a good Dentifrice, 
and are applied with Succeſs in Combuſtions, where it muſt be 
left alone to harden like a Shell; for, as ſoon as the burnt Place 
is * to a Cicatrix, this Medicine falls off of itſelf. A 
icklime is made of them. Dioſcorides, Lib. 2. Cap. 5. 
Whelk is 'a Sea Shell-fiſh, of which there are many 
Sorts ; but they all ſeem to agree exactly as to their Medicinal 
Virtues, being Alcalies and Abſorbents ; and, by Calcination, 
they are converted into Lime ; and theſe Properties they poſleſa 
in common with all other Shell-fiſh. 
BUCCULA. The fleſhy Part under the Chin. Caftellus. 
BUCELLATIO, A way of ſtopping the Blood, by apply- 
3 upon the Vein or Artery. Caftellus, 
UCERAS, BUCEROS, þuxtgzs, prxifes. Sce Bouct- 
RAS, 
BUCRANION, g. e, from 3%, an Ox, and eule, 
a Head. The Herb Antirrhinum, ſo call'd becauſe the outer 
Face of the Flower reſembles an Ox's Head. Blancard. 
BUCTON. A Name in Severinus Pineus, de Netis Virgi- 
nitatis, Lib. 1. Cap. 5. for that Part in Virgins, otherwiſe 
call'd HYMEN, which ſee, 
BUFFELI. A Ring made of the Horn of a Buffalo, 
which, 8 may upon the Ring-finger, is ſaid to cure the 


9 Jobn ſen. 
1 Toad. A well-known Animal, thus diſtin- 
gu 


Buro, Offic. Schrod. 5. 272. Mer. Pin. 169. Rondel de 
Aquat. 2. 221. Aldrov. de Quad, Ovip. 609. Jonſ. de Quad. 
131. Charlt, Exer. 27. Bufo five Rubeta, Raii Synop. A. 252. 
Ind. Med. 23. Bie terreſtris major, Schw. Rept. 159. Rana 
rubeta, tum paluſtris, tum terreſtris, Geſn. de Quad. G51. 64. 
THE TOAD. Dale. 

This Animal was by the Latins alſo called Rubeta, by the 
Greeks urs. and gvoaaS&, and by the Engliſh a Toad. It is 
among the Number of thoſe Animals which have only one 
Ventricle in their Heart, and is of the Frog-kind, tho” ſome- 
what larger; for which Reaſon it is by ſome called Rana ter- 
reſtris, omnium maxima, & wenenoſa. Its Body is thick, its 
Back flat and broad, its Belly turgid and inflated. Its Skin is 
full of Tubercles of an unequal Bulk ; and fo ſtrong and tough, 
that it can hardly be pierced with a ſharp-pointed Piece of 
Wood. It is of a cineritious Colour, with brown, blackiſh, 
and b eget Spots intermixed. This Animal moves ſlowly, 
is of the amphibious Kind, copulates and diſpoſes of its Eggs 
in the ſame er with other Frogs, if we except that Ame- 
rican Species of Surinam, call'd the Pipa, the Female of which 
lays her on the Back of the Male, in order to be nouriſh'd. 

"he Toad lives upon Inſects and Vegetables, but not Earth. 
It does not croak like the Frog, but makes an indiſtinct, ob- 
ſcure kind of Noiſe, ſomewhat reſembling the Word Gru, or 
rather Bu ; from which Circumſtance, ſome are of Opinion, 
In the Winter, and in the Day- 
time, eſpecially when the Sun ſhines, it is found lurking in 
ſhady Places, Fens, Stables, Collections of Stones, and in 
Garden-beds, eſpecially under Sage. It is alſo ſometimes 
found in the Hearts of Stones, but theſe are Circumſtances 
which come more properly under the Conſideration of the Natu- 
ral Hiſtorian, than of the Phyſician, The Toad is by ſome 
affirmed to be a very long-liv'd Animal. Some ate of Opi- 
nion, that the Toad is called Rubeta, from Rubus ; becauſe 
they are found among the Bramble-buſhes in Nurſeries and 
Hedges. Others think it receiv'd the Name Rubeta from the 
reddiſh Spots ſometimes found on its Belly. But theſe are Con- 
troverſies of too trifling a Nature to deſerve our Attention or 


Regard. 

The Toad is killed by being covered over with Tar, by 
ſprinkling Salt of Tartar upon it, or by being laid upon om 
mon Salt; ſee Oligerus Jacobæus de Ranis, Eph. N. C. D. or 
by the Juice of Tobacco, Etmulley obſerves, that Toads, up- 
on having Oil of Tartar per Deliquium apply'd to them, expreſs 
the moſt exquiſite Senſe of Pain by their Geſticulations, and 
ſoon after die. Gardeners commonly baniſh Toads from their 

Ground, 


Ground, by burning old Leather upon it; ſee Jo. Baptiſta 
F< conn de Florun Cultura. c the ee . 
teen Toads and Serpents ; ſee Epb. N. C. D. 1. a. 1. 0. 137. 
The Antipathy between them and Spiders is ſo commonly 
known, thin it is ſufficient only to mention it; but it will not 
be improper to add a Circumſtance mentioned by Helmont, 
which is, that when the Toad perceives itſelf wounded by the 
Spider, and begins to ſwell, it has immediate Recourſe to the 
narrow-leay'd Plantain, in order to prevent its own Death. 
But Vaſſinerus ſeems to doubt of the Truth of this Obſervation. 
Sce ARANEA. 

Whether it is owing to this 2 that the Toad, in 
dry Weather, and when the Sun ſhines, does not come Abroad 
without being arm'd with Rue, for fear of meeting with the 
Spider, as ebe, Mund. Subt. T. 2. aſſerts, I leave others 
to determine; only of this we are certain, that moſt Gardeners 
think Rue diſagrecable to the Toad, ſince they plant their Sage 
in alternate Rows with Rue, in order to fave it from the Poiſon 
of that Animal. It is repugnant to Experience, that Toads are 

roduc'd from the Bodies of Ducks when buried, as is rted ; 

auſe, when alive, they were fond of eating Toads ; ſee Kir- 
cherus. From this Circumſtance, however, we learn, that 
Toads devour'd by Ducks do not prove poiſonous to them, 
Neither do Ants ſuſtain any Harm from them, ſince, according 


to the ſame Author, a Toad thrown into a Neſt of theſe Inſects, 


is ſoon conſumed and eat up by them. Now ttis certain, that 
neither Ducks Fleſh, nor Ants, are poſſeſs'd of a poiſonous 


Quality; but that the Toad proves hurtful and poiſonous to 


Mankind is ſufficiently plain, from numberleſs Inflances ; and 
the Load which lives in uw Places is ſaid to be more hurtful and 
poiſonous than that found in moiſt and marſhy Places; and 
thoſe found in dark and cold Places are thought to be more 
noxious than others. Authors inform us, that, Strawberries, 
and other Vegetables, contaminated by the Saliva or Urine of 
the "Toad, have, if uſed in Food without being waſh'd, pro- 
duced very bad Conſequences by their poiſonous Quality; ſee 
Tranciſci Foelis Opera Medica. Concerning the poiſonous 
Effects produc'd by frequently handling a Stone, with which a 
Toad had been Frick, ſee Eph. N. C. D. 2. a. 1. 0. 134+ 


a. 5. App. . a. 6. o. 113. 

That the Water in which T oads live, when warm'd, produces 
poiſonous Effects on the Perſons who bathe in it, we are told 
in Eph, N. C. Cent. 3. p. 256. That the Air alſo in Places 
much frequented by Toads, does Harm to the Lungs, we are 
told by Valentinus, in his Pandectæ Medico-legales. hen the 
Toad is enraged, he is ſaid to diſcharge his Urine in the Eyes of 
his Perſecutor ; and by that means make Repriſals for the In- 
jury done him, ſince it is thought to be poſſeſs'd of a _7 
highly prejudicial to the Eyes. But Brown doubts of the I'ru 
of this Fae, and is of Opinion, that the Toad cannot properly 
be ſaid to piſs, but, like Birds, diſcharges its Urine and Fœces 
from one and the ſame Paſſage ; Brown's Vulgar Errors. Ac- 
cording to Valliſnerus, the Toad diſcharges its Urine, which is 
yellow and oleous, from a Paſlage allotted ſolely for that Pur- 
poſe, But 'tis known from inconteſted FaQts, that this Urine 
is not of a poiſonous Quality, whether exhibited internally, or 
apply'd externally. Beſides, an Ophthalmic Virtue is aſerib'd 
to the Urine of the Toad ; and this a certain Phyſician informs 
us he experienc'd on himſelf ; for, whilſt he look'd at a large 
Toad, which he had run through with his Sword, the Toad, 
with a violent Impetus, diſcharged his Urine in his Face and 
Right Eye, by which Accident a troubleſome Itching was ex- 
cited for about the Space of half an Hour; after which his Eye 
was not only as well as it was before, but rather clearer, and 
its Sight ſtronger; for it had formerly been ſubject to Redneſs 
and Dimneſs ; ſee Eph. N. C. D. 3. a. 7: . 59. Another 
Phyfician calls the Ophthalmic Virtue of the Toad's Urine in 
Queſtion ; becauſe the Quack at Venice, who provok'd a Toad 
to piſs. in his Mouth, paid for his Folly, by loſing his Life half 
an Hour after, though he immediately made uſe of his boaſted 
Antidote, in order to prevent the fatal Conſequences that might 
enſue ; and this Phyſician is of Opinion, that the Liquor diſ- 
charged by Toads, when attack'd by Men, is not their Urine, 
but a Liquor darted from their Eyes, which, when a certain 
Perſon who had ſtruck a Toad, receiv'd into his Left Eye, he 
immediately felt an Itching in that Eye, which was ſoon after 
ſeiz d with a burning Heat, an Inflammation, a Swelling, and 
a kind of Blindneſs, accompany'd with a darting Pain. But 


theſe Symptoms were at laſt removed by repeated Inſtillations 
of the expreſs'd Juices of the greater Houſleek, and the broad- 


leav'd Plantain; ſee Eph. N. C. Cent. 4. o. 107. Others 
aſcribe a venomous Quality both to the Blood, to the Sa- 
liva, of the Toad, but more eſpecially to the latter ; ſee Foreff, 
O3/. Med. L. 30. Obſ. 6. & 7. in Schol, Some are of Opi- 
nion, that Nature herſelf has wiſely diſtinguiſh'd venomous 
Animals by their 

aſſerted, that the Perſon who gazes long on an ill-colour'd 
Toad of an horrid Aſpect, becomes pale, and aſſumes an icte- 
ritious Colour. If *tis true, that this Circumſtance really hap- 
pens, I am of Opinion, that it is not to be accounted for from 


y and horrid Colour. Some have alſo 


any EMuvia paſſing from the Animal to the Perſon, but from 
his being ſtruck with Terror upon reflefting on the poiſonous 
Nature of the Toad, and his entertaining a Notion, that it can 
exert its hurtful Qualities at a Diſtance; for a Toad is com- 
monly call'd the 2 N of Poiſon, and contagious 
Virulence. Dioſcorides, L. 6, C, 31. ſays, that a Toad ſwal- 
lowed excites Tumors; and that by ſuch a Misfortune the Skin 
becomes pale, and at laſt as yellow as Box- wood; the Patient 
is rack'd with a Difficulty of Breathing, his Breath becomes ill- 
ſcented, he is afflicted with the Hiccough, and ſometimes an 
involuntary Effuſion of the Semen enſues. The Patient is re- 
liev'd by Vomiting, by liberal Draughts of Wine, and by take- 
ing two Drams of the Root of common Reed, or an equal 
Quantity of the Cyperus, _ By-and-by the Patient muſt be 
forc'd to walk hard, or run, in order to carry off the Torpor 
with which he is ſeiz'd. He muſt alſo be waſh'd every Day. 

Paulus Ægineta, L. ES 36. ſays the ſame thing. Caſpar 
Caldera affirms, that the Eggs of the Toad, allo d, kill 
he" ſuddenly, and produce moſt violent Pains of the Stomach ; 
and that ſuch as have the Misfortune to ſwallow them die, 
with their Bellies prodigiouſly inflated. According to Barths- 
line, in A. Haſfn. 4 Toad eld in the Hand cures it, after it 
has been hurt by another Load. Boerhaave, in his In/titutiones 
Medicæ, F 1144. claſſes Toads among the heteroclite Poiſons, . 
deſtructive of Life, whoſe Virtues are not as yet ſufficiently 
underſtood, which kill in a manner not eaſily to be accounted 
for; and which, beſides the general Antidotes, ſuch as Vomits, 
aqueous, emollient, laxative and oleous Subſtances, call for ſpi- 
rituous Acids, ſaline Subſtances, and ſuch as reſiſt Putrefaction. 
Among the Poiſons moſt remarkably poſſeſs'd of a deleterious 
Quality, is the American Toad, by the Braſilians call'd Cururu, 
and by the Portugueſe Capo, which has Excreſcences from both 
Sides of its Head, reſembling large Watts. This Species is 
very large, and ſwell'd as big again as the European Toad. It 
is of a cineritious or bay Colour: Its Urine and Saliva produce 
diſmal Conſequences, whether internally uſed, or externally ap- 
plied ; but ſtill more terrible Effects are brought about by ſwal- 
lowing its Blood, its Fat, and eſpecially its Gall. The moſt 
wicked and abandon'd of the Inhabitants, and ſome others after 
their Example, torrify theſe Loads, and reduce them to a Po.]. 
der, of which they prepare poiſonous Draughts, which, exhi- 
bited in the ſmalleſt 7 immediately bring on Inflamma⸗ 
tions, and Dryneſs of the Fauces and Throat, Difficulty of 
Breathing, coughs, Vomitings, Dyfenteries, Faintings, 
Dimneſs of Sight, nvulſions, Deliriums, and Paleneſs. If 
there is room left to hope any thing from Medicines, Evacua- 
tions are to be made by Vomit and Stool ; and the Remains of 
the Poiſon are to be eliminated by Exerciſe and the Bath, and 
by putting the Patient into an hot Oven, or into the Belly of 
a freſh-kill'd Animal. The general compound Alexipharmics 
are to be exhibited for ſome Da s, and the Patient order'd to 
drink Infuſions or Decoctions of ſuch Roots as are produced in 
the Country, and look'd upon as Antidotes againſt Poiſon. But 
above all, the Herb by them call'd Nhamli is to be exhibited, 
ſince it ſeems to have received from bountiful Nature a Quality 
capable of curing, or at leaſt allaying and mitigating, ſo formi- 
dable a Diſorder. The moſt profligate and wicked of theſe 
Barbarians 2X up this Species of Load in the Sun, collect its 
Spume and Gall, and keep them as ſecret and ſlow-killing Poi- 
ſons, Piſo, L. 5. C. 15. The Figures of the American Toads 
may be ſeen in Albinus Seba. 

urner gives the following Account of the Toad. 

Among us, ſome believe, we are more afraid of them than 
there is Occaſion for; and there have been found thoſe who 
have been very familiar with them; and that upon ſome Wager 
or Frolick have eat them, and commend them for as great Dain- 
ties as the Frog. But let not Peoples fooliſh Preſumption, who 
have by ſome ſingular Accident, as a full Stomach beforehand, 
or ſome Idioſyncracy, eſcaped freed, induce others to take the 
like Freedom, leſt <4 pay dearly for their Folly, as did a Per- 
ſon I knew many Years ago, who putting the Head of one of 
them into his Mouth for ſome time, whether by the Bite, or 
Slaver only, of the Creature, communicated to his Tongue and 
Lips, as get 1 Night, and the next Day, both ſo ſwelled, 
that he could not pronounce any Word plain for ſeveral Days 
after, and was in no ſmall Danger of being famiſh'd, by reaſon 
of the ſaid Tumor affecting the back Parts of his Throat, with 
the Muſcles ſubſervient to utition. 

Redi, inſtancing in ſome who eat theſe Creatures without 
Harm, ſubjoins, that though the Toad may happen to prove no 
Poiſon in the Whole, yet may it envenom outwardly ; an Ex- 
ample whereof he gives in a Boy, who ſtumbling on a Toad, 
and after throwing Stones? at it, ſome Juice from the bruiſed 
Toad chanced to light upon his Lips, whe they ſwelled 
each to about the Thickneſs of two Thumbs; and he neglect- 
ing to uſe what might * to reſtore them, they have 
go in that miſ-ſhapen Size ever ſince, Phile/. Tranſ. Abr. 

2. | 

Ardoynus obſerves, that as he came from the Univerſity of 
Bologna in Italy, (where be had newly taken his Doctor's = 

| + gree 
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Gentlewoman, being catry d 
icion of poiſoning the Man, 


upon, that ſhe might not be _— to have deprived him of 

Life, without whom the could not live herſelf. Upon which, 

by Order of the Magiſtrate, the was order'd to be dug up 

and burnt ; when, turning the Ground, behold, a larpe and 

y Toad — —— is ſaid to be much de- 

hted with this Plant; and which be, fays our Author, 
have firſt conſider d, who compil'd that C 
Cur moriatur Homo, cui Salvia creſcit in Horto? 

This Zet of Sage is however more rationally attributed to 
the poiſonous Eggs of Inſets lodg'd on the Leaves. | 
neg opting 
and rou ums they fo ftrei pre t 
on; — they will — heir Paid! thereinto, and ſo over the 
whole Body, by the Pores of the preſſed Part. Moreover they 
caſt forth their Venom by Urine, Spittle, Vomit, or Slaver, 
upon Herbs, but chiefly, upon Stra ies, which they are 


reported tly to Hence man 
*cqught their Deaths. A ſad I 


belonging td their Inn, and guthering ſome P t 
bad fally Jaw, they wen Ge with a Vert, and Io 
in'd, they, were ſeized with a Vertigo, 
Linted, and had Convulſions 3 they ſtammer'd with 
their Lips, and their Tongues black, looking fright- 
fully, continually vomiting, with cold Sweats, the Forerunners 
of which qui enſued, their Bodies becoming 
ſwell'd, by reaſon whereof there was 
juſt-Saſpicion, that 8 been 2 ; and the Hoſt, with 
| Gueſts at that Time in the Houſe, were 
apprehended ; and, being examin'd, they all conſtantly, and 
with one Voice, aſſerted their Innocence ; enings that 
had all the ſame Proviſion with the dead Parties, 
eat and drank, ra into their 
ine. A Phyſician was aſk d the Queſtion, whether 
might be poiſoned : He anſwered affirmatively. But, to 
come to the Purpoſe, it muſt appear whether any venomous 
3 
pronounced, re, 
was by the Eye true ; for x Fray E Arey ye 


Sage was found a Hole in the 


out upon pouring in hot Water, made it credible, that 
the Herb was poiſoned their Shaver, or- venomous Urine. 


reckons the turning ellow, Swelling, difſi- 


Nc. to which Sennertus joins a growing 
the 


e 
mes dropping out of * t dtu 
faith Haffenreffer, which ſhe communicates — b or 
Urine, . Spittle, or Vomit, but her very. Breath or Halitus 
emitted will affect thoſe who ſtand 'too.near her,, _ 
As W if the Poiſon was receiv'd inwardly, Vo- 
miting is propoſed for the immediate Diſcharge of the ſame, to- 
gether with proper Clyſters ; and afterwards the common Alexi- 
rmacs, ſuch as Venice-treagle. diſſolved in a Glaſs of good 
ine, wheteby the Patient apy; be, diſpoſed, to» ſweat ; for 
ciſe, or the Uſe of warm 


Juice of /Betony, of Plantain, and Mugwort. Pliay wri 
Sat their Heart and Spleen aid Fata; but th e Ta 
OL. J. ; 


* 
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| thereof, like thaſe. of other venomous; Am 
er. will ſympathetically (as reported) extzact 
own re. A ien wer? 202: | ; vi : 
 Rondeletins, in his Tra#. de Piſcibus, affirms the ſame things 
of the deleterious Property of this Creature, with other; yet 
he ſays. they | ſeldom bite, but caft forth either their Urine, 
ich they gather in_a large Quantity in a great Bladder, or 
elſe their venomous Spittle, or even Breath, againſt thoſe wy 
meet with, or aſſail. Beſides, the Herbs which they taint wi 
heir ſaid Breach, but much more ſuch as are imbued with the 
or Urine, are ſufficient to deſtroy thoſe who cat them. 

.- The aforeſaid Hafferreffer aſſerts, in general, that the Bites 
and. Stings of the 21. are to be treated much alike with 
thoſe of the Viper, and ſerpentine Kind. The Spittle, Urine, 
Sanies of the Toad, ſays he, muſt be cleanſed well away with 
rine, or Salt-water ; or if the Poiſon was taken inwardly, 
are to ure Vomiting ; and farther, to take off all the 
Symptoms E the Confettio Diaſulphuris, thus deicrib'd 


Take of yellow Sulphur, of the Seeds of white Henbane, of 

_  Cardamoms, .. Storax, and Myrrh, each one Ounce ; of 

Opium, and Saffron, each two Drams ; of Caſſia Lignea, 

fix Drams ; and of white Pepper, two Ouncey: Let them 

be triturated, paſs'd through a Sicrce, and made up into 

a Conſection with Honey. | | 

For this Uſe he alſo takes Notice of the Cray-fiſh, and Cen- 

tian- root, exhibited internally, whilſt the Place is drefs'd exter- 
nally with the following Medicine: | 


Take three Heads of 'Garlick ; and of Caſtor, one Dram : 


or ſome Preparation 


Let chem be triturated, mixed with old Oil, and apply d 


by way of Plaiſter: Or, 

Take of Gum Sagapenum, Caſtor, Aſa fertida, Pigeon's 
Dung, Calamint, and Penyroyal, each three Drams ; 
Oil of Olives, and Pitch, each a ſufficient Quantity: 
Make up into a Plaiſter. 


 Squills alſo boiled with Meal, and Meal of the Orobus min- d 
wich Vinegar, are properly apply'd to the Part ; Or, 


Take Nitre, Muſtard, common Salt, and Sal Ammoniac ; 
make into a Liniment, with ſtrong Vinegar : Or, 


Take Garlick, Salk, and Pigeon's Dung, each 
Mix all ther, and of Plaiſter, 
TALE Ie Oy 


Since from what has been ſaid tis obvious, that in all Na- 
tions Toads are look'd upon as poiſonous Animals, it now re- 
mains, that we take Notice of other Circumſtances rela- 
tive to this Animal. That Toads, then, may be ſafely eaten, 
provided their Sweat, Spit, or Urine, are not ſwallow'd, is 
aſlerted by Berelk, Cent. 2. Obſ. 37. People who have had 
the Misfortune-to eat boil'd Toads inſtead of Frogs, have felt 
no more terrible Conſequences from the Uſe of ſuch a diſagree- 
able Food, than a gentle Excoriation of the Lips, Palate, 
Tongue, and Fauces,; from which Circumſtance Yalli/neri 

that the Fleſh of Toads is by no means of a poi» 
ſonous Quality, but abounds with a volatile diuretic Cle, 
which, when, reduc'd to Powder, may be of excellent Service 
in the Dropſy.  Mundius affirms, that the Toad, that hated 
has Fleſh not al uſeleſs ; for, ſays he, by eat- 
ing Toads, and by the natural Salubrity of the Air, the Lues 
Venerea is in ſome American Iſlands moſt infallibly cured. 
In Eph. N. C. D. 2. a. 7. 0. 167. we have an Account of 


Parts : 
Turner, 


67 
28 who. affirm'd, that the Whole of a Toad's 
wicht ſaſely be eaten, provided the Head was only 
gning this Reaſon for his Aſſertion, that the 
Toad, at'onee enrag'd and terrify'd at the the Sight of any Per- 
ſon, — — the Force of his Poiſon to his Eyes, and 
the anterior Parts of bis Head, by which means no Parts of 
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Head, and 2 Eyes, this Concluſion does not ſeem 
improbable. But the Toad does nut for this! Reafon ceaſe to 
be properly claſſed among the venomous Animals; for tho” 
the Viper is not only eaten, but applied to medicinal Purpoſes, 
when the Head, which about the Teeth contains a Bag filled 
with a deleterious Liquor, is thrown away, 0 the Vipet does 
not on this account ceaſe to be a poiſonous Animal. N 
In what Caſes the Toad is uſed for medicinal Purpoſes, I 
now come to conſider, Etmuller, then, informs us, that a live 
Toad, bruiſed, proves an effectual Medicine for the Bite of the 
Viper, and other poiſonous Serpents, when applied” to the 
wounded Part. In Velſch. Hecat. 1. OH. 53. we have an 
Account of a Country-man bit by a Serpent, and that in ſo 
violent a manner, that his Hand and Arm immediately ſwell'd 
to a prodigious Bulk; and the Poiſon reaching his Heart, he 
was ſeized with frequent Faintings, ſo that he ſeem'd to be on 
the very Brink of Death. But, after having tried all the ordi⸗ 
nary Methods to no Purpoſe, he was ly reſtored by the 
Application of entire Toads dried, which ſwelled wonderfully 
by the Poiſon they extracted. The Patient in the mean time 
had internal Alexipharmics exhibited to him. Some Authors, 
as. Helmont informs us, order live Toads to be applied over 
both Kidneys, for removing the Dropſy, by a plentiful Diſ- 
charge of Urine. Paracelſus affirms, that Toads are of 
fingular Service in the Cure of peſtilential Buboes in the Groin, 
and ſuch as Women are afflicted with. His Method of pre- 
paring them js, to thruſt a Piece of Wood thro? their Heads, 
to hang them up till dry, and then to macerate and mollity 
them in Roſe- water, after which they muſt be applied to the 
Bubo ; and he aflirms, that they extract the peſtilential Ve- 
nom, ſince by applying four or five of them fucceflively the 
all become wandertelly tumid by the Poiſon they have bib d. 
Helmant, when making mention of theſe Circumſtances, con- 
feſſes, that he has applied Toads to Buboes and Eſchars in the 
Heads, Breaſts, and other Parts of Men and Women, and 
that he always found they afforded a ſpeedy Relief and Miti- 
gation of the Pain; but could never obſerve, that a Toad ap- 
plied in this manner became in the leaſt tumid. I ſhall here 
enumerate the anti-peſtilential Virtues of the Toad, in the 
Words of the learned Kramerus: ** I know, ſays he, ſeveral 
« Country-people, as alſo Mr. Stei tarte, n enn at Vien- 
« a, who, by attending People infected with the Plague, 
„ have, if we except Carbuncles, been ſeized with all the 
«« Symptoms of that Diſorder, eſpecially beginning Buboes. 
And for a Cure they uſed no other Means than covering 
« themſelves lightly with Bed-cloaths, and applying whole 
« 'Toads dried in the Air, and up in Cloths, to both 
«« Arm-pits, to the Thighs, and to the Perinsum between 
the Scrotum and the Anus, They kept themſelves eaſy al- 
« ſo during the Tranfpiration of the Matter, and, for carrying 
<< it on more effectually, they kept the Toads at the above- 
« mention'd Parts till 9 would ſwell no more by the Pi- 
<< fon they extracted. After which they remov'd them, and 
in their ſtead put other Toads three or four times ſucceſſive- 
10 PA till they felt themſelves reliev' d.“ | 
ranci/cus 2 affirms, that a Toad run thro* with a ſharp 
Probe, dried in the Air, and moiſtened in V , if applied 
to peſtilential Carbuncles, extracts all the from the 
Body. Helmont allo from the Load prepared an Amulet for 
the Plague; and others, as Etmuller informs us, prepare Amu- 
lets for the ſame Purpoſe of the Bones of Toads, or whole 
Toads mixed up with Ifing-glaſs, which they ſay extract the 
Poiſon, and prove à Preſervative, if hung about the Neck! 
Others bruiſe whole Toads, boil them in Vinegar of Roſes or 
Rue, and with Mucilage of Tragacanth make them up into Tro- 
ches, which they wear about the Neck. Others order the 
Toad itſelf, thruſt thro in June or Juh, and hung up till 
dry, to be hung on the Region of the Heart, as an Amulet 
againſt the Plague. But the laſt Author immediately ſubjoins, 
that he was t * 1 certain ſkilful Phyſician, that in the Ap- 
lication of 'T there was a Neceſſity for diſtinguiſhing 
— That if the Plague ariſes from à terreſtrial and in- 
coercible Gas, ing from the Mines and Caverns of the 
Earth, in ſuch a Caſe Amulets prepared of Toads were pro- 
„ becauſe the Toad attracts ſuch a Gas as a proper Aliment: 
Bur that, when the Plague ariſes from an unlucky Inſſux of 
the Stars, the moſt proper Amulet was prepated from Spiders, 
ſince they attracted the-Poiſon of the Alr. Ses run. 
The learned Valli ſueri thinks it probable, chat a Toad; or 
its Skin, applied to , or other hard Tumors, — 2 
tribute conſiderably to their Reſolution, and alſo to the deterg- 
ing ſordid Ulcers ; but he does not believe; that it can defend 
the Perſon who wears it againſt the l {--'Befides, by Er- 
owller: we are told, that a Toad hung about the 
or in the Pit of the Stomach, or applied” to the Arm- pits, or 
even held in the Hand, moſt ually und cures all 


kinds af Hæmorr and more eſpecially ſuch as happen in 
malignant Fevers, |-pox, and — Diſorders of a 
2 nod. Port for en WE”; 


- Hilliz in his Pharmaceatice* Rationality has theſe Words) 
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% A Silken 


to be an 


ed dons. of the Sun, . 
, when carefully preſerv d in a tempera 
— bo to the Teltimonies of a 5 of celebrated 
Authors, an excellent Remedy in Diſorders, whether 
exhibited in z but cautiouſly, and in ſome proper Ve- 
hicle; or externally uſed when ' incloſed in Bags, or mixed 
with Plaiſters, Ointment, or Cataplaſms. Thus the 
Powder of dry*d Toads was the celebrated Secret of Kyprrn;, 
for the Cure of the Aſcites, He" prepar'd them in"this man- 


ake Toads; and after having cut off their - Heads, and 

lled out their Inteſtines, dry them in the Sun, and re- 
age ply ding. 1 aakury the Patient is to 

e ten or fifteen Grains, in an equal Quantity of Sugac, 
This Medicine may be exhibited three or * different 
times, but in ſuch a manner; that three or four Days may 
intervene betwixt each time ; for it is a very draſtic Pre- 
paration. . 


Theſe Toads may alſo be dry'd in an Oven, and reduc'd to 
a fine Powder: Etmuller, that the Medicine may produce its 
Effects the more infallibly, adviſes, that the Toads ſhould 
be killed in the Month < — A dry'dToad-incloſed, in a 
Silken Bag, with a proper Quantity of the Moſs of the Sloe- 
tree, when applied to the Navel of a Woman afflifted with a 
terrible Hzmorrhage of the Uterus, ſtopp'd the Flux as ſoon 
as it was warm on the Part, as we are told in Eph: N. C. D. 1. 


2 wa As aber 

ufontm Cinis of the Brandenburg Diſpenſatory, the 
Bufo praparatus in that of Edinburgh, and the Pulvis Athio- 
picus of Bates, which he calls ſo on account of its Blackneſs, 
are no more but large live Loads burn'd to Aﬀſhes, in a new 
earthen Veſſel. Phe Dofe, according to Bates, is half a Dram 
and upwards, in the Small-pox. He affitms of it; that it re- 
lieves the Patients; tho? at the Point of Death; and ſays, that 
ſome highly extol it for the Cure of the Dropſy. } 

It is by other Authors recommended to be p_ into 2 Silken 
or Linen Bag, and hung upon the Breaſt for Incontinencies of 
Urine, ariſing from a Violence done to any of the Parts. 
Eph. N. C. vol. 1, o. 227. Mifftenus ——— + Toad put 
into the Oven alive, that it may become dry gradually as it dies, 
to be reduc'd to Powder, and form'd into a Peultice, with 
Barley-meal and human Saliva or Urine. This Poultice he or- 
ders to be laid on x Cloth, and applied to peſtilential Carbun- 
cles or Buboes. In a Quarter of an Hour after the Applica- 
tion, he ſays, the Pain will be entirely remov'd, and in two 
Hours a perfect Suppuration will be brought about. | 

The ſame Author propoſes another very ſingufar Benefit, 
which would accrue to the Inhabitants of Naples from the Uſe 
of this Cataplaſm, which was, that by its means they might 
know whether Diſorders that Bret like the Plague were 
really peſtilential or not. In dubious Caſes, ſays he, let it 
„ be applied to the Carbuncles; the Buboes, or any other 
„ Tumors which ſhall happen to appear; and, if they are real- 
„ ly of the peſtilential kind, the Pain of them will be re- 
% mov'd in a Quarter of an Hour; within two Hours a per- 
ce fect Suppuration will be form'd, and the Bubo or Carbun- 
«© cle being 3 tm the peſtilential Venom diffuſed thro* 
„ the whole Body will be drawn forth, if the Phyſician be 
« duly careful! On the contrary; if the Tumor is not pe- 
1 ſtilential, but malignant, tho” not of the contagious kind, 
<< the Application of the Plaiſter will produce no Remiſſion of 
„ the Pain, neither will any ion 2 dut the Tu- 
222 in 23 and be attended with 
$97 toms that ge accompany o er malig- 
© nant Tuna which are 9 contagious kind.” * 
With d to the Preparation of this Cataplaſm, Nrame- 
ru aſſirms, thut the Urine of the Perſon to whom it is to be 
apply d, is "moſt ly uſed in its Compoſition. Afﬀteer- 
wards he on to inform us; 1ſt} That he was induc'd to 
make Trial of che Cataplaſm of Aafitanus, by obſerving, 
that peſtilential Buboes with * Difficulty yielded to other To- 
pics. 2dly,” That this Cataplaſm immediately on its firſt Ap- 
plication to Buboes, produced” ſuch intolerable Pains, that 
many Patients entirely refuſed'to bear them. „ That this 
Cataplaſm 1 it becomes dry, adheres ſo ſtrom the Bu- 
does, and Parts adjacent, that it can ſcarce be torn them 
with the Finger. Athhy, That when it is once become dry, 
ie ceaſes t0'prodiice"any further" ain. $thly, That the Bu- 
boes do. not ſuppufnte by its means in twenty-four Hours, 
6thly, That they require three or four Days for that Purpoſe, 
whereas by other Topics the very ſame Buboes could not be 
ſoften'd; and brought to 2 Suppuration, in leſs than a Fort- 


night, 


BU. 


to à certain Ichor. 
thl 
2 er 


Mi juſt Reaſon to declare in Favour of the ſpecific anti- 
peſtilential Virtues of the Toad: "He recommends this Affair 
to the diligent Conſideration of other Phyftcians, and refers 
his Reader to an Appendix he wrote to Behrens Treatiſe on 
e publiſhed in the German e in 1713, in 
which Work he from his own Experience wartnly recommetids 
2 topical Preſervative prepar'd of Toads, and Roots of the 
Carline-thiffle redue'd to a Powder, and incloſed in a proper 


* the Cure of a Cancer, 111 and. more particy- 
larly unexulcerated Cancers in the Breaſts of Women, Toads 
are of ſingular Service, either calcin'd alone, or dry'd to ſuch 
a Degree, that may be reduc'd to a Powder. The Me- 
thod of applying this Powder is to ſprinkle it on the Part af- 
fected. is Powder may alſo be mix'd with Orpiment and 
Soot, and apply'd, when ſpread, upon a Pledget moiſten'd-with 
Saliva. e are alſo told, that many Patients labour- 
ing under epidemical es have been happily recover'd 
by the Uſe of this Powder, which operates as a Sudorific. 
Some preſcribe half a Dram of it and upwards in the Small- 
pox. D. Carlins recommends the Powder of calcin'd Toads, 
mixed with the Powder of blue Linen Cloth burnt, in = 
lepſies of adult Perſons attended with an Inſpiſſation of t 
Juices; and affirms, that as much of it as may be taken at 
twice upon the Point of a ſmall Knife, has in ſome epileptic 
Patients produc'd the moſt happy and ſurpriſing Effect. He 
alſo informs us, that a Doſe from ten to twenty Grains of the 
Powder of calcin'd Toads, exhibited internally, wonderfull 
mitigates arthritic Pains, and more eſpecially thoſe with whi 
Wounds are attended. Com, Lit. for the Year 17 33. p. 210. 
In the ' ſame Work for the Year 1735, we have an Ac- 
count of two Boys, whb towards the latter End of a pe- 
ſtilential Diſorder, in which they had been long afflicted with 


Carbuncles and Buboes, together with an univerſal Anaſarca 


and Dropſy, were cured by à plentiful Diurefis excited by the 
Powder of 'Toads, mixed with Salt of Watitiwood daily ex- 


hibited. | 
The diaphoretic Virtue of this Powder, by which it mult” 
of courſe contribute to the Cure of a 1. accidental - 
ly diſcover'd, as Boecler from Solenander us in the fol- 
lowing Hiftory. At Nome a certain Man had the Misfortune 
to be afflicted with a Dropſy, and his Wife, thinking much of 
the Expences laid out for his Cure, maliciouſly reſold to * | 
ſon him; for which Purpoſe ſhe gave him a Doſe of the Pow-" 
der of a Toad calcin'd in an en Veſſel, by which means 
a very plentiful Diſc of Urine was pn*d: But the 
Wife, heartily wearied of fo uſeleſs and expenſive a Husband, 
was exceedingly deſirous to put an End to his miſerable Life* 

a ſudden Death. With this View ſhe exhibited the ſame 

wder a ſecond time, by which means the Waters were plen- 
tifull 3 Urine, and the Patient cured. us 
the Views of and Avarice were diſappointed, and what” 
was hellifhly intended for a Poiſon, happily prov'd a noble and 
efficacious icine. | SF 

As for the Powder and Aſhes of the Toad, tis highly pro- 


bable, that the Effects they produce in Conſtitution, are 
to be aſcribed to an acrid Stimulus of a 


es of Drive or 

of a ſalino-alcaline Nature. Hence Diſthatpes of Urine or 
Sweat are excited according to the Conſtitutioſ of the Patient, 
or the particular Regimen he uſes. For this Reaſon” mah 
preſcribe two Drams of the Powder of Toads to be taken by. 
thoſe who have the Misfortune to be ſe with peftilencial 
Diforders, Some Authors of undoubted Learning and” Vetd- 
city alſo affirm, that the ſame Powder is ati excellent Medi- 
cine for expelling Poiſon: Hence the Powder of incinetated 
Toads is by Helvetiur called the Sudorific Powder. The ſu- 
dorific Quality of the Toad is ſufficiently, confirafd” by the 
Caſe of a certain Countryman, who, When ſeized with the 
e; boiled a Toad witty all its Inteftiges in 10 r: and, 

after he had boiled it, be eat the Whole of it, and dtank the 
Broth; However terrible this Medicine might appear, it was 
followed with' very happy Effects; * for by its means incredible 
Diſcharges' of Sweat Vrine were "excited; and theſe con- 
_ for a —_— 3 of the Peſtilence was 
expelled, and the Patieiſ's Strength g returning, a 
thorough Cure was brou Mes * r 
From theſe Qualities, 
the Efficacy of the Toad's Heart, which, when dry d, reduc'd 


$ 


„ to Powder, and exhibited uh ir Vie the Patti, 


in which a drv'd Toad has been boil'd. 


yet their Surfaces were 
Lex, ſo ſurpriſing and 


Toad, uſed as an Amulet, can cure Incontine 


think, we are alſo to account for” 


BUN 


in ſome Caſes cured quartan Agues. I muſt not on this Occaſſomm 
get to mention another Cure of the faid Fever which: is 

to be an infallible one, and conſiſts in drinki 57 

' » By this Medicine the 

febrile Matrer is Romney evacuated by Vomit, U and 

Sweat. Eph. N. C. D. 2. 4. f. 5. 104. 4. f. f. 7 2 The 

ſmall Bones either of the fore or hind 1 of the Toad, 

which, when exhibited internal "4 raduce, according to Ktmul- 

py E in the Cure of the Epi- 

130 

aro 


=” 7% 


, ſeem alſo to ac by means of their reſolvent 
o this Qualſty it is alfo probably owing, that dry d 
by ſome applied to the Soals of the Feet, by way of Epiſpa- 
ſtics in Fevers, and Diſorders of the Head. In N. C. D. 
2. 4. 5, 0. 114. a dry'd Toad, applied to the Crown of the 
Head, is fuld to have allay'd. the Violence of MadneG, and 
at laſt to have cured the Patient. how. the Aſhes of the 
"A zence of Urine, 1 
muſt with Schulzius, in his Prelc4ioes, frankly acknowledge 
to be far beyond my Comprebenſion, I am e in the 
Dark, and equally incredulous, witk regard to an & of 
which MHelment affirms-that be was an Eye-witnels, and which 
is, that the Bone of the fore. bf a Toad removes. the 
Tooth-ach, inimediately upon its. twuching.the 47 affeCted. 
Neither can I give an implicit Aﬀent to a Story of Etmaller's, 
who tells us, that the ſame Bone apply'd to the Pulſe in the 
Wriſt of a Child ſeized with an Epi eply, in conſequence of 
having ſuck'd the Milk of its Mother after ſhe had receiv'd a. 
terrible Fright, inſtantaneouſly allay'd and- mitigated the Pa- 
roxyſm. The medicinal Efficacy of the ſame Bone, y'd 
in the ſame manner in intermittent Fevers, is alſo what, I do 
not well comprehend, © _ | 
The Olum Bufonum, in the Brandenburg Diſpenſatory, is 
prepar'd of Toads infuſed and boiled in Oil of Olives, or 
Oil of ſweet Almonds. *Tis generally bdliev'd, that Loads, 
by a kind of magnetic 8 and draw the Poiſon 
out of the Body; for which Reaſon the now-mention'd Oil is 
made an In weht in Cataplaſms, lene for the ration 
of peſtilential Buboes. The Olum Bufonum in Bass Diſpen- 
ſatory is thus prepar d. TO of 2 


Boil four live Toads in two Pounds of Oil of Olives, for the 
a e of an Hour, or till they burſt; then, ſtraining off 
Oil, keep it for Uſe. 31 


This Oil i; of great Service in Puſtles of the Lips, and Can- 
cers of the Breaſt. In Dropſies it is of ſingular Service, by ex- 
citing à plentiful , Diſcharge of Urine, if the jon of the 
Kidneys be anolhted with it, According to Schazius, in his 
Preleftiones, this Oll is highly beneficial in the Cure of poiſon- 
ous Wounds. Muſitanus ſort that it is a ſingular Secret in 
curing the Falling-off of the Hair, and other Diſorders to 
which it is ſubje&. The ＋ of uling it is to anoint tha 
Head often with it, having fit. purged the Body, and cut off 
the 7 7 atobevus aſſerts, that it cleanſes old Ulcers, removes 


Face, and, more effectually than any other Medi- 

&, carries 45 fumous Swellings. Concerning the Uſe of 
this On, in ſtrumdus Caſes, Borell; writes thus: The Scro- 
« phulæ ate firſt to be excoriated by the Application of Arſe- 
4% nic; after which they muſt be corroded with Sublimate ; 
and, laſt of all, this Oil muſt be uſed, which will became 
«© ſtill more efficacious by an Addition of the Salt of Toads. 
„ Hence, perhaps, it was, that, according to many Authors, 
4 the antient Arms of France were three Toads, ſince the 
% Kings of that Nation undertook the Cure of the King's-evil, 
« for which Toads are accounted ſo efficacious and powerful a 
% Remedy.” Others wartaly grommend this Oil in Lepro- 
ſies, and a ij Chg” * gives us Ge follow- 
ing Account of it: „ prepare an excellent ano- 
FEM Oil, by infullng Toads in com 23 Oil. Such an anodyne 
Ga is alſo prepared by "ng live Toads into Water, in N 
ſea Salt, or common Salt, been diſſolved, and z2llowi 
cken 66 reh Is ic. elf they are fed The L l frain't 
off, and then coagulated ; but the Loads themſelves are to be 
calcin'd wich Salt, and fuſed with Lime ; and, after the Fuſion, 
the Lime is to be diſſolved in Water, that the Forces may be 
carried of After this it is to he mix d with Oil e Al- 
monds; this wonderfully removes Tumors, and mitigates 
Pains of every Kind, if the Parts affected are anointed with it. 
The Oleum Bufouum Compoſitum,- alle recommended for diſcuſſ- 
ing Tumors, and removing Dropſies, is, in Schroder Pharma- 
cop, directed io be prepared thus: - 


F: en 
in which, whilſt ac yet” warm, let 
ed and ſaffocated; and, after Exp 


Take of the Oil eps Feet, ny Quantity at Pleaſ 
. | boil it with Sch rec Ponder al de On — 


a ceparate the Sulphur from the 
reſſion, ſubje&t to 


. 
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nſects, from whoſe 
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Take of the Powder of the beſt Amber, half an Ounce; and 
of Toads dried, and reduced to a Powder, one Ounce: 
Mix thefe together in an Alembic, and add as much Spirit 
of Wine as riſes a F inger's Breadth above them. Draw off 
the Spirit in Balneo Marie, till what is left in the Alem- 
bic acquires the Conſiſtence of a Magma. Freſh Spirit of 
Wine muft be added three different times; and the Quan- 
tit reqninng moſt commodiouſly reduced to the Con- 


ſi of a Plaiſter, by being mix'd with Melitot-plai- 


ſter. 


This Medicine is of ſingular Service, when applied in proper 
Caſes to any of the Emunctories. When applied to the Throat, 
it alſo contributes to the Cure of ſpurious Quinſeys. Others 

epare a Cerate of Toads, for curing Incontinence of Urine, 
IT heir Method of preparing it is thus: 


Take one Pound of Toads, half a Pound of Oil of Olives, 

and three Ounces of Wax ; let them boil, in a Pot, to the 
Conſumption of half, or till it is of the Conſiſtence of a 
Cerate, which is to be ſpread upon a Linen Cloth, and 
applied to the Region of the Kidneys, 


Some ſuffocate live Toads in Spitit of Wine, or in Malmſey 
Wine; after which they take them out of the Liquor, put 
them into a Retort, in order to obtain a Spirit, a volatile Salt, 
and an Oil. This Spitit, rectiſied with the volatile Salt, is an 
excellent Sudorific and Diuretic, and a Medicine highly com- 
mended in the Plague. The Spirit of Wine, on the other 
hand, or the Malmſey Wine, in which the Toads have been 
drowned, is accounted an excellent Alexipharmic, if uſed inter- 
nally. The volatile, and not rectified, Spirit of 'Toads, applied 
tepid, twice or thrice a Day, with two or three Folds of a 
Linen Cloth, to cancerous Tumors, is, in Eph. V. C. Cent. 
4+ 0. 179. faid to have cured many of that Diſorder. Faber, in 
his Myrathectum, 


One Dram of the Salt of Toad-aſhes, calcined to White- 
neſs, extracted either with the Water of Carduus Bene- 

dictus, or Scabious, or that of Lemon-peel, and mix'd 
with Treacle-water; to be taken in the Morning faſting, 
with Cinnamon-water, as an Antidote againſt all Poiſons, 
whether convey'd into the Conſtitution by poiſon'd 
2 or owing to the Impurity of the Air. Exter- 
nally uſed, this Preparation is ſaid ſafely to cure peſtilen- 
tial Carduncles and Cancers, if anointed with it. 


As for the volatile Salt obtain'd by Diftillation, I can't 
think, that, when it is duly depurated, it differs from the Salts 
of other Animals of a like Claſs, and Nature ; but that a Salt 
can poſſibly be elixiviated from the Aſhes of Toads, is what I 
very much doubt. As for the Salt of Toads, and other Secrets 
prepared from them, Daniel Ludevicus, in his Freatiſe de 
Pharmacia, thinks, that ſuch Preparations are, for the moſt part, 
handed down by Tradition, without having the Countenance 
and Sanction of Experiment to ſupport them. 


| There is an anatomical Deſcription of a Toad in Falentinus's . 
Amphitheatrum Zootomicum, It is much diſputed, whether 
Toads can be form'd in the Stomachs of Men: Some maintain 
the Affirmative, and aſſert, that they are generated from the 


Sperm or Eggs of Toads drank in Water ; or rather, that they 
are enlarged and nouriſh'd in the Stomach, and ara 
thrown up by Vomit, or diſcharged 
not only calls theſe Relations in Queſtion, but openly pro- 
nounces, that Animals cannot be generated in the Stomachs of 
Men, by the Sperm of theſe Animals being convey'd into them; 
for thus, ſays he, according to riſtotle, the Primordia Genitu- 
re, or firſt Stamina Gereration, would be concacted. How- 
ever curious and ſubtile the ſeveral Reaſonings on this Subject 
may appear, tis yet certain, that the Eggs of Animals, laid and 
impregnated with their Embryos, may be farther perfected 
without the concurring Care and Nouriſhment of the Mother ; 
as is obvious not only from ovi Fiſhes, but from moſt 


Aſſiſtance of the Mother. That Worms are generated in our 
Inteſtines, in conſequence of the or Sperm of theſe Ani- 
mals being convey'd into the Stomach, is an Opinion univer- 
{ally received in our Days: Neither, if we argue from Analo- 


2 ſhall we find it improbable, that the Eggs of Toads, ſwal- 
. 


d in impure and marſhy Water, have the original 
and immediate Cauſe of thoſe Toads which have been generated 
in the Stomachs and Inteſtines of Men, and afterwards diſ- 
charged; unleſs, with Yalbfneri, we aflert, that the Worms 
found in human Bodies are nouriſh'd and propagated in us by 
the Worris communicated to us in the Uterus. The Obſerva- 


tions concerning a live Toad, found in an Abſceſs of the human 


2 


by Stool. But Yalliſneri. 


nouriſh*d in a proper Place, perfect 
Animals are brought into the World, without the Help and 
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Body, would not only favour, but abſolutely confirm, this Opi- 
nion; unleſs we had Hiſtories of ſome Parts of Vegetables, and 
other Subſtances formerly ſwallow'd, being found in Abſceſſes 
of the Body, See Eph. N. C. D. 1. 4.2. 0. 103. There are 
Caſes of live Toads ſwallow d during and Accounts of 
the Symptoms ariſing thence, in Eph. N. C. Cat. 3. o. 163, 
and Cent. 8. o. $4. | e 

BUFONTT ES, or Bufonius Lapis. It is alſo call'd Lopi; 
Rubetæ, and Myoxolithus, and Batrachites ; but the Engich 
have no other Name for it than the Toad-fone. 

Some affirm, that theſe Stones are found in the Heads of old 
Toads, which have lived in dry Places; and that the Stone is 
far more valuable when taken. from the Toad immediately 
kill'd, than when it has been dead for a great while. The 
common People affirm; that an old Toad, if laid upon a red 
Cloth, will vomit up this Stone. Others, for obtaining the 
Stone, order a Toad to be expoſed to the Heat of the Sun till 
it be parch'd with Thirſt ; upon which they maintain it will 
vomit its Stone, as too great a Burden to its Head. Others, in 
order to procure the Stone, order a very large live Toad to be 
put into an earthen Veſſel, full of ſmall Holes ; and the Veiſel, 
when cloſe ſtopp'd, is to be buried among a large Collection of 
Ants, for the Space of a Month; for then they affirm, that 
the Fleſh of the Toad being deſtroy'd by the Ants, nothing 
remains but the Bones, and the Stone which was lodged in the 
Head. I cannot forbear looking upon theſe Accounts as ſo 
many Lyes, too 7 99987; and glaring to deſerve our Attention, 
much leſs our Aſſent. Our learned Countryman, Mr. Brown, 
in his Vulgar Errors, thinks, that People have ſome Reaſon to 
ſeek for Stones in the Heads of I oads, becauſe ſtony Concre- 
tions are often form d in the Heads of many other Animals, but 
more eſpecially Fiſhes and Snails ; but he doubts whether ſuch 
a Stone is — * found in the Head of the Load; and, if it is 
really there, he thinks it is the Cranium indurated or petrified. 
Others have aſſerted, that this Stone was produced from the 
viſcid Spume depoſited upon the Head of a large Toad by a Col- 
lection of Loads, lodged in a Gave in the Winter Seaſon. 
Hence Chri/tephorus Salveldenſis informs us, that in France and 
Spain this Stone is only produced by a certain Species of horned 

oad call'd Borax, and mark'd with Saffron-colour'd Spots, 
and blackiſh livid Streaks. Lanzonus, from Alb. Seba, informs 
us, that the Origin of the Toad-ſtone is very uncertain, and in- 
volved in a kind of impenetrable Obſcurity ; fince, notwith- 
ſtanding the large Number of Authors who have wrote con- 
cerning them, and endeayour'd by Examination to diſcover their 
Natures, not one has hitherto dar'd to affert, that he has, with 
his own Hands, extracted a Stone of this kind from the Head 
of a Toad, or even pretended to ſhew one obtain'd in that 
manner; for Valliſneri, after all the Pains he could take, could 
8 no means obtain any Stone from the Toad; from which 

ircumſtance, he thinks, he has Reaſon to conclude, that this 
Stone being found in the Toad is a Story, which, like fome 
other Pieces of Impoſture, has met with a kindly Welcome from 
the Credulity of Mankind, Marret, in his Pinax Rerum Na- 
turalium, affirms, that the Stones call'd Toad-ftones, and ac- 
counted Gems, are only certain Teeth, call'd the Grinders, in 

Lupus marinus, or — | 

| Schroder, as Dale informs us, recommends the Toad-ftone 
— — valuable Medicine againſt the Plague, and all kinds of 

oiſons. 

Some affirm, that the Bufenites, or Toad - ſtone, carried 
about any Perſon, preſerves him againſt all kinds of Poiſon, and 
changes its Colour upon its coming near to a poiſon'd Cup. But, 
as theſe things are not found to hold in Fact, I think it enough 
juſt to have mention'd them; only I muſt obſerve, with Boe- 
cler, that the Bufenites, in conſequence of its being an alcaline 
8 may abſorb Acids, and contribute to the Cure of 

uxes 


BUGANTTLE,, Chilblains. Caftellzs. See Pero. 
BUGLOSSUM, Offic. Park. Farad. 249. Bug leſſum vul- 
are, Raii Hiſt. 1. 495. Chab. 515. Bug loſſum vulgare majus, 
75 3: P le ſum ang lum majus, C. B. Pin. 256. 
Journ. Inſt. 1 f | Ind. A. 188. Bugleſſum perenne ma- 
Jus ſativum, Hiſt. Oxon. 3. 438. Bugleſſa vulgaris, Ger. 
655. Emac. 798. BUGLOSS. Dale. 

Bugloſs is like Mullein, but has a rough and blacker Leaf, 
like the Tongue of an Ox, ſpread on the Ground. This, put 
an Wine, is 8 to promote Chearfulneſs. Diaſcorides, 

ib. 4. Cap. 128. 

Beef, hum a long, thick, brown Root, ſends forth large, 

„ hairy Leaves, leſs prickly than Borrage, half a Foot 
long, narrow, and- ſharp-pointed. Stalks ariſe to the 
Height of two or three Feet ; full of ſhort ſtiff Hairs, on which 

W long narrow Leaves, ſet on without Foot-ftalks. The 
Hwa grow ſeveral together, at the Top of the Branches, in 
long rough Calyces, of a ſingle Leaf, cut into five round Par- 
titions, of a Colour at their firſt appearing, and turning 
to a bright Blue as they ftand, and are. ſucceeded by four- 
corner'd rough Sced. : 


Bughſ: 


Fa 


fettio Hamech, have been cured of the Lues Yenerea, 


BUG 


V% is ſally planted in Gardens, and flowers in Fane 
and Jh. The Leaves, Flowers, and ſometimes the Koot, 


cordial,” and good to exhilarate the Spirits, and drive away Me- 
lancholy ; and is uſeful againſt Hypochondriac and Hyſteric 


Diſorders. iT 
"The f the Number of the Four Cordial 


The Flowers are 
Flowers. Miller's Bot. Off. | | 
The Roots are very glutinous, and give a deep TinQure of 
Red to blue Paper | the Flowers give it but very little, and the 
Leaves hardly any at all : So that probably the Sal Ammoniac 
in this Plant is involved in a glutinous Juice, in which the Earth 
and Sulphur predominate. _ The * moiſtens, cools, and 
ives great Relief to melancholy Perſons ; it is good to * 
Defluxions of the Breaſt, and an obſtinate Cough. 
uice is drank from three Ounces to fix. The Ptifan is taken 
y Glaſsfuls. The Roots and Leaves are uſed in cooling Broths, 
and this Plant cools no otherwiſe than by reſtoring the Motion 
of the Blood, which ſtagnates and heats the Parts. wherein its 
Circulation is retarded. Bugloſs Flowers are uſed after the 
manner of Tea. A Conſerve is made of the Flowers. The 
Syrup made with the Juice of tie Leaves of Bugloſs gives great 
Relief to melancholy Perſons : This Juice is 1 in the 
ſimple Byzantine Syrup, and the compound one of Meſue. It 
enters alſo as an Ingredient in Fernelius's Syrup of Spleenwort; 


Martyn's Tournefort. 
The Conſerve, Syrup, and diſtil'd Water of Buglols, are all 
highly extol'd by Faber in his Myrothecium. tmuller is of 
Opinion, that, from the Leaves os Flowers of Bugloſs, an oph- 
thalmic Liquor may be prepared, not inferior to that obtain'd 
from the Flowers of the Blue-bottle, or any other Liquor of 
the ſame Intention. Foreftus tells us, from Augerius, that Peo- 
ple who have uſed a Decoction of Bugloſs. for thirty Days, 
purging off the Superfluities, every ſeventh Day, with Caſta 
ſometimes alone, and ſometimes with an Addition of the Cen- 
vis Diabughſſi Mynſichti, in Lemery's Pharmacop. is prep 
of Aran and ebene the Aurum Potabile of Mynſicht, 
and Sugar, mix'd with the Bark of Bugloſs- root. This Pow- 
der is ſaid to be poſſeſs d of a cordial and chearing Quality, and 
may be exhibited to the Quantity of a Dram. 
UGLOSSUM SYLVESTRE, Offi. Feige minus, 
C. B. Pin. 256. Park. Theat. 765. Tourn. Inſt. 134. Boerh. 
Ind. A. 188. Elem, Bot. 110. Bugloſſum 722 aſperum 
minus annuum, folits undulatis, Hiſt. Oxon. 


439. [ 
Ae minor, or, SMALL WILD BUGL OSS, 6 J 


) 


c. 799. Rai Hiſt. 1. 494. 2 227. Merc. Bot. 1. 
24. Phyt. Brit. 17. Mer. Pin. 17. Echium * ſeu Bora- 
ge ſylveſtris, J. B. 3. 58 1. WILD BUGLOSS. Dale. 

his is a much leſs Plant than the Garden Kind, growing 
not above a Foot high, with a ſmall whitiſh Root, which dies 
yearly : The Leaves are Jong and narrow, but broader, and 
roundiſh-pointed at the End, rough and prickly, like Borrage. 
The Stalks are thick, ſucculent, and prickly, cloathed with 
narrow and 
The Flowers grow on the Tops of the Stalks, in Shape like the 
Flowers of Garden Bugloſi, but leſs, and of a light-blue Co- 
lour ; the Seeds are al like the Seeds of that. It grows by 
Hon and Way-ſides, and among the Corn; and flowers in 


. 
. This Mild Bugleſi is but ſeldom uſed, tho? it is ſaid to have 
the ſame Virtue with the Garden, but in a lower Degree, and, 
2 want of that, may ſerve to ſupply its Place. Miller. Bot. 


e made uſe of this Plant inſtead of Berrage; and the 
Apothecaries of Antwerp uſe it (according to Lobel) in the room 
of Bugloſs. Martyn's Tournefort. | 

The other Species of Buglo/s, taken Notice of by Authors, 


are, 

The Bugloſſum latifolium ſempervirens, B. Bugloſſum folio 
Boraginis, Tl ? 1 — the Lanes 
green Borrage. ; 

This Plant is faid to be poſſeſs'd of an aſtringent Quality, 
which is ſtronger in the Root than in the Leaves, which, if 
drank in Wine, ſtop Fluxes, | 

Bugloſſum radice rubra. 

Bugloſſum ſylueſtre, cauliculis procumbentibus.” 

Bugloſſum orientale, flore Juteo, T. Cor. The Eaſtern Bu- 
gion, mow 7 Flowers. 

ugloſſum Creticum verrucoſum perlatum quibuſdam, H. R. 
Par. Wand Bagloſs from 3 2 ; 
Bugloſſum 7 olium maj us, rr albo, C. B. P. Greater 
oy ved 170 with a white Flower. | 

ugloſſum anguſtifolium majus, flore rubro aut variegato, C. 
B. P. narrow · leaved Bugloſs, with a red * 
Flower 
u 


glofſum foliis finuefir, C. B. P. Bages with ſinuated 


B 
Leaves. 
Vor, I. 


pointed Leaves, ſet on without Foot-ſtalks. 


b % 
e 


Bugleſſum Creticum mj us, flore carrules per peri, H. R. P. 
Fn KC, n blue Flower, inclining to a 


. Colour. 
1 5 cums Echit folie undulate, Inſt. R. H. 
Portugal Bugloſs, with an undulated Viper's Bugloſs-leaf, 

Bug loſſum Creticum minimum odoratum, flote varie eliganti, 
H. R. Par. The leaſt ſweet-ſcetited Candy Bugloſs, with an 
clegant Flower of various Colours. 

ugleſſurm Creticum bumifuſum acaulon perenrie, Echii folio 
2 „ Toutn. Cot. Perennial Candy Bugloſs, lying 
ſpread upon the Ground, without Stalks, and with a very nar- 
row Viper's Bugloſs-leaf. | 
_ Bugleſſum Samium fruteſcent, foliit ,roriſmarini obſcure viren- 
tibus, lucide hirſutis, Tourn. Cor. Shrubby Bugloſs from the 
Iſland of Samos, with Roſemary-leaves, of a ſhining dark- 
green Colour, and hairy. 

Bugloſſum orientale erettum, foliis undulatis, flore amarne 
caeruleoe, Tourn. Cor. Upright Eaſtern Bugloſs, with undu- 
lated Leaves, and a Flower of a beautiful blue Colour, 

Bughſſum orientale anguſtifdlium aitiſſimum, Toutn. Cor. 


The talleſt Eaſtern Bugloſs, with narrow Leaves. 
BUGLOSSUS. A kind of Fiſh. The fame with the Sole. 
e SOLEA. 


BUGONES, þuyivres, Bury*ras, from Bir, an Ox, and yire- 
pa, to be bred or generated of. An Epithet for Bees, in Uſe 
among the Antients, who ſuppoſed theſe Inſects to be bred of the 
Put ion of an Ox. Farre de Re Ruſtica, Lib. 2, Cap. 5. 

BUGULA, CONSOLIDA MEDIA, Offic. Bugula, 
MIDDLE CONSOUND, Ger. 500. Emac, 631. Merc. 
Bot. 1. 24. Phyt. Brit. 17. Raii Hiſt, x. $75; Synop. 3. 245. 
Mer. Pin. 17. Dill. Cat. Giff. 49. Buxb. 46. Rupp. Flor, Jen. 
187. Tourn. Inſt. 208. Elem. Bot. 1 8 Boerh. Ind. A. 18 
Rivin. Irr. Mon. * ＋ vulgaris ſylvatica cœrulea, Hiſt. 
Oxon. 3. 391. Bugula vulgaris, flore carules, Park. Theat. 
525. 33 Conflida media pratenſis caerulea, C. B. Pin. 
260. Conſolida media, quibuſdam Bugula, J. B. 3. 430. Conſo- 
lida media, ſymphytum medium, Bugula, Chab. 474. BUGLE. 
Date 


ale. 

Bugle has a ſmall ſtringy Root, ſending forth ſeveral Stalks 
of diffrent Forms ; ſome roundiſh, and lying along, and creep- 
ing on the Ground, ſending out fibrous Roots from the Joints ; 
the other, which grow erect, and bear the Flowers, are ſquare, 
beſet with but few Leaves, ſtanding in Pairs oppoſite to one 
another ; the lower on long Foot-ſtalks, the upper on very ſhort 
ones ; they are oblong, ſomewhat crenated about the es, 
an Inch and half long, and an Ihch broad, of a dull - green 
lour, and oftentimes with a Daſh of Purple: The Stalks are 
cight or nine Inches high, having the Flowers growing at the 

op, in looſe Spikes, whorle-faſhion, with two ſmall browniſh 
Leaves under each Whorle. Thy are of a blue Colour, and 
labiated, but have the Galea fo „ that it is hardly diſcernible. 
When the Flowers are paſt, oy are ſucceeded by ſmall longiſh 
Seeds, in five-pointed Calyces. It grows in Woods and Hedges, 
and flowers in May. 

Bugle is a noted vulnerary Plarit, and us'd inwardly and out- 
wardly for all kind of Bruiſes, Wounds, and Contuſions, as 
likewiſe for Sores and Ulcers, for ſpitting of Blood, and Hæ- 
morrhages from any Part, It is alſo aperitive and diuretic, and 
good to * Obſtructions of the Kidneys, and provoke Urine. 

iller's Bot. Off. 

This Plant is bitter, deterſiye, and gives a faint-red Colour to 
blue Paper. It is employ'd in vulnerary Potions, Ptiſans, 
and Apozems ; the Dyſentery, Fluor Albus, and Diſeaſes of 
the Throat, Ulcers and Thruſhes in the Mouth. The clarify'd 
Juice of Bugle has the fame Virtues ; it is us'd in Plaiſters, 
Camerarius and Dodoneus preſcrib'd it for Obſtructions of the 
Liver. It contains ſome Sal Ammoniac involy'd in Sulphur. 
Martyn's Tournefort. 

On account of its abſtergent Qualities, it is accounted an 
excellent V ul „ and is very much us'd not only in vul- 
nerary Potions, but alſo in Plaiſters, particularly among the 
French, with whom it is a Proverb, that the Perſon who has 
Bugle and Sanicle has no Occaſion for a Surgeon. In conſe- 

uence of its abſtergent Virtue, it is alſo ſaid to be a preſent 
medy in ſpreading Aphthe, and Ulcers of the Mouth: That 
an Ointment made of the Leaves of Bugle, Scabious, and Sanicle, 
bruis'd, boil'd in Lard till they become dry, and then expreſs'd, 
is excellent for the Cure of all Ulcers, Contuſions, and 
Wounds, we are told 1 who recommended the 
Uſe of it to thoſe charitable Ladies, whoſe Compaſſion for their 
Fellow-creatures prompts them to relieve the Diſorders of the 
Neceſſitous. Konigs affirms, that, by means of its Bitter- 
neſs, he has known it to heal ſcrophulous Ulcers in the Neck. 
From what has been advanc'd, we may eaſily perceive the Rea - 
ſon why this Plant is ſaid to be diuretic, and why it is recom- 
. in Spittings of Blood, Dyſenteries, and the Fluor Al- 
bus; for, when coarſe, tenacious, and viſcid Subſtances are 

9 | attenuated, 


* 1 1 % 2 
r re r 


1 # | 7 EL 
BUT 


aitenuated, and Obſftuchoms remotd, in oder to make way 


for a free, Circulation of the Juices, the Emunctories are not” 


en'd, but the ſpaſmodic Contractions, which are 


onl 
Bell te Cauſe of the morbid Flaxions, remov'd, 


imm 

eco@ons,, or its expreſs*d Juice may be us d, which i his My 
ſaponaEtbus and opening, "The diſtil'd Water is not dof 
voy eminent Medicinal Qualities 


oterius recommends a Decoction of Bugle, made With 


Mutton-broth, as an excellent Medicine in a Phi, 
and internal Ulcers ; affirming that it gently relaxes the 0 


wonderfully recruits the Liver, and fortifies other Parts. E.. 


muller informs us, that the 7talians, in the Spring, cleanſe the 
Root and Leaves of Bugle, and uſe them as a Sallad, which is: 
not only grateful to the Palate, but acceptable on another Ac- 

count, which is, that it ſeems calculated to prevent Cachexies. 
The fame Author alſo informs us, that its Juice is an excellent 
Medicine in malignant Ulcers. Rieger. : 

The ſeveral Species of Bugle mention'd by Authors, beſides 
the preceding, are | \ 

Bugula ws cinereo wel allo, Inſt. R. H. Bugle with a 
white or a{h-colour'd Flower. 

Bugula Alpina maxima, Inſt. R. H. The greateſt Bugle of 
the Alps. | 

2 ſyloeftris villo ſa, 127 cœruleo, Inſt. R. H. Hairy 
Wood-bugle, wich a blue Flower. | 

Bugula fyluefiris villeſa, flore ſuaverubente, Inſt. R. H. 
Hairy Wood-bugle, with a fine red Flower. | 

Bugula ſylos/tris villsſa, flore albo, Inſt, R. H. Hairy Wood- 
bugle, with a white Flower. My + | 

Bugula Samia verna, boraginis folio, flare inverſo, & cœru- 
leo flaveſcente, Tourn. Cor, Samian Spring Bugle, with a Borrage- 
leaf, and an inverted Flower of a yellowiſh-blue Colour, 

Bugula orientalis viſa, flore _— ceerulen, alba macula 
notato, Tourn. Cor. Hairy Eaſtern Bugle, with an inverted 
blue Flower, ſpotted with White, 

Bugula orientalis villaſa, flore inverſo candido, cum 'oris 
purpurgis, Tourn, Cor, Hairy Eaſtern Bugle, with an inverted 
white Flower, edg'd with Purple. 

Bugula orientalis, flore ex violaceo purpuraſcente, Tourn, Cor. 
Faſtern Bugle, with a purpliſh violet-colour'd Flower. | 

Bugula or ientalis longifolia, flore majore intenſe ceeruleo, Tourn. 
Cor. Eaſtern Bugle, with a long Leaf, and a larger Flower of 
an intenſe blue Colour, | 

BULAPATHUM, Buadirafor, from the intenſive Particle 
BY, and adTaJov, a Dock. A Species of Dock. See Laya- 


THUM. 

BULBASPHODELUS. An Aſphodel with a bulbous 
Root. See ASPHODELUS. 

BULBINA, BULBINE. Diminutives from But sus, 
which ſee. 

BULBOCASTANUM,  Offc. J. K 3. 30. Ger. 906. 
Phyt. Brit. 17. Buxb. 47. Raii Hiſt. 1. 440. Synop. 3. 209. 
Chab. 38 5. Mor. Umb. 5. Bulbecaſlanum majus & minus, 
SMALL AND GREAT EARTH - NUT, Ger. Emac. 
1065, Bulbocaſtanum minus, Mer. Pin, 17, Bulbocaflanum 
majus, folio Apii, C. B. Pin. 162. Hiſt. Oxon. 3, 274 Boerh. 
Ind. A. 70. Tourn. Inſt. 307. Elem. Bot. 257. Nucula ler- 
reſtris major & minor, Park. 'Theat. 893, EARTH-NUT, 

IPPER-NUT, PIG-NUT, and HAWEK-NUT. Date. 

This Plant has a Root as big as a large Nutmeg, hard and 
uberous, of a whitiſh Colour, ſhooting out Fibres from the 

ttom and Sides; the lower Leaves are wing'd, cut into 


' ſeveral Diviſions of Leaves, finer and ſmaller than thoſe of 


Meadow-ſaxifrage ; the Stalk grows to be more than a Foot 
high, having one Leaf about the Middle, which is as fine and 
Nender as Fennel, having the like Leaves at every Diviſion of 
the Branches; on the Tops of which grow thin Umbels of 
ſmall white Flowers, each of which is fucceeded by two ſmooth 
long Seeds. It grows in ſandy, gravelly Places, and flowers in 


May. 
| The Root, which is only us'd, and either roafted or raw, 
is of a pleaſant ſweetiſh Taſte, and is accounted nouriſhing, 
and to be a Provocative to Venery. It is likewiſe commended 
againſt the Strangury and bloody Urine. Miller's Bot. Off. 
The Root-of this Plant, when the Skin of it is taken off, 
roves a nouriſhing Food, but is ſubject to produce Crudities and 
latulences, in conſequence of its being with ſome Difficulty 
concocted. It is alſo emollient, and inſpiſlates the Juices; for 
which Reaſon the Uſe of it is often recommended to thoſe 
whoſe Fluids are too thin, and to ſuch as are phthiſical, con- 
ſumptive, and extenuated, Alexander Trallianus, L. 7. C. 2. 
informs us, that the Bulbocaſtanum, or Earth-nut, is of great 
Service, proper in the Food of thoſe who are afflicted with a 
Spitting of Blood. Baubine, from Tragus, tells us, that the 
excorticated Root of the Earth-nut, boil'd in Fleſh-broth 
with a little Pepper, is a Food which is not only ſweet 7 
nouriſhing, but alſo proves a Stimulus to Venery. The Seeds 
of this are laid to be poſleſs'd of a diuretic Re 


DES. are cur d. The Herb Bugle is moſt properly us d in 
is 


Miller enumefates fix Species of the Bulbschh . 
- BULBOCODIUM vulgativs, J. . — The- 
F 5 Cod vel Codiaminum flore codii, i. e. — 4 
Hor. Bulbus fylveflris & Codiaminion, Hor. 
Narciſſus luteum fyboeftris, Dod. ' Pſeude-nartifſits,” Offi; Br 
plicur, Ger, Trs Emac. 114. Pſeude-narciffiis | Aiglicus 
garis, Park. Parad. 190. Narciſſus luteus, Merc, Bot, 1. 
arc 


. Phyt. Brit. 79. Nu ſeu Pſeudo-nareiffis Anglicus 
K. Ba, 8 1 arciſſus 17 5 idus, jor © B. 
2. Rall Hiſt, 2. 1131. Synop. 3. 1 Dil. Cat. Gif. 
. Tourn. Inſt. 356. Bulbocodium, . 2. 2. WILD 
AFFODIL. Lemery. Dale. * | 
HBulbocodium is à Species of wild Naxeiſſus, about half a Foot 
High, with long ſtrait Leaves, bearing on the Top of its Stalk a 
beautiful, mor 25, bell-ſhap's, pale Flower, in a yellow, 
gold- colour d, ſhining Calyx, which is incloſed in a membra- 
naceous Sheath, and ſurrounded with fix pointed Leaves. 
The Flower is facceeded by à round Fruit, with three Emi- 
nences ; and its Inſide divided into three Capſules, which con- 
tain black, and almoſt round, Seeds; © The Root is bulbous, 
and viſcid to the Taſte and Touch, with a kind of Sweerriefs, 
mix'd with a little Acrimony. It grown by the Sides of Fields, 
in Meadows and moiſt Places, and in Woods and Gardens, 
The Plant abounds with Oil, and eſſential Salt. 


The Root'is .* and aperitrve, and evacuates viſcid 


foe. 4» The Doſe is two Drams in un Infuſion: Lemery des 
Ogues. X | 
Ir has the fame Virtues as the Narciſſus, or common pale 
Daffodil, Dale. | | 


The Root is emetic, and hurtful to the Nerves 3 but, out- 
wardly, is faid to be for Ambuſtions, Wounds, and Her- 
nias. Cluſius aſſures us, that the Root of every Species of 
Narciſſus excites Vomiting, as he has often experienc'd ; and 
Lobel ſays, that the Peaſants uſe to vomit themſelves with the 
Root of Bulbocodium. M. Herman fays, the bruis'd Lea 
nh ig for an Eryſipelas. Raii Hift. Plant. 
. "BULBONACH, Offc. — = rit. 18. Bulbonac an- 
Mum, filiqua rotundiore, Rupp. or. Jen. 70. Bulbonac vul- 
ae; viola lunaris, viola latifolia, Phyt. Brit. 129. Viola 
naris fue Bulbonach, Ger. 377. Emac. 464. Park. Theat, 
1366. Viola lunaris vulgaris, Ejuſd. Parad. 265. Viola lu- 
naria major, filiqua rotunda, C. B. Pin. 203. Rail Hi 
Lunaria major, fili 
ur annuum, filegua rotunda, 


tum, ſeu Lunarium latifolium 


fore violaces ſeu ſubcœrules, Hiſt, Oxon. 2. 245, Herm. Cat. 


368. SA or HONESTY. Dale. | 
' The Stalk of it grows to the Height of a Cubit and a half, 
or more, and ſometimes to the Thickneſs of the little Finger, 
of an azure'or dark-red Colour, and hairy, The Leaves are 
like the Nettle, but ſometimes twice or thrice as large, hairy, 
ſerrated, ſituated ſometimes oppoſite, and ſometimes ſingle, 
where the Branches divide, and taſting like Pot-herbs. The 
Branches, and the Summit of the Stalk, are laden with 
Flowers, diſpoſcd almoſt in the ſame Order as in the Cabbage, 
of a purpliſh or carnation Colour, of the Size of thoſe of the 
common Cabbage, and leſs than thoſe of the Leucoium, but 
like them in other reſpects, of a faint Smell, with a whitiſh 
and remarkable Unguzrs on the Inſide. Four-greeniſh Stamina, 
with yellow or pale Apices, but juſt emerge out of the Calyx, 
which is of an oblong Form, red, and compoſed of two 

and two ſmaller Leaves, being like the Calyx of the Leucoium. 
The Pods are wide, roundiſh, flat, bivalv'd, a filver-colotir'd 
Rim paſſing between the exterior Laminæ on both Sides. They 
ſhoot forth a Filament at the upper End, and contain a double 
Row of flat orbicular Seeds. The Root is ſtrumous, or glan- 
dulous, whence it takes its Name, Bulbonath. The Seed is 
of a dark Red, and very large for the Kind, and of a very acrid 
Taſte, mix'd with ſome Bitterneſs. It keeps its Leaves during 


Winter. The ſecond Year of its Planting, the Stalk drops, 


and falls to the Ground, and, when the Seed is ripe, ' periſhes. 
It grows plentifully in ſeveral Parts of Germany and Hungary; 
in England it is cultivated in Gardens, 

It is of a hot, bitter, and acrimonious Taſte, eſpecially the 
Seeds, tho? the Roots are eaten in Sallads. It abfterges, 
moderately heats, and provokes Urine, like the Rapunculus. 
The Powder of the bittereſt Seed is given, in a Water ap- 
propriated to the Di » for the Epilepſy. A Sur- 
geon of Switzerland, wi bruis'd Leaves of the peren- 
nial Lunaria, or Bulbonach, and Sanicle, prepar'd a vulnerary 
Ointment of no contemptible Virtue, Raii Hit. Plant. 

BULBUS, A y 

The Bulbus eſculentus, being commonly eaten, is known to 
every Body. T he reddiſh Sort, which is rought from rica, 
is agreeable to the Stomach and Belly 3. but the bitter and ſquil- 
cr e is more ſriendly to the Stomach; and helps Con: 

ion. | s. 

The Bulbi are all acrimonious and heating, ſtimulating to 
Venery, inducing a Roughneſs on the Tongue and Tonkts, 

nutritive, 


| ſt. r. 787. 
rotundiore, J. B. 2. 887. Tourn. ink. | 
218. Elem. Bot. 187. Boerh. Ind. A. 2. 5. Leucoium Iuna- 


roaſted Nitre, they abſterge the Scutſ and. Aabore of the Head, 
Alone, or mix'd with Egg- heb, they take off the. Marks of 
Blows, or Spots (ire) in the. Face ; and, with Honey or 
Vinegar, they clear the fame Fart of Freekles. Mix'd with 
Polenta, they heal Fractures (H,,) about-the Ears, an 
Contuſions of the Nails. Roaſted in bot Cindem, and apply“ 
with the Aſhes of the calcin'd Heads of Meg, (the Cackarel 
Fiſh, Dali) they remove a. Ficus. Burnt, asd mix'd with 
Alcyonium, it clears the Skin of Sun-burningy and black Cica- 
trices, if rubb'd on the Parts-expoſed to the Sun. Boil'd in 
Vinegar, and eaten, they art effectual in Ruptures, It is ad- 
viſcatde to abſtain from a -pkntiful Uſe: of them, becauſe they 
affect the nervous 8yſtem. Niz/chrides,. Libs 24 Cab. 200. 

There is a Plant of the:builbaus Kind, which, as Ag 
in his Lexicon, obſerves, is call d, by the Arabiaens, Arai 25 
or Ara Arnil. What it is, he explains from ſome Arabian Ex- 

itors, who y it is a Bulb. of. the Qnion-kind, of a ſweet 

aſte, grows in the Mountains, and is call'd, by the People of 
Damaſcus, Arzi Alnil, or Hafnrl; and that it is eaten in the 
Spring, on account of its Sweetneſs. Alpagus adde, That this 
Bulb was of the Shape and Size of the Pear commonly call'd 
the Muſcadel, and was ſurrounded: with a fing hairy Tegument, 
in manner of a Net, from which prategdedmany 
Leaves; that it grows on Mountains, and Was call'd by the 
Arabian Naturaliſts Bulbus.. This is the Bulbus which Aviſeza 
call'd by that Name, and ſays is the ſame as the Bulbus eſcu- 
lentus of the Greeks, and that it is of the ape and Size of 
the Bulb of the Narciſſus, has a Leaf like a Leek, and a Flower 
like a Violet. Sy eee 

Dioſcorides has given no Deſcription of the Bulbus cſculent ia, 
and, by that means, has put all our Botaniſts to the Trouble of 
ſearching it out, and they have not yet ſound it, Avian 
takes it tor what we have ſaid above ; tho' heſhews, at the ſame 
time, that the Matter js no leſs doubtful among the Arabiant. 
Some, he ſays, think it to be the Azzir, which is @ kind of 
Onion, which has the ſame Virtues, he tells us, as another 
Onion call'd Baſſal Alfar, that is, the Mou ſe-onion® Others, 
he ſays, take it for the Cope Althalcair ; for fo Alpagus, in his 
Lexicon, treads the Words, and expounds them of a ſmall ob- 
long Species of Onion, which the Yeneftians commonly call 
1 and is the Cepa Aſcalonica of the Antients. 

Since there are ſo many Species of Bulbs, it is no wonder 
that the 4rabians are not certain on which to fix for the ge 
WS us, ** Bulbus eſculentus,”” of the Greeks,  Aviſena takes 
it as above, and calls it alſo Baſal Macul. Baſal is a Name com- 
mon to all the cepaceous Kinds, from the Hebrew ya, which 
ſignifies an Onion. Serapio takes the Baſal Azzir for the Bul- 
bus, and quotes the Place of Dioſcorides, concerning the Bulbus, 
under that Head, which he expounds by an Onion without 
Coats. But the Arabian Interpreters, whoſe Opinion is given 
us by Alpagus, have confounded the Bulb of the: — ian Lotos, 
or Nymphliza of Nile, which was call'd Arz Elmil, or Haſmil, 
with that eatable Bulb, which was call'd by the Arabian abſo- 
lute) Bulbus. 9 | , ; | 
gd Dioſcoride ſeems to make two Sorts of the 8 
one ſweet, and the other bitter, and ſavouxing of the Sea- 
onion, or Squilla. Aviſena, in his Chapter of the Bulbus eſcu- 


lentus, towards the End, quotes the Words of Dis ſcorides, and, 


in like manner, makes two Kinds, the ſweet, and the bitter; 
the ſweet, which is red, is good for the Stomach, but the bitter 
Kind is better. Pliny tells us, that the Bulbi differ in Bigneſs, 
Colour, and Sweetneſs. Some Sorts are eaten raw, which, 


for that Reaſon, muſt be fweet ; . theſe grow, be ſays, in the 


Taurica Cherſoneſus, Next in Goodneſs, of the fame kind, 
are the 
therefore, muſt be ſweet. Dieſcorides makes the African 
Bulbi red and ſweet; on the. contrary, HApraclides Taren- 
tinus, in Athengus, ſays oy were white and bitter. 
| Theſe are Contradictions ; yet Diaſcoridet mentions Heraclides 
Tarentins as one of his Authors. The antient Greets highly 
commend the Bulbus of Megara. Theophraftus writes, that 
Bulbs, in ſome Places, are ſo ſweet, that they are eaten raw, 
as in the Taurica Cberſaueſil. At preſent we are ignorant of 
the — aprons of the Antients, as well of the ſweet as 
the bitter Kind; nor have our Botaniſts obſerv'd, that Dio 
corides makes two Sorts of Budbs, beſides the Bulbus uamitoriis, 
which are the ſweet and red, brought out of Africa, and the 
common bitter Sort, which were-known to every body. 
There was alſo a ſweet Bulbine, which aus does not 
* reckon among the , ( Bulbi ) but the Beaded! ( Bulbodea). 
And, indeed, the S2aBim is ſo call'd, from its Similitude o 


4 


* 


Line is of better Juice than 


and fine 


African, and, after them, the Apulian. Ibe African, . 


B Uk | 


e gie, Thus we. meet with nag atden, ia Age (Car- 
T. 7 and te i ' Heraclides Tora 
before quoted in Athens, ſays, that what we call the B 
* Bulbs, but not ſo agreeable to 

ſomewhat of à pihguious Sweet- 
neſs. - Perhaps this Bu/bine was the ſweet Bulbus of as. age, 
cs he yt. WA eſs agreeable to the Stomach than the 
tter | f 

Pliny, „ 9, writes, that the Greeks call'd by 


the Stomach, becauſe it ha 


Lib, 20, Cap. g Freek 
the Name of Bulbinc an Herb which had the Leaves of a Leek, 
and à red Bulb, Qu the contrary, Matron, in Athimens, 
makes it have a Bu whiter t dow; and Theephraftus 
reckons the Bulhine among thoſe bulbaceous Plants which were 
white, and not inclos'd within ſeveral Coats; ſuch, he fays, 
grew in the Taurica Oper neſs F 
They who take the Cepa Aſcalonica for the Bulbus of the 
82 are utterly in the wrong. "The Antients 8 
iſtinguiſh between what was di Bog, and every 
thing of the cepaccous Kind ; and Throphraftus even reckons 
mong the 8 ſome things which were different from the 
apa, properly fo call'd. He calls them Bulbedea, from the 
Similitude, becauſe. they had a round Root like the Bulbus, 
tho” not inclos'd in Scales or Coats, The Balu, therefore, 
conſiſts of ſeveral Coats, one within another. In another Place 
he ſays, of the Root of the Narciſſus, that it was much like the 
ulbus, TMs « traf, „ but not conſiſting of Scales or 
„ Coats.” The Arabians knew no more of 13 Rulbus than 
the Moderns, as appears from the Chapter of Aulſena on the 
Bulbus efeulentus ; and they retain'd the Greek Term Be>Þdr, 
becauſe they knew not how to 25 a Name to a thing of which 
BY were wholly ignorant. Salmaſius de Homonym, Hyl. Iatr. 
ap, 114. 
aulus Agineta, L. 1. C. 76. informs us, that the Bulbs 
« are of an aſtringent abſtergent Quality, and procure an A 
petite; that they ſtrengthen the Stomach, and promote th 
66 4 af viſcid Humours 3 that, when twice boil'd, 
© they become morg nouriſhing, but loſe their emollient Qua- 
e lity, fince, by that means, their Bitterneſs is deſtroy'd ; 
+: that they increaſe the Quantity of the ſeminal Fluid, and, 
© conſequently, prove a Stimulus to Venery, if usd in large 
+ Quantities i; that they excite Inflations ind Gripes ; but that, 
„ if eaten with Oil, Garum, and Vinegar, they are ver 
« orateful to the Palate, caſily digeſted by the ee 
40 ar, flatulent, and nouriſh EF much. 
atthiolus informs us, that Galen accounted the Bulbas 
eſculentus cold; and thought that it render'd the Juices viſcid, 
Was with PURA concocted, produc'd Flatulences, and 
prov'd a Stimulus to Venery ; but that, when it was apply d by 
way of Ointment, it cleanſed and agglutinated, in 9 ence 
of its Bitterneſs, and aſtringent 5 Celſus, L. 2. C. 18. 
reckons all the Bulbi among the Pot-herbs valent iſimi generis, 
by which, in all Probability, he means ſuch as afford a great 
deal of Nouriſhment ; and, in the twenty- third Chapter # the 
ſame Book, he aſſerts that they generate a thick Phlegm. 
*Tis no difficult "Taſk. to aſſign a Reaſon for the Bulbi being 
thought of hard Digeſtion, and calculated to inſpiſſate the Hu- 
mours, ſince they themſelves abound with a tough and viſcid 
uice. That. they were us'd by the Antients in Food, as a 
imulus to Venery, is a Circumſtance not to be doubted. 
Accordingly. Martial, in the ſeventy-fifth Epigram of his 
third Book, gives them the Epithet Salaces, in conſequence of 
the Effects they produc'd in the Conſlitution; ts 6 in the 
thirty · fourth Epigram of the ſame Book, he gives the following 


Advice: 


5 Cum fy ann conjux, int tibi mortua membra, 
| il aliud bulbis quam ſatur effe potes, 


And Ovid, when preſcribing for the Cure of Love, he enu- 
-merates ſuch things as are to be abſtain'd from, he fings thus: 


Daunius an Lilycis bul®us tibi miſſus ab oris, 
An veniat Megaris, noxius omms erit. © 


.  BuLnus vomMIToORIUs, OE: Muyſeari Clufii, ASH- 
COLOUR'D GRAPE-FLOWER, Ger. 105.  Emac. 120. 
Muſcari obſoletiore flore, Tourn, Inſt, 348. 22 majus, 
obſalets flare, Elem, Bot. 288. Muſcari 2 fore er pur- 
pura wirente, Boerh. Ind, A. 2, 114. Hyacinthus racemoſus 
"moſchatus, C. B. Pin. 43. Rall Hiſt. 2. 1162. | Hhacinthus 
racemoſus ſeu botryoides major, fer Muſcari majus, abſoleto albo 
fore, Hiſt. Oxon. 2. 372. Hyacinthus botryoides major moſeba- 
tus, five Mufehari flore cinerices, Park. Parad. 112. FHyacin- 
thus aderatiſſanus, dittus Tibcadi & Muſeari, J. B. 2. 578. 
Hhaciut hus adaratiſſimus, Dipcadi & Muſcari difus, Cab. 
20% MUSK-GRAPE,ECLOWER. Dale. 

Bulbus called vomitor ius has a Leaf as flexible as Lea- 
ther, and much longer than thoſe of the Bu/bus eſculentus ; 
its Root indeed is like the Root of that Bulbus, but cover'd 
Mich a, black Rind, | 1 5 Tk 
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This Root eaten alone, or a Decoction thereof drank, is a 
Remedy for Deſects of the Bladder, and provokes Vomiting. 
1 Lib. 2. Cap. 201. | 
It produces five or fix oblong Leaves, which ſpread them- 
ſelves on the Ground in a diſorderly manner, and are obli 
ly infleted, chanelled, and ſufficiently ſubſtantial and juicy, 
being very like the Leaves of the larger tufted Hyacinth, and 
ſhewing their fine Stamina, even when they are broken, but 
not ſo abundantly as the Leaves of the Hyacinthus E ee 
which, when firſt they bud, turn uy or whitiſh, ſome- 
times become of a very beautiful Red. From the midſt of the 
Leaves in the Spring-time ſhoots up a pretty thick, round, and 
naked Stalk, very weak in proportion to its Thickneſs, and 
ſurrounded with Cluſters of Flowers, from the Middle almoſt 
to the Top, Theſe Flowers pretty well reſemble a ſmall 
Drinking-cup, and are at firſt purpliſh or green, afterwards of 
a Purple inclining to Green, or of a whitiſh „ ſome- 
times of a ſort of Sea - green Colour; ſometimes they are black 
in the Beginning, or of a deep Purple, and afterwards turn 
pale or yellowiſh; or they are pale at firſt, and grow yellow 
afterwards, and, when they begin to wither, turn black, or 
dark-colour'd; and this kind are more bluntly mucronated than 

. others, Sometimes, when the in to wither, they emit a 

moſt grateful Odour, almoſt like that of Muſk or Spices. 
There are ſome found of a Snow-white Colour, and of a moſt 
lively Red, but I had never the Fortune to meet with any 
ſuch. They are all ſucceeded by very large, triangular, and 
as it were pinnated Heads, containing black round Seed, of 
the Size of the Orobus. The Root is large, whitiſh, peren- 
nial, and compoſed of many Coats like the Onion, and 
ſtrengthen'd with many thick Fibres, which proceed from its 
Baſe, and are perennial, not withering and paring 27 
Year, like the Fibres of the Hyacinths, Narciſſuſes, Tulips, 
Lilies, and many other bulbous Plants. The Flowers being 
to unfold from the Baſe, as in other Plants of the bulbous 
kind, which bear their Flowers in Spikes or Cluſters. 

It grows in the Gardens about Conflantineple plentifully, 
and beyond the Boſporus in Afia, from whence — 
7 it was originally imported into Europe. Raii Hif. 

lant 


It flowers in the Month of April, and its Root is only in 
Uſe. When chew'd, or drank by way of Decoction, it cures 
Diſorders of the Bladder. | 

See BuLBus, in the Explication of Botanical Terms in 
BoTANY. 

BULEUMA, p#atvue, The ſame as Conſilium, which ſee. 

BULIMIA, BULIMIASIS, BULIMUS. The fame as 
BovuLlimos, which ſee. 

BULITHOS, g., from Bs, an Ox, and Aides, a Stone. 
A Stone often found not only in the Gall-bladder, but alſo 
in the Kidneys and Bladder of an Ox; fo that Ariftotle ſeems 
to be miſtaken, Seck. 10. Prob. 42. where he labours to give a 
Reaſon, why Man only is afflicted with the Stone. Caftel- 
lus. See Bos. 

BULLA, Towpbhavt, A Bubble. It is generated, accordin 
to Galen, Com. in Lib. 7. Aph. 3 „by a Flatus includ 
„within a humid Subſtance.” is happens moſt frequently 
when this Humid has ſomething of Tenacity, which renders 
the Bubble more ſtable, and leſs liable to Diflolution. IIeneb- 
avyts (Bubbles) in He/ychius are expounded d 76 d 
vurẽd did, 1 puonuele 3d s]x, - Tumors generated in 
„ the Water, or flatulent Swellings of the Water. In Hi 

pocrates, Lib. 7. Aph. 34. *x:0uct d wat Toiau avguc igigay]a 
re , vicgilind ahuairzei, Y Aae dpporiny bee. 
<< Bubbles ariſing in the Urine indicate Nephritic Diſorders, 
% and a long Diſeaſe.” ' 

Bulle is uſed to ſignify Puſtules ariſing in the Eye, or 


proceeding from Combuſtions in any Part. Galen. de Simp. 


Fac. Lib. 6. 9. 

| BULLIMENTA. A Word uſed by ſome Chymiſts to 
ſignify Gold and Silver Veſſels, as they appear after Waſhin 
and uring, that is, with a glittering Brightneſs. Cafte/- 
us. 

BUMELIA, Sui, from 8, a Particle adding Great- 
neſs, and NN, an Aſh. A Species of Aſh, See FRaAxi- 
NUs, Blancard. 

BUNIAS. Non dib One Ni, J. R 2 $a. 

» Napus it, IP 2. 
Chab. 272. Raii Hi. 1. 801. Park. Parkd. j09- Napus ſa- 
tiva, C. B. Pin. * Oxon. 2. 114. Rupp. Flor. Jen. 
Buxb. 231. as, 


6s. Ger. 185. Emac. 238. NA- 
VEW-GE LE. Dale. . nt 


The boiled Root of the Bunias generates Inflations, and 
affords but little Nouriſhment, The Seed drank prevents the 
ill Effects of Poiſons, for which Purpoſe it is mixed in Anti- 
dotes. The Root is preſerv'd as a Pickle. Dioſcorides, Lib. 


2. Cap. * 
Thoſe ves of the Garden-navew, which lie on _ 


BUP 
beſet with ſmaller Leaves, 


ially thoſe which higher —— ich - 

w upon „which are 
round and broad at Bete, and the Stalk, ending 
in a narrow Point of a bluiſh-green Colour. The Flowers 

w man on the Tops of the Stalks, made of four 

ht willow ves, and are ſucceeded by long cylindrical 
Pods, containing ſmall round black Seed ; the Root is white, 
longer and ſlenderer than a Turnep, but much like it in Taſte. 
It is ſown in Gardens, and flowers in Apri/ ; the Root is uſed 
in Food, and the Seed in Phyſic. 

The Seed is commended he ACN nn gone. agpinſt 
all kinds of Poiſons, and the Bites of venomous Creatures, to 
provoke Urine, and the Menſes. Matthiolus extols it againſt 
all kinds of infectious Diſtempers, to expel Malignity, and 
chear the Heart, -as alſo to drive out the - and 
Meaſles. i © an Laredo in the Short ee hi 
Tick Saad Fe cu be heating, drying, abſterging 

2 $ are to de ing, dryi ing, 
ritive, and digeſtive; and to be Enemies to Venery. af 

Nayvs SYLvESTR1Is, Offic. C. B. Pin. 95. Raii Hiſt. 
1. 802. Synop. 3. 295. J. B. a. 843. Chab. 272. Hiſt, 
Oxon. 2. 114. Rupp. Flor. Jen, 5 4 Dill. Cat. Giff. 51. 

232. Napus, Bunias, „Bot. I. 52. Phyt. Brit. 
79. Bunias * Lobelio, Ger. 181. Emac. 55. Bu- 
Pin. 


eren 
as well as the Stalk, an 


2 1 Napus fy , Park. Theat. 865. Mer 17. 
It grows amongſt Corn, and on the Sides of Ditches. It 


flowers in Summer. The Seed is in Uſe. It agrees with the 
former in Virtues, but is ſomewhat more acrid. Dale. 

This is a much leſs Plant than the Garden Navew, having 
a long, lender, whitiſh, ſticky Root, full of Fibres at the 
Bottom; the lower Leaves are leſs, and much j , and 
round at the Ends. The Stalks are ſmooth, and beſet with 
the like ſmaller Leaves; the Flowers and Seed are much alike. 
Miller's Bot. OF. 8 

PszUDo0-BUNIUM, Offic. Napus 7 17 Cretica, C. 
ES: 95. Park. Tbeat. 865, C Y WILD NA- 

The Herb is only in Uſe, and is found in the Iſland of 
Crete. 3 to Diaſcorides it cures Gripes, Stranguries, 
and Pains of the Sides. It alſo diſcuſles ſcrophulous Tumors, 
if mix'd with Salt and Wine, and apply'd to them by way of 
Ointment. | | | 

"Tis a Controverſy hotly _ 2 the Literati, whe- 
ther the Seeds of the Napus dulcis, or thoſe of the Napus /yl- 
veftris, W * be uſed in the Compoſition of the Venice 

reacle. Seeds of the former are ſor this Purpoſe uſed 
in our Shops. In this they imitate the Greets; for Dioſcorides 
makes not the leaſt mention of any of the Napus fylveftris. 
Andromachus the elder, alſo, orders the Seeds of the Napus 
dulcis ; and Matthiolus, in the fifth Book of his Epiſtles to 
Balthaſerus, affirms, that the Seeds of the Napus dulcis reſiſt 
Poiſon more powerfully than thoſe of the Napus fylueftris. 
Andromachus the younger, when enumerating the ſeveral Sim- 
ples which enter the Compoſition of the Theriaca, commends 
the Seeds of the Napus ſylueftris, as being more acrid, and of 
Conſequence more efficacious in 228 the Intention of 
the Medicine. But Galen, in his firſt Book de Antidotis, dif- 
fers from both theſe Opinions, and recommends the Seeds of 
the of > RFI as moſt proper for compoling the Theria- 
ca, Dale. 

BUNITES Vinum, guvilns ims, Wine of Bunium, is made 
by putting two Drams of Bunium into two Quarts of Muſt, 
and letting it ſtand for a Quarter of a Year, and then firain- 


ing it off. | 
"HF: is gratis Difwoders of the Stomach, and relieves ſuch as 
are fatigu'd with Riding or Fencing. Dioſcorides, Lib. 5. 


"bit 

IUM, g . Wild Parſley. See Arrum. 0 
BUPEINA, SArιν , from gu the augmentative Particle, 

and Twde, to hunger. The fame as BouLimos, which 


ſee. 
BUPHAGOS, pS#pays. The Name of an Antidote in 
Marcellus Empiricus, Cap. oo againſt the Colic, 
BUPHTHALMUM, Offic. Chab. 364. Buphthalmum 
cotule folic, C. B. 134. Rai Hiſt. 1. 341. Buphthalmum 
peregrinum, Alp. Exot. 221. Buphthalmum alterum, cotulæ 


folio, Park. 1371. Buphthalmum peregrinum Alpino, Ejuſd. 


1371. Buphthalmum verum, Ger. 607, Emac. 746. Bu- 
— tenuifolium, folio Millefolii fere, J. B. 3. 124. Hiſt. 
Oxon. 3. 16. Chryſanthemum aſtulæ folio, Her. Cat. 145. 
Chryſanthemum folio cotule, Flor. 2. 46. Chryſanthemum al- 
terum, cotule latiori folio, P. Al. Cotula flore lutes radiate, 
Elem. Bot. Tourn. Inſt. 495. OX-EYE. 

The thalmum, by ſome called Cachlan, ſends forth ten- 
der, and flender Stalks, with Leaves like thoſe of 
Fennel, and yellow Flowers, larger than thoſe of the Anthemis, 
and reſembling an Eye, whence it took its Name. It grows 
in Fields, and about Cities and Towns. 1. 
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Hiſt. Oxon. 3. 300. Auricula leporis umbe 


ſtiffer, 
nated by one 

ellow r ke» Margo, t that the middle Thrum is 
— in ion, the Petala . 
firmer. is ſmall and fibrous. It grows wild 
Parts of the North of England, and flow 
It is ſeldom or never uſed : But that 
eye in the Shops, is the Bellis major, Miller Bot. Off | 

There is another Sort of Buphthalmum thus diſtinguiſh'd. |. 

BuerHTHALMUM Gzrrtmanicum, Offic. Buphthalmum 
vulgare, Raii Hiſt. 1. 341. Synop. 3 18. Ger. Emac. 

7. Buphthalmum tanaceti minoris folio, C. B. Pin. 134. 
Comet. 2. 692. Boerh. Ind. A. 106. Tourn. Inft. 49: 
Elem. Bot. 396. — Flor. Jen. 136. Dill. Cat. Gif. 
159. Buxb. .. Buphthalmum Marthioli frve vulgare, mille- 
felii foliis, k. . 1370. Chamemelum Chryſam 


themum J. B. 3. 122. Chamemelum Chryſanthe- 


m. I. 
mum quorundam : htha multis, Chab. 363. ryſan- 
themum perenne, — & incanis 2 eee 245 
alatis, Hiſt. Oxon. 3. 20. COMMON OX-EYE. 

This Herb is faid to be 1 vulnerary, and to be good 
for a Jaundice ; but it is ſeldom met with in our Shops. 

Miller takes Notice of five Species of this Plant. 

BUPLEUROIDES, g. , from firaevpor, Bupleu- 
ron, and dd, a Form or Shape, that is, a Plant much of 
the Figure of the Bupleuron. It is thus deſcribed. 

The Leaves grow by Twos and Threes in the 
fame Place. The End of the Foot-ſtalk bears an oblong 
Ovary, the Apex of which is crown'd with a naked, herba- 
ceous, pentapetalous Flower, the Petals being rolled up, in- 
cloſing five Stamina, The C has a Tube cleft in two, 
the Apices of which are backwards, and rough. When ripe, 
it paſſes into two longiſh Seeds ; the Flowers are diſpoſed in 
the Form of an U or Umbrella. It is an Evergreen. 
Miller's Die. | 

I find no Medicinal Virtues aſcrib'd to it. | 

BUPLEURON, Sh, from gg, an Ox, and Nb, 
a Side, becauſe it is ſaid to cauſe a Crepitation of the Side of 
an Ox, but more probably, becauſe it affords the Ox a Fed : 
Or it may be ſuppoſed to be fo called, becauſe the Leaves 
bear ſome Reſemblance to the Ribs of an Ox; or of gd, great, 
and rasvedr, Side, as the large Rib. Miller's Dif. 

5 Plant uſually underſtood by this Name is thus diſtin- 

ed. 

ns Offic. Ind. Med. 23. Bupleurum folio 
ſubrotundo, froe vulgatifſimum, C. B. Pin, 278. Rupp. Flor. 
Jen. 226. i Hiſt. 1. 473- Tourn. Inſt, 309. Bupleurum 
anguſtifolium herbariorum, Elem. Bot. 259. leurum an- 
9 rum, Buxb. 47. Bupleurum peremie angu/tifolium, Mor. 
Umb. 26. Bupleurum perenne, longts & 1 oliis incurvis, 


tea, J. B. 3. 
200. Chab. 409. HARES-EAR ©» 

It in Places; flowers in July and Augu/#. The 
Herb is in Uſe. It is accounted a Drier, Aperitive, and 
Diſcutient; it expels Urine and Sweat, and mundifies Wounds. 

Zwing. Thent. Dale. | 

Its under Leaves are ſometimes oval, and much larger than 
the others : Both they and the Root are well drawn in Tragus's 
ED IEEE S 

it n, es u ragus's 5 
Figures of . Authors repreſent only Wee ac- 
company the Stalk of this Bupleurum, and reſemble thoſe of 
ſs : Which is the Reaſon, that they very well expreſs 
another Plant alſo of the fame Family, which grows in Pro- 
vence and Languedoc, but is annual, M. Magnol has named 
it Bupleuron annuum anguſtifolium Bot. A. He obſerves, 
that it is the Auricula Leporrs Honſpelienſium, Pluntaginir mi- 
noris folio. Geſu. Dodonaus's F) ents it not amiſs.” 


C? Bauhine confounded — it with that of which 


it wounds and bites cruel | I 
- 5 4 w and 75 ly ; the Belly 


. Marty's Tournefort.” as 
BUPRESTF, Ofc. Aldror. de Inſect. 487. Jonſ. de Ti 
ſect. 78. Mouff. Inſect. 141. Chart. Exer. 48. I 

COW. Dale. * 

The Bupreſtes, which are 2 kind of Cantiarides, 


94 


* 


But theſe laſt muſt he 


heating Quality ; for . which Reaſon they are 'mix'd up with 


Medicines adapted to the Cure of a | 

i Lichen. Mix'd in'emollient Pelflties, they 3 
the Menſes. Some affirm, that Cantharides mix'd with An 
tidotes help the Dropſy, becauſe they provoke Urine j and 


Vor.1. 


BUR 


. 


are an Antidote, Dieſcorider, Lib. 2. 
is, Berpno's, is deriv'd from the intenſive Purti- 
cle bz, and „2 Burner, from ev, to burn, becauſe 
it is an Inſet of a very inflammatory Quality z or, as ſome 
will have it, from Ss, an Ox, and the aforeſaid Word ; for if 
an Ox, they ſay, ſwallow this InſeQ, he dies of an Inflam- 
_— and Tumor 85 the l wv up „1 1 
iny, Lib. 4. lays, lt is rarel in /taly, 
and is like — Beetle, and is moſt icious D 
% Black Cattle, who devour it among the Cs whnce 
<« it takes its Name; for it ſo affects their Gall, as to cauſe 
«© an Inflammation and Rupture of the Bladder.” And the fame 


Author, Lib. 22, Cop. 22. ys, © that the Greeks by a 


„ ftrange Inconſi it in Food, and preſcribe 
„ Remedies againſt it as a Poiſon, which its very Name ſhews 
« it to be at to Black Cattle, which, they confeſs, will 
« burſt upon eating of it. Yegetius, Artis Veterinarie Lib. 3. 
Cap. 2 ſays, ** That if a Horſe chance to est a Dare 
in his Hay, or at Graſs, his Belly becomes inflated, he ſtarts 
© back from his Fodder, he —_ little and often, in which 
«© Cafe you muſt immediately ſaddle him, and put him upon a 
40 * , ' | 
Berus ie in Galen's is is expounded, T6 Ts Cam 70 7h 
xarbegid! Tageranoio, th: e xa T1 aa ar diyyror, d iter] as 
Anotogidne by 76 76 vie r Vyievor, H 76 Ty key dren: 
«© The Bupre/tis is an Animal much like Cantharides, and al- 
% ſo a wild Green, mention'd by Disſcorides, in his Book of 
«© wholſome Things, and in his Book of Greens.” Ihe Bu- 
preſtis, Animal, is often uſed by Hippocrates, Lib. 1. nog 
«ix, and Lib. Tigi N. evo, in Petlaries, for a Strangu- 
tion of the Uterus, and to provoke the Menſes. Theophra- 


us mentions the Bupreſtis among Greens. Hi. Plant. Lib. 


. Cap. 8. 
a Tis Bupreſtis, gf ge, is akind of little Animal like the 
Cantharis, which if an happens to eat, he immediately 
ſwelk and dies; and from this Effect it takes its Name. 
BuTgno's is alſo a kind of Green. Hefychius, gu, hey ars 
d, „ The Bupreſtis, c.“ This Green took that Name 
not from cauſi nflations in Black Cattle, but becauſe it was 


a large Sort of Preftis, a Green ſo called, for what Reaſon I 


know not. 80 Sradmretoy (Bulapathum) is a great Lapathum 
and Bur4Aver (Buſelinum) is a _ rt of Apium ; tad 
Bourne (Buſyca) large Figs. Pliny did not imagine, that Bu- 
preſtis was a common Name for two different Things; and 
therefore ſays, Lib. 22. Cap. 22. Bupreſtim magna inconflan- 
tia Græci in laudibus ciborum etiam habuere,  iidemque remedia 
tanquam contra venenum prodiderunt. Et ipſum nomen indicio 
eft boum certe venenum eſſe, quot diſſilire deguſiata fatentur. 
© The Greeks with great Inconſiſteney, Se.“ (See before). 
Here the want of tion in Pliny is much to be admir'd 


for blaming the Inconſiſtency of the Greets with reſpect to the 


Bupreſtis ; for the Bupreſtis, which is Poiſon to Black Cattle, 
is quite another thing from the Bupreſtis, which the Greeks 
commend in Food: This is a Green, that a poiſonous Animal. 
When they therefore preſcribe Remedies agalnſt the Bupreſtis, 
it is againſt the Animal; when they commend it in Food, they 
mean the Herb or Green of that Name; fo that there is the 
fame Name, but not the ſame” thing, nor perhaps the ſame 
trac, that Name. But the Greeks very clearly di- 
ſtinguiſh is by the Words following, Se 764 70 
Cao, fc. (See before). But Pliny confounds together not 

ings which are really homonymous, but ſometimes ſuch 
as have ſome Similitude of Names, or where they differ only 


finite Number of other ſuch Miſtakes. Salma Prolegom. in 
Wings appears gutwardly of a geen, inclining to yellow, or 


are globous and prominent, and 
e Eyes, proceed two oblong articu- 


not round, but runs 


. ound, 
BUR. A Term in Helmont, the Meaning of uhich may 


| are cared be beſt known iving the entire e in Which it occurs, 
for Uſe like Cantharides, and ſo are the Eyusæ of Pine-trees. 'whi 2 * 4 W Paſlag 


nen cent) in the 


to the Species choſen by 
lementa, 13. 
BURAC. All kinds of Salts; but ſome Aamguiſh them 


G 


10 X BURDO, 


| 
l 
1 


N | 


BURIN A. Pitch. Rulandus. . 


the Tongue, it ſtops Hæmorrhages 
which can only be determin'd by Experience. 


BUR 


BURDO, Burdws, A Cok, or young Mule, the Liver 


and Teſticles of which laſt are recommended by Aldrevandus, g 


de Buad, L. 1: C. 4. for their Medicinal Virtues. Caſfellus. 
BURDUNCULUS. The Name of an Herb in Marcel- 
lus Empiricus, otherwiſe, as he ſays, called Lingua Bouis. 
; ; ns ive, 
BURIS. A Name given by Auicenna to a ſcirrhous Hernia, 
cauſed by the Lapidoſity of à hard Abſceſs. 'Caftellus, 
BURNEA. Pitch, | Johnſon, I ſuppoſe he means Bu- 
RINA. ; . , - 5 ils 8 hrs 
_ -BURRHI SPIRITUS MATRICALIS, or Burrhus Spirit 
for Diſorders of the Matrix, is thus prepar d: | 


Take of Maſtich, Myrrh, Olibanum, and Amber, each 


4 two Ounces : Bruiſe them together, and add twenty-four 


Ounces of reQify'd Spirit of Wine: Digeſt for four Days, 
_— diſtil to three Fourth-parts. Pharmacop. 
: . i : f 

 Beerhaave us'd this much in his Preſcriptions. 4 J 

BURSA PASTORIS, OMc. Ger. 214, Emac-276. Mer. 
Pin. 17. Burſa paſtoris major vulgaris, Parz. Theat. $66. 
Burſa paſtoris major, Merc. Bot. 1, 24. Phyt, 8. 18. Burſa 
paſtoris major, folis finuato, C. B. Pin. 108. Rupp. Flor. Jen. 
68. Tourn. Inſt. 216. Elem. Bot. 185. Boerh. Ind. A. 2. 9. 
Buxb. 48. Burſa paſtoris major, caþſuls cordata, foliis lacinia- 
tis, Hiſt. Oxon. 2. 304. Burſa . oria, J. B. 2. 936. Chab. 
195 Raii Synop. 3. 306. Dill. Cat. Giſſ. 45. Thlapſi fatuum, 

5 1734777 diftum, Raii Hiſt. 1. 838. Sy nop. 2. 176. 

PHERD'S-PURSE. Dale. | 

The lower Leaves of Shepherd's-purſe lie flat on the Ground, 
in a round Compaſs, three or four Inches long; narrow, and 
cut into ſeveral Gaſhes, a little hairy. The Stalk is lender, 
about a Foot high, branch'd towards the Top, beſet with a few 
whole Leaves, which are ſharp-pointed, and ſet cloſe on, with- 
out Foot-ſtalks. The Flowers are ſmall, white, and four- 
leav'd, and are ſucceeded by three ſquare Seed-yeſlels, in Shape 
of a Purſe, containing very ſmall reddiſh Seed. 'The Root 
is whitiſh, woody, full of Fibres, of but little Taſte. It 

ws every-where among Rubbiſh, Banks and Walls, and 

owers all the Summer. Miller's Bot. Off, 

It is of an herby Taſte, a little ſaltiſh, and deterſive. The 
Juice of its Leaves gives a. faint-red Colour to blue Paper, 
which gives us Reaſon to imagine, that, in this Plant, the Sal 
Ammoniac, which is natural in the Salt of the Earth, predo- 
minates over the other Principles; this Sal Ammoniac is diſ- 
ſolv'd in a conſiderable Quantity of Phlegm, and is temper'd 
by a good deal of Earth, and a little Sulphur. 

This Plant does not yield much Acid, by a Chymical Ana- 
lyſis ; almoſt all that is extracted from it is Alcaline. | 

There are but few Plants which yield more concrete volatile 
Salt, fix'd lixivial Salt, and Earth. Theſe Principles, mix'd 
together, render the Shepherd"s-purſe proper to diſſolve the 
Blood, when it is thicken'd by foreign Acids, which hinder it 
from paſſing, with its ordinary Velocity, from the Arteries 
into the Veins; to which we may refer the greateſt Part of De- 
fluxions. Beſides, the Earth, which is in this Plant, eaſily im- 
bibes the Seroſities, which occaſion a Relaxation of the Fibres ; 
thus, by the Confent of all Authors, it is vulnerary and aſtrin- 

ent; it is alſo believ'd to be febrifugous and lenitive. The 
_— of its Leaves drank, from four ces to ſix, is an ex- 
cellent Remedy in all Loſſes of Blood, and in Defluxions at- 
tended with an Inflammation. They boil. a Handful of it in 
lean Broth, and employ it in Ptiſans, Glyſters, and Cata- 
laſms, Its diſtil'd Water has little or no Virtue ; it is nothing 
ut the Phlegm ſeparated from the other Principles. 

It is found almoſt all the Lear; for it ropagates itſelf by 
Seed towards the End of the Summer. rizn's Tournefort, 
Thoſe People are miſtaken, who imagine that the ſtyptic 


and aftringent _ of the 8 are owing to its 
7 


ag! 

Coldneſ 3; for Alcahal of Wine, it acts by a hot and acrid 
Quality, either ing and conſtrifting the Veſſels, by 
burning „ or coagulating the Juices. by its Heat ; when it 
is either bruis d, and apply d to Wounds in the Surface of the 
Body, or when, in Hæmorrhages of the Noſe, its expreſſed 
Juice is drawn up the Noſtrils, or a Tent dip d in it put up, and 
retain'd in them. In diſcuſſing 88 d febrifuge Pre- 
parations, to be apply d to the Wriſts, the Shy 's-purſe is 
uſed in the ſame Manner, and with the fame hitention, that 
other hot and ſtimulating Medicines are. When Borelh, Cent. 

. Ob. 23. affirms that the Bulk of a common Nut of bruis'd 
8 ut into the Ears, is an excellent Medicine 


for removing the Tooth-ach, I ſhould think, that this Effect 


was not to be aſcrib'd to the Coldneſs, but rather to the Heat 
the Plant, which ſtimulates, the Nerves, and diſſipates the 
uſe of the Diſorder. But whether, when apply'd. to the 
Nape of the Neck, or to both Arm-pits, or prefled” 
hard in the Patient's Hand till it becomes warm, ot put 
of the Noſe, are Points 


Fs 


Pavli tells iis he knew a Man cur d of a Spitting of Blood by 


* 


the Paroxyſm, he ufed 
it between the Sul of hi 
0 


: 
E | 


ry'd, that, at the {ame time, the Patient receiv'd 
of the beſt native Sulphur into bis Mouth and Throat. Shep- 
berd's-purſe, applied to the Soals of the Feet, is ſaid to be an 
ov'd Remedy for Head-achs. According to Etmuller, its 
Juice, put into Lars W 
them; and, when mix'd with Vinegar Houſleek, it 
allays Inflammations of all kinds, the Gout ariſing from a hot 
Cauſe, inflammatory Tumom of the Pudenda, Ery ſipe las. 
our or fix Ounces of its expreſfs'd Juice are recommended as a 
Medicipe to be e of Blood, immo- 
derate Fluxes of the | iſcharges of bloody Urine, 
Diarrheas, Dyſenteries, Lienteries, and Gonorrheas, . De- 


F 
: 
: 


coctions of it are alſo us'd, made with Red-wine, or common 
Water in which . red-hot, Steel has been extinguiſh'd ; as alſo 
with lean Fleſh-broth. Clyſters of the above! ions are 
alſo ſaid to contribute to the Cure of Fluxes.. In Gonorrheas 
Etmuller recommends one Ounce of the expreſſed Juice, or 
two Ounces of the Decoction of Shepherd's-purſe, to be drank, 
with three or four Grains of Camphire. The Agua bur ſæ pa- 
foris fiyptics, ſo much extol'd in Fluxes, and Hzmorrhages of 

the Uterus, Mouth, and Noftrils, as alſo for cleanſing Ulcers, 

and allaying Heat, is, by ie Mort, L. 2. 37. prepar'd thus: 


Take of the Herb Shepherd's-purſe, as much as you will F 
cut it ſmall, and to each Pound of it add of crude Alum, 
and Vitriol of Mars, each half an Ounce ; and of Water, 
a ſufficient Quantity. Inſuſe for ten or twelve Days, and 
then difti] in the common Manner. 


The Burſa paſtoris major, folio. non ſinuato, agrees with 
the former Je RM: xr Vite | ny 

BURSA TESTIUM. The Purſe or Bag of the Teſtes. 
See SCROTUM. - ; 13 

BURSALIS MUSCULUS, Ad ug,. The purſe- 
like Muſcle, a Name given to the Muſculus obturator internus 

emoris, Caffellus. See MarsuPlaLis. | | 

BUSELINUM, þp#94A:yor, The common Daucus ſocall'd, 
the Word importing a large kind of Apium. Blancard. 

2 8 IRITUS EZOARTICUS. Bezoartic Spirit 
of Buſſius. 4 9 

This Spirit takes its Name from its Inventor, Baſſius, an 
eminent Phyſician of Dreſden ; and the Medicine itſelf is of 
univerſal Uſe in Saxony, and well deferyes our Notice; for it 
is a powerful Sudorific and Diuretic, with due Management 
and is an excellent Antiſpaſmodic, . eſpecially when mix'd with 
our anodyne Liquor (See ViTz 8 Beſides, it 
recommends itſelf on account of its grateful Flavour, having 
nothing of a nauſeous empyreumatic Smell. 

The Foundation of the Preparation conſiſts in mixing the 
volatile, urinous, and oily Spirits of Animals with highly 
reQify'd Spirits of Wine, and, with an Addition of balſamic 
Species, diſtilling them over a proper Fire; by which means we 
—— a Spirit well impregnated with a volatile Salt, an empy- 
reumatic Oil, and reſinous, ſulphureous, balſamic Particles, 
and of no unpleaſant Smell and I afte. Tho? there are many 
__ Preparations of this Spirit, our way of making it is as 

OWS : G4 


We take of Spirit of Ivory, ſaturated with a ſubtile Oil, and 
volatile Salt, about two Ounces ; Sal Ammoniac, four 
Ounces; Pot-aſh, firſt diſſolv d in Water, eleven Ounces ; 
Amber, finely pulveriz'd, half a Pound ; genuine; Oil of 
Cedar, or of Juniper, half an Ounce : All theſe Ingre- 
dicats, being. exquiſitely mix'd in a Glaſs Cucurbit, are 
do be diſtil'd in a Sand-heat, by which we extract a Spirit, 
endu'd with the aforeſaid. Virtues. A volatile Salt fir 
kriſes in the Alembic, which is afterwards ſucceſſively di 


It is here to be obſerv'd, that the Peruvian Balſam, or the 
freſh Peel of Lemons or Oranges, or Juniper-berries, or any 
other balſamic. and aromatic Powders, may be us'd inſtead of 
the Ingredients before - mention d. 8 

In the Proceſs, a limpid Spirit, like Water, comes over ; 
but the longer it is kept in a Veſſel expoſed to the Air, the 

yellow it turns, till its Colour be 7 orogly almoſt to a 
Redneck. If the Glaſs be filled with this Spirit, and covercd 
with the Stopple, it will continue clear, and ſuffer no Altera- 
tion of Colour ; whence we are plainly taught, that the Cauſe 
of this Change is in the Air. E of Opinion, that the 

iginal, and moſt ſimple, Acid of the Air, which is of won- 
Virtue ip. exalting the Colour of Sulphur and Oil, con- 


o 


..,. This Spirit abounds with an oily. volatile Salt; for the more 
volatile Salt is ban e and intimately mix'd with an Oil, 
the more eaſily and readily it unites with iighly reify'd Spirit 
Was and, that Salt, may. igmediately be precipitated 
3 * rom 


» 


* d we 


BUT. 


this Spirit, by mixing a few Drops of Oil of Vitriol wit 
1 8 — ulation and Precipitation of the Salt 
to the Bottom, where it firmly adheres to the Sides of the Glaſs. 
It is worthy our Obſervation, that this volatile Spirit of Buſſius is 
cndu'd with an almoſt incredible Virtue, in ſubverting and-ex- ' 
pelling all kinds of Acids, tho* never ſo ſtrong ; and theſe Ef- 
fects are attended with different Circumſtances and Events. 
Thus, if one Part of Spirit of Nitre, orAqua-fortis, be pour d 
to three Parts of this Spirit, all the Acidity is ſoon taken off, 
without any remarkable Ebullition, and nothing is precipitated 
to the Bottom; the Mixture acquires a mild nitrous Taſte, and, 
being put into a Silver Spoon, and evaporated by the Heat of a 

le, leaves a Salt of an * Or nitrous This 
Mixture alſo, on account of the volatile Nitre which it con- 
tains, is endu'd with excellent Medicinal Virtues; for, in 
acute Diſtempers, where volatile Medicines are of no Effect, 
becauſe of the violent Motion and Efferveſcence of the Blood, 
this Spirit, mix'd with Spirit of Nitre, and render'd more tem- 
perate, gives all the Relief that can be wiſh'd, by. gently carry- 
ing off the morbific Matter. 

If this Spirit of Buſſius be mix'd with Spirit of Salt ſtrongly + 
concentrated, there ariſes a er Ebullition than in 
former Caſe ; but all the Acid is, in like manner, in a v 
ſhort time, ſubdu'd, and the Liquor turns falt, which, in 
Diſorders of the Stomach, where the Appetite is loſt, may be 
given with Succeſs, for diſſolving viſcid Crudities. hen 
this Spirit is mix'd with diſtil'd Oil of Vitriol, there immediate- 
ly arifes an Efferveſcence, the Mixture becomes turbid, and all 
the volatile Salt is precipitated to the Bottom ; the Taſte of the 
Mixture has nothing of Acidity, but has a grateful Smell. 

The Reaſon why there is a Concretion and Precipitation of 
the volatile Salt at the Mixture of concentrated Oil of Vitriol, 
but not with other Acids, ſeems to be as follows. 

Oil of Vitriol, as being a ray ſtrong Acid, unites with in- 
flammable Spirit of Wine, which is an oily Subſtance ; hence 
the volatile Salt, which it contains, is precipitated ; but, from 
other acid Spirits, which are weaker, and incapable of ſo inti- 
mate a Combination with the inflammable Spirit of Wine, there 
follows no Precipitation. 

From theſe Experiments we may draw this Concluſion, which 
is very uſeful in Practice: That this Spirit, which abounds 
with an oily volatile Salt, may be given in large Doſes, without 
Inconvenience, in Diſtempers, eſpecially ical ones, 
where a ſtrong and copious Acid is lodg'd in the Sinuſes of the 
Stomach nd Hookioay and creates Diflu rbances in thoſe Parts, 
as it does more remarkably in Hy Affections. 
Fred. Ho » Obſerv. Phyſico-chy. | 

BU STA. Boil'd with Poiſon. Rulandus. 

BUTEO, Offc. Jonſ. de Avib. 11. Charlt. r 
Geſn. de Avib. 39. Raii Ornith. 70. Butes vulgaris, Will. 
Ornith. 29. Buteo five trierchis, Aldrov. Ornith. 1. 363. 
Bellon. des Oyſe. 109. Mer. Pin. 171. Buteo vulgaris froe 
triorchis, Raii If A. 16. Accipiter, Buteo, Schw. A. 
187. THE BUZ Z ARD. Dale. 

The Teſticles of this Animal are only us'd for Medicinal 
Purpoſes. | 

Tb et tham, with te enen and Honey, is ſaid 
to prove a Stimulus to Venery. Dale from Job n. 

BUTIGA. An Inflation of the whole Face; call'd alſo 
Gutta ruonia, or rubea, Rulandus. | a 

BUTLER, an 1rifman, the Inventor of a Stone of wonder - 
ful Efficacy in the Cure of very dangerous Diſeaſes, in a very 
ſpeedy Manner; he is alſo ſaid to have been excellent at 
making Gold out of Lead and Quickſilver. However, it is 
ceatain, that he was in great Eſteem with our King James I. 
and Van Helmont did him the Honour to intitle — Tracts 


Bur LER, in which he relates ſeveral Cures d, 
in all Appearance, by means of bis Stone ; icularly, that 
when Butler was a Priſoner in the Caſtle oſ Vilvorden in Bra- 
bant, he took Notice, one Evening, of one Bally, a Fran- 
2 Monk, and a very celebrated Preacher of Bretagne in 


rance, who was his Fellow-priſoner, and had his Arm 
with a terrible Eryſipelas; and, taking Pity of the 
took a ſmall Stone, and haſtily dip'd it in a 
mond-milk, immediately taking it out again ; then ſaid to 
Keeper, Give this to that Monk, and, whether he takes 
<< more or leſs of it, within Mag ee Hour, at 
«© he ſhall be a ſound Man. his y came to 
the Aſtoniſhment of the Keeper, the Sick not knowing 
means he came to be ſo ſuddenly reſtor d to his Health, or that 
he had taken any thing for. that Purpoſe; but his 
which was ſwell'd to an immenſe Degree, immediately fell 
ſuch a Pitch as ſcarce to-be-diſtinguiſh'd frum the other, 
next Day, ſays Helmont, I came to V ilvorden, at the 
— — „that I mi 

Fri ip with Butler ; 


8. 


Actions, where I contracted a, 

ſoon after, obſerv'd an old Waſher-woman, tho, for about 

ſixteen Years, had labour'd under an intolerable: Hemicrania, 

cur'd in an Inſtant, while I was preſent. For he took the ſane 
a + *z „ ez2mm dou 121107 
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UT 
in a Spoonful of Oil of Ofives; 


and careleſly dipp'd it 
then taking it out immediately, lick'd it dry, and put it into 
his 3 the of Oil he pour'd into a little 
Flaggon or the ſame Liquor, and then order'd only one Drop 
of it to be put upon the Head of the old Woman, who recover'd 
her Health that Moment, and has temain'd well from that. 
Time, which is ſome Years I could not help being vaſtly 


ſurpris'd ; but he. look d at me with a imiling Countenance, 

ſaid, My dear Friend, unleſs you can arrive to ſuch a 
* as to be able to cure all Diſcaſes with only one Re- 
S medy, are ſtill but a Novice in the Art, how many 
© Years may have paſ#'d over your Head. T eafily 
acquieſced in what he ſaid, uſe I had learn'd as much from 
the Arcana of Paracelſus, and was further convinc'd of it by 
what I now ſaw, and expected to ſee ; but this new Method of 
Curing, I freely conſeſs d, was utterly ſtrange and unknown 
to me. I told him then, that there was a young Prince in our 
Court, Viſcount Ghent by Title, and Brother to the Prince of 
Epiſney, who was ſo over-run with the Gout, that he was able 
to lie only on one Side, and was quite miſerable, and deform'd 
with a Multicude of nodous Swellings. Says he, taking me by 
the Right Hand, Are you willing that I ſhould cure this 
% young Prince? I will cure him for your ſake,” 4 But, aid I, 
= he i ſo ſtubborn, that he will rather die than take one Doſe 
of Phyſic. No matter, anſwer d Butler 3 all T require 
of him is, only every Morning to touch this little Stone, 
«© which > ſee, with the "Tip of his Tongue j for, after 
© three Weeks from that Time, let him but waſh the painful, 
© and the not-painful Nodes with his own Urine, and, in a 
<< very ſhort time, you ſhall ſee him upon his Feet, and a 
*« ſound Man, Go, and tell him with Joy what I ay. 80 
I returned to Bruſſels with theſe glad Tidings, and told what 
Butler had ſaid. The Nobleman anſwer d, Go tell Butler, 
«< that if he makes me ſound, he ſhall have whatever he will 
<< aſk ; let him but name his Price, and I will freely depoſit 
the ſame in Pledge for his Security. When I return'd to 
Butler the next Day with this News, it put him in a great 
Heat, and he faid, - ++ Your Prince is mad and miſerable, for 
<< which Reaſon I ſhall never do him any Good ; for I do not 
«© want his Money, but am as good as himſelf. ” Nor could I 


ever afterwardsprevail with him to perform what he had promis'd. 


Wherefore I to doubt whether what'L — ſeen before 
ought not to be regarded as Things — m. But it 
9 d, ſome time after, that a Friend of Butlers, who was 
and Overſeer of a Glaſs-houſe in Antwerp, and of a very 

groſs Habit of Body, earneſtly begg'd of Butler to be freed from 
the Burden of his Fat. Butler offet*d him a little Bit of his 
Stone to lick once, that is, to give it one quick Touch with 
the Tip of his T e every Morning ; and, within three 
Weeks, I ſaw him a full Span at the Breaſt, and yet 
never the worſe in Health. This Event inclin'd me to believe, 
that he could have made good his Promiſe, and perform'd a 
Cure upon the gouty Perſon before ſpoken of, But, in the 
mean time, 3 poiſon'd by ſome ſecret Enemy, I 
ſent to Butler, at Viluorden, for a Remedy. I was in a very 
—— — pained in all my Joints, my Pulſe beat 
double, (dicrotus) and, at laſt, was intermittent, attended 
with a Lipothymy, and an utter Decay of Strength. Butler, 
who was ſtill a Priſoner, immediately order'd the Meſſenger, 
my Servant, to bring him a little Pot of Oil of Olives, and, 
dipping his Stone therein, as uſual, ſent the Oil to me, with 
Directions to put only one Drop of Oil upon one, at deaſt, of 
the pained Parts, or one Drop upon each of them, if I pleaſed. 
L di ing to his Orders, but receiv'd no Benefit thereby. 
In the mean — — ing taken fick, and upon his 
Death-bed, ſent to aſk my Pardon for the Injury he had done 
me, and ſo confirm'd my Suſpicion, that I was poiſon'd. I had 
more to do but to uſe the beſt means I could to put a 

to the Operations of this ſſow - working Poiſon, and wholly 
to ſubdue it; and, by the Grace of God, I eſcap'd, But my 


that Arm to its 
| We'were all ſtruck with 

and miraculous an Event, and ſhe was 
her Ancle- bones with the ſame Oil, on 
— one Drop, drawing it round the 
- „ and, within! a Quarter of an FR 
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found in the Channels of Rivers among the 
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It is of- an aperient 
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BUTYRUM, Crues, PeTup®-, Butter, from Bs, an 
| Ox, or Cow ; and vues. tion of Milk, or Cheeſe. 
Motion, with the and „ | Good Butter is made of the fatteſt Milk, ſuch as that of 
with a Touch upon i- Sheep; it is alſo made of Goat's-milk, by ſtirring it in a Veſ- 


of thoſe who. were Witneſſes of theſe ſtrange Events, fe], till the pinguious Part be ſeparated.” 

ntly fu there muſt be ſome It is of a mollifying Nature, and has the Qualities of Oil 

ical Compact, in the Caſe 3 for it is hence taken in large tities it looſens the-Belly, and is uſ 
and has been ſo of old, to refer -thoſe as an Antidote againſt Poiſon, where Oil cannot be had. 
think it ſhameful to confeſs-their Ignorance, to the cunning Mixed with Honey for a Litus it promotes Breeding of Teeth, 
and cures Itching of the Gums, and the Apbrhe of "Infants. 
Outwardly uſed it renders the Body ſmooth and florid, and free 
thing RE Ch] Ont —— Words, from ia [ little puftulous Emmentes}. * Provided it be nei- 
ing, ther old, nor contract a rank Smell, it is effetua] alſo in In- 


by m * 


j y a ; 
it is the eaſieſt Way ; and had rather aſcribe the Benefit of They Butter ———— and- ſetting it on Fire 
10 tia 5 vine Good» . 4 — with an earthen” Veſſ | . 


Nature, and the Father of the Poor. And, in this vain and Bottom with Holes Ike an Oven [xai8ar@] ; there they 
weak Opinion, they are follow'd by the a 

who take a wrong Method of inveſtigati 
of curing Diſeaſes, who are not yet 


ter, and continue fo to do, till they have obtained as much 
or Soot as they pleaſe ; aſter which they take it off with a 
common fooliſh Rules.  Hehnont. WA ES 


| Feather, and apply it to a proper Uſe, © © © 
Theſe Relations, ſtrange as they are, Mr. Boyle ſeems not | | Need. in 
to diſbelieve. He tells us, That a Gentleman in France was It is a ſerviceable Ingredient in Medicines for the Eyes, being 
reported to have ſome Poxtion of this Stone, and to have cured of a dryi It ſtops Defluxions, and 
ſeveral inveterate Diſeaſes, by ſuffering the Patients to lick it; brings * 
and Sir Kenelm Dighy, upon iry when in France, ſound Cap. 81. 
no Reaſon to diſbelieve theſe Reports. — 1 
That Helmont's Widow, many Y ears after her Huſband's [ 
ceaſe, confirm'd to a Friend of his the Story told above relating 


to herſelf. Theſe Particulars, adds he, receive Confirmation 
ircumſtances f is the 


Der Atteſtation to his Seren 1 
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The newer Butter is, the more pleaſant and wholſome you 
it ; and the Reaſon is, becauſe its oily and ſaline Prin- 
f ; whereas, on the other 
and, when Butter is a little too old, it has und 
internal Fermentation ; which has exalted and difen 
ſame Principles, which makes it a little ſharp, and, atthe 
e time, ofly and unpleaſant. Now, in order to prevent this 
ermentation, and the better to make the Butter keep, they 
The good e produced. by Deniz proceed free ts oi 
| produced by Butter its oi 
and — Principles, 9 to reſtore the Pol 
Parts of the Body, by ſticking to them ;; to qualify and 
raſs the Humours —_— with, and ſeveral other the 
like Uſes. they uſe Butter to Exceſs, theſe fame Prin- 
les ſo much moiſten the Fibres'of the Stomach, that they 

e their elaſtic Virtue. © + {4s © 
_ Laſtly, it is obſerved, that Butter uſed -immoderately heats 
mach ; and the Reaſon is, becauſe the oily and fat Parts where- 
with it abounds are eaſily inflamed ; and therefore this is not 

Food for bilious Conſtitutions. 

Battermilk is a kind of Serum that remains behind, after the 
Butter is made. It is very cool and moiſtening. Lemery on 
Foods. fon 
Butter, by the Texture and Nature of its Subſtance, tends to 
relax the Solids, and * the Juices with Particles light and 
adheſive. Upon the firſt Account it may — ry and 
coſtive Conſtitutions; but muſt be hurtful in lax, moiſt, and 
corpulent ones. By the Levity and Tenacity of its Parts, it is 
alſo very ſubje& to in the Glands and Capillaries, whereby 
it fouls the Viſcera, but particularly the ſmall Glands of the 
Skin; hence it is ſubject to produce Blotches, and all cuta- 
neous Deformities. And this Opinion is much confirm'd by 
the Experience of all whoſe Buſineſs has made them converſant 
with young Children, they having much of this in their Diet, 

they have been obſerv'd to grow weakly, corpulent, 
big-belly'd, and very ſubject to Breakings-out, and to breed 
Lice; and ſuch-like Uneleanlineſſes; but upon reſtraining them 
from it, without any other viſible Means, they have outgrew 
all thoſe Inconveniences. ' Quincy. 
Boerbaave, ſpeaking of expreſs'd Vegetable Oils, thus men- 
tions their bad Qualities, and them with Butter. - 
_ Theſe Oils have one ſtrange Property, whereby, with the 
Heat only of ſeventy Degrees, they preſently degenerate, with- 
out an Sreign Body being mixed with them, and thus become 
thin, p, bitter, rancid, yellow, ' corroſive, and inflamma- 
oy z whereas were before thick, mild, ſweet, almoſt 
inſipid, white, anodyne, and relaxing. And theſe ſurpriſing 
Changes happen in a few Days in the Summer's Heat. Is it 
not therefore ſtrange, that freſh-drawn Oil of Almonds ſhould 
ve healing and ſuppling to the parched rough Mouth and 
Foun in the Quinſey, and the ſame Oil in a few Days afterwards 
ſuddenly inflame the Jaws of a Perſon in Health? And the 
ſweeter it was when freſh, the ſharper it proves when old and 
rancid. Hence Almonds, Walnuts, and Piſtachos, become 
exceedingly nauſeous when rancid, and ſubje& to occaſion a 
ſudden Quinſey, in the Throat, and excite a Fever, through the 
burning Effect they have upon the Mouth, Throat, Stomach, 
and Inteſtines. Phyſicians, therefore, ſhould be cautious when 
they order Oil of Almonds in acute Diſtem that it be freſh- 
drawn from Almonds that were not rancid ; and, in the Heat 
of Summer, not kept above twenty-four Hours, The ſame 
thing is alſo found in Butter, Animal Fat, Bacon, Marrow, 
and the more perfect Oils hereuf; all which, though innocent 
when freſh, become highly nauſeous by ſtanding unſalted in a 
hot Air, where they turn yellow, blue, or green, become 
rank, corroſive, and fatal in the Plague. Thus a great Acri- 
mony is ſometimes found in Cheeſe that has been long kept, 
whereby I have ſeen the whole Mouth violently inflamed. 
Whence we may eafily conceive what Effects it may have upon 
the Viſcera. It is an obvious Experiment, that Oil, by boil- 
ing, will ſoon turn 77 red, black, bitter, ſharp, and un- 
wholſome. And this ſhews us how Oils may in fix Hours 
time become extremely bitter in the Stomach ; and, when 
vomited up, be erroneouſly taken for the Bile ; for this Matter 
takes Flame at the Fire. e Obſervations upon the Nature 
of Oil may lead us to underſtand many Particulars in Natural, 
Medicinal, Pharmaceutical, and Culinary Hiſtory, | Boerhaave. 

Buttermilk is eſteemed an excellent Food, 'in the Spring 
eſpecially, and is particularly recommended for Hectie Fevers. 

Butter has been recommended as an excellent Application 
for the Teeth, in order to make them white. | 
In the r of * — Aver ſations Ca ſei, an at 
Groningen 1664. 12mo. is a T reatiſe expreſly upon Butter. 

— The Chymiſts have ſeveral — 2 le 
Butters ; as the Butter of Antimony, the Butter of Arſenic, 
the Butter of Wax, the Butter of Lead, and the Butter of 
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The Proceſs for making the Butter of Antimony is deſcrib'd 


under the Article ANTIMONIUM., + 3 rt 
2 Bong oi 1 
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BAULKE. 
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Take of Rrfenic amd corroſive Subfimate, equal Tarte; re- 
cem iato s Gli Retort plac'd in 4 WN nh 


| Receiver to the Retort; and having luted the Jin 
wy difſtil by a ſmall Fire a Butter-like Liquor 
- the Butter Antimony. When no more of this 


* can be obtained, take away the Receiver, and in ite 
put another- füll of Water! augment che Fire, and 
Will fee che Mercury deſcend" in the Water, Drop 


« 30 Drop. 4 e 1 iſtillation' More 
* tained. 1 4 F 3 Due 
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This Mereury, when ſufficiently walt A and dryd, may 
uſed for all-the Þy to which aer Mercury Nn 
The Butter of Arſenic is a very ſtiong Cauſtic, and prod 
an Eſchar ſooner than the Butter of Aitimony: 1 
n FN e 
In this Operation the ſame thing happens as in the Operation 
obtaining the Butter of fn ba, ; which is, 'that the _ 
of the corroſive Sublimate quit the Mercury, in order to unite 
with the Arſenic, which they carry along with them in a 
gummous Liquor. The Mercury afterwards diſen- 
gaged, and not finding Sulphur for fing itſelf,” it comes 
over in V , is condenſed” in the Water. "Zemery 
Cours de Chymie, © FAY db dh 


* / 


 BuTyRuUM STANNI' is thus wilds. 
> \ f 


Put a Mixture of one Part of Tin, and three Parts of corro- 
ſive Sublimate, both reduc'd to Powder, into a Retort 3 
and by the ſame Proceſs uſed for obtaining the Butter of 
Antimony, we- ſhall have the Butter of Tin, which is a 
thick Liquor, and has this peculiar” to it, that it fumes 
perpetually, Lemery Cours de Ghymir. > 


Bur v Run CZ. See CERA. 

BUTYRUM SATURNI. © See SATURNUS, 

BUXTON. A Place in the Peak of Der, 
for warm Medicinal Waters, the hotteſt' in Blend next to 
Bath. As I have not had an unity of examining theſe 
Waters accurately myſelf, I muſt give the fulleſt Account I can 
meet with, which is that of Dr. Short, who begins 
endugh with an Account of the uſual Strata of nnd Mine. 
rals, in the adjacent Parts, "PF, af 4 
In the Coal-pits, a Mile and an half South-weſt of Buxton, 
the Strata of Earth lie thus: Firſt, Peat-moſs ; then blue Clay; 
then Shale full of Marcaſites of Iron, and Iron: ſtone; then 
ſundry Beds of Iron-ſtone ; laſt of all a Seam of Coal, five Feet 
thick, mixt with much Sulphur and Braſil, ſeveral Lumps of 
Ocre and Rubric ; this Seam of Coal dips a Yard in three; its 
upper Part is very ſoft, open in its Texture, and fit only for 
burning of Lime-ſtone ; its loweſt Part is harder, though ſtill a 
very indifferent Coal, which melts on the Fire, and is form'd 
into a Cake; ſometimes a Vein of an Inch thick croſſes 
the Coal. Ir is more beautiful than other Ore, and ſparkles like 
fined Silver; but bring it to the ſmelting Furnace, and you have 
little beſides Sulphur ; the Acid of the Coal having conſumed the 
Lead till it reach its kindly Soil the Lime-ſtone and Greet-ſtone 
below the Coal. Fifty Yards below the Surface of the Ground 
is a ſtrong thick Bed of blue Clay, whoſe upper Part is of a 
deep Ocre, or reddiſh Colour, full of black \ is like ruſty 
Iron, which, put into Aqua fortis, raiſe neither Heat nor Fer- 
mentation ; but in a little time ſeveral ſmall Bubbles riſe, and 
the Liquor turns green, which 1s occaſioned by a Diſſolution of 
the Copper contained in it; all the Water in the Coal-pits is 
very cold; nor can Lime-ftone and Coal conſiſt together. 
"The Strata of Earths in the Lead Mines next to Bunten are 
firſt a thick-ſet fine Turf, a Foot and an half deep; then be- 
twixt a Sand and a red Clay, or a reddiſh ſandy Clay, or a hard 
Soil, half a Yard thick ; thirdly, brown Clay, from half a Yard 
to two Yards thick ; fourthly, fine white Sand, half Yard 
thick; - fifthly, a very hard Rock of white Lime-ſtone, two 
Fathoms thick; ſixthly, redder Sand, from ten to twenty Fa- 
thoms ; this is of a hard Subſtance, e ; 
ſeventhly, a black Lime-ſtone, from ſix to eight Yards thick ; 
then they come to the ſame Sand as before, if there is Ore ; but 
if no Ore, there is a reddiſh-yellow Bed of Clay, of the Nature 


re, Celebrated 


of Marl. If they purſue this the Clay, they come to 
a yellow Sand. with Ore. Theſe Sue eee pc 
Here 


is very muc ite „ but none green nor yellow; it 
9 — If this be without a Line, Hane; there 
is very little or no Ore. But if under the Lime; ſtone Clay 
I —— 

except f in be 
ä of the Ore lies in Cauke-ſone tes or four 
10 eet 
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Feet 
happens between 
up with 


0 
—4 in working, ſmells ſtr 
err i the * 'd with Powder 
wn ing ſo on Sulphur, 
the ky he , They have 
auke-ore ; the laſt is much the richeſt. In di 
near the warm Waters, you find ſeveral fu 8 
mix 'd Minerals, as tho' they had been artfully melted together, 


are, firſt, the Bath, which takes in ſeveral warm Springs. 
Thirty-two Yards and à half North-eaſt of it, is St. Anne's 
Well, which is chiefly. ſupplied from a Spring on its North- 
ſide, riſing out of a Rock of black Lime-ſtone, or Baſtard Mar- 
ble, under a ſhelving Stone laid ſo on Purpoſe, Twenty Yards 
th-caſt of St. Anne's, in another Cloſe, is a hot and cold 
ing, both riſing up into the ſame 
© Yards, South and South-eaſt of St. Anne's, in the ſame 
Cloſe with the hot and cold Spring, is Bingham Well, ordina- 
call'd Mr. Leigh's Water, a worthy tleman ſeven 
iles diſtant, who has made this Spring his Favourite for ſeveral 
Years, and reap'd great Benefit by it. A little Way, Eaſt of 
is, on the Eaſt-ſide of a Stone Wall, is another ſmall flow 
hot Spring, which mixes with a beautiful purling cold Spring, 
that riſes up cloſe by it. Another plentiful warm Spring riſes 
up in the Stream of the Level, that carries the W ater from the 
Bath: This is thirty-four Yards Eaſt of St. Ane's. Four Yards 
farther Eaſt, on the South-ſide of this Stream, riſe two or 
en, or Me. gv, Well ſtrong Spri 
ingbam, or Mr. Leigh's, is a V n ing, 
m but of the black Lime-ſtone, in a — dry js ; 
ſometimes it throws forth ſix times more Water than at other 
times. October 6. 17.32: after much Rain, both on that and 
the preceding Day, this Spring threw forth- a 8 
tity of Water, whoſe Warmth raiſed the Spirits in the - 
mometer only four Inches and fix Eighths in the Forenoon ; but 
is yet an Inch lower in the Afternoon, But St. Anne's 
Well raiſed the Spirits five Inches above Bingham Well z but 
the ſmall Spring boyuad the laſt, loſt very little of its Heat: So 
that Bingham Well is rather an uncertain than perennial Spring. 
But the above two Springs never alter by Viciſſitudes of Wea- 
ther, or Seaſons ; nor yet that Spri 
Canal from the Bath, all which three boil up with an impetu- 
ous Force in large Bubbles of heated Air, which break on the 
5 I tried theſe Waters with the refutes Balance, 
immerſing the Glaſs Bubble, whoſe Bulk was equal to the 
ulk of fifteen Drams and a half of common Water, that i 
one eighth Part of fifteen Ounces and a half, I found ſev 
Variations; for, certainly, to try the Weight of Water, is the 
moſt difficult and uncertain Experiment that attends a ſtrict 
Examination of Waters; it is never a whole Day the fame 
exactly, but differs according to the Expanſion or Condenſa- 
tion of the Air in them, the ity of Water contain'd in 
the ſubterraneous Chanels, the Rapidity or Slowneſs of its 
Motion, whereby it brings more or leſs foreign Matters along 
with it, its Stagnation, and. ſome other Circumſtances. Sep- 
on 15. being a very clear hot Day, with a ſmall Breeze of 
ind, till Two o'Clock of the Afternoon, then, at Three 
o'Clock, Thunder, Lightning, and a prodigious hot ſultry Air, 
St. Ame s and Bingham Well weigh'd three Grains and a half 
lighter than the River-water ; that is, neat twenty-nine Grains 
in a Pint ; the Bath was four Grains than theſe, that is, 
thirty-three Grains in a Pint. I 
Waters into three different Glaſſes, ſet them into the Air- 
pump, exhauſted the Air out of the Receiver z but ſcarce had 
leaſt Bubble, only 


in the Morning, being 
Eaſt Wind, and ſome Hail, I made a freſh Trial, and 


all Eaſt, North-caſt, and North-weſt, 


which riſes up in the i 


put ſome of each of thoſe 
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an 
Tube ; Bingham 4 them ſtill five Eighths 
Inch lower. On the ſame REIN 
the Zenith, was 


Bath-room for half an Hour, upon which the Steam raiſed the 
Spirits one Inch and ſeven Eighths higher: Then I fet them in 
the Bath for thirty-five Minutes, and they mounted up to the 
ſame Height were the Day before. December 27. 1731. 
being, perhaps, the coldeſt Day that has been known in £ Don 
this Age, (for a ſtrong North Wind blow'd, and the clear Froſt 
was ſo violent, that in ſeven Hours time the Ice bore Horſe and 
Rider, tho' it rain'd and ſnow'd the Night before, till Two 


o'Clock in the — irits in the common Thermo- 
meters were at exceflive ' the Glaſs, I obſerved, hung 
: : F; 


any 
The Spirits in my ſmall Thermometer were 
Ball, chan would fill an Inchof the Tube 
Both Thermometers being ſet in a Pitcher of River- water that 
Moment taken up where the River was moſt frozen, the Spi- 
rits in the firſt Thermometer preſently roſe fix Minutes or 
grees, and thoſe in mine juſt fill'd the Ball. Three Fourths of 
a Pint of boiling Water, put to three Pints of this River-water, 
hermometer to the exact Height that 
eptember 15. and one Pint and a Quarter 
more of boiling Water, being » brought it juſt- to the 
Warmth: of Buxton Bath ; that is, it raiſed the Spirits in the 
Thermometer to the very ſame Height. So that I 


fill'd not the Ball: I put it into Bingham Well, and the Spirits 


roſe a little above the ſixth Inch ; but removed thence 
into St. Anne's Well, they aſcended one Eighth above the 
ſeventh Inch; and when carried thence, and in the Bath, 


they roſe to ſeven Inches five Eighths, and there ſtopp'd. 
27. being a very ſtormy Day, with a raging Wind, and 
Rain, I tried two new Thermometers with freſh Spirits ; the 
Bore of the larger Tube was one Twenty-third of an Inch, 
that of the leſſer was one Twenty-ſeventh of an Inch: I put 


both were taken out of this, and put i 
Spirits in the ſmaller Bore roſe 
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the Tranſition 
boil, and i 
Flies were 
turbid 
the fuſt by 
ana the Bath- water 
cool” 
* gh, nor ln, 
in ttempted give 
us the out in given 
Time. in, and 1 find it 
as follows: hundred and nine- 
þ 6 ine thouſand three hun- 


two Scruples of Salt in that Time ; the reſt is Earth, beſides a 
Fragment of twelve Ounces and a half of Sediment, The 
little Well of warm Water, thirteen Yards Eaſt of — — 

ater 


Well, affords ight Gallons and a half of warm 
Nags — ny 1a ern ——— ore oe 
and fixty in a Year. 

throw forth, in a 


and eighty-one thou- 
Gallons of Water ; beſides the 


that out of the Bath, and the ſtrong Spri 
the Middle of the Bath-level, beyond St. Hanes 


; and laſtly, the two ſmall warm Springs which riſe up 

berween the hot and cold Spring, an the 
of warm 
; ſo that the Whole, added toge- 
will be near double this Computation. 

—_ ution of Gold ; and firſt 
the Solution of Silver white, then turbid ; after which it 
a large white Sediment. They turn Solution of Iron 
Mercury yellow. Solution of Sublimate turns them 
faint Pearl Colour, and clear; but, by long ſtandi 
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Oil of Tartar makes them firſt of a bluiſh White; and, in one 
Night and a Day, you have a Sediment of the ſame Colour, 
an Inch hi Spirit of Vitriol, and the Oils of Salt and 
Sulphur, turn the Water rather clearer and finer, tho they raiſe 
a viſible inteſtine Commotion, and the Sides of the Glaſſes hang 
full of —— A meet Bo ce or Bal — 4 
change it to 2 „upon ſtanding twenty- 
Hours, leave a ſmall Sediment like Wool or Cotton. Sep of 
Violets made it firſt blue, then greeniſh. Syrup of Cloves 
made it of a whitiſh Blue, and muddy; Tindture of Fuftic, 
of a pale Sack Colour; Tincture of 1, of a beautiful 
Red; Tincture of Galls, of a ih Colour, which 
in four Days time turn'd green. Green Tea alter'd it not. 
Tincture of red Roſes gave it a Brandy Colour. Rum, Bran- 


» Balauſtian Flowers, Pomegranate-peel, and Oak-leaves, 
—— in it. g 


The Water of Bingham Well, — 1 with the 
mas ts y, in ſundry G and allow'd 
all Night, next 


that Portion mix'd with So- 
lution of Silver was of a Pearl ur, clear at Top, and let 
fall a large Sediment. With Tincture of Rhubarb it aſſumed 


-brown Colour. With Solution of Sublimate the 


ly 2 — not with 1 
ive Nights, I compared it with common 
had ſtood ewo Nights in a Leaden Ciſtern. TinQture of Rhu- 
turn'd common Water of a light-yellow Colour 

Water was by it changed 
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45 ; but Bing- 
mto 2 r or reddiſh-brown 
Solution of Sublimate changed not common Wa 4 

a Pellicle on its Surface of a Red, Blue, and Y: 
ing to the various DireQions of the of Lighe. 
ater became whitiſh, and had a Scum of Yellow, 
and Blue. Oil of Tartar made no Alteration on 
Water ; but the other was firſt white, then cur- 
ited large and whiter Flakes at the Sides and 
of the Glaſs. The acid Spirits raiſed . greater inte- 

Motion, and more Bubbles, in the Mineral Water than in 

other Spirits of Hartſhorn had no Effect on the latter, but 
nged the other white, which became alſo | fo with Syrup 
d Days 


TH 
my 
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of Violets than the common Water. After ing four 
longer, Tincture of Brafi/ Wood had turn'd the Bingham Wa- 
terof a d Red than the other; and Tincture 


of a light t 
Pearl Colour. 23 ME 


and cold | 
Nephritic Meng. they all became whitiſh 
of theſe, with Solution of Silver, was reddiſh ; but ſoon chan " 
Colour, then of a Lead 
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I each of thoſe Waters ſeveral times, and always 
found ſome Difference in the Quantity, but never in the Nature 
of their Sediments, which was always the fame : The former, 
that is, the Quantity, was varied, ſometinies by the Water, 
ſometimes by the Fire, and ſometimes by the Veſſet. Not 
the Sediment, but alſo the Salts, fermented with Oil of Vitriol 
they alſo crackled in the Fire, and ſwell'd a little. Bu fioal- 

„to be ſatisfied of both their Kind and Proportions, I ſet 

to cryſtallize : The Bath-water afforded both gea - falt and 


Nitre, but moſt of the former. The Salts of St. Ame Well 
were the fame in Kind, only they yielded more Nitre than that 
of the Bath. Bingham Well-water contains moſt Nitre of any 
of them, and leſs Marine-ſalt. I took the C of Nitre 
from the Marine-falt, diſſolved them, and ſet j 
into regular Cryftals, that I might obtain their true Figures. 

From the preceding Hiſtory we draw the following Obſerva- 
tions : 


That tho? there is Plenty of Ocre, Iron-ſtone, and Sulphur, 
in the Coal-pits here, which are generally reputed the Cauſe of 
hot Springs ; yet the Water is ſo far from being warm, that it 
is intenſely cold ; ſo that, in order to cauſe Warmth, there 
muſt either be ſome other Materials, or there is a Mixture of 
other Ingredients, which ent their Effect in warming the 
Water ; or theſe — are mix d in undue Propor- 
tions 


Again, ſince we find the Veins of Lead, the 
corroded, it js plain, that Vie! alt open! and colin Lan 


as well as | 
, we ſee, that the 


Since Lime ſtone and Coal cannot 
alcaline Earth of the former is as hurtful to the Acid of the 
latter, as this Acid is prejudicial to Lime-ftone ; far, that it is 
not the Nitre in the Lime ſtune that is hurtful to | 
pears from this, that moſt of the Chalybeate or Vitriolic 
ters contain'alſo a fix d Nitre. | 

However Buxton Waters 
ever ſimilar in their Nature to common 


* 


appear, or how- 
ater, In all other 
ing ſeveral of the 


of common Water. | 

— They it cannot be denied, that this Water has a Mixture of 
e t or ten Grains in 
a Pint lighter,” when cold, common” Water, this ihews, 
that it has fewer carthy ꝙ other groſs Parts in it chan River- 


Since 
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Since common Water, made equally hot with Burton Bath- 
water, cools ſooner at firſt, but flower than it toward the lat- 
ter End, Buxton Mineral Water muſt of courſe either have lefs 

ſs and foreign Matter in it, or this Matter muſt exiſt in 
ſmaller Particles in the Water, and fo give leſs Reſiſtance to 
the flying off of the leſs rarefied Particles of Heat. 

Seeing Buxton Water is ſo much lighter and warmer than 
common Water, before it has received any culinary or artificial 
Fire into its Pores, to rarefy the Air contain'd in it, it is plain, 
it brings ſomething along with it, which is equivalent to-the 
fiery Particles in heated Water; which being occaſion'd by this 
Water's waſhing Mixtures of ſeveral Minerals in its Courſe, 
we ſhall therefore call that a Mineral Vapour. 

Since this Water waſhes ſo many Ingredients abounding with 
Sulphur, and fince we find, that even groſs Sulphur, by the 
Mediation of Lime-ſtone, communicates ſome of its Parts to 
Water ; and alſo ſeeing there is conſtantly ſuch a viſible ſul- 
2 Halitus upon the Surface of Burton Water; it is rea- 
ſonable to think, that this Water, whilſt warm, is impregn- 
ated with a ſulphureous Steam or Vapour, as one Part of its 
Mineral Spirit. 

From the whole Proceſſes and Experiments made on Burton 
Waters, it is plain, that the Minerals, warming and impregn- 
ating theſe ſeveral Springs, are the ſame; only differing ſome- 
what in the Proportion of their Ingredients. | 
1 Minerals lie in a Stratum, or Bed, from Weſt to 

aſt. | | | 
Since Bingham Well increaſes or decreaſes upon Viciſſitudes 
of Weather or Seaſons, 'tis hence probable, that its Spring is 
not ſupplied from any _ Depth in the Earth, but chiefly 
from the Surface of t round, and the ſmall Hill above; and 
ſeeing both it, and the ſmall warm Spring beyond it, (which J 
have ſeen quite dry) are ſo ſuperficially provided, and yet warm, 
2 impregnating Ingredients ſeem not to lie very deep in the 

arth. 

Since theſe Waters continually bring up ſo large and nume- 
rous Bubbles, with an impetuous Force, from the Bowels of the 
Earth, then muſt their Interſtices be richly ſtored with a fine 
Air, which produces this Effect. 

Seeing St. Anne's was known to be of the ſame Nature, and 
threw forth the ſame Quantity of Water before the Bath- level 
was made, that it does ſince ; and fince, from this Well to the 
Bath, there is a continued Rock of firm black Lime-ftone, or 
a Subſtance between Marble and Lime-ſtone z and eſpecially, 
ſeeing the main Spring, which ſupplies this Well, riſes up thro” 
a black Lime-ſtone on that Side next the River, and not on 
that next the Bath; and, in the laſt place, ſince we find two 
conſiderable Differences in its Contents from thoſe of the Bath- 
water ; it is ridiculous to ſuggeſt, that this Spring has any Com- 
munication with the Bath. 7 

Since there is ſuch a Difference at ſundry times in theWeight 
of theſe Waters, it follows, that there is no certain Standard tor 
determining their ſpecific Gravities ; only this, in the general, 
is certain, that they are lighter than other common Water, and 
that the lighter they are, ſo much the more are they 8 
ated with the Mineral Spirit, and the fewer extraneous ies 
they bring along with 9 and the lighter they are, the 
warmer; and the warmer, the more medicinal. 

The more the Pores of the Earth are lock'd up by Froſt, or 
fill'd with Water, provided theſe affect not the Springs, the 
warmer and lighter is the Water; and the warmer it is, ſo 
much ſtronger is its Mineral Vapour, and therefore the more 
powerful are its Virtues, | wh 

From the Uſe of the Thermometer we ſee, firſt, The 
different rees of Heat contain'd in the ſeveral Waters. 
Secondly, We find that there are different Degrees of Heat 
contain'd in the fame Water in the ſeveral Seaſons of the 
Year, and according to the various 'Temperatures of the Air. 
Thirdly, That theſe Waters are not relatively, but abſolutely, 
warmer in Winter than in Summer, in Froſt than when there 
is none, in a cold than in a hot Seaſon, the Bath at leaſt 
being one twentieth Part warmer .in Froſt or Winter, than in 
warm Weather. Fourthly, That, in a great Froſt, four Fifths 
of the coldeſt Water not frozen, one Fifth of . boiling 
Water mix'd, make the juſt Warmth of common River-wa- 
ter in hot Weather about the Autumnal Equinox. Fifthly, 
That a Quart of boiling Water added to three Pints of ſuch 
cold Water, in an earthen Veſſel, at two. ſundry times, about 
2 Minutes Diſtance from each other, gives the true Warmth 

uxton. | 
Or five Eighths of a Quart of boiling Water, added to three 
Pints of common River-water in Summer, gives the exat 
Heat of Buxton Bath in that Seaſon; and then whatever raiſes 
ſuch a Thermometer five Eighths of an Inch higher, ſhews you 
the Warmth of Buxton Water; in a ſtrong Winter Froſt. 
By theſe Experiments we have the Quantity of Water each 
Spring ſends forth in a given time. Secondly, P 
3 the Vehicle and fix'd Parts have to each other. 
irdly, The Proportions of the Earth and Salts ſeparately, 


* - : 
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And, laſtiy, Which of the different Salts exceeds the others 
in Quantity. eat | 1 g : % 
From the ſmall of the fix'd Parts in thoſe Wa- 

ters to their Vehicle, eſpecially conſidering the ſmall Quantity 
that ſhould be drank, it is plain, theſe Parts can do little to 
the Removal of any obſtinate Chronical Diſeaſe,” Suppoſe, for 
Example, à Man daily drinks four Pints of Water, at moſt he 
ſwallows not, with this Doſe; above five Grains of Lime-ſtone 
Powder, which we ſhall call an Alcali or Abſorbent, and two 
Grains and an half of Marine-falt, and as much Nitre, which 
let us ſuppoſe ſtimulant: What can theſe do ? If he ſhould 
drink half that Quantity of common Water that comes from 
the white Lime-ſtone- Hills, he ſhall have as much alcaline 
Earth, | if not ſome ſix' d Salt, beſides a table Salt: Yet 


Who would call theſe Medicinal Waters ? Hence it is plain, 


that the Virtues of our Waters conſiſt, firſt, In the pure, 
ſmooth, fine, common Vehicle; and, ſecondly, In their 
Warmth and Mineral Spirit. nn 

Is the Bath, when its Doors and Windows are ſhut, warmer 
than when open'd ? Is the Bath that is ſhut up on all Sides, 
warmer than St. Anne's Well, which is only ſhut up on three 
Sides ? Is this warmer again than Bingham Water, that is 
wholly expoſed to the open Air above and on all Sides? Then 
it pf that were theſe Waters kept cloſe” cover'd, and 
their Heat reverberated, they might ſtill be much warmer. 
From the Experiments made with the Mixtures," we ſee 
firſt, from the inteſtine Motion excited by the acid Spirits, 
That the Water contains an Alcali. Secondly, That this Al- 


- cali being precipitated by a Solution of Sugar of Lead, or the 


Water thrown into an Alembic and diſtilled, and that which 
comes over with a flow Fire tried, neither of theſe Waters fer- 
ment with Acids. Thitdly, Not only the alcaline Nature of 
this Earth, but its Whiteneſs, ſhew it to be Lime-ſtone 
Powder, tho' it warm not the Water after Calcination. 
Fourthly, This Earth being calcined in a Furnace, which quick- 
ly melts Iron, and then applied to the Load-ſtone, it attracted 
this Duſt or Powder briſkly ; therefore I conclude it contains 
alſo Iron-ſtone. Fifthly, Seeing the Water precipitates the 
Solution of Silver, and a Part of its Salts runs into Cryſtals 
of a cubic Figure, like a Dye, a Part of its Salt muſt be Ma- 
rine-ſalt. Sixthly, Since it lets fall a Sediment with Oil of 
Tartar, and Spirit of Hartſhorn, and alſo affords ſome long 
7 — with ſix unequal Sides, terminating at each End in 
a Pyramid under ſeveral Triangles ; we conclude, it contains 
alſo Nitre. Seventhly, Seeing neither Galls nor other Aftrin- 
gents alter'd this warm Water, we cannot trace any Vitriol, 
either volatile or fix'd, in it, nor does it taſte chalybeate ; 
however the Credulity of ſome People may - impoſe upon their 
Taſtes, and tho* the Load-ſtone / attracts ſome of its calcined 
Earth, it does the ſame with moſt other Earths, which never 
afforded any Solution of Vitriol, nor any Appearance of it. 
Eighthly, Did Bingham Well, when —5 and its Sulphur 
ſpent, become red with Galls, and purple with Solution of 
Silver? Then it muſt not only partake more eminently of Ni- 
tre, but alſo have more of the Chalybeate Principle in it, than 
any of the reſt, | 
Did theſe Waters afford ſundry Proportions of Sediment at 
different times? Then they are not alike fraught with their fix'd 
mineral Principles at all times. Secondly, We may 
obſerve, that when their fix d Contents are leaſt, their vola- 
tile Principles are moſt, as in Winter and very cold Weather; 
and when their volatile Spirit is ſmalleſt or weakeſt, their fix'd 
Parts are proportionably increaſed, as in very dry and hot 


Weather. Thirdly, Have ſeveral Authors examin'd the ſame 


Waters at ſeveral times, and found their Contents to differ 
in Quantity, but not in Kind? Then are they not to be ar- 
raigned and accuſed about ſmall Differences, as is too ordi- 


py. Dr. Lifter tell us, that St. Anne's Water proves eme- - 
tic upon ſwilling down large Quantities of it? This is nothing 
2 but what it has in common with all other Water. 
decondly, Does he aſſert a Quantity of Pit-coal to lie imme- 
diately under the Lime; ſtone, out of which this Water ſprings ? 
It is ſurpriſing how ſo good a Naturaliſt could make ſuch a 
Blunder ; for, fuſt, Lime-Rone and Coal are found inconfiſt- 
ent with each other in the Peak-country. Secondly, Who 

ever found warm Water in Coal? Thirdly, Tho' > hs Sedi- 
ment of thoſe Waters be very ſmall, yet it at leaſt affords a 
Scruple to a Gallon ; tho? he obtained but one Scruple or two, 
out of four Gallons, this muſt have been owing to ſome Neg- 
le& or Miſmanagement. Fourthly, He ſays the Sediment was 
all Salt, and no Stone Powder, whereas the Bath yields above 
one Half, and ſometimes two Thirds of Stone Powder to one 
of Salt. Fifthly, The Salt, he lays, is chiefly marine. Tho? 
this be true of the Bath, yet St, 's Well contains as much 
Nitre as Marine-falt, and Bingham Well more than either of 
them. Nor, 'fixthly, Can I here overlook Allen's Account 
of this Water. For, firſt, He will have but three warm 


Springs here, viz. two for Bathing, and one for- drinking : 
: ; $3) r n ow 
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Now the outer Bath is no Spring, but ſupplied from the inner 
Bath. Secondly, He ſays, that it is as warm as Blood newly 
let out of the Veins ; but, had he uſed a Thermometer in ex- 
amining both, he would have found the former. much ſhort of 
the Heat of the latter. Thirdly, He will have Lead, Tron, 
and Sulphur to be the Principles that medicate this Water ; but 
bow can Lead communicate any of its Parts to the Water, 
without it be difſolved ? Where is the Solvent and Menftruum ? 
And, if it had a Solvent, it would be Vitriol, which would 
long, ago have corroded and confumed the Lead, 'and left only 
a bright Sulphur ; and ſince Lead is the chief medicating Prin- 
ciple,. the 2 now be no more than other common 
Springs. But allowing (contrary to Reaſon and Experience) 
that the Lead did ftill impregnate this Water, it would be 
Poiſon inſtead of Phyſic, as we ſee from the Accidents that 
pen to thoſe who ſmell, and to the Animals that drink the 
aters wherein there is Lead, how ſoon they are ſeized with 
a Bellen, and from the Effects of Sugar of Lead taken in- 
wardly. Nor, thirdly, Has the Water a ſulphureous Taſte 
or Smell, as he alledges. Nor, fourthly Galk give 
this the fame Colour as they do the Bath Waters, nor a 
Leaden Colour, which he will have to ariſe from Lead. The 
Sulphur he will have to be that of Lead. Jenes is much more 
in the Right, when he thinks the Water is too pure, delicious, 
and fine, for any ſuch Principles as Lead, Copper, or Alum; 
and contents himſelf with an impalpable Sulphur. . 
Now let us ſee 'what Medicinal Uſes theſe Experiments and 
Obſervations will help us to make of theſe Waters : In this 
we ſhall receive ſome Aſſiſtance from Mr. Martin's Account 
of the Effects of warm Bathing, whereby it is plain, firſt, 
That, by the Waters penetrating the Pores of the Skin, it 
into, and mixes with, the , and other Juices, on the Sur- 
face of the Body, and thereby increaſes its Weight. Second- 
ly, That, by this Inſinitation of the tepid Steam into the Pores, 
the Skin is relaxed, its Pores dilated, the Fluids in the Capil- 
lary Veſſels thinned, their Motion made eaſier, and their 
Evacuation promoted. Thirdly, Tho' the Addition to the 
Weight of the Body by Bathing may ſeem ſmall, yet we muſt 
allow a conſiderable Diſcharge by Perſpiration during Bathing, 
both from the Preſſure of the Water, added to that of the AR, 
op the Body, and the warming relaxing Nature of the 
ater. But to proceed. | | | 
5 Since — aters contain ſo much Air in Poop _ 
tices, they m promote Digeſtion, except they be 
too foes. and t — from their very Warmth and Nature, 
muſt relax the Stomach, and retard all the Digeſtions, 
unleſs the Uſe of them is left off. But the Waters being 
warmed by Bodies of 4 different Nature, either brought to- 
gether, diſſolv d, or ſet in Action, by the Water, this Action 
cannot be without the Communication of ſome of their Parts, 
which little Parts muſt be lodged, together with the Air, in 
the Interſtices of the Water; then not only does the Air 
(conſider d as a fimple Ether) promote Digeſtion and Atte- 
nuation; but being ſpringy, and full of thoſe ſubtile, inviſi- 
ble, intractable Particles of Mineral Bodies, or Subſtances, of 
what a diluting, opening Nature muſt they be in Animal 
Bodies? How near in Smallneſs and Subtilty do they approach 
to the Particles of Light and Heat, fince we have no Veſſels 
that retain ons elite Mac the other ? And fince they are not 
retainable in the cold Water, wherein we ſuppoſe the Air in 
a ſtagnant, compreſſed State, how trifling is it to imagine or 
attempt procuring of them by Force of Fire in Diſtillation, 
whereby the Air is heated, rarefied, and expanded, and even 
their Vehicle, the Water, ſo rareſied, that it riſes' up in a 
Smoak, in both which they are at greater Liberty than be- 
fore to make their Eſcape ! 3 N ee: 
Since theſe Particles are fo much leſs, and more ſubtle, than 
the moſt volatile” Spirits obtainable - Art, ſuch as thoſe of 
Hartſhorn and Sal Ammoniac, which may be ſhut up and 
preſerved in ſo a Body as Glaſs, how impoſſible is it, 
that the ſmalleſt Veſſels in human Bodies, tho' never ſo much 
obſtructed, (if not grown up, and become tendinous) ſhould 
hinder their progreſſive Motion! Will they not even find a 
Paſſage between the Interſtices of the Fibres that conſtitute 
the Sides of the Veſſels, and, @ fortiori, much more in their 
Cavities? How well then muſt ſuch 4 Water at the Spring- 
head, thus fraught with its ſubtile mineral Principle, be diſ- 
to carry on the Work of opening and clearing the mi- 
nuteſt Veſſels in the remoteſt Extremities of Animal Bodies, or 
in the ſmalleſt Veſſels of the Perioſteum, in either of the Coats 
e e mn the ab Vols Sage by 
ſelf, which contain k V | le by 
human ception. ? From this it follows, that — 
are better adapted to Obſtructions from the twentieth- rate 
Veſſels, to the ſmalleſt in the whole Body, than to thoſe of 
the larger and, firſt-rate : No Wonder"-then, if they produce 
ſuch ſurpriſing Effect in . Gouty, Rheumatic, Arthritic, and 
Scorbutic Pains, all which have their Seat in Veſſels ſo ſmall, 
as ſcarce to be come at by Medicines.” Again, if we conſider 
"OW wrapt-up in Air, it is not only fubtle and pene- 
W OL. . ? 5 
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trating, but alſo elaſtic or ſpringy, ſo that, when the Heat of 
the Body is added to its Warmth, it will be ſo much the more 
ſpringy, and expand the ſmalleſt Veſſels, relaxing them, and fo 
making room for the obſtructing Matter either to be expelled 
from the Body, or ſo attenuated as to be thrown: back into 
the larger Veſſels, till it is more attenuated, digeſted, and fit- 
ted for Evacuation by ſome of the common Outlets. But is 
the Water attenuating, and the Spirit elaſtic ? Then, not only 
does the former diſſolve the groſs Humours, but the Particles of 
the latter being got between them, and dilating themſelves like a 
ſpringy Wedge, mo turn the attractive Force of theſe Hu- 
mours into a we, whereby they are ually ſeparated 
broken, and mix'd with' the intercurrent — ; 2 the 
Humours cannot be attenuated, and divided into ſmaller Par- 
ticles without increaſing their Bulk, —— when at the 
ſame time there is a Quantity of this Water thrown into the 
Body, and mix'd with them, this Fuſion of the Blood diſ- 
—_ ſome of its Parts to get -into iniproper Veſſels; for one 
lobule being divided into two or three, they are then 
capable of entering Veſſels that before d not admit nor 
receive them when only one; and theſe Veſſels being conical, 
the globular Parts thus divided muſt ſtop, before they can 
reach the Extremity of the Veſlel ; hence new Obſtrutions 
of another kind muſt be produc'd 2 powerful Diluter, 
which muſt remain, except either the Veſſel relax, and give 
way, or che ſtopp'd Globule muſt be ſplit into two or three 
others ; but, by this n Force, the Action of the Veſſel 
is increaſed, whereby the Blood's Motion becomes briſker': 
And now both the ity and Velocity of the Blood are 
increaſed, but the ts of the Veſſels not being hereby 
ſtrengthen'd, but weaken'd, according to their greater Dilata- 
tion or Stretch, if they were weak before, and full of Blood 
then Hzmorrhages muſt neceflarily follow; except prevented 
by due and timely Evacuation, or Reduction of the Humours 
to their former Standard, that the Veſſels may again be reſtor'd 
to their natural Dimenſions, Strength, and Reſiſtance. But if 
we are aſſur d from Fact and Experience, that there is a mi-; 
neral Spirit in theſe Waters, and want to know the Nature of 
this mineral Spirit, let us get acquainted with the Minetals 
waſh'd by the Water, and conſider which of them are capable 
of having ſome of their Parts by the Water, and which 
theſe Minerals are that can neither have their Parts ſeparated 
nor diffolv'd ; and we are ſure, that this Spirit muſt be from 
the former, and not from the latter of theſe ; But what theſe 
Materials are, we have ſeen before; therefore the Spirit muſt be 
of the ſame Nature, as its Effects, as well as. Theory, prove. 
From the Whole we ſee, that the Intention Effects of 
thoſe Waters are Relaxation and Dilution; and where-ever theſe 
are indicated, this Water will be of the greateſt Service ; which 
is, when the natural and neceſſary Secretions are lefien'd, from 
whence ariſe Obſtructions in the ſmall Veſſels; but it is of 
the greateſt Benefit in thoſe Obſtructions which ariſe ſrom a 
Sharpneſs, Saltneſs, or Earthineſs of the Blood and Lymph, or 
from an accidental (where there is no natural) Diſpoſition to a 
Nurefaction of the , ſome of whoſe Parts have miſtaken 
their common Road, in all which Caſes we ſuppoſe a Stimu- 
lus in the Veſſels from Pain ; ſince it is impoſſible the fix'd 
Parts of this Water ſhould prove a powerful Stimulus. Its 
Efficacy extends particularly to all Contractions, Stiffneſs, or 
Criſpation of the Solids Veſſels, when their Parts are fo 
cloſe, that the Fibres are inflexible by ſuch Cauſes as in a na- 
tural and healthy State ſhould bend them : Or where there is a 
Difficulty and Indiſpoſition ſometimes in the Fibres and Veſ- 
ſels, preventing their ready and eaſy Diſtention and Contra- 
ction, as is moſtly the Fate of old Age, and hard Labourer z 
which is evident from a more difficult bending and contract - 
ing of their Joints and Muſcles, and from their greater 
ableneſs to tic and Arthritic Pains; if young 


till | ge, from that he is at a Stand to fyxty, 
and grows back again or'declines to ninety; then dies: If we 
ſuppoſe another, who has unnaturally haſtened his Growth at 
ſixteen; he cannot 'outlive forty-eight or fifty at moſt : Hence 
it is plain, that ſuch as rejoice at their Childrens early Growth, 
and ſuch as are uneaſy at their flow. Growth, are equally 
fooliſh. It is judiciouly obſeryed by Sanfforius, that from the 
time Men begin to decline and grow old, Perſpiration is di- 
miniſhed, and the - — tone are — 7 
being gathered to | or are ated. 

Cookhag, or they are up at the Extremities of the Vel 
ſels, the increaſing Sti of the Parts ſt ill occaſioning a Wuſte 
of the more ſubtle Parts, and à Collection of the groffer 3 . 
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Perſon becomes childiſh, and wears out of Life without much 
Pain or Uneaſineſs, and all from a Stiffneſs i 
Fibres, and diminiſhed Perſpiration. 


Upon the Whole, Buxton Water WW warm, highly in- 
ted with a mineral Steam, Vapour, or Spirit, con 
a moſt ſubtle and ii Sulphur, and being the f 


duct of Lime-ſtone, it is therefore rargfying, heating, 1 
attenuating, ſweetening, and a little drying; hence it is 
ly beneficial, and ſurpriſingly ſucceſsful, in the Gout, 
matiſm, ſcorbutic and arthritic Pains, wandering or fix'd Pai 
inveterate or recent; Cramps, Convulſiots, dry Aſthmas 
without a Fever or quick Pulſe, bilious Colic, =. of Appe- 
tite, and Indigeſtion from Intemperance and e I. ay 
2 in Contractions, Stiffneſs and Lamenehks ariſing the 
2 Barrenneſt from a Conſtriction and anne bf 
tha Tubes and Uterus ; Painfulneſs; a total 
or — Meales f from the ſame Cauſe; 
in all Stoppages and beginning Obſtructions, and in preterna- 
tural Rigitities of the Veſſels, or where external Tumors com- 
preſs the ſmall Veſſels, or where there is an r-groyth, or 
too great Strength, of the Veſſels reſiſting the F luids ; in St. 


— of the 


Antony's Fire, Letters, ny Sue Scab, Itch, and Mor- 
2 i is alſo ua in the inning of the Swellings 9n th all, 


or Perioſteum, which are ſoft, ing to the Touch; 
or of the Conſiſtence of ſoft Wax 44 Gummata and To- 
„as alſo in Nodes, in chalky Tumors in any Part of the 

ly, inward or outward, In all hard —— N 
eaſes the Pain, and ſoftens conſiderably; in old Strains or i 

afflicting People upon Change of eather, whether __ 

originally from bro broken or 45 inted Bones, Diſtortion of the 
4 or pulling them out of their Poſition z in any 


— n sb, without a Fever, or Lond of Humours z fop 
Heat, Stranguries, and St eof U hy x in too great 3 
Contraction of the Uri Strainers 22 for ſcour- 
Be ing off — — , nd Mus kg the Kidneys 1 — 

— omit a ſaline 

g the —3 or Midriff ; in a e q 

ale — raiſing violent Gripes, and convulſiye 

I might here ſubjoin ſeveral ondary ies of ths Water 
but the common Vac being ed yet 
Caſe I ſhall adviſe both drinking 
the laſt in a Fit of the Gout, inward I 
— a cc large inward Tumors, Vomitin 
es nnn nas 
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As to the Age, Sex, and Conſtitution of the recommend the 
particular Lightneſs and Purity of thoſe Waters 
their Uſe, as ſafe and ſucce ' all Ages and Sexes, 
dren, Youth, Men, Women with or not with Child, 
in the firſt and — A No Caution or Difference —— 
to be regarded; I would not adviſe young Ne 
full of Blood hs by Bal which run 1 + 0 
their Veſſels, to be too free with them 
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2. Secondly, Does not the Water of itſelf 
lot, i relax the Veſſels ? And, thirdly, Are not the Juices 
go or en Take ming nn Wine? 
are not the Veſſels more relaxed, in ummer than in Winter 
Is this then a fit Seaſon to ſend P of 
thoſe =. 


their Waumch and what A it ? 


Forage | are, are not the more efficacious 
ful! or is the Blogd fo apt to be rarefied, ſering the 
ntain'd in it muſt be in equlibrio with the external Air, 


Afr oma is not Speculation ; I mention it from ience, havi 
onder d Patients there in March in great Ftoſt and Snow, " 
292 d bettet Succeſs than the Water had upon them 


As to the Method uſing the Waters, exc Body be 
boſtive, and the firſt age ure up with gr > klar Humours, 
22 myſelf a ee d Enemy to what is Sha preparing the 

ogy b * Pu 4, which often cauſes Pain in 
neſs; and Dejection of the Ap- 


tite, the . — % be regatded, and ke in a Coruſe 
55 Mineral Waters, clpecially of the war 1 There 
fore I content myſelf with ſimple plain Laxatiyes, which unload 
without Sic Pain, Confinement, or Fs ene 
tion of Ferongth or 2 as Lenitive wy card] 

and Cr Tartar :, Or, if the Stomach is 1 25 
with » pall'd and relax'd, to prevent this bein 
down, carry'd into the Body with the Water; 949 oa 


of he 1 deal of Miſchief, I would give a gentle * as 
Ipecacuanha, or that in Su to firong 
der Drink nor Bathing for thirty 
ra after at — Young Þ full of err who 
Ve a and quick Pulſe, I * order ooded 
before the — —— e 
be blooded nox vomited, except there were ſtrong Indications 
to the but le > 4 1 Tindurg e. ot Elixir 
alutis, for a _y begin to drink the Waters, a 
int before Breakfal, and as much after, is ſufficient for the 
two or three Days; N a. Pint more for the two Days 
and, at moſt, three Pints in a Forenoon ; for this 
being an Eyacuant, but an Alterative, muſt not 
be thrown into the Body in afiges, whereby a great 
1 „ 
2 we turn it to an Evacuant rine ev, 
in certain Miſchief. As to Die 1 „ heal 
great nge. to 
made in it, from Rs gy. gens way of Life 
only, as the Water heats and rarefies, beware 9 Pepper, Li; 
ard, Onions, Shal orſe-radiſh, and all * 5 
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large 2 flammations ans of the dy += in- | | in Obſtructions from a Sizi- 
creaſs the —ͤ— —— r {s W oberg as of the Veſſels, as in Ce- 
run more —— upon tho whole and Re- Cherie But, ſay ſome prejudic'd Per- 
ſiſtancg is impaired or loſt ; nor is it to y us'd in qut- $, if ature of this Mineral Spirit, in 
ward Impoſtumes. They are of on in urnors Jeng of theſe Waters to , why 
I'd Meliceris, Steatoma, Atheroma, and Talpa. They are fav'd much Labour, 


alſo miſchievous in Conſumptions attended with a rapid _ | 
of the Blood, and weak 2 Veſſels, a and in i 
Perſpiration. Or, in a 
bracing up the Solids, and thickens 
indicated, theſe Waters muſt be aps bon ens 
animal Secretions are to be leſſen d. 
Hence obſerve the follow how gn 
Waters: Firſt, Does their ch Bae) depo on pk atute ? But, ſecondly, 
Parts, which only conſiſt of a Steam or pour; and are Eee get? 
better adapted to Diſeaſes of the ſmallet than of the larger „that the former are inimi 
ſelb.? Then it i» 7 Feror 00 guns that all the Buſineſs is Anatomiſt, tht known the ae of 6 Ben Bot 
done by drinking large Quantities of them, and ſo turni will undertake to make another like it ? Or w 
to Evacuants, at leaſt powerful Diuretics ; whereby th , that can the Ame 
burry'd out of the Body before they have done their Work, barry Torr 
which lies in much ſmaller Veſſels, and requires longer Reten- ity ſo far, as to reunite even — 
tion. Secondly, Is Evacuation inconſiſtent with all the Incen- Inten- 
tions of the aters? Then how imprudent are thoſe who uſe differen 
evacuant Medicines along with the Waters, whethes Purga- 
tives or Diuretics, which expeditiouſ] w7 off the Waters, 
andy together with them, te thinner Pars the Blogd, out of 
— — 4 .— ü kf — — 
yiopoetic Organs iluting y t 
Far yen ſo much more Water in roportion to the fy eos ge 
of the Drains ; In this mending the Matter, and not 
worſe? For beleby there is 4 greater Preſſure and Quantity 


? Anſwer. Firſt, Imitate i it 
'd or volatile Bodies ? | 


ater laid upon the Int or Organs deſtin'd for the Se- ab; 38. er; Pin. 
Near of the Urine, the Fluids in theſs Glands thinn'd, and M - arbereſcens, C 
excretory Ducts widen'd and laid more open, and all 1 Elem. Bot, 450. ET 
2 Lenin foes News of: acne iis 2 Ba Ng 298; 
Pro of Loy which en dilute the . in the ſmalleſt 11 50 b a . "Bale 
eſſels. Obſtructions are more riv there, of at ox gr! a Treg 
leaſt not removed, | ; the W Cad poem, of 10 * «al 
Fey tunes Van Lean to ery in the Se of Th Colour ; 
ra to ns , in 
Heat of Summer, hoſe Boo is capable of Re, ne it is perenni 8 
the Warmth of the ineral of a * =o 
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Principle, join'd to the Heat of the Blood, and the hot 
has relax'd the Solids, widen'd the Veſſels, and the 
in its greateſt natural ? One would think this 
tion needleſs, to ſuch , ng as conſider the fatal 
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tion ? And is it ſafe and adyidealle for 
TI 2 5 the Juices, or fc 
ulſe Secretions, 
Velo once more 
Waters are not to be 
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wanted, Face no Good, 8 you A 
whoever contrary, votes aters or prepared of a 
20a 4 155 as —— been boil'« not only makes the Hair ow, but alſo 


bs „ „ if be underſtands the Waters rightly, may 
viſe the Peruvian Bark in continual Fevers, or during gives * 


the Fit of Intermittents, or Steel Medicines in a Plethora, or 
A in 
Clination of a hot Fever, which has r | 
Body, and almoſt worn out the Spring of the Veſlck. 
ſeventhly, Are theſe Waters warm, and impregnated 
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that Purpoſe, becayſe they excite Head-achs, and are of a fetid 
Smell, and diſagret able Taſte. However, Amatus Luſitanus 
uſed a Decoction of this Wood, more than once, with wonder- 
- ful Succeſs. The fame Author, Cir, 3. Cur. 36. by a Deco- 
ction of Box- wood, after all other Molicine had proved Inef- 
fectual, in the Space of twenty Days cured an Hemicrana, 
brought on by a Conſent of the Parts. A Decoction of the 
Wood, in Red-wine, has by ſome been found to do por Ser- 
vice in Tocth-acts ariſing from cold Defluxions. des,” a 
fingular anodyne Quality is aſcribed to the Wood, for which 
Reaſon many recommend Tooth-pickers made of it. The 
alſo, diſtil'd from the Box-wood, is accounted excellent agai 
the Tooth-ach, Fevers, Vertigoes, the Falling-ſickneſs, and 
the Hzmorrhoids, Schulzii Preleftiones, and Simon Paulli”s 
„ Botanicum. The Wood alone, ſubjected to 
ilktion from a Retort in a Sand- heat, (on an acid Spirit, 
and a fetid empyreumatic Oil, juſt like thoſe yielded by Guaiac- 
wood, when treated in a like manner. That this acid Spirit, 
when rectified, diſſolves Coral, and produces other Effects, 
which prove the Similarity of its Nature to that of penetrating 
Acids, may be ſeen in Boyle's Chymifta Scepticur. If this em- 
pyreumatic Oil, which is by ſome thought to be the Olum He- 
raclium of Rulandus, is put into the Hollow of a carious Tooth, 
and applied immediately to the Nerves, it removes the Tooth- 
ach, by burning them, juſt like Oil of Cloves, or any other 
acrid and cauſtic Oils. hen mix'd with melred Butter, it is 
recommended to be uſed by way of Liniment in Cancers ; and, 
when mix'd with Oil of St. John's Wort, it is uſed in the 
fame Form in the Rheumatiſm and Gout. But if it is rectified, 
and digeſted for ſome time, with a third Part of good Spirit of 
Wine, it affords an anodyne and 14 Medicine for internal 
Uſes, of which fifteen or ww ps may be exhibited with 
Sugar or Liquorice-powder. The Smoak of the kindled Box- 
wood ſeems to be juſtly recommended againſt the Plague, not 
ſo much on account of its highly fetid Smell, which at once in- 
duced Bauhine to the Affirmative, as becauſe it abounds with 
an acid Salt, which, when drawn in with the Air, reſiſts that 
Putrefaction of the Juices, to which, during the Time of the 
e, they are always diſpoſed. It is worth while to inquire 
into the Origin of the Perſuaſion of ſome, that the Virtues of 
the Box-tree may not only contribute to extinguiſh the Senfe of 
Venereal Pleaſures, but alſo to baniſh the Devil himſelf. All 
fetid Subſtances, then, poſſeſs 'a Power of ſtimulating the 
Nerves into Motion, removing the diforderly Sallies of the ani- 
mal Spirits, and conſequently of curing thoſe hyſteric Indiſpo- 
fitions produced 'by ſuch a Cauſe. Now, hypochondriac and 
- hyſteric Paſſions are generally attended with ſurpriſing ſpafthodic 
Motions, by ignorant People afcribed to the Devil, and his 
Influence on the human Body; but the Box- tree is poſſeſs d of 
a Quality capable of removing theſe Diſorders, and their conco- 
mitant 8 mptoms. Therefore, 2 they, it baniſhes the Devil, 
whom they as falſly as fooliſhly ſuppoſe to be the immediate 
Author of theſe Symptoms. | 
It is alſo poſſible, that this Perſuaſion of the Power of the 
Box- wood to baniſh the Devil may have been owing to a Cu- 
ſtom of conſecrating its Leaves on Palm-ſunday in ſome Coun- 
tries; where, at that Seaſon, no other Leaves are to be found: 
Whether it is really ſo or hot, tis nevertheleſs certain, that, 
from this Circumſtance, the Ditch call the Box-tree Palm- 
oom, and its Wood Paln- our. I muſt not, on this Occaſion, 
forget a Story told by Levinus Lemnius in theſe Words: I am 
„ acquainted, ſays he, with a certain Prieft in our own Coun- 
cc 
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Sr 
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imſical Mind, who exhibited the Aſhes of burnt Box- 
wood, conſecrated on Palm-ſunday, a Ceremony uſed in the 
Roman Church, to a young Boy, to be drank in holy Wa- 
ter, performing at the ſame time a'certain ridiculous Exor- 
4e ciſm. All this Apparatus, as he told the By-ftanders, was 
* to remove the Fever, and diſlodge the Worms with which 
<«« the Boy was afflicted. Soon after, indeed, the Fever was 
<& carried off, but the Patient '\unluckily died; upon which I 
« adviſed my Countryman to beware of the like Practice for 
the future ; fince the Leaves of the Box · tree are poſſeſt d of 
, 2 deleterious Quality, highly prejudicial to the human Con- 
« ftitution, as s obvious from their rank and difa e 


««© Smell, and their tarſh and bitter Taſte, fo ungratefüf to the 
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ce try, who has the Misfortune of a weak Judgment, and a 
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B * 
Buxut hutilis is poſſefs'd of che fame Medicinal Virtues with 
the Buxus arbereſcens. "4 I 


 BUYO BUYO, Tb Name of a fort of Pe > fo cad 
in 5 Philippine Tfland. Ray calls it . Mo- 
nar di. - 


BYNE, Sw}, Malt, which Actius thus deſctibes. | 

Barley moiſten'd with Water, then ſuffer'd to germinate, 

— — dried in a Kiln, with the Shoots upon it, is 
call” ne. ' 

BYRETHRUM.' An arbitrary Word coin'd by Foreftus, 

to expreſs a fort of Cueupha, or Cap, prepared with Cephalic 
ients * 


YRSA, Sf. A Skin of Leather, frequently uſed to 
ſpread Plaiſters upon. ! q | 
BYRSODEPSICON, g Lin, from Bugon, a Skin, 
and 44s, to curry Leather. Cœlius Aurelianus, Chronic. L. 
4. C. 3. recommends, for thoſe Perſons whom he calls Ventri- 
eulfi, or Cœliaci, amongſt other Applications to the middle 
Parts of the Body, Wool ſprinkled with Rutherginarium, which 
the Greeks call Bveood's41x3y, meaning SUMACH, which ſee. 

BYSAUCHEN, pvoeiymw, from gde, to hide, and dvyv, 
the Neck. People are properly call'd by this Name, who hide, 
as it were, their Necks, by elevating their Scapulæ, Shoulder- 
blades. But it is uſed, in , to expreſs a Perſon who 
labours under a morbid Stiffneſs of his Neck. 

BYSMA. See Byzen. x3 FOR? 

'BYSSUS, in Botany; is the loweſt Species of Moſs, of 
which twelve different Sorts ate mention'd in the laſt Edition of 
Ray's Synopfis. See the Explication of Terms under the Arti- 
cle BoT AN v. 

Byssvs alfo ſigniftes the Puderidum Mulichre. 

Byssus, "moreover, imports a fine fort of Linen, wore by 
People of Condition among the Antients ; but applied to no 
Medicinal Purpoſes that I know of. Some are of Opinion, 
that our fine Cotton, imported from the Eaſt Indies, is the 
true Byſſis of the Antients. | 

BYSTINI ANTIDOTUS, An Antidete frequently men- 
tion'd by Areteus, of much the ſame Virtues, as it thould ſeem, 
with the Mithridate. | 

BYTHOS, But, Depth, Profundity. Thus it ſignifies 
in that Paſſage of Hippocrates (e Teexyyta.) ou Pubs d75 vins 
$6Y]45* „ (Phyſicians) who are in the Depth of Ignorance of 
«© the Art.” And thus, in ſeveral Places of his Epiſtles, par- 
ticularly in that from Democritus to Hippocrates, tel quotas 
«r)ywre, or concerning the Nature of Man. (Be,) irs g 
ing Texphv Tegriuuner „(The CEſophagus) conveys the 
«© Aliment to the Depth or Bottom of the Stomach.” 

BY ZEN, BuCn, in Galen's Exegeſis, is expounded db; 3 
Tuxv&s, “ in a Heap, in a Croud, or Throng.” The Word 
is uſed by Hippocrates, Lib. 1. Tet yuan, ſpeaking of the 
Catamenia, Xog207)« ÞuCnv, flowing in abundance,” or, as it 
were, thronging for Again, ( Lib, vet quo. Tad'is) 

u BY avi rate i ixaro, * flowins abundant 
every Month ;” for gad, in Heſychius, is expounded al 
3 and Ju- L A, © abundantly, plentifully.“ The 

ord g is derived from the Verb Bits, or Bvo, which is, to 
fill by ſtuffing, to condenſe, Thus, (Lib. 1. Tet yuan) 

d nadaggy x) prBuowiver, is a clean Garment of a denſe or 
cloſe Contexture ; to which are there ſed 74 he deal 
T2 x paxtaxd, “ thin and ſoft Woollen Cloaths.” And in 
the ſame Book, /h wag iv x BiBvopiveor, is a full well- 
ſtuffed Garment. 

From gd alſo, or gd, which ſigniſies to ſtop up, to ob- 
ſtruct, fill up, ſtuff, conſtipate, comes the Word pou, 
Byſma, in the Expreſſion | Þvopd]a d trargay xaeguior, 
<< the Covers or Stopples of Oil-veſſels.” Theſe _— 
are order'd to be mix d with the Sordes, or Filth, colleQe 
from Fullers _ in order to make a Suffumigation in a par- 
ticular fort of Hemorrhage mention'd, Lib. 2. Tet Yen. 
Some take the By/ma'to be the ſame with the Amurca, which is 
recommended by Dioſcorides,” Lib. 1. Cap. 135. as uſeful in an 

. for Exulcerations of the Anus, — WS. 

e Byfmata, before quoted, are p | ings as, 
n ſtop, fill, or cloſe up Oil-veſlels, as appears Hom | 
.thoſe Expreſſions of es, (Lib. vet emuvie!s) hs 
cas Tv Alu, 5 thruſting in the Finger, and 4:afpvoas de 78 
Fojue, cc intruding it into the Mouth. 3 J. 
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e | our ; 
cuanha was the fame with this Ove-.ajda of Pi 5, Mr. Geof 
as the moſt natural way of deciding the Queſtion, re- 
moving the Doubt, compares theſe two Roots with the Deſcri- 


ptions Authors have gi of them. 
The Caa-apia Piſonis, Hiftor. Brafilienſ. Caa-api Brafi- 
Lenfibus difta, G. Maregravii, is a mall Plant, with a 


Root about a Finger's Breadth or two long, as thick as a Swan's 

ill, and ſometimes as large as one's little Finger. This Root 
is ty, and has its Sides, and its Extremity, furniſh'd with 
Filaments three or four Fingers Breadths'in Length. It is of a 
ellowiſh-grey Colour externally, but white internally. It is 
inſipid when firſt put into the Mouth, but afterwards diſcovers 
a Taſte ſomewhat acrid and pungent. 

From this Root ariſe three or four Stalks or Pedicles, which 
are ſlender, round, and three or four-Finger-breadths in Length. 
Each of theſe Pedicles bears a Leaf, about a Finger-breadth in 
Broadneſs, and three or four Finger-breadths in h. This 
Leaf is of a ſhining-green Colour on the ſuperior, but a little 
whitiſh on the inferior Side. It is furniſh'd with a Nerve 
throughout its whole Length, and interſected with ſmall rifing 
Veins on its inferior Side. | | 

The Flower has a Pedicle peculiar to itſelf, and is round, 
radiated, and reſembling that of the Bellis. It is compoſed of 
ſeveral Stamina, and bears round Seeds ſmaller than thoſe of 
Muſtard. 45.6 | 
The Root of this Plant is poſſeſ'd almoſt of the ſame Virtues 
with the Ipecacuanha, which has induced ſome to call it by that 
Name, tho” without any Ground, as Pi/o himſelf informs us in 
theſe Words: It is, ſays he, of the fame Worth and Effica- 
40 with the „e for which Reaſon it is by ſome 
« falſſy call'd Pecacuanha.” It ſtops Fluxes, and is as an 
Emetic as Ipecacuanha, tho' not fo ſtrong ; for which Reaſon 
it may be exhibited in * Doſes. The Doſe is from half a 
Dram to one Dram, in Powder, in Wine, Broth, or any other 


or. 

Tir Bale, bruiſe the whole Plant, expreſs its Juice, and 
eat it. This Juice — alſo uſe with Succeſs in the Cure of 
Wounds, made by poiſon'd Darts, and the Bites of Serpents. 
Their Method of applying it is to pour it into the Wounds. 

Piſe adds, that there is another Species of the Caa-apia, 
very like this, excepting that its Leaves are ſome what denticu- 
lated about their Edges, and villous as well as the Stalks. 
From this Deſcription of the Caa-apia, from the Deſcrip- 
tions of the white and brown Tpecacuanhas, which Piſe and 
Markgrave gives us in their natural Hiſtory of Bra/il, and from 
the expreſs Obſervation of Piſo, that ſome call'd the Gaa-apia 

cuanha, it is obvious, that Piſo did not intend to deſcribe 
the Caa-apia under the Name of Ipecacuanha. It is much 
more probable, that what he calls white Ipecacuanha is a Species 
reſembling the grey Kind brought by the Spaniards from Peru, 
under the Name of Bexuguilli; that the Ipecacuanha Fuſca 
is that Species of brown Ipecacuanha which is at preſent ſo 
common, and comes from Brafil* by the Way of Portugal. 
Memoir. de I Acad. R. des Sciences, A. 1700. 

CAA-ATAYA Braſilienſtbus, Marggr. Euphraſie affmis, 

Brafilienſis filiquoſa. 
From a flender white Root it ſhoots up a ſquare Stalk a Foot 
in Height, of a pale Green, flender, geniculated, partly erect, 
and y incumberit on the Ground, and taking Root where 
it touches it at the Joints. At my Joint grow two ſmall 
Leaves, ite to one another, of the Size and Shape of 
thoſe of the Nummularia, (Money wort) or rather of German- 
der, or Male Speedwel, of a pale Green, and ſerrated at the 
Edges. At every Pair of Leaves comes forth a very ſmall white 
Flower, in a manner galeated, which is ſucceeded by a Pod, of 
e Size and Figure of the Grain of Oats, which, opening 
ontaneouſſy, ſheds à very ſmall round Seed; of a dark-yellow 
lour, and leſs than the Seed of the ſmalleſt Poppy. "The 
Plant has no Smell, but a bitter Taſte. © | 
The Plant bruiſed, and boil'd in Water, and the Decoction 
drank, purges much, both upwards and downwards. 
In its oppoſite ſerrated Leaves, its galeated Flowers, and its 
Seed incloſed in Veſſels, it agrees with the Euphraſia, whither 
i might have been referr d. R His. Plant, 
_ CAACHIRA. See An. 5 
 CAACICA Brafilianir, Herba Colubrina | Lafitanis, 


* 
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Marg- 


© Fic a ſmall Root, and full of Filaments, it ſends forth 
numerous Stalks, near to one another, half a Foot, and ſome- 
. een YES Un Rue. 
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times a Foot in Length; of « teddiſh Green; 4 Kttle 


geniculated at In of a Finger's Breadth, and havitig at 
each Joint two Leaves finely ſerrated; much of the Size and 


Shape of thoſe of the Yeronica, (Male Speed wel) ſomewhat 
hairy, green above, and whitiſh underneath. At the [Joints 
between the Leaves Multitudes of little Flowers, of a 
green Colour, mix'd with a very little Red, and diſpoſed in the. 
3 The whole Plant is full of a milky 

uice. . 


The Herb bruiſed, and applied, is a moſt effeQual Remedy 
5 = rp nt and is good alſo for other Wounds,” 
, . 


i H,. 
CAACO. A Sort of æſchynomenous Plant; which 
in Braſil, of which Mr. mentions two. The firſt is the 


Caaco Bra ſiliem ſibus, Herba Viva vulgo, Ma v. Aſehyno- 

mene ſpinoſa 2. * Je Acacie 13 fler "_ hrr- 
15, Breyn. imo ſa ſpinoſa anoni. 

THE SENSITIVE FA. n 
The ſecond is the 


Caaco ſeu Herbe Vive tertia ſpecies, Margg- AM me 
ſpinoſa tertia, froe foliolis — anguſtioribus, le parvir 
echinatit, Brey nii. | 


I find no Virtues attributed to either of them. 


CAAETIMAY RBrafilienſibus, Marcgr. Senetio Brafilien- 
for, felis anguſto ſerrato. 
t grows to the Height of three Feet, with a 


full of a medullary Subſtance, and, at its firſt pringing up, 
ſurrounded with numerous Leaves, four or five Fingers Breadth 
in Length, narrow, jagged at the Edges, ſomewhat hairy, as is 
alſo the Stalk, and a little hoary, with a ſoft Down. The up- 
—— of the Stalk $ itſelf into four, five, fix, or ſeven 

nches, cover d with ſmall Leaves, like thoſe of Hyſſop. 
The ſmall Branches bear Multitudes of Flowers, like thoſe of 
Groundſel, and ending in Down, which is blown away with 
the Wind. Fu 

The Leaves of this Plant have a hot and acrimonious Taſte ; 
and being boiled, or bruiſed, and the Part rubb'd or waſh'd with. 
7 ſame, cure the Itch, where-ever it breaks forth. Raii Hiſt. 

nt. : | . X | 

CAAGHIYUYO Brafilienſibus, Marcgr, Piſ. Fruter bac- 
cifer Brafilienfis, fruftu racematim congeflo Myrtilli. 

It is an Under-ſbrub, of the Bigneſs of the Raſpberry-buſh, 
The Stalk is quite woody and-hairy ; the Leaves grow in Pairs, 
and always oppoſite, are hairy, ſoft to the Touch, lightly ſer- 
rated, diſtinguiſh'd by three eminent Fibres running lengthwiſe, 
and interwoven with many ſmall Veins, which run acroſs, are 

er above than underneath, and are alſo ſet with Tubercles 
over the whole upper Surface, but underneath are full of little 
Pits ; every Tubercle has a whitiſh Hair. It bears two, three, 
four, or five white pentapetalous Flowers; which cluſter toge- 
ther, and, falling off, are ſucceeded by black Berries of the 
Bigneſs of Juniper-berries, of a ſweet Taſte, which are eaten 
by the Negroes, and yield a Juice much like Myrtle-berries, It 
grows in ſeveral Parts of Brafil. | 
The Leaves pulverized, and ſprinkled upon Ulcers proceed- 
ing from a hot Cauſe, are an excellent Cure for them. Rait 
Hil. Plant. | | | 

CAAGUA-CUBA Braſilienſibus, Marcgrav. Arbor bacci - 
fera Brafilienſis, floribus umbellatis tiliz. | 
- It is a ſmall Tree, with an upright Trunk, not thick, but 
without Branches, and having its Top cover'd with numerous 
large Leaves, a Foot and half in Length, and above a Foot in 
Breadth ; and conſpicuous for Fibres, which are ſoft to the 
Touch, and hairy, greener above than underneath, It 
bears ſmall Flowers, — — in the Form of an Umbella, re- 
ſembling the Flowers of the Lime - tree, white, pentapetalous, 
with a yellow Umbi/icus in the Middle, and ſmelling alſo like 
the Flowers of the Lime-tree. "The Bark of the Tree is of an 
Aſh Colour, and the Wood brittle : The Fruit is black when 
ripe, and is eaten by the Birds. | | | 

I have met with no phyſical Virtues aſcribed to this Tree. 
Raii Hift. Plant. | 
. CAA-OPIA, _—_ Piſon. Pao de Lacra. Lufttanis. 
Arbuſcula gummifera - Brafilienſir, fructu ceruſi magnitudine 
gummi, &utta Femon, ſimili. | 
| 9 — with a Bark of an Aſh Co- 
lour, inchning to Red, with brown Striaæ, of a tough kind of 
Wood, and ing itſelf into many Branches. The Leaves 
are ſolid, of a Green, inclining to reddiſh in the under Part, 
and of a paler ſhining Green above. The Flowers, which form 
an Umbella, take their Beginning from brown Globules of the 
Size of Lentils, which,” in Proceſs of Time, protrude Flowers 
—— it A ei ö n compoſed 
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pated, lued together 
as to repreſent the Figure of a Spear or Hunting-pole,. 

ing cropt from their Pedicle, emit __— 

It generally flowers ip November and December, and the 
Fruit is ripe in January and February, 

If an Inciſion be made in the Bark of this Tree, eſpecially 
when it begins to bloſſom, and let alone for a Day or two, it 
will diſcharge a Tear of a Saffron-colour, inclining to Red, 

hich lates at firſt into a foft Maſs, which hardens by 


ecs, It es in Colour and Conſiſtence with the Guta 
Gamba, and diſſolves and purges in the fame manner; it is a 
little redder, almoſt of a Saffron-colour, and gives a L incture 


of a little deeper Gold-colour. It is diſſolved in Spirit of Wine, 


ans gives . a agar gee Tincture. 8 
ormerly they cured mpetigo by rubbi art wit 

this Reſin, difſolved in Water. 15. be not ſo effectual as 
Gutta Gamba, which Piſe knows not whether to impute to its 
natural Want of Virtue, or to the Way of preparing it, yet 
from half a Dram to a Dram of it, macerated a whole Night 
in Vinegar of Squills, or Spirit of Wine, and given in Wine, 
is a ſtrong Purge, It is better taken in Pills than in a liquid 


Form, becauſe it is y difficult to be diſſolved, on account of 


its Tenacity. Nai 25 Plant. 
CAAPEBA. A Name for the PARBIAA BRAVA which 


ſee. 

CAAPOMONGA. The Name of a Plant which grows 
in Braſil. Mr. Ray calls it Caapomonga Brafilienſibus difta, 
Laa Erva de Vina, Marggr. nula Braſiliana, floribus 
miuimit. 

I find no medicinal Virtues attributed to it. 

CAAPONGA. The Braſilian Name for a fort of Sam- 

ire, call'd alſo Trefolis Spica Crithmum maritimum nan ſpino- 
| Bra Hlienſe, Piſon. Perexyl Luſitanis, Marcgray. 

The Leaves and young Stalks of this Plant are boil'd, and 

ickled with V inegar, eat with Fleſh or Fiſh. They are 

id to excite an Appetite, to provoke Urine, and to open Ob- 
ſtructions of the Viſcera. 

Piſo alſo mentions another Cag-ponga, which is a fort of 
2 Purſlane, which is uſed, like Samphire, for a Pickle. 

AAPO-TIRAGUA Braſilianit, Marcgr. Rubia Bra- 
filienſis, floribus verticiliatis albis. 

Ray informs us, that this Plant agrees with the Rubea in 
ſome reſpeAs, but is not a true and genuine Species of Rubia. 

CAAROBA, Piſon. A Tree very common. in Brafil. 

It is found, in greateſt Perfection, in the richer Soils 
abdut Parnambuc ; but where it grows in leſs fertile Ground, it 
ſcarce exceeds a ſmall Shrub. in Bulk. Its Flower, which it 
ſends forth in the Month of Jaws is of an azure-hlue Colour, 
with a purple Caſt. Its Seeds, which are ripe in the Month of 
September, are of a blackiſh Colour. Its Pod, tho! rare, is yet 
of no Uſe. It reſembles the largeſt Species of the Kidney- 
bean, and, when ripe, it opens, and remains empty. 

Its Leaves are ob Ng ped like a Tongue, and of a faint- 

Colour: They have a Nerve running thro? all their 
Length, with oblique prominent Ribs diſtributed from it. 
ey are of a bitter Taſte ; and, when dried and bruiſed, 
id to be highly proper for Fomentations and Baths. The 
Medicines — of them, when exhibited internally, are of 
a drying, cleanſing, and healing Nature; which Piſe fays, he 
has happily rienced in the Cure of many chronical and 
thritic Diſorders, but more particularly in that of the Lues 
eneres. The Leaves, when triturated, form'd into a Plaiſter, 


| and applied to Ulcers, are of ſingular Service, and often remove 


them 1 eſpecially if, after due tion, a Decoction 
them is drank for ſome Days, and a Diaphoreſis promoted. 
f the Flowers a Conſerve is alſo prepared for anſwering the 
e Intention. Ray from Piſe. | 
CAB ſignifies Gold. Rulandus. | 
CABALA, or CABBALA; calld alſo Kabbala, Kabala, 


but the Word, from this Orig inal, has been 


of myſterious. or magical - Of 
[hi Mun des Medicinal or Hermetical C 


O4 


Myfteries of Nature, either by a Communication with incofs 
— more knowing than ourſelves, or by their myſti 
Sharacters. In this Paracelſus ſeems to repoſe a great of 


Faith. 
- CABALATOR, or CABULATOR. Nitre. Rulandus. 
CABALLI, CABALES. I take theſe to be the incorpo- 
real Beings, mention'd under the Article CABaLa. Rulandus 
ſays, they are the aſtral Bodies of who come to an i 
mature Death before their predeſtin d Period, and which ar 
ſuppos d to wander about the Earth, as incorporeal Spirits, 
long as they were to have liv'd upon it embody d. As theſe, pro 
y, only exiſt in the Imaginations of the Mad or Whim 
and as the Doctrine which depends 28 jon of their 
Exiſtence is highly extravagant, 1 of them 
would be r | 
CABBALLICA Ars, xe88:aurd, according to. the Lacede- 
monian Dialect, for xar aBaa7iz1, from xarepdnne, to throw 
down, This is a Term in Gymnaſtics, importing, amongſt 
Wreſtlers, the Art of foiling, or throwing down an Ad- 
verſary, Galen, Lib. ad Thraſybulum. | 
CAFERI, or CABEB, Scales of Iron. Rulandus. 
CABELIANUS, A Sort of Fiſh, of the Cod or Pike 
Species. Caftellus. 
CABULATOR. See CABALATOR, 
_ CABUREIBA PISON.. This Mr. Ray thinks the Tres 
which affords the Balſam of Peru. 
_ CACAGOGA, X«adyxa. which, 4 
to the Fundament, procure Stools. Paulus A gineta, Lib, 
C. . directs to take Alum, mix it with Honey, and boil t 
they acquire a tawny Colour. With this, fays he, anoint the 
N TENEY it procures a great many Stools, but not without 


CACALIA, Offc. , Diol. Cacalia quibuſdam,, 
J- B. 3. 569. Cacalia incano folio, Ger. Emac. 815. Rai 
iſt, 1. 291. Cacalia folio retundo incano, Park. 1221. Ca- 
calia folits craſſis hirſutis, C. B. 198. Hiſt, Oxon, 3. 94. 
Tourn, Inſt. 452. Cacalia frve Leontice veterum Ni 
aliis were Tuſſilaginit ſpecies, Chab. 513. STRA GE 


- 


COLTSFOOT. Date. 

The Characters are ; 

It hath a floſculous Flower, conſiſting of many Petals, di- 
vided into. four Parts, fitting on. the Embryo, contain'd. in 


an almaſt, cylindrical Empalement. The Embryo afterward 
becomes a Seed, furniſh'd' with Down. - 7 
* rows by the Sides of Woods, and amongſt Shrubs in 
Cacalia, which ſome call Leontice, has very large white 
Leaves, from the Middle of which there ſhoots up à firait 
whe 2 bearing a Flower like that of Bryony ; it grows 
on * 1 5 5 

The Root macerated in Wine, like Tragacanth, and made 
into an Eclegma, or chew'd by itſelf, cures Coughs, 
Rou of the Aſpera Arteria. The Berries, which ſu 

the falling off of the Flowers, pulveriz'd, and made into a 
Cerate, and the Face anointed therewith, renders. the Skin 
ſmooth, and free from Wrinkles. Duoſcorides, Lib. 4. 


Cap. 12 | 
1 — ch other Virtues attributed to it by the Moderns. 
Miller takes Notice of ſeven this Plant. 
CACALIANTHEMUM. A Plant any brought from 


the Canary lands, but now. common. in the Gardens of the 
Curious. It has been call'd the Cabbage- and Carnation- 
tree, and Dr. Dillenizs gave it the Name of Cacalianthemum, 


becauſe the Flower and Seeds nearly agree with the Cacalia. 
Miller has added a ſecond Species. 

The Characters are; 

It hath a floſculous Flower, n like 
thoſe of Groundſel; but the Florets are cut into Segments, 
whereas thoſe of Groundſel are divided into five Parts: The 
Catal the Flower is alſo ſlenderer than that of the Groundſel. 

he firſt of them is call'd the 

Cacaliantbamum folio-neri; glauco, Hort: Elth. Cacaliam he- 
mum with a glaucous Oleander- leaf, commonly call'd the Cab- 


bent. . 
Cacalianthemum Africanum, ficoidis faliv.. African Cacalian- 
themum, with a Ficoides- leaf. | | 
This 7 of Goed 
into * '3 
he Leaves, when broken, emit a ſtrong Scent, ſomewhat 
like Turpentine ; from whence-ſome Perſons, have given, it the 
Name of Balm, of Gilead, tho* very improperly. 7 . 
It has been commonly known by the Name of Senecio. Mil- 
2 NEA TLANOQUILONI, ſeu... Battata, P | 
grina, Hernandez. The Cathartic Potato. PISA 
- This |} ſpontaneouſly" in the warmer Countries of 
America. i 8 
The Roots, taken in de Quantity of two Qunces going to 


Bed, purge with great Gentleneſs and. Safety. It is ſaid to be 
ſweet, and of a very agreeable Taſte, not inferi 8 


CAC 


ich, when cold; exhibited 


no 
pinguious Su | its Surface: Bug after this 
„ making Matter, put Into the Water, was boil'd; and iſated to the 
«© the Tendency Confiſtence of a thick Poultis; then a pinguious was 
diy, .  obſery'd to float on the Surface; which, being colleQed by little 
P SY bute, ' and little, till no more appear d, became gradually fo thick and 
<< who endeav tenacious, that it could not commodiouſly be handled with s 
4 fore the making the leaſt Amendment. „ and was, at laſt, indurated like Tatow, but retain'd 
% Theſe, i tation they aim at, Smell of the Cuche. Six Ounces and ſomewhat more of this 
<< only betray their own (caxayytain) and Igno- Fat were taken off, and, by Diftillation; the Forces yielded an 
„ rance. * Ounce and three Drams more ; ſo that from thirteen Ounces of 
r. tarp, ſhews ates to the Maſs ſeven Ounces and three Drams of Oil and Fat were, 
have been a Gentleman, and an Man z. for is one by this Method, extracted. The Reaſon of this Difference, 
of the Characteriſtics of theſe, as the Maleyolence here ſpoken of according te the ConjeQture of Mr. Hemberg, is, that th 
is that of a Scoundrel and a Villain. Cacas brought from the [ndier, being much dry'd, and lor 


L 


remark, that in all the Copies I have ſeen of Hippo- 
crates, this Word is printed zeTey34Ain but Galen, in his 
explains zaz«yy4Ain by . and moſt of the 
Commentators are of Opinion he has a View to this Paſſage. 
5 1 . Name 4 a Plant JO on'd 
| a a, in ſimple icines, 
Y 7. C3. L. be aferibes the very ſame Virtues to the Root, 
which Diaſcorides attributes to the Cacalia, I ſuppoſe he means 
Emac. 1550, Raii Hift. 2. 
+ 2. 15. Ind. Med. Mont. 
. HE PEAR-BEARING 
VHOLSOME OND-TREE, Park. Theat. 1642. 
Cacas Americe, ſrue Auellana Mexicana, J. B. 291. Amygdalis 
2 Guatimalenſis, C. B. Pin. 442. Arbor Cacavera, Pil. 
A. 195. cava Qua hvit Arbor Cacari cacavifera, 
Hern. 79. Cacave ſeu Arbor Cacai, Nieremberg. ſeu Arbor 
cacarifera Mexicanorum, Jonſ. Dendr. 124. Cacava Aua bwitl 
Arber Cacai, Nieremb. 3 Arbor cacarifera, Camel. 
Syllab. Cacao America, ſeu Avellana Mexicana, Cacavata guo- 
rundam, Chab. 19. Cacas fructus, Calceol. Muſ. 606. Worm. 
191. Arber cacawvifera 3 cujus fructus folliculi ir, us 
| dalorum ſpeciem refert, Pluk. Almag. 40. 268. f. 
T1 Cel E. Dale. * 4 
The Tree which bears the Chocolate-nut, to be pretty 
big, full of large Leaves, ſtanding on long Foot-ſtalks, broad 
and round next the Stalk, growing narrower, and ending in a 
Point, among which grow large five-leaved yellow Flowers, 
follow'd by a roundiſh Capſula, or Pod, of the Bigneſs of a 
ſmall Melon, but growing narrower at the End, which termi- 
nates in a long ſharp Papilla. It is pretty tough, of a reddiſh- 
brown Colour, and incloſes about twenty or thirty of the Cacas- 
nuts, cloſely compacted together. 
' This Tree grows in ſeveral Parts of the Mf Indies, as Mar- 
tinico, Jamaica, and ſome others; but the beſt come from 
Caraccas in Neu- Spain. 
"The Nuts are of a browniſh Colour on the Outſide, about 
as big as an Almond, but rounder and thicker, cover d with a 
thin „ under which lies the Nut, of a dark reddiſh-brown 
Colour, eafily crumbling into ſeveral Parts, of an oily and 
ſomewhat bitteriſh "Taſte. © Of theſe, roaſted, and ſeparated 
from the Shells, is made Chocolate, ſo much us'd of late, and 
which is made either with, or without 2 1 ſome adding 
Vanelloes, or what elſe they like. ler's Ber. Of 
© The Juice, d from the mucilaginous Pulp contain'd 
in the Huſk of the Cacao-nurs, is a Subſtance reſembling Cream, 


ol a grateful Taſte, and cordial Quality. It is of a detergent 
Nature, and, when us'd externally, very proper for removing 
hneſles. The uts themſelves, in- 


PUNK and f 
cluded in Huſk or , are ſaid to be of ſo nutritive a 
Quality, that one Ounce of them contains more, real Nouriſh- 


ment a whole Pound of Beef. But, that we may at ance 

receive the greater Light, with to the Truth of this Aſ- 

ſertion and be enabled to form a juſter Jud t of the Medi- 

Aa Virtues of C Nane, of witnh this New bs the Bats, we 

muſt inquire what Subſtances it yi and of what hs on it 
 *ſeems to be compos'd, when ſuby 


e Chymical Analyſs 

Two Pounds, then, of crude Cacao yielded various Liquors, 

mix d with an acid and acrid Salt; that is, fourteen Qunces and 

an half, and half a Dram of Oil, and half an Ounce | 

Grains of lxival Suk. Du Homel e and Hi 

T. 2. p. 26. The pinguious and oleous Part of the Cacao 
Mr. Herabrg, Pe from the ref, i i 


three 
Manners: Firſt, by Diſtillatian, be obtain'd from one F 
of  Cacas three Ounces and 3 of Ou, which is 
| from 
inary 
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a one P 


"the Cacao, made hot, and bruis'd in the.ordinary Manner, he 
obtain'd, by Expreſſion, two Ounces of Ofl ; and from the 
Forces, boil'd in Water, be half an 
: of a like Oi; from the ſame Faces, mix'd with com- 
mon Water, and ſubjected to Diſtillation, he obtain d two 


'a preferable Methgd, 


kept, loſes much of that native Humour,” from which Part 
the Fat is obtain'd. For this Reaſon, when put into the Re- 
_—_— - firſt Analyſis, by a ſimp!e Diſtillation, it yields 
little 3 but, in the ſecond tion, the Fat bei ſepa- 
rated Ap, and the Fœces being impregnated With 
warm Water, the pinguious Matter remaining in the F 
and which had, by being too much dry'd, loſt a Part of 
Moiſture, recovers it again, and then yields as much Oil 

re done by Expreſſion. In the thi 

ity of Water had been added to the 


Diftillation, as it had 

Proceſs, after a large 

Cacao, reduc'd to 3 my * ww, 1 — they had boil'd 
together, on a ire, ve or ſix Hours, the ious 
Particles bein * this time, ſufficiently — 1 with 
Moiſture, united, and thus, by this Method, more than three 
times as much Oil was extracted, as was obtain'd by the firſt 


Diſtillation. Hamel 2 
wing Analyſis of Cacao-nuts + Eight 


Ray gives us the 
Ounces, ſays he, of undecorticated Cacao-nuts, reduc'd to a 
Powder, and committed to the Retort, diſcover'd themſelves 
to be of a Subſtance fo fix'd and difficultly reſoluble, that, by a 
moderate Fire, they yielded nothing but a fmall Cy of a 
certain whitiſh Liquor, clear and tranſparent like Water, and 
which was taken for Phlegm. Then, increaſing the Fire to 
that Degree which is requiſite for extracting the Spirit of Vitriol, 
in the $ of ſeventeen Hours, there was a Spirit rais'd in the 
Form of Exhalations, of a milky Whiteneſfs, is Spirit, con- 
trary to the Cuſtom of all others, ſubſided in Phlegm to the 
Bottom of the Receiver. At laſt, we the Application of the 
moſt violent reverberating Heat, a Practice not uſual in the 
Diſtillation of Vegetables, there aſcended an Oil highly red, 
and, as it were, of a Blood-colour, but, at the ſame time, 
pretty tranſparent. This Oil, when cold, thickens like other 

il, or like Butter of Wax ; the Caput Mortuum weighed 
two Ounces ſeven Drams, the Spirit two Ounces, the Oil 
three Ounces and a half. The Spirit was not very hot, but 
highly penetrating, neither was it ungrateful to the Smell, as 
thoſe _—_ generally are which are drawn from Blood or Fleſh. 
The is, in like manner, wonderfully pungent and pene- 
trating, re it is ſeparated from the volatile Salt, of which it 
contains a Quantity; it is alſo highly aromatic and cor- 
dial, The Spirit ſoon acid, a Circumfiance which 
ſufficiently proves, that it contains a great deal of an acid Prin- 
ciple. From what has been ſaid, tis obvious, that the Cacas 
contains a large Quantity of Oil, and this Oil is found, ſro 
Experience, to be ih excellent for ſome Medicinal Pur 
when it is neither dend by Diſtillation, nor ſpoil'd by Expreſ- 
ſion, but obtain'd pure, only by boiling in Water. For this 
Reaſon the Oleum e Nuclris Cacas is one of the Oils in the 
Pharmac. Pariſ. For obtaining this Oil, the Nuts, when 
roaſted, and clear'd of their Huſks and Buds, are levigated upon 
a Stone with Fire under it, and then boil'd in Water, till the 
Oil appears on the Surface, which, when the Water is cold, 
may be gathered from it concreted and thick like Suet, of a 
browniſh” Colour, which is _ into that of white, b 
waſhing it with warm Water whilft liquid. But it ſeems to b 

boy which the Oil is extracted from the 

uts by boiling, after having taken off their Huſks and Buds, 
and bruis'd them without roaſting them. Sixteen Ounces of 
the Nuts, thus treated, yielded three Ounces and an half of a 


very beautiful Butter, of a white Colour, with a Caſt of 
| This Butter, as to' its 


green and yellow. Conſiſtence, had 
a nearer Refemblance Suet than to Oil; but it had a moſt 

t and delicious Tafte, © Comm, Lit, for the Year 1737. 
From its Conſiſtence it is call'd Butyram Cacas, or Butter of 
Cacao. In America this native Oll,” when ſeparated and pure, 
is ſaid to have no Smell, but à pretty eratefol Taſte. Tis alſo 
Haid, Fat, in Proceſs of "Time, it acquires the Conſiſtence of 


Cheeſe; which may be kept for 2 time without becoming 
id or corrupted which 225 afterwards be liqui 
witch à very gentle A ckrtain Quantity of this Oil, 


= 
diſtil'd from a Cucurbit, plac'd in the Heat of Ashes, yielded 


— 


| dn men Liquor which concreted as it 


| 'd; and ſeem'd 

to differ in nothing from the Butter or Oil itſelf, ry its 
1 empyreumatic, and iting in the Bottom 
of the Receiver a few Drops of a clear Liquor, of a ſomewhat 
acid, and highly grateful, Taſte. This Butter of Cacao, when 
not reftify'd, may not only ſupply the Place of the beſt, Oil of 
Olives in Food, but tis alſo extol'd as a highly anodyne Me- 
dicine, and proper for correfting the acrimonious Humour 
which prove uneaſy to the Aſpera Arteria. The Method of 
uſing it is, to make it up into Troches with Sugar-candy, to 
be held in the Mouth to melt gradually, Painful Hzmorrhoids 
are alſo much reliev'd by being anointed with it, when reduc'd 
to the Form of a Liniment, with pounded Scoriæ of Lead, or 
mix'd with Powder of Millepedes, Saccharum Saturni, Pom- 
pholyx, and a ſmall Quantity of Laudanum. Some, with Suc- 
ceſs, apply a Linen Cloth, dipp'd in the Oil, warm, to the 
Parts affected with arthritic Pains, applying a warm Cloth over 
it, It is alſo recommended as a proper Balis for the apopleQic 
Balfams ; and may be ſubſtituted, if not preferr'd, to the Oil of 
Nutmegs. It is alſo highly proper for anointing Inſtruments of 
Steel or Iron, in order to preſerve them from Ruſt. In Ame- 
rica the Women uſe it for rendering the Skin ſmooth andeven, 
without leaving any ſhining unctuous Gloſs behind it. But 
ſince, in Europe, it is of too firm and hard a Conſiſtence for 
this Purpoſe, it may be mix'd with Oil of Ben, or with Oil of 
ſweet Almonds, yn jd without Fire. Where the Butter of 
Cacao, prepar'd of unroaſted Nuts, is to be us'd internally, 
*tis to be dreaded leſt it prove of too hard Digeſtion, and bring 
on thoſe Symptoms mention'd in Comm. Lit. where we have 
an Account of a Woman, who, after a Zzmoptoe, became 
hthiſical. This Patient, in the Space of ſeven Days and an 

f, us'd fourteen” Drams of the Butter of Cucas, taking 
ſcarce a Dram for each Doſe, Morning and Evening ; but, 
next Day after the, Uſe of it, ſhe was afflicted with Head-achs, 
and Loſs of Appetite ; to which, on the ninth and tenth Days, 
were added Weakneſſes, and N and, upon injecting 
a Clyſter, the Patient diſcharg'd indurated Globules, of a 
S Colour, form'd by the Coagulation of this Butter of 

ca. . 

But the Circumſtance which, of all others, renders the 
Cacao- nut moſt celebrated, is, its being the Baſis of Chocolate, 
a ſactitious Subſtance, firſt brought from America, into Europe, 
by the 232 about the Beginning of the laſt Century. It 
is a ſolid Maſs, form'd either into round or ſquare Plates, or 
made up into Cylinders of a dark - brown Colour. This Sub- 
ſtance is friable, and, for the moſt part, of a grateful aromatic 
Smell. It is ſometimes diffolv'd in Water, ſometimes in Wine, 
and ſometimes in Milk; at other times tis eaten dry, or mix'd 
with other Food. It is drank either with a View to nouriſh, 
or regale the Stomach, to provoke to Venery, or to anſwer 


ſome Medicinal Intention. The Effects of Chocolate on our 


Bodies, whether produc'd by its nutritive or ſtimulating Quality, 
ought to be determin'd from a joint Confideration of the aro- 
matic Ingredients which enter its Compoſition, and of the Na- 
ture of the Liquot in which it is difloly'd for Uſe. Its nutri- 
tive Quality is diminiſh'd by the Addition of a large Quantity 
of Aromatics, ſince by that means it becomes too hot. It is 
alſo too hot when diſſolv'd in Wine, except in thoſe remote 
Northerly Regions, where the Inhabitants are accuftom'd to a 
hot Regimen. When prepar'd with Milk, it nouriſhes more 
than in any other Form ; but it ſeems, at the ſame time, to 
load the Stomach too much. By the Addition of an Egg or 
two, which is the Cuſtom with ſome People, its nutritive 
Quaility is augmented. Water, therefore, ſeems, of all others, 
to. be 4 beſt Vehicle for Chocolate, ſince, by its Dilution, it 
muſt, of courſe, promote the Diſtribution of its nutritive Prin- 
ciples. In the hotter Countries of Eurepe, it is generally pre- 
par'd with Water; and, becauſe it is drank hot, and muſt, of 
courſe, relax the Tone of the Stomach, it is cuſtomary to take 
a Draught of cold Water either before or after it, with a View 
to af the Contraction of the Stomach. "The Americans 
drink Chocolate, as a Cooler, at their Feaſts and Entertainments. 
Many alſo of the Italians and Spaniards drink it, cool'd with 
Ice or. Snow. Chocolate is particularly proper for cold Con- 
ſtitutions, for old People, for ſuch as have their Strength im- 
ir'd by continual bo kay ny and for thoſe who travel in cold 
19 . It is alſo, by ſome, commended in Caſes where 
the Digeſtion is weak ; but the Gacao-nut is of too oily and 
tenacious a Nature, to be digeſted by à weak Stomach, For 
which Reaſon Cheyne thinks, that the Weak and Infirm ſhould 
not, uſe it, either as Food, or as a Medicine ; but rather re- 
commends to them, for common Food, farinaceous Subſtances, 
ſuch, as Peaſe, Beans, Millet, Oats, Barley, Rice, Wheat, 
and other Subſtances of a like Nature, boil'd in Water or Milk ; 
but he owns, that Chocolate may produce all the falutary Ef- 
fects of a wholſome Food, in vigorous and robuſt Conſtitutions ; 
in which it may alſo be us'd, as an anodyne Medicine,” in Co- 


lics, and Nephritic Pains ; fince, by its Viſcidity, it theaths 
up and blunts the ſalt, acrid, and irritating Humours, that 
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ihus, by the lively Impetus of .the, Viſeera, they may be dit 
charg'd thro? Proper Pa ata; Ms E [Jay 7 ks 

It is confum'd, by the Experience. of many practical Phy- 
ſicians, that, in hectic, e catarrhous Diſorders, 
Atrophies, malignant Itches, and Chin-coughs, Chocolate has 

ov'd. a divine and | miraculous Remedy ;. and that, in theſe 

iforders, when other Remedies have. proy d ineffectual, the 
Phyſician has been oblig'd to have recourſe to Chocolate, as 
the laſt and moſt effeQtual Medicine. _ - 5 
According to Meiſner, in "all. Diſoed&s ariſing from an 
acrid Salt, whether bilious or acid, auſtere or muriatic, Choco- 
late may afford the miſerable Patients a ſi Relief. From 
this Claſs of Diſorders we do not exclude the Lues Venerea, the 
Gutta Roſacia, the Gout, and wandering arthritic Pains. I. 
. Konig aſſerts, that a ſmall Quantity of Chocolate, with a 
Aromatics in its Compoſition, N N relieves the Hy- 
pochondriac, and corrects the Acrimony of their Juices, eſpe- 
cially if exhibited with the Spices Diatragacanthi frigidi ; and 
the celebrated Hoffman, in his Conſultations, aſſerts that Cho- 
colate, prepar d with Water, and drank at proper Times, 
may conduce very much to. the Cure of melancholic Diforde 
aug from too weak and lax a State of the Nerves, eſpecially 
if a few Drops of the Eſſence of Amber are mix'd with it; 
for he affirms, that he had, from Experience, found it to con- 
tain a kind of Oil, highly friendly to the nervous Syſtem. . But 
becauſe Chocolate js frequently recommended in Weakneſs of 
the Stomach, we muſt obſerye, that, according to Meiſner, 
„Chocolate is only proper in ſuch Weakneſſes of the Stomach 
as ariſe from Inanition or Deſect, either in Conſequence of 
uſing ſuch Aliments as afford little Nouriſhment, like thoſe 
in America, in Conſequence of the Conftitution and Sto- 
mach being too much exhauſted. by ſome previous Evacua- 
tion, or in Conſequence of the Aliments being too ſpeedily 
«« diffipated by the exceffive Subtilty of the Atmoſphere, as 
„generally happens in cold and mountaindus Countries, where 
<< the Appetite is always keen. But, in ſuch Weakneſſes of 
«© the Stomach as ariſe from other Cauſes, Chocolate is far 
from being proper. Thus we find Chocolate poſſeſſed of 
two Qualities which it derives from the Cacas-nut; that is, a 
nutritive Quality, and that by which it corrects the Acrimony 
of the Juices, Hence tis obvious, that the learned Stubbs was 
in the right, when he affirm'd, that well-prepar'd Chocolate 
was an excellent Diet, not only for ſuch as are ſcorbutic, 
afflicted with arthritic Pains, or the Stone; for Women in La- 
bour; and for 2 nvulſions, and expelling the Me- 
conium of Children; but alſo for hypochondriacal chronical 
Diſorders. Phileſoph. Tranſat. Its alexipharmic or poiſon- 
reſiſting Quality, or rather its oleous Nature, adapted to obtund 
and ſheath up the Spiculz of Poiſon, is ſufficiently conſpicuous 
from a Caſe in Eph. M. C. D. 1. a.;3. 0:40. D. 3. 4. 5. 
"Pp. p. 102, where, thro” a Miſtake, 13 was us d inſtead 

Sugar, for edulcorating roaſted Cherries, and, at the ſame 
time, for ſweetening Chocolate; and it was obſerved," that 
thoſe who drank the Chocolate were aMiQted leſs terribly, and 
ſtruggled longer with the Poiſon, than thoſe who eat the Cher- 
ries That Chocolate contains a large Quantity of Oil, is 
alſo plain from this Circumſtance, that it does not keep long 
before it acquires a kind of Rancidity. Caldera is of Opinion, 
that Chocolate juſtly deſerves a Piace among the aperient Me- 
dicines; and, indeed, tis certain, that every nutritive Sub- 
ſtance, whether eatable or drinkable, adds thoſe Degrees of 
Strength to the Body which are neceſſary to carry on Perſpira- 
tion. Beſides, Chocolate muſt be uſeful for opening Ob- 
ſtructions, on account of thoſe Ingredients, Which, being of an 
aromatic and 2 Nature, increaſe the oſcillatory Mo- 
tions of the Veſſels, and promote the Circulation of the Toke; 
ſo that it muſt, of courſe, contribute to carry on the proper 
Secretions, and excite the various Excretions, in proportion to 
the Regimen us'd, provided the Patient is not too much 
accuſtom'd to drink ĩt; for ſuch Subſtances as we are not habi- 
tuated to, only operate as Medicines on our Conſtitutions, 

It would be too tedious, to give an Account of the different 
Methods uſed by different Nations in preparing the Chocolate. 
Benzo, in his Nev. Qrb. gives us the. Recipe commonly fol- 
lowed by the Americans. 7. Feure gives us an Account of the 
Method uſed by the Mexicans ; and, in ſhort, different Authors 
inform; us of the. various Methods uſed by. different Nations. 
According to Herman, the richer and more opulent Inhabitants 
of Spain e © i the Jollgring manner ; = 0% 
Take Ee e and roaſted Cacao, fix Pounds "x 
ek Cinnamon, pat a Pound ; ſeven Vanelloes, diſſolyed 

in Syrup ; fix. or ſeyen Cloves ; Meal of Indian Corn, 

bl anCunce,; of Spaniþ.Pepper, one Dram; of Arnotto, 
in peer to give it a reddiſh Colour, two Drams, diffolved 
iin Roe water, or Syrup of Roſes ; of Sugar, a ſufficient 

, ©, Quantity, or, about three or four Pounds: Beat and mix 

Al together in a Vellel placed over a gentle Fire; ſtir 
dem Senſtantiy, till they are intimately mix'd ; reduce do 
r 07 eo3tor ht” Ants nts 9 
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A Mak; and if you have a Mind, add a proper Quantity 
e Muſk, or of the Eflence of Amber. 
In Mine we have the Receipt of Barthel. Marraden, that 
celebrated S Hi Phyſician, which is as follows: | 
| Take ſeven hundred Cacao Nuts ; of the fineſt white Sugar, 
half a Pound; of Cinnamon, two Ounces ; of Mexican 
Pepper, fourteen Grains; of Cloves, half an Ounce ; of 
Vanilloes, half a Seruple ; or, in their ſtead, two Ounces 
of Aniſe-ſceds ; and of Arnotto, the Bulk of a Nut: To 
theſe ſome add a little Orange-flower Water, and one 
Grain of Muſk or Ambergriſe. 


In the Memoirs of the Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris 

we are told, that Chocolate is prepared of 

A Pound of Cacao, roaſted after the Huſks are taken off, 
with an equal Quantity of Sugar, two Drams of Cinna- 
mon, and half a Dram of Vanilloes. 


This Compoſition, when ſubjected to Diſtillation, yielded 
eight Ounces and four Drams of Oil ; and what remained after 
Diſtillation yielded two Drams and eight Grains of a lixivial 
Salt. Hamel. Hiſt, Reg. Scienc. Academe. 

Le Feyre prefers the following Recipe, taken from Lemery, 
to all the other Methods of preparing uſed in 


France. 


Take two Pounds of Cacao Nuts decorticated, roaſted, and 
reduced to a Paſte ; with theſe mix one Pound and an half 
of Powder-ſugar ; to theſe are added a Scruple and an half 
of Vanilloes, four Cloves, half a Dram of Cinnamon, one 
Grain of Amber, and half a Grain of Muſk, reduced to 
Powder. Lemer. Alim. 


At preſent the Pepper and Indian Corn are for the moſt part 
rejected by the Europeans in making Chocolate; and in Spam 
and [taly, that Species, which is prepared without the Vani 
is called Chocolata Sanitatis, , becauſe it is thought leſs hot than 
the other Kinds, In the ican Iſlands belonging to the 
French, the Vanilloes, though there produced in great Plenty, 
are not uſed in preparing Chocolate. But becauſe many love 
Chocolate of a pungent Taſte, ſome in the room of the Vanil- 
loes ſubſtitute other acrid Aromatics, ſuch as Pepper, Ginger, 
and others of a like Natu.. The moſt ſimple of all the Me- 
thods of preparing Chocolate uſed in Europe, is directed in the 


Pharmacop. Auguſtan. thus: 


Take Cacao Nuts, gently roaſted, decorticated, and reduc'd 

to a fine Powder; let two Parts of this Powder be reduced 
to a Paſte, with one Part of white Sugar, and dry'd in a 
gentle Heat, | x 


Whoever has a mind to inform himſelf more fully of the vari- 
ous Ingredients uſed in preparing Chocolate, let him conſult 
Meiſner, Caldera, Du- Four, and Piſe. As for the Goodneſs 
of the Chocolate commonly fold, that is generally thought beſt 
which is intirely diſſolved in the Liquor with which it is made, 
without 1 Sediment. In Spain the Chocolate is 
thought beſt which is pierc'd by Worms, who are ſaid to be 
fond of none but what is good. Reaumur, 

It now remains, that we ſay ſometbing concerning the Me- 
thod of reducing Chocolate to a proper Liquor for drinking, 
The moſt ordinary manner of doing = is to put boiling Wa- 
ter, or, in its ſtead, Milk or Wine, ina p Veſſel ; then 
the Chocolate, being cut down, is added 42 iquor ; and, 
during the boiling, Mixture is well agitated with a denticu- 
lated or notched Piece of Wood, commonly called a Mill, till 
it froths ; then the frothy Liquor is into a Cup or Bowl, 
and drank warm or tepid. It is alſoa Cuſtom with many to 
eat toaſted Bread or Biſcuit ſoak d in it. What remains of the 
Liquor is, before it is poured into the ſecond or third Cups, to 


be again agitated as before, till at laſt the Whole is converted 


into Froth. Some allow the Chocolate to bail for ſome time 
with the Liquor, before they attempt to raiſe it into a Froth. 
But *tis to be fear'd, that, by this Method, it may loſe too 
much of the ſubtile Aromatic it contains. They _ do not 
think the Chocolate before ſufficiently impregnated with Sugar 
add of that Ingredient whatever they have a mind. The Pro 
portion of the Chocolate to the Liquor, with regard to Weight, 
ght, ES 2 2 and lame other 2 to be 
as one to eight. But the Proportion is ied, according 
as the Chocolate is wanted 55 1 
As for the Doſe or Quantity of Chocolate to be drank at a 
time, it is commonly determined by the Perſon who drinks it. 
Colmenero de Ledeſma, a celebrated Spaniard, affirms, that be- 
tween five and ſix Ounces of it may be drank, without doing any 
Injury to the Conſtitution, And that larger Quantities are not 
— CA I ERIIOIENY is plain, from daily 
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that Practice Chocolate, —_— miſtaken, and by 


of the 
conſiderably injure their 


overloaded by it. But he ought to remain in a State of Reſt 
for half an Hour, or n Hour, after he has drank it, leſt Con- 
coction and Digeſtion ſhould be interrupted, or irregularly car- 
ried on. He ought alſo to abſtain from Food for ſome time after 
he has drank Chocolate, leſt by a contrary Practice he (ſhould 
NR his Stomach. ; fur Chocolate is itſelf very Matter of 
Nouriſhment, For this Reaſon the moſt proper Time for uſing 
it is when the Concoction is finiſh'd, whether in the Morning, 
or in the Afternoon,'.. And fince in a bot Air the Powers of 
Digeſtion are fainter, and more languid than in à cold State of 
the Atmoſphere, tis hence obvious, that Chocolate dught to bo 
uſed in ſmaller Quantives, and leſs frequently, in 8ummor than 
in Winter, as Colmengre bas. juſtly adviſed ; though he adds, 
That in America, and even in Spain, Chocolate may be 
<< drank at all times ; and that this is owing, firſt, to Cuftom 5 
<< and, ſecondly, to the exceſſive Heat of theſe Countries, by 
«© which, in junction with an abundant Humidity, the 
«© Pores of the Inhabitants are open'd, and a great Diſſipation 
<« of the Subſtance of the Body is cauſed; ſo that Chocolate 
© may there be N not daly in the Morning, but at 
„any Hout of the Day. Now, ſince by the intenſe Heat the 
«© natural Heat of the Body is diſſipated ; and ſince the Heat of 
c the Stomach, and other Viſcera, retires to the Circum- 
„ ference of the Body, the Stomach muſt of courſe be ren- 
«© dered conſiderably weakened ; fo that the Americans and Spa- 
&« xiards find themſelves refreſh'd, and the Tone of their Sto- 
«© machs reſtor'd, not only by Chocolate, but alſo by pure 
&© and unadulterated Wine.” The atomatic edients of 
the Chocolate recruit the languid Stomach ; as generous | 
eſtoring a due Degree of Contraction to the nervous 
ing the Spirits to a proper Motion. But leſt, 
a Diſſipation of the aqueous Liquids, the 
ched Veſſels of the Body ſhould receive a Heat which would 
— inflame the Humours, to the no ſmall Detriment of 
Health, Caldera adviſes, That if, during an exceſſive Heat, 
«© the Perſon who intends to drink Chocolate is thirſty, he 
« ſhould a little before take a ſmall D t of cold Water, 
<< leſt the Chocolate produce a freſh Degree of Thirſt, and ren- 
„ der it more intenſe than it was before; But uy Liquor 
* drank after Chocolate generally produces the moſt terrible 
«© Symptoms, whether it be Wine ot Water. I myſelf ſaw a 
66 ertigo produc'd by this imprudent Practice in a Citizen of 
% Seville ; the Colic in another ; and a Privation of Voice in 
«© many others.” ians are not fully agreed, whether 
without any Prejudice to Health cold Chocolate may be uſed as 
a Cooler. Gage affirms, ** That it is ſo exceſſively cold, that 
«© few can ule it ſafely ; ſince it excites Pains of the Stomach, 
and other Diſorders, eſpecially in Women.” According to 
Caldera, when this Liquor is cooled with Ice or Snow, it is 
equally virulent and dangerous with cold Poiſons : For, ſays he, 
when a ſudden Cold ſeizes the Organs of Reſpiration, it affects 
them with ſuch a W and r 1 they can no 
er rm their proper Motigns ; is Motion ceaſing, 
— each enſucs. Now tis evident, not only from Rea- 
ſon, but from daily Experience, that the ſame fatal Conſe- 
nces muſt be produced, when an intenſe and preternatural 
has ſeiz'd Stomach, the Liver, the Uterus, and the 
extreme Orifices of the Veins ; becauſe ſuch a Cold, by ob- 
ſtructing theſe Orifices, puts a Stop to the Circulation of the 
Blood, which in this Caſe is ſo coagulated in the Extremities of 
Veins, that the Functions of Life ceaſe, Syncopes enſue, 
the Patient dies ſuddenly, without any ent Cauſe. 

o ſuch. as object, that all who daily drink Chocolate thus 
caol'd do not die ſuddenly, Caldera makes this Reply, That 
neither do all who are feiz'd with a Plague die of it; uſe, 
the Fomes of this Diſeaſe is an Agent of wonderful 

ce.and „ yet it wy operates on Subjects properly 


diſpoſed for yielding to in Virulence ; ſo that every one oughe 


to take care of himſelf, and become cautious, by an Obierva · 
tion of the Fates of others, Colmenera, according to MAeiſnor, 
is of Opinion, r Wogedyo by People 
of hot Conſtitutions, and ſuch as are afifted with a Weakneb 
and Debility of the Stomach, is moſt conducive to Health, 
when made with Endive-water. But ſince in Diſtillation what 
riſes in the Alembia from the Endive does not partake of its 

on Qualities, ad ſince that Plant is found to contain 
no aromatic and volatile Parts, I ſee no Reaſon why Endive- 
water ſhould be more proper for this Purpsic than pure _ 

11 B | 


mon Water, or diſtil'd Water. ing and ſtomachic 
Virtues are in vain { for in Endive- water; but theſe may 
much __ found in a little Wine added to the 
Chocolate, if no Circumſtances concur to contraindicate ſuch 4 
Practice. When Chocolate is preſcribed as 4 Medicine, the 
Phyfician muſt determine the Quantity, and fix the proper Sea- 
ſons of Exhibition. Such as are become weak, in Conſequence 
of Inanition, may of the Quantity from the Senſe of Re- 
freſhment they feel ; at the ſame time they ought to uſe it 
more ſparingly than thoſe who are vigorous and robuſt; 

Having thus conſidered Chocolate as a Drink; we now tome 
to view it in another Light ; that is, when uſed in preparing 
Victuals. Many, then, add powder'd Chocdlate to certain 
Foods, as an Aromatic, for the ſake of a more grateful Smell; 
and delicious Taſte. alſo mix it with and other 
Diſhes. But *tis obvious, that the more of it is u 
Pu „ the Food becomes not more fragrant ti the 
Smell, and grateful to the Taſte, but ao more nutritive. 
Others, eſpecially on a Journey, in the Morning, eat Chocb- 
late dry, without any foreign Mixture z this ſupplies the Place 
of an aromatic Conſection, and defends them from the Injuries 
of the cold and damp Air; fince, by ſtimulating the Juices/into 
a ſomewhat briſker Motion, it in ſome meaſure ptevents thofe 
unlucky Conſequences which are generally produced by an ob- 
ſtructed Perſpiration. Beſides, as Travellers are ſometimes 
reduced to Streights for want of Food, this Defe& may; in ſome 
meaſure, be ſupply'd 3 of - which are alſo made 
$weetmeats, other Delicacies, grateful to the Taſte, 
whoſe Virtues may be judg'd of from what has already been 
ſaid of Chocolate, and a Conſideration of the other Subſtancts 
which enter their ec, 7, e The Royal Chocolate, for 
Inſtance, prepar'd for Uladiflaus the Fourth, King of Poland, 
and preſerved among the Arcana Cniffeliana, is made thus: 


Take four Ounces of Indian Chocolate, reduc'd to a Powder, 
and paſs'd through a Sierce ; of powder'd Canary Sugar, 
one Pound ; twelve ſweet Almonds decorticated, and well 
beat in n 4 —— H mix'd, 
incorporated wit ites 1 by a lon ita- 
— into Foam; then add weeks Ah half * "ot 
and a Dram of Ambergriſe, triturated with Canary Sugar; 
and of Muſk diſſolved in Sugar of Roſes, half a Scruple. 
Reduce the Whole into a Maſs, of which form ſmall 
Cakes. an Inch ſquare, to be laid upon Paper, and dry'd 
over a ſmall Iron Furnace. | 


The Rob of Chocolate, prepared with Saffron and Oil of 
Almonds, is by Bruckman recommended as a Specific in 
Coughs. The Confettia Pacifica de Succolata Inda, in Myn - 
ficht, is an EleQuary, which, beſides Chocolate, conſiſts of a 
great Number of Aromatics, and other ſtimulating and nutri- 
tive Ingredients. It is recommended as a Secret of wonderful 
Efficacy in the Cure of Venercal Impotence, if, after 
Evacuations, a Piece of the Bulk of a Cheſnut is daily uſed. 

I muft here alſo obſerve, that tis cuſtomary for ſome to mix 
purgative, antifebrile, and other Medicines, with Chocolate, 
in order to render them more grateful and agreeable to the Pa- 
tient; but whether, and in what Caſes, it is a p Vehicle 
for other Medicines, muſt be judg'd from what has already been 
ſaid concerning it. 

. From what has been advanc'd, we muſt be guided in our 
udgment, whether Chocolate is proper for all thoſe to whoſe 
ates it is agreeable, When moderately uſed, it ſeems to con- 
tribute to the Health of thoſe who are in no Danger of having 
their Juices ſtimulated into too briſk a Motion, or their Con- 
ſtitutions overheated by the Uſe of Aromatics; as alſo of thoſe 
whoſe Stomachs are able to concoct and ſubdue the pinguious 
and tenacious Subſtance of the Cacao Nut. Hence *tis obvious, 
that thoſe P muſt abſtain from the t and immo- 
derate Uſe of it, who are in the full Vigour of Youth ; whoſe 


uices are eaſily put into preternatural ions; who have 
— . Conſiit 


dry itutions ; and whoſe Prime Vie, in conſe- 
quence of having loſt their Tone, are unſit for a due Concoction 


of the Aliments. The Expreſſions then of Piper, Corall. ad 
where he calls Chocolate a Panacea, and an univerſal 
Medicine; and thoſe of Callera, when he aſl that, like 
Age OE it pre from Death, and 
the ities of Age, are evidently h ical and extrava- 
t; fince by one Medicine many Diſeaſes may be remov'd, 
no one is found ca of eradicating all the Diſorders to 
which Mankind is as has been demonſtrated by the in- 
comparable Beerhaave, this ſhould appear a Af- 
ſertion concerning Chocolate, I ſhall, from Calama, who 
beſtows the hi Encomiums upon it, enumerate the ſeveral 
Caſes in which the Uſe, and much more the Abuſe, of it is 
to be avoided, ** Chocolate,” ſays he, <* is prejudicial to all 
s thoſe who labour under Fevers, or any other acute Diſorders ; 
« ſince in theſe it is converted into Bile. Tt is alſo hurtful to 


* the Stomach, when difordered with Crindities, in Conſe- 
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i nate » be wang with a State ha 3 
oining ſome things relative to the nſequences ariſi 
* Abuſe . he adds theſe . « If 11 5 
« uſed in larger Quantities, or more frequently than is conſiſt- 
« ent with preſerving the native Heat of the Stomach it in 
„this Caſe erxates a great deal of Trouble to the ſtrongeſt and 
© moſt vigorous Digeſtion. The habitual Drinking of it proves 
© a Burden to the * f 
it ls dank with a View rather to provoke, than to remove 
c& — Fot 

„ duc'd, and Crudities are generated, which bring bh a Tre- 
; | | By this 
«© Cuſtom the Belly is diltended, the Countenance diſcoloured; 
and ſometimes ertigoes, Head-achs; creeping Pains of the 
«« Btain, and pethaps Jong-continued Fevers, and iniſuperable 
« yaricoſe QbſtruQions, are form'd. From this Cauſe, and 
« the various Crudities in ble from it, ariſe * 

« Melancholy, and an incredible Complicativri of Diforders. 
If, fays Baglivi, any one, eſpecially of a ſanguine and 
©« hot Conſtitution, drinks Chocolate immoderately, ſince it 
« inſpiſſates the Blood; and fendets it unfit for Circulation, 
% probably in Conſequence of the viſcid and tenacious Nature 
« of the Cacao; it produces Inflammations of the Viſcera, 
„long Mefenterie Fevers, and Apoplexies ; the Frequency of 
« which is perhaps owing to the too liberal Uſe of Choeolate; 
« which too much inſpiſſates the Blood; for which Reaſon the 
„ Drinkers of it become exceſſively fat, as I have obſerved in 2 

« great many Inſtances.” | 
ccording to Meiſner, ** Chocolate not ofily generates Ob- 


Then ſub- 


<« ſtructions in thoſe who drink it to Excefs, but alſo whe 


«© uſed moderately in every Conſtitution previouſly diſpoſed to 
„ them by the Veſſels being too ſmall, depreſſed, or 
<« ſtuffed with a viſcid Humour; fince, in theſe, the terreſtrial 
«© Parts of the Chocolate ſtop, and either form ar augment 
« Obſtruftions, For this Reaſon I labouring under 
« a Chlorofis, and all others ſubject to Obſtructions, ought to 
« abſtam from it.” For this Reaſon alſo Mr. Juſſieu diſap- 
proves of its being uſed by Students, fince its oleous and 
inguious Subftance being of difficult Digeſtion, diſpoſes to Ob- 
Rrudtions of the Viſcera, He alſo obſerves, that Colics, Suffo- 
cations, and intenſe hzmorrhoidal Pains, are produced by it. 
Hh affirms, that the more of it is drank-by hypochon- 
driacal Patients, the greater 4 ſuſtain ; ner Eructa- 
tions, Loſs of Appetite, Pains and Uneaſineſs of the Præcordia, 
are produced by the Inflation and Diſtention of the Stomach occa- 
ſioned by it; for the ſtrong Acid with which the Prime Viæ of 
the Hypochondriac always abound, meeting with the earthy and 
oleous N of the Chocolate, produces a tough, viſcid Maſs, 
which, adhering ſtrongly to the Foldings of the Stomach and Duo- 
denum, lays a Foundation for the above-mentioned Diſorders. 
In this Cafe I have obſerv'd, that a gentle Emetic has afforded 
reſent Relief, reſtor'd the — th, — Gee _ Patient, b 
inging up a tity of a iſh ſordid Matter, which 
bringing 3 y gh time, This moſt readily 
in Caſes where the Tone of the Stomach is loft, and the Patient 
is coſtive. Such as ind 


King Wiltiam the Third, as appears from the Hiſtory of his 
Diſeaſe, by an Accumulation of Viſcidities, they deſtroy the 
Tone of the Prime Viz, and raſhly bring on a Flux. That 


inking Chocolate to Exceſs alſo contributes very much to the 
Formation of eſpecially in the Gall-bladder, has been 
the Obſervations of ſome of the beſt practical 
Phyſicians. Thus at Paris, according to Carolus Sponius, the 
'd too liberally the Uſe of 


Body of a certain Man who indulg 

7 

ich, according to Mei ſner, were 

r to his — — — Go ome 

of Quanti Sugar which enters the tion 

of 1 n Ul, and much more its Abuſe, ought to be 
ing under uterine Diſorders, and 


CA 
the too frequent Uſe of warm Water relaxes the Organy » of Di- 
ion, and all the Solids in general, and muſt, conſequently, 


Tis much diſputed, whether a Compoſition reſembling Cho- 
colate may not be made in Exrepe, without the Ander 
e 
Climates, are produc'd of highly nutritive Qualltice, 
e of ths Chees: nal wAe being 
reduc'd to Powder, and mix'd with other Subſtances, may 
form'd into a Maſs, and made up wore ven 1 the 
E ureptan Vegetables, among man e this remar 
Adventign bore Gin Obcde that they thy lob bivvy aud bur- 
denſome to the Stomach. Grew 


elly affirms, that Al 
well triturated, and ſufficiently mix d with a due Proportion of 


and Aromatics, make a Maſs as pleaſint to the Palate as 
the fineſt Chocolate ; ing which Compoſition Yalentini 
affirms, ** That, in Batavia, he knew a Landlord who fold no 
<< other kind of pms on RE OR Oe IE this 
„% manner. Hom Lentilius, when ſpeaking on this Sub- 
ject, has theſe Words:. Blancard orders a Eublance te- 
«© ſembling Chocolate, to be made of our own Almonds, 
<< ſufficiently triturated, with an Addition of Cinnamon, Cloves, 
«© Aniſe, Sugar, and a ſmall Quantity of the Balſani of Peru. 
% This Compoſition he extols very much, and affirms that its 
<< Taſte is not greatly different from that of Chocolate ; nor 
do I in the leaſt doubt, but a moſt elegant Compoſition, 
40 poſſeſs'd of the ſame Virtue with Chocolate, may be pre- 

<< par'd in the following manner. 
« Take one Pound of extorticated ſweet Alnionds; Pine- 
4 nuts well clean'd; and freſh Piftache-huts, each half 
„ a Pound; the beſt Cinnamon, half an Ounce ; Cloves, 
«<< two Drams; choice Manna, four Ounces ; of | 
n ſufficient Quantity. Make into a ConfeQtion like 
«© Chocolate, to which you may, if you pleaſe, add a little 
„ Muſk and Amber. This ConfeRion drank in Milk; 
* Wich the Volk of an Egg, is a celebrated Analeptic | 
the Confectio Alkermes may alſo be added to it for 
<< anſwering particular Intentions.” Epb. N. C. D. 3. 

u. 5. app. 


4 In like manner, 8 Brucknianii, the Chocolate 
<< of Brunſwick is prepar'd of that fort of Ale called Mum, 
witch ſdine Volks of Eggs, and Aromatits ; and this is cer- 
„ tainly no deſpicable Liquor. Beſides, a Drink reſembling 

„ Chocolate is prepat'd of the fine Wheat-flour of Halle, 

2 5 33 with Volks of Eggs, Sugar, Cinnamon, 
84 11% | 

The leatned Davi# Friedel, in à Treatiſe which he calls, 
Mediciniſche Bedencken, prefers to Chocolate a Liquor pre- 
puny of equal Quantities of bitter and ſweet Alm detot- 
icated, and bruiſed with Sugar atid Aromatics. To theſe 
muſt be added a proper Quantity of warm Milk. Or thus: 


Take of ſweet and bitter Almonds; each ati Ouhce ; after 
having roaſted them in an Iron Pan till they have afſum'd 
a browniſh Colour, and wip'd them with a Linen Cloth, 
bruiſe them in a Mortar, and with a Spatula mix them 
with four Meaſures of boiling Milk, and to this Mixture 
add the Yolk of one or two „ broken in a little 
cold Milk; and, laſt of all, add a little Cloves, Cinna- 


mon and Sugar. 


CACAOTETL. An Indian Stone, otherwiſe called La- 
pix corvinus, which when heated; is faid to give a Crack like 


CACATORIA FEBRIS, a Name given by F. Sylvius 
to a kind of intermittent Fever 
aftellus. | 
| eau. Monard. fve Cazabi, Cluſ. in French, Ca 
fave, or Pain de Madagaſcar, is a kind of Bread which 
Indians make of the Root of a Plant called Tuca. Caſper 


Baubine calls it the Manihot of the Indians, or the Tice wich 


Leaves; and Fohn Baubine, the Manibot Theveti, 
Nc, & Caſſavi; in French they call it Manioc, or Manie- 
It is a Shrub which grows to the Height of five or fix 


; the Stalk is woody, wreathed, abounding with 
i 4 of Pith. 2 


17 
2 


divided each into ſeven or eight 

ing the Leaves of Hemp; 

and Bell-ſhap'd, near an Inch 

in Diameter, and indented with five deep Jags. The Poin- 

tal in the Middle becomes a Fruit almoſt round, and nearly 

26 big as a Haſel-nut; it is compoſed of three Capſules, or 

oblong g a Stone or 
oblon Pine-a 

The i Turnep, of a 

dark Colour without, and whi | is Plant is culti- 

vated in ſeveral Countries of Americe, where they ſet it in 

Furrows ; it is very fruitful, but its Virtues are very different 
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well as teu, without corrupting. Ih 
killer, and all the Inhabitants of the . ladies, feed on it. 

The Uſe of this Bread contracts the Gullet by its _ 
ty, and cauſes a Strangulation, if care be not taken to ſteep 
it in Broth 6r Water, or- mix it with other Aliments: They 
who have not taken that Precaution; and are willing to eat 
dry, ought always to have a Bottle of Water at Hand, ts 
moiſten every Mouthful tals. _ | 

The. expreſſed Juice of this Root would kill any 
which ſhould ſwallow it crude ; but if it be boiled to the Con- 
ſumption of half, and ſuffer'd to cool, it will be converted 
into a ſour Liquor, of the Taſte, Uſe, and Qualities of Vine- 
gar 3 _ inſpiſſated to a 1 over the Flre, it becomes 
weet, and ſerves the Indians inftead of Honey. 

The Nes Root of the Iſlands, in order to produce the dif- 
ferent Effects before-mention'd, muſt contain an acrimonious 
and cotroſive volatile Salt, which is diſſipated by Boiling, fo 
that nothing remaining but a fixed Salt confounded en- 
* with the Oil, it has only Strength enough to make an 
Acid like Vinegar ; and even that Acidity is for the moſt part 
feftroy'd by Evaporation, and inſpiſſating the Liquor to a 
Sapa, becauſe the Oil, being then much more colleded t 
ther, ſtreightly binds and encompaſſes the Salts, and hinders 
them froth maki other Impreſſion upon the Nerves of 
the Tongue, than a fort of Titillation called Sweetneſs. 

The Juice of the Roucou is ſald to be « Counter-poiſon to 
the Manioque. des Drogues, + 

CACCIONDE. Name of a Pill, which has for its 
Baſis the Terra Japonnica, or Catechu, and is commended by 
Baglivi againſt a ere, Callas. 

CACEDON IUS Tartarum, is peccant Matter in the hu- 


man Body, generated from Separations by the ſecretive Facul- 
Ys II Nee of 
expulſive Faculty. Rulandus. 

CACHECTICUS. One who labours under a Cachexia. 

CACHEXIA; axis, from xa, ill or bad, and iE, a 
Habit. A Cachexy, that is, an univerſal bad Habit of Body, 
proceeding ren Deſe in Nutrition, which muſt ariſe, either 

om a Depravation of the nutritious Juices ; a Deſect in the 
Veſſels which ought to receive theſe Juices ; or a Deficiency 
in that Action of the Animal Oeconomy, by which a Part of 
the circulating Juices is — to the Solids for their Nutri- 


tion. 

The nutritious Juices are deprav d by Aliments which are 
ſuperior to the Powers of Digeſtion, that is, which cannot 
be digeſted, and affimilated by the p Organs. Of this 
Sort are all crude, farinaceous, and leguminous V egetables, which 
on a weak Stomach are ſubjet to form a kind of tenacious 
Paſte. Add to theſe, all Sorts of Food, which are hard, fi- 
brous, fat, acrid, aqueous, and viſcid. theſe may 
juſtly be reckon'd ſome indigeſtible Subſtances, which deprav'd 
Appetites ſometimes covet, as Cinders, Chalk, Sand, or 


Tt muſt, however, be remark'd, that the Aliments above- 


mention'd. will not þe ſubje& to induce a 8 provided 
the Organs of Digeſtion are ſufficiently ſtrong, 

nal Exerciſe is uſed by the Perſon who takes them. 
other Cauſes of the vation of the nutritious Juices muſt 
be join'd to the preceding; as a Deficiency with reſpe&# to 
Animal Motion or Exerciſe, and a Debility of the di 
Snob tho a too great Tenſion thereof may have the ſame 
E if ſufficient to interfere with the Solution and Aſſimi- 


to be vitiated extremely in any manner whatever, the nutritious 
deprav'd. Theſe Deſects in the 
t about in various manners ; 


2 
uſually called a Luco- 


that is, a Conſumptidn, and what 


, * ta ® U "2 
r gd 2 


* 


CAC 


According to the different Colour, Bulk, Tenacity, Acri- 
mony, Fluidity of the ſtagnating Liquids, various Ap- 
arances _ which may be puny 3 of 2 
us the Skin appears white, „ yellow, livid, red, green, 
black, or tawny ;. the Patient 4 es a Senſation of Gr 
vity ; Tumors ariſe under the Eyes, and affect the more thin 
Parts of the Body. Add to theſe, Flatulencies, cdematous 
Tumors of the Parts remote from the Heart; Palpitations of 
the Heart and Arteries, which are augmented by the leaft 
Motion; crude and thin Urine ; ſpontaneous, and evidently 
watery Sweats; all which are ſucceeded by Emaciation, or 
Leucophlegmatia, and Drop! 


* 


No univerſal Defect of the Veſſels which ought to receive | 


nutritious Juices can be aflign'd ; but their too great Con- 
er or Laxity, and the Conſequences thereof, may be ad- 
mitted as Cauſes of theſe Defects. 

There is a Deficiency in that Action of the Animal Oeco- 
nomy, by which a Part of the Juices is applied to the Solids, 
whenever the Force of the Circulation is either too languid, 
or too violent. 

From what has been ſaid, a Cachexy may be eaſily diſtin- 

iſh'd. And as to the Conſequences thereof, they 2 be 
Freſoen by carefully conſidering the Cauſe, Standing, Effects, 
and Degrees of the Diſorder. | 

To theſe alſo the Method of Cure muſt be carefully adapted ; 
for it is evident, that a Mitigation, and moderate Inſpiſſation, 
of the too 'acrid and too fluid Juices are ſometimes requir'd ; 
and, in other Caſes, the tenacious and adhering Juices muſt be 
diſſolv'd, and render'd fluid. And as a Diſſolution, and an 
Inſpiſſation, of the Juices may be induc'd by various Cauſes, 
it will be neceſlary to vary. the Medicines, and the Manner of 
applying them, as the different Cauſes ſhall determine. 

But the principal Rules to be obſerv'd in the Cure are, 

Firſt, To adminiſter ſuch Aliment as approaches nearly to 
the Nature of the healthful Fluids of the Body, which are 
eaſily digeſtible; which are in their Nature | oppoſite to the 
Cauſe .of the Diſorder ; and which are agreeable to the Pa- 
tient, | 
- Secondly, To promote the Digeſtion of ſuch Aliments, by 
ſeaſoning them with proper Aromatics; by drinking proper 
Quantities of generous Wine; and by Exerciſe and Air. | 

Thirdly, To diſpoſe the Organs of Digeſtion to _ 
their Duties, by proper gentle Digeſtives, Vomits, Purges, 
and Corroborants, | 
Fourthly, As ſoon as the Paſſages are relax'd, and the morbid 
Matter is attenuated, to promote its Expulſion, by attenu- 
ating Diuretics and Sudorifics, 

Laſtly, To complete the Cure by Chalybeates, alcaline 
and ſaponaceous Subſtances, together with Walking, Riding, or 
other proper Exerciſes, Friftions, and Baths, . a7 
- The Cauſe however of the Diſtemper only can determine 
the Choice of all theſe, and the Manner of applying them. 

When a CacheQtic Conſumption ariſes from too great an 
Acrimony of the Juices, the particular Species of Acrimony 
mult, if -poſſible, be diſcover d. 

Firſt, By inveſtigating the Cauſe of the Cachexy. 

- Secondly, By examining into the Nature of the Diſeaſe, 
and the Conſtitution of the Patient. 

.- Thirdly, By the Symptoms. | 

.  Fourthly, B the Excretions. 3 

And, when the Nature of the — Acrimony is known, 
it muſt be correfted by Subſtances of a contrary Nature. 
Boerh, Aph. See ALCALI and ACIDUM. | 
This Account, which Boerbaaue gives of a Cachexy, is very 
diſtin, and has the Appearance of being juſt. . But for the 
farther Muſtration of the Subject, I ſhall explain how I ap- 
prehend that a Cachexy may be, and generally is, ——_—_ 

_  Suppole then, a Perſon of any Conſtitution whatever has 
his Stomach and 2 of Digeſtion impair'd by any Acci- 
dent ; and that this Perſon takes one or more hearty Meals of 
any Aliment which is ſuperior to the Force of the digeſtive 
Organs; and that moreover, he uſes little or no Exerciſe. 
Upon this Occaſion it is not likely, that the Aliment ſhould 
be digeſted and aſſimilated, ſo as to produce Blood ; but 
in proportion, as the Aliment is more or leſs diffoly'd, the 
partially difloly'd Portions will ſtagnate in the firſt, or more 
remote Series of Veſſels, that is, in the larger or ſmaller 
Veſſels; and will cauſe various Diſorders, — +» bn the 
Uſes and Importance of the Parts which they obſt 

Suppoſe the Aliment ſo little diſſoly d, that the largeſt Par- 
2 which — ou ma * by theſe <> 
.vey'd to tacle of the e, rom to 
Mats of the oe y 


, with which circulating till they arrive at the 


nge, they either paſs not at all, or with Difficulty, thro' 
the minute Veſſels of that Organ, on account of their Bulk: 
Hence Difficulty of Breathing, and Palpitations, ariſe. And 
Fa, in the n ol lar ns 
olour im the Lun s Im ent will in 
prevent both: Hawes he Biel unt de * 
f which it conſiſts, will not be fo y mix'd and united 


, and the Particles 


CAC 
together, as to form a Fluid adapted to the Exigen of che 
Animal Oeconomy. For this Reaſon the watery Particle 
readily 4 from the reſt, and loiter, or ſtagnate in different 
Parts, where they cauſe ſoft Tumors, as under the Eyes, 
and in the Parts remote from the Heart, As theſe large Ar- 
ticles muſt, moreover, ſtignate in the Glands, and obſtruct them, 
the Secretions of their reſpective Fluids muſt be impair'd. 
For this Reaſon many of the 0 Particles, which ſhould 
either be ſeparated for * or apply d to particular 
Uſes, are retain'd in the Maſs of Blood ; the Bile alſo, a 
Fluid of the utmoſt Importance in Digeſtion, as well as the 
Pancreatic Juice, becomes defeQive, inert, and languid ;. and 
all the Solids are farther relax'd, and, amongſt them, the Or- 
Faun of Digeſtion; whence ſubſequent Meal lays a new 

1 . 125 Increaſe of the Diſorder, and all its Sym- 

toms, nſequences of all this are, all the Sympt 
—.— above from Boerbaave. = is th 

I muſt add, That when Women have acquir'd ſuch a Habit, 
the watery Particles of the Blood loiter, or ſtagnate; and the 
other Particles are too large to paſs thro' the minute Uterine 
Veſſels, and form the Catamenia. | va 

From what has been ſaid; the Reaſons are evident, why the 
eating Chalk, Cinders, Dirt, unfermented farinaceous Vege- 
tables, as Oatmeal, and other indigeſtible Subſtances, induce 
a 1 | Y * 

I cannot conceive it poſſchle to t ethod of Cure 
to ſuch a Diſorder as been EA” more likely to fuc- 
ceed, than that which conſiſts in ſupplying the Organs of Di- 
geſtion with Aliments the. moſt caſy of Digeſtion; and which 

oach the neareſt to the Nature of the found and health- 
fu 15 ; c due and 8 41 15 of the firſt Or- 
of Digeſtion; in corroborati fe Organs, and ſupply- 
ing the Deficiencies of Bile, * 2 Bitters, — A 
by Steel ; in directing proper Exerciſe; and in expelling 
the Matter Ragnating in the Glands, and other Parts, by the 
proper Emunctories, when once ſufficiently reſoly'd, in the 
manner ſpecify'd above. 
CACHIMIA. See CACHY MIA. 
CACHLEX, x«xanz. A little Stone or Pebble, particu- 
larly ſuch as is found in Waters, or by the Sea-ſhore, accord- 
ing to Suidas, who alſo makes it the Name of an Animal. 
Galen, Lib. 10. de S. F. ſays, that Cachleces, xd yan, heat- 
ed in the-Fire, and ch'd in Whey, endue it with an 
ingent Virtue againſt a Dyſentery. Gafellus, | 
CACHOS, J. . Salanum pomiferum folio rotundo tenui, 
C. B. It grows only on the Mountains of Peru, being a Shrub 
of an extraordinary Greenneſs, and bearing a round thin Leaf. 
The Fruit is like a Mad-apple, ſeſſile on one Part, and turbi- 
nated on the other, of an Aſh-colour, of a grateful Taſte, 
and void of Acrimony, containing a ve 
It is in great Eſteem among the Indians, for its extraordi- 
nary Virtues. For it provokes Urine, expels the Stone in the 
Kidneys, and, what is better, they ſay that the Uſe of it di- 
miniſhes the Stone in the Bladder, whileit is yet ſoft, and 
capable of yielding to any Medicine. Rai Hift. Plant. 
CACHOU. TERRA JAPONICA. 
88 | 8 25 

Cachry is of a beating vehemen ing Quality, for 
which Reaſon it is a proper Ingredient A Sm 3 aa | 
nal deterſive Medicines] and makes a lifter for the 
Head in Defluxions upon the Eyes, provided it be taken off 
at the End of three Days. Dieſcorides, Lib. 3. Cap. 88. 

CACHRY is the of the Libanotis, which Mr. Ray 
calls Libanotis Cachryaphora. It is not uſed in the preſent 
Pharmacy; but is by ſome of the Antients recommended for 
its heating and drying Qualities; and if taken with Pepper and 
Wine, is faid to be good for the Epilepſy. Pliny fays, it is 
the Seed of one Sort of Roſ 3 1 ſuppoſe by Miſtake, 
becauſe Roſemary is ſometimes Libanotis. See LIS a- 


NOTIS, 


CACHRYS ſignifies ſometimes roaſted or parch'd Barley, 
as Galen ins it. a | 3 
CACHUNDE. 


This is the Name eee combrated 
the Ghineſe and Indians; but as the 

and the Authors, had made no mention of it, Zacutus 
Laſhes. us the following Method of preparing it, 
which he ſays was with great Difficulty obtain'd of celebrated 
Phyſicians, who had the Health of the Ea/f-Indian Vice- 
roys, and other Princes, for many Y cars committed to their 
Take, Jays be, of the Terra 


| two Pounds; 
Muſk and Ambergrile, each 


- 


* 


teducꝰd 11 Maſs, which 6 


| pretty red Colour. 
Or the bias . are 1 which the Mer- 


clams convey to ſeveral Parts of che World, but principally to 


= the moſt celebrated Emporium of the whole Barth. 
The Indian Princes, and the Grandees of China, uſe this Anti- 
manner: In the Day-time they keep a 
„in their Mouths ; 


dote in the fo 
r ually.and- 
from this Portion a ſweet t in- 
ſenſibly drops from the Fauces to the and gives the 
Breath ſo le a Flavour, that all who come near them are 
fible of it. This Medicine is truly worthy to be uſed by 
ings and Grandees, for the Preſervation of the natural Heat ; 


for it preſerves and defends the Body from Corruption, prevents 


the bad Conſequenees of a peſtilential Air, removes Me 
ly and Flatulencies, and wonderfully. relieves thoſe, who labour 
under melancholic Diſorders. It removes: Palpitations of the 
Heart, cures the Cardialgia, the Apoplexy, and the . 
t refreſhes the animal and vital Spirits, in all the Fa - 
lde, firengthens the Stomach, and reſiſts. Poiſons-of every 
nd. It corroborates the Brain, and is the moſt ſovereign 
F in the World againſt a Breath. It proves an 
cntive to Venety, for which Intention it is much; uſed by 
both Sexes in we Naas Tn ſhort, it is a truly royal Medicine ; 
for it protracts Life, puts Death at a Diſtance, and is conſe- 
quently ſold at à high Price. Whoever uſes it, cannot help ad- 
m:rirg the happy Effects produced by it. Zacutus Lufttanus de 
Medicor, Princip. Hi. Lib. 1. Obſeruat. 37. | FP: 
CACHY MIA, Cocbimia, Kaktimia, . Term in Para- 
celſus, by which he intends an imperſect metallic Body, or an 
immature metalline Ore, which is neither a ſaline Subſtance, 
nor Metal ; but almoſt metalline, finee it has the firſt metallic 
_— and derives: its Original from the three furſt- Metal- 


CAcuyMIz may be divided, firſt, into ſulphureous, as 
Marcaſites, Biſmuths, and Cobalt; ſecondly, into — 
or arſenical, orpimental, and ſuch-like ; and, thirdly, into 
Jl RN _ Eu. Fobmſan, 

ACIA ferrea, . 
* S0 N See Cacao. Blancard. 

CACOALEXITERIUM , zazoeasZ/]newr, from ande, 
evil, and «a+{/]newr, a Remedy or Medicine, The fame as 
ALEXITRERIUM, which ſee 

CACOCHOLIA, unis, from zexds, ill, and "300d, 
Bile. An Indiſpoſition of the Bile, Blangard, 
CACOCHROT, es, from nexd, ill, and xe. Co- 
lour,. Such a8 are ill-colour d in the Face, in which reſpect 
1 51 1h the Ns Axen, eolourlefs. - Galen, Comm. 

CACOCHYLIA, RTE from naxdc, ill, and ve, 

le. A ved Cy liication. Blancard. 

ACOCHYMIA, 1 from axis, ill, and x vide, 
Humour. A depraved State of the Humour. See Ca- 
CHEXIA,. 

CACODAEMONUM Magia, fm rade, evil, and fa- 
te, a Spirit, Diabolical f 


which, in Pro- 
it has an offenſive . 


CACOETHES, naxoibes, from xaxde, Ill, 40d , 3 
Word, which, when uſed with reſpect to Diſeaſes, ſignifies 
Quality ol — — and Base. uh in Cala by rei, 


malignant pry — Dit Balm, Comment. 1. in _ 
 Prorrhet, ſays, cant peri 1a XG d OED dv 
 Tois adh, vi iu Tis:0euetes ii We give 


5 the Name of Cucseilus to Diſeaſes, which, tho' they threaten 
66 S —L—„T— . 


N 


«6 4 


K axons, when applied to Si 
and threatening... 


' (Euftemachus) ** grateful to, or for, 


which: uſes the Aſſiſtance of 


. in Sec, b ill- P 


is uſed inſtead of anf. The Word, applied 
Uleer; jor Lüge, 0s, any et — 


lalignity, Pauls, and th 
924 — pay al 40 2 l 
prove fu ho titudes· Oypaſite to 


CACONLA xaxeria. Word for Caxo 

hich for. 1 A cotrupt na, 
33 HIA, xaxeralin, ſtom sand, tn 

An al pos > an Aﬀflition. 
crates, 

rate: from 2 bad; and 
Voics — ee a on 
Kinds, om 2 A a by Dada, and Difi- 


cul brooch, . Got 
Ge HAAS T 0s“ Fg 2 1 
beſtow'd him, as he 9 2 by malevolent Perſons, 
tho* de calls himſelf. by the ſame, Prefat, af Paragranum. 
U 

-CACOPRAGIA, aazereryia, from rake, II, and ms, 

oy > + wow of the Vilcers, by wiki futri> 
near 

— RRHEMOSYNE, xaxozjnyuy ü. The ſame as Ca- 
CANGELIA, Which fee. 

CACORRYTHMUS, zazipjoduS-, from xx, Ill, 
ſullale, Order, An ithet of a diſorderly ) Pulſe, The 
as ARYTHMUs, which ſee. 

. — — * bad. The Word . 

ating ; and, 4 bony 


= yori I whether it always ſi 2 * 
ye rap 66 8 mortal, is, with good » doubted 7 
Caſtellus 


* NON, zexlowe, G ike, du de ay v., 
hurtful, Thus zazenere]e, in 1 4 has en 
by em- ala, © moſt pernitious.”? ſame is 
xaxcomdrLeew uſed in Hippocr. Lib. de Fratturis, 

CACOSIS, n, from Nau bee, to be indiſpoſed, wow 
order'd,.. An Indiſpoſition. Thus we read, in 
mar 4 xduwngs Ty gh, ** 2 Diſorder or e 
« fition ” 

CACOSITIA. zaxcriſie, from unde, ill, and ere, Food, 
A Loathing of Food. Caſtellus. 

CACOSHYXIA, xaxzowpvtia, from dane, ill, and ce. 
from «evC, to leap, or beat, like an Artery. A Diſorder 
the Pulſe in general, Golen, de tf, Sympt. C. 4. 
CAcOsTOMACHUS, i ex#, from aa, ill, and 
5buex®, the Stomach, is ſpoken of ſuch Food as is diſagree- 
1 © burtful to the Stomach, and is oppoſed to <yrbue x &, 
the Stomach,” 
Gorraus. 

.  CACOTHYMIA, Ha, from xaxde, ill, and bub, 
the Mind. Any vicious Dif tion of the Mind in IN 

13 PHIA, x<x92vgia. from aa, ill, rend. 

Nutriment. Any fort of vicious Nutrition in 3 Galen, 


de di 
Ac ct $, oat Carduus eſculentus, Park. Farad. 519. 
Carduus ſpine) us elatior Chardone diftus, Hiſt, Oxon. 
158. Cinara 4 us pediculi efitantur, C. B. 4 Mb Rai 
iſt; 1, 300. Tourn. 442. Boerb. Ind, A. 1 
CHAR Dali. 
This is a Species of the Artichoke, ue 
which is blanched like Celery, and, like that, eaten raw wi 
Pepper a and Salt in Italy. ' the Medicinal Virtues it vow 
the Artichoke, CIM ARA, which fee, 
— CACUBALUM guibuſdom vel A e Vow: J. B. 


lacciſara, Ger. Scandens bacciferg, & B. bacei ifera, 
Park,  BERRY-BEARING. CHICKEWEED. 
io. hed e e Gal of Fee, 2. by its Ber- 


„ or an ordi- 


epper 
Juniger ery, groom why: ns 2 black when 
[ys , apd the Southern Parts of rance ; e 


1 * 


1 


CA d 
„ and taken iſh Water, is the ſual-Doſe for a Pur 


In general this Shrilb, In its cricocrous Fruit, agrees with Te 
+ but $, from. it in 6ther — 77 d. Noi -& 


CoA, ell 
Abe beſt ſort Cal's the Dorm, which * aid .- 
ii, (Auſtex d) arid is of à denſe dubitance, moderately pon- 

221. or rather meknin ning to Lightneſs, 3 on the Super- 
ficlice, of an Aſh Colout, and, when broken, ippears eimetiti- 

ous and zrvginous te Inſide., The next in Goodneſs to 

| the fore-mention'd,” otty much of an "azure Colour on the 

utfde, but whites. «55 and diſtinguiſh*'d by Veins; like 

ſe Inyx- ſtopes which ate digg d out of old Mines {Hence 

it is eas "Onfchitis). There is alſo a fort of Cadmia call: 
2 (cruſty) which is ſurrounded with Veins in the man- 

ones or Girdles, whence it is alſo end Zonitis. There 

Yet ai other Sort, vic h is call'd Offrdertis, (teſtaceous) which 

i3 8 OF a thin SubſlanG Ind, for the moſt art, black and eart! 
or, teſtaceous,. on +. Obrlide 3 but white is good 


hophings 
'Battyilis A 4. the biti are -uſeful Ingredients" in 
France 105 1 yes; 4. — other Sorts are put in Plaiſters, 
among Powders, Le nee), for cicatrizing of Ulcers, The beſt 
for, theſe. Purpoſes is the Cyprian; for What is brought Irm 
bs Bee when. and Spain, is of litfle Value. 
Cadmia has an aſtringent Virtue, 'Fillup hollow Places, and 
deterges Fi th, is an Obltruent, Drier, and 'Eſcharotic, re- 
Viet rnous Exereſcencey and Cicatrizes an and malignant 


1d nent FS 2]. 
P is alſo a ſort of Cadmia which is made of the Soot 


that. ſticks to the Walls and Roof of the Furtace, in bolling 
of Copper. Theſe Furnaces, which conſiſt of Iron, and be 
yer large, and call*d by the Workmen Ace ides, are cloſed at 

To op, in order to intercept and detain the'Corpuſcles"which'fly 
off from the Copper ; and, after adhering 1 Quantities 
they at laſt thicken, and. unite into one nſtituting 
2 one, ſometimes e and ſometimes all the Tore of 


x5 is alſo malle by burning the Stone Pyvites; which is 

d out, of a Mountain which overlooks the City of 894.” In 

4 Mountain are found, as it were, Veins of Chaleitis, 

Gery, . Cæralium, Chryſocolla, Vi triol, and 

Hog dope ame fay,” that Cadmia may be found in Quarries 

of — miſtaking for it a Stone which is much like it fuch 
a Stone may be found ut Cumæ, but void of all Virtue, and 25 


be diſtinguiſn'd from the Cadmia by its being lighter, 
ba the Taſte, and ofetifive to the Teeth; oY the dia 
may be chew'd 


| Uppteffion of the T cuth, 


fan 


e yielding tot 
without Offence.” 
owin Experiment: Cadmiag when levipated in * 
and dried- in the Son, ebneretes; which the Stone, «after 
like Management, does not. Beſides, the Stone bruiſed, = 
thrown ihto the Fire; hops, and ſends up a Smoak notlijrig dif- 
ferent ſrom that of the Fire itſelf ; but the Cadmia remains 
quiet, and emits a yellowiſh Fume, reſplendent like Brac, and 
urkd and variegated like a Girdle. Moreover, che Stone 
** in the Fire, and afterwards cool'd, changes des Colour, 
and becomes lighter ; But che Cadniie fufters no Atreration, 
8 2 it de kept in the Fire for many Days together. A 
ama is a o produced from the Silves Smelting-ftirnates, 
t it 18 whiter; and leſs ponderous, and not fo efficacious. 
burn the fore-mention'd Cadnya by coveri 
cals, till it becomes tranſparent, and bubbles like the Scoria 
Izon.z and then quench it in Anyingan Wine, but; for the 
- In Vinegat. zoe, after it is thus burnt, levigate it with 
ine, and torrefy it afreſn in à crude earthen Pot, till it 
"appears like Pumice-ftne 3 then 'Tevigate it again wich Wine, 


and burn it the 2 time, till it hs quite, Teduced to 


'and fo uſe it 
a it in a Mortar, 
8 at Top and 


Aſhes, retaining Po 's * leaſt Rougim 


= of Spodium. aun by 
le ef cl no 


wing awa 5 
4 1 8 into roches, and repoſted fo Uſe. * . i 


may be diſtinguiſl'd ale by the fol 


it -wath - 


CAD 


Portion of Silver, or of boch, and is of two Kinds: 
Firſt, the native Cyprian Cadmia, which is a foſſil Subſtance, 
My 4 It « likewiſe found in feveral Places of Aſia 
taly and is probably che fame which Galen found in the 
HIantd” of Cy tho“ hexdots not mention, that Copper was 
obtain'd from it hy Fuſion. It is now altogether unknown, or 
at leaſt confounded with other ons. The other kind 
— metallic —— - 8 4 the Came, is a metal- 
om w enic, (ſee ARSENICUM) Zaffera 
and the Encau/tum Cæruleum, = Wy g 
This is diſtinguiſh'd, by Authors, the Names ue, 
Cobaltam, Offic.  Cadmia Metallica, Worm. Muſ, 128. 
Charle. Foil. 51, Aldrov. Muf. Metal. 256: Matth. 1 
Kentm. 74: oodw. Att. 2. P. 1. p- 56.5 Cadmia 22 
aliis, Cobaltum metallicis, Schw. 370. Cadmia Mllu, * 
* Woodw./Att. COBALT. | 
t-Cadmia of: Agricola, ſony Cadmia oof Schrader, 
» Lapis Culaminaris, or Calamine of the Shops, ; is; a foflil Suh- 
ſtance, of a middle Conſiſtence between Stone and: Earth, of 
different Colours, ſuch as a pale Colour inclining to White, 
Vellowiſh, and a blackiſh: Red. This Jaſt.is full, of ſouall ferru: 
| news Globules, like Grains of Pepper, and mark'd with white 
eins 3 and is found in great Quantities about Bourges,: near 
Saumur in Anjou' in France; and in many Parts of Eagle 
The others ate dug in Germamy, near Aix ee. and 3 
Kinds ef it ſeem to partake oi an Iron · ore, becauſe the 
Part is attracted by the Load- tone. This Species 3 es 
was ly unknown to the: antient (Greebs, or at leaſt was 
not uſed hy then pas ſince it is not'mention'd either by 
Dip —— or Galen, It ia now preſeribed, by ſome Phyſicians, 
to ng Ulcers, on heal the |excoriated Parts of Chil- 
dren; — A a fine: Powder by itſelf, or mix d with Oint- 
ments. It is an Ingredient in the Ophthalmic Ointment of 
Remides; and in the red drying Ointment, the Plaiſter call d 
Mamis Dei, and in the ſty ptic Plaiſter of Charas. 
The Lapis Calaminaris is much uſed in cooling and dr 
Cerates; and is, in Powder, frequently ſprinkled upon — 
and Ulcers, with a View of drying them, and diſpoling them 
to cicatrize, ' I have been told, that the Surgeons — lately 
obſerved, that Laprs Galominaris, reduced to a very fine Pow- 
der, operates as an n whereas in a more groſs POW 
1 * as a Dryer. 


| Preparation A bon Panne | 


any Quantity of Lapis Galaminaris, and levigate it 
WE hard Marble, ar Roſe-water ; dry it, w_ re- 


into an impalpablt Powder, in little Drops, as it 
 wilbfall from a Spatula-upon a Chalk-ſhone, * p 


—_—_— Tur, andall hard duk 


* the ee manner are 


Subſtances of the 
a Lare Catania: Ae 


| band 4A Calanine. "1 i, 
Take roles four Qunces ; beat it inte Abe Powder, or 
levigate it as above: Put it into 4 Mutrafs,” and pour upon 


it, of; Spirit of Salt, dne Pound. Let them digeſt upon 
ren e fort -eight Hours ; filtre the Difſolotion, und 


4 2 Magiſtery with Spitit” of Urine; free it 
Tee its Salt by feveral Ablutions, and, * it bach er 
Uſe. | 
1 ba F Sd 


It is emetic and Are and given in the” like Ces 4s 
' Antimonial Emetics, Its Doſe is from three, to ſeven Grams. 


CALAMINARIS DriapnortTiICUs :  Diapbyretic Calamine. 


Beat four Ounces of Calamine into fine Powder put it into 
2 Matraſs, which place! in a Chimney; and put toit; by 
three or four Ounces at a time; of Spirit of. Nitte, one 
Pound: Let it there ſtand, cover'd from Dice; fortwenty- 
four Hours ;- then deeant the Liquar, whichtput-imo-a Re- 
dort. ſet in a Sand · furnace, and give it agraduel Heat 10 


8 Wa Cadinia © Has been 9 ſexeral I dee chird Degree, and it till: n aps fall fromm it. 
Fo: de, wſerſtood by xaS/14 a, the Necrements which ſe When all is cold, 2 it out of the Retort, and 2 
from Brass, while bene in n "Galen applied it co for-Uſe.. tet H 1 i 
wo N ohe wha comed from Braſs,” which is the | | 
2 ame with the Cl ami of Dioſcbrides; the other 4 native Sub- n 5 2 1 — it is; little MY 4s 
_ = 2 Iſland of Cy pro which he terms ag, or Doſe is from ten Giains toikbalf| a; Dram. One Ounce tek 
mm het es the ande {mia of Dib ſcuridem and infuſed in half a Poumd of- it of Wine, makes an admir 
a ater CN e'0 f Lapis Æ 82 Mars — and does great Service, by * into the 41 
ec Gut T Was z and thi ye thre or our me a Day, 50 . ikewiſe make a 
—— * with the 9 pidoſa of Galen. The Ea da by quenching a Saas, al about 
rs.1n Metal call, by che Name of Cathiia the Enpii Cala- e ten or 2 in ang Foond of Whiterwine. 
258 np hy 2. 1 ee * „ * 1 * 13 
vs giyen che ms Name ty ee and ee e. Pars T4 TO? Wen! : "Cepate" of "Fiji 
n 5 0 Writers, three Kinds of Cad- - | 
ne foffil,” and e Wird that of the Fuc- wits. 2 Colaminaris, comtgonly” eld Tiger's Cerate.- * 


25 e 


* 


we ihalf tak. ineda: | N 


Tae of freſh- made r of. 4 W 


metallic Cadmia is a ſoſſil Subſtance, containing ſome yellow Wax, ſufficiently defecated 


CA D 
and an half 3,06, ure and Oil of Ohives, 
1 0 mw 4 and of the — ſifficiently 
'd-thro* aSteee, two Pounds and ten 
Wax and Butter be put into u proper 
-o "Ye, _ the Oil, and melted over a gentle Fire; then 
i: train them thro? > Linen Cloth: into atother Veſſel, and 


— ſprinkle. the Powder of the Calanunedtone 
hu nw by Degrees, continually agitating the Minture, and 
irring it ſrom the Bottom of 'the Veſfel, tit begins to 


cool, and —— ſo thick, that the Powder, in conſe- 
| quence of ies — 2 ras a 00 lage ſubſide eee Bottom 
of the Veſſel. 


"Jarner gives the e . * n 
As I have had ample Experience of this Cerate, . 
allow'd, 4 hope, to judge of its- ſingular Propemiss, and good 
Effects, lh all cutaneous Ulcerations- and Excuriationa, either 
from Burning, or Fretting of the ſaid Parts by means 
of ſalt, or ſharp Humour; upon which Accounts, not 
ſtraining a _ beyond its deſetved; ; Eulogy Lam bold 10 
aſſixm, it will do more in all theſe ſuperficial urts of the Body, 
than either Unguontan Tatie, Diapompholys, Natritum, D 
catinum Rubram, | Album de 3 — Gps all the Beto 
tic Medicines now in. Uſe ; abd-for ſe Lcan, 2 
public. Benefit, ſincetely recommend it wo all the Profeſſors of 
the Art; and do wiſh, that the Apothecaries would keep it 
made 5 their Shopa, to deliver; at a ſuitable to indi- 
poor People, inſtead of their. ridiculous * Bal- 
> Gong other improper Medicine, which they call for i igno+ 
to heal their Ski Maladie: .- 

I know the Medicine has been / imitated by ſeveral, and I 
have feen ſomewhat: like it in ſome Gentlemem Salvatories; 
but I know. not more than two Perſons I ever communicated 
it tos as 4 was: wont to — ey my own Uſe, e. 

_ The Medicine, thus „ii of a good Conſiſtener, and 
yr true, Cerate, — we. for Pleuget and Plaifter, neither 
| r nor running off, or about, by the Heat 
of the Parts; but keeping its Body, and performing ings in« 
credible. Whaever thinks fit to tulte it into Practice, will 
never repent it, Bor pethaps (When he has experienced it as I 
have done) think Ichave ſaid too much in its Commendation. 
This is Medicine I have ſo often. taken iNotiee of, under 
the Name of Ceratum de Calaminari, which, that L 
might contribute my Mite to the Surgeon's IL of Medi- 
cine, I here bare publiſh, and leave it to take its Fate: I am 

ſure no ingenious Perſon will deſpiſe it for its being leſs c- 


pounded, and n than — 


— it is only a macum. Turner. 

Tho' the above eee Author claims the Invention of this 
Cerate, I have, as I remember, met with. it in a bay os * 
liſh Chirurgical Author. 

= greateſt Quantity of Calamibe is conſumed) in — 

8 r 
following ave oh 


take Gone Pieces of the bell Copper dad Gee 
firſt calcinꝰd, and 'd:; lay them — — in 
ay Pots, each of which holds about Pou 
: Glaſs likewiſe ; and forme uſe the Ca 
85 — inſtead of the foſſil K ind. 
1 an arched Furnace, on Iron Stands, . 


Stone, by which they regulate the Fire. When the Mix- 

ture in the Pots has been — — a very great De- 

5 of Fire, and continued in Fuſion, for: eight or nine 

Hours, it is changed to Braf, and increaſed v much in 

ie Gravity, tho' it bas not yet the Gold - colour. 

Pots, being cool d, are taken out of the Furnace; and 

-- the Braſs, which.is now of the Colour of white Embers, 

and cavernous like a Pumice - ſtone, is melted a ſecond 

time, and thromn into a Mould; In are 

Stone, and the Wideneſs or Diſtance 1 
. I 
a yellow or gold Colour, are defired to be 

| br. Orr TRE Ag © make hem 

perfeſtly uniform 1 : 


| Theoher Way of making Bru is r 


Take a Veſſel i in | which Silver b uſually melted, eee us 
tze Outſide wich C n 
do line the Inſide with the pureſt Honey. | 
tes, of about à Fi s Breadth, are likewiſe rubd'd 
4 and 'then cover d with: fine 


| wiſe ried,» Hal being made in th Male apy Sw. ye, 


a — e 
vom as the Calamine ns to mix with the 
4 fed Simtiak: af aſcends, which afterwards becomes 


all — 1 — is Operation the 
up a third Part, or at leaſt a fourth Part, of 10 he 
ri of Calamine, and yet remains as duct ile as before ; for it 


A much better Way of making Braſs is now Aled at 
— which, I am aki, conſiſts: ptinci ur 82 granu- 
the Copper, before! it is fuſed, with the Lapis Calaming- 
t I am not acquainted with the preciſe Method of doing 


Dale mentions two Kinds of Lapis Calaminarir, which do 
not ſeem to differ in any thing, except that the firſt is gut from 
7 Hills, _ other Places in TR the ſecond, 
ranch; © | 
ITde firſt is this Ciftinguiſh's. | 
Ld ms Calanminy, Ofc. Mer. Pin. ay, 


it. 


N Schrod. 348. Cadmia foſflis, alias — ary 
orm. 128. Charlt. Fol, . Cadmia f. 24 Aldrov. Ma 
Metall. 256. Worm. 128. Matth. x a Lapis, Calc: 


Muſ. 400. CALAMINAR+STO F. 

ee Bin lod. Med, 

naris 71 Cadmia fo y M 

24. CALAMI x OF Jr ent is 

Cadmia Fornacia, or of the Furnaces, is of two Kinds; 
the ſactitious Cadmin of the Autients, and Cadmia of the Mo- 
derns, or the Tutty of the Shops. But the firſt Kind of facti- 
tious Lumas, Disſcorides, Galen, and Pliny, underſtood to be 
only the Recrements of Copper-ore, which is blown off by 
the Rellows in melti , and flicks to the Sides of the 
Furtikce-z of which there are different Species according to the 
different Figures into which it is conereted, and the F; ineneſs 
and Variety of its Colours. The fineſt Kind, ſays Pliny, ſticks 


im the very Ed or Berder of the Furnace f and is as light as 
Woed-aſhes or Embers. The beſt is that which down 
from the Arch of the Furnace, and is call'd Borpuwdng, the 


faint Refemblarice/it bears to Grapes hanging on the Vine. This 
is of a middle We . between the — Kind and the 
followi two Colours, cne whitiſh» like Wood- 
aſhes, 6 is leaſt eſteem'd, the other, purple, Which is 
more valued. It is brittle, and much uſed in Medicines 
for tho Eyes, The other Kind ſticks to the Sides of the Fur- 
323 too heavy to riſe to the Top. It is properly 
uſt, and is uſed to deſtroy . Cicatrices, or the remaining 
Marks of Wounds, From this, two other Kinds are obtain'd 
one of a bluiſh Colour and ſpotted, the other red. Ihe 
Cadmig,” according to Pliny, was found in the Furnaces of 
© and he informs us further, that a Cadmia was like- 
ſound in the Silver Furnaces lighter and whiter ; but, 
— much inferior” to the Cadmis from Copper. Galen 
| that a Sort of Cadmia was made from one Kind of Py- 
rites. But all theſe Kinds are now unknown in the Shops, 
neither do they ſeem to have been known to the Arabians, 
who were ſo little ſolicitous about the Subſtances called 
the Name of Cadnio' by the Antients, and which were only 
to be ſound in the melting Furnaces of the Iſland of Cypras, 
that they gave the ſame Names without Helitation to othet 
Subſtances ; whence a great deal of Confuſion has ariſen, and 
eſpecially, becauſe ſome of the latter” Arabians, as well as 
thoſe who have come after them, have endeavour'd to apply 
to theſe other Subſtances; 'what the Antients ſaid of their 
— Cadmia ; und thus n ſays of the Litharge of Sil- 
ver all that Dioſcorides has faid of Cadmia. 
The modern Cuumia, 'Cadmia Fornatum of Agricula, Tis 
of the Shops, is a Recrement of Calamine melted with 
Wind NS as was that of the Aena 
> Fee utty therefore may be defin'd a Sublimation of 
N ling Copper to the upper Part or Roof of 
rnace, * it concretes round Icon Rods placed there, 
into 2 ſulid Cruſt, which is afterwards beat off into Piee 
like the Bark of Trees, of a yellowiſh Colour, ſmooth 
the infide, and ſonorous ; of a bluiſh Aſh- colour on the Ou 
and err ot iro, ſmall Grains of the fame 


the fame with the ** of the ſrabiansy 
deſcrides'n kind of T which is produced and 
— n the Furnaces in which is turnꝰd to a yel- 


Tutia, Offi. Dou Ind. 2. is Tutia Woodw. Att. 
F. 2. 2 I; P * 1 — Geoff. Prælect. 182. 


— . r Fol. 55; 


unknown in the 


Cadmia Batryitis, Aldrov. Muſ. Metal. 16. Cadmia tis, 
Kentm, 43. Cadmia Fatitia, Schrod. 3 458. . 
Dale. , = 00 

Tutty is reckon'd the  principal' ophthalmic Medi- 
cines. * es and dries without Acrimony, and is chere - 
ſore preſcribed with Succeſs in Ulcers of the Cornea, Adnata, 
and Eye-lids ; and likewiſe in Itchings of the Eyes, inveterate 

thalmias, and to ſtop an involuntary Flux of Tears, and 

fiſtulous Humours. * VS. . 

It is ſeldom uſed without Preparation, which conſiſts in 
heating it red-hot, and then quenching it three or four times in 
Roſe-water, and afterwards levigating it according to Art on 
a Marble or Porphyry. | 


Fake / prepar'd Tutty, balf a Dram; Mouſe-ear, Eye- 
bright, and Roſe-water, of each an_Ounce ; mix them, 
22 KF! make a Collyrium. / TEIN 


Take Succotrine Alves, and d Tutty, of each fix 
.  Drams ; white Sugar, a 3 Roſe-water, ' and a 


mild White-wine, of each fix Ounces. Di them 
in the Sun for forty Days, in a cloſe glaſs Veſſel, and 
keep the Liquor without ſtraining it. It is y'd, by 
dropping 'a ſmall Quantity of it into the Eyes from 


time to time. Or, 


Take of prepar'd Tutty, a Dram; freſh Butter, half an 
Ounce ; make an Ointment, of which a little is to be 
apply'd to the Corners of the Eyes, and Edges of the 
. e-lids. It is an Ingredient in the ophthalmic Ointment 
of Charas. | | 2 


| Unguentam Tutia, Ointment of Tutty. 


Take of prepar'd Tutty, two Ounces; of Calamine burnt 
and quenched two or three times in Plantain-water, one 
Ounce ; let them be reduc'd to a very fine Powder, and 
mix'd with a Pound and a half of the Uuguentum Roſa- 
ceum, fo as to make them into an Ointment. 


- Nicolaus was the firſt who gave a Preſcription under this 
Title, which is in the Augufan Diſpenſatory ;; but that is 
loaded with a great many unneceſſary Ingredients, and differs 
but little from the Diapompholygos : But the College at firſt re- 
ceiv'd it in this more 3 manner, with the Liberty 
of making it either witt-Hog's-lard, or the Unguentum Roſa- 
ceum. e Tutty is prepar'd by Levigation, but if the Stone 
upon which it is ground, be not extremely hard, it will carry 


a good deal along with it into the Medicine: This is not ver 


often referr'd to in Preſcription, but is in great Eſteem 

the common People. Quincy. 93 | I 
The Pompholyx and Spodus, or Spodium of Dizsſcorides and 

Galen, are now unknown in the Shops. "They tell us, that it 


was made two ways ; the firſt by N melted to 
a white, ſmooth Powder; and the other ——— with 
Bellows what can be thus ſeparated from Cadmia. Dioſcorides 


mentions two Kinds of Pompholyx ; one nearly the Colour of 
Copper, and moiſt and fatty; the other very white and 
ſmooth. This laſt, he ſays, was made by the Copper-ſmiths, 
in endeavouring to meliorate that Metal, which did, by 
throwing into it a greater Quantity than uſual of powder*d 
Cadmia ; but it is uncertain, whether he here means New- 
ore, or the factitious Cadmia already mention'd. However 
this be, the fine Duſt, or Flour, that aroſe from this Mixture, 
concreted into Pompholyx. It was likewiſe made by burni 
Gadmia alone in Furnaces ; for having thrown it in fi 
Pieces into the Fire, near the Nozel of the Bellows, they 
blow the moſt fine and. ſubtile Parts againſt the Roof of the 
Furnace ; and what was reflected from - thence was called 
2 which is of a blacker Colour, and heavier, than the 
ompholyx, and full ol Earth, and other Filth; and indeed 
was no better than the Sweepings of the Shops and Furnaces, 
and therefore was much leſs efteem'd tan Pompholyx. Theſe 
Subſtances might probably ſtill be had, where great Quantities 
of Cyprian or red Copper are melted ;; but they are now 
0 


The. Puupbehr vl our Shops, Mi, or Niki! eee of fome Au- 


| thors, is a fine white Flour, or Soot, which ſticks to the 


Arch of the Furnaces and Covers of the Crucibles, in which 
Calamine and Copper are melted together. It is to be choſen 
very clean without any Mixture, and has the ſame Virtues 
with Tutty. It dries; and od. Aftringent without Acri- 
mony z it abſorbs the corroding Acrimony of the Fluids, 
and from thence is reputed a er. 1 46 

It is uſed with Succeſs to dry old cancerous Ulcers,' and to 
cure Defluxions of the Eyes. From this Subſtance is made 
the Unguentum Diapomphelyges, which is thus prepar'd. | 


Take of Oil of Roſes, twelve Ounces ;. of the Juice of 
| Garden Nightſhade-berries, ix Ounces z of /White-wax, 
» : 


V 


This is aſcrib'd to Nicolaus, and receiv'd into the — - 
Diſpenſatory, and the firſt of our College, with the tion 
of Nihil to its Title, The latter hath indeed taken it with 
ſome Alterations, which are conform'd to in this; but they 
are of no great Moment. It was deſign'd for ſalt, hot, in- 
flammatory Ulcers; but it is very rarely uſed for thoſe, or any 
other Purpoſes in the preſent Practice. ow a 

We have already faid, That the Spodus 8 of the 
Greeks, was the Aſhes, or rather the metallic Flour, col- 
lected in the Furnaces and Shops of Copper ſmiths ; and that 
it differ'd from the P * ow edi, „and not 
ſo pure. Pliny has, however, diftinguiſh'd ſeveral Kinds of it; 
the Spadium of Copper, which is the beſt of all, that of Sil- 
ver, Called alſo 3 from Mount Laurus, where there 
were Silver Mines; that of Gold, collected in refining that 
Metal; and that of Lead, which was next in Goodneſs to the 
9 Spodium, according to Dioſcorider. a 
Spodium of the Greeks was never given inwardly, but 
was applied externally. | "Beſides theſe Metallic Kinds of Spo- 
dium, the Arabians, that Name, which in the Greek 
Tanguage is very like the Word which ſignifies Aſhes, added 
other Kinds, ſuch as the Aſhes of Plants Animals. Theſe 
Succedanea to the true Spodium were by the Greeks term'd 
ANT1ISPODA (See ANTISPODA) 3; ſome of which are men- 
tion'd by Dioſcorides ; ſuch as the Leaves, Flowers, and un- 
ripe Fruit of the Myrtle, calcined and waſh'd; the Leaves of 
the wild Olive; Balls Glue; new-ſhorn, rough, greaſy Wool; 
Pears, or Apples, moiſten'd with Water, and then burn'd, 
and fuch-like. The Aſhes of ſome burnt Roots were by 
Avuicenna term'd Taluſcir, which Word the Interpreters have 
render'd Spodium ; and that Spedium, which was brought from 
the Eaftern — was undoubtedly a — of courſe — 

r, as is prov” very ſtrong A ts, the lea 
— and — it is no Wonder, te by the Ara- 
bians, and thoſe who follow'd them, the-inward Uſe of Spe- 
dium has been ſo much recommended. ( 

The Arabian; were deceiv'd by the Aſh-colour of coarſe 
Sugar, and the Merchants by what was related to them, that 
it was the Powder of ſome burnt Reeds. Burnt Ivory is now 
commonly called Spodium in the Shops. Geoffrey. 

The metallic Spodium is thus diſtinguiſh'd. 
Spoadium Grecorum, nihil gryſeum, Offic. Spodium, Matth. 
Ed. 1339. Aldrov. Muſ. Metall. 16. Spodium fucbitium, qui- 
dam 2 vocant, Worm. Muſ. 135. 7 1 

2. ws factitia, quibuſdam cinerula, Charlt. 4. 
bUTTY: Ku“, feen 1 

CADUCUS, de Word alone put ſubſtantively, or, as an 

Adjective, with the Subſtantive rde ſignifies the Falling- 
ſickneſs, or Epilepſy. See ErIIETSsIA. Co ellus. | 
| CADUS, , perhaps from xa4<r, which ſignifies to 
contain, or from the Hebrew Cad, a Meaſure mention'd in 
the Bible, and tranſlated d i by the Septuagint. It is a 
Meaſure equal to the Metretes (about ten Gallons two Pints, 
Engliſh Wine-meaſure); for what Dioſcorides, Lib. 5. calls 
12] prin yarunes, Pliny, Lib. 14. - 16, renders Cadum 
Mufti. It is ſometimes writ with a double {+ as in Pollux, 
Lib. g. where he tells, that dupogeve was called xd So; by the 
Antients. And the ſame Author relates from Philochorus, 
that numapgger offe nundI1or, | | 

Cadus was xvgdujcr, Heſychius ſays, ad og tot Eke. 


He tells us alſo, xepdpror ν end d Aulos ca,, 4% 4 Cera- 


mim of Wine or Water is a Stammium. 80 Cadus and 
Stamnium are the ſame. Arbuthnot. ö | 

CACILIA, Offic. Jonf. de Serp. 19. Aldrov. Hiſt, Serp. 
243. Cecilia Typhleps, Charlt. Exer. 36, Cecilia Typhlops 


Grecis, Geſn. de Serp. 60. Cacilia Typhlinus Grecis, Raii 

Synop. A. 289. Typ Cæcilia, Mer. Pin. 208. THE 

BLIND-WORM, or SLOE-WORM. Dal. | 
This is a ſort of 8 , whoſe Bite: has much the fame 


Effects as that of the Viper; and is to be cur'd by much the 


Dale, from Gefrer, gives an Account of a Theriaca being 
prepar d of this Serpemt, and Treacle- water, for a Sudorific 

CCUBU n. Old Auinæun Wine. Oribaſ. Med. Col- 
left. L. q. C. 6. See AMINAUM, 


the Appendicul 
called the Czcum.' But modern 
nu'd Canal,” into three: Portions.” This — ; 
8 


- 


kind of Sacculus or Bag, which is reckon'd the firſt of the 
three Portions,. and Cecum. .... * | 

The Inteſtinum Cecum is then only a round ſhort Bag, 
the Bottom of which is tarn'd downward, and the Mouth and 
Opening upward. It lies under the Right Kidney, and is hid 
by the Convolution of the eum. It is about three Fin- 
gers-breadth in Length, and its Diameter is mote. than double 
that of the ſmall Inteſtines. | | 

Through the membranous or common Coat of the Cecum, 
we ſee three white Ligamentary Bands, which adhere very 
cloſe both to the outer and muſcular Coat. One of them 
is hid by the Adheſion of the Je/ocolon ; and all the thre 
by he Czcum longitudinally into three Parts, more or 10 

ual. 
hey all unite on the Appendicula Vermiformis, and cover 
4 whole outer Side, 9 2 t 52 Coat. 

they appear exteriorly on the Cæcum to be Ligamen 
the os interiorly = fleſhy Fibres, which . 
ſtrengthen the longitudinal Fibres of the muſcular Coat. 

The villous Subſtance of the inner Coat of the Cæcum is 
very ſhort, and furniſh'd in ſeveral Places with glandular 
Lacunz, or ſolitary Glands, broader than thoſe of the ſmall 
Inteſtines. 

Theſe glandular Lacunz, or Folliculi, are flatten'd * 
preſſed in the Middle like the Puſtules of the Small-pox. 7 
we blow through a Pipe into theſe Lacuna without . touchi 
them, the Folliculi are inflated, and repreſent little Caps with 
a Hole in the Middle of their convex Side. Vino. See 
InNTESTINA. | | 

CAMEN TUM. a 

Cement. This is a Name given by Architects to that Sub- 
ſtance put betwixt the Stones of Buildings for fixing and ſecur- 
ing them. That tenacious Matter or Paſte commonly uſed 
by Mechanics for 8 one Body adhere to another, is alſo 
called Cement. In a Word, Artiſts of different kinds have 
their different Cements, prepar d in ſuch a manner as beſt to 
anſwer their reſpective Intentions 3 but theſe are foreign to our 
Deſign. The Matter uſed by Chymiſts for the Joinings of their 
Veſlels, is by ſome alſo called Cement ; but as that Subſtance 


is more generally known by the Name of Lute, ſee the Ar- 


ticle LUTUM. 

It now remains, that I conſider the Cement uſed by the 
Metallurgiſts, and Aſſayers of Metals, ſince by its Aſſiſtance 
the Cementatory Calcination of Metals, as it is called, is per- 
form'd. This Cement then is prepar'd of the Duſt of the 
reddeſt Bricks, Crocus of Mars, Crocus of Venus, plumous 
Alum, Vitriol, Salt, Blood-ſtone, Nitre, Sulphur, Sal Am- 
moniac, Sal. Gemme, and ſome other Ingredients. This 
Powder, either dry, or moiſten'd with Vinegar, Urine, or 
ſome-other Liquor of a like Nature, is alternately ſprinkled 
upon Plates of Metal, either with an Intention of corroding, 
depurating, or exalting. Theſe Metal Plates, together with 
the Cement, are committed to. a Box or Pot, which from its 
Uſe has the N Cementatory affix'd to it. A Crucible 
may alſo be uſed for this Purpoſe. The Veſſel carefully cover d, 
is put upon the Fire, which is not to be raiſed to that D 
of Heat as to melt the Metal, but only increaſed ſo far as to 

ut the corroſive Salts in Action, for corroding the prepar d 
tal from which the Lamine are intended to be purg'd. 

Hence *tis obvious, that ſeveral Salts are proper for formi 
Cements ; that is, thoſe Salts which are of ſuch a Nature, as 
to act like a Menſtruum upon the particular Metal to be cor- 
roded and ſeparated from the reſt of the Metallic Maſs, on 
which they ought to have no Influence, Cements are uſed in 
the Depuration of the nobler Metal, and the Cement uſed in 
the Depuration of Gold is called Cæmentum Regale; becauſe 
it ſpares Gold alone, and deſtroys all other Me What, in 
Schrader's Pharmacopga, is Camentum vulgare, is pre- 
par'd thus, 


Take of Brick-duſt, eight Ounces 3 of common Salt pre- 
par'd, four Ounces; of Nitre and Verdegriſe, each half 
an Ounce : Mix together. 


For depurating Silver from Copper, Beguinus, in his Tyrocinium 
Chymicum, gives a Receipt under the ſameName, and conſiſting 
preciſely of the ſame Ingredients, except that there is an Addi- 
tion of two Ounces of white Vitriol, Stab, in his * 
excellently accounts for the Manner in which Cements act upon 
Gold. When, ſays he, Gold is adulterated by an Inter- 
6 mixture of other Metals, eſpecially Silver, tho“ in a very 
c ſmall Quantity, by the Addition of corroſive Salts, reduc'd 
4 to a kind of Vapour by the Influence of the Fire, it is ſo 
<< thoroughly acted upon, that the Particles of the heteroge- 
ec neous Metal are corroded, whilſt thoſe of the Gold are not 
< in the leaſt affected, by which means its Compages becomes 
6c „ ous; and if a little more of a foreign Metal was 
66, , it by that means becomes ſufficiently friable. For 
cc this Purpoſe Nitre is choſen, together with ſuch Subſtances 
2 * Spirit from its alcaline Parts, that the Spirit 


ec, 
« 
: 


. 

* and Vitrial ; a little 
«© ſometimes Blood - ſtone, or Crocus of 

„ done principally with a View of heightening 
„che Gold, rather than promoting the Efficacy of the Corro- 
„ ſion. But, that this Buſineſs may ſucceed the better, the 
„Sold muſt be prepar'd, that it may be fit! the 
Reception of theſe corroſive Stams. is is done by 
8 W the ou ihto ptetty thin q «x, that the Vapours, 
* are not able to trate may pervade them 

2 1 the e, un 
ut *tis to be obſerv*d, that many now dif; of the Uſe 
of Cements in the Depuration of Gold, berauſe it 1 ; 
5 that they carry off ſome of the precious Metal with them. 
Reaſon of this ſeems to be, that ſome Quantity of common 
It, which is the Menſttuum of Gold, is often lodg'd in the 
litre. Tis now obvious, that to cement ls the ſame as to ffra- 
trfy ; that is, for ſome time to expoſe a metallic Body to the 
ire, along with Cement, Layer above Layer. Hence the 
Reaſon is plain, why Cementation is call'd corroſive Caleination. 
From what has been ſaid, we likewiſe underſtand, why that 
ration is call'd Cementetion, in which Antimony, mix'd 
with Nitre, and, pouhded, is calcin'd, in order to obtain 
the Liver of Antimony ; and upon what Account Kircher,* in 
his Mundus Subterraneus, affirms that the Crocus of Mars is 
8 by Cementation ; ſince, in that Preparation, Plates of 
cel are laid, Stratum ſuper Stratum, with a Paſte made up of 
Quick-lime and Urine, and calcin'd in a cementatory Vellel. 


Rieger. 

CXRULEUM. A Namie for the Cy anvs, Which ſee. 

CASALPINA. This Plant was ſo nam'd by Father Plu- 
mier, who diſcover'd it in America, in Honour to Andreas C- 
2 who was an eminent Botaniſt, and one of the firſt 

riters on a Method of clafling Plants. 

We have no Engliſh Name fot this Plant. 

The Characters are; 

2 lower of an anomalous Figure, conſiſting of one 
which is divided into four utequal Parts ; the upper Part 
is large, and hollow'd like a Spoon, From the Bottom of the 
Flowet ariſes the Pointal, amongſt many incurv'd Stamina, 
which afterwards becomes a Pod, including oblong Seeds. 

We have but one Sort of this Pant, which is, C/alpina 
polyphylla, atultis harrida, Plum. Nov. Gen, Many-leav'd 
—_—_ ina, with large 

d no Medicinal Virtues attributed to this Plants Mil. 
ler's Diftimary. 

CAESAREA SECTIO. | 

By the Ceſarean Section the Moderns mean no more thati 
that chirurgical Operation, whereby the Fætus, which can neither 
make its Way into the World by the ordinary and natural Paſſage, 
nor be extrafted by the Attenipts of Art, whether the x 
and Fœtus are as yet alive, or whethet either of them is dead, 
is, by a cautious and well-tim'd Settion, taken from the Belly of 
the Mather, with a View to ſave the Lives of bath, or either of 
them. This Operation is, by ſome, call'd vsi2anuie, of 
Uszegnuormia, tho* theſe Words are not to be found in the 
Writings of the Greek Phyſicians. In order to draw an Odium 
upon this Practice, we are told, that ſome of the moſt ex 
and knowing Phyſicians and Surgeons have not only cenſur'd the 
Operation as unſafe and cruel, bur abſolutely condemn'd it, as 
neceſſarily and unavoidably productive of Death. The Authors 
commonly alledg'd as favouring this Opinion, are Par-, Guil- 
limeau, Rolfincius, Hoorn, 1 Solingen, and ſome 
others, who are aſſerted to be ſworn Enemies to the Ceſarean 
Section. But, upon a careful Peruſal of the Works of theſe 
Authors, I find none of them promiſcuouſly condemning the 
Operation in all Circumſtances, but only in certain dangerous 
Caſes; when, for Inſtance, the Fartus is to be cut from the 
Uterus of the Mather, as yet alive ; in which Caſe, and others 
of a like dangerous Nature, the above-mention'd Authors have 
obſerv'd the moſt fatal Conſequences reſulting from the Opera- 
tion. But, for the ſake of Accuracy, I muſt here obſerve, that 
there are three Caſes in which the Cs/ar-an 8:21on is neceſlary. 

The firſt is, when a pregnant Woman dies, either before 
the ſtated Time of Delivery, eſpecially in the laſt Months, 
when the Fcetus is perfect, and ſuppos d alive ; or when ſhe dies 
in Labour; or is cut off by a violent Death, and the Fortus is 
perceiy'd alive in the Uterus, or at leaſt is, upon good Grounds, 
preſum'd to be fo. 

The ſecond Caſe is, when the Mother is ſtill alive, and the 
Fetus dead, but, at the ſame time, fo unnaturally fituated, as 
that it cannot come into the World in the natural Way, either 
by the Efforts of the Mother, or the Art and Skill of the Mid- 
wife or Phyſician, in which Caſe the Life of the Mother is in 
the higheſt and moſt evident Danger. | 

The third Caſe is, when both the Mother and Fœtus are till 
alive ; but the Fœtus, as in the former Caſe, can. neither be 

d in the natural Way, by the Efforts of the Mother, 
* by the Art of the Midwife, ſo that both the | ol 
11 N ; | 


ther and the Fœtus muſt be in the moſt immigent and una void- 
* Danger of Death, unleſs they are fav'd by the Ceſarean 
ein. 

In the firſt Caſe, that is, when the Mother is dead, and the 
Fetus reaſonably preſum'd to be alive, I find few or none of 
the more noted Phyſicians and Surgeons, who difapprove of 
the Operation, ſince, without it, the Fœtus muſt neceſſarily 
Us, as well as the Mother, And, as Delays in this Caſe are 

ighly dangerous, they univerſally agree, not only that the de- 
ceas'd Mother ſhould be laid open, but alſo that the Operation 
ſhould be perform'd as ſoon as is poflible ; becauſe, * 
king, the Fetus does not long ſurvive the of the 
other ; tho“ Dales, in Encycloped. Lib. 4. a 5: informs 
us, that he perceiv'd the Fœtus to move in the Bel q the Day 
after the Death of the Mother. In conſequence of the Opera- 
tion being perform'd in this Caſe, we have ſeveral Inſtances, not 
only b remoter, but alſo in the latter Ages, of the Fetus 
being taken alive from the Belly of the Mother. Accordingly, 
among the Antients, this memorable Circumſtance is recorded 
of Lycas, mention'd by Virgil, of A ſculapius, of Scipio Afri- 
tanus, thence denominated & ar, of Manlius, and, accordin 
to ſome, of the Emperor Julius Czfar ; and, in latter Ages, o 
Edward the Sixth, King of England, of San#ius, King of 
Navarre, and ua he mention'd by different Authors, 
and from that Circumſtance call'd Cæſares or Cexſones, When, 
therefore, the Mother is already dead, or when the Surgeon 
rceives her to be firuggling with the Agonies of Death, he 
ould take care to have every thing prepar'd for the Operation, 
that, when ſhe is actually dead, he may be ready to fave the 


Fœtus, either by making a crucial Inciſion in the Abdomen, 
as in ordin Difſetions z or, which is a ſafer and more cau- 
tious Method, by a large longitudinal Incifion, and not a cru- 


cial one, as moſt adviſe, made on either Side, with a Razor or 
Inciſion-knife, without Regard to the Direction of the 
muſcular Fibres, or the Courſe of the Blood-veſſels. The 
Operation may be perform'd either in the Bed, or upon a con- 
venient Table. If the Fœtus has fallen into the Cavity of the 
Abdomen, either in ronſequence of a Rupture in the Uterus, 
or by ſome other Cauſe, it muſt, in this Caſe, be taken out as 
ſoon as poſſible ; and ſince, on the like Occaſions, the Feetus is 
| park very weak, a little Hungary Water, or ſome other 
iquor of a like Nature, may be held to its Noſe, for the fake 
of the Steam. "The Breath alſo, either ſimply, or after having 
drank a little Wine or Brandy, is to be blown into its Mouth 
and Noftrils, in order to chear it. The Navel-ſtring muſt be 
ty'd in the ordinary Manner, and, for Decency's ſake, Ba 
tiſm adminiſter'd, But if the Fœtus remains conceal'd in 
Uterus, that Body muſt be cautiouſly laid open, -the Child ex- 
tracted, the Navel-ſtring cut, and, if it is till alive, proper 
Methods muſt be us'd to cheriſh and ſupport it ; and thus the 
Operation is at an End, If the Feetus is lodg'd in the Fallopian 
ube, or the Ovary, which ſometimes happens, the Abdomen 


is firſt to be laid open, and the Child —_— extracted; pro- 


ceeding in other reſpects as before directed. But, in an Affair 
of ſuch vaſt Importance as the Cz/arean Section, the Surgeon 
ſhould carefully obſerve whether the Mother be really dead, or 
only in a Deliquium, leſt he raſhly perform the Operation on a 
live Woman, as we are told Veſalius did. He ſhould rather be 
thoroughl fatisfy'd of the Mother's Death, by obſerving 
whether there be any Motion of the Parts left, eſpecially of the 
Heart, Arteries, and Ls ; and have the joint Concurrence, 
if poſſible, of the By-ſtanders, as to the Propriety of the Ope- 
ration, before he attempts the leaſt Inciſion; tho”, at the ſame 
time, we have no Inſtances of the Mother reviving under the 
Operation, after ſhe has been taken for dead; and tho” ſuch an 
Accident ſhould really happen, the Surgeon has no Reaſon to 
think, that he commits Murder, ſince, in conſequence of his be- 
lieving the Mother to be dead, his Attempts to ſave the Fœtus 
not only flow from a Principle of Humanity, but are alſo autho- 
riz'd by the Laws of the Land. In ſuch a deplorable Caſe, as 
there are till ſome faint Remains of Hope, . eſpecially if the 
Operation has been perform'd by a ſimple longitudinal Inciion 
on one Side, the Surgeon muſt ſtitch up the Wounds, and treat 
them in the moſt ſkilful Manner he poffibly can, fince live Per- 
ſons, who have voluntarily ſubmitted to have the Foetus ex- 
trated in this Manner, have ſometimes happily recover'd ; for, 
if the Surgeon ſhould delay too long, from a miſtaken Terror 
of murdering the Mother, the Fœtus may be loſt, and the 
Operation perſorm'd in vain. Some condemn the tion 
altogether, becauſe, ſay they, after the Death of the Mother, 
we are not certain whether the Child is ſtill alive; for which 
Reaſon they are not, in the Phraſe of the Vulgar, for diſturbing 
the poor Mother, after ſhe is dead. Tho? Ido not deny, that it 
is often a hard Taſk to determine certainly whether the Fetus 


be dead or alive, and that, in conſequence of this, the Opera- 

tion muſt often be perform'd in vain; yet, in my Opinion, it 

is till more adviſeable to open ten, or even an hundred dead 

Mothers in vain, than to loſe one live Foetus for want of the 
ration, 


iy Advice, in general, is, that the Operation ſhould be 


and, in my 


AX Oo) 
o πeös 
Fete d as ſoon as poſſible on all Women, who die either a 
ittle beſore, or in the y — that the 
Fcetus may be extracted A from the 
2 ; and for the better Information of Phy- 
f : Midwives, to acquaint them with 
Figure, Bulk, and Structure of the Uterus in pregnant Women, 
the Poſture of the Foetus in it, the State of che Mem- 
branes, the Diſpoſition of the Secundines, and their Connexion 
with the Uterus, that they may, at other times, be the better 
qualify d for affording Relief in Circumſtances of a like Nature; 
and partly, —_— to Deventer, that it may be diſcover'd 
whether the Death of the Mother was owing to the Unſkilful- 
— warns i that 
may niſhꝰd or acquitted accordingly, and arrive at a 
Knowledge in their Profeſſion. W, i 


ter Kno thei e muſt not then de- 
ay performing the Operation upon a Woman who dies in theſe 
reumſtances, much leſs muſt we bury her with the Fetus in 


her Belly, which is too often the Caſe ; ſince, on ſome Occa- 
fions, the Child may remain alive in the Uterus along time after 
the Death of the Mother ; for I think it barbarous and inhuman, 
repugnant to Om and inconſiſtent with Mercy, to 
bury the Child, as yet alive in the Uterus, with its dead Mo- 
ther. I therefore think, that not only among Chriſtians, but 
alſo where-ever Humanity and Com n have the leaſt R 

d them, Princes and Rulers ſhould enact the ſevereſt Laws, 
injoining that all Women, who have died during Pregnancy, 
ſhould not only be laid before they are bury'd, but alſo 


that this ſhould be done immediately after the Death of the 


Mother, by ſkilful Phyſicians and Surgeons, leſt, by a Delay, 
the Fœtus ſhould be allow'd to die in the Uterus, oy by 1 
ting the Operation altogether, it ſhould be bury'd alive with its 
dead Mother; fince, in this Caſe, they might juſtly be ſaid to be 
murder*d, according to that eternal, immutable, and unalter- 
able Law of Nature, Whom thou did/t not ſave from Death, 
when it was in thy Power ſo to de, him thou haſt kilF'd. The moſt 
antient of the Roman Kings, tho” deſtitute of the Light of Re- 
veal'd Religion, were mov'd with the higheſt Compaſſion for 
Infants in this Condition, fince they made a Law in their Favour 
call'd the Lex regia, which may be juſtly dignify'd with the 
Epithets Chriſtian and Divine, injoining, That no Woman who 
died pregnant, ſhould be bury'd before the Futus was extracted 
from her, and making it a capital Crime ta ds otherwiſe ; addi 
this as a Reaſon, That he ſrems, by ſo doing, to have deſtroy'd the 
Life of the Fus. Their Intention in this Law, doubtleſs, 
was, that the Operation ſhould be perform'd in due Scaſon, 
that is, ſoon after the Death of the Mother; becauſe the Fetus, 
as we know by Experience, does not long ſurvive. But, tho” 
moſt of our Lawyers acknowledge the Equity and Sanctity of 
this Law, yet, by ſome unhappy Fate, it is ſeldom or never 
minded any-where among Chriſtians in our Times, but as 
much neglected, as if there were nothing relating to it inſerted 
in the Body of the Law. Hildanus, indeed, tells us, that this 
Royal Law was, for the moſt part, obſerv'd in his Country, 
that is, in Switzerland; but in other Countries, as far as I 
could learn, they make no Scruple to their dead 
Women without Section. Princes and Magiſtrates, indeed, 
convict and puniſh Whores, when their Infants periſh for want 
of a Ligature of the Navel-ſtring, or for ſome other Neglect; 
inion, juſtly ; for which Reaſon I cannot but 
the more wonder, that they inflit no Puniſhment on thoſe 
whoſe Fault, or Negligence, the Children of thoſe who die 
* you's periſh in the Womb, when they might often have 
en preſerv'd ; ſince the Life of a Child is as much concern'd 
in one Caſe as the other, and the Guilt in both Caſes is alike. 
Pertinent to this Purpoſe is what Mauriceau, Ob ſerv. 245. re- 
lates of a Man who would not ſuffer his Dau ter's Womb, 
who dy'd without Delivery, to be rip'd open, and fo wilfully 
occaſion'd the Death of the Child; a Crime which deſerves to 
be ſeverely puniſh'd : So here, at Helmſtadt, a Man would not 
ſuffer me to make an Inciſion in bis dead Siſter, but threaten'd 
to ſhoot me, if I came into his Doors upon ſuch an Account; 
and ſo the Child alſo periſm d. Tcannot but think, that Legiſlators 
would do nothing improper, or unbecoming their Office, by 
taking all due Care, and ĩſſuing ſtrict Orders, that no pregnant 
Woman, who dies before or in the Time of Travel, d be 
interred before Inciſion of her Belly and Uterus. 

When the Mother is ſtill living, but her Child dead in the 
Womb, without any Hopes of its coming away, or being ex- 
trated by the natural Paſſages, as uſually is the Caſe ; when 
there are Indications, that the Child fticks in the Tuba Fallo- 
piana, or the Ovarium, or in'the Cavity of the Abdomen, or, 
perhaps, in a kind of Hernia without the Belly, of which Sen- 
nertus and Hildames have given us each an Example; or if the 

be obſtrufted by a Callus, a Scirrhus, a Tumor, or an 
Exoſtolis about the Os Uteri, or in the Vagina; or if there be 
too great a Streightneſs of the natural Parts, occafion'd either b 
an incurable Coalition of the Mo Bk Callus, or an i 
Conformation of the Bones of &, which is incidenc 
eſpecially to Women of a dwarfiſh Stature, and thereby the 
tus is render d incapoble of Expulfion ; and the _ 


* 


S* 


thro” the Vehemence of the Pains, of Coovullions, ar a violent 
Hazmorrhage, or ſome other confiderable Cauſe, ſbould have 
her'Strength exhauſted, and, by that means, her Life endan- 
zet'd, I judge the Ceſarean Seftion, tho” never preſcrib'd by 

Antients for living Perſons, and condemn'd by many of the 
Moderns, to be abſolutely neceſſary for preventing the Death of 
both the Mother and the Child ; for, E theſs ſes, an Ex- 
traction by the natural Ways, which Aauriceau adviſes before 
a Ceſarean Section, in ever natural Birth, can have no 
Place. Therefore, in all ſuch Circumſtances as render it im- 
poſſible to extract the Fœtus by the ordinary Ways, (for about 
theſe are we principally concern'd) Inciſion of the Belly is, 
indeed, a ſevere and dangerous, but the only Remedy to deliver 
the Mother from the Fœtus, and from imminent th ; and 
we are not without Examples, in various Authors, of this 
Section being happily perform'd ; ſo that AMauriceau ſpeaks 

inſt Reaſon and Experience, when he aſſerts, that this 
— is always mortal to the Mother; for which Reaſon he 
is alſo reprehended by La Motte, who was himſelf no Friend to 


this Operation, but rejected it on ſome very proper ions. 
However, tho' there be man 5 of this Operation 
being perform' d ſucceſsfully, and tho” are very tew but 


will admit of a Section of the Belly and Uterus, when the 
Mother is dead, and even while ſhe is alive, if Nature points 
out the Way, by ſome Tumor, Pain, or Abſceſs, in ſome 
Part of the Belly, as on one Side, or about the Navel, in 
which Caſe this ation is uſually perform'd with Succeſs, as 
ſeveral Authors have obſery'd, becauſe it is follow'd by little or 
no Hemorrhage, and the Fœtus, on theſe Occaſions, generally 
ſticks in the Fallopian Tube, the Ovary, or the Cavity of the 
Abdomen; yet there are ſome very eminent Phyſicians and 
Surgeons, who will by no means admit of it, and not onl 
diflzade from the Practice of it, but utterly condemn it, as — 
and barbarous, and always deſtructive and fatal to the Mother 
when the Fœtus is detain'd in the Uterus, and no Abſcels 
manifeſts itſelf. Some of the principal Gentlemen of this Opi- 
nion are Guillemeau, Mauriceau, Rolfincius, and Solingen; 
and for this Reaſon, becauſe they always obſerv'd it to be ſuc- 
ceeded by the Death of the Mother ; tho' that might often hap- 

n from ſome other Cauſe. And ſome of them do not ſtick 
at branding thoſe Phyſicians, who adviſe or undertake this 
ration while the Fœtus is in, the Uterus, and no Abſceſs is diſ- 
cover'd, with the Titles of cruel and raſb; becauſe, ſay they, 
the Foetus ſhould rather be extracted, by the natural Paſſage, 
with the Hand, or by = Help — po — and not 
rippin the Belly and Uterus, wi utmo 7 od alum 
Mo 4 1 eſe 


ther's Life, by the Cæſarean Section. But th entlemen 
are ſufficiently confuted, both by Reaſon, and the Experience of 
Surgeons, 


ſome of the moſt ſagacious and approv'd Phyſicians 
ſuch as Roſſet Bab ae, Sennertus 7 Fienus, Sculte- 
tus, Scipio Mercurius Roonhuyſen, Ruleau, Lancifi, Sa» 
viard, Fabert, La Moree, Teichmeierus, and others, who all 
aſſure us, that the Mother has ſometimes happily ſurviv'd the 


tion. 
X confels, with reſpect to the Mother, the Operation is very 
dubious and hazardous, eſpecially when the Fœtus is to be = 
out of the Uterus, and no Abſceſs appears; and, therefore, I 
am of Opinion, that it not to be undertaken without 
abſolute Necefhty ; tho', what has been ſaid, and what 
will further be remark' d, I cannot but think it, on ſome Oc- 
caſions, uſeful and neceſſary. Gouey, indeed, one of the lateſt 
Writers of 8 among the French, Raſſet, Scipio Mercurius, 
and Welſchius, endeavour to prove, that the Cz/arean Seftion 
has no more of Difficulty or Danger in it, than cutting for the 
Stone; and, if dexterouſly manag'd, ought to be frequently 
undertaken, as appears from Examples which they bring. Burt, 
for my part, I cannot conſent to ſo great = Lend. and that 
for weighty Reaſons, added to the Obſeryations of Pare, Guil- 
lemeau, Rolfincius, Mauriceau, and Salingan, ſhewing, the fre- 


quent unhappy Events which attend ſuch obs. wry” ; and, 
particularly, ſe of the Danger of an 1 erate Hzmor- 
rhage, or a Gangrene, and the Hazard which accompanies 
Wounds of the Uterus, pig in pregnant Women, as was 
long ago well obſerv'd by Celſus, Lib. 3. Cap. 56. Mauricaau, 
| 2975 obſerv'd, is for extracting the dead Foetus 
always by the natural Paſſages, with the Hands, or by the Help 
of Inſtruments, rather than have recourſe to ſo dangerous an 
Operation as the Cæſarcan Section. I heartily agree with this 
their Opinion, as often as the thing is practicable ;; and utterly 
diſapprove the Raſhneſs of thoſe 8 „ who have ventur'd 
a Section of the Belly, when the Fœtus might have been 
extracted by the Vagina, tho the was ſometimes at- 
tended with Succeſs. However, fince Caſes often occur, ſuch 


as I mention'd above, where it is i to extract the 
Fan e be 
Ene ens, on account of its Detenfion in the Uterus, 1 
. Ae and impious thing to leave the un- 
happy Woman, who implores our or at þ 
. Arcade without ip any ano nine het, jo 
Caſes of ity, the Laff or molt deſperate ies are to 


4 


Seward, Obſere. i1 when found. the Birth 

impoſhble, becauſe of 8 the — 

not undertake a Section, but left both Child and Mother to 

periſh together. And in his Ob/erv. 60. we have an Inſtance 

of a Woman who beg'd for lon, but could not obtain it. 
e there are, as wriceau, Lamotte, and others 


_ acknowledge, that there are Caſes in which it is impoſſible 


the Fœtus to be brought away by the ordinary Paſſage; and 

adviſe, in ſuch a , to — Coudas of -_4 
Matter ay to Nature, rather than expoſe the Patients to ſo 
dangerous a Section; becauſe Nature often finds out Ways, by 
means of an Abſceſs in the Belly, Navel, Groin, or [nteffinum 
Rectum, to expel the putrefy*d Fœtus with lefs Danger than it 
could be extracted by Section of the Belly, In this I agree 
with them, 2: often and as Jorg as the Mother is ln . 
of her Lite from this Forbearance, - Which is ſometimes the 
Caſe: But when the Danger is urgent, when by too 
waiting we hurt, and in a manner kill the Mother, I think we 
ought to have recourſe to the laſt Remedies, e 
have been known ta ſucceed, rather than g 


perhaps, 
Patient 
rather try a du- 


y than none at all, deſires it of him. Others there 
are, who confeſs that the Reaſon why they will not undertake 
is Operation, is the Diſgrace they are like to undergo, if it 
d not ſucceed : But this ſeems to me a very vain — 

his 


Excuſe in ſo ſerious an Affair, and hardly ing a 
Man, much leſs a Chriſtian Phyſician, who, in the way 


Duty, ought to ſtand in Awe of no Man, much leſs to be de- 
terred by the Cenſures of the V ulgar, or the Calumnies of the 
Malicious. In ſhort, all things are to be done by a Phyſician 


for the Preſervation of his Patients in general, and 22 
thoſe of the weaker and tender Sex, in this their miſe- 
rable and helpleſs Condition. And Lamette himſelf has ſeveral 
times perform'd Operations on Women, and particularly the 
Extraction of the Fetus, even againſt the Mother's Conſent ; 
to accompliſh which, he order'd Women in ſuch a Circumſtance 
to be held by ſtrong Men, that he might by Force extract the 
Child, when in an ill Situation, in what manner he thought fit, 
Now, if he thinks ſucha Proceeding to be fair and lawful, why 
may we not, with a ſafe Conſcience, uſe the ſame violent Means 
for extracting the Child by a Section of the Belly, that, if the 
Mother will not voluntarily ſubmit to what ſkilful Phyſicians 
ſhall judge neceſſary for her Preſervation, ſhe may be compel'd 
by Force to undergo. it ? For my part, I ſee no Reaſon to the 
contrary. How much more then are we to lend our Aſſiſtance 
in the former Caſe, when it is not only voluntarily deſu d, but 
earneſtly intreated 

If, the un Woman conſent to ſubmit to Section, 
or voluntarily deſire it, the firſt thing to. be confider'd is, Whether 
ſhe has ſufficient Strength to the Operation. For if he 
be yery weak and low, be cold in the extreme Parts, and in a 
cold Sweat, it is to be fear'd, that ſhe will die ſoon after the 
Section, and ſo the Cauſe of her by. ignorant and mali- 
cious Perſons, may be imputed to the Operation, and the Sur+ 

It is beſt, therefore, in this Circumſtance, to forbear 

fach an Undertaking, leſt, as Gelſus ſays, Lib. 5. Cap. 16, 
might be thought to kill the Woman, who, in reality, dies 
the Violence of her Diſtemper. But if ſhe be in Streng 
and Heart, and there is Hope of fayi 2 
or both, the Operation is to be readily undertaken ; 
ight Performance of which, we are to conſider, 


is to be done before the Operation ; ſecondly, what is 
fore the Operation the Inſtruments are to be laid 
dea Knits, frm) oſs 
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which are, a y ſet in the Handle, and ſuch as 
is repreſented (Tet. $2, 2-8) or ſuch 2 one as is commonly 
uſed in anatomical eftions, or elſe a Razor, or ſome 1 


Inftrument ; or one of the blunt Inſtruments, repreſented (Tab: 


Lint, Plaiſters, Bolſters, Fillets 3 
corroborative Medicines, and external 
ones, 


ones, to be apply'd, if needful, to the Mouth and Noftrils. 
All theſe Things doing Buy diſpoſed out of the Woman's Sight, 
ſhe is firſt to make Water, leſt the Bladder, being diſtended 
with Urine, might be to the Knife ; ſhe is then to be 
placed in a N Ae either on a Table, or Bed, in the 
midſt of the ber, on her Back, in ſuch a manner as that 
the Attendants may — 2 8 , ＋ _ Spirits are 
to be up by pleaſing and pious Words, her Face being 
e the — nk terrify'd at the 4 of the Inſtru- 
ments; and her Arms and Legs are to be held by at leaſt four 
robuſt Perſons, that ſhe may lie immoveable ; or, if -you think 
fit, they may be ty'd. 

The Surgeon then, ſtanding at that Side of the Woman which 
ſeems moſt convenient, enters a ſtrait Knife by the external 
Side of the Muſculus Rectus, or in the Space between the Na- 
vel and the upper and fore Eminence of the Os Ileum, where 
Perſons are now uſually tap'd for the Dropſy, (which ſeems to 
me, as yet, the fitteſt Place) making a ſtrait Incifion, firſt thro? 
the Skin and Fat, about eight or ten Fingers-breadth in Length, 
after that, thro' the Muſculi Obligui and Muſculus Tran _ 
and, laſtly, with the utmoſt Caution, throꝰ the Peritonzum ; where 
the principal thing to be obſerv'd by the Surgeon is, to make but 
a very ſmall Wound, or Aperture, with this firſt Knife, for fear of 
hurting ſomething withinfide. Then with another Knife, 
probe-pointed, (Tab. 26.) or with the Sciſſars, he is to dilate 
the Wound; or, if he has not the laſt Inſtruments in Readineſs, 
or thinks fit to uſe but a few, he may introduce his Fin 
thro? the Wound into the Belly, and by the Aſſiſtance and Di- 
rection hereof, with the firſt Knife, or with the Sciſſars, in- 
large the Wound, till it ſeems wide enough for the Extraction 
of the Feetus, taking all poſſible Care, that he hurts nothing elſe 
withinſide, which may be readily avoided, by dexterouſly follow- 
ing theſe DireCtions : A ſufficient Aperture being made in the 
Belly, the Situation of the Child, and where it ſticks, is to be 
thoroughly inſpected. If it be found to lie without the Uterus 
in the Cavity of the Abdomen, as it ſometimes happens, you 
are immediately to extract it, together with the Secundines. If 
it be ſituated in the Fallopian Tube, or in the Ovary, an Inci- 
ſion is to be cautiouſly made in theſe Parts, and the Fcetus, 
with the Placenta, to be extracted thence, If the Fœtus be 
detain'd in the Womb, the Caſe is more hazardous, for fear of 
an immoderate Hemorrhage, or dangerouſly hurting the Ute- 
rus, the Wounds of which Part have, from all Antiquity, been 
obſerv'd to be very pernicious, eſpecially in Pregnant omen. 
However, ſince the Child cannot be otherwiſe extracted, an In- 
ciſion is here alſo to be made, and afterwards in the Membranes 
of the Faxtus, wide enough for accompliſhing the Extraction. 
This done, and the Fcetus and Secundines being brought away, 
the extravaſated Blood in the Belly is to be deterg'd with Spo 
expreſſed out of warm Wine, or ſome warm vulnerary 
coCtion ; and if the Effuſion of Blood be immoderate, it ſhould 
be reſtrain'd by Lint moiſten'd with highly rectify'd Spirit of 
Wine, and introduc'd into the Wound of the Uterus; and the 
divided Orifices of the larger uterine Veſſels are to be compreſſed 
with the Fingers upon Lint, till the Hemorrhage ceaſes, or, at 
leaſt, is very much abated. We have here Occaſion to take 
Notice, that Women, in Child-birth, and after it, often loſe 
a vaſt Quantity of Blood without Danger of Death; and, 
therefore, the Surgeon ought not, on a ſudden, to be terrify*d 
at a pretty copious Hæmorrhage on this Occafion, eſpecially if 
his Patient continues to preſerve her N and Spirits. After 
ſome reaſonable Space of Time allow'd for the Woman to re- 
collect her Spirits, and to be refreſh'd with ſome corroborative 
Medicine, the Lint is to be gently remov'd from the Wound, 
and the Belly again deterg'd with warm Sponges. The Wounds 
of the internal Parts are not to be ſew'd, as ſome heretofore 
directed ; but, after an Application of Balſam of Capivi, or 
ſomething like it, are to be left to Nature; for, as the Uterus 
gradually contracts itſelf, the Lips of the Wound come together, 
and, at laſt, if nothing intervene to prevent the Cure, are 

lutinated. | 

Hut the Wound in the Belly is to be ſew'd up with two or 
three Sutures, in the. ſame manner as has been directed for 
Wounds of the Abdomen (See AnBdomen) ; and a Tent, 
Pipe, or Canula, of conſiderable Bignefs, is to be adapted to 
the lower Part of the Wound, in order. to keep it open ; for 
thro' this — tw not only the noxious Humours, diſcharg d 
from the Wound in the Uterus, -and remaining within, and 
thoſe which continue to diſcharge themſelves, may find a Vent, 
but by the Help of InjeCtions, as is practisꝰd in other Wounds of 
the Breaſt and Abdomen, they may alſo be brought away. And 
this Method muſt be continu'd tall the Lips of the Wound are 
conglutinated, and all EMux of Pus, or any other Humour from 
the external Wound, ceaſes; an Indication that the internal 
Wound is heal'd. After the Threads us'd in the Suture are cut 
and extracted, omitting the Tent or the Pipe, the exterior Wound 
is alſo gradually conglutinated by vulnerary Balſams, and agglu- 


tinating Plaiſters. Moſt, indeed, adviſe ſewing the Wound of the 
Belly; but, after conſidering the Matter with myſelf, and obſervi 


that other ſtrait, or, as they are commonly call'd, longitudinal 
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create ſuch intolerable Pains to the miſerable Mother. 


- Ulcer is to be de 
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Wounds of the Abdomen, for the moſt part, need r 
and, by the more modern Surgeons, are from thoſe whi 
are to be ſew'd, ſince their Lips may, for 
o— W and retain'd _— by proper 

ers, a large uniti » 1 am of Opinion 
in theſe Caſes, we do nor fend in nad of Sales, 8 
proper Bandage is carefully apply d. Rouſſer, taught by Expe- 
rience, declares that, in this Caſe, he did not a Sores 
very n : But, if Bandage ſhould be thought abſolute! 
inſufficient for the Purpoſe, then Suture is to be us'd. Some, 
before the Section is made, mark with Ink not only the Part 
where it ſhould be made, but alſo where, and in what Places, 
Suture ſhould be perform'd ; but, as theſe Marks are quick] 
obliterated, and effac'd by the Effuſion of Blood, I think 
Advice altogether trifling and uſeleſs. As for the Situation of 
the Patient in Bed after the Operation, moſt Authors adviſe, 
that ſhe ſhould lie continually on her Back; but, to me, it 
appears more proper, eſpecially if the Wound has been made 
en the Side, that the Patient ſhould, as much as poflible, lie 
with the Wound undermoſt, that ſome Part of the noxious 
Humours collected within may not only flow continually, and, 
as it were, inſenſibly ouſe from the external Wound, but alſo 
that the Lips of the Wound 5 be the more eaſily agglutinated; 

I 


which Advantage is more eaſily procur d when the Section is 
made in the "Sie, than when the ( 


an is perform'd in 
the middle or anterior Part of the Belly. Roufſet alſo adviſes, 
that a hollow Peſſary ſhould be inttoduc'd into the Uterus, that 
the Blood may be the more eaſily convey'd from it. Beſides, 
the * muſt preſcribe a proper Regimen, and ſuitable in- 
ternal Medicines, ſuch as are, on other Occaſions, order'd for 
thoſe who have receiv d large Wounds ; and theſe are to be 
perſiſted in, till the Patient is thoroughly recover'd, which, in 
Lanciſi's Patient, happen'd in fix Weeks. 

From what has been ſaid, tis obvious to every one, that 
this Operation, eſpecially when a very large Aperture is made 
in the Uterus, muſt be attended with the greateſt Danger. 
But ſince there are many Inftances of Mothers being preſerv*'d 
by this Operation, who muſt have otherwiſe died very ſoon 
according to all Appearance, and fince there is often no better, 
and indeed no other, Method of relieving the miſerable Wo- 
man, I think it adviſeable, rather to attempt this hazardous 
(FE in Caſes where all other Hopes of Relief are cut 
off, than to abandon the miſerable Patient, and leave thoſe to 
the 4 N of unayoidable Death, who are often ſo 
_ of Life, as to ſubmit to the moſt cruel Meaſures for pre- 
erving it. 

wy cm I think” has already been ſaid concerning the com- 
mon and ordinary Method of extracting the Fcetus from the 
Uterus. But as certain Caſes now-and-then occur, in which 
the Operation is to be otherwiſe perform'd, theſe alſo deſerve 
our Conſideration. When, for Inſtance, the Fœtus can nei- 
ther be born in the natural manner, nor extracted from the 
Uterus, there appears any Tumor or Abſceſs in ſome Part of 
the Belly, eſpecially about the Navel, accompanied with Pains 
more or leſs acute, as happen'd in the Caſes mention'd by Rouſſer, 
Bauhine, Hildanus from Albucafis, Alexander Benedictus, and 
others; as alſo in the Inſtance recorded b Cyprianus, that ce- 
lebrated Dutch Phyſician, in Epift. de Hernia uterina; and 
in the Caſe deſcrib d in the Annals of the Julian Academy, for 
the Year 1727; in which a Tumor and Abſceſs appear d in 
the Muſculus Rectus, hard by the Navel, as happen d in moſt 
of the foremention'd Caſes; and, upon opening the Tumor, 
all the Bones of a perfect, but * Fœtus were extracted. 
Theſe Bones are in my Cuſtody, and the Mother is ftill alive. 

In Caſes of this Nature, I think the moſt proper Place for 
performing the Operation, is that which is indicated and pointed 
out by Nature itſelf; fince under it, for the moſt part, are 
lodg'd both the Fœtus, and the corrupted Humours, io 

» 
then, ſuch an Abſceſs ſhould be already broken, as ſometimes 
happens, and if the Aperture in it ſhould be too ſmall, it is, as 
in other Abſceſſes, to be ſufficiently inlarg'd, either with a 
groov'd Probe, and proper Knife; or, inſtead of the Probe, 
with the Finger and Knife, or with Sciſſars, or with that Knife 
delineated in Tab. 26. Fig. 3. | 

Then the Bones of the Fetus left after the Putrefaction of 
the ſoft Parts, or whatever of a corrupted Nature is found 
in it, are to be extracted, either with the Fingers, or with a 
Pair of Forceps ; the vitiated Humors are to be evacuated, the 
d by proper Medicines, and then con- 

ſamics as are in like Caſes directed by 

ilful Su If there is as yet no A in fuch a Tu- 
mor of the Belly, but if Pains, and other bad Symptoms in and 
about it afflict and weaken the Patient; and eſpecially if to the 
Touch there appears to be Pus in the Tumor as in Abſceſſes, 
left the Patient ſhould ſuffer thereby, we muſt, after con- 
ſulting with other ſkilful Practitioners, make a ſufficiently large 
Incifion in the Abſceſs or Tumor, extract the Faetus,; or its 
Bones, if the Fleſh be putrified, . every thing of a cor- 
rupted Nature, 'deterge 'the Ulcer, and agglutinate it in — 


lutinated by ſuch 
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The other Steps to be taken are the fame with thoſe 
y directed. In the Caſe related by Semnertus and Hilda- 
nus, the Surgeon did not replace the Uterus, but immediate- 
ſtitch'd up the Skin: Hence I believe it happen'd; that the 
Uterus not afterwards be replac'd, but the Mother died 
a Month after, tho' the Fetus was alive and ſound. It 
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Paſſage the Inteftinum Rechen, and Anu, which 

times 227 is — not only from the Cate? 
mention'd, but alſo ws,” = which 'd a few Years 
in a neighbouring Village; -upon ſuch an | 
Splinters which came not away ſpontaneouſly are to ex 
or Forceps ; 


the 
tracted cautiouſly, either with a p H 
and the Wound of the inteftinum Rectum is afterwards to be 


utinated with Balſamics. . But theſe. are Circumſtances 
ich do not properly belong to the Cæſaream Section. But 
if Caſes of this Nature ſhould occur, I adviſe the Su to 
read and what has been advanc'd upon this CubjeRt, 
by the above-quoted Authors, that he may at once be appris'd 
r TN cn ified for treat- 
I em wi greater Ski gment. * 
2 — 7g to be perform” 
when the Mother and Foetus are ſtill alive, but at the ſame 
time the Fetus, on account of ſome Impediments, can mei- 
ther be born in the ordinary Manner, nor extracted, eſpecially 
when a bad Conformation of Parts in the Mother ts 
the Introduction of the Surgeon's Hand for her Relief. In 
this deplorable State of Things, both Mother and Fœtus muſt 
unavoidably periſh, unleſs rehey'd by the Operation. Tho? in 
Caſes of this Kind, many Phyſicians and Surgeons are too ti- 
morous, tho* many Women from a falſe Principle of Com- 
paſſion, or miſtaken Notions of Religion, condemn the Ope- 
ration in theſe Circumſtances as impious, tho” by it the Fae 
or the Mother, and often both, might be preſerv'd ; yet 
think it more prudent, and more agreeable to the Precepts of 
l to undertake the Operation, where no other 
Means of Relief can be found, than to deſtroy both Mother 
and Fcetus, for want of it; eſpecially on Queens and Prin- 
ceſſes, where the Peace and Safety of Kingdoms and Nations 
depend on the Production of a Succeſſor, without which there 
would be an unavoidable Foundation laid for the moſt cruel 
Wars, Devaſtations of Cities, Robberies, Murder, and the 
Subverſion. of States; for, by this Operation ſeaſonably under- 
taken, either the Mother, or the Fœtus, or both, 4 moſt 
fr tly the Fcetus, is preſerv'd. The Lives of a great Number 
of Soldiers are often expoſed in the Field of Battle for the Good 
of the State, without any Heſitation or Reſerve ; and, if Cir- 
cumſtances ire it, 7 & ſhould not the Life of one Woman 
be riſqu'd for the ſame End? If therefore we think juſtly on 
the Point, we ſhall have Reaſon to condemn as cruel, barba- 
rous, and inhuman, thoſe very Phyſicians and Surgeons, who 
* miſtaken Views either delay the Operation, or diſſuade 
_— it ; eſpecially when the Women themſelves deſire it ſhould 
rform'd. 


Feetus bong er by it, tho” the Mother died ; 
whereas, wit 


Feetus 
But, tho* I have only perform'd this Operation 
Women, yet I am fo 
it, that I am far from adv 
eaſt Probability of bring} Fcetus away by 
Paſſages. Mauricear, others, ſeem to think, that 
Phyſicians adviſe the Cæſaraam Section, where the Fœtu 
be extracted thro' the common P and, ſo far as 
ſeem to believe, 
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on the Mother, or whether the t not ragher to be 
extracted with Inſtruments, if it cannot otherwiſe be done ; 
I think the Mother is to be preſerv'd, and the Fetus, even 
tho? alive, to be extracted by any Means, In this Sentiment I 
am ſu by the ts of many ians, Surgeons, 
and Divines, who, in Caſes of difficult Bi where tis im- 


flible to fave both Mother and Fcetus, lay it down as a 
_— e ferr'd to that 

0 Child; or, as expreſs it, the Tree the 
Branch. I am alſo of Opinion with Solingen and. da Morte, 
that if a Callus of the Vagina, or Mouth of the Womb, be 
the Cauſe why the Fœtus cannot be brought „and if 
theſe Parts can be ſufficiently dilated, either by or 
Dilaceration, that this latter Method - ſhould be prefer'd to 
the Ceſarean Section; becauſe by this Method the Belly and 
the Uterus itſelf are left entire, and the Blood di d 
flows all thro* the Vagina, but in the other Caſe is thrown into 
the Abdomen, and conſiderably Life. Beſides other 
Advan attending this Method, the Wound is alſo more 
ny in it than in the other. I alfo think, that 
when Vagina is ſhut up by the Hymen, or any other 
Membrane, theſe are to be cut rather than the Belly and Ute- 
rus: But when the Vagina is cover'd with too large and hard 
a Callus to admit of a ſufficient Dilatation, and eſpecially 
where there is an originally bad Conformation of the Bones 
of the Pelvis, then the Cæſarean Section is to be had recourſe 
to as the only Method of Relief. 

In like -manner, if, by the Pains and Efforts made during 
Labour, the Uterus ſhould be broken, and the Feetus flip in- 
to the Cavity of the Belly, as ſometimes , the Belly is 
in this Caſe to be laid open, fince without ſuch an Operation 
the Fetus could not be extracted, and con ly neither 
it nor the Mother preſerv d. It may be known by the follow- 
ing Signs, when this happens to be the Caſe : If violent Pains, 
by which the Child is not forc'd into the World, are remit- 
ted, or ceaſe all of a ſudden, the Mouth of the Uterus in the 
mean time not being open, or at leaſt not ſufficiently open 
for the Purpoſe ; a Circumſtance which denotes the preter- 
— Situation 4 _ po ; 5 a mw in Ru or 

ragor is perceiv'd in if a Shiveri ucceeds ; 
7Þy © Tumor afterwards . and the Fertws i 
perceiv'd to tua higher in before 3 
if the Parts or Members of the Fœtus —— 
ly felt than when it was in the Uterus, eſpecially if it is 
2 in either of the Hypochondria, with Pains in another 
Part of the Belly than before; as alſo, if the Patient is 
ſciz'd with fainting Fits, convulſive Motions, or perhaps Alie- 
nation of Mind. When theſe Symptoms attend a difficult 
Birth, when no Part of the Foetus a externally, and 
when, upon ng the Finger thro' the — — it is not 
found to preſs ſo Rrongly on the Mouth of the U 
may conclude, that the Uterus is burſt, and the Fetus ſlipt into 
the Cavity of the Abdomen. If this > be the 
Caſe, the Belly of the Mother is to be open'd i 
prominent Part, where the Child is found to 
a View to fave the Lives, if not of both, yet 
Fœtus. When the Arm hangs out of the Rupture 
Uterus, tis a bad Symptom, and a Cure is in this Caſe v 
difficult, if not impoſſible ; however, we muſt i 
from the concomitant Symptoms. I am ſurpris d, that the 
Phyſicians and Sur longing to the Strasburg Hoſpital, 
in which a Patient had been in Labour for five Days, and 
whoſe Caſe is recorded by Piſter, ſhould have delay f 


her open, ſince even du Life they had the moſt mani- 
feſt and inconteſtable that the Uterus was burſt; of, if 
they were afraid to perform the ion on a live Woman, 
why did they not la her Belly after her Death, in order, 
if poſſible, to fave ife of the Fœtus ? The Caſe of Savi- 


ard is alſo worthy of our Attention, when in the Hitel 
Dieu the Fœtus, in conſequence of a Rupture 4 — — 
mean 


to the Uterus by the Navel - ſtring. Notwithſtanding theſe Cir- 
ak fes, ke bd pt ope th . 
11 * , / 


to this tion, he i 
ſake of a Monſter, the 
. : to the 
be known i viſes, the M 
| ing f is thro' the natural Paſlage. But fince t 
require this Operation, where the F 
expected i away through the natural P es, 
ſome Symptoms already | ſafe Conſcience, be as I hav ATE” 
farean Section ought to be performed, becauſe the Foetus can- If the Head of the Foetus, either by its own Largenefs, or 
not otherwiſe be preſerved 3 and, befides, the Mother is in leſs the Narrowneſs of the natural Paſſage, ſticks in the internal 
imminent Danger, becauſe there is no Neceſfity for making aa Mouth of the Uterus, or in the Vagina; if from its long Con- 
Inciſion in the Uterus. Sometimes, in difficult-Labours, the tinuance there the Fœtus dies, whic 2 happens in three 
Uterus is burſt in ſuch a manner, that not the whole Fœetus, Days, though it ſometimes lives longer 3 and, in 
but only ſome Part of it, falls into the Abdomen, the reſt of this Accident, the Lives both of the Mother and Fetus are 
remaining in the Uterus. The Arm, for Inſtance, 1 expoſed to imminent Danger, becauſe the Hand of the Su 
out of the Vagina, whilſt the Head or Feet are fallen through can neither be introduced to alter the Poſition, nor the Foztus 
the Rupture of the Uterus into the Cavity of the Abdomen; in expeVd ; this is juſtly look d upon as the moſt diſſcult and im- 
this Caſe the Czſarean Section is not neceſſary. Thus I E Caſe in Midwifery. As the Head of the Fetus cannot 
elf wund the Arms of a Fartus out of the Uterus, held, in conſequenoe of its Slippetineſs, and the Natrownefs 
ſt the Head was in the Abdomen, and the reſt of the Bod of nho e and cannot te: introduced to alter its 
in the Uterus. Albinur and La Morte ſaw a Caſe, in whi Poſition in the Uterus, and as no Inſtrument can lay hold of it 
the Head of the Fœtus was duly lodg'd in the Vagina, whilſt its without killing the Fœtus, it is by ſome made a ion, 
Feet had perforated the Uterus, and ſtuck in the Belly near the Whether the Ceſarean Section ought to be performed, in order 
Diaphragm. Another Caſe they make mention of, where the to preſerve the Fetus 3 for unleſs the Child is quickly relieved 
Arm was hanging out of the Vagina, whilft the Feet were in from this Impriſonment, it muſt not only die vory ſoon, but 
the Abdomen. In both Caſes the Patients were exceffively the Life of the Mother muſt be expoſed to certain Danger 3j fo 
weak. La Motte brought away the Foetuſes in the natural man- that with La Motte, and Sigi/munds, I muſt own this tn be at 
ner; but both Mothers died a few Days after. But an Inftance once the moſt deplorable and intricate Caſe that can pc 
directly oppoſite to theſe was told me by Rungius, -a Surgeon. of occur to a Surgeon: *Tis the Opinion of moſt of the above 
Bremen, in which, after N away the Fetus, mentioned Authors, that neither the Cæſarean Section. to 
though, through the Rupture of the Uterus, he plainly felt the be performed, nor the Child diſmember'd, whilſt either Mother 
Inteſtines of the Patient, and with his Hand kept them for or Foetus are alive; but, with the ſuperſtitious Caſuiſts of 
ſome time from ruſhing into the Uterus till it contracted itſelf, Roman Church, they are ſor allowing: both to periſh, rather 
yet the Patient happily recover'd. perth! than for preſerving one at the Expence of the other. In this 
But I muſt not forget to make mention of the Difference Caſe they abſalutely condemn this Cerfarean Section, \notwith- 
between Hyſterotomy, and what is commonly called Emùryulcia : ſtanding the many Learns recorded of both Mother and Foetus 
or between extracting the Foetus, eſpecially if unnaturally ſitu - ſurviving the Operation, which, we ate told, by 'Rombuys; was 
ated, from the Uterus, through the natural Paſſage, and cut= performed ſeven times by Sanni, à Phyſician at Bruges, 
ting it out, by making an Inciſion in the Belly and Uterus; upon his own Wife, and, both Mother and Fœtus were pre- 
becauſe often by the Vulgar, and even, which is more ſurpriſing, ſerved each time. The celebrated laws Rudbert is alſo ſaid to 
by ſome of the Learned, as alſo by Phyſicians themſelves, theſe . have performed the Operation with Sueceſs on his.o&wn W. 
two Operations are confounded, and taken for each other, tho“ the Fœtus alſo furviving. Heifter's Surgery. 1 :homthT »- 
nothing can be more different ; for when the Fctus is extracted In the Caſe laſt-mentioned, there is no Poſſibility of a'Neceſ- 
from any Woman, nothing is more ordinary than to ſay, that fity fpr the Cæſarean Section. The Methods of extrating the 
her Child has been cut from her, though there was no manner Fœtus under theſe: Circumſtances are ſpecity d in the proper 
of Section made, either on the Belly or the Uterus ; but only Place. „ ene een een eden 
the Child, on account of its unnatural Poſition, or its exceſſĩve  Heifter proceeds to inform us, that, in his Opinion, it u 
Bulk, has been brought away by the Vagina, either by the both prudent and lawful to bring the Feetus away, in order to 
Hands of the Surgeon, or ſome proper Inſtruments. This fave the Mother's Life, though it ſhould not be really dead: It, 
Operation, therefore, by which the Fœtus is extracted through however, requires great Judgment to determine when this is to 
the natural Paſſage, is called Enbryulcia; but that whereby it be attempted, and when not; though, to ſpeak Truth, there 
is cut from the Belly Hy/fterotomy, or the Ceſarceon Seftion. ſeldom can be any Neceſſity of deſtroying; the Child in this 
And if in this Senſe Embryulcia, or the Extraction of the Fœtus Situation. 9% bas 
through the natural Paſſage, is falſly taken for Hyſleratomy, it — There is ſomething extremely ridiculous, in the Advice given 
is, perhaps, in ſome meaſure, true, which. is advanced by by ſeveral Medicinal Authors, of the Catholic Religion, as well 
Scipio Mercurius, ** That Exſection of the Fœtus was, in bis as Divines, which is, to baptize the Child in the Womb, by 
„ Time, as cuſtomary in France, as Veneſection in rah for » the Help of a Syringe, when any Danger is apprehended of ita 
<« Head-achs.“ Thus, when I was lately peruſing the Obſer- dying in the Birth; as if it was worth while to keep the Mo- 
vations of Franciſcus Valleriola, I found one, concerning Mo- ther in Torture à ſingle Inftant, for fear the Supreme Bei 
thers, who were happily cured, and lived after the Foztus had ſhould puniſh the Child for the Omiſſion or Crime — | 
been cut from them by the Hand of the Surgeon. I expected to by the Midwife, whether Phyſician, or old Woman. Wich 
find many remarkable Inſtances of the Cæſarean Section being whatever good Intent ſuch Fooleries were originally introduced, 
happily and ſucceſsfully performed, and perhaps a particular I am afraid, that the Intereſts both of Religion and Phyfic are 
Method of performing it, not mentioned by others. But after not much promoted by them. ey '* i | 
I had run over the whole Obſervation, I found, indeed, ſeveral CASIUS. A Colour frequently apply'd by Medicinal Au- 
Caſes where the Foetus had been extracted by Hooks, or the thors to the Eyes, and to the Excrements, as the Urine. It is 
Hand of the Surgeon ; but not a ſingle Inſtance of the true Cz- the ſame as GLavevs, which ſe. n. 8 
ſarean Section being once performed. S0 that tis plain, that CAFA, CAF, CAFAR. Camphire. Rulandus.. Fobn- 
not only the Vulgar, but alſo learned Men and Phyſicians, /». | yur 
have often miſtaken one of theſe Operations for the other, as CAFFE. See Corres. Caffe ſeems to be the night 
did alſo C. Baubine, though they differ eee from each Word; but as Coffee is more in Uſe amongſt us, 1 chuſe to 
other. But by this unjuſt and unaccurate Way of ſpeaking, a refer this Article thither. | ts g 
falſe Horror is often excited in Patients, as if the Belly was to CAGASTRUM.. A Term uſed by Paracelſus to hgnify 
be laid open, ſo ſoon as the Surgeon applies his Hand, in order the morbific Seed, which is not innate or hereditary, but adven-. 
to affiſt in a difficult Birth, though he ſometimes performs his titious from Corruption; and, upon that Account, diſtin- 
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Buſineſs, without creating much Pain to the Patient. from the Hiaftrum. Diſeaſes from the Cagaftrum are 
As the monſtrous Fœtuſes, with two Heads, or two Pleuriſy, Peſtilence, Fever, and the like. Paracelſus 

Bodies, cannot, for the moſt part, be born entire, without mth. Med. y | | 1 806 

performing the Cæſarean Section on their Mothers, tis diſputed AHOS. A Term in Paraceſſur, by which he intends 


whether, for their ſakes, the Cæſarean Operation ought to be only the univerſal Maſs, or Chaos, but the Air, and the Z/a- 
performed, and the Life of the Mother thereby expoſed to im- ffrum. Fohnſon. See ILIADus. | . 

minent Danger ; or whether the Foetus, if it cannot be had CAJACIA. The ſame as Caacica, which fee. 

entire, ought not rather to be cut in Pieces, and brought away CAJAHABA. An Indian Plant, which adberes to Trees 
piece-meal, through the natural Paſſages. In this Caſe, be- like Ivy. The Natives bruiſe it, and bind it upon Fractures. 
cauſe theſe Monſters are either not alive, or, for the moſt part, Raii Hift. Plant. LY * 
horrid and uſeleſs Loads and Incumbrances to the Earth, I think CAJAN Aer Indica, folus trifolis bituminoſo,,  filiquis 
the Mother is to be ſpared, and the monſtrous Fontus to be en- ere, Breyn. Prod. Phaſeolus Arber Indica. "incana, ? 
tracted by Inſtruments of whatever Kind. Melli, à late alias tore, Kayon dias Thora Pacrou, MH. M. Pim ardere/cens 
Writer, condemns the Cx ſarean Section on a living Mother; 7 ll ge SUNOS e\” 
b a hs. © 


Apozem of the Leaves 


| with Peppet cleanſe the Gums, and caſe the 
Tooth-ach. The Seeds boiled in the Waſhi 


the Eaft- Indies into fome Parts of Europe. 
Hoffman in his -Obſervationes  P 


ce," L. 1. Of. 4. 
But he does not tell us from what Plant it is procur'd. 
CANTO, Ichis is the American Name by which the In- 


diam called this Tree, according to _—_— Star- Apple, vulgo. 
It hath an open Bell-ſhap'd er, ſting of one Leaf, 
and cut into ſeveral ents towards the Top, from whoſe 
Cup ariſes. à Pointal, which afterwards becomes a lar or 
Olive- ; ſoft, fleſhy Fruit, — Stone of the ſame 
Shape. e two Species of this Tree, which are 
the Star- apple vulgo, and the Cainito with Olive-ſhaped Fruit. 
I find/no medicinal Virtues aſcribed to t. 
— 110 57 e | 

. naipror, in Hippocrates, fignifies mortal, or 
dangerous. Thus Lib. de Art. naive mraryel de ngd)api- 
Tis, „ Wounds in the Temples are very dangerous, or 
e deadly.” The Word is uſed: in de tune Net by Homer; 
as Jhad , (Verſe 84. and$26.)-pdnice Os xaigny 181, “ is 
* moſt mortal. He ſpeaks of the Top of a Horſe's Head, 
where a Wound is moſt or dead. 
- CAIROS; -u#:9%s, in the fame Author, fignifies the Seaſon 
and Opportunity for doing a thing; as Apb. 1. Lib. 1. aa 
Stüc. Opportunity is flec ting; and the ſame Senſe it bears 
in many 3 | - 
| Kage; alſo fignifies the proper Seaſons and Opportunities for 
taking of Remedies ; as x4igic hdi Torwod's by 84, i the proper 
„ Seaſons for uſing it are as follow; where Galen, on the 
Place, fays, rdf xay3 rw, c. © He (Hippocrates) ſpeaks 


« of 414 of Uſe, according to Cuſtom, or the 1 


<< proper Seaſons for receiving Benefit ; for in this latter Senſe 
<< he” ſometimes uſes the Word ande, as I have ſhewn.” 
Sometimes 2e means the ſame as 73 Typoonzer, © conve- 
4c nient.”” Thus, Lib. de Rat. Vift. in Morb. acut. bs: I 
zre xalaxoperiewr ptr Hu x, appodirige, 4 ſometimes 
< they (the Excrements) are deeper ting'd, and more frothy, 
c than is convenient, or than might be ſuſpected. 80 alſo 
in another Place of the ſame, w Galen obſerves, that 
HAAS Te xaigs is put 4% Ts dew Torino», e inſtead of 
more than convenient.“ a 

Kesgoi alſo fignify the Times or Stages of Diſeaſes, univerſal 
and particular, the different Ages of human Life, and the Sea- 
ſons of the Year, 

CAKILE. A Name for the Exvuca Marina, which ſee. 

CAL. Yellow Arſenic; alſo Vinegar. Rulandus. Fohnſon. 

CALABA, Iadian Maſtich- tree. | 

It has a roſaceous Flower, conſiſting of ſeveral Petals, which 
are placed in a circular Order, from whoſe Flower-cup ariſes 
the Pointal, which afterwards becomes a ſpherical, fleſhy Fruit, 
including a Nut of the ſame Form. 5 AD 

This Tree s to a _ in the warm 
America, 44 a — rom the Trunk and Branches 
iſſues out a clear Gum, ſomewhat like Maſtich, from whehce 
it received its Name, the Gum being uſed in thoſe Countries as 


CALAE, Calaim, Calaimum. A kind of Indian Tin, 
which being ſubjected to the Fire, is tranſmutated into a kind 
of Ceruſs, ſuch as is made of Lead and European Tin. 

CALAF. See CALLAF. 

- CALAMAGROSTIS, CALAMOGROSTIS, from 
AN, a Reed, and 4e, Agroſtis. A reedy kind of 
Graſs. Blancard. See AnUxpo. 
CCALAMBAC. A Name for the Lignum Ac Al Lochum, 
which ſee. | 

.- CALAMBOUR, Sec AGALLOCHUM. 

_ CALAMEDON, zeaaund%r, from x4xcu@, a Reed. A 
Species. of Fracture, which runs along the Bone be 
Line, but is lunated at the Extremity. It is otherwiſe 


dit dus. 

CALAMINA. Lapis Calaminaris. Johnſon. 
-CALAMINARIS (Lapis). Sec Capmia. * 
CALAMINTHA. 


J Tus Sl of this Calamint grow to be a Foot high, hairy, 


oo 
bs 1 


Pp 


by Hedges, and Bi 
ly in Kent and wr i wie and Fly. 
ic, ee aperitive, wit pate. 9 * 
. z aperitive, es enſes. 
muſt be wh after the manner of Ta. The Decoction of i 
given in a Clyſter, aſſwages the Colic, refolves cedematous Tu- 
mors, and ftrengthens the Parts. Martyw"s Thurnefort. | 
This Herb probably has its Name from the two Greet Words 
xah wirln, which ſignify good Mint ; for the Calamintha wul- 
2715, or common Calamint, not only agrees with Mint in its 
Virtues, but alſo reſembles it pretty much in Smell. | Calvmint 
is an aromatic Herb, which, by rateful F & of its 
EMuvia, rouſes the — — and gently warms the Nerves of 
him who ſmells it. hat grows in the Mountains has not only 
a more agreeable Smell, but is alfo thought more proper for 
medicinal Purpoſes, than what is produced elſewhere. The 


' Antients extol'd it for its heating, alexipharmac, refolvent, and 


diſtutient Qualities ; and preſcrib'd not only the external, but 
alls the internal, Uſe of it, aſſerting, = it kild Worms. 
It is an Ingredient in the Theriaca, and ſuch other Preparations, 
wy under the general Name of Antidotes, Internally, it is 
properly uſed in Infuſions, in Cafes where a Stimulus is 
required, It is proper for phlegmatic Conſtitutions, and ſuch 
as are afflicted with Flatulencies ; but it is principally conducive 
to the Relief of Women labouring under Obſtruchons of the 
terus, a violent Fluor albus, or a catarrhous Diforder of the 
Womb. According to Etmulley, it is fo powerful a Provoker 
of the Menſes, that it even excites them in Women big with 
Child, and kills the Fœtus. It is alſo ſaid to expel the Lochia, 
Secundines, and Foetus. It is an excellent and a mild Diuretic, 
cleanſes Ulcers of the Kidneys, and cures Diſcharges of bloody 
Urine. In Aſthmas and y arifing from a 
Defe& of the Stomach, or Ulcers of the Lungs, it is of excel- 
lent Service, if boiled with Oxymel. But it ought not to be exhi- 
bited to ſuch as have no Occaſion for an additional Stimulus ; 
for it acts by producing a Heat, which, tb ſmall, is neyer- 
theleſs often found prejudicial to the Aſthmatic, to ſuch as dif- 
a bloody Urine ; nor will it always agree in Ulcerations 
of the Lungs. But where the languid and relaxed Fibres are to 
be ſtimulated, or the ſluggiſh Humours rouſed into a briſker 
Motion, Calamint will be found of ſingular Uſe and Import- 
ance ; and, upon theſe Confideratfons, it is j rank'd 
among the ſeveral Claſſes of cordial, alexipharmac, c 
carminative, uterine, and emme e Medicines for this 
Reaſon tis alſo uſed in Clyſters, Cataplaſms, F tations, 
and ſuch Baths as are intended for the Purpoſes of Reſolution, 
Diſcuſſion, and provoking the Menſes. An Ounce, or an 
Ounce and an half, of the diſtil'd Water of Calamint, may be 
given for the ſame Intentions with the Herb itſelf ; but tis 
rarely uſed, on account of its ungrateful Tafte, The Syrupus 
de Calamintha of Meſue, in the Pharmac. Auguſt, ye. mg with 
Calamint, conſiſts of other Aromatics, and Railim, with 
which, after they are boiled in Water, Honey is mixed, This 
Syrup, being of an aperient Quality, is recommended in Ob- 
ſtructions of the Viſcera ; its Doſe may be an Ounce and 
an half, Beſides this Syrup, there are other two ions 
of Calamint, in Meſue. Diacalamintbæ, of the 


Species 
Brandenburg Diſp. and of the End Pharmacop. are in the 
; for . aſcribed to Galen; dis ths Plot ans, 208 
ia 


Pharmac. 
verp, call'd calaminthum Galeni, They are, indeed, 
Compoſitions, differing in the Proportions of their Ingredients, 


but agree in this, that they conſiſt almoſt of the fame Aroma- 
or at leaſt Aromatics of the ſame Virtues, pounded with 
Calamint, as are 1 K for preparing the Electuar ium de Ca- 
lamintha; in which Caſe they receive an Addition of a ſafficient 
Quantity of Honey, or diſſolved Sugar, This Medicine is, 
by Galen, highly extol'd in many hs of his Works, not 
only as ſerviceable to the Stomach and Inteſtines, but alſo as 
| in provoking Urine and the Menſes ; — — 
nical Diſeaſes, by ing the Chyle, and conſequen #- 4 
tying to nod. But our Deſcriptions of this Medicine differ 
that of Galen, the Copies of whoſe Works ſeem to. be 
corrupted in this Particular, ſince they require an exceffive 
Qua of Pepper. I do not doubt, but the continued Uſe 
: this Medicin e may be of ſome Service to old Men, 3 
legmatic and pituitous Conſtitutions. Theſe Species to 
appear pre into teſemble the Puſvis Ari compaſitus. One 
rup 


le may be given for a Doſe, Schulz. Pralcf What in 


. 


Lomery's Pharmacop. is call'd Pulvis Diacalaminthes Nichlai 
Manz in has a aller Quantity of Pepper; for which Reaſon 


two Scruples of it iven for a Doſe. The Species 
Ba. 2 in 92 Auguft. by 2 
called Diacalamintum Deſcriptcone Galeni, differs very little from 
thoſe above - mention d. | 5 
There is another Species of Calamint call'd Wt 
CALAMINTHA MAGNO FLORE, Cod. Med. 24. Hiſt. 


n. 3. 412. C. B. Pin. 229. Tourn. Inſt. 194. Elem. Bot. 


166. b. Ind. A. 176. Calamintha montana pr eftaiitior. 
THE MORE EXCELLENT CALAMINT, prof 556. | 


ac. 687. THE GREATEST CALAMINT 
OUNTAIN-MINT, Park. Theat. 23. MOUNTAIN- 
ALAMINT, WITH A LARGE WER, Raii Hiſt. 
1. 569. Calamintha montana, flore magno ar calpes longo, J. B. 


. 229. Galamintha montana, flore magno ex calyce magno, 
Ghab. 416. MOUNTAIN CLAM 22 

This Plant is of a ſweet and grateful Smell, and is cultivated 
in the Gardens of ſome, not only on this Account, but alfo 
becauſe. this Sort is recommended for the Theriaca. In its 
other Virtues it agrees with the Calamintha vulgaris. | 

Another Species of Calamint is the | 

CALAMINTHA, Offic. Calamintha odore Pulegii, Ger. 
Emac. 687. Raii Hiſt. x. 569. Synop. 5 243. Mer. Pin. 18. 
Calamintha flore minore, odere Pulegii, J. B. 3. 229. Chab. 416. 
Hiſt. Oxon. 3. 458: Calamintha altera, odore Pulegii, folits 
maculeſis, SYOTTED CALAMINT, Park. Theat. 36. 
Calamintha Pulegii adore ſeu Nepeta, C. B. Pin. 228, Tourn. 

. 194+ Elem, Bot. 169, Boerh. Ind. A. 175. Rupp. Flor, 
en. 188. Calamintha Pulegii odore, Nepeta vera Antiquortim, 
erc. Bot. 1. 25. Phyt. Brit. 19. FIELD CALAMINT. 

This Calamint ſomewhat reſembles the Calamintha montana ; 
but the Difference between them is, that the Branches of this 
Sort incline more to the Ground ; the Leaves are ſmaller, and 
not ſo broad, but more triangular. The Flowers are much 
alike; and the Smell comes pretty near that of Penyroyal. It 
ows in the like Places with the Calamintha montana; but 
wers rather later. 

This agrees with the Calamintha montana in its Virtues, 
2 as to the opening, deobſtruent Qualities, and they are 
uſed promiſcuouſly : But this Species being to be had in greater 
Plenty than the mountain Sort, the — 
— ſupplied with it. Miller's Bot. Of. | 

This Plant is of a more acrimonious Nature than the Cala- 
mintha vulgaris, or common Calamint. When bruiſed, and 
applied to any Part of the Body, it acts like a Veſicatory ; for 
which Reaſon it is by ſome uſed for removing rheumatic Pains. 
Others boil the Plant in Water, and apply it, by way of Cata- 


Shops are 


laſm, for the fame ſe, in which Caſe it acts more mild- 
y. This ſame Cataplaſm is of Uſe for reſolving Tumors, and 
preventing Anchyloſes. 2 


CALAUMNTHATATLUsTRISs, Offic. Calamintha aguatica, 
Ger. Emac, 684. Merc. Bot. 1. 75 Phyt. Brit. 18. Mer. Pin. 
18. WATER CALAMINT, WITH WHORLED CO- 
RONETS, Raii Hiſt. 1. 530. Calamintha arvenſis ver- 
ticillata, C. P. Pin. 229. Calamintha a s verticillata 
4a aquatica Belgarum, Lobelio, FIELD CALAMINT, 

Ta. WHORLED CORONETS, Park. Theat. 36. 
Mentha ſeu Calamintha aguatica, Raii Synop. 3. 232. Mentha 
arvenſis verticillata hirſuta, J. B. 3. 217. Chab. 413. Hift. 
Oxon. 3. 369. Tourn. Inſt. 189. Boerh. Ind. A. 185. Dill. 
Cat. Gif. 145. Rupp. Flor. Jen. 185. Buxb. 213. Mentha 
alba nr, Volck. Flo. Nor. 287. WATER CALA- 
MIN 


_ imagines this to be the Polycneman (ToXunriger) of Dioſ- 
corides, "TIF 
This Calamint, or rather Water-mint, grows to be about a 
Foot high, or more z with ſquare and ſomewhat hairy Stalks, 
on which, at every Joint, are ſet two Leaves, oppoſite, on 
| ſhort Foot-ſtalks, roundiſh, ſharp-pointed, larger and lo 
than the common Calamint, indented about the Edges. 
Flowers grow in very thick Whorles, with the Leaves on the 


upper Part of the Stalks ; they are labiated and galeated, being. - 


ſmall and purple. The Roots are ſmall, lender, and _ 
ing. The whole Plant has a ſtrong Smell, like Water- 
It grows in moiſt Places, and where Water has ſtagnated in 
Winter; and flowers in June. 5 
As the Scent of this Plant comes near l or the 
ſecond Calamint, ſo it is concluded to partake of their Quali- 
ties. This is very rarely uſed. Miller's Bot, Off. 
CALAMINTHA INCANA, ecymi folits, B. Calamintha folio 
& parvo, incana. Hoary int, with Leaves like 


This Species is poſſeſs'd of the ſame Virtues with the Cala- 
ae magno flore, or Mountain Calamint, with a large 


. Taurnefort calls the Hedera terreftris by the Name of Cala- 
mantha adh, ö rotundiore. | * | 
Some few other Calamints are taken Notice of by Bier- 


+ 


Calamintha montana prealta, i dure,  dentatis. TD 
floribus dilute carruleis, ex lunge ramoſo brachiato pro- 


oA 


Cal . * Hf 22 


tureia 


fruteſcens, mari T. 8. N 
2% Mipenics Radl, Len l, Den. i. Nen f. 


deuntibus, Bocc. Muſ. 2. 45. | * BT 
 Calaminthg prealta, s edore, Ejuſd. T. 410. 

Calamintha 2 pulegii odore, Icon. Altera ex 8abaudia; - 
_ CALAMITA. An Appellation for the dry ſort of Styrax; 
to diſtipguiſh it from the hquid, | See STYRAx; | 
_ CALAMITAS, 4ajvxje, from amivyydre, to be diſap- 
pointed or 2 ifies any itous or unfortu- 
nate Event, us the Word amdjuxia is uſed * Galen, 
Comms. 2. in R. V. I, A, and applied to the Effects of Cathar- 
tics ; and Calamitas by Scribonius „No. agr. t 
| CALAMITIS, AA. An Appellation of that fort of 
factitious Cadmia, which, by adhering to Iron Rods, acquires 
the Figure of a Reed; but the Word is uſed to expreſs either 
Pompholys, or Lapis Calaminarit. Agricola alſo gives this Name 
to a marine ſtony Plant, from its Form. | ' 

CALAMOCHNUS. A Name for the Abanczs, which 


ſee. | 
CALAMUS. The-Reed, of which the following Species 
are omitted under the Article Axunpo. un 
AkUx DO FARCTA ATRO-RUBENS, Offic. Arundb farfta 
maxima atro-rubens, C. B. Pin. 17. Theat. 274. Raii Hiſt." 2. 
1286. Hiſt, Oxon. 3. 220. Arundo nates froe furcta, craſſa 
& mayor, J. B. 2. 487. Arundo naſtos five furcta, crafſa & 
major, Calamus Toxicus Theopbrafti, Chab: 193. ar- 
da decima, Park. Theat. 1210. Naftos Cluſi, Ger, 34. Emac. 
37- THE WALKING-CANE. | | 
It is brought from India and Syria. Dale. - 585 
ARUNDO FARCTA FLAYA, 8 ic. C. B. Pin. 17. Theat. 
277. Raii Hiſt. 2, 1277, Hiſt. Oxon: 3: 221. Arundofarfta, 
Ger. 33: Emac. 37. Arundo fartta nona, Park. Theat, 1210. 
Arundo naſtos frue farcta, ſeu texica, & gracilis plitatilis, J. B. 
2. 487. Arundo naſtos, ERS foe toxica gracilis & plica- 
tilis Indica, Chab. 193: E DART-WEED. | 
It is brought from Syria, Dale. | 
ARUNDO FARCTA InDICa, Offic. Arundo furcta Indiæ 
Orientalis ſanguinem Draconis manans, Hift. Oxon. 3. 220. 
Raii Hiſt, 3. 615, THE DRAGON's-BLOOD CANE. 
BY in the Eaft- Indies. The Juice of the Fruit is 
call'd DRAGON's-BLOOD IN DROPS. a 
gon's-blood is to 


1 2 


The Method of making this ſort of Dra 
macerate the Fruit in warm Water, till the red Matter ſubfides 
to the Bottom of the Veſſel; then the Water is either evapo- 
rated, or pour'd off, and the red Subſtance remains concreted 
in the Veſſel. Of this the Chineſe are ſaid to make an excel- 
lent Varniſh. Dale. See SaxnGuis Draconis: K 

CALAMUS AROMATICUS. See Acokus vzxus. 
CALAMUS ASIATICUS. | See Acorvs AsiAricus. 

CALAMUS ODORATUS, Offi. KdaauS-, Dioſc. Ca- 
lamus Aromaticus, Chab. 199. Calamus Aromaticus uerus qui- 
buſdam, J. B. 2. 528. Calamus Aromaticus Syriacus, C. B. 
Pin. 17. Theat. 25 . - Calamus Aromaticus Matthioli, MAT- 
THIOLUS's A GMATICAL REED, Park. Theat. 
138. Arundo Syriaca aromatica, foliis ex adverſe fitis, Hiſt. 
. — . 221. Calamus odoratus, Camel. Syllab. 22. ARO- 
MATIC REED. Dale. 

Some imagine this to be the true Calamus Aromaticus of Dioſ- 
corides, of which he gives the following Account. 

It grows in India ; and the beſt is of a tawny Colour, full of 
Joints, and, when broken, flies abroad into many thin Splin- 
ters, has its Cavity full of Cobwebs, is of a whitiſh Colour, 
and, being chew'd, is of a viſcous, aſtringent, and ſomewhat 
acrimonious I a | 

Calamus Aromaticus, taken in a Potion, prqvokes Urine ; 
for which Reaſon, being boiled with Couc or the Seeds 
of Smallage, and the Decoction drank, it is good for the Drop- 
ſy, Diſorders of the Kidneys, the Strangury, and Ruptures: 

k, or uſed as a Peſſary, it provokes the Menſes. The 
Smoak thereof, either alone, or mix'd with Reſin of Turpen- 
tine, received into the Mouth through a Reed, cures a 
e 8 for Inſeſſions, and 21 s 

mus is alſo an Ingredient in Malagmas ; es to give 
a Fragrancy to Suffumigations. Dieſcorides, Lib. 1. Cap. 4 | 

The true Calamus, or rather the bitter Calamus, is a Reed 
the Thickneſs of a Quill, of two og. three Foot high, com- 
zr W green Leaves, and little 

ers of yellow Flowers. is little Reed in ſeveral 
Parts of the Levant, from whence it is brought, ſometimes 
whole, but generally in ſmall Bags of about a Foot 

ſe the largeſt which is freſh, cleanſed from the ſmall Root 
It is of a browniſh 


it is ſtale, the ſaid Pith will turn yellow; and 
after the Reed is broke, and you put it into your Mouth, it 
On CRY It is chiefly uſed for Venice Trea- 
met. & by. tas 
* CALAN DRA, 


. ** 
9 


CAL) 
en 
| CALATLE, from Cale, Wanton and ſhameleſs Perſons. 
EALAZIA. A prciow ge; Wh Spots like Hail. 
, CALWANDM. | The Name of a Plaſter in Ahrep/u:, 
i dn, Coleatar, Colcotar. Red Ink, Vittiol 


Alcali. Ruland. on. 

Sac AE UI 90 

The Calcaneum, or Os Calcis, is the largeſt Bone of the 
Foot, of which it makes the poſterior Part, and, in ſome mea- 
ſure, the Baſis. It is oblong, and very irregular, and may be 
divided into a Body, and two Apophyics, one great and ante- 
rior, the other ſmall lateral, and internal. | 
The Body of the Qs Calcis has ſix Sides, one poſterior, one 
anterior, one ſuperior, one inferior, and two lateral. 
The poſterior Side is broad, unequally convex, and, as it 
were, divided into two Portions; one ſuperior, ſmall, and po- 
liſh'd ; the other inferior, much larger, unequal, and rough, 
which, in Children, is an Epiphyſis, and may be named the 


Tuberoſity of the Os Calcis. lower Part of it is bent 
downward, and terminates in two Tubercles, or obtuſe Points, 
which belong rather to the inferior than to the poſterior Side of 


the Bone. 
The upper Side may be divided into two Parts, one poſterior 
and unequal, 6 brag ſmall Depreſſion; the other anterior, 
convex, and cartilaginous, proportion d to the great inferior 
Cavity of the A/tragalus. This Side is turn'd obliquely for- 
ward, and by this Obliquity becomes Part of the fore Side, 
the remaining Part of which is loſt in the anterior Apophyſis. 
The lower Side is narrow, and behind it lie the two I uber- 
cles, of which the internal is the biggeſt: 'They both ſerve for 
the Inſertion of the Aponeuroſis in the Soal { 
principally the biggeſt. | 
The two lateral Sides are continued over the anterior Apo- 
phyſis. The external is gently convex and unequal, cover'd 
— by the common Integuments and Ligaments. The internal 
is hollow'd and depreſs'd. 

The great or anterior Apophyſis lies in the ſame Direction 
with the Body, being a Continuation thereof. It has five Sides, 
or remarkable Parts ; and, were it not for the Body, it would 
9 5 1 e 5 "2 
The upper Side has an irr | 
which, together with that in the n the Allragalus, 
forms a conſiderable Foſſula. At its anterior Extremity there 
is a ſmall cartilaginous Surface, anſwering to one of thoſe in the 
Apophyſis of the Aftragalus. | 

he anterior Side of the Apophyſis is broad, oblique, carti- 

laginous, partly convex, and p concave, and articulated 
with a like Surface of the Os Cubordes; This is the fore Side 
7 the whole Os Calcit, when conſidered without any Divi- 
Sts: 
- The Outſide. of the A is very rough, being a Con- 
tinuation of the outer Side of the Body, with a Tubercle or 
Eminence at the Place where theſe two Sides meet, which, 
however, is not found in all Subjects. On the lower Part of 
this Tubercle is a 2 Surface, for the Paſſage of the 
Tendon of the Peronæus Longus Sometimes we ſee only ſome 
ſmall Veſtiges of this Eminence, and often none at all, We 
ſometimes meet with another ſmall cartilaginous 8 lower 
down, and more forward, near the anterior Extremity of the 
Apophyſis, for the Paſſage of the ſame Tendon. | The lower 
Side is.a Tuberoſity, continued from the Side of the Body, and 
deſigned for the Inſertion of Muſcles. 

The lateral Apophyſis is almoſt common to the Body, and to 
the great anterior Apophyſis, and increaſes the Cavity» on the 
Inſide of the Os Calcis. On its upper Part it has a very ſmooth 
cartilaginous Surface, articulated with one of the inferior. Sur- 
faces of the Aſtragalus. This Apophyſis is very low down, 
and its inferior Part is ſmooth for the Paſlage of I endons. 

The Os Calcis has four Cartilages, of which three are ſupe- 
rior, one large, and two ſmall, for its triple Articulation with 
the Aftragalus; the fourth is anterior, for the Os Cuboides, To 
theſe muſt be added a ſmall thin Cartilage, of a kind of 1 4 
i under the Tubercle on the Outſide of thi 

NEC. 1 = | 
2 lr Neate call'd the Tendo Achillis, is inſerted into 

ne. 75 
. CALCANTHOS, Calcanthum, in Nulandus, are put for 
Chalcanthum, the ſame as V1TRIOLUM, which fee. ; 
. CALCANTUM. A kind of Ink. Rulandus. — 

CALCAR. The ſame as CaLcanzun, which ſce. 

— CALCARIA. A fort of calcining Furnace in Glaſs-houſes, 
which is uſeful in making of Glaſs-work..  Ca/tellus. 

; ThE ns or Fornax Calcaria, is made in the manner of 
Fas p OL, * *, 


CALCADIS. White Vitriol, or, according to others, Sal into the 


the Foot, but per 


and fo call'd becauſe its Flower, — 


ſpur; 

{mbles Calcaria, or Spurs; Blancard; - | 
CALGCARIUS LAPIS, Offic. Schw. 970. 

65. Aldrov. Muſ. Metall. 945. Schrod. 348. Mer. Pin. 213; 


Saxum Cakarium, Worm. 45, Charlt, 
Calcaria, Kentm. 55; LIME-STONE, See CALx. 
Caytellus ſeems to think this Stone is ſometimes call'd Aſa/tus, 


dea . but I have never met with the Word in any other 


CALCATA., Yellow Ink. Fobnſon; 
CALCATAR. See Calc anton. | | 
. CALCATON.  Troches of Arſenic. Johnſon. 
CALCATREPOLA, Ab. The fame as CALctTRrA-s 
PA, Which ſee. N 
1 un The fame as DTTuIx tun, which 
CALCEDONIUS, for Caaictnowvus, which 
CALCENA, Calcenon, Calcenonia, .Calcinonia, 2 * 
in Paracelſus to expreſs a morbous tartareous Matter, or tur- 
tareous Calx. Paracelſ. de Tart. Lib. a. Cap. 1. k 
CALCEOl. Us P. Marie, Sacerdetis, our Lady's, or Prieſt's - 
Slipper, is a Species of A/iſma, having, in the Mi of its 
Flows, © Canopy reſembling that of a Calceolus, or Slip- 
. ard. 2 | 
 CALCETUS, Calcenonius, Galcenss; Paracelſus; Lib. 2. 
de Tartar: Tr. ſays, the Blood is Calertu, by which he means 
im ted with tartareous Particles. 
CHITHIOS, Verdegriſe. Alſo a Marcaſite. Jobn- 


ſon. | | 
CALCHOIDES Officula, The ſame as Cunzirormiy 


Os81cuLA, which ſee. Blancard. 
2 CALCIDICUM. | A Medicine prepared of Arſenic, 
US. 


CALCIFRAGA, Breakſtane. An Epithet given to the 
Herb Scolopendrium, or. Spleenwort, in Ser ibonius — No. 


150. b 
CALCIGRADUS, rann, from #igne, the Heel, and 


Baive, to go, in Hippocrates, wet » is one who, in W 
ing, lays much Streſs upon the Heels. Fygſius. 
CALCINATIO. CALX. ou 


CALCINATUM majus, is whatſoever is dulcified by the 
8 Art, which was not ſo by Nature ; ſuch are dulci- 
fied Mercury, Lead, Anima Plumbi, Salts, and the like Sub- 
ſtances, which are very ſpeedily conſolidated; Johnſon, 

CALCINATUM MAJUS POTERIH, is nothing but 
Mercury diſſolved in Aqua-fortis, and precipitated with falt 
Water. This Preparation Poterius uſed with great Succeſs in 
the Cure of obſtinate Ulcers. Atmuller, Lib; 1: 0. 516. 

_ CALCINATUM minus, is any thing which is ſweet by 
Nature, without Edulcoration, ſpeed eures; as Sugar, 
Manns, Tereniabin, Noſtoch, (ſorts of wild Honey) and the 
1 Joon on. | ; 

. CALCINON,  Rulandus and Fobn/on ſeem to make it 
the ana 2 Calcinatio, when all ay of it ia, r Calci- 
non, Leverbera u two- 4 Calcination 
ſo Call, and — | ery 
_ CALCITARI, Sal Alcali, Alkael. Rulandus. Tohnſon, | 
CALCITEA, Dragantum (Vitriol). Fohnſon. 

CALCITEOSA, — Rulandus. | 

CALCITHOS, Verdegriſe. Rulandus. 1 

CALCITRAPA. | Dale takes Notice o two Plants which 
are call'd by this Name. The firſt is the * 
1. Carduus flellatus, Offic. Ger. 1003- Emac, 1166. 


Schw. 250. Raii Hiſt. 1. 317. Synop. 87. Carduus fidllatus 
oliis Papaveriz erratici, Fl B. 387. Dil App- 1 7 — 
55. Tourn. Inſt. 


ellatus five Calcitrapa, J. B. 3. 89. Chab. 358. 
4 . *. allen, fue Cb vulgaris, Park. 989. 
6 e capite longis aculeis flellatim na ſcentibus ar- 
mato, Hiſt. p + 144+ Jacea /tellata, folio Papaveris 
erratici, Boerh. Ind. A. 140. Herm. Flo. 4. 40. Crupina 
capite 4 — Papaveris erratici, Dill. Nov. Plant. 5 


1 . - "SF 
Tbe Root of the Star-thiftle is ſingle, about a Finger thick, 
and ing deep into the Ground, of 2 whitiſh Colour, 
having a pretty thick cortical Part. lower Leaves grow 


rv deg egcompaſling the Root in a Circle, 2 
11 % | 


2 


ſion of the Stalks. The Flowers thick upon 
conſiſting of reddiſh} or ſiſtular Flowers, comi 


— grows near Highways, and upon Commons; and flowers 
une. | 


Its Leaves are very bitter, and give a faint Tincture of Red 
to the blue Paper; the Root gives it a deeper, and has the 
Taſte of an Artichoke. The Star-1hi/?le contains a Salt very 
like that which is natural in the Earth ; for its Solution is very 
bitter, and loaded with Sal Ammoniac and Nitre. It is likely, 
that the Sal Ammoniac predominates in this Plant ; for the Ni- 
tre makes no Impreſſion upon the blue Paper, whereas the Sal 
Ammoniac reddens it conſiderably : That which is found in this 
Plant is join'd with a conſiderable Quantity of Sulphur and 
Earth; thus the Star-thiſtle is — gms vulnerary, and ape- 
ritive. For an Intermitting Fever they give to drink, at the 
Beginning of the Fit, four or fix Ounces of its Juice. It re- 
moves the Webs of the Eyes, and cures Wounds. 

M. De Lamoignon, Intendant of Languedoc, has been willin 
the Public ſhould enjoy the Benefit of a Remedy, by whic 
he was cured of a troubleſome Nephritic Colic, with which he 
was often afflicted. The Remedy, as it was printed at Mont- 
polier, by bis Order, is as follows: | 


The 28th Day of the Moon, every Month, drink, early in 
the Morning, a Glaſs of good White-wine, in which has 


been infuſed a Dram of the firſt Bark of the Root of Star- 
thifile, gather'd about the End of September. This Bark 
is a ſmall Skin, very fine, brown without, and white 
within. It is dried in the Shade, and reduced to a very 
fine Powder. The Evening before you take this Medicine, 
put in a Gallon of Water a Handful of Pellitory, a Dram 
of Saſſafras-wood, as much of Aniſe, and a Penyworth of 
fine Cinnamon ; ſeeth it over a clear Fire for a Quar- 
ter of an Hour; then remove it from the Fire, cover it 
well with its Lid, and with Paper; and ſet it upon hot 
Aſhes. The next Day ſet the Pot again before a clear 
Fire, and make it ſeeth for half a Quarter of an Hour; 
after which put two Ounces of powder'd Sugar-candy in a 
Silver Porringer, and upon ir the Infufion, ftrain'd 
thro* a Linen Cloth, with the Expreſſion of the Fœces; 
when the Sugar is diſſolved, let the Patient drink it as hot 
as he can, and take nothing elſe for three Hours ; which 
muſt be obſerved alſo after taking the firſt Medicine. The 
Uſe of theſe Medicines requires no particular Regimen. 


Camerarius affirms, that at Francfort they make uſe of the 
Root of Star-thiftle, inſtead of that of Eryngo: It is employ'd 
in aperitive Ptiſans and Broths, One Dram of the Seed of 
Star-thiftle, infuſed in a Glaſs of White-wine, takes away the 


viſcid Matter which obſtructs the Urinary Paſſages. Martyn's 
N | 

A Water diſtil'd from the Flower, or the Seeds in Powder, 
are faid to expel the Stone, Ihe Root is ſaid to be in flow 


Fevers, and to purge the Body of il} Humours. le. 

2. Caltitrapa, Offic. Carduus flellatus luteus, foliis 5 0 
C. B. Pin. 387. Raii Synop. 3. * Tourn. Inſt. 440. Elem. 
Bot. 349. Cardwuns Selftitialis, Ger. 1003. Emac. 1166. Mer. 
Pin. 2 q . 2 * itialis 2 — Park. Theat. 989. 
Spina Solftitialis, J. B. 3. go. Raii Hiſt, 1. 317. Jaca flel- 
lata, Spina Let ae, olits Cyant, beak Flor lip 40. 
Boerh. Ind. A. 141. Jacea lutea, capite ſpinoſo minori, Hort. 
Lugd. Bat, 332. Leucacantha weterum, Garduns vel Spina 
Sth „ Chab. SAINT BARNABV's THI . 

ale. 

Geſner affirms, that it is good for the Jaundice : Camerarius 
ſays the ſame thing; and commends it in all forts of Obſtru- 
ions, for the Cachexy, Dropſy, Pleuriſy, and Sciatica. Mar- 
. bs era deoſtru lihontriptic and is faid 

t is 'd aperient, ent, li ic 3 is 
3 the Fervor of the Blood. Date. 

CALCOCOS, Braſs. Rulandus. | 

CALCOIDEA © + Three little Bones belonging to 
the Ancle, ſo call'd by Fallopius, and are the fame with the 
Officula Cuneiformia. - | | 

CALCOKEUMENOS, Burnt Copper. Rulandvus. 

CALCULIFRAGUS, Ned, , Stone-breaking, Li- 


thontriptic. | 
CALCULOSUS. AMiQed with the Calculzs, or Stone. 
CALCULUS. -- 
The Lithiafis in Greek, Calculus in Latin, the Storie in Eng- 


' conſiderable enough to incommode and obſtruct the Ki 


i? 


or - Yet theſe are not the only Parts in whi 
are generated; for we find Stones, and ftony Concretions, in 


Body, and 
& 5 . gre es Notice of « Shane in the & 
ich render d t 


generated in the Gall- bladder. Liſler Notice of Stones 
generated in the Yeficuls Seminales ; and I b taken ſmall 
ones out of the Profiate, to the Number of twenty or 


xander Trallianus relates a Cafe of a Perſon who cough'd 
up 17 and I ay a wan 9 who was 
many Y ears ago to be in a deep Conſumption; but, u 
coughing up » tone, near a 1 
ver d her Health perfectly. . Freind fays, That of ſuch 
Stones, cough'd up, he had ſeen ſeveral, and ſome as big as a 
Filbert, where no Signs of a Conſumption appear'd, only there 
continued an inveterate ne he knew, who had 
brought up four or five ſuch, at long Diſtances of Time, _ 

e may therefore conceive, that if any ſmall indiſſoluble 
Subſtance is fix d in any Part of the Body whatever, a ſtony 
Cruſt ſoon forms itſelf upon it, either more or lefs. If ſuch a 
Concretion of the earthy Parts of the Blood happens at the 
Extremities of the Urinary Ducts, where open into the 
Kidneys, and forms a ſmall Grain of Sand, ariſes the 
Stone in the Kidneys, which, increaſing daily, in time grows 

* 
and bring away a Part of its Subſtance in the Form of —— 

Concretions, Pus, Caruncles, or Skins, till at laſt it corrupts 
the Whole, exciting bloody, purulent, and fetid Urine; and 
ſometimes an Inflammation, and confequent Exulceration, of 
the adjacent Parts, 

When this is by any Cauſe whatever remov'd from its native 
Place into the Pelvis of the Kidney, and from thence into any 
Part of the Courſe of the Ureter, or its Entrance into the 
Bladder, it frequently intercepts the Urine, and cauſes an acute 
inflammatory Pain. 

When the Stone is convey'd into the Bladder thro* the Ure- 
ters, it is often expel'd from thence, and diſcharg'd by the 
Urethra. But, if it remains in the Bladder, the earthy Parts 
of the Urine adhere to it, and increaſe its Bulk, forming upon 
it various Strata, which are ſometimes red, ſometimes white, 
aſh- colour d, or azure, the Nucleus which fell from the Kid- 
neys always remaining red. And it appears, by Chymical Ex- 
periments made upon Stones, that thoſe of an Azure-colour are 
the moſt indiffoluble, the Aſh-colour'd next, the White next, 
and that the Red are moſt eaſily diſſolv'd. | 

The Symptoms of a Stone in the Kidneys are, an obtuſe 
Pain at the Region of the Kidneys; a Diſcharge of bloody 
Urine after any conſiderable Motion of the Body, eſpecially in 
a Coach upon ſtony Roads; gravelly fmall Stones, 5 
or Filaments, diſcharg'd with the Urine. Boerh. Aph. 

As the Account Aretæus gives of Nephritic Complaints is, 
perhaps, inferior to none, I ſhall give it in this Place, in order 
to make up the Deficiencies of Boerhaave's. | 

The Kidneys are of a glandulous Confiſtence, and of a red 
Colour, in which reſpe& they are more like the Liver than the 
Breafts or Teſticles; for theſe, tho* glandular Subſtances, are 
more white. The Shape of the Kidneys is like that of the 
Tefticles, only flatter, and more incurvated. Within them 
are ſmall narrow Sinuſes, which ſerve for the Percolation of 
Urine ; and from them proceed two nervous Ducts, one from 
each Kidney, like Pipes, which are inſerted into the Bladder, 
one on each Side, and convey the Urine, by equal Paſſages, on 
each Side, from the Kidneys to the Bladder. 

The Kidneys, and their Ge or Ducts, before-mention'd, 
are ſubject to many and various Diſorders, ſome of which are 
acute, and deftroy the Patient in a ſhort time ; ſuch are Hz- 
morrhages, Fevers, and Inflammations ; others are chronical, 
but mortal and incurable, and, after ing the Body, 
come to one common Period with the Life of the Fatient. Ot 
this kind are Abſceſſes, Ulcers, Stone, and, from hence, 
bloody Urine. Ulcers proceed from Abſceſſes, but are always 
extremely tedious, and difficult of Cure. 

The tion of Stones is very flow, but the Fit very 
painful, from the Obſtruction of the Paſſages ; and, which is 
the moſt diſmal Circumſtance, the Urine is ſupprefſed. If 
many ſmall Stones, compreſſed together, or but one 
Stone, ſtop up the Paſſage, and this be the Caſe with 
to both Kidneys, Death muſt neceſſarily follow in a few Days, 
from the Suppreffion of the Urine, and the Diſtention of the 
Parts. Nature, indeed, has taken care to form the Sinuſes of 
the Kidneys of an oblong Figure, and of equal 1 with 
the Ureters, and larger than ſmall Stones, with an Intent thag 
if ſuch Concretions ſhould be ted in the Parts, 

might find an eaſy Deſcent into the Bladder. For the 
ſame Reaſon'the Stones are of an oblong Figure, fince they are 
generally found ſticking in the Ureters ; and ſuch as are of an 

uneven 


CAL. 

unevetr „ne ſhender it che fore Pürt, beczuſe of "the 
N of the Ureters, but thicker in the binder Part; Be- 
Stones are only in the Kidneys,” and that when very 
much diſtemper'd with Heat, and Have rio Seat in the Ufeters ; 
into which, however, the Gravel falling, is both a Sign, ad 
the Mattet, of the Diſeuſe. If the Sinus of the Kidney be ob- 
ſtructed with a Stone of conſiderable Bigneſs, there ariſes x Pain 

iti the Loins about the Muſcles calPd P, which extends i 
to the middle Rib, ſo as to caufe the Diſeaſe to be oftentime 
miſtaken for a Pleuriſy ; there is 4 Senſe of Weight upon the 
Hip; the Patient bends forwards with Difficulty, and can ſcarce- 
move his Back; he kbours under ſevere Gripings, Which are 
tended with a Senfation of Heavinefs, and remove from one 
Place to another, becauſe of the Convolutions of the Inteſtine. 
If there be a Redundancy of Urine, the Parts are diſtended, 
and the Patient is tormented with a Defire to make Water, like 
a Woman in Travail, He becomes fill'd with Flatulencies, 
which are not readily mer ; a biting and dry Fever ſeizes 
him; his Tongue is parch'd, his Belly conftipated, and his 
Body waſted ; he loaths all Food, or, if he takes any Suſte- 
nance, it is with , Difficulty that he digeſts it, or receives 
any Refreſhment it. If a Stone falls into an Ureter, it 
. Faiſes a Shivering, as from Cold, and the Progreſs of the Stone 
is felt, attended with a violent Pain. If a Stone falls into the 
Bladder, there is a plentiful Diſcharge of aqueous Urine, the 
Belly is evacuated, Flatulencies are expel'd, the Stomach is 
eaſy,” there are Eructations, and the Patient is freed from thoſe 
Evils which before moleſted him. If the Ureter be lacerated 
by the Stone, Blood ſometimes pr off with the Urine. An- 
other Pain commeuces, when Kean paſſes thro” the Ure- 
thra ; for, if it is larger than that Fanal, it is there detained 
for a long time ; mean while the Nader is f. d, and there is 
a total Suppreſſion of the Urine, attended with a moſt torment- 
ing Pain; for even the Ureters ate full. "Thecrooked Stones are 
moſt painful in their Paſſage ; for I have ſeen ſome which have 
bended like a Hook, and have obſerv'd Calloſities in the Ure- 
thra ; but theſe Stones are, for the moſt part, form'd into an 
Figure, according to the Shape of the Paſſage. As to 
the Colour of theſe Stones, ſome are white, like Chalk, and 
theſe are commonly found in Children ; others are yellow, like 
Saffron, and gen afflict old Perſons, who are alfo moſt 
ſabje& to the e in the Kidneys, as Children are to the Stone 
in the Bladder. There are two Cauſes. of the Concretion of 
theſe Stones : In Perſons, the Coldneſs of their Bodies, 
and the Thickneſs of their Blood; for Cold ſooneſt cauſes a Con- 
cretion of thick Matter. A Proof of this is, that the Waters 
of naturally hot Springs are by Cold congeal'd into a callous 
fort of Stone. In Children, the Generation of the Stone is 
owing to much ſlimy Matter, which the Blood, like Fire, tor- 
refies, and reduces to a ſtony Conſiſtence. Such are the Diſ- 

orders which are conſequent to the Generation of a Stone. 

Some, at certain Seaſons, make bloody Urine, in which re- 
this Diſeaſe is like the Hzmorchoids, and induces a like 
it of Body. Perſons thus affected are of a pale Colour, 
lazy, unfit for Buſineſs, and have neither Appetite * 2 
ftion, After their periodical Hzmorrhage, they become lan- 
id and paralytic in their Limbs, but Ighter and freer in their 
Heads : But, if they miſs their uſual Evacuation, they are 
troubled with a Pain in the Head, a Dimneſs of Sight, a Sco- 
tomia, and Vertigo ; whence become epileptic, others 
bloated, blind, and hydropical ; others grow melancholy, or 
ytic : And theſe are the Effects which proceed from a Re- 
tention of the Blood which uſed to be evacuated. If the Blood 
flows from the Kidneys, it is uſually diſcharg'd pure, and un- 
ix'd with the Urine, out of the der. Sometimes it ruſhes 
on a ſudden, in a full Stream, from a Rupture of the Kidneys, 
and congeals into Clots ; ſometimes it congeals in the Bladder. 
as if it were out of the Body, and thereby cauſes a terrible Sup- 
eſſion of Urine. A Rupture is ſucceeded by invetefate and 
— Ulcers. The Signs of an Ulcer are, the voiding of a 
Coat, or thin reddiſh Membrane, like a Spider's Web, or white 
Pus with the Urine, ſometimes pure and unmix d, and, at other 
times, mix'd with the Urine, The Signs of the Formation of 
an Abſceſs are, a Fever and Shiverings in the Evening, with 
Pains and Itchings about the Loins. An Abſceſs is known to 
be broken b coming off of purulent fleſhy Clots, and 
white Pus. Ulcers are of the biting Kind, and ſometimes 
pure, ſometimes foul, which is known by the Pus, and from 
> aro, ſometimes an ill Smell, at other times none 
at All. | 
The Spring generates Hzmorrhages and Abſceſſes ; the 
Winter and Autumn, the Stone and Gravel. If an Ulcer 
ſucceeds the Stone, the Diſeaſe becomes incurable, and the 
Patient falls into a Confumption, which ſoon terminates in 

Death. Aretæus reg all. N c · xte. rel. Lib. 2. Cap. 3. 


From ALEXANDER TRALLIANUS. 
Stones in the Ki are of a thick and viſcid 
Matter, too much bak d or torrefy'd by the igneous Heat of 


4 


c 


ofe Parts fo tat the crater what Caſe of the Stonk is a f 
18 Ala efficierit Cauſe an ignecus Fervency ; for. 
fac wit” the Help of Fire,” de Potters make thei 
Veſſels, in fach a munner as do be indiffolubfe by Water. . 

| nt the ion 
groſs Matter in the Kidney, and to r 
Parts free from that igneous and intemperate Heat ; for 
dut either of theſe, no ſuch thing 48 & Stone can be generated. 
Tou ought to be very careful in your Eximidation, w. 5 
a Pain proceeds from the Stone, or not ; for the Game Sym- 
happen to thoſe who are afflicted with the Colic, as to 
thoſe who labour under the Stone; and it is no eaſy Matter, 
eſpecially in the Beginning to diſtinguiſh one from the other 
the Signs. In both Affectzons the Patients are moleſted with 
omiting and Coftivineſs, with Flatulencies and Diſtentions; 
which extend fo far as to affect even the Stomach and Liver. 
But tho“ they have the fame Symptoms in common, a Man 
who is Maſter of his Bufinefs will know how to diſtinguiſh. 
them; for, in the Colic, the Vomitings are mote, — the 
Matter ejected crude and pituitous 3 the Belly alſo. is more 
bound, and the Flatulencies more retain'd : But, in the 
of the — it is otherwiſe ; for oftentimes they have the 
Benefit of a Stool by the Uſe of proper Remedies, and ſome- 
times break Wind, and evacuate 


wawards, without the 
flep of Medicine, which never happens in the Colie. The 
rine ought alſo to be nicely inſpected, in which you will per- 
ceive a very conſiderable Difference ; for, in the Colic, it has 
a more pituitous, as well as more copious, Sediment; but, in 
the Stone of the Kidneys, it has leſs Sediment, and, upon a 
careful Examination, you may diſcover ſandy Particles therein, 
which are not found in the Urine of thoſe affected with the 
prone The * = 8 = of .* is not 2 
more ſevere, but fix* ci one Place, which does 
happen in the Colic. Mexander Tralliaaus, L. 9. C. 4 


From Lommivs, 


The Pain proceeding from the Stone in the Kidneys may be 
known by the llowing Sins There is a moſt —＋ and Sor 

t Senſation in the Kidney, as if a Thorn were fix'd in it, 
which ſettles in that Part, without ſhifting, except that ſome- 
times it communicates itſelf thro* the Groin towards the Hip, 
or the neighbouring Teſticle : There is no external Tumor: 
The Patient cannot bend his Back without Difficulty : The 
Leg on the fame Side with the affected Kidney is ſometimes 
contracted, ſometimes, as it were, benumb'd : There are fre- 
one Eructations, with a great Loathing of Food, When the 

ains are very intenſe, the Patient is ſeiz d with Vomiting 

firſt of Phlegm, ſoon after of yellow Bile, and, at laft, of 
zruginous Bike ; after which the Pain is mitigated. The Belly, 
in this Diſorder, is conſtipated, and, by —— upon the Kid- 
ney with the contain'd Fœces or Flatulences, wgments the Pain: 
But, if it happens to be evacuated, a ſort of bilious Matter, toge- 
ther with Wind, is diſcharg'd. When the Patient lies on 
affected Part, or while he is faſting, the Pain is mitigated ; 
but, when he lies on the contr ide, or after a full a 
when the Food begins to deſcend towards the Inteſtines, the 
Pains and Diſorder are exaſperated, 

At the Approach of the Fit, the Urine is little in Quantity, 
thin, and aqueous ; and- ſoon after, as. the Pain increaſes, is 
frequently utterly ſuppreſs'd, till the Stone being diſcharg'd 
from the urinary Paſſage, which the Greeks call n, (Ureter) 
a great Quantity of thick Urine comes off, which depoſits 4 

deal of Sand, and ſometimes large rough Stones, or Frag- 
ments of Stones ; ſometimes the Urine appears with Bubbles, 
and has an ill Smell ; ſometimes comes away es and 
in ſmall Quantities, attended with a ſcalding Heat ; oftentimes 
it brings away what is like Blood with it, eſpecially after Labour, 
or hard Riding. They who are obnoxious to this Diſeaſe, have 
for a long time, diſcharg'd a thick reddiſh Urine, with a den 
and tenacious Spume, which ſometimes depoſits a red, fandy, 
and ſomewhat viſcous Sediment; ſometimes it continues foul, 
and, if ſtrain'd thro' a Woollen Cloth, leaves a Subſtance like 
the Sediment before-mention'd. This kind of Urine often 
paſſes off, for many Years . 4 without any Inconveni- 
ence, without any Pain in the Kidneys, or any other Symptom 
of the Stone ; when, _— , and all on a ſudden the 
Kidney is ſeiz'd with a moſt acute Pain, and, at the fame time, 
the Belly is conſtipated, and the Leg on the ſame Side with the 
affected Kidney taken with a Numbneſs, The Pain often re- 
mits, and returns at pretty long Intervals, and ſometimes with- 
out diſcharging any Stone, but a thick and turbid Urine, and, 
perhaps, after hard Riding, a bloody one. And, indeed, the 
voiding bloody Urine often ſhews the Stone in the Kidneys, 
when there is no Pain, nor any other Mark by which it can be 


known, or ſo much as ſuſpected. 


When the Pain is ſucceeded by an Excretion of the Stone 
from the Kidney, the ſame, falling into the Head of the Ureter, 
cauſes a Diſcharge of thin wateriſh Urine, in a ſmall Quantity 
or, which often ha totally 45 the fame. Put i 
the Stone ſhould happen to be repreſſed into the Cavity of the 
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idney, or at leaſt, if it penetrates into the Bladder, there 

llows an Evacuation of ſuch Urine as was before deſcrib'd ; 
ſo that I am of Opinion, that Hippocrates was in the right, when 
he ſaid, that a ſudden Pain of the Kidneys, with a Suppreſſion 
of Urine, prognoſticated a Diſcharge of Stones or thick Urine. 
The Stone is often ſo big as not to be expel d from the Subſtance 
of the Kidneys, in which it was generated, into their Cavity; 
and, durin Lak time, the Patient feels little or no Pain, but 
makes a vie „ foul, reddiſh Water, as above deſcrib'd. 
But aftet violent Exerciſe, or hard Riding, not only ſuch kind 
of Urine is diſcharg'd, but a bloody Urine, which depoſits a 

umous Concretion of a Subſtance like Blood. When the 
ne is remov'd into the void Space, or Cavity, of the Kid- 
ney, if it be large, and tend downwards, it ſtops the Ureter, 
and intercepts the Paſſage of the Urine, in ſuch a manner that 
but very little, and ſuch as is of a thin and aqueous Subſtance, 
can be diſcharg'd ; ſuch a Stone, at the ſame time, excites a 
very ſharp Pain, But when the Stone, tho* deſcended into the 
Ureter, is too ſmall to cauſe a conſiderable Stoppage of the 
Urine, or when large, and newly remov'd from the Subſtance 
into the Cavity of the Kidney, and it has not 7 plied itſelf 
to the Beginning of the Ureter, there paſſes off a thick foul, 
red, or a dark, and ſomewhat livid Urine. | 
Smooth and round Stones are not ſo difficult to be diſcharg'd, 
as oblong and rough ones ; but all are not of the ſame Bigneſs, 
igure, or Roughneſs, Perſons who have been long troubled 
with Pains in the Kidneys, and have their urinary Paſlages pretty 
open, are, for that Reaſon, tormented with large Stones, but 
not with thoſe of a moderate Size; whereas thoſe who are but 
newly affected with this Diſorder, or, at leaſt, have ſeldom 
deen pain'd, ſuffer ſeverely from the leaſt Stone. 

The Stones of the Kidneys are, almoſt all of them, of a red- 
diſh Colour, tho* purulent Kidneys dif alſo white ones; 
black and pale Stones have alſo been obſerv'd. In this Affection, 
the more aqueous the Urine is, and the longer it ſo continues, 
and the leſs Sediment it has, the harder, you may affure your- 
ſelf, are the Stones in the Kidneys, the more confirm'd, and 
the more obſtinate in reſiſting Remedies ; tho' Urine ſeldom 
comes off clear from thoſe who are ſubject to great Pains of the 
Kidneys. Fat and aged Perſons are moſt frequently afflicted 
with this Diſtemper; it ſeldom or never happens to Children, 
and rarely to adult Youth, It ſeldom alſo moleſts thoſe who 
frequently vomit, and are not ſubject to be coſtive. As all 
Diforders in old Perſons are very difficult to be cur'd, ſo this, 
of which we have been ſpeaking, admits of no Cure at all. 
The ſame is hereditary to a greater Degree than all other Diſ- 
tempers ; ſo that a Man ſeldom or never eſcapes the Torment 
of the Stone, who was, on account of his Parents, by Nature 
ſubjected to this Diſeaſe from his Birth. Lommius, Med. Ob}. 


From HOFFMAN. 


The Word Calculus, among the antient Romans, had a great 
many different Ideas affix'd to it: Thus it ſignify'd a ſmall 
Pebble or Gravel-ſtone, a Cheſs-man, a Counter, and, by a 
Metonymy, an Accompt or Computation, a Doubt or Diffi- 
culty, a Sentence of Abſolution or Condemnation, as alſo a 
Vote or Suffrage ; but, by Phyſicians, this Word is appro- 

riated - to Stones form'd and generated in the human 
Mbeſe are produc'd in various Parts; in the Stomach, for In- 
ſtance, in the Gall-bladder, in the Liver, in the Lungs, and in 
the Interſtices of the Muſcles in almoſt every Part of the Body ; 
but no-where do they produce ſuch = Conſequences, or 
excite ſuch intolerable Pains, as when lodg'd in the Kidneys, 
the Ureters, and urinary Bladder. 

As the Pain, riſing from a Stone ſlipping from the Kidneys into 
the Ureters, is the moſt intenſe and racking that can poſſibly 
afflict Mank ind; fo, upon its firſt ſeizing the Patient, it often 
happens, that it is with Difficulty diſtinguiſh'd from other acute 
Pains of the lumbar Region. 

'Tis a Notion as falſe and abſurd, as tis common and popu- 
lar, that when any one is ſeiz'd with Pains about his Loins, he 


muſt therefore be afflicted with the Stone in the Kidneys ; fince, 


in that Region, there are ſeveral Parts highly ſenſible of Pain, 


and ſuſceptible of Injury ; ſuch as the external and internal 


Muſcles of the Loins, the nervous Ligaments of the lumbar 
Vertebræ, the ſuperior meſenteric Plexus of Nerves, a Branch 
of the ſuperior meſeraic Artery, and, in their Neighbourhood, 
the winding Extremity of the Inteſtinum Duodenum, and the 
Sigmoide Flexure of the Colon; in all which Parts, when either 
too much diſtended, or compreſſed, by the Stagnation of an 
impure bloody, or ſerous Humour, very terrible Pains are excited. 
Sometimes alſo a Rheumatiſm, ſeizing theſe Parts, produces 
Pains ſo racking and intolerable, that the miſerable Patient, as 
if his Loins were cut in the Middle, bends forward, and cannot 


raiſe himſelf up. The ſame Symptom may alſo be produc'd,- 


if by a Fall, or lifting any great Burden, the Vertebrz 
erves are remoy'd ever ſo little from their natural and proper 
Situatioh, Too large a Quantity of Blood ſtagnating about the 
meſenteric Plexus, and emulgent Arteries, in plethoric Habits, 
and in thoſe who are ſubject to the Hamorrhoids, or, in other 


, "0 
d 


y excites a violent Pain in 


by eee the Foot alone, or by. diſcutient nitroug 
owders. 

But it very often happens, that the Colic is miſtaken for a Pain 
produc'd by the Stone ; for, when the Flexure of the Colon, 
which lies near the Loins, is either too much diſtended with 
Flatulencies, or ſpaſmodically conſtricted, a violent Pain is not 


only produc'd in the Region of the Loins, but alſo paſſes to the 
Præcordia, excites a Nauſea and ing, prevents the Diſ- 
ive, and racks the 


crys * Urine, 8 the Patient 
whole Abdomen with Pains as ſevere as thoſe generally ariſing 
from the Stone. But ſince this ſpaſmodic Pain is not — 
fix d, but rather 2 and of ſuch a Nature as to b 
eatly reliev'd by the Injection of emollient Clyſters, the ſxilfu 
yſician may, from theſe Circumſtances, eaſily diſtinguiſh it 
from the Pain ariſing from the Stone, which bears down more 
werfully, does not waſte the Strength ſo much, and remits at 
ntervals, ſo that the Patient can 1 riſe, and walk 
about, which does not happen in the Colic. Beſides, if the 
Pain ariſes from the Stone, the Vomiting and Nauſea are 
eater when the Stomach is than at other times ; a Titil- 
ation, and pricking kind of Pain, are alſo felt in the Urethra 
and Glans; the Urine is loaded with Sand, the Teſticle is re- 
trated, the Thigh ſeiz d with a Stupor, and the Side itſelf con- 
8 J none of which Symptoms are obſery'd to attend thü- 
-olic, 

"Tis to be obſery'd, that Stones of a very Size, with 
conſiderable Branches riſing from them, may be lodg'd in the 
Subſtance of the Kidneys for ſome Years, without creating any 
great Pain or Uneaſineſs ta*the Patient; but, as ſoon as they 
are remov'd from their former Seat, and falling into thoſe nar- 
row, nervous, and muſcular Ducts, call'd the Ureters, ſeck a 
Paſſage thro* them into the Bladder, the moſt terrible Symptoms 
forthwith appear: So that the Ureters themſelves may be the 
fix'd and genuine Seat of Pairs ariſing from the Stone; but 
theſe Pains are more or leſs intenſe, according as the nervous 
Coats of theſe Canals are more or leſs diſtended by the Bulk, or 
irritated by the Rennes, of the Stones which ſhall happen to 
be lodg'd in them. Theſe Pains are ſometimes ſo ſevere and in- 
tenſe, that, beſides a Shivering and Refrigeration of the Extre- 


mities, they alſo excite a Nauſea, a Vomiting, a ſpaſmodic 


Conſtriction of the Præcordia, a difficult Diſcharge of the 
Urine, a Stricture of the Belly, an Uneaſineſs in Breathing, a 
* of the Leg, a Retraction of the Teſticle to the Os Pubis, 
Reſtleſneſs, incredible Loſs of Strength, a Syncope, and even 
38 Fits; at other times they bring on a Suppreſſion of 
rine, which proves fatal to the Patient. I have ſometimes 
obſery'd Patients complain, that felt ſuch a Pain as if one 
was continually inflicting a deep Wound all along the Spine, 
near the Bladder ; and, in theſe Caſes, when the Patients were 
laid open after their Death, the Ureters appear'd diſtended and 
turgid like a Pudding, by the 3 of Urine which 
had been deny d a Paſlage into the Bladder, on account of a Stone 
lodged in the Ureter, near its Inſertion into that Organ. 

* Tis confirm'd by Obſervation and Experience, that a Stone 
has ſometimes been lodg'd for a long time in the Ureter without 
creating any great Pain, or intercepting the Paſſage of the Urine ; 
after which the Pain has ſeiz'd the Patient unexpectedly, and 
brought along with it Loathing of Food, Nauſea, Vomiting, 
and Interception of Urine. This Phenomenon has, in all Pro- 
bability, been owing to the Situation of the Stone being 
chang'd by ſome Accident, ſo as, by its Roughneſs and Inequa- 
lity, to prove more offenſive to the nervous Coat of the Ure- 
ter. Nor is this Diſorder univerſally accompanied with the 
ſame Train of Symptoms; for, as Eraſmus ſays of the Stone 
with which he himſelf was afflicted, in his Epiſtle to Perck- 
meyerus, It transforms itſelf into Shapes ſo unlike thoſe it 
formerly bore, that one would really believe it to be another 
„ Diſorder ; one Set of Symptoms attends its Beginning; 
another appears in its Progreſs ; it ſometimes remains fix d, 
and ſometimes changes its Seat.” 

"© _ — woe our Attention, that Stones are 
more frequently in the Left, than in the Right Kidn 
hence it happens, that Pains ariſing from the Weste the. Kd. 
neys are obſerv'd to happen more commonly in the Left than 
in the Right Side. This is confirm'd by Carolus Piſo, in Tract. 
de Morbis ex ſeroſa colluv. oriund. where he affirms, that 
« among an hundred labouring under the Stone of the Kid- 
cc 2 eighty and more have the fatal Cauſe of their Diſ- 
« order lodg'd in their Left Kidney.” Nor is the Reaſon of 
this Phenomenon ſo much a Myſtery as at firſt it may appear; 
for in the Veſſels of the Right Kidney, which is cover'd with 
that 8 the Liver, and cheriſh'd with a more conſi- 
derable Warmth than the Left, the Circulation of the Blood 
is quicker, and the Separation of the urinous Serum more 

edily perform'd. Hence a Stagnation of the Blood and 

tine cannot ſo readily happen in this as in the Left _— 
| wWw 


* 


e 
which; being encompailed by the Flexure of the Colon, is more 
compreſſed in conſequence of a frequent Stagnation of Flatu- 
lencies. Hence it happens, that the i 
Blood thro' the compreſſed Veſſels renders the Percolation of 
the Urine thro' the Tubes more difficult; brings on a 


edy Stagnation in them, and conſequent! a Founda- 
r 


r the Separation and n of a tartareous or cal- 
careous Matter. | = 
"Tis equall remarkable, and equally confirm'd by E N. 


ences. that a e which has long remain'd in the Parenchyma 
of the, Kidneys, or in the Pelvis, may be remov'd from its 
former Seat, and thruſt into the Origin of the Ureters, by va- 
ious Cauſes ; the principal of which are, violent Perturba- 


lows of Mind in conſequence of indulging the Sallies of Paſ- the 
vehement and ſudden , Commotions of the Body, by 


eſtation or Riding; and particularly the penetrating Cold of 
Jortherly Winds admitted to the Loins ; as alſo a too liberal 
Uſe: of EE Fg ſuch as F tions of Turpentine and 
Juniper, generally, tho?. abſurd Ys gat; by ſome Phyſi- 
cians, as Preſervatives againſt the Stone. I have alſo often 
obſerv'd, that flatulent Colics, and the Spaſms with which the 
ypochondriac, the Hyſteric, and, ſuch as are ſubject to the 
Emorrhoids; are commonly afflicted, do * protruding the cal- 
culous Concretions lodg'd in the ſmall Papillæ of the Kid- 
1 frequently lay a Foundation for intenſe and violent Gra- 
vel Pains. | 


As for the remote, or, as they are called, the natural Cauſes, 
hich contribute to 'the Generation of Stones in the Kidneys, 
and the Production of the ſubſequent Pains ariſing from them, 
the principal and moſt conſiderable! is what we call a ſanguine 
Conſtitution ; for Bodies of a ſoft and ſpongy Texture, eſ- 
xecially thoſe of the Female Sex, whoſe Veins are filled with 
Blood: who live. delicately, and drink Wine, who indulge 
themſelves in Idleneſs, and lead a ſedentary Life, and who 
wantonly uſe Cheeſe, Milk, and Sweet-cakes, are, eſpecially 
after the fiftieth Year, of their Age, when the Monthly 1 Eva- 
cuations ceaſe, ſubject to Pains ariſing from. the Stone, with 
which for the moſt part they are not afflifted fo long as the 
Monthly Diſcharges are 7 5 and regularly carried on. 
Men, they who in their Youth have been ſubject to Hæmor- 
rhages of the Noſe, and frequent Head-achs, as alſo who, 
having been accuſtom'd to hamorrhoidal Diſcharges, have them 
ther entirely ſtopt or diminiſh'd, are in a more adyanc'd 
Age moſt ſubject to be afſlicted with arthritic and nephritic 
Pains. Experience convinces us, that old Age is of all others 
ſt ſubject to the Stone, both in the Kidneys, and in the 
ladder ; becauſe then the Humours are more inſpiflated, the 
Aliments become aceſcent in the Stomach, the Belly is leſs 
open, and Eaſe, which at that Period of Liſe is generally more 
indulg'd than in Youthz contributes not a little to the Gene- 
ration of Stones, This Circumſtance Eraſinus in all Probabi- 
lity had in View, when he paſſes the following Jeſt upon his 
own Misfortune. It may, ſays he, appear wonderful that 
«© Women ſhould become 2 — by Age, which bas render d 
«© me more fruitful; for from Day to Day I bring forth more 


2 fepguentye)Y ities 
It alſo happens, that ſcarce any Diſorder whatever is ſo fre- 
quently obierv d to be convey d from Parents to their Children, 
as the Stone and the Gout, another Diſorder of a near Affi 
nity to it in conſequence of a peculiar Diſpoſition of the Fluids 
and Solids ; for both theſe Calamities not only afflict thoſe Men 
who are full of Blood, and are ſaid to be of ſanguine Habits, 
but they alſo both draw their Origin from a natural Weak- 
neſs, and want of Tone, in the Solids ; with this Difference, 
that in the nephritie Patient the Kidneys are the Seat of the 
Weakneſs ; and in the arthritic, the Ligaments of the Joints. 
We alſo frequently obſerve, that rheumatic and arthritic Diſ- 
orders are cal transform'd, and converted into thoſe of the 
nephritic Kind ; which in their turn are, by a Tranſlation, as 
readily chang'd into the former; ſo that when a Perſon natu- 
rally ſubject to the Gout has been long free from that Diſor- 
71 he very readily Mr = — Stone in "ym 
idneys, | and vice verſa, It alſo uently happens, tha 

doth dete Calamities in Conjunction rack the miſerable Pa- 
tient at one and the ſame tim. 

As for the Generation of Stones in the Kidneys, we may 
account for it in this manner: When, in conſequence of too 
large an Impulſe of Blood, which with Difficulty returns 
the Veins, the Blood-yeſlels. of the Kidneys are too mu 
diſtended and ſtuff d ; - bence it happens, that the minute 
Arteries, where they become ſmall Papillæ, and lender uri- 
_ nary, Ducts, are burſt and forc'd open; thus, by a Stagnation 
of the extravaſated bloody Serum, ſmall Abſceſſes and Ulcers 
are at firſt form'd, and afterwards' gradually enlarg d. When 
the urinous Serum, which is impr with many tartarous 
and iſlimy Parts, ſtops in theſe. Abſceſſes and Ulcers, the more 
weighty and acuminated Particles are ſeparated from the reſt, 
and form , themſelves into Concretions, which at firſt have the 
Appearance of a thick and coarſe: fabulous Matter; afterwards 
e a cloſer and more compact Texture are generated, 
l. 


— 


ted Courſe of the 


by the Alliftante of a plenti i 
calily'waſh'd away and often not totally. diſcha 
Pain. Where-ever, then, fuch a groſs.and, hea 

in the Utine, it is an infallible Sign of Stands being 
the Kidneys. . But when} theſe calculous Concretions 


ys. 
in the ulcerated Subſtance; of the Kidn | 
larger and harder, and are either b the Vine which is im- 
aw. 7 av 8 — or by. ſome 12 con». 
vey'd.in ia, of the Beginnings of the more 
terrible Pains are excited, and a formidable Naa of Sym- 
2 ; becauſe the calculous Concretions muſt make 
their Way thro” theſe narrow Duca, of exquiſite Senſation, 
to Fo urinary —— which * IP have fallen, 
dymptams are entitely remov'd; and th is reſtar'd,. 
to the no, ſmall Joy of t Patient br : | 25 

the Parenchyma of 


That Stones 1 be generated in 
Stagnation of an ichorous, bloody, or 


= 


the Kidneys, by t 
purulent Humour, is, among other Circumſtances, —— from 


theſe, that in nephritic Patients, as was ] obſerv'd by 
Celſus, ſomething of a bloody or purulnt Appearanc is ak 


charg'd with the Urine ; that Patients afflicted with the Stone 
frequently diſc a bloody Urine ; and that their Kidneys 
have, . after their th, been ſound to be „ flaccid, and 
exulcerated. This is alſo obvious from a Conſideration of the 


Cure, which is moſt happily brought about by abſtergent, 
vulnerary, conſulidating, and gently aſtringent Remedies. 
Nor do 1 deny, that without the Subſtance of the Kidneys be- 
ing previouſly injur'd, a tartarous Matter, or Concretions of 
Sand of a very ſurpriſing Bulk, may be gradually form'd in 
the Pelvis, and larger Duct of the Kidneys, in conſequence 
of a Stagnation of the Urine, But in proportion, as this 
Matter, whether ichorous; or tartarous, differs with 
to Colour, Craſis, and Conſiſtence, and according as the 
Accretion is greater or lefs, ſo various Kinds of Stones are ge- 
nerated and form'd ; for ſome conſiſt of a Subſtance ſo hard, 
that they appear almoſt to be of the. Nature of a Stone ; others 
are friable, and leſs firmly compacted ; ſome are of à pale, 
and others of a cineritious Colour, whilſt others are red; or of 
the Colour of Sandarach;' ſome are larger, and others ſmal- 
ler ; ſome are more angular and rough, whilſt others are 
much leſs ſo, | is 

That all nephritic Diſorders, ſuch as-InfarQions of the Kid- 
neys, Inflammations, Exulcerations, aud Pains ariſing from 
the Stone, are more difficultly cur'd in old, than in young 
People, is a Truth not only confirm'd by Experience, but 
eſtabliſh'd by the Authority of Hippocrates, in the ſixth Apho- 
riſm of his ſixth Section ; for as Wounds and Exulcerations 
of the internal Parts are in an advanc'd Age'difficultly. cur'd, 
by reaſon of an increaſed Intemperies of the Humouss, and 
an abundance of the Excrements ; ſo the Wounds and Exul- 
cerations of the Bladder are in that Period of Life cur'd with 
the greateſt Difficulty, by reaſon of the exceſſive Acrimony 
of the Urine. ul Mb 
When violent nephritic Pains do not remit for ſeveral Days 
and Nights, but - inceſſantly rack the Patient, and reſiſt the 
moſt approv'd Remedies; and when at the fame time a' to- 
tal Suppreſſion of Urine comes on, accompanied with Cold- 
neſs. of the Extremities, and a kind of Convulſion of the 
Tendons; theſe Symptoms pronounce the Death of the Patient 


to be near. But Pains ariſing from the Stone preſage the moſt 
particular and imminent Danger to thoſe, who, 0: 008 
continued Courſe of Grief and Sorrow, have had their Strength 


previouſly impair'd ; ſince, immediately upon their being ſejz'd, 
a greater Loſs of Strength, and a Gangrene of the internal 
Parts, enſue, Nor is it a good Symptom, when a Stone lodges, 
long in one of the Ureters ; for by this means the Appetite is 
loft, and the Digeſtion deſtroy'd, whilſt the Nauſea, the ſtrong 
Efforts to vomit, and the Uneaſineſs remaining fot a conſider- 
able time, a flow heftic Fever comes on, walles the Strength; 
ro tn Bn Fleſh, and puts a ſpeedy End to the Patient's 
He." 1 f "Gal | ur 
After the Death of ſome. Patients, Stones of a- ſurpriſing 
Bulk, conſiderably compact, and furniſh'd with large Branches, 
have been found in their Kidneys, which appear d to be total- 
ly exulcerated, and cover'd with a hard Membrane, tho? they 
were never known to complain of any Pain during their Lives; 
and theſe Patients are cut off by a::Diforder which we call 
Tabes Renalis. . Some are, ſoon after their being )ſeiz'd with 
nephritic Pains, cut-off by an acute Diſtemper, whilt an In- 
flammation of the Stomach or Inteſtines at laſt ſucceeds the 
racking Pains they have endur d. Others} by: reaſon of a to- 
tal Suppreſſion of Urine, fall into à Dropſy of the Breaſt, a 
Lethargy, or Convulfions. F. Hefen. 
dee un, as propoſed y Anras. 
Jo prevent the Generation of Stones in a Conſtitution na- 
turally diſpoſed. to breed them, is a Ae ; for it is 


7 > 
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more eaſy to prevent the jon of Children in the Womb, 
than breeding of Stones in the Kidneys.;/ our only Way there- 
fore is 20 endeavour to expel them. For this Reaſon I ſhall 


ir G give 


e Directions in Caſes of Difficulty, where the Stone perti- 
— adheres to the afflicted Nang which is a N 
— with a violent Pain, and ſometimes the Patient ſinks 
under a Complication of Gripes, Colic, and a Suppreflion of 
Urine z for the and Colon are contiguous, In a Fit 
of the Stone, therefore, attended with Gripes, and a Suppreſ- 
ſion of Urine, the Vein of the Ancle, on the fame Side 
with the affected Kidney; for an Effuſion of Blood from the 
Kidneys relaxes that Conſtriction, which is the Effet of the 
Stone ; and an Inflammation having ſeiz'd all the Parts, it is 
moſt readily reſoly'd by an Exinanition of the Veſſels, Em- 
brocations alſo of the Loins near the Seat of the Kidneys are 
to be uſed with old or new Oil, in which Rue has been infuſed, 
or Diuretics, ſuch as the Tops of Dill, Roſemary, or Sampſu- 
chus ; with theſe let the affected Parts be embrocated, as with 
Water; for ſimple Unctions are of little Service. Beſides theſe, 
foment the Parts with Oil of Chamomile in Ox-bladders, and 
let Cataplaſms be made of the ſame Materials, mix'd with Meal. 
Sometimes Cupping without Scarification relieves in a Fit of 
the Stone; but the beſt Way under an Inflammation is to ſca- 
rify. If none of theſe move the Stones, let the Patient bathe 
in Oil, which is inſtead of all Remedies ; for the Warmth 
thereof relaxes, and in ſome meaſure lubricates the Parts, and 
its Acrimony ſtimulates to Excretion. Theſe then are the 
topical Medicines which promote the Expulſion of the Stones. 
Simple Medicines are Potions of the Roots of Valerian, Spig- 
nel, and Aſarabacea; or of the Herbs Prionites, Parſley, or 
Sium; compound Medicines are, Ointments compoſed of 
Spikenard, Gai , "Myrrh, Cinnamon. Aretæus yi bear. 
pep: wal, Lib. 2. Cap. 3. 


From ALEXANDER TRALLIANUS. 


The Cure of the Stone in the Kidneys, at the time of the 
Fit, muſt be attempted by ſuch Medicines as are of relaxing 
and lenitive Qualities, and are, beſides, endu'd with the Virtue 
of diſſolving and expelling the Stone. The beſt Remedy for 
theſe Purpoſes is Bathing ; becauſe it not — mitigates, but 
has Virtue ſufficient to cure the Diſtemper. It frequently in- 
deed mitigates the Pain of the Colic, without curing it; but, 
under a Fit of the Stone, it not only mitigates the Pain, but 
wholly relieves the Patient. For the more effectually anſwer- 
ing this End, let the Parts be anointed with Oil of Chamomile 
while in the Bath, and let the Patient fit for a good while to- 

ther in the Solium, or Bathing-chair, in — of hot 
Water; and not only uſe the Bath once every Day, but two 
or three times. In the Summer Seaſon let him often uſe the cold 
Bath; after which, being well mou in Linen, let him drink 
the Decoction of Carduus, with Smallage, or a little Aniſe. 
If the Pain continues, and the Expulſion of the Stone does 
not ſucceed, let him drink the Decoction of Cinquefoil, with 
his Cloaths ſtill wrapt about him. This is a very grateful as 
well as effectual Medicine, and ought to be taken out of the 
Bath, either alone, or with Oxymel. If the Root of Cin- 
quefoil be wanting, a Decoction of e or Eryſimum, 
and Prionites, being drank, is very e for the ſame Pur- 

ſe. Outwardly may be apply'd Bags of frumentaceous 
M with Decoctions of Chamomile, Marſhmallows, Me- 
lilot, and Oil of Chamomile, often changing them. If 
frumentaceous Meals be wanting, _ may uſe Woollen 
Rags, moiſten'd with ſweet Oil, or Oil of Chamomile, often 
warming and changing them. Clyſters alſo are to be admini- 
ſtred, but ſuch as are not very acrimonious, but have a good 

vantity of Oil in them, and are endu'd with a laxative and 
difolvent Virtue, Such are Decoctions of Marſhmallows, 
Fenugreek, dry'd Figs, Chamomile, and Oil of Chamomile ; 
and in Conſtitutions where Heat much abounds, Cremor of 
Ptiſan, mix'd with Oil of Roſes, Chamomile, and Volks of 
Theſe Medicines being of a lenitive Quality, by reſtorin 
Parts to a good Temperature, leſſen the Cauſe of the Diſeaſe, 
and prevent thoſe who have always the Stone in the Kidneys 
from having a Fit. If the Diſeaſe be ſtill obſtinate, we muſt 
have recourſe to more powerful Medicines ; ſuch is Goat's 
Blood, which muſt be thus prepar d: 


When Grapes begin to be ripe, take a new earthen Pot, and 
put Water in it, and bolt — to 3 the 
earth ality of it; e 2 t, in 

of by — Ten is about the durch Y ear, and ſed for 
ſiume time with Fennel-Jeaves, Amomum, and ſuch-like 
west- ſcented Herbs; cut bis Throat, and receive the 

widdle Part of the Blood, rejecting what comes out firſt 

and laſt, in the Pot. After it is coagulated, mince it 

ſmall in the Pot, and expoſe it to the Air, under the Co- 

vert of a fine _ or a thin —— — pt: Sun 

and Moon may ſhine upon it, t it ma ry d, 

taking care that it Som no Moiſture. When it 
dry, reduee it to. Powder, of give a Spoonful at a 
ume in Cretan Wwe. 


* 
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of Preſervation, 


CAL 
powerful and efficacious 
tence. I have given it with hurnt T ytie 


This — moſt 
xperience 

Nine the ſevereſt Pains, and by that means a ay 
a args Stone piece-meal by Urine. This Medicine, beſides 
diſſolving the Stone, mitigates the Pain, and prevents the Ge- 
neration of Stones for the future; for which it is called, 
The Hand of God. | | 
Anodynes are to be uſed only in the time of the Fit, and 
—_— Pain, but wm 9 for fear of 
creating a Diſtemperature in | But if there be any 
— of the Patient's ſinking undet the continual Pain, and 
want of Sleep, we muſt have recourſe to fuch Remedies, as 
have not only the Virtue of mitigating Pain, but of procuring 


As to Bleeding, if the Patient be full of Blood, 
be attended with an Inflammation, ought 
breathing a Vein; by means of which, the Parts being re- 
laxed, and the Paſſages open'd, the Remedies to be admi 'd 
will have the more room to exerciſe their Virtue. 

Amidſt a Plenty of Medicines for this Diſeaſe, ſome indeed 
diminiſh the Stone, but at the ſame time promote the Genera- 
tion of other Stones, by increaſing their efficient Cauſe, which 
is the igneous Heat and Diſtemperature of the Kidneys. To 
prevent this Effect, avoid ſuch Medicines as are very hot and 
acrimonious ; or, if you are neceſſitated to uſe them once or 
twice, deſiſt from them after you have obtain'd your Purpoſe, 
and do not uſe them, as is too commonly done, for the fake 
But all our Intentions muſt be directed to 
of a Temperature, for which End we 


Remedy, as 1 know 


the procuri 


muſt make uſe of ſuch Medicines as are attenuating with- 
out any conſiderable Degree of Heat. Such are Oxymel, 
Maiden-hair, a Decoction of Marſh-afi s, and Couch- 


fs, the Roots of Smallage and Eryngo, and the Herb Cinque- 
oil, the Root and Leaves of Plantain, but eſpecially its 
Seed, the Broth of Chiches, and Seeds of Peony and Almonds. 
But theſe are not to be uſed continually, but only when you 
are apprehenſive of a Collection of groſs Matter in the Kid- 
neys. You would do well, always, Fefore ou eat, to drink 
warm Water; for nothing ſo well cleanſes the Reins from Re- 
crements, or brings them to a juſt Temperature, ſo as to be 
indiſpoſed for generating the Stone ; for in Length of Time 
their fiery Heat is extinguiſh'd by the Tepidneſs of the Water. 
They are in the Right, therefore, who in the middle of their 
Meals drink Water, or Wine cool'd, or prepar'd with the 
Juice of Roſes or Violets. All ſeaſon'd Meats, of what Kind 
ſoever, Pickles, and every thing that has Pepper in it, are to 
be avoided. And not only acrimonious Food, but ſuch as 
yield a groſs Juice, are to fe prohibited, ſuch as ſalted Meats, 
prepar'd Swines Udders, fine white Bread, hard Eggs, Cakes, 
and all other things prepar'd with Milk, as well as Milk it- 
ſelf, and Cheeſe, together with very black and auſtere Wines. 
The Patient alſo muſt never lie upon a Feather-bed, for theſe 
heat the Kidneys to a great Degree; he ought alſo not to ſtand 
much, but to how himſelf, fitting, or in Motion. He muft 
avoid eating late, and Meats of hard Digeſtion, ſuch as Sau- 

es, all Fiſh of the cetaceous Kinds, as the Tunny, Mack- 
rel, Pollard; and all teſtaceous Fiſh, except the Scallop and 
Sea-urchin, which laſt he would do well frequently to eat; for, 
beſides inducing a good Temperament, it has a Faculty of 
provoking Urine. Lobſters and Whelks may fometimes, tho* 
ſeldom, be eaten ; but Oyſters are wholly forbidden, as well 
as all fat Beaſts and Birds, and the continued Uſe of ſuch as 
live in Marſhes: But the Wings of Geeſe, and ſmall Birds, 
which are not fat, as green Sparrows, and ſuch as build in 
Towers, and the like; of Fruits, Cucumbers, eſpeci 
the inner and medullary Part, Melons, dry'd Figs, thick-rind- 
ed Apples, and Pears in moderate Quantities, but not for 
Continuance, are allow'd. Trallian, Lib. g. Cap. 4. 


From HOFFMAN. 


The whole Secret in curing Nephritic Pains ſeems to conſift 
in bringing away the Stones eaſily, and with as little Trouble as 
poſlible ; and in preventing and hindering the freſh Formation 
of that Sand or Matter which proves the immediate Cauſe of 
the Diſorder, and all its concomitant Symptoms ; for the Me- 
thod of Cure, under an actual Paroxyſm, differs widely from 
the Meaſures to be taken when the Patient is in a State of per- 
fect Eaſe; in which Caſe, Preſervation or Prevention ought to 
be the Intention of the Phyſician. 

In the Paroxyſm itſelf, where the $ are 
and the whole nomy of the vital Functions diſorder'd by 
the exquiſite and intolerable Pain, the firſt Step to be taken is, 
by proper Medicines, to allay the Vehemence of the Pain ; and, 
by vellchoſe Remedies, to ſooth, and, if poſſible, remove 

ſpaſinodic Strictures, which not only rack the adjacent Parts, 
but, in conſequence of that mutual Conſent which prevails be- 
tween any one Part and all the others, the whole nervous 
Syſtem. is is ſo much the more neceſſary, becauſe, under 
ſuch a violent Attagk of Spaſms, which ict and brace up 
the Urinary Ducts, the Progreſs of the Stone thro' the Ureter 
int 
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Mineral Liquor, on account of its Et 
exhibited in ſtmall, but frequent Doſes, by allaying 
of the Prime Vie, it wonderfully removes the un- 
tion there felt, the Nauſea, and the Vomiting, If a 
moſt 


ty, by its mild and ſulphureous Exhalations diſpels Flatulen- 
cies, and relaxes f| Strictures. "The Spirit is, for this 
Intention, moſt Gtebech exhibited with ſedatiye Waters; ſuch 
as that of black Cherries, and thoſe of the Flowers of Epyption 
Thorn, Elder, red Poppies, Lime- tree, Primroſe, Lily of the 
Valley, Meadow-ſweet, and efpecially the Waters of Chamo- 
mile-flowers, and the Tops of Yarrow, with the Addition of a 
little of the Syrup of red or white — It may alſo be 
exhibited in Fleſh-broth, with a few nfuls of pure and 
new Oil of Almonds, obtain'd without Fire. This Intention 
is alfo anſwered by Emulſions of ſweet Almonds, the Four cold 
Seeds, and thoſe of Poppy, Gromwel, and Carrot-ſceds, pre- 
pared with the above-mention'd Waters, and edulcorated with 
a ſufficient Quantity of the Syrupus Albus. But when theſe 
mild and gentle Medicines are not ſufficient for mitigating the 
Pain, we muſt have recourſe to thoſe which are ſomewhat more 
powerful, ſuch as Opiates, corrected, and render d fafe, by the 
Addition of other Subſtances ; of this Kind are the Pilulæ Wil- 
deganſii, the Pilulæ Starkii, Sydenbam's Liquid Laudanum, the 
Theriaca Cceleftis, and the Trochiſci de Alkekengi; all which, 
on account of their Efficacy, and the Tendency of their Ingre- 
dients to ſooth and allay Pain, deſerve the higheſt Enco- 
miums. | 

Beſides theſe Remedies already mention'd, nitrous Prepara- 
tions, and among theſe Nitre alone, purified and cryſtallized, 
or an artificial Compoſition of the Spirit of Nitre, and Salt of 
Tartar, or antimoniated Nitre, are ſuperior, both in Efficacy 
and Safeneſs, to all other Remedies ur allaying intenſe and 
acute Pains, accompanied with violent and raging Commotions 
of the Blood and Humours ; and muſt, of conſequence, be of 
all others the moſt proper in Nephritic Diſorders. "Theſe Pre- 
parations are moſt commodiouſly mix'd with Powder of Crabs- 

„with Cinnabar, or the Pall Marchionis, and a few 
ins of the Trochiſci Alkekengi, or the Piluls Wildeganſii, 
and ſo drank off in an Emulſion, or in ſweet Whey. 

But when the Pains and Spaſms become fo violent as to be 
intolerable, internal Medicines alone are not ſufficient for ſooth- 
ing and allaying them; but external Applications muſt alſo be 
called in to the Relief LE the * A wn, K Nr theſe, none 

uce more hap ſalu ects yiters prepared 
— Flowers eſpecially thoſe of the Garden Mallows, 
Elder, red Poppies, Yarrow, common Chamomile, and Mul- 
len, boiled with Whey; adding ſome of the Syrupus Dialthze 
of Fernelius, Nitre, and Epſom Salt. When the inferior Part 
of the Rectum and Colon is fo violently conſtricted, that the 
Flatulencies cannot be tranſmitted, but, rifing to the ſuperior 
Parts, increaſe the Uneaſineſs they already labour under, I have, 
in this Caſe, often obſerved very ſingular Relief afforded by 
Clyſters of Oil, and pinguious Subſtances. The Belly being 
thus rendered ſoluble, and a Paſſage open'd for the Flatulen- 
cies, the Reachings to vomit, and the uneaſy Senſation of the 
Præcordia, forthwith diſappear. 

In mitigating Pains of this Kind, as the Method of 7 of 
crates is the moſt antient, fo I think it the beſt and moſt efica- 
cious of any; for, ſays he, in his fifth Book de intern. Affection. 
<< when a Pain has ſeiz d the Kidneys, waſh in a large Quan- 
<« tity of hot Water; and 997 100 Fomentations, eſpecial- 
« iy to the Part affected. e ſame Remedy is recom- 
mended by Trallian - And it muſt be owned, that no Remedies 
whatever are equal to Baths, and Semicupiums of pure Water, 
eſpecially Rain-water moderately warm, in removing the moſt 
violent Pains of this Kind ; the Effect may be the more 
certainly depended upon, the oftener they are repeated. In 
Caſes of this Nature I have alſo often ſeen ſingular Relief af- 
forded, by applying to the Part affected, Liniments of human 
Fat, or that of a wild Cat, a Dog, or Beaver, made up with 
Unguentum Dialthzz ; or a Bl fl'd with a Decoction of 
the above-mention'd emollient Flowers, prepared with Milk. 

When, in conſequence of a due and careful Uſe of theſe 
Medicines, a remarkable Remiſſion and Alleviation of the 
Spaſms enſues ; when the Pulſe becomes more calm and gen- 
tle 3 when a moiſt and equable Heat is felt over all the Surface 
of the Body; and when the Flatulencies are ſucceſsfully diſ- 
charged by the Anus; then the Protruſion of the Stone is to be 
attempted, with proper Remedies, and due Caution. I have 
ſeen this Intention 3 anſwer'd by various Remedies, and, 
among theſe, none affords a more remarkable and inſtantane- 
ous Relief than liberal Draughts of an Infuſion prepared of 
Paul's-betony and Parſley, or of the Seeds of wild Carrot, Ce- 
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lery, and Fennel, Winter Qterric, ies, Liquotice-root; and Var- 
row-tops ; 1 if a Qlafs of Liquor ſomewhat ſpitituous, 
ſuch as Malmſey Wine, or Geneva, is drank immediate! 

the Exhibition of the Infuſion. I have alſo. obſerved, the in 
ConjunQion with the Motion of the Body, a large Draught of 
Poreflus's Antinephritie Infuſion has Je of ſingular 22 
in bringt as in which they wei 
lodged. But there is, in ſome Caſes, a Neceffity for mote 
powerful Propellers, the ſafeſt and moſt efficacious of which 
are, Mother of Pearl, or the Shells of calcined, and ex- 
hibited with Lemon- julce, in ſome proper Vehicle: my” 


The PxeSBRvaATIVE METHOD. 


As, in the of this Diſeaſe, Preſervation is, com: 
paratively ſpeaking, an eaſy Taſk; fo in its P „in 
conſequence of any c e Fault or Exulceration of the 
Kidneys, a large Quantity of Stones is form'd, and the Pa- 
roxy{ms return frequently, the Diſorder is attended with the 

teſt Difficulty of Cure, and a Set of the moſt perplexing 
ircumſtances; for fince, as I have already obſerved, many 
are afflicted with Quant Pains, either in conſequence of a 


Stones from the narrow 


preternaturally large Quantity of Blood, or from its being ren- 
der'd crude and thick, by the Uſe of a Variety of incongruous, 
viſcid, and acid Aliments ; hence nothing can be more proper 
for — this OT — w_ a fa kelkat 

Mantity » uſing due Motion xerciſe, drinking 
diluting Liquors, ef; ally the medicinal Sefteran Waters; as 
alſo freſh, but acidulated, Whey 

In Caſes where Stones are continually dif „chere is a 

Neceflity for having recourſe to Medicines of a vulnerary, 
tly conſolidating, and aftringent Quality ; for which Reaſon it 
has long ago obſerved by many, and confirmed by the 
Practice of the common People, that, by a long Uſe of De- 
coctions, or Infuſions: of vulnerary Herbe, prepared with Wa- 
ter or Ale, and mix'd with ſweet Butter or Honey, many have 
been entirely freed from this Diſorder. © The principal Herbs 

roper for this Purpoſe are Horſetail, Golden-rod, Ground- 

5. Strawberries, white Horehound, Paul*s-betony, Pelli- 
tory of the Wall, Yarrow with its Tope, * Mallows Bark 
of Egyptian Thorn-root, Club-moſs, . torrehed Juni ber 
Strawberries dried, the Stones and F ruit of r Hips ; & 
which Powders an EleQtuary may be prepared, with white 
Pruſſian Honey, which, by its conlolldar ng and balſamic Qua- 


lity, is ve inſt Diſorders of the Kilneys ; and 
half a Spoonful of it, 1 0 in the Morning, drinking Ten after 
it, has been obſerved. to afford we lirigutar Relief to ' thoſe 
who, for many Years, baye labour under theſe Diſordets. 

There is alſo another Method of preſerving from the Stone 


g alcaline Medicines, which ſubdue and * that acid 


utinous Matter, which is the principal Foundation 
round-work of the calculous Concretlots : Hence it is, that 
es, Mother of Pearl, Shells of Eggs, Shells of Fiſhes, 

and Snails, either ſimply prepared, or calcined ; as alſo Thun- 
der-bolts, Jews-ſtone, and celebrated Powder of Yoltham - 
mer, which is thought to conſiſt of calcined precious Stones 
or fumpls Oil of Tartar per Deliquium, ot of Potaſh, or 

itre, Tinctures of Tartar, and the acrid Tincture of Anti- 
mony, frequently uſed, prevent the Genetation of Stones, 
conſequently free the Patient from the violent Pains produced 

y them, — | 

There are ftill more Remedies, whoſe Efficacy is obſerved to 
be equally beneficial to Nephritic Patients; and theſe are ſuch 
as, — * of oleous, pinguious, mild, and ſomewhat ano- 
dyne Particles, prevent that Union of the ſaline Spicula, which 
is neceſſary to the Formation of a ſolid Concretion ; for it is 
known, from Chymical Experiments, how ſmall a Quantity of 
any pinguious Subſtance retards Cryſtallization, To this Claſs 
we may alſo juſtly refer thoſe Seeds and Fruits which abound 
with a mild and ſweet Oil; ſuch as the Four greater cold Seeds, 
thoſe of Gromwel, Saxifrage, white Poppy» and Ladies- thiſtle, 
ſweet and bitter Almonds Stones of rries and Peac 
which, either when reduced to a Powder with Sugat, or 
up in the Form of an Emulſion, and 1 ed, ptove'of 
ſingular Service to thoſe who are frequenry Sed with this 
Diforder. We may alſo reckon, among the beſt Remedies fot 
Diftempers of the Kidneys, vg 0 the Powder or In- 
fuſion of which is of ſingular Efficacy, in obtunding and cor- 
recting the acrid Particles of the Salts, and waſhi mucous 
Subſtances, Among other valuable Medicines of this Olaſ we 
may alſo juſtly reckon Yarrow, with its Tops ; an Infufion or 
Decoction 7 yh, is, in 5 . 2 2 75 2 moſt 
ſingular and ſurpriſin „if uſed dai a derable 
time, By the Uſe of this Ga Herb, T have obſerved ſome 
Patients entirely freed from Nephritic Faing, to which they had 
been long ſubject; for it is proper in Caſes of this Nature, upon 
ſeveral Accounts, ſince, belides its conſolidating and mitigating 


Quality, it abounds with rer ne Oil; which, both! 
ſou? nd Vireucs reſemble that of Chamomile; and i high 
. Fains, [and relievigg Spalins. © | | 

0. But, 
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e 
the Fœces, be kept in a due and natural State. 
ſixteenth ( 


y exaſperate 
but even lay a Foundation for it where it was 
not before : Let ſuch as are ſubje& to the Stone, therefore, 
< abſtain from eating to Exceſs, and from 1 altogether ; 
<< let them vomit frequently, and daily drink Liquors im- 
«< pregnated with Worm wood. Let them alſo be purged at cer- 
© tain times; and live upon Food which can neither create Sur- 
<< feits, nor generate Crudities. |, Let them alſo uſe ſuch Sub- 
« ſtances as provoke Urine, daily, eating well-boil d Patſnips, 
© Fennel, Pen royal, and Calamint ; and, among Sea Sub- 
c ſtances, the Strombus, (a kind of Shell-fifh the Lobſter, and 
the Crab. Let them alſo drink, for many 78 a Decoction 
% f Eryngo- roots, and alſo of Dittany. Water they 
„ drink ſhould be of the pureſt Kind, and ftrained ; Their 
«© Wine ſhould be ſmall and white, ſo that it may provoke 
4 Urine. They ſhould uſe moderate Exerciſe, and Frictions 
c jn a Bath, impregnated with calcin'd Nitre, calcin'd * 
& of Wine, and Pumice-ſtone.”” ' Trallian is alſo very fu 
and circumſtantial, as to the Regimen. of Nephritic Patients : 
See his Sentiments above. 3 

The celebrated Secret of Zecchius, recordad in his Conſulta- 
tions, was undoubtedly borrow'd from Trellian, ſince it con- 
ſiſts only of about a Pint of warm Water, drank before Dinner. 
And Carolus Piſo, many Y ears before the Days of Zecchius, 
recommended warm Water, affirming, that after the firſt Stone 
was diſcharged, none would ever after be form'd, if the Uſe of 
warm Water was perſiſted in. - | 

Curious and PRACTICAL OBSERVATIONS. 


But as in the Cure, as well as the Prevention, of this Diſor- 
der, the chief Buſineſs of the Phyſician conſiſts in adjuſting his 
Medicines to different Conſtitutions, Ages, and Temperaments, 
and -accommodating them to the particular Functions injured, 
and the ſeveral concurring Cauſes of the Diſorder, I ſhall ſub- 

in ſome Cautions and Obſervations,” which will be found to 
be not only uſeful, but neceſſary in Practice. Firſt of all, then, 
we are diligently and carefully to conſider, that the Medicines 
uſed in the Cure of this Diſorder are not equally fit and proper 
for all Conſtitutions 3 nor do they always produce the ſame 
Effect, or afford the ſame Relief, on account of the different 
and mutable State of the Fluids, and the peculiar Texture of 
the Solids depending upon that Difference, which is, by the 
Greeks, call'd Tdio/yncraſia. For this Reaſon Medicines 
PAY ſometimes be varied; ſince, in Proceſs of Time, Nature 


46 ſerves inſt 
4 the Diſorder 


omes ſo habituated to one Medicine, that it often ceaſes to 
produce the ſame Effect it formerly did. 
It has often happen'd, that Nature herſelf, without the Con- 
currence of Medicines, has unexpectedly diſcharged the Stone. 
Something analogous to this happens in Child-birth, when, in 
ſome Caſes, Medicines are of no manner of Efficacy, till Na- 
ture herſelf come in to their Aſſiſtance: Hence it ſometimes 
happens, that Quacks, with their inſignificant Medicines, have 
acquired the Reputation of 2 a Cure which was 
wrought by Nature herſelf, Phyſician ought therefore to 
advert to this, that Nature alone often puts a Period to theſe 
violent Spaſms, Pains, and Commgtions ; which is not to be 
aſcribed to the Force of Imagination, fince it may be accounted 

from real phyſical Cauſes ; for the great Art of Phyſic con- 
FA in making a due Eſtimate, with regard to the preciſe and 
lucky Moment in which Nature begins to act, and exert her 
Force for the Relief of the Patient; Hence it is ſometimes ad- 


proma ; yet the prudent and cautious Uſe of them is not al 
Crier ha he condemn'd and laid aſide; fince in coarſe, robuſt, 
| 12 Effects, not 
F firengthening the Tone of the, renal Veſſels, bur alſo 
um.. 


ighly affiſtant to Nat | be 
Liquors, Tack: as Hot and cold Medicinal Waters 
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„ act ſo. powerfully: as. to remove the 
| tz ſo it has been obſerved, that unſea- 
ſonab Geſtation, or Riding, has proved prejudicial to many, 
ſin 1 from the Place in which it created 
no Uncaſinels to the Patient, and altering its Poſition, fo chat 
its rough and pointed Surface more ſtrongly irritated the 
cate nervous Coats, Spaſms ſo violent and terrible have been ex- 
cited as ſometimes to prove mortal. X00 
There perhaps is not- a better or a more. efficacious Method 
of Ab N from the Stone than ſeaſonable Veneſection, 


eſpecially in Cafes where the 231 is naturally diſpoſed to diſ- 
charge too a Quantity of Blood. This Remedy is, in 
ſome Caſes, in the Paroxyſm itſelf ; 


highly 
for Inſtance, a Plethora — 2 — Pulſe are attended bor ya 
intenſe Heat, and a preternatural Thirſt; for ſuch is the Nature 
of intenſe Pain, that, in conſequence of the violent 17 it 
—_— the op kar of the Blood thro' the Veins is 
„and impetuouſly carried in large Quantities to impro- 
per Parts: Hence ariſe Spies, 25 — Delirius p, 
W of the ſanguine Kind, Diſcharges of bloody Urine, 
matory Fevers, and other Diſorders, of which we have 
too frequent Inſtances ; all which might be prevented by a due 
and — my Veneſection. N N , 71 
en Pains, ariſing from the Stone, happen in ſcorbutic 
Conſtitutions, in rev, abound with impure and recrementi- 
tious Humours, or in thoſe who are ſubject to a chronical pur- 
ple Eruption, and when, under the very Nephritic Paroxyſm, 
a ſcorbutic Impurity exerts its Force, various and highly dan- 
gerous Symptoms appear, which require the higheſt Skill and 
ution in the Phyſician; nor, in this Caſe, can any thing be 
ſo properly preſcribed as diluting and Pain-aſſwaging Liquors, 
ſuch as . either acidulated or ſweet. The Patient m 
alſo abſtain from every kind of Malt-liquor, and Wine of all 
Sorts; but I have obſerved, that, in ſuch Caſes, Whey mode- 
rately warm, and gentle Diaphoretics, were of ſingular Ser- 
vice. | 
However inſtantaneous Relief Baths may afford, or however 
neceſſary they may appear, yet they are by no means to be 
uſed in plethoric, full, and fat Conſtitutions, where there is at 
the ſame time a Difficulty of Breathing. Before Baths can, in 
this Caſe, become proper, the Plethora is to be removed, the 
I render'd ſoluble, and the Violence of the Pain miti- 
gated. | | 
Nephritic Pains are often accompanied with a convulſive 
Colic, ariſing from the Hzmorrhoids : The prudent Phyſician 
muſt be at the Pains te diſtinguiſh all theſe Circumſtances, and 
proceed cautiouſly, both in prenouncing the Fate of the Patient, 
and in the Cure of his Diſeaſe. But what demands our parti- 
cular Care and Attention, is the racking and intolerable Pain of 
the Inteſtines, which muſt be mitigated or removed by Vene- 
ſection, the Application of Leeches, or by rendering the Body 
ſoluble by means of proper Clyſters. It often happens, that 
when the Stone is thruſt, by one continued and violent Impe- 
tus, thro? the Ureters, an intolerable Pain, accompanied with 
Loſs of Strength, is excited in the whole Region of the Back 
and Abdomen; but the Pain immediately ceaſes when the Stone 
falls into the Bladder. 4 
When the Pain has continued for a long time, and the Pa- 
tient has loſt his Strength; when old People are afflicted with 
this Diforder ; or when it is brought on by Grief, and a Weak- 
neſs of the Pulſe is obſerved, that Opiates are to be ſhun'd 
like ſo much Poiſon, and none more carefully than the Pilule 
de Qynogloſſo, is confirmed both by Reaſon and Experience. 
In theſe Caſes it is better, and more adviſeable, to recruit and 
reinforce Nature by analeptic and moderately ſpirituous Wa- 
ters, ſuch as thoſe of Mint, Baum, Lilies of the Valley, or 
of Cinnamon, without Wine; adding a Grain or two of Am- 


bergriſe, and of the Extract of Saffron : Wine may alſo be 
uſed, in Moderation, for the fame Purpoſe. Externally alſo 
the weaken'd Tone of the Inteſtines muſt be reſtored, as much 


as is poſſible, by ſpirituous and balſamic Liniments. 
Among the hot and mineral Waters, none, by reaſon of 
calcarious Earth with which they abound, more powerfully .re- 
ſolve and diſlodge the tartarous Matter which is the Cauſe of 
this Diſorder, than the Caroline Springs; which, at the ſame 
time, muſt be uſed very cautiouſly and circumſpectly. After 
the internal Uſe of theſe for a Month's time, I have ſeen above 
five hundred ſmall ſmooth Stones, as large as Vetches or Len- 
tils, diſcharged : But, after an Accident of this Nature, conſo- 
lidating and gently-balfamic Medicines are Mey ee 
in order to upite and incarn the Cavities left in the Kidn 
in conſequence of the ſmall Stones ny Tres wy But 1 
know, from 'numberleſs Inftances, that fafeſt, both for 
Preſervation and Cure, is the Selteran Spring; which, beſides 
the Purity of its Waters, contains an alcaline Salt, and is ſupe 
rior. to all other Medicines in the Cure of Wounds, and Imper- 
ſections of the Bladder. In Caſes alſo where the Humours are 
fraught with a ſcorbutic Impurity, and the Parts at the fame 
time are exulcerated, the Waters of the ſame Fountain, mix'd 
with Milk, and uſed for a ſufficient time, are very proper. 
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BotzRHAAYE's Method of Cure of a STONE is the Kip- 
| NEYS or URE TERMS. 


In order to the Cure of a Stone in the Ki 
cian's Views muſt be directed to diminiſh the Stone ; to procure 
its Expulſion ; or, at leaſt, to bring it into a Part, where it 
* without giving exquiſite Pain, as into the Bladder. 
N hs. - 1+ Bagg 
rate t Diet; drinking Liquors an eous Nature, or 
Fial, of the de Kind nd by the vital Powers 
The Vegetables which Beerhaave recommends in this Caſe, 
and which he adviſes to be taken plentifully, boil'd in Broth, 
are theſe, and others poſſeſs'd of the ſame ſaponaceous V irtues. 


Borrage, The Roots of Turneps, 
| Chervil, 5 —— Skerrets, 
| 2 Succory, ee 
uce, ipers-graſs 
Parſley, Dandelion, 1 
The 1 of Carrots, Yellow Goats-beard. 


Amongſt Liquors, Whey, Milk, and Buttermilk, of Ani- 
mals fed on freſh Graſs only, are principally recommended. 

The Uſe of theſe is excellent, provided it be perſiſted in till 
a Diarrhea is brought on, which muſt be continued for ſome 
time, though it ſhould reduce the Patient to a conſiderable De- 
gree of Weakneſs ; for this Method has frequently been known 
to cure inveterate Diſorders of this Kind. a 

Beoerhaave ſomewhere obſerves, that Oxen, Stall-fed, and 
kill'd in Winter, have uſually tony Concretions found in their 
Livers, Gall-bladder, and biliary z and that in Cattle 
kilbd immediately after a Jummer's Graſs, theſe Concretions 
are ſeldom or never found. And hence he draws an Argument 
for the Efficacy of the young ſaponaceous V les. 

Experience, the Touchſtone of Medicinal Applications, does 
not want the Confirmation of Reaſon. \ But it is entertaining, 
at leaſt, to examine into the Reaſon of Appearances, when at- 
tended with any Degree of Abſtruſeneſs. It may not, there- 
fore, be amiſs to examine, why the * Vege- 
tables diſſolve ſtony Concretions in the LI have in many 
Places remark'd, that ſome Menſtruum is mgm to diſſolve 
a Portion of the Earth, in order to render it enough to 
enter the Pores of the Roots of V les. It is not our pre- 
ſent Buſineſs to conſider what this Menſtruum may be, —_— 
already difcuſs'd this Subject under the Articles Acx TUM, 
BoTany. But whatever it be, we may reaſonably ſuppoſe a 
Portion of it to reſide in the Juices of the Spring ſaponaceous 
Vegetables, not ſo much alter'd in its Circulation through 
them, as to diveſt it of a Power of diſſolving earthy Concre- 
tions, when taken into the Body, and aſſiſted by the vital 
Forces. And as the Milk alſo of Animals, whoſe Food is 
Graſs only, and Water, is, in a great meaſure, immediately 
produced from theſe vegetable. Juices, may not Milk, Whey, 
2 8 be in — meaſure endu'd with a diſſolving 

ower 

Another Method of bringing about the Expulſion of the 
Stone is, to relax the Parts by Baths, Clyſters, and relaxing 
Liniments ; to lubricate the Paſſages by moiſt, emollient, mild, 
and oily Medicines ; to remove the ſpaſmodic Stricture of the 
Fibres by Opiates and Anodynes ; to propel the Stone cau- 
tiouſly by Diuretics, and —— Motion. 

In theſe Views the ſubſequent Forms are recommended by 
Boerhaaue. 


Take of the Leaves of Marſhmallows, yellow 
Mallows, M „ Pellitory of the Wall, Brank- urſine, 
and Orache, four Handfuls : Boil in a ſufficient 
Quantity of Water for a Bath, to reach as far as the 


Clyſters of the ſame Decoction are to be injected, and large 
Quantities of the ſame are to be perpetually drank ; for all theſe 
eontribute to relax, open, mollify, and expel. d 


An oily Lubricating Decoction. 


Take thirty ſweet Almonds ; twenty Piſtachio Nut-kernels ; 
Poppy-ſeeds bruiſed, three Ounces : Let the Almonds and 
Piſtachio Nuts be blanch'd, and then bruiſed with the 
Poppy-ſeeds ; after which let them boil in a ſufficient 
Quantity of common Water for half an Hour; then let 
them be ftro 
wards add of Venice-ſoap, four Ounces ; a, two 
Ounces. Let all boil together a little, and ſtrain off the 
Decoction, which muſt amount to three Pints. Let the 
Patient drink balf a Pint of this four times a Day, an 


empty Stomach ; and afterwards let him walk gently a lit- made 


tle time. | 

Take of of the Five opening Roots, an Ounce and an 

balf A. ol Lintnams, Wo Oiss; of purify'd Nitre, 
OL, I. 


idneys, the Phyſi- 


beat together for ſome time; and after- ſoon 
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twenty Grains 3 of diſtil'd Parſley- water, ſix Ovrom: 
— the Patient take half an Ounce every 


A propellent Di i Dara 


Take of red Chiches contus'd, two Ounces ; Parſley-ſ. 
an Ounce ; Roots ag, and of Parſle 8 
four Ounces; Leaves of Agrimony, Golden-rod, Male 
Speedwell, each half an Handful ; Liquorice, an Ounce : 
Boil for half an Hour, with a ſufficient Quantity of Water 
- for three Pints of ſtrain d Liquor ; to which add of Nitre, 
—— Drams.® Let the Patient drink two Ounces every 
„ Our. 


Thirdly, Regard muſt be had to the Symptoms. Thus, if 
there is an Inflammation, it muſt be fv 5 at leaſt mode- 
rated, by Bleeding, relaxing Remedies, and the other Methods 
ſpecify'd under Aids iy Abe rl The Pain muſt 
be mitigated by anodyne Emulſions ; and the Aſperities of the 
_ muſt be guarded by oleous, ſaponaceous, and glutinous 

es. 

 Boerhaave is of Opinion, that no Dependence is to be had on 
Lithontriptic Medicines, 

Whilſt the Stone is falling from the Pelvis of the Kidney thro* 
the Ureter to the Bladder, the above-ſpecify'd Method and 
Medicines are r ; particularly Bleeding, Clyſters, and Fo- 
mentations. Boeerhaave Aph, | 

I muſt farther remark, that few Fits of the Stone occur, 
without inducing an abſolute Neceſſity for Bleeding immedi- 
ately, which generally gives great Relics 

ative and emollicnt Clyſters, in which Turpentine is an 
Ingredient, are highly neceſſary ; and theſe are to be repeated, 
or not, according to the State and Conſtitution of the Patient, 
and the Effects of the firſt ; which the Phyſician, who inquires 
into theſe Circumſtances, can only judge of rightly. 

Next to theſe are lenitive Purges, prepared, for Example, of 
Manna diſſolv'd, and quickened with ſome of the Cathartic 
2 and whatever elſe the Phyſician ſhall think adapted to the 


e. 

Opiates, alſo, are highly „in order to take off the 
ſpaſmodic Contraftion of the Parts where the Stone reſides, and 
to alleviate the Pain ; but I think they ſhould ſeldom or never 
be adminiſter d, without the above-mentioned previous Evacu- 
ations. Amongſt Opiates Matthew's Pill is generally moſt 
eſteemed in theſe Caſes, on account of the Soap of Tartar, and 
other opening Ingredients. The uſual Doſe is betwixt ſix and 
ten Grains. But the Doſe, and Times of Exhibition and Re- 
petition, can only be determined by the attending Phyſician, 

As it may be agreeable 22 People affſicted with the 
Stone, to know how Dr. Sy m, perhaps the beſt practical 
Phyſician that any Age has uced ſince Hyper treated 
himſelf under this Circumſtances a Part of his Method is ſpe- 
cify'd under the Article Ax Tux s; the reſt is contain'd in 


the following Diſſertation. 
ue Indiſcretion to pub'iſh an Ob- 


Though it may ſeem to 
ſervation which I have enced in myſelf alone, yet it is 
have 


exper 
boy's no equitable Perſon will be diſpleas'd with me, 
ſuffer'd fo longs and ſo much, from bloody Urine, from a 
Stone in the Kidneys, for being moved to compaſſionate thoſe 
who labour under the ſame Diſeaſe, and to communicate thoſe 
Remedies which have given me Relief, though they may, per- 
haps, ſeem common, and not worthy of Notice. 
the Year 1660. I had the and ſevereſt Fit of the 
Gout I ever had in my Life, ſo that I was conſtrained for two 
Months in the Summer Seaſon to lie always in or upon a ſoft 
Bed ; whence, towards the Cloſe of the Fit, I n to feel a 
dull heavy Pain, eſpecially in the Left Kidney ; ſometimes, 
though very ſeldom, in the Right. And after the Gout went 
off, the Pain in the Kidneys remain'd, and attack'd me at Inter- 
vals, which, though it was not very ſharp, made me fear the- 
Stone ; for I had hitherto eſcap'd thoſe Fits which are attended 
with ſevere Pain along the Ureters, and violent Vomiting. But 


though theſe Signs of the Stone in the Kidney appear d not 
hitherto, yet I had Reaſon to believe I had a large Stone in one 
of them, which, being too big to paſs into the Ureters, occa- 


ſioned the above-mentioned Symptoms. And ſeveral Years 
afterwards I found I was not miftaken ; for having walk'd con- 
ſiderably, and for a long time, in the Winter Seaſon, in 1676. 

aher rater nw , ſevere Froſt, I made a bloody Urine 
directly, and conſtantly did ſo whenever I walk'd much, or was 
carried in 'a Coach over the Stones, the Horſes went 
lowly ; but this Symptom did not ſeize me when I travell'd in 
a Coach in unpav'd Roads, how long a Journey ſoever 1 


The Urine I voided on theſe Occaſions, though it look d 
very bad at the time of making, ſo as to reſemble Blood, yet 


ſoon after it became clear at the Top, like natural Urine, the 
Blood falling to the Bottom by itfelf in Clots. To relieve this 
Diſord vi 
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lar of Blood taken from my Arm 
a ge Quantity om my _ 
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waters, as ſuſpecting it was tao large to be expeP 


and, after taking ſome Purges, had recoutſe to ſeveral Sorts of 
cooling, incraſſating Remedies, along With a proper Regimen, 
and carefully forbore all ſharp, pungent, attenuating Li- 
quors. But having received no Benefit from theſe, and many 
other Remedies, which it would take up too much Time to 
enumerate, and fearing to drive the Stone forwards by Steel- 
d thereby, 1 
at length loſt all Hopes of relieving myſelf by this Way, eſpe- 
cially baving found, that ſome of my Acquaintance haſtened their 
Death by fruitleſly Seng to cure this Complaint by ſuch 
Medicines; for which Reaſon I reſolved to deſiſt from all far- 
ther Trials, unleſs by way of Prevention, by avoiding all Mo- 
tion of the Body as much as I coul | 
But happening afterwards td recolle& the great Commenda- 
tions which ſome Perſons have beftow'd on the Seed of the Aſh- 
tree, for its Stone - diſſolving or Stone-breaking Virtue, I ima- 
ined, that if the Seed had ſo much Virtue, the Manna 
— 92 might probably have more. For the Manna which 
comes to us, according to Mr. Ray, and other earlier Writers, 
is neither an aereal Honey, nor a certain heavenly Dew, but 
rather a Liquor ouſing from the Leaves, Branches, or Trunk 
of the Calabrian Aſh-tree; of the Truth of which Mr. Ray 
was farther ſatisfied, whilft he was on his Travels to Italy, by a 
Phyſician, who frequently gathered Manna from the . 
. Leaves of theſe Trees, firſt Ons covered with Linen. 
Accordingly, to make the Trial, I diſſolved two Ounces and 
an half of Manna in a Quart of Whey, and drank it ; and 


took a little Lemon-juice between whiles, as well to make it 


operate more ſpeedily, it being ordinarily a low Purgative, as 
4 render it — 5 eee 8 the Stomach. It is hard to ex- 
preſs the Eaſe I perceived in the Region of the Kidneys, from 
this Medicine ; for 2 the Pain was not continual before, 
yet I felt a troubleſome 

I took this Purgative every Week, on a ſet Day, for ſome 
Months, and found a manifeſt Amendment after every Purge, 


- till at length I could bear more ſhaking in a Coach ; and indeed 


continued free from this Symptom till laſt Spring, at the Begin- 
ning of which it return'd, occaſioned by my having had the 
Gout fevercly all the preceding Winter, and my Inability to 
Motjon, whence I was conitrained to abate of my ordj 
Fxerciſc, And now I doubted whether I ſhould have recour 
to Purping again, as finding that the mildeſt Purge certainly 
occalione F it of the Gout, becauſe the whole Subſtance of 
my Body, in theſe latter Years, had, in a manner, degenerated 
into Nouriſhment for this Diſtemper. But at length, I recol- 
lected, that I might fafely refume my former Method of taking 
Manna oncg a Week, provided I took an Opiate in the Even- 
ing, after the Operation, to quiet the Tumult raiſed by the 
Purgative, Accordingly, in the Morning, I drank two Ounces 
and an half of Manna diſſolved in a Quart of Whey; and at 
Night took ſixteen Drops of liquid Laudanum in Small- beer; 
7 repeated the Manna and Laudanum in this manner twice a 
Week, for three Weeks. But afterwards I took the Manna 
only once a Week, becauſe it diſcharged ſuch Plenty of foul 
Humours, as to leave little Fear of the Gout. And Reaſon in- 
timating, that if Manna was poſſeſſed of any Stone - diſſolving 
or Stone-breaking Virtue, its Efficacy, on which I depended, 
muſt needs be leſſened, in ſome meaſure, by ſo powerful an 
Aſtringent as Laudanum is, I thought it beſt to omit taking the 
Opiate, as I only purged once a Week, | 

I have continued this Method for fome Months, always 
purging on the ſame Day of the Week, and would not upon 
any Account be perſuaded to break it. But though the Pain of 
my Back abated as 5 upon taking the firſt Purge, yet 
ſoon after repeated Purging rought on ſome Symptoms of the 
Gout, and ſometimes affected the Limbs, and ſometimes the 
Bowels ; but Laudanum effectually check'd theſe Motions of 
the Diſtemper. This Method, however, having hitherto been 
ſucceſsful, I judg'd it proper to continue it, both to prevent 
the Return of the bloody Urine, and to carry off a Part of the 
Matter which forms the Stone, And, inthe End, it anſwered 
my Expectation, having never had this Symptom ſince my firſt 
Publication of this Treatiſe, and therefore I left off the Manna 
entirely. 

With reſpe& to Purging, therefore, in caſe of Urine, 
and provided only Manna be uſed according to the Method 
above delivered, I muſt retract an Aſſertion I formerly pub- 
liſh'd in my Treatiſe on te owt, which ** that it is Donny 
improper to pu ty. Perſons, either at the Begin ning, 
clenſion, or in i inen of the Fits. For did net then 
3 that the F A I fear'd might be 283 by 
the tive, might be prevented by giving an Opiate at 
Night. Nevertheleſs, if the Gout ay 4 to, all 
manner of Evacuations are very pernicious therein, and there- 
fore not to be uſed, unleſs the above-mentioned Symptom 
requires them, 

o theſe Obſervations I will add a few Particulars relating to 
the Regimen and Diet, which ſhould ſeem proper in both theſe 
Diſtempers; for I would not omit mentioning any thing that 
may be ſerviceable to Perſons in my Condition. In the Morn- 
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Beer brew 


eight. Encourag'd by this Succeſs, 
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ing, after Friſe, I drink a Diſh or two of Tea; then I go out 
in my Coach till Noon; and, at my Return home, dine mode- 

upon any kind of Meat I like, that is eaſy of Digeltion ; 
for tion is principally neceilary, I drink a little more 
than a Quarter of a Pint of Canary immediately after Dinner 


every Day, to promote Digeſtion, and drive the Gout from 
my Bowels. In the Afternoon. I go out again in my Coach, 
and, when Buſinek permits, take a Turn into the Country, 
two or three Miles, for good Air, A Draught. of ſmall Beer 
ſerves me inſtead of a. Supper ; and J drink another Draught 
after I am in Bed, and about to compoſe myſelf to Sleep, in 
order to dilute and cool the hot and acrid Han lodg'd in 
the Kidneys, which breed the Stone. I always prefer ſmall 

d with Hops, to that which has none; becauſe, tho“ 
unhopp'd ſmall Beer is ſmoother and ſofter, and ſo better, ſuited 
to bring away the Stone from the Kidneys, yet that which is 
brew'd with Hops, on account of the Stypticity it receives from 
the Hops, is leſs ſubject to breed Gravel and calculous Matter, 
than that — 15 none, as being more viſcid and ſlimy. On 
my purgi y I dine upon a Chicken, and, notwithſtanding, 
drink m — as uſual. I go to Bed early, eſpecially pe 
Winter Seaſon ; this being one of the beſt Helps for promoting 
Digeſtion, and preſerving the proper Order of Nature; whereas, 
on the contrary, fitting up late weakens all the digeſtive Facul- 
ties in Perſons afflicted with any Chronic Diſeaſe, and in- 
jures their vital Principle to a Degree not to be ealjly emedy d. 


And, to prevent bloody Urine from the Stone, whenever I am 


oblig'd to go very far in my Coach upon the Stones, (for the 
longeſt Journey in unpay'd does me not the leaſt Hurt) 
I always drink a large Draught of fmall Beer before I ſet out, 
and another in the Way, if I am abroad a conſiderable time z by 
which means I ſecure myſelf pretty well from bloody Urine, - 
Laſtly, we are to take Notice of the great Danger which 
ſome: Perſons, who have the Gout and Stone, run, by unad- 
viſedly taking Manna diſſolv'd in the purging Mineral Waters; 
for, ' tho”, being taken this way, it works quicker, and fits eaſier 
on the Stomach, yet theſe inconſiderable Advantages are no 
Equivalent for the Miſchief otherwiſe occaſion'd by the Waters. 
For if the Stone in the Kidneys be too large to be forc'd thro” 
the Ureters into the Bladder, theſe Waters generally occaſion a 
Fit, which continues, not- without endangering the Life of the 
Patient, till the Stone gets back again into the Pelvis. Steel 
Waters likewiſe are unſafe; unlefs it be certainly known before- 
hand, that the Stone is {mall enough either to lip, or force its 
Way, thro? the Ureters 3 which, to the beſt of my Judgment, 
can only be Jearn'd with Certainty from hence; viz. if the Pa- 
tient hath already had a Fit of the Stone, (which conſiſts in a 
very ſharp Pain in one of the Kidneys, extending thro' the 
whole DuR of the Ureters, and accompany'd with violent 
Vomiting) he may be aſſur'd, that the Pelvis, inſtead of having 
a large Stone in it, rather contains a Number of ſmall Stones 
one of which will fall occaſionally into the Ureters, and cauſe 
a Fit, which generally laſts till it is fore'd into the Ehadder. In 
this Caſe, I fay, there is no better Remedy, either to prevent 
the Increaſe of ſmall Stones, or to expel them from the Kid- 
neys, than drinking Steel- waters plentifully every Summer. 
t, as Perſons may often be ſeia d with a Fit of the Stone, 
when theſe Waters are either not procurable, or at an improper 
Seaſon for drinking them, they are to be treated according to 
the following ſhort Method, The Patient being ſanguine, and 
not aged, take ten Ounces of Blood away from the Arm of 
the pain'd Side; then let a Gallon of Polſet-drink, in which 
two Ounces of the Roots of Marſhmallows 'have been boil'd, 
be drank with the utmoſt Expedition, .and the following Clyſter 
injected. | 
Take of the Roots of Marſhmallows, and the white Lily, 
each an Ounce ; the Leaves of Mallows, Pellitory of "6 
Wall, Bear's-breech, and Chamomile-flowers, each an 
Handful ; the Seeds of Flax and Fenugreek, each half an 
Ounce : Boil them tc in a ſufficient Quantity of 
Water to a Pint and a half; in the ftrain'd Liquor diſſolve 
brown Sugar, and _ of Marſhmallows, cach two 
Ounces : Mix the for a Clyſter. 


When the Patient has thrown up the Poſſet- drink, and the 
Clyſter has done working, give a ſufficient large Doſe of liquid 
Laudanum, for Inftance, twenty-five Drops, or fifteen or ſix- 
teen Grains of Matthew's Pill. But Bleeding is not to be us'd 
in aged Perſons, worn out by ſome inveterate chronic Diſeaſe, 
and antient Women, ſubje& to the Vapours, eſpecially if they 
void black gravelly Urine at the Beginning of the Fit. Never- 
theleſs, in other re „ this Method muſt be cloſely follow'd. 

But, to return to the Stone, ſuppoſing it a one, which 
is our prefent Subject: If the Patient hath never had a Fit, on 
account of the Stone's being too large to quit the Pelvis, Steel- 
waters will not only do no Service, but cannot be us'd without 
immediate Danger, for the Reaſons above-mention'd. Nar do 


Mineral Waters ſucceed better in gouty Perſons, if they be ad- 
vanc'd in Years, as ſuch moſtly are, and withal of a weak and 
| | phlegmatic 
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atic Conſtitution ; the way of Nature being ſome- 
times impair'd to that Degree in ſuch Subjects, as to give great 
Reaſon to apprehend the total Loſs thereof from ſuch a Quan- 
tity of Water. But whether the ill Conſequences, happening 
to Perſons of this "Conſtitution, proceed from this, or ſome 
other Cauſe, I am thoroughly perſuaded, that abundance of 
Perfons, who have been — debilitated, and in a manner 
worn out by this Diftemper, have been deſtroy'd by theſe 
Waters. Sydenham. ' 


The STONE in the BI App. 
From ARET &USs. 


No Diſeaſe affecting the Bladder is of a gentle Nature; 
for, as to acute Diſorders of that Part, ſuch as Inflammations, 
Wounds, Convulſions, and acute Fevers, they are all mortal; 
and an Ulcer, an Abſceſs, the Palſy, or a Stone in the 
fame, are incurable. The Stone is not to be diflolv'd by any 
Potion, or lithontriptic Medicine, nor taken out by cutting, 
with any Safety ; for the fine Membranes of the Bladder mull, 
at the ſame time, be cut, which Operation kills the Patient on 
the ſame Day, or carries him off in a few Days with Convul- 
ſions and a R If the Stone be not cut out, an Iſchury, 
Pain, Fever, and Colliquations, deſtroy the Patient; or, if it 
be of no conſiderable Bigneſs, the Suppreſſion of Urine is the 
more obſtinate, becauſe it the more — y falls into the Neck of 
the Bladder, and intercepts the Paſſage of the Urine ; and tho” 
ſuch a Stone may be extracted with leſs Danger than a larger, 
it is neceſſary to cut the Bladder, the Conſequence of which, 
if not Death, is a continual EMux of the Urine, which, tho' 
no dangerous Diſorder, is yet inſupportable to a free Perſon, 
who knows not how to live under a perpetual Dribbling, which 
moleſts him whether he ſleeps or wakes, and is very troubleſome 
in walking ; but a Multitude of ſmall Stones may be cut out 
with Safety. 
If a Stone 
Uneaſineſs, and ſometimes Pain, which it excites, and a Wei 
which is felt, tho* not accompany'd with a Dyſury ; but it it 
does not adhere to the Bladder, there is alſo a Dyſury. All 
Stones may be known by the ſandy Sediment in the Urine ; the 
Pudenda alſo project. e Patients void their Urine with Pain, 
by reaſon of the Obſtruction from the Stone, and handle and at- 
tract the Pudendum, as if they would pull out the Stone and 
the Bladder together; the Anus ſuffers by Conſent, being af- 
feed with an Itching. The Inteſtinum Rectum is protruded 
by the violent Efforts of the Patient, who imagines himſelf on 
e point of voiding the Stone ; for there is ſo near a xo 
between the Bladder and the Anus, that they mutually aff 
each other ; wherefore, in an Inflammation of the Anus, the 
Bladder labours under a Suppreſſion of Urine ; and, in Diſeaſes 
of the Bladder, the Anus will diſcharge nothing, tho” the Belly 
be not coſtive. Areteus, vel di]. x; on. xf. red. Lib. 2. 
Cap. 4. 3 
; From ALEXANDER T RALLIANUS. 


The Stone in the Bladder afMiQts the Patient by Fits at certain 
Times, after the ſame manner as the Stone in the Kidneys ; 
but the former is more frequent in Children than adult Perſons, 
and does not owe its Riſe to ſo great a Heat, but rather to a 
groſſer Matter, proper for the . of Stones, which 
readily ſorms Concretions, by means of the natural Heat. Our 
main 
this Matter by Attenuants, and to prevent any conſiderable 
Collection of it, which is promoted by ing ſo much as an 
inordinate Voracity, and ſtirring of the Body after eating. 

The Signs of the Stone in the Bladder are, a crude and 
whitiſh Urine, with a ſandy kind of Sediment, reſembling 
Scurf. Beſides, the Patients are very ſubje& to ſcratch the Pu- 
denda, and violently and frequently to diſtend them; and that 
moſt of all, when have occaſion to make Water. Alex- 

ander Trallianus, L. 9. C. 7. 


From Louuius. | 


The Pain which proceeds from the Stone in the Bladder is 
moſt afflicting, becauſe it laſts a long time, and makes frequent 
Returns at certain Intervals. Whit: it holds the Patient, there 
is an extraordi Senſation of a Weight, if the Stone be 
large, and eſpecially when the Body is mov d, or a fort of Li- 
tillation about the Pubes and Perinzum. There is a Difficulty 
of Urine, with a continual Deſire of making Water, and a kind of 
Strangury, ſo that the Urine ſeems hardly poſſible to be reſtrain'd, 
and yet, as ſoon as it begins to flow, is on a ſudden quite inter- 
cepted ; and thus is the Evacuation perform'd with continual 
Interruptions. ing this time a Pain is felt throughout the 
Duct of the Penis, but oftentimes ſeizes only the Glans, and 
is moſt tormenting when the Patient has juſt made an End of 
making Water; at which Lime he has alſo a Deſire of going 
to Stool. From ſome the Urine comes off more freely when 
they ftand upright, than when lie upon their Back, if the 

Others evacuate ing forward, and endea- 


5 


* 


to the Bladder, it manifeſts itſelf by the 


tention, therefore, muſt be to correct the Groſſneſs of 
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vour to eaſe their Pain b and extending the Puden- 
dum. Women often rub the external Parts of the Pudenda 
with their Hands, and, by applying a Fi to the Neck of 
the Bladder, now-and-then fee the Stone. Many Patients, in 
the Midſt of their Pains, croſs their Feet one over another by 
turns. The Urine which comes off is white, thick, and turbid, 
with a purulent or mucous Sediment; ſometimes Blood, or a 
bloody concreted Matter, is diſcharged with it. This Diſeaſe 
is more incident to Children than adult Perſons, to Men than 
Women. The Stone of the Bladder is whiter, larger, and 
harder, than that of the Kidneys : A leſſer Stone more eaſily 
lides into the Neck of the ' Bladder, and more pertinaciouſly 
retains the Urine, than a larger ; for the latter, by a proper Po- 
fition of the Body, or b ä Inſtrument, may, 
culty, 


with no Di remov'd from the fore- mention d 
Part. 23 Mad. Ol, 


From BoERHAAVE. 


We may know, that a Stone is got into the Bladder, by a 
Ceſſation of the Signs of a Stone —_ from the Kidney to 
the Bladder thro* the Ureter; and by its EfeQs, when in that 

an; Which are, Inflammation, with all its Symptoms z 
Preſſure upon, and r bf the internal Membrane 3 Ulcer- 
ations ; purulent Urine; gury ; entire Obſtruction of the 
Urethra, inſomuch that the Patient cannot diſcharge his Water, 
unleſs in a ſupine Poſture ; a heQic Fever, and Conſumption ; 
a Pain is felt before, during, and after the Diſcharge of Urive, 
which does not come away in a full Stream, but, as it were, 
dribbling, and with many Interruptions; and which is white, 
and depofits a mucous, thick, heavy Sediment, in conſiderable 
Quantities; an uneaſy Itching is felt in the Glans of the Penis; 
and the Diſcharge of Urine is attended with a Teneſmus. But 
the moſt certain Method of diſcovering a Stone in the Bladder 
is by ſearching ; for the Method of doing which, fee LiTwo- 
TOMIA. 


The Cures, From ARZT As. 


If the Su n of Urine be caus'd by the ing of its 
Paſſage by Stones, they muſt be remov'd by the Inſtrument 
call'd the Catheter, that a Paſſage may be open'd for the Urine 
to run off, unleſs there be an Inflammation, in which Caſe the 
Paſſage will not admit an Inſtrument, and, beſides; is ſubje& 
to be wounded by the Catheter, But if this Method be im- 
praQticable, and the Pain inſi le to the Patient, we 
muſt have recourſe to- —_—_ Trichas, (79:4, «4s, ſome 
read Tanx da, which g to Rufus, is the Place be- 
tween the Scrotum, the Neck of the Bladder, and the Thigh) 
and the Neck of the Bladder, that the Stones may fall out, and 
ſo the Urine be evacuated. This done, the Wound muſt be 
cicatriz'd, if it can be done; if not, it is, however, better for 
the Patient to be troubled with a running Sore all his Life, than 
to be ſuffer'd miſerably to expire with Extremity of Pain, 
Aretæus, egi bear. IF. wal. Lib. 2. Cap. 9. 


From ALEXANDER TRALLIANUS; 


As for Medicines, the Blood of a Goat, rub'd warm upon 
the Part, is of excellent Service ; but a better way is, to apply 
the Blood of a He-goat upon the Bladder ; tho“ the Method 
which is by far the moſt convenient and effectual, js, to rub 
the Parts with it in the warm Air of the Bath, and to bind it 
thereon ; and this muſt be done not only once, but often, and 
at Intervals. Trallian. Lib. g. Cap. 7. | 


From BOERHAAVE. 


As ſoon as we have reaſon to believe, that a Stone is | 
thro” the Ureters into the Bladder, we muſt uſe our u En- 
deayours to procure its Expulſion by the Urethra; otherwiſe it 
will increaſe in Bulk, and become more troubleſome. This is 
done by the ſame Methods and Medicines that are recommended 
above for a Stone in the Kidneys and urinary DuQts, except that 
the Topics are = d to the Region of the Bladder ; to 
which add Baths, Ciyſters of Oil; Injections of Oil into 
the Urethra ; and it will be of Service to rub the external Part 
of the Urethra with the ſame Oils. | 

If a Stone is fix'd in the Urethra, and will not move for- 
wards, the Part is to be relax'd by Injections of Oils frequently 

and by the moſt emollient and relaxing Fomentations 

which can be contriv'd. The Egyptians have a Method of 

diſtending the Urethra by blowing into it, and then inviting the 

Stone forwards by Suction. It may alſo be preſſed gently for- 

wards, or br n e 

3 or, if will not do, the laſt Remedy is to cut the 
rethra or Perinæum. | 

If the Stone ſticks in the Neck of the Bladder, it may be 
put back by the Catheter.” Boerh, Aphor. | 


The Mythad of extrafting a STOSE out of the URETHRA. 
From HaewsTER. 


g in Perſons afflicted with the Stone and Gravel, 
a ſmall Stone Qlips into the Urethra, or Paſſage of the _ 


and there ſticks, where it excites not only violent Pains, but 2 
eat Difficulty of Urine, and ſometimes a total Suppreſſion of 
ſame; in which Caſe the lamentable State of the Patient 
calls upon the Phyſician to uſe his beſt Endeavours to expel the 
Stone. There are various Parts of the Urethra in which the 
Stone may be ſeated ; Sometimes it lies in the Beginning of the 
Urethra, behind the Scrotum, about the Perinzum, in the 
Neck or Sphincter of the Bladder ; ſometimes about the Middle 
of the urinary Duct, before the Scrotum, and ſometimes not 
far from the End of the Urethra. Sometimes the Stone is 
lodg'd in a peculiar Expanſion, or Bag of the Urethra; ſuch a 
one is deſcrib'd by Le Dran, Ob. Chir. 79. Tom, 2. and 
Dionis, in his Surgery, mentions ſome of the like Kind; and 
I myſelf, this preſent Year 1737. diſcover'd Stones in ſuch a 
Bag before the Scrotum ; and, what is ſeldom known, cut 
two out of one little under the Urethra, which are repre- 
ſented-(Tab. 48. Fig. 16. and ys In what Part the Stone 
is detain'd, may be judg'd partly from the Pain, and partly from 
Searches made with the Fingers or Inſtruments. The Cure may 
be attempted various Ways : Sometimes internal Medicines, 
which provoke Urine, and, at the ſame time, external ones, 
as Fomentations, Cataplaſms, Bathing, Clyſters, and the like, 
are adminiſter'd, and continu'd for ſome time. If all theſe 
prove ineffectual, the next Attempt is to moiſten and lubricate 
the Infide of the Urethra by —_— of Oil of Olives, or 
Oil of ſweet Almonds, that the Paſſage being render d ſlippery, 
the Stone may the more eaſily flide off ; or the Patient is put 
into ſome emollient Bath, with the ſame View. Some bind 
the Penis behind the Stone, and then diſtend the Forepart of 
the Urethra by ſtrong Inflation, in order to enlarge the Paſſage 
for the more eaſy Expulin of the Stone. This Method of 
Cure is practiſed by the Egyptians, as we are aſſured, among 
other Authors, by Proſper Alpinus in his Medicina A gyptiorum, 
Lib. 3. Cap. 14. 1 
If the Stone cannot be expel'd by theſe Remedies, but the 
Difficulty of Urine is rather exaſpetated by them, it will be 
convenient to try ſome other powerful Remedy. Firſt, then, 
if the Stone be detain'd in the Neck of the Bladder, it may be 
cut out by making a Section in the Perinzzum, where it is per- 
ceiv'd by the Touch; but, becauſe many are very much afraid 
of an Inſtrument which carries an Edge, the Stone may be 
puſh'd back into the Bladder by introducing the Catheter. 
owever, ſince it is to be fear d, that the Stone will increaſe in 
the Bladder, and, by that means, expoſe the Patient to far 
greater Danger, I ſhould prefer Section. So, alſo, if the Stone 
ſhould happen to ſtick too faſt in this Place to be repel'd by the 
Catheter, and ſo reduce the Patient to Extremities, or if we do 
not think it adviſeable to repreſs it for the Reaſon aforeſaid, it 
muſt be artfully extracted by the Section call'd the Apparatus 
minor, or leſſer Apparatus, one or two Fingers being introduc'd 
into the Anus, in order to ſuſtain the Stone ; for oftentimes 
there is no other Way to ſave the Patient's Life. If the Stone 
be detain'd near the Glans, the beſt Method, after uſing the 
Remedies above propoſed, is, firſt to lubricate and relax the 
narrow Paſſage, by repeated Injections of Oil into the Urethra, 
and then, with the Fingers, to preſs the Stone forwards, or at- 
tempt its ExtraQion, eſpecially in Boys, by Suction with the 
Mouth of ſome Woman, Nurſe, or Aſſiſtant; for, by this 
means, all Wounds, Cicatrices, and Fiſtulas of the Urethra, 
are happily prevented. If the Stone ſticks near the End of the 
Paſſage, it is to be taken with the Forceps, Hook, or ſome 
ſort of Ear-probe, (ſee Tab. 27. Fig. 14.) and gently drawn 
forth, If this be impracticable, it will not be amiſs to try the 
Inſtrument ſo much recommended by Marini, and deſcrib'd by 
him (fee Tab. 50. Fig. 7.). Of this Inſtrument the Part (A) 
is cautiouſly aye, into the Urethra, beyond the Stone, of 
which it takes hold; then the Operator takes the Part (B) in 
his Hand, and gently pulling, draws along the Stone, and ex- 
tracts it. But it either an Inflammation, or the Bulk of the 
Stone, ſhould, contrary to Expectation, render all theſe Me- 
thods ineffectual, we are directed by Tulpius and /Garengeot to 
make uſe of Section. And Garengeet, in ſuch'a Caſe, imme- 
diately cuts the Extremity of the Glans with the Sciſſars, and 
then introducing a Probe, or Hook, into the Wound, extracts 
with it the Stone ; after this he waſhes the Wound with Wine, 
and dreſſes it with Lint and ſome glutinous Balſam. 
If none of the Methods before propos d prove ſucceſsful for 
extracting the Stone, as it often happens, when it is detain'd in 
the Middle of the Urethra, and there is Danger, leſt the Diffi- 
culty of Urine, with the moſt intenſe Strainings to diſcharge it, 
and the tormenting Pains, ſhould, in a ſhort time, deſtroy the 
Patient, there is but one Remedy left, and that is, to 4 an 
Inciſion in that Part of the Penis where the Stone lodges, and, 
that means, extract it. The Manner of ion is thus: 
he Extremity of the Skin, as Ceſſus formerly adviſed, is very much 
drawn forwards ; or, as others adviſe, retracted; and the Glans 
being by this means cover d, or laid bare, the Penis is ty d be- 
hind the Stone, in order to prevent the Stone from being forc'd 
back by the Hands of the Operator, when apply d upon the 
Penis. The. Operator then ſets the Thumb of his Left Finger 


a+ i 


2 in the Urethra. 


in the Urethra; and the Lips of the 
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againſt the Stone, in ſuch a manner as to hinder it from giving 
way forwards, and, with his Right Hand, makes a ſtrait Inci- 
ſion in the Side of the Penis; and then, with his Fingers, or 
ſome Inſtrument, as the Forceps, Probe, or Hook, pulls out 
kr Stone. This * the Skin is ſet ara and the Wound, 

ter being anoint th ſome proper v Balſam, is 
cover'd with a Plaiſter. By this Way of Management the ſound 
Part of the Skin comes to cover the Inciſion in the Penis, the 
Urine flows the natural Way, and the Conglutination of the 
Wound is promoted. When a Wound requires to be made a 
little larger than ordinary, the beſt way is to introduce a Leaden 
Pipe into the Urethra beyond the Wound, and to keep it there 
for ſome time for the Reception and Emiſſion of the Urine. 
For if this ſhould be ſuffer'd to low by the Wound, it is very 
much to be fear'd, that its Acrimony would excite ſharp Pains, 
and an Inflammation, by which the Conglutination of the 
Wound would be conſiderably retarded, and a Fiſtula might be 
| Bur a very good way to preſerve the 

ound from the pernicious Effects of the Urine, is, to drink 
very ſparingly for ſome Days before and after the Operation, 
As for making the Inciſion in tbe Side of the Penis, it is done 
for ve Reaſons ; for, if it were made in the under Part 
of the Penis, the Wound would be much more liable to be in- 
commoded by the Urine ; and to make an Inciſion in the upper 
Part would be very unadviſed, becauſe of cutting the cavernous 
Bodies of the Penis; whence an immoderate Hzmorrhage, 
beſides other pernicious Conſequences, might juſtly be fear d. 
Albucaſis formerly a very celebrated Phyſicianamong the Arabians, 
ſhews a Way,to break a Stone which ſticks in the Urethra, by 

rforating it with a ſort of Terebra, which he delineates ; 
5 if he happen'd to fail in this Attempt, he ty'd the Penis on 


both Sides near the Stone, to prevent its giving way on either 


Side, and then cut it out. | 
Thus we have explain'd the common Method of cutting the 
Urethra for extracting the Stone. We ſhall now give ſome Ac- 
count of a new Way invented by Thibaut, formerly a ver 
celebrated Surgeon of Paris, and deſcrib'd by Garengeot, which 
was this : He took the Penis in his Left Hand, and made an In- 
ciſion on the Side; then, with the Knife, he ſeparated the 
cavernous Body from the Urethra, in which he afterwards made 
a ſtrait Incifion in the Place where the Stone was lodg'd, which 
is commonly under the cavernous Body, and, extracting it with 
the Hook or Forceps, he anointed the Wound with ſome glu- 
tinous Balſam, and then appl 8 and Compreſſes, care- 
fully bound up the Whole with a Fillet. By this Method, the 
entire Part of the cavernous Body is brought to cover the Inciſion 
ound, as they aſſert, 
ſooner unite, and come to a Coaleſcence. | 
When the Stones are lodg'd in a peculiar Bag, the beſt way, 
in my Opinion, is, to make an Inciſion in the Place where we 
can moſt conveniently (and that 2 have Acceſs to them; 
for thus, thro' a pretty large Wound, I extracted the Stones 
above-mention'd, which you ſee repreſented (Tab. 48. Fig. 16, 
17.). The Cavity of the Bag I firſt treated with a Digeſtive, 
en with Corroſives, as red precipitate Mercury, and 
ſometimes cleanſed it with Lapis Infernalis, and at laſt heal'd 
it with Balſam of Capivi, and little glutinating Plaiſters. But 
Conglutination, in this Caſe, is ſometimes very difficult, as ap- 
pears from Le Dran, O8/. 79. where ſeveral ways of Healing 
were try'd to no Purpoſe. Heiſter Chirurg. | 
The Caſe referr'd to by Zeifter, in Le Dran, is very remark- 
able, and deſerves Notice. | 
Towards the End of the Year 1722. a Lad, ſixteen Years of 
Age, perceived a ſmall Swelling in the Perinæum, but gave no 
Attention to it, as it was not painful. = 


— 


Some time after, he went a Journey on Horſeback, and the 


Preſſure of the Saddle againſt the Perinzum forced a Stone out 
of it, of the Bigneſs of a Pea, which paſs'd thro' the Skin and 
Urethra, both being worn out by the reciprocal Preſſure of the 
Saddle and the Stone; and the Urine, diſtilling thro“ this Aper- 
ture, form'd a Fiſtula. 

Soon after, the Patient perceived a Swelling at the Bottom of 
the Scrotum, on the Leſt Side; and, finding it to increaſe 
daily, he ſhew'd it to a, Surgeon of his Acquaintance, who 
look'd upon it as venereal, propoſed a Salivation : He con- 
ſented to this Propoſal,” and went thro” it without receiving the 
Oni 1 51 Way, which migh | 

rine paſs'd no longer that Way, which might perhaps happen 
from the daily 2 the Volume of the N 
The Occaſion of this Augmentation was a freſh Stone, whi 
being ſtopp'd in that Place, and perpetually moiſten'd by the 
Urine, was conſiderably increaſed. At length, in December 1725. 
the Patient training to lift a great Weight, he felt a violent Pain 
in the Perinzum, and, putting his Hand to the Part, felt ſome- 
thing hard which had pierced the Skin : He uſed his Endeavour 
to extract it with his Nails, but could not ſucceed ; but, as. the 
Stone — uh be cruſh'd a 0 of it 8 8 we 
may j what Situation it k uring its Stay there). 
. 7 — much incommoded by it for coke te not W d. 
to fit without a violent Pain ; and at length, in riſing op, | his 
= : t. 


he 
% 
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During this time the Fiſtula cloſed, and the 
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4 | 3 
Seat; perceived the whole Stone to come out. He tame to 
Za Charitt the next Day, and gave me an Account of his Diſ- 
temper, producing the Stone, which I preſerve for the Rari 
of the Caſe : It weighs an Ounce and fifteen Grains, is al 
of a triangular Figure, two Inches and a half from one of the 
les to each of the other two, and two Inches from each 
N ſubtending them; and three Quarters of an 
nch thick. | 
It ſeems rs that an extfaneous Body ſhould lodge ſo 
long, without cauſing either Pain, or Difficulty in making 
Water. By examining the Stone you may diſcover the Reaſon: 
There is a Depreflion in it, on that Side next the Or Pubis, 
and probably the Urine flow'd freely by it. 
| = Tho" the Lips of the Wound, thro* which the Stone paſs'd, 
were approach'd, the Hole was {till large enough to admit of 
my Finger: I felt a large Cavity where the Stone had lodged, 
which was formed by a Dilatation of the Urethra; and I ima- 
gined, at firſt, that the Stone, when it was ſmall; came from 
the Urethra thro* the Hole by which the former had paſs'd, and 
then had increaſed between the Urethra and the Skin; but my 
Finger undeceived me, and convinced me, that it had grown 
in the Urethra itſelf; for, beſides feeling the whole Circum- 
ference very ſmooth; as it grew narrow, it guided my Fi 
almoſt behind the Scrotum, where the Dilatation ended. 
dilated Urethra was very thin in that Part where the Stone had 
| lodged, and a Calloſity was to be felt on both Sides, without 


any Sinus. This Circumſtance proves, that the Urethra was 


not open'd, but when the Stone came out ; for, if it had been 
open'd before, the Urine would undoubtedly have form'd Si- 
nuſes and Fiſtulas in ſeveral Parts of the Perinzum, and here 
we had none; from whence I infer, that the Calloſities at the 
Side were occaſion'd only by the Preſſure of the Stone, 

I had recourſe to generous Remedies and Topics to diſſolve 
them, ſuch as emollient Cataplaſms, applied to the Perinæum; 
and that the Urine, by paſſing that Way, might not wet the 
Fleſh and the Dr „and that it mi he not be lodged in the 
Cavity from whence the Stone proceeded, I introduced an Algaly 
into the Bladder, and there left it. After I had uſed the Cata- 
plaſms two or three Days, I ſubſtituted teſolvent Plaiſters in 
their ſtead, and put ſmall Doſſils into the Wound, cover'd 
with melted Diachylong with the Gums; and the Mutilage- 
plaiſter. All the Hardneſs decreaſed in leſs than three Weeks ; 
after which I uſed only Injections, with Barley- water, and vul- 
nerary Water, every Day. But my Attempts wete fruitleſs, 
— nothing could cloſe the Urethra, and cicatrize the Fiſtula. 

Dran. 

An Agel is a ſort of hollow Probe; or Catheter: 

Dr. Hale has obliged the World with an Accoutit of an 
Inftrument of his own Invention, for extracting a Stone out of 
"Vie I ws; ys he theſe E the 

While I was, ſays he, intent upon theſe Experiments on 
Calculus, it 8 to my Thoughts, that large Gravel- 
ſtones, which often ſtick for ſeveral Days in the Urethra, to 
the great Torment of the Patients, and which they cannot 
ſometimes be delivered from without cutting them out, might 
be drawn out by the following Inſtrument. 

I cut off the lower End of a ftrait Catheter, which made it 
a proper Canula for a Stillet or Forceps to paſs thro? ; the lower 
End of the Forceps was divided into two Springs, like Tweez- 
ers, whoſe Ends were turn'd a little inwards : "Theſe Springs 
were made of ſuch a Degree of Tenderneſs and Pliancy, as not 
to bear too hard againſt the Sides of the Urethra, by their Dila- 
tation. 

When this Inſtrument is uſed; the Springs are drawn up 
within the Canula; which being paſs'd into the Urethra, as 
far as to the Stone, the Canula muſt then be drawn back, fo 
far as to give room for the Forceps to dilate ; which dilated 
Forceps being then thruſt down a little farther, ſo as to embrace 
the Stone, then the Canula muſt again be ſlid down, to make 
the Forceps take faſt Hold of the Stone, ſo as to draw it out. 

I ſent this Inſtrument to Mr. Ranby to have his Opinion of 
it, who tells me, That, upon repeated Trials, he found it ex- 
tracts theſe Stones with great Eaſe and Readineſs ; and that it is 
ſo well approved of by other Surgeons, that many of them make 
uſe of it. 

This ftrait Inſtrument will, therefore, ſerve to extract ſuch 
Stones as are lodged, after they have paſs'd the Turning at the 
Os Pubis ; and I am informed, that they are apteſt to lodge in 
thoſe Parts of the Urethra which are within the Reach of this 
Arait Inſtrument : But if it ſhould lodge a little beyond the 
Turn at the Os Pubis, it might probably be practicable to ex- 
tract them thence by bending this Inſtrument, as the common 
Catheters are bent : If the Stillet were Silver, it would bend 
the more eaſily. | 

Mr. Ranby is of Opinion, that this Inſtrument may be far- 
ther uſeful, in caſe of a Strifture or Contraction of any Part of 
the Urethra, viz. by thruſting the Forceps into that Stricture, 
where, by continuing ſome time, the conſtant Tendency of the 
Springs to dilate widen the Stricture. Halt's Vegetable 
Staties, Vol. 2. n | 
Vor. I. 
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If the Stohe of the Bladder i | fs thro' 
Urethra, the only Remedy . ed 
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In Women the Stone is generally taken aw dilating the 
Urethra, and ſeldom by Cutting. "See ares fn — 

I do not know why Boer has omitted mentioni 
Honey as a Remedy for, Ur Preſervative againſt, the Stone. As 
this is extremely ſapomaceous and detergent, it is; by theſe 
8 4 well adapted to ſcout off the calculous Concretions 
adhering to the Tubes of the K idneys. And it is poſſible, that, 
if the Blood, and conſequently the Urine, could be for a 
time much ſaturated with Honey, ſmall Stones might be 
ſolv'd, and large ones diminiſh'd, But the ſmalleſt Portion of 
ern — ſome Conſtitutions in ſueh à manner, as to render 
— ng of it mY . impoſſible ; and few can endure 

Quantities of it without falling into a violent Dior. 
or Chotera Morbus. e 

As the Bladder is ſubſect to many other Diſorders beſides the 
Stone, which — with Symptoms not unlike it, I ſhall give 
the following Treatiſe from Hoffman, in which the Reader will 
find his Account. 

"The Bladder, as being a nervous and muſcular Part of the 
— is very ſubje& to Spaſms; by which Word we under- 

an intenſe and preternatural Conſtriction of the Body of 
the Bladder, and alſo of the Sphincter ; or a Stricture, Courcta- 
tion, and Criſpation of the Fibres, to which Diſorder many 
other morbous Affections owe their Original. 

Thoſe tormenting Pains which are excited by the long Con- 
tinuance of a Stone in the Bladder, together with a perpetual 
Deſire of making Water, and the very difficult a ul 
Evacuation of the Urine, are owing to nothing but Spaſms. 
For a convulſive Strifture, which affects not only the 
Muſculo-nervous Coat of the Bladder, but alſo its Sphincter, 


and the Urethra itſelf, in a violent manner, excites a Stranguxy; 


and ſo great * in the Pubes, as if it were ſcarce poſſible 
to ſtop the Urine, which * as ſoot as it begins to . is 
ulte repreſſed and retain'd; This Diſorder is attended with a 

n throughout the whole Region of the Penis, but oftentimes 
only with a moſt acute Pain in the Glans, according to the Ob- 
ſervations of Hildanus and Baglivi, This ex inary Senſa- 
tion of Pain, Itching, and continual Irritation; in the Glans 
and Extremity of the Penis, is w be accounted one of the Pu- 
thognomic Bi tone, both in and Men. 
beſides this, is alſo a frequent Dan to — 
a Teneſmus, becauſe of the ſtrict Connexion of the Inteftinum 
Rectum with the Bladder, and the Communication of the 
Nerves. The Urine which comes off in this Dyſury, is, for 
the moſt part, white and foul, with a mucous Sediment ; for 
the Convulſiom of the muſcular Fibres, by a violent Stricture 
and Compreſſion, ſqueezes out, from the interior mucous Coat 
of the Bladder, a great Quantity of viſcid glutinous Lymph, 
which, mix'd with the Urine, ſupplies that mucous Sediment. 
Oftentimes alſo a thin, aqueous, and almoſt colourleſs Urine 
comes away from the Patient, while under this racking Pain, 
and theſe Spaſms, which, by mutual Conſent and 7; Away 
nication of Parts, penetrate to the very Ureters, and are the 
Cauſe of their tranſmitting nothing but a thin and aqueous Sub- 
ſtance, convey'd from the BI the emulgent Veſſels. 
Moreover the Patient, in making Water, often ſuffers v 
ſevere Pains, ſets his Legs actoſs, compreſſes his Hips, 
his Body forwards, and; with one Hand, ſometimes with both, 

reſſes with all his Might upon his Belly near the Region of the 
ubes ; and this painful Evacuation of the Urine is attended 
with Trembling, and, as it were, convulſive Motions of the 
whole Body, as is well obſerv'd by Vienſſens in his Neurologia 3 
for the fine Nerves of the Bladder, being vellicated and con- 
vulſed in a violent manner, by means of the intercoſtal Nerves, 
communicate the ſame to the ſpinal Nerves, and fo to all the 
other Parts. It is obſerv'd alſo, that, under a —_ and 
a vehement Dyſury, the Belly is conſtipated, and t fam, 
with the Flatulences, retain'd, which, when the Pain 

ceaſes, readily reſume their uſual and natural Courſe, 

It is certain alſo, from Obſervation, that all theſe recited 
Symptoms, and even worſe, may be excited not only by a 
Stone in the Bladder, — * Stagnation of the Blood within 
the Blood-veſlels of that „the frequent Conſequence of 
which is' a violent Inflammation, For it is a Error to 
aſcribe all theſe Symptoms to a Stone in the „ Or an 
Acrimony of Urine, ſince Obſervations and Diſſections of dead 
Bodies — ſhew, that the Diſeaſed have not only been 
afflicted with the ſame Symptoms which proceed from a Stone 
in the Bladder, but have undergone worſe. Torments, tho” 
there has not been the leaſt Sign of a Stone found in them after 
their Death. For, as when a Check is given to the Courſe of 
the Menſes or Hemorrhoids, the Blood regurgitates upon 
the Veſlels of the Stomach and Inteſtines ; and, ſtagnating within 


- their nervous and ſenſible Coats, . 
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em, excites violent Gripings, Anxieties, Pains, Convulſions, 
Gi ads 8 ſo alſo, when thro” the Default or 
Retention of the Hzmorrhoidal Flux, or from any other Cauſe, 
the Blood is repelled in great Quantities upon the Body of the 
Bladder, and there ſtagnates, no wonder if, in ſuch a ſenſible 
Part, it excites Spaſms, and other conſequent Symptoms. 
- Thus a Suppreſſion of the Hzmorrhoidal Flux is ſometimes 
follow'd by bloody Urine, which being ſtop'd, the Bladder is 
feized a Pain, Convulſions, and Inflammation, Some- 
times Women of a plethoric Habit of Body, when paſt their 
fikieth; Year, after a total Ceſlation of the Catamenia, have 
been taken with terrible Convulſions of this kind, which have 
ended in © fatal Inflammation. For thoſe who die of Diſeaſes 
of the Bladder, are deſtroy'd by an Inflammation and Sphacelus, 
which.are owing to a ſtubborn and fd Stagnation of the Blood 
in its Veſſels, whereby their ſmall Ramifications are too much 
diſtended, and that in ſuch a manuer, that the Inflammation, 
for the moſt part, affects not only the Bladder, but the Rectum; 
the Truth of which the Hæmorthoidal V eſlels, being full of 
black Blood, with the Lividneſs of the Penis, and the Veins in 
the Neck of the Bladder being very much diſtended, and vari- 
tous with Blood, ſufficiently prove. ho! 
| There is but one principal Cauſe of this mortal Inflammation, 
and that is a ſtrong Spaſm of the Bladder, which the more vio- 
lent it is, ſo mueh the more it increaſes the Stagnation and De- 
tention of the Blood in the V eflels, and hinders its Reſolution and 
Diſcuſſion xz whence it paſſes at laſt into an Abſceſs and Ulcer, 
and ſo becomes a chronical Diſeaſe, or degenerates into a Sphace- 
lus, which ſoon deſtroys the Patient. And, indeed, this violent 
Convulſion of the Bladder, which is increaſed by the projet 
Inflammation, is the Cauſe of a Multitude of dreadfi Sym- 
ptoms with which an Inflammation is attended; among which, 
according to Artius and Oribaſius, are a continual Fever, great 
Heats, Pain, a — Heat, and amor under the -Peri- 
num, and above the Pubes, an Emiſſion of Urine by Drops, 
with great Difficulty, hard Strainings, and lamentable Sass. 
out, à frequent Stimulation to evacuate by Stool, attended at 


haſt with Vomitings of Bile, a Pain of the Head, Thirſt, Dif- 


ficulty of breathing, Redneſs of the Face and Eyes, a Longue 


black with parching Heat, obſtinate want of Sleep, Delirium, 


Reſtteſne(s, Refrigeration of the extreme Parts, and at length 


Death. There is a Paſſage in Hippoc. Lib. Prenetionum, con- 


cerning the fatal Event of Diſeaſes of the Bladder, which de- 
ſerves to be mention'd here. Hardneſſes and Pains of the 
„ Bladder are dreadful and pernicious in the utmoſt Degree, 
<< eſpecially ſuch-as attend a continual Feyer ; for the Pains 
<< themſelves (theſe are the Effects of Convullions) are ſufficient 
4 to kill the Pitient 5 and the Belly, at this time, makes no 


«« Excretions, but of a hard ſort of Subſtance, and that forc'd. 


A Solution is attended with a Diſcharge of purulent Urine, 
« depoſiting a white and thin Sediment. But if, after ſuch an 
„ Evacuation, the Pain be not mitigated, nor the Bladder 
„ mollify'd, it is to be fear'd, that the Patient will die in the 
« firſt Periods (ve ,0] of the Diſtemper. 
Theſe Symptoms which attend an Inflammation of the Blad- 
der, and diſcover themſelves in various Parts of the Body, are, 
indeed, very much to be dreaded; and yet all of them, if well 
conſider d, can hardly be aſcrib'd to any other Cauſe than a 
violent Spaſm, which begins in the Bladder, as being the Part 
affected, and is thence communicated to the whole Syſtem of the 
Nerves ; for when a moſt violent Stricture and Criſpation af- 
ect the Fibres of the neighbouring Parts, which are the Inte- 
inum Rectum, and the Sphincter of the Anus, there is either a 
continual Stimulation to Excretion, or ſo great a Conſtriction 
of the Anus, that neither Feeces nor Flatus can be tranſ- 
mitted, nor ſo much as a Clyſter can gain Admiſſion. And 
fince a ſtrong Spaſm is well known to debilitate the Part it long 
affects, and leaves it at laſt in a State of Relaxation, the Con- 
ſequence is a Falling-out of the Anus, eſpecially in aged Perſons 
and Infants. Whenever a ſevere Spaſm of the Bladder extends 
itſelf to the ſuperior Parts, and particularly the Inteſtines, it ex- 


_ cites Rumblings and Gripes, and, when it is communicated to 


the Stomach; Loſs of Appetite, ill Digeſtion, and Vomitings. 
Celfus, Lib. 7. C. 27. has a very remarkable Paſſage of the 
Conſent between the Bladder and the Stomach. <©* We know 
very well, ſays he, that an Ulcer in the Bladder often af- 
e fects the Stomach, between which two Parts there is a kind of 
„ Sympathy. Hence it is, that the Food is not retain'd, or, if 
<< retain'd, is not concocted, nor the Body nouriſh'd.“ This 
Convulſion alſo of the Bladder, which attends an Inflammation, 
by affecting the Muſcle of the Diaphragm, with the Nerves 
and nervous Coats of the Lungs and Bronchia, cauſes a diffi- 
cult and troubleſome Reſpiration, with an Anxiety of the Præ- 
cordia; and being communicated to the Muſcles of the Heart, 
and the muſculo- nervous Coats of the Arteries, makes a hard, 
contracted, and quick Pulſe, with a continual Fever, and an 


unquenchable Thirſt, which is, in like manner, owing to a 
convulſive Stricture of the ſoft and glandulous Parts of the 
Tongue and Fauces. But the Danger is ſtill greater, if it ex- 
- tends itſelf to the Membranes of the Brain, and the Origin of 


contracted by a ſeden | 
Humours, which, in old Age, is almoſt perpetual ; and no- 


retracted inwards, or remains within, are ſeiz'd with a 5 8 


CA L. 
the Neryes 3; for then a conſtant want of Sleep, Delirium, Con- 
vulſions, f ion, and Horror of the extreme Parts, with an 
2 and intermittent Pulſe, are Signs of approaching Death. 
ho* the Symptoms which proceed from a Stagnation and 
Inflammation of the Blood, whether pure or impure, in the 
Bladder, are very much to be dreaded, and often mortal; yet 
thoſe Diſorders which ariſe from a ſalt, impure, and corrupted 
Serum, obſtinately adhering to, and vellicating the Coats of the 
Bladder, are milder, and. lo dangerous. Of this Nature are 
thoſe Pains which attend a Difficulty,of Urine, and a Strangury. 
We often meet with Cafes of this kind among the Obſerva- 
tions of Phyſicians, particularly Drawitz, who deſerves to be 
remember'd, and who, about an Age ago, wrote an entire 
Treatiſe, in the German Tongue, concerning the Scurvy, 
which is one of the beſt on the Subject. In this Book he makes 
ſeveral Obſervations, and deſcribes Caſes of Patients who com- 
plain'd of racking Pains in, the paſſing off of their Urine, the 
Cauſe of which was no Deſect, or Stone, in the Bladder, | 
only an impure ſcorbutic Humour. Among others, he relates a 
memorable Caſe of a Butcher, who. had never labour'd under 
the Stone, and was on a ſudden taken with an intolerable Pain 
in his Feet ; the Diſeaſe, being remov'd from thoſe Parts, was 
tranſlated upon the Urethra, with an intenſe Heat, and Dif- 
culty of Urine, which ſcarce came away by Drops. This Di- 
order yielded to Diſcutients, but hari into the Feet, 
Conſequence of which was a Tumor in thoſe Parts. 
We have often obſerv'd, in aged Perſons, Diſorders of the 
Bladder, and eſpecially a Difficulty of Urine, which have been 
Life, or a ſcorbutic Dyſcraſy of the 


thing is more frequent than, upon a Ceſſation of the rheumatic 
or gouty Pains, for the Patient to be afflicted with a Dyſury, 
which, on the Return of thoſe Pains, goes off ſpontaneouſly. 
It is alſo a uſual Obſervation, that ſcorbutic Perſons, affected 
with a chronical Purpura, or purple Eruptions, a Diſorder very 
common in our Days, when, by a Cold, or ſome other Cauſe, 
as, for Inſtance, often repeated Bleeding, the Humour has been 


Difficulty of Urine, an Anxiety about the Præcordia, a 
leſneſs, want of Sleep, and an inward burning Heat ; all which 
Symptoms, upon the Expulſion of the Purpura to the Super- 
ficies of the Body, vaniſh and diſappear. 
There is yet another Cauſe of the Spaſms and Pain of the 
Bladder, which is ſome Diſorder in the Kidneys, whence, 


_ ſometimes, a purulent and viſcous Matter, at other cones 


Stones and Gravel, are tranſmitted by the Ureters to the Blad- 
der. In both. Caſes, unleſs the foreign Matter be timely ex- 
pel'd, it is capable of exciting very dangerous Diſorders, and 
particularly moſt violent Spaſms. If the Matter be more 
tenacious and acrimonious than ordinary, it adheres to the In- 
ſide of the Bladder, and eſpecially about its Neck, and excites 
a Strangury, Dyſury, Teneſmus, and Inflammation; or ſecretly 


and ſlowly corrodes the Membranes of the Bladder, and fo ren- 


ders it exulcerated. If this Matter, by the Acceſſion of other 
Cauſes, become transform'd, and paſs into the Nature of a 
Stone; or a Stone, already made, deſcends from the Kidne 
into the Bladder ; it is continually irritating the ſame by its 
Roughneſs or Weight, and produces the ſame Diſorders as be- 
fore-mention'd ; and, in the latter Caſe, the Bottom alſo, and 
the Sides of the Bladder, eſpecially where the Stone is large, 
are exulcerated. | 

Sometimes the Neck of the Bladder is irritated, ſtretched, 
and conyulſed, by other Cauſes beſides thoſe already mention'd ; 
as, for Example, when a Gonorrhea, whether of the mild or 
malignant Sort, continues, for a long time together, in its 
proper Seat, which is in the two Glandulæ Proſtatæ, which are 
contiguous to the Neck of the Bladder ;-for the Humour, in 
this Space of Time, being corrupted with the Venereal Impu- 
rity, becomes every Day more deprav'd, and generates Ulcers, 
ſometimes. but ſlight, ſometimes of a more dangerous Nature, 
or excites Inflammations in the affected Part. And if the Cure 
of theſe Diſorders happens to be ill perform'd, it is often ob- 
ſerv'd, that the next adjacent Parts are infected with the Con- 
tagion. The Urine then comes off of a purpliſh Colonr, and 
a Scabies of the Bladder, and even an Exulceration of that Part, 
eſpecially about the Neck, frequently ſucceed. Hence it is 
that thoſe who labour under a virulent Gonorrhea, often diſ- 
charge a turbid Urine, which depoſits a good deal of a viſcid and 
ſanious Sediment. | | | 

Among the Cauſes of this dangerous Spaſm of the Bladder, 
may alſo be reckon*d, an Inflammation or Ulcer of the Inteſti- 
num Rectum, or of the Penis; an Abſceſs in any of the inner 
Parts of the Abdomen, which breaking, the Pus being diſ- 
charg'd into the Cavity of the Abdomen, makes its Progreſs at 
laſt towards the Bladder ; a Corruption of - the Omentum ; an 
Effuſion. of Blood, however cauſed, into the Abdomen. ; the 
Falling of the Water, in Dropſies, upon the Bladder ; an In- 
Aammation and Ulcer of the Uterus, _ eſpecially. its Neck; and 
other Diſorders of the. like kind, of all which you may meet 
with Inſtances enough in Bonetus and others. 5 


% 
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As to the external Cauſes of this convulſive Diſtempez 
Bladder, we may ſuppoſe them to be Contuſons, nd yyolept 
Blows about the Pubes, or Parenzmuag ; unſkilful ion 
the Stone, in whi ro? directing. 
Knife, or extracting the (Stone, e | 
rougher than ordinary, the Cure of the Wound becomes difh- 
cult, and is attempted b N Means ; à too careleſs in- 
troducing of the Catheter, in order to ſearch for the Stone, or 
in a Suppreſſion of Urine, or ſor any other R 
hincter of the Bladder h 
or the Paſſage ſtup d by a 


be unde; GC, e, 
ns to era -onſtriction, 
umor, Caruncle, Scirrhus, or any 


other Cauſe; the Section of a Fiſtula in Ano, Where, for want 


of Caution, the Sphincter of the Anus, which is pretty cloſely 
connected with the Neck of the Bladder, happen'd to be incau- 
tiouſly too much wounded, or due Care. was not taken of the 
Wound. In Women, a Cauſe may be hard Labour in Child- 
birth, in which the Bladder, and eſpecially its Neck, are often 
compreſſed and affected in ſuch a manner; as to give Riſe to an 
Ulcer and Eiſtula in thoſe Parts, according to Mauriceau, 120 
285. And here the remarkable Malignity of Cantharides, 
with reſpect to the Bladder, deſerves our Notice; for whether 
taken inwardly, or outwardly apply'd, they have been certainly 
known, from Obſervations, to (excite Spaſms, Inflamma- 
tions, and Ulcers in that Part, of which there are many Ex- 
awples. It appears alſo, from practical Obſervations, that 
drinking of cold Water, after Section for the Stone, excites 
violent Spaſms, or gives Riſe to a mortal Gangrene, or a 
bitulous U 


cer. 

Having aſſign'd the Cauſes of this ſpaſmodic Affection of the 
Bladder, we think ourſelves oblig'd to account for a. peculiar 
Phenomenon, which is, why thoſe Symptoms, ſuch: as a Dith- 
culty of Urine, attended with a Pain, and other concomitant 
Evils, ſhould ſo miſerably afflict the Patient only at Intervals, 
tho” the material Cauſe, which is the Stone, or a ſcorbutie Dyſ- 
craſy, be always preſent. The Reaſon ſeems to be this: All 
vehement Pains in a nervous ſenſible Part, if they continue long, 
induce and leave a Weakneſs and Relaxation, in which State the 
Pains are no longer felt; but then this very Weakneſs is the 
Cauſe of a new Collection and Stagnation of impure Humours 
ſupply'd from other Parts of the Body ; whence there is always a 
Generation and Coacervation of freſh Matter, for rekindling 
and reviving the Paroxyſm. For Debility, as Ce//us ſays, is 
ſubje& to all Diſeaſes ; and therefore it may be eftabliſh'd as an 
univerſal pathological Canon, That thoſe Parts which are debi- 
litated by the preceding Violence of a Diſtemper, are very eaſily 
ſuſceptible of the morbific Humour, which, after a gradual 
Collection, either ſpontaneous, or excited by ſome flight 
Cauſe, makes a freſh Attack upon the Patient; and hence 
may be deduc'd the true Original of periodical Affections. 

We have ſeveral times obſerv'd, that a Stone in the Bladder is 
only at certain Intervals the Cauſe of many Diſorders, ſuch as 
frequent and difficult Attempts to make Water, attended with a 
ſcalding Heat and Pain, Gripes of the Belly, Coldneſs of the 
extreme Parts, and a Decay of Strength, and that principally 
when the North Wind blows, or after flatulent Food, or 
Beer not well defecated, or from ſome unuſual Commo- 
tion of the Mind, or too great a Refrigeration of the ex- 
treme Parts, or cuſtomary Bleeding too long omitted. The 

eneral Reaſon to be given for the Return of thoſe Diſorders on 
fach Occaſions, is, that all thoſe things before -mention'd as 
Cauſes, are of ſuch a Nature, and fo qualified, as, partly by 
ſuppreſſing the ſalutary Excretions, part y by augmenting the 
Quantity of impure Humours, and propelling them towards the 
weaker Part, to give Occaſion for the Return of the Diſeaſe, 
with its uſual Train of Symptoms, upon the Patient, It is 
often obſerved alſo, that Diſtempers of the Bladder are at- 
tended with a flatulent Colic, eſpecially when there is a hot and 
painful Diſcharge of the Urine ; and that all Aliments which 
generate Inflations, exaſperate the Diſorders of the Bladder, as, 
on the contrary, all Carminatives are beneficial. 

Among Difcaſes of the Bladder, which are attended with 
Spaſms, may well be reckon'd diſcharging of bloody Urine, 
which, however, does not all proceed from the Kidneys or 
emulgent Veſſels, as Phyſicians uſually imagine, but often 
flows proximately and immediately from Blood-veſſels 
of the Bladder, and eſpecially the ruptur'd Branches of the ex- 
ternal hzmorrhoidal Vein. This Hemorrhage, attending the 
Urine, may be known to proceed from the Veſlels of the Blad- 
der, by a Difficulty of Urine, a pe ork, and Teneſmus 
affecting the Anus, convulfive Motions t the Glan, a pun- 


gent Pain from the Glans to the Perinæum, a rigid Tenſion of 


Penis, with Rumblings and Flatulencies in the Abdomen, 
Loſs of Appetite, and Ron Eructations; as allo, if the bloody 
Urine, and concomitant Symptoms, after bleeding in the Foot, 
and Application of Leeches to the Anus, are remitted and 
ceaſe. And, indeed, tho? ſuch bloody Urine does not ſo very 
frequently proceed immediately from the Bladder, yet it has 
been ſometimes obſerved, and particularly by aechſtetter, 
Decur. 1. Schol. in Caf. 2. Sometimes puto comes off 


4 


1 


jally if it be larger and _ 


8 of a brown Colour; 
like Coffee 3 as we obſerved in a Man eighty Years of Age, 


„ oblong, grumous Concretions of Blood in his Urine, As 
to the Cure of bloody Urine, which proceeds from an affected 
Bladder, Lommius rig ay judges, that it is more difficult than 
when it deſcends from the ſuperior Parts. A WE 

We muſt not omit to obſerve, that a Spaſm of the Bladder, 
which excites a Strangury and Dyſury, eſpecially in old, ſcor- 
butic, and cacochymical Conftitutions, may proceed alſo from 
a very ſalt Urine, impregnated with acrid, tartarous, ſalino- 
ſulphureous, and muddy excrementitious Parts: For the Urine 
is ſometimes found ſo ſalt as to corrode the Tongue, and, as it 
diſtils from the Urethra, to excoriate the neighbouring Parts ; 
and therefore, if it ſhould happen to ſtagnate for a conſider- 
able Time in the Fladder, will, by vellicating the Fibres of 
the Neryes, cloſe up the Sphincter, and ſtreighten the Urethra, 
and, by tearing and corroding the Membrane, excite moſt in- 
tolerable Pains. If, after a painful Diſcharge of the Urine, 
there appear in it branny little Maſſes, with Plenty of lender 
Filaments, which ſubſide, the Antients call this Affection a 
Scabjes of the Bladder ; becauſe it indicates a Corroſion of the 
mucous and villous Membrane thereof. | 

We faid before, that a Stone, contain'd in the Bladder, is 
often the Occaſion of ſtrong and painful Convulſions, attended 
with a Difficulty of Urine, which moleſt the Patient at Inter- 
vals ; but we are alſo to take Notice, that Spaſms of the Blad- 
der, when proceeding from other Cauſes, frequently lay the 
firſt Foundation for the Generation and Concretion of the Stone 
in the Bladder: This principally happens in old Men, who arc 
of a plethotie Conſtitution, addicted to a ſedentary Life, and, 
on account of a weak Perſpiration, commonly void a Abd. 
colour'd Urine, ſaturated with tartarous kb Scoriæ: For 
the > ug excites a Dyſuty ; and the urinous Liquor, being re- 
tain'd a little longer than ordinary, depoſits a tenacious glu- 
tinous Matter, which, being involved in tartarous Salts, may 
be ſuppoſed the firſt Principles of a calculous Concretion here- 
after to be form'd ; unleſs the Matter be evacuated by ſome 
convenient Medicine, and a free Paſſage made for the Urine by 
removing the Spaſm. | 

Of all Diſeaſes of the Bladder, a violent Stricture is moſt dan- 
gerous, and often mortal, eſpecially when it is attended with 
a vehement Pain, an acute Fever, with an Hardneſs of the 

ladder appearing near the Pubes, Coſtiveneſs, and a Suppreſ- 
ion of Urine, according to Hippocrates in his Progneftics, and 
his Caacæ Prenationes, where he ſays, ** That a Hadnes and 
„ Pain in the Bladder are very bad Symptoms upon all Ac- 
& counts, but worſt when attended with a continual Fever, 
« for the Pain alone is ſufficient to kill the Patient. [There 
« js but little Evacuation, by Stool, under this Diſtemper.” _ 

If the Pain and Hardneſs are but moderate, and without an 
acute Fever, the Inflammation is of a mild Nature, The 
Event, in ſuch Caſes, is various; ſometimes the Diſcaſe is cri- 
tically reſolved, by the cutaneous Eruption of an Eryſipelas; 
ſometimes it tends to a Suppuration, in which Caſe there comes 
away purulent Urine, which depoſits a thin white Sediment. 
If there be a plentiful Diſcharge of the Urine with Pugs, 
the Tumor ſubſides, the Bladder is mollify'd, the Fever miti- 
gated, and a free Paſlage made for the Excrements. The 
worlt Event is, when the Diſtemper degenerates into a mortal 
Sphacelus. Hoffman, Medi, Rat. Sylem: 


The CURE. 


Having conſider'd the many ſevere and dangerous Diſorders 

— — .. painful Spal of the Bladder, Urethra, and 
adjacent nervous Parts; with reſpect to the diftgrent Nature of 
their Cauſes, we now come briefly to propoſe explain the 
moſt convenient Methods and Remedies for the Relief of the 
Patient. If we find the Diſeaſe approaching, or at leaſt are 
chenſive of its coming, and that it proceeds from a Redun- 
dance of Blood, eſpecially in old Perſons of a vigorous _ 
ſtitution, who have ſor a long time paſs'd their Lives without 
ſufficient Motion of Body; the greateſt Relief, in ſuch a Caſe, 
is to be expected from ſpecdy and entiful Bleeding, which 
becomes the more necuſſary, if the uſe. is ſuſpected to be a 
Retention of the Mendes, or a Stoppage of the Hamer ot 


CAL 


Flux, or an Omiſfion of accuſtom'd Phlebotomy, or 
Searification, This is agreeable to the Advice of Hippocrates, 
2 Lib. 6, where, under a Difficulty of Urine, he or- 
ders the inner Veins. to be open'd. 

In a Redundance of impure Serum, im ted with ſcor- 
butic, acrimonious, and faline Particles, which, by its Deflu- 
ion, and Settlement about the Bladder, and the Parts included 
within the Pelvis, furniſhes Matter for this Diſorder ; or if it 
be owing to the ſcorbutic Purples, a Diſtemper grown comition 
in our Limes, we muſt uſe our beſt Endeavours, that the Maſs 
of Blood and Humouts, which is vitiated by the Mixture of 
thoſe hetero and impure Particles, may be depurated, 
and the Redundanre of Serum evacuated by the proper Emun- 
tories, For this Purpoſe temperate Diluents, in ſufficient 

uantities, and for a convenient Length of Time, are to be 
uſed : Of this Nature are the temperate kinds of Mineral Wa- 
tets, which conſiſt of the pureſt and lighteſt Liquid, impreg- 
nated with a ſlightly alcaline Salt; ſuch, above all others, are 
the Selteran and Spaw Waters; for they are very agreeable, 
and extremely beneficial, in all the Diſorders and Deſects of 
the Breaſt, Kidneys, and Bladder, which Parts, in particular, 
they relieve by a fort of ſpecific Virtue, In the ſcorbutic 
Purples they exert their Virtues much more to Advantage 
when mix'd with Milk, eſpecially Aſſes Milk. | 

As a Regimen of Diet is of the greateſt Importance, both 
in preventing and curing a Diſeaſe, ſo that they who live free- 
ly, without regarding the Laws of Medicine, or the Rules of 
Sobriety, can never be relieved from ſuch afflicting Diſtempers ; 
but, at moſt, only procure to themſelves ſome Intervals of 
Eaſe for this Reaſon, in ſo chronical a Diſorder, where the 
Nerves, and moſt ſenſible Parts, are affected, the leaſt Error in 
Diet muſt, of neceſſity, have a bad Influence upon the nervous 
Parts, The Patients, therefore, are to be ſtrictly forbidden 
all ſalt, acrimonlous, and ſour Meats, all Vegetables which 
breed Inflations, or are aſtringent; and they muſt alſo abſtain 
from all Malt-liquors, and acid and auſtere Wines: But ſweet 
Wines, and particularly the Hungarian, are not only harmleſs, 
but very beneficial, Here a Paſlage of Aetius, Tetrab. 3. Serm. 

. Cap. 22. concerning a Scabies of the Bladder, deſerves to 
be ubted: The Patient, ſays he, muſt abſtain from all 
„Things of a biting Quality, and ſuch as render the Humours 
& falt and acrimomous ; but give him ſweet Wines, and 
«« Milk, with Broths made of Hens, or the Fleſh of Kids or 
„% Lambs.” And tho' Motion and Exerciſe of the Body have 
a very good Effect in preventing Diſtempers of this Kind, by 
giving a Check to the Redundance of Blood, and maintainin 
a due Circulation of the Humours through the Veſſels; yet, i 
the nervous Parts at the Bottom of the Belly are affected with 
Pains and Convulfions, Reſt is better for the Patient than 
Motion, which, in ſuch a Circumſtance, would be v 
Judicial z eſpecially ſuch kinds of Motion as drive the Blood 
more upon the inferior Parts, as a great Elevation of the Voice, 
long and earneſt Speaking. Agitations of the upper Parts, Gef- 
tation, and Lifting of Burdens; 

While the Patient is under the convulſive Fit, attended with 
racking Pains, and a Difficulty of Ufine, I have learnt by fre- 
quent rience, that there are no better Remedies than oily 
emollient Clyſters, a Bath, or a Semicupium, which is con- 
firm'd by the Obſervations of Phyſicians, every-where to be 
met with; and we have an elegant Obſervation of Dratoitz, 
in his Book of the Scurvy, to the fame Purpoſe. A Va- 

-bath of emollient and anodyne Flowers is alſo bene- 
Peil in the Time of the Paroxyſm ; ſuch are the Flowers of 
common Chamomile, Melilot, the Elder-tree, Mallows, Mul- 
lein, and Millefoil, boiled in Milk; for, by their lenient and 
demulcent Virtues, they are of excellent Service in compoſing 
and mitigating the Pains and Convulſions. Internally may be 

iven our mineral anodyne Liguor, either alone, or mix'd with 
minatives ; alſo antiſpaſmodic Powders, as the Marquis's 
Powder, or purified Nitre, with an Addition of a little n 
and Caſtor, taken in an Emulſion of the Four greater cold 
Seeds, Theſe Remedies are preferable to all others, and 
be uſed even under a Fever, and when an Inflammation 18 
threaten'd, if the Proportion of Nitre be augmented. 

When the Diſeaſe of the Bladder proceeds from a Tranſla- 
tion of a rheumatic Defluxion from the external Parts upon the 
Viſcera, Fontanels, cut in the Arms, have been of no ſmall 
Service. Alſo a demulcent and gently diuretic Decoction of 
the Roots of Scorzonera, Sarfaparitla, China, the Shavings of 
Hartſhorn, the Roots of Liquorice, Couch Succory, and 
Fennel ſeeds ; or our mineral anodyne Liquor, mix'd- with the 
Bezoardic Spirit of Buffius, are Remedies which never fail of 

75 Urine, having its Origin in er, be at- 
tended with a convulſive AﬀeQion of the ſame Part, or an Ex- 
ulceration ſupervene, I have — found the good Effects 
of an Application of the vulnerary ater call'd Len d* A- 
gquebuſade, (ſee AQUA) in anſwering the Intention of diſeuſſ- 
ing and corroborating. I alſo uſe repeated Applications of Bags 


them in like manner, and introduci 


% 


| Myrtle-leaves, Bay-leaves, Roſes, with the 
N- r boiled in Red- 
wine, to the Region of the Bladder: And to prevent a Cohe- 


fion of Blood, that may to be retain'd in 
the „ With a tartarous Mucus ing to the Patt, 
which a_Stone, internal, abſterfive, and gentle 


of Mint, Baum, 


val 
beſt of theſe are Golden-rod, Ladies-mantle, the T 


of A 
good Medicines for diffolving 


ymptoms, and a Senſe of 
Weight in the — * of the Perinæum and Puber, it is neceſ- 
fary, that it ſhould be timely open'd, and the Pus diſcharged 
from the Bladder ; for the longer it continues, the more acri- 
monious it grows, and corrodes the adjacent Parts, corrupting 
Fiſtulas, and other v 
bad Symptoms. To prevent ſuch miſchievous Effects, Injecti- 
ons of warm Milk, boil'd with emollient Species, are to be 
uſed: If theſe are of little or no Efficacy, our laſt Recourſe 
muſt be to the 1 who is to make an Inciſion with the 
Knife in the ſame Place of the Perineum, as, in cutting for the 
Stone, with what they call the greater atus. IWO Exam- 
ples of this Method in Bonetus, Sepulchr. Lib. 3. taken out of 
Riolamus, are worth our Notice. In Women the Caſe is other- 
wiſe ; for they ſtand in no need of this kind of Remedy, be- 
cauſe in them the Orifice of the Bladder is r, and the Ac- 
ceſs to it more open. The Ulcer being open'd, and well 
cleanſed, is to be treated with the *: Remedies as were 
directed in the preceding Paragraph. 


PracTicar CavTions. 


I. 


When a Redundance of Blood 
Method is to open a Vein in the upper Parts, by way of Re- 
vullion ; and the next Day, or the Day after, to cut the Veins 
in the Anus, if they are {weld and prominent, for the ſake of 
Derivation; or, if this cannot conveniently be done, a Vein 
may be open'd in the Ancle or Ham. If the Habit of Body 
be lax, and full of Blood and Juices, and eſpecially for the 
Female Sex, Cupping-glaſſes, applied to the u and lower 
Parts, may be very beneficial, by attracting the Blood and Hu- 
mours towards the Superficies. —— FE 


IT. 


You are to take Notice, by way of Caution, that tho' re- 
peated Bleeding, as before adviſed, be very ſerviceable in pre- 
venting or removing an Inflammation, or hindering its Increaſe ; 

et where the Blood and Spirits are deficient, and in caſe of an 
ulceration, Phlebotomy is rather hurtful than beneficial, by 
exhauſting the — and Spirits of, the Patient, which are 


abſolutely neceſſary tor expelling and ſubduing the Diſeaſe. 
III. 


In all Pains, and convulſive Diſorders, of the Bladder, from 
whatever Cauſe they proceed, ſtrong Cathartics are by no means 
convenient, neither in the Beginning nor Progreſs of the Diſ- 
temper ; for it is to be fear'd, leſt the Humours, being by their 
means put in Agitation, ſhould be impel'd, and their 
Courſe towards the affected Parts. But under a Remiſſion of 
the Pain and Spaſms, and in the Decline of the Diſorder, 
it is very uſeful, and even neceſſary, now-and-then, to give a 
Purge, in order to cleanſe and free the Inteſtines from thoſe 
ſtercoraceous Recrements and Sordes, of which there is gene- 
rally a Collection and Coacervation in thoſe Parts, during the 
Time in which the Pain and Convulſions moleſt the Patient: 
K 

urges, ſuch as thoſe prepared o an ubarb, 
ſolutive Syrup of Rolle, Dank in Whey, or Aſſes Milk. 


IV. 


In order to mitigate the convulſive Paroxyſm, beſides exter- 
nal Remedies, as Liniments and. Fomentations, Clyſters com- 
poſed of Lenients and Emollients are to be injected, which, by 
their mild and comfortable Warmth and Influence in relaxing 
the rigid and convulſed Fibres of the adjacent Parts, _ pro- 
bably cauſe a Remiſſion of the Pain, and afford conſiderable 
Relief to the Patient; but theſe are to be adminiſter d in ſmall 


requires Evacuation, the beſt 


Quantities, for fear of compreſſing the Sides of the Bladder. 


V. | 


If the Bladder, and Parts connected with it, be affected with 
a conſiderable Exulceration, which is indicated by « CO 
: ä iment 


CAD 


Sediojemt! of uiſcid!:Maner, and à Gow: Fever icon(liming 'tbe 
Seremgtib umd Fleſh, the Patient muſs abſtain from- t00 free an 
interval Uſe A. 8 for tho plentiful Drinking 
of them, as I have leam'l 7 — is very prejudiei 
becauſe both the Corruption Fever 20 MCs the 
Stagnation of theſe Waters. . 

A ſeaſonable Uſe may be made of anodyne Injections, as 
well for correcting the Acrimony of the —_ as for beg 
ing the Senſe of the intolerable Pains. Theſe may be prepared 

four Whites of beaten to a Water, with an Addi- 
tion of two Ounces of Woman's Milk, and a Dram of the 
freſheſt Butter ; or an artificial Emulſion may be made of the 
| Seeds of Gourds, and of white Poppy, the Water of Elder- 

flowers, Roſe-water, and black Cherry-water, for the ſame 
Far Me 


VII. | 
All-acrid Diuretics muſt be carefully avoided in this convul- 
five Affection; for, in an Exulceration of the urinary Paſſages, 
the Pain and ſpaſmodic Symptoms muſt, of Neceffity,' be very 
much exaſperated by the Acrimony of ſuch Medicines. 
x ; VIII, 0 ö 
When the Patient is under extreme Pains, which be of 
rous Conſequence, Anodynes of the greateſt Efficacy 
may be uſeful, for preventing too great a Diminution of the 
Strength, with an Increaſe of the Fever and Dyſury, or Mad- 
neſs; and I have known half a Dram of Troches of Alke- 
kengi given as a Doſe, with very good Succeſs: But we muſt 
utterly avoid ſuch Medicines when there is a Decay of 3 
either thro” Age, or ſome Paſſion of the Mind, particularly 
Sorrow. Hoffman Med. Rational. Sy/t. 
Mr. Sharp gives us the following Remarks relative to the 
Stone, which, for the farther Illuſtration of this important 
c_—_ I hall inſert. | 
itherto there has never been giyen any ſatisfactory Account 
of the Cauſes of this concreting {poſition in the Fluids; and 
tho? there may be ſome . conſidering the Sand of 
Urine in the ſame Light as the Tartar of Wine, from their 
Similitude in ſeveral ts, yet we cannot infer from 
thence, what does immediately produce it; at leaſt it is not, 
with any Certainty, to he imputed to a particular Diet or Cli- 
mate, which, howeyer, are the Cauſes commonly afligned ; 
nce we ſee, that in all Countries, and amongſt all Ranks of 
le, as much amongſt the Sober as the Luxurious, the Stone 
is a frequent Diſtemper ; and tho“ the great Numbers cut at the 
Hoſpitak of Paris, where the Water of the Seine is ſo remark- 
able for its Quantity of Stone, ſeems to favour the Opinion of 
its being generated beg Fluids received into the Blood, 
yet, I believe, upon Inquiry, this famous Inſtance will not a 
concluſive, ſince moſt of thoſe” Patients come from t 
Freed or diſtant Me where that River does not paſs ; 
and as to the Inhabitants of Paris itſelf, by what I was able to 
— of che Surgeons there, the — of thoſe 5 — with 
the Stong amongſt them is pretty nearly in the ſame rtion 
as in * hy hich Conſiderations. and 2 kg 
ſtance of ſo many more Children having the Stone than Men, 
one would be inclined to think the Diſpofition is much oftener 
born with us, than 55 by any external Means. 

It is certain, the Urine generally abounds' with Matter pro- 
per to compoſe a Stone; and, perhaps, if It could grow cold in 
the Bladder, it would always de the Matter there, as it 
does on the Sides of the Chamber-pot ; tho* the Coats of the 
Bladder, being cover d with a Mucilage, make them more un- 
fit than the Sides of the Pot to attract the ſtony Particles ; but 
we ſee, when once a hard Body is 2 into the Bladder, 
it ſeldom fails to become the Nucleus of à Stone, whether it 
be a large Piece of Gravel, a Needle, a Bullet, or 'any other 
firm extraneous, Subſtance. bs Kh 

From the monſtrous Increaſe of ſome Stones in a ſmall time, 
and the Ceſſation of Growth for many . Years of others, we 
may be perſuaded, that the Conſtitution. varjes exceedingly at 

i times, wich regard to theſe ge fra gm, and, 
from the Appearances of moſt Stones "when artfully ſaw' d 
through,” we may gather,” that this Variation of tion 
does not thew — in the Quantity of Gravel to 
the Stone, but the Quality" of it alſo ; ſo that a "red uniform 
Stone, of an Inch Diameter, may perhaps, at half that Size, 
have die a ſmooth white one, at 'a Quarter, a brown Mul- 
berty one, and ſo on at different times,” altering in its Species. 
Hence (from the Appbſi tian of Uietent-co ur'd Gravel ) 
ariſes far the moſt part the laminated A ce of à Stone, 
tho' ſometimes the Lamirzz are very nearly of the ſame Co- 
lour and Compoſition; and, in this Caſe, theit Formation ſeems 
to be owing to.the wit vt Aer in the Stone for A Cer- 
rain time; during which, its Surface,  þy-rubbi 
Coats of the „ and its Attrition, from 


| of 
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| 1 the 


them this laminated Form, 


That the ceaſing RR iv 

y particular Diſpoſition in Sand to ſhoot into ſuch 
a Shape, is probable from the Examination of ſome other 
Stones, in which a great Quantity of Gravel is firſt collected 


without any Nucleus, into a ſpongy uniform Maſs, and aftet 


— — with ſeveral Laminæ. | 
_ Tis no Wonder that Stones are fo form'd in 
Kidneys, fince the Diſpoſition of the Urine wi naturally — 
itſelf as ſoon as it is ſeparated into the Pelvis; that is, the 
ſtony Particles, having as ſtrong an Endeavour to unite with 
one another in the Kidneys as the Bladder, will conſequently, 
— there, generally produce Gravel and Stone 

Small Stones and Gravel are frequently voided without Pai 
but ſometimes they collect, and — v in the Kid. 
neys; in which Caſe, a Fit of the Stone in that Part is the 
Cure, from the Inflammation and Pain occaſioning convul« 
five Twitches, which at laſt expel them. But in this Diſeaſe 
the Patient is very much reliev'd by ſeveral. kinds of Reme- 
dies, fuch as the Mucilaginous, the Saponateous, &e, fome 
of which lubricate, and others both lubricate and Rimilate, 
The Sand, in paſſing through the Ureterg, is very much for- 
warded by the Force of the Urine, which is ſo conſiderable, 
that I have ſeen a Stone which was obſtructed in the Ureter in 
its firſt Formation, perforated quite through its whole Length, 
and form a large Chanel for the Stream of Urine. e Ure« 
ters being very narrow, as they run over the Pfoas Muſcle, 
and alſo at their Entrance into the Bladder, make the Move- 
ment of the Stone ve —— and difficult in thoſe Parts: but 
there is ſeldom ſo much Trouble after the firſt Fit ; for, when 
once they have been dilated, they generally continue ſo: I have 
often ſeen them as big as a Man's Finger, but they have been 
found much larger. 

The Symptoms of Stones in the Bladder are by no means 
infallible, ſince a Stone in the Ureter or Kidneys, or an In- 
flammation of the Bladder from any other Cauſe, will fome- 
times produce the fame Effects; but if the” Patient cannot 
urine, except in à certain Poſture, tis almoſt à ſure Sign the 
Orifice is obſtructed by a Stone ; if he finds Eaſe by l 

ainſt the Perinæum with his Fingers, or fitting with that , 
Part upon a hard Body, there is little Doubt · to be made, that 
the Eaſe is procur'd by taking off the Weight of the Stone j 
or laſtly, if with moſt of theſe Complaints he thinks he can 
feel it roll in his Bladder, it is hardly poffible to be miſtaken : 
However, the only ſure Judgment to be form'd is from 


ng. 

Tur we ſhould not readily diſtinguiſh the Complaints bf the 
Stone from many other Affections of the Bladder, is not very 
ſurpriſing, when we reflect, that a Fit of the Stone is nothi 
but an Inflammation of its Coats, which, tho? it be excited by 
the Stone, requires a Diſpoſition in the Blood to produce it z 
for, if the Complaints in a Fit were owing to the immediate 
Irritation of the Bladder, it ſhould follow, that the Stone be- 
ing the ſame, the Fit would be continual ; but, befides 
that al} Patients have conſiderable Intervals of Eaſe, (often of 
many Months) except in thoſe Caſes where the Stong is either 
very large, ot pointed, there are Inſtances of ſome few happy 
Conftitutions which haye no Pain at all, even after having for a 
certain time ſuffer'd very much. 

To preyent the . | yent —— of the Fits 
of the Stone, Bleeding, and gentle Purging wi ina, are 
beneficial ; *btaining Ao Kn Malt 7 V and Exceſs © 
Eating and Drinking, is very ſerviceable ; but a Milk-die! 
and Honey are the greateſt Preventatives, not only of inflam- 
mation, but perhaps ſometimes, too, of the farther Accretion 


of the Stone. 
From conſidering the Diſorders of the Stone in this Light, 


and the 5 Intervals of Eaſe which happen without the 


ſiſtance of icine, we cannot wonder, that ſo many 'Pa- 
tients have believ'd the Stone diflolv'd, when they have been 
under any particular Regimen; and that in all Ages there haun 
been many People deceiy'd for a Length of Time, wy fup- 
poſed Diſſol vent, tho hitherto no ſafe one has been diſcover'd, 
ha * N 40 1 
. Ma i chemſelyes with < ng the 
Animal Cxfcolus with "Tartar, and in finding out Tome Re- 
{ſemblance betwixt them. But I know no * two Subſtances in 
Nature which can differ more widely than theſe two, both 
with to their Generation and Analyſis. The onl 
Cireu wherein they agree, are their generating ali 
large Quantities of elaſtic. Air, and their e ſome 
Earth, tho“ Tartar contains bug a very little. * As to r Ge- 
neration; Tartar is the Offspring of Fermentation; 


144 
no ſuch thing can happen in the Animal Fluids, And, 
11 K 42 over 


ever compares the Analyſis of Tartar (ſee TaxTAnus) 
with the following Analyſis of a Calculus, will readily per- 
ceive how different they are in their Compoſition. Tartar is 
an Acid; but no Portion of an Acid can by any means be 
diſcover'd in a Calculus. 

Dr. Slare ſays, We diſtilled one Ounce of human Calcu- 
lus that was recently cut out of a Body, which afforded about 
two Drams of a browniſh Spirit, nearer to that of Hartſhorn, 
than Urine. We put the Caput Mortuum upon the Capel, 
and reduc'd it to near a Dram ; the reſt burning and ſmoak- 
ing away. Another time, we diſtilled in a naked Fire a Stone 
that weigh'd two Ounces ; the Vapour came over upon a 
good Streſs of Fire, and ſettled in the Form of Salt without 
any Liquor, of which we preſerv'd only a Dram; it appear'd 
very brown, and taſted bitter, as the fetid Oil of Har 
_ other empyreumatical Oils, do. We examin'd by boiling 
and evaporating Water from the Caput Mortuum, whether it 
held any fix'd Salt, but found none. The Caput Mortuum 
weigh'd one Ounce, and ſix Drams; ſo that it loſt only two 
Drams in the Diſtillation, that is, only two Drams came 


1 the Helm: We proceeded farther, and placed the Caput 


rtuum upon a Teſt in an open Fire, where it burnt away 
o two Drams forty-four Grains. This we alſo boiled in 
ater to ſee what Salt it held; but it ſcarce afforded a Taſte 
of Salt, hardly ſurmounting that we uſually find in the like 
Quantity of common Water, In this fiery Trial, an Ounce 


and three Drams of the two Ounces evaporated in the open 


Fire, (a material Circumſtance, which Chymiſts rarely inquire 
after) of which we have no Account. Phil. Tranſ. Abr. Vol. 3. 
Hale favs, That the greateſt Part of this is raiſed into per- 
manently elaſtic Air. | 
As to the Production of Stones in the Body, if we reflect 
upon what is ſaid under the Article AxTHRIT1s, with reſpect 
to the Generation of the Gouty Matter, and conſider, at the 
ſame time, the great Afﬀinity there is-betwixt the Gout and 
Stone; and that either of theſe frequently is tranſmuted into 
the other, we may perhaps have Reaſon to believe, that the 
Cauſes of both are a Defect in the Solution of the earthy Par- 
ticles of our Aliment by the Powers of Digeſtion ; and if .it 
happens, that the Sedentary, Luxurious, and Idle, are more 
ſubje& to the Stone, than the Active, Temperate, and Labori- 
ous, it will be a farther Confirmation of its being generated 
in this manner. That Children alſo, who uſe but little Exer- 
ciſe, and whoſe Stomachs are lax and weak, are often afflict- 
ed with the Stone, ſeems to favour this Opinion. | 
Upon this Occaſion I cannot omit a beautiful Obſervation 
of Boerhaave, who, — of Menſtruums, ſays thus: Tho” 
earthy Bodies, when corroded by Acids, ma diſfoly'd in 
Water; Alealies, when intimately united with Earth, cannot 
be afterwards difloly'd with Water, as plainly appears in Glaſs, 
which conſiſts of an Alcali, and an Earth, intimately united, 
and is leſs ſoluble in Water, the cloſer the Union: bo reat is 
the Difference between the Solution of Earth by one kind of 
Salt and another. Alcalies, we ſee, ſubtilely diele Earth into 
a fix d, tranſparent, hard Body, which reſiſts the diſſolving 
Power of Water, more than any other Body; but it appears 
ſtranger ſtill, that the ſubtile, volatile, alcaline Salts of Ani- 
mals, intimately united with Earth, ſhould form a Maſs un- 
diſſolvable in boiling Water; for the Stones generated in Ani- 
mals I take to conſiſt of theſe two Principles and Oil; and 
in whatever Part of the Body ſuch Stones are generated, they 
commonly produce terrible Effects; as having a Power of at- 
tracting and joining to themſelves a ſimilar Matter, from ſuch 
Animal Juices as approach neareſt to Putrefaction, as the Bile 
and Urine ; which containing Salts nearly alcaline, theſe Salts 
unite to themſelves the fine Earth, wore off from the Parts of 
the Body; and thus lay the Foundation of new Stones, or en- 
the old ones : and hence the daily Increaſe of this mon- 
ſtrous Production, which brings on terrible Diſorders. 
| Hence we may perhaps deduce the Reaſon, why the Author 
of Nature has made nearly all the Aliments of Animals in- 
cline to Acidity ; for the acid Salts, on this Account, predo- 
minating in the Stomach, diſpoſe ſuch Aliments to diſſolve 
more — 35 whoſe firmer Parts cohere principally by means of 


Earth; whence they would otherwiſe with much more Diffi- 


culty be diffolv'd into fluid Chyle. But when afterwards a 
Matter is to be form'd of this Chyle, fit to bind the Solids to- 
gether, the Tendency to Acidity, which was neceſſary in the 

hyle, is changed, and an alcaline Tend of the Salts in- 
troduced ; which, by binding the earthy Particles, forms a 
Structute indiſſoluble in Water, and fit to reſiſt the Action of the 


Fluid. At leaſt we know, that Bones remain ſolid and firm, if 


d in Alcalies; but grow ſoft and flexible, if detain'd in 
Acids ; as the ingenious Mr. Ruy/ch has often afſur'd me, be 


found in his Anatomical Experiments. And doubtleſs, when 
the Power of nog Aceſcents into Alcalies is wanting in 


bad es, Teeth, and Li ts, beo 
come ſoft, weak, looſe, and flexible, as we daily ſee in the 
Rickets. Boeerhaave's Chymiftry. _ 


cav 


It would be 3 if 1 was to omit g Notice of 
Mrs. $tevens's Medicine Ge the Stone, as — of 


ture. I ſhall therefore give it in her own Words, as pub- 


Mrs. STEPRENS's Medicine for the STONE. 
It conſiſts of a Powder, a Decoction, and Pills. 


The PowDER is thus prepar'd. 


Take Hens Egg-ſhells well drain'd from the Whites, 
and clean; cruſh them ſmall with the Hand, and 41 5 
Crucible of the twelfth Size (which contains nearly three 
Pints) with them lightly ; place it in the Fire, and cover 
it with a Tile ; then heap over it, that it may be in 
the midſt of a very ſtrong clear Fire, till the Egg-ſhells 
be calcin'd to a iſh White, and acquire an acrid, ſalt 
Taſte : this will take up eight Hours at leaſt, After they 
are thus calcin'd, put into a dry clean earthen Pan, 
which muſt not be above three Parts full, that there may 
be room for the Swelling of the Egg-ſhells in flaking. Let 
the Pan ſtand uncover'd in a dry Room for two Months, 
and no longer. In this time the Egg-ſhells will become 
of a milder Taſte, and that Part which is ſufficiently cal- 

cin'd will fall into a Powder of ſuch a Finenefs, as to 
paſs thro* a common Hair-ſieve; which is to be done. 
accordingly. 


In like manner 


Take Garden-ſnails with their Shells, clean'd from the Dirt; 
fill a Crucible of the ſame Size with them whole; cover 
it, and place it in a Fire as before, till the Snails have 
done ſmoking, which will be in about an Hour, taking 
care that they do not continue in. the Fire after that. 
They are then to be taken out of the Crucible, and im- 
mediately rubb'd in a Mortar to a fine Powder, which 
ought to be of a very dark-grey Colour, 


Note, If Pit-coal be made uſe of, it will be proper, in order 
that the Fire may the ſooner burn clear on the Top, that large 
Cinders, and not freſh Coals, be plac'd on the Tiles which 
ne — | 
ſe Powders bei prepar'd, take the Egg-ſhell 

Powder of ſix Crucibles, and Snail Powder of —— mix 
them together, rub them in a Mortar, and paſs them thro” a 
Cypreſs-fieve. This Mixture is immediately to be put up 
into Bottles, which muſt be cloſe ſtop'd, and kept in a dry 
Place for Uſe. I have generally added a ſmall Quantity of 
Swines-creſſes burnt to a Blackneſs, and rubbed fine, but this 
was only with a View to diſguiſe it. | 

The -ſhells 1 prepar'd at any time of the Year ; 
but it is to do in Summer. e Snails ought onl 
to be prepar'd in May, June 


9 4 „ and Augu 5 and 
. eſteem Rr TI nt ara, bra 


De Drcoc rio is thus prepur d. 


Take four Ounces and a half of the beſt Alicant Soap, beat 
it in a Mortar, with a large Spoonful of Swines Creſſes 
burnt to a Blackneſs, and as much Honey as will make 
the Whole of the Conſiſtence of Paſte; let this be form'd 
into a Ball, Take this Ball, and green Chamomile, ot 
Chamomile-flowers, ſweet Fennel, Parſley and Burdock- 
leaves, of each one Ounce ; when there are not Greens, 
take the ſame Quantities of Roots ; cut the Herbs or 
Roots, ſlice the Ball, and boil them in two Quarts of 
ſoft Water half an Hour; then ftrain it off, and ſweeten 
it with Honey, _—_ „ 


The PiIIs are thus prepar'd. 


Take equal ities, by Meaſure, of Snails calcin'd as be- 
fore ; of wild Carrot foods, Burdock - ſeeds, Aſhen-keys, 
Hips and Haws, all burnt to a Blackneſs, or, which is the 
ſame thing, till they have done ſmoking ; mix them to- 

- gether, rub them in a Mortar, and paſs them thro” a 

ypreſs-ſieve ; r 
and four Ounces of the beſt Alicant Soap, and beat them 
in a Mortar, with as much Honey as will make the Whole 
of a proper Conſiſtence for Pilk, ſixty of which are to 
be. made of every Ounce of the Compoſition. When 
there is a Stone in the Bladder or Kidneys, the Powder 
is fo be taken three times a Day, viz. in a ing after 
Breakfaſt, in the Afternoon about five or fix, and at go- 
- hg The Doſe is a Dram Avoirdupois, or 56 

Grains, which is to be mix'd in a large Tea-cup full of 
White-wine, Cyder, or ſmall Punch; . 


— 


de DecoQion/is to be drank, either cold or Milk*wartag 
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frequently cauſe much, Vain at firſt; 
in which Caſe it is proper to give an Opiate; and\repeat it 
often as there is Occaſion. * mm Ld = 
If che Perſon be coſtive during the Uſe of let. him 
take as much lenitive Electuary, or other laxative Medicine; 
as may be ſufficient to remoye that Complaints but not more ; 
for it muſt be a principal Care at all times to prevent a, Looſe- 
which would carry off. the Medicines; and if this does 
it will be proper to. increaſe the Quantity of the 
Powder, which + or leſſen that of the DecoQtic 
which 1s laxative, or ſome other - ſuitable Means by the 
Advice of Phyſicians. | | 

During the Uſe of theſe Medicines, the Perſon ought to 
abſtain from ſalt Meats, Red-wines, and Milk, dtink few Li- 
quids, and uſe little Exerciſe, that ſo the Urine may be the 
more ſtrongly impregnated with the Medicines; and the longer 
retain'd in the Bladder, | 

If the Stomach will not bear the Decoction, a fixth Part of 
the Ball made into Pills muſt be taken after every Doſe of 
the Powder. 
| Where the Perſon is aged, of a weak Conſtitution, or much 
reduc'd by Loſs of Appetite, or Pain, the Powder muſt have 
a greater Proportion of the calcin'd Snails than according to the 
foregoing Direction; and this Proportion may be increaſed 
ſuitably to the Nature of the Caſe, till there be equal Parts 
of the two Ingredients. The Quantity alſo of both Powder 
and Decoction may be lefſen'd for the ſame Reaſons. But as 
ſoon as the Perſon can bear it, he ſhould take them in the above- 
mention'd Proportions and Quantities, | 

Inſtead of the Herbs and Roots above-mention'd, I have 
ſometimes uſed others, as Mallows, Marſhmallows, Yarrow 
both red and white, Dandelion, Water - creſſes, and Horſe-radiſh 
Root; but do not know of any material Difference. 

This is my Manner of giving the Powder and Decoction. 
As to the Pills; their chief Uſe is in Fits of the Gravel, at- 
tended with Pain in the Back, and Vomiting, and in Suppreſ- 
ſion of Urine, from a Stoppage in the Ureters. In theſe 
Caſes, the Perſon is to take five Pills every Hour, Day and 
Night, when awake, till the Complaints be remov'd. They 
will alſo prevent the Formation of Gravel, and Gravel-ſtones, 
in Conſtitutions ſubject to breed tim, if ten or fifteen be 
taken every Day. us far Mrs. Stephens. 

In order to form a juſt Judgment of theſe Medicines, it is 
neceſlary to know, that Shells by Calcination are converted 
into a Lime; and that a Lixivium of Lime is a principal In- 

ient in Alicant Soap; 

I find theſe Medicines are at preſent in much Diſrepute. But 
as I am to give my Sentiments upon them undiſguiſed, and 
without being biaſſed by any Authority whatever, I ſhall give 
my Reaſons for believin of ſome „ tho” I have 
never ſeen any remarkably good Effects from them. 

My firſt Reaſon is, That the principal lents in theſe 
firſt Reputation. Thus ger Pat of Lr and 

eputation. us 0 - 
Mother of Pearl; and Boerhaaue preſcribes Soap, as we have 
ſeen above. | 

My ſecond Reaſon is, That have indiſputably been of 
great Relief to many Perſons afflicted, before taking them, 
with the moſt exquiſite Tortures from the Stone. I fay, indiſ- 

tably; becauſe, to doubt it, would be paying a very bad 

2 to the Underſtanding and Honour of many Gen- 
tlemen of known Integrity, who were appointed by Parlia- 
ment to inſpe& into, and who afterwards gave their Opinion 
in Favour of, theſe Medicines. | 

My third Reaſon is, That I bave known in ſeveral Inſtances, 

eat Effects produc'd by a Medicine, which ſeems to be near- 
55 of the ſame Nature with thoſe of Mrs. Stephens, as it con- 
fas of Lime made of Oyſter-ſhells. "The Hi of it, ſo far 
as I am acquainted with it, is thus, Mr. Schwemberg, a German 
Gentleman, extremely well verſed in the moſt ſe 
rations of Chymiſtry, has a Method of melting, by the Help 
of a Flux, calcin'd Oyſter-ſhells, ſo as to make them run like 
Wax, and to admit of being caſt into Cakes, which diſſolve 
| er Deliguium into a Fluid; this, when filtred, is limpid as 
 Rock-water, and extremely alcaline, tho* not corroſive ; and, 


which is pretty ſurpriſing, will, upon the Aﬀulion of an 
Acid, — as = * into a Snow-white Powder. 
Twenty-five or thirty Drops of this Liquid, taken twice n 


Day in Water, I have frequently known to afford great Re- 
ief in nephritic Diſorders. | 

My fourth Reaſon is, That a Lixivium of Lime will diſſolve 
human Stones, when out of the Body. 

My fifth Reaſon is, That Lime ſeems to be, in general, a 

Diſſolyer of Earth, and earthy Concretions. Thus 

: C 

ren kinds of Land, as Gravel ; that is, it helps to diflolve the 


4 
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All /u2 „ a man to its 
ſhall conclude this Article with tex chat, as, in all 
-aſes whatever, the pri val Duty of a Phyſician conſiſts in 
| ng accurately one Di t from another ; ſo, parti- 
cularly with reſpect to the Stone, be muſt gente be 
deceived ; for there are three Diſtempen, which mimic ſo ex- 
mo Stone of the Kidneys, Ureters, and ſometimes even 
of th Bladder, that-it is not caſy for a Perſon, not well verſed 
in theſe thihgs, to diſtinguiſh Gre Symptotns of theſe from 
the genuine Stone; I mean the Gout, latent Intermitting Fe- 


vers, and Hyſterics. And, indeed, it is of great Im , 
in the Practice of Phylic, to diſtinguiſh the Symptoms 
cauſed by theſe three Di » When they ſeize upon 


any of the Viſcera, from the genuine Diſorders to which the 
Part is otherwiſe ſubje&t ; for the Kidneys, Ureters, and 
Bladder, are not the only Parts ſubje& to their irregular At- 


As to the Gout, when it fixes upon the Region of the Kid- 
neys and Loins, and imitates the Stone, or —— it affects the 
Neck of the Bladdet, it muſt be diſtinguiſh'd from the Stone, 


by car — the Patient's Complaints with the Sym- 
toms of the genuine Stone above enumerated ; in which I have 
deſi y very full, and given them from different, and 
thoſe the beſt, Authors, that they may be view'd in every Light. 


The Conſtitution of the Patient is alſo to be taken into 
ſideration, which, if gouty, gives an uſeful Hint to the Phyſi- 
cian ; and the Unſucceſsfulneſs of Remedies, which uſually re- 
lieve in the Stone, lay a ſtrong Suſpicion, that the Diſorder may 
have another Cauſe. See the Qxotation 2 Hoffman. 

As to Hyſterics imitating the Stone, Sydenham has obſerv'd, 
and fince him, I believe, every Phyſician concern'd in much 
Practice, that ſometimes this Diſeaſe ſeizes one of the Kidneys, 
where, by the violent Pain it occaſions, jt entirely reſembles a 
Fit of the Stone, not only with reſpect to the kind of Pain, 
and the Part affected, but likewiſe by the violent Vomiti 
wherewith it is accompanied, and the Pains extending thro 
the whole Puct of the Ureter : So that tis hard to diſtinguiſh, 
whether the Symptoms ite from the Stone, or an Hyſteric Diſ- 
order ; unleſs, perkaps, ſome Misfortune having depreſſed the 
Woman's Spirits, a little before the Diſorder came on, or the 
Diſcharge of green Matter by Vomit, ſhould ſhew that the 
Symptoms are rather to be aſcrib'd to an hyſteric Diſorder than 

e Stone, The Bladder alſo is occaſionally affected with this 
rar cauſing Pain, and a Suppreſſion of Urine, 
as in aſe of an Obſtruction of the urinary Paſſages from 
a Stone. E rarely happens, but the former 
more frequently, Both uſually attack ſuch Women as are 
greatly debilitated by frequent byſteric Fits. Sydenham. 

The Conſtitution of Patient, and the Symptoms, are 
to be accurately conſider d in this Caſe, as well as in nephri- 
tic Symptoms. proceeding from the Gout, This Diſorder I 
have frequently known inſtantly remov'd by Bleeding, with- 


out any ill Conſequences, notwithſtanding the Cautions given 
by ſome practical Writers againſt bleeding in Hyſterics, See 
YSTERICA, 


As to intermitting Fevers imitating the Stone, and other 
Diſorders, it is remarkable, that the general Uſe of the Prru- 
vian Bark has introduc'd many anomalous 8 4 of theſe 
Fevers utterly unknown to the Antients. The e Irregularities 
were, ſo far as I know, firſt taken Notice of by on, in 
his moſt excellent Diſſertation, de Proteiformi Febris intermit- 
tentis Genios; where there are many important Obſervations, ſo 
ſtrictly genuine and true, that a Phyſician muſt have pratis'd 
to very Jets Purpoſe, if he has not almoſt daily obſerv'd Caſes 
which ſtrongly confirm them. It ſeems as if the Bark, by ſti- 
fling, and not carrying off the Diſorder, leaves in the Blood 
a Portion of the mordiic Matter, which cauſes the Fever ; or 
which, to uſe the of 8 , Nature raiſes a Fe- 
ver, in order to expel. Now this is, in the Courſe of the Cir- 
culation, convey'd to, and depoſited upon, one or other of the 
Viſcera, there cauſing the Symptoms which are raiſed by any 
other Obſtructions, or ſpaſmodic Conſtrictions, in the fame Part. 
Hence Fevers, which have been treated with- the Bark, fre- 
quently aMi& the miſerable Patient for many Years, from 
time to time, under the Maſk of other Diſorders. But, to do 
Juſtice to a Remedy now in ſo great Reputation not altogether 
undeſervedly, I muſt confeſs, theſe irregular Symptoms 
ſometimes its Exhibition, and even conſtitute the ve 
firſt Scene of the Tragedy, before the Fever has ſhewn itſelf 
to be what it really is. | 


In order to diſtinguiſh theſe Caſes, regard is to be had to 
the genuine Symptoms attending Diſorders of the Part affected, 
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ic: and 2s often been treated with the Bark: 
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he P jodical, it puts the Caſe out of Dif- 
— roſy howre, 7414 tho” a latent Fever is 


take away ſome Blood ; after this to 1 one vin 
or more, ny, neceflary, The Alteratives ſhould conſiſt 
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neutral Salts, either. natutal, as Nitre, or artificial, 
with Salt of Wormwaod; diflif'd Vi 
Sal Ammoniac, and ſome fimple Water as 
and af Addition of a 
a Folata Turtari, 
arus Tartari 
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proper to make it 

otherwiſe d Tartarus Kepmmer a+ 
tus ; but, above all, the Tartorus Vitri- 
to Beerhaave's Method. 
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F 
| Al th Figures in this Tbl an vun un he Arik 


US, 
TABLE IM. 


- The Figures mark' 1. 1. 1. are explain'd . 
EFS. 
2. 3. 4 are explain'd under ALLANTo1s, 


TABLE Iv. TABLE v. 
n | 
wal . TA R14 $I 
| Dom the Philoſophical Tranſafions. 


FiGURE 1. 


A. A. 3 of the Vena Cava, as it appears when 

cut from the Right Auticle of the Heart. 

. The Orifice of the Co Vein of the Heart. 
B. A. The ſuperior or deſc Trunk of the Vena Cava: 
C. C. A. The inferior or aſcending Trunk; iv diſtinguiſh'd 

from the Motion of the Blood in theſe Trutz, which © con- 

traty to their Poſition. 

D. D. The Subclavian Veins. . * 

That Part of the Left Subclaviah Vein, ien the Tho- 

racie D Duct enters it, and diſtharges itſelf of its Chyle and 

b. Tie wens Aeptee, with en 
2. e. 

c. The ſuperior Intercoſtal Veins. 

£E The internal Veins. 
E. E. The Right and Left Tic Branches. 

F. F. The internal Ju Veins. 

G. G. The external Jugulars. ' 

H. H. The Veins which bring Blood from the bos Jas, 

"7. I. The Trunks of the | ternal Jugulats; cut off 

2 inte cut off at the 

Baſis of the Scul. Wannen 
F. The Veins of the Thymus and Mediaſtinum. 

F. x. The Vins of the id Glands. | 

Vena Sacra. 
j. The internal Iliac Branch. 


DF ruſt. = 
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X. X. 
Trunk by 
hr Dag ooo — IT 9.2 
into the aſcending at hk of . 
and C is firmly tied on the Blow-pi . T_T 


den the Muſtles of the Ab· 


Ne rp Bt 


d. 
A. | 
a. The Umbilical Vein, 
B. The Splenic Branch. 
C. C. The Meſenterie Branches, Which are chntinued from 
e. c. The Vena Gaſtrica dextra CGrotlaria f 
1 e ee of the 
E. mn HG ior C6tonary Branch of the Stomach, on the 
F. The Guns —— Vein of the Left Side, removed 
Or: The Veda Epps 8 theſe two laſt - 
I Vena ica uperiot dextra : And, 
2. The Siniſtra : Wich 5 
888 | 
The Vein call'd Vas Breve: 
d. The Vent Duodeni. © 
i Tron Hzmorrhoidalis, ariſi ng from the Rectum und 
Arius ; in this Subje& * 114 5 into the Left Meſenteric 
. 
of theſe Veins "End this Trunk of the H Veins 
ending in the Splenicus. | 
T1B L250. 
Lane,, Blaue. 
4. a. The Olfactory Nerves. 
5. b. The Optic Nerves cut 
c. c. The common Movers of the Eyes. 
d. d. The ic Nerves. 
+. Proceſſus Annularis 8 
J.. The. three Branches of the fifth Pair, 
. 7 | 2 
3. Tho two ö 
5. J. i. i, The Origin of the eighth Palr; #4 
I. 4. J. f. Several ations of the Par Vagurh, and In- 
tercoſtal Nerves. | 
J. I. A remarkable Communication betwixt the. Phrenie 
Nerves and ore of the Intetcoſtals, which helps to form the 
Brachial Nerves. 2 
5 l | 
n. The Left Nerve of the ninth Par. 
9. The Nerve of the ninth Fur: \ 
N The Aeg, 
7. 1. Theten 
Ea re. 


dez: 
i 
+ 
hi 
v0 
1 
1 


5. 5. 6. The Trunks of theſe Nerves. 
IV v. . L. — „ „ Bo La. 
mufeation with the third Pair of the 
x. x. x, The Phrenic Nerves, call'd alfo 2 
enn of which the Left is naturally longer 


of the Tafundibul 
exves which gp to hs 72 Fes, A 
” Additifnal Explication. © 


- 2... 


1 


VII. 


; The Os Sineipitis on the Right Side. 

The Os Sincipitis on the Side. 

The 8 Oeccipitis. 1 

; The O s Squameſum- 

. The Sutura Sagittalis. 

1 3 T Sututa Lambdoidalis, ' 

roceſſus Mammillaris. 
3 Par of the lower Jaw. | 
1 Yau Vertebra of the 7 5 call'd Ax1s. 7 

fecotid. Vertebra of the Neck, call'd Tug Ro- 


PHAVS. T 
11. II. 
12.13 The teioof the Seng” 
4%. 13s 16 e | 
142 17 The Coſta inferior of the Right Scapulz 
1 The „ Previe. | 
Acromion. | 
18. EN | The Spina na Scapulz. gs 
Humeri. | 
10.1 18. The Head of the Os Humeri. 


19. The Aſperities of the Left Os Humeri. 

20. The external Protuberance of the Left Os Humeri. 
21, The internal Protuberance of the Left Os Humeri. 
22. 22. The Radius. 

2 22 23. The Ulna. 
he Olecranon, or the Elbow, an the Right Side. 
"2 The eight Bones of the Carpus. | 

The fous Bones of the Metacarpus. 
1 28. The four Bones of the M 
, The three Bones of the Thumb on the Leſt Side. 
The Bones of the Fingers on the Left Side. 
E: Ws back Part of the Os Ilium, or Dorſum Ilii. 
The pigs of the Nium on each Side. 
tuberances of the Os Iſchium on each Side. 
Na Part of the Os Pubis. 


5 
HY The Os Sacrum. 
.. The Os Coccy e 
1 The large Sinus of the Iſchium, 

3. Nene Ifchium on each Side. 

The Femur on each Side, 

i The Head of the Femur. 

9. The Neck of the Femur. 
2 40. The Trochanter major, on each Side. 
41. 41+ The Trochanter minor on each Side. | 
42. 42+ 42. 42, The two inferior dug of the wer 

ix of the Os Femoris. 
The ſuperior Appendix of the Fibula on each Side. 
The inferior Appendix of the F ibula on each Side. 
„The Fibula on each Side. 

. The Os Calcis on each Side. 


The A on each Side. 
5 Bones of the Tarſus. 


, d. e. f. The Spinal Proceſſes of the Vertsbre of the 


Not 


1. n. 1. n, n. The tranſverſe ls I Yn of 


the Neck. 


tebre 
R. 


* 
= 


0. 0. 0, e 6. The tranſverſe Proceſſes of the 
P. P. hg P. P. A % oh Spin Proceſſes of the Ver- 
the Back. 

„R. R. R. The Spinal. Proceſſes of the Vertebre of 


the Loins, 
8. S. 8. S. S. 8. 8. 8. S. 8. The tranſverſe Proceſſes of the 


3 
12 
5 « * * 24 


Vertebre of the Loins. 
2 i. J. J. add e, The Ribs on the Left 
Articulation of nnn 
Vertebre. 
laſt Vertebra. of the Back, 
A 
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"TABLE IX. 


-auciss's Enplication- 
nie ke 1 
is. to exhibit various Figures of the 


yſician and 
wal x that of 
reſam . 
1 = + 
t it uen t Sculls 
not nl is Trendy tape cat in the Diverſity of 
9 Forms. 


r of the natural Form with 
ture, continued to the Noot of the Noſe, to 
rely "ho rac in Fo but in this latter the Coronal 
i is wanting; and 4 . is obſerved in Fig. 17. 
yet the anterior 1Ence, which is generally ſeen on the Sin- 
Arat: and upper Part of the Forehead, is 8 
N Eminence, belonging, Þ N. Ogciput, remains. Tho” 
1 8. the poſterior Part of this — bs caly to'be ob- 
yet, on the Occiput, it is a little more deprefs'd than 
in other Sculls. 
Fr6. 2. exhibits the Os Petroſum cut through, in order to 


give a Proſpect of the Concha, the Cochlea, and the Foramina 


which into it. 
1 12 Concha. 
The Met Fe ————— 0 
50 2 is, — 82 intended for the on- 


being more ſway d by Aſſertions than 
— = with Gale that the Sagittal Suture is never want- 
ing, but always found in human Sculls ; for, ſays Euftachius, 

T * no Anatomiſe kas hitherto adveried +5it, Im have 
a * frequently found the Sagittal Suture wanting ; and ſome time 

* ago I exhibited to. public View and Examination fifteen 
« 8 Poult, in which there was not the ſmalleſt 
« znce AS of a Suture ; tho', at the ſame time, 
<< other Sutures — to be di and obſerved.” 

FIG. 5. and 6. repreſent both the Offa Petroſa, with the 
Foramina thro? which the Auditory Nerve enters. 

F16. 12, and 14, exhibit the Salla Turcica, with the Oſſa 
Cribriformia, and Wo Proceſſus Criftati, In the Ofla Cribri- 
formia are obſerved the — thro”? which the Proceſſus 
Papillares, or Ol * r In Fig. 14: are obſerved 
the Foramina thro = Nerves paſs to the Eyes, 


the Foramina — the Blood-veſlels are admitted ; as 


ale nd ae. And in Fig. 12. all theſe Foramina are 
inctly ſeen 

Fig. 13, repreſents that Side of the Os Cunciforme which 
lies next to the Fauces, with its ſmall Foramina, thro' which, 


raps |. ſome the Air enters, and reaches the 


* 16. repreſents the inferior Part of the Cranium below 
the Os Sphenoides ; with the Septum Medium of the 
_—_ when freed from the other Bones and ia 

liform Shape. 


10. rern Which 


i is by ſome call'd gad, or Su with two preter- 
Figure is Su one runni Par warns the Middle of the 
from the R Left Ear ; and the ather reach- 


H 

rope Pra CR Cn Fs ee 

2 to the of 9 | 
Lanciſi takes no Notice of the other-Fi 


F ſeems to be the Frontis, ſeparated 8 
Bin ee in from 


i ſeems to be an irregular Portion of the Cranium, 


In Fs. 8. there 1 | 

Fi. 9. is the Os 8 

7 + ſeems to be another 3 
in Fig. 1 
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TABLE ©. 
From Euere 
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1 22 — foo 


ee the c u the fu. 


9. The 8 WY 
** 1. 11. 5 
1 12. The e on oath Sie: 0 
14. 14. The 
16. 16. The | | 
17. The Scaleni. 
18. A Repreſents Part of the Cuculttls 6h Wh Right Bide | 1 1 The Ne emoris. 


18. On the Left Side is the Levator or Elevator Scdpu- The 2 us, 
Iz, otherwiſe ealled Muſeulus Patientize. 15. The Membreneſus, — to SO” 
19. 19. The Place where the Fibres of the Pecteralis unite 19. 19. The 7% Externi. 
in ſome meaſure with thoſe of the Deltoides. 20. Gaftrecnemii. = 


21. - The Place in the Carpus, where the 'Pulnatis Longus 22. The Plantaris. | 
paſſes thro' a Ring in the Annular ' | 


22. A remar 1 endons of the Extenſors TABLE XII Put habs 
of the three laſt F | 
23. 23. The — — which, per- FiGURE 1, | 
forating the „ Maiks of the Aud & vs Kinks, G:ftcad is of the Brin, . i 
to t veſſel jecded W | | 
24. 24. The Place where the three Tendons, of the Sar- A n 20 3 | 
torius, Gracilis, and Seminervoſus, are inſerted into the an- B. B. The hinder Lobes. | 
terior, and internal Part of the Tibia, r C. C. The Cerebellum. i 
2 5 e ol —— Sinuſes. | 
Eh t it z as appears on „E. ertebral Art between the firſt 
Sides. 3 wg PE Side internally another Li t is Vertebra, and the Bone of ring Sera Wu. 
repreſented, which fixes the Tendons of the Extenſot longus F. The Vertebral Sinus. 
3 the Tibiæus Poſticus, and the Flexor Pollicis. G. G. G. G. G. The Dura Mater on the Right Side taken 
. 26. The Muſculus Pectoralis. off from the Spinal Marrow, and remaining on the Left, 
" The Extenſor Cubiti on the Right Side. I, 2, 3, 4, Sn The ten Pair of Nerves belonging to 
| Nr a 
ffs ica oramen opens into the Pituitary Gland from 
2 of the Triceps Extenſor NN | the Infundibulum. 
22. The Bens on the R die. V. B. The prick'd 5. 6. The two white Protuberances behind the Infundibu- 
Line is not carried far en three Lines. | lum. 
Zr. The Bradhiteus Interhus. | < e. The two Trunks of the catotid Artery cut off where 
32. The Anconzus.  - <a | 232323 VVT 
33 2 Notundus. | - _— _ 2 — e e 
"6 * Radisus externus, actording to Lancif. „ ee ee Branc 
ö Extenſor Carpi Ulnaris. e. 6, Two Branches of the cefvical Artery, ſome- 
B. The Cubitæus internus, according to us times ſeeming as came from the communicant Branch 
3 Radizus internus, according to Lanciſi. on each Side, from 5 of which the Plexus Chorogides 
39. 39. The Palmaris with its rendinous | hath its Original in chief, and from the laſt the Plexus Cho- 
| Þ K. Tendons of the Muſcles of the Thumb. rogides of the fourth Ventricle, 
. Tendom of the Adductor Pollicis. V. Several little Branches ariſing ing from BE obegd Are, 
42. A eee g- The cervical A compoſed of the two L of 
43. The Ligamentum Carpi the Vertebral wi the Cratdit. 
44- 44: The Tendovs of the Tac? Intern. | b. 5. The two Trunks of the Vertebral Artery. 
. 45: The Pedtinios | 7. i. i. The Spinal Artery. 
of the Heads of the Triceps. | J. A ſmall Branch of an Artery running thro the ninth 
47. The Rectus Femoris on each Side. Pair, broken off from its other Part thro' Inadvertency of the 
$- The Vaſtus externus on each Side. - Graver. 
K „ 2e on each Side. | J. J. The Ctuta of the Medulla Oblongata. 
Gracilis. 8 n. A. The annular Protuberance, or Pons Varolit. 
The Seminervofus not well diftinguift'd in the Figure. u. That Part of the Caudex Medullaris on the f 
The Sartorius oh each Side. aualled by Willis and Fiew . wy 
A Part of the Origin of the Vaſtus externus. 0. That Part 'on the Side Corpus 
54. The Membranoſus. | P. The foremoſt Branch of the _— A 
« 55: The Tibialis Anticus. the fore Lobes of the Brain, conſiſting of 
| of ks francs of Arteries  belping to make tho 
®, = to 
: " The Plexus Choroeides in the fourth Venricle: 


| ; According is the  digitoruta n Branches of Arteries diſperſed from the cervical 


Th thro the annular Pr 
60 is inſerted in the Figure by Miſtake. of the ſecond Proceſs, or Ge of thi Cares 
61. The Tendons of the | 


cus, and Flexor Pollicis. *. The Spinaf acceſſory n 
A. A. Partions of the Latiſſimus Dorſi on each Side. 1 
E £ Frovas% 


The Inden er 
C. The Sternum. 
Fabibis he Cctebelums eve thro? on its hinder Part, and 


rag > d foes by B4 
is not very accurate. 
. TARL E MN. fri Ever acutys. 1 
22 the Occipur, called by Zufathius 2 
r ue, ert . 0. Let Side, that n 


1 to Loiicifi, as the 


on . 


4 * if 4 
14 - A «af IT. ws > „„ „ =» # * by —— . 


#4 ; * 
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= 
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1 ad * | . 
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The firſt Proceſs of the Cerebellum * ow 
Nates, here extended laterally, 

h. h. The third or chordal Proceſſes. .. + 

i. i. The tranſverſe med — the found Ven- 
rriele, from whence the ſoft Branch of the ſeventh Nerve has 
its My 

The medullary Proceſs from the tranſverſe 

fn the Teftes, down to — aforemention'd other 
medul tranſverſe Proceſs, "44 

J. J. The Originals of that Proceſs a little too low. 1 

m. m. The eighth Pair of Nerves. 


n. The Calamus nn. or * of the * 


Ventricle, 
0, The 8 inal Marrow. . * . 4 
N P. acceſſory Nerves. | =-- 
9. 9- The tenth Pair of Nerves. 


TABLE XIII. Wird ez 


The Engraver by Miſtake has omitted numbering the Fi- 
gures in this Plate. 
1 in Fro. 1. The Right r © Fane diſtended 
with Wax. | 
2. The t Auricle. 
* * ge A | wa 1 
anches of the ulmonary eins Right Lobe 
The" *y Po. thoſe of the Left cut off ſhort. | 
5. "A Arteries of the Left of the Lungs. / 
e Vena Cava deſcendens. 
. Aorta Aſcendens, 
Arteria — EY 


e 2. Bi bai of a Hen of a younger 


Etus. 
11. The Right A cut open. 
12. The Fo Deſcendens cut open. 
' 13. uberculum Loweri. 
14. The Foramen ovale cloſed with its Valve. 
The Mouth of the Coro Veins. 
15. na Fid. 3. The Umbilical Vein. 
« 17. 17. Branches of Sr. 
: ; Ducts venoſus, Here the Engraver by Miſtake has 
omitted a prick'd Line from the 18 to the Veſſel referr'd to. 
19. Branches of the Cava in the — 
20. no. Vena —— 
I. in Fi6. 4. | 
5 2. The internal Jugular Vein. 
&\$.: Ida Subclavian Vein. | 
4. Cava deſcendens. 
The Ri 41 Auricle of the Heart, 
Ri entricle. 
1 Part of — Left Veanticlar 
Aorta Aſcendens. 
15. Tee Right Labs of the La hich 
10, The Right of t of w * ent 
off, 92 0 Blood · veſſels. = mn 
11. N 
+ JR. 12 
I 3 The Liver. . 4 
The Ligamentum Rotundum. 
" * The Gall-bladder. 
The Sramach peſſed by the Liter cowards the Le 


| The 
1 T. Ne {mall Guts, 


TAB L E XIV. From Busr genius. 5 
| Fic. —— ; . — 2-4 
The Liver, Stomach, and inteſtinal Tube. "BRED 
4. 4. The Liver turn'd upwards, in order ober, 3 
— 2 Gall- bladder. N 8 
Hs DuR, which uniting with, 


tic DuR, forms, 
— Li, Bus communis Choledocus. 
J. The Vena Portier. ö 


Some ſmall Branches of the Hepatic + 
The Vena Umbilicalis cut off, Artery 
$6.8 The Stomach, with its coronary Veſſels. 

4. The Spleen. 


e of the Omentum, with fame. of, th I 


rr Inallings, i ohrocs. 
n. u. u. Part of the Colon. | 
0.0. o. The Faſcia Muſcularis of the 


a 8 — Fe 
tremit the where it 
"_— in order to form the Reftum, 
g. The Rectum. 2 


4 i The Anu, DSS. : 


4 4 t J 
J ee. 4 
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ing not ſo Jong as the Colon, contracts that Ini in ſuch 
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TABLE XV. From Gunss08. 


That the Structure of the Liver may be the better under- 
ſtoed — given us two Delineations of it, one of 
which the Diſtribution of Veſſels in its Cavity, 


. 
I in a there is a far 
number of of Bamifications, and capillary Veſſel, than are really 


2 This, he ſays, was ed] done, 
the Traces of the finall ihcations 
— thro” the Meditullium of be Liver, the Delinea- 


2dly, He tells us, that we are not 3838 
tribution of Veſſels in all Livers ; that his own Repreſenta- 
— u'e not to be male jnnncible 1 ut Phe Bi 

igures were engray? our newly prepar'd 
him, each of which differ'd in OP or 3 
reſt; and that Nature, in the Formation of this » de- 
lights in that Variety obſervable in all her other Prod 

— pe He 22 that the ſmaller Veſſels, 22 

erves, 4nd the L ympheduQts, are not 1 
of the dne Naser e that their Deficiency, wi 
regard to Number, was continually „„ 
neſs ; that there were ſome Livers which had two hepatic Ar- 


teries, but ſmaller than the uſual Size ; that he himſelf faw a 


Liver with three Nerves, a ſmall Ramification of one of 
which ran to the Gall-bladder ; that the Lymphedats 
themſelves varied very much as to their Number in different 
Livers ; and that, in his own Repreſentation, he had only ex- 
hibited two L ympheduQt, becauſe in the Lixer delineated, 

when boiled — d, he found 


ts the flat Part of 
conſpicuous Veſlels in it. 
A. That Part of the Live which lie wen to the Back, 


3. eg the lern. 
of the flat Part of the 
GE 20.006 Bios, 


an thoſe of its convex Part. But that Author = 
down the following general Cautions with regard to both e 


* 
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4. That That Part of the Diaphragm which ſurrounds the Vena 


„ common Capſula laid open. 


_— 
A. — The ſmall Branches of the Vena Cava. 


Firs. 2. 


Repreſents the convex Part of the Liver, together with the 
Veſſels ſituated in it, 
A. The ſuperior Part of the Liver which lies next to the 


* 1 Right Part. 
N ts t 
C. Its loweſt anterior Part. 
En 
” runk of ena va * 
F. The Sinus LA the Vena Portz. 1 
F. 1. F. 2 F. 4. Four Branches of the Vena Portæ 
diſtributed in four hs - di Directions thro' the Liver. 
5. The fifth Branch of 8 Portæ, which could 
be deſcrib'd in the preceding Figure. 
'The Gall bladder. 
H. The umbilical Vein. 

B The Ductus communis Choledochus. 

a. a. 4. a. The ſmall Ramifications of the fifth Branch of 
the Vena Portz cut off, that the other Veſſels may be the 
more diſtinctly ſeen. 

b. That Portion of n where it i * to the 
Vena Cava. 1 


c. The Biliary | 
A. d. The Cyſtic Du. 
where theſe Veſſels are join'd. 


32877777 


e. 2 An 
m. m. m. Ce. The ſmaller Branches of the Vena Porte, 
n. —% &c. The ſmaller Branches of the Vena Cava. 


Fis. 3. 


A. The convex Part of the Liver, 
B. Its Right Part. 
C. The concave Part of the Liver. 
Its Left Part. 
The Trunk of the Vena Porte turn'd upwards, that 
the other Veſſels may be the more eaſily ſeen. 
The of the Vena 


1. 2. 3. 4. 5» five larger 
tz, 


The Ductus communis Choledochus. 

G. The Biliary Duct, and its firſt Diviſion. 

H. The Cyſtic Du. 

I. The Gall-bladder. 

a. a. a. a, &c. The common Capſula laid open. 

b. b. b. b, b. The Subdiviſions of the biliary Duct. 


TABLE XVI. 


Tia. 1. From EusrAchtus. 
ents the „ Glandulz Succenturiatz, Bladder, 


and Male Organs of Generation wi hate Vollow, 
A. A, The 
B. B. The Glandula Succenturiatæ. 
C. C. The emulgent Veſſels, together with thoſe 8 
are diſtributed in the Membranes of the Kidneys. 
D. D. The Veſſels, which, branching off from 
walli are d ibuted in the urinary Bladder, and Penis. 
The Courſe of the Ureters. 
The Courſe of the tic Vein and Artery to 
es. In theſe, ſeveral Branches appear cut off, which 
diſtributed in the Petitonæum. 


Fic. 2. From CHEsELDEX, 


+» The under Side of the Bladder. 
The Ureters. 


» 2. 
3 


B. The Serpentine Flexures about 
= ja" unravel'd. 


the End of the Epididys 
iece of the vel d. es 
e The et e Ka Middle of the Epidis 


tly 
TR is entirely untavel d. 
Another Part near r of the Epidid 
unravel d. * partly 


G. The ſame Part of the Epididymis enti 'd, 
that it appears to be one A hit? nnd 
packed to the Gente BE of he TR Ph nd 


off K beuge 
Globe or Fenk the n 


he 1 
I. The Belly. of the 'T 


K. The Arteria Preparans, which aſcends fr 
Part of the Teſticle thro! its Belly. ea aan 


L. L. The Ramifications of the Vene Preeparantes, 
Fic, 4. and ;. 

Exhibit the Telichs of brute Animals, in which the Veſſels 
ar, . pole ee Aer Ars 
Fic, 4. From Ds Graar. 

A. * A. The Tunica Vaginalis of the Teſticles laid afide. 


preparing A Which, before it approaches to 
= 22 the other; upwards = 
wards, 


C. The Vaſa P 3 connected certain 
A ræparantia as yet by a 


embrane. 
D. D. The Arteria Præparans, aſcending thro? 
the Teſticle. the Bally of 
„The Branches of the Vena 
The Tefficle and Epididymis of a Dog turgid with 


Globe of the ee 
18 leſſer Globe of the — 
prog, re one of a © AY 


aſs Deferetia ty'd in a Dog before Copu- 


_ 


JH 


Fra 


- 


Fis. 5. From D Gaar. 


Vaſa Preparantia cut. 0 

The Vaſa UN too confuſed! expreſs'd by the 
as they are alſo in 898 igure. 

8 the Vaſa Proeparantia going off to 


"The arget Branch of the Arteria Praxparans e 
ly of Teſticle. 


* Ramifications of the Venæ pn tes. 

. The Teſticle of a Dog turgid with the ſeminal Fluid, 

by " Globe of the Epididymis turgid with the 
luid 


The ſmaller Globe of the E 
diſtended by a la Quantity of the ſame Fluid. 
I, The End 


the Epididymis, or the Beginning of the Vas 
Don 


K. The Vas Deferens in like e te Gaefa of 
Dog before Copulation, that the ſemi Ne when fill d 
ith the ſeminal Fluid, may appear more diſtinctly. 


Fic. 6. From De GRAAx. 


Exhibits an anterior Proſpect of the 
the urinary, Parts, ftill cohering with eac 
A. The anterior Part of the urinary Bladder, 
B. The Neck of the uri Bladder; 
C. C. Certain Portions of the Ureters. 
D. D. Certain Portions of the Vaſa Deferentia. 
E. Veſſels runtiing off to the Veſiculæ Seminales, 
. F. The Veſiculz Seminales, 
bo The anterior Part of the Proſtatz, or Corpus Glan- 


y to its ſpongious Part. 
* e the Urethra. 


which erect the Penis, call'd the Maſculi 


ow 


amt of, 


: 


ididymis, in like manner 


Maſcles 


K. Thel 


En enter, E xtendentes, or Ereftores. 


L. The Beginnings of the Corpora Netvoſa, which, 
when the Penis is inflated, protuberate like ſo many ſmall 
ers. 


. The his ot Pads bid ade; 


cal, and ſome of 


the Relapſe of the Blood to the Uterus. 


FFW 
e [1 upon the Dorſum Penis. 
e erv together: 
w——_ EEE Elim tm 
ong the Dorſum Penis. 
The fans V | open, that the firall Valves may be 
its 


- a 7. oo De Gzaar: 


Repreſents both the Vene and p 
ſtricze- with their Ramifications, as ended with Air blown 
into them, and running off to the Teſtes, the Tuber, the an- 
tetior Part of the Uterus, and its Vagina. 

A. The Bottom of the Uterus. 

2 Neck of the Uterus. 


B. 
C. The V 
D. The The fe Tadel, almoſt in its natural Situation. 
E. The Left F allopian Tube, in its natural Situation. 
8 F. The Right Teſticle, drawn downwards, out of its natural 
tuation. 
G. The Right Tube, drawn upwards, out of its natural 
Situation. 
H. H. The Vene Preparantes cut, 
I. I. I. I. The Anaſtomoſes between the Venæ Præparantes. 
7 K. K. K. The Branches of the Vence Praparantes run- 
to the Teftes, 
L. The Branches of the Vene Preparantes running off 


8. S. Their Branches, reaching to the Ligamenta Rotunda of 
the Uterus, cut off, 


ous 
V. The uri ladder cut about the — | 
Z. Z. 15. 855 Fibres of the Sphincter Muſele. 
a. The Clitoris. f ; 
.6. b. Its Crura. 

6. c. Its Muſcles, 

d. Its Prepuce. 

e, Its 4 4 1. 

155 Orifice of the Une 

i. 

4. 


OS 


The Mouth of the Vagina. 
i. The Labia, 
4. Veins running along the Dorſum of the Clitoris, foin'd 
to each other by an Anaſtomoſis. 


J. I. The ne 


Parts of the Pudendum. 
m. The Perinazum, 


n, u. The Anaſtomoſes between the Veins of the Uterus and 


Vagina. 
b. o. 0, The Anaſtomoſes between the Hypogaſtric Veins of 


both Sides. 
TABLE XVII. 


From SW AMMERDAM, Dx GRAAF, and C52 LEV. 
Fi6. 3. The fore ProſpeQ of the Venn of a Woman after 


ivery. 
A. A. The Spermatic Arteries, 
4 The 8 rmatic Veins diſtributed thro! the Tubes ad 


of the Womb, 
theo” which the Blood: -vellels 9 N call d 
n Void tilionum. 

e 


The round or Inferior 


The Vahein the Vein of the round Ligunent, hindeivg 


we 


IN © Arete. | SD+ 1 

+ The ic cins variouſly contarted, and 
their Progreſs impli and perplex'd with the Arteries, 
Ts $6 4 


rere 


2050 ine the Tanniia in Volume ebe Fir. 1 


M. Fund * 

N. Tir niet oe Neck of at the End of which the” 
inner Orifice of the Womb. i, * ö 
O. O. O. The e on the Fundis or Bottom of th 


Womb, curl'd like the Tendrils of a Vine. 


kable. 
Q The Vagina Uteri: 
R. The Bladder of Urine inverted; to there the 
of the Arteties of the V by which means its proper V 
ſels are repreſented ſomewhat longer than they ought to be. 


- The Orifice of the Urethra in the Vagina. 
** The Ureter. 


Their Inſertion into the Bladder, mhich i here tur 


A. A. A. A. The Parts of the Uterus divided, and 
8 chat its Cavities, and the Thickneſs of its ſpongy 


e. 
B. The Cavity of the Bottom of the Uterus. 
C. The Cavity of the Neck of the Uterus. 


D. The CoarQation for the moſt oblervable between 
Cavities of its Bottom and Neck. 2 te 
E. The Mouth of the Uterus. 


F. That Part of the: Vagina which adheres to the Mouth of 
the Uterus. . 


H.H. Probes introdue'd thro” the Fallopian Tubes © Ss 
Bottom of the Uterus. 


LEEL The proper Membrane of the Uterus covering 
internal Subſtance. 2 
* K. The interior leſs ſpongy Subſtatice of the Neck of the 

terus. . _ : . N 

Fro. 3. From CHtsELDEN, 


5 the Uterus which is next the Gut. 
- The Fallopian Tubes. 
The Fimbriz. 


tus Urinatius. 


— 10. RN 
FS... II. parte which are contou'd from the Pars 
TABLE XVIII 
This entire Table is explain'd under the Article Augis. 
TABLE X. 
This Table is explain'd under the Artiele Ocul us. 
TABLE XX. od XXL 
Theſe are explain d in the Tables. 4 
TABLE XXII. | 
From Hz1sTER. ; _— 


A. B. Two Lancets of different Sizes; Theſe are uſed, 
eſpecially the ſmaller Sort, in opening Veins, for which Reaſon: 
e t the larger Sort arc uſed 


Abſceſſes wi 
fit for many Uſes. The Sur- 


C. A of ſtrait 
E with ſeveral Pair of theſe of different. 


D. A Pair of crooked Sciſſars, proper to be uſed in dividing 
Fiſtulas, and in many other Caſes. 

E. A Pair of Forceps furniſh'd with Teeth at one End. 
Theſe are uſed to remove Dreſſings, and fametimes to extract 
; they are alſo ſerviceable in anato- 


Splinters or other 
mical Diſſections. Forceps of this kind are commonly made of 
Steel, but thoſe of Sivr we inuch neater 

F. A Razor. 


G. A ſtrait i- 
H. A crooked Incifion-knife. a 


een. Ivory, or 


Beikadrends rhe unks dg Foa the Firp. 


M. A groov'd .Probe, or Ccnduter;"to direct the- of FH. 3. Crooked Forceps, furniſh's 
b 0 RD — — 3 rann. 
Nerves, and 1 from Fic. 4. A Pair of firait F | 


N 

— jure t at che upper Part | 
Dee Ferm of a 
Spoon, as you may ſee at N. chat je may contain a Powder to 
iprinkle upon Wounds or Ulcers ; ſometimes alfo it Is forked at 


the End, that it 5s hb — uſeful in the Operation for dividing the” 


Frænum of the T as at O. 
P. is u Spatula. > Uſe of 'this Thtrupient/is 40 d 
the Tongue, in order to examine the State of the Tonſik, 
Uvula, and Fauees, when are affected with any Diſorders ; 
it is alſo uſed to elevate the by Dy when the Frenum is to 
be divided ; for which e it has 4 Fiſſure at its Extremity, 
TOY made of Silver than of any other 
The following Spatulss alſoat Q. and R. reſemble this. Theſe 
are principally uſcd in ſpreading 
1 | ſometimes, with their ſulcated Extremity, they are 
Service in raiſing up fratur'd Bones. of the Cranium. 
In this Place alſo it will be 


up of Arteries, and many other Uſes. Crooked ones, 
of iframe > oy V. X. 


TABLE XXIII. 
| From HIT. 
R np Lint, commonly eall'd 


G. 
21 Larger Pledgets made of Tow. 

L. M. repreſents Tents of different Sizes made of Lint. 
A very large Tent, with a Thread annex'd to it. 

A conical Tent made of Linen. 

P. 888 8. T. V. X. Tubes or Canulas of different kinds, 
made o r N n 

1. 2. 2. 3. 4. 5: 6. 7. 10. Its 11. 11. orms 
- 6. g 8. Different ſorts of Com- 

12.14. 13.1 16. 17. 18. 1 

5 — which the. Fre. . repreſents three Com- 
2 of an Aſteriſk. 

N. B. The Reference to this Figure, in the * of 
Heiſter, is wrong. I obſerve, however, the Engliſh Tranſla- 
tion exactly follows the Original, as to the Reference ; but has 
made Nonſenſe of the Explication. 

20. A Ball of Lint, which is ſometimes ug'd as a Compreſs, 

21. A ſmall ſquare Compreſs, 

22. 22. Several ſmall flender 'Compreſſes. 

. Afimple Roller, not roll'd up. 

| 6. A one-headed Roller, which is ne End. 

c. A double-headed Roller, which is roll'd up at both Ends. 

4d. A four-headed Roller. 

ay A fmall Roller, particularly intended for the Security of 


INN e , Or the Penis. 
f. 7 The wi Roller, which'is perforated in the Middle. 
1. Heliodarus's, or the T. Roller. | 
| TABLE. XXIV. Dy 
From HzISTER. | 


Fig. 1. A. deſcribes how the grand, Capital Roller is to be 
d after the Operation of the Trepan, or after Wounds of 


B. The Belt, or Napkin, which is to ſurround the Body in 
9 . 


C. The to ſu the Belt. 
222 ͤͤ the Tanture after Bleeding in Ro 


E. The manner of tying u the Foot after Bleeding, whi 
Fer it 1 Ee is call'd by CY 


— 

Part of che Thigh, in which Caſe the d f 
ply'sd to rr Part of the 

O. A lange Wound of the 
2 2. — e. | 


of 36 in r s' | 


Ointments, and Ca- 


to deſcribe different forts of 
Ne, ſtrait and crook for ſtitching up of Wounds, 


two N 


nne; 


— The Baer in Forceps furnih'd with « moreable 


Fo. 6. The Gooledill F 
to extradt Ballew ee find tn Comp Prop 
Fro. 8. A Hook to extract Bullets. 


Fr. 9. 10. 17. 12. 13. 14. 16. — Different ſorts o Cuu- 


+ teries. 


Fi6.- — ES the manner of perform- 


* — call'd Gaſtroraphy, or the Suture of the 


8. a. Deſcribe the Wound. 
b. J. Two crooked Needles, with the Threads hanging to 


6.C. g. c. c. Two Threads drawn thru the Li 
Wound, and clear'd from their Needles, n 


TABLE XXV. l 


From HersTtr. 


Fic. 1. Petit's r Needle, . Counter- 
opening in Wounds * : 

1 2. Another crooked Needle, 2 
which may bende is bu Wound cd Wirz whore 
n ſo proper. 

Repreſents a Wound, the Lips of which are united 
ns + Plaiſter on both Sides. 

ie. 4: Repreſents a Wound, to v hich two adheſive Plaiſters 
* 'd, with Indentations, 

N. A Wound of the like Nature, „ 


without Indentationa, are ap 
Fic. 6. Two Wounds croflin and, « lay A. A. A. A. 


and united by two Plaiſters laid — B. B. B. B. 

Firs. 7. A. A. A Wound o which an adheſive Plater is ap 
ply'd, with two Openings in the Middle, B B. 

Fis. 8. A Wound united by 7 the Application of two Traber. 
with ſtrong Threads fix'd to each of them, which are drawn 
2 and faſten'd with lip Knots, a. 4. 4. 

* The ſane Wound, wich Plaifiers of the ſams kind, 
furniſh'd with Hooks, a. a. a. a. 4. a. inſtead of by 
which, with the Aſſiſtance of Threads faſten'd to them, the 
Lipe of the Wound are drawn together. | 

10. 10. Repreſents in what manner, by the Aſliftance of 
the ſmall Eyes, yo b. b. b. b. b, uſed inſtead of the Hooks in the 
preceding Figure, Plaiſters of this kind may be form'd, and 
De. or, as it were, laid, together, as ſome of the Antients 

to do. 

F16. 11. A tranſverſe Wound, A. A. united by a double- 
knotted Suture, B. B. 

A 12. 32388 manner a croſs Wound is 2 
itch'd up t it bro drawi 
Threads, A. B. C. B. tight. Wan boy 


Fis. r 


ound, A. B. C. 
"> I Repreſents bow a Wound with gles is to be 
2 with the knotted Suture, firſt at the Angles A. A. and 
if it is neceſſary, on each Side, at B. B. 
Fig. 15, A 1 crooked Needle, with a double Thread, 
pas e quil Suture. 
The Needle. 
5. The double Thread. 
C. The bow End of the Thread. 
Fic, 16. A large tranſverſe Wound, A. A. united by a 
le-knotted Suture, B. B. B. 
"Fo 17. D. D. The fame kind of Wound, which, beſides 


the Threads at Fig, 16. is furniſh'd alſo with ſmall cylindrical 


Rolls of Silk, ſpread with ſome Wax or Plaiſter, A. A. and 
B. B. The Threads on the u Lip of the Wound are ty'd 
in Slip-knots, C. C. C. whilſt the Roll that lies on the under 
Lip is confin'd between the bow Ends of the Threads, E. E. E. 
This ſhews Palfyn's Method of gs Suture; 


_ Fis, 18. e into of te Bays 


>. 
- 
FFT 
N 
: 
1 
FL 


"His. — — the — of 


of the Abdomen, The e 
the ſixteenth Chapter of bis ſeventh Book. It is ge 
call'd the Gaftror, e but is now diſus d, on account 
End fo well as Sutures of another kind. 
A. A. Repreſent the of the Suture, | b 
en, dby a Knot, 5 


we 
844444 dof 5 2 181. * 's » 4 9 jo * 4 [1 £ 4 v4 ww - , 40% 


Fi. 


A o 
* 


ExPLICATIONS of the 'T ABLES-in Volume the Firſt: 


Fig. a0. The Glover's Suture, uſed for uniting Wounds of 
the Inteſtines. Loy! | 
A. A. The Inteſtine. | 
B. B. The Wound. 120 TY; 1 * 
C. The Beginning of the Suture, with Part of the Thread 


hanging out. 1 
'D. ne End of the Suture, where it is faſten'd in a Knot. 
N. B. The ene | 
Fis. 21. and Fic. 22, The Suture for the Hair-lip, which 

is made with two or three Needles. 

A. A. The Wound. ; 
B. B. B. Needles thro* the Lips of the Wound. 
C. C. C. The Thread twiſted the Needles. 


TABLE XXVL 
From He1sTER.” 


Fis. 1. Repreſents a blunt Iron Needle, to paſs a fine Rag, 
or Skein of Silk, thro* gun-ſhot or other pervious Wounds, 
after the manner of a Seton. 

Fi6. 2. An Inſtrument to ſtop the Blood in Wounds of the 
large Arteries. | 

A A. A Braſs Plate, ſomewhat bent. 

B. B. A ſtrong Braſs Screw. | 

C. A round Plate, of a Thumb's Breadth, to be fix'd upon 
the Wound. 

D. The Handle by which the Screw is turn'd, and fo profes 
the Plate C. ſtrongly upon the Wound. 

EE, E. A * Belt to ſurround the wounded 


F. F. Part of the Belt pierc'd with ſeveral Holes, by which 
it may be fix'd upon the Hooks G. G. and lengthen'd or 
ſhorten'd, according to the Size of the Limb. 

Fre. 9 Knife, with a round blunt Point, A. to 
enlarge Wounds of the Thorax or Abdomen, where ſuch an 
Operation is requir'd, Y 

F16. 4. A ſtrait Knife, with a Button on the Point. 

Fic. 5. A crooked Knife, with a blunt Point. 

Fi6. ö. A Wooden Tournequet of its proper Size. 

A. A. The upper Part. 

B. B. The lower Part. 

C. The great Screw. 

D. Two ſmall Iron Screws, to which a Leather or Silk Belt 
i 8 to be fix'd, R | 

E. Hooks to faſten the other End of the Belt on, when it 
is brought round the Limb. 

F. F. F. F. The Ends of the upper and lower Part of the 
Inſtrument hollow'd to receive the Belt, and to keep it ſteady 
in its Situation, FOI 

Firs. 7. Another kind of Tournequet made of Iron; the 
Repreſentation is leſs by half than the proper Size of the 
Inſtrument. | 

For the farther Explication of this and the above Figure, ſee 
the Article AMPUTATIO. 32. 

Fic. 8. A broad Roller, call'd the uniting Roller. This is 
perforated in the Middle, and rolls up with two Heads, It is 
uſed in treating Wounds of the Abdomen, which are made 
ey 7 | 

10. 9. A flexible Silver Tube, uſeful to diſcharge the 
Matter which is collected in Wounds of the Thorax, or in an 
Empyema. | | 

A. The Openings at the Extremities, and on both Sides. 

B. B. The Plate round it, with two Holes to paſs a Thread 
thro?, e 

C. The Cavity which runs thro? the Tube A. 

1 »d TABLE XXVII. 


From HEIST ER. 


Fd. 1. A Brafs Tournequet after Petit's Manner, but with 
ſome Alterations. The Uſe of this Inftrument, and Method 
of applying it, will eaſily appear, upon comparing it with what 
we have ſaid under the Article AMPUTATIO. * 5 
PFC. 2. A Handle to fix Needles in, when Sutures are to be 
made, See ACUTENACULUM.. | | 

Fis. 3. Another of the ſame Sort, from — 

— B. Thy two are, by Miſtake, repreſented alſo in Tab. 
2. Fig. 36. and 37. ; 

| Fr6. P nn or Handle for Needles. 
Fi. 5. A Needle to perform Gaſtroraphy. | 

FIG. 6. Another of a larger Size. | | 
Fd. . Another of a new Invention, to perform the ſame 


n. 

| Ko 8. A Syringe for various Uſes, furniſh'd with Pipes of 
one. Sort. By the Help of this you. may not only inject 

uids into Wounds of the Abdomen and into the 
Fauces, into Abſceſſes, Ulcers, and into the Uterus; but you 
may alſo, by the Afliſtance of this Inftrument, draw extrava- 
ſated Blood from the Cavity of the Thorax, in which Caſe the 
8 twice as large; the Mouth of the Pipe, B. 

uld be triangular, and about two Thumbs Breadth. 


which may be uſed with or without 


from the Number of its Feet, 


ee Ae Fipe with a round Mouth, intended for the 
ame Uſes. id 0 


Fis. 10. A ſmaller Pipe, which may be faſten'd to the 
Fig. 8. for various Uſes. | | 
Fis. 11. Another ſomewhat curv'd, and perforated on both 
Sides: This will ſerve to ſuck Blood out of the Cavity of the 


Thorax, and to throw Injections into that Part, or into the 
Fauces. 


Fro. 12. Another perforated at the End like u Cullender. 
Fig. 13. Another like the former, but curv'd, to throw 
njections into the Uterus, and for other Uſes. -- 
Fi, 14. An Iron Inſtrument, like an Ear-picker, or 
TABLE XXVIIL 
From HEIST ZX. ? 


Fi. 1. An artificial Eye, made of Glaſs or Silver: This 
may be introduc'd into the Orbit, and ſupply the Place of the 
natural Eye, and prevent the Deformity which will otherwiſe 
be the Conſequence of the Loſs of an Eye. 

Frs. 2. An Awl, or ſharp Inſtrument, to perforate the 
9 | S | * A 

IG. 3. 4. 5. Di t Forms ugines, or Raſping- 
chiſlels, ; se the Cranium, or other — * 
Fi. 6. Shews how the on of the Cranium in In- 
— 47 4 4 2 * 47 wrongs 5 Steel Inſtrument, 
10. 7. A. A quadra or point 

UP the external Table of the Cranium. , 

A Terebra. x | 

C. An Elevator, to raiſe depreſſed Bones of the Cranium. 
Fis.'?. Another Elevator, accommodated to the ſame Uſes 


EF 

10. 9. e 3 ig. Io. a ſmall Rugi 
the Handle, —— 

in that at Fig. 


Los hg A Wooden Mallet, the Head of which is fill'd 


with . 

Fido. 12. An Elevator with three Feet. 

As the Elevatories at Fig. 7, and 8. are ſo contriv'd, that 
where the neighbouring Bones are depreſs'd or fractur d, theſe 
Inftruments cannot be applied without Danger of inc 
the Complaint, it appear'd neceſſary to the Surgeons amo 
the Antients to invent another Inſtrument for this 
which might be apply'd with more This they call'd, 

979 t is near twice as big 
as the Figure we have given. Feet, A. A. A. may be 
placed at farther Diſtances, or brought nearer to each other, as 

ou ſhall ſee Occaſion. The Manner of applying it is this: 

he Feet of this Inſtrument are apply'd to the ſound Parts of 
the Head, and the Screw, B. C. by frequently turning round 
its Handfe, D. D. will preſently lay hold of the depreſſed 
Part of the Cranium, efpecially if you have beforehand made 
a ſmall Hole in the Middle of it with the Awl at Fig. 2. upon 
turning the Screw, E. E. the Terebra, at B. is raiſed by 
grees, and with it the depreſſed Part of the Cranium. You 
will conceive this more clearly by examining Fig. 13. but if 
any Opening ſhall appear between the fracture d Parts of the 
Cranium, it will be better to take off the pointed End of the 
Inſtrument, and, in its room, fix on the Elevatory, G. by the 


a 


Screw, H. at the Part about the Letter F. and, by the Aſſiſt- 


ance of this, the depreſſed Part may be rais d. 

Fi. 13. Deſcribes the Method of applying this Inſtrument. 

Fi6. 14. This ſhould be furniſh'd with the Terebra, A. 
and the Hook, at Fig. 15. thro* either of which, according as 
you ſhall ſee neceſſary, the Lever, B. C. may be paſſed, after 
the Inſtrument is fix d upon the depreſſed Part of the Cranium. 
The Plate, D. is to be plac'd upon the found Part ef the 
Head, laying Bolſters under it to prevent Pain; then, by raifing 
the End of the Lever, at B. the 2s 5 67 Part of the Cra- 
nium will be gently elevated, and reſtor'd to its natural Situa- 
tion. You will obſerve a Joint at the Extremity of the Lever, 
C. to accommodate the Plate, D. by inclining it to the Con- 
ray of the Head, in ſome Parts of it, which may be alſo 
raiſed or depreſſed by the Screw, E. If you pleaſe, you max 
make the Lever longer than it is repreſented here, 
add to its Force. ; 

Fis, 15. The Hook belonging to this Elevator. 


TABLE XXIX. 
From HeisTER. © 


Fis. 1. Is a Sort of and ſharp. Forceps, proper to cut 
off the Splinters, . which ſtick out; but 
to make them cut the caficr, the Handles ſhould be two or 
three Inches than the Figure. 11 f 
Fis. 2. Is a fimple Hook. al . 9 17281 
Fi6. 3. Is a double Hook, ſerving for various Purpoſes in 


:h wi 


and Anatomy. 2 bo | 
IG. 4. IsaN r 


in Hamorrhages, and many other . 
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Fd. 6. The Inftrument itſelf, made of Steel, for holding 
and conducting the ſaid Stone. 

4. The Nippers which lay hold of the Stone. 
. The little Ring, whi 

Stone. 
c. The other End of the Inſtrument, uſed in Chirurgical 
Sutures to ſupport the 5 of Wounds. 

FIG. 7. exhibits the Figure of a Splint, made of thin Wood, 
o< OR » 22 1 . the Arms and Feet : 

th ſhould be t three or four Fingers, and its Length 
ſuitable to the Size of the Limb. 

Fi6. 8. is a Paſte-board Splint, fuch as is ſometimes uſed in 
1 Ho of the Noſe : Its Size is to correſpond to that of the 

ole. 

Fis. 9. is a Splint of Paper, ſuited to the lower Jaw, when 
fractured only on one Side. * ; 

Fs. 10. is a double Splint of the fame Kind, for the lower 
Jaw, when fractured on both Sides: It is to be applied fo, that 
the Aperture a. in the Middle, may let in the Chin ; but its 
two Extremities 1 J. b. which may be folded together 
in the Middle a. are to lied towards the Ears, 

Fis. 11. is a Compreſs, in form of an X. to be uſed in 
Fractures of the Clavicle. | 

Fig. 12. is a Paſte-board Splint, to be laid over the former 
Compreſs, in the fame Fracture. | | 

Fi. 13. is an Iron or Steel Inſtrument in the Form of a T. 
uſeful to retain the Shoulders in a proper Poſture, in Fractures 
of the Clavicle. 

A. A. its tranſverſe Part, to which are faſten'd Iron Rings, 
to retain and keep back the Shoulders. 

B. its perpendicular Part, going down to the Back. 

C. An Aperture in its lower End, by which it is to be 
faſten'd with a Ligature round the Waiſt, to be tied before on 


the Belly. 

Fiel 14. is a Paſte-board Caſe, in which a fractured Arm is 
to be lodged, after it has been ſet and dreſs'd: Its Size is to be 
anſwerable to the Arm, | 

Fi. 15. is a Polyſpaſton, or compound Pully, uſed to ex- 
tend fractured Bones. 

A. and B. are two Hooks, by which the Inſtrument is faſt- 
en which an e b 658 6 

4 ope, wing which an on is 
the broken Limb. F 

D. and E. are two Pullies, conſiſting of ſeveral Wheels, by 
which the Force is very much increaſed. 

Fis. 16. is a ſtrong Iron Screw, whoſe Worm or Thread, 
B. is to be forced by the two Handles into ſome Beam or Raf- 
ter ; and upon its Ring A. the Pulley E. is to be fix'd, as before 
ſaid 


Fro, 17! b the Belt of Eni, ſometimes neceſſary to 
make Extenſions of the Bones of the Arms and Feet. 
+, Two Hooks, upon which is hung the Sling or Rope 

C. The Place where the extending Force is to be applied. 

TABLE XXX. 


From HEIST ER. 


Fro. 1 is eee eee gra- 


dute, to be applied in Fractures of the Thigh, to make its 
ſmall and inferior Part of the fame Thi with its other, 


its proper Situation. 

the. 2. Two lunar Plaiſters, to include and hold firm the 
fractured Patella, after it has been ſet. | 

Frc.3. A ted Plaiſter for the ſame Uſe. 

FI. 4. Is a Fracture of the 
A. to be bound up with the Roller of eighteen Heads B. B. B. B. 
which commodious kind of Roller 
known to the Antients. | 

Fis. 5. Is a Straw Couch or Caſe for a broken Thigh, 


called by the French Fanon. A. A. A. A. repreſent two Sticks 


cover'd with Straw, bound on with ſtrong Packthread ; to 
both Sides of theſe is alſo faſten'd a ſtrong Cloth B. B. 
_ — — 

10 as to 
of thick Paſteboard, or Wood, 
the Size of the Patient's Foot: it i 


ſus calls it Moro. © 7 
IG. 7. Is z quilted Compreſs to be applied 


Vol. I. 


ſhuts and holds them faſt upon the 


Leg, with an external Wound 
s to have been un- 


0 
„ 


* 


between the to 


Fi. 8. Is a foft Linen Ring jon ing Com- 
to let in, and hold the Heel ; it | . 
FROGS 8 3 © 5. he ins the 


Fig, 9. Is a braſs Trunk for ſecurely retaini oken 
Leg ; it conſiſts of three A.B a8 
. 1.2. 3. 4. 8 6. 1 Ratte 


1 

* together: 

C. are join'd three almoſt 

Loops E. E. E. through which are paſſed Strings to Ne 

tight together, and keep them firm upon the fractut d Leg. 
Leg, to 


Its Size muſt agree with the Leg. | 
Fi. 10. Is a wooden Arch do put over a broken 
1 it aged © > . ed by the Bed Cloths. 

10. 11. and F16, 12, A very uſeful and pr Machine, 
or wooden Caſe, or Box, for retaining rags. of wi | 
contriv'd and deſcrib d by Petit, a celebrated Surgeon of 
Paris, firſt in the Memoirs of the Royal Academy of Sci- 
ences for the Year 1718. and afterwards in his Treatif of Diſ- 
eaſes of the Bones, from whence G cet transferr'd it into his 
Account of Chirurgical Inſtruments : We chuſe to exhibit the 
Machine rather from the Memoirs of the Academy, than from 
the Inventor's Book on the Bones, or Garengeat's of Inftru- 
mente; becauſe, in the two latter, the Inſtrument” is repre- 
ſented entire only, and with leſs Perſpicuity, I ſhall, there- 
fore, give it entire in Fig. 11. and then ſeparated into its com- 
ponent Parts at Fig. 12, 

The Baſis, or principal Part of the Machine, A. A. A. Fig. 
Aon. pd jo under the broken after it has been 
firſt ſet, the Wound properly dreſs'd, the bound up with 
the Roller of eighteen Heads, and defended with Splints, tied 
on with three Strings, as is uſual) the two lateral Parts of the 
Caſe B. B. B. B. and its Front C. which ſerves as a Sole to the 
Foot, are faſten d together by the Hinges D. D. D. D. and 
kept ſhut by the Hooks E. E. as may be ſeen at H. 11. by 
which means the Foot cannot ſlide or move, but is firm, 
_ to the Patient. 

„F. is the lower Part or Foot of the Machine, — 2 
a Foundation to the reſt ; at its End, G. G. it bj by 
Hinges to the Part on which the Leg is to lie. M. . The 
Engraver, has by Miſtake, put one inſtead of an F. In the 
anterior Part there is a moveable wooden Fulcrum H. fix'd to 
the ſuperior Part I. by the moveable Pins I. I. But the other 
Extremity of this Fulcrum at K. is moved backwards or for- 
wards into the Notches or Sulci at L. L. and by this means the 
Machine, together with the „ is clevated or lower'd af 
ew ſuperior Part A. A. is to be lined with ſtrong 

irthing and Linen, which are to be nailed tight to the Sides, 
upon which the Limb reſts more eaſy than upon the Plank or 
Board, The other Parts of this Caſe ſeeming to be obvious 
from the Figure, we ſhall, for Brevity, omit any Explication 
of them, and only obſerve, its Size is to agree with that of the 

But, by reaſon of the vaſt Numbers of Fraftures which hap- 
pen in a War, and the great _ Cumbetſomeneſs of 
theſe Machines at ſuch Times, the Camp-ſurgeons are general- 
ly obliged to ſubſtitute Caſes of Straw in the room of them. At 
every Dreſſing of the Limb, the Hooks E. E. are to be un- 
done, and the three Sides open'd 3 but when the Wound and 
Fracture are dreſs'd, and bound up, the Foot muſt be exaly 
placed, and the Caſe faſten'd as before. 

up the 


Fis. 13. is a Compreſs folded at one End, to fill 
ww the Splints may compreſs the more 
Yo | 


* 


Small of the 
equally and fir 
| TABLE XXXL 


From HEI 11. 


Fis, 1, is a Sling which may be uſed to make an Extenſion 
in Lukations of the Head. 4 

FI. 2. is another Sling, to retain the Patient's Body firm 
in the ſame Caſe. | CREE 81. 

FI. 3. ſhews the moſt commodious Method of reducing 2 
recent Luxation of the Humerus. 
A. is the Patient, ſeated ready to the Operation. 

B. is the Aſſiſtant that holds the Patient firm in his Seat. 

. is the Aſſiſtant that diſtends the diſlocated Humerus. 
3335 1 i 
| n, ates s il 

Fees 2 bs a decker cojumcate inde of th 

10. 4. Is 2 

ates, uſed formerly to — — © 
t conlifts of the Fulcrum A. A. to which is ſaſten'd the move- 
able Lever B. C. join'd to each other by a Sort of move- 
able Articulation D. See this the Article AMBs. 

Fic. 5. Shews how the former ment is to be applied 
I Humerus. There is ſome Difference 

I | 


: 


Z between 


* ä 


ExpLiGartons of the TABL IS i Volume the Firſt. 


betwern the Struture' of this and the former, at the Joint 


C. D. ſome think this is preferable tv the other, 

A, A. Is the Fulcrum. | 

B. C. The Lever, to which the luxated Arm is faften'd by 
the three Ligatures E. E. E. 1 

D. The Place where the Fulcrum and Lever are faſten'd 
together by a moveable Joint. When the End of the Lever 
B. is preſſed downwards, the luxated Arm is extended, and 
elevated near its Scapula. 

Fro, 6. Is P:tit's Machine for reducing Luxations of the 
Humerus, and feveral other Luxations. 

4. 4. Are two Arms or Horns,” by which the Patient, and 


7 * his Scapula, 1 held firm, from giving way in the 
„xtenſion. 
. The other End of it, reſting upon the Ground or Floor. 
C. C. C. Pullies of the Machine. 
4 d. d. The Rope, by winding up which, an Extenſion is 
e. * a 
E. The Handle, which, being turn'd round, draws the 
= tight, and extends the Limb. 
F. F. The Place where the two Horns are join'd to the 
Body of the Machine. 

10. 7. Is a Retinaculim or Supporter, to be uſed in a 

Luxation of the Humerus. 
A. An Opening or Slit in the Machine. 

B. C. The Form of it at each End. 

D. D. Two Apertures, thro' which the two Legs or Horns 
4. a, of the Inftrument tan be - 6, are to be paſſed. 

Fro. 8. I a particular Sling of Mr. Haute, proper for ex- 
tending luxated Limbs. | 

A. A. The Part made of Leather. 

J. J. b. b, 5. A Silk Ligature, ſew'd to the Leather in three 
Places at 1. 2. 3- The Part A. A. is faſten'd round the Arm. 

c. d. e. Is a ſtrong Loop faſten'd to the Silk Ligature at 
: F ſo as to be moveable. 

10. 9. Is an Inſtrument recommended by Petit for the Re- 
duction of a luxated Femur, when diſlocated inward. It is 
to be faſten'd at F. F. in the Machine, repreſented by Fiz. 6, 
inſtead of the two Arms 4. a. 

A. Is apply'd to the Os Ilium. 
B. To the middle of the Thigh; but C. C. are 
the Machine repreſented by Fig. 6. at F. F. 


TABLE XXXI. 


From HEIST ER. 


Fig. t. Repreſents an Arm in which a Vein & to be 
n'd. : 
Th Denotes the Cephalic Vein. 

B. The Baſilic. 

C. The Median Vein. 

8 The Ligature fixed above the Elbow to make the Veins 
ſwell. | 

Fro. 2. Repreſents the feveral Forms of cutting a Vein 
with the Lancet. , 

85 Shews a longitudinal Inciſion. 

A tranſverſe one. 

C. D. Oblique ones, 

Fro. 3. Exhibits the antient German Phlebotome or Fleam 
for opening a Vein. 

A. The ſharp Point to be fixed on the Vein. 

B. The Handle to be held in one Hand, while the Part C. 
is to be ſtruck by a Fillip of the Finger of the other Hand, 
ſo as to drive the Point A. into the Vein. 

Fd. 4. Is a Spring Fleam, now in Uſe with ſome. 

A. This Part being apply'd to the Vein, and the Part C. 
being elevated, depreſſes the Spring by the End B. which, by 
its Reaction or Elaſticity, ſtrikes the End C. upon the Fleam 
A. fo as to drive it into the Vein, 

D. D. Is a hollow Cafe of Braſs or Silver, in which the 
Spring Part of the Inſtrument B. is included. 

Fic. 5. Repreſents the Inſtrument ufed in Veneſection, 
commonly called 'a Lancet, fo bended into an obtuſe Angle at 
the Joining A. as that it may be commodiouſly held for per- 
forming the Operation for which it is intended. 

Fis. 6. Repreſents a certain Arm A. B. at the i 
of whoſe Elbow Purmannus found the terrible Aneuryſm C. C. 
as Jarge as one's Head. 

FIG. 7. Shews the manner of applying the Ligatures above 
and below an Aneuryſm, in the Operation for that Diſorder. 

A. B. The Artery. : 4 

C. The Aneuryſm, 

Di. The upper Ligature. 

E. The lower Ligature. Dae 

Fro. 8. Repreſents an Inſtrument deſign'd not only for pre- 
venting, but curing Aneuryſms of the ſmaller Kind. 

A. A. A. The Plate of Iron adapted to the Flexure of the 


Arm. 
i Fiſhin | 


fixed into 


Plate and Cuſhion E. F. and 


C. C. D. D. Cords or ſmall Ligatures of Silk fix's to the 
Plate at A. A. and extended to D. D. 2 | 

E. Denotes a moveable Iron Lamina, join'd to the Plate by 
the Hinge I, and cover'd with a Cuſhion of Cotton or Silk, 
2 at F. which is to be apply d to the Aneu- 
ryſm. 

G. G. Two ſmall Hooks by which the Inſtrument is fix'd 
on the Arm, by means of the Cords C. C. D. D. 

H. A Screw by which the Plate and Cuſhion E. F. are 
ſcrew'd down upon the Tumor, that fo the Aneuryſm may 
be depreſſed, and the affeQed 12 1 

Fi. 9. Repreſents an Inſtrument of the ſame Kind with 
the former, ſomewhat varied in its Figure, and with a larger 
| ntly accommodated” to 
the Cure of er Aneuryſms. Almoſt the whole Machine 
is cover'd with Leather, but more particularly the inferior Part 
of the Plate E. is cover'd with Cotton and Leather. The 
Cords alſo C. D. are made of Leather, whereas in the former 
Inſtrument they were made of Silk. The other Letters de- 
— the Parts repreſented by the ſame Letters in the former 

re. 
10. 10. Shews the Apparatus, with a Bladder and Tube 
for Injection of Liquors into the Veins. 

A. The Bladder and Tube. : 
> — 85 Vein of the Arm open'd, in which the Tube is in- 

erted. | 

Fis, 11. Repreſents the Method uſed by ſome Phyſicians of 
the preceding Age, for conveying the Blood from one Man's 
Arm repreſented by A. to that of another exhibited by B. 

Fro. 12. In ſome meaſure repreſents the manner in which a 
8 ar Transfuſion is made from one Hand to an- 
other. 

Fi. 13. Shews the Transfuſion of Blood from the crural 
Artery or Vein of an Animal into the Arm of a Man, by 
the Intervention of the Tube A. 


TABLE XXXII. 
From HEIST ER. 


Fro. . Reprefents the Cupping-glaſs, uſed at preſent in 
Germany, and elſewhere, for 2 or for extracting 
Blood after Scarification. 

Fis. 2. Is the Inſtrument or Scarificator, commonly uſed 
by the German Cuppers. 

A. The Handle. 

B. The Edge. | 

C. The Part which is ſtruck extremely quick by the Fin- 
pets ſo as to make the Edge wound the Skin as often as they 
ine. 

Fro. 3. Repreſents the Order or Poſition of the little In- 
ciſions made in the Skin by the Cupper, that they may all be 
entirely cover'd by the Cupping-glaſs, repreſented by Fig. 1. 

Fro. 4. Exhibits the modern cubical Scarificator, making 
ſixteen Incifions in the Order of Fig. 3. by one Stroke upon 
the Skin, and with very little Pain. 

Fic. 5. Exhibits the Stmpe of a Leech, for the Information 
of ſuch as may be ignorant of that Infe&. - 

A. The Mouth or Head by which it bites. 

B. The Body and poſterior Parts; but it muſt be obſerv'd, 
that one and the ſame Leech may, by differently contracting 
and expanding itſelf, appear in a hundred Shapes, ſo that its 
Length and 'I hicknefs are very uncertain. 

Frs. 6. Is the Needle uſed by the Inhabitants of China 
and Japan, for making their Acupuncture. 

A. The Handle. 

B. The Point which enters the Fleſh. 1 

Fro. 57. Is the little Hammer uſed by the Indians to ſtrike 
the 9 a 

Its Handle. | 

C. C. A Caſe in the latter to depoſit the Needle in. 

Fic. 8. Repreſents the actual and concealed Cautery, uſed 
formerly for making of Iſſues, and is by ſome denominated 


Capſula Caſſeriana. ' 
A. Denotes the End of the actual Cautery, or ged-hot 


Iron, protruding itſelf beyond the Caſe.  - | 
B. B. B. B. Is the wooden Caſe concealing the red-hot Iron 
from terrifying the Patient. 
C. The Handle, by depreſſing which the Cautery is forc'd 
Fis. 9. Is a Machine to be uſed as a for Iſſues 
in the Arm, and to be made a little longer for thoſe in the 
Neck or Foot. 
A 
th. 
A 


\ 


o 
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Fro. 10. Repreſents the ſmall Syphon or 


Syri ah a 
injecting Liquors into the Urethra of 2 agina 


ot Females, for the Cure of Wounds and Ulcers. 

A. A. The Body of the Syringe. . 

B. Its Extremity, ending with an obtuſe Point inſtead of a 
ſmall Tube, to prevent the injected Liquor from regurgitat- 


* The Ring or Handle of the Sucker, by which the Liquor 
is drawn into, and forced out of, the Cylindric Body. 

Frs. 11. The Letters A. A. exhibit thoſe Parts in the Soles 
of the Feet, which the Italian Phyſician Miftichellins directs to 
be cauteriz*d-in Apoplexies, 

B. The ſquare Iron Cautery for the Operation, which in 
that Diſorder, be ſays, is highly ſerviceable. 

Fi. 12. Repreſents the Method of burning the Part affect- 
ed in the Gout with the Iadian Moxa. 

A. denotes the Cone of Moxa not yet fired. 

B. One that is burning. 

F16. 13. @. b. Give a View of ſeveral encyſted Tumors, 

c. d. Scirrhous Glands in the Neck. 

e. A fleſhy Excreſcence or Mark from the Mother. 

FG. 14. Repreſents the ſmall Knife, which I generally uſe 
for extirpating ſcirrhous Tumors, or Glands in the Neck, 
Wens, or even ſcirrhous Glands of the Breaſts. 

FiG. 15. Repreſents the Hand of an Infant with ſix Fingers, 


in which 

A. Denotes the ſuperfluous Finger with a Nail like a Cock's 
Spur, which I took off by a Pair of amputating Sciſſors or 
Pincers ; which Inſtrument I alſo uſe in a Spina Ventoſa, or 
Caries of the Fingers. 

Fis. 16. Is a Hand with the whole Index A. carious and 
ulcerated, which I amputated cloſe to the Metacarpus, with the 
Knife repreſented by F1G. 14. but then I alſo removed the Head 
of the firſt Phalanx, that the Wound might heal the ſooner. 

B. Denotes a Spina Ventoſa in the middle Finger, and in 
the ſecond Internode, which I amputated in the firſt Bone, or 
Phalanx. 

C. Is a large Excreſcence or Protuberance at the End of the 
little Finger from the ſame Diſorder, which I ſucceſsfully am- 
putated in the ſecond Bone, by the Mallet and Chiſel. 


Frs. 17. Shews the Method of amputating the great Toe 


with the Mallet and Chiſel, uſed by Roonhuyſe, 


TABLE U 
From HEIST ER. 


Fis. 1. Exhibits a ſmall-ſized Knife, more commodious for 
dividing the Skin and Fleſh in Amputations, than the large 
crooked one following. 

Fis. 2. Is the large Grooked Knife, commonly uſed for 
dividing the Fleſh to the Bone in Amputations of the upper and 
lower Extremities ; though, in moſt Caſes, I prefer the ſmall 
one, repreſented by Fig. 1. | 

Fi6. 3. The double-edged Knife for dividing the Fleſh and 

igament betwixt the Bones of the Arm and Leg, which may 
be alſo performed by a leſs and fingle-edged Kniſe like that in 
Tab. 22. Letter G. This Knife is alſo uſed in the Method of 
amputating the Leg, when the Calf is to be preſery'd. 

F IG. 4. Repreſents the Saw uſed for amputating Bones of 
the Limbs. This Inftrument is by many delineated as large 
again as our Figure of it; but a Saw of the ſame Size, or but 
little larger than our Figure, will perform the Operation as well, 
and even more commodiouſly, than a larger. This, and the 
two preceding Inſtruments, are uſually embelliſhed with various 
Ornaments, which may ſerve to encumber them, and enhance 
their Price, but can add nothing at all to their Uſefulneſs. 

Fis. 5. Repreſents a Pair of Pliers, furniſhed with Teeth at 
one End, and a Spring at the other, for taking hold of the 
Ends of divided Arteries, in order to ſecure them by Ligature 
with ſtrong Thread, and ſtop their bleeding in Amputations of 
the upper and lower Extremities. 

Fis. 6. Is another Pair of Pliers for the ſame Uſe, taken 
from Mr. Garengeot; which may be alſo made with very flat or 
no Teeth at the End, to avoid injuring the Coats of the 


Artery. 


l 


TABLE XXV. 
From Hitstax. 


Fis. 1. Shews the Manner in which the Patient, Surgeon, and 
Affiſtants are to be placed, for amputating the Hand ot Arm. 


B. The amputating with the Saw. 
C. The t — hk Hand. 
1 Another Aſſiſtant holding the Arm. 


The Affiftant who holds the Patient's Body, and takes 


Care of the T uet. 

1 F. Denotes the Di or Vella placed underneath to receive 
F1G. 2, Repreſents the Poſition of the Patient, Surgeon, an 
his Aſſiſtants, in amputating the Leg. : * 

A. Denotes the ent fonted ia Chair; 

B. The Surgeon. 

C. The Aſfiſtant who holds the Foot below the Calf. 

D. The Aſſiſtant who holds the Leg above the Knee. 
E. A Veſſel placed on the Floor, to catch what little Blood 


_— ſpilt in the Operation. 
8 ig. 3. F Part for amputating 
; 2 

B. t moſt proper for amputating the Thigh. But when 
the Diſorder has extended akelf higher wp in the Thigh, it muſt 
be amputated proportionably above this Mark, the Ope- 
ration is then ſo much the more dangerous, 

F1G, 4. A; Repreſents the Thigh, with the Leg, B. ampu- 


tated, the Thigh may be ſeen the Part for fixing the Tour- 
nequet C. D. The Tournequet, thus apply'd, may ſerve for 
9 Tarſus or Metatarſus; as alſo for amputating 
the Lops t not ſo conveniently, In this Figure you have 
alſo a View of the divided Artery extended a little by the Pliers 
E. and about to be ſecured by the Ligature and Knot F. Some 
indeed do not approve of this manner of tying the Ligature ; 
but I have often experienced, that it anſwers very well, 

EIO. 5. Deſcribes the Manner of amputating the Leg, ſo as to 
preſerve the Calf. 

The Line A. B. denotes the firſt Inciſion to be made by the 
Knife in Tab. 34: by Fig. 1. or Fig. 3. 

The Line B. C. i Courſe af the ſecond Inciſion, by 
which the Fleſh of the Calf is ſeparated from the Bones of the 


N D. The Place where the reſt of the Fleſh being remov* 
the Amputation is to be perform'd. - Some reverſe this Courſe 
of Inciſion, and firſt perforate the Calf with a double-ed 
Knife, Tab. 1. Fig. 3. at C. and then they dire& the Knife 
in the Courſe B. A. but the former Method is, in my Opinion, 
more eligible. 

Fis. 6, A. Repreſents the Manner of turning back the Calf of 
the Leg towards the Ham, after it has been ſeparated from the 
Bones of the Leg by a double Inciſion; which done, the Sur- 

n next cuts the . Fleſh, and Perioſteum, in the 
7 B. and then ſaws off the Bones there. 

Fro. 7. Denotes a juſt amputated, with the Calf A, 
_ to ſee the Ends of the two Bones, 

he Extremity of the Os TLibiæ. 

C. The Extremity of the Os Fibulz. 

Firs. 8. Shews the Leg thus amputated, with 

A. The Calf brought over, and joining to the Stump. 

C. Denotes Part of the Thigh. 

Fig. 9. Repreſents the Method of applying the Screw 
Tournequet (Tab. 26. Fig. 6. or Tab. 27. Fig. 1.) above the 
Knee, for amputating the Leg. 

C. The Tournequet, with its ſubjacent Pillow. 

D. The Place where the leathern or filken Strop E. E. is 
faſtened by Studs on one Side, and by two ſmall Hooks, F. on 
d Artery is 

. crew, turning whi ubjacent 
compreſſed in the Ham. 

Fis. 10. Is a large crooked Needle for making a Ligature on 
the Brachial Artery, before the Arm is amputated in its Articu- 
lation with the Scapula, though the ſame may be alſo performed 
by the ſtrait Needle, Tab. 39. Fig. 12. either of which Needles 
will alſo ſerve for making Setons in the Neck, 
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